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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, once again by Thy 
mercy at the day’s beginning we would 
lift our gaze from the tyranny of drab 
details to the beckoning splendor of the 
heavenly vision to which we dare not be 
disobedient. 

Grant us such a revealing sense of the 
aching need of our distraught world as 
will make us glad and eager sharers with 
Thee in its redemption from all that 
brings horror and havoc on the earth 
which could be so fair. In a world 
where the mystic loveliness of dawn is 
always mocking the darkness and de- 
claring that the night is not eternal, lead 
us through the passing shadows to the 
daybreak of Thy coming kingdom's sway. 
In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, March 26, 1958, was dis- 
pensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare was 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. HUMPHREY, and by 
unanimous consent, the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


OIL IMPORT QUOTAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the President of the United 
States has issued an order of importance 
to a vital American industry. It repre- 
sents an effort to bring some order into 
the chaotic oil-import situation. 

The President’s order cuts back oil- 
import quotas and seeks to use the Buy 
American Act as a means of insuring 
compliance with the voluntary oil-im- 
port program. Effective action would be 
welcome news to the industry and to the 
people who are dependent upon it for 
their livelihood. 
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I have not had an opportunity to 
study carefully the details of the order. 
I hope it will be effective, because the 
need is great. 

The flood of oil imports has struck a 
heavy blow, not only at the industry, 
but also at communities and at State 
governments. The decline in the indus- 
try has meant smaller payrolls and 
shrinking revenue for State and local 
governments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President's order be printed in the Rec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the supplemen- 
tary report of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Crude Oil Imports, which 
was approved by the President. 

There being no objection, the order 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF CRUDE PETRO- 
LEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Whereas following the receipt of advice 
from the Special Committee To Investigate 
Crude Oil Imports, I have determined that 
essential national security interests are ad- 
versely affected by the purchase by the 
United States of crude petroleum imported 
in quantities in excess of those now or here- 
after specified under the voluntary oil im- 
port program or of petroleum products re- 
fined in the United States and composed of 
or derived from such crude petroleum, in 
whole or in part; and 

Whereas I have determined that such pur- 
chases would not be in the public interest: 
Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and stat- 
utes, and as President of the United States, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. For the purposes of the appli- 
cation of the act of March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1520, 41 U. S. C. 10a-10c; 63 Stat. 1024, 41 
U. 5. C. 10d), commonly known as the Buy 
American Act, pursuant to this order: do- 
mestic petroleum product” means crude pe- 
troleum of wholly domestic origin and any 
product refined in the United States entirely 
from such crude petroleum; nondomestic 
petroleum product” means crude petroleum 
not wholly of domestic origin and any prod- 
uct refined in the United States which is not 
derived entirely from crude petroleum of 
domestic origin; “complying petroleum 
product” means crude petroleum of foreign 
origin or any product refined in the United 
States in whole or in part from crude pe- 
troleum of foreign origin, all of which has 
been, or will be imported by a firm which, 
during the period of contract performance 
and for the 3 months preceding the month 
in which a bid is submitted to a Govern- 
ment department or agency, has imported 
crude petroleum in compliance with the vol- 
untary oil import program. 

Sec. 2. The heads of all executive depart- 
ments and agencies are requested to reexam- 
ine existing policy with respect to the appli- 
cation of the Buy American Act to petroleum 
products and to apply the provisions of that 


act so that, (1) unless a domestic product 
is unavailable or its cost is determined to be 
unreasonable, the purchase of a nondomes- 
tic petroleum product will be made only if 
it is a complying petroleum product, and 
(2) in considering bids no price differential 
will be applied between domestic and com- 
plying petroleum products. 

Sec. 3. Every contract entered into by any 
executive department or agency for the pur- 
chase in the United States of imported 
crude petroleum or petroleum products re- 
fined in the United States and derived in 
whole or in part from imported crude pe- 
troleum shall contain the following provi- 
sion: “The contractor agrees that during 
the contract period he will comply in all 
respects with the voluntary oil import pro- 

Sec. 4. The administrator, voluntary oil 
import program, is authorized to issue cer- 
tificates of compliance with the voluntary 
oil import program which may be accepted 
as conclusive evidence of such compliance. 
In the absence of such a certificate, a cer- 
tification or representation of compliance 
made by the supplier may be considered pre- 
sumptive evidence of compliance. 

Sec. 5. Executive Order No. 10582 of De- 
cember 17, 1954, “Prescribing Uniform Pro- 
cedures for Certain Determinations Under 
the Buy American Act,” shall not be ap- 
plicable to crude petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

Sec. 6. This order shall be applicable to 
contracts entered into 30 days after the date 
hereof. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE House, March 27, 1958. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 25, 1958. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Interior: 

I have approved the recommendations 
embodied in the supplementary report dated 
March 24, 1958, of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Crude Oil Imports as set forth 
in the attached memorandum. I direct you 
to incorporate these recommendations in the 
administration of the voluntary oil-import 
program. 

DwWiIorrr D. EISENHOWER, 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dran Ma. Parser: In its report of July 
29, 1957, the Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Crude Oil Imports recommended that 
the plan which was promulgated should be 
reviewed at least once a year. 

The Committee has been continuously 
studying the effectiveness of the program and 
respectfully submits a supplementary report 
of its further recommendations in support 
of its findings. 

Respectfully yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT, MARCH 24, 1958 


In accordance with the recommendation 
in its initial report of July 29, 1957, the 
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Committee has reviewed the voluntary plan 
to limit imports of crude oil in districts 
I-IV. 

The vast majority of crude oil importers 
have complied with the voluntary program 
and their imports have conformed to the 
quotas which were assigned them. In a 
number of instances, companies did not 
import the full amount of their assigned 
quotas during this period. 

The Committee recognizes the fact that 
three substantial importers were not in com- 
pliance during this period which creates an 
inequity as respects cooperating importers, 
and it considered alternatives such as the im- 
position of mandatory controls. On balance, 
however, the Committee agreed that the vol- 
untary plan should be continued, but on a 
more effective basis. This will involve a 
minimum of governmental regulation, the 
least possible restraint on our free enterprise 
system, and a lesser interference with normal 
trade relations. 

One year ago the normal progress of all 

phases of the crude-oil industry had been 
disrupted by the Suez situation. Production 
and refining activities were greatly stimu- 
lated and this resulted in additions to stock 
beyond customary levels. As a result of this 
abnormal condition, accompanied by a re- 
duction in anticipated demand, crude oll 
production has been declining. Accordingly, 
since the date of the Committee’s original 
report, the domestic producing industry has 
been adversely affected by conditions cther 
than the competition of foreign imports. 
In its original report, this Committee, after 
careful analysis, determined that an import 
ratio of 12 percent to production in districts 
I-IV would not discourage exploration for 
crude oil and its production to an extent 
adversely affecting the national security. 
After reviewing developments since the date 
of its original report, the Committee has con- 
cluded that this ratio should continue to be 
maintained in order to accomplish the ob- 
jectives stated in our original report. In 
order to maintain this relationship between 
imports and production in districts I-IV 
under the voluntary program, it will be nec- 
essary to reduce imports into these districts 
to 713,000 barrels daily of crude oil, which is 
12 percent of the average production in this 
area for the past 3 months. 

The administrator of the voluntary plan 
has held hearings in accordance with his 
responsibility to newcomers. It is recog- 
nized that our private enterprise system 
must allow freedom to individuals to engage 
in productive pursuits and not be frozen out 
of any legitimate area. Within the frame- 
work of the voluntary plan there must be 
room to some extent for such newcomers 
with immediate requirements and also to 
take care of hardship cases that may 
develop. 

Over the years production had been in- 
creasing at a rate consistent with the growth 
of our economy and it had been anticipated 
that such growth would have made room 
for these cases. Production having de- 
clined, however, this accommodation of 
newcomers will be achieved by present im- 
porters moving over and accepting a cut- 
back in their allocations, which reflects not 
only that cutback dictated by the decrease 
in domestic production but also provides 
room for newcomers. For the purpose of 
this program an “importer” is defined as one 
(1) who was engaged in the importation of 
crude oil into the United States during the 
last half of 1957, or (2) had an approved 
allocation under the voluntary oil import 
program on January 1, 1958, or (3) had 
existing refinery capacity within the United 
States. 

The schedule that has been developed in 
accordance with these determinations is 
effective April 1, 1958, and includes sub- 
sequent revisions up to September 1, 1958, 
in accordance with the time in which new 
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importers have scheduled commencement of 
their programs, 

This report authorizes allocations for cer- 
tain listed companies. Other applications, 
except for district V, either for a new allo- 
cation or for a revision of a presently ap- 
proved allocation will be deferred by the 
administrator until September 1, 1958. 

In its original report, the Committee set 
forth in some detail its recognition of the 
important foreign policy aspects in the 
problem of limiting petroleum imports. Its 
determination of the relationship between 
imports and production at that time was 
designed, among other things, to give due 
effect to these foreign policy considerations. 
Its present determination, which continues 
the previously determined relationship be- 
tween importers and production, involves 
no change in this regard. 

When domestic production resumes its 
normal upward progress, such indicated in- 
crease in demand would be examined so as 
to continue a proper relationship between 
imports and domestic production on the 
basis of national security considerations. 

At the request of the Committee, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has investigated the impact of imports of 
distilled products on the voluntary pro- 
gram. 

In response, the Director has stated that 
his investigation has led him to the conclu- 
sion that the importation of distilled prod- 
ucts has not been a threat to the voluntary 
program. All categories of distilled prod- 
ucts were examined, including residual fuel 
oil, and the study revealed that in 1957 the 
imports of principal competitive items, other 
than residual fuel oil, had actually declined 
substantially below 1954. 

The Director called attention to reports 
of plans of some importers for future im- 
portation of unfinished distilled products. 
So far as is known now, the projected im- 
ports in these categories for the first 6 
months of 1958 will represent an increase 
of 12,900 B/D over the end of 1957, but 
that they still will approximate the level 
of 1964. 

This situation will be reviewed periodi- 
cally and the Committee kept advised both 
by the Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization and the administrator of the vol- 
untary import program. 

The review of products importation by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization did not in- 
clude imports by governmental agencies 
which are substantial, 


* While residual fuel oil is outside the pur- 
view of this Committee, the review by the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
indicated no basis for determination that im- 
ports of residual oil are a threat to the na- 
tional security under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 


March 27 


We recommend, to strengthen the volun- 
tary program, that the provisions of the Buy 
American Act be incorporated in the pro- 
curement policies of all agencies of the 
Government purchasing petroleum products 
in all areas of the United States, including 
but not limited to the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the Post Office Department, 
and the Department of Defense. 

The Department of Defense has historically 
purchased its requirements by exemption 
from the Buy American Act. The Secretary 
of Defense has signified his intention to 
change this policy, subject to the provi- 
sions of the accompanying amendment to 
Executive Order No. 10582, and to issue new 
regulations embodying the objectives of the 
Buy American Act. 

Because of the practice in the industry of 
commingling crude oil from both foreign 
and domestic sources, it has been recognized 
that in certain sections of the country the 
requirements of the Buy American Act would 
be difficult to administer, and therefore those 
areas have previously been exempted. 

In order that the program be effective and 
to assure compliance on a practicable basis, 
vendors will be required to furnish a certifi- 
cate from the administrator of the volun- 
tary import program that the materials they 
propose to furnish, if partly of foreign crude 
origin, have been or will be imported in full 
compliance with the voluntary program. 
The agencies affected will issue such imple- 
menting instructions to attain this objec- 
tive as their regulations may require. 

Crude oil imports into district V will con- 
tinue to be governed by the imports program 
approved by the President on December 12, 
1957. Imports into district V are currently 
substantially under the amounts permitted 
under this program. 

In the report of July 29, 1957, the Secre- 
tary of Interior was directed to administer 
the program “under policy guidance from 
the Office of Defense Mobilization.” 

Adequate policy guidance is outlined in 
the .report so that it is recommended that 
the Secretary of Interior continue to admin- 
ister the plan without the necessity for 
further advice, except as may be outlined 
in subsequent reports of the Committee. 

The attached table shows the recom- 
mended imports into districts I-IV for the 
individual companies. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 
DONALD A. QUARLES, 

(For the Secretary of Defense). 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 

(For the Secretary of the Interior) 
JAMES MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, Chairman. 


Revised allocations for crude oil imports, district I-IV 
(Thousands of barrels daily] 


Present Effective Apr. 1, | June 1, July 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 
Company alloca- date of 195 19 1958 1 1 

tion allocation (—9.08) | (—9.90) | (—12.20) | (—13.73) | (—14.82) 
Atlantic Refining 53. 5 53.1 51.7 50.9 50.2 
wf Oil... 101. 3 100.6 98.0 96.3 95.1 
Sinclair Refi 56. 5 56.1 54. 6 53.7 53.0 
Socony Mobil 60.9 60.5 59.0 57.9 57.2 
Standard of California 60.7 60.2 58.7 57.7 50. 9 
Standard of New Jersey (Esso) . 65. 4 64.9 63.2 62.1 61.4 
TREA EEE E AS 49.5 49.1 47.9 47.0 46,4 
447.8 444.5 433.1 425.6 420. 2 
= 
3.5 
25 
ko 2.0 
Continental Oil. 5.0 
Crown Central 4.3 
Danaho Refining 5 


1 Includes American Bitumals, 


1958 
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Revised allocations for crude oil imports, district I-IV—Continued 
(Thousands of barrels daily] 


July 


1, 1957 
July 15, 1958 


June 10, 1958 
July 1, 1958 


Apr. 1, 
5 
(9.08) 


June 1, Julx 1. Aug. 1. 
1 1958 58 
(—9.90) | (—12.20) | (—13.73) | (—14.82) 


i 
: 


0K 3.0 3.0 
3 3 3 -3 3 

16.6 16.5 16.1 15.8 15.6 

6.8 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 

30.0 29.8 29.0 28. 5 28.1 
10.4 10.4 10.1 10.0 9.8 
— — 3.5 3.5 3.5 
11.2 11.1 10.8 10.6 10.5 

-3 -3 -3 .3 3 

4.5 4.5 44 4.3 4.3 

2.3 12. 2 11. 9 11.7 11.5 
c 3.5 3.5 
0. 9 10.8 10.6 10,4 10.2 
6 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
„ 4.0 4.0 4.0 
— 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 
26.9 26, 2 25.7 25.4 

7.4 7.2 7.1 7.0 

45.4 44.3 43.5 43.0 

a . EA TE 5.0 
2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 
2 3.5 3.5 3.5 
2.1 2.0 2.0 2.0 
A 4.0 4.0 4.0 
30.8 30.0 29.5 29.2 

— — 3.0 3.0 3.0 
268. 5 279.9 17.4 292. 8 


2 Retroactive to July 1, 1957. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on January 23 the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee completed its 
hearings on the satellite and missile pro- 
grams. At that time, the 7 members 
agreed unanimously upon 17 recom- 
mendations which we felt should be 
pursued to strengthen the defense of 
this country against aggression. 

Those recommendations necessarily 
ranged over a wide field. Action upon 
them could not be completed within a 
matter of days, weeks, or even months. 
The Preparedness Subcommittee is 
maintaining a continuous surveillance 
to determine the extent to which they 
are being carried out. 

Today, I wish to call particular atten- 
tion to one of those recommendations. 
It was that urgent attention be given to 
the reorganization of the Defense 
Department in the interest oi efficiency 
and greater strength. 

During the course of our hearings, we 
were told by the Secretary of Defense, 
Neil McElroy, that he hoped to have 
recommendations ready by the end of 
March. Mr. President, we are approach- 
ing that point. I have every confidence 
in Mr. McElroy, and I know that he will 
meet his deadline if it is at all possible. 

The question of reorganizing the De- 
fense Department must be approached 
with great care. There are many con- 
flicting viewpoints. Proposals range 
from leaving things just where they are 
to the creation of a strong centralized 
organization along the lines of the 
Prussian general-staff system. 

I have no advance information on the 
specific nature of the Defense Depart- 
ment proposals. I have not formed any 
preconceived ideas which cannot be 
changed, as to what the final structure 
should be. It is my intention to weigh 
the proposals in the light of the evidence, 


~ 
2 
E 


and come to whatever conclusion in my 
best judgment is prudent and effective. 

But it seems to me that there are 
certain guideposts which must charac- 
terize any proposals which will be ac- 
ceptable to the Congress and acceptable 
to the country. Some of those guide- 
posts represent “do’s” and some repre- 
sent don' ts.“ 

High on the list of don'ts“ is the 
necessity of avoiding reorganization 
solely for the sake of reorganization. 
Pure motion—motion without purpose 
and without direction—could create the 
illusion of progress, but would not 
strengthen the security of the Nation. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that this 
Congress and this Nation will not tol- 
erate an organizational form which cre- 
ates a man on horseback. The tradi- 
tion of civilian control over the military 
is deeply ingrained in the national spirit. 

We Americans consider our Military 
Establishment to be that arm which de- 
fends—but does not control—our free 
institutions. I think that philosophy is 
accepted as wholeheartedly by our mili- 
tary men as it is by our civilian leaders. 

We are not going to have the creation 
of institutions which would alter it. 
Whatever plan is offered must achieve 
fundamental goals. Among these goals 
I would list: 

First. Machinery which will enable 
decisions to be made quickly, promptly, 
and efficiently, and effectively. 

Second. Clear and unmistakable 
channels so that authority will be vested 
in those who have responsibility. 

Third. The elimination of the type 
of featherbedding which has been so 


eminently successful in the Pentagon in 


delaying a solution to problems. 
Fourth. Clear provisions for flexibility, 
so the Defense Establishment will be able 
to change with the times and with tech- 
nology. 
Mr. President, I anticipate that this 
issue will be one of the most important 
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in this session of the Congress. It will 
dominate our deliberations to a consid- 
erable extent, and the outcome could 
well determine the future of our Nation. 
I hope the President will soon send us the 
results of the various Defense Depart- 
ment studies. This is one question upon 
which urgent action is required. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the morning hour statements be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON NAVAL RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROCUREMENT 
ACTIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Assistant Chief 
of Naval Material (Procurement), Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on naval research and de- 
velopment procurement actions of $50,- 
000 and over, covering the period July 1, 
through December 31, 1957, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Laona E. Underkofler, of 
Ames, Iowa, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the sale of liquor to 
the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Kapaa Busi- 
nessmen’s Association, of Kapaa, T, H., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to establish 
bauxite mining in the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


RECHECKING OF APPLICANTS FOR 
EMERGENCY FEED RELIEF, 1956 
AND 1957—RESOLUTION 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the Oklahoma State Legislative 
Council, relating to rechecking of appli- 
cants for emergency feed relief during 
the years 1956 and 1957. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution may be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
A RESOLUTION RELATING TO RECHECKING OF 

APPLICANTS FOR EMERGENCY Freep RELIEF 

DURING THE Years 1956 Anp 1957 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the Okla- 
homa Legislative Council of the State of 
Oklahoma that the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has commenced the re- 
checking of all applicants, approved as such, 
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for emergency feed relief during the years 
1956 and 1957; and 

Whereas during all of said period of time 
the State of Oklahoma had been declared 
a drought disaster area and applicants eli- 
gible for such emergency feed relief; and 

Whereas the program was devised, adopted 
and applied for the purpose of providing to a 
drought disaster area necessary feed for live- 
stock at a minimum cost without discrimi- 
nation so as to protect the livestock 
interests of all; and 

Whereas the efforts now being made to 
reexamine eligibility of applicants retroac- 
tively contrary to findings made and action 
taken by local committee action; and 

Whereas the farmers and ranchers have 
relied upon the findings and determination 
of the local representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
cepting benefits under the emergency feed 
program during said years: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Committee on Agriculture 
of the Oklahoma Legislative Council, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the United 
States of America be requested to accept 
the fundamental principles under which the 
program was planned for area benefit rather 
than individual benefit, and that he further 
accept the findings and action of the local 
committee as final; and further to stop any 
further action toward redetermining eligi- 
bility of applicants. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BROOM- 
CORN—RESOLUTION 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the Agriculture Committee 
of the Oklahoma State Legislative Coun- 
cil, relating to the importation of foreign 
broomcorn and its adverse effect on Ok- 
lahoma and other broomcorn-producing 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE IMPORTATION OF 


OF AGRICULTURE AND EACH MEMBER OF THE 

OKLAHOMA CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION To 

SUPPORT A TARIFF INCREASE ON FOREIGN IM- 

PORTS OF BROOMCORN 

Whereas Oklahoma is the largest broom- 
corn producer in the Nation, raising nearly 
one-third of the entire output of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the production and sale of broom- 
corn constitutes the sole livelihood for a 
major segment of Oklahoma farmers; and 

Whereas in 1956 the season average price 
of Oklahoma broomcorn was $475 per ton, 
and in 1957 it was $275, making a decrease 
of approximately 42 percent; and 

Whereas imports of foreign broomcorn in- 
ereased from 973 tons in 1955 to 5,960 tons 
in 1956, or approximately 80 percent; and 

Whereas because of higher harvest costs, 
domestic production of broomcorn is placed 
at a competitive disadvantage with foreign 
broomcorn producers, who utilize cheap 
labor, such as exists in the fast developing 
Mexican broomcorn industry; and 

Whereas, should foreign broomcorn im- 
ports continue to increase at the present 
rate, they will have a disastrous effect upon 
the domestic broomcorn market of this State; 
and 

Whereas the continued existence of this 
major Oklahoma agricultural industry and 
the livelihood of the farmers engaged in 
this pursuit depends upon immediate relief 
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from the crippling effect of foreign broom- 
corn imports: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the agriculture committee of 
the State legislative council, duly assembled 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. on February 28, 
1958— 

Section 1. That the Honorable Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and each 
member of the Oklahoma Congressional dele- 
gation are hereby urged to take all possible 
action to increase the tariff on foreign broom- 
corn imports as set forth in the Tariff Act 
of June 17, 1930, as amended, from $20 a 
short ton to $150 a short ton. 

Src. 2. That a copy of the full text of this 
resolution as endorsed by this committee 
be transmitted to the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
member of the Oklahoma Congressional dele- 
gation. 


UNEMPLOYED IRON-ORE MINERS— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD a resolution I have received from 
the Board of Education of Independent 
School District 694, Buhl, Minn., relating 
to unemployment of iron-ore miners. I 
ask that the resolution be appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 126 


Whereas a serious unemployment and un- 
stable economic situation exists in our im- 
mediate area and the Mesabe Iron Range, 
with hundreds of iron-ore miners unem- 
ployed and many more to be laid off as time 
goes on; and 

Whereas this serious situation has created 
undue hardship and suffering upon these un- 
employed and their families: Now, therefore, 
be, and it hereby is 

Resolved, That the Board of Education of 
Independent School District 694, Buhl, Minn., 
requests the Congress of the United States 
of America to appropriate Federal funds and 
aid for a public works program in this area 
affected by this serious unemployment sit- 
uation and thus help relieve the hardship 
of these unemployed and their families and 
to effectuate the securing of the same; copies 
of this resolution will be sent to Congress- 
man Jonn BLATNIK, Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, and Senator EDWARD THYE, 


TOLL-FREE BRIDGE BETWEEN 
FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO, CAN- 
ADA, AND INTERNATIONAL FALLS, 
MINN.—RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
a ion I have received from the 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Koochiching County, Minn., relating to 
the construction of a bridge between 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the citizens of Fort Prances, On- 
tario, Canada, and International Falls, Minn., 
realize that there is need for a bridge to 
connect the 2 communities and the 2 
countries which would be adequate to ac- 
commodate the great increase in traffic, par- 
ticularly motor vehicle traffic, between the 
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2 countries and whereas it is felt that 
there should be no delay in formulating 
the plans and obtaining the necessary con- 
sents for the arrangement of the financing 
and the constructing of the bridge which 
we urge and insist must be a toll-free bridge: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we adopt this resolution 
favoring the construction immediately of the 
bridge and to urge that immediate action 
be taken which would lead to the construc- 
tion of the bridge and that a copy of said 
resolution be forwarded to our State Senators 
THye and HUMPHREY and our Congressman 
BLATNIK, urging and requesting that they 
do all in their power to obtain favorable 
action for the construction of the bridge. 


ACCELERATION OF PUBLIC-WORKS 
PROGRAMS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution adopted 
by the Board of Education of Independ- 
ent School District No. 694, Buhl, Minn., 
urging Congress to accelerate public- 
works programs in areas affected by seri- 
ous unemployment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

RESOLUTION 126 

“Whereas a serious unemployment and un- 
stable economic situation exists in our im- 
mediate area and the Mesabe Iron Range, 
with hundreds of iron-ore miners unem- 
ployed and many more to be laid off as time 
goes on; and 

“Whereas this serious situation has cre- 
ated undue hardship and suffering upon these 
unemployed and their families: Now, there- 
fore, be and it hereby is 

“Resolved, That the Board of Education 
of Independent School District No. 694, Buhl, 
Minn., requests the Congress of the United 
States of America to appropriate Federal 
funds and aid for a public-works program 
in this area affected by this serious unem- 

t situation and thus help relieve 
the undue hardship of these unemployed and 
their families; and to effectuate the securing 
of the same, copies of this resolution will 
be sent to Honorable Congressman JOHN 
BLATNIK, Honorable Senator HUBERT HUM- 
purer, and Honorable Senator Epwarp THYE.” 

Gerald Anderson moved the adoption of 
the foregoing resolution and upon support 

Simonso: 


meeting held March 17, 1958, by the follow- 
ing vote: Ayes 5; nays 0. 
STANLEY J. HILL, 
Chairman. 
Attest: 
THOMAS C. SIMONSON, 
Clerk. 


RESOLUTIONS OF HENNEPIN COUN- 
TY BAR ASSOCIATION, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received two resolutions 
adopted by the executive council of the 
Hennepin County Bar Association en- 
dorsing both S. 1165, relating to pay of 
5 lawyers, and the Jenkins-Keogh 


I ask unanimous consent that the two 
resolutions be printed in the Recor, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
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ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
To the Committee on Armed Services: 


HENNEPIN COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 24, 1958. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HumPHREY: The following 
resolution was adopted by a majority vote at 
a meeting of the executive council of the 
Hennepin County Bar Association on March 
10, 1958: 

“Resolved, That the president is author- 
ized to write to the Minnesota Senators and 
Representatives that the executive council 
acting on behalf of the Hennepin County 
Bar Association favors Senate bill 1165 relat- 
ing to pay of military lawyers and urge their 
favorable support,” 

Your favorable consideration of Senate bill 
1165 will be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Ma w J. LEVITT, 
President. 
To the Committee on Finance: 
HENNEPIN COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 24, 1958. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator HUMPHREY: At a meeting of 
the executive council of the Hennepin Coun- 
ty Bar Association held on March 10, 1958, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That the president is author- 
ized to write to the Minnesota Senators and 
Representatives that the executive council 
acting on behalf of the Hennepin County 
Bar Association favors the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill and urge their favorable support.” 

On behalf of our association we earnestly 
request your favorable consideration of the 
matter set forth in the resolution. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
MATTHEW J. Levitt, 
President. 


BRIDGE BETWEEN FORT FRANCES, 
ONTARIO, AND INTERNATIONAL 
FALLS, MINN.—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
the sponsor of the bill (S. 3437) author- 
izing the Department of Highways of 
the State of Minnesota to construct and 
operate a new highway bridge between 
International Falls, Minn., and Fort 
Frances, Ontario, Canada, I was par- 
ticularly pleased to receive the attached 
resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of Koochiching County, Minn. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

A special meeting of the board of county 
commissioners was held at the courthouse 
in International Falls, Minn., on the 20th 
day of March 1958. A quorum being present, 
the following resolution was introduced 
by Commissioner Lessard, who moved its 
adoption, and which motion was seconded 
by Commissioner Mueller and asked to be 
carried: 

“Whereas the citizens of Fort Frances, 
Ontario, Canada, and International Falls, 
Minn, realize that there is need for a bridge 
to connect the two communities and the two 
countries which would be adequate to ac- 
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commodate the great increase in traffic, par- 
ticularly motor-vehicle traffic, between the 
two countries; and 

“Whereas it is felt that there should be no 
delay in formulating the plans and obtaining 
the necessary consents for the arrangement 
of the financing and the constructing of the 
bridge which we urge and insist must be a 
toll-free bridge: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we adopt this resolution 
favoring the construction immediately of the 
bridge and to urge that immediate action be 
taken which would lead to the construction 
of the bridge and that a copy of said resolu- 
tion be forwarded to our State Senators THYE 
and HUMPHREY and our Congressman BLAT- 
Nik, urging and requesting that they do all 
in their power to obtain favorable action for 
the construction of the bridge.” 

Patrick J. DONAHUE, 
County Auditor, 


MINNESOTA AFL-CIO FULL EMPLOY- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
executive council of the Minnesota AFI. 
CIO Federation of Labor recently adopt- 
ed a full employment program to combat 
rising unemployment. There is no doubt 
that the recession which is nationwide in 
scope has hit the State of Minnesota with 
more than average severity. The Minne- 
sota AFL-CIO full employment program 
is a constructive, forward-looking imagi- 
native program for immediate action on 
all levels, Federal, State, and local. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
gram be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the program 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE MINNESOTA AFL-CIO FuLL-EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 


The executive council of the Minnesota 
AFL-CIO Federation of Labor in its regular 
meeting on March 1, 1958, hereby adopts the 
following as the Minnesota AFL-CIO full- 
employment program to combat the increas- 
ingly serious recession and rising unemploy- 
ment which is occurring in the State of 
Minnesota and the Nation as a whole: 


A. STATE AND LOCAL 


1. That the industrial commission estab- 
lish new wage orders for industries not re- 
cently covered by minimum wage orders, and 
that present wage orders be vigorously en- 
forced. 

2. That the next State legislature be urged 
to adopt a statewide minimum wage law pro- 
viding for an adequate minimum wage for 
intrastate employment by statute. 

3. That local governmental units be urged 
to elect coverage under the Minnesota unem- 
ployment compensation law. 

4. That the present inadequate benefits in 
State unemployment and workmen's com- 
pensation laws be substantially increased in 
the next session, and that coverage of the 
unemployment compensation law be extend- 
ed to all employers of one or more employees. 

5. That the State highway department and 
other agencies of State government and all 
the political subdivisions of the State be 
urged to accelerate all highway and other 
public-works programs for the purpose of ex- 
panding employment and bolstering the 
economy. 

6. That all affiliate organizations be urged 
to press vigorously for wage increases and 
other programs such as supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits which will expand the pur- 
chasing power of employees and, therefore, 
the general public. 
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B. NATIONAL 


7. That we support the McCarthy-Kennedy 
unemployment compensation bill in Congress 
which would provide for nationwide stand- 
ards in the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion, and require States to pay more adequate 
benefits for 39 weeks’ duration. 

8. That we urge the Congress to adopt 
national and adequate standards in the field 
of workmen’s compensation, which States 
will be required to observe. 

9. That we urge the Congress to increase 
substantially the Federal minimum wage 
rate from its present $1 amount, and to ex- 
pand the coverage thereunder. 

10. That all possible measures be taken 
to reduce interest rates and to otherwise en- 
courage construction and other forms of 
business expansion. 

11. Tax reduction in the lower income 
brackets and increased allowances for de- 
pendents in State and Federal income-tax 
laws, and as an immediate measure, a tem- 
porary suspension of withholding taxes on 
incomes up to $5,000 per annum, 

12. That we support Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and an accelerated school construction 
program. 

13. A farm price-support program and 
other farm measures which will insure to 
farmers fair income, and on parity with other 
segments of economy. 

14. Expansion of the Federal social-secu- 
rity program so as to provide for adequate 
benefits for all retired and disabled employees 
and their dependents, and to include medical 
care as provided in the Forand bill. 

15. Federal aid to economically distressed 
areas, 

OO —— — 


REPORT ENTITLED “NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES” (S. REPT. NO. 
1428) 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 56, as extended, 
I submit a report entitled “National 
Penitentiaries” and ask that it be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Missouri. 


REPORT ENTITLED “JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY” (S. REPT. NO. 1429) 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 52, as extended, 
I submit a report entitled “Juvenile De- 
linquency” together with the individual 
views of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Witey]. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report, together with the indi- 
vidual views, be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received and printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Missouri. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

8.3568. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Westermann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

8.3569. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Mr. GORE) : 

S. 3570. A bill to provide that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall purchase certain real 
property from the city of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Ives) : 

S. 3571. A bill to provide for equal treat- 
ment of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over of 
such projects by the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3572. A bill to authorize land exchanges 
for purposes of the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway in Montgomery County, Md., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT’S AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ENTITLED 
“INTRODUCTION TO OUTER 
SPACE” 

Mr. BRICKER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 283), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the statement entitled “In- 
troduction to Outer Space,” prepared by the 
President's Science Advisory Committee, shall 
be printed as a Senate document. 


Src. 2. There shall be printed 50,000 addi- . 


tional copies of such Senate document, of 
which 15,000 copies shall be for the use of 
the Senate, 15,000 copies shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives, and 20,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Special Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion, established by Senate Resolution 256, 
85th Congress. 


EQUAL TREATMENT FOR ALL 
STATE-OWNED HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER PROJECTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], and myself, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the correction of an in- 
equity in the New York State-St. Law- 
rence hydroelectric project. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a brief explanation of 
the bill may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the explanation 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3571) to provide for equal 
treatment of all State-owned hydroelec- 
tric power projects with respect to the 
taking over of such projects by the United 
States, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and Mr. Ives), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
Javits is as follows: 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 

The bill is intended to correct a discrim- 
ination against New York State’s St. Law- 
rence project contained in Public Law 278, 
83d Congress, enacted August 15, 1953. That 
law provides that all State and municipal 

tric projects shall be exempt from 
the recapture provisions of the Federal Power 
Act, and from the related accounting re- 
quirements, but specifically excepts the St. 
Lawrence project. 
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Of course, all State projects are subject to 
the Federal power of eminent domain re- 
gardless of the provisions of the Federal 
Power Act. The act merely provides a for- 
mula to determine the amount to be paid. 
This was recognized by the Congress in en- 
acting Public Law 278. 

The bill as originally drafted did not ex- 
clude New York’s St. Lawrence project from 
the operation of Public Law 278. No ex- 
planation for the change was ever given. 
When asked why the St. Lawrence project 
was excluded Congressman Harris replied: 

“There are so many dealing with 
the St. Lawrence River that someone brought 
up the question and the amendment merely 
exempts the St. Lawrence River from the 
provisions of this exemption. That is all in 
the world there is to it.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 8, p. 10927). 

This statement was inaccurate. The St. 
Lawrence license had already been issued to 
the power authority 2 weeks before the 
statement was made and there was then no 
controversy as to the manner of dealing with 
the St. Lawrence. 

The exclusion of the St. Lawrence from 
Public Law 278 has the continuing prac- 
tical effect of increasing the annual charges 
which must be paid when the project begins 
operation later this year. 

Since Public Law 278 makes the St. Law- 
rence project subject to recapture under the 
formula provided in section 14 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, the Federal Power Com- 
mission must keep original cost, depreciation 
and surplus earnings accounts for the proj- 
ect which it no longer has to do in connec- 
tion with any other State project. Before 
the law was passed these records were kept 
for all projects and the Commission esti- 
mated that the cost of keeping them repre- 
sented approximately 30 percent of all costs 
incurred in supervising State and municipal 
licenses. Unless the law is changed, the 
Commission will charge the power authority 
the cost of keeping such records and this 
may increase the annual charges the power 
authority has to pay to the Federal Power 
Commission under the St, Lawrence license 
by as much as 50 percent. 

The people of the State of New York and 
other users of St. Lawrence power will have 
to pay the bill. 

There is, of course, no distinction between 
New York State’s St. Lawrence project and 
other State projects which would justify 
this extra expense and extra burden on the 
accounting staffs of the power authority and 
the Federal Power Commission. The laws 
should be changed to provide equal treat- 
ment for all State projects. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], has asked that the bill 
(S. 3496) to provide for the beneficia- 
tion of certain low-grade manganese 
ores purchased by the General Services 
Administration be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and that the Committee on Government 
Operations be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill. 

I am informed that procedure meets 
with the approval of the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and with the approval of the mi- 
nority leader. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Government Operations be discharged 
from the further consideration of Senate 
bill 3496 and that the bill be referred to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXPANSION OF PUBLIC FACILITY 
LOAN PROGRAM — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 17, 1958, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr, FULBRIGHT] 
introduced, for himself and other Sen- 
ators, the bill (S. 3497) to expand the 
public facility loan program of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
for other purposes. 

Task unanimous consent that my name 
may be added as a cosponsor of this bill 
and that it appear as such on any further 
printing of the bill which may be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REHABILITATION ACT OF 1958—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of March 25, 1958, 

The names of Mr. HUMPHREY and 
Mr, Porrer were added as additional 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 3551) to pro- 
vide evaluation of rehabilitation poten- 
tials and rehabilitation services to handi- 
capped individuals who as a result 
thereof can achieve such ability of in- 
dependent living as to dispense with the 
need for expensive institutional care or 
who can dispense with, or largely dis- 
pense with, the need of an attendant at 
home, to assist in the establishment of 
public and private nonprofit workshops 
and rehabilitation facilities, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. HILL 
(for himself and other Senators) on 
March 25, 1958. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

Address delivered by him at Lincoln Day 
dinner, Allegheny County Republican execu- 
tive committee, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 
13, 1958. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

Address entitled “The Farmer's Interest 
in the Export Market,” delivered by him to 
the National Conference of Organizations on 
International Trade Policy, in Washington, 
D. C., on March 27, 195 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address on the Washington meeting of 
the Organization on International Trade 
Policy, delivered by him at Rockford, III., on 
March 24, 1958; and program for the Wash- 
ington conference. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

Statement prepared by him on 138th an- 

niversary of Greek independence. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Monday, 
April 21, 1958, at 10 a. m., in room 424 
Senate Office Building, upon the follow- 
ing nominations: 

Mendon Morrill, of New Jersey, to be 
United States district judge, for the dis- 
trict of New Jersey, vice Alfred E. Mo- 
darelli, deceased. 

Edwin D. Steel, Jr., of Delaware, to be 
United States district judge, for the 
district of Delaware, vice Paul C. Leahy, 
retired, 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the above nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. Jounston], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER], and myself, as 
chairman. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some distinguished guests are now 
in the Vice President’s office; they are 
Members of the Parliament of Great 
Britain. I ask unanimous consent that 
at this time I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and at the conclusion 
thereof the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] be recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT escorted into the 
Senate Chamber several Members of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons 
of Great Britain, who took the seats on 
the floor of the Senate assigned to them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is no better way for two countries 
to come to understand each others’ 
virtues, defects, and problems than for 
the people of one to meet with and get 
to know the people of the other. It is 
particularly valuable for representatives 
of the legislative bodies of the two coun- 
tries to come together. Therefore, it is 
with special satisfaction and pleasure 
that we welcome today this outstanding 
group of members of the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Our British friends and we in America 
speak the same language, at least more 
or less the same language. Much more 
important, however, is the fact that we 
share a common history and political, 
religious, and cultural heritage. In par- 
ticular, both countries emphasize the 
paramount importance of the individual 
as opposed to that of the state. In this 
fact can be found, I believe, a major 
strength of both of our countries. 

It is eminently fitting that these dis- 
tinguished members of the British Par- 
liament should meet with us, their 
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American counterparts. However, it is 
also good that they have the opportunity 
to travel outside of Washington to vari- 
ous parts of our country. I sincerely 
hope that, in spite of their schedule, 
which I fear is a trifle full, they will have 
an opportunity to meet American citizens 
in all walks of life. Needless to say, it will 
be of great value to the people of the 
United States to have the opportunity 
of associating firsthand with these 
leaders of our great ally. 

I have studied and traveled in England. 
Your hospitality was superb. The 
warmth of your welcome was unsur- 
passed. I have met many of your stu- 
dents and professors who have visited 
the United States over the years under 
the State Department’s exchange pro- 
gram. You will surely be pleased to 
know that all of your people give a good 
account of themselves in our schools and 
colleges. We are delighted to have them 
as we are to have you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope that your 
stay will be both pleasant and profitable, 
I know that, as a result of your being 
here, the many ties that bind our two 
countries together will be made even 
stronger than before. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, we are 
privileged to have in the Senate Cham- 
ber today 12 distinguished Members of 
the British Parliament who are visting 
the United States under the Depart- 
ment of State’s International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service. Our British 
colleagues are returning a visit made by 
a delegation from both Houses of Con- 
gress to the United Kingdom as the 
guests of Parliament in the fall of 1955. 

Those of us who had the great pleas- 
ure of making that journey, and, indeed, 
anyone who has ever had the pleasure 
of visting the British Isles, will always 
remember a most hearty and pleasant 
reception. Such visits do permit the 
making of valuable firsthand impres- 
sions. The ladies and gentlemen of the 
British Delegation, after leaving Wash- 
ington at the end of this week, will 
journey to Williamsburg, where they will 
see mirrored our common Anglo-Saxon 
heritage. From there they will proceed 
to New Orleans, and then individually 
to those parts of the United States 
which are of the greatest personal and 
professional interests to them. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be able to 
welcome you here, and I express the 
fervent hope that your visit to this coun- 
try will be as pleasant as was ours to the 
United Kingdom. I assure you that you 
will have the opportunity to observe at 
firsthand the great reservoir of good will 
and friendship which your country en- 
joys on this side of the ocean. Visits 
of this type cannot but break down the 
many barriers of misunderstanding, and 
result in ever closer bonds between our 
countries. I am sure that I am express- 
ing the sentiments of my colleagues in 
the Senate when I say that I hope that 
when you return home you will do so in 
the knowledge that your visit has fur- 
ther strengthened the many bonds of 
understanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
minority leader of the Senate, I should 
like to join in extending a bipartisan 
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welcome to our distinguished visitors 
from overseas. All of us are mindful of 
the common heritage of our two coun- 
tries. Some of us were privileged dur- 
ing the dark days of World War II to 
observe the stoutheartedness of the 
British people under attacks which were 
then being made. I, myself, happened to 
be in London on the night of the last 
of the so-called old-fashioned raids 
there, at the time the V-1’s and V-2’s 
first came to the British Isles and over 
their capital. 

I believe no ally which this country 
has had over the years has been a 
stouter one in time of trouble than the 
British people. If we were ever chal- 
lenged again to preserve human free- 
dom, there is no nation which I should 
like to know we were standing shoulder 
to shoulder with to help maintain a Free 
World of free men, than the nation so 
ably represented by the delegation visit- 
ing us today. 

I might say parenthetically I am 
pleased that by happenstance the Mem- 
bers of Parliament came to sit on this 
side of the aisle, for if I only had this 
many additional Senators, the minority 
party would be the majority one. 

However, I do not greet you in any 
partisan sense, because I want you to 
know that while the center aisle divides 
our two great parties in the Chamber 
of the Senate of the United States, the 
welcome you receive is from a unani- 
mous. Senate speaking on behalf of the 
American people to the British people, 
and we are pleased to have you here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
I may, I should like to introduce the 
members of the British Parliament in 
the visiting delegation. As I read their 
names I ask them to rise, so that my 
colleagues may identify them. Then I 
hope we shall have an opportunity to 
shake hands and greet each other. 

The leader of the delegation, Sir 
James Henderson-Stewart. 

Lord Rea. 

Lord St. Oswald. 

Mr. Charles Doughty. 

Miss Margaret Herbison. 

Mr. Michael Hughes-Young. 

Mr. R. Godman Irvine. 

Dr. J. Dickson Mabon. 

Mrs. P. McLaughlin. 

Mr. E. Popplewell. 

Mr. W. A. Wilkins. 

The Reverend Llywelyn Williams. 

(As their names were read, the distin- 
guished visitors rose in their places, and 
were greeted with applause.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
regarding our distinguished visitors be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION 

Sir James Henderson-Stewart, Bart., Mem- 
ber of Parliament, leader of the delegation: 
Born 1897. Liberal Unionist Member for East 
Fife since 1933. Educated Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Created a baronet in 1957. Served with 
the British Expeditionary Force, 1917-19 and 
in World War II. 

Joint Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State for Scotland, 1952. Former leader of 
the National Liberal Party in the House of 
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Commons. Member of the council, Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Lord Rea, O.B.E.: Born 1900. Educated 
Westminster and Christ’s College, Oxford, 
and at Grenoble University. Served in the 
Grenadier Guards, 1918-19. 

Liberal leader in the House of Lords since 
1955. President of the Liberal Party, 1955- 
56. Justice of the peace. Lord Rea led a 
British Parliamentary delegation under the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union to Burma and 
Indonesia in 1954. 

Lord St. Oswald, Member of the House 
of Commons: Born 1916. Educated at Stowe. 
‘Took his seat in the House of Lords on March 
19,1957. Captain, acting major, Eighth Royal 
Irish Hussars. Served in southeast Asia, 
1943-45. Wounded, mentioned in dispatch. 
Korea, 1950-52. 

Mr. Charles Doughty, Q. C., Member of 
Parliament: Born 1902. Conservative Mem- 
ber for Surrey, eastern division, since 1951. 
Educated Eton and Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. Barrister-at-law. Served in the Cold- 
stream Guards, 1940-45. Mrs. Doughty will 
accompany her husband. 

Miss Margaret Herbison, Member of Parlia- 
ment: Born 1907. Labor Member for Lanark, 
northern division, since 1945. Educated at 
the University of Glasgow. Tutor for the 
National Council of Labor colleges. A mem- 
ber of the National Executive of the Labor 
Party. 

Was Joint Parliamentary Under Secretary 
of State, the Scottish Office, 1950-51. 

Mr. Michael Hughes-Young, M. C., Member 
of Parliament: Born 1912. Conservative 
Member for Wandsworth Central since 1955. 
Educated at Harrow and the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. Before the war, he was 
commissioned in the Black Watch and served 
with the French Army and with the King's 
African Rifles in Africa. He retired as a 
lieutenant colonel in 1948. 

He was on the staff of the publicity de- 
partment, Conservative central office, and 
was Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Minister of State, Board of Trade, March- 
April 1956. Created as assistant government 
whip in April 1956. 

Mr. R. Godman Irvine, Member of Parlia- 
ment: Born 1909. Conservative Member of 
the Rye division of East Sussex. Educated 
at St. Paul’s School and Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Barrister. Served with the Royal 
Navy Volunteer Reserve, 1940-46, as a lieu- 
tenant commander. He was chairman of 
the National Farmer’s Union branch and 
chairman of the Agricultural Land Tribune, 
Southeastern Provinces. He farms in Sus- 
sex. Mrs. Irvine will accompany her hus- 
band. 

Dr. J. Dickson Mabon, Member of Parlia- 
ment: Born 1925. Labor and cooperative 
Member for Greenock, Scotland, since 1955. 
Educated at the University of Glasgow. 
Served in the mines. President of the Glas- 
gow Union, 1951-52, and of the Scottish 
Union of Students, 1954. 

Mrs. P. McLaughlin, Member of Parlia- 
ment: Born 1917. Conservative Member for 
Belfast West since 1955. Educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. Member of the executive 
committee of the Ulster Women’s Unionist 


Council. President of the Allen Club for 
Old People. District Commissioner, Girl 
Guides. 


Mr. E. Popplewell, C. B. E., Member of Par- 
liament: Born 1889. Labour Member for 
Newcastle on Tyne West since 1945. Gov- 
ernment whip since May 1946. Justice of 
the peace. Vice Chamberlain of Her Maj- 
esty's Household, 1947-51. Created a C. B. E. 
in 1951. 

Mr. W. A. Wilkins, Member of Parliament: 
Born 1889. Labour Member for Bristol 
South since 1945, Assistant whip since 
October 1947. A Lord Commissioner of the 
Treasury, 1950-51. Member of the Bristol 
County Council, 1936-46. Mrs. Wilkins will 
come to the United States with her husband 
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but will probably not accompany him on 
his Washington visit. 

The Reverend Llywelyn Williams, Member 
of Parliament: Born 1911. Labour Member 
for the Abertillery Division, Wales, since 
November 1950. Educated Swansea Uni- 
versity. Congregational minister of re- 
ligion, 1936-50. He was a propaganda 
speaker for the Labor-Party for many years 
and a lecturer in the Workers’ Educational 
Association. He was a delegate to the Coun- 
cil of Europe, Strasbourg, 1952-53. 


Mr. THYE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I prepared some brief remarks 
which I had intended to deliver at the 
time the members of the British Parlia- 
ment were in the Chamber, just prior to 
the short recess, when the Senate re- 
ceived its distinguished visitors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be printed in the RECORD 
just prior to the recess. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 


It is indeed a great pleasure to have with 
us here today this distinguished group of 
Members of the British Parliament. In the 
group I understand there are representatives 
of the Conservative, Labor, and Liberal 
Parties and of both the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. It is particularly 
interesting to note that there are two lady 
members in the delegation. 

We have all heard of the great friendliness 
and hospitality shown 11 of our colleagues 
in Congress when they visited Great Britain 
in the fall of 1955. It is therefore doubly a 
pleasant duty to welcome this group to this 
Chamber today. 

In addition to visiting Williamsburg, Va., 
and New Orleans, I am told that they plan 
to travel alone or in small groups to various 
parts of the United States. I hope they will 
gain thereby an idea of the great scope and 
variety of our country. It usually comes as 
a surprise to visitors from abroad to discover 
that, although the various sections of this 
country are basically unified, there are also 
many interesting regional differences. 

Over the years the United States Govern- 
ment has invited many guests to our coun- 
try, but there have been few, if any, visitors 
more welcome than these outstanding Mem- 
bers of the British Parliament. Today as 
the Free World faces a greater challenge than 
ever before in history, it is vital that our two 
countries, tied together by bonds of language 
and history, move ever closer together. Our 
distinguished British colleagues as they 
mingle with us today stand as a symbol of 
the closeness of the friendship and coopera- 
tion existing between our two countries, 
which we all hope will become ever closer 
and closer. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senate will now stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., the 
Senate took a recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

The members of the visiting delega- 
tion were escorted to a position on the 
floor of the Senate in front of the Vice 
President’s desk, and were there greeted 
by Members of the Senate, who were 
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introduced to them by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas and Mr. KNOWLAND. 

Following the informal reception, the 
distinguished visitors were escorted from 
the Chamber. 

At 12 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m., 
the Senate reassembled, and was called 
to order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 1082. An act for the relief of Katina 
Apostolou; 

S. 2062. An act for the relief of Yasna 
Trevizan; and 

S. 2124. An act for the relief of Tasia J. 
Somas. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10843) to amend section 114 of 
the Soil Bank Act with respect to com- 
pliance with corn acreage allotments. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4544) 
for the relief of Louis S. Levenson; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. FORRESTER, Mr. DONO- 
HUE, and Mr. Burpick were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 303) establishing 
that when the two Houses adjourn on 
Thursday, April 3, 1958, they stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock meridian, Mon- 
day, April 14, 1958, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 10843) to amend 
section 114 of the Soil Bank Act with re- 
spect to compliance with corn acreage 
allotments, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN ATOMIC 
POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to call the attention of our Members 
and the public to a significant speech by 
the Honorable Cart T. DurHam before 
the National Nuclear Congress at Chi- 
cago on March 19, 1958. As Senators 
know, he is chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy during the cur- 
rent session. The title of his speech is 
“Current Problems in Atomic Power De- 
velopment,” and he covers many of the 
pressing problems which are confronting 
us in the atomic energy field. 

Of particular importance in the speech 
is his emphasis on civilian control of the 
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peacetime development of outer space. 
He also calls attention to our continuing 
bottleneck in the production of plu- 
tonium—which is much needed for our 
small atomic weapons program. 

The continuing and insidious problem 
of overclassification of information on 
research work in atomic energy also 
comes in for condemnation by Chairman 
Duram. In the past I have had some 
remarks to make on this subject, and I 
commend Mr. DurHam’s comments for 
your consideration. 

Lastly he provides a rundown on the 
status of the atomic power program, and 
efforts by the Joint Committee to work 
with the AEC in developing an accept- 
able program. These efforts are com- 
mendable and worthwhile. The junior 
Senator from New Mexico has been 
through some atomic power battles and 
will want to see proof positive on the 
part of the Chairman and other members 
of AEC, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the White House, as to their idea of an 
accelerated domestic and foreign atomic 
power program as a package, before there 
will be assurance that this country’s pro- 
gram will move forward as rapidly as it 
should. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CURRENT PROBLEMS IN ATOMIC POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 
Speech before Atomic Energy Management 

Conference of Atomic Industrial Forum 

and National Industrial Conference Board, 

Chicago, Ill., Wednesday March 19, 1958, 

by Hon. Cart T. DURHAM, of North Caro- 

lina, chairman, Joint Committee on 

Atomic Energy 

It is a pleasure to talk once again to mem- 
bers and guests of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum and the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board at this joint luncheon. I use 
the phrase “once again” advisedly, since I 
talked to the forum at your New York meet- 
ing last fall, and to the NICB at your Phil- 
adelphia congress last year. 

Today I propose to discuss some of our 
current problems in atomic-energy develop- 
ment, both the military and peacetime as- 
pects. These problems for the most part 
have been disclosed by the joint committee 
hearings this session, by its informal semi- 
nars on the atomic-power program held last 
fall, and by its trips to atomic installations 
here and abroad. Because of your interest 
in questions of management and informa- 
tion, I have tried to emphasize these aspects 
of the issues of public policy which I dis- 
cuss. 

In a sense my talk today may be said to 
be a followup on my Philadelphia speech of 
a year ago. In that address I reviewed some 
of the hard facts in the atomic-energy field, 
and attempted to point up some of the hard 
questions which are necessary to an under- 
standing and solution to the problems 
which face us. I also made some recom- 
mendations as to policies and programs 
which I believe are necessary to meet our 
national and international obligations in the 
atomic-energy field. 


BASIC QUESTIONS 


I believe we have made considerable prog- 
ress in recognizing most of the facts and 
hard questions to which I called your at- 
tention last year. For example, the problems 
of increased costs and slippages in schedules 
of prototype reactor projects, together with 
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the basic questions of where the money and 
direction for an expanded program are go- 
ing to come from, have received consider- 
able attention in the past year. 

I regret to say that we are still not out of 
the woods in terms of revised policies and 
expanded programs necessary to cope with 
the situation. The root problem is the ques- 
tion of leadership in atomic technology, and 
the role of the United States and the AEC in 
assuming such leadership. 

However, I still remain an optimist as to 
how it will all come out. I am particularly 
pleased that AEC, with the active participa- 
tion of its new Commissioners, shows signs 
of assuming some of the qualities of leader- 
ship and a willingness to cooperate with the 
Congress, which are so necessary to the suc- 
cess of any program. 

MILITARY APPLICATION PROBLEMS 


Getting down to cases, let me first review 
some of our problems in the military field. 
To begin with, let me point out that we con- 
tinue to make improvements in weapons 
technology. Our weapons development and 
production has been in advance of their 
means of delivery, particularly as to missiles. 
There has been no lag in the atomic war- 
head phase of the missile program. 

Civilian control 

Last year I pointed out that most of our 
progress under the 1946 and 1954 Atomic 
Energy Acts is attributable to the fact that 
we have had a civillan Atomic Energy Com- 
mission responsible for the entire atomic 
energy program. 

This policy of civilian control is presently 
being put in jeopardy in two different ways. 
First is by the process of nibbling—of propos- 
ing detailed changes in the Atomic Energy 
Act and practices thereunder which may en- 
hance the role of the military. For example, 
in H. R. 10348, which provides for exchange 
of information and materials with our NATO 
allies, there is an obscure provision which 
extends a Defense Department veto over the 
declassification of restricted data from weap- 
ons to all military applications, including 
naval reactors, and nuclear aircraft and 
rocket development conducted by the AEC. 


Outer space propulsion 


More important, we are also faced with 
serious challenge to civilian control in the 
field of outer space propulsion. Hearings 
held by the Joint Committee revealed atomic 
energy will play a key role in long-range 
space ships with heavy pay loads. The atom 
will be important both as a heat source for 
the initial thrust, and as a source of electri- 
cal power to accelerate possible ion propel- 
lents once a ship reaches outer space. 

But as recent events have shown, the com- 
bination of the Defense Department and the 
promoters of conventional fuels and aircraft 
is making a strong play for military develop- 
ment of space vehicles. I recognize that 
there are reasonable arguments for and 
against giving the complete responsibility to 
AEC along the lines of S. 3117 and H. R. 10271 
introduced by Senator ANDERSON and myself. 
However, I do believe we must remain true 
to the principle of civilian control, and as a 
minimum preserve AEC responsibilities for 
atomic power development for space vehicles. 

Plutonium production bottleneck 

Our second problem in the military field 
concerns our needs over the next 5 or 6 years 
for additional amounts of plutonium for an 
expanded small weapons program. I regret 
to say that the Defense Department has made 
no progress in getting out of its bureaucratic 
treadmill of basing its plutonium require- 
ments on current AEC productive capacity. 
This absurd situation has been repeatedly 
called to the attention of the military since 
the first joint committee meeting was held 
on the subject in 1947. I hope the new Sec- 
retary of Defense will substantially revise his 
planning procedures in time for his first 
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appearance with the joint committee in the 
next month. Meanwhile, we are looking for- 
ward to the design study for an advanced 
large-scale plutonium producing reactor 
which the joint committee authorized last 
year, 


Aircraft nuclear propulsion project 

Our third and last problem in the military 
field, relates to the aircraft nuclear propul- 
sion project, or ANP as it is called. Plans 
for the so-called early flight program received 
a serious setback by the Under Secretary of 
Defense and the President on March 5 of 
this year. For a while last year and early 
this year we thought the ANP program was 
getting on the right track. Management 
improvements in terms of placing responsi- 
bility for the ANP program in a single office 
under the direction of one man—so long 
recommended by the joint committee—were 
finally accomplished. 

The project was even able to get by several 
advisory committees and an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Research and Engineering, 
now retired. But it came a cropper with 
another committee, or subcommittee, ap- 
pointed by Dr. Killian. This committee, 
after only an afternoon’s briefing and a cur- 
sory field trip, made its recommendation to 
the President and Defense Department with- 
out even discussing its tentative findings 
with the officials responsible for the technical 
direction of the work. In the joint com- 
mittee’s hearing on March 5, it was brought 
out that a full year has been lost in the 
shuffle of schedules as presented to the com- 
mittee a year ago. Thus the ANP program 
remains as a colossal monument of malad- 
ministration by the Defense Department. 

Naval reactor progress 

We can retain some pride that in the field 
of naval reactors we continue to make prog- 
ress under the leadership of Admiral Rick- 
over and the AEC naval reactors branch. 
During the past year the Nautilus accom- 
plished its daring Arctic exploration under 
the polar ice, and the new and most modern 
atomic submarine, the Skate, set a record on 
its first run to England. Our main problem 
with respect to nuclear submarines is how 
to get more of them, particularly the type 
from which the Polaris or other interme- 
diate range missiles can be launched. 
PEACETIME APPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY 

Coming now to peaceful applications of 
the atom, we can point to considerable ac- 
complishment in the last year. The diversi- 
fied types of experimental reactors in the 
AEC 5-year program sponsored by the joint 
committee reached criticality and began 
low power operations. Our first full scale 
atomic power plant at Shippingport also 
went into operation in 1957 and continues 
full power operations. Progress is being 
made in some of the private reactor proj- 
ects, such as the Vallecitos experimental 
reactor, and the Dresden project near this 
city of Chicago. 

During the past year in the foreign field, 
the International Atomic Energy Agency was 
established and the treaty ratified. As you 
know, our former colleague, Stub Cole, is 
Director-General of this agency, and Bob 
McKinney whom you heard last night, is the 
senior United States Representative. The 
new Euratom atomic power agency has 
also been established, and AEC has an- 
nounced that a cooperative program is being 


developed. 
Declassification 


Progress is also being made in other aspects 
of the atomic energy program. AEC reports 
that continued emphasis is being given to 
declassification of civilian reactor tech- 
nology. Possibly more important has been 
the declassification of many phases of the 
controlled thermonuclear project. 

Reference to the Sherwood project reminds 
me of a colloquy during the 202 hearings a 
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few weeks ago. Representatives of the Com- 
mission were pointing out how liberal they 
were in declassifying parts of this project. 
At this point, I asked the question which has 
troubled me for some years: “Why don’t you 
declassify the entire controlled thermo- 
nuclear project?” Various reasons were 
given as to why this would be bad, including 
the problem of a backlog of unpublished in- 
formation which would require 2 years to 
untangle. The latter reasoning points up 
dangers to research efforts carried out under 
secrecy wraps, and raises the further ques- 
tion whether the program should ever have 
been classified. 

Certainly, with the Russians probably at a 
comparable stage of development in con- 
trolled thermonuclear research, the Com- 
mission ought to ease up on the present 
stringent criteria blocking widespread indus- 
trial access to information being developed 
in the program. Continued exclusion of 
competent American industrial firms and 
their engineering talents from this impor- 
tant work will not only fail to serve national 
security interests but will penalize us in our 
efforts to compete effectively with the Soviet 
bloc nations in scientific advancement. 

The overall problem of security classifica- 
tion may need some rethinking in the light 
of Under Secretary Quarles’ statement before 
the joint committee as to the independent 
progress achieved by the Russians in their 
Weapons program as follows: 

“We believe that there is no important 
areas of nuclear weapon technology known 
to the United States that the Soviets will not 
be able to attain through their own efforts. 

“We believe this competence has been 
achieved in a large measure independently of 
outside sources of information.” 

Undoubtedly the technical accomplish- 
ments of the Russians, apparently unaided 
by United States developments, will ulti- 
mately require a complete reappraisal of our 
classification and security policies. 


Industry consultation 


Improvements have also been made during 
the year in AEC’s policy of consultation with 
industry as a group. Heretofore, AEC had 
followed this policy only with respect to its 
licensing program, with generally good re- 
sults. With some encouragement from the 
joint committee, AEC has extended this 
policy to its indemnity program and then to 
its reactor development program last De- 
cember. More recently the Commission has 
indicated a possible willingness to undertake 
group consultation on its contract policies. 
A first step was taken in a recent informal 
seminar held by the Atomic Forum. The 
Commission is also undertaking group con- 
sultation on its patent policies through a 
series of public hearings. 


Patents 


Incidentally, the question of patents also 
received some consideration during the 202 
hearings. The committee was informed 
once again that AEC is not making an ex- 
tensive enough effort to protect United 
States patent rights in foreign countries, to 
the detriment of all industry in the United 
States and particularly the industrial con- 
tractor which did the development work on 
which the patent was based. Problems of 
compulsory cross-licensing of private inven- 
tions under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
were also discussed in the statutory hearings. 


Bureau of Budget holdbacks of funds 

Possibly the greatest single problem en- 
countered by AEC since Congress adjourned 
last August—with the exception of the raw 
materials cutback, and expanded atomic- 
power programas the problem of the hold- 
back of funds for AEC authorized projects 
which the Congress had appropriated. When 
members of the joint committee returned 
from their trip to Vienna and European 
atomic-energy installations last fall, we nat- 
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urally began to inquire how the program 
Congress had authorized was coming along. 
To our surprise, we found that many proj- 
ects had either been delayed substantially 
or not started at all, Thus, for example, we 
found that all funds for construction of the 
EBR II had been held up, and that no con- 
struction funds for the plutonium recycle re- 
actor project had been made available. 

In view of these apparent unnecessary de- 
lays, I wrote a letter to the Commission dated 
November 7, 1957, requesting complete in- 
formation as to the holdbacks, and inquiring 
as to what efforts AEC was making to get the 
money. It has taken a series of letters and 
conferences with the AEC Controller's office 
over a period of several months to get all the 
facts. In s it appears that of De- 
cember 1, 1957, a total of $360,656,000 in con- 
struction appropriations were held back, 
Analysis of individual cases revealed that 
AEC was not always diligent in trying to ob- 
tain its funds from the Bureau. However 
the procedure adopted by the Bureau of re- 
quiring rejustification of budget require- 
ments each month on an urgent project basis 
made it extremely difficult for contractors 
and AEC administrators to come through 
with the necessary backup each month. It 
was only after repeated inquiry by the joint 
committee that action on releasing these 
funds was begun in December and January 
of 1958. 

From the above discussion, you can see 
that we on the joint committee were grati- 
fied, but not impressed, by a series of AEC 
announcements in the last month or so 
about the authorization of design of a large- 
scale accelerator, and a fuels technology cen- 
ter, at Argonne. They were authorized a 
long time ago, but false economy and poor 
management by the executive branch had 
held them up all the time. 


Civilian atomic-power program 


Now if the AEC’s Government atomic- 
power-development program could be said 
to have been stalled for lack of funds last 
fall, the Commission’s power-demonstration 
program and the private atomic-power-de- 
velopment program perhaps could be said to 
have been marking time, possibly for the 
same reason, . 

As you will recall there appeared to be 
considerable confusion as to what the ob- 


jectives of the program were and should 


be, and what kind of a program was needed 
to implement various assumed objectives. 
Various responsible groups such as the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, the American As- 
sembly of Columbia University, and the Na- 
tional Planning Association, pointed out the 
seriousness of the situation and the neces- 
sity for arriving at some solution as to ob- 
jectives, program, and methods, 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
as the Congressional “board of directors” for 
the Nation’s atomic energy program, has 
long felt the need for positive and vigorous 
action in our atomic power development 
program. In view of the confusion over 
the existing program and its objectives, the 
committee convened a series of informal 
seminars this past November to consider the 
views of reactor experts and representatives 
of the atomic industry. 

The results of these seminars confirmed 
the committee’s belief that greater efforts 
will be needed to spur a program which is 
still very much in the research and de- 
velopment stage. The results also tended 
to confirm the impression that there is no 
present general shortage of engineers and 
scientists and that the main roadblocks are 
technical and financial. 

It was in this context that I wrote a 
letter to Chairman Lewis Strauss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, on November 
27, 1957, requesting the Commission to de- 
velop, with the cooperation of the Joint 
Committee, some realistic program objectives 
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and an accelerated program to carry them 
out. The Commission accepted this invita- 
tion and considerable progress has been made 
toward a definition of objectives. Progress 
has also been made on the scope of the 
program, but there are outstanding ques- 
tions as to methods of getting the job done 
which must be resolved. 

While it obviously is not possible or ap- 
propriate to reveal the details of what the 
Forum Memo has called “Suspense in Wash- 
ington” I believe it is in the public in- 
terest to sketch the program objectives 
which have been discussed and to which no 
serious disagreement has been raised. 
These objectives may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. To achieve economic atomic power in 
the United States at early date. 

2. To render maximum help to our foreign 
friends, particularly our NATO allies, in 
their program to achieve nuclear power in 
large quantities as soon as possible. 

8. To fortify our worldwide leadership in 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy, 
particularly atomic power. 

4. To obtain more plutonium. 

As you can see, they are pretty much the 
same ones that we all have been talking 
about for some time. But it does do some 
good to get them down on paper, and then 
begin to set target dates, and monetary 
levels of effort. Then we have to scope it 
out and figure out the methods of financ- 
ing and direction, 

But no matter what methods are adopted, 
we can be sure that any expanded program 
will take substantially more funds, Govern- 
ment and private, and a great deal of effort 
by all participating organizations. 

This raises the final question of whether 
it is worth it. I think such an accelerated 
atomic-power program is at least as im- 
portant as building post offices and levee 
projects ahead of schedule to combat the 
recession. In this connection we should 
note that reactors and laboratories and re- 
processing facilities use a great deal of con- 
crete and steel. 

But far more important, it seems to me, 
is our obligation to ourselves and the Free 
World to maintain our world leadership in 
atomic technology. We all know that the 
Soviet Communists are engaged in an all-out 
effort to beat the United States in science 
and technology, including atomic energy. 
History has shown that when a nation starts 
on the downgrade in its leadership, as meas- 
ured in the development of its energy re- 
sources, it usually loses out as a world power, 
I don't think we want that to happen here, 

I would like to emphasize that the pro- 
gram which I hope we can come up with 
will be one which provides for a cooperative 
effort with, rather than an all-out competi- 
tive effort against, our friends and allies in 
Britain and the North Atlantic countries 
represented in EURATOM and the OEEC. 
In cooperating with them, we help our own 
atomic equipment industry get some expe- 
rience in building reactors. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out 
that we have time enough—but with precious 
little to spare—to come up with an adequate 
atomic-power program in this Congress. I 
believe that the AEC in good faith is trying 
to develop a workable program which will 
be acceptable to all concerned. If despite 
these efforts, for reasons of fiscal policy or 
otherwise, the Commission is not able to 
come up with an adequate program, then 
the joint committee and the Congress must 
try to fill the gaps. 

Well, gentlemen, that about completes my 
sketch of some of our current problems in 
atomic-energy development. I couldn't cov- 
er them all, such as the raw-materials prob- 
lem, but I hope you may have obtained some 
insights on the way our mutual problems 
are viewed from Capitol Hill. 

Thank you very much, 
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LOUIS S. LEVENSON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 4544) for the relief of 
Louis S. Levenson, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 30, 1957, the Senate 
passed, with an amendment, H. R. 4544, 
for the relief of Louis S. Levenson. 

The House has disagreed to the Senate 
amendment, and has requested a con- 
ference. 

I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendment, agree to the conference 
asked by the House; and that the Chair 
appoint conferees on the part of the 
Senate. This motion has been cleared 
with the minority. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Ervin, 
and Mr. Hruska conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


KATINA APOSTOLOU 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1082) for the relief of Katina Apostolou, 
which was, in line 7, after “States” insert: 
: Provided, That the natural parents of 
Katina Apostolou shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 


YASNA TREVIZAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2062) for the relief of Yasna Trevizan, 
which was, in line 7, after “States” in- 
sert: Provided, That the natural par- 
ents of Yasna Trevizan shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act.” 


TASIA J. SOMAS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2124) 
for the relief of Tasia J. Somas, which 
was, in line 7, after “citizen” insert: 
Provided, That the natural parents of 
Tasia J. Somas shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 26, 1957, the Senate passed 
S. 1082, and on August 20, 1957, it passed 
S. 2062 and S. 2124. These bills would 
grant to the minor children adopted or to 
be adopted by citizens of the United 
States the status of nonquota immi- 
grants, which is the status normally en- 
joyed by the alien minor children of 
United States citizens. On March 18, 
1958, these bills were passed by the House 
of Representatives, each with an amend- 
ment to provide that the natural parents 
of the beneficiaries shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
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privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

This language is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to the bills S. 1082, S. 2062, 
and S. 2124. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform the Senate 
that we hope to conclude consideration 
of the highway bill sometime during the 
day. Ithen expect to move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
Order No. 1427, H. R. 8268, to amend sec- 
tion 512 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 

The bill has been cleared by the mi- 
nority, and I understand it was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Finance. 
I hope Members will take notice of this 
announcement. 


SOUTH-POLE DOG 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, a week 
ago today, I introduced a bill, S. 3529, 
to prevent the separation of a sled dog 
from his master. I introduced that pri- 
vate bill to provide that when Navy 
Lieutenant Tuck was mustered out of 
the service, he might keep the service 
dog he raised at the South Pole. I was 
informed at that time that the Navy 
Department, according to laws and reg- 
ulations, had to consider this sled dog 
as being surplus defense property and 
subject to public auction, and that Lieu- 
tenant Tuck would be precluded from 
bidding at that auction. 

I have now received a letter from the 
Navy Department, informing me that 
positive action has been taken to cir- 
cumvent the regulations and allow Lieu- 
tenant Tuck and his dog, Bravo, to be 
mustered out of the Navy together. Mr. 
President, in order that the Recorp may 
be complete on this case, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter I received 
from Rear Adm. C. C. Kirkpatrick, and 
a newspaper article, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1958. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR THYE; I wish to thank 
you for your personal interest and assistance 
in restoring a dog, namely Bravo, to his 
master, Lt. (jg.) Jack Tuck. 

As you know, Lieutenant (jg.) Tuck 
raised Bravo, the only remaining pup from 
a litter of nine Huskies, during the past 
Navy Antarctic Expedition, Deep Freeze II. 

Certain regulations, which stem from the 
laws of the country, exist to protect Gov- 
ernment property for personal use. We both 
recognize the need for these regulations but 
when they involve the love of a dog for his 
master, I am sure they do not apply. 

With your great interest, Senator, and 
positive action taken within the Navy, we 
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were able to circumvent the redtape in 
order to accomplish a humane act. 

Bravo will be given an honorable dis- 
charge for his heroic service to man during 
the long 6 months he spent at the South 
Pole and turned over to the custody of his 
master, Lt. (jg.) Jack Tuck. 

Let me again express the Navy's gratitude 
to you for all your assistance in this com- 
paratively minor incident in the affairs of 
the world today but of tremendous interest 
to a dog and his master. 

Most sincerely, 
C. OC. KIRKPATRICK, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Injormation. 


Bravo, Navy SLED Dod, Is No LONGER SURPLUS 

Bravo, the part-wolf sled dog born in 
Antarctica, won't be sold by the Navy as 
surplus property after all. 

With magnificent disregard for legal ob- 
stacles, the Navy has slashed redtape and 
will give Bravo an honorable discharge in 
the near future. 

This will enable the dog to remain with 
Lt. (Jg.) Jack Tuck, one of the Navy men 
and scientists who lived at the American 
South Pole base last year. 

Lieutenant Tuck, who was Bravo's princi- 
pal nursemaid and trainer, will be leaving 
the Navy soon to enter college. If all goes 
well, he and Bravo will get their discharges 
about the same time. 

Involved in making this possible were 
Secretary of the Navy Gates, a fine hand at 
snipping entangling redtape, three admirals, 
two United States Senators, and a host of 
others. 

The Navy's preoccupation with Bravo be- 
gan with a telephone call Friday, March 14, 
from Dr. Thomas W. McKnew, vice president 
of the National Geographic Magazine, to 
Rear Adm. Charles C. Kirkpatrick, Navy 
Chief of Information. 

Dr. McKnew was passing on the concern 
of Dr. Paul A. Siple of 131 North Jackson 
Street, Arlington, scientific leader of the 
American expedition, about Bravo's fate. 
According to Dr. Siple, Lieutenant Tuck was 
heartbroken over the prospects that Bravo, 
who will be featured in an article in the 
magazine's April issue, would be sold along 
with four others for which the Navy paid 
$233 each. 

“Wouldn't it be a good thing for the 
Navy,” Dr. McKnew wondered, “to keep the 
dog or turn him over to Lieutenant Tuck?” 

“Tom,” said Admiral Kirkpatrick, “I think 
it’s wonderful. III guarantee you, and I 
don't know how I'm going to do it, that this 
dog will be sold only over my dead body.” 

He set Navy machinery in motion and in 
time the case of Bravo came before Rear 
Adm. R. J. Arnold, chief of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 

“All right,” agreed Admiral Arnold, “we 
won't sell the dog.” 

Navy business took Admiral Kirkpatrick 
off to Florida. Before leaving, to make sure 
there’d be no slip-up, he left instructions, 
“Don’t let anything happen to this dog with- 
out informing me.” 

When the admiral got back, nothing had 
happened, literally nothing, The inevitable 
legal questions had arisen. The obstacles 
were (1) the dog had been declared surplus 
and (2) there was no legal way, it would be 
against the law, in fact, to give him away. 

By this time, Senator Ture, Republican, 
of Minnesota, was taking a hand in Bravo's 
favor. He telephoned Rear Adm. Thomas L. 
Becknell, Jr., Deputy Chief of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, and learned about 
the difficulties. 

“T’ll introduce a bill,” promised Senator 
THYE. 

“Wonderful, go ahead,” said Admiral 
Becknell. 
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And now, Senator CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, had become interested (Lieu- 
tenant Tuck is from Erie), but the Navy was 
of a mind to take matters into its own hands 
even at the risk of a Congressional investiga- 
tion. Not only would Bravo not be sold, but 
he would be turned over to Lieutenant. Tuck 
if the officer wanted him. With customary 
Navy thoroughness, a call went through to 
the lieutenant, and he certainly did want 
the dog. 

CLARK CALLS. GATES 

That was about the time Senator CLARK 
got on the telephone direct to Secretary 
Gates, an old friend and fellow Philadelphian. 

“What are you doing to this dog?” Senator 
CLARK asked. 

“What dog?” asked Secretary Gates, who 
has a few other matters on his mind. 

Senator CLARK told him. 

“I'll get on it right away,” Mr. Gates re- 

lied. 
z A little later he was consulting with Ad- 
miral Kirkpatrick. Let's just give him to 
Lieutenant Tuck,” it was suggested. “Never 
mind the law and hang the consequences.” 

“Fine, let's do it,” the Secretary replied. 

That's how it came about that Bravo, now 
at the Seabees base at Davisville, R. I., will 
get his honorable discharge. 


MINNEAPOLIS JUNIOR. GHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the junior 
chamber of commerce in Minneapolis 
has for the past 4 years been active in 
promoting a program for the improve- 
ment of labor-management relations. 
On Tuesday of this week, the Min- 
neapolis JC’s opened their Jaycee labor- 
management relations forum for the 
fourth year, and it was announced last 
week that the national board of directors 
of the Jaycees, meeting in Tulsa, Okla., 
recently, decided to adopt the Min- 
neapolis plan as a national project. 
This will mean that the plan will be 
featured at the Junior Chamber Inter- 
national World Congress in Minneapolis 
in November of this year. 

Mr. President, in recognition of the 
service being rendered by the Min- 
neapolis Junior Chamber of Commerce 
im the field of labor-management rela- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article which was published in the Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune of March 23, 
1958, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Orry Jaycer Provecr Is MODEL ror UNITED 

STATES 
(By Sam Romer) 

A made-in-Minneapolis Jaycee project. will 
become the pattern for a national—and. per- 
haps an international—junior chamber of 
commerce program for promotion of im- 
proved labor relations. 

Tt is the 4-year-old Minneapolis Jaycee 
labor-management relations forum, which 
gets. under way this year Tuesday at the 
Leamington Hotel. 

Jaycee officials Saturday disclosed that the 
national board of directors, meeting at Tulsa, 
Okla., decided to make the Minneapolis plan 
a national the only national project 
approved by the board this year. 

This will mean that the plan will get spe- 
cial attention when the Junior Chamber 
International World Congress is held in 
Minneapolis in November. A specially pre- 
pared booklet will be distributed to some 
750 delegates from 52 nations explaining 
the program, 
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A special feature of the forum is the an- 
nual awards dinner when a labor-nomi- 
nated employer and a management-nomi- 
nated union leader are honored for their 
contributions to industrial peace. 

This year the award winner will be Mar- 
shall J. Diebold, vice president of Northrup, 
King & Co., and Harry E. Leonard, financial 
secretary of International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 1160. 

A feature of the awards dinner this year 
will be the presentation of a special award 
to Dr. Herbert. G. » Jr., University 
of Minnesota. industrial relations profes- 
sor and' assistant director of the university 
industrial relations center. 

Heneman, who has beem an adviser to the 
Jaycee group since its inception, will be 
given an honorary life membership in the 
committee. 

Principal speaker at the dinner, which 
will start at 6:30 p. m., will be Joseph Pin- 
negan, Washington, Director of the Federal 
Mediation Service. 

The committee is headed by Kenneth Hall, 
with Robert Fjerstad as vice chairman and 
Al Arbeiter, secretary. It has about 25 
active members. 


DEATH OF L. M. WINTERS, 
LIVESTOCK EXPERT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, one of the 
world’s leading authorities om livestock 
breeding was recently struck down by a 
heart attack while serving with the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
in Baghdad, Iraq. Mr. L. M. Winters 
served on the staff of the University of 
Minnesota from 1928 until his retirement 
in 1956 as professor of animal husband- 
ry. In his position as livestock adviser 
with ICA, Mr. Winters was bringing to 
Iraq his wealth of experience and knowl- 
edge of animal husbandry. Our Nation 
has lost the services of an excellent good- 
will ambassador. 

In tribute to the contribution which 
Mr. Winters has made to our country’s 
livestock industry and that of Iraq, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
an article and an editorial which were 
published in the Minneapolis Star of 
March 18 and March 19, respectively, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of March 18, 
1958] 
L. M. WINTERS, Livestock EXPERT, DIES 

L. M. Winters, one of the world’s leading 
authorities on animal breeding who devel- 
oped the Minnesota No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 
breeds of. hogs, died following a heart attack 
Sunday in Baghdad, Iraq, it was learned 
today. 

Winters, 66, had been in Iraq since August 
1956, as livestock adviser with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration mission 
to that country. 

A member of the University of Minnesota 
staff since 1928, Winters retired im July 1966 
as professor of animal husbandry. 

In addition to his work in developing the 
famed Minnesota hogs, Winters was instru- 
mental in developing two new sheep breeds, 
the Minnesota No. 101 and Minnesota No. 


102. He also helped develop miniature pigs 
for livestock and medical research. 

Mr. Winters was a native of Lake City, 
Minn. He earned his bachelor of science de- 
gree at Minnesota in 1919, a master of sci- 
ence degree at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa, tn 1920, and a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree at Minnesota in 1932. 
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He was: of animal husbandry at 
the University of Sackatchewan from 1920 
to 1928, when he came to Minnesota. 

He is survived by his wife, who is expected 
to fly back from Iraq this week, and a niece, 
Mrs. Ernest R. Mose, 110 East Eighth Street, 
Minneapolis, 


— 


[Prom the Minneapolis Star of March 19, 
1958 


L. M. WINTERS 


When L. M. Winters died in Iraq this week 
he was setting up a livestock research pro- 
gram, the same work he carried on so suc- 
cessfully for 28 years at the University of 
Minnesota. 

He is known to the public for his develop- 
ment of new breeds of hogs—Minnesota No. 
1, No. 2, and No. 3. But much of his 
achievement came ahead of that. He first 
learned how to measure the results of ex- 
perimentation. Then he determined that 
the crossing of swine breeds brought in- 
creased vigor. Then he established systems 
of continuous crossing of bloodlines. His 
methods are the basis of most swine breed- 
ing in the Midwest. The experimentation 
now going forward borrows heavily from his 
pioneering. 

Dr. Winters liked to share with his asso- 
ciates any credit for accomplishments. He 
was responsible in large measure for the co- 
operation in livestock research by the six 
university experiment stations. One station 
director has said, “Winters taught us how 
to work together.” That is what he was 
— a Middle East country when he 


MAINTENANCE OF DAIRY PRICE 
SUPPORTS: 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Rzcorp the text of a tele- 
gram I have received from William J. 
Quinn, vice president, Red Owl Stores, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., relating to the 
proposed reduction in dairy price sup- 
ports. I think it is an important. mes- 
sage. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March. 26, 1988. 
Senator Epwarp THYE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following wire was today sent to 
President Eisenhower: 

“A cut im dairy price supports will result 
in no appreciable reduction im consumer 
prices but will materially reduce dairy in- 
comes. We urge you to sign the bill pending 
on dairy price supports to function at least 
until a new comprehensive program can be 


adopted.” 
WITTANH J. QUINN, 
Vice President, Red Owl Stores, Inc. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent also to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, a letter dated 
March 20, 1958, which I have received 
from the Dodge County Farm Bureau, 
Dodge Center, Minn., also favoring the 
freezing of price supports of milk at 
present levels. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Racorp, 
as follows: 

DODGE COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Dodge Center, Minn., March 20, t958. 
Senator EDWARD THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Wasħington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. TRR: Our farm bureau dairy 

committee met Wednesday, March 19, 1958, 
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and passed a motion that we favor the freez- 
ing of price supports of milk at present levels. 
Dopce County DAIRY COMMITTEE. 


DEATH OF JAMES A. FINNEGAN, 
SECRETARY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is with 
a deep sense of personal loss that I call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
untimely death of the Honorable James 
A. Finnegan, secretary of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, formerly presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia City Council, 
and an active leader in the ranks of my 
party on the national scene. During 
the campaigns of 1952 and 1956, he took 
a very active part traveling throughout 
the country in support of the presiden- 
tial candidate of my party, and in the 
latter campaign he served as campaign 
manager. 

While Jim Finnegan devoted his life 
to advancing the cause of the Demo- 
cratic Party, he had a host of friends 
among my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle and throughout the ranks of 
all Americans who are interested in pub- 
lic affairs. 

Born and brought up in the city of 
Philadelphia, he served as administra- 
tive assistant to my distinguished prede- 
cessor, the late Francis J. Myers, Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. With a record 
in World War II of active combat in 
France with a troop-carrier group, Jim 
Finnegan returned to Philadelphia after 
the war to become a leader in the reform 
movement which did, I think I may say, 
have an impact on the life of our city 
and of our community, beyond its bor- 
ders. 

Mr. Finnegan was the kind of man who 
made of the art of practical politics an 
honorable profession. 

Just as every Member of this body 
reached the Senate through the use of 
his own talents in the field of politics, so 
Jim Finnegan, using his talents in that 
field, was able to advance the cause of 
good government and liberal govern- 
ment, and to hold up to the young people 
of America the politician as a figure of 
integrity and decency. 

I mourn his passing as a close and dear 
friend. I am certain that his memory 
will linger long with many a favorable 
thought in the minds of all who follow 
the affairs of my city, my State, and the 
Nation for many years to come. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I associate myself 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania in 
his testimonial to the character of Jim 
Finnegan. I knew Jim Finnegan dur- 
ing the last 6 or 7 years. While I was 
in agreement with him on the political 
course which he took, my affection for 
him went far beyond that. 

He was one of the men who make our 
political system work for the best inter- 
ests of all the people. I think he estab- 
lished himself in the minds of all who 
were associated with him as a man of 
the strongest character. Even though 
he was soft spoken, and even though his 
relations with those with whom he dis- 
agreed always remained good, neverthe- 
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less he did what he thought was right 
under favorable and, frequently, under 
unfavorable conditions. 

I think his passing is a real loss. I 
extend my sympathy to his sister. I 
think all of us have lost not only a good 
friend, but also a valued public official. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mrs. John- 
son and I join with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and my colleagues in ex- 
tending to the family of Jim Finnegan 
our deepest sympathy. He was a dedi- 
cated man and a strong party man. He 
believed in the little people of the Nation. 
He devoted a great part of his time and 
his efforts to making the Nation a better 
place for them in which to live. I deeply 
regret his passing. I know he will be 
missed, not only in Pennsylvania, but 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I join with my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania, although 
with extreme regret, in what he has said 
relative to Jim Finnegan. Jim Finne- 
gan and I belonged to different political 
parties. He was a strong party man. I 
think that in our country we need men 
and women, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, who believe sincerely in the 
ideals of their parties and work at all 
times to carry those ideals into effect. 
Jim Finnegan was a man of that type. 

I deeply regret his passing. His death 
is a real loss to Philadelphia and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join with my col- 
leagues in expressing sorrow over the 
passing of Jim Finnegan. He was a 
fighter—a clean fighter—but a man who 
always went into the battle to win. 

We will miss him. We will miss the 
spirit and the inspiration which he fur- 
nished to Democrats all over the country. 

It is indeed sorrowful that at a com- 
paratively early age this man of great 
promise has passed to his reward. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Montana. I shall be happy to carry to 
his bereaved family the kind things 
which have been said about him by so 
many of my distinguished colleagues. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I want to join in paying 
tribute to a really fine citizen, Jim Fin- 
negan, of Pennsylvania, whose death 
has saddened all who knew him. And 
all who knew him, loved him. 

Jim Finnegan was one of the finest 
men in politics that I knew—one who 
never lost his idealism. The Philadel- 
phia story is one which has thrilled all 
those who believe in good government. 
Senator JOSEPH CLARK, now a Member of 
this body, was one of those good citizens 
who banded together to bring a new day 
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to Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, but I 
doubt if they would have been success- 
ful in the long run if it had not been 
for the support they got from Jim Fin- 
negan. 

I knew Jim as a campaigner. In the 
primary campaigns of 1956 he was the 
manager of Adlai Stevenson when Adlai 
and I ran against each other in many 
States. Never have I had a fairer or 
more honorable contest. In the general 
election campaigns of that year both 
Adlai and I went to the people under the 
same guiding hand—that of Jim Finne- 
gan. Again I have never known a more 
scrupulously sincere or honorable or re- 
sourceful manager. During that time I 
got to know him as a friend, and I shall 
miss his friendship very much. We shall 
all miss him. 


THE BRUSSELS FAIR 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in recent years within 
the realm of propaganda our State De- 
partment seems to possess a genius for 
stumbling along from one blunder to an- 
other. For some reason our State De- 
partment at times seems to put our worst 
foot forward when we step out onto the 
international stage. 

Once again we appear to have done 
just that in connection with the costly 
United States exhibit for the upcoming 
World’s Fair in Brussels, Belgium. Not 
only is a major section of our United 
States exhibit an exercise in bad judg- 
ment and poor taste, but it puts undue 
emphasis on problems and completely 
ignores progress. It is especially objec- 
tionable in that it constitutes a serious 
reflection against the American South. 
And the devilish part of all this is that 
the exhibit, so destructively critical of 
the American Southland, is being paid 
for by American taxpayers, who are al- 
ready overburdened. This exhibit could 
not have been more designed to reflect 
against the American Nation if it had 
been made in Moscow by the Kremlin. 

A timely and effective editorial in the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent, entitled 
“Big United States Exhibit at Brussels 
Plays Up ‘Problems’” is an informed 
commentary on this latest bit of “screw- 
ballism” by our alleged propagandists. 

According to the editorial in the In- 
dependent’s issue of March 18, the New 
York Times is quoted as authority for 
the story that three architecturally sym- 
bolic buildings at the fair will house a 
report on three of the Nation’s big prob- 
lems—segregation, the city, and nature. 

Then the Independent's editorial 
further quotes, in part, the New York 
Times story as follows: 

In the first pavilion, a jumbled crystal 
shape, visitors will see a maze of enlarged 
newspaper clippings telling about southern 
school difficulties, bus boycotts and discrim- 
ination in housing, and about slums and 
urban sprawl, floods and erosions, 


The pavilion housing this phase of our 
exhibit, we are told, is 20 feet long, 12 
feet high, and 12 feet wide. 

The Anderson Independent then in- 
quires editorially if this “Is the sort of 
exhibit on which we are going to spend 
millions to try to impress the world with 
the United States?” 
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Mr. President, the question is well 
taken. 

And I am sure there will be general 
agreement with the Independent’s con- 
clusion: “If this is the way to do it, some- 
body is crazy as a loon.” 

Before reaching this well-warranted 
conclusion, the Independent's editorial 
tells us: 

A conference at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology last year advised the State 
Department to play down the self-righteous- 
ness of this country and play up the evils 
and sore spots. For what reason we would 
not know. Dr. Walt W. Rostow, an econ- 
omist, suggested the exhibition be in the 
nature of unfinished business. 


What I should like to know, and I am 
sure the other Members of this body 
would appreciate learning, is what makes 
any one man, especially an economist, a 
propaganda. expert? I thought we had 
such experts already on the State De- 
partment’s payroll. 

It would be enlightening to know what 
body of experts helped dream up this 
nightmare. 

Did the State Department special 
planners hatch out this one? 

Did the Voice of America strategists 
have their hand in this pie? 

How about the international office of 
the Department of Commerce? Did they 
concur? 

Perhaps the CIA was solicited for its 
opinion. 

And how about the White House 
adviser on psychological strategy—or 
was he even consulted in this miscarriage 
of how to win friends and influence 
people? 

As the Independent's editorial perti- 
nently states: 

You can safely wager that Russia won't 
have pictures and displays of its crowded 
slums, its long lines waiting to buy food, its 
prison slave camps, its executions, and its 
women digging sewers. 


It is worthy of special mention, as the 
Independent points up editorially, the 
Senate has approved tentatively a total 
of $14,300,000 for United States par- 
ticipation at the fair, and then the 
Independent drives home a haymaker 
editorial comment as follows: 

The American taxpayers would be suckers 
to throw away their money on such poisonous 
propaganda. It is not too late to call a halt. 


In enlightened self-interest, in the 
name of American achievements since 
the foundation of the Republic, in con- 
sideration of the harassed United States 
taxpayer, I feel we have the duty to in- 
quire further into this propaganda fiasco 
before we in the Senate become a final 
part of this sabotage of our information 
program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp the editorial which 
was published in the Anderson, S. C., 
Independent. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Andersom (S. C.) Independent of 
March 18, 1958 
Wo's Crazy Now?—Bic UNITED STATES EX- 

HIBIT AT BRUSSELS PLAYS Up PROBLEMS 

The costly exhibit of the United States at 
the world’s fair in Brussels, Belgium, this 
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spring and summer will reflect against: the 
South as effectively as if Russia instead of 
the United States taxpayers were paying for 
it. A so-called side attraction to the big 
building in the United States area arouses 
our ire. 

We hereby quote from a news story in the 
New York Times which describes three 
architecturally symbolic buildings at the 
fair which will house a report on three of 
this Nation's big problems—segregation, the 
city, and nature, 

Here is the paragraph that describes the 
first of the three pavilions which is 20 feet 
long. 12 feet high, and 12 feet wide: 

“In the first pavilion, a jumbled crystal 
shape, visitors will see a maze of enlarged 
newspaper clippings telling about southern 
school difficulties, bus boycotts and discrimi- 
nation in housing, and about slums and 
urban sprawl, floods. and erosions.” 

The second and third fancy buildings, 
presumably as curiously concocted as the 
jumbled crystal shape of the first, will have 
less chaotic walls, according to the Times. 
There will be photos and charts document- 
ing moves toward the improvement of the 
Negro's status and so on. One picture in 
the third building will show white, Negro, 
and oriental children playing together. 

Now is this the sort of exhibit we are 
going to spend millions on to try to impress 
the world with the United States? If this is 
the way to do it, somebody is crazy as a loon. 

The Senate approved tentatively a total of 
$14,300,000 for United States participation 
at the fair, to which 51 countries have been 
invited. 

The appropriation is supposed to match 
that of Russia, which has been putting out 
all kinds of propaganda and rumors that it 
would spend a vast fortune on its exhibits. 

It seems at the moment the United States 
is merely trying to beat Russia’s spending 
instead of doing an intelligent job of telling 
the world about our country. 

Is bragging about the Little Rock school 
mess and the illegal enforcement of a Su- 
preme Court decision by Federal troops, 
displaying the worst side of the bus problem 
and all the sore spots in our growing country 
the proper way to spend money to show the 
rest of the world the greatness and goodness 
of America? 

What is the purpose of the United States 
exhibit anyhow? 

Is it to give the United States a black eye 
or to show some of the many good qualities? 

Does the United States have any obligation 
to the rest of the world to dramatize slums, 
social disputes, our unemployment, our 
highway deaths, and our mental institu- 
tions? We have plenty of evils, and every 
other country has them. 

You can safely wager that Russia won’t 
have pictures and displays of its crowded 
slums, its long lines waiting to buy food, 
its prison slave camps, its executions, and 
its women digging sewers. 

There'll be plenty of pictures of the 
Bolshio Ballet, the Russian art museums, 
plenty of other modern machines, including 
of course, old and new model sputniks with 
perhaps a slice of the moon. 

A conference at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology last year advised the 
State Department to play down the self- 
righteousness, of this. country and play up 
the evils and sore spots—for what reason 
we would not know. Dr. Walt W. Rostow, 
an M. I. T. economist, suggested that the 
exhibition be in the nature of unfinished 
business. 

The American taxpayers would be suckers 
to throw away their money on such poison- 
ous. r Tt is not too late to call 
a hal 


BACK-DOOR. APPROACH TO REDUC- 
TION OF THIRD-CLASS MAIL RATES 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
wonderful world of Washington lobby 
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activity is woven from illusions with 
many subtleties. This realm of make- 
believe takes on many forms. But the 
motives are always the same—to achieve 
by flanking action that which eannot be 
wom by frontal assault. Am example of 
this approach to influencing the course of 
legislation has come to public attention 
in recent days, in connection with the 
bills recently enacted to raise postage 
rates. 

During consideration of the postal- 
rate bill, Washington metropolitan news- 
papers carried large advertisements, 
over the imprint of the Association of 
First. Class Mailers, protesting the 5-cent 
rate for out-of-town first-class mail. 
The ads exhorted: “Stop the Stamp Tax. 
Defeat the 5-Cent Stamp.” Since those 
advertisements appeared, some interest- 
ing information has come to light about 
the purposes of the Association of First- 
Class Mailers. These facts indicate 
that when we scratch a first-class. stamp, 
we may find a third-class mailing permit. 

In the issue of the Washington Daily 
News of Friday, March 21, 1958, Mr. Jack 
Steele, a Scripps-Howard staff writer, 
reported that the president of the Asso- 
ciation of First Class Mailers is Horace 
H. Nahm, of New York City. Mr. Steel 
reported: 

The ad listed the association’s headquar- 
ters at 352 Fourth Avenue, New York. This 
is the address of Hooven Letters, Inc., of 
which Mr. Nahm also is president. Hooven 
letters is a printing firm and mailing service 
which handles primarily third-class (or so- 
called Junk“) mail. 

Mr. Nahm, in testimony last year before 
the House Post Office Committee, identified 
himself as a former director of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association—a group of 
“junk” mailers. A check of the directors of 
the Association of First Class Mailers. re- 
vealed that several others are primarily 
users of third class mail. 


In view of what Mr. Steele has re- 
ported, there is great significance in 
material contained in the Postal Affairs 
Newsletter of the Mail Advertising Serv- 
ice Association, an organization of di- 
rect-mail advertising producers and dis- 
tributors. This newsletter, signed by 
Mr. Max T. Lloyd, executive secretary 
of the Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion, states: 


Part of the funds contributed to MASA’s 
postal affairs fund have been used to sup- 
port a two-thirds page ad by the Association 
of First Class Mailers in the Washington 
Post headed “The Wooden Nickel Comes 
Back.” Harry Maginnis at ATCMU (Associa- 
tion of Third-Class Mail Users) also con- 
tributed generously to the cost of the 
ad. Since the burden of the fight 
has been shifted to the first class issue, 
there may be occasion for other such ads, 


Mr. President, I have wondered why 
third-class mail users would wish to 
shift. “the burden of the fight” to first- 
class postage. Perhaps the answer is 
oe by other material which appeared 

in Mr. Lloyd's newsletter to members 
of the Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Lloyd’s newsletter stated: 

The 5-cent rate is crucial to every other 
rate in the bill. There has been strong ar- 
gument on the 2-to-1 ratio for first and 
third class. If the 4-cent first-class rate is 
voted in conference, it might possibly bolster 
the defense for a 2-cent minimum bulk third 
class, 
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Although this evidence may not. be 
conclusive, there is.every indication that 
much. of the assault against a 5-cent 
stamp for out-of-town first-class. letters 
has been engineered by third-class. mail 
users, in the hope of winning a 20-per- 
cent reduction in the 2%-cent. rate ap- 
proved by the Senate. And there are 
indications that this manipulation may 
be continued, since Mr. Lloyd’s newslet- 
ter reports: 

We would like to financially back the 
AFCMU, ATCMU and continue our campaign 
via phone, telegrams, and newsletters. But 
to do this, we need more money. 


The newsletter of the Mail Advertising 
Service Association also contained ma- 
terial critical of my position in favor of 
raising postage rates in order to have 
them more nearly cover the Post Office 
Department deficit. I have no reason to 
apologize for changing my mind about 
the need for increases, after having 
heard the Postmaster General and mem- 
bers of his technical staff testify on be- 
half of more realistic rates. If Senators 
cannot change their minds after weigh- 
ing facts and information, there is lit- 
tle need for us to gather on this floor 
to debate and to cast our votes on de- 
cisive issues of national policy. Wecould 
stay at home and be polled by mail, or 
we could run a set of punch-hole cards 
through a Univac machine, to decide 
these major issues. 

I changed my mind on postage rates 
because, as I have stated earlier, the 
Postmaster General and his staff made 
an effective case before our subcommit- 
tee, while the so-called user groups made 
a weak case. I note, too, that the user 
groups are now attacking the Postmas- 
ter General because he allegedly changed 
his mind, over a period of 2 years, with 
respect to a local and out-of-town dif- 
ferential on first-class mail rates. 

Mr. President, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Arthur Summerfield, and I 
are not of the same political party. But 
I defend his right to change his mind on 
a vital issue, as I changed my mind on a 
different aspect of the postal question. 
Only recently, the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from California IMr. 
KUCHEL], a man whom I value as a 
friend, changed his mind on signboard 
regulation. If I recall correctly, the 
great, late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, changed his mind on 
foreign policy, and became an advocate 
of international cooperation, after hav- 
ing once been a leading isolationist. I 
glory in the right of public officials— 
yes, and of ordinary citizens—in this 
great free Nation to change their minds. 

If I am not mistaken, the authors. of 
our great Federal Constitution changed 
their minds a few years after it was 
written and adopted, and added the 
first 10 amendments, which we know 
now as the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. President, I do not. wish to laber 
the point as to the origin of much of 
the public clamor against increases in 
first-class postage rates. All groups of 
mail users make significant. contribu- 
tions to our channels of information and 
to the vitality of our economic life. Per- 
haps the third-class users are justi- 
fied in using whatever means are at hand 
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to. protect. what. they believe to be their 
best economic interests. That is for 
them to decide. But the Senate should 
know, I believe, that some of the big 
users of third-class mail are “wrapping 
themselves in first-class stamps” be- 
cause such fantasy may give leverage 
to oe the rates. for so-called junk 
m 

The postage rates adopted in the Sen- 
ate bill are fair and realistic, in my opin- 
ion. If the bill which I supported be- 
comes law, these will be the increases 
in all major categories since the end of 
World War H: 


Percent 
Ist-class letters — 81 
TT—TTT—T—T—T0TCCCCCCF—— en eaniee 60 
2d class (newspapers, magazines) 95 
2d class (advertising portions only) 108 
— —P— —— 103 


The post office deficit has been run- 
ning at the rate of $700 million an- 
nually. During the past decade this 
deficit has totaled $5.4 billion. The in- 
terest alone on the postal deficit has 
been $648 million—enough to pay for 
both Hells Canyon and John Day Dams, 
in the Columbia Basin. When the cost 
of Government operations is not covered 
by revenues, the deficit must be made up 
from taxes or from increased borrowing. 
Why should the huge sum of the postal 
deficit be assessed against all the tax- 
payers of the Nation, rather than to be 
paid by the users of the mails? 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
printed in the Recrorp, in connection 
with my remarks, the article entitled 
“When Is a Lobby?” which was written 
by Mr. Jack Steele, an able Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, and was published 
in the Washington Daily News of March 
21, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 
1, 1958] 
EYEBROWS RAISED Over Mari GROUP'S 
ACTIVITIES 
(By Jack Steele) 

It's getting hard to tell a lobby without 
a program. 

Take a group that calls itself the Asso- 
ciation of First Class Mailers. It is trying 
hard to induce Congress to vote down the 
proposed 5-cent letter rate. 

Several Members of Congress have raised 
some questions—as well as their eyebrows— 
as a result.of an advertisement by the asso- 
ciation in a newspaper here. 

The ad proclaims in big, black type: 

“We urge Congress: Stop the stamp tax. 
Defeat the 5-cent.stamp:” 

Inquiries today developed this information 
which may answer some of the questions 
raised by Members of Congress: 

Neither the association nor its president, 
Horace H. Nahm, of New York, is registered 
as à lobbyist—according to the secretary of 
the Senate’s office where such registrations 
are filed. 

However, a heated denial that the associa- 
tiom has failed to came from its: rep- 
resentative here, William L.. Sturdevant, Jr. 

Mr.. Sturdevant. was located in the Wyatt 
Building which was given in the ad as the 
association’s office here. 

The ad listed the assoclation's headquar- 
ters at 352 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

This is the address of Hooven Letters, Inc., 
of which Mr. Nahm also is president. 
Hooven Letters is a printing firm and mail- 


ing service which handles 8 third- 
class (or so-called junk) mail. 

Mr. Nahm, in te Tast year before the 
House Post Office Committee, identified him- 
self as a former director of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association—a group of junk 
mailers, 


A check of the directors. of the Association 
of First Class Mailers revealed that several 
others are primarily users of third-class 
mail. 


And at least one is an official of a big 
magazine publishing house which uses both 
second- and third-class mail. 

Mr. Nahm insisted, however, that the 200 
members of the group were “dedicated to 
protecting the interest of first-class mail.” 

And Mr. Sturdevant vigorously denied that 
the association is a front for junk-mall 
users. 


CONSUMERS WILL NOT GAIN FROM 
DAIRY PRICE CUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, only 
5 days now remain before the deadline 
on which the price supports for dairy 
commodities are scheduled to be reduced 
by order of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. 

It has often been pointed out, Mr. 
President, that this proposed cut in 
dairy farmers’ incomes will not benefit 
the consumers of milk. Yesterday, I 
received. from one of the leading grocery 
executives in the North Central States a 
telegram which bears this out. 

This. is impressive testimony, Mr. 
President. This man knows what he is 
talking about. He knows the facts— 
that consumer prices do not reflect the 
cut in farm prices which has been tak- 
ing place in recent years. The margin 
is simply sopped up by higher profits 
and higher wages in the processing and 
marketing trades. While times are 
made harder for the farmers, it becomes 
easier and easier for the big dairy proc- 
essing and marketing corporations to.in- 
crease their returns. 

I wish to read into the Recorp the 
telegram which I received from this 
grocery company executive. It comes 
from Mr. William J. Quinn, vice presi- 
dent of Red Owl Stores, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. His telegram reads as 
follows: 

Senator ProxMire, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following wire was today sent to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower: “A cut in dairy price sup- 
ports will result in no appreciable reduction 
in consumer prices but will materially reduce 


_ dairy incomes, We urge you to sign the bill 


pending on dairy price supports to function 
at least until a new comprehensive program 
can be adopted. 


Mr. President, I wish to compliment 
Mr. Quinn most highly, not only for his 
aecurate understanding of the economic 
facts coneerned, in this issue, but also 
for his courage and statesmanship in 
speaking out on behalf of the farmers 
who. live in the communities. served by 
the Red Owl stores. He demonstrates 
a real understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of the entire economy in these 
farming communities. 

I earnestly hope President Eisenhower 


qualified by prac- 
tical experience and knowledge to give 
a businessman’s judgment of the terrible 
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consequences that will follow from this 
step to further depress farmers’ incomes. 
Mr. President, I have another matter 
to present during the morning hour. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The Senator 
from Wisconsin may proceed. 


CANON OF ETHICS FOR THE SECU- 
RITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I introduced a bill to re- 
move from the law the present provi- 
sion that permits the Commissioners of 
the regulatory agencies and others to ac- 
cept honorariums and gratuities from 
persons and groups whom their agency is 
set up to regulate. 

This morning I received in the mail 
from the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a letter and an 
enclosed draft of a Canon of Ethics 
which is being considered by the SEC, 
This Canon of Ethics has been forwarded 
to the respective chairmen of the other 
five major, regulatory agencies. 

Mr. President, this Canon of Ethics is 
an excellent beginning in establishing a 
firm moral code for the independent 
agencies. I call particular attention to 
two provisions proposed in the preamble 
to the code: 

It is deemed contrary to Commission policy 
for a member or employee of the Commis- 
sion to—(a) engage, directly or indirectly, 
in any personal business transaction or pri- 
vate arrangement for personal profit which 
accrues from or is based upon his official po- 
sition or authority or upon confidential in- 
formation which he gains by reason of such 
position or authority; (b) accept, directly 
or indirectly, any valuable gift, favor, or 
service from any person with whom he trans- 
acts business on behalf of the United States. 


Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
SEC for proposing to prohibit the ac- 
ceptance of gifts of any kind from per- 
sons with whom the agency transacts 
business. 

I hope that a code similar to this draft 
will be accepted by the regulatory agen- 
cies and by all other departments of 
Government. 

But regardless of whether this code is 
accepted, I feel it is absolutely manda- 
tory to secure the passage of the bill I 
have introduced, to strike from the law 
the present legal approval of the ac- 
ceptance by public officials of honorari- 
ums and expenses from persons whom 
their department or agency has been 
established to regulate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a part of rule 1 of the 
Canon of Ethics for members of the 
SEC, enunciating the general statement 
of policy, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is deemed contrary to Commission pol- 


icy for a member or employee of the Com- 
mission to— 


(a) engage, directly or indirectly, in any 
personal business transaction or private ar- 
rangement for personal profit which accrues 
from or is based upon his official position 
or authority or upon confidential informa- 
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tion which he gains by reason of such posi- 
tion or authority; 

(b) accept, directly or indirectly, any val- 
uable gift, favor, or service from any person 
with whom he transacts business on behalf 
of the United States; 

(c) discuss or entertain proposals for fu- 
ture employment by any person outside the 
Government with whom he is transacting 
business on behalf of the United States; 

(d) divulge confidential commercial or 
economic information to any unauthorized 
person, or release any such information in 
advance of authorization for its release; 

(e) become unduly involved, through fre- 
quent or expensive social engagements or 
otherwise, with any person outside the Gov- 
ernment with whom he transacts business 
on behalf of the United States; or 

(f) act in any official matter with respect 
to which there exists a personal interest in- 
compatible with an unbiased exercise of offi- 
cial judgment; 

(g) fail reasonably to restrict his personal 
business affairs so as to avoid conflicts of 
interest with his official duties. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, to- 
day I wish to announce my support for 
S. 2411, the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], to assure the right 
of the blind to organize. 

No one can deny that the blind—as 
well as any other group of citizens— 
should have the right to organize freely 
and to speak for themselves. 

In law and in theory, the blind do have 
this freedom now. But in practice, all 
too often they do not. The National 
Federation of the Blind feel very strongly 
that often they are denied the right to 
organize and to be heard. Through 
their national organization, which now 
covers 43 States, and through similar 
organizations, the blind have associated 
to promote their own viewpoints in deal- 
ing with the many professional and goy- 
ernmental agencies which are respon- 
sible for programs on behalf of the blind. 

Among our blind citizens there is wide- 
spread feeling that professional social 
workers and officials in the State and 
Federal agencies for the blind operate on 
a “papa-knows-best” basis. Efforts of 
the organizations of the blind to help 
formulate and carry out policy are 
often rebuffed, and efforts have ev2n 
been made to punish those who partici- 
pate in these organizations. 

The AFL-CIO recognized the need for 
official sanction for the right of the blind 
to organize, when, at its recent conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, it endorsed 
S. 2411. 

The bill would do two things: First, it 
would direct that in forming and carry- 
ing out its programs, the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to the fullest degree pos- 
sible, consult with representatives of 
organizations of the blind, and that the 
Secretary encourage participating State 
agencies to do likewise. 

Second, it would direct the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
adopt regulations to prevent Federal 
employees who deal with the blind from 
using their office or influence in any way 
to oppose the right of the blind to organ- 
ize or to oppose in any way the work of 
organizations of the blind. 
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The difficulties encountered by organ- 
izations of the blind have persisted for 
so long that it is not reasonable to hope 
that the problem will cureitself. There- 
fore, I urge the Senate to join in sur- 
porting this proposed legislation, so as 
to assure that the blind will have the 


right to associate and to speak for them- 
selves. 


URBAN RENEWAL 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week, 7 Senators on the mi- 
nority side of the aisle, led by the able 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], introduced a measure to author- 
ize an additional $500 million for urban 
renewal. As explained by the junior 
Senator from New York, the purpose 
was to stimulate and accelerate urban 
renewal throughout the United States 
oe this period of economic down- 

urn. 

Mr. President, this is a move with 
which I am wholly in accord. I desire 
to commend my colleagues across the 
aisle in seeking to step up the pace of 
this vital program, which not only pro- 
vides jobs but creates opportunity for 
private enterprise to invest and provide 
employment. For every dollar which the 
Federal Government expends for urban 
renewal, it is estimated that at least 
$10 are spent by local communities and 
private enterprise to develop the areas 
which are cleared of slums and made 
available for higher uses. The net re- 
sult is a major economic boost to our 
hard-pressed cities—large, middle size, 
and small—as well as a vast social im- 
provement through the wiping out of 
slums which are costly pockets of social 
as well as economic deterioration, 

I hope to cooperate with Members on 
both sides of the aisle who favor speed- 
ing up urban renewal, and am confident 
that with their help we can get the Sen- 
ate to approve a much more nearly ade- 
quate program. 

However, the enthusiasm shown by my 
seven Republican colleagues inspired me 
to check on what the Republican admin- 
istration downtown was doing with the 
funds already authorized for urban re- 
newal and other phases of the housing 
and related programs. I believe all of 
the seven Senators who are cosponsoring 
the urban-renewal measure are usually 
listed among those calling themselves 
Eisenhower Republicans. I find that Mr. 
Eisenhower himself has impounded or 
failed to allocate $305.4 million of funds 
already authorized by the Congress, of 
which $204 million was authorized for 
urban renewal. So with all good will 
toward my distinguished colleagues— 
with whom I repeat that I desire to co- 
operate—I suggest that enthusiasm 
should begin at home, and perhaps these 
Eisenhower Republicans can prevail upon 
their leader to release the impounded 
funds so that the speedup which they 
advocate can begin at once without wait- 
ing for the enactment of their bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of .ny 
remarks, a table showing the housing 
and urban-renewal funds authorized by 
the Congress which are, as of this date, 
either impounded or withheld by the 
President’s Budget Bureau. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Balanee of housing funds tmpounded or 

withheld by Budget Bureau as of March 26, 

1958 


In millions of dollars] 


36.4 
40.0 
jousing- --..---—— n 25.0 

ban pene 415 Capital | 
Total — 1, 246.0 204.0 
fi — 1,320 1, 248.0 1 104.0 
President's reserve None 100.0 


¥ $50 million to be released on Apr. 1, 1958. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks a 
statement which amplifies the descrip- 
tion. of the $305,400,000 funds to which 
I have referred, and which also discusses 
administrative policies. which are hold- 
ing back the use of $972: million in FNMA 
funds and retarding the publie housing 
program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was. ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The 305.4 million shown in this table con- 
sists of $204 milliom for urban renewal, $25 
million for college housing, $40 million for 
cooperative housing and $364 million in 
Fannie May (FNMA) special assistance 


Now, I want to be absolutely fair and 
admit that for part of this money there are 
mitigating circumstances. It is my under- 
standing that the $40. million for cooperative 
housing cannot now be spent because there 
are insufficient applications coming in. I 
also understand that $50 million of the $204 
million authorized for urban renewal is to 
be released April 1. One may well inquire 
why the $50 million has been withheld so long 
while the recession was deepening, but even 

these two items into account, there 
still! remains $215.4 million impounded in 
these various programs for which I have been 
unable to find any mitigating circumstances 
whatsoever. 

Of the urban renewal money. 8100 million 
was intended by the Congress to be released 
under circumstances. exactly like those 
which have prevailed by the last several 
months. Section 103 (b) of the Housing Act 
of 1949 provided a reserve fund of $100 mil- 
lion to be released “upon a determination 
by the President, after receiving advice from 
nis Council of Economic Advisers, as to the 
general effect of such increase upom the con- 
struction in the building ind and 
the national economy, that such action is in 
the public interest.” 

The conditions in the building industry 
Ihave been depressed not just for the last 
few weeks but for many months. Private 
housing starts totaled less than 1 million 
Jast year—which was the poorest. year since 
1948—and the rate in the first 2 months of 
this. year was even lower. 

Not only should this $100 million be re- 
leased immediately by the President but all 
of the other funds. in the $305.4 
million should be released to. accomplish. the 
objectives that it is now clear that some 
Senators om the other side of the aisle join 
with the Democratic members of the Housing 
Subcommittee: im advocating. 

Im addition to the held: back by 
the President's action in impounding avait- 
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able funds, other programs have been 
slowed down as a matter of policy by the 
administration. For example, one of the 
important purposes for which Fannie May 
(FNMA) was created was to purchase VA and 
FHA mortgages so that mortgage credit could 
be drawn into these: programs. 

Fannie May (FNMA) is authorized by law 
to establish the purchase price which it, will 
offer. Obviously, if it sets large discounts, 
it will make the sale of such mortgages. un- 
attractive and reduce the number which it 
buys: This is precisely what it has done, 
and the result has been that Fannie May 
(FNMA) has failed to accomplish the pur- 
pose of this program. In fact, many experts 
im this field testify that the effect has been 
to draw down the entire market and thereby 
adversely influence the entire FHA and VA 
mortgage money supply. 

I include at this point a table which shows 
that of the $2,754,000,000 authorized so far 

for 


(FNMA) policy at this time would have a 
tremendous influence upon the rate of home 
construction under these two programs; 


FNMA secondary mortgage market 


Available for purchase of 
mortgages... ......-..-= 972, 000, 000 


Much the same deliberate slowup by the 
administration has virtually throttled the 
public-housing 


additional public- 
date, only a negligible number is under con- 
struction. Only 8,200 have been placed 
under annual contributions contract after 


21 months. 
The by our Housing 


hearings conducted 
Subcommittee in the field last December pro- 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, im con- 
clusion, I respectfully urge upon my 
friends across the aisle to joim Demo- 
eratic advocates of housing im a truly 


the governmental programs: already es- 


ly, he could not be present. 
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I further regret that the eloquent 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Payne], who 
now occupies the chair, cannot reply, 
but I have no doubt that in due course 
a rebuttal will be forthcoming, 


ARAB STATES BOYCOTT 

Mr. JAVITS: Mr. President, about a 
week or 10 days ago, I spoke in the Sen- 
ate about the continued boycott by the 
Arab States of Americans because of 
their faith. 

I call attention to a resolution on that 
subject adopted by the presidents of 17 
major American Jewish organizations. 
I have communicated with the Depart- 
ment of State on the subject, and with 
its permission I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a part of my remarks 
the reply to my letter of inquiry as to 
what. the State Department is doing 
about the matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered! to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Manc 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Jacon K. Javrrs, 
United States Senate. 

Dzar Senator. Javirs: Your letter of 
March 6, 1958, addressed. to the Secretary 
of State is concerned with the Arab League 
boycott of Israel as it is directed against 
American firms and citizens. The statement 
of the presidents of the major American 
Jewish organizations which was attached to 
your letter sets: forth the effect of the Arab 
League boycott on persons of the Jewish 
faith, whether American. or otherwise; and 
reflects the tensions which have existed in 
the area since the formation of the State 
of Israel. 

The position of this Government on meas- 
ures of economic warfare 


against persons of the Jewish faith and firms 
having connections. with such. persons is, well 
known. to the Arab governments. The 
United States Government does not recog- 
nize this boycott of Israel which is main- 
tained against that country by the Arab 
League, it does not condone policies of the 
Arab States which discriminate against 
United States firms or citizens, and it has 
protested the boycott. to the Arab States. 

The statement attached to your letter 
calls particular attention to the situation in 


agreemen: ug adoption by 
United States. Senate of a resolution con- 


ernment has made no agreement concerning 
the of official or military per- 
sonnel to Saudi Arabia. However, the as- 
signment of all persons is of course subject 
to the provisions of Saudi Arabian visa reg- 
ulations and visas are required for all Amer- 
ican personnel assigned to Saudi Arabia. 
On various occasions in the past the De- 
partment has expressed to the Saudi Gov- 
ernment its special concern over restric- 
tions on the admission of persons of the 
Jewish faith into Saudi Arabia. In reply, 
officials of the Saudi Government have in- 
formed the Department that their visa. reg- 
ulations are related to the tensions arising 
from the Arab-Israel dispute and are not 
designed to discriminate against. citizens: of 
other countries on a religious basis. As the 
United States Government does not counte- 
nance any foreign interference with our 
own visa regulations, we have. not. felt able 
to take more direct issue with the visa regu- 
lations of a friendly foreign state. 

After the adoption of Senate Resolution 
323: on July 26, 1956, copies thereof were 
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transmitted to our Embassies in the Arab 
countries with the instruction that our rep- 
resentatives were to seek every opportunity 
to emphasize to the governments to which 
they were accredited the primary principle 
of our Nation—that there should be no dis- 
tinction among United States citizens based 
on their individual religious affiliations. 

The Department is constantly working 
within and outside the United Nations to- 
ward a settlement of the basic problems in 
the Arab-Israel conflict. The Department 
will continue to take every appropriate op- 
portunity to emphasize the concern of the 
United States over the existence of restric- 
tions enforced by certain Arab countries 
with respect to ms, including American 
citizens, of the Jewish faith. Certainly the 
Department will not administer treaties or 
executive agreements in a manner which 
will discriminate against American citizens 
because of religion. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
deeply convinced that what is being 
done by the Government does not have 
the vigor and the initiative which I 
think is called for by the spirit of the 
Senate resolution adopted on this sub- 
ject in July 1956 protesting against the 
very kind of discrimination against and 
boycotting of Americans because of their 
faith, or of American companies be- 
cause they have Jews in their manage- 
ment or boards of directors, or because a 
Jew owns a ship which seeks to enter an 
Arab port. 

The United States fought wars in by- 
gone days for causes lesser than this. 
Certainly no one wants us to fight a war 
on this account; but vigorous diplomatic 
action, I think, is called for; and I hope 
very much that the State Department 
will take it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS FROM 
APRIL 3 TO APRIL 14, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House Con- 
current Resolution 303. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 303), as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
two Houses adjourn on Thursday, April 3, 
1958, they stand adjourned until 12 oclock 
meridian, Monday, April 14, 1958. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make an an- 
nouncement about the legislative pro- 
gram for the information of the Senate. 
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On completion of action on the road 
bill, the Senate will proceed to consider 
today, or as soon as possible thereafter, 
the following bills: 

Calendar No. 1305, H. R. 8794, to pro- 
vide an exemption from the tax imposed 
on admissions for admission to certain 
musical performances; 

Calendar No. 1395, S. 3295, to amend 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 in 
order to increase the authorization for 
the fisheries loan fund established under 
such act; 

Calendar No. 1417, H. R. 1140, to 
amend Public Law 85-56 to permit per- 
sons receiving retired pay for nonregu- 
lar service to waive receipt of a portion 
of that pay to receive pensions or com- 
pensation under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration; 

Calendar No. 1421, H. R. 4815, to pro- 
vide permanent authority for the Post- 
master General to establish postal sta- 
tions at camps, posts, or stations of the 
Armed Forces, and at defense or other 
strategic installations, and for other 
purposes; 

Calendar No. 1422, H. R. 7907, relating 
to contracts for the conduct of contract 
postal stations, and for other purposes; 

Calendar No. 1423, H. R. 7910, to re- 
vise the laws relating to the handling 
of short paid and undeliverable mail, 
and for other purposes; 

Calendar No. 1425, H. R. 9240, to re- 
vise certain provisions of law relating 
to the advertisements of mail routes, 
and for other purposes; 

Calendar No. 1427, H. R. 8268, to 
amend section 512 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954; 

Calendar No. 1441, S. 3050, to increase 
the equipment maintenance allowance 
for rural carriers and for other pur- 
poses; and 

Calendar No. 1442, S. 3120, to exempt 
the production of durum wheat in the 
Tulelake area, Modoc and Siskiyou 
Counties, Calif., from the acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

I do not know in what order these 
bills will be considered, but it will not 
necessarily be in the order I have men- 
tioned them. 

I may say that the minority leader 
has cleared all these bills on his calen- 
dar, the one he presents to the ma- 
jority leader, and so far as I know there 
is no serious objection to any of them. 
I should like to have the attachés of 
the Senate prepared for the consideration 
of these bills and I should like to have 
the secretary of the majority and the 
secretary of the minority inform any 
Senator who may be interested in the 
bills that the bills will be considered 
following the passage of the road bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, may we 
have a statement from the majority 
leader on how long the Senate is ex- 
pected to stay in session today? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That de- 
pends on when we conclude considera- 
tion of the road bill. I do not have any 
idea about it. I would not like to have 
the Senate sit very late today, but I am 
anxious to have the Senate complete ac- 
tion on the road bill today. Perhaps 
the Senator from Tennessee is in a bet- 
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ter position to say. How many amend- 
ments are at the desk? 

Mr. GORE. Iam not advised of any 
more than one or two further amend- 
ments which may require debate. It is 
not a very good idea to hazard a guess, 
but I should certainly think we should 
be able to finish by 5 o’clock. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That 
pleases me very greatly, and I hope the 
Senator’s prophecy will be borne out. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 3414) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act approved 
June 29, 1956, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction 
of highways, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFietp] for himself 
and his colleague [Mr. Murray]. 


ATTACKS ON CLERGY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For what pur- 
pose? 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the minority 
leader left the Chamber, I asked him 
to yield me 10 minutes, I think the pres- 
ent occupant of the minority leader’s 
chair, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin], will be willing to do so, 
in order that I may make a statement 
not in connection with the bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The purpose of 
having a quorum call was to let the 
Senate know what the unfinished busi- 
ness was before the Senate, I am per- 
fectly willing to withhold my request, 
so that the Senator from Maryland may 
proceed, and at the conclusion of his 
speech I shall renew the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states that the Senator from Mary- 
land can secure the time he has requested 
a the time allotted on the bill it- 
self. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Maryland 10 minutes on 
the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator yield 
me sufficient time, not exceeding 15 min- 
utes, on the bill, so that I may conclude 
my statement without being interrupted, 
with the understanding that the time 
not used will be yielded back? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the Senator from Maryland 15 min- 
utes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
2 recognizes the Senator from Mary- 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica’s strength, in my opinion, lies in the 
fact that we are a deeply religious peo- 
ple. Since the days of the Founding 
Fathers of our Republic, both Houses 
of the Congress have opened each session 
with a moment of devotion. 

The first amendment to the Consti- 
tution provides that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion. The complete separa- 
tion of church and state provided in the 
Constitution has engendered a respect on 
the part of all our citizens for religious 
leaders of every faith. This respect has 
served to keep the clergy apart from the 
day-to-day affairs of collective bargain- 
ing and political activity. It is a rela- 
tionship toward the clergy of all faiths 
which most of us approve. This Ameri- 
can tradition was breached when Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the UAW- 
CIO, and a trusted lieutenant of Walter 
Reuther, attacked the clergy before a 
Senate committee. 

Last month the Senate witnessed a 
most unusual spectacle, the Senate cau- 
cus room being taken over by Walter 
Reuther to denounce the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. In an 
unprecedented demonstration of arro- 
gance, Mr. Reuther accused our colleague 
of cowardice. If the junior Senator from 
Arizona were a coward, he would have 
confined his legislative interests to the 
problems of Arizona, and he would not 
have incurred the wrath of Walter Reu- 
ther. 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic, in an 
editorial on February 28, 1958, com- 
mented with respect to this unusual pro- 
cedure as follows: 

Just who does Reuther think he is any- 
way? Who is he to tell a Senate commit- 
tee how it should run its hearing? By what 
right does he commandeer a Senate caucus 
room to run a personal press conference? 
And on what authority does he malign the 
elected representative of the great State of 
Arizona? 

Everyone who has read the record realizes 
that Mr. Reuther is determined to capture 
the National Government. He wants to be 
President, or at least to put his own man in 
the White House. But few would have 
thought him capable of moving in on the 
United States Senate with the contempt that 
he showed Wednesday. 

Mr. Reuther has allowed his power as a 
union leader to go to his head. He has shown 
his ability to take over the Democratic Party 
in Michigan and to carry the Governor of 
Michigan around in his hip pocket. He is 
now demonstrating beyond cavil that he is 
ready to move from the State to the national 
level. The American people are fortunate 
that most of the United States Senators, in- 
cluding Barry GOLDWATER, are not likely to 
allow themselves to be pushed around by the 
Socialist labor leader from Michigan. 


The junior Senator from Arizona made 
the statement, with which many concur, 
that “Walter Reuther and the UAW are 
@ more dangerous menace than the sput- 
niks or anything Russia might do.” 

On March 7, Mr. Reuther addressed an 
11-page letter to the junior Senator from 
Arizona which concluded with this most 
unusual proposal: 

If your charge that “Walter Reuther and 
the UAW are a more dangerous menace than 
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the sputniks or anything Russia might do” 
were true, I would have no moral right to be 
the president of the largest labor union in 
the United States and Canada nor be a vice 
president of the largest free trade union cen- 
ter in the world, the AFL-CIO. 

Rather than stepping up the volume and 
the velocity of the name-calling contest, I 
should like to respectfully propose that we 
agree to a sensible, sane, and democratic 
method for resolving the dispute which grows 
out of your charge against us. 

Specifically I propose that each of us se- 
lect three nationally prominent clergymen, 
one from each of the three major faiths— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—as a panel 
to weigh these charges that you have made 
and to hear my refutation of same. 

If, after hearing both our cases, & ma- 
jority of these six distinguished gentlemen 
of the cloth believe you have substantiated 
your charge that “Waiter Reuther and the 
UAW are a more dangerous menace than 
the sputniks or anything Russia might do,” 
I will voluntarily resign from the presidency 
of the UAW, the vice presidency of the 
AFL-CIO and from the labor movement 
entirely. 

If they decide you have not substantiated 
your charge, I would leave it up to your own 
conscience as to whether you would consider 
yourself fit to continue to play a role in 
American public life. 


Mr. President, Mr. Reuther’s dramatic 
gesture was made immediately after one 
of his closest associates attacked the in- 
tegrity of all members of the clergy be- 
fore the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field. It is clear to me 
that the real purpose of Mr. Reuther’s 
letter was to cover up the outrageous 
slander against all men of the cloth 
voiced by Emil Mazey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the UAW-CIO. 

The general reaction to Mr. Mazey’s 
outburst is indicated from the following 
editorial which appeared in the Detroit 
News on March 3 entitled “Caesar’s 
Meat”: 

The performance of Emil Mazey as a wit- 
ness before the McClellan Senate committee 
is one more entry in the case history of 
the UAW and its curious and growing God- 
complex. 

If not from the throne itself, Mr. Mazey’s 
voice was from on high, from whence he 
pronounced moral judgments on the clergy 
of two great faiths, on the legal fraternity 
and medical profession of Sheboygan 
County, on a member of the Senate com- 
mittee and on a Sheboygan court which had 
dared to jail a UAW goon. 

The daily press, long a target of Solidarity 
House and its anathema mill, finds itself 
for the moment in excellent company. 

The offense, in which all these are joined, 
appears to be only that they do not be- 
lieve that the law according to the UAW 
transcends the law of the land, 

The God-complex is not new in Ameri- 
can experience, or for that matter in the 
annals of organized labor. The American 
spirit puts up with fools. But not with 
Caesar. What we are witnessing in the 
McClellan hearing room may very well be 
the beginning of the end, 


In a letter which was released to the 
press on March 10, the junior Senator 
from Arizona responded to Mr. Reuther’s 
proposal. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. WaLTER REUTHER, 
President, UAW-CIO, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DeaR Mr. REUTHER: Your letter, an 11- 
page public relations release, has been re- 
ceived by my office. I note with interest that 
more attention was given to timing your re- 
lease for the Sunday editions of the news- 
papers than was devoted to insuring the de- 
livery of this material to the person to whom 
it was ostensibly addressed. 

In your letter you express some fears that 
this, your most recent personal attack on 
me, may be, to use your words, construed as 
a “public relations gimmick.” I believe your 
fears are well grounded. 

Let me make clear to you at once that is- 
sues of grave public importance are presently 
being weighed by the committee set up by the 
United States Senate to explore such matters 
as the UAW-CIO strike against the Kohler 
Co. Social evils already disclosed by tes- 
timony given under oath go far beyond 
any question of personalities. For you to 
attempt now to frame the situation in terms 
of a personal vendetta is, in my opinion, an 
attempt to obscure the shocking facts dis- 
closed by the present investigation of the 
strike against Kohler. 

The issue is far too important to be viewed 
in the light of any personal controversy. 
The people of the United States are now, 
among other things, reviewing your activities 
and the activities of your fellow officials of 
the UAW-CIO, through the investigating 
activities of a committee of the United States 
Senate. You are not required to defend your- 
self tome. You are required to explain your 
methods, aims, and activities to the people 
of the United States, as represented by the 
present committee. 

You are not answerable to me for any 
crimes you or your Officials or hired men may 
have committed. Nor are you answerable to 
any group of six clergymen, distinguished as 
they may be. You are answerable to the peo- 
ple of the United States through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress who have granted to 
you a position of special privilege and exemp- 
tion from the law which requires in you a 
degree of self-discipline and social respon- 
sibility far beyond that of the average 
citizen. 

Since you profess to be concerned with the 
problem of social responsibility, I would sug- 
gest that you carefully review the sworn 
testimony of your own people as presented to 
date before the present committee hearing. 
Your tolerance of and acquiescence in such 
activities would be a measure of your sense 
of social responsibility. 

As one example I would direct your atten- 
tion, particularly, to the case of William 
Vinson. This husky young man standing 
over 6 feet tall and weighing some 230 
pounds was turned loose on the village of 
Sheboygan, Wis., apparently without instruc- 
tions. He says he was there to build 
“morale.” 

In his “morale-building” duties on June 
18, 1954, Mr. Vinson visited Zapetto's Tavern 
in Sheboygan Falls, Wis. At approximately 
11:30 p. m., Mr. Willard Van Ouwerkerk, a 
small, middle-aged local resident, entered 
the tavern with his wife. The sworn testi- 
mony of the record is the most reliable 
source for the brutal, vicious and unpro- 
voked assault by your UAW-CIO representa- 
tive upon this local citizen: 

“Mr. KENNEDY. On or about June 18, 1954, 
did you visit a tavern, Zapetto’s Tavern? 

“Mr, VAN OUWERKERK. I did. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. In Sheboygan Falls, Wis.? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. That was about 11:45 p.m.? 
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“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. If I remember 

— Approximately that time? 

„Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. Approximately, yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. While you were there, was 
there a conversation with a woman? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. There was. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And did that woman iden- 
tify herself as Mrs. Robert Burkhart? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Would you relate to the 
committee what occurred during that con- 
versation and then what happened? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. She asked me who I 

and I told her. 
Mr. KENNEDY. What was Mrs. Burkhart 
doing at that time? 

„Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. I wouldn't know. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Was she just in the tavern? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. I imagine she was. 

“Mr, Kennepy. Where did you see her? 

“Mr. VAN OuwerKerK. She came up to us. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You were sitting at the 
bar, were ? 

“Mr. Van Ouwsnxeax. I was sitting at the 
bar with my wife. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And she came up and 
started talking to you? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. She did. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Continue, please. 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. Well, she asked me 
if I belonged to the union and I said no. 
Well, she wanted to know why not, and I 
told her that—well, I just didn’t believe in 
it, that I figured that if the lines were open, 
I had a family to support, and I thought I 
was going to support them. 

“So, —.— 5 ae talking a little while 
longer. I don’t just remember the con- 
versation. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did she identify herself at 
that time? 

“Mr. VAN OuwErKERE. She did. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did she know who you 
were? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. She knew from 
somebody. I don't know who. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. She said you were Willard 
Van Ouwerkerk? 

“Mr. Van OuwERKERK. That is right. She 
introduced herself as Mrs. Robert Burkhart. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Continue. 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. Well, we talked a 
little while longer and finally she said, ‘Well, 
I will call somebody.’ I don’t remember the 
name. I said, ‘No, that wouldn’t be neces- 
sary.’ 

“Mr, KENNEDY. Why did she say she would 
have to call somebody? 

“Mr, Van OUWERKERK. Well, I suppose she 
wanted somebody else to talk to me. I 
don’t know. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. She started to talk to you 
about not working at the plant? 

“Mr, VAN OUWERKERK, She did. 

“Mr, KENNEDY, And then she said she was 
going to get somebody else to talk to you, 
and she was going to call someone? 

“Mr. Van OuWERKERK. Yes, I told her that 
wouldn't be necessary because we were 
leaving. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Was it antagonistic at that 
time? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. No; I wouldn't say 
it was. 

“Mr. Kennepy. But you didn’t want to get 
into any kind of an argument? 

“Mr. Van OvUWERKERK. I didn’t want to 
get into anything. Then as I got off of the 
stool, somebody hit me from behind, in the 
back of the head. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You were struck on the 
back of the head. 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. I was. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And you never saw the 
person who struck you at all? 

“Mr, VAN OUWERKERK. I never saw him. 


“Mr. KENNEDY. You were knocked down 
then? 
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“Mr. VAN OuwERKERK. I was knocked un- 
conscious. I was on the floor. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You were knocked un- 
conscious, 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. I was. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Is that right? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And when did you regain 
consciousness? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. I regained con- 
sciousness outside. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You regained conscious- 
ness outside? 

“Mr. Van OuwERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Afterward, was it related 
to you as to what happened when you were 
knocked down to the floor? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. Yes; I heard about 
it afterward. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. What did they tell you as 
to what happened? 

“Mr. VAN OQUWERKERK. Well, they told me 
that this person had worked on me with his 
feet on my back. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. With his what? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. With his feet. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Once you were knocked to 
the ground from behind, the man then be- 
gan to kick you; is that right? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And he kicked you in your 
ribs? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. My ribs; yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And continued to kick you 
until they pulled him away? 


“Mr. KENNEDY. And finally somebody car- 
ried you outside? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. Yes. 

“Mr. KENNEDY, When you regained con- 
sciousness did you subsequently go to the 
hospital? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. Do you mean di- 
rectly? 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Well, directly you did not 
go? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. No. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. But subsequently you did 
go to the hospital? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. I did. 

“Mr. Kennepy. The following day? 

“Mr. VAN OuWERKERK. This was on a Fri- 
day night. I went to the hospital on Sun- 
da: 


y- 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Did they take X-rays at 
that time? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. That I ain't sure of. 
I couldn't answer that. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Well, did they find, any- 
way, that you had any ribs broken or any 
broken bones in your body? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. Yes; through X- 


ys. 
“Mr. KENNEDY. Through X-rays? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK, That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. How many ribs did you 
find were broken? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. It was either 3 or 4. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Three or four of your ribs? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Were you beaten in any 
other place? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. Well, had a punc- 
tured lung, and then I contracted pneu- 
monis from that lung. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You contracted pneumonia 
from that lung. 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. How long were you in the 
hospital? 

“Mr. VAN OuWERKERK. I was in there some 
twenty-odd days. I think it was 22. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. So you were knocked down 
by an unknown assailant and when you were 
down on the floor, he proceeded to kick you, 
and you were kicked and knocked uncon- 
scious. You were carried outside and ulti- 
mately went to the hospital and found that 
you had 3 or 4 broken ribs, had a punctured 
lung, and ultimately contracted pneumonia, 
is that right? 
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“Was there anything else regarding that? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. In what way? 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Well, I mean anything else 
that happened to you; not that that is not 
sufficient, but was there anything else regard- 
ing this incident? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. No; I wouldn't say 
50. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Now, subsequently, charges 
were brought against this man? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK, They were. 
“Mr. KENNEDY. And that was found to be 
Mr. William Vinson? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And he is an international 
organizer for the UAW? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. He did not come from She- 
boygan? > 

“Mr, VAN OUWERKERK. No. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. He was brought in from 
Detroit? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. The way I under- 
stand, he was. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. But he had not worked in 
the plant? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

“Mr, KENNEDY. And you identified him as 
an international organizer of the UAW; is 
that correct? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. Well, I heard he was. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And subsequently there 
was a trial held and he was found guilty. 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK, That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. And the judge sentenced 
him to 2 years. 

Mr. VAN OUWERKERK, I believe that is 
right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. That was Judge Schlicting? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. That is right. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Was Judge Schlicting de- 
nounced by Mr. Emil Mazey, of the UAW? 

“Mr. VAN OvWERKERK. They had a lot of 
trouble, I don’t know what it was. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did you understand that he 
was denounced by Mr. Emil Mazey, of the 
UAW? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK., I couldn't answer 
that. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. You don’t have any per- 
sonal knowledge of that? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. No, I don't. 

W KENNEDY. I expect we will go into 
t. 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do I understand that 
after you received this beating from an in- 
ternational representative of the union, that 
the court was criticized for the decision it 
rendered? 

“The VAN OUWERKERK. To my knowledge 
it was. 

“The CHARMAN. Do you know whether any 
action was ever taken by the international to 
condemn or to reprimand or to in anyway 
punish Mr. Vinson for his vicious assault 
upon you? 

“Mr. VAN OUWERKERK. No; I don’t. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether Mr. 
Vinson is still a representative of the inter- 
national union? 

“Mr. Van OUWERKERK. I wouldn't know. 

“The CHARMAN. Will we be able to show 
ee facts by the witness? 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Reg: the attack b 
Mr. Vinson? igre i 

“The CHAIRMAN. The question arises in my 
mind: Did the international union condone 
and approve the action of its international 
representative in making this assault? 
ea KENNEDY. We will have testimony on 


“The CHAIRMAN. All right. Proceed. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. I might read from the Su- 
preme Court in upholding Judge Schlicting, 
circuit court Judge, it states: ‘The violence 
of Mr. Vinson's attack on Mr. Van Ouwer- 
kerk, the continuation of the attack by 
kicking while Mr. Van Ouwerkerk lay help- 
less on the floor, the serious injuries which 
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Vinson inflicted, the disproportion in the 
size and age of two men, which removed 
fear of personal danger to Vinson from re- 
prisal by Van Ouwerkerk, are matters of 
evidence which the jury was entitled to con- 
sider when reaching a conclusion concerning 
Vinson's state of mind while he carried on 
the assault. It is quite impossible to con- 
clude under such circumstances that in so 
doing, Vinson lacked an intent to hurt Van 
Ouwerkerk and hurt him badly. Contrary 
to appellant’s contention, the evidence and 
the inferences from which it was the prov- 
ince of the jury to draw, established beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the assault was 
made by Vinson with the intent to inflict 
great bodily harm on Van Ouwerkerk.” 

The events above are shocking enough but 
the people of the United States will be even 
more shocked, I believe, by the assault which 
followed upon the judicial system of the 
United States, by top officials of the UAW- 
cIo. 

The UAW-CIO set about to punish the 
judge who sentenced Mr. Vinson by going 
into the judge’s hometown to destroy the 
judge both financially and professionally. 
As a leading member of the committee 
stated to Mr. Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 
of the UAW-CIO, after hearing the sworn 
testimony: “ * * * you were leading a pow- 
erful and rich organization in a demonstra- 
tion to intimidate courts in this land.” 

Outraged by this attack upon the very 
foundations of our social system, the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Sheboygan, Sheboygan 
Falls, and Kohler Village, Wis., issued the 
following public protest: 

“There comes a time when silence is im- 
prudent, and may even be harmful to a 
communiiy, such as Sheboygan and that 
time is now. A resident of Sheboygan 
County was attacked and severly injured 
by another man. The attacker was tried in 
circuit court and convicted by a jury of 
assault with intent to do grave bodily harm. 

“The judge of the circuit court, F. H. 
Schlicting, sentenced the convicted man to 
prison. The attorneys for the convicted man 
openly in court complimented the judge for 
his fairness in the conduct of the trial. 

“The State supreme court denied the con- 
victed man a stay of execution of the sen- 
tence. In the face of all these facts, the 
secretary-treasurer of the UAW-CIO, Emil 
Mazey, closing his eyes to the fact that the 
injured man was in danger of dying, has 
accused the judge of obvious bias shown 
against organized labor. 

“He even presumed to question whether 
the judge is qualified to serve as a judge 
in this community. He has attacked the 
integrity of a major court in this country, 
and deserves to be called decisively to task 
for his insolence. 

“Lawlessness is the result in any society or 
community when law and order are disre- 
garded and flouted. It is the beginning of 
anarchy. Is the secretary-treasury advocat- 
ing either one?” 

The names of the clergy who signed the 
protest are: John J. Carroll, pastor, St. 
Clements Parish; Robert M. Hoeller, pastor 
of St. Peter Claver Parish; Anthony J. 
Knackert, pastor of Holy Name Parish; Louis 
Koren, pastor of St. Cyril and Methodius 
Parish; Charles J. New, pastor of St. Mary's 
Parish, Sheboygan Falls; John A. Risch, 
pastor of St. John Evangelist Parish, Kohler; 
James J. Shlikas, pastor, Immaculate Con- 
ception Parish; William Weishaupl, pastor of 
St. Dominic’s Parish. 

The Sheboygan County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, comprising the Protestant ministers 
of the local area, also protested this ruth- 
less attack upon the foundations of our 
democratic society by your organization, the 
UAW-CIO: 

“A very grave issue confronts the commu- 
nity. It is not the issue of the strike at 
Kohler. It is the issue of an attack upon 
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fundamental institutions which undergird 
our common life. 

“Let us again state the facts which under- 
lie the issue. Mr. Emil Mazey, of UAW-CIO, 
has attacked the integrity of the highest 
judicial authority of this county, and has at 
the same time announced an action to 
punish the judge for sentencing a man con- 
victed in open court by a jury of his peers. 

“The sentence was within the discretion of 
the court as determined by law. Further 
the attorneys for the defendant commended 
the judge for his fairness in the conduct of 
the trial. And, finally, the convicted man 
has a remedy for judicial error in appeal to 
a higher court. 

“But the basic remedy for an attempt to 
intimidate the court can only be found in 
the stern indignation of the community. 
Surely a leader of labor betrays his fellow 
workers when he seeks to destroy or weaken 
that judicial power which is the bulwark of 
all groups against injustice, even by the 
Government itself, Destroy the structure of 
our liberties and the first group to suffer 
will be the worker. 

“This is the road to lawlessness and vio- 
lence. 

“As ministers of the church who must be 
concerned with justice and the rights of 
every individual, we are under compulsion to 
speak this word.” 

The Protestant ministers who signed the 
protest are as follows: Arno Duchow, Bap- 
tist Church, Sheboygan Falls; Wildord H. 
Evans, First Congregational Church; Wil- 
liam Genszler, First United Lutheran 
Church; John Gerber, Ebenezer Evangelist 
and Reformed Church; T. Perry Jones, First 
Methodist Church; Clarence Koehler, Zion 
Reformed Church; Marvin Lehman, St. Paul's 
Evangelical and Reformed Church; James 
Saint, First Presbyterian Church; Henry Ver- 
meer, Hope Reformed Church; Richard Wer- 
ner, First Baptist Church, 

The local bar association, the local medi- 
cal association, and other responsible bodies 
also expressed their sense of outrage at this 
attempt by the UAW-CIO to wreak revenge 
upon a judge whom the clergy, as well as 
all other responsible elements of the com- 
munity, and, in fact, the State supreme 
court, recognized as having merely carried 
out his judicial responsibilities. 

Your secretary-treasurer, Mr. Emil Mazey, 
when asked to comment on this rebuke by 
the clergy had this to say, under oath: 

“Mr. Mazey. It is my opinion that the 
company influences all of the clergy who 
signed their name to this particular state- 
ment. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, Mr. Mazey—— 

“Senator Munpr. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

“Senator CUnris. I will finish this list and 
before I go to another one I will yield to you. 

“Before we started to go over that list one 
by one, you made the flat statement that the 
company controlled some of those clergymen. 
Is that still your statement? 

“Mr. Mazey. I said that in my opinion the 
company controlled the clergy of Sheboy- 
gan, Sheboygan Falls, and Kohler Village, in 
my opinion. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you mean by that 
they are not men of integrity? 

Mr. Mazey. If they are controlled by the 
Kohler Co., they couldn't be. 

“Senator Curtis. Which ones are you re- 
ferring to that could not be men of integrity? 

“Mr. Mazer. I said that in my opinion 

Senator Curtis. I know what you said. I 
am talking about which individuals are you 
saying are not men of integrity. 

“Mr. Mazey. All of them. 

“Senator Curtis. I will yield to Senator 
MUNDT. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Did the Senator yield? 

“Senator MUNDT. Yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Senator MUNDT. 
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“Senator Munpr. I would like to say for 
the record, so that my silence will not lead 
to assent of this performance, that in over 
17 years of serving on congressional investi- 
gation committees, starting back with the 
Dies committee, when we were dealing with 
Communists, I have just heard the most 
shocking statement from a witness I have 
heard in 17 years. 

“When a witness says that there isn’t a 
single man of integrity in the Catholic 
clergy of Sheboygan, Kohler Village, and 
Sheboygan Falls, if he does nothing else he 
certainly wins whatever kind of award should 
be made to a fellow who says something 
which is the most shocking statement I think 
a Congressional committee has ever had to 
listen to.” 

The distaste for Mr. Vinson’s activities 
in Wisconsin, so unanimously expressed by 
local residents, was evidently not shared by 
the UAW-CIO in view of the money pay- 
ments made to Mr. Vinson by your union 
during the 14 months that he spent in 
prison. It should also be noted that Mr. 
Vinson’s attorney’s fees and legal expenses 
in his criminal trial were paid for with 
UAW-CIO dues money which you hold as 
trustee. 

It is clearly beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety that matters of such importance to 
the whole Nation should be considered only 
within the framework of a personal debate 
between two individuals, 

May I remind you that I represent in the 
United States Senate along with my re- 
spected colleague, Senator Havnen, the State 
of Arizona, and my time is devoted to serv- 
ing the people of my State in Washington. 
To the extent that certain national problems 
impinge on the interests of the people of 
the State of Arizona or are of sufficient na- 
tional importance to merit attention I must 
consider them. Your attempts to gain pub- 
lic relations “points” by vilifying me, or to 
destroy me politically by sending your paid 
political operators into my State, are not 
within the scope of my present attention. 

There are published reports that your po- 
litical action group is coming into my State 
in an attempt to do me damage with my 
people. I know Arizonans, and they do not 
take well to carpetbagging union leaders 
from the big eastern cities who come into 
Arizona to destroy Arizona candidates or to 
manipulate Arizona elections. 

Whether the activities of you and your 
union, the UVAW-CIO—whether the irrespon- 
sible exercise of power by you and your 
officials—constitute an important danger to 
our democratic institutions has already been 
answered in the affirmative by distinguished 
members of the clergy who know the facts. 
This whole crucial realm of public decision 
is not, however, the province of any pair of 
individuals or of any group, no matter how 
distinguished. Judgment on matters of such 
importance and of such danger to the in- 
stitutions of this country can properly be 
made only by the people of the United 
States. 

Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is true 
that Emil Mazey later retracted his at- 
tack on the clergy. However, all men 
of good will will be interested in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Mazey in care of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field by Mr. T. Perry Jones, minister, 
First Methodist Church, Sheboygan, 
Wis. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter may be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. Mazer: Your telegram of apology 
for your irresponsible reference to the clergy 
of Sheboygan County arrived too late to be 
of any consequence. In fact, it is 2 years 
too late. The UAW-CIO, through its strike 
bulletins, and your intemperate statements 
in public speeches in Sheboygan, vilified the 
clergy for one reason only. 

We were expected to support every word 
and every technique used by the union. 
When the clergy turned away from this snide 
invitation to be spokesman for the union, 
then we were accused of being spokesmen 
for the Kohler Co. 

Obviously, your greatest insult is to as- 
sume that the clergy of Sheboygan County 
are so lacking in self-respect that they 
would be stooges for the Kohler Co. or any 
other group in the community. Whatever 
faults you may recognize in the Kohler Co., 
the clergy of this county can assure you that 
Kohler Co. officials have never tried to influ- 
ence the churches. We are, Mr. Mazey, as 
free a group of clergymen as you will find in 
any part of the country and in spite of your 
inference, we intend to remain that way. 

Had you been as just and honest as you 
demand others to be, you could have made 
reference to the many meetings and hours 
of labor put in by four members of the 
clergy in an attempt to find an area of 
usefulness, and to convince the union in 
its strike techniques that they should be 
men of integrity. 

Because we did not follow the leadership 
of the union we were castigated for months 
in the daily strike bulletin and by inference 
we were accused of cowardice. I do not re- 
call that you came to our defense during 
this period of intimidation. 

It grieves me, Mr. Mazey, that a man of 
your experience and important office in the 
union should maliciously poison the minds 
of labor and alienate the great number of 
union members from their spiritual leaders. 

Sincerely, 
T. Perry JONES, 
Minister, First Methodist Church. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, after 
reviewing the select committee’s record 
of the disgraceful record of violence and 
slander during the Kohler strike, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the senior Senator of South Dakota 
(Mr. Munt], who said: 

I would like to say for the record, so that 
my silence will not lead to assent of this per- 
formance, that in over 17 years of serving 
on congressional investigation committees, 
starting back with the Dies committee when 
we were dealing with Communists, I have 
just heard the most shocking statement 
from a witness I have heard in 17 years. 

When a witness says that there isn’t a 
single man of integrity in the Catholic 
clergy of Sheboyan, Kohler Village, and 
Sheboygan Falls, if he does nothing else he 
certainly wins whatever kind of award should 
be made to a fellow who says something 
which is the most shocking statement I think 
a congressional committee has ever had to 
listen to. 


Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire]. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hitt] may be per- 
mitted to proceed for 2 minutes to make 
a statement, without the time being 
charged to either side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 


DEATH OF DR. JOHN W. CRONIN 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, regretfully 
Irise to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the most unfortunate and premature 
death of one of our country’s finest pub- 
lic servants. I refer to Dr. John W. 
Cronin, who, as Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service and Chief of the Bureau of Medi- 
cal Services, was suddenly stricken yes- 
terday while at work. 

Dr. Cronin was well known and highly 
esteemed by the Members of the Senate. 
During the years in which he served as 
director of the hospital survey and con- 
struction program we came to know him 
particularly well because of his outstand- 
ing administration of a program involv- 
ing many possible difficult relationships 
between the Federal Government, the 
States, and local communities. As the 
administrator of that program, Dr. John 
Cronin displayed such qualities of wis- 
dom, of tact, and of dedication as re- 
sulted in making the program one of the 
most highly successful and fruitful the 
Nation has known. Under his wise ad- 
ministration thousands of hospitals and 
other badly needed health facilities have 
been built throughout the land. They 
will serve as constant reminders of the 
devotion to the public’s health of this 
outstanding American. The Public 
Health Service and the 170 million peo- 
ple it serves so well will sorely regret his 
loss. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of these remarks the 
article about Dr. Cronin which appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald. And, Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I should like to say to Dr. 
Cronin’s wife and his two children that 
we share their deep sense of sorrow and 
of loss. I hope that the memory of the 
many fine accomplishments of a truly 
dedicated man will help assuage their 
grief. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. CRONIN Dies—Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 
UNIT Heap 

Dr. John W. Cronin, 52, Assistant Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, and Chief of the Bureau of Medical 
Services, died of a heart attack yesterday in 


an ambulance en route to Casualty Hospital 
from his office. 

Dr. Cronin, his wife, Virginia, and their 
two children, Virginia May and John Wil- 
liams Cronin, Jr., lived at 5528 Trent Street, 
Chevy Chase. 

A native of Springfield, Ohio, Dr. Cronin 
was graduated from Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and the University of Cincinnati 
college of medicine, He began his career with 
the Public Health Service in 1932, and from 
1949 to 1956 was Chief of the Division of Hos- 
pital and Medical Facilities. 

In November 1956 Dr. Cronin was appoint- 
ed to the post he held at the time of his 
death, which gave him responsibility for 
Public Health Service hospitals, nursing and 
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dental resources, the medical services of the 
Coast Guard, Bureau of Prisons, and Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation, and adminis- 
trator of the Hill-Burton hospital and medi- 
cal facilities construction program. 

Dr. Cronin has published articles in widely 
diversified journals on subjects including 
psychiatry, medical penology, occupational 
health, and hospital and health administra- 
tion. 

He was a member of the Industrial Medical 
Association, Southern Medical Association, 
an associate of the District Medical Society, 
and the Association of Military Surgeons of 
the United States. 

As chief of the Hill-Burton program, Dr. 
Cronin consistently urged States to appro- 
priate money for hospital, nursing home, and 
clinic construction. He is credited with ral- 
lying support for the program, and applying 
its provisions throughout the country. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1958 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3414) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act approved June 29, 1956, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to suggest the absence of a 
quorum without the time consumed 
being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. How much time does the Sena- 
tor yield himself? ; 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield myself 10 
minutes, 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by my distinguished senior colleague 
[Mr. Murray] and me has to do with a 
matter which we believe to be of pe- 
culiar interest to the State of Montana. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, 
S. 3414, as reported to the Senate, is an 
excellent piece of legislation prepared to 
accelerate the construction of highways 
throughout the Nation. This incentive 
will apply to the interstate, primary, 
and secondary highways, as well as the 
forest and public land highways. This 
program will stimulate a great increase 
in construction activity throughout the 
country, at a time when it is so badly 
needed. 

Most States will be able to take im- 
mediate advantage of these liberalized 
amendments, but there are a few States, 
including Montana, which will not be 
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able to take full advantage of the pro- 
gram with the exception of highways 
and roads that are wholly financed by 
Federal funds, such as forest highways. 

The State of Montana is at present 
having difficulties in meeting its match- 
ing requirements for Federal funds. I 
am advised that if the State could get 
$10 million for ABC roads without hav- 
ing to provide matching funds there are 
enough projects ready to go ahead with- 
in 3 to 6 weeks to utilize this amount 
of money. On these projects all the 
planning and engineering work has been 
completed, and they are awaiting the 
posting of bids. 

In the planning of the Interstate Sys- 
tem in Montana a number of difficulties 
have been encountered in purchasing 
rights-of-way. If the State could get 
approximately $15 million without 
matching requirements, the officials feel 
that within a year there would be enough 
jobs, such as work on bridge structures, 
ready to be started. 

S. 3414 as reported by the committee 
would make it possible for the State of 
Montana to receive 93 percent Federal 
funds in the construction of the Inter- 
state System, but this would not even 
help the State in providing immediate 
sources of employment. 

Montana is in need of an immediate 
source of employment, and it is with 
this thought in mind that I have sent 
to the desk an amendment to S. 3414 
which would authorize the waiving of 
all matching requirements for Federal 
funds allocated under the Federal High- 
way Act for the period of 1 year, with a 
$15 million maximum on ABC roads 
and $20 million maximum on the Inter- 
state System. 

The recession has hit hard in Mon- 
tana, and the State now has the dubious 
distinction of having the highest insured 
unemployment rate in the Nation, as of 
March 8. An accelerated highway pro- 
gram is a natural for providing new em- 
ployment for the unskilled, as well as the 
skilled workers who are now seeking 
employment. 

Since Federal construction has been 
decided upon by the Congress as one of 
the chief means of combating the reces- 
sion and granting employment to the 
many unemployed, it does not seem to 
me that I am requesting too much, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that Montana 
is the hardest hit State in the Nation, 
and it is urgent that immediate assist- 
ance be given to enable the State to 
achieve some economic stability. Mon- 
tana has, in addition to the recession 
problem, the handicap of being the third 
largest State in the Union with a very 
small population, which in turn affects 
the State’s revenue. These two problems 
make it virtually impossible for Montana 
to take full advantage of the highway 
program as if now stands. 

Under my amendment the vast major- 
ity of States will be able to proceed un- 
der the accelerated program, contrib- 
uting their matching share in order to 
keep their road building program on 
schedule, It will also help those few 
States which have had difficulties simi- 
lar to Montana’s, in financing their road 
programs, 
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Mr. President, I urge that this amend- 
ment be agreed to. Its adoption will 
provide the immediate stimulant which 
is so badly needed to meet mounting em- 
ployment problems. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield 3 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the able 
junior Senator from Montana has made a 
strong and an appealing speech and plea. 
In essence, the Senator pleads the cause 
of the States which will have difficulty 
in matching supplementary funds for 
fiscal 1959. 

The committee anticipated these dif- 
ficulties by temporarily increasing the 
matching formula from 50-50 to 70-30 
for a 1-year apportionment of $400 mil- 
lion. The committee further anticipated 
the difficulty several States will have in 
matching funds by providing in the bill 
that two-thirds of the 30 percent, which 
is required of the State as a matching 
fund, can be borrowed from the United 
States Treasury. Thus the cash to be 
supplied by the States will be 10 percent 
of the cost of the project, as a bedrock 
requirement. 

The distinguished Senator says that 
even this will be difficult for the State of 
Montana. I believe it will be difficult for 
a few other States also. However, the 
committee feels that the States can and 
will find a way to provide 10 percent of 
the cost of the primary, secondary, and 
urban projects. 

Even if the committee’s view should 
not. be sustained, the amendment which 
the able Senator has offered would go 
much further than that. In the case of 
the Interstate System, it would provide, 
not in excess of $20 million, to every 
State without matching, whether or not 
the State was having difficulty in match- 
ing funds, and not in excess of $15 mil- 
lion to every State for projects on the 
primary and secondary Federal-aid sys- 
tems. This would mean a total grant of 
$35 million to every State, without any 
requirement that the State provide any 
matching funds whatever. 

Although I am usually in accord with 
whatever the able junior Senator from 
Montana suggests—and that record of 
cooperation and conformity of views is 
now in its 20th year 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I find myself unable to 
support the amendment, because it 
would apportion to States, without any 
recognition of territory, mileage, and fi- 
nancial ability, not to exceed $35 million, 
and that apportionment would be made 
to every State. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Has 
anything of that kind ever been done, 
since we started granting Federal aid for 
the highway systems? Have we ever ap- 
propriated a certain sum to a State with- 
out taking into consideration population, 
mileage, and other factors? 
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Mr. GORE. I do not believe so. 
Yesterday the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Montana made an eloquent 
and effective plea for the allocation of 
vast sums to the forest highways. He 
and other Senators from the West were 
successful in persuading the Senate in 
that regard. 

I believe, however, that the pending 
amendment goes farther than the Sen- 
ate can, with prudence, afford to go. It 
is offered with the best of motives. So 
far as it would apply to Montana and 
other States similarly situated with re- 
spect to difficulties in matching funds, 
it possesses a good deal of equity. But 
when applied nationwide, I do not think 
the Senate should adopt it. I ask the 
Senate to reject the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. I appreciate 
what the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads has said. 
I know he is a friend of the West. I 
know that if there were some way in 
which he could help us, he would go more 
than half way to do so. 

I point out that what the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana and I are requesting 
in the amendment is a moratorium for 
1 year. We do that on the basis of two 
factors. First, the Montana Legislature 
will not meet until January 1959. Sec- 
ond—and I dislike to make this state- 
ment, but I must do so in all honesty— 
my State has the shameful distinction, 
on a percentage basis, of having the 
largest number of people drawing un- 
employment compensation at this time 
of any State in the Union. As of March 
8, 1958, the figure was 14.9 percent. 

It was because of the peculiarly diffi- 
cult economic situation in which Mon- 
tana found itself that I was constrained 
to offer the amendment on the advice 
of persons in whom I have great trust 
and faith, who understand the State's 
economic situation, and realize the im- 
portance of an accelerated highway- 
construction program, especially so far as 
it will affect secondary roads. 

I most sincerely hope that the Senate 
will see fit to agree to the amendment 
at this time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, yester- 
day during the discussion of the amend- 
ment which sought to strike out section 
11 of the bill, some comments were made 
about the cost of the relocation of utili- 
ties. Inasmuch as the discussion was 
somewhat indefinite, I thought it might 
be well to have the Recorp contain, dur- 
ing the course of the debate on the en- 
tire bill, the testimony on this particu- 
lar subject as it was adduced before the 
Committee on Public Works in the form 
of a supplemental statement by E. C. 
Yokley, vice chairman of the Committee 
on Municipally Owned Utilities, National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. The 
supplemental statement will be found 
on page 626 of the hearings which were 
held between January and March of this 
year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF E. C. YOKLEY, 
Vice CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MUNICI- 
PALLY OWNED UTILITIES, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE oF MUNICIPAL Law OFFICERS, Re S. 
3150 
Secretary Weeks and Mr. Tallamy, when 

they appeared before the Senate Roads Sub- 
committee on January 8 and 9, 1958, referred 
to an increase of approximately $10 billion 
since 1956 in the estimates for building the 
Interstate System. On January 9, 1958, Sen- 
ator Case asked Mr. Tallamy to what extent 
the cost of reimbursing utilities entered into 
the increase of estimates of the States for 
completing the Interstate System. Mr. Tal- 
lamy replied that the total increase in cost 
of utilities, which also includes certain other 
costs to which he referred, involves a 3 per- 
cent increase in costs. 

In order to offer some clarification of the 
amount of utility relocation costs, I would 
like to call the committee’s attention to the 
statement of John A. Tenbrook for the Edi- 
son Electric Institute (hearings before the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, on H. R. 4260, ist sess., 84th 
Cong., p. 943). Mr. Tenbrook analyzed the 
study made by the Secretary of Commerce 
(H. Doc. 127) and found that total utility 
relocation costs were 2.5 percent of total 
highway construction costs. He further 
found that under existing laws and prac- 
tices in various States two-fifths of this 
amount was presently reimbursed. Thus 
the amount of utility relocation costs in- 
volved in further provision for reimburse- 
ment was about 1.6 percent of total road 
construction costs. Since 1954, when the 
study was made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the costs involved in relocating utility 
facilities, has not, according to any infor- 
mation I have been able to obtain, increased 
substantially. The $10 billion increase in 
the estimates of cost of constructing the 
Interstate System caused by increased costs 
of rights-of-way acquisition and other in- 
creased costs should not be considered as 
reflecting a similar increase in costs of utility 
relocation. In other words, if 1.6 percent 
of the total cost of constructing the Inter- 
state System in 1956 represented additional 
utility relocation costs, the present amount 
of these costs should be less than 1.6 per- 
cent—in fact not much over 1 percent. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I point 
out that instead of the cost of relocation 
being 3 percent, it is nearer one per- 
cent. On that basis, instead of involving 
a figure of approximately $1 billion, the 
difference between 70 percent of the cost 
and 90 percent of the cost is approxi- 
mately $74 million. Even in the fiscal 
matters of the United States Govern- 
ment there is a vast difference between 
$74 million and $1 billion. 

I should say that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] correctly ap- 
proximated the situation in his discus- 
sion of the subject, as will be seen by 
comparing the explanation which he 
gave on that point concerning the cost 
of relocation and the statement which 
Mr, Yokley gave, and which has now 
been incorporated in the Recorp. The 
Senator from South Dakota is to be 
commended for his very keen, reten- 
tive memory, especially when there is 
taken into consideration the vast volume 
of testimony which was adduced. 
Nevertheless he was able to retain its 
essence in this particular. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, although I have risen to speak 
about the pending amendment, I should 
not care to let so nice and generous a 
compliment as was paid to me by the 
Senator from Nebraska go unacknowl- 
edged. I appreciate his very generous 
remarks. 

Concerning the pending amendment, 
as the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee has said, the committee 
has given consideration to the economic 
situation and, in my personal judgment, 
has been overly generous in that regard. 

I expect to offer later in the day an 
amendment which would reestablish the 
50-50 basic matching formula for the 
$400 million of emergency funds allo- 
cated to the ABC roads. Consequently, 
I shall, of necessity, be obliged to oppose 
the pending amendment which would 
waive all matching requirements for one 
year to the extent of the $15 million or 
$20 million figure which the Senators 
from Montana have proposed. 

South Dakota is very similar to Mon- 
tana in many respects. Our economies 
are much the same. Citizens of South 
Dakota are engaged in cattle and stock 
raising and grain farming in the prairie 
areas of the State. There are lumber- 
ing and mining in the mountainous sec- 
tions of the State. So I think our econ- 
omy is much like that of Montana, and 
I have great sympathy for the problems 
which the Senator from Montana has 
stated. 

At the same time, I recognize that if 
we are to have any standards in rela- 
tion to public roads, and are to main- 
tain the Bureau of Public Roads as a con- 
struction agency, and not convert it into, 
presumably, a relief agency, as such, it 
will be necessary to maintain the same 
requirements for matching for the sev- 
eral road funds. 

The Western States which have public 
lands within their boundaries get some 
concession in matching under present 
circumstances. On page 13 of the com- 
mittee report, there appears a table en- 
titled “Sliding Scale Rates of Federal- 
Aid Participation in Public Lands States 
Effective February 1, 1958.“ From the 
table, I note that my own State of South 
Dakota does not match on a 50-50 basis. 
The Federal Government contributes 
55.83 percent of a dollar. 

As to Montana, the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up 56.54 percent of a dollar, 
instead of 50 cents, as is the case in the 
States which do not have public domain 
or land owned and controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government and not subject to local 
taxes. 

The amount contributed by the Fed- 
eral Government runs as high as 83.74 
percent in Nevada, and 71.96 percent in 
Arizona, 

So the Western States, where there are 
depressed conditions in the mining com- 
munities, have the benefit of a better 
matching ratio than do some other 
States. That applies to the ABC roads— 
the Federal primary, the Federal sec- 
ondary, and the Federal urban roads. 
In addition, some type of credit is given 
on the Interstate System. 
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So the public-lands States get a little 
better break than 90 cents on the dollar 
on the Interstate System. In South Da- 
kota, it is 91.17 percent; in Montana, it is 
91.31 percent. 

In view of these circumstances, and 
in view also of the provisions in the bill 
for an emergency fund from which a por- 
tion of the matching money could be 
borrowed by the States, it seems to me 
that the amendment should not be 
adopted. Yet I respect, not only the 
right of the Senators from Montana to 
present the amendment at this time, but 
also their diligence. I feel, however, 
that we should maintain the standard 
and principle of contribution by the 
States. This is necessary if we are to 
keep the public-roads program on a 
sound basis throughout the years. 

For these reasons, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I am willing to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mansrretp] for himself 
and the senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and that the time required for calling 
the roll not be charged to the time avail- 
able under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

on Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment iden- 
tified as “3-24-58—D,” which is at the 
desk. I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 24, after line 9, it is proposed 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 13. Section 116 (c) of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 is amended by 
inserting therein, immediately before the 
colon preceding the proviso, a semicolon and 
the following: “and any State highway de- 
partment which submits plans for an Inter- 
state System project shall certify to the 
Commissioner of Public Roads that it has 
had public hearings at a convenient loca- 
tion, or has afforded the opportunity for 
such hearings, for the purpose of enabling 
persons in rural areas through or by whose 
property the highway will pass to express 
any objections they may have to the pro- 
posed location of such highway.” 

Renumber the succeeding sections, 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield 4 or 
5 minutes to me? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 


Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


A NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 
GRAM AND LOANS TO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES FOR SCIENCE 
EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota for his 
courtesy in yielding to me. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that on the 
first day on which bills could be intro- 
duced at this 2d session of the 85th 
Congress, I introduced Senate bill 
2917, which calls for a national scholar- 
ship program. A few weeks later, I in- 
troduced Senate bill 3281, which ‘would 
provide loans to colleges and universities 
for science equipment and facilities. 
Many of my colleagues have introduced 
similar bills of their own pertaining to 
this much needed legislation. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
with the fact these bills are still in com- 
mittee, and we do not know how long it 
will be before they will come before the 
Senate for consideration. Time is of the 
essence. If we are to institute a schol- 
arship program which will effect an in- 
crease in the number of students who 
will enroll in courses in science, mathe- 
matics, and technology next fall, we must 
act quickly. High-school seniors are 
now making up their minds as to what 
they will do after their graduation next 
May or June. Even after these pro- 
posals are enacted into law, we know it 
will take many weeks to establish a 
scholarship program. 

One of the main purposes of a na- 
tional scholarship program is to encour- 
age young men and women who would 
otherwise not be able financially to go to 
college, to continue their education be- 
yond the high-school level. I repeat, 
Mr. President, that these high-school 
seniors are now making up their minds 
as to whether they can afford to con- 
tinue their education. Any material en- 
couragement we are to give them must 
come quickly, if it is going to affect their 
decision. 

Furthermore, if our colleges and uni- 
versities are to prepare to train in- 
creased numbers of students in the areas 
of science and technology, there must be 
loans or grants to provide equipment and 
expanded laboratory facilities. Even if 
such legislation could be considered and 
passed today, it would still take months 
to plan for, order, and install the needed 
equipment. 

I understand that on March 13, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
completed hearings on these and other 
proposals. However, I have been unable 
to learn when further committee action 
can be expected. 

I respectfully urge, Mr. President, that 
the committee act on these bills as 
quickly as possible. It is also my hope 
that when the bills are reported by the 
committee, they will be scheduled for 
2 in the Senate with a minimum of 

elay. 
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During the first weeks of this session, 
my colleagues spoke as with one voice of 
the urgent need for legislation to bolster 
our educational system and assist our 
educators in their determination to ex- 
cell Russia and maintain world leader- 
ship in science and technology. Mr. 
President, we cannot permit two success- 
ful satellite launchings by our country 
to lull us back into a spirit of com- 


placency. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that too 
often America has had to learn by trag- 
edy, rather than by experience. By 
moving quickly to enact the bills for a 
national scholarship program and for 
loans or grants for scientific equipment 
and expanded laboratories in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning, we can pre- 
vent tragedy, and can show that we are 
learning by experience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TaLtmapce in the chair). The Senator 
from South Dakota is entitled to the 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I under- 
stand the Senator from Minnesota wants 
to get some time from those in opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


THE AMERICAN SEARCH FOR PEACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
well-known and energetic journalist, 
Doris Fleeson, recently addressed the 
Farmers Union convention in Denver, 
Colo. As usual, she was provocative, 
imaginative, and constructive. Her 
speech was entitled “The American 
Search for Peace.” It deserves the at- 
tention of every Member of this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN SEARCH FOR PEACE 
(Address by Doris PFleeson at the National 

Farmers Union Convention, Denver, Colo., 

March 19, 1958) 

No better text for a nation in crisis was 
ever penned than the words of Abraham 
Lincoln in his famous house-divided speech. 

“If we could know where we are and 
whither we are tending we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it.” 

Lincoln was reaching for a national self- 
awareness—the indispensable preliminary to 
any saving act of Government. You will 
notice that no word in that sentence is 

than two syllables. It is not a slogan 


greater challenge later. If we 
will only consent to look at what we see, 
we can save ourselves. 
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What we see is all too apparent. It is a 
succession of Potemkin villages which all 
of us—our politicians, our press, our peo- 
ple—have constructed to adorn our way. 

It is possible to forgive Catherine the 
Great for never looking behind the rich 
facades with which Prince Potemkin con- 
cealed the emptiness of his grandiose schemes 
for colonizing the south Russian steppes. 
He was plausible and she loved him. The 
divine right of kings still bemused that sleep- 
ing giant of a nation whose awakening has 
taken a form so menacing for freedom every- 
where. 

Potemkin was a superbly successful propa- 
gandist. It is interesting that one of its 
earliest and certainly one of the best pieces 
of propaganda by the Soviet Union was a 
moving picture entitled “The Armored 
Cruiser Prince Potemkin.” That moving 
film was in a sense a salute from master 
propagandists to a spiritual ancestor. 

T suspect that my generation felt and cer- 
tainly hoped it had seen the final flowering 
of propaganda in the so nearly successful 
attempt by Adolf Hitler to rule the world. 
It was the sole weapon by which Hitler 
maneuvered himself onto the world stage 
with his appointment as German Chancellor. 

Of that appointment the venerable Ger- 
man historian, Friedrich Meinecke, wrote at 
the time: “I said to myself with the deepest 
consternation not only that a day of mis- 
fortune had dawned for Germany but also— 
‘this was not 

This was not necessary. It had only been 
made to appear necessary. 

Today, we live in a world which, because 
media of communication have multiplied so 
enormously, the opportunities for propa- 
ganda have become infinitely greater. The 
use of those opportunities has followed right 
along in geometrical progression. 

The New York Times chief correspondent 
in Washington, James Reston, wrote re- 
cently: “This administration is more inter- 
ested in the appearance of leadership than in 
leadership itself, more in the appearance of 
power than in the reality of power, more in 
seeming to train Mr. Nrxon for the Presi- 
dency than in actually training him.” 

You may have heard what the Duke of 
Wellington said of his commanders on the 
eve of Waterloo: “I do not know if my gen- 
erals scare the enemy but, by God, they scare 
me.” Ido not know if Mr. Reston was terri- 
fied when he wrote those words but he well 
expressed what I believe to be the true 
grounds we have for terror. 

As in all situations of crisis, there is plen- 
ty of blame to go around. But certainly no 
American Government has used the means 
and tools of propaganda to quite the same 
degree as the present one. It has for some 
time deeply troubled observers who see in it 
a denial of the processes on which a free so- 
ciety must be based. 

It was the proud motto of old E. W. Scripps 
which read: “Give light and the people will 
find their way.” But the light available to- 
day is not clear and strong, it is diffuse and 
flickering and it does not allow us to discrim- 
inate between reality and our Potemkin vil- 
lages. 

This is matter enough for concern, nor is 
counterpropaganda the answer. What has 
happened, in my view, is that the nemesis 
of propagandists has overtaken us. 

It has long been noted that gamblers who 
make a living on the exploitation of odds 
stacked in their favor have a fatal flaw. 
They gamble themselves—and it is a rare 
gambler who dies rich. It is a rare propa- 
gandist who does not in the end fall victim 
to the siren song of his own propaganda. 

You will remember that Hitler from his 
bunker in Berlin ordered the men around 
him to destroy the Germany which had lost 
the war. Hitler had begun with cynical 
master-race slogans and Jewish scapegoats, 
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whose money he coveted; he ended by de- 
creeing that the master race was not worthy 
of its master and so merited destruction, 

Our real danger is that we, too, may be 
trapped in our own propaganda inventions. 
It is bad enough that the American people 
have so little opportunity to distinguish be- 
tween the real and the unreal. It is far more 
frightening that few of our leaders manage 
to escape the contagion of their own propa- 

da. 

Fa thinking about what I should say here 
it occurred to me that perhaps a better title 
for my remarks would be: Is there an Amer- 
ican search for peace? I suspect that had 
I done so, I might have felt vaguely un- 
patriotic and I think my sponsors might have 
worried more than somewhat. 

And yet it seems to me that the question 
is valid and that if we answer it in the nega- 
tive we shall have arrived at the only clear, 
rational, and logical explanation of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles and his policies. 
Our friends and allies have found those poli- 
cies incomprehensible and infuriating; the 
most charitable word they apply to him per- 
sonally is guileful. But having said “No” to 
our question, we must ask then what Dulles 
is doing. 

It seems to be clear that what he is striv- 
ing for is a balance of world power, a balance 
weighted in our favor, but a balance. 

Let me put it this way: What Secretary 
Dulles is seeking is not peace as such but a 
quite different state—a condition of nonwar. 

I have the highest regard for the Secre- 
tary’s brains. Now that the blight of Mc- 
Carthyism is past, I hope it is unnecessary 
to mention that I accept the fact of his 
patriotism exactly as I do mine and yours. 
But I am trying to find out where we are and 
whither we are tending and it does not do to 
accept even the Secretary of State as the 
final word. 

It may be that Secretary Dulles is the su- 
preme realist who sees the facts about the 
world as they are and acts accordingly. It 
would go far toward explaining why what he 
does so often runs athwart of what he—and 
the President—say. It may be that peace as 
such is unattainable, though I do not think 
we shall know that until we have tried to 
achieve something more than our nonwar 
state. 

Some younger Americans may not have 
much memory of a peaceful world. The gen- 
eration which is now in our colleges and uni- 
versities has had little experience with a 
time when we were not either in a war, lick- 
ing the wounds of one, or preparing for still 
another. 

Nevertheless, we at least have an emo- 
tional understanding of the meaning of 
peace, which in its true sense is a positive 
and creative condition rather than a nega- 
tive and sterile one. I know no better de- 
scription of it than that of the Bible, a time 
when the lion lies down with the lamb and 
the swords are turned with confidence into 
plowshares. It is a time in which man- 
kind can turn his thoughts, his efforts, his 
resources into the pursuit of creative rather 
than destructive activities. 

Certainly the desire for peace is one of 
the great forces which moves the heart of 
mankind. It moves us Americans, It must 
be an even deeper emotion where the horror 
of war has so recently made itself actually 
felt, rather than more or less remotely, as 
with us in the past four generations. It is 
safe to say that a Russian of Kiev or Stalin- 
grad, or an Englishman of Coventry, would 
feel even more deeply about peace than most 
of us. 

It is perhaps the most remarkable fact of 
our time that in the face of a universal 
desire for peace and hope for peace, that the 
best we find our leaders searching for is a 
state not of peace but of nonwar. Since we 
must assume that our leaders are persons of 
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sense and sensibility, capable of logical 
thought, subject themselves to the emotions 
which move most of us, we naturally must 
ask why this is so. 

Why is it that a state of nonwar, with all 
its costs and all its tensions and all its 
wastefulness—and all its dangers seems pref- 
erable to a state of peace? 

Before we go into that question, we must 
examine the plain fact that a full-scale 
nuclear war today is unthinkable. No sane, 
no reasonable man today would commit any 
nation to a course of action whose outcome 
would inevitably lead to a new world war. 

A single fusion bomb, that is a hydrogen 
bomb, can now release more destructive 
power than all of the explosive power aimed 
at the Axis Powers by the Allies in World 
War II. In any new world war hundreds of 
such bombs—plus countless atomic bombs— 
would be unleashed in 12 hours. And then 
the deadly, unseen, all-enveloping force of 
radiation would surround the world, leaving 
no victor and no vanquished, no combatant 
and no noncombatant. That is the real 
force, the final force, which will prevent 
reasonable men from pushing the button 
which would start a major war. It applies 
with the same inexorability to us as to the 
Russians. 

We know from experience, however, that 
the world cannot depend on government—or 
rule—by reasonable men at all times. We 
have had the experience of Hitler and we 
know that if it had been within his power— 
if he had had H-bombs and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, he would have taken the 
whole of the German nation with him in his 
suicide and incidentally the whole of man- 
kind—if he had been able. 

That is the dark threat of a state of war. 
We must ask ourselves then why we seem to 
be settling for a state of nonwar with its 
deadly potential of a Hitler mentality some- 
where in the wings. Why does not the desire 
for a just, reliable, and stable peace burn 
within our souls and occupy our most 
creative thoughts? 

If the couple of dozen world leaders who 
are capable of making decisions as between 
peace and nonwar or war itself are reasonable 
men, we must inquire as to what basis in 
logic and reason they have for defying the 
world’s longing for peace and what would 
seem to most of us the simple logic of peace. 

It could be said that this couple of dozen 
leaders armed with these powers of final de- 
cision over the life of mankind do not trust 
each other. 

Mr. Dulles repeatedly argues that Russia 
has proved that she cannot be trusted. He 
can point to the failure of the Soviet Union 
to keep the pledges of Yalta and Potsdam. 
Can we say that it is unreasonable of Sec- 
retary Dulles to ask for a demonstration of 
sincerity before we make commitments and 
let down our guard? 

But, on the Soviet side, can we expect any- 
thing other than its feverish efforts, obviously 
crowned with a degree of success, to match 
or overmatch or offset the ring of military 
bases with which we have surrounded it? 

Respect for each other’s murderous poten- 
tial may keep both of us in a state of non- 
war. It would take more than respect; it 
would require trust to achieve peace. But 
very recent history demonstrates that where 
friendship and collaboration between nations 
appears convenient and desirable it is quite 
possible to bridge chasms which seemed at 
the time far more profound than those which 
divide the United States and the Soviet 
Union, The intimate collaboration which 
exists between the United States and Western 
Germany, between France and Western Ger- 
many, would have seemed unthinkable a 
dozen or 15 years ago. The friendship and 
mutual self-help which exists between the 
United States and Japan today would have 
appeared totally unbelievable as a prospect 
a like distance away. 
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What this proves afresh is that nations do 
not have permanent allies, only permanent 
interests. Those permanent interests are 
now synonymous with world peace. 

This being so, we can only conclude that 
as of now the rapprochement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union does not 
appear to be either a convenience or a necese 
sity. We must further conclude that for 
political and economic considerations neither 
nation truly wishes or desires at this time 
anything other than a state of nonwar. 

There is a very real question, carefully 
avoided on all sides in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and for some reason never men- 
tioned by the Democrats. That is whether 
the economy of the United States could now 
tolerate a genuinely peaceful world situation. 

We are spending $40 billion a year on 
armaments and defenses, and many are ques- 
tioning whether, in view of scientific and 
production advances by the Soviet Union, 
that is nearly enough. That $40 billion a 
year is vastly greater than all the money 
spent on relief and pump-priming public 
works during all the administrations of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is within shout- 
ing distance of the military budget for the 
hot war. Defense expenditures have had an 
inevitably stimulating and supporting effect 
on the economy and unquestionably were in 
large measure responsible for the inflationary 
process which has steadily increased until 
now. Despite the magnitude of defense ap- 
propriations, we have seen within the past 
6 months that a recession is still not only a 
possibility but an actuality. 

There can be no question whatever that 
since the beginning of the Korean war and 
the start of rearmament the American econ- 
omy has become more and more dependent 
on huge appropriations for defense. We have 
actually seen the spectacle of the American 
President saying that he looked for their 
increase to cure the present recession—a 
position he seems now to have abandoned. 

Although these defense appropriations are 
noncreative in the sense that school build- 
ings, highways, libraries, and sewerage sys- 
tems are creative, the immediate economic 
effect is the same. That is, they put money 
in people’s pockets. In the long run, of 
course, since they use up nonrecurring nat- 
ural resources, they may be in fact self- 
destructive. 

It cannot be that the economists of the 
administration are unaware of the dangers 
which will have to be faced in the economy 
if there comes a period in which a marked 
reduction in defense expenditures might be 
justified. Yet neither in the executive 
branch nor in the Congress controlled by the 
Democrats has a single step been taken to 
soften the shock of a withdrawal of defense 
expenditures. It is only possible to conclude 
that no one in the United States Govern- 
ment, including the Congress, who is in any 
position to direct or influence policy, has 
either confidence of peace or any sincere be- 
lief that any profound change in the situa- 
tion between the United States and the So- 
viet Union will take place in the foreseeable 
future. 

This becomes even clearer when we look 
back to the efforts made during World War 
II to cushion the shock to the economy which 
was expected when the war ended. You may 
remember that Henry Wallace wrote a book, 
60 Million Jobs, pronounced hopelessly So- 
cialistic by many of those who now feel that 
any words of caution about boom times are a 
gospel of gloom and doom. 

Today, there is no such activity in Wash- 
ington, and if there are thoughts on the sub- 
ject either by Republicans or Democrats, 
those thoughts are even more secret than the 
Gaither report or the part played by Sherman 
Adams in the Dixon-Yates contract. 

The United States today is in fact totally 
unprepared for peace. 
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Unlike the United States, the Soviet Union 
could probably face the prospect of peace, 
from the standpoint of its economy, with 
greater ease. There is such a wide, deep, un- 
fulfilled need for consumer goods throughout 
the Soviet Union that new industries could 
be built and production sustained for a very 
long period of time. The Soviets still have 
far to go toward their goal of matching or 
surpassing the United States in the produc- 
tion of capital goods. 

But, politically, a genuine peaceful ar- 
rangement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union would have profound effects 
on the Soviet system. Certainly Soviet dom- 
inance would immediately be challenged in 
its satellites. Poland and Hungary doubtless 
would be gone in a flash, and that alone 
would create almost intolerable pressures on 
Communist governments in Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany. 

Perhaps this is a price the Soviet Union 
would now be willing to pay. Its system of 
buffer states made sense under the military 
conditions of the last war; it prevented sur- 
prise by tanks and ground equipment. That 
brief expanse of territory means nothing to 
even medium-range missiles. And the Rus- 
sians, realists if nothing else, have learned 
the hard way that none of the satellites can 
be counted on as reliable in the event of war. 

A genuine peace, too, will bring sharply to 
the fore the problem of a reunited Germany. 
And regardless of what our Government says 
in the matter, and regardless of what the 
Russians say, there is very considerable 
doubt that either nation cares to contem- 
plate a prosperous and reunited Germany. 
Germany whole, once it had got over the 
difficulties of reconciliation, as it would, 
would be economically the most powerful 
nation of Europe. Nor can there be doubt 
that whatever pledges might be made about 
disarmament or neutralism, Germany would 
eventually once again become the most 
powerful nation in Europe militarily as well. 
While for propaganda purposes both Russia 
and the United States take an entirely dif- 
ferent line, this is a sleeping dog both would 
prefer to let lie. 

Then is there any hope that a true search 
for peace can be substituted for nonwar? 
Yes, there is, although it will have to be 
hope more deferred than not. 

Recently, Nikita Khrushchey went to one 
of those embassy cocktail parties which he 
so frequently uses for pronouncements. 

“Listen, you NATO ambassadors,” he said, 
“now is a good time to talk about an agree- 
ment. 

“We want to be friends with you. Why 
can’t we sign a nonaggression pact? What’s 
wrong with that? You say you are not go- 
ing to attack us—we are not going to attack 
you.” 

Khrushchev looked around at the mounds 
of food. “Why don't we begin as one begins 
a meal? We start with hors d'oeuvres, 
then we go on to the fish and then to the 
meat. 

“Let’s put the simplest things first.” 

This is what is actually happening in 
Moscow and Washington today. We haven't 
got around to the meat and potatoes but 
we are nibbling at the anchovy paste on the 
melba toast. 

We have recently concluded an agreement 
with the Soviet Union by which there will 
be an exchange of some 500 specialists and 
artists and athletes a year between the 2 
countries. It is not much of a start, but it 
is a start. 

The Soviet Union has replaced its dour 
Ambassador Zaroubin with a natural-born 
baby kisser, Ambassador Menshikov, who 
says he likes to be called Mike. There is 
more socializing with and by the Russians 
in Washington today than at any time since 
the period of Litvinov. Even the hostess 
with the mostest, Mrs. Mesta, has climbed 
aboard, 
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There is surely going to be a summit con- 
ference and it is very likely that it will be 
held in Washington, or very near. The 
question still is whether any summit con- 
ference will get down to the business, to 
meat and potatoes. 

It is fair to say that if the election of next 
November were not yawning ominously be- 
fore the Republican Party a summit con- 
ference would be much less likely. Wash- 
ington is still full of important people who 
want no agreement with the Soviet Union 
and who are perfectly agreeable to the status 
quo. 

In cold fact, there is not much point to 
a summit meeting which is really unwilling 
to deal with disarmament, particularly in 
the field of nuclear weapons. Yet, there are 
powerful men like Adm. Lewis Strauss, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the official adviser to President 
Eisenhower on atomic matters, who says that 
we must not stop testing nuclear weapons. 
Admiral Strauss bases his opinion in part 
on the belief that we cannot trust the Soviet 
Union to stop testing weapons secretly. 

Last fall a specific test of our ability to 
record underground atomic explosions was 
made in Nevada. On March 6, the Atomic 
Energy Commission released a report which 
stated that the maximum distance at which 
the explosion had been recorded was at Los 
Angeles, 250 airline miles away. 

Yet the Senate Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee dug up evidence that the explosion had 
been recorded in Berkeley, Calif., which is 
400 miles away, and at College, Alaska, which 
is 2,300 miles away. There has been an un- 
official report that the explosion—and it was 
a small weapon—was recorded in Japan. 

The difference is profound. It is the dif- 
ference between the possibility of an effec- 
tive policing system which could pinpoint 
secret tests, and a system which could not. 

The AEC now says that it gave out this 
crucially wrong information in inadvertence. 
It was a most peculiar kind of inadvertence. 

But what the matter revealed, even if inad- 
vertently, was the character of the road- 
blocks which are put in the way of genuine 
peace in Washington. 

Do not mistake me. Washington loves the 
appearance of peace and if that is what comes 
out of the meeting at the summit it will 
satisfy many. Like patriotism, it is not 
enough. 

It could be that the cost of such temporiz- 
ing will be high. Fat, rich old nations, like 
fat, rich old men—and women—tend to over- 
estimate their powers. Voltaire long ago 
reminded us that “history is only the pattern 
of silken slippers descending the stairs to 
the thunder of hobnailed boots climbing up 
from below.” The Russian sputniks surely 
destroyed the myth that we are necessarily 
ahead in everything and that nature has a 
special interest in the survival of Ameri- 
cans. 

I have said that perhaps 2 dozen men 
had what amounts to absolute or near ab- 
solute control of mankind’s future, yet that 
future is not beyond the influence of far 
less influential and much more anonymous 
men and women, 

It is well for us to remember that a single 
farm editor of a Midwest newspaper broke 
the ice on the problem of the exchange of 
groups of Russians and Americans. He lit- 
erally forced an unhappy and reluctant State 
Department to let in a group of Russian farm 
experts. It was the success of that mission 
that impressed the Russians and apparently 
has made our Officials far less hesitant about 
exchanges of people. 

I am sure that there are other men and 
women, perhaps unknown and unaware of 
their power to move mountains, who can in- 
sist that if a summit meeting is held, it 
should be a genuine effort to achieve a work- 
able peace and not a sham to make Prince 
Potemkin look like a piker. 
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God bless the little man who is impa- 
tient with hopes too long deferred, who 
knows that his counterpart in Russia, in 
China, wherever, wants war no more than 
he wants war. When he moves, in all his 
infinite numbers everywhere, no force on 
earth can stop him. 


POLITICS AND RECESSION AFFECT 
WATER PROGRAMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
St. Paul Dispatch for March 19, 1958, 
includes an interesting editorial entitled 
“Politics and Recession Affect Water 
Programs.” The editorial discusses the 
President’s recent reversal of his opposi- 
tion to starting any new Federal water 
supply or hydroelectric projects. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLITICS AND RECESSION AFFECT WATER 
PROGRAMS 


At the urging of western Republicans, and 
in consideration of the business recession, 
President Eisenhower has withdrawn his 
blanket opposition to beginning any new 
Federal water supply or hydroelectric proj- 
ects in the coming year. He had advocated 
this course in his January 13 budget mes- 
sage. Modification of this position came a 
couple of weeks ago. 

Now conservation and wildlife groups and 
other organizations interested in antipollu- 
tion measures for streams and lakes are 
urging the President to disavow his proposal 
to abandon Federal aid to municipal sanita- 
tion projects held up by lack of local financ- 
ing ability. Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
other Midwest and Eastern States are par- 
ticipating in this program. The push for 
reclamation and power spending comes large- 
ly from the Western States. 

There seems little justification for cutting 
off the pollution-control program. Funds 
authorized for this purpose are insignificant 
compared with reclamation expenditures, 
and are more urgently needed. 

One objection to the antipollution meas- 
ure is that some municipalities which should 
pay for their own sanitary treatment plants 
are refusing to go ahead now because they 
hope to get aid from Washington. This 
argument is of doubtful merit. Definite 
showings of hardship conditions and lack of 
financing ability are required for Federal 
assistance. 

However, a constructive proposal in this 
connection is made by Congressman DONALD 
Tewes, of Waukesha, Wis. He voted against 
last year’s pollution-control appropriation, 
but now says he favors a Federal guaranty 
of loans to municipalities for sewage-treat- 
ment plants. This plan, he believes, would 
make more money available and would 
stimulate more construction than the limited 
appropriations, now running at $50 million 
a year. Such a loan provision might well 
be joined with the present direct-aid plan. 
The combination seems both practical and 
desirable, 


BUSINESS, LABOR BACK FARMERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has been gratifying indeed to have all 
the top leaders of organized labor in the 
United States rally behind efforts to pro- 
tect America’s farmers by wiring the 
President to sign the resolution adopted 
by the Congress to prevent any cuts in 
farm price supports this year. 
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It shows the concern of labor leaders 
as to the effect of declining farm income 
on the rest of our economy. It also re- 
flects the growing awareness of city 
workers that the best protection they 
have of reasonable food prices is a strong 
farm economy producing in abundance. 
The action of the Nation’s top labor lead- 
ers flatly repudiates Secretary Benson’s 
attempt to win city support by claiming, 
without foundation, that lowering of 
price supports would mean lower food 
prices in the cities. Actually, food is a 
bargain in America today because of our 
farm abundance; instead of farmers be- 
ing subsidized, they are actually subsi- 
dizing the rest of the economy by getting 
far less than fair prices for their com- 
modities. 

Mr. President, not only labor, but 
many enlightened business leaders, are 
showing concern about the fate of our 
farmers. I am pleased that one good 
example exists in Minneapolis. The vice 
president of the Red Owl Stores has 
wired the President, urging him to sign 
the farm price freeze, repudiating Secre- 
tary Benson’s claim that a veto would 
mean any real benefit to city consumers. 

Mr. President, I should like to assume 
the role of a prophet. I expect the Presi- 
dent to veto the joint resolution, even 
though I hope and pray he will not. At 
the same time, if he does veto it, an 
adjustment will be made. An excuse will 
be found to make adjustments in certain 
dairy price-support levels, and possibly 
in the price supports of wheat, as an- 
other means of aiding the administra- 
tion to sustain its position in forcing 
down price supports, but at the same 
time offering a temporary palliative to 
those who are victims of economic dis- 
tress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at this 
point, in the Recor, a news article en- 
titled “Dairy Processors Ready To Un- 
load,” from the St. Paul Dispatch of 
March 25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Damy Processors READY To UNLOAD 

WASHINGTON.—The Agriculture Depart- 
ment prepared today to make heavier than 
normal purchases of dairy products between 
now and April 1, when new and lower price 
supports go into effect. 

Officials said they expected processors of 
butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk to un- 
load all possible supplies onto the Govern- 
ment before the change in supports becomes 
effective. That’s because the Government 
will pay more for these products through 
March 31 than after that date. 

On April 1, Government purchase prices 
for butter drop from 60% cents to 5844 cents 
a pound, cheese from 35 to 32% cents a 
pound and dry milk from 16 to 14 cents a 
pound for one type and from 14 to 12 cents 
on another, 

These purchase prices are designed to be 
sufficient to enable processors to pay dairy- 
men an average of $3.03 a hundred pounds 
for milk for manufacturing p and 
56.2 cents a pound for butterfat—the new 
support rates. The old purchase prices were 
designed to enable them to pay $3.25 for 
milk and 58.6 cents for butterfat. 

Officials said there was a possibility that 
retail supplies of butter might be short dur- 
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ing the first few days of April. Such a situa- 
tion would reflect processor sale of all hold- 
ings to the Government at the old supports 
so as to avoid any losses. 

It might take a few days, they said, for 
distribution lines to be refilled with butter 
produced from the lower-priced butterfat. 

Officials said some processors may start 
dropping their paying prices for milk and 
butterfat before April 1. This would enable 
them to supply their retail outlets with 
lower priced butter earlier than if they 
waited until the first of the month to lower 
prices they paid dairymen. 

There is nothing in the support program 
to prevent processors from lowering prices 
they pay dairymen ahead of the April 1 
date. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
article I have just had printed in the 
Recorp points out that when the price 
support cut goes into effect, the Govern- 
ment will receive literally millions and 
millions of pounds of cheese and other 
dairy products, now in warehouses, 
which processors will unload because 
they cannot possibly afford to take the 
inventory losses they are certain a re- 
duction of support prices will bring about. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor telegrams I have 
received, including one from David J. 
McDonald, president of the United Steel 
Workers of America, and one from Wil- 
liam J. Quinn, vice president of the Red 
Owl Stores, as well as a radio broadcast 
sponsored by the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association on March 24, 1958, 
all referring to the joint resolution on 
the President’s desk awaiting his signa- 
ture. I call on the President to sign the 
joint resolution before the farm reces- 
sion deepens into a full-scale depression, 

There being no objection, the telegrams 
and broadcast were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 26, 1958. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The following wire was today sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: “A cut in dairy price sup- 
ports will result in no appreciable reduction 
in consumer prices but will materially reduce 
dairy incomes. We urge you to sign the bill 
pending on dairy price supports to function 
at least until a new comprehensive program 
can be adopted.” 

WILLIAM J. QUINN, 
Vice President, Red Owl Stores. 
Manck 26, 1958. 
President Dwicntr D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the United Steelworkers oi 
America I urge that you sign Senate Joint 
Resolution 162 to maintain price supports 
at the 1957 level. Setbacks in the economis 
well-being of other groups in our countiy 
have contributed to the recession and insta» 
bility in our country as a whole. We aro 
firmly convinced that a decrease in price sup- 
ports to the farmers will only contribute to a 
further decline in the well-being of our 
country. 

Davi J. McDONALD, 
President, United Steelworkers of 
America. 


GTA Dary RADIO ROUNDUP, MARCH 24, 1958 

The price support freeze bill that would 
maintain farm price supports at least at 
1957 levels is on the President's desk. It 
zipped right through the Senate and House, 
and the new solidarity in the farm bloc held 
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tight. Efforts to break the farm Congress- 
men into commodity splits failed. 

But, a word of caution to farmers—the 
bill is not out of the woods yet. Washington 
sources say the President will veto. And so 
he may. But it is possible that the recession 
may weight his decision. The economic 
problem is generally serious, and the Presi- 
dent seems genuinely concerned. If enough 
of the facts leak through the palace guard 
to the President, he may realize that stop- 
gapping Secretary of Agriculture Benson's 
farm price cuts would help bolster the whole 
economy. 

So that's a ray of hope for agriculture. 
But, on the other hand, Farm Secretary Ben- 
son is very close to the President's ear. He's 
advised Mr. Eisenhower to veto the farm 
price freeze, and Benson apparently is con- 
fident that he will—so confident, in fact, that 
& few hours after the Senate sent the freeze 
bill to the White House, Benson issued the 
official USDA order to cut dairy prices on 
April 1. The price freeze was passed in the 
House and Senate by good strong majorities, 
but it would take a two-thirds vote in both 
of these bodies of Congress to override a 
Presidential veto. That doesn’t seem pos- 
sible at this time. Quite frankly, enough 
Senators and Representatives seem to have 
swallowed Benson's mythology, hook, line, 
and sinker, to prevent a two-thirds vote. 

The farm Secretary has been telling the 
Congressmen and the public that lower farm 
supports will mean cheaper food. The fact 
that Benson’s 1954 dairy price support cut 
did not help consumers at all is completely 
ignored, It’s a sort of “pie in the sky” prom- 
ise that Benson is dangling out before con- 
sumers—always tantalizing, but never 
reached. But it gets votes, both in and out 
of Congress, and helps Benson get his price- 
cutting results. 

The dairy price cut, if it comes April 1, will 
cost dairy farmers and main-street mer- 
chants in dairy towns about $250 million. 
The wheat price cut, scheduled for harvest 
time, will cost another $250 million. These 
prospective farm losses led Senator Lynpon 
JOHNSON, of Texas, majority leader of the 
Senate, to voice some sharp words about a 
veto. He said that it would be “a direct and 
unmistakable announcement that the ad- 
ministration intends to force farm prices 
down even lower. A period of recession,” 
he warned, “is no time to lower the purchas- 
ing power of our farmers even further than 
it is now.” 

The President still has some 8 days in 
which to decide whether to sign the price 
support freeze bill and help farmers, or veto 
it and go along with Benson in cutting farm 
income again. Farmers and their organ- 
izations and the farm-State Congressmen 
have done all they can for the time being. 
Now it is up to the President. 


CONGRESS AND DISARMAMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate an editorial that recently appeared 
in the Gazette and Daily, of York, Pa., 
on the date of Wednesday, March 19. 
The editorial is entitled “Peace and Dis- 
armament.” 

The editor asks the Congress and the 
executive branch just what we are do- 
ing in the field of disarmament study. 
The editorial is candid and to the point. 

I have replied to the editor, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
letter be printed as a part of my re- 
marks. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Marcu 24, 1958. 
The EDITOR, 
The Gazette and Daily, 
York, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Eprror: I have read with consid- 
erable interest your splendid editorial of 
Wednesday, March 19, entitled “Peace and 
Disarmament.” 

You have performed a public service in 
calling to the attention of your readers— 
and I trust to the Members of Congress and 
the executive branch of Government—the 
inadequacy of our preparations for disarma- 
ment discussions. Indeed, it requires plan- 
ning for disarmament and peace if ever we 
hope to obtain those worthy objectives. 

I wish to cite one ray of hope, however. 
The Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
is continuing to conduct extensive and in- 
tensive studies into the field of disarma- 
ment possibilities, in particular reference to 
the development of an effective system of 
inspection. The key to any hope of a suc- 
cessful disarmament negotiation lies in be- 
ing able to design and perfect a system of 
inspection and detection that will safeguard 
our national security. It is to be assumed 
that neither the United States nor the U. 8. 
S. R. would enter into a disarmament agree- 
ment unless a form of international inspec- 
tion could be designed that would work and 
thereby prevent any evasion or cheating un- 
der the terms of the agreement. 

I can assure you that the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament is studying this 
inspection and detection problem with 
meticulous care. We think we are making 
headway and will be able to make a con- 
tribution to the success of negotiations, 

Again my thanks for your editorial. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 

As far as one is able to discover, there has 
been little or no followup to the commend- 
able speech on disarmament and world peace 
made in the United States Senate last month 
by Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. It 
seemed reasonable to expect that Mr. HUM- 
PHREY’s decision to talk at length on these 
subjects indicated the possibility of a con- 
cern among some leading Democrats for de- 
veloping concrete political proposals on dis- 
armament, the cessation of nuclear-bomb 
tests, economic development programs ad- 
ministered through the United Nations, etc. 
But as yet there has been slight evidence of 
such concern. 

Another puzzling thing is the manner in 
which Senators and Congressmen have re- 
frained from stepping forward with com- 
ments or suggestions on the major inter- 
national idea of recent times—that of hold- 
ing a conference of the heads of the world's 
most powerful states. Is this a good idea 
or is it not? In either case, what are the 
issues involved and what is the relationship 
of the idea to the goal of peace? What spe- 
cifically should the United States expect from 
such a conference? And what other related 
ideas might be discussed bearing on the prob- 
lem of getting along with other countries? 

It seems that the only American who is 
always willing to let his opinions on this 
matter be known is Secretary of State Dulles. 
There is no reason why he should not speak 
up. But why does almost everybody else 
keep quiet? It is just not possible that 
Mr. Dulles has a monopoly of the informa- 
tion, knowledge and wisdom required for in- 
telligent observations on international con- 
ferences. Yet even those individuals and 
journals which are convinced that Mr. Dulles’ 
record in diplomatic dealings is a disastrous 
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one do not seem able to enter into discussion 
until Mr. Dulles has given the cue. 

The hopeful prospect presented by Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY’s speech, and by the com- 
ments interjected during its course by vari- 
ous other Senators, was that of serious, 
continuing debate on the need for disarma- 
ment and peace and on ways to secure these 
objectives. It appeared that voices would 
be raised, that fresh approaches might be 
introduced, that clear policies and programs 
might be put forward in forms which would 
call for both public controversy and legisla- 
tive action. 

We do not mean to say that this hope has 
been permanently dashed. But to date Mr. 
HUMPHREY'S venture beyond the thought 
confines of the cold war has not resulted in 
a major breakthrough, as the phrase goes. 
The military aspect of our foreign policy 
still commands most of the words, votes and 
money which are needed for effective na- 
tional action. 

Apparently as a people we have not yet 
accepted the fact that substantial planning 
for disarmament and peace is consistent 
with our security. It is, of course, not only 
consistent with security but the only road 
to security in a nuclear age. Until we are 
able to see this plainly such speeches as that 
made by Senator HUMPHREY are unfortu- 
nately likely to be inconsequential side re- 
marks, scarcely heard in the thunder of 
preparations for a possible war. 


DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this morning two articles appeared in 
the metropolitan press reporting on the 
recent trip of the United Nations Secre- 
tary General to Moscow. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold reported that his 4-day visit 
with key Soviet leaders was beneficial 
and fruitful. The Secretary General 
also confirmed his previously held view 
that disarmament negotiations should 
be held under the auspices of the United 
Nations. I agree with that view. It is 
one the Government of the United 
States should enunciate and emphasize 
and proclaim. 

He asserted that although negotia- 
tions should be held under the auspices 
of the United Nations, he did not object 
to a summit conference of the heads of 
governments, providing they were well 
prepared, such nigh level talk were no 
substitute for using the United Nations 
for actual negotiations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
Minnesota have expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. These comments 
of the Secretary General closely parallel 
my own views regarding the importance 
of using the United Nations in the con- 
duct of disarmament negotiations, which 
I outlined in a speech I delivered earlier. 

In a speech I delivered earlier this 
month I said: 

The place for disarmament negotiations is 
the United Nations. The United Nations, as 
the instrumentality of formal political co- 
operation established by practically all the 
nations of the world, is the proper channel 
through which policy coordination should 
be achieved. 


consult 
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I also stated in the same speech that 
the Security Council offered an excellent 
means through which all nations and all 
areas of the world would be represented 
in disarmament talks. I said: 

Wherever we negotiate, we should consult 
with all those members of the Security 
Council that desire to do so. We cannot 
with every country in the 
world. * * * But we can get together with 
those countries which have been chosen by 
all the members of the General Assem- 
bly * * * as their official representatives, so 
to speak, on peace and security matters. 
We would thus show our regard for the views 
and interests of nations throughout the 
world and not just those who have chosen 
to ally themselves militarily with us in the 
North Atlantic region. Our own policies 
would be immensely strengthened by recog- 
nizing the broad interests of nations every- 
where in the great issues of peace and war. 


I am glad the Secretary General is 
stressing the importance of the United 
Nations to disarmament negotiations, 
and particularly that he should stress 
this importance after 4 days of meetings 
with Soviet leaders. It is my fervent 
hope that our own Government will not 
delay in formulating its own policies re- 
garding the substance of any future 
meetings encompassing the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and other na- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the newspaper articles to 
which I alluded be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 27, 
1958] 

U. N. Acad HELD Key Arms Forum—Ham- 

MARSKJOLD REPEATS IDEA SUMMIT Is NO 

SUBSTITUTE FOR CHANNELS OF WoRLD BODY 


Moscow, March 26.—After 3 days of dis- 
cussions with Soviet leaders, Dag Hammar- 
skjold reaffirmed today his belief that dis- 
armament talks by heads of government 
would be no substitute for negotiations in 
the United Nations, 

The United Nations Secretary General said 
at a news conference that he favored direct 
exchanges between East and West at the 
summit or any other level provided they were 
properly prepared. 

He said the procedure of disarmament ne- 
gotiations was less important than their 
substance. But he said that sooner or later 
United Nations channels would have to be 
used to work out an agreement. 

Mr. Hammarskjold declined to describe 
either the nature or spirit of his talks with 
Nikita S. Khrushchey, Communist chief, 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, and 
other officials. 

He said his 4-day visit to Moscow was 
without agenda. He described it as a rou- 
tine effort to acquaint himself with Soviet 
policymakers and policies. 

DISARMAMENT A KEY ISSUE 


Disarmament, he indicated, is bound to be 
discussed when diplomats get together. The 
Secretary General would like to see the So- 
viet Union resume participation in the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, 
but he denied having any concrete mission 
of persuasion. Since Mr. Hammarskjold ar- 
rived here Sunday night, the Government 
has several times reasserted its intention to 
continue to boycott the commission. 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that no matter 
how preliminary disarmament issues were 
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settled, the discussions should not be per- 
mitted to drift out of the United Nations. 
His experience in western capitals as well as 
in Moscow, he asserted, convinced him that 
all governments recognize disarmament as 
one of the prominent concerns of the world 
organization. 

The Secretary General declined to appraise 
the possibilities for an early East-West 
heads-of-government meeting. He acknowl- 
edged his personal preference for private, 
behind-the-scenes deliberations on touchy 
international issues. 


NO FORECASTS ON TESTS 


Mr. Hammarskjold also made these points: 

The cessation of nuclear tests, proposed by 
the Soviet Union, is linked now with the 
issues of inspection and production. It 
would be rather irresponsible to predict 
the direction of these negotiations. 

It is unlikely that any of the powers pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons will unilaterally halt 

ests. 

$ The summit conference could be 
held at United Nations headquarters in New 
York but there is no need to say it should 
be held there. The question is a minor 
household matter. 


U. N. Curer Catts His TALKS IN Moscow 
FRUITFUL 

Moscow, March 26.—United Nations Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold said today 
that his talks with Soviet leaders confirmed 
his view that the disarmament question 
should be settled within the United Nations. 

Hammarskjold, speaking at a news confer- 
ence, termed his 3 days of talks with Soviet 
leaders as fruitful and beneficial. 

The U. N. chief, who came here last week- 
end, has conferred with Communist chief 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, President Klimenti 
Voroshilov, Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko and a number of lesser officials. 

He declined to reveal anything specific 
about the outcome of the talks, but indi- 
cated that the wide range of subjects dis- 
cussed included disarmament and the 
Middle East. 

that “we should not let disarm- 
ament drift out of the United Nations,” he 
said, “my experience with all governments, 
including this one, have only confirmed my 
views.” 

Hammarskjold added, however, that if a 
disarmament agreement could be reached by 
an East-West summit conference he would 
regard it not only as a major step toward the 
solution of the international situation but 
also to the work of the United Nations. 

He also indicated he favored the idea of 
a summit conference along with all direct 
contacts between leaders of nations provid- 
ed they were well prepared. 

Referring to the Middle East, Hammar- 
skjold said that although “such a question 
is very much in my lap,” neither he nor the 
Soviet leaders offered or considered any 
concrete plans or solutions. 

He described the discussion as more in 
the nature of a stocktaking of the posi- 
tion of various countries concerned. 

[Hammarskjold also said the problem of a 
ban on nuclear-bomb tests is inextricably 
linked with international inspection and 
controls on bomb production. This seemed 
to be an endorsement of the Western posi- 
tion, the Associated Press noted.] 


— 


Russia REPORTED Set To HALT A-Trsrs Soon 

Unrrep Nations, N. T., March 26.—An 
east European source said today the Soviet 
Union will announce suspension of its nu- 
clear tests after finishing an extensive series 
now in progress. 

He indicated in an interview this would 
be before summer, when the United States 
will invite U. N. observers to a hydrogen- 
bomb test in the Pacific. 
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The East European, who declined to be 
identified by name, said he expected the 
Soviet action would make it embarrassing 
for the United States to carry out its tests. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
now becoming fairly well established 
that the Soviet Union may be making 
in the next 24 hours, an announcement 
that it is banning all tests of nuclear 
weapons. Such an announcement would 
have tremendous effect on world opin- 
ion. It should also be noted that the 
Soviet Union has conducted a number 
of tests in the last 3 weeks, of a variety 
of weapons. I do not understand why 
we have not been calling that fact to 
the attention of the world more vividly 
and more pointedly. We may well have 
lost an opportunity for disarmament ne- 
gotiations and an opportunity for inter- 
national inspection. One of the main 
reasons why I have believed we should 
have sought some kind of disarmament 
agreement, at least on the limitation of 
nuclear bombs, was that we would be 
able to establish at least the beginning 
of an effective inspection system. I hope 
it is not too late. 

I wish to encourage the President, 
who, according to what I have read, is 
thinking of breaking up the disarma- 
ment package and is willing to negotiate 
piece by piece, rather than on the total- 
ity of the program. If he does that, he 
will be deserving of our commendation 
and congratulations. 

I also desire to congratulate the Presi- 
dent upon his invitation to the leaders 
of the world to visit the testing sites of 
our nuclear weapons which will take 
place in the Pacific; but, I repeat, this 
is no substitute for effective negotiations 
for agreement on disarmament with a 
system of international inspection. 

Now, a few words on the issue of 
whether, when, and how to have a sum- 
mit conference, and what kind of pre- 
liminary negotiations and agreements 
we must have before such a conference 
occurs, are increasingly preoccupying 
statesmen and the public alike. Many 
of the cautious admonitions of the Sec- 
retary of State are well taken. We need 
concrete talks at lower levels before a 
summit conference should be held. 

But these lower level talks should be 
in preparation for a summit conference, 
not a preparation against a summit 
conference. There is a difference be- 
tween cautiousness and caustic con- 
tempt. However desirable caution may 
be, we must beware appearing to throw 
cold water on the whole idea of a summit 
conference, since most of the rest of the 
world is pressing energetically for it. 

Dispatches this week indicate that a 
summit conference will be held. I think 
our policies and our public statements 
should reflect that assumption, and the 
preparatory negotiations which we enter 
should also be marked by a constructive 
and forward-looking approach. 

In an address before the Central Wis- 
consin Teachers Association at Wausau, 
Wis., I suggested that the security coun- 
cil of the United Stations was a proper 
place for the next attempt at disarma- 
ment discussions. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my press release be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


U. N. Securiry COUNCIL URGED as FORUM FOR 
New DISARMAMENT EFFORTS 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY (Democrat, 
of Minnesota) today urged the United States 
to turn to the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil as the logical forum for resuming dis- 
armament efforts. 

“The United Nations Security Council is 
the logical channel for our next effort to 
resume talks with the Soviet Union on dis- 
armament and other outstanding issues,” 
Senator HUMPHREY declared in an address 
before the Central Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation at Wausau, Wis. . 

“For many years the Security Council has 
been crippled by indiscriminate use of the 
veto, but it is, nevertheless, the body which 
has, under the United Nations Charter, been 
formally charged with primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. I think that in the current 
crisis of international peace and security we 
should resort to the Security Council and 
utilize its machinery to the greatest possible 
extent. If obstructionism or the veto should 
block effective Council action, then—but only 
then—we should carry our negotiations to 
other channels. 

“In preparing for negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on disarmament and other is- 
sues of the cold war the United States is 
consulting on policy with the member coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. The issues involved, however, are 
much broader than NATO—they affect the 
interests of the entire world. The cold war 
is not a private squabble between Moscow 
and the NATO powers, but a state of ten- 
sion that affects the lives and fates of people 
on every continent of the globe. In Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, nations are watch- 
ing with deep concern the progress of the 
exchange between the major Atlantic powers 
and the Kremlin because they know that 
their own future depends on the outcome. 

“Yet, despite the interest and concern of 
the governments and peoples of nations all 
around the globe, we have been treating 
most of them as mere bystanders. It would 
be to our interest to associate these coun- 
tries more closely with the policies and the 
decisions that in the last analysis profoundly 
affect all of them. 

“The place for disarmament negotiations is 
the United Nations,” Senator HUMPHREY de- 
clared. The United Nations, as the instru- 
mentality of formal political cooperation 
established by practically all the nations of 
the world, is the proper channel through 
which policy coordination should be achieved. 
The General Assembly, with some 80 mem- 
bers, is too cumbersome an agency for this 
purpose. But the Security Council, contain- 
ing as it does countries from nearly every 
major region of the world officially chosen by 
the entire membership of the General As- 
sembly, could offer a means of broad 
sentative negotiation and consultation. 

“But wherever we negotiate, we should 
consult with all those members of the Se- 
curity Council that desire to do so. We can- 
not consult with every country in the 
world—this would be an endless and futile 
process. But we can get together with those 
countries which have been chosen by all the 
members of the General Assembly—the town 
meeting of the world as their official repre- 
sentatives, so to speak, on peace and security 
matters. We would thus show our regard for 
the views and interests of nations throughout 
the world and not just those who have chosen 
to ally themselves militarily with us in the 
North Atlantic region. Our own policies 
would be immensely strengthened by recog- 
nizing the broad interests of nations every- 
where in the great issues of peace and war, 
and we would derive much profit from this 
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demonstration of our respect for world 
opinion.” 

Reviewing the United Nations role today, 
Senator HUMPHREY went on to say that 
“there is a need for a general, ever-open 
forum in which to discuss the problems of 
the world, to supplement the normal, sepa- 
rate, compartmental contracts of traditional 
diplomacy. It is of tremendous value to the 
diplomat and to the policymaker in the 
field of foreign affairs to have this supple- 
mentary, complementary mechanism. As 
has been often said, if the United Nations 
did not exist we would have to create it. But 
fortunately the United Nations does not only 
exist, but it works. Time and again, our 
country and our allies have been able to 
use it to advantage as one of the essential 
tools of modern diplomacy. 

“Admittedly, the United Nations has its 
limitations, and we must remain alert to 
correct them,” the Senator stated. “However 
Iam convinced that despite its shortcomings, 
the U. N. provides the best international 
forum yet devised in which nations in time 
of crisis can air their grievances and achieve 
solutions to international disputes through 
discussions, debate, and compromise,” 

Further excerpts from Senator HUMPHREY'S 
remarks follow: 

“It was my privilege to serve as a member 
of the United States delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations during 
the 11th General Assembly which adjourned 
in March 1957. During this period world 
peace hung in the balance—the result of 
the crises in Egypt and Hungary. These twin 
crises dominated the 11th General Assembly, 
and we have not yet heard the last of them. 

“The contrast between the crises in the 
Middle East and Hungary is striking. In the 
Middle East, the United Nations achieved a 
cessation of hostilities because the parties 
involved were willing to comply with the rec- 
ommendations of the United Nations. In 
Hungary, the United Nations was frustrated 
because the Soviet Union arrogantly flouted 
its will. 

“The Middle East crisis led to one of those 
momentous steps which may in the future 
come to be seen as a turning point of his- 
tory. I refer, of course, to the establishment 
of the United Nations emergency force which 
is continuing to do an outstanding job in 
keeping the peace in that troubled area. It 
is a tribute to UNEF that we have not for 
a long time read anything in our newspapers 
about the trouble in the Sharm-el-Sheik or 
Gaza areas. 

“I regret, however, that more progress has 
not been made toward establishing a force 
of similar character as a permanent arm of 
the United Nations. It will be recalled that 
such action was recommended in a resolu- 
tion which was agreed to by the Senate in 
August of last year. I was glad to join Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN in sponsoring this forward- 
looking resolution and I hope that in the 
coming year concrete steps will be taken to 
implement it. 

“Egypt and Hungary, however, are only 
two examples of the value of the United Na- 
tion to the Free World. There are other ex- 
amples which are less spectacular, but which 
nonetheless are vital. Through the United 
Nations progress was made in the field of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy; construc- 
tive gains were made toward self-government 
and independence in the dependent and 
trust territories of the world; technical-as- 
sistance programs provide underdeveloped 
countries with a pool of skilled and profes- 
sional personnel. During 1957, the United 
Nations for the first time devoted itself, al- 
though briefly, to the problem of outer space. 
It is significant that in the disarmament res- 
olution of November 14, 1957, the General 
Assembly called for agreement on an in- 
spection system to insure that the sending 
of objects through outer space would be ex- 
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olustvely for peaceful and scientific pur- 
poses. 

“We must, of course, prepare the way for 
negotiations by improving the international 
climate. Private United States citizens can 
play a major role in this area. We cannot, 
for instance, overstress the importance for 
schoolteachers to be well informed in U. N. 
operations so that they can better inform 
and teach the future citizens whose lives 
will be so affected by the developments of 
the present. Teachers should lead in our 
people-to-people exchange program. 

“Individual and group voluntary efforts to 
help meet today’s total challenge from the 
Kremlin should be encouraged on every 
front. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
a matter of fact, the Security Council 
of the United Nations could easily be 
turned into a foreign ministers confer- 
ence simply by having foreign ministers 
present. This point is forcefully made 
this morning in a statement from the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions, addressed to the President of the 
United States, and printed in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this statement be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A STATEMENT FROM THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Conviction is overwhelming that the time 
has come for give-and-take negotiations be- 
tween the West and the Soviet Union, As 
stated by the President in his state of the 
Union message: “The world must stop the 
present plunge toward more and more de- 
structive weapons of war, and turn the 
corner that will start our steps firmly on the 
path toward lasting peace.” Reasonable 
agreement is the sole alternative to the 
danger against which the President warns— 
and which we all know exists, It is the only 
way to a lasting peace—no matter how difi- 
cult such negotiations may seem at present. 


NEGOTIATIONS SHOULD TAKE PLACE WITHIN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

A dramatic proposal has been made for a 
summit conference between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Most of the 
great powers seem to agree that such a con- 
ference should be preceded by a meeting of 
foreign ministers to prepare for it. Such 
negotiations may not succeed but no nation 
can afford to be in a position of not being 
willing to try them. It seems logical that 
such conferences would have the best chance 
for success if they are conducted within the 
United Nations which provides the moral 
framework under which international agree- 
ments should be reached. Decisions made 
at a summit conference will affect every one 
of the 82 nations which have accepted the 
principles of the U. N. Charter. Obviously, 
these nations will have greater confidence in 
such a conference if it is held within the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations provides a neutral 
meeting place with a wide variety of both 
private and public facilities for negotiations. 
Not the least of these is the experienced and 
unique talents of the Secretary General and 
his staff. We believe that it is of utmost 
importance that the Secretary General be 
present at the summit table. This will give 
assurance to all nations that no decisions 
are made that will be prejudicial to the fu- 
ture of all, and to world peace. 

Most of the problems to be discussed at the 
summit conference and the preparatory con- 
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ferences leading to it have been the sub- 
ject of U. N. negotiations and debate. Any 
decisions reached on such subjects must 
eventually come to the U. N, for implemen- 
tation. Perhaps the initial conference may 
reach agreement on only 1 or 2 simple steps, 
which as the President of the United States 
suggested, will start the steps of the world 
on the path of lasting peace. The steps 
may be short or giant—but it is the United 
Nations that will have to measure them. 

The Security Council can easily be turned 
into a foreign ministers meeting. The Char- 
ter provides that this body may have special 
meetings which leading statesmen may at- 
tend. The Council could issue invitations 
to as many foreign ministers as it wishes 
to meet with it. It is interesting to note 
that when the General Assembly opened last 
September, there were 46 ministers and 
prime ministers in attendance—including 
the foreign ministers of the great powers, 

We believe that there is an alternative to a 
summit conference. The success of the 
President of the United States, when he 
made his “Atoms for Peace” address to the 
General Assembly in 1953 might suggest an- 
other appearance before a special General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

We believe that he could take the moral 
Offensive and suggest cessation of nuclear 
tests for a period of time; U. N. control of 
outer space, and calling off the economic 
race which is becoming second only to the 
atoms race. Instead of the Soviet Union 
and the United States competing for the 
favors of undeveloped areas through eco- 
nomic aid, he could suggest that both coun- 
tries cooperate in a great United Nations 
Technical Assistance and Economic Develop- 
ment program, whose sole purpose would be 
the welfare of the people receiving the aid. 
He could repeat his proposal that the Soviet 
Union and the United States cooperate in 
an effort to counter poverty and disease 
through U. N. agencies, 

Every time the Secretary-General success- 
fully mediates a dispute, or the U. N. and its 
specialized agencies push back the frontiers 
of hunger and disease, the moral authority 
of the world community becomes stronger. 

We believe that the people of the United 
States want their Government to contribute 
to this development by holding the proposed 
conferences under the United Nations. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS. 
CHarLES W. Maro, M. D., 
James T. SHOTWELL, 
Honorary Presidents. 
OSCAR A. DE LIMA, 
Executive Vice President. 
Mrs, FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, 
Chairman, Board of Governors. 
CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me reiterate 
today what I have said on many pre- 
vious occasions. We must utilize the 
United Nations framework whenever it 
offers an opportunity for a construc- 
tive and imaginative approach to major 
problems in international affairs. 
Clearly it should be utilized now in our 
efforts to prepare for high-level summit 
meetings. Let us make the United Na- 
tions into an instrument of help to 
American foreign policy. We should 
not bypass the United Nations; we must 
use it. 

I call upon the President and the Sec- 
retary of State to proclaim not only our 
desire but our request that the nego- 
tiations be undertaken immediately 
within the councils of the United Na- 
tions. 
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Hour by hour we are losing the propa- 
ganda battle because of timidity, cau- 
tion, and an apparent lack of under- 
standing of the urgency of the desire for 
peace in the world. 

I appeal, as an American and as a 
Senator—one with some responsibility in 
this area—for our Government to get off 
dead center and move to a positive and 
affirmative position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota an addi- 
tional 5 minutes, if he desires it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank my col- 
league for his generosity, but I have 
completed my statement. I do not be- 
lieve I will need more time. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator take some time and then yield 
tome? The Senator can yield back the 
time remaining. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Ishall be happy to 
yield to the Senator for a question, if he 
wishes to yield me the time. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota such 
time as is necessary to put a question 
and to have it answered. 

Ishould like to say to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota that he 
has just made an excellent speech. The 
speech the Senator delivered some days 
ago in the Senate has been widely re- 
ported in the State of Colorado, I have 
received a score or more of letters con- 
cerning it. The writers of the letters 
have asked me to commend the junior 
Senator from Minnesota for his con- 
structive thinking and for his fight to 
establish a proper approach to peace. 

Today we again see a demonstration of 
the sincerity, leadership and purpose of 
the junior Senator from Minnesota in 
this very important field. Today we are 
losing the propaganda battle. Hence we 
must seize the initiative and move for- 
ward, as the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota has so well said. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado for his encouraging 
words, his support and assistance, which 
have been very helpful. 

Mr. President, I am of sad heart today 
when I read the headline stories. Itisa 
paradoxical and ironical situation that 
a Nation such as ours, dedicated to the 
principles of the Prince of Peace, should 
find itself being cast in the image of 
reluctance and footdragging when it 
comes to working out the legitimate and 
constructive ways and means to accom- 
plish peace through negotiations. 

I have never said the disarmament 
talks would bring us peace, but I have 
said they could bring us a beginning in 
the search for peace. I am afraid that 
the Soviet Union will soon complete the 
tests of nuclear weapons it wishes to test 
for the next year or two. There is evi- 
dence to substantiate this observation. 
The Soviets have been making many 
tests at various stations in the Soviet 
Union. Soon they will have completed 
their tests. Then, with a kind of open- 
ness and a sort of international ma- 
jestic gesture, they will proclaim they 
want no more tests, that they want to 
stop all tests. They may stop them uni- 
laterally, which will leave us with our 
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tests yet to be made in April and May 
in the West and in the Pacific. 

I have heretofore said, and I repeat, 
the most important thing for us to do 
is to get the Soviets to the conference 
table to negotiate as to what they mean 
by disarmament with inspection. Make 
no mistake, it is possible for effective 
inspection to be conducted. The Sub- 
committee on Disarmament has been 
holding extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject of inspection. The evidence is in- 
controvertible that inspection, properly 
organized, even under present arrange- 
ments, can be effective for all weapons 
save the smallest, and even those could 
be properly inspected were there to be 
an international inspection system, 
under which stations could be placed, let 
us say, 500 miles apart within the terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union, Western Eu- 
rope, Asia, and the United States. 

Administration spokesmen are prone 
to argue the case of negotiations, sum- 
mit talks and so forth, as if they were 
corporation lawyers, pointing out the 
weakness of the Soviet brief, but never 
appealing to the conscience of mankind 
and the great masses of people through- 
out the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has taken 16 
minutes of the allotted time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was asked by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado to respond to him, and I 
shall conclude my response because of 
his interest in the matter and my inter- 
est in it. 

I say we are not going to win in this 
struggle with the Soviet Union by using 
the approach of a corporation attorney 
facing the nimble-minded, quick-witted, 
but also diabolically clever mentality of 
aman like Khrushchev. We are going 
to have to do better than we have done. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his very clear and 
lucid presentation. 


VISIT TO SENATE BY SENATOR VIC- 
TOR NEVERS CONSTANT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF HAITI 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, earlier 
today we were honored by a visit from 
several members of the legislature of 
one of the great nations of Western 
Europe. We were happy to receive 
them. 

This afternoon, Mr. President, we are 
honored by the presence of a member 
of the legislature of the Republic of 
Haiti. 

Haiti is one of our neighbors to the 
south, a land of friendly people, one of 
our most colorful neighbors. It is a 
land of great promise and potential. 

Mr. President, it gives me great 
pleasure to present to the Senate Sena- 
tor Victor Constant, of the Republic of 
Haiti. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT 
OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3414) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
approved June 29, 1956, to authorize ap- 
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propriations for continuing the con- 
structions of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
some Senator desire to yield time to the 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield me 
some time? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for an interpreta- 
tion regarding section 2 of S. 3414, which 
contains the provision which allows the 
Federal Government to match the State 
funds on a 70-30 basis. 

I have in my hand the report, at page 
19 of which there is an explanation of the 
matter in some detail. I wish to ask a 
question of the Senator from Tennessee 
because of a somewhat peculiar situation 
existing in the State of Washington, 
which I have informally discussed with 
the Senator and with other members of 
the committee. 

If a State desires to follow the course 
set forth in the bill, and if it becomes 
State policy, it will be entitled to its share, 
as I understand, of $400 million for ac- 
celerated construction. 

Mr. GORE. To be matched on a 70-30 
basis. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To be matched on 
a 70-30 basis. If a State such as the 
State of Washington decided it was in 
favor of the accelerated program and 
wished to participate in it, and if the 
State should proceed with a project of a 
highly controversial nature, much 
needed, such as a bridge which would 
finally connect up with the interstate 
highway a very short distance away, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Tennes- 
see, under section 2, and using the 70-30 
matching provision, could the State limit 
itself to one project? 

Mr.GORE. The bill apportions to the 
States amounts determined by the for- 
mula written into existing law. 

By this formula the share of the State 
of Washington in the $400 million would 
be $6,562,000, and this would represent 
70 percent of the cost of projects which 
could be accomplished under this pro- 
vision. 

The committee has seen fit to recom- 
mend 109 percent transferability, that 
is, permission to the States to use the 
entire apportionment from this special 
economic stimulus of $400 million for 
1 year, on either primary highways, sec- 
ondary highways, or urban extensions 
of those systems. 

Therefore, to answer the Senator’s 
question, if a project is a part of the 
primary highway system of the State 
of Washington, or the secondary high- 
way system of the State of Washington, 
or an urban extension of either, it is 
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within the purview of this bill for the 
State to apply and obtain approval and 
utilize the full amount on one project. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I presume, from 
reading the report and some of the testi- 
mony, that this section, and the item 
of $400 million, were obviously placed 
in the bill to accelerate the program for 
the coming year. 

It is provided, is it not, that if this 
plan were accepted and approved by the 
State of Washington and the Secretary 
of Commerce, contracts would have to 
be let prior to December 1, 1958, and 
all the funds would have to be obligated 
or contracted for within the year? 

Mr. GORE. The exact provision is 
that funds shall be available for expen- 
diture pursuant to contracts awarded 
by the State highway departments prior 
to December 1, 1958, which contracts 
shall provide for completion of con- 
struction prior to December 1, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

One member of the subcommittee has 
suggested that, though the money must 
be paid in pursuance of a contract pro- 
viding for completion prior to December 
31, 1959, we should perhaps add a provi- 
sion such as the following: 

Subject to delays caused by circumstances 
and conditions beyond the control of and 
without the fault of any contractor on such 
contracts, and delays created by acts of God. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that would 
be a wise suggestion, because it is diffi- 
cult to have an exact cutoff date. Even 
though it is clearly the intention of the 
State to complete the project within the 
year, and it has let the contracts, there 
may be delays beyond the control of the 
State. I believe that the suggested pro- 
vision would be wise. 

Mr. GORE. This proposal is being 
circulated among the members of the 
subcommittee, and shortly we shall know 
their opinion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I read from page 
19 of the report: 

These additional funds will be available 
for expenditure on the primary, secondary, 
or urban systems, without limitation as to 
the percentage to be utilized on any system, 
which would permit transfer or interchange 
of apportionments between these systems, 
and grant the States more flexibility in using 
the funds where need is greatest and in 
areas where unemployment is greatest. 


I presume the committee had in mind 
that a showing of unemployment in a 
given area might be one of the criteria 
for approval by the Federal Government 
in this case. 

Mr. GORE. I cannot say that the 
committee had in mind that that would 
bea criterion. This is really a statement 
of the reasons why the committee 
granted the 100-percent transferability, 
as between the primary, secondary, and 
urban extensions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to supplement 
what the able Senator from Tennessee 
has said in response to the interroga- 
tories of the Senator from Washington. 
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The apportionment is made to the 
States on the basis of a regular scale, 
and 45 percent is apportioned for pri- 
mary highways, 30 percent for second- 
ary highways, and 25 percent for urban 
extensions. But once the State gets the 
money, it has complete freedom, with 
respect to its share of the $400 million, 
to decide where the money is to be spent 
within the State. So the determination 
of an economic condition would be 
wholly within the decision of the State. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Also, if the State 
decided to transfer or use the entire 
amount on a project which could be com- 
pleted within a reasonable time—1 year, 
for example—the question of the eco- 
nomic situation would be at least a cri- 
terion for the State to decide. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, 
That is why the time element was intro- 
duced. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, instead 
of this language in the report indicating 
a requirement that the State cite the 
economic condition as a criterion, it is 
rather a statement of the reasons why 
the committee has recommended 100- 
percent transferability. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But that factor 
would probably be cited by the State as 
a reason for its action. 

Mr. GORE. It would certainly be a 
very good reason. 

As I understand the able Senator, he 
is referring to the construction of a proj- 
ect, such as a bridge or abutment, on a 
State route in Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A State primary 
route. 

Mr. GORE. Funds would be available 
therefor, as they would be available for 
a tunnel in Boston that was on the sys- 
tem, or an urban extension of a primary 
or secondary highway, or a bridge or 
abutment in Tennessee or South Dakota. 
The committee felt that the flexibility 
would aid the States in placing this 
money under contract at the earliest 
possible time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes from the 
time allotted in favor of the amendment 
which I offered some time ago. 

The amendment which is now pending 
is one which would add a new clause to 
the law relating to public hearings for 
the location of segments of the Inter- 
state System. The present law, in para- 
graph (c) of section 116, provides: 

Public hearings. Any State highway de- 
partment which submits plans for a Federal- 
aid highway project involving the bypassing 
of or going through any city, town, or vil- 
lage, either incorporated or unincorporated, 
shall certify to the Commissioner of Public 
Roads that it has had public hearings or has 
afforded the opportunity for such hearings, 
and has considered the economic effects of 
such a location. 


That provision was written into the 
Highway Act of 1956, I think, upon the 
motion of the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, who felt that a town that was 
bypassed should have an opportunity to 
be heard before the new route was finally 
established. 

Following its enactment, this provision 
has been observed by the State high- 
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way commissions, and many towns and 
communities have held public hearings, 
The conduct of those hearings for the 
benefit of towns and communities has 
aroused a desire on the part of ranchers 
and farmers for a like opportunity to 
be heard on the location of highways. 

Consequently, following the request of 
some livestock associations, I am pro- 
posing that the present clause providing 
for public hearings for towns and small 
communities shall have added to it the 
words: “and any State highway depart- 
ment which submits plans for an Inter- 
state System project shall certify to the 
Commissioner of Public Roads that it 
has had public hearings at a convenient 
location, or has afforded the opportunity 
for such hearings, for the purpose of en- 
abling persons in rural areas through 
or by whose property the highway will 
pass to express any objections they may 
have to the proposed location of such 
highway.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not a fact that the 
Federal Highway Administration testi- 
fied, as did various State highway com- 
missioners, that the provision presently 
in the law, which requires certification 
of an opportunity for hearings having 
been afforded had not hindered the de- 
velopment of highways, but that that 
provision was rather welcome? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. They spoke very highly of the 
operation of the provision for public 
Bearing, which is provided in the 1956 
act. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would merely extend this provision 
to other groups, to give them an oppor- 
tunity to have public hearings held. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator is correct. It is my conviction that 
this will be an effective provision and 
will save money. I know of one occa- 
sion in my own State of a road being 
constructed through some ranch coun- 
try. Had hearings been held, the road 
would have been located differently, and 
it would have saved some money for the 
State and the Federal Government. The 
amendment would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the people affected to be 
heard. 

Mr. GORE. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield back 
his time? 

Mr. GORE. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to call amendment No. 
2 on the sheet I have distributed to 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, 
after line 21, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

TITLE I, AMENDMENTS TO HIGHWAY REVENUE 
ACT OF 1956 

Src. 201. Section 209 of the Highway Reve- 
nue Act of 1956, entitled “Highway Trust 
Fund,” is amended as follows: In paragraph 
(c) (1) strike out the subparagraph (C) 
which reads: 

“50 percent of the tax received after June 
30, 1957, under section 4061 (a) (1) (tax on 
trucks, buses, etc.);“ 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

“100 percent of the tax received after June 
$0, 1957, under section 4061 (a) (1) (tax on 
trucks, buses, etc.).” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. At 
the conclusion of my remarks, unless a 
Senator desires to speak in opposition, 
I shall yield back the remainder of my 
time and withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
at this time for the purpose of having in 
the Recorp a reference to this problem. 
This amendment for which, in the 
unanimous-consent agreement, under 
which the Senate is operating, an ex- 
ception was made on the point of ger- 
maneness. 

The Highway Act of 1956 contains two 
titles, the first of which is the High- 
way Act of 1956, and the second, the Rev- 
enue Act of 1956. As Senators who are 
familiar with the legislation know, the 
Highway Act of 1956 proposed to put the 
financing of the Interstate System and 
the ABC routes on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Title II created a highway trust fund, 
into which were placed certain revenues. 
It is now evident, with the increased cost 
of the Interstate System, that those rev- 
enues will not put enough money into 
the highway trust fund to keep the ap- 
portionments payable on a current basis 
without supplementary revenues. 

At the same time, there is talk in Con- 
gress about a possible reduction in ex- 
cise taxes. The Highway Revenue Act of 
1956 placed in the trust fund 50 percent 
of the yield from the excise tax on 
trucks and buses. Should the current 
talk about a tax reduction result in a 
reduction of excise taxes, and, in par- 
ticular, in the excise tax on trucks and 
buses, obviously the return from that 
particular excise tax going into the trust 
fund would be reduced by a propor- 
tionate amount. 

Should the excise tax on trucks and 
buses be reduced by 50 percent, the reve- 
nue going into the trust fund from that 
source would be 25 percent of the total 
revenue. 

In view of the fact that the principle 
of placing in the highway trust fund 
revenue from the excise tax on trucks 
and buses was established in the act of 
1956, it seems to me that the principle 
would not be violated in any degree if 
100 percent of that tax revenue were to 
go into the highway trust fund. If we 
were to provide for 100 percent of that 
tax to go into the trust fund, instead 
of 50 percent, then the trust fund would 
not be injured in the event the excise 
tax should be reduced by 50 percent. 

I see on the floor of the Senate the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Porrer] and the distinguished 
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Senator from Virginia, the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance [Mr. BYRD], 
and the adviser to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, Mr. Stam. 

I have placed this matter in the REC- 
orp at this time in order to bring the 
situation to their attention, so that if 
an excise tax reduction should be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Finance 
during the session of Congress, they will 
give consideration to what will happen 
to the highway trust fund in this par- 
ticular respect. 

Mr. POTTER 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I have suggested the 
removal or a reduction of the excise tax 
on trucks and buses. Since 50 percent 
of that tax has been earmarked for 
the highway trust fund, I have sug- 
gested that should the tax be reduced 
50 percent, rather than 50 percent of 
the revenue from such taxes being allo- 
cated to the trust fund, the entire 100 
percent should be so allocated. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. That is, 
100 percent of the returns. 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. The 
trust fund would receive the same 
amount it receives at the present time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
precisely what is proposed in the lan- 
guage of my amendment although I shall 
not press. The reason I shall not press 
it is that, while it is in order under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, I rec- 
ognize that it is a revenue measure or 
an appropriation measure, depending 
upon one’s point of view, and I feel that 
probably better results would be obtained 
if, with this notice, the proposal came 
to the attention of the proper commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, 
where revenue bills originate. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to assure the 
Senator that no other Member of the 
Senate is more interested than I am in 
having the excise tax removed from au- 
tomobiles and trucks and parts. I con- 
cur in the expression of the Senator 
from South Dakota that the highway 
trust fund should not be penalized be- 
cause of a reduction of excise taxes. 

If the excise tax on trucks and buses 
could be reduced, the reduction should 
be made in such a manner that the trust 
fund would still receive the same amount 
of money. In other words, if the tax 
were cut by 50 percent, the whole 100 
percent of the tax should be allocated 
to the trust fund. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
observed that the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan appreciates the precise 
problem which is here presented. I am 
glad to have his support for the idea 
as it is presented. The 50 percent of the 
excise tax on trucks and buses places 
in the highway trust fund, I believe, 
from $160 million to $175 million a year. 
Obviously, a 50-percent reduction in that 
amount would further weaken the high- 
way trust fund. 

Mr. President, unless there is further 
discussion, I withdraw the amendment 
ang yield back the remainder of my 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota yields back 


Mr. President, will the 
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the remainder of his time. The amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
3-25-58-A and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
beginning with line 25, it is proposed to 
strike out all down to and including line 
14 on page 20 and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 11. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 111 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Reimbursement with respect to relo- 
cation of publicly and cooperatively owned 
utilities: Subject to the conditions contained 
in this section, whenever a State shall pay 
for the cost of relocation of publicly or co- 
operatively owned utility facilities necessi- 
tated by the construction of a project on 
the Federal-aid primary or secondary sys- 
tems or on the Interstate System, including 
extensions thereof within urban areas, Fed- 
eral funds may be used to reimburse the 
State for such cost in the same proportion 
as Federal funds are expended on the proj- 
ect: Provided, That Federal funds shall not 
be apportioned to the States under this sec- 
tion when the payment to the utility violates 
the law of the State or violates a legal con- 
tract between the utility and the State. 

“(b) Reimbursement with respect to relo- 
cation of privately owned utilities: When- 
ever a State under State law is required to 
pay for all or any part of the cost of relo- 
cation of privately owned utility facilities 
necessitated by the construction of a project 
on any of the Federal-aid highway systems, 
Federal funds may be used to reimburse the 
State for such cost in the same proportion 
as Federal funds are expended on the proj- 
ect not to exceed 70 percent of such cost 
which the State is obligated to pay: Pro- 
vided, That such reimbursement shall be 
made only after evidence satisfactory to him 
shall have been presented to the Secretary 
substantiating the fact that the State has 
paid such cost from its own funds.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
reserving my right to the floor, I request 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Reserving my 
right to the floor, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for the quorum call will come out of the 
time allotted to the Senator from Texas. 
Does the Senator from Texas withdraw 
his request for a quorum call? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I withdraw my 
request for a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The amendment 
I have proposed to S. 3414 is to section 11 
(a). In effect, it is an amendment to 
the bill as amended by the Hruska 
amendment. It provides, in section (a), 
that in case there is a relocation of a 
publicly or cooperatively owned utility 
facility, the publicly or cooperatively 
owned utility will be reimbursed for all 
costs of removal at the same rate as pro- 
vided in the 1956 law. 

Section (b) provides that with respect 
to privately owned utility facilities re- 
imbursement will be at the rate of 70 
percent of the cost of removal, if the 
State is obligated to pay for it. Under 
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the Hruska amendment, private utilities 
will be reimbursed up to 90 percent if the 
State pays the cost. The question is 
not whether the State is required to pay, 
but if the State does pay the cost there 
will be reimbursement. 

Under my amendment, private util- 
ities would be reimbursed by the Federal 
Government only if the State were re- 
quired to reimburse them. 

The occasion for the amendment is 
this: In 1956 the highway law was 
amended to provide that if a State paid 
a utility company for moving its facil- 
ities, the Federal Government would 
bear 90 percent of the cost. After that, 
there was generally unlicensed brigand- 
age practiced on the fund. The situa- 
tion grew so alarming that the subcom- 
mittee presided over by the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] wrote 
into the bill which was reported by the 
committee a provision to stop that prac- 
tice; not to prevent the private utilities 
from being reimbursed for their relocat- 
ing costs, but only if the States had to 
bear those costs. 

What happened? After the 1956 act 
was passed, it was proposed in a number 
of States that the State serve as a kind 
of pipeline to let the private utilities 
go into the Federal Treasury and draw 
money out. New laws were proposed in 
38 States in 1 year. In only 15 of those 
States did the proposals become laws. 
In 6 States such laws were passed, but 
the State Governors had the courage and 
the principle to veto them. I shall call 
the roll of the States which would not 
put up with the steal which the United 
States Senate is being asked to swallow. 

Twenty-four States—half the States 
of the Union—within the past 2 years 
would not stomach what the Senate was 
asked to stomach last night; 24 States 
of the Union said, in effect, “No; it is 
immoral. Itis wrong.” The legislatures 
of 18 States said, We will not pass such 
a law. We will not permit the private 
utilities to steal money from the public 
treasury and put it into their pockets, 
even though it be only 10 percent.” 

I call attention to the point raised last 
night by the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUssELL], when he said that a 
mere 10 percent was not enough to re- 
quire a State to contribute; that Con- 
gress ought to stop and consider the 
question further. He last night pleaded 
for a 30-percent payment by the States, 
so that the States would stop and ex- 
amine and consider what was going on, 
before they determined that they would 
pay private utility companies. I call at- 
tention now to that plea by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia. 

Eighteen States defeated the sugges- 
tion made last year that they be merely 
the agents to collect money from the 
United States Treasury and to give it to 
the private utilities. I want to read the 
roll of States whose legislatures rejected 
such a proposal when it was made by the 
private utility lobbyists: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Several States passed laws to authorize 
taking the money out of the public treas- 
ury and giving it to the private utilities. 
But in those States, six States whose leg- 
islatures passed such bills, the governors 
said: “No; we will not have such laws.” 
These are the six States, the governors 
of which, vetoed such bills: Colorado, 
Kansas, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Wyoming. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
how much time is allotted? Is it 30 
minutes to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 30 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. How much time 
has been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has used 5 minutes; 
he has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia for a question, but only 
for a question, since my time is limited. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

In subsection (a) of the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas—it is the sub- 
section entitled “Reimbursement With 
Respect to Relocation of Publicly and 
Cooperatively Owned Utilities“ I notice 
the following language: 

Subject to the conditions contained in this 
section— 


I point out particularly the following 
language— 
whenever a State shall pay for the cost of 
relocation of publicly or cooperatively owned 
utility facilities necessitated by the construc- 
tion of a project on the Federal-aid primary 
or secondary systems or on the Interstate 
System, 


And so forth. Then I turn to subsec- 
tion (b) of the Senator’s amendment, 
which is entitled “Reimbursement With 
Respect to Relocation of Privately Owned 
Utilities”; and in that subsection I find 
the following language, which is quite 
different from the language of subsection 
(a): 

Whenever a State under State law is re- 
quired to pay for all or any part of the cost 
of relocation— 


And so forth. Would the Senator from 
Texas consider using in subsection (b) 
the same language he has used in sub- 
section (a)? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has pointed out 
the difference between the two subsec- 
tions, and it was my purpose to have 
that difference exist between the two 
subsections. The point to which the 
Senator from West Virginia has referred 
is the very basis of the difference, which 
is intentional. 

Subsection (a) deals with the payment 
of governmental tax funds for the cost 
of relocation of publicly or cooperatively 
owned utility facilities, whereas subsec- 
tion (b) deals with reimbursement for 
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the cost of relocation of privately owned 
utility facilities, facilities of utilities 
which are organized or incorporated to 
make a profit, to make money for them- 
selves. I point out that it is not legiti- 
mate for privately owned utilities to 
make money by obtaining it from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator 
from Texas well knows that if such re- 
imbursement is not made to a privately 
owned utility, a new and higher base for 
the rates it charges the public will be 
established. 

If the language of subsection (b) of 
the amendment remains as it is, no con- 
sideration at all will be given to States 
which have no law on the subject of 
payment to such relocation, with the re- 
sult that the people of those States will 
be required to pay higher rates for the 
utility service, based upon the cost of 
moving the utilities. In that way, fa- 
vored treatment will be given to the 
States which have passed laws dealing 
with such reimbursement or cost of relo- 
cation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
under my amendment a State would have 
to pay 30 percent of the cost of removal 
of the facilities of such a privately 
owned utility. I predict that in a short 
period of years not many States will dig 
down into their pockets to pay out 30 
percent of that cost. 

I point out that this situation devel- 
oped mainly under the 1956 act, by 
means of which Uncle Sam was paying 
90 percent of the cost. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the Senator 
from Texas leaves the language of sub- 
section (b) of his amendment as it is, 
there will be a discrimination in favor 
of States which have laws on the sub- 
ject of reimbursement for cost of reloca- 
tion, and a discrimination against States 
which do not have such laws. 

In the case of States which do not 
have laws on the subject of such reim- 
bursement, the amendment as it now 
stands would impose on them either the 
burden of paying practically the entire 
cost of the relocation of such facilities, 
without reimbursement; or the utilities 
would pay the cost and increase their 
rates to the people; whereas other States 
would receive reimbursement up to 70 
percent of such cost. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have no objection to having the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia argue the point 
he has in mind, but he should do so in 
the time available to those who oppose 
the amendment. 

Inasmuch as only 30 minutes is avail- 
able to Senators who join me in support- 
ing the amendment, at this time I wish 
to proceed. 

Mr. President, it has been shown that 
since the 1956 act was passed, 40 States 
have sought to amend the law. That 
shows that not more than eight States 
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had such reimbursement provisions or 
laws at the time when the 1956 act went 
into effect. 

Yesterday evening, in response to ques- 
tioning by the able junior Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. CARROLL], it was devel- 
oped that the cost of these relocations 
amounted to approximately 3 percent of 
the entire $3 billion—in other words, 
approximately $30 million. That would 
be the cost of relocating the service roads 
and the facilities on the lateral rights- 
of way. Thirty million dollars is a tre- 
mendous amount of money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from Texas has yielded 
to himself has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
if there is an injustice, it is not in the 
case of the 40 States which do not have 
such laws. Instead, the injustice is in 
the case of the eight States which do 
have such laws. We should not ask the 
40 States to pass unjust laws, simply 
because 8 States have laws which in- 
ordinately favor the private utilities. 
Under those circumstances we should 
not say that the other 40 States should 
provide that governmental tax funds 
should be taken out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers and should be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. President, out of whose pockets 
would such funds be taken? In the case 
of single persons, they would be taken 
out of the taxes paid by those who earn 
$70 a month or more, and who thus are 
required to pay income taxes. In the 
case of married persons who have no 
children, such tax funds would be taken 
out of the pockets of childless married 
couples earning $125 a month or more— 
$125 a month, or $1,500 a year. Such 
couples probably are paying income 
taxes, and therefore the taxes they pay 
would be used in part to make these pay- 
ments for the cost of the relocation of 
the facilities of privately owned utilities. 

Should the taxes paid by those per- 
sons be used in order to have a State 
pay to a private utility more than 70 
percent of the cost of relocating its fa- 
cilities? 

Of course, if the right-of-way is owned 
by the utility, then, if such roads are 
to be built there and if the facilities lo- 
cated on the right-of-way are to be 
moved, the Government will have to con- 
demn the land. In that case the Gov- 
ernment will pay, not only for the land 
itself, but also for the cost of moving 
the facilities—every pole, every inch of 
pipeline which the utility already has 
constructed on that land—to the new 
location. 

But if the land is owned by the utility, 
it will have been paid, in the first place, 
for the cost of establishing or locating 
its equipment there; such payment will 
have been received by it by means of 
rates fixed for the service the utility ren- 
ders to the public. As I have said, if the 
utility actually owns that land, and if 
the land is taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to be used for these roads, the 
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utility will be paid 100 cents on the 
dollar for all the land taken; that pay- 
ment will be paid under condemnation 
proceedings, under the right of eminent 
domain. Under such circumstances, 
when land privately owned is taken for 
this governmental purpose, the owner of 
the land is paid, not only for the value 
of the land on a square-foot basis, but 
also for whatever investment he has 
made in facilities constructed on the 
land. 

In short, full reimbursement will be 
received by a utility which owns land 
which is taken for that purpose, and 
the utility will also receive full reim- 
bursement for the cost of relocating 
the poles or other facilities it has erected 
or established on that land. 

It is only in the case of utilities which 
have established their facilities on pub- 
licly owned land that a request is being 
made to have the tax funds which have 
been obtained from the people used to 
make these payments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time the Senator from Texas 
has yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have no prejudice against the utilities. 
We want them to render good service, 
and we want them to have financial 
structures adequate to enable them to 
give the people good service. 

But what I object to is a largesse 
which would come out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers. 

The utilities have had their rate struc- 
tures based on charges sufficiently high 
to enable them to make a profit. But 
they say, “In addition, we want the Goy- 
ernment to reach into the pockets of 
the taxpayers and get some money and 
give it to us.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield to me, 
in my time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia will have 
to obtain time from the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have been ad- 
vised that the time in opposition to the 
amendment is under the control of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then 
does the Senator from Tennessee desire 
to yield time to the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Texas, in 
order that he may yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have used a considerable amount of 
the time available to those who favor this 
amendment. I would prefer to have the 
Senator from West Virginia use some of 
the time available to the other side. 

Mr. GORE. Very well, Mr. President. 
I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me say that I have no quarrel with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
as regards 90 percent reimbursement, or 
whatever it may be, for the publicly 
owned utilities and cooperatives, and 70 
percent for those whose facilities are 
privately owned. 

But under subsection (b) of the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas— 
the subsection which deals with the 
privately owned utilities, I desire to 
point out that the subsection would re- 
quire that there be a State law for such 
reimbursement, whereas the Senator 
from Texas knows that some States have 
no State law on that subject. 

Therefore, in those States—including 
my own, so I am advised—there could 
be no reimbursement, and thus the cost 
would be reflected in the rate base of 
the utility, and consequently the people 
living in those States would have to pay 
a higher rate for the cost of removing 
the facilities, rather than to have it paid 
in connection with this roadbuilding 
program, with the result that a rank and 
raw discrimination would be made in 
favor of the States which have passed 
laws on this subject, as against those 
which have not passed laws on the point. 

That is a fault I find with the amend- 
ment of the able Senator from Texas. 
If he could correct that language, I think 
it would strengthen his amendment very 
much. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I should like to 
point out to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia that last year the 
legislature of his State considered such 
a proposed law, but would not enact it. 
The legislature of his State would not 
swallow it, but he is asking the Senate 
of the United States to swallow it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; I am asking 
the Senate of the United States to be 
fair on the subject. To make the re- 
imbursement apply to all States—other- 
wise it should apply to none. The 
amendment would not only make cer- 
tain States swallow it, but would make 
those States which wanted to protect 
their own people swallow something 
worse; because there would be 70 per- 
cent reimbursement for the States that 
had passed a local law, and not one cent 
reimbursement for those which had not, 
with the result that the people of those 
States would have to pay these higher 
rates for the cost of relocation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. A minority of 
the States have passed such a law. I 
predict they will repeal them. My State 
passed such a law. The Governor did 
not veto it. It was said, “We want it if 
the Federal Government wants it. Yes, 
we will let the utilities use us as pipelines 
if the Federal Government places a con- 
dition in the law.” Some States have 
placed a condition in the law that they 
will collect only if Uncle Sam will be 
Santa Claus for the utilities, and that 
they will not pay it themselves. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Reverting to the 
fundamental principle, the Senator 
would penalize those who live in States 
which have not passed laws for local re- 
imbursement. He would give to the 
States which passed such laws and I be- 
lieve he said his own State had passed 
such a lav 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I point out that 
my own State 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has the 
floor, unless he desires to yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
Senator, whatever State is involved, he 
is trying to say to people of States which 
have passed such a law, “You will get 
reimbursement,” whereas he is saying to 
the people of States which have not 
passed such a law, “The cost of doing 
this shall be placed in the rate base of 
the utility, and the people will have to 
pay for it.” That is what Iam pointing 
out. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I should like 
again to refer to what was stated by the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] last night. If the payments to the 
States were on the basis of 30 percent, 
there would not be an effort to pass such 
a law in 40 States in 1 year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the is- 
sue before the Senate was fully debated 
yesterday. Earlier today I made a slight 
correction with respect to the cost of 
relocation of utilities in the roadbuild- 
ing program. It applies only to the In- 
terstate System as it presently exists. 

Yesterday it was suggested the cost 
would be 3 percent of the overall cost, 
which would be $1,100,000,000. The fact 
is that the cost is closer to 1 percent. 
One percent of $37 billion is $370 million, 
but not even all of that amount is here 
involved. The only amount here in- 
volved, as the basis for a giveaway, if 
I may use that term, is 20 percent of 
$370 million, or $74 million, if all the re- 
location costs are attributable to private 
utilities, which they are not. So there is 
not any giveaway of $1 billion, or any- 
thing like it. The sum involved is ap- 
proximately $50 million. But even that 
is a lot of money, and I think we should 
give some consideration to it, as I shall 
proceed to do. 

Many States did change their laws 
after the passage of the Highway Act 
of 1956, but different conditions pre- 
vailed after the passage of that law from 
those which have prevailed theretofore. 
Let me call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that in 1952 $25 million a 
year was allowed for the construction 
of the Interstate Highway System. Now 
that amount has been raised to $2 bil- 
lion, which is an increase of approxi- 
mately 80 times, or 800 percent. It is 
one thing for utilities, whether they are 
publicly owned or privately owned, to 
put up money for the construction of 
an Interstate Highway System at the 
rate of $25 million a year. It is another 
thing to deal with a crash program of 
$2 billion, which in 1960 will be $2.2 
billion a year for the same purpose. 

In addition to that, the Interstate 
Highway System, as authorized in 1956, 
provided for a different type of con- 
struction—4, 6, and 8-lane highways, 
with many cloverleafs—running the cost 
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of relocation of utilities to a sum tre- 
mendously higher than it had been 
theretofore. 

I think it is a sound process of rea- 
soning that when different conditions 
arise they require different solutions. 
That is precisely what the State legisla- 
tures thought, and they changed their 
method of dealing with the problem lo- 
cally. 

There is also this to be said about 
payment of relocation of utility costs out 
of common funds rather than out of 
funds which would be taken out of the 
pockets of utility users. In many in- 
stances where the Interstate System will 
entirely miss communities, those com- 
munities will be freed of any costs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. On the other hand, 
cities located on the Interstate System 
will bear the entire cost. In my home 
city of Omaha, the cost to move water- 
lines, gaslines, and powerlines will be 
$2% million. Neighboring cities which 
are not on the Interstate System will 
escape scot free from any cost whatso- 
ever, although they will have as full and 
complete a use of the Interstate System 
as will the people of my home city. So 
there is that to be said for the propriety 
of figuring such costs as a part of the 
entire overall cost. I say we should pon- 
der that fact again in light of the dis- 
cussion which we had yesterday, and 
consider the issue as having been dis- 
posed of, 

There is only one final suggestion I 
have to make, and it already has been 
offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. It is not the private utility that 
pays the bill; it is not the publicly owned 
utility that pays the bill. They have 
their boards of directors and their offi- 
cers, and that sort of thing, but we know 
that those who pay the bill are the ones 
who use the particular utility involved, 
whether it is by telephone, or by turn- 
ing on a faucet, or by lighting an elec- 
tric bulb. It is the people who use those 
facilities who pay the bill. 

It might be said that private utilities 
have a reserve fund for meeting that 
sort of expense. The reserve fund comes 
only from the pockets of utility users. -If 
the funds are used, they must be replen- 
ished, and they will be replenished from 
the pockets of utility users. 

I shall vot2 in such a way as to assure 
that the utility users, the people them- 
selves, shall not be wrongly charged for 
the improvement and installation of the 
Interstate Highway System, regardless of 
the type of utility which happens to be 
serving them. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. In our talk last eve- 
ning I believe we were discussing the 
same subject matter. I assume we are 
discussing the same general issue? 
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Mr. HRUSKA. It is a different aspect, 
but the same general subject; yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to help 
make a record on the matter. 

Are municipalities included within the 
provision of the amendment, as to the 
90 percent for the cost of relocation? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would think so. 

Mr. CARROLL. Are REA’s included? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Co-ops and all cate- 
gories of REA’s? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Does the Senator 
mean under the bill as it now reads? 

Mr. CARROLL. In the language of 
the bill, as it was amended last night. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Surely. As I under- 
stand, that is true. 

Mr. CARROLL. I observe on page 29 
of the report an item relating to what 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
explained. The State of Colorado, for 
example, vetoed a proposal to comply 
with the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956. Six States didso. The States are 
Colorado, Kansas, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. By 
virtue of the veto, would the States be 
able to participate in the program? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Ido not know the na- 
ture of the bill or what it provided. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Nebraska to re- 
spond again to the question I asked with 
reference to the six States which vetoed 
compliance with the legislation? There 
were six States where compliance with 
this type of legislation was vetoed at the 
State level in 1957. 

Mr. HRUSKA. What is the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. CARROLL. Would those States 
be able to participate under the lan- 
guage of the bill, if enacted into law, 
following the terms of the amendment 
adopted last night? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Ido not know to what 
the State law was directed. There are 
State laws dealing with this subject. If 
the law which was considered required 
the State to pay, it would not make any 
change in the present system, because 
the present law requires a situation 
where the State does pay for relocation 
of utilities, irrespective of a mandatory 
or obligatory situation stemming from 
State statute. 

If the statute involved was of that 
nature, it would not make any differ- 
ence. The claim of the utility for relo- 
cation costs would be honored on the 
basis of simple, equitable principles. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us assume that 
there is no State law at all concerning 
the payment for the cost of relocation 
of private utilities. What would the 
situation be then? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The utility would 
present its claim to the highway de- 
partment. The claim would be con- 
sidered on the basis of equitable prin- 
ciples. There would be allowances, and 
negotiations between the State highway 
department and the utility. Better- 
ment would be allowed for in the cost of 
relocation, as would depreciation. A 
bill would be presented. When the 
proposal was completed as between the 
two of them, they would take it to the 
Bureau of Public Roads. The Bureau 


of Public Roads would go over it. The 
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Bureau would tentatively approve the 
bill, the allocation. The Bureau would 
carefully audit the costs, after the reloca- 
tion work had been completed, and an al- 
lowance would be made as a part of the 
cost of construction to be participated 
in by the Federal Government in the 
same proportion as in the case of sec- 
tions of cement, rods of steel, or hours 
of labor. 

Mr. CARROLL. What percentage 
would that be? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The proportion would 
be the same as would apply to the proj- 
ect. If it were a 90 percent project, the 
allowance would be 90 percent. If it 
were a 50 percent project, the allowance 
would be 50 percent. 

Mr. CARROLL. In other words, the 
bill would apply to all States, whether 
the State had a law or not? Is that the 
Senator's contention? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is true under the 
statute as it is presently effective. That 
is correct, according to my understand- 


ing. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is with that fact in 
mind that the Senator presented his 
amendment last night, to have it clear 
on the Recorp, so that the pending legis- 
lation will be understandable to West 
Virginia, Colorado, or any other State. 
The mere fact that some States have 
passed a law and some States have not 
passed a law would not deprive any of 
them from participating under the pro- 
visions of the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not if the State com- 
plies with the provision of the law, which 
is that when a State shall pay the costs 
of relocation reimbursement shall be on 
that basis. That is true, but the State 
has to pay the costs, 

Mr. CARROLL. Iam assuming for the 
sake of the discussion that the State 
makes no payment on the cost of relo- 
cation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Then the State will 
not qualify under the law. The law 
starts out by saying, “When a State 
shall pay.” It says “when a State shall 
pay.” If a State does not pay any- 
thing, I do not know why there should 
be reimbursement. Perhaps the Senator 
has a different idea as to reimburse- 
ment, but there cannot be a reimburse- 
ment until there has been a disburse- 
ment. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand that 
fact perfectly. I was thinking in terms 
of the utilities—either private, public, 
or REA—which may exist in a State 
where there is no State law providing 
for the State to repay the cost of relo- 
cation. If a utility had to relocate 
would payment to the utility be pre- 
cluded, because the State has no such 
law? That is the purpose of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA, I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. CARROLL. Under the language 
of the bill as it appeared last evening, 
what would be the situation? 

I have raised the point that if the 
language as used in subsection (b) of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas is adopted, States which do not 
have a specific law upon the subject 
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could never get reimbursement. The re- 
sult would be that the State certainly 
would not pay for relocation if it were 
not going to be reimbursed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator from Ne- 
braska has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield addi- 
tional time? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the 
Senator. 

In view of the language written into 
subsection (b), as I understand it, if the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
should be adopted, the utility users in 
those States which have no law would 
be saddled with a higher rate, whereas 
in those States which had such laws the 
people would be relieved from having 
that cost put into the rate base and from 
the higher rate which would otherwise 
result. That is the point. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is bring- 
ing out again the point I emphasized a 
while ago. Is it not true that the actual, 
final cost would be borne by the user 
of the utility, regardless of its owner- 
ship? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That would be 
true, unless there were reimbursement. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Unless there were 
reimbursement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the estimated costs to relocate 
existing electrical facilities in Omaha, 
Nebr., of the Omaha Public Power Dis- 
trict; the estimated costs of relocation 
of the Metropolitan Utilities District of 
Omaha; and the supplemental state- 
ment of E. C. Yokley, which appears on 
pages 626 and 627 of the hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Works relative to the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OMAHA PUBLIC Power DISTRICT, 
Omaha, Nebr., March 21, 1958. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE PUBLIC WORKS COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Irs SUBCOMMITTEE CONSIDERING 
AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL-AD HIGH- 
way Act or 1956—ESTIMATED Costs To 
RELOCATE EXISTING ELECTRICAL FACILITIES IN 
OMAHA, NEBR., DUE TO CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGH- 
WAYS, MarcH 1958 : 


The Omaha Public Power District of 
Omaha, Nebr., a political subdivision of the 
State of Nebraska, created by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Nebraska, serving elec- 
trical energy to the following counties, 
Douglas (including Omaha), all of Sarpy, 
parts of Cass, Saunders, Dodge, Colfax, Burt, 
Washington, and Otoe. 

The presently proposed Interstate System 
of Defense Highways in an area served by 
the district and necessitating relocation of 
its facilities are commonly referred to as 
Routes 1, 3, and 5. Route 1, in the location 
affecting the district, is at the south side 
of the city of Omaha, running generally east 
and west. Route 3 extends from Route 1 at 
the intersection of 30th and Grover Streets 
north to Dodge Street, and then north and 
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east to terminate at the Missouri River at 
the foot of Capitol Avenue. Route 5 runs 
north from Dodge Street in the western part 
of the city to the north part of the city and 
then east to the Missouri River. 

We herewith submit the estimated costs 
associated with the relocation of electrical 
facilities incident to the construction of 
these three routes of the Interstate System 
of Highways. These estimates are based on 
the present available data relative to loca- 
tion and design of the proposed highways. 


Underground system $605, 000 
Transmission system — 33, 000 
Distribution system 484,000 

Wal 8 1, 122, 000 


The customers of this publicly owned util- 
ity having paid their share of the costs of 
Interstate System Highways, through regu- 
lar tax channels, should not be called upon 
to be doubly taxed therefor in the form of 
additional utility rates to pay these reloca- 
tion costs. This principle was recognized by 
the Congress when it enacted what is now 
section III of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, which section makes Federal funds 
available to the States for reimbursement of 
such costs. The provisions of that section 
should not be so amended as to diminish 
the rights of utilities to reimbursement for 
these relocation costs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. J. MoxLAN, General Manager, 


MEMORANDUM TO THE PUBLIC WorKs COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND Its SUBCOMMITTEE CONSIDERING 
AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL-Alp HIGHWAY 
Act or 1956 


The Metropolitan Utilities District, of 
Omaha, Nebr., is a municipal corporation 
created by the State of Nebraska serving gas 
and water to the city of Omaha and environs 
in Douglas and Sarpy Counties, The popula- 
tion of the area served is approximately 350,- 
000 persons. The district is governed by a 
board of six directors elected by the residents 
of the district for terms of 6 years each. 

The presently proposed Interstate System 
Defense Highways in the area served by the 
district necessitating relocation of its gas 
and water facilities are commonly referred 
to as Routes 1, 3, and 5. Route 1, in the 
location affecting the district, is at the south 
side of the city, running generally east and 
west. Route 3, as referred to in this mem- 
orandum, extends from Route 1 at the inter- 
section of 30th and Grover Streets north to 
Dodge Street, and then north and east to 
terminate at the Missouri River near the 
foot of Capitol Avenue. Route 5 runs north 
from Dodge Street in the western part of the 
city to the north part of the city, and then 
east to the Missouri River in the vicinity of 
the water pumping facilities of this district. 

We wish to present herewith the costs 
associated with gas and water facility relo- 
cations incident to the construction of these 
three Interstate System Highways insofar as 
such construction would be in the area of 
and affect the facilities of the Metropolitan 
Utilities District. 

Before doing so, however, some assump- 
tions must be indulged since the only basis 
for calculated costs is the presently available 
data relative to location and design of the 
proposed highways. Also it has been as- 
sumed that water and gas facilities will be 
permitted to cross these highways whenever 
necessary, and should this right be denied 
completely or even restricted, additional 
construction would be necessary beyond that 
contemplated in the costs hereinafter set 
forth. It has been assumed that mains 
undercrossing the Defense Highways will not 
need to be encased, but should this be re- 
quired, additional costs would result. 
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We have endeavored to estimate the addi- 
tional costs which would result from the 
inability to occupy marginal streets, if such 
would ultimately be the fact. 

With the foregoing in mind, we submit the 
following estimated costs of relocating gas 
and water facilities necessitated by, and as a 
part of, said presently proposed Interstate 
Highway construction in and adjacent to 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Cost of relocating or lowering mains along 
the route of the highway exclusive of mains 
in marginal streets for each of the 
designated proposed Interstate System 
highways 


Gas Water 
=--| $155,400 | $168,010 
+3 248, 872 323, 527 

32, 650 91, 965 

436, 922 583, 502 


Additional but corresponding costs of relo- 
cating or lowering mains in marginal 
streets 


Other costs, water: Relocating fire hy- 
drants and abandonments, $24,000. 

Other costs, gas: Relocating regulator sta- 
tions and abandonments, $14,000. 


Total estimated cost of relocating or lower- 
ing along the route of the 3 highways 


822 $450, 922 
Water 607. 502 
Tot 7 * 1. 058, 424 


Total estimated cost of relocating and aban- 
doning gas and water facilities along the 
route of the 3 highways, as well as in mar- 
ginal streets 


— is hectare p —j—j—j—j—j— $704, 702 
Na ——ͤ— a a ian 845, 862 
a o AEE ͤ— —-—e 1, 550, 564 


The law requires the gas and water utili- 
ties accounts be kept separately. The fore- 
going expenditures applicable to the water 
utility and those applicable to the gas util- 
ity could not be borne by either from cur- 
rent revenues, and therefore public financ- 
ing would be required. These costs would 
be in addition to working capital and nor- 
mal construction requirements. 

The district is just completing a 5-year 
$14 million water expansion program for 
which $12,500,000 of water revenue bonds 
were issued. The gas utility has likewise 
been engaged in an expansion program to 
meet the growth of the community and did, 
in 1956, issue gas revenue bonds in the 
amount of $1,600,000. 

The consumers of these publicly owned 
utilities having paid their share of the costs 
of Interstate System Highways, should not 
be called upon to be doubly taxed therefor 
in the form of additional utility rates to 
pay these relocation costs. This principle 
was recognized by the Congress when it en- 
acted what is now section 111 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, which section 
makes Federal funds available to the States 
for reimbursement of such costs. The pro- 
visions of that section, if justice is to pre- 
vail, should not be so amended as to dimin- 
ish the rights of utilities to reimbursement 
for these relocation costs. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF E. C. YORKLEY, 
Vice CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MUNICI- 
PALLY OWNED UTILITIES, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF MUNICIPAL Law OFFICERS, RE S. 
3150 
Secretary Weeks and Mr. Tallamy when 

they appeared befor: the Senate Roads Sub- 
committee on January 8 and 9, 1958, referred 
to an increase of approximately $10 billion 
since 1956 in the estimates for building the 
Interstate System. On January 9, 1958, Sen- 
ator Case asked Mr. Tallamy to what extent 
the cost of reimbursing utilities entered into 
the increase of estimates of the States for 
completing the Interstate System. Mr. Tal- 
lamy replied that the total increase in cost 
of utilities which also includes certain other 
costs to which he referred involves a 3-per- 
cent increase in costs. 

In order to offer some clarification of the 
amount of utility relocation costs, I would 
like to call the committee's attention to the 
statement of John A. Tenbrook for the Edi- 
son Electric Institute (hearings before the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, on H. R. 4260, 1st sess., 84th Cong., 
p. 948), Mr. Tenbrook analyzed the study 
made by the Secretary of Commerce (H. 
Doc. 127) and found that total utility re- 
location costs were 2.5 percent of total high- 
way construction costs. He further found 
that under existing laws and practices in 
various States two-fifths of this amount was 
presently reimbursed. Thus the amount of 
utility relocation costs involved in further 
provision for reimbursement was about 1.6 
percent of total road construction costs. 
Since 1954, when the study was made by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the costs involved 
in relocating utility facilities, has not, ac- 
cording to any information I have been able 
to obtain, increased substantially. The $10 
billion increase in the estimates of cost of 
constructing the Interstate System caused 
by increased costs of rights-of-way acqui- 
sition and other increased costs should not 
be considered as reflecting a similar increase 
in costs of utility relocation. In other words, 
if 1.6 percent of the total cost of construct- 
ing the Interstate System in 1956 represented 
additional utility relocation costs, the pres- 
ent amount of these costs should be less 
than 1.6 percent, in fact not much over 1 
percent. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

This has been a vexatious issue since 
I have been a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works. We have at- 
tempted to deal with it repeatedly, but 
insofar as I am concerned we have 
never dealt with it satisfactorily. 

I supported the provision contained in 
the law in 1956. As the junior Senator 
from Texas has said so ably today, cer- 
tain States and interests have demon- 
strated a willingness to try—and with 
some success—to take advantage of the 
Federal Government under the pro- 
visions of the law. 

The subcommittee made a recommen- 
dation this time which it hoped would 
remedy that situation. I was prepared 
last evening to support the amendment 
which was proposed, even raising the 
figure to 80 percent; but I learned that 
during my absence from the floor it had 
been raised to 90 percent. I joined the 
junior Senator from Colorado and voted 
against the amendment. 

I believe that the amendment, as modi- 
fied, would improve existing law, because, 
as the junior Senator from Nebraska has 
stated, he incorporated in his amend- 
ment, which the Senate adopted, a pro- 
vision which requires, as a prerequisite 
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to reimbursement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the actual payment by the 
States of the cost of removal. 

The junior Senator from Colorado 
raises a question about payment, and 
what would happen in the event a State 
did not have a law requiring it to pay. 
I submit that a State could not pay such 
costs unless it could do so lawfully. I 
can see that there might be an area in 
which a State might be legally author- 
ized to do so, but not legally required to 
do so. But in no event could I con- 
ceive of a State making a payment for 
the cost of removal of the utilities un- 
less it was authorized by law to do so. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Iyield. 

Mr. CARROLL. That raises a very 
important question, I believe. I use my 
own State as an example. I invite at- 
tention to page 30 of the report which 
indicates that in 1957, the Colorado 
Legislature passed a law in an attempt 
to meet the conditions of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, but it was vetoed. 

The question then arises, the State 
having no responsibility to repay such 
costs, to whom would the utility look 
to recover its costs? Take for example 
a private utility, a public utility, or an 
REA which may have relocation costs 
caused by a project of the Interstate 
Highway program. Where will it seek 
to recover its costs? 

This raises the question as to whether 
or not the utility may use the State, 
under the provisions of the bill, as a 
conduit to present its claim and receive 
reimbursement under the Federal Aid 
Highway System. 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe that 
could possibly occur, in view of the 
amendment adopted last night. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator 
mean that the State could receive pay- 
ment? 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe the State 
could receive payment unless it had paid 
such costs. As I understand, the pro- 
vision is for reimbursement to the States 
for payments which the States have 
made. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is the plain lan- 
guage of the statute. It says “When- 
ever the State shall pay.” 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] for rais- 
ing this point. It is raised a little ob- 
liquely, it is true, but as I read the re- 
port, only 16 of the 48 States have laws 
which obligate them to pay relocation 
costs. Is it true therefore 32 States may 
not be able to participate in the pro- 
gram unless there is enabling legisla- 
tion? Is that a fair analysis? 

Mr. GORE. In that connection, I 
point out that it has long been the prac- 
tice of the Bureau of Public Roads to 
reimburse the States for the Federal 
pro rata share of the cost of removing 
utilities in the case of States which paid 
such costs. There has never been a 
time, so far as I am advised, when all 
States were reimbursed, or when no 
States were reimbursed. 

This is an unsatisfactory situation. 
I began by saying that this is an un- 
happy situation. It is a compromise 
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situation. I have not found any way to 
deal with it satisfactorily. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr CARROLL. Let me say to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee that these remarks are only for 
the purpose of making a record. The 
questions are intended to be construc- 
tive, and in no way critical. 

Mr. GORE. I understand. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think the question 
which arises is very important to every 
State which does not have enabling leg- 
islation. I am confident that the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the committee will bring this 
question to the attention of the other 
body, and that it will receive full ex- 
amination. If we need enabling legis- 
lation in Colorado, we want to know it. 
The same situation applies to the other 
31 States Ihave mentioned, We should 
be able to draft provisions to give the 
necessary protection. Certainly it is not 
the intent of the committee or of the 
Senate to say that either private utili- 
ties, public utilities, municipally owned 
utilities, or REA cooperatives, shall not 
receive full consideration under the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GORE. I would prefer, even now, 
the provision recommended by the sub- 
committee; but I do not see how I could 
accept an amendment to reimburse 
States to the extent of 90 percent in the 
case of cooperatives, and only 70 percent 
in the case of privately owned utilities. 

The Senator knows my predilections 
in the field of public power, if a choice 
must be made, but I do not believe that 
I could accept an amendment which 
would discriminate in that manner. As 
I see it, the Senate should fix the rate 
at 90, 80, 70, or 50 percent, and it should 
be equally applicable to all types of utili- 
ties. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think the Senator 
misconceived the purpose of my sugges- 
tion. It was not in relation to the 
pending amendment, the so-called Yar- 
borough amendment. I am speaking 

- generally with respect to the amend- 
ment which was adopted last night, and 
its relation to the other provisions of 
the bill. We have already done that 
job. 

The question now is presented a little 
differently. I am thinking about the 
provisions of the bill, and its application 
to 32 States. 

Mr. GORE. The entire question will 
be in conference. The able Senator has 
made a fine contribution, and I am sure 
that all the conferees will profit by his 
contribution, and will undertake to im- 
prove on that which we have done. I 
hold that that which was done last night 
was an improvement over the present 
law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I concur 
pretty well with what the able Senator 
from Tennessee, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, has said. I merely call 
attention to the fact that the present 
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law contains a definition of “utility.” 
That definition was not disturbed by 
what was done last night. 

I refer to subparagraph (b) of section 
111 of the act of 1956, which reads as 
follows: 

(b) Utility defined. For the purposes of 
this section, the term “utility” shall include 
publicly, privately, and cooperatively owned 
utilities. 


The law makes no distinction. It 
treats them all alike. The question of 
whether or not a State’s utilities are left 
out is a decision to be made by the State, 
and not by the Federal Government. 
The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas would not change that situ- 
ation. He does not contend that the 
Federal Government should say to the 
State, “We will pay willy-nilly, whether 
the State pays or not.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. All time in opposition to the 
amendment is exhausted. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas for a very forthright 
presentation of a proposal which could 
be of great benefit to about 32 States. 
It is true that the amendment goes a 
little beyond what we had previously dis- 
cussed, but it has been very helpful to 
the junior Senator from Colorado. I 
wish to say to the junior Senator from 
Texas, whether his amendment prevails 
or not, he has rendered a great service 
in the debate, and it will be helpful not 
only to Colorado but to the 32 States of 
which I have spoken. I therefore desire 
to congratulate him for his splendid pres- 
entation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. He 
has added a great deal to the debate by 
the incisive questions he asked last night 
and today. 

Last night, in response to questioning 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado, certain estimates were given. 
The estimate was given that 3 percent 
of the cost of the $30 billion Interstate 
Highway network would be used up in 
the cost of utility relocation. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] stated that estimate was in 
error, and he put into the Recor the 
statement of Mr. Yokley, at pages 626 


and 627 of the hearings, on the Federal-. 


Aid Highway Act of 1958. Mr. Yokley 
stated, in the supplementary statement 
filed by him: 


In other words, if 1.6 percent of the total 
cost of constructing the Interstate System 
in 1956 represented additional utility reloca- 
tion costs, the present amount of these costs 
should be less than 1.6 percent—in fact, not 
much over 1 percent. 


I do not know how he could say that 
the percentage would go down with prices 
rising, but the ed Senator 


distinguish: 
from Nebraska placed that statement in 
the RECORD. 
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Even if we took the minimum figure of 
1 percent, on a $30 billion program, we 
would be paying out $300 million to re- 
locate public utilities. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Texas is perfectly willing that of the 
$300 million there be at least a minimum 
of 70 percent paid to privately owned 
utilities and a minimum of 90 percent 
paid to those which are publicly owned. 
We are not talking about $300 million. 
We are talking about the difference be- 
tween what is in the Senator’s amend- 
ment and what is in the present statute. 
Therefore it is $60 million. That is a 
little different than the $1 billion which 
was suggested yesterday. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It would be 
$240 million under my amendment and 
$300 million under the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. I say that we should at least 
save the $60 million. Therefore I say 
let us adopt my amendment and saye 
$60 million. 

Mr. HRUSKA. We would not save 
$60 million, because a part of it would 
go to the publicly owned utilities. 
Therein lies the difference. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 13 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 4 minutes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 4 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
on his amendment. It has real impor- 
tance for my own State of Illinois. IIli- 
nois is one of the 16 States which have 
passed State laws authorizing reimburse- 
ment for relocation costs. Ours is a per- 
missive law, permitting the State high- 
way authority discretion in providing 
reimbursement on the relocation of the 
utilities. In Chicago there is a public 
transit authority which owns the rapid 
transit system of the city. It will be sub- 
jected to great additional expense be- 
cause of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. We also have in Chicago a sani- 
tary district, which will be subjected to 
additional expenses. The city also dis- 
tributes its own water supplies. There- 
fore there will also be an expense in 
connection with water mains. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Texas this question. On 
page 46 of the report there are com- 
parative columns dealing with the exist- 
ing law and the substitute language in 
the so-called Gore bill. 

Am I correct in understanding that 
the existing law would provide for re- 
imbursement on the approximate basis 
of 90 percent on the Interstate System? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Texas is continuing this 90 percent re- 
imbursement provision so far as the mu- 
nicipally owned and REA utilities are 
concerned? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct; by the amendment, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The only application 
he is making of the amendment, which 
is proposed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], for the 70 percent re- 
imbursement, is in the case of private 
utilities. Is that correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 
I confess that I can claim no originality 
with my amendment. The amendment 
is made up of either existing law or the 
Gore amendment. 

Subsection (a) is taken verbatim from 
existing law. It applies it to public util- 
ities. Subsection (b) applies the Gore 
amendment to privately owned utilities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So far as the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority and other pub- 
licly and cooperatively owned utilities 
in Illinois are concerned, the Senator 
from Texas is proposing a 90 percent 
reimbursement for all costs connected 
with the Interstate System. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 
The amendment, if adopted, would pro- 
vide for 90 percent reimbursement for all 
publicly owned utilities and all coopera- 
tively owned utilities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator. I shall vote for his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the Senator a few questions, if I 
may. To begin with, I should like to 
commend him for sponsoring his pro- 
posal and to say that I am inclined to 
favor it. With that introduction, I 
should like to say that there are several 
aspects of the situation which trouble me 
a little. The suggestion that there be a 
great amount of Federal reimbursement 
for a comparatively small rural electric 
cooperative which serves farmers at the 
end of the line has genuine merit. How- 
ever, what disturbs me, candidly, is that 
there are some small privately owned 
utility companies, or comparatively 
small. I am wondering aloud, and I 
know that the Senator from Texas has 
a valid answer, as he has in connection 
with anything he sponsors. Here is 
what perplexes me a little bit: 

Is it wholly fair to provide only 70 
percent Federal reimbursement to a 
comparatively small private utility and 
90 percent Federal reimbursement to a 
huge municipally owned utility such as 
the Los Angeles Power & Light Co., 
which serves millions of people and has 
great assets and a farflung distribution 
system? That is the only thing that 
bothers me to some degree about the 
proposal, and I should like to ask the 
Senator from Texas for his answer. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon for his question, 
because it brings up a point which should 
be clarified. In the case of the munici- 
pally owned utilities, it must be remem- 
bered that those utilities are owned by 
the people. They are not created for 
profit; they are not private businesses. 
They declare no dividends. They gen- 
erally lose money, and the municipali- 
ties must tax the people in order to 
provide additional revenue. 
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The private utility, the Senator has 
mentioned, is a company which has been 
formed for the purpose of making a 
profit, and it has a special status be- 
cause it is guaranteed the right to a 
fair return in its rate structure, to take 
care of losses. However, I do not agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxa] that the amend- 
ment would increase the rates, because 
in my opinion the small cities and towns 
affected will be the cities and towns of 
the future. They will grow up in the 
future just as in the past cities grew 
up along navigable rivers. Where there 
were no navigable rivers, the people 
built systems of canals. That is where 
the cities of the past thrived. 

When the railroads were built, the 
canals dried up, the locks fell apart, 
and towns became ghost towns. The 
cities and towns that had depended on 
river navigation died, except those that 
deepened the channels in their rivers. 

Even today towns located along rail- 
roads are dying, because the transpor- 
tation now is transportation along our 
highway systems. New cities and new 
towns are growing up along our high- 
ways. They are great interior cities. 
They are cities like Indianapolis and 
Dallas. City after city is growing up 
along our great highway systems. 

There will be a great increase in their 
business, and they will continue to grow. 
We are building the greatest transpor- 
tation system on earth, and cities will 
grow up along our highways just as the 
great cities grew up along the grand 
canal in China when that country be- 
came the greatest empire in history, 
along with the Roman Empire. 

So I think my amendment is fair. I 
propose nothing which will be unfair to 
the private utilities. This is not an 
antiutility amendment. It is a protect- 
the-taxpayers amendment. It is not 
against somebody. The private utilities 
are saying, “Give us a larger share.” If 
they are legally entitled to payment un- 
der the State laws, and if the State pays 
them, they will get 70 percent, which is 
a pretty generous contribution when 
they are not owed anything. If they are 
owed anything, they will get compensa- 
tion in a condemnation suit. If they 
own poles on their land, they will be paid 
for them dollar for dollar. They 
will not lose one red cent. Only 
those who have been operating on public 
land, on public roads, or public streets 
will not receive anything, because they 
have been operating on public land. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas for his observations. I 
could not agree with him more on that 
point. It is my general belief that the 
figure of 70 percent of reimbursement to 
private utilities is a fair amount. I am 
a member of the subcommittee which 
considered the bill. When the bill was 
originally considered, if I am not mis- 
taken, provision was contained in the 
bill for a 50-percent reimbursement. I 
think it was on my motion that the 
amount was increased to 70 percent, and 
that that amount then was adopted and 
was contained in the bill which was re- 
ported to the Senate. 

I ask the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee if I am not correct. 
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Mr. GORE. I believe the Senator from 
Oregon is referring to an amendment I 
offered, to which he offered an amend- 
ment in the bill as originally introduced. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 
I offered an amendment to make the re- 
imbursement 70 percent, and that figure 
was maintained and was accepted by 


the Committee on Public Works. Is that 
correct or incorrect? 

Mr. GORE. I cannot quite trust my 
memory in that regard. 


Mr, NEUBERGER. I am reminded 
by a staff member that a bill was of- 
fered as an amendment by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], which 
suggested a 50-percent reimbursement 
by the Federal Government to the utili- 
ties which had relocated their facilities. 
I believe that it was on my motion in 
the committee that the amount was in- 
creased to 70 percent. This seemed a 
more fair ratio. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have only 344 minutes remaining. I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
question. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas for his answer. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I commend the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Senator 
from Oregon for their work on the sub- 
committee and on the Committee on 
Public Works, which reported the bill. I 
think they reported a good provision. I 
have incorporated it into the section 
which I seek to have written into the 
bill. The committee reported a good 
bill, and I commend them for so doing. 
Without their work, we would not have 
a bill of this kind before the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the gener- 
osity and kind remarks and kind com- 
ments of the Senator from Texas, as does, 
I am certain, the Senator from Oregon, 
for whom I shall presume to speak in this 
regard. 

The junior Senator from Texas is en- 
titled to commendation for what he did. 
I believe it was largely as a result of his 
efforts and those of the junior Senator 
from Colorado and the junior Senator 
from South Dakota that the amendment 
which was adopted last evening was 
beneficially modified. 

If the Senator from Texas would be 
willing to rest this matter with the com- 
mittee of conference, his suggestions, his 
contributions, and the language of his 
amendment will be before the confer- 
ence, and I shall be grateful for his con- 
tributions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is the Senator 
from Tennessee suggesting that if the 
amendment be withdrawn now and not 
pressed to a vote, he will take this posi- 
tion to the committee of conference and 
state it there? 

Mr. GORE. I will take the point of 
view of the able Senator from Texas to 
the committee of conference and will 
present it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think I have 
2 minutes left. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a minute and a half re- 
maining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to 
make a statement, since a question has 
been raised, about the status of the laws 
in the various States at present. It has 
been mentioned that 16 States have 
passed laws providing for reimburse- 
ment. This information will be found 
on pages 28 and 29 of the committee re- 


rt. 

5001 the 16 States which have passed 
Jaws, in only 1 State is reimburse- 
ment made to the private utilities on all 
State-maintained projects. 

Of the other 15 of those States, 5 States 
reimburse the utilities if the projects 
are Federal aid projects. Five States re- 
imburse the utilities if Uncle Sam will 
give them the money. 

Ten more States reimburse the utilities 
only on the Interstate System. 

Ten States have passed special laws as 
giveaways so as to get something for the 
utilities out of the $30 billion fund. 

Six States provide for reimbursement, 
five of them on all Federal projects. Only 
one State will reimburse the utilities on 
State projects if Uncle Sam is not pay- 
ing the cost. 

Thirty-two States will not reimburse 
the utilities even if Uncle Sam is putting 
up the money. They include Nebraska, 
which rejected the proposal last year; 
and Colorado, whose Governor, Mr. Mc- 
Nichols, is to be commended for vetoing 
the bill. 

Mr. President, this is not an anti- 
utility proposal; it is a be-fair-to-the- 
taxpayers proposal. 

The State of New York is not an anti- 
utility State. New York considered and 
passed a law saying, in effect, “We will 
make reimbursement only to a munici- 
pal utility.” 

There is a fair distinction between 
private utilities and municipal utilities. 
Municipal utilities are branches of the 
government—the people’s government. 
Private utilities operate for profit. 

Mr. President, before yielding back the 
remainder of my time, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp four telegrams I have re- 
ceived from municipalities which seek 
the relief provided in the amendment 
for municipalities. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., March 25, 1958. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The League of Texas Municipalities rep- 
resenting 580 cities and towns protests 
strongly to section 11 (a) of amendments to 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956. This leg- 
islation will vitally affect 129 Texas cities 
and towns located on the Interstate System. 
Such an amendment relative to reimburse- 
ment of utility relocation will place an im- 
mediate financial burden on local publicly 
owned utilities and will produce unnece: 
delays in the highway program since these 
cities are not in a position to accept the 
tremendous financial obligation involved, 
and neither in fact should be so expected. 

A. P, MILLER, Jr., 
President, League of Texas Municipalities. 
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SULPHUR SPRINGS, TEX., March 25, 1958. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Amendment to the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 could cause many municipal 
handicaps with special reference to expense 
of moving utilities. Section 11, subsection 
(a), availability of Federal funds for reim- 
bursement to States has us worried. Please 
protect the cities in Texas that will be af- 
fected by this bill. 

Jor DAN AVINGER, 
Mayor. 


SEGUIN, TEX., March 25, 1958. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Relative to amendments to the Federal 
Highway Act of 1956, I would like to solicit 
your support in legislation that would give 
financial aid to cities which are compelled to 
relocate their utility lines in event a high- 
way is constructed which would cause the 
removal of these lines. 

The city of Seguin as well as many other 
cities in Texas own and operate their elec- 
tric, water, and sewer facilities and due to 
the tremendous financial burden that we 
might have to share in this program we 
earnestly solicit your valuable help in au- 
thorizing the Federal Government to partic- 
ipate in the expense of the removal and 
relocation of these utility lines, 

Congratulating you on the splendid work 
you are doing, I am, as ever, your friend. 

Rocer W., 
Mayor, City of Seguin, Tez. 


GREENVILLE, TEX., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request that section 11 (a) of 
amendment to Federal Highway Act of 1956 
be disapproved. The passage of this amend- 
ment will cost Greenville citizens several 
million dollars in the immediate future on 
utility moves. 

Guy L. McGraw, 
City Manager. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also that the 
portion of the report on the bill which 
begins with the last paragraph on page 
27 and continues through page 29, con- 
cerning the status of the reimbursement 
laws in the States, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1407) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The committee has had the problem of re- 
imbursement to the States for relocation of 
utility facilities under consideration for 
several years. Federal-aid funds are avail- 
able for participation in the cost of highway 
rights-of-way, and when it becomes neces- 
sary to acquire property for this purpose 
from utilities. Federal-aid funds are used 
to participate to the same extent as if the 
property were owned by a private individual. 
If the cost of relocating utility facilities is 
found to be a proper measure of just com- 
pensation for property rights taken for the 
right-of-way of a Federal-aid highway, 
Federal-aid funds participate in such costs. 
There remains the question, however, 
whether Federal-aid funds should be used to 
participate in the cost of relocating utility 
facilities where no vested property right is 
taken, and the utility is not entitled to com- 
pensation under State law. Where the utili- 


ties occupy the highway rights-of-way as a 
privilege and have acquired no vested inter- 
est in the rights-of-way, most States for- 
merly required the utilities to bear the cost 
of relocating their facilities when such re- 
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location was necessary to permit highway 
improvement. 

Since the enactment of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, which increased the 
Federal share of the cost of constructing the 
Interstate System to 90 percent, and up to 
95 percent in some public land States, and 
expressly authorized the use of Federal-aid 
funds for reimbursement of the cost of re- 
locating utility facilities, significant action 
has been taken in many State legislatures. 
During 1956 and 1957, legislation which 
would provide for payment by the State of 
the cost of relocating public-utility facilities 
was considered by the legislative assemblies 
in 40 States. Such legislation was passed in 
22 States, but was vetoed in 6 States, so it 
became law in 16 States. Under these 16 
State laws only 1 State will pay the cost of 
relocating utility facilities on all State- 
maintained highways, 5 relate to all Federal- 
aid projects, and 10 relate to the projects on 
the Interstate System only, where the Fed- 
eral share of the cost is at least 90 percent. 

The committee did not contemplate this 
drastic change in existing practices when 
the 1956 act was enacted, and realizes that 
the use of Federal funds for reimbursement 
to the States for this purpose will increase 
substantially, thereby reducing the amount 
of Federal funds available for construction 
of highways. 

The committee recommends an amend- 
ment to section 111 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to reimburse a State from 
Federal funds for the cost of relocation of 
utility facilities necessitated by construction 
of a project on any of the Federal-aid high- 
way systems, whenever a State under State 
laws is required to pay for all or any part of 
such cost. Federal funds shall be used for 
such reimbursement in the same proportion 
as such funds are expended on the project, 
not to exceed 70 percent of such cost which 
the State is obligated to pay. Such reim- 
bursement would be made only after presen- 
tation of satisfactory evidence to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce that the State has paid 
such cost from its own funds. These 
amended provisions would only apply to 
Federal-aid highway projects covered by for- 
mal project agreements executed by the 
Secretary subsequent to the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

Under this proposed amendment, it was 
the intent of the committee that reimburse- 
ment to the States from Federal funds for 
utility relocations would be made only on 
the basis of State funds actually expended 
for such purposes, and not for funds. paid, 
advanced, donated, or contributed, by or 
from any other source. 

A summary of State legislative action with 
respect to the authorization of utility relo- 
cation costs is as follows: 

In all, 40 States have considered legisla- 
tion which would provide for payment by 
the State of the cost of relocating utility 
facilities during the 1956 and 1957 sessions. 
Of these, 39 were considered during the past 
year. Massachusetts enacted its reimburse- 
ment statute in 1956. 

During the 1957 session: 

(a) Such proposals were favorably consid- 
ered in 21 legislatures; 15 became law— 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Utah; while 6 were ve- 
toed— Colorado. Kansas, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 

(b) In 18 legislatures, such measures were 
either defeated, withdrawn, or not acted on: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

(c) The legislatures of Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia did not meet during 1957, 
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while no measures of this type were intro- 
duced in Louisiana (budget session only), 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. In addition, studies of the 
problem of utility relocation and its cost 
were authorized in Arkansas, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. New York and Washington 
adopted laws which limited reimbursement 
to municipally owned facilities. Of all the 
measures proposed, regardless of final dispo- 
sition, 38 related either to all Federal-aid 
highway projects or the Interstate System 
alone, while only those in California and 
Connecticut related to all State highways. 
Of the 16 relocation laws passed— 

(1) Ten relate only to projects on the In- 
terstate System—Delaware, Florida, Illinois, 
Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. Five re- 
late to all Federal-aid projects—Idaho, Mas- 
sachusetts, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 
One relates to all State maintained high- 
ways—Connecticut. 

(2) The laws of Massachusetts and Illi- 
nois give the highway authorities discretion 
in the matter of whether or not the utilities 
should be paid for relocating facilities. 

(3) Nebraska and North Dakota specifi- 
cally made reimbursement subject to exist- 
ing contracts between the utilities and the 
State or local governments. 

While only New Mexico and Texas pro- 
vided that existing contracts are not a bar 
to payment, it is apparent from the language 
of the laws of the other 12 States that such 
contracts are not an obstacle to reimburse- 
ment. (Minnesota is now in the process of 
rewriting its existing utility contracts on 
this point.) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in view of the statement of the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Roads of the Committee on Public 
Works, if the amendment is withdrawn 
will the position of the junior Senator 
from Texas be stated in an unprejudiced 
way to the committee of conference of 
the two Houses? 

Mr. GORE. It will be stated possibly 
with a little favor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Then, in the 
light of the statement of the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
I withdraw the amendment and with- 
draw the request for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn, and the re- 
quest for the yeas and nays is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated “3-25-58-F” 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 1, 
after the word “shall”, it is proposed to 
insert a comma and the following: ex- 
cept as provided in section 2 of this act.” 

On page 7, line 6, after the word 
“shall”, insert a comma and the follow- 
ing: “except as provided in section 2 of 
this act.” 

On page 8, beginning with line 20, 
strike out all down to and including line 
13 on page 9, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Sec. 2. (a) Immediate apportionment of 
$400 million of the Federal-aid primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban authorization for 1960: 
Immediately upon enactment of this act 


$400 million of the sum authorized by sec- 
tion 1 of this act to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States in the 
manner now provided by law and in accord- 
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ance with the formulas set forth in section 
4 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, 
approved December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 838). 


On page 9, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
“authorized to be appropriated in section 
2 (a) herein” and insert in lieu thereof 
“required to be apportioned by section 
2 (a).“ 

On page 11, beginning with line 21, 
strike out all over to and including line 
4 on page 12, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(h) It is hereby declared to be the intent 
of the Congress in the enactment of this 
section to make funds available for expend- 
iture on the Federal-aid primary or second- 
ary systems, including extensions of these 
systems within urban areas, for the purpose 
of immediate acceleration of the rate of 
highway construction on these systems. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield, so that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time for the quorum call will be charged 
to the time of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoBLITZELL in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 

enator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. For what purpose? 

Mr. KERR. In order that I may ask 
unanimous consent to have read an 
amendment which has been agreed to by 
the members of the committee present, 
and to see whether the amendment can 
be unanimously agreed to by the Sen- 
ate. If not, we shall wait until the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has been acted on. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
that purpose, and that the time required 
shall not be charged to the time avail- 
able to me, in connection with my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I send the 
amendment to the desk, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 9, in line 
18, it is proposed to change the period 
to a comma and to insert the following: 
“subject to delays caused by circum- 
stances and conditions beyond the con- 
trol of, and without the fault of, any 
contractor on such contracts, and delays 
created by acts of God.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Oklahoma has 
conferred with me about the amendment. 
I believe the amendment is a good one, 
and should be included in the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I have submitted the 
amendment to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]; and the amendment has their 
approval. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? 
The Chair hears none. Without objec- 
tion, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kentucky for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been glad to 
cooperate with the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. President, I had hoped that a 
larger number of Senators would be pres- 
ent at this time, because my amendment, 
if adopted, would materially alter the 
bill—in fact, perhaps more so than any 
other amendment which has been pro- 
posed, other than the amendment deal- 
ing with billboards. 

I wish to have the Senators who are 
present understand the purpose of my 
amendment. 

Section 1 of the pending bill provides 
the usual and normal authorizations for 
appropriations for the next biennial 
period: Section 1 provides that for fiscal 
year 1960, $900 million shall be author- 
ized for appropriation; and for 1961, $900 
million. As Senators well know, that is 
the usual manner of making appropri- 
ation authorizations in advance, for the 
next biennium. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that a 
new and special appropriation shal] be 
authorized for the fiscal year 1959, 
namely, $400 million. 

The Highway Act of 1956 authorized 
the appropriation of $875 million for fis- 
cal year 1959. The pending bill would 
authorize the appropriation of an addi- 
tional $400 million. 

I point out to the Senate something 
which has hardly been mentioned during 
the debate, namely, that the $400 million 
authorized by section 2 would not be 
paid from the trust fund established by 
the Highway Act of 1956. Instead, it 
will be paid from the general revenues 
of the Treasury—which means that in 
1959 the budget will be increased by 
$400 million. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. In response to the 
point the Senator from Kentucky has 
made, let me say that 2 days ago, on 
the floor of the Senate, I interrogated 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE]. 
It was my understanding - and I was the 
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one who proposed the $400 million pro- 
vision—that what the Senator from 
Kentucky has just stated is absolutely 
correct, namely, that the payment was 
to be made out of the general funds of 
the Treasury, and not out of the trust 
fund. But in our colloquy with the 
other members of the committee on the 
floor, the day before yesterday, that was 
not the general understanding of the 
members of the committee. 

I have not been able to find in the bill, 
as it has come to the floor, any provision 
to indicate that this payment would not 
be a charge on the trust funds, instead 
of on the general funds of the Treasury. 

Mr. COOPER. The funds which are 
authorized in section 1 for appropria- 
tion for the biennial period are required 
by the 1956 act to be paid from the trust 
fund. 

The hearings show that a deficit is 
now anticipated in the trust fund; that 
is admitted. Yesterday evening, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] stated that he would vote 
‘against the bill, because there would be a 
deficit in the trust fund, and because 
a large part of the appropriations being 
authorized by this bill must be paid out 
of the general revenues. 

I have also talked about this matter 
with officials of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. I can say to the junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that there is 
no question that the funds that would 
be appropriated as a result of the special 
authorization of $400 million, which is 
to be added to the existing authorization 
of $875 million, must be paid from the 
general funds of the Treasury. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that assurance, because that 
was the intent. I talked with represent- 
atives of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
but I was not assured on that point. 
I had prepared an amendment to make 
sure that the funds would come from 
the moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

But if the Senator from Kentucky has 
settled that point, that amendment will 
not be necessary. So I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the committee included 
the special authorization for an addi- 
tional $400 million appropriation in or- 
der to increase the letting of new con- 
tracts in the States on the ABC systems, 
and thus to stimulate employment, and 
the use of construction materials and 
equipment. 

I assume that the committee’s reason 
for adding $400 million to the authori- 
zation of $875 million for fiscal year 
1959 was to make the bill an antireces- 
sion measure. 

I will agree that highway construc- 
tion is one of the best and surest meth- 
ods of stimulating employment through- 
out the States and in every section of 
the States, and I approve that purpose. 
But I say that in this case, the provision 
of an additional $400 million is not nec- 
essary. 

I give my reasons. My amendment 
would strike out that part of section 2 
which would authorize a new appro- 
priation of $400 million, but it would 
not leave the question of stimulating 
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employment unanswered. Because, as a 
substitute for the special appropriation 
of $400 million, my amendment would 
advance for immediate apportionment 
to the States $400 million from the new 
authorization of $900 million for fiscal 
year 1960. 

Instead of appropriating $400 million 
of new money, my amendment, if it 
should be adopted, would simply ad- 
vance the expenditure of $400 million 
of the 1960 authorization, which would 
be made in the ordinary course of pro- 
viding funds for the highway system in 
the next biennial period. 

We know that after July 1 the entire 
$900 million can be apportioned, and 
must be apportioned before December 
1958. All my amendment would do 
would be to advance the apportionment 
of $400 million of the total sum by a 
few months. It would serve exactly the 
same purpose as a special appropriation. 
The identical amount of money could 
be apportioned to the States under both 
the committee bill and my amendment. 
Each would provide funds for the same 
amount of new contracts, and each 
would put the same number of men to 
work. The only difference is this: The 
committee provision adds $400 million 
to the fiscal year 1959 budget; my pro- 
vision does not add a penny. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. In the bill $400 million 
is provided, of course, as the Senator 
has stated, as a special fund, which, if 
it were not used by any State, would 
revert to the Treasury, and would not 
in any way interfere with the 50-50 
funds of the 2 succeeding years. The 
point about the Senator’s amendment I 
should like to be sure of in my mind is 
this. If, under his amendment, State X 
is unable, or for some reason does not 
see its way clear, to make use of the 
advanced funds on a 70-30 basis, so the 
funds are not used in the time specified 
and in the manner specified, does that 
State lose that amount of money on the 
50-50 basis in the succeeding year, or 
can the funds be taken in the succeed- 
ing year on a 50-50 basis? 

Mr. COOPER. My amendment would 
not change in any way the other pro- 
visions in the committee bill. It would 
maintain the 70-30 matching basis so 
far as the $400 million is concerned. It 
would maintain the special appropria- 
tion of $115 million in Federal funds to 
the States to help them match. It 
would maintain the requirement that the 
$400 million advance must be obligated 
in the time provided in the committee 
bill. It would not interfere with the 
full use of the $900 million authorized 
for fiscal year 1960, except to advance 
$400 million for immediate apportion- 
ment. 

I should like to make it clear that all 
my amendment does is simply reduce 
the spending provided in the bill by 
$400 million, without in any way affect- 
ing the acceleration of highway work. 

Mr. COTTON. I fear I did not make 
myself quite plain. That is exactly what 
disturbs me, because if the Senator’s 
amendment leaves unchanged the pres- 
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ent provision in the bill then any portion 
of the $400 million which is not used, or 
the use of which is not availed of by the 
States, will lapse. I believe the Senator’s 
amendment means that the States 
should use the $400 million in advance, 
and if they do not use it, for any reason, 
they may lose it the succeeding year. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. No; the States would 
not lose the money at all. It simply 
means that if the States obligate the full 
apportionment from the $400 million 
that would be advanced in my proposal, 
within the time of obligation provided in 
the committee amendment, then they 
enjoy the 70-30 matching basis, If they 
do not, they go back to the 50-50 match- 
ing basis at the end of that period, for 
the unobligated amounts of the $400 
million advance. 

Mr. COTTON. I hope the Senator will 
forgive me if I seem unduly insistent. 
I direct the Senator's attention to page 9 
of the bill, lines 18 through 21. It refers 
to the special $400 million now provided 
in the bill, and reads: 

Any amounts apportioned to a State under 
provisions of this section remaining unex- 


pended as above provided on December 1, 
1958, shall lapse. 


If the Senator’s amendment means 
that if the States can and do avail them- 
selves of the 70-30 ratio, and obligate 
themselves and use it, they get it, and if 
they cannot so use it, the States are still 
entitled to the 50-50 matching basis in 
the succeeding year, so that they will not 
lose any of the regular appropriation, 
that is one thing; but if it means the 
States must draw the funds in advance 
and obligate them and spend them, and 
if they do not do so the funds are taken 
away from them in the succeeding years, 
on the 50-50 basis, then I think it ought 
to be corrected. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the point 
the Senator has raised. If my amend- 
ment should be adopted, and $400 million 
of the $900 million for fiscal year 1960 
should be advanced for apportionment, 
and then a portion of that fund should 
not be obligated by a State, the Senator’s 
question is, Would the unobligated funds 
be lost forever, or would they revert to 
the 1960 authorization? 

Mr. COTTON. On a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has 
raised a proper question. If the Senator 
has any doubt about it—although I do 
not—line 21 on page 9 could be amended 
by inserting, in place of the words “shall 
lapse,” the words “shall be apportioned 
in the way provided in section 1.” 

Mr. COTTON. I think that would be 
a distinct improvement. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I offer 
that as a perfecting amendment on 
page 9, line 21, to strike out the words 
“shall lapse” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “shall be apportioned accord- 
ing to section 1.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
first place, may I say I doubt that the 
money would lapse. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe it 
would lapse. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thought 
the Senator’s amendment would provide 
for the elimination of subsection (d) and 
make the money available in the regular 
50-50 proportion rather than on a 70-30 
basis. 

If the Senator leaves the subsection 
(d) in the bill, which provides for a 70 
percent contribution by the Federal 
Government with respect to this amount 
of money, and also leaves in the authori- 
zation for an advance carried in sub- 
section (e) I doubt that any of the money 
would be unobligated by the ist of 
December 1958. With the modification 
put in as to December 1, 1959, I doubt 
that any money would fail to be ex- 
pended by that time. 

I think the modification the Senator 
now seeks to make could be properly 
handled simply by striking out the last 
sentence in subsection (d). After all, if 
the Senator’s amendment is adopted, 
the money will be apportioned to the 
States. 

Mr, COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator merely required it to be con- 
tracted for by the ist of December 
1958, that would accomplish the purpose 
of getting the work under contract. 
Why should the second sentence be there 
at all? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There 
would be involved a forcing back to the 
general fund, to reapportion the money 
to the same State. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, without losing 
his right to the floor, let me say I agree 
with both the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from South Dakota that 
little, if any, of the funds would lapse, 
because the States of course would have 
the incentive of obtaining funds on a 
70-30 basis instead of a 50-50 basis. 

That such would happen is by no 
means beyond the realm of possibility 
in the case we are considering. My 
amendment to the bill would provide an 
additional sum which could be used, and 
used at once, or which would go into the 
Treasury if not used. In this case the 
money would be handled a little differ- 
ently. There would be a difference be- 
tween using it at once on a 70-30 basis 
or letting it remain for another year, 
when it could be used on a 50-50 basis. 

There are States which have quite a 
problem as to matching the Federal 
funds, particularly when the legislatures 
are not in session and funds are perhaps 
tight. 

I cannot see how such a provision in 
the bill could do harm. In fact, it cer- 
tainly could not do any harm. If the 
language represents poor workmanship 
or poor draftsmanship, it can be adjusted 
in the committee of conference. I can- 
not see how such a provision could do 
harm. I think we can improve the pro- 
vision by stating it in plain language: 

Any amounts apportioned to a State under 
provisions of this section— 
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If the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky is adopted 
remaining unexpended as above provided on 
December 1, 1958, shall be available in the 
next year— 


Or however it may be desired to 
phrase it— 
on the regular 50-50 basis. 


Then it would be in such form that 
“he that runs may read.” 

Then the States would have the option 
of speeding up the work on a 70-30 basis, 
or getting funds later on a 50-50 basis. 
I think that is rather important. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. COOPER. If the Senator will per- 
mit, I should like to complete my state- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
complete my comment on that matter? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Senator’s suggestion, specifying that 
funds shall remain with a State but be 
available after a certain date for use on 
the regular 50-50 basis, is constructive. 
The money should be available for the 
normal period of any apportionment on 
a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, there 
is no point in continuing a long dis- 
cussion of this matter, I am perfectly 
conscious and appreciative of the tre- 
mendous amount of work the commit- 
tee has done on the bill, and of the 
merits of the bill which has been re- 
ported. 

But I repeat, that in the debate, which 
has continued for 3 days, there has 
been hardly any notice of the fact that 
the committee bill provides for an in- 
crease in the Federal budget for fiscal 
year 1959 of $400 million for the ABC 
system, and I think without need. It is 
obvious, as I have said, that the purpose 
of adding $400 million was to combat the 
recession—to put people to work. Yet, 
in the same bill another appropriation 
of $900 million is authorized which will 
become available after July 1. 

My proposal is simple: To strike the 
$400 million of new appropriations from 
section 1 and to substitute in its place 
$400 million of the regular authoriza- 
tion of $900 million, which would in 
any case be apportioned after July 1. 
It would simply mean that $400 million 
would be immediately apportioned, the 
States could immediately begin to make 
contracts, and men could be put to work. 
The effect would be exactly the same, 
so far as putting people to work is con- 
cerned, as the use of the special appro- 
priation of $400 million. 

The only difference between the pro- 
posal of the committee in section 2, and 
my amendment, is that my amendment 
would not add new obligations to the 
Federal Treasury. The committee pro- 
posal would add $400 million of new ex- 
penditures. 

I shall address myself to a second 
point and then close. The bill has other 
implications. For the past 2 months 


-we have talked about nothing in this 


Chamber except recession. I do not 
say that in criticism, but rather in ap- 
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proval, because we are all concerned 
about the recession and men and wom- 
en who are out of work. However, un- 
til consideration of the pending bill, 
our action has been limited to accelerat- 
ing work under existing appropriations. 

A few days ago we adopted two reso- 
lutions which had been submitted by 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
What was the theme of those resolu- 
tions? It was to express the sense of 
the Congress that public works expendi- 
tures and defense expenditures should 
be accelerated, from appropriations 
which had been previously made. 

The housing bill dealt with loans 
rather than with new appropriations. 

Likewise, the administration program 
thus far has been concerned with ac- 
celerating the expenditure of funds 
which have already been appropriated. 

But in the pending bill we are em- 
barking upon a public works program 
and making available new and addition- 
al appropriations, above the level of or- 
dinary appropriations. I do not say that 
this should not be done if public works 
are to be the choice of the Congress, 
to meet the recession. But in the next 
few weeks we may be required to come 
to grips with the issue of whether we 
shall embark on a greatly expanded 
public works program, or whether to cut 
taxes. 

One question which I raise is whether 
without considering our future course 
and choice, we should provide this special 
appropriation of $400 million, before it 
is actually needed. 

I have not heard my proposal chal- 
lenged. I have talked with officials of 
the Bureau of Public Roads about it. It 
would perform exactly the same func- 
tion as the special appropriation of $400 
million. 

I have talked with members of the 
committee. They do not question that 
my amendment would meet exactly the 
same purpose as the committee proposed. 

I have presented my amendment in the 
belief that we can properly strike $400 
million from the bill. Later, if it should 
become necessary to appropriate addi- 
tional funds, of course, the Congress 
could provide them. It seems to me that 
it is unnecessary to appropriate the ad- 
ditional $400 million at this time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Does not the Senator 
feel that the appropriation of the addi- 
tional money provided for in the bill 
now before the Senate would not only 
have a beneficial effect in stepping up 
employment, but would have a whole- 
sale and good psychological effect? 

Mr. COOPER. I wholly agree that 
the $400 million special appropriation, 
in the committee bill would permit the 
States to enter into new contracts, and 
put people to work. I do not deny that 
fact. What I am saying is that my pro- 
posal, which would advance the appor- 
tionment of $400 million of the $900 
million authorized in the bill, would 
have exactly the same effect. The only 
difference between the two proposals is 
that one involves an additional charge 
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on the Treasury of $400 million, and my 
amendment would not add an additional 
penny to the obligations of the Treasury. 

Mr. KERR. Is there the slightest 
doubt in the mind of the Senator from 
Kentucky that if his amendment were 
to be adopted and become law, either 
later this year or early next year the 
Congress would replace, in the 1960 ap- 
portionment, the $400 million which 
would be taken out of it by the Senator’s 
amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. That might be done. 
But it would not affect the total charge 
on the budget over a period of 2 years. 

Mr. KERR. Does not this money 
come out of the trust fund? 

Mr. COOPER. It comes out of the 
trust fund. 

Mr. KERR. Does that affect the 
budget? 

Mr. COOPER. No; that would not 
affect the budget. 

Mr. KERR. Does not the Senator feel 
that psychologically the States would get 
the impression that, on the one hand, we 
were advancing them $400 million to 
speed up construction and to provide em- 
ployment for constructive purposes, and, 
on the other hand, taking it away from 
them, so that realistically they would 
then have to reduce their plans for the 
fiscal year 1960 accordingly? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe so. 
As the Senator knows, in section 1 of the 
bill there is an authorization of $900 
million, to be apportioned to the States. 

Mr. KERR. When? 

Mr. COOPER. It could be appor- 
tioned after July 1. 

Mr. KERR. For what fiscal year? 

Mr. COOPER. For the fiscal year 
1960. 

Mr. KERR. But if the Senator's 
amendment were adopted, $900 million 
could not be apportioned after July 1, 
for 1960. 

Mr. COOPER, The remainder, $500 
million, could be apportioned. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. But the $400 million 
which could be apportioned now, and the 
$500 million to be apportioned after July 
1, equal $900 million, exactly the same 
sum as though the total apportionment 
of it had been postponed until after July 
1. 

Mr, KERR. But it is not the same as 
$400 million for 1959 and $900 million 
for 1960. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has put 
his finger on the important point. What 
the committee has done has been to de- 
cide that it wished to add $400 million 
of new appropriations for the fiscal year 
1959. The committee has decided that 
it wishes to spend that additional sum. 
Of course, that is a valid decision so far 
as the committee is concerned. What I 
am saying is that it would not add any 
more to immediate employment than 
the solution I have proposed. 

Mr. KERR. Is not the Senator aware 
of the fact that, so far as immediate 
employment is concerned, employment 
for 1958 would be affected by the appor- 
tionment which would be available to 
the highway departments beginning on 
July 1, 1958? 
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Mr. COOPER. They would have $900 
million, under section 1, which they could 
apportion. 

Mr. KERR. But they would not have 
that if the Senator’s amendment were 
adopted. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly they would. 
They would have $400 million, which 
could be apportioned before July 1, and 
$500 million to be apportioned after July 
1 


Mr. KERR. I hope the Senator will 
withdraw his amendment. I feel that 
there is general agreement among Sena- 
tors that the committee bill, so far as the 
stepped-up construction program au- 
thorized in it is concerned, should be ap- 
proved; and I sincerely urge the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky to with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s position, but I am serious in the 
proposal I make. In my view the com- 
mittee is calling for the expenditure of 
$400 million when I do not think it is 
required at this time. If it is required 
later, it can be authorized. 

Mr, FLANDERS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that I am one 
of those who do not feel disposed, at 
the beginning of this period, when we 
do not know whether to be optimistic 
or pessimistic, to assume that in the 
fiscal year 1959 we shall be compelled 
to make additional appropriations. We 
shall be able to make that decision when 
we return after the first of the year, if 
conditions warrant it. I do not wish 
to add my prediction that we shall have 
to do it after the first of the year. So 
I am much in favor of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton]. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that the provision of an additional 
$400 million in the bill, to be appor- 
tioned to the States for use without re- 
striction by the usual formulas pertain- 
ing to primary, secondary, and urban 
roads, to be used immediately on projects 
which will be completed in the near fu- 
ture, is the very essence of the bill. 

It was my position in the committee 
that I did not like to see $1% billion 
dollars put into the Interstate System 
at this time. I happen to believe that 
we are a bit dazzled by this great Inter- 
state System. 

One thing is certain, and that is that 
putting extra money into the Interstate 
System would not have any immediate 
effect or impact on our economy. I re- 
gret that that was done, and that the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia was not adopted last night. 
I cannot help but feel that retaining 
in the bill the $134 billion of extra money 
to accelerate construction of the Inter- 
state System, and then impairing the use 
of the $400 million for the ABC roads, 
is straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel. 
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This money goes into the system where 
it will have an immediate impact. The 
highway commissioner of my State in- 
formed me that he could use this money 
and have the work begin within 2 months 
after the passage of the bill. It goes 
out into the States and can be channeled 
into the spots where it is most needed. 

There is less money used in buying 
rights-of-way and less money used in 
engineering and in planning and in pre- 
paring, and more money goes into em- 
ployment and into roads, in the ABC 
3 than in the Interstate System by 

ar. 

That is one point in this bill that is 
important. I have steadfastly been 
against pump priming. I agree with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. We certainly should not 
rush headlong into any pump-priming 
projects. However, if there is one spot 
where the plans are all made and are 
no longer on the drawing boards, but 
ready to go, and where the money will 
have an immediate impact and put men 
to work on jobs that are not wasted, but 
in building the most necessary thing in 
this country, it is in the building of the 
ABC roads by the States. 

I am not greatly upset by the amend- 
ment offered by the able Senator from 
Kentucky. He has in mind all the 
things I have just said. To a certain 
extent his amendment would effectuate 
the same thing. However, the fact re- 
mains that just as sure as we are sitting 
in this chamber today, when next year 
comes along and the States have used 
up a part of their apportionment on the 
very necessary ABC road projects, they 
will come to us, and we will give them 
back what we have taken or had them 
borrow in advance on this special pro- 
gram. 

That being the case, it would seem to 
me, having put into the Interstate Sys- 
tem—by borrowing from the trust fund 
and borrowing $2 million of outside 
money from the Treasury—all this 
money, which cannot possibly have an 
effect for all this time, the program of 
the additional $400 million is a reason- 
able and sensible one, and it should not 
be impaired—although it would not be 
ruined or seriously harmed—by water- 
ing it down and saying to the States, 
“You may borrow this money and use 
it now and take it out of your next year’s 
apportionment.” It is highly essential 
that the highway departments of the 
various States find the money. They 
can find it if they really want to. It 
is highly essential that they find the 
money and start work now, not some- 
time next year. That is all written in 
the bill. 

If there is one place in the whole econ- 
omy where I am ready to concede that 
the situation we are facing now makes 
it profitable and sensible to have some 
speedy work added to our present pro- 
gram, it is in the ABC highways of 
the various States. 

For these reasons, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted and that the 
provision as set forth in the bill will 
remain in it. I repeat, however, that 
in a measure the amendment of the 
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Senator from Kentucky is not aimed 
to defeat this purpose, but I think it 
weakens the purpose. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate contains one impor- 
tant amendment which was suggested by 
the able senior Senator from Kentucky. 
He appeared before the committee and 
testified. That is the provision which 
moves back from December 31, to July 1 
the time for making apportionments of 
funds authorized for fiscal 1960. The 
committee agreed unanimously that this 
should be done. 

I should like to say also that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in a letter to the Public Roads 
Subcommittee, suggested the necessity 
of accelerating immediately improve- 
ments to our primary and secondary 
roads. 

The only difference between the pro- 
visions of the committee bill and the 
proposal of the distinguished and able 
senior Senator from Kentucky is that the 
committee recommends an additonal ap- 
portionment for 1959, where as the sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky recommends 
that $400 million of the regular ap- 
portionment for fiscal 1960 be used in 
fiscal 1959. Both would bring about the 
same amount of improvement and ac- 
celeration in fiscal 1959, but the diffi- 
culty of it, as I see it, is that we are 
now also providing for the regular ap- 
portionments for fiscal 1960 and 1961. 
Indeed, there is pending before the Sen- 
ate a bill which the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already passed, to pro- 
vide for the biennial apportionment for 
1960 and 1961. 

If we adopt the amendment, which 
would strip our regular programs for 
1960, our committee would have to meet 
almost immediately and report another 
bill to provide for the 1960 apportion- 
ment. Our States, our counties, and 
our highway departments are geared to 
the regular highway program for which 
we have made regular authorizations and 
apportionments. 

The pending bill contains the regular 
biennial apportionment and authoriza- 
tion, and it is the purpose of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to ask unani- 
mous consent to substitute the pending 
bill for the House bill, thus placing into 
conference the accelerated program and 
the regular annual apportionments. 

The senior Senator from Kentucky 
seeks primarily the same goal which the 
committee seeks. However, we do not 
feel that we can disrupt the regular pro- 
gram in order to provide for acceleration 
now. I believe our States would seriously 
object to it. I am sure they would pre- 
fer not to disrupt their regular program, 
and perhaps they would prefer no accel- 
eration at all, if such acceleration were 
provided at the expense of the regular 
program for fiscal 1960. 

I hope the Senator from Kentucky 
will accede to the unanimous view of the 
subcommittee, as I believe it to be, that 
we do not disrupt the regular programs 
for 1960 and 1961, 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, before 
yielding back the remainder of my time, 
I should like to say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that when he was describing 
the purpose of my amendment, I was re- 
minded of the young lawyer before the 
Supreme Court. When the Chief Justice 
finally took up his case and described the 
issues, the young lawyer said to the 
Chief Justice that the Justice had stated 
the case almost as well as he could. 

The Senator from Tennessee has 
stated the case fairly. There is no dis- 
tinction between the committee proposal 
and my proposal, except that mine would 
save the Federal Government $400 mil- 
lion. My proposal would have the same 
effect upon putting men to work at this 
time. 

As the Senator from Tennessee has 
said, since this sum will be apportioned 
by July 1, anyway, it simply would mean 
that the amount would be apportioned 
3 months earlier. 

So I do not think it would have much 
effect upon the next biennial program of 
road construction. But that is the issue, 
and the Senate can vote on it. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I sincerely regret to 
have to disagree with the Senator from 
Kentucky. He was mistaken, though, in 
my judgment, when he said the amend- 
ment would have no effect upon the 
1960-61 program. As the Senator from 
Tennessee pointed out, Congress tradi- 
tionally and historically passes a high- 
way construction bill each biennium, and 
they pass it for the biennium. 

In both the House bill now before the 
Senate and in the committee bill which 
is before the Senate, provision is made 
for the regular highway construction 
work for the biennium. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky would take $400 million out of 
the program for the biennium; then, if 
the bill were passed, it would serve notice 
on the States that while they can step 
up their program immediately to the ex- 
tent of $400 million, they would be on 
notice that in preparing for their pro- 
gram for the biennium, the program 
would have to be on a basis of $400 mil- 
lion less than that provided for in either 
the House bill or the committee bill, and 
on the basis of $375 million less than the 
ref ag apportionment for the fiscal year 
1959. 

So I again urge the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to withdraw his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will yield back the remainder of 
his time, I will yield back mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has indicated 
that he would yield back his time. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield back 
his time? 

Mr. KERR. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 3-25 
58-E.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, without being read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CarLson’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

At the proper place insert the follow- 
ing: 

That the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
is amended by adding immediately follow- 
ing section 113 the following new section: 
“Sec. 113A, Increased mileage for Interstate 

System. 

“In the case of any State having a toll 
road, bridge, or tunnel which is approved by 
the Secretary as a part of the Interstate Sys- 
tem under section 113 (a) of this act be- 
fore June 30, 1958, the Secretary shall, upon 
application by the State, designate as part 
of the Interstate System other routes with- 
in such State which are equal in mileage to 
the length of all such toll roads, bridges, 
and tunnels within such State.” 

Sec. 2. Section 108 (1) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Increase in mileage: Section 7 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 
838), relating to the Interstate System, is 
hereby amended by striking out ‘41,000 miles’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘41,000 plus the 
total of all amounts designated as part of 
the Interstate System under section 113A of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956’: Pro- 
vided, That the cost of completing any mile- 
age authorized by this subsection in excess 
of 40,000 miles shall be included in making 
the estimates of cost for completing the 
Interstate System as provided in subsection 
(d) of this section.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to grant 
each State having a toll road on the 
Interstate System an equivalent mileage 
to be designated as a part of the Inter- 
state System, and thus to be eligible for 
90-percent Federal aid. 

The Federal Highway Act of 1956 
changed the matching provisions with 
regard to the Interstate Highway System 
by increasing the Federal share of the 
cost of any such project to 90 percent, 
the remaining 10 percent to be paid by 
the States. Because of the incorporation 
into the Interstate System of State- 
financed toll roads, the States in which 
such roads are located are losing a large 
percentage of Federal aid for interstate 
mileage to which they would be entitled. 

The practical effect of the amendment 
would be to add 2,254 miles to the Inter- 
state System in 26 States. Twenty-six 
States at present have a certain mileage 
in toll roads. Kansas happens to have 
the third largest mileage of toll roads in 
the Nation. New York is first, and Penn- 
sylvania is second. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table showing the mileage of 
toll road facilities approved by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce as a part of the Inter- 
state System. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Mileage of toll facilities approved by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce as part of the Inter- 
state System under sec. 113 (a) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 


State: Mileage 1 
California $ 1.0 
Connecticut.. — 98. 0 
Delaware 5 4. 1 
Florida- as 42.5 
Georgia... -8 
IIlinois 152. 5 
Indiana. 156. 9 
Towa...-.~...-.-.--------------- 3.3 
Kansas 186. 6 
Kentucky----------------------- 40.2 
ne 60. 1 

SS b ——— 11. 0 
Massachusetts 123. 0 
Michigan ————— 5. 0 
Missouri_.....--..--—---.------- 4.8 
Nebraska 3 
New Hampshire 13. 9 
New Jersey_...------------------ 49. 9 
New Tork 518. 0 
0 A — 174. 5 
Oklahoma 175. 0 
Oregon -9 
Pennsylvania --- 359. 0 
Teras ——7—7—rv 29. 6 
Virginia_...--------------------- 43.6 
West Virginia._----..----------- 3 

Total_-.........—.-.--------- 2, 254. 8 


2Mileage taken from Bureau of Public 
Roads release of August 21, 1957, and from 
table A-la, p. 12 of Secretary of Commerce 
report of January 7, 1958 (H. Doc. 301, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess.). 


Mr. CARLSON. Unless some pro- 
vision is made to compensate the States 
which had the vision and foresight to 
construct these roads to assist in han- 
dling the ever-increasing volume of 
traffic, they will not receive their fair 
share of the funds voted by Congress for 
the construction of the Interstate Sys- 
tem as approved by Congress in the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1956. 

Let us consider, for example, Kansas. 
What will happen to that State? First, 
on the almost 190 miles of highway 
which has been designated as a part of 
the Interstate System tolls are paid by 
those who travel a large part of the 
Interstate System in Kansas. This 
means, of course, that the motorist will 
be riding free on the Interstate System 
in adjoining States—Oklahoma and 
Missouri, for instance—while he will be 
paying toll charges when traveling in the 
State of Kansas on the Kansas Interstate 
System. Not only will he be paying tolls 
for traveling on the Kansas road, but 
he will also be paying a tax to build free 
roads in other States. 

Furthermore, the citizens of Kansas 
who ride on the Interstate System and 
pay tolls to the State will have an addi- 
tional burden to bear. 

Second, unless there is some provision 
whereby an adjustment may be made for 
the mileage of roads which have previ- 
ously been constructed on a toll basis, 
Kansas will not receive its proportionate 
share of the taxes collected for the con- 
struction of the Interstate System. 

Mr. President, I was not on the floor 
on Tuesday of this week when a collo- 
quy occurred between the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. Martin], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] in regard to the compensation to 
States which face the problem of toll 
roads in the Interstate System. 

For the Recorp, I wish to read the 
comment by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], as it ap- 
pears on page 5244 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for Tuesday, March 25: 

Mr. Gore. I can say in all candor to the 
able Senator from Connecticut that in our 
discussion in the subcommittee there was 
general recognition of the equities involved, 
and the report so states. Since the request 
of the able Senator from Connecticut is 
joined in by the ranking minority member 
of the committee, who served with distinc- 
tion as chairman of the committee, I will 
say that hearings will be held whether the 
administration submits a recommendation 
or not. 


As I understand from the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee and 
from the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
hearings will be held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, with a view to 
bringing about, if possible, an adjust- 
ment of some of these inequities. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. CARLSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. From the record, the 
Senator from Kansas will notice that the 
request of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busx], which 
was joined in by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], 
was that the hearing be held after the 
governors’ conference has reported on 
this subject. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busx] 
indicated that that report would be made 
rather early. 

In view of this colloquy and this re- 
quest, I hope it will be agreeable to the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas that 
the hearing await the report by the 
governors’ conference and, if possible, 
the report and recommendation of the 
administration on this point. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the statement the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee has made. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
press today for adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

In Kansas and in 26 other States 
which have toll roads, this problem 
exists. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall go 
a step further: If the report from the 
governors’ conference and the recom- 
mendation from the administration will 
be forthcoming, or if either will be 
forthcoming, within a reasonable time, 
we shall wait until then. If not, a hear- 
ing will be held in any event, before this 
session is over. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, that 
is a very definite statement, and, of 
course, it is the only kind of statement 
the Senator from Tennessee makes. I 
appreciate very much his statement. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate my 
colleague’s courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I desire to commend 
my colleague for pointing out, as other 
Senators have pointed out for the 
Recorp, the situation existing in the 
States which have toll roads. 

As has been so ably pointed out by my 
junior colleague from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], certain inequities certainly 
will inure to the States which have these 
toll roads; and as my colleague has 
pointed out, the situation is one which we 
should deal with in equity and in good 
conscience. 

So I desire to commend the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. I 
also desire to commend the Senator from 
Connecticut, who has just given assur- 
ances to the junior Senator from Kansas 
and to our State. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], in point- 
ing out that this problem exists in our 
State, and our State is concerned with it. 

When 190 miles of toll road have al- 
ready been built, and when they meet 
all the specifications for as modern a 
road as can be built, then we do have a 
problem. I believe that our State and 
other States in a similar situation are 
entitled to some aid, if possible. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Kansas has pre- 
sented a problem which concerns any 
Member of the Senate who has served 
on the Roads Subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee. We recognize that 
before we finish dealing with the Inter- 
state System problems, something should 
be done in regard to the toll roads, in 
the case of the States in which toll roads 
have been constructed. 

Of course, the question applies, not 
only to toll roads, but also to other roads 
of the primary system which have been 
incorporated into the Interstate System 
to the extent that they meet the stand- 
ards of the Interstate System. 

The problem is a perplexing one. 

I would not contend that at the pres- 
ent time it is handled in a manner which 
is entirely satisfactory. Something 
should be done. But these studies are 
under way, both by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and by the governors’ con- 
ference. 

We also have the problem of trying 
to construct the maximum number of 
miles of road with the funds available. 
We recognize that, in that connection, 
there is a tendency to use roads already 
constructed. 

But certainly the States in which toll 
roads have been constructed are entitled 
to a special hearing on that subject. So 
I was glad to hear the Senator from 
Kansas raise the question in the rea- 
sonable way in which he has raised it 
this afternoon; and I was also glad to 
hear the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Roads [Mr. GORE] as- 
sure the Senator from Kansas that 
hearings would be held as soon as the re- 
ports are available—or sooner, if they 
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are not received before the end of the 
session. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in 
line with what the senior Senator from 
Kansas has said, I wish to state that I 
realize this problem exists not only in 
the case of the States in which toll roads 
have been constructed, but also in the 
case of all the States which are affected 
by the Interstate System. 

With this assurance by the able chair- 
man of the Roads Subcommittee [Mr. 
Gore], I believe that something will be 
done to do justice and equity in the case 
of these States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, undoubtedly Congress itself 
will have to solve this problem, for it is 
a most difficult one. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota has stated, the problem 
relates not only to toll roads, but also 
to other roads which meet the specifica- 
tions. 

I believe Pennsylvania is second in the 
number of miles of toll roads. In addi- 
tion, Pennsylvania has at least 100 miles 
of roads which have been incorporated 
or included in the Interstate System, and 
which meet the specifications. 

I believe we are fortunate in having 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case]—one, a member of the 
Democratic Party; the other, a member 
of the Republican Party; and both of 
whom serve on the Subcommittee on 
Roads and both of whom are very much 
interested in this matter—make these 
statements this afternoon. I am glad 
they have brought up the matter again. 

However, I believe that in the long run 
the Congress itself will have to solve this 
problem, because it will be very difficult 
for the executive agency and the gover- 
nors to arrive at a solution which will 
be agreeable and satisfactory to every- 
one. So probably in the long run the 
Congress will have to take the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the statement which 
has been made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, whose State is second in 
the number of miles of toll roads. In 
that respect, the order is as follows: New 
York, first; Pennsylvania, second; and 
Kansas, third. 

I am glad to leave this matter in the 
able hands of the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. GORE]. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas has withdrawn his 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offer the amendment which is 
identified as No. 1 on the mimeographed 
sheet which I now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Dakota will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, it is 
proposed to strike out subsection (d), in 
lines 4 to 15, inclusive, as follows: 

(d) The Federal share payable on account 
of any project provided for by funds made 
available under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be increased to 70 percent of the 
total cost thereof plus, in any State contain- 
ing unappropriated and unreserved public 
lands and nontaxable Indian lands, individ- 
ual and tribal, exceeding 5 percent of the 
total area of all lands therein, a percentage 
of the remaining 30 percent of such cost 
equal to the percentage that the area of such 
lands in such State is of its total area: Pro- 
vided, That such Federal share payable on 
any project in any State shall not exceed 95 
percent of the total cost of such project. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, so far as I know, this is the last 
amendment to be offered to the pending 
bill. 

This amendment raises a simple, clear- 
cut issue. I do not intend to use the en- 
tire 30 minutes available to me to explain 
the amendment or to defend it. Ina 
very few minutes I shall be able to ex- 
plain it and to state what it will do. 

However, Mr. President, I believe that 
a quorum should be present in advance 
of the taking of the vote on the question 
of the final passage of the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at this time 
I ask unanimous consent that there may 
be a quorum call, and that the time re- 
quired for it not be charged to the time 
available to either side, under the unani- 
mous consent agreement. Thereafter, I 
shall explain the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
pending amendment proposes to strike 
from the bill subparagraph (d), on page 
10. This is the paragraph which would 
establish a special privilege for the $400 
million emergency fund for the ABC 
roads. The bill, as I think all Senators 
are now aware, carries a special provi- 
sion authorizing $400 million for the so- 
called ABC roads—primary, secondary, 
and urban roads—that amount to be 
be available for immediate apportion- 
ment to the States. 

The $400 million would be in addition 
to the regular apportionments for the 
primary, secondary, and urban systems. 
It would be available under certain spe- 
cial conditions, and is tailormade to pro- 
vide jobs. The special conditions are, 
first of all, that it is immediately avail- 
able for apportionment. Second, that it 
must be obligated by the States by De- 
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cember 1, 1958. Further, that it must 
be completely transferable as between 
the systems once the apportionment is 
made to the States. Finally, that a por- 
tion of the money may be borrowed from 
the Federal Government so that actually 
a State would have to put up only 10 
percent of the amount provided by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator’s state- 
ment is correct, then the Senator from 
Oklahoma has misunderstood the effect 
of the amendment. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma understood the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota, it 
would strike the 70-30 matching formula 
insofar as the extra $400 million is 
concerned, and that would then cause 
a State to revert to the matching formula 
of 50-50. Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
precisely correct. 

Mr. KERR. Subsections (e) and (f) 

being left as they are now, the States 
would be permitted to borrow 20 percent 
of the total, or two-fifths of their 50 per- 
cent matching requirements, and there- 
fore they would have to put up 30 per- 
cent in order to have the benefit of the 
$400 million, instead of, as I just under- 
stood the Senators to say, the States 
being able to get the money insofar as 
cash is concerned, by putting up 10 per- 
cent. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would not be true unless something fur- 
ther were done to the other paragraphs 
of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. What would not be true? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
not be true that the States would have 
to put up only 10 percent. They would 
have to put up 30 percent, in effect, if we 
an nothing to the other portions of the 


I thought I should address myself to 
the issue with respect to the $400 mil- 
lion, and whether we wanted to adopt a 
new formula for matching. The other 
group would have to be taken care of 
in conference. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. It could not be taken care 
of in conference, since it is not in the 
House bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Para- 
graph (e) would still be in the bill which 
will go to conference. 

Mr. KERR. But there would be noth- 
ing in conference contrary to it. There- 
fore, the conferees could not give a 
greater benefit to the States than would 
be contained in either bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Les, that 
is true, although there could be some 
modification of whatever language was 
retained. The amount could be reduced 
downward. 

I was trying to explain the bill as it is 
now before the Senate. The States 
would have to put up only 10 percent in 
actual cash, they could borrow 20 per- 
cent, which would constitute 30 percent, 
and that would be all they would be re- 
quired to put up in order to get their 
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share of the $400 million, as that would 
be available to them on a 70 to 30 match- 
ing basis. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. The statement the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has just made 
sets forth what the situation would be if 
the committee bill were passed without 
the Senator’s amendment. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. 

The issue I am presenting is merely 
whether we should change the historical 
formula for the ABC roads. In 1916, 
when the basic Federal Highway Act 
was passed, the 50-50 principle was es- 
tablished, 50 percent to be paid by the 
Federal Government and 50 percent to 
be paid by the State. That principle 
has been retained during 40 years of 
roadbuilding with no exception, so far 
as the money of the Bureau of Public 
Roads is concerned. 

The only time, so far as I know, when 
there was any change was when a 60-40 
emergency fund was made available for 
the Interstate System. I am inclined to 
think those funds came out of PWA 
money, but I am not too sure about that. 
In any event, so far as the ABC roads 
are concerned, through the years they 
have been on a 50-50 basis, 50 percent 
to be paid by the Federal Government 
and 50 percent to be paid by the State. 

During the WPA days, the Work Proj- 
ects Administration did accept road 
projects and had a great deal of dis- 
cretion as to such projects, as they did 
with other projects. The WPA had some 
road projects which might have been 
constructed on some basis other than 
50-50. But, so far as the Bureau of 
Public Roads is concerned, they have op- 
erated on a 50-50 basis through the 
years. 

So far as I know, the States have not 
requested any change in the matching 
formula. I do not recall any testimony 
before the committee that the States 
proposed any change in the matching 
formula. 

If we are thinking of the pending 
legislation in terms of providing jobs, 
we might bear in mind the fact that if 
we keep the program on a 70-30 basis 
with respect to the $400 million, the 
States will have to put up approximately 
$170 million, which will provide a total of 
$570 million worth of road jobs. On the 
other hand, if the States have to put up 
an equal amount, or have to put up 50 
percent, we will have the $400 million 
multiplied by 2, or a total of $800 million 
worth of road work. 

The ABC roads provide more jobs per 
dollar than the roads of the Interstate 
System. I was talking with an official of 
the Bureau of Public Roads this morn- 
ing, and I asked what would be a fair 
figure of the dollars necessary to provide 
a man year of work on an ABC road. 
The suggestion was made that $5,000 
was a fair figure. Using that as the 
criterion, $570 million would provide 
about 114,000 man-year jobs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

On the other hand, the $800 million 
which would be provided if we had $400 
million from the States and $400 million 


from the Federal Government would 


provide 160,000 man-year jobs, as com- 
pared with the 114,000 man-year jobs 
estimated under the 70-30 matching 
basis. 

There is one further point I am sure 
Senators are aware of, which I should 
like to make before I conclude. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he goes to another 
point? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Using the estimate of the 
Senator as to the amount of funds re- 
quired to produce a man-year of employ- 
ment, which the able Senator said the 
Bureau of Public Roads representative 
submitted to him as to the ABC roads, 
and applying the $5,000 figure to the 
additional sums which will be placed 
under contract this calendar year as a 
result of enactment of the pending bill, 
we arrive at a total of 544,000 potential 
jobs. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is one final point I wish to 
bring to the attention of Senators. I 
do not think it needs emphasis from me. 

Today the treasuries of the States are 
in better shape than is the Treasury of 
the Federal Government. If the Federal 
Government provides $400 million on a 
70-30 basis, and then loans an additional 
20 percent, the money will have to be 
raised by the Federal Treasury which 
now is borrowing money. Some of the 
States would not have to borrow money. 
The States are better able to provide the 
full 50 percent than the Federal Gov- 
ernment is able to provide 70 percent, 
asking the States only for 30 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I per- 
sonally think the idea of using some 
money for work on the ABC roads is a 
good idea. Such work will provide the 
quickest means of employing people, in 
terms of roadbuilding. I should like to 
see the maximum benefit derived from 
such funds. I think the issue must be 
presented to the Senate, and that is why 
I have raised the question. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ate should express itself as to whether 
it wants to leave the historic 50-50 basis 
and go to a 70-30 basis with respect to 
the emergency $400 million. 

Mr. President, I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand it is the position of the Senator 
from South Dakota that it would not be 
good judgment to abandon the historic 
policy used for the building of ABC 
roads, under which the Federal Govern- 
ment has put up 50 percent of the funds 
and the States have matched the money 
with an equal 50 percent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
it would be a dangerous precedent to 
establish. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. It is also a fact that 
now, while we are trying to reestablish 
the soundness of the national economy, 
a danger is involved in modifying the 
historic policies which have worked so 
well. Does the Senator agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I agree 
with the Senator. I think we raise the 
probability that it will become easier to 
make a change the next time, and again 
and again, until finally the principle will 
have disappeared. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a statement? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My fear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that with the adoption of an 
Interstate System we establish hope in 
the minds of many people in the States 
that eventually the responsibility of the 
States will be completely ended and the 
responsibility for building highways will 
be taken over entirely by the Federal 
Government. We have presently 41,000 
miles in the Interstate System. I fear 
that year by year the mileage will be 
increased, and year by year increased 
contributions will be asked for other 
parts of the highway system. 

I think the position of the Senator 
from South Dakota is sound, and that 
we ought to be gravely concerned so as 
not to put the Federal Government com- 
pletely into the building of the highway 
system. I say that because of the huge 
financial responsibility the Federal Gov- 
ernment already has, without taking on 
in perpetuity new burdens and responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator for his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes, and I yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the 
Senator. 

I think the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota has very clearly 
stated the purpose of his amendment, 
as he always does in his arguments be- 
2 this body, arguments which are very 

air. 

If I understand the purpose and the 
effect of the amendment, I find myself 
in opposition to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

A special fund of $400 million is pro- 
vided as something extra, over and 
above the usual appropriation for the 
primary, secondary, and urban roads, 
which was placed in the bill originally, 
as has been said—and it was discussed 
at length in the committee—for the pur- 
pose of speeding up or accelerating 
work, so that there could be added em- 
ployment in the various States. In or- 
der to make the program attractive to 
the States, so that the States could go 
ahead and use the funds, it was pro- 
vided that the money should be ad- 
vanced to the States upon the basis of 
70 percent to be paid by the Federal 
Government and 30 percent to be paid 
by the States, with the further right 
of the States to borrow against future 
allocations of Federal money for roads 
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known as primary, secondary, and ur- 
ban improvement roads. 

The most attractive feature of the 
whole bill, the one which permits so 
many States in the Union to avail them- 
selves of the program, I may say to the 
Senator, is the very provision of the 
70 percent payment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and 30 percent payment by the 
States. Unquestionably it is the best 
provision in the bill if we really seek 
to increase employment, and to give 
people the opportunity to work at this 
time. The system is different from the 
Interstate System in this respect: The 
so-called ABC roads, primary and sec- 
ondary roads, are already planned. 
There is no necessity for delay for engi- 
neering and other preliminary work. 
The projects are ready to proceed. 

I respect the opinion of the Senator 
very highly, but on the point of the 
States having more money available, I 
cannot agree with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from West Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
yield me an additional minute? 

Mr. CASE of South Dekota, I yield 
the Senator an additional minute. I 
should be glad to be more generous, but 
although the Senator is talking in op- 
position to the amendment, he is using 
our time. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator is 
very generous to yield me an additional 
minute. I shall try to close within that 
time. 

It seems to me that the provision deal- 
ing with the primary, secondary, and 
urban roads, which are ready to go for- 
ward, is the best provision for immedi- 
ate relief of unemployment. 

Returning to the point of the States 
being better able to put up 50 percent, 
I cannot agree with that, because today 
many States have plans for this type of 
road. They are ready to proceed, but 
they do not have sufficient funds to 
match on a 50-50 basis to any consid- 
erable extent. If we leave the ratio at 
70-30, more roads will be built in States 
where the unemployment situation is 
most acute. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
South Dakota refers to the 50-50 match- 
ing formula. Is that an inflexible for- 
mula, or does he consider reverting to 
the historic pattern, whereby the public- 
land States get a better matching deal 
than 50-50? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 50- 
50 matching formula, as we speak of it, 
always gives credit to the public-land 
States. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
intend to follow that formula? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 
That is not disturbed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator from 
West Virginia wish additional time? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the Senator 
could yield me 2 minutes, I should great- 
ly appreciate it. 

Mr. KERR. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Further upon 
the question of the formula of 70-30, I 
do not see any great danger in it. In 
1956 Congress created the ratio of 90-10 
with respect to the interstate roads. 
There is nothing unusual in creating a 
70-30 formula. It would not be a dan- 
gerous precedent. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that the 
bill itself retains the 50-50 formula with 
respect to the ABC system, and provides 
that immediaitely following the ex- 
penditure of the $400 million extra in 
the fiscal year 1959, the apportionment, 
for both 1960 and 1961, shall remain 
on the 50-50 basis? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think that is 
correct. As a matter of fact, the $400 
million must be spent before December 
1, 1959. It is in addition to and apart 
from the regular allotment for the pri- 
mary and secondary roads. 

The regular allotment of Federal 
moneys is on a 50-50 basis, and it 80 
continues, as indicated by the Senator 
from Oklahoma, through 1960 and 1961. 

I feel that if this amendment were 
adopted we would take from the emer- 
gency part of the bill the immediately 
helpful part of the bill, and the most 
attractive feature to the States, 

It may be possible that some States 
could use a small part of the fund on 
that basis, but if we leave the 70-30 
formula provision in effect, it will per- 
mit the States to expand broadly the 
roads for which they have already made 
preparation, and with respect to which 
they have met the engineering require- 
ments. They are ready to go ahead and 
build, thereby providing new jobs. 

So, with reluctance, I must oppose the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
South Dakota, because I feel that if it 
were adopted and we were to take out 
of the bill the 70-30 formula, we would 
destroy, in effect, the real helpfulness 
which would be afforded to the States 
throughout the Nation by the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I agree entirely and wholeheartedly 
with what the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] 
has said. He and the fine and distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Cask] were on the committee when 
we formulated the provision which is 
now before the Senate. 

In a moment I shall yield some time 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], who was the 
author of the provision in the bill, After 
it was discussed and worked over, it had 
the unanimous approval of the commit- 
tee; at least I understood it had the 
approval of every member. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
South Dakota that I think the formula 
which is before the Senate is tailor- 
made to provide jobs. Those are the 
words which he used to describe the sit- 
uation which would exist if his amend- 
ment were adopted. 

I say to him further that if his 
amendment were adopted, he would take 
the heart out of the emergency provi- 
sions of the bill. If his amendment 
were adopted, the bill would not be tai- 
lormade to provide jobs in Oklahoma. 

I have talked with the distinguished 
Governor of Oklahoma and with the 
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head of the highway department. They 
tell me that they are in a position to put 
up the 10 percent cash, as provided by 
the language of the bill now before the 
Senate, but that if they had to put up 
more than that, they would be unable to 
take advantage of their share of the 
$400 million additional for the ABC sys- 
tem, which, as the Senator from West 
Virginia has reminded us, must be under 
contract before December 1 of this year, 
and the projects must be completed— 
subject only to conditions beyond the 
control of the contractors, or acts of 
God—by December 1, 1959. 

I sincerely urge and earnestly request 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota, who has labored so heroically 
on this bill, and whose hand is in it as 
much as is the hand of any other mem- 
ber of the committee, to feel gratifica- 
tion for the tremendous job he has done, 
and to withdraw his amendment in 
order that we may vote on the final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Any appeal made by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma, especially with 
the flowers which accompanied the last 
appeal, is difficult to resist. 

However, I cannot, in justice to some 
other situations avail myself of that in- 
vitation. 

I still think this section of the bill is 
tailormade to provide jobs. It is 
tailormade, first of all, because it pro- 
vides emergency money, to the extent of 
$400 million, in addition to the regular 
ABC money. 

It is tailormade, in the second place, 
because there is an incentive to get the 
program under way. The program is 
conditioned on its being gotten under 
way immediately. Otherwise, we would 
not have the $400 million provision. 

It is tailormade to provide jobs be- 
cause it has complete transferability. 
We wrote in a provision that the money, 
once apportioned to a State, could be 
used on the primary, secondary, or urban 
system, or wherever the State wanted to 
use it to relieve unemployment. 

We do not have complete transfer- 
ability with respect to other moneys. 
There is a 20-percent transferability. 
Here we have a complete, 100-percent 
transferability. If in North Dakota it 
were desired to use the apportionment 
on secondary farm-to-market roads, it 
could be so used. In Wisconsin, if the 
unemployment situation were particu- 
larly severe in Milwaukee, the allotment 
could be used for urban roads. 

With respect to the State's ability to 
match, my attention was called to the 
fact that my arithmetic was a trifle in- 
accurate at the time the Senator from 
Oklahoma and I were discussing the 
two-thirds provision. The language in 
subsection (e) now reads: 

Provided, that the amount of such in- 
crease— 


Referring to the additional fund— 


of the Federal share shall not exceed two- 
thirds of the States’ share of the cost of such 
project. 


If the State’s share of the cost of a 
project is 50 percent, two-thirds would 
be 334% percent. Therefore if the State 
borrowed 3343 percent out of the loan 
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fund, it would have to put up only 1634 
cents out of every dollar. It would not 
be much different than putting up 10 
percent. The State could qualify by 
putting up 1624 cents out of every dollar. 
Therefore I believe this would help the 
States to use the money and put it to 
work and create the maximum number 
of jobs. I agree with everything the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia said with respect to the value of the 
ABC roads in providing jobs, and that 
they afford the quickest means of doing 
that of any public works construction 
program I know of. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I hope the Sena- 
tor understood me to say that I am 
wholeheartedly in agreement with the 
idea that the ABC roads provide one of 
the greatest and quickest ways of bring- 
ing about employment. The $400 mil- 
lion goes to the ABC roads. That is the 
reason why the more help the Federal 
Government gives to the States on that 
program the more roads will be built 
and the more employment will result. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is a 
question whether we wish to abandon 
the 50-50 formula and go to the 70-30 
formula. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, one of 
the most painful things about serving in 
the Senate is to observe Senators listen- 
ing to the same speech repeated three or 
four times. I can see those signs of pain 
on several faces. Therefore, I shall not 
repeat the argument made by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, with whom I 
agree completely, or the argument 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, with 
whom I also agree completely. I merely 
wish to emphasize one point. I believe 
that most of us who worked in the com- 
mittee recognize, as the Senator from 
South Dakota recognizes and has so well 
expressed, that the heart of this whole 
bill is the $400 million fund for imme- 
diate use on the ABC roads. The heart 
of the fund is the 70-30 formula. 

I have not heard this emphasized 
enough. I regret that the able Senator 
from South Dakota has seen fit to pre- 
sent his amendment, although I respect 
his feeling about amending the 50-50 
formula. His amendment would not de- 
stroy it, but if the amendment is 
adopted, it would mean a bonus for 
the rich States in the Union, and it 
would be something held out before the 
eyes of the smaller and poorer States, 
who would be tantalized by something 
they could not get. 

There is no doubt that it would be an 
easy matter for a rich State like New 
York or California or Illinois or Penn- 
sylvania to provide the necessary money 
in order to avail themselves of their 
share of the fund immediately. I talked 
with the highway commissioner of my 
State, and he assured me that the State 
of New Hampshire could not doit. Be- 
sides, our legislature does not meet until 
next January. If the bill should be en- 
acted in its present form, I was assured 
by the highway commissioner that he 
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could start using the money within 2 
months after the passage of the bill. If 
the bill should be enacted with the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota—and I am 
sure he offers it in the best of good 
faith—we in New Hampshire would not 
be able to avail ourselves of the money 
until the legislature meets next January, 
or even later, if we could avail ourselves 
of it at all. I am sure there are many 
other States in the same situation in 
which New Hampshire finds itself. 

The purpose of the provision in the 
bill is to accelerate the program now, im- 
mediately, not next year, and to help 
the States that need help the most. The 
purpose is to build roads wherever they 
can be built most effectively and where 
we will get the most highway for the 
least number of dollars. Therefore I 
sincerely hope that the amendment will 
not be adopted. It would cut the heart 
out of the provision in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I should 
like to make one more observation. If 
a State is thinking in terms of 10 per- 
cent, it certainly can put up 16234 per- 
cent. However, I have no desire to pro- 
long the argument. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KERR. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works be discharged from the 
further consideration of H. R. 9821, the 
companion House bill, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to its consideration; that all 
after the enacting clause be stricken out 
and the text of the Senate bill, S. 3414, as 
amended, be inserted in lieu thereof; that 
the amendment be deemed to be en- 
grossed and the bill as amended read the 
third time; that the time remaining on 
the question of the passage of the Sen- 
ate bill be transferred to the House bill; 
and that the yeas and nays, previously 
ordered on the Senate bill, be deemed to 
be ordered on the passage of the House 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate acts on the request, I 
wonder whether we might have a quo- 
rum call. 

Mr. GORE. I withhold my request. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in his 
state of the Union message to Congress 
on January 7, 1954, the President of the 
United States called attention to the 
need for a national highway system. 
On page 10 of that state of the Union 
message will be found a paragraph which 
sets forth the need for a national high- 
way system, to which we are today giv- 
ing final consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire paragraph be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


To protect the vital interest of every citi- 
zen in a safe and adequate highway system, 
the Federal Government is continuing its 
central role in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. So that maximum progress can be 
made to overcome present inadequacies in 
the Interstate Highway System, we must con- 
tinue the Federal gasoline tax at 2 cents per 
gallon. This will require cancellation of the 
one-half-cent decrease which otherwise will 
become effective April 1, and will maintain 
revenues so that an expanded highway pro- 
gram can be undertaken. 

When the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations completes its study of the 
present system of financing highway con- 
struction, I shall promptly submit it for 
consideration by the Congress and the gov- 
ernors of the States. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1955, in his message to Congress 
relative to a national highway program, 
the President of the United States again 
referred to the great need which existed 
to have an adequate and proper highway 
system. I ask unanimous consent that 
that part of the President’s message to 
Congress on February 22, 1955, as it ap- 
pears on pages 3, 4, 5, and 7 be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the message was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

II. THE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
USE OF OUR HIGHWAYS 

Highway transportation in the United 
States is provided currently by approxi- 
mately 48 million passenger cars, 10 million 
trucks, and a quarter of a million buses, 
operating on 3,348,000 miles of roads and 
streets, which is by far the most compre- 
hensive public transportation network in the 
world. 

All forms of transportation are essential to 
the national economy, including waterways, 
railroads, airways, and pipelines and their 
continued functioning as complementary 
services under equitable competitive condi- 
tions is important. Representatives of the 
railroads have pointed out to us the com- 
petitive threat represented by improved 
highway facilities and increasing truck haul- 
age. However, this Committee was created 
to consider the highway network, and other 
mediums of transportation do not fall within 
its province. This relationship between the 
several forms of transportation is under 
study by other Government agencies and 
special committees fully informed of these 
views. 
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In relatively recent years, the motor ve- 
hicle has come to occupy a unique place in 
America, not only because it is a major unit 
of transportation, but also because it is an 
intimate and seemingly indispensable part 
of our daily life. The bread winner uses an 
automobile to get to work; the housewife to 
shop; children ride in a car or bus to school, 
and the entire family relies on the automo- 
bile for many social and recreational activ- 
ities, Privately owned passenger cars now in 
service could transport the entire popula- 
tion of the Nation at one time—with seats 
to spare. - 

The universal use of rubber-tired vehicles 
for transportation on a family-unit basis has 
resulted in the creation of large manufac- 
turing, distributing and service industries. 
Highway transportation provides essential 
movement of people and goods; in addition, 
it has itself become a major element of the 
economy, generating directly or indirectly 
approximately one-seventh of all gainful 
employment, and accounting for about 14 
percent of the total gross national product. 

One out of every six retail, wholesale, and 
service businesses is connected with motor 
vehicles. 

About 3 million miles, or 90 percent of the 
total, of the public roads carrying this traf- 
fic are rural highways, with the balance be- 
ing streets inside municipalities. These 
figures have remained comparatively stable 
over the last two decades, increasing now 
at a very slight rate, because most construc- 
tion of “new” roads actually is the re- 
placement or betterment of existing facili- 
ties. A highway improvement program 
therefore is not designed to achieve more 
highways so much as it is to achieve better 
or more adequate ones. 


HIGHWAYS DIVIDED INTO SYSTEMS 


One of the principal characteristics of 
this road network is its classification into 
designated systems, for purposes of financ- 
ing and management. Thus we have Fed- 
eral-aid, State, county, township, and other 
systems, classified in accordance with the re- 
sponsibility which those political jurisdic- 
tions have in the highway function. A street 
or road providing access to individual homes 
or farms obviously is of predominant local 
interest, whereas one linking together the 
principal population centers of a State is 
primarily of State and Federal concern. 
Traffic tends to concentrate on rather limit- 
ed mileages of highways, so that some of 
these highways are required to carry heavier 
volumes than others. 

With agriculture, industry, and our de- 
fense planning closely geared to motor trans- 
portation, Congress has recognized the na- 
tional interest in a limited mileage of the 
principal roads by authorizing the designa- 
tion of two Federal-aid systems, selected co- 
operatively by the States, local governments, 
and the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

In 1916 the basic Federal-Aid Highway Act 
provided for the sharing of highway con- 
struction costs between the States and the 
Federal Government, under standards mu- 
tually approved, and with the initiative re- 
tained by each State for choosing projects 
and carrying them out. The planning and 
development of the Federal-aid systems re- 
ferred to above began in 1921. Federal 
funds share with State funds in costs of 
engineering, construction, and right-of-way 
acquisition on the designated systems while 
other charges, such as maintenance and 
policing, are entirely borne by the States 
and local agencies. It is proposed to con- 
tinue this well established and very effec- 
tive partnership in the enlarged program 
recommended herein. 

The Federal-aid primary system as of July 
1, 1954, consisted of 234,407 miles, connect- 
ing all of the principal cities, county seats, 
ports, manufacturing areas, and other traf- 
fic generating areas. In general, these are 
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at the same time the main State trunkline 
roads 


In 1944, the Congress approved designa- 
tion of the Federal-aid secondary system, 
which on July 1, 1954, totaled 482,972 miles 
commonly referred to as the farm-to-market 
system but which could equally be referred 
to as the market-to-farm system. It is com- 
posed of important feeder roads linking the 
farms, factories, distribution outlets, and 
smaller communities of our Nation with the 
primary system. 

Responsibility for construction of these 
two Federal-aid systems traditionally has 
been shared in approximately equal amounts 
by the Federal Government and the States, 
in accordance with an apportionment 
formula in which land area, road mileage, 
and population are factors. But some sec- 
tions of the primary system are more im- 
portant than others, from the viewpoint of 
the national interest. Consequently, in 1944 
the Congress authorized the selection of a 
special network, not to exceed 40,000 miles 
in length, which in the language of the act 
would be so located as to connect by routes, 
as direct as practicable, the principal metro- 
politan areas, cities, and industrial centers, 
to serve the national defense, and to connect 
at suitable border points with routes of con- 
tinental importance in the Dominion of 
Canada and the Republic of Mexico. 

The result was the creation of the na- 
tional system of interstate highways em- 
bracing about 1.2 percent of total road mile- 
age, joining 42 State capital cities and 90 
percent of all cities over 50,000 population. 
The Interstate System carries more than a 
seventh of all traffic, one-fifth of the rural 
traffic, serves 65 percent of the urban and 
45 percent of the rural population, and is 
the key network from the standpoint of 
Federal interest in productivity and national 
defense. Approximately 37,600 miles have 
been designated to date; the remaining 2,400 
miles are reserved for future additions. 
This system and the mileage referred to are 
included within the Federal-aid primary 
system described above. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ASPECTS 


From the standpoint of civil defense, the 
capacity of the interstate highways to 
transport urban populations in an emergen- 
cy is of utmost importance. Large-scale 
evacuation of cities would be needed in the 
event of A-bomb or H-bomb attack. The 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator has said 
the withdrawal task is the biggest problem 
ever faced in the world. It has been de- 
termined as a matter of Federal policy that 
at least 70 million people would have to be 
evacuated from target areas in case of 
threatened or actual enemy attack. No 
urban area in the country today has high- 
way facilities equal to this task. The rapid 
improvement of the complete 40,000-mile 
Interstate System, including the necessary 
urban connections thereto, is therefore vital 
as a civil-defense measure. Responsibility 
for selecting the highway facilities needed 
for this defensive action has been delegated 
by Executive order to the Bureau of Public 


III. WHY THE System Is INADEQUATE 
THE TRAFFIC JAM 


Reduced to its simplest terms, the high- 
way problem is this: Traffic has expanded 
sharply, without a corresponding expansion 
in capacity of roads and streets. As a result, 
a major portion of our facilities are seriously 
overcrowded. Moreover, this movement is 
faster and heavier than in previous years, 
and continues to increase. 

Simple arithmetic illustrates the dimen- 
sions of the task. We now have more than 
58 million motor vehicles me for 
every 700 feet of every lane in both directions 
on all streets and highways in the Nation. 
This gigantic fleet traveled an estimated 557 
billion vehicle miles in 1954, much of it 
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concentrated on main arteries in urban areas 
which have become the expensive, hazard- 
ous bottlenecks referred to by the President. 

The existing traffic jam is bad enough, but 
prospects for the future are even worse. Ve- 
hicle registrations are expected to continue 
their upward surge, reaching 81 million by 
1965, an increase of 40 percent. Total high- 
way travel of these 81 million vehicles will 
likewise continue to increase as we attempt 
to meet the transportation requirements of 
an expanding economy, probably to reach 
an estimated 814 billion vehicle-miles in 
1965. 

This Committee believes that these fore- 
casts, carefully projected on the basis of all 
available data, are soundly conservative and 
represent the foundation upon which the 
Nation's highway improvement programs 
should be planned. Our population is ex- 
pected to exceed 180 million by 1965. Our 
gross national product, which was about $357 
billion in 1954, is estimated to reach $535 
billion by 1965, an increase of almost 50 per- 
cent in the next decade, as recently reported 
by the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report. 


HIGHWAYS IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The governors’ report to the President 
pointed up sharply the importance of high- 
ways to the Nation’s future economy in these 
words: 

“An adequate highway system is vital to 
the continued expansion of the economy. 
The projected figures for gross national prod- 
uct will not be realized if our highway plant 
continues to deteriorate. The relationship 
is, of course, reciprocal; an adequate high- 
way network will facilitate the expansion 
of the economy which, in turn, will facilitate 
the raising of revenues to finance the con- 
struction of highways.” 

Prewar, we did not hesitate to spend on 
the improvement of our highways sums 
ranging from 1.1 to 1.7 percent of our gross 
national product. Today, the need for fur- 
ther improvement is greater than ever. The 
sums needed to accelerate the program may 
seem high; they are not high in terms of 
what we have done in the past in relation- 
ship to our much larger and still growing 
gross national product. 

The increasing use of our highways con- 
tributes materially to the growth of our 
national product, since industry and em- 
ployment directly related to the highway 
transportation system and its byproducts 
account for about one-seventh of its total 
value. 

Moreover, the improvement of our highway 
systems as recommended herein would re- 
duce transportation costs to the public 
through reductions in vehicle operating costs 
competently estimated to average as much 
as a penny a mile. Based on present rates 
of travel, this saving alone would support the 
total cost of the accelerated program. It is 
further evidence of the desirability of under- 
taking highway improvement as a capital 
investment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a little 
while ago, in the course of the debate 
on the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] 
I stated, as I remember it, that the bill 
as reported to the Senate had the unan- 
imous approval of all members of the 
Committee on Public Works. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has reminded me 
that at the time he reserved the right to 
offer amendments, or otherwise, on the 
floor. I would not want the Recorp to 
fail to disclose that fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my understanding that the 
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Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has 
proposed a request to discharge the 
Committee on Public Works from the 
further consideration of H. R. 9821. 
Has that request been acted upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
not. The request is the pending ques- 
tion. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous consent request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The question is on the passage, as 
amended, of House bill 9821, to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
terms of the request, which I have not 
had an opportunity to read, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the House 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall yield 3 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
At the conclusion of his statement, I 
shall be prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of our time on the bill, if the 
minority will be agreeable to doing like- 
wise. Then a yea-and-nay vote on the 
bill can be had promptly. No other yea- 
and-nay votes are planned for this 
evening. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time, un- 
less there are other requests for time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I should like to reserve 2 or 3 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to vote for the bill. I should like 
to suggest for the REcorp several points 
affecting the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, which the Honorable George 
Leader, our distinguished Governor, has 
asked to have stated, so that when the 
problem arises next year, these matters 
will be in mind. 

First, it is the position of my Com- 
monwealth that there should be full re- 
imbursement to the States for all free 
and toll roads built by all States if the 
roads are fairly close to conforming with 
the Federal standards. 

My Commonwealth has built a num- 
ber of toll roads, expressways, and free- 
ways at great expense. It is our view 
that we should be reimbursed for our 
initiative, and not be penalized. 

Second, it is our position that the 
Federal highway program should be 
completed in 13 years, and that definite 
appropriations should be made by Con- 
gress under the law. 

Third, if and when we get back to 
schedule and can look forward to com- 
pleting the program in 13 years, we 
should take up the question of reim- 
bursement. The question of reimburse- 
ment should not be permitted to de- 
crease the amount of the appropriations 
which are being made to help overcome 
the current recession and to complete 
the 13-year program on schedule. 
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Finally, it is my hope that careful 
study will be given by the Committee on 
Public Works next year to the work done 
by the General Accounting Office to de- 
termine the equity of the needs formula. 
Under that program, the so-called Gore 
program, my State is penalized by being 
cut from 5.321 percent to 4.78 percent of 
appropriated funds. That was because 
Pennsylvania was more accurate in esti- 
mating the cost of her needs than were 
her sister States. The general average 
indicates that the cost is 9 percent across 
the country. In Pennsylvania, it is only 
4percent. One of our large sister States 
overestimated its needs on a cost basis 
by 20 or 25 percent and is, accordingly, 
getting a higher allocation. 

I hope the chairman and other mem- 
bers of the committee will bear these 
facts in mind when, next year, the needs 
formula is reevaluated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday and today I received three letters 
from highway construction contractors 
in Ohio, Each of the three letters ex- 
presses the fear that because of further 
increases in the prices of materials, 
equipment, and supplies, and possibly 
new demands for increased wages, the 
cost of the construction will likely go 
up 10 percent a year. 

I ask the Senator from Tennessee 
whether any of the suppliers or material 
men or labor representatives who testi- 
fied urged the adoption of this program 
to stabilize the economy. 

Mr. GORE. There was testimony 
urging the adoption of a vigorous high- 
way improvement program not only for 
the purpose of building and improving 
highways, but also for the purpose of in- 
creasing employment opportunities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the calculation 
that the bill will make available an in- \ 
vestment which will hire 550,000 work- 
ers, did the Senator from Tennessee 
have in mind the present wage levels 
and price levels? 

Mr. GORE. We calculated on the 
basis of the existing situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the Senator 
did not anticipate that while Congress 
intended to stabilize the economy, it 
might in the next year be faced with a 
10-percent increase in cost because of 
increased costs of wages and supplies? 

Mr. GORE. On the contrary, the 
subcommittee requested the Bureau of 
Public Roads to make a survey of the 
experiences the States were having with 
respect to costs; that is, the actual 
terms of bids and contracts as compared 
with estimates submitted to the com- 
mittee in January. We were pleased to 
have the report that, nationwide, the 
contracts are running approximately 7 
percent below the estimated cost. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After I received the 
letters, I called officials of the State of 
Ohio. I was told by them that there is 
now sound, keen competition. I called 
one other contractor, and he said he was 
of the belief that there may be a de- 
miog for increased wages and increased 
prices. 
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Mr. President, I contemplate voting 
for the bill. But I will be a bitterly dis- 
appointed man if, at the end of 1 year, 
we find that, whereas we were trying to 
stabilize the economy and provide jobs, 
10 percent of the amounts provided will 
have been expended for increased costs 
of materials, supplies, and labor. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield 2 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The Senator from 
Utah is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote for the bill. I believe it 
provides for the kind of public works 
which can be fully justified in meeting 
the present recession, The Nation is a 
long way behind in its highway program 
and stepping it up can be justified as a 
matter of economics. 

I believe Federal and State highway 
officials will do everything within their 
power to make this program successful. 
Fully justified expenditures will be 
spread out over the whole country where 
the most good can be done. 

With respect to reclamation projects, 
lately there has been a definite tendency 
to offer bids well within the estimates; 
in one case, Glen Canyon Dam, the bid 
was nearly 20 percent lower than the 
estimate. 

Of course, the program under this 
bill will not need go forward any faster 
than the funds are made available. 

Many of us will be disappointed if 
the program under the bill adds to the 
spiral of inflation, although in that case 
something probably can be done by 
slowing down the rate of appropria- 
tions, or the construction schedule. 

As the President has indicated and 
recommended, I believe the program is 
fully justified even though it may have 
in certain particulars gone beyond his 
recommendations. 

The bill contains some provisions and 
authorizations of new appropriations 
with which I am not in full accord. 

However, I have high hopes that the 
House of Representatives will scrutinize, 
in conference, the action taken by the 
Senate, and that it will be possible to 
remedy the defects which I believe the 
bill contains, and to reduce somewhat 
some of the authorizations for higher 
appropriations, 

Mr. President, I think the passage of 
this bill will be a powerful stimulus to 
our economy. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of the time under my control, 
if the minority leader is prepared to do 
likewise. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time un- 
der my control. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder of 
the time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 
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The question before the Senate is on 
the final passage of House bill 9821, as 
amended. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent on official business. 

The Senators from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER and Mr. Lonc] are absent on 
official business attending the funeral of 
the late Congressman George Long. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney] is absent on official business 
attending the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference in Europe as a representative of 
the Senate. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. Lone], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] 
is absent on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent, and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea,” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Buss], If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—84 
Aiken Hayden Morton 
Allott Hennings Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Barrett O'Mahoney 
Beall Hoblitzell Pastore 
Bible Holland Payne 
Bricker Potter 
Bridges Humphrey Proxmire 
Butler Ives 1 
Carlson Jackson Revercomb 
Carroll Javits Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver 
Church y Smathers 
Clark Kerr Smith, Maine 
land Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lausche Symington 
Dworshak Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastland Malone Thurmond 
Ervin Mansfield Thye 
Frear Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Goldwater McClellan Williams 
e McNamara Yarborough 
Green Morse Young 
NAYS—4 
Bennett Curtis Robertson 
Byrd 
NOT VOTING—8 
Bush Flanders Monroney 
Capehart Jenner Murray 
Elender Long 


So the bill (H. R. 9821), as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the title of the House bill is 
amended by substituting for it that of 
the Senate bill, and the Senate bill will 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, request a conference thereon with 
the House, and that the Chair appoint 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. Gore, Mr. Martin of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Case of South 
Dakota conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that House bill 9821, 
as amended and passed by the Senate, 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have just closed debate on one 
of the most important measures we could 
possibly pass to help the unemployed. 

This is a bill which will have a direct 
and certain effect upon jobs. It means 
that men will be put to work building 
the highways the Nation so badly needs. 

The Senate owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to all the Members of this body for 
their patience and for the long hours 
they have spent during the time we were 
debating this important measure. The 
Senate owes a particular debt of grati- 
tude to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], chairman of the sub- 
committee which held the long hear- 
ings, and to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez] for the fine work they 
have done on the bill. 

As chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from New Mexico acted prompt- 
ly and expeditiously. And the junior 
Senator from Tennessee is one of the 
Nation’s outstanding experts on this 
difficult field of legislation. 

The passage of this measure is clear 
and unmistakable notice to the unem- 
ployed men and women of this country 
that Congress is determined to act and 
to help them. We are not going to 
stand idly by. 

This measure strikes me as being of 
unusual importance in this situation. 
According to expert surveys, 90 cents out 
of every dollar spent on roads—aside 
from acquisition of rights-of-way—goes 
directly or indirectly into wages. 

I congratulate all the Members of the 
Senate, and particularly the members 
of the Committee on Public Works, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, and their col- 
leagues for this fine achievement. 
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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL, I should like to know 
whether the minority members cooper- 
ated in bringing about the passage of 
this bill. Did the minority members, 
Nee Republicans, cooperate in bringing 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I said the 
entire membership of the Committee on 
Public Works. I would assume the Sena- 
tor would realize that included the 
minority. 

Mr. BEALL. The Senator was very 
emphatic about mentioning certain 
names. I wonder whether the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] was 
included. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor desires me to mention his name, I 
shall be glad to commend the Senator. 

Mr. BEALL. I am not a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Ireferred to 
all the Members of the Senate and ex- 
pressed my appreciation to them. I ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Maryland again. 

I referred to every member of the sub- 
committee, but I thought particular at- 
tention should be given to the chairman 
of the full committee and the chairman 
of the subcommittee, who probably 
spent more hours on the matter than 
any other Members of the Senate. 


ATTACKS ON JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
while I was in Bonn, Germany, recently 
on business connected with NATO I 
learned the deeply shocking news that a 
Jewish community center in Nashville, 
Tenn., had been subjected to a dynamite 
attack. Two hours later a similar attack 
was made on a Jewish synagogue in 
Miami, Fla. 

These two attacks followed two un- 
successful efforts to dynamite buildings 
dedicated to the Jewish faith in North 
Carolina. 

The attack in Nashville was followed 
by telephone threats to a distinguished 
jurist, Circuit Judge William E. Miller. 

I am glad that there was a quick and 
proper response from officials of the 
State of Tennessee and the city of Nash- 
ville. In both Nashville and Miami the 
Councils of Churches expressed the sense 
of outrage undoubtedly felt by all decent 
citizens. 

This matter is now in the hands of the 
police. In Nashville the police are being 
aided by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. I am encouraged to think that 
the criminals will be brought to justice 
in both instances. 

It would appear that these bombings 
are more than coincidental. The facts, 
in any event, must be brought fully to 
light. We cannot tolerate in this Nation 
vicious and violent attacks on any reli- 
gion, whether it be Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, or any other faith. 

Beyond finding the immediate culprits 
in these cases and bringing them to jus- 
tice, we must work without relenting to 
banish the underlying causes of such 
attacks—which are ignorance and hate. 
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As a member of the Christian commu- 
nity, I want to express my sorrow that 
anything like this could happen in Amer- 
ica to our fellow citizens of the Jewish 
community. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not expect any rolicalls this 
evening, although there are some state- 
ments to be made, and we do want to 
consider a bill affecting colleges, Order 
No. 1427, H. R. 8268, when Senators are 
ready to consider it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1427, House 
bill 8268. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8268) 
to amend section 512 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOH::STON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 


CHICKEN IN THE POT AGAIN? 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, first it was within the 
next 30 days—then it was by the middle 
of March—and now it is within the next 
60 days or possibly the last quarter of 
1958—that the present rapid decline in 
the national economy is supposed to level 
off. 

Meanwhile, I submit that the admin- 
istration, by its failure to deal promptly 
and vigorously with the business reces- 
sion, has virtually nullified the Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 

Mr. President, for 6 consecutive 
months official reports on the state of 
the economy have registered continuing 
declines in factory and mining output, 
sharp curtailment of oil production, 
heavy cutbacks in auto manufacture 


and an alarming rise in unemployment—. 


while the administration has sat on its 
hands. 

Furthermore, nothing in the latest re- 
ports of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Bureau of Employment Security, or the 
Department of Commerce would seem to 
justify the administration’s sunny opti- 
mism that within the next 60 days or 
at least by next fall things will get 
better—if they do not get any worse. 

Mr. President, I am painfully aware 
that to a jobless worker with hungry 
mouths to feed this optimism about the 
future is a poor substitute for a regular 
paycheck. I do not believe that some 
5% million unemployed Americans— 
especially those who have exhausted 
their unemployment benefits—presently 
regard the exercise of their “right to 
suffer” as one of the joys of living in a 
democracy. 

Mr. President, I would remind the ad- 
ministration that when the Congress 
passed the Employment Act of 1946, we 
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declared it to be the continuing policy 
and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to use all practicable means to 
promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power. 

The President stated recently, as he 
has on numerous other occasions since 
the recession began, that— 

This administration will continue to un- 
dertake, by Executive order or proposal to 
the Congress, any measures—including tax 
reduction if, after consultation with Con- 
gressional leaders, such action should prove 
desirable and necessary—that will assist 
health economic recovery. 


These are reassuring words, but they 
are without meaning unless they are 
followed by bold action. And so far, the 
administration has failed to act, ap- 
parently waiting in the hope that the 
economy will eventually right itself. 

Mr. President, it is with grave mis- 
givings that I seem to detect in this just- 
around-the-corner attitude on the part 
of the administration, a close parallel 
with that of another day. 

Indeed, I find an unhappily reminis- 
cent ring in this passage from The 
American Past, by Mr. Roger Butterfield. 
Headed “Just Around the Corner” this 
passage describes that turbulent period 
in current history which has, I believe, 
come to be known as the roaring twenties, 
in these words: 

In October 1929 President Hoover de- 


clared: “The fundamental business of the 
country * * * is on a sound and prosperous 
basis.” In January 1930 he said that there 


were definite signs that the Nation had 
turned the corner. In March he predicted 
that the high point of unemployment would 
be passed in 60 days. In May he announced: 
“We have now passed the worst and with 
continued unity of effort we shall rapidly 
recover.” His words were brave but futile. 
The crash rolled on and settled dismally into 
the depression. The national income 
dropped from $85 billion to $37 billion, wages 
fell off $22 billion, 1 out of every 4 farms 
was sold for taxes. At the end of 1930 there 
were 3 million unemployed; by 1933 there 
were 15 million. Five thousand banks closed 
their doors. Private construction came to an 
end. 

But dividend and interest payments rose to 
an alltime high of $8 billion in 1931, and 
never fell lower than the level of 1928, In- 
vestors generally continued to collect; wage- 
earners and farmers bore the brunt. 


Mr. President, any similarity between 
this tragic period in our history and the 
present time is, of course, purely coinci- 
dental. Nevertheless, on Febraury 12, 
1958, President Eisenhower issued a 
statement in which he said: 


I believe that we have had most of our bad 
news on the unemployment front. * * * 
Every indication is that March will commence 
to see the start of a pickup in job oppor- 
tunities. That should mark the end of the 
downturn in our economy, provided we apply 
ourselves to the job ahead. 


By the first of March the lines of the 
unemployed were still growing longer. 

At the halfway mark, on March 19, 
the Chief Executive stated—according 
to headlines in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald—that he saw the “United 
States not only shaking off the current 
economic recession, but also taking the 
road to ever higher levels of prosperity.” 
The Chief Executive said, as he has sey- 
eral times before, that he would favor 
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tax reduction if he felt it was necessary 
and desirable to bring about recovery. 
His associates have reported that he is 
not yet convinced that a tax cut will be 
necessary. 

But on the very next day, March 20, 
the Washington Daily News reported: 

Labor Department economists predicted 
today that unemployment will show an- 
other increase this month, setting a new 
postwar record. 


Meantime, carloadings were dropping 
from 689,226 a year ago to 539,057 in 
the second week of March. Layoffs are 
continuing in the automobile industry. 
Steel is operating at about 50 percent 
of capacity; and the seasonal pickup in 
employment normal for this time of the 
year has not materialized, 

Mr. President, for my part I do not 
believe that we can talk ourselves out of 
a depression anymore than I have 
credited criticism from some quarters 
that we could talk ourselves into one. 
Personally, I would rather be known as 
a gloomy prophet than become a re- 
morseful optimist—with the sufferings 
of some 6 million unemployed Ameri- 
cans and the hunger of their children 
on my conscience. 

Mr. President, it is for this overwhelm- 
ing reason alone that I state I am pre- 
pared to vote without further delay for 
a tax cut or for such other sound pro- 
posals as our leadership may recommend 
to put people back to work quickly, to 
lift the burden of debt from their 
shoulders, to restore their purchasing 
power, and to implement in other ways 
the Full Employment Act of 1946. 


POSSIBLE CURTAILMENT OF AMER- 
ICAN BROADCASTING CO. RADIO 
OPERATION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It was with con- 
siderable concern I read recently in the 
trade papers that the American Broad- 
casting Co. is contemplating the cur- 
tailment of its radio network operation. 

Since its inception radio has been a 
vital agency for preserving our cherished 
tradition of free speech and for protect- 
ing and vitalizing the American system 
of free enterprise. Under this system of 
freedom the bad ideas get washed out, 
the good ones survive, and mankind 
goes forward. 

Wherever freedom of speech exists, 
freedom of the air is an inseparable part 
of it and radio networks are able to 
maintain a free and open forum of dis- 
cussion. More importantly, these net- 
works speed the understanding of honest 
controversy by the whole people and ac- 
celerate the development of public opin- 
ion which guides national action. 

The advent of electronic mass com- 
munications opened a new and swifter 
avenue to man’s intelligence. It has 
augmented the established methods of 
communication by publication, thus en- 
abling our citizens to become the best 
informed in the world. 

The evidence of radio’s influence is 
rather conclusive. Its implications are 
equally striking—and to the responsible 
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broadcaster, often sobering. For with 
him rests the control of what his listeners 
hear about their community, their 
country, and their world—things that, 
in the judgment of the broadcaster, at 
least, are believed to be worth hearing. 

Today 53,300,000 American families 
own and listen to radios. Serving this 
vast audience are more than 1,000 net- 
work affiliates that draw upon 1 of the 
4 nationwide networks for part of their 
daily program offering. The American 
broadcasting network serves 310 of these 
stations. In a typical week, the net- 
works offer 1,100 different programs. 
Certainly the most varied bill of fare of 
music, news, information, education, 
entertainment and inspiration ever of- 
fered. Radio is not, however, exclusively 
a medium for entertainment and diver- 
sion. It is an informational media, 
peculiarly and favorably suited to the 
transmission of news, because it captures 
the essence of news, its immediacy, and 
the actual verity of its sound. 

At a time when international crises 
are occurring with awesome regularity, 
it would be most unfortunate to diminish 
in any way the access of the American 
people to any source of information that 
might bear upon our national well being. 
In this sphere of intelligence, the essen- 
tiality of radio networks is more pro- 
nounced than ever, for no other medium 
provides more readily, news of the 
crucial events which are inevitably 
shaping the destiny of the world. 

The American Broadcasting Co., the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
National Broadcasting Co. have all testi- 
fied before the Federal Communications 
Commission that their radio network 
operations have long been unprofitable. 
That CBS and NBC are continuing these 
operations in the face of considerable 
economic imbalance is a tribute to their 
determination to serve the public in- 
terest. I doubt that ABC would want to 
do less. 

I sincerely hope that the American 
Broadcasting Co., in a decision worthy 
of public admiration, will find it possible 
to continue its radio network’s role as a 
vital link in the chain of man’s knowl- 
edge and understanding. 


THE PLIGHT OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas further 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared on Senate bill 3194, dealing 
with the plight of small business. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 

The small businesses of this country are 
in trouble. Last fall I participated with 
other members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee in a study of the tax problems of 
small business. After a very intensive series 
of hearings the committee offered its find- 
ings and recommendations in Senate Report 
No. 1237. The committee stated as a basis 
for its recommendations the discrimination 
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it found to exist within the Federal tax sys- 
tem. I feel that this tax discrimination has 
caused many of the problems which confront 
small business today. 

Kansas is a State of small businesses, The 
economy of my State cannot be healthy un- 
less its small businesses are offered an op- 
portunity to prosper. At the tax hearing in 
Wichita, on November 22, 1957, the repre- 
sentatives of Kansas small business advised 
the Senate Small Business Committee on 
their needs. These needs are the same as 
those expressed by other witnesses in other 
parts of the country. It is my belief that 
we can assist the economy of the whole 
country by meeting the most pressing tax 
needs of small business. 

S. 3194, the Small Business Tax Adjust- 
ment bill of 1958, is a bill which was pro- 
posed by the Small Business Committee to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to elimi- 
nate discrimination within the tax system. 
It is a measure which follows the recommen- 
dations of the businessmen who appeared 
before the committee. It includes seven 
sections: 

1. To permit a tax allowance for rein- 
vestment. 

2. To provide for individual retirement 
plans, 

3. To allow installment payment of estate 
taxes. 

4. To extend alternative methods of de- 
preciation to used property. 

5. To permit corporations to elect by 
unanimous agreement of stockholders to be 
taxed as partnerships. 

6. To increase minimum accumulated 
earnings credit. 

7. To clarify Internal Revenue Code in- 
terpretation. 

When this bill was introduced in the 
Senate, I was in Kansas on official business, 
and for that reason was unable to join as a 
sponsor of this measure. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be added as a cosponsor 
of this very important bill. I believe that 
its quick passage will permit small business 
to remain on the main streets of America. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
CENTENNIAL 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
many observers have remarked that 
among the characteristics of American 
politics are the suddenness and complete- 
ness with which so many prominent 
leaders in national affairs pass from pub- 
lic consciousness. One notable excep- 
tion, however, is Theodore Roosevelt, the 
100th anniversary of whose birth will be 
celebrated on October 27, 1958. 

As a student of Panama Canal prob- 
lems over Many years, I long ago recog- 
nized the preeminent part played by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in starting 
that great enterprise and have long pon- 
dered the steps whereby he rose to 
greatness. 

It was most gratifying to read in the 
March-April 1958 issue of the Military 
Engineer, the bimonthly journal of the 
Society of American Military Engineers, 
an admirable condensation of Roosevelt’s 
career, by Dr. Sidney Foreman, of West 
Point. Included in the same issue is the 
following biographical note of the 
author: 

Dr. Sidney Foreman is Archivist of the 
United States Military Academy with addi- 
tional duties as staff historian. Employed 
at West Point in various capacities since 
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1946, he has published a number of mono- 
graphs on the Military Academy and is the 
author of A History of the United States 
Military Academy, published by Columbia 
University, where he took his doctor of 
philosophy degree. He is also professor of 
social sciences at Ladycliff College, Highland 
Falls, N. Y. 


Mr. President, in order that Dr. Fore- 
man’s informative summary of the late 
President’s career may be better known 
in connection with the Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial, 1957-58, and find a permanent 
place in the proceedings of the Congress, 
I ask unanimous consent that the indi- 
cated article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(By Dr. Sidney Foreman) 


The 100th anniversary of the birthday of 
‘Theodore Roosevelt will be celebrated by the 
American people on October 27, 1958, as well 
as on other appropriate formal occasions in 
the course of the year. He will be remem- 
bered as the 26th president of the United 
States, having taken office following the 
assassination of President McKinley. Roose- 
velt was sworn into office on September 14, 
1901, and served for the remainder of the 
term. He was elected in his own right in 
1904, and served until the inauguration of 
William Howard Taft in 1909. 

Popularly, there may be more inclination 
to recall Theodore Roosevelt as Teddy, the 
hero of the war with Spain, the politician 
who affected a broadbrimmed Army hat, and 
wore an expansive grin. 

In some circles Roosevelt will be remem- 
bered as a prolific writer. Prominent for 
his literary narrative and historical works, 
he was one of the most popular authors of 
his day. His Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 
and Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail, were 
widely read. His Naval War of 1812, the bi- 
ography of Thomas Hart Benton, and the 
four volumes of The Winning of the West, 
placed him in the front rank of American 
historians, and won for him the presidency 
of the American Historical Association in 
1912. His published books and articles num- 
bered more than 2,000. 

In the hearts and minds of Americans who 
were repelled by urban life and the evils 
of industrialization, the cult of the hunter- 
naturalist which Roosevelt represented in his 
writings struck a responsive chord. His ex- 
peditions into the African jungle in 1910 and 
into the unmapped interior of Brazil in 1914 
were widely and dramatically publicized. In 
addition, Roosevelt’s experience as a rancher, 
his hunting trips in the West, and his invi- 
tation to Geronimo to participate in the in- 
augural parade made him the idol of the 
devotees of outdoor life. Roosevelt's fond- 
ness for big game hunting gave rise, in a 
playful allusion, to the name Teddy Bear for 
the stuffed, plush toy bear. His support of 
Federal conservation legislation with Gifford 
Pinchot, head of the United States Forest 
Service, appeared to make possible an out- 
door career for every office- and factory- 
bound American. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Roosevelt was catapulted into the presi- 
dency by the reputation he won as a military 
man; a role which he found most attractive. 
Any judgment of his many-sided public life 
will necessarily have to take into considera- 
tion his career as a soldier. 

In 1882, the year The Naval War of 1812 
was published, Roosevelt was commissioned 
as a second lieutenant in the 8th Regiment 
of the New York National Guard. This ex- 
perience presaged his active interest in both 
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the Army and the Navy. His years of serv- 
ice in the National Guard, which he left as 
a captain in February 1886, were later offered 
as a supporting justification for his request 
to organize the Rough Riders. His research 
in naval history established him as an au- 
thority on naval matters and was most use- 
ful when, in 1897, he became Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy. He then gave free rein 
to his expansionist convictions, as well as 
to his belief in the importance of larger 
naval appropriations and military prepared- 
ness. Roosevelt liked to summarize his rea- 
sons for this and other policies with short, 
pithy maxims. One of his favorites was, 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick; you 
will go far.” 

With Secretary of the Navy John D. Long, 
Roosevelt did all that he could to prepare 
the fleet for the war with Spain which he 
felt was inevitable. With this end in view, 
he used as much of the naval appropriation 
as he could for target practice. He also en- 
couraged naval officers to take a more active 
part in determining the course of political 
events. It was on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 25, 1898, that Roosevelt sent the famous 
cable to Admiral Dewey—that in the event 
of war to “see that the Spanish fleet does 
not leave the Asiatic coast,” and to begin 
operations in the Philippine Islands. These 
instructions laid the groundwork for the vic- 
tory at Manila Bay. 

Characteristic of Roosevelt’s imagination 
and initiative was his recommendation, on 
March 25, 1898, after seeing pictures of a 
flying machine, that the Navy and War 
De ents explore the costs and military 
applications of this new apparatus. 

After the Maine was sunk in Havana Har- 
bor, Roosevelt resigned as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy and offered to organize a 
regiment for the New York National Guard. 
But he changed his plans when Congress 
authorized three cavalry regiments to be re- 
cruited in the West, and Secretary of War 
Russell A. Alger offered him the command of 
one. Roosevelt accepted in April 1898, to 
serve as a lieutenant colonel under the more 
experienced Leonard Wood, and as a colonel 
when the latter was promoted. The new 
unit which Roosevelt and Wood organized 
was designated the 1st United States Volun- 
teer Cavalry; the newspapers named the mot- 
ley collection of recruits “The Rough Riders.” 
Most of the men were cowpunchers from 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma; there 
were also a few college graduates. The unit 
was ordered on June 7 to leave for Cuba from 
Tampa, Fla., after a short period of organi- 
zation and drill at San Antonio, Tex. Roose- 
velt’s major concern was that the war should 
be over before he could get to Cuba and join 
the action. His first contact with the enemy 
was made when his regiment was landed at 
the village of Daiquiri on June 22, and 
ordered against Las Guasimas. In the action 
which followed, more Americans than Span- 
iards were killed. Whether or not Roosevelt’s 
unit was caught in an ambush is not known. 
However, the regiment did continue to ad- 
vance on Santiago. 

The next military clash in which Roose- 
velt was involved took place at El Caney. 
In that area, Wood, Roosevelt, and the 
Rough Riders advanced against Spanish bat- 
teries. There has been some dispute over 
whether they charged up San Juan Hill or 
nearby Kettle Hill. But there has been none 
concerning Roosevelt’s personal bravery; it 
Was most conspicuous according to those who 
witnessed him in battle. “I waved my hat 
and we went up the hill with a rush,” was 
the way he described the charge in his 
memoirs. ' 

After the action was over in Cuba, many 
men became ill of yellow fever. When noth- 
ing was done about moving the men home, 
& group of career officers persuaded Roosevelt 
to draft a letter which was presented to 
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Gen. Willlam R. Shafter, the commanding 
general. When General Shafter callously re- 
fused to accept the petition, the critical press 
reported the incident in every part of the 
country. The War Department was embar- 
rassed by the unfavorable publicity and the 
troops were quickly ordered home. This in- 
cident resulted in another personal victory 
for Theodore Roosevelt. For the rest of his 
life Roosevelt was deeply attached to the 
veterans of his regiment—the Rough Riders— 
and they to him. The charge at San Juan 
Hill and Roosevelt's intervention on behalf 
of the soldiers in Cuba were so widely pub- 
licized that the popularity he won led him 
to the governorship, the vice presidency, and 
finally to the presidency of the United States. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLICIES 


His most important public contributions to 
American life were made as President. In 
that office, his outstanding achievements re- 
sulted from his efforts to adjust the Nation 
to a new role made necessary by the impact 
of the industrial revolution and the conclu- 
sion of the war with Spain. It was his deci- 
sive political action which led to the building 
of the Panama Canal, expanded the area of 
American commerce, and further united the 
Nation. Roosevelt defended his arbitrary 
moves against the Republic of Columbia 
with the words, “I took the Canal Zone and 
let Congress debate, and while the debate 
goes on, the canal does also.” 

Theodore Roosevelt further advanced 
American hegemony in Latin America by 
asserting the rights of the United States 
in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere 
republics. His goal was to rid the American 
continents of any European controls. This 
policy became known as the Roosevelt corol- 
lary to the Monroe Doctrine. 

But Roosevelt’s concern also embraced 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. He did not hesi- 
tate to express American diplomatic interest 
in Venezuela, Morocco, or China. A major 
expression of this far-reaching policy was 
his influence in ending the Russo-Japanese 
War with the Treaty of Portsmouth, on Sep- 
tember 5, 1905. 

Rooseveltian domestic policies were re- 
stricted by Democratic opposition and by the 
hostile distrust of conservative, stand-pat 
elements in his own Republican Party. A 
number of successful domestic programs, 
however, were associated with the Roosevelt 
name. The most notable was his demand 
that the trusts—large industrial combina- 
tions—hbe placed under public controls. He 
also encouraged consumer protection by pure 
food and drug laws. 


INFLUENCE UPON THE ARMY AND NAVY 


President Roosevelt used his office to im- 
prove the effectiveness of both the Army and 
the Navy. For the Army, he encouraged the 
formation of the General Staff Corps, the 
Army War College, and the office of the Chief 
of Staff. He emphasized the need for a 
larger Army, and higher standards for en- 
listed and officer personnel. He also force- 
fully supported the modernization and phys- 
ical reconstruction of the Military Academy 
at West Point. To encourage recognition 
of merit, as opposed to promotion for 
seniority alone, it was Roosevelt who pro- 
moted John J. Pershing from captain to 
brigadier general for his outstanding serv- 
ices against the Moros in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Theodore Roosevelt urged simiiar reforms 
and physical growth for the Navy. A turn- 
ing point in American naval policy was his 
approval of an agreement on February 24, 
1903, giving the United States naval coal- 
ing stations in Cuba. In addition, he made 
the pioneer proposal that Congress make 
appropriations for submarines to strengthen 
the Navy's aggressive potential. And to 
dramatize the Navy's role of support for 
American political policy, he sent the fleet 
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on a world cruise (December 1907-February 
1909) to test its capacity for long-range 
operations. 

Roosevelt was outspoken in favor of 
strengthening American defenses even be- 
fore the outbreak of World War I in Europe. 
After the election of Woodrow Wilson, he 
took up the cudgels in an active campaign 
against the new President's policies. 
Roosevelt urged the American people to pre- 
pare militarily and to aid the allied powers. 
His speaking tour in the West was a cru- 
sade of enlightenment against pro-German 
propaganda. Roosevelt then begged for au- 
thority to raise a volunteer division and to 
command one of its brigades when the 
United States entered the war. His request 
was turned down. Although embittered by 
this denial, as well as the death of his 
youngest son in the service, he spoke and 
wrote effectively to whip up American sup- 
port of the war effort. American help to 
France was s0 closely tied to the Roosevelt 
name that when the first American troops 
march through the streets of Paris on July 4, 
1917, the Parisians shouted, “Teddy! Teddy! 
Long live the Teddies.” 

Rooseveltian policies created the organi- 
zation and cadres in both the Army and 
Navy which led the way to the victories 
of World War I. On January 6, 1919, Theo- 
pg Roosevelt died in his sleep at the age 
of 61. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday is well 
worth remembering in 1958 for his contri- 
butions to the national life and national 
strength of the United States. The record 
of his dedicated citizenship also should be 
Tecalled as an inspiration to the American 
people in the struggle for the survival of 
freedom in the world. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TION OF STAFF DIRECTOR OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, late 
yesterday afternoon a letter from the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary dated March 25, 1958, was 
received in the office of the Standing Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, of 
which I am chairman, referring to the 
subcommittee the nomination of Gordon 
MacLean Tiffany, of New Hampshire, to 
be staff director for the Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

Therefore, I announce at this time that 
the Senate Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee will hold a hearing on this 
nomination on Tuesday morning at 9:30 
a. m., April 1, 1958, in room 104-B, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Section 105 (a) of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957—71 Statutes at Large, page 634— 
requires the advice and consent of the 
Senate to the appointment of the staff 
director of the Commission. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to be a 
party to delay in getting the Civil Rights 
Commission into full operation, partic- 
ularly since the life of the Commission 
is only 2 years from the date the act be- 
came law, namely, September 9, 1957. 
Already, several months have gone by. 
I am anxious to complete the hearing on 
Mr. Tiffany’s nomination, and to get it 
before the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, so that the Senate may act as soon 
as possible. 
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PRAYER ON ANNUAL BROTHER- 
HOOD NIGHT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. . 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1958, I addressed a banquet 
held by a group of dentists in the District 
of Columbia, on annual Brotherhood 
Night. A very moving prayer was de- 
livered on that occasion by by the Very 
Reverend Edward B. Bunn, S. J., presi- 
dent of Georgetown University. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAYER FOR BROTHERHOOD, DELIVERED BY THE 
Very REVEREND Epwarp B. Bunn, S. J. 
PRESIDENT OF GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, ON 
ANNUAL BROTHERHOOD NIGHT, FEBRUARY 25, 
1958 
Almighty and Eternal God, in the bound- 

lessness of Thy paternal love, Thou has 

created all men to be Thy children. In Thy 
all embracing goodness, Thou does not regard 
the differences and the barriers which in 
their pride men have set up, between nation 
and nation, between races and classes, be- 
tween rich and poor, learned and unlettered; 
but Thou does look only to this that every 
man is the object of Thy predilection and 
the handiwork of Thy power. Grant us 
then, Heavenly Father, in imitation of Thee 
to have regard not to those things which 
separate and divide us, but rather to that 
truth which unites us all in Thee. Give us 

grace to see in each of our fellowmen a 

child of God and treat all men accordingly. 

Thus may we, in peace, in mutual respect 

and in fraternal charity, fulfill the holy 

words of the Psalmist: “Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethern to dwell 
together in unity.” Amen. 


FREIGHT RATE RESOLUTION BY 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
YOUNG DEMOCRATS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. John R. Churchill, pub- 
lisher of the Oregon Democrat, under 
date of February 5, enclosing a resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Young Democrats, at Reno, Nev., 
with regard to freight rates. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

THE OREGON DEMOCRAT, 
Portland, Oreg., February 5, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I was happy to hear of 
your able pleading before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Frankly, I am con- 
vinced that the freight rate question is one 
of the best campaign issues of the coming 
election. I am enclosing a copy of my 
freight rate resolution which was passed at 
the National Convention of Young Demo- 
crats, at Reno. 

As long as distance costs have gone up 
scarcely at all, I see no justification what- 
ever for penalizing distant shippers, just 
because percentage increases in rates are 
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more easy to administer than any other 
method of increases. 
With best regards. 
JOHN A, CHURCHILL. 


FREIGHT RATE RESOLUTION 


1. Whereas the railroad freight rates of 
the past 10 years have been increased by 
the percentage method, to over 100 percent 
of the 1946 rate structure, and it is ex- 
pected that the next two decades will wit- 
ness an increase of at least another 100 per- 
cent; and 

2. Whereas the percentage method of rate 
increases has discriminated unfairly against 
distant shippers, because the line-haul costs 
have not increased as much as terminal costs, 
and this discrimination has disrupted trade 
relationships between many parts of the 
country, obstructing the free flow of eco- 
nomic activity within the United States; 

3. We urge that Congress direct the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to restore the 
doliars-and-cents rate relationships existing 
in 1946, and to make any future rate in- 
creases on a dollars-and-cents basis, based 
on actual increases in costs. 


ADDRESSES, PRAYERS, AND PRO- 
GRAM AT KIWANIS BROTHER- 
HOOD LUNCHEON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 27, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Witey] and I represented the 
United States Senate at the Kiwanis 
Brotherhood luncheon, given in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the Georgetown, D. C., 
and Washington, D. C., Kiwanis Clubs. 

This was one of the most moving affairs 
of this type I have ever attended, and I 
am honored to make this request for the 
insertion in the Recorp of the program, 
the prayers, introductory remarks by Dr. 
Morton O. Alper, president of the 
Georgetown Kiwanis Club; address by 
Dr. Ali Amini, Ambassador of Iran; ad- 
dress by Mr. G. L. Mehta, Ambassador of 
India; and address by Dr. Everett 
Clinchy, president of World Brother- 
hood, president of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
gram of the luncheon, the prayers, and 
the brief individual addresses by various 
participants, be printed in the RECORD, 

In my judgment this discussion of 
world brotherhood should be of great in- 
terest to Senators, and I believe that this 
program should be made a matter of 
historic record. 

There being no objection, the various 
materials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PROGRAM 

Presiding: Reid Wallace, president, Wash- 
ington Kiwanis Club. 

Entire assembly: First verse of America; 
pledge of allegiance. 

Invocation: Dr. Norman Gerstenfeld, rabbi 
of the Washington Hebrew congregation. 

Lunch. 

Air Force hymn: 
United States Air Force. 

Prayer of brotherhood: Dr. Edward G. 
Latch, minister of the Metropolitan Memo- 
rial Methodist Church. 

Introduction of honored guests: C. Vernon 
Hill, chairman, Kiwanis International sup- 
port of churches committee. 

Introduction of speakers: Morton O. Al- 
per, president, Georgetown Kiwanis Club. 


Singing Sergeants, 
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A Moslem Looks at Brotherhood: Dr. Ali 
Amini, Ambassador of Iran. 

A Buddhist Looks at Brotherhood: Mr. U. 
Win, Ambassador of Burma. 

A Hindu Looks at Brotherhood: Mr. G. L. 
Mehta, Ambassador of India. 

Summation: Dr. Everett Clinchy, presi- 
dent of World Brotherhood, president of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

The Lord's Prayer: Singing Sergeants, 
United States Air Force. 

Benediction: Rev. Gilbert Hartke, O. P., 
Catholic University. 


PRAYER BY EDWARD G. LATCH 


O God, who hast made of one blood all 
nations of men; give us to know that Thou 
art the Father of all and that we, Thy chil- 
dren of every race and nation are brothers 
together. Let us not close the door of fellow- 
ship to any brother. Make us to remember 
that whatever we do to one of the least of 
these, our brethren, we do unto Thee, and by 
Thy great love help us to seek for all men 
everywhere the opportunity of fullness 
of life. 

Pour out Thy Spirit upon us that there may 
be within us and without a fellowship where 
there is no east or west, no south or north, no 
bond or free. Deliver us from self-righteous- 
ness and foolish pride; deliver us from the de- 
sire to impose our wills upon others; deliver 
us from putting our trust in the military 
alone and neglect the demands of Thy right- 
eousness, the ways of Thy mercy and the ad- 
ventures of Thy faith. 

O Thou who hast created the world and 
sustains it, who art from everlasting to 
everlasting, make us to know that Thou art 
God and that in Thee is our hope. Grant us 
the grace to repent our misdoings and to 
yield our wills to Thine, that Thou mayest 
heal all our diseases and redeem our lives 
from destruction. Bring us more and more 
into fellowship with our fellow man. 


“In Thee there is no east or west, 
In Thee no south or north: 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


“Join hands, then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate'er your race may be. 
Who serves my Father as a son 
Is surely kin to me.” 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY DR. MORTON O. 
ALPER, PRESIDENT, GEORGETOWN KIWANIS 
CLUB 
On behalf of the Kiwanis Club of George- 

town, and our parent club, Kiwanis of Wash- 
ington, I would like to welcome our distin- 
guished guests at the head table as well as 
our distinguished guests in the audience, for 
to us, all Kiwanians are distinguished. 

It is fitting, that in observance of brother- 
hood, we should hear from representatives of 
the world’s major religions, for nothing pat- 
terns the destiny of men or nations more 
than the philosophy that motivates them. 
Understanding and respecting the philosophy 
of others is the basis for all brotherhood. 

For our part, we have come to realize that 
it is not so much a question of how a man 
believes, but that he believes. By the same 
token, we view with great concern a society 
that frowns on the practice of any faith. All 
too often, in such a system, the end can be 
justified by any means, and it is difficult to 
find common ground for mutual concepts of 
justice, ethics, and morality. 

Time has shown that we must do more 
than sit and wait, and hope for the coming 
of a Messiah. We must translate our dreams 
into realities, our prayers into action, and 
strive to build a Messianic age, an age in 
which all men will come to realize their 
brotherhood and the fatherhood of Almighty 
God. 

Our first speaker. 
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Tue Basis OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD IN 
ISLAM 

(Address by Dr. Ali Amini, Ambassador of 

Iran, to the Kiwanis Clubs of the District 

of Columbia and area, February 27, 1958) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, as a 
Moslem, I think I should greet you all in the 
traditional Islamic manner by saying: As- 
Salamun-Alaikom. Translated into simple 
English, this Arabic phrase means, “peace be 
upon you.” But the devout Moslem would 
add another phrase so that the greeting 
would mean, “Peace be upon you, and the 
mercy and blessings of God.” The meaning, 
however, goes much deeper because of the 
significant word “salam” comes from the 
same root that has given Islam its basis for 
the universal brotherhood of man through 
submission to the will of God. 

A glance at the pages of history would tell 
us how all this came about. 

Prophet Mohammed was born in Mecca 
in the year 570 A. D., in one of the noblest 
Arab families, namely the Koreish family. 
But the Arabia of the early sixth century was 
a very unhappy land. 

It was, as historians have called it, a land 
of intolerances and civil wars; and those who 
did not speak Arabic were considered to be 
absolutely inarticulate, unable to express 
themselves. Into such a society was the 
prophet of Islam born. But two decades after 
the prophetic call, this society was changed, 
and the teachings of Islam had brought 
about a revolution unprecedented in the an- 
nals of human history. 

And what we see next is this: 

Belal, an Abyssinian, becomes the Governor 
of Medina. Bazan, a Persian, is appointed 
the Governor of Yemen. A young freed slave, 
Zaid, is adopted by the prophet as his son, 
Soheib, a Greek convert, leads prayers at the 
very Mosque of the Prophet; and another 
freed slave, Osma Ibn Zaid, is supported as 
commander of the army. All traces of racial 
prejudice are forgotten, and the baseless 
theory of the supremacy of the so-called 
chosen race and language abandoned forever. 

This revolution in human thought and 
society continued with the spread of Islam 
to other lands. Non-Arabs, mainly Persians, 
contributed to Arab grammar and wrote the 
first dictionary of the Arabic language. 

Perhaps the best incident which illustrates 
this Islamic brotherhood took place in the 
year 638 A. D., at the fall of the city of Jeru- 
salem. 

As you know, the patriarch of Jerusalem 
had agreed to surrender the city to the caliph 
in person. Omar, the second caliph was not 
with the army. A messenger was sent to 
Medina to inform the caliph of the matter, 
and the caliph set out on the long 600-mile 
journey accompanied by a seryant. Only 
one camel was available for the journey. and 
so the caliph and the servant rode it by 
turn. It so happened that when they 
reached Jerusalem, it was the servant's turn 
to ride the camel; and the caliph of Islam 
entered the city leading the camel on which 
his servant was riding. 

The question is: How did such a great 
change occur in such a short period of time? 

The answer is: Islamic brotherhood. 

Brotherhood, the universal brotherhood of 
Islam, is not a statesman's or a reformer's 
dream. It is neither an ideal envisaged by 
the weak, nor is it a promise given by the 
powerful to pacify surging masses. It is a 
reality. It transcends political equality, or 
equality in the eye of the land of the land. 
It is equality in everything: from worship to 
economic equality and opportunity and priv- 
ileges, including the sharing of scientific 
knowledge. On a higher plane, it is that 
kind of equality and brotherhood that are 
achieved through dedication to the service 
of God; and the most important way of serv- 
ing God, according to Islam, is serving hu- 
manity. 
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Indeed, the Koran and the Traditions of 
the Prophet are most explicit on this point. 
The holy Koran (ch. 33, v. 52) says, “And 
verily this brotherhood of yours is a single 
brotherhood and Allah is your Lord God and 
Cherisher.” Again, (ch. 2, v. 13) states, 
“Mankind is a single community and Allah 
has sent unto them prophets as bearers of 
good tidings and as warners against evil.” 
At another place the holy Koran explains, 
“God has created you into different nations 
that you may know and appreciate each 
other,” and the Prophet said, “The most 
pious among you is the noblest in the eye 
of God.” 

This conception of Islamic universal broth- 
erhood is best expressed by the term “Um- 
mat.“ Ummat does not mean nation, or 
follower, or a special community embracing 
a set of principles. Any person, from what- 
ever race or country of origin or language 
becomes a member of the Ummat the mo- 
ment he embraces Islam. Thus no Muslim 
is ever considered a foreigner upon enter- 
ing an Islamic country. It means the com- 
plete fusion of interests, welfare, and happi- 
ness of all under the guidance and the suze- 
rainty of Almighty God. This conception of 
equality and brotherhood is closely linked 
to the Moslem way of life. 

Thus, Islam does not recognize a priest- 
class or in fact any class whatsoever. 

In religious practices, the most learned 
man in the congregation leads prayers. In 
civil practices, the leaders must be chosen 
by the free vote of the population. 

Again, in the spiritual sphere, Islam does 
not recognize any person to act as inter- 
cessor or mediator between man and God. 
This principle is another manifestation of the 
concept of human equality and brotherhood. 
All men are equal and brothers; and the 
spiritual privileges attainable by a human 
being in the eye of God rest upon his own 
efforts in serving mankind, which is the 
noblest way to serve God Almighty. Each 
individual has direct access to God. 

Neither are non-Moslems denied this right. 
Islam bids all its followers to respect other 
nations and consider them as brothers. The 
holy Koran, in fact, even forbids Moslems to 
enter into useless and spiteful arguments 
with the followers of other faiths. Religion, 
according to Islam, is a deep personal rela- 
tionship between man and God. Hence the 
Koran says, “There is no compulsion in reli- 
gion.” 

Again, it is for this reason that Prophet 
Mohammed did not call Islam a new faith. 
The revelation, he said, is a continuation 
of what had been revealed previously to other 
prophets: Abraham, Isaac, Ishmael, Moses, 
Jesus, and other prophets. All these proph- 
ets and their God-fearing followers are to 
be respected and considered as brothers. 
Similarly, Islam forbids wars of aggression 
as such wars are not consistent with the 
principle of universal brotherhood. A Mos- 
lem is defined as a person from the harm 
of whose hands and mouth people are im- 
mune—one who does not harm anybody by 
word or deed. 

It was to express this idea further that 
the prophet of Islam said: “All humanity 
is like a single body. When a part of the 
body is afflicted, all other parts—no matter 
how remotely removed—are likewise af- 
flicted and share in the discomfort.” 

These principles of universal brotherhood 
propounded by Islam could be applied to 
modern society without any consideration 
for race, religion, or political beliefs. In 
reality, many of the accepted principles of 
modern administration and friendly political 
relations between the countries of the world 
are applications of Islamic principles. The 
ousting of war as a tool of national policy 
has been an Islamic principle initiated 13 
centuries ago. The democracy of Islam out- 
laws all racial, religious, and other baneful 
prejudices. Islam categorically rejects the 
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theory of the supremacy of one race over an- 
other. It rejects the false pretensions of 
the so-called master race of the chosen peo- 
ple. The manner in which the first four 
successors to the prophet were chosen is an 
example of democracy in action; namely, 
election to the rulers, rulers who are re- 
sponsible to the people they rule and who 
obtain their powers from those under their 
administration through the free consent of 
the people. 

To this, Islam gives a deep spiritual sig- 
nificance. It promotes human brotherhood 
to a higher level and unites humanity into 
a single community with one goal; namely, 
the worship of God through rendering serv- 
ice to man. Mere brotherhood is not con- 
sidered enough. Let me explain this through 
a Persian story: 

It is said that a man approached a wise 
man and said to him, “Sir, which is better— 
a brother or a friend?” and the wise man 
said, “It is better that the brother should 
also be a friend.” 


BROTHERHOOD AND WORLD PEACE 


(Address by Mr. U Win, Ambassador of 
Burma, before the Kiwanis Clubs of the 
District of Columbia and area, February 
27, 1958) 

It is a pleasure and privilege to participate 
in your celebration for Brotherhood Week 
and I thank the directors and officers of the 
Georgetown Kiwanis Club for the kind invi- 
tation extended to me. 

In this world there is enough money and 
material and there is no lack of intellect. 
Yet something is lacking. What is it? The 
answer is the spirit of brotherhood—the 
spirit of fellowship. This lack of the spirit 
of brotherhood and fellowship is the major 
cause of war. Apart from military conflicts, 
there are many other conflicts such as racial, 
economic, and even religious conflicts. 

In a conflict, each side has its own conceit, 
but to hide it, both parties have their own 
nicely written labels such as “New World Or- 
der,” “Coprosperity in East Asia,” and 
“Civilizing the Backward Peoples.” In al- 
most every conflict each side blames the 
other, both parties claiming that they are 
right. They use even the names of religion 
to justify their actions. They will try to 
persuade God to take their side, but they do 
not seem to make any attempt to be on 
God's side. They claim that there is only 
one God but they forget that if there is only 
one God, there must be only one family of 
men. They treat one another not only as 
strangers but as enemies. 

Since the end of the First World War, 
there have been many organizations called 
“international.” Many authors have written 
on this subject of internationalism. Ideal- 
istic workers, hoping for a better future, 
have started many international movements. 
We had the League of Nations, founded in 
1920, but it had failed to maintain peace. 
Why? Because most of these organizations 
have dealt with mere external and material 
adjustments. Too much attention has been 
paid to the material and too little to the 
spiritual side of life. 

Then a Second World War, which is un- 
paralleled in history for destruction, had 
ended. The world is still in a state of 
chaos and there is no peace and happiness. 
Again idealistic workers, lecturers and writ- 
ers produced books and have restarted inter- 


‘national organizations. These organizations 


will only be successful if the leaders can 
carry through their plans in a spirit of 
world fellowship and brotherhood. The 
peace which we all desire, peace in our 
hearts, and in our minds, peace between 
neighbors, and pcace amongst nations is no 
miracle which is God's task to perform. It 
can only come about as the result of a re- 
construction of thought, feeling and action 
by means of the spirit of fellowship and 
brotherhood. 
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In attempting to discover a form of ap- 
peal on which to base morality Buddhism 
does not appeal to any external authority 
such as a Deity, but to the natural desire 
of the human heart. Buddhists learn that 
certain actions such as selfishness, violence 
and laziness, tend to disorganize society and 
to cause unhappiness to its members. Bud- 
dhism teaches that misery and suffering are 
not the result of the wrath of God or gods, 
but are the consequence of man’s ignorance 
of his own nature and of his surroundings. 
The chief defect of our economic system 
is the existence of useless luxury on one 
side, and unnecessary burdens on the other. 
The problem is to devise some scheme of 
protection and distribution which will make 
human life less burdened on the one side 
and less full of useless luxury on the other. 
By this, I do not mean the socialism that 
takes, but I do mean the socialism that 
gives. The Buddhist concept of socialism 
is the socialism of love, which can only bring 
about realization of world brotherhood. 

The real spirit of brotherhood which is 
lacking in the world today, can be promoted 
through religion. Religion is an action of 
the heart, with the view to refining our 
nature and elevating us in the scale of hu- 
man beings. Religion is not merely theory, 
but practice. The heart, like the body, be- 
comes healthy and strong by physical ex- 
ercise. No doctrine merely held in the minds 
as an intellectual belief has any driving 
force. No doctrine is of any value unless 
and until already applied. Religion is not 
confined to any one country or to any par- 
ticular nation or race. It is universal. 

The world has found itself as one body, 
yet the fact of physical unity and economic 
interdependence, though of no great value, 
is not by itself sufficient to create a united 
family. In this we require a human con- 
sciousness of ccmmunity, a sense of per- 
sonal interrelationship amongst men, the 
spirit of world brotherhood. To have the 
spirit of brotherhood, we must realize the 
oneness of the world, and understand that 
we are one family. 

Life is a mighty wheel in perpetual motion. 
This wheel contains within it, numberless 
small wheels, corresponding to the lives of 
individual men, each of which has a pat- 
tern of its own. The great wheel and the 
small wheels; the whole world and individ- 
ual men, are intimately and indissolubly 
linked. The whole human family is so 
closely knit together that every unit is de- 
pendent upon all others for its growth and 
development. The ideal that is placed be- 
fore us, is to a mutual service and practical 
brotherhood. Mutual service is a perpetual 
call on humanity, for we are bound alike 
by the bonds of humanity. 

Science proves that the fundamental 
structure of the human mind is uniform in 
all races. What differences that there are, 
are due to historical circumstances and 
stages of development. Without recognition 
of the oneness of the world for all in all 
its aspects, spiritual as well as social, eco- 
nomic as well as political, there will never 
be peace. The spirit of world brotherhood 
is the only logical basis of all true and high 
civilization and real world peace. 


A HINDU Looks AT BROTHERHOOD 


(Address by Mr. G. L. Mehta, Ambassador of 
India, to the Kiwanis Clubs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and area, February 27, 
1958) 

Although religion has many complexions 
and dialects, it expresses the innermost 
urge of man for salvation or immortality, it 
stresses the supremacy of the spirit over 
matter, it proclaims the eternal verities of 
truth and peace, it teaches the value of 
compassion and renunciation. But while 
we recite verses from Scriptures, and sing 
hymns, we are apt to forget that these 
teachings and doctrines have to be trans- 
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lated day by day in practice by ordinary 
men and women. Unless we seek to prac- 
tice these principles in our public conduct 
and private lives, religious doctrines have 
little significance or value. 

Hinduism or the religion of the Hindus 
has been in its evolution so eclectic and all- 
embracing that it is not always easy to de- 
fine. Although the Hindus worship many 
deities and have elaborate rituals and cere- 
monies, in its essence Hinduism is inspired 
by the concept of the oneness of all things, 
of gods as well as of sentient beings. In 
Hinduism, religion and philosophy have co- 
existed, and together they have encom- 
passed some of the most abstruse thought 
that the human mind has been capable of. 

Hinduism has striven to achieve a syn- 
thesis of mind and spirit and sought har- 
mony in divergent and dissident elements. 
This underlying trend has influenced var- 
ious schools of thought and many religious 
movements. Sufism, for example, was influ- 
enced by this philosophy. One of the re- 
nowned sages of the middle ages, Kabir, 
preached and practiced a religion which 
tried to combine the spirit of Hinduism and 
Islam. And the great Muslim Emperor, Ak- 
bar, endeavored to evolve a religion in which 
he wanted to combine the best of all—he 
had also a Christian priest near him. This 
Din-i-Ilahi, as it was called, was a charac- 
teristic example of the climate of India. 

It is this fundamental concept of unity in 
diversity that leads the Hindu to believe 
that God is one but men follow different 
routes to reach Him. An ancient saying 
of the Hindus proclaims, “He is one but 
the sages describe Him differently.” The 
Hindus, therefore, do not insist on con- 
formity between different religions. Every 
man has a right to choose that form of 
belief and worship which most appeals to 
him. Hinduism, in this sense, is not a sect 
but a fellowship of all who accept the law 
of right and earnestly seek for the truth. 
Its conception of brotherhood includes not 
only human beings but all living creatures. 
The Bhagavad Gita (translated as Song Ce- 
lestial) says “part of myself is the God 
within every creature” and a still more an- 
cient sacred book of ours, the Eesha 
Upanishad, observes: “Of a certainty, the 
man who can see all creatures in himself, 
himself in all creatures, knows no sorrow.” 

From this conception are derived rever- 
ence for all life, tolerance, and compassion. 
I do not mean to suggest that as individuals 
or as a people we are not intolerant at times. 
But I do venture to say that the best 
among us from the ancient rishis to Gandhi 
have not only preached but sought to prac- 
tice this virtue of tolerance. The Hindu 
thinker readily admits points of view other 
than his own and considers them worthy of 
attention. A Hindu, if he is true to his 
principles, believes that everyone who is 
following his own religious convictions, who 
is following his own Dharma, is treading the 
right path because no one is superior enough 
to show him a better way. All spiritual re- 
ligions are paths of truth. There is no one 
uniform standard for the human race; 
whether one worships in a temple or taber- 
nacle, a church or a mosque or synagogue, 
provided he does it sincerely and with hu- 
mility and reverence, there is no reason why 
other people should try to deflect him from 
his course. Religion is a matter of convic- 
tion, not coercion. 

The idea that mankind is one is enshrined 
in an old Sanskrit saying, “To the enlight- 
ened ones, the whole world is a family.” In- 
dia, in many respects, has been like a vast 
ocean in which many streams of races and 
religions have flown since times immemorial, 
and India has had the capacity of absorbing 
these varied trends, of assimilating them in- 
stead of rejecting them. If I may add in 
parenthesis, even centuries ago, people who 
were persecuted in other lands because of 
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their religion have come over to India and 
India gave them refuge. Systems of thought 
have developed in India trying to harmonize 
various creeds and distill the essence of reli- 
gion from the mass of doctrines and the 
gamut of rituals and ceremonies. The Hin- 
dus revere and worship Buddha. Christianity 
reached India nearly 1,900 years ago and 
there are over 10 million Christians of var- 
ious denominations in India going to their 
churches and following their creeds. There 
are 45 million Moslems; and Hindus hold 
sacred not only the mosques and shrines of 
the Moslems but revere many of their saints 
as holy men. 

It is this heritage of the imminence of the 
divine, the supremacy of spirit over matter 
which inspires countless men and women 
through the ages. May I conclude by recit- 
ing an ancient prayer of ours, recited on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Jumna and 
which has been used almost daily by mil- 
lions for more than 3,000 years; for, it is as 
vital and ennobling today as when first ut- 
tered in the dim past. 


“Lead me from the unreal to the real. 
Lead me from darkness to light. 
Lead me from death to immortality. 
Peace, peace, peace.” 


ADDRESS BY DR. EVERETT CLINCHY, PRESIDENT 
OF WORLD BROTHERHOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS 


On behalf of world brotherhood, I want 
to congratulate the Kiwanis Club of George- 
town on the success of this unique and 
meaningful event in celebration of Brother- 
hood Week. This occasion—when we have 
with us their Excellencies, the Ambassadors 
of India, Iran, and Burma, representing 3 
great religions of the East, as well as Rabbi 
Gerstenfeld, Dr. Latch, and Reverend Hartke, 
of 3 of the faiths predominating in our 
Western World—symbolizes the growing 
yearning of us of all creeds, to know more 
about our brothers of the human race, and 
to understand the faiths by which they live. 

This is also an occasion for us of the West- 
ern World, to be reminded that the concept 
of the brotherhood of man can be said to 
have originated in Asia, where it is a basic 
element in the great living religions. Be- 
cause of this fact, Moslems, Hindus, and 
Buddhists in many cities of Southeast Asia 
have shown great interest in creating un- 
der their own leadership, committees and 
chapters of world brotherhood. These com- 
mittees work with the leaders of their own 
educational institutions, religious groups, 
community, youth and business organiza- 
tions, in developing educational programs to 
overcome prejudice based on differences in 
race, religion, and culture. We are very 
proud of the fact that world brotherhood 
has as members of its general assembly dis- 
tinguished leaders of many different coun- 
tries, religions, groups, and races. 

Another reason for which this occasion to- 
day seems to me so important is that it is 
evidence of a deep and growing concern on 
the part of businessmen and men of affairs— 
Kiwanians—for things of the spirit and for 
the development of real friendship among 
all members of the great family of man. 
This is one of the most encouraging signs o 
our troubled times. : 

And now I want to bring you a message 
which one of our cochairmen, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, has sent us for Brotherhood Week: 
If one could organize a plebiscite in all the 
countries of the earth on the following ques- 
tion: “Are you in favor of world brother- 
hood?” the response would be a unanimous 
“Yes.” How, therefore, can there be any 
doubt as to the power of an idea which lies 
so implicit in the heart of every man and 
woman in the world? Furthermore, if one 
considers history in its perspective, one per- 
ceives that brotherhood has won over to it, 
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peoples and continents formerly hostile or 
divided. In spite of appearances, the idea is 
making its way. It will do so all the more 
quickly, as it becomes apparent to all gov- 
ernments that war is no longer a solution to 
the problems of this time, and that from 
now on we must all live together or perish 
together. 


BROTHERHOOD LUNCHEON: BENEDICTION, 
FATHER HARTKE 
We give Thee thanks, Almighty God, for 
these, Thy benefits, which we have received 
from Thy bounty. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 
FEBRUARY 27, 1958. 


FARM LEGISLATION—LETTER TO 
THE PRESIDENT FROM SENATOR 
JOHNSON OF TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to read for the RECORD a 
brief letter I have written to the Presi- 
dent, and to have printed in the RECORD 
in connection therewith a statement by 
the Senate majority policy committee, 
concurred in by 42 Members of the Sen- 
ate. The letter is very brief and reads 
as follows: 


SENATE MAJORITY POLICY COMMITTEE, 
March 27, 1958. 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son has sent the following letter and en- 
closure to the President: 

> MARCH 27, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing for 
your consideration a resolution adopted by 
the Senate majority policy committee and 
signed by 42 Members of the Senate majority. 
I commend it to your attention, 

The measure to which it refers represents 
an effort by Members of both parties in the 
Congress to maintain the income and pur- 
chasing power of our farmers at a time when 
it is vitally important that we keep our 
economy at the highest possible level. Itis 
my understanding that the Senate minority 
policy committee has also urged that the 
measure be approved. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Majority Policy 
Committee. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement by the Senate 
majority policy committee. The state- 
ment or resolution refers to the farm 
bill, which is now at the White House 
awaiting the President’s action. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE MAJORITY POLICY COMMITTEE, 
March 27, 1958. 

Whereas net income from farming has 
fallen from $14.3 billion in 1952 to $11.5 bil- 
lion in 1957; and 

Whereas the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar has fallen from 47 percent in 
1952 to 40 percent in 1957 during the same 
period that the Consumer Price Index has 
risen from 114.6 to 115.4; and 

Whereas the drop in farm purchasing 
power has contributed directly to unem- 
ployment in manufacturing industries which 
depend upon agriculture for a substantial 
share of the market 

Therefore, the Senate majority policy 
committee respectfully urges the President to 
sign into law the bill passed by Congress 
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which would prevent use of the powers of 
Government to force farm income down be- 
low 1957 levels. We believe that this meas- 
ure is an act of simple justice and would 
represent an important weapon in the battle 
against increasing unemployment. 

LYNDON B. Jonunson, Chairman; MIKE 
MANSFIELD; THOMAS C, HENNINGS, Jr.; 
RICHARD B, RUSSELL; ROBERT S. KERR; 
CARL HAYDEN; THEODORE F. GREEN; 
JAMES E. MURRAY; LISTER HILL; ALLEN 
J. ELLENDER; JAMES O. EASTLAND; RUS- 
SELL B. LONG; J. W. FULBRIGHT; JOSEPH 
S. CLARK; JOHN A. CARROLL; W. KERR 
Scorr; JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY; FRANK 
CHURCH; ALAN BIBLE; STROM THUR- 
MOND; A. S. MIKE MONRONEY; HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY; JOHN L. MCCLELLAN; 
JOHN F. KENNEDY; DENNIS CHAVEZ; 
HENRY M. JACKSON; RICHARD L, NEU- 
BERGER; HERMAN E. TALMADGE; OLIN D, 
JOHNSTON; WARREN G. MAGNUSON; 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE; PAUL H. DOUGLAS; 
RALPH YARBOROUGH; JOHN SPARKMAN; 
Sam J. ERVIN, Jr.; STUART SYMINGTON; 
WAYNE MORSE; ESTES KEFAUVER; PAT 
MCNAMARA; JOHN STENNIS; GEORGE 
SMATHERS; ALBERT GORE. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today, it stand in adjournment until 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day at the Sheraton Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., there is being held the 
National Conference of Organizations 
on International Trade. The theme of 
the conference is Reciprocal Trade: The 
1958 Imperatives. 

More than 125 national and local or- 
ganizations from every section of the 
United States are participating in the 
conference. 

Representing industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, commerce, consumers, civic groups, 
religious life, our two major political 
parties, and all other phases of American 
life, the memberships of these organiza- 
tions comprise the majority of the vot- 
ing citizens of the United States. 

As individuals and as organizations, 
the conference participants may disagree 
on many other issues. It is significant, 
however, that they are in agreement in 
support of an extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, which is before Con- 
gress at this time. 

It was my privilege to be one of the 
participants in the program of the con- 
ference this afternoon, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Philip Cortney, chair- 
man, United States Council of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

The following speakers were partici- 
pants: 

- The Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State; the Honorable James 
F. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor; the Hon- 
orable C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State; Henry J. Heinz II, 
president, H. J. Heinz Co.: and James S. 
Schramm, executive vice president, 
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James S. Schramm Co., and a director 
of the National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation. 

I, too, had the honor to participate in 
the afternoon’s program. 

This evening, the President is to be 
the honored guest, and he will be intro- 
duced by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN. Also present at the dinner 
this evening will be the Vice President. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the participating organizations 
and the names of the heads of the or- 
ganizations be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE CON- 
FERENCE SUPPORTING RECIPROCAL ‘TRADE 
PROGRAM 


American Association of Port Authorities, 
P. J. McCulloch, president. 

American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Oscar deLima, acting president. 

American Association of University 
Women, Dr, Anna L. Rose Hawkes, president. 

American Cotton Shippers Association, E. 
F. Creekmore, president. 

American Farm Bureau 
Charles B. Shuman, president. 

AFL-CIO, George Meany, president. 

American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Ralph E. Casey, president. 

American Retail Federation, Rowland 
Jones, Jr., president. 

erican Seafood Distributors Association, 
Walter R. Meier, Jr., president. 

American Veterans Committee, William R. 
Ming, president. 

AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II), Stuart J. Satullo, national com- 
mander, 

American Watch Association, 
Graef, president. 

Americans for Democratic Action, Robert 
Nathan, president. 

Association of Marine Underwriters of the 
United States, Harold Jackson, president. 

Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, John J. 
McDonough, president. 

Automotive Exporters Club, J. Theodore 
Wolfson, president. 

Baltimore Association of Commerce, Mar- 
tin B. Kohn, president. 

Board of World Peace of the Methodist 
Church, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, president. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, George Harrison, grand president. 

Brunswick Port Authority, Joe Isenberg, 
chairman. 

Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Charles 
N. Diefendorf, president. 

Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Claude W. Maloney, president. 

Canners League of California, O. R. Hayes, 
president. 

Catholic Association for International 
Peace, Harry W. Flannery, president. 

Cedar Rapids Chamber of Commerce, L. P. 
Boudreaux, president. 

Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
meen George E. Whitwell, acting presi- 
dent. 

Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Cliff C. Jones, Jr., president, 

Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Newark, N. J., James E. Mitchell, president. 

Chamber of Commerce of the New Or- 
leans Area, E. N. Rowley, president. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Philip M. Talbott, president. 

Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Joseph L. Block, president. à 

Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Edward Staley, president. 


Federation, 


Jean R. 
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Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
George L, Bell, president. 

Committee of American Steamship Lines, 
Solon B. Turman, chairman. 

Committee on Foreign Trade Education, 
Warren Dywer, chairman. i 

Cooperative League of the United States 
of America, Murray Lincoln, chairman, 

Dallas Chamber of Commerce, J. E. Jons- 
son, president. 

Dayton Area Chamber of Commerce, Ken- 
neth P. Morse, president. 

Detroit Board of Commerce, Ross Roy, 
president. 

Export Managers Association of San 
Francisco, R. A. Rothe, president. 

Export Managers Club of Chicago, Charles 
A. Hofstetter, president. 

Foreign Commerce Club of New York, 
Erwin Wedemann, president. 

Foreign Trade Association of Southern 
California, Herbert H. Pierce, president. 

Foreign Traders Association of Philadel- 
phia, Charles M. Hentz, president, 

Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, Clay 
J. Berry, president. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, Delbert Relogle, chairman. 

Galveston Chamber of Commerce, Edward 
Schreiber, president. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president. 

Georgia Ports Authority, Robert E. Frank- 
enfield, chairman. 

Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Thomas M. Hennessey, president. 

Greater Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
W. P. Brennan, president. 

Greater Erie Chamber of Commerce, K. H. 
Ishler, president. 

Greater Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, 
Don F. Seygerth, president. 

Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 
William C. MacInnes, president. 

Houston Port Bureau, Nicholas Patton, 
general manager. 

Houston World Trade Association, William 
L. Brewster, president. 


Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
Harry T. Pritchard, president. 
International Advertising Association, 


George E. Kendall, president. 

International House, New Orleans, Joseph 
M. Rault, president. 

Jacksonville Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Glenn Marshall, Jr., president. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America, Benjamin H. Chasen, national 
commander. 

Junior World Trade Association of San 
Francisco, Richard J. Abbott, president. 

Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade of the City 
of New York, Morton Morris, president. 

Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association, C. M. 
Dozier, Jr., president. 

League of Women Voters of the United 
States, Mrs. John G. Lee, president. 

Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, George 
J. Badenhausen, president. 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, George 
B. Gose, president. 

Louisville Chamber of Commerce, Dillman 
A. Nash, president. 

Maine Port Authority, Donald S. Laughlin, 
president. 

Maryland Port Authority, Robert W. Wil- 
liams, chairman, 

Massachusetts Council of Retail Mer- 
chants, Daniel Bloomfield, managing direc- 
tor. 

Miami-Dade County Chamber of Com- 
merce, James Moulder, president. 

Millers National Federation, G. S. Ken- 
nedy, president. 

Milwaukee Association of Commerce, Lester 
S. Olsen, president. 

Milwaukee World Trade Club, P. C. Foote, 
president. 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, Felton 
Colwell, president. 
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Mississippi Valley Association, W. W. Hollo- 
well, chairman, 

Mobile Chamber of Commerce, George M. 
Hass, president. 

Motion Picture Association of America, 
Eric Johnston, president. 

National Anti-Dumping Committee, A. W. 
Horton, president. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, president. 

National Council of American Importers, 
I. Mark Bomba, president. 

National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, Rev. Edwin 
'T. Dahlberg, president. 

National Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. 
Moise S. Cahn, president. 

National Council of Negro Women, Miss 
Dorothy Height, president. 

National Farmers Union, James G. Patton, 
president. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, Miss Hazel Palmer, 
president. 

National Retail Merchants Association, 
George W. Dowdy, president. 

Norfolk Chamber of Commerce, Henry Clay 
Hofheimer, president. 

Norfolk Port Authority, J. Rives Worsham, 
Sr., chairman. 

North Atlantic Ports Association, James W. 
Davis, president. 

Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Mortimer 
Smith, president. 

Oakland World Trade Club, Jack O. 
Grounds, president. 

Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Ralph E. 
Svaboda, president. 

Overseas Automotive Club, E. R. Wyler, 
president. 

Pacific American Steamship Association, 
Ralph Dewey, president. 

Port of Beaumont, R. A. Coale, president. 

Port of Detroit Commission, T. H. Brown- 
ing, chairman. 

Port Everglades, Nelson DeBan, chairman. 

Port of New Orleans, Edgar A. G. Bright, 
president. 

Port of New York Authority, Donald V. 
Lowe, chairman. 

Port of Palm Beach, Billy B. Burns, chair- 
man. 

Propeller Club of the United States, Adm. 
T. P. Wynkoop, national president. 

Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Sol M. 
Linowitz, president. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
Alan K. Broone, president. 

San Francisco World Trade Center Au- 
thority, Harry J. Boyle, chairman. 

Savannah District Authority, L. C. Mc- 
Clurkin, chairman. 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Irving S. 
Smith, president. 

South Atlantic and Caribbean Ports Asso- 
ciation, R. T. Spangler, president. 

Synagogue Council of America, 
Theodore L. Adams, president. 

Tobacco Association of the United States 
of America, A. P. Thorpe, president. 

Tobacco Associates, J. B. Hutson, presi- 
dent. 

Toledo Lucas County Port Authority, W. 
W. Knight, Jr., chairman. 

Traffic Club of Galveston-Texas City, M. 
L: Shupe, president. 

United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Philip Cortney, 
president. 

United States National Student Associa- 
tion, Ray Farabee, president. 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Miss Lois McColloch, president. 

United Church of Christ, Council for So- 
cial Action, Rev. Henry C. Kock, chairman. 

United Church Women, Mrs, Theodore O. 
Wedel, president. 

United World Federalists, Donald Harring- 
ton, president, 
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Washington Board of Trade, Howard C. 
Drake, president. 

Worcester Chamber of Commerce, Richard 
N. Symonds, president. 

World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, 
William L. Batt, president. 

World Trade Center of New England, 
Ernest Henderson, president, 

World Trade Club of New York, Robert J. 
Wynn, president. 

World Trade Club of Seattle, Fred Becker, 
president. 

Young Democratic Clubs of America, Nel- 
son Lancione, president. 

Young Republican National Federation, 
John Ashbrook, chairman. 

Young Women's Christian Association of 
the United States, Miss Lilace Reid Barnes, 
president. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
program also lists the experts on trade 
policy, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the names of these experts be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPERTS ON TRADE POLICY To ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

Charles P. Taft, general counsel, CNTP. 

Lamar Fleming, Jr., president, Anderson- 
Clayton; member, Randall Commission; ob- 
server, GATT-Geneva. 

C. Hawkins, economic adviser, 

United States Council, International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Lynn Edminster, vice chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, 1942-53. 

Dr. Francis C. McIntyre, director, 
2 research, California-Texas Oil Co., 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director, department 
of legislation, AFL-CIO. 

Bert Seidman, economist, research depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO. 

Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

George Dietz, director, international af- 
fairs, American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Reuben Johnson, coordinator of legisla- 
tive services, National Farmers Union. 

Dr. Irene Taueber, Institute of Advanced 
Studies, Princeton. 

Mrs. Richard Newman, League of Women 
Voters. 

Hon. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Member of 
Congress from New Jersey. 

Hon. RICHARD BoLLING, Member of Con- 
gress from Missouri. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
text of my remarks at the conference. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, OF 
MINNESOTA, TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF ORGANIZATIONS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Pouicy 
It is no secret that in recent weeks I have 

expressed some serious doubts that the re- 

ciprocal trade program can be renewed in 
this Congress without crippling amendments. 

This great conference today provides some 

hope that my doubts may be unwarranted. 

I wish to assure you that I have no desire 

in this important matter to be a true 

prophet. With your help, we may hope that 

a sound, constructive reciprocal trade pro- 

gram will be enacted this year. 

It will not be easy, however. If I don’t 
leave any other word here today, I want to 
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assure you that your opponents in this mat- 
ter are doing their usually good job. The 
pressure is terrific. Those who have been 
working hard for a long time to destroy the 
reciprocal trade program are today working 
harder than ever. The high- tariff lobbyists 
are busy not only in Washington. They are 
active all across the United States. They are 
taking advantage of every difficulty which 
industry may be facing. They are almost 
gleeful that we have a recession at this 
time. They keep repeating over and over 
again this simple message, “Low-cost foreign 
labor threatens the jobs of American work- 
ers.” Too many Americans are falling for 
this line, and they are letting us in the 
Congress know how they feel. 

Make no mistake about it. The reciprocal 
trade program is in trouble today. But it 
need not be. If all the proper and sensible 
things that are being said today at this 
conference could be told to the American 
people, I am confident that they will start 

out in support of—rather than in 
opposition to—the program. 

The nature of the protectionist lobby has 
been clear for a long time. More than 40 
years ago Woodrow Wilson declared: Wash- 
ington has seldom seen so numerous, so in- 
dustrious and so insidious a lobby. * * * 
There is every evidence that money without 
limit is being spent to sustain this lobby. 
„Great bodies of astute men seek to 
create an artificial opinion and overcome the 
interest of the public for their private 
profit.” 

This warning against the protectionist 
lobby is just as important today. Its steady 
pressure on Congress has resulted in recent 
years in a series of amendments to the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act which have 
gradually altered the act from its true pur- 
pose. Protectionist devices have been added 
to the act, some, I regret to say, with the 
blessings of the administration. Others, 
even more serious, are again threatening the 
act. 

Therefore I especially applaud this con- 
ference today. It has brought together men 
and women from both sides of the political 
aisle, from industry and from labor, from 
farm groups and church groups. Through 
these organizations we must counteract the 
deliberately concocted half-truths and un- 
truths about our foreign trade program. 
Through these organizations we must make 
every effort to have the American people un- 
derstand some simple economic facts of life. 
Let me list briefly for you a few of these 
basic facts: 

1. The Communists are engaged in an 
economic offensive which in the long run 
may constitute a greater danger than all 
their sputniks and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. As far back as 1952 their strategy 
for spreading communism shifted from mili- 
tary aggression to an economic and diplo- 
matic offensive. It was Stalin himself who 
proclaimed the new economic warfare as the 
means whereby communism would eventu- 
ally dominate the world. Last year Khru- 
shchev stated frankly, “We declare economic 
war on you Americans.” Every year the 
Soviet economic offensive is being stepped 
up. Whether it be the need for investment 
capital, requests for technical assistance, or 
negotiation of trade agreements, the Soviets 
have shown determination and skill. 

Trade has been a primary weapon in the 
arsenal of this Communist economic offen- 
sive. Trade missions from the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and the satellite coun- 
tries have been busy, especially in the un- 
committed countries of Asia and the Middle 
East. The number of trade agreements 
negotiated between the Communist bloc and 
other countries has more than doubled since 
1953. 

The tragedy is that at the very time the 
Communists are stepping up their use of 
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trade as a weapon against us in the cold 
war, we are helping them by weakening our 
own most effective instrument for promot- 
ing trade among the free nations of the 
world. I do not doubt for a split second 
that the overwhelming majority of free and 
uncommitted peoples would prefer to trade 
with us. You cannot blame them, however, 
if our protectionist tendencies drive them to 
deal with the Russians instead. 

2. A second consideration in our foreign- 
trade program is its importance for the con- 
tinued economic and political well-being of 
the Free World. Nearly every nation in the 
non-Communist world needs to buy more 
products from the United States than we 
need to buy from them. If these other 
nations cannot sell goods for American dol- 
lars with which in turn to purchase Amer- 
ican products, 1 of 3 things must happen. 
We must loan or give them the dollars that 
they need with which to buy from us; or, 
if they are caught in an inflationary situa- 
tion, with consequent weakness to them- 
selves and to the entire Free World; or, as we 
have seen, they are compelled to deal with 
the Communist bloc or to develop arrange- 
ments among themselves, such as the Euro- 
pean common market. 


A CHALLENGE AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


Our people do not fully understand the 
importance to other countries of the products 
they sell to us. We are so big and so diversi- 
fied in our production that we sometimes 
forget that other countries depend very 
heavily upon one or just a few products. 
Every time we invoke the escape clause, some 
nation or nations suffer. Some of our best 
friends—Norway, Sweden, Switzerland—have 
been among the nations thus affected. 
Imagine the howls that would go up in this 
country if because of the actions of some 
other country our entire economy were sud- 
denly threatened. 

Our friends abroad went to stand on their 
own feet. We have been glad to help them 
through the Marshall plan and other types 
of aid. But in the final analysis, their eco- 
nomic well-being will depend upon the 
growth and strengthening of the industries 
which they are best qualified to maintain. 
We must help them achieve such a goal. 

3. A third consideration—one which the 
tariff lobby so conveniently forgets to dis- 
cuss—is the importance of trade to American 
industry, American workers, and the Ameri- 
can consumer. To listen to the tariff lobby, 
trade is a one-way street—there are low-cost 
imports flooding the American market, noth- 
ing more. But the United States not only 
imports, we export as well. In fact, our 
exports far exceed our imports. Last year’s 
exports as reported total more than $20 
billion, while imports were slightly more 
than $13 billion, A 

SEVEN BILLION DOLLARS PLUS 

Of all the statistics being thrown around 
in this great debate on reciprocal trade, one 
stands out with a significance that dwarfs 
all others. But do the protectionists even 
try to explain what would happen to the 414 
million jobs dependent today upon American 
exports if they had their way with high tariff 
walls? 

Far more workers would be affected by the 
cutback in exports than would possibly be 
affected by gradually increased imports. If 
this were understood, workers in industries 
whose products are sold abroad would be 
writing us in Congress urging that the tariff 
be lowered. 

The American labor movement has again 
demonstrated its statesmanship and its un- 
derstanding in backing the reciprocal trade 
program. This morning you heard a splen- 
did address by my friend, President Dave Mc- 
Donald, of the United Steelworkers. He put 
the whole problem in proper perspective 
when he declared that labor supports the 
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program first and foremost because it is good 
for America and for the entire Free World. 
But then he pointed out so clearly that it is 
a simple matter of enlightened self-interest 
for millions of American workers. 

Dave McDonald, like the great majority of 
labor leaders in this country, has thus dem- 
onstrated that idealism and practicality can 
go handin hand. And he demonstrated this 
in a very concrete way when he discussed the 
trade adjustment program. 

America owes a debt to President McDon- 
ald for the pioneering role he played, as a 
member of the Randall Commission, in de- 
veloping the concept of trade adjustment. I 
have been proud to be associated with the 
program from the very beginning. In 1955 I 
offered a trade adjustment amendment to 
the Reciprocal Trade Act during Senate con- 
sideration of its renewal. My amendment 
lost then, but I'm hoping for success when 
I offer it again this year. 

At the risk of seeming to inject a 
note in this nonpartisan meeting, I cannot 
for the life of me understand the administra- 
tion’s failure to endorse the trade adjust- 
ment program—although there seems to be 
some disagreement among Government 
spokesmen, I'm pleased to note that Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, in his appearance be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, en- 
dorsed the program in principle. But the 
two administration spokesmen who should 
be best acquainted with the needs of Ameri- 
can industry and American workers—the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Labor—have reflected official administration 
resistance, 

Only yesterday, however, the President was 
asked by John Herling of Editors’ Syndicate 
whether he would support a trade adjust- 
ment amendment. The President indicated 
that he was not familiar with the proposal. 
This at least gives me some hope that when 
he does take a look at this important pro- 
posal he will give it his blessing—even though 
some of his Cabinet members have presumed 
to speak adversely for the administration on 
this subject. 

Despite some disagreements with Secre- 
tary Dulles in the past, and despite my great 
fondness for Secretary Mitchell, I say in all 
candor that in this case I hope the President 
takes the advice of Mr. Dulles rather than 
that of Mr. Mitchell. 

With all sincerity and good will I call 
upon the President of the United States to 
take a good look at the trade adjustment 
proposals. He should support it for two 
reasons. First, it is a proper and reasonable 
proposal for meeting the special problems 
of industries and communities and workers 
who are in fact affected by our trade policies. 
Since it is in the national interest that we 
aim to lower tariffs, it should be a matter of 
national responsibility to provide relief to 
those affected. The cost will be minimal— 
and the benefit to the program will be sub- 
stantial. Secondly, the very fate of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act renewal may well de- 
pend upon clear evidence by the administra- 
tion and the Congress that we do not intend 
to let a few communities, industries, or 
groups of workers pay the cost of a national 
trade program. 

I am convinced that there are enough 
marginal votes in the Congress which could 
be affected by a trade adjustment amend- 
ment to make the difference between victory 
and defeat on the basic act itself. 

The trade adjustment plan is not a labor 
measure—even though a labor spokesman 
did so much to develop it. It would pro- 
vide assistance to business, in the form of 
technical assistance, special tax concessions 
and loans. Communities as such would be 
helped directly with loans, technical as- 
sistance and market research. Workers 
would be assisted with extended unemploy- 
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ment insurance, retraining, and transporta- 
tion. 
RECESSION 

I want to warn against a particularly 
phony argument which is now being pushed 
in opposition to the reciprocal trade pro- 

The current recession has of course 
made everybody concerned about unemploy- 
ment levels. There is superficial logic and 
plausibility to the cry that this is certainly 
no time to increase imports and thus take 
away still more American jobs. But this is 
dangerous nonsense. This is the worst pos- 
sible time to reduce international trade. If 
we do, we threaten the 414 million jobs we 
have talked about. 

It is well to recall that in 1934 when the 
late and great Cordell Hull first promoted 
the reciprocal trade program, the Congress 
adopted it as an antidepression measure—a 
measure aimed at encouraging United States 
exports of agricultural and other products. 

There is evidence that during the reces- 
sions of 1949 and 1954 the liberalization of 
trade bore fruit. Our exports held up well— 
better than our economic activity as a whole. 
In the current recession, the story is the 
same. The current recession is a powerful 
argument for greater liberalization—not re- 
striction—of our trade program. 

As the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
makes its precarious way through Congress 
during the coming weeks, we should all be 
alert to the efforts being made to weaken 
and even destroy it. Everyone should be 
aware of our true national interest. The 
easy argument against foreign imports has 
prevailed too long. If it results in further 
weakening of our trade policy, we may all 
suffer gravely in the future. The Commu- 
nists will make further inroads into the Free 
World as their trade offensive succeeds be- 
yond their greatest hopes. Our alliances will 
break up on the shoals of trade antagonisms. 
Our own economy will decline and American 
workers will be out of work as other nations 
can no longer buy our products. 

None of these things needs to happen, for 
the alternative is not injury to American 
industry and labor. Trade adjustment pro- 
vides the means whereby the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act can be strengthened, 
not weakened. Only a strong trade policy 
will keep together a strong Free World and 
promote a continually rising standard of 
living for us all. 


FAIR TRADE IN PERIL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
several days ago I spoke to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate about my great con- 
cern over the deterioration of fair trade 
enforcement and observance. At that 
time, General Electric, one of the major 
enforcers of fair trade, had announced 
that it was abandoning a long-established 
policy of fair trade merchandising. Con- 
trary to the pronouncements of an op- 
position spokesman that “this was rec- 
ognition that fair trade was actually 
unfair to consumer and manufacturer 
alike,” the firm stated in a letter to its 
dealers and distributors that this de- 
velopment did not mean that the com- 
pany had abandoned its belief in the 
principle of fair trade. 

This, to me, is most significant. For, 
General Electric continues to maintain 
that it is convinced of the merit of fair 
trade. In a letter to its dealers, General 
Electric stated: 

Our conclusion has been dictated by cir- 
cumstances beyond our control which have 
blocked our continuation of an effective en- 
forcement program. 
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The circumstances to which General 
Electric referred are, of course, the 
mounting State court decisions which 
have either struck down or vitiated the 
effectiveness of State fair trade statutes. 
Following closely on the heels of this 
announcement came the decision of sev- 
eral other prominent fair trade manu- 
facturers that they, too, were abandon- 
ing fair trade for much the same rea- 
sons. 

Mr. President, last week, Revere Cop- 
per & Brass, Inc., announced that it, too, 
was being reluctantly compelled to aban- 
don fair trade. Revere’s announcement 
was made in a letter to its distributors 
and retailers in which the firm stated 
that it regretted to notify them of this 
action. The company further said to 
its dealers: 

You are aware of the steps our company 
has taken over many years and at great ex- 
pense to maintain fair trade prices, as it 
was our belief then, and is our belief now, 
that this was and is the proper way to do 
business. Recently, strong adherents of fair 
trade have obviously found it necessary to 
change their position. Our own position in 
trying to maintain fair trade under such 
adverse conditions has become untenable. 


Earlier last week Mr. Robert P. Gwinn, 
president of the Sunbeam Corp., and vice 
president of the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce, told an audience at a cham- 
ber dinner in Rockford, Ill., that fair 
trade is often wrongly attacked as “price 
fixing” and, indeed, fair trade has been 
greatly abused by its opponents as well 
as by many well meaning, but misin- 
formed, people. Mr. Gwinn very suc- 
cinctly gave my views on fair trade when 
he said: 

We feel frankly that the merchant who 
performs the service of marketing the prod- 
uct is entitled to a reasonable return, as is 
the case with fair-trade practices. 


Following the announcement by Gen- 
eral Electric earlier this month, preda- 
tory pricing practices lifted their ugly 
heads overnight in our metropolitan 
areas and led to a vicious price war al- 
most unlike anything on the American 
scene since the period following the cele- 
brated Schwegmann decision in 1951 and 
prior to the passage of the McGuire Act 
in 1952. 

The ramifications of these develop- 
ments are, indeed, widespread. For 
price wars permeate every strata of mer- 
chandising and spread quickly into every 
community in the land. As these ne- 
farious methods spread some firms will 
engage in loss-leader operations in or- 
der to draw the consuming public into 
their stores and then saddle the less dis- 
criminating shoppers with items of sufi- 
cient markup to offset their losses or 
with substandard merchandise. This is 
the cutthroat competition which faces 
the small-business man—the specialty- 
store owner. ‘Thus, the fairminded in- 
dependent who through the years has 
been upholding the American tradition 
of fair play in the market place by sell- 
ing good products at reasonable prices 
with reasonable returns to himself, now 
finds himself the victim of not only 
predatory pricing practices, loss-leader 
operations, but deceptive advertising and 
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a number of other duplicities. The 
small-business man is not in a position 
to withstand such machinations. By 
the same token, neither is the small 
manufacturer and it is this segment of 
the business community—the independ- 
ent wholesaler and retailer and the small 
manufacturer—about whom I am con- 
cerned. 

In the March 20 edition of Home Fur- 
nishings Daily it was reported that in 
New York City “the small stores have 
almost completely stopped ordering the 
formerly fair-trade items because of the 
low prices prevailing in the big stores.” 
One distributor was quoted as saying, 
“We sell only to the small stores. We 
are not doing any business on General 
Electric, Sunbeam, or Toastmaster.” 
Another reported that the “average 
small dealer is in a state of shock.” 
Following the price wars, subsequent to 
General Electric’s announcement, the 
big stores and chains are said to vir- 
tually have stopped advertising the for- 
merly fair-traded items. This situation 
obviously helps no one. Even some of 
the discount houses are finding this to be 
true. For example, in Philadelphia 
alone, recently four discount chains have 
gone into bankruptcy and another is 
presently undergoing reorganization 
proceeding. 

As undoubtedly Senators have ob- 
served, some of the manufacturers who 
have abandoned fair trade are large 
enough to meet, for the time being, in- 
discriminate price cutting. For large 
manufacturers can protect their na- 
tionally advertised trademarked mer- 
chandise because they have the facility 
for acquiring capital necessary to estab- 
lish a controlled system of distribution 
through such operations as integrated 
outlets and consignment practices. Ob- 
viously, such programs are beyond the 
majority of small manufacturers. Con- 
signment and integration are both ex- 
pensive and impractical for such small 
firms. But with the continuation of cut- 
throat merchandising practices, more 
manufacturers will be forced into under- 
taking such programs in order to protect 
their merchandise. For it has been 
borne out by previous experience, loss- 
leader sales have resulted in loss of pub- 
lic confidence in and loss of respect for 
the value of merchandise which is sub- 
jected to this treatment. 

The logical ultimate conclusion of such 
developments is the elimination of the 
small specialty shops and the establish- 
ment of rigid distribution systems pro- 
viding even tighter economic concentra- 
tion at a time when it is least desirable. 

Mr, President, we must not let this 
happen. The Congress must take af- 
firmative action—and we must begin to 
move now. Under normal circum- 
stances we could not afford to delay and 
especially today—during a period of re- 
cession, we dare not expose the small- 
business community to further decima- 
tion. 

We have addressed ourselves to this 
problem before and come up with what 
we thought would be effective legislation 
only to find that it, at best, was only a 
stopgap measure. 
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We are not alone in working for a 
solution to one of the most basic and 
devastating problems confronting our 
Nation today. For legislators in 45 
States have gone on record as favoring 
fair trade. Our dilemma is in finding a 
workable solution—equitable in its treat- 
ment to manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, and consumer. 

It is with this in mind that the Senate 
Small Business Committee is study- 
ing the overall fair-trade problem. The 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Retailing, 
Distribution, and Fair Trade Practices, 
of which I am chairman, has planned 
hearings at which I expect to point up 
some of the underlying problems and 
which will assist us in ascertaining fully, 
discount house operations and their im- 
pact on our national economic stability 
and specifically on small business. An 
integral part of such hearings will be the 
status of fair trade. 

A bill calling for a Federal fair trade 
law has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives. I have studied this 
bill closely, and I have met with a num- 
ber of specialists in the field of fair 
trade to discuss the contents of this bill 
and its full ramifications, as well as 
other possible measures. 

The deterioration of fair trade en- 
forcement and its concomitant, the di- 
minution of small business, is of the ut- 
most concern to me. It is my feeling 
that it must be rectified and relief must 
be quick in coming if we are not to have 
our distribution systems destroyed and 
our merchandising practices sink to an 
alltime low. 

At the moment I am not certain of the 
best approach. It may very well be that 
effective implementation by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Justice De- 
partment of existing laws might prove 
of inestimable help. It may be that new 
legislation is required in the form of a 
Federal fair-trade law or a Federal anti- 
loss-leader law. Or, possibly a combina- 
tion of the two may be required. But 
whatever the answer is, it must be found 
and acted upon and soon. 

Mr. President, I should like to invite 
the attention of Senators to two stories 
carried in the March 26 edition of Home 
Furnishings Daily concerning the plight 
of two firms, in opposite parts of the 
country, as a result of price wars which 
are rife throughout our Nation today. 
These stories are typical of many which 
are appearing in the press daily. 

In New York, Sunset Stores announced 
that the firm will no longer carry house- 
wares and electric appliances in its five 
Long Island branches. The reason given 
for this decision was competition from 
department stores and discount houses 
which have been using such items as 
loss leaders. 

A coowner of the firm has stated that 
the recent price wars, following the de- 
cision by General Electric and other 
electric appliance manufacturers to drop 
fair trade, caused his stores on Long 
Island to sell General Electric irons at 
cost. He noted that department stores 
which carry a greater variety of goods 
are in a better position than a major 
appliance chain to use electrical appli- 
ances as loss leaders. 
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This situation does not differ appre- 
ciably from that which specialty shops— 
independent businessmen—are encoun- 
tering throughout the country. For jun- 
gle type competition is either forcing 
them out of business or causing them to 
drop lines on which they can no longer 
expect a fair profit. 

Across the land, in California, one of 
Los Angeles’ major electrical appliance 
distributors, Horn & Cox, Inc., an- 
nounced it is closing its doors after 40 
years of operation. The firm’s president 
observed that— 

Business conditions in general, and more 
particularly the unfavorable climate sur- 
rounding the traffic appliance and house- 
wares distributing business, has prompted 
us to make this decision. 


Reportedly the firm was concerned 
about declining profits, further aggra- 
vated by recent decisions of electrical 
appliance manufacturers to abandon 
fair trade. 

Thus it was that another small busi- 
ness—one employing 57 persons—has 
been forced to abandon the fight for 
survival in a market place filled with 
predatory pricing practices. 

Mr. President, these situations are not 
unique; they are representative of the 
problems confronting the American 
small-business community during a 
near-crisis period of recession. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
is addressing its attention to such prob- 
lems constantly. We are hopeful that a 
study of discount house operations being 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Re- 
tailing, Distribution, and Fair Trade 
Practices will provide us with meaning- 
ful information upon which to predicate 
action to hold back the tide of business 
collapses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Home Furnishings Daily of March 

26, 1958] 
Horn & Cox, INC., ENDING OPERATIONS AFTER 
40 YEARS 
(By Lester Gilbert) 

Los ANGELES, March 25.—It is the end of 
the trail for another independent southern 
California major appliance-electric house- 
wares distributor here. 

Horn & Cox, Inc., according to Ray Cox, 
president, is completing plans to cease a 40- 
year-old operation. 

The distributor, under its original name 
of Herbert H. Horn, Inc., had hit a peak 
volume of $20 million a year with about half 
of that amount in the Admiral TV and white 
goods lines, during 1950-1951. 

When Herbert Horn retired as president, 
the business was reincorporated in 1952 as 
Horn & Cox, with Mr. Horn as chairman and 
Mr. Cox as chief executive. 

The firm then parted company with Ad- 
miral and concentrated on a specialized 
housewares operation supported by full- 
color catalogs. 

In a letter to be sent to suppliers, the 
president observed: 
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“It is with regret that we advise you that 
the owners of Horn & Cox, Inc., haye decided 
to terminate their business. 
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“Business conditions in general, and more 
particularly the unfavorable climate sur- 
sounding the traffic appliance and house- 
wares distributing business, has prompted 
us to make this decision.” 

Mr. Cox declined to elaborate on the “un- 
favorable climate,” but sources close to the 
firm indicated management was concerned 
about declining profits, further aggravated 
by the recent decision of some manufacturers 
to abandon fair trade. 

A spokesman for Horn & Cox explained, 
“The situation reminds me somewhat of a 
gambling session at Las Vegas. Some gam- 
blers know when it is time to leave the 
table; others will stick it out, despite the 
negative turn of the cards. This is definitely 
not a bankruptcy proceeding.” 

Among lines carried by Horn & Cox are 
Servel, Eureka, Sunbeam, Toastmaster, Ekco, 
Bissell, Cory, Borg, and Delmonico high fi- 
delity. Servel had been marked to move to 
RCA Victor Distributing Co. about April 1. 

Inventory of Horn & Cox was favorable, 
according to Mr. Cox, and he explained it 
would be absorbed by manufacturers, with 
complete dissolution of the firm expected 
within 60 days. 

At the time of the termination decision, 
the company employed 57, and Mr. Cox was 
confident these employees would be absorbed 
into existing operations here. 

As for his own plans, Mr. Cox said he 
would first strive for orderly liquidation of ` 
the company, and then go on an extended 
vacation prior to considering his plans. 
Clarence Fink, vice president and general 
manager, said his immediate plans are in- 
definite. 


[From Home Furnishings Daily of March 
26, 1958 
Sunset Drops HOUSEWARES IN Five STORES 

New Yorx.—Sunset Stores has dropped all 
housewares and electric housewares in five 
Long Island branches, according to Joseph 
Rudnick, coowner. 

Competition from department stores and 
discount houses on Long Island, which have 
been using such items as loss leaders, was 
given as the reason. 

The major appliance-TV chain has 
dropped the products in its stores in Levit- 
town, Massapequa, Commack, Hempstead, 
and Bay Shore. (In the Massapequa store, 
the stock of these products has been pur- 
chased by an employee who will continue to 
sell the items while operating a concession 
in the store.) 

Sunset will continue to sell such products 
in its stores in Manhattan, Westchester, the 
Bronx, and Rego Park. 

Mr. Rudnick said that during the recent 
price war, after General Electric and other 
electrics makers dropped fair trade, his stores 
on Long Island sold GE irons at cost. 

He noted that department stores, which 
have a wide variety of soft goods to sell, are 
in a better position than a major appliance 
chain to use electric housewares as loss 
leaders. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8268) to amend section 
512 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, H. R. 8268, 
as amended by your committee, revises 
the definition of the term “unrelated 
business taxable income” contained in 
the 1954 code. The general effect of this 
revision is to accord the same tax treat- 
ment for income distributed with respect 
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to limited-partnership interests held by 
certain testamentary charitable trusts 
that is presently accorded income derived 
from dividends received by such trusts. 
The bill, as amended, excludes from the 
definition of unrelated business taxable 
income the income derived from a 
limited-partnership interest only to the 
extent that the income attributable to 
such interest is actually distributed. 
This provision is to be effective with re- 
spect to taxable years of trust beginning 
after December 31, 1955. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SHORT PAID AND UNDELIVERABLE 
MAIL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 1423, H. R. 
7910. I do not expect any discussion or 
action on the bill, but I should like to 
have it made the unfinished business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7910) to revise the laws relating to the 
handling of short paid and undeliverable 
mail, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John F, Dyer, of Hawali, to be seventh 
Judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, vice Calvin C. McGregor; 
and 

George Harrold Carswell, of Florida, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of Florida, vice Dozier A. DeVane. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). If there be no 
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further reports of committees, the nomi- 
nation on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ray M. Gidney to be Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know that 
Mr. Gidney will be proud to know that 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHE] presided over the Senate 
when his nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified of 
the confirmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
it was announced that in the 149 major 
industrial labor markets there are 70 
areas of substantial labor surplus; that 
in January 1958 there were 45, and that 
in March 1957 there were 19. With re- 
spect to secondary labor markets there 
are 121 areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus today; as of January 1958 there 
were 72; and as of March 1957 there 
were 59. 

Congress can no longer postpone 
action on unemployment compensation. 
Every week we delay, nearly 40,000 
workers still without jobs are exhaust- 
ing their rights to draw benefits. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of others are draw- 
ing benefits too small to enable them 
to pay their most basic bills. Other hun- 
dreds of thousands are drawing no bene- 
fits at all—only private charity or pub- 
lic relief. Unemployment continues to 
rise. Whatever actions have been taken 
thus far to bolster the economy or to 
create new jobs, nothing has been done 
for the unemployed worker and his fam- 
ily budget. 

The alternatives are now clear; all the 
proposals are in: 

First. We can do nothing—hope the 
States will act on their own—hope the 
recession eases—or hope to help the un- 
employed through various public-works 
schemes. If we adopt this attitude, we 
are ignoring a major problem and aban- 
doning our direct responsibility. 

Second. We can adopt one of several 
proposals for supplementing unemploy- 
ment benefits through Federal grants. 
Such action, in my opinion, would fall 
far short of the real need to be met, 
while eliminating all hope for real, long- 
range improvement in the system. 
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Third. We can adopt the administra- 
tion’s proposal to extend eligibility 
periods by 50 percent, the cost to be re- 
paid by the individual States or their 
employers. Such a proposal would do 
very little good and might do very great 
harm. Its adoption would méan the 
abandonment of any substantial assist- 
ance to the jobless in favor of a mere 
facade of action. 

Fourth. Finally, we can and should 
adopt S. 3244—or possibly some modifi- 
cation thereof—the bill I introduced 
early last month with 17 other Senators. 
In this way we can bring prompt relief 
to our unemployed workers and at the 
same time make basic, long-needed, 
long-range improvement in our jobless- 
insurance system. 

Let us examine the background under 
which these proposals have been made. 
The unemployment-insurance program 
enacted by Congress 20 years ago was in- 
tended to provide benefits to workers 
that were large enough and long enough 
to enable them to pay their rent, their 
grocery bills, and their doctor bills until 
new work could be found. It was in- 
tended to put back into the community 
at least 50 percent of the loss in wage 
payments, 

But the tragic fact is that our unem- 
ployment insurance program today is too 
weak and outmoded to do the job. It 
replaces less than 20 percent of these 
lost wages. In some hard-hit areas, 
where benefit rights have been ex- 
hausted, it is putting back into the com- 
munity as little as 10 percent of lost 
wages. The average worker finds his un- 
employment check to be only one-third 
as large as the pay-check on which his 
family depended, as did the merchants 
in his neighborhood, He cannot pay his 
bills; the merchants cannot meet their 
expenses; more cutbacks, layoffs, and 
shutdowns follow. 

Twenty years ago, the unemployment- 
insurance program meant something, 
Most States paid a maximum benefit 
higher than two-thirds of average 
weekly wages, all paid more than 50 per- 
cent. But that ratio has declined in 
every single State, as legislation ne- 
glected to keep benefit levels up with 
rising wage and price levels. In no 
State today is the maximum as high as 
even 58 percent of average weekly wages, 
much less the 67 percent necessary. 
Unemployed workers today must some- 
how get by on benefits averaging less 
than $33 a week. In some States, the 
most a worker can get is less than one- 
third of the average wage in his State. 
The founders of this program intended 
that unemployed workers actively seek- 
ing a new job would draw a benefit equal 
to at least 50 percent of their own regu- 
lar earnings. This is what the program 
once provided, but no longer does, any- 
where in the Nation; this is what the 
President has each year requested the 
States to do; this is what they have been 
unwilling to do, just as they were un- 
willing to act on their own in 1935, for 
reasons of industrial competition; and 
this is what Congress must now provide. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the significant features of var- 
ious State laws be included at this point 
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in the Recorp. The table shows the de- 
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wages, duration of benefits by State, and 
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cline in maximum payments made in the number of employees in each State was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
1939 and 1957 as a proportion of weekly who exhausted benefits during February. as follows: 


TABLE I.—Unemployment insurance under State laws, Jan. 1, 1958 
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1 Where 2 figures are shown, the smaller does not include dependents’ allowances, 


2 $25 for interstate claimants. 


s maximum and 26 weeks uniform duration for claimants meeting requirements 


to show 5 years of steady employment. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
table shows that in California in Febru- 
ary more than 8,000 workers exhausted 
benefits, in Michigan almost 12,000, in 
Pennsylvania almost 11,000. In Texas 
and my own State of Massachusetts 
more than 5,000 persons were caught 
between the end of their unemployment 
insurance and the beginning of a new 
job. If unemployment continues, this 
exhaustion situation will worsen, I 
know in Massachusetts each week in 
March has shown a sizable increase in 
the number of persons who no longer 
can depend on unemployment compen- 
sation to tide them over until they find 
a job. 

The question on which most of us now 
agree, then, is not whether the Congress 
should act, but how? Which proposal 
should we adopt? 

EXTENDING DURATION 


One approach, contained in the ad- 
ministration and other proposals, calls 
only for extending the duration of a 
worker's eligibility period. If he is not 


#22 weeks for workers who meet certain requirements to show steady earnings. 


r dependent up to individual’s weekly wage. 


of the year before, 


eligible in the first place—not covered or 
arbitrarily disqualified—this . proposal 
does nothing for him. If his chief com- 
plaint is that his benefit is so low as to 
deny his family a decent standard of 
living while he looks for work, this pro- 
posal does nothing to meet that com- 
plaint. If he is eligible only for the 
minimum benefit period in his State—in 
some States less than 6 weeks—then the 
administration’s proposal to extend this 
by 50 percent or 3 weeks will not be of 
much help. Even extending the period 
through the end of this calendar year is 
less helpful than assuring every unem- 
ployed worker a uniform 39-week period 
in which to find another job before his 
benefit rights run out. 
REPAYMENT 

The administration proposal is further 
handicapped by the insistence that the 
Federal funds thus expended be repaid, 
under the harshest of conditions. Em- 
ployers in all States with constitutional 
or statutory prohibitions against accept- 
ing and repaying loans will be required 


28 
Dollar maximum set each year as a percentage of the State's average weekly wage 


to pay higher Federal taxes after 4 
years, which their competitors in other 
States will not pay—thus increasing un- 
employment. States which are legally 
able to make repayment may be required 
to increase taxes or reduce benefits to do 
so—certainly there is no assurance that 
they will be in better position to make 
full repayment within 4 years. 

If there must be a loan fund, why not 
follow the principle of the George loan 
fund earlier in effect—conceived by the 
late Senator from Georgia—which re- 
quired the States to make repayment 
only when they were able to do so? But 
other Federal programs of aid—for agri- 
culture, defense-impacted areas, hospi- 
tals, and all the rest—require no repay- 
ment at all. While some unemployment 
compensation proposals pending before 
the Congress call simply for so-called in- 
surance checks to be doled out of the 
Treasury like so many relief payments— 
and this may be necessary for the im- 
mediate emergency, as our bill also pro- 
vides—this problem should be met for 
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the future by adopting a far sounder 
course—by recognizing that each State’s 
unemployment risk should be spread na- 
tionwide through the principle of rein- 
surance contributions and grants, as pro- 
vided in S. 3244. 

TEMPORARY SUPPLEMENTATION 


A common fault of all the so-called 
supplementation bills which rely upon 
Federal funds to improve payment levels 
is their bypassing of the over $8.5 billion 
now held in State unemployment re- 
serves—relatively untouched because 
State standards are so low. As a group 
of distinguished scholars headed by Pro- 
fessors Brown, Harbison, and Lester of 
Princeton recently put it: 

The shortcomings of our State-Federal 
system of unemployment insurance do not 
arise out of a lack of Federal funds, but 
rather out of a long-standing lack of Federal 
standards designed to strengthen the ca- 
pacity of the system to protect our citizens 
in a period of heavy unemployment. 


That $844 billion should be flowing 
into our economy today—if we could get 
benefit standards up and coverage ex- 
tended. 

But whatever system of financing they 
employ, the great fault of all the pro- 
posals for temporary Federal supple- 
mentation is that they are just that, and 
nothing more. Such a proposal encour- 
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ages the State legislatures to do noth- 
ing, as long as they know that Congress 
will bail them out every time there is a 
downturn. It encourages the Congress 
to do nothing on a long-range program, 
as long as they can provide a stop-gap, 
patchwork measure when the need 
arises. It ignores the role our perma- 
nent unemployment insurance system 
was intended to play, and establishes 
instead a precedent for falling back on 
temporary remedies whenever the sys- 
tem is really needed. It ignores the fact 
that the standards of the system even 
in a relatively mild recession have prov- 
en inadequate—it ignores real deficien- 
cies which are apparent to all—and 
leaves the system in the same weakened 
condition as it was before. 

Our bill, S. 3244, also provides for the 
immediate payment of these benefits to 
all unemployed workers, with the Fed- 
eral Government making up the differ- 
ence. This is Federal supplementary 
action, to be sure. But it is action which 
depends upon, instead of discouraging, 
long-range, permanent action by the 
Congress and the State legislatures. 


THE KENNEDY M’CARTHY BILL, S. 3244 

In short, Mr. President, I believe it 
would be a tragic mistake to embark on 
a mere Federal supplementation pro- 
gram geared to the present emergency. 


Tarim Il.—IJmpacet of Kennedy bill (S. 3244) 
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I am as anxious as any Member of this 
body for quick action on unemployment- 
insurance legislation. But I believe any 
program aimed at our immediate prob- 
lem should carry with it a substantial 
strengthening of the system itself. The 
bill which I have introduced with 17 of 
my colleagues in the Senate has both of 
these elements. 

S. 3244 has three fundamental pur- 
poses. It proposes a uniform benefit 
standard equal to 50 percent of the work- 
er’s average weekly income, the very 
standard the President has urged upon 
the States since 1953; it proposes the 
adoption of a uniform 39 weeks during 
which benefits may be paid, the same 
maximum applicable for many States 
under the President’s new proposal; and 
it broadens the coverage of the law to 
include some 1.8 million workers who 
are not now covered, as the President 
has urged since 1953. But it is not tem- 
porary, and it does not rely on exhorta- 
tions to the States. These are perma- 
nent additions to the Federal standards 
now on the books. I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted at this point 
in the Record a table showing the im- 
pact of the enactment of S. 3244. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Basic weekly benefit levels! 


Potential duration 
of benefits 


Basic weekly benefit levels! 


Potential duration 
of benefits 


Average Average 
Pro- eeks | Pro- Pro- eeks Pro- 
Maxi- |posed| Weeks | drawn | posed State Aver- posed Weeks | drawn | posed 
of by weeks age 2 max- of by weeks 
duration | those of benefit imum) duration | those of 
now exhaust - dura- now bene-| now exhaust- dura- 
ing ben-| tion paid fit ing ben- | tion 
efits efits 
now now 

$22. 53 $43 | 11. 7-20 17 39 $27. 98 $50 22 22 30 

37. 24 92 15-26 25 39 26, 21 32 47 9-20 ® 39 

26, 69 1 54 10-26 19 39 39. 58 3734-57%4] 57 10-26 20 39 

20. 61 l; 37 10-18 16 39 22, 54 32 45 26 25 39 

31, 39 90 60 15-26 39 32, 27 35 58 13-26 22 39 

31.73 80] 35-44 53 10-26 19 39 26, 02 30 49 12-24 18 39 

33. 02 88 40-60 57 | 8.6-26 | 20 39 31. 40 36 59 26 26 39 

29. 66 90 35 60 11-26 | 18 39 19, 89 32 40 26 25 39 

26. 67 77 30 61 | 11.5-26 | 19 39 26, 73 26-35 45 20 20 39 

23. 66 67 30 45 5-16 | 12 39 32.12 33-39 59 9.220 24 39 

23, 39 63 30 42 20 | 19 39 25,19 28 50 | 6.7-26 17 39 

27. 19 62 35 41 20 20 39 33.87 40 56 | 12. 9-26 21 39 

32. 85 73 40 49 10-26 16 39 29. 46 35 52 30 39 

30. 13 90 30-45 60 10-26 19 39 28. 07 30 46 | 7.9-26 16 39 

27.89 85 33 57 | 5.6-20 13 39 21.01 26 39 10-22 18 39 

25. 81 74 30 49 | 6.7-24 13 39 23, 96 28 45 | 5.7-2 15 39 

27.74 76 3¹ 51 | 84-20 17 39 23. 46 30 44 22 21 39 

24. 84 71 32 48 26 26 39 23. 92 28 50 8-24 14 39 

22. 93 72 25 48 10-20 15 39 30. 23 37 49 15-26 21 39 

21.73 66 33 44 26 ®) 39 24. 58 28 45 26 39 

31.09 74 35-43 49 26 15 39 23, 39 28 44 8-18 12 39 

31.23 75 35+ 50 | 7.1-26 20 39 29. 79 35 56 12-26 23 39 

35. 23 97 30-55 65 | 9. 5-26 18 39 23.75 30 55 24 39 

27.39 79 38 53 18-26 22 39 31. 54 38 66 10-2644 @) 39 

20. 97 55 30 37 20 20 39 31.00 41-47 50 12-26 1 39 
24. 63 78 33 52 | 12. 5-26 18 39 


19 States provide higher benefits for those with dependents: Alaska, Connecticut, 
Tilinois, Marga; Massachusetts, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming. 
the bill would prevent these or other States from 


Nothing in Kennedy-McCarth 
providing higher benefits for dependents, 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
short, under our bill, every worker would 
draw a benefit equal to at least 50 per- 
cent of his own regular earnings, up to 
a maximum of two-thirds of the average 
wages paid in his State. Every worker 
would be able to draw benefits for a 
uniform period of 39 weeks, instead of 
being cut off at the end of 5, 10, 15, or in 
many cases 26 weeks as he is now. Every 
legitimately unemployed worker would 


It is impossible to estimate exactly how much the average weekly benefits would 
rise under the Kennedy-McCarthy bill. This column is included to show how low 
actual benefits paid now are. 


3 Comparable data not available, 


be eligible to receive his unemployment 
insurance payment, regardless of the 
size of his shop and without harsh and 
discriminatory eligibility requirements. 

It is this kind of approach, I am con- 
vinced, that we need today to assist our 
unemployed—those receiving inadequate 
benefits, those who have exhausted their 
benefit rights, those unable to draw any 
benefits at all—men and women who 


have exhausted their inflation-eaten 
savings, who must conceal their pride 
and turn for assistance to their relatives, 
or to private charity, or to the public 
assistance rolls. 

This is a nationwide problem. It 
ought to be met by the Congress, as the 
founders of the bill—the President's 
Committee on Economic Security in its 
1935 report—originally intended. 
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FINANCING NEW STANDARDS 


How will the new benefits be financed? 
S. 3244 would not change the basic fi- 
nancing provisions of the existing sys- 
tem. It would not increase the Federal 
tax of 3 percent. Nor would it decrease 
the 2.7 percent credit which employers 
are allowed against this Federal tax. It 
would permit States to continue to re- 
duce rates under existing systems of ex- 
perience rating if they so desired. The 
only amendment on financing made by 
S. 3244 would relax the existing stand- 
ards by giving States the option to re- 
duce the State tax below 2.7 percent on 
a uniform basis applicable to all employ- 
ers in the State, instead of doing it on 
an individual experience rating basis. 

The actual taxes collected from em- 
ployers in the different States varies 
considerably. During the year 1957 the 
average employer tax rate throughout 
the United States was 1.3 percent. The 
average was as low as .5 percent in some 
States and as high as 2.7 percent in 
others. In some States most employers 
are excused from paying any tax; in 
others all pay 2.7 percent. 

I ask that a table showing the status 
of the State unemployment reserves and 
the average tax rate on employers dur- 
ing 1957 be placed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
'TABLE III 


Average 
employer Unemploy- 
ment 
reserves 
Dee. 31, 
1957 


Thousands 
$8, 662, 101 
368 


3 
1 
7 
.3 
Fe 
4 
5 
2 
8 
7 
+7 
+2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
7 
0 
3 
9 
0 
6 
7 
2 
7 
4 
4 
7 
0 
4 
5 
7 
1 
9 
7 
7 
3 
3 
5 
3 
0 
1 
1 


1 

1 

1 

1. 
1 
1. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
impossible, of course, to estimate what 
the tax rate would be in any State if S. 
3244 were enacted, for tax rates depend 
not only on the benefits but on the 
amount of unemployment in the State. 
However, it has been estimated that the 
average tax rate in the United States 
which is now 1.3 percent would rise to 
between 1.7 percent and 2 percent if 
the bill were enacted. 

S. 3244, as previously mentioned, also 
contains a reinsurance provision to as- 
sist States whose reserves are drawn 
down because of heavy unemployment. 
If such a State imposes a maximum tax 
and still finds its reserves below a safe 
minimum, it is eligible for Federal grants 
to assist it in making benefit payments. 
This system of reinsurance precludes an 
onerous tax burden falling on employers 
in any State where unemployment is 
excessive. The cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the program for the period 
until all States have complied with these 
standards, by no later than July 1, 1959, 
has been estimated at about $1.5 billion. 

To those concerned about the cost of 
these standards, I wish to offer the 
following reminders: 

First, these standards reflect, as 
previously described, the recommenda- 
tions of the administration, which I am 
confident would not impair the solvency 
of any State fund or impose a heavy tax 
burden on any employer. 

The point I am attempting to make is 
that this proposal would make obligatory 
the standards which the President him- 
self has been urging upon the States 
since 1953, but which no State has 
adopted in full since that time, partly 
because of the competitive features of 
taxation between one State and another, 
which makes a State very reluctant to 
increase, unilaterally, its State tax, un- 
less every State does the same thing. 

Second, these standards would raise 
benefits to the same proportionate level, 
or percentage of payroll, at which they 
were maintained during the 1930’s, at 
which time the costs of the program 
were certainly manageable. 

In other words, the proportion of 
benefits to wages is substantially below 
what it was 18 or 19 years ago, when the 
program was first put into effect. 

Third, it is clear that under this bill 
no employer will pay more than the 
normal 3 percent to the Federal Govern- 
ment—the same is not true of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, under its harsh 
provisions for repayment. 

Fourth, under S. 3244 a system of na- 
tionwide reinsurance would offer State 
reserves more protection from depletion 
than they currently enjoy. 

Fifth, State reserves are currently so 
high, and average tax rates so low, it is 
clear that adoption of these standards 
would not be paid for wholly by in- 
creased taxes—and such increase would 
still fall far short of the standard 2.7 
percent as a national average. 

CONCLUSION 


Our concern, therefore, should not be 
over the cost of such standards to our 
State systems, but over the cost of un- 
employment and inadequate unemploy- 
ment benefits. These are costly, and 
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dearly so, in terms of living standards, 
purchasing power, relief rolls, productiv- 
ity, and community morale and security. 

The Senate should be given the oppor- 
tunity to vote on whether it favors im- 
proved benefits to our unemployed work- 
ers, or whether it is opposed to such 
benefits. The issue is clear, the stand- 
ards are reasonable, the time is critical. 
Let us demonstrate to the unemployed 
and to the Nation that we have not for- 
* these basic principles of our so- 
ciety. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor an editorial entitled “Unemploy- 
ment Confusion,” published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of March 21, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT CONFUSION 


As national unemployment grows, unem- 
ployment compensation must grow with it. 
This fact has involved the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in planning a still-undefined 
improvement in the jobless insurance pro- 


am. 

The need for improvement in the midst 
of an economic slump is not arguable. The 
number of unemployed is 5,173,000 and seems 
to be rising in a season when it should be 
falling. Nearly 3 million workers are receiv- 
ing unemployment benefits. But these bene- 
fits replace only a third of the wages the 
workers lost, whereas the 1935 unemploy- 
ment compensation law intended benefits 
covering at least half of wages lost. 

The worst of the situation is that many 
unemployed are drawing no benefits at all, 
Either they are not covered by the program, 
which exempts employers of fewer than 4 
persons, or they have exhausted their bene- 
fits, which run usually to 26 weeks, or they 
were disqualified by inconsistent State laws. 

Missouri currently pays a maximum bene- 
fit of $33 weekly for 26 weeks, up to a total 
of $858. Twenty-two States pay more. 

Five years ago President Eisenhower urged 
the States to extend both the payments and 
their duration. Not one State has met the 
standards requested. The States would 
argue that they do not have the money. 
They receive an incentive grant from the 
Federal Government, which usually covers 
administrative costs. But the insurance re- 
serve from which benefits are paid is based 
entirely on employers’ payroll taxes. (These 
range up to 3 percent of the first $3,000 of a 
worker’s earnings. Under the usual State 
formula, if the insurance reserve fund grows 
larger than necessary, the tax rate falls, and 
if the reserves become inadequate, the tax 
rises.) 

Clearly most States will not legislate larger 
jobless insurance programs without more 
Federal aid. Recognizing that, Senator 
KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, and 16 other 
Democrats last month introduced a bill to 
establish the standards sought by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Kennedy bill would increase average 
benefits until they represent half the work- 
er’s lost wages, and would extend the bene- 
fit pericd to 36 weeks. The Government 
would make reinsurance grants to cover the 
cost. 

This week President Eisenhower told eight 
governors that his advisers are working on 
a new program. The trouble is that the 
governors left a White House meeting in 
complete confusion as to what the program 
would be, and who would pay for it. 

Governor Knight, of California, understood 
that when a State exhausted its insurance 
reserves, the Government would grant it 
more money from the Federal administrative 
fund. But an administration official said 
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later that the Government would offer loans, 
not grants. He said the States could repay 
the loans as their reserve funds were rebuilt 
in better times, or even increase the em- 
ployers’ tax. 

If the slump is to be of short duration, 
the States probably could repay the Federal 
loans without a tax increase, A tax increase 
makes no sense in a recession, when taxes 
should, if anything, be reduced. If the 
slump should last longer than now antici- 
pated, however, the Government would have 
to reconsider the whole idea of repayment 
by the States. 

Right now Congress is marking time, wait- 
ing for an administration proposal, and hold- 
ing the Kennedy bill in case the administra- 
tion delays. But at this moment of con- 
fusion, one thing is surely plain: Rising 
unemployment and declining purchasing 
power cannot be permitted to continue with- 
out a better unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered, 
until Monday, March 31, 1958, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 27, 1958: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Ray M. Gidney, of Ohio, to be Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 27, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 28: 28: And unto man God said, 
Behold the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom; and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding. 

Almighty God, may all the thoughts of 
our minds and the meditations of our 
hearts always be guided by the counsels 
of Thy Holy Word. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to bestow 
upon us the wisdom which fears the 
Lord and the understanding which de- 
parts from evil. 

Grant that our lives may be radiant 
with a sense of Thy presence, grateful 
with an appreciation of Thy providence, 
ang joyous with an assurance of Thy 
ove. 

Inspire us with an intense desire to 
hasten the dawning of that better day 
when there shall be a new birth of Thy 
gracious spirit in the soul of mankind, 
transforming evil into goodness, hatred 
into love, and selfishness into service. 
A In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 

men. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday to file a privileged report 
on the Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Credit Administration appropriation bill, 
fiscal year 1959. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve all points of order on the bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs may have permission to 
sit during general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as we at- 
tempt to juggle the economy at home 
and to alleviate—even abolish—want at 
home and throughout the world, might 
we not do well to ponder a simple truth, 
pointed up very well by Kenneth W. Fol- 
litt in Christian Economics back in 1955? 


There are certain truths which are true 
no matter how much the world may ques- 
tion, or deny them. 

In the economic realm for instance, you 
cannot legislate the poor into freedom by 
legislating the wealthy out of it. You can- 
not multiply wealth by dividing it. Gov- 
ernments cannot give to people what they 
do not first take away from people. And 
that which one man receives without work- 
ing for, another man must work for with- 
out receiving it. And nothing can kill the 
initiative of a people quicker than for half 
of them to get the idea that they need not 
work because the other half will feed them, 
and for the other half to get the idea that 
it does no good to work since someone else 
receives the rewards of their labors. Closing 
one’s eyes to these facts will not change them 
one iota. 


Federal aids at best are incidental. Our 
intention should be to build confidence, 
not tear it down by strictly politically 
inspired scare forecaster. Further, Fed- 
eral aid can hurt not help by further 
Government spending, which will im- 
balance the budget, cause deficit financ- 
ing, and further inflate the currency. 
Real tax cuts are needed, for cuts that 
are based on reduced Federal spending, 
not more, so that our Nation lives within 
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its income. Finally, we can talk our- 
selves into economic trouble if we are 
irresponsible, 


SENIOR BAND OF THE LYNN, MASS., 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
of the championship senior band of the 
Lynn, Mass., public high schools, which 
comes from the district that I have the 
honor to represent. It has been desig- 
nated by Gov. Foster Furcolo to be the 
Massachusetts band at the Cherry Blos- 
som Festival. 

In a letter to Band Director Matthew 
G. Mazur, Governor Furcolo sent his best 
wishes for the band’s success. The group 
will play with other bands from all the 
States on Saturday at the Jefferson Me- 
morial. After that, it will march in the 
festival parade. 

We know that it will make an excel- 
lent impression because it is a colorful 
and well-drilled group of young musi- 
cians. They are sure to win honor and 
prestige for our Commonwealth. 

The people of Lynn are almost as en- 
thusiastic about the school band as the 
youngsters themselves. 

This will be a wonderful event in the 
lives of the youngsters that will more 
than repay them for the long hours they 
have practiced to become the best high- 
school band in Massachusetts. 

This will also be an educational ex- 
perience for the deserving youngsters 
and they will be conducted on a tour of 
the Capital and its historic buildings 
and monuments that will inspire them 
with pride in the traditions and the ac- 
complishments of our Nation. 

It was my pleasure to greet them today 
here at the Capitol, and to see the star- 
light in their eyes as they enjoy this 
great adventure. 

For they and other youngsters like 
them are the ones who will build the 
greater America of tomorrow. 

Congratulations to all the members of 
the Lynn publie high schools band for 
their skill and their spirit. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM APRIL 3 TO 
APRIL 14, 1958 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 303) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


That when the two Houses adjourn on 
Thursday, April 8, 1958, they stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock meridian, Monday, 
April 14, 1958. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 32] 

Allen, Calif. Dorn, S. O. Powell 
Baring Engle Radwan 

gs Gordon Rains 
Buckley Grant Reece, Tenn. 
Burdick Gwinn St. George 
Celler Hébert Scott, Pa. 
Chiperfield Holifield Shuford 
Clark Holland S-eminski 
Coffin James Taylor 
Colmer Kean Teague, Tex. 
Cooley Krueger Thompson, La. 
Curtis, Mo Morrison Vorys 
Dies Passman Willis 
Diggs Pillion 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 382 
Members have answered to their names. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SOIL BANK CONTRACTS IN COUN- 
TIES BROUGHT INTO COMMER- 
CIAL CORN AREA 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
10843) to amend section 114 of the Soil 
Bank Act with respect to compliance 
with corn acreage allotments, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the mangers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1559) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10843) to amend section 114 of the Soil Bank 
Act with respect to compliance with corn 
acreage allotments, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That section 114 of the Soil 
Bank Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section—(1) no person shall be in- 
eligible to receive payments or compensa- 
tion under an acreage reserve contract for 
1958 by reason of the fact that the corn 
acreage on the farm exceeds the farm acreage 
allotment for corn if the county in which 
such farm is located is included in the com- 
mercial corn producing area for the first time 
in 1958; (2) no person shall be ineligible to 
receive payments or compensation under an 
acreage-reserve contract for any year sub- 
sequent to 1958 or a conservation reserve con- 
tract by reason of the fact that the corn 
acreage on the farm exceeds the farm acreage 
allotment for corn if such contract was en- 
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tered into prior to January 1 of the first 
year for which the county is included in the 
commercial corn producing area: Provided, 
That the foregoing provisions of this sen- 
tence shall apply only to a farm for which an 
“old farm” corn allotment is established for 
such first year. For purposes of this provi- 
sion, a contract which has been terminated 
by the producer under the program regula- 
tions by reason of the fact that the county 
in which the farm is located was included in 
the commercial corn-producing area for the 
first time in 1958, and which is reinstated, 
shall be deemed to have been entered into as 
of the original date of execution of such con- 
tract.“ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Harotp D. COOLEY, 

W. R. Poace, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

Wri S. HILL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

GEORGE D, AIKEN, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 10843) to amend 
section 114 of the Soil Bank Act with respect 
to compliance with corn acreage allotments, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

As passed by the House, the bill exempted 
from the cross-compliance provisions of sec- 
tion 114 of the Soil Bank Act for 1958 only, 
farmers in the 38 counties which were placed 
in the commercial corn area for the first time 
in 1958. a 

The bill also exempted from the same 
compliance provisions, with respect to corn, 
any conservation reserve contract heretofore 
or hereafter entered into, if such contract is 
entered into before January 1 of the first 
year for which the county is included in the 
commercial corn area. 

The Senate amendment was identical with 
the House bill with respect to conservation 
reserve contracts. 

With respect to acreage reserve contracts, 
however, the Senate amendment made the 
date January 1 applicable. This would have 
had the practical effect of exempting in 1958 
only farmers in new commercial corn coun- 
ties who had signed winter wheat acreage 
reserve contracts. It would not have given 
any exemption to farmers in these counties 
who signed acreage reserve contracts for cot- 
ton, rice, or tobacco. 

In lieu of the Senate amendment, the con- 
ferees have agreed upon a substitute which 
combines the provisions of both the House 
bill and the Senate amendment. 

The substitute adopts the House provisions 
with respect to acreage allotment contracts 
for 1958 and adopts the Senate provisions 
with respect to acreage allotment contracts 
in any year subsequent to 1958. 

There is no change in the provision re- 
specting conservation reserve contracts. 

The language followed is that of the 
House bill with the insertion on page 2, line 
2, following the word “under”, in the bill as 
reported to the House, of the words “an 
acreage reserve contract for any year sub- 
sequent to 1958 or.” 

Haroitp D. COOLEY, 

W. R. POAGE, 

E. C. GATHINGS, 

WILLIAM S. HILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11574) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itseif 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 
11574, with Mr. Ixarp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read down to and including line 3 on 
page 13 of the bill. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OsrerTac: On 
page 13, after line 3 and before line 4, in- 
sert a new paragraph as follows: 

“GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 


“To increase the general supply fund es- 
tablished by the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 630g), $15 million.” 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to restore to the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill and 
in particular to the General Services 
Administration $15 million for the gen- 
eral supply fund. Permit me to call 
your attention to the fact that this is 
not a spending item. This does not 
mean we are appropriating more funds 
to be spent by the General Services Ad- 
ministration or any other agency but 
rather it is merely to increase the sup- 
ply fund or the capital of the supply 
fund by $15 million. In other words, 
this $15 million will remain within the 
supply fund either in goods or in 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, in increasing the gen- 
eral supply fund of the General Sery- 
ices Administration by $15 million it 
will raise the total amount of the Fund 
to $93 million instead of the existing 
$78 million as the fund is currently cap- 
italized. This is necessary in the inter- 
est of efficiency and economy. It has 
been pointed out to the committee that 
during fiscal year 1959, the sales from 
the inventory of the fund will amount 
to $302 million. That is during fiscal 
year 1959. This is an increase in sales 
from the inventory of $38 million. This 
added capital will bring about better 
management and bring about an in- 
crease in the turnover of from 2½ to 
3 times each year, 

There are two principal reasons for 
this amendment. One is to meet the 
need for an increase in the inventory. 
The main reason there is the fact that 
the General Services Administration 
through the supply fund has taken over 
the management of furnishing supplies 
to the military, and more particularly 
to supply the Air Force or support the 
Air Force on a worldwide basis, partic- 
ularly with reference to common use 
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items. I understand the Air Force will 
acquire over $8 million in supplies this 
next year of common use items on a 
worldwide basis. The other reason for 
the increase is that $7 million will be 
required to furnish supplies and equip 
16 new motor pools, which have been 
provided for under Public Law 766 of 
1954. This development will reduce the 
total number of cars to be used by agen- 
cies throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment. This, too, will achieve a great 
deal of savings and economy, and it will 
bring the total equipment of cars in the 
motor pool to a value of some $18 mil- 
lion. Because of this increase in busi- 
ness and because of this increase in the 
general operation of the supply fund, 
there will be a need to carry an addi- 
tional $1,800,000 in the accounts re- 
ceivable. So all told this increase of 
$15 million in the supply fund will 
bring about greater efficiency and great- 
er economy. This adjustment is neces- 
sary to provide the elbowroom essential 
to an orderly operation in the purchase 
of supplies for Government agencies. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not also true that 
it would permit the general supply fund 
to take cash discounts on a lot of things 
that it does not have the funds available 
for now? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Absolutely. 

Mr. TABER. And that will save a 
great deal of money; will it not? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Yes; I believe that 
to be true. In the committee report the 
reason given for dropping the $15 million 
from the budget was that the agencies 
should make their payments much more 
expeditiously and with greater speed. 
The average turnover, or the average 
time lapsing between the purchases and 
payments today is 45 days, and they tell 
me that is a good record and cannot be 
improved to any substantial degree. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I should 
like to know whether this amendment 
has the support of Franklin Floete, the 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Yes, this $15 million 
of course, was requested not only by the 
General Services Administration, but it 
was approved by the budget. May I re- 
mind you again that this is not appro- 
priating money to spend but merely 
to increase by $15 million the capital in 
the general supply fund? I trust that 
my amendment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, with 5 min- 
utes reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not support this amendment if it in- 
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volved spending $15 million. I am 
anxious to reduce the funds authorized 
to be spent by this bill. The amend- 
ment is simply an effort to provide ad- 
ditional capital to enable the General 
Services Administration to operate the 
supply system of the Government in a 
more efficient and economical manner. 
I am particularly concerned because of 
my interest in the motor pool operation. 
It is out of this fund that GSA finds the 
money to finance the purchase of auto- 
mobiles which it uses in the motor pools. 
It will be used to finance an additional 
16 pools that GSA expects to establish 
during the next fiscal year. As I pointed 
out yesterday in general debate, the 
motor pool operation has proved that 
it will save the taxpayers substantial 
sums of money. The actual amount of 
money saved in 1958 will be $3,170,000; 
and in 1959, $4 million annual savings is 
projected. 

It seems to me it would not be wise 
for us to impair the capital in the sup- 
ply fund, which is used to finance a 
$300-million-a-year operation. As I 
have pointed out, and as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OsTERTAG] stated, 
the amendment does not involve spend- 
ing any money at all; it simply provides 
much needed additional capital which 
will enable General Services to do a bet- 
ter job of purchasing and handling the 
vast quality of supplies and personal 
property used by the various agencies 
and departments of the Government, 
Restoration of this item of capital will 
not cost the taxpayers a single dime but 
will enable substantial savings to be ac- 
complished over the years. 

The The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. ALGER] is recognized. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no question in my mind but what this 
$15 million should be written back into 
the bill. It is easy to arrive at a conclu- 
sion that that should be done when you 
understand the purpose of it. General 
Services Administration is one of the 
great buyers that serves other depart- 
ments of Government, and the Congress 
has placed that responsibility upon the 
General Services Administration, with 
the result that they buy for the military, 
they buy for various other departments of 
Government, and save the Government 
a great deal of money. Mr. Floete has 
discussed this matter with me not later 
than this morning. I think every one 
on the committee recognizes Mr. Floete 
as a good business man and that he is 
doing a remarkable job. We can increase 
the efficiency and this Department can 
take their discounts, which is important. 
In the end it does not spend a dollar 
from the spending standpoint. It is only 
giving a revolving fund sufficient money 
for a high-grade businessman in gov- 
ernment to properly handle the business 
that comes to him, and that is brought 
to him by Congress. 

There is no question in my mind about 
it and I hope that the gentleman from 
Texas, chairman of the subcommittee, 
might accept this amendment because 
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there is not any question but what they 
have tightened the time for these serv- 
ices up to 45 days. It used to be 65, then 
55, and now it is 45 and they have 
reached the limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, itis not 
easy to disagree with my distinguished 
colleagues on the subcommittee. When 
we marked up this bill there was no dis- 
agreement. There is no question about 
what is involved here. I would be the 
last individual to want to cripple the op- 
eration. There is not a penny involved 
in the day-to-day operation of those 
motor pools. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see what is in- 
volved here. When they appeared before 
the committee we asked the General 
Services Administration: Why do you 
need this additional $15 million?” 

What did they say? They said, Why, 
these agencies whom we supply will not 
pay their bills on time. They owe us 
$39.1 million today and if they would pay 
their bills on time we would not need a 
nickel.” 

I said, “Suppose the committee writes 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and asks him to ride herd on the agencies 
and make them pay their bills on time, 
would that relieve the situation?” 

Why should they not do that? They 
have the money. It has been appro- 
priated to every agency and it should not 
take more than 5 days. Yet they are 
taking 45, 50, and 60 days. 

What did the General Services Ad- 
ministration say? “O. K., that will get 
the job done.” 

What did we do? We wrote the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget like 
we said we would and asked him to re- 
quest the agencies to pay their bills on 
time. They already have the money. 
Why should GSA have to wait 45 days 
for the $39 million the agencies owe? 

The Director of the Budget sent us a 
copy of a letter to other agencies about 
5 o'clock yesterday afternoon. I will 
read it, Mr. Chairman: 

To the Heads of Executive Departments and 
Establishments of the Government: 

Each agency head should take immediate 
action to expedite payment of bills owed the 
general supply fund, and to assure that fu- 
ture bills are paid promptly, so that procure- 
ment to replenish the stock of the fund will 
not be delayed. 


Mr. Chairman, they do not need this 
$15 million. All they have to do is to 
get a little action and have the agencies 
pay their bills on time. These agencies 
of the Government have the money now. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, OSTERTAG. The chairman is 
basing his position 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not misstated 
a fact so far, have I? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I am not aware of 
any misstatement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Allright. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The chairman is 
basing his contention on the whole ques- 
tion of payment of the bills on the part of 
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the agencies to the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know my friend 
wants them to do that. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The purpose of the 
amendment and the need for the $15 
million is not related to the time in- 
volved in the payment of bills. The point 
is the GSA expects to increase their sales 
over a period of the next year some $38 
million, including $642 million in Air 
Force overseas support. They are ex- 
pected to equip 16 motor pools which will 
take $7 million in capital funds to do the 
job. These are the principal reasons for 
the added $15 million for the general 
supply fund as provided in my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me give my friend 
the figures. We have 12 stores. That 
is where the big expense is; that is where 
the big volume is done. During this fiscal 
year they will sell $147 million worth of 
merchandise. And that is quite a bit. 
They have about $80 miliion in the fund 
now. Next year they want to go up to 
$163 million. They expect to increase 
their sales $16 million in the 12 stores, 
and yet you want to put $15 million extra 
capital in the fund to take care of $16 
million of sales. Gentlemen, we do not 
want to cripple them. We want them to 
have a little business judgment, and I 
ask that the amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. OsTERTAG) 
there were—ayes 49, noes 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATING EXPENSES, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND 
RECORDS SERVICE 

For necessary expenses in connection with 
Federal records management and related ac- 
tivities as provided by law; and not to exceed 
$50,000 for expenses of travel; $7,293,000. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Cal- 
ifornia: On page 13, line 9, strike out 
“$7,293,000” and insert “$7,333,000.” 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I almost hesitate to offer this 
amendment because I am not asking for 
millions, not even one million. I am 
asking for a mere $40,000 to be added to 
the operating expense for the National 
Archives and Records Service so that we 
can start the project to compile, pre- 
serve, and publish the records from the 
Ist to the 15th Congresses. The records 
of the Continental Congress have been 
published under the Minutes of the Con- 
tinental Congress, but it was not until 
1817 that they began to keep a record 
of the Congress as we know it today. 
It was known then as the Annals of 
Congress until about 1870 when it took 
the form of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
For the first 30 years of this Government 
then there is no formal record available 
of what the Congress did. There are 
documents in the Archives; there are 
documents in the Library of Congress, 
and there are documents in other de- 
positaries some of which have found 
their way into university libraries and 
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into historical societies throughout the 
country. These irreplaceable records 
can be lost and destroyed, and the longer 
we delay their publication the harder it 
is going to be to get the complete docu- 
ments together, to preserve a continuous 
record of this Government from the date 
of its founding in 1789 until today. We 
must plug to gap between 1789 and 1817. 
The work will take about 6 years to com- 
plete. It is one of the projects recom- 
mended by the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission on which I have 
the honor to represent this House. On 
that commission there is also a Member 
from the Senate, as well as the House, 
and 8 distinguished historians drawn 
from throughout the country. 

Now, what are we asking for? Less 
money per year than it costs to publish 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 3 days. 
Yesterday I went to the Public Printer 
and I said, “How much does it cost to 
publish the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
one day?” He said, 881 a page.” There 
are 240 pages for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record that I hold in my hand. This 
Recorp is of the day before yesterday 
and it cost about $19,500 to print and 
preserve for the future. The one of yes- 
terday will cost as much, and the one 
today will cost as much. We are asking 
for approximately $40,000 to start this 
project. 

True, it is going to take about 5 years. 
But I submit, should not these records 
be made available to you and to me and 
to the historians of the country? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is some dispute 
as to who should do this work. The Clerk 
of the House maintains that these papers 
under the reorganization bill—and I 
have the authority for that if the gentle- 
man wants me to read it—really come 
under the control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and particularly its agent, 
the Clerk. These papers are not subject 
even to a writ of duces tecum by the 
court. So there is some dispute as to 
who should do this work. 

The committee thinks it is a matter 
of great historical importance and it 
ought to be done, but I wonder if the 
gentleman would withdraw his amend- 
ment so that we may put the funds under 
the contingent fund of the House and 
then have the Speaker direct that it be 
done through his office. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I would 
have no objection to that as long as we 
have some assurance that the work would 
be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then we will keep 
everything straight. 

Mr. MILLER of California. May I say 
to the gentlemen that we are preserving 
the papers of the Presidents. We are 
getting universities, public foundations 
to do this work. There is over $144 mil- 
lion going into that now. All I wanted 
to make sure of is this. I just want to 
make sure that the money will be avail- 
able and that the work will be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Under those circum- 
stances I suggest to the gentleman that 
he withdrew his amendment, let us put 
this item under the Contingent Fund of 
the House in the proper bill, and we will 
all get behind it and push it through. 
I assure the gentleman we will help. 

Mr. MILLER of California. If my 
good friend will assure me of that, I shall 
be glad to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment which 
I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATING EXPENSES, TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES SERVICE 

For necessary expenses of transportation 
and public utilities management and related 
activities, as provided by law, including not 
to exceed $60,000 for expenses of travel; and 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at 
rates not to exceed $75 per diem for indi- 
viduals; $1,800,000. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time because 
of an exchange yesterday with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. This 
is to be found at page 5483 of yesterday’s 
Record. I find this report coming out in 
the name of all of us. It says, “We are 
fighting the depression.“ There is not 
anyone here who is not concerned about 
the economic health of this Nation. 
Surely there is not anyone here, from 
either party, who can take full credit or 
place discredit on how we can go about 
solving the economic problems in this 
country. We are all interested. I 
make to you a nonpartisan plea. 

I say to you frankly we are not in a 
depression. I submit to you if we had 
a vote on the floor of this House today 
on whether we are in a depression right 
now, we would have a resounding major- 
ity saying, “No, we are not,” no matter 
what the bellwethers may be. Yet this 
committee report says, and the gentle- 
man yesterday substantiated it—tI 
wanted to hear it from him—that we are 
fighting the depression. I say we are 
using the wrong language, and wrong 
language from this Congress is most 
dangerous to the Nation’s economic 
health. 

First of all, let me tell you why we are 
not in a depression. 

Savings are at an all-time high. In- 
come in February of this year was the 
highest February in the history of the 
Nation. 

As to employment: Let me give you a 
few figures. Unemployment at this time 
is 5.4 million out of a work force of 67 
million. That is about 7.6 percent of the 
working force of this Nation. In 1950 
President Truman said that “a certain 
amount of unemployment, say, 3 to 5 
million, is supportable. It is a good 
thing that job seeking should go on at 
all times. This is healthy for the eco- 
nomic body.” In 1950 we had 7.6 per- 
cent and no one proclaimed this a de- 
pression—4,800,000 out of a total work 
force of 63 million unemployed in our 
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economy. In 1954 and 1955 we had a 
recession scare. We did not get rattled 
and we came out of it to go on to new 
heights. Slow downs in growth are a 
part of normal growth in a free enter- 
prise system. 

After 6 years of the New Deal we had 
20 percent of the people unemployed, 
10,400,000 out of a work force of 54 mil- 
lion. The New Deal principles did not 
work in solving unemployment. 

Incidentally, let me say that when the 
civil construction acceleration bill was 
before us last week, the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, the chairman 
of the committee, said that we did not 
want to cause alarm to the public and 
certain words were stricken from the 
bill, if you recall, to establish correct 
perspective in the current economic 
situation. I protested at that time. The 
gentleman assured me this was not dou- 
bletalk of any kind. Last week it was 
an alleged recession to some, now the 
gentleman from Texas says we are in 
a depression. All right. If this is to be 
considered a depression, which I main- 
tain it is not, we are still going about 
curing it the wrong way. Do we have 
economic problems? We certainly do. 
We have a terrific debt, we have stagger- 
ing taxes. So if we are going to cure the 
recession, if that is what it is, and I 
maintain it is only a readjustment, 
normal, and usual in free enterprise, if 
we are going to cure it we are using the 
wrong cures. We are using the New 
Deal method of spending public money. 
This is not the way to get a tax cut, and 
a tax cut is always one way to help. I 
am glad so many now accept this truth 
which they did not under the “tax, tax, 
spend, spend, elect, elect” philosophy. 
Now, we should build confidence. We 
cannot do it always by passing another 
law, but we can scare people into a de- 
pression. Would anybody here do that 
for political gain? I hate to think so. 1 
merely say to the gentleman from Texas 
and all my colleagues it is wrong to put 
out a report at this time saying we are 
in a depression. We are not in a depres- 
sion. I am putting in the Recorp every 
day a little story, The Story of Free 
Enterprise, less than 300 words, trying 
to prove to you what I think are the les- 
sons and axioms of this Nation’s great- 
ness. Lessons we should never forget. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Yesterday under ques- 
tioning the Secretary of Labor acknowl- 
edged that the number of unemployed 
today was exactly the same percentage 
as the number of unemployed at the 
time the gentleman mentioned, 1950, 7.6 
percent. We did not then say we were 
in a depression, we did not then say it 
was a great national crisis, we did not 
then say it was a tremendous emergency, 
that we must do something. Why are we 
saying it today? That is what I want to 
know, and that is what I asked him. 

Mr. ALGER. I cannot answer the 
gentleman, for I don’t know what’s in 
the minds of the other gentlemen, but 
now I direct the question to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas], whom 
everybody in this House respects: Does 
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the gentleman think we are now in a 
depression, as the committee report 
states? 

Mr. THOMAS. My distinguished 
friend from Dallas has made a very 
capable speech, and he has convinced 
me all the more that we are in a very 
serious depression. 

I can construe the gentleman’s words 
to mean but one thing. Does the gentle- 
man mean he does not need that big 
$24-million building for Dallas? If the 
gentleman does not, let him say so. Does 
the gentleman mean they do not need 
that big building there to help things 
out? 

Mr. ALGER. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer that? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am asking the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ALGER. Let me put it this way, 
and I will put myself in the same posi- 
tion I have taken ever since I have been 
here. Yes, I will give up the project in 
Dallas, along with all my colleagues at 
this time, in the spirit of tightening the 
belt, as we said at the time the sputnik 
went up and there was talk about how 
we would meet the Russian challenge. I 
will do that, expecting to cut taxes and 
reduce the debt within a balanced 
budget. I will gladly give up that proj- 
ect. This project means a good deal to 
Dallas, but not so much that we are 
not interested more in cutting taxes, but 
only in a legitimate way, and that is by 
first cutting Government spending. 
Further, this building is proposed for 
definite reasons such as consolidating 
Government offices. It is not intended 
as a make-work project. If, I say to my 
colleague, others will give theirs up, cer- 
tainly I will. It is popular on the floor, 
of course, to attack those Members who 
are unwise enough to make such a po- 
litically foolish statement, I suppose, as 
I have made. This is not and should 
not be a political move. I am speaking 
for the people back home who will give 
up things costing Federal money in or- 
der to cut taxes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the gentleman 
want to cut unemployment, too? 

Mr. ALGER. I think the picture in 
Dallas, Houston, and the rest of the 
Nation, as I have just said to the gentle- 
man, is not nearly so serious as some 
represent it to be. 

Mr. THOMAS. Almost the next thing 
to a serious, fatal illness is to have the 
breadwinner of the family without a job. 

Mr. ALGER. I would answer the gen- 
tleman by saying the Government is not 
set up to take care of each and every 
family in this Nation. We cannot 
through laws in this body secure the 
future of everyone. We can redistribute 
the wealth, we can all go broke, take 
away from those who have and give to 
the have-nots. This is not actually the 
function of government. I would say, 
rather, there are other ways we can help, 
We can give people back their tax money 
and let them buy shoes, and so forth, in- 
stead of us in Congress redistributing 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he is 
well aware of this fact. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I will gladly take all the 
time that the Members of this body will 
permit me to have in order to answer the 
gentleman’s question or other questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of any money appropriated by 
this or any other act for any agency of the 
executive branch of the Government shall 
be used during the current fiscal year for 
the purchase within the continental limits 
of the United States of any typewriting ma- 
chines except in accordance with regula- 
tions issued pursuant to the provisions of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. 


Mr: VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I rather hate to say 
anything at the present time because 
my remarks might be thought to be di- 
rected at our chairman whom I admire 
greatly and who I think is one of the 
great Members of this House who has 
rendered great service. However, I had 
thought if time permitted this morn- 
ing that I would say something hoping 
that it might have some influence on 
the conferees when this bill leaves the 
House, if it does leave the House, with- 
out the proviso being stricken out which 
would prevent the building of 34 post 
offices at a cost of $55,820,000—all of 
which could be let between now and 
July 1 under the Lease-Purchase Act. 

If we are entering a recession as some 
of you say, or if we are in a depression, 
I shall have to return to the remarks 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] yesterday. Mr. TABER 
said if we are in a recession, we are cer- 
tainly pointing the gun in the wrong 
direction if we stop the lease-purchase 
construction when hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in get- 
ting ready to build these Federal build- 
ings that will employ thousands of 
workers. In the past, construction costs 
were so high contracts could not be let. 
Now we are able to get plenty of bids at 
reasonable rates of interest that will 
employ thousands of people and get the 
job done quickly. Yet, this Congress 
that says it is afraid of a recession will 
not permit us to keep this proviso and 
put these 34 Federal buildings, under 
contract between now and July 1. I 
do not think on second sober thought you 
will want to take the responsibility of 
wrecking the lease-purchase program 
and prevent the construction of this 
program, which is needed and will give 
employment to thousands of people. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The gentleman re- 
ferred to post-office buildings, and I am 
sure the gentleman means multipurpose 
public buildings; does he not? 

Mr. VURSELL. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, let me go a little bit 
further. I do not recall any Republican 
on the floor of the House in 1950 saying 
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anything about a terrible, tragic depres- 
sion that was enveloping and encompass- 
ing this country and wanting to start a 
crash construction program all over the 
United States and going further into 
deficit spending. I do not recall any 
Republican on this side of the House 
saying that. And we had a work force 
of 56 million people at that time, and 
we had 4,800,000 people out of work. 
Truman was President then. What did 
he say? None of you criticized him. I 
have searched the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
back to that time, and I find no criticism 
from any of the Democratic leaders of 
President Truman. He said, let me quote 
what he said then, “It is a good thing to 
normally have 3% million to 5 million 
people out of work, looking for jobs. It 
is healthy for the economy of this coun- 
try.” Is that not what he said? Of 
course, that is what he said. 

Yet, here we have in 1957 a work force 
of 67 million, and we have had a rolling 
broad expansive prosperity enveloping 
the land for the past 4 years. Now we 
have had one of the worst seasons that 
we have ever had to keep men out of 
the fields and to keep men out of the 
shops these past 3 months, and these 
conditions are with us right now, to- 
gether with the normal slack in employ- 
ment. 

Due to this seasonal slack, high in- 
ventories, and other conditions, there has 
come a slowdown in business and about 
5 million people are unemployed. A less 
number percentagewise than the Tru- 
man recession of 1950. 

Of course, unfortunately the Korean 
war broke out June 26, 1950, and turned 
the Truman depression into a wartime 
Democrat prosperity and increased in- 
flation. 

We had a slight recession under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1954, but we beat it 
back with a tax cut of $714 billion, fol- 
lowed in 1955 and 1956 with the greatest 
peacetime prosperity this Nation ever 
witnessed. 

Our overall economy is sound and we 
still have 60 million people employed. 
The people own many more billions in 
savings today than back in the Truman 
depression in 1950. 

Now some of your Democrat leaders 
want to throw the budget out of bal- 
ance; you want to recklessly appropriate 
and spend billions and billions of dollars 
for public works; crash programs; and 
go back to deficit spending and increased 
inflation with which you have been so 
familiar in the past. 

The Democrat leaders of this Congress 
are trying to make the American people 
lose confidence in the President and his 
policies. They are trying to take over 
and run the executive department of 
the Government, and you know it just 
as well asI do. I think it is about time 
that we quit trying to talk this country 
into a depression. Some of the Demo- 
crat leaders tried it in 1954, some of the 
leaders of the Senate particularly, and 
they were not able to do it. It is time to 
quit trying to talk the Nation into a de- 
pression and restore full confidence in 
this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] 
has expired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
For administrative expenses of the Public 
Housing Administration, $11,800,000, to be 
expended under the authorization for such 
expenses contained in title II of this act. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great 
deal of oratory in this House as to 
whether or not we are in the midst of a 
depression or recession. I would like to 
quote the remarks of the distinguished 
leader—if he is not the distinguished 
leader of the Republican Party, I wish 
somebody over there would correct me— 
the present occupant of the White 
House, President Eisenhower, who re- 
cently had a press conference and called 
this situation we are presently facing “a 
depression.” That word so appeared in 
the official transcript of the press con- 
ference. 

I would like to go a little further and 
tell my colleagues on the Republican 
side— 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not yield at this 
time. 

Mr. MARTIN. For a correction. Did 
he not correct that himself? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
fuses to yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. To go a little further, 
I would like to tell the distinguished 
minority leader and some of his col- 
leagues the situation that does face this 
country. In the city of Detroit we have 
305,000 people out of work. In the State 
of Michigan we have 415,000 or 420,000 
out of work. This is about 15 to 18 
percent of the work force. Detroit is 
not the worst city in the country and 
Michigan does not lead this country in 
unemployment, but there are many other 
States and many major cities, repre- 
sented by members of the Republican 
Party, which are in worse shape than 
my own State and my own city. 

I would like to point out to the dis- 
tinguished Members on the Republican 
side that we are now faced by another 
problem of workers who have been draw- 
ing unemployment compensation and are 
now going off the rolls. From the re- 
marks we have been hearing recently, 
this lack of increase in unemployment 
compensation is a sign of prosperity. 
That is patently false, because what is 
really happening is that those workers 
are moving off faster than they are go- 
ing on, but they are going off because 
they have exhausted their benefits at 
the highest rate in history. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a friendly ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DINGELL. I will yield for a 
friendly question, but I would like to fin- 
ish my explanation here first. 

I would like to point out to my dear 
friends and colleagues in this House that 
as early as the first of February we were 
informed that there were 45 major cities 
in this country—and this is by the Sec- 
retary of Labor—which had unemploy- 
ment in excess of 6 percent. Since that 
time all agree the situation has wors- 
ened considerably. 
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I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
that since this time even these major 
cities find that this—I believe the phrase 
is Eisenhower prosperity—has increased 
substantially since then and that today 
we have States like Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and other States now facing unemploy- 
ment at the rate of about 14 to 15 per- 
cent, One thing to be remembered about 
this is that the way figures are handled 
the extent of unemployment does not 
show up in them. 

And I want to point out to my col- 
leagues that a part of the real unemploy- 
ment that does not show up in the sta- 
tistics is the partial work week, people 
working maybe 2 or 3 days a week, 
maybe 1 day a week. I had a constit- 
uent write me, saying that it was not 
unemployment, but they were just starv- 
ing to death slowly. They let the men 
work just enough so that they cannot 
draw unemployment compensation. 

What does this mean? It means that 
the workweek has dropped from 40 
hours to less than 38 hours. This is a 
loss of over 2 million man-hours per 
week, or, put another way, is equivalent 
to another 2 or 3 million unemployed, 
over the official figure of 5.2 million—a 
figure which is now almost a month old 
and which does not, by official admission, 
include large numbers of those actually 
unemployed. 

These are not my figures; they are 
put out from official sources, from the 
present administration, if you please. 

What we of the Democratic Party say 
to our brothers on the other side of the 
aisle is this: Join with us, help us to 
have a vigorous, strong, intelligent pro- 
gram to combat this situation. 

I know my colleagues on both sides 
recall 1929. Those days, we hope, will 
not return; we do not say they are here. 

It is our hope that our brothers on the 
Republican side of the aisle will help us 
with public-works programs, will help 
us with extension of unemployment 
compensation and other vigorous pro- 
grams for the restoration of full and 
complete prosperity to all. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Oregon, who 
is sincerely and genuinely concerned 
with the problem of umemployment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I wanted to 
say to my colleagues that I am com- 
pletely in accord with what the gentle- 
man from Michigan has told us, for Ore- 
gon finds her economy in very bad shape, 
We have had, over the past several 
months, the highest unemployment of 
any State in the Nation. 

We are now in the unenviable position 
in the State of Oregon where unemploy- 
ment has reached the very high rate of 
12 to 13 percent. In certain sections of 
the State, I am advised it is expected to 
reach the rate of 28 percent. This means 
that in those sections of the State one 
salary earner out of every four would be 
unemployed. The many unemployed 
and countless individuals who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits find little comfort in the 
words of my colleagues on the other side 
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of the aisle who look at the situation 
through rose-colored glasses and call it 
a healthy economy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman 
said about unemployment in Detroit 
undoubtedly is true, but who brought it 
on? Who is responsible for it? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. What 
I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], is whether he 
does not agree with me that one well- 
known citizen from Michigan, Mr. Wal- 
ter Reuther, has now proved that he can 
price the product out of the market, 
and the men whom he purports to repre- 
sent out of their jobs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is just what 
Walter Reuther has done. There are 
troubles enough over in the 4th Michigan 
District, but we are sympathetic with the 
unemployment situation in Detroit and 
Wayne County for it affects us as well, 
because many of our people work in in- 
dustries which are suppliers for the auto- 
mobile industry. When there is trouble 
in Wayne County or elsewhere there is 
trouble in our District. The trouble in 
Wayne County is that they have now ex- 
hausted much of their unemployment 
compensation. But before that Reuther 
enforced a wage scale which was the 
highest for any specialized group in the 
State. They forced the price of the 
product ever higher. The industry went 
along. Many workmen went ahead and 
spent their money, not only spent it as 
they went along but entered into con- 
tracts for future payments they cannot 
now, with higher living costs, meet. 
Now they want people in other sections 
of the State who were a little thrifty, 
who saved part of what they earned, to 
help them out now that they have ex- 
hausted their resources, and are unem- 
ployed but it works an unjust hardship 
on those who have been thrifty. 

What is Reuther doing about it? You 
know he has access to high places here 
in Washington. What is Reuther's or- 
ganization doing but increasing the 
dues of the workers created by money 
to diminish unemployment. If Reuther 
has his way no one who is unemployed 
can get a job unless he does two things: 
one, joins a union—two, pays an initia- 
tion fee and thereafter monetary dues 
and assessments—payment of which 
lessens his ability to meet the increasing 
cost of living. Why did they want to 
take Reuther on at the White House 
when they had banished McCarthy? 
They kicked McCarthy out, but at least 
we knew what McCarthy was and what 
he was doing. He was against the Com- 
munists. He may have been rough but 
he was against communism—that the 
people knew—Reuther does not like our 
form of Government—he has created 
and fostered class feeling—set one group 
against another. But we find Reuther’s 
organization doubling the dues wanting 
to get a cut out of further unemployment 
compensation. Money collected from 
workers to be used to further his political 
ambitions. I dislike to see any further 
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aid we give the unemployed go first 
through Reuther’s hands so he can 
pocket some of it in the form of increased 
dues, use some to elect his rubber stamps 
to Congress. 

We would be pretty dumb, would we 
not, if we fell for that kind of a program. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, as amended (42 U. S. C. 1861- 
1875), including award of graduate. fellow- 
ships; services as authorized by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), 
at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for in- 
dividuals; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
not to exceed $275,000 for expenses of travel; 
not to exceed $350 for the purchase of news- 
papers and periodicals; and reimbursement 
of the General Services Administration for 
security guard services; $115 million to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That of the foregoing amount not less than 
$30,250,000 shall be available for tuition, 
grants, and allowances in connection with a 
program of supplementary training for high- 
school science and mathematics teachers. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porter: On 
page 21, line 21, strike out the period and 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
of the total amount appropriated by this 
paragraph $40 million shall be available for 
grants to institutions of higher learning for 
basic research, of which not less than $1,700,- 
000 shall be used for social sciences research.” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, sur- 
vival was, not long ago, a question for 
a single person, a single family, or na- 
tion. Today, with our fearful weapons, 
survival is a question for all humanity 
to consider together. Are we smart 
enough to survive in spite of our deadly 
inventions? I do not know. I wish I 
did. I do know that the most prom- 
ising road to a solution, or part of a 
solution, lies in basic research in human 
behavior. 

My good friend, the very able gentle- 
man from Texas, and his hard-working 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices convincingly expressed 
their agreement with this proposition. 
The bill before us steps up support of 
basic research from $1644 million—fiscal 
year 1958—to $40 million, a $2334 mil- 
lion increase. 

My amendment does not increase the 
amounts appropriated by one penny. It 
does not change the amount the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has ear- 
marked for basic research. All that I 
am trying to do is bring the increases 
for social science research in line with 
the increases for biological and medical 
sciences and for mathematical, physi- 
cal, and engineering sciences. In line, 
that is, percentagewise, not dollarwise. 

The bill itself does not make alloca- 
tions in these three categories, but the 
National Science Foundation sets forth 
its summaries of obligations by the three 
programs on page 269 of the hearings. 
Here are the figures: 

Biological and medical sciences: From 
$7.8 million in 1958 to $19.5 million in 
1959, an increase of $11.7 million. 
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Mathematical, physical, and engineer- 
ing sciences: From $7.8 million in 1958 
to $19.5 million in 1959, an increase of 
$11.7 million. 

Social sciences: From $600,000 in 1958 
to $850,000, an increase of $250,000. 

In short, the sciences having to do 
with how to improve our physical well- 
being and prolong life and the sci- 
ences dealing with inanimate matter 
were increased almost 3 times, but 
the sciences having to do with human 
behavior were only increased about 40 
percent. 

My amendment would increase the 
$850,000 to $1.7 million, the additional 
$850,000 coming out of the other two 
programs, the two that do not deal di- 
rectly with human behavior. The re- 
sult would be that all programs will be 
increased almost 3 times, although 
social science basic research would still 
be less than one-tenth as much in dol- 
lars as either of the other two programs 
alone, less than one-twentieth of both 
of the other programs together. 

Passage of this amendment would 
not refiect on the distinguished com- 
mittee. The matter never came up be- 
fore them. By earmarking an addi- 
tional $850,000 for basic research in 
the fields of human behavior, this 
House would simply tell the National 
Science Foundation that we thought 
this increase necessary and proper. The 
foundation could spend more, under 
the amendment, but not less for basic 
research in the social sciences. 

But can the National Science Founda- 
tion use the additional money for social 
science research? Most emphatically 
yes. In the current fiscal year, with 
$600,000 in funds allocated for this pro- 
gram, $3 million could have been used 
for qualified projects. 

Will we survive? If we do, it will be 
because we learned more than we know 
now about human behavior. And if we 
are to learn more, we must make a far 
greater effort in basic research in psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, political 
science, and other disciplines having to 
do with human behavior. I know these 
are relatively new sciences, with a good 
deal of fakery, charlatans, and jargon. 
But I know also we have highly compe- 
tent persons in the National Science 
Foundation and the only way we will 
improve these sciences is through more 
basic research by responsible, qualified 
men and women. 

In 7 years the National Science Foun- 
dation has spent $27.4 million on mathe- 
matics, physical, and engineering 
sciences; $26.6 million on biological and 
medical sciences, but in this same period 
only $1.2 million on social sciences, its 
program beginning in 1954 with $57,000. 

Will we survive? With our tensions 
and conflicts, our misunderstandings and 
our fears? The nonbehavioral sciences 
are highly important for our national 
welfare, but not—I submit—more im- 
portant than the behavioral sciences. If 
I had my way, this House would this 
morning approve a Manhattan project 
type of program for basic and applied 
research in the behavioral sciences, for 
the dimensions of the effort should match 
the urgency of the situation. Here we 
are, on March 27, 1958, in a world which 
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for the first time in its history can de- 
stroy all or most of humanity in 24 hours. 
There are thousands of nuclear weapons, 
most of them ready for instant detona- 
tion, and all in the hands of human 
beings about whose behavior we really 
know so very little and what we do know, 
in terms of error-proneness or slippage, 
is not encouraging. What about these 
custodians of our nuclear weapons? 
What about the men who give them 
orders? What about the policies govern- 
ing those men, policies which in our 
country come from the people through 
this Congress? 

It boils down to the old question of sur- 
vival of the fittest. Are we fit if we 
do not use the knowledge we have ac- 
cumulated about human behavior and if 
we do not push forward the frontiers of 
our knowledge in political science and 
economics, for example? I would rather 
be here advocating that the entire $40 
million be spent in the area of human be- 
havior on the crash basis of the Man- 
hattan project that brought forth the 
atomic bomb. Now that we have the 
bomb, how are we going to keep it from 
destroying us, all of us in the world of 
1958, anno domini? 

Are we going to find the answer in 
biology, whether developmental, en- 
vironmental, genetic, metabolic, molec- 
ular, or what-have-you? I think not. 
Are we going to find the answer in as- 
tronomy, chemistry, earth sciences, en- 
gineering, mathematics or physics? I 
think not. 

The answer to survival, if indeed we 
have time and I intend to act as though 
we do, lies in human behavior. If our 
sciences of human behavior are not good 
enough, then we had better hurry to 
improve them, just as we improved our 
nonbehavioral sciences to produce the 
atom bomb. We ought to spend $40 
million, and a lot more, to use the 
human mind and its products to meet 
head-on the human behavioral prob- 
lems brought on by the atomic bomb. 

But that is not my amendment today. 
That is something for other legislation 
and other hearings. I only ask for a 
modest increase in the allocation for the 
social sciences basic research program, 
$850,000, so that it will have an increase 
comparable percentagewise to the in- 
creases in the other programs. No ad- 
ditional appropriation is involved. No 
questioning of the committee’s judg- 
ment is involved since this never came 
up in hearings and is not in the bill at 
any point. What is involved may be the 
answer, or part of the answer, to the 
question before us as never in the world’s 
history: “Will humanity be able to sur- 
vive its deadly inventions.” If ever 
there was a time to open the throttle on 
basic research in human behavior, the 
time is now, this very hour and the 
opportunity is yours on this amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and to the entire para- 
graph end in 5 minutes, with the 5 min- 
utes reserved to the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
general purpose as expressed by our 
friend, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PORTER], is an admirable one, and I can- 
not say anything but something nice 
about our friend. He is a gentleman and 
a scholar, but the amendment ought to 
be defeated because the committee gave 
the National Science Foundation every 
penny in this field that they asked for. 
If they wanted any more money, they 
would have asked for it. We gave them 
about a 200 percent increase over what 
they had last year. That is a pretty 
good increase. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. PORTER. My amendment does 
not require any additional money at all. 


Mr. YATES. It does for social 
sciences. 
Mr. PORTER. It merely says they 


should allocate more money to that 
branch. 

Mr. THOMAS. You did not increase 
the amount of the budget. 

Mr. PORTER. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not intend to 
give that impression. What you want to 
do is to earmark certain funds that they 
asked for. You earmark twice as much 
as the National Science Foundation 
asked for social science research and 
which is already in the bill. Let us let 
them run their own business in this field. 
As I say, the gentleman is doing some ad- 
vanced thinking and we have to admire 
him for it. He is brilliant and capable, 
and we all like him, but if the Founda- 
tion wanted more money for this pur- 
pose, they would have asked for it. 
After all, what we are trying to do in 
this bill is to train scientists, mathema- 
ticians, engineers, and chemists to forge 
ahead of Russia. Now, let us tend to our 
job right here. This amendment ought 
to be voted down, and there is nothing I 
can say further. I ask the Committee to 
vote it down on the theory that if the 
National Science Foundation wanted any 
more money, they would have asked 
for it. We gave them 100 percent of 
what they asked. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. PORTER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. IKarpd, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11574) making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the 
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bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
Soronen: and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am, sir. 

Sei SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
es. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TABER of New York moves that the bill 


be recommitted to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WARNING NO. 8 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
economy is fast approaching a crisis. 
Unemployment increases. Prices and 
costs goonup. The hungry get hungrier 
and the rich get richer. Note the fol- 
lowing from the front page of today’s 
Wall Street Journal: 

Leading banks of New York City are ex- 
pected to report March quarter gains over a 
year ago of 8 percent to 10 percent in net 
operating earnings. Upturns in this range 
are looked for despite reductions in loans to 
business and generally lower lending rates. 
Such increases would compare with a 15 per- 
cent jump in after-tax earnings of major 
New York City banks for the initial 3 
months of 1957 over the like 1956 period. 
Though commercial, industrial, and farm 
loans of these banks are down $200 million 
since the start of the year, their total loans 
have gone up $350 million. 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee continues to fiddle while our 
economy burns. 

Since January 1958 our distinguished 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has devoted its fine talents to per- 
fecting a bank bill written by and for 
the bankers so that they can make more 
money by the free use of the depositors’ 
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money, including that of our Govern- 
ment. 

Yes, that committee has announced 
hearings to begin after the Easter recess 
to deal with our urgent economic needs. 
I hope the country can wait. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
Friday, March 28, to file two reports, 
the first on a joint resolution, providing 
for advance procurement of “Supplies 
and materials” and “Equipment,” and 
the second, an additional report relat- 
ing to the general government maticrs 
appropriation bill, 1959, now pending on 
the Union Calendar, with reference to 
committee recommendations on the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of 
order. 


CORRECTION OF COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
report to accompany the bill (H. R. 
2767) amending section 161 of the Re- 
vised Statutes with respect to the au- 
thority of Federal officers and agencies 
to withhold information and limit the 
availability of records, certain correc- 
tions should be made. 

Page 19: Paragraph 5 should follow para- 
graph 6, immediately preceding the quota- 
tion from Mr. RAYBURN. 

Page 21: Line 10, “and so forth. I also 
said:” is a part of the quotation from Mr. 
McCorMACK. 

Page 25: Line 26 should read: “Partly be- 
cause of publicity given their candidacies by 
the eastern press.” 

Page 31: Lines 26 and 27 should read: 
“True, the first amendment does state that 
Congress shall ‘make no law * * * abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press’ but 
none is so.” 

Page 33: Appendix A is an excerpt from 
remarks of the Honorable Joun W. McCor- 
MACK, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 
5, pages 5713-5721. 

These were all mistakes of the print- 
er. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be corrected in accordance with 
the facts. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Michigan? 


There was no objection. 
Y DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11645) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 

CIV—354 
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Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
2 hours, one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from New York 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11645, 
with Mr. KEOGH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I have again the privi- 
lege of bringing before the House of 
Representatives the annual appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Labor 
Department for the eighth time as 
chairman of this committee, and as a 
member of the committee for the past 
12 years. 

May I say, first, that we have enjoyed 
good relations in this committee for 
some time. I certainly appreciate the 
wonderful support and cooperation that 
has been given me by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. DENTON], who has 
served on the committee for 5 or 6 years 
now. Without his support I do not 
know what we would do. 

We have a new member on the ma- 
jority side, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MARSHALL]. Certainly he has 
performed splendid work, and I take this 
opportunity to compliment him on his 
attendance and on his rapid grasp of the 
subject matter of this bill, and also to 
thank him for the help he has given me. 
Then, of course, there is the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], the rank- 
ing member on the Republican side, 
whose experience and judgment we all 
admire. We are honored and are glad 
to have him on this particular subcom- 
mittee. He has been a great help. Then 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp] has been a most conscientious 
and hard-working member. We appre- 
ciate the understanding, help, and co- 
operation that he has given us in bring- 
ing to you this bill. While we have had 
some minor differences of opinion, I 
think this can be called a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Of course, without the sup- 
port of these men, it would be very 
difficult for any chairman to do a decent 
job. But, on top of that, and I think I 
bragged a little bit a year ago and a 
couple of years ago also, but I want to 
brag a little bit again and say I believe 
that we have on this subcommittee the 
best clerk that you can get for this par- 
ticular kind of job. Certainly, he stays 
on the job the year around. Without his 
advice, it would be very difficult for us 
to report to you a bill of the magnitude 
that we have before us today. 

Mr. Chairman, there are not many 
changes in the present bill. We have 
appropriated $3,177,366,781 for 1958. 
The budget estimate for 1959 is $2,973,- 
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737,181. We are presenting to you a bill 
for $2,961,862,181 which is $215,504,600 
below 1958 and $11,875,000 below the 
estimates that we had presented to us. 
But, of this amount $1,853,200,000 is in 
three items: 

Unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans, unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees and grants to States 
for public assistance. There is not much 
we can do about those since the basic 
legislation sets mathematical formulas 
for the expenditure of these funds. As 
we say in our report we doubt that this 
will be enough money to carry the load 
in 1959 and that the administration will 
have to come forth with a request for 
supplemental funds. 

In the Department of Labor, we made 
very few changes. We allowed just six 
new positions in the Secretary’s office. 

We are still dissatisfied with the prog- 
ress made in the program for employ- 
ment of older workers. We certainly 
hope they will do a better job in the 
coming year. 

In the Office of the Solicitor, we gave 
them just what they asked for. 

In the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
there is a small increase of $10,000 and 
that is all for expenses of the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, the report 
shows that we gave the Solicitor $200,000 
more than the budget estimates. I 
thought that ought to be brought out. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 
There is $200,000 more than the budget 
estimate, so far as direct appropriations 
are concerned. But, a year ago we 
approved the sum of $200,000 to be taken 
from the highway trust fund, and that 
was again requested for 1959. Because 
of the parliamentary decision which was 
made on the Treasury-Post Office bill 
3 or 4 weeks ago, that these funds are not 
authorized by the basic legislation to be 
expended from the trust fund, we in- 
cluded that amount as an addition to the 
direct appropriation. So the Solicitor 
will not have any more funds but they 
will all be from direct appropriations, 
so the gentleman is correct that the table 
in the report shows a $200,000 increase. 

Then, in the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship Training we are doing the same 
thing this year that we did a year ago. 
A year ago the request was made to add 
to Bureau of Apprenticeship the words 
“and training” and expand the program 
into the training field. Our committee 
thinks it is a good thing to expand the 
programs of vocational education and 
other fields of training. But, a year ago 
there was, to put it mildly, a lack of co- 
operation between the vocational edu- 
cational people and the apprenticeship 
people, and as a result we said in our 
report that we were not opposing expan- 
sion of activities in this field, but we 
would expect them to work out their 
differences and practically told them 
that when they did, we would approve 
this appropriation request. We found 
out this year prior to the markup of the 
bill that a meeting of the minds between 
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the apprenticeship people and vocation- 
al educational people had not occurred 
and as a result we have denied the addi- 
tional $300,000 and again deferred this 
expansion of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. 

In the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, the only item about which there 
is any controversy is the appropriation 
for grants to States for which $329,300,- 
000 was requested. We have cut this 
$24,300,000. 

The budget for grants to States was 
based on the assumption that there 
would be an average of 2 million insured 
unemployed in 1959. The committee 
has made it quite clear that the amount 
in the bill is aimed to provide just for 
the workload used as the basis for the 
budget. So if insured unemployment 
substantially exceeds an average of 2 
million we would expect a request for 
supplemental funds to take care of that 
additional workload. But if insured un- 
employment does not exceed an average 
of 2 million then we will expect them to 
live within the amount provided. 

For 1958 Congress has appropriated 
$292,814,000 and this was based on the 
assumption that there would be an aver- 
age of 2 million insured unemployment 
as was set forth in the justifications and 
the verbal testimony on the recent re- 
quest for $33 million in supplemental 
funds—all of which was granted. How- 
ever, events since that appropriation 
was requested indicate that the unem- 
ployment estimate for 1958 was too low 
and the average will be about 2.2 million 
instead. But no additional funds are be- 
ing requested. 

It boils down to this—for 1958 there 
is $292,814,000 and the insured unem- 
ployment will average about 2.2 million; 
and for 1959 the committee is recom- 
mending $295 million to handle an even 
2 million insured unemployment, and 
has included a $10 million contingency 
fund so that if the workload goes up they 
can fall back on that until supplemental 
funds are made available. So the facts 
are that the committee is recommending 
a slight increase in funds for slightly 
less workload. 

We told the Secretary of Labor at that 
time that we did not think their sta- 
tistics on insured unemployment were 
realistic figures. This budget was pre- 

as of last October, and since that 
time considerable economic change has 
taken place. We invited him to give us 
some more up-to-date estimates even 
after the hearings so that some of these 
appropriations might be on a more real- 
istic basis, but he did not do so. So we 
took him at his word and allowed funds 
on the basis of what he said the unem- 
ployment would be. 

The committee set forth in its report 
some of the difficulties it has had in ce- 
curing up-to-date estimates of needs for 
those programs effected by the unem- 
ployment situation. The report refers 
to my letter to the two secretaries and 
their replies. I think to be fair to 
everyone concerned, the full text of 
these letters should be made a part of 
the record. They are as follows: 

Marc 11, 1958. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The appropriations 
subcommittee on the Departments of Labor 
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and Health, Education, and Welfare will 
likely meet either Tuesday or Wednesday of 
next week to make its decisions on the ap- 
propriations to recommend for fiscal year 
1959. 

As you will recall some of the subcommit- 
tee members were surprised, at the time of 
the hearings on your budget, that no re- 
visions had been made because of the very 
significant changes in our economy since the 
President’s budget was formulated. Even 
further significant changes have taken place 
since the time of those hearings. In view 
of the ever-increasing seriousness of this 
situation, and in view of the recent interest 
that both the President and Vice President 
have taken in this matter, I will be even 
more surprised than I was at the time of 
our hearings if you have no proposals to 
bring the budget requests for your Depart- 
ment more nearly in line with current reali- 
ties. I feel certain that any such proposals 
you now have would be very helpful to the 
subcommittee in its deliberations next week. 

We will appreciate receiving your further 
recommendations on the 1959 budget by 
next Monday afternoon, March 17. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. FOGARTY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 14, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related 
Agencies, Committee on Appropri- 
ations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge and thank you for your letter of March 
11, 1958, extending to us the opportunity 
to make any desired amendments to the 
1959 budget prior to action by your sub- 
committee on March 18 or 19. The Presi- 
dent has also asked me to express his ap- 
preciation for your letter to him dated 
February 21, relating to the hospital con- 
struction program. 

The President has today signed and trans- 
mitted to Congress an amendment to the 
1959 budget for grants for hospital construc- 
tion, increasing the budget estimate from 
$75 million to $121.2 million. This will per- 
mit initiation of hospital projects at the 
same rate as authorized in the current fiscal 
year. 

As was pointed out in our testimony, there 
are two items in our budget which are sen- 
sitive to a downturn in the economy. These 
are “Grants for public assistance,” and Sal- 
aries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance.” The situation as it 
relates to these items has not changed sig- 
nificantly since our appearance before your 
committee. We feel that it would be unwise 
to revise the budget estimates at this time 
on the basis of the limited experience since 
the estimates were developed. It is quite 
possible that the budgets for these items 
are underestimates of requirements but we 
do not believe that we can prepare a firm 
estimate of requirements at this time. To 
avoid a series of amended estimates we be- 
lieve it wiser to defer submission of budget 
revisions until we have a better basis for 
projecting requirements. This delay will in 
no way affect our ability to meet demands 
which may develop in excess of our earlier 
projections. 

In addition, we are currently considering 
certain small amendments to the 1959 
budget which will permit the initiation on 
a limited basis of programs related to the 
self-help and self-care provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. Unfortunately, there is 
insufficient time to complete the various re- 
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view steps on these amendments prior to 
Monday, March 17, the date referred to in 
your letter. If these items are formally ap- 
proved, they will be transmitted as soon as 
possible, 

I hope that this information will prove 
helpful and timely to your committee in its 
consideration of the department’s 1959 
budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion B, FOLSOM, 
Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, March 15, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Focarty: Thank you 
for your letter of March 11 giving us an 
opportunity to revise the 1959 appropriation 
estimates for the Department of Labor. 

On the basis of information available at 
the time of our testimony before the com- 
mittee, we believed that our estimates were 
sufficient to meet the workload contemplated 
for fiscal year 1959. We have given your in- 
vitation very serious consideration and have 
reached the conclusion that it would be some- 
what premature to attempt a sound revision 
at this time. So little time has elapsed since 
our hearings that we could not, with any 
confidence, justify a new estimate based on 
an economic situation that has not crystal- 
lized sufficiently to permit firm predictions 
for fiscal year 1959. It appears that the 
estimates for the Bureau of Employment 
Security as well as several items in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are less than the 
minimum necessary for 1959, but how much 
less we are not prepared to say. 

We believe that the best approach to this 
problem is to wait until we have the advan- 
tage of experience closer to the beginning of 
the fiscal year to which the estimates apply 
before attempting a revision. Following this 
thought, we believe a much more effective 
job can be done if our revised estimates are 
submitted in time for consideration by Con- 
gress as close to final action as possible, 

We appreciate your interest and help in 
obtaining the funds necessary to conduct the 
activities of this Department, Your offer of 
an opportunity to revise our estimates as- 
sures us of your continued interest. Our 
suggestion for a different timing in no way 
diminishes our appreciation of your action 
and we hope that it will meet with your 
approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O'CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


Because of the dispute last year over 
the Mexican farm labor program, we 
have added some language to the bill that 
would require the farmers to pay for all 
of the expenses of furnishing Mexican 
farm labor. It appears from last year’s 
debate that there is no doubt that this 
represents the majority opinion of the 
House. 

We allowed the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics an increase of $132,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1958, which in- 
cludes $20,000 for printing the 1959 edi- 
tion of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, and $100,000 for improvement of 
statistics in the areas of wholesale and 
retail prices. 

We approved the budget request for 
the Wage and Hour Division. I, per- 
sonally, thought we should be appro- 
priating much more funds than that. 
The Division conducted a compliance 
survey during the past year to determine 
the extent of noncompliance with the 
minimum wage and hour laws. While 
this compliance survey did not cover 100 
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percent of the business establishments 
covered by the law, it revealed that 
minimum wage underpayments amount- 
ed to approximately $19 million, and a 
total of 600,000 employees were under- 
paid by about $64,100,000 under the 
overtime provisions. While the survey 
indicated that underpayments totaled 
over $80 million just in those establish- 
ments included in the survey, actual 
compliance activities found violations 
totaling $15,200,000. Thus it is obvious 
that the Wage and Hour Division is not 
doing much more than scratch the sur- 
face in actually locating violations and, 
if the results of the survey are valid, the 
goal of securing compliance is still a long 
ways off. Both Secretary Mitchell and 
the Acting Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division assured the commit- 
tee that the budget request would enable 
them to do a good compliance job. The 
committee will expect a better report of 
accomplishments next year than was 
presented in this year’s hearings. 

We found fault with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, also 
because of the lack of action on the 
problem of aging. It seems to the com- 
mittees that, if these Departments can- 
not really accomplish something in this 
field with their current legislation and 
current programs, then they should 
come forward with something new. We 
gave the Food and Drug Administration 
just what they have for this year, which 
is not keeping up with the recommenda- 
tion made by the Citizens Committee 
that was appointed by Mrs. Hobby when 
she was the head of that Department, 
but is all that the present administra- 
tion requested in the budget. 

We allowed the budget, or very near 
the full budget, request for Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Gallaudet College, for the items 
under Howard University, and vocational 
education. 

In “Grants for library service,” we in- 
creased the figures of the budget from 
$3 million to $5 million, the same as we 
did a year ago. The Library Services 
Act was signed into law on June 19, 1956. 
A request for the full annual authoriza- 
tion of $7,500,000 for fiscal year 1957 was 
sent to Congress. It was after the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year that this request 
was made, and in view of the fact that 
it was also a new program, it appeared 
unlikely to the Congress that the full 
amount could be utilized. As a result, 
$2,500,000 was appropriated. Future 
events proved the Congressional judg- 
ment to be correct; however, the amount 
appropriated for 1957 did enable the 
States to start a base program upon 
which to build in the following fiscal 
year. In the budget for 1958, when it 
was obvious that the States could use 
more funds, the policy was reversed and 
only $3 million was requested. This 
committee recommended the appropria- 
tion of $5 million which was approved 
by the Congress. These funds are being 
fully utilized, and the effective and much 
needed program envisioned by the basic 
legislation is now in being. No reasons 
for seeking to cut this program back in 
fiscal year 1959 were presented to the 
committee except the catchall that it is 
a gi a with the overall budget 
policy. 
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We did not have any request before 
us for appropriations for school con- 
struction in impacted areas, since exten- 
sion of that program has not yet been 
acted upon by Congress. We have cut 
the amount requested under this head 
$100,000, but that is the amount for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for 
inspection of buildings and other tech- 
nical services. We believe they can do 
a good job with the $750,000 allowed. 

For salaries and expenses of the Office 
of Education we allowed $7,800,000, an 
increase of $800,000 over their appropri- 
ation for 1958. 

This has been one of the most neg- 
lected activities in the Federal Govern- 
ment for years. As late as fiscal year 
1955, this country was spending less than 
$3 million on this Office which was es- 
tablished to “promote the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country.” While 
charged with one of the greatest respon- 
sibilities of any agency of our Govern- 
ment, it was receiving little attention. 

In its report on the bill for fiscal year 
1956, this committee stated: 

The committee feels very strongly that we 
ought to have an Office of Education that is 
effective, and one that the educational au- 
thorities all over the country would have 
pride in and would look to for leadership 
and for assistance in their problems. 


Beginning with fiscal year 1957, con- 
siderable progress has been made toward 
this goal. A real cooperative research 
program has been inaugurated that is 
receiving strong support and a high de- 
gree of cooperation from the schools. 
The Office of Education deserves consid- 
erable credit for its leadership in the 
programs of research in the educational 
problems of the mentally retarded and 
cerebral palsied and in the field of 
speech and hearing defects. While this 
was being accomplished the whole Office 
has been built up to a level where it can 
come closer to rendering the services 
that the educational system needs and 
must have if the Nation is to keep 
abreast of the changing conditions na- 
tionwide and worldwide. 

During the past several months the 
Nation’s attenion has been called more 
forcibly to the fact that we cannot af- 
ford to be complacent. If we are to 
maintain a position of leadership it is 
more and more being recognized that 
education must keep up with the times. 
The increase allowed will provide for a 
continuation of the going programs and 
for some progress in the fields of highest 
priority. The committee will expect 
that there be no diminution in efforts 
to provide a really effective program in 
the fields of the mentally retarded chil- 
dren and speech and hearing defects. 

For grants for vocational rehabilita- 
tion, we gave them what they asked, and 
we raised the allotment base from $53 
million to $56 million. 

For many years this program achieved 
commendable results, but on a rather 
small scale. It is to the credit of Secre- 
tary Hobby that she strongly endorsed 
and had a large part in starting what 
was invisioned as an expansion of this 
program to its full effectiveness. This 
was based not only on a recognition of 
the great humanitarian values of the 
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program, but also on the knowledge that 
for every dollar spent on this program 
the Federal Government gets back over 
$10 in taxes. Secretary Hobby’s goal 
was to expand the program to the point 
that about 200,000 people would be re- 
habilitated each year by about 1960. 
Progress has been made in the last 3 
years; however, even if that progress 
were continued it is doubtful that the 
goal would have been reached in the 
time period originally contemplated. 
The committee was therefore quite sur- 
prised that the budget not only failed 
to include any provisions for encourag- 
ing a more rapid expansion of the pro- 
gram, but actually recommended a re- 
straint on progress by including in the 
proposed appropriation language the 
same figure of $53 million as the base 
for making allotments to the States. 
The committee has increased the figure 
to, $56 million which will enable those 
States, who have continued to increase 
their own appropriations, to receive the 
full amount of Federal funds to which 
they are entitled under the formula in 
the basic Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.FOGARTY. Iyield. 

Mr. AVERY. Will the gentleman go 
back to that item on school construc- 
tion? Authority for Federal assistance 
in impacted areas has expired. It is my 
recollection that there is a rule pending 
before the Rules Committee at this time 
that would extend that authority. Then 
what would be the gentleman's sugges- 
tion as to how we can proceed from 
there? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It will then be up 
to the administration to send us a re- 
quest for funds. It would be referred to 
this committee and would be acted on 
in a supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. AVERY. A supplemental appro- 
priation later in this Congress. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. The first item 
in the Public Health Service is “Assist- 
ance to States, general.” Here there has 
been a decrease of $592,000 from the 
amount appropriated for 1958. 

We approved the exact amount or 
made only very small reductions in 
grants and special studies, Territory of 
Alaska, for the construction of the 
mental health hospital in Alaska, con- 
trol of venereal disease, control of tuber- 
culosis, control of communicable diseases, 
sanitary engineering activities, and 
grants for waste treatment works con- 
struction. 

For “Grants for hospital construc- 
tion,” we approved the full amount of 
the revised request of $121,200,000. The 
original budget request for this purpose 
was $75 million. It was difficult for the 
committee to determine whether the pri- 
mary reason for the recommended re- 
duction was simply to conform with some 
high budget policy, or the belief that the 
program had accomplished its purpose 
to the point where a reduction would be 
in keeping with the original objectives. 
This question was resolved in no uncer- 
tain terms by the table which appears 
on pages 172-178 of the committee hear- 
ings with the Public Health Service. 
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This table shows that the States are pre- 
pared to proceed with a program ap- 
proximating $1,300,000,000 if the Federal 
Goverment would appropriate $500 mil- 
lion on a matching basis under the pro- 
visions of the Hill-Burton Act. There 
are some members of the committee who 
would prefer that additional funds were 
appropriated for this purpose, and there 
are members who would likely prefer 
that less were appropriated, but, judging 
by the great number of communications 
received by the committee, there is little 
doubt that the revised estimate of $121,- 
200,000 more nearly conforms with the 
public opinion on this subject than did 
the original request of $75 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of a 
more appropriate place to make this sad 
announcement to the House of the un- 
timely death of one of the outstanding 
leaders in this field. 

Dr. Cronin took over administration 
of the Hill-Burton hospital and medical 
facilities construction program in June 
1949, when communities throughout the 
country were just completing their first 
hospitals with Federal aid. 

He was known throughout the medical 
and hospital professions for his vigorous 
promotion of the high standards of both 
construction and medical care envis- 
ioned by the creators of the Hill-Burton 
legislation. He constantly urged local 
and State health services to join forces 
with the medical profession in long- 
range planning of medical facilities and 
in maintaining the highest standards of 
hospital care. Time after time he was 
cited by Members of Congress for his 
outstanding administration. 

The success of the program has also 
received international attention. Rep- 
resentatives of other nations are fre- 
quently sent to Washington for consul- 
tation with the Hill-Burton staff. 

To date, more than 3,750 projects have 
been completed or approved for con- 
struction. They include nearly 600 new 
general hospitals built in communities 
where the people never had a hospital 
before; also, more than 650 health cen- 
ters. The total cost of all Hill-Burton 
projects exceeds $3 billion. The Federal 
share is about $960 million. 

Dr. John W. Cronin, Assistant Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and Chief, Bureau of Medical 
Services, died suddenly of a heart attack 
Wednesday, March 26. He was stricken 
at his office in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare soon after 
presiding at « meeting of his staff. His 
age was 52, 

Dr, Cronin was widely known for his 
outstanding leadership of the Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital and medical facilities pro- 
gram. His writings have been published 
by leading hospital and medical jour- 
nals, He entered the Public Health 
Service in 1932 as an intern at the Staten 
Island, N. Y. hospital of the Service. 
From 1949 to 1956 he was Chief of the 
Division of Hospital and Medical Facili- 
ties, where he administered the Hill- 
Burton program, On November 1, 1956, 
he was promoted to the rank of Assistant 
Surgeon General and Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Medical Services. 
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As Chief of the Bureau, Dr. Cronin 
was responsible for the administration 
of the Public Health Service hospitals, 
the Indian health program, the foreign 
quarantine service, the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, nursing and dental resources, and 
the medical services of several Federal 
agencies including the United States 
Coast Guard, Bureau of Prisons, and the 
Foreign Service of the State Department. 

He was awarded the Founders Medal 
of the Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States in 1953; and an 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
in 1955. He has been a trustee of the 
American Association of Public Health 
Physicians, and was a vice president f 
the Association of Military Surgeons 
and a member of the board of governors 
of the American College of Surgeons. 
He was a fellow of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, American College of 
Surgeons, American Public Health 
Association, American Medical Associa- 
tion, American College of Preventive 
Medicine, and a diplomat of the Ameri- 
can Board of Preventive Medicine and 
Public Health, 

Dr. Cronin was born in Springfield, 
Ohio, June 15, 1905. He graduated from 
Miami University and received his medi- 
cal degree from the University of Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine. 

He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter, Virginia May, and a son, John W. 
Jr. The Cronin’s home is at 5528 Trent, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

In hospitals and medical care, we gave 
them an increase of $421,000 over the 
budget request and an increase of $331,- 
000 over the amount appropriated for 
1958. 

This increase is for the purpose of do- 
ing something for the leprosarium down 
at Carville, La. I made a trip down 
there this last fall and found that some 
of the conditions were deplorable. 

To improve the morale of our doctors 
and to get some of the answers to this 
disease, we have allowed $91,000 for 
starting a research project in that hos- 
pital, and we have allowed $121,000 for 
10 small dwellings for married couples 
both of whom have Hansen’s disease. 
We also included $210,000 to replace 
some buildings that were declared obso- 
lete just after the First World War. 
That is how bad their condition is. Al- 
together we have given them an increase 
of $421,000 over what the President rec- 
ommended, 

It was disappointing that the adminis- 
tration did not request any additional 
funds for the professional nurse training 
program under this appropriation, or for 
the practical nurse training program 
under the vocational education program. 
Just one indication of the need is that 
there has been a 100-percent increase 
in hospital admissions since 1940 but 
only a 50-percent increase in profes- 
sional nurses. I would have, personally, 
preferred that some increase be made in 
both of these appropriations. 

We allowed the budget request for the 
Foreign Quarantine Service and also the 
Indian health activities. For construc- 
tion of Indian health facilities we al- 
lowed $750,000 over the amount request- 
ed, but it is a slight decrease from the 
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amount appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. The increase above the re- 
quest was earmarked for construction 
under Public Law 151. 

Now we come to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Last year they had 
$211,183,000. This year they asked for 
$211,183,000. We raised the request by 
$8,200,000, and we disallowed the request 
for authority to use almost $7 million 
in order to increase the overhead allow- 
ance to 25 percent. Thus, we are allow- 
ing about $15 million more for research 
for next year than they have this year. 

As my colleagues in the House know, 
I have consistently advocated sound and 
sustained growth in the support of medi- 
cal research through programs admin- 
istered by the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md. 

I know of no time, in my nearly 14 
years of continuous association with the 
committee which recommends funds for 
these programs, when I have found more 
reason to feel proud of the progress that 
is being made in this field. 

There are two reasons why all of us 
can share in this sense of pride. 

First, it is now abundantly evident that 
increasing and stable support by the Fed- 
eral Government of an important seg- 
ment of the Nation’s medical research 
effort is established as a matter of na- 
tional policy. 

Second, it is abundantly evident that 
our investment in medical research pays 
rich dividends, both humanitarian and 
economic, in the form of dramatic ad- 
vances against disease. 

We have before us an annual appro- 
priation bill. We in Congress know that 
the processes for yearly review of Fed- 
eral activities, associated with the setting 
of fiscal levels for these activities, are 
perhaps the primary means for assur- 
ing that the programs of Government 
reflect the views of the people as mir- 
rored by their elected representatives. 
We also know that Government pro- 
grams and their annual appropriations 
must be viewed in context if they are to 
be acted upon with wisdom and under- 
standing. 

In the case of medical research and 
related activities of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the context must extend 
back to the close of World War II. It 
was then that the forces leading to the 
medical research programs embodied in 
the bill that is before us were beginning 
to take shape. 

I shall not attempt to trace the de- 
velopment of these programs since that 
time. With strong public support and 
with an ever-expanding horizon of re- 
search opportunity, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health has become a dynamic 
and responsible custodian of the tax- 
payers’ funds for medical research, 

Today, it supports almost 40 percent 
of all the medical research being done in 
this country, including grant support of 
nearly 7,000 research projects in medical 
schools, universities, and other research 
centers. It provides about $40 million 
for fellowships, training grants and 
other awards designed to increase 
trained scientific manpower for research 
and related careers. It provides $30 mil- 
lion in matching grants to assist in the 
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construction of research facilities. And 
it conducts an extensive and highly pro- 
ductive research program in its own lab- 
oratories at Bethesda and in the field. 

Thus, in acting upon the appropria- 
tion bill before us, we are acting upon 
programs that are basic to the health 
and so to the happiness and productivity 
of the American people. 

The people have seen, as you and I 
have seen, the benefits of medical re- 
search applied in practice. 

The people believe, as I believe, and as 
I am sure you must believe, that the na- 
tional interest will not permit support 
of medical research to be cut back. 

The recommended action of our sub- 
committee seeks to fill in some deficien- 
cies in the administration’s proposed 
1959 National Institutes of Health pro- 
gram and to provide for some extremely 
modest increases for certain aspects of 
research in cancer, heart disease, mental 
illness, and other fields. The total rec- 
ommended increase—from $211.1 million 
to $219.3 million—is a clear demonstra- 
tion of the committee’s belief in orderly 
rather than explosive growth in these 
programs. 

I spoke earlier of pride in the accom- 
plishments of medical research. The 
record of the hearings before our com- 
mittee is replete with substantiation of 
such accomplishments. I commend to 
you, if the materials have not already 
come to your attention, the reports on 
the highlights of research progress for 
each of the Institutes and the discussion 
and prepared statements of each of the 
Institute directors. They document 
progress which is evidence in itself of 
the relentless, step-by-step attack on 
disease by the men and women of science. 

I commend to your attention also the 
inspired and challenging remarks of the 
non-Federal scientists, research admin- 
istrators, and private citizens who ap- 
peared before our committee voluntarily 
to give us their views on the accomplish- 
ments, problems, and future directions of 
medical research. 

These are items which, because they 
are in the record, have the capacity to 
speak for themselves. 

Implicit in the record, but nowhere 
stated in so many words, is the inescap- 
able conclusion that we have come far 
enough along the road in the support of 
medical research to be able to see, or 
perhaps to sense, the contour, the di- 
mension, and something of the essen- 
tial nature of the goals toward which the 
road we have elected to travelleads. And 
I, for one, feel both stimulated and re- 
freshed by the sight of our objectives. 
After a decade of travel in which, al- 
though there have been signposts along 
the way, the journey has been primarily 
an act of faith, it is rewarding indeed 
to have evidence that at least some of 
our destinations are in sight. 

We allowed $57,423,000 for the Cancer 
Institute. This is $1,500,000 over the re- 
quest and $1,021,000 more than appro- 
priated for 1958. 

A few years ago a test for cancer in- 
volving study of cells was an experimental 
laboratory technique. Now this cytologic 
test is being used for mass screening in 
10 centers throughout the Nation. The 
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technique is approaching the point where 
it can be used as a routine public health 
diagnostic procedure. At the moment, 
this test is used for cancer of the uterus, 
but studies are now in progress to de- 
termine whether it cannot be effectively 
used on a large scale to detect in the 
early stages cancer of the lung, bladder, 
bowel and prostate gland. With the 
methods of treatment now available, a 
simple and accurate method of early 
diagnosis would save many thousands of 
the more than a quarter of a million peo- 
ple who die each year from cancer. 

On an even more advanced level of 
diagnosis, it appears possible that the 
presence of a cancer in the body may 
cause identifiable changes in certain 
components of blood. Considering the 
rate at which medical science has ad- 
vanced over the past 10 years, it is plausi- 
ble to believe that in the decade ahead 
simple, accurate tests for cancer, such as 
a blood test, may make the early detec- 
tion of cancer simple and be usable as a 
routine tool of the physician and public 
health worker. 

On a more fundamental level, testi- 
mony before the committee by scientists 
most competent to judge makes it clear 
that current research is pointing with in- 
creasing clarity toward the probability of 
a close link between viruses and cancer. 
The scientific story, as recounted by ex- 
pert witnesses, involves a close connec- 
tion between viruses and the determina- 
tion of heredity, between nonliving large 
molecules and organizations of these 
molecules into particles that have prop- 
erties of life, between growth-control 
mechanisms involving large molecules 
like those which join to form viruses and 
the uncontrolled growth characteristic of 
cancer. Dr. Wendell Stanley, a Nobel 
prize winner for his virus studies, has 
said: 

I believe the time has come when we should 
assume that viruses are responsible for most, 
if not all, kinds of cancer, including cancer 
in man, and design and execute our experi- 
ments accordingly. 


If some forms of human cancer are 
found in fact to be caused by viruses, it 
is not fantastic to look ahead to the day 
when a vaccine against some kinds of 
cancer may be available. 

The committee will expect that a con- 
siderable portion of the increase pro- 
vided for this Institute’s research pro- 
gram be spent in this field. 

Finally, the committee notes with sat- 
isfaction the solution of many difficult 
problems associated with the cancer 
chemotherapy program, and the discov- 
ery of many leads that should be ex- 
ploited. Part of the increase for this In- 
stitute should be used for support of this 
program. 

The committee included $40,397,000 for 
mental health activities which is $2,- 
700,000 over the amount requested and 
$1,180,000 over the amount appropriated 
for 1958. 

The Nation’s billion dollar annual bill 
just for care of the mentally ill continues. 
The tragedy of mental illness for those 
who are stricken and for their families 
continues. With the spectacular and 
continuing advances in those diseases 
with a clear physical origin, it is obvious 
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that the relative importance of mental 
illness will continue to increase over the 
years ahead. This is not defeatism, but 
the realism required if the problem is to 
be attacked most productively. 

The first attack is through research, 
and here results continue to be encour- 
aging. Beginning with the tranquilizers, 
a long series of drugs has appeared. 
Some of these energize mental patients 
who have fallen into a stupor; others 
actually produce temporary insanity. 
For the first time in the history of man, 
the possibility of isolating the specific 
body reactions involved in the produc- 
tion of abnormal mental states appears 
possible. This exciting prospect calls for 
a research program as intense as can be 
mounted by the trained people available, 
and extended as rapidly as new investi- 
gators can be produced. 

The committee has not been persuaded 
that the existing program in psychophar- 
macology operated by this Institute is 
fully effective. More vigorous, imagina- 
tive, and diversified approaches are 
called for. It does not appear, for ex- 
ample, that there has been a strong and 
effective effort to enlist the aid of the 
pharmaceutical industry. The commit- 
tee trusts that this program will be more 
vigorously administered during the com- 
ing year. Research on such matters as 
why and how the new drugs work might 
well be more effectively stimulated, and 
the feasibility of systematic screening on 
a more adequate scale should be explored. 

The committee will expect that ap- 
proximately $1,300,000 of the increase 
provided will be spent in increasing re- 
search on schizophrenia above the level 
contemplated in the budget. The com- 
mittee lends full support to all ap- 
proaches to this problem that are sanc- 
tioned by competent scientific advice, 
for this disease is one of the most terri- 
ble afflictions of man and one of the 
most costly to society. 

The social, medical and economic 
problems created by alcoholism continue 
to grow in importance. It is claimed by 
competent authorities that alcoholism 
ranks fourth amoung American public 
health problems, yet very little is being 
done in an effort to find the causes. 
Medical research in this field has been 
and still is practically nonexistent. The 
committee will expect that a real re- 
search program into the basic medical 
factors involved in this problem be initi- 
ated and is earmarking $700,000 of the 
increase in the appropriation for this 
purpose. 

The committee is convinced that the 
key to a successful long-range research 
program is the production of more com- 
petent investigators—not only psychi- 
atrists but the full team of highly spe- 
cialized people required for study of 
mental illnesses. For this reason, the 
committee is earmarking $700,000 of the 
increase for the training program, 

It is clear to the committee that, de- 
spite the large and effective training 
program of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, action to produce the 
required group of trained people—psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatrically trained physi- 
cians, sociologists, psychologists, and 
psychiatric nurses—is inadequate. The 
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committee has seen little evidence of 
the kind of bold thinking and action 
that will be necessary to meet the per- 
sonnel shortages. As one specific ap- 
proach, the committee wishes part of 
the increase to be devoted to a more 
vigorous pilot project for providing basic 
psychiatric instruction to physicians. 
We are recommending $36,212,000 for 
the Heart Institute. This is $1,500,000 
over the request and $276,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1958. 

Of the advances in any field of medi- 
cine over the past decade, none are more 
inspiring than those in diseases of the 
heart. Three areas of inquiry have im- 
pressed the committee as showing prog- 
ress that promises well for the future— 
the causes of atherosclerosis, the causes 
of strokes and studies of anticoagulants. 
It will be expected that the increase pro- 
vided will be spent mainly in these fields, 

In every year, significant new facts 
bearing upon atherosclerosis come to 
light. The knowledge that was new a 
few years ago, such as the involvement of 


cholesterol in atherosclerosis, now seems . 


elementary. They are on the track of 
the specific set of body defects which 
result in faulty handling of fat in the 
body, ultimately resulting in the forma- 
tion of plaques of cholesterol in arteries. 
Given adequate support, these lines of 
investigation will continue to bear fruit. 

Strokes are related to atherosclerosis. 
The plaques of cholesterol in arteries 
often cause the formation of blood clots. 
These clots circulate in the blood stream, 

They can clog vessels in the brain causing 
strokes, or in the heart, causing coronary 
thrombosis. It is therefore a scientific 
task of first importance to stop the for- 
mation of clots in the blood stream and 
to dissolve those already formed. The 
so-called anticoagulant therapy with 
such drugs as dicumarol is well estab- 
lished. Such drugs are quite effective in 
preventing clot formation, although they 
can and are being improved. A new ad- 
vance is the discovery of drugs derived 
from molds which will attack and dis- 
solve clots already formed. If this re- 
search lead works out, and the evidence 
now is favorable, thousands of people will 
have a new lease on life. 

High blood pressure is a disease which 
will, except for relatively few individuals, 
be controllable within a few years. A 
number of highly effective blood-pres- 
sure-lowering agents are already avail- 
able, and new ones are discovered every 
year. 

A major continuing need in the heart 
disease field is fast and accurate assess- 
ment of the full effects and side effects 
of various drugs through controlled 
study of large population groups. The 
possibility of moving drugs quickly from 
the laboratory to general use should be 
fully exploited. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that heredity is a very important factor 
in heart disease, especially in athero- 
sclerosis. In the opinion of the commit- 
tee, too little attention is being given to 
research in this field, It will be ex- 
pected that a portion of the increased 
funds be utilized in this area. Of 
course, the importance of heredity is far 
from limited to this Institute’s field of 
interest. Consideration should be given 
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to the establishment of a training pro- 
gram, or programs, for geneticists in 
order to develop the qualified manpower 
to follow up the many leads that have 
been developed that indicate heredity 
may have an important role in many 
medical problems. 

Just a few days ago I was discussing 
the activities in the field of heart re- 
search with Dr. Paul Dudley White, one 
of the leading heart specialists of the 
world. I was so impressed by this dis- 
cussion that I asked Dr. White to put 
his throughts in writing for me, which 
he has done. I think his letter will be 
of considerable interest to many others, 
as it has been to me. I will therefore 
place it in the Recor for their benefit, 


Boston, Mass., March 24, 1958. 
Congressman JOHN FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Focarty: I am writing to sum- 
marize some of our discussion about the need 
of research and training in the cardiovas- 
cular field today. 

We have not yet reached the saturation 
point or plateau in the use of needed funds 
for the development of our knowledge. The 
particular fields in which I have been es- 
pecially interested of late and which are in- 
adequately supported and which, inciden- 
tally, apply not simply to cardiovascular 
disease but to diseases of many other parts 
of the body, are mainly twofold. 

In the first place, many of us doctors have 
long been aware of the great importance of 
the recognition of the role that heredity 
plays in the predisposition to diseases of one 
kind or another. This is quite clear to us 
practitioners of medicine, but it has never 
been adequately investigated either in prac- 
tice or in theory, and little or no research 
has been done about it. It is still true 
that “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” and that one man is much more 
likely to get coronary heart disease under 
the same circumstances than another man 
or that one woman is much more likely to 
have high blood pressure under the same 
circumstances than another woman, almost 
wholly due to inherited tendencies which 
are of all characters—chemical, physical, bio- 
logical and otherwise. Not only do we need to 
study the families of our patients more in- 
tensively and to educate the people at large 
to keep personal records of family health 
for the sake of their descendants and to 
have doctors keep better family histories of 
their patients, but we also need to utilize 
many more expert geneticists than we have 
at present. We know a lot about the he- 
redity of racehorses and dogs and hogs, 
but very little about the heredity of man. 

The other main topic that has interested 
me particularly of late years and which 
looms now as of ever increasing importance 
is that of epidemiological research or a 
study into the cause of disease. This applies 
strongly to diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels. After we find out who the can- 
didates for high blood pressure or coronary 
thrombosis may be, how can we protect 
them? What factors are there which are 
important in the causation? How impor- 
tant is diet and how important are the vari- 
ous items of the diet, that is, the fats of 
different sorts, the proteins, and the car- 
bohydrates? How important is exercise or 
the lack thereof? How important is nery- 
ous stress and strain? How important is 
the habitual use of tobacco and alcohol? 
These environmental factors or agents need 
to be studied. The surface has only been 
scratched. We must go to other countries 
as well as to different parts of our own in 
order to get adequate information. Very 
little financial support has been rendered 
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by anybody as yet for epidemiological 
studies in comparing populations outside the 
United States of America with members of 
the same race and country who have mi- 
grated to the United States. Studies made 
like this outside the country may be of 
greater importance to our own citizens than 
some of the studies that have been restricted 
to the United States of America. There has 
been too much fear of spending money 
abroad in any research and great oppor- 
tunities have been missed, but now it is 
clear that something of this sort needs to 
be done. Pioneering has just begun in the 
last few years in such studies as a com- 
parison of the Italians in southern Italy 
with the southern Italians living in Boston, 
of the Japanese living in southern Japan 
with the southern Japanese living in 
Hawaii, and most recently, with the Greeks 
living on the island of Crete in an olive oil 
population with Cretans living in the United 
States of America. Such studies are difficult, 
complicated, and expensive, but they need 
to be done. In my own experience, it has 
been necessary to seek small sums from 
many sources in order to begin these es- 
sential researches. 

I have mentioned but two aspects of cardi- 
ovascular research and training of great im- 
portance today which as yet have been 
hardly recognized and certainly inadequately 
supported. I strongly recommend that 
funds be allocated for these purposes 

May I add also that, in addition 
increase of knowl that can come from 
these international epidemiological re- 
searches, two other advantages accrue: First, 
through the development of international 
teamwork in these studies a coordination of 
definitions and technics which are fully 
comparable can follow the researches them- 
selves; and secondly, there is the establish- 
ment of international friendly relations 
which have been very striking. For example, 
in the research carried out in Crete and Italy 
in which I was recently involved, we had 
among the very able members of our team, 
& Japanese professor, a biochemist from 
Yugoslavia, a doctor from Finland, a cardi- 
ologist from France, an internist from Eng- 
land, and several Italian, Greek, and Amer- 
ican scientists. One of our present aims is 
to add to such teams some doctors from 
behind the Iron Curtain. A little over a 
year ago, several of us in a visit to Moscow 
presented this problem of health to our med- 
ical colleagues there and it was evident that 
in such studies we could combine energet- 
ically to face a common enemy. 

Certainly some of the additional money 
that is being asked for this year can be very 
wisely spent for these two purposes, not only 
in cardiovascular disease but across the 
board. 

Sincerely yours, 


to the 


Pavt D. WHITE. 
P. S. We physicians interested in the vital 
field of preventive medicine as well as in ad- 
vances in diagnosis and treatment are highly 
appreciative of your vigorous support of 
measures to improve our public health, 
P. D. W. 


The bill includes $6,543,000 for dental 
health activities. This is $250,000 over 
the amount requested and $113,000 over 
the amount appropriated for 1958. 

After the magnificent and classic re- 
search on protection of teeth against 
decay by fluorides in water, the dental 
research program is moving into new 
areas. Given the increased funds ap- 
propriated by Congress, the scope and 
variety of dental research has grown 
rapidly. The committee has been par- 
ticularly impressed by studies showing 
that many dental defects are hereditary, 
studies using the electron microscope in- 
dicating the precise way in which tooth 
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decay attacks tooth enamel, and studies 
of the chemical composition of saliva 
in persons with and without dental 
caries. 

The committee is confident that, with 
proper financial support, the fine prog- 
ress over recent years will continue. 

For arthritis and metabolic disease 
activities we have approved $21,092,000, 
an increase of $500,000 over the request 
and $707,000 above the amount appro- 
priated for 1958. 

In addition to arthritis, this Institute 
deals with the whole range of metabolic 
diseases such as rheumatism, gout, dia- 
betes, ulcerative colitis, ileitis, and pep- 
tic ulcer. These fields, in past years 
have been considered forbidding and 
barren because of their difficulty, and 
the fact that many of them seem, like 
cancer, to be bound up with profound 
life processes. 

But with the enthusiasm of leaders in 
this field during recent years, and with 
the provision of research funds, progress 
has come. New workers with new ap- 
proaches have entered these fields. Key 
discoveries, such as the effectiveness of 
cortisone in arthritis, have opened up 
wide and productive areas of study. A 
new test for rheumatoid arthritis, in- 
volving the clumping of blood cells, has 
been discovered. The family of drugs 
to which cortisone belongs—the ster- 
oids—has been combed productively to 
produce new drugs more effective than 
cortisone but without the harmful side 
effects. 

Real progress is being made in the per- 
fection of oral drugs for diabetes. At 
the present time no drug is available that 
is as effective as insulin injections, but 
we are much closer to that point than 
we were a year ago. The many thou- 
sands of sufferers from this disorder 
have reason to hope that a simple pill 
will soon displace the necessity for the 
frequent and disagreeable injections now 
necessary for most of them. 

The total number of illnesses given 
professional medical attention in the 
United States is about 280 million per 
year. Circulatory diseases account for 
about 55 million, the largest number in 
any one disease group, but diseases of 
the digestive tract are in second place 
with some 40 million. It is hard to un- 
derstand why the field of gastroenter- 
ology has been so neglected by those who 
administer our medical research pro- 
grams. In the face of the statistics set 
forth above, the medical research funds 
allocated to this field total only slightly 
more than 1 percent of the total. 

Diseases of the digestive tract do not 
have the dramatic appeal of such things 
as cancer and heart disease. However, 
when one considers the fact that 1 
person out of every 10 will, sometime 
during his life, have a peptic ulcer, the 
practical need for doing something in 
this field is certainly obvious. However, 
it is not only being slighted in the re- 
search field but in the training field as 
well. There are 84 medical schools re- 
ceiving training grants from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, but only 12 
of them are receiving funds for training 
in gastroenterology. 

The committee is of the strong opinion 
that we are doing far less in this field 
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than is warranted by the facts and will 
expect that the increased funds pro- 
vided in the bill will be used for this pur- 


pose. 

The committee approved $17,997,000 
for allergy and infectious disease activi- 
ties. This isan increase of $500,000 over 
the request and $597,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1958. 

The burst of productive research in 
virology, based upon advances made in 
fundamental studies on such problems 
as growth of viruses in test tubes, is pro- 
ducing and will continue to produce 
practical findings. The Salk vaccine is 
at hand. Additional vaccines for upper 
respiratory infections have been pre- 
pared, and others will be developed. 
Scientifically, influenza has been con- 
quered and protection of the population 
is now a public health problem. 

As these studies proceed, the funda- 
mental links between disease fields be- 
come more evident. The blood cell 
clumping test for arthritis originated as 
a test for trichinosis. The relationship 
of viruses to cancer has been noted. 
The mechanisms of immunity are essen- 
tially problems of protein chemistry and 
thus related to the composition and re- 
production of viruses. 

As further evidence of the unity of 
disease studies, cystic fibrosis—a disease 
of children, because few with the disease 
live to become adults—is in all prob- 
ability a metabolic disease. There is 
some genetic, inherited defect that pre- 
vents the production of enzymes neces- 
sary to digestion of food, and that pro- 
duces the other bizarre and pitiful symp- 
toms of this disease. But while the 
disease is fundamentally metabolic, it 
can at the moment be treated only by 
very large doses of antibiotics. The 
antibiotics stave off the pneumonias to 
which children with cystic fibrosis are 
peculiarly susceptible. For some time 
to come, it will be necessary to study the 
reactions of these children to antibiotics. 
There are, however, other and more sig- 
nificant puzzles—why, for example, it 
occurs rarely in Negroes and never in 
oriental races; why such a wide array of 
symptoms that cannot be related to each 
other should exist. It appears that this 
disease is more important than diabetes, 
poliomyelitis or rheumatic fever as a 
cause of death among children in this 
country. The committee expects the 
facts on incidence of this disease to be 
determined, and firm plans for a re- 
search attack through a cooperative 
effort among the Institutes to be de- 
veloped during the coming year. It is 
the committee’s desire that a portion of 
the increase provided in the bill be de- 
voted to research in this field. 

For neurology and blindness activities 
we have approved $21,977,000, an in- 
crease of $1,250,000 over the request and 
$590,000 over the amount appropriated 
for 1958. 

As was the case in arthritis and metabo- 
lic diseases, research in neurology and 
sensory disorders was conducted on an 
entirely inadequate scale until the Na- 
tional Institute for Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness was established. The in- 
crease in appropriations for this Insti- 
tute invigorated all aspects of research 
and training in these neglected areas. 
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The research of those already at work 
was more adequatedly financed. Oppor- 
tunities for the long and expensive train- 
ing required of research workers were 
broadened. For the first time, scientists 
could plan studies hitherto impossible be- 
cause of lack of funds. 

One such area of study stimulated by 
the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness relates to diseases 
and disorders arising from the time of 
conception to 24 hours after birth, or the 
socalled perinatal period. It is becom- 
ing clear that many more infant deaths, 
congenital malformations and other de- 
fects than had been suspected are the 
result of conditions affecting the mother 
during pregnancy. A national program 
of research on this problem involving 
close collaborative research among 12 
institutions which deliver 32,500 babies 
per year is now in progress. The orig- 
inal plan called for a program involving 
46,000 deliveries per year in 15 institu- 
tions. The additional funds provided 
for this Institute are intended in part to 
enable this important research to reach 
the level originally planned. 

While stressing the perinatal study be- 
cause of the urgency of reaching the 
planned levels, the committee wishes in- 
vestigations relating to such diseases 
as multiple sclerosis, amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, mus- 
cular dystrophy and Parkinson’s diseases, 
together with the studies fundamental 
to all neurological diseases, to be in- 
tensified. Finally, the committee is not 
entirely satisfied with the status of re- 
search on sensory disorders, including 
sight and hearing, and expects greater 
effort to be expended in these areas, both 
in the laboratories of the Institute and 
in the laboratories of grantees, during 
the coming fiscal year. 

Now we come to the dental health 
building. The American Dental Asso- 
ciation and for that matter dentists all 
over the country have a strong interest 
in the construction of a research build- 
ing out here at Bethesda. It has been 
authorized for 10 years, but we had to 
amend that and authorize a larger ex- 
penditure a couple of years ago because 
costs had gone up due to the delay in 
getting this built. We have included 
the amount of $3,700,000 to construct 
this dental research building out at 
1 starting in the fiscal year 

We allowed the budget request for St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital and most of the 
ieee in the Social Security Administra- 

on. 

Grants for maternal and child welfare 
were increased $1 million over what they 
had in 1958 and what was requested for 
1959 in recognition of the greater needs 
as the number of children in our popu- 
lation keeps increasing. 

We allowed the request of $150,000 for 
planning the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, which will be 
held in 1960. 

We allowed the full request for the 
Office of the Commissioner. We think 
Commissioner Schottland is doing a 
really good job. 

We allowed the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board what they had in 1958, 
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$9,384,800. This is $600,000 less than 
the request. 

The National Mediation Board was 
allowed all that they asked for. 

National Railroad Retirement Board: 
We gave them what they asked for and 
put a little language in our report to 
indicate our disagreement with certain 
findings of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the General Accounting Office. 
After exhaustive hearings the commit- 
tee was convinced that the military 
service credits due the railroad retire- 
ment trust fund under the law should 
be allowed. 

There is a slight reduction of $48,000 
for the Federal Conciliation Service. 

Referring to the United States Soldiers 
Home, we found considerable fault with 
the Bureau of the Budget because they 
were cutting down the allowance for 
meals from 93 cents to 88 cents a day. 
These funds have no effect on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. They are paid from a 
separate fund supported by fees paid by 
the soldiers who wear the uniform of this 
country and we thought it was com- 
pletely unjustified on the basis of the 
trend in food prices, so we allowed an ad- 
ditional amount to restore this cut and 
also to renovate a building so that they 
can properly house the men. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a good bill be- 
fore the committee today. The commit- 
tee has taken into consideration the 
needs of the various departments, and in 
those areas where we have allowed in- 
creases we think they are well justified, 
and we think the cuts are equally well 
justified. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. I want to commend 
the gentleman on the way he has con- 
ducted the hearings. Of course, he has 
been a member of the committee for a 
number of years and he knows the de- 
tails and the workings of the depart- 
ments that come before the committee 
to have their budget approved. He 
knows every detail in this bill. The 
gentleman from Rhode Island certainly 
has reason to be proud of the work he has 
done in connection with research into the 
causes of disease. I was thinking that 
since the gentleman from Rhode Island 
has been a member of this committee he 
has seen tuberculosis brought under con- 
trol, he has seen smallpox and malaria 
practically eliminated, he has seen the 
development of the antibiotic drugs and 
he has seen the discovery of vaccines for 
polio and influenza. 

When I first became a member of the 
committee some 6 years ago it was just 
starting to direct its attention to the con- 
trol and elimination of chronic diseases. 

I know the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee must be proud of the fact we found 
real breakthroughs in the cause of can- 
cer, heart trouble, and mental health. 
They told us before our committee that in 
the last 3 or 4 years more progress has 
been made in the case of those particu- 
lar diseases than in all the history of 
medicine. While the scientists have 
done the principal work, the appropria- 
tions that the gentleman from Rhode 
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Island has fought for has sparkplugged 
these programs. It is something the 
gentleman can be very, very proud of. It 
is something that will live long after we 
are gone and forgotten. 

The gentleman should be proud of the 
fight he has made to do something also 
about retarded children. He initiated 
that program. He was responsible for 
having the Office of Education and Pub- 
lic Health Service set up a program in 
this field that has really produced re- 
sults. I am proud to have served with 
the gentleman from Rhode Island on 
this committee and I wish to compli- 
ment him, for he has done an excellent 
job in conducting the hearings in this 
subcommittee and bringing forth this 
bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, should like to commend the 
gentleman from Rhode Island for the 
fine work he has done and also for the 
bill he presents to us today. I should 
however, like to ask a question with ref- 
erence to the National Labor Relations 
Board and the amount appropriated for 
that agency. The budget request, I no- 
tice, has been cut by some $600,000. As 
the gentleman is well aware, the National 
Labor Relations Board has been behind 
in its work for some time. This has been 
of concern not only to labor but also to 
management throughout the country. 
Would the gentleman tell the committee 
at this time how the figures were arrived 
at and why the cut? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We decided to give 
them what they have to operate on in 
1958. This isnot a cut under what they 
have for the current year. We do not 
think things are going to be much worse 
in 1959 than they were in 1958, in fact, 
the administration says they will be 
much better, and we thought they could 
get along with the same amount of 
money. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I have 
never been contacted by anybody who 
wants to cut it. Everyone I have talked 
to feels that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board should receive more money 
and should get rid of its backlog as soon 
as possible. I understand the gentle- 
man’s feelings. With the amount of 
money that has been appropriated and 
with the contemplated raises in pay, ac- 
tually, the net result would be a reduc- 
tion in force for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board if it receives the same 
amount of money that it got last year? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, that could be 
said about every other agency of the 
Government that will be operating on 
the same budget that they have this 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the language on page 6 of 
the bill dealing with some kind of ar- 
rangement between the Department of 
Labor and the Post Office Department in 
connection with postage. Is this going 
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to be an additional contribution to the 
Post Office Department’s deficit or just 
what is involved here? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The only thing we 
do here, instead of giving them the 
franking privilege, we appropriate funds 
for the cost of handling the mail under 
this program. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not a substantial 
amount of money. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. There is no in- 
crease of consequence over former years. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, because he has done 
a wonderful job. I wish also to pay my 
respects to all the members of this hard- 
working subcommittee. On page 20 of 
the committee report you say: 

The committee will expect that approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 of the increase provided 
will be spent in increasing research on 
schizophrenia above the level contemplated 
in the budget. 


First of all, as I understand, this is the 
first time in the history of this appro- 
priation bill that specific funds were 
earmarked for this purpose. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We are earmarking 
$1,300,000 to try to put more emphasis 
on this particular problem of schizo- 
phrenia. We appreciated the testimony 
of the gentleman who appeared before us 
with one of his highly respected doctors 
from Connecticut and some interested 
people from New York, telling us about 
this problem. It is the largest problem 
in the mental-illness field, and we have 
earmarked funds for the first time for 
work just in this field. 

Mr. MORANO. I congratulate the 
gentleman. I think it is laudable action 
that you have taken. Can you tell me 
what the 1958 appropriation or actual 
expenditure of funds was in 1958 for this 
field? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We are spending 
$8,454,150. 

Mr. MORANO. What was the actual 
expenditure, if you have it, for 1957? 

Mr. FOGARTY. In 1957 it was $5,- 
712,000. 

Mr. MORANO. That is to say, spe- 
cifically allocated for the purpose of re- 
search in schizophrenia? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right, and 
for 1959 they had $8,500,000 budgeted 
for this and the additional $1,300,000 will 
make $9,800,000 available just for schizo- 
phrenia. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 
man. I want to again say how important 
this matter is and that it is so vital 
that we attack this problem. We have 
made many strides in all other fields of 
research, the cause and cure of polio and 
various other diseases. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past few decades 
the world has been amazed and heart- 
ened by the advancements made by med- 
ical science in the techniques and for- 
mulas for curing, arresting, and prevent- 
ing many terrible diseases hitherto be- 
lieved incurable. 
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We have seen great progress made in 
the treatment and the prevention of 
tuberculosis. The death rate from this 
disease has declined steadily throughout 
the years due to extensive research. 
Many other diseases, including polio, 
have been conquered to a great extent. 
Great strides have been made by re- 
searchers and scientists in their valiant 
battle against cancer. 

It is proper now that we turn our at- 
tention to another disease—one of the 
world’s most prevalent—and one which 
has received little attention. 

Schizophrenia is the disease, a mental 
affliction which is one of the costliest, 
one of the most widespread, yet one of 
the most neglected diseases of all pres- 
ently known to man. 

Mr. Chairman, a move has risen now 
to control and conquer this terrible 
mental disease. I am proud that the 
proponents of this movement are resi- 
dents of my district. 

Recently, Dr. Stanley Dean, noted psy- 
chiatrist, of Stamford, Conn., and Mrs. 
Helen G. Rockefeller, of Greenwich, 
Conn., appeared before the Subcommit- 
tee on Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Their eloquent pleas were sympatheti- 
cally received by the distinguished com- 
mittee which was impressed with their 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 

During this hearing I expressed the 
hope that the committee would see fit 
to earmark funds for schizophrenia re- 
search. 

I was deeply gratified this week to hear 
that the committee fulfilled this hope. I 
quote from the committee report: 

The committee will expect that approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 of the increase provided will 
be spent in increasing research on schizo- 
phrenia above the level contemplated in the 
budget. The committee lends full support 
to all approaches to this problem that are 
sanctioned by competent scientific advice, for 
this disease is one of the most terrible afflic- 
tions of man and one of the most costly to 
society. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. a 
MUCH-PUBLICIZED EXPANSION PROGRAM OF FOOD 

AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION SUDDENLY HALTED 

BECAUSE OF OVERALL BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has again done 
its usual outstanding job in behalf of the 
American people in reporting out this 
bill, but as the report itself so clearly 
establishes the President and his budget 
advisers have made the task extremely 
difficult by the timidity of their budget 
proposals. 

Time and again through the report on 
this bill we find mention of the fact that 
human needs and the Nation’s needs 
have been made secondary to purely 
budgetary considerations to an attempt 
to make the budget look good. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island 
IMr. Focarry] knows, I agree whole- 
heartedly with his philosophy, that on 

programs which so directly affect the 
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health and safety and well-being of the 
American people, the important thing is 
not to make the budget look good from 
an accounting standpoint but to make 
the programs work properly. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
treatment accorded by the administra- 
tion to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in the budget for the coming year. 
As the gentleman from Rhode Island re- 
calls, I have been working as hard as I 
know how ever since coming to Congress 
in 1953 to build up this agency to the 
level required if it is to do an effective 
job in protecting the American consumer 
from adulterated or misbranded or 
fraudulent foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 
It has been a very discouraging battle 
during most of those years because of the 
attitude of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Four years ago, when I tried to get 
more funds appropriated for the Food 
and Drug Administration than the budg- 
et recommended, the White House in- 
sisted instead that we permit a compre- 
hensive study of the agency to see 
whether it should be expanded or re- 
duced in size. It was not sure whether 
this agency did a worthwhile job or not. 
It suspected that it was an agency setup 
to persecute business or something of 
the sort. 

The comprehensive study was under- 
taken by an outstanding Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee appointed by Secre- 
tary Hobby. It included some of the 
top men in industries subject to the 
food and drug laws. And it was the 
opinion of that outstanding committee 
that the Food and Drug Administration 
urgently required a three- to fourfold 
increase in funds and facilities in order 
to do its job effectively in protecting the 
health of the American consumers. 
That report came out 3 years ago in 
1955. 

When I tried to get funds appropri- 
ated immediately to begin carrying out 
those recommendations, the Budget Bu- 
reau refused to go along. Nothing was 
done for a whole year. But last year 
and in the current fiscal year we were 
able to get some help on this from the 
administration and a modest start—but 
just a start—was made toward carrying 
out the recommended expansion pro- 
gram. The Eisenhower administration 
basked in much-publicized glory over its 
role in beginning the expansion 
program. 

But now the expansion program is to 
be stopped completely. The new budget 
contains language implying there will 
be some expansion in the agency, but it 
is misleading. The expansion program 
has been sacrificed to what Secretary 
Folsom acknowledges are overall budget 
considerations. 

Instead of the $12 million which I 
believe is needed to continue the very 
modest expansion program begun 2 
years ago, the bill before us provides 
only $9,300,000 for the Food and Drug 
Administration for fiscal 1959. This is 
exactly the same amount appropriated 
last year. Thus it is a standstill budget. 

The Committee on Appropriations re- 
ports that it is at a loss to understand 
why the recommendations of the Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee have been dis- 
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carded by the President for the coming 
fiscal year. So am I. 

The hearings of the subcommittee dis- 
close that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, acting on Budget Bureau orders 
to hold down and cut all corners possible, 
nevertheless felt it needed as a very 
minimum $11,530,000 for the coming 
year if it was to continue to grow at a 
rate that would enable it in the next 8 
or 10 years to meet its responsibilities 
to the public adequately and effectively. 

An appropriation of $11,530,000 would 
enable it to increase its personnel by 
about 22 percent. That is a very slow 
rate of expansion when it is remembered 
that the Citizens Committee called for a 
threefold to fourfold increase within 5 to 
10 years. 

But the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare felt the economy or- 
ders of the Budget Bureau required him 
to cut back on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration's proposals, and so he rec- 
ommended a budget for it of only $10,- 
980,000, or at most a 15-percent increase 
in personnel. 

The Budget Bureau, acting in the 
name of the President, apparently felt 
that out of a $73,900,000,000 budget we 
could not afford a single extra penny for 
the Food and Drug Administration, and 
so it cut the recommendation of Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
all the way back to last year’s figure of 
$9,300,000. Then it added in $110,000 for 
a special study on radiation hazards -to 
be undertaken by the Food and Drug 
Administration at the request of civilian 
defense, and thus gave the impression it 
was actually raising the Food and Drug 
Administration’s budget by $110,000. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
disallowed the $110,000, not because it 
opposes the radiation study but because 
it feels that all of the many civilian- 
defense items disguised throughout the 
budget in the funds of various and as- 
sorted Government agencies should be 
consolidated under one heading. I have 
no objection to that. 

The only reason I mention the item of 
$110,000 here is to make clear that the 
House is not cutting the appropriation 
requested for the Food and Drug Admin- 


istration for the actual operating ex- 


penses of that agency. We are providing 
the full amount the President recom- 
mended for the regular work of this 
agency, 

I am deeply disturbed over the failure 
of the President to carry out the recom- 
mendations of his Citizens Advisory 
Committee for further expansion of the 
Food and Drug Administration. As Con- 
gressman Focarty commented in the 
hearings, the need for this work is ob- 
vious. It affects all of the people of our 
country. 

Can we permit this agency, which pro- 
tects us—or tries to protect us as best it 
can—from unsafe or contaminated or 
filthy or adulterated or misbranded 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics to be treated 
as a stepchild of our $74 billion-a-year 
Government? 

Secretary Folsom testified in the hear- 
ings that— 

The overall budget consideration Ied to this 
matter rather than any situation specifically 
related to food and drug activities. 
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Is the overall budget consideration 
more important than the health of 172 
million Americans? 

Commissioner Larrick testified that 
the Food and Drug Administration can- 
not be static if it is to keep pace with 
developments in the industries subject to 
the law. 

It must build its resources in terms of 
people and facilities to meet this challenge 
on behalf of its clients, the consumer and the 
industry— 


He testified. 

How can these resources be built, how 
can all of us be adequately protected, on 
the stand-still budget we are now con- 
sidering? We are increasing funds for 
medical research in many fields—cancer, 
mental health, heart disease, and arthri- 
tis, to name a few—and we propose to 
spend more than $250 million on these 
activities—to fight these major enemies 
of our people. I know it will be money 
very wisely spent. 

But while we spend millions upon mil- 
lions to find the cure for cancer, for 
instance, is it not possible we are letting 
cancer-producing substances slip 
through in foodstuffs or cosmetics be- 
cause the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion lacks the few extra dollars it needs 
to do its job right? Because of a 
loophole in its basic authorizing legisla- 
tion, the Food and Drug Administration 
has an exceedingly difficult job to be- 
gin with in policing the products sold 
under its jurisdiction, and to uncover 
dangerous chemical additives. This dis- 
advantage, when coupled with inade- 
quate funds and personnel, makes its 
job almost impossible. Yet we depend 
upon it to protect us from unwholesome 
food, dangerous or untested drugs, quack 
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remedies, fraudulent devices, misbrand- 
ed products, and a whole host of things 
which should not be sold and used, 

We cannot afford to economize on the 
funds for such an agency any more than 
we could afford to economize on funds 
for the FBI or the Secret Service. 

The $12 million which I urged be ap- 
propriated for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration would have meant an in- 
crease about the equivalent of the cost 
of test-firing one intercontinental bal- 
listics missile. That is all it would rep- 
resent in dollar terms. But the White 
House and the Budget Bureau refused 
to see any urgency or importance in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have decided not to 
attempt an amendment from the floor 
to increase funds for the Food and Drug 
Administration in this bill, because it is 
my understanding this entire bill will 
probably go through without amend- 
ment. I sincerely hope the Senate will 
provide such an increase, in which case 
our conferees would be free to accept 
without a possible adverse House vote to 
tie its hands. 

There is no doubt that the increased 
funds are needed, if this agency is to 
perform its vital functions in behalf of 
the American people. As I said, I 
sincerely hope ‘the bill as finally 
enacted will recognize that fact, even if 
the President and his Budget Bureau 
apparently do not. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
extremely pleased to see that this bill in- 
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cludes $45 million for grants for waste 
treatment works construction. This 
amount, which is 10 percent less than the 
total authorization provided for in Pub- 
lic Law 660, will be allocated, as I under- 
stand it, on the basis of $50 million 
thereby insuring that all communities 
which would otherwise qualify for a 
grant under a $50 million appropriation 
will not be denied such a grant under 
the $45 million appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, the treatment plants 
construction program under Public Law 
660 has been a tremendous success dur- 
ing its 2 years of operation. As of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958, a total of 913 projects 
costing an estimated $361,676,946 have 
received Federal grants totaling $75,- 
709,104. In other words, for every $1 in 
Federal grants the local communities 
have spent $4.80—almost a 5 to 1 return 
on the Federal grant. I doubt if any 
other Federal grant in aid program can 
boast this record. 

Another impressive aspect of this pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman, is that 94 percent 
of the projects are located in communi- 
ties with populations of 50,000 or less, 
Sixty-five percent of all projects are in 
communities with populations of 5,000 
or less and 49 percent of the projects are 
located in communities with populations 
of less than 2,500. In addition, over 
three-quarters of the Federal grants al- 
ready made were to communities of 
25,000 or less. To acquaint the Mem- 
bers with the activity and progress in 
their own States, Mr. Chairman, I in- 
clude the following table showing the 
number and eligible costs of projects 
approved and the amount of Federal 
grant offers, by State and status of con- 
struction: 


TABLE I.—Cumulative summary showing the number and eligible costs of projects approved and the amount of Federal grant offers, by State 
and status of construction, as of Feb. 28, 1958 
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projects approved and the amaunt of Federal grant offers, by State 


status of construction, as of Feb. 28, 1958—Continued. 
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The construction program under Pub- 
lic Law 660 has stimulated the greatest 
treatment plant construction activity in 
our history. Since the enactment of the 
law an increasing number of States have 
registered record treatment plan con- 
struction activity. In a survey recently 
completed it was shown that the number 
of States in which a record amount of 
treatment plan construction was begun 
has greatly increased since the enactment 
of Public Law 660. In 1952 four States 
had a record construction year. They 
were Delaware, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, and South Dakota. In 1953 five 
States had a record year—New Mexico, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, and Wyoming. 
In 1954 only three States—Arkansas, New 
Jersey, and New York. In 1955 again 
four States—Michigan, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, and West Virginia. 

Then, suddenly, in 1956, following the 
enactment of Public Law 660, the num- 
ber of States have a record treatment 
plant construction year jumped to 13— 
Alabama, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Virginia. 
And in 1957, as the impetus of the Fed- 
eral program really began to be felt, 19 
States had a record year—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. An impressive 
record, Mr. Chairman, and every indica- 
tion points to another record year for an 
ever-increasing number of States in 1958 
and beyond. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, we find the 
President, in his budget message, antici- 
pating that this will be the last year 
funds will be requested to carry out this 
important and needed program. The 
President, it seems, has taken the recom- 
mendations of the joint Federal-State 
Action Committee lock, stock, and barrel 
regarding this program. Even before 
this joint committee made its first report 
on December 5, 1957, one of the Presi- 
dent’s administrative assistants wrote 
me on November 1 that: 

The joint Federal-State Action Committee, 
composed of Federal and State representa- 


tives, has recommended that State and local 
governments assume responsibility for con- 
struction of water treatment facilities to- 
gether with two other important programs. 


Mr. Chairman, this letter was written 
a full 2 weeks before the joint committee 
met in Washington to reach decisions 
on pending proposals and on the pro- 
cedure for preparation of an initial re- 
port for submission to the President and 
governors. Prior to November 1 the 
joint committee held only two meetings. 
The first, on August 9-10, 1957, in Her- 
shey, Pa., was for the purpose of iden- 
tifying—in the committee’s words 
First, functions that might be assumed 
to a greater extent or wholly by the 
States; second, tax sources that might 
be relinquished by the National Govern- 
ment for possible use by State and local 
governments; and third, emerging prob- 
lems that require attention by the vari- 
ous levels of government. According to 
the committee report: 

This was done in preliminary form, and 
staffs were given instructions on the prep- 
aration of position papers on the identified 
problems. 


At its second meeting in Chicago on 
October 3-4, 1957, the committee 
reached agreement on several functional 
and revenue proposals and directed the 
staffs to prepare position papers on a 
number of additional proposals. It was 
not until November 14-15, 1957, that the 
committee actually reached any deci- 
sion on pending proposals but on No- 
vember 1 the White House obviously 
had. It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that 
the construction grant program under 
Public Law 660 was the target of this 
committee from the beginning. And it 
received encouragement from the White 
House. For instance, on October 4, ob- 
viously while the committee was meeting 
in Chicago, the President said in a press 
conference that this program should be 
repealed and the function returned to 
the States. He couldn't think of one 
single other example when reporters 
asked him specifically for an example 
of a Federal function which should be 
returned to the States except this one. 
Obviously, the joint committee and the 
White House—which has always op- 
posed this program—worked hand in 


glove on this one. And finally, before 
the recommendations were even consid- 
ered by the governors’ conference they 
were included in the President’s budget 
message. 

The President and his joint committee 
would have us believe that treatment 
plant construction activity would not be 
curtailed if the Federal grant program 
were repealed because, in return for cer- 
tain tax rebates, the States would assume 
the financial responsibility of assisting 
communities now performed by the Fed- 
eral Government. They would have us 
believe, further, that the tax resources 
returned to the States would be some- 
what greater in amount than the cost 
of the functional responsibilities re- 
turned. 

This is one of the most deceitful and 
misleading propositions this administra- 
tion has ever come up with. What they 
did was figure out the total volume of 
telephone business in the Nation, split it 
up State by State, tax 40 percent of that 
and compare that amount to the total 
amount the Federal Government con- 
tributes to the States and communities 
under certain grant programs. They 
determined, for instance, that the total 
receipts under the 10-percent Federal 
phone tax amounted to $370 million, of 
which 40 percent—or $148 million— 
would be returned to the States if they 
would assume certain functions such as 
assisting local communities finance 
treatment plants and vocational educa- 
tion. This looked good until the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Fountain of North Carolina took a closer 
look and determined that under the joint 
committee’s plans the highest-income 
States would receive more in rebates 
than they now do in grants, while the 
lowest-income States would receive far 
less. This fact was never brought out by 
the joint committee and we should be 
indebted to Mr. Fouxraix's subcommittee 
for calling this fact to our attention. 

The net effect of the joint committee’s 
plan, Mr. Chairman, which the President 
agreed to before it was agreed to finally 
by the committee itself, would result in 
the Federal Government giving up $148 
million of revenue in exchange for an 
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assumption of the States—which is not 
provided for—of $85.5 million in grants. 
A loss of $62.5 million to the Treasury 
without 1 cent of tax reduction for the 
people and no assurance whatsoever that 
the States would assist the communities 
in financing treatment plant construc- 
tion. Thus far the administration has 
not submitted suggested legislation to 
carry out the joint committee’s recom- 
mendations. In his budget message the 
President said he would, and in anticipa- 
tion of this, hints that next year he will 
not request funds for the treatment plant 
construction program under Public 
Law 660. 

Knowing the good sense of this House, 
Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the 
joint committee’s recommendations, if 
and when they are submitted by the 
President in bill form, will be soundly 
defeated. Therefore, we must think in 
terms of continuing the present program 
and improving on it where it needs im- 
provement rather than repealing it. 

In 1956 I introduced H. R. 9540, a 
bill which became Public Law 660, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
When this bill was under consideration 
it was clearly brought out by the testi- 
mony of many witnesses, and by the 
facts at hand, that this Nation was fac- 
ing a very serious and very important 
problem of water pollution. It was 
shown that this problem, which is ac- 
celerating at an alarmirg rate, was 
caused largely by, first, a backlog of 
needed sewage-treatment works caused 
by the virtual cessation of such construc- 
tion during World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict; second, an unprecedented 
and unpredicted population and indus- 
trial growth; third, obsolescence of ex- 
isting treatment plants; and fourth, a 
rate of construction too low to meet these 
increasing needs. 

House Report No. 2190, which accom- 
panied H. R. 9540, stated: 

A great deal needs to be done to control 
municipal and industrial pollution. It is 
estimated that projects to meet the present 
backlog of needs for sewage-treatment plants 
and intercepting sewers would cost in excess 
of $1.9 billion. During the period 1955-65 
the cost of replacing sewage-treatment fa- 
cilities reaching obsolescence is estimated to 
total $1.72 billion. Sewage-treatment re- 
quirements of an increasing population dur- 
ing the 1955-65 period are estimated to cost 
an additional $1.71 billion. This is a total 
cost for municipal pollution-abatement needs 
during 1955-65 of about $5 billion. 


The present Federal construction 
grant program for municipal sewage 
treatment plants has been in actual op- 
eration for about a year and a half and 
two fiscal year appropriations, totaling 
$95 million have been passed. During 


this period, this kind of program has. 


been proved to be very effective and 
workable, and to stimulate communities 
to take action. In spite of an increasing 
economic recession and one of the most 
unfavorable municipal bond markets in 
many years, contract awards for sewage 
treatment works in 1957 totaled more 
than $350 million. This amount ex- 
ceeded the previous 5-year annual aver- 
age by nearly $100 million. 

Effective as the present program is, the 
level of sewage treatment plant con- 
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struction is not nearly high enough. In 
1955 it was shown we needed to spend 
over $500 million annually for the next 
10 years if the municipal problem is to 
be met. Translated into 1957 dollars 
that would amount to $550 million an- 
nually. Since actual contract awards 
for 1957 were only $350 million, it can be 
seen that the present grant program is 
able to support little more than half the 
job that needs to be done and that we are 
still falling behind. Further, the limita- 
tion of one grant to municapilities band- 
ing together in a joint project is acting as 
a deterrent to the solution of sewage 
treatment problems in our rapidly grow- 
ing metropolitan complexes. 

In H. R. 9540 I proposed grants of up 
to $500,000 for each project and appro- 
priations of $100 million a year with an 
aggregate of $1 billion as the amounts 
necessary to do the job of cleaning up the 
municipal pollution problem. These 
amounts were cutin half. It is not sur- 
prising to find from subsequent experi- 
ence, therefore, that the present limited 
grant program is stimulating only about 
half the level of construction that is nec- 
essary. And, we are still doing only half 
a job in an area where we need des- 
N to do a complete and thorough 
job. 

I am, therefore, today introducing a 
bill to expand the existing construction 
grants program for sewage treatment 
works, by increasing the Federal partici- 
pation and liberalizing eligibility re- 
quirements, as I originally recommended 
when I first introduced the program in 
1956. Although the existing program 
has been a great success, Mr. Chairman, 
that success has been limited due to 
certain deficiencies in the existing grant 
program. These deficiencies are: 

First. Grants for any one project are 
limited to $250,000. This limitation pro- 
vides little or no incentive for larger 
communities to begin construction. 

Second. The total appropriation au- 
thorized for each fiscal year is only $50 
million which will not support the rate 
of construction needed. 

Third. Municipalities and intermu- 
nicipal agencies proceeding in the con- 
struction of a joint project are limited 
to one grant. This discourages joint 
projects and encourages separate proj- 
ects. Such procedure is often wasteful 
and prejudicial to good planning for 
solution of already serious problems in 
metropolitan areas and their fringes. 

Fourth. The allocation formula per- 
mits unobligated funds to lapse in those 
States and Territories where pollution- 
control needs are not great in proportion 
to population and per capita income. 

My bill would cure these deficiencies 
mainly by returning to my original pro- 
posal made in 1956 which was based on 
existing needs and which we knew to 
be required if the municipal treatment 
plant backlog was to be dealt with effec- 
tively. My bill also makes certain tech- 
nical changes permitting cities to band 
together for intercity plants and a 
reallocation of unexpended funds. 

The main features of my bill are as 
follows: 

First. Raises amount of any 1 grant 
to $500,000. This amount will provide a 
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definite stimulation for constructing the 
larger municipal projects. 

Second. Will increase each fiscal year 
appropriation authorization to $100 mil- 
lion, and the aggregate to $1 billion. 
This level of funds will support the 
needed rate of construction if the mu- 
nicipal pollution problem is to be met. 

Third, Will permit municipalities to 
band together in constructing joint proj- 
ects without penalty of loss in grants, 
and encourage such planning where this 
approach is advantagcous, particularly 
in metropolitan complexes, 

Fourth. Will permit the reallocation 
of unobligated funds in any States among 
those other States having projects await- 
ing availability of grant funds. 

I emphasize one point in particular, 
Mr. Chairman. This bill is not a greatly 
expanded version of the existing pro- 
gram. It is merely a return to my origi- 
nal proposal which was based on needs 
and the financial capabilities of the Na- 
tion’s hard-pressed municipalities. I 
said then that the watered-down version 
of the bill which finally passed could do 
only half a job and that is exactly what 
experience has shown us to be true. 
While great progress has been made un- 
der the existing program it is only half 
the progress which could have been made 
had we stuck to the original amounts 
contained in my bill. This bill I am in- 
troducing today merely restores the pro- 
gram to what it should have been all 
along and what was originally recom- 
mended. 

Aside from the fact that an expanded 
treatment construction program is 
needed to protect the Nation’s water sup- 
ply from further pollution and waste, Mr. 
Chairman, additional employment will 
be provided by doubling the program 
which could serve as an excellent anti- 
recession remedy. Here is a natural area 
of activity where there is a need for in- 
creased Federal participation because of 
the scope and nature of the problem 
which will also provide jobs and payrolls 
to many thousands of workers. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, of New Mexico, recently placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp data show- 
ing the estimated impact of sewage treat- 
ment plant construction under Public 
Law 660 based on both the $50 million 
appropriation and my proposed $100 mil- 
lion yearly appropriation. The data 
showed that under the present $50 mil- 
lion allotment, $250 million worth of 
treatment-plant construction is being 
stimulated. Doubling the Federal share, 
as I propose, to $100 million as was orig- 
inally provided in my bill 2 years ago 
would stimulate an estimated $500 mil- 
lion in projects—or exactly double the 
present stimulation. Under the present 
program it is estimated that construc- 
tion payrolls total $75 million. Doubling 
the program would double this payroll 
as it would the estimated man-years of 
labor. 

Mr. Chairman there are 9,377 munici- 
pal treatment plants needed in the coun- 
try today. The construction of these 
plants will provide jobs and increased 
payrolls throughout the country. It will 
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also insure to future generations an ade- 
quate supply of clean fresh water. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
which we are considering today provid- 
ing for appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare is perhaps one of the most 
difficult appropriation bills upon which 
we act in each session of Congress. We 
on the Appropriations Committee real- 
ize that we are dealing with very sensi- 
tive areas, particularly in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
If we have erred in the markup of this 
bill, we have erred on the side of gen- 
erosity. If such errors are to be made 
in the markup of any appropriation bill, 
perhaps it is best that they are made in 
this bill where the benefits accrue to the 
individual citizens of the United States. 

Today the House of Representatives 
will approve the appropriation of $1,- 
823,900,000 to pay the 1959 Federal costs 
of operating our State and county wel- 
fare programs. State welfare programs, 
although administered by local govern- 
ment, are financed in a large part by 
this bill. These matching programs con- 
tribute not only to the grants of in- 
dividual recipients but also the cost of 
administering county and State pro- 
grams. As a member of the subcommit- 
tee handling these appropriations, sev- 
eral facts stood out as we considered the 
1958 welfare program. For the first time 
in the history of this country, less than 
60 percent of our population is in the 
productive age groups of between 19 and 
60 and physically able to work. More 
than 40 percent are below 19 and over 
60. Never has there been such a large 
portion of our population made up of 
young and elderly people and such a low 
proportion in the so-called productive 
age group. One out of 20 people that 
ever lived in the entire history of man- 
kind are alive today. This simple fact 
has a profound effect upon our Govern- 
ment and its welfare programs. 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], for 
whom I have great admiration and great 
respect, has discussed this bill today in 
detail. The gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land has an intimate knowledge of the 
operations of the Department of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
having served on the subcommittee 
handling the appropriations for these 
Departments for the past 12 years. Eight 
of these years he has acted as chairman 
of this subcommittee and has had the re- 
sponsibility of presenting this appropria- 
tion bill to the Congress. I have enjoyed 
my association on this committee with 
Mr. Focarty and with the other majority 
members, Mr. Denton, of Indiana, and 
Mr. MARSHALL, of Minnesota. In my 
first session of Congress, I had the oppor- 
tunity of serving on the Agricultural 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee with Mr. MARSHALL and was 
indeed pleased when he was assigned to 
our subcommittee handling the HEW- 
Labor appropriations in this 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. 
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The minority side of the committee is 
represented by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser], who is the senior 
member on the Committee on Appro- 
priations on the Republican side and 
myself. There is no Member of Congress 
for whom I have greater respect and ad- 
miration than the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taper]. He is recognized by 
every member of our committee on both 
sides of the aisle as the leader in the fight 
to establish some degree of fiscal respon- 
sibility in the operation of the affairs of 
our Federal Government. He is the lead- 
ing foe in this Congress against defi- 
cit spending, not only in words but by 
action and vote. Mr. Taser started his 
service in this Congress before I was born. 
His energy, his thoroughness, and his ef- 
fectiveness constantly amazes me. 


OVERALL FIGURES HEW-LABOR 


It might be well for us to look at a few 
of the overall figures in this HEW-Labor 
appropriations bill for 1959. The De- 
partment of Labor receives an appropria- 
tion of $382,446,800 in this bill. This is 
the direct appropriation and does not in- 
clude funds which are transferred from 
various trustfunds, This compares with 
a budget request made for the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the amount of $408,- 
032,600, or a reduction of $25,585,800 in 
the request placed before the committee 
by the Department and approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The total appro- 
priation for the Department of Labor in 
this present fiscal year is $430,217,600. 
Therefore, the appropriation in this bill 
is $47,770,800 below the appropriation 
authorized for the current fiscal year, 
1958. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

In considering this reduction, it is im- 
portant for us to understand where it 
was made. Our committee reduced the 
amount of funds made available for 
grants to States in the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security by $24,300,000. The 
Department of Labor had asked for a 
total of $329,300,000 in this particular 
area. It is my belief that this cut which 
was made by the committee is a phony 
cut. The savings which are set forth in 
our committee report of $24,300,000 in 
the grants to States, although they show 
up as a savings in the bill itself and in 
the committee report, will certainly have 
to be made up in supplemental appro- 
priations during fiscal year 1959. I wish 
to register my concern over the fact that 
this reduction is merely an estimate by 
the subcommittee of the amount of 
funds needed for grants to States in this 
program for 1959. I believe the esti- 
mate of the Department of Labor to be 
more in line with what actually will be 
needed. For that reason, I believe we 
will face a supplemental in this particu- 
lar item. 

The other two big reductions in the 
amounts of money being made available 
to the Department of Labor come in the 
areas of unemployment compensation 
for veterans and unemployment com- 
pensation to Federal employees. The 
unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans was reduced by $42,800,000. Nine- 
teen million dollars is being made avail- 
able for this program in 1959, as com- 
pared to $61,800,000 in 1958. This pro- 
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gram is being phased out and the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department of Labor were accepted 
by our committee. A reduction of $15,- 
600,000 in the unemployment compensa- 
tion to Federal employees is carried in 
this bill. The appropriation in 1959 is 
$27,800,000 as compared with $43,400,000 
in fiscal 1958. In the appropriation for 
unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees our subcommittee accepted 
the estimate of $27,800,000, which was 
submitted by the Department of Labor 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Last year when the Department of 
Labor appropriation bill was considered 
by our committee, the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship asked for an increase in 
appropriations in the amount of $300,000 
to expand their program in the field of 
training. A similar request was made 
this year for the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. Last year when this bill was con- 
sidered on the floor, I read into the rec- 
ord letters from the director of voca- 
tional education of Wisconsin, and also 
many letters from individual vocational 
school directors throughout Wisconsin. 
There was real concern last year in Wis- 
consin that the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship was getting into the field of voca- 
tional education, and the committee de- 
ferred the possible expansion of the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship program until it 
had more conclusive evidence of whether 
or not this concern was well founded. 
This year I have gone over this program 
very carefully with the vocational people 
in Wisconsin and have been assured that 
they do not have the same concern 
which they expressed last year. I in- 
clude at this point in the Recor a letter 
which I received from the State director 
of vocational education, Mr. Clarence L. 
Greiber: 


STATE oF WISCONSIN, 
STATE BOARD OF 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
Madison, February 15, 1958. 
The Honorable MELVIN LAIRD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your secretary has undoubtedly 
told you that I telephoned your office on 
Monday when I was in Washington to attend 
a meeting of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education. I 
regret very much that I did not have an 
opportunity to see you at that time because 
there were several matters that I wanted to 
discuss with you. 

You may recall that I addressed a letter 
to you on March 18, 1957, a copy of which 
is attached for your convenience. In this 
letter I stated that the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education and the 
local schools of vocational and adult edu- 
cation have always cooperated with the 
U. S. Department of Labor in the apprentice 
program. 

There was some misunderstanding at that 
time, however, regarding the use of an 
appropriation of aproximately $300,000 
which appeared in the budget of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship for training purposes. 
The designation of these funds for training 
purposes gave the impression that the De- 
partment of Labor was planning to launch 
a training program in vocational education. 

Representatives of the Department of La- 
bor have advised us that the responsibility 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship is in the 
field of promotion and not specific training. 
Meetings have also been held between repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Office of Education, 
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the Bureau of Apprenticeship, and the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association regarding the 
specific responsibilities of these agencies. 
Plans are underway at the present time for 
the development of a cooperative agreement 
between representatives of these respective 
agencies in which the specific responsibilities 
of each department will be outlined. 

In view of the fact that the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship has positively stated that 
they have a responsibility in the promotion 
of apprenticeship and training and not in 
the training of skilled workers, I want you 
to know that the questions which I pre- 
viously had in this matter have been properly 
resolved. 

I will be looking forward to seeing you 
the mext time you visit in Madison. With 
best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Grerser, 
State Director. 


This was among many letters which I 
received from vocational people in Wis- 
consin who have changed their position 
on this particular appropriation. The 
experience that I have had in Wisconsin 
however was not shared by other mem- 
bers of our subcommittee and for that 
reason the start of the proposed expan- 
sion of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
training program has been postponed 
until a mutually satisfactory and inte- 
grated program in the broad field of 
vocational education and training is 
assured. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

In the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the budget estimate 
for this fiscal year which was presented 
to our committee was $2,550,724,581. 
The bill which is before us today contains 
an appropriation of $2,565,080,581 or an 
increase over the amount requested by 
the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget of $14,366,000. The greatest 
portion of this $14 million increase will 
be found in the appropriations made to 
the National Institutes of Health which 
were increased by $11,900,000 by our sub- 
committee. This increase of $11,900,000 
includes $3,700,000 for the construction 
of the Dental Research Building at the 
National Institutes of Health. The 
actual increase in research activity over 
and above the 1958 budget amounts to 
about $5 million in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. This is brought about 
in view of the fact that it would cost 
$312 million over and above the 1958 ap- 
propriations to NIH to carry on research 
at the same level in 1959. 

POOR BUDGET PROCEDURES 


When Secretary Folsom appeared be- 
fore our committee, he pointed out that 
the 1959 budget is about $50 million over 
the 1958 budget. There appears on 
pages 13 and 14 and on pages 382 and 
384 of our hearings an attempt to show 
how the Bureau of the Budget’s book- 
keeping can come up with the 1959 
budget being a decrease of $76 million 
when actually as the Secretary said, it is 
an increase of some $50 million. 

Another example is in the field of the 
so-called reserves for savings. The 
original apportionment of the 1958 ap- 
propriation to the Dental Health Insti- 
tute was made by the Bureau of the 
Budget on August 7. This represented a 
withholding of funds Congress had ap- 
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propriated and the Department had re- 
quested, on July 25, to be apportioned. 
The Department appealed on August 13 
and a revision was made by the Bureau 
on August 19. Since funds appropriated 
by Congress were still being withheld, the 
Department again appealed on August 
20. A second revision was made by the 
Bureau of the Budget the same day. 
This action was again appealed by the 
Department on September 13. The 
Bureau of the Budget revised the appor- 
tionment again on September 20. 

The final reserve for savings was 
$1,000 out of an appropriation of $6,430,- 
000. It would be interesting to know 
how many thousands of dollars it took 
to make this savings. 

Another example is brought out on 
pages 232 and 233 of the Department of 
Labor hearings where an unrealistic 
ceiling was placed on what the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation was al- 
lowed to estimate would be paid to in- 
jured Federal employees, just to make 
the budget look better. 

Why the Bureau of the Budget spends 
so much time on such things when 
prompt attention cannot be given to im- 
portant matters is a complete mystery. 

Nor is the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare without blame in 
this field. The justifications of the Of- 
fice of Education indicated that they 
planned to add 11 positions to their in- 
ternational activities in 1958 that were 
not included in the 1958 budget pre- 
sented to Congress last year. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was given funds in their 
regular appropriation for 1958 for 2 po- 
sitions for advance planning for the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. The 1959 budget contains a 
request for a separate appropriation for 
this purpose but no adjustment was 
made in the regular appropriation, with 
the result that funds were budgeted for 
the same purpose under both appropria- 
tions. Another example is requests for 
funds to reduce lapses, or the total sav- 
ings resulting from unfilled positions, to 
a normal level. In one instance that 
was checked in detail the committee 
found that lapses had been over twice 
the claimed normal level every year 
for the past 10 years. When questioned 
about this on one appropriation a state- 
ment was furnished for the record show- 
ing that every year had abnormal con- 
ditions. 

RESEARCH OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH AND OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The research work which is done by 
the National Institutes of Health is in- 
deed outstanding. Medical research in 
this country has proceeded with vigor 
and we all can be gratified to have played 
a part in bringing about sound growth 
of medical research in the United States. 
Certainly we are the leading country in 
the world in this particular work. Be- 
fore going into a detailed review of the 
progress made by the National Institutes 
of Health, I believe it is well for us to 
give some consideration to the overall 
research work being carried on by all 
Government agencies. During these 
hearings I questioned the witnesses at 
great length in order to determine 
whether there was, in fact, any real 
duplication of research effort by our 
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Federal Government. I am sure that 
Members of Congress are interested in 
keeping this at a minimum. I would 
like to include at this point in the RECORD 
excerpts from the committee transcript 
concerning the research budgets of the 
National Institutes of Health and the 
National Science Foundation: 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIREC- 
TOR OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH 


NIH COMPARED WITH OTHER RESEARCH BUDGETS 


Mr. Focarty. I thought we were at least 
going to hold the present level or show a 
little progress. I find that we are going back 
and not ahead. 

How does this budget compare with other 
budgets, like agriculture, or any of these 
other departments? 

Dr. SHANNON, I can furnish those figures 
for the record, Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. Focarty. Without giving us the firm 
figures, are these other departments faring 
better? Are their budgets up or are they 
down like this one? 

Dr. SHANNON. The departments that sup- 
port research in what can conventionally be 
called the life sciences, are agriculture, AEC, 
National Science Foundation, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. Focanrr. Take, for instance, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, I know their re- 
quest is way higher than it was in 1958. I 
don’t remember the figure. 

Dr. SHannon. Their budget request, allo- 
cated to the biological sciences 
comparable to ours went from around $8 
million in 1958 to about $20 million in 1959. 

Mr. Focarty. From 1958 to 1959? 

Dr. SHANNON. This is the budget request. 

Mr. Focarty. For the National Science 
Foundation? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. This is the figure 
their budget officer gave our budget officer. 

Mr. Lamp. Is that for grants to medical 
colleges? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir, in that it includes 
grants to medical schools. I do not have the 
program breakdown. I am speaking about 
those funds that are allocated to biology and 
medicine or the more inclusive term, “‘biolo- 
gy” in their terminology. The latter term 
includes blology in medicine. 

Mr. Srepert. But it is completely a grant 
program. 

Dr. SHANNON. Agriculture, which is a com- 
bination of a grant program and direct op- 
eration, went up from about $99 million in 
1958, I believe, to $111 million in their 
budget proposal. AEC went from approxi- 
mately $38 million in 1958 to $43 million in 
the 1959 budget. This is a combination of 
AEC direct and grant operation. 

For instance, AEC is bringing in their new 
hospital in Brookhaven; this probably ap- 
pears in the budget for the first time. There 
will be a sizable quantity of money devoted 
to this direct operation. It will also pro- 
vide an increase in grant operation. 

The VA, which runs a more modest pro- 
gram, almost exclusively in its own hos- 
pitals, has increased in the present budget 
from approximately $8.7 million to $9.3 mil- 
lion. Our budget is presented as essentially 
constant. 

Mr. Focarry. Your budget isn’t constant. 
It is a reduction. 

Dr. SHANNON. It is in fact a reduction in 
the substance of research; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lamp. I think this is a pretty impor- 
tant line of questioning. Are you going to 
develop this a little further? 

Mr. Focarry. You may proceed. I think 
we will develop it, and we might as well do 
it right now. 


NIH AND NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Lamp. Dr. Shannon, I know that in 
many cases request for the same type of 
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grant is made of you and is also made of 
the National Science Foundation. There 
have been cases where you approved the 
grant and also the National Science Founda- 
tion has approved a similar grant for the 
same type of work. 

Dr. SHANNON, This is true. 

Mr. Lamp. Do you think there is any 
sound basis of trying to get the grants to 
these medical schools in one area and have 
a central clearing committee between the 
National Institutes of Health and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation? 

Dr. SHANNON. There is, Mr. Lamp, a central 
clearinghouse of information. When the 
National Science Foundation acts on a pro- 
posal, they know that the proposal is also 
being made to NIH; and when NIH acts on 
such a proposal, they know it has been sub- 
mitted to the National Science Foundation. 
This is accomplished through information 
obtained through the Biomedical Exchange. 
This fact is taken into consideration. There 
is an area in biology taken very broadly 
which is normally closely related to our op- 
eration and others more closely related to 
the NSF objectives. Then there is an area 
of overlap. 

There always will be. One cannot sharply 
demarcate the two areas. Not infrequently 
we will have the National Science Founda- 
tion say, “This is closer to your operation. 
Will you consider this grant?” Or our com- 
mittees will say to the National Science 
Foundation, “This is close to your operation. 
Will you consider this grant?” 

If no clear distinction can be made, then 
both will consider the grant, since the terms 
of the grant are essentially the same in the 
two agencies. The payment then would be 
negotiated between agencies and the grantee 
as to who will support the grant. 

Mr. Lamp. When you take the overall 
budget breakdown of these figures and the 
amount of grant money made available to 
medical schools and for medical research, it 
does show an increase in this budget when 
you take the National Science Foundation 
money into consideration. Of course, we 
can't assume that the full request that 
was made for the National Science Founda- 
tion will be approved, but, assuming that it 
is approved, you come up with a much in- 
creased figure. 


EXPERIENCE WITH PREDOCTORATE FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. SHANNON. May I speak to one of the 
occurrences, historically, that causes me to 
question whether this type of analysis is a 
perfectly vivid one. Historically, we had a 
somewhat comparable situation when NIH 
and NSF both were supporting predoctorate 
research fellowships. It was concluded as 
a matter of policy that this was an area 
more attuned to the long-term objectives of 
the National Sciences Foundation than to 
NIH. We dropped the item from our budget. 
It was picked up in the National Science 
Foundation’s budget. 

When it came to the awarding of pre- 
doctorate fellowships where the award of 
the fellowship is in consideration of all re- 
quests, based upon performed merit, without 
regard to program needs the 200 predoctorate 
fellowships which had been given by the 
National Institutes of Health in order to 
encourage scientists to enter areas of short- 
age in the medical sciences were replaced 
by a very minor increase in the predoctorate 
fellowships given in the life sciences by the 
NSF. I don't recall precisely how many. 

Dr. Van SLYKE. I can’t recall. It was in 
the order of magnitude of 8 or 10. 

Mr. Focarty, I remember that. 

Dr. SHANNON. As a result of this experi- 
ence, we returned to this committee 2 years 
later and said we would like to reinstitute 
our predoctorate fellowship because the Na- 
tional Science Foundation by the nature of 
its operation was not satisfying our need. 

In that sense, were I sure that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation would cover our 
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needs in the general grants area—would cover 
the needs and were developing the field of 
physical biology, would cover our needs in 
the field of gastroenterostomy, our needs in 
the field of allergy and infectious diseases— 
I would look upon the total funds going 
into biology and medicine and be quite 
happy with our joint programs. 


WAYS NIH AND NSF RESEARCH IS 
COMPLEMENTARY 


Basically I believe that the National Sci- 
ence Foundation serves an essential function 
in the physical sciences and in a portion 
of the biological sciences that cannot be 
touched upon by our program. Prior to the 
establishment of the NSF, there was no Fed- 
eral agency that had support in the life 
sciences, save that portion which was more 
or less, directly related to the National In- 
stitutes of Health and, incident to that re- 
lationship, was related directly or indirectly 
to this committee for the information de- 
sired on federally supported research in the 
field of medicine. There are many fields of 
university endeavor that bear a remote or 
transential relationship to our activities and 
I would hope the NSF would give serious 
consideration to support of and training in 
these areas. I would hope further that they 
would broaden their program that relates 
to the educational process on both the grad- 
uate and undergraduate level, since from 
these programs will come a better educa- 
tional process and indirectly more compe- 
tent personnel for the many scientific pro- 
grams supported by the Government. The 
NSF has further undertaken the shoring up 
of our educational structure in the second- 
ary-school level. This, too, is an activity in 
science that can be done only by the NSF 
and I would hope that the Congress sees 
fit to support this program. The NSF, too, 
has begun the development of science text- 
books for use primarily in the secondary 
school. I have seen one of these recently 
in the form of a preliminary edition of a 
physics test. The development of texts ade- 
quate as a guide to secondary schools in re- 
gard to adequate teaching at both levels is 
of vital importance. In other words, Mr. 
Latrp, I would say that the NSF has a mis- 
sion of tremendous importance to perform 
and one which, if properly presented, would 
in no way reflect on the position which 
has been viewed as that of the NIH. 

I feel that if the NSF can clearly present 
their mission, as I believe they have the 
capabilities of doing, they should receive 
greatly increased support from the Congress. 
In line with this general belief, I have had 
discussions with Dr. Waterman, director of 
the NSF, and I feel the impact of their 
program in the fields of our general respon- 
sibilities is such that I will be glad to join 
with him in support of his justification for 
support before the Congress. 

POSSIBLE DUPLICATION BETWEEN NIH AND NSF 

Mr. Lamb. This all may be true, Dr. Shan- 
non, but in the recent hearings of the NSF 
by the subcommittee covering their appro- 
priations several of the members of that sub- 
committee mentioned to me that the justi- 
fication of their programs seems to coincide 
with many areas contained in your own 
justification, I can understand the impor- 
tant role of the NSF. On the other hand 
I feel that the intent of the NSF is not clear 
in that their justification would appear to 
indicate that their activities are inclined 
toward the areas and responsibilities that are 
normally yours. If that is true, I think it 
can only lead to confusion and unwise dupli- 
cation of effort. Would you care to comment 
on this? 

Dr. SHANNON. Mr. Larp, I have not seen 
the NSF budget justification except as out- 
lined in excerpts from the President’s budget. 
Our budget officer contacted the budget of- 
ficer of NSF and was iniormed that certain 
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NSF items included in the President’s budget 
carried a substantial increase in funds and 
that this would be reflected in substantial 
increases in funds in the field of biology. As 
I stated before, that type of expansion could 
impinge upon our activities. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Lamp, I am glad that 
this line of inquiry has been established by 
you since I believe it is our responsibility to 
look thoroughly into areas of apparent con- 
flict and overlap. I believe further that we 
must have a clear interpretation of the NSF 
budget. It is my understanding that the 
same division of the Bureau of the Budget 
is responsible for the appropriations of the 
NIH and for the NSF. If it is agreeable 
with you, I can instruct the staff to obtain 
a statement from the Bureau of the Budget 
that describes the general rationale of the 
Bureau and their review of the budget of 
the NSF and budget of NIH. We should 
know what guidelines have been used in the 
construction of these two sections of the 
President's budget. 

Mr. Lamb. That is a good idea and I 
would like the staff to get that in time so 
that it can be printed in the hearing record, 
if that is possible. I feel that when these 
appropriations finally come before the full 
committee we should have clear ideas as to 
any possible areas of conflict between these 
appropriations and those of the NSF. I 
would again express my belief that the areas 
of medical research and the areas of sciences 
upon which developmental aspects of medi- 
cal research must depend can best be con- 
tained in a single set of appropriations and 
I think it should be in those of the NIH. I 
was seriously concerned with the comments 
from the members of the subcommittee for 
the NSF appropriation and am convinced we 
should seek to clarify the situation. 

I will look forward with interest to the 
statement by the Bureau of the Budget. 


The statement from the Bureau of the 
Budget follows: 


CONSIDERATIONS IN THE PREPARATION OF THE 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION AND NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH BUDGETS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Related Agencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHammMman: In compliance 
with an informal request from a member 
of the committee staff, there is transmitted 
herewith a statement comparing the funds 
for research for the National Science Foun- 
dation and for the National Institutes of 
Health as requested in the 1959 budget. 

I trust the attached statement will serve 
the purposes of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
MauRrice H. STANS, 
Acting Director. 


COMPARISON OF THE 1959 RESEARCH BUDGET 
OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION AND 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


ROLE OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
IN THE LIFE SCIENCES 

Under its organic act the National Science 
Foundation is authorized and directed to 
support basic research in mathematical, phy- 
sical, medical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences. With this extension of the 
Science Foundation to fields of research par- 
ticipated in by other Federal agencies, it 
became apparent that further clarification 
of policy was desirable to avoid possible 
overlapping interests. Executive Order 10521 
of March 1954 further spelled out the role 
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of the Foundation as being “increasingly re- 
sponsible for providing support by the Fed- 
eral Government for general-p’ basic 
research” but assuring that “the conduct 
and support by other Federal agencies of 
basic research in areas which are closely re- 
lated to their missions is as im- 
portant and desirable * * * and shall con- 
tinue.” 

Basic research by definition is the search 
after new knowledge for its own sake— 
knowledge which forms the foundation for 
future scientific and technological advances. 
It is best performed under circumstances 
which permit the scientist freedom in the 
research that he desires to pursue. Any in- 
fluence which may tend to unduly bias a 
scientist in basic research may have a detri- 
mental effect on the fruits of his investiga- 
tion. For this reason, basic research scien- 
tists favor multiplicity of research support, 
feeling that any significant concentration of 
resources in a single agency, either public or 
private, may restrict the avenues of investi- 
gation which may be open to them because 
of the influence which the availability of 
money plays. It is argued, therefore, that a 
significant proportion of money should be 
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available from an agency which is not tied 
to a mission so that basic researches may 
have a place to go for support simply on the 
basis of submitting a sound idea for the 
pursuit of new knowledge for its own sake. 
The importance of the National Science 
Foundation as an agency which supports 
nonmission related basic research is recog- 
nized by the scientists of the Nation and 
reflected in the numbers of proposals sub- 
mitted to the Foundation for support which 
have risen in value from $20 million in 1954 
to $60 million in 1957 to an estimated $80 
million in 1959. 

The National Institutes of Health has in- 
creased its support of basic research sub- 
stantially in recent years—in recognition of 
the need for a strong foundation of funda- 
mental research in the life sciences to sup- 
port advances in medicine. Nevertheless, de- 
spite these increases, there has been no sig- 
nificant diminution in the proportion of 
proposals for research in the life sciences 
coming to the National Science Foundation 
for support. In 1954, 47 percent of the pro- 
posals received by the Foundation were in 
the life sciences and this percentage has 
generally continued through to the present 
day, as the following table indicates: 


1954 1955 1956 1957 Estimate, Estimate, 

1958 1959 
Value of proposals received] $19,480 | $24,828 | $36,280 | $58,200 | $70,000 $80, 000 
r 9, 189 13. 496 17,445 28, 060 33, 600 38, 400 
— — other sciences 10, 291 11, 332 18, 835 30, 140 36, 400 41, 600 
Percent life sclences of total. 7 s | s| 8 


OVERLAP IN RESEARCH SUPPORT 


One way to examine the role of the two 
agencies is to look at the kinds of institu- 
tions which receive support from each agen- 
cy. The primary support of the National 
Institutes of Health is to medical schools 
and hospitals. The Science Foundation, on 
the other hand, directs most of its funds to 
graduate schools of arts and sciences in uni- 
versities and colleges. The following table 


indicates the distribution of research grants 
awarded in fiscal year 1957 by type of insti- 
tution: 


National Insti- [National Science 
tutes of Health | Foundation 


Value o Percent) Value of) Percent 
grants | distri- | grants | distri- 


(thou- | bution | (thou- | bution 
sands) sands) 
57 | $1,083 7 
18 | 12, 698 83 
8 
91, 466 10 
~--| 77, 542 100 | 15, 268 100 


It will be noted that the Foundation re- 
ports 7 percent of its grants in 1957 to medi- 
cal schools. These funds are all devoted to 
research in the preclinical departments where 
the research is of a basic nature related to 
that performed in departments of chemistry, 
biology, etc., in schools of arts and sciences. 

It is inevitable that some degree of overlap 
will exist both in terms of the institutions 
receiving grants and in the substance of the 
research supported, inasmuch as both the 
National Institutes of Health and the Nation- 
al Science Foundation administer their pro- 
ee on the — of awaiting the submission 

from researchers. Some scien- 
fiat, in order to insure continued support, 
file applications with more than one agency. 


— 1 
However, an administrative mechanism exists 
so that in the final analysis a scientist is not 
supported more than once for any single re- 
search project or program. This is through 
the machinery of the Biosciences Information 
Exchange operated with joint agency fund- 
ing under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


FUTURE SIZE OF NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH 


There has been real concern expressed 
to me, by individuals carrying on medical 
research and engaged in the practice of 
medicine, over the possible growing size 
of the National Institutes of Health. 
They have expressed to me a feeling that 
in research much is lost in carrying it out 
on too large a scale and that perhaps 
more can be accomplished through de- 
centralization. During the hearings I 
questioned the witnesses at some length 
about this particular problem and would 
like to include at this point in the Recorp 
certain comments which were made by 
the officials of the National Institutes of 
Health: 

TESTIMONY OF Dr. JAMES A. SHANNON, DI- 
RECTOR OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH, AND Dr. JOHN R. HELLER, DIREC- 
TOR OF NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
MOST EFFECTIVE SIZE OF RESEARCH UNIT 
Mr. Lamp. Doctor, I am interested in find- 

ing out whether research work on cancer 

cannot be more effective if carried out by 
smaller units rather than large research in- 
stallations like we have out at Bethesda. 

Dr. HELLER. We need them both. There 
are many, many things in cancer research 
which need the teamwork of a big organiza- 
tion, where you haye biophysicians, geneti- 
cists, chemists, and others working almost 
elbow to elbow. On the other hand, there 
are many individuals who work best as lone 


wolves, and who, working in a particular field, 
can be more productive when they are in a 


small institution. 
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Mr. Lamp. I have visited some of the re- 
search projects that are supported by the 
National Institutes of Health. I visited the 
University of Wisconsin this past year. I 
went through the cancer clinic and observed 
work that is being done. I was very im- 
pressed with the spirit that was exemplified 
by the people working there. They had 
about one clerical employee for the whole 
clinic, They were not interested in annual 
leave, or vacations, or anything like that. 
They had a tremendous spirit that was con- 
nected with their research work and it im- 
pressed me greatly. 

I asked them why they had such a spirit 
about their work. Their answer was that 
they were working together as a group and 
that in research that was the most impor- 
tant thing. It seemed to me that maybe 
some of this spirit is destroyed if you put 
too much emphasis on large research in- 
stallations, such as we have at National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

Dr. HELLER. May I say, Mr. Lamp, that you 
have an extraordinarily good group under 
Dr. Rush, Dr. Van Porter, and others in the 
University of Wisconsin. They do a very 
fine job. They are particularly efficient in 
the use of biochemical procedures and re- 
search. I will submit to you that while the 
National Cancer Institute is one of the 
largest organizations in the world engaged 
in cancer research, our little groups in the 
Cancer Institute work in a similar fashion 
and frequently pay no attention to such 
things as hours, leave, or anything else, so 
that it is the sum of a number of items. 
It is a team approach, but when I refer to 
the fact that we need both, such things as a 
very extensive research library is an absolute 
necessity to some groups working in a spe- 
cific area, whereas some other individual who 
is working in another area does not need 
the resources of the library to the same ad- 
vantage. By the same token, an individual 
working in a highly refined field, say of 
electromicroscopy, may need the services 
of a biochemist, geneticist, and a physicist, 
which he may not have available if working 
in a small organization. 

Once the small group starts adding all 
these personnel it soon gets to be a large 
one. There are room and need for both 
types. 

EVALUATION OF CENTRALIZATION OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Lamp. Does this concern you? I am 
interested in getting at the root of this thing. 
Does it ever concern you that your whole 
research activity could become too large and 
too centralized? 

Dr. HELLER. We have talked about this for 
hours. It has concerned us all, as when the 
association gets too large to be effective, just 
as it worries me sometimes that I no longer 
am a physician who gets on the physician’s 
end of the stethoscope and worries about 
this particular patient. 

Mr. Lamp. This question isn’t of a critical 
nature. I am trying to find ways of making 
the best use of the money that we make 
available. How can the best job be done? 

Dr. HELLER. We constantly are searching 
for this kind of thing, Mr. Lamp. One must 
realize that a big organization attracts the 
sort of people who work best in that large 
organization, and by the same token people 
who work best in a small organization nat- 
urally gravitate to that. There is a com- 
mon feeling around cancer workers generally 
that an organization consisting of about 30 
to 40 people is an optimal one to do specific 
jobs, such as either biological research, bio- 
chemical research, or what have you. An 
on ge however, that is undertaking 

of cancer research is going to 
hava co be of e larger thai thant el 
be most effective. We are concerned about 
this. 

We work with it daily. We consider it 
in the awarding of grants, as to whether 
they have a resource of a biochemist, in or- 
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der to do successful prosecution of the re- 


search. It is quite an involved picture. 
There is no easy answer to it. 

Dr. SHANNON. May I comment on that 
more generally, Mr. Lan? The problem of 
size is one that not only inyolves the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, in fact it involves all 
of our large institutes. That the Cancer In- 
stitute is our largest in no way sets it apart 
from our other institutes. 

First may I say we need both large and 
small groups—a large institution has cer- 
tain advantages that cannot be found in the 
small institution. One of the more impor- 
tant advantages is that it permits the devel- 
opment of specialized skills, addressed to a 
categorical problem, without at the same 
time fostering the deterioration of the ex- 
celence of these skills. Let me be specific: 
When a Department of Surgery undertakes a 
problem in cancer, or the Department of 
Medicine undertakes a problem in cancer, it 
will shortly find that it will need a biochem- 
ist, perhaps an organic chemist or, perhaps a 
physicist, to round out the group and cope 
with what otherwise is a very complex prob- 
lem. As soon as one of these basic science 
investigators moves into the surgical en- 
vironment where he has no day-to-day con- 
tract with colleagues within his own profes- 
sion, he begins to become decreasingly less 
useful as a physicist or a biochemist. 

When the research group is expanded— 
and there is no magic number to the size 
of the group, so that it becomes of sufficient 
size to have more than a single specialized 
physicist, or biochemist, interchange between 
individuals derived from a common disci- 
pline is possible. You then have the ability 
to have highly trained specialists with a gen- 
eral orientation and a general appreciation 
of the problems of cancer addressed to in 
the field of cancer without a consequent loss 
of the advantages of professional services in 
that area. 

This has led, in the physical sciences, over 
many, many years to the establishment of 
the research institute concept, instead of the 
very small group. 

The second factor of outstanding impor- 
tance is that in this day and age of instru- 
mentation, it is not economically feasible to 
place full modern instrumentation at the 
disposal of the small group. In this day an 
organic chemist, in order to work effectively 
must have an infrared spectrophotometer 
costing $25,000, and he must have a record- 
ing spectrophotometer for U-V costing $17,- 
000, and many other costly instruments. 

Mr. Larp. Do you have this equipment in 
each of your labs? 

Dr. SHANNON. No. They are available as 
a service, so multiple chemists can have 
access to them. In the older days an or- 
ganic chemist would run through a reaction. 
It would take him the better part of 2 or 3 
weeks to work up the reaction mixture in 
order to determine whether a specific re- 
action had in fact taken place. This could 
only be determined by isolation and demon- 
stration of structure. At the present time 
an organic chemist will run through the re- 
action, which could be for the development 
of what is called a functional group. He 
can smear the reaction mixture on a slide, 
put it in the infrared spectrophotometer 
and in one hour determine whether his re- 
action is good. If his reaction is good, the 
mess is discarded and he starts again. He 
has thereby saved himself some 2 or 3 weeks. 
Consequently when one considers the tre- 
mendous advances that have been made in 
instrumentation, it is an important factor 
in establishing a need for larger groups. 

Finally, there are certain areas, such as 
genetics, or general biology, that are not ex- 
clusively related to cancer, yet without the 
skills that are available through these spe- 
cialists, we know that the long-term solu- 
tion of the problem of cancer cannot be 
found, 
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We don't employ a geneticist to come to 
the National Cancer Institute to work on & 
cancer. Literally, a good man would not 
come. On the other hand, we ask him to 
come with the mind open relative to where 
his researches will go in the future. We 
find that within a relatively short time, 
when he begins to see the opportunity to 
make significant advances in the field, with- 
out in anyway losing his professional stand- 
ing in his own field, he is making a contri- 
bution in the field of genetics applicable to 
the field of cancer. 

All of this comes under the general cate- 
gory of research leadership, and the larger 
the institution one has, then the more 
is superior research leadership required. 

We feel very proud of our operation at 
Bethesda largely because we have superb 
research leadership. There is a difference 
between research direction and research 
leadership. What I say in relation to the 
Cancer Institute could be said for the Heart 
Institute and so on down the line. This is 
a general philosophical question. 

Mr. Larep. In other words, you think that 
there is an area here that needs to be con- 
stantly reviewed? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. Absolutely, sir. 


The following is testimony by Dr. John 
W. Knutson, Chief Dental Officer of the 
Public Health Service, regarding the dis- 
semination of research results and the 
size of dental research projects: 

DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 

Mr. Lamp. How do you get the information 
from your research teams out to practicing 
dentists? 

Dr. KNurson. The practicing dentists, 
more so than any other professional group, 
belong to their national organization, the 
American Dental Association, which pub- 
lishes a journal made available to each one 
of its members. 

I mention this because this is an impor- 
tant avenue through which the practicing 
dentists keep informed of changes and im- 
provements in technical procedures and also 
in new research planning. 

In addition, our people, as well as others, 
discuss these matters before dental meetings, 
scientific meetings of dentists. At these 
meetings they have table clinics as well as 
scientific lectures and demonstrations. In 
other words, there is a variety of methods 
for keeping the practicing dentist informed 
of the new procedures, 

In addition to that, each of the dental 
schools carries on what they call continuing 
education courses of various types to enable 
the practicing dentist to keep abreast of the 
new information that is becoming available. 

Mr. Lamp. What kind of coverage do you 
think you have among practicing dentists? 
Take as an example the dentists in my Con- 
gressional District. 

Dr. Knutson. That is a question, sir, that 
I do not think I can answer very specifically 
because I really do not know how well the 
dentists read their journals, how well they 
attend their professional meetings. I say 
this, in spite of the fact that dentists have 
a rather excellent record for attendance at 
meetings. 

The Chicago midwinter meeting, for ex- 
ample, which was just held, is an example. 
Usually 10,000 to 15,000 dentists come to this 
one meeting. This is a large proportion of 
dentists when we consider that we have a 
total of about 80,000 practicing dentists in 
the country. For 10,000 to 15,000 to attend 
one meeting is a large turnout. 

This is a central meeting. Then there are 
State meetings and local meetings. I would 
say among professional groups their perform- 
ance is well above the average. 

- Mr. Lamp. Research is a good thing if it is 
actually put into practice, but I should 
think it would be very important if we are 
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going to spend money on it, to make sure it 
was reaching the people who can use it. 

Dr. Knutson. I agree. One of the respon- 
sibilities of your State health department is 
also to help the professional groups to dis- 
seminate this knowledge and to do what they 
can to foster its early application. 

It is also one of the jobs of our regional 
dental consultants and people in our regional 
offices to see that this information is gotten 
out and is used as soon as possible. 

PROPORTION OF GRANT AND DIRECT RESEARCH 

Mr. Lamp. What percentage of your re- 
search is actually done at the National In- 
stitute? Your total budget for fiscal year 
1958 is $6,430,000. What percentage of the 
actual research work was done here at the 
National Institute? 

Dr. Knutson. Of that money $2,825,000 
was for research grants. The research pro- 
gram at our Institute is a little over $1 mil- 
lion, $1,228,000, to be exact, so that twice as 
much money goes toward research grants, 
for research in other institutions, as is used 
in our own program. 

In addition there is approximately $1 mil- 
lion going outside to the universities and 
other institutions for training programs, 
that is in addition to the $2,825,000. 

Mr. Lamp. Don’t you think a better job 
could be done if more of your research were 
decentralized? 

Dr. Knutson. This is a question that is 
relative, of course, to the total amount spent 
in this area. I would say that the dental re- 
search going on at our own Institute is 
something that I am very proud of. I think 
this program has developed in the past 3 to 4 
years into an outstanding program and one 
which in my opinion is comparable with any 
research effort that is going on out at the 
National Institutes of Health. 

I think Dr. Arnold, the Director of the 
Dental Research Institute, has done an out- 
standing job. What I am saying, in effect, is 
that certainly not too much research is being 
done out at the Institute because what is 
being done there is being done so well, and it 
is being done by perhaps the finest collection 
of dental research workers in the world. 

Mr. Lard, That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF GRANTS TO SUPPLEMENT GRANTEES 
SALARIES 


A practice has grown up on some of 
the grants which have been made to the 
National Institutes of Health by plac- 
ing professors at certain schools in the 
United States on a 9-month pay period 
rather than a yearly pay period and sup- 
plementing their salaries through grants 
from the NIH. This program of course 
was never intended for this purpose and 
our committee this year developed a 
considerable amount of testimony on 
this practice. Parts of the testimony 
are as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. JAMES A. SHANNON, DI- 
RECTOR OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH AND Dr. JOHN R. HELLER, DIRECTOR 
OF NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


Mr. Lamp. Last year we talked briefly 
about the use of some of your grant money 
that was being channeled into paying pro- 
fessors’ salaries and research salaries in some 
of the medical colleges around the country, 
by changing the professors to a 9-month 
basis, and then giving them summertime 
work. This was being used as a salary gim- 
mick. Your funds were being used to give 
faculty salary increases. 

Are these applications gone over pretty 
carefully by the National Institutes? 

Dr. SHANNON. They are gone over very 
carefully. ‘This is one of the items, as I 
recall, that is on either the National Insti- 
tutes agenda or the Cancer Institute's agenda 
this year. 
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We are disturbed. By saying we are dis- 
turbed, we are a little apart from the general 
stream of governmental practices. The con- 
vention of supplementing salaries developed 
during World War II under the operations of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment via the contract mechanism. This has 
been carried on, by Defense very extensively 
and I believe by the AEC. 

We question the advisability of the mech- 
anism. We have looked into it. We are go- 
ing to have further serious discussions with 
our councils and I think the possibility is 
very strong that some of our councils will 
recommend to the Surgeon General that 
either this be disallowed, or at least be the 
subject of discussion with the medical 
schools and universities. I would not wish 
to prejudge the council's action, but maybe 
Dr. Heller might tell Mr. Lamp the back- 
ground of the decision to put this on the 
agenda for discussion. 

Dr. HeLLER, This particular point has been 
raised on several occasions, and as new mem- 
bers come on the Council, it almost invari- 
ably is raised, and several were quite dis- 
turbed to find in the several applications 
what appeared to be a supplementation of 
salaries, and they didn’t feel that this was 
quite appropriate for some universities and 
it was not fair to other professors in the uni- 
versities, and in general was simply a little 
foreign to their concept of university status, 
so much that it is to be discussed at our 
Council to talk it through, and to find the 
pros and cons. 

Dr. Allen, who is director of the Research 
Grants Division, has been quite active and 
concerned with this problem as well. 

Mr. Latrp. Most universities and schools 
that are involved in this are required to make 
full disclosure on this matter before the 
grants are made; are they not? 

Dr. HELLER. There is no question of that. 

Dr. SHANNON. This is completely above- 


Mr. Lamp. They notify you they will change 
a professor over from a 12- to a 9-month 
basis, and he is going to be paid by the grant, 
or through the grant procedure for the 3- 
month period? 

Dr. SHANNON. They don’t notify us in that 
way. There is no formal notification that 
now he will go from a 12- to 9-month basis. 
The convention developed during World 
War II. In fact, the ordinary academic em- 
ployee is viewed as being employed during 
the teaching period; if he wishes to take 
other jobs, consulting work or the like dur- 
ing the summer, it was primarily his respon- 
sibility. If on the other hand he chose to 
stay at the university and devote full time 
to research, then it was possible for him to 
be put on grant support covering his 2 or 3 
months’ research activity. 

Actually, I don't believe that a formal issue 
on this has ever been drawn, As I say, the 
mechanism has been in use now for more 
than 15 years, characteristic much more of 
Defense than ourselves—I am not saying that 
they are more blameful—but I would like to 
generalize a little bit more. The use of this 
device is just another example of the in- 
ability, at least in my opinion, of universities 
and medical schools to expand the stable base 
in the support of their hierarchy due to the 
drain on their own limited resources in help- 
ing to meet the costs of the research sup- 
ported by Federal funds. It is a position of 
weakness rather than strength. I am per- 
fectly certain the universities do not want to 
do this. On the other hand, in competition 
for scientific personnel, where salary is one of 
the factors of competition, this has ended up 
as one of the factors that determines whether 
an individual will stay or not. This is a siz- 
able amount of money when you pay salaries 
at a professorial level. 

Mr. Lamp. Those schools that- have been 
paying a 12-month basis are certainly put at 
somewhat of a disadvantage in competing for 
this scientific personnel, if another school 
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will put them on a 9-month basis and let the 
National Institutes of Health pay the salary 
through a grant for 3 months, aren't they? 

Aren’t you in fact contributing to this 
problem? 

Dr. SHANNON. I don’t believe that in gen- 
eral any of the schools will say “We pay for 
9 months,” as opposed to another school 
which says “We pay for 12 months.” 

It is conventional that the academic sum- 
mer is free for the professor to do with what 
he will. I know when I was in New York 
University —— 

Mr. Lamp. Were you in teaching or in re- 
search? 

Dr. SHANNON. Well, as a matter of fact, at 
NYU my teaching responsibility was limited 
to about 6 months a year, and I could go 
where I would for the remainder of the year. 
It was assumed that I would be profitably 
engaged in research, and whether I was in 
Maine, or England, or Sweden, which were 
some of the places in which I worked, this 
was quite in accord with university policy 
because this was where my work brought me. 
There was no compulsion for me to report 
to the hierarchy within the university as to 
how I proposed to spend my summers and 
what I proposed to do. It so happened, I got 
very little vacation during this period and 
it was essentially a 12-month work year, but 
what I am emphasizing is that there was no 
compulsion for me to clear with the univer- 
sity hierarchy as to whether I should become 
profitably engaged. I believe these are the 
terms of employment that most universities 
have today. 

Mr. Lamp. You feel all universities should 
go over to this system? 

Dr. SHANNON. No, sir, I think a univer- 
sity professor's job is a full-time job and 
his responsibility is primarily to the univer- 
sity and not anything else. I think his total 
salary should come from the university. 
This happens to be my personal opinion. I 
think this device, the universities them- 
selves permitting professors to obtain out- 
side compensation, weakens the structure of 
the university. I am completely against the 
practice and I am just aghast that the uni- 
versities across the country, so many of them, 
will permit it. This is a personal opinion. 
What I want to say is that this is none of 
National Institutes of Health or Public 
Health Service doing, although we are par- 
ticipating in something that basically I don't 
like. 

Mr. Lamp. It was new to me. I had been 
asked some questions about it. I couldn't 
answer the questions very well. I discussed 
it a little with you last year. 

Dr. SHANNON. I have talked to Dr. Perkins, 
our under secretary, about it. He comes to us 
as you know as the president of Delaware 
University. 

Mr. Perkins is disturbed with this practice 
though he does assure us this is common 
university practice. 


HEW PROGRAMS TOUCH LIVES OF EVERY 
AMERICAN 

As a member of the committee sub- 
mitting the report on the bill making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, I should like 
to express my strong support of the 
committee’s actions and recommenda- 
tions and urge that the House approve 
them. I am intimately aware of how 
the programs of these agencies touch 
the lives and welfare of every Ameri- 
can, dealing as they do with a host of 
activities ranging from unemployment 
compensation to such things that shall 
shape our future as education and med- 
ical research. 

You, too, of course, are well aware of 
what these Federal programs mean to 
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each and all of our citizens. You will 
know that our committee is making this 
appropriation recommendation after 
the most careful consideration of many 
influencing factors. As the report 
states, for illustration, the general eco- 
nomic condition and high unemploy- 
ment rate have been taken into account 
in coming to our decisions, 

Yet I am not, of course, standing as 
a proponent of the bill merely because 
I am sure that the committee has wise- 
ly and well taken into account all per- 
tinent considerations. Rather, I am 
urging the bill’s acceptance because I 
believe that it sustains certain activi- 
ties as they should be during the coming 
fiscal year and, more importantly, 
strengthens certain others that vitally 
need strengthening. There are many 
areas in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriations that 
I could comment upon, but I shall re- 
strict my remarks largely to discussing 
the increases proposed for the National 
Institutes of Health, which will provide 
for a modest but significantly important 
expansion of medical research. 

I am sure that you know as well as 
I the benefits that this humanitarian re- 
search is already bringing us. Hardly 
a day goes by without their being re- 
ported in the daily press, bringing us 
heartening news of dramatic, life-saving 
new operations or of discoveries of new 
knowledge in such fields as heart dis- 
ease or cancer. Our committee also re- 
ceived, not only during the hearings, but 
also throughout the year, detailed re- 
ports on the advances on the many 
fronts of the life sciences which are 
aided through the National Institutes of 
Health appropriations. . 

We know that the past decade has not 
only seen growth and expansion in med- 
ical research, but also has witnessed un- 
paralleled advances in the contributions 
of science to life. Here let me say how 
striking this is in contrast to some other 
fields of research where the purpose is 
not primarily the uncovering of knowl- 
edge for the improvement of health. By 
this I do not mean that we should relax 
our efforts in any field of science. Par- 
ticularly, we cannot relax and must 
greatly step up all of those activities in, 
for example, the physical sciences that 
will contribute to preparedness and de- 
fense. I do want to point up, however, 
my belief that we can and should pro- 
gressively strengthen the field of health 
research which, even aside from human- 
itarian benefits, is also indispensible in 
the total picture of national defense. 
REDUCTION OF DISEASES AND IMPROVEMENT OF 

HEALTH 

The medical research progress of re- 
cent years demonstrates how we are 
becoming a stronger Nation through re- 
duction of disease and improvement of 
health, a fact that we may sometimes 
overlook or take for granted. We have 
seen many diseases conquered or dras- 
tically reduced almost without realizing 
it. The list is too long to cite, and to 
make the point I need only to mention 
the victories of the past over such ill- 
nesses as smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, 
typhus, yellow fever, and other infectious 
diseases. During the past decade, equal- 
ly drastic advances have been made as 
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medical science has brought to wide 
application many hew things, such as 
the sulfonamides or sulfa drugs, the 
antibiotics, and the hormonal agents. 
What they have helped achieve is extra- 
ordinary: The death rate from pneu- 
monia cut 50 percent; influenza, 77 per- 
cent; acute rheumatic fever, 66 percent; 
syphilis, 56 percent; and tuberculosis, 50 
percent. 

Among other striking illustrations of 
progress are: 

The development of vaccines for the 
prevention of polio, influenza, and upper 
respiratory infections. 

Discovery and wide use of a wide array 
of chemical weapons useful against high 
blood pressure. 

Dramatic improvement, through new 
techniques, in surgery for many things, 
as, especially, that to correct congenital 
heart defects and hearts damaged by 
rheumatic fever. 

Development and application of a test 
for early diagnosis of a form of cancer 
in women, permitting treatment before 
it is too late. 

Discovery of a family of drugs permit- 
ting startling advances in the manage- 
ment of mental illnesses. 

Development and widespread use of an 
inexpensive public-health measure that 
is reducing tooth decay and that can cut 
it in half. 

A number of findings that have re- 
duced the death rate among mothers and 
children and also reduced certain of the 
diseases arising from complications dur- 
ing pregnancy and at birth. 

Progress of this kind proves, I think 
we will all agree, that the planned use 
of a portion of our national resources for 
medical and biological research is a wise 
investment, one that returns both human 
and economic dividends. I think, too, 
that we can be sure that further dis- 
coveries will continue to flow from this 
research and make possible even greater 
disease conquests than we have hereto- 
fore seen. During our recent hearings 
we learned of exciting and recent find- 
ings in areas in which research may be 
bringing us close to such victories. Take 
the case of cancer, perhaps the most 
dreaded disease of our times. While, 
rightfully, no scientific authority could 
guarantee a timetable for discovery, it 
is apparent that they do feel that sig- 
nificant breakthroughs may not be far 
off, perhaps either through the chemo- 
therapeutic attack or through new 
knowledge about viruses and cancer that 
could lead to vaccines for prevention. 

It is this kind of promise that can be 
sensed in the major disease research 
fields—cancer, heart disease, mental ill- 
ness, arthritis, neurological illnesses, 
dental diseases, and others—that leads 
to the conclusion that raising rather 
than reducing the appropriations for this 
work for next year is, as I have said, a 
very wise investment. 

The increased funds that we have 
been appropriating to the National In- 
stitutes of Health programs for research 
in the past several years have, we be- 
lieve, been well used. Medical research 
has shown that it has the capacity for 
growth and expansion and yet maintain 
a high quality of scientific validity. I 
would mention here that, in the opinion 
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of a number of authorities, America is 
today the leading nation in this field, 
and that we can well be proud of. the 
progress we are making in the medical 
and biological sciences in this country. 
Here, far from being behind others, we 
are at the forefront. 

This is yet another reason I believe 
we should modestly expand next year’s 
budget for medical research. 

Actually, the word “expand” is per- 
haps misleading and suggests more than 
is reported in the proposed bill for ap- 
propriations. Let me explain. 

We were confronted with the fact 
that, by providing the same amount for 
1959 as for 1958 and by earmarking a 
portion of this for research overhead or 
indirect costs, this would have in effect 
meant a real reduction in the substance 
and amount of medical research that 
could be carried out in 1959. Yet we 
also found solid evidence that the medi- 
cal schools and universities where these 
research studies are done not only 
could well utilize additional support but 
really must have it if they are to insti- 
tute, even minimally, new studies needed 
to exploit and explore the highly prom- 
ising new leads being uncovered in many 
fields, The research scientists and the 
administrators of these research centers 
can and will do this, and we would be 
shortsighted, I believe, if we failed to 
make it possible, because we would be 
postponing progress to some degree or, 
at the least, slowing down its rate of 
achievement, 

We found that we could expect, for 
1959, not very much new research in- 
vestigative work to be supported if the 
level of appropriation was fixed at the 
same figure as for 1958. Funds com- 
mitted necessarily for continuation of 
studies already under way simply cannot 
by chopped off, because they are sound 
and involve several years of investment; 
thus activation of new research proj- 
ects would be greatly curtailed. We 
felt, therefore, that we could not expect 
medical research to hold its present 
level of progress and provide some step- 
ping up of its pace, in view of the needs 
and opportunities, if we recommended 
precisely the same figure for research as 
last year. 

Moreover, as our committee report 
states, the Congress has for several years 
supported the National Institutes of 
Health programs at levels each year that 
have made possible an orderly and highly 
productive development of research in 
the major diseases. We have not been 
wrong in thus providing for growth; we 
shall be consistent with our past record, 
which has received the strong approval 
of the American people and American 
medical science, if we this year see to it 
that appropriate maintenance and 
strengthening of medical research is pro- 
vided. This is the basis for the recom- 
mendations of our report, ground upon 
which we all can unite and stand firmly. 

The amount we have recommended 
for strengthening the research attack is 
allocated among the Institutes’ programs 
in such a way as to allow the seizing 
and developing of opportunities for prog- 
ress in program areas which today seem 
mostly fruitful and likely to produce the 
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greatest dividends. The total amount of 
the increase is $8,200,000. I shall not 
detail how this is apportioned among 
the Institutes; I believe our committee 
report clearly and dramatically shows 
this and illustrates the areas of high 
promise in cancer, mental illness, heart 
disease, and the other fields which the 
additional moneys would aid. 
DENTAL RESEARCH BUILDNG 


I would mention that we recommend 
also that funds be appropriated this year 
for construction of a dental research 
building at the National Institutes of 
Health. We have recommended $3,700,- 
000 for this building, which was author- 
ized by the 80th Congress and for which, 
so far, planning funds only have been 
appropriated. From the evidence, plan- 
ning has been completed, construction 
could be undertaken soon, and the build- 
ing is badly needed, present space facili- 
ties of the National Institute of Dental 
Research being severely inadequate. 
We believe that we should provide these 
funds, and the dental profession strongly 
supports this conclusion. I would only 
add that, in research in oral diseases 
as in other fields, lies the best hope of 
reducing the burden and we all well know 
what an enormous economic cost is 
caused each year by tooth decay and 
other dental illnesses. 

In summing up, I would say that the 
funds proposed in the report represent 
our best judgment as to how to provide 
for 1959 both balance and growth among 
the programs which the appropriations 
sustain. The entire health program of 
the Nation, for example, is growing upon 
a number of structures. Among the 
major of these are research, training, and 
public health activities. While these do 
not have to be sustained or broadened 
or extended at precisely the same rate 
and at exactly the same point in time, 
there should be balance among them. 
Research is a good thing if it is actually 
put into practice, but it is important to 
make sure that its applicable knowledge 
is reaching people who can use it. Thus, 
research cannot but have ties to training 
and public health—and they, as well, 
to research. 

If there is no balance among such 
areas, and if they do not grow in rela- 
tion to each other, the national health 
endeavor is not merely disharmonious, 
it is not soundly based and becomes less 
effective. 

In our recommendations, we have con- 
sidered these matters and thought of 
them in context with other problems, 
such as the needs in education and wel- 
fare programs, and in relation to the 
total state of the Nation. Our proposals 
refiect this thinking and insure, I feel, 
the best balance and growth we can pro- 
vide at this time. 

ANSWERS THROUGH RESEARCH 


To return for a moment to the field of 
medical research for which we recom- 
mend the major, though actually modest, 
expansion in terms of dollars, I would 
like to say that my underlying philosophy 
for this is belief in progressive, balanced 
growth rather than explosive increase. 
Getting answers through research first 
requires expanded scientific manpower. 
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Then, it takes expanded research facil- 
ities—and we are again this year provid- 
ing, as you know, for this construction as 
established by the Health Research Fa- 
cilities Construction Act. Yet additional 
trained investigators cannot be imme- 
diately doubled, any more than facilities 
can be doubled all at once; so increases 
for research itself must depend upon 
and keep pace with increases in trained 
manpower and in facilities. 

Thus, in providing for some increase 
in research itself this year, we have also 
provided for some growth in research 
training among the Institutes’ programs, 
maintaining balance in growth. We 
have, furthermore, keyed the growth 
and development of the three compo- 
nents of research—the work, the men, 
and the facilities—to the general needs 
and the potential for growth of the med- 
ical schools, universities, and other re- 
search organizations that make up 
America’s resources for research in the 
life sciences. But these considerations 
have not caused us to forget another; 
that there can arise special areas of 
meed—where need is combined with 
available resources and timely opportu- 
nity. In such areas greater and faster 
growth may be implemented by in- 
creases which, without such a combina- 
tion of factors, would not be indicated. 
Such areas of opportunity might be 
mentioned, for illustration, as the chem- 
otherapy of mental illness, and the drug 
or the virus approach to cancer. Our 
appropriations proposal, then, does not 
overlook such potentials. 

In conclusion, I would say that, over- 
all, the research attack on disease as an 
entity appears today to be at that stage 
where its steady, progressive expansion, 
plus the development of special seg- 
ments of particular opportunity, is the 
formula for the greatest human benefits 
to be achieved in the shortest possible 
time span. This kind of expansion, it 
should be mentioned, has been respon- 
sible for the great advances which med- 
icine and medical science have thus far 
made. 

This kind of expansion is what we 
propose in the committee report. I 
urge your support for it. I submit that 
adoption of the proposal of the report 
offers a guarantee to the people of the 
kinds of medical research, public health, 
and other programs that each of us in 
Congress can and should wholeheart- 
edly support. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I shall be happy to. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like first to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Wisconsin 
on the very fine statement he has made. 
This is a very extensive program that 
costs a great deal of money and, as the 
gentleman has so well pointed out, it is 
@ program that probably reaches more 
individuals in the United States than 
any other program operated by the Fed- 
eral Government, this field of medical 
research. 

I wonder if the committee explored 
the extent of any coordination in med- 
ical research between the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals and the Public 
Health Service? 
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Mr. LAIRD. Yes. Of course, we do 
not handle that particular appropria- 
tion; that item was in the last bill we 
considered. 

Mr. AVERY. I understand that. 

Mr. LAIRD. But we certainly are well 
aware of the work that has been carried 
on by the Veterans’ Administration, and 
that question was the subject of discus- 
sion with the witnesses who were 
charged with responsibility for the pro- 
gram of the Public Health Service. We 
went into that. 

Mr. AVERY. Then the gentleman in 
his own mind is convinced that there is 
as much cooperation and coordination 
as would be possible between two sep- 
arate agencies in this field of medical 
research, between the Public Health 
Service and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. LAIRD. I think there is very close 
cooperation—our committee insists on 
this. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Delaware. 

Mr. HASKELL. I wish the gentleman 
would clear up for me what he meant 
when he spoke of decentralization of 
research; did he mean to take it away 
from the National Institutes of Health 
and spread it out among different 
schools? 

Mr. LAIRD. It is most important that 
you have the proper environment for re- 
search. I think that in many of our col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States we have that proper en- 
vironment. 

When I speak of decentralization of 
research I am speaking of the proper 
environment which exists in some of our 
colleges and universities throughout 
America, bringing them more into the 
program and perhaps not continuing to 
expand the plant in Bethesda, Md. 

I do not want the gentleman to think 
that all of the important work on cancer 
is done at the NIH at Bethesda. I do 
not know whether the gentleman is fa- 
miliar with the fine work done at the 
University of Wisconsin and at other 
schools and clinics throughout America. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, I am. 

Mr. LAIRD. Similarly fine work is 
done in other universities and clinics in 
various fields of research. They have 
hospital facilities available and are able 
to carry on this work. I was not trying 
to criticize the program as it presently 
exists out at Bethesda. I simply raised 
the question as to how much larger the 
program can get at this one institution. 
Dr. Shannon, who is Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, is also con- 
cerned with that same problem. 

Mr. HASKELL. Did the gentleman 
put in the Recorp what Dr. Shannon 
said? 

Mr. LAIRD. I will do that. It will 
appear in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THomson]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
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extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman 
for a very fine and thought-provoking 
statement. 

I wish to congratulate the committee 
for inserting $750,000 in the appropria- 
tion to implement Public Law 151 passed 
last year. This is to provide for con- 
struction of Indian hospital facilities 
jointly with the construction of State 
and local facilities. Indian health fa- 
cilities are a national responsibility. 

Providing these funds now is sound 
and economical. Where new local hos- 
pitals are presently under construction, 
as in the case of Lander, Wyo., to which 
I called the attention of the committee 
at the time of my appearance, this ac- 
tion will make possible a better plant 
for less money if the construction of 
joint facilities is finally determined to 
be the best solution to the problem. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, as usual, 
the distinguished chairman of this sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Fogarty] has done a tre- 
mendous job on this bill. I am partic- 
ularly interested in the amount con- 
tained in the bill for the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction funds. Illinois is 
badly in need of hospital construction, 
and now we will be able to go forward 
with a better program with the money 
contained in this bill. The President 
had cut his budget request to only $75 
million for the entire country. Illinois 
would have received less than $2 million 
for hospital construction from Hill-Bur- 
ton funds. The director of the Illinois 
department of public health, Dr. Roland 
R. Cross advised me that if the amount 
allocated to Illinois was not increased, 
only four hospitals could be built next 
year. He also informed me that Illinois 
has a long list of high priority projects 
that need attention. I had urged the 
President and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to request additional 
funds. I am certainly happy that the 
bill contains $121,200,000 for this pur- 
pose and I want to thank the able 
chairman and members of this subcom- 
mittee for their hard work and foresight 
in allowing this amount. The $75 mil- 
lion was entirely inadequate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MAR- 
SHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Chairman, 
serving on the subcommittee on Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriations is an inter- 
esting and rewarding privilege. Our 
able chairman, Mr, JOHN FOGARTY, is as 
considerate and fair to his colleagues as 
he is diligent in the duties of his chair- 
manship. The atmosphere of the hear- 
ing room is a pleasant one, largely be- 
cause of the courtesy and consideration 
he extends to the witnesses before us, 
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The other members of the subcom- 
mittee—Mr. DENTON, Mr. TABER, and Mr. 
Larrp—are all known to the House as 
conscientious workers. They are well- 
informed and their searching questions 
revealed a genuine interest in the work 
of these departments. It is a real 
privilege to serve with them. 

When our chairman, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Cannon], asked me 
to serve on this subcommittee, I was well 
aware of the difficulty of filling the place 
so ably held by Mr. Lanham before his 
death. This realization continued to 
impress itself upon me as our hearings 
progressed. His service, his kindness, 
and his interests were repeatedly re- 
ferred to by witnesses. Over and over 
again, I was impressed by how far- 
reaching and wide these interests were. 
He was a man of great heart and great 
love for his fellowman and he concerned 
himself deeply with these programs so 
intimately affecting human welfare. 

AFFECTS EVERY HOUSEHOLD 


Indeed, this subcommittee deals more 
closely and more widely with human 
problems than any similar group in the 
Congress. If the proper concern of man 
is man, then no committee more com- 
pletely devotes itself to purely human 
interests than does this subcommittee. 
We deal with the health and education 
of children, with the problems of work- 
ing people and retired people, with the 
age-old fight against disease and suffer- 
ing. There is hardly a household in 
America which is not directly affected 
by the decisions we must make today. 
A sympathetic and searching interest 
in human affairs is something that grows 
on members who work day in and day 
out with some of the great humanitarian 
programs in which our people cooperate 
through their Government. 

I recall the eloquent pleas made in 
behalf of health programs in this cham- 
ber by the late Frank Keefe of Wis- 
consin during my first term in the Con- 
gress. He has been lauded many times 
for his great humanitarian work. It 
does not detract from these efforts to 
say that Congressman Focarty has ad- 
vanced this crusade so effectively that 
our subcommittee is more often called 
the Fogarty committee than the Labor- 
HEW Subcommittee. This is properly 
so. In the years to come, the achieve- 
ments of our chairman in promoting 
health and medical research will be 
recognized as one of the great contribu- 
tions of our time to the welfare of the 
American people. Those who will bene- 
fit from advances in the cure of heart 
ailments, cancer, and mental illness will 
be grateful that the people of the Second 
District of Rhode Island sent JOHN 
Focarty to Congress. 

UNANIMOUSLY REPORTED 


The Committee on Appropriations 
brings this bill before the House with the 
unanimous approval of the members of 
the committee. Like all legislation, this 
is a compromise bill. All of us would like 
to see some items in the bill which are 
not included. Others would like to see 
programs increased. And some, while 
interested in purposes of some programs, 
feel that they could be carried on with 
less expense. 
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One of the greatest handicaps in deal- 
ing with this bill, it seems to me, is the 
change in policies and conditions since 
the budget was prepared. Many items 
are unrealistic. For example, what is 
gained by cutting the meal costs at the 
Soldiers’ Home? No one seriously be- 
lieves that the cost of meals per person 
will be less in the next fiscal year than 
in this fiscal year. 

Those who framed the budget last fall 
were not aware of the extent to which 
unemployment would grow this year. As 
a result, there is renewed interest in 
construction items as public works 
projects, 

HOSPITAL CUTBACE 

The budget we received drastically re- 
duced funds for hospital construction 
under. the Hill-Burton Act. Whether 
the time has come to cut back hospital 
construction is questionable under any 
circumstances. In the light of present 
conditions, it certainly should not be 
done. The Budget Bureau has recog- 
nized this fact and has sent a supple- 
mental request for an amount equaling 
last year’s appropriation of $121,200,000. 

Is this the pattern to be followed 
throughout the budget? If this policy is 
to be extended, might not other items 
in this bill receive similar treatment? 
The Congress of the United States raust 
appropriate the money; that is our re- 
sponsibility. We do, however, feel that 
the Bureau of the Budget can be valu- 
able in providing accurate information 
and reasonable guideposts to assist in 
keeping expenditures in line with 
revenues. 

I am not one to quarrel with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as such, but I do 
feel that these rapidly changing policies 
and widely fluctuating requests place an 
unreasonable burden on the Congress 
and detract from the useful services of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

HOW MUCH FOR LIBRARIES? 


Another example of the continually 
changing policy is the rural library serv- 
ices program. First, we had a request 
for 87½ million from the Bureau of the 
Budget. A year later we had a request 
for $3 million, but appropriated $5 mil- 
lion because of the interest evidenced by 
the States. With the exception of two 
States, the State legislatures had acted 
upon State programs based in good faith 
on the Federal act. Now the Bureau of 
the Budget comes forth with a request 
for $3 million for the 1959 program. The 
committee has again increased this 
amount to $5 million in the bill before 
you to insure some degree of stability. 
We are aware, however, that with in- 
creased interest in the development of 
library services in the States there will 
be States which will be unable to receive 
the full amount of Federal funds they 
had a right to expect when they pro- 
moted the program in good faith. 

State interest and willingness to co- 
operate can best be illustrated by the 
fact that 36 States participated in the 
first year, 1957, and contributed $4,224,- 
000 in State and local funds. In the 
present fiscal year, a grand total of 
$9,983,000—almost double the Federal 
appropriation—is being contributed in 
State and local funds. 
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FISCAL ZIGZAGGING 


In other words, the Bureau of the 
Budget asked for 87% million for fiscal 
year 1957 when it was known that the 
States could not immediately obtain en- 
abling legislation and appropriations to 
participate. As soon as the States acted 
and made funds available, the request 
was reduced to $3 million. This is pre- 
cisely the kind of fiscal zigzagging that 
makes it difficult for the Congress to 
know where the Bureau of the Budget 
and the administration stand from day 
to day. Yet, we are supposed to accept 
these figures as guideposts in making 
appropriations. 

It is also interesting to note that these 
reductions are made at the very same 
time new proposals are being advanced 
to encourage able students to take a 
greater interest in education. A reduc- 
tion in rural library service is obviously 
inconsistent with this purpose since we 
know that many of the students who 
drop out of school live in rural areas. 
Certainly library service is one useful 
tool that can be helpful in stimulating 
interest among talented children, 

TRAINING FOR JOBS 


The committee saw fit to reduce the 
amount for the apprenticeship and 
training program of the Department of 
Labor by $300,000 below the budget re- 
quest. This was a disappointment to me 
since I personally feel that this is a 
worthwhile program. Perhaps I feel 
more keenly about this as a result of 
my work on the subcommittee on De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriations. 
The present policy of the Department of 
Agriculture seems to be to improve the 
per capita income position of farmers 
by encouraging them to take advantage 
of nonfarm income. 

If middle-aged people are to find work 
in industry, they will need technical 
training to prepare them for the jobs 
which are requiring more and more 
skills. A man who uses a hammer be- 
comes a more skilled worker by learning 
the proper use of the square. It also 
means that he will be in a better position 
to earn the wages necessary to support 
his family. He becomes a more valuable 
employee and his improved income, of 
course, is reflected in the taxes paid to 
the Government. 

Modern industry recognizes the value 
of trained workers who can do the job 
without accidents and without a waste of 
time and material. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, the reduction 
in this important program is a disap- 
pointment to me. In view of what has 
happened since last fall, the funds for 
this program could well be increased and 
the money would be well spent. All of 
the training activities of the Department 
of Labor—so important to industry—cost 
only $3,600,000. Compare this with the 
similar training programs in a number of 
other departments. 

HOW MUCH UNEMPLOYMENT? 


In questioning witnesses from the De- 
partment of Labor, it was often neces- 
sary to refer to the unemployment sit- 
uation. Again and again, we found that 
it is exceedingly difficult to get firm fig- 
ures on unemployment. The Bureau of 
Employment Security can tell us how 
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many people are drawing unemployment 
compensation but this is by no means 
the total of unemployed. For example, 
in mid-February the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security showed 3,130,000 unem- 
ployed receiving compensation while the 
Bureau of the Census estimated 5,173,000 
total unemployed. This figure on total 
unemployment, however, is also decep- 
tive since it fails to include those work- 
ing shorter shifts, fewer days, or alter- 
nate weeks. Almost every member knows 
of plants operating 2 or 3 days a week. 
Neither does it include farmers living on 
subsistence farms and working in towns 
who are now unemployed. When they 
are employed they are called part of the 
working force; when they are unem- 
ployed they are called farmers. 
ESTIMATES UNREALISTIC 


The conflicting estimates and gener- 
ally inaccurate figures make it difficult 
to know just what funds should be made 
available for various programs. This is 
refiected in our report on the bill in 
which it is pointed out that the esti- 
mates of insured unemployment pre- 
sented to us were so unrealistic it is 
impossible to base appropriations on 
them. The budget request was based on 
the assumption that the number of in- 
sured unemployed would average about 
2 million. We have been unable to ob- 
tain a current estimate from the Secre- 
tary of Labor so it is necessary to accept 
the budget figure with the full knowl- 
edge that more funds will be needed 
when the figures are brought up to date. 

Another instance of the need for im- 
provement in statistical information was 
provided in the testimony on the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In the report, it will be noted that your 
committee made special mention of the 
need for repricing the city workers’ fam- 
ily budget as estimated by this Bureau. 
This important study was first recom- 
mended by the subcommittee during 
hearings on the 1946 budget and it was 
issued with some regularity until 1951. 
The statistics are now 6 years out of 
date. 

FAMILY BUDGET REVISION 

The purpose of this study is to have 
an expert judgment on the minimum 
requirements for healthful living for the 
family of the average worker in overalls. 
It is our understanding that, as a result 
of other Bureau studies and private 
studies, this family budget can be 
brought up to date at relatively little 
expense. 

The obvious value of such informa- 
tion in determining national policies in 
many areas affecting the family 
prompted the committee to instruct the 
Department to accomplish the job with 
the funds recommended in the bill. 

The present cost-of-living index does 
not always reflect some of the increased 
costs of special significance to the work- 
ingman, One example of this occurred 
in our hearing when I asked if recent 
price increases had been greater on 
clothes commonly worn by most working 
people than for clothes worn by white- 
collar workers. A subsequent study of 
the subject bore out my hunch that the 
costs had increased disproportionately 
for work clothes. 
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WORE CLOTHES UP 


“The facts would seem to indicate that 
you are quite correct,” Commissioner 
Clague replied in a letter later and sup- 
plied Department figures which showed: 

Work trousers have increased 5.7 per- 
cent since 1955; rayon slacks only 1.7 
percent. 

Work shirts have increased 5.7 percent 
since 1955; business shirts 1.1 percent. 

Work shoes have increased 12.7 per- 
cent over 1955; street shoes only 8.6 per- 
cent. 

Overalls had gone up 5.1 percent and 
work gloves 3.2 percent. No comparable 
items were listed for overalls and gloves. 

We don’t know any reason why this dif- 
ference between work clothes and dress 
clothes should be so great— 


Said the Commissioner. 

This instance does serve to illustrate 
the importance of obtaining accurate 
statistics on what it costs the city worker 
to live since his purchasing power is 
important not only to retail business but 
to agriculture. 

While it is often said that food pur- 
chases are the last to decline in periods 
of unemployment because the family 
must eat, what the family is able to buy 
certainly has an effect on many segments 
of the economy. 

INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


In our hearings on this bill, it was 
reassuring to note the improvements be- 
ing made in Indian health activities. 
We have by no means solved this prob- 
lem but at least the groundwork has 
been laid. We should be grateful to 
the dedicated people in the Public Health 
Service who are devoting themselves un- 
selfishly to the improvement of Indian 
health. This is a problem of great mag- 
nitude and any attempt to gloss over it 
would be untrue and would certainly be 
unfair to our colleagues in the Congress. 
While there are many, many instances 
in which I could be justifiably critical 
of redtape and bureaucratic bungling, I 
will not do so here. Dr. Burney, the 
Surgeon General, is being made aware 
of these criticisms and suggestions. The 
committee has a high regard for Dr. Bur- 
ney and he will receive our wholehearted 
support in strengthening the weak points 
in this program. We believe that more 
is to be gained by cooperation than by 
widespread publicity that can only create 
misunderstanding and undo some of the 
good work that has been done. 

There have been significant accom- 
plishments and they deserve our atten- 
tion. Here in the words of Dr. James 
R. Shaw, Chief of the Division of Indian 
Health, is part of that record: 

We have accomplished this: Tuberculosis 
was our most important problem. There has 
been a 30-percent drop in new cases, from 


560 cases per 100,000 Indian population in 
1954 to 400 cases in 1957. That is for the 


United States only. 


DROP IN TB DEATHS 

There has been a 25-percent drop in United 
States Indian tuberculosis deaths from 1954 
through 1956. 

There has been a 57-percent drop in the 
tuberculosis death rate among the Alaskan 
natives where it was exceedingly high when 
we took over. It was 208 per 100,000 popu- 
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lation, and it is down to 89 per 100,000 
in 1956. 

There have been fewer TB hospital cases 
leaving against medical advice or without 
leave, from 89 percent in 1955 of the TB 
admissions down to 23 percent in 1957. 

There is no longer any waiting list for 
tuberculosis hospital beds. We can hos- 
pitalize TB patients on a current basis. 

We have established a TB register to fol- 
low patients, record their treatment, and 
to follow up the exposed members of a family 
and other contacts. 


INFANT DEATHS DOWN 


Infant deaths have dropped 17 percent 
since 1954 through 1956, from 65.5 per 1,000 
live births to 54.6 in 1956. 

Accidents and heart disease have now re- 
placed tuberculosis as the most common 
causes of death. Tuberculosis now occupies 
seventh place, where formerly it was much 
higher. 

We have uncovered a real serious focus of 
trachoma, a serious eye infection, which 
was thought under control, but our survey 
showed evidence of it running as high as 
25 percent on some reservations, and we haye 
designed a program to attack that. 

In a crippled children program, which 
had been neglected to a great extent, the 
case finding has increased, and it has been 
strengthened through arrangements with 
the State crippled children's programs. This 
is particularly true for the Arizona Indian 
child who is not included in the Arizona 
State program. 

We now have 10 Indian hospitals accred- 
ited under the hospital accrediting program. 

Hospital admissions, PHS and contract, 
are 32 percent higher now. In 1955 there 
were 50,143; in 1957 there were 66,455. 


PATIENT LOAD UP 


The average patient load in the hospitals is 
13 percent higher. It shows 3,710 in 1955 to 
4,205 in 1957. 

Patient-days of care are 13 percent higher, 
1,354,000 in 1955 to 1,535,000 in 1957. 

Outpatient services have increased 33 per- 
cent, from 496,836 to 657,474. 

Births in PHS hospitals increased 10 per- 
cent. 

Activities in health centers, outpatient 
services, have increased 29 percent. 

Dental clinic treatments and visits have 
increased 34 percent from 1955 to 1957. 

Field health services have been extended 
on a regularly scheduled basis to 70 addi- 
tional stations where no services had been 
in existence. This gives us 175 health sta- 
tions where there is some full-time health 
activity. 

In Alaska, 75 native villages have been 
covered in the chemotherapy program for 
tuberculosis and other medical services; 41 
for sanitation services. 

We now operate 13 school health centers 
at Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding 
schools, 

Expansion of services through the com- 
munities has increased from $5,500,000 in 
1955 to $8,600,000 in 1957. 

Services through contracts have increased 
60 percent, but we should remember that 
the costs of operating have gone up. 

The practical nurse training schools have 
increased in Albuquerque from 45 to 90 stu- 
dents and at Mount Edgecumbe. 


NEED HOSPITAL ACTION 

The committee feels that the con- 
struction program for Indian hospitals 
needs to move at a more rapid pace. In 
addition to the regular construction pro- 
gram, we are making available $750,000 
to activate the program contemplated 
under Public Law 151 of the 85th Con- 
gress. This will enable Indians to co- 
operate in providing facilities under the 
Hill-Burton Act. 
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Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, there 
are so many items in this bill that di- 
rectly affect the daily lives of every citi- 
zen of the United States that I wish we 
could examine more of them in greater 
detail. The four volumes of hearings 
bear witness to the care with which we 
studied each request and attempted to 
evaluate the past performance in each 
program. The long hours of hearings 
were made less tedious by the realiza- 
tion that we were working on programs 
important to people in their personal 
lives. Witnesses appeared for many of 
the great American organizations de- 
voted to humanitarian purposes. They 
represented a cross section of American 
life but they held in common a genuine 
and abiding interest in the welfare of 
people. In times marked by bitter con- 
troversy and disagreement, it is refresh- 
ing to find so many varied groups shar- 
ing a deep-rooted concern for improv- 
ing the lot of the suffering and im- 
poverished in our country. There is 
rightfully disagreement about the best 
way this can be done, but most im- 
portant is the fact that we are agreed 
upon the need for doing it. So long as 
this is true, we will be able to work to- 
gether in finding the best means pos- 
sible. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to 
the gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. 
Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend 
the very able chairman, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], and 
his committee upon the excellent job 
they did in increasing the grants for 
the library services from $3 million pro- 
vided in the President’s budget request 
to the $5 million figure contained in this 
bill. It is a very important program to 
my State of Idaho. 

I am sure no one would deny the sus- 
tained benefits that stretch out across 
America from this far-reaching and re- 
warding program. The benefits of this 
program are already evident in Idaho, 
where more than half of the population 
is without library services of any kind, 
and about 70 percent of the people have 
inadequate service. 

The Federal funds the State has re- 
ceived under the Library Services Act 
have made possible the hiring of a State 
librarian and an extension librarian, 
with a staff of 8 full-time employees, 
compared with a previous staff of 4. 
They are providing technical assistance, 
advice and guidance to local libraries 
and groups working to improve present 
library service or to establish service 
where none now exists. A recent 2-day 
conference and workshop in Boise at- 
tracted more than 150 people to plan 
for the extension of library services in 
the State. 

Other concrete accomplishments in- 
clude: 

The purchase and processing of more 
books in the past 6 months than in the 
previous 2 years. 

an exhibition bookmobile now on the 
road. 

A monthly publication which keeps 
program participants informed and en- 
thusiasm high. 
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An allocation of Federal funds to three 

district libraries on a Federal-State 
matching basis. 
The publication of revised Idaho State 
library laws; a compilation under way 
of statistical information on libraries; 
the establishment of interlibrary loan 
service with Pacific Northwest libraries, 
and the purchase of educational films 
on library services. 

With such giant strides made, and 
with the whole program receiving wide 
public support, it would be heartbreak- 
ing to have it seriously cut, and the mo- 
mentum lost. 

Frankly, I had hoped the full $7,500,- 
000 of authorized funds would be ap- 
propriated—perhaps the other body, 
the Senate—will increase the library 
services appropriation figure to this 
amount, and if so, I trust the House con- 
ferees will see their way clear to agree 
to the increased figure. 

Mr. Chairman, we pride ourselves on 
being the most prosperous and progres- 
sive country in the world—the country 
which offers the most abundant and 
satisfactory living. In my opinion, we 
must continue to provide adequate funds 
each year during the life of the Library 
Services Act so we can keep America 
moving toward the goal of library serv- 
ice for all of our people. We must make 
it possible for every American to borrow 
and read good books for enlightenment, 
for education and for pleasure. 

GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


I would also like to comment on an- 
other section of this bill before us—the 
section relating to the grants for hos- 
pital construction, a program which is 
administered by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

I feel that the President’s original re- 
quest for $75 million for this program 
was totally inadequate, and I am glad to 
see that the bill as reported contains 
the amended budget request—$121,200,- 
000. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the time to 
curtail hospital construction. There are 
too many areas with substandard hos- 
pitals and without hospital facilities at 
all. And we need the jobs that hospital 
construction would provide to help stem 
the recession. 

There is a tremendous backlog of re- 
quests for hospital construction grants in 
Idaho. Some of the communities have 
floated bond issues to raise matching 
funds for community hospitals, while 
private hospitals have put on heavy 
money-raising drives. They are ready 
to go—as soon as Federal assistance is 
available. Earlier this session when it 
appeared that Hill-Burton funds would 
be cut in the 1959 appropriation bill by 
some 40 percent over the 1958 bill, there 
was consternation in the State. 

I hope, therefore, that the full $121,- 
200,000 will be appropriated—in fact, I 
should like to see the amount consid- 
erably increased, both to help meet the 
demand for grants and as a recession- 
fighting measure. 

I want, also, to commend the commit- 
tee for increasing by $750,000 the budget 
request for Indian health facilities. This 
is still a decrease of $6,000 over the 
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Amont appropriated for the fiscal year 
1958. 

I sincerely hope that the shortcom- 
ings in this program can be corrected by 
the Public Health Service. The need for 
improved hospital facilities for Indians— 
including more and higher standard 
hospital beds, is desperate. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island about this 
hospital survey construction appropria- 
tion. I see that it is about at the same 
level as last year. I thought, from the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois, that there was an increase. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The original re- 
quest, at the time we held the hearings 
on this bill, was $75 million. The admin- 
istration cut it back from $121 million 
to $75 million. Subsequent to that we 
received a supplemental request from 
the President asking us to raise it $46.2 
million, which we did, which brings it 
back to the level of 1958. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. . 

Mr. Chairman, I guess probably I am 
kind of an old fossile; I am never satis- 
fied with the amount of money that is 
carried in a bill. I have to be a little 
bit careful at times when I make a fight 
on things, but I do feel as though I owe 
it to the country to tell what I thought 
about some of these things. 

In this hospital construction deal there 
will be about $100 million left unobli- 
gated at the end of this fiscal year, and 
the reason the budget cut the thing 
down to $75 million was because the 
States and the localities and the people 
involved did not raise the required 
amount of money. Generally we appro- 
priate money that cannot be used, but 
here is a case where we probably have 
to do it because the Congress will not 
agree to anything else. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Just as a matter of in- 
formation, the gentleman says there is 
$100 million unobligated. 

Mr. TABER, That is right. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman means 
the contracts have not been let, but I 
take it those funds have all been allo- 
cated to various projects? 

Mr. TABER. After a fashion. But 

this matter of allocations is like the 
allocations we used to have to appro- 
priate money for under foreign relief. 
There is nothing firm. I think there is 
no es that my statement is cor- 
rect. 
Mr. GARY. I was not questioning the 
gentleman’s statement, but there has 
been so much confusion over the terms 
“obligations” and “allocations,” I merely 
wanted to know if these funds have 
actually been allocated to particular 
projects. 

Mr. TABER. Maybe after a fashion, 
but as I understand it they are not ob- 
ligated until the localities have raised 
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the money that they set out to raise and 
in many other cases they are not allo- 
cated then. 

Mr. GARY. I am sure the gentleman 
is correct. I was not questioning the 
correctness of the gentleman’s state- 
ment; I was just trying to get the full 
significance of it. 

Mr. TABER. The law is in such shape 
that the purposes for which a hospital 
primarily is set up for, cannot be taken 
care of. Of course, that is something 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
cannot get into, cannot change. But it 
is so fixed that a tremendous proportion 
of the hospitals that would get a grant 
under this would have to be practically 
the same as an old-folks’ home, for 
chronic patients; that is, with the ma- 
jority of the beds to be used for chronic 
patients. The purposes hospitals have 
always been built to take care of do not 
seem to count; those things they are 
needed for most particularly being ob- 
stetrics, traumatic injuries, broken bones, 
and so forth, sudden and erratic attacks 
of disease. Those are particularly 
avoided in the matters for which they 
will allocate money. But those are the 
things the hospital is fundamentally 
needed for. So if you want to build a 
hospital that is going to be any good in 
your community, you cannot get any 
grant from this kind of a setup. 

Iam making this statement because of 
experience that I have had in connection 
with it in my own district. I know if 
that is going to continue there must be 
some change in the situation so we can 
get back to building hospitals that will 
do some good to the public, instead of 
providing hospitals to take care of mat- 
ters that can be taken care of in other 
ways, such as in old-folks’ homes. 

The figures on practically every single 
Institute under the National Institutes 
of Health have been increased over last 
year, some of them quite considerable 
in a percentage way. Frankly, I felt 
that we were getting as good results 
without the increases. 

I am not going to offer any amend- 
ments because I recognize that the ma- 
jority are in favor of more money re- 
gardless of whether it is needed or not 
for these particular activities, but I am 
calling attention to it because I think 
we ought to get to the point pretty 
quickly where we can ease off on some 
of this major reasearch activity. 

The whole bill for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is $14,- 
356,000 above the budget. It is brought 
down below the budget as far as the 
whole bill is concerned because of the 
reductions that were made in connec- 
tion with the allotments of the States in 
connection with the administration of 
some of the activities in the Labor 
Department. 

I think that is about all I care to say 
today on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Salaries and expenses 


For expense ni for the general ad- 
ministration of the employment service and 
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unemployment compensation programs, in- 
cluding temporary employment of persons, 
without regard to the civil-service laws, for 
the farm placement migratory labor program; 
$6,219,000, of which $6,093,400 shall be de- 
rived by transfer from the Feđeral unem- 
ployment account in the unemployment 
trust fund, and of which $1,145,800 shall be 
for g into effect the provisions of title 
IV (except section 602) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
on page 4 line 13 starting with the word 
“of” and continuing through the word 
“and” on line 16. I am not objecting 
to the provision to provide for the 
$6,093,400, but rather the way in which 
it is being provided. 

On page 4 of this bill dealing with 
appropriations to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the Labor Department 
line 14 reads as follows: 

$6,093,400 shall be derived by transfer from 
the Federal unemployment account in the 
unemployment trust fund. 


There is no provision in substantive 
law authorizing the transfer of any sums 
from the unemployment account except 
to the account of a State in the unem- 
ployment trust fund, which State has 
applied for and been certified as eligible 
to receive an interest-free repayable ad- 
vance for the purpose of replenishing 
its depleted reserve account. 

The Federal unemployment account is 
commonly referred to as a State’s loan 
fund. There is no valid basis for the 
transfer of these funds from the un- 
employment trust fund to take care of 
the expenses and salaries of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. This transfer 
contravenes the intent and purpose of 
the provision for the loan fund to assist 
the States which are in financial diffi- 
culty to continue to make benefit pay- 
ments. 

The Federal unemployment account is 
in no manner analogous to the OASI and 
railroad retirement trust funds, which 
trust funds specifically earmark all tax 
collections for crediting to the trust 
funds and specifically authorize a trans- 
fer out of these trust funds of amounts 
necessary to defray the cost of the OASI 
and railroad retirement administration. 

An examination of section 904 (h), 
which establishes the Federal unemploy- 
ment account in the unemployment 
trust fund, and of sections 901 and 902, 
which provide for the computation of 
any positive balance which is to go into 
the trust fund, and of section 903, which 
provides for the crediting of the positive 
balance to the trust fund, and of section 
1201, which provides for the making of 
advances out of the Federal unemploy- 
ment account, and of section 1202, which 
provides for the crediting of certain tax 
collections directly to the Federal unem- 
ployment account, will clearly disclose 
that there is no provision whatsoever for 
the use of funds in the Federal unem- 
ployment account except for the single 
and sole purpose of making repayable 
interest-free advances to the States. 

Mr.FOGARTY. Weconcede the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor 
program 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the functions of the 
Department of Labor under the act of July 
12, 1951, as amended, $1,550,000, to be derived 
by transfer from the farm labor supply re- 
volving fund: Provided, That reimbursement 
to the United States under agreements here- 
after entered into pursuant to section 502 of 
the act of July 12, 1951, as amended, shall 
include all expenses of program operations 
except those compliance activities separately 
provided for herein. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that this is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DENTON. Is the gentleman rais- 
ing the point of order to the whole sec- 
tion? 

Mr. POAGE. It is really to the pro- 
vision that relates to the transfer from 
the farm labor supply revolving fund. 

Mr.DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order to the whole section 
entitled “Salaries and Expenses, Mexican 
Farm Labor Program,” lines 1 to 10 on 
page 9, that it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Rhode Island desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, we 
must concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, which 
point of order did the Chair sustain? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustained 
the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DENTON] di- 
rected to the entire section beginning 
on page 9, lines 1 to 10, inclusive. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Salaries and expenses 


For expenses necessary for the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, including ad- 
vances or reimbursement to State, Federal, 
and local agencies and their employees for 
services rendered, $7,332,000. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? If not, the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Foranp] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. KEOGH, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
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reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11645) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, had direct- 
ed him to report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 

e. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE ERECTION OF A 
NATIONAL MONUMENT SYMBOL- 
IZING THE IDEALS OF DEMOC- 
RACY 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8290) to authorize the 
erection of a national monument sym- 
bolizing the ideals of democracy in the 
fulfillment of the act of August 31, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1029), an act to create a Na- 
tional Monument Commission, and for 
other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 33] 
Allen, Calif. Cooley Hosmer 
Bailey Curtis, Mo. James 
Barden Dawson, Jarman 
Baring Dies Kean 
Barrett Kilburn 
Boggs Dorn, S. O. Krueger 
Bolling Engle Magnuson 
Brooks, La. Flood Morrison 
B Gordon Passman 
Burdick Grant Patman 
Celler Gwinn Pillion 
Ciark Hays, Ohio Powell 
Cofin Hébert Radwan 
Colmer Holifield Rains 
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Rivers Taylor Widnall 
St. George Thompson, La. Willis 
Scott, Pa, Tollefson 

Sieminski Vorys 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 367 
Members have answered to their names. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING THE ERECTION OF A 
NATIONAL MONUMENT SYMBOL- 
IZING THE IDEALS OF DEMOC- 
RACY 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the consideration 
of the proposed legislation, H. R. 8290, 
on the grounds that it does not conform 
to, and is in fact violative of, Public Law 
742, of the 83d Congress, volume 68, 
part I, United States Statutes. 

Section 2 of Public Law 742 provides 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. It shall be the function of the 
Commission (National Monument Commis- 
sion) to secure plans and designs for a use- 
ful monument to the Nation symbolizing 
to the United States and the world, the 
ideals of a democracy as embodied in the 
five freedoms, speech, religion, press, assem- 
bly, and petition, sanctified by the Bill of 
Rights adopted by Congress in 1789, and 
later ratified by the States. Such plans shall 
be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
and the Commission of Fine Arts, and there- 
after submitted to Congress for legislative 
authorization. 


Mr. Speaker, I emphasize the impor- 
tance of the language which provides 
that such plans shall be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior and each of 
the Commissions authorized by law as 
participants in this venture, and there- 
after submitted to Congress for legisla- 
tive authorization. 

On January 9, 1958, Mr. David E. Fin- 
ley, chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, testified before the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. I quote 
from the transcript of this hearing, page 
20, the following colloquy as pertinent 
to this point of order: 

Mr. MILLER (the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka). And you are not in a position now to 
take a definite stand as to whether you ap- 
prove the suggested monument until you 
have your meeting? 

Mr. FINLEY. We have approved the con- 
cept or sculptural decorations of an open- 
air monument, but we have not epproved 
the details of the design and could not do 
that until we get them from the architect. 


Mr. Speaker, it is apparent from Mr. 
Finley’s testimony at the recent commit- 
tee hearing that the Commission of Fine 
Arts has never approved the plans for 
the monument, in accordance with the 
act of August 31, 1954, and is continuing 
its study of the proposed monument. 

It should also be pointed out, Mr. 
Speaker, that no representative of the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
appeared at the January 9, 1958, hearing 
before the House committee. This 
Commission did submit a letter of the 
date of January 9, 1958, to the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
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from which a meraber of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL], inserted one paragraph 
in the transcript from which I quote the 
following: 

The Commission (National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission) expects that the plans for 
the monument when further developed will 
be referred to it for more definitive action. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is abun- 
dantly clear that the legislation pro- 
posed for consideration at this time, H. 
R. 8290, does not conform to and is in 
violation of Public Law 742 of the 83d 
Congress, for the reason that Public Law 
742 provides and makes mandatory that 
plans must be approved—there must be 
a meeting of the minds—of the legally 
constituted agencies and commissions 
and thereafter, and only thereafter, 
shall these plans be submitted to Con- 
gress for legislative authorization. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that Public Law 742 does not provide for 
agreement in principle, approval of gen- 
eral concept, or rendering ideas. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] had this this to say, and it is 
to be found in the transcript of the 
hearing of January 9, 1958: 

The original bill certainly makes it abso- 
lutely necessary that these two bodies (the 
Commission of Fine Arts and the National 
Capital Planning Commission) be taken into 
consideration before construction can be 
commenced, and unless that agreement is 
arrived at, then we certainly will have to 
sr 0 0 the bill to provide for such cooper- 
ation, 


If the act of August 31, 1954, is com- 
plied with and not violated by prema- 
ture enactment of H. R. 8290, no such 
amendment is required. 

Mr. Speaker, I insist that Public Law 
742 specifically requires agreement as a 
precedent to legislative action, and I re- 
spectfully ask that my point of order be 
sustained in the interests of legal and 
orderly legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The occupant of the chair has been 
here a long time. He has never had the 
conception that one Congress could tie 
the hands of a later Congress and the 
Chair does not believe so in this case. 
If that doctrine were followed, then it 
would mean the Congress could pass a 
law saying, This law shall not be 
touched for a number of years.“ An- 
other Congress comes in and has a 
different idea. The Chair thinks each 
Congress should have the opportunity 
to work its will, Because somebody or 
some commission or some board was not 
heard before some committee does not 
seem to the Chair to have any bearing on 
the problem we have before us this after- 
noon. Furthermore, the House has al- 
ready adopted a special rule for the spe- 
cial consideration of this bill. Therefore, 
the Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8290) to 
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authorize the erection of a national 
monument symbolizing the ideals of de- 
mocracy in the fulfillment of the act of 
August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1029), “An 
act to create a National Monument Com- 
mission, and for other purposes,“ with 
Mr. Rooney in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. WEsTLAND] will be recognized for 
30 minutes, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, what we propose to do 
here this afternoon, that is those of us 
who sponsor this particular piece of 
legislation, is in conformity with the 
objectives spelled out by learned men— 
and men held in high repute in the 
United States—such as the following. 

Judge Learned Hand has written of 
the project as follows: 

A FITTING PORTRAYAL 

We hope by a fitting portrayal of outstand- 
ing instances in which those who have gone 
before us staked all upon the eventual justi- 
fication of that belief, that we shall fortify 
our own acceptance of the risks at which 
they did not flinch. For, make no mistake, 
the battle is not won: Nor will it ever be 
won. Each generation must decide how far 
it will seek refuge in eternal and immutable 
verities rather than grope its way through 
the tangle of human passions and human 
credulity. It is our hope that these walls 
by their beauty and splendor will reaffirm 
in those who visit them the faith of their 
predecessors, and inspire them with a re- 
solve not to prove truant to their example. 


The great Gen. Omar N. Bradley lends 
his support. The New York Times 
lends its support. The great leader of 
-our Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. 
Edgar Hoover, lends his support. Dr. 
Milton E. Eisenhower lends his support. 
So what we are proposing to do here 
this afternoon is in keeping with the 
serious thoughts of many of our great 
leaders. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the legislation 
which is now before this committee is a 
bill which comes before us in conformity 
with the provisions of Public Law 742, 
which was approved August 31, 1954. 

The purpose of H. R. 8290 is to grant 
authority to the National Freedom Shrine 
Foundation, a nonprofit corporation, or- 
ganized under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, to erect a monument as 
contemplated by Public Law 742, 83d 
Congress, without expense to Federal 
Government. The monument is to be 
constructed in accordance with plans 
approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the Commission of 
Fine Arts. It is necessary for Congress 
to give legislative authorization to the 
construction program. Stated another 
way, the bill has two purposes: First, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to contract with the National Freedom 
Shrine Foundation for the purpose of 
erecting a monument, and, second, to 
secure legislative authorization by the 
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Congress of monument plans which 
have heretofore been approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, and the 
Commission of Fine Arts. The report 
on H. R. 6455 which became Public Law 
742 carried the following provision: 

In urging approval of this proposed legis- 
lation, the Department of the Interior em- 
phasizes that the tract described in the bill 
is the last available land in a line formed 
by the Capitol Building, the Washington 
Monument, and the Lincoln Memorial. The 
Department therefore feels that any monu- 
ment erected on the site should be in the 
public interest and in accord with plans 
for the beautification of Washington, D. C. 
The Department feels that this aim can be 
attained by appointment of an impartial 
commission to decide on a sultable monu- 
ment. 


Public Law 742, 83d Congress—the 
authorizing legislation for the appoint- 
ment of the commission for the devel- 
opment of plans and designs for the 
monument — provides definitely and 
specifically in section 3 of said law for 
the site upon which the monument is 
to be built and the setting aside of cer- 
tain land areas for such purpose. 

We do not have before us this after- 
noon the question of whether or not this 
site is to be used for this purpose. That 
has already been decided by section 3 of 
the act, which reads: 

Said monument shall be located on fed- 
erally owned land within the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway adjoining the 
north boundary of Arlington National Ceme- 
tery west of Arlington Ridge Road and south 
of Arlington Boulevard on the heights over- 
looking the Potomac River. The monument, 
upon its completion, shall be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior through the 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 


This section sets aside for the particu- 
lar purpose of a site for the monument 
the land area known as a part of the 
Nevius tract which belongs to the United 
States. Such section also states that the 
monument upon its completion shall be 
administered by the Secretary of In- 
terior. In other words, at the present 
time we are not involved in the consider- 
ation of whether or not this particular 
piece of land is to be used for this spe- 
cific purpose. That decision was made 
4 years ago. 

Section 4 of Public Law 742, 83d Con- 
gress, reads as follows: 

Said monument shall serve as an interna- 
tional shrine and a continuing memorial to 
the principles of the five freedoms and to 
all peoples and nations who have contrib- 
uted to the establishment, promotion, and 
defense of those principles in the preserva- 
tion of democracy throughout the world. It 
may include an appropriate structure or 
structures to house cultural displays and ex- 
hibits or symbolic features of national and 
international significance designed to ac- 
complish the objectives of section 2 of this 
act. 


This section provides for the kind of 
monument that is to be constructed and 
e PERE use which is to be made 
O; . 

The other provisions of Public Law 
742, 83d Congress, authorize the appoint- 
ment of a commission to make certain 
studies and to report back to Congress 
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with the plans considered and approved 
by the governmental agencies designated 
in section 2 of said law. 

Acting in conformity with the provi- 
sions of Public Law 742, 83d Congress, 
the National Monument Commission 
was organized in 1955. Since its organ- 
ization the following Members of the 
House have served on the Commission 
by appointment of the Speaker: the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. Smith; the 
gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Aspinall; 
the gentleman from Washington, Mr. 
Westland; the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, the late Mr. Smith; the gentlewoman 
from New York, Mrs. St. George; and 
the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Jones. 

Serving at different times with these 
Members of the House were the following 
Members of the other body: United 
States Senator William Kerr Scott, 
United States Senator Richard Neu- 
berger, United States Senator George H. 
Bender, United States Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, and United States 
Senator Gordon Allott. 

Serving with the group above men- 
tioned were the following men from ci- 
vilian life: Mr. Spencer T. Olin, of Ili- 
nois; Mr. Don Belding, of California; Mr. 
Thomas H. Barton, of Arkansas; and Mr. 
Hugh Moss Comer, of Alabama. 

During the early part of 1957 the Na- 
tional Monument Commission gave its 
approval to designs and plans which were 
delivered to the other agencies of Gov- 
ernment from which Public Law 742, 83d 
Congress, demanded approval. The Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission ap- 
proved such plans on April 5, 1957. The 
President of the United States approved 
such plans on May 15, 1957. Thereafter 
on February 6, 1958, the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts approved the plans 
which have been forwarded by the Na- 
tional Monument Commission to the 
Speaker of the House. The Secretary of 
the Interior approved the plans on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1958. The United States Sen- 
ate approved such plans when they 
passed S. 2363 on August 23, 1957. 

The designs and plans as approved by 
the other agencies of Government and 
the other body are contained in this bro- 
chure which I hold in my hand. Such 
plans call for a monument of beauty and 
especially fitting for the purpose to 
which it is to be dedicated. The com- 
mittee report on H. R. 8290 states: 

As planned by the Commission, the free- 
dom shrine will depict American history 
chronologically, stressing the continuity of 
events and the manner in which the ideals 
and aspirations of one generation have 
affected and inspired the next. It is con- 
templated that the walls of the structure 
would portray, on their granite surfaces, im- 
pressive inscriptions of great distinction, im- 
perishable phrases chosen from our past, and, 
in high relief, groups of figures, episodes, and 
events of our Nation’s history. Starting with 


the age of discovery, the monument plan 
includes in chronological order around the 
interior walls, a succession of sculptured fig- 
ures in groups depicting, in a narrative man- 

ner, the highlights of our Nation's history. 
Adequate space would be reserved upon the 
monument walls for similar treatment of fu- 
ture historic events and persons in order that 
future generations may add to the history of 
ri way of life in this proposed freedom 

ne. 
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Present plans provide for a monument 
the walls of which will be 81 feet 6 inches 
high, 131 feet wide and 378 feet long. 
The walls are to be of a thickness of 
approximately 6 feet and the outer and 
inner wall coverings are to be made of 
granite or marble. Upon its walls will 
be depicted the country’s history. There 
is to be no roof over the edifice. The 
interior court is to house sculpturing 
which will be in keeping with the sculp- 
turing to be done on the walls. Particu- 
lar attention is to be given to setting 
forth the principles of the various free- 
doms as enumerated in the Bill of Rights. 

Sufficient parking space is to be pro- 
vided for visitors and will be provided 
in such a manner that it will not destroy 
the beauty of that part of the Mall or the 
area surrounding it. Outside landscap- 
ing will be provided for so that the west 
end of the Mall will become a matter of 
beauty in keeping with the various other 
installations placed in the Mall west of 
the National Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, with the passage of this 
legislation and approval by the President 
of the United States the Secretary of the 
Interior will become the guardian of the 
interests of all the people in this great 
memorial to the American way of life. 
He will see to it that the contributions 
are protected and spent wisely and effec- 
tively. He will see to it that those who 
are placed in charge of the construction 
activities discharge their responsibilities 
honorably and ably. He will see to it 
that the Federal Government is not re- 
quested to expend Federal funds on con- 
struction operations. I sincerely believe 
that all people are fully protected and 
that someday—not perhaps in your time 
or my time—what we provide for here 
today shall become one of the really 
great monuments and inspirational 
shrines of all times. 

The budget which is proposed for the 
construction of this great monument is 
broken down into two phases: 


lst phase, 2d phase, 
15 months 36 months 


Plumbin, 


Parking ares. 90, 000 

1 or mar ble 3 000 000 — 
TTT 

Administration, designs, models, 

Historical policy supervision__.-.. 

Legal, accounting, fiscal 

Fund development, national 
motion, educational materials. 


Phase total 


Mr. Chairman, I have heard state- 
ments to the effect that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars oppose this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to read a tele- 
gram which I received, dated February 
14, addressed to me, as follows: 


Veterans of Foreign Wars was not respon- 
sible for preparation and distribution of so- 
called urgent brochure against H. R. 8290 
recently distributed to all members House 
Interior Committee. Veterans of Foreign 


Wars primarily concerned with needed ex- 
pansion of Arlington National Cemetery 
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rather than waging fight against a freedom 
wall. We are not trying to promote any 
rental housing projects in that area or to 
pull anyone's chestnuts out of the fire. 
Omar B, KETCHUM, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
National Legislative Representative. 


Mr. Chairman, that is what the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has stated. Of 
course, they realize that the space which 
is now occupied by the Arlington Ceme- 
tery is being used up very rapidly and 
they know there will be need for other 
space. If they have any interest at all 
in this particular tract of land it might 
be that it could be used as a cemetery. 
But the law has already been approved 
that this is to be used for the purposes 
of a national monument. 

May I say that, as I understand it, 
the area involved in this particular 
shrine program will not take care of 
graves for veterans who wish to be 
buried in this cemetery for a period of 
over 1 year to 18 months. In other 
words, this particular small area would 
be more or less a palliative to what is 
troubling those who are looking forward 
to adding to the Arlington National 
Cemetery grounds. We shall be com- 
pelled to go to other places for more 
land to do any good for what may be re- 
quired for additional grave space in that 
area. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. As the gentleman 
knows, I have a rather vague interest in 
the Marine Memorial on Raising the Flag 
on Iwo Jima that is located near to 
where this monument or shrine is to be 
constructed. My question is, Could the 
gentleman advise us as to whether or not 
there is any opposition from the Marine 
Memorial Association to this site? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No; there is no op- 
position from the Marine Memorial As- 
sociation. They, in fact, have looked 
over what is proposed for this whole site 
and they are favorable to it. The bells 
from the Netherlands will be placed to 
the south of the proposed monument and 
the Iwo Jima Memorial stands to the 
north of it. These three will therefore 
make an integrated area for the pur- 
poses for which these particular shrines 
or monuments are to be used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Do I under- 
stand from the gentleman’s statement 
that the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
any other veterans’ organizations have 
withdrawn their objection to this pro- 
posal? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman from 
Colorado is not able to give an affirma- 
tive answer to that. All I said is that, 
as far as I know, there is no opposition 
at all from the American Legion or from 
any other organization of veterans and 
that the Veterans of Foreign Wars have 
stated their opposition, if any, to be 
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based on the plans which they presently 
support, to increase the acreage for the 
Arlington Cemetery. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I understand, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars did protest 
the use of this land for the purposes the 
gentleman has stated? 

Mr. ASPINALL. There were those 
who did, but it was not for the purposes 
for which it was stated. The protest 
was for a different purpose. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. My understand- 
ing is that the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
objected because they wanted to preserve 
this land for the Arlington National 
Cemetery? 

Mr. ASPINALL. They realize that the 
Arlington National Cemetery must be 
increased and if this land were available 
they would like to have it for that pur- 
pose. However, this land is not avail- 
able for that purpose because by act of 
Congress the purpose for which the land 
is to be used has already been established. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If this legisla- 
tion is not approved, then it might be 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Congress might pass 
another act, yes. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Would the gentleman care 
to advise us whether he thinks the neces- 
sary approval from the various Gov- 
ernment agencies that have responsi- 
bility with reference to this matter is 
sufficient to justify action by the Con- 
gress at this time? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I personally believe 
that it has. We have in our files a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior and 
we have a letter of transmittal in this 
brochure, which is prima facie evidence 
of approval. We also have a verbal de- 
cision from the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the effect that 
the procedures already had are sufficient. 

Mr. JUDD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado has certainly 
given the committee a thorough ex- 
planation of this legislation. I firmly 
believe that he is the best informed man 
on this subject in the Congress. I know 
that he has attended all of these meet- 
ings and has found out everything that 
there is to be learned on this subject. 
There actually is probably little I can 
add to what he has said. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
thought of a Freedom Shrine is some- 
thing that this committee and this Con- 
gress should be willing to agree to. We 
have built monuments in this nation to 
men. We have the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Lincoln Memorial, and the 
Jefferson Memorial and many others, all 
dedicated to men of history in this coun- 
try. But, so far as I know, nothing has 
ever been built which in one area will 
combine the ideals and the expression 
of the history of this Nation. This is 
not an idle matter, in my opinion. We 
wish to erect in one place the history of 
this Nation and what this Nation stands 
for; her five freedoms, and what they 
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mean. This Nation was the first nation 
to ever dignify the individual and the 
rights of the individual. We have fought 
for these things over the 175 years that 
we have been in existence. This would 
all be concentrated in one place. Cer- 
tainly I realize that the people who are 
interested can go to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, the Washington Monument, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and many other 
places that we have here in Washington, 
D. C., or other cities and through visita- 
tion to those places can find out about 
this country and what our trials and 
tribulations have been, but in no one 
place are all these things brought to- 
gether. Now, this is not something that 
is going to be built overnight. It is ad- 
mitted that this may take 20 to 30 years 
before the carvings and the friezes and 
the reliefs are finally put on these walls. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman from Washington if 
this bill is not adequately safeguarded; 
in other words, the Government does not 
retain the right to refuse the proj- 
ect and if the money is not raised, the 
right to reject the same. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Yes. The gentle- 
man is quite correct. This must be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The legislation merely authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into a 
contract with the Freedom Shrine Foun- 
dation. That is all it does. It is up to 
the Secretary to see that adequate funds 
are available before construction ever 
starts. 

Mr. MARTIN. That is, from private 
sources. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Completely from 
private sources. It is stated in the bill 
that this monument will not be built at 
any expense to the United States. The 
contributions will come from the school 
children of the country and the public 
and not from the Treasury in any man- 
ner. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would think, then, 
as the gentleman explains it, that it 
would be another historic monument for 
our Washington visitors to see, and it 
would be erected at no cost to the Gov- 
ernment. I further understand that this 
land cannot be utilized for military pur- 
poses even if the monument is not 
erected. 

Mr. WESTLAND. That is correct. 
The land has already been dedicated for 
this purpose. I might also add that 
President Eisenhower was the first con- 
tributor to this freedom shrine. Two 
hundred and twenty-one State supreme 
court justices, some probably from every 
State in the Union, have approved this 
project. 

To me it is interesting that this is 
being built next to the Iwo Jima Me- 
morial and that the Commandant of the 
Marine Veterans’ Organization has ap- 
proved the location of this freedom 
shrine. 


I believe this Congress will be doing 
the right thing in authorizing the con- 
struction of a shrine dedicated to the 
ideals of a republic such as ours. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to thank the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. AsPINAaLL] for his 
courtesy in yielding me this time, be- 
cause he knows that I am very definitely 
opposed to the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation. This opportunity the 
gentleman has given me to express my 
views is definitely appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
the Members of the House if they know 
that this particular group did not give 
birth to this operation just at this mo- 
ment. In fact, this monument was 
planned for the top of one of the beau- 
tiful, rugged mountains in that great 
State of Georgia. Now it is being 
brought to the metropolitan area of the 
District of Columbia. 

Some of the then promoters collected 
over a quarter of a million dollars and 
then the project was abandoned because 
no more contributions were available in 
that area. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any question 
in your mind, I suggest that you read 
the Senate hearings held in August of 
1957 on S. 2363 under the title “The 
Freedom Monument.” Of course, we all 
know that this operation has been more 
or less agitated since 1930. The report 
of the Senate Committee, which pre- 
ceded most of the Members here by a 
great many years, is interesting. Of 
course, I appreciate the ruling of the 
Speaker when he said that each Con- 
gress has the right to assert its legisla- 
tive prerogatives as each of the pre- 
ceding Congresses have done. However, 
I am going to quote what these wise old 
men said in those days because I think 
it is worthy of your consideration. 

In particular, the noble slopes toward the 
river should be rigorously protected against 
the invasion of monuments which utterly 
annihilate the sense of beauty and repose. 
This is one of the most beautiful spots in the 
vicinity of Washington. It should not be 
defaced or touched in any way and a law or 
rule should at once be passed forbidding the 
placing of any monuments on this hill, 


When our Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs was conducting hearings, 
on January 9, Mr. Finley, of the Fine 
Arts Commission, made the following 
statement: ; 

When the tract was first acquired by the 
Government, it was proposed to build a hos- 
pital there, but we felt it would stand up 
against the skyline and would be rather ugly 
from the Lincoln Memorial. At that time it 
was suggested that the tract be thrown into 
Arlington National Cemetery to protect that 
area. * Yes, In the beginning when we 
first acquired the tract, that was the posi- 
tion of the Fine Arts Commission, that it 
ought to be incorporated in that area (Ar- 
lington National Cemetery). 


While my very able friend who is in 
charge of this bill in making his presen- 
tation said he felt that Congress was 
committed, I cannot agree with his con- 
cept. I do not believe this Congress is 
committed to the degree that his com- 
ments impressed me as meaning. If we 
were committed, then obviously the bill 
the gentleman has before us is unneces- 
sary. However, we all have a right to 
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have specific opinions, and I respect the 
gentleman from Colorado very much, re- 
serving the right, of course, to have my 


own. 

To indicate what I have in my mind, 
for the benefit of the Members I should 
like to call attention to the third line on 
page 2 of the bill, andI quote: 

Provided, That the United States shall be 
put to no expense in the erection of this 
monument: Provided further, That unless 
the erection of this national monument is 
begun within 5 years from and after the 
date of passage of this act, the authority 
hereby granted is revoked. 


In order that we may further under- 
stand the opinions of the people who are 
presenting this issue for the acquies- 
cence of the Congress and some of the 
statements that have been made by 
which there might be some misconstruc- 
tion, I have just read you the comments 
about the expenditure category as ex- 
pressed in the bill we are considering, 
H. R. 8290. Now I read the following 
excerpt that was taken from the hear- 
ings in August 1957, on S. 2363. I quote 
in part the testimony of those who were 
presenting their case to the Senate: 

Everything except the “erection” of wall 
will be at Government expense. Taxpayers 
committed to pay for landscaping and so 
forth. 


I think that perhaps the people who 
have served in this august body far 
longer than I have know that we have 
had two outstanding monumental ex- 
periences on the Mall in Washington by 
public contributions, wherein they both 
fell on the seat of their financial trousers 
and went into a state of oblivion at the 
expense of the Government. 

I am not saying that this will follow 
that process, but I should like to ask you 
what guarantee there is in the bill if 
we the Congress should by the enactment 
of this legislation be providing every 
promoter, irrespective of who he may be, 
with the background of acquiescence by 
the Government to go out and collect 
money from the great American public 
without in turn assuming the responsi- 
bility of accountability back to the Con- 
gress. There is not one word in the bill 
that will do that, and the author knows 
it. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 4 

Mr. ASPINALL, I have in my hand a 
copy of a letter under date of February 5, 
1958, from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a minute. I 
know what the gentleman is going to 
read. May I say to you that the gen- 
tleman who is presently the Secretary of 
the Interior is a wonderful gentleman. 
His commitment, however, through a let- 
ter is not a component part of this bill, 
and he will not do anything and should 
not do anything that is not incorporated 
in the law, or the intent of Congress 
which is the directions for him to oper- 
ate under. 

Mr. ASPINALL. A component part of 
the law is that the Secretary must enter 
into an agreement before any construc- 
tion takes place or anything happens as 
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far as this monument is concerned. Mr. 
Chilson happens to be the Under Sec- 
retary of Interior. I also have in my 
hand a letter dated March 19, 1958, from 
Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I know, but may I 
call my friend’s attention to one thing: 
When he speaks of the gentleman in the 
Secretary’s office, he is the same gentle- 
man who made the statement in the Sen- 
ate that this had been cleared by the 
commissions, and that was erroneous. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Did not the Speaker 
within the half hour, when the point 
of order was raised by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], rule that this 
Congress could not bind a future one, 
and they could come along any time 
they got ready? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is correct, we 
should interpret the ruling as to what is 
intended, and not be steered down a 
blind alley by a letter from somebody in 
the office of the Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman point out to the committee 
the responsibility that would rest upon 
the Federal Government in the event the 
contribution was not sufficient to con- 
struct the project? The gentleman has 
expressed great fear and apprehension, 
and I am quite sure that he is armed 
with citations to give the committee that 
will support his proposal. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I should like to an- 
swer the gentleman as nearly accurate 
as I can by saying that any time a pub- 
lic operation of this character is insti- 
tuted by an act of Congress, if the law 
within itself spells out the liability of 
those who are operating in a private 
category versus that of the Government, 
then it is obvious. But, in the mean- 
time what is going to happen to you and 
me as Members of this House? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I asked the 
gentleman from California to cite to us 
the law where he says that the respon- 
sibility will be the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government, 
if they wish to leave it in status quo or 
to build it. In other words, what are 
you going to do if you have a wall up 
there 60 feet high and it is not com- 
pleted. Is the Federal Government or 
are the Members of the Congress going 
to leave that eyesore there or are we go- 
125 to supply the money to complete 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I sincerely 
hope that it will be adopted today with- 
out too much difficulty. As has already 
been pointed out, this matter was origi- 
nated in the 83d Congress, It has pro- 
ceeded under the guidance of eminent 
people in this country, people of out- 
standing capacity, undoubted integrity, 
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and patriotism. The members of the 
Congressional committee are well known 
to us and I am sure all of us will agree, 
they are people to be trusted. Certainly, 
they are to be respected not only so far 
as the pending matter is concerned, but 
in all matters. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In fact, this proposal 
started in the 82d Congress when the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] 
introduced a bill setting aside this land 
for this particular purpose. That is how 
far back it goes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the gentle- 
man. That had slipped my mind for the 
moment. I might say also, Mr. Chair- 
man, as a result of discussions I have 
had with the President personally in 
recent weeks, I can say to you that he is 
very hopeful for the enactment of this 
legislation. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia raises the question of cost. I can- 
not conceive of any interpretation of the 
action to be taken here today that could 
in any way bind any future Congress to 
provide the money, if it cannot be raised 
in the way provided in the legislation. 
In other words, we have no obligation 
and we are not committed to provide the 
money, if the money cannot be raised by 
voluntary contribution. On the con- 
trary, every indication is that the money 
must be raised by contribution or the 
project falls. Let me point out, funda- 
mentally, why I am for this and why I 
think we should all be for it. 

I do not think I need to remind you 
that the troubles which confront us are 
the direct result of a great struggle that 
is being carried on between the free peo- 
ples and the slave peoples of the world. 
We know that arrayed against us are 
the people who are slaves of govern- 
ments. As we meet them in contest 
after contest, there are on our side 
arrayed the people of the freedom-loving 
countries, people who believe in freedom 
and live under freedom. 

I happen to believe that our system is 
the best system and that it will do the 
most good for the most people. As a 
matter of fact, I know and you know that 
every time our free system has been put 
to the test in war or in peace, the free 
people have won. 5 

Now if we know that, does it not fol- 
low that our people must believe in free- 
dom? They must understand and ap- 
preciate its greatness. They must know 
how it benefits them. What is this thing 
that we call “freedom”? This shrine is 
designed to help establish in the hearts 
and minds of our people an understand- 
ing and knowledge of what freedom 
really is. 

This country of ours is the greatest 
stronghold of liberty anywhere in the 
world. Where but in the Capital of the 
United States could you better locate 
such a shrine as is here contemplated? 
By the hundreds of thousands every 
year, schoolchildren and grown people 
flock into Washington. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
came to this city, a youngster from col- 
lege, coming into Union Station in the 
nighttime and walking over in front of 
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the Capitol and looking at that lighted 
dome. I felt a thrill inside of me that 
did something to me that no reading in 
any history book ever did. 

Even yet, when I go down to the 
Lincoln Memorial and stand in the pres- 
ence of that great emancipator and read 
the words, “In this temple, as in the 
hearts of the people for whom he saved 
the Union, the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln is enshrined forever,” that 
means something to me. The same 
thing is true when I look at the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Jefferson 
Memorial, and when I go to Philadelphia 
and look at Independence Hall and Con- 
stitution Hall. Yes, or when I go down 
to Williamsburg and see there the resto- 
rations that remind me of the great 
struggles that have gone on in this 
country in order that we could be free. 

Now, what is proposed here is to have 
another great symbol of freedom; 
another great symbol to be seen by all 
the people who come here to the Capital 
of this great Nation, and to be there 
again impressed with the great wonders 
that we know as a free people, stimulat- 
ing them and stimulating us, if you 
please, to continue our struggles for free- 
dom and for freedom-loving peoples here 
at home and wherever else they may be. 

Just one other matter. I realize that 
when anything like this is undertaken 
there may be differences of opinion as to 
just what ought to be constructed. 
There would also be differences of 
opinion as to where it should be located. 
I wish sometimes, for instance, in the 
District of Columbia somebody would 
decide where route 240 is to come into 
the District of Columbia. It would help 
me and a lot of us who have to drive 
from here to the West. 

Now, here it seems to me the right so- 
lution has been found, an area where 
this shrine will fit in with the other great 
shrines in Washington and become a 
part of the Nation’s Capital. There 
could be no better place. I cannot think 
of any better purpose to which that 
tract could be put than the one that is 
here contemplated. So I earnestly hope 
we can go ahead with the adoption of 
this resolution. We have delayed so 
long that the people who are in charge 
of raising this money, willing to con- 
tribute of their time on this very worthy 
enterprise, may well be discouraged. Let 
us get this legislation passed so that they 
can get underway with the collection of 
the money, and in our time we can see 
how great this shrine will be. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I share in the great 
concept of freedom. It is one of the 
most magnificent things in the world. I 
believe that we should not “goof” again. 
We should not gamble. Let you and I 
vote to put up the money for them to 
build it, and then I will go along with 
you. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman 
knows my great regard for him. I can 
see in that observation many possibili- 
ties. I just happen to believe that if this 
great shrine is made by voluntary con- 
tributions, collected from across this 
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broad land of ours, many of them made 
in very small amounts by youngsters 
who one day will come down here and 
see this shrine, it will better belong to 
the people of the country. 

It will mean far more if built that way 
than if we appropriate the money; and 
I might say further to our friend the 
gentleman from California that it looks 
as if we have got to make plenty of ap- 
propriations without this one. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the general objective 
of this legislation. Most certainly any 
memorial or monumental shrine which 
would serve as a reminder of our five 
precious freedoms is a great thing, a 
wonderful thing; and I would like to 
commend the commission that devel- 
oped the plans and program up to this 
point and particularly the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], who is 
the sponsor of this legislation. 

There are, however, certain objections 
raised by many of the residents of the 
community in which the Freedom 
Memorial is proposed to be erected, and 
I believe many of the objections of those 
residents caused delay in considering 
this legislation when it was on the Con- 
sent Calendar last year. Since that time 
I have received many letters and peti- 
tions from the residents of this com- 
munity, voicing various objections to it. 

I do not believe that the Congress 
wants to ignore completely the wishes 
and the will of the community in which 
they propose to construct a project. I 
think all of my colleagues will agree 
with me that I cannot afford to ignore 
it; it would not only be politically stupid, 
but it would also be inconsistent with 
the principles of good representative 
government. On the other hand, I want 
to recognize and do recognize that each 
community—not only this one, Arling- 
ton, but all communities for that mat- 
ter—that make up this so-called Na- 
tional Capital area have certain respon- 
sibilities by being a part of this Na- 
tional Capital area. We most certainly 
come before Congress from time to time 
reminding the Congress of its responsi- 
bility to us, since the Federal Govern- 
ment is the principal industry in this 
area. We feel that it is a two-edged 
sword that cuts both ways. Certainly 
when things like this come up we should 
and are willing to make certain com- 
promises and certain sacrifices so that 
the Federal Government can expand 
and improve its operations if they are 
properly done, and if the Congress de- 
sires to do so. Therefore, we do not 
want to take a “dog in the manger” 
attitude or a negative approach every 
time a matter such as this comes up. 

In order to work out a workable solu- 
tion I took the position of counseling with 
the principal objectors to this legisla- 
tion to find out specifically what their 
objections were, because we do not want 
to ignore them. As a result of these 
consultations I plan to propose here four 
minor amendments which I believe will 
remove practically all the principal ob- 
jections of the citizens of the area where 
this monument is proposed to be located. 
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First. I propose to offer an amendment 
requiring consultation with the local gov- 
erning body. In this case it would be 
the County Board of Arlington, Va. The 
Chairman of the Commission agreed 
that that would be acceptable; in fact, 
he volunteered to consult with the offi- 
cial governing body. Although the peo- 
ple of Arlington did want the right to 
approve the final plans, it was agreed 
that it would probably establish an un- 
desirable precedent of giving the local 
governing body the power of veto over 
Congress, so that is the reason that in 
the amendment we have provided merely 
for the right of consultation. 

Second. There is a question as to 
whether or not the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
does have the right to have the final 
approval of the final plans. I think the 
legislation says “plans as approved.” We 
would like to make certain that they have 
one final look at those plans before con- 
struction is started if changes are made 
to the plans and when the plans are 
completed. 

Third. We want to make sure that the 
monument is not commenced and then 
left half completed for several years. We 
would like to suggest an amendment that 
construction not be started until all the 
funds are made available to assure com- 
pletion of the project. 

Fourth. We feel that the height of 90 
feet, since it is more or less a blank 
wall, is entirely too high. It is non- 
conforming with the zoning regulations 
in the surrounding area. If a 90-foot 
wall was built there, it would be objec- 
tionable to residents in the surrounding 
area and they could force the county 
board to permit construction of buildings 
of that height immediately behind the 
proposed monument area. This would 
be most undesirable insofar as the effect 
on the Mall area is concerned. 

I do hope that the Congress will con- 
sider these valid and reasonable objec- 
tions which have been voiced by some of 
the people who are affected by this leg- 
islation and whom I have the honor to 
represent. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am a little puzzled to know what 
all the shouting is really about. I do 
not think that there has been clearly 
stated any reasonable opposition to this 
bill that ought to prevent its passage. 
The gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
BROYHILL], I assume from his remarks, 
is for the bill with certain amendments, 
He will have the opportunity to offer his 
amendments. I am favorably inclined 
toward his suggestions, but I think most 
of them are covered by the legislation 
itself. 

What I want to do is to go back a little 
bit on this thing to its origin. As you 
know, the city of Washington was laid 
out over a century and a half ago. It 
was laid out with great care by great 
landscape artists and architects, It 
was provided that certain great monu- 
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ments should occupy certain positions in 
relation to other great monuments. So 
one of those great monumental sites, as 
selected by all of the Commissions on 
Fine Arts for the District, is the site 
which is now under consideration, a site 
that is in line with the Capitol, the 
Monument, the Lincoln Memorial. 

This land under discussion was ac- 
quired by the Government and this par- 
ticular site is a part of that ground. 
The 83d Congress set up this program. 
Congress passed a law and I do not think 
there was a voice in Congress or out of 
Congress opposing this wonderful idea 
in this time of great stress in the world 
to have a monument that would stimu- 
late thought and stimulate activity and 
organization for the great freedoms for 
which this country stands, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all of a sudden, 
for no apparent reason, there arises all 
of this objection to a thing that the Con- 
gress has already done without a single 
voice being raised against it. 

Congress settled the question that you 
are talking about now, whether this 
monument should be located there, and 
Congress settled the question whether 
this monument should be built, and 
Congress settled the question as to what 
organizations within the District and 
within the Federal Government should 
have control of the type of architecture 
and the construction and the adminis- 
tration of this monument after it is con- 
structed. Now, why all the shouting? 
The Act of Congress, which you passed 
unanimously, if I recollect correctly, pro- 
vides that this monument shall be built 
upon this particular site and authorized 
its construction, subject to approval by 
certain Government agencies, and this 
provision which completes the authori- 
zation still provides that it shall be sub- 
ject to approval of these same agencies. 
Now, I just wonder, as I said before, 
what all the shouting is about. I have 
been told that the American Legion ob- 
jects to it. Now, understand, my friends, 
that this is a site for one of the great 
monuments to be erected in Washing- 
ton. It is not a site for a cemetery. It 
will never be used as a cemetery, and 
there is not enough ground there to be 
any good as an extension of the Arling- 
ton Cemetery. So, I cannot think that 
that is the serious purpose behind this 
sudden inspiration against this bill, I 
am more likely to think that some of 
the constituents of my good friend and 
associate, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL], who own property in 
that neighborhood, have some idea that 
it will affect their values or their view 
of the Potomac River or the city of 
Washington, because that seems to be 
where this noise originated. Now, inci- 
dentally, as a Virginian, I would not 
want to do anything to harm the gen- 
tleman's constituents, who used to be 
mine; they are very valuable constitu- 
ents and very fine people, but the fact 
remains that I have not heard one log- 
ical reason for Congress to reverse itself 
completely and undo something that 
they did by unanimous approval just 2 
years ago. 

I happened to be one of the members 
of that commission, and I do want to say 
this before I close. This commission was 
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composed of 4 Members of the House 
and 4 Members of the Senate and 4 
members appointed by President Eisen- 
hower, all eminent citizens. I served 
with them for 2 years. At the expiration 
of that time my engagements here in the 
Congress were such that I was not able 
to give further time. But, I do want to 
say that I never served with a group of 
more dedicated, patriotic, high typed 
citizens than the four men that the Pres- 
ident appointed to go on this commission. 
And, if you have any fears about what is 
going to happen to the money or whether 
these people’s patriotism is all right, or 
whether they are good Americans, just 
please forget it. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. The gentleman raised a 
question a minute ago about this furor 
that has been raised. In view of the fact 
that this monument is going to be erected 
by public subscription, would the gentle- 
man support an amendment that the 
Secretary of the Interior will not allow 
construction to start until the funds are 
available? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Well, I can 
speak for no one but myself, but I do 
think that some restriction such as you 
propose ought to be put in. We do not 
want an unfinished monument out there, 
and I hope some amendment that will 
clarify that can be made. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr, MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I did want to say to my colleagues 
that I was chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in the 
83d Congress when we reported the orig- 
inal bill which made this possible today. 
It did start in the 82d Congress when 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE] had a bill in to set aside this 
tract for a freedom shrine. It is noth- 
ing new for Congress to authorize free- 
dom shrines of different kinds. Even a 
cowboy shrine was authorized last year. 
That was located, I believe, in Oklahoma. 
We sent one or two Members of Congress 
down last year for the dedication of this 
cowboy shrine. 

Here is a shrine that is not going to 
cost the Government one penny. It is 
so provided in the bill. It comes under 
the direct supervision of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

This matter was considered by eight 
Members of Congress and other distin- 
guished citizens who were appointed by 
the President, the machinery set up that 
made it possible to have a freedom 
shrine built to symbolize the five free- 
doms of the United States. 

This is to be on Federally owned land. 
It will not cost the Government one 
penny. If anyone wants to sponsor an 
amendment requiring that the funds 
must be on hand before construction 
starts, I would see nothing wrong in that. 
But certainly here in the Nation’s Capital 
we should be able to erect a monument 
to the five freedoms that would be there 
for the rest of the world to see, for the 
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schoolchildren and the visitors who 
come to the Nation’s Capital. 

I can understand the opposition of 
some of the citizens of that community, 
people who may have some land in the 
area to sell for residential purposes. I 
assume they offered the same resist- 
ance when that large apartment house 
was built within a few blocks of this 
area, Some people do not like apart- 
ment houses in a residential section. 
They do not like to have other buildings 
placed where they might obstruct some 
of the view. But we must forget some 
of our selfish interests in promoting what 
seems to be the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska that I wholeheartedly agree in 
what he has said. I was particularly in- 
terested in the provision on the second 
page of the bill which says that the 
United States shall be put to no ex- 
pense in the erection of this monument. 
Of course, an amendment co the effect 
that no Congress should ever have to 
contribute anything to this monument 
would be fine, but that cannot be done, 
as one Congress cannot bind a succeed- 
ing Congress. But this should be plain 
enough to any future Congress that there 
was no intent in this Congress that funds 
should be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this bill 
under the circumstances will pass. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DOYLE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman one question. 
I have studied the previous act of 1954 
and there is nothing in that act on the 
question whether or not the more than 
twenty-three-odd million dollars is to be 
raised on a commission basis. My ques- 
tion is whether or not the solicitors of 
this money from American schoolchil- 
dren are to get any percentage of com- 
mission on the sums they collect. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
able to answer that question. 

Mr. DOYLE. Should it not be put 
down very clearly in writing in this leg- 
islation that they are not to collect 
money on a commission or percentage 
basis? I am certainly opposec to their 
being paid on a commission basis on 
moneys contributed by the schoolchildren 
of the United States. This is neither 
appropriate nor dignified nor in the in- 
terest of sound solicitation of such funds. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It is pos- 
sible that some member of the Commis- 
sion may be able to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. DOYLE. It is expected that the 
Federal Government is not to be out any 
expense, but in subdivision (e) of the act 
of 1954 authorizing the creation of this 
Commission it is expressly provided that 
any Federal agency can make any in- 
vestment of its own funds without re- 
imbursement from this Commission 
That language is expressly provided in 
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Another thing is, I notice that in the 
act of 1954 the Commissioners appointed 
from private life get $50 a day for act- 
ing as Commissioners. This is not very 
public spirited, is it? Is that money to 
come out of the contributions from the 
schoolchildren of the United States? If 
it is, I am opposed to it also. I am not 
opposed to the high and worthy objec- 
tives of the bill. Our committeemen are 
to be complimented on their work. 

Will someone answer those questions? 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

y of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. After all, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is to have the re- 
sponsibility of deciding what is in that 
contract. He will not permit—at least 
I can not imagine any Secretary of the 
Interior who would permit—any organ- 
ization or group of men to make a lot of 
money to which they are not entitled 
while working in any fund raising cam- 
paign which may be necessary. 

As far as the amounts to be paid to 
those people who would serve as Com- 
missioners or advisers, that also would 
be up to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Most certainly they would have a right 
to be paid for their time. They should 
not be paid out of the construction fund, 
of course, and I do not expect that any 
Secretary of the Interior would ever per- 
mit it to be done. 

Mr. DOYLE. Subdivision (b) of the 
original act of 1954 specifies that these 
Commissioners from private life shall re- 
ceive $50 a day, and that means for part 
of a day the way it is construed in law 
and practical application. This monu- 
ment project must be kept on the highest 
possible level of fund solicitation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The Commissioners 
have already served. They have not re- 
ceived one dime for expense money. The 
National Mounment Commission will go 
out of existence as such upon the ap- 
proval of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to grant 
authority to The National Freedom Shrine 
Foundation, Inc., to erect a monument as 
contemplated by the act of August 31, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1029), in accordance with plans 
and designs as approved by the National 
Monument Commission, the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the National Commission 
of Fine Arts, but subject to all the provi- 
sions of the said act of August 31, 1954: 
Provided, That the United States shall be 
put to no expense in the erection of this 
monument: Provided further, That unless 
the erection of this national monument is 
begun within 5 years from and after the 
date of passage of this act, the authority 
hereby granted is revoked. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
“ley 1, line 4, strike out “The” and insert 
“the.” 

Line 5, strike out “Incorporated,” and in- 
sert “a corporation organized under the laws 
of the District of Columbia.” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL: On 
page 2, line 5, immediately after monu- 
ment,” insert: “Provided further, That the 
erection of this monument shall not be be- 
gun until the Secretary of the Interior has 
found that sufficient funds are available 
to insure its construction, not including 
work of artistry.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Would the gentle- 
man be willing to strike out those words, 
“not including work of artistry” and 
have the period put immediately after 
the word “construction”? 

The reason I make this request is that 
this work will be done, of course, over 
the next 50, 60 or 75 years. The work 
of construction, the completing of the 
wall, the landscaping, the providing of 
parking spaces, and so forth, are all 
matters of construction. I am in per- 
fect accord with what the gentleman is 
attempting to do, but if he includes the 
phrase “work of artistry” he may limit 
it so that sculptors and other like work- 
ers who are going to be putting the 
lessons of history on this great wall 
will not be permitteg to finish the work. 

I think it would be better if those 
words were omitted. May I offer what 
I believe to be contemplated in this work 
and it will be determined before the 
final contract is arrived at and that is 
the expenditure of a little bit over $15 
million depending on whether or not 
they use marble or granite. The work 
that is necessary to the construction of 
the monument itself and to the land- 
scaping and to provide parking space 
will cost approximately $6 million. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Is the gentleman 
asking that those words be omitted? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I will agree to that 
because, as the gentleman knows, the 
amendment as I originally proposed it, 
stated that it would not be constructed 
until sufficient funds were available to 
assure its completion. Of course, I 
recognize that certain works of orna- 
mentation will take years following the 
completion of the superstructure. The 
main thing I wanted to do was to as- 
sure that they would not start the con- 
struction of the so-called superstructure 
with a limited amount of funds and 
then have it half completed standing 
out there as an unsightly monstrosity 
for a number of years causing pressure 
to be put upon the Congress to appro- 
priate the balance of the funds for its 
completion. If we eliminate the words 
that the gentleman has suggested and 
then leave it to read to assure its con- 
struction, and that is intended to mean 
the superstructure, I would agree to the 
words being deleted. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that those words 
be deleted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely want to concur in the remarks 
of the gentleman from Colorado. So 
long as this restricting language would 
not apply to artistry and to subsequent 
decorations that will go into this shrine, 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia would be completely acceptable. 
I believe it is presently within the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior 
and that he would take care of that sort 
of thing. But, if this type of amend- 
ment gives a greater assurance to the 
gentleman from Virginia, I would be in 
thorough accord. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment and to reoffer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I understand 
that the gentleman wants to withdraw 
his amendment and then offer another 
amendment? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Yes, the same iden- 
tical amendment but leaving out the 
words “and including work of artistry.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly 
that H. R. 8290 has been scheduled for 
House action because we do not have all 
of the facts surrounding this project 
and are unable at this late date to get 
them. In the first place, this is one of 
the few bills presented to the House by 
any committee where hearings have been 
held and the hearings are not published 
or available to the membership. I have 
read the hearings because a friend of 
mine, living in the proposed area of the 
Freedom Monument, bought a copy of 
the hearings and gave it to me to read. 
I became interested in this project only 
after this friend told me, when I re- 
turned this year, that he had placed his 
home on the market for sale and I asked 
him why and he told me about this 
monument that was going to be erected 
in front of his property—a wall 90 feet 
high. I determined to secure such in- 
formation as possible for myself about 
the plans and specifications of this 
monument and the history of it, and I 
found some very astonishing things. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that the plans contemplated in Public 
Law 742 of the 83d Congress have not 
been approved, as so ably outlined by 
the gentleman from Iowa, simply be- 
cause no such plans exist. In the com- 
mittee report you will note that the 
monument is to be a roofless structure 
500 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 90 feet 
high. Now that has all been changed. 
Mr. Harry T. Thompson, Associate Di- 
rector of the National Capitol Parks and 
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Secretary of the National Monument 
Commission, testified before the commit- 
tee as follows: On page 55, the gentle- 
woman from Idaho asked him the height 
of the monument above the ground and 
he replied: 


Eighty-one feet. 

Mrs. Prost. That is 9 feet short of the 
original structure. 

Mr. THompson. That is right. I should 
add to that that the structure has been de- 
pressed upon the site an additional 5 feet. 
That is, of course, subject to change and one 
of the very important considerations that I 
had to deal with yesterday in my talks with 
the consulting engineers that we have asked 
to develop it is to consider further depress- 
ing and to provide for complete hiding of 
all automobiles by putting them all under- 
ground. There will not be any parking ob- 
vious anywhere. 

Mrs. Prost. Apparently this model is ac- 
tually only 4 feet short of the original 90 
feet proposed. 

Mr. THompson. No; you haye to keep in 
view that it is substantially more than 5 
feet. I would like to ask you not to hold 
us to that because our effort will be to 
further reduce it and depress it. 


As near as I can find out, the height 
has not only been reduced but the entire 
monument has been reduced materially. 
I understand now that it will be about 
300 feet long and something like 125 feet 
wide. All of this testimony was in Jan- 
uary 1958, when Roger Ernst, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, states the 
plans were approved in August 1957. 
You get almost as many dimensions as 
the number of people you talk to. 

I know that there was no ulterior mo- 
tive on the part of the gentleman from 
Colorado in not having these hearings 
printed, but I must say that if these 
hearings were printed and available to 
the membership, I doubt if very many 
of the Members would vote for this 
freedom memorial at this time. 

Another example—there is nothing 
new about this monument. It has been 
under study for many years. It was first 
proposed in New York and then later 
moved to Georgia, where it was to be 
erected on Pine Mountain and the leg- 
islature, as I understand it, set aside 
some 2,000 acres on which this Hall of 
History, as it was then called, was to be 
erected. Mr. Ralph Kaul, chairman of 
the county board at Arlington, Va., 
brought this out in his testimony and 
I read from page 60 of the hearing: 

This is in the scale of the monument as 
explained and discussed before the Senate 
Committee, and represents the original 
proposal. I am pleased to learn from the 
testimony here today that the size of the 
monument seems to change and in the 
right direction. It seems to grow smaller 
with each hearing and I would like to raise 
the question with the committee: Is the 
reason for the huge size of this monument 
that it was actually planned for a high 
plateau on Pine Mountain, Georgia, and 
transplanted without any significant 
changes to this much smaller site in the 
heart of Arlington County and our National 
Capital area? I have here, Madame Chair- 
man, the “National Sculpture Review" 
dated Fall, 1953, and the pictures in this 
magazine show this monument as you see 
it here, as you see it as published in the 
newspapers when the somewhat belated 
hearing in the Senate was held. The de- 
scription of the memorial is in these pages 
for the 1953 edition for Georgia. 
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At the end of his testimony on page 
72, Mr. Kaul asked as follows about the 
National Sculpture Review: 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. With 
your permission, I would like to put in the 
record the article I referred to in my testi- 
mony. 

Mr. AsPINALL. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I shall object if it is put in the record, 
but I shall be happy to have it in the file 
and our report. 


I can find nothing in the report about 
this article from the National Sculpture 
Review of 1953 and apparently this testi- 
mony was the first time that the gentle- 
man from Colorado had heard of the 
Georgia project because I quote now 
from the testimony of Mr. John Har- 
beson, the consulting architect for the 
Freedom Shrine. On page 76 quoting 
Mr. ASPINALL: 

You heard Mr. Kaul's reference to the 

site. I do not know. This is the 
first time it has ever been brought up. To 
me it does not make much difference 
whether that is true or not, but do you 
know anything about whether or not in the 
beginning such an edifice as this was 
planned for a site in Georgia? 

Mr. HarsEson. I know further than that, 
sir. I have been connected with this me- 
morial back in that time. The concept of 
this history of our Nation's principles devel- 
oped long before any site in Georgia was con- 
sidered, 


This lack of knowledge of the Georgia 
project seems incredible, because its ex- 
istence became an important part of the 
hearing conducted by the other body in 
August 1957. 

As a matter of fact, this monument 
was first promoted way back in the 
thirties or sometime like that for the 
city of New York. Now this promotion 
in Georgia raises several points. 

First. How many are there now con- 
nected with the National Freedom 
Shrine Foundation who were connected 
with the Georgia promotion which 
failed? 

Second. How much money did they 
raise, and what happened to it? In the 
hearings of the other body, I would like 
to read from the testimony of Charles 
Palmer, of Atlanta, Ga. On page 3: 

Mr. Chairman, it may be of interest to 
have a bit of background. The period of 
evolution of this project has been 7 years. 

y. in Georgia, there was a group 
that had certain public land as an agency 
of the State of Georgia. In order to find an 
appropriate use for those lands, they sought 
that which would be helpful to all our peo- 
ple. They found that for over 20 years an 
architect named Eric Gugler, assisted by 
great sculptors, such as Paul Manship, and 
historians, such as Judge Learned Hand, had 
developed a model at a cost of $100,000, so 
that the entire world could be shown the 
kind of freedom which the people from all 
over the earth who comprise our Nation had 
created in the United States of America. 
As a result, public-spirited citizens in 
Georgia put over $275,000 in further devel- 
oping the model and forming an organiza- 
tion, composed of great leaders in the 
United States, to build this project. 


Are we to sanction another appeal to 
the schoolchildren of America for a 
group who spent $375,000 in tax-free 
subscriptions just to make a model and 
form an organization? 

CIV——356 
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If full and compete hearings were held 
on this project, all of these facts should 
be developed so that we in the Congress 
are not going to be caught in an action 
to deliver into the hands of any group 
the right to go to our schoolchildren 
and raise $23,950,000, as mentioned in 
the committee report, not knowing 
whether any part or all of it is going to 
be spent on a memorial or what portion 
of it is to be deducted for the promo- 
tional ideas, and believe me there is 
plenty of promotion behind this. Tues- 
day I received a visit from Mrs. Helen 
Chapman, vice president of the National 
Freedom Shrine Foundation, who left 
with me a promotional piece from which 
I would like to read. The Congress is 
spending a lot of money to investigate 
the pressures on certain of our inde- 
pendent agencies and I think that this 
committee should have found out more 
about the pressures on this Congress to 
pass this particular memorial and who 
is to benefit by the construction of this 
memorial. Dr. Wells said that this is to 
be constructed of granite and it might 
be interesting to know where they antic- 
ipate getting this granite. 

Our Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
spent a good deal of time investigating 
certain promotions in sales campaigns 
being conducted over the country sup- 
posedly on behalf of veterans, and we 
find that only a small part of the funds 
raised finally trickled down to the vet- 
erans for the purpose for which it was 
solicited. 

Now are we going to give carte 
blanche to a group here to go to the 
school children of the United States 
with pleas of sympathy that would 
touch the heart strings of any person 
and allow them to rake in $23 million 
without putting some control on the 
raising of the funds and the cost of the 
promotion? Let me read to you a 
sample of what would be said in regard 
to this and I quote from page 29 of the 
hearings, Dr. Kenneth B. Wells, presi- 
dent of the National Freedom Shrine 
Foundation, testifying: 

The Freedom Shrine may well be the prac- 
tical means of starting a great renaissance 
in our democracy. It will energize every boy 
and girl, man and woman as they share in 
building it. It will give us love of the Con- 
stitution—and incandescent faith in per- 
sonal responsibility. It will enlarge our 
spirits to the noble ideals of individual 
service, to the noble concept of a Nation 
without hate. It will hasten our spiritual 
revival and build sure faith in our destiny 
as a fighting, working team to overcome the 
score against the Free World. 


Personally, I feel that H. R. 8290 
should go back to the committee for fur- 
ther hearings and study. I claim no 
knowledge of the architecture or art 
phases of this memorial but from a prac- 
tical point of view I cannot help but 
believe that the most inspirational works 
of art will lose much of their appeal 
when placed in an oven which this roof- 
less structure will be during the sum- 
mers here in Washington. We have, as 
an example, the amphitheater in Arling- 
ton Cemetery which cannot be used in 
the summertime because of the heat in 
that marble edifice. And, how about 
the winters of rain and snow such as we 
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have experienced this winter? If we 
must have it, this bill should be amend- 
ed in several respects and I shall offer 
such amendments at the proper time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If we adopt 
the Broyhill amendment, which requires 
a certain amount of funds in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior, then it 
will take care of the gentleman’s ob- 
jection? 

Mr. YOUNGER. No. I have another 
amendment that will take care of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YOUNGER 
was granted 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. YOUNGER, It is a question of 
whether or not this House wants to con- 
sider a measure that, in my opinion, has 
not received the attention that it de- 
serves. I am no artist. I do not know 
the artistic side of this, but I do have 
a feeling that regardless of the sculptur- 
ing they put into this oven which they 
are going to build with four walls and 
no roof in our hot summer very few 
people can enjoy the sculpture in the 
oven we have there. 

And in the winter, if we have another 
winter like this, it will be covered with 
snow most of the time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Iyield. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can throw any light upon the ques- 
tion of whether we would be called upon, 
if this legislation is enacted, to build out 
of all the taxpayers’ money another 
— 59 8 across the Potomac River to get 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER, Iyield. 

Mr. FULTON. Has any figure been 
given on the cost of maintenance over 
a number of years in the foreseeable 
future so we can see what kind of a bill 
for maintenance we are buying if we 
pass this bill today? 

Mr. YOUNGER. No. 

Mr. FULTON. Is this going to be a 
hunting license to go into the schools 
of the country to seek for an unknown 
percentage to get dollars and pennies 
from the school children? Or is it going 
to be the program of a tax-exempt or- 
ganization for income tax purposes so 
that we, the Federal Government will 
pay part of the cost? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YOUNGER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
the committee report you will find the 
cost is set out as $23,950,000. I hold in 
my hand a brochure that was written 
by the vice president of the foundation 
in which they criticized the rumor that 
it cost $24 million, and they say this: 

This is an outside estimate. Architects, 
sculptors, and other in the field be- 
2 that 815 million is a more realistic 

gure. 
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That shows that kind of consideration 
that has been given to this very impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Youncer] has raised 
some questions about the attention 
which the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House gave to this 
legislation. 

The other body had hearings on the 
bill before their Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the bill was re- 
ported out without any opposition 
whatsoever after the hearings. It was 
a full hearing of the committee before 
which residents from Arlington who 
lived right back of the site made their 
appearance. 

The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs also had their hearings 
last summer before we adjourned. At 
the beginning of this session of Con- 
gress we were requested to hold another 
hearing so that the residents of Arling- 
ton might appear before our committee. 
We listened to them, They are well- 
intentioned people. I think that it is to 
be said in all due fairness to them that 
they have other ambitions for that area; 
in fact I have a copy of a letter in my 
hand which was addressed to Conrad 
Wirth, the Director of the National Park 
Service, and signed by one Frank L. 
Dieter, a director of the Arlington 
County, Va., Supervisors wherein they 
ask for the removal of certain zoning 
ordinances effective in that area at the 
present time to permit them to build a 
12-story building on the skyline, on the 
horizon. 

We listened to these people from 
Arlington, and after we had heard them, 
we, without any opposition that I know 
of, reported the bill out of the commit- 
tee, and it came before this body without 
any opposition from our committee. 

We understand that in any program 
such as this there are some people who 
may be hurt slightly. The question 
came as to whether or not they might 
lose a view toward the Capitol of the 
United States, whether they might be 
able to see over this particular monu- 
ment to the memorial to the Great 
Emancipator, former President Lincoln. 
We took all of such objections into con- 
sideration and the bill was reported out 
without opposition. 

In answer to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Youncer], I may say 
that we are not here adopting any speci- 
fications as such. 

We are adopting the general plan, and 
before the contract is entered into be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and 
the corporation in the District, there 
must be a meeting of minds between the 
members of the Planning Commission 
and the members of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission as to specifications. The present 
law provides that the District shall 
counsel with and confer with the people 
of Arlington in this matter. That is a 
provision in the law we passed some 4 
years ago. The people of Arlington will 
be consulted with before any final plan 
is agreed to. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I want to 
inquire of the gentleman from Colorado 
whether there have been expressions of 
dissatisfaction from members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs over the fact there have been no 
hearings or any alleged consideration of 
this measure. I certainly have not 
heard any today. 

Mr, ASPINALL. There has been no 
dissatisfaction, there has been no par- 
ticular request for printing. There is no 
reason for printing because we had only 
a few objectors from that particular area 
and we all understood why they were in 
opposition. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. It is my un- 
derstanding that this bill was considered 
by the Senate committee and immedi- 
ately thereafter it passed the Senate 
unanimously. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. I may also say that the monu- 
ment has been designed by one of the 
great architects of the world, Mr. Eric 
Gugler, who planned the construction of 
a memorial to our veterans overseas. 
After that the idea of this great monu- 
ment came to him and it was picked 
up by people down in Georgia for an- 
other purpose. However, it was found 
that this was too big for anything con- 
templated in Georgia. 

This has the approval of President 
Eisenhower, Judge Learned Hand and all 
of the chief justices and the justices of 
all the State supreme courts of the 
United States. They have all agreed on 
this program. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dorie: On 
page 2, line 9, insert: “Provided, That no 
solicitation of contributions or funds for 


this purpose shall be made upon a commis- 
sion or percentage basis.” 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me it would not be a dignified solicita- 
tion of funds for this worthy object to go 
to the schoolchildren of the United 
States and have it known or unknown, 
the way the present bill now stands, 
as to whether or not anyone is getting a 
commission or how much of a commis- 
sion. I am absolutely opposed to a 
solicitation of funds for this worthy proj- 
ect on a commission or percentage basis. 
It does not sound good. It is not good to 
leave it thus. 

I submit that my amendment is well 
founded, is appropriate and should be 
. into the bill that is enacted here 

ay. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has it not been cus- 
tomary in previous legislation to limit 
the fees which attorneys, for instance, 
charge for aiding veterans? 
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Mr. DOYLE. Certainly, and it should 
be in this bill. There should be some 
reasonable limitation and restriction pro- 
tecting the integrity of every dollar solic- 
ited and, every cent of every dollar. 

The report states that this is a public- 
spirited organization, and I do not coun- 
ter that. May I say that I am in favor 
of this monument memorial being 
erected. I think it is a worthy project 
under proper conditions, but not under 
the wide open conditions in which it is 
left at the present time in this bill. 
Three of these commissioners are to be 
appointed from private life. Under the 
act of 1954 it is expressly provided they 
shall be paid $50 per diem for their sery- 
ices. Under the construction made of 
compensation for such commissioners 
they can serve 1 hour, 2 hours or 3 hours 
a day and get $50 for it. Iam absolutely 
opposed to a presentation of this as a 
public-spirited organization, as cited in 
the report, when one-third of the com- 
mission more or less, is going to be paid 
$50 a day. That is not in the public 
spirit, which will appeal to the American 
public. That is taking a pretty good 
cut out of moneys from the children 
of America. It should not be tolerated, 
it must be eliminated. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington, 

Mr. PELLY. Will the gentleman from 
California state whether there was any 
commission charged for raising that 
money in Georgia? 

Mr. DOYLE. I do not know. No one 
has spoken to me about this bill, but I 
am so shocked to have this kind of a 
proposition come, as indefinite and as 
wide open as it is, for any person to take 
advantage of, that I feel compelled to 
raise these points which I believe are 
basic in such situations. 

As you know, I seldom speak on the 
floor of the House, but I did feel com- 
pelled to speak on these two features of 
this proposal, because it seems to me it 
is absolutely inconsistent to let it go to 
a so-called public-spirited organization 
where one-third of them are going to 
get paid $50 a day or part thereof, with 
no limitation on what is to be paid as 
commissions for raising funds. 

One more point. You and I know, as 
Members of Congress, that even though 
we may have the finest Members of Con- 
gress on this commission, we are too busy 
as Members of Congress, to pay much 
attention to commissions like this, with 
the result, that practically speaking, this 
commission will largely be controlled by 
the private members appointed from 
private life, the men that may get $50 
a day, and you and I, as Congressmen, 
will be too busy to protect that patriotic 
fund raised by the school children of the 
United States. I ask support of my 
amendment requiring that this prohibi- 
tion be included in the bill. I do not 
question the integrity of any commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. FULTON. Could you give us an 
estimate of the total annual mainte- 
nance cost of this large monument? 

Mr. DOYLE. I have no such infor- 
mation. i 

Mr. FULTON. Does anybody have it? 

Mr. DOYLE. I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, does your amend- 
ment cover the promoters in this deal? 

Mr. DOYLE. It covers anyone. No 
percentage, commission, no fees. My 
amendment does not prohibit necessary 
traveling expenses and subsistence to be 
paid if authorized and legal charges. It 
allows the commissioners, in the per- 
formance of their duties, to get paid sub- 
sistence and traveling. Now, I assume 
that the Secretary of the Interior would 
see to it that their hotel bills were not 
the most expensive hotels over the Na- 
tion as they travel. I do not know, I 
do have time to go into that detail of the 
bill, but I assume there would be rea- 
sonable, honest firm control of all these 
travel and subsistence expenses, so that 
the children of the country would not be 
paying exorbitant hotel bills and meal 
bills for these commissioners or anyone 
else in the project. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOYLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gen- 
tleman has offered a good amendment, 
and I think we ought to hear from the 
members of the committee handling the 
bill as to what commissions are to be 
paid, if any. Is there any information 
here as to what commissions are to be 
paid, and if so, how much and who is to 
receive them and so on? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, as I said previ- 
ously, there are to be no payments made 
to any commissioners. The commission 
will go out of existence as soon as this 
bill is approved. 

Mr. DOYLE. May I answer the gen- 
tleman in this way. In the act of 1954, 
in subdivision (e) it provides that the 
commission shall report annually to the 
President and the commission does not 
go out of existence until their final re- 
port is made. The commission stays in 
office 5 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Doyte] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The act to which the 
gentleman refers is the act under which 
the commission has up to this time oper- 
ated. That provides that for every year 
of the commission’s life it should make a 
report. However, with the approval of 
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the design, of the plan, the commission’s 
duty ends, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. DOYLE. May I say to the gen- 
tleman in this bill before us today, if 
you will turn to page 2, line 2, you find 
this language: “but subject to all the 
provisions of the said act of August 31, 
1954.” So, in this bill, by your own lan- 
guage, you carry into effect the intent 
and purpose of all of the provisions of 
the act of August 31, 1954, enacted by an- 
other Congress. The language of bill 
before us, expressly so declares. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say to my friend that after the author- 
ity and responsibility for which the 
Commission was created are ended— 
that is, the bringing of the plans to Con- 
gress—the office of the Commission has 
ended. 

Mr. DOYLE. May I ask the gentle- 
man, then, who controls the expendi- 
ture of this money that will be collected 
from the schoolchildren during the bal- 
ance of the time? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The Secretary of 
the Interior is empowered to contract 
with the corporation organized under 
the laws of the District of Columbia for 
the erection of the monument; and after 
the monument is erected then the Sec- 
retary of the Interior will have complete 
control. He will have control, of course, 
during the period of construction be- 
cause that will be a part of his plan. 

Mr. DOYLE. That means that not 
even any Member of Congress will have 
any contact with it after, at most, a 
year or two. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
not yet gotten any word as to what the 
promoters are going to get. I am not 
speaking now of the National Commis- 
sion; I am speaking of the promoters, 
the people who will collect this money. 
How much are they going to get for col- 
lecting the money? 

Mr. DOYLE. I will say to the gentle- 
man that my amendment goes to that 
very point. 

Mr. GROSS. Can we not get some 
information about that? Is there noth- 
ing in this proposed legislation touching 
on that? 

Mr. DOYLE. Apparently it has never 
been gone into in any of the hearings. 
It has been left wide open. I know that 
this language could be an open door for 
exorbitant fees, commissions, and so 
forth, to be collected from the school- 
children of the United States, without 
their ever having had it disclosed to 
them that any percentage of those con- 
tributions are going to promoters or 
commission collectors. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I asked the ques- 
tion a moment ago, and I still think it 
would be appropriate if some member 
of the committee would advise the Com- 
mittee of the Whole how much or what 
percentage, if any, of the funds will be 
paid as commissions for soliciting this 
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money. That is the point to which the 
gentleman’s amendment goes; is it not? 

Mr. DOYLE. Exactly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And up until now 
we have not been advised. If there are 
any commissions to be paid I think the 
House ought to know about it. 

Mr. DOYLE. So do I. And that is the 
purport of my amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say for the third time that I 
would like to have my question an- 
swered. That is: What will be the an- 
nual cost of upkeep from here on? How 
much will it be? 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it will not be necessary for me at this 
time to take any more time on my 
amendment. I ask for support of my 
amendment. 

PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts about the program for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If this bill is not 
disposed of today, it will be continued 
tomorrow. If it is disposed of today, the 
program for tomorrow will be the bill 
H. R. 5822, which is a conference report 
on reinvestment of gains of air carriers. 
Also S. 3262, the Olympic winter games 
bill, which was up under suspension 
several days ago. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am 
not averse to what the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DoyLe] attempts to do. 
I do not desire to permit anybody to 
make unconscionable profits in this 
campaign. May I say again that the 
payment of the commissioners is not 
involved because under the provisions of 
the act there will be no commissioners. 
So there will be no $50 a day to be paid 
to them. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Would not the gen- 
tleman say that General Bradley would 
hardly lend himself to an organization 
which would try to extract profits or 
commissions from the school children of 
the country? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct, General Bradley and some of 
the other men who will more than likely 
receive the responsibility of any pro- 
gram to build this project would not 
think of any such thing. Neither are 
they to be members of a paid commis- 
sion. 

As far as the question of receiving a 
percentage of the funds is concerned, I 
will have to be honest, and say that my 
friend has brought something to my 
attention that never entered my mind. 
Maybe I am just a little bit naive in that 
respect, but I do have confidence in the 
Secretary of the Interior who must 
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execute the contract for the Govern- 
ment. There is no Secretary of the In- 
terior of whom I have knowledge or any- 
one charged with the duties of that office 
now or in the future whom I can imagine 
who would permit a group of individuals 
engaged in this sort of public undertak- 
ing to make unconscionable profits out of 
the children of the public schools of the 
United States. That kind of thinking is 
entirely beyond me. I just cannot 
imagine such a thing. 

There may be this question, though, 
as to whether or not there is to be any 
Congressional authority and responsibil- 
ity held over this program. I have just 
handed to the Clerk an amendment 
which will make necessary the bringing 
back to the two committees, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the House and the like committee of 
the other body, of the agreement which 
has been arrived at between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the corporation 
organized under the law of the District 
of Columbia, and let it rest with the 
committees 45 days to see whether or 
not the agreement proposed is one in 
which the people of the Nation and the 
Members of Congress can join. I have 
handed such amendment to the Clerk, 
because I do not wish to have any or- 
ganization run away with authority 
which the Members of Congress feel they 
should have in this respect. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What would be the pur- 
port of the gentleman’s amendment, 
_ again, if he will restate it; to bring it 

back to the Congress in 45 days? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No, to bring back 
the agreement which is authorized by 
this legislation, which is to be signed by 
the Secretary of the Interior on behalf 
of the United States and the corpora- 
tion organized under the law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which corporation 
will be the one charged to do the work 
of bringing about the construction of 
the monument. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
that no such agreement exists today? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No, there is no 
agreement. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought. 
That was the basis of my point of order, 
that no agreement in conformity with 
the public law has been reached. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is not what the 
public law calls for. The public law on 
which this piece of legislation is founded 
simply asks that we bring to Congress 
the plans, and the plans have been ap- 
proved, not the specifications. The law 
does not ask for specifications. The 
law does not provide for any particular 
height. The plans do not provide for 
any particular height. Those details will 
be arrived at upon final consideration by 
the authorized agencies. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Can the gentleman 
state for the purpose of the legislative 
record on this issue that if the Doyle 
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amendment is defeated it would be the 
opinion of the chairman of the commit- 
tee sponsoring this bill and the members 
of the committee that no commission or 
promoter connected with this project 
should make any unconscionable profit, 
or any profit? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes. It depends on 
what you mean by profit. This money 
has to be raised some way or other, and 
remember that this is a nationwide pro- 
gram. We do not want people to make 
money out of the schoolchildren’s con- 
tributions, but somebody is going to have 
to be paid for their leg work. I would 
make this statement to my colleagues 
that, with the understanding that the 
agreement is to be brought back to us 
most certainly I would see to it, if I were 
a member of the committee at that time 
or a Member of the House, that it did 
provide that no unconscionable profit 
could be made. 

Mr. DOYLE. Will the gentleman state 
frankly for the intent of the Congress as 
revealed in the Recorp that no contract 
proposed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior with this corporation shall be of 
any force and effect unless it is first ap- 
proved by these two Congressional com- 
mittees? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is the purport 
of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DOYLE]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 75, noes 24. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bnor gm: On 
page 2, line 5, immediately after “monu- 
ment” insert the following: “: Provided fur- 
ther, That the erection of this monument 
shall not be begun until the Secretary of the 
Interior has found that sufficient funds are 
available to insure its construction.” 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, this 
is identical to the amendment offered by 
me a few moments ago deleting the 
words “not including work of artistry” 
which words I asked unanimous consent 
to haye deleted at that time, but the 
request was denied. It leaves the 
amendment now so that the language 
of the bill would mean that no construc- 
tion of the main wall itself, and what 
I refer to as the superstructure, could 
be started until the Secretary of the 
Interior had determined that sufficient 
funds are available to complete the 
project. It would mean that we would 
not be confronted with an unsightly 
monstrosity, a half-completed wall 
there for a number of years that would 
require the Congress to have to appro- 
priate funds to complete it. I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee has agreed to this amendment. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no objection and, in fact, person- 
ord am willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Substitute a colon for the period at 
the end of line 8, page 2, and add the 
following: “Provided further, That prior to 
granting authority to the National Freedom 
Foundation as hereinbefore provided, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall submit to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives copies of the proposed instrument of 
grant and accompanying papers, and said 
grant shall not become effective until the 
expiration of 45 calendar days (exclusive of 
days on which either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives is not in session 
because of an adjournment of more than 3 
days to a day certain) from the date of such 
submission.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment which I made reference 
to a few minutes ago. This amendment 
will assure, under language which has 
been used heretofore in such authoriz- 
ing bills, the control of the legislative 
department of Government over the pro- 
gram. If within the 45-day period there 
appears to be something that is not in 
accord with the wishes of Congress, as 
determined by the Committees on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs in both branches 
of the Congress, then the objection will 
be raised and the proposal will be re- 
turned to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the District corporation. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is acceptable to this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Younczr: Page 
2, line 5, after the word “monument:” insert 
the following: “Provided further, That the 
National Freedom Shrine Foundation shall 
establish a construction trust fund account, 
and shall deposit in such account 100 cents 
of every dollar collected by it for the con- 
struction of the monument and such fund 
shall be used only for the payment of actual 
construction costs of such monument.” 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
talking with Mrs. Chapman, who is vice 
president of the foundation, the other 
day, trying to find out how they are 
going to operate, she said they are going 
to have two budgets. One budget will 
be for construction and the other budget 
for expenses. They are going to raise 
funds separately. They will solicit funds 
for conducting their campaign, and that 
will be a separate solicitation. Then the 
solicitation will be solely for funds for 
the construction of the monument. All 
that I propose here is to put into law 
exactly what the foundation has said it 
is going to do, as an instruction to the 
Secretary of the Interior that when he 
does make this contract he will definitely 
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have instructions from the House as to 
how to make that contract. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. By accept- 
ing the amendment offered by Mr. 
ASPINALL, does that not make this 
amendment unnecessary? 

Mr. YOUNGER. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The As- 
pinall amendment brings the bill back 
to the two committees. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes; but that is aft- 
er the contract has been drawn. This 
would be instructions to the Secretary to 
make sure that that item was in the 
contract, because the foundation tells me 
that they propose to operate in that 
manner. It is a fine manner. I am 
thoroughly in accord with the proposal, 
but as long as there is so much discus- 
sion on this, let me give you an example: 
I tried to find out what happened to the 
$375,000 that was raised in Georgia. In 
talking with Mr. Thompson, of the In- 
terior Department, he said it was all re- 
turned. I said, “Will you give me a 
letter to that effect?” He said, “No; I 
can’t do that.’ I said, “Why?” He 
said, “I cannot really vouch for it.” 

The other day in talking with Mrs. 
Chapman, I said, “What happened to the 
$375,000 raised in Georgia?“ And she 
said, “It was all returned.” I said, “Will 
you give me a statement that I can take 
to the House guaranteeing that?” She 
said, “No; I cannot.” I have been un- 
able to find out. If that had been put 
into a trust account, you could find out 
something about it. That is all I am at- 
tempting to do here. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER, I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I can understand 
why the gentleman from California has 
some misgivings about the amount of 
money raised in Georgia. I also had. 
So I got in touch with Mr. Palmer, who 
sent me this telegram: 

On closing books Hall of Our History May 
15, 1954, when it was decided not to pro- 
ceed further in efforts to establish this great 
memorial in Georgia, the final audit by Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. showed $281,000 had 
been expended from private-source gifts. Of 
this amount, approximately $90,000 went to 
bringing the models up to date and the 
balance over the previous 3 years was used 
for part-time New York offices and staff, 
consultants, historians, travel by staff mem- 
bers over many months to most of the States 
in the Union, printing, artwork, telegraph, 
telephone, and miscellaneous. No money 
was paid board members. As a result of 
this preliminary campaign, $621,000 addi- 
tional funds were pledged by 49 founda- 
tions and individuals. These pledges were 
released when our efforts ended to establish 
this great memorial in Georgia. 


The gentleman from Colorado wants 
to be perfectly honest. These moneys 
to which Mr. Palmer makes reference 
were moneys which were necessary to 
bring this idea into some kind of bal- 
ance. They did have legitimate ex- 
penses in their campaign. 

Mr. Palmer said that the balance of 
the money was placed on the remodeling 
of the models which they have. They 
are available now. He stated that the 
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pledges were returned. In other words, 
they went so far, and then rather than 
be dishonest or attempt to mislead the 
public, they folded up and got out of the 
way. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Do TI understand the 
gentleman from Colorado to say that no 
money was returned, that the only thing 
returned was pledges, not cash? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is right, ac- 
cording to my understanding. There is 
no need for mirth, for these expense 
moneys were furnished by well-to-do 
and well-intentioned individuals; these 
moneys were not gathered together from 
people who could not afford to make 
their contributions. These were moneys 
paid by individuals to finance the cost 
of the campaign which they planned. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to call 
attention to the fact that such an 
amendment as this would be so restric- 
tive that the foundation could not op- 
erate at all. Perhaps that is the reason 
why the amendment was offered. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Not at this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call this to your 
attention, that neither the Red Cross, 
nor the Community Chest, nor the Boy 
Scouts of America could have been es- 
tablished under such a restrictive pro- 
viso as that contained in the pending 
amendment. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado puts adequate safe- 
guards into the legislation so that an 
amendment such as the pending one is 
not necessary. I ask that it be voted 
down. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, all the Younger 
amendment does is to permit a group 
of patriotic citizens, if they so desire, 
to raise a fund of money which can be 
used to finance raising funds for this 
monument. Mr. Youncerr’s amendment 
makes sure that not $1 of the money 
contributed by the schoolchildren and 
other people to build this monument 
will go to promoters for promoting a 
fund-raising drive. 

If approved, his amendment will 
guarantee that every dollar contributed 
toward this monument will go into the 
monument and that none of the money 
raised will go to fund-raising pro- 
moters. The cost of this monument, we 
have been told today, will be $20 million. 
If promoters should take for their work 
35, 40, or 54 percent of this money from 
‘ue schoolchildren and others who con- 
tribute to the fund, there might be 
criticism and justified criticisms. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman express the fear that there 
is somebody wanting to get their hands 
in the till and take 20 to 25 percent of 
the money contributed for this project? 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. May I 
say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that I am a newspaper publisher in my 
town. I have seen drives for hospitals, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and other things, where 
the promoters got heavy fees for their 
fund raising. 

Sometimes 25 to 50 percent of the 
money that was subscribed for a charity 
went into the pockets of promoters. I 
think we should guard against that hap- 
pening if and when this monument’s 
public drive for funds is undertaken. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman think it is necessary to write 
in such a prohibition in the case of the 
Red Cross and its operations and solici- 
tation based on the fear that some cul- 
prit is going to take the money out? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. This does 
not prohibit the raising of funds to fi- 
nance the drive. The gentleman from 
California’s amendment, as I understand 
it, permits groups of patriotic citizens to 
provide funds to finance the cost of the 
drive. It does, however, assure that the 
contribution of the schoolchildren and 
others will be specifically used for the 
purpose for which it is intended, that is 
financing of the monument and not for 
commissions or fees to promoters. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. We had one of these 
right here in the District of Columbia 
in my time here in Congress. We passed 
a $3 million appropriation for a ses- 
quicentennial celebration in Washington. 
Nothing ever came of it and, if I remem- 
ber correctly, one-half or approximately 
$1,500,000 disappeared some place. It 
went down the drain. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. That has 
happened quite frequently in my com- 
munity. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Would the 
gentleman be satisfied with an amend- 
ment to the Penal Code making the pun- 
ishment for the offense of stealing from 
this fund twice as much as it is at the 
present time? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I think 
that is beside the point. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. All that I am doing 
is following out exactly what the vice 
president of the Freedom Foundation has 
told me they were going to do. There 
is nothing blocking in my amendment. 
Mr. Chapman right here at the entrance 
to this Hall told me the other day that is 
exactly how they were going to operate. 
If that is their promise and if that is the 
way they are going to do, let us put it 
in the law? Iam not doing anything to 
obstruct this bill. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ulinois. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I appreciate 
that my colleague from Washington has 
had a great deal of experience in the 
newspaper world. I come from Chi- 
eago. The very vital point the gentle- 
man raises has occurred in our town. 
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They call them boilerrooms in Chicago. 
They raise money fox a very fine pur- 
pose. Down in that boilerroom they 
solicit those funds, but very little of it 
gets to the fine projects such as have 
been mentioned here. 

The Nevius tract on a part of which 
this monument is to be built was 
acquired long ago, in 1947, I think, by 
the Government. Its acquisition is an 
illustration of how recklessly and waste- 
fully the Government agencies some- 
times go into the business of acquiring 
more and more property and thereby 
takes it off tax rolls of States and local 
communities. 

In 1947, the Veterans’ Administration 
wanted a site for a hospital it intended 
to build. It paid $65,000 an acre or a 
total of $1,600,000 for the Nevius tract 
of 28 acres, 

The Veterans’ Administration could 
have acquired an equal acreage in almost 
as desirable location on a main highway 
only 5 minutes’ drive from the Nevius 
tract for $25,000. Nonetheless the VA 
paid $1,600,000 for the 28-acre Nevius 
tract. 

The Nation was in debt. Its budget 
was unbalanced. The $1,600,000 paid 
for this tract therefore was added to the 
national debt. The interest on that 
$1,600,000, about $48,000 a year, has been 
paid by the taxpayers since. 

The owners had been paying Virginia 
or Arlington County about $17,000 a year 
on this land and those taxes to the local 
community were shut off as soon as the 
Federal Government obtained title to 
the property. 

Soon after acquiring the property the 
VA decided it did not want to build a 
hospital on the Nevius site after all. The 
propery for 11 years has laid unused. 
The State of Virginia has lost a tax in- 
come of $17,000 every year of that time 
and the taxpayers have been assessed 
an added $48,000 a year each year for 
11 years on the $1,600,000 this land cost 
the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoyLE: On page 
2 insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the provision of subsec- 
tion (b) of the act of August 31, 1934, the 
Commissioners appointed from private life 
shall not receive any compensation for their 
services.” 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the assurance of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] that 
the Commission goes out of existence 
upon passage of this bill, if passed, and 
that no per diems will be paid to the 
Commissioners, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment in the in- 
terest of saving time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL: On 
page 2, immediately after line 8, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. Before the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior grants authority to erect such monu- 
ment, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
National Monument Commission shall con- 
sult with the local governing body of Arling- 
ton County, Va., with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not any modification of the ap- 
proved plans and designs for such monu- 
ment for the purpose of minimizing the im- 
pact of such monument upon local residents 
and property owners and complying as nearly 
as may be to local zoning ordinances, is 
feasible. If as the result of such consulta- 
tion, the plans and designs are modified, such 
modified plans and designs shall be approved 
by the National Monument Commission, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, and the 
Secretary of the Interlor before the erection 
of such monument is begun.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. ‘ 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no objection to the amendment 
that the gentleman has proposed. It is 
practically the same thing that we have 
in Public Law 592, 82d Congress, at the 
present time. I see no reason for it, 
because we have that public law at the 
present time, but if the gentleman wants 
it in the bill, it is perfectly all right with 
me. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement, but I do not be- 
lieve the language is entirely superfluous, 
and it is not without precedent that we 
do have actually in the law at the present 
time a requirement that consultation be 
had with the local governing body. It 
does not require approval of the local 
governing body and therefore does not 
give them the power of veto. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand it, 
the gentleman is not asking for the power 
of veto. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. He is asking for the 
right of consultation. 

Mr. BROYHILL, Yes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Compliance and so 
forth, as nearly as possible. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is right. And 
it gives the people of the area who are 
concerned about this particular project 
some assurance that there will be con- 
sideration given to their wishes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If your amend- 
ment is adopted, it actually might not 
mean a thing, except the Commission is 
forced to advise with the people in Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. It gives the people 
who are affected some protection and 
to have their objections heard and 
maybe the possibility of some modifica- 
tion, and it also requires final approval 
of the plans and specifications by these 
various Commissions. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is possible to 
conceive that the Commission may listen 
to the people in Virginia. 
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Mr. BROYHILL. Most certainly that 
is possible, and I have no question but 
what they will, but it does not require 
them to accept their request or recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. In a sense it 
gives them a power that the Members 
of Congress do not have. 

Mr. BROYHILL. No, indeed. It does 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The people in Virginia 
could object, but that is as far as they 
could go. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is not as far 
as they could go. The Commission will 
be required to consult with the govern- 
ing body of Arlington County, 

Mr. GROSS. So this is more or less 
window dressing. 

Mr. BROYHILL. With men of good 
will sitting down at the conference table 
and hearing the various objections to 
problems like this, compromises can be 
had and agreements and modifications 
can be made, and we feel that is all we 
could ask for at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
enactment of H. R. 8290, the so-called 
freedom shrine bill. 

Proponents of the bill have emphasized 
that there will be no cost to the Govern- 
ment in connection with the monument, 
and the bill itself states “that the United 
States shall be put to no expense in the 
erection of this monument.” I repeat, 
“erection of this monument.” 

But get this, and I quote from the 
committee report accompanying the 
bill: “The monument, upon its comple- 
tion, shall be administered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior through the Na- 
tional Park Service.” This simply means 
that there very definitely will be an ex- 
pense to the Government; for landscap- 
ing, parking areas, and maintenance. 
Furthermore, the monument would be 
constructed on Government-owned land; 
land that cost the taxpayers of this 
country more than $1,600,000 for 28 
acres of ground, or at the rate of $65,000 
an acre, 

While it is thus clear that there will 
be an expense which must be assumed 
by the taxpayers, even more important 
to bear in mind is the fact that the mon- 
ument, according to the committee re- 
port, will cost an estimated $23,950,000. 
And how is this huge sum to be raised? 
Through a public appeal, directed mainly 
to the schoolchildren of the Nation. 
How in the world sponsors of this pro- 
posal ever expect to raise nearly $24 mil- 
lion in nickels and dimes from the 
schoolchildren of the United States I do 
not know. 

In my opinion, it simply can't be done, 
and I predict here and now that if erec- 
tion of the monument is authorized, it 
will only be a matter of time before the 
sponsors will be back seeking an appro- 
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priation from Congress to bail the proj- 
ect out. 

It has been alleged that this monu- 
ment, proposed by the Freedom Shrine 
Foundation, was actually designed to 
be located atop a mountain plateau in 
Georgia as a Hall of History. Whether 
this is true, I do not know, but I do 
know that a similar project in Georgia 
failed for lack of funds, which inci- 
dentally also were to be raised by public 
subscription. 

I also know it was the original inten- 
tion that the Washington Monument 
would be constructed with private funds, 
and yet only $300,000 actually was ob- 
tained. Congress appropriated $1,- 
300,000 to complete the project. 

Furthermore, I know that there was to 
be a George Washington Memorial 
Building constructed at Constitution 
Avenue and Sixth Street NW., paid for 
through public subscription. Private 
funds built only the foundation, no ap- 
propriation was forthcoming from Con- 
gress and the project was abandoned, 

If the public subscription fails, and 
if Congress then refused, as it should, 
to bail the project out, what happens 
then? The bill provides no safeguards 
against partial completion and abandon- 
ment of the project. It does not require 
that funds be collected in sufficient 
amount to assure completion before con- 
struction begins. Partial completion 
and abandonment would constitute a 
serious detriment and an eye-sore for 
Arlington Cemetery and the Nation’s 
Capital, 

The bill requires no accounting to be 
made to the Government of how much 
money is collected by the private Free- 
dom Shrine Foundation, or of how it is 
spent. 

Aside from the costs, which I predict 
eventually will have to be assumed by the 
taxpayers if the project is to be com- 
pleted, there are other compelling rea- 
sons why the bill should be defeated. 

The monument would be constructed 
on the so-called Nevius tract, adjacent 
to the magnificent Iwo Jima marine 
statue and bordering Arlington National 
Cemetery. To former marines now serv- 
ing in this body, and there are several, I 
would point out that the monument, 
according to the committee report, 
would be a roofiess structure 500 feet 
long, 250 feet wide, and 90 feet high. 
Such a huge structure would dwarf the 
Iwo Jima statue, which, in my opinion, is 
one of the most inspiring memorials in 
the Washington area. 

Even more important to consider is 
that burial facilities at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery are expected to be ex- 
hausted within 3 to 5 years, and I firmly 
believe that the Nevius tract should be 
saved for expansion of the cemetery. 

I find no reference in the bill or the 
brief committee report—and inciden- 
tally there are no printed hearings in 
connection with the proposal—as to 
what will be done with the apartment 
buildings, constructed only a few years 
ago and directly behind the Nevius tract. 
Are they to be razed? If they are to be 
razed, is the Government or the Free- 
= Shrine Foundation to assume the 
cos 
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For these and other reasons, I believe 
H. R. 8290 is a bad bill and I urge that 
it be defeated. 

Mr, Chairman, earlier this afternoon 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH] and I admire him greatly— 
talked about all the shouting in opposi- 
tion to this bill. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Virginia was not shouting 
when he appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Committee a few years ago—and 
his testimony is to be found in the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Public 
Works on August 15, 1951—in which he 
opposed sale of the tract that would be 
used for this monument as sheer and 
utter waste. I do not know whether the 
gentleman has changed his mind about 
the use of this land or the waste that is 
involved in it. He is quoted in these 
hearings as saying: “Now, gentlemen, 
some of us here have been interested in 
economy, and we have been making 
quite a drive on it this year to try to stop 
some of these foolish expenditures by 
the Government.” I oppose this bill 
with or without amendments, because I 
know that some day in the future the 
sponsors will come back to Congress and 
say, “We could not raise the $24 million 
and Congress will have to bail us out.” 

We ought to either strike the enact- 
ing clause or recommit this bill and turn 
to something useful. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I have a question 
on this Freedom Foundation group. I 
do not see any description of that group. 
Who appoints the members of the Com- 
mission, and so forth? I think we, as 
Members of Congress, ought to know who 
these people are, whether they are ap- 
pointed for life or what the situation is. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps some member 
of the committee would like to answer 
some of the questions that have not been 
answered. 

Mr. WESTLAND. If the gentleman 
will yield to me, I would be glad to an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WESTLAND. The honorary 
chairman of this foundation is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The hon- 
orary national commissioners are the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover and the Hon- 
orable Harry S. Truman, former Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. What are their terms of 
office? Can the gentleman say? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I cannot tell ex- 
actly. At least 2 of them are out of 
office now and 1 will be out of office in 
i960. Spencer T. Olin, who is president 
of the Olin-Mathiesen Chemical Co., is a 
member of the executive commission. 

Mr. GROSS. Is he one of those gen- 
tleman who—— 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
am trying to answer the gentleman’s 
question, if he will permit me to finish. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to know if 
the gentleman knows whether he was one 
of the prime movers in that foreign aid 
giveaway clambake that was held in 
Washington a few days ago. If he was 
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I can understand even better that there 
will be no reluctance to call on all the 
taxpayers to foot this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the bill 
have any merit except its sponsorship? 
Is that all there is to it—just those 
names? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a good 
deal of interest to the remarks of my 
good friend from Iowa. We are together 
so often it almost causes me pain when 
we happen to differ on something. The 
gentleman talked about what I said 
about acquiring this property some 10 
or 15 or 20 years ago. That sounds 
something like the old saying about 
that is going a long way back to get ox- 
tail soup. 

I did oppose the acquisition of the 
property. Like my good friend, I have 
always tried to support economy and 
sound, good business judgment in the 
acquisition of Government property 
where it was necessary. 

It happened that this property had 
been on the market for a long, long 
time. The only customer was the United 
States Government. There was an effort 
to buy it. I appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations along with a 
very distinguished member of that com- 
mittee from the State of California, a 
Republican, and opposed it, because they 
proposed to pay $800,000 for it. I told 
them it was too much, and I told them 
that, before they got through with it, 
they would be paying twice as much for 
it. My prophecy was correct, because 
they took them to court and the Gov- 
ernment paid $142 million, not for that 
particular site, but the ground of which 
this site is a part. 

I do not make any apologies for my 
action. I just wanted the gentleman to 
know that I am still with him on the 
question of economy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am always 
glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
need to apologize to me or any other 
Member of the House for his economy 
record. That is the reason why it was 
impossible for me to understand his po- 
sition here this afternoon. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Because we 
are not paying for this monument; the 
Federal Government is not. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill before us is 
again typical of what happens when we 
think we are getting something for 
nothing. I certainly make no charges 
against the fine people who sponsor this 
project, but to turn another group loose 
to raise $23 million opens up lots of 
possibilities. As a former district attor- 
ney and from what I hear about what 
went on in Georgia in connection with 
this project. I cannot help but wonder. 
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I notice in the committee report they 
make reference to the fact that the 
money will be raised from the school 
children, the students of the Nation. 
Our Subcommittee on Appropriations has 
just concluded its hearings on agricul- 
ture in connection with the school lunch 
program, where we have heard state- 
ments as to the situation confronting 
many schoolchildren throughout the 
Nation. 

I have been around Washington, and 
I am proud of it as a city. I should 
like the Capitol and the Halls of Con- 
gress and the actions we take here to 
be a monument to freedom in a sound 
country, We have many fine monu- 
ments in Washington, and I am proud 
of those. The Washington Monument, 
Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, 
and hundreds of lesser ones. We now 
have some statues on this side of the 
bridge down here across the Anacostia 
that I understand were given to us be- 
cause of the foreign-aid program. It is 
highly questionable, if I listen to the 
people on the floor aright, that anybody 
feels that we are monument-shy. But 
I do say to you that if there is a need 
for this monument in the mind of any 
Member, you should not go at it this 
way, where you think you are getting 
something for nothing, but actually in- 
viting lots you do not anticipate, and 
which I-do not know would happen, but 
might. We should authorize Federal 
construction so that we could get control 
of the planning and building and hold 
control of it. We should not think, be- 
cause they would attempt to get this 
money from the schoolchildren of the 
United States and others that we are 
getting something for nothing. The 
American people will pay the cost either 
way. If you get it by this bill, you may 
be getting something you will not be so 
proud of after you get it, not to mention 
what could happen to money raised but 
not spent for construction. 

Iam not an expert in this field by any 
manner of means, but it is my under- 
standing that at least one of the people 
who were deeply involved in the Georgia 
fiasco will be in charge of the program 
here. Certainly there is nothing here to 
show that there has been a proper de- 
termination of the need for this monu- 
ment, in view of all of the monuments 
we have in every direction around Wash- 
ington. If that decision is made in the 
affirmative, it is my belief that the Con- 
gress should face up to its obligation and 
provide funds for it directly and control 
it for the American people will pay the 
cost either way. In the absence of that, 
I feel that I should oppose this bill. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. During these 
days we hear a great deal of criticism of 
the schools because we are not teaching 
the basic subjects, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—and since Sputnik I—not 
enough emphasis on science. If we read 
this report—for H. R. 8290—we find that 
the National Freedom Shrine Founda- 
tion intends to raise over $23 million by 
soliciting schoolchildren. We are now 
burdening the schoolteachers of this 
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country with a hundred and one chores 
not directly related to teaching—and 
taking their time for countless activities 
that should not really be in the class- 
rooms. There are many school districts 
which have passed regulations saying 
they will not allow solicitations because 
time after time the teacher must take 
the time and effort to collect for Red 
Cross memberships, TB seal sales, PTA 
memberships and a host of other money 
drives all of which are worthy, but it is 
still time taken from the classroom. 

I wonder if the gentleman will offer 
an amendment which would provide that 
the Freedom Shrine Foundation would 
not have the right to solicit the school- 
children of the United States for the 
funds for this monument. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon that in my 
own mind I think there should be a de- 
termination on its merits as to whether 
the Nation needs such a monument. If 
so, I think it should be handled in an 
entirely different way. Certainly I am 
one of those who doubts whether we are 
giving enough attention in the schools to 
the basic fundamentals. Too little at- 
tention is given to American history. 
But I do believe that this same effort 
directed in the classrooms to bringing 
about a knowledge of American history 
and what the word “freedom” means 
would be a better way of trying to meet 
our problem than by putting another 
monument in Washington that a rela- 
tively few who get to come here may see 
it. 

Freedom is more than marble walls. 
We should teach its meaning in our 
schools, we should demonstrate it in 
our actions, but a monument, good 
though it might be, would be nothing as 
compared to work in these other ways. 

I would say again that if this be sound 
it should be determined so, and if it is 
that sound it should be handled by the 
Congress and paid for by the taxpayers, 
and not go forth under the present guise 
that just because we think we may be 
getting something for nothing, we turn 
such a monument over to an outside 
group, who certainly would be able to 
capitalize on “Government is behind us. 
Freedom is involved, all schoolchildren 
can buy stock”. Such a selling game 
could lead to lots of unsavory possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we would take 
care of this thing in perpetuity. We are 
giving them $1,600,000 worth of land 
and the landscaping is to be carried out 
by the Federal Government, and then 
we would take care of it in perpetuity; 
is that no correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. And we should own 
it if we do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 8, after the word “revoked” 
strike the period and insert a colon and the 
following: Provided further, That the Na- 
tional Freedom Shrine Foundation, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, shall not have authority 
to solicit funds from schoolchildren. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, while I personally am in sympathy 
with the purposes of the bill itself, I do 
object to the language which is con- 
tained in the report on page 2: 

That the National Freedom Shrine Foun- 
dation, a public-spirited organization in- 
corporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, plans to raise the funds for 
the monument estimated to cost $23 mil- 
lion by an appeal to the schoolchildren of 
the Nation and to the general public. 


Then on page 3, there is a restatement 
of almost the same thing. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated just a short 
while previously, I think that money- 
raising is not the function of the schools. 
I think the teachers of this country 
should not be burdened with this addi- 
tional solicitation of funds—and that is 
the reason for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question 
of the chairman of the committee in 
charge of this legislation. I have a tele- 
gram from the president of the auxiliary 
of the largest Veterans of Foreign Wars 
post in the United States and located in 
the district I represent. 

I will read it: 

Urgently request you vote against H. R. 
8290, the Freedom Monument bill, This is 
in support of the official position of the Vet- 
erns of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
This monument would occupy the only re- 
maining vacant land which can and should 
be used to provide a much-needed addition to 
Arlington National Cemetery. Your vigor- 
ous opposition to the passage of the monu- 
ment bill and help in leaving this land for 
the cemetery will be greatly appreciated. 


Would the gentleman be good enough 
to explain. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I thought I gave 
the gentleman the answer when I read 
the telegram that came from Mr. 
Ketcham of the legislative office of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. I under- 
stand the position of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. I happen to be a mem- 
ber of that organization. They desire 
more land for the cemetery and they 
will have to have more land for the 
cemetery shortly. But, there is not 
enough land involved in this plot of land 
on which this monument is proposed to 
be built to take care of the wishes of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars or the other 
veterans’ organizations. They do not 
wish to be brought into this discussion 
whatsoever, as I understand it. I think, 
of course, the gentleman is perfectly in 
order in reading the telegram that his 
people have sent to him, but may I again 
say that that should have been entered 
into the record in 1954 when this land 
was set aside for this particular pur- 
ne I have nothing more than that 

say. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then, the gen- 
tleman’s opinion is that VFW is not 
opposed to this legislation at the pres- 
ent time? 
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Mr. ASPINALL. My opinion is the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion, the disabled veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and the other veterans’ organiza- 
tions all desire more land to place in 
the National Arlington Cemetery and it 
is my opinion and understanding that 
there is not enough land here to do any 
good, and that they must get the land 
from other places. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, a past 
national commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Since the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has been brought up, 
would the gentleman permit me to read 
the position of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Certainly. We 
will appreciate having it for the RECORD. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I hold in my hand a 
letter signed by Omar B. Ketchum, di- 
rector of the national legislative service 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. It is 
dated March 25, and reads as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. YOUNGER: This is to confirm our 
recent telephone conversation with respect 
to the position of the national organization 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States concerning legislation to authorize the 
use of a tract of land now owned by the Fed- 
eral Government and identified as the Nevius 
tract on which to construct a memorial 
known as Freedom Wall. 

The VFW has no official position with re- 
spect to the Freedom Wall memorial but we 
do have a resolution requesting that the 
Nevius tract, which is contiguous to the 
Arlington National Cemetery, be reserved for 
use by the cemetery as additional burial plots. 
When the VFW adopted the resolution asking 
that the Nevius tract be made a part of the 
Arlington National Cemetery we had in- 
formation to the effect that the cemetery 
only had sufficient land for burial purposes 
to last from 3 to 5 years after which the 
cemetery would have to be closed unless addi- 
tional land was made available. 

Consequently, when a subcommittee of the 
House Interior Committee was considering 
legislation to authorize the use of the Nevius 
tract for construction of the Freedom Wall 
memorial the VFW filed an objection—not 
against Freedom Wall—but against allocat- 
ing the Nevius tract as the site for the Free- 
dom Wall memorial and that said land be 
reserved for use by Arlington Cemetery. 

I am enclosing a copy of the VFW resolu- 
tion which was adopted last August at our 
1957 national convention and while there has 
been some additional controversial informa- 
tion concerning land which is available for 
burial purposes for annexation by the Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, the position of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in asking that the 
Nevius tract be reserved for the cemetery has 
not been changed. 

Sincerely yours, 
OMAR B. KETCHUM, 
Director, 


RESOLUTION No. 270—APPROPRIATE BURIAL OF 
VETERANS AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 

Whereas it has been reported that space 
for the burial of veterans and members of 
the armed services of the United States in 
Arlington National Cemetery is rapidly be- 
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coming exhausted, and is expected to be 
exhausted within 3 to 5 years; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
a deep and profound interest in the contin- 
uation of honoring our deceased comrades 
with appropriate burial: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the 58th National Encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we petition the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to authorize the enlargement of Arlington 
National Cemetery and to make available for 
this purpose the Government-owned land 
that is located directly to the north of the 
present north boundary line of Arlington 
National Cemetery, and which is not now 
occupied, or any other Government-owned 
lands that may adjoin the cemetery suitable 
for this purpose. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Van Zant] for their explanation of 
the views of this great organization. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 
full 5 minutes, but out of the debate this 
afternoon has arisen a situation which 
distresses me. Whether we are for this 
resolution or against it, whether we ap- 
prove the amendments which have been 
adopted or do not, this fact remains: 
from parts of the debate, a slight stig- 
ma—unintentional, I am sure—might be 
thought to have been placed upon the 
Commission that brought forth this pro- 
posal. No Commission is more worthy 
of our respect. At one time during this 
discussion, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WEsTLAND] tried to name the 
distinguished members of the Commis- 
sion, but was interrupted. I think that 
those names should be placed in the 
permanent Recor, with the statement, 
on our part, that no portion of our de- 
bate should, or could, possibly be con- 
strued as imputing any worthy motive 
to those who have given without stint 
of their time and great capacity. Will 
the gentleman add those names to the 
Recorp at this point? 

Mr. WESTLAND. I will be delighted 
to do so. 

They are President Eisenhower, ex- 
President Hoover, ex-President Truman, 
Spencer T. Oliver, Don Belding, Presi- 
dent Olin Mathieson. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as a small boy, driving 
by a cemetery, I was given to under- 
stand that the monuments were there 
to remind someone that a loved one 
had gone—a dear one lost—those who 
remained should never forget, always 
be reminded of virtues to be cher- 
ished. In that sense perhaps this 
monument might be the proper thing, 
if its purpose is to call to mind 
the freedom our forefathers paid for 
with their suffering—some with their 
lives—because as of today we do not 
seem to have too much of the old- 
fashioned freedom left to pass on to our 
children. To my mind, the way to teach 
young folks to know about freedom and 
believe in it, to cherish it, is to have 
them read some of our history. Learn 
of the sacrifices made to win it—of the 
necessity of ever guarding it: Put a mon- 
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coming to the Nation’s Capital—of 
which we are so proud—looking off to 
the south and east and seeing Virginia 
may be reminded of the pride she has 
in her history, how difficult it is to give 
freedom to all. That freedom for all is 
not a free gift to any one or to any 
group. That always it must be de- 
served and once gained protected but 
fairly used and exercised. 

If those youngsters came from Mich- 
igan and saw or visualized a Freedom 
Wall then in the Congressional Li- 
brary read some of the newspapers or 
read the hearings held by the McClellan 
committee and other Congressional 
committees, they might have some 
queer ideas about freedom as we know 
it today. They might not even know 
what was meant by the word—cer- 
tainly they would know that the legend 
over the entrance to the Supreme Court, 
“Equal justice under law” meant nothing. 

A witness called attention to the fact 
that troops had been sent to Little Rock. 
The chairman inquired whether troops 
would be sent to protect a “man who 
wants to work?” The answer was, of 
course not. And the reason? Because 
5 fear the political power of the union 

SS. 

In Virginia, some say, half the popula- 
tion is deprived of their freedom. 
Michigan young folks leaving Washing- 
ton—after a look at a “Freedom Wall” 
go back home and, time and again, might 
see or learn of the unions’ goons de- 
stroying property, beating men and 
sometimes women whose only offense is 
a desire to work. And they wonder 
what the word “freedom” means, 

That was a good 4th of July speech 
the gentleman from Indiana made. It 
was a rip-snorter, but I noticed he had 
trouble getting it out. And no wonder, 
when in labor disputes many times there 
is no freedom to personal security, to 
enjoy property. 

What is the use of trying to get young 
folks to believe in freedom when, day 
after day, in their daily lives it does not 
exist in the communities where they 
live? Does it? There is not a Member 
in this House who reads the daily papers, 
who has read the hearings in this body 
and the other body, who does not know 
that it is the acknowledged practice and 
has been for at least 20 years, for certain 
groups to say, “You can’t do this or you 
can’t do that,” when your moral and 
constitutional right to do that very thing 
is unquestioned. We have a theory that 
freedom is essential and the right thereto 
Should be protected—but today it is 
to a great degree just a theory—not in 
some areas a practice. 

To me it seems just silly and foolish 
when young folks come down here to 
show them a monument to freedom, tell 
them about freedom, and then when they 
go back home they realize that it does 
not exist and that the Congress does not 
have, has not had for at least 20 years, 
the courage, or the inclination, if you 
prefer the milder term, to see that legis- 
lation guaranteeing the exercise of our 
right is enacted or enforced; that by 
legislation we have enacted we have 
made it possible for some to deprive 
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others of their natural, their moral, and 
constitutional right to enjoy the free- 
dom to which they are entitled. 

Why in the world do we not send this 
bill back where it belongs, to the com- 
mittee? Just recommit it when we get 
back in the House. Such a motion will 
be offered either by me or by our col- 
league from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

To me the greatest reminder of the 
cost of freedom—of how precious it is, 
of how necessary it is—to guard and pro- 
tect it—comes as I walk down the lanes 
between the row on row of small white 
stones in Arlington Cemetery. 

When we make freedom secure here 
in the homeland we should do as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Wuirren], erect and maintain a 
national monument to commemorate 
freedom. 

Send this bill back to committee. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, because of my deep affection for 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], and knowing how sincerely he 
visions a monument to the ideals of 
our democracy here in the Capital of the 
Nation as an inspiration to youth and 
age throughout the generations, I had 
wished from the bottom of my heart to 
support this measure. Frankly, I have 
tried to find reason in my mind for the 
casting of an affirmative vote. I have 
said to myself that the motivation is 
noble and pure, that those who are asso- 
ciated with the proposal are of the 
highest standing, persons of wisdom and 
integrity and patriotic purpose, and the 
monument to the 5 freedoms of speech, 
religion, press, assembly, and petition 
might well stand through the years, as 
the Statute of Liberty, a beacon to hope 
and an inspiration to dedication. 

Then, always, would come to my mind 
this question: Why then should we pass 
the burden of its cost on little children? 
What right have I to say that here is 
@ wonderful thing that should be done, 
so let the children dig up pennies and 
nickels and dimes to pay for it. 

Mr, Chairman, we have no moral right 
to place on little children an indirect tax 
of $23 million. If we think this monu- 
ment should be erected, and that the 
welfare of our country demands its im- 
mediate undertaking, we should have 
the gumption to vote the money of 
grown-up taxpayers to that end. Any- 
way you put it, $23 million is $23 million. 
And in the present time of recession and 
growing unemployment we should be 

- prudent with money whether extracted 
by a direct tax or, as in this instance, an 
indirect tax. 

You do not raise $23 million without 
organization and without putting on 
pressures. There are many, many chil- 
dren in our schools whose parents are 
running homes on very limited budgets. 
There are some homes where it is pretty 
hard for the mother to make both ends 
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meet in providing for her brood. When 
there is a money drive on in school the 
children from these homes must make 
their contribution or be shamed in the 
presence of their teachers and school- 
mates. 

If only 1 child out of every 1,000 were 
shamed in this manner, one little heart 
broken because illness at home or other 
pressing demands had sapped the family 
resources, or there was unemployment, 
a million monuments to the ideas we pro- 
fess to live by could not justify. 

This I feel strongly, emotionally. I 
am not thinking of the many children 
who could give without much sacrifice. 
I am thinking of the children who could 
not give because of the poverty of their 
parents. This Congress has no moral 
right to set these little children in the 
public gaze of teachers and schoolmates 
on a stool of shame. 

Mr. Chairman, in providing a school 
milk and lunch program we take cogni- 
zance of the fact that otherwise many 
children would be undernourished. Is 
there any consistency in voting on these 
children their proportionate share of an 
indirect tax of $23 million? 

No one is naive enough to believe the 
$23 million will come walking in with no 
organized solicitation. And where there 
is organized solicitation, no matter on 
how pure and dedicated an operational 
basis, there is pressure. There are many 
demands on the American people today, 
the demands of the churches of their 
faith and of charities close to heart and 
community interest. To these our peo- 
ple willingly and cheerfully give to the 
best of their means. But with most 
of our people there is a limit to what 
they can give. If this $23 million is 
raised by subscriptions, it will have to 
come from somewhere. Most of it prob- 
ably would come from reduced contribu- 
tions to present institutions and causes, 
and the solicitation would center on the 
sales argument that the Congress of the 
United States in the enactment of a law 
authorizing the passing of the hat by 
this particular demand had officially 
stamped it with priority over all other 
demands. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote to recom- 
mit the bill to the committee, because I 
cannot argue myself into believing that 
hat-passing authorization wisely should 
be included within the legislative policy 
of the Congress of the United States. 
The Congress has the constitutional 
power and responsibility of extracting 
money by taxation and of spending 
monay by appropriation, but there it 
ends. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, the 
basic idea of a Freedoms Shrine is, in 
my opinion, an excellent one and I just 
wish I were able to support this legis- 
lation. 

However, the location is the factor in 
my mind that dictated my vote to re- 
commit the legislation. 
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The location which has been selected 
is not the proper one as that land should 
be used for other purposes. 

If another proper site is selected, I 
shall be only too glad to support such 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
Mr. McCormack having assumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Rooney, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8290) to authorize the erection 
of a national monument symbolizing the 
ideals of democracy in the fulfillment of 
the act of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 
1029), “An act to create a National 
Monument Commission, and for other 
purposes,” pursuant to House Resolution 
459, he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill H. 


R. 8290 to the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WESTLAND) 
there were—ayes 100, noes 67. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I made 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present and object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and six Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas, 195, nays 169, not voting 65, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 34] 

YEAS—195 
Abbitt Bennett, Mich. Bush 
Abernethy Bentley Byrd 
Adair Be Byrne, Ni. 
Addonizio Betts Canfield 
Alexander Blatnik Cannon 
Alger Blitch Carrigg 
Andersen, Boland Cederberg 

H. Carl Bonner Chamberlain 

Ashmore Bosch Chelf 
Auchincloss Bow Clark 
Avery Brooks, Tex Clevenger 
Barden Broomfield Coad 
Beamer Brown, Ohio Corbett 
Becker Burleson Cramer 
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Cretella 
Cunn: 


Dennison 
Devereux 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dowdy 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Everett 
Feighan 
Fenton 


Hoeven 
Hoffman 
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Scherer 
Scott, N.C, 


Mack, Ill. 


Metcalf 


Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saylor 
Scudder 


Sullivan Udall Westland 
Teller Ullman Wigglesworth 
Thompson, N. J.Utt Wilson, Calif, 
Thompson, Tex. Vanik Wolverton 
Thomson, Wyo. Vursell Wright 
Thornberry Walter Young 
Trimble Weaver Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—65 
Allen, Calif. Evins Mason 
Anfuso Fallon Moore 
Ashley Flood Morrison 
Baker Frelinghuysen Passman 
Baring Garmatz Radwan 
Gordon Rains 
Breeding Grant Rivers 
Brooks, La, Gray St. George 
Buckley Gwinn Scott, Pa. 
Burdick Hays, Ark. Shelley 
Celler Hays, Ohio ine 
Chiperfield Healey aylor 
0 In Hébert Thompson, La. 

Colmer Horan Tollefson 
Cooley James Vinson 
Coudert Kean Vorys 
Curtis, Mo. Kearney Wainwright 
Dies Keogh Wharton 
Dollinger Knutson Willis 
Dorn, S. C. Krueger Withrow 
Eberharter McVey Zelenko 
Engle Magnuson 

So the motion to recommit was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Horan 
against. 
Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 
Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Keogh against. 
Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 
Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Buckley against. 
Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Dollinger against. 
Mr. Krueger for, with Mr. Fallon against. 
Mr. Wharton for, with Mr. Celler against. 
Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Healey against. 
Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Hays of Arkansas 
against. 
Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Baring against. 
Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Zelenko against. 
Mr. Radwan for, with Mr. Vinson against. 
Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. Ash- 
ley against. 
Mr. Curtis of Missouri for, with Mr. Gordon 


Mr. James for, with Mr. Sieminski against. 
Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Flood against. 
Mr. Baker for, with Mr. Coffin against. 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Morrison against. 
Mr. Moore for, with Mr. Eberharter against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Tol- 
lefson. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio with Mr. McVey. 

Mr. Engel with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Burdick. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. SAUND changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. SCUDDER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MACK of Washington changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. LECOMPTE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SUSPENSION OF RULES IN ORDER 
ON MONDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for the Speaker on Monday next to 
recognize the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, or any designated 
member thereof, to suspend the rules on 
a resolution accelerating certain appro- 
priations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSIONS OF HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
next week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN DOLLARS SUPPORT 
IRISH SWEEPSTAKES 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we 
persist in our reluctance to accept gam- 
bling as a normal thing for people to 
do, and, while this Congress continues 
its resistance to a national lottery, bil- 
lions of American dollars continue to 
leave our shores every year in support 
of foreign operated lotteries. 

Believe it or not, the United States 
has become the principal contributor to 
most of these foreign lotteries—all be- 
cause of our blind stubborness in re- 
fusing to legalize our own national lot- 
tery in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago, the of- 
ficial list of numbers drawn on horses in 
the 92nd Irish Sweepstakes was an- 
nounced in most of our newspapers. Do 
the Members of this House know what 
the total proceeds from the worldwide 
sale of tickets were? A record high fig- 
ure of $13,500,000. Do the Members of 
this House know what part of this 
amount represents American dollars? 
Probably $10 million of the total. 

Mr. Speaker, this means that after 
the payment of prizes and expenses, the 
Irish Government, 410 hospitals, and the 
Irish Red Cross Fund will become the 
beneficiaries of additional millions of 
dollars—yes, American dollars. This 
revenue to our Irish friends would not 
have been possible without the sub- 
stantial contributions made by millions 
of Americans who enjoy this type of 
harmless fun. 

Mr. Speaker, while we, in this Con- 
gress, permit and allow hypocrisy to 
blind us from the obvious, the Irish 
Sweepstakes continues to grow bigger 
and bigger—thanks to American dollars. 
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Do the Members of this House know 
how large this industry is in Dublin? 

This form of legalized gambling activ- 
ity has expanded to such proportions 
that it necessitates the employment of 
a permanent staff of 2,000 employees all 
year round. At the rush interval of each 
sweepstake, the staff rises to 4,500 clerks. 
As a matter of fact, to house such a staff, 
a hall was built in Dublin with a seating 
capacity for 4,000 clerks and is now used 
as the headquarters of the sweepstakes. 

Mr. Speaker, judging from the mil- 
lions of dollars that pour into Ireland 
which has a population of less than 3 
million people, it wouldn't be difficult to 
conclude that if we had our own na- 
tional lottery in this country, our Gov- 
ernment could easily realize $10 billion 
a year in additional revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, are we ever going to 
banish hypocrisy and give the Ameri- 
can people what they want? 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are assailed by a massive campaign 
to persuade the people of the United 
States that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act should be extended for an- 
other 5 years. This legislation is cur- 
rently under consideration by the Ways 
and Means Committee, of which I am a 
member. 

Despite the seriousness with which we 
accept the arguments in support of this 
legislation, I believe that the tremendous 
consequences on the American economy 
of continuing past policies toward lower 
and lower tariffs must also be given 
searching examination. For many years, 
industries in Southern Ohio have suf- 
fered great distress because of the vir- 
tually unbroken policy of inviting the 
invasion of American markets by for- 
eign-made goods. I have viewed this 
process with alarm and I am all the more 
alarmed today as I see evidence that this 
same economic difficulty has spread 
rapidly over many regions of the Nation. 

In stating the case against the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act, I want 
to commend the remarks of my colleague 
from Ohio, the Honorable Jonn E. HEN- 
DERSON, before the Ways and Means 
Committee on March 21. Representa- 
tive Henprrson’s district adjoins my 
own 10th District and the problems of 
his area are well known to me. They 
are similar to those in my own area. I 
believe Mr. HENDERSON has stated the 
case well and ably and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I should like to in- 
clude his statement at this point in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. 
HENDERSON, OF THE 15TH DISTRICT OF 
OHIO, ON THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE 
RECIPROCAL TRADE AGEEMENTS AcT, BEFORE 
THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON Marcu 21, 
1958. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I appreciate the 
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courtesy you have accorded me this morn- 
ing in hearing my remarks on this bill to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for another 5 years. 

This is the third time I have appeared 
before this committee to oppose measures 
which would, in my opinion, further weaken 
the economic fabric of seven counties of 
southeastern Ohio, the area which I have 
the honor to represent here, through the 
lowering of what tariff protection still re- 
mains for the domestic industry of this 
Nation. Three years ago, I expressed my 
opposition to the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Later, I appeared 
here to urge the committee to withhold con- 
sideration of H. R. 5550, the bill which 
would have authorized United States mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. 

Since the initial enactment of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the 15th 
District of Ohio has suffered increasing eco- 
nomic hardship as a result of import com- 
petition. The combination of industries 
upon which the livelihood of my district is 
so largely based makes the area a most un- 
fortunate victim of the low-tariff policies. 
One after another, the established enter- 
prises which have provided employment for 
entire communities have been placed upon a 
sacrificial altar as part of the ritual of a 
national trade policy which I believe to be 
basically unsound. This process has con- 
tinued without interruption as our Nation’s 
representatives have agreed to lower and 
lower tariffs in international conferences, 

I refer specifically to our domestic pottery, 
glass, ceramic tile, stainless steel flatware, 
coal, and oil. For the most part, these in- 
dustries have borne the basic blows in the 
tariff concessions which have been granted 
to the products of other nations with what 
appears to be a basic and continuing dis- 
regard for the position of such producers 
and their employees in our economic society. 
Unless and until some recognition of the 
realities of the reciprocal trade program is 
indicated by Congressional and executive 
action and proper safeguards are provided, 
support of this legislation would be un- 
conscionable either in economic or social 
terms, 

Let me make it quite clear that I am not 
here today to argue against foreign trade. 
No reasonable individual today can deny the 
economic interdependence of the nations of 
the free world. I do say, however, that our 
foreign trade policy and the implementation 
of this policy have oversimplified the issue 
in visionary terms and, because of that vis- 
ionary approach, the policy is harming the 
domestic economy of our Nation. What has 
been apparent in my district for almost two 
decades—namely, a violent collision between 
the ways of life of the United States and 
those of countries abroad—is continuing and 
increasing on a national scale. Our con- 
sistent refusal to recognize this situation 
long ago and to meet it honestly is being ex- 
pressed today in widespread domestic dissat- 
isfaction over the invasion of our domestic 
markets by cheaply produced goods from 
abroad, 

Those of us who have opposed our trade 
policy have been dismissed in the past as 
“isolationists” and “economic Neanderthal- 
ers,” too provincial to see the greater glories 
being achieved and too stubborn or narrowly 
selfish to accept with good grace the sacrifice 
of some domestic industries and the employ- 
ment they provide for our people, A kind of 
informal code seems to have developed as a 
matter of Federal policy that some indus- 
tries are negligible and expendable. This 
kind of reasoning, detached as it is from 
reality, has guided our economic policy into 
greater and greater economic concessions. 
The denial of the difficulties which exist will 
not correct the increasing dissatisfaction 
which is apparent today, nor can it have any 
result other than spreading the plight which 
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southeastern Ohio communities know so well 
to more and larger regions of the country. 

I have explained that the 15th District of 
Ohio has been a kind of laboratory where 
the practical results of low-tariff policies may 
be seen and clearly understood. Briefly, your 
committee is aware of what has happened in 
the domestic coal industry and the frustra- 
tions which that industry has felt so sorely 
over the years as it has struggled against the 
importation of residual fuel oil. The closed 
mines, the reduced workweek, the abandoned 
communities, seem to deny the fact that 
rich resources exist beneath the earth. My 
district can present a succession of such ex- 
amples where the direct relationship with 
import policies can be shown. 

More recently, the small oil producers, of 
which there are many in southern Ohio, have 
been squeezed off from their markets by the 
increasing volume of imported petroleum. 
This situation has been the subject of some 
consternation in our mobilization planning 
since domestic oil production and the con- 
tinuing exploration for new deposits of this 
resource are essential to our national de- 
fense. Time-consuming studies by the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization and later by a 
Cabinet committee have come to the con- 
clusion that our mobilization potential was 
being threatened by this development, yet we 
are still seeking voluntary limitations of im- 
ports with what seems to be indifferent suc- 
cess several years after the problem was fully 
understood. 

The importation of stainless steel flatware 
has caused the eroding away of a good source 
of employment in my district. The Tariff 
Commission has found that this domestic in- 
dustry is being harmed by competition from 
abroad, yet it is our announced policy to 
await the further developments which cer- 
tainly seem logical enough to predict now. 

The handmade glass industry, which has 
all but disappeared from the domestic scene, 
still exists in a last remaining vestige in the 
15th District, a victim of the inroads of im- 
port competition. 

In few areas of the country is there such 
& concentration of ceramic tile, pottery, and 
china production as in southeastern Ohio. 
All of these firms are suffering economic dis- 
tress to which there seems to be no solution 
other than to change our present trade 
policy—a policy which has been fashioned 
from the legislation your committee is con- 
sidering today. I should like to discuss 
briefly what is happening with respect to the 
earthen and china tableware industry on a 
national scale to illustrate my conclusions in 
this matter, 

In 1951, this industry employed approxi- 
mately 20,000 persons. Today, the most re- 
liable statistics I can obtain indicate this 
figure has been reduced by more than 50 
percent to something less than 10,000 em- 
ployees. The average workweek in 1951 
stood at 40 hours. Today, the average for 
the industry does not exceed 25 hours. Of 
the 20 companies which represent 85 percent 
of the industry’s production, earnings before 
taxes were $694,000. After taxes, earnings 
were $124,207. Total wages paid by the in- 
dustry approximated $26 million. During 
this same period, imports of earthen dinner- 
ware rose from 2,778,000 dozen pieces in 1951 
to 6,700,000 dozen in 1957. China dinnerware 
imports rose from 5,354,000 dozen to 8,400,000 
dozen pieces in this 6-year span. 

The principal country from which these 
imports come today is Japan, which has 
found in the American market a fertile out- 
let for its cheaply manufactured products. 
While our domestic firms paid their em- 
ployees an average of $1.60 per hour in 1951 
and $1.85 per hour in 1958, the hourly wage 
in Japan for a worker possessing comparable 
skills is 31 cents, In this industry, where 
approximately 65 percent of the sales dollar 
is composed of labor costs, it seems virtually 
impossible for any reasonable expectation 
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of competition to exist under these circum- 
stances. During the last 3 years, I am ad- 
vised approximately one-third of the do- 
mestic producers have gone into bankruptcy 
or have ceased operations before they were 
greeted with such a prospect. Four of the 
largest producers in the industry have gone 
out of business within the past 3 months. 

The experience of this one segment of 
the pottery industry permits conclusions 
which I believe the Committee should con- 
sider carefully. It is an excellent example 
of the standards of one nation in direct 
competition with those of another. First, 
free trade today or within the foreseeable 
future is as abstract as the concept of the 
economic man was in the 19th century. 

In my opinion, those who discuss the 
shining objectives of free trade are luxuriat- 
ing in an intellectual vacuum. The argu- 
ments are advanced that if a product cannot 
compete favorably pricewise in the domestic 
market with like imported products, then, 
by the economic laws of nature, the pro- 
ducer must accept his fate and leaye the 
marketplace. While this may be true for 
domestic producers competing with each 
other, it is not applicable where imported 
products are concerned. We have long-since 
abandoned the philosophy of unrestricted 
competition in this country. We have indi- 
cated our belief in fair labor standards, 
minimum wages, child-labor legislation, and 
a myriad of other controls which reflect the 
demand of the people for their own protec- 
tion and the betterment of their lives. To 
a great extent, we are negating the expressed 
national aspirations of our own people by 
continuing to welcome competition in our 
own markets by goods produced under cir- 
cumstances which, by law and the estab- 
lished morality of our own economy, would 
be impossible here. Any American producer 
who attempted to impose those conditions 
which would be necessary usually to meet 
import competition would be put out of 
business by the very Government—our Gov- 
ernment—which now insists upon a trade 
policy which welcomes products produced 
under conditions unacceptable here. This 
position is inconsistent, paradoxical, and 
morally indefensible. 

We also hear the argument repeated so 
often in the catechism of the supporters of 
the reciprocal trade concept that the United 
States has been built upon the ability to 
advance technologically so as to maintain 
the superiority of its product and the greater 
productivity of its workers. Let us remem- 
ber that part of the largesse we have show- 
ered upon countries abroad has included the 
most advanced designs of American produc- 
tion equipment. Through foreign aid, ma- 
chinery of high quality has been furnished 
by the American taxpayer to nations which 
now return the production from this equip- 
ment in manufactured goods to compete in 
our domestic economy. It is ironic that so 
many of the same taxpayers who have con- 
tributed the funds to support foreign aid are 
now called upon to collect unemployment 
compensation and to witness the loss of a 
lifetime of financial investment because of 
our policy of generosity abroad. 

Lastly, we are told that the international 
security of the United States demands a con- 
tinuing sacrifice of our domestic industry; 
that the hard choice leaves no alternative 
and that we cannot tolerate the kind of 
“subsidy” which tariff protection involves. 
That our international situation is perilous, 
no reasonable person can deny. However, 
the basis for whatever real deterrents exist 
against the grand designs of the Soviet 
Union are anchored in the economy of the 
United States—and I believe anchored in all 
of the interrelated segments of our economy. 
We have assumed that the Nation's economy 
is an indestructable bulwark and we have 
fashioned and pursued policies based upon 
this false premise. 
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It is perhaps normal for our Department 
of State to insist that our viewpoints be 
motivated by international considerations 
even to the exclusion of domestic interests, 
But the State Department should be but one 
voice in the councils of our Government. 
Unfortunately, I think it is the only voice 
which is being heard consistently and articu- 
lately today. It is long past time that we 
consider all of the aspects of our trade 
policy and what our refusal to deal with the 
problems it has brought has meant to our 
people—not only the graphic hardship which 
can be seen in southeastern Ohio—but the 
growing distress which is becoming more 
obvious in every part of the United States. 

Some years ago, token recognition was 
written into the reciprocal trade legislation 
to assist industries suffering serious damage 
from import competition. Experience has 
shown that, in its application, the concept 
of the peril point has been virtually useless. 
It has brought hope and pious promises. 
However, hope has turned to disillusion in 
industry after industry which have sought 
refuge and protection in this provision. If 
the legislation now before the committee is 
approved and passed without extensive re- 
vision, it is certain that the decimation of 
American industries already under economic 
attack will continue and inroads will be 
made in industrial spheres not yet affected. 
To me, the enactment of this bill without 
amendment inyolves that calculated admis- 
sion. It is an admisison I refuse to make 
and it is my hope that my feelings are 
widely shared by the members of this com- 
mittee and my other colleagues here. 

Legislation has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative RICHARD SIMPSON of your commit- 
tee which would place in proper focus the 
issue of needed tariff protection. I have 
joined Mr. Sumpson in sponsoring this legis- 
lation. Basically, this legislation would 
change the procedure which exists today and 
return to the Congress many of the powers 
in tariff questions which it has delegated to 
the executive branch. It is my most earnest 
hope that this great committee will carefully 
consider the issues at stake here and I urge 
that safeguards and appropriate and mean- 
ingful protection of our domestic interests 
be incorporated into the final version of the 
legislation which is reported out for con- 
sideration. 


MERRIMACK COLLEGE STUDENTS 
SEE CONGRESS AT WORK 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Merrimack 
College, in North Andover, Mass., has hit 
upon a new idea, which all of our col- 
leges and universities should put into 
practice. 

When fully developed, it could be an 
interneship in public service for grad- 
uates who have majored in history and 
government, 

American education has neglected this 
important phase of our national life, 
Students have been taught the theories 
and the history of government without 
having the opportunity to see it at work. 

What the Federal Government is do- 
ing today is making history, and stu- 
dents should have the chance to ob- 
serve how it functions on the realistic 
and practical level. Only in this way 
will they become fully equipped to un- 
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derstand its operations and to make con- 
tributions toward its improvement. 

Each year, Merrimack sends five stu- 
dents from the graduating class to 
Washington for the purpose of familiar- 
izing themselves with the legislative 
branch during their week’s stay. 

It was my responsibility, and pleas- 
ure, to show John J. Daley of 8 Colby 
Street, Lawrence; and Donald Maullick, 
of 110 Ferry Street, Lawrence, the living 
textbook that might be called Inside 
Congress. 

They saw the daily workload that is 
processed in my office, met visiting con- 
stituents, visited committee rooms which 
are the production lines for legislation, 
and were briefed on the opportunities 
for college graduates in the Federal civil 
service. 

The young men were keen observers, 
and asked many penetrating questions. 

I, myself, found the experience to be 
stimulating, and I look forward to fur- 
ther visits from college students who 
want to see their Government in action, 
as they prepare for careers in its service. 

Merrimack College merits our con- 
gratulations for initiating this program 
to broaden the horizons and the knowl- 
edge of those students who are majoring 
in government. It is a real step forward 
in educational methods. 


THE IMPORTATION OF CANADIAN 
GAS IS A THREAT TO THE NA- 
TION’S COAL MINERS AND RAIL- 
ROADS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Federal Power Commission has not pre- 
viously taken into consideration the 
effect of imported fuels on American 
jobs, the current unemployment table 
provided by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor should be cause for se- 
rious deliberation. The President of the 
United States is making every effort 
possible to correct the prevailing eco- 
nomic imbalance and to get our people 
back to work as soon as possible. Com- 
mittees of Congress are designing legis- 
lation to bring about whatever mechani- 
cal repairs are necessary to mesh the 
gears of our economic machinery. 

Under the circumstances, no one in a 
policymaking position of the Federal 
Government should be unmindful of 
these attempts to get our unemployed 
people back to work. Certainly no agen- 
cy of Government should take any action 
that would add to the economic burdens 
that beset the Nation. In this regard, 
the Federal Power Commission cannot 
in conscience—or in consistency with 
the policy of the White House and of 
Congress—permit importation of Cana- 
dian gas. 

Last April 17 the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bamry], addressed the 
House on Halt the Importation of Un- 
employment. His was an expression of 
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hope that the FPC would not allow for- 
eign natural gas to displace miners and 
railroad workers in the Appalachian 
area of our country. He explained that 
the coal industry had already found the 
going tough enough without being ex- 
posed to unwarranted encouragement of 
foreign competition which further aug- 
ments unemployment rolls, 

Mr. Speaker, since that statement was 
made, tomes of testimony have been pre- 
sented to the Federal Power Commission 
by representatives of both the coal and 
railroad industries. There is no question 
about the adverse implications inherent 
in this precocious promotion proposed by 
the pipeline people. It would carry un- 
necessary economic hardship into every 
mining community of the United States. 
There would be no net fuel gain—only a 
net employment loss, for an invasion of 
Canadian gas would in no way create in- 
creased demand for energy that is not 
already being adequately served by Amer- 
ican fuels—coal, oil, and natural gas. 

The foreign pipeline would carry an 
economic disease which would first break 
out in scattered mining communities of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and the lignite areas of 
North Dakota. Thence the blight would 
spread and impair the vitality of railroad 
lines now carrying coal to Midwest mar- 
kets, Within a short time a new epi- 
demic of joblessness and hardship 
would be felt from Altoona and Cresson, 
Buckhannon and Beckley, Cadiz and 
Cambridge, Hazard and Harlan, and 
along the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the B. & O., the P. & L. E., the New 
York Central, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the C. & E. I., the Wabash, and other lines 
that move coal to the market places of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illi- 
nois. Dockworkers whose livelihood 
depends upon the business of transfer- 
ring coal from hoppers and gondolas to 
lake vessels would join the ranks of the 
unemployed, and so would the truck- 
drivers and other retail employees now 
working in coalyards of the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the FPC will 
reflect the liabilities to make certain 
that their decision will be based upon 
considerations for the general welfare 
of the people of the United States. What 
concerns me is whether the Commission 
feels that it is authorized or obligated to 
take adverse economic impacts on United 
States interests into consideration in its 
deliberations. I call to the attention of 
Congress an address on February 24, 
1958, by a distinguished member of the 
Federal Power Commission before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in 
Chicago. In speaking in glowing terms 
of the possibilities of bringing gas from 
Canada to the Midwest, Commissioner 
William R. Connole offered this obser- 
vation: 

The Commission is directed to issue a cer- 
tificate unless it finds that to do so is con- 
trary to the public interest. This I interpret 


as an expression of Congressional intent fa- 
vorable to the authorization of international 


Pipeline. 

I personally am at a loss to discover 
any such inference in the Natural Gas 
Act, although I feel that—so long as a 
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respected Commissioner finds himself on 
such uncertain ground—it is incumbent 
upon the Congress to be more definitive 
of its intent. Meanwhile I trust that the 
Commissioner, after he had had an op- 
portunity to make a thorough study 
of the Canadian gas case and to discover 
for himself that the project would ob- 
viously be inimical to the public inter- 
est, will quickly revise his conclusion. 

There is no room for Canadian gas in 
our Midwest fuel markets, especially at 
a time when employment in coal and 
railroad communities is far below normal 
levels. Rejection of the pipeline applica- 
tions by the FPC will be in conformity 
with the spirit of the administration and 
of Congress in the drive to get our people 
back to work and not eliminate job op- 
portunities. 


A COMMENDATION OF JOHN 
ROONEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter and tabulations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19, 1958, the New York Times, 
under the byline of James Reston, car- 
ried an item which, to say the least, was 
libelous of our very good friend and 
distinguished colleague from New York— 
Mr. Rooney. 

There may be other Members as 
diligent, effective, and faithful to their 
duties as Mr. Rooney, but I can think of 
none who exceed him in that respect. 
He knows his duty and his obligations 
to his country and to his constituency 
and fulfills them honestly and well. 
None give them more conscientious 
attention. 

In the light of these irrefutable facts 
let us appraise the irresponsible charge 
made against him. 

The news item contends that our col- 
league as chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee has been 
slashing the State Department budget 
particularly with reference to the op- 
eration of the Foreign Service Institute. 

Iam sure that no one can dissent from 
my statement that the State Depart- 
ment would be the best judge of who 
does what to its appropriations, 

Here is. what the State Department 
said in writing on the subject. I quote 
the letter of March 18, 1958, of the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Loy W. Henderson: 

DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 19, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN J. ROONEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear JoHN: I am writing this note to tell 
you how distressed I am at the statements 
contained in a newspaper article this morn- 
ing indicating that you have been slashing 
the State Department's budget for years and 
that in general you have been influencing 
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the foreign policy of the United States in a 
negative way. 

I wish to make it clear that those of us 
in the State Department who are concerned 
with budget matters do not share these 
views. We recognize your unexcelled knowl- 
edge of the budgetary problems of the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service. It is 
true that at times there have been differences 
between the Department and your commit- 
tee with regard to various budget requests 
and to the use to which the Department puts 
funds appropriated to it. Nevertheless, 
many of your criticisms have been construc- 
tive and helpful. Again and again on the 
floor of the House you have ably explained 
the Department's needs and defended its re- 
quests. We in the Department respect you 
and, although at times we have not seen 
eye to eye with you, we have never doubted 
your devotion to the public interest and we 
have always considered that the Department 
and the Foreign Service are indebted to you 
for the interest which you have uniformly 
displayed in our hearings before your com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 
Loy W. HENDERSON. 


Now let us look at the record. 
Here are the official figures: 


Training budget for fiscal years 1949 through 
1959 


Fiscal year: Amount 
1949 (Republican Congress) $782, 515 
1950 (Rooney, chairman) 964, 221 
1951 (Rooney, chairman) . 1,181, 400 
1952 (Rooney, chairman) n.s- 1, 368, 371 
1953 (Rooney, chairman) 1, 245, 
1954 (Republican Congress) 768,451 
1955 (Republican Congress)... 907,143 


1956 (Rooney, chairman) . 2, 007, 953 
1957 (Rooney, chairman) 3, 391. 329 
1958 (Rooney, chairman) 4, 679, 545 


Note, please, that in 1949, 1954, and 
1955 the Republicans were in control of 
the House and Mr. Rooney was not the 
chairman of the subcommittee, but a 
member of the minority. 

Here are some more official figures: 


Salaries and expenses (supplemental items 
not included) 


Year| Budget House 
estimate | committee 


Senate Appro- 
committee | priation 


1949___/$76, 373, 615 0) 0 872, 919, 000 
1950.._| 76, 952, 100 |$76, 652, 100 |$76, 652, 100 | 76, 652, 100 
1951...) 78, 731,000 | 77,300,000 | 78,300, 000 800, 000 
1952 77, 400, 000 |275, 500, 000 | 74, 487,777 | 74, 200, 000 
1953...) 79, 900, 000 |*78, 488, 581 | 77, 392, 306 | 75, 962, 750 
1954...| 85,784, 200 | 60,000,000 |t 50, 000, 000 | 65, 600, 000 
1955...| 63, 700, 000 | 62, 500, 000 |162, 027,280 | 62, 500, 000 
1956__./ 69, 550, 000 | 63, 760,000 | 68,700, 000 | 66, 760, 000 
1957__.| 92, 210,000 | 90, 000,000 | 91, 210,000 | 90, 500, 000 
1958_../112, 000, 000 | 93, 088, 500 | 99, 088, 500 | 98, 088, 500 


1 Reduced to $75,000,000 in, House of Represen 
u i ouse of Re tatives 
amendment offered by Mr. Stefan. 

3 Reduced to $76,000,000 in House of Representatives 
amendment offered by Mr, Harrison of Virginia. 

4 Plus $15,600,000 of unobligated balances available to 
Department ($5,600,000 for cost of terminating em- 


ployees). 
š Plus $1,000,000 transfer. 

Please take particular notice that it 
was the last Truman budget that called 
for $85,784,200. It was President Eisen- 
hower’s Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
who insisted, over the protest of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ROONEY] 
and his Democratic colleagues, that his 
Department's budget be cut back. Mr, 
Dulles had his way, in spite of the warn- 
ings that the cuts would seriously impair 
and impede the operation of every seg- 
ment of his Department. 

It is indeed unfortunate that some 
members of the press forget that the 
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reputation they built for accuracy was 
based on their checking their facts at 
the source and not with rumor, and 
doing that before publishing. Many a 
good story might therefore go unprinted 
because it is not sustained by the facts. 

But these men should be the first to 
guard against unwarranted attacks upon 
public officials. The improper impugn- 
ing of the good faith and character of 
our colleagues must necessarily react 
against those who are too free with their 
accusations. 

I am pleased to call attention here to 
the article on the same subject, written 
by Roger Stuart, as it appeared in the 
New York World Telegram of March 24, 
1958: 

ROONEY DEFENDS ECONOMY ROLE IN FOREIGN 
AID 
(By Roger Stuart) 

WASHINGTON, March 24.— Armed with a 
State Department letter of assurance, Repre- 
sentative JoHN J. Rooney, Democrat, of 
Brooklyn, defended himself today against a 
charge of being penny foolish in appropriat- 
ing funds to this country's foreign programs. 

Mr. Rooney. who is chairman of the power- 
ful House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
called the charge made by a newspaper col- 
umnist “the most ridiculous thing I have 
ever read.” 

It was learned, meanwhile, that State De- 
partment defended Mr. Rooney against the 
criticism that the shortage of American dip- 
lomats trained in foreign languages was his 
fault. 

A letter addressed to him by Loy Hender- 
son, Deputy Under Secretary of State, said: 

“We recognize your unparalleled knowledge 
of the budget problems of the Department 
and the Foreign Service. It is true that at 
times there have been differences between 
the Department and your committee with 
regard to various budget requests and to the 
use to which the Department puts funds ap- 
propriated to it. 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Henderson added, 
“many of your criticisms have been consid- 
erate and helpful. Again and again on the 
floor of the House you have ably explained 
the Department's needs and defended its re- 
quests.” 

Mr. Rooney has also been under attack 
recently for turning down an administration 
request for an additional $2,054,000 for 
United States exhibits at the Brussels 
World's Fair. He later approved a $1 million 
transfer of other funds. 

While refusing to comment directly on the 
charges of penny pinching and false econ- 
omies the Brooklyn Democrat said he has 
battled for years against what, in his view, 
would constitute a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Denying that he has ever opposed funds 
for legitimate operations, Mr. ROONEY said 
that quite on the contrary, he had made 
it a point of keeping abreast of the problems 
and responsibilities of various agencies and 
lent a sympathetic ear to their requests. 

He readily conceded, however, that he had 
called attention “to silly, stupid throwing 
away of funds on projects that no self-re- 
specting Government agency ought to be en- 
gaged in,” including: 

Hundreds of subscriptions to the New 
York Times sent to members of the British 
cabinet and both houses of Parliament by 
the United States Government. 

Purchasing costly editions of encyclopedias 
which are distributed by the United States 
Information Agency to people who, ofttimes 
can’t read them.” 

A villa on the Riviera “where 20 or 30 For- 
eign Service officers can luxuriate in beauti- 
ful surroundings while they study lan- 
guages.” 
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Mr. Rooney’s committee handles budget 
requests covering the State and Justice De- 
partments and related agencies. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested in the figures which the 
gentleman has presented and which 
prove undeniably that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] has been 
a very good friend of the Department of 
State. I have not always agreed with 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney] nor have I always 
agreed with the Department of State. 
But I think that Mr. Reston should bet- 
ter have checked the facts in this case. 

I read Mr. Reston’s column quite 
often. I think in the main he has a very 
good column, and I enjoy reading him. 

I am surprised that he made this ac- 
cusation against our friend, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. MULTER. We are all surprised. 
I thank the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I see the very distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien] on his feet. He was himself a 
longtime newspaperman and a very 
distinguished newspaperman in his own 
right, and is a distinguished and hard- 
working Member of this body. I should 
like to yield to him at this time. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. I do have 30 years of 
pleasant newspaper experience behind 
me. During those three decades there 
were many occasions when I wrote col- 
umns expressing my own opinion or re- 
porting the opinions of others. I simply 
want to say that I think a reporter has 
a right, especially if he is writing a col- 
umn, to express his opinion; and he also 
has a right to report the opinions of 
others. That is why at this moment I 
am not engaging in any way in a dis- 
cussion of the column mentioned by the 
gentleman, but only exercising the right 
of any citizen, even a Member of Con- 
gress, to express an opinion of his own. 

My opinion, based on observation 
during the last 6 years, is that it is very 
far from the truth to imply even indi- 
rectly that the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] is an 
enemy of the Department of State or 
the Foreign Service of the United States. 
On the contrary, I think he has been 
one of the most stalwart friends of the 
State Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice in this House. I have watched him 
on many cccasions standing here fight- 
ing hour upon hour for appropriations 
for the Department of State. I think 
his value as a friend to our State De- 
partment has been increased by the fact 
that he has not been a “yes man.” He 
has not accepted every recommendation 
offered by the State Department. So 
when he has stood in the well of this 
House and defended appropriations for 
the Department of State, Members on 
both sides of the aisle have recognized 
that he has not hesitated to challenge 
appropriations with which he disagreed. 

I would simply say this, that I am 
convinced, even without the evidence of 
the letter and the figures read by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER] 
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that the responsible officials in the State 
Department and in the Foreign Service 
recognize JOHN Rooney as a friend and 
not an enemy. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter]. I, too, have 
seen Mr. Rooney work in the Appropri- 
ations Committee since I have been a 
new addition to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. I read the article of 
Mr. Reston with dismay. Usually Mr. 
Reston speaks with accuracy but in this 
article he is very much in error. Mr. 
Reston made the statement that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROONEY] 
has been slashing the appropriations 
and is less than enthusiastic about giv- 
ing ambassadors the necessary language 
training and representation allowances, 
and that he is regarded as one of the 
most powerful men in America in a neg- 
ative way. 

I should like to state categorically that 
the facts contradict the assertion in Mr. 
Reston’s article and the record proves 
that Mr. Rooney increased the appro- 
priations and did not slash the appro- 
priations. As one of the great men of 
New York State used to say, Let's look 
at the record.” I have listened to the 
statements that Mr. MULTER has made 
and also the figures the gentleman from 
New York has given about the appro- 
priations in early years. However, let 
us take the appropriations for the years 
1955 to 1959, that is to say, the appro- 
priations for the training fund for the 
purpose of training those men who rep- 
resent the United States in the embas- 
sies throughout the world, men who go to 
foreign lands but who do not speak the 
language of the foreign country, men 
who do not know the customs or the tra- 
ditions or the languages of that land. 

What has Mr. Rooney recommended 
and approved as chairman of this House 
subcommittee? In 1955, when Mr. 
Rooney was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee the appropriation for such train- 
ing was $2 million. In 1958, the appro- 
priation was $4,679,549. Is this a slash 
or an increase? In 1959, there has been 
requested an appropriation of $5,064,000. 
This is at least two and a half times the 
amount that was appropriated in 1955. 
Where is the proof to support the asser- 
tion that Mr. Rooney has slashed the 
appropriation? There is none. 

For any reporter to state that Mr. 
Rooney has been slashing the fund is a 
travesty on the truth. The facts belie 
the assertions by this writer. He should 
be ashamed to make such a statement, 
and owes Mr. Rooney an apology for 
such a statement. I believe the Mem- 
bers of the House are jealous of the fine 
reputation which Mr. Rooney has deyel- 
oped down through the years. No Mem- 
ber of this House should be so maligned 
or vilified by any reporter who claims 
credit for being a decent reporter. I 
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know that Mr. Reston is a decent re- 
porter and must have been misled, else 
he would not have made such baseless 
statements. I join my colleague in tak- 
ing issue with this reporter, so that the 
world may know that Jon Rooney is 
one of the most respected, most dedi- 
cated, and most able members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, who has 
used his influence for good and not for 
harm and has done so in an affirmative 
way. I am privileged to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his contribu- 


1 Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from New York in his state- 
ments about the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney]. I do not know 

about the facts. I did not 
know of the article until I heard it men- 
tioned this afternoon. But I do know 
JoHN Rooney. He represents the part 
of Brooklyn which adjoins the area I 
represent. I know he is conscientious, 
fairminded, and hard working, and that 
he does what he thinks right. I compli- 
ment the gentleman on correcting the 
accusations that have been made so un- 
fairly, and I associate myself with the 
gentleman's remarks. 

Mr. MULTER. I sincerely appreciate 
the gentleman's comments. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. It has been 10 years 
that I have served on the subcommittee 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. I have had 
the opportunity year after year of 
watching him as he has conducted the 
most intelligent and searching examina- 
tion of witnesses who were justifying the 
requests before us. I think the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee as 
a whole will agree that there is no man 
on the committee who excels him in his 
ability to represent properly the view- 
point of the House of Representatives in 
dealing with the executive branch of the 
Government and give intelligent, care- 
ful, and lengthy consideration to the 
items before our subcommittee. 

It has never been charged by anyone 
before that Mr. Rooney was crusading 
against any department of the Govern- 
ment. There have been agencies of the 
Government which were vulnerable, and 
Mr. Rooney has found that vulnerability 
and done his best to correct it. There 
were some situations that were very 
glaring. But in no instance has he done 
anything to affect adversely the Foreign 
Service Institute, nor has he done any- 
thing that could be termed a deliberate 
act to reduce the effectiveness of the 
State Department. 

This reporter whose name has been 
mentioned said that Mr. ROONEY was 
an obscure Member of this body, al- 
though a very powerful man in some 
sort of way. There are 434 witnesses 
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in this body who would refute the state- 
ment that he is an obscure Member. 
When there is a good lively scrap going 
on in the House, he is generally found 
in the middle of it, and he is a very ef- 
fective man in debate. 

With reference to these charges, if 
looking after the Government’s and the 
people’s business properly and conduct- 
ing searching examinations and de- 
manding proper justifications for ap- 
propriations requests is a crime, then 
the gentleman from New York should 
be hanged. 

If it is a virtue, he deserves the thanks 
of every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as well as the thanks of the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind comments. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I want to join my col- 
league from New York in seeking to cor- 
rect an erroneous impression which has 
appeared in the press with respect to 
Congressman Rooney. I serve with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
on the Appropriations Subcommittee 
which allocates the funds for the De- 
partment of Commerce and related 
agencies. On that committee I have 
seen him work so diligently and so con- 
scientiously and so well that the budget 
that is hammered out by our subcom- 
mittee is a good one principally because 
of the able work done by Congressman 
Rooney, and, of course, by our very fine 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Preston]. Prior to the time that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PRES- 
TON] assumed the chairmanship of this 
subcommittee, Mr. Rooney had been 
chairman of the Department of Com- 
merce and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee and Mr. Preston served with him. 
They still are a team on that budget. 
It is handled very well. I have not been 
privileged to serve with Mr. Rooney on 
the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
allots the funds for the Department of 
State, the Department of Justice, and the 
other agencies which fall within the pur- 
view of that subcommittee. I have, how- 
ever, listened to his explanations before 
the full committee when he brought in 
his bills. I have listened to his explana- 
tions of the bill both in committee and 
on the floor, and I read the hearings 
and have had an opportunity to exam- 
ine the manner in which he conducted 
the examination of witnesses who ap- 
peared before his subcommittee. He has 
been thorough. He has been fair. Iam 
startled by the statement that appears 
in the New York Times for Wednesday, 
March 19, under the byline of James 
Reston. Irecognize Mr. Reston as a very 
fine reporter. I think, perhaps, this is 
one instance of the old saying that the 
rule has its exceptions and that this is 
one of the exceptions to the rule, which 
is usually applicable to the accuracy of 
Mr. Reston’s reporting, when he states 
that Mr. RooNEy may be responsible in a 
measure for the lack of adequate appro- 
priations for the training program for 
the Foreign Service. I believe sincerely 
in training our ambassadors and our 
Foreign Service members in the lan- 
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guages of the countries in which they 
will serve. I feel quite confident that 
Mr. Rooney does also. With respect to 
the appropriations for the training pro- 
gram itself, let me state that the train- 
ing budget for the fiscal years 1949 
through 1959, the budget which was re- 
ferred to by Mr. Reston, is as follows: 
These are the figures which were al- 
lowed. 

For the fiscal year 1949, there was 
allowed the sum of $782,515. 

For 1950, the sum is as follows, but 
I should state before going into the fig- 
ures for 1950 that Mr. Rooney was not 
chairman of the committee in 1948, 
when we considered the 1949 budget. 
He was a ranking member inasmuch as 
that was the 80th Congress. In 1950, he 
became chairman of the State Depart- 
ment subcommittee and in that year 
the appropriation which was allotted 
was $964,221, an increase over the previ- 
ous year’s appropriation. 

In 1951, the appropriation was in- 
creased to $1,181,400. 

In 1952, the appropriation was in- 
creased again to $1,368,371. 

In 1953, the appropriation was cut a 
small amount to $1,245,834. 

In 1954, which was the 83d Congress 
when Mr. Rooney was not chairman, in 
that year the budget was reduced to 
$768,451. 

Nor was Mr. Rooney chairman in the 
year 1955 when the budget which was 
approved amounted to only $907,143. 

In 1956 Mr. Rooney became chairman 
of the subcommittee again, and there 
was an increase from the previous year’s 
appropriation of $907,143 to $2,007,953. 

The following year, 1957, the budget 
was again increased to $3,391,329. 

For the year 1958 the budget was 
again increased to $4,679,545. 

This year there has been a budget re- 
quest for $5,064,984; and I feel confident 
that Mr. Rooney will not only come up 
with an accurate and a very detailed 
and searching examination, but I am 
sure also that he will give it a sympa- 
thetic examination and do everything 
he can in behalf of a reasonable and 
adequate appropriation for the training 
service. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me and for permitting me to put into 
the Recor an accurate statement of the 
appropriations as they have been made 
for the last 10 years. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for his enlightening 
remarks, 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I cannot sit here 
and listen to this explanation of the 
position of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] without adding my 
own tribute to him for his fairness, for 
his sense of justice, and for what is 
most valuable to us all, his sense of due 
economy. 

I would like to say further to the 
gentleman from New York, that I as a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee have visited in many lands, 
many capitals, the homes of ambassa- 
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dors, and many consulates, and never 
anywhere have I heard anything but 
friendly praise of Mr. Rooney’s efforts. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Illinois for her remarks. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I desire to associate 
myself, Mr. Speaker, with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. I did not 
read the article to which the gentleman 
has made reference and had not heard 
of it until he brought it to the attention 
of the House this afternoon. But I do 
know that the membership of this 
House knows and appreciates the serv- 
ices of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney]. There is no more able, 
conscientious, hard-working Member of 
this body than the gentleman from New 
York, JOHN ROONEY. 

We have learned that we can rely on 
his recommendations from the great 
subcommittee over which he presides. 
We have learned that when he comes in 
here with a bill he comes prepared on 
every item in it, and that he has thor- 
oughly exhausted the background of 
every request from the departments of 
the Government with which he deals. 
He has performed an invaluable service 
over the years to the Congress, to the 
State Department, and to the country. 
I know that when I say this I am speak- 
ing the sentiments of every Member of 
this House. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the distin- 
guished majority whip for those fine 
remarks. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was pleased to hear the remarks made 
by the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH]. The gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois is a minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, a committee 
on which I am privileged to serve on the 
majority side; so I think you can accept 
the gentlewoman’s remarks and my re- 
marks as reflecting the sentiment, I 
would say, of all the members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs as 
to the outstanding service that JOHN 
Rooney is rendering to the State De- 
partment and to our Nation. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, in many coun- 
tries for the first time there is available 
to people at the grassroots the classics of 
our American democracy, cheap, inex- 
pensive volumes translated into many 
tongues and languages, and there in 
these foreign lands for the first time 
these people at the grassroots are drink- 
ing in and absorbing and being inspired 
by the classics that fired our forefathers. 

We are deeply indebted to JoHN 
Rooney for his devotion to this country 
and its ideals and in the furtherance of 
the ideals of this country being careful, 
of course, that the money should be used 
wisely. I feel that from the expenditure 
of every penny that goes through his 
hands, our Nation and our cause receive 
the utmost in value. 

CIV——357 
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In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, JOHN 
Rooney is one of the great Americans 
of our time. : 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am pleased to yield 
to our very distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
everyone knows of the ability, the stand- 
ing and the prestige of our friend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney], 
not only in the House but in the Senate. 
He is one of the most influential and ef- 
fective Members of this body. As has 
been stated by previous speakers, he is 
one of the ablest debaters in this body. 

His leadership is superb. He is a man 
of definite mind, and that is what we 
need in this world today, men and wo- 
men in public life who have confidence 
in themselves in order to meet the 
problems that confront not only our Na- 
tion but the troubled world. 

The gentleman from New York, 
Joun Rooney, is possessed of the ele- 
ments of leadership so important at all 
times in public life, particularly in the 
world of today and more particularly by 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States who have to pass upon so much 
and so many important matters of con- 
cern to the people of our country and 
to the people of the world. 

As evidence of the high regard in 
which he is held by the colleagues of 
his own party, he was elected chairman 
of the Democratie caucus in the 84th 
Congress. We all know what it means 
to be elected chairman of the caucus in 
either party. It is clear evidence of the 
profound respect that the membership 
of a party, Republican or Democrat, has 
in the one that they elect as chairman 
of their caucus. On that occasion he 
was unanimously elected. On innumer- 
able occasions he has been designated 
by the Speaker to preside over the 
Committee of the Whole of the House of 
Representatives considering very im- 
portant legislation. He was selected not 
only because of his ability to control the 
House but also because of his extensive 
knowledge of parliamentary law. 

So far as I am concerned, there is no 
man I have greater respect for than 
the gentlemen from New York, Congress- 
man ROONEY. 

He is honorable and trustworthy in 
every respect. He is a man of deep 
faith and a man whose high motives 
cannot be challenged or attacked, be- 
cause they are above reproach, 

I have respect for Jim Reston. I have 
read his articles throughout the years. 
In writing the article he did last week, 
however, he was clearly out of character. 
I do not know what prompted him to 
get out of character, In any event, Jim 
Reston usually does not write an article 
which constitutes a personal attack upon 
any individual, and particularly when 
it undertakes to undermine that individ- 
ual by impugning his motives, or other- 
wise. I am sorry that Jim Reston wrote 
this article because while I have not al- 
ways agreed with him, I have profound 
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respect for him and I dislike to see the 
respect I have for him even slightly im- 
paired. I must in all frankness admit 
that the article he wrote about our 
friend, Joun Rooney, has at least 
slightly impaired my profound respect 
which I heretofore held for him, not that 
Reston cares whether I have profound 
respect for him or not. But that is a 
matter for me to determine. The fact 
is I did respect him. I still hope he 
will get back on the track again of being 
objective on broad questions, in which 
field he is so capable and in which field 
he wields such a powerful influence, and 
that this is not an indication he is going 
to take the journey of picking out in- 
dividuals here and there and concentrat- 
ing his articles upon attacking them. 

In the case of JoHN Rooney, he picked 
the wrong man, because everything he 
said about JoHN Rooney is completely 
contradicted by the facts and by the evi- 
dence. I have only met Jim Reston a 
few times, I know him more through 
his articles than by personal contact, 
but I have read to some degree charac- 
ter in his articles. 

If I have any knowledge of the man 
writing this article, why, I am going to 
be awfully disappointed if he does not 
write another article apologizing to JOHN 
Rooney for what he had to say about. 
him in this article. The only one who 
has really suffered by this is Jim Reston, 
and the only one who can really recover 
himself from the impairment, in the 
minds, at least, of the Members of the 
House who have great respect for JOHN 
Rooney, is Jim Reston. I am addressing 
myself conservatively and impartially 
and objectively. Knowing JOHN Rooney 
as I do and as our colleagues do, I am 
sorry that Jim Reston wrote the article 
he did, because the only one who was im- 
paired in his standing by writing the 
article was Jim Reston and not JoHN 
Rooney, and the only way that Jim Res- 
ton can recover the impaired prestige is 
by getting back on the track, by apolo- 
gizing to JoHN Rooney in the first in- 
stance—and I hope he is big enough to 
do that, and I assume he is—but in get- 
ting back on the track and apologizing 
first, and keeping and adhering to that 
pathway that he has so consistently fol- 
lowed throughout the years in writing on 
broad questions of national and interna- 
tional policy, a field in which he is so ably 
qualified. Jim Reston is not the man to 
write that kind of an article, but Reston 
was out of character, and he was badly 
mistaken when he wrote the article he 
did about JOHN Rooney. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
for his fine tribute to our colleague. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not had the opportunity to read the arti- 
cle to which my colleague from New 
York has referred, but I could not let 
this opportunity go by tonight without 
saying a word about my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [JOHN 
Rooney]. There have been times when 
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I have not quite agreed with the in- 
dividual position he has taken on cer- 
tain legislation, but there has never been 
a time since I have been a Member of 
this House, for the past 12 years, that 
I have not had the greatest admiration 
and respect for JoHN Rooney’s ability 
and integrity and the manner in which 
he has approached his problems, and 
particularly those on this most important 
Committee on Appropriations. I have 
gone to him on many occasions to dis- 
cuss different matters with him, and I 
have always come away with the con- 
fidence that he knew exactly what he 
was talking about and that he ap- 
proached the subject with a great back- 
ground of knowledge. I think that it is 
sad today that anyone would attack a 
great American and a great Congress- 
man, one so devoted to the job as he 
has been for all the years I have been 
here. His integrity and his motives are 
beyond question. I admire JOHN ROONEY 
as a great man and I admire him as a 
friend, and I would like to pay my re- 
spects to him tonight and also say that 
Iam very sorry that anyone has attacked 
him or his activities in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for those fine com- 
ments. 

May I conclude by assuring our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], that our respect for him has 
not diminished one iota, and we wish 
him well, much happiness and continued 
success in his service to his constituency 
and to our country. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEOGH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my distinct pleasure to have known 
our very capable and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney], for many years antedat- 
ing his membership in this body. The 
reputation he justifiably earned in 
Brooklyn as a lawyer and as one of the 
top trial assistants to the district attor- 
ney there was just a prelude to his 
wider, stronger, and more justified rep- 
utation as a Member of this body. His 
indefatigable application to duty, his 
broad liberal philosophy, his mastery of 
the details of the legislative process are 
qualities that we have come to recog- 
nize, respect, and to expect from him. 
We are proud of him as a fellow Brook- 
lynite and fellow New Yorker, and we 
are prouder of him as an effective, con- 
scientious, and dedicated Member of the 
House of Representatives. To us, criti- 
cism of his position on any specific 
items, especially when that criticism is 
not founded upon the facts, is a practice 
that we quite naturally abhor. Others 
have addressed themselves to this crit- 
icism and have to my complete satis- 
faction proven the utter baselessness of 
such criticism. As public officials we 
must, I suppose, expect to find some who 
do not agree, but we can and do expect 
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that that disagreement will be based on 
logic and reason and in some way re- 
lated to the facts. Our confidence in 
the integrity, perspective, and diligence 
of our colleague, Mr. Rooney, remains 
unshaken and our plea to him is merely 
to continue the fine work that he has 
done over the years. 


CURRENT UNEMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRIMBLE). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Apponizio] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker. a re- 
sponsible realistic appraisal of the pres- 
ent economic conditions can no longer 
avoid the conclusion of the seriousness 
and gravity of our present economic 
recession. Painful as it may be, we must 
admit that all economic indicators point 
to a continued sagging in the economic 
conditions and sufficient danger signals 
exist that this recession may start feed- 
ing upon itself and that it will develop 
into a depression. 

But I do not predict a depression. I 
believe that immediate positive action 
on the part of Congress could turn the 
tide and bring our dynamic economy on 
the road to prosperity and plenty. Much 
as I regret to say it, we can no longer 
expect that the administration will 
awaken to the needs of the people and 
see the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion and provide a needed program. 

It is up to us in Congress to act. 


THE ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


The best available estimates of cur- 
rent unemployment is that the total 
number of unemployed in the country 
is reaching about 5.5 million, and this 
does not measure all the victims of the 
current decline in economic activity. 
Millions of workers are now employed 
4, 3, or even less days per week. The 
senior Senator from Illinois, who is also 
one of the foremost economists in the 
country, PauL Dovctas, has estimated 
that part-time employment forced by 
present economic conditions is equiva- 
lent to 1,250,000 total unemployment. 
This means that the effective unem- 
ployment in the country now is in excess 
of 6% million persons. In other words, 
one out of every 10 people in the labor 
force now is unemployed. 

This has resulted in a serious decline 
in the income of people. According to 
the Department of Commerce, wages and 
salaries between August 1957 and Feb- 
ruary 1958 have declined by more than 
$7 billion. To give you an idea of the 
great magnitude of the decline in wages 
and salaries in the past 6 months—it 
is equal to the total wages and salaries 
earned during a whole year in the nine 
Northwestern States, including Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wyoming or to the total wages and 
salaries in my own State, New Jersey. 

The evidence of the gravity of this sit- 
uation continues to pile up. A recent 
Department of Commerce release—and 
nobody would accuse the Honorable Sin- 
clair Weeks as being a prophet of 
gloom and doom—announced that ex- 
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pected investment by businessmen in 
plant and equipment during the cur- 
rent year will decline by $5 billion com- 
pared with the past year. This is a de- 
cline of more than 13 percent from 1957. 

On the same day that the Department 
of Commerce released the disappoint- 
ing report about the decline in business 
investments, the Federal Reserve Board 
published its annual Consumers Re- 
search Survey. 

This consumers report has been pub- 
lished annually since the end of World 
War II. This year, in showing the ex- 
pectations of the American consuming 
public during the coming year, it re- 
vealed a marked rise in pessimism about 
the general outlook of the economic po- 
sition during the year ahead. There has 
been an especially sharp falling off in 
the plans of consumers to buy new cars, 
as well as significant decline in their 
plans to buy new homes. 

Another report released this week 
showed that industrial production in the 
country has declined to the lowest level 
recorded in more than 3 years. 


CONDITIONS IN NEWARK, N. J. 


This is not a sectional recession or 
one that has affected only a few selected 
industries. The present recession is all 
pervading and it has affected all areas 
within the country. Latest available 
statistics on the percentage of persons 
drawing unemployment insurance for 
those who are covered by unemployment 
insurance indicates that in almost a third 
of the States more than one out of 10 
covered employees are now drawing un- 
employment insurance. Among the 
States with this alarming level of un- 
employment can be found Arkansas and 
Mississippi in the South; Maine in New 
England; Pennsylvania in the Central 
Atlantic States; Michigan in the Middle 
West; many of the Mountain States and 
Oregon and Washington on the Pacific 
Coast. No region in the country has 
escaped this plague of recession and un- 
employment. 

For New Jersey, the total insured un- 
employed, according to the latest avail- 
able figures, exceeds 150,000, and is ap- 
proaching the 10 percent mark. 

Newark, which I have the honor to 
represent, has also suffered from the 
present recession. My latest data indi- 
cate that more than 73,000 people or 
almost 8 percent of the labor force in 
the Newark labor-market area, are un- 
employed. I might add that one of the 
major factors for the increased unem- 
ployment in Newark is a result of the 
plant shutdowns due to the cancellation 
of Government contracts. 

A careful analysis of this situation in- 
dicates that we cannot, I am sorry to 
say, expect any improvements in the im- 
mediate future. This at least is the 
situation in Newark which I know best 
and I think, in other areas of the coun- 
try. The latest report of the usually 
careful and thoughtful department of 
labor and industry for the State of New 
Jersey indicates that it does not expect 
any changes in the employment picture 
in the months ahead. The conclusion 
of this department indicates the reverse: 


Scarcity of Government contracts and 
civilian orders has made employers skeptical 
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of early improvement. Many are fearful of 
being forced to drop more of their skilled 
workers because of the poor business outlook. 


A BOLD PROGRAM URGENTLY NEEDED 


The country is now reaping the fruits 
of the administration high-interest, 
tight-money policies. These policies in- 
stead of leading to the arrest of the infla- 
tion have resulted in more than 3 percent 
increase in the cost of living during the 
past year, and the latest statistics have 
continued to show a rise in cost of living 
despite the serious recession that the 
country is experiencing. But while the 
administration was ready and eager to 
act when it came to increasing interest 
rates and bringing bonanzas to the 
bankers, it is almost reluctant and hesi- 
tant to offer a positive program to help 
the unemployed. 

The evidence is conclusive that we are 
now facing a serious economic down- 
trend. This is no longer a matter of 
partisan analysis. I fully hope that in 
face of the gravity of the situation we 
will all get together from both sides of 
the aisle to support a program which 
will reverse the present recession and re- 
turn the country to prosperity. 

TAX REDUCTION 


First, I believe, is needed positive ac- 
tion to increase the purchasing power of 
the consumer and to bolster his sagging 
confidence. As I have indicated earlier, 
the Federal Reserve Board has con- 
cluded on the basis of its consumer opin- 
ion study that buying of automobiles 
and other major durable consumer goods 
is going to drop during the current year. 
An immediate tax reduction which would 
increase the take-home pay of consum- 
ers would bolster purchasing power. It 
is the quickest and most effective way 
to expand consumer buying. To achieve 
this end, I have introduced H. R. 2376. 
Many other distinguished colleagues in 
this House have introduced similar or 
identical bills. Briefly, my bill calls for 
increasing the personal exemptions of 
the taxpayer for himself, his spouse and 
his dependents from $600 to $800. It is 
estimated that by the passage of this 
bill, we will increase consumer purchas- 
ing power by about $5 billion, or by al- 
most the same amount that investment 
is expected to decline during the cur- 
rent year. Relief from the burdensome 
and inequitable excise taxes is also 
essential. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 


But I do not believe that the tax re- 
duction alone would be sufficient at this 
time to stimulate the economy and to 
create full employment. Other positive 
programs are necessary. Many Ameri- 
can communities have been lagging dur- 
ing the period of inflation and rising 
government costs in building necessary 
public facilities. I think that the pres- 
ent time is particularly propitious to 
make up this deficiency. With this view 
in mind, I have introduced a bill which 
would provide funds up to $2.5 billion 
to be expended in labor-surplus areas 
to build needed public facilities, which 
are essential for the health and welfare 
of the people in these communities. The 
renovation of public facilities in the 
several communities in the United 
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States would not only improve living 
conditions in these communities, but 
would make possible greater economic 
growth and increase productivity in the 
years ahead. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Meanwhile, along with trying to bol- 
ster the economy, we must not forget 
the foremost victims of the present re- 
cession—those who have become unem- 
ployed during the past few months. 
Many of the present 3.5 million persons 
drawing unemployment insurance will 
have their subsistence payments expire 
before they succeed in finding new jobs. 
As a matter of fact, during the first 2 
months of the present year, the unem- 
ployment insurance of about 300,000 
workers has expired. While no statis- 
tics are available, it is safe to assume 
that many of these workers have not 
found new jobs and have had to depend 
upon public assistance for their sub- 
sistence. I believe that Congress should 
immediately extend the period of entitle- 
ment for unemployment benefits. My 
bill, H. R. 11381, would authorize tem- 
porary unemployment benefits for indi- 
viduals who exhaust their benefits rights 
under existing State law. 

Not only is the duration of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits too brief but 
they are also entirely too low. For 
1957, average benefits were only one- 
third of the total earnings of employees. 
Congressional action is long overdue in 
this area. Frankly, it is difficult for 
some States to increase unemployment 
insurance while others maintain low 
benefits. It would give those States 
with low unemployment insurance bene- 
fits an unfair competitive advantage over 
the States which increased their bene- 
fits. Congress must therefore act to 
equalize the level of benefits in the vari- 
ous States and establish minimum ac- 
ceptable standards. This is not only 
desirable during a period of recession 
when it is essential to increase the pur- 
chasing power of consumers, but it is 
sound legislation also for periods of pros- 
perity. It is gratifying that the House 
Ways and Means Committee has sched- 
uled hearings this week on H. R. 11381 
and other legislation in this field. 

THE EXPANSION OF DEFENSE 

Last, but not least, we must expand 
our Defense Establishment. This legis- 
lation is necessary regardless of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. For 


` several years now our defense establish- 


ments have suffered serious cutbacks be- 
cause of the administration’s emphasis 
upon a balanced budget. I am glad to 
see that in this area the administration 
has already taken steps to expand de- 
fense orders. Building up our national 
defense is particularly appropriate at 
this time during the recession, because 
not only will it fulfill a vital need of the 
Free World, but it will also help the 
economy. 

We all know that prosperity is needed 
not only to prevent suffering of unem- 
ployment and privation, but our national 
interests and our very security require 
full employment in the United States. 
The propaganda value of unemployment 
and destitution in the United States is 
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immeasurable to the Communists in the 
cold-war propaganda campaign. 

I am pleased that the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which I am 
a member, will hold extensive hearings, 
beginning April 14, on our nationwide un- 
employment problem. As our distin- 
guished chairman has stated, “to take a 
wait-and-see attitude before we act could 
prove disastrous.” We cannot be indif- 
ferent to the human misery involved in 
the recession nor can we ignore its dev- 
astating effect upon the foreign eco- 
nomic and political position of the United 
States. 

The program which I have outlined is 
urgently needed and essential at the 
present time. But it is not just a means 
to combat our present recession. The 
legislation enacted now will serve to 
strengthen the economy during periods 
of prosperity as well. 


HOLD TO OUR PRINCIPLES 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call my colleagues atten- 
tion to one aspect of the United States 
recognition of the United Arab Republic 
which has been largely and I believe very 
improperly ignored. I am speaking of 
the failure of the State Department to 
make clear this country’s position toward 
the discriminatory policy of some Arab 
nations with respect to their recognition 
of the passports of American Jews and to 
request clarification of the policy of the 
combined Arab state. This question as- 
sumes major proportions particularly in 
view of the intent announced by Egyp- 
tian and Syrian spokesmen to pursue a 
policy of anti-Israel activities and con- 
sidering that Syria now refuses to admit 
Jews within her borders. 

The refusal of Arab nations to issue 
visas to any but non-Jews appears now to 
be a firmly entrenched practice. At 
every point where this issue has come up 
the United States has acquiesced before 
a policy in complete opposition to Ameri- 
can concepts of religious freedom. The 
most glaring example concerned the re- 
newal of the American airbase lease at 
Dhahran. The State Department at 
that time agreed to a clause which bound 
us to staff the base only with personnel 
which were not objectionable to the Saudi 
Arabian Government. This of course re- 
fers to employees and personnel of the 
Jewish faith. When Mr. Dulles refused 
to insist that the clause be omitted, he 
gave this country’s tacit approval to a 
practice that is anathema to the Amer- 
ican people. 

As for the indignities that our citizens 
who are Jewish suffer when they must 
travel in the Middle East, perhaps we can 
do nothing to effect a change. But when 
we do have the opportunity to demand 
equal treatment for our citizens abroad 
I firmly believe that we must be bound 
to act in a manner that is consistent 
with the principles on which we tell the 
world this Nation is based. 
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We are told that we have effectively 
been forced to go along with policies that 
we do not approve because such a sacri- 
fice might make possible the realization 
of the larger goal of winning friends and 
influencing people in the Middle East. 
Everything must be subordinate to the 
principle that guides our foreign policy 
in that part of the world—that is—that 
the eventuality to be avoided at all costs 
is that Russia should be allowed to 
strengthen her position. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not for a minute 
disagree that this is a question of over- 
riding importance. I am fully aware of 
the need to establish Western sympathies 
in the Middle East. But there are some 
principles that cannot and must not be 
sacrificed no matter how valid and mo- 
mentous the ultimate foreign policy goal 
might be. I believe that the democratic 
principles which we advertise are those 
which represent the greatest force for 
good in the Middle East; they are our 
strongest bargaining points. When we 
abandon one that is as basic as religious 
freedom, we undermine our own 
strength, we lose the respect of the very 
people whose sympathy we are trying to 
win, and we leave ourselves open to the 
unanswerable accusation that our prin- 
ciples have meaning only when we find 
it expedient to invoke them. 

This is a nation that can operate from 
a position of strength. The product we 
are selling is the best on the market— 
one that we need never apologize for, nor 
distort as changing climate dictates. 
But in glossing over the question sf al- 
most certain religious discrimination on 
the part of the United Arab Republic we 
demonstrated a weakness and lack of 
faith in ourselves that added to our lack 
of courage in the past can only damage 
our position in the final analysis. 

The following article by Milton Fried- 
man of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
is a thoughtful presentation of the issues 
involved, and I quote it for the benefit 
of those Members who might not other- 
wise have an opportunity to read it: 
How OUR STATE DEPARTMENT IGNORED A 

Human Issun— IN RECOGNIZING NASSER’S 

New DOMAIN, WR Coutp Have CHALLENGED 

BLATANT ARAB PRACTICE, BUT TossEp IT 

Away 

(By Milton Friedman) 

WasnHIncTon.—Does the State Department 
insist on equal passport privileges for Amer- 
ican travelers of Jewish faith? This issue 
emerged when United States diplomatic rec- 
ognition was granted to the new United Arab 
Republic of Egypt and Syria. 

A rare opportunity existed for the State 
Department to challenge Arab discrimination 
against American Jews. It involved the hu- 
man dignity of over 5 million citizens. The 
United States admits Arab visitors without 
regard to religion. But Americans have been 
barred from Arab lands merely because of 
their faith. 

Secretary of State Dulles is devoted to re- 
ligious ideals. This devotion caused hope 
that he might insist on reciprocal-visa coun- 
tries respecting Americans of all faiths. 
Mr. Dulles indicated publicly that the United 
States would judge the emerging Egypt-Syria 
union by its attitude toward international 
“obligations. Arab leaders subsequently 
made known they intended, through their 
new combined state, to intensify anti- 
Israel and, apparently, anti-Jewish activities. 
: When the State Department made its de- 

cision on recognizing the new Arab unit, the 
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honoring of American Jewish citizens’ pass- 
ports was not considered a determining in- 
ternational obligation. Diplomatic recogni- 
tion was extended with good wishes and 
without mention of this defeat. 

International obligations normally include 
the honoring by any new state of all United 
States passports. However, a State Depart- 
ment source pointed out that America is not 
required to insist on this. Officials deemed 
it diplomatically expedient tacitly to ignore 
the matter. They were anxious to avoid a 
Jewish issue, pointing out that Soviet Rus- 
sia is wooing the Arab world. 

Syria bars American Jews as a matter of 
policy. Exceptions were made for one or 
two propagandists, describing themselves as 
Jews, who visited Syria for purposes of anti- 
Israel and anti-Zionist propaganda. Dollar- 
hungry Egypt admitted most non-Israeli 
Jewish tourists. But some were rejected 
and insulted. Against this background, it 
was expected that the State Department 
would ask the Egypt-Syria union for clarifi- 
cation on whether present discriminations 
would continue. 

A State Department official thought this 
over. He pointed out an interesting consid- 
eration. If the United Arab Republic (Egypt- 
Syria) were challenged, then what about 
America’s Arab friends? He referred to the 
Arab Federation now linking Iraq and Jor- 
dan. Both Iraq and Jordan have flagrantly 
refused to honor United States passports 
held by Jews. 

The State Department is trying to per- 
suade Iraq and Jordan of American friend- 
ship. Their cooperation against commu- 
nism is sought. Knowing the Iraqi and Jor- 
danian hatred for Israel, American diplomats 
consider it unwise to press for admission of 
United States Jews. A point is made about 
the physical safety of Jewish travelers. But 
intercession for Jews, although American 
citizens, might jeopardize the larger diplo- 
matic objectives, according to this view; it 
could be interpreted in Baghdad or Amman 
as pro-Jewish. 

Pan-American World Airways informs pas- 
sengers that Jews cannot disembark or 
change planes at Baghdad. This applies to 
Jews of American nationality. An American 
non-Jew may enjoy full protection of his 
passport and stroll about the airport. But 
an American Jew must sit quietly on the 
plane. 

State Department officials know that their 
colleagues of Jewish faith are unwelcome in 
Iraq and Jordan—the partners forming the 
friendly Arab Federation. Personnel of the 
United States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration occasionally need to visit Bagh- 
dad or Amman to aid those countries. But 
when department and section heads in 
Washington realize the employee is a Jew, 
however specially qualified, a substitute is 
quickly sought. Iraq and Jordan receive 
huge grants of economic and military aid 
paid for by United States taxpayers of all 
religions. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
could raise embarrassing questions. On 
July 26, 1956, the Senate unanimously 
adopted a resolution that stressed the pri- 
mary principle of our Nation that there shall 
be no distinction among United States citi- 
zens based on their individual religious af- 
filiations (and that) any attempt by foreign 
nations to create such distinctions generally 
is inconsistent with our principles. Both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties in 
1956 adopted platform planks opposing for- 
eign religious discrimination against Ameri- 
cans. 

Secretary Dulles’ present policy of allow- 
ing foreign governments to discriminate 
against Americans on religious grounds dif- 
fers sharply from earlier official policies. In 
1893 Czarist Russia sought to deny visas to 
naturalized American Jews and question visa 
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applicants at the Russian Embassy about 
their religion. 

An indignant State Department then told 
the czarist regime something of American 
ideals. On February 28, 1893, Acting Secre- 
tary of State William F. Wharton informed 
Moscow: 

“It is not constitutionally within the 
power of this Government or any of its au- 
thorities to apply a religious test in qualifi- 
cation of equal rights of all citizens of the 
United States; and it is therefore impossible 
to acquiesce in the application of such a test, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
by agents of a foreign power, to the impair- 
ment of the rights of any American citizen 
or in derogation of the certificate of this 
Government to the fact of such citizenship.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DU- 
RATION MUST BE EXTENDED 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
Official figures indicate that 5.2 million 
people were totally unemployed in the 
country as of February 1958. Additional 
millions of people have only part-time 
employment because of the declining 
economic activity in the country. Care- 
ful estimates have suggested that the 
part-time economic unemployment is 
equivalent to an additional 1.2 million 
total unemployed as far as the impact 
upon take-home pay or purchasing pow- 
er is concerned. 

The much hoped for recovery from the 
present recession has not been realized. 
Indications are that during March, in- 
stead of a seasonal upturn, the recession 
is deepening and the situation is becom- 
ing graver by the day. 

While all sectors of the economy have 
suffered from the present recession in 
terms of reduced profits or income, ob- 
viously the most seriously injured vic- 
tims of the present economic conditions 
are those who are unemployed. The 
latest figures indicate that about 3.5 mil- 
lion people are dependent for their liveli- 
hood upon unemployment insurance. We 
have allowed unemployment insurance to 
deteriorate over the prosperous years and 
now we find that payments are entirely 
inadequate, even for subsistence, and the 
duration of unemployment benefits is 
entirely too short. 

In 1957 average unemployment bene- 
fits were only barely over a third of the 
regular gross pay of average salaries in 
covered employment. When unemploy- 
ment insurance was enacted as part of 
the social-security legislation of the thir- 
ties, it was expected that the benefits 
would amount to at least half of the earn- 
ings of individuals. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to boost unemployment-insurance 
benefits. But we cannot expect at this 
time that the States will act or will 
act swiftly enough. The administration 
over the past 5 years has exhorted the 
States to increase their unemployment- 
insurance benefits but with little suc- 
cess. We cannot expect the States to 
act at this time when the unemployment- 
insurance burden has been increasing. 
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Another basic shortcoming of unem- 
ployment insurance is that the duration 
of benefits is entirely too short. During 
a period of prosperity, the duration of 
unemployment insurance is not very im- 
portant because most workers can se- 
cure new jobs before the normal period 
of 26 weeks of benefits expires. But, in 
this present grave situation, this is no 
longer the case. During the first 2 
months of 1958 about 300,000 unem- 
ployed persons exhausted their unem- 
ployment insurance. In most cases, it 
is highly probable that these people have 
not succeeded in getting jobs and there- 
fore are dependent upon public assist- 
ance or other charity for their sub- 
sistence. If the present slump con- 
tinues, the number of people who sub- 
sist on unemployment insurance and 
public assistance is going to increase. 

A compassion for the suffering of the 
unemployed and their families requires 
that we do not allow these people to re- 
main without any means of subsistence 
during these hard times that the econ- 
omy is experiencing. In addition, the 
exhaustion of unemployment insurance 
also harms the economy because it robs 
people of their meager purchasing power 
and thus gives rise to breadlines and 
to a psychology of depression. We must 
therefore prevent at all costs the ex- 
haustion of unemployment insurance 
before the unemployed receive jobs. 

In order to overcome the present great 
deficiencies of the unemployment system, 
my bill, H. R. 11335, would boost unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and extend 
the length of these benefits. Briefly, 
H. R. 11335 provides for the following: 

First. It would boost the unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to at least half 
of the earnings of an individual who be- 
comes unemployed, provided that the 
benefits are not in excess of two-thirds 
of the average weekly wages earned by 
employees within the State. 

Second, The duration of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits would be ex- 
tended to 40 weeks. 

Third. The Federal Government would 
pay the State unemployment insurance 
fund the difference between current 
penans and the benefits paid under the 

I believe that this bill is greatly needed 
and that it would avoid untold suffering 
and also help the economy. I urge the 
Ways and Means Committee to give im- 
ee favorable consideration to H. R. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF BYE- 
LORUSSIAN DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, to- 
ward the end of World War I many na- 
tionality groups in Europe, who had suf- 
fered for centuries under oppressive 
alien rulers, attained sovereign status by 
proclaiming their independence. That 
was one of the most welcome results of 
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a terrible and destructive war. Subject 
nationalities of the Austrian-Hungarian 
and Russian Empires threw off the de- 
tested alien yokes, and one by one, the 
Czechoslovaks, the Estonians, the Lat- 
vians, the Lithuanians, the Poles, the 
Ukrainians, and others joyfully declared 
their independence. 

The Byelorussians did likewise. After 
the overthrow of the czarist regime in 
the Russian revolution in 1917 the cen- 
tral government of Russia was put out 
of business, and anarchy was spreading 
in many parts of the country. Subject 
nationality groups were looking out for 
themselves, and before long many of 
them broke away from the old decadent 
empire. 

The Byelorussians, who had lived un- 
der the Russian czars for several cen- 
turies, had had their own sovereign 
independent state before the birth of 
the Russian Empire. During the period 
of foreign rule they carefully guarded 
many of their national traditions. They 
therefore seized upon the welcome 
chance provided by World War I, and 
proclaimed their independence on March 
25, 1918. Then they formed their own 
democratic form of government in their 
historic capital city Minsk, and in the 
short time allotted to them, they began 
to rebuild their war-torn country. Un- 
fortunately, however, the poor Byelorus- 
sians were not to long enjoy their 
richly deserved reward. In December of 
that very year the bloody Bolsheviks 
were on the warpath; their Red army 
overran Byelorussia, annexed it to the 
Soviet Union, and some 10 million Bye- 
lorussians became its helpless victims. 

Since then, for almost 40 years, Bye- 
lorussians have been living under the 
oppressive yoke of their detested Com- 
munist tyrants. Their lives have been 
curtailed and regimented. Their labor 
is ruthlessly exploited. ‘Their move- 
ments and behavior are closely watched 
by the ubiquitous state police, and they 
are forced to work for the Moscow-con- 
trolled Communist state. Their beloved 
country is now unlike a large prison 
house, Their tyrannical bosses are try- 
ing to extinguish all ethnic and na- 
tional sentiments, including all hopes of 
freedom for Byelorussia. Fortunately, 
even under these most abominable and 
almost unbearable conditions, the lib- 
erty-loving Byelorussians still cling to 
many of their ideals of freedom and in- 
dependence. They still sustain the un- 
dying hope that some day they will be 
able to shake off Communist tyranny 
and live in freedom in their beloved 
homeland. By joining in the celebra- 
tion of their 40th Independence Day. I 
earnestly hope that before long it will 
be possible for these stouthearted Bye- 
lorussians to attain their simple but 
noble national goal, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Becker, for 1 week, March 29 to 
April 6, 1958, on account of official busi- 
ness. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

“ ScHWENGEL, for 1 hour, on Monday 
next. 

Mr. Barr, for 10 minutes, on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MEADER, for 30 minutes, on Mon- 
day, March 31, 1958. 

Mr. Gusser, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, April 17. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on tomorrow. 

Mr. Betts (at the request of Mr. THOM- 
son of Wyoming), for 1 hour, on April 15. 

Mr. Becker (at the request of Mr. 
THomson of Wyoming), for 1 hour, on 
April 22. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hype and to include a letter to the 
members of the Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Focarty, to revise and extend re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
today and to include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Knutson (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) in two instances, in each to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT). 

Mr. FuLTON (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHurorp (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and include extraneous matier. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. METCALF, and to include a speech 
by Mr. MONTOYA. 

Mr. Gusser and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Keating and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: f 

H. R. 10843. An act to amend section 114 
of the Soil Bank Act with respect to com- 
pliance with corn acreage allotments. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, March 28, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: : S 


1754. A letter from the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material (Procurement), Department 
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of the Navy, transmitting the Department 
of the Navy’s Semiannual Report of Re- 
search and Development Procurement Ac- 
tions of $50,000 and Over for the Period 
July 1 Through December 31, 1957, pursuant 
to title 10 United States Code, section 2357; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1755. A letter from the assistant to the 
president, the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, transmitting the report of ac- 
tivities of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters for the year ending December 
$1, 1957; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

1756. A letter from the assistant secretary, 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
transmitting the report of activities of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters for 
the year 1957; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1757. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a 
report of the Bureau of Accounts covering 
restoration of balances withdrawn from ap- 
propriation and fund accounts under the 
control of the Treasury Department, pur- 
suant to Public Law 798, 84th Congress; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 11518. A bill to authorize the 
construction of modern naval vessels; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1574). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H. R. 10015. A bill to continue un- 
til the close of June 30, 1959, the suspension 
of duties and import taxes on metal scrap, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1575). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1118. An act to facilitate 
the administration and development of the 
Whitman National Monument, in the State 
of Washington, by authorizing the acquisi- 
tion of additional land for the monument, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1577). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5984. A bill to au- 
thorize the exchange of certain lands at 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison National 
Monument, Colo., and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1578). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2230. An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands to the Charlotte Rudland Dansie 
Association; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1576). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 11687. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of the blind; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. R. 11688. A bill to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
relating to the mailing or transportation of 
obscene or crime-inciting matter; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 11689. A bill to provide that the 
amount of social security benefit based on 
disability will not be reduced by any benefits 
awarded under the laws administered by the 
Veterans“ Administration or Armed Forces 
based on disability; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 11690. A bill to authorize assistance 
under the Small Business Act of 1953 to 
small-business concerns adversely affected by 
programs under the Soil Bank Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 11691. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to prohibit the de- 
duction of expenses or losses incurred in il- 
legal wagering; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H. R. 11692. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a courthouse and a Federal of- 
fice building in Chicago, Ill, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R 11693. A bill to amend part III of 
title III of the Communications Act of 1934 
in order to exempt from the provisions of 
such part vessels navigating on Chesapeake 
Bay and its tributaries; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 11694. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Clallam County, 
Wash., to the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, State of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 11695. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. R. 11696. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act, as amended, to permit indi- 
viduals entitled to old-age or survivors in- 
surance benefits to earn $250 per month 
without deductions being made from their 
benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H. R. 11697. A bill to amend the act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits in the 
harbor of New York, to extend the applica- 
tion of that act to the harbor of Hampton 
Roads; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 11698. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize free 
or reduced rate transportation for retired 
employees of air carriers, and for cther pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 11699. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall purchase cer- 
tain real property from the city of Knoxville, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. BECKER: 

H. R. 11700. A bill to authorize civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense and 
certain personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to carry firearms; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 11701. A bill to amend the Fisheries 
Cooperative Marketing Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 11702. A bill to provide that a di- 
vision of the Tax Court of the United States 
shall at all times maintain an office at Los 
Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 11703. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act so as to provide for a more effective 
distribution of Federal funds for medical 
and other remedial care; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 11704. A bill to authorize the modi- 
fication of the existing project for the New 
Melones Dam and Reservoir, Stanislaus 
River, Calif., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 11705. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that 
certain disabled veterans who were unable to 
receive education and training or vocational 
rehabilitation may receive a lump-sum set- 
tlement in lieu thereof; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 11706. A bill to provide for tempo- 
rary additional unemployment compensa- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. R. 11707. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
the Nation's pioneer lumberjacks with a 
likeness of the Lumbermen’s Memorial Mon- 
ument in the Huron National Forest on said 
stamp; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 11708. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

H. R. 11709. A bill to authorize the coin- 
age of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the Nation’s pioneer lumbermen; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 11710. A bill to provide for as- 
sistance to and cooperation with States in 
strengthening and improving State and local 
programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R.11711. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 11712. A bill to clarify paragraph 4 
of section 15 of the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942 (56 Stat. 368); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 11713. A bill to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway in Montgomery 
County, Md., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 11714. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase one 
of the limitations on grants for construction 
from $250,000 to $500,000, and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R.11715. A bill to amend the agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to increase in 
certain cases the minimum acreage allot- 
ment for cotton; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 11716. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax treatment of sales and exchanges of real 
property held for more than 1 year; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. J. Res. 584. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz and Monterey Counties from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz and Monterey Counties from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. J. Res. 586. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the designation of the week beginning on 
October 13, 1958, as National Olympic Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. J. Res. 587. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting a State from taxing certain income 
of a nonresident; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. Res. 517. Resolution favoring the appli- 
cation of the principle of self-determination 
to the people of Cyprus; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 11717. A bill for the relief of Zelda 

Glick; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 11718. A bill for the relief of James 
A. Shearer; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R.11719. A bill for the relief of Eric 
Tse-Kwong Chow and his wife, Vera Hu- 
Hsien Chow; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 11720. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Baker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: 
H. R. 11721. A bill for the relief of Chris- 
tina De Santis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

501. By Mr. BENTLEY: Resolution adopted 
by the Detroit Lithuanian Organization 
Center in Detroit, Mich., on February 16, 
1958, expressing the hope that no agreements 
will be made with the Soviet Union which 
would recognize slavery and tyranny; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 4 

502. By Mr. NIMTZ; Petition of Mrs. John 
Gentry and 14 other members of the River 
Park Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of South Bend, Ind., urging passage of legis- 
lation to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and its broadcasting over the air; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

503. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chief clerk, New York City Council, New 
York, N. Y., requesting that they be recorded 
as not favoring an increase in postal rates 
on city mail; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the address I made at the 56th an- 
nual Lincoln Day dinner of the Alle- 
gheny County Republican Executive 
Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 
13, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EpwArD 
MARTIN AT THE 56TH ANNUAL LINCOLN Day 
DINNER OF THE ALLEGHENY COUNTY REPUB- 
LICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, PITTSBURGH, 
PA., THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, 1958 
In commemorating the greatness of Abra- 

ham Lincoln we recall one of the most criti- 

cal periods in our history. 

In that time of dark tragedy, when the fate 
of the Union hung in the balance, Lincoln 
said in an address, and I quote: 

“We live in the midst of alarms; anxiety 
beclouds the future; we expect some new 
disaster with each newspaper we read.” 

In our day we too live in the midst of 
alarms and as we look to the great statesman- 
ship of Abraham Lincoln for guidance we 
find the quality so badly needed today. 

Burdened with the gravest responsibilities 
ever laid upon any President, Abraham Lin- 
coln stood firm and steadfast. He did not 
stampede. He thought things through, 
calmly and carefully. When his armies were 


being defeated because of incompetent gen- 
erals he calmly changed commanders until 
he found a competent general. 

I do not mean to minimize the job ahead 
of us. It is true that we face many complex 
problems as a nation. But this is no time to 
become jittery. 

It is a time for calm and sound reasoning, 
a time to make an inventory of our assets, to 
measure our God-given blessings of liberty 
and independence. 

It is a time for faith in America, faith in 
our system of government and in our way 
of life. It is a time to look forward with 
renewed patriotism, increased courage and 
firm determination to strengthen the defense 
of American freedom. 

At this time we have become alarmed be- 
cause the Russians were the first to launch 
a satellite into space. Many of our people 
have been influenced by emotionalism and 
feel that Russia has surpassed us in scien- 
tific achievement. Many believe that the 
Communists are far ahead of us in military 
preparation. 

But the world knows that the United 
States technology and productive capacity 
far exceeds anything the Russians have to 
offer. Our experience in two world wars is 
ample proof that productive power—sup- 
porting military strength—is decisive in 
modern war. 

No Communist propaganda can overcome 
that fundamental truth. 

I know you will agree with me that the 
defense of American freedom is not a politi- 
cal issue. It should not be debated from a 
political standpoint. Patriotic American- 
ism—not political expediency—must be the 
test by which we measure the progress and 
development of our defense preparations. 

When we apply that test we find we have 
kept pace with the Soviet in military prepa- 
ration. We have equipped our Army, Navy 
and Air Force with nuclear weapons for tac- 
tical use. We have atomic-powered sub- 
marines. We have a whole family of mis- 
siles, many in the production stage and 
many others already operational with our 
Armed Forces, Overseas bases have been 


strengthened. We have greatly improved 
the warning and control systems of our con- 
tinental defense. 

In addition we have built millions of 
homes, automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
television sets, and labor saving equipment. 
We have placed millions of dollars in col- 
leges, churches, hospitals, and other welfare 
institutions. Russia has done nothing 
along this line in 40 years of dictatorship. 

Let us for a moment consider food power 
which is probably the most important thing 
in war. We are unmatched anywhere in the 
world. Let us take the production of eggs, 
meat and milk, which are really the bases of 
food power. The United States has only 7 
percent of the world’s population. Only 13 
percent of Americans are farmers which is 
only 1 percent of the world’s population. 
Yet they produce 51 percent of the eggs, 41 
percent of the red meat and 46 percent of 
the milk used in the world. 

I bring these matters of great national 
importance to your attention because Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday anniversary is a 
most appropriate time to consider our situ- 
ation calmly and without passion. Here in 
Pittsburgh 102 years ago an outstanding 
group of patriotic American citizens assem- 
bled to consider plans for the organization 
of the Republican Party. 

It is therefore equally appropriate at this 
time to consider the record of* the last 5 
years under a Republican administration. 

We are at peace, although there have been 
many times when it seemed impossible to 
prevent a brush war. No American soldier 
has been under fire during the Eisenhower 
administration, Our enemies know and re- 
spect our real strength. 

We have curbed inflation, regardless of 
the gloomy attitude of some economists, 
labor leaders, and industrialists. Since 1953 
the dollar has declined in value from 52 
cents to a little less than 50 cents. Com- 
pare that with the loss of 48 cents in pur- 
chasing power between 1939 and 1953, when 
the Democrats were in control. 

We have passed a civil-rights bill, the first 
in 100 years, and if those who stand to 
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benefit therefrom aid us, that bill will be a 
success. 

We have stopped the trend toward social- 
ism in our Government, 

Taxes have been reduced the greatest 
amount in any period in our history. 

We have balanced the budget. 

We have reduced the number of Federal 
employees, 

We have taken the Government out of 
much private business. 

Communist and subversive leaders have 
been rooted out of important Government 
places and many have been convicted. 

Decency has been restored in Government. 

The Republican Party keeps its promises. 

Now just a moment about Pennsylvania 
government. Our present governor, an es- 
timable young man, campaign in 1954 that 
he would reduce taxes. Instead of reduc- 
ing the cost of government, State govern- 
ment has increased 40 percent. 

Pennsylvania's long-time debt is one of 
the most alarming of the whole Nation. 
The latest available report is that we have 
$860 million in authority debt and $340 
million in debt backed by the full faith 
and credit of the State. The authority debt 
is issued without vote of the people. The 
full faith and credit is voted upon by the 
people. 

You all know my philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

I think government at all levels is spend- 
ing too much money. I think government 
is doing things that the people should do 
for themselves and could do better and 
cheaper. 

I repeat, let us have faith in America, 
even though it may be necessary to have 
more bullets than butter. 

We must have a strong defense. It must 
be built on scientific knowledge, a powerful 
coordinated defense organization and re- 
serve forces, backed up by the patriotism 
and sacrifice of a people who have a pride 
in our flag and our way of life. 


The Farmer’s Interest in the Export 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an address 
on the farmer’s interest in the export 
market, which I delivered today at the 
National Conference of Organizations 
on International Trade Policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FARMER’S INTEREST IN THE EXPORT 
MARKET 


(Speech by Senator FRANK CARLSON at Na- 
tional Conference of Organizations on 
International Trade Policy, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, March 27, 1958) 

Export markets have been important to 
American farmers from the very inception of 
our country. For many years farm products 
were America’s primary export. Times have 
changed. Our country is no longer prin- 
cipally agricultural, but farm products ex- 
ports are still important. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
exporter of agricultural commodities. Last 
year we supplied 22 percent of world agri- 
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cultural exports. We sent the output from 
over 60 million acres of our farms to foreign 
ports. 

No segment of our country depends upon 
foreign markets as much as does American 
agriculture. Yes, agricultural exporting is 
one of the biggest businesses in the United 
States today. Farm product exports reached 
a record level in 1957. We moved over $4.7 
billion worth, about 13 percent of domestic 
production, to virtually every country in the 
world. This trade means dollars to our 
farmers. Exports must be maintained. 
Every effort should be made to expand them. 

In short, a vigorous trade program is vital 
to American agriculture. Now, as a Kansan, 
I know what foreign markets mean to wheat 
farmers. In 1957 the United States exported 
550 million bushels of wheat and flour equiv- 
alent valued at $958 million. This was equal 
to 55 percent of the total United States wheat 
production. When a farmer looks out at his 
wheatfields, he should remember that the 
production from 1 out of 2 of his acres moved 
to foreign customers last year. 

American wheat is not the only important 
traveler. Last year cotton exports reached 
the highest volume in a quarter century— 
7.6 million bales valued at $1.1 billion. 

Now, don’t tell me that the cotton farmers 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico haven't a real stake in 
trade. I'm sure my colleagues in the Senate 
from the South realize this. 

Tobacco producers should know that $400 
million worth of their products moved abroad 
in 1957; $350 million worth of feed grains; 
$213 million worth of soybean and cotton- 
seed oils; American cattlemen sent almost 
$380 million worth of meat, hides and skins, 
tallow, and livestock to foreign customers 
last year. And so it goes. Rice, poultry, 
and dairy products—all important export 
products. Our dairy farmers have every rea- 
son to be interested in foreign trade as their 
exports totaled over $231 million in 1957. 
New outlets for dairy products are being 
developed. 

Now why all these statistics? I went 
through this list to show that all sections 
of the United States have a real stake in 
trade. These commodities are produced in 
all of the 48 States. What would happen if 
we lost export markets and found it neces- 
sary to take out of production all or a por- 
tion of the 60 millions of acres of farmland 
producing export products? This land un- 
doubtedly would be transferred to the pro- 
duction of other commodities such as 
products, cattle, hogs, fruits, and vegetables, 
poultry, and poultry products. This in- 
creased production within our country 
would expand the supply of these commod- 
ities and would undoubtedly reduce the 
price and income of the producers now rais- 
ing such commodities. 

Therefore, all farmers whether they pro- 
duce for export or not, have a direct interest 
in keeping our exports at a high level. 

What about the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program? How has it affected agri- 
culture? Is it really important? The facts 
are that close to 80 percent of our record 
exports went to countries with whom we 
have reciprocal trade agreements. As much 
as two-thirds of our total exports to these 
countries moved under some form of trade 
agreement concession to the United States. 

Admittedly, a sizeable percentage of our 
exports have been sold for foreign currencies 
under Public Law 480, a program which has 
been important in moving our agricultural 
surpluses. Public Law 480 will continue to 
benefit agriculture; however, United States 
farmers must seek to develop permanent 
long-term markets for dollars. 

Unless we permit our customers the right 
to earn dollars in the United States, we will 
be tied down to temporary programs such as 
Public Law 480 and even to a permanent 
policy of foreign aid. 
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Expanded trade on a sound two-way busi- 
ness-like basis means more markets and 
more opportunity. American farmers and 
ranchers must be given a chance to compete 
with quality products. Our farmers are ef- 
ficient and want to sell for dollars. With 
the expanding world population, sound per- 
manent markets can be built for our farm 
products. Needless to say, the prosperity of 
the country depends, to a large extent, upon 
a healthy agriculture. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
and the mutual security program are very 
much in the headlines today. Our actions 
are being closely watched around the world. 
Trade—the ability to sell, to earn, to buy, is 
the greatest inducement we can offer the 
nations of the world. Without expanding 
international trade on a mutually beneficial 
basis, the mutual security program will be 
of little avail and free world unity a thing 
of the past. 


H. R. 2870, Construction of Dam on 
Potomac River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues are aware that H. R. 2870 is my 
present legislative proposal in my con- 
tinuing efforts since May 1956 to secure 
congressional approval for the construc- 
tion of a dam by the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., at the confluence of the Po- 
tomac and Monocacy Rivers in Mont- 
gomery County, Md., in my Congression- 
al District. In order that my colleagues 
will know the present status of the mat- 
ter, I am requesting permission to insert 
immediately after my remarks today a 
copy of a letter which I sent to my dis- 
tinguished and kind colleague from Min- 
nesota, the Honorable JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, with whom H. R. 2870 is pres- 
ently pending: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1958. 
Re H. R. 2870, granting consent of Congress 
to the Potomac Electric Power Co. for 
the construction of a dam on the Po- 
tomac River. 
Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Rivers and Harbors Sub- 
committee, Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak JOHN: You will recall that H. R. 2870, 
which I introduced on January 14, 1957, has 
the same purpose as H. R. 11481 which I in- 
troduced on May 28, 1956, and which was 
favorably reported by the Public Works Com- 
mittee on July 26, 1956, House Report No. 
2940, 84th Congress 2d session, but was not 
acted upon by the House of Representatives 
prior to adjournment of that Congress. 

As you know, the dam which would be au- 
thorized by Congress would make available 
such additional water as would be necessary 
to efficiently and economically operate an - 
electric-energy generating plant which Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co. proposed to con- 
struct near the dam site at Dickerson, Md. 

H. R. 11481, as introduced by me on May 
28, 1956, provided: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That authority is 
granted to the Potomac Electric Power Co., 
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to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
on the Potomac River at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation approximately 
three-fourths of a mile downstream from the 
confluence of the Potomac and Monocacy 
Rivers. 

“Sec. 2, Work shall not be commenced on 
such dam until the plans therefor, includ- 
ing plans for all accessory works, are sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Secretary of 
the Army and the Chief of Engineers, who 
may impose such conditions and stipulations 
as they deem necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

“Sec, 3. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction 
of the dam hereby authorized is not com- 
menced within 1 year and completed within 
3 years from the date of enactment of this 
act. 

“Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved.“ 

After the introduction of H. R. 11481, the 
committee sought and received the views of 
the Department of the Army (Chief of Engi- 
neers) and the Federal Power Commission. 
At the hearing before your subcommittee, I 
stated that the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
had no objections to the amendments to the 
bill as proposed by these two agencies. I 
should point here that the company had 
very substantial and grave misgivings about 
the amendments proposed by the Federal 
Power Commission; but, in the hope that, by 
raising no objections to the FPC’s proposed 
amendments, the legislation, amended, 
would be enacted into law in the 84th Con- 
gress, the company raised no objections to 
the FPC’s proposed amendments. It is in- 
teresting to note here that H. R. 11481 as 
reported favorably on July 26, 1956, did not 
include the FPC’s proposed amendments, but 
included only the amendment proposed by 
the Department of the Army (Chief of Engi- 
neers) to which the company did not then 
and does not now object. 

H. R. 2870 as introduced by me on Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, contains the amendments pro- 
posed to H. R. 11481 by both the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Federal Power 
Commission. Frankly, Potomac Electric 
Power Co. only agreed to the inclusion of 
the FPC’s proposed amendments because 
of my advice that their inclusion in H. R. 
2870 would expedite p: and favor- 
able action on the legislation by the Public 
Works Committee and the Whole House 
of Representatives. But, for reasons be- 
yond your control or mine, no action what- 
soever has been taken thus far in the 85th 
Congress on H. R. 2870. 

In the interim, and because of the urgent 
and dire need for substantial increased elec- 
tric generating facilities in this expanding 
area, the company was able, to devise a 
plan which would permit it to operate at 
least one 175,000 kilowatt generating unit, 
at the proposed Dickerson, Md., plant, with 
the present available water supply. There- 
fore, I am most happy to advise you that 
the first ground for the construction of the 
new plant at Dickerson was broken on July 
23, 1957, and it is anticipated that this first 
generating unit will be in operation by the 
summer of 1959. 

The company’s program for the Dicker- 
son plant calls for an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $35,000,000. In addition to the 
first unit, the program includes a building 
to house another 175,000 kilowatt unit, a 
pump house on the river bank, a 1½ mile 
railroad siding to link the plant with the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and a 46-mile 
230,000 volt steel tower transmission line. 
And, of course, this new plant will bring 
tremendous economic and other benefits to 
the area. 

In light of the contin inaction on 
H. R. 2870, and in view of the fact that tech- 
nological advance and ingenuity will permit 
the operation of at least one generating unit 
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at the Dickerson plant with the present avail- 
able water supply, the company has asked 
me to advise you and the members of your 
Public Works Subcommittee on Rivers and 
Harbors that all of the language beginning 
in section 3 of H. R. 2870 after the word 
“act” on line 17, page 2, and ending with the 
word “purposes” on line 15, page 3, is un- 
acceptable to the company; and that the 
company, therefore, does not favor the en- 
actment of H. R. 2870 unless the aforesaid 
unacceptable language is deleted from the 
legislation prior to enactment. I concur 
fully in the company’s decision. 

I reiterate that the company has no objec- 
tion to the amendment included upon the 
recommendation of the Department of the 
Army (Chief of Engineers) and as adopted 
by the Public Works Committee in its favor- 
able report of July 26, 1956, on H. R. 11481, 
Report No. 2940, 84th Congress, 2d session. 
In other words, the company continues to 
favor the enactment of H. R. 2870, but only 
in the same form as adopted by the Public 
Works Committee in 1956. By this letter I 
respectfully request your subcommittee to 
delete the aforesaid unacceptable language 
now appearing in section 3 on pages 2 and 3 
in H. R. 2870 and earnestly urge the subcom- 
mittee to report favorably H. R. 2870 as so 
amended as promptly as the schedule of the 
subcommittee will permit. 

I should point out that the Federal Power 
Commission did not appear at the hearings 
held by your subcommittee on H. R. 11481 
on July 17 and 24, 1956. 


Washington Meeting of Organization on 
International Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
Washington is host to a most significant 
meeting affecting America’s partnership 
with the free world. I refer to the wel- 
come gathering of the National Confer- 
ence of the Organization on Interna- 
tional Trade Policy. 


At this very moment, in the Sheraton 


Park Hotel, the Conference is hearing 
distinguished spokesmen of the admin- 
istration and leaders of private life speak 
on the importance of mutually beneficial 
two-way trade. 

Earlier this week I was pleased to ad- 
dress a gathering at Rockford College, 
in Rockford, Ill., on the same theme. 
I mentioned the importance of the mu- 
tual-security program. I cited the need 
for extension of the reciprocal-trade- 
agreements program. I said, however, 
that we must always adopt a well-rea- 
soned, intelligent position as regards 
both—avoiding extremes, but pushing 
hard the kind of American statesman- 
ship which is so essential in this atomic- 
space age. 

I send to the desk two items which 
I believe will be of interest. The first 
is today’s program for the Washington 
conference. The second is the text of 
my own address on Monday evening, at 
Rockford. I ask unanimous consent that 
both be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
and program were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ORGANIZATIONS ON 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE Policy, SHERATON 
Park HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C.; MARCH 
27, 1958—ADVANCE PROGRAM 


PLENARY SESSION 9:30 A. M. 


Chairman: Warren L. Pierson, president, 
Trans-World Airlines, Inc. 

Invocation, 

Keynoters: Administration, Hon. Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce; Congress, 
Hon. Hate Boccs, United States Representa- 
tive from Louisiana. 


PLENARY SESSION 10:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Harry Bullis, chairman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 
Speakers: Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. (Other speakers to be 
announced.) 


LUNCHEON 12:30 P. M. 


Chairman: Philip M, Talbott, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Invocation. 

Address: Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson. 


PLENARY SESSION 2:30 P. M. 

Chairman: Philip Cortney, chairman, 
United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 

Speakers: Hon. John Foster Dulles, Secre- 
tary of State; Hon. James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State; Andrew N. 
Overby, vice president, the First Boston 
Corp.; James S. Schramm, National Retail 
Merchants Association. 


FORUM 4 P. M, 


Registered participants will be afforded the 
opportunity of submitting questions 
throughout the conference. These questions 
will be answered at this session by repre- 
sentatives of agriculture, commerce, govern- 
ment, industry, labor, and other segments 
of the economy. 


RECEPTION 6:30 P. M.—DINNER 7:30 P. M, 


Chairman: Sidney A. Swensrud, chairman, 
Committee for a National Trade Policy. 
Invocation. 
The Vice President of the United States. 
Minority whip, Hon. LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
United States Representative from Illinois. 
The Speaker of the House, Sam RAYBURN, 
The President of the United States. 
Organizations participating in the con- 
ference supporting reciprocal trade program 
(list as of March 11): American Association 
of Port Authority; American Association for 
the United Nations, Inc.; American Associa- 
tion of University Women; American Cotton 
Shippers Association; AFL-CIO; American 
Farm Bureau Federation; American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute; American Retail 
Federation; American Seafood Distributors 
Association; American Veterans Committee; 
American Veterans of World War II; Ameri- 
can Watch Association; Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action; Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States; Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Baltimore Association of 
Commerce; Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
Brunswick Port Authority; Burley and Dark 
Leaf Tobacco Export Association, Inc.; Can- 
ners League of California; Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace; Cedar Rapids 
Chamber of Commerce; Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City; Chamber of Commerce 
of the New Orleans area; Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry; Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, Inc.; 
Committee for a National Trade Policy; 
Committee for Foreign Trade Education, Inc.; 
Committee of American Steamship Lines; 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A.; Dallas 
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Chamber of Commerce; Dayton Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Detroit Board of Com- 
merce; Export Managers Association of San 
Francisco; Export Managers Club of Chicago; 
Foreign Commerce Club of New York, Inc.; 
Foreign Traders Association of Philadelphia; 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce; Friends 
Committee on National Legislation; Galves- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Greater Charles- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; Greater Erie 
Chamber of Commerce; Greater Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce; Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce; Houston World Trade 
Association; Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce; International Advertising Associa- 
tion; International House, New Orleans; 
Jacksonville Area Chamber of Commerce; 
Jewish War Veterans of the U. S. A.; Junior 
World Trade Association of San Francisco; 
Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade of the City of 
New York; Leaf Tobacco Exporters Associa- 
tion; League of Women Voters of the United 
States; Long Beach Chamber of Commerce; 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; Louis- 
ville Chamber of Commerce; Maine Port Au- 
thority; Maryland Port Authority; Massachu- 
setts Council of Retail Merchants; Miami- 
Dade County Chamber of Commerce; Millers 
National Federaticn; Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce; Mississippi Valley Association; 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce; Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc.; National 


Anti-Dumping Committee, Inc.; National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; National 
Council of American Importers; National 


Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America; National Council 
of Jewish Women; National Farmers Union; 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc.; National Retail 
Merchants Association; Norfolk Chamber of 
Commerce; Norfolk Port Authority; Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce; Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce; Overseas Automotive Club; Over- 
seas Exporters Club; Pacific American Steam- 
ship Association; Port of New York Au- 
thority; Rochester Chamber of Commerce; 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; San 
Francisco World Trade Center Authority; 
Savannah District Authority; Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Synagogue Council of 
America; Tobacco Association of the U. S. A.; 
Tobacco Associates, Inc.; Trade Development 
Council Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia; Traffic Club of Galveston-Tex- 
as City; United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Inc.; Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice; United 
Churches of Christ, Council for Social Action; 
Washington Board of Trade; Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce; World Affairs Council 
of Philadelphia; World Trade Center of New 
England; World Trade Club of Seattle, 
Wash.; Young Democratic Clubs of America; 
Young Republican National Federation; 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States. 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Key To AMERICAN 
SURVIVAL 
(Address by Senator WILEY) 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
speak with such a splendid group. 

I would particularly like to commend you 
as faculty members, students, members of 
the League of Women Voters, and interested 
citizens, for your active interest in local, 
State, national, and world affairs. 


As you well recognize, the stimulation of 
public interest and participation in current 
issues is more important than ever before 


to the strength and progress of our Nation. 
OUR CRUCIAL TWIN GOALS 

Your purpose—like mine—is the well-being 

of 173 million Americans. That means 

achieving the twin goal of maintaining 
world peace and world prosperity. 

For, on the one hand, the destruction of 

peace—the coming of world war III — could 
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mean the devastation of the United States, 
as well as its enemy, with an almost incal- 
culable loss of lives. 

And, on the other hand, the destruction of 
world prosperity—the onset of a depression, 
here or abroad, could mean conditions under 
which our foe, communism, might make 
further alarming advances. 

Peace and prosperity—these are the goals 
of this Republic and of men and women of 
good will everywhere. 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION: A CONSTANT THREAT 
TO WORLD PEACE 


As we realize, the major threat to world 
peace continues to be international com- 
munism’s challenge to the very existence of 
this free world. 

You will recall that Khrushchev has prom- 
ised to attempt to bury us. 

As yet, even in this so-called thaw in 
East-West relations, there has been no 
change of this traditional Communist doc- 
trine. 

To support the Kremlin’s aggressive 
policies—political, economic, and military— 
the Soviet Union and its satellites have 
mobilized vast resources. 

Consequently, the free world finds itself 
faced with a real task. It is, maintain a 
strong overall defense, or, perhaps, one day, 
fall to the mercy of a merciless, atheistic, 
tyrannical dictatorship: communism. 

For that defense—we, the United States 
and our allies—must also mobilize our re- 
sources. This means our brains, as well as 
our national resources and technological and 
scientific capabilities. It means mostly our 
hearts and our souls, our thinking and our 
attitudes. 


THE BASIC TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 


Tonight, I should like to discuss some of 
these challenges and problems in effectively 
combating communism, as well as promot- 
ing sound relationships among the free na- 
tions. Important among these are two: 
First, a.continued effective mutual security 
program and, second, a sound policy of 
trade among nations on a mutually bene- 
ficial basis. 

It is our thinking and our attitudes on 
these two objectives which represent our 
No. 1 interest tonight. 


MY PRINCIPAL CASE FOR TWIN POLICIES 


My theme is simple. 

I say to you, and I hope, I can prove to 
you that mutual security is in our own en- 
lightened national interest. That means, 
we are doing it basically, to safeguard the 
Republic, itself. 

A sound reciprocal trade program is like- 
wise in our own national interest. It is 
likewise for the Republic. 

Together, these two programs will pro- 
mote both peace and prosperity. 

Lacking either, the chances of war and 
depression would unfortunately greatly in- 
crease, 

We want neither war, nor depression, nor 
recession, 

Illinois, like Wisconsin, has recently had 
its share of economic trouble. We want to 
and wiil pull out of the present slump. Both 
the programs which I am advocating tonight 
will help in that process—will help raise our 
economy from the doldrums. 

World communism today dominates one- 
third of the world’s peoples, 900 million in 
all, spread over one-fourth the world’s land 
surface. It is still on the march. 

In our global efforts to halt the spread 
of communism, the mutual security pro- 
gram, I believe, has been one of our most 
effective deterrents. 


MANY UNPAIR EPITHETS HURLED AT AID 
PROGRAM 


I am well aware, of course, that this pro- 
gram has been—and is—the target of sharp 
and severe criticism. It has been variously 
called a giveaway, a rathole into which 
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is wastefully poured the hard-earned dollars 

of our taxpayers, and other unfair epithets. 
Is there any truth to these charges? 
Let’s look at the picture carefully. 


OCCASIONAL MISTAKES IN AID HANDLING 


Invariably, of course, there has been 
criticism—and much publicity—about oc- 
casional maladministration of mutual se- 
curity funds. 

Instances come to light where poor judg- 
ment was used in isolated instances in 
spending the taxpayer’s hard-earned funds, 

The fact is that in a multi-billion-dollar 
program, occasional mistakes are indeed, al- 
most inevitably, made. But remember, we 
are dealing here with a fast-changing, diffi- 
cult world situation, involving literally 
dozens of countries in every corner of the 
globe. 

Did you ever stop to think how many mis- 
takes were made by our side during World 
War II? They were mistakes made in good 
faith by fallible men, leading combat opera- 
tions of unbelievable difficulty. But we 
won. 

And we will win the war—the so-called 
cold war, this war to prevent a hot war, even 
though errors may now and then be com- 
mitted amidst the stress of battle, on very 
tough battlefronts of the cold war. 

Let me assure you that, along with the 
critics, I believe that a microscopic eye should 
be turned on this multi-billion-dollar pro- 
gram. That is the purpose of the hearings 
now underway by our Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on the sums requested for 
the 1959 fiscal year. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to assure the best possible adminitra- 
tion of our tax revenue. But let us not 
magnify a few relatively minor errors and 
condemn a whole program. Let us look at 
the overall record, not a piecemeal slant 
taken by a few critics. 


OVERALL RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


First of all, what has the program ac- 
complished? 

Basically, since its inception, it has been an 
iron link between the United States and our 
allies; strengthening our mutual efforts to 
oppose communism. 


WHOLE NATIONS HAVE LITERALLY BEEN SAVED 
BY THIS PROGRAM 


For example, it has saved and bolstered 
the economies of friendly nations—West Ger- 
many, South Korea, Greece, Turkey, and 
others. It has helped to keep them from 
falling into the Communist camp—either by 
aggression or subversion. 

Is this important? 

Definitely—unless we want to stand by and 
watch the Communists engulf more and 
more people, resources, and real estate. If 
this happened, we would find ourselves grad- 
ually isolated, and then surrounded by a 
hostile world. 

Can you set a price tag on the value of a 
free and strong West Germany or Korea or 
Greece or Turkey? Is saving of these na- 
tions a rathole? Of course not. 

But what of the future? Right now, the 
program helps to support military establish- 
ments of nations who—if they have the 
guns and equipment—are willing to man 
the front lines against any future Commu- 
nist aggression. 


WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVES? 


Now, what are the alternatives to helping 
to strengthen the economic and military 
capabilities of our allies? 

Initially, we would face a tremendous in- 
crease in our own national security budget— 
already at $45 billion annually. According 
to estimates, this increased cost would far 
exceed the amount going into the mutual 
security appropriations. 

Presently, as you know, the 2% million 
troops of friendly nations in the front lines 
can be maintained at relatively modest cost 
by mutual support. That cost is far below 
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the cost of maintaining comparable United 
States troops overseas. 

For example, a Korean soldier can be sup- 
ported for one-twenty-fifth the cost of sup- 
porting a United States soldier in Korea. 

Why do we need a frontline so far away? 

Well, it really isn’t far at all. 

Think, for a moment, of the fact that 
an intercontinental missile, loaded with a 
nuclear warhead could demolish Rockford 
in less than 30 minutes from launching time 
from a base on Siberian soil. Is this really 
far away? Definitely not. 

We must recognize, also, that, if the 
Mutual Security were seriously 
crippled, we would require a heavy increase 
in inductions of American youth—many of 
you now attending college—into the Armed 
Services. 

Even if we were to try to maintain all 
available American manpower in mobiliza- 
tion, however, we would be greatly out- 
numbered—if we had to stand alone against 
an ever-expanding Communist world. 

In addition, the sources of strategic ma- 
terlal that we badly need, and the economic 
value of trade itself, would gradually be cut 
off; choking our economy and defense. 

In thus protecting our own economy and 
our own security—at lesser cost and jeop- 
ardy than the alternative policy—is this a 
giveaway? 

Definitely not. 

Why give the world away to the Com- 
munists? Why not seek to continue to keep 
it free, as we are now doing? 


WHY NOT SPEND THIS MONEY AT HOME? 


But now, in view of our own domestic eco- 
nomic problems—including growing unem- 
ployment—some folks may ask, of course: 
“Why send money abroad? Why not spend 
the money right here at home?” 

First of all, let me assure you that I do, 
indeed, believe we need to take appropriate 
action immediately to deal with the serious 
economic situation on the home front. 

As you know, the Congress and the admin- 
istration have taken and are now taking 
definite corrective steps—through new hous- 
ing legislation, speedup of the Federal road 
program, a new river and harbor bill and 
other steps. 

However, let me point out that mutual se- 
curity itself also has a positive and very 
constructive effect on our domestic econ- 
omy. 

For example, 90 percent of the money 
spent on the program is for goods and serv- 
ices purchased right here in this country— 
thus stimulating business and industrial 
activity. 

In addition, these expenditures create 
about 600,000 jobs and today we need them. 
OUTLINE OF PROPOSED EXPENDITURES 

Now, every citizen—every taxpayer—may 
rightly inquire: Just how would the mutual 
security funds—if approved for fiscal year 
1959—actually be spent? 

Roughly, the $3.9 billion program proposed 
for the fiscal year 1959 will provide money 
for economic and military assistance, as 
follows: 

(a) For military assistance: $1.8 billions, 
including modern weapons and missiles, 
planes, and other military costs. This mili- 
tary hardware in friendly hands is essential 
to prevent another Korea. 

(b) For defense support: $835 million, in- 
cluding the costs of equipment, construction 
of roads, airfields, housing, communications, 
pay for troops, and other expenses of sup- 
porting a military establishment. 

(c) For the loan development fund: $625 
million; providing money, in addition to 
other public and private sources—for sound 
and technically feasible projects in under- 
developed countries. 

This money would be loaned at 314 per- 
cent interest for road works and similar 
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projects, and 5½ percent to 6 percent for 
fitmaking projects. 

Prd) For special assistance: $212 million; 

providing funds for stabilizing economic 

conditions, assisting economic development, 

and achieving other political, humanitarian, 

and nonmilitary objectives, 

(e) For technical cooperation: $164 mil- 
lion; providing for the most part, techni- 
cal assistance in three basic fields—agricul- 
ture, health, and education. In essence, this 
is an investment for bettering the living 
standards of needy people. (Remember, for 
example, that in south Asia the average 
per capita income is still only $50 per year. 
Average life expectancy is only 33 years. 

(£) And, finally, about $306 million would 
be provided for contingent funds to sup- 
port related efforts to attain the various 
objectives which I have outlined. 


DON’T ECONOMIZE AT THE EXPENSE OF MUTUAL 
SECURITY 

You are all aware, of course, that your 
Congress in W. m faces one of the 
most difficult budget problems which it has 
faced in the postwar era. 

On the one hand, we are rightly increas- 
ing Federal spending so as to cope with the 
slack in our economy. On the other hand, 
we realize that, as spending goes up, two 
dangerous possibilities loom before us. The 
first is the possibility of a very heavy Fed- 
eral red-ink deficit. 

The second is the possibility of still more 
harmful inflation. 

No thinking American enjoys the pros- 
pect of either a deficit or worse inflation. 

Inevitably, therefore, a lot of talk is heard 
that one way to reduce Federal spending, 
one way to cope with the budget problem, 
one way to avoid inflation, is to slash to 
ribbons the Mutual Security Program. 

“Let’s economize at the expense of for- 
eigners,” some people say. 

KHRUSHCHEV WOULD DELIGHT IN UNITED 
STATES MEAT-AX SLASHES 

But let me point out to the countrary, 
this paramount fact, as President Eisen- 
hower, Vice President Nixon, and other 
American leaders have rightly pointed out, 
slashing mutual security would be economy 
in name only. 

It would be false economy. It would be 
economy, not at the expense of foreigners, 
but at the expense of ourselves and our own 
security. 

It would be the sort of foolish United 
States action which Nikita Khrushchev, and 
his Kremlin cohorts, would most enjoy. 

That is why I suggest that we preserve 
the Mutual Security Program from ruthless 
meat ax sl yi 

The present aid bill before the Senate is, 
of course, not a sacred bill. It can be 
changed. It will be changed. The amounts 
requested under it are all subject to Con- 
gressional modification. 

But, sound revision is one thing; a meat- 
ax destruction of the bill would be another 
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IMPORTANCE OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 


In the same spirit of commonsense, in the 
same spirit of reason; a sound, well-balanced 
approach to our problems, I turn now to 
the second phase of our interest tonight. 

Currently, as you know, proposals for ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agreements 
are being considered in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 
You are aware, of course, that initial action 
on tariff legislation must be taken in that 
committee. 

Now, the question arises: Is extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements in the best 
interests of the country? Do we really need 
world trade? 

I say, “Yes.” 

To answer these in detail, it might be 
helpful to review the meaning of trade to 
us, and to our allies. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WORLD TRADE TO UNITED STATES 
AND OUR ALLIES 

In today's world, trade among nations on 
a mutually beneficial basis, I believe, is in- 
deed becoming increasingly important. 

Why? Because there are few, if any, self- 
sufficient nations on earth, including the 
United States. 

We, of course, do have vast resources. 
Upon these, we have built the greatest pro- 
duction plant in the world. Out of this 
plant, we have produced goods to establish 
the highest standard of living for our people 
in the history of mankind. 

In figures, this amouts to about a $440 
billion gross national product; a $360 billion 
national income; and, until recently, and 
all-time high of employment. To these rec- 
ords of production, income, and employment, 
of course, trade has made an important con- 
tribution. 

TRADE CREATES 1 OUT OF 14 JOBS 

What is our volume of trade and its sig- 
nificance on our economy? 

According to Commerce Department re- 
ports, our exports alone amount to about 
819 ½ billion annually. 

In addition to creating a sizeable amount 
of industrial activity, the export-import 
trade is estimated to provide about 4%½ mil- 
lion jobs for our workers. This represents 
about 7 percent of the total employed force. 
This means that foreign trade creates a job 
for about 1 in every 14 American workers. 

By comparison, trade provides as much 
direct employment as the automobile, chem- 
ical, steel, and textile industries combined. 

Conversely, less foreign trade would mean 
fewer jobs in the production of automobiles, 
telephones, TV sets, household appliances, 
and farm tools and other items. A reduction 
in trade, of course, would mean fewer job 
opportunities for laborers, salesmen, adver- 
tisers, stenographers, accountants, bookkeep- 
ers, engineers, machinists, and others. 

In view of our increasing unemployment, 
this is especially important. 


STIMULATING THE ECONOMY INDIRECTLY 


The stimulus of trade, of course, is felt 
outside the actual trade circles. Like the 
ever-widening ripples around a stone dropped 
in the water, the effect of trade is far- 
reaching. 

For example, production of export products 
creates jobs. The jobholders, in turn, buy 
more things produced by other Americans. 
Handling and processing of experts and im- 
ports also expand services that create em- 
ployment. Higher levels of income resulting 
from trade, make it possible for a large 
number of our people to purchase a greater 
variety of goods and, generally, to live better. 


IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL RAW MATERIALS 

On the import side of the picture, we im- 
ported about $13 million worth of commod- 
ities in 1957. A high percentage of these 
imports are in raw or semiprocessed form— 
necessary to our manufactures. 

Do we really need these commodities? 

Very definitely. 

This is especially true in view of the fact 
that the United States is self-sufficient in 
only 9 of the 39 minerals vital to our in- 
dustries. 

In addition, of course, there are a vast 
variety of other goods and foods which can 
be available to United States consumers, 
only through imports. 

PROTECTING OUR DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 
It is a fact that we must, of course, be 
alert to any possible adverse effects of trade 
policies on some few domestic industries. 
This means that we need to do all we can 
to provide a fair competitive climate, a mar- 
ket for home products, reasonable profits, 
and a general opportunity for our United 
States businesses to thrive and prosper. 
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SOME INDUSTRIES HARD HIT BY IMPORTS 

Currently, there are a number of indus- 
tries in our Nation that are facing severe 
economic problems. Some of this is due 
directly, or indirectly, to imports flowing 
into the country. Among those which have 
been hard hit are the following commodi- 
ties: Plywood, lead and zinc, and others. 

Do we need to protect them? The answer 
is: “Yes.” 

There must be careful procedure in deter- 
mining the needs in each of these industries. 
And there must be taken whatever action is 
appropriate and necessary. 

Peril-point and escape clause provisions in 
our tariff laws must be applied, wherever 
necessary. They must not become dead let- 
ter provisions of the law. 

NO INCONSISTENCY IN MIDROAD POSITION 

Is this, then, inconsistent, with overall 
reciprocal trade policies? 

Definitely not. 

In all this testimony before Congressional 
committees, administration witnesses stress 
that what they are advocating is not an 
extremist position—neither free trade nor 
excessively high barriers. 

A sound middle-of-the-road trade position 
is the ticket to prosperity. 

With these facts in mind, I firmly believe 
that the reciprocal trade agreements—prop- 
erly administered—can, and should be ex- 
tended to benefit the Nation as a whole. 

The duration of the act, of course, should 
be limited, so that Congress can review it as 
conditions change. 

These, then—mutual security and recipro- 
cal trade—are two of the important issues 
now confronting us. 

If these programs are carried out success- 
fully, I believe they will strengthen our Na- 
tion and the free world. 


JAPAN HAS VOLUNTARILY RESTRICTED SOME 
EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES 


I want to conclude on this note of coopera- 
tion between the free nations. 

America’s friends abroad are well aware 
of the generous assistance which has been 
given them on the mutual security front. 

On the trade front, those countries which 
export products to us in large quantity are 
also aware of the occasional problem they 
cause. They know that sometimes, their ex- 
ports to the United States have impacted ad- 
versely several of America’s domestic indus- 
tries. 

That is why, in a few instances, for ex- 
ample, Japan has voluntarily—I emphasize— 
voluntarily—agreed to limit the quantity of 
certain of her exports to us, such as textiles. 

In other words, it should never be assumed 
that our friends are not aware of our prob- 
lems. 

They have tried to “put themselves in our 
shoes,” and I think we should try to “put 
ourselves in their shoes.” 

In other words, instead of America tak- 
ing some blind action which would harm our 
friends, let us always carefully weigh our 
actions, so that we maintain our strong 
ties with the free world. 


WE ARE ALLIED WITH 43 NATIONS, 
BASES 

Remember that we are engaged in a sys- 
tem of alliances with no fewer than 43 dif- 
ferent countries of the world. 

We have air, navy and ground bases, 
numbering perhaps more than 200, through- 
out the world. Soon, we will have guided 
missile bases in several lands. 

To continue our network of trade, our 
network of alllances—requires true reci- 
procity, genuine cooperation. 

If, from the heart of Rockford and Mil- 
waukee and Boston and Los Angeles comes 
a spirit of understanding and good will, 
then I know it will be reciprocated in Paris, 
in Bonn, in London, in Karachi, in Bangkok. 


HAVE 200 
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In this age of space, this age of the atom, 
this age of the jet, let us write a new chapter 
in man’s understanding of man. 

Today, you seek to expand that under- 
standing here in Rockford. Let us hope 
that you will be of real assistance to your 
countrymen in furthering that understand- 
ing. 


Closing a Glaring Loophole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to prohibit the 
deduction for income-tax purposes of 
any expense incurred in illegal gambling 
operations. This bill would also make 
it impossible for gamblers, in reporting 
their income, to reduce their winnings 
by the amount of their losses, if the 
losses were incurred in illegal gambling 
operations. 

This proposal would reverse the Su- 
preme Court decision in Commissioner 
against Sullivan, handed down March 17, 
1958. In this case the Court held that 
operators of gambling enterprises may 
deduct as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses amounts expended to 
lease premises and hire employees, even 
though their business is illegal. 

The Supreme Court has given organ- 
ized crime a big break by ruling that 
gambling operators can deduct from 
their gross income the expenses of illegal 
operations. Congress has a moral obli- 
gation to close this loophole. 

The expenses involved in this particu- 
lar case were allegedly the cost of hiring 
employees and renting space. But the 
decision as it now stands certainly opens 
the door to gamblers to deduct other 
items which are considered ordinary in 
their particular business. This might 
well include the cost of buying police 
protection to ignore violations of the law, 
of hiring thugs to scare off competitors, 
and other illegal payoff transactions 
which are essential to the operations of 
the bigtime gambler. . 

The Court in effect has said that since 
Congress has never expressly disap- 
proved of these deductions there is noth- 
ing it can do. They have left the de- 
termination up to Congress. In my 
opinion there is no earthly. reason why 
Congress should hesitate one moment in 
setting the Court and the gambling 
world straight as to its intentions. 

To do just that I have introduced to- 


day a bill to prohibit the deduction of - 


any expense incurred in furtherance of 
gambling operations which are illegal 
under State law. No law-abiding citi- 
zen should be forced to pay more taxes 
to the Federal Government because the 
lawbreaker is allowed to reduce his 
tax burden by the amount of illegal ex- 
penditures he has made. 

Congress should do all in its power to 
take the profit out of bigtime gambling. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent yearly to realize profits that run 
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into the millions. If we cannot stamp out 

illegal gambling, we should at least make 

the operators pay heavily for it. 

The bill I have introduced would strike 
at the big bettor as well as the big op- 
erator. Today the professional gambler 
can offset gambling losses against win- 
nings in reporting his income. Because 
the law does not specify whether this 
includes losses from illegal gambling 
transactions, it presumably does. There- 
fore, my bill makes it clear that gamblers 
cannot claim losses from illegal betting. 
Perhaps that will discourage some of 
the suckers who fall prey to bigtime 
gambling operators, and at the same time 
reduce the operators’ profits. 

Of course, no one objects to friendly, 
man-to-man betting. But when gam- 
bling becomes large and commercialized, 
milking, bilking, corruption and harm 
to the ordinary bettor follow as night 
follows day. Whenever the big gamblers 
move in, waves of moral putrification 
spread out in all directions. 

This bill is aimed directly at these big 
operators with their inherent corruptive 
powers. It would admittedly strike only 
a relatively minor blow at organized 
crime. But every blow counts in the 
struggle to eradicate the syndicates and 
their undesirable operations. They have 
been feeding on the good people of this 
land for too long. When it comes to 
paying taxes, they should be treated as 
what they are—not law-abiding busi- 
nessmen, but out and out racketeers. 

The text of the bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 so as to prohibit the deduction of 
expenses or losses incurred in illegal 
wagering 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 162 of 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 

amended by redesignating subsection c“ as 


Subsection d“ and inserting the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Illegal wagering: No deduction shall 
be allowed under subsection (a) for any ex- 
pense paid or incurred in or as a result of 
illegal wagering.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (d) of section 165 of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
inserting before the period a comma and 
the following: “except that losses from il- 
legal wagering transactions shall not be 
allowed”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 


years ending after the date of enactment of 
this act. 


All in Favor Say “Aye”—We Like Miller, 
Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to insert in the Recorp, my 
second of the Davis motion that Fish- 
bait Miller is one of the “most” and/or 
“greatest.” Fishbait does things for you 
as if it were his entire pleasure. His 
care, attention, understanding, and help 
in any and all problems, large and small, 
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is way above and beyond the call of duty, 
and done always with the best humor. 
No wonder he is so popular. All in fa- 
vor say “aye.” Aye. 


No Toll Charges on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
the morning of February 27, 1958, I was 
informed by the National Park Service 
that it would start June 1, 1958, a toll 
system on the Blue Ridge Parkway. Im- 
mediately I contacted Park Director 
Wirth and Secretary of the Interior Sea- 
ton and requested that the North Caro- 
lina Congressional delegation meet with 
them at the earliest possible date to 
voice our unanimous opposition to the 
Park Services directive. On this date 
I also introduced legislation in the House 
of Representatives which provides that 
the Blue Ridge Parkway shall be toll 
free. Similar legislation was introduced 
by several other North Carolina Mem- 
bers, 

Secretary Seaton scheduled a meeting 
with our delegation for March 19, 1958, 
at 9:30 a. m. in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s conference room. 

On that date the Honorable Luther 
Hodges, Governor of North Carolina, 
Senator Sam Ervin, Senator W. Kerr 
Scott, and the entire North Carolina 
delegation from the House of Repre- 
sentatives appeared, and along with the 
other interested citizens presented to the 
Secretary, our views on this unpopular 
decision. After presenting our testimony 
we requested Mr, Seaton to rescind his 
order. 

My colleagues from North Carolina 
haq designated me previously to act as 
chairman for the delegation, the same 
position I held when this matter was 
up in 1955, since I was a member of the 
Interior Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and familiar with the de- 
tails of this controversy. 

Yesterday Senator Sam Ervin, Senator 
W. Kerr Scott, Congressman HUGH 
ALEXANDER, and I went to a meeting of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations, presided over by Chair- 
man Cart HAYDEN. We attended the 
session, as Senator Ervin stated, “to give 
Secretary Seaton information to help 
him come to a righteous decision—one 
responsive to our views.” While In- 
terior Secretary Fred Seaton was testi- 
fying before the committee, Chairman 
Haypen recognized Senator Ervin who 
asked Mr. Seaton what he intended to 
do about the proposed tolls on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. Secretary Seaton re- 
plied, “I will not attempt to collect tolls 
on the Blue Ridge Parkway,” reversing 
an earlier Interior Department order. 

Mr. Seaton later gave as his reasons 
for rescinding the order the main argu- 
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ments our Congressional delegation had 
presented to him at the March 19 
meeting. 

First, the parkway joins other State 
and Federal highways, so a question 
exists as to Interior’s right to levy 
charges. 

Second, the jurisdictional tangle 
would necessitate some 20 toll stations 
along the road. He agreed with us that 
it was illogical to ask a motorist to stop 
from 1 to 20 times on the drive. 

Third, he noted that the parkway had 
been in existence since 1940 with no 
tolls. 

Asked if his announcement ended the 
controversy Mr. Seaton said, “So far as 
I am concerned.” 

He said that, so far as he knew, he 
was the first Interior Secretary to say 
flatly that tolls should not be charged. 

Others have kept the issue half alive on 
the back burner— 


He said— 


Of course, I can't bind my successors, but 
I have got the issue off the stove. 


As I have stated many times before, 
I am unalterably opposed to the impo- 
sition of a charge for the use of the 
parkway and to keep this issue from 
being brought up again, my North Caro- 
lina and Virginia colleagues wish to set- 
tle this matter permanently. My bill, 
H. R. 11055, and identical bills, provide 
that the Blue Ridge Parkway shall be 
toll free. These bills are now pending 
before the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of which I am a 
member. From the information I have 
received from the Interior Department 
I feel it will offer no opposition. 

When this worthwhile legislation is 
presented to you for your consideration 
in the near future, I urge you to support 
it so we can settle this controversy for 
all time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Suurorp], not only for the fine state- 
ment he has just made but also for his 
diligent and effective work in trying to 
keep the Blue Ridge Parkway free of 
tolis. The entire North Carolina dele- 
gation has cooperated and worked to- 
gether as a unit, with other interested 
citizens from our great State on this 
matter. It has been a team victory and 
I am delighted that Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton has revised his 
decision and has now decided that there 
should be no tolls charged on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. 

Mr. Speaker, having served on the 
committee of which Mr. SHurorp was 
chairman to coordinate and bring to the 
attention of Secretary Seaton the pro- 
posed unjustifiable toll on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, I know of my own 
knowledge that he has been untiring in 
his efforts and has spent countless hours 
in conferences with Secretary Seaton, 
Congressional leaders, the North Caro- 
lina Congressional delegation, and 
Speaker of the House, Hon. Sam Ray- 
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BURN, as well as civic leaders and public 
officials in North Carolina. 

It was through the leadership of Con- 
gressman SHUFORD that we were able to 
prevent tolls being placed on the park- 
way 2 years ago. And I am proud to 
say that all of us interested in this mat- 
ter again owe a debt of gratitude to Con- 
gressman SHUFORD for the diligent man- 
ner in which he has championed this 
cause. 


One Hundred Thirty-eighth Anniversary 
of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared commem- 
orating the 138th anniversary of Greek 
independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


March 25th marked the 138th anniversary 
of Greek independence. Greeks everywhere, 
joined by all freedom-loving people, are 
marking this anniversary by celebrations 
throughout the Nation this week. It is 
fitting therefore that tribute be paid to the 
tremendous contribution which Greece has 
made to the cause of freedom. 

Greece is a small country, barely 50,000 
square miles, with a population which prob- 
ably never numbered more than 10 million. 

But the paramount and permanent in- 
fluence which this small country has had 
over the lives of men, particularly over the 
lives of the people in the West, during the 
last 2,000 years, bears no relation whatever 
to its size or to the material possessions of 
its people. The creative, intellectual, artis- 
tic and literary gifts of the Greek people to 
humanity is so great, so numerous and so 
widely varied, that it is almost impossible 
to enumerate even the most important ones. 
It is sufficient to say that some of the finest 
and noblest ideas and ideals which form the 
very foundations of our civilization have 
there origin in Greece. They were born and 
cradled in ancient Greece and attained their 
maturity in that happy land. 

This ancient home of a greatly gifted 
people has had its splendor and glory, but 
for a long period it was subjected to foreign 
conquerors. Its inhabitants were held down 
by alien rulers. For almost 2,000 years, 
from 146 B. C. to A. D. 1821, the Greeks 
were subjected successively to the Romans, 
to Frankish kings, and to Ottoman sultans. 

It is a great tribute to the Greek character 
that during this exceedingly long time of 
subjugation and oppression under alien 
regimes, often cruel and almost unbearable, 
they clung to their language, to their reli- 
gion, and to their national traditions with 
admiral tenacity. During all that time they 
did not lose their sense of values. They 
held steadfastly to their dream of freedom 
and independence. The more they were 
oppressed by their overlords, the more firmly 
they resisted their oppressors. Finally on 
March 25, 1821, under the patriotic leader- 
ship of Archibishop Germanos, they raised 
the standard of revolt in his monastery near 
Patras and launched their war for inde- 
pendence. For 8 years, they fought in unison 
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and fought stoutly against their powerful 
and ferocious enemy. Often they engaged 
in battles with terrible odds against them. 
Just as often they fought with their backs 
to the wall, but in the end, by their courage 
and tenacity, together with the financial 
aid and moral support of their friends in 
other lands, they attained their goal. Then 
they were welcomed, amid joy and merri- 
ment, into the family of free and independ- 
ent nations. 

We have always held the Greek people in 
high esteem. We have had great sympathy 
for them and have consistently supported 
their national cause. In their fight for 
freedom and independence against the 
tyranny of the Turks, and especially in their 
desperate le to maintain their inde- 
pendence against fascism, nazism and com- 
munism, they have always counted upon 
our sympathy and aid. I am glad to be able 
to say that we have not disappointed them. 

Early im the last war when Greece was 
overrun by the Axis powers our wartime 
President, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
was confident that Greece would be liber- 
ated and rewarded for her heroic fight 
against the forces of barbarism and tyranny. 
At the end of that war when she was lib- 
erated, she was about to fall into the 
clutches of Communist tyranny. Our answer 
to this new threat was the Truman doctrine. 
In March 1947, President Truman initiated 
his program of economic and military aid 
to save Greece from Soviet penetration. 

In money alone our aid totaled more than 
$2 billion, and we have never felt that a 
single dollar was undeserved. Today Greece 
is safe from external threats, and has become 
a bastion for freedom in the Free World's 
fight against communism. She is the only 
really free and independent country in the 
whole Balkan Peninsula. We honor her as 
our ally in this world struggle, and we all 
join Greeks everywhere in the celebration 
of their National Independence Day. With 
a whole heart, we are proud to rejoice with 
them. 


Military Pay Adjustment Bill Will Not 
Accomplish Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the military pay adjustment bill 
because I am convinced it will not do 
what it purports to do. 

We have been told that this measure 
will prevent potential careerists from 
leaving the Armed Forces for higher pay 
elsewhere. I submit that this bill offers 
little if anything to convince the 
waverer. 

What it does provide is a giant wind- 
fall for the generals and admirals, whose 
career decisions, I should imagine, have 
already been made. To the one-term 
enlistee, weighing the pros and cons of 
continued service, the bill holds out 
nothing more than a cost-of-living ad- 
justment plus the vision of a pot of gold 
waiting at the end of the rainbow. 

I doubt that any office boy or junior 
clerk, in to see the boss about a raise, 
could be successfully put off with a 
penny an hour and the hope of a vice 
presidency some day. Neither can we 
expect to guarantee a satisfactory reen- 
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listment rate with a minor bonus and 
an injunction to persevere. 

This bill would increase the basic pay 
of 4-star officers by 47 percent, of lieu- 
tenant generals by 38 percent, of major 
generals by 31 percent, of brigadier gen- 
erals by 25 percent, of colonels by 21 
percent, and of lieutenant colonels by 17 
percent. 

Yet we were told during the debate on 
the bill by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] that the really 
serious shortage has developed among 
officers with from 3 to 13 years of service 
experience. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services notes that under 
normal circumstances, promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel comes be- 
tween the 18th and 21st year of service 
and promotion to colonel between the 
22d and 26th years. The chief benefits of 
this bill, therefore, fall to those who 
have already passed the critical stage in 
their careers. 

The significant shortages are among 
the junior officers, first lieutenants and 
captains, whose pay is to be increased 
by only 8 to 12 percent. 

Worse yet, the benefits are so directed 
that they will never reach the average 
officer in any significant amount, no 
matter how long he may remain in serv- 
ice. The 47-percent increase will go to 
a mere 38 officers, less than one one- 
hundredth of 1 percent of the total offi- 
cer complement in the United States 
armed services. The 38-percent benefit 
will reach 94 officers, the 31l-percent 
benefit 513 officers, and the 25-percent 
benefit 641 officers. In short, four-tenths 
of 1 percent of all officers—those of gen- 
eral rank—will enjoy the greatest share 
of the rewards. 

Small mention was made of this fact 
in the debates on the bill. Instead, pro- 
ponents told us how heavy were to be the 
benefits to the enlisted men. We were 
informed that two categories of super- 
grades will get raises of 28 to 44 percent 
in pay. What was conveniently ignored 
is the provision in the bill that only 3 
percent of the enlisted men—at a maxi- 
mum—can serve in these supergrades at 
any one time. 

The cost estimates on this bill for fiscal 
year 1959 show that only 688 men can 
expect to be promoted immediately to 
supergrade E-9 and only 3,387 to super- 
grade E-8. The overwhelming majority 
of master sergeants—more than 97 per- 
cent, in fact—will continue to serve in 
their present pay grade. For them the 
increase is to average a mere 16 percent. 

It should be added here, too, that the 
situation among enlisted men is the same 
as it is among officers. The very men 
whose continuance in the service is most 
in danger benefit least from the pro- 
posed increases. 

Nor is this wholly a matter of pay. 
As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson] pointed out so cogently dur- 
ing the debate, high-ranking military of- 
ficers, especially generals, enjoy a good 
many side benefits—airplanes, personal 
staffs, luxurious quarters at minimum 
costs. I do not quarrel with these bene- 
fits. I do, however, agree with the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that when generals’ 
salaries are compared with those of civil- 
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ian executives, these fringe items plus a 
very liberal retirement plan, plus free 
medical attention, plus career security 
must be added into the balance. 

To be sure, service careers must be 
made more attractive if we are to retain 
skilled technicians and trained officers. 
But to use this argument as a basis for 
creating a topheavy pay schedule is to 
stand reason upon its head—as more 
than one member of the Committee on 
Armed Services tacitly admitted during 
the debate. 

At one time, in the heyday of the 
Cordiner report, we were led to believe 
that legislation such as this would save 
the country $5 billion annually in defense 
appropriations. The Defense Depart- 
ment has now disowned this extravagant 
claim. It does promise to save $100 mil- 
lion a year after 1962. I am convinced 
that it will do nothing of the sort. 

Iam disturbed to see this general’s pay 
bill waltzing past in a masquerade cos- 
tume. It is not an incentive plan for 
junior officers or for on-the-fence en- 
listed men. It is a bonanza for the brass, 


Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 14, 1958, our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya] addressed the an- 
nual convention of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers at Denver, Colo. 

He devoted part of his address to the 
grave questions growing out of the Presi- 
dent’s request for extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. He has well stated the 
position of many of us from the raw 
material States—we have much to gain 
by foreign trade; but we have everything 
to lose if this trade is to be over the 
bodies of our domestic raw material pro- 
ducers and the business communities 
which serve them. 

Mr. Monrtoya’s address follows: 

President Clark, officers of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, delegates and guests at this con- 
vention, I am indeed happy to be here today 
on this platform and to discuss with you the 
many problems which affect the welfare of 
not only your membership but of the Ameri- 
can workingman. We in the Congress, at all 
times, try to keep our sights on the trends 
which pattern our economy because the 
fluctuating nature of our prosperity is beset 
with ee signals at all times. At the 
presen’ e, when the unemplo nt 
is in the neighborhood of 5 len oni 
in this the wealthiest nation in the world, 
we cannot afford to relax and plunge into a 
state of complacency.. Certainly, we cannot 
afford to resort to slogans of hope and con- 
fidence and reassurance as a self-satisfying 
panacea for the economic ills which are 
gnawing at the foundation of our economy, 

You in the mining industry are fully aware 
of the hardships, trials and tribulations, 
pains and sufferings that attend a recession 
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in the very industry in which you are en- 
gaged. As workingmen you understand fully 
this brutal and indeed sad picture as it 
shows its ugly face in the many mining 
camps of the West. The grave warning 
which your very able officers gave to Congress 
and to the administration a year ago are 
today becoming self-evident truths and still 
no positive program has been formulated to 
alleviate the dire consequences which have 
resulted from administrative inaction not 
only in our mining industry but in many 
other phases of our economy. 

It is no wonder that the American people, 
schooled by bitter experience in the ups and 
downs of our economy, have been rebelling 
against giveaway programs on foreign aid, 
against multi-million-dollar duplications of 
specific defense projects which sometimes 
have no sense of positive direction. I, for 
one, cannot accept justifications for the for- 
eign-aid program in the name of peace and 
at the same time sacrifice our domestic 
economy in the process. I believe there is 
a middle ground which can be met with a 
sensible approach and a dedicated regard for 
the welfare of our constituents at home. 
This seems to be the battle in Washington 
where you find a Democratic Congress acting 
as the balance wheel trying to stabilize the 
workings of our foreign policy in such a 
manner that our domestic economy will not 
be sacrificed. 

It is fortunate that our forefathers pro- 
vided for having three separate branches of 
Government; namely, the executive, the leg- 
islative, and the judicial, Throughout our 
history, the doctrine of separation of powers 
among these three branches has never been 
more evident than during the present time. 

In our foreign relations the Congress has 
exerted real leadership in trying to steer a 
clear course in the field of our domestic 
economy. The Congress has been the guid- 
ing force trying to evolve means to combat 
the ills that plague the different aspects of 
our economy. This is true of the lead and 
zine industry. 

You will recall that approximately a year 
ago after lengthy hearings by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a recommendation was made to 
the Tariff Commission that it initiate hear- 
ings on this very critical situation so that 
proper recommendations could be presented 
to the President for final action under the 
escape-clause powers. Although the hear- 
ings have been held by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, no decision or recommendation has 
been arrived at by that agency, and we come 
back to the old story that the American 
people are getting sick and tired of waiting 
for decisions to be made after the illness 
has struck the patient down. 

The President has sufficient authority at 
the present time, without the benefit of a 
new law, to either curb imports of lead and 
zinc, or to impose a tariff which will equalize 
the competitive feature between foreign and 
domestic producers of these ores. Presently, 
the Congress is being called upon to extend 
the Trade Agreements Act which will con- 
tinue this authority of tariff regulation of 
imports in the hands of the President and 
neither I nor any other Representative in 
Congress who has a vital concern for the 
welfare of this industry here at home can 
conscientiously vote to give the President this 
requested authority when he has consistently 
refused to invoke it for the purpose of fore- 
stalling the dire consequences with which 
you are plagued today. 

Before we can vote to give the President 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
we must be convinced that he will use the 
power granted therein to prevent the down- 
fall of our domestic economy; that he will 
become the attending physician instead of 
the available diagnostician at the bedside 
of this ailing patient—our lead and zinc 
industry. 
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Those who clamor for bipartisanship in 
our foreign policy must stand ready to prove 
bipartisanship in the herculean effort to lift 
our economy from the threatened chaos to 
which it is presently assigned. 

The 80,000 families throughout the coun- 
try directly dependent upon the domestic 
lead and zinc industry and the additional 
thousands employed in related service in- 
dustries undoubtedly will not be amused 
at the efforts to reduce the emergency facing 
this industry to semantic dullness. The 
freetraders who believe in unrestricted im- 
portation for the sake of good foreign rela- 
tionships will, if this policy continues, some 
day become the reluctant mourners at the 
eventual funeral of a once healthy lead and 
zine industry. 

We must not give up the battle so easily 
because I feel we are made of sterner stuff. 
You as real citizens and your neighbors and 
friends and we as your duly elected repre- 
sentatives will continue to wage the fight 
for the understanding of our problem. We 
will emerge from the wilderness into the 
open forum and we will not relax in our firm 
determination to get recognition for our lead 
and zinc industry. I may add at this point 
that copper and uranium are also becoming 
orphans and victims of those in the admin- 
istration who espouse the idea of free un- 
restricted trade. The West is an integral 
part of the United States of America and 
united it will fight for positive action which 
will be remedial in scope and strong in sub- 
stance. For us to fail in the midst of adver- 
sity is but to say that we will abandon ship 
before the torpedo has struck its mark. 

The gravity of our unemployment situa- 
tion cannot be underestimated in spite of 
reassurances from the White House that the 
spring portends an upward trend. There is 
no present economic justification for this 
emphatic optimism. Throughout our coun- 
try today exist many pockets of depression, 
if you please. You yourselves can point to 
many in your own areas and cannot recon- 
cile in your own minds the reasons for the 
optimism that is flowing out of Washington 
from Mr. Eisenhower's press conferences. 
Are we to resign ourselves to a government 
which is steered by reassurances for the bet- 
ter rather than by action to curb distress? 
Are we to forget that during the last year 
there were 13,771 business failures, the high- 
est since the 1929 debacle of “prosperity just 
around the corner“? I don’t believe the 
time has come for ordinary citizens to jump 
out of windows in despair to accentuate our 
eritical situation and impress its gravity 
upon the powers that be. I don’t believe 
that partisan politics should be applied in 
offering any diagnosis-of our ills. Our con- 
cern should rise above this plateau and as 
it rises to the horizon of understanding it 
should find bipartisan consideration to the 
end that our country and the citizens within 
it should become a fertile valley of plenty for 
all Americans. This course requires posi- 
tive leadership and positive action. In my 
estimation, the Congress of the United States 
has its ears tuned to the pulse of public senti- 
ment in filling this vacuum and already 
many proposals have been offered in the Con- 
gress for a progressive public works pro- 
gram, a healthy reclamation effort which, if 
enacted into law, and approved by the Pres- 
ident, will serve as reenergizers to the sag- 
ging economy of today. We must not ignore 
the great effort that is necessary to improve 
upon our educational programs. Giving out 
scholarships under Federal subsidies to 
worthy students is a fine goal but it is not 
enough. We must not forget the under- 
privileged children of America who because 
they reside in school districts with exhausted 
bonded capacity do not have school plant 
facilities equal to those in more fortunate 
areas of this rich Nation of ours. This is 
the land of equal opportunity for all and 
this must not be only a phrase in our Consti- 
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tution; it must stand as a monument insur- 
ing equal opportunities for all. 

It is indeed a sad commentary on the prin- 
ciples enunciated in our Constitution with 
respect to equal opportunity that we find in 
many parts of our country inadequate and 
antiquated school buildings with poor light- 
ing and heating facilities. In many school 
systems today the crowded conditions have 
made it necessary to split the school day 
into two sessions to insure attendance of all 
the students. The States and the local 
school districts have exhausted their energies 
and their financial capacities to cope with 
these problems and still the complete reme- 
dy is not in sight—yet, the enemies of Fed- 
eral aid to education persist in voicing their 
opposition to this inescapable approach to 
the problem. They argue that they do not 
want the Federal Government to interfere 
with the education of their children and 
when pinned down for specifics they cannot 
tell you wherein the Government has inter- 
fered. Their clamor follows a pattern which 
permeates the history of any movement to 
help the underprivileged. 

The labor movement experienced it. The 
old people were plagued with it when Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt proposed welfare assistance 
and social security; and when the system of 
unemployment compensation was conceived 
and proposed to the National Congress. Al- 
though this fight has raged in the past, we 
must not fall into a state of complacency 
and rely strictly on history to overcome the 
formidable opposition. We must roll up our 
sleeves as we did then on social security, col- 
lective bargaining, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and gear ourselves for action. We must 
apprise our parent-teacher associations, our 
school officials, our leading citizens that edu- 
cation is not a naked concession that must 
be taken at face value according to the ability 
of the local unit of government. 

We must insist on quality because educa- 
tion is the great impenetrable bulwark in 
our first line of defense. We must not de- 
pend upon a state of complacency to move 
the wheels of our educational process. You 
and I and many others like us must imbue 
the movement with our support, with our 
enthusiasm, with our supplications, and with 
all the energies that we can devise in order to 
insure progression instead of retrogression 
in the field of social security. 

The high cost of living daily renders this 
system less valuable to the retired worker. 
Must we fall into a state of resignation to 
the status quo just because the Great White 
Father has failed to recommend proper legis- 
lative action in this regard? Collectively and 
individually we must urge our public serv- 
ants to take inventory of this worsening in- 
equity which finds social-security benefits 
dwindling into insignificance because of the 
steadily increasing cost of living. The same 
is true of unemployment-compensation 
benefits. 

I am convinced that the prosperity of this 
Nation cannot be preserved unless we nurture 
it so as to insure adequate living wages and 
proper working conditions for the working 
people of America. A program that ignores 
the welfare of the working people and the 
farmers in the lower level of our economy will 
eventually become the pallbearer at the grave- 
yard of depression. History proves this con- 
clusively and I believe that recent experimen- 
tation with tight money and other related 
approaches clearly bears out the sanity of a 
more desirable approach which I have men- 
tioned. 

In the field of labor relationships we can- 
not escape the inevitable fact that organized 
labor is being put to the test of proving that 
it is an institution with the prime objective 
of improving the lot of the working man. 
This has come about because of a few cases 
of asserted dishonesty among labor officials. 
It is sad indeed that the winds of public 
opinion formulated by these isolated cases 
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of violation of trust should cast aspersions 
on the vast majority of the ranks of labor. 

You and I are cognizant of the many at- 
tempts being made today by the enemies of 
organized labor to discredit the union move- 
ment in America. Clear-thinking men and 
women will never buy the propaganda 
brochures that are being compiled by high- 
salaried public-relations men in an attempt 
to sell to the American people the idea that 
union labor is an evil in our economy, but 
let us not be quiescent about this reac- 
tion * * * let us not go to sleep at the 
wheel * * * let us prove, as members of the 
rank and file, that we have corresponding 
duties and obligations. 

I know you will not forget that when the 
right of collective bargaining comes as a 
legislative concession from your Govern- 
ment that you as American citizens owe it 
to yourselves to preserve the integrity, the 
principles, and the ideals for which this 
Government stands. 

I know that you will not forget that pa- 
triotism manifested and expressed in your 
deliberations and your every-day comport- 
ment will constitute the strongest nutrient 
for insuring the endurance of this legislative 
concession of collective bargaining and faith 
in the American labor movement. Approach 
your problems with realism, with logic, and 
as Americans. Do not permit yourselves to 
be herded into a stampede of ill-conceived 
action by unscrupulous agitation. Your 
dedication must always be on the side of 
right, on the side of patriotism, on the side 
on good faith. When you have adhered to 
these principles, your performance will be 
visible and will serve to drown the outcries 
of those enemies who clamor for retribution 

the workingmen under the guise of 
untrammeled freedom of enterprise. 

I want you to know that I feel highly 
privileged to be able to speak to you on this 
occasion. May we hope that with our com- 
mon efforts the tides of adversity will be met 
with unity of purpose and dedicated resolve 
to the end that the common weal of the 
workingman of this country will be improved 
upon and stand fraternally as an ally of a 
better tomorrow. 


Hon. Herbert H. Lehman: A Great 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, March 28, 1958, marks the 80th 
birthday anniversary of a great Ameri- 
ean, former Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
of New York. 

His distinguished record of service as 


governor of New York and as United ` 


States Senator has won for him the re- 
spect and admiration of all Americans. 
His courageous dedication to the cause 
of liberalism and humanitarian justice 
has served as an inspiration to those of 
us who were privileged to know him. 
While Senator Lehman was a wealthy 
man, he devoted his life of public service 
to the best interests of the average 
American, and particularly the most 
unfortunate among us. A stanch de- 
fender of the public interest, he con- 
sistently opposed special privilege legis- 
lation, fought intolerance and racial 
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bigotry, and worked tirelessly for the 
improvement of liberal programs of the 
New and Fair Deals. 

I join the millions of grateful Ameri- 
cans in extending to Senator Lehman 
warm birthday greetings. May he con- 
tinue to enjoy good health and happiness 
for many years to come. 


The Omnibus Education Act of 1958, 
H. R. 11960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, I addressed the House for 1 
hour on the need for a realistic Paul 
Bunyan plan for education. Today Iam 
introducing the Omnibus Education Act 
of 1958, H. R. 11960, which I originally 
proposed on March 10. 

I shall not make a statement at this 
time but should like to refer you to pages 
3829-3840 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 10. 

H. R. 11960 provides for the following 
amounts of money to be expended: 


Grants. in- aid 
and payments | Loans in- aid 
to individuals] and advances 
and institu- 
tions 


Deseription of aid 


$2, 500, 000, 000 Elementary and sec- 
ondary school con- 
struction and equip- 
ment. 

Local school board pur- 
chase fund (a re- 
gome fund), 


financing agencies). 
Operation of public ele- 


expansion 
ul 


ums), 
Guidance and counsel- 
ing (institutes; aid to 


tate agen: a 
5 ee ee scholar- 


ships. 
ncudnsaweniwane 10, 000, 000,000 | National student loan 
fund (a revolving 
fund). 
Summer-school and ex- 
13 courses 


teachers. 
Graduate fellowships. 
New educational medi- 
ums (research, experi- 
mentation, equip- 
ment—radio, televi- 
sion, and motion pic- 


Special education. for 
tional 


1 

School health services 
and research in child 
health. 

Adult education. 

-| Vocational education 
below college es 
(agriculture, inelud- 
ing on fnrm trai 
home economies; 
trade and in 
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The Legislator Looks at the Physician’s 
Place in Public Affairs—Congressman 
Judd Speaks to Medical Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Courier issue of March 1958, the 
magazine of the George Washington 
University Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C.: 

EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN 
WALTER H. Jupp, REPUBLICAN FROM THE 
FIFTH DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL STUDENT BODY ON JAN- 
UARY 11, 1958—Dr. Jupp Is A PHYSICIAN, A 
FORMER MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN CHINA, AND 
Has BEEN IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
Since 1942 
The day has come when it is not possible 

for the doctor to practice by himself, any 

more than it is for a businessman to work 
by himself. They have both got to work in 
terms of the whole picture. 

Our profession is going through a transi- 
tion, the same as various other professions, 
even politics to some extent. In the begin- 
ning the doctor treated symptoms. He didn’t 
understand what caused them, but he was 
called in to relieve pain or difficulty. * * * 
He was skillful in relieving symptoms, much 
more than we are today, in my opinion, be- 
cause he concentrated his attention on these 
symptoms. 

He knew how to write prescriptions that 
had such a bitter taste that it had at least 
some sort of psychological effect on the pa- 
tient. He got better in order to be relieved 
a the necessity of taking more of the decoc- 

ons. 

These men were not too bad in their field. 
In China I found the medical profession at 
this stage of development. They were ex- 
perts at prognosis from their study of pulses. 
They have about 14 different kinds of pulses. 

They will tell you how long the patient can 
live with these different kind of pulses. I 
learned not to stick out my neck and tell 
them I didn’t see why the patient had to 
die because when it comes to predicting 
how long he was going to live, they were 
usually more accurate than I was because 
they concentrated on this one thing. 

Now, there is a danger in this kind of 
medicine because when you treat the symp- 
tom, you don’t get at the basic root of the 
disease. I learned that when I gave aspirin 
to malaria patients along with quinine, at 
about the time the fever was about to break, 
anyway, they would break into a sweat and 
the fever would go down and the aches and 
pains and misery would be gone. 

They would say, “That’s wonderful,” and 
they wouldn't take the bitter quinine; they 
just wanted the aspirin. 

I would say, But you'll be sick again in 
another few days if you don't take the 
quinine.” 

“Never mind,” they'd say, “FI come back 
and get another aspirin.” 

So, I had to quit giving aspirin in order 
to get them to take the quinine. Often I 
gave them medicine for the disease and 
hoped and prayed the symptoms wouldn't 
disappear too quickly, because then the pa- 
tient wouldn't come back again 

This was the stage of development in med- 
icine a few years ago. 
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Then somebody discovered the tubercle 
bacillus, and someone else the diptheria 
bacillus, Someone began doing autopsies 
in numbers. It became clear that there were 
processes going on in organs that produced 
the symptoms. The doctor began to shift 
his attention from the results, the symp- 
toms, to the causes of disease. 

This was the period when I was trained 
in medicine, often called the period of 
therapeutic nihilism. We treated the dis- 
ease, studied the disease, forgot about the 
patient. The ear was glued to the stetho- 
scope, the eye to the microscope. It was a 
good period but it was not enough * * +. 

Then we asked, “What can we do to pre- 
vent these processes?” ‘The shift, the con- 
tinuing metamorphosis was to preventive 
medicine. You had to be able to interpret 
the tuberculin patch, study sewage disposal, 
water and milk purity, pure food laws. The 
doctor had to use his immunizing needle as 
well as his stethoscope. 

Then we went to a fourth stage, waking 
up to what the Chinese doctors had known 
all the time, the importance of the rela- 
tionship of the emotions and the mind to 
the processes, and vice versa. We lost too 
many patients to those who treated peo- 
ple’s emotions and created faith in them 
while we were just taking care of certain 
physiological processes. 

There developed a good deal of attention 
to psychosomatic medicine. 

The war came for us as it did for business- 
men, and you went through medical school 
and were all ready to begin practice, but the 
Government said, No, Uncle Sam has greet- 
ings.” So you went out and tried to practice 
medicine around the world under conditions 
for which you were not prepared, and many 
a doctor woke up to the fact that it was not 
enough to be a skilled physician; he had to 
pay some attention to the political devel- 
opments that had gotten us into all this dis- 
location . 

So, just to practice medicine, not to con- 
sider other things, we have got to pay more 
attention to public affairs than we have ever 
done in the past. We have to do it, really, 
for three reasons: first, we have to do it to 
insure the conditions which will enable us 
to practice good medicine with success and 
satisfaction for ourselves. 

Second, we have to pay some attention to 
public affairs in order to influence and im- 
prove conditions which adversely affect our 
patients. This is part of our obligation; 
not just to make the diagnosis, “This man 
has hypertension,” or “He has arthritis,” be- 
cause he's got something else wrong with 
him, too. He's got a business that's in trou- 
ble. Inflation is taking his life’s savings. 
He doesn’t see what is ahead; he is appre- 
hensive about atomic weapons. What kind 
of a world is he going to live in? 

These things bother him just as much as 
his ulcers or his insomnia or his gaseous in- 

on. If you are really going to con- 
tribute to the man’s needs, you have to un- 
derstand the impact of his environment on 
him and be in a position to influence that 
environment to produce more favorable con- 
ditions, 

There is a third reason, in addition to 
what you have to do, yourself, as a phy- 
sician. That is to influence your future and 
that of your children as citizens, because 
before anyone is a doctor or a clergyman 
or a businessman, he is a citizen of this 
Republic. You are taxpayers and parents; 
you are trustees of a heritage, a way of life, 
a philosophy, that has made it possible for 
you to be here in this medical school. 

That heritage is under attack: cold, calcu- 
lating, determined, and increasingly success- 
ful attack, all around the world. If we are 
going to be good physicians for ourselves, 
our families and our patients, and our so- 
ciety as a whole, we must realize that no- 
body is needed more desperately than those 
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with the kind of minds you have after the 
kind of training you have had in your medi- 
eal school. Approach the political diseases 
just as you do physical and emotional dis- 
eases. 

Doctors, almost to a man, are opposed to 
socialized medicine. By that I mean medi- 
cal services supported and controlled by the 
Government. 

The general public says, “You doctors are 
against socialized medicine because you have 
a union, a closed shop. You want to keep 
everybody out of it and you want to protect 
you own interests, jack up prices, and so on. 
You are against Government supported and 
controlled medicine because it will hurt 
you.” 

Now, this is not so. It isn't because it 
would hurt us that we are against it. The 
good doctor can always get ahead under any 
system. The poor doctor is better off under 
socialized medicine than he is under free 
competition, He does not have to worry. 
He gets out of medical school and the Gov- 
ernment offers him six or seven thousand 
dollars a year right off the bat. He can 
continue with that the rest of his life and 
probably won’t do much better than that. 
But, at least he is secure. Government will 
keep him on almost indefinitely. 

The rank and file will be more secure un- 
der socialized medicine. Once in a while 
you find a doctor who is for it. The doctors 
as a group would not be worse off. 

But, the patients would be worse off. 

There are three essentials to good medical 
practice. First, the relationship between 
the physician and the patient must be wholly 
voluntary. If it isn't, something goes out of 
the interest and the confidence of the rela- 
tionship. If the patient is just a number 
assigned to him by the Government, the 
doctor, in many cases, doesn't have the same 
interest he would if the patient chose him, 
in which case the doctor would want the 
patient to keep coming back to him. 

Contrariwise, if the patient didn’t choose 
the doctor, and was just assigned, that pa- 
tient doesn’t have quite the confidence in 
him and sits there, sort of on guard, hold- 
ing back, not willing to come out and lay 
the whole story before him because he is 
not sure. 

The combination of confidence and inter- 
est is necessary if there is to be good medi- 
cal practice. Under Government it would 
not be voluntary on either side. 

The second requirement for good medical 
practice is that there be no intermediary be- 
tween the patient and the physician. Under 
socialized medicine there has to be an inter- 
mediary. Somebody has got to decide 
whether the doctor made the right diagnosis. 

Who is that going to be? It is going to be 
the Government. Who is going to be in the 
Government? Doctors? Yes, at the top, but 
in general it is going to be the clerks who 
will go through the records to see if the 
doctor did all the things. Did he take all 
the X-rays, did he do all the routine tests? 
Furthermore, the clerk sits there and reads 
all the history. 

Maybe men are willing to tell about all 
their escapades, but most women are not, 
and when she finds out that everything she 
tells the doctor is going to be checked on 
by some clerk, she isn’t going to tell the 
doctor. She is deprived of the chance to 
have good medical treatment and the whole 
thing breaks down. It is a system that 
looks perfect on paper, but it doesn’t give 
more and better care for less. It gives less 
and poorer medical care for more * * +, 

The third essential for good medical prac- 
tice is that you must have a system that 
gives maximum incentive for the doctor to 
improve himself, to study, to get ahead ac- 
cording to his ability. 

What are the incentives? There are two. 
One is financial reward. There is in every 
profession the individual who has a “self- 
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starter.” No matter what the economic 
conditions, he will give everything he has. 
But the type is a minority in our profession 
as in every other. Most of us do better if we 
are going to get a reward, or think we are, in 
rough proportion to the effort and merit 
that we put into it. 

The other incentive is professional recog- 
nition, Dollars are tangible and they are 
precious, but there is another thing which 
is more precious and that is recognition, pro- 
fessional advancement in accordance with 
your growth, your improvement and your 
merit. 

I think the position you will come to covet 
more than any other is to be known as the 
doctor’s doctor. I remember once while I 
was at the Mayo Clinic, a couple of boys 
from a certain eastern medical school came 
out to look around with their new medical 
knowledge and evaluate the various medical 
establishments there. 

One of them, who knew me distantly, 
called me up and told me about the “temple 


. of mediocrity,” as he called the Mayo Clinic, 


with its mass-production methods. 

Well, the Lord was with us on this par- 
ticular occasion, because when we started 
next morning’s clinic and the boys were up 
in the amphitheater to watch the temple 
of mediocrity, who was wheeled in as the 
first patient, but their own professor of sur- 
gery. He had come out to have his own 
gallbladder taken out at the Mayo Clinic. 

You can fool the patients, but you can’t 
fool the other doctors. * * * 

Recognition is a tremendously rewarding 
thing, and if a society freezes you and you 
become like bureaus of the Government, 
something that’s important, essential for 
good medical practice goes out. * * * 

[We have to be aware of these things in 
public life] * * * not because we are doc- 
tors, but because of what we know as doctors 
about the practice of medicine. We are con- 
cerned with the quality of the service. They 
[the reformers] concentrate on more equi- 
table distribution of the services; they as- 
sume the quality, taking it for granted. 

In getting more distribution they tend to 
cut the nerve of the thing that produced the 
good quality. Where you have socialized 
medicine, you have what you have in Eng- 
land; you have better distribution of a com- 
modity that is increasingly unworthy of 
being distributed because of continued dis- 
integration brought on by lack of interest, 
confidence, integrity, and incentive. 

We need your type of mind, the kind of 
mind first trained at the autopsy table. 
Autopsy is seldom flattering. But you are 
trained not to recriminate and say, “Why 
did you make that mistake?“ but to ask, 
“How did you make that mistake?” 

You may have been perfectly sure the 
trouble was in the liver. You may have had 
expert consultants who all agreed it was in 
the liver. And you may have been able to 
convince all the relatives the trouble was in 
the liver. But when you opened him up the 
trouble was in the pancreas, and it was in 
the pancreas, period. It doesn’t make any 
difference if the doctor is a Republican or a 
Democrat. It was in the pancreas. 

The doctor is taught to study in terms of 
what is, not what he wishes. 

Then he is taught the biopsy idea. He 
looks through a microscope and sees cells 
that have rejected the law-abiding processes 
of growth. He doesn’t say, “It is cancer, all 
right, but it’s only in the big toe.” 

As some said, “It’s only what Hitler is 
doing to the Jews,” or “It is only what the 
Chinese are doing in Manchuria. * * +» 

“It’s a long way off. Let's wait and see 
if it spreads.” 

It gets to the heart or the liver or the 
brain or the lungs. It is too late then. 

The doctor is trained to say, “No, that’s 
cancer. The thing that makes cancer bad is 
not what it is, but the way it grows. 
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Farm Policies of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for the attention of my col- 
leagues a communication which I wrote 
to President Eisenhower regarding the 
farm policies of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson: 

Dear Mr. Presipent: In recent weeks it 
has seemed to me that attacks against Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson have taken on 
new vigor. I am alarmed by the persistent 
demands that he be relieved from duty and 
would like to go on record as strongly op- 
posing these demands. 

As a third generation dirt farmer and the 
Representative in Congress of one of the top 
15 counties in agricultural production I be- 
lieve I am qualified to express myself. I 
therefore respectfully request your indul- 
gence in the following statement of the rea- 
sons why I wholeheartedly support Mr. Ben- 
son. 

First, I strongly subscribe to the policy of 
placing principle above expediency. Mr. 
Benson has proven himself to be a man of 
principle by acting in the best interests of 
his country rather than a favored few. 

Secondly, I believe Mr. Benson's policies 
have been and are in the best interests of 
farmers themselves. Farmers have chosen 
their occupation because, by their very na- 
ture, they are people who love independence 
and freedom. The farm policies of the past 
have succeeded in making farmers wards of 
the Government, a situation which is re- 
pugnant to the very nature of a legitimate 
“son of the soil.” 

The only suggested alternative to Mr. Ben- 
son’s policy for the gradual abolition of high 
price supports and the return of a self-re- 
specting system of free farm enterprise has 
been a system of high fixed supports. Dur- 
ing Democratic administrations this system 
proved a dismal failure. It created a huge 
surplus during wartime periods of abnor- 
mally high demand when prices would have 
been high without Government interference. 
This surplus has been with us to depress 
prices whenever artificial wartime stimuli 
were absent. In fact, it can be said that 
farm prosperity during Democratic years 
was directly tied to war and not to the price- 
support system. I see no reason why we 
should return to a system which has caused 
our present ills and was erroneously given 
credit for the prosperity created by the 
sacrifice of American boys on foreign battle- 
fields. 

High price supports, in my opinion, can 
be compared to a drink of whisky to the 
alcoholic. It gives him temporary relief but 
only aggravates his major problem. His 
only chance for cure is to leave the “stuf” 
alone and go to a diet of sound and sub- 
stantial food which eventually fills his body 
with a real and lasting strength. Continued 
dissipation will inevitably lead him to an 
institution as a ward of the Government. 

Furthermore, high fixed supports for basic 
commodities are unfair to a great bulk of 
our Nation’s farmers who raise specialty 
crops. In the Midwest tractors and fertilizer 
bought with power from support 
money have gone up in price. These in- 
creased prices have also been paid by spe- 
cialty farmers in my district who haven’t 
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received Government help. Many of my 
poultrymen feed price-supported and 
sell unsupported meat. Cattlemen have the 
same problem. Is this fair? 

Good farmers can make a profit without 
spoon feeding from vote-hungry politicians. 
It is true that the farmer's costs have gone 
up but his productive capacity has also gone 
up to a greater degree. On the same acres 
farmed by my father and his father before 
him it is possible for me to produce twice 
the tonnage with less work if I am only will- 
ing to take advantage of new fertilizers, in- 
secticides, irrigation practices, machinery, 
and farming techniques. I readily admit 
that under a system of free farm enterprise 
certain marginal farms and farmers will not 
survive, but it is not the function of Gov- 
ernment to support a marginal and ineffi- 
cient operation. If that has become our 
policy then let's be fair about it and sup- 
port the marginal butcher, baker, and can- 
dlestick maker. Let's support the ne’er-do- 
well who is too lazy to work and hold a job. 
Let’s make him a ward of the Government, 
too. 


High fixed price supports are a fraud on 
the consuming public. At a time when we 
are concerned about unemployment and 
shrunken pay envelopes it is utter deceit to 
subsidize one bloc of our economy and force 
the worrled housewife to pay higher prices 
for the food on the family table: How long 
can we go on subsidizing the marginal 
farmer simply because he is politically 
potent without doing the same for the rest 
of the country? The farmers I know and 
have lived my life with want to pull their 
own load and will gladly do so. 

Price supports are a greater fraud on the 
small farmer. Thousands of corporation 
farmers have been attracted to the business 
with the lure of a guaranteed profit. With 
plenty of capital for labor saving machinery 
and unlimited bargaining power for the ac- 
quisition of land and volume purchases of 
seed, fertilizer, and other necessary items 
they have forced the small farmer to compete 
in a world of big business. Faced with the 
necessity of doing most of his own work with 
smaller units and less efficient machinery he 
has failed in this competition. Since the 
advent of cotton price supports, the trend in 
the great Central Valley of California has 
been toward larger and larger farm units. I 
strongly believe that Democratic farm 
policies have given us the corporation farm 
and ruined the small, family sized unit. 

Mr. President, the time has now come when 
we must honestly answer this question: “Will 
farmers be free or wards of the Government?” 
There is no in between point. We must either 
socialize our farms or get out of the business 
entirely. I urge you to get out and suggest 
two positive steps: 

1. Retain Ezra Taft Benson, a man of in- 
tegrity, foresight, and courage, 

2. Announce to the public that within a 
specified period of time it is the intention 
of the United States Government to get com- 
pletely out of the price-support business 
except for a program which is legitimate 
disaster insurance. 

I have great faith in the American farmer. 
When confronted with the challenge to do 
right or wrong, he will do right. As a Re- 
publican I hope our party will have the cour- 
age to give him a clear-cut choice. Let's 
stop trying to cover up a fire with another 
smoke screen. Let's put it out with cold, 
clear water and get at the job of building a 
decent and free farm economy. 

I apologize for the strong terms in which I 
have expressed myself but nothing weaker 
would be sufficient to carry the views of a free 
farmer who wants to stay that way. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Member of Congress, 10th District, 
California. 


March 27 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Free World most of us know that the 
Soviet Union, by its unrelenting and 
wanton tyranny, has caused more misery 
and misfortune to tens of millions of 
people than any other regime on record. 
No other regime has, deliberately and 
systematically, by brute force and with 
impunity, enslaved so many millions for 
such a long time. Moscow-dominated 
communism now covers over one-eighth 
of the world’s land surface. Dozens of 
racial and ethnic groups have been, or 
are being, suppressed by the Soviet 
steamroller. We know this fact, but we 
sometimes forget the fact that some of 
these ethnic groups still cling to their 
cherished ideals of liberty and freedom, 
and ceaselessly hope that one day they 
may attain their goal. The Byelorus- 
sians, numbering several million, are one 
of these larger ethnic groups in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Government has done every- 
thing in its power to obliterate existing 
differences between the Byelorussians 
and the regular Russians, but historically 
these two people represent distinct eth- 
nic groups. Even though Byelorussians 
had been subjected to the ezarist Rus- 
sian regime for several centuries, they 
succeeded in preserving some of their 
national ideals and traditions, and thus 
have kept alive the idea of their distinct 
nationality. 

On March 25, 1918, the Council of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic pro- 
claimed the independence of that nation. 
After 125 years of czarist domination the 
Byelorussian people were free and they 
immediately began to establish their own 
democratic sovereign government, 

Unfortunately, it is with sadness that 
we commemorate the 40th anniversary 
of this historic date. Soviet tyranny 
was soon established through the ruth- 
less use of overwhelming military might. 
Soviet police-state methods were sub- 
stituted for the people’s hard-won lib- 
erties. Thought control replaced free- 
dom of speech and press, In short, 
through force the Soviets attempted to 
crush the free spirit of 20 million people. 

The peoples of the Free World know, 
however, that the perseverance of this 
gallant nation cannot be broken. The 
Byelorussian people with their undying 
belief in God and the dignity of the 
individual will triumph once again, We 
pray with these gallant people that the 
day is not far off when the Byelorussian 
people will join the free peoples of the 
world in a joyous independence cele- 
bration. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, Marcu 28, 1958 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

Manch 28, 1958. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JoHN 
W, McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 84: 11: No good thing will He 
withhold from them that walk uprightly. 

Eternal God, our Father, who art the 
source and inspiration of all that is good, 
we thank Thee for the joys which cheer 
us and the trials which teach us to put 
our trust in Thee. 

Make us grateful for the opportunity 
and privilege of having some part in 
solving the many perplexing problems 
in this busy world of human affairs and 
human relations. 

May we be blessed with a clearer vision 
and a richer experience of the eternal 
truth of God which will set us free from 
the doubts that darken our minds and 
the fears that weaken out faith. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Me- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill and a concurrent resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 8628. An act to amend section 1321 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; and 

H. Con. Res. 303. Concurrent resolution 
establishing that when the two Houses ad- 
journ on Thursday, April 3, 1958, they stand 
adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, Monday, 
April 14, 1958. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R.9821. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists on its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania, and Mr. CASE of 
South Dakota to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1082. An act for the relief of Katina 
Apostolou; 

S. 2062. An act for the relief of Yasna Tre- 
vizan; and 

S. 2124. An act for the relief of Tasla J. 
Somas. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 4544) entitled “An act 
for the relief of Louis S. Levenson” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Ervin, 
and Mr. Hrusxa to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
permission of the Chair, I should like to 
call up seven bills that have been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, after the passage of each of 
these bills, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED] and I may extend our 
remarks in explanation of that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING MASSACHUSETTS TO 
DIVIDE ITS RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
FOR SOCIAL-SECURITY PURPOSES 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent for the immediate consid- 

eration of the bill (H. R. 11346) to amend 
title IT of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude Massachusetts among the States 
which are permitted to divide their re- 
tirement systems into two parts so as to 
obtain social security coverage, under 

State agreement, for only those State 

and local employees who desire such cov- 

erage. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth sen- 
tence of section 218 (d) (6) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by inserting “ - 
sachusetts,” before “Minnesota.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the author of 
this bill, the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK], 
may extend his remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. There 
was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H. R. 11346, which was introduced by 
our distinguished colleague, the Demo- 
cratic majority leader in the House, the 
Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, is to 
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add the State of Massachusetts to the 
list of States to which permission has 
been given to divide their retirement sys- 
tems into two parts and to provide social- 
security coverage for that part consist- 
ing of the positions of employees who 
desire such coverage. The 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act con- 
tained a provision permitting approxi- 
mately eight States to divide their re- 
tirement systems. Those States had 
specifically requested this aetion. In 
1957 the Congress added four additional 
States to the list. Again, those States 
had requested such action. The instant 
bill will add the additional State of Mas- 
sachusetts to the list. 

Coverage agreements or modifications 
entered into prior to 1960 could be made 
effective with respect to services per- 
formed at any time after December 31, 
1955, by employees obtaining coverage 
under the provisions in the bill. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in urging enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it will be re- 
called that the social security amend- 
ments of 1956 included a provision per- 
mitting certain designated States to di- 
vide a State or local retirement system 
into two parts for purposes of old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage. The 
one part would be composed of those po- 
sitions held by members of the retirement 
system who do not wish to be covered by 
OASI. The second part would be com- 
posed of positions of members who de- 
Sire such coverage. This legislation 
would add the State of Massachusetts 
to the list of States presently enumerated 
in the law. The bill also contains a pro- 
vision providing a postponement of the 
deadline for obtaining retroactive 
coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways 
and Means was unanimous in favorably 
reporting on this legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced H. R. 11346, which has just 
passed the House. The enactment of 
this bill will benefit many of our State 
and local employees in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. This bill, 
which I have introduced, would amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to 
include Massachusetts among the States 
which are permitted to divide their re- 
tirement systems into two parts so as 
to obtain social security coverage, un- 
der State agreement, for only those 
State and local employees who desire 
such coverage. 

The Social Security Act amendments 
of 1956 included a provision which per- 
mitted certain States to divide their 
State or local retirement systems into 
two parts for purposes of old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage, one part 
to consist of the positions of members 
who desire coverage and the other to 
consist of the positions of members who 
do not desire coverage. In the last ses- 
sion of this Congress this provision of 
the law was further amended to add 
several additional States to the list. In 
each instance, when legislation of this 
nature is enacted which applies only to 
certain States under the Social Security 
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Act, it has been done in accordance with 
the request of the States themselves. I 
am now advised that officials in the 
State of Massachusetts and our State 
and local employees in Massachusetts 
desire that Massachusetts be accorded 
this privilege which has heretofore been 
extended to certain States, as I have out- 
lined above. I therefore have intro- 
duced this bill, the enactment of which 
will benefit many of our State and local 
employees in the great Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

Under the bill I have introduced, serv- 
ices performed by the members in the 
part of the State or local.retirement sys- 
tem consisting of the positions of mem- 
bers who desire coverage may be cov- 
ered under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, and those persons serving in posi- 
tions who do not desire coverage will 
not be covered. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, my bill is designed to make it 
possible, if they desire it, for more of 
our State and local employees in the 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
to become eligible for and to participate 
in our Federal social-security program. 

I appreciate the action of the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
in reporting this bill and particularly in 
acting thereon with such speed. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islation which the House has just taken 
favorable action on, and which was in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] will be of 
material benefit to many of the State 
and local employees in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. As has been 
explained by our distinguished colleague, 
Chairman WILBUR D. Mitts of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and by the 
majority leader, the purpose of this bill 
is to add Massachusetts to the list of 
States which are permitted to divide 
their retirement systems into two parts 
and thereby to extend coverage to the 
employees in the part consisting of posi- 
tions of employees who desire such coy- 
erage. As stated at the time when this 
bill was introduced, officials in the State 
of Massachusetts and our State and lo- 
cal employees in Massachusetts have ex- 
pressed their desire that Massachusetts 
be accorded this privilege which has 
heretofore been extended to certain 
States. 

I was very happy to support this legis- 
lation. I am confident that it will be of 
benefit to many of our State and local 
employees in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS BROUGHT INTO UNITED 
STATES UNDER GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the bill (H. R. 11407) 
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to extend for 2 years the existing pro- 
visions of law relating to the free im- 
portation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States 
under Government orders. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
of the first section of the act entitled “An 
act relating to the free importation of per- 
sonal and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government orders, 
and for other purposes”, approved June 30, 
1955 (Public Law 126, 84th Cong.; 69 Stat. 
242), is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1958“ and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
1, 1960.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as pointed 
out in the committee report, the purpose 
of H. R. 11407 is to extend for 2 years, 
until July 1, 1960, the existing provisions 
of law relating to the free importation of 
personal and household effects brought 
into the United States under Government 
orders. 

Since the act of June 27, 1942, the free 
entry of personal and household effects 
of any person returning to the United 
States under Government orders has 
been permitted. Congress has extended 
the original act from time to time, and 
has included additional safeguards. 
Public Law 126, 84th Congress, extended 
the period of free entry to June 30, 1958. 
The instant bill would extend the privi- 
lege until July 1, 1960. 

The effect of this duty-free importa- 
tion privilege is to avoid the imposition 
of undue administrative burdens upon 
persons evacuated to the United States 
and constitutes an important morale 
factor and inducement to overseas serv- 
ice. 

In view of the continued presence in 
many parts of the world of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, 
it is the opinion of your committee that 
there is need for continuation of the ex- 
emptions from duty of personal and 
household effects brought into the United 
States under Government orders. The 
basic legislation is safeguarded from 
abuse not only by restrictions contained 
in the act but also by appropriate regu- 
lations issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and within the Department of De- 
fense. 

The committee received favorable re- 
ports on this legislation from the De- 
partment of the Navy, which was the 
action department for the Department 
of Defense on this bill, the Department 
of State, and the Treasury Department. 
The Department of the Navy recom- 
mended that the existing free-entry priv- 
ilege be made permanent; however, the 
Committee on Ways and Means was of 
the opinion that periodic Congressional 
review is desirable. 

The committee was unanimous in urg- 
ing enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 11407 
has as its purpose the extension for a 
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period of 2 years the existing provisions 
of law permitting the free importation 
of personal and household effects 
brought into the United States under 
Government orders. The present duty- 
free period is scheduled to terminate 
June 30, 1958. 

It will be recalled that this legislation 
has periodically been renewed by the 
Congress so as to permit persons in the 
service of the United States to bring 
articles covered under the legislation 
into the customs territory of the United 
States without the payment of any duty 
or tax imposed thereon or by reason of 
importation. The Committee on Ways 
and Means was informed that there are 
appropriate safeguards provided so as to 
prevent abuse of the privilege. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in urging the favorable 
consideration of this legislation, 


FREE IMPORTATION OF GUAR SEED 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10112) to 
make permanent the existing privilege of 
free importation of guar seed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act entitled “An act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to place guar seed on the free list,” 
approved August 6, 1956 (Public Law 1001, 
84th Cong.; 70 Stat. 1066), is amended by 
striking out “and prior to the expiration of 
2 years after such date.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 10112 is to make perma- 
nent the existing temporary duty-free 
treatment of guar seed. 

Guar seed is a product of the guar 
plant, and is used to produce a gum 
which is utilized by the paper and textile 
industries, certain food and pharma- 
ceutical industries, and other industries, 
including uranium mining. The guar 
plant has been experimentally grown in 
the United States with little success in 
very limited quantities. Commercial im- 
ports of guar seed come principally from 
India and Pakistan. The United States 
Tariff Commission has advised your 
committee that imports for the first 10 
months of 1957 amounted to approxi- 
mately 2,200 tons. 

H. R. 10112 would make permanent 
the existing temporary duty-free treat- 
ment of guar seed. Public Law 1001, 
84th Congress, placed guar seed on the 
free list for a period of 2 years, ending 
August 6, 1958. Guar seed was not men- 
tioned by name in the Tariff Act of 1930, 
but was classified for duty purposes 
under the provision in paragraph 763 of 
that act for “all other grass and forage 
crop seeds not specially provided for.” 
Guar seed was originally dutiable under 
the foregoing provisions at a rate of 2 
cents per pound. Under existing law, 
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the duty-free status of guar seed will 
terminate August 6, 1958, when such 
seed will become dutiable at 0.8 cent per 
pound, pursuant to concessions granted 
in the general agreement. 

Favorable reports on H. R. 10112 were 
received from the Departments of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, State, and Treasury. 
The Committee on Ways and Means was 
unanimous in recommending enactment 
of this legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion would make permanent the present 
temporary duty-free treatment of guar 
seed. It will be recalled that during the 
84th Congress legislation was enacted 
that placed guar seed on the free list for 
a 2-year period that ends August 6, 1958. 
Guar seed is used in the production of a 
gum. which is of importance to American 
industry including the paper and textile 
industries as well as food and pharma- 
ceutical industries. 

In acting favorably on this legislation 
the Committee on Ways and Means was 
unanimous and received favorable re- 
ports from the Departments of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, State, and Treasury. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON CERTAIN ALUMINA AND BAUX- 
ITE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9917) to 
continue the temporary suspension of 
duty on certain alumina and bauxite. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no duty shall be 
imposed upon— 

(1) Alumina, when imported for use in 
producing aluminum, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe. 

(2) Bauxite, crude, not refined or other- 
wise advanced in condition in any manner. 

(3) Calcined bauxite. 

Sec. 2. This act shall apply only with re- 
spect to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption after July 15, 
1958, and before July 16, 1960. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as pointed 
out in the committee report, H. R. 9917 
would continue for a period of two addi- 
tional years, until July 16, 1960, the 
suspension of import duties on crude 
bauxite, the raw material used chiefly in 
the production of alumina; on alumina, 
the semiraw material used primarily in 
the manufacture of aluminum; and on 
calcined bauxite, the raw material used 
chiefly in the making of refractories and 
artificial abrasives. 

The production of aluminum involves 
two main operations: the production of 
alumina from the crude ore—almost en- 
tirely bauxite—and the production of 
aluminum metal from alumina. A large 
part of the domestic production of 
aluminum in recent years has been de- 
rived from imported aluminum-bearing 
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material, and the Committee on Ways 
and Means was advised that this will 
doubtless continue to be the case in 
future years. The aluminum-bearing 
material has so far been imported al- 
most entirely in the form of bauxite. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was advised that domestic requirements 
for crude bauxite have increased rapidly 
in recent years, since domestic use of 
primary aluminum has risen to record 
levels in recent years in response to needs 
of the defense program and the rapid rise 
in the level of demand for aluminum in 
both new as well as long-established uses 
in the building, construction, transporta- 
tion, and electrical industries and in 
numerous other applications. 

Jamaica has been the principal source 
of United States imports of crude baux- 
ite in recent years, along with Surinam, 
British Guinea, and Haiti. 

As may be recalled, Public Law 725, 
84th Congress, approved July 16, 1956, 
suspended the duty on alumina for a 
2-year period beginning July 17, 1956, 
when imported for use in producing 
aluminum. H. R. 9917 would extend 
this period of suspension of duty until 
July 16, 1960. 

As may be further recalled, Public 
Law 499, 83d Congress, approved July 
15, 1954, suspended the duty on crude 
bauxite without regard to its use after 
importation and upon calcined bauxite 
when imported for use in the manufac- 
ture of refractories until July 16, 1956. 
Public Law 724 of the 84th Congress, 
approved July 16, 1956, extended the 
suspension of duties on both crude 
bauxite and calcined bauxite for a 
period of 2 years without regard to their 
use after importation. H. R. 9917 pro- 
vides for the further suspension of the 
duties on crude bauxite and calcined 
bauxite for a period of 2 years, and, in 
effect, would consolidate the provisions 
of Public Laws 724 and 725 of the 84th 
Congress and extend for 2 years the 
periods of suspension provided for 
therein. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
received favorable reports on the legis- 
lation from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Commerce, 
and Labor, as well as favorable reports 
from the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

The committee was unanimous in 
urging enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9917 
would continue for a period of 2 years 
until June 16, 1960, the present duty sus- 
pension applicable to certain alumina, 
crude bauxite, and the calcined bauxite. 

At the time of considering this legis- 
lation the Committee on Ways and 
Means received favorable reports from 
Departments of State, Treasury, Defense, 
and Labor. In addition favorable re- 
ports were received from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the General 
Services Administration. The Secretary 
of Commerce in supporting the favorable 
consideration of this legislation indicated 
that the continuation of the import duty 
suspension is expected to result in lower 
prices for the products which are man- 
ufactured from the articles under con- 
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sideration with a consequent saving to 
the American consumer. The products 
on which the duty is suspended under 
this legislation are of importance to do- 
mestic industries such as the aluminum, 
steel, and chemical industries. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was 
unanimous in favorably reporting this 
legislation. 


THE CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 556) to permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose of 
exhibition at the California International 
Trade Fair and Industrial Exposition, 
Los Angeles, Calif., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That any article which is 
imported from a foreign country for the 
purpose of exhibition at the California In- 
ternational Trade Fair and Industrial Exposi- 
tion (hereinafter in this joint resolution 
referred to as the “exposition”) to be held 
at Los Angeles, Calif., from April 1 to April 
12, 1959, inclusive, by the Sixth Agricultural 
District, agency of the State of California, or 
for the use in constructing, installing, or 
maintaining foreign exhibits at the exposi- 
tion, upon which article there is a tariff or 
customs duty, shall be admitted without pay- 
ment of such tariff or customs duty or any 
fees or charges under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing or within 3 months after the close of the 
exposition to sell within the area of the ex- 
position any articles provided for in this 
joint resolution, subject to such regulations 
for the security of the revenue and for the 
collection of import duties as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. All such 
articles, when withdrawn for consumption or 
use in the United States, shall be subject to 
the duties, if any, imposed upon such arti- 
cles by the revenue laws in force at the date 
of their withdrawal; and on such articles 
which shall have suffered diminution or de- 
terioration from incidental handling or ex- 
posure, the duties, if payable, shall be 
assessed according to the appraised value at 
the time of withdrawal from entry under this 
joint resolution for consumption or entry 
under the general tariff law. 

Sec. 3. Imported articles provided for in 
this joint resolution shall not be subject to 
any marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws, except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, in which case they shall not be 
released from customs custody until properly 
marked, but no additional duties shall be 
assessed because such articles were not suf- 
ficiently marked when imported into the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. At any time during or within 3 
months after the close of the exposition, any 
article entered under this joint resolution 
may be abandoned to the United States or 
destroyed under customs supervision, where- 
upon any duties on such articles shall be 
remitted. 
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Src. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition un- 
der any tariff law and which have remained 
in continuous customs custody or under a 
customs exhibition bond and imported arti- 
cles in bonded warehouses under the general 
tariff law may be accorded the privilege of 
transfer to and entry for exhibition at the 
exposition, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The California International Trade 
Fair and Industrial Exposition shall be 
deemed, for customs purposes only, to be the 
sole consignee of all merchandise imported 
under this joint resolution. The actual and 
necessary customs charges for labor, services, 
and other expenses in connection with the 
entry, examination, appraisement, release, or 
custody, together with the necessary charges 
for salaries of customs officers and employees 
in connection with the supervision, custody 
of, and accounting for articles imported un- 
der this joint resolution, shall be reimbursed 
by the California International Trade Fair 
and Industrial Exposition, to the United 
States under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Receipts 
from such reimbursement shall be deposited 
as refunds to the appropriation from which 
paid, in the manner provided for in section 
524 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(19 U. S. C. 1524). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 1, line 9 strike out the.“ 


committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of House Joint Resolution 556 is 
to permit the entry, free of duty, of ar- 
ticles imported for exhibition at the 
California Trade Fair and Industrial 
Exposition to be held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., in April 1959. 

This bill is similar to previous legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress in con- 
nection with various international exhi- 
bitions, expositions, and fairs held in 
the United States. The California 
Trade Fair and Industrial Exposition is 
to be held at Los Angeles, Calif., from 
April 1 to 12, 1959, inclusive, by the 
sixth agricultural district, agency of the 
State of California. 

House Joint Resolution 556 provides 
that the imported articles shall not be 
subject to marking requirements of the 
general tariff laws except when such 
articles are withdrawn for consumption 
or use in the United States. Articles 
admitted may be lawfully sold at any 
time during or within 3 months after 
the close of the exposition, subject to 
such regulations for the security of the 
revenue and for the collection of import 
duties as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in urging the enactment 
of this legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this legislation is to provide for the 
tax-free importation of articles to use 
for exhibition purposes at the Califor- 
nia International Trade Fair and Indus- 
trial Exposition to be held April 1 to 
12, 1959, in Los Angeles, Calif. This 
legislation is similar to other trade fair 


was 
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bills and contains the necessary safe- 
guards to prevent abuse. The Commit- 
tee on, Ways and Means was unanimous 
in ac favorably on House Joint Reso- 
lution 556 and it is my view that the 
House will act appropriately in favoring 
its enactment. 


ARTICLES IMPORTED FOR EXHI- 
BITION AT KENTUCKY STATE 
FAIR 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bili (H. R. 11019) 
to permit articles imported from foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibition 
at the Kentucky State Fair, to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any article which 
is imported from a foreign country for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Kentucky State 
Fair (hereinafter in this act referred to as 
the fair“) to be held at the Kentucky Fair 
and Exposition Center, Louisville, Ky., from 
September 4 to 13, 1958, inclusive, by the 
Kentucky State Fair, a corporation, or for 
use in constructing, installing, or maintain- 
ing foreign exhibits at the fair, upon which 
article there is a tariff or customs duty, shall 
be admitted without payment of such tariff 
or customs duty or any fees or charges under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2, It shall be lawful at any time 
during or within 3 months after the close 
of the fair to sell within the area of the fair 
articles provided for in this act, subject to 
such regulations for the security of the 
revenue and for the collection of import 
duties as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. All such articles, when with- 
drawn for consumption or use in the United 
States, shall be subject to the duties, if any, 
imposed upon such articles by the revenue 
laws in force at the date of their withdrawal; 
and on such articles which shall have suf- 
fered diminution or deterioration from inci- 
dental handling or exposure, the duties, if 
payable, shall be assessed according to the 
appraised value at the time of withdrawal 
from entry under this act for consumption 
or entry under the general tariff law. 

Src. 3. Imported articles provided for in 
this act shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported into the United States. 

Sec. 4. At any time during or within 3 
months after the close of the fair, any article 
entered under this act may be abandoned to 
the United States or destroyed under cus- 
toms supervision, whereupon any duties on 
such articles shall be remitted. 

Sec. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty or exhibition under 
any tariff law and which have remained in 
continuous customs custody or under a 
customs exhibition bond and imported arti- 
cles in bonded warehouses under the general 
tariff law may be accorded the privilege of 
transfer to and entry for exhibition at the 
fair, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 
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Sec. 6. The Kentucky State Fair shall be 
deemed, for customs purposes only, to be the 
sole consignee of all merchandise imported 
under this act. The actual and n 
customs charges for labor, services, and other 
expenses in connection with the entry, ex- 
amination, appraisement, release, or custody, 
together with the necessary charges for sal- 
aries of customs officers and employees in 
connection with the supervision, custody of, 
and accounting for, articles imported under 
this act, shall be reimbursed by the Ken- 
tucky State Fair to the United States under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Receipts from such reim- 
bursement shall be deposited as refunds to 
the appropriation from which paid, in the 
manner provided for in section 524 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1524). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H. R. 11019 is to permit the entry, 
free of duty, of articles imported for 
exhibition at the Kentucky State Fair 
to be held at Louisville, Ky., from Sep- 
tember 4 to 13, 1958. 

This bill is similar to previous legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress in con- 
nection with various international exhi- 
bitions, expositions, and fairs held in 
the United States. The Kentucky State 
Fair is to be held at the Kentucky Fair 
and Exposition Center, Louisville, Ky., 
from September 4 to 13, 1958, inclusive, 
by the Kentucky State Fair. 

H. R. 11019 provides that the imported 
articles shall not be subject to marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws 
except when such articles are withdrawn 
for consumption or use in the United 
States. Articles admitted may be law- 
fully sold at any time during or within 
3 months after the close of the exposi- 
tion, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the col- 
lection of import duties as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in urging the enactment 
of this legislation. 

Mr, REED. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 11019 
has as its meritorious purpose authority 
for the duty-free entry of articles to be 
exhibited at the Kentucky State Fair to 
be held from September 4 to 13, 1958, at 
Louisville, Ky. 

This legislation conforms to other leg- 
islation granting a duty-free import 
Status to exhibition articles for display 
at trade fairs and contains safeguards 
to prevent abuse of the privilege. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was 
unanimous in recommending favorable 
consideration of the bill. 


OREGON STATE CENTENNIAL EX- 
POSITION AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 
Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent for the immediate con- 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 9655) to per- 
mit articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of exhibition at the 

Oregon State Centennial Exposition and 

International Trade Fair to be held at 

Portland, Oreg., to be admitted without 
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poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any article which 
is imported from a foreign country for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Oregon State 
Centennial Exposition and International 
Trade Fair to be held at Portland, Oreg., from 
June 10, 1959, to September 20, 1959, in- 
clusive, by the Oregon State Centennial Ex- 
position and International Trade Fair (here- 
inafter called the exposition), or for use 
in constructing, installing, or maintaining 
foreign exhibits at such exposition, upon 
which there is a tariff or customs duty, shall 
be admitted without payment of such tariff 
or customs duty or any fees or charges, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing or within 3 months after the close of 
such exposition to sell within the area of 
the exposition any articles provided for 
herein, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the collection 
of import duties as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. All such articles, 
when withdrawn for consumption or use in 
the United States, shall be subject to the 
duties, if any, imposed upon such articles by 
the revenue laws in force at the date of 
their withdrawal; and on such articles which 
shall have suffered diminution or deteriora- 
tion from incidental handling or exposure, 
the duties, if payable, shall be assessed ac- 
cording to the appraised value at the time of 
withdrawal from entry hereunder for con- 
sumption or entry under the general tariff 
law. 

Sec. 3. Imported articles provided for here- 
in shall not be subject to any marking re- 
quirements of the general tariff laws, except 
when such articles are withdrawn for con- 
sumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported into the United States. 

Sec. 4. At any time within 3 months 
after the close of the exposition, any article 
entered hereunder may be abandoned to the 
United States or destroyed under customs 
supervision, whereupon any duties on such 
article shall be remitted. 

Src. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition 
under any tariff law and which have re- 
mained in continuous customs custody or 
under a customs exhibition bond and im- 
ported articles in bonded warehouses under 
the general tariff law may be accorded the 
privilege of transfer to and entry for exhibi- 
tion at such exposition, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The exposition shall be deemed, for 
customs purposes only, to be the sole con- 
signee of all merchandise imported under the 
provisions of this act. The actual and neces- 
sary customs charges for labor, services, and 
other expenses in connection with the entry, 
examination, appraisement, release, or cus- 
tody, together with the necessary charges for 
salaries of customs officers and employees in 
connection with the supervision, custody of, 
and accounting for, articles imported under 
the provisions of this act, shall be reim- 
bursed by the exposition to the United States 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Receipts from 
such reimbursements shall be deposited as 
refunds to the appropriation from which 
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paid, in the manner provided for in section 
524 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(19 U. S. C. 1524). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 2, after 
“article.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “herein,” and in- 
sert in this act.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “hereunder,” 
and insert “under this act.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “herein,” and 
insert “in this act.” 

Page 3, line 4, after “time” insert “during 
or.” 

Page 3, line 5, strike out “hereunder,” and 
insert “under this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H. R. 9655 is to permit the entry, free 
of duty, of articles imported for exhibi- 
tion at the Oregon State Centennial Ex- 
position and International Trade Fair, 
to be held at Portland, Oreg., from June 
10, 1959, to September 20, 1959. 

This bill is similar to previous legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress in connec- 
tion with various international exhibi- 
tions, expositions, and fairs held in the 
United States. The Oregon State Cen- 
tennial Exposition and International 
Trade Fair is to be held at Portland, 
Oreg., from June 10, 1959, to September 
20, 1959, inclusive, by the Oregon State 
Centennial Exposition and International 
Trade Fair. 

H. R. 9655 provides that the imported 
articles shall not be subject to marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws 
except when such articles are withdrawn 
for consumption or use in the United 
States. Articles admitted may be law- 
fully sold at any time during or within 
3 months after the close of the exposi- 
tion, subject to such regulations for the 
security of the revenue and for the col- 
lection of import duties as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in urging the enactment 
of this legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion permits the duty-free entry of ex- 
hibition articles for display at the Oregon 
State Centennial Exposition and Inter- 
national Trade Fair. This event is to 
be held at Portland, Oreg., from June 10 
to September 20 of next year. 

This legislation is in conformity with 
other legislation having a similar pur- 
pose on which the House has acted favor- 
ably from time to time. The legislation 
contains the usual safeguards to preclude 
abuse of the privilege of free entry 
granted under the legislation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the authors of the 
bills that have just been considered may 
have permission to extend their remarks 
following those of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED] and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


“which” insert 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
ROAD ACT 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9821) to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendment, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. FALLON, BLAT- 
NIK, JONES of Alabama, MCGREGOR, and 
GEORGE. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority whip if he 
will announce the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the 
gentleman may I say that on Monday 
there is one suspension regarding ad- 
vance procurement appropriations for 
1958. 

After that three bills will be consid- 
ered: 

H. R. 10589, the general Government 
matters appropriation bill for 1959, 
under the 5-minute rule. 

H. R. 607, regarding increased pay- 
ments for retired annuitants. 

S. 1740, the Federal Employees Life In- 
surance Act. 

For Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day: 

The Private Calendar will be called on 
Tuesday, and after that the Agriculture 
Department appropriation bill for 1959 
and H. R. 5124, the air brake bill. 

Any record votes on Monday will go 
over until Tuesday. 

The Easter recess will be from the close 
of business on Thursday, April 3, until 
noon on Monday, April 14. 

This program, of course, is subject to 
the general exception that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order to dispense with the business under 
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the Calendar Wednesday rule on 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs may sit while the House is in session 
this afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ALL THINGS COME TO THOSE WHO 
WAIT 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have in my hand a book entitled 
“Dear Mr. Congressman” which was pub- 
lished in 1948 and written by Juliet 
Lowell. According to this book we might 
well say that the old saying, All things 
come to those who wait“ is true. The 
book is composed of letters which have 
been written to various Members of the 
Congress. On page 24 of this book is a 
letter which was addressed to a Con- 
gressman. I would like to read this let- 
ter which I think carries out the old 
expression, “All things come to those who 
wait.” It was addressed to Representa- 
tive KENNETH KEATING, presently a 
Member of the House. It says: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE KEATING: What this 
country needs is a first-class depression un- 
der a Republican administration, 

Yours truly, 
FREDERICK H. 


BANKERS OF THE NATION REPORT 
SIZABLE INCREASE IN SAVINGS IN 
1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, down in 
Texas before a cyclone ever hits, a lot 
of folks build a cyclone cellar to protect 
them before the cyclone arrives. A lot 
of folks put money in the bank in order 
to have the savings when they need the 
money. This is what many are doing 
now. Savings are going up in the United 
States now at a greater rate than ever. 
Pn are at the highest point in his- 


The small-town bankers convened in 
Chicago the other day. Mr. Charles 
Lucey, of the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
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pers, reported the quiet confidence and 
optimism generally expressed by these 
grassroots professional-observers of our 
economic pulse in a Washington Daily 
News story yesterday. 

Commenting editorially on the Lucey 
article and on the distinctly positive atti- 
tude of these grassroots analysts, the 
Washington Daily News succinctly 
summed up the readjustment or reces- 
sion which presently appears to dom- 
inate the Washington mind: 

In our opinion, one factor is what Mr. 
Lucey described as a cyclone-cellar psychol- 
ogy. And this psychology, in part at least, 
would be the natural result of the election- 
year desperation recently evident here in 
Washington—main source of the scare head- 
lines mentioned by one of Mr. Lucey’s in- 
formants. 

If you hear a fire siren, you figure there’s 
a fire, even if you can’t see the smoke. 

The politicians didn’t make a recession 
(despite some of the partisan extremists who 
are popping off). But they can make it 
worse, by panic antics, much more easily 
than they can reverse it. 

We cite the 1949 and 1954 recessions, which 
the country calmly converted into new 
booms without any meddling by the poli- 
ticians. 

All we are saying here is that experts here 
in Washington, with its inflation-breeding 
panaceas, well may be achieving nothing so 
much as a spread of the cyclone-celler psy- 
chology. Which is no help at all. 


ERIC JOHNSTON AND THE RECIP- 
ROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, Iam ask- 
ing for this time merely to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the fact that I 
have a 10-minute special order following 
the close of the legislative program for 
the day, in which I shall devote most of 
the time to making comments on some 
remarks on Eric Johnston’s side show 
and his effort to put across the reciprocal 
trade agreements extension, and the 
comments made regarding a group of 
honest businessmen who have been here 
trying to get some relief under this pro- 
gram. I expect to devote my attention 
during that 10-minute period to answer- 
ing the accusation on behalf of the busi- 
nessmen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the gentleman go- 
ing to express his real opinion on Eric? 
If he is, some of us will stay. 

Mr. BAILEY. Come around; you will 
not be disappointed. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there 9 to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I appreciate this opportunity to ex- 
press my views relative to the proposed 
reduction in our National Guard to 360,- 
000 men—40,000 less than its currrent 
authorized strength—as called for in the 
President’s budget recently submitted to 
the Congress. 

The National Guard provides the 
United States with an ever-present force 
ready to defend the home front. Amer- 
ican history and tradition are built on the 
fact that our Nation depends on the citi- 
zen soldier for defense. There are sound 
reasons for this practice. Since the Na- 
tional Guard is composed entirely of vol- 
unteers who perform their assigned 
duties solely out of patriotism, the spirit 
of National Guard units is high. 

From the beginning of our Nation, 
leaders in Government and military have 
recognized that cuts in the Regular serv- 
ices must be counterbalanced by in- 
creases in the Reserve forces. With 
small Regular forces, only by having 
strong, well-trained Reserves can we 
maintain the military power necessary 
to assure that we will be safe from at- 
tack. And in the long history of the 
United States, the National Guard has 
proved again and again that it can best, 
in time of peril, supplement the Regular 
forces with units ready to move and to 
fight. 

I have received many letters and tele- 
grams from my district and other parts 
of Florida, protesting any cut in the Na- 
tional Guard. The Palm Beach Post 
Times had this to say: 

As they did at the start of World War II, 
our National Guard men have more than 
once proved to be the line backers that made 
America a formidable military power despite 
its chronic state of unpreparedness for war. 
These citizen-soliders are the minutemen of 
modern times. 

Perhaps the coming of the space age has 
made them obsolete? Perhaps. We will ven- 
ture to doubt it, and submit that the burden 
of proof is on those who now propose to thin 
their ranks. 

If, as we have been repeatedly told, the next 
war will be fought on our own land, would 
it not be wiser to strengthen, rather than 
weaken our home guard? 


Considered solely from the viewpoint 
of national defense and from the fact 
that our Nation today faces peril from 
every side, it would be most unwise and 
surely foolhardy to cut the strength of 
the guard, and I want to add my protest 
to others in expressing my opposition to 
this proposal. 


THE RIVERS AND HARBORS BEACH 
EROSION AND FLOOD-CONTROL 
PROJECTS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the bill S. 497, the River and Har- 
bor and Flood-Control Act of 1958, may 
have until midnight tonight to file their 
report. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I recognize 
that the conferees do not meet until this 
afternoon on this bill representing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and covering 
projects in many sections of our country. 
I note that the request of the gentleman 
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from Maryland is that they may have 
until midnight to file their report. 

I wish to include in the request the 
right to file minority views. The ques- 
tion that comes to my mind is whether 
or not the conferees on this bill, running 
to over a billion dollars, will have 
adequate time and that interested Mem- 
bers and citizens can be heard. Cer- 
tainly this should be done so that we can 
make a definite decision and still protect 
the people interested in this bill. We 
should not rush this bill through and not 
give all an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 


Mr. MARTIN. This is the bill, is it 
not, in which there was such a radical 
departure made between the percentage 
to be borne by the Federal Government 
and the States? 

Mr. McGREGOR. In some instances 
local participation is changed and new 
projects added. Thatiscorrect. I know 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLON], will help in every way he can to 
see that we are given adequate time to 
be heard; but I realize that they have 
majority votes and can really steam 
roller these projects, but I sincerely hope 
the majority will realize the right of all. 

Mr. FALLON. This request, of course, 
gives the right to file; it does not say 
that you have to file. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The right to file 
a report? 

Mr. FALLON. That we may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I understand and 
appreciate the minority being given the 
same privilege; but is the interest of the 
general public protected? Let us hope so. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 64 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring) , That the statue 
of Maria Sanford, presented by the State 
of Minnesota, to be placed in the Statuary 
Hall collection, is accepted in the name of 
the United States, and that the thanks of 
the Congress be tendered said State for the 
contribution of the statue of one of its most 
eminent citizens, illustrious for her leader- 
ship in education; and be it further 

Resloved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of Min- 
nesota, 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Will the gentleman 
in charge of the resolution explain it? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I shall be 
pleased to. 
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There are two resolutions sent over 
from the Senate, both concurrent reso- 
lutions. They merely carry out what 
has been the policy and custom of the 
Congress with reference to statues in 
the Capitol. This has reference to the 
statue of Maria Sanford. The Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota has designated that 
this be 1 of 2 statues which that 
State can place in Statuary Hall. This 
first resolution is merely that it be ac- 
cepted in the name of the United States. 

There is no controversy, and it was 
reported out of our committee unani- 
mously. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. As a matter of fact 
the gentleman has four resolutions, does 
he not? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
are four resolutions. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. And they were all 
reported out unanimously and are with- 
out expense to the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. They were 
all reported out unanimously and none 
of them will cost any money. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Actually, two of 
them are Senate resolutions which have 
already passed the other body. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. There are 
three Senate resolutions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was concurred in. 


Yes, there 


The 


STATUE OF THE LATE MARIA 
SANFORD, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee on 
House Administration I send to the 
Clerk’s desk Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 65 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Minne- 
sota Statehood Centennial Commission of 
the State of Minnesota is hereby authorized 
to place temporarily in the rotunda of the 
Capitol a statue of the late Maria Sanford, 
of Minnesota, and to hold ceremonies in the 
rotunda on said occasion; and the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized to make 
the necessary arrangements therefor. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD MUSEUM, 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I send to the Clerk’s desk House Con- 
current Resolution 233 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the American railroad has been 
of incalculable importance to the growth and 
development of our Nation in time of peace 
and a major factor in her defense in time of 
war; and 

Whereas there has been established at 
Green Bay, Wis., the National Railroad Mu- 
seum whose purpose is to afford recognition 
in perpetuity to the role of the American 
railroad in our Nation’s early history by pre- 
serving the railroad rolling stock and other 
memorabilia of the age of steam; and 
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Whereas the city of Green Bay has do- 
nated a site for the buildings and exhibits to 
be erected as part of the National Railroad 
Museum, and the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, an official State agency, has un- 
dertaken the responsibility of developing 
and operating the National Railroad Mu- 
seum; and 

Whereas there has been donated or 
pledged to the National Railroad Museum 
early and rare steam locomotives, other roll- 
ing stock, printed material, photographs, 
broadsides and ephemera, including the Carl 
R. Gray, Jr., collection, thus insuring its 
place as a center for the preservation of sig- 
nificant physical evidence of American rail- 
roading's early history; and 

Whereas the National Railroad Museum, as 
an educational institution of major signifi- 
cance to all Americans in its portrayal of the 
development of the American railroad and 
the lives of the inventors, managers, in- 
vestors and workers who created the ties of 
steel that bind our country together, is of 
national interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby recognizes the National Railroad Mu- 
seum as a memorial to the individuals who 
built and ran our early American railroads 
and as a fitting and valuable institution for 
the collection and preservation of the memo- 
rabilia of the age of steam locomotion. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 6, after the word “loco- 
motion” insert “And be it further resolved, 
That the United States shall be put to no 
expense by the approval of this concurrent 
resolution.” 


ere committee amendment was agreed 
The House concurrent resolution was 


agreed to and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST AIR- 
BORNE DIVISION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration I send to the Clerk’s desk 
House Joint Resolution 451 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to grant 
authority to the 101st Airborne Division As- 
sociation to erect a memorial on public 
grounds in the District of Columbia in honor 
and in commemoration of the men of the 
101st Airborne Division, United States Army, 
who have given their lives to their country. 

Sec. 2. The design and site of such me- 
morial shall be approved by the National 
Capital Planning Commission, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the National Commission 
of Fine Arts. The United States shall be put 
to no expense in the erection of such me- 
morial. 

Sec. 3. The authority conferred pursuant 
to this joint resolution shall lapse unless 
(1) the erection of such memorial is com- 
menced within 5 years from the date of en- 
actment of this joint resolution, and (2) be- 
fore its commencement funds are certified 
available in an amount sufficient, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
insure completion of the memorial. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after “Columbia” insert “or 
environs.” 
6 committee amendment was agreed 
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The House joint resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


FLYING FORTRESS BOMBER OWNED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a couple of 
weeks ago, I called the attention of the 
Members of the House to a newspaper 
article which stated that a flying fortress 
bomber, allegedly owned by the Govern- 
ment of Israel, destined for Venezuela 
and loaded with arms, had made a forced 
landing in Algeria. 

I asked the State Department by letter 
to tell me how and when the Govern- 
ment of Israel acquired this flying fort- 
ress and who provided the cargo of 
arms. I received a letter from the State 
Department saying in effect, “We do not 
know.” 

I have written to the Defense Depart- 
ment and I hope that within 2 or 3 
weeks or perhaps a month, I will be able 
to find out from the Defense Department 
something about this apparent mystery. 


ACTIVITIES BY ARMED FORCES IN 
OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 516 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 3262) to 
authorize certain activities by the Armed 
Forces in support of the VIII Olympic Winter 
Games, and for other purposes. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of my remarks I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 516 makes in order the con- 
sideration of S. 3262, a bill authorizing 
certain activities by the Armed Forces in 
support of the VIII Olympic Winter 
Games. The resolution provides for an 
open rule and 1 hour of general debate. 

Section I of the bill will permit ap- 
proximately 160 Army personnel, and a 
smaller number of Navy personnel to go, 
with equipment, to Squaw Valley, Calif., 
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the site of the 1960 Winter Olympic 
Games for a period of approximately 60 
days. They will assist the organizing 
committee in preparing the necessary 
courses, fields, rinks, and setting up 
avalanche control. The Department of 
Defense will loan vehicles designed to 
operate in heavy snow and also com- 
munication equipment and housekeeping 
supplies. Five hundred thousand dollars 
is authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out this section. 

Section II of the bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Defense to advance to the 
organizing committee $3,500,000 for the 
construction of a sports arena. This will 
be built on land owned by the United 
States which has been leased to the State 
of California. California will operate the 
area as a State park, and the arena, 
which becomes the property of the 
United States, will be available in the 
future for sports events. The construc- 
tion of the arena will be performed by 
private contractors and no military per- 
sonnel will be used. 

It should be noted that California in 
expending its own appropriation of 
$7,990,000 is erecting substantial im- 
provements on Federal land other than 
that on which the sports arena will be 
located. For example, the Olympic 
Village costing $1,100,000 will be erected 
on forest service land and will represent 
a permanent improvement thereon. The 
sewage disposal plant is on Federal prop- 
erty and its estimate of cost is approxi- 
mately $500,000. 

Naturally, all of these funds are not 
directed specifically to the VIII Olympic 
Winter Games, but a substantial portion 
of the expenditure will be so directed. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It is my under- 
standing that official invitations have 
gone out to the various countries in- 
volved. Is that the gentleman’s under- 
standing? 

Mr, O'NEILL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman know 
whether any public law was enacted by 
which the invitations were extended and 
stating that Congress would be asked to 
appropriate $4 million for this purpose? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I believe there was a 
House resolution, not a public law. A 
House resolution was adopted by this 
Congress providing that the Olympic 
zana may be held in this country in 
1960. 

Mr. GROSS. But no indications that 
the House was going to be called upon to 
provide $4 million, or any other amount, 
for this purpose. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Well, I believe that any- 
body that voted for that resolution should 
have known that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be expected to participate, 
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Mr. GROSS. We have had similar res- 
olutions before the House dealing with 
other Olympic games, and I do not recall 
at any time this House having made an 
appropriation? Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts know of any? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I would have no knowl- 
edge of that. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


REINVESTMENT BY AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill, H. R. 
5822, to amend section 406 (b) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 with respect 
to the reinvestment by air carriers of the 
proceeds from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of certain operating property and 
equipment and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1548) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5822) to amend section 406 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 with respect to the 
reinvestment by air carriers of the proceeds 
from the sale or other disposition of certain 
operating property and equipment, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “That section 406 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, is here- 
by amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“'In determining the need of an air car- 
rier for compensation for the transportation 
of mail, and such carrier’s “other revenue” 
for the purpose of this section, the Board 
shall not take into account— 

1) gains derived from the sale or other 
disposition of flight equipment if (A) the 
carrier notifies the Board in writing that it 
has invested or intends to reinvest the gains 
(less applicable expenses and taxes) derived 
from such sale or other disposition in flight 
equipment, and (B) submits evidence in the 
manner prescribed by the Board that an 
amount equal to such gains (less applicable 
expenses and taxes) has been expended for 
purchase of flight equipment or has been 
deposited in a special reequipment fund, or 

“*(2) losses sustained from the sale or 
other disposition of flight equipment. 

Any amounts so deposited in a reequipment 
fund as above provided shall be used solely 
for investment in flight equipment either 
through payments on account of the pur- 
chase price or construction of flight equip- 
ment or in retirement of debt contracted for 
the purchase or construction of flight equip- 
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ment, and unless so reinvested within such 
reasonable time as the Board may prescribe, 
the carrier shall not have the benefit of this 
paragraph. Amounts so deposited in the re- 
equipment fund shall not be included as 
part of the carrier’s used and useful invest- 
ment for purposes of section 406 until ex- 
pended as provided above: Provided, That 
the flight equipment in which said gains may 
be invested shall not include equipment de- 
livered to the carrier prior to April 6, 1956.’ 

“Src. 2. The amendment made by this act 
to such section 406 (b) shall be effective as 
to all capital gains or losses realized on and 
after April 6, 1956, with respect to the sale 
or other disposition of flight equipment 
whether or not the Board shall have entered 
a final order taking account thereof in de- 
termining all other revenue of the air car- 
rier.” 


‘And the Senate agree to the same. 
OREN HARRIS, 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 


MIKE MONRONEY, 
G. A. SMATHERS, 
ALAN BIBLE, 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
FREDERICK PAYNE, 
Managers on tke Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5822) to amend sec- 
tion 406 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 with respect to the reinvestment by air 
carriers of the proceeds from the sale or 
other disposition of certain operating prop- 
erty and equipment, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The Senate amendment strikes out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserts a substitute. The House recedes from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate, with an amendment which is a sub- 
stitute for both the House bill and the Sen- 
ate amendment. The differences between 
the House bill and the substitute agreed to 
in conference are noted below. 

The House bill provides that in determin- 
ing the need of an air carrier for compensa- 
tion for the transportation of mail, and such 
carrier’s “other revenue” for the purpose of 
section 406 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 (which relates to rates for the trans- 
portation of mail), the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is not to take into account gains de- 
rived from the sale or other disposition of 
flight equipment if (1) the carrier notifies 
the Board in writing that it has invested or 
intends to reinvest the gains (less applicable 
expenses and taxes) derived from such sale 
or other disposition in flight equipment, and 
(2) it submits evidence in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Board that an amount equal 
to such gains (less applicable expenses and 
taxes) has been expended for purchase of 
flight equipment or has been deposited in a 
special reequipment fund. 

The House bill further provides that any 
amounts deposited in a reequipment fund as 
described in the preceding paragraph are to 
be used solely for investment in flight equip- 
ment either through payments on account 
of the purchase price or construction of 
flight equipment or in retirement of debt 
contracted for the purchase or construction 
of flight equipment. Under the House bill 
unless the deposited amounts are so rein- 
vested within such reasonable time as the 
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Civil Aeronautics Board may prescribe, the 
air carrier is not to have the benefit provided 
by the bill. Finally, the House bill provides 
that amounts deposited in the reequipment 
fund are not to be included as part of the 
carrier’s used and useful investment for pur- 

of section 406 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, until expended as provided in 
the bill. The bill as passed the House con- 
tained no express provision with respect to 
the effective date for the bill. 

Except as explained below, the substitute 
agreed to in conference is the same in sub- 
stance as the House bill. 

In addition to the provision as to the 
treatment of gains derived from the sale 
or othe> disposition of flight equipment, the 
substitute provides that in determining an 
air carrier’s need for compensation for the 
transportation of mail, and such carrier’s 
“other revenue” for the purpose of section 
406 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is not to take into 
account losses sustained from the sale or 
other disposition of flight equipment. In 
this respect, the conference substitute fol- 
lows a provision added by the Senate amend- 
ment, with a slight rearrangement of lan- 
guage for purposes of clarification. Under 
this provision, losses of the type referred to 
will not be taken into account regardless 
of whether the carrier elects the benefits 
of the amendment with respect to its capi- 
tal gains on flight equipment. The amend- 
ment with respect to losses was a Senate 
floor amendment. The argument for it was 
that if air carriers are to have the benefit 
resulting from capital gains not being taken 
into account, it is only fair that they should 
not also have the advantage of having their 
capital losses taken into account. 

The conference substitute contains “effec- 
tive date” provisions, one in the proviso at 
the end of the matter to be added to section 
406 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and another in the provision which is set 
forth as section 2 of the bill. Under the 
proviso, the flight equipment in which the 
gains to which the bill applies may be in- 
vested will not include equipment which 
was delivered to the carrier before April 6, 
1956. Section 2 provides that the bill is 
to be effective as to all capital gains or losses 
realized on and after April 6, 1956, with re- 
spect to the sale or other disposition of 
flight equipment, whether or not the Civil 
Aeronautics Board shall have entered a final 
order taking account thereof in determining 
all other revenue of the air carrier. Each 
of these provisions was in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The date April 6, 1956, is the date on 
which the Civil Aeronautics Board “opened” 
all subsidized carrier rates with respect to 
capital gains, while it was determining the 
question of whether or not the Board is 
legally entitled, under existing law, to allow 
those carriers on a closed rate to retain their 
capital gains. The bill will have no effect 
on any capital gain or loss realized by an 
air carrier on or after such date during a 
period in which such carrier was not entitled 


to subsidy. 
OREN HARRIS, 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
CHAS. A. WOLVERTON, 
Jos. P. O'HARA, 
ROBERT HALE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

H. R. 5822 amends the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, to provide that in 
determining the need of air carriers for 
subsidy mail pay, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board shall not take into account gains 
derived from the sale or other disposi- 
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tion of flight equipment, if the net gains 
are reinvested in flight equipment. The 
bill was passed by the House on August 
14, 1957, and by the Senate, with amend- 
ments on February 20, 1958. One Sen- 
ate amendment would make the bill 
cover losses as well as gains. Another 
fixes an effective date. A third tightens 
up the reinvestment provision. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
help the smaller airlines to buy new and 
more economical aircraft by permitting 
them to invest capital gains from the 
sale of old equipment in other flight 
equipment. Due to inflation, used air- 
craft prices have gone up in recent years, 
so that carriers have been making profits 
when they sell used equipment. They 
want to be allowed to invest these profits 
in new and improved equipment. 

The bill has nothing whatever to do 
with taxes. If the bill becomes law, air- 
lines would continue to pay the so-called 
capital-gains tax. 

Under the present law, as interpreted 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, if a sub- 
sidized airline makes a capital gain on 
the sale of flight equipment that gain is 
deducted from the airline’s subsidy pay- 
ment. The subsidized airlines need this 
money badly to make downpayments on 
new equipment. Deprived of these gains, 
the airlines have to go out and raise new 
capital, which is hard to do these days. 

Gains from the sale of flight equip- 
ment are exempt from confiscation 
under H. R. 5822 only if reinvested in 
flight equipment. These gains cannot 
be used for any other purpose whatso- 
ever. 

If the subsidized airlines are going to 
get off subsidy—and this is especially 
true of the smaller local service or so- 
called feeder airlines—they must have 
modern equipment to cut operating ex- 
penses and hold their own in the com- 
petitive race. They cannot do it with 
outdated equipment. 

This bill is an absolute must to help 
the local service carriers solve their re- 
equipment problems. 

The situation has become even more 
urgent since the House acted last sum- 
mer, because the affected air carriers 
now find the equipment they need to 
buy off the drawing boards and on the 
assembly line. The F-27, the local serv- 
ice carrier DC-3 replacement airplane 
will be ready for delivery to the first local 
Service carrier in April or May. The 
commercial version of the Boeing 707 is 
now flying, undergoing its final tests for 
certification and delivery later this year. 
The carriers with these aircraft on order 
say that arrangements must be com- 
pleted now for acquisition of these air- 
planes. Those carriers who have not 
yet placed firm orders for replacement 
aircraft feel they must do so promptly. 

The Senate adopted three amend- 
ments to H. R. 5822. The principal 
amendment writes in an effective date. 


NEED FOR EFFECTIVE DATE 


H. R. 5822 as introduced contained a 
section making the effective date Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. This was stricken out by 
a committee amendment so that, as 
passed by the House, the bill had no 
effective date, presumably making the 
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legislation effective on the date of 
enactment. 

But this is a very technical matter in- 
volving the very complicated rate- 
making processes of the board, and that 
interpretation might be challenged. 

After the bill had passed the House, 
serious questions were raised regarding 
the effective date of the legislation. 

On August 30, 1957, Vice Chairman 
Gurney of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
addressed a letter to me in which he said: 


Unless the bill is clarified as to the date 
subsequent to which capital gains cannot be 
offset, it might be argued that the prohibi- 
tion extends not only as to all future gains 
but also past gains involved in rates that are 
now open, which would include among 
others, Pan American rates all the way back 
to 1946. 


Subsequently, Chairman Durfee wrote 
me in more detail regarding the Board’s 
view that it would be helpful to have a 
definite effective date included in the 
legislation. In his letter he stated: 


H. R. 5822, as passed by the House, contains 
no express provision as to its effective date, 
the provision of section 2 making the amend- 
ment applicable to gains realized on and after 
January 1, 1956, having been deleted. As 
you are aware, there are a number of carriers 
whose subsidy rates are still to be deter- 
mined for periods extending as far back as 
1946. It is the Board’s opinion that failure 
of the bill to specifically state whether or not 
it is applicable to these pending cases raises 
a legal question involving possibly substan- 
tial sums of money which might not be re- 
solved short of litigation in the courts. 


LETTERS FROM BOARD 


The two letters from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board regarding the importance 
of writing an effective date into the bill 
follow: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, August 30, 1957. 
Hon, OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Harris: While, for the 
reasons stated in Chairman Durfee’s testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation and Communications on July 18, 1957, 
relative to H. R. 5822, the Board is taking 
no position in regard to the capital-gains 
legislation, there is one aspect of the legis- 
lation now under consideration which Mr. 
Cunningham of your staff suggested that I 
call to your attention. 

The bill H. R. 5822 as introduced in the 
House provided in section 2 that the amend- 
ment to section 406 (b) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act should be effective as to capital 
gains realized on and after January 1, 1956. 
As passed by the House, section 2 was en- 
tirely deleted. Thus, there is no express 
provision as to the effective date of section 
406 (b) as amended. Unless the bill is 
clarified as to the date subsequent to which 
capital gains cannot be offset, it might be 
argued that the prohibition extends not 
only as to all future gains but also past 
gains involved in rates that are now open, 
which would include, among others, Pan 
American rates all the way back to 1946. 
Even if section 2 is restored, it must be rec- 
ognized that rate cases which are now pend- 
ing, including Pan American’s, which was 
o; in October 1956, would benefit for 
the period on and after January 1, 1956. 

The Board is not suggesting any particular 
method or date but is pointing out only the 
problem that arises by lack of any specific 
cutoff provision in the bill as passed by the 
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House. As the legislative history seems to 
suggest, if the intent of the House in delet- 
ing section 2 was to eliminate all retroactiv- 
ity and make the amendment effective from 
the date of passage, then an express provi- 
sion in the bill to that effect would be desir- 
able to avoid what might prove to be a costly 
ambiguity. 

As it is my understanding that you may 
wish to distribute copies of this letter to 
other members of the committee, I am en- 
closing a number of extra copies. 

Sincerely yours, 

CHAN GURNEY, 
Vice Chairman. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, October 9, 1957. 

Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Harris: This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of September 3, 1957, 
requesting additional comments on the ques- 
tion of the application of the capital gains 
bill (H. R. 5822) to gains realized prior to the 
date of enactment of the bill. 

As noted in the vice chairman's letter of 
August 30, 1957, H. R. 5822, as passed by the 
House, contains no express provision as to 
its effective date, the provision of section 
2 making the amendment applicable to gains 
realized on and after January 1, 1956, having 
been deleted. As you are aware, there are 
a number of carriers whose subsidy rates are 
still to be determined for periods extending 
as far back as 1946. It is the Board’s opinion 
that failure of the bill to specifically state 
whether or not it is applicable to these pend- 
ing cases raises a legal question involving 
possibly substantial sums of money which 
might not be resolved short of litigation in 
the courts. 

It is of course true that statutes are gen- 
erally construed as being operative only as 
to future transactions, in the absence of a 
clear expression to the contrary (Brewster v. 
Gage (280 U. S. 327, 337)). This presump- 
tion is applied most rigidly in cases where 
the legislation would adversely affect vested 
rights, create new liabilities in connection 
with past transactions, or impair obligations 
existing under contracts (Lewellyn y. Frick 
(268 U. S. 238, 251-2); People v. Dilliard (298 
N. Y. Supp. 296, 302, 252 App. Div. 125)). On 
the other hand, where legislation would not 
have such prejudicial results, as for ex- 
ample in the case of remedial and curative 
statutes, the presumption against retroac- 
tivity is frequently not applied (Levy v. Birn- 
schein (206 Wis. 486, 240 N. W. 140, 141); 
Crawford, Statutory Construction ((1940) 
566, 575-80) ). Since the capital gains legis- 
lation does not adversely affect the rights of 
carriers or other private parties, and, indeed, 
beneficially affects such rights, the argument 
is available that the presumption against 
retroactivity is not applicable, and that full 
retroactive effect should be given to the in- 
tention of Congress to relieve the carriers 
of the “other revenue” provision of section 
406 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act as re- 
gards capital gains. 

It should be noted that the language of 
H. R. 5822, is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the view that the amendment operates 
retroactively. The bill does not merely pur- 
port to change a rule of ratemaking, but 
affirmatively directs that in determining air 
carrier need, “the Board shall not take into 
account” certain capital gains. Read liter- 
ally, and without the aid of any presumption 
against retroactivity, this language might 
well be construed as depriving the Board of 
any power over capital gains in all cases 
decided after the enactment of the legisla- 
tion, when the conditions set forth in the 
statute are complied with, irrespective of 
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whether those gains were realized before or 
after such enactment. 

Brief mention should also be made of the 
statutory antiretroactivity provision con- 
tained in title 1, United States Code Anno- 
tated, section 109, which provides, in part, 
that “the repeal of any statute shall not 
have the effect to release or e 
any penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred 
under such statute, unless the repealing 
act shall so expressly provide.” The effect 
of this provision as regards H. R. 5822 is 
not clear, To begin with, the provision 
relates only to the “repeal” of a statute, 
and while one court has expressly held that 
an amendment constitutes a repeal for the 
Purposes of section 109 (Moorehead v. Hunter 
(198 F. 2d 52)), there is no certainty that 
another court might not reach a different 
conclusion. Moreover, the question would 
arise as to whether the “other revenue” rule 
laid down in section 406 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act imposes a liability within the 
meaning of section 109 and whether, in any 
event, such liability could be considered as 
“incurred under” section 406 (b) prior to 
a board decision offsetting capital gains 
against the carrier's need. 

There are of course substantial arguments 
which can be made on the other side of the 
issue, and the Board would not attempt to 
predict the ultimate outcome of litigation. 
However, in view of what would appear to be 
substantial ambiguity on the face of the bill 
as passed by the House, the Board felt that 
it was desirable to bring this matter to your 
attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMeEs R. DURFEE, 
Chairman. 


The Senate adopted an amendment 
to make the legislation effective April 
6, 1956. It was accepted by the confer- 
ence as meeting the objections raised 
by the Board. 

There is a good reason for making the 
legislation effective April 6, 1956. On 
that date, the CAB reopened the mail 
rates of all subsidized carriers to deter- 
mine whether or not the Board is re- 
quired by law to deduct capital gains 
from the sale of property from subsidy 
payments. 

On March 7, 1958, the Board decided 
that it is required by law to offset capi- 
tal gains on sales of aircraft against 
subsidies. That decision is retroactive 
to April 6, 1956. 

Failure to make this legislation effec- 
tive April 6, 1956, would leave a period 
during which capital gains would be re- 
captured, notwithstanding the fact that 
this would be contrary to Board policy 
prior to that date and contrary to con- 
gressional policy expressed in this bill. 

In other words, if this poliey of per- 
mitting the subsidized carriers to retain 
their capital gains from the sale of flight 
equipment is good policy now, or on the 
day this legislation is approved, it is 
sound policy as of April 6, 1956. 

Furthermore, certain carriers would 
be adversely and unfairly affected if one 
policy is followed from April 6, 1956, to 
the date of enactment of this legislation, 
and then we go back to the old policy in 
effect before April 6, 1956. 

AMOUNT OF GAINS 

So far as can be determined from fig- 
ures obtained from the carriers and rec- 
ords of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
following carriers had capital gains be- 
tween April 6, 1956, and January 1, 


1958 


1958, which would be affected by the 
retroactive date of this legislation: 


Alaska Airlines $83, 000 
Alaska Ooastal .. 6, 102 
Allegnen p. 169, 000 
Chicago Helicopter Airways 21, 797 


Continental (capital gains realized 
Apr. 6-26, 1956; off subsidy since 
then) 

Pacific Northern 

Pan American (capital gains real- 
ized Apr. 6-Oct. 1, 1956; on tem- 
porary service rate since then) 125, 000 

Panig A onp inmenin aaa ae a none 0 711, 429 


Pan American had capital gains in 
excess of $125,000 during that period. 
Whether or not the other gains would be 
affected by making this bill retroactive 
is not certain, depending on the outcome 
of a proceeding now pending in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. On October 1, 1956, 
the Board placed Pan American on a 
temporary service or non-subsidy rate. 

For example, a few days after Pan 
American went off subsidy, the carrier 
lost a p.ane in the Pacific. This acci- 
dent resulted in a capital gain from in- 
surance of $966,500. But if Pan Ameri- 
can in fact went off subsidy on October 1, 
1956, it would be allowed to keep that 
capital gain and do whatever it wanted to 
do with the money. 

Pan American received $3,305,000 from 
the sale of six aircraft prior to April 6, 
1956, when it was on a closed mail pay 
rate. It was allowed to keep that. 

Failure to make this legislation retro- 
active to April 6, 1956, would penalize 
Alaska Coastal, Allegheny, Continental, 
and the other carriers listed above. 

Allegheny is a very good example. 
Without a retroactive clause, Allegheny 
would be penalized $169,000, by the mere 
transfer of two planes although they 
made no profit, except on paper. To get 
a faster, bigger plane Allegheny traded 
two DC-3’s and 12,000 shares of stock 
worth $4 a share. Without this legisla- 
tion, that paper gain comes out of their 
subsidy. 

Continental sold three planes. One 
was delivered on April 5, 1956. Conti- 
nental can keep the capital gain realized 
on that plane. But the capital gain 
realized on the two planes delivered on 
April 6, 1956, is subject to recapture by 
the Board. Continental has been off 
subsidy since April 26, 1956. 

The Senate added another amendment 
that strengthens the bill. This provides 
that to take advantage of this legislation, 
the carrier cannot include investments in 
equipment delivered prior to April 6, 1956. 

The House conferees proposed substi- 
tute language to clarify the Senate 
amendment to include losses as well as 
gains. The Senate conferees accepted 
the House proposal. 

ACTION OF BOARD 


During consideration of H. R. 5822 
in the House, it was pointed out that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board had the subject 
under consideration in the so-called 
capital-gains proceedings. The issue in 
that proceedings was what treatment the 
Board should accord to gains on retire- 
ment of air-carrier property under the 
terms of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

At that time it was suggested that 
consideration of H. R. 5822 was prema- 
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ture and that we should wait for the 
Board to decide its capital-gains pro- 
ceedings. 

The Board now has decided that issue. 
On March 7, a majority of the Board 
concluded that the Board is required by 
law to offset against subsidies the profits 
which subsidized airlines make on the 
sale of aircraft. 

At the same time, three members of 
the Board, without expressing opinions 
on the merits of individual provisions of 
the pending legislation, indicated they 
had no objection to the legislation's basic 
objective. 

Following is a statement issued by the 
Board regarding the decision in the 
capital-gains proceedings: 

A majority of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
today concluded that it is required by law 
to offset against subsidies the profits which 
airlines may make on the sale of aircraft. 

On this major issue in the CAB's capital- 
gains case, Chairman James R, Durfee and 
Members Harmar D. Denny and G. Joseph 
Minetti comprised the majority. 

Vice Chairman Chan Gurney and Member 
Louis J. Hector were of the opinion that 
the Board does have the legal power to per- 
mit carriers on subsidy to retain capital 
gains arising from the sale of flight equip- 
ment, and that subject to certain safeguards 
the Board as a matter of policy should permit 
such gains to be retained. 

Bills which would eliminate this require- 
ment have been passed by both Houses of 
Congress in differing versions and are pend- 
ing agreement of the two bodies. 

Further, Chairman Durfee, Vice Chairman 
Gurney and Member Denny, without express- 
ing opinions as to merits of individual pro- 
visions of the proposed legislation, indicated 
they had no objection to the legislation’s 
basic objective. The Board had previously 
withheld comment on the proposals while its 
capital-gains case was pending. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I must yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman correctly 
stated, I think, as near as I can find in 
the confusion in the figures before us, 
that Pan American, if it stays off subsidy, 
would profit to the extent only of about 
$125,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. JUDD. Suppose that after this 
bill is passed the Civil Aeronautics Board 
comes up with final finding that Pan 
American should have been on subsidy. 
What is to prevent them from then col- 
lecting the back subsidy as well as the 
gains which this bill make possible only 
because it is at present off subsidy, on 
an open rate? That is where it could 
get a real windfall, which is what con- 
cerns us. 

Mr. HARRIS. If in the future any 
airline goes on subsidy, regardless of 
whether it is small or large, then the 
provisions of this act would apply—and 
why should it not? 

Mr. JUDD. But what incentive is 
there for a line to stay off subsidy if 
the situation is such that by going back 
on subsidy it can get as much, it has 
been estimated, as $26 million on capital 
gains offset in part by the $14 million 
it is claiming as subsidy? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman’s 
views, according to the Board’s view- 
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point, with reference to the effective 
date, as we discussed it when it was on 
the floor of the House, had been accepted 
then, we might have them all the way 
back to 1946, as was pointed out by the 
Board, and it would have certainly been 
something no Member of the Congress 
wanted. 

Mr. JUDD. Of course, there had to 
be a date fixed; but I cannot figure out 
why you should adopt April 6, 1956, in 
view of the windfall many believe it will 
make possible. 

Mr. HARRIS. Because it had to go 
back to a fixed date. That was justi- 
fied because that is the date the Board 
took these airlines off the closed rate 
and put them on the open rate. 

Mr. JUDD. But it would eliminate all 
question if you took the date of enact- 
ment of the act. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not asking for any time, but I under- 
stand the gentleman has already indi- 
cated a willingness to recognize the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON] and the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; I am endeavoring 
to parcel out the time as equitably as 
possible. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. And the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] de- 
sires to speak and it would be appreciated 
if the gentleman would yield to him now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O’Haral. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, may I suggest to the gentleman 
to yield time to someone who is in oppo- 
sition to the report and then I would be 
glad to follow them. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
expressed previously my conviction that 
subsidies to air carriers should remain 
subject to the establishment of the ac- 
tual need of the individual carrier under 
the terms of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

It seems to me that an award of a 
subsidy based upon anything less than 
a disclosure of the complete economic 
record of the individual carrier involved 
would be distorted and would create the 
possibility, if not the probability, of re- 
quiring payments which could not be 
justified. 

I realize that the current proposal is 
urged as a means of encouraging subsi- 
dized air carriers to replace their present 
flight equipment and that the limitations 
and conditions provided are intended as 
safeguards. 

But I am concerned that this broad 
exclusion, applied to all subsidized air 
carriers, irrespective of the circum- 
stances which create the capital gain in- 
volved, would so weaken the requirement 
of establishing need in an individual case 
as to be a major step toward abandoning 
it as a useful standard. 
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If, by legislation, one kind of profit 
may not be considered as “other reve- 
nue” under the act, I feel certain that 
additional proposals will be pressed for 
the exclusion of profits other than from 
the sale of aircraft. Indeed that issue 
was urged unsuccessfully as to the profits 
from the sale of a certificate and route 
together with aircraft and other equip- 
ment, in the Western Airlines case, and 
subsequently as to gains from the sale of 
securities and other tangible property, 
as well as of flight equipment, in the 
System Mail Rates case. And such treat- 
ment of capital gains on all depreciable 
property was presented in the original 
version of this legislation in 1956. 

Since I believe strongly that the “need” 
standard, which would be retained in the 
act under this proposal, is the key to any 
justifiable award of subsidies to air car- 
riers, I cannot support legislation which, 
in my mind, would be a major step 
toward making that standard ineffective. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MACDONALD]. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, like 
my colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON], it gives me no great pleasure to rise 
against the conference report that comes 
out of our committee. I think the reason 
for my objection is quite clear. In com- 
mittee this bill came to the floor with 
the provision that the effective date of 
this bill would not be retroactive, and 
section 2 of the conference report has 
put back in the very section around 
which most of the antagonism toward 
this bill came from within the commit- 
tee itself. I think the discussion on 
the floor when this bill was under con- 
sideration—I must say it is a better bill 
than the bill that was defeated in 1956— 
the testimony that was given by our 
very distinguished chairman was that 
he would bend every effort to keep sec- 
tion 2 out of the finished bill. 

He was unsuccessful in doing that, 
and I think because of that fact this is 
not picking on any single airline, but 
I think it is very clear that the largest 
airlines who need the money least, are 
getting the greatest benefits out of it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Since the gentleman 
mentioned my name in connection with 
the debate last year, it is true that 
during the course of the debate I told 
the House that as far as I was concerned 
I would make every effort to sustain the 
position that the House took. 

At that time, however, I did not 
know and was not aware—and neither 
was any other Member—that the action 
we were taking might be put back retro- 
actively until 1946. I think we went far 
beyond compromise from 1946 to 1958 
when we took the date April 6, 1956. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I am sure the 
House agrees with me that there is no 
doubt that the larger airlines, percent- 
agewise, get the largest percent by their 
effective date of April 6, 1956. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I cannot agree with 
that statement at all, for the facts do 
not bear it out. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I would like to 
call to the attention of the committee 
and other Members of Congress that 
this has been called a bill to aid the 
feeder lines. In a bill passed in the 
last session of Congress the feeder lines 
were granted a 90 percent Federal guar- 
anteed equipment loan. They, there- 
fore, certainly are in good position to 
borrow the money which is understand- 
ably needed in this period of equipment 
changeover. So, actually, I think the 
feeder line after that bill was passed 
have been certainly in better condition 
than they have been for many years. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield to me I will yield him an additional 
minute, because I do not want to use too 
much of his time. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I shall be pleased 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is true that we did 
in the last session of the Congress en- 
act a guarantee loan provision for the 
feeder lines; but it must be remembered 
also that those small airlines must raise 
the down payment on this equipment. 
If this provision is adopted it will give 
them the opportunity to raise the 10 per- 
cent they must have to carry out the 
provisions of that act. 

I now yield the gentleman an addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
something that never appeared in the 
committee report, which I think should 
be called to the attention of the Con- 
gress: That the Comptroller General of 
the United States by a letter dated April 
22, 1957, addressed to the Honorable 
Warren Macnuson, Chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the Senate, said it was his 
opinion, and I quote: 

It is our opinion, if this bill is enacted, 
would make partially ineffective the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Western Air Lines, Inc. y. Civil 
Aeronautics Board, et al. (347 U. S. 67), and, 
therefore, could result in an unwarranted 
burden upon the taxpayer. 


If tax benefits are going to be given 
this year I can think of many industries 
which are hurting a great deal more 
than the airlines industry including 
many in New England and should be af- 
forded some tax benefit. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point the letter from the 
Comptroller General against this bill 
from which I quoted above. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 22, 1957. 
B-120027 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

Cheirman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate. 

Dran Mr, Cuamman: Further reference is 
made to your letter of March 29, 1957, ac- 
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knowledged on April 1, 1957, requesting the 
comments of the General Accounting Office 
concerning S. 1753, 85th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, entitled “a bill relating to the rein- 
vestment by air carriers of the proceeds from 
the sale or other disposition of certain op- 
erating property and equipment.” 

In brief, the bill proposes to amend sec- 
tion 406 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, by providing that the 
Board, in determining “all other revenue” 
of an air carrier, not take into account the 
gains resulting from the sale or other dis- 
position of any flight equipment of such 
carrier, provided the carrier notifies the Board 
that it has invested or intends to invest 
within a reasonable period such proceeds in 
other flight equipment or has deposited an 
amount equal to such gains in a special rein- 
vestment fund. There also are provided 
certain conditions and limitations govern- 
ing the use of such funds prior to reinvest- 
ment, including authority to be conferred 
upon the Board to determine the “reason- 
able period” within which the proceeds shall 
be reinvested. 

It is our opinion that this bill, if enacted, 
would make partially ineffective the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Western Air Lines, Inc. 
v. Civil Aeronautics Board, et al. (347 U. S. 
67), and, therefore, could result in an un- 
warranted burden upon the taxpayer. In 
that decision it was held that in fixing mail- 
pay subsidy for an aircarrier the Board was 
required to take into consideration (1) the 
carrier’s profits derived from the operation 
of restaurants and other concessions at air- 
ports, (2) the sale of tangible assets to 
another air carrier, and (3) the sale of a 
route to another air carrier. In treating the 
“intangible value” of a route sold to another 
carrier, the Board concluded that such 
amount should not be used to offset because 
it wanted to “encourage improvement of the 
air route pattern through voluntary route 
transfers by other air carriers.” However, 
the Supreme Court, while not objecting to 
the policy arguments of the Board, pointed 
out as follows: 

“The act, it is true, merely says that the 
Board in determining the rate ‘shall take 
into consideration’ various factors including 
‘the need’ of the carrier (sec. 406 (b)); and 
the ‘need,’ as we have noted, is not merely 
for compensation to insure the transporta- 
tion of mail but compensation for ‘the de- 
velopment of air transportation’ under the 
prescribed standards. By that standard the 
‘need’ in a given case may be so great that 
profits from other transactions should be 
allowed in addition to the normal rate. Or, 
on the other hand, the total revenues of 
the carrier as against its operating costs and 
developmental program may be so great that 
‘the need’ for subsidy disappears and the 
carrier is transferred to the service rate for 
mail pay 

* * * * * 

“The act, however, speaks of the need’ of 
the carrier for the subsidy, not the effect 
of a policy on carriers in general. This is 
not a case of recapture of earn West- 
ern keeps the entire amount of the profit. 
The issue is how much additional money 
Western is to receive in the form of a sub- 
sidy.” 

We agree with the soundness of the 
Court’s legal interpretation of section 406 
(b) of the act, and particularly with respect 
to that portion of its decision wherein it 
pointed out that the Board was not justified 
in disregarding profits from the sale of a 
route in order to safeguard the incentive for 
voluntary route transfers. This, in our 
opinion, is as it should be; and so long as 
the standard of assistance to a carrier is to 
be measured by its need, such assistance 
should be determined upon nothing less 
than the carrier's “all other revenue,” re- 
gardless of the source from which derived. 
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Furthermore, in appraising the matter from 
an equitable and practical viewpoint, it is 
manifest that measure of assistance ren- 
dered to any carrier by a “need” standard 
should be based upon the premise of its 
actual overall requirements; otherwise, the 
word “need” will have lost its significance. 
In addition, we believe that the bill is ob- 
jectionable because it is in conflict with the 
basic principles of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and sound ratemaking policy in general. 

In the course of its ratemaking functions, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board properly has 
taken into consideration the matter of de- 
preciation as an allowable item of expense 
in determining the “need” of the carrier 
under the terms of section 406 (b) of the 
act. This, of course, is an accepted prin- 
ciple adopted by most regulatory bodies. 
And, here, it is deemed pertinent to point 
out that since depreciation is not an exact 
science, it must be recognized that the es- 
tablishment of the useful life and residual 
value of a given asset must of necessity be 
predicated upon estimates, the accuracy of 
which cannot be ascertained until actual 
disposition of the asset. Therefore, if, be- 
cause of changed economic conditions, the 
established residual values pertaining to 
flight equipment owned by the air carriers 
result in the realization of profits in ex- 
cess of the net book values at the time of 
disposition of such equipment, it is clear 
that depreciation over the preceding period 
was inaccurate. 

The Board’s depreciation policy generally 
has permitted a 7-year life on postwar air- 
craft with residual values of about 10 per- 
cent. Hence, by determining “need” under 
this practice, a carrier is able to recoup its 
cash investment in flight equipment through 
depreciation over that period. Also per- 
mitted as allowable expenses are inspection, 
maintenance and overhaul, since ob- 
viously a carrier is required at all times 
to operate safe and dependable aircraft 
which, of course, requires a constant 
outlay of expenditures. Therefore, in permit- 
ting these and other expenses, the Board has 
complied with the “need” element of section 
406 (b). But to permit the Board now to 
disregard the profits realized from the sale 
of such equipment would permit those car- 
riers to have enjoyed the benefit of a subsidy 
in excess of their “need.” Furthermore, the 
carrier's depreciation has not amounted to a 
cash expenditure and, as pointed out by the 
Supreme Court in the Western case, it has 
been permitted to retain its earnings plus a 
fair and reasonable return upon its invest- 
ment. 

It is apparent that the primary purpose of 
the proposed bill in exempting the proceeds 
of such sales from the category of “other 
revenue" is to assist in the purchase of new 
equipment. However, for reasons hereto- 
fore discussed, section 406 (b), while designed 
to underwrite the “need” of the carrier under 
honest, economical and efficient manage- 
ment, cannot and should not be construed 
as providing assistance beyond that area— 
and certainly not to the extent of rendering 
aid in the field of financing new equipment, 
which field clearly is one of management pre- 
rogative. And, in this connection, it is signif- 
icant to observe that the present act appears 
not to have been an undue burden, as evi- 
denced by the fact that certain carriers al- 
ready have entered into extensive commit- 
ments for future delivery of equipment. 

In the light of the foregoing, therefore, we 
recommend against favorable consideration 
of the bill. 

As an alternate to the proposed bill, S. 1753, 
however, we would suggest an amendment 
which would enable the Government ulti- 
mately to recoup through the Board’s rate- 
making process that portion of the profits 
realized from the sale of equipment which 
through former depreciation allowances al- 
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ready might have been paid for by the Gov- 
ernment through its award of subsidy. Such 
an amendment should provide that capital 
gains from the sale of equipment by sub- 
sidized carriers would be initially retained 
by the carrier for reinvestment in new equip- 
ment. Recovery by the Government would 
be effected by action of the Board in fixing 
future mail rates first, by reducing the asset 
base upon which depreciation expense would 
be allowed and, second, by reducing the in- 
vestment base upon which a rate of return 
is computed. Thus, assuming the carrier re- 
mains on subsidy throughout the depreciable 
life of the new equipment, the Government 
would, through reduced subsidy payments, 
recoup over that period of time, the full 
amount of capital gains earned by the car- 
rier and reinvested in the new equipment. 
Furthermore, if, prior to the time that the 
equipment is fully depreciated, the Board 
should determine that the carrier no longer 
requires the “need” portion of the mail rate, 
there would revert to the Government any 
balance of the reinvested capital gains not 
otherwise recovered through a reduced de- 
preciation allowance and return on invest- 
ment. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. MACDONALD. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote down this conference 
report and live up to the promises made 
when it was passed originally back in the 
last session. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp.] 

Mr, JUDD. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his generosity. 

I assure you I do not enjoy being in 
opposition to my very good friend, the 
chairman of this committee, and my 
colleague and friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. O'Hara] who is sponsoring the 
conference report on our side; and I 
must say that everybody, as far as I 
know, is in favor of taking whatever 
steps are necessary to make it more 
possible for the small subsidized local 
service and feeder airlines to get new 
equipment, faster equipment, safer 
equipment, more efficient equipment, 
and therefore, more economical equip- 
ment. The sooner they can do so, the 
earlier they can get off the taxpayers 
through their lessened need for subsidy. 
That is why, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Macponatp] has just 
pointed out, the Congress last year 
passed Public Law 307 to authorize the 
Government to guarantee loans up to 
$5 million to these small local-service 
lines to help them purchase new equip- 
ment. 

I also recognize fully, as the chairman 
has said, that there was a need for cor- 
rection of our bill of last year to make 
clear the date on which it would become 
effective. But I cannot believe it is ad- 
visible to make that date retroactive 
to April 6, 1956. 

It is mighty seldom in our Congres- 
sional experience that we pass legisla- 
tion that we make retroactive, especially 
in any case where there are wide differ- 
ences in the statistics as to what the 
particular date will do. Ordinarily we 
make an act effective as of the date of 
enactment of the act. Personally, I 
think this conference report ought to 
be defeated and our conferees go back 
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to conference and insist on language 
that would strike out the date April 6, 
1956, and insert the words “the date of 
enactment of this act.” 

I recognize that will mean certain 
hardships to a few of the small air- 
lines, and up to as much as $175,000 
in the case of one feeder airline, due to 
the fact it has already received or will 
by the date of enactment have received 
new equipment. But it seems to me 
that this is the fair way to deal with the 
issues from the overall standpoint. 
Somebody will be injured no matter 
what date we pick out. 

If we use the words “date of the en- 
actment of the act” nobody can ever 
be critical of following the regular pro- 
cedure. Then there will be no possi- 
bility of anybody getting a windfall. 

It is troublesome that the various esti- 
mates submitted as to what one airline 
can get under this bill vary so widely. 
One set of figures says $125 thousand, 
another set that the line may get up to 
$1,147,000. There is an another esti- 
mate that the airline can get up to $14 
million and one that it can get up to $6 
million. When there is that great diver- 
gence, I think the sensible thing to do is 
to send it back to the conferees and have 
them come up with figures from authori- 
tative sources which cannot be chal- 
lenged so that we will know exactly what 
we are doing. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. The distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota suggests that 
the date be stricken. Would it not be 
possible for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to rule they could go back to 1946? 

Mr. JUDD, That is not what I sug- 
gested. I proposed that we strike the 
date, April 6, 1956, and put in place of it 
“date of enactment of this act” which 
will be some time in the next month or so. 

Mr. MORANO. By reason of the fact 
you put in “date of enactment” the 
Board could rule that they go back to 
1946? 

Mr.JUDD. Oh, no. 

The conference report reads: 

The amendment made by this act to such 
section 406 (b) shall be effective as to all 
capital gains or losses realized on and after 
April 6, 1956. 


Under my suggested correction of this, 
it will read: “shall be effective as to all 
capital gains or losses realized after the 


date of the enactment of this act.” 


It could not go back to 1946. 

Mr. MORANO. Let me concede that 
the gentleman is right. Then would not 
the small airlines that need help be ex- 
cluded under that statement? 

Mr. JUDD. No; they will be taken 
care of for planes received thereafter. 
The chairman of the committee gave fig- 
ures on the losses a few lines would suffer 
if the date of enactment that I suggest 
is adopted. On the other hand, the tax- 
payers are going to suffer severely, in 
my opinion, if we adopt the date in the 
conference report. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is in- 
correct in his statement. If you put an 
effective date on enactment instead of 
making it retroactive to April 6, 1956, 
these small carriers I have mentioned, 
particularly the Allegheny, the Con- 
tinental and other airlines are going to 
suffer. They will suffer tremendously 
because they have sold equipment during 
this time and should be given the same 
privilege as all other air carriers that 
are not on subsidy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will read my remarks he will 
find I carefully referred to the fact that 
the date I suggested would make it im- 
possible for these few airlines to recover 
on equipment that has already been re- 
ceived; but, on the other hand, you are 
picking a date that many believe will 
make possible large windfalls to certain 
lines. For example, the gentleman talked 
about the Boeing 707 becoming available 
in the near future. There is no small 
line that is going to buy a Boeing 707. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is correct. But 
the gentleman must understand this bill 
would not affect the insurance the Pan 
American Co. gets from the loss of its 
plane in the Pacific. The insurance goes 
to the company, nothing can be done 
about that by this legislation. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman knows 
that one of the reasons why he favored 
adoption of the 1956 date is because he 
said the Boeing 707 will soon be avail- 
able for delivery. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. 

Mr. JUDD. But none of the small 
lines that will get a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars more under the earlier date 
can ever buy even one Boeing. They 
would go only to the large lines. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is aware 
of the fact that Braniff is going to pur- 
chase some of these jets, is he not? 

Mr, JUDD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. And he knows what 
happened to one or two other lines in 
the last few months. The gentleman 
also probably should know that some of 
these orders might be canceled; and if 
they are, it is going to affect the econ- 
omy of this country with a tremendous 
impact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr, O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague and 
chairman of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], has 
very capably stated the situation which 
we have on this conference report. This 
is a simple, commonsense, practical sit- 
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uation with which we are confronted: 
The need for the legislation arises out of 
a peculiar situation which has existed in 
the CAB where they have refused to rec- 
ognize what is a simple accounting prac- 
tice to permit airlines, in the purchase 
of new equipment, to take the capital 
gains realized on sales of old equipment 
and apply them on this new equipment. 

Now, the difference in this conference 
report is very slight. This matter was 
all debated fully. The merits of this 
legislation were fully debated here last 
year when this bill passed and was sent 
over to the Senate. There are really two 
changes by the effect of action in the 
other body. One is the fixing of the 
date of April 6, 1956, which arises by 
necessity of the fact that as this bill 
passed the House last year it might have 
been retroactive to 1946. That would 
permit recovery to go back to 1946. Now, 
I think all of the airlines and the CAB 
feel that the effective date of this legis- 
lation should be April 6, 1956. It gets 
away from the question of an undue 
windfall which might inure to some of 
these companies if they were permitted 
to go back to 1946 and is a fair and 
reasonable effective date upon this leg- 
islation. 

The only other amendment which we 
have to the act which was passed by the 
House overwhelmingly last year is the 
provision which was put in on the floor 
of the Senate and, I think, properly so, 
through an amendment by the Senator 
from Delaware, which applied to losses 
as well as capital gains. I think that it 
is a fair and equitable matter of account- 
ing to have that provision. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate that 
some of my distinguished colleagues may 
disagree with this report, but I think 
unduly so. I think it is sound, sensible 
legislation that should be passed in the 
situation with which these airlines are 
confronted, in dealing with the CAB in 
the matter of this accounting. Now, 
I cannot find any feeling in my heart, 
when we are acting upon legislation, that 
maybe the large airlines might get a 
benefit out of this and that, therefore, 
it would be bad legislation. I think we 
cannot legislate on that basis. I feel a 
law should apply fairly across the board 
to both the small airlines and the large 
airlines, in dealing with this problem. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
heartily with the statement just made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota. Is it not true that in the 
quest for airline business over the world 
the Soviet Union, for example, does not 
have any problem of whether or not to 
replace equipment or how it shall be 
done? They just order it done and they 
come in competition with our world air- 
lines. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Our in- 
ternational carriers are confronted con- 
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stantly with the fact that their compe- 
tition is either entirely or partly owned; 
and generally wholly subsidized by the 
various governments of the world, who 
compete with them. They are up against 
that kind of competition. We, under 
the private-enterprise system and our 
carriers, are confronted with all of the 
rules and regulations of our own Gov- 
ernment in dealing with them as indi- 
vidual free-enterprise operators. 

Mr. MORANO. Does it not follow that 
in order for our international airlines 
to be able to compete, to get business, 
that the Congress of the United States 
has to enact legislation to aid them? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Fair, rea- 
sonable, nondiscriminatory legislation, 

Mr. MORANO. Fair, reasonable, and 
equitable legislation. 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. Exactly. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is important that we remember that 
some of these nationally owned, subsi- 
dized foreign airlines also receive funds 
indirectly from the United States 
through our foreign aid. Then they re- 
turn to the United States in competition 
with our own privately financed inter- 
carriers. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. And fur- 
thermore, we gave them the airplanes 
with which to go into competition 
with us. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to start by paying a very sincere 
compliment to the distinguished chair- 
man of our House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and to say 
that in all matters concerning this par- 
ticular legislation he has been more than 
fair; and to express to him my great 
personal respect and affection. 

I would like to lay one thing at rest 
first of all. I oppose adoption of this 
conference report. We have heard a 
great deal of discussion about the prob- 
lem of our carriers competing with sub- 
sidized foreign carriers and with for- 
eign carriers which are in effect national 
airlines owned by foreign governments. 
This is precisely the reason why we have 
subsidies. There is no question of fair- 
ness or unfairness here. Subsidies 
guarantee a fair return to the airline. 
This bill guarantees a windfall to air- 
lines. The question in this legislation 
and the question in the amendment also 
is whether or not we shall present a 
bonanza to certain large airlines. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
first of all that in the period 1945 
through 1956 Pan American Airlines 
would have received $27,563,000 of the 
$42,867,000 that would have been made 
available to airlines had this particular 
legislation been in effect for that period. 
I insert here a table I received from the 
CAB showing what capital gains were 
derived from sale of flight equip- 
ment by the several airlines. 


1958 


entra! 
Colonial (merged with Eastern 155 31, 1956; 
Continental 


ark 
Pacific Northern 
Pan American-Grace 
Pan American World 


1 Includes data for acquired and merged airlines prior to date of merger. 


I would like to go further and say that 
previous experience indicates to us gen- 
erally what our future experience will 
be. And the future experience, on that 
basis, will be that Pan American will re- 
ceive over half of the funds available. 

What are we doing here? We are 
being generous with the taxpayers’ 
money. This is practically a private bill 
for benefit of Pan American. We are 
offering to Pan American and other air- 
lines an inducement to go back on sub- 
sidy. We should denominate this a pri- 
vate bill for relief of Pan American Air- 
lines. The interesting thing to me to 
note is that Pan American filed a formal 
document at the CAB applying for sub- 
sidies of $14,924,000 for the calendar year 
of 1957. This is not quite all the period 
which will be covered by the retroactive 
feature which is to be inserted in this 
particular bill in the conference report. 

How much will Pan American get out 
of this if we buy this retroactive feature? 
For the period April 16, 1956 through De- 
cember 30, 1956, Pan American would 
receive $1,147,000. That is approximate- 
ly the period that Pan American was on 
subsidy, since it was October 1, 1956 that 
Pan American went off subsidy. 

I insert here a copy of a letter and 
chart I received from the CAB showing 
how much the several airlines would 
receive in addition to their present sub- 
sidy: 

4 CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, : 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: In accord- 
ance with your oral request to Harry H. 
Schneider, Chief, Rates Division, we are en- 
closing a list of the subsidized carriers with 
the amounts of capital gains on the sale 
of flight equipment reported by each carrier 
on their official reports to the Board. 

CIV—359 
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TaBrE 1.—Reported aircraft retirement gains (or losses), calendar years through 1956 
[In thousands] 


1950 


(316) 


21 
3, 495 


The data for 1956 cover the period from 
April 6, 1956, forward, the date upon which 
the Board instituted the capital gains pro- 
ceeding. The data for 1957 cover only the 
first three quarters. The reports for calen- 
dar 1957 are not due to be filed with the 
Board until March 31, 1958. 

For the purpose of the table, a carrier 
was considered to be subsidized unles it was 
operating under a final subsidy-free rate. 
Some of the carriers included in the table 
were not receiving subsidy during the period 
covered by the table, but their rates have 
not yet been finalized for that period. Un- 
til they have been adjudicated finally by 
the Board to be subsidy-free, they have a 
potential claim for subsidy under the pro- 
visions of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

All of the data in the table are taken di- 
rectly from the public reports of the carriers 
to the Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH H. FITZGERALD, 
Director, Bureau of Air Operations. 


Reported flight equipment retirement gains 
or losses from Apr. 6, 1956, through Sept. 
30, 1957 

[In thousands] 


Carrier 


KB... . —ͤ—— 


1 Less than $12,000 per carrier. 
3 Estimated. 


Source: CAB Forms 41, schedules A-4 and B-8, 


1951 


($15) s 


1, sis 


ars 1945-46, CAB 
Years 10 oiro OAB Forms 41, schedule B-1, 
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1952 


3 
4, 100 
00 


Forms ig schedule 4, and forms 2780, schedule 5, 


So in effect we are liable to be voting 
Pan American a $1,147,000 bonanza if 
we go for this particular proposal, or 
if Pan American is put back on subsidy 
by the present proceeding before the 
CAB, $1,465,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I cannot yield to the 
chairman, but I will say to him I am 
reading from figures furnished me by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

To go a step further, if Pan American 
goes back on subsidy under this it will 
get $1,465,000. There are 22 airlines, the 
so-called carrier and feeder airlines 
whom we are supposed to be helping here, 
who will receive less than $12,000. Pan 
American Grace will receive, if we take 
the period from April 6, 1956, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, a total of $711,000; and if 
we take the period April 6, 1956, through 
December 31, 1956, they will receive 
$145,000. So you can see that we are not 
dealing with peanuts in terms of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Now, I should like to go into this busi- 
ness. The original pusher for this legis- 
lation was Pan American. Pan American 
has a very doubtful record, I might say, 
when you consider what they have done 
over the years. For the benefit of the 
House I am going to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Order No. E-11146 
setting forth the reasons why Pan 
American was originally removed from 
subsidy, because of some extremely 
doubtful accounting methods. I have 
every reason to think these people will 
be back feeding at the public trough if 
this conference report is adopted. 
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ORDER No. E-11146—In THE MATTER oF 
‘TRANSATLANTIC FINAL MAIL RATE CASE— 
Docket No, 1706 ET AL. 


ORDER REOPENING THE RECORD FOR FURTHER 
PROCEEDINGS 

The Board, through a series of orders, 
has heretofore established mail rates in the 
above proceeding for the transatlantic op- 
erations of Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. (Pan American) for the past period 
January 1, 1946, through December 31, 1953, 
and for the future period beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 19542 The rates for Pan American 
were established in two phases. The first, 
known as the Transatlantic Final Mail Rate 
Case, involved rates on the basis of the 
subsidy requirements of only the trans- 
atlantic operations, while the second, known 
as the Reopened Transatlantic Final Mail 
Rate Case concerned the establishment of 
the rates on the basis of the need of the 
carrier as a whole, as required by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in Delta v. Sum- 
merfield* Pan American has sought review 
of its mail rate order in this proceeding from 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, and its peti- 
tion for review is now pending in that court. 

About June 1955 the Board’s staff began 
the first systemwide audit of Pan Ameri- 
can’s operations, and the tentative results 
thereof, which deal solely with the calendar 
year 1954, have just recently been made 
available to the Board. The aforesaid audit, 
which is not yet completed, has revealed, for 
the first time, many practices of Pan Ameri- 
can which require scrutiny, involving, among 
other things, agreements and transactions 
between Pan American and other foreign 
and American flag carriers, the charges by 
and to Pan American arising out of such 
transactions, and related matters. To the 
extent that a need has been demonstrated 
for a comprehensive review of the relation- 
ship between Pan American and its asso- 
ciates and affiliates, the Board has already 
taken appropriate action to this end In 
addition, however, much of the newly de- 
veloped information has most serious impli- 
cations concerning the reasonableness of the 
mail rates established for the carrier, not 
only for the year 1954, but for the years 
1946-53 as well.“ Thus, the Board has rea- 
son to believe, upon the basis of analysis of 
audit results now available to it, that— 

(a) Pan American has failed to charge 
Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways 
(UMCA), a certificated United States carrier 
entirely owned by Pan American and operat- 
ing in Central America, proper costs for air- 
craft leased to it by Pan American, contrary 
to the terms of an agreement filed with the 


1Order No. E-8672, Sept. 29, 1954; Order 
No. E-833, Dec. 20, 1954; Order No. E-9282, 
June 7, 1955; Order No. E-9530, Aug. 30, 1955; 
Order No. E-10117, March 23, 1956; and Or- 
der No. E-10458, July 13, 1956. 

In the same proceeding the Board also 
fixed final mail rates for the transatlantic 
operations of Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
(TWA), and American Overseas Airlines, 
Inc, (AOA), which are not involved in the 
instant order. 

3347 U. S. 74 (1954). 

4A formal investigation of such relation- 
ships was instituted by Order E-11103, dated 
March 8, 1957. 

š These are the years involved in the 
Transatlantic Final Mail Rate case. The 
rate for Pan American’s Pacific Division for 
1954 is open; also the rate for the Latin 
American Division is open for 1952. While 
substantial effect might be given to the 
matters here involved for the years 1952 and 
1954 in relation to these open periods through 
application of the offset principle, nonethe- 
less it is doubtful that fully adequate treat- 
ment can be accomplished on such a re- 
stricted and piecemeal basis. 
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Board pursuant to section 412 of the act and 
contrary to appropriate principles of alloca- 
tion, thus resulting in apparent under- 
charges for aircraft rentals of $270,000 during 
the period 1946-53; 

(b) Pan American has absorbed ground 
service costs of UMCA at Tocumen Airport, 
Panama, amounting to about $246,000 in 
the period 1950 to 1953, and $99,000 in 1954, 
again countrary to appropriate principles 
of allocation and contrary to the terms of an 
agreement filed with the Board by Pan 
American pursuant to section 412 of the act, 
entered into with Compania Panamena de 
Aviacion, S. A. (COPA), and other affiliates, 
including UMCA, whereby COPA bills Pan 
American for the ground services it performs 
for the affiliates, and Pan American, in turn, 
recovers from the affillates the payments it 
makes to COPA; 

(c) Pan American has failed to bill out- 
side companies, including affiliates, and con- 
trary to appropriate principles of allocation 
and agreements therefor, with proper 
charges and rates for airport services it 
renders such companies at a number of air- 
ports in Central and South America, and, 
thus has absorbed $4,100,000 of costs in the 
period 1946-53 which should have been 
charged to the other companies in accord- 
ance with the said agreements; 

(d) While UMCA is entirely owned by 
Pan American, it has not been charged an 
appropriate share of the common pool of 
overhead costs of the Latin American Di- 
vision; and it is estimated that during the 
years 1946 to 1953 Pan American should 
have allocated $595,000 of such costs to 
UMCA; 

(e) During the period September 1950 
through December 1954, Pan American over- 
stated its operating expenses by improperly 
charging $280,000 of depreciation expenses, 
$66,000 in 1954 and $214,000 in the prior 
years, as related to $548,000 of flight equip- 
ment spare parts which it acquired from 
AOA in September 1950, but which were 
not given any value by AOA on its books 
at the time the transfer was completed; 

(f) Pan American has failed to allocate 
to its Miami and Brownsville overhaul bases, 
which perform maintenance services for 
other companies as well as Pan American, 
a portion of that part of the Pan American 
system general and administrative expenses 
charged against the carrier’s Latin American 
division, estimated to total $1,145,000 during 
the period 1946-53; and 

(g) Pan American in numerous instances 
has deviated from the Board’s uniform sys- 
tem of accounts or has failed to observe 
accepted accounting principles in the keep- 
ing of its books and records and in the 
reporting -of the results of its operations, 
with possible distorting effect upon rate mat- 
ters involved herein. 

As a result of these various matters, it 
appears that Pan American’s subsidy needs 
may have been substantially overstated, and 
that completion of the audit may disclose 
other discrepancies requiring further explo- 
ration on the Board's part. 

The information that has just been devel- 
oped in the current audit was not apparent 
from the reports filed with the Board by the 
carrier and, for the most part, could not 
have been determined from the type of 
audit of the carrier's books and records 
which the staff was then equipped to per- 
form. The information relates not only to 
practices of Pan American in respect to the 
charging for services to affiliates but also to 
the actual accounting practices of the car- 
rier as related to the Board's uniform system 
of accounts for air carriers and other perti- 
nent reporting regulations. The detection of 
this information, therefore, required not 
merely an audit of broad scope but also an 
integrated audit of the entire Pan American 
system on a simultaneous basis. In past 
years, the rates for Pan American have been 
determined on a divisional basis for the rea- 
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son, among others, that the magnitude of 
the problem of determining rates on a sys- 
tem basis for this carrier, with its four 
operating divisions and numerous affiliates, 
was, due to lack of staff personnel, beyond 
the facility of the Board adequately to per- 
form. Because of these limitations, hereto- 
fore it has not been possible to perform audits 
of sufficient scope to develop information of 
the type now revealed concerning Pan Amer- | 
ican as an entity, and it was not until fiscal 
1956, when the Board received appropriations 
for a substantial increase in its audit staff, 
that such a project could be—and was— 
undertaken. Under these circumstances, the 
Board necessarily has been required to rely 
in ratemaking more extensively than it pre- 
ferred upon the information supplied to the 
Board by Pan American in accordance with 
the various filing and reporting requirements 
of the act. And apart from this, the Board, 
we think, was entitled to assume that the 
carrier’s reports and filings were correct. 

The Board recognizes, of course, that the 
information now available to it may be 
subject to substantial qualification. As 
heretofore noted, the audit to date is in- 
complete, and substantial further investiga- 
tion and analyses are required. Also, it is 
possible that the questionable areas dis- 
closed by the audit may already have been, 
to some extent, taken into account by dis- 
allowances made in this or other mail rate 
proceedings; and Pan American is yet to be 
heard in connection with all of these mat- 
ters. On the other hand, as we have already 
indicated, the audit may disclose still fur- 
ther areas requiring exploration. In the 
light of the specific items of information 
outlined herein, which indicate that for the 
1946-53 period alone Pan American’s prop- 
erly recognizable expense, which was under- 
written with subsidy, may have been over- 
stated by as much as $6,500,000, we think it 
clearly our duty and responsibility to re- 
examine, in the public interest, the mail 
pay awarded in this proceeding. Moreover, 
our duty in this respect is plainly evident 
when it is considered that transactions be- 
tweeen Pan American and its affiliates 
aggregate some $50 million annually. 

In view of the foregoing, the Board finds 
that the public interest requires that the 
record in this proceeding be reopened to per- 
mit the reexamination and reevaluation, 
in accordance with the standards of section 
406 (b) of the act, of the mail pay and rates 
heretofore fixed for Pan American in this 
proceeding, with a view to determining the 
changes or modifications, if any, that should 
be made therein in the light of the system- 
wide audit herein mentioned. Since the 
audit is not yet complete, the particular 
issues as to which further hearings may be 
necessary are not now fully known and will 
not be capable of delineation until the nec- 
essary audit investigations are concluded. 
At that time the Board will issue a further 
order defining the specific issues to be 
resolved in the reopened proceeding. 

Accordingly, it is ordered: 

1. That appropriate application be made 
to the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit in Pan American World 
Airways, Ine. v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 
case No. 12,578, for remand or such other 
appropriate action by said court as may be 
required in order to permit the Board to 
proceed in accordance with the findings con- 
tained herein. 

2. That, effective upon the date of any 
order issued by said court remanding the 
aforesaid appeal, or otherwise indicating or 
giving permission for such further proceed- 
ings, or indicating that such permission is 
unnecessary, the proceeding known as the 
Transatlantic Final Mail Rate case, docket 
No. 1706 et al., be reopened for the purpose 
and to the extent outlined herein, and the 
Board’s prior orders in such proceeding be 
set aside to the the extent necessary to give 
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effect to the Board’s further determinations 
in relation to Pan American World Airways, 


Inc. 
By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 
M. C. MULLIGAN, 
Secretary. 


I should like to go a little bit further 
here and state to my colleagues some 
other facts. If the House and the Sen- 
ate of the United States want to bene- 
fit these small feeder lines, the way to 
do it is by putting a roof on the amount 
to be allowed to any one carrier, or to 
effectively control the size of the air- 
line that can qualify and not offer the 
bulk of the benefits to the big carrier. 
Let us hold this in the line of reason, 
but let us look at this thing a little fur- 
ther. 

A representative Pan American ap- 
peared and testified on this matter and 
said that passage of this bill meant 
something like $26.5 million to that air 
line Braniff and Panagra also sent rep- 
resentatives to testify for this measure. 

H. R. 8522 was allowed out of our 
committee when a compromise was ef- 
fected striking this retroactive feature 
which the conferees have substantially 
reinserted. I entertained grave doubts 
as to H. R. 8522 at that time and find 
those doubts confirmed by subsequent 
events, I refer specifically to the provi- 
sion setting the effective date back over 
2 years to April 6, 1956. 

The worst thing about this legislation 
is that the small airlines supposedly to 
be benefited, will receive little if any- 
thing. 

The amounts to be derived under this 
legislation will not help a little airline 
to purchase new equipment which costs 
so much more then they will get. 

Particularly noteworthy are the com- 
ments of the CAB examiner Mr. Paul N. 
Pfeiffer who said in proceedings No. 
7902 on September 19, 1957: 

The examiner's decision (p. 54) states that 
the following local service carriers and heli- 
copter carriers have already arranged financ- 
ing of a new equipment without apparent dif- 
ficulty: 

“Bonanza has firm commitments for 
fiancing $1 million in long-term debt from 
the First National Bank of Nevada and $1.6 
million in capital stock to be underwritten 
by William R. Staats & Co. to cover the pur- 
chase of three F-27’s. 

“Chicago Helicopter has 6 aircraft on order 
eosting $1.8 million, 3 of which have al- 
ready been received, which has been com- 
pletely financed through a bank loan and 
the issuance of 22,000 shares of stock. 

“Frontier has a commitment for a $2.1 
million loan for the purchase of 4 Convair 
240 aircraft. 

“Mohawk has acquired 11 Convair 240˙8 
costing $3,265,000 without reliance upon cap- 
ital gains. 

“New York Airways has equity capital of 
$2,433,000 with no long-term debt to finance 
the purchase of 4 S-58 helicopters worth $1,- 
180,000. 

“Southwest Airways has a $2,600,000 loan 
from the Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association to cover the pur- 
chase of 3 F-27 aircraft and to refund exist- 
ing indebtedness, 

“West coast states that it has a commit- 
ment of $2,250,000 in long-term debt plus 
any balance needed by equity financing and 
existing surplus at time needed to cover the 
purchase of 4 F-27's.” 
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The examiner’s decision, pages 54-55, 
makes the following further comment: 
“Since these relatively small airlines have 
been able to arrange financing for re-equip- 
ment despite past capture of capital gains 
while on open mail rates and the pendency of 
this proceeding, a conclusion that the other 
airlines similarly situated are absolutely un- 
able to re-equip without retention of capi- 
tal gains would not be warranted.” 

LOCAL CARRIERS (P. 41) 

“The local service carriers have not demon- 
strated that they will be unable to finance 
re-equipment on this basis. As a matter of 
fact, Bonanza, Southwest, Mohawk, and West 
Coast have already arranged financing des- 
pite the existence of this proceeding and the 
omnipresence of bureau counsel's proposal of 
annual recapture. They have only shown 
that they would be better off if they were 
permitted a return and depreciation allow- 
ance on the capital gain element of the 
transaction. To give the carriers more sub- 
sidy than they have established a need for, 
not only violates the statute as presently 
written but offends the sense of responsible 
concern for the protection and proper utiliza- 
tion of public funds.” 

PAN AMERICAN (P, 43) 

“In view of the foregoing, it is concluded 
that Pan American has no need to retain 
retirement gains. Conversely, under the 
circumstances, not to offset the $20 million 
estimated capital gain against such future 
subsidies as Pan American may recover would 
result in an unjustifiable enrichment of this 
carrier at the taxpayer’s expense.” 

ALASKA TERRITORIAL CARRIERS AND HELICOPTER 

OPERATIVES (P, 45) 

“It is conceded that these carriers would 
be better off financially if they received a 
return and depreciation allowance on the 
capital gain element of such cost. But since 
they do not need such additional subsidy 
in order to carry out their re-equipment pro- 
grams, such a disbursement of tax receipts 
cannot in good conscience be justified.” 


The conference report should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jarman], 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read the hearings in both the Senate 
and the House, and I have read the re- 
cent Senate debate on this legislation, 
and it has been established, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, that inasmuch as Pan 
American has been off subsidy since 1956 
it cannot possibly receive a windfall 
benefit from passage of this legislation. 
Should the Civil Aeronautics Board ulti- 
mately determine that Pan American is 
entitled to subsidy over a past or future 
period it is then not inconceivable that 
it could realize capital gains from the 
sale of flight equipment. 

However, it seems to be more impor- 
tant to do all possible to assist our inter- 
national carriers than to hamper them. 

Right now the Soviet airline, Aeroflot, 
is building a tremendous globe-girdling 
carrier. Already it flies more route miles 
than Pan American or TWA or North- 
west. It operates all over the Commu- 
nist orbit with twin-engine jet aircraft 
and it has already concluded negotia- 
tions with the French Government for 
operations between France and Moscow. 
Negotiations have begun between the 
Soviet Union and the British for bilat- 
eral air agreements under which Rus- 
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sian commercial transport planes would 
operate between Moscow and London. 

Meanwhile our international carriers 
are in vital need of funds with which 
to pay for jet transports now on order 
and scheduled for delivery next fall. The 
fact that these airlines might benefit 
from this legislation should actually be 
an incentive for the prompt passage of 
this bill, or else what has happened to 
the United States merchant marine may 
very well happen to our international 
airlines. 

The objectives of this legislation far 
transcend petty arguments as to who 
gets what under the bill. In the Sen- 
ate the distinguished junior Senator 
from my home State argued for more 
than 3 hours to convince his colleagues 
that the principal beneficiaries of H. R. 
5822 would be those who need it most— 
the small trunklines and the local serv- 
ice carriers. If opponents of this con- 
ference report would take the time to 
read the full Senate debate there would 
be no doubts in their minds that no air- 
line will have coming to it anything it 
does not justly deserve nor has right- 
fully earned. 

Pan American Airways has done a 
great job—a great job for the United 
States of America, for its 21,000 em- 
Ployees and its 35,000 stockholders in 
every State in the Union. To attempt to 
make Pan American the whipping boy 
here today is unjust, unreasonable, and 
un-American. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the gentleman from Michigan did 
not sufficiently confuse the record so as 
to make anyone think that the proposi- 
tion today is any different than it was 
last fall or when the Congress adjourned 
in August of last year. I understood 
that the gentleman was for the bill at 
that time, and I would assume, there- 
fore, that he would still be in favor of 
this legislation. I will be glad to yield 
to him, because I want him to tell the 
House whether or not he supported the 
bill when we were considering it last 
August. 

Mr. DINCELL. I will be glad to tell 
the gentleman. I did not oppose the bill 
in a substantially different form than it 
is before the House today. For that rea- 
son I urge the House to vote down this 
conference report. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. The gentleman just said he 
supported the bill, and, therefore, I as- 
sume he is willing to support this bill in 
the same form as it was last fall. When 
he says that, he says he is going to be 
in favor of giving this break to Pan 
American following the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield to me again? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. If I misunder- 
stood the gentleman about his vote last 
fall, I want to yield to him again. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will be delighted to 
clarify it. Since last fall I have gone 
over this matter much more extensively, 
I did not oppose the bill as passed. But 
I am not in favor of the legislation as it. 
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was passed by the House last fall. I am 
violently opposed to the legislation as 
it comes before the House in the confer- 
ence report now before the House. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I am glad the 
gentleman clarified that, because he dis- 
tinctly said a few minutes ago that he 
supported the bill when it was before 
the House last fall, and I notice in the 
record of debate that he did not oppose 
it at that time. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JARMAN. Am I correct in under- 
standing that no one appeared before 
the subcommittee at the time of the 
hearings in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I think that is 
correct. I was not a member of the 
subcommittee, but I did sit in on most of 
the hearings and I have read the hear- 
ings. I do not know of anyone who ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill. I have 
the proceedings of the House before me, 
when the bill was being considered last 
August. I think there was very little 
opposition to the bill at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, all I want to say today 
is that if the Members of the House want 
to whip Pan American or any big cor- 
poration, I would like to join them, but 
that is not what we are doing. This bill 
merely treats all airlines alike, and I 
want to do just that. I believe that if 
Pan American takes advantage of it, we 
should have Ozark taking advantage of 
it, and I believe if all these small airlines 
take advantage of this legislation, we 
should have Braniff and Panagra and 
Pan American in the same category, and 
we should not discriminate against any- 
one. That is exactly what we are doing 
in this legislation. The argument being 
made today is not on the principles of 
the legislation at all, but merely about 
a time interval as to whether you should 
include a certain time interval in the 
legislation. As far as I am concerned, I 
think we should include all of the air- 
lines in this time interval because I be- 
lieve that is the only fair, equitable way. 
If we include anyone, I want to include 
the small as well as the mighty. What 
these gentlemen are actually doing is 
discriminating against the small airlines, 
not the big giants—but the small airlines 
of our country, like Allegheny. I made 
this same statement on the floor 2 years 
ago when we were considering this legis- 
lation. The situation is this. If they 
are successful in changing the effective 
date, the date of April 6, 1956, it is going 
to cost Allegheny $169,000. Pan Amer- 
ican can secure the necessary financing 
but it will be difficult for Allegheny to 
raise $169,000. Therefore, the opponents 
of this conference report are actually 
trying to sound the death knell for the 
small airlines. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss]. 

Mt. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the conference report for the 
same reason I would have opposed the 
legislation last year had the committee 
not amended it by removing the retro- 
active date before reporting it to the 
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floor. I want to make it unmistakably 
clear that it was the intention of the 
committee in striking the retroactive 
date to have the act take effect from the 
date of enactment, and not to cover any 
period occurring before that date of 
enactment. To say that there was no 
opposition to the bill is not the fact. 
There was opposition and very vigorous 
opposition. The way the bill was finally 
sent to the floor was in striking the retro- 
active provision. Now I am not out to 
get Pan American, a big airline. I am 
not out to get a little airline. I am just 
strongly opposed to tax windfalls by law 
in any shape or form. This is a windfall. 
It goes back at least 2 years, as the con- 
ference report comes to the floor of this 
House. It is, in my judgment, bad leg- 
islation and a bad precedent. It is also 
my judgment that had it been considered 
in committee on this basis it would not 
have been reported to the floor and it 
would not have passed this House. I 
think the House should now act to reject 
the conference report and insist upon our 
original position. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I would like to 
correct a statement the gentleman made. 
The statement I made—— 

Mr. MOSS. I yielded for the purpose 
of a question. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. For a cor- 
rection. 

Mr. MOSS. But not for the purpose 
of a speech. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I do not care 
to make a long speech. I just wanted to 
correct a statement which the gentleman 
made. I stated that there was no oppo- 
sition to the legislation during the 
hearings, and there was none. 

Mr. MOSS. I did not mention the 
gentleman by name. But I wanted to 
have it perfectly clear that with the 
retroactive provision in the legislation 
there was very vigorous opposition, and 
I believe there was evidence of that 
opposition on the floor. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does it not let the cat out 
of the bag when mention is made of need 
to help airlines that are under contract to 
buy this big Boeing 707? No little feeder 
airline is thinking of buying a multi- 
million-dollar Boeing 707. 

Mr. MOSS. I do not think that is of 
as much importance as the retroactive 
feature. The small airlines will derive 
little benefit from that retroactive date. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss] has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we went over this bill rather 
thoroughly when it was before the House 
last year. I think I was present at all 
of the hearings we had on this legislation 
before the committee—this legislation 
was requested specifically by the small 
airlines. I do not remember a single 
representative from a large airline that 
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appeared before this committee request- 
ing this legislation. 

This legislation is designed to help the 
small airlines. I am glad to hear my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mack! bring 
that out quite clearly. I may say that 
the little airline, which connects our dis- 
tricts with the large airlines, is in need of 
this legislation. It will be beneficial to 
that small airline in accomplishing the 
thing which this legislation set out to do. 
If we want to demagogue this bill, we 
can do it. If you want to have legisla- 
tion that is going to be constructive and 
helpful to the little feeder airlines, this 
is one way of accomplishing that without 
any money out of the United States 
Treasury. Other legislation was dis- 
cussed, other than this, on how to help 
the small airlines. You can do it by 
increasing their subsidy if you want to 
do that. We have tried to keep away 
from doing that kind of thing, and still 
help the small airlines, both in the ac- 
quisition of new equipment and in the 
sale of old equipment. This is good 
legislation and in the public interest. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I notice that seven 
members of the committee have signed 
the conference report. Is that unani- 
mous? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was not one of 
the conferees, so I am unable to answer 
that. I will yield to the chairman of 
rE committee, if he cares to answer 
t. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was unanimous with 
the conferees. 

Mr. AVERY. Will not the gentleman 
agree with me that those of us who 
represent rural areas are trying to im- 
prove the air service, and that respon- 
sibility falls largely on the smaller feeder. 
airlines and not the larger airlines 
which can take care of themselves? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is exactly the 
situation, and that is why we who repre- 
sent these areas speak for the smaller 
re who are requesting this legisla- 

ion. 

Mr. AVERY. Therefore we need this 
legislation to firm up the financial posi- 
tion of these feeder lines. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said in this debate about 
the effective date of this act and I would 
just like to make one or two remarks 
with reference to the situation. 

I think the reason the Senate insisted 
on the April 6, 1956, date was because of 
the fact that it was on that date the 
capital gains proceedings were had by 
the CAB; and in March of 1958—I be- 
lieve I am correct in that date—decision 
was made that it was necessary for the 
CAB to recapture these gains, which de- 
cision was retroactive to April 6, 1956. 

The only way Pan American is affected 
is in the period between April 6, 1956, 
and October 16, 1956, when it went off 
subsidy. 

I do not think it is up to the Congress 
to speculate as to what may happen to 
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this decision. All we can be concerned 
with is what it does in this particular 
matter, as of today. According to fig- 
ures I have from the CAB, Pan Ameri- 
can would realize only $125,000. This 
would not be in money, you understand, 
but whatever capital gains are realized 
would not be counted against them in 
determining subsidy, provided they 
plowed back these gains into new flight 
equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is good legis- 
lation. 

We are living in an era which verges 
on becoming the commercial jetplane 
age. Nearly 500 cities in this country are 
served by the feeder lines and our people, 
unfortunately, are riding in obsolete 
planes, 12 to 15 years old. The new- 
type planes, such as the Fairchild F-27, 
cost 6 or 7 times what the present equip- 
ment cost: It is my firm belief that if 
the American public using the airlines 
are to ride in up-to-date, safe equip- 
ment, this conference report should be 
approved. 

I supported the bill in committee, I 
supported it on the floor of the House, 
and I signed the conference report. I 
believe this bill is in the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, to further show the 
benefits of this bill, I would like to quote 
from some of the statements made by 
witnesses before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee dur- 
ing hearings, which I think are par- 
ticularly pertinent. 

The following comes from the 
statement of Mr. R. E. McKaughan, 
president of Trans-Texas Airways. He 
says: 

Unless Trans-Texas can be relieved of the 
threat of losing capital gains it expects to 
realize on the sale of flight and other equip- 
ment, our investment bankers advise that 
long-term financing to provide funds for the 
purchase of new aircraft is simply not avail- 
able. On the other hand, if gains from the 
sale of aircraft can be retained, coupled with 
the guaranteed loan ard an adequate rate 
of return, Trans-Texas is confident of its 
ability to arrange a sound reequipment pro- 
gram to replace our 20 DC-3’s. 


Mr. Frank W. Hulse, president of 
Southern Airways, Inc., told the com- 
mittee: 


I believe that in addition to our lack of 
earnings the single reason most often ad- 
vanced by the financial community for re- 
luctance to assist us in obtaining capital 
for reequipment has been the proposal to 
confiscate capital gains from the sale of our 
present fleet. This is understandable be- 
cause the most important asset which the 
local service carriers have to finance reequip- 
ment is capital gains from the sale of all 
or a part of their present DC-3 fleet. 


Mr. G. Robert Henry, executive vice 
president, Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., Las 
Vegas, Nev., made this statement during 
his testimony: 


The end purpose for which this legisla- 
tion is proposed is, as we see it, twofold. 
In the first place, it will be of direct and 
very substantial benefit to the American 
public. If things continue as they now 
are—without a requirement program—the 
millions of people in some 500 cities utilizing 
the air services of the local and territorial 
airlines are pretty largely condemned to fly- 
ing in obsolete, hand-me-down trunkline 
equipment—equipment that was developed 
in 1933, or 22 years ago. It is slow, 
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cramped, unpressurized, and wholly uneco- 
nomic. As things now stand, this situation 
is very likely to continue to exist because 
few if any local carriers will be able to ar- 
range for the financing necessary to replace 
these obsolete aircraft with modern and 
more economic aircraft. 

In the second place, this proposed legis- 
lation would, if adopted, lead to a drastic 
reduction in the subsidy payments required 
for this industry, by enabling the local and 
territorial airlines to obtain more economic 
equipment—equipment that can be operated 
at a substantially lower unit cost, and which 
will attract a substantially greater volume 
of traffic. 


Mr. Henry further stated: 


In any event, this one fact remains crystal 
clear to all of us in the industry, and to the 
Board itself, and that is that it is an eco- 
nomic impossibility for the DC-3 local service 
industry to become subsidy free with the 
operation of DC~-3 aircraft. As the Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board has testified, 
“not a single trunkline would be operated 
without subsidy at present fare levels if DC-3 
equipment had not been replaced by more 
modern, more economical aircraft.” 

Our analysis of the Fairchild F-27 jetprop 
aircraft, a copy of which I have given you, 
shows on pages 13 and 14, and on chart 12, 
the economic effect of the F-27 on Bonanza’s 
operation. We took the Bonanza route sys- 
tem as it then existed—without any assump- 
tion of route strengthening—and then fore- 
cast the results to be experienced after the 
introduction of three F-27’s into the oper- 
ation. The analysis shows that in the first 
full year of normal operation, following a 
reasonable shakedown and integration pe- 
riod, Bonanza’s break-even need subsidy re- 
quirements would be cut nearly in half. 
This is not yet the elimination of subsidy, 
but it is remarkable progress. 

Bonanza's operation will be on its sound- 
est economic footing when the DC-3’s are 
entirely replaced. Three F-27’s will reduce 
the subsidy substantially. Three more will 
reduce it substantially further. Six F-27’'s 
are considered to be the very minimum num- 
ber required for our operation. We have 
obtained financial commitments for the first 
three of these aircraft, but the terms may 
well be unduly harsh, for these have not been 
finally resolved. 

The seat-mile cost of the F-27 is one-third 
lower than that of the DC-3. The DC-3, by 
its enormous contrast with modern aircraft, 
is rapidly reaching the point where it will 
actually discourage air travel. The F-27, 
with all of its advantages of speed, air condi- 
tioning, pressurization, remarkably low noise 
level, and the vibration-free characteristics 
of the jet-type aircraft, will attract a sub- 
stantially larger volume of air traffic. 

However, there is, as you know, a substan- 
tial difference between the capital cost of an 
antiquated, war-surplus, uneconomic DC-3 
and a truly modern and economic aircraft. 
The replacement aircraft will cost from 6 to 
7 times as much. The problem of financing 
these much more expensive aircraft becomes 
monumental, 


Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5822 has been thor- 
oughly endorsed. The House passed it, 
the Senate approved it without dissent, 
and during the 84th Congress the Senate 
passed an earlier version of this bill. I 
think it is time the detrimental delay 
which has kept this matter before Con- 
gress and the CAB for 2 years now be 
terminated. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that today we can have cool heads as 
we consider H. R. 5822, and forget some 
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of the misstatements that are being 
made on the floor today. 

Briefly, this bill provides for the re- 
tention by subsidized airlines of capital 
gains made by sale of flight equipment 
provided these gains are reinvested in 
similar assets. 

We are not talking about big lines or 
little lines. We are just talking good 
plain economics. 

Three times since World War II the 
aeronautical industry has gone through 
major changes in aircraft design, and 
the one that is approaching dwarfs all 
others. All of the industry is faced with 
a $24 billion problem on a present net 
worth of slightly over $1 billion. That 
x what I am trying to make reasonably 
clear. 

We could speak particularly for one 
small airline, an Alaskan carrier. I wish 
we had time to discuss that phase of it. 

I wish we had time to discuss the in- 
terest this measure represents in the 
helicopter service which has been au- 
thorized by the CAB in various cities and 
will be found more extensively used 
throughout the years. It will be of great 
interest to the international air carriers. 
I wish we could talk about that phase 
as a means of international policy, as 
a means of promoting international re- 
lationship, as a means of exalting our 
international prestige, and also as a 
means of disseminating political and eco- 
nomic information and in furthering our 
national defense. I say to you that when 
we figure all this in the broad sense of 
the word, we are going to forget our 
personal prejudices and think of what 
it means to the economy of the United 
States. 

United States air carriers have or- 
dered, so I am informed, from United 
States jet manufacturing concerns jets 
totaling some $650 million. Think what 
that will do to our economy. 

It also is estimated, as has been said 
on the floor previously, that the capital 
gains estimated if this bill passes—and 
I think it will pass—will total some $67 
million over the ensuing 5-year period. 
Let us look again at the economics of 
this subject. We are told that when the 
airlines have to go to the banks to secure 
loans the rule of thumb says they may 
borrow 75 percent. If there is available 
$67 million for the entire industry we 
can see it is going to make available for 
loan purposes, for expansion of the in- 
dustry, over $270 million on this par- 
ticular basis. 

Mr. Speaker, in all other business en- 
terprises, regulated or unregulated, sub- 
sidized or not subsidized, capital gains 
are the property of the enterprise. Un- 
der the regulations we have, this does not 
belong to the airlines. It is given to 
them by the provisions of this bill. 

I would like to return specifically to 
one feeder airline and there are 13 of 
these in the United States. One of these 
serves the district I am privileged to 
represent in Indiana, and also a great 
portion of Michigan, a portion of Illi- 
nois, and Ohio. I refer particularly to 
the Lake Central Airlines. It is a 
smaller company that owns 10 Douglas 
DC-3's. Ninety-seven percent of the 
stock is owned by over 90 percent of the 
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employees. There are 385 pilots, stew- 
ardesses, and other people working for 
the line who own practically the entire 
stock of the company. They are going 
to receive some benefit if they want to 
increase their service to the community, 
to the State, and to the Nation. 

The importance of this so-called capi- 
tal gains legislation to local-service air- 
lines is actual, and not theoretical. 
These important smaller carriers, if they 
are ever to get off subsidy, must provide 
their service through a more modern and 
economical airplane than they now have 
in the form of the DC-3. These car- 
riers, after a lengthy search for a suit- 
able replacement aircraft, feel they now 
have such an airplane available to them 
in the F-27. Other replacement air- 
craft are being or will be developed, I 
am sure. In any event, these replace- 
ment airplanes will cost, on today’s esti- 
mate, somewhere between $600,000 and 
$800,000 per unit. This is a lot of 
money. 

These same 13 local service carriers 
presently own 200 DC-3 aircraft which 
they are operating. The current used 
aircraft market price of these airplanes 
averages between $100,000 and $125,000, 
depending on the condition of the air- 
plane, and so forth. In many cases, 
these airplanes represent virtually the 
only equity the company has, and they 
must look toward the retention of such 
capital gains as they realize on this 
equipment, to enable them to finance the 
new equipment they need. 

In my own district, the Lake Central 
Airlines, providing a most useful and 
important public service, owns these 10 
DC-3’s which, at some point, must be 
replaced with newer equipment if the 
areas served by that airline are to re- 
ceive the kind of service they need, on a 
basis that will permit the service to be 
self-sufficient. 

The amount accruing to the large air- 
lines is smaller on a percentage basis 
than the benefits that will be received 
by these smaller companies. For exam- 
ple, a sum only slightly in excess of 
$125,000 will be secured by Pan Ameri- 
can Airlines. Incidentally, that inter- 
national carrier has been removed from 
the subsidy list and future benefits will 
not accrue to them in the future if the 
Congress passes this bill. Even so, mil- 
lions and even billions of American tax- 
payers’ dollars are being used through 
our foreign-aid program to subsidize 
foreign-owned international airlines. 
Most of these foreign international air- 
lines are owned by the federal govern- 
ments and our foreign-aid gifts make it 
possible for them to compete with United 
States airlines that are private-enter- 
prise ventures that pay taxes in the 
United States, employ Americans, and 
add to the value of the American econ- 


I refer you to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of February 26, 1958, for a discussion 
of this type of foreign competition. 
Thus, even the sums that any United 
States-owned international airlines 
might receive will be trifling in compari- 
son with the sums that we are giving to 
these foreign competitors. I repeat, we 
must be concerned with the economic 
well-being of American industry and 
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H. R. 5822 is another step in that direc- 
tion. I urge the adoption of the con- 
ference committee report on this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I previously made and to 
include two letters. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of the conferees on this bill. The con- 
ferees bring in a unanimous report and, 
in my opinion, they did an extremely 
good job. The Senate bill, I believe, is 
a better bill than the House bill because 
it did incorporate a very mild and mod- 
est retroactive feature going back to 
April 6, 1956. 

It also makes plain that just as capi- 
tal gains were not to be taken into ac- 
count in figuring eligibility for subsidy, 
so capital losses will not be taken into 
account. I think that is fair. The 
conferees made clarifying amendments 
in the Senate bill which amendments 
are embodied in the conference report. 

The potential capital gains which the 
subsidized carriers have in their flight 
equipment is for many of them about 
the only equity in the company. By 
confiscating these capital gains or forc- 
ing the carriers to use them for op- 
erating expenses, we would force the 
carriers to eat up the nest egg they need 
to finance new equipment. 

A policy that requires a carrier to 
use its capital gains to pay operating 
expenses is discriminatory. In all other 
business enterprises, regulated and un- 
regulated, subsidized or unsubsidized, 
capital gains are the property of the en- 
terprise realizing them. Any other 
policy puts a damper on enterprise and 
eliminates incentive. In industries 
where prices are fixed by regulatory 
agencies on the basis of cost, capital 
gains are never considered in determin- 
ing whether the utility is earning the 
proper level of profits. 

In the Merchant Marine Act, Congress 
specifically forbade the Maritime Com- 
mission to take into account capital gains 
in determining the proper level of profits 
for recapture purposes. Passage of 
H. R. 5822 would put aviation and the 
merchant marine on the same footing in 
this respect. 

Now, something has been said here to- 
day by the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Michigan about 
windfalls. I do not think that the modest 
sums which will be payable to carriers 
under this conference report are wind- 
falls so much as they are acts of belated 
justice. 

Let me read the figures, which I be- 
lieve to be correct, because they are 
radically different from the figures which 
I heard bandied about here today. 

Under this retroactive feature the 
Alaska Airlines would get $83,000. 

Alaska Coastal Airlines, $6,102.32. 

Allegheny Airlines, $169,000. 

Chicago Helicopter Airways, $21,797.32. 

Continental Airlines, $150,630. 

Pacific Northern, $10,000. 
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Pan American, $125,000, and not the 
figures in the millions that I have heard 
talked about. 

Panagra, which gets the biggest sum, 
$711,429. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that if the 
principle, as I believe it is, then it is only 
justice to relate the effective date of the 
bill back to April 6, 1956, which is the 
date on which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board “opened” all subsidized carrier 
rates with respect to capital gains, while 
it was determining the question of 
whether or not the Board is entitled un- 
der existing law to allow those carriers on 
a closed rate to retain their capital gains. 

Mr. Speaker, I very earnestly urge 
upon the House the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in just 
about a minute we will vote on this 
conference report. Your committee has 
done the best it could to work out what 
we believe is a very badly needed piece 
of legislation. It went to the other body, 
and the other body made some perfect- 
ing amendments, making it even a better 
bill, we think, than when it passed the 
House. We had unanimous agreement in 
the conference by both the House and 
the Senate conferees. We bring it back 
to you now and ask that the House ac- 
cept this report as legislation that is 
badly needed and long overdue. 

Mr. Speaker, let me remind my col- 
leagues that many of these small airlines 
have orders for planes that are already 
coming off of the lines. They have losses 
in connection with the sale of their 
planes, and they have some capital gains 
in conection with the sale of equipment 
during this interim from April 6. It 
would be a gross injustice if you took 
away from them what they are entitled 
to under the rules affecting every other 
business in the country. So, let us not 
go off on presumptions, I say to the Mem- 
bers of this House, and let us act on the 
facts as we present them here to you 
today in equity and justice to the car- 
riers that need this help. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DINGELL) 
there were—ayes 92, noes 22. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 276, nays 63, not voting 90, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 35] 
YEAS—276 
Abernethy Auchincloss Beckworth 
Avery Belcher 
Addonizio A Bennett, Fla. 
Al Bailey Bentley 
Alger Baker Berry 
Allen, II Barden Betts 
Andersen, Bass, Tenn. Blatnik 
H. Bates li 
Baumhart Bow 
Ashmore Boykin 
Aspinall Becker Boyle 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 


Gary 
Gathings 


Hagen 
Hays, Ohio. 


McGovern 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McIntosh 


Morano 


Nicholson 
Nimtz 


. Norblad 


Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill, 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
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Ro 
Robison, N. Y. 


Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Scott, N. C. 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shuford 
Sikes 

Siler 
Simpson, II. 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 


Teague, Calif. 


Thomson, Wyo. 


Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vursell 


Abbitt Dollinger Magnuson 
Alexander Dorn, S. C. Moore 
Allen, Calif, Durham Morgan 
Dwyer Morrison 
Arends Eberharter Moulder 
Ashley Engle Passman 
Baring Evins Radwan 
Barrett Farbstein Rains 
Balten . A 8 Va. 
Bolton ’ 
Bonner Garmatz Roosevelt 
Bosch Gordon St. George 
Brooks, La Grant Schwengel 
Buckley Gray Scott, Pa. 
Burdick Green, Pa. Sieminski 
Byrd Griffiths Simpson, Pa. 
Carnahan Gwinn Spence 
Celler Haskell Staggers 
Chiperfield Hays, Ark Steed 
Collier Healey Taylor 
Colmer James ‘Teague, Tex 
Cooley Kelly, N. Y Teller 
Coudert h Thompson, La 
Cramer Kluczynski Tollefson 
Curtis, Mo. Knutson Vorys 
Dawson, Ill Krueger Wainwright 
Delaney Lafore Willis 
Dennison Latham Wilson, Ind. 
Derounian Lennon Wright 
Dies McDonough Zelenko 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Evins with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Allen of California. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Haskell. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr, Fino. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. James. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Byrd with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Latham, 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mrs. St. 
George. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Derounian. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Bosch. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Dollinger with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Dennison. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Teller with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Burdick. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr, Cramer. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Lafore. 


Mr. COAD changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks on the conference 
report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1949 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Executive Com- 
munication No. 1736 be rereferred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS TO ACCOM- 
PANY H. R. 2767 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to file additional views to accom- 
pany the bill H. R. 2767, House Report 
No. 1461, in order that these additional 
views may serve the purpose of correct- 
ing some Printing Office errors in the 
original report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


IMMEDIATE TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the six Re- 
publican members of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business are today intro- 
ducing identical bills providing for rapid 
amortization of capital improvements by 
small business. 

The bill is for a 3-year temporary pe- 
riod and is designed to promote expan- 
sion in small firms on a wide basis. I 
have been joined in this action by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RIEHL- 
man], the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Srery-Brown], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN], and 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore). 

My colleagues and I feel strongly that 
if enacted this bill would provide an im- 
mediate stimulus to the economy. The 
bill is tailored to assist small business 
and would grant an accelerated depre- 
ciation on capital improvements in 
buildings and equipment up to $50,000 
expended during 1958, 1959, or 1960. 

The schedule of rapid amortization 
would allow depreciation of 50 percent of 
the value of the addition in the first year 
and 25 percent for each of 2 succeeding 
years. 

Continuing studies point out that 
profits of small firms are subject to more 
frequent and violent fluctuations than 
those of larger concerns. The present 
inability of small business to retain suf- 
ficient earnings to modernize and enlarge 
plants and capital structures is in part 
due to high taxes. This bill would enable 
the smaller firms to write off on an accel- 
erated basis the cost of needed moderni- 
zation and improvement. 
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We earnestly recommend that the 
Ways and Means Committee give early 
consideration to the tax problems of 
small business. 


ACTIVITIES BY THE ARMED FORCES 
IN OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3262) to 
authorize certain activities by the Armed 
Forces in support of the VIII Olympic 
Winter Games, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 36] 
Abbitt Dies Morrison 
Alexander Dorn, S. C. Moulder 
Allen, Calif. Dwyer Passman 
Eberharter Powell 
Arends Engle Radwan 
Ashley Rains 
Auchincloss Parbstein Reed 
Barden Fino Reuss 
Baring Fogarty Robeson, Va 
Barrett Garmatz Roosevelt 
Bolton Gordon St. George 
Bonner Grant Scott, Pa 
Green, Pa Sieminski 
Gwinn Simpson, Pa 
Buckley Haskell Spence 
Burdick Hays, Ark Springer 
Byrd ealey Staggers 
Cannon Hillings Steed 
Carnahan James Taylor 
Celler Keating Teague, Tex. 
Chiperfield Kelly, N. Y. Teller 
Collier Keogh Tollefson 
Colmer Kluczynski Vinson 
Cooley Knutson Vorys 
Coudert Krueger Vursell 
Cramer Lafore Wainwright 
am, Lesinski Whitten 
Nebr. Lipscomb Willis 
Curtis, Mo McGregor Wilson, Ind. 
Dawson, Ill. Magnuson Wright 
Dennison Moore Yates 
Derounian Morgan Zelenko 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three 
hundred and thirty-three Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is 
present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


ACTIVITIES BY THE ARMED FORCES 
IN OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3262, with Mr. 
NAtcHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WIIsoNI will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no need to go 
into a lot of detail and belabor this bill. 
It was thoroughly discussed and debated 
last week under suspension of the rules, 
when there were 256 votes for the bill 
and 139 against it. If seven Members 
had voted in the affirmative instead of 
the negative, the bill would have been 
passed. 

This is the bill that allows the armed 
services to participate in the VIII 
Olympic winter games that will be held 
in Squaw Valley, Calif., in 1960. 

In 1955 the Congress of the United 
States invited the nations of the world 
to hold the Olympic games in this 
country. Pursuant to that, invitations 
have gone forth throughout the world 
inviting participation in those games. 

The Olympic winter games are one of 
the outstanding athletic events in the 
world. The instant bill would authorize 
the Department of Defense to spend 
$500,000 for the purpose of policing, 
avalanche control, and certain functions 
are particularly peculiar to them in con- 
nection with those games and would pro- 
vide $3,500,000 for the building of neces- 
sary structures, primarily a nice arena 
and a memorial building on this site. 
Those buildings will be put up on fed- 
erally owned land. The State of Cali- 
fornia has agreed to rent this land from 
the Federal Government, through which 
it will be reimbursed eventually for the 
money that is being spent. 

The State of California has already 
appropriated $8 million for those games. 
We are seeking Federal contribution and 
Federal support for it. The bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate by the Republi- 
can leader of the Senate, Senator 
KNOwWLANn, and passed that body unani- 
mously. 

It came out of the Armed Services 
Committee with a unanimous report. 
The matter is one in which this country 
is now being called upon to live up to 
the invitation it extended to the nations 
of the world to come here and partici- 
pate in these games. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I suppose 
this would also sort of show our Ameri- 
canism and the things we have in this 
country that other countries do not 
have, perhaps, freedom of speech, the 
five freedoms that we voted down yes- 
terday. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I shall 
leave that up to the gentleman’s own in- 
terpretation; suffice to say that through 
the medium of the Olympic games, both 
regular games and winter games, there 
has been a coming together of athletes 
throughout the world that has resulted 
in a better understanding between the 
peoples of the countries participating. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
that is true, but yesterday we had be- 
fore us a bill for a Freedom Monument 
that would cost the Government no 
money, yet the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia voted against that. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am not 
going to confuse that issue with this; I 
do not think they have anything in 
common. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What does 
this 3 cost the United States? 

Mr. MILLER of California. There is 
an authorization for $500,000; to pay for 
the use of the troops that will be used 
in Squaw Valley. About 160 who will do 
police work and certain avalanche con- 
trol and trailbreaking through the use 
of their mountaineering equipment. 

We have a favorable report from the 
Department of Defense. I will read 
from it: 

For a number of years, the Armed Forces 
have been engaged in research and training 
for operations in mountain and cold 
weather conditions and are capable of pro- 
viding the required assistance with a mini- 
mum of orientation and training. In addi- 
tion, some training benefits will be derived 
in providing this support. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 
Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What 
happens to the site after the Olympic 
Games are over? Who is responsible for 
keeping it up and so forth? 

Mr. MILLER of California. The 
buildings will be federally owned and on 
federally owned land. The State of 
California has already contracted with 
the Federal Government to take over and 
operate and maintain these buildings as 
a nice resort facility and park of the 
State park system. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I wonder 
if an amendment could not be devised 
to sort of include the Freedom shrine 
with this bill so that a double purpose 
would be accomplished. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I suggest 
that the gentleman have it done in his 
own beautiful State of Nebraska. We 
have some very nice things already in 
the State of California. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wish to assure the 
gentleman of our desire that adequate 
provision be made in some way for the 
Olympic games, but I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could give us a little more illu- 
mination about the use of the Armed 
Forces. I find people in my own District 
who are protesting against the use of 
the Armed Forces for such purposes as 
are described. I notice that the gentle- 
man read from the committee report. 
I note that the report also says: 

The participation of military personnel 
will be restricted, as pointed out above, to 


areas of activity which are peculiar to some 
of our military training programs. 


I wonder if the gentleman could give 
us any further details as to the activity 
of the Armed Forces and also whether 
there is any precedent for the use of such 
Armed Forces in such manner. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. I cannot 
answer as to the last, but as the gentle- 
woman noted, they will be used for ava- 
lanche control, breaking of trails up the 
mountains through the use of their spe- 
cial equipment, and for policing pur- 
poses. 

I do not know what the source of the 
gentlewoman’s protest was, but some 
protests were received by the committee 
where artisans thought the Armed Forces 
might be used to do some of the work 
that would normally be done by the 
crafts. That is the reason for that pro- 
vision in the report, to assure that they 
will not. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Are there any prece- 
dents for having the members of the 
services perform this service or similar 
services? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I cannot 
answer that question. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would like to point 
out to the gentlewoman that there are 
numerous precedents where members of 
our armed services have been used in all 
types of endeavors, for instance rescue 
work. They, of course, will be doing 
rescue work in this situation. We have 
examples of where the members of the 
armed services have been used in police 
work at public gatherings. We have 
numerous incidents where marching 
teams participate in local celebrations. 
We have a great many precedents for 
using members of the armed services in 
a situation of this kind. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can assure me that this is not 
establishing a further precedent for 
using members of the armed services for 
service outside of their particular call 
of duty? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I do not 
think that there has ever been an inter- 
national exposition that we did not send 
troops to act as honor guards or to 
participate in them in some way or 
other. Having been an official in a 
minor way at the International Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco in 1940, I may say 
we had a whole battalion of troops sta- 
tioned at that exposition to be used in 
connection with the ceremonies, 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I might also advise 
the gentlewoman from Illinois that it is 
a regular custom to use members of the 
United States Coast Guard and the 
United States Navy, not only for possible 
rescue work but in policing the courses 
where boat races and yacht races are 
held and in directing traffic and in being 
of general assistance to the local people. 

Mrs. CHURCH. May I ask whether or 
not the use of the members of the armed 
services here includes any extraordinary 
use of military equipment? 

Mr. SHELLEY. In those cases I men- 
tioned it did. They used naval patrol 
vessels, Coast Guard vessels and other 
equipment, as well as communication 
equipment for doing almost exactly what 
is requested here, 
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Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. In my 
District we have made arrangements 
whereby several hundred Seabees who 
have to be trained in the use of equip- 
ment, instead of undergoing this train- 
ing on flat ground and moving their 
equipment from one place to another, 
are now up in our California hills and 
mountains making firebreaks and doing 
useful work in connection with their 
training. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Unoffi- 
cially I have been informed that is one 
of the things they are going to be used 
for; that is, as a tryout for certain equip- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr SCHWENGEL. Regarding this 
$500,000 or half million dollars to be 
spent during the games for the use of 
the services and equipment, presumably 
to get people up to the place where the 
contest is. That is for the games? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am 
afraid that the gentleman has been mis- 
informed as to that. Somehow or other 
an erroneous idea has crept through that 
this is quite an isolated place. Squaw 
Valley is presently a great skiing and 
winter resort. It is about 9 miles from 
the railroad and 9 miles from the high- 
way. It will need certain additional 
work to widen the highways. The State 
of California, as a matter of fact, is 
accelerating some $42 million worth of 
work on highways to be sure that High- 
way 40 will be well taken care of so that 
there is no problem in getting people in 
and out of Squaw Valley. There has 
never been a problem in that respect. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Part of this mon- 
ey is to be so spent because it says here 
on line 6, page 1: 

(1) Permit personnel of the Armed Forces 
under his jurisdiction to prepare courses, 
fields, and rinks, maintain avalanche con- 
trol, and provide communications. 


The avalanche control can happen 
year after year? 

The point I am making is this: This 
$500,000 is for this contest; is that not 
right? 

Mr. MILLER of California. This $500,- 
000 is in connection with the contest. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. You hope to have 
contests later, do you not? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I do not 
know. I presume, with the facilities, 
that there may be, from time to time, 
just as they are holding ski meets in 
other parts of the country and that ski 
meets will be held here in perpetuity, 
perhaps. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Now, are we go- 
ing to be called on every time there is a 
meeting up there to spend money for 
avalanche control? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I doubt 
we will be called upon to spend money 
for that. That is going to be up to each 
contest. 
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Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield. 

Mr. SHELLEY. May I venture to of- 
fer an explanation here? The $500,000 
in this bill, in fact, all of it, is for use 
during the period of the Olympic winter 
games and for the preparations neces- 
sary just prior thereto. At the termi- 
nation of the games the’ operation of 
this park or this area then is turned 
over to the State of California as a State 
park on a lease basis from the Federal 
Government, and there will be other 
contests there. But, those contests will 
be policed and the communication costs 
will be borne by the State of California 
as a State park service. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
ask one further question if I may. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I think if we 
have an obligation in this instance, we 
will probably have an obligation in that 
instance or in future contests and we 
will be bothered again. I cannot see 
much difference. But, another thing 
that bothers me is this: I wonder if 
the distinguished gentleman remembers 
the last time this was up it was said 
that this was going to be a paying prop- 
osition; that it would be a money-mak- 
ing proposition, and that California 
would recover the costs they are putting 
into it. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I was 
very happy that the gentleman dis- 
cussed this during the period when it 
was up under discussion before. I recall 
he said he had been a coach of a high 
school. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am not 
conscious of any athletic events, ama- 
teur athletic events, that make money 
or return profits. I do not think that 
in any of our high schools or in any of 
our colleges that that is the case. It 
serves another purpose. These are in- 
ternational games to bring the people 
from other parts of the world to this 
country, as the gentleman from his long 
athletic experience knows, to bring them 
together, and for the same reason that 
our high schools benefit from athletic 
competition with other high schools. 
And, we have intersectional high school 
games and that sort of thing, and it 
serves a great purpose in this country, 
and it is just part of that same athletic 
pattern. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
tell the gentleman that I do not know 
where they get the money from when 
they run contests in your State, but 
wherever I have been connected with 
athletics, we never ask for tax money 
to support athletics. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Well, I 
do not know. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Especially Fed- 
eral money. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I notice in 
section 2 on page 2 it refers to moneys 
appropriated by Congress, tax moneys, 
“for the specific purpose, the Secretary 
of Defense is authorized to advance to 
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the organizing committee,” and then it 
says “a nonprofit corporation of the 
State of California.” Who makes up 
the membership of this nonprofit cor- 
poration that is going to use the tax- 
payers’ money? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Well, I 
cannot give you all the members of the 
committee. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Mr. Robert DiGiorgio, who is 
well known in California and one of its 
outstanding citizens. He is a producer of 
fruit, the Georgio Fruit Co. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is it the 
same group that is connected with the 
Freedom Foundation that makes up that 
group? ö 

Mr, MILLER of California. I will say 
to the gentleman that I know nothing 
about the Freedom Foundation other 
than what I heard here yesterday. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Who 
makes up the nonprofit corporation of 
the State of California? We ought to 
know who the membership is. 

Mr. MILLER of California. A group 
of enthusiasts who got together for this 
purpose, to bring these Highth Olympic 
winter games to this country. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is it not 
just a little unusual for tax moneys to 
be turned over first to the Secretary of 
Defense and then to a nonprofit cor- 
poration to spend as they see fit? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I do not 
think it is a bit exceptional to do that. 
If the gentleman would like, I could run 
down from the time of the Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition in Buffalo in 1901 down 
to the New York Fair and the Interna- 
tional Fair, even State and regional 
fairs and expositions that have had 
money appropriated to them by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I would 
be happy to, but I should like to ask 
the gentleman to forget the Freedom 
Shrine. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I shall not 
mention the Freedom Shrine. That did 
not cost the taxpayers any money. Iam 
referring to this nonprofit corporation. 
Are there any restrictions on how they 
shall spend the taxpayers’ money, the 
money we are going to turn over to them 
through the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. MILLER of California. The 
money provided will be spent by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, not to exceed $500,000, 
for the troops that will be brought in. 
The other 33% million will be spent for 
the field building and the ice arena, 
which are positive assets and which will 
become part of the property of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the gentleman’s viewpoint 
with regard to these Olympic games. I 
think we in the House are getting a little 
picayune when we think that $4 million 
is too much to spend on an international 
event such as the winter Olympics. 
When they were held in Germany, at 
Garmisch, the German Government put 
up a vast sum of money to support those 
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games and to see that they were carried 
through successfully. These games are 
held quadrennially. I think it ill þe- 
hooves us to do less than is proposed here 
through the passage of this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we heard the pros and 
cons of this legislation previously, and 
I am not going to dwell on those points. 
However, I would like to reemphasize 
1 or 2 points that I feel are important. 
We have extended an invitation to the 
athletes of 37 nations to participate in 
the winter olympics. That invitation 
has been accepted. Certainly at this late 
date we cannot say, We are sorry but 
we are just not in a position to take care 
of you.” 

The State of California certainly has 
demonstrated its good faith, too. The 
State was told that the Olympics would 
cost some $1 million. Later it was deter- 
mined that it would cost $8 million. The 
State has appropriated $8 million out of 
its tax revenues for the Olympics. 

We have a problem out there. I hate 
to admit that as a Californian, but we 
have the problem of too much snow in 
California, in Squaw Valley. But this 
will be of real benefit to the winter Olym- 
pics. The United States had the winter 
Olympics in 1932 at Lake Placid in New 
York. We did not have any snow up 
there at that time and our faces are still 
red because of it. This area that we 
are talking about, Squaw Valley, has ade- 
quate snow each year and we are going 
to put on one of the finest winter Olym- 
pics that has ever been put on in any 
part of the world. 

We have asked 1,000 athletes and 200 
newspapermen to come here. Certainly 
we cannot put on anything less than the 
very finest. The prestige of the United 
States is at stake in this matter, and I 
am hopeful the House will give over- 
whelming approval to this proposed leg- 
islation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachuetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man about a remark he made when this 
matter was up for debate on March 19. 
It is at page 4791 of the Record. He 
pointed out the fact that the Olympics 
were held in Los Angeles in 1932 and 
he said: 

We built an entire Olympic Village to 
house all of the participants in the 1932 
Olympics, 


My question is, Who is “we”? 

Mr. WILSON of California. It was my 
understanding that the Federal Govern- 
ment financed the construction of the 
Olympic Village in Los Angeles. It was 
rete turned into a Federal housing pro- 

ect. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Did 
the Federal Government participate in 
that venture? 

Mr. WILSON of California. That is my 
understanding. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. How 
much was the Federal appropriation at 
that time? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I do not 
have those figures, but I have been told 
that that is the case. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Inasmuch as 
a number of the gentlemen from the 
California delegation have spoken up, I 
thought I might say that there is interest 
in this body on the part of other Repre- 
sentatives, including those from the 
eastern seaboard. I think it is perhaps 
too obvious to need saying that there is a 
national interest in providing adequate 
evidence of our hospitality in connection 
with these Olympic games. 

I think it would be very unwise—the 
international complications would be 
obvious if we should fail to come up with 
reasonable facilities such as would be 
made available under this bill. I trust 
it passes. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I want to point out 
that while we are raising money for the 
construction of the facilities for the 
winter Olympics the funds for the games 
themselves are raised by public subscrip- 
tion. That has been the custom over the 
years. 

It would seem to me to be highly in- 
equitable that full and proper consider- 
ation be not given to the important mat- 
ter before us. The winter Olympic 
games are an extension and part of the 
general Olympic contests which are held 
quadrennially. 

Today, more than ever before, the 
world needs the motivation initiated by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the founder 
of the Olympic games who, in the early 
1890’s, had the vision to foresee the im- 
portance of athletic contests between the 
athletes of the nations of the world with 
the aim of developing a spirit of under- 
standing and genuine friendship. 

While occasionally, down through the 
years, an isolated incident has marred 
the even tenor of the athletic contests, 
they have in general served supurbly the 
purposes for which they were instituted. 
Today more than ever, the commingling 
of the athletes of various nations on the 
democratic field of play and on the ice 
rinks and slalom courses of the winter 
Olympics goes a long way toward creat- . 
ing better understanding and good will 
among people of different nationalities. 

The cost for the construction of ade- 
quate facilities to hold the winter Olym- 
pic games at Squaw Valley, Calif., is an 
insignificant amount of money compared 
to what it will purchase in the way of 
better understanding on the part of the 
young people of the competing nations. 
I strongly favor the passage of this meas- 
ure and support it wholeheartedly. 
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Mr. WILSON of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am still 
concerned over who makes up this non- 
profit organization. Who are some of 
the individuals? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I do not 
have a list of the Board of Directors, but 
I can give some of the names. They are 
some of the leading citizens of Califor- 
nia and some of the sports figures of this 
country. I will be glad to supply a list 
of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How about 
the mechanics of this? The money is 
turned over by the Congress to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and then he turns it over 
to this nonprofit organization? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I do not 
believe the gentleman is quite right as to 
the expenditure by the military. The 
military will be reimbursed for what ex- 
penses are deemed necessary for follow- 
ing out this legislation. They certainly 
are not going to turn any money over to 
anyone to use. This is merely to reim- 
burse the services for what efforts they 
put forth. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. May I congratulate 
the gentleman on the statement he has 
made in behalf of this bill, and point out 
that the wording of section 2 of the bill 
specifically states that these funds should 
be turned over to this corporation to con- 
struct this particular sports arena. I 
am quite certain that the Secretary of 
Defense will take adequate steps to in- 
sure that the purposes of this bill will be 
carried out. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I think also it should 
be pointed out to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] and those who 
asked about the nonprofit organization 
and the extension of funds that if they 
will refer to line 25 on page 2 of the bill 
they will find these words: 

The expenditure of such funds by the com- 
mittee is subject to such audit and control 
as the Comptroller General of the United 
States may prescribe. 


That is, when the agreement is signed 
between the nonprofit organization. 
This is providing nothing but what is 
done in connection with every Olympic 
games, every international exhibit, and 
every trade fair. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion under our general laws is set up to 
handle the financing thereof. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. I perhaps can offer this 
definite information in answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. MILLER] because I had the pleasant 
experience of being the subchairman of 
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rowing in the Olympic games in Califor- 
nia in 1932. At that time I came in 
touch with the practical operations of 
the Olympic Committee. This nonprofit 
corporation operates under the direct 
supervision and control of the United 
States Division of the International 
Olympic Committee. I want to make it 
clear that the International Olympic 
Committee, the United States section 
thereof, is in close and immediate con- 
trol of the whole construction of this 
enterprise. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 
Mr. WILSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Since it is 
a nonprofit corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of California there 
must be some personnel directly respon- 
sible. I was trying to find out who that 
personnel may be. 

Mr. WILSON of California. The 
United States section of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee cooperates 
with this nonprofit corporation which is 
organized with the personnel under their 
direction, and they do not get any salary 
or remuneration or per diem for their 
services. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is a 
rather nebulous something. Certainly if 
they are organized under the laws of the 
State of California they must be regis- 
tered there. I presume you require that 
as we require it in Nebraska. I am try- 
ing to find out who are the personnel 
of this organization that is going to 
spend the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I have 
seen the list of the board of directors. 
They are reputable citizens. I will be 
happy to furnish the gentleman with a 
list as soon as we have concluded the 
consideration of this measure. 

Mr. SHELLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the chairman of this non- 
profit organization is Mr. DiGiorgio, who 
is registered in California as a Repub- 
lican and is on the Republican finance 
committee in the State of California. 
They are all behind him. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In the debate on March 
19 the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] inserted some comment in the 
Recorp relating to a Mr. Cushing who, 


he said, was the chief promoter. Is he 
in this nonprofit organization? 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 


Cushing has not had anything to do with 
this organization for over 2 years. He 
has no part in either the planning or the 
operation of this winter Olympic games. 

Mr. GROSS. Does that account for 
this statement, then, when he said, “I 
truthfully do not see the need for this 
extravagance but as far as I am con- 
cerned my feeling would not be hurt if 
they would spent $120 million”? 

Mr. WILSON of California. He is ob- 
viously not responsible in making a state- 
ment like that. As I said, for the last 
2 years he has had no connection with 
the winter Olympics. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
these shouts of “vote” hasten the vote 
any or prevent the demand for the read- 
ing of the engrossed copy of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
each side is entitled to 30 minutes, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, under the 
rule, Mr. Chairman, will the bill be read 
for amendment as usual under the 5- 
minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be 
rene for amendment under the 5-minute 

e. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add to the 
names that I have mentioned. I have 
some additional information which I 
think will be of interest to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. The question was 
asked as to who the members were. One 
member is Mr. Allen Christiansen who 
is the president of the Utah Construc- 
tion Co. Another member and distin- 
guished citizen is Mr. Charles Blythe, 
president of Blythe & Co. Another 
member is Mr. Prentis Hale, chairman 
of the board of Broadway-Hale Stores. 
Another member is Robert DiGiorgio, 
vice president of the DiGiorgio Fruit 
Co. and one of California’s most dis- 
tinguished and reputable citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the situ- 
ation seems to be getting bigger and 
bigger insofar as the appropriations and 
authorizations are concerned. There 
does not seem to be any limit. Frankly, 
this proposition has been a good deal 
like Topsy. It just growed. It 
Started off with the idea that it was a 
million dollar proposition and the State 
of California passed a bill providing $1 
million. They got into it and then they 
found they wanted this big coliseum to 
accommodate 30,000 people and they 
wanted a lot of roads and trails and 
other facilities to provide ice breaking 
machinery and crawlers to carry the 
people up to this place to let them view 
the activities. Now it has gone up to $8 
million being requested of the State of 
California and $4 million being requested 
of the Federal Government. What it 
will ultimately be, I do not know. There 
is a place in Idaho—rather, there are 
many places in Idaho with hotels that 
are all ready, with ski runs of all kinds 
being operated during a considerable 
part of the year and, of course, during 
the winter season. They could have 
taken advantage of those facilities if 
they cared to go there without any trou- 
ble. There are also many ski runs 
around Lake Placid and many hotels to 
take care of people if they wanted to go 
there, Then they would not have had to 
ask the Government to put up any 
money to handle that sort of thing. 
Maybe we can do this sort of thing, But, 
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frankly, it seems to me that we are mak- 
ing a mistake in trying to go ahead with 
this activity on such an elaborate scale. 

A year ago we turned down four or five 
million, I do not remember which, to the 
city of Cleveland. I think it was 5 
million asked for a sports carnival. 
There was a lot of feeling on the part 
of the people of Cleveland that we should 
not have turned them down. Frankly, 
I think that it had progressed just as far 
as this has, and I do not see why we 
should turn down one group and turn the 
other loose with $4 million of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not think the turn- 
ing down of $5 million for Cleveland 
last year or the year before had any 
effect at all upon any of the dictators of 
South America. Does the gentleman 
think that it did? 

Mr. TABER. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. I think our political 
relations are about the same with South 
America as they always have been. 

Mr. TABER. That is probably so. I 
suppose there would be quite a gather- 
ing of people who would be interested in 
this sort of thing; but, frankly, I do not 
see how the Federal Government can 
afford to go into it. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Iyield. 

Mr. DOOLEY. There is no similarity 
between the games in Cleveland and the 
games at Squaw Valley. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes there is. 

Mr. DOOLEY. One was a Pan Ameri- 
can undertaking and the other is the 
national Olympics, which go back to 1896. 
They are far superior. 

Mr. TABER. Of course the Olympic 
business, outdoor athletic contest, is a 
different thing than the outdoor activi- 
ties in Cleveland. But it is all the same 
general principle. There is no difference 
to amount to anything. If we could 
afford to pay for one we could afford to 
pay for the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. TABER] 
has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I yield to 


the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
MILLER]. 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would 


like to ask a question about section 3: 

On or before April 1, 1960, any lease by the 
United States of the property on which the 
arena authorized by section 2 is located shall 
be reviewed and lease occupancy thereafter 
shall include a fair and appropriate rental 
refiecting the added value and utility repre- 
sented by the arena. 


The question I have is this: Is a con- 
tract for rental made with a nonprofit 
- corporation who apparently is building 
the arena to start with? 

Mr. MILLER of California. The rea- 
son for that provision is this: That is 
about the time that the arena will be 
built. It will then be rented by the State 
of California, so that the rental to the 
State of California will be fixed by the 
Federal Government at that time. The 
State will rent it from the Federal Gov- 
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ernment and will continue to rent it and 
use it for recreational purposes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I wonder 
if we should not write that in there. It 
says “authorized by section 2.” Section 
2 provides for an organizing committee 
known as Squaw Valley, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation of the State of California. 
They must be the ones who will get the 
lease. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The lease 
will be made by the Federal Government 
to the State of California. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What will 
be a fair and proper rental for the lease? 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is 
put in there to safeguard the interests 
of the Federal Government. I cannot 
tell you what a fair and proper rental 
will be. Suffice it to say that when that 
date comes—this is on Department of 
Agriculture land, and I suppose they will 
be the ones to enter into the contract 
of providing a contract with the State 
of California. At that time they will 
determine the rental value and it will 
have to be approved by the General Ac- 
counting Office—full fiscal responsibility 
of the United States Government, to 
make sure it is getting proper remunera- 
tion for the use of the land. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then there 
was no estimate as to what a fair and 
reasonable rental might be. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I do not 
think anyone can tell what a fair and 
reasonable rental would be. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. GuBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the issues here are very simple: 

First. We have invited some guests. 
The question is, Are we going to provide 
for the guests whom this Congress has 
invited? 

Second. We are spending $500,000 to 
assist in the training of our snow and 
alpine troops. Most of the $500,000 will 
be spent for training of these troops 
whether it is provided for in this bill or 
not. It is merely a question of whether 
it is going to be spent in Squaw Valley or 
somewhere else. 

Third. We are spending $3,500,000 for 
buildings, title to which will remain in 
the United States Government. In 
addition to that, the State of California 
will be erecting buildings on Federal 
property and title will be vested in the 
Federal Government. Thus, so far as 
the $3,500,000 investment is concerned, 
we are going to get back a lot more than 
we putin. In other words, we will make 
a profit. 

I have always thought that sometimes 
the best way to kill a piece of legislation 
is to keep on talking about it. So I sug- 
gest that we quit talking and vote to give 
this measure our overwhelming approval. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, (a) notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secre- 
tary of a military department may, with re- 
spect of the VIII Olympic Winter Games— 

(1) permit personnel of the Armed Forces 
under his jurisdiction to prepare courses, 
fields, and rinks, maintain avalanche control, 
and provide communications; 

(2) lend necessary equipment; and 

(3) provide such other support as he con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b) The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned may spend such funds for 
the purposes of this section as Congress may 
specifically appropriate for those purposes. 
He may acquire and utilize such supplies, 
material, and equipment as he determines to 
be necessary to provide the support author- 
ized by this section. 

(c) The authority provided to the Secre- 
taries of the military departments by this 
section is permissive and not manadtory. 


Mr. MILLER of California (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the bill). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
short bill. Iobject. 

(The Clerk continued reading.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Gusser] says that we 
must appropriate $4 million because an 
invitation was extended. Iam sure that 
no Member, when this innocuous invita- 
tion went through the House—and we 
are accustomed to passing them fre- 
quently—had the slightest idea that 
anyone was going to ask for $4 million 
and the use of the military to implement 
the invitation. 

Public Law 69, which is printed in 
the hearings and which is verbatim the 
invitation, can be read backward and 
forward and there is not one word or 
even a hint that the sponsors would come 
to Congress for a single dime. Yet all 
the taxpayers of the country are con- 
fronted now with a bill for $4 million 
to build ski slides and skating rinks, plus 
a winter resort in California, 

What the sponsors of this proposition 
are doing is making it necessary that 
when similar invitations are extended in 
the future that amendments be offered 
prohibiting the use of Federal funds. 

In the past I have been charitable 
in letting most of these invitations go 
through because I took them at face 
value. I can assure you that will not 
be the case in the future. There is no 
reason in the world why the taxpayers 
of Iowa should be compelled to help un- 
derwrite this kind of an enterprise and 
in the amount proposed. And that goes 
for the taxpayers of the Nation. 

In the proposition before us a lease 
or a contract is provided—I do not know 
its terms and conditions; we have no 
knowledge of it whatever. Can it be 
possible that the State of California 
under the terms of a lease negotiated 
with the Federal Government is not 
going to be quite as bighearted as we 
are led to believe? 

Is this going to be a 30-year lease? 
Is the State of California going to re- 
cover the $8 million it puts in over the 
30-year period? Who is going to control 
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admissions and concessions at this re- 
sort? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The lan- 
guage here is the usual language that 
goes into these things. We cannot nego- 
tiate this lease on the floor of the House. 
It is not our function to negotiate it. 
It is an administrative function. Lan- 
guage of this kind is contained in all 
types of legislation where leases will be 
effected. As far as concessions and 
those things are concerned, when the 
State takes this over I assume, or I know 
I will tell the gentleman, that the same 
rules and regulations of the State of 
California applies in all the parks that it 
operates as a part of the recreational life 
of its people. Where they maintain fa- 
cilities, they are let on a concession basis 
with a limited amount of money that 
may be charged. The concessions are 
bid on in the same manner that they are 
bid on in Federal parks. The public is 
assured and given the same protection 
in California State parks that they are 
assured of in the national parks. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it proposed to charge 
admission to this place after you get 
through with the Olympic games? 

Mr. MILLER of California. There is 
only one State park where admission is 
charged. That is at the Mount Diablo 
State Park where you pay 25 cents a car. 
Because it goes up a very tortuous high- 
way, that money is used to maintain the 
highway. I do not know of any other 
State parks in California where admis- 
sions are charged. 

Mr. GROSS. You have a lease with 
the Federal Government. This is not 
strictly a State park. The gentleman, I 
am sure, will agree to that. 

Mr. MILLER of California. It is go- 
ing to be let and used as a part of the 
State park facilities. 

Mr. GROSS. You are going to lease it 
for about 30 years, and I am sure the 
State of California hopes to get its $8 
million or a substantial part of it back 
by the end of 30 years. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I do not 
think the people of California are so rec- 
reational conscious that they want to 
make a profit on it. I think they might 
like to enter into a deal to buy it, or inas- 
much as part of this is agricultural land 
and part of it is forest land, to use it for 
that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a mortal cinch that 
taxpayers and the Federal Government 
will not get their money back? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Oh, yes. 
If I know the General Accounting Office, 
I am satisfied that the Federal Govern- 
ment will get its money. 

Mr. GROSS. Will get its money back? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Then would the gentle- 
man be opposed to an amendment to the 
bill providing that the Federal Govern- 
ment be reimbursed for the $4 million it 
puts up? 

Mr. MILLER of California. After the 
30-year period? 

Mr. GROSS. No. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am not 
going to consent to any amendment. 
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Mr. GROSS. I did not think the gen- 
tleman would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gross) he was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would 
like to ask where in the bill it is stated 
that the State of California will take 
over this area. It says: 

As completed, the arena becomes the prop- 
erty of the United States. 


The assumption of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] is that the 
State of California will take over the 
area at some time. I see no place in the 
bill providing that it be taken over by 
the State. There is a provision for leas- 
ing the arena but it does not say the 
State of California will take it over. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Read on. 
The State of California will maintain it 
as a part of its State park and recrea- 
tional system. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Where is 
that in the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of California. It does 
not have to be in the bill. It is a part of 
the agreement that they already have 
with the State. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
know anything about that. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The State 
of California is putting $8 million into 
this project. It is not going to put $8 
million in this project unless it will inure 
to the benefit of the people of the State 
of California. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then there 
should be an amendment to section 3 
saying that the property will be leased 
to the State of California and not leave 
it in the dark. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON. of California. The 
property is already leased to the State 
of California by the Federal Government 
and the purpose of section 3 is to allow 
renegotiations of the lease when the 
property is improved. 

Mr. GROSS. Now we are getting 
somewhere. The lease has already been 
made, and yet we have none of the terms 
of the lease available for the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. WILSON of California. The 
United States has leased the property 
for use as a park. 

Mr. GROSS. And that is all that 
amounts to. You have all the conces- 
sions; you can operate it for 30 years; 
is that correct? 

Mr. WILSON of California. The 
purpose of section 3 is to allow us to 
negotiate to see that a proper lease is 
obtained by the State of California. 

Mr. GROSS. And for 30 years you 
are going to operate a winter resort that 
is paid for in part by all the taxpayers 
in the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


We do not 
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Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield to my 
friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have 
been on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, dealing with parks, for 
16 years, and I recall no lease of this 
park to the State of California. If there 
is such a lease arrangement in existence, 
I should certainly like to see it. Those 
leases go through the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, as I said 
on March 19, this very definitely estab- 
lishes a precedent. I do not know of 
any time, certainly in the 10 years that 
I have been around in the House, that 
the Federal Government has provided 
troops, bulldozers, tractors, excavators, 
trucks, and everything else to build up 
a winter resort for any State. Now, 
that is one of the precedents that you 
will be establishing if you pass this bill 
and if the Committee on Appropriations 
puts up the money for it, which I hope 
it will not. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another raid 
upon the Treasury at a time when the 
deficit is starting to soar into outer space. 
This is bad legislation and it ought to 
be defeated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 1, line 4, after the word “of” strike out 


“a military department” and insert the word 
“Defense.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
developed so far that the United States 
owns the land and has leased it to the 
State of California—if I am in error, the 
gentleman will correct me—and that we 
are to put in $4 million of the taxpayers’ 
money to enhance its value and make it 
useful and productive. Is that right so 
far? And, while the corporation to 
which part of this is advanced—it says— 
is nonprofit, there is not a word any- 
where so far as I can learn which tells 
us where or indicates where the profits 
from the operation after the games are 
over are to go. Will the gentleman tell 
me; someone sponsoring the bill? Who 
is to get the profit from its future rental 
or use? 

Mr. WILSON of California. There is 
not going to be any profit; if I judge 
properly the operation of the Olympics 
these are rarely profitmaking operations 
and the bill specifically points out that it 
is a nonprofit corporation that is asking 
for this concession. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not talking 
about profits from the Olympic games. 
I am talking about the 30-year period 
after the games are over when somebody 
leases it. There is no previous legisla- 
tion so far as I can find which prevents 
the State of California subletting part or 
all of this area as improved, is there? It 
looks to me like a speculator or some real 
estate fellow had or expects to have 
something to do with it. Of course, he 
has not at this time but I mean it has 
some of the characteristics of that. Am 
I right about that? 

Mr. WILSON of California. The State 
of California operates a number of parks 
in California on a reputable basis, and 
this will be operated just as any other 
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State park in California. There prob- 
ably will be some concessionaires who 
operate some similar concessions. But, 
the State will make a lease with the Fed- 
eral Government and the State will see 
that the Federal Government gets a 
reasonable sum each year for the use of 
the property in question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Presumably, then, 
we are putting in $4 million in improve- 
ments and the State has the privilege 
of subleasing to private individuals for 
their profit and also for the profit of the 
State. That is about the way it boils 
down, is it not?—and at the expense of 
all—and all contribute a part of the $4 


million. 
Mr. WILSON of California. Not 
exactly. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, pretty near to 
exactly. 


Now, the amendment is on page 1, line 
4. You notice the Secretary of a mili- 
tary department may do this, that, and 
the other. All the amendment proposes 
is to strike out “Secretary of a military 
department” and put in “Secretary of 
Defense.“ I am trying to consolidate 
the thing so someone will be responsible. 
Any objection to that? There is no Sec- 
retary of a military department. If 
there is then as has been admitted there 
are three of him. I am asking whoever 
is in charge of the bill, is there any ob- 
jection to that amendment? 

Mr, MILLER of California. Yes. 

Mr.HOFFMAN. Why? 

Mr. MILLER of California. When the 

gentleman has finished his argument, 
when his 5 minutes are up, I shall an- 
swer. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Will someone on this 
side tell me what the gentleman said and 
what he meant and why he cannot or 
will not answer? 

Mr. WILSON of California. He said 
he would like to have 5 minutes to an- 
swer the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That I know. Can- 
not the gentleman tell me yes or no? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I will be 
very glad to tell the gentleman, when 
his time has expired. I expect to use 5 
minutes then. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It must be a tough 
one to answer, if the answer cannot be 
given short of 5 minutes. All I am trying 
to do is to help you along, and get the 
authority to spend that $4 million in one 
place by one individual, so that responsi- 
bility can be fixed, to prevent three Sec- 
retaries trying to hide the little black 
ball under one of the half-walnut shells. 

Mr. MILLER of California. If the 
gentleman has sufficient time left, I will 
say that the reason the Department of 
Defense is not included there is, for ex- 
ample, that the Secretary of Defense 
has no authority over the properties of 
the military departments, so that any 
contracts that have to be entered into 
must be entered into either with the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force, the 
traditional Secretaries who are author- 
ized by law to do that. The Secretary of 
Defense exercises no property control 
whatsoever. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That sounds all 
right, but everyone here knows very well 
that the Secretaries of the Army, the 


Navy, and the Air Force do what the 
Secretary of Defense tells them to do. 
That is if he can learn what each is to 
do. What you have in this bill is three 
Secretaries; three of them are to spend 
this money, each going his own way, 
each denying responsibility for any 
waste or wrong that may occur. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 2, line 3, strike out the words “the mili- 
tary department concerned” and insert the 
word “Defense.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is about the same as the 
other. Do you realize what this bill does? 
On page 1 it says that the Secretary of 
a military department and there is no 
such individual unless there are three of 
him—may “permit personnel of the 
Armed Forces under his jurisdiction to 
prepare courses, fields, and rinks” and 
so forth; almost anything he wants to. 
And he can “lend necessary equipment“ 
and “provide such other support as he 
considers appropriate.” 

That gives to one Secretary—we do not 
know who he is; is that the Secretary 
of the Army? Will someone tell me, is 
that Mr. Brucker, or is it the Secretary 
of the Navy or the Secretary of the Air 
Force? Which one are you going to have 
do that? Spending under section 1 (1), 
(2), (3), and (b) and (c) and who is to 
spend under section 2 of the bill? 

Mr. WILSON of California. It is the 
Secretary of whichever department is 
concerned. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure. Any old sec- 
retary. But which one? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I would 
suggest that the gentleman use his time 
to develop his case and we will be very 
happy to answer later. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is just avoiding 
the issue. I suspect the gentleman just 
does not know. I am sincere about this. 
I would like to know what the idea is of 
dividing this spending of 4 million hard- 
earned tax dollars up among these three 
Secretaries. Is the Secretary of the 
Army going to lend these trucks, or is 
that service or a comparable one to be 
done by the Secretary of the Navy or the 
Secretary of the Air Force? 

Mr. WILSON of California. I wish I 
could answer the gentleman, but I can- 
not. It will be one of the services. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman does 
not know; just anybody can spend so 
long as the money is available. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Either the 
Navy or the Army. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. GROSS. It covers all of those 
services. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But only one at a 
time? Or do all three spend at once? 
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And which one is limited to the $500,000? 
I do not want to dispute my colleague, 
because he knows more about these bills 
than I do, but on page 1, paragraph (1) 
it says: “permit personnel of the Armed 
Forces under his jurisdiction.” Does 
that refer to Secretary Brucker? 

Suppose one of the boys wants to fly 
in—that would require the consent of 
the Secretary of Air. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman should 
go back to line 4 preceding where it pro- 
vides that “the Secretary of a military 
department may.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what I am 
trying to make clear. As it stands, all 
three have equal authority to spend. Oh, 
what a time the three will have spending 
$4 million. 

Mr. GROSS. It could be any one of 
them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I just want to know 
who is going to operate under the lan- 
guage on page 1, line 6. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is not 
going to find out because they do not 
know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They might have 
some idea. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I would 
say there is a limitation on the total 
amount that can be spent of $500,000. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; there is not. 

Mr. WILSON of California. There is 
a limitation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; I have an 
apres to offer to put a limitation 
on it. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I would 
say further that whichever department 
of defense can most economically do the 
job will be asked to do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Economy is out 
when the services compete. The gen- 
tleman is aware of the trouble we have 
had in trying to get unification. We 
tried in 1947, we wrote a bill, and we 
never could get the three departments 
to work together. Here you come along 
now and authorize any one of these Sec- 
retaries, each of the three, any one of 
them, and each of them to do certain 
things. Suppose they compete again? 
Suppose the Army says, “No, we are going 
to take them in by truck.” The Navy 
says, “No, they will have to get in an- 
other way; as near as they can by 
water—then by plane or auto.” Then 
those who take over, who are progressive, 
will say, “We are going to fly them in all 
the way from”—wherever they say. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think the 
Committee should remember that legally 
there is no military department any 
more. It is done away with. It is called 
the Department of Defense. This term 
military department“ does not fit into 
the language used now, because they al- 
ways refer to a department of defense. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is true and one 
reason for one of the three amendments. 
The point is this: Here you say that 
someone—the gentleman from Nebraska 
says there is no such thing as a military 
department, but one of the three armed 
services or all three shall do all of these 
things. Refer to paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, 
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and look at the third one, “provide such 
other support as he considers appropri- 
ate.” There is no limit. You authorize 
one Secretary to go ahead there. Then 
another one here is authorized to do 
something. You have three of them 
with no statement as to which one 
should spend the money, and get com- 
plimentary tickets to the games to give 
to VIP’s. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Since we cannot fix any 
financial responsibility here, how would 
it be to provide for the acceptance of the 
lowest bid on the part of the Secretary? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The armed services. 
Oh, well, they cannot compete that way. 
We have seen that fail. 

Mr.GROSS. Then make it the highest 
bid. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. No. There is merit 
to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an unusual 
expenditure that is before us. We have 
many times in the past appropriated 
money for expositions at which they had 
sports and which had an international 
appeal. I find on investigation, for 
illustration, that the Pan American Ex- 
position in Buffalo in 1901 received 
$1,015,000. The South Carolina Inter- 
state and West Indian Exposition re- 
ceived $250 million. The Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition received 
$1,374,000. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman just said $250 mil- 
lion. It never went quite that high. 

Mr. MARTIN. I might be pardoned if 
I say billions instead of millions. When 
we hit the moon we will probably be 
talking in trillions. But I accept the 
correction. ` 

The Pan American Exposition at Dal- 
las, $3 million. 

The Pan American Exposition at 
Tampa, $100,000. 

The New York World’s Fair, $3,275,000. 

The Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, $1,700,000. 

Mr. Chairman, there are all indications 
that the Government has been interested 
in expositions which develop good will 
throughout the world. Now`we are be- 
ing asked to spend $4 million in Cali- 
fornia. Why not? California is the 
second largest taxpaying State in the 
Union. They do not come here very 
often and ask for money, and I think 
when they do come here we should give 
them the consideration they are entitled 
to. They contribute generously when 
other States ask for aid. I believe this 
will promote good will. Let us take our 
own case as an illustration. We have an 
Interparliamentary Union. Our mem- 
bers attend these meetings in other 
countries across the water. Then the 
time comes when our country must en- 
tertain and has to pick up the check. 
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That is what this situation amounts to. 
Thirty-six years have elapsed since we 
have had the Olympic games in Amer- 
ica. We have been sending teams to 
these other countries. It is our turn. 
Now, why is it wrong after we have in- 
vited these people to come here and after 
we have advertised the invitation all 
over the world—it would be unfortunate 
to back out. Do we want to stand be- 
fore the world as a welcher? I do not 
believe we will do that. I hope we can 
pass this bill promptly and unanimously 
and hope I can induce my two friends 
vigorously fighting the measure to join 
the great majority. 

May I further say it is much pleasanter 
to struggle for athletic supremacy than 
it is to engage intensely in military strug- 
gles. Through these athletic games we 
can bring the people of the world closer 
together and aid in heralding the day of 
universal peace. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the bill, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. GROSS. I object. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
bill, and all amendments thereto, close 
in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes to be 
assigned to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 2, line 9, after the word “the” strike 
out “Secretaries of the military departments” 
and insert “Secretary of Defense.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inauiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
from California make the motion to 
limit debate on this amendment and all 
other amendments thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the 
gentleman from California was to limit 
debate on the bill and all amendments 
thereto to 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask if I may withdraw this 
amendment which was just read and 
offer the next one. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The gentleman from Michigan is rec- 
ognized to speak in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
waive my argument. Let us vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer another amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 2, line 8, after the period add “Provided, 
That the fair value of the assistance given 
under section 1 shall not exceed $500,000.” 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I think 
that amendment is pretty well covered 
in section 4. Or, Mr. Chairman, may I 
propound that as a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California is not being 
recognized on my time, I hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California raises a point that is 
not a matter for the Chair to pass upon. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
boys are getting a little hasty, but they 
will not make very much progress that 
way. These amendments are being 
offered in good faith. They are an at- 
tempt to centralize the spending of this 
money. This last amendment is an 
attempt to limit the spending to $4 mil- 
lion. There is $3,500,000 in the very last 
paragraph of the bill for one purpose and 
there is also another item that author- 
izes to be appropriated not to exceed 
$500,000 to carry out the purpose -of 
what? Of section 1. The $3,500,000 is 
to carry out the purpose of the other 
section—No. 2. All I am trying to do 
by this amendment is to prohibit 
the spending by these various Secre- 
taries, and you have three of them, of 
more than $500,000 which purports to be 
according to the statement of the gentle- 
man, the limitation on that spending 
money. 

If the sponsors were sincere about it 
and want to limit the sum which these 
three Secretaries can spend 

Mr. WILSON of California. If the 
gentleman will yield, I perhaps misun- 
derstood the intent of the gentleman’s 
amendment. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if section 4 on page 3 does not 
pretty well carry out the purpose of his 
amendment. It does limit the action on 
$500,000 in section 1. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; it does not, be- 
cause you have several Secretaries, three 
of them, spending. It just mentions 
those particular services in section 1, 
others in section 2. There is no reason 
why the Secretary of the Armed Forces 
who spends under section 1 could not 
spend the amount up to whatever he 
thinks is right of $500,000. What are 
you going to do with another Secretary 
who spends under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 1? You have another Secretary 
spending under section 2. He can spend 
an additional sum. If you intend to 
limit total spending to $500,000 in addi- 
tion to the $3,500,000, why do you not 
accept the amendment and be done with 
it? 

Mr. WILSON of California. Section 
4 pretty well covers the intent of the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no. If I thought 
it covered it, limited the spending of the 
three Secretaries to a total of $500,000 in 
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addition to the $3,500,000, I would not 
have offered the amendment to this sec- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke 
about appropriations for other organiza- 
tions and expositions, and among them 
he mentioned the Interparliamentary 
Union, and the sending of delegates all 
over the world and inviting their dele- 
gates to this country. Of course, there 
never was any better junketing organi- 
zation in Congress than the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. They did have a meet- 
ing here 3 or 4 years ago. It was held 
in this House Chamber, and the dining 
room was open downstairs. Instead of 
those delegates from other countries 
paying their own bills for meals, they 
simply walked out down there and left 
the checks. Time after time they did 
that. The gentleman is right about this 
bill being in keeping with some of that 
stuff, because here the taxpayers’ pockets 
are being reached into to pay for a 
specific purpose in California. I like to 
be bighearted, and I am sure the gentle- 
man does, but we do not like to have our 
pockets picked all the time. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. T yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
set the record straight on some state- 
ments made on the floor of the House 
about precedents, and about what is 
right and wrong in athletic games and 
in the promotion of these games. Some- 
body said the Federal Government 
helped before. I question that, because 
I was interested in the Olympic games 
the last time they were held here in 1932. 
I had a fellow who was fortunate enough 
to win second place, so I had a very 
special interest in it. The statement 
was made that the Federal Government 
participated before. I have quite a 
lengthy document to prove that that is 
not so. I would like to quote from Mr. 
Roy Manning, of the Library of Congress, 
who offers this statement: 

My report does not say what I told to you 
in just that language. But I repeat my 
statement that, from my study of a couple 
years ago, I have no recollection of any 
financing provided by the United States 
other than sending of the military person- 
nel. In fact there was general opposition 
to any Federal participation on the part of 
the Olympic committee. 

An indirect financing is provided by the 
exemption of gifts from taxation. 


Our distinguished leader on this side 
said we have been in the habit of paying 
for expositions. I have attended some 
of those expositions, but there has been 
no Olympic contest in any of those. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMan moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Chairman, 


Mr, MORANO. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MORANO. Is there an amend- 
ment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an 
amendment pending at this time. 

Mr. MORANO. Which one will be 


acted on first? 
The CHAIRMAN. The last amend- 
ment will be acted on first. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If my motion is de- 
feated can there be further debate on the 
pending amendment, since time for de- 
bate has been limited? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair informs 
the gentleman that all debate will be 
concluded in 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 
It will come out of his time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the Chair in- 
form me how much time I have? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield 30 seconds to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. As I understand, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
moves to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the pending 
motion. 

Mr. MORANO. Do the rules of the 
House not provide that there may be 5 
minutes debate in opposition to strike 
the enacting clause? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WNATCHER). 
That would be the case ordinarily, but in 
this particular instance the Committee 
adopted a motion closing all debate on 
the bill in 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
distinguished leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], with refer- 
ence to the request for $4 million for the 
games, asks, Why not? 

It may not be over in your district; 
maybe not on the east coast; maybe not 
in the district of our colleague, the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. Your people may not be un- 
employed—in want. 

Why not appropriate $4 million? 
Permit me to give my reason for “why 
not?” It is easy enough to stand here 
and vote to give away someone else’s 
money, some of it worked for out in the 
fields, some in the factories, some behind 
the counter, some in the office. As long 
as it belongs to someone else, has been 
earned and saved by another, it is easy 
enough to vote to give it away. Oh, how 
easy and how pleasurable it is to be 
generous with the other fellow’s dollar. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, I am sorry in- 
deed. I will vote for your next reason- 
able bill for veterans. Let it go at that. 
It is the first time I ever declined to yield 
to a lady, but this request must be re- 
gretfully declined. 
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Going back to the gentleman's ques- 
tion, and I have unparalleled admiration 
for his ability and sincerity, but there 
are in the Fourth Congressional District 
of Michigan some distressing conditions, 
if half of what we have heard from the 
majority side during the last 2 or 3 
weeks is true, in Detroit and Wayne 
County, on the eastern side of Michigan, 
they are in far worse plight than we are 
over on the west side, than the people 
of other lands to whose aid our people 
have contributed not a little. It is not 
demagoguery to say that we have many 
and many an individual and family over 
on the west side of Michigan, and they 
have thousands of them, more than a 
hundred thousand in Wayne County, who 
just do not have and cannot get jobs and 
who do not have money to buy the food 
they should have in order to sustain 
them in just a decent way. Nor do they 
have funds to meet their obligations. 
They are in dire need. That is “why 
not” as far as Iam concerned. I cannot 
at this time vote to give $4 million to aid 
in providing entertainment—pleasure 
rather than necessities. I get those let- 
ters from my people telling of their need 
for jobs, for funds to buy food, clothing, 
rent—meet the payment on a home, a 
household appliance—we do not have 
dollars for them, but we do have 4 mil- 
lion for “games.” Not me. If it did not 
cost so much I would have those letters 
printed in the Recorp, because there are 
hundreds of them. But so doing might 
give encouragement to the Communists. 
The situation takes me back to the time 
when the late President Roosevelt said 
that one-third of the population was ill- 
fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed, and we 
must do something for them. Here we 
are back again. Now, before I vote for 
$4 million, tax dollars, appropriations 
unguarded as these are, with no prospect 
of return, for adult playboys to perform, 
I will have to get some encouraging word 
from my home folks. 

They are not going to approve that 
kind of program—not while the head 
of the house is hunting a job—while the 
family is living on unemployment bene- 
fits which will soon end—unemployment 
compensation, paid by the employers 
first and then by the people who pur- 
chase merchandise—not when the price 
of everything we buy is going higher. 
The price of food continues to go up. 
When you go to the store you find meat 
at $1.25 a pound. Some Congressmen 
even cannot afford it. Maybe it is self- 
ishness. But I am not going to vote $4 
million for the Olympic games. No, 
even though because of refusing I am 
called a conservative tightwad. I would 
rather see people eat than run a footrace 
in a stadium in California much as I love 
that State and its people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, has all time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair informs 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
that all time has expired. 
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The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Out of moneys appropriated by 
Congress for the specific purpose, the Secre- 
tary of Defense is authorized to advance to 
the Organizing Committee, VIII Olympic 
Winter Games, Squaw Valley, Calif., U. S. A. 
1960, Inc., a nonprofit corporation of the 
State of California, at its request, funds to 
construct, on land of the United States in 
Squaw Valley, Placer County, Calif., a sport 
arena suitable for the conduct of sports and 
appropriate ceremonies in connection with 
the VIII Olympic Winter Games. Funds so 
advanced by the Secretary of Defense shall 
not exceed estimated requirements for ex- 
penditures for the ensuing 2-month period 
from the date of the request. As completed, 
the arena becomes the property of the United 
States. The expenditure of such funds by 
the committee is subject to such audit and 
control as the Comptroller General of the 
United States may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. On or before April 1, 1960, any lease 
by the United States of the on which 
the arena authorized by section 2 is located 
shall be reviewed and lease occupancy there- 
after shall include a fair and appropriate 
rental reflecting the added value and utility 
represented by the arena. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $500,000 to carry out the 
purposes of section 1 and not to exceed $3,- 
500,000 to carry out the purposes of section 
2 of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
mack] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
NatcHer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 3262) to authorize certain activities 
by the Armed Forces in support of the 
VIII Olympic Winter Games, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 516, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the reading of the engrossed copy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The en- 
grossed copy is at the desk. Does the 
gentleman want to have it read? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the engrossed copy of 
the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

cIv——360 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 218, nays 102, not voting 109, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 37] 
YEAS—218 
Addonizio Glenn Moss 
Granahan Multer 
Alger Green, Oreg. Natcher 
Allen, II. Gregory Nicholson 
Anderson, Gubser Nimtz 
Mont. Hagen O’Brien, N. Y. 
Aspinall Halleck O'Hara, 
Auchincloss Harden O'Neill 
Ayres Hardy Osmers 
Bailey Harris Ostertag 
Baker Harrison, Va. Patman 
Baldwin Harvey Patterson 
Bass, Tenn. Hays, Ohio Pelly 
Bates ébert Perkins 
Beamer Heselton Pfost 
Becker Hess Philbin 
Beckworth Hiestand Pilcher 
Bennett, Fla Hin Poage 
Bennett, Mich. Porter 
Blatnik Holifield Preston 
Blitch Holland Price 
Holmes Prouty 
Bolling Holt Quie 
Boykin Holtzman Rabaut 
Boyle Horan Reece, Tenn. 
Bray Hosmer Rhodes, Ariz. 
Breeding Huddleston Rhodes, Pa. 
Brooks, Tex. Ri 
Broomfield Hyde Riley 
Brown, Ga Ikard Roberts 
Brown, Mo. Jackson Robsion, Ky. 
ush Jarman 0 
Byrne, Pa. Jennings Rogers, Colo 
Canfield Johnson Rogers, 
Carrigg Jones, Ala. Rogers, 
Chamberlain Judd Rogers, Tex. 
Chelf Karsten Rooney 
Chenoweth Kearney Sadlak 
Keating Santangelo 
Corbett Kee Saund 
Cretella Kilday Saylor 
Curtin King Scudder 
e Kirwan Seely-Brown 
Davis, Tenn Kitchin Selden 
Dellay Landrum Shelley 
Denton Lane Shuford 
Devereux Lankford Sisk 
Dingell Smith, Calif. 
Dixon Libonati Smith, Miss. 
Donohue Lipscomb Stauffer 
Dooley y Steed 
Dorn, N. Y. Sullivan 
Dorn, S. C. McFall Teague, Calif 
Doyle McGovern Tewes 
Durham McIntire Thompson, N. J. 
Eberharter McIntosh Thompson, Tex. 
Edmondson McMillan Thomson, Wyo. 
Elliott Machrowicz Thorn 
Mack, III. ‘Trimble 
Feighan Mahon Udall 
Fenton Mailliard Ullman 
Fisher Utt 
Flood Matthews Vanik 
Forand y Van Zandt 
Ford Merrow Vinson 
Forrester Metcalf Westiand 
Fountain Michel Widnall 
Miller, Calif. Wigglesworth 
Prelinghuysen Wilson, Calif, 
Priedel Mitchell Withrow 
Fulton Montoya Young 
Gathings Morano Younger 
Gavin Morris Zablocki 
NAYS—102 
Abernethy Cederberg Hoffman 
Andersen, Church Jenkins 
H. Carl Clevenger Jensen 
Andrews Coad Johansen 
Ashmore Cunningham, Jonas 
Avery Iowa Jones, Mo. 
Bass, N. H. Curtis, Mass. 
Baumhart Davis, Ga. Kearns 
Belcher Dowdy Kilburn 
Bentley Everett Kilgore 
Flynt Knox 
Betts Laird 
Bow Gray LeCompte 
Brown, Ohio Griffin r 
Brownson Gross McCulloch 
Haley McGregor 
Nebr. McVey 
Burleson Hemphill Macdonald 
Byrne, Ill Henderson Mack, Wash, 
Byrnes, Wis. Herlong Marshall 
Cannon Hoeven Mason 


Meader Robison, N. Y. Talle 
Miller, Md. Rutherford Thomas 
Miller, Nebr. Schenck Van Pelt 
erer Vursell 
Mumma Schwengel Watts 
Murray Scott, N. O. Weaver 
Neal Scrivner 
Norblad Sheehan Whitener 
Norrell Sikes Whitten 
O’Konski Silar Wier 
Pillion Simpson, III. W. Miss, 
Poff Smith, Williams, N. Y. 
Polk Springer W 
Rees, Kans. Taber 
NOT VOTING—109 
Abbitt Dies Moulder 
Adair Diggs O'Brien, III 
Alexander Dollinger O'Hara, III. 
Allen, Calif. Dwyer an 
Anfuso Engle Powell 
Arends Evins Radwan 
Ashley Fallon Rains 
Barden Farbstein Ray 
Baring Fino Reed 
Barrett y Reuss 
Boland Garmatz Rivers 
Bolton Robeson, Va 
Bonner Gordon Roosevelt 
Bosch Grant St. George 
Brooks, La. Green, Pa Scott, Pa. 
Buckley rifnths Sheppard 
Burdick Gwinn Sieminski 
Byrd Hale Simpson, Pa. 
Haskell Smith, Va. 
Celler Hays, Ark. 
Chiperfield Healey Staggers 
James Taylor 
Clark Kelly, N. Y. Teague, Tex. 
Can — —.— oe Teller 
‘olmer luczyn: ‘Thompson, La. 
Cooley n Tollefson 
Coudert Krueger Tuck 
Cramer Lafore Vo 
Cunningham, Latham Wainwright 
Nebr. Lennon Walter 
Curtis, Mo. McDonough Willis 
Dawson, Ill Madden Wilson, Ind. 
Dawson, Utah Magnuson Wolverton 
Delaney Miller, N. Y. Wright 
Dennison re Yates 
Dent Morgan Zelenko 
Derounian Morrison 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. McDonough for, Mr. James against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Arends for, Mr. Bosch a . 

Mr. Wolverton for, Mr. Latham against. 

Mr. Moore for, Mrs. Polton against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, Mr. Lafore 
against. 

Mr. Haskell for, Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania 


t. 

Mrs. St. George for, Mr. Cramer against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, Mr. Dennison against. 

Mr. Engel for, Mr. Coudert 

Mr. Roosevelt for, Mr. Chiperfield agāinst. 

Mr. Dent for, Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Keogh for, Mr. Lennon against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, Mr. Alexander against. 

Mr. Dollinger for, Mr. Abbitt against. 

Mr. Evins for, Mr. Radwan against. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois for, Mr. Collier 
against. 

Mr. Yates of Illinois for, Mr. Robeson of 
Virginia against. 

Mr. Celler for, Mr. Cunningham of Nebras- 
ka against. 

Mr. Farbstein for, Mr. Ray against. 

Mr. Teller for, Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Zelenko for, Mr. Tuck against. 

Mr. Allen of California for, Mr. Krueger 
against. 

Mr. Derounian for, Mr. 
against. 

Mr. Delaney for, Mr. Curtis of Missouri 
against. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York for, Mr. Vorys 
against. 

= Fallon for, Mr. Gwinn against. 

Kluczynski for, Mr. Dies against. 

Mr. Walter for, Mr. Reuss against. 

Mr. Healey for, Mr. Smith of Virginia 
against. 


Reed of New York 
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Mr. Buckley for, Mr. Grant against. 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, Mr. Dawson 
of Utah against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Byrd with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Morrison with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Burdick. 

Mr, Staggers with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Wil- 
son of Indiana. 


Mr. AVERY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


PEACE PROPAGANDA THROUGH 
SPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers! is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very glad to vote for the 
Olympic games bill when it came up 
under suspension of the rules, and I was 
very glad to vote for it today. I tried to 
secure interest in the bill by talking to 
as many Members as I could about it. 
We do not do enough to create the 
knowledge abroad amongst those people, 
particularly those living in Russia, that 
we are not warmongers, that we are in- 
terested in peaceful pursuits. I think 
there is no finer way of showing the 
people of all countries how we act and 
how we feel in this peace-loving and free 
Nation than by having them come to our 
country and participate in the great 
American sports in rivalry, if you will, 
or in competition, with the sportsmen and 
women of other countries of the world. 
I am delighted that the bill passed. The 
gracious, friendly, beautiful Cali- 
fornia will be wonderful hosts. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish we could have more 
of what I call peace propaganda in a cold 
and a very unpleasant war. I ask that 
this be inserted just after the passage of 
the Olympic games bill. 
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ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr, MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 518 

Resolved, That Jack WesrLAND, of Wash- 
ington, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Government Opera- 
tions. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DO NOT INCREASE FEDERAL SHARE 
OF MATCHED GRANTS FOR HIGH- 
WAYS FROM 50-50 TO 70-30 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the increase in the Federal 
share of matched grants for highway aid 
provided for in the Senate but not in the 
House bill, is unfair to certain sections of 
the country and should be opposed by the 
House, 

Matched grants on a 50-50 basis has 
been the rule for many years in the pro- 
vision for the ABC highways; namely, the 
primary, secondary, and urban high- 
ways. Appropriations have been appor- 
tioned between these three groups at 45 
percent, 30 percent, and 25 percent, re- 
spectively, and the formula for distribu- 
tion has been based in general one-third 
on population, one-third on area, and 
one-third on road mileage. 

The bill recently passed by the House, 
H. R. 9821, continued this arrangement 
and for the ABC highways and appropri- 
ated $900 million for 1960 and $925 mil- 
lion for 1961. 

The Senate has made substantially 
this same provision except that it re- 
duced the $925 million appropriation for 
1961 to $900 million. 

But the Senate has added a special ad- 
ditional $400 million for the ABC roads 
for fiscal 1959. This new money will still 
be apportioned as above, 45 percent to 
primary, 30 percent to secondary, 25 per- 
cent to urban, except that 100 percent 
transferability is permitted. And for 
this new money, the matching grant 
basis will be 70 percent Federal, 30 per- 
cent State. 

The President recommended continua- 
tion of the ABC program on the usual 
basis. 

It is well known that the Federal 
grant-in-aid system has the effect of 
taking tax money paid by the citizens of 
the various States and redistributing it 
on a different basis from that on which 
the Federal Government received it from 
the States. This redistribution is often 
justifiable when the object for which the 
money is granted is one of truly national 
interest. It is unfair to some States 
when the moneys is applied to more local 
objectives. 
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With unlimited transferability, this 
new $400 million can be applied by some 
States largely to secondary roads, of 
which farm-to-market roads are a part. 
While sectional interest should not be 
overemphasized, the taxpayers of the 
more thickly populated States should not 
be asked to contribute indirectly on a 
basis of 70 percent Federal grants for 
this type of aid for highways of pre- 
dominantly local interest. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand a copy of 
the Washington Post. The headline is 
“Eighteen Die as Air Force Giants Col- 
lide—All in Both Planes Die,” 

On the same front page the headlines 
read “Plane Carrying 46 Circles Airport 
2 Hours With Faulty Landing Gear.” 
This plane was making its flight from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, to New York. 
It was obliged to land at the National 
Airport in Washington. Fortunately 
there were no casualties. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the Speak- 
er of the House appoint a special com- 
mittee to study the reasons for all of 
these airplane accidents, both civilian 
and military, Something is radically 
wrong. It may be sabotage and, of 
course, that certainly should be investi- 
gated. It may be faulty equipment or 
faulty policing or faulty preparations for 
making planes ready for flight. What- 
ever it is, we must remember that human 
life is very precious, and if we are going 
to lose more and more lives through acci- 
dents, particularly accidents which may 
be preventable, we are, indeed, in a ter- 
rible situation, 

The newspaper stories follow: 
EIGHTEEN Dir as Two Am Force GIANTS Cor 
LIDE—ALL ON BOTH Bic PLANES ARE KILLED 

BRIDGEPORT, TEX., March 27.—Two huge Air 
Force transport planes, a C-124 Globemaster 
and a C-119 Flying Boxcar, collided above 
Bridgeport late today and plunged flaming 
to the ground, killing 18 men. 

Both planes crashed on their backs, and 
there were no survivors. At 12 midnight 
(c. 5. t.) the search for bodies was stopped 
until Friday. Fourteen of the 15 bodies of 
those aboard the Globemaster had been 
found and the bodies of all 3 men aboard the 
C-119 had been recovered. 

A 15th passenger aboard the C-124 was 
missing and authorities said there was no 
doubt that he was killed, 

Five of those aboard the C-124 were air- 
borne hitchhikers—two sailors, two Army 
men and an Air Force man. 

The C-119 plunged straight down and 
crashed 100 yards from a farmer who was 
plowing in a field. He leaped from his trac- 
tor and fled but then realized that there 
wasn’t any place to hide and stopped and 
watched it hit. 

The pilot of the C-124 tried desperately to 
pull up and keep his craft aloft, but it also 
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crashed, on the lip of a ravine, where it ex- 
ploded and burned. 

The C-119 was en route from Sheppard Air 
Force Base at Wichita Falls, Tex., to Carswell 
Air Force Base, near Ft. Worth. The other 
plane was from Hill Air Force Base, Utah, 
en route to Tinker Air Force Base at Okla- 
homa City. 

The planes crashed about 2 miles apart, 
the nearest about a mile from Bridgeport. 

Two victims of the crash were identified 
later by the Air Force at Pt. Worth. They 
were Capt. H. J. Thomas, pilot, and S. Sgt. 
C. T. Slaggle, engineer, both aboard the 
C-119. Their home addresses were given as 
Ft. Worth. 


HUNDREDS DRAWN TO SCENE—PLANE CARRYING 
46 CIRCLES AIRPORT 2 Hours WITH FAULTY 
LANDING GEAR 
An international airliner with 46 persons 

aboard circled National Airport for 2 hours 

yesterday when the pilot feared his landing 
gear was jammed. 

The DC-6 was landed safely at 6:56 p. m. 
as hundreds of spectators, drawn to the field 
by radio reports, watched anxiously. Police, 
fire companies, crash equipment, and ambu- 
lances were dispatched to the airport shortly 
after Eastern Airlines Capt. J. B. Thompson, 
of Miami, notified the control tower an indi- 
cator showed trouble in the nose wheel. 

The DC-—6 took off from the airport for New 
York at 4:56 p.m. It landed after making a 
low pass that revealed to the tower and com- 
pany mechanics that the landing gear was 
down. 

The Braniff airliner, operated by Eastern 
Airlines on the United States leg of its flight 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, to New York 
City, had a cracked axle in the nose wheel's 
shock absorber, Eastern officials discovered. 
Another plane took the passengers to New 
York. 

Six District fire battalion chiefs were sent 
to the airport. Park Police kept traffic moy- 
ing on George Washington Memorial Park- 
way and District Police kept the 14th Street 
and Memorial bridges clear in the event 
emergency runs were necessary. Hundreds 
of private cars converged on the area. 

Copilot Wallace Steinbring, 34, was operat- 
ing the plane when the panel indicator 
flashed red, indicating trouble with the land- 
ing gear. Thompson piloted the plane to its 
landing after the tense 2 hours of circling 
and attempts to determine whether the nose 
wheel was dangerously defective. 

About half the 40 passengers boarded the 
plane in Washington, Eastern spokesmen 
said. Representative COUDERT, Republican, 
New York, was among the passengers. 

And, from their own accounts, the pas- 
sengers didn’t show much fear. Fourteen- 
year-old Anne Hildt, of New York City, said, 
“I wasn’t scared until just before we started 
to land, when the captain said all the ambu- 
lances and fire engines were waiting for us 
down below.” 


DEMOCRATS IN THE SADDLE 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, the official 
roster of our United States Congress 
shows that both of its Houses are today 
substantially and undeniably controlled 
by the Democrat Party. Likewise, all 
committees of both Houses of Congress 
are controlled by the Democrats. Every 
chairman of every committee in these 
two lawmaking groups is a Democrat. 
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All of this clearly means, as everyone 
knows, that the Democrat Party is run- 
ning the country and has been running 
it for more than 3 years last past or on 
every single day since I have been a 
Member of Congress. 

If the economy is a little slack right 
now, why did the Democrats, with this 
plenary power in their hands for more 
than 3 years, let it get into that shape? 
They had all the chairmen with com- 
plete authority to hear any bill. They 
had the working majority on the Rules 
Committee to grant a rule for House ac- 
tion on any desirable bill. They had the 
able majority leader to program any 
necessary bill. And yet the Democrat 
Party fiddled around while the Rome of 
economic recession caught fire and 
started to burn. The Democrat Party is 
still fiddling around. Why does the party 
not now rise to the call of greatness? 
Why does it not meet the serious chal- 
lenges of this present hour? Is the 
Democrat Party fiddling around until 
the November election draws near, hop- 
ing hard times induced by its own failure 
to act will defeat Republicans running 
for Congress because we now have a Re- 
publican in the White House? 

If the Democrat Party had wished to 
do so, it could have heard, obtained a 
rule upon, programed for action, and 
then enacted within any period of 2 
weeks a series of beneficial laws that 
would have put 2 million men back to 
work within a very short time after the 
enactment. 

In my District alone there are thou- 
sands of unemployed men down in 
southeastern Kentucky. Many of their 
families are suffering hardship. Some 
of their children are now becoming 
undernourished. Most of all, many of 
them are becoming broken in spirit as 
they look for the majority party now in 
power to do something for the common 
people of America. 

We need school buildings, highways, 
dams for flood control, improvements for 
our national forests. All these would 
build our country and better our econ- 
omy and bolster our family incomes. 
But Rome keeps on burning and the 
Democrat Party keeps on fiddling 
around. 

I have introduced various bills that 
should be helpful to our economy. But 
my own proposals have not even been 
scheduled for hearings. Many other 
Members could make the same state- 
ment. All of this means that quite a 
few of the Democrats would much rather 
attack the administration than to attack 
the problem. 

The poet once said: 

I expect to pass through this world but once. 

Any good therefore that I can do, or any 
Kindness that I can show to any fellow 
creature, 

Let me do it now. 

Let me not defer it or neglect it, 

For I shall not pass this way again. 


And so, it is now appropriate to call 
the attention of the Democrat Party to 
our swift, one-way passage through the 
limited days of the 85th Congress. And 
any constructive laws therefore that we 
can enact for America’s unemployed and 
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her unfortunates, should we not pass 
them immediately for the common good 
of our country? Democrats, this is your 
day and you are in the saddle. Let's see 
what you can do for the people. 

For one thing, I suggest you Democrat 
leaders hold immediate hearings on my 
bill of July 8, 1957, H. R. 8573, to create 
a Federal corporation that would re- 
store normal employment and produce 
industrial development in economically 
depressed areas all over America, Un- 
der my own bill, the Federal corporation 
to be created by it would: 

First. Receive free plant sites from 
local cities or chambers of commerce. 

Second. Construct factories on those 
free sites for as much as $1 million ex- 
pended on each one. 

Third. Make 10-year leases to respon- 
sible industries at appropriate rentals 
and then deed the entire facility gra- 
tuitously to those tenants at the end 
of the 10-year leases of full employment 
during those tenures. 

If my bill would not help employment 
and encourage depressed areas, then I 
do not believe such could be accom- 
plished at all through any plan of Gov- 
ernment cooperation whatsoever, 

Twenty-five percent of the population 
in my’ State is in depressed and dis- 
tressed areas. Approximately 63 per- 
cent of the population of my State lives 
in such areas and these areas encom- 
pass 38 of the State’s 120 counties. 
Areas like Corbin, Ky., and Middles- 
boro-Harlan, in Kentucky and in my 
own District, have more than 12 percent 
unemployed right now. These figures 
are not statistics for political purposes 
but for depicting the stark tragedy 
abroad in the land at present. 

Democrats, you are in the saddle. 
Let us see you do something for our 
people. 


NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE ON 
IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege yesterday to attend a meeting 
of the Nationwide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy at a local hotel here in 
Washington. 

Over a hundred and fifty people were 
present, representing many industries, 
labor unions, and agricultural groups 
from all parts of the country. Beside 
myself there were present a number of 
other Members of this body and two Sen- 
ators. Several of them as well as myself 
spoke to the gathering. 

I was greatly impressed by the tenor of 
the meeting, the many sincere expres- 
sions of deep concern from speakers who 
voiced the sentiment of workers and 
businessmen over the unemployment 
that has been caused by import compe- 
tition. The people who spoke were not 
economists or bureaucrats and economic 
royalists or even Cabinet members, but 
those who have witnessed and are wit- 
nessing the destruction of jobs and busi- 
ness profits by imports from low-wage 
countries. 
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The present distress, mind you, and 
not merely anticipated distress, of people 
out of work, was expressed by those who 
come from the localities and communities 
where the effects of imports are a matter 
of firsthand experience, 

The Nationwide Committee on Im- 
port-Export Policy was organized 5 years 
ago and represents some 60 or 70 indus- 
tries and labor and agricultural organi- 
zations in all parts of the country. 
Many of the industries, indeed the ma- 
jority of them, are relatively small, such 
as glassware and pottery, bicycles, east 
and west coast fisheries, and many oth- 
ers. On the other hand, the coal in- 
dustry and the United Mine Workers are 
active members and participants, 

There are also some elements of the 
chemical industry in the organization; 
the textile industry; also the national as- 
sociations of cattlemen and wool growers. 

The membership is very diversified and 
there is no dominant group. I have 
attended several of the meetings of the 
nationwide committee and have always 
been impressed with its dedication to the 
diverse interests of its members in tariff 
and trade matters on a level of general 
principles rather than individual prod- 
ucts; and their intelligent and moderate 
approach to the subject as well as their 
dedication to the national security. 

I was, therefore, greatly surprised 
when yesterday afternoon after return- 
ing from the morning meeting that I 
attended, I read of a statement of our 
Speaker which was delivered before an- 
other meeting held elsewhere in this 
city which was a part of Eric Johnston’s 
Hollywood sideshow. This meeting was 
attended by the highest Government of- 
ficials, defeated presidential candidates, 
and was dedicated to the promotion of 
the Eisenhower free-trade bill. 

Our honored Speaker referred to those 
who oppose the Government’s reciprocal 
trade program as wealthy industrialists, 
men rich and powerful, who are poten- 
tially more dangerous to us than Com- 
munists among us. 

I could not avoid reflecting that the 
Speaker has misjudged the scores of in- 
dustries and workers groups and farm 
organizations that are fighting the bat- 
tle for the safeguarding of their busi- 
ness, their jobs, and the prices of their 
farm products against the effects of a 
trade policy that they regard as contrary 
to their interests. He has evidently not 
attended any of their meetings. 

I can assure him that his characteriza- 
tion of the membership of the so-called 
protectionist organization does not fit 
the word “anticapitalist’” applied to 
them nor can they be properly described 
aS More dangerous to us than Commu- 
nists. 

It has been reported to me that the 
statement caused consternation and dis- 
may in the meeting when it was reported. 
This is also not surprising to me because 
the people there present were honorable 
American citizens doing what is not only 
their right but actually their duty in 
looking after the welfare of those whom 
they represent in preserving their jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, as evidence of the effect 
of the statement on the meeting I wish 
to read a public declaration adopted in 
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response to it. I believe that it is unfor- 
tunate that the occasion for such a re- 
action should have arisen and I think it 
was the result of mistaken identity. The 
protectionist groups that I have had con- 
tact with are not the wealthy industrial- 
ists of the country; and they are cer- 
tainly not subversives. That group was 
attending Eric Johnson's sideshow at an- 
other hotel: 

STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, 
THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT- 
Export POLICY 
Mr. Raysurn’s statement dumbfounded 

our meeting by his shocking and intemperate 

outburst that cast the deepest aspersions on 
those who are honestly opposed to the trade 
program that he espouses. 

Mr. RAYBURN, speaking to all the United 
States, indicted as worse than subversive 
millions of American workers, farmers, and 
industrialists who believe in the system of 
trade regulation that built the economic 
power of the United States, many thousands 
of whom are today unemployed as the result 
of an unfortunate trade policy. 

Today we find that when these Americans 
come to Washington to make their grievances 
known to their elected representatives, they 
are chastised in libelous fashion by the 
holder of the third highest office in the land. 

It is a sad day indeed when the people of 
this country in the exercise of their consti- 
tutional rights are thus wantonly attacked 
when they disagree with the Speaker of the 
House. 

Harry H. Cook, president emeritus of the 
American Flint Glass Workers Union, said at 
our meeting, “We are going to throw the 
charge back into the Speaker’s face.” 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention 
to an article in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, which is a publication of the 
Department of Commerce. This is the 
Department over which Mr. Sinclair 
Weeks presides. 

The article referred to is entitled 
“United States Cross Section Favors 
Renewal of Trade Agreements Act.” 

Since when has our Government gone 
in for the conduct of polls on controver- 
sial issues that are before Congress? 
Since when have Government publica- 
tions been used to help lobby particular 
bills through Congress? 

If the publication of articles of this 
kind is not a misuse of appropriated 
funds, it would be hard to find an exam- 
ple of such unjustified diversion of funds. 

But we have another question: What 
does the United States cross section re- 
ferred to in the article consist of? 

It is almost unbelievable that what is 
referred to is the handpicked group of 
“45 American representatives of busi- 
ness, industrial, labor, professional, civic, 
and agricultural interests” known as the 
World Trade Advisory Committee to the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
This committee was appointed by Mr. 
Weeks himself and it endorsed his policy. 

As well point with pride, as did the red 
chieftain, Khrushchev, to the 99.9-per- 
cent vote received by a Russian candidate 
for office. 

I wonder to what low level of intelli- 
gence Mr. Weeks’ Department assigns 
the American public. 

The meeting of the 45 oracles who re- 
ported overwhelming support of. the 
President's Trade Agreements bill among 
themselves was presided over by whom? 
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Why, by Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Kearns, whose main func- 
tion is to flit from one spot to another 
making extravagant claims in behalf of 
the Trade Agreements Program—again, 
at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Such arrant executive lobbying is en- 
tirely out of order and it is time that 
we Members of the House take serious 
notice of it and call a halt. 

If we do not take a firm stand against 
the misuse of Government publications 
and the misspent time of an Assistant 
Secretary who lobbies actively in behalf 
of a bill that many of us oppose, we will 
have forfeited the confidence placed in 
us by the voters who sent us here. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like to be a 
Member on my side of the aisle to pay 
great tribute to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bartey] who has furthered 
a cause that I think very few Members 
of Congress have and I want him to know 
that I stand by his side. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
being given this 1 minute to say that 
while I was not able to attend the meet- 
ing yesterday, I am in entire sympathy 
with the thing that was brought about 
during this meeting. During yesterday 
afternoon, during this forenoon, and 
even this afternoon I had several groups 
of those employees of various industries 
throughout the country call at my office 
to speak to me. Some of those men 
have not been employed for weeks. 
Some of them have been employed only 
2 days a week. Now, that type of man 
represents the very heart of the eco- 
nomic progress of this country, and just 
as long as we are not proceeding in some 
way to have quotas for things of this 
nature, we are going to continue to pun- 
ish the very heart of our civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from West Virginia on his report of 
yesterday's meeting with representatives 
of labor groups from distressed areas. 

While I was unavoidably prevented 
from attending this meeting, I am wholly 
in sympathy with their pleas for limita- 
tions on imports of foreign-made com- 
modities being admitted in this country 
in such volume as to deprive them of the 
opportunity to earn their livelihood. 

Some of the delegates representing 
these groups called at my office yester- 
day and others came today. Several 
stated they had not been employed for 
a long period of time and others stated 
they were working only 2 days a week. 

The gentleman knows that these in- 
jured employees represent the hard core 
of our rural and urban population. They 
have consistently contributed to the up- 
building of their communities; for the 
most part homeowners and taxpayers. 

To deprive them of the chance to earn 
a decent living through unfair adminis- 
tration of the tariffs and trade agree- 
ments is to impose barriers against the 
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normal development and progress of 

rural and semirural areas of America. 
Mr. BAILEY. I thank the distin- 

guished gentleman from West Virginia. 


A QUOTA ON THE IMPORTATION OF 
IRON ORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude a table from the United States 
Tariff Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 11, 1958, I intro- 
duced a bill to provide quota restrictions 
on the importation of iron ore to limit 
the total tonnage of such ores which may 
be shipped into this country from abroad 
to 10 million tons during any 12-month 
period. Statistics from the United States 
Tariff Commission indicate that during 
the past 3 years iron ore imported from 
other countries has served to sharply 
curtail domestic production. For ex- 
ample, in 1952 domestic production was 
approximately 98 million tons. Total 
" imports for the same period were 10 mil- 
lion tons. In 1956, domestic produc- 
tion was still 98 million tons, whereas 
total imports had increased to over 30 
million tons—3 times the tonnage im- 
ported in 1952. Approximately the same 
ratio between domestic production and 
imports occurred in 1957. Thus, while 
domestic consumption of iron and steel 
has increased tremendously during the 
last 3 years, domestic production has re- 
mained static and the increased con- 
sumption has been supplied by foreign 
producers. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the 
Nation’s steel requirements are to be met 
primarily by domestic production there 
must be a substantial curtailment in the 
amount of tonnage which comes here 
from foreign countries. The only effec- 
tive way to accomplish this result is to 
provide a limited quota which my bill 
seeks to do. The adoption of my bill 
would force domestic producers to in- 
crease production in this country by ex- 
panding the development of existing 
high-grade ore bodies and applying well- 
known techniques and financing to the 
further processing of low-grade ores of 
which there are unlimited reserves. 

The major portion of imports of iron 
ore from Canada and South America 
come from developments which are 
owned in large degree by a few large 
domestic steel companies and are being 
exploited by them. If imports are lim- 
ited, big steel will be forced to devote 
its resources and energies to the exploi- 
tation and development of existing ore 
bodies in this country. It would be un- 
just to permit the big steel companies to 
skim off the cream in our iron ore pro- 
ducing areas and leave the lower grade 
deposits behind in favor of more lucra- 
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tive fields in Canada and South America. 
I am not opposed to iron ore imports 
when necessary—but I do not think such 
imports should be permitted to disrupt or 
destroy such a highly important segment 
of our economy. My bill provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior would be 
authorized to permit additional imports 
during any 12-month period if it was 
determined that domestic production 
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was not meeting consumption require- 
ments but it is unlikely that this would 
be necessary except possibly in time of 
a national emergency. 

You will note from the following table, 
prepared by the United States Tariff 
Commission, the tremendous impact of 
iron ore imports upon domestic produc- 
tion—particularly during the past 2 
years: 


Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore containing not more than 10 percent of metallic 
manganese; United States production and imports for consumption, total and by principal 


sources, 1952-57 


Item 


1952 1953 1954 1955 


1956 1 19571 


Quantity (thousands of long tons) 


97,849 | 105, 386 
30, 411 726 

13,723 | 12,600 

9,254 | 12, 208 

1,840 | 2, 359 

1.564 2741 

1,223 | 1,431 

1. 218 1,013 

77 


133 


88888 


Dominican Republic 
British West Africa. 


1 Import data for 1956 and 1957 are preliminary. 


3 Estimated on the basis of average value of shipments, 


Source: Production, U. S. Department of the Interior; imports, official statistics of the U. S. Department of Com- 


merce. 


The American Tariff League has re- 
cently reported that— 

Despite bitter lessons learned at the out- 
break of World War II and again when the 
Korean emergency broke, the United States 
continues to rely heavily on foreign sources 
and long lines of supply for critical mine 
products, while its foreign trade policy con- 
tinues to reflect the notion that the United 
States is a have-not nation so far as stra- 
tegic minerals are concerned. 

Only a small percentage of the United 
States land area has been searched geologi- 
cally fór mineral deposits. Persistent explo- 
ration is necessary to develop domestic pro- 
duction and discoyer new reserves. When 
production is stifled by excessive imports, ex- 
ploration also is stified * * * and our de- 
fense potential suffers. 

Once inactivated, mining operations can- 
not be restored simply by throwing a switch. 
Untended mines will collapse or fill with 
water. Heavy capital outlay and rigorous 
effort are required to return abandoned 
mines to production. In event of emer- 
gency, abandoned mines would be little help 
for months * * * and that might be too 
late. 


Mr. Speaker, the increasing flow of 
iron ore imports is causing a serious im- 
pact in every mining area in this coun- 
try. Thousands of iron miners are un- 
employed, causing great hardship to 


them and their families. The cutback 
in domestic iron production is adversely 
affecting the business and community 
life of many towns and cities in my Con- 
gressional District and in other ore-pro- 
ducing areas throughout the United 
States. 

Congress should take immediate action 
to alleviate this grave problem and the 
best and most effective way to accomplish 
it would be the adoption of the pro- 
posed legislation which I have just de- 
scribed. I hope the House of Represent- 
atives will take favorable action upon it 
at the earliest possible date. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, last night the President of the 
United States addressed the people of 
the Nation through the radio and tele- 
vision media. The President delivered 
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an excellent address and is to be com- 
mended for his strong support for a re- 
ciprocal trade program patterned on the 
concepts laid down by the late Cordell 
Hull and adopted by the Congress in 
1934. 

Unfortunately, the President, either 
through misunderstanding or on calcu- 
lated mis-advice, erred in a designation 
of proposed legislation designed to im- 
plement reciprocal trade agreements, In 
text he gave direct support to H. R. 11250 
which is the only reciprocal trade bill 
before the Congress. Through some 
error, he asked for support for his trade 
bill which, unfortunately, contains no 
means for assuring reciprocity and 
which, over the years, has emerged as a 
patched-up, out-of-date derelict with 
little resemblance to the Hull program. 

The President of the United States 
actually urged the American people to 
support a buy abroad act.” In view of 
this unfortunate error, I make this re- 
quest for equal broadcast time for the 
purpose of repairing this grievous mis- 
statement. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND THE BREAKDOWN OF PUBLIC 
MORALS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include related matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, violence 
in our schools and incidents of juvenile 
delinquency, both in and out of schools, 
are more and more in the news. This is 
not merely a problem, as we frequently 
hear. It is a symptom of basic changes 
taking place in our civilization. It is a 
sign, I think, that.a general breakdown 
in morality is taking place in our society, 
the full force of which we shall see only 
as time goes on. 

In the history of civilized countries, 
this is no new phenomenon. We have 
all read about the breakdown of other 
societies. As always, they have begun 
with a deterioration in the moral stand- 
ards on which the society was built. 
And this deterioration was first reflected 
in the actions and conduct of the younger 
people. The problem does not start with 
the young people; but it is the conduct 
of the young people that first brought the 
problem into the open. 

In all cases, it has seemed to me, these 
breakdowns in morality have come when 
the individuals or the governing bodies 
vested with the responsibilities for lead- 
ership began seriously to neglect their 
responsibilities. They have come after 
the governing bodies have neglected their 
public responsibilities to the point where 
these bodies are merely keeping up a pre- 
tense of things which are no more. 

Basically, it is the hypocrisy—I think— 
which more than anything else erodes 
away the foundations of public moral- 
ity. When the public begins to be 
aware—consciously or unconsciously— 
that serious differences exist between the 
way the governing bodies are supposed 
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to function in the public interest and the 
way these bodies actually do function, 
public faith is destroyed, and the society 
begins to crumble. 

I greatly hope that I am wrong in my 
observations about present day trends, 
I hope that these trends will suddenly 
reverse themselves, for no accountable 
reason, and without awaiting a change 
in the character of the leadership which 
I think will be necessary to reverse the 
trend. 

By leadership I am, of course, talking 
about leadership in the executive branch 
of the Government, leadership in the 
courts, leadership in the Congress, lead- 
ership in the States, civic leadership in 
local communities and leadership on the 
part of the parents. 

In Congress most of all—I think—we 
must function in accordance with the 
public ideals and the public image of the 
way we function. Congress is close to 
the people—or at least we are supposed 
to be. Members of the House, partic- 
ularly, are looked upon as being the clos- 
est and most direct representation of the 
people. Members of the House are 
elected frequently—every 2 years—for 
this reason. 

There are many things in Congress 
that disturb me. But I am disturbed 
most of all by the blunt truth that Mem- 
bers of the House are not properly 
equipped to do their job. 

When a Member of the House admits— 
as I have heard many do—that he has 
voted on a major bill without really 
knowing what is in the bill, then cer- 
tainly that Member is not equipped to do 
his job. Yet all of us have voted on tax 
bills involving hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars, voted on appropriation bills in- 
volving equal sums, and voted on banking 
and other bills giving great privileges to 
a special few—without really knowing 
what was in those bills. 

Now it is not my purpose to criticize 
the Members of the House. I have 
served during my time in the House, 
with more than 2,500 Members; and I 
do not believe that the people of this 
Nation could have selected a finer, bet- 
ter or more public-spirited group than I 
have had the honor and privilege to 
serve with in this body. I do not be- 
lieve that a more conscientious and sin- 
cere group of people exist in this coun- 
try than those that have been elected to 
serve their constituents. 

But somehow our job has gotten out 
of hand. It has gotten too big and the 
issues we are called upon to deal with 
have gotten too complex. We are not 
functioning according to the public 
image of the way we should function. 
Certainly, we have got to take some bold 
steps to correct this, if we are to avoid 
the loss of public faith which will surely 
sap our national strength if it does not 
ultimately shatter our society. 

I do not know how this is to be done. 
Many changes must, I think, be made in 
the procedures and in the methods by 
which we administer our affairs. : 

I do think that one important im- 
provement which we could make is to 
provide each Member of the House with 
at least a part of the help which he 
needs to be informed on the issues com- 
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ing before the House. The greatest 
economy we could practice would be to 
provide each Member of the House with 
sufficient administrative assistants to 
keep him informed on the matters on 
which he must vote. 

First, each Member should have some- 
one, I think preferably an economist, 
who could keep the Member up to date 
on all bills, for example, taxes, appro- 
priations, monetary affairs, including 
money and credit. This would be a full- 
time job for one assistant and it would 
pay big dividends to the people. A few 
millions of dollars spent this way would 
make it possible to save billions of dol- 
lars for the taxpayers. 

If there were some way that all Mem- 
bers of the House could obtain the facts 
and the knowledge they need concern- 
ing such things as Federal debt man- 
agement, monetary management, in- 
cluding decisions on interest rates and 
fiscal management, I am confident that 
within 12 months we would bring about 
reforms that would save the Federal 
Government at least $3 billion a year in 
interest payments alone. 

To accomplish this, however, the 
Members should also have more free 
time to devote to their legislative duties 
and to be free from some of the burden 
of chores which all Members must per- 
form for their constituents. There 
should be a second assistant provided 
for each Member of the House to assist 
him in the administration of his office. 

I insist that the greatest economy the 
Members of the House can practice 
would be in the direction of properly 
equipping each Member so that he can 
properly perform his duties. 

TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


What is wrong in the market for tax- 
exempt bonds? This morning’s financial 
newspapers carry a depressing headline. 
It is to the effect “Tax exempts—Iowa’s 
24.7 million bonds get no offers—215- 
percent ceiling cited.” 

Tax-exempt bonds at this rate of in- 
terest yield very high revenues to people 
in the high-income brackets. 

For example, for an individual in the 
$10,000 to $12,000 tax bracket, a 214- 
percent tax-exempt bond yields a reve- 
nue equivalent to that of a taxable bond 
paying 4.3 percent. 

For an individual in the $44,000 to 
$50,000 tax bracket, a 2144-percent tax- 
exempt bond yields a revenue equivalent 
to = of a taxable bond paying 10 per- 
cent. 

And for an individual in the $100,000 
to $150,000 tax bracket, a 244-percent 
tax-exempt bond gives a return equiva- 
lent to that of a taxable bond paying 25 
percent interest. 

There is certainly something wrong 
when States are unable to sell their 
bonds, which are tax exempt, at 214 per- 
cent. There should be some way that 
the Federal Reserve, or some other 
agency of our Government, could buy 
these bonds and hold them until the 
market is right to absorb them. It is 
certainly unfair for a few people to have 
such a grip on the money system of our 
country that 2%4-percent tax-exempt 
8 of the State of Iowa cannot be 
sO. 
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A few good administrative assistants 
selected by Members of the House, re- 
sponsible to the Member making the 
selection, could come up with a good 
answer to this problem before very long. 
BILLIONS OF GOVERNMENT MONEY IDLE WHILE 

GOVERNMENT BORROWING AND PAYING ON 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS MORE 

Information reaching each Member of 
Congress this morning discloses that the 
Treasury has over $7 billion in cash. 
What lies behind this? 

The Treasury keeps funds on deposit 
with the commercial banks at all times, 
and usually has a balance with these 
banks of between $3 billion to $6 billion. 
Yet the Treasury receives no interest of 
any kind on these deposits. Since all this 
money has been borrowed by the Govern- 
ment, it is costing the taxpayers up to 
3 percent to 4 percent interest. While 
this Government money lies idle in the 
private banks, the Treasury is borrowing 
hundreds of millions of dollars of addi- 
tional money every month and paying 
interest on it. The statement received 
this morning for the close of business, 
March 26, 1958, discloses that a few 
banks in New York City have 81% billion 
of this money, the use of which they get 
free and upon which the taxpayers are 
paying interest. For instance, as of 
March 26, 1958, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank had $289,569,000 of this money; 
first, National City Bank, $241,573,000; 
Guaranty Trust Co., $172,047,000; Bank- 
ers Trust Co., $139,465,000; Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank, $140,564,000; and 
Irving Trust Co., $117,777,000. They are 
paying no interest on these Government 
deposits against which the Government 
does not actually issue checks. The 
Government issues checks on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks so the money that is 
in these banks is one step removed from 
the Government’s use. 

These banks may actually use this 
money by investing it in the Govern- 
ment’s own securities and they collect 
interest on these securities as well. In 
this way the taxpayers are paying in- 
terest on the money twice. The banks 
are collecting interest on it twice be- 
cause they receive the use of these de- 
posits, in the first instance, free. 

This is just one problem that Members 
of Congress could more satisfactorily 
settle in the people’s interest if they had 
the time to acquaint themselves with the 
facts. 

STRANGE INTEREST RATES 

Also the morning financial papers tell 
us that the interest rate on Federal funds 
has dropped again. This is the rate at 
which the banks lend and borrow among 
themselves, and when the banks do busi- 
ness among themselves there seems to be 
pretty keen competition to set the price 
of money. Federal funds are now being 
offered at one-quarter of 1 percent. 

Then, again, the dealers in commercial 
paper have dropped their rates again. 
Dealers in commercial paper are now 
offering 2% percent on prime paper of 
4- to 6-months maturity. Yet the Fed- 
eral Reserve keeps the discount rate up 
to 234 percent, and the banks keep their 
loan rates up even higher. How strange? 

It has been high interest, as much as 
anything, that has caused the present 
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recession-depression. And this is a real 
depression for the over 5 million unem- 
ployed—small business, farmers, home- 
builders, makers and distributors of 
automobiles, and railroads—equal to the 
type of depression of the late thirties. 
The main difference is that we are talk- 
ing about reaching bottom instead of 
finding the corner. 
LEASE-PURCHASE OF POST OFFICE BUILDINGS 


There is a constant campaign, led by 
moneylenders, for more and more debt 
paper. This should receive the consid- 
eration of Congress. Take for instance 
the proposal for the Government to bor- 
row money from moneylenders to build 
post offices. What kind of sense does 
this idea make? 

It would require the Government to 
pay for 2 post offices, in order to get 1. 
Under the lease-purchase plan, the 
moneylenders collect as much in inter- 
est as the cost of constructing the build- 
ings. This idea is simply to create more 
and more debt papers in which the 
moneylenders can invest, without any 
risk whatsoever, and collect unearned 
interest. Administrative assistants could 
help the Members give more considera- 
tion to problems like these, problems in- 
volving more debt paper, high-interest 
rates, and useless expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

MONOPOLY ON FREEDOM 


I come now to a question of what kind 
of future we are providing for the young 
people. Are we doing what we should 
to preserve for them our national her- 
itage? Or are the young people seeing 
more acutely than we see, that we are 
allowing their heritage to be lost to 
monopoly? 

In this country we have had over 1,500 
manufacturers of passenger automobiles. 
We now have only 5—with 3 of them 
dominating the field. This is not a 
healthy sign. Members of Congress have 
not had the time to give proper consid- 
eration to such problems of growing 
monopolies. Members of Congress are 
sympathetic with small business. They 
know that we must have equality of op- 
portunity in this country, or our demo- 
cratic form of Government will not sur- 
vive. We must protect our way of life 
by preventing extremes either in the 
direction of socialism or fascism. We 
must certainly make sure that the young 
people of the future have a feeling of 
freedom and security. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan for 10 min- 
utes today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Drxogrlr and to include certain 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. REED in two instances. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and to include an 
address by the President of the United 
States made last night at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel in behalf of the reciprocal- 
trade program. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 

Mr. Morano. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska and to include 
a questionnaire. 

Mr. Petty in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price and include a statement is- 
sued today to the press by Mr. DURHAM, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), the remarks he made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
extraneous matters. 

Mr. Boccs (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
rg and to include extraneous mat- 
er. 

Mr. SIKEs. 

Mr. Rosison of New York, 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 10843. An act to amend section 114 
of the Soil Bank Act with respect to com- 
pliance with corn-acreage allotments. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 31, 1958, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1758. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report on the 
conservation reserve program of the Soil 
Bank for 1957, pursuant to Public Law 540, 
84th Congress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1759. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide reve- 
nue for the administration, operation, im- 
provement, and maintenance of the Federal 
airway system, and for other purposes“; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1760. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the sixth report on the ex- 
tent and disposition of United States con- 
tributions to international organizations 
for the fiscal year 1957, pursuant to Public 
Law 806, 8ist Congress (H. Doc. No. 360); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Supplemental report. H. R. 10589. 
A bill making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and sundry gen- 
eral Government agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 

; without amendment (Rept. No. 1332, 
pt. 2). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 64. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Maria Sanford, pre- 
sented by the State of Minnesota, to be placed 
in Statuary Hall; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1579). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 65. Concurrent resolution to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol a statue of Maria Sanford, and to hold 
eeremonies on such occasion; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1580). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Concurrent 
Resolution 233. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring Congressional recognition of the Na- 
tional Railroad Museum to be located at 
Green Bay, Wis.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1581). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 451. Joint resolution authorizing the 
10lst Airborne Division Association to erect 
a memorial in the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1582). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 588. Joint 
resolution making advance procurement of 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1958, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1583). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 11767. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1584). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 11722. A bill to provide compensation 
to the Crow Tribe of Indians for certain 
ceded lands embraced within and otherwise 
required in connection with the Huntley 
reclamation project, Montana, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs . 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 11723. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to the procedure 
for ordering certain members of the Reserve 
components to active duty and the require- 
ments for physical examination of members 
of the Reserve components; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. R. 11724. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of claims for gratuitous national serv- 
ice insurance and compensation or pension, 
on services rendered by the former mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth Army inducted 
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into the USAFFE in 1941 and held in a miss- 
ing status; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 11725. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing for a limited rapid amor- 
tization of expenditures made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and before January 1, 1961, for 
depreciable property; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 11726. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing for a limited rapid amor- 
tization of expenditures made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and before January 1, 1961, 
for depreciable property; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R.11727. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing for a limited rapid amor- 
tization of expenditures made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and before January 1, 1961, for 
depreciable property; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. R. 11728. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing for a limited rapid amor- 
tization of expenditures made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and before January 1, 1961, for 
depreciable property; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 11729. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing for a limited rapid amor- 
tization of expenditures made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and before January 1, 1961, 
for depreciable property; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 11730. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing for a limited rapid amor- 
tization of expenditures made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and before January 1, 1961, 
for depreciable property; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 11731. A bill to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, with respect to the 
practice of “overbooking” passenger space 
reservations; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 11732. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, so as to provide for the 
protection of holders of air carrier reserva- 
tions who are booked for flights which do 
not leave on schedule; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 11733. A bill to provide for partici- 
pation of the United States in the World 
Science-Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., in 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 11734. A bill to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibitions at the World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1961 to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 11735. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary supplementation of State unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. R. 11736. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic salary of postal field service employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 11737. A bill to provide for unem- 
ployment reinsurance grants to the States to 
revise, extend, and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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H. R. 11738. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of employers who 
are engaged in activities affecting interstate 
commerce, to eliminate certain exemptions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. — 

H. R. 11739. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemption of 
& taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 11740. A bill to raise the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, to $1.25 an hour, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H. R. 11741. A bill to reduce the maximum 
workweek under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to 35 hours, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 11742. A bill to amend sections 4355 
(h), 6968 (h), and 9355 (h) of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the Boards of Visitors 
to the United States Military, Naval, and Air 
Force Academies; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 11743. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to permit enlisted mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Corps Reserve to transfer to the Fleet Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on the 
same basis as members of the regular com- 
ponents; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

H. R. 11744. A bill to repeal the dual em- 
ployment statute and amend the dual com- 
pensation statute, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 11745. A bill to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the World Science-Pan- 
Pacific Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1961, to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11746. A bill to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the World 
Science-Pan-Pacific Exposition to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., in 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H. R. 11747. A bill to provide dental treat- 
ment on a recurring basis for certain veterans 
who are in receipt of compensation; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 11748. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit school- 
teachers and administrators to deduct ex- 
penses of attending classes to acquire addi- 
tional training or education; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 11749. A bill to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 2 years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H.R.11750. A bill to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 2 years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 11751. A bill to provide that the 
highway between McCammon, Idaho, and 
Granger Junction, Wyo., shall be a part of 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 11752. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small busi- 
ness by providing for a limited rapid amorti- 
zation of expenditures made after December 
31, 1957, and before January 1, 1961, for 
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depreciable property; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 11753. A bill to provide for the 
transfer to the Department of Agriculture 
of a certain Government-owned alcohol 
plant, for the purchase and use of grains in 
connection with the operation of such plant, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 11754. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that a 
child shall be considered the adopted child 
of a deceased individual where adoption pro- 
ceedings were commenced before such in- 
dividual’s death and are subsequently 
completed by his spouse; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. R. 11755. A bill to reduce the maximum 
workweek under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to 35 hours, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 11756. A bill to raise the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, to $1.25 an hour, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H. R. 11757. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase benefits, to 
increase the earnings includible in comput- 
ing benefits, to eliminate age requirements 
for spouse’s benefits, to reduce retirement 
age (with full benefits for both men and 
women) to 60, to reduce the outside earnings 
permitted without deductions from benefits, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11758. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic salary of postal field service employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 11759. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of employers 
who are engaged in activities affecting inter- 
state commerce, to eliminate certain exemp- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 11760. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income-tax exemptions 
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of a taxpayer (including the exemptions for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 11761. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide for storage by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of sur- 
plus farm commodities made available for 
relief of distress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 11762. A bill to amend Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1953; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 11767. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 588. Joint resolution making 
advance procurement appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to ex- 
pand the use of artificial irrigation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 11763. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Tatsuko Matsuoka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 11764. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Frederick Wiesbauer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 11765. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chester C. Turck; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 11766. A bill for the relief of Epifanio 

Trupiano; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 519. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bills H. R. 6358 and H. R. 6923 with 
accompanying papers to the Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


504. By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Mrs. Harrie 
Sutton, president of the WCTU, Buck- 
hannon, W. Va., and others to urge active 
support of legislation to remove advertising 
on the channels of interstate commerce and 
over the air; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

505. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of members of 
a Sunday school class, Baptist Church of 
Wellsboro, Pa., urging the early enactment 
of H. R. 4835, to prohibit the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages on TV, radio, and in mag- 
azines; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

506. By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Petition of 
the Arkansas Commerce Commission, Little 
Rock, Ark., urging that existing excise tax 
on for-hire transportation be repealed; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

507. By Mr. REUSS: Petition of the League 
of Catholic Home and School Associations, 
archdiocese of Milwaukee, urging the Con- 
gress to adopt H. R. 10873, a bill to enable 
the Federal Government to prosecute per- 
sons who circulate obscene matters through 
the mail, not only in the city where the ma- 
terial is mailed, but also in the cities where 
the offensive matter is received, and there- 
by to broaden and strengthen the powers of 
the Federal Government to stop the send- 
ing of obscene, lewd, or crime-inciting mat- 
ter through the mails; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by the President, Delivered at the 
Dinner Concluding the National Con- 
ference on International Trade Policy, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to include an address by the 
President which was delivered at the 
National Conference on International 
Trade Policy dinner on Thursday, March 
27, 1958: 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, DELIVERED AT THE 
DINNER CONCLUDING THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE Policy, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 27, 1958 
I am honored to join tonight in this great 

gathering of citizens from all parts of the 

Nation, You have come here to demonstrate 


the strength of your support for an enlight- 
ened trade-policy that promotes jobs at home 
and peace in the world. 

My grateful thanks go to you for this mag- 
nificent bipartisan citizen effort to rouse 
Americans to the great stake all of us have in 
widening and deepening the channels of 
world trade. 

This cause that draws us together tonight 
does not readily command the headlines. 
Like so many other good things, the benefits 
of trade are taken for granted and are as- 
sumed somehow to be a normal part of life. 
On the other hand, the special domestic 
problems to which world trade sometimes 
give rise, in terms of impact on particular in- 
dustries, are real and identifiable and de- 
manding of action. 

You and I believe firmly that our recipro- 
cal-trade program is good for America and 
we have an obligation to our fellow citizens 
to set forth our views fairly and convincing- 
ly. If we do so, I am confident that the 
countrywide support of this program will be 
reflected in Congress. That is where fateful 
decisions about its whole future will shortly 
be taken. 

We know that the American people will 
always do what they think is important and 
necessary to do. Our task is to make sure 
the importance of expanding trade is under- 
stood. 


In searching for what is best for 173 mil- 
lion Americans, we must recognize that ques- 
tions concerning reciprocal trade have been 
raised by conscientious Members of Con- 
gress and others, deeply concerned with the 
economic welfare of their particular com- 
munities. On Capitol Hill the most potent 
arguments regarding trade legislation are 
likely to be its effect on the industries of 
specific States and districts. 

So, in the effort to dispel honest doubts 
about the reciprocal-trade legislation's great 
value to the entire Nation, we should first 
hammer home the fact that safeguards in 
the law are being strengthened to cope with 
the uneven impact of import competition. 

We should next point out that the author- 
ity to make trade concessions in the national 
interest is permissive, not mandatory. It 
applies to individual products, and will be 
used only on a case-by-case basis, after full 
review of all the factors involved. 

Likewise, we should present this common- 
sense arithmetic: the defeat of the trade- 
agreements program would destroy far more 
jobs and job opportunities in agriculture, 
manufacturing, and transportation than it 
could possibly preserve. 

We should make everyone aware of the 
deadly peril impending if—through blind- 
ness—America and the free world are robbed 
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of adequate economic defense against Com- 
munist penetration. 

I doubt that anyone would favor tearing 
down our trade program were he to have on 
his conscience full knowledge of such grave 
hazards. 

We can be heartened because in districts, 
States, and Nation a growing majority is 
finding that far stronger reasons can be ad- 
vanced for an effective extension of the 
trade-agreements legislation than the ex- 
cuses made for rejecting or crippling it. 

Both job security and national security 
demand an enlightened trade policy. So 
compelling and justifiable are these indi- 
vidual and collective reasons that even pre- 
vious opponents of reciprocal trade should 
see the need of changing from their former 
position and so measure up to this inescapa- 
ble duty of our day. 

An informed and observant public would 
disapprove of anyone who insisted on cling- 
ing to old ideas which cannot solve crucial 
new problems. But it would welcome and 
praise everyone in public or private life for 
changing his mind in the best interests of 
173 million Americans. 

Now let me be specific. 

Our reciprocal trade program is good for 
America. It strengthens our own economy. 
It strengthens the economy of the free 
world. It reinforces our security against ex- 
ternal danger. 

The United States is the greatest trading 
nation. Last year the world’s export trade 
amounted to about $100 billion. Our share 
was a fifth of that enormous total. This 
vast flow of commerce to and from our shores 
is vital to our economy. 

Consider these facts. 

World trade makes jobs for at least 4½ 
million American workers. At a time of slack 
in the economy like the present these jobs 
should not be placed in jeopardy by crippling 
our trade program. The presence here to- 
night of representatives of the great labor 
organizations of America underscores this 
point. 

Export trade is big, important business. 
It was greater than all consumer purchases 
of furniture and household equipment. It 
was greater than all residential nonfarm 
building, or as great as the sale of all steel 
mill products in this country. Such sample 
facts as these indicate why the great busi- 
ness organizations of America are repre- 
sented here tonight. 

We shipped abroad last year, for example, 
over a tenth of our machine tool production, 
almost a fifth of our motor trucks and 
coaches, and over a quarter of our construc- 
tion and mining equipment. And that is 
why so many manufacturers—small and 
large—are represented here tonight. 

Foreign markets provide an indispensable 
outlet for our farm output. In the most 
recent marketing year, with the aid of special 

over half of our wheat, cotton, 
and rice went abroad. So did over a third of 
our soybean production, a quarter of our to- 
bacco and a fifth of our lard output. Those 
and other farm exports benefited not only 
farmers. The movement required financing, 
inland transportation, storage, and ocean 
transportation for 36 million tons of cargo. 
‘That was enough farm products to fill 800,000 
freight cars and 3,600 cargo ships. Those 
activities mean jobs—lots of jobs. 

And for those who may wonder what the 
connection is between these farm exports 
and our reciprocal trade program let me cite 
this fact: nearly four-fifths of these record 
farm exports went to countries with which 
we have agreements under that program. 
Loss of income from overseas markets would 
deal a hard blow to farm families. Such 
facts as these indicate why the great farm 
organizations of our country are represented 
here tonight. 

This brief review of our huge export busi- 
ness evidences an inescapable truth: trade 
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is good for all America—for its workers, its 
businessmen, and its farmers. 

Now what of the other side of the trade 
coin—imports? 

In discussions of trade problems, some 
people seem to be for exports and against 
imports. They apparently assume that we 
can continue to sell even though we refuse 
to buy. But our farmers, workers, and busi- 
nessmen cannot use drachmas, rupees, lira 
or other foreign currencies. Consequently 
they cannot accept those currencies for 
the goods they ship abroad. They can ac- 
cept only dollars. In the same way, if other 
nations are to buy our exports to them they 
must get dollars earned by their exports to 
us. This means giving them an opportunity 
to sell in the American market on a rea- 
sonable basis. 

Our import needs are great—$13 billion 
last year. We obtained from abroad most of 
our supplies of tin, mica, asbestos, platinum, 
nickel, and newsprint. Part of our require- 
ments for iron ore, petroleum, copper, raw 
wool, bauxite, burlap, and other materials 
must be obtained outside this country. Such 
imports keep our factory wheels turning and 
assembly lines moving for the national de- 
fense. 

We also import foods and manufactured 
goods. They are not as essential to us as 
are industrial materials. Nevertheless, 
Americans want them. They are entitled to 
a reasonable chance to buy them. Selling 
customers what they want is the way Amer- 
ican stores keep in business. And that is 
why representatives of consumer groups are 
here tonight. 

Since imports of manufactured goods are 
the center of much of the trade controversy, 
we should keep one fact clearly in mind: 
Last year we imported $234 billion of manu- 
factured goods and exported 810 billion— 
nearly 4 times as much. Of course, we want, 
under the law, to accord manufacturing in- 
dustries relief from demonstrated injury or 
the threat of injury due to imports. But if 
we seek to do this by ill-advised measures 
such as broad and rigid systems of quotas, 
we should consider the consequences upon 
our four to one interest in exports of these 
goods. We must remember that other coun- 
tries have trade problems too. As we and 
they have learned to our mutual regret, 
everybody can play the costly game of trade 
restrictions. 

The choice is plain: it is reciprocity or 
retaliation. 

Important as our trade program is to build- 
ing a stronger nation here at home, it is 
equally important in building a strong neigh- 
borhood of nations where we can be secure. 

Our first line of defense against potential 
attack is an effective deterrent power widely 
based throughout the free world. The dis- 
persal of this power is a key aspect of our 
defense. But dispersal requires cooperation 
among the free nations—not merely military 
cooperation but in all the ways which make 
our allies strong. 

It may be trite to say that trade is a two- 
way street, but is it trite to say that coopera- 
tive security is a two-way street? By no 
means. Allies need to be sturdy. Sturdy 
allies need progressive economies, not only 
to bear the burden of defensive armaments, 
but also to satisfy the needs and aspirations 
of their people. 

This fact requires a clear understanding 
on our part that, for most of these nations, 
foreign trade is vital to their economies. 
Some are limited in natural resources, their 
markets at home are much smaller. In 
many instances their economies are much 
less developed. Trade is truly their eco- 
nomic lifeblood. The United States must 
continue to make it possible for them to 
trade with others and with us on a reason- 
able basis. 

The American people have long been 
keenly aware of the Communist military 
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threat. They are determined to maintain 
ample retaliatory power to deter armed 
aggression. But we must make certain that 
our people clearly recognize the danger of 
the Communist economic drive among de- 
veloping countries—offering the carrot and 
hiding the stick. 

That danger is real and is growing. The 
Communists are deterred from military ad- 
venture by the defensive forces we and our 
partners and allies have built. They now 
seek, through economic penetration and 
subversion, their purposes of ceaseless 
expansion. 

The danger of the Soviet economic offen- 
sive is clear: To the leaders of Communist 
imperialism economic relations are merely 
another means of gaining control over na- 
tions that became economically dependent 
upon the Communist bloc. 

It is the Communist system that the 
Kremlin is determined to export. 

It is the system of economic freedom that 
the Kremlin is determined to destroy. 

If, through utilizing trade and aid they 
can tempt free nations one by one into their 
spider web, they will have paved the way for 
political victory. And—they will have made 
progress toward their great goal of economic 
encirclement of the United States. 

Though its resources do not by any means 
match our own, the Soviet Union is enabled 
by despotic concentration to use them 
effectively for special purposes. By forced 
investment, heavy industrialization and the 
repression of consumer needs, the Soviet 
bloc is producing on a growing scale the 
goods and capital equipment which many 
of the newer nations must have for their 
own economic development. 

The Soviet capacity to export is coupled 
by a willingness to import. It is offering to 
receive raw materials and other products 
which free nations have to sell. Thus the 
Communist bloc holds out the prospect of 
becoming an important supplier of capital 
and equipment to free nations and a large 
market for their surplus products. 

Communism, like all forms of dictator- 
ship, is a reactionary movement. Yet re- 
action has, more than once in the past, en- 
joyed periods of marked success. Can we be 
sure that reactionary communism will not 
succeed in tempting many nations to ex- 
change freedom for glittering—and some- 
times realistic—opportunities for material 
betterment? 

We cannot at all be sure of this unless 
we see to it that economic freedom is allowed 
to operate effectively, that the benefits of 
economic advance in the free world are dif- 
fused and spread to others. 

This means trade. 

If free nations cannot find room and op- 
portunity to trade within the free world, they 
will surely, inexorably turn to trade with the 
Communist world. 

For to live they must trade. It’s as simple 
as that. 

This brings us directly to the proposals 
for the extension of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. This program was inaugurated by a 
great American, Cordell Hull, almost a quar- 
ter of a century ago. It has been extended 
and strengthened no less than 10 times. It 
has become a prime impetus to economic 
cooperation and to flourishing trade. It 
strengthens freedom against despotism. 

To move forward along the road on which 
we have thus far advanced, I have recom- 
mended to the Congress a 5-year extension 
of the Trade Agreement Act. I have re- 
quested authority to negotiate reductions in 
tariffs, on the basis of the peril-point pro- 
cedure, by 5 percent of existing rates a year, 
during this interval. I have further recom- 
mended strengthening the escape-clause 
and peril-point procedures to recognize more 
fully and promptly the need for relief in 
cases where injury to a domestic industry 
due to trade concessions is established under 
the law. 
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This program has been attacked as both 
too little and too much—which may suggest 
that it is about right. 

In my opinion the authority requested in 
the bills introduced by Representatives MILLs 
and Kean, embodying my proposals, is nec- 
essary to the continued success of the pro- 
gram. So, too, is the 5-year extension period 
essential to the continuity and stability of 
our trade relations. 

There is a mistaken belief spread among 
some people that the Administration’s 5-year 
proposal was merely introduced as a bar- 
gaining position. Let me set the record 
straight. It is a proposal dictated by the 
facts. 

Among these facts is a special one: a great 
common market is now being formed by six 
nations of Western Europe. These countries 
will in due course eliminate all barriers to 
trade among themselves and act toward 
others as a single economy. That means a 
common tariff applying to imports from the 
rest of the world, including the United 
States. It is expected that important steps 
toward this common tariff will become effec- 
tive during 1962—up to 4% years from the 
renewal date of our reciprocal trade legis- 
lation this summer, If we are to serve the 
interests of American buyers and sellers, the 
President must have from the Congress ade- 
quate authority for sufficient time to pre- 
pare for and conduct negotiations with the 
common market authorities. In the na- 
tional interest this timetable dictates a min- 
imum extension of the law for 5 years. 

The good of America will not be served by 
just any kind of extension bill. It must be 
a good bill. It must be an effective bill. 
Such a bill is before the Congress. 

The issue before the Congress and the 
American people in this spring of 1958 is a 
momentous one: Will we through apathy or 
ignorance see our trade program killed out- 
right or gutted by amendments? Will we 
weaken ourselves by returning to the law of 
the jungle in trade relations between na- 
tions? 

Or will the program be extended and 
strengthened? 

The choice is clear. 

Irepeat: This program is good for America. 

It is good for America on straight pocket- 
book grounds. It is good today because it 
will help protect millions of jobs. It is good 
tomorrow because more trade means more 
jobs. 

It is good for America, too, because it helps 
build the road to peace. I believe this pro- 
gram is vital to our national security. Re- 
treat on this program would make danger- 
ously difficult the holding together of our 
alliances and collective security arrange- 
ments. 

Less trade means more trouble. 

We cannot find safety in economic isola- 
tionism at a time when the world is shrink- 
ing. For us to cower behind new trade walls 
of our own building would be to abandon a 
great destiny to those less blind to the 
events and tides now surging in the affairs 
of men. 

America will not choose that road, for it is 
a downward leading road to a diminishing 
America—isolated, encircled and at bay in a 
world made over in the image of an alien 
philosophy. 

Rather, America will move forward 
strongly along the clear road to greater 
strength at home, expanding trade with other 
free nations, greater security and oppor- 
tunity in a friendlier world for this and suc- 
ceeding generations, 

This is a great and continuing mission in 
which you and I and every American can have 
apart. Wecan serve it today by keeping our 
country firmly on its chosen course of foster- 
ing life-giving trade among the nations. 
And on that same course we shall move ever 
nearer to permanent security and to an en- 
during peace with right and justice for all. 
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Public Activity of the New Soviet 
Ambassador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a letter I sent to the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
on March 3, 1958, and a copy of the 
reply I received from Secretary Dulles 
under date of March 24, 1958: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
The Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Duties: I notice (with 
mixed interest) that the new Soviet Am- 
bassador to our country is quite active in 
many directions, and appears to adopt and 
follow the role of what might descriptiveiy 
be termed “hail fellow, well met.” I note 
from the newspapers that he has appeared 
and spoken at some gatherings, and that 
further appearances are scheduled by him 
for the future. This letter is not to convey 
to you any views of mine in opposition to 
such freedom on his part, although I am 
sure he would not follow such a course with- 
out the knowledge, consent or directions of 
his Government, probably the latter. 

The purpose of this letter is to make in- 
quiry of you as to whether or not the So- 
viet Union affords the same freedom of ac- 
tion and expression to our Ambassador there. 
or to members of our Embassy at Moscow. 

I would like to find out if the Soviet Union 
permits groups within the Soviet Union to 
invite our Ambassador or members of our 
Embassy to address them and, if so, under 
the conditions of freedom of speech that the 
Soviet Ambassador enjoys here. Also, if it 
is permitted, if our Ambassadors or members 
of our Embassy have received an invitation. 

If not permitted to address groups, or if 
groups within the Soviet Union are not al- 
lowed to invite him, or fear to do so, or if 
an invitation has never been received by our 
Ambassador there, or members of our Em- 
bassy either, I think the same could be 
capitalized to our good advantage. I think 
if the situation develops (if denied now) 
where our Ambassador or members of our 
Embassy are asked to address groups or gath- 
erings in the Soviet Union, we could gain 
advantage from it. 

If it is a fact that our Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the Soviet Union are barred 
from addressing groups there, either by a 
direct order from the Soviet Union, or the 
Communist Party, therein, or by fear of 
groups within the Soviet Union to extend 
an invitation that, owing to the liberty 
granted to the Soviet Ambassador here, could 
be used to excellent advantage. 

With kind personal regards, Iam 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Majority Leader. 

P. S.: I think there are more people in 
the Soviet Union who really want liberty 
than there are Americans who prefer com- 
munism. It is my opinion that we would be 
the big gainer if our Ambassador or members 
of the Embassy could address groups within 
the Soviet Union and, particularly, if groups 
or organizations in the Soviet Union did not 
fear extending such an invitation. 

J. W. McC. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: Thank you for your 
letter of March 3. 

The Department has also noted the con- 
siderable public activity of the new Soviet 
Ambassador and his staff and particularly 
their speaking appearances. The American 
Ambassador and his staff in Moscow have 
not in the past enjoyed similar opportuni- 
ties. 

On national anniversaries, during state 
visits of foreign dignitaries and on some 
other similar occasions, the chiefs of some 
of the other non-Communist missions in 
Moscow have spoken on the television sta- 
tion. Some non-Communist Ambassadors 
have also spoken publicly to various groups 
in Moscow. In recent years no invitations 
have been extended either to the American 
Ambassador or to any member of his staff 
to speak in any public forum to the Soviet 
people. 

The fact that some other diplomats have 
spoken publicly in Moscow suggests that 
legal deterrents are not the major reason for 
the failure of Soviet groups to invite the 
American Ambassador or members of his 
staff to speak. It is more likely that the re- 
luctance of Soviet citizens to issue such in- 
vitations reflects a common understanding 
that the Soviet Government has taken an 
unfavorable attitude toward such contact 
between its people and the representatives 
of this Government. 

We have taken and are continuing to take 
steps to remedy this situation. The agree- 
ment on cultural exchange which we signed 
with the Soviet Union January 27 provides 
for negotiated exchanges of broadcasts be- 
tween the two countries. We are inform- 
ing the Soviet Government that we consider 
Ambassador Menshikov’s radio and televi- 
sion appearances within the spirit of that 
agreement and that we will expect the ex- 
tension of reciprocal facilities to Ambassa- 
dor Thompson in Moscow. 

Some of the other public activities of the 
Soviet Ambassador and his staff are not en- 
compassed by the agreement. I refer par- 
ticularly to the speeches to private groups 
and the conversations with prominent 
United States persons. Here, too, we are 
calling the attention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the less favorable treatment ac- 
corded our Embassy personnel, but in this 
area the force of Congressional and public 
opinion could prove most helpful. The So- 
viet leaders do not usually respond with 
marked sensitivity to the expression of pub- 
lic approval. But public exposure of So- 
viet behavior at variance with accepted 
norms, such as the isolation of our diplo- 
mats in this case, may have a favorable ef- 
fect on Soviet conduct. 

I hope that this will answer the question 
that you posed in your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


Temporary Additional Unemployment 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 
Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, March 26, 1958, I introduced leg- 


islation, H. R. 11679, embodying the 
administration’s recommendations for 
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changing the unemployment compensa- 
tion program so as to provide supple- 
mental benefits to individuals who have 
exhausted benefit entitlement. I have 
introduced this administration request 
as the ranking Republican member of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means so that the proposal would be 
available in legislation form for public 
study and for consideration during the 
forthcoming hearings scheduled by the 
committee on this subject. It will be 
recalled that these hearings were an- 
nounced on March 18, 1958, for 3 hearing 
days, March 28 and 31, and April 1. 

It is my expectation that during the 
course of these hearings the committee 
will hear testimony on this bill and other 
bills having a similar purpose that are 
pending before the committee. Such 
public hearings and any executive ses- 
sions that may follow the conclusion of 
the public hearings will afford oppor- 
tunity for a thorough consideration of 
the legislative proposals with respect to 
any need for providing such a supple- 
mentary benefit program and will afford 
opportunity for consideration of the best 
way to safeguard State unemployment 
compensation systems from Federal 
encroachment. 

My sponsorship of this legislation 
should not be construed to reflect pre- 
judged support of the proposal in ad- 
vance of its thorough study in public 
hearings. As I have indicated, my spon- 
sorship of this legislation occurred by 
virtue of my position as ranking Republi- 
can member on the committee to which 
the legislation would be referred. 

Title II of the bill pertains to the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act and 
it may be appropriate that this subject 
should come within the cognizance of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Providing Temporary Additional Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the unemployment situation in 
the railroad industry has become truly 
alarming. In January 1958, average 
employment on class I railroads dropped 
to 886,000, the lowest for any month 
since the monthly employment reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were started in 1920. In February, aver- 
age employment dropped further by 
24,000 to a total of 862,000. Capital ex- 
penditures of the railroads for this year 
are expected to be 38 percent below 1957, 
and this means still fewer rail jobs. 

The Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act provides that the maximum 
number of days of unemployment within 
a benefit year—fiscal year beginning 
July 1—for which benefits may be paid 
to an employee shall be 130 days. How- 
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ever, the total amount of benefits which 
may be paid to such an employee within 
a benefit year may not exceed his com- 
pensation in the base—calendar—year. 

A record amount of more than $20 
million in unemployment insurance ben- 
efits was paid out in January 1958 to 
160,000 unemployed railroad workers ac- 
cording to the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Some 144,000 unemployed work- 
ers were on the insurance rolls during 
the week ending March 1. This decrease 
was due largely to the fact that almost 
18,000 unemployed workers had already 
exhausted their rights to such benefits. 
It is anticipated by the Board that 
49,000 unemployed workers will have 
exhausted their rights to benefits in the 
benefit year ending June 30, 1958. Dur- 
ing the benefit year beginning July 1, 
1958, some 65,000 unemployed railroad 
workers will exhaust their rights to un- 
ployment benefits. 

The Congress must do everything in 
its power to help these unfortunate rail- 
road workers, and their families. I sug- 
gest, Mr. Speaker, that the least we can 
do is to provide additional unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to those who 
have already exhausted their rights to 
such benefits. 

I, therefore, propose, in a bill, H. R. 
11620, which I introduced on March 25, 
to provide temporary unemployment in- 
surance benefits to railroad workers for 
an additional 130 days for those who 
have already exhausted their benefit 
rights since July 1, 1957, and for those 
who will exhaust their benefit rights 
during the benefit year beginning July 1, 
1958. My bill authorizes an appropria- 
tion of money in the Treasury to pay for 
those additional temporary benefits, in- 
cluding the administrative expenses 
resulting from the provisions of this act. 


Jacob Manch, Doolittle Raider, Killed in 
Crash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28,1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr Speaker, it is with 
regret that I must make the announce- 
ment that Jacob E. (Shorty) Manch, 
lieutenant colonel, USAF, 10653A, one 
of the famed Doolittle Tokyo raiders, 
was killed in a T-33 aircraft accident at 
approximately 10:55 a. m., March 24, 
1958, near Las Vegas, Nev. 

I was privileged to be a guest of the 
Doolittle Tokyo raiders at their annual 
reunion at Fort Walton Beach, Fla., last 
year. This was a homecoming for the 
raiders in that they conducted their 
initial training for the raid at Eglin 
Field, Fla., in February and March of 
1942. The reunion was a memorable 
occasion for me. I hold these men in 
highest esteem for their valor and bray- 
ery in one of the most historic combat 
events of World War II, and so forth, 
and so on. 
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Colonel Manch was one of the famous 
Doolittle raiders who survived the epic 
1942 attack on Japan and who saw other 
combat action during the remainder of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 
He was killed while on a routine instru- 
ment training flight from Nellis Air 
Force Base when his T-33 jet trainer 
flamed out. He safely ejected himself 
from the aircraft but did not have 
enough altitude to open his parachute in 
time. His body landed about 300 yards 
from the scattered wreckage of the air- 
craft. 

Ironically, Colonel Manch was prepar- 
ing for the annual reunion of the Doo- 
little raiders, scheduled for next month 
in Las Vegas. He was cochairman and 
responsible for much of the planning. 
He was instrumental in obtaining a sur- 
plus B-25 aircraft from the Air Force 
and having it modified by North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., to Tokyo raid config- 
uration for presentation during the re- 
union to the Air Force Museum, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. His death 
leaves 58 living members of the original 
80 crewmen who took off from the air- 
craft carrier Hornet on April 18, 1942, to 
bomb Tokyo. 

During his military career Colonel 
Manch received many awards and deco- 
rations, including the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, Air Medal, Chinese Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Presidential Unit 
Citation, and various campaign awards. 

Colonel Manch was transferred to Nel- 
lis Air Force Base in September 1953, 
where he served as base operations 
officer and later as base inspector with 
the 3595th Combat Crew Training Wing. 

He is survived by his wife Mrs. Lee 
M. Manch, 3017 Beechwood Place, Las 
Vegas, and his father, Mr. Martin. G. 
Manch, 223 Lewis Street, Staunton, Va. 
I am sure that the entire Congress 
shares my regret over the untimely 
death of Colonel Manch and that I 
speak for all of us when I extend deep 
sympathy to his wife and father in their 
bereavement. 


The Armed Services Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28,1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that transportation 
difficulties made it impossible for me to 
be here on Tuesday last to vote on H. R. 
11470 to adjust the method of computing 
basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services. Had I been present, I would 
have supported the measure. 

At the same time, I think even the 
majority of the House who favor this 
measure should not lose sight of the fact 
that just as man does not live by bread 
alone, neither do the truly effective mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. There are 
still many ills in our Defense Establish- 
ment which require correction, and 
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which will not be cured merely by addi- 
tional pay. To those who share this sen- 
timent, I would suggest the reading of 
two excellent articles, One in Newsweek 
of February 17, 1958, concerning morale 
in the Armed Forces. The second is en- 
titled “A Combat Veteran Sounds Off,” 
by Col. E. B. Crabill in the April issue 
of Harper’s magazine. 


Fair-Trade Law Will Help Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include for print- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
testimony on my bill, H. R. 10847, which 
I presented to the subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. This measure is designed to 
protect independent smaller businesses 
from unfair competition and to strength- 
en the Nation’s economy, and in this 
connection Members of the Congress are 
urged to give this legislation their sym- 
pathetic consideration. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS M. 
PELLY, REPUBLICAN, WASHINGTON STATE, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 
AND FINANCE, INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE, IN SUPPORT oF H. R. 
10847 
Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and 

members of the committee for giving me the 

privilege to appear and speak for my bill, 

H. R. 10847, a bill proposed to bring back into 

our domestic economy some semblance of law 

and order in the retail field as it relates to 
trademarked brand merchandise. 

The Chicago Daily News of March 11, 1958, 
carried an article by Sylvia Porter from 
which I quote: 

“Price wars which have followed the aban- 
donment of fair trade on small appliances 
may be building plenty of business for the 
big stores, and they're certainly giving con- 
sumers a chance to grab some bargains, but 
the wars also are dooming small appliance 
retailers the Nation over.” 

The newspaper article referred to the House 
Small Business Committee’s prediction in 
January 1957 that if small-business failures 
and big-business expansions continue at the 
rate of the previous 5 years, most of the dis- 
tribution and service business of the Nation 
and all manufacturing business within 18 
years would be controlled by giant corpora- 
tions. 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, let me say big- 
ness is not anything to apologize for, except 
when failures of small independent busi- 
nesses are a contributing cause to size. I be- 
lieve the backbone of our competitive econ- 
omy and of free enterprise is the neighbor- 
hood or family type of business, the inde- 
pendent operator with a few employees, and 
the smaller concern. This is the kind of store 
whose policies conform to the grassroots 
ideas of service and profit incentive and offer 
customers year in and year out responsibility. 
This is the kind of business that gives Amer- 
ica its high living standard. 

Iam aware, of course, of the theory where- 
by certain economists believe that the cure 
to the present recession lies in attracting 
consumers and the public by price adjust- 
ments; in other words, to draw people into 
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the market places to unload inventories and 
by stimulating ases to overcome a psy- 
chological public attitude of restraint. 

However, Mr. Chairman, if such action was 
instituted, it would in no way disturb the 
planning outlined in my bill or similar bills 
before the Congress. In other words, what 
my bill proposes is to protect trademarked 
brand merchandise and nothing beyond that. 
Even if this is accomplished through an act 
of Congress, it does not create any monopoly 
where there is competitive merchandise 
minus trademarked brands in the open mar- 
ket. In many instances, these large cor- 
porate chains merchandise their own brands 
so this means this is a free and open mar- 
ket for John Q. Public to be served through. 

A wretched price situation existed in the 
early thirties in the depression days where 
advertised trademarked brands were used 
as loss leaders and, in most instances, these 
trademarked brands were sold at less than 
cost with the hope of attracting buyers into 
the establishment; where they sold un- 
branded merchandise, and the public did not 
gain and independent retail establishments 
were severly injured. 

The Congress, realizing this situation, in 
or around 1937 enacted the Tydings-Miller 
law. This law held good for some few years, 
until action of the Supreme Court nullified 
certain sections of the law and then left the 
field wide open again for certain classes of 
retailers to use trademarked brands as loss 
leaders, all at the expense of the trade- 
marked brand manufacturer himself, and 
secondly, injuring competent efficient inde- 
pendent trade. 

Then, again, the Congress, realizing the 
injury sustained in the nullification of the 
Tydings-Miller law on certain sections of the 
law, by legislation instituted the McGuire 
Act, the national law. 

There's no need, Mr. Chairman, for me to 
go into what took place from that moment 
on. The record speaks for itself but inde- 
pendent retailers find themselves in the 
same position now, in fact, now even worse 
than under what existed prior to 1937. 

During the hearings on the McGuire Act, 
there was a statement made by I believe a 
competent witness who appeared before the 
committee. I believe his background was in 
industry for over a quarter of a century as 
an independent retailer, and it will be found 
in his remarks before this committee that 
he mentioned that all fair-trade legislation 
did was to place competition where it right- 
fully belongs, with the producer of trade- 
marked brands. I am referring to the testi- 
mony of Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business. Many of my colleagues 
are well acquainted with the gentleman and 
know of his experience in small business. 

You and I know that the Nations buyers 
are being fooled in trading areas with these 
so-called discount houses. Of course they 
feature trademarked brand merchandise in 
most instances. The responsibility for their 
existence is largely due to weak sales policies 
of the trademarked brand merchandise man- 
ufacturer. In other words, the producer in 
his greed for volume has no real interest as 
to where his merchandise is sold so long as 
he, the producer, gets the volume. That 
might be a fine situation with those pro- 
ducers of trademarked brands if they car- 
ried on their overall policy exclusively with 
discount houses, but it would appear to me 
that where they seek other retailers to han- 
dle their merchandise and expect those re- 
tallers to create public acceptance, then 
there is some reason for the Congress to write 
into law as it applies to interstate commerce 
some justifiable protection for many hun- 
dreds of thousands of independent retailers 
handling trademarked brand merchandise 
throughout the Nation. 

Before coming to Congress, I operated a 
retail stationery business and in my time I 
have signed a good many fair trade agree- 
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ments with manufacturers. To stay in busi- 
ness and pay half-decent wages and not go 
bankrupt it is essential to average certain 
gross profits. To give a 20-percent discount 
requires doing almost twice the volume one 
would otherwise do. 

The other day I came across some of my 
old figures. The store gross profit percentage 
which is before expenses were deducted was 
36.88 percent. The percentage of expense 
was 34.32. So, in this case the profit before 
tax and nonoperating costs was 2.56 percent 
of sales. 

Thus it is with a smaller business, there is 
hardly enough profit and frequently losses, 
so there is little incentive to encourage a 
businessman to continue. Always there is 
the temptation to sell out and go to work 
for a big fellow or chain and thereby avoid 
the long hours, worry and risk, and probably 
make more money at the end of the year. 

But it will be a sad day for this Nation 
and its basic economy without the individ- 
ual smaller firms. That, however, is the 
trend and what will happen without fair 
trade laws, in my opinion, to allow for pro- 
tection of quality of merchandise and trade 
brands and against ruthless price cutting by 
powerful monopolistic concerns with prac- 
tices designed deliberately to eliminate com- 
petition—often by selling below cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be on record so 
there can be no misunderstanding, that I 
will not be interested in sponsoring any leg- 
islation that would create a monopoly, 
whether the monopoly applied to a large 
segment or small segment in our economy. 
My legislation would not create that situ- 
ation. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, if I thought 
that my legislation would open up the door 
for collusion between producer and retailer 
or through groups of retailers, then I say to 
you and members of the committee, I would 
ask you to vote down the legislation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is my hope and 
trust for the good of efficlent independent 
business, not alone in my State and District 
but throughout the Nation, that this com- 
mittee report out sound and workable legis- 
lation as we cannot permit independent 
business in the various communities 
throughout the Nation to be destroyed 
through the ruinous vicious unfair compe- 
tition, all tending to create a monopoly. 

I might add one other thought. I do be- 
lieve that if consistent vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust laws had been carried out 
by the Government consistently during the 
past 50 years, there never would have been 
any need for my legislation or similar legis- 
lation now before your committee. 

Thank you. 


Statement of Hon. Carl T. Durham, Chair- 
man, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, on Soviet Union Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with a statement by the Honorable CARL 
T. DURHAM, chairman, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, on nuclear-weapons 
tests in the Soviet Union. 

The statement follows: 


Representative Cart T. DURHAM, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
today labeled the recent series of Soviet 
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nuclear-weapons tests and the anticipated 
announcement by the U. S. S. R. of a uni- 
lateral suspension of further tests before 
scheduled United States tests start next 
month as the height of hypocrisy, bad faith, 
and dishonesty. 

Commenting on the intensity of Soviet 
tests within the past several months, sev- 
eral of them in the megaton range, Chairman 
DurHam observed: 

“The performance of the Soviet leader- 
ship in ordering intensive testing of nuclear 
weapons for the past several months while 
holding itself out as the champion of all 
who seek a cessation of such tests is a classic 
example of insincerity and a vivid demon- 
stration for all the world to see of Soviet 


To those who have been reluctant to ques- 
tion Soviet testing policies while criticizing 
the United States for its own tests, Congress- 
man Dunham remarked: 

“Let no one be fooled about the real in- 
tentions of the Soviet leadership. Their 
treacherous record speaks for itself. While 
Soviet propaganda has been reaching a cre- 
scendo these past 2 months in demanding 
immediate cessation of tests by the West, 
the Soviet Union exploded 3 nuclear weapons 
in the megaton range within a period of 5 
days (February 23-February 27) and six more 
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nuclear weapons in a period of 9 days (March 
14-March 22). These are in addition to five 
other Soviet test explosions in the August- 
December period, making a total of 14 since 
August 1957. 

“It is significant to note,” he said, “that 
the United States has announced all of its 
nuclear-weapons tests in advance to the 
world. The Soviets have announced none, 
The United States is inviting members of 
the United Nations, including the Soviet 
Union, to one of its tests in the Pacific next 
month. The U. S. S. R. has never done so. 
The United States Congress, through the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, held ex- 
tensive public hearings last spring on the 
nature and effects of radioactive fallout to 
inform the public and place the problem in 
perspective. The Soviets have never done so.” 

Then he added: “I am sure all my col- 
leagues on the Joint Committee and the 
other Members of Congress devoutly hope 
for, and are working for, the day when an 
effective and workable disarmament agree- 
ment is reached between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc, including the cessation of 
nuclear-weapons tests. But such an agree- 
ment must be concluded in good faith by 
both sides. It is evident that the Soviets 
have a long way to go in demonstrating such 
good faith to the people of the world.” 


AEC announcements regarding Soviet nuclear weapons tests (Aug. 23, 1957- 
egy 20 and Mar. 22, 1958) 


Date of AEC Date of Soviet tests Range of yield 
press release 
Aug. 28, 1057 | Aug. 22, 1987 Detonation of substantial size. 
Sept. 9, 1957 | Within the past 2 days. Nuclear weapons test of moderate intensity. This appears to be the 
2d test in a series which began Aug, 22. 
Sept. 25, 1957 Detonation in the mogaton range. 3d nuclear explosion in the 
U. 8. 8. R. announced by the United States since Aug. 22. 
Oct. 11,1957 Anathe test conducted in Soviet series. Latest test was a small ex- 
osion, 
Dec, Soviet Union is continuing its testing of nuclear weapons. Most 
e icant nuclear explosion Soeutred Dec. 28. (No announcement re 
yield.) 
Feb. 23,1958 | Feb. 23, 1958 Soviets conducted weapons test today.. The yield was In the megaton 
range, 
Feb. 27, 1958 (2 tests) Soviets have conducted 2 more ney — eld explosions in current series, 
n Today's test explosions were both in the megaton range, and 
brought to ra the number of Soviet large-yield nuclear explosions in 
the past 5 days. 
Mar, 14, 1958 | Mar. 14, 1958 (2 tests) Uni States has detected 2 Soviet nuclear weapons tests today. 
Neither test was In the megaton renee 
Mar. 15,1968 | Mar. 15, 1958..-............. Soviets today conducted another nuclear weapons test. The yield 
Section. ara further nuelear teste Oe the Sovict Government, iat 
ss tection o urther nu e Sov A 
SEAR Foren MEAR: 20, 31,1008 co Mar. 20 and the energy yield was small. The 2d occurred 
: nica biadota we By tha Soviet Ceverntant was detested 
225. The test of another weapon by vie v 
r today. This detonation, which appears to have been in the medium 


range, is the 3d in the past 3 days and the 6th in the past 9 days, 


Address by the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


* OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ord, I include the remarks of the Honor- 
able Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, at a din- 
ner of the national conference of or- 
ganizations on international trade policy, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, March 27, 1958: 

As we consider the renewal of our recipro- 
eal trade legislation there are some things we 
had better understand. In our dangerous 
world of ignorance this deadly self-decep- 
tion is fatal. 

Machines have shrunk distance. The 
world, we say, is smaller than ever before. 
It is smaller, too, in another way that must 


concern us. It contains less room than be- 
fore for political error on our part and none 
for political stupidity. 

We are experiencing a disquieting reces- 
sion. Yesterday jobs hunted Americans. 
Today Americans hunt jobs, The Federal 
Government is now taking steps to make 
tomorrow better than today. Men differ as 
to what to do and when to do it. But none 
think we should let nature take its course, 
even if it takes us to the graveyard. 

We hope, and we believe, that measures 
taken and to be taken will halt the reces- 
sion and reverse the course of our economy. 
But there is one thing we ought not do, even 
if it is being pressed upon us from several 
quarters. We ought not to return to the 
mistakes of the 1930’s when, business then 
bad, we used the tariff to keep the world 
from our door. That was an unrelieved dis- 
aster. Today the repetition of that error 
could be fatal to us and to all free men. Yet 
some of our businessmen are trying to com- 
mit us to it, and they have sent lobbyists to 
Washington to press their case. 

Here let me say this about our foreign 
trade. In terms of men working it is of 
overwhelming importance. It gives jobs to 
4.5 million men, But if, on the other hand, 
all tariffs should be removed—something 
that nobody proposes to do—the jobs of 
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only 200,000 men would be hazarded. Why, 
then, jeopardize the greater for the smaller? 

Sometimes, however, we seem to behave 
Hke a child who, forgetting the pain of 
yesterday's burning, today looks for a bigger 
fire and a hotter flame. 

Many of us think little about our foreign 
trade. Perhaps this is because it goes on 
outside of our vision, unlike the trade of 
supermarkets and stores. But the men 
whose business it is to watch business trends 
are giving the state of our foreign trade 
their rapt attention because they know how 
important it is to the pocketbooks of us 
all, V; 
Thus our exports for January 1958 were 
valued at $1.5 billion; exports that gave em- 
ployment to tens of thousands of men 
everywhere in the country. Fortunately our 
foreign trade is continuing at a high level. 
This is always good for us. It is doubly 
good in a time of domestic recession. 

There is an old saying that a thing is 
never too often repeated which is never suf- 
ficiently learned. After 80 centuries of in- 
ternational trade you might think everybody 
knew, and lived by the knowledge, that you 
cannot sell if you do not buy. But this 
seems to have escaped some of our business- 
men, although they control enterprises 
whose transactions are in the billions. I 
hope that they learn the facts of interna- 
tional economic life. But I don't want them 
to learn at the expense of 170 million Ameri- 
cans, 

These men-—to.hear them tell it—are free 
enterprise champions. They shout social- 
ism when their Government builds a dam 
or curbs the excesses of monopoly. But 
such so-called free enterprisers don’t want 
to be part of an economic system that is 
truly enterprising and truly free. They 
want a system fenced in and roped off with 
prohibitive tariffs, and inside the corral a 
nation of captive consumers who must buy 
at their noncompetitive prices; noncom- 
petitive at least with the other producers 
of the world. 

These men, rich and powerful beyond the 
dimensions of their predecessors, are alleged- 
ly capitalists. But their behavior is that of 
anticapitalists. Hence they are potentially: 
more dangerous to us than Communists 
among us because while we can stop the 
Communists as enemies of our system the 
anticapitalists, rich and respectable, have 
society’s unwitting sanction and unknowing 
support, 

These are harsh words. I regret the neces- 
sity that compels me to use them. But 
when our huge chemical industry, for 
example, strikes out against the foundations 
of our trade as it seeks ever higher tariffs and 
so strikes against the foundations of our 
national security, one has the duty to speak 
plainly. 

The chemical industry's sales now run at 
the rate of $24 billion annually, This exceeds 
the total imports and exports of Great 
Britain. It is almost five times greater than 
the total imports and exports of Japan. And 
these are two of the world’s greatest trading 
8 natlons who are our friends and 
allies. 

The chemical industry, moreover, exports 
more than flve times as much as it imports. 
It hardly then seems to qualify as an infant 
industry that would perish without the pro- 
tecting arms of Uncle Sam. 

I repeat now what Mr. Cordell Hull, then 
Secretary of State, said in 1936. For today 
some men are trying to recreate the situation 
of 25 years ago. Mr. Hull said: 

“Instead of promoting our domestic econ- 
omy, every time we shut out some dribbling 
little import by having unreasonably high 
barriers to commerce, we have caused other 
countries to do the same thing from three to 
five fold. 

“Whenever we find a dime’s worth of some- 
thing coming in on the Pacific coast, we want 
to put an embargo of some kind to enable 
some person on the Atlantic coast to pro- 
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duce that thing at four times the price and 
pay its way across to the Pacific coast and 
supply some few people who may want to 
buy it, instead of letting some products come 
here from abroad to pay for our surplus agri- 
cultural products and surplus automobiles 
and other surpluses. There is no other way 
to pay for them except by methods of that 
kind.” 

I have sometimes asked myself this 
question: If the United States cannot offer 
the world leadership, whom would we expect 
to do so? 

Cordell Hull asked the same question long 
ago. His answer is relevant to today’s strug- 
gle over the scope and continuance of our 
reciprocal trade treaties. He said: 

“Who is going to take a lead in proclaim- 
ing a broader program for economic rehabili- 
tation both at home and as an example to 
other countries? Shall we sit still, with the 
nations of the world looking to us to furnish 
that program as the wealthiest nation in 
the world? Or shall we sit back and wait 
fof some second- or third- or fourth-rate 
country to move out in front of us and take 
the leadership? 

“I think about what a horrible alternative 
it is for us to go forward with no particular 
objective and depending largely on blind, 
dumb, nationalistic methods and policies 
that are getting us nowhere.” 

Today, if we should enact blind, dumb, 
nationalistic policies, leadership of the world 
would not go to some second-rate power, it 
would go to a first-rate power; the power 
that is challenging us everywhere in every 
area of human activity: the Soviet Union. 

This is the first time that we have been 
so challenged. This is the first time that 
we, an aggressively competitive people who 
praise the uses of competition, have ever 
been called upon to meet a competition that 
is unrelenting and deadly. And as it is 
total competition it can be met only by 
total response. 

Few would be silly enough to call the 
Soviet Union technologically backward, 
Tactically it possesses an attribute of great 
strength: flexible inflexibility. Nothing 
turns it from its goal of conquering the 
world. But its methods vary as circumstance 
dictates or opportunity offers. 

Thus it constantly arms, But equally con- 
stantly it attempts to gain the world through 
methods other than arms. Foremost among 
the methods it is now pursuing are trade 
and aid; trade with countries that must 
trade to live or to satisfy the growing de- 
mands of thelr awakened people; aid to 
countries that need aid to bring themselves 
quickly into the industrial 20th century. 

In such a struggle we might clutter space 
with satellites and crowd the seas with sub- 
marines to no avail. No weapons will be 
decisive if the Soviet Union should turn our 
economic flanks; if our friends, and those 
who would be our friends, are lost to us on 
the economic field by desertion, by isola- 
tion, or loss of confidence in our leadership. 

It will profit us nothing if we gain the 
moon and lose the earth to the Russians. 

I don't despair of meeting Russian com- 
petition. I despair only of our halfhearted 
attempts to meet it, The resources of the 
Free World exceed those of the Communist 
world. The productivity of the Free World 
far exceeds the productivity of the Com- 
munist world. Nobody knows how far we 
might go in production because we have 
never extended ourselves to the limits of 
our actual capacities, much less our poten- 
tial capacities. 

Why should the Free World fear Russian 
competition? Why, specifically, should we 
Americans fear it? Have we already for- 
gotten that only a few years ago, during the 
Second World War, we achieved a feat of 
production without parallel in the world; a 
feat at which Stalin and his colleagues sat 
openmouthed in reluctant awe and admira- 
tion? Have we forgotten that then, within 
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an incredible short time, we created the 
greatest Navy, Air Force, and merchant ma- 
rine ever known, armed 13 million men 
superbly, supplied arms in huge quantities 
to our allies, including the Russians, and 
also supplied them with mountains of food 
and clothing. And on top of this unimagi- 
nable military production, we superimposed 
a civilian production so great that not only 
did no wartime American lack for anything 
essential but retail sales arose to dizzy 
heights. 

Is a people capable of such heroic deeds 
to fear the Russians who even now manage 
a large military production only at the ex- 
pense of the Russian people; their housing, 
their food, and all the things that make life 
easier. Are we to fear the Red Chinese in 
this field? Or the reluctant Rumanians, the 
Russian-hating Hungarians, the sullen Poles? 
Have we lost our sense of the possible along 
with our sense of proportion and sometimes, 
I fear our common sense? 

De we not know the facts of our national 
life? Do we not realize that even now in 
recession we are spending at the rate of 
$280 billion annually? This is more than 
double the income of the Soviet Union, our 
nearest rival in productivity. 

There is also this and it is not lost upon 
the world. Unlike the Soviet Union, we can 
and we do create in freedom, with freedom, 
for freedom. Unlike the Soviet Union, we 
wear out, not men, but machines. Unlike 
the Soviet Union, we have no human slaves 
but only the steel slaves of combustion en- 
gines. 

We have, then, not only a prodigal capacity 
for production—indeed an unbeatable ca- 
pacity if we should will it—but a capacity 
for producing bread enriched with the life- 
giving force of freedom. But it is not enough 
to produce. The end of production is dis- 
tribution. And the way to distribute to 
the good of mankind is through the processes 
of international trade. Then each of the 
parties to the transaction pays for what 
he gets and gets what he pays for, antagonism 
gives way to mutuality of interest, and men 
are everywhere enriched through the widest 
distribution of goods and services. 

The Soviet Union cannot by itself win the 
world through aid and trade. It can win 
only by our default. It can win only if, 
in our complacency, we should forget the 
ancient wisdom that the race is not always 
to the swift or the battle to the strong. 

Little is impossible to us if we release our 
energies, understand the nature of our times, 
and behave with the mixture of common 
sense and enterprise that has always marked 
us. 

Conversely, few things would be more 
fatal to our cause than the return of this 
richest and most productive of nations to a 
tariff and an administration of it that would 
be little more than a political-economic spoils 
system. A tariff conceived in greed, executed 
in the inevitable moral corruption of log- 
rolling, and administered in bias, might be 
our undoing everywhere. 

Hence I ask again the question that has 
lately sorely trouble me: If the United States 
cannot offer the world leadership, whom 
would we expect to do so? 


Crude Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr, REED. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s approval of the Cabinet com- 
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mittee’s recommendation to reduce 
crude oil imports by approximately 
58,000 barrels per day is a step in the 
right direction to strengthen our na- 
tional security and to safeguard our do- 
mestic oil producing industry. However, 
because the proposed reduction contin- 
ues to be predicated on a voluntary 
undertaking on the part of the import- 
ers I question the proposal’s long range 
effectiveness. I continue in my convic- 
tion that it is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to legislate on matters affecting 
the economic health of our domestic 
economy insofar as that economy is af- 
fected by imports. Such a matter of 
vital concern to every citizen of our Na- 
tion cannot be dealt with on a month-to- 
month basis. We must exercise greater 
concern over the job opportunities of 
our own citizens rather than be preoccu- 
pied with providing job opportunities to 
foreign nationals at the expense of our 
own citizens. I repeat, I believe this 
action will be of some help to the do- 
mestic industry, but there is no endur- 
ing answer of action by Congress to 
safeguard not only our domestic oil in- 
dustry but the other American indus- 
tries that are threatened with destruc- 
tion by unrestrained imports entering 
this Nation as the result of an ihade- 
quately considered tariff policy. 

The reduction of crude oil imports 
by approximately 58,000 barrels predi- 
cated on a voluntary undertaking on the 
part of the importers will be helpful to 
my oil-producing counties; I would much 
prefer it done by law enacted by Con- 
gress. 


Report to the Constituents of Fourth 
Congressional District by Hon. A. L. 
Miller, of Nebraska, on What About 
the Economy: Shall We Have Crash 
Programs of Public Works?—Is There 
To Be a Recession?—The Agriculture 
Program—Surplus Crops to Alcohol— 
Will Taxes Be Cut?—WMissiles and 
Outer Space—Foreign Aid—Federal 
Aid to Schools—Never Sell America 
Short—Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my custom during the 
period I have been in Congress to make 
extensive reports to the people I rep- 
resent. Each week while Congress is in 
session I send out a newsletter to the 
newspapers and radio stations of my Dis- 
trict, 91 of them in all, so the people may 
have late information as to the happen- 
ings in Congress as they affect the State 
of Nebraska. In addition, I occasionally 
send out a questionnaire calling for the 
views of the people on various matters 
of pending legislation. I want the people 
of my District to be informed to the 
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greatest possible degree of what is actu- 
ally going on in the Nation’s Capitol. 

I receive thousands of letters from 
people of the District each year. Many 
of them contain valuable suggestions as 
to pending legislation. I have always 
encouraged the writing of letters by my 
constituents. The morning mail always 
brings suggestions, views, and ideas 
which are valuable to me as a Congress- 
man. 

During the summer and fall, I spend 
most of my time traveling in the District, 
holding Government clinics on off-elec- 
tion years in each of the 38 county seat 
towns. Each fall I attend as many 
county fairs and fall festivals as possible 
in order to meet both city and country 
folk. When Congress is not in session 
I speak to as many service clubs, church 
groups, farm groups, and other organi- 
zations as is humanly possible. 

I believe the best type of government 
is one in which the people are kept in- 
formed of what their representative is 
trying to accomplish. The best way to 
keep them informed is by as much per- 
sonal contact as possible. 

THE FOURTH DISTRICT 


The Fourth Congressional District in 
Nebraska represents 38 counties and 
makes up about two-thirds of the area 
of the State. This is an agriculture 
community. It produces many wonder- 
fulcrops. It raises more cattle for feed- 
ing purposes than any other Congres- 
sional District in the 48 States. Little 
by little new industry is coming to our 
District. Our people are individualists; 
they prefer to work out their own prob- 
lems with a minimum amount of Gov- 
ernment restrictions. 

It has been my privilege to represent 
these people in Congress for 16 years. 
They have been understanding and toler- 
ant when I make mistakes. They have 
been helpful with their many sugges- 
tions. I am proud to represent them in 
the Congress of the United States. 


HOW ABOUT ECONOMY 


During the course of this report to the 
people, I would like briefly to explain my 
views on a number of matters which are 
important to the American way of life. 

America has been traveling the high 
road of increased income but also of in- 
creased expenditures. We have had sev- 
eral years of high prosperity and high 
production, but in the past few months 
there has been a general falling off of 
business in some brackets and an increase 
in unemployment. 

While we are disturbed by any thought 
of recession, I do not believe this is the 
time to sell America short. I am con- 
fident that as we get into the summer we 
will again be on the upgrade and that we 
will conquer the present unemployment 
problem. I believe people generally un- 
derstand that in our kind of a free econ- 
omy we do not have expansion all the 
time and there must be some pauses and 
some downturns. Neither can we expect 
all segments of our economy to move to- 
gether at the same pace. Today we find 
the automobile business, the steel busi- 
ness, the lumber business and some oth- 
ers in the doldrums. Agriculture is not 
in as good a position as it would have 
been had we had an adequate farm pro- 
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gram, although the situation shows some 
improvement. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the economy is 
now catching its breath for a new ad- 
vance after the current recession which 
followed the vast expansion of recent 
years. 

The liquid savings of the American 
people are at an alltime high. The earn- 
ings of salaried people as of January 1958 
were estimated at only slightly below the 
alltime high of August of last year. 

Even in the month of February, em- 
ployment was over 62 million although 
we did have an unemployment list of 
something over 5 million. I understand 
the normal unemployment runs about 
2% million. 

NEVER SELL AMERICA SHORT 


Mr. Speaker, recently I have been 
rather disturbed about what I call paid 
pessimists who are trying to sell America 
short. They are the gloom and doom 
boys who feel we are down, that we are 
lagging and that the country is going 
down the drain. They tell the world, 
sometimes with glee, that we have too 
many unemployment problems; that 
Russia is ahead of us in missiles; that we 
are on the road to ruin. 

I believe some of the pessimism in this 
country about our future and about our 
strength has given some people a cy- 
clone-cellar psychology. They have 
tightened up their pocketbooks and have 
a wait-and-see attitude. Others who 
hear the fire whistle just make up their 
minds there must be smoke and fire 
someplace. Now certainly we have 
problems but I feel no sense of gloom or 
doom about the future of our country. 

Of .course, we cannot ignore the un- 
employment. It is large in some areas 
but there are too many who are prone 
to the attitude that thinking makes it so. 
They lack faith in America. I have faith 
in America. It is the greatest Nation in 
the world. To be great we must have 
faith in God, in ourselves, and in each 
other. 

Mr. Speaker, in this great country of 
ours it is good that we live in a Nation 
where honest and sincere men and 
women can and do differ in their political 
thinking and in their opinions. Of 
course, we would not have it any other 
way. 

I have not always agreed with my ad- 
ministration. I am not agreed on a big 
foreign aid program or on Federal aid 
to education. I am not agreed that we 
can lower prices on the farmer’s prod- 
ucts each year and not run into economic 
difficulties. This is particularly true dur- 
ing the time that everything the farmer 
must buy has gone up in price. Depres- 
sions in the past have been bred and born 
on the farm. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District do not 
want me to be a rubber stamp; they 
want some independent thinking. I have 
tried to do that. I have tried to keep 
those I represent informed on just how 
I vote and how I feel on public questions. 
They may not always agree. They may 
be right and I may be wrong, but they are 
certainly entitled to know of my think- 
ing and how I vote on great public ques- 
tions. I have always wanted them to 
have this information. 
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CRASH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Speaker, almost every day new 
programs and new medicine are sug- 
gested for our economic well-being. They 
run all the way from a dozen different 
types of tax cuts to those involving pub- 
lic works of all kinds. I think the ad- 
ministration is right in its attitude of 
examining very carefully all of these 
panaceas that are suggested to cure some 
of our economic ills. 

There are those who want to go back 
to the same medicine used in 1933 
through 1940 when we had the NRA, the 
WPA, and the PWA. During this time 
our work force was about 42 million com- 
pared to 63 million today. Unemploy- 
ment in 1934 was more than 11 million, 
In February, 6 years later, it was still 
over 10 million people. The national 
debt was tripled and unemployment was 
still a festering sore. It took World War 
II to cure the illness. We should benefit 
by the mistakes of the past. 

We should have no crash programs just 
because we are in a period of recession. 
Careful thought and planning are 
needed. The projects approved should 
give private industry a chance to move 
in and do the job wherever possible. The 
planning ought to help people get jobs 
and create new jobs. These are the facts 
in the case. We ought to create confi- 
dence and not fear. 

I remember when visiting in Europe 
during the time the buzz bombs were 
coming over, a stone was found in the 
wreckage of a bombed-out church which 
had on it this inscription: “Fear knocked 
on the door and faith answered, and 
there was nobody there.” 

It seems to me if we have more faith 
and confidence in ourselves, in our coun- 
try and in our fellow man, the fear that 
so often wells up when adversity knocks 
at the door will simply melt away. 

Confidence and faith are the opposite 
of fear and panic. The prescription I 
would like to give the American people 
would be a large dose of confidence, faith, 
ve understanding, and contentment 

e. 


IS THERE TO BE A RECESSION? 


There is a lot of thought and talking 
about a recession. Many proposals are 
being offered as remedies. I know more 
about being a physician, as I am not 
an economist, but it seems to me the 
problem we have in America today in- 
volves more than just economy. It goes 
deeper. The ingredient missing in 
America appears to be lack of confidence. 
As a physician I know people often 
worry and even talk themselves into an 
illness. One of the big jobs I had as a 
doctor was to keep the patient with a 
cheerful and confident outlook on the 
problems of life. That is the only sound 
basis on which we may proceed in our 
present economic problem. It seems to 
me we ought not to be moving toward the 
reduction of taxes and at the same time 
planning to spend more money for 
various things we want. I believe the 
administration is on the right track by 
using caution in applying economic 
remedies. 

The President has recommended some 
increase in public works. That would 
represent an investment in America. I 
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just hope we do not adopt all the pro- 
posals now being offered by various Mem- 
bers of Congress. If we fill those pre- 
scriptions, we will have a $15 billion to 
$18 billion deficit. It would mean rais- 
ing the debt limit. It would mean infla- 
tion and another round of raises in 
wages. It would mean a cheaper dollar 
and a repeat of mistakes that were made 
in 1933-40. 

I predicted in my newsletter the first 
of this year there would probably be be- 
tween 5 million and 6 million unem- 
ployed by June 1. I further predicted 
there would be an upturn toward full 
employment during the early summer. 

FACTS MAKING AMERICA GREAT 


Let us look at some of the facts of the 
past 5 years: 

First. No Americans are dying on for- 
eign fields of battle. 

Second. In 5 years employment in- 
creased from 51 million to 65 million 
jobs. It is now around 62 million em- 
ployed. 

Third. Income increased 25 percent. 

Fourth. Labor income jumped $50 bil- 
lion. 

Fifth. The 83d Republican Congress 
cut income taxes $714 billion a year. 

Sixth. We have moved to restore re- 
spect for Government and private busi- 
ness. 

Seventh, The average family income 
has increased 23 percent. 

Eighth. Homeownership has increased 
60 percent. Our homes have 3 times 
as many electrical gadgets as they had 
5 years ago. They have twice as many 
television sets. 

Ninth. Our population increased more 
than 3 million a year. Our economy 
shows a steady expansion. 

ELECTION EVERY 2 YEARS 


Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress 
is quite full of political flag waving. I 
guess that is so because we are living in 
a year divided by 2—an election year. 
I believe it is a good thing the Members 
of the House of Representatives must 
present themselves to the people every 2 
years, The people can have a chance to 
weigh what they have done and whether 
they want a new face to represent them 
in this great legislative body. New 
faces, new competition in both parties 
helps to keep those political parties from 
going downhill. It has been my obser- 
vation, however, that when the chips are 
down and America seems to be in danger, 
that party lines melt away. 

PRIVILEGE TO SERVE IN CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, there are those who 
sometimes make fun of Congress. They 
say harsh things about those who repre- 
sent the people. Perhaps they are 
measuring the Congress by some of the 
great oaks that served here before: The 
Websters, the Calhouns, and the Van- 
denburgs. They were great men. It is 
a great privilege and honor to serve in 
this greatest of all legislative assemblies. 
There are some fine men and women in 
this body trying their best to do a good 
job for America. We do not always 
agree in our views. It would not be 
America if we did always agree. In 
representing my District I have stayed on 
the job and I am in the upper 25 in 
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answering the most quorums and roll- 
calls. In keeping this record, it has not 
been possible to take outside speaking 
appointments or to leave Washington 
and visit at home when the Congress 
was in session. 

THE AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 

During the past 3 years I have had 
some misgivings about how agriculture is 
being treated. Although I have support- 
ed many of the measures advocated, I 
cannot believe that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is right when he lowers support 
prices each year for the basic farm crops, 
He rightfully is called the symbol of 
lower prices for the farmer. At the same 
time he attempts to cut acreage. He 
does this at a time when the things the 
farmer must buy have been going up. 
This means lesser income for the farmer, 
less money with which to buy his neces- 
sities at the store. The program has 
forced some 2 million persons off the 
farm. I feel sure the Congress will not 
grant him power to lower further the 
prices on basic crops to 60 percent of 
parity. 

I recently voted in the House for a res- 
olution to freeze price supports not lower 
than the 1957 level. Failure to freeze 
prices at the 1957 level will cost the 
wheatgrowers of Nebraska 22 cents on 
each bushel of wheat. It will mean 
about $17 million to the farmers of Ne- 
braska. I voted for the freeze because 
I did not feel that this was the time to 
further lower the income of the farmers. 

FARMS OUT OF PRODUCTION 

I could not go along with the Secre- 
tary’s proposal to take entire farms out 
of production. It seemed to me that 
such a plan would have a damaging im- 
pact on the business interests of the 
communities involved. Eventually the 
Secretary rejected the idea, all of this 
without even consulting Congressmen of 
the States involved. Some 16,000 Ne- 
braska farmers would have been affected. 
The entire plan was poorly handled. 


SURPLUS CROPS TO ALCOHOL 


I believe the Department of Agricul- 
ture should be more earnest about the 
plan to use surplus farm crops in in- 
dustry. The Omaha alcohol plant 
should be taken over by the Department 
and used to manufacture industrial al- 
cohol from surplus grains. The alcohol 
could be turned into many products of 
industry. It could be stockpiled for 
emergency use. Much of it could be used 
by the Department of Defense. 

I have introduced a bill that directs 
the Secretary to channel many millions 
of bushels of surplus grains through the 
alcohol plant. I believe this would be 
the answer to many problems plaguing 
agriculture. Crops unfit for human or 
animal consumption could be turned into 
alcohol and stored much more easily 
than the raw products themselves. The 
Secretary should support and not oppose 
such a measure. 

Of course we want to keep agricul- 
ture as free as possible: The livestock 
industry is doing very well now. The 
livestock people did have some rough 
years but they worked out those rough 
spots. They have done this with a 
minimum of interference from the Gov- 
ernment, 
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There is no question about the sin- 
cerity, high character, and integrity of 
Mr. Benson. But can he obtain his ob- 
jectives? Congress has already said no. 
The Secretary should represent the 
farmer, not the consumer. If Secretary 
Mitchell of Labor each year should cut 
the minimum wages there would be some 
violent protests from the laboring man. 

I have given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture full support in about 85 percent 
of his program. I think Public Law 
480, which has permitted the export of 
$6 billion worth of farm products, is 
excellent legislation. I have supported 
the wool program, the school lunch, con- 
trol of animal disease, the watershed 
conservation program, and many others. 

No Secretary of Agriculture has been 
popular very long. I think the present 
Secretary is working with a program that 
is almost impossible to administer. He 
has not always had loyal help in his own 
Department. 

WILL TAXES BE CUT? 


The President and his economic staff 
have under constant study the question 
whether taxes should be cut and, if so, 
how. There are dozens of schemes in 
the Congressional hopper for reducing 
taxes. They range from a flat $50 per 
taxpayer to the cancellation of excise 
taxes and the reduction of corporation 
taxes. You will remember when the 83d 
Congress reduced the Federal income tax 
it was a great stimulus to private indus- 
try and people everywhere. 

However, we should remember that if 
taxes are cut, the income to the Gov- 
ernment will fall. With increased spend- 
ing already recommended, that must 
mean deficit spending. The national debt 
limit would have to be raised and more 
inflation might result. To me, inflation 
is one of the deadliest enemies of the 
economy of our country. Destruction 
of our monetary system could be just 
as devastating as losing a war. It oc- 
curs to me we need wise political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual leadership in the 
problems that lie ahead of us. 

PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


The President has wisely suggested 
that we might speed up some of the pub- 
lic works programs. Many billions of 
dollars have been made available for 


flood control, highways and public build- . 


ings. These represent an investment 
in America but every project should be 
scanned with a critical eye. We want 
no more of the leaf-raking projects of 
the depression years. 


IRRIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


At home in Nebraska we have several 
fine projects ready for construction 
which lack money to start. Among those 
in the Fourth District are the Ainsworth 
and Farwell irrigation districts and the 
Gering Valley flood-control plan. These 
sound and feasible projects are not un- 
necessary expenses but rather invest- 
ments. 

There are some who complain about 
Federal irrigation districts adding to 
the surplus. This just is not so. The 
record shows that most of the corn is 
raised in Iowa, Illinois, and Minnesota 
aie have no federally irrigated proj- 
ects. 
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The wheat that is produced in this 
country is seldom irrigated. In the case 
of the Farwell irrigation district, some 
10,000 acres of wheat that is presently 
growing will be taken out of produc- 
tion. Other crops not in surplus will 
be substituted. 

In the case of the Ainsworth project, 
there is written into the law a 10-year 
prohibition on raising crops that are 
price supported. 

Nebraska has nearly 2 million acres 
of irrigated land, about half of which 
is irrigated from wells. It occurs to me 
that an investment in a good well or a 
Federal irrigation project is good busi- 
ness for this country. It brings security. 
It brings in new people and new wealth 
to a growing dynamic America. 

MISSILES AND OUTER SPACE 


This country has come a long way in 
the missile program. The Russians sent 
up their sputnik early in October and 
it caused a great deal of confusion, un- 
certainty, and criticism. Much of the 
lag in our missile program came about 
because until 4 years ago very little 
money was being spent in this field. 

We have now caught up and before 
the year is over this country will have 
many little moons in orbit, communi- 
cating with each other and with the 
earth. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that we 
are not behind the Russians in any 
phase of our satellite or military devel- 
opment. No country can successfully 
compete with America and its free- 
enterprise system. The Buck Rogers 
fantasy of only a few years ago is be- 
coming a possibility now. 


FOREIGN AID 


The people of the Fourth Nebraska 
District write to me about many things. 
They often ask my opinion of foreign 
aid. I have never supported foreign aid 
as such. I have voted to supply food, 
medicine and clothing for needy people. 
It might be possible to support military 
aid to such countries as would fight with 
us when the chips are down but we have 
already spent nearly $70 billion in coun- 
tries all over the world. I doubt if it is 
possible to buy friendship. 

I believe foreign aid should be sharply 
curtailed or cut out entirely. Certainly 
the countries which are unfriendly to us 
should get none of our tax dollars. I 
believe we are overdoing foreign aid. 
There was an unexpended balance this 
year of $6.6 billion in the fund. This 
should be enough to wind up the pro- 
gram for good. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


I have never been able to support the 
idea that the Federal Government 
should be directing the educational 
problems in our school systems. I be- 
lieve this should be entirely a local func- 
tion. I believe it should be and is being 
solved at the local level. 

Whenever the Federal Government 
gives you money, there are strings 
attached. It could not be otherwise. 


They tell you how to spend the money. 
In the first place, Government funds 
come from the taxpayers’ dollars. That 
dollar is always smaller after it travels 
to Washington and goes back to the 
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local community. I am just old-fash- 
ioned enough, Mr. Speaker, to believe 
the Government ought not be doing 
things for people which they can do for 
themselves. The States and communi- 
ties are able to provide funds for the 
education of their youth. I see no rea- 
son for Government interference. 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


I mentioned earlier the Government 
clinics I have been holding in off-elec- 
tion years in the county seat towns of 
the Fourth District. The first hour of 
each of these clinics is devoted to a 
question and answer period for high- 
school students. 

The questions posed by these young 
people are sharp and penetrating. The 
questions show concentrated study of 
government and a high interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

We talk too much, I believe, about the 
1 or 2 percent of our teenagers who are 
termed “juvenile delinquents.” I think 
we should talk more about the 98 or 99 
percent of these youngsters who are 
good, sound students and who will pro- 
vide us with the leadership of tomorrow. 
Personally I will have no fear when the 
youngsters of today take over the reins 
of Government tomorrow. 


HOOVER COMMISSION 


I am often asked about the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. I be- 
lieve the records show that 77 percent 
of the 497 recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission have been adopted 
in whole or in part. I believe the long- 
range benefits from adopting the Hoover 
recommendations will bring us greater 
and greater economy in Government. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


It has been my practice from time to 
time since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress to send out to the families of my 
District a questionnaire concerning some 
of the more important legislation which 
will be acted on during the current ses- 
sion of Congress. The answers are care- 
fully tabulated and help me greatly in 
making a decision as to how I should 
vote on many matters. These are the 
questions I am asking the people of the 
Fourth District this year: 

QUESTIONS 

1. Do you favor a summit meeting of ma- 
jor powers? Less No. 

2. Do you favor a tax cut? Yes 
No If it means an unbalanced 
budget? Le 

3. Do you favor the Benson farm policies? 


Yot use, Nr 

4. Do you favor flexible supports? 
R 1 No supports? 
9 . 

5. Do you want any kind of Federal farm 
program? Tes BRO) AN 

6. Do you believe in continued foreign 
aid? Tes N 

7. Should nuclear tests continue? 
Yes; <i. Nö essai 

8. Should we extend and increase social- 
security benefits? Les W 


9. Do you favor any kind or Federal aid to 
education? Les 

10. Should 18-year olds ae allowed to vote 
for President, Vice President, and Members 
of Congress? Yes 

11. Do you favor Federal control over the 
finances and elections of labor unions? 
TS ai eee . 
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12, Are you for statehood for Alaska? 
Yes Nọ cuewene Hawali? Tes 8 
No . 

13, B0 you favor extension of the recipro- 
cal trade act? Les 9 

14. Should postal rates be increased? 
88 No 


16. Should the President resign in favor of 
Mr. Nrxon? Tes No 

17. Do you feel the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is taking the proper steps to end the 


business recession in this country? 
1 . 

18. Do you favor legislation outlawing pay 
S 8 


19. Would you favor amending our tax 
laws to permit parents of college students 
to deduct the cost of educating their chil- 
dren? Tes N Ss 

It is my hope that immediate replies to 
this questionnaire will be sent to Congress- 
man A. L. MILLER, room 1025, House Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. ©. 


Agriculture Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict I represent in this House is as far 
from being a farm district as any in the 
United States. My people are con- 
sumers and their interests are consumers 
interests. 

Some may think it inexpedient, there- 
fore, that I have several times recently 
attacked the ruthless agriculture policies 
of Ezra Taft Benson and his boss, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. In certain quarters, 
the illusion exists that flexible price sup- 
ports favor the consuiner. And so, while 
farm area representatives rail against 
the inequities and iniquities of Benson- 
ism, urban Congressmen are expected to 
follow meekly along. 

I believe, however, that the good 
health of the American economy is in- 
divisible, that it is impossible to favor the 
consumers by punishing the farmers. 

I believe that as consumers, my people 
have much to fear from the Benson pol- 
icy, the ultimate purpose of which is to 
drive the small farmer off the farm and 
into the cities. This policy not only 
threatens to flood the labor market in a 
period of dangerous labor surplus; it 
tends also to promote corporate farm- 
ing and absentee farm ownership, a sys- 
tem which Americans have traditionally 
found abhorrent, 

Worse, the Benson policy has been 
drawn with monumental insensitivity to 
the personal hardships it necessarily 
implies. 

I readily admit to a lack of expertise 
on the farm question. I have my doubts 
about the validity of rigid parity sup- 
ports as a total solution, and at the first 
opportunity, I believe Congress must 
undertake a profound and basic restudy 
of the problem. 

Nonetheless, in the light of current 
economic conditions and because of the 
demonstrated futility of the Benson pro- 
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gram, I believe that price supports must 
be frozen at their current levels as pro- 
vided in the resolutions which passed 
the House and Senate recently. 

I have received a copy of a telegram 
sent by the Michigan State Administra- 
tive Board, to President Eisenhower urg- 
ing him to approve Congress’ action. 
The board is comprised of the ranking 
officers of the State, including Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, Lt. Gov. Philip A. 
Hart, Secretary of State James M. Hare, 
Attorney General Paul L. Adams, State 
Treasurer Sanford A. Brown, Auditor 
General Frank S. Szymanski, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Lynn M. 
Bartlett, and Highway Commissioner 
John C. Mackie. 

For the benefit of other Members, I 
include the text of their telegram to the 
President, at this point in the RECORD: 


LANSING, cin March 27, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENH 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The members of the Michigan State Ad- 
ministrative Board urge your approval of 
Senate Joint Resolution 162, which stabilizes 
farm price supports at present levels. 

The Michigan farmer can little longer 
make his traditional contribution to our 
economy and society, if the last 5 years of 
price-cost squeeze permitted under Secre- 
tary Bensons’ policies, topped off by his 
recent action against our dairy farmers, is 
permitted to continue. While we look for- 
ward to programs of even greater equity to 
our family farmers and consumers, we feel 
that Senate Joint Resolution 162 is essen- 
tial to keep our agricultural community, our 
third largest industry, from suffering still 
further reverses. We, therefore respect- 
fully request your approval of this bill. 

Michigan State Administrative Board, 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Chairman; 
Lt. Gov. Philip A. Hart; Secretary of 
State James M. Hare; Attorney General 
Paul L. Adams; State Treasurer San- 
ford A. Brown; Auditor General Frank 
S. Szymanski; Superintendent ot Pub- 
lic Instruction Lynn M. Bartlett; High- 
way Commissioner John C. Mackie. 


Looking Ahead in North America—Ad- 
dress of the Honorable Frank M. 
Coffin, at the Montreal Tourist and 
Convention Bureau’s Annual Meeting, 
Montreal, Canada, March 27, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Maine, Mr. Frank 
M. Corr on yesterday delivered an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and informative 
address in the city of Montreal, Canada. 
In my judgment, no Member of the 
House is better prepared to speak au- 
thentically on our relations with the Do- 
minion of Canada. It is my privilege to 
serve as chairman of the subcommittee 
on foreign economic policy of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
CoFFIN has made a fine contribution to 
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the work of our subcommittee. In the 
belief that the Members of the House 
will be interested in Mr. Corrin’s com- 
ments at the Montreal meeting, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
his address as follows: 


At the outset I want to say that I have 
not been imported into Canada at the re- 
quest of any one of your political parties. 
Neither have I been sent here, with or with- 
out portfolio, by the State Department 
of the United States, or by any committee 
of Congress. Indeed, I am surprised that 
Secretary Dulles has not asked me to read, 
before beginning my talk, the following 
disclaimer: 

“The opinions you are about to hear are 
those only of Congressman Corrin. They 
do not necessarily represent the views of 
this Department, or any substantial body of 
United States opinion, or of anyone else. All 
that we can certify is that Mr. COFFIN is liv- 
ing, of age, and temporarily representing the 
citizens of the Second Congressional District 
of the State of Maine. Please try to return 
him in one piece. He has a wife and four 
children.” 

Indeed, the only sensible thing for me to 
do now is to thank you for your invitation 
and your hospitality and go home. The dif- 
ficulties which face an American Congress- 
man as he addresses a Canadian audience on 
the eve of your election in this year 1958 are 
simply immense. 

There are four types of speeches I could 
make, all equally unacceptable. The first 
type is that which toasts the historic friend- 
ship between the two countries, lauds our 
common background, boundary, and aspira- 
tions, and looks out on the future through 
rose-colored glasses. Such a message would 
not only be dull and saccharine; it would 
be a disservice to the kind of hard, rugged, 
independent thinking we must have on both 
sides of the border if we are to meet the 
challenges of the future with the right 
combination of realism and idealism. 

The second speech is that which would be 
critical of the policies of my own country. 
This would be a useless speech, like carrying 
oil to Alberta or wheat to Saskatchewan, 
since this theme has already been most ef- 
ficiently developed by able spokesmen here. 

If, on the other hand, I were to venture 
criticism of any Canadian policies, I would 
not only be an ingrate, I would probably 
have to walk home. If I moderated this 
speech to the extent of defending United 
States policies, a glaze might form over your 
eyes and you might, with difficulty, remain 
at least nominally hospitable. 

Finally, if I contented myself with sum- 

the various Canadian-United States 
problems that exist, you might caustically 
mention that you can read the newspapers 
as well as I. 

By force of these unacceptable alternatives, 
I am compelled to talk on a theme which, 
after all, is an entirely sensible one, the fu- 
ture. Not the future as we try to predict the 
ebb and flow of protectionist feeling in both 
countries during the next 5 years, or the di- 
rection of the trade balance over the next 
10 years, but the future as it unrolls over the 
entire second half of this century. I say this 
is a sensible theme. I think it is so, because 
we who are caught up in the interstices of 
both government and business are so fully 
occupied with the present problems that we 
often think little and care less about the final 
direction being brought about by our day- 
to-day acts. 

In short, a long view ahead is one good way 
of getting a sense of perspective. And a 
sense of perspective is a useful piece of 
equipment for hacking away constructively 
at the tasks at hand. 

The first thing we shall require, in order 
to look ahead in confidence, is a strong sense 
of optimism. I find this optimism welling 
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up in me as I reflect on the fact that both 
the United States and Canada are extremely 
youthful countries, In the life span of na- 
tions they hardly have down on their cheek. 
If we have not perfected a way to develop our 
resources without wasteful exploitation, if 
we have not eliminated all the problems 
created by a boundary, if we have not de- 
veloped trade patterns and policies which 
are completely satisfactory to both sides of 
that boundary, it is small wonder. Indeed, 
the wonder is that each of us has done so 
well so soon. 

In simpler times, our two young nations 
could look forward to a continuation of the 
processes of the industrial revolution, 
raised to the nth power of automation— 
more ingenious extraction; more mass pro- 
duction methods; newer and more fantastic 
methods of distribution; and, most of all, 
limitless patterns of consumption without 
being interrupted by events beyond our 
shores. These would be exciting years of 
concentration on domestic problems in the 
growing up of these two nations. 

But within two decades it has become ap- 
parent that the United States and Canada 
are not going to be allowed to become ab- 
sorbed in their own development, It is al- 
ready perfectly clear that they are being 
called on to play the most adult of roles on 
the vast and cavernous stage of world affairs. 
I do not know when nations, still in the 
throes of their early development, have been 
called upon to devote so much of their 
energies, ideas, and capacity for leadership 
to a field quite apart from their own purely 
private interests. Other nations in the past 
have sought the world for military conquest, 
for peaceful annexation, for the erection of 
a commercial empire. These objectives were 
basically self-centered. North America looks 
out on the world, not because it wants to 
but because it has to. The oceans and the 
polar icecap are no longer obstacles but 
conduits. Space and outer space are no 
longer vast. Here on this continent are lo- 
cated less than 9 percent of the world’s 
population, but with 16 percent of the world’s 
land and a substantial proportion of the 
world’s prized resources. By every material 
index this small fraction of the world’s pop- 
ulation is the most favored. 

Had the power relationships of the turn 
of the century still persisted, these two 
fledgling giants might have been permitted 
to flex their muscles in lonely North Atlantic 
grandeur, without casting a glance east or 
west. But with the vast changes that have 
taken place even since the last war, a world 
was developing in which it was suddenly 
recognized that most of the peoples were 
dark of skin, in short ration of the material 
goods of life, intensely nationalistic, anti- 
colonial, and essentially rootless in the field 
of foreign relationships. Even without a 
Soviet Union, North America would have 
been called on to provide intellectual and 
economic leadership, if the world were not 
to erupt continually in a thousand revolu- 
tions, coups, aggressions, and ever-shifting 
combinations in struggles for power. But 
the Soviet Union has polarized the inherent 
explosiveness of mid-20th century earth. 
The multitude of iron filings on the board 
have become oriented by the two magnets 
of east and west. And this has placed an 
additional burden on the newest peoples of 
the newest continent, 

In part the newness of these two nations 
is a reason for the burdens of leadership. 
They have emerged as powerful without hay- 
ing indulged in a quest for power. I think, 
for this reason, that both Canada and the 
United States occupy a unique position in 
world history, with unique responsibilities 
and unique challenges. 

In referring so often to North America I 
do not mean to imply that we are dealing 
with a unit. I think that no useful purpose 
is served by dreaming that history can be 
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undone, that unity can be imposed arbi- 
trarily on diversity. Nor am I even trying 
to develop the idea of a partnership, with 
all of the formal unity which this connotes. 
What I see ahead is rather in the nature 
of series of joint enterprises, where the 
unity proceeds not from structure but from 
common viewpoint, values, and aspirations. 

Here are some of the areas where in my 
opinion much of the future of the world 
rests upon the successful conception and 
execution of Canadian-United States joint 
enterprises, 

Defense. In the uncertain world in which 
we live there will be a regrettable but con- 
tinuing need to develop and maintain re- 
sources of military strength, both in the new 
and the conventional weapons. At the 
present time there is more unity in certain 
areas of the defense effort than there has 
ever been before, at least in peacetime. But 
eventually—during the next quarter cen- 
tury—I see a rationalization of the defense 
economy of North America. I see this out of 
sheer necessity to preserve resources, stock- 
piles, skills, research, equipment. So long 
as there is tension in the world, and so long 
as diplomacy depends upon a certain power 
capability, I feel that the very threat which 
calls a continuing mighty defense effort into 
being creates a demand broad enough to 
allow such a specialization of function to be 
successfully developed. I am not speaking 
of today or tomorrow, or perhaps even for 
the period covered by the life span of exist- 
ing plants and facilities. But we should 
begin probing the possibilities of a workable 
division of labor for the future, with the 
objectives of efficiency, continental disper- 
sion, optimum use of resources, and mini- 
mum economic dislocation. 

Economic development: A second, and 
closely related, area of joint enterprise is 
that of the optimum economic development 
of both countries. Today as I speak, with 
economic hardship shared north and south 
of the border, and with protectionist de- 
mands urged from many quarters, this 
seems a remote ideal. Yet with continued 
diversity of production, ingenuity of tech- 
nology, and increased ease of transportation 
there does not seem to me to be any reason 
why the rapidly increasing populations of 
both nations, each enjoying a high stand- 
ard of living, could not provide unparalleled 
market opportunities for industries from 
Aklavik to Key West. Here, as in defense, 
some dreamers foresee a rationalization of 
markets, a certain amount of specialization, 
a minimizing of the significance of the 
border in patterns of trade. Indeed, in one or 
two key industries this has already taken 
place to a remarkable degree. 

Education: Because of the ease of commu- 
nication and transportation between the in- 
tellectual centers of Canada and the United 
States, the opportunities for a joint enter- 
prise in education are real and immediate. 
The challenge each nation faces is a similar 
one. Both your country and mine are in 
various stages of conquest of the physical 
environment. Like most pioneers we are 
obsessed with the material nature of the 
challenge and the reward. I think that in 
both countries the need for stimulating a 
wider and deeper quest for knowledge on the 
part of our youth is clearly seen. The very 
nature of our future underscores this need. 
We must educate not merely for competence 
in affairs of the nation; we must educate 
for world citizenship. Our efforts in the 
field of science should be more understand- 
ing, reliable, and continuous. And we must 
devote equal energy to educating the man 
and woman who can bring to bear the under- 
standing and techniques of civilization to 
all the knotty problems of this expiring half 
of the 20th century. A further challenge is 
the education of those who may come to us 
from alien shores and even of peoples who 
never approach these shores. Such a ven- 
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ture in developing the potential of the mind 
will be greatly aided by the closest inter- 
change of ideas, techniques, programs, and 
people between our two nations. 

Economic leadership: A fourth area of 
exciting joint enterprise is in the leadership 
of the less economically privileged nations 
of the world in their quest for stability and 
progress. This is still one of the newest 
of fields. I am sure that we have just 
scratched the surface of methods of survey- 
ing, planning, financing, administering, and 
utilizing projects of economic development 
in the emerging nations of the world. Can- 
ada has much to offer from such experiences 
as she has gained in the Columbo plan. 
The United States has much to offer from 
her decade of postwar overseas economic 
activities. I think the time has come for 
a much closer correlation of effort in all the 
stages of this kind of work. I have person- 
ally found the Canadian officials engaged in 
this effort to be among the most helpful 
and stimulating people I have met. 

In this field I can illustrate the virtues 
of a loose joint enterprise, coordinated 
chiefly by basic understanding and agree- 
ment on goals. Were Canada and the United 
States to link themselves into a single for- 
eign economic assistance agency, each would 
incur the animosities of the other; their ef- 
fectiveness would be reduced to the least 
common denominator. Acting individually, 
or through their own groupings, each can 
reach out and serve effectively areas which 
would be untouchable by the other. In this 
way the free world reaches out in the broad- 
est possible way. A unity of purpose and 
diversity of approach may well be the key 
to our future. 

Information: The same principle of unity 
through diversity (indeed, the formula of 
our Federal Unions) applies in the most 
important and most neglected field of dis- 
semination of information. If foreign eco- 
nomic leadership is a field still unplowed, 
free world information activity is a forest 
penetrated chiefly by lonely paths. We have 
hardly begun to bring to bear the inventive- 
ness, the sensitiveness that mark us in the 
industrial and commercial fields. I am not 
for a moment urging the transfer of precise 
techniques. Indeed, I am all for abolishing 
some presently in use. But I do think that 
were equal effort and ingenuity applied to 
the task of making ourselves, our motives, 
and our accomplishments understood abroad, 
our present efforts would travel twice as far 
as they do now. In this field there is vast 
room for interchange of ideas between us, 
for sharing of experience, for deploying our 
forces selectively. And in this field, I ven- 
ture the opinion that Canada is peculiarly 
well qualified by her record, her tempera- 
ment, her abilities, and her aspirations to 
play a role second to none. 

Diplomacy: In no other field do these two 
nations face a more demanding task than 
in that of diplomacy. It gives us little com- 
fort to reflect that young nations such as 
ours should be spared the burdens of world- 
wide diplomacy. We are not prepared for 
them. We don't like them. Our people 
often don’t understand them. By nature we 
are much too frank to be good at them. But 
undertake them we must. This demands a 
sophistication and understanding on the 
part of our peoples and our leaders that are 
of the broadest degree. We in the United 
States are inching forward ever so slowly to 
@ professionalism in foreign affairs, to a 
maturity of concept and of execution. In 
this process we can be greatly aided by your 
natural advantages. 

For you are not completely of the New 
World. ‘You have rich and cherished ties 
with the Old World. You belong to a great 
Commonwealth, which in turn has ties with 
& revitalized Europe. And, in turn, Europe 
has valuable ties with a land very much of 
the future Africa. 
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Think of the varlety of diplomatic coall- 
tions or vehicles available for use in these 
coming decades: two nations individually; 
North America; the Americas of the Western 
Hemisphere; NATO; the United Nations; the 
Atlantic Nations; the United Kingdom; the 
Columbo Plan nations. If flexibility of tech- 
nique is an aid to an effective diplomacy, we 
should have no fear of the future. 

Beyond all of the formalized groupings I 
do not forget Canada’s special relation to the 
world and key nations within it as fair arbi- 
ter, just umpire, patient mediator. 

All of these assets can be fully realized for 
the benefit of not only the West but the 
peace of the world only if there exists at 
bottom a real confidence, a sharing of knowl- 
edge, opinion, and goals. This joint enter- 
prise in diplomacy, if it is to be of maxi- 
mum effectiveness, cannot be entirely a 
thing of planning and contrivance. It must 
sometimes, perhaps often, proceed by impro- 
visation, by spontaneity, but always accom- 
panied by the confidence which comes of an 
identity of foundation and aspiration. 

To create this necessary substratum of 
confidence and understanding will require 
conscious effort by people on both sides of 
the border. This means people in the Cab- 
inet, in Parliament, in business, in educa- 
tion, farming, and labor. I hope that one 
of the results of the current study of United 
States and Canadian relations which I and 
Congressman Brooks Hays of Arkansas are 
making will be a contribution to this ob- 
jective, 

I know that I have been musing aloud 
about far distant dreams for these two great 
countries of ours. I know that I can be 
called impractical and visionary. But some- 
how I feel, after meditating on these our 
mutual challenges and opportunities, that 
the problems we face today, tomorrow, and 
next year are minor eddies in a great cur- 
rent that will sweep both nations, together, 
inexorably into a future of unparalleled 
grandeur. Unparalleled because it is the 
grandeur of shared freedom, 


Tony Pastor Reaches Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, together with my Connecticut col- 
league, the Honorable ALBERT CRETELLA, 
I had the pleasure of dining with an il- 
lustrious son of Connecticut, the famed 
musician and vocalist, Tony Pastor, 
whose orchestra is appearing at the 
beautiful Blue Room of the Shoreham 
Hotel here in Washington. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable eve- 
ning. I learned that Tony Pastor has a 
similar background to mine. He is a 
first generation American of Italian de- 
scent. His parents were born in Sicily; 
mine were born in Cosenza. 

Tony was born in Middletown, Conn., 
and was educated in Connecticut 
schools. The Italian love of music was 
deeply imbedded in his soul. But his 
father was a New England cabinetmaker 
and was determined that his son should 
follow in his footsteps. 

Tony did learn woodworking. But 
from the day he got his cherished saxo- 
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phone at the age of 16, he knew that 
music was the prime factor in his life. 

Tony first reached musical promi- 
nence in the orchestra of another great 
Connecticut musician, the erudite and 
accomplished clarinetist from Hartford, 
Conn., Artie Shaw. 

It was with the Vincent Lopez or- 
chestra that Tony started singing. But 
it was the Artie Shaw recording of In- 
dian Love Call that skyrocketed Pastor 
into musical prominence as a vocalist. 

The record, featuring the new vocal 
style of Tony Pastor,sold over one million 
copies. On the other side was an un- 
heralded arrangement of Begin the Be- 
guine, a record that has become identi- 
fied with Artie Shaw and which became 
top best seller of all time. 

The success of his initial record was 
Tony’s biggest single break. It gave him 
a chance to organize his own orchestra, 
and after a series of trials and tribu- 
lations, he found himself a top maestro 
with a worldwide following. 

The secrets of Tony Pastor’s popular- 
ity are simple ones. His warmth, sin- 
cerity, and facility of expression are ex- 
pressed in his music. 

He has been strict in his adherence to 
the public’s dancing demands. He gives 
his audiences just what they want. 
Whatever they play they play well, with 
just a little extra Pastor personality 
tossed in. 

Tony’s unique singing style has be- 
come so popular it has almost eclipsed 
his great talent as a saxophonist. 

When I asked Tony to what he at- 
tributed his great success in an area 
where most new ventures are doomed to 
failure and where many successful bands 
diminish in public favor after a period 
of years, he replied “Style is the basis of 
musical success. The bands that gain a 
definite mark of recognition are in the 
best position to attain lasting popu- 
larity.” 

Tony is a firm believer in some sort 
of signature through music. 

His own vocal ability and the manner 
which he renders a song are known to 
lovers of popular music everywhere. His 
voice, to say the least, is unusual, and he 
is very wisely particular in his choice of 
songs. 

They must be suited for his style. 
That he has chosen his songs wisely and 
performed them exceptionally is proven 
by the fact that a very great percentage 
of his featured vocals have gone on to 
the top of the Nation’s song hit parade 
and his records have enjoyed phenom- 
enal success. 

In 1955, Tony took his large organi- 
zation to the frozen north, where they 
appeared for the GI’s at Ladd Air Force 
Base in Fairbanks, Alaska. Not only 
his music, but his exhilarating personal- 
ity made an immediate hit with the Air 
Force personnel in the far-off base. He 
remained there a full week. 

Tony is married to the former Dorothy 
Petroissi of Hartford,Conn, The Pastors 
have three sons. 

Guy, the oldest, 22, recently graduated 


from the University of Connecticut, and 
is now singing with his Dad’s band. His 


vocal style contains the warm qualities 
of his father, but is more in the romantic 
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style of the lyric Italian tenors. A great 
future is in store for the younger Pastor. 

Of the two other sons, Tony, Jr., 22, 
is an actor; the other, John Francis, age 
12, is in school. 

The Pastors, a happy, talented, and 
close-knit American family, are now 
living in Beverly Hills, Calif., but make 
periodic trips to Connecticut to visit 
their mother, who still lives in Middle- 
town. 


Geneva Convention on the Law of the 


Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, if momen- 
tarily I might have the attention of the 
Membership of the House, particularly 
on my side of the aisle, let me point up 
the moral responsibility of the adminis- 
tration under the Republican Party plat- 
form as adopted in San Francisco in 1956 
to protect the rights of American fisher- 
men in the international field. Here, I 
have reference to the preamble of the 
platform entitled “Declaration of Faith,” 
and in that connection let me read its 
clear and unequivocal assurance, and I 
quote as follows: 

We maintain that no treaty or interna- 
tional agreement can deprive any of our 
citizens of constitutional rights. We shall 
see to it that no treaty or agreement with 
other countries attempts to deprive our citi- 
zens of the rights guaranteed them by the 
Federal Constitution. 


Is this solemn and binding commit- 
ment to be honored by the administra- 
tion Ifearnot. In fact, only a week or 
so ago the State Department announced 
that it had instructed the United States 
delegates to the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea to abandon 
its original position supporting a 3-mile 
territorial sea, as pertaining to fishing, 
and instead to agree to a 12-mile limit. 
In so many words, our State Department 
in seeking to reaffirm the historic 3-mile 
limit under international maritime law 
offered to forego our fishing rights in 
compromise for retention of the 3-mile 
limit for other purposes. 

Is that honorable, I ask, in pursuance 
of what was pledged at the convention 
at San Francisco? Let me recall to my 
Republican colleagues how with loud and 
overwhelming voices our delegates at 
that convention proclaimed and pledged 
protection of our fishing industry and 
now again I quote from the Republican 
Party platform: 

We advocate protective treaties insuring 
the United States commercial fishing indus- 
try against unfair foreign competition. 


Surely the United States official posi- 
tion at the Geneva Conference on the 
Law of the Sea is a complete contra- 
diction of that solemn assurance. 

The international conclave at Geneva, 
Switzerland, under the auspices of the 
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United Nations has been in session since 
February 24, 1958, and shortly it is ex- 
pected to adopt one or more interna- 
tional conventions based on Articles of 
the United Nations International Law 
Commission as related to the Law of 
the Sea. The Geneva discussions have 
covered maritime limits which affect our 
United States historic fishing rights and 
conservation and protection of American 
spawned stocks of fish in and out of 
territorial limits. 

The fishing industry in this country 
believed the United States delegation 
would stand firm for reaffirmation of the 
3-mile limit. Indeed our naval authori- 
ties insisted in the interest of national 
security this historical limit must be 
retained. The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, has supported a 12-mile 
limit and on this it seems as usual in 
United Nations voting it was supported 
by other neutral nations such as India. 

Canada, hoping thereby to gain exclu- 
sive fishing rights in the 9-mile contigu- 
ous zone outside her 3-mile limit, pro- 
posed a so-called compromise under 
which all coastal nations would enjoy 
exclusive fishing rights to 12 miles, and 
for all other purposes the traditionallly 
recognized 3-mile limit would stand. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no finer people 
on this earth than the Canadians. My 
remarks today on the floor of this House 
of Representatives are neither designed 
to be personal nor to reflect on our 
friends and neighbors north of the bor- 
der. We share with them not only com- 
mon ancestors and a common tongue, 
but also both peoples generally have the 
same ideas about domestic and world 
affairs, and I am not unmindful either 
that of all nations on earth the men and 
women of Canada and ourselves have 
the closed community of interest. How- 
ever, that does not mean to say that 
selfishness and greed cannot come be- 
tween us; that does not mean to say 
that on either side sharp practice and 
thievery cannot exist. 

In the past, however, fair dealings in 
fisheries matters have been traditional. 
Both nations shared the expense, for ex- 
ample, of clearing the Hells Gate slide 
area of the Frazier River on British Co- 
lumbia and this -jointly restored a 
salmon run which passes through both 
Canadian and United States waters and 
where we have a mutual advantage. We 
have joint fisheries commissions and 
over the years have cooperated together 
in the interest of conservation of re- 
sources and sharing them fairly on a 
basis of equal participation where these 
interests overlapped. 

Recently the Canadian people strongly 
manifested through their national elec- 
tion a determination to strengthen their 
economy and to make it independent of 
American capital. That course of action 
is quite natural. That is their privilege. 
However, when their political leaders re- 
spond to this popular feeling and seek by 
international convention to maneuver 
United States fishermen out of fishing 
grounds beyond Canada’s 3-mile limits 
they transcend the bounds of what is 
right. Indeed this move to secure exclu- 
sive use to themselves of this fishery is 
international banditry and I say would 
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be of great disservice to relations between 
our two nations. And, may I say too, the 
same is true of Mexico and our source of 
shrimp—where I believe even without a 
change in the territorial limit we have 
been a market for 95 percent of Mexico’s 
shrimp production. Adoption of the 
Canadian 12-mile proposal could do great 
harm to all three nations and I am frank 
to say such a compromise invites eco- 
nomic reprisals as I shall outline. 

Of course, it sounds inviting to our 
neighbors that they might obtain exclu- 
sive fishing rights by such an interna- 
tional convention, but I am certain our 
Senate would never ratify any such treaty 
and then the trouble would begin, if not 
before. 

Meanwhile, our State Department has 
informed the United States fishing in- 
dustry it agrees fully with its claim of 
historic rights, but says in consideration 
of security it has had to instruct our rep- 
resentatives in Geneva to support the 
Canadian proposal. So our Government 
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is officially aiding and abetting our 
neighbor on the north in a shameful and 
unlawful scheme. In thus bartering 
away these fishing rights, and buying 
status quo for other purposes, as a na- 
tion, we not only dishonor the obligation 
of the administration’s political platform 
but also set an alltime low in our foreign 
relations. The glorious episodes of the 
past are forgotten as, for example, when 
a young nation refused to pay tribute 
to the Barbary pirates. Now, figuratively 
speaking, we are offering 20 pieces of 
silver in the form of fishing rights and 
the Judas is our own State Department. 
Fishery problems should be resolved be- 
tween themselves by the nations in- 
volved. If the Geneva agreement goes 
against us, sooner or later that is the 
only way it can be finally solved. 

Until that decision is made and the 
news reaches us, let those of us in Con- 
gress, who have not forgotten the moral 
obligation to our fishermen and fishing 
industry serve notice that we will stand 
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firmly by our pledge or for what is right. 
May I say, Mr. Speaker, that I have been 
studying legislation which as a separate 
bill or an amendment to the Reciprocal 
Trade Act would establish an absolute 
embargo on the fish and seafood of any 
nation which acquires through the con- 
ference on the law of the sea exclusive 
fishing rights in zones which heretofore 
have been open to our fishermen on an 
equal basis. 

Adoption of such a law would be in 
conformity with long established local 
domestic laws against receiving stolen 
property, such as those zones would yield. 
Legislation of that kind unfortunately is 
the only answer I can conceive of at this 
moment to deter the international thiev- 
ery which is in prospect for us from the 
Geneva Conference. 

In conclusion, let me add that I greatly 
regret the necessity of speaking out 
against my own administration. It is the 
first time I have felt compelled to do so 
in more than 5 years. 
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Monpay, Marcu 31, 1958 


Dr. Norman Parr, minister, Chagrin 
Falls Methodist Church, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, offered the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, as for the people of these 
United States in general, so especially 
for their Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled, that 
Thou wouldst be pleased to direct and 
prosper all their consultations, to the 
advancement of Thy glory, the good of 
Thy church, the safety, honor, and wel- 
fare of Thy people; that all things may 
be so ordered and settled by their en- 
deavors that truth and justice, religion 
and piety may be established among us 
for all generations. These and all other 
necessaries, for them, for us, and for Thy 
whole church, we humbly beg in the 
name and mediation of Jesus Christ, our 
most blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 27, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 28, 1958, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 147. An act for the relief of Guido Wil- 
liam Grambergs; 

S. 161. An act for the relief of Elias Youssef 
Mikhael (Ellis Joseph Michael); 

5.235. An act to increase from $50 to $75 
per month the amount of benefits payable to 
widows of certain former employees of the 
Lighthouse Service; 

S. 285. An act for the relief of Paul Gustin; 
5 be 1249. An act for the relief of Martha A, 

vert; 


S. 1287. An act for the relief of Heinz Au- 
gust Schwarz; 

S.1331. An act for the relief of John P. 
Souvaldzis; 

S. 1359. An act for the relief of Franz Hehn; 

5.1403. An act for the relief of Michael 
James Bolger; 

S. 1519. An act for the relief of Isaac Lidji, 
Henry Isaac Lidji, and Sylvio Isaac Gattegno; 

S. 1543. An act for the relief of Dorene I. 
Fast; 

S. 1600. An act for the relief of the C-L 
Electric Co.; 

S. 1984. An act to provide for the transfer 
of the Civil Service Commission Building in 
the District of Columbia to the Smithsonian 
Institution to house certain art collections of 
the Smithsonian Institution; and 

S. 2042. An act to authorize the conveyance 
of a fee simple title to certain lands in the 
Territory of Alaska underlying war housing 
project Alaska-50083, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions: 

S. Con. Res. 64. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Maria Sanford, pre- 
sented by the State of Minnesota, to be 
placed in Statuary Hall; and 

S. Con. Res. 65. Concurrent resolution to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the 
Capitol a statue of Maria Sanford, and to 
hold ceremonies on such occasion. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5822) to amend section 406 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 with 
respect to the reinvestment by air car- 
riers of the proceeds from the sale or 
other disposition of certain operating 
property and equipment. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9821) to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways; 


agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. FAL- 
LON, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Jones of Alabama, 
Mr. MCGREGOR, and Mr. GEORGE were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


The message also announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 11574. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11645. An act making appropriations 
tor the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour, for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. In that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
calendar, under the rule, be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that, in addi- 
tion to the program for ‘today, as pub- 
lished in the Record for last Thursday, 
the Senate will also consider Calendar 
1429, Senate bill 3087, to provide for 
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the establishment of Fort Clatsop Na- 
tional Memorial in the State of Oregon. 

Mr. President, when the conference 
report on the rivers and harbors bill 
comes to the Senate today, it is the in- 
tention of the acting majority leader 
to ask that the yeas and nays be or- 
dered on the question of agreeing to the 
report. 

It is also the intention of the acting 
majority leader to have the Senate 
proceed, tomorrow, to the consideration 
of the Fulbright communities facilities 
bill. With the cooperation of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, I hope 
we shall be able to agree upon a rea- 
sonable time for the Senate to convene 
tomorrow morning, and that it will be 
possible for the Senate to meet late to- 
morrow afternoon and evening, in order 
to give consideration to that bill before 
the Easter recess is taken. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to having the session 
tomorrow begin at noon. I would have 
to object to having the session tomorrow 
begin at an earlier hour, because the Re- 
publican leadership is to meet at the 
White House tomorrow morning. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT NOON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the basis of the statement just made by 
the distinguished minority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its buciness for today, it 
stand in recess until tomorrow at noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to notify the Senate that the 
session tomorrow will continue until 10 
p. m., 11 p. m., or perhaps later, in an 
effort to obtain final action on the com- 
munities facilities bill, to be reported by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 
OF THE Som. BANK 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the conservation reserve pro- 
gram of the Soil Bank, for 1957 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 
PORATION LIQUIDATION FUND 

A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
liquidation funds, as of September 30, 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
IMPROVEMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF FEDERAL 

AIRWAY SYSTEM 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide revenue for the administration, 
operation, improvement and maintenance of 
the Federal airway system (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Finance. 
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REPORT ON UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the extent and disposition of United States 
contributions to international organizations 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Bureau of Accounts, covering 
restoration of balances withdrawn from ap- 
propriation and fund accounts under the 
control of the Treasury Department, dated 
March 18, 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


SELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal the act of March 24, 1948, which 
establishes special requirements governing 
the selection of superintendents of national 
cemeteries (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CERTAIN CHARGES EXISTING AS 
DEBTS AGAINST INDIVIDUAL INDIANS OR 
TRIBES OF INDIANS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an order to adjust and eliminate reimburs- 
able charges of the Government existing as 
debts against individual Indians or tribes of 
Indians, together with recommendations of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs concern- 
ing these debts (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


Report OF GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


A letter from the president and national 
executive director, Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, New York, N. Y., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
organization, for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Resolution 73 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to refrain 
from placing toll or restriction upon the 
use of waterways 


“Whereas the suggestion has been made 
whereby the water transportation industry of 
the United States of America will be re- 
stricted and forbidden by Federal tolls and 
controls; and 

“Whereas in the judgment of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky any restriction or 
waterway toll would be detrimental to the 
economic development and progress of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein), 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States refrain from any restriction or 
toll on the free use of the waterways of the 
United States and leave same free for unim- 
peded development and use. 

“Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed by the clerk of the senate to all Ken- 
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tucky’s representatives in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to cancel all 
income taxes for a period of from 3 to 4 
months of the next tax year; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when presented by Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND), which appears under a separate 
heading.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina, favoring the 
setting aside of the week of March 31 to April 
5 as that time when all citizens will be urged 
to purchase their needs in order to restore 
the confidence of the American public in 
their economic stability; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when presented by Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND), which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
expand the use of artificial irrigation 
“Whereas in the words of His Excellency, 

the Governor, in his annual message: “The 

recent experience of our farmers has high- 
lighted the importance of encouraging the 
broad use of artificial irrigation. Assistance 
to Massachusetts farmers for irrigation pur- 
poses is made available by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in limited amounts’; and 

“Whereas such a program should be ex- 
panded to include more assistance to more 
farmers: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts hereby 

memorializes the Congress of the United 

States to expand this program, particularly 

to marginal farmers; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 

tions be sent forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the Presiding Officer 
of each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 4, relative to the 
location of a sea-water conversion plant in 
Southern California 
“Whereas Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 

New Mexico, has recently made a request in 

Congress for an appropriation of $10 million 

for the construction of a full-scale demon- 

stration plant for the production from sea 
water of water suitable for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, municipal, and other beneficial con- 
sumptive uses through the utilization of the 
ionic-membrane process or one of the three 
most promising saline-water conversion proc- 
esses currently under study in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and 

“Whereas the county of Los Angeles has 
transmitted to Senator ANDERSON a request 
that southern California be chosen as the 
site of the proposed demonstration plant; 
and 

“Whereas southern California is probably 
the most logical place in the country for the 
location of such a plant in view of its coastal 
location and its urgent need for water to 
supplement its supply from other sources: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 

the State of California (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of California respect- 

fully memorializes the President and the 

Congress of the United States to take the 

necessary steps to make southern California 
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the site of the proposed $10 million sea-water 
conversion test plant; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 10, relative to 
Federal accounting practices 

“Whereas under the present Federal ac- 
counting system, agencies receiving lump 
sum appropriations for projects running over 
a period of years are not required to report 
on the cost of the programs or their progress 
from year to year; and 

“Whereas this antiquated procedure re- 
sults in an enormous waste of money to the 
taxpayers annually; and 

“Whereas the Hoover Commission, which 
estimates such carryover funds at $70 bil- 
lion, almost a year’s total budget, has recom- 
mended that Federal budgeting be placed on 
an annual accrued expenditures basis to stop 
this wasteful practice; and 

“Whereas the proposal, as embodied in 
H. R. 8002, would provide for Congress to re- 
tain control over such expenditures by appro- 
priating them on a yearly basis and checking 
them by yearly review; and 

“Whereas in the last session of Congress 
this bill was passed by the Senate unani- 
mously, and was one of the chief recom- 
mendations in President Eisenhower’s recent 
budget message: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact into law H. R. 8002 placing 
Federal budgeting on an annual accrued ex- 
penditures basis; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Van Buren County, Mich., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide funds for the acceleration of highway 
construction; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

A resolution adopted by the Public Service 
Commission of Delaware, relating to the 
activities of the General Services Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

A resolution adopted by the Orange 
County Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
Huntington Beach, Calif., favoring the enact- 
ment of House bill 3260, relating to increased 
benefits for dependents of retired career 
servicemen; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Harbor Dis- 
trict Chambers of Commerce, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., favoring the repeal of tele- 
phone and transportation excise taxes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, a translation of a note received 
by the American Embassy, at Cairo, from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Egypt, con- 
cerning a resolution adopted by the Egyptian 
National Assembly relating to the recent 
French bombing of a Tunisian village (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
Frank Ace, president, Lindsey Building 
Corp., Yonkers, N. Y., relating to the cost 
of operating trucks, and high taxes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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A resolution adopted by the Woman's 
Club, of Hollywood, Calif., relating to the 
mailing of obscene literature; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Orange County (Calif.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, favoring the recognition 
of Orange County as a metropolitan area 
by the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the Alaska State- 
hood Committee, at Juneau, Alaska, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to provide 
statehood for Alaska; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The memorial of George Washington Wil- 
liams, of Baltimore, Md., remonstrating 
against the adoption of the billboard provi- 
sion of the Federal highway construction 
bill; ordered to lie on the table. 


NATIONAL MILK SANITATION ACT— 
MOTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Dodge County Farm Bureau Dairy Com- 
mittee of Dodge Center, Minn., recently 
adopted a motion urging support and 
passage of a National Milk Sanitation 
Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the mo- 
tion be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the motion 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

DODGE County FARM BUREAU, 
Dodge Center, Minn., March 25, 1958. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HUMPHREY: Our farm bureau 
dairy committee met Wednesday, March 19. 
We passed a motion that we urge support and 
passage of a National Milk Sanitation Act 
which will set up Federal grades for milk 
that will allow milk, meeting Federal stand- 
ards, to move interstate. 

DODGE COUNTY DAIRY COMMITTEE. 


RESOLUTION OF LANESBORO, 
MINN., FARMERS UNION LOCAL 
AND ACOMA LYNN FARMERS LO- 
CAL UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a resolution from 
the Lanesboro Farmers Union local 
urging Congress to restore farm prices 
to a full parity level. An identical reso- 
lution was sent to me by the Acoma 
Lynn Farmers Union local, as well as 
the Red Wing Farmers Union local. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recor, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas agriculture is a major indus- 
try in this community and in Minnesota; 
and 

Whereas the lowering of farm supports on 
dairy products, wheat, corn, and the feed 
grains would create increased hardship in 
our area; and 

Whereas price protection is needed on 
livestock and poultry because these prod- 
ucts make up a large percentage of the cash 
farm income of this community; and 

Whereas the community is losing millions 
of dollars in income and purchasing power 
each year, because farmers are not receiving 
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prices which give them a return equal to 
the cost of production and living; and 

Whereas the farm credit situation is serl- 
ous and capital is lacking both to finance 
1958 operations and to make the needed re- 
pairs and replacements on the farm; and 

Whereas the lack of farm buying power is 
holding back a large volume of purchases, 
repairs, and investment in new buildings 
and machinery, which contribute in turn to 
a drop in business activity and employment 
in the city: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Lanesboro Farmers 
Union members, urge the Congress to take 
into consideration that the best and most 
direct method of forestalling the growing 
business recession and aiding small busi- 
ness in our community, would be to take 
immediate steps to restore farm prices to a 
full parity level; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
oppose the recommendations for still lower 
farm-price support levels, and instead to ap- 
prove measures which will restore farm 
prices to a higher level at which the sale of 
farm products will give farmers a fair pur- 
chasing power; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Members of the House and Sen- 
ss . the Congress and to other interested 
Officials. 


AID FOR PUBLIC-WORKS PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
United Steelworkers Local Union, No. 
4191, recently adopted a resolution urg- 
ing Congress to appropriate funds and 
aid for public-works programs to relieve 
the serious unemployment situation in 
northern Minnesota. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas a serious unemployment situation 
exists in iron-ore mines of northern Minne- 
sota, with hundreds of iron-ore miners unem- 
ployed and many more to be laid off as time 
goes on; and 

Whereas this situation has created undue 
hardship upon these unemployed miners and 
me families: Now, therefore, be and it here- 

y is 

Resolved, That the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local Union, No. 4191, requests the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
appropriate Federal funds and aid for a pub- 
lic-works program in the above-named area 
affected by this serious unstable unemploy- 
ment situation and relieve the undue hard- 
ships of these unemployed miners and their 
families; and to effectuate the securing of 
the same, copies of this resolution are being 
sent to the Honorable Congressman JoHN 
BLATNIK, Eighth District, Honorable Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, and Honorable Senator 
Epwarp THYE, of Minnesota. 


RESOLUTION OF VILLAGE COUNCIL 
OF BUHL, MINN. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Village Council of Buhl, Minn., has re- 
cently adopted a resolution urging the 
appropriation of Federal funds and aid 
for a public-works program in Mesabi 
Iron Range area to help combat the se- 
rious unemployment situation there. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas a serious unemployment and un- 
stable economic situation exists in our im- 
mediate area and the Mesabi Iron Range, 
with hundreds of iron-ore miners unem- 
ployed and many more to be laid off as time 
goes on; and 

Whereas this serious situation has cre- 
ated undue hardship and suffering upon 
these unemployed and their families: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Village Council of the 
Village of Buhl, Minn., request the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
appropriate Federal funds and aid for a 
public works program in this area affected 
by this serious unemployment situation and 
thus help relieve the undue hardship of 
these unemployed and their families, and to 
effectuate the securing of the same. 

Copies of this resolution to be sent to 
Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, Congressman from 
our district, Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, and 
Hon. Epwarp TRTE, United States Senators 
from Minnesota. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF COM- 
MISSIONERS, HENNEPIN COUNTY, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Board of County Commissioners, Hen- 
nepin County, Minn., recently adopted a 
resolution urging passage of S. 2362 and 
H. R. 6849 to exempt conveyances of 
real property by or to a State or local 
political subdivision from the documen- 
tary stamp tax by the Congress of the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Whereas the commissioner of highways 
of the State of Minnesota has advised this 
board of House Resolution 689 and 
Senate Resolution 2362 now pending in 
the Congress of tne United States to exempt 
States and political subdivisions thereof 
from the requirement of affixing Federal 
documentary stamp tax on deeds of convey- 
ance to them; and 

Whereas the Department of Highways of 
the State of Minnesota through its com- 
missioner has directed letters to all Members 
of the House and Senate in Congress urging 
their support of said House and Senate reso- 
lutions; and 

Whereas this board believes it to be for 
the best interest of the State of Minnesota 
and the county of Hennepin that House Res- 
olution 6849 and Senate Resolution 2362 be 
passed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 6849 and Senate 
Resolution 2362 and urge the House and Sen- 
ate delegation from this State to work for 
passage of such legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board be 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to 
each of the Members of the House and the 
Senate in the Congress of the United States 
and to the commissioner of highways of the 
State of Minnesota. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 49, ELKTON, MINN. 

Mr. President, the 


Mr. HUMPHREY. 
Board of Education of Independent 
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School District 494, Mower County, Elk- 
ton, Minn., adopted a resolution suggest- 
ing three additions to the present pro- 
posed plans for the Federal Interstate 
Route No. 391 through Mower County. 

Iask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it resolved, That the Department of 
Highways of the State of Minnesota in the 
planning and construction of Federal Inter- 
state Route No. 391 through Mower County, 
Minn., do the following in addition to the 
present proposed plans: 

1. Put a bridge across said Route 391 at the 
point where this proposed route would cross 
present U. S. No. 16 approximately 9 miles 
east of Austin, for the reason that the Elk- 
ton School District uses this route to trans- 
port students to and from school and without 
this bridge school vehicles will have to re- 
trace and backtrack on their routes a great 
deal. 

2. Leave present U. S. No. 16 open from the 
point 2½ miles north of Elkton to the inter- 
section with C. S. A. R. No. 13, for the reason 
that many of the residents of our district are 
reached most readily by traveling along this 
route and closing it will mean much incon- 
venience in movement of our school buses as 
well as for the patrons of our district. 


CONSTRUCTION OF POST OFFICE 
AT CLARA CITY, MINN.—LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
directors of American Legion Post 485 of 
Clara City, Minn., have recently written 
to me and informed me of their support 
for the construction of a new post office 
in Clara City. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp, and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

‘THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
Ciara Crty Post 485, 
Clara City, Minn., March 25, 1958. 

Dear Sm: We hereby request your atten- 
tion to a subject which recently was brought 
before the directors of American Legion Post 
485 of Clara City, Minn. 

This subject concerns the building of a 
new post office in Clara City. It was stated 
that Clara City is in need of a new post office 
building to handle the increased volume of 
mail which is being taken care of here. 
It was also stated that Federal funds would 
be available to finance the construction of 
a new post office in Clara City. Local village 
officials are prepared to give their support to 
the building of a new post office here. 

Understanding that these Federal funds 
are available we would like to know the 
process or steps which would have to be 
taken in order to acquire these funds. 

It therefore was decided to send a commu- 
nication to you to state that the local 
American Legion post is in fayor of a new 
post office building for Clara City and to 
request your assistance in furthering this 
project to a successful conclusion, 

Yours truly, 
S. H. COLEMAN, 
Commander. 
HERMAN WARRINGS, 
Adjutant. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF CO-OP SERVICE, 
INC., NEW YORK MILLS; MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
their annual meeting on March 24, 1958, 
the Co-Op Services, Inc., of New York 
Mills, Minn., adopted three resolutions 
concerning increased postal rates, the 
depressed economic conditions, and con- 
tinued favorable financing for REA. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to lie on the table, 
= to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows: 


New Toxk MILLS, MINN., March 24, 1958. 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Mr. HUMPHREY: At the annual meet- 
ing of Co-Op Services, Inc., held March 24, 
1958, representing approximately 1,500 peo- 
ple, the following resolution was passed: 

“Whereas there has been a proposal to 
raise first-class mail to 5 cents and prob- 
ably the deficit in the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been due to low rates on second- 
and third-class, or so-called junk mail: 
Therefore be it: 

“Resolved, That this meeting go on record 
to favor first-class mail as it is and raise 
the rates on second- and third-class to offset 
the deficit.” 

VERNER A. ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Co-Op Services, Inc. 


— 


New York MILLS, MINN., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Mr. HUMPHREY: The following reso- 
lution was passed at the annual meeting of 
Co-Op Services, Inc., which was held March 
24, 1958, representing approximately 1,500 
persons. 

“Whereas people everywhere are depressed 
under present economic conditions; and 

“Whereas taxes are sky high due mostly to 
unnecessary defense spending from which 
the common people get little benefit; and 

“Whereas our shaky economy is being 
propped up with borrowed money in the form 
of mortgages, installment buying, and loans 
with high interest; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That drastic measures must be 
taken: measures such as the Brannan plan 
with 100 percent parity to the family-type 
farmer; stamp plans for unemployed to uti- 
lize surplus farm commodities; and other 
programs to increase employment and con- 
suming power of people, and reduction of 
so-called foolish defense spending on dupli- 
cate satellite and missile programs. 

VERNER A, ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Co-Op Services, Inc. 


New YORK MILLS, MINN., March 24, 1958. 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Mr, HUMPHREY: Whereas this admin- 
istration is attempting to replace Federal 
loans to REA by having REA look to private 
capital for finance, who may be unsympa- 
thetic toward cooperatives: Be it 

Resolved, That the membership of Co-Op 
Services, Inc., representing approximately 
1,500 persons, at this 47th annual meeting, 
go on record as favoring the financial policies 
which have been practical during the past 
20 years of REA. 

VERNER A. ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Co-Op Services, Inc. 
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‘TELEGRAM FROM MICHIGAN STATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
March 27, all the members of the Mich- 
igan State Administrative Board, head- 
ed by Gov. G. Mennen Williams, sent a 
telegram to the President urging him to 
approve Senate Joint Resolution 162, 
stabilizing farm-price supports. 

I am hopeful that the President will 
recognize the great need of the farmers 
and of the entire economy and sign this 
measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this telegram—which reflects the of- 
ficial position of the State Administra- 
tive Board of Michigan, be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LANSING, MICH., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

The members of the Michigan State Ad- 
ministrative Board urge your approval of 
Senate Joint Resolution 162, which stabi- 
lizes farm price supports at present levels. 

The Michigan farmer can little longer make 
his traditional contribution to our economy 
and society, if the last 5 years of price- 
cost squeeze permitted under Secretary Ben- 
son's policies, topped off by his recent action 

our dariy farmers, is permitted to 

continue. While we look forward to pro- 

grams of even greater equity to our family 

farmers and consumers, we feel that Senate 

Joint Resolution 162 is essential to keep our 

agricultural community, our third largest in- 

dustry, from suffering still further reverses. 

We therefore respectfully request your ap- 
proval of this bill. 

‘Michigan State Administrative Board, 

Gov. G. Mennen Wililams, Chairman; 

Lt. Gov. Philip A. Hart; Secretary of 

State James M. Hare; Attorney Gen- 

eral Paul L. Adams; State Treasurer 

Sandford A. Brown; Auditor General 

Frank S. Szymanski; Superintendent 

of Public Instruction Lynn M. Bart- 

lett; Highway Commissioner John C. 

Mackie. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 

on Banking and Currency, with amend- 
ments: 
S. 3497. A bill to expand the public fa- 
cility loan program of the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1431). 


“PATENTS, 
‘TRADEMARKS, AND COPY- 
RIGHTS” — INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 1430) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 55, as ex- 
tended, I submit a report entitled Pat- 
ents, Trademarks, and Copyrights,” to- 
gether with the individual views of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report, 
together with the individual views, be 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The report 
will be received and printed as requested 
by the Seċïtor from Wyoming. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3573. A bill to amend the public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act to 
include Guam as a State to which Federal 
assistance may be extended thereunder; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3574. A bill for the relief of Stamatis 

Zeris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3575. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ern- 
Gret Birkholz Seim; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3576, A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to increase one of the 
limitations on grants for construction from 
$250,000 to $500,000, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
Scott) : 

S. 3577. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide varied commodi- 
ties to schools and institutions and for 
needy persons and families out of funds ap- 
propriated for diversion of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture ond Forestry. - 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hitt when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 3578. A bill to prohibit the withholding 
or impoundment of appropriations; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3579. A bill for the relief of Milka 
Jurisich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3580. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of West Two Rivers 
between Tower, Minn., and Lake Vermilion, 
for pur of determining the advisability 
and cost improving such river between 
such junctions for navigation; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3581. A bill to authorize the further ex- 
tension of certain noncompetitive oil or gas 
leases issued under the Mineral Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr, PROX- 
MIRE, and Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 3582. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps to pro- 
vide healthful outdoor training and employ- 
ment for young men and to advance the con- 
servation, development, and management of 
national resources of timber, soil, and range, 
and of recreational areas; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) relative 
to the reenrollment of S. 2120, to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, rehabilitate, operate, and main- 
tain the lower Rio Grande rehabilitation 
project, Texas, Mercedes division, which 
was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
when submitted by Mr. ANDERSON which 
appears under a separate heading.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
MURRAY, Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. PROX- 
MIRE) submitted a concurrent resolution 
(S. Con, Res. 76) requesting the Presi- 
dent to initiate comprehensive long- 
range plans for the acceleration of the 
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natural-resources programs of existing 
Government agencies, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF GREETINGS TO 
FEDERAL LEGISLATURE OF THE 
WEST INDIES 


Mr. AIKEN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 77), 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to favor the or- 
derly evolution of peoples and nations to 
self-determination throughout the world; 
and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
support the concept that other peoples 
should have an opportunity freely to choose 
their own destiny under circumstances 
which will enable them to assume and 
maintain an equal station among the na- 
tions of the world; and 

Whereas the West Indies is comprised of 
those islands of Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Grenada, Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, Antigua, Barbuda, St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis and Anquilla, and Montserrat, 
having an area of more than 8,000 square 
miles and a population of over 3 million; 
and 

Whereas the United Kingdom by order in 
Council, July 31, 1957, provided for the es- 
tablishment of the West Indies (Federation); 
and 

Whereas the Federal Legislature of the 
West Indies will be officially convened for 
the first time at Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
the West Indies, on April 22, 1958: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States extends its most 
cordial greetings to the Federal Legislature 
of the West Indies on this historic occa- 
sion, and expresses the earnest hope that 
the Federal Legislature and the people of 
the West Indies will enjoy continuing suc- 
cess in their new status, and reaffirms the 
friendship of the United States for the peo- 
ple of the West Indies. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING TO 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 284), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate (relating to standing 
committees) is amended by— 

(1) striking out subparagraphs 10 through 
13 in paragraph (h) of section (1); 

(2) striking out subparagraphs 16 through 
19 in paragraph (1) of section (1); and 

(3) inserting in section (1) after paragraph 
(o) the following new paragraph: 

“(p) Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to 
consist of nine Senators, to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legislation, mes- 
sages, petitions, memorials, and other mat- 
ters relating to the following subjects: 

“1. Veterans’ measures, generally. 

“2. Pensions of all wars of the United 
States, general and special. 

“3. 


Life insurance issued by the Govern- 
ment on account of service in the Armed 
Forces. 


“4. Compenstion of veterans. 
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"5: Vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of veterans. 

“6. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care, and 
treatment of veterans. 

“7, Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

“8. Readjustment of servicemen to civil 
life.” 

Src. 2. Effective for the remainder of the 
85th Congress, section (4) of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(4) (a) Each Senator shall serve on 2 
standing committees and no more; except 
that not to exceed 21 Senators of the ma- 
jority party, and not to exceed 9 Senators 
of the minority party, who are members of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice, or the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
may serve on three standing committees and 
no more. 

“(b) In the event that during the 85th 
Congress members of one party in the Sen- 
ate are replaced by members of the other 
party, the 30 third-committee assignments 
shall in such event be distributed in accord- 
ance with the following table: 


“Senate seats 

Majority Minority 

48 48 

49 47 

50 46 

51 45 

8d-committee assignments 

Majority Minority 

23 7 

21 9 

19 11 

17 13”. 


Sec. 3. Effective at the beginning of the 
86th Congress, section (4) of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) Each Senator shall serve on 2 stand- 
ing committees and no more, except that not 
to exceed 19 Senators of the majority party, 
and no to exceed 7 Senators of the minority 
party, who are members of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the Committee 
on Government Operations, the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, or the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs may serve on 3 
standing committees and no more.” 

SEC. 4. The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
is authorized and directed as promptly as 
feasible after its appointment and organ- 
ization to confer with the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for the purpose of deter- 
mining what disposition should be made of 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, me- 
morials, and other matters theretofore re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare dur- 
ing the 85th Congress which are within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to increase one of the limita- 
tions on grants for construction from 
$250,000 to $500,000. 

This is a companion of H. R. 11714, 
which was introduced last Thursday, 
March 27, by Representative BLATNIK, of 
Minnesota. I hope the introduction of 
ok bill in the Senate today will expedite 
action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3576) to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to increase 
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one of the limitations on grants for con- 
struction from $250,000 to $500,000, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Humpurey, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


AID TO FARMERS AND NEEDY 
PERSONS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scott], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to aid both 
the farmers and the rapidly increasing 
number of needy persons. 

The bill proposes to amend section 32 
of the Customs or Tariff Act of 1935 
which made a permanent allocation of 
30 percent of customs receipts to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for removal of 
surplus agricultural commodities. 

Since 1935, the section has been 
amended to permit distribution of sur- 
plus commodities to the school lunch 
program, to welfare institutions and to 
needy persons and families. Distribu- 
tion to needy persons is made on the re- 
quest of State governors through agen- 
cies designated by them. Another 
amendment has provided that any sums 
in the fund on June 30 of any year in 
excess of $300 million shall revert to the 
Treasury. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from North Carolina and I are offering 
provides for two things: 

First. It suspends the provision for 
funds to revert to the Treasury. 

Second. It authorizes the Secretary to 
use funds in excess of any amounts now 
needed to remove surplus agricultural 
commodities for the purpose of buying 
other commodities which are in ade- 
quate supply to round out the diets of 
needy persons. 

Two major reasons impel the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina and me to in- 
troduce this proposed legislation. 
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First. The present Secretary of Agri- 
culture is not taking advantage of his 
authority under section 32 with any de- 
gree of liberality on behalf of farmers, 
whose prices are depressed due to sur- 
pluses, or needy citizens who are without 
enough food for themselves and their 
families. 

Second. It is ee clear that, even 
if we extend the period of providing un- 
employment compensation, hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed will have their 
benefits exhausted before the economy 
can reabsorb them, and the food nor- 
mally made available by the Department 
of Agriculture for the needy is inade- 
quate in quantity and variety. 

Mr. President, I would like to elabo- 
rate on these points briefly. 

During agricultural appropriations 
hearings we have learned that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has had $514 
million available under section 32 dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. Although 
we have large surplus stocks, although 
the numbers of needy have increased 
alarmingly, and although farm prices 
have remained around 81 to 82 percent 
of parity, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has spent or expects to obligate only 
$143 million for direct purchases, export 
payments and diversion payments to re- 
duce available supplies of commodities. 

The Department’s budget estimates 
show that, despite the farm depression 
and despite the fact that more than 
5 million workers are unemployed, the 
Secretary expects to have an unexpended 
balance of more than $364 million of 
section 32 funds on June 30 of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the De- 
partment’s statement of section 32 
funds available and spent in fiscal year 
1957, its estimates for the current fis- 
cal year, and its budget of these funds 
for fiscal 1959, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Project statement 


Project 1957 1958 (esti- Increase or 1959 (esti- 
mated) decrease mated) 
1. Commodity program pa 
(a) Direct purchases... $122, 797, 380 
9 Export payments „ 290 $143, 483, 000775 
c) Diversion payments 409 
2. Surplus removal operating expenses 548 2, 763, 000 
a Marketin; nts and orders , 280 660, 000 
Foreign market promotion 375 1, 871, 000 
4 Import controls 223, 000 
Total obligations 142, 978, 646 150, 000, 
Unobligated balance no longer available 64, 175, 859 
Unobligated balance carried forward... 207, 948, 852 000, 
Total available... ................ 440, shh 498 514, 175, 859 
Recovery of prior year obligations r E onde ntnaacsh anne aae orien 
Unobligated ce brought forward. —244, 701, 053 | —297, 948, 852 —2, 051, 148 —300, 000, 000 
TTT 195, 616, 888 216, 227, 007 +11, 622, 993 227, 850, 000 
Transferred to ment of the Interior pur- 
suant to Public Law 1024, Sith Cong +4, 350, 115 +4, 651, 161 —1,151 -++4, 650, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate. 199, 976, 003 220, 878,158 | 11, 621, 842 232, 500, 000 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this table 
shows that the Department will permit 
$64 million of these funds, the surplus 
over $300 million, to revert to the Treas- 
ury next June 30. In other words, the 
Department expects to continue to ig- 
nore the farmers’ needs for higher prices 


and the needs of our less fortunate citi- 
zens for a better diet. 

The administration has asked that the 
States undertake to extend unemploy- 
ment compensation payments for 13 
weeks with funds advanced by the Fed- 
eral Government. Members of Congress 
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have proposed a 16-week extension 
financed by the Federal Government it- 
self. Ido not intend to argue the merits 
of these two proposals at this time. Un- 
employment insurance benefits are ex- 
piring now at a rate close to 150,000 a 
month, Whether the benefits are ex- 
tended for 3 months in part of the States 
under the administration proposal, or 4 
months throughout the Nation, under 
the alternative proposal, it appears in- 
evitable that next August and Septem- 
ber, after the extended benefits have 
expired, we still will have many hun- 
dreds of thousands of families without 
any income whatsoever. 

The United States cannot afford to 
have surplus foodstuffs accumulating on 
farms or in storehouses, and causing 
great farm suffering, while millions of 
our citizens are poorly and inadequately 
fed. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Government would freeze available 
funds in the face of such a serious situa- 
tion, instead of using those funds to 
transfer the food to needy people. The 
measure Senator Scorr and I introduce 
is intended to instruct Secretary Benson 
to use section 32 funds for the purposes 
intended, to help the farmers and to feed 
the needy; to keep available approxi- 
mately $64 million which would other- 
wise revert to the Treasury next July 1; 
and to demonstrate that the attitude of 
the Secretary of Agriculture toward our 
aged, our handicapped, and the innocent 
victims of the current recession is not 
the attitude of our Government. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina and I cordially invite the co- 
sponsorship of other Senators of this 
measure to help our farmers and our 
needy citizens. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp, and that it lie on the table through 
Wednesday, April 2, in order that other 
Senators may add their names as co- 
sponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and lie on the 
table, as requested by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The bill (S. 3577) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide var- 
ied commodities to schools and institu- 
tions and for needy persons and families 
out of funds appropriated for diversion 
of surplus agricultural commodities, in- 
troduced by Mr. HILL (for himself and 
Mr. Scorr), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized upon the 
request of the Governor of any State to ex- 
pend funds appropriated under section 32 
of the act approved August 24, 1935 (7 
U. S. C. 612c), as are not required for the 
performance of other purposes set forth in 
such section, to purchase and, as necessary, 
process agricultural commodities which are 
in adequate supply to provide a varied and 
balanced diet, for distribution by State 
agencies to schools and institutions, and di- 
rectly to persons and families determined 
by appropriate State or local public welfare 
agencies to de in need. 
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Sec. 2. Any sum in excess of $300 million 
remaining on June 30, 1958, out of funds 
appropriated under section 32 of the act 
approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 612c) 
shall, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, remain available until expended for 
purchase and distribution of commodities 
in accordance with section 1 of this act, 
without regard to any division between 
storable and perishable commodities, but 
with regard to dietary needs of recipients. 


PROHIBITION OF WITHHOLDING 
OR IMPOUNDMENT OF APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
March 13 the distinguished majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jounson], called the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the Bureau 
of the Budget had frozen some $22 mil- 
lion of the $32 million appropriated by 
Congress for the National Guard. At 
that time he indicated the National 
Guard installations in Texas which 
would have benefited, and because of 
his remarks on that occasion I looked 
into conditions in my own State and 
found that the same situation existed 
there. It is my belief that the same sit- 
uation exists in practically all the States 
of the Union, if not all. 

Mr. President, it is now a recognized 
fact that this country is in an economic 
slump and we are faced with a recession. 
Things are getting worse and something 
has to be done now to inject some new 
life into our economy. The Congress is 
at the present time prodding the admin- 
istration into an “action now” program, 
and there are a number of programs 
now being considered in the House and 
Senate which will create new activity and 
employment—housing, public works, the 
highway program, to mention only a few. 

It will take time to get some of the 
these anti-recession programs into op- 
eration. What we need is an immediate 
stimulant. As we all know, many times 
Congress authorizes and appropriates 
money for programs, but the Bureau of 
the Budget freezes part or all of the 
funds. The Bureau is in a position of 
regulating the flow of Federal funds. 
Now is the time when these frozen funds 
should be released and channeled into 
our economy. 

The construction of National Guard 
armories and facilities is an area where 
we could increase activity, without Con- 
gressional action, because there are suf- 
ficent funds available. 

Thirty-two million, three hundred 
thousand dollars in funds are available, 
authorized and appropriated for the 


building of National Guard armories, but 


the Bureau of the Budget has released 
only $10 million to participate in this 
Federal-State program in the current 
fiscal year. The remaining $22,300,000 
has been frozen. If the entire amount 
of available funds were released it would 
provide a great stimulant in many small 
cities and communities throughout the 
Nation where National Guard units are 
active. Unfortunately the administra- 
tion has eliminated this program from 
their budget requests for fiscal year 1959, 
and expects to use the available funds in 
future years. This money should be put 
into use now, not later. 
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As my colleagues in the Senate know, 
the construction of National Guard 
armories is based on Federal-State 
matching basis, 75 percent Federal 
moneys and at least 25 percent must be 
contributed by the State. The State 
must also provide the site. 

The funds released for construction 
of National Guard armories are distrib- 
uted among the States on the basis of 
overall need, and the project priority 
within each State is determined by the 
State adjutant general. 

Under the current $10 million pro- 
gram, there is a $131,500 construction 
program under way in Montana. One- 
unit armories are being constructed in 
Hamilton and Whitefish, and a shop- 
hangar is being constructed at the mu- 
nicipal airport in Helena. 

In July of last year the State of Mon- 
tana indicated that they were prepared 
to go ahead with nine other projects if 
sufficient Federal matching funds had 
been made available. This suggested 
program for fiscal year 1958 would have 
required $481,500 in Federal funds. The 
estimates called for armories in Plenty- 
wood, Dillon, Chinook, and Harlowton 
and vehicle storage garages in Lewis- 
town, Glasgow, Polson, Culbertson, and 
Thompson Falls. 

I am sure that there are many other 
States that are willing to go ahead with 
their National Guard construction pro- 
gram but sufficient Federal matching 
funds have not been made available. 

These small construction projects 
would be welcomed in these communi- 
ties. They need every bit of activity they 
can get and as long as these funds are 
available I see absolutely no reason why 
they should be held up when they could 
be channeled in our economy with such 
ease and would do so much to give a 
shot in the arm to the economy. 

It is, in my opinion, indefensible not to 
use money which is available in a time of 
such great need. We, in the Senate, 
should do all we can to persuade the 
Bureau of the Budget to release these 
funds. 

I should like to point out to my col- 
leagues that the freeze of funds for the 
National Guard by the administration— 
and I say “the administration” because 
the Budget Bureau is a part of it—is 
only the continuation of a pattern which 
has tended to weaken the constitutional 
power of the Congress “to raise and 
support armies” and “to make rules for 
the Government and regulations of the 
land and naval forces’—see article I, 
section 8. 

I should like to recall to the Senate 
that under President Truman, the Con- 
gress voted funds for a 70-group Air 
Force, but the administration at that 
time impounded all funds so appro- 
priated above the 48-group Air Force 
which the administration considered 
sufficient; that under President Eisen- 
hower, the Congress 3 years ago yoted 
an additional $40 million above the 
budget request to maintain the Marine 
Corps at its statutory legislative level of 
3 combat-sized divisions and 3 air 
wings; and that these actions under 
both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, coupled with the present 
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freeze on National Guard funds present 
us with a constitutional problem which 
we will have to meet some day if we 
do not want to see our power steadily 
eroded and our constitutional position 
as a coequal branch of the Government 
reduced still further. The pattern is 
clear; the need for action is evident; 
and the responsibility to correct this 
situation lies with the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I am today introducing 
a companion bill to the measure intro- 
duced by Representative HÉBERT, of 
Louisiana, the father of this bill in the 
House, to prohibit the withholding or 
impounding of appropriations, and I 
send it to the desk for proper referral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3578) to prohibit the 
withholding or impoundment of appro- 
priations, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PREVENTION OF ALLOCATION OF 
PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS TO 
CERTAIN DESIGNATED GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AREAS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (S. 5) to 
amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to prevent the allocation of 
procurement contracts to certain desig- 
nated geographical areas, and for other 
purposes, which is now on the Senate 
Calendar. I request that this amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the table to 
be considered as an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for S. 5. I would 
like also at this time to briefly explain 
the provisions of the bill. 

In the past few months there has been 
some increase in our Nation’s unemploy- 
ment figures. Several communities 
across the country, including a number 
in my own State, have been affected and 
have been declared labor surplus areas. 
This has accentuated the desirability of 
allocating defense procurement contracts 
to labor surplus areas. The President 
has announced that every effort will be 
made to do this under existing laws and 
regulations. 

The amendment I am offering would 
give the support of Congress to the Pres- 
ident’s program. It provides that to the 
maximum extent possible, without addi- 
tional expense to the Government, pro- 
curement contracts for goods and serv- 
ices by the Defense Department shall be 
awarded to either small business con- 
cerns or concerns engaged in businesses 
located in labor surplus areas. This is 
designed to increase the small business 
and labor set-aside programs of the 
Defense Department, which are now 
within the discretionary responsibility of 
the Defense Department. My amend- 
ment merely requires for the period of 
1 year that every contract executed by 
the Defense Department be examined to 
determine whether in fact a portion of 
it can be set aside for these purposes. 
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Naturally, there will be many excep- 
tions, such as the procurement of goods 
urgently needed for many of our ad- 
vanced programs and research and de- 
velopment procurement. But the net 
effect of the amendment should be to 
help increase the share of defense pur- 
chases secured by small businesses and 
firms in labor-surplus areas. 

The procedure followed in the set- 
aside program is a very simple one. 
Where a procurement program can be 
divided economically into two or more 
quantities, it is offered for bid in two 
sections: the basic quantity is awarded 
to the lowest bidder; the set-aside quan- 
tity is offered to the lowest bidder who is 
a small business, or who is in a labor 
surplus area, as the case may be. The 
lowest set-aside bidder may then take 
the reserved portion if he is willing to 
accept the price established on the unre- 
served quantity. 

This amendment should not impose 
any additional administrative burden on 
the Department of Defense. A determi- 
nation and review is required at the 
present time on every contract issued by 
the military services and the question of 
whether a portion of a contract can be 
placed in a labor surplus area or with a 
small-business firm is simply one addi- 
tional factor to be considered; in many 
cases this factor is considered at the 
present time. This proposed legislation 
can also be administered without sig- 
nificant additional cost to the Govern- 
ment inasmuch as small business or 
labor surplus firms participating in set- 
aside procurements accept the contract 
at the lowest competitive price available 
to the Government. Nor should this 
proposed legislation in any way delay 
critical military programs. The bill 
leaves to the Secretary of Defense the 
responsibility for promulgating rules and 
regulations to carry these requirements 
into effect and he may, of course, exempt 
urgent military programs or those of a 
category not susceptible to set-aside pro- 
curement. 

We have heard much criticism in re- 
cent months of the state of the Nation’s 
economic health. I think it is important 
that those of us in the Federal Govern- 
ment concerned with the state of our 
Nation’s economic health face up to 
these problems calmly and with confi- 
dence in our own Nation’s abilities. Un- 
employment percentages are comparable 
at the present time to the winter of 1949- 
1950; we should bear in mind that de- 
spite temporary setbacks in our econ- 
omy, we still have the healthiest and 
most prosperous nation in the world 
today. 

There are ways in which we can prop- 
erly aid distressed communities and in- 
dustries without undertaking any mas- 
sive changes in the programs of services 
of the Federal Government. I strongly 
feel that Congress should consider steps 
such as these in the first instance. I be- 
lieve that this amendment would be one 
important way in which the Federal 
Government could quickly and effectively 
aid distressed areas in our Nation. It 
would provide an extension by Congress 
of the program already announced by 
the President a few weeks ago to acceler- 
ate the allocation of defense contracts to 
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distressed areas. The President needs 
this support in his effort to aid these 
communities by increasing their partici- 
pation in our defense effort. j 

I am aware of the number of admin- 
istrative steps the administration, par- 
ticularly the Department of Defense, has 
already taken to insure that our dis- 
tressed areas receive their fair and prop- 
er share of defense contracts, and I am 
very much encouraged by this action. I 
offer this amendment, however, which, 
in my opinion, is infinitely preferable to 
the provisions of S. 5 as it now stands, 
to be considered as a substitute for that 
proposal in the event that it is called up 
for active consideration. 

Not only would this be an important 
step in maintaining our Nation’s eco- 
nomic health, but it would help to keep 
productive facilities and trained man- 
power available for use in any national 
emergency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table, as requested by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 
Address delivered by Senator BENNETT en- 
titled “Men and Money,” and address de- 
livered by him at 32d annual dinner of the 
Amen Corner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 
Results of his ninth annual questionnaire, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WALTER HOWE, OF CON- 
NECTICUT, TO BE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO CHILE 
Mr, GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 

man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tions, I desire to announce that the 

Senate received today, the nomination 

of Walter Howe, of Connecticut, to be 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 

potentiary of the United States of Amer- 

ica to Chile. 

Notice is given that the nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NOTICE OF CHANGED DATE FOR 
OPEN HEARING ON NOMINATION 
OF STAFF DIRECTOR FOR THE 
COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
open hearing to be conducted by the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights on the nomination of 
Gordon MacLean Tiffany, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Staff Director for the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, was originally 
scheduled for tomorrow morning. This 
hearing has been changed to Wednesday 
morning at 9: 30 a. m., April 2, 1958, in 
room 104B, Senate Office Building, 
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Washington, D. C., at the request of one 
of the sul members, the senior 
Senator from North Carolina {[Mr. 


Ervin]. 


ALASKAN STATEHOOD 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, today is 
the 31st day of March. The Easter re- 
cess, which is almost upon us, has tra- 
ditionally marked the midpoint of the 
session. 

In view of this fact, and the further 
fact that time is rapidly running out, 
and the additional fact that the Alaskan 
statehood bill has been reported favor- 
ably by the appropriate committees of 
both Houses, and has been awaiting ac- 
tion since the commencement of the 
session, I think it not inappropriate to 
remind my colleagues that the official 
flower of Alaska is the forget-me-not. 


WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER HANDY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the man 
who wrote St. Louis Blues is dead. 
William Christopher Handy passed 
away last Friday, at the age of 84 years. 
He was the son of emancipated slaves, 
born in a log cabin in Alabama. He 
was often penniless, hungry, and cold. 

But W. C. Handy rose to the heights. 
He brought a whole new dimension to 
American music. He set the pattern for 
hundreds of popular tunes. Through 
him, his race made a rich contribution 
to the culture of America, 


The Negroes— 


He once remarked wryly— 


invented jazz, and the white folks made an 
industry out of it. 


Another remark better epitomizes his 
philosophy. When he was in his 
eighties, and was talking one day with a 
group of schoolchildren, he patted his 
trumpet, and said: 

Life is something like this trumpet. If 
you don’t put anything in it, you don't get 
anything out. 


W. C. Handy put a great deal into his 
life. The world is richer for it. He 
rose from poverty to worldwide fame 
solely on the strength of his talent and 
determination. He was a great human 
being. Mr. Handy was a friend of mine. 
I mourn his passing. 


RETIREMENT OF LYNN CRANDALL, 
WATERMASTER OF THE SNAKE 
RIVER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
watermaster of the Snake River has an- 
nounced his intention to retire from this 
vital post after 29 years of devoted 
service. 

During three decades, Mr. Lynn Cran- 
dall has been a living symbol of integrity 
and objectivity, while controversy has 
swirled, like the turbulent waters of the 
Snake itself, over the proper develop- 


ment of those waters. In Idaho, water 
is lifeblood. 


Lynn Crandall demonstrated the tri- 
umph of integrity and devotion to the 
finest ideals of publie service. Although 
he was always outspoken in announcing 
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his personal views, he never hesitated to 
tell any interested person the facts of 
any case, even when they ran counter 
to his personal preferences. 

During my own maiden speech on this 
floor, I had occasion to refer to Lynn 
Crandall’s testimony that there was suf- 
ficient water in the Snake River, even 
in the driest years, for the full use of the 
Hells Canyon Dam, even after allow- 
ances are made for all present and pro- 
jected reclamation development opera- 
tions upstream. 

At this time I shall not refer to the 
merits of that argument; but I wish to 
repeat what I said then about Lynn 
Crandall: 

Mr. President, a watermaster's job is to 
know the river. It is to know everything 
about the river, from the beginning of meas- 
urements of flow to date, as appraised in 
the light of all other available data on 
climate, rainfall, and snow accumulation in 
the uplands that feed the river. Mr. Lynn 
Crandall has been watermaster on the Snake 
River since 1930, and intimately connected 
with its problems since 1910. He knows the 
river as no other man does; he is universally 
loved and respected; and he is completely 
independent. My colleagues who have heard 
him testify in previous years, on this and 
other measures, have told me that no wit- 
ness commanded greater confidence, based 
upon qualifications, experience, and demon- 
strated reliability. 


Mr. President, Lynn Crandall’s retire- 
ment plans and something of the story 
of his service to Idaho are discussed in a 
news. story in the March 4 issue of the 
Idaho Falls Post-Register. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that story be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. The story ends with the 
statement: 


The Committee of Nine, water users ad- 
visory group who determine policy on the 
Snake River, Tuesday began thinking of a 
replacement for the veteran watermaster. 
The task, committeemen said, was an ex- 
traordinary big one. 


Mr. President, the task of selecting a 
watermaster is always a big task. The 
task of replacing Lynn Crandall is 
monumental. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


CRANDALL BEGINS LAST OF 29 WATER YEARS 


Idaho's “Mr. Water” took a brief look up 
the Snake River's argument-eddied history 
Monday and prepared to measure out the 
stream's irrigation blood for the last time. 

Lynn Crandall, district 36 watermaster and 
a water authority who has quietly made 
Idaho history, Tuesday began his 29th, and 
last, year as watermaster. Crandall con- 
firmed Monday he will retire after reaching 
70 later this year. 

Urged to his feet by N. V. Sharp, chairman 
of the Snake River's Committee of Nine, at 
Monday's annual meeting of the water dis- 
trict here, Crandall replied: 

CERTAIN EROSION 

“I have enjoyed my association with the 
water users over the years. Of course, there 
is a certain amount of erosion and deteriora- 
tion on a person handling water matters. 
There naturally have been many contro- 
versies and differences of opinion over water. 
I have probably been defendant in more law- 
suits than anybody in Idaho. * * The 
Snake River was here long before me and 
will be here long after I’m gone * * I 
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would now just like to be content to say to 
everyone—thanks for everything.” 
LOOKING FORWARD 


Crandall, who was appointed watermastes 
for the southern Idaho water district in 1930, 
said he was looking forward to retirement, 
and a more quiet, peaceful life. 

“I would like to have some time to hunt 
arrowheads at my leisure before it’s too late,” 
said the even-voiced, white-headed water 
leader, who owns one of the finest collections 
of Indian arrowheads which he himself has 
collected in long treks over the desert. 

Crandall himself has been a point of con- 
troversy among water leaders at times. 
Forthright and calm in any of the legal 
storms that have swept up the river, Crandall 
stuck to his engineering guns and testified 
before Congress, that there was ample water 
in Snake River to allow construction of the 
hotly contested Hells Canyon Dam. A sensi- 
tive point of difference with the majority of 
water users who employed Crandall, it an- 
gered some. But like many another buffet- 
ing, he weathered it and water users con- 
tinued to voice their confidence in his 
dee integrity by reelecting him to 
Office. 

Crandall often found himself in the mid- 
die of one of the most protracted water 
skirmishes that the Snake River has seen— 
the knitting of the many spiral fractures 
among water users over the Palisades Dam. 
Crandall is considered one of the principal 
architects of the Palisades Dam, He not 
only helped draft the bill but ironed out the 
many difficulties which arose in water ex- 
change in the various affected reservoirs 
and other problems. 


EXPERT WITNESS 


When Idaho, or other Western States as 
well, wanted experienced counseling on 
challenging water matters, Crandall was 
called in to evaluate the problem. He has 
appeared as expert witness in many hear- 
ings and suits involving strategic water is- 
sues. 

Crandall came to Idaho almost immedi- 
ately after graduating from Cornell Univer- 
sity, N. Y., in engineering. He accepted 
& job with the United States Geological 
Survey in Salt Lake City in 1910. He was 
later transferred to this agency’s Boise of- 
fice in 1911. In 1916, the North Side project 
near Twin Falls needed Crandall’s unusual 
understanding of water affairs and he was 
hired by the project as chief hydrographer. 
As he has many times in his life, he landed 
here in the middle of a controversy be- 
tween the construction company of the proj- 
ect and water users over water losses. He 
brought order to the dispute with his char- 
acteristically clinical findings, 


STUDIED WATER PROGRAM 


In 1920, he was hired as a water specialist 
for the Federal court to study the water 
program in the Big Lost River area and was 
stationed at Mackay. During this period, he 
was called many times as an expert witness 
on water controversy involving the Mackay 
Dam and reported water losses there. Dur- 
ing this period, too, he performed general 
engineering work, including surveying work. 

SUCCEEDED BALDWIN 

In 1930, he was recommended to become 
watermaster for District No, 36, which em- 
braces the Snake River from its source to 
King’s Hill in Southwest Idaho. He suc- 
ceeded the Iate G. C. Baldwin, who had been 
watermaster for 11 years, partly during the 
critical period when the Jackson Lake and 
American Falls Reservoirs were built. Fight- 
ing had been bitter between upper river and 
lower river interests over water, especially 
during lean water years. Although the prob- 
lem was somewhat moderated when Cran- 
dall took over, he inherited several auton- 
omy-minded districts. Precious water was 
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always a contest in the West and the issue 
was particularly keen during the lean water 
years of the 1930’s. It was his knowledge- 
able matter-of-fact steerage during these 
years of crop failures that first won for him 
the allegiance of the water users. Water 
rights was Crandall’s sacred trust, and he 
administered them effectively. Water cut- 
of to a water-hungry farmer could mean 
real privation in those days, but while the 
farmer may have gone up the ditch in high 
tempest to batter a headgate—or an inter- 
vening head—Crandall, the protector, and the 
administrator of the rights, was quickly re- 
elected each year. He went with the river 
records he and his staff assiduously kept— 
and there was no arguing with Crandall’s 
preciseness, his extraordinary intimacy with 
the Snake River, and with his abiding fair- 
ness. 

Although his deep, monotone volce was 
crisp, and his manner impressively matter 
of fact, Crandall has been a warm counselor 
to young and old, from every walk of life. 
He has started many a youth on a project 
by generously sharing coins, arrowheads, or 
stamps from his fine collections. A man of 
learning, he is widely read, particularly in 
history and anthropology, and serves on the 
Idaho Falls City Library Board. 

The Committee of Nine, water users ad- 
visory group who determine policy on the 
Snake River, Tuesday, began thinking of a 
replacement for the veteran watermaster. 
The task, committeemen said, was an ex- 
traordinarily big one. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I read with great interest in the 
Washington Evening Star an article 
which was entitled “Top United States 
Enyoys To Take New Look at Latin Ties.” 
The article described the trip which the 
eminent Vice President, who now occu- 
pies the chair, is soon to take to Latin 
America, and also the trip which is 
planned for Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the 
President’s brother. The article also in- 
dicated that possibly Secretary of State 
Dulles would finally make a trip to 
Brazil. 

I think these are hopeful signs. I 
wish to congratulate the Vice President 
and Dr. Eisenhower, and certainly the 
Secretary of State, for this new appre- 
ciation of the importance of Latin 
America to the United States. 

I have frequently occupied the time 
of the Senate on the floor, and have 
bored many of my fellow Senators, by 
talking of the importance of Latin 
America to the United States. I am 
delighted the Vice President, who has 
already made one trip there, is to go 
there again; but I am particularly im- 
pressed and encouraged by the fact that 
the Secretary of State has now seen fit 
to encourage others to make the trip. 

We know that Latin America is the 
fastest growing area in the world. The 
countries of that area contain rich re- 
sources. We have paid little attention 
to them in the past. We have received 
support from those nations in times of 
peace and war. They mean much to us, 
politically and socially, as well as eco- 
nomically. The time is long overdue 
when we should be paying more atten- 
tion to them. 
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I am much encouraged by the article 
which I read. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tor UNITED STATES Envoys To TAKE NEw 
LOOK AT LATIN TIES 


A top level stocktaking of the state of 
United States relations with Latin America 
apparently isin the making. 

The review, to be carried out over the next 
few months, could lead to a reassessment of 
United States economic and political policies 
toward the 20 nations to the South, 

It apparently is President Eisenhower's 
answer both to new Russian threats of eco- 
nomic—and political—penetration in Latin 
America and to Congressional criticism that 
not enough attention is paid to that vital 
area. 

STEPS ARE LISTED 


The stocktaking will be done by: 

1. Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon, who 
last week announced that, at the President’s 
request, he would make an 18-day swing 
through 8 South American nations, begin- 
ning April 26. The countries to be visited 
are Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. 

2. Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, brother of the 
President, who, as the President’s personal 
representative, will make a good will tour of 
six Central American nations in June, ac- 
cording to a White House announcement 
yesterday. 

8. Secretary of State Dulles, who is re- 
ported to be considering personal visits to 
individual countries, Brazil—omitted from 
Mr. Nrxon’s tour because of a 1956 visit—is 
regarded as one of likeliest possibilities for 
such a stop. 

4. President Eisenhower himscif, who this 
week lunched with Costa Rican President- 
elect Mario Echandi, and who is scheduled 
to receive President Carlos Ibandez del 
Campo, of Chile, on a state visit in late April 
and early May. 

OTHER TRIP RECALLED 

The White House, in announcing Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s tour today, described it only as a 
good will trip. 

But it immediately was recalled that Dr. 
Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in 1953 made a 30-day tour of the 10 
South American nations, and later presented 
his brother with a detailed report. 

The report made concrete recommenda- 
tions on United States policy, some of which 
were acted upon later. 

The announcement of the trips of the Vice 
President and Dr. Eisenhower follow closely 
on Red trade overtures to a number of South 
American nations with which Russia does 
not now have diplomatic relations. 

The Soviets have been offering to buy 
Brazilian and Columbian coffee, Chilean 
copper, and have, in fact, bought considerable 
quantities of Cuban sugar and Uruguayan 
wool. Argentina recently sent an economic 
mission behind the Iron Curtain to see what 
it could purchase there. 

United States economic experts also are 
known to be concerned over the effects on 
shaky Latin American economies of the re- 
cent declines in the prices of some minerals, 
particularly copper. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the statement the Senator 
from Florida made, in which he referred 
to the forthcoming visit of the Vice 
President to Latin America. It is about 
time for this country to be paying a lit- 
tle attention to an area where our inter- 
ests lie. I am glad the Vice President 
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of the United States is to visit Latin 
America. I feel that his purpose is in 
keeping with what we have in mind 
that is, having good relations with and 
interest in the people of the countries 
of Latin America. 

We worry about Europe. We worry 
about Asia. For thousands of years the 
people of those areas have been fighting 
for the pieces of real estate there. Our 
interests from now on will lie in the 
area between Hudson Bay and Pata- 
gonia. I think any efforts made in the 
direction of furthering our interests 
with Latin America are to be com- 
mended, whether they be through visits 
by the Vice President or others. I am 
glad it is the Vice President in this in- 
stance who is to go to Latin America. 
I know such a visit will meet with the 
approval of the people of Latin Amer- 
ica. I shall not be going officially, but 
as soon as Congress adjourns I intend 
to go to Latin America on my own initi- 
ative. I can get along with the people 
of Latin America very well. I believe 
the Department of State should pay a 
little more attention to those countries, 
outside of giving them lollypops, in the 
interest of good will and getting along 
with Latin America. 


THIS RECESSION—AND PAST 
UNITED STATES EXPERIENCE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 

ident, one of the most informative ar- 
ticles which has appeared to date in ref- 
erence to our economic difficulties was 
contained in the New York Times of 
Sunday, March 23, News in Review sec- 
tion. The article written by Edwin L. 
Dale, Jr., and entitled “This Recession 
and Past United States Experience,” 
analyzes the current recession within the 
perspective of our recent economic his- 
tory. 
It seems to me that this is a much 
needed analysis because of the changing 
nature of our economic problems and, as 
a consequence of such change, the need 
for intelligent policies based on today’s 
problems, rather than an automatic 
casting back for the policies of yester- 
year, which might not apply to our cur- 
rent problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Rercorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS RECESSION AND PAST UNITED STATES Ex- 
PERIENCE—BUILT-IN STABILIZERS VARY PAT- 
TERN FROM THAT OF GREAT DEPRESSION 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, March 22.—Private, capitalist 
economies have business slumps. There have 
been about 24 in the last 100 years in the 
United States. The business cycle appears 
to be a fact of life that probably cannot be 
escaped. 

In comparing the 1957-58 slump with its 
predecessors—chiefly the great crash that be- 
gan in 1929-30 and the two previous postwar 
slumps of 1948-49 and 1953-54—three ques- 
tions are in order: 

Has the pace of decline to date been ma- 


terlally different? 
Was the condition of the economy before 


the slump materially different? 
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What has the Government done about the 
slumps in the past and how well did it work? 

The pace of decline depends in part on the 
beginning date selected and the measure- 
ments used. But, assuming the current re- 
cession began last July, it can be said in gen- 
eral that the pace of the 1957-58 slump has 
been a little steeper for its first 7 months 


than the other two postwar recessions, Cer- - 


tainly stiffer than 1953-54, but that all three 
have been less steep than in 1929-30. 


KEY INDEX 


For example, the key index of overall in- 
dustrial production fell 8 to 9 percent in the 
first two postwar slumps and 9.7 percent this 
time during the first 7 months, but it fell 13.1 
percent in 1929-30. Nonfarm employment 
was off 2.3 percent in 1953-54, 3.3 percent in 
1948-49, 3.1 percent this time and 5.4 per- 
cent in the same period of the great crash. 

There is one other significant difference, 
related not only to the pace of the decline, 
but to major changes in the economy since 
the great depression. This is the movement 
in personal incomes. 

In 1929-30, personal income fell off about 
8 percent in the first 7 months of the slump. 
This meant a sharp and severe drop in pur- 
chasing power. 

Since that time there have been added 
unemployment compensation, other social 
security payments affecting mainly the aged, 
and farm price supports. These income 
cushions, otherwise known as built-in sta- 
bilizers, have worked beautifully in the post- 
war slumps. 

Compared with the 8 percent decline in 
personal income in 1929-30, the decline in 
1948-49's first 7 months was 3.1 percent, 
while in 1953-54 it was 1.9 percent and 1.3 
percent in 1957-58. This means that pur- 
chasing power in each postwar slump has 
fallen far less than production and con- 
siderably less than employment. 

If the differences in the pace of decline be- 
tween prewar and postwar as notable, the 
differences in the condition of the economy 
before the slumps are even more important. 


BASIC CONDITION 


One basic condition applied to all four: 
There was an inflation of one kind or an- 
other preceding the slump. In 1929, it was 
not primarily a consumer price inflation but 
a specialized inflation in stocks, real estate 
and some commodities. It was still an in- 
flation, however, according to most modern 
analysis. 

But it is the differences that count. All 
three postwar slumps began with these dif- 
ferences from 1929: 

(1) There was no preceding runaway stock 
market boom. New legislation made some of 
the worst features of the 1929 boom impos- 
sible. The amount of stock market credit 
was regulated and totaled only one-fifth or 
less of the amount in 1929. 

(2) The banks had Federal deposit in- 
surance. This virtually barred runs on 
banks and the kind of financial collapse that 
characterized the great depression. 

(3) Housing credit was much sounder. 
The concept of the amortized mortgage loan, 
insured by the Government in many cases, 
had replaced the old short-term loan pay- 
able in full on maturity. 

(4) Federal spending made up a far larger 
part of the total economy. In 1929 the Fed- 
eral budget came to only about 3 percent of 
the gross national product, but today it is 
about 18 percent. This is spending that, if 
anything, automatically increases in slumps 
and certainly does not dry up. 

(5) Incomes were more evenly distributed. 

All of these changes are, of course, in 
addition to the aforementioned built-in 
stabilizers. 

How about differences and similarities at 
the outset of each of the three postwar 
slumps? 
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They all had been preceded by inflation. 
They all had been preceded by what was 
probably excessive buildup in inventories. 
But otherwise there were differences. 

The precondition for the 1948-49 slump 
Was essentially the huge surge of consumer 
buying after World War II, accompanied by 
rapid consumer price inflation. The 1953-54 
slump was preceded by the Korean war and 
a big surge of Government spending—spend- 
ing that began falling in late 1953 and 
helped trigger the slump. 

Before the present slump, the key fea- 
tures of the economy were probably the huge 
bulge in business investment in plant and 
equipment and only slightly smaller bulge 
in consumer installment credit. 

In effect, excesses seem to breed slumps. 
One of the main reasons for extra concern 
about the present slump is that the main ex- 
cess was in plant and equipment spending. 
The fear is that this major item in overall 
demand will be sliding downward all through 
1958 and well into 1959, on the ground that 
industrial capacity has fully caught up with 
consumer and other demands. 


INADVERTENT MEASURES 


That leads to Government remedies, and 
the thinking behind them. Surprisingly, it 
turns out that the major Government meas- 
ures in each of the postwar slumps before 
this one, aside from the aforementioned rem- 
edies already built into the system, were 
taken almost inadvertently. In 1929, of 
course, economic thought was much differ- 
ent from today’s, and the Government did 
not feel called on to act early in the game. 

President Herbert Hoover seems, in the 
light of history, to have vacillated between a 
belief that things would soon improve and 
a belief that something should be done. 
But there is little doubt that his underly- 
ing belief was that radical Government 
measures—necessarily involving a deficit in 
the budget—would be unsound and would 
do more harm than good. 

However, ironically, he did cut taxes in 
November 1929. The trouble was that taxes 
were already so low that the saving for a 
man earning, say $5,000 a year was less than 
$10 a year. The President also proposed to 
Congress and got some increase in Govern- 
ment public-works programs. 

In the 1948-49 slump the built-in stabi- 
lizers performed admirably. Outside of 
that, the Government took the familiar 
measures of easing credit and trying to spur 
housing by increasing Government purchases 
of mortgages. But the big help seems to 
have come from two actions unrelated to the 
slump. 

One was a tax cut enacted by the Repub- 
lican Congress over President Harry S. Tru- 
man's veto in 1948, well before the slump 
began. The other was the beginning of the 
Marshall plan, in which 1949 was the first 
big-spending year. This created a big de- 
mand for American goods to be shipped to 
Europe. 

EASING OF CREDIT 

In 1953-54, there was also a major easing 
of credit and the array of housing measures. 
This time the credit-easing probably made 
some difference, because it followed a period 
of rather tight money, unlike 1948-49. 
Other comparatively minor measures were 
taken, including an effort—not altogether 
successful—to speed up Government spend- 
ing on some programs. 

But the big item in that slump was a 
$7.5 billion tax cut—$5 billion of which had 
been already written into law 2 years before. 
All the administration had to do was let 
this big tax cut go into effect. It did so, 
despite the fiscal orthodoxy of the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
phrey, because Government spending was 
heading downward at the time following 
the Korean war, and the tax cut did not 
increase the deficit much. 
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This postwar experience is an illustration 
of why the present situation is such a diffi- 
eult one. True, the gods have once 
provided a lucky break—the postsputnik in- 
crease in defense spending. 

But there is real doubt that this will be 
enough. Hence the widespread belief that 
this recession is much the most 
severe test of whether modern American 
Governments can and will take the right 
actions to cure successfully a serious slump. 


ST. ALBAN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, St. Alban’s School for Boys, at the 
Washington Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 
dral, has made many distinguished con- 
tributions to secondary education during 
its 50-year history. Among them is 
the symposium on science and second- 
ary education held on Sunday, March 23, 
as the first of a series marking the 
school’s anniversary. 

Speeches were delivered at the sym- 
posium by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., pres- 
ident of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and special assistant to President 
Eisenhower for science and technology; 
Dr. Merle Tuve, of the Carnegie Institute; 
and Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, Chief 
of the AEC Naval Reactors Branch. 
The New York Times, which itself has 
made important contributions to in- 
creased understanding of educational 
problems, judged their remarks worthy of 
page 1, column 1 coverage. 

All three speakers stressed the top- 
priority importance of strengthening our - 
educational system if we are to meet the 
demands of the times. In their view, our 
schools most urgently need to place 
greater emphasis on intellectual achieve- 
ment, provide more opportunity for 
gifted students, and improve the quality 
of teaching, particularly in the sciences. 

Federal action to meet these needs is 
provided in both S. 3163, the administra- 
tion education bill which I introduced, 
and S. 3187, introduced by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. Iam hopeful 
that a committee bill incorporating the 
best features of both measures will be 
reported to the Senate in the near future, 

The speeches of Dr. Killian, Dr. Tuve,» 
and Admiral Rickover make a forceful 
and timely case for strengthening quality 
in education. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that their talks, as 
excerpted in the New York Times of 
Monday, March 24, be printed in the 
body of the Recor», at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KILLIAN'’S TALE 

In speaking as an ardent advocate of better 
science teaching and greater emphasis on 
science in United States schools, I must start 
with some personal observations about edu- 
cation. 

Our overriding objective today must be to 


elevate standards of performance and enlarge 
the intellectual content of the secondary 
school program. There needs to be a greater 
interest in matters of the mind, a weeding 
out of the trivial, peripheral, narrowly vo- 
cational subjects and a more general accep- 
tance by parents, teachers and students of 
the importance of intellectual qualities and 
high standards in all parts of the secondary- 
school program. 
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If we are to have better science education, 
we must have better overall education and 
if we are to have better education, we must 
have a shift in values so that intellectual 
interests and performance are not played 
down and socially denigrated. We must cul- 
tivate in all of our education a distaste for 
the take-it-easy and anti-intellectual atti- 
tudes and a positive taste for what is ex- 
cellent in intellect and spirit. 

These same observations can be made about 
college education. The emphasis on quality 
must run through the whole spectrum of 
education. We need to bring down into the 
undergraduate college program more of the 
spirit of independent and creative work that 
now marks our good graduate schools, and 
we need to bring down into the high schools 
more of the depth and the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for intellectual effort 
that is to be found in college. 

In both secondary school and college we 
must provide both opportunity and incen- 
tive for high talent, especially in the secon- 
dary school, and there must be an unremit- 
ting search and enlarged opportunity for 
talent and intellectual giftedness. 

In the development of our public school 
system, we have concentrated in recent years 
on making it universally available and of the 
greatest help to the greatest number. The 
next phase—the next great mission of our 
educational system—should be to introduce 
more extensively into our system of mass 
education the opportunities and means for 
differentiation in order to permit the fullest 
encouragement and development of our high 
talent. 

In emphasizing the importance of inten- 
sifying the cultivation of talent and the 
raising of standards as objectives of top 
priority, I do not mean to suggest that our 
great secondary school system should cease 
to provide effectively for all of the varying 
needs of your young. 

Diversity of needs noted 

Our schools must be designed to help all 
children, and the needs of children of differ- 
ent ability, different background and differ- 
ent aspirations must constantly be kept in 
mind. The diversity of educational needs in 
America is very great. 

With the expression of these general views 
on education, let me now turn more specifi- 
cally to the problem of priority for science 
teaching and science education. During the 
last quarter century our schools have gone 
through a phase during which languages, 
mathematics and science have been far too 
generally neglected or ostracized. I think 
it futile to try to assess blame for this; it has 
occurred in part because the attitudes and 
values of the American people resulted in a 
low value being placed on these subjects. 
But clearly the time has come for a redress 
of this imbalance. 

The needs of the Nation today require 
that these subjects be restored to a priority 
at least as high as other principal subjects 
in the high school curriculum and that they 
be taught, not superficially, but thoroughly 
and well—and imaginatively. It is not that 
we want to make scientists of all our young 
people; far from it. Rather, it is that science 
courses have come to be taught much more 
poorly in many schools than have the hu- 
manities and social sciences and they need 
to be brought up to par. 


Opportunity is seen 

Up until now, we have done little—save in 
our best schools where science is probably 
taught as well as anywhere in the world. We 
have been blocked by the baseless fear that 
if we strengthen our science education, we 
might run the risk of distorting the empha- 
sis on other subjects. I hold that we have 
extraordinary opportunity and unique in- 
centive now to strengthen science education 
and that in doing so it can serve to 
strengthen other parts of the curriculum. 
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Science can be the flagship in leading to a 
deeping and strengthening of the high school 
curriculum. It also may well do much good 
by serving as a sorting-out factor of excel- 
lence, since scientific courses are likely to give 
better mental discipline and a better test of 
student mettle than descriptive courses. 

In the longer view, it is well also to re- 
member that it is usually easier to make a 
good businessman out of a scientist than it 
is to make a good scientist out of a business- 
man. 

Mucker pose fought 

And now let me restate and recapitulate 
my remarks: 

First, we need to fight the mucker pose 
that it is smart to be anti-intellectual. We 
must set greater store by intellectual 
achievement and the sense of the first rate 
in all education. 

Next, as we seek to provide better for the 
intellectually gifted and to emphasize qual- 
ity more, we must remember that our public 
school system gains strength through its 
diversity and by ministering to the varying 
needs of all our young people. But it must 
avoid prodigality and sternly put first things 
first. 


Third, we must shore up the sagging 
quality of our science teaching and the out- 
dated content of science courses. 


Search for beauty 


Fourth, we need to think of science not as 
materialistic magic, but as an exciting, ad- 
venturesome, creative activity of the mind. 
Our view of science has been too much en- 
cumbered with emphasis on its utility, 
which is great, and too little illuminated by 
its search for beauty and understanding, 
which are basically humanitarian objectives. 

Fifth, sclence and the humanities should 
“make up” and again be on speaking terms 
with each other. We need them both and 
each needs to crossbreed with the other. 

Sixth, we need more scientific literacy 
among all our people. In a century of 
science it is dangerous and illiberal for the 
nonscientist to be ignorant, sometimes 
boastfully ignorant, of science. 

And finally, we need to cultivate great 
engineers and engineering as well as great 
scientists and science. 


DR. TUVE’S SPEECH 


The big problems facing us as a nation and 
facing all mankind are not technical prob- 
lems requiring more and better engineers 
and technical men, but the problems of 
guiding and controlling technology. We 
need men who are intelligent and informed 
about science and technology to assess and 
control the ways we use our technical 
strengths. This obviously is the oustanding 
problem of today, not any vague shortage of 
scientists and engineers. 

Our coming lawyers and doctors and man- 
ufacturers and journalists and priests and 
legislators must all have some sound back- 
ground for the judgments they will make 
and the actions they will take concerning the 
goals and uses of our technology. 

If as a nation we are to meet successfully 
todays’ challenges to many of the really basic 
elements of our culture, the attacks on the 
Greek-Hebrew-Christian foundations of all 
our Western civilization, we must first of all 
raise our youngsters to know what they 
stand for, to recognize and cherish the 
simple and basic things amid all the seeming 
complexities of the modern world, to have 
faith and to act on it. Then after this we 
must equip them with the tools and the 
techniques of power. 


Not just more scientists 


Knowledge is power and technology is 
power—but the calm spirtual strength of the 
man who knows what he stands for, whose 
value-system is in the very fibre of his being, 
is the man who will successfully and con- 
structively direct the uses of knowledge and 
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the goals of technology. These men are the 
men we need, not just more scientists and 
engineers. 

If we want more and better technical men, 
this is the way to get them. We must call for 
a higher level of overall student achieve- 
ment, not just better courses in mathematics 
and science. And we should have no false 
notions about equality and democracy when 
it comes to helping our best students. They 
are really worth special attention in com- 
munity. About half of our leaders come 
from the top few percent. It is the equal 
opportunity and equal invitation to be in 
this top-level group that constitutes democ- 
racy. The absence of a toplevel group surely 
is a false notion of democracy. 


Better teachers stressed 


The key to this whole program of more 
high quality students is more high quality 
teachers. We have many fine teachers in 
our secondary schools and many devoted 
individuals with a high sense of duty and 
tremendous energy. But we need more 
teachers who are scholars, men who are 
recognized as identified with their special 
subjects of study and accepted as distin- 
guished professorial members of the local 
community. 

We have allowed the teachers of our high 
schools to drop from their old position of 
relatively high esteem in our communities 
to the workingman’s level of grocery clerks 
or filling station attendants or countless 
other service people in our present social 
fabrics. This has been a community mis- 
take and it has lowered the standards of 
secondary school work in all respects. 

It is exceedingly difficult nowadays to 
attract into teaching any student who has 
completed a good, solid, college major in 
physics or chemistry or mathematics, be- 
cause there are so many interesting and 
attractive jobs elsewhere, with good pay, 
and also because most States and local com- 
munities have laws which require all pro- 
spective teachers to have taken many se- 
mester hours of educational psychology, 
practice teaching, and similar subjects. 

If we really want to do something about 
improving secondary education here is one 
direct and simple thing that will surely 
have great effect in strengthening our 
schools: We can go after our local school 
boards and our own State legislatures to 
change the laws which now restrict teacher 
certification to the products of the courses 
in education. 

There are two other actions local groups 
can take in any community which also will 
help greatly to improve secondary education. 

The idea that our secondary school teachers 
should be working with students 5 or 6 hours 
a day for 5 days a week, plus some late 
afternoon and many evenings on PTA and 
other school assignments, denies these 
teachers any status as scholars. A practical 
action for a community group is to insist 
that the professional teacher be given some 
time to himself for his own scholarship. 
We can hire clerks and stenographers and 
specialists in education to handle these 
countless chores and public relations activ- 
ities. Make him a professional scholar again, 
as he once was, and a position of high re- 
spect in the community will be his again. 

The other action relates to salaries; this is 
important but not as vital as the first two 
points I have made. There should be pro- 
vision for much greater spread of salaries, 
and a significant part of this spread should 
be for merit in teaching and scholarship, not 
only for longevity and for credits and more 
degrees from schools of education. We must 
pay our best teachers significantly higher 
salaries. 


RICKOVER’S ADDRESS 
Formal school education was not as vitally 
needed in American pioneer society as it is 
in 20th-century America. The degree of 
ignorance which a democracy can tolerate 
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varies in inverse ratio to the advance of the 
Nation toward higher cultural and scientific 
levels. 

Our elementary and secondary education 
must, thus, provide first, for the average 
and below average student, a sufficiently 
broad terminal education to get him into a 
modern technological society; and second, for 
the talented student, it must provide a solid 
underpinning for subsequent professional 
education. Neither of these two objectives 
is achieved in the majority of American pub- 
lic school systems. 

We are reaping the consequences of the 
destruction of traditional education by the 
Dewey-Kilpatrick experimentalist philosophy. 

Dewey’s desire to alter curricula so as to 
teach subjects which will be of use to the 
child in life can be accepted only if we in- 
terpret the term “use” in its broadest sense. 

Many subjects dropped 

Unfortunately, his ideas have led to elim- 
ination of many academic subjects on the 
ground that they would not be useful in life, 
and to substitution of trivial, recreational 
and vocational subjects alleged to be of more 
practical value. 

The student thus receives neither intellec- 
tual training nor the factual knowledge 
which will help him to understand the world 
he lives in, nor to make well-reasoned de- 
cisions in his private life or as a responsible 
citizen in a modern democracy. He is in- 
stead handed a bag of know-how tricks; he is 
helped to become a pleasant, nicely man- 
nered young person, able to get along with 
whatever group he joins. 

Intellectual training can be combined with 
home training only when schools are resi- 
dential, as are the famed English public 
schools. In a short school day there is not 
enough time to do both. I suggest we turn 
back to the home what is properly the func- 
tion of the home and permit the public 
schools to concentrate on what is properly 
their function—the ducation of young 
minds. 

I have made some calculations to compare 
the curriculums of the Dutch secondary 
schools with our own 6-year junior-senior 
high schools. The Dutch school day is 10 
percent longer than ours; the school week 
lasts 6 days, or 20 percent longer; the school 
year lasts 240 days or 33 percent longer. The 
Dutch class period is 50 minutes and the 
homework required is a minimum of 4 hours 
daily. Further, no subjects but academic 
ones are taught, except gym, art, and music. 


Europe demands more 


Europe has always demanded more of her 
children than we of ours and for a very good 
reason. To attain a high standard of living, 
given a similar level of technology, a country 
must either have a favorable ratio of people 
to land and resources, or its people must 
work harder and more intelligently—they 
must acquire more competence. 

In other words, poverty of land and of 
natural resources can be offset to a degree 
by better development of human resources. 
Ours has been the classical example of a 
high standard of living based primarily on 
favorable ratio of people to land but in the 
last 180 years we have wasted much of our 
natural wealth and multiplied our popula- 
tion more than 40 times. 

Though our ratio of people to land is still 
much better than that of Europe, it worsens 
each year and the day is not too far off when 
we shall be no better off in that respect than 

. We must not let ourselves be im- 
pressed by total acreage figures. There is 
much desert and semiarid land in our West 
whereas Europe has carefully preserved its 
land and forests ind has no deserts or arid 
lands. 

As we approach European conditions, we 
may find that we shall have to make a 
choice: educate our children better or down- 
grade our standard of living. We still have 
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a margin of safety but it is none too soon 
for all of us to think this matter over care- 
fully so that we may express our wishes 
clearly and in the proper democratic way to 
those who run our schools. 

Few of us have been aware of our worsen- 
ing situation, for thus far science has been 
able to keep up with diminishing resources 
and a population growing three times as fast 
as Western Europe’s. If we develop all our 
human resources, we shall still be able to in- 
sure a high standard of living to our children 
and grandchildren. But it cannot be done 
with 180-day school years, driver-training 
courses, and print shops in high school. 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on March 27 the National Confer- 
ence on International Trade Policy held 
an all-day meeting in Washington at 
which some 128 organizations supporting 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act were represented. These 
groups represented industry, agriculture, 
labor, and consumers. 

In a bipartisan atmosphere, both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son made stirring pleas for a liberal trade 
policy. 

Both speakers stressed two essential 
points: First, that in an age of interde- 
pendence, trade policy cannot be divorced 
from foreign policy and from the free 
world’s struggle against communism; 
and, Second, that the maintenance of a 
strong and vigorous trade relationship 
among free world nations means greater 
prosperity and economic develpment for 
all. It means, in short, both jobs and 
security. It also means that the ability 
to export depends in large part on the 
capacity and willingness to import. 

However, extension of the act, as the 
President has emphasized, will mean 
continuation of the policy of providing 
relief in cases where injury to a domestic 
industry, because of trade concessions, 
is established under the law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that copies of the addresses by 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Steven- 
son as published in the New York Times 
of March 28, be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(WasHINGTON, March 27.—Following are 
the texts of addresses today at the National 
Conference on International Trade Policy by 
President Eisenhower and Adlai E. Steven- 
son. 

/ EISENHOWER’S SPEECH 

I am honored to join tonight in this great 
gathering of citizens from all parts of the 
Nation. You have come here to demonstrate 
the strength of your support for an en- 
lightened trade policy that promotes jobs 
at home and peace in the world. 

My grateful thanks go to you for this mag- 
nificent bipartisan citizen effort to rouse 
Americans to the great stake all of us have 
in widening and deepening the channels of 
world trade. 

This cause that draws us together tonight 
does not readily command the headlines. 
Like so many other good things, the benefits 
of trade are taken for granted and are as- 
sumed somehow to be a normal part of life. 
On the other hand, the special domestic 
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problems to which world trade sometimes 
give rise, in terms of impact on particular 
industries, are real and identifiable and de- 
manding of action. 

You and I believe firmly that our recipro- 
cal-trade program is good for America and 
we have an obligation to our fellow citizens 
to set forth our views fairly and convincing- 
ly. If we do so, I am confident that the 
countrywide support of this program will be 
reflected in Congress. That is where fateful 
decisions about its whole future will shortly 
be taken. 

We know that the American people will 
always do what they think is important and 
necessary to do. Our task is to make sure 
the importance of expanding trade is under- 
stood. 

In searching for what is best for 173 mil- 
lion Americans, we must recognize that ques- 
tions concerning reciprocal trade have been 
raised by conscientious Members of Congress 
and others deeply concerned with the eco- 
nomic welfare of their particular commu- 
nities. On Capitol Hill the most potent 
arguments regarding trade legislation are 
likely to be its effect on the industries of 
specific States and districts. 

So, in the effort to dispel honest doubts 
about the reciprocal-trade legislation’s great 
value to the entire Nation, we should first 
hammer home the fact that safeguards in 
the law are being strengthened to cope with 
the uneven impact of import competition. 


Case-by-case basis 


We should next point out that the author- 
ity to make trade concessions in the national 
interest is permissive, not mandatory. It 
applies to individual products, and will be 
used only on a case-by-case basis, after full 
review of all the factors involved. 

Likewise, we should present this common- 
sense arithmetic: The defeat of the trade 
agreements program would destroy far more 
jobs and job opportunities in agriculture, 
manufacturing and transportation than it 
could possibly preserve. 

We should make everyone aware of the 
deadly peril impending if—through blind- 
ness—America and the free world are robbed 
of adequate economic defense against Com- 
munist penetration. 

I doukt that anyone would favor tearing 
down our trade program were he to have on 
his conscience full knowledge of such grave 
hazards. 

We can be heartened because in districts, 
States and Nation a growing majority is 
finding that far stronger reasons can be 
advanced for an effective extension of the 
trade agreements legislation than the ex- 
cuses made for rejecting or crippling it. 

Both job security and national security 
demand an enlightened trade policy. So 
compelling and justifiable are these individ- 
ual and collective reasons than even previous 
opponents of reciprocal trade should see the 
need of changing from their former position 
and so measure up to this inescapable duty 
of our day. 

An informed and observant public would 
disapprove of anyone who insisted on clinging 
to old ideas which cannot solve crucial new 
problems. But it would welcome and praise 
everyone in public or private life for chang- 
ing his mind in the best interests of 173 mil- 
lion Americans. 

Now let me be specific. 

Our reciprocal trade program is good for 
America. It strengthens our own economy. 
It strengthens the economy of the free world. 
It reinforces our security against external 
danger. 

The United States is the greatest trading 
Nation. Last year the world's export trade 
amounted to about $100 billion. Our share 
was a fifth of that enormous total. This 
vast flow of commerce to and from our shores 
is vital to our economy. 

Consider these facts. 
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World trade makes jobs for at least 4½ 
million American workers. At a time of 
slack in the economy like the present these 
jobs should not be placed in jeopardy by 
crippling our trade program. The presence 
here tonight of representatives of the great 
labor organizations of America underscores 
this point. 

“Such sample facts” 

Export trade is big, important business. 
It was greater than all consumer purchases 
of furniture and household equipment. It 
was greater than all residential nonfarm 
building, or as great as the sale of all steel 
mill products in this country. Such sample 
facts as these indicate why the greater busi- 
ness tions of America are repre- 
sented here tonight. 

We shipped abroad last year, for example, 
over a tenth of our machine-tool production, 
almost a fifth of our motor trucks and 
coaches, and over a quarter of our construc- 
tion and mining equipment. And that is 
why so many manufacturers—small and 
large—are represented here tonight. 

Foreign markets provide an indispensable 
outlet for our farm programs, over half of 
our wheat, cotton and rice went abroad. So 
did over a third of our soybean production, 
a quarter of our tobacco and a fifth of our 
lard output. Those and other farm exports 
benefited not only farmers. The movement 
required financing, inland rtation, 
storage and ocean transportation for 36 mil- 
lion tons of cargo. That was enough farm 
products to fill 800,000 freight cars and 3,600 
cargo ships. Those activities mean jobs— 
lots of jobs. 

And for those who may wonder what the 
connection is between these farm exports 
and our reciprocal trade program let me 
cite this fact: Nearly four-fifths of these rec- 
ord farm exports went to countries with 
which we have agreements under that pro- 
gram. Loss of income from overseas mar- 
kets would deal a hard blow to farm fami- 
lies. Such facts as these indicate why the 
great farm organizations of our country are 
represented here tonight. 

This brief review of our huge export busi- 
ness evidences an inescapable truth: Trade 
is good for all America—for its workers, its 
businessmen and its farmers. 

Now what of the other side of the trade 
coin—imports? 

In discussions of trade problems, some 
people seem to be for exports and against 
imports. They apparently assume that we 
can continue to sell even though we refuse 
to buy. But our farmers, workers and busi- 
nessmen cannot use drachmas, rupees, lira, 
or other foreign currencies. Consequently 
they cannot accept those currencies for the 
goods they ship abroad. They can accept 
only dollars. In the same way, if other na- 
tions are to buy our exports to them they 
must get dollars earned by their exports to 
us. This means giving them an opportunity 
to sell in the American market on a rea- 
sonable basis. 

Our import needs are great—$13 billion 
last year. We obtained from abroad most 
of our supplies of tin, mica, asbestos, plat- 
inum, nickel and newsprint. Part of our 
requirements for iron ore, petroleum, copper, 
wool, bauxite, burlap and other materials 
must be obtained outside this country. 
Such imports keep our factory wheels turn- 
ing and assembly line moving for the na- 
tional defense. 

Center of controversy 

We also import foods and manufactured 
goods. They are not as essential to us as are 
industrial materials. Nevertheless, Ameri- 
cans want them. They are entitled to a 
reasonable chance to buy them. Selling 
customers what they want is the way Ameri- 
can stores keep in business. And that is 
why representatives of consumer groups are 
here tonight. 


Since imports of manufactured goods are 
the center of much of the trade controversy, 
we should keep one fact clearly in mind: 
Last year we imported $2% billion of manu- 
factured goods and exported $1014 billion— 
nearly four times as much. Of course, we 
want, under the law, to accord manufactur- 
ing industries relief from demonstrated in- 
jury or the threat of injury due to imports. 

But if we seek to do this by ill-advised 
measures such as broad and rigid systems 
of quotas, we should consider the conse- 
quences upon our 4-to-1 interest in exports 
of these goods. We must remember that 
other countries have trade problems too. 
As we and they have learned to our mutual 
regret, everybody can play the costly game 
of trade restrictions. 

The choice is plain: It is reciprocity or 
retaliation. 

Important as our trade program is to 
buillding a stronger Nation here at home, it 
is equally important in building a strong 
neighborhood of nations where we can be 
secure, 

Our first line of defense against potential 
attack is an effective deterrent power widely 
based throughout the free world. The dis- 

of this power is a key aspect of our 
defense. But dispersal requires cooperation 
among the free nations—not merely military 
cooperation but in all the ways which make 
our allies strong. 

It may be trite to say that trade is a 
two-way street, but is it trite to say that 
cooperative security is a two-way street? By 
no means. Allies need to be sturdy. Sturdy 
allies need progressive economies, not only 
to bear the burden of defensive armaments, 
but also to satisfy the needs and aspirations 
of their people. 

This fact requires a clear understanding 
on our part that, for most of these nations, 
foreign trade is vital to their economies. 
Some are limited in natural resources, their 
markets at home are much smaller. In 
many instances their economies are much 
less developed. Trade is truly their econom- 
ic lifeblood. The United States must con- 
tinue to make it possible for them to trade 
with others and with us on a reasonable 
basis. 

The American people have long been 
keenly aware of the Communist military 
threat. They are determined to maintain 
ample retaliatory power to deter armed ag- 
gression. But we must make certain that 
our people clearly recognize the danger of 
the Communist economic drive among de- 
veloping countries—offering the carrot and 
hiding the stick. 


The Soviet offensive 


That danger is real and is growing. The 
Communists are deterred from military ad- 
venture by the defensive forces we and our 
partners and allies have built. They now 
seek, through economic penetration and 
subversion their purposes of ceaseless ex- 
pansion. 

The danger of the Soviet economic of- 
fensive is clear. To the leaders of Commu- 
nist imperialism, economic relations are 
merely another means of gaining control 
over nations that become economically de- 
pendent upon the Communist bloc. 

It is the Communist system that the 
Kremlin is determined to export. 

It is the system of economic freedom that 
the Kremlin is determined to destroy. 

If, through utilizing trade and aid, they 
can tempt free nations one by one into their 
spider web, they will have paved the way for 
political victory. And they will have made 
progress toward their great goal of economic 
encirclement of the United States. 

Though its resources do not by any means 
match our own, the Soviet Union is enabled 
by despotic concentration to use them effec- 
tively for special purposes. By forced in- 
vestment, heavy industrialization, and the 
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repression of consumer needs, the Soviet 
bloc is producing on & growing scale the 
goods and capital equipment which many of 
the newer nations must have for their own 
economic development. 

The Soviet capacity to export is coupled by 
a willingness to import. It is offering to re- 
ceive raw materials and other products 
which free nations have to sell. Thus the 
Communist bloc holds out the prospect of 
becoming an important supplier of capital 
and equipment to free nations and a large 
market for their surplus products. 

Communism, like all other forms of dic- 
tatorship, is a reactionary movement. Yet 
reaction has, more than once in the past, 
enjoyed periods of marked success. Can we 
be sure that reactionary communism will 
not succeed in tempting many nations to 
exchange freedom for glittering—and some- 
times realistic—opportunities for material 
betterment? 

We cannot at all be sure of this unless we 
see to it that economic freedom is allowed 
to operate effectively, that the benefits of 
economic advance in the free world are dif- 
fused and spread to others. 

This means trade. 

If free nations cannot find room and op- 
portunity to trade within the free world, 
they will surely, inexorably turn to trade 
with the Communist world. 

For to live they must trade. It’s as simple 


as that. 
Strengthens freedom 

This brings us directly to the proposals 
for the extension of the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram. This program was inaugurated by a 
great American, Cordell Hull, almost a quar- 
ter of a century ago. It has been extended 
and strengthened no less than 10 times. It 
has become a prime impetus to economic 
cooperation and to flourishing trade. It 
strengthens freedom against despotism. 

To move forward along the road on which 
we have thus far advanced, I have recom- 
mended to the Congress a 5-year extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act. I have re- 
quested authority to negotiate reductions 
in tariffs, on the basis of the peril-point pro- 
cedure, by 5 percent of existing rates a year, 
during this interval. I have further recom- 
mended strengthening the escape-clause and 
peril-point procedures to re more 
fully and promptly the need for relief in 
cases where injury to a domestic industry 
due to trade concessions is established under 
the law. 

This program has been attacked as both 
too little and too much—which may sug- 
gest that it is about right. 

In my opinion the authority requested 
in the bills introduced by Representatives 
Mitts and Kean, embodying my proposals, 
is necessary to the continued success of the 
program. So, too, is the 6-year extension 
period essential to the continuity and sta- 
bility of our trade relations. 

There is a mistaken belief spread among 
some people that the administration’s 5-year 
proposal was merely introduced as a bar- 
gaining position. Let me set the record 
straight. It is a proposal dictated by the 
facts. 

Among these facts is a special one: A 
great common market is now being formed 
by six nations of Western Europe. These 
countries will in due course eliminate all 
barriers to trade among themselves and act 
toward others as a single economy. That 
means a common tariff applying to imports 
from the rest of the world, including the 
United States. 

It is expected that important steps to- 
ward this common tariff will become effec- 
tive during 1962—up to four and a half 
years from the renewal date of our recip- 
rocal trade legislation this summer. If we 
are to serve the interests of American buyers 
and sellers the President must have from the 
Congress adequate authority for sufficient 
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ime to prepare for and conduct negotiations 
with the common market authorities. In 
the national interest this timetable dictates 
a minimum of extension of the law for 5 

ears. 
7 The good of America will not be served by 
just any kind of extension bill. It must be 
a good bill, It must be an effective bill. 
Such a bill is before the Congress. 

The issue before the Congress and the 
American people in this spring of 1958 is a 
momentous one: Will we through apathy or 
ignorance see our trade program killed out- 
right or gutted by amendments? Will we 
weaken ourselves by returning to the law of 
the jungle in trade relations between 
nations? 

“Good for America” 

Or will the program be oxtended and 
stre ned? 

The choice is clear. 

I repeat: This program is good for America. 

It is good for America on straight pocket- 
book grounds. It is good today because it 
will help protect millions of jobs. It is good 
tomorrow because more trade means more 


bs. 
sie is good for America, too, because it helps 
build the road to peace. I believe this pro- 
gram is vital to our national security. Re- 
treat on this program would make danger- 
ously difficult the holding together of our 
alliances and collective security arrange- 
ments. 

Less trade means more trouble. 

We cannot find safety in economic isola- 
-tionism at a time when the world is shrink- 
ing. For us to cower behind new trade walls 
of our own building would be to abandon a 
great destiny to those less blind to the events 
and tides now surging in the affairs of men. 

America will not choose the road, for it is 
a downward leading road to a diminishing 
America—isolated, encircled and at bay in 
@ world made over in the image of an alien 
philosophy. 

Rather, America will move forward 
strongly along the clear road to greater 
strength at home, expanding trade with 
other free nations, greater security and op- 
portunity in a friendlier world for this and 
succeeding generations. 

This is a great and continuing mission in 
which you and I and every American can 
have a part. We can serve it today by keep- 
ing our country firmly on its chosen course 
of fostering lifegiving trade among the na- 
tions. And on that same course we shall 
move ever nearer to permanent security and 
to an enduring peace with right and justice 
for all. 

STEVENSON’S SPEECH 


Sixty-five years ago this month my grand- 
father was inaugurated Vice President with 
Grover Cleveland, after a campaign in which 
he incessantiy preached the virtues of free 
trade and the evils of excessive protection. 
We have been arguing the question inces- 
santly ever since. And here I am doing it 


After so many years and so many words, 
it is hard to think of anything new to say 
about foreign trade. The subject badly 
needs, if I may put it this way, some new 
clichés, 

The newest thing I can say about it is 
that this conference should not have been 
necessary at all. It is a melancholy refiec- 
tion upon our faltering position in a peril- 
ous world. Instead of planning for the fu- 
ture we are still fighting battles we thought 
had been won in the past, 

So, I repeat that I deplore, not this con- 
ference, but the need for it—the need to 
Yeassure ourselves and a world grown dubi- 
ous of our leadership that we are indeed 
leaders, that we are not seeking a way out 
but a way forward. 

With unemployment grave, we are seek- 
ing to prevent a repetition of our terrible 
error of 1930. Using the jobless as the pre- 
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text, we then raised tariffs to unprecedented 
heights. This increased unemployment here 
and abroad. It provoked universal retalia- 
tion against us. It retarded world recovery 
from the great depression. Some authori- 
ties hold that the ratification of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act was a turning point in 
world history. The League of Nations sur- 
vey of 1932 pointed out the part it played in 
deepening the depression and bringing on 
tariffs, quotas, embargoes everywhere, 

Nor is this all. It fostered the fatal drive 
toward self-containment that brought on 
the catastrophic political changes in Italy, 
Germany and Japan, which precipitated the 
Second World War. 

It is no easy matter to make trade policy. 
For now, more perhaps than in the 1930's, 
it is clear that trade policy is foreign policy. 

Yet, in order to prevent the repetition of 
that fatal miscalculation of the 1930's, we 
must reiterate what we believed we'd never 
have to say again, namely: 

The world is not our oyster, 

It is not our colony. 

It can get along without us. 

But can we get along without it?—the 
shrinking world where, among other things, 
250 American bases exist upon the sufferance 
of others; where we are the largest producers, 
the largest creditors, the largest traders, the 
largest investors? 


No man an island 


And this is to say what ought to be self- 
evident: that, as no man is an island unto 
himself, neither is any country; not even the 
United States, which must import more and 
more of its needs and export more and more 
of its product to be safe and sound. 

We are the last great outpost of free enter- 
prise capitalism. Yet here we are striving to 
keep alive a significant phase of free enter- 
prise in its homeland; to keep a significant 
phase of capitalism functioning in the coun- 
try of the capitalists; to keep competition 
alive among the apostles of free competition. 

This is odd. But do I exaggerate? Let me 
illustrate. Our chemical industry is the 
world’s largest. The annual sales of only 
one of its units is double the size of Japan's 
total exports. In 1957, our chemical exports 
were $1 billion greater than our imports. 
But this multibillion-dollar colossus wants 
tariff protection. While denouncing what it 
calls “Government interference” and pro- 
claiming the glories of free enterprise, in 
tariff matters it seems to want to jump into 
Uncle Sam’s pouch, like a kangaroo at the 
approach of strangers. 

I noticed with more anxiety than amuse- 
ment that one of the high priests of free 
enterprise in this industry resigned in anger 
not long ago when the National Association 
of Manufacturers suggested liberalizing trade 
policies. 

The moral is chilling. Regardless of all 
the lessons of history, of all the counsels of 
experience, shortsighted domestic self-inter- 
est rather than the hard realities of inter- 
national life often prevails in our public 
policy. 

Yet in our dangerous days this is reckless 
counsel. For the character of our times, the 
nature of our struggle for survival in a piti- 
less universe, will be determined largely by 
how we react to material events. The man- 
ner of America’s dealing with foreign trade 
policy, for example, will illuminate the way 
in which we may be expected to deal with 
the terrible issues confronting us in other 


fields. 
“The cold algebra” 


We may rise to the occasion, or we may 
sink to it. How we shall act must finally de- 
pend upon our resolution and our under- 
standing of the apocalyptic day upon which 
the world has come. 

Perhaps some figures, the cold algebra 
of sense and reason, will enlarge our under- 
standing of reciprocal trade. They are not, 
however, the dreary digits of pedestrian 
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transactions. In our era they are vital sta- 
tistics of our society, and it is perilous to 
misread them. In our frequent concern for 
tremendous trifies it is not less perilous to 
ignore them. 

We are the world’s greatest traders. Last 
year our exports were valued at approxi- 
mately $21 billion and our imports at $13 
billion. - 

These numerals are abstractions. But be- 
hind them are about 4%½ million Americans 
who live by foreign trade—7 percent of our 
labor force. If each of these workers is bread- 
winner of the typical family consisting of 
papa, mama, junior, sister, then some 18 
million of us are nurtured in the present and 
sustained in our hopes of the future through 
foreign trade. 

What of foreign trade and American busi- 
ness? The sun never sets on the American 
business empire. An empire without a cap- 
ital colony, or ruler, it flourishes everywhere 
because it renders its customers greater sat- 
isfactions at lower costs than they can receive 
elsewhere. 

The huge structure of American overseas 
business, far flung, carefully planned, heavily 
committed, is more than international.’ It is 
internationalized. Statistics barely illumine 
the majestic proportions of this structure. 

American corporations have invested 
abroad about $37 billion, and it is constant- 
ly increasing. These corporations annually 
manufacture $35 billion of goods in their 
overseas plants. 

Dividends from direct American foreign in- 
vestments touch countless American pocket- 
books. They account—the fact is astonish- 
ing—for about 17 percent of all dividend pay- 
ments in the United States. 

But the continuance of such dividends, 
and the security of our overseas investment, 
depend upon the continued operation of a 
theorem men lived by long before King Solo- 
mon's ships traded to Tarshish for ivory, 
apes, and peacocks. It is that in order to 
sell you must buy. 

We may try to abrogate this theorem and 
still prosper. We may also—this being a 
free country—try to slow down the speed of 
light as it passes over Washington, B. 0. 


How we look to others 


Our foreign trade looms over the world. 
Last year the combined value of our exports, 
imports, and overseas manufactures reached 
the staggering total of $67 billion. 

Let us see this as others see it, and then 
we may get a notion of how we look to 
others when we complain about exports to 
us of tuna fish or wooden clothespins. 

Our total foreign business of $67 billion 
last year was more than 3 times larger than 
the gross national product of India—the 
India that contains one-fifth of the human 
race. 

Our exports range from locomotives to 
jukeboxes. The American movie ihdustry 
derives nearly half of its revenues from 
overseas customers. Without them, it would 
shrivel. 

The Gillette Co. and the National Cash 
Register Co. make nearly 40 percent of their 
sales abroad. In 1956 the H. J. Heinz Co. 
earned 70 percent of its consolidated net 
income overseas. 

In Europe alone the International Busi- 
ness Machines Co. employs more than 16,000 
persons. Foreign sales account for about 
one-fourth of the Goodyear Rubber Co.'s 
consolidated sales. Last year Firestone de- 
Deg $17 million in profits from its overseas 

es. 

Approximately one-tenth of all movable 
goods manufactured here are sold abroad. 

This is the significant tenth—the fraction 
par spells the difference between proñt and 
OSs. 

We export about 20 percent of the trucks 
we produce, 40 percent of the track-laying 
tractors, 10 percent of our machine-tool 
output, over 20 percent of our mining and 
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construction equipment, about 15 percent of 
our coal output. 

The world takes between 25 and 40 per- 
cent of our cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, 
fats, and olls. 

The farmers’ stake 


It is greater than the sales of new cars 
at home, greater than the farmers’ gross in- 
come from crops or livestock, or the clothing 
purchases of all Americans. 

The American farmer has long had a large 
stake in exports. And the farmer is still 
concerned with foreign markets. About one- 
fifth of our total exports consists of farm 
products. They are the output of 40 million 


acres, 

I don’t know whether foreigners regard 
it as a blessing or a product of what some 
regard as our peculiar culture, but a bubble 
gum manufacturer exports 10 percent of his 
output. (I wonder where it goes, also why.) 

In my State of Illinois we have a company, 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., which employs 
nearly 40,000 in the United States. In 1957 
exports accounted for 42 percent of its sales. 
Without its export business, Caterpillar 
could have done without 15,000 workers last 
year and its payroll would have been $75 
million less, not to mention the effect on 
5,400 companies that sell to Caterpillar. 

Foreign trade profits all of our States. 
I can cite only a sample: 

Export trade brings approximately $800 
million annually to Michigan’s 18th Congres- 
sional District and provides jobs for nearly 
3,000 people. 


Goods to the Swiss 


Exports bring about $123 million annually 
to Connecticut's First Congressional District 
and provide jobs for nearly 8,500 workers. 

In 1956, for example, every State in the 
Union sold goods to Switzerland. Our Swiss 
exports rose from $7 million in 1936 to $215 
million in 1956. The Swiss are expert textile 
makers and large exporters. Yet in 1956 
they bought textiles made in Alabama, 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island. 

Similarly, some of us want Swiss textiles. 
Such an interchange of goods benefits the 
economies of both countries. But, more im- 
portant, it enriches the lives of the parties 
to the exchange. Liberalized trade policies 
make a bazaar of the whole world; a bazaar 
where everything is sold to further man’s 
pursuit of happiness and satisfy his needs. 

If liberal trade policies are good for the 
export industries, they are good for the con- 
sumer, too, and we are all consumers. If we 
can buy foreign goods cheaper we have more 
money to spend elsewhere on other goods 
and services, which means compensating 
employment. One hundred sixty-five mil- 
lion Americans can never agree on what to 
do about anything. But as consumers they 
could quickly agree that they need better 
goods at cheaper prices whether from Cali- 
fornia or New Jersey or India. If there is 
a forgotten man in the everlasting tariff 
struggle it is the consumer who really pays 
the tariff subsidies. 

But I’ve dwelt too long on the obvious 
advantages of foreign trade to American busi- 
ness. What about the disadvantages? We 
hear it said once again that foreign compe- 
tition will throw more men out of work; 
that tariff cuts reach into the helpless work- 
ers’ pay envelope. What are the facts? 


Workers affected 


It has been estimated that if all tariffs 
were temporarily suspended only 200,000 to 
400,000 workers might be affected, of whom 
only a third are in nonfarm employment, but 
since no such drastic step is proposed the 
dimensions of the problem are smaller. 

According to the Department of Labor, in 
23 industries in which the Tariff Commis- 
sion found injury or threat of injury from 
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April 1948 to March 1957, the maximum total 
displacement was 28,000, which is hardly a 
formidable figure with the economy growing 
at the rate of $10 billion annually and ab- 
sorbing more than half a million new work- 
ers a year. 

Moreover, pending legislation contemplates 
Federal assistance to industries, workers, and 
communities seriously injured by foreign 
competition resulting from tariff reductions. 

No, it is not the tariff cut but the tariff 
that reaches into the worker's pay en- 
velope. 

Actually, it seems to me that unemploy- 
ment is one of the strongest reasons for 
stimulating rather than stifling trade, The 
soundest way to restore and sustain full 
employment and economic health is to ex- 
pand, to develop new products, and new 
markets, 

There are a billion customers around the 
world who want what we can produce. But 
they can’t buy unless they can sell. Trade 
with these underdeveloped countries, par- 
ticularly as we supply them with capital 
goods, will enable them to increase their ca- 
pacity for consumption of our products. 

And that brings me to the political im- 
plications of freer trade, which, if anything, 
are more important than its economic as- 
pects. For nowadays trade policy is foreign 
policy. If we don’t understand that, the 
Russians do. 

Since 1952, I have talked a great deal 
about Communist intentions in the field of 
foreign trade and economic aid. And I re- 
peat again Stalin's counsel of that year to 
a Moscow conference: 

“We can win the world peaceably. It will 
eventually turn upon West Germany and 
Japan. But the stupid, greedy West will 
hamper their foreign trade. Then we shall 
draw them into our orbit through over- 
whelming trade agreements.” 

Last year Mr. Khrushchev said: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade.” 

The mounting opposition 

And he added that he confidently expects 
to win this war and that the threat to the 
United States is not the ICBM. 

Well, noting the mounting opposition to 
trade and aid generally, it looks as though 
we were determined to make Stalin a prophet 
and Khrushchey a conqueror. 

Let me illustrate with the case of Japan, 
our best customer, after Canada, and re- 
cently our leading market for farm prod- 
ucts. Japan is invaluable to the Free World. 

The world’s fifth largest grouping of peo- 
ple, the industrious Japanese, operate Asia's 
greatest workshop. Their crop yields per 
acre are the world’s highest. The Japanese 
are striving to become the first Asians to 
escape definitely from Asian poverty. If they 
succeed, the effect throughout Asia would be 
great. 

But Japan can succeed in only one way— 
through trade. And she can succeed through 
trade only by doing much of it with us. 
With too many people, too little land, too 
few resources, Japan must import about one- 
fourth of her food and nearly all the cotton, 
wool, iron ore, and other materials she proc- 
esses. She can pay for them only with 
exports. Trade is life or death for Japan. 

Huge China, with its land mass and 600 
million population, exerts a mighty gravita- 
tional pull upon Asia. It would be a savage 
irony if the Japan we preserved from Com- 
munist aggression by our bloodshed in the 
Korean war should be driven by American 
business into the arms of the Communists. 

No one in his right senses will any longer 
laugh off Communist competition in trade 
and aid or be content with reassurances 
that the Soviet Union is about to collapse. 
Already conspicuously succesful, their trade 
opportunities may widen as the recession 
deepens and as we close the door upon the 
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newly independent countries that must trade 
ea, VO, OF ee Reni Sak), Sse Conan 
orbit, 

Their great advantages 


In this total cold war the Communists 
esteem no weapon more highly than trade, 
not only because they understand its uses, 
but also because they read our newspapers 
and understand us—because they know that 
here local interest, as opposed to the na- 
tional interest, makes us most vulnerable. 
They know, too, that with their totally con= 
trolled economy and the ability to impose 
sacrifices on their people they have great 
advantages over us. 

But the consequences of restrictive trade 
policies come even closer to home than Japan 
and the cold war raging through Asia and 
Africa, These are not times in which we 
can see our best and closest friends angrily 
seeking other trading partners without 
grave concern. Yet in the current election 
campaign next door in Canada the Conserva- 
tives are attacking the Liberals for “putting 
all of Canada’s eggs in the United States 
basket” and are promising alternative mar- 
kets and investments. 

Nor should we overlook the great impetus 
which the St. Lawrence Seaway could give 
to export-import trade in the Middle West. 

And isn't there a lesson for us in the es- 
tablishment of the common market in 
Europe and this bold acknowledgment, at 
long last, that prosperity and peace can 
come only through the freest and maxi- 
mum amount of trading. The six nations of 
Europe that have agreed to eliminate all 
trading barriers in the next 15 years are not 
a trading bloc directed against us. 

On the contrary the common market 
opens a vast new frontier for American en- 
terprise. But the United States will be deal- 
ing with an entity of more than 250 million 
people with resources comparable to ours, 
It will be a match, and then some, for the 
United States at the tariff bargaining table, 


Diving for storm cellars 


Surely it would be folly not to give the 
President the authority he needs and hob- 
ble our leaders at the conference table or 
in the cold war. Surely it would be un- 
thinkable to refuse to renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, and for at last 5 years in order 
to create some permanence about our in- 
tentions. Instead of diving for the storm 
cellars I suggest we take courage from the 
Europeans who have recognized that in the 
modern world we are interdependent and 
that the hope of peace and prosperity for 
all depends on expansion and an increasing 
volume of trade for each. 

Indeed I would like to think that what 
has started in Europe is only a beginning. 
For if tariff barriers are barriers to peace 
and prosperity in six countries they are like- 
wise barriers for all the countries in the 
North Atlantic Union and for the still larger 
association of free countries we must 
build—not just to counterbalance the Com- 
munists, but because in the long run trade 
and commerce and the arts of peace will 
save us, not weapons and alliances and 
the arts of war. 

So, with the common market on one side 
of us and the mounting Sino-Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive on the other, any retreat on 
trade policy will have forbidding and un- 
alterable consequences, It will further 
weaken our alliances, further enfeeble con- 
fidence in our leadership, push the great 
undeveloped areas into Communist arms, 
and in the long run isolate, imperil, and im- 
poverish us. 

We cannot, must not, dare not, turn the 
clock back to 1930. We cannot be at once 
advocates and opponents of growth, expan- 
sion, and competition. We cannot be at 
once political internationalists and economic 
nationalists. j : 

As David Cohn, a southern author, said, 
“It is both becoming and perhaps saving that 
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we should so act that the world will again 
hold us to be a great country and not mere- 
ly a big country.” 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITA- 
TION OF THE MERCEDES DI- 
VISION, LOWER RIO GRANDE 
PROJECT, TEXAS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of a concurrent resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 75) was read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the 
President of the United States is requested 
to return to the Senate the enrolled bill 
(S. 2120) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, rehabilitate, operate, 
and maintain the lower Rio Grande reha- 
bilitation project, Texas, Mercedes division. 

If and when the said bill is returned by 
the President, the action of the presiding 
officers in signing same shall be deemed re- 
scinded; and the Secretary of the Senate 
is authorized and directed, in the reenroll- 
ment of said bill, to make the following 
correction: 

In line 2 of section 3 of the House en- 
grossed amendment after the words “to 
lands”, insert “in this project.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
resolution relates to S. 2120, to author- 
ize the construction and rehabilitation 
of the Mercedes division, lower Rio 
Grande project, Texas, under the rec- 
lamation law. 

The Senate passed the bill on August 
19, 1957, with a floor amendment which 
was designed to make clear that any 
relaxation of the acreage limitation of 
the reclamation law in the bill was 
limited to this project and was not to 
be construed as general legislation. The 
desired result was achieved by inserting 
in line 2 of section 3 the words “in this 
project”. 

The House of Representatives on 
March 13, 1958, substituted the text of 
its own bill for S. 2120. Inadvertently 
the words “in this project” were omitted 
and the error was not revealed when 
the Senate agreed to the House amend- 
ments on March 18 with an amendment. 
The House agreed on March 19, and S. 
2120 was sent to the President. 

The concurrent resolution requests the 
President to return the bill, rescind the 
signatures of the Presiding Officers, and 
directs the Secretary of the Senate to 
make the correction indicated. 

Mr. President, I move that the con- 
current resolution be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 75) was agreed to. 
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PROTECTION OF HUMAN HEALTH 
FROM RADIATION DANGERS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
February 14, 1957, I introduced in the 
Senate a bill to establish a National Ra- 
diation Health Institute and for certain 
other steps to be taken in the Public 
Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. A cor- 
responding bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive CHARLES O. Porter, of the Fourth 
District of Oregon. 

Because I have thus followed with in- 
terest for some time developments in 
the field of health concerning the impact 
of radiation on man, on other biological 
organisms, on the food we eat and on 
the environment generally in which we 
must live, I was most interested to learn 
of the establishment last week of a Divi- 
sion of Radiological Health in the Public 
Health Service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
brief news dispatch from the New York 
Times of March 29, 1958, announcing the 
establishment of this new Division in the 
Public Health Service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RADIOLOGICAL Unir Ser Up 

WASHINGTON, March 28—A Division of 
Radiological Health was established today 
by the Public Health Service. 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
said the Division would bring together 51 
persons and a budget of $400,000 already 
dealing with health aspects of radiation, 

The Secretary said the program was ex- 
pected to expand to include a staff of 76 with 
a budget of more than $600,000 for the fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1958. 

Operating under the Bureau of State Serv- 
ices, the Division will provide technical as- 
sistance to State agencies dealing with medi- 
cal, industrial, and other activities involv- 
ing public exposure to radiation. 

Dr. Francis J. Weber, medical director of 
the Department’s regional office in Denver, 
will be brought to Washington as Chief of 
the Division before July 1. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am glad to see that this step has been 
taken by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare toward having the 
Public Health Service assume the re- 
sponsibilities for a modern problem of 
public health which is likely to be as 
important as any which will confront 
the American public in the years ahead. 
According to the New York Times dis- 
patch, the new Division only coordinates 
the work of 51 persons and a budget of 
$400,000 that is already devoted to the 
health aspects of radiation. However, 
this will form the nucleus of a future ex- 
panded program of radiation health 
problems within the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. President, I welcome this evi- 
dence of active concern within the Pub- 
lic Health Service as a long needed step 
in the right direction. I should like to 
state again that I believe this problem 
deserves further attention by the Con- 
gress. I would hope that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Publie Welfare, to 
which my own bill on radiation health 
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was referred, might allot a few days to 
hearings for the purpose of looking in- 
to the status of the Government’s radia- 
tion health program in the light of this 
new announcement by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and to 
determine whether additional steps such 
as proposed in S. 1228 might not be in 
the public interest. No Member of the 
Senate has a deeper or longer standing 
interest in programs of public health 
than the illustrious chairman of that 
committee, the Senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. 

The great importance of a well-organ- 
ized institutional framework for pur- 
suing the necessary studies and research 
in the radiation field—in the light of the 
vast increase of radiation-producing ac- 
tivities that may be expected in this 
country in the near future—was pointed 
out recently in an editorial in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Roentgenology, Radium 
Therapy, and Nuclear Medicine of Feb- 
ruary 1958, written by Dr. Russell H. 
Morgan, of Johns Hopkins University. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from an expert source be printed 
in the Recor at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 


PROGRESS TOWARD A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 
In RADIATION SAFETY . 

There is perhaps no radiologist who has 
not, at some time or another during the past 
year or so, first been angered and then em- 
barrassed at the widespread publicity given 
to the dangers of excessive radiation ex- 
posure in the public press. The anger has 
arisen from the all-too-frequent flagrantly 
sensational manner in which radiation haz- 
ards have been reported; the embarrassment 
has occurred from the realization that 
clinical radiologists, faced for many decades 
with the dangers of radiation, often have 
been careless in the use of radiologic ap- 
paratus and, perhaps more important, have 
often been unable to give answers to many 
fundamental questions where the actions of 
radiation on biologic systems are Involved. 

As a result of public concern, a number of 
nationally sponsored committees haye been 
vigorously at work studying various aspects 
of the radiation exposure problem. Among 
these may be included the Committee on 
Radiology of the National Research Council, 
the National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection, and the Radiation Study Section of 
the National Institutes of Health. In addi- 
tion, numerous other scientific and semi- 
scientific groups have had these matters 
under serious consideration. In each case, 
the objective of the committee has been a 
review of the radiation problem as it per- 
tains to the area of committee responsibility 
and the development of ways and means to 
correct such practices as are found from this 
review to be hazardous. 

Although each of these committees has 
faced its task with great responsibility, it 
has become evident, as time has passed, that 
much of this committee work may not be as 
effective as desired. The reasons for this 
I believe are two-fold: (1) There is no one 
committee in this country with a continuing, 
comprehensive responsibility in the field of 
radiation control; and (2) There are few 
committees involved in radiation matters 
which have available to them mechanisms 
wherein their recommendations may be as- 
suredly carried out. 

To illustrate the need for comprehensive 
responsibility, let us consider the following 
matters. Those of us in clinical radiology 
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are well aware of the hazards which pertain 
to our own specialty. However, the applica- 
tions of radiation-producing machines and 
materials are not limited to the practice of 
medicine. They are found more and more 
often in industry, in agriculture, and in the 
food processing fields, even a conservative 
look into the future indicates that the 
hazards of radiation exposure in industry 
alone, 10, 15, or 20 years hence, will po- 
tentially exceed those which exist today by 
many times. In addition, the activities of 
the military forces of the Nation which, un- 
til a few years ago, have not been of great 
concern in the maintenance of the health of 
our people, now are creating a radiation 
problem of considerable magnitude. 

During the past few years, it has seemed 
to many that if effective control of the radia- 
tion hazards which confront the people of 
the United States today and in the years to 
come is to be attained, the radiation problem 
must be faced on a comprehensive basis and 
within an operational framework such that 
those who apply their time and effort to 
radiation safety may be assured that their 
recommendations may be transmitted into 
effective action. Furthermore, it has ap- 
peared to an increasing number of responsi- 
ble physicians and scientists that the United 
States Public Health Service should take the 
lead in the development of just such a pro- 
gram. By law, the Service has primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the 
health of the Nation. Unlike other Gov- 
ernment agencies whose scope of interest in 
the radiation field is limited, the Public 
Health Service has the responsibility to our 
people to view the radiation problem from 
the broadest possible viewpoint. Finally, 
the Service, either by existing legislation or 
by possible legislation in the future, has the 
mechanisms whereby such control methods 
which, in the judgment of our best men in 
medicine and science, seem desirable, may be 
put into action. 

Unfortunately, the Service in past years 
has developed no great competence in radia- 
tion affairs to support such responsibility. 
This has largely reflected a distressing lack 
of interest in these matters at high levels of 
authority and an assumption that radiation 
problems in public health could be effectively 
met by the Atomic Energy Commission, even 
though the latter agency’s interest in radia- 
tion hazards is limited to its own circum- 
scribed activities. 

During the past summer, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Marion B. 
Folsom and his newly appointed Surgeon 
General, LeRoy E. Burney of the United 
States Public Health Service, recognized 
clearly the important role which the Service 
must play in developing a comprehensive 
radiation program in the health sciences. 
They also recognized that, to accomplish this 
objective, the Service will need the assistance 
and guidance of every individual, organiza- 
tion and society which has competence in 
those branches of the medical sciences where 
radiation is involved. For instance, the 
three national committees mentioned in an 
earlier paragraph, will be encouraged to play 
an even more vital role in the radiation pro- 
grams they have pursued in the past. 

To begin the work of the Service, the 
Surgeon General is currently forming a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Radiation 
which will be directly responsible to him. 
This committee will include men in a broad 
range of scientific and ancillary disciplines, 
including clinical radiology, radiobiology and 
radiation physics. It is anticipated that the 
committee will be relatively small, since 
much work is required, and this can be most 
readily effected if the committee is not ex- 
cessively large. Its first job will be to evalu- 
ate the problems related to radiation and its 
hazards which affect the health of each one 
of us. Following this, it is anticipated that 
a comprehensive national program in radia- 
tion control will be developed. Finally, such 
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legislation as may be necessary to place this 
program in operation will be sought. 

One can only anticipate the areas of pri- 

concern in the deliberations of the 
National Advisory Committee on Radiation. 
However, the history of the past few years 
makes it abundantly clear that great atten- 
tion must be given to the development of 
fundamental and applied research programs 
whereby a better understanding of the effects 
of radiation on biologic systems may be 
gained, and whereby improved standards of 
safety may be developed. 

In addition to problems in research, the 
needs of our scientific and medical schools 
in radiologic education will be studied with 
great care. At the present time, there is a 
great insufficiency of well-trained people in 
those fields of the medical sciences where 
radiation protection problems are important. 
As a result, considerable assistance must be 
given to our medical schools, schools of 
hygiene and schools of engineering by way of 
grants for building construction, faculty ad- 
ditions, and research fellowships, so that 
these schools may provide the climate 
wherein competent people in radiation af- 
fairs may be educated. 

Ways and means of meeting today’s prob- 
lems, before the longer-range effects of fu- 
ture research and education come into 
play, must also constitute an area of serious 
deliberation. Furthermore, since the hazards 
of radiation exposure constitute only one of 
& group of environmental health problems 
which exist in our country today (for ex- 
ample, chemical toxins distributed in the air 
by industrial plants constitute an increas- 
ingly serious matter), it is important that 
this be recognized and that radiation con- 
trol methods not be developed as an isolated 
program but in their proper relationship to 
environmental health problems as a whole. 

In closing, there is one thing that might 
be well to point out, since it is of great im- 
portance if the freedom of the scientific and 
medical professions of our country is to be 
maintained. The Public Health Service his- 
torically in the conduct of its programs op- 
erates as an advisory agency rather than as 
a regulatory force. As far as regulatory mat- 
ters are concerned, it has consistently left 
these to the regional, State, and local com- 
munity to conduct; one can anticipate that 
such will be the case in the future. Fur- 
thermore, in its great programs in support of 
medical research during the past few years, 
the Service has consistently followed a course 
wherein the individual investigator has re- 
tained the greatest possible freedom in the 
conduct of his work; again, the same prac- 
tices may be antcipated in the field of radia- 
tion. This viewpoint, I believe, is important 
to remember because a sound radiation pro- 
gram can develop and flourish best within 
a framework of scientific freedom, with only 
such regulation as the public health 
demands. 

With the foregoing developments, it is sin- 
cerely hoped that in the future, matters on 
radiation control may be more effectively 
met—supported by comprehensive research 
at both the fundamental and applied levels 
and by the development of well-trained 
people who are able to do the job which is 
required of them. Certainly, this is the ob- 
jective of the program on which the United 
States Public Health Service has embarked. 
As I have indicated heretofore, it will utilize 
every possible resource to insure its being 
& program of which all of us can be proud. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
AND HOSPITAL, 
Russet, H. Mondax, M. D. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HARBOR FACILI- 
TIES AT YAQUINA BAY, OREG. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
with the passage by the House of Repre- 
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sentatives of the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, S. 497, a beneficial under- 
taking long awaited on the Oregon sea- 
coast has come nearer to reality. I 
refer to the great $19,800,000 Yaquina 
Bay Harbor project, near the tidewater 
communities of Newport and Toledo, in 
Lincoln County. 

Iam proud of my own part in helping 
to secure authorization by Congress of 
this major improvement of the deep- 
water anchorages along Oregon’s mag- 
nificent and strategic shoreline, which 
borders the Pacific. 

In November 1955 it was my pleasure 
to present a statement on behalf of the 
Proposed modification of the Yaquina 
Bay project to the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors. On the basis 
of information presented at the hear- 
ings, the Board approved plans to ex- 
tend the jetties and to deepen the en- 
trance channel across the bar from 26 
feet to 40 feet, to deepen the channel in- 
side the bar from 20 feet to 30 feet, and 
to enlarge the inside turning basin. 

In July of 1956, after the House had 
passed the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill without including the Yaquina Bay 
project, I and other members of the 
Senate Public Works Committee inter- 
rogated officials of the Corps of Engi- 
neers about the status of plans, and the 
Senate approved our action in including 
the project in the bill. After the Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill on grounds that it 
contained projects lacking proper clear- 
ance of administrative agencies, I co- 
sponsored S. 497, which was introduced 
early in the first session of the 85th 
Congress and which contained the au- 
thorization for the Yaquina Bay project. 

The improvements at Yaquina Bay 
have long been sought by port officials 
and by other representatives of Newport 
and Toledo, and by commercial interests 
of these communities dependent on 
shipping in and out of Yaquina Bay. 
Their cooperation has been important to 
my efforts. Furthermore, establish- 
ment of a deep-water harbor at Yaquina 
Bay is of far-reaching importance to the 
adjacent territory which has great po- 
tential for economic expansion. Provi- 
sion of adequate deep-water harbor 
facilities at Yaquina Bay will be the key 
to unlocking vast development of sea- 
borne commerce along Oregon’s sea- 
coast. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp with 
my remarks an editorial from the 
Oregonian of March 2, 1958, concerning 
this major forward step in improvement 
of Oregon’s water transportation 
potential. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEEP HARBOR STEP CLOSER 

If the rivers and harbors authorization 
bill is not vetoed by President Eisenhower 
this year as it was in 1956, Oregon will stand 
a fair chance of obtaining another deep 
water harbor—at Yaquina Bay. Realization 
of the proposal then will depend on appro- 
priations from Congress, which are not in- 
cluded in the measure just passed by the 
House or in a similar bill approved earlier 
by the Senate. 


The $19,800,000 Yaquina Bay project was 
one of the stumbling blocks to Presidential 
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approval 2 years ago. The President then 
contended thet several projects, which are 
included in this year’s bill also, had not re- 
ceived normal study and approval by the 
Army Engineers. The Yaquina Bay job was 
one of these. The President also objected to 
some projects on the grounds that they either 
were not economically justified or required 
insufficient local contributions. 

Since the 1956 veto, the Yaquina Bay proj- 
ect has been studied further and approved 
by the engineers. If a Presidential veto is 
forthcoming this year, the Oregon job's 
status with the engineers cannot be blamed 
for it. 

The project is a major one. Its estimated 
cost is approximately the same as that of 
deepening the channel in the Willamette and 
the Columbia to 40 feet from Portland to 
the sea, an undertaking on which Congress 
has not acted, Plans provide for extension 
of both north and south jetties; deepening 
of bar and outer channel to 40 feet for a 
width of 400 feet and a length of 3,400 feet; 
establishment of an upstream channel 2.4 
miles long, 30 feet deep, and 300 feet wide, 
and digging of a turning basin 30 feet deep 
covering an area 900 to 1,200 feet wide and 
1,400 feet long. 

Principal user of the Yaquina Bay facilities 
would be the Georgia-Pacific Corp., which 
recently added a $22 million pulp and paper 
plant to its sawmill and plywood operations 
at Toledo. The company has announced 
plans to bring in hemlock pulp from Alaska 
for processing at Toledo when harbor facili- 
ties make that possible. 

Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, retired chief of 
Army Engineers, appeared as vice chairman 
of the board of Georgia-Pacific Plywood to 
argue in behalf of the project before the 
Board of Engineers in Washington in 1955. 
District and division engineers then had 
recommended against it on the grounds that 
benefits would be insufficient to warrant the 
expense. General Pick described the im- 
provement as the answer to the shifting of 
lumber operations from Washington State to 
southwest Oregon. The improved harbor, 
however, would be more than a lumber port, 
he asserted. Shipping would increase by 
840,000 tons a year, he said. 

The harbor improvement would be a sub- 
stantial addition to Oregon’s economy just as 
is the recently completed pulp and paper 
mill. One question arises, however, in view 
of expensive efforts made during construc- 
tion to avoid polluting the oyster beds and 
other fish life and the further precautions 
ordered last week by the State sanitary au- 
thority: What effect will conversion of Ya- 
quina Bay into a deep-water harbor have on 
the hitherto carefully protected shell and 
fin fishes? 


OPPOSITION TO ANY REDUCTION 
IN IMPORTATIONS OF CANADIAN 
` CRUDE OIL 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a copy of a letter 
I addressed to President Eisenhower on 
March 28; and a telegram I have re- 
ceived from the Northwestern Refining 
Co., of which Mr. Elmer R. Erickson is 
president. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1598. 


PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: I have just completed 
reading the Executive order which you issued 
on March 27 in connection with Government 
purchases of crude petroleum and petroleum 
products and the supplementary report dated 
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March 24 of the special committee to Investi- 
gate crude oil imports. 

There is a growing interest in this matter 
among the citizens of Minnesota and the 
Midwest region of the United States. I feel 
that the report submitted to you by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce recognizes the necessity 
of restoring the competitive vitality of the 
small independent refineries and the small 
crude producers of this Nation. 

Because this program to study and investi- 
gate crude oil imports is a continuing one. 
with periodic reports to be submitted along 
with recommendations, I believe that it is 
necessary to bring to your attention certain 
proposals for your study and consideration. 

I am particularly concerned with the sub- 
ject of Canadian crude oil imports. We in 
Minnesota are very conscious of the long his- 
tory of friendly relations experienced between 
the United States and Canada. No one will 
deny the need for the continuance of such 
friendly relations. 

Keeping in mind that the Canadian crude 
oil industry is in its infancy and the small 
refiners in Minnesota and in the Midwest 
depend to a large extent upon imports from 
Canada, I submit the following suggestions 
for your study and investigation. 

1. That Canadian crude oil imports be 
exempted from future controls on imports. 
Considering this suggestion from the stand- 
point of our national security and economic 
conditions, I have not found where such an 
exemption of Canadian imports would have 
an adverse effect. If it is not possible to 
adopt such a suggestion then I would further 
suggest— 

2. That refiners which are certified as small 
business under the definition set down by the 
Small Business Administration be exempted 
from controls on imports. 

Inherent in these suggested changes is my 
deep concern for the future status in our 
economy of the small refiners and small pro- 
ducers and my concern for the continued 
good relationship between our country and 
Canada. 

It would seem that both of the above men- 
tioned ramifications would justify a review of 
the import program for the purpose of de- 
termining whether one or both of the sug- 
gestions could be adopted. Iam hopeful that 
the administration will give careful con- 
sideration to these proposals. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 


— 


ST. PAUL, MIN N., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We note with interest your excellent re- 
lease supporting no reduction in Canadian 
crude imports for Minnesota refiners. We 
support your position and we will sincerely 
appreciate any further efforts you can name 
on this matter in our behalf. 

NORTHWESTERN REFINING Co., 
ELMER R. ERICKSON, 
President. 


THE FARM PROBLEM—LETTER 
FROM ALFRED WAGGONER TO 
THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the body of the Recorp, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, a copy of a letter 
which I have received from Alfred Wag- 
goner, of the Walnut Grove Farm, of 
Lindsey, Ohio. The letter is most in- 
formative. For that reason, I believe it 
should be printed in the body of the 
Record, and also should be referred to 
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the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WALNUT Grove Farm, 
Lindsey, Ohio, March 26, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Secretary: I wish to call your 
attention to the misinformation in the press 
and by public utterances in the past and 
present with respect to the farm problem. 

Just what is the farm problem? This 
question has never been defined. A physi- 
clan cannot cure a patient without a proper 
diagnosis and by the same token this farm 
problem will never be solved or improved un- 
til all the factors creating the problem are 
taken into consideration. 

I want to make this clear and emphatic, 
farm surpluses are not the crux of this prob- 
lem, merely incidental to it. Permit me to 
repeat, farm surpluses are not the crux of 
the problem, merely incidental to it. Our 
farm surpluses are only good insurance 
against crop failures, except wheat and cot- 
ton and should be maintained at all times. 
The ever-normal granary concept. 

A problem can never be solved if we fail 
or refuse to recognize the factors creating the 
the problem. This problem has been with us 
for a long time, became acute about the 
time of the Granger cases in 1870-80, and 
has been with us to the present time. The 
problenr became worse since World War I 
when farm operations became more complex 
and expensive. Agriculture only wants par- 
ity or a fair and equitable exchange basis for 
the products that we produce. 

Industry and services have all been sur- 
rounded by protecting legal devices. What 
protection has the farmer? All such legal 
devices protecting industry and services are 
founded in the presumption of “a reasonable 
return on a reasonable investment.” Those 
legal protective devices are the factors creat- 
ing the farm problem and causing the pres- 
ent cost-price squeeze. To name some of 
them are the following: 

1. Utilities, electric power, telephones, gas, 
etc.: State law. 

2. Interstate railroads, trucks, buses, air- 
lines, pipelines: Public law. 

1 3. Tariff making power of Congress: Public 

W. 

4. Bargaining power of labor: Public law. 

5. Fair trade laws: State law. 

6. Federal Trade Commission: Public law: 

7. Federal Communications Commission: 
Public law. 

8. Federal Power Commission: Public law. 

9. Interstate Commerce Commission: Pub- 
lic law. 

10. Tax inequality— 

(a) quick depreciation writeoff, depletion 
allowances, etc.: Public law. 

(b) farm soil is expendable, therefore 
should be depreciated. Farmers should be 
given compensation allowance for their la- 
bor and management for income tax pur- 


poses. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have 
some monopolistic controls. Until World 
War I when some prices were pegged and 
1933 when AAA was enacted and amended 
to the present, was the only time agricul- 
ture received any price protection by public 
law. This price protection has now de- 
teriorated to a mere mockery. 

Mr. Secretary, pray tell me how farmers 
can stay in business without price protec- 
tion in view of the aforementioned legal 
devices. You must also remember that the 
farmer's cost of production is governed by 
the same economics as that of any other 
producer of goods and services. Contrary 
to public opinion that farm prosperity can- 
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not be legislated, if the problem and cost- 
price squeeze was caused by legislation, it 
must be corrected by legislation. 

Like President Lincoln’s statement “the 
Nation cannot be half free and half slave,” 
likewise the farmers cannot be on a free- 
trade basis and the rest of our economy be 
protected. This double standard of morality 
in our economy, one standard for agricul- 
ture and another standard for the rest of 
the economy cannot endure. Agriculture 
has been in real trouble for over 40 years. 

Agriculture is the basic industry. Agri- 
culture built this Nation. It was so aptly 
said in the past “take away agriculture and 
your cities will wither and grass will grow 
in your streets.” We have tried every ex- 
pedient endeavoring to evade the real causes 
of the problem and have failed. 

Are we so morally, spiritually, and intel- 
lectually bankrupt that we cannot dispose 
of our farm surpluses in a hungry world? 
Congress did enact Public Law 480 that is 
partially doing the job, but it can be im- 
proved. Among the many blessings that 
our Nation is endowed with, probably the 
greatest is our abundance of food. With- 
out it, where would we go for food in this 
hungry world except for wheat in Canada 
and Australia? For this abundance the 
farmer is penalized. 

We fail to realize or have we forgotten 
that we are a creditor Nation instead of a 
debtor. When we were a debtor, we cleared 
our trade balances mostly with agricultural 

Our exports now exceed our im- 
ports, hence no debt balance. Now we do 
not know what to do with our farm sur- 
pluses. We do not want agricultural exports 
to interfere with industrial exports. 

You were so frank and naive when you 
said recently that we must lower parity so 
that farm products would move more freely 
in the world markets. If prices of indus- 
trial products were lowered so that they 
would move more freely in the world mar- 
kets, there would be no farm problem or 
would be greatly lessened. You advocate 
lowering parity and farmers produce more; 
that is the surest method for farmers to 
farm themselves into the poorhouse. Low 
prices never put the one gallus farmer out 
of business, however you must know that 
it is bankrupting the good young commer- 
cial farmer that went in debt recently. It 
is also discouraging young rural men from 
engaging in agriculture. We cannot afford 
to have this condition exist. Agriculture 
needs these young men and must have them. 

Mr. Secretary, you seem to be so far re- 
moved from the actual conditions and needs 
of the dirt farmer. We forget that during 
the 1930’s when wheat was 32 cents per 
bushel and hogs were 2 cents per pound, this 
did not increase consumption. Consump- 
tion was actually less per capita—no pur- 
chasing power. Low prices never reduced 
acreage. Can we never learn from past 
experience? 

I have no patience with any arbitrary 
parity basis for any farm product less than 
full parity. In order to attain and main- 
tain a balance of production and consump- 
tion, we must have acreage allotments with 
strict compulsory and cross compliance, or 
some such a plan as the Brannan plan. 
Also the 1933 historical base acreage must 
be brought up to date and be made more 
equitable so that agriculture can be on a 
going business basis. My present allotments 
were founded on 1933 base acreage and I 
cannot comply. 

A word about subsidies. Whenever Con- 
gress appropriates money for agriculture the 
consumers shout to high heavens about 
farm subsidies and the ones shouting the 
loudest are the ones receiving the most 
subsidies. To name a few of the segments 
of our economy that are subsidized: non- 
ferrous mines, airlines, trucks, busses, steam- 
ships, publishers, quick writeoff of depre- 
ciation, depletion allowance, labor, tariff 
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(indirect subsidy), harbors (channel dredg- 
ing, breakwaters, lighthouse), and others. 
When agriculture receives $1 of subsidies 
other segments receive $5 plus. I have 
noticed in recent press reports that some un- 
employed workers have reached the limits 
of their unemployment compensation bene- 
fits and are now being supported by the tax- 
payers. That is an industrial subsidy and 
has always been in the past. 

The last 5 years, the taxpayer had to pay 
more for agricultural surpluses and the 
farmers received less for their products in 
about the same proportion. I hate sub- 
sidies. If other segments receive subsidies, 
we must also share them. There is no other 
alternative. 

I also have no patience with the pious 
pronouncements that the Government get 
out of agriculture and that we go it alone 
and let nature take its course. We had to 
endure that during the 1930's. That was 
enough for me. 

Trusting that you will recognize some of 
the factors creating this problem and make 
recommendations to Congress recognizing 
that farming is a business and not a way 
of life today. Among many other things, 
the farmers consume about 50 percent of 
steel and gasoline, with an adequate pur- 
chasing power. Our curtailed purchasing is 
a factor in this present recession, depres- 
sion, panic (by any other name it would 
smell just as sweet). 

Again, I am pleading with you to give 
this problem the consideration that it de- 
serves in arriving at some definite and 
permanent solution. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALFRED WAGGONER. 


PROSECUTION OF PERSONS EN- 
GAGED IN SALE OF OBSCENE 
LITERATURE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, last week 
I introduced a bill to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of those who are engaged in the 
sale of obscene literature through the 
United States mail. This bill, S. 3555, 
was held on the table for the remainder 
of the past week, in order to afford to 
other Senators an opportunity to join 
in sponsoring it. 

A recent article, which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, and has 
been reprinted in the Postmasters Ad- 
vocate magazine, very pointedly brings 
out the urgent need for the enactment 
of legislation to curb the mailing of ob- 
scene and crime-inciting materials 
through the mails. The article describes 
the activities of these immoral enter- 
prises, and points out the difficulties 
which are encountered in attempts to 
prosecute the offenders. The bill I have 
introduced will make it possible to bring 
action in the jurisdiction where the ob- 
jectionable material is received. In 
other words, with the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 3555, parents of children in Min- 
nesota who receive these lewd and ob- 
scene advertisements will be able to 
prosecute the sender in their home jur- 
isdiction, rather than have to bring the 
court action in some distant jurisdic- 
tion, such as Los Angeles or New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, as part of my re- 
marks, and also it be referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, for consideration 
along with Senate bill 3555. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be referred to the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary, and to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Postmasters Adyocate of March 
1958] 

LETTER MARKED “PERSONAL” MEANS OFFER OF 
LEWD PICTURES To JUNIOR—PaRENTS’ COM- 
PLAINTS ToTaL More THan 50,000 

(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The following article is 
reprinted with the special permission of the 
Evening Star, a Washington, D. C. daily 
newspaper in which it recently appeared. 
The author has been a Star staff writer for 
20 years. She specializes in stories deal- 
ing with crime investigations, administration 
of justice, law enforcement, and campaigns 
for reform. This particular feature article 
has been syndicated by the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. It also appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Junior sends away for a cowboy picture or 
a model car or a fishing rod. 

Then it happens. The postman delivers a 
letter to Junior, sometimes marked personal, 
often in a girl’s handwriting. 

The letter is indeed personal. Junior may 
be only 13, but he is urged to write for 
“sexational” pictures of Hollywood models, 
“stag party” films or “authentic French type 
photos.” A sample of the promised wares 
tumbles out of the envelope. 

This is only the beginning. Through the 
mail slot of Junior’s home now comes a flood 
of lurid circulars. Junior is now on the 
mailing list of a dozen different promoters 
of obscene or near-obscene pictures. 

Some of the letters purport to be written 
by the models themselves, cleverly repro- 
duced to resemble handwriting and complete 
with an intimate P. S. Thus a youngster is 
likely to get the impression he is one of a 
select few although a single outfit has been 
known to mail out more than 100,000 similar 
letters in a few days. 

Junior’s parents finally complain to the 
Post Office Department. In the past year, 
more than 50,000 such complaints have 
reached the Department. 


FLOOD OF OBSCENITY 


Postal inspectors estimate conservatively 
that 50 million direct mail advertisements 
for pornography are now going into homes 
across the country annually. From a trickle 
in 1950, the flow of obscenity by mail is now 
reported at flood stage. 

The promoter’s “take” is enormous. The 
former wife of one of them testified under 
oath that her husband raked in $750,000 in 
afew months. Advertised prices of the mer- 
chandise range from $2 to $80. Ironically, 
the advertising material is often more ob- 
scene than the merchandise itself, postal in- 
spectors say. 

The parents want to know what the Post 
Office Department is doing about it. Last 
week, postal officials explained to a Congres- 
sional committee how their hands are tied. 
They want Congress to untie them. 

There are now two ways they can go after 
the promoter—by civil or criminal action. 
On the civil side, the Postmaster General, 
after an administrative hearing, can issue 
an order under which postmasters can re- 
turn the mail stamped “unlawful” and the 
promoter is quickly out of business. But, 
pointed out Chief Postal Inspector D. H. 
Stephens, as soon as the order is issued, the 
promoter can run to court and gets an in- 
junction to keep the postmaster from carry- 
ing out the order. 

On the criminal side, prosecution is vir- 
tually balked under a 1952 court ruling. A 
Federal appellate court ruled that a case 
against a promoter could only be brought 
where the circulars and other obscene mate- 
rial were mailed—not where they were re- 
ceived, If the circular is mailed in Holly- 
wood—where the largest number of them 
originate—the United States attorney in 
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Kansas or Michigan or any other place where 
Junior gets the circular can’t do a thing 
about it. 

SOPHISTICATION A FACTOR 

As tactfully as possible, postal inspectors 
say that judges in metropolitan areas have a 
more sophisticated attitude toward the ma- 
terial than judges in other parts of the 
country. Mr. Stephens put it this way: 

“Unfortunately, the largest dealers in 
smut and obscenity have been able in many 
instances to frustrate our efforts to stop 
them because of legal barriers which enable 
them to take refuge in areas where the Fed- 
eral courts take a very broad view of what 
constitutes obscenity which is not shared 
by the rest of the country.” 

The Post Office and Justice Departments 
have joined in asking Congress to let them 
prosecute the promoters where Junior lives, 
not just in the big city where the promoter 
does his business. “We want to give the 
offended communities a chance to decide 
what is obscene and what they want to do 
about it,” a postal official explained. 

They figure that the parents who would 
serve on the juries in the towns where the 
pornography is coming into mailboxes would 
take good care of the promoters. 

The attitude of parents is reflected in this 
sampling of recent complaints: 

From the Milwaukee mother of a 15-year- 
old son: “I have been haying an awful time 
trying to keep these things from him, but 
he must have his name on a lot of lists. 
All I can do is ask that you take care of 
people like this in whatever way you are 
able. Thank you.” 

From the Effingham (III.) parent: “I have 
written about six letters back, telling them 
he is a child of 12 years. He just received 
another one.” 

From a very concerned father in Hartford, 
Conn.: “The advertisers are not only guilty 
of peddling filth but some * * * even brag 
about the fact that they are breaking the 
law by selling and mailing pornographic 
matter.” 

MAIL FOR A 12-YEAR-OLD 


From a Chicago mother: “For over a year 
these filthy things have been sent to my son, 
who is 12. * * * For a while it slowed down 
and is now going full force again. I cannot 
see why the Government permits it.” 

From a Lansdowne (Pa.) mother: “What 
can one do if children get to the mailbox 
and open the mail to see pictures of this 
kind? * * * Why should they be in the 
mailbox of people who are trying to be de- 
cent? What would my 8-year-old and 10- 
year-old daughters think, how can I explain 
if they should get these and see them?” 

From the Pittsburgh uncle of an 11-year- 
old, who had sent for a cowboy picture: 
“From the tie-in with the cowboy pictures, 
it would appear that this campaign is aimed 
directly at youngsters and is therefore par- 
ticularly vicious.” 

A Washington mother said the circulars 
started after her son sent for a rebuilt Eng- 
lish rifle. A New York father said it began 
after teen-agers sent for catalogs on guns, 
radio equipment and camping information. 
A Des Moines lawyer said a 14-year-old boy 
got on the obscene mail list after writing 
for rare stamps. Complaints have come 
from a girls’ training school in Michigan 
and a fashionable boys’ academy in Penn- 
sylvania. Circulars are still coming to the 
home of a boy killed several years ago in a 
traffic accident, 

Meanwhile, the promoters are having a 
field day, capitalizing on the findings of the 
postal inspectors. 

One circular boast: “Sexually stimulating 
and provocative? Yes, says the United 
States Post Office.” This same circular an- 
nounces; “Gigantic clearance sale stag mer- 
chandise. Too hot to handle, Must be sold 
before final court decisions.” 
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A note attached to one circular sounds 
this note of urgency: “The censors say we 
have blown the lid off and may have stepped 
out of bounds. Because of this situation, 
it may become necessary to destroy our neg- 
atives. We therefore urge you to order 
immediately.” 

Postal inspectors wish the promoters 
really feared they were in danger of a shut- 
down. One of them summed up the situa- 
tion this way: “Postmen are forced to carry 
mail they don’t want to carry, at a loss to 
the Post Office Department, into homes that 
don’t want it.” 


CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR URGES PROMPT 
ACTION 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. LOWELL K, GALBRETH, 
President, National League of Post- 
masters of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. GALBRETH: Your recently ex- 
pressed personal interest and offer of added 
assistance with the Department’s efforts to 
prevent use of the mails for the distribu- 
tion of obscene material are much appre- 
ciated, as are the efforts of postmasters in 
this regard. 

As described to you, the rapidly increas- 
ing volume of objectionable material being 
sent through the mails is cause for alarm 
on the part of all citizens, thousands of 
whom are voicing violent objection to the 
receipt of such unwanted and unordered 
matter by juveniles. 

You are aware of the fact that the De- 
partment is making every effort to obtain 
legislation designed to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of those who are engaged in the sale 
by mail of filthy literature and pictures. 
Even though the inspection service has 
caused 144 major arrests for the subject of- 
fense in the past year, legal restrictions and 
rulings favorable to the promoters have made 
effective action difficult indeed. 

It is believed that a public informed of all 
of the circumstances under which dealers in 
obscene mailings are reaping fortunes an- 
nually will insure success in barring the 
mails to and punishing offenders. Postmas- 
ters stand in this, as in numerous other 
ways, in an especially important position to 
render public service. 

Thank you again for your interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. H. STEPHENS, 
Chief Inspector. 


MR. LEHMAN’S 80 GOOD YEARS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the editorial tribute from the 
New York Times of March 28, 1958, on 
the occasion of the 80th birthday of our 
beloved former colleague, Herbert Leh- 
man, of New York. 

His clear and courageous voice has 
been a force for reason in our public life 
for three decades. His enduring vital- 
ity, undiminished concern for human 
needs, and broad vision, are as evident 
today as they were during his years in 
the Senate and in other public positions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MR. LEHMAN’S 80 Goop YEARS 
When a citizen is as valuable to the com- 
munity as Herbert H. Lehman, former Gov- 
ernor, former Senator and constant servant 
of the public, it is an added piece of good 
fortune that he has also the quality of lon- 
gevity. Mr. Lehman is, according to all the 
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available records, 80 years old today. He 
does not, however, behave like a man who is 
conscious of his years. His name continues 
to be in the news, not for any self-glorifica- 
tion, but as that of a man continuously 
active in good works and no more afraid 
than he was a generation ago to engage in 
controversies. 

His latest contribution to the public good 
was to take a successful hand with Harry 
Uviller in settling the recent brief contro- 
versy in the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union and their employers. Every- 
body assumed that this strike was as good 
as settled as soon as Mr. Lehman took on 
his part of the job. Both sides trusted him. 
Both sides, plus the general public, re- 
spected his wisdom and recognized his in- 
nate good will. He had to stay up practi- 
cally all night during the crucial weekend, 
but he did it. 

So with his other activities, he still sits on 
the Democratic Advisory Council. If he 
thinks our Middle Eastern policy is wrong, 
as he has thought during the past year, he 
says so. The keen, shrewd mind that made 
him an outstanding success in his own busi- 
ness and in the public’s business in offices 
to which he was elected operates as accu- 
rately and as incisively as ever. 

There would not be enough space on this 
page to summarize Herbert Lehman's public 
career. He has been a part of the liberal 
movement in this country ever since he 
abandoned his business career to run for 
Lieutenant Governor on the Roosevelt ticket 
in 1928, but what stands out in his per- 
sonality over and above its intellectual 
qualities is his conscience, his tolerance, his 
zeal for liberty and the warmth of his heart. 
These qualities the public seemed to realize 
very early. Mr. Lehman astounded the pro- 
fessional politicians by the huge majorities 
he rolled up in several elections without 
any use whatever of the customary pyro- 
technics. All he had to do seemingly was 
to show himself in order to make the 
electorate like and trust him. 

It is hard to tell what to wish any man 
when he has reached the age of 80. Perhaps 
in this case the sensible thing would be to 
wish, on behalf of the whole community, 
that Herbert Lehman may go on doing what 
he is now doing as long as possible and with 
undiminished zeal and vigor. 


PROPOSALS TO SUSPEND TESTS OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
not more than 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Soviet announcement that it will end its 
tests of nuclear weapons unilaterally is 
not unexpected. I invite the attention 
of Senators to the fact that on Thurs- 
day of last week I indicated, in a brief 
speech in the Senate, that we could ex- 
pect this Soviet announcement very 
shortly. 

Since the Soviet Union has just con- 
cluded one of its most elaborate test 
series, it is not strange that it should 
announce that it is suspending its tests, 
at least for the time being. The world 
should realize that the Soviet Union is 
not making a single concession in terms 
of its own security in this announcement. 
The Soviet Union states it will be forced 
to resume testing if the United States 
does not also agree to stop testing. This 
is another way of saying, the Soviet 
Union will resume testing when its re- 
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search indicates that another test series 
is ready. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that the recent series of Soviet 
atomic tests was the most diversified and 
the most intensified in Soviet history. I 
regret that our Government has not seen 
fit to inform the people of the United 
States as to the nature of these tests, 
even though such information is avail- 
able from the scientific data which have 
been gathered by our detection system. 
The matter of explosions of atomic 
bombs and testing is no longer a private 
privilege. It is a matter of the utmost 
public urgency. 

The United States Department of 
State must make it clear that the Soviet 
proposal is really no proposal at all. At 
the same time the administration must 
get off dead center and press for negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union for a suspen- 
sion of tests, with inspection. 

I sincerely recommend that the Presi- 
dent of the United States announce im- 
mediately that we are prepared to break 
up our disarmament “package,” that we 
are prepared to separate the matter of 
the testing of nuclear weapons from the 
production cutoff of nuclear materials 
for weapons purposes, and that we are 
prepared to meet with the Soviet Union 
to discuss a disarmament proposal lim- 
ited to cessation of tests alone, but with 
inspection. 

Second, I recommend that the Presi- 
dent place on the agenda of the United 
Nations, through the required proce- 
dures, the declaration that we seek the 
good offices of the United Nations in the 
promotion and attainment of such a 
test ban with inspection. 

We should point out that for the So- 
viet Union to say it is going to stop test- 
ing is not tantamount to a test cessation 
because without inspection the world 
will not have assurance that Soviet tests 
have actually stopped. 

The United States should not only 
propose to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union on a test suspension but it must 
promptly inform the American people 
what kind of inspection it believes will 
be adequate. The administration has 
allowed the impression to grow that the 
detection of tests would be impossible 
even with an inspection system. This is 
simply not true. Our test detection 
measures are excellent and, if an inspec- 
tion system were installed in the Soviet 
Union, the Soviets would have a very 
difficult time trying to avoid detection. 
In fact, the consensus of those in the 
executive branch in a position to know 
is that our detection system would be so 
good that the Soviets would not dare to 
try to cheat. 

I wish to emphasize that there would 
be some risk in agreeing to suspend tests 
of nuclear weapons even with an inspec- 
tion system. This risk, however, is small 
compared to what we would receive in 
return, a first step in halting the arms 
race, and the start of an exchange be- 
tween the United States and Soviet 
Union, as well as other countries, of in- 
spectors so that mutual confidence and 
trust could begin to be established. This 
inspection of a test suspension would be 
an enormous breakthrough, a political 
breakthrough second to none. If the 
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administration does not soon act in this 
matter it will cause the United States to 
hand to the Kremlin the entire initiative 
on the question of seeking peace. We 
must indicate to the world the fallacy 
of this recent Soviet announcement but 
at the same time we must indicate that 
we are prepared to negotiate on an in- 
spected test suspension. 

Mr. President, this morning our Nation 
has been delivered a terrible propaganda 
blow. For months we have had the op- 
portunity to negotiate a satisfactory test 
suspension, but we frittered away our 
time because those who were in charge 
of this Government have been either 
timid or uncertain, and the conflict in 
administration circles over what should 
be done has left us paralyzed and im- 
mobile. 

The time is at hand for action, and I 
hope we shall not again see the specter 
of the Soviet Union literally keeping our 
Nation punch drunk from one propa- 
ganda blow after another, leaving us 
standing before the world in ugly naked- 
ness, because of the sterility of our inter- 
national policies on this great issue, with 
which the people of the world are so 
deeply concerned, namely, the danger of 
a thermonuclear war. 

Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to refer to a statement 
which the distinguished junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] made 
a few minutes ago. It was an important 
announcement, and one which Members 
of the Congress and the persons in the 
country are going to hear a great deal 
about in the days ahead. 

The Senator from Minnesota told the 
Senate today that a very important de- 
cision had been made by the Soviet 
Union; namely, to suspend thermonu- 
clear tests, unilaterally. As a Member 
of the Senate and as an American citi- 
zen, I am concerned, as are all other 
Americans, with the decisions which af- 
fect our security and our position in the 
world. 

I believe we must concede that the 
announcement will have a profound ef- 
fect on the world. It will have great 
propaganda value. It may cause great 
pressure to be brought upon the United 
States to take a similar step. Regardless 
of whether their decision is based upon 
all the facts, in the minds of many people 
the announcement will sound reasonable. 
It will so appear to many people in the 
world, and to world opinion. Many will 
believe the Soviet Union has taken an 
important step toward world peace. 

I think the position of the United 
States and of the present administration 
has been sound in regard to suspension 
of nuclear tests. Our position has been, 
that concurrent with an agreement to 
suspend nuclear tests, there should be 
some assurance of inspection, there 
should be an agreement to stop the pro- 
duction of fissionable material and to 
cease the manufacture of thermonuclear 
bombs, eventually leading toward the 
abolition of such weapons. 

Nevertheless, I believe it will be very 
difficult now for the United States to 
convince a great portion of the world that 
our position is not legalistic legalisms. It 
will be difficult to convince many people 
in the world our position is actually de- 
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signed for world peace, toward doing 
away with the actual instruments of 
war, rather than the suspension of tests. 

There will be a more urgent necessity 
now for the administration to make 
clear to the world our purposes. We 
should make it clear that we have not 
been simply speaking of a suspension of 
nuclear tests, which in itself would not 
assure that bombs would not be used, but 
we are seeking the actual suspension of 
the manufacture of bombs and the 
eventual abolition of the bombs, to pre- 
vent them ever being used in war. We 
could hinge our argument upon the 
truth, that our objective is to ultimately 
remove from the possibility of their 
use the thermonuclear weapons which 
threaten the peace and security of the 
world. For it is the grave threat of 
their use, rather than nuclear tests, that 
endangers the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may continue 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I wish to point out that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] has been standing for some time, 
and has not yet had an opportunity to 
speak. The Senate is in the morning 
hour. 

It is most interesting to hear what 
the Senator from Kentucky has to say, 
but I hope after he uses the additional 
2 minutes he will end his discussion of 
the matter and we may proceed in order 
under the morning hour rule. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
want to take the time of the Senate un- 
duly. I will say I also stood for some 
time. I know the limitations of the 
morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Kentucky is 
recognized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. We have to make clear 
that the purpose of the United States is 
not merely the suspension of tests alone, 
but as a step in the final abolition of 
these instruments which could destroy 
the world. 

Second, Mr. President, the United 
States ought to consider making an an- 
nouncement such as, “We will suspend 
tests for a reasonable period. In that 
time, we will see if the Soviet Union will 
agree to take steps toward inspection, 
toward the cessation of production of 
fissionable materials and bombs.” We 
could thus place upon the Soviet Union 
the test whether it is actually willing to 
stop the production of fissionable ma- 
terials and the bombs which place the 
world in danger. It seems to me that 
the Soviet Union would then be before 
the bar of world opinion. 

I hope our efforts to make our position 
clear will increase, because of the Soviet 
announcement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Kentucky has again 
expired. 
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Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I endeavored to have the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] yield 
to me, but unfortunately his time was 
limited. 

CESSATION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


I now wish to join with him in a word 
to the American people on the announce- 
ment by the Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Gromyko, on the sus- 
pension of nuclear tests. 

This is a grave moment for the Amer- 
ican people and for the people of the 
world, because they could easily be taken 
in by what is obviously a propaganda 
maneuver, leaving us wide open to results 
which would be bad not only for us, but 
for the Russian people themselves. 

We bear the awful responsibility of 
treating with the subject in a responsi- 
ble way, while the Russian leaders ap- 
parently believe that they can afford to 
treat with it strictly as a propaganda 
medium. 

The State Department has referred to 
these proposals by Mr. Gromyko as “‘illu- 
sive formulations.” That is exactly 
what they are, for they propose to bypass 
the effort of the entire world with re- 
spect to disarmament with control and 
inspection, including the suspension of 
nuclear tests, an effort which, I empha- 
size, was approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly. The Soviets come 
forward with a new, glamorous proposal 
which has no beginning, no end, and no 
real basis in fact. 

In effect, what they are saying is, “We 
are going to stop these tests when and 
as we please, with no inspection or con- 
trol, and no assurance as to what we 
have done in the past or what we shall do 
in the future; but we want all of you to 
follow us.” 

If the world were to take that bait, it 
would be ripe for picking by the Com- 
munists. I believe that our leadership is 
much more firm and decisive than that, 
and that there is a determination on the 
part of the free peoples, through their 
various organizations for self-defense, 
such as NATO, the Baghdad Pact, 
SEATO, the Rio Pact, and others, not to 
be taken in by this Russian bait, 

I think it is up to people like ourselves 
to sound the clarion call, the tocsin of 
danger, for the world, so that it will not 
be taken in. 

At the same time, we should sincerely 
press forward in the United Nations, and 
any other forum open to us, including a 
prospective summit conference, to pro- 
pose methods of true cessation of nuclear 
tests which include concern for the secu- 
rity of the world, namely, methods which 
involve inspection and control. 

I, for one, shall stand fast in support 
of the position of our President in that 
posture, and I feel so will also the great 
majority of the American people. 


PRICES AND THE RECESSION 


Mr. President, I speak about our re- 
cession and the view that is held by some 
that only the Government can get us 
out of the recession. 

I have been voting for all the things 
that we have been doing in Congress to 
help the Government fight the recession. 

In spite of our efforts, however, there 
is still disquieting news. 
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I for one would urge the President to 
call a White House conference of man- 
agement and labor to see what can be 
done to stabilize prices and to stabilize 
wages. That would be a surer way to 
help us get out of the recession. 

This morning’s news on the subject 
is not good, I have before me the New 
York Times which I read this morning, 
and no doubt other Members of the Sen- 
ate have read the same news in other 
newspapers. I refer particularly to two 
articles in the New York Times, one of 
them headlined “Recession Eludes a 
Price Cut Cure.” The subhead reads 
“Business Continuing Slack as Stores Are 
Caught in Steady-Cost Squeeze.” 

The second article is headlined “Lack 
of Backlog Depresses Steel.” 

I ask that both be included as part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lack oF BACKLOG Depresses STEEL—ABSENCE 
or THIS Masor Prop SENDS PRODUCTION 
Down To New-Orper LEVEL 
PITTSBURGH, March 30.—Steel order volume 

showed no improvement last week. With no 

backlog to help support it, steel production 
was receding to a point where it would meet 
the lower level of new business. As a result, 
the production rate has declined in recent 
weeks, despite some reports of stabilization. 

Some observers inadvertently have con- 
fused steel production with new order vol- 
ume. The latter has not changed much in 
several weeks. Bad news about steel mills 
shutting down was due sometimes to special 
cases, particularly the concentrating of ton- 
nage at the most efficient plant and shutting 
down temporarily the least efficient unit. 

Another practice has been to accumulate 
orders while a plant was shut down and to 
start up operations when sufficient tonnage 
was available. One large Detroit mill is fol- 
lowing that method, and many smaller com- 
panies have been doing this for some time. 

A major setback to the industry has been 
the lack of automotive steel orders. Feb- 
ruary and March were disappointing and 
little improvement is expected in April. 

Part of this outlook on the automotive 
steel purchases stems from the effects of the 
labor talks under way and the heavy stocks 
of unsold cars. Even if there were to be an 
auto strike—and one can’t be ruled out—a 
continuation of the lack of car sales would 
preclude any last-minute buying by auto 
makers as a hedge against a walkout. 

The lack of support from auto companies 
puts the job of bolstering the steel industry 
on other types of consumers. For example, 
a seasonal pickup in construction is expected 
soon. But that may or may not raise pro- 
duction. It depends upon the volume of 
inventories and the amount of new construc- 
tion and manuf: 3 

Iron Age magazine points out that district 
steel sales offices are working much harder, 
and calls on customers are up 25 percent. 
But this has not increased the volume of 
new business. 


— 


RECESSION ELUDES A PricE-Cur CURE—BUSI- 
NESS CONTINUING SLACK AS STORES ARE 
CAUGHT IN Sreapy-Cost SQUEEZE 

(By William M. Freeman) 

Business is slow but the retailer's usual 
remedy, a spoonful of price cutting, is not 
being used. The chief reason seems to be 
that the prices merchants pay are not only 
not coming down but are firm and showing 
signs of going higher. 

A retailer’s song of the blues usually can 
be changed to a happier tune by careful 
cutting of prices on slow-moving items. 
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Some prices, notably on appliances that had 
been released from fixed-price minimums, 
have come down, but prices generally have 
not. 

Retailers are paying distributors and man- 
ufacturers as much as ever for the goods they 
sell to consumers. The effect is to put the 
stores in something of a squeeze on food, 
furniture, clothing, appliances, automobiles 
and a host of other items. 


CHEMISE STYLE A HELP 


The latest report on department store 
sales, issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
for the week ended March 22, puts volume at 
4 percent below the 1957 period. The latest 
week spurred by better weather, did con- 
siderably better, and merchants estimated 
that the period that closed Saturday would 
turn in rises of 12 to 15 percent for this year 
over the 1957 week for this area, 

Sales should be considerably higher than 
a year ago, of course, since Easter is less than 
a week off. At this time in 1957 it was 3 
weeks off. 

Automobiles are moving slowly, and so are 
other consumer durables and soft goods. 
The chemise style, like it or not, is a major 
influence in building store traffic and sales. 
The women seem to like it. Without it, some 
store officials say, they would not care to 
think of what apparel departments would be 
reporting in the way of decreases from last 
year. 

A sudden upsurge of tinted hosiery—vio- 
lent pinks, greens, blues, aquamarines, 
orange, and several hundred other hues— 
also is helping to sell not only stockings but 
related accessories. 

Consumers have the money to spend, if 
they care to, and presumably they could be 
induced to spend it if bargain prices are com- 
bined with selling, promotion, and advertis- 
ing. 
It is true that they are earning less money, 
with less for what the economists call dis- 
cretionary spending, which is to say the 
amounts left over after food, clothing, and 
shelter are paid for. 

At the same time, they are putting away 
more cash in banks and other financial in- 
stitutions—credit unions, savings and loan 
groups, life insurance, home mortgages, and 
soon. 

Personal income is running at an annual 
rate of $341,800,000,000, down $1,800,000,000 
from the 1957 figure. The number of work- 
ers collecting unemployment benefits in the 
last week of February rose to 3,282,400. 


SAVINGS NEAR RECORD 


But, although money coming in is down 
and jobs are fewer and overtime is shorter, 
cash savings of all sorts are close to a record 
figure. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
put the total as of last December 31 at $262,- 
109,000,000, a rise of $13,600,000,000 from the 
figure of a year earlier. Sources in the bank- 
ing community say the current figure is prob- 
ably even higher. The National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks put the total of 
deposits in their 520 member banks at a rec- 
ord of $32,066,000,000. 

The situation is made to order for price 
cuts, the traditional and sure-fire remedy 
for balky customers, the.kind who are just 
looking instead of buying. Merchants know 
that price cuts bring trade, but except for 
scattered instances prices are not coming 
down. 

The merchants are caught in a squeeze. 
Few prices of the things they buy are being 
lowered, and they cannot reduce the prices 
they charge without cutting into their mark- 
up. If they cut prices they lose their profit, 
a state of affairs that is not only distasteful 
but eventually would put them out of busi- 
ness. 

They are looking for economies in distri- 
bution, in merchandising, in selling costs, 
even in promotion, wherever and whenever 
they can find them, so that prices can come 
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down at retail to make their wares more 
attractive. Their merchandise cost ob- 
stinately remains much the same, and there 
is little they can do about it, except wait, 
hope, and pray and bring pressure on sup- 
pliers. 

INDUSTRIAL RATE LEVEL 

The latest report of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, to be issued this 
week, notes little change in the published 
prices of industrial commodities. 

There are some instances, however, of dis- 
counts from the list prices as a result of 
competition for scarce orders. Only 14 per- 
cent of the industrial buyers queried re- 
ported that they were able to buy the raw 
materials they needed for their manufac- 
turing for less money than a month before. 

Prices paid for farm products are sharply 
higher. The Agriculture Department re- 
ported late in the week that payments to 
farmers went up 4 percent in the month 
ended March 15. This was the sharpest in- 
crease for any month since February 1951. 
The index stood at the highest figure since 
May 1953. 

However, lower Government support prices 
for the dairy industry, to go into effect to- 
morrow, will bring some decreases. The 
Jewel Tea Co. cut prices on butter late in 
the week 2 to 6 cents a pound, in anticipa- 
tion of this action, in order to stimulate 
sluggish buying- 

Dairy items are a lonely exception to the 
general upward trend. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables are up because of bitter winter 
weather, and the firmer prices also are 
spreading to new packs of processed and 
canned fruits and vegetables. 

Spring warmth should ease prices a bit, 
but the winter's effect will be felt for some 
months. Concentrated frozen orange juice 
coming into distribution, for example, is not 
only higher in price but not as sweet as 
earlier packs. 

Beef, pork and other meats are high, and, 
while warmer weather might bring some 
easing, they will continue for some time to 
be a major component in keeping the cost- 
of-living index high. Cereals and baked 
goods also are expected to continue to hold 
at high price levels. 

As for clothing, new wage contracts in the 
dress industry should cancel out lower raw 
materials costs. However, no advance in 
prices of finished garments is looked for be- 
cause of competition among the many manu- 
facturers in the industry. 

As for industrial prices, one important 
metal, aluminum, is coming down. Alumin- 
ium, Inc., the Canadian producer, an- 
nounced late last week a cut of as much as 
2 cents a pound on ingots, effective tomor- 
row. There has been intensive competition 
in the metal, which was in short supply 
until only last fall. Domestic producers will 
follow suit. 

Steel, however, a leader, is continuing to 
hold its price levels, although some small 
companies are reported to be offering price 
inducements on small quantities. 

Rents show no sign of easing, and all 
sorts of professional services—the doctor, the 
dentist, the lawyer—cost more. So, too, do 
hospital charges, laundry, cleaning, construc- 
tion work, remodeling and a host of other 
day-to-day costs borne by Mr. and Mrs. Av- 
erage. 

Special sales produce responses, drawing 
cash out of savings, but there seem to be 
fewer of them. Caravan and warehouse 
sales, along with superspecial promotions, 
did especially well in this area in recent 
weeks. One fur sale, with spectacular 
markdowns, not only produced crowds of 
buyers, but had a healthy effect on other 
store departments. 

The abandonment of the fair trade rules 
in the appliance field, in which dealers could 
not sell below retail prices set by the manu- 
facturers, brought in substantial business. 
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Beyond this, there has been little cutting 
of prices. Merchants apparently reason that 
they could get business by this device, but 
the reduction would eliminate their profit, 
since their own merchandise costs are not 
lowered. 

MAIL-ORDER REDUCTIONS 

The big mail-order houses are putting 
some reductions into effect on their spring 
catalogs, and bargain-hunting buyers are 
responding. 

Spiegel, Inc., cut many prices an average of 
15 percent below the spring-summer cata- 
log levels in an anniversary sale book. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is cutting heavy 
appliances, among others, in a catalog 
due out next week. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
will not have its book out until May, but 
meanwhile it has quietly begun a survey 
to ascertain where prices might be cut. 

Catalog prices customarily run about 6 
percent below charges for the same items 
in retail stores operated by the same con- 
cerns. These prices exclude mailing and 
other delivery charges, of course. 

A reduction on these already low prices has 
had the expected effect of spurring trade 
sharply. Another factor causing such selling 
to gain, against the downward trend of retail 
volume elsewhere, is the fact that such sales 
are made chiefly to parts of the country 
little affected by the recession, Some sub- 
urban dwellers with little liking for a trip 
to the city or for parking are taking up buy- 
ing from catalogs, too. 

There is further trouble ahead for the 
merchants attempting to offer bargain prices. 
This is an upward trend setting in at the 
distributor level, making it even more difi- 
cult for him to offer any bargains. 

The Sunbeam Corp., which makes the Mix- 
master and other appliances long protected 
under fair-trade laws, added about 2 percent 
on some products in its distributor prices. It 
also added $1 to what it calls the suggested 
list prices, replacing the former fair-trade 
price. It cited higher costs in issuing the 
new schedule. 

Observers in the Chicago area were in- 
clined to think they spotted the beginning 
of a move to put pressure on suppliers to 
take the lead in lowering prices. 

Car] A. Bimson, chairman of the Install- 
ment Credit Commission and president of 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., told 
a credit conference of the American Bankers 
Association in Chicago recently that, over all, 
trade was holding up well. 


SIGNALS DISREGARDED 


He conceded that there had been a down- 
turn in general business activity, with con- 
sumer durables suffering, but he insisted that 
the American consumer had not gone on a 
buyer's strike. He ascribed the sluggishness 
of trade to prices and possibly a sense of 
uneasiness regarding the national economy. 

Carl E. Allen, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, told the same group 
that rising prices at a time of declining 
business volume disregard the signals of our 
free-market system, and he warned that this 
may make Government intervention inevi- 
table. 

“Moreover,” he said, “if Government inter- 
vention replaces price flexibility as the equi- 
librating mechanism, it could well be a death 
blow to our price enterprise economy. The 
upward spiral of prices imperils the eco- 
nomic strength of our country and threatens 
the survival of the America we have known. 

William A. McDonnell, board chairman of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, who 
recently was elected president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, takes the view 
that this recession will be cured primari- 
ly in the market place rather than on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

“However,” he said a few days ago, “Wash-~ 
ington action can assist the private merchan- 
diser.” He suggested that the management- 
labor bargaining table was the battleground 
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on which the wage-price spiral could be 
halted 


He noted that past recessions had been 
halted by price reductions that spurred buy- 
ing and urged management to say to labor, 
in effect, “If you hold wages down, we'll do 
the same with prices and may reduce them 
as productivity increases.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that our American econ- 
omy is not owned by a handful of eco- 
nomic Bourbons, but, instead, by millions 
of American stockholders, savings bank 
depositors, and holders of life insurance 
policies, and they are also the ones who 
must be protected from the effects of the 
business downturn. The public interest 
demands that consumption be attracted 
by price. Rigid prices will not help us 
in this situation. Economics tells us 
that the classic way to improve con- 
sumption is through price attractiveness. 
Therefore, I suggest that the President 
use his own influence in calling a White 
House conference as a sure-fire means 
of helping to solve the price-wage prob- 
lems in which we find ourselves as soon 
as possible. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of Clarence E. Harden to be 
postmaster at Tolono, Ill., which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). If there be no 
reports of committees, the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar will be stated. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George Harrold Carswell to be a 
United States district judge for the 
northern district of Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII—NOMINATION PASSED 
OVER 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 

tion of John F. Dyer, to be seventh judge 

of the first circuit, circuit courts, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that this nomination be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
ag of the nomination confirmed this 

ay. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, the Senate 
will meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow 
and remain in session late, to consider 
the Fulbright communities facility bill, 
S. 3497. If action upon the bill is not 
completed tomorrow night, it is my in- 
tention, with the consent of the distin- 
guished minority leader, to ask that the 
Senate convene at 10 o’clock a. m. on 
Wednesday morning. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Can the Senator from 
Montana indicate when Calendar No. 
1442, Senate bill 3120, relating to the ex- 
emption of the production of durum 
wheat in the Tulelake area, Modoc and 
Siskiyou Counties, Calif., from the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, will be considered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If that bill is in 
‘the list announced by the majority lead- 
er, it will be considered today. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S RESPONSE 
TO THE CHALLENGE OF THE BUSI- 
NESS RECESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
joint statement issued by myself, as 
minority leader of the Senate, and Rep- 
resentative JosxpRH W. MARTIN, Jr., mi- 
nority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, which we released on March 30. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND AND REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. 
MARTIN, JR. 

The Republican administration has re- 
sponded to the challenge of the business re- 
cession by taking 50 separate actions to stim- 
ulate the economy in sensible, well-planned 
ways. 

Some of the administration’s program re- 
quires legislative ratification. 

The steps taken to date by the administra- 
tion involve accelerated Federal expendi- 
tures and other job-generating plans with a 
value of many billions of dollars. As the 
administration’s actions make themselves 
felt across the Nation, the total dollar impact 
of the impetus will be immeasurable. 

The character of the actions, detailed in 

the accompanying list, make it clear that 

money is being made available for things 
which the country has already determined it 
needs, 


In many cases, it is just a question of 
spending now money we had planned to 
spend later or over a longer period of time. 
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There is no leaf raking make work in the ad- 
ministration program. The actions are de- 
signed to create meaningful activity soon. 

We have learned from the past of the in- 
effectiveness of slow-moving, massive public 
works as a solution of our economic prob- 
lems. We are not going to waste years and 
billions again in a frenzied spending pro- 
gram which would offer no immediate assist- 
ance in the current temporary decline, but 
would mortgage our fiscal future. 

Two make it clear that there is 
no justification for any segment or section of 
the Nation to bog down in pessimism—either 
the real kind or the professional type being 
spread by many in the political arena, 

The first is the substantial antirecession 
program already activated by the adminis- 
tration and the Congress. 

The second is the knowledge that the 
administration is prepared to take more 
steps to stimulate the economy if future cir- 
cumstances require further action. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 


1. Defense contracts accelerated to $13.4 
billion in first half of 1958 as against $7.9 
billion in last half of 1957. Calendar year 
totals: 1958—$23.6 billion; 1957—$17.8 bil- 
lion. 

2. Spending increased in Federal high- 
way programs by $800 million over last fiscal 
year and plans call for additional increase 
of $600 million In fiscal 1959. 

8. Acceleration of authorized civil works 
by $200 million in current fiscal year. 

4. Federal Reserve discount rate reduced 
from 3% to 3 percent on November 14. 

5. Reserve requirement of Federal Reserve 
banks reduced one-half of 1 percent on Feb- 
ruary 20, thereby freeing additional $3 bil- 
lion for lending. 

6. Release of $107 million for additional 
purchase of military Capehart housing loans 
by Federal National Mortgage Association. 

7. Additional $50 million in capital grant 
funds for urban renewal projects issued. 

8. FNMA received additional $20 million 
for purchase of FHA insured loans for coop- 
erative housing. 

9. FHA-insured mortgage downpayments 
reduced, 

10. Release of additional $200 million for 
use in FNMA’s special assistance mortgage 
buying program. 

11. About 60 Federal buildings pro- 
gramed for lease-purchase construction, re- 
quiring $105 million financing. If ordered 
by Congress for financing by direct appro- 
priations $177 million would be appropriated. 

12. Federal Reserve discount rate cut from 
3 to 2% percent on January 21. 

13. Rule requiring cash payment of FHA 
closing costs eliminated, in effect a further 
reduction of downpayment requirement. 

14. More funds attracted to VA-insured 
mortgages by permitting increase in maxi- 
mum yields allowed on VA loans traded in 
secondary markets. 

15. Defense Department directed to funnel 
contracts to distressed labor areas and to 
small business generally. In February, $102 
million in Federal contracts set aside for 
small business, twice the amount in Febru- 
ary 1957. 

16. Federal Home Loan Bank Board ar- 
ranged longer term financing with home 
loan banks. 

17. Army schedules award of $100 million 
in motor vehicle contracts in areas hit by 
automobile unemployment. 

18. Speedup ordered in $1 billion worth 
of urban renewal loans and grants handled 
by Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

19. Federal Reserve discount rate dropped 
from 2% to 2% percent on March 6. 

20. Acceleration ordered in placement of 
$740 million in Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration loans for electric facilities and tele- 
phones. 

21. Federal Reserve again reduces reserve 
requirement by one-half of 1 percent on 


March 31 


March 18, freeing -another $3 billion for 
lending. À 

22. President orders speedup in $300 mil- 
lion in HHFA loans for college housing. 

23. Urban renewal pr speeded to 100 
new projects in fiscal 1958 and 120 additional 
in fiscal 1959, compared to 56 started in 
fiscal 1957. 

24. Military departments accelerate con- 
struction programmed before June 30 to 
total of more than $2 billion and expect to 
arrange financing for $500 million in Cape- 
hart housing loans. All Federal agencies 
directed to plan immediately for as many 
fiscal 1958 supply and equipment orders as 
possible. 

25. Interior Department steps up general 
construction program by $25 million. 

26. Acceleration ordered on $140 million in 
HHFA public housing loans. 

27. General Services Administration giyen 
extra $8 million for general repair and im- 
provement work. 

28. REA given additional $12.5 million for 
loans. 

29. Speedup ordered on $75 million in 
HHFA loans for public facilities, 
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30. Permit Federal Government to assist 
States in 50 percent extension of unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

31. General supplemental appropriations 
of $1.2 billion, mostly for defense, requested. 

32. Congress asked to authorize $2 billion, 
3-year program of postoffice modernization 
and construction. 

33. Area assistance program recommended 
for Federal aid to sections of the country 
experiencing persistent unemployment. 

34, Additional $200 million requested for 
accelerated urban renewal program in year 
beginning July 1. 

35. Army engineers’ fiscal 1959 budget for 
civil works boosted by $125 million. 

36. Congress asked to remove limit on life 
of Small-Business Administration, 

37. A $2 billion increase in lending author- 
ity of Export-Import Bank requested. Bank 
to finance $625 million in shipments abroad 
in first half of 1958 with larger program due 
in last half of this year. 

38. Congress requested to authorize $840 
million speedup in general Government pur- 
chasing by June. 

39. Congress asked to suspend expenditure 
limitations in Highway Act, so that addi- 
tional $2.2 billion can be allocated for high- 
way aid in calendar years 1958-1961. 

40. Reclamation Bureau's 1959 budget in- 
creased by $46 million to maintain faster 
construction pace. 

41. Congress asked to increase size of FHA 
loan insurance and to increase FHA total 
loan authorization by $3 billion per year for 
next five fiscal years, 

42. Tax relief for small business proposed. 

43. Acceleration of VA home loan program 
proposed through elimination of interest rate 
limitation. 

44. Congress asked for additional $15 mil- 
lion for Agriculture Department watershed 
program in fiscal 1959. 

45. Supplemental appropriation of $46 
million for Federal hospital aid proposed. 

46. Congress asked for $2 million supple- 
mental appropriation for FHA to use in 
speeding processing of loan applications. 

47. District of Columbia authorized to pro- 
pose $100 million public works program, to 
be financed with Treasury borrowings. 

48. Elimination asked of interest-rate limi- 
tation on FHA-insured loans for rental 
projects, cooperative housing and Capehart 
military housing. 

49. Interlor Department budget amended 
to permit early start on small reclamation 
projects. 

50. Additional lending authority proposed 
for Small Business Administration. 
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THE ACADEMY AWARD TELECAST 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared on the academy award 
telecast. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KNOWLAND 

It may seem a bit obvious to emphasize 
what more than 70 million people in the 
United States and Canada already know, but 
I want publicly to praise the American mo- 
tion-picture industry for its entertaining 
telecast of the so-called Oscar awards last 
Wednesday evening. 

The annual academy award presentation 
is, I understand from the experts in the ra- 
dio and television field, an eagerly awaited 
and greatly viewed program each year. It 
affords not only drama in the announcement 
of the winners as best actor, best actress, best 
picture and other achievements, but color 
and glamor as scores of the world’s best- 
known personalities participate in the 

rogram. 

3 This year the motion-picture industry, 
which is one of my State’s best-known and 
largest business enterprises, outdid itself in 
two particulars. It put on the Oscar cere- 
mony itself with no commercial sponsorship 
intervening, and it reemphasized the inter- 
national penetration of the American mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

The best picture was one made in Ceylon 
and the best-actor award went to an Eng- 
lishman, Alec Guinness who was the star of 
the best picture. The best-supporting ac- 
tress award went to a little Japanese girl 
who won for her role in a picture largely 
filmed in Japan. The two top pictures were 
both made thousands of miles away in the 
Far East. 

It is tribute to the thousands of theater 
owners throughout America that they urged 
their patrons to stay home and watch the 
televised Oscar program last Wednesday. 
This united industry effort to interest the 
American people in what the motion-pic- 
ture industry is doing had the cooperation 
also of the Hollywood film colony. 

Artists and talent who can command from 
$5,000 to $15,000 for a mere brief appearance 
on a television program, sang songs, partici- 
pated in skits, acted as masters of cere- 
monies, and made announcements, all as 
their contribution to their own industry's 
noncommercial television program. 

The motion-picture industry, from top to 
bottom, from those who put up the large 
sum of money necessary to stage and tele- 
vise the program, to the actors and musi- 
cians who gave their services, is deserving of 
a hearty accolade for 105 minutes of enjoy- 
able television entertainment. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE 
EAST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure all my colleagues have noticed the 
informative editorials and articles which 
have appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star during the past several days 
relating to the east front of the Capitol. 
These articles and editorials are classic 
examples of the high standard of edi- 
torial policy and news reporting we have 
come to expect daily from this news- 
paper. In its stories, the Star has dealt 
with facts rather than fiction, with true 
illustrations rather than distorted, mis- 
leading sketches. I desire to express 

` publicly to Editor Ben McKelway and to 
Star Staff Writer George Beveridge, my 
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appreciation for their contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject. After 
reading their articles and studying the 
latest report of the associate architects, 
I am more convinced than ever that we 
should proceed immediately with this 
work, authorized by the Congress in 1955. 

Mr. President, at my request, one of the 
editorials and four of the articles have 
already been printed in the Recorp. I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
second editorial entitled “Get Going on 
the East Front” and the last two articles 
entitled “Gain, Not Loss, Seen in Capi- 
tol Extension” and “Capitol Job Would 
Give Badly Needed Space,” appearing 
in the Star on March 27 and 28, 1958, be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GET GOING ON THE EAST FRONT 


It is likely that many Members of Con- 
gress have been misled by the sinister ac- 
cusations and half-truths of the whipped- 
up “write your Congressman” campaign to 
save the Capitol from organized vandalism. 

Undoubtedly many of them have been 
deluged by sincere protests from con- 
stituents back home. For their constituents 
have been told only half of the story, with 
deliberate suppression by the propagandists 
of the factual considerations underlying the 
carefully considered plan to extend the 
east front. 

These have been set forth in the series of 
articles by the Star’s George Beveridge, who 
was given full access to the reports and rec- 
ords of the distinguished commission of its 
own leadership set up by Congress to super- 
vise and carry out the project. 

The information contained in these ar- 
ticles and the personal inyestigation of the 
facts by Members of Congress who wish to 
reassure themselves ought to set the record 
straight. We hope so. For the work should 
proceed immediately, without further dilly- 
dallying. 

Our Capitol is a beautiful, living build- 
ing. We show elsewhere in today’s Star 
some pictures that illustrate phases of its 
past growth. The east-front extension will 
bring it nearer completion, and years hence 
the House and Senate wings may also be ex- 
tended, with other changes to preserve the 
grandeur of the structure together with its 
utility. 

Understanding the reasons for what is 
being done, we believe their constituents 
back home will support the Members of 
Congress who have had the courage and 
imagination to do what should have been 
done years ago, and to save the Capitol from 
the deteriorating influences of misdirected 
sentimentality. 


Garin, Nor Loss, SEEN IN CAPITOL EXTENSION 
(By George Beveridge) 

In the well-organized opposition campaign 
to extending the Capitol’s east front, critics 
hurl bitter charges of vandalism, mutilation, 
and desecrations. Behind these epithets are 
two main arguments. 

First, deeply rooted in sentiment, is the 
desire to preserve—as an exterior wall—the 
very stones and columns that were built to 
carry out the designs of the Capitol’s early 
architects, Thornton, Latrobe, and Bulfinch. 
As the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion puts it: “The surviving original facade 
that epitomizes our earliest ambitions.” 

The second argument is more technical. 
It is cited mainly by architects. They say 
an extension of the east front 3214 feet for- 
ward would wreck the historic court between 
the House and Senate wings, and would cut 
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off a view of most of the Capitol dome from 
a position in the court near the front. 
RECKLESS WITH FACTS 

In describing these changes, some critics 
get reckless with the facts. Pictures and 
drawings published by some newspapers, for 
example, indicate the front would be moved 
out as far as the two wings—twice as far as 
really is proposed. Some say the present 
sandstone front would be torn down and 
gouged out. Ralph Walker, a former Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects president, refers 
to the front being moved out 40 feet or more. 

These things are not true, and they are 
sore points with associate architects who 
have been working 2 years to learn the facts 
and plan the extension. 

Many of the critics, however, have not 
distorted the facts, but have honest, emo- 
tional convictions that a precious piece of 
history is being lost. 

To them, the Capitol architects point out 
that change is not new to the Capitol, that 
the real history of the Capitol is one of con- 
stant change, dictated partly by increased 
needs for space and partly by the desire to 
make the Capitol as architecturally perfect 
as possible. And they say the present ex- 
tension proposal has precisely those same 
aims. 


In the process of past changes, they say, 
a number of the basic features of the original 
Capitol designs have been altered and aban- 
doned. 

The original design of William Thornton, 
accepted by President George Washington 
as the Capitol pattern in the 1790's, had a 
small dome, a modest 8-columned portico, 
and a flush, ground-level portico entrance. 

By 1800, the north half of the Capitol 
was occupied and the House side was rising. 
Under the direction of Benjamin Latrobe 
(Architect of the Capitol 1800-1811), a num- 
ber of minor changes were made in the 
Thornton design, but for the most part it was 
a faithful reproduction. After the British 
burned the Capitol in 1814, reconstruction 
also largely followed the old pattern. 

When Latrobe turned to the design of 
central portico, however, he deviated sharply 
from Thornton. By 1840, the result was a 
considerably modified Capitol, as designed by 
Latrobe and supervised by Charles Bulfinch 
(1815-29). 

PORTICO DOUBLED 


The portico, for example, was doubled in 
size and given 16 columns. The dome was 
changed somewhat, and small domes were 
added on each side. Steps, unplanned by 
Thornton, added to the monumental beauty. 

The real change, however, was made by 
Architect Thomas U. Walter between 1851 
and 1865, when the demands for space re- 
quired construction of the House and Senate 
wings. But the wings, Mr. Walters noted, 
completely overpowered the tiny dome of 
Thornton (as modified by Latrobe and Bul- 
finch), and he replaced it with the massive 
cast-iron dome which gives the Capitol its 
present appearance. 

Just as Mr. Walter saw that the old dome 
was architecturally wrong, however, he saw 
that the big new dome violated architec- 
tural principles of balance by appearing to 
overhang the front. While the dome itself 
rests solidly on the main building, the 
dome’s lower columns and painted iron 
skirt actually extend out over the portico 
roof and the skirt is supported by the roof. 
The Capitol’s west front, meanwhile, extends 
far beyond the dome on the other side, in- 
creasing the appearance of imbalance. 
While he never argued that there was danger 
the dome might fall, it looks as if it might. 
And that, Mr. Walter said, is wrong, 


EXTENSION PROPOSED 
To correct the error, Mr. Walter proposed 
extending the east front, and every Capitol 
architect since has followed suit. Except for 
economy measures during the Civil War, the 
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extension may well have been carried out 
in the 1860's. But it wasn't. And by the 
turn of the century, it was steeped in con- 
troversy. 

As late as 1915, however, the east front’s 
massive standstone steps were removed and 
replaced with concrete steps. 

The architects who favor the extension to- 
day say that the east-front change is far 
less drastic than the major Capitol changes 
of the past. In fact, they say, the new front 
is hardly a change at all, but would repro- 
duce the old in every detail. 

They say it is their professional judgment 
as architects—some other architects dis- 
agree—that the change would be evident to 
no one but experts. 

The proponents recognized that these 
arguments are not a total answer to those 
who want to preserve the old front. These 
people, largely for reasons of sentiment, want 
to be able to see, with their own eyes, the 
very stones that were laid under the direc- 
tion of Latrobe and Bulfinch. 


ANSWERS GIVEN 


What are the answers to this desire? The 
Capitol’s associate architects cite these: 

Deterioration already is eating away de- 
tails of the work of the early architects. If 
nothing is done to the front, this will con- 
tinue. And if the front is refaced at its 
present location, the old stone will be gone 
as completely as with the extension. 

An exact reproduction of the front in 
marble actually will restore the visual de- 
tail of the early ornamental sculpture, much 
of which now is dulled and hidden under 
numerous coats of paint. 

A good bit of the present front would be 
retained as an interior wall of the extended 
portion. The portico, and possibly the bal- 
ustrade at the top of the front, would have 
to come down; but most of the wall would 
be retained and visible, not gouged out, 
torn down, or thrown away. Possibly, of- 
ficials say, the portico might be reerected 
in a museum for preservation. 

- What about the chances that the court 
will be destroyed, and the classic view of the 
dome eliminated? 


WORRIES RESOLVED 


Roscoe DeWitt, one of the Capitol’s asso- 
ciate architects, said this question also seri- 
ously bothered several of his colleagues when 
studies of the extension began 2 years ago. 
But the extension plans as developed, he 
said, have “wiped out these concerns.” 

The two features which give the east-front 
court its distinction, Mr. DeWitt says, are the 
columned, recess “necks” between the east 
front and the House and Senate wings, and 
the fact that the portico sits behind the 
front line of the wings. 

Both these features will be preserved. New 
columns will stand in the recessed areas. 
And the bottom of the new portico steps 
would be 40 feet behind the steps of the 
wings. 

“I think that if people could understand 
we propose to do these things, that much 
of the sting would be removed from the 
charges we're hearing,” Mr. DeWitt said. 

Extension opponents have made much of 
a report submitted last year by a top-level 
panel of the Capitol consultants, which said 
the House and Senate wings also eventually 
should be moved out 32½ feet, eventually 
restoring the same relations that exist be- 
tween the center and the wings today. In 
citing this, however, opponents do not stress 
the word “eventually,” and do not mention 
that the consultants have approved the cen- 
tral extension now. 

VIEWPOINT IN 1904 

Dipping 54 years into history, opponents 

also challenge assertions that Carrere & 


Hastings, a distinguished architectural team 
which studied extension proposals in 1904, 
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really favored a 3214-foot extension. Op- 
ponents quote one Carrere & Hastings report 
which says the front should be moved no 
more than 1244 feet. Proponents, however, 
cite another which calls the 32 ½ - foot exten- 
sion an “excellent second-best plan.” 

A number of opponents want to preserve 
the front as the scene of the inauguration 
of every President since John Quincy Adams. 
It’s a small point, but for the record there 
have been eight Presidents since Adams who 
were not inaugurated at the east front. 

What about the view of the dome? 

From the bottom of the portico steps to- 
day, a visitor who looks straight up can see 
nearly all the dome. It is true, as critics 
claim, that the visitor who looks up from 
the extended steps would see far less, because 
the top of the portico would block part of 
the dome. 

The architects have computed that pre- 
cisely the same view could be seen after the 
extension, however, from a point only 55 feet 
away from the new steps—at the near edge 
of the main parking area on the plaza. It 
is from this distance, or considerably farther 
away, that most pictures of the east front 
are taken, even now, because very close views 
appear distorted. 

But no amount of talking will end the 
controversy over the appearance of the dome. 
Architects have argued it for over half a cen- 
tury and—extension or not—it is not likely 
they will stop. Here are a few examples: 

Mr. DeWitt: “The overhang of the dome is 
a very real defect, and the need for its cor- 
rection cannot be stressed too strongly. To 
the west * * * there is a t mass of 
building, to the east, nothing, so that the 
dome appears to teeter on the edge. This is 
bad architecture.” 

Lorimer Rich, New York architect: “We 
haye here one of the most satisfying archi- 
tectural compositions in the world, You get 
a feeling here which is unusual and unique 
that you get with no other dome structure 
in the world.” 

John Russell Pope, architect (in House 
hearings, 1935): “I think the criticism (of 
the dome overhang) is very well justified, 
because the dome comes down on the cen- 
tral motive, which is the principal motive of 
the facade, in such a way as to crush it, and, 
therefore, to reduce its importance as the 
entrance to that building.” 

Leicester B. Holland, former Director of 
Fine Arts, Library of Congress (in Senate 
hearings, 1937) : “The dome gives the impres- 
sion of springing not from the roof of the 
building but from the ground itself * * * 
it is really a very masterful composition.” 

Extensive testimony on the east-front 
issue was held in both 1935 and 1937. Both 
years, the Senate passed legislation author- 
izing the extension, but the House killed it. 

In reply to charges that the present ex- 
tension legislation was pushed through in 
secrecy, without public hearings, Architect 
of the Capitol J. George Stewart cites the 
old hearings, and says their records have 
been made fully available to Congress. He 
says, also, that little has been added to the 
old controversy over the years that would 
throw new light on the issue. 

Indeed, part of a summation of the pub- 
lic hearings given by Architect of the Capi- 
tol David Lynn in 1935 could serve almost 
equally as well for the hearings held a month 
ago in the Senate. 

CITES OBJECTIONS 

“Within the past few weeks,” Mr. Lynn 
said in 1935, “opposition has been voiced 
to the proposed change on the grounds, 
first, that it would destroy the historic 
character of the building by replacing orig- 
inal work with a copy; second, that the 
building is already a beautiful one and that 
the change would injure its architectural 
appearance * * *. These objections may 
be answered as follows: 
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The oldest portions of the building are 
not now ‘original’ work in the sense in 
which the term is used by archeologists. It 
is already in large part a copy. To reproduce 
the original design in marble would pre- 
serve all that is valuable in historic and 
sentimental assoclations and would give the 
building a longer and more useful life. 

“The question of the relative architectural 
merit of the building as it stands now and 
the building as it would appear if the front 
were extended is one in which the mass of 
expert testimony is in favor of the change. 
The architects who testified in favor of it 
are men of high standing in their profession, 
Most of them are accustomed to designing 
large buildings, and are giving their opinions 
as a result of real knowledge and study in- 
stead of a perfunctory examination of the 
building and a superficial knowledge.” 


CAPITOL JOB WOULD Give BADLY NEEDED 
SPACE 
(By George Beveridge) 

Some of the most confusing arguments 
against extending the Capitol’s east front 
crop up when opponents talk about the pro- 
vision of new Capitol space, and what it will 
cost. 

One of the opponents’ persistent charges, 
for example, goes like this: 

The $10.1 million cost of moving the east 
front 3214 feet forward would provide a thin 
sliver of 44,930 square feet of new usable 
space, and this represents a cost of about 
$200 a foot. This, they say, compares with 
a cost of between $20 and $30 a foot for the 
United Nations Building in New York. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Now at first glance, this reasoning seems 
clear—you divide 44,930 into $10.1 million 
and you get a cost of more than $200 a foot. 

But some of the main points this simple 
bit of arithmetic ignores completely, the as- 
sociate architects planning the extension 
point out, are that: 

1. The 44,930 square feet of space cited 
are specifically for offices, committee, con- 
ference and dining rooms, supply and file 
rooms and kitchens. But another 41,873 
square feet of space is provided for wide cor- 
ridors, storage, and mechanical areas and 
other purposes. And the total of these two 
is a sliver, almost one-seventh of the entire 
Capitol today. 

2. The implication is that the sole bene- 
fit and purpose of the extension is to pro- 
vide space, Actually, the architects note, 
the $10.1 million’s equally important pur- 
poses are to carry out the controversial, cen- 
tury-old completion of the architectual com- 
position of the Capitol, and to replace the 
old, deteriorating sandstone facade with one 
of enduring marble. 


HALF FOR EXTERIOR 

3. About half the entire $10.1 million is 
in the exterior extension of the building, with 
no regard for interior improvements and re- 
quirements. 

4. Another $1.8 million of the $10.1 mil- 
lion is for related improvements within the 
main Capitol building—not the extended 
front—and to provide a 10 percent “con- 
tingency margin” for the whole project. 

5. A great part of the new east front’s 
interior expense is required to maintain the 
classical character of the Capitol, with its 
wide corridors, arched ceilings, cornices, 
wainscots, columns, and ornamentation. 
These requirements, the architects say, are 
so far removed from the construction of a 
modern, functional office building that cost 
comparisons are ridiculous. 

The architects concede that space—if that 
were the only matter involved—certainly 
could be provided somewhere else for less 
than $10.1 million. But it isn’t the only 
matter involyed. And Congress specifically 
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has directed that the additional Capitol space 
it wants be provided in the long-planned 
east front extension. 


ANOTHER APPROACH 


In a report to House Speaker RAYBURN, 
chairman of the Congressional commission 
directing the extension, the associate archi- 
tects also use an arithmetic approach to an- 
swer their critics on the costs of space. It 
goes like this: 

Suppose, they say, that the east front 
simply is reproduced in marble at its present 
location, and is not extended at all. That 
alone, they say, would cost more than $4,750,- 
000. So subtract this amount from the $10.1 
million because it would have to be spent in 
any event if the old front is reproduced in 
marble. Then also subtract the $1.8 mil- 
lion for contingency items and for the im- 
provements proposed in the main central 
part of the Capitol. 

That leaves $3.5 million as the amount 
estimated for all the interior work within 
the extended east front. 

“Thus,” their report says, “for 83.5 mil- 
lion—the amount allocated for items not 
involved in a refacing program—the Congress 
can, without danger to the building, come 
into possession of 78,500 square feet of net 
usable floor area, of which 45,000 square feet 
is choice office, committee, and dining space. 

At a cost of $3.5 million, 78,500 square feet 
of space figures to a cost of less than $45 a 
foot, a price comparable to similar space in 
the new Senate Office Building. 


SOME DENY NEED 


This line of reasoning, of course, is based 
entirely on the assumption that the east 
front will be reproduced in marble, regard- 
less of extension. And some extension oppo- 
nents contend no such reproduction is neces- 
sary. Other opponents, however, have sug- 
gested it. And the architects hired to plan 
the extension insist that something drastic 
must be done to preserve the east front 
facade, and soon, 

What is the need for additional space in 
the Capitol? 

In a report to the extension commission 
last year, Capitol Architect J. George Stew- 
art said studies showed a need for 139,250 
square feet of new usable net space, of which 
78,500 would be provided in the east exten- 
sion. The architectural consultants pro- 
posed that the rést be provided in an exten- 
sion of the west front, as part of a sug- 
gested long-range program of Capitol im- 
provement. 

The space estimates, it was understood, 
largely reflect the views of present occupants 
of the Capitol about expansion needs, On 
this basis, although officials won't say so, 
it is possible that some of the needs have 
been overstated. But there is no doubt that 
a considerable amount of new space is needed 
as is evident from overcrowded conditions 
in virtually every office, committee room, 
and dining area. 


SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


Two suggestions made by the extension 
opponents are that (1) some activities might 
be moved from the Capitol and that (2) all 
additional space needed could be provided 
better in a west-front extension. 

As to the first, Capitol sources say those 
who suggest moving out any significant 
number of activities have little practical 
knowledge of the workings of Capitol Hill. 
It is essential, for example, they say, for such 
big space-users as the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to be near the House and Senate 
floors. During most of the session, the staffs 
of these committees are subject to constant, 
hurried calls from Members. 

Likewise, it is essential that the leaders 
of both Houses have offices near the Cham- 
bers. Many of the other activities are lo- 
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cated in the Capitol specifically for the 
convenience of Members, and it is highly 
unlikely that these would be moved. 

What about the proposal that new offices 
and restaurants be provided on the west 
front, instead of the east? 


DETERIORATION CITED 


In the first place, the associate architects 
say, this would not solve the problem of the 
east front’s deterioration, or carry out its 
long-planned architectural completion. 

In the second place, they say, it is unlikely 
Congress would approve the more expensive 
west extension at this time, even though 
they propose it be done eventually. 

And in the third place, they say, a west 
extension could not function adequately un- 
til still other long-range improvement pro- 
posals are carried out. Included are pro- 
posals which call for underground parking 
and access lanes beneath the east plaza. 

Today, for example, all the dining areas 
are on the east, and they are serviced by 
ground-level elevators at the east front, 
where trucks can drive up to deliver food 
and cart away refuse. At present, however, 
there is no vehicular access to the west 
front. So if all restaurants were located on 
the west, as some groups suggest, there 
would be no way to have supplies delivered 
and carried away—in the absence of under- 
ground access. 


SCHEME C AWAITS 


Along with the east front extension, pro- 
posals for the west extension and the under- 
ground network were lumped together in a 
long-range program by the consulting archi- 
tects, which they called scheme C. 

It was understood that some members of 
the architectural consulting team have felt 
strongly that the entire program should go 
ahead as rapidly as possible. Thus far, how- 
ever, the Rayburn commission has approved 
nothing beyond the east front extension, 
and Chairman Rayburn has said he wants 
to see that carried out before other needed 
improvements are tackled. 

What space would the east front exten- 
sion really provide? 

Mr. Stewart and his panel of associate 
architects say final decisions have not been 
made either as to the layout of rooms and 
offices or their specific use. Final decisions 
will be made by Mr, Raysurn’s office on the 
House side and by the Rules Committee on 
the Senate. But here is a general description 
of the new space: 

The basement will contain mainly storage 
space, corridors and kitchen facilities. The 


‘Street floor will have conference rooms, 


offices, a front corridor and two new dining 
rooms, seating 115 people each and supple- 
menting 722-capacity dining rooms already 
on the east. The principal floor will be de- 
voted mainly to committee rooms and 
offices. And the gallery will have subcom- 
mittee rooms, offices and a through-corridor 
to connect the House and Senate wings. 


PROJECT GETS COSTLIER 

The architects who have spent 2 years 
studying the east front extension have only 
one more thing to say about costs—and 
that is to look at history. 

In 1904, when a Congressional commission 
first was set up to study the extension, its 
cost was estimated at $1.5 million. 

In 1935, Architect of the Capitol David 
Lynn put its cost at $3.5 million and, in 
1954, at $7.5 million. 

Today, it stands at $10.1 million. 

All these estimates, the architects say, 
are based on comparable improvements, 
What level will they reach, the architects 
ask, if the long-planned extension is put off 
for another few decades? And how tax 
money will be spent in the meantime on 
fruitless, stopgap efforts to halt. deteriora- 

on? 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE HON- 
ORABLE W. McL, ROBERTSON, A 
MEMBER OF THE CANADIAN SEN- 
ATE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to introduce to my colleagues 
in the Senate a very distinguished visitor 
from the neighboring Dominion of Can- 
ada. I am very pleased to introduce 
Hon. W. McL. Robertson, a member of 
the Canadian Senate. 

(Applause. Senators rising.] 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam de- 
lighted to greet Senator Robertson. He 
is well known to me from our work to- 
gether in the NATO parliamentary 
group. I am delighted to welcome him 
to the Senate. 


GERMAN-JAPANESE WAR ASSETS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, at this time I request the 
indulgence of the Senate in order that I 
may refer to a very, very important mat- 
ter which has come from the administra- 
tion. Inasmuch as I have been very 
active in this regard, I ask unanimous 
consent that at this time I may proceed 
to address the Senate for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none; and the Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on numerous occasions I 
have given my views on the question of 
the return of privately owned enemy 
assets which were seized by our Govern- 
ment as a wartime, precautionary meas- 
ure. I have always contended, and I still 
strongly believe, that we are morally and 
legally committed to return this prop- 
erty to its rightful owners now that we 
are in friendly alliance with the govern- 
ments of the nationals concerned. We 
are likewise definitely obligated to com- 
pensate American citizens who have 
legitimate war damage claims as yet 
unresolved. 

Mr. President, we are not concerned 
with the property of the Hitler or Tojo 
governments; we are not concerned with 
the property of convicted Nazi or Japa- 
nese war criminals; we are concerned 
only with the property of individual Ger- 
man or Japanese citizens, who, prior to 
World War II, had enough faith and con- 
fidence in our system of government to 
invest some of their earnings in our 
country. Our Nation has earned the 
reputation of being a protector of pri- 
vate property. Are we now to let this 
group of private investors down and tell 
them, in effect, that we will confiscate 
their property just as a Communist dic- 
tator would repay their trust? 

The Office of Alien Property has under 
its control certain properties of Ameri- 
can citizens which are still termed 
“enemy. assets.” This property repre- 
sents interests in estates and trusts. In 
most cases, the principal of these trusts 
is now, and always has been, here in the 
United States, invested in American 
securities, earning interest and divi- 
dends, and paying its share of United 
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States taxes. In this category of prop- 
erty owners we have a number of former 
enemy nationals who have become citi- 
zens of the United States since the vest- 
ing of their property. Yet we are still 
holding their seized property as if to infer 
that we must still treat them in this re- 
spect as enemies—in other words, not full 
citizens. In all instances, whether or not 
the rightful owner of an estate or trust 
property has become a United States 
citizen, we are thwarting the wishes of 
certain United States citizens who, 
through hard work and diligence, were 
able to bequeath this property to their 
heirs who were foreign nationals. I 
cannot believe we are carrying out the 
intent of our laws on this subject by such 
confiscation. 

Various agreements and policies deal- 
ing with vested assets were adopted im- 
mediately after World War II— during 
the time of great emotional stress— 
which, when examined in the calmer 
atmosphere of today, are completely out 
of line with our foreign and domestic 
policy in this and related fields. 

Mr. President, we have returned the 
vested assets which formerly belonged to 
Italian nationals; we are returning 
seized property to Hungarian, Bulgarian, 
and Rumanian. citizens. Why, then, 
should we continue to hold the private 
property of certain citizens of Germany 
and Japan—and even citizens of the 
United States? 

We understand that many of the own- 
ers of vested assets are hardship cases. 
Think of the good will toward the United 
States which could be gained by return- 
ing to these people their property. How 
can we explain the conflicting situation 
of our Government giving approximately 
$2 billion to Germany in economic aid 
since World War II, and at the same time 
continuing to hold property belonging to 
individual German citizens—property 
valued at only a fraction of the total 
amount spent in postwar aid? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). The time of the Sena- 
tor has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as to the other equally im- 
portant part of this program, we must 
not further delay compensating our own 
citizens who suffered physical injury or 
property loss or damage as a direct con- 
sequence of the military action of Ger- 
many or Japan. Many of these claim- 
ants are also well advanced in years, and 
many are in financial need. We will have 
to resolve these claims very soon indeed 
if the original claimants are to derive 
any personal benefit from this program. 

I was encouraged last July by an an- 
nouncement from the White House that 
the question of the disposition of vested 
assets and the payment of American war 
damage claims was receiving further 
study, and that a new proposal would 
be submitted to the Congress which 
would reflect the latest thinking of the 
administration on the subject. Last Fri- 
day I received from the Department of 
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State a copy of the administration’s new 
proposals in the form of a letter, with an 
attatched memorandum, addressed to 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I shall ask that this letter and 
memorandum be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that we 
can find the solution to these complex 
problems during this session, and return 
our Nation to its former firm policy of 
protecting private property, even in war- 
time, and thus enable us to fight on all 
fronts the Communist practice of confis- 
cation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a letter sent by the State De- 
partment to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], and also a copy 
of a statement entitled, “Vested Ger- 
man Assets and Payment of American 
War Damage Claims Against Germany,” 
dated March 17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MARCH 28, 1958. 
The Honorable James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: There is submitted 
herewith an administration proposal de- 
signed to provide the basis for a solution to 
the long unresolved problems of vested Ger- 
man assets and of the war damage claims of 
American nationals against Germany arising 
out of World War II. 

Proposals offering a solution to these prob- 
lems were submitted on behalf of the execu- 
tive branch to the 84th Congress and to the 
first session of the 85th Congress. These 
have received consideration in your commit- 
tee and in the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, but no legislation re- 
garding them has as yet been enacted. 

Although provision has been made for 
dealing with war claims of American na- 
tionals against other former enemy states, 
no provision has been made by the United 
States Government for war claims of Ameri- 
can nationals against Germany except those 
of prisoners of war, and merchant seamen. 
In addition, the vesting program has imposed 
hardships on numerous German nationals 
who had small properties in this country 
prior to World War II and it appears de- 
sirable, in the interests of our relations with 
Germany, to take action to alleviate these 
hardships. 

The German Federal Government has on 
a number of occasions indicated to this 
Government its hope that legislation could 
be enacted on the subject of the return of 
vested assets. It has welcomed the $10,000 
return program heretofore proposed by the 
executive branch. At the same time, it has 
expressed the hope that it would prove possi- 
ble to go beyond the limited return con- 
templated in the administration’s previous 
proposals. The subject was last raised with 
the President by Chancellor Adenauer on 
the occasion of his visit to Washington in 
May of last year, as a result of which a new 
study of the problem was undertaken by the 
administration. An announcement was 
made by the White House in July of 1957 
that supplementary proposals regarding 
these matters would be submitted to the next 
session of Congress. The objective to be 
sought was the payment of all legitimate 
American war claims against Germany and 
an equitable monetary return to former 
owners of vested German assets. 

It would obviously be desirable to arrange 
a final settlement of the unsatisfied claims 
of American nationals against Germany for 
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World War II losses. It would also be in the 
interest of our relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany to achieve a final and 
mutually satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of vested German assets. What can be 
done in both instances depends essentially 
on the determination of what funds can be 
made available. 

Pursuant to various agreements which the 
United States has entered into over a period 
of time (the Paris Reparation Agreement of 
1946, the London Debt Settlement of 1953, 
and the Paris Agreements of 1954), the pro- 
ceeds of vested German assets constitute the 
only presently existing funds available for 
payment of American war claims against 
Germany. Under the terms of the agree- 
ments to which I have referred, the United 
States Government has agreed not to seek 
compensation for such claims for the Ger- 
man Federal Government. These latter two 
agreements followed the policy expressed in 
the War Claims Act of 1948 under which the 
proceeds of vested assets were to be devoted 
to the settlement of American war claims. 

While it is difficult to give any firm figure 
either of the amount of claims which might 
be filed or the amount which after due ex- 
amination would be actually allowed, the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission has 
recently estimated that a reasonably ade- 
quate program for the payment of the war 
damage claims of American nationals against 
Germany could be carried out within the 
limits of $100 million. The cost of a return 
of up to $10,000 to natural persons who were 
former owners of vested German properties 
would be approximately $50 million. Thus 
at least $150 million would be necessary to 
implement a program for the payment of 
legitimate American war damage claims and 
for a $10,000 return. Sums beyond this 
total would be required to complete an 
American claims program, should $100 mil- 
lion prove inadequate for this purpose, and 
to provide an equitable monetary return to 
all former owners of vested German assets 
not receiving a full return under the $10,000 
program, including corporation. 

Proceeds from vested assets are presently 
available in the amount of approximately 
$83 million according to the Office of Alien 
Property. This is manifestly not enough to 
cover an American claims program and the 
$10,000 return program. Ultimately some 
further funds might become available from 
reserves totaling $179 million now main- 
tained by the Office of Alien Property for 
litigation and claims payable out of vested 
assets under existing legislation. The most 
substantial reserve is that of $100 million 
for the General Aniline & Film litigation. 

As a result of the pooling of vested Ger- 
man and Japanese assets for the purpose 
of paying these claims provided for in the 
Wer Claims Act of 1948, a sum of approxi- 
mately $125 million deriving from German 
assets was in effect used to pay claims 
against Japan, In order to secure a final 
and equitable settlement of the claims and 
assets problems the Administration is pre- 
pared to seek from the Congress an appro- 
priation of $100 million for a claims and 
assets program, as a restoration of a sub- 
stantial part of the former German assets 
used to pay American claims against Japan. 
The Administration would not be prepared 
to seek an appropriation beyond this amount 
for this purpose. 

The presently available proceeds from 
vested assets ($83 million) together with 
the restoration of a substantial part ($100 
million) of the former German assets used 
to pay claims against Japan would make 
$183 million immediately available for a pro- 
gram for the payment of the claims of Amer- 
ican nationals against Germany and for an 
equitable monetary return of vested German 
assets to their former owners. The total 


estimated cost of an initial American claims 
"rogram and a $10,000 return to former in- 
dividual owners would be approximately $150 
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million leaving about $33 million for the 
settlement of any unpaid awards to Ameri- 
can claimants and, to the extent not re- 
quired for those awards, for pro rata distri- 
bution among the former owners of German 
properties, with the prospects that some 
further funds might eventually become 
available from vested assets as reserves are 
liquidated. If the payment of legitimate 
American claims in full required less than 
$100 million, a further sum would then be- 
come available for distribution among the 
former owners of German properties. It is 
believed that if funds are made available in 
this order of magnitude a final settlement 
can be reached which will take into account, 
and provide a fair and equitable treatment 
of the interest of, both the American claim- 
ants and the former owners of German 
properties. It is believed that if funds are 
made available in this order of magnitude 
a final settlement can be reached which will 
take into account, and provide a fair and 
equitable treatment of the interests of, both 
the American claimants and the former 
owners of German properties. 

It is not intended that this recommenda- 
tion include vested Japanese assets with re- 
spect to which the existing circumstances 
are substantially different. It appears that 
the value of vested German assets exceeds 
the amount of American war claims against 
Germany which have already been paid or 
which would appropriately be paid out of 
the proceeds from such assets. On the other 
hand, the amount of American war claims 
against Japan which have already been paid 
by the United States Government exceeds 
by far the value of the vested Japanese 
assets. 

In accordance with the above, it is recom- 
mended on behalf of the administration 
that the Congress give favorable considera- 
tion to a solution of the problem of vested 
German assets and the World War II damage 
claims of American nationals against Ger- 
many which would: (1) authorize the setting 
aside of $100 million for the payment of such 
legitimate American claims; (2) authorize a 
return of up to $10,000, as a matter of grace, 
to natural persons who were former owners of 
vested German properties; (3) provide that 
the remaining funds from vested German 
assets, and any sums realized in the future 
from vested German assets, which are avall- 
able after the requirements of the $10,000 
program are met, be used first to complete 
the compensation of American war damage 
claimants in full in the event the initial fund 
of $100 million proves insufficient and, sec- 
ond, to effect a pro rata return, as a matter of 
grace, to the former owners of vested Ger- 
man properties not receiving a full return 
under the $10,000 program; (4) provide that 
if the $100 million fund is more than suf- 
ficient for the satisfaction of American war 
damage claimants in full, the remaining bal- 
ance be included with the funds from vested 
German assets devoted to the pro rata return. 
It is further proposed that this program be 
financed from the proceeds of vested German 
assets, including presently reserved assets 
which may in the future become free of 
claims, litigation, or other present obliga- 
tions, supplemented by an appropriation of 
$100 million, representing a substantial part 
of the proceeds from German assets used for 
the payment of American claims against 
Japan, This program contemplates the ex- 
peditious liquidation of vested properties. 

In connection with the proposed return, it 
may be noted that the Federal Republic of 
Germany has been informed of the United 
States view that such a return should not be 
regarded as a precedent with respect to other 
allied countries. 

The legislation should give the administra- 
tion discretionary authority to work out with 
the German Government arrangements with 
regard to the return of vested assets which 
would, to the maximum extent possible, re- 
lieve the United States Government of the 
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burden of administration. The returns of up 
to $10,000 would be made by the United 
States Government, with maximum German 
assistance. The pro rata returns in excess of 
$10,000 might be dealt with on a lump sum 
basis, depending upon what arrangements 
could be made with the German Government. 
Returns to former owners who are now Amer- 
ican nationals in all instances should be 
made directly by the United States Govern- 
ment. In other respects, such as the pro- 
visions relating to copyrights, trademarks, 
property subject to agreement with other 
countries, war criminals, and the coverage of 
the claims program, the legislation should 
follow the lines of previous administration 
proposals. In addition, provision should be 
made for the divesting of unliquidated in- 
terests which the United States still holds in 
estates and trusts so that there can be term- 
inated the continuing participation of the 
United States for an indefinite period in the 
administration of these estates and trusts. 

Almost 13 years have passed since the end 
of the war. It is essential that action be 
taken promptly if many of the original Amer- 
ican claimants, and the original owners of 
German vested properties are to derive during 
their lifetimes any of the benefits which a 
solution of these problems would afford. The 
program outlined above would provide, at 
long last, compensation to American citizens 
for losses and d suffered during 
World War II and attributable to Germany. 
In addition it would resolve a troublesome 
problem in the field of our foreign relations 
and would strengthen our ties of friendship 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 

I respectfully request that early considera- 
tion be given to the enactment of legisla- 
tion embodying the program outlined above. 
A similar letter is being sent to the chairman 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

There is enclosed a statement of the events 
and legislative background leading to the 
recommendation of this program. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the 
above proposals are in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


MarcH 17, 1958. 


VESTED GERMAN ASSETS AND PAYMENT OF 
AMERICAN War DAMAGE CLAIMS AGAINST 
GERMANY 
By the first War Powers Act of December 

18, 1941, Congress amended the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of 1917 to grant the 
President extensive powers to vest assets in 
the United States owned by foreign coun- 
tries or their nationals. The 1917 act al- 
ready contained provisions for the return 
of such of the property to be vested as 
might ultimately prove to be owned by non- 
enemies. However, neither the 1917 act 
nor the 1941 act provided for the disposi- 
tion of World War II vested assets finally 
determined to be owned by enemy govern- 
ments or their nationals. That matter was 
left open. 

Early in 1942 the President created the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian as an 
independent agency and delegated to the 
alien property custodian the power to vest 
property other than securities, cash, and 
credits. In June 1945, the custodian's vest- 
ing power was expanded to include German 
and Japanese-owned securities, cash and 
credits. As a result, substantially all the 
German and Japanese assets known to be 
in the United States as of December 7, 1941, 
were vested by the custodian or by his suc- 
cessor, the Attorney General, 

In January 1946 the United States and 
17 allied nations other than the Soviet Union 
and Poland executed the Paris Reparation 
Agreement whereby they agreed upon the 
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division of the limited German assets in 
kind available to them as reparation from 
Germany, including German external assets 
located within the respective signatory 
countries. The 18 Allies agreed to hold or 
dispose of these external assets in such a 
way as to preclude their return to German 
ownership or control. This program was 
formulated in light of the allied experience 
after World War I when the attempt in 
effect to exact reparation from Germany’s 
current production failed and led to Ger- 
many’s default on its obligations. More- 
over, it was clear after the end of World 
War II that the United States would have 
to provide major assistance to Germany to 
prevent disease and unrest. This country, 
therefore, favored measures which would 
limit Germany's World War II reparation to 
its external assets and other assets in kind, 
thus relieving Germany of reparation pay- 
ments from current production and avoid- 
ing the indirect financing of reparation by 
the United States. The Paris Reparation 
Agreement met this objective. 

In 1946 Congress enacted section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act authorizing 
returns of vested property to persons having 
merely technical enemy status and to enemy 
nationals who were persecuted by their own 
governments. In the same year, Congress 
added section 34 to the act, providing for 
the payment of prevesting debt claims of 
Americans against enemy nationals whose 
property was vested, 

By the War Claims Act of 1948, Congress 
added section 39 to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, providing that German and 
Japanese assets not returnable under section 
32 should, after the payment of debt claims 
therefrom, be retained by the United States 
without compensation to the former owners. 
In addition, the War Claims Act of 1948 gave 
priority to the use of the net proceeds of 
liquidation of this retained property for the 
payment of compensation to American civil- 
ian internees of the Japanese, to American 
servicemen captured by the forces of Ger- 
many, Japan, and other governments which 
failed to provide adequate subsistence as re- 
quired by the Geneva convention and to 
certain Philippine religious organizations 
which had rendered aid to American person- 
nel. This act did not provide for the pay- 
ment of war claims of Americans arising out 
of war-caused property damage but author- 
ized a study of the problem. The Attorney 
General has advanced a total of $225 million 
from the proceeds of vested assets for pur- 
poses of the War Claims Act of 1948. Thus 
that act constituted a Congressional disposi- 
tion of the German and Japanese assets 
vested under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act during World War II. Furthermore, that 
act, in effect, gave confirmation to the repa- 
ration program set forth in the Paris Repara-. 
tion Agreement by devoting German external 
assets to the satisfaction of certain American 
war claims. 

The Bonn Convention of 1952 for the Set- 
tlement of Matters Arising out of the War 
and the Occupation, between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United States, 
Britain, and France, also affirmed the policy 
of the Paris Reparation Agreement. In that 
convention the Federal Republic of Germany 
agreed to compensate its own nationals for 
their loss of external assets by these vesting 
and other action of the Allied Powers. For 
their part, these countries gave the Federal 
Republic a commitment that they would not 
assert any claims for reparation against its 
current production. These provisions of the 
Bonn Convention were carried forward and 
approved in the Paris protocol of 1954 which 
was approved by the Senate April 1, 1955, 
and came into force on May 5, 1955. 

On July 17, 1954, Chancellor Adenauer 
wrote to the President to enlist his support 
for legislation which had been introduced in 
Congress for the general return of vested 
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German assets. The Chancellor referred to 
the hardships suffered by many of the Ger- 
man individuals whose property had been 
vested. He mentioned old people, pensioners, 
and beneficiaries of insurance policies and 
inheritances, in particular, and urged that 
alleviation of these hardship cases would 
make a considerable contribution to further- 
ing the friendship between the peoples of the 
United States and Germany. The President's 
reply of August 7, 1954, referred to the fact 
that the Allied Governments decided to look 
to German assets in their territories as a 
principal source for the payment of their 
claims against Germany. The President ex- 
pressed sympathy with individuals in strait- 
ened circumstances in Germany for whom 
the operation of the vesting program in the 
United States has created particular hard- 
ship. He pointed out that American na- 
tionals who had suffered losses arising out 
of the war had received no compensation also 
with resultant hardship in many cases. 
Finally, the President stated that although 
none of the bills then pending in Congress 
with regard to the return of vested assets 
had the approval of his administration, the 
problem was receiving earnest consideration 
and he hoped that a fair, equitable, and 
satisfactory solution could be achieved. The 
matter was also raised by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer with the President during the former's 
visit to Washington in October 1954, and 
conversations between representatives of the 
two Governments were agreed on, 

As a result, the executive branch formu- 
lated a plan which was subsequently incor- 
porata in a draft bill submitted to the 84th 

Congress. Prior to the submission of that 
bill, representatives of the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany discussed 
the matter of vested German assets and the 
related problem of American war claims 
against Germany. During these discussions 
representatives of the Federal Republic of 
Germany were informed that the executive 
branch would recommend a limited return 
of vested assets to natural persons up to a 
maximum of $10,000 as a matter of grace for 
the purpose of alleviating the cases of hard- 
ship caused by vesting. The United States 
representatives pointed out that this action 
would result in a full return to approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the former owners 
whose property had been vested and would 
achieve the equitable solution sought by the 
President. The United States representa- 
tives expressed the hope that in addition to 
relieving hardships of an appreciable num- 
ber of German people, this action would 
serve to make even more secure the ties 
between the United States and Germany. 
The representatives of the German Federal 
Government expressed the hope that the 
proposed return would subsequently be fol- 
lowed by a wider program. They were in- 
formed, however, that the administration did 
not envisage a broader return than was con- 
tained in the prepared recommendation. 

At the time of the submission of the ad- 
ministration proposal in 1955, it appeared 
that between $50 million and $60 million 
might be realized from the liquidation of 
German and Japanese assets, over and above 
the amounts which had already been paid 
into the war claims fund pursuant to the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, and the 
amounts required to pay claims which might 
be asserted under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. It was then calculated that a 
return of up to $10,000 to former individual 
owners of vested German and Japanese assets 
would require approximately $60 million. 
There was therefore need for finding some 
arrangement for financing the payment of 
claims of American nationals against Ger- 
many if any measures of partial return of 
vested assets were to be contemplated. 

As a result of the pooling of vested Ger- 
man and Japanese assets for the purpose of 
paying those claims provided fo. in the War 
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Claims Act of 1948, it was then estimated 
that the sum of approximately $100 million 
deriving from German assets had in effect 
been used to pay claims against Japan. This 
use of German assets to pay claims against 
Japan thus drastically reduced the funds 
which would otherwise have been available 
at the discretion of Congress to pay American 
property damage claims against Germany. 
It was therefore proposed that the sum of 
$100 million be restored from governmental 
funds to pay war claims against Germany. 

The subject of the disposition to be made 
of the vested assets and of American claims 
against Germany was again considered by 
the administration in the early part of 1957. 
At that time it appeared that larger sums 
would be available from the liquidation of 
assets than had previously been estimated. 
It was calculated that the sum of $108 mil- 
lion was immediately available and that a 
substantial additional amount might become 
available out of funds held in reserve against 
unresolved claims, litigation, and other obli- 
gations, It was therefore recommended by 
the administration, in letters sent to the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the House 
from the Chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission under date of April 
3, 1957, that returns be made up to $10,000 to 
the former individual owners of German and 
Japanese properties, as previously recom- 
mended, and that the remainder of the pro- 
ceeds of vested assets be used to meet the 
war-damage claims of American nationals 
against Germany. 

Thereafter, a new study of the problem 
was made by the administration. On July 
31, 1957, the White House announced the 
intention of the administration to submit to 
the next session of Congress a supplementary 
plan which would provide for the payment 
in full of all legitimate war claims of Amer- 
icans against Germany and would permit, as 
an act of grace, an equitable monetary 
return to former owners of assets. 


PROPOSED PARTIAL RETURN OF 
ALIEN PROPERTY ASSETS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my personal disappoint- 
ment that the administration has seen 
fit to send to the Congress a recommen- 
dation for a partial return of alien prop- 
erty assets. 

I think it is obvious on the face of it 
that if certain German nationals are en- 
titled to any return whatsoever, they are 
entitled to a full return. If they are en- 
titled to a nickel, they are entitled in 
full to every claim they may wish to 
make against the United States Govern- 
ment. 

I do not believe that this retreat on the 
part of the administration, in recom- 
mending a partial return in an attempt 
to smooth and sugar the bill so that it 
can pass the Congress, will be successful, 
There is no justification for such a pro- 
posal. Legally and morally the vested 
assets belong to the United States and 
should be retained to pay all legitimate 
American war claims against Germany, 
and any funds remaining should be uti- 
lized to the benefit of the United States. 
I have proposed this solution in a bill 
I introduced over a year ago. The bill is 
S. 2737 and is presently pending before 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I think it has been well established 
on the floor of the Senate, and certainly 
before the Judiciary Committee in the 
past, that this particular vested alien 
property, both morally and legally, be- 
longs to the people of the United States. 
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Their ownership results from an agree- 
ment entered into in 1946 by our allies 
and the then Republic of Germany, 
which was subsequently reiterated in the 
terms of the Bonn convention, as 
amended by the Paris Protocol. This 
was also recognized by action of the Con- 
gress in the adoption of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, which provided that this 
property actually belonged to the people 
of the United States and should not be 
returned to its former owners, 

We waived our right to claim any 
reparations whatever from the Govern- 
ment and the people of Germany for 
starting World War I—certainly we did 
not start it. We did not ask from them 
any damages. The only thing we asked 
and received was an agreement that the 
National Government of Germany would 
repay its own people, and that we in 
turn would keep in the United States 
the vested alien property in lieu of 
assessing any reparations against our 
former enemies. Germany today is bet- 
ter off financially than we are. It is 
capable of assuming its own responsi- 
bilities. It should be encouraged to 
carry them out to its own citizens. The 
Allies waived $300 billion of reparations 
in exchange for these vested assets. 
Germany benefited thereby. As a result 
it agreed to reimburse its own citizens, 
and should do so rather than attempt to 
transfer this responsibility onto the 
backs of the American taxpayer. The 
administration by its proposal is assist- 
ing Germany to impose this rank in- 
justice upon our own citizens. It is a 
ridiculous proposal and warrants 
prompt rejection by the Congress. A 
fair solution to this controversial prob- 
lem can be had by utilizing these liqui- 
dated funds to pay legitimate American 
war claims. Any balance left remain- 
ing should be held in a revolving fund to 
finance scientific and engineering schol- 
arships for the youth of our Nation 
through the National Science Founda- 
tion. Any obligation Germany has to 
its own citizens is Germany’s problem, 
not ours, and it is financially able to 
carry out such responsibility. Legally 
and morally the vested assets belong to 
the United States and should be used to 
its benefit and the benefit of its own 
citizens. 

I ask the esteemed chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, when he is ready 
to begin hearings on the bill, to give 
ample notice, because many of us ex- 
pect to object to it most strenuously. 


REVIEW BY SENATOR KENNEDY OF 
BOOK AL SMITH AND HIS AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] has written a re- 
view of a book by the brilliant historian, 
Oscar Handlin, entitled “Al Smith and 
His America.” 

I am sure it will be of particular 
interest to Members of the United 
States Senate. The contribution that 
Gov. Al Smith, a former Democratic 
nominee for President, made to a hu- 
manitarian and progressive America has 
not been fully appreciated. The Sen- 
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ator from Massachusetts points out that: 


the driving force for most of the reform 
impulses which remade America in the 
thirties had their origins in two States: 
in the Wisconsin State government, un- 
der the influence of old Bob La Follette, 
and the New York State government, 
under the influence and administration 
of Al Smith. 

Mr. President, the combination of the 
review by the able junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, who is himself an emi- 
nent author, as well as a gifted legislator, 
a review by this great Senator on the 
work of Oscar Handlin, who is himself a 
Pulitzer prize-winning historian, and 
certainly one of the finest in the world, 
on the life and influence of Al Smith, is a 
work which will be of great interest to the 
Senate and to the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the review entitled “The Whole 
of Al Smith” be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABOVE ALL ELSE, PRACTICAL—THE WHOLE oF 

AL SMITH 
(Reviewed by JOHN F. KENNEDY) 

(Senator KENNEDY is the author of the 
longtime best seller and Pulitzer prizewin- 
ner, Profiles in Courage.) 

AL SMITH AND HIS AMERICA, BY OSCAR HAND- 
LIN. ATLANTIC MONTHLY—LITILE BROWN 
Oscar Handlin, professor of American his- 

tory at Harvard and perhaps America’s most 

gifted social historian, has for the first time 
undertaken a biographical exploration. The 
result is a brilliant short study not only of 

Al Smith as a personality but also of his 

relation to the broad sweep of events of 

which he was a part. 

Al Smith lives in many memories, but 
until now he has never really come alive in 
the historians’ pages. For the first time we 
have in Professor Handlin’s pungent chapters 
a clearly etched picture of Al Smith. 

Earlier books in this serles— Edmund Mor- 
gan on John Winthrop, John Blum on Wood- 
row Wilson, Richard Leopold on Elihu Root— 
have set their subject in focus by illuminat- 
ing the flashpoints of their careers. Handlin 
has brought these techniques to the service 
of his subject with special skill. 

Al Smith possessed above all else a prac- 
tical intelligence which responded naturally 
to the stress of events and the felt needs of 
his environment—whether the East Side, the 
city of New York, the State or the Nation. 
While distrusting idealists, the progressive 
movement and fair-weather reformers, his 
own achievements in New York State were 
in themselves a remarkable chronicle of re- 
form as well as a harbinger of broader 
changes in the Nation at large. In his ad- 
ministration in New York and in the Wiscon- 
sin State government of the twenties, are 
previewed most of the reform impulses which 
remade America and the contours of its 
national politics in the thirties. 

Smith was able to make progress without 
sacrificing his conviction that partisanship 
and political compromise are both essential 
ingredients of American politics. Moreover, 
he had an unusual capacity to face and ab- 
sorb facts and to mobilize talents from the 
professions. 

Yet the last half of this volume casts up 
two shadows which fall like films between 
the object and its full comprehension. The 
first was Smith’s disillusion in the election 
of 1928—an election which, perhaps even 
more than the author indicates, was one of 
the most decisive emotional experiences of 
20th century America. Handlin alludes to 
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the changes which were set in motion in 
urban America during this election, espe- 
cially in eastern cities with a large immi- 
grant vote. 

But in a measure we often forget that it 
was the campaign of 1928, even more than 
the election of 1932, which brought the inner 
transformation of the Democratic Party. It 
was Roosevelt who brought fulfillment after 
his election to many of the hopes generated 
in 1928, but it was Al Smith who raised the 
banner, stated the issues, rallied new enthu- 
siasms. 

Professor Handlin raises the question— 
which he only answers very cautiously— 
whether the many-sided set of factors con- 
tributing to Smith’s defeat in 1928 could be 
reproduced in our own time. This reader 
wishes that he might have spelled out more 
clearly how decisive he feels that the abnor- 
mal revolt against Smith in 1928 was, for this 
is one of Handlin's areas of special compe- 
tence. 

The other shadow was the growing fric- 
tion and distrust between Smith and Roose- 
velt. Already in the aftermath of the elec- 
tion of 1928, in which F. D. R. triumphed as 
Governor while Smith went to defeat in the 
Nation, the legendary tradition of the Irish- 
man “whose songs are all sad and whose 
fights are all gay” was belied. For 4 years 
Smith and F. D. R. had an uneasy truce, but 
soon after the election of 1932 their differ- 
ences became an almost unbridgeable chasm. 

Just as Smith was peculiarly a man who 
thrived on the specific challenges of politics 
and administration, so Roosevelt found the 
office of the Presidency an enormous stim- 
ulus to constructive leadership and new 
ideas. Yet when Smith was isolated from 
the actual stream of politics, he could no 
longer be a truly effective public figure. 
Their worlds of thought and action became 
more and more remote from each other. 

During much of the thirties, a decade for 
which F. D. R. was superbly trained by the 
wide dimensions of his curiosity and early 
public service, Smith was confined in politi- 
cal frustration in the miniature world he had 
known in New York City and Albany. He 
had, as Professor Handlin sadly notes, lost 
touch with his audience and “wandered into 
the isolation of the actor with no stage.” 

Yet this period of exile cannot detract 
from the vivid energy of Al Smith, his po- 
litical gifts, his authentic grasp of human 
problems, his sense of performance which 
contributed so much to modern America’s 
self-discovery. To Professor Handlin we owe 
a debt of gratitude for permitting us to re- 
capture the whole Al Smith. 


SUPREME COURT AND GAMBLERS’ 
EXPENSES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
the decision of the Supreme Court on 
March 17 that certain expenditures of 
gamblers could be deducted for income- 
tax purposes as ordinary business ex- 
penses, there has been a flood of edito- 
rials condemning the decisions. Many of 
them mistakenly take the position that 
the Supreme Court was wrong in its 
decision, and that the blame should fall 
on the Court for the ridiculous policy of 
allowing deductions for illegal expendi- 
tures. 

That of course is not the case. The 
Court pointed out that Congress could 
make the expenditures nondeductible, 
but that the only reasonable inference 
from the law was that Congress had not 
done so. The Court invited, even chal- 
lenged, the Congress to do it. That is 
precisely what S. 3535, the bill I intro- 
duced on March 21, is designed to do. 
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An editorial in the Milwaukee Journal 
of last Thursday, March 27, very accu- 
rately assesses what the Supreme Court 
said in its decision and makes it very 
clear that it is the law that needs to be 
changed 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “Legal— 
and Ridiculous,” appear in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEGAL—AND RIDICULOUS 


As the Toledo Blade has aptly remarked, 
foolish law is apt to make for foolish justice. 
It was referring to the recent holding of the 
United States Supreme Court that an Illi- 
nois bookmaker’s office rent, payroll, and 
so forth, are “ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses," deductible for Federal income-tax 
purposes. 

The decision has been greeted generally 
around the country with exasperation and 
ridicule. Yet the Court arrived at it per- 
fectly logically and inescapably, in the pres- 
ent condition of national legislative policy. 

Although most States outlaw gambling, 
Federal law does not. Quite oppositely, in 
fact, a Congress scrounging for revenue has 
levied an excise tax on it for the last 7 
years. The Court simply took this to be 
“recognition of a gambling enterprise as a 
business —and a business is entitled to ex- 
pense deductions. 

Some who have been the loudest critics 
of the Court for “usurping” and “legislat- 
ing” in other recent decisions are scorning 
it in this case, too, precisely because it did 
not legislate. If the Court does not find a 
state of affairs to be unconstitutional, or 
invalid for some other legal reason, any dis- 
approval it may feel on other grounds is 
supposed to be immaterial, and so it was. 

If the result seems immoral, and frustrat- 
ing to all the States that hold gambling 
a crime, then it is the law, not the Court, 
that is immoral and disruptive. The deci- 
sion may be salutary, in fact, if it helps 
show up that character of Congressional 
policy. 


MISLEADING ADVERTISING BY SAV- 
INGS ASSOCIATION OPERATING 
IN MARYLAND 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there has 
been called to my attention the mis- 
leading advertising of a so-called sav- 
ings association operating in my State 
of Maryland and in the suburbs of met- 
ropolitan Washington. 

If their advertising is misleading, is 
it not reasonable to question their whole 
operation? This is a matter which 
should be looked into immediately, if we 
are to take proper steps to safeguard 
the hard-earned savings of our citizens. 

Here are the facts: 

The company calls itself the Family 
Savings and Home Loan Association, 
and it has offices in Baltimore, Silver 
Spring, Suitland, Hagerstown, Cumber- 
land, Elkton, and Frederick, Md, It 
boldly advertises payment of 414 per- 
cent on savings, which is of course above 
the current rate, but when one reads 
the fine print he learns that they pay 
3% percent in cash and credit 1 percent 
on insurance. Personally, I would like 
to know the value of that so-called in- 
surance. 

The company also boldly advertises 
that savings accounts are insured up to 
$10,000. That magic figure of $10,000 is 
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no doubt borrowed from the legitimate 
advertising of Federal savings and loan 
associations, whose accounts are insured 
by an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But let us see who insures the 
savings handed over to the Family Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. The ac- 
counts are insured by another company 
which calls itself the American Indem- 
nity Co., and so far as I know, this 
American Indemnity Co. has no office in 
the United States. Certainly it is not 
licensed to do business in Maryland or in 
the District of Columbia. Its brochure 
shows three addresses, 1 in Panama, 1 
in Canada, and 1 in England. 

This so-called savings association 
claims to be a member of an organiza- 
tion called American Council of Inde- 
pendent Savings and Loan Associations. 
I cannot find anyone who has ever be- 
fore heard of this organization. 

From this evidence, it seems to me 
that this might be a company taking 
advantage of the public. Therefore, I 
am today asking the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which I am 
a member, to look into this matter and 
take appropriate steps. 

I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
the text of the brochure of the American 
Indemnity Co. and also the text of the 
brochure of the Family Savings and 
Loan Association. 

I wish also to have inserted in the 
Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a news- 
paper article which appeared in the New 
York Times on March 21. 

There being no objection, the bro- 
chures and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE OF SAvinGs-SHARE-ACCOUNTS— 

THE AMERICAN INDEMNITY Co., INC. 

1. Question. What is the American In- 
demnity Co., Inc.? 

Answer. It is a corporation especially cre- 
ated to guarantee the safety of savings as- 
sociations up to $10,000 for each savings- 
share-account. 

2. Question. What is a commercially in- 
sured association? 

Answer. Any savings and loan or building 
and loan association, cooperative bank or 
homestead association which has been ap- 
proved for insurance by a commercial insur- 
ance carrier. 

3. Question. Can insurance protection be 
terminated without notice to all members? 

Answer. No. The insurance contract pro- 
vides that notice must be given to all mem- 
bers in the association before the insurance 
can be terminated. 

4. Question. Is there any cost to the indi- 
vidual member for insurance protection? 

Answer. No. There is no direct cost to the 
individual, since the premium is paid by the 
association. 

5. Question. What security is afforded 
savings placed in a commercially insured 
association? 

Answer. Savings are protected by: 

(1) The security found in sound first- 
mortgage loans on homes, United States 
Government bonds, and other assets. 

(2) Sound, progressive operating policies 
orga by experienced, local manage- 
men 

2 Periodic reports, examinations, and 

a. Insurance against loss afforded by 
sound insurance principles. 

6. Question. Does the insurance contract 
assure the safety of savings regardless of the 
cause or type of loss? 

Answer. Yes. 
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7. Question. What types of accounts are THe FAMILY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION—THE FAM- 


insured? 

Answer. Generally, all forms of saving- 
share accounts are insured against loss up to 
$10,000 for each account. 

8. Question. What is meant by commercial 
insurance protection up to $10,000 for each 
account? 

Answer. The true ownership of the say- 
ings-share accounts is insured. An individ- 
ual may have only one account insured up 
to $10,000 in a single institution. However, 
two or more persons may have individual 
insured accounts of $10,000 each and in ad- 
dition may have an insured joint account 
with right of survivorship. 

9. Question. Are two joint share accounts 
of $10,000 each in the same association, one 
account in the name of John Doe and Mary 
Doe and the other in the name of Mary 
Doe and John Doe both insured? 

Answer. No, since the same ms own 
both accounts in the same right or capacity. 

10. Question. Would the following types of 
share accounts in the same institution be 
insured to the maximum of $10,000 each? 

Sinking Fund—xX Corporation. 

Roofing Fund—X Corporation. 

Answer. No. Since the X Corporation is 
the owner of both accounts, the maximum 
insurance protection would be $10,000, and 
not $10,000 for each account. 

11. Question. If a trustee maintains sev- 
eral trust accounts in the same institution, 
each for a different individual, will each 
share accoynt be protected against loss up 
to $10,000? 

Answer. Yes. If the trust accounts are 
bona fide, each bencficiary would be sepa- 
rately insured up to the $10,000 limit. Such 
insurance is separate from, and in addition 
to, that covering other accounts maintained 
in the names of owners of trust funds, or in 
the names of beneficiaries of trust estates. 

12. Question. May one person have share 
accounts in more than one federally or com- 
mercially insured association and receive 
insurance protection on each account? 

Answer Yes. Savings in each federally or 
commericially insured institution will be 
protected up to the $10,000 limit. 

13. Question. Must a commercially insured 
association be closed before the American 
Indemnity Co. acts to protect the people 
who have placed their money in it? 

Answer. No. The American Indemnity Co. 
may make loans to, purchase the assets of, 
or make contributions to prevent default 
or to restore the association in default to 
normal operation. 

14. Question. When a commercially in- 
sured association is closed, how do the peo- 
ple get their money? 

Answer. As promptly as possible, the 
American Indemnity Co. generally makes 
full payment in cash to all members of the 
association, 

15. Question. In the event a commercially 
insured institution is closed, what happens 
to the uninsured portion of an account (the 
amount in excess of $10,000) ? 

Answer. The owner of the share account 
will share proportionately in the proceeds 
from the liquidation of the assets of the 
institution. 

16. Question. Are these steps in liquida- 
tion essentially similar to those followed in 
the liquidation of a federally insured asso- 
ciation? 

Answer. Yes. The procedures and policies 
of the American Indemnity Co. are intended 
to be essentially similar to those of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Savings-share accounts of this association 
are commercially insured by the American 
Indemnity Co., Inc., 115 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E. G., England; 133 Richmond 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; 33 Central 
Avenue, Panama, Republic of Panama. 

General counsel: I. I. Bolotin, Esq., 1019 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


ILY Savincs & Home LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Inc.—BALTIMORE, MD.; CUMBERLAND, Mb.; 
ELKTON, MD.; FREDERICK, MD.; HAGERSTOWN, 
Mp.; SILVER SPRING, Mo.; SUITLAND, MD. 
Current dividend 414 percent per annum 
compounded quarterly, or the family savy- 
ings plan—savings with automatic life and 
disability insurance. Savings-share ac- 
counts insured commercially up to $10,000, 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


The Family Savings & Home Loan Associa- 
tion, Inc., was formed to promote family 
financial security, to provide financial advice 
and guidance, to encourage thrift, and to ef- 
fect sound financing of individual home 
ownership. 

Our association has been growing at an un- 
precedented rate to meet the needs of Mary- 
land families. Local offices serve Baltimore, 
Cumberland, Elkton, Frederick, Hagerstown, 
Silver Spring, and Suitland, and fiscal agents 
have been appointed in many communities 
throughout the State. Lifelong residents of 
these communities, experienced in their work 
and familiar with the needs and aims of their 
neighbors, manage the local offices and serve 
local needs. The local operations of these 
Offices are supervised by a board of directors 
composed of business and professional men 
who are prominent in newspaper publishing, 
national manufacturing, international labor 
organizations, real-estate development, in- 
vestment counseling, education, and law. 

Since World War II, the savings-and-loan 
industry has been the source of profitable 
investments yielding increasing dividends to 
its members, The underlying investments 
are the homes owned by more than 60 per- 
cent of America’s families. 

It is the established policy of our associa- 
tion to have our dividend rates reflect these 
increasing yields. Accordingly, the returns 
to our members, by reason of current mort- 
gage rates, the productivity of investments, 
and low operating expenses, exceed those 
earned by most other kinds of savings invest- 
ments. As a consequence, our association is 
enjoying a steady growth, month by month, 
in both the number of our members and the 
volume of their savings. Currently, our 
assets are growing at the rate of a million 
dollars annually. 

The program of our association Is designed 
to meet the needs of our members for finan- 
cial guidance, Our members receive counsel 
on the management of debt, the budgeting of 
current and lifelong expenses, insurance, 
investments, and retirement. 

To assure our members maximum protec- 
tion in family emergencies, our associa- 
tion is among the first of financial institu- 
tions to offer a savings plan that includes 
automatic life and disability insurance, 
Under the family-savings plan each addition 
to a member's savings-share account is au- 
tomatically matched by an equal amount of 
life insurance and an equal amount of dis- 
ability insurance. Savings of $25, for ex- 
ample, added to a balance of $650, assures 
our member and his family of $675 of life in- 
surance and $675 of disability insurance in 
addition to his savings of 6675. 

Like Federal credit unions, our associa- 
tion’s operations, loans, and investments are 
based on conservative practices. Complete 
insurance is required on all loans to guard 
against economic risks, to make repayments 
certain, and to protect effectively our associa- 
tion’s future. 

WHY YOU SHOULD SAVE YOUR MONEY IN OUR 
ASSOCIATION NOW 


Superior yield: Your savings earn a maxi- 
mum return—among the highest in the 
East—4'4 percent, compounded quarterly. 

Superior safety: You save with safety. 
Our loans are secured principally by metro- 
politan and suburban real estate throughout 
the State of Maryland. And each loan is 
comprehensively insured against the risks of 
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loss or damage. Our savings-share accounts 
are insured commercially to 810,000. 

Superior diversity; Local loans are made 
selectively in communities which are enjoy- 
ing steady commercial and industrial devel- 
opment and extraordinary population growth. 

Superior liquidity: Monthly repayment of 
short- as well as long-term loans, together 
with special investments and high reserves, 
assure a maximum of liquidity. 


SAVE WITH SAFETY FOR YOUR FAMILY’S FUTURE 


How your family’s savings earn 44 per- 
cent: 

Loans are made only to responsible people 
for valid purposes. Our loans, amply se- 
cured by sound collateral and comprehen- 
sively insured, are subject to competent ex- 
amination and periodic reevaluation. Local 
real-estate investments that are stable and 
profitable yield substantial returns. Our 
dividends conservatively reflect these yields. 
Our short-term loans, repaid monthly in ac- 
cordance with closely supervised schedules, 
keep our funds constantly productive and 
assure liquidity. 

Based on conservative principles, our long- 
term loans are made to correspond with abil- 
ity to pay and individual family needs. For 
both short- and long-term loans, our under- 
lying security are homes owned by local 
members which are fully insured against the 
risks of loss or damage. 

Fundamentally, current interest rates, our 
low operating expenses, and the productivity 
of selected investments provide us with a 
rate of return which exceeds those earned by 
most other kinds of savings investments. 

Why your family’s savings grow: 

Dividends are paid on dividends, so that, 
as added to your savings, they compound. 
Four and one-half percent compounded 
quarterly truly accelerates the growth of 
your savings. Indeed, $1,000 compounded 
quarterly at 4½ percent for 10 years yield 
an average annual return of more than 5.6 
percent. Savings, therefore, double them- 
selves in less than 16 years. Regular saving, 
of course, maximizes this growth. 

What if your family’s savings are needed: 

If funds are needed, you may take advan- 
tage of our counseling services, and you may 
exercise your right to borrow against your 
family’s savings without disrupting your sav- 
ings program. 

Withdrawals, of course, may always be 
made at your convenience, personally or by 
mail. 

When does your family receive its emer- 
gency protection: 

At once, and automatically thereafter, if 
you elect the family-savings plan. By means 
of your savings, your family is protected 
against the risks of death, disability, and 
personal disasters. As you save, automati- 
cally your life and disability protection in- 
creases. 


THE FAMILY SAVINGS PLAN—AN OPTIONAL PRO- 
GRAM WHICH PROVIDES TRIPLE PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR FAMILY 
The family savings plan, a unique program 

to triple your family’s protection through 
liberal dividends and automatic life and dis- 
ability insurance. Your family's security re- 
quires this protection of savings and insur- 
ance, 

Liberal dividends: Every dollar added to 
your family’s savings-share account earns 
dividends for you at our current rate of 4½ 
percent per year. However, under the family 
savings plan, you receive cash dividends of 
34% percent per year, compounded and cred- 
ited quarterly, to make your savings grow 
faster, and the additional 1 percent per year 
earned by your savings is the full cost of your 
life and disability insurance. This insurance 
automatically terminates at age 55 in respect 
of total and permanent disability benefits and 
at age 65 in respect of death benefits. 

Automatic life insurance: Automatically, 
with each addition, the balance in your 
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family’s savings-share account is matched 
by an equal amount of insurance on your 
life up to age 65. As you add to your savings, 
you automatically add to your family’s life- 
insurance protection. 

Automatic disability protection: In addi- 
tion, in the event of total and permanent dis- 
ability before the age of 55, your family’s lost 
income will be replaced by insurance bene- 
fits equal to the amount you have in your 
share-account under the family savings plan. 

Maximum savings benefits: Regular sav- 
ing helps your family both to meet its needs 
and to satisfy its wants. Funds are always 
available for emergencies, opportunities, ad- 
vancement, and pleasure. The family sav- 
ings plan effectively assures your family the 
full benefits of regular saving. 

Convenience and protection: Even in times 
of need, when protection is most desired, you 
need not make withdrawals and reduce your 
insurance. Under the family savings plan, 
you may conveniently borrow against your 
account, using only your passbook as col- 
lateral. 

Triple security: The family savings plan 
is designed to afford your family extra pro- 
tection when it is needed most. Upon 
death or disability, the balance in your ac- 
count is automatically doubled. Under the 
family savings plan, $2,500, for example, is 
automatically increased to $5,000. At times 
when the family’s income has been reduced 
or interrupted these addtional funds are 
made available to meet your family’s needs. 

It's all automatic: Under the family say- 
ings plan, your insurance grows automati- 
cally with your savings. Premiums, at a rate 
not to exceed 1 percent per year, are paid by 
the association for you from dividends earned 
by your savings * * * at no out-of-pocket 
expense to you nor any cash burden on your 
family’s current budget. 


THE FAMILY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION—COMPARE 
SERVICE—SAVE WHERE SERVICE MEETS YOUR 
FAMILY NEEDS 
Save conveniently by mail. 

No notice required for withdrawals. 

No minimum balance required to earn 
dividends, or to open your share account. 

Special dividend of $1 is credited to new 
accounts. 

Our experience is at your family’s service 
for counsel on financial matters. Our advice 
and counsel are directed to the management 
of family debt, the budgeting of current 
and lifelong expenses, adequate insurance 
programs, family investments and retire- 
ment plans. 

Funds are made available on terms appro- 
priate to financial ability and need for home 
ownership, construction, or modernization. 

Emergency family protection is earned 
without extra cost through automatic life 
and disability insurance. 

Family credit is established for you by our 
record of your prudent savings. 

Personal loans are granted secured only by 
your family’s savings without disrupting 
your family’s savings program. 

RULES AND PROCEDURES 

1. Dividends are declared and credited 
quarterly. Dividends are thereby com- 
pounded. 

2. Dividends are credited from the Ist of 
the month on payments received by the 
10th. 

3. Loans are made on mortgages, improved 
real estate, and pledged savings-share ac- 
counts. 

4. Loans require comprehensive insurance 
against risks of loss or damage. 

5. Loans require only small monthly re- 
payments. No commission and no minimum 
expense are required. 

6. Interest is charged only on the actual 
balance of the loan each month. 

7. Payments are due monthly without 
notice. 

8. The association must be notified 
promptly of any change in address. 
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9. Your passbook should always accom- 
pany payments or withdrawals whether 
made in person or by mail. 

A State-chartered institution, our associ- 
ation achieves maximum security through 
prudent management and comprehensive in- 
surance against risks of loss or damage. 
Our savings-share accounts are insured 
commercially to $10,000. 


THE FAMILY SAVINGS AND HOME LOAN ASSOCI- 
ATION, INC. 


Offices: 640 Frederick Road, Baltimore, 
Md.; 16 North Liberty Street, Cumberland, 
Md.; 127 North Street, Elkton, Md.; 27 
North Court Street, Frederick, Md.; 6 East 
Washington Street, Hagerstown, Md.; 8431 
Georgia Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; 4653 
Huron Avenue, Suitland, Md. 


[From the New York Times, of March 21, 
1958] 


PUBLIC Is CAUTIONED ON SAVINGS CLAIMS 


The Better Business Bureau of New York 
City cautioned the public yesterday against 
putting funds in out-of-State savings and 
loan associations that advertise higher-than- 
usual dividend rates and represent their ac- 
counts as commercially insured to $10,000, 

In Washington Representative ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, Democrat of Brooklyn, said an 
amendment would be offered to the pending 
Financial Institutions Act to compel such 
savings and loan associations to disclose 
fully the nature of such claims in their ad- 
vertising. 

Hugh R. Jackson, president of the Better 
Business Bureau, said that savers in about 
3,700 recognized savings and loan associa- 
tions throughout the country had insur- 
ance coverage on savings accounts up to 
$10,000 through the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, a Federal Gov- 
ernment instrumentality. Commercially in- 
sured savings and loan associations, he said, 
do not have this insurance. 

Some Utah, Maryland, and Arizona sav- 
ings and loan associations, a bureau spokes- 
man said, have advertised commercially in- 
sured accounts, adding that companies insur- 
ing some of these accounts have been based 
in Tangiers and Morocco, 


STAY IN REDUCTION OF SUPPORT 
PRICES—VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC, 
NO, 85) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the veto message of the Presi- 
dent on Senate Joint Resolution 162 be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nxu- 
BERGER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying 
joint resolution, was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, Senate Joint Resolution 162. I 
have given earnest consideration to the 
many representations made to me both 
for and against it. It is my judgment 
that to approve this resolution would be 
ill advised, from the standpoint both of 
the Nation and of our farm families as 
well. It is regrettable that for the sec- 
ond time in 2 years the Congress has 
sent me a farm bill which I cannot in 
good conscience approve. 

Specifically, the resolution would have 
such consequences as these: 

First. It would pile up more farm 
products in Government warehouses. 
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Second. It would restrict the growth 
of markets. 

Third. It would postpone the day 
when agriculture can be released from 
the straitjacket of controls. 

Fourth. It would bypass the problems 
of the small operator who produces so 
little for sale that price supports have 
scant meaning. 

Fifth. It would hold up the needed 
transition to modern parity and would 
in fact disregard the parity principle. 

Sixth. It would be unfair to those 
winter-wheat growers who signed up un- 
der the 1958 acreage-reserve program 
with the understanding that the price 
supports which had then been an- 
nounced would be the effective rates. 

This resolution would fix farm price 
supports and farm acreage allotments at 
not less than existing levels. The true 
need is to relate both price supports and 
acreage allotments to growing market 
opportunities. 

With regard to Government controls, 
what the farm economy needs is a thaw 
rather than a freeze. 

Improvements have been made in 
farm legislation in recent years. The 
keys to these improvements have been 
expansion of markets and greater oppor- 
tunity for our farm people to exercise 
their own sound judgment. 

Fears were expressed by some that 
farm prices might collapse when high 
rigid price supports were abandoned. 
These fears did not materialize. In- 
stead, farm prices rose. This month the 
index of prices received by farmers is 9 
percent above the level that prevailed in 
June of 1955 when high rigid price sup- 
ports were last generally in effect. The 
parity ratio now stands at 87, up 6 points 
from a year ago. 

Most of agriculture is without produc- 
tion controls and without price support. 
This is generally true of meat animals, 
poultry, and fruits and vegetables. 

There is impressive evidence that 
farmers stand to profit from less rather 
‘than more governmental intervention. 
Unsupported prices of cattle and hogs 
are unusually strong. 

Despite these bright spots, many farm 
problems remain to be solved. The price- 
cost squeeze continues to harass our 
farm people. Production restrictions im- 
pose a severe burden. Many of our farm- 
ers—those on farms not large enough to 
be profitable—are earning incomes which 
are below any generally accepted stand- 
ard 


Cotton, wheat, corn, and other basic 
crops have major problems. Progress in 
solving the problems of these crops can- 
not be made by going backward. We 
must continue in the direction which the 
Congress set in 1954 and endorsed in 
1956—changes in the direction of greater 
opportunity for adjustments made neces- 
sary by our ever-changing agriculture. 

I said, prior to the passage of this reso- 
lution, that what it proposed would be a 

turn of 180° in the wrong direction. After 
“reviewing the resolution in its final form, 
I adhere to this conviction. 

For the 1957 crop, prices were support- 
ed, product by product, in accordance 
with a complex set of legislative and ad- 
ministrative considerations. The same 
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was true in the establishment of acreage 
allotments. To carry these forward un- 
altered, despite changes in demand, in 
supply, and in surplus stocks would be 
contrary to sound legislative procedures 
and would completely disregard eco- 
nomic fact. 

Now, I want to turn to the progress 
that has been made through programs 
already in effect. In recent years a 
many-sided attack on farm problems has 
been launched. Substantial gains have 
been achieved: , 

Through the rural development pro- 
gram to help those at the low end of the 
income scale. 

Through market-making exports 
which last year reached an alltime high. 

Through providing needed credit to 
family farms. 

Through sharing our abundance with 
the needy at home and abroad. 

Through market development in coop- 
eration with producer organizations and 
the food trade. 

Through surplus reduction, which has 
cut down our stocks by more than a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Through stepped-up research to find 
new uses for farm products. 

Through special programs to increase 
milk consumption. 

Through expanded long-range con- 
servation measures. 

While it is necessary to reject the 
freeze embodied in this resolution, the 
Congress and the executive branch can 
be helpful in other ways. 

A five-point program should be under- 
taken, involving various separate but re- 
lated actions. Some of these are the re- 
sponsibiilty of the Congress and some are 
administrative. Some call for legisla- 
tion, while ample authority already exists 
for others. 

1, The old basic law should be revised. 
On January 16, 1958, I sent to the Con- 
gress a special message on agriculture 
which recommended needed changes. 
Many of the problems will be alleviated 
if the Congress will act on these pro- 
posals in this session: 

Authority to increase acreage allot- 
ments up to 50 percent, and to widen 
the range within which price supports 
may be provided. 

Elimination of acreage allotments for 
corn, permitting all corn farmers to 
plant in accordance with their best man- 
agement decisions, so that price sup- 
ports would apply to all corn rather 
than, as the freeze bill would have it, 
to only about 1 acre in 7 in the com- 
mercial corn area. 

Abolishment of escalator clauses in 
the law because these rigid provisions 
keep farm people continually under the 
shadow of price-depressing surpluses. 

Extension of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, with 
substantial increased authority to move 
surplus stocks abroad. 

Shifting the price supports for cotton 
to the average of the crop, the same as 
for all other farm products. 

There is opportunity to make these 
needed changes before fall seeding time 
if the matter is undertaken promptly. 

2. When these necessary legislative 
changes have been made, 1959 acreage 
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allotments will be established at levels 
as high or higher than those prevailing 
in 1958. Certain statutory provisions 
which place a floor under acreage allot- 
ments for cotton and rice are scheduled 
to expire after the 1958 crop. Producers 
face sharp acreage reductions unless 
the law is changed. When the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been given the 
necessary authority to adjust price sup- 
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1959 allotments at levels at least as high 
as those in use this year. For cotton 
and rice these allotments will be sub- 
stantially above the levels which would 
otherwise prevail. 

3. When necessary new authorization 
is provided in keeping with my legisla- 
tive recommendations, the special ex- 
port programs for our surplus crops 
will be enlarged. Opportunities exist 
to export, both for dollars and through 
special programs, large quantities of our 
staple commodities, 

Wheat is becoming better known to 
consumers abroad. Market development 
and promotional activities have made 
more people acquainted with the merits 
of our many export products. These 
commodities can alleviate hunger and 
need, and should be so used. 

4. Dairy products acquired under the 
price-support operation will be used out- 
side the regular domestic commercial 
market. These products will not be of- 
fered for sale in such markets during 
the remainder of 1958 at less than 90 
percent of parity. While freezing sup- 
ports would not be a useful step, we 
seek to help the dairy industry in other 
ways. 

To strengthen markets, the butter, 
cheese, and dry milk acquired under 
price support will be donated to the 
school-lunch program, to charitable in- 
stitutions, and to needy persons. Ex- 
ports will be made when this can ap- 
propriately be done. 

Such inventory management will serve 
to bolster the market. 

Meanwhile, the administration will 
continue to support the special school 
milk and armed services milk programs. 
We will also support as a further aid to 
dairy farmers, the accelerated brucellosis 
control program. Stepped up promo- 
tional activity will increase consump- 
tion. 

Every constructive step available to us 
will be taken to increase the use of our 
wholesome dairy products. 

5. An export program for cotton, corn, 
and other feed grains, similar to the 
present export program on wheat, will 
be put into effect. This can be done 
without legislation. The effect of this 
program will be to move these products 
directly from commercial markets to the 
export trade without running them 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Under the wheat-export program 
farmers have obtained broader markets 
and substantial price benefits in the mar- 
ket place. Marketing efficiency has been 
promoted and the amount of wheat 
which has moved into Government chan- 
nels has been reduced. The new pro- 
gram for cotton and feed grains is ex- 
pected to have similar effects. 
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To meet the rapidly changing condi- 
tions in agriculture, farmers must be 
able to make their own management de- 
cisions on their own farms. They must 
not have their production and prices 
frozen in an outmoded pattern. They 
must not be made the captives of a re- 
stricted history; they must be given free- 
dom to build a brighter future. This can 
be done if farmers and those who serve 
them will team up in support of sound 
legislative and administrative action. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 31,1958. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
cannot say that I am very much sur- 
prised at the veto message which has 
just been submitted to the Senate, al- 
though I had hoped the President would 
sign this very mild joint resolution. 

The hard facts are that our country 
is in the midst of a recession. Business, 
industry, and labor are today feeling 
the impact of an economic distress 
which has stalked our agriculture for 
the past 4 or 5 years. 

The resolution which the President 
has seen fit to yeto was reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry solely and simply because 
we believe it offered a mild form of re- 
lief to our farmers who have already 
suffered disastrous declines in their 
incomes. 

I note in his veto message that the 
President takes the position that be- 
cause farm prices rose slightly during 
the past month, the outlook for future 
farm income is bright. I would remind 
the President that the slight rise to 
which he has referred was due first and 
foremost to weather conditions. For 
example, an analysis of the price rise 
indicates that strawberries accounted 
for 15 percent of the increase; Irish 
potatoes, 20 percent; and eggs, 12 per- 
cent, In other words, price increases for 
these three commodities—strawberries, 
potatoes, and eggs—made up 47 percent 
of the entire rise in the parity ratio. 
These commodities, however, make up 
less than 10 percent of total cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings. Of course, 
the reason for higher prices for these 
three commodities is the shortage in 
supply. In the case of strawberries, 
these prices are for the new crop which 
is just beginning to come in, while in 
the case of potatoes, the fact that stor- 
age stocks are down 20 percent below 
March 1 figures coupled with weather 
damage to the new crop of potatoes is 
responsible. The increase in egg prices 
was caused by generally unfavorable 
weather conditions in Northern and 
Eastern States. 

Increase in the prices of meat animals 
accounted for 28 percent of the total 
increase in parity ratio. The fact is that 
slaughter at federally inspected plants of 
cattle during this period decreased 19 
percent; slaughter of calves dropped 4 
percent; hogs, 16 percent; and sheep, 14 
percent. These figures show the princi- 
pal reason for the increase in prices of 
meat animals. Meat animals account for 
about 29 percent of total cash income 
from farm marketings. 

The facts available indicate that price 
rises reported in this latest release are 
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the result of shortages of supplies, and 
not the result of expanded markets for 
these commodities. 

In addition, it is inconceivable to me 
that any action directed towards lower- 
ing of price supports in any way could 
be based on increased prices occurring in 
only 1 month under the stress of unusual 
shortages of supplies. 

Even a hasty reading of the Presi- 
dents veto message shows that the ad- 
ministration has definitely made up its 
mind to beat down farm prices even 
below the levels of this year, but above 
and beyond that is the fact that the Pres- 
ident has done again almost the same 
thing he did in 1956. 

Senators will recall that in 1956, Con- 
gress passed and sent to the White House, 
a stop-gap farm bill which would have 
supported farm prices for the basic 
commodities at 90 percent of parity for 
1 year only. The President vetoed this 
act, and in his veto message made much 
of the fact that the legislation involved 
an abandonment of the administration’s 
flexible price-support program. Yet, in 
almost the same breath, he, himself, 
abandoned the sliding scale, and in an 
unprecedented move announced an ar- 
bitrary high-level price support for the 
basics—a rigid price support—a 1-year 
price support, and—I might add—an 
election year price support. 

In this veto message, the President 
has, in a sense, done almost the same 
thing. 

He has vetoed the bill which froze 
acreage allotments for 1959 at the 1957 
levels. At the same time, he has held 
out a “carrot” to Congress and said that 
if we give Mr. Benson the authority he 
wants to fix support levels at between 60 
and 90 percent of parity, he, the Presi- 
dent, will see that, and I quote: 

Nineteen fifty-nine acreage allotments will 
be established at levels as high or higher 
than those prevailing in 1958. 


In other words, Mr. President, if Con- 
gress freezes acreage, it is terrible, but if 
the administration freezes acreage, it is 
constructive. 

Now, Mr. President, as to price sup- 
ports, the Chief Executive almost ignores 
these. He speaks in glittering general- 
ities of the prosperity farmers will enjoy 
if only Congress makes it possible for 
price supports to be further lowered. 
Therefore, Mr. President, we can only as- 
sume that the President wants lower 
prices. 

Now, let us take him at his own word. 
Let us assume that he gets what he 
wants. He has promised to give farmers 
at least the same acreage in 1959 as they 
had in 1958. Yet, he also says that price 
supports should be reduced. 

Given the same acreage and a lowered 
price support, it is obvious that farm in- 
come will be further reduced. There- 
fore, I am drawn inevitably to the sad 
conclusion that this administration 
doesn’t want to bolster farm prices— 
that it wants only to see farm prices fur- 
ther depressed. 

The President said in his veto message 
that the price of meat animals, for ex- 
ample, has remained reasonably stable 
and that since the price of meat is not 
supported, the experience of the livestock 
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industry offers support for his position 
that price supports depress, rather than 
assist, farm income. The President 
should know that the price of grain is 
supported. This factor alone has its 
stabilizing mark on the meat industry. 
In addition, the price of meat is receiving 
support under the program of Govern- 
ment purchases. As the record will 
show, when the price of pork or beef, for 
example, sag, the Department of Agricul- 
ture undertakes direct purchases in or- 
der to bolster the price of meat. 

In addition, as I have already stated, 
cattle marketings are much lighter this 
year due to the fact that ranchers are 
now restocking depleted herds—herds 
that were previously liquidated because 
of weather conditions. Now with the 
end of drought conditions along the 
Great Western Plains, the grass is be- 
ginning to grow again, and ranchers are 
once more able to use lands which lately 
were unusable. This is another good 
reason why the price of meat products 
has been firm—there has been a scarcity 
of good beef. 

There are two other points in the veto 
message which are of great importance. 
The first is the contention that lower 
farm prices mean lower consumer prices. 
This is not so. The record demonstrates 
that even while farm prices have been 
declining, food prices have been soaring 
to an alltime high. The share of the 
consumer's dollar received by farmers 
for a representative number of food 
items has been declining from around 
51 cents in 1948 to 40 cents today. 

The second point is somewhat more 
difficult to explain, and evidently the 
President either did not receive an ex- 
planation, or saw fit to ignore it. I refer 
to the fact that the bill he has vetoed 
has been described as a freeze. The 
bill was not a freeze, in the sense that 
it froze price supports and acreage at 
1957 levels. It merely provided that 
price supports and acreage could not 
drop below 1957 levels. In other words, 
all the bill did was place a floor beneath 
price supports and acreage. 

I am most hopeful, Mr. President, 
that over the Easter recess, while Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the other body 
are at home, their constituents will dis- 
cuss with them the President’s action. 
I am sure that if this is done, it will be 
possible to override the President’s veto. 
At any rate, I think the effort should be 
made. 

The President is wrong; the Congress 
is right. 

At this time, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a memorandum 
I have prepared, dealing with the Presi- 
dent’s veto message, be incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum referred to was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 
Today the President returned Senate Joint 
Resolution 162 to the Senate with a veto. 
He states that the resolution had many un- 
favorable points which compelled him to 
exercise his veto. 
Specifically he stated that: 
1. It would pile up more farm products in 
Government warehouses. My comment is 
that this short-term legislation could not 
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possibly have had any direct affect on in- 
creasing the amount of products that the 
Government would have to purchase, In the 
ease of dairy products, the Department of 
Agriculture, in its Dairy Situation release of 
February 1958, indicated that even with lower 
price supports production would increase. 
‘Therefore, Senate Joint Resolution 162 would 
have no impact here. Further, other than 
seasonal changes, there will be no reduction 
in the price of milk at retail. 

In the case of wheat the outlook for total 
planting as of March 18 was estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture at 56.5 mil- 
lion acres or 6.6 million acres more than that 
seeded for last year’s harvest, and production 
was estimated at 1,077 million bushels or 
130 million bushels over last year. Price 
supports for wheat at the lower level were 
announced last year. 

2. The President says that slightly higher 
prices will restrict the growth of markets. 
Everybody knows that the demand for farm 
products is inelastic and that increased con- 
sumption will come only as a result of a 
greater than proportionate reduction in 
prices, By reducing the price of wheat 22 
cents a bushel, it will result in little, if any, 
increase in consumption of wheat, and I say 
here and now that there will be no reduc- 
tion in the retail price of bread or other 
wheat products. 

3. The President states that agriculture is 
now in straitjacket controls. Of course we 
have controls. These are primarily acreage 
controls, and while acreage restrictions have 
been cumbersome in some instances, they 
were necessary if prices were to be supported. 
Furthermore, a reduction in prices as sug- 
gested by the President will not remove 
acreage controls. 

4. I do not agree that price supports for 
small operators have scant meaning. These 
price supports have many times been the 
difference between starvation and continued 
existence for small operators. 

5. Of course, transition to modern parity 
‘would have been held up but this would 
have been only for I year at the most. 

6. While it is true that winter wheat 
growers, who signed up under the 1958 acre- 
age reserve program, did so with the under- 
standing that price supports would be at 
$1.78, it was also true that these winter 
wheat producers would have benefited in the 
marketing of their crop by the increase in 
price supports. 

7. It is true that agricultural programs 
need revising, but less of the same program 
is not the answer, and a 1-year freeze in 
price supports and acreage allotments would 
have little effect on the long-time outlook 
for agriculture. The President states that 
the farm economy needs a thaw rather than 
a freeze. What he means is that farm prices 
should be lower than they presently are 
and that farmers should be satisfied with 
sustenance living while all sorts of devices 
are being advocated to bolster the national 
economy. 

8. The President states that improvements 
in farm legislation have occurred and have 
resulted in expansion of markets and 
greater opportunity for farm people to exer- 
cise their own sound judgment. He should 
know that the expansion of markets has 
been the result of expanded exports at prices 
which have been lower than domestic prices. 
And, in my humble judgment, farm people 
have always exercised their own sound judg- 
ment. 

9. The President emphasizes the fact that 
farm prices are higher today than they were 
last month or even a year ago. What he did 
not say was that 47 percent of the increase 
in the parity ratio this month was due to in- 
creased prices for strawberries, potatoes, and 
eggs, which constitute less than 10 percent 
of total cash receipts from farm markets. 
And, as I said before, higher prices were 
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caused by shortages rather than expanded 
markets. 

The President states that one of the big- 
gest problems in farming is the price-cost 
squeeze which harasses our farm people. To 
my knowledge neither the President nor the 
Secretary of Agriculture has ever proposed 
any method whatsoever of coping with this 
extremely serious problem. Their only rec- 
ommendation has been to lower farm prices. 

10. The President states “that a five-point 
program should be undertaken.” First, the 
President requests authority to increase 
acreage allotments up to 50 percent and to 
widen the range of price supports. What 
the President really wants is lower price sup- 
ports and he throws in the sop of increased 
allotments in order to make it attractive. 
He knows absolutely and unequiyocably that 
acreage allotments cannot be increased by 
50 percent without piling up surpluses such 
as this country has never known. 

Second, he asks for elimination of acreage 
allotments for corn; third, for abolishment of 
the escalator clause; fourth, for the extension 
of Public Law 480; and fifth, a shift in price 
supports for cotton to the average of the 
crop. It is the intention of our committee 
to consider all of these points as well as many 
others in the farm program which we hope 
to design within the next 2 months. The 
Secretary of Agriculture well knows that both 
Agriculture Committees of Congress are 
studying the overall farm program. This 
had nothing to do with Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 162. 

11. At this point, the President tries to 
make a deal with Congress. He says that 
if we make these changes than he will estab- 
lish acreage allotments as high or higher 
than those prevailing in 1958. He says to 
producers, “If you take a lower price, I will 
let you plant as much in 1959 as you did this 
year.” 

12. In the case of dairy products, he says 
that lower prices are better for farmers and 
if you take these lower prices, we will help 
you other ways. We will donate the surplus 
we take in because of increased production 
at lower prices to schools, charitable in- 
stitutions, and to needy persons, and that we 
will export what we cannot use at home. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nxu- 
BERGER in the chair). Without objection, 
the message from the President of the 
United States will lie on the table and will 
be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall not object to having the veto mes- 
sage lie on the table and printed in 
the Record; but I do object to the 
message. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to let the people of 
the United States know that I am dis- 
appointed and hurt because of the veto 
by the President of the farm joint 
resolution. 

I believe that if Mr. Benson knew a 
Jimson weed from a cotton stalk and if 
he knew some of the other commodities 
as well as he knows wool at the present 
time, he would take the same position in 
regard to the other commodities that he 
probably takes in regard to wool and 
the support of wool prices. 

If the President would only leave the 
golf links long enough to go into the 
cottonfields and mix and mingle with 
the farmers there; if he would also mix 
and mingle a little with the dairymen 
and would find out firsthand, from them, 
what the conditions are, and if he would 
only go to the tobacco farms and would 
see what the conditions there are, I be- 
lieve that today he would feel about the 
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way the farmers and the other people of 
South Carolina feel. 

The farmers and the other people of 
South Carolina are distressed and wor- 
ried because the cotton gins are closing 
throughout the cotton regions; I will 
vouch for that. They are closing in 
other States, too; I know that, for I 
have also been there. The crossroads 
stores also are closing, and there is seri- 
ous unemployment. In fact, the number 
of persons unemployed as of today, al- 
most equals the number of persons 
who have left the farms, so I am in- 
formed. Almost 6 million persons have 
left the farms during this administra- 
tion, and today approximately 6 million 
persons are unemployed because they 
cannot find jobs. 

Mr. President, the Legislature of South 
Carolina is worried about this situation. 
I hold in my hand two concurrent reso- 
lutions, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, listen to the first of the 
concurrent resolutions: 


To memorialize the President of the 
United States and the Congress to set aside 
the week of March 31 to April 5 as that time 
when all citizens will be urged to purchase 
their needs in order to restore the confidence 
of the American public in their economic 
development. 


The other concurrent resolution reads 
in part as follows: 


To memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation looking to the 
cancellation of all income taxes for a period 
of from 3 to 4 months of the next tax year. 


These two concurrent resolutions were 
passed by the House and Senate of the 
South Carolina Legislature; and I wish 
to have them printed in the RECORD at 
the request of myself and the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
‘THURMOND]. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolutions were received, appro- 
priately referred, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
President of the United States and the 
Congress to set aside the week of March 
31 to April 5 as that time when all citizens 
will be urged to purchase their needs in 
order to restore the confidence of the 
American public in their economic sta- 
bility 
“Whereas the United States is experienc- 

ing a business recession which threatens to 

affect adversely the economic stabilization 
of the country; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that this is an unfortunate state of mind 
with which the citizens have permitted 
themselves to become imbued; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that the continuing of prosperous business 
conditions is absolutely certain if the confi- 
dence of the public in the soundness of Amer- 
ican economy can be restored; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that if the President of the United States 
and the Congress will set aside a week dur- 
ing which the public will be urged to make 
every reasonable expenditure for necessities 
of the home and business within their finan- 
cial means, that the greatest possible stimu- 
lus to business will result and the lagging 
confidence of the American public will be 
restored: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Congress 
be memorialized to set aside the week of 
March 31 to April 5 as a time when the 
American public will be urged to purchase 
all of the necessities commensurate with 
their financial means in order to stimulate 
business and restore the confidence of the 
American public in its economy; be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be memorialized to influence 
the newspapers and radio commentators 
against giving adverse publicity to our lag- 
ging economy and that they be urged to 
point out that the only thing that is needed 
to stem the tide is confidence and the abo- 
lition of fear; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Clerk of each House in the 
Congress of the United States, to each 
United States Senator from South Carolina, 
and to each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from South Carolina in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

To the Committee on Finance: 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to enact 

legislation looking to the cancellation of 

all income taxes for a period of from 3 to 

4 months of the next tax year 

“Whereas the United States and the world 
are experiencing a business recession which 
threatens to effect adversely the economic 
stabilization of the entire country; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that the continuing of prosperous business 
conditions is absolutely certain if the confi- 
dence of the American people can be main- 
tained in the soundness of the business 
economy; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that the means to this end are found in the 
placing of more available cash in the hands 
of the public with which to purchase the 
articles offered for sale; and 

“Whereas, the general assembly believes 
that the most efficacious method of accom- 
plishing this end and to place more cash in 
the hands of the public is by the reducing of 
taxes; and 

“Whereas the general assembly believes 
that the most direct road to this end is 
through the cancellation of all income taxes 
due the Federal Government and scheduled 
to be withheld by employers for a period of 
from 3 to 4 months during the next taxable 
year. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby memori- 
alized to enact suitable legislation looking to 
the cancellation of income taxes due the 
Federal Government for a period of from 8 
to 4 months during the next taxable year; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Clerks of both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States, to each 
United States Senator from South Carolina 
and to each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States from South Carolina.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is the final day before the cut in dairy 
farmers’ prices which has been ordered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture is sched- 
uled to go into effect. 

I have in my hand the veto message 
of the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am sure the motives 
of the President are excellent. I have 
always assumed that to be true. I am 


sure the President always has been pa- 


triotic, and his motives are moral and 
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decent. He is, of course, interested in 
the welfare of farmers. But the Presi- 
dent of the United States is just plain 
wrong. He is ill advised. He is mis- 
taken. 

There are two items, however, which I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate. First, is the fact that all the 
President really recommends for the 
long term is the kind of program he pre- 
viously recommended in the Presidential 
message delivered to the Senate in Jan- 
uary. It is a program which would seek 
to return price supports to 60 percent of 
parity. Second, the message has been 
written in a complete vacuum, without 
any recognition of the fact that we are 
in a recession—in an economic slump— 
which seems to be getting worse instead 
of better. 

I can think of nothing more unwise, 
Mr. President, than to further slash the 
purchasing power of farmers at the very 
time when we are all so tremendously 
concerned about restoring and increasing 
purchasing power in order to evade the 
disaster of a major depression. 

Farmers represent a vital segment of 
our economy—far out of proportion to 
the number of people actually engaged 
in farming. Their major expenditures 
are not for personal consumption, but 
for production supplies and equipment. 

United States agriculture is the larg- 
est user of petroleum in the world. 
American farmers buy 14.8 billion gal- 
lons per year—more than any one of 
the three United States military services. 
This is more than any other American 
industry. 

American farmers use up more fin- 
ished steel each year than is required 
for all the new passenger cars con- 
structed in any year except 1955. The 
total consumption of steel by American 
farmers was 6% million tons in 1957. 

American farmers buy enough rubber 
to put tires on nearly six million cars a 
year—320 million pounds last year. 

American farmers buy 25 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity—more than the 
combined cities of Chicago, Detroit, 
Houston, Baltimore, and Boston. 

American farmers produce 65 percent 
of all the raw materials used in the 
United States. More than one-third of 
all employment stems from agriculture— 
on farms, in producing supplies, services, 
and equipment for farms, and in proc- 
essing and marketing farm products. 

Farmers net incomes have been driven 
down by 20 percent in the past 5 years. 
I can think of nothing more senseless and 
unfair, Mr. President, than to continue 
the cruel squeeze on our farmers at the 
very time that we are taking action in 
many other sectors of our economy to 
rebuild confidence, restore purchasing 
power, and expand the buying power of 
our people. 

A POLITICAL PROMISE TO AMERICAN FARMERS— 
SPOKEN AND BROKEN 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when the President followed the advice 
of Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son and vetoed the measure to freeze 
crop price supports for just a year it was 
another blow to the farm families who al- 
ready are receiving too little for the food 
they raise. A recent hearing before a 
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House Appropriations Subcommittee 
showed that of every food dollar the 
housewife spends, only 40 cents goes to 
the farmer and 60 cents goes to the mid- 
dlemen. I certainly have no quarrel with 
the middlemen for receiving a fair re- 
turn on their investment. But I ques- 
tion a system where the man who pro- 
duces the food gets far less for his work 
and his investment than the man in the 
middle of the line. Statistics show that 
the profits of some major chains have 
increased over 200 percent in the last 5 
years, while the farmers’ share of the 
food dollar has declined. 

Mr. President, as President Eisenhower 
made his decision on our bill to hold 
price supports on farm products at their 
current level, I regret that he failed to 
follow his own promise to the farm peo- 
ple. All of us must recall his famous 
campaign speech to farmers at the 
plowing contest at Kasson, Minn., on 
September 6, 1952, in which he said: 

And here, without any “ifs” or “buts” I 
gay to you that I stand behind—and the 
Republican Party stands behind—the price- 
support laws now on the books, * All I 
know of farmers convinces me that they 
would rather earn their fair share than to 
have it as a Government handout. And a 
fair share is not merely SC percent of parity— 
it is full parity. 


For the sake of the farm families and 
the good of the general economy of this 
Nation, I wish that the President, with- 
out any “ifs” or “buts,” had taken the 
same stand that he pledged to take. It is 
tragic at this critical point, that he 
turned his back on the American farmer, 
and created additional unemployment 
when over 5 million men and women are 
hunting jobs. It was the small farmers 
of the United States, and not merely a 
candidate for office, who were plowed 
under by a promise at Kasson. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I just heard the 
distinguished Senator from Texas refer 
to a speech delivered in Minnesota. He 
also said it was made by a candidate for 
office. I was wondering who the can- 
didate was, in light of the veto message 
we received this morning. The veto 
message has no similarity whatever to 
the speech which was delivered in Minne- 
sota. What was the candidate’s name? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In response to 
the inquiry of the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, I was trying to draw a 
comparison between the candidate of 
1952 and the officeholder of 1958. Of 
course I was referring to the present oc- 
cupant of the Presidency. I was re- 
gretting that he should listen to his 
advisers instead of listening to a play- 
back of a speech he made in Minnesota, 
I wish someone had made a tape record- 
ing of his speech so that it could be 
played back to him. 

I served under the President in the 
European theater during the war. I ad- 
mire him as a great leader, and also per- 
sonally. I cannot understand why he 
lets his super advisers screen him so 
much from the people. 

When I knew him he was always in- 
formed of what was going on at the front. 
I wish he knew what was going on at 
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the economic front in this country. I 
served as a staff officer of an infantry 
division, and I always found that he 
knew what was going on. If he knew 
what was going on at the economic front, 
we would have had his signature of ap- 
proval instead of his veto. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I, too, 
regret that the President has seen fit to 
veto Senate Joint Resolution 162, to 
maintain farm price supports this year 
at not less than the 1957 level. Never- 
theless, I think it is unfortunate that 
some of those who supported the resolu- 
tion have taken this occasion to ascribe 
to the President ulterior motives against 
the interest of the farm population of the 
United States. 

I think it well that I make my own 
position clear now. When the matter 
next comes before the Senate I expect to 
vote as I did originally—that is, to over- 
ride the veto. However, I think it unfor- 
tunate that the discussion of this farm 
measure, commenced as one in the inter- 
est of farmers and nonpolitical, has de- 
teriorated into a political issue. 

At the time the two measures were be- 
fore the Senate, one of these resolutions 
would have maintained supports for 
dairy products. A few minutes after the 
first joint resolution, freezing support 
prices on all agricultural products had 
been passed, the opposing side saw fit to 
approve, and I believe defeat, the similar 
resolution which would have maintained 
existing support prices on dairy products. 

Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss 
that issue. I shall probably do that 
later, when the matter comes before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my full agreement with what 
the Senator from Kentucky has said 
about the farm measure and the veto 
of the President. I firmly believe the 
President and Secretary Benson are on 
sound ground, and that in the long run 
the veto will prove to be a wise one, in- 
deed, and in the interest of the farmers. 

I wish to point out millions of farm- 
ers in the United States who produce 
cattle and sheep for food and also pro- 
duce fruits and vegetables, do not re- 
ceive any help whatsoever under legis- 
lation providing price supports, and 
they will be pleased not to have a contin- 
uation against them of as much dis- 
crimination as there has been in the past. 

Mr. COOPER. Perhaps the Senator 
did not hear my remarks in their en- 
tirety. What I was saying was that I 
regretted the disposition of some Mem- 
bers of the Senate to ascribe to the 
President, because of his veto, a purpose 
to drive down farmers’ incomes. 

I said that on my own behalf, I re- 
gretted the veto message had been sent 
to the Congress, and that I intended to 
maintain the position I had taken when 
the bill was before the Senate. I said 
further, that if a vote was taken, I would 
vote to override the veto. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I only 
heard a portion of the Senator's state- 
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ment, and I thought that was the posi- 
tion he took. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. 

Mr. WATKINS. With the explana- 
tion just made by the Senator from 
Kentucky in mind my position then is 
contrary to the position taken by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I intend to 
vote as I voted before. I shall vote to 
sustain the veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is compelled to inform the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky that 3 minutes have 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Kentucky may be permitted 3 more 
minutes and that I may ask him a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice in the 
President's veto message he states: 

We must continue in the direction which 
the Congress set in 1954 and endorsed in 
1956 — changes in the direction of greater op- 
portunity for adjustments made necessary 
by our ever-changing agriculture. 


We followed the President’s sugges- 
tion, as well as the recommendation of 
Secretary Benson, in 1956. Now we are 
being asked to change it all; the admin- 
istration wants to further depreciate 
prices by lowering the minimum support 
level from 75 percent of parity to 60 
percent of parity, is that not true? 

Mr. COOPER. That is substantially 
correct. I will say to my friend from 
Louisiana that what I have said had no 
reference to his statement or his posi- 
tion. I have always found the Senator 
to be objective and fair in every matter. 
He always speaks his convictions, hon- 
estly and without bias. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee had been ap- 
pointed a manager on the part of the 
House at the conference of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 9821) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, vice Mr. Jones of 
Alabama, excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 3262) to authorize certain 
activities by the Armed Forces in sup- 
port of the VIII Olympic Winter Games, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 9655. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
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pose of exhibition at the Oregon State Cen- 
tennial Exposition and International Trade 
Fair to be held at Portland, Oreg., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9917. An act to continue the tem- 
porary suspension of duty on certain 
alumina and bauxite; 

H. R. 10112. An act to make permanent 
the existing privilege of free importation 
of guar seed; 

H. R. 11019. An act to permit articles 
imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Kentucky State 
Fair, to be held at Louisville, Ky., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to include Massa- 
chusetts among the States which are per- 
mitted to divide their retirement systems 
into two parts so as to obtain social security 
coverage, under State agreement, for only 
those State and local employees who desire 
such coverage; 

H. R. 11407. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing provisions of law relating 
to the free importation of personal and 
household effects brought into the United 
States under Government orders; 

H. J. Res. 451. Joint resolution authorizing 
the 10ist Airborne Division Association to 
erect a memorial in the District of Columbia; 
and 

H. J. Res. 556. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the California 
International Trade Fair and Industrial Ex- 
position, Los Angeles, Calif., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 233) favoring 
Congressional recognition of the Na- 
tional Railroad Museum to be located at 
Green Bay, Wis., in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1082. An act for the relief of Katina 
Apostolou; 

S. 2062. An act for the relief of Yasna 
Trevizan; 

S. 2124. An act for the relief of Tasia J. 
Somas; 

H. R. 5822. An act to amend section 406 
(b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 with 
respect to the reinvestment by air carriers 
of the proceeds from the sale or other dis- 
position of certain operating property and 
equipment; and 

H. R. 8268. An act to amend section 512 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 9655. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Oregon State Cen- 
tennial Exposition and International Trade 
Fair to be held at Portland, Oreg., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9917. An act to continue the tempo- 
rary suspension of duty on certain alumina 
and bauxite; 
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H. R. 10112. An act to make permanent 
the existing privilege of free importation of 
guar seed; 

H. R. 11019. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Kentucky State 
Fair, to be held at Louisville, Ky., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to include Massachu- 
setts among the States which are permitted 
to divide their retirement systems into two 
parts so as to obtain social-security coverage, 
under State agreement, for only those State 
and local employees who desire such cover- 
age; 
rl. R. 11407. An act to extend for 2 years 
the existing provisions of law relating to the 
free importation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States under 
Government orders; and 

H. J. Res. 556. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the California 
International Trade Fair and Industrial Ex- 
position, Los Angeles, Calif., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 11574. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11645. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

H. J. Res. 451. Joint resolution authorizing 
the 101st Airborne Division Association to 
erect a memorial in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 233) favoring Congressional recog- 
nition,of the National Railroad Museum 
to be located at Green Bay, Wis., was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Whereas the American railroad has been of 
incalculable importance to the growth and 
development of our Nation in time of peace 
and a major factor in her defense in time of 
war; and 

Whereas there has been established at 
Green Bay, Wis., the National Railroad Mu- 
seum whose purpose is to afford recognition 
in perpetuity to the role of the American 


railroad in our Nation’s early history by pre- 


serving the railroad rolling stock and other 
memorabilia of the age of steam; and 

Whereas the city of Green Bay has do- 
nated a site for the buildings and exhibits 
to be erected as part of the National Rail- 
road Museum, and the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, an official State agency, 
has undertaken the responsibility of devel- 
oping and operating the National Rallroad 
Museum; and 

Whereas there has been donated or pledged 
to the National Railroad Museum early and 
rare steam locomotives, other rolling stock, 
printed material, photographs, broadsides 
and ephemera, including the Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., collection, thus insuring its place as a 
center for the preservation of significant 
physical evidence of American railroading’s 
early history; and 

Whereas the National Railroad Museum, 
as an educational institution of major sig- 
nificance to all Americans in its portrayal of 
the development of the American railroad 
and the lives of the inventors, managers, in- 
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vestors and workers who created the ties 
of steel that bind our country together, is of 
national interest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby recognizes the National Railroad Mu- 
seum as a memorial to the individuals who 
built and ran our early American railroads 
and as a fitting and valuable institution for 
the collection and preservation of the me- 
morabilia of the age of steam locomotion; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States shall be 
put to no expense by the approval of this 
concurrent resolution. 


MISTAKES OF MR. WARREN 
OLNEY III 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise to a question of personal privilege, 
and to call to the attention of the Senate 
a passage contained in an address deliv- 
ered by Warren Olney III, then Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United 
States, to the conference of barristers 
of the State bar of California, at Mon- 
terey, Calif., on October 3, 1957. The 
address was inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Monday, March 24, 
1958 by the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KuUcHEL], commencing on 
page 5090. The address contains a re- 
markable paragraph—remarkable in the 
unwarranted inference it seems to im- 
part, and remarkable in the lack of 
knowledge it displays. On page 5092 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date 
Mr. Olney is quoted as follows in refer- 
ence to sections 332 and 334 of title 10, 
United States Code, the statutes relied 
upon by President Eisenhower as au- 
thority for calling out the troops at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.: 

There is nothing old about this statute 
and nothing new about its principle. The 
statutes to which I have just referred were 
revised and reenacted as recently as 1956. It 
is not without interest to note that the sub- 
committee of the Senate that approved this 
language was headed by Senator JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, while the chairman 
of the full committee which unanimously 
approved its passage was presided over by 
Senator James O. EASTLAND, of Mississippi. 
It passed both Houses without objection. 


This paragraph is so at variance with 
fact, and is so filled with indefensible in- 
nuendo as to call into question the mo- 
tive of the individual who made it. 

In the first place, the enactment in 
1956 to which Mr. Olney referred was, 
in fact, the codification of all of the 
military laws existing as of a given time. 
As any person learned in the law 
knows, codification does not amount to 
approval of any law. A codification 
only sets forth in one document all the 
existing law on a given subject without 
any change in substance—I repeat: 
without any change in substance—of 
such law. Therefore, contrary to the 
inference inherent in the Olney state- 
ment that codification meant that any 
member of the committee approved of 
this law, it meant only that we were will- 
ing to assemble all the law into one 
document. The chairman of the sub- 
committee and the chairman of the full 
committee, with the concurrence of the 
other members of the committee, only 
approved and reported the codification, 
regardless of the law contained therein, 
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and that is perfectly consistent with the 
purpose of any codification. 

The only other alternative would have 
been to delete from the codification sec- 
tions 332 and 334 of title 10 of the United 
States Code, referred to by Mr. Olney, 
in which case they still would have been 
the law, uncodified. The Judiciary 
Committee had no authority whatso- 
ever, in any way, to change the sub- 
stance of any section or of any law con- 
tained in the codification of 1956, and, 
therefore, whether or not any given Sen- 
ator agreed with the basic law involved 
in the codification was of no import. 
He was bound to accept existing law in 
a proper codification. We all know that 
if there is to be any change in substan- 
tive law, it must be done by Congress 
through the committee having jurisdic- 
tion—in this case the Armed Services 
Committee. 

In order that the nature of a codifi- 
cation may be determined definitely, 
without reliance upon my interpretation 
thereof or the interpretation of Mr. 
Olney, I submit the legal definition of 
the word “codification” which appears 
in Black's Law Dictionary, third edition, 
and is as follows: 

Codification. Process of collecting and ar- 
ranging the laws of a country or State into 
a code, 1. e., into a complete system of posi- 
tive law, scientifically ordered, and promul- 
gated by legislative authority. 


In case there are those who may be 
curious as to why I rise to make this 
statement in regard to Mr. Olmey’s ad- 
dress, I wish to state that I do.so because 
I was a member of the subcommittee 
handling the codification to which Mr. 
Olney referred. It is true that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
was the chairman of that subcommittee 
and the Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
EasTLAND] the chairman of the full com- 
mittee. However, as a member of the 
standing Subcommittee on Revision and 
Codification of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I was the acting chairman of 
that subcommittee during the considera- 
tion of this codification and, as such, 
conducted the hearings and processed 
the legislation during its consideration 
by the subcommittee, the full commit- 
tee, and on the Senate floor. This was 
at the express request of the Senator 
from Arkansas, who was so busy with 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions that he could not give time and at- 
tention to this bill. 

The Senator from Arkansas asked me 
to serve as acting chairman, and he 
naturally, under the circumstances, con- 
ferred upon me the full and absolute 
duties of chairman. There was no un- 
derstanding, no restriction, and no sug- 
gestion of any attempt to control the 
action of the acting chairman. I say this 
because I want it clearly understood that 
what was done in that subcommittee by 
the chairman of the subcommittee was 
done by me and not by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]; neither was 
it done in any way by the chairman of 
the full committee, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. I was as 
free to act with respect to any sugges- 
tions coming from the chairman of the 
full committee as I was with respect to 
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suggestions coming from the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

During the entire period of our con- 
sideration, no question was ever raised 
by any person as to whether or not the 
sections referred to by Mr. Olney were 
improper for codification. This is true, 
so far as I know, of the action on the 
House side. 

In order to set the record straight, I 
should like to relate in detail the history 
of this legislation and my participation 
in the consideration of the codification. 

The sections to which Mr. Olney re- 
ferred are a portion of H. R. 7049 of the 
84th Congress, a bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 10 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Armed Forces,” 
and title 32 of the United States Code, 
entitled “National Guard.” ‘This bill 
passed the House on August 1, 1955, and 
was referred to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on August 2, 1955. Subse- 
quent thereto, in the second session of 
the 84th Congress, notice was published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
7, 1956, by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on Revision and Codification [Mr. 
McCLELLan] advising any and all inter- 
ested parties of the consideration of this 
proposed legislation by the subcommit- 
tee. A copy of that notice is as follows: 
Norice CONCERNING H. R. 7049, an Act To 

Revise, CODIFY, AND ENACT INTO Law TITLE 

10 oF THE UNITED STATES CODE, ENTITLED 

“ARMED FORCES,’ AND TITLE 32 OF THE 

UNITED STATES Cope, ENTITLED “NATIONAL 

GUARD” 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the standing subcommittee on Revision 
and Codification of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I desire to give notice that the 
subcommittee now has under consideration 
H. R. 7049, 84th Congress, Ist session, and 
the accompanying report thereon, House Re- 
port No. 970, regarding the revision and codi- 
fication of laws relating to Armed Forces, 
having passed the House of Representatives 
on August 1, 1955. Such revision deals with 
title 10, United States Code, entitled “Armed 
Forces,” and title 32, United States Code, 
entitled “National Guard.” 

The purpose of this notice is to advise any 
and all interested parties of the consideration 
of this legislation by the subcommittee and 
that the subcommittee desires to have any 
statements or comments relating to the pro- 
posed legislation. The subcommittee realizes 
that the enactment of such a codification is 
a project of great magnitude and that a codi- 
fication is limited to the revision and codifi- 
cation of existing law only, so that there will 
be no change in the statutes under discus- 
sion as they now exist. The statements or 
comments requested are for the purpose of 
allowing any and all persons to express a 
view as to whether or not in the proposed 
legislation, H. R. 7049, there has been a 
change in existing law. 

- The subcommittee desires that such state- 

ments or comments be forwarded to the Sub- 
committee on Revision and Codification of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, room 424, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., 
on or before March 28, 1956. 

The subcommittee consists of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], and myself, 
as chairman. 


I desire particularly to call attention 
to the fact that throughout the entire 
processing of this legislation, time and 
time again, reference was made to the 
fact that the codification was limited to 
existing law exclusively and was in no 
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sense the enactment of anything new or 
substantively different from existing law. 
I again call attention to the statement 
in the notice: 

The subcommittee realizes that the en- 
actment of such a codification is a project 
of great magnitude and that a codification 
is limited to the revision and codification of 
existing law only, so that there will be no 
change in the statutes under discussion as 
they now exist. 


Let me add that it would have been 
impossible to amend the laws, as I have 
said before, without having had any 
proposed amendments sent to the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over the spe- 
cific laws and the specific matters to 
which they referred. The bill came to 
the Judiciary Committee solely because 
it related to codification of the law, a 
matter under the jurisdiction of that 
committee. 

Subsequent to the above-mentioned 
notice, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee again published a notice in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on May 28, 1956, 
setting the date for a hearing on this 
proposed legislation. This notice is as 
follows: 

Notice oF HEARING ON H. R. 7049, Coprrr- 
CATION AND ENACTMENT ĪNTO LAW OF TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, ENTITLED “ARMED 
FORCES,” AND TITLE 32, UNITED STATES CODE, 
ENTITLED "NATIONAL GUARD” 

Mr. MoCLxLLax. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Standing Subcommittee on Revision 
and Codification of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Friday, 
June 1, 1956, at 10:30 a. m., in Room 424, 
Senate Office Building, on H. R. 7049, to re- 
vise, codify, and enact into law, title 10 of 
the United States Code, entitled “Armed 
Forces,” and title 32 of the United States 
Code, entitled “National Guard.” At the 
indicated time and place all persons inter- 
ested in the proposed legislation may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]; the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], and myself, 
chairman, 


At that point, as acting chairman of 
the subcommittee, I took over, presided 
at the hearing on June 1, 1956, and 
processed this measure throughout its 
life in the committee and in the Senate. 

On June 22, 1956, as acting chairman 
of the subcommittee, I reported the bill, 
with amendments, to the full committee. 
On July 9, 1956, the full committee or- 
dered the bill reported to the Senate. As 
acting chairman of the subcommittee, I 
reported the bill to the Senate. Such 
reporting appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 102, part 9, page 12063. 

On July 23, 1956, the bill was debated 
on the floor of the Senate. As acting 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of the bill, and as the Senator who re- 
ported the bill to the Senate, I handled 
the bill on the floor of the Senate. My 
remarks in regard to the bill appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, 
part 10, page 13944. In order to show 
that at all times no member of the 
committee or the Senate ever had 
reason to consider this codification or 
the sections referred to by Mr. Olney as 
anything other than a codification of 
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existing law, I quote a portion of that 
statement: 


Mr. President, I wish it clearly understood 
that no change of substantive law is in- 
cluded in this measure, It is a codification— 
that is to say, a restatement—of all the 
Armed Forces statutes, beginning with the 
earliest enactments the committee could find, 
and extending to modern times. No new law 
has been written into this measure; it is 
simply a restatement of existing law, with 
the elimination of laws which have become 
obsolete because the conditions to which 
they applied no longer exist, and changes 
of words made necessary in order to make 
the meaning clear. 

As an added safeguard, section 49 of the 
bill specifically states that it is the legisla- 
tive purpose of the bill to restate the existing 
law without changing it in substance. So 
this provision by its terms and its necessary 
interpretation makes it impossible to con- 
strue anything in this measure as a sub- 
stantive change of law. 

It expresses the well-established principle 
of statutory interpretation that a codifica- 
tion bill is a continuation of the source law, 
without substantive change, except where 
Congress clearly shows intent to do other- 
wise. The committee report reaffirms the 
fact that no substantive change is intended. 


It should be absolutely and unequivo- 
cally clear at this point that no member 
of the subcommittee, no member of the 
committee, or no Member of the Senate 
gave any approval to any substantive 
law contained in the codification as 
might be inferred from the inaccurate 
and irresponsible statement of Mr. 
Olney. There was approval of gather- 
ing together, into one title the laws re- 
lating to the armed services. But as 
to any approval, inferential or other- 
wise, of the merits of any particular 
substantive law contained in the codifi- 
cation, the answer is “no,” 

In addition to all the foregoing, any 
person who would have taken the time 
to peruse the Senate committee report 
in regard to this bill, which is Senate 
Report No. 2484, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, would have found the following 
statement on page 15 of that report: 

On October 23, 1950, the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense directed the preparation of 
a four-part title. It assigned to the Joint 
Army-Air Force Statutory Revision Group, 
with such help as the Navy group could 
spare, the responsibility for preparing the 
general subtitle in addition to the subtitles 
relating to the Army and Air Force. The 
directive made it clear that the proposed 
title was to restate existing law without 
substantive change, 


Again, on page 19 of that report, it is 
stated: 


The object of the new titles has been to 
restate existing law, not to make new law. 
Consistently with the general plan of the 
United States Code, the pertinent provisions 
of law have been freely reworded and rear- 
ranged, subject to every precaution against 
disturbing existing rights, privileges, duties, 
or functions, Adherence to the substance 
of existing law, however, has not always 
meant adherence to the letter of the statute, 
Where court decisions, opinions of officials 
such as the Attorney General or the Comp- 
troller General, executive orders, regulations, 
or well-established administrative practice 
have established authoritative interpreta- 
tions clarifying ambiguities in the law, the 
text has been reworded to express those in- 
terpretations. These changes have been ex- 
plained in the applicable revision notes. 
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Again referring to the hearings in re- 
gard to this bill, let me quote the state- 
ment of Mr. Mansfield D. Sprague, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense, who testified before the Subcom- 
mittee. He testified as follows: 

I will not attempt to explore with you the 
many technical aspects of H. R. 7049. My 
main purpose is to give you the fullest pos- 
sible assurance that the act does no more 
than restate the substance of existing law. 
It prunes away the dead law, it rearranges 
the live law, and it clarifies language, but its 
passage will only enact new substantive law. 


Again, as appears on page 6 of the 
printed hearings, I addressed questions 
to Mr. Sprague; and the following are 
the questions and his answers: 

May I ask you, Mr. Sprague, whether it is 
clear, you want to make it clear that you 
have satisfied yourselves that in the prepara- 
tion of this codification the strictest care 
has been given to prevent the appearance 
anywhere in the document of new law? 

Mr. SPRAGUE. Yes, sir. 

Senator O'Manonry. This is strictly a 
codification of existing law; no changes have 
been made? 

Mr. Spracur. That is my opinion, sir. 

Senator O"MaHoney. And you have taken 
the necessary steps to satisfy yourselves that 
that is the case? 

Mr. Spracue. I have discussed it on many 
occasions with Dr. Dickerson. He has 
brought to my attention a number of ques- 
tions that have come up. I have considered 
them myself and the previous General Coun- 
sels of the Department of Defense, Mr. Hen- 
sel and Governor Brucker, who is now Secre- 
tary of the Army, did likewise in the orig- 
inal codification which was submitted to the 
House of Representatives. I believe I can 
state for them also that it was their opinion 
as General Counsels of the Department of 
Defense, as it is mine, that the present act 
which is before you works no substantive 
change in the law. 


Furthermore, let me call attention to 
another passage in the hearings, which 
should have been evident to anyone who 
took the time to study this matter. On 
page 5 of the hearing appears a letter 
from Charles E. Wilson, then Secretary 
of Defense, to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the chairman 
of the committee, which stated in part 
as follows: 

The act is purely a codification act since 
it makes no substantive change in existing 
law. 


There is on file with the committee 
a memorandum of the work of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Codification, of the 
Department of Defense; and it shows in 
detail how the sections referred to were 
dealt with by that committee. One 
paragraph from that memorandum 
which I deem to be in line with my 
remarks is as follows: 

In making such changes in language the 
codifiers were careful not to disturb sensi- 
tive phrases and terms of art. For example, 
such phrases as “unlawful obstructions, 
combinations, or assemblages” and “by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings” were 
left intact. In short, the goal was to pro- 
duce the clearest and simplest statement 
that could be made without making even a 
slight change in substance, 


This clearly shows that there can be 
no inference that the bill referred to by 
Mr. Olney was anything other than a 
codification of existing law. 
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The legislation in 1956 referred to by 
Mr. Olney, therefore, was a codification 
or gathering together in one place of 
existing law on the subject matter, and 
was not in any sense an expression of 
approval of the substantive law con- 
tained in any title, subtitle, chapter, or 
section of the entire codification. That 
was not the prerogative of the Com- 
mittee. 

It appears that, aside from Senators 
and Representatives involved in this 
codification, persons outside the Con- 
gress were aware that this matter was 
a codification, and a codification only, 
and that there was no change in the 
substantive law, nor was any change in- 
tended. 

It is amazing, to me, that a responsible 
official of the United States Government 
could not have the same perception as 
to the mechanics of a codification as did 
every other person I know of who was 
connected with this matter. To say or 
infer that a Senator or anyone who 
passed on this legislation approved of 
the substantive law contained therein, 
is, in its most favorable light, an ex- 
pression of a complete lack of knowledge 
and understanding of the subject. 

I cannot understand how any person 
having any knowledge of the process by 
which this codification was handled or 
having any knowledge of laws and court 
decisions dealing with codification can 
make a statement which directly leads 
to the inferential conclusion that any 
Senator approved of the basic law con- 
tained in a codification, when the abso- 
lute fact is that the substantive law is 
of no concern to any Senator but that 
he is only concerned with the fact that 
the codification correctly states existing 
law. 

I dislike to feel obliged to challenge 
the accuracy of statements made by offi- 
cials of the United States Government, 
but in this instance the inaccuracies are 
so pronounced and the inferences so un- 
justified that I fee] it my duty to clarify 
immediately any misleading statements 
in regard to this subject. 

Mr. President, let me say that I know 
that the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. KucHEL] is absent from the Senate 
today. On last Friday I telephoned him, 
when my attention was called to the 
statement made by Mr. Olney; and at 
that time I advised the Senator from 
California that I would make this state- 
ment today in the Senate. 


PROCEDURE DURING MORNING 
HOUR 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am sure 
the visitors in the gallery who have been 
patiently listening for the past 2 hours 
wonder what goes on in the Senate. 
They wonder, first of all, because they 
cannot hear very well. On several occa- 
sions I have tried to have installed in 
the Senate apparatus to enable the vis- 
itors in the gallery to hear what is said 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Of course, during the morning hour 
anything from soup to nuts can be placed 
in the Recorv, and that has occurred 
today. In view of the fact that this is 
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an election year, such procedure is easy 
to understand. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Scorr in the chair). 
Wisconsin. 


(Mr. 
The Senator from 


RELATIONS WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
today the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHErs] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
addressed the Senate on the subject of 
the relations between the United States 
and South America. 

This morning it was my privilege to 
hear, in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, a very remarkable report on the 
relations of the United States with 
South America. The report was made 
by Mr. Rubottom, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs. 

In the course of his statement, Mr. 
Rubottom said: 


In the last few years there have been some 
significant and encouraging developments. 
The trend are toward constitutionality and 
political democracy, all of them taking form 
without intervention or prodding from the 
outside. The Organization of American 
States has established a system of coopera- 
titon for security and welfare that strength- 
ens our faith in multilateral organs. We 
have seen it solve some difficult hemisphere 
political problems. The American Republics 
also seek mutually acceptable solutions to 
their common economic problems, as was 
demonstrated by the Economic Conference 
of the Organization of American States 
which met in Buenos Aires last August. At 
that Conference the Ministers of Finance 
or Economy of the American Republics de- 
fined more sharply the problems, discussed 
possible solutions, and made assignments for 
further studies designed to develop formulas 
and policies to permit expansion of their 
economic development. In the matter of se- 
curity, our military relations with Latin 
America fall within the framework of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro, in 1947, 
which establishes the principle that an at- 
tack by any state against an American 
state shall be considered as an attack 
against all the American states. 


A little later he said: 


Latin America is still in the midst of an 
economic and social revolution, Despite its 
large population and the availability of ex- 
tensive natural resources, most Latin Ameri- 
can nations are unable to finance this prog- 
ress from their own financial resources. 
While relying mainly on private enterprise, 
the United States recognizes that there is at 
preseñt a gap in their requirements which 
needs to be filled if the obstacles to economic 
progress, which apply in varying degrees to 
most countries of the area, are to be over- 
come. There are deficits in the production 
of food and fuel; there are shortages of power 
and transportation facilities; health and edu- 
cation facilities are often inadequate; there 
is a shortage of administrative and manage- 
rial personnel, and excessive economic na- 
tionalism and rigid social systems are all too 
prevalent in some places. There is need for 
sound long-term official loans in many sec- 
tors, and we have told the peoples of Latin 
America that we shall do our best through 
the Export-Import Bank to satisfy their needs 
for sound development where capital is not 
available on reasonable terms from private 
sources or from the IBRD. The new Devel- 
opment Loan Fund is open to Latin America, 
and a number of proposals are now under 
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study. In addition, we are making local cur- 
rency loans from the proceeds of the sale of 
United States surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties. 


Mr. President, at this point let me say 
that the economic and social revolution 
in South America is one thing President 
Eisenhower has not been blamed for up 
to date. Of course, the fact that coffee 
prices have dropped so greatly is another 
thing President Eisenhower has not been 
blamed for up to date. But there is no 
telling what is coming next from our am- 
bitious friends. 

All of us are aware that at the present 
time there is an overproduction of auto- 

mobiles. That is another thing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not been blamed 
for, up to date, but the election will not 
take plaee until November. 

Of course, inasmuch as this is an 
election year, there are a few matters 
President Eisenhower is not blamed for 
by some persons. Efforts to blame the 
President are always provoked by dis- 
cussions such as the one which oc- 
curred a few minutes ago on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Let me say that there are a number 
of other matters which, thus far, the 
President has not been blamed for, but 
be patient. 

VETO OF THE FARM JOINT RESOLUTION 


I voted for the farm joint resolution, 
and I shall vote not to sustain the posi- 
tion of the President in vetoing the reso- 
lution, However, I must report that 
prices have risen, and I must report that 
I have heard from many farmers in my 
State who have at least sufficient charity 
to say that they think there may be two 
sides to the farm question; that the mat- 
ter of overproduction of agricultural 
commodities is like the overproduction 
of automobiles, for which the President 
has not been blamed up to date. 

The situation was well analyzed ear- 
lier today in the Senate by the Senator 
from New York. The problem is one of 
prices and consumption. The milk pro- 
duced in Wisconsin for about 7 cents a 
quart is sold to consumers for 21 cents 
a quart. In the city of Washington, 
D. C., milk is sold for 27 cents a quart. 
The cost of distribution is responsible 
for the difference between the 7 cents 
and the 21 or 27 cents. That is why 
the farmer does not receive an equitable 
share of the consumer’s dollar. I sup- 

pose that some would be tempted to say 

that the President was also to blame 
for that, for the high wages and the 
high costs of distribution. 

Mr. President, I think it is about 
time—and I may say that the letters 
I receive reflect it—that attempts to 
blame the Chief Executive for economic 
ills, should stop. The President was 
elected by the people of the United 
States as Chief Executive and not as 
a legislator, and the attempts to blame 
him for the recession are not being re- 
ceived fayorably. In that connection, I 
am reminded of attempts made the 
other day to “jump on” several Senators 
in one of the committees. We remem- 
ber that attempts were made, a few 
years ago, to jump on” Senator Taft, 
of Ohio, Put what did labor do at that 
time, Mr. President? Labor gave Sen- 
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ator Taft the biggest majority he ever 
received. Trying to escape our own re- 
sponsibility by blaming the other fellow, 
is an old game, and the American pub- 
lic is awake to that game. 

Too many folks are trying “to make 
hay” for themselves with this technique. 
Publicity seeking has become a disease. 


LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. President, I read further from the 
address by Mr. Rubottom: 


1, MILITARY PROGRAM 


It is important to remember that we have 
as much of a stake in the defense of Latin 
America as the Latin Americans themselves. 
The area is an important source of supply 
for materials of strategic and critical impor- 
tance. It is essential also that the produc- 
tive facilities, representing in part a heavy 
United States investment, and that the 
ocean routes over which ships carrying the 
commodities pass, be defended and pro- 
tected, The objective of the military por- 
tion of our mutual defense program is to 
cooperate with our Latin American neigh- 
bors and orient our mutual military prepa- 
rations toward the common defense of this 
hemisphere. 

Our cooperation consists principally in 
making available suitable military equip- 
ment and training to specific units desig- 
nated for hemispheric defense tasks in the 
12 countries with which we have Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreements. For fiscal 
year 1959 we propose that the Congress ap- 
propriate $54 million for this purpose. This 
may be compared with approximately $1 
billion which the Latin American countries 
themselves spent last year for their military 
defense establishments, 


2. BILATERAL TECHNICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM 


The bilateral technical cooperation pro- 
grams are essentially designed to demon- 
strate improved techniques and, through 
training therein, to assist Latin American 
countries to acquire the skilled local per- 
sonnel essential to their economic develop- 
ment. They have been based on a common 
understanding reached by the two govern- 
ments concerned that the technical coop- 
eration provided was needed and justified 
on grounds of mutual self-interest. 

Our bilateral technical cooperation pro- 
grams are related to host country efforts in 
the fields of agriculture, education, health 
and sanitation, industry and mining, trans- 
portation and communications, labor, pub- 
lie administration, housing, and community 
development. They are designed to provide 
for the training of technicians and for dem- 
onstration projects directed at the practical 
solution of basic problems obstructing eco- 
nomic progress. 


3. UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO THE TECH- 
NICAL COOPERATION PROGRAM OF THE OAS 
As you know, over the years we have de- 

veloped a mutually beneficial multilateral 

relationship with our neighbors to the south 
through the Organization of American 

States. This inter-American relationship 

has served as a model for the United Nations 

and other regional groups and points up the 
willingness in this hemisphere to share in 
and solve problems peacefully. Perhaps at 

no time in our history has it been more im- 

portant for the United States to encourage 

the nations of the Western Hemisphere to 
continue their effective participation in the 

Organization of American States. 

This body conducts a small multilateral 
technical cooperation program which the 
United States supports on a voluntary basis 
in conjunction with all of the other Ameri- 
can Republics. This technical tion 
program is unlike the United States bilateral 
and U. N. pi , which provide technical 
assistance to individual countries, in that it 
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consists entirely of regional training activ- 
ities at regional training centers. The OAS 
technical assistance funds are used to sup- 
port special training staffs and to provide 
fellowships for trainees from all of the coun- 
tries of Latin America to attend the centers, 
which have been established in conjunction 
with existing educational facilities, or to at- 
tend special seminars, workshops, et cetera. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I turn 
now to another subject. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 


RESEARCH BY UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
CONSIN SETS OUTSTANDING 
STANDARD FOR AMERICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President I desire to 
speak for a few minutes in regard to 
educational research by the University of 
Wisconsin which sets an outstanding 
example for America. 

Before doing so I may say that an an- 
swer to the Kremlin was given at 1 o’clock 
today by the President, and by British 
Prime Minister Macmillan, and by the 
Premier of France; defining our joint 
position in relation to the proposition of 
the Kremlin, I suppose their statement 
will be published in the newspapers this 
evening. There is no question that the 
President and the executive branch of 
our Government have been negotiating 
and seeking, through every possible ave- 
nue, to find a basis of understanding that 
ean be enforced. However, as was stated 
recently in an article published in one of 
the magazines, the United States had 52 
agreements with the Kremlin, but the 
Kremlin violated 50 of them. We do not 
want merely an agreement? Some time 
ago the Kaiser said a treaty was but a 
scrap of paper. The Kremlin has dem- 
onstrated that it agrees with the Kais- 
er's statement. 

That is not the American way. When 
we make an agreement, we keep it. We 
have found, from our experience with 
Khrushchev, that the Kremlin does not 
keep its agreements. The percentage of 
agreements broken by the Kremlin is 50 
out of 52. 

If anyone wants to get the low down 
on the matter of agreements broken by 
Russia, I invite him to read the article 
appearing in this month’s Reader's 
Digest on the history of our dealings and 
the dealings of other countries with the 
Bolsheviks and Communists. They and 
we have definitely come to put no faith 
in what the Soviets say. 

What does that have to do with the 
situation in America today? It has this 
to do with it: We are not going to have 
another Pearl Harbor. We are not 
going to be sucked into complacency. 
Instead of having 2 years to get pre- 
pared, we must have our interconti- 
nental missiles ready to go into action in 
15 minutes. When we talk about nego- 
tiating, let us make sure that whatever 
is negotiated can be enforced and the 
agreement kept. 

Mr. President, on March 14, I pointed 
out in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
significance of a most constructive Citi- 
zens’ Conference on Educational Re- 
search which had been held on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin campus, 
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This citizens’ conference represented 
the sort of grassroots leadership in the 
field of education which is so essential 
if America is to strengthen its primary, 
secondary, and higher education to meet 
the challenges of the atomic-space age. 

I have been pleased to receive from 
Dean Lindley J. Stiles, of the school 
of education, of the university, the text 
of the remarks which were delivered at 
the citizens’ conference. Included among 
these remarks was a fine address by Gov. 
Vernon W. Thompson. 

There was an excellent statement by 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion George E. Watson. Helpful com- 
ments were made by Mr. Helge Holst, 
treasurer of the Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
on what research means to American in- 
dustry and its challenge to education. 

Since space is limited, however, so 
far as reprinting is concerned, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to but a few excerpts of some of the 
other very important presentations made 
at the conference. Were it possible to 
reprint in entirety all of the remarks, I 
should gladly do so because each of the 
talks proved so very constructive. There 
follow, however, a few of the portions of 
several of the statements. The first was 
a message from Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Marion B. Fol- 
som, commending the conference. 

The second was the welcome address 
of President E. B. Fred, of the University 
of Wisconsin. The third was the fine 
statement by the dean of the graduate 
school, Dr. Conrad Elvehjem, who is to 
be the next president of this great insti- 
tution. 

And finally, there are included ex- 
cerpts from Dean Stiles’ statement. 

I believe that these abridged portions 
will, despite the limitation of their brey- 
ity, provide helpful background tools in 
our future consideration of aid-to-edu- 
cation legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
comments be printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM SECRETARY MARION B. FOLSOM 
TO THE PEOPLE OF WISCONSIN, PRESENTED BY 
DR. HERBERT S. CONRAD, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICAL BRANCH, UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Your statewide Citizens’ Conference on 

Educational Research, opening today on the 

University of Wisconsin campus, provides 

another example of the leadership for which 

the university and the other sponsoring or- 

tions are well known. It is also an 
evidence of the kind and degree of public 
interest that is needed to fulfill our hopes for 
the future of American education. 

On behalf of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Office of 
Education, let me say that your imagination 
and vision in developing such a conference 
is very heartening. The initial success of 
the cooperative research program through 
which the Office of Education works with 
institutions of higher learning and State 
educational agencies has illustrated that a 
constructive partnership approach to the 
problems of research can be made by all 
levels. The University of Wisconsin has been 
among the Nation’s foremost in recognizing 
the potential of this new program, and as 
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an active participant has put forth consist- 

ently high-quality effort. 

Commissioner Derthick joins me in wish- 
ing you great success in this unique under- 
taking. 

EXCERPTS OF WELCOME PRESENTED BY DR. E. B. 
FRED, PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
CONSIN 
It is a pleasure for me to welcome you to 

the university. 

The welfare of education in this State, 
at all levels, is a primary concern of this 
university. And the university’s traditional 
method of solving problems in all fields is 
through research. 

Your presence here today indicates that 
you are aware of the many challenges which 
face this State in providing the quality and 
types of education which will best prepare 
our children for good and productive lives. 
I need not review those challenges. 

It might be well, however, to list some of 
the factors which will help us meet them: 

First, the deep and abiding faith which 
the people of this State have in the value of 
education. Wisconsin citizens have devel- 
oped and supported an educational system 
which ranks high in the Nation. 

Second, our State’s willingness to experi- 
ment. Wisconsin welcomes change and 
progress. Although our people respect the 
traditional, they have the courage to pioneer, 
and they have experienced the benefits of 
research in many fields. 

Third, our State has made its university 
one of the Nation’s great research centers. 
And the university, in turn, has concentrated 
much of its research on studies aimed at 
solving problems of our State. 

United States Commissioner Lawrence G. 
Derthick recently cited the University of 
Wisconsin as a leading institution in research 
upon educational problems, and praised the 
corps of Wisconsin research workers now en- 
gaged in these studies. The nature and some 
of the results of this research will be ex- 
hibited to you during the day. 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PRESENTED BY DR. CONRAD 
ELVEHJEM, DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL, THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN—-WHAT RESEARCH HAS 
DONE FOR WISCONSIN 


Our civilization is built on observations 
or research activities by certain individuals, 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., emphasized this 
in the following words: “Behind every ad- 
vance—is a germ of creation growing in the 
mind of some lone individual—whose dreams 
waken him in the night while others lie 
contentedly asleep.” We, then, are the bene- 
ficiaries of the dreams of these men and 
women, 

Secondly, we must remember that research 
knows no boundaries. All of us living in 
the State of Wisconsin have been benefi- 
ciaries of dreams from all parts of the world. 
Furthermore, the contributions made by out- 
standing research workers in the State have 
benefited people in many parts of the world. 
This does not mean that the State of Wis- 
consin should not carry its fair share of re- 
search in all areas. Furthermore, we bene- 
fit at least temporarily by pioneering activ- 
ities resulting from research. 

With present specialization we need to 
select a certain percentage of our total pop- 
ulation to spend full time on research, and 
this program must be supported by the rest 
of our citizens. Today we look to the uni- 
versities with their faculties and graduate 
students as the main source of basic research, 
This has not always been true, since we 
can look back in history and find many 
developments which took place outside the 
university walls. We need then organized 
research with specialization in many differ- 
ent areas. In spite of the great benefits that 
have come from research in many different 
disciplines, it is apparent that the activity 
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is rather recent, and that research has not 
always been as popular as it is today. I was 
greatly impressed by a statement I saw a 
short time ago, namely, “Try to find the word 
research in the 30 pages on universities in 
the 1910 edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 

Let us return to Wisconsin, and since the 
university is considered the research arm of 
the State we might reflect briefly on the de- 
velopment of research in our own university. 
In the early days, research by our faculty was 
done in extra hours and it remained some 
time before research was specifically recog- 
nized in the budget. Development of re- 
search at Wisconsin followed two lines of 
evolution. One was the German concept of 
the university research, that is, careful and 
thorough investigation, which was trans- 
mitted to the American universities largely 
through research at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity which was opened in 1876. The other 
line of development followed research in agri- 
culture and engineering and developed 
through the land-grant program. The former 
program was closely integrated with the 
graduate school and depended upon the use 
of graduate students for conducting some of 
the work. The second program followed 
more along the lines of hiring full time, ma- 
ture individuals for conducting the research, 
together with some help from technical em- 
ployees. At Wisconsin these two develop- 
ments may be directly linked to specific 
names. In 1890, one of the professors in the 
college of agriculture, S. M. Babcock, an- 
nounced the invention of a simple, quick and 
accurate device to determine the butterfat 
content of milk. The immeasurable value of 
the Babcock milk test to the dairy industry 
and Babcock’s refusal to patent the process 
won for him and the university wide acclaim. 
However, this work clearly demonstrated that 
a university professor could produce some- 
thing of immediate practical value, but did 
not dim his scientific curiosity or his em- 
phasis on basic research. A few years later, 
in 1892, Richard T. Ely was invited to come 
to the university from Johns Hopkins which 
at that time was the leading graduate school 
in the United States. He came to Wisconsin 
to organize the school of economics, history, 
and political science, which was the begin- 
ning of a strong program in social sciences 
so well known at Wisconsin. 

To be sure, research in agriculture was 
given greatest consideration by our State 
legislature, and in 1881 the State legisla- 
ture appropriated $4,000 for the use of the 
professor of agriculture to carry on experi- 
ments on the cultivation of amber and other 
varieties of sugarcane. But, for us today, I 
think it is perhaps more significant to em- 
phasize that an earlier grant for research was 
the act of the State legislature in 1876 which 
set aside from tax levies for the university a 
sum of $3,000 per annum for the support of 
astronomical work and instruction. Even 
more important was the fact that this led 
directly to the gift of C. C. Washburn for the 
construction of the observatory completed in 
1882. Today, 75 years later, a new observa- 
tory is being constructed, but again from gift 
funds. I am sure that Dean Stiles will have 
more to say regarding the proper use of tax 
money for the stimulation of gift money for 
research in certain areas. 

The fact that the early economy of this 
State was based on agriculture and that both 
W. H. Henry, who was dean of the college 
of agriculture from 1880 to 1907, and H. L. 
Russell, who was dean from 1907 to 1930, hey 
interested in research, a program of 
mental work in this area was started ae 
grew beyond all expectations. Henry was 
trained in the fundamentals of botany and 
Russell in bacteriology, but both saw many 
possibilities in the application of basic 
knowledge. In the early development of 
agricultural work we find the following state- 
ment: “The confidence of the farmers in the 
scientific investigations was not unlimited 
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when Henry succeeded in getting the Wis- 
consin station established by State action in 
1883, but antiscientific attitudes were rare 
among farm leaders.” The oldest organized 
program for the support of research came 
shortly thereafter in the name of the Hatch 
Act of 1887 which established agricultural 
experiment stations and authorized the use 
of Federal funds to promote scientific in- 
vestigations and experiments respecting the 
principles and applications of agricultural 
science. Dean Russell was not only inter- 
ested in research himself, but he made it a 
point to add to the staff individuals who 
were to become leaders in research. In 1919, 
after he had been dean 12 years, he wrote, 
“There has been a significant improvement 
in the character of research in this station 
in the last 10 years. More and more of our 
work is partaking of a fundamental character 
and one in which a better training of in- 
vestigators is required for its prosecution.” 
* . * * * 


‘I have time here to mention only a few 
basie developments in agriculture. The 
methods developed by Professor Truog in 
soils gave us a method for determining the 
fertility and the proper conditions for grow- 
ing crops at an increased efficiency. The de- 
velopment of hybrid corn, hybrid oats, and 
so on has added millions of dollars to the 
income of farmers in this State and many 
other areas. For example, not a single variety 
of wheat produced in 1900 is still in produc- 
tion today. 

Contributions of Wisconsin plant patholo- 
gists to the prevention of plant disease is 
known the world round. The early work on 
the “yellows” in cabbage which was overcome 
by the breeding of disease resistant cabbage 

the application of basic genetics. 
Later wilt resistant peas were developed 
through the cooperative efforts of plant 
pathology, genetics and agronomy, Finally 
disease resistance was linked with the pres- 
ence or absence of specific chemical com- 
pounds in the plant. 

Our entomologists have made important 
contributions to the protection of our plants 
and crops from insects. In 1954 it was 
estimated that the damage due to insects in 
the United States was $2 billion, only slightly 
less than $2.8 billion from plant diseases. 
The early work of H, L. Russell on gaseous 
fermentation and the bacteriology of can- 
ning gave us the background to our modern 
canning industry. 

A new era in the field of nutrition was 
developed by the early workers at Wiscon- 
sin and this laid the background for the 
discovery of vitamins. Scientists at Wiscon- 
sin have had a hand in work on every one 
of the known vitamins and all the mineral 
elements, both macro and micro, which are 
essential in nutrition. 

* * . * > 

In Wisconsin and in many other parts of 
the United States, it is hard to separate re- 
search and agriculture and medicine. The 
work on vitamins and minerals has practic- 
ally eliminated deficiency diseases in this 
country. Fortunately, many of these dis- 
eases were never rampant in Wisconsin be- 
cause of our improved farming and 
‘diversified agriculture. Many types of in- 
fectious diseases haye also disappeared, but 
again the story of success is closely linked 
to Wisconsin and the cooperative efforts of 
agriculture and medicine, Dr. E. A. Birge, 
later to become president of the university, 
pioneered in the field of bacteriology and 
these early studies were expanded by Rus- 
sell, Frost and Hastings. Their work led 
to the tuberculin test in cattle and later 
the elimination of this source of infection 
for human beings. The results of this work 
are now available to all; and thousands of 
lives were saved in Wisconsin because of 
this pioneering effort. 

Even extensive developments in antibi- 
otics are linked to Wisconsin. Although 
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penicillin was discovered in England and new 
strains of mold for the production of peni- 
cillin were found in other laboratories, the 
tremendous increase in production so ur- 
gently needed during the war came out of 
developments made by our botanists and 
biochemists. The use of antibiotics in medi- 
cine is familiar to all of you. 
> * . * * 

Deficiency diseases and infectious diseases 
have been conquered to a large extent, but 
unfortunately we cannot say the same about 
the degenerative diseases and mental dis- 
eases, but again pioneering work in Wis- 
consin led to programs which are now ex- 
tensively used in handling these diseases. 
The techniques used today in the diagnosis 
of heart abnormalities are based on the 
early work of Meek and Eyster in cardiac 
physiology. The most fruitful approaches 
to mental health depend upon the early ex- 
periences of Loevenhart, Lorenz and Bleck- 
wenn of our medical school. These drugs 
were not called tranquilizers at that time 
but had the same physiological effect. 

We could go and mention the work of 
Irving, VanHise and Leith in geology which 
was so important in the exploration of iron 
and copper ores and later led to the sound 
approach to world mineral resources. In the 
field of engineering we had the early work 
of Hart and Parr on internal combustion 
engines which was the background for our 
present day automobile. Unfortunately, 
these men made their commercial develop- 
ment in Iowa rather than Wisconsin. Sim- 
ilarly, Burgess pioneered in chemical engi- 
neering or electro-chemistry but left the 
University to develop his well-known bat- 
tery company. One cannot refer to engi- 
neering at Wisconsin without mentioning 
the work of Professor Bennett in electrical 
engineering and E. M. Terry in physics 
which led to the first broadcasting station 
in the country, now known as WHA. As 
we look into these contributions, the sig- 
nificance multiplies with the mention of 
each piece of work. 

* . . * * 


I was asked to talk on what research has 
done and not to make predictions for the 
future. However, I might be permitted to 
make one comment, namely, that profes- 
sional teachers are probably like our family 
physicians in that they are too busy with 
their daily problems and with the students 
with whom they deal to give much attention 
to formal research. Both groups may make 
significant observations, but they do not 
have time to communicate their findings, 
that is, to weigh the evidence and present 
unbiased conclusions. This is. perhaps a 
fortunate situation and I hope we will al- 
ways have a true teacher and a family 
physician. But they must always be alert 
to new findings and the application of these 
findings. However, I also hope that along 
with these very important individuals we 
will have those who devote themselves to 
pure research, whether it be in medicine or 
education, and I am happy to know that the 
theme of this program today involves the 
methods of finding these individuals and 
supporting them properly so that they may 
make these very important and urgent ob- 
servations. 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PRESENTED BY DR. LINDLEY 
J, STILES, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—-WHAT RESEARCH 
CAN DO FOR EDUCATION 
As a direct result of research now under 

way knowledge is being put to work to im- 

prove schools and the learning of Wisconsin’s 

boys and girls. 

1. Over 200 highly gifted students have 
been identified in Wisconsin elementary and 
high schools. Recommendations have been 
made to their parents and teachers regard- 
ing educational programs they should follow 
to develop their talents to a maximum. 
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2. We have learned that children in schools 
in reorganized districts learn more than do 
those of comparable ability in small school 
districts. Already this knowledge is helping 
communities make decisions regarding pat- 
terns of school-district organizations. 

3. The fact has been established that the 
beliefs of rural people about what makes a 
good school are highly related to the kind of 
neighborhood in which they live. Those in 
communities composed largely of the same 
national religious backgrounds are more like 
to oppose educational improvements. New 
school ideas flourish more easily in mixed 
groups. Such knowledge is a valuable guide 
to school boards and administrators, as well 
as to lay citizens, who seek to bring about 
educational change. 

4. It is known that students who have had 
the benefit of organized guidance services in 
elementary and high schools are more likely 
to attend and complete programs of post- 
high-school education; progress faster in em- 
ployment during the 5 years following high 
school graduation; make greater scholastic 
achievement in college; make sounder and 
more lasting vocational choices; r 
their strengths and weaknesses better and 
seek to improve themselves; and that they 
find greater satisfaction in their work. 

5. Reliable knowledge about developing 
good handwriting has been established. For 
example, the long-followed practice of plac- 
ing big pencils in little hands has been 
proven to be wrong. 

6. Selected students of outstanding in- 
tellectual abilities can move to college early, 
at the end of the sophomore year in high 
school, with profit to their educational de- 
velopment and without loss to their social 
adjustment. 

7. Our knowledge about the physical 
growth, strength, and dexterity of mentally 
retarded children as compared to normal 
boys and girls is much expanded. We now 
are beginning to doubt the belief that the 
very bright child is also physically larger 
than his classmates. 

8. Programs and techniques for research 
on problems of mentally retarded children 
are being strengthened. 

These are samples of the knowledge that 
is being identified to help improve schools, 
They are cited to strengthen our faith in the 
value of educational research. 

Continuing research efforts promise to find 
answers to such important questions as: 

1. What are further strengths of reor- 
ganized districts? Do young people who at- 
tend high schools in such districts achieve 
greater scholastic success in college? Is 
school achievement in basic subject fields, 
such as science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, history, and English superior in 
schools in reorganized districts? Do the 
added costs to rural communities of these 
districts coincide with increases in academic 
achievement in high school and greater suc- 
cess in college and work careers? Is there a 
difference in the social-behavior patterns of 
boys and girls in reorganized and nonreor- 
ganized school communities? 

2. What levels of intelligence and academic 
ability are needed for profitable study of 
such fields as science, mathematics, and for- 
eign language? 

3. Have we underestimated the ability and 
industry of high-school students in the past 
and present practice of limiting to four 
courses the number of solid subjects 
studied at a given time in high school? To 
what extent can we increase the number of 
subjects to provide many with more educa- 


_ tion during their high-school years? 


4. What study skills and habits are needed 
for successful college work? Are these dif- 
ferent from those emphasized in high 
schools? ° 

5. What adjustments can be made in high- 
school programs, in different-sized schools, to 
permit greater numbers of students of high 
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intellectual ability to accelerate their edu- 
cational programs by taking advanced 
courses for college credit while still in high 
school? 

6. How can institutions of higher learn- 
ing conserve the intellectual talents of many 
good students who withdraw from college? 
Why do almost half of the top quarter of 
students who enter college not complete 
their programs? Is the quality of teaching 
provided undergraduate students a factor in 
student success in college? 

7. How can students be helped to acquire, 
at all levels of the school system, knowledge 
and skills in various subject fields more 
rapidly and with greater permanence? 

8. How should science and mathematics 
courses be reorganized to accommodate the 
new knowledge that must be mastered in 
high school to facilitate successful college 
study? How can high school and college 
courses in these fields be coordinated to con- 
serve the time of students and to improve 
the efficiency of educational programs? 

9. What needs to be done to persuade the 
best students to choose to teach? How can 
school systems recognize and reward excel- 
lence in teaching so that the best teachers 
will continue to teach? 

10. How can programs of preparation for 
teaching be strengthened to guarantee that 
teachers are: First of all, the best examples 
of educated people; secondly, that they have 
developed sound and thorough scholarship 
in the subject field to be taught; and, equally 
important, that they have developed skill in 
the art of teaching? 

11. How can programs of education for the 
mentally retarded be made more efficient? 
To what extent can money oe saved by ex- 
panding in local communities programs of 
education for the handicapped who other- 
wise would have to be institutionalized? 

These are suggestions of many basic and 
critical educational problems confronting our 
schools that will be solved only through re- 
search. Many other complex questions 
could be listed. Some everyday school 
issues, such as the best time to change from 
manuscript to cursive handwriting or the 
desirability of grouping gifted students sep- 
arately, which evoke heated arguments 
among teachers and laymen, would better be 
treated by systematic research. As long as 
those in charge of schools must operate in 
the dark without the benefits of established 
educational truths, communities can expect 
only makeshift, trial-and-error approaches 
to improve schools. Such practices, at best, 
are costly—in money, time, and educational 
development for children. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, this 
morning on several occasions we have 
heard reference made to the fact that 
we are in some kind of recession and 
rapidly moving toward a depression. I 
think it is rather obvious that the coun- 
try is seeing, in addition to many other 
factors, what has come to be known as 
a very substantial buyers’ strike. That 
conclusion is reasonable, because, when 
we look at bank-deposit statistics today, 
we find there is on deposit 86% billion 
dollars more than there was 1 year ago. 

Furthermore, we find approximately 2 
million more individual bank deposits 
than there were a year ago. 

We find that the personal incomes of 
those who are working have not in any 
substantial measure decreased. What 
has happened is that the people who 
have money are saving it. They are not 
spending it, because they are uncertain 
about what is going to happen in the 
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future. So we see we have a buyers’ 
strike. 

Many programs have been recom- 
mended to induce people to buy. Some 
economists believe—I certainly do—that 
we must initiate a program to bring 
about a lowering of prices so as to in- 
duce people to buy. I have heard some 
labor economists state that they thought 
the answer was in bringing about an in- 
crease in wages. From the studies I 
have made, I do not believe that would 
afford a solution to this particular prob- 
lem. It would not be the answer be- 
cause there is no evidence whatsoever 
that anyone whose income has been in- 
creased by reason of a higher wage would 
buy so-called consumers’ or hard-goods 
items now on the shelves and accumu- 
lating in plants and stores. 

Moreover, if there should be an in- 
crease in wages, the cost of living would 
increase for everyone, because, as we all 
know, the cost of the increase in wages 
would be passed on to consumers, with 
the result that the situation in which 
we find ourselves would be worsened 
rather than helped. 

From listening to witnesses who have 
appeared before the transportation sub- 
committee, it occurs to me that the re- 
moval of the 3 percent excise tax on 
freight would be the best way to bring 
about a lowering of prices and to create 
an incentive for people to buy. If we 
eliminated the 3-percent excise tax, it 
would, in fact, increase the purchasing 
power of the people of the Nation, be- 
cause by reducing the cost of articles 
each citizen would be able to purchase 
more of the things he needed or wanted. 

I do not believe we realize how re- 
strictive the 3 percent excise tax has 
been on business, I have an illustration 
before me which I should like to read for 
the information of the Senate, and I 
hope Senators who are not present and 
who will look at the Recorp will read this 
particular illustration, and discover what 
has happened as a result of the 3 percent 
tax on freight. The tax on the trans- 
portation of goods pyramids and results 
in an inflation of prices and a false 
value, and the illustration shows why it 
is important to get rid of that tax. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. At the outset I wish 
to indicate that I agree with a good 
many of the statements the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida has made, 
particularly with reference to the repeal 
of the transportation tax on persons and 
property. 

I note the Senator has stated that 
savings accounts are in a higher amount 
now than they have been in a long while. 
People have money in banks. Our em- 
ployment figures are probably the high- 
est since wartime. While it is true that 
there are some 5 million people unem- 
ployed—and we regret that very much, 
and we are taking steps to provide em- 
ployment for them—I am immediately 
concerned with one statement made by 
the distinguished Senator to the effect 
that we are rapidly approaching the 
point of a depression, and not a recession. 
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I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida if he does not agree with me 
that confidence is the one thing which 
would cause people who have large sav- 
ing accounts to use the money to expand 
industry and provide jobs, and if it 
would not be a better policy to preach 
optimism rather than to predict a 
depression. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would certainly 
agree with the able Senator that what 
we lack today is confidence, and when 
I say “we,” I speak of the general public. 
I think if somehow confidence could be 
reestablished in every one of us, people 
would buy. I refer to confidence in the 
future, confidence that the Government 
will protect the interests of everyone, 
confidence that there will be a re- 
strengthening of our economy. If con- 
fidence were restored, yes, people would 
begin to buy and make plans for expan- 
sion of plants. That is the kind of spirit 
we need. I agree with the Senator on 
that point. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to hear 
the distinguished Senator say that. It 
seems to me that instead of making 
statements such as the Senator made a 
moment ago—rather unguardedly, I 
hope—namely, that we are approaching 
a depression, the Senator should be sat- 
isfied with saying that we must take 
steps to remedy the situation presently 
existing. Even in the past 5 years there 
have been times when a good many of 
our people were unemployed, which con- 
dition was corrected in a reasonably 
aor time; and we hope it will be this 

e. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. I must say we can- 
not be sure of the steps we need to take 
to correct the situation until we know 
what the situation really is. There is no 
sense in indulging in some of the pro- 
grams we have undertaken and are con- 
templating unless we are proceeding toa 
better point from an existing point. The 
point from which we are now proceeding, 
and which we hope we will quickly leave, 
is the point and—I do not wish to make 
the Senator unhappy—but I must say a 
point of depression. 

I agree we must turn our eyes for- 
ward. We must look upward. We must 
not rake through the ashes of past mis- 
takes. But we must realize that we are 
in a serious condition. Realizing we are 
in a serious condition, then we must take 
constructive action to relieve it. 

We are now considering what we must 
do. We are considering the need for 
eliminating some of the taxes, which will 
help lift us from the generally depressed 
condition in which our economy finds 
itself. 

I am not trying to assess blame 
against anyone. I merely say I think we 
all realize the conditions which exist to- 
day. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am certainly not 
accusing the Senator of assessing any 
blame. The Senator has taken steps to 
help the small-business community of 
this country, and I believe therein lies 
the possibility of giving employment to 
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most of those who are unemployed at 
the present time. 

In order to accomplish our purpose, 
we must instill confidence on the part of 
the small-business industries; we must 
make the small-business men feel that 
the economy of the country is sound, and 
that there is nothing to lead us to be- 
lieve there is a depression ahead in the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. SMATHERS. One of the great in- 
equities, so far as the small-business 
man is concerned, is the 3 percent excise 
tax on freight to which I have referred, 
because the small-business man does not 
have sufficient capital to permit him to 
purchase for himself a whole fleet of 
trucks, to carry his goods to the market, 
thereby avoiding the payment of the 3- 
percent tax. The small-business man 
has to ship his goods over the lines of the 
ordinary common carrier. When the 
small-business man makes a shipment, 
he must pay the 3-percent tax on the 
goods. When the goods go to the dis- 
tributor, a 3-percent tax is applied again. 

Immediately, the small-business man is 
placed in a position where he cannot 
compete in the face of the very discrimi- 
natory, inequitable, 3 percent excise tax. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the tax is a terrific 
burden upon the people who live in my 
section of the country, far away from 
the large industrial centers. We hope 
the first item taken up in the line of a 
tax reduction will be the repeal of the 
transportation tax. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I should like to give a couple of 
illustrations with regard to the 3 percent 
excise tax on freight. 

As I say, I hope Senators and others 
will read the Recorp tomorrow and un- 
derstand the situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the able Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think every Mem- 
ber of the Senate owes a debt of appre- 
ciation and obligation to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Florida for 
the hard work and long hours he has 
devoted to solving the problems of trans- 
portation. I know hearings were held 
until late in the night because many of 
the transportation services are in diffi- 
culty. All of us respect the Senator’s 
judgment, his observations, and his con- 
clusions. 

I desire to associate myself with the 
Senator’s recommendations relating to 
the 3 percent transportation tax and its 
repeal. I also wish to associate myself 
with the remarks the Senator is making 
relating to our economy and the action 
which needs to be taken to give it a vi- 
tality so urgently needed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Minnesota for his cus- 
tomary generosity toward me and other 
Senators. I must say, in all candor, 
while I thank the Senator and immod- 
estly admit we have been working very 
hard, I observe present in the Chamber 
the able Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], who has loyally sat with us 
during the past 11 weeks and listened 
to the various witnesses not only from 
the transportation industry but also 


from the field of economics and the fi- 
nancial world, who have testified about 
how best to help our economy through 
aid to transportation. I am grateful to 
the Senator for the wonderful work he 
has been doing. 

Mr. President, in order to give some 
idea of how the 3 percent excise tax 
pyramids upon itself—not representing 
simply one item of 3 percent, but a 
growth and a continuation of growth, 
which actually inflates the price of 
most items people buy—let me start 
out with the wood chips from the 
mill to the pulp plant. A 3 percent ex- 
cise tax is applicable to that transaction. 
From the pulp plant to the spinning 
plant another 3 percent excise tax ap- 
plies. From the spinning plant to the 
weaving plant another 3 percent excise 
tax is applied. From the weaving plant 
to the sewing plant another 3 percent 
excise tax is applied. From the sewing 
plant to the retailer another 3 percent 
excise tax is applied; and then, if the 
retailer decides he wants to ship the 
goods somewhere, of course another 3 
percent excise tax is applied. 

There are at least 5 separate assess- 
ments of a 3 percent tax on the freight 
for what really is 1 article. 

With respect to scrap metal, from the 
assembly plant to the baling plant a 3 
percent excise tax is applied. From the 
baling plant to the steel plant a 3 per- 
cent excise tax is applied. From the 
steel plant to the refrigerator manufac- 
turer another 3 percent tax is applied. 
From the refrigerator manufacturer to 
the wholesale distributor another 3 per- 
cent excise tax is applied. From the dis- 
tributor to the retailer another 3 percent 
excise tax is applied. So it will be seen 
that five separate and distinct items of 
a 3 percent tax are finally assessed 
against the cost of a refrigerator to the 
consumer, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to my friend from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to echo 
what our friend, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], said about the 
contribution being made by the Senator 
from Florida and his colleagues who 
serve on the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee. I think their hearings 
are vital not only to the railroad indus- 
try but to all transportation in general, 
and, of course, to our country. If we do 
not have solvent and successful trans- 
portation facilities, then our Nation will 
be weak, indeed, not only economically, 
but from the standpoint of national de- 
fense. 

I help to represent a State in the Sen- 
ate which, during the past 6 months, has 
either had the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment in the Nation or the second highest 
rate of unemployment. A great deal of 
such unemployment has been in the rail- 
road industry. There are men on the 
extra board of the great railroads which 
serve the State of Oregon, men who have 
been awaiting employment for months 
and months, on lines such as the South- 
ern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the 
northern lines which come into Oregon 
over the route of the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle, and so forth. All of those men 
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are looking hopefully to the subcommit- 
tee headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida to work out some solution 
which will help America’s railroads not 
only to be more efficient and more effec- 
tive, but also to be solvent financially. 

I am particularly grateful to the Sen- 
ator from Florida for emphasizing the 
discriminatory features of the transpor- 
tation tax. I think we in the Pacific 
Northwest, the region in our country 
which is farthest distant from major 
American markets, bear the brunt of 
the transportation discrimination. A 
State such as the State of Wyoming, 
which, the able Senator from Wyoming 
helps represent, is also discriminated 
against, but is discriminated against to 
a lesser degree than the State of Oregon, 
for example, because of the 800 miles 
which separates Wyoming from Oregon 
on the main line of the Union Pacific. 

We have a country in which the popu- 
lation is disproportionately located. 
Most American consumers live in a rela- 
tively small area around Pittsburgh. 
Therefore, the people who grow the cit- 
rus fruits in Florida, the people who raise 
beef in Wyoming, the peope who raise 
grain in Kansas, or those who produce 
lumber in Oregon to serve the consumers 
must bear the brunt of the 3 percent 
transportation tax, which sets on their 
shoulders as the old man of the sea sat 
on the shoulders of Sindbad the Sailor. 

It does not seem to me that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida is ren- 
dering a great contribution by stressing 
the facts with relation to this tax. It 
is my hope that when there is a suitable 
time, and an appropriate hour comes, 
the Senator and his colleagues on the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
will take the lead in this Chamber in 
introducing an amendment which will 
call for repeal of the very unwise and 
unsound form of taxation we are pres- 
ently discussing. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am very grate- 
ful to the Senator from Oregon. I know 
of his longtime interest in the matter. 
I recall the Senator from Oregon wrote 
for Coronet magazine a very fine article, 
in which he pointed out how the 3 per- 
cent excise tax on freight was partic- 
ularly discriminatory against his State 
and people of the Far West. Of course, 
the same principle which the Senator 
enunciated so clearly in the article ap- 
plies to the South. We have long felt 
the discriminatory effect of the tax. 

Considering the matter today not with 
respect to railroads and not with re- 
spect to sections, but simply with respect 
to something which would be, let us say, 
in effect a good vitamin B shot to the 
economy of the Nation, I can think of 
nothing better than a repeal of this 
tax. It would not result in any type 
of inflation, because in fact there would 
be nothing added to the bank deposits. 
It would not add to money which ac- 
tually might be hoarded. The result 
would simply be that the price of goods 
could come down. At the same time the 
price of goods came down there would 
not be a reduction in profit to the manu- 
facturer or the farmer. Neither would 
there be a lessening of profits for mer- 
chants or for anybody else. It would 
have the effect of reducing the price of 
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everything, without actually costing 
those who transport and those who man- 
ufacture any money, Of course it 
would cost the Government some money, 
It has been estimated that elimination 
of the 3 percent excise tax would cost 
the Government in the neighborhood of 
$429 million. 

In my judgment the removal of this 
particular tax would so stimulate busi- 
ness activity that we would find that 
all that money would come back to the 
Government in the form of increased 
personal income taxes and in the form 
of increased corporate-tax payments to 
the Treasury, I do not believe that the 
net result to the Treasury would be a 
loss. The tax should be removed, 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to associate 
myself with the statements made by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] for his 
fine work in this field. 

There is no doubt that the States 
which are farther away from the large 
industrial centers are the ones which 
are most discriminated against because 
of the transportation tax. 

The tax was instituted as a wartime 
measure, and the impression was left at 
the time that, of course, it would be re- 
pealed when the war was over. 

It seems to me that we should call 
attention at this particular time to the 
fact that while the products of the West 
and the products of the South pay a dis- 
proportionate tax to reach the large 
centers, at the same time, the small 
business enterprises in areas farther 
away from the large industrial centers 
are also penalized, because they pay not 
only the 3-percent tax on the final prod- 
uct which is sold by the small-business 
operators, but they also pay a pyramid 
of additional 3 percent transportation 
taxes which are imposed on the product 
in the various stages of manufacture or 
processing. 

On the whole, the tax certainly works 
against small business. I believe that 
the removal of this tax is a measure of 
relief which should be afforded to small 
business. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I agree so thor- 
oughly with what the Senator from 
Florida has said that, several weeks ago, 
one of the main reasons why I voted 
against two very worthwhile proposals 
to reduce personal income taxes was 
that I felt that the first tax to be re- 
pealed should be the unfair transporta- 
tion tax which the Senator from Florida 
is criticizing so ably today. 

This tax enters into the cost of every 
glass of orange juice from Florida, every 
pot roast from Wyoming, and every 
table and chair from Oregon forest 
products. 

ony SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

To give one further illustration as to 
how the tax pyramids, consider the case 
of cotton. From the ginning point to 
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the warehousing point there is a 3-per- 
cent tax. In the beginning, from the 
cotton field to the first point of process- 
ing, the cotton travels free from this 
tax, under the agricultural exemption. 
Once it reaches the ginning point, it is 
processed, and the tax is applied. 
From the ginning point to the ware- 
housing point there is a tax of 3 percent. 
From the warehousing point to the spin- 
ning mill there is a tax of 3 percent. 
From the spinning mill to the weaving 
mill there is a tax of 3 percent. From 
the weaving mill to the bleachery there 
is a tax of 3 percent. From the bleach- 
ery to the sewing plant there is a tax 
of 3 percent. From the sewing plant to 
the retailer, there is a 3-percent tax. 
There are 6 separate 3-percent taxes on 
this particular item, each one increas- 
ing the cost. The freight cost becomes 
greater and greater as the goods are 
manufactured or processed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a list 
of the pyramiding 3-percent taxes which 
I am discussing. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


EXAMPLES OF THE COMPOUNDING OF THE FED- 
ERAL EXCISE TRANSPORTATION TAX ON VAR- 
ious WIDELY USED ARTICLES 


Wood chips, mill to pulp plant: 3 percent 
excise tax. 

Woodpulp, pulp plant to spinning plant: 
3 percent excise tax. 

Rayon thread, spinning plant to weaving 
plant: 3 percent excise tax. 

Cloth, weaving plant to sewing plant: 3 
percent excise tax. 

Clothing, sewing plant to retailer: 3 per- 
cent excise tax. 

Scrap metal, assembly point to baling 
plant: 3 percent excise tax. 

Scrap metal, bailing plant to steel plant: 
3 percent excise tax. 

Sheet steel, steel plant to refrigerator 
manufacturer: 3 percent excise tax. 

Refrigerators, manufacturer to wholesale 
distributor: 3 percent excise tax. 

Refrigerator, distributor to retailer: 3 per- 
cent excise tax. 

Wet phosphate rock, mine to drying plant: 
3 percent excise tax. 

Dry phosphate rock, drying plant to pro- 
cessing plant: 3 percent excise tax. 

Elemental phosphorous, processor to phar- 
maceutical manufacturer: 3 percent excise 
tax. 

Phosphoric acid (for example), manufac- 
turer to sirup producer: 3 percent excise tax. 

Sirup, producer to distributor: 3 percent 
excise tax. 

Sirup, distributor to soft drink bottler: 3 
percent excise tax. 

Bauxite ore, port or mine to reduction 
plant: 3 percent excise tax. 

Aluminum sheets, reduction plant to fab- 
ricator: 3 percent tax. 

Window frames (for example), fabricator 
to wholesaler: 3 percent excise tax. 

Window frames (for example), wholesaler 
to retailer: 3 percent excise tax. 

Pulpwood, assembly point to paperboard 
mill; 3 percent excise tax. 

Paperboard, mill to converter: 3 percent 
excise tax. 

Paper cartons, converter to cereal manu- 
facturer (for example): 3 percent excise tax. 

Wet phosphate rock, mine to drying plant: 
3 percent excise tax. 

Dry phosphate rock, drying plant to acid- 
ulating plant: 3 percent excise tax. 

Superphosphate, acidulating plant to fer- 
tilizer mixing plant: 3 percent excise tax. 
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Fertilizer, mixing plant to distributor: 3 
percent excise tax. 

Cotton, ginning point to warehousing 
point: 3 percent excise tax. 

Cotton, warehousing point to spinning 
mill: 3 percent excise tax. 

Thread, spinning mill to weaving mill; 3 
percent excise tax. 

Cloth, weaving mill to bleachery: 3 per- 
cent excise tax. 

Cloth, bleaching to sewing plant: 3 percent 
excise tax. 

Clothing, sewing plant to retailer: 3 per- 
cent excise tax. 

Iron ore, port or mine to steel mill: 3 per- 
cent excise tax. 

Steel, mill to agricultural implement fac- 
tory: 3 percent excise tax. 

Agricultural implements, factory to dis- 
tributor: 3 percent excise tax. 

Agricultural implements, distributor to 
retailer: 3 percent excise tax. 


Mr. SMATHERS. One further word. 
We shall have considerable difficulty 
getting this tax removed, not because 
everyone does not believe it should be 
removed, but because of the procedure 
involved. The Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee has already submitted an 
amendment, which is now before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, to an 
excise tax bill pending before that com- 
mittee, eliminating the 3-percent excise 
tax on freight and the 10-percent excise 
tax on passenger traffic. The difficulty 
is that, while everyone is in favor of re- 
moving the tax, everyone wishes some 
other excise tax to be removed at the 
same time. Some wish to remove the 
cabaret excise tax. Others wish to re- 
move the tax on baby oil. Others wish 
to remove the excise tax on automobiles, 
saying that that is the area in which re- 
lief is primarily needed. 

But if we examine every one of the 
excise taxes, we cannot find one of them 
which has such a broad application as 
the 3-percent transportation tax. It 
reaches into every crossroads and every 
town, and affects every human being in 
every town. The 3-percent excise tax 
on transportation applies to baby food, 
farmers’ products, and everything the 
laborer eats, buys, or wears. Whether 
one is a professional man, an educator, 
or is engaged in some other occupation, 
he is affected by the 3-percent excise 
transportation tax. There is not a 
single one of the 178 million people in 
the United States who does not directly 
feel the bad effect of the 3-percent ex- 
cise transportation tax. 

I am in favor of removing some other 
taxes. Nevertheless, I know that it will 
not be the disposition of the committee 
to recommend removal of all the excise 
taxes at this time. I hope, when we con- 
sider the subject, we shall see that the 
excise tax on transportation is in a lit- 
tle different category from other excise 
taxes. 

If we wish to stimulate the economy 
and, in effect, lower the purchase price 
of the various articles on the shelves of 
dealers, and the prices of articles yet to 
be made; if we want to give a sensible 
stimulus to the business community and 
our general economy, I highly recom- 
mend that the transportation excise tax 
be the first one to be eliminated. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
concur 100 percent in the remarks of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
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Florida on the floor this afternoon with 
reference to the 3-percent transporta- 
tion tax. As he has pointed out, it is one 
of the taxes which should be eliminated, 
because it is a cumulative tax. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during my remarks relating to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida, I cer- 
tainly wished to include reference to his 
devoted and dedicated service in the 
field of transportation. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
concur in the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. I, too, 
feel that nothing will do more to stimu- 
late business than to remove this very 
vicious and objectionable tax. It was 
put on first during World War II in 
order to discourage purchases and to 
discourage travel. Certainly for the 
same reason it was levied it should now 
be taken off, in order to encourage busi- 
ness, particularly transportation. I cer- 
tainly hope that Congress will bring 
about its removal. 

Mr. SMATHERS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today I was en- 
gaged in a discussion with respect to the 
elimination of the 3 percent transporta- 
tion tax. At that time I forgot to put 
into the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
two letters which I received, one from the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
the other from the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, both of which 
urge the removal of the 3 percent trans- 
portation tax. I should like to have in- 
corporated in the Recorp along with 
those letters an article which appeared 
in Sunday's Washington Post by Mr. J. 
A. Livingston, entitled Price Cuts 
Needed, Not Wage Boosts.” 

There being no objection, the letters 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Home BUILDERS, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1958. 
The Honorable GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator SmMATHERS: This association 
is strongly in support of those measures 
needed to meet and to counteract the cur- 
rent recession in business which has affected 
areas of the country. As you know, there 
are many actions which we believe can be 
taken in the housing field. Equally helpful, 
however, are actions which can be taken by 
the Congress or the administration in re- 
lated fields which will be of assistance to 
home building and other industries and 
small businesses. Accordingly, we support 
your action in sponsoring a measure to re- 
move the transportation excise tax of 3 per- 
cent on freight and 10 percent on passen- 
gers. 

Naturally we are primarily interested in 
the removal of the excise tax upon freight 
transportation. Home building is a large- 
scale user of a vast number of construction 
materials and household goods which are 
each subjected to this transportation tax at 
successive stages of production from raw 
materials to finished products. We appre- 
ciate your interest in this matter and will 
be interested in the progress of the bill to- 
ward enactment. 

Sincerely, 
NELS G. SET A, 
President. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER 


DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear SENATOR SMATHERS: I have read with 
a great deal of interest that you and other 
Senators have introduced legislation which, 
if enacted into law, would repeal the excise 
tax on transportation of property. 

As president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, and on behalf of the 
30,000 retail lumber and building material 
dealers of the Nation, I want to commend 
you for sponsoring this legislation. 

This tax was a wartime measure designed 
to discourage the use of our transportation 
facilities. The reason for the tax no longer 
exists. 

In fact, our major railroads are fighting 
to remain solvent and everything possible 
should be done to assume the continuation 
of an adequate transportation system. 

The 3 percent excise tax on the trans- 
portation of property falls heavily upon the 
shipment of lumber, building materials, and 
other products sold by the average retail 
lumber and building material dealer. 

This tax is necessarily reflected in the cost 
of everything that goes into the new house 
and all other construction, without adding 
to the value of the structure. 

Such a tax penalizes the long-haul ship- 
per and pyramids at each step of manufac- 
ture and distribution. 

Much of our lumber must be shipped 
from the Northwest and South to markets 
a great distance from the area of prcduc- 
tion, 

Because the tex is a fixed percentage tax 
on freight charges, the recent freight rate 
increases granted to the railroads automati- 
cally increased the tax on freight. 

This tax affects every consumer, his home, 
his food, and everything that he wears or 
uses. 

The tax is not only discriminatory as be- 
tween different areas of the country, but as 
between large and small shippers. Many 
smaller shippers must depend on public 
transportation systems entirely. 

Repeal of the excise tax on transportation 
of property at this time will, I feel confident, 
provide a stimulus to the economy, and in- 
crease the revenue of the railroads at a time 
when additional revenue is badly needed to 
provide a sound and healthy transportation 
system, 

I sincerely hope that your efforts to repeal 
this burdensome tax will meet with success 
in the present session of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
James C. O'MALLEY, 
President. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


Price Cors NEEDED, Nor WAGE Boosts 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

In a recent issue, Barron's magazine tries 
to slay the myth that this recession is differ- 
ent, that prices will continue to go up while 
employment and production go down. Says 
Barron's: Prices have been going down, 
even though the cost-of-living index doesn’t 
show it. 

Automobile dealers are granting bigger 
trade-ins on old cars or cutting down profit 
margins on new cars. Steel companies are 
nibbling away at prices. Maybe list prices 
stay put, but charges for extras are reduced 
or even overlooked, 

In retailing, discount houses cut costs to 
consumers. The decision of General Electric 
to abandon fair-trade pricing on small ap- 
pliances recognized the fact that price main- 
tenance had broken down. 

Barron’s notes that the cost-of-living 
items which have moved most stubbornly 
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upward are services—electricity, gas, tele- 
phone, haircuts, beauty treatments, laun- 
dry. These are items not susceptible to price 
fiexibility, to bargaining between vendor and 
customer, Inference: The cost of living ul- 
timately will reflect downward pressures, 


HOUSEWIVES HAVE THEIR INDEX 


A realistic point: When consumers begin 
to cut their purchases, when business fail- 
ures rise, when retailers and wholesalers 
scrounge for business, the pressure to in- 
crease sales, to offer inducements to buyers 
increases. So, even though quotations don't 
formally drop—as did copper, lead, and 
zinc—costs do. 

But housewifely grumbles about the high 
cost of living are also an index. Living ex- 
penses are still about at the top. And this 
top has been reached when personal income 
has been on a decline for 6 months. As ex- 
penses remain high, the capacity of people 
to buy has diminished. 

Walter Reuther, the indefatigable and im- 
eginative president of the United Auto 
Workers, has his own way of dealing with 
the squeeze on consumer buying power: 
Boost wages; put more money in workers’ 
pockets, notably auto workers. But mem- 
bers of the UAW who are not on the job 
won't be helped by a pay boost. 


PRICE CUTS HELP EVERYONE 


Purchasing power can be increased by 
price reductions as well as by wage increases. 
Price reductions help everybody—the man 
who is on unemployment benefits, the man 
who is on a 4-day week, and bank clerks, 
schoolteachers, farmers, and textile workers, 

If ever there was a time to give two hack- 
neyed phrases—iabor statesmanship on the 
one hand and industrial statesmanship on 
the other—the dignity of deed, that time is 
now. A recession is supposed to bring price 
adjustments, But prices stay rigid when 
labor demands too much, when managers of 
corporations set prices to net a predetermined 
profit, which, during a slump in business, 
doesn’t materialize. So they want to raise 
prices some more in a hopeless climb against 
diminishing sales and returns. 


WHAT STATESMANSHIP REQUIRES 


It is the responsibility of industrial states- 
men and union statesmen now not to boost 
wages. Industrialists can justify resistance 
to wage boosts with price cuts. The auto 
industry, for example, would like the Fed- 
eral Government to eliminate the $150 to 
$300 manufacturers’ excise tax on cars. The 
industry could make a stronger case by help- 
ing itself. By cutting prices. In good times, 
executives boast about their rugged initia- 
tive. In a slump, this rugged initiative 
seems to give way to appeals to the Govern- 
ment for maternal aid and comfort, such as, 
“Please take away our taxes.” 

The wage negotiations now under way be- 
tween the auto industry and the auto union 
will indicate just how much statesmanship 
sits on both sides of the bargaining table. 
A wage pattern is at stake. The custom of 
union leaders is to vie with one another— 
Who can be tops? Who can extract the þig- 
gest raise? But it’s equally important to 
see who can be sensible. 

July 1 is a critical date. As a result of a 
3-year contract, wages in the steel industry 
are due to go up a minimum of 7 cents an 
hour. There will be other fringe benefits, 
too. And officials of the steel industry are 
not averse to indicating privately that they 
would like to raise prices to cover the cost of 
the increase to David J. McDonald's United 
Steelworkers. 

A price rise in steel would be unwise at 
this phase of the recession. Steel compa- 
nies now making money operating at 50 per- 
cent capacity could absorb the boost. After 
all, demand won't stay down indefinitely. 
And, if the rise can’t be absorbed, then let 
the industry hark back to 1948. United 
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States Steel Corp. granted a wage rise volun- 
tarily to the late Philip Murray as head of 
the USW, because steelworkers’ wages had 
lagged behind mining and autos. The in- 
dustry could suggest a voluntary moratorium 
on the automatic wage boost, “Long-term 
wage contracts,” said Reuther, “should be 
living documents to meet changed condi- 
tions.” 

Meanwhile, the crocuses have begun to 
fight through this winter of discontent. 
Machine tool orders rose slightly in Janu- 
ary and then again in February. Orders for 
structural steel were up 14 percent in Febru- 
ary over January. Steel production still ex- 
ceeds incoming orders, but, at the same time, 
consumption—the chewing up of steel—is 
thought to exceed production (deliveries to 
steel users.) 

President Eisenhower feels that we're now 
going through the worst of the recession. If 
he’s wrong, he has company—me. 


SHIRLEY LEEKE KILPATRICK— 
VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 84) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 2110, for the relief of Shirley 
Leeke Kilpatrick. 

On March 24, 1958, subsequent to the 
passage of this measure by the Congress, 
an adjustment of status to that of a 
lawful permanent resident of the United 
States was granted the beneficiary by 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service pursuant to section 245 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. S. 
2110 is therefore unnecessary. 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 31, 1958. 


THE IMPORTANT ROLE OF RADIO 
IN THE PRESERVATION OF FREE 
SPEECH AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, on 
March 27 I brought to the attention of 
the Senate the important role that radio 
plays in the preservation of free speech 
and the American system of free enter- 
prise. I referred to the recent reports 
that had been published about the pos- 
sible curtailment of the American radio 
broadcasting network, and expressed 
the hope that it would be able to con- 
tinue its radio network operations. 

In my remarks I referred to the radio 
networks which are operated in con- 
junction with television and noted that 
these radio operations were being main- 
tained although they were unprofitable. 

Inadvertently, I failed to mention the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the larg- 
est in the United States in point of num- 
ber of affiliates. Mutual has served the 
Nation faithfully and well in all areas 
of broadcasting. In the area of news 
relating to public affairs it has done an 
outstanding job. 

The remarks I offered concerning the 
other networks apply in full measure to 
the Mutual Broadcasting Co. 
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STAY IN REDUCTION OF SUPPORT 
PRICES—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself briefly to 
the veto message of the President on 
Senate Joint Resolution 162, the joint 
resolution passed by the Senate by an 
overwhelming vote, and also passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

It should also be noted that a substan- 
tial majority of the Republican Party 
caucus in the Senate also urged the 
President to sign the joint resolution, as 
did an overwhelming majority—I be- 
lieve it was 42—of the majority party in 
the Senate. 

It is very unfortunate, indeed, that 
the President found it necessary from his 
point of view, and obviously on the basis 
of the advice he received, to veto this 
first agricultural antirecession measure. 

Senate Joint Resolution 162 was de- 
signed for 2 purposes and passed on 
the basis of those 2 purposes. First, it 
was designed to prevent further price 
declines and further income declines in 
agriculture. It was designed to maintain 
Government protections at the 1957 
levels. 

In view of the announced reductions 
in Government price supports for 1958, 
it was understandable why an over- 
whelming majority in Congress took the 
action it did in asking that price sup- 
ports, insofar as Government activity 
is concerned, be maintained at the 1957 
level. 

The second purpose was to afford Con- 
gress the time needed to perfect long- 
term, long-range basic agricultural legis- 
lation. Those of us on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry who have that 
responsibility, at least initially, did not 
want to have to work under the gun, so 
to speak, with the economic gun loaded 
and pointed at us, ready to go off any 
minute. We preferred to be able to work 
after more mediation and deliberation 
and consideration. 

Therefore, the joint resolution was 
passed by Congress. However, the action 
of the President of the United States 
throws the entire agricultural economic 
picture into a whirl and into utter con- 
fusion. 

I predict that prices paid to farmers 
for their commodities will go down as the 
result of the veto. I predict that the 
farmer will suffer economic loss because 
of the veto. I predict that the family 
farm and the family farm system will 
suffer economic tragedy because of this 
kind of negative action. 

I further predict that corporate farm- 
ing will expand, that the growth of 
large commercial corporate farms will 
be expedited and intensified. I do not 


believe that is good for America. The- 


kind of negative policy which is em- 
braced in the veto message will lead 
to that kind of development on our 
agricultural front, namely, the expansion 
and extension of corporate agriculture. 
That will be done to the detriment of our 
American social and political systems. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that the people who 
live on the farms will anticipate from 
the veto message that the administra- 
tion intends to lower supports? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As the Senator knows, the Presi- 
dent reiterates his recommendation of 
lowering price support levels and broad- 
ening flexibility from the present 75 to 90 
percent, to the level of 60 to 90 percent. 
In fact, he is recommending, in some in- 
Maneh, the full scale, from 0 to 90 per- 
cent. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
further knows that the President asks 
that the escalator clauses, which are 
built into the present farm laws, whereby 
when surpluses are removed, prices tend 
to increase be eliminated. 

Therefore, I can say that the veto 
message will result in lower prices for 
farmers for the commodities they pro- 
duce, and that there will be no saving— 
not so much as one cent in saving—for 
the consumer in the food market. Food 
prices have been going up despite the 
fact that farm prices have been coming 
down. Recently, over the week-end, we 
heard some so-called good news with 
reference to an increase of farm prices. 

What did they consist of? They con- 
sisted of certain types of citrus fruits. 
Those prices rose because of an act of 
nature, a calamity, which struck the pro- 
ducers and caused a shortage of citrus 
fruits. Because of the shortage of citrus 
fruits, and because of the frost, and be- 
cause of the losses to the citrus pro- 
ducers, citrus prices went up well above 
100 percent of parity in some instances. 
I trust that that is not the administra- 
tion’s program. I trust that the ad- 
ministration is not endorsing a type of 
farm program in America which is based 
on calamities. 

What else caused the price rise for 
farmers? Potatoes are up to 125 percent 
of parity. That is again because of a 
short supply, brought about by unfavor- 
able weather conditions. We can go 
down the whole list of products from 
fresh vegetables and citrus fruits to po- 
tatoes, and find that that is what has 
basically raised the parity price struc- 
ture. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I ask the Senator not to forget cotton. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator calls 
our attention to a certain type of cotton, 
of which there is a desperate shortage, 
and that again has resulted in higher 
prices. 

The Senator from Minnesota has 
pointed out that an abundant supply 
of agricultural commodities is the con- 
sumer’s best protection. I wish to warn 
consumers that the administration’s 
program will take the consumers of 
America to the proverbial economic 
cleaners, The administration’s program 
results in surpluses for agriculture, and 
also results, because of uncontrolled 
production and because of unplanned 
methods in agriculture and because of a 
failure of a plan, in higher prices to 
consumers. 

I notice that the administration has 
tried to give the poor dairy farmer a 
little more hope. They have said to the 
dairy farmer, “We are going to reduce 
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your milk price from $3.25 to $3 a hun- 
dredweight. We are going to reduce your 
dairy income, but we are not going to sell 
any butter we take into Government 
storage in the domestic market for any- 
thing less than 90 percent of parity.” 
What a sop. What hypocrisy. 
What surpluses we have of dairy prod- 
ucts are needed for the school-lunch pro- 
gram, for our welfare programs, and 
for our overseas programs. As a matter 
of fact, until only a few days ago the 
butter program had been stopped. It 
was only after one of the Members of 
the Senate vigorously questioned it in 
the Senate that the Secretary of Agri- 
cuture restored butter to the surplus 
list available for welfare agencies. 
In the veto message the President says: 
Dairy products acquired under the price- 
support operation will be used outside the 
regular domestic commercial market. These 
products will not be offered for sale in such 
markets during the remainder of 1958 at less 
than 90 percent of parity. 


First of all, the administration justi- 
fied its reduction of dairy price supports 
on the ground that such reduction 
would eliminate surpluses. If that is 
true, how is the administration going to 
maintain any stocks and not ultimately 
sell in the commercial market except at 
90 percent of parity? 

We cannot have it both ways, even 
though, apparently, the administration 
desires to have it so. I say that anyone 
who will make an objective, careful anal- 
ysis of the message will see that it is 
filled with political and economic booby 


traps. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In line with 
what the Senator from Minnesota has 
said about the booby traps in the Presi- 
dential veto message concerning the 
farm price-supports bill, I call attention 
to the paragraph near the bottom of 
the page in which the President says: 

Substantial gains have been achieved: 
Through the rural development program to 
help those at the low end of the income 
scale. 


In view of the fact that the adminis- 
tration’s policies are driving 50,000 farm 
families off the farms and into the ranks 
of the unemployed in the cities, and in 
view of the recommendations of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
that there be eliminated from farm life 
1,225,000 of only 4 million farm families 

, does the Senator from Min- 
nesota think it is a correct statement 
that through the rurai development pro- 
gram those who are at the low end of 
the income scale have been or will be 
helped? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do not. 
I say most authoritatively and most re- 
spectfully to the Senator from Texas 
that when the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry asked the Department of 
Agriculture for its evidence on the ac- 
complishments of the so-called rural de- 
velopment program, the committee 
waited, waited, and waited, and finally 
received nothing but generalized reports 
offering no evidence of any real results 
to farmers. The results of the rural de- 
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velopment program are so pusillanimous, 
so limited, and so inadequate, that it is 
ridiculous to think it can save farmers 
from immediate economic hardship. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Was that wait 
during the period last summer while the 
Senator from Minnesota was seeking to 
examine the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and while the Secretary of 
Agriculture was spending 100 days in the 
Rocky Mountains, inspecting the na- 
tional forests? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; that was 
another one of his absences from the 
Department. The latest report was 
sought during the time the Secretary 
was present in Washington. There is 
very little difference, I may say, between 
what happens when the Secretary is 
present and when he is not present. 
The policies are pretty well set, and the 
program of the administration is carried 
out according to those policies. 

There is one other point to which I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues. I was particularly pleased to 
notice, when I read the message, that 
the President has indicated that there 
will be special export subsidy programs 
for cotton, corn, and other feed grains, 
similar to the present export program 
on wheat. This can be done without 
legislation, says the President’s message. 
I quote further: 

The effect of this program will be to move 
these products directly from commercial 
markets to the export trade without running 
them through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Under the wheat export pro- 
gram farmers have obtained broader markets 
and substantial price benefits in the market 
place. Marketing efficiency has been pro- 
moted and the amount of wheat which has 
moved into Government channels has been 
reduced. The new program for cotton and 
feed grains is expected to have similar ef- 
fects. 


I say to the administration that this is 
a heartening statement—but certainly 
belated. I thoroughly support point 5 
of the President’s veto message. Not 
only do I support it today, on this date 
of March 31, 1958; I supported it last 
year, and I supported it the year be- 
fore. We have been waiting for 2 years 
for the administration to say something 
like this. 

It was 2 years ago that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota rose in this 
Chamber and urged the Department of 
Agriculture to enter into an export sub- 
sidy program for wheat, and not to rely 
upon the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to do all the business. I then said that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
should supplement private industry and 
the private grain trade, and that it 
should not be permitted to supplant the 
private grain trade. As a result of the 
efforts of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], and 
other Senators, including myself, it was 
possible to shake the Department of 
Agriculture loose from its sterile, in- 
flexible, unproductive position, and 
finally to enter into a wheat export pro- 
gram which has worked. 

We have been pleading for almost 2 
years for the same kind of program for 
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cotton and feed grains. I must say that 
it is indeed music to my ears, and it 
causeth great rejoicing throughout the 
land that, at long last, the administra- 
tion, in submitting the veto message, 
which will damage American agriculture, 
has included at least one faint ray of 
hope, namely, that the Government ex- 
pects to enter upon a seasoned, tried, 
and tested program of export for cotton, 
corn, and feed grains. I assure the ad- 
ministration of my wholehearted sup- 
port of such efforts. I hope the Presi- 
dent’s expression will be more than 
simply a statement. I trust he will com- 
municate his will and his wishes to the 
Department of Agriculture. I trust 
that the Department will move with 
alacrity, and will not permit any more of 
the foot-dragging which has gone on for 
many months in moving feed grains and 
cotton, especially the short staple cotton, 
which are in our reserves. 

I regret that the President of the 
United States has seen fit to veto the 
joint resolution. Other Senators have 
expressed themselves and will express 
themselves on the subject. I only hope 
we shall be able to override the veto. But, 
be that as it may, the responsibility lies 
squarely on the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the White House for striking 
down the first antirecession measure, the 
first effective step which was taken to 
stop the decline in agriculture. The 
measure was struck down by the White 
House. Let the American people know 
that. 

Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, when your 
food prices go up, as they will, and when 
you see farm prices go down, as they will, 
let it be understood where the responsi- 
bility lies. Some of us tried desperately, 
without regard to party—Senators on 
the other side of the aisle and on this 
side of the aisle—to stop this disastrous 
decline before it got out of control. 

Mr. YOUNG rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
without losing my right to the floor, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I express 
my deep regret that the President saw 
fit to veto the farm price support freeze 
measure. Second, I take exception to 
some of the reasons set forth for vetoing 
the proposed legislation. For example, 
the first reason given is: 

It would pile up more farm products 
in Government warehouses, 

The resolution did not affect price 
supports for feed grains at all, with the 
exception of grain sorghums. It would 
have raised the price supports on grain 
sorghums 2 cents a hundred pounds, 
which is very insignificant. The only 
grain which would have been affected to 
any appreciable degree would have been 
wheat. The price supports for wheat 
would have been raised from $1.78 a 
bushel, as announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson last June, to $2 a 
bushel, which was the price President 
Eisenhower himself established in 1954, 
when he vetoed the farm bill of that year. 

Let me give the figures on wheat pro- 
duction since 1954. 

In 1954, the production of wheat was 
984 million bushels; in 1955, 935 million 
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bushels; in 1956, 1,004,000,000 bushels; 
in 1957, 947 million bushels. 

This year, after the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had announced a drop of 22 cents 
a bushel below the support price of last 
year, lo and behold the forecast now is 
for 1,077,000,000 bushels of wheat, de- 
spite the fact that millions of acres have 
gone into the acreage reserve part of 
the Soil Bank program. 

Does that prove that lower price sup- 
ports will reduce production? Certainly 
it proves exactly the opposite. If the 
Senator from Minnesota will permit me 
to do so, I shall discuss one or two more 
items. 

I read from the veto message quote: 

It would bypass the problems of the small 
operator who produces so little for sale that 
price supports have scant meaning to him. 


Mr. President, no farmers have more 
at stake in regard to price supports than 
do the small farm producers of the Na- 
tion. Everyone—with the exception of 
Secretary Benson—seems to know that. 

The big producers do not need any 
price-support program at all. But if we 
have only big producers and their kind 
of efficient production, we will have a 
different kind of America than the 
America we know today. We shall no 
longer have need of all the small towns 
and cities that are scattered through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then will the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota agree with me 
that the effect of the veto will be to make 
it very difficult for family farmers to 
make a good living, and to make it easier 
for commercial, large corporate agricul- 
ture to grow and to expand? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes, that will be the 
result; more small farmers will go 
broke, and more big operators will have 
a chance to increase their holdings. 
That is exactly what will happen. 

I read further from the President’s 
veto message: 

5. It would hold up the needed transition 
to modern parity and would in fact disre- 
gard the parity principle. 


The President discusses the modern 
parity formula, I would be perfectly 
happy to have substituted for the old 
1910-14 base period the 1947-49 base 
period for determining parity in the so- 
called modernized parity formula. 
The 1947-49 base period is the one that 
labor and industry use. But the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will not do that. 
That would mean an increase of a few 
pennies in the price supports for agri- 
cultural commodities. That would make 
the formula a fairer one and more near- 
ly reflect the cost of operation. But the 
Secretary of Agriculture will not accept 
it. It seems that all he is interested in 
is a lower price for farm commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, no 
Member of this body, so far as I know, 
is more interested in the agricultural 
situation, particularly in the production 
of cereal grains, than is the Senator 
from North Dakota IMr. Youne]. As I 
understand what he has stated, for the 
index for labor and industry, the base 
period is 1947-49; but for purposes of 
the so-called modern parity formula for 
the farmer, which is nothing more than 
an index figure, the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture is unwilling to use the same base 
period that industry and labor use, but 
he seeks to use another base period, 
which will mean less protection and less 
opportunity for a fair price for the agri- 
cultural commodity producers. Isthata 
correct interpretation of what the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has said? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I read further from 
the President’s veto message: 

6. It would be unfair to those winter wheat 
growers who signed up under the 1958 acre- 
age reserve program with the understanding 
that the price supports which had then been 
announced would be the effective rates. 


I do not know why the President made 
such a statement, unless he was trying to 
divide the winter wheat producers from 
the spring wheat producers, in an effort 
to create some animosity between them. 
All the wheat producers have signed up 
for the acreage reserve in both the winter 
wheat and spring wheat areas. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture wants 
to reopen those contracts, he can do so. 
But the spring wheat producers have 
signed up, too. So that part of the veto 
message makes no sense. 

I read further from the President’s 
veto message: 

There is impressive evidence that farmers 
stand to profit from less rather than more 
governmental intervention. Unsupported 
prices of cattle and hogs are unusually strong. 


Here and in other parts of the veto 
message the President tried to point out 
that there are unsupported farm com- 
modities that do not profit by price sup- 
ports for agricultural commodities. Last 
year and the year before the Secretary of 
Agriculture gave a support price of $1.50, 
or approximately that, to those who com- 
plied with the allotments for corn, and a 
price of $1.25 to noncompliers. The rea- 
son for the price of $1.25 to the noncom- 
pliers was that the cheap corn would be 
translated into more beef and hog sur- 
pluses, and thus would have an adverse 
effect upon the prices of beef and hogs. 
The Secretary of Agriculture admitted 
that was the reason. That was the only 
justifiable reason he could have had for 
doing so. 

But in the veto message which has been 
received today, the President takes just 
the opposite viewpoint, and again tries to 
set the producers of cattle and hogs 
against the producers of feed grains. Of 
course, the message was written by Sec- 
retary Benson. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
all the evidence presented before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, in the case of beef cattle and 
hogs and feed grains, has been to the ef- 
fect that when there is a reasonable sup- 
port price or a reasonable price for feed 
grains, that has a tendency to hold up 
the prices of cattle and pork products? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

I do not think anyone in the agricul- 
tural field is naive enough to believe that 
all the cheap grain now available will 
not be translated very soon into an over- 
supply of beef and pork, and thus will de- 
press the prices of beef and pork prod- 
ucts. I think everyone, even including 
the Secretary of Agriculture, knows that. 
Yet the statement I read a moment ago 
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has been included in the President's veto 
message. I cannot understand it. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his courtesy in yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was very happy to yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. As I said earlier, 
and without regard to partisanship—for 
the Senator from North Dakota is a very 
true and a very effective Republican—he 
is, above all, a friend of his constituents, 
the people of North Dakota; and he is a 
dedicated exponent of equality of treat- 
ment for agriculture. I am proud to 
stand with him and to associate myself 
with his sincere and determined efforts 
in behalf of the agricultural community. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield further to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota? 

ME HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I greatly appreciate 
what the Senator from Minnesota has 
said. Perhaps if I gave a little of my 
background, it will be easier to under- 
stand the position I have taken. All of 
my life I have farmed, and I am deeply 
concerned about the plight of agricul- 
ture. I think I know the life the farmer 
lives, his adversities and all. So long as 
I serve in the Senate, the interests of the 
farmers will come first with me, and the 
interests of the Republican Party will 
come second. If I think the Republican 
party is wrong, I will rise on this floor and 
say so, regardless of whom it may hurt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
again the Senator from North Dakota 
demonstrates his integrity and courage. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to ad- 
dress myself to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


CONSERVATION: A CHALLENGE AND 
A REEMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 50 
years ago this spring the first great na- 
tionwide step was taken toward the con- 
servation of our soil, water, and forest 
resources. That was when President 
Theodore Roosevelt convened the fa- 
mous governors’ conference on conserva- 
tion. Out of this landmark conference 
came the first impetus to the drive to 
set aside and preserve for future gener- 
ations great segments of the Nation’s 
heritage of natural resources. 

Twenty-five years ago today—on 
March 31, 1933—another conservation- 
minded President, the great Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, put into motion the 
first major, national effort toward ap- 
plying conservation management prac- 
tices to these nationally owned lands 
and also to private lands which 
had been permitted to deteriorate 
for generations. That major effort was 
the magnificent and now well renowned 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which not 
only provided steady outdoor work op- 
portunities for about 300,000 young men 
and underemployed woodsmen each year 
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for 8 years, but also took the Nation in 
a giant stride forward in conservation 
practices. Some conservationists be- 
lieve that in those 8 years of the CCC, 
America’s conservation projects were 
advanced by 20 years or more, because 
of the concentration of money, intelli- 
gence, and young muscle on the prob- 
lems of erosion, deforestation, and 
silting. 

Then came the war in Europe and Asia, 
our gradual rearmament, and the. draft, 
which put many hundreds of thousands 
of our young men into military service. 
By 1941, the CCC was no longer finding 
enough young men to man the corps, 
and the Nation turned its efforts toward 
expenditure of its resources in the pri- 
mary task of winning World War II. 

For almost two decades, since the onset 
of World War II, Americans have been 
preoccupied—first with winning the war, 
and later with winning the peace, estab- 
lishing world order, and assisting war- 
torn nations to improve their economies. 
More recently the threat of nuclear holo- 
caust, missiles, and earth satellites have 
absorbed increasing amounts of atten- 
tion—and funds. Meanwhile we have 
seriously neglected the basic problem of 
conserving our American lands and wa- 
ters which nourish us, clothe and shelter 
our civilization, and provide healthful 
outdoor recreation. 

It is time now that we take a new look 
at America’s conservation effort. Yes, 
we might call this a delayed but urgently 
needed inventory. 

Enough years have passed since the 
CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps—and 
other conservation programs of the 
1930's, to measure their value in saving 
and rebuilding both resources and men. 
Even in those difficult days, all of us were 
aware of the great improvements that 
were created in reforestation, soil-erosion 
control, park improvements, acquisition 
and development of wildlife lands, and 
other conservation measures. Now—20 
years later—the little trees planted by the 
CCC boys on cutover forest lands are de- 
veloping into thrifty young forests on 
hundreds of thousands of acres, produc- 
ing valuable crops of pulpwood, lumber, 
and other forest products. On once- 
eroding farmland many gullies have been 
replaced by sparkling farm ponds and 
gracefully sweeping strip-cropping and 
contour cultivation. 

Over some parts of America the land- 
Scape was greatly improved. Man proved 
that he could live and draw sustenance 
from the earth without destroying it. 
Some of the overgrazed rangelands of the 
West and some of the Dust Bowl areas 
were converted back into abundant 
grasslands through measures undertaken 
during the New Deal. Such conserva- 

_tion practices as range reseeding, gully 
stabilization, reforestation, and dozens of 
others were demonstrated to be sound in- 
vestments in resource conservation. 

More recently we have found ways to 
hold floodwaters near the headwaters of 
our rivers, and to convert them from a 
menace during rainy periods into an 
asset during droughts. 

We have mastered enough of the prin- 
ciples of wildlife habitat development so 
that future generations will have these 
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natural gifts preserved for their enjoy- 
ment. 

It is tragic that the good start made on 
all these conservation measures during 
the 1930’s had to be shelved with the 
coming of World War II and put on a 
maintenance basis—in fact, a standby 
basis—before the gains could be consoli- 
dated. Though no _ dollar-and-cents 
evaluation of the values of these pro- 
grams has been made, few who have seen 
young growing forests and stabilized soils 
where erosion once stole fertile lands 
question that the money spent was a 
profitable, hardheaded national invest- 
ment. 

Good as this start was, by far the big- 
gest job in conservation lies ahead of us. 
Our expanding population will need far 
more food, fiber, shelter, water, and 
recreation from the same acreages of 
forest, cropland, and watersheds than we 
have always had. It is not enough just 
to repair past damage to our basic re- 
sources. Rather, we must invest in the 
conservation practices which will pro- 
vide raw materials for future generations, 
Further damages and losses from the re- 
source abuses that cause forest fires, 
floods, and duststorms must not be 
tolerated. 

The lessons of the CCC and other con- 
servation programs have taught us a 
great deal. Research and experimenta- 
tion have taught us more about how to 
control erosion, improve low-grade for- 
ests for quality timber production, re- 
vegetate blowing Dust Bowl soils, im- 
prove deteriorated rangelands, stabilize 
eroding streambanks, and many others 
less dramatic but equally important. We 
need but the vision and the will to do the 
job. 

The Federal agencies concerned with 
resource management have in recent 
years maintained up-to-date summaries 
of the detail and the dimensions of the 
conservation problem, and this informa- 
tion is readily available to the President 
of the United States and his Bureau of 
the Budget. Some of this information 
I have requested and received from the 
several conservation agencies of the 
executive department. 

Investments in conservation programs 
in the United States may roughly be di- 
vided into three major groups for pur- 
poses of forward planning: First, those 
which provide direct future financial re- 
turns in the form of increased yields of 
timber, forage, and other reasonable 
products; second, those which are de- 
signed to prevent future soil and water 
losses and flood damage and to restore 
damaged lands to full productivity; and, 
third, those which will conserve and 
make more abundant our outdoor recrea- 
tional and wildlife resources so impor- 
tant to our physical, mental, and spir- 
itual health as a Nation. A grouping of 
this sort sets in perspective the several 
parts of the total conservation job. 

A most important category may be 
found in forestry. Here the application 
of more intensive management will yield 
larger total volumes of timber in the 
future of higher quality and better size 
than might be expected if natural forces 
were allowed to proceed untended. 

Another category exists in the revege- 
tation and improvement of our vast 
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western range lands. Productivity of the 
ranges can be greatly increased by re- 
moval of poisonous and other low-value 
vegetation and replacement with forage 
grasses and browse plants of higher pal- 
atability and nutrition for livestock graz- 
ing. Both of these—forestry and range 
revegetation—clearly fall into the class 
of profitable capital investments which 
will yield favorable returns on the ex- 
penditures allocated to these practices, 
and they will assure abundant supplies 
of timber and grassland for posterity. 

Another group of conservation meas- 
ures is that including soil conservation 
and erosion control practices on farm- 
lands and the watershed areas in which 
they are situated. These measures are 
designed to repair the damages created 
by past mismanagement, to prevent fu- 
ture damages from floods and siltation 
of our streams, reservoirs, and harbors, 
and to assure that future generations of 
Americans will inherit productive, rather 
than eroded, croplands. 

And finally we come to the kinds of 
conservation programs the benefits of 
which cannot be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. But how very impor- 
tant it is to assure our people the health 
and happiness which only adequate out- 
door recreational facilities can give us. 
Providing adequate recreational lands 
and facilities necessary for their enjoy- 
ment on our national parks, State parks, 
national and State wildlife refuges and 
fishing waters will mean investments in 
both improvements and extension of 
camping and other recreational grounds, 
and a considerable effort in the improve- 
ment and development of wildlife habi- 
tat and fishing grounds. 

Expenditures for these purposes are 
necessary investments for our physical 
and mental health. Man cannot—in 
fact, does not—live by bread alone. Cer- 
tainly the saying must apply to the great 
nonmaterial values derived from our out- 
door recreational areas. 

In such a program we can avoid the 
mistakes so well remembered from the 
1930’s. By devoting our emergency re- 
sources to projects that are positive and 
sound and have been carefully planned 
by conservation agencies, we can avoid 
the worse than unnecessary expenditures 
that came when, for example, unneeded 
roads and truck trails were built into 
valuable areas of wilderness. We have 
a much more widely understood appre- 
ciation of wilderness now than we had 
30 or 20 years ago. The nationwide 
interest in and support of the wilder- 
ness bill have demonstrated this clearly. 
We know now that the wilderness which 
is still available for preservation has great 
positive values. We cannot afford to de- 
stroy it by making it the scene for need- 
less roads and truck trails just for the 
sake of spending money and making 
work. The program I am here advocat- 
ing avoids this as well as other mistakes 
recognized through experience. This is 
a positive program giving reality to much 
needed and carefully planned projects. 

How much is there to be done? What 
is the backlog of vital conservation proj- 
ects? 

I have asked a group of independent 
professional people in the conservation 
movement to develop a careful series of 
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estimates of the total size and dimension 
of the conservation problem embracing 
these major categories, ‘They have based 
their estimates on the latest surveys and 
information supplied me by the Federal 
agencies engaged in the separate resource 
fields, and upon their own studies over 
the past several years. We have deter- 
mined the extent and size of each kind 
of conservation problem, and—by draw- 
ing from the experience of Federal agen- 
cies in estimating the unit costs of ap- 
plying the various kinds of measures sug- 
gested to correct resource deterioration 
or improve resource productivity—I have 
suggested the dollar dimensions of the 
several conservation problems. 

At the conclusion of a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Natural Re- 
sources Council of America called last 
week to discuss the need for accelera- 
tion of natural resources programs, the 
following national conservation organ- 
izations endorsed the objectives and 
principles of a concurrent resolution 
which I shall introduce in a few mo- 
ments: 

American Forestry Association: Ken- 
neth Pomeroy and James Craig. 

American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion: Harlean James. 

Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources: Charles H. Stoddard and Spen- 
cer Smith, Jr. 

Izaak Walton League: J. W. Penfold. 

National Parks Association: Sigurd Ol- 
son and Fred M. Packard. 

National Wildlife Federation: Stew- 
art Brandborg. 

Sport Fishing Institute: Richard 
Stroud. a 

Wilderness Society: Howard Zahniser. 

Wildlife Management Institute: Ira N. 
Gabrielson and C. R. Gutermuth. 

I should also like to point out that 
the total dimension of this program in- 
cludes all of the work now being done by 
the conservation agencies with present 
appropriations—and at a scale far be- 
low that demanded by the situation. 

I wish, Mr. President, to pay particular 
tribute to the wise leadership given by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Mexico by the introduction of his 
bill S. 3450 on March 11. Included in 
the Senator’s bill are increased authori- 
zations for the National Park Service, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the United States 
Forest Service bringing the total annual 
authorization to $333 million for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1959, and rising 
to a total annual authorization of $729 
million by 1963. 

This forward-looking public works 
program includes nearly all of the meas- 
ures which are covered in these esti- 
mates and fits well within the total 
framework of the conservation objectives 
facing our whole Nation. In looking as 
far ahead as it is reasonably possible to 
look—and conservationists make this 
their first order of business—we have an 
opportunity to define more clearly what 
our conservation objectives are and where 
our present planning and programs fit 
into the task before us. I feel that it will 
be a help to the Congress in judging the 
adequacy of budgetary requests made 
by the administrative agencies in the 
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future to have independent standards of 
comparison. 

Mr. President, I should like to outline 
briefly the significant problems of basic 
resource conservation by each of the 
major categories: forest, western grass 
and range lands, soil and water conser- 
vation on farmland park and recrea- 
tional area development, and fish and 
wildlife conservation. 

FORESTRY 


The United States Forest Service re- 
cently issued a comprehensive survey of 
our Nation’s forest resources known as 
the Timber Resources Review, which sets 
forth not only the present condition of 
forests and forest lands but also an esti- 
mate of timber requirements of our fu- 
ture populations as far ahead as the year 
2000. Because it takes several scores of 
years to grow merchantable timber, we 
must make decisions and investments in 
forestry now if the generations living at 
the end of the present century are to 
have adequate timber yields. 

Briefly the Forest Service found that 
we shall need to increase our annual 
growth of timber from the present 14 
billion cubic-foot level up to 21 billion 
cubic feet if all Americans are to have at 
least as much timber for housing and 
other needs in the year 2000 as we have 
today. It found that this would mean 
increasing the average growth per acre 
from 29 to 45 cubic feet—during the 
next 40 years—a feat easily possible by 
more intensive forestry practices because 
our present growth rate is considerably 
below capacity. 

The Forest Service found that 275 mil- 
lion acres of growing forest are under- 
stocked or in otherwise poor condition 
for producing quality raw material; that 
52 million acres of open land were in 
need of replanting if they were to pro- 
duce useful timber crops; that 40 percent 
of our 675 million acres of forest land 
were inadequately protected from forest 
fires and in need of improved protection 
facilities. Some 30 million acres of 
range land within national forests are 
in need of range reseeding and soil con- 
servation measures: Operation Outdoors 
has spelled out a program of wildlife 
habitat improvement and recreational 
area development needed to provide for 
rapidly increasing recreational demands. 
Several thousand miles of roads and 
trails are needed to improve access into 
many parts of the national forests not 
now open to development either for tim- 
ber production or other uses. These 
timber access roads would, of course, not 
be built into wilderness areas. But we 
should make every effort to develop the 
forest lands more intensively everywhere 
else. Included with these need esti- 
mates are forest works on State forest 
and private lands cooperating with State 
forestry agencies. 

Our independent calculation of the 
forestry program needs, based upon 
Forest Service data, has divided up the 
kinds of investments required into two 
categories. One will give a direct return, 
in the form of increased future timber 
and forage yields from the growth result- 
ing from thinning, stand improvement 
cuttings and tree planting and improved 
forest range lands. The othcr invest- 
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ments will yield greater public benefits 
not directly measurable in dollars and 
cents—such as improved recreational fa- 
cilities; wildlife habitat development; 
control of forest fires, insects and dis- 
eases which reduce losses; and soil and 
water conservation measures on forested 
watersheds. Clearly the first category 
is an investment which should be made 
even during periods of the fullest em- 
ployment. It has been carefully esti- 
mated that $2 billion invested over a 
10-year period in stand improvement 
practices on 140 million acres and the 
reforestation of 28 million acres will re- 
sult in an increase in growth rates which 
would yield 5 percent on the capital allo- 
cated for this purpose. At the same time 
it would supply estimated increased tim- 
ber requirements for the year 2000. 

Millions of acres of lands within and 
adjacent to national forest areas pri- 
marily in the West are of value mainly 
for grazing purposes. Range revegeta- 
tion and improvement measures on these 
lands will at least double the numbers of 
livestock now carried by these ranges 
and improve their utility as watershed 
lands. No exact cost-benefit evaluations 
have been made of these improvement 
expenditures, but preliminary indica- 
tions indicate the need for an investment 
of nearly $200 million. 

Our national and other public forests 
also provide vast recreational potentials 
as indicated by the more than 50 million 
visitors recorded in 1956. To provide 
recreational facilities and improvement 
of wildlife habitat and watershed pro- 
tection, measures must be taken costing 
an estimated $350 million. These would 
include erosion-control measures on for- 
ested watersheds and construction of 
needed administrative buildings. 

We can also include here beneficial 
and appropriate projects in our wilder- 
ness areas. Wilderness as we have come 
to appreciate it and as we seek to pre- 
serve it through the wilderness bill, for 
example, is not a negative thing to keep 
out of and away from. It is rather a 
resource of positive human values—to 
be preserved truly as wilderness but also 
to be used by human beings as wilder- 
ness for their health and well-being. As 
such it requires trails—foot trails, horse- 
back trails and canoe portages. In some 
places simple sanitary installations are 
needed. In the northern rainy areas 
three-sided, open shelters—Adirondack 
shelters as they are sometimes called 
can appropriately serve wilderness travy- 
elers. All these needs can be met in a 
way that does not damage the wilder- 
ness. 

Such wilderness projects for providing 
trails, sanitary facilities, and open shel- 
ters in northern rainy regions are not 
only excellent emergency programs. 
They also can be pilot projects for the 
establishment of a continuing program 
to help encourage our citizens to know 
the benefits of wilderness experience. 

Although acquisition of additional na- 
tional forest land is not a major part 
of this forestry program, there are a few 
critical watershed areas in the eastern 
mountains and other in-holdings which 
should be acquired to accomplish the 
major objectives and efficient adminis- 
tration of our national forests. It is 
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estimated that an area of 10 million 
acres including both the Klamath and 
Menominee Indian Reservations now 
threatened by termination should be in- 
cluded in the national forest system. 
The cost of these purchases is estimated 
to be about $460 million and would be a 
direct capital investment. 

The whole of the above program would 
be carried out through the Forest Serv- 
ice—a large part of which should include 
direct cooperation with the State for- 
estry divisions through the cooperative 
Federal-State program in existence 
since 1924. Since part of this will in- 
volve private lands, the machinery of the 
soil conservation districts should be 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

The total capital investment of for- 
estry development and the other related 
forest land programs will reach an esti- 
mated $3.5 billion. 


SOIL AND WATERSHED CONSERVATION 


Those activities which are carried out 
by the Soil Conservation Service in co- 
operation with the Forest Service 
through the soil-conservation districts 
and under the Small Watershed Act are 
aimed toward preventing soil losses 
through antierosion measures and re- 
tardation of fiood waters. The SCS has 
recently estimated that only one-third 
of the Nation’s farmlands are protected 
by soil-conservation measures against 
erosion losses. No estimate has been 
made of the hundreds of thousands of 
miles of small streams and rivers where 
stream-bank erosion is dumping millions 
of tons of silt into our reservoirs, harbors, 
and navigable channels; nor have the 
more than 13 million acres of Dust Bowl 
lands in the Southwest which are blown 
away during recurring dry years been 
adequately considered. Several million 
acres in some of our Middle West farm- 
lands have been strip mined for coal and 
left to erode without benefit of soil con- 
servation and forestry programs. Crop- 
lands nearly everywhere are threatened 
by varying degrees of gullying. 

Recent estimates by competent soil 
conservationists indicate that nearly 300 
million acres of farmlands can be eco- 
nomically treated with soil-protection 
measures, and that another 10 million 
acres of drought-seared Dust Bow] land 
of Deserts on the March and Grapes of 
Wrath fame are in need of revegetation 
through planting of grasses and shelter 
belts. The large area of strip-mined 
lands is badly in need of vegetation and 
soil stabilization. 

Progress under way on small watershed 
programs reveals that a cost of approxi- 
mately $10 per acre is required to install 

h measures as the construction of 
small upstream flood- control impound- 
ments, streambank stabilization, and 
gully control. Other practices are need- 
ed to control soil erosion and water run- 
off on crop and pasture lands; revegeta- 
tion of 10 million acres of the Dust Bowl 
area must be accomplished to prevent 
recurring dust storms. Experience to 
date has demonstrated through cost- 
benefit analysis that decreased flood 
damage, decreased siltation, increased 
crop yields, and water storage for 
drought periods are all sufficient eco- 
nomic justification for public invest- 
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ments in soil and water conservation 
practices on private lands. Leveling of 
and planting vegetation on abandoned 
strip-mine areas has the double benefit 
of creating wildlife habitat and new rec- 
reational areas from wasteland. 

The total investment needs in the soil 
and watershed programs for the next 
decade is estimated at nearly $5 million. 

Because of the chronically critical na- 
ture of about 5 million acres of Dust 
Bowl lands, it is proposed that this area 
be acquired and incorporated into the 
public grazing districts. This will assure 
a continued grass cover so that the land 
can be leased to private ranchers for 
regulated grazing. Future dust storms 
can be prevented by a capital investment 
of $250 million. 

This overall cost of the soil-conserva- 
tion program, including land acquisition, 
is estimated to be nearly $5 billion. 

I wish to emphasize that both soil- 
conservation works and forestry works 
can and should be carried out on Indian 
reservations, and the estimated needs for 
the Forest Service and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs includes such works, 


WESTERN RANGE AND GRASSLANDS 


The Bureau of Land Management in 
the Department of the Interior, which 
administers nearly 170 million acres of 
land in organized grazing districts, has 
estimated that nearly two-thirds of this 
tremendous land area is eroding more 
rapidly than present conservation meas- 
ures are being applied. This huge area 
of more than 115 million acres is classed 
as “critical” to “severe” from an erosion 
standpoint. Furthermore it is producing 
but little forage for livestock, because 
pinon-juniper and cheat grass have 
taken over once formerly productive 
range. During the past 20 years con- 
servation technicians have found meth- 
ods to eliminate brush and reseed these 
lands to valuable forage grasses and in- 
stall many types of soil conservation de- 
vices. Many more cattle and other live- 
stock can be supported on these im- 
proved ranges after they have been 
given conservation treatment, The in- 
stallation of water spreading devices to 
catch, hold and pay out scarce water in 
the plains increases yields of grass and 
forage and has the added advantage of 
retarding silt and preventing erosion. 

The costs of range revegetation vary 
greatly, depending on the degree of past 
abuse to which the land has been sub- 
jected. Consequently any figure of the 
costs of these measures is necessarily a 
broad average based upon extensive ex- 
perience and not necessarily applicable 
to particular situations. Recently it has 
been found that revegetation, the cost 
of bush clearing, reseeding, the installa- 
tion of water spreading structures and 
impoundments comes to around $10 per 
acre. Although research data are 
skimpy, the minimum increase in forage 
which can be expected from investment 
in these practices is sufficient to double 
the carrying capacity and hence the 
number of cattle now carried over the 
western range. 

The overall cost of range revegetation 
and other improvement measures on 
public land is estimated to be about $1 
billion. Included in this figure are pro- 
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visions for an expansion of fire protec- 
tion on public lands in Alaska and the 
other territories. 


PARKS AND RECREATIONAL LANDS 


Our national parks with their forests, 
mountains, waters and wildlife are prop- 
erties in which we all have an equal 
share as citizen-owners, and in which 
we take great national pride. Many of 
us haye come to think of them as na- 
tional museums of natural history. 
Nearly 50 million people visited them in 
1957. We have, in addition to our 17 
million acres of national parks, more 
than five million acres of State-owned 
parks visited by more millions every 
year. These unique natural creations 
are never used or developed in the sense 
that managed crop and forest are, but 
they can be abused by neglect. And 
more serious is the problem which these 
last bits of primitive America will be 
facing as our rapidly expanding popula- 
tion seeks its opportunity to visit them 
in the future. Provision must be made 
for many more campsites, with attend- 
ant sanitation and structural facilities. 

Fortunately the National Park Service 
has embarked upon its Mission 66 pro- 
gram designed to assure opportunities 
for increasing numbers of park visitors. 
But even before the program is well un- 
derway, it is apparent that the sights 
must be raised and more effort expended. 
Likewise moneys must be made available 
to the States to refurbish and expand 
facilities in many State parks for the 
same reasons, The need estimates which 
I have made are based upon Mission 66 
figures, but they are expanded somewhat 
to provide for a recreational demand 
which is growing more rapidly than even 
the most optimistic forecasters could 
foresee. It is not intended that monies 
provided will open up primitive and nat- 
ural areas in the national parks. Seri- 
ous consideration should also be given 
to funds for the purchase of three million 
more acres of recreational lands includ- 
ing sea and lakeshores and wooded 
areas, close to our major urban centers, 
to make it possible for millions who can- 
not afford to travel far to enjoy outdoor 
recreation within a short drive from 
home. If we do not reserve these lands 
now they will not be available at the 
time when they will be badly needed. 

Another vitally important recreational 
need is the development of access and 
other facilities to our public reservoirs 
constructed with Federal funds. These 
access points will make possible greater 
use by sportsmen and the boating public. 

The total developmental cost of the 
park and recreational area development 
program (not including that suggested 
for the national forests previously) will 
amount to more than $1 billion or $110 
million per year. This does not include 
the purchase of three million acres for 
State and local park and natural areas 
which may cost approximately $300 
million. 

I add that this investment will be 
worth making. I underscore through- 
out my remarks the fact—a fact which 
all of us know but occasionally fail to 
take into consideration—of the tremen- 
dous population growth and economic 
demands upon the natural resources of 
our country. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE HABITAT IMPROVEMENT 


First thoughts of the out-of-doors 
usually turn to waterfowl, big game, and 
fishing. Only with experience do we 
begin to understand the role of trees, 
the soil, the lakes, and streams in the 
wildlife cycle. A healthy land of clean 
streams, growing forests, and conserved 
soils will in the normal course of events 
produce a variety of fish and wildlife. 
But birds and animals and fish are par- 
ticular creatures, and they will become 
abundant only if we make a special ef- 
fort to provide adequate food, nesting 
and hiding cover, water, and other ele- 
ments of life. Our wildlife managers 
have found many new techniques which 
make it possible for wild creatures to 
flourish along with men. 

Hunting and fishing are a big business 
in the United States. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service says that nearly 32 mil- 
lion of us enjoyed these sports in a re- 
cent year, and I will venture to guess 
that an even greater number of people 
set out on their vacations just in the 
hope of seeing a deer, a bear, or a flock 
of geese at sundown. 

Real progress has been made in re- 
serving strategic areas for waterfowl 
and some species of wildlife threatened 
with possible extinction. While encour- 
aging progress has been made in devel- 
oping a knowledge of wildlife manage- 
ment techniques through research, much 
more is unknown than is known. The 
challenge facing us now, however, is to 
put into practice the available tech- 
niques all over our country so that we 
shall have an abundance of wildlife not 
only for ourselves but for those who 
follow us. Let it not be said that this 
generation brought extinction to any 
more wild creatures. By embarking up- 
on a well-designed program of expanded 
research and applied management, we 
can be sure of a greater abundance of 
wildlife than at any time in recent his- 
tory—and one which, if he were alive, 
would make Daniel Boone rub his eyes. 
Not only must we apply these new 
techniques, but we must also continue 
to acquire additional strategic lands— 
particularly wetland areas for waterfowl 
which are threatened by drainage un- 
less they are rapidly acquired. 

Our National and State wildlife ref- 
uges and public hunting grounds are 
greatly in need of habitat development 
work, such as the creation of water 
areas and control structures, cover 
plantings, and other measures. About 
13 million acres can be improved in this 
way for increased game and fish pro- 
duction at a cost of about $20 per acre. 
A large and underdeveloped opportunity 
in wildlife habitat improvement and 
fisheries management exists on private 
lands and public waters, most of which 
are included in soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, at an estimated cost of $200 mil- 
lion. Intensified research is essential 
to determine how fish and wildlife en- 
vironment may be maintained in the 
face of increasing human impacts. Of 
utmost importance is a crash program 
in research to investigate effects and 
methods of control of pesticides on 
wildlife. Studies in fisheries manage- 
ment—both commercial and sport—are 
lagging badly. The minimal budget for 
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fish and wildlife, including habitat de- 
velopment, research, and acquisition of 
five million acres of wetlands for water- 
fowl amounts to $650 million. The 
total investment needs here estimated 
amount to more than $11 billion, or al- 
most $1,200,000,000 per year if spread 
out over the decade ahead, under normal 
conditions. I point out, however, that 
this figure includes only the priority 
needs which could be taken care of in 
a 10-year program. The minimum num- 
ber of men who could be employed di- 
rectly on all the programs is estimated 
to be 150,000 per year, mainly in small 
crews widely decentralized and in every 
State in the Union. 

I am reliably informed by Mr. Mel 
Steen, director of the Nebraska Game, 
Forestation, and Parks Commission, who 
has canvassed conservation directors in 
the 48 States through the International 
Association of Fish, Game, and Conser- 
vation Commissioners, that the States 
have nearly $500 million worth of proj- 
ects ready to carry out in all the activ- 
ities described above. 

Those are the projects to which State 
agencies are prepared to make contribu- 
tions. 

Following along the public-works pro- 
posals of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], it appears that 
the best means for carrying out these 
conservation projects would be through 
the expansion of the action agencies 
programs now in the business, and who 
are doing some of this work with very 
limited budgets. I am told that the 
agencies could expand their work pro- 
grams quite rapidly and could engage in 
direct force-account hiring with a mini- 
mum of contracting for the many types 
of activities which are called for. 

I have not included in this estimate 
the very important need for water pol- 
lution control carried on by the United 
States Public Health Service. As Sen- 
ator CHAveEz’s bill on public works has 
so clearly demonstrated, several hun- 
dred millions of dollars are needed for 
construction of sewage treatment plants. 
Future supplies of clean water can be 
assured only by a much greater expan- 
sion of this program. 

I add, however, that that need is very 
evident, and I hope that the appropriate 
committees of Congress will not, in any 
way, underestimate or underemphasize 
the urgent need of comprehensive action 
in terms of the control of water pollu- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. Earlier in my remarks, I outlined 
in some detail the splendid program 
which the Senator from New Mexico has 
placed before Congress in his proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock, the House conferees will meet 
with the Senate conferees on the road 
bill, which will, in a small way at least, 
emphasize and try to provide for Indian 
roads, forest roads, national park roads, 
and such other roads as are needed. 

The Senator from Minnesota cannot 
emphasize too strongly the matter of 
water pollution, which should be un- 
derstood throughout the entire country. 
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The elimination of water pollution is 
urgently needed. 

I agree with everything the Senator 
from Minnesota is now stating. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

While some provisions for the expan- 
sion of research facilities are included in 
these estimates, no provision is made for 
an important accompanying effort in 
conservation education. No program of 
this Nation can be long sustained with- 
out a solid base in scientific research and 
public understanding. 

In examining the total of this conser- 
vation program and comparing it with 
almost any other major investment cate- 
gory of Government or big business, it is 
amazingly small. 

I have outlined a broad program which 
will continue for a period of 10 years. 

I was truly astounded to find that this 
country can put its basic resources of 
soil, watersheds, forests, and recreational 
lands into a high state of productivity 
with the investment of slightly more 
than a billion dollars a year for 10 years. 

When that cost is evaluated with the 
total cost of 1 year of the defense pro- 
gram, it can be seen that the amount 
will not be too heavy a drain upon the 
national economy. In 10 years, the pro- 
gram of conservation would actually up- 
date the entire conservation program. 
Much of the cost would be self-liquidat- 
ing, and much would be repayable, 
through the production and sale of tim- 
ber and other national resources. Over 
the course of 10 years, the cost would be 
only one-fifth of the cost of the defense 
program for 1 year. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not believe it to 
be out of order to emphasize that point 
at this time. Last year the defense 
appropriation bill contained $38 bil- 
lion—$8 billion more than the cost of op- 
erating all the other agencies of the 
the Government of the United States. 
So $1 billion would be insignificant com- 
pared with the cost of operating the De- 
partment of Defense as of now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, who has given 
so much of his time and effort to the 
matter of appropriations as well as to 
the matter of authorizations in the field 
of public works. 

This figure is less than 3 percent of 
our current level of capital investment, 
which amounts to some $37 billion an- 
nually. It is the cheapest form of in- 
surance we can buy to assure that our 
children’s children will have fertile soil, 
abundant forests, adequate supplies of 
clear water, and pleasant, healthful out- 
door recreation. 

Mr. President, we cannot long allow 
our basic resources to be neglected with- 
out undermining the very foundations of 
our civilization. Most of the old Medi- 
terranean cultures perished because 
their economies were very delicately 
balanced upon resource exploitation— 
not conservation. The lack of foresight 
and knowledge of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Phoenicians is evident enough in the 
dry bare hills surrounding much of the 
area which was once the garden and the 
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cradle of civilization. Water borne silt 
covers the irrigation works of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers washed down from 
overgrazed watershed lands. Only a few 
remnant groves of the Cedars of Lebanon 
remain in the mountains where Solomon 
obtained great timbers for his mighty 
temple. Dust storms and muddy fioods 
have buried Roman highways and aque- 
ducts in north Africa and Asia Minor. 
The future of our American civilization— 
the posterity which belongs to our chil- 
dren and grandchildren and their chil- 
dren—will largely depend on the fore- 
sight we use today, the foresight in the 
protection of these great resources. 

It is important to build great dams, 
highways, pollution-treatment plants, 
and irrigation works. We shall need 
them all far into the future—but they 
will only be useful so long as we protect, 
care for and nourish the basic soil, water, 
and forest resources which support our 
civilization. 

Now, Mr. President, opportunity can 
be seized in the midst of adversity. In- 
deed, a calamity can be turned into vic- 
tory by vigor and imagination. 

We are in serious economic trouble 
Many millions of our working people 
do not have jobs, and they cannot pur- 
chase goods and services without a pay- 
check. 

To provide new jobs, and to stimulate 
our sagging economy, I have joined with 
other Members of the Senate in sponsor- 
ing measures to increase housing and 
hospital construction, sewerage works 
construction, and to accelerate the high- 
way construction program. I have urged 
the administration to unfreeze the funds 
already provided by Congress for mili- 
tary construction, for schools, and for 
civil works, particularly in the field of 
rivers and harbors improvement and 
flood control. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have listened to the 
Senator from Minnesota as he has deliv- 
ered his speech. I interrupt him only to 
say, as one who has stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him over the years in the 
Senate, trying to promote a program for 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources for the benefit of the people of 
the Nation and for future generations, 
that I have listened to many fine conser- 
vation speeches, but I have never lis- 
tened to a more scholarly, sound one 
than the Senator is making this after- 
noon. It is a speech which I hope will be 
very carefully studied by our colleagues 
and by groups outside the Senate, be- 
cause it is a speech that needs to be 
implemented. I assure the Senator from 
Minnesota that he will have my support. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I am deeply grate- 
ful to to the Senator from Oregon, who, like 
the late great Governor Pinchot and men 
of the stature of the late, beloved Sena- 
tor George Norris, has been and is a 
champion of the conservation of our 
natural resources. It is a great tribute 
to receive this commendation from the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I may add to what the 
Senator from Oregon has said that I am 
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a great follower of Teddy Roosevelt. To 
me, his greatness does not lie especially 
in San Juan Hill or even the Panama 
Canal; to me, he was the protector of 
the American forests for the American 
people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
hear the Senator from New Mexico 
make that reference, because as I opened 
my discussion today, I said it was 50 
years ago this week that Theodore 
Roosevelt, the great beloved President, 
called his conference of Governors to 
discuss the matter of protecting the na- 
tional forests. It was 25 years ago to- 
day that the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt placed before Congress his 
request for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which made it possible for the 
young men of America to obtain employ- 
ment in the woods and in other areas 
of the land to develop and protect our 
natural resources. That is why I waited 
for this day to make this address. It 
was not because of the content of the 
address, but because of the historic sig- 
nificance of the day. Half a century 
ago, it was Theodore Roosevelt; a quar- 
ter of a century ago, it was Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Today we are again 
talking about our resources and the need 
for their protection. 

I have sought again and again, with 
many of my colleagues, to design a 
school construction program to meet the 
staggering problems of crowded and of- 
ten dangerous classrooms for tens of 
millions of our children. 

All of these proposals are things that 
we ought to be doing anyhow—proposals 
which stand on their own feet and really 
need no further justification. But it also 
happens that they would employ many 
hundreds of thousands in the construc- 
tion and transportation industries and 
make an important contribution to re- 
storing the pace of manufacturing. 
They will go far toward relieving dis- 
tress in many areas, particularly those 
situated near the sites of these develop- 
ments. 

But the unemployed today include far 
more than laid-off factory, construction, 
and transportation workers. Because of 
the dramatic numbers of these unem- 
ployed, it is possible to overlook several 
other important groups of people who 
are without jobs or who have only part- 
time employment. For example, people 
in many rural communities are accus- 
tomed to part-time farming, to working 
in the woods on small logging opera- 
tions, and to odd jobs, wherever they 
can get them. Many of these people 
are never really fully employed, nor are 
they unemployed according to the sta- 
tistical reports. But they are chroni- 
cally underemployed; and when a 
recession takes away their markets for 
pulpwood and rough lumber, they find 
themselves without the necessary source 
of cash income needed to supplement 
their part-time farming efforts. Larger 
numbers of these people are not covered 
by unemployment insurance than those 
elsewhere not covered, because the type 
of employment of the former is either 
too sporadic or is exempted from pres- 
ent coverage by State laws. 
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Another large group seriously affected 
by this recession is made up of young 
men just out of school who have not 
yet learned a trade or mastered a voca- 
tion. Some of them have been in trou- 
ble with the law. I am convinced that 
much of the current juvenile delin- 
quency would subside if these young 
people were busy on healthy, productive 
jobs—particular jobs in the out-of-doors 
which challenged their strength and 
ability—jobs that would leave them at 
the end of the day tired, but happy, with 
a sense of useful accomplishment. 

Furthermore, there is need for a pub- 
lic-works program which can get under- 
way immediately, without the time delay 
inherent in the planning and organiza- 
tion of large-scale construction projects. 
Useful conservation projects can be an 
immediate answer both to the problem 
of rural unemployment and to that of the 
idle city boy who is in need of a job which 
will offer him hope and a healthful out- 
look on life and his fellow men. In the 
eastern part of the United States, and 
also in the North, the South, and the 
Middlewest, conservation projects in 
forestry, soil, and watershed conservation 
and in wildlife habitat improvement and 
recreational area development can be 
carried on with many small crews. Our 
State and National forests offer extensive 
acreages of forest lands on which refor- 
estation, stand improvement work, fire- 
protection facilities, and other forestry 
projects can be carried on. Our soil 
conservation districts, which nearly blan- 
ket the country, are logical means for 
carrying out soil conservation and other 
land-use improvement measures on 
private lands. 

America’s stream banks are running 
sores in our land. Thousands of miles 
of them are crying out for stabilization 
through revegetation and rip-rapping. 
Many of these projects, which are needed 
on private lands, may provide little direct 
benefit to the landowner himself, but 
they can be of great public value. 

Eroding streambanks are expensive to 
stabilize; yet when left unchecked they 
will continue to dump silt into rivers and 
streams and fill our reservoirs and har- 
bors to the point of uselessness—a far 
more costly and irreversible result. Pub- 
lic moneys spent on such conservation 
measures on private lands are primarily 
beneficial to the public, rather than to 
the owner. 

A great deal of unemployment has 
developed in the mining industry and 
mining towns in my home State of Min- 
nesota, in the west, and in eastern coal 
areas, Surrounding most of these towns 
are large areasof public forestand range- 
land which need tree planting, soil con- 
servation, and revegetation. Spoil banks 
and mining dumps afford another chal- 
lenge to the conservationist to put men 
to work. 

Another group of those who have been 
suffering from chronic unemployment 
are our Indian people—both on the 
reservations and off. While the program 
as proposed does not set up a special 
Indian reservation conservation pro- 
gram, much of the suggested work can 
be effectively applied on reservation 
lands. Definite sums of adequate 
amounts should be allocated from the 
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total to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for carrying out soil, forestry, range and 
wildlife conservation measures on the 
reservations. 

Students of business cycles generally 
agree that conservation activities are 
particularly appropriate as antireces- 
sion measures. The work can be lo- 
calized in areas where unemployment is 
greatest. Large-scale programs can be 
subdivided into easily managed units of 
relatively small, decentralized crews, 
Furthermore, long periods for prepara- 
tion and completion of complex designs 
and contract negotiation are unneces- 
sary. As a consequence, projects can be 
quickly initiated, and peak employment 
can be promptly achieved. The labor 
component of most conservation proj- 
ects is large, in comparison with that of 
heavy construction projects, 

Conservation projects of nearly every 
type can be undertaken in all parts 
of the country. Within an hour and 
one-half by automobile from this Cham- 
ber—on Upper Rock Creek and other 
nearby tributaries of the Potomac 
River—there is enough work of this kind 
to employ hundreds of idle young men 
here in Washington alone. 

Mr. President, this work is needed. 
The countryside could well use it. 

We have, to sum it up, two major 
problems which can be met in part by 
the same solution. 

We have, first, the demonstrated need 
for a broad and intensive investment in 
the field of conservation—an investment 
that has largely been avoided and post- 
poned since the onset of World War II. 
Second, we have two large groups of 
unemployed and underemployed people 
who could be placed on the conservation 
firing line in short order, and who could 
furnish the manpower, the muscle, the 
skills and the enthusiasm to be guided 
by the professional conservationists of 
the Federal and State agencies. 

Normally, to be carried out at an ef- 
ficient level of operation, such a pro- 
gram as the one I have suggested should 
be spread over a 10-year period. It would 
give full-time, year-around jobs to 
an estimated 150,000 men, at prevailing 
wage levels. It could—and should—be 
accelerated during periods of unemploy- 
ment, in order to take up some of the 
slack. By doubling the annual projected 
work plans opportunity for employment 
of unemployed rural citizens, as well as 
conservation camps for city youngsters, 
can be provided. Included in the camp 
program should be provision for voca- 
tional training and conservation edu- 
cation. 

I suggest that the concept of using 
these two groups of workers, first uti- 
lized in the CCC 25 years ago, and 
abandoned only when the Nation’s full 
energies were demanded by the life- 
and-death struggle of World War I, 
is still valid. It is a sound experience 
from which to draw. 

I ask, therefore, that Congress estab- 
lish a new conservation corps, a more 
decentralized Youth Conservation Corps, 
more closely tied in with the Federal 
conservation agencies, and designed 
with an eye to the lessons learned by the 
8 years of CCC experience. I would 
hope that Congress would provide the 
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necessary authority and funds to estab- 
lish a manpower base, for our young 
people in these camps, of at least 150,000 
youth conservation enrollees and locally 
experienced men, to be paid at the same 
scale, for the conservation enrollees, as 
that applicable to a private in the 
United States Army or a seaman recruit 
in the Navy, and with appropriate cloth- 
ing, food, and quarters furnished, as well 
as educational opportunities and serv- 
ices. 

I would urge that this group of men 
be deployed in small, manageable units 
of about 50, under the direct supervision 
of regular conservation agency person- 
nel, and also on-the-job training to 
develop a broad, new base of skills in 
the conservation field. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that in these camps of small groups, 
small units, and civilian control, there 
would be, of course, adequate clothing, 
adequate and wholesome and nourish- 
ing food, adequate and comfortable 
quarters, along with full medical pro- 
tection and medical care of whatever 
nature required, plus educational oppor- 
tunities which can be made available 
from existing, adjacent educational in- 
stitutions or facilities, plus a eash in- 
come. 

Mr. President, I submit the concur- 
rent resolution on behalf of myself, the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 


RAY], the Senator from Oregon IMr. 


NEUBERGER], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmrire]. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the concurrent 
resolution be held at the desk, in order 
to permit other Senators to join in spon- 
soring it. I have not had time to con- 
tact other of my colleagues, even though 
today two or three of them have already 
stated that they would like to join in 
sponsoring the concurrent resolution. 

So, Mr. President, I submit, for ap- 
propriate reference, a concurrent 
resolution declaring that the stabiliza- 
tion and improvement of all public- 
owned natural resources should be the 
national policy, and declaring it to be 
the intent of Congress that the Presi- 
dent shall, without delay, take all nec- 
essary steps to bring before the Congress 
a long-range program of public works 
in the field of conservation of natural 
resources, through his agencies in the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the sustained yield on 
public lands, of preventing recurring 
damages to the soil and timber resources 
of the country, and to improve the rec- 
reational and wildlife values of our pub- 
lic lands on a scale sufficient to meet the 
growing needs of our population. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 76), sub- 
mitted by Mr. HUMPHREY (on behalf of 
himself, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEUBERGER, and 
Mr. PROXMIRE, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whereas the express national policy of 
the United States for the past 50 years 
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has been the conservation of our heritage of 
natural resources, in forests, soil, water, min- 
erals and wildlife, by the setting aside of 
great tracts of land under public ownership; 
and 

Whereas for the past 25 years the 
national policy of the United States has been 
the development and intelligent manage- 
ment of both publicly owned and privately 
owned lands to prevent the deterioration of 
these resources and to maintain sustained 
yields, as well as to maintain outdoor rec- 
reational resources for the use of the people 
of the United States; and 

Whereas with the inception of World War 
II, the policy of intensive resource manage- 
ment and development could not be imple- 
mented successfully because of the drain on 
the manpower and financial resources of the 
nation; and 

Whereas the great resource management 
and development programs commenced in 
1933 have never since 1941 been resumed 
on a scale commensurate with the urgent 
needs of conservation; and 

Whereas independent studies and esti- 
mates by conservationists have indicated 
that it is possible to achieve within a period 
of 10 years a level of resource management 
and control which can largely eliminate re- 
curring damages and losses, assure adequate 
recreational facilities for our increasing 
population, raise the productivity of our 
forest, soil, watershed, and range resources, 
and improve the quality of our water sup- 
plies to meet the increasing needs of our 
people; and 

Whereas data provided by the Federal con- 
servation agencies themselves indicate that 
a backlog of planned projects to accomplish 
this goal presently exists amounting to be- 
tween $11 billion and $12 billion: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That (a) the 
Congress request the President of the United 
States to consult with his conservation agen- 
cies, and to initiate comprehensive long- 
range plans for the acceleration of the nat- 
ural resources programs of existing agencies 
charged with administering the national 
forests. national parks, wildlife refuges, In- 
dian reservations, public domain, and es- 
tablished water developments; 

(b) That the Congress request the Presi- 
dent to submit to the Congress a preliminary 
outline of such a comprehensive program 
within 30 days of the adoption of this 
resolution, together with a request for sup- 
plementary appropriations for such elements 
of the program as can be expeditiously 
undertaken as antirecession measures dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959 proportionate to the 
overall dimensions of the estimated needs 
as set forth in such preliminary outline. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have the 
concurrent resolution remain at the desk 
until Thursday noon, April 3, in order to 
enable other Senators to join in sponsor- 
ing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
with the adoption of the concurrent 
resolution, I believe that the President 
of the United States would be encour- 
aged to submit to the Congress a com- 
prehensive outline of the conservation 
problem as estimated by his various de- 
partments and agencies, so that for the 
first time we may have an opportunity 
to evaluate the conservation needs of the 
Nation, as a background for the budget 
requests of the executive department. 
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At the same time, Mr. President, with 
the assistance of the major national or- 
ganizations in the field of conservation, 
I am prepared to draft a bill which 
would outline in some detail such a pro- 
gram of conservation works, and would 
authorize expenditures for specific con- 
servation purposes. Such a bill, I feel, 
would provide a most useful yardstick 
by which to measure the breadth and 
effectiveness of the proposal of the exec- 
utive branch which is requested in my 
concurrent resolution. 

Second, Mr. President, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, on behalf of my- 
self, the senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. JACKSON], a bill 
to authorize the establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corps of not more 
than 150,000 enrollees, for the purpose 
of carrying out specific public works in 
the field of conservation of natural re- 
sources under the direct supervision of 
regular employees of the several agen- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior, the 
enrollees to be between the ages of 17 
and 23, with the exception that not more 
than 15 percent of this number may ex- 
ceed that age if they meet certain pro- 
fessional qualifications and reside in the 
area in which a particular conservation 
project is underway, or are Indians. 
This bill would authorize the appropria- 
tion of $375 million per year for 3 years 
for this purpose. One hundred and fifty 
thousand enrollees is the per annum 


figure. 

_ I am delighted to report that the dis- 
tinguished Representative from the 8th 
District of Minnesota, the Honorable 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, has agreed to intro- 
duce simultaneously in the House of 
Representatives an identical concurrent 
resolution. It is particularly fitting 
that Mr. BLATNIK introduce this resolu- 
tion, for if I am not mistaken, he is one 
of the few Members, if not the only 
Member of the House who was himself 
a former enrollee in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp my 
Youth Conservation Corps bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3582) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps to provide healthful outdoor train- 
ing and employment for young men and 
to advance the conservation, develop- 
ment, and management of national re- 
sources of timber, soil, and range, and 
of recreational areas, introduced by Mr. 
Humpurey (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 

“Youth Conservation Act of 1958.” 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this act is (1) to pro- 

vide the opportunity for healthful training 
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and employment of young men in carrying 
out programs of conservation of natural re- 
sources planned and designed by, and under 
the immediate supervision of, the various 
Federal agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility of planning and carrying out such 
programs; (2) to provide immediate work 
opportunities for certain unemployed men 
and Indians living in areas which are far 
from major centers of population and from 
major public works of a construction na- 
ture; and (3) to enable the Federal agencies 
charged with the responsibility of conserving 
and developing natural resources to accel- 
erate programs planned by such agencies to 
fulfill such responsibility through the uti- 
lization of such persons. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Sec, 3. There is established within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a commission to be known as the Youth 
Conservation Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission“). The Com- 
mission shall be composed of six members 
as follows: A representative of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and shall 
serve as Chairman of the Commission; a 
representative of the National Park Service, 
a representative of the United States Forest 
Service, a representative of the Bureau of 
Land Management, a representative of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior; 
and a representative of the Soil Conservation 
Service to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Members of the Commission 
shall be reimbursed for actual and neces- 
sary traveling and subsistence expenses in- 
curred while engaged in the authorized 
functions of the Commission. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall advise 
the Director of the Youth Conservation 
Corps established under this act with re- 
spect to (1) the conservation and educa- 
tional programs carried on by such corps, 
(2) the operation of such corps in general, 
and (3) the criteria for the selection of 
enrollees of the corps. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
represents a Federal agency shall act in a 
liaison capacity between the agency repre- 
sented by him and the Director of the Youth 
Conservation Corps in working out agree- 
ments between such agency and the Director 
for the utilization of the enrollees of such 
corps in programs of conservation, develop- 
ment, and management of natural resources 
and of recreational areas planned and de- 
signed by such agency. 

TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 

COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the Secretary“) is authorized and directed 
to provide the Commission with such tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistance as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Sec. 6. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, there is hereby established 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Youth Conservation 
Corps (hereinafter referred to as the 
Corps“) which shall be administered and 
directed by a director who shall be ap- 
pointed by, and under the supervision of, 
the Secretary and whose salary shall be 
$ per annum. 

AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR 


Sec. 7. The Director shall, with the ad- 
vice of the Commission and the approval 
of the Secretary, have authority— 

(1) to formulate rules and regulations for 
the operation of the Corps; 
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(2) to appoint, without regard to the 
civil-service laws and regulations, the prin- 
cipal subordinate officials of the Corps, and 
to appoint, in accordance with the civil- 
service laws and regulations, such other 
civilian personnel as he deems necessary for 
the efficient and economic discharge of the 
functions of the Corps, the compensation 
of all such appointees to be fixed in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended; 

(3) to establish minimum standards of 
health, morals, and education for enrollees 
of the Corps; 

(4) to enter into agreements with Federal 
agencies charged with the responsibility of 
conserving, developing, and managing the 
natural resources of the Nation, and of de- 
veloping, managing, and protecting recre- 
ational areas whereby the enrollees of the 
Corps may be utilized by such agencies in 
carrying out, under the immediate super- 
vision of such agencies, programs planned 
and designed by such agencies to fulfill such 
responsibility; 

(5) to enter into agreements with and 
otherwise cooperate with other departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government in carrying out the purposes 
of this act; 

(6) to provide a system of educational 
services to enrollees of the corps under 
which not less than 10 hours per week will 
be devoted to general education and voca- 
tional and conservation education; and 

(7) to formulate such other rules and 
regulations, establish such other procedures, 
enter into such contracts and agreements, 
and generally perform such functions as he 
may deem necessary or desirable to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 


ENROLLMENT 


Sec. 8. (a) The corps shall be composed 
of a total of not more than 150,000 unmar- 
ried male individuals who are citizens of the 
United States, of good character and health, 
and who are not less than 17 nor more than 
23 years of age, except that not more than 
15 percent of all the individuals enrolled in 
the corps at any one time may be of an age 
in excess of 23 years if such individuals 
possess special conservation skills and reside 
in an area in which a conservation project 
is being undertaken by the corps. If at any 
time less than 10 percent of the total enroll- 
ment of the corps is composed of Indians 
living on reservations upon which, or near 
which, a conservation project is being under- 
taken by the corps, the Director, in accept- 
ing applications for enrollment in the corps, 
shall give priority to applications submitted 
by such Indians until such time as 10 percent 
of the total enrollment of the corps is com- 
posed of such Indians. 

(b) In order to enroll as a member of the 
corps an individual must agree to comply 
with rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Director for the government of members 
of the corps. 

(c) Enrollment in the corps shall be for 
a period of 1 year or such lesser time or 
times, including vacation periods for stu- 
dents, as may be established by the 
Director. 


COMPENSATION, QUARTERS, SUBSISTENCE, ETC., 
FOR ENROLLEES 

Sec. 9. (a) The compensation of enrollees 
shall be at a rate equal to that provided by 
law for the compensation of the lowest rank 
of enlisted personnel in the Army. 

(b) In addition to compensation author- 
ized in subsection (a), enrollees shall be 
furnished with such quarters, subsistence, 
transportation, equipment, medical services, 
and hospital services as the Director may 
deem necessary or appropriate for their 
needs. Such quarters, subsistence, trans- 
portation, equipment, medical services, and 
hospital services may be furnished to en- 
rollees of the Corps directly by the Director 
or through the Federal agencies under the 
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direction and supervision of which such en- 
rollees are working under agreements be- 
tween the Director and such agencies which 
provide for reimbursement to such agencies 
from funds appropriated for the Corps. 

Sec. 10. Existing provisions of law with 
respect to hours of work, rate of compensa- 
tion, sick leave, vacation, unemployment 
compensation, life insurance, and compensa- 
tion for sickness or temporary injury of 
Federal employees shall not be applicable to 
any individual because of enrollment in the 
Corps, but the provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act with respect to 
permanent disability and death shall be ap- 
plicable to enrollees of the Corps. 

SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 

Sec. 11. The Director may expend such 
amounts as he deems necessary for supplies, 
materials, and equipment for enrollees to be 
used in connection with their work, instruc- 
tion, recreation, health, or welfare. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Src. 12. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act, there is authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year com- 
mencing July 1, 1959, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years not to exceed 
$35,000,000, and for each fiscal year there- 
after such amount as the Congress may 
determine to be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be left at the desk until the close of 
business on Thursday next, April 3, 1958, 
to permit Senators to list themselves as 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will lie on the table 
as requested. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps established 
by the Congress exactly 25 years ago 
was almost without exception considered 
to be one of the finest accomplishments 
of the administration of Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt. It enjoyed bipartisan 
support and provoked less controversy, 
I believe, than any major measure dur- 
ing the New Deal. It contributed greatly 
to the health of our young men, it kept 
an average of about 300,000 men annu- 
ally employed on purposeful, meaning- 
ful jobs and training, and it accom- 
plished a magnificent job of conserva- 
tion during its short period of existence. 

I recall the words of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia during the 
hearings before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor in 1952, when he said: 

I regarded the CCC during the time that 
it was needed, to be one of the most desir- 
able and one of the most beneficial agencies 
of Government, 


Yes; I think there would be few Mem- 
bers on either side of this Chamber who 
would disagree with that evaluation. 
And it was true that by 1942, and indeed 
by 1941, when the draft calls had swelled, 
the CCC was no longer needed to fulfill 
one of its major purposes—to provide 
healthy useful jobs for unemployed 
young men. The war had taken care of 
all our surplus labor. Where there had 
been between two and five applicants for 
every CCC opening in 1939, by early 1941, 
there were too few applicants to bring 
the CCC to strength. 

Yet, the need to press forward on con- 
servation of our natural resources has 
continued, despite the fact that we have 
for 15 years postponed any major effort 
in this field. 

CcIV——365 
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In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to read into the Recorp the eloquent 
statement on resource management ad- 
dressed to the Congress by the late be- 
loved President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, in his message on January 24, 1935, 
transmitting a National Resources Plan- 
ning Board report on public works and 
conservation. President Roosevelt said: 


During the 3 or 4 centuries of white men 
on the American Continent, we find a con- 
tinuous striving of civilization against na- 
ture. It is only in recent years that we have 
learned how greatly by those processes we 
have harmed nature and nature has harmed 
us. 2 „ „ 

Furthermore, it is only within our genera- 
tion that the development of science, leap- 
ing forward, has taught us where and how 
we violated nature’s immutable laws and 
where and how we can repair such havoc as 
man has wrought. 

In recent years little groups of earnest men 
and women have told us of this havoc, of 
the cutting of our last stands of virgin tim- 
ber, of the increasing floods, of the washing 
away of millions of acres of our topsoils, of 
the lowering of our water tables, of the 
dangers of one crop farming, of the depletion 
of our minerals—in short, the evils that we 
have brought upon ourselves today, and the 
even greater evils that will attend our chil- 
dren unless we act, 

Such is the condition that attends the 
exploitation of our natural resources if we 
continue our planless course. 

But another element enters in. Men and 
nature must work hand in hand. The throw- 
ing out of balance of the resources of nature 
throws out of balance also the lives of men, 


I think it is most fitting and appro- 
priate that on the 25th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, we should rededicate our- 
selves as a Nation to the task of pre- 
serving and enriching our basic soil, 
water, forest, and wildlife resources for 
the use of the generations to come. 

I send to the desk the concurrent reso- 
lution and bill which I discussed in some 
detail. It is my understanding that they 
are to be printed in the Record at the 
point where I asked that they be printed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is correct. 
IDENTICAL DECLARATION BY 


BRITISH, FRENCH, AND UNITED 
STATES AMBASSADORS IN MOS- 
COW RELATING TO SUMMIT 
MEETING 


During the delivery of Mr. HuMPHREY’s 
speech, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the body of the Recor the 
text of an identical declaration presented 
to the Soviet Government at noon today, 
eastern standard time, by the British, 
French, and United States ambassadors 
in Moscow. 

The declaration has received the 
unanimous approval of the Council of 
the North Atlantic Alliance. It expresses 
the common position of the member 
countries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The following is the text of an identical 
declaration presented to the Soviet Govern- 
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ment at noon today, e. s. t., by the British, 
French, and United States ambassadors in 
Moscow. 

The declaration has received the unani- 
mous approval of the Council of the North 
Atlantic Alliance, It expresses the common 
position of the member countries of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The text of the declaration follows: 

“The present international situation re- 
quires that a serious attempt be made to 
reach agreement on the main problems af- 
fecting attainment of peace and stability in 
the world. In the circumstances a summit 
meeting is desirable if it would provide op- 
portunity for conducting serious discussions 
of major problems and would be an effective 
means of reaching agreement on significant 
subjects. 

“It is clear that before a summit meet- 
ing can meet in these conditions preparatory 
work is required. 

“This preparatory work could best be per- 
formed by exchanges through diplomatic 
channels. leading to a meeting between 
foreign ministers, 

“The main purpose of this preparatory 
work should be to examine the position of 
the various governments on the major ques- 
tions at issue between them, and to estab- 
lish what subjects should be submitted for 
examination by heads of government. It 
would not be the purpose of these prepara- 
tory talks to reach decisions but to bring 
out, by general discussion, the possibilities 
of agreement, 

“The foreign ministers, assuming they 
have concluded the preparatory work to 
their satisfaction, would reach agreement on 
the date and place of the summit meeting 
and decide on its composition. 

“If this procedure is acceptable to the 
Soviet Government it is suggested that dip- 
lomatic exchanges should start in Moscow in 
the second half of April.” 


NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that. there 
be printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a statement by the 
Department of State relative to the So- 
viet statement about nuclear testing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT 

The Soviet statement about nuclear testing 
will, of course, be studied in detail. But 
some general observations can be made at 
once, 

The Soviet statement comes on the heels 
of an intensive series of secret Soviet tests. 
They should arouse world opinion to the 
need to deal in an orderly and dependable 
way with the testing and related aspects of 
the disarmament problem. 

Soviet official propaganda incessantly seeks 
to create abroad the image of a peace-loving 
Soviet Government. But that same govern- 
ment openly defies the United Nations with 
respect to both the substance and the pro- 
cedure of disarmament. 

The charter of the United Nations gives 
that organization broad authority with ref- 
erence to principles of disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments. In the exercise of 
that authority the United Nations General 
Assembly has, by an overwhelming vote, ap- 
proyed a comprehensive first stage disarma- 
ment proposal and called on the nations con- 
cerned to begin at once technical studies as 
to how these proposals might be carried out, 
These studies included the studies needed for 
a supervised suspension of nuclear testing. 
The United States stands ready instantly to 
respond to that resolution. But the Soviet 
Union refuses to comply. 
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The same General Assembly reconstituted 
and enlarged ite Disarmament Commission. 
The United States wants that Commission to 
carry out its mandate, But the Soviet Union 
boycotts the Commission, 

The charter makes the Security Council 
responsible for formulating plans for the es- 
tablishment of a system for the regulation 
of armaments. The United States has re- 
cently proposed to the Soviet Union that this 
responsibility be discharged. But the So- 
viet Union refuses to cooperate. 

The Soviet Government declines to deal 
with the subject of armament in any of the 
several ways prescribed by the United Nations 
Charter, It prefers elusive formulations of 
its own. 

It is elemental that free nations which 
want to remain free will not, and should not, 
forgo their indispensable collective capacity 
to deter and defend against aggression merely 
in reliance on a Soviet statement of inten- 
tions for which there is no system of veri- 
fication, which can be evaded in secrecy and 
altered at will. 

The United States again calls on the Soviet 
Union to deal with the vital problem of dis- 
armament in an orderly way, in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter, to which 
the signature of the Soviet Union is affixed. 
That charter constitutes a solemn agree- 
ment. If it is nullified by the Soviet Union, 
why should the world place confidence in new 
Soviet engagements? 


EXEMPTION FROM TAX ON ADMIS- 
SIONS TO CERTAIN MUSICAL 
PERFORMANCES 


During the delivery of Mr. HUM- 
PHREY’s speech, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business, Calendar No. 1423, H. R. 
7910, be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1305, H. R. 8794. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
8794) to provide an exemption from the 
tax imposed on admissions for admis- 
sions to certain musical performances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is important that the bill be considered 
immediately because of a commitment 
a Senator interested in the bill has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
8794) to provide an exemption from the 
tax imposed on admissions for admission 
to certain musical performances. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from: New Jersey [Mr. CASE] 
has some interest in the bill. I would 
therefore like to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not do that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I observe we are 
using the time while the Senator from 
Minnesota is waiting. 

Would it be possible to withhold the 
consideration of the bill until the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey can be present in 
the Chamber? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate return to the considera- 
tion of H. R. 8794. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8794) 
to provide an exemption from the tax 
imposed on admissions for admissions to 
certain musical performances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments on 
page 1, line 4, after the numerals “1954”, 
to strike out “be” and insert is“; after 
line 8, to insert: 

Sec. 2. Section 4233 (a) (1) (C) of such 
code is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod at the end of the last sentence thereof 
“or to the benefit of hospitais for crippled 
children, or both”. 


At the top of page 2, to insert: 

Sec.3. Section 4233 (a) of such code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(11) Athletic games for benefit of re- 
tarded children: Any admissions to an ath- 
letic game between teams composed of stu- 
dents from elementary or secondary schools, 
or colleges, if the proceeds from such game 
inure exclusively to the benefit of an organ- 
ization described in section 501 (c) (3) 
which is exempt from tax under section 501 
(a) and which is operated exclusively for the 
purpose of aiding and advancing retarded 
children.” 


And, at the beginning of line 12, to 
change the section number from “2” to 
“4” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to offer. It is printed and 
is at the desk. I, too, would like to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota., I will tell him 
in a moment why I think he has done a 
very fine and useful public service. 

I offer my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 5, 
after musical“ it is proposed to insert 
“or dramatic.” 

On page 1, line 8, after “musical,” it is 
proposed to insert “or dramatic.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CASE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, briefiy, 
the amendment seeks to provide the 
same privilege for dramatic perform- 
ances as it is proposed to provide for 
musical performances where there is in- 
volyed an organization which has civic 
or community membership. We have 
discussed the matter with the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and it has no ob- 
jection to it on the ground of any reve- 
nue loss, There is no appreciable reve- 
nue loss involved. The chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who knows some- 
thing about the operation of the New 
York City Center, has very graciously 
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told me he did not expect that there 
would be any objection to it. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I wish to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
from Virginia for accepting the amend- 
ments to the House bill and to the Sena- 
tor from New York for offering the 
amendment he has proposed. In both 
eases I believe a substantial contribu- 
tion will be made to the cultural life of 
communities all over the Nation. I know 
that is true of the State of New Jersey. 
I am very grateful to the Senators and 
to the committee for the approval of the 
amendments and the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Finance, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 8794) to provide an ex- 
emption from the tax imposed on ad- 
missions for admissions to certain musi- 
cal performances, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

In general, the amendments made to 
the bill provide exemptions from the ad- 
missions tax for athletic games between 
teams composed of students from ele- 
mentary or secondary schools or colleges: 
First, where the gross proceeds are di- 
vided between the schools or colleges in- 
volved and hospitals for crippled chil- 
dren and, second, where the proceeds in- 
ure to an exempt educational, charitable, 
or religious organization operated exclu- 
sively for the purpose of aiding and ad- 
vancing retarded children, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] for himself and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the majority leader announced 
that as soon as possible the Senate would 
consider H, R. 8794, exempting munici- 
pal theater associations from the Federal 
admissions tax. 

We have two outstanding nonprofit 
municipal theater organizations in Mis- 
souri—the St. Louis Municipal Opera 
and the Kansas City Starlight Theater. 
These two organizations, and others in 
the United States, are confronted with 
a financial crisis which will jeopardize 
the fine public service they are rendering 
to the people in their communities. 

The St. Louis Municipal Opera and 
Kansas City Starlight Theatre are non- 
profit organizations which are substan- 
tially supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions from civic-minded citizens. No 
private individual benefits from the net 
earnings. Indeed, on many occasions, 
these organizations have suffered finan- 
cial deficits which have been paid up by 
citizen sponsors. 

In the past, the Internal Revenue 
Service has exempted these organizations 
from the Federal admissions tax under 
section 4233 (a) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Recently, however, they 
have reversed this ruling, and at the end 
of the current season these organizations 
wi be subject to the Federal admissions 

ax. 
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H. R. 8794 was introduced, and it has 
passed the House of Representatives. It 
provides for an exemption from the tax 
for these organizations. The Treasury 
Department has submitted a report fa- 
voring the bill saying “the instant bill 
would merely conform the law to past 
practice.” 

I therefore hope, Mr. President, that 
the Senate will approve H. R. 8794 with- 
out delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide exemptions from the 
tax imposed on admissions for admis- 
sions to certain musical and dramatic 
performances and certain athletic 
events.” 


SHORT PAID AND UNDELIVERABLE 
MAIL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business, Calendar No. 1423, 
H. R. 7910. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7910) to revise the laws relating 
to the handling of short paid and unde- 
liverable mail, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
brian is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonnston] was going to make 
a statement in explanation of the bill. 
We have discussed the matter. I know 
the bill has heretofore been considered 
by the House and by the Senate. I am 
quite agreeable that an excerpt from 
the report be printed in the Recorp at 
this point, since, insofar as I know, there 
is no objection to the bill, and the bill 
has the support of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1398) of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This legislation was requested by the Post 
Office Department in a letter dated April 9, 
1957, addressed to the Vice President. Its 
provisions are embodied in S. 1954, which 
was introduced in the Senate on May 1, 1957. 

The Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service unanimously concurs in the 
House-approved amendments to the bill and 
recommends approval of the bill. 

The pertinent portion of the House report 
is printed as a part of this report for the 
information of the Senate: 

“This legislation, as introduced, and as 
reported, makes changes in certain existing 
laws and parts of laws relating to short-paid 
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mail, mail on which no postage has been 
paid, and undelivered mail, with appropriate 
repealers of inconsistent provisions of law, 
in order to modernize such laws and parts of 
laws, facilitate the operations of the postal 
service with respect thereto, and carry out 
the expressed policy of the committee that 
postal rates and fees should be adjusted from 
time to time in order that postal revenues 
will more nearly equal expenses and that 
postal service will be improved. The Post 
Office Department estimates that there were 
484 million postage-due transactions in the 
fiscal year 1956, and that anticipated volume 
in the fiscal year 1958 will raise this num- 
ber to about 1 billion. 

“Subsection (a) of the first section of H. 
R. 7910 authorizes the Postmaster General 
to prescribe by regulation the conditions 
for delivery, return, or other disposition of 
mail on which no postage or insufficient 
postage has been prepaid. 

“Subsection (b) of this section authorizes 
the Postmaster General to prescribe by reg- 
ulation the additional charges, over and 
above lawful postage, that shall be collected 
for delivery of such mail, and also to waive 
collection where it is in the interests of the 
Government. The committee amendment 
will add a provision that such additional 
charges shall, as nearly as practicable, equal 
the cost incurred for this special service. 

“Section 2 authorizes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to prescribe appropriate fees for return 
of undeliverable mail from the dead-letter 
office to the senders. This is an additional 
authorization along the lines of those fees 
for special services which the Postmaster 
General is authorized to prescribe under sec- 
tion 12 of Public Law 233, 82d Congress, 

“Section 3 eliminates reference in the 
present law to charging of postage for short- 
paid mail but retains the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's authority to issue postage-due stamps 
for philatelic purposes, 

“Section 4 increases from $1 to $10 the 
value or content of nonregistered letters that 
must be returned to the senders by registered 
mail, charging a minimum registry fee. 

“Section 5 increases from 15 to 25 cents 
the minimum commission for selling unde- 
liverable parcels containing perishables. 

“Section 6 repeals laws or parts of laws 
inconsistent with this new legislation. 

“Section 7 provides that the bill will be 
effective on the first of the third month fol- 
lowing enactment.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 
The bill (H. R. 7910) was passed. 


CONTRACT POSTAL STATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of calendar No. 1422, H. R. 
7907. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7907) 
relating to contracts for the conduct of 
contract postal stations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7907) relating to contracts for the 
conduct of contract postal stations, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator who would be more capable of 
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5 the bill than I am is not pres- 
ent. 
The purpose of Calendar No. 1422, 
House bill 7907, is as follows: 

Under present law, contracts are se- 
cured by the Department in the eastern 
half of the United States in even years 
and in the western half in odd years. 

Approval of this legislation will elim- 
inate a great amount of administrative 
and paper work and at the same time 
serve to stabilize contract prices at a 
lower level. The cost of paperwork alone 
is estimated at approximately $60,000 a 
year, much of which will be eliminated. 
The savings that will result from the 
contracts themselves should be rather 
substantial. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator tell me 
what the contracts are? I do not have 
a copy of the bill before me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Present law au- 
thorizes the Postmaster General to enter 
into contracts for the operation of postal 
stations for a period of not in excess of 
2 years. H. R. 7907 would permit such 
contracts for a period of not in excess 
of 3 years and would authorize the Post- 
master General to renew any such con- 
tract at the same or a lower rate unless 
(1) he finds that such renewal is not in 
the interest of the United States, or (2) 
not later than 90 days before the end of 
the contract the Post Office Department 
receives a written request that the con- 
tract be opened for competitive bidding. 

Mr. MORSE. Was the bill unani- 
mously approved by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said: Mr. President, present 
law authorizes the Postmaster General 
to enter into contracts for the operation 
of postal stations for a period of not in 
excess of 2 years. Such contracts are 
secured by the Department in the eastern 
half of the United States in even years 
and in the western half in odd years. 

H. R. 7907 will permit the Postmaster 
General to contract on a 3 year basis. 
This will eliminate a great amount of 
paperwork, and it is estimated that 
there will be an annual savings of ap- 
proximately $60,000 as a result. 

The bill passed the House, without 
opposition, on July 1, 1957. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» at this point a letter ad- 
dressed to the Vice President by Maurice 
H. Stans, Acting Postmaster General. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith for consideration by the Congress 
a legislative proposal relating to contracts 
for the conduct of contract postal stations, 
and for other p 5 

Under the present law embodied in sec- 
tion 161 of title 39, United States Code, the 
Postmaster General is authorized “to enter 
into contracts for the conduct of contract 
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stations for a term not exceeding 2 years.” 
Such contracts are now secured by this De- 
partment for a 2-year period, beginning July 
1 of each year, alternately, with contracts 
in the eastern half of the United States 
being secured in even years, and in the west- 
ern half in odd years. Contract stations 
established after July 1 are on the basis of 
the remaining portion of the 2-year period. 

At this time, there are approximately 5,074 
contract stations in operation, with total 
annual contract rates amounting to approxi- 
mately $6,192,000. The annual stamp sales 
at these contract stations amount to many 
millions of dollars. 

Under the program now followed, each 
year this Department, and postmasters in 
one-half of the country, must go through 
the program of readvertising all contract sta- 
tions, the awarding of contracts, and in- 
augurating the service in all instances in 
which there is a change in the contractor. 
This system involves a tremendous amount 
of time and expense on the part of postmas- 
ters and this Department. This Depart- 
ment believes that it is advisable and desir- 
able to make a change in the present prac- 
tices. Under the present system, the post- 
master may terminate the contracts on 24- 
hour notice to the contractor, and the con- 
tractor may terminate the contract by giv- 
ing the postmaster 30 days’ notice. 

The legislative proposal would authorize 
the Postmaster General to enter into con- 
tracts for the conduct of contract postal sta- 
tions for terms not in excess of 3 years each 
and at the expiration of any such term, to 
renew any such contract at the same or a 
lower contract price unless (1) he shall find 
that such renewal is not in the interest of 
the United States or (2) not later than 90 
days before the end of such contract term 
the Post Office Department receives a written 
request that the contract be opened for 
competitive bidding at the end of such term. 
If the Postmaster General makes such find- 
ing, or receives such a written request, with 
respect to any contract entered into as pro- 
vided by this legislation, he will advertise for 
bids for the conduct of the contract postal 
station involved in accordance with existing 
laws relating to the advertising and award 
of public contracts. 

The enactment of the proposed legislation 
will, it is believed, tend to result in de- 
creased expenditures by this Department, 
but there is not available sufficient informa- 
tion upon which to base an estimate as to 
the amount of such reduction in expendi- 
tures. This Department urges early enact- 
ment of the legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this legislative proposal to 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
MavRIce H. STANS, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 7907) was ordered to 
& third reading, read the third time, and 


ADVERTISEMENT OF MAIL ROUTES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 1425, House 
bill 9240. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9240) to revise certain provisions of law 
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relating to the advertisements of mail 
routes, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consiđer the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with amendments, on page 2, line 2, 
after the word “than”, to strike out “20” 
and insert “30”, and in line 5, after the 
word “period.”, to insert “The advertise- 
ment shall be conspicuously posted in 
each post office to be served under the 
contract.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said: Mr. President, it is 
the purpose of H. R. 9240 to modernize 
the laws relating to star-route contracts 
for the carrying of mail. Presently, such 
contracts have a life of 4 calendar years 
running from July 1 to June 30. The 
law requires that the routes be adver- 
tised as a single group on a nationwide 
basis for a period of 60 days. 

In order to comply with this require- 
ment, preparations for the voluminous 
advertisement begin as early as Novem- 
ber and continue until April or May. In 
many instances, changes occur during 
the interval which necessitate amending 
the group advertisement at considerable 
expense to the Post Office Department. 

H. R. 9240 would authorize the Post 
Office Department to advertise for bids 
on an individual basis in the area in- 
volved. This will be a great improve- 
ment over the present method and 
should be less costly. 

The committee amendments are: 

First. Page 2, line 2, strike out the 
figure “20” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “30.” 

Second. At the end of section 2, add 
the following sentence: 

The adyertisement shall be conspicuously 
posted in each post office to be served under 
the contract. 


The first amendment is to make sure 
that ample time is provided for all inter- 
ested parties to consider and prepare 
bids. The second amendment is to make 
sure that maximum notice be given the 
public of opportunities to bid on star- 
route contracts. Both of the amend- 
ments are in the interest of the public 
and will in no way handicap the Post 
Office Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ee and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


FORT CLATSOP NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL, OREGON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 1429, Senate 
bill 3087. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3087) to 
provide for the establishment of Fort 
Clatsop National Memorial in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of commemorating the culmination, and the 
winter encampment, of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition following its successful crossing 
of the North American Continent, there is 
hereby authorized to be established, in the 
manner provided herein, Fort Clatsop Na- 
tional Memorial. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
designate for inclusion in Fort Clatsop Na- 
tional Memorial land and improvements 
thereon located in Clatsop County, Oreg., 
which are associated with the winter en- 
campment of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, known as Fort Clatsop, and, also, ad- 
jacent portions of the old trail which led 
overland from the fort to the coast: Pro- 
vided, That the total area so designated shall 
contain no more than 125 acres. 

Sec. 3. Within the area designated pur- 
suant to section 2, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to acquire land and in- 
terests in land by purchase, donation, with 
donated funds, or by such other means as 
he deems to be in the public interest. 

Sec. 4. Establishment of Fort Clatsop Na- 
tional Memorial shall be effected when there 
is vested in the United States of America 
title to not less than 100 acres of land asso- 
ciated with the historical events to be com- 
memorated. Following its establishment, 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to the act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535), as amended, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this bill will authorize establishment un- 
der our National Park Service of the first 
national historical shrine anywhere on 
the long trail of Lewis and Clark, from 
St. Louis to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Such recognition has been long over- 
due. That is why I have originated this 
proposal and that is why I am grateful 
for the assistance I have received from 
the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior [Mr. Murray] 
and from the Interior Department, 
through Under Secretary Hatfield Chil- 
son. I also want to express my gratitude 
to the able junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], himself an au- 
thority on western history, who has 
a a keen personal interest in this 

The bill will authorize the Federal 
Government to erect a suitable museum 
and other facilities at Fort Clatsop, near 
the mouth of the Columbia River, where 
the first of all westbound Americans 
spent the bleak winter of 1805-6, after 
their epochal pilgrimage across the con- 
tinent, carrying our flag. Cost of the 
facilities will be about $276,000. The 
custodianship of the fort and its mu- 
seum then will be carried on under the 
direction of the National Park Service, 
as a national memorial park. All of us 
respect the keen and reliable efficiency 
of this splendid agency of Government. 
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Mr, President, I also want to thank my 
two cosponsors of the bill in 1955, S. 
2498, that originally made possible the 
National Park Service study, which has 
resulted in the status recommended for 
Fort Clatsop by Director Conrad L. Wirth 
and other officials of the Service. They 
were the able senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK]. Their cooperation has been most 
valuable, unstinted, and effective, 

I believe lovers of American history 
from coast to coast will rejoice that the 
Senate has given this recognition to the 
marvelous cross-country hegira of Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, an ex- 
ploration which President Theodore 
Roosevelt once described as “all that 
an exploration ought to be.” 

If the Senate passes S. 3087 today, I 
pledge myself to cooperate in every pos- 
sible way on a nonpartisan basis with 
the Congressman from the First Oregon 
District, in which Fort Clatsop is lo- 
cated, the Honorable WALTER NORBLAD, in 
helping to secure further approval for 
S. 3087 in the House of Representatives. 
Our goal is to have the bill on the desk 
of President Eisenhower for his signa- 
ture, so that the National Memorial Park 
at Fort Clatsop may be formally dedi- 
cated by 1959, which will mark 100 years 
of statehood for the State of Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the Rec- 
orp excerpts from the favorable report 
on S. 3087 which I presented last week in 
behalf of my colleagues on the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
and which includes letters recommend- 
ing passage of the bill from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1404), were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 3087) to provide for the establishment of 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes, having 
considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 

This legislation accords national memorial 
status to Fort Clatsop in Oregon, situated 
in the vicinity where the intrepid adventur- 
ers, Meriwether Lewis and Wiliiam Clark, 
ended their westward trek which brought 
the American flag overland across the con- 
tinent for the first time in 1805. 

The site is located in Clatsop County, 
Oreg., near the mouth of the Columbia 
River. More specifically, it is situated on 
the west bank of the Lewis and Clark River, 
1.8 miles south of its mouth. The shore of 
the Pacific Ocean lies 3.5 miles directly west. 
It is close to Astoria, Oreg. 

AUTHENTICITY OF THE SITE 

Available documentary evidence does not 
absolutely establish the identity of the site 
presently owned and claimed by the Oregon 
Historical Society as being the authentic 
Fort Clatsop site, but by inference and in 
terms of general description and geographi- 
cal data it does support the authenticity of 
the site. Tradition and oral testimony dat- 
ing from early white travelers to the prox- 
imity of the site, and also that of early In- 
dian inhabitants of the region, present firm 
support, unbroken by any question of doubt, 
for the authenticity of the site as being in 
this general vicinity. In all likelihood, the 
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area designated for establishment as a na- 
tional memorial does contain the site of 
Fort Clatsop. Because the documentary evi- 
dence on this point is not conclusive, this 
legislation provides for national memorial 
status for Fort Clatsop rather than national 
monument status. 


HISTORY OF THE SITE 


President Thomas Jefferson’s instructions 
to Meriwether Lewis and William Clark re- 
quired them to “explore the Missouri River, 
and such principal stream of it, as * * * 
may offer the most direct * * * communi- 
cation across this continent.” The explorers 
considered their mission completed when, 
on a bleak November day in 1805, they saw 
the broad tidal estuary of the Columbia 
River from a point on the north bank a 
short distance above Grays Bay. After vis- 
iting the seashore, they crossed to the south 
side of the Columbia to seek a winter camp- 
site which would be more sheltered from 
the ocean winds and more abundantly sup- 
plied with game. A suitable location was 
found on the first high ground encountered 
above the mouth of the present Lewis and 


Clark River. Here, on December 7, 1805, a 
camp was made. This was to be winter 
headquarters. 


A small log fort, 50 feet square, was 
erected and named “Fort Clatsop.” The 
men moved into it on Christmas Day. While 
waiting here for the coming of spring, they 
explored the surrounding country and a de- 
tachment was sent to the seacoast to make 
salt. Lewis and Clark here rewrote their 
journals and drew several of the maps which 
were among the most important products 
of the expedition. On March 23, 1806, the 
fort was abandoned and the homeward 
journey to St. Louis was commenced, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MEMORIAL 
The size of the three areas presently 


owned at the Fort Clatsop site by the Ore- pos 


gon Historical Society, the Clatsop County 
Historical Society and Clatsop County totals 
approximately 6.7 acres. The Oregon His- 
torical Society, organized in 1898, has in- 
vested approximately $50,000 in faithfully re- 
constructing a replica of the original fort. 

S. 3087 authorizes the acquisition of addi- 
tional acreage at the Fort Clatsop site and 
imposes a limitation of 125 acres thereon. 
The estimated cost of developing the Fort 
Clatsop area, exclusive of the cost.of pur- 
chasing additional acreage, is about $236,500, 
The cost of administering the proposed area 
would be about $22,000 annually. The cost 
of repairs to existing facilities is estimated 
at $18,600. These are no firm figures for 
the cost of purchasing the additional land 
to be needed but it is estimated that this 
would amount to approximately $30,000. 

The committee unanimously recommends 
the enactment of this legislation. 


AGENCY REPORTS 


Set forth below is the favorable report of 
the Department of the Interior and the re- 
port of the Bureau of the Budget in which 
it is stated that that agency has no objec- 
tion to the enactment of S. 3087. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. James E, Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Murray: Your committee 
has requested a report on S. 3087, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of Fort Clat- 
sop National Memorial in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 

We recommend favorable consideration of 
this bill, 

The members of the historic Lewis and 
Clark Expedition wintered at the site known 
as Fort Clatsop from December 1805 into 
March 1806. We have made a study of this 
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area and, pursuant to the act of June 18; 
1956 (70 Stat. 289), investigated the ad- 
visability of establishing Fort Clatsop as a 
national monument. Our favorable recom- 
mendation on the proposal was submitted to 
the Congress on January 9, 1958. 

In our opinion, Fort Clatsop is one of the 
most important sites associated with the 
epoch-making Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
We consider it to be the most important 
site on the Pacific coast associated with that 
expedition. Fort Clatsop is the place the 
expedition selected, after it had reached the 
Pacific Ocean, where it would remain until 
the passing of the severe winter months 
made feasible an attempt to recross the 
mountains and the wilderness to white 
civilization. In a very real sense, Fort Clat- 
sop signalizes the successful crossing of the 
continent by Lewis and Clark. The skill, 
perseverance, tact, and calm determination 
shown in overcoming difficulties encountered 
in crossing thousands of miles of hostile 
wilderness have served to inspire generations 
of Americans. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply 
to your request for the views of this Bureau 
on S. 3087, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
in the State of Oregon, and for other pur- 


es. 
S. 3087 would carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior based 
on a study of the Fort Clatsop area made 
pursuant to Public Law 590, 84th Congress, 
approved June 18, 1956. 

The Bureau of the Budget would have no 
objection to enactment of this bill. 
Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT E, MERRIAM, 
Assistant Director. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF AUTO- 
MOBILES AND PARTS FOR SHOW 
PURFOSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1419, House 
bill 776. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 776) 
to permit temporary free importation of 
automobiles and parts of automobiles 
when intended solely for show purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion by 
the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 11, after the word pur- 
poses“, to insert a semicolon and except 
that (A) the privileges granted by this 
subdivision in respect of imports from a 
foreign country shall be allowed only if 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
found that such foreign country allows, 
or will allow, substantially reciprocal 
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privileges in respect of similar imports to 
such country from the United States, and 
if the Secretary of the Treasury finds 
that a foreign country has discontinued, 
or will discontinue, the allowance of such 
privileges, the privileges granted shall 
not apply thereafter in respect of imports 
from such foreign country; and (B) 
articles imported under this subdivision 
shall be admitted under bond for their 
exportation within 6 months from the 
date of importation, in lieu of the period 
specified above, and such 6 months period 
shall not be extended.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of House bill 776, as amended, is 
to extend the provisions of section 308 
of-the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended— 
United States Code, 1952 edition, title 19, 
section 1308—providing for the tempo- 
rary free importation under bond for ex- 
portation of certain articles, to automo- 
biles, automobile chassis, automobile 
bodies, cutaway portions of any of the 
foregoing, and parts for any of the fore- 
going, finished, unfinished, or cutaway, 
when intended solely for show purposes. 

The bill passed the House unani- 
mously, and was unanimously approved 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON CRUDE 
CHICORY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1420, House 
bill 5005. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5005) 
to suspend for 2 years the duty on crude 
chicory and to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 as it relates to chicory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana [ Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments, on 
page 1, line 11, after the word “before,” 
to strike out “chickory” and insert “chic- 
ory,”, and on page 2, line 8, after the 
word “act,” to insert “and prior to the 
expiration of two years after such date.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 5005, as amended, is to sus- 
pend for a period of 2 years the duty on 
crude chicory, except endive, and to pro- 
vide for a new rate of 2 cents per pound 
on chicory ground or otherwise prepared 
for the same temporary period. 

The bill as passed by the House would 
have provided for a permanent rate of 
2 cents per pound on chicory ground or 
otherwise prepared, while providing for 
only a 2-year suspension of the duty on 
crude chicory. The Finance Committee 
amended the bill to provide for a rate of 
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2 cents per pound on ground or prepared 
chicory, only during the time of the sus- 
pension of duty on the crude. At the end 
of the suspension the duty on ground or 
prepared chicory would be restored to 242 
cents per pound. 

The bill was unanimously approved by 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], 
who is unavoidably detained, is very 
much interested in this bill, because 
there are a number of plants in the State 
of Michigan which process crude 
chicory. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement prepared by the Senator 
from Michigan be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR POTTER 


I should like to make a few remarks ex- 
plaining why I had objected to this measure. 
Michigan at one time had a chicory-pro- 
ducing industry. That industry no longer 
exists. We do, however, have an industry, 
which processes by grinding and roasting 
the crude chicory, that is vitally interested 
in this bill. H. R. 5005, as it passed the 
House, would have temporarily increased 
the margin between crude chicory and pre- 
pared chicory to 2 cents per pound, It 
would have provided for a permanent rate 
of 2 cents per pound on chicory ground or 
otherwise prepared while providing for only 
a 2-year suspension of the duty on crude 
chicory. This would have meant that at 
the end of the suspension of the duty on 
crude chicory, the spread between crude 
and prepared would have been reduced to 
only 1 cent per pound. The present spread 
of 1½ cents is not sufficient to compensate 
for the difference between quotations in this 
market of foreign chicory roasting concerns 
and domestic costs. 

I am grateful that our Finance Commit- 
tee amended the House bill to provide for a 
rate of 2 cents per pound on ground or 
prepared chicory, only during the time of 
the suspension of duty on the crude, At 
the end of the suspension, the duty on 
ground or prepared chicory would be re- 
stored to 214 cents per pound; thus retain- 
ing the present spread of 1½ cents. This 
margin is little enough. It should be more. 

I am conceding for this temporarily pe- 
riod, but I feel strongly that the margin 
should be greater and that in the future we 
will be able to restore a proper margin be- 
tween the roasted and crude chicory. The 
Tariff Commission has stated that imported 
prepared chicory is being sold on the domes- 
tic market at 2 to 4 cents under the price 
at which domestic roasters can sell their 
product, With this in mind, I hope that 
the Congress will become cognizant that our 
domestic industry must depend on some 
margin and I hope that the roasting indus- 
try will not be driven out of business as 
was the crude chicory-growing industry. 


BALLS BLUFF NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY, VA. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of Calendar No. 1428, Sen- 
ate bill 2715. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2715) to 
disestablish the Balls Bluff National 
Cemetery, Loudon County, Va., and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana IMr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

The motion was agreed to, and the bill 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to disestablish the 
Balls Biuff National Cemetery, Loudoun 
County, Va., and to remove the remains in- 
terred therein to another national cemetery. 


EXPEDITIOUS PAYMENT OF DEATH 
GRATUITY BENEFITS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1418, 
House bill 5382. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5382) 
to amend sections 102, 301, and 302 of 
the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor 
Benefits Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported for the Com- 
mittee on Finance on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “inserting”, to strike out 
“ 507,’ and insert ‘507 (except as to 
Philippine Scouts enlisted pursuant to 
Public Law 190, 79th Congress)’.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation is to 
amend the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act insofar as that 
act deals with the payment of death 
gratuity benefits and the pay and allow- 
ance of enlisted members of the Philip- 
pine Scouts and the insular force of the 
Navy. 

Under existing law, the Secretary of 
each service concerned is required to pay 
a death gratuity immediately upon offi- 
cial notification of the death of a mem- 
ber of the uniformed services to certain 
named dependents. 

There are occasions when it is not 
feasible for the military services to effect 
payments in this immediate manner as 
a regular procedure. And it is obvious 
from the hearings which led to the en- 
actment of the Survivor Benefits Act 
that such immediate payment in all 
cases was not intended. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, therefore, immediate 
payment of the death gratuity would be 
required in those cases where the sur- 
vivor of a deceased member was living 
with him or in the vicinity of the de- 
ceased member’s duty station at the time 
of his death, In all other cases, the 
proposed legislation would require pay- 
ment to be made as expeditiously as 
possible, 
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The amendments to sections 301 and 
302 which deal with the payment of 
death gratuity benefits are technical in 
nature, and were proposed by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The purpose of the bill is to correct 
that situation, The bill has the unani- 
mous approval of the Senate Committee 
on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
reconsider its previous votes in agree- 
ing to the amendment to Calendar No. 
1418, House bill 5382, and in having the 
amendment engrossed and the bill read 
a third time and passed. Apparently, in 
the form in which the bill was passed, it 
contained two provisions which it should 
not contain. I make this motion in or- 
der to have the Senate correct what has 
previously been done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. COOPER. Was there any opposi- 
tion to the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No; neither in its 
original form nor as amended. 

Mr. COOPER. I have no objection, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is now before the Senate, and is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit the amendments which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, be- 
ginning with line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out down to and including line 2 
on page 2, as follows: 

That sections 102 (10) (A) and 102 (11) 
(D) of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survi- 
vor Benefits Act are each amended by in- 
serting “507”, immediately after 201 (f).“ 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1957, but 
shall govern payments under title II of the 
Servicemen's and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits 
Act only for periods after the last day of the 
first month which begins after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


On page 2, in line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “Sec. 3. Section” and to insert 
“That section.” 

On page 2, in line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out “Sec. 4”, and to insert “Src. 2.” 

On page 2, after line 21, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


Src. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1957. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Florida. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 5382) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an explana- 
tion of the amendments to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 

These amendments will strike out sections 
1 and 2 of the bill and retain intact the 
present provisions of sections 3 and 4, which 
are desirable for amending the existing law. 
These sections retain the existing provisions 
which require the immediate payment of 
death gratuity benefits where the survivor 
of a deceased member was living with him 
or in the vicinity of the deceased member's 
duty station at the time of his death and 
grants authority for the Department of De- 
fense in other situations to make payments 
as expeditiously as possible. This would be 
effective as of January 1, 1957, the date of 
the original act. 

On September 4, 1957, the Defense De- 
partment submitted a report to the commit- 
tee which stated the purpose of sections 1 
and 2 of the bill is to bring the members of 
the insular forces of the Navy under the pro- 
visions of the Servicemen's and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act with respect to (1) 
death gratuity and (2) old-age and survivors 
insurance and to provide for the uniform 
application of dependency and indemnity 
compensation paid to widows of active and 
former members of the insular forces of the 
Navy, etc. The Bureau of the Budget ad- 
vised that there was no objection to this 
report. 


Mr. SMATHERS. The action taken by 
the committee was in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Defense De- 
partment to the committee. It now ap- 
pears that although no supplemental re- 
port was furnished to the Committee on 
Finance, the Defense Department, by ad- 
ministrative action taken in November 
1957, is already withholding social-secu- 
rity tax from the base pay of these men, 
retroactively to January 1, 1957, and has 
been paying death gratuity in such cases. 

Since the primary purpose of sections 
1 and 2 has been accomplished adminis- 
tratively, there is no need for retaining 
them in the proposed bill. In fact, the 
enactment of sections 1 and 2 in their 
present form would adversely affect a 
group of widows of former members of 
the insular forces of the Navy and 
Philippine Scouts by reducing their pres- 
ent dependency and indemnity compen- 
1 00 paid by the Veterans’ Administra- 

on. 

The amendments which I propose will 
eliminate this discrimination. I might 
add that these amendments are advo- 
cated by the American Legion and has 
the full support of the Philippine Ambas- 
sador, the Honorable Carlos P. Romulo, 


FISHERIES LOAN FUND 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1395, S. 3295. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 3295) to 
amend the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
in order to increase the authorization for 
the fisheries loan fund established un- 
der such act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I wish to take this 
occasion to again thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his courtesy in 
yielding. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Agriculture appeared be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations this morning and made a 
rather cogent and current statement. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Ezra Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, MARCH 31, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 


‘mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to re- 


view developments in United States agri- 
culture and to consult with you on some 
of its problems. 

I should like to begin with some of the 
facts about agriculture’s present position. 


FARM INCOME 


Farm income is, of course, of major inter- 
test because it is so closely related to the 
farm family's standard of living, which in 
turn is the basic concern underlying most 
of the Department’s work. 

What was the trend of farm income in 
1957? The answer to that question depends 
on which measuring rod you use. 

There are three principal ways to measure 
farm income: 

1. Realized net income of farm operators: 
This excludes changes in the farm inventory. 
According to this measuring rod, which is 
the one customarily used, farm income was 
down 4 percent in 1957. 

2. Total farm net income: This includes 
realized income plus changes in inventory. 
According to this measuring rod, farm in- 
come was up 4 percent in 1957. 

3. Per capita income of people on farms: 

This is the most realistic gage of income 
because it more accurately reflects the whole 
picture, particularly changes in populaton. 
According to this measurement, the 1957 in- 
come per person on farms, from all sources 
both farm and nonfarm, was the highest in 
history. 
Now let's look at the figures. Farmers’ 
realized net income in 1957 was $11.5 billion, 
compared with $12 billion in 1956. This drop 
resulted from two primary causes: 

First, a 3-percent increase in total farm 
production expenses—one of the jaws of the 
old familiar cost-price squeeze. Production 
expenses reached a new high last year. 

Second, a wet fall and delayed harvest 
which sharply reduced marketings late in 
1957 and thus caused a very substantial 
buildup in stocks on farms as of January 
1, 1958. 
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In other words, some income which was 
produced and which would normally have 
been realized in 1957 was postponed and will 
be realized this year. 

In contrast to the dropoff in realized net 
income, total net income including the in- 
ventory change rose from $11.6 billion in 
1956 to $12.1 billion in 1957—a gain, as I 
mentioned earlier, of 4 percent. 

We use this total net income figure in 
determining the per capita income of farm 
people. It is also more comparable with 
the way the income of nonfarm people is 
computed. On a per capita basis, income 
of the farm population from all sources was 
at a record high of $993 in 1957, up 10 per- 
cent from 1956 and 2 percent above the 
previous peak reached in 1951. Much of the 
change from 1956 to 1957 reflected the esti- 
mated 8 percent drop in farm population 
for 1957. 

PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Our agriculture in 1957 was characterized 
by high production, strong domestic demand, 
and record exports. Output of both crops 
and livestock products held at or close to the 
peak 1956 level. Expanding population, high 
economic activity, and record consumer in- 
come created a strong domestic market for 
food and other farm products. Heavy ex- 
ports of wheat, cotton, and rice reduced 
carryovers of these commodities during the 
1956-57 year and further decreases are in 
prospect in 1957-58. 

Aided by Government programs, wheat ex- 
ports in the 1956-57 crop marketing year 
reached an alitime high of 549 million 
bushels. Two-thirds of our wheat exports 
were moved under special Government pro- 
grams. The wheat carryover dropped 124 
million bushels to 909 million on July 1, 
1957. A further reduction of about 30 mil- 
lion bushels may occur by July 1, 1958, on 
the basis of expected exports of about 400 
million bushels. 

United States cotton exports in fiscal 1957 
were the largest in 23 years; and the supply 
of cotton in the current season is consider- 
ably smaller than the record high of 27.6 
million bales of 1956-57. The starting carry- 
over last August 1 was about 11.2 million 
bales—3.3 million bales smaller than the rec- 
ord of 14.5 million August 1, 1956. The 1957 
crop, estimated at 10.9 million running bales, 
was 2.3 million below the 1956 crop. We ex- 
pect the carryover on August 1, 1958, to be 
reduced another 2½ million bales—making a 
total reduction of more than 5½ million 
bales in 2 years. 

Feed supplies are in a different situation. 
Total feed concentrate supplies, which 
reached 200 million tons for the first time in 
1956, increased another 9 percent in 1957. 
The big supply, estimated in January 1958 at 
218 million tons, resulted from a favorable 
growing season and record stocks of 49 mil- 
lion tons carryover from previous years. 

A further increase of around 10 to 12 mil- 
lion tons in carryover stocks by October 1, 
1958, is in prospect. 

The big carryover for 1958 practically as- 

sures adequate supplies for 1958-59 as well. 

This would be true even if the 1958 growing 

season should be the poorest in 50 years. 
FOOD CONSUMPTION AND OUTLOOK 

Our people continue to have an abundance 
of ayailable food. 

Civilian consumption of food per person in 
1957 was 1 percent lower than in 1956, but it 
exceeded the rate of the immediate pre- 
World War II period by 12 percent, and that 
of the immediate postwar period by 2 per- 
cent. Our people ate record per capita 
amounts of chicken and turkey meat and a 
near record quantity of beef. 

Domestic demand has been strong and ris- 
ing throughout most of the period since 
1951. The number of consumers has steadily 
increased. During 1957, business activity, 
employment, and consumer incomes were 
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high. Consumers continued to spend about 
one-fourth of their disposable income for 
food. 

Even though there has been some slack off 
in employment in recent weeks, buying 
power is still sustained at a high level. It is 
fortunate that the economy has been sound 
during the adjustment period for agricul- 
ture. 

Domestic demand for food this year is ex- 
pected to continue at about the same level 
as last year. Food supplies will be close to 
the high 1957 level and civilian consumption 
per person will be about the same as last 
year. Red meat and egg consumption may 
drop ą little, while consumption of poultry 
meat may rise slightly. Per capita con- 
sumption of milk and dairy products is 
expected to exceed slightly the 1957 overall 
rate. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


As for production, record harvests and de- 
clining prices of feed are strong stimuli to 
livestock. The 1957 fall pig crop was 2 per- 
cent larger than in 1956. The 1958 spring 
pig crop may be up about 5 percent from 
1957, according to March indications in 10 
States. Prices of hogs will likely hold up 
well through midsummer, Prices in the 
fall of 1958 will be lower than a year earlier, 
but no severe price reduction is expected. 

Cattle numbers on farms probably will 
hold steady or decrease a little for another 
year or two. If consumers’ incomes and de- 
mand for beef remain high, gradually rising 
prices for cattle can be expected during this 
period. 

Total milk output in 1958 will set a new 
record. Abundant supplies of feed and in- 
creasing milk production per cow will be 
important factors. Production probably will 
be a billion or more pounds above the 126.4 
billion pounds produced in 1957. 

Egg producers should find 1958 a more 
profitable year than 1957, but prospects for 
producers of poultry meat are not as favor- 
able. Broiler production for 1958 will prob- 
ably rise above the 1957 record of about 
1.4 billion birds, 

Other aspects of the current situation are 
these: 

During the present fiscal year, agricul- 
tural exports, while not likely to equal the 
record level of $4.7 billion in 1956-57, will 
probably exceed the level of 1955-56. 

The level of living on farms is at an 
alltime high. 

The rate of farm foreclosures in the year 
ending March 1, 1957, was down slightly 
from the year before and continued at low 
levels compared with the 1930's and early 
1940's, 

Farm assets are at an alltime high—$188 
billion as of January 1, 1958. Farmers have 
less than $11 in debts for each $100 of assets. 
Owner equities rose 7 percent during 1957 to 
a peak of $168.4 billion. 

Farm ownership is also at a record high. 
Only 1 in 3 owner-operated farms has a 
mortgage. 

The family farm continues to dominate 
agriculture. Ninety-six percent of our farms 
and ranches are family operations, about 
the same as 30 years ago. 

The postwar downtrend in prices which 
started in 1951 has been reversed. Prices 
received by farmers increased 6 percent from 
January to March and are 11 percent above 
a year ago and 15 percent above 2 years 
ago. 

The buildup of surpluses has been re- 
versed. Government investment in surplus 
farm products owned and under loan has 
dropped considerably in the past year and a 
half. 

But we all realize that, despite these more 
favorable developments, agriculture is still 
having difficult times. Nobody knows that 
better than I. And nobody is more deeply 
concerned about it, 
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The farm part of our economy has not 
shared adequately in our national prosperity. 

The people on over half of our farms— 
the small farms—do not receive much benefit 
from price-support programs. 

Smaller and smaller acreage allotments 
are restricting the opportunities for our cot- 
ton farmers, our tobacco growers, our wheat 
and corn producers. Efficiency in many cases 
is bound to be crippled when cotton allot- 
ments are less than 15 acres—as 7 out of 9 
allotments now are. 

Land diverted from wheat and cotton has 
gone into sorghums, oats, and barley. 

Corn producers can't live within their al- 
lotments—which is why only one-seventh of 
the corn produced in the commercial area 
last year was in compliance. These condi- 
tions pose a threat to hog producers—to the 
entire livestock industry—to poultry pro- 
ducers—to the dairy industry. 

Farmers are being hurt by the cost-price 
squeeze by rising prices of operating neces- 
sities. 

Since 1950 gross farm income has gone up 
$2.3 billion—but farm costs of operation 
have gone up $3.7 billion. They went up 
$600 million last year alone. There is no 
question about it, farm incomes today are 
out of line with profits and wages, 

This is the background against which we 
view the work of the Department in the 
months ahead. 


DISPOSAL OPERATIONS 


The record of the past few years in moving 
our commodity surpluses into useful con- 
sumption is undoubtedly pleasing to the 
chairman and other members of this com- 
mittee. This has been, of course, a costly 
but necessary operation. Most of our com- 
modity stocks must be sold for less than 
their acquisition value—and a sizable quan- 
tity must be disposed of through outright 
donation. Nevertheless, there are several 
favorable factors in our current disposal pro- 
gram. 

In the period from July 1, 1952, through 
January 31, 1958, the latest date for which 
complete information is available, surplus 
commodities having a cost value of $13.2 
billion were moved out of the CCC inventory. 
In the past 2 years the substantial out- 
movement of farm products has exceeded the 
rate of acquisition. From an alltime peak 
of $8.9 billion in February 1956, the CCC in- 
vestment in commodities owned and under 
loan had been brought to $7.2 billion in 
December 1957—a drop of $1.7 billion in a 
little less than 2 years. 

CCC stocks of several commodities are still 
larger than we'd like to see. They put down- 
ward pressure on prices received by farmers, 
they are costly to store, and there is always 
the danger of deterioration and waste. Con- 
sequently, any decrease in the commodity 
stockpile is gratifying. ‘You'll recall that not 
too long ago the surpluses were coming in 
the back door faster than we could move 
them out the front. In fiscal years 1956-57, 
for every dollar’s worth of surpluses taken 
into the inventory, $141 was moved out. 
For the 1953-55 period, however, for every 
dollar's worth taken in, only 56 cents’ worth 
moved out. 

In carrying on our disposal activities, we 
have strongly emphasized sales for dollars. 
It's a policy that is bringing results. Sales 
for dollars constitute, by a big margin, our 
most important disposal outlet. Of the $12.2 
billion worth of commodities disposed of in 
the past 414 years, 60 percent of the volume 
represented dollar sales. The actual dollar 
proceeds on these transactions amount to 
$5.8 billion. Export sales for dollars in fiscal 
1957 were $700 million higher than in fiscal 
1956. 

Other disposal methods must be used when 
dollar sales cannot be made. Fortunately, 
the Congress has provided us with a kit of 
disposal tools that will fit almost every need. 
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For example, we can barter. Under this au- 
thority we have swapped $1.4 billion worth 
of surplus farm products in recent years for 
such strategic and critical materials as cad- 
mium, titanium, and industrial diamonds. 

Since July 1, 1953, about $1.4 billion worth 
of CCC-owned commodities have been dis- 
posed of for foreign currencies under Public 
Law 480—the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. The for- 
eign currencies acquired under the program 
are loaned or granted to importing countries 
for economic development purposes. They 
also are used by the United States to buy 
strategic and critical materials; to develop 
new markets; to procure military equipment 
and services; and to pay our obligations 
abroad. This, obviously, is not a giveaway 
program. It has been a positive factor in 
advancing our interests abroad. And it has 
been helpful to other countries. It has, in 
fact, been a most constructive use of our 
abundance. 

In addition, food surpluses are being do- 
nated for useful purposes both at home and 
abroad. In this country surplus foods are 
going to school lunch programs, and to needy 
people in institutions and on relief rolls. 
Through private welfare organizations, in- 
ternational organizations, and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, surplus 
American food is being used to relieve hun- 
ger abroad. Our country is reaping rich 
dividends from these donations. 

During my recent trip around the world, 
I saw the gratitude with which our food sup- 
plies were received—the friendliness it was 
engendering in Japan, in Hong Kong, and 
Pakistan, and other places of dire need. I 
feel sure that these donated commodities 
are helping to develop eating habits that 
may, in the long run, mean future markets 
for our agriculture. 


SECTION 32 


Section 32 operations continue to be an 
important mechanism for supporting the 
market for various commodities, removing 
surpluses and providing commodities to eli- 
gible outlets, particularly the school lunch 
program. In 3 of the past 4 years—1954, 
1956, and 1957—obligations for purchase of 
commodities under section 32 have been the 
highest on record. In recent years, the scale 
of section 32 operations has turned very 
largely upon the extent of purchases of live- 
stock products, especially pork and beef. 

For example, in fiscal year 1954, $84 million 
was spent for canned beef and gravy and in 
1956, $101 million was spent for pork and 
lard. Substantial amounts were also used for 
dairy and poultry products. For dairy 
products, especially butter, $87 million was 
spent in 1954, $78 million in 1956, and $55 
million in 1957. Other large programs in 
1957 included $16 million for eggs and $10 
million for turkeys. 

For the first half of fiscal year 1958, obliga- 
tions for commodity purchases under section 
32 totaled approximately $74 million, with 
the largest amoun‘ being committed for but- 
ter. Total section 32 commodity program 
outlays for 1958 will probably not be much 
less than for 1957. Dairy products will ac- 
count for most of the expenditures in 1958. 
In 1957 expenditures were distributed over a 
wide range of commodities. 

School lunch programs and other eligible 
outlets are generally being provided with re- 
quested commodities available from CCC in- 
ventories. School lunch programs are given 
first priority on available surpluses. 


THE SOIL BANK 


We have recommended that the conserva- 
tion reserve program of the Soil Bank should 
be strengthened, and the acreage reserve pro- 
gram terminated after the 1958 crop. This 
was one of the major recommendations in the 


President's special message of January 16. 
The conservation reserve shows promise in 
four important areas: (1) Retiring marginal 
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acres from crop production. (2) Aiding soil, 
water, forest and wildlife conservation. (3) 
Retiring whole farms from production when 
the operators choose to do so. (4) Aiding 
farm family adjustments, such as might stem 
from impaired health, old age, or more off- 
farm employment. During the first 2 years 
of the conservation reserve, about 14 percent 
of participating farmers placed all their eligi- 
ble land in the program. Thus they took out 
of production their best acres as well as their 
marginal land. This is an effective way to 
cut production. 

The acreage reserve was hampered in 1956 
by late enactment and by the inclusion of 
measures intended more for relief than for 
production adjustment. The 1957 program 
succeeded in reducing wheat production by 
about 175 million bushels below what it 
would otherwise have been. Cotton produc- 
tion was similarly reduced by about 2 mil- 
lion bales, and corn by about 225 million 
bushels. 

However, only 3.9 million acres of winter 
wheat allotment land were placed in the 1958 
program as compared with 10.3 million acres 
in 1957. 

In contrast, unfavorable weather last fall at 
harvest time apparently caused increased in- 
terest in the acreage reserve programs for the 
spring-planted crops, especially corn and up- 
land cotton. The signup closed February 20 
for corn, upland cotton, and spring wheat. 
Preliminary reports indicate that producers 
of these three crops, together with winter 
wheat growers, had offered about 17.8 million 
acres to the program. To accept all these of- 
fers would require about $700 million. These 
offerings plus those of tobacco and the addi- 
tional offering of rice acreage would require 
about $740 million in payments, However, 
this total includes corn acreage offered which 
would require considerably more than $300 
million maximum authorized for corn by the 
Soil Bank Act. 

The second supplemental appropriation bill 
1958 increases the program level by $250 mil- 
lion. 

When it seemed evident that the addi- 
tional $250 million would be authorized, the 
Department prepared for the prompt and 
orderly handling of acreage reserve applica- 
tions from farmers who were on the regis- 
ters or waiting lists in the county agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation offices. 
Thus, county ASC offices were given instruc- 
tions and information that would enable 
them to begin accepting additional acre- 
age reserve applications from farmers on the 
waiting lists upon the President's approval 
of the supplemental appropriation bill. 

Because legislative changes which have 
been recommended for 1959 provide for 
elimination of corn acreage allotments and 
authorization of increasing allotments for 
other basic crops under certain specified 
criteria, we recommend termination of the 
acreage reserve after the 1958 crop year. It 
is contradictory to provide for an acreage 
reserve program on the one hand and an 
expanded acreage allotment on the other. 

We should, therefore, shift emphasis 
with the Soil Bank from the short-time ap- 
proach of the acreage reserve, aimed at re- 
ducing surpluses of the basic crops, to the 
long-term approach of the conservation re- 
serve, aimed at overall production adjust- 
ment. 

A conservation reserve program of $450 
million was recommended for the 1959 cal- 
endar year. An expanded conservation re- 
serve can be an effective instrument of ad- 
justment if it is accompanied by needed 
changes in price supports. It should not 
become merely a means of offsetting the 
production stimulus supplied by price sup- 
ports held continually at incentive levels. 

The Department is continuing its evalua- 
tion of the bids submitted by farmers, in a 
trial or experimental bid program in Dlinois, 
Maine, Nebraska, and Tennessee, to place all 
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eligible land in the conservation reserve pro- 
gram. These findings will be considered in 
a continuing study of ways to make this 
program more effective. 

The first evaluation of the bids was to de- 
termine the relationship between the pro- 
ductivity of the land offered and the rental 
rates the farmers bid to take all eligible 
land out of production for 5 to 10 years. 

The initial review in Illinois, Nebraska, 
and Tennessee clearly showed that the great 
majority of bids were at rates too high In re- 
lation to productivity and rental values. 
The level of bids was such that approxi- 
mately double the average rate per acre of 
the regular program would have been neces- 
sary to take any appreciable amount of crop- 
land out of production in those three States. 

In view of these facts, the Department an- 
nounced Feb: 7—1 week after the 
closing date for submission of bids in I- 
linois, Nebraska, and Tennessee—that all 
bids received in those States were being re- 
jected. This decision was made as quickly 
as possible to enable farmers who had sub- 
mitted bids to plan thelr 1958 farming op- 
erations, and to decide to what extent they 
wished to participate in either the regular 
conservation reserve program or the acreage 
reserve program. In announcing this ex- 
perimental call for bids the Department 
made it clear that any or all bids might be 
rejected. 

In Maine, the Department was able to ac- 
cept one-fourth of the some 1,400 bids made 
by farmers. The 354 bids accepted added 
20,273 cropland acres to the conservation re- 
serve program of that State. 

These acceptances in Maine were based on 
a State average rate of $11.57 per acre. 
Under the regular conservation reserve pro- 
gram in Maine, the State average rate is 
$9 per acre. 

Of the land covered by bids accepted, 
about one-half is in the better cropland area 
in Maine, a State which has no acreage re- 
serve program, 

The regular conservation reserve program 
remains available to all farmers in all States. 
The deadline for signing contracts effective 
in 1958 is April 15. 

Interest in the conservation reserve is in- 
creasing in many States. Preliminary re- 
ports as of March 14 show increased partici- 
pation in some States in all sections of the 
country. New York and Georgia farmers on 
March 14 had offered about 70 percent more 
land to the conservation reserve than they 
had at the same time in 1957. Kansas and 
Oregon farmers at mid-March this year had 
offered more than twice as Many acres to the 
program, Minnesota, one of the States 
where participation was heavy last year, was 
offering about 42 percent more acres to the 
program this year. 

However, in some of the other States with 
large acreages going into the program in 1957, 
this year’s participation on March 14 was 
somewhat less than at the same time a 
year ago. 

The latest total of reports from all States 
indicates that the 1958 signup had reached 
about 3 million acres on March 14. This is 
in addition to the 6.4 million acres placed in 
the conservation reserve in 1956 and 1957. 


THE RURAL-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Some 44 percent of our farms can probably 
be considered as efficient commercial units. 
They produce 90.8 percent of all farm prod- 
ucts that go to market. The remaining 56 
percent of our farms do not have the same 
problems as these efficient commercial farm- 
ers, They produce only 9.2 percent of mar- 
keted farm products. An effective farm pro- 
gram must recognize the basic differences in 
these two agricultural groups and plan to 
meet the needs of both. 

No recent development in the Nation's agri- 
cultural policy holds greater long-term im- 
portance than the present effort of our de- 
partments and agencies to so strengthen and 
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redirect educational and service programs 
as to provide practical help and guidance for 
families on small farms. The rural-develop- 
ment program, now going forward in 30 
States and Puerto Rico, has a central place in 
this effort. 

During the past 2 years, committees of the 
Congress have issued 3 major reports call- 
ing for private and governmental programs 
in rural areas which would provide increased 
educational aid and guidance for low-income 
farm people, develop more extensive off-farm 
job opportunities, and increase skills through 
retaining programs. 

The reports of these committees are 
summed up in a statement issued recently 
by the Joint Congressional Economic Com- 
mittee. A main line of attack on the farm 
problem, it is stated, “should consist of pro- 
grams to develop local nonfarm resources, to 
improve the education of farm people, to 
make training in industrial skills available 
to them, and to overcome obstacles faced by 
people who wish to make the transition from 
farm to nonfarm work.” 

The rural-development program is putting 
into action many of these Congressional rec- 
ommendations for improving living condi- 
tions on small farms in underdeveloped rural 
areas. In close cooperation with State, farm, 
educational, employment and other agencies, 
we are continuing to expand and perfect this 
practical, long-range approach to the farm 
problem in these areas of the Nation. 

I want to emphasize that the rural-devel- 
opment program is not separate from our 
regular activities for improving living stand- 
ards in underdeveloped rural areas. Nor is it 
limited in scope and objectives to specific 
areas. This program is one method, among 
many, of supplementing and redirecting the 
work of governmental agencies in order to 
gain more effectively the fundamental ob- 
jective—area economic development. 


THE 1959 BUDGET 


Since this committee has been discussing 
in detail the budget for the fiscal year 1959, 
there is no need for me to go into our esti- 
mates at any great length. There are, how- 
ever, 2 or 3 items which I would like to 
mention. 

The first of these is our proposed program 
for utilization research. As you know, the 
special Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to study the need for utilization re- 
search has reported to the Congress that the 
utilization research program should be very 
substantially increased. We in the Depart- 
ment have given careful consideration to 
this report in the development of our rec- 
ommendations for 1959. 

There is urgent need for research which 
will increase the total market demand for 
farm commodities by providing new uses and 
new markets for surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is equally important, however, that 
the development of this program be kept 
in balance with other types of research as 
well as other program needs. It is also 
necessary, if we are to budget realistically, 
to take into account the manpower available 
for research and how the available man- 
power can best be allocated to meet the most 
imperative needs for all types of research. 
Taking all these factors into account, we 
have recommended a program which we be- 
lieve will provide the greatest practicable 
impetus to utilization research in 1959. In 
addition to a $5 million increase in appro- 
priations to the Department, we estimate 
that approximately $5 million in foreign 
currencies will be available for contract re- 


A Program for the Low-Income Population 
at Substandard Levels of Living, report of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
January 1956. The Family Farm, report of 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of Rep- 
resentatives, August 1, 1956. Policy for Com- 
mercial Agriculture, report of the Joint Eco- 
nomie Committee, February 10, 1958, 
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search with foreign laboratories to develop 
new uses and greater acceptability for Amer- 
ican farm products abroad. A keen interest 
is developing in this phase of our utilization 
research program which, as you were earlier 
advised, we have initiated this year. I feel 
that it has great potential for increasing 
our foreign market for surplus commodities, 

In general the 1959 budget proposes that 
our programs be continued at the 1958 level. 
There are a few exceptions to this which 
it might be well for me to mention. 

An increase of over $5 million is proposed 
to provide for the mandatory inspection of 
poultry as required by the law enacted by 
the last session of the Congress. 

With respect to Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration loans, legislation has been pro- 
posed which would make it possible for the 
borrowers to obtain credit from private 
sources as well as directly from the Federal 
Government. The 1959 estimates have been 
submitted on the basis that such legislation 
will be approved. We believe it is essential 
that the credit base for the rural electric 
and telephone systems be broadened to pro- 
vide for their continued growth and ade- 
quate service to consumers. It is estimated 
that capital funds needed to finance the 
growing demand for electric power in rural 
areas during the next generation will far 
exceed the $314 billion loaned by the Fed- 
eral Government to REA borrowers during 
their first 22 years of operation. The mag- 
nitude of these requirements and the ur- 
gency of meeting national security and 
defense needs make it imperative, we be- 
lieve, to find an adequate source of funds 
for REA loans other than the Federal Treas- 
ury. The objective of bringing central sta- 
tion electric services to rural areas envisaged 
when the law was passed 22 years ago has 
been 95 percent realized, Furthermore, the 
characteristics of rural areas have changed 
substantially through the development of 
industries, commerce, and other nonfarm 
activities. Among new users of power from 
REA-financed electric systems nonfarm users 
now outnumber farm users nearly 3 to 1. 
The proposal in the 1959 budget, and the 
proposed legislation on which it is based, 
provide the mechanism for meeting real- 
istically the very substantially increasing 
needs of REA borrowers. At the same time, 
by providing for direct Federal loans for 
both electric and telephone borrowers, it 
would continue the Government’s interest 
in fostering the further development of these 
systems, 

We are recommending that the advance 
authorization for the 1959 agricultural con- 
servation program be reduced to $125 million. 
We believe that by careful administration 
the lower authorization will be sufficient to 
give attention to the more essential needs for 
conserving agricultural resources. It is con- 
templated that the Department's total con- 
servation effort will continue to be main- 
tained at a substantial level. 

Two 1959 budget amendments, recently 
submitted to the Congress by the President, 
propose an additional $10 million for water- 
shed protection and $4,780,000 for flood pre- 
vention. These increases provide for ac- 
celerating works of improvement in the small 
watersheds and on the 11 flood prevention 
projects. This would increase construction 
work which is done by local workers and 
contractors. 

One additional matter I should like to 
mention is our belief that it is important to 
take such steps as we can to get the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation out of operations 
which are purely banking in nature and have 
no relationship to CCC programs. As a step 
in this direction, we are proposing, as you 
know, a direct appropriation to the Agricul- 
tural Research Service for the expanded 
brucellosis eradication program. We hope 
the committee will see fit to approve this 
proposal. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


We have been talking about recommended 
programs and program changes as they show 
up in the 1959 budget. In the stress of 
dealing with current problems—problems of 
the present moment—it is easy to forget the 
progress of even the immediate past. We 
have, therefore, included in an appendix 
some of the highlights of accomplishment in 
recent years. 

I should like to take a few moments now 
to refer to some of the other legislative pro- 
posals in the message which President Eisen- 
hower sent to the Congress during January. 
The particular recommendations I have in 
mind are these: 

Authority to increase allotments of the 
basic crops. 

Elimination of corn allotments. 

Elimination of the escalator clauses. 

Widening of the range of price supports. 

Extension of Public Law 480. 

Authority to increase acreage allotments 
for cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco 
should be provided. 

Under present legislation, acreage allot- 
ments and price supports for the basic crops 
are determined by statistical formulas. Un- 
der these formulas, the permitted acreages 
are sharply restrictive. Allotments for cer- 
tain crops may have to be reduced even 
further under present law, despite growing 
evidence that acreage restrictions have not 
brought about needed adjustments. 

Farmers need more freedom to plant. 
Authority should be provided for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to increase acreage allot- 
ments by up to 50 percent above the levels 
determined by existing formulas, in accord- 
ance with certain criteria. 

The law already specifies that the Secre- 
tary may provide price support at levels above 
those determined by formula, and this au- 
thority has been used. The law should also 
provide authority to increase acreage allot- 
ments when the mechanistic statistical 
formula yields results clearly contrary to the 
general interest. Authority of the type re- 
quested is being used in the case of tobacco. 

However, any acreage increases must be re- 
lated to price adjustments designed to per- 
mit the growth of markets needed to absorb 
the higher production, 

Agriculture cannot properly use its re- 
sources while it is hampered by controls that 
cannot adequately control, 

Acreage allotments for corn should be 
eliminated. 

It is proposed that acreage allotments for 
corn be eliminated beginning with the 1959 
crop. Acreage allotments have not been ef- 
fective in reducing corn acreage and pro- 
duction. As a result, the carryover of corn 
as of October 1, 1957, was at a record high, 
in excess of 144 billion bushels. 

During the last 20 years the commercial 
corn area spread from 566 counties in 12 
States to 932 counties in 26 States. The 
legal requirements have forced a steady ex- 
pansion in the extent of controls to which 
farmers are being subjected. 

Farmers have voted to eliminate corn 
acreage allotments both with their corn 
planters and in the referendum held in 
December 1956. In this referendum over 61 
percent of the corn farmers voting indicated 
their preference for a program of the type 
recommended. Only 14 percent of the 1957 
production in the commercial corn area was 
eligible for price support because relatively 
few farmers complied with allotments. 

Removing corn allotments will be a for- 
ward step in the direction of more freedom 
for farmers. Price supports would be pro- 
vided at a level between 60 and 90 percent 
of parity for corn using the eight guidelines 
now provided in the Agricultural Act of 1949 
for the nonmandatory nonbasic commodities. 

The escalator clauses in the basic law 
should be abolished. 
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This is essential. This law requires that 
price supports be raised as the surplus is 
reduced. This means that incentives are 
provided to build new surpluses as soon as 
present surpluses start to decrease. This 
keeps farm people continually under the 
shadow of price-depressing surpluses. 

Since our surplus disposal and Soil Bank 
programs have been effective in reducing 
surpluses, these escalator requirements are 
already operating in the direction of build- 
ing more surpluses. Elimination of these 
escalator clauses is necessary if these pro- 

are to achieve their purpose. 

The overall range within which price sup- 
ports may be provided should be substan- 
tially widened. 

Presently, price supports must be provided 
for most types of tobacco at 90 percent of 
parity and for cotton, wheat, corn, rice, pea- 
nuts, and dairy products between 75 and 90 
percent of parity. This range is too narrow 
to permit the expansion of markets needed 
to absorb the increased production which our 
farms will likely produce. 

Rather than determining price supports 
for the basic commodities by formula be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity, price sup- 
ports should be determined administratively 
in a wider range—from 60 to 90 percent of 
parity. This range should also apply to 
dairy products. 

The criterion for determining the specific 
support level for dairy products could well 
continue as at present, namely, a level which 
will assure an adequate supply. The cri- 
teria for determining the specific support 
levels for the six basic crops should be the 
same eight guidelines as now apply to al- 
most all other farm products, some 250 in 
total. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act should be extended. 

Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, should be 
extended for another year to June 30, 1959, 
with an additional authorization of $1.5 
billion for title I sales for foreign currencies, 
The Senate has passed a bill extending Public 
Law 480 for 2 years at the rate of $1.5 billion 
for each year for title I. 

Public Law 480 exports have made a major 
contribution in the attainment of an all- 
time high in total United States agricultural 
exports of $4.7 billion in 1956-57. In that 
fiscal year they accounted for these parts of 
total exports—wheat, three-fifths; rice, four- 
fifths; vegetable olls, about one-half; cotton, 
about one-third; corn, two-fifths, 

In proposing the increased authorization 
we are asking primarily for the opportunity 
to use commodities already paid for under 
the price support program, or which other- 
wise would be acquired under such opera- 
tions. 

This act should not be considered a per- 
manent part of the farm program. There- 
fore, we have limited our extension request 
to 1 year. This will facilitate the periodic 
review by Congress of program results in the 
light of our agricultural situation, and in 
terms of needs abroad. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Agricultural abundance is one of the cor- 
nerstones of our economy, But farmers and 
the entire citizenry need assurance that our 
farm programs will allow abundance to be 
put to good use. 

In these days of cold war we cannot afford 
to waste land, manpower, machinery, gaso- 
line, tires, and electricity in producing foods 
and fiber for storage far in excess of sensible 
reserves. The effects spread to other seg- 
ments of the economy. For example, our sur- 
pluses forced us to build bins far beyond 
normal needs—a waste of labor, an uneco- 
nomic use of steel and other materials. It is 
sheer economic waste to produce through 
Core ean incentive products that are not 
needed. 
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No one wants less effective programs for 
farmers. On the contrary, we must replace 
policies and programs which have failed with 
measures which will assure the American 
farmer his rightful share in the abundance 
of our free economy. 

There is reason for great optimism about 
the future of agriculture—provided we cling 
fast to the methods and ideals which have 
made this Nation great. 

There are many basic reasons why our 
agricultural future should be bright. 

First, we face an expanding domestic and 
foreign market. In 1940 our population 
numbered about 132 million. Today we are 
173 million and by 1975 the Nation may have 
well over 200 million. Moreover, our people 
are interested in better diets—and this pre- 
sents a challenge for sound food promotion. 

World population, too, has been increasing. 
Many areas will continue to look to surplus 
producing land, such as the United States, 
for food. There is real hope, therefore, for an 
expanding export market for our farm 
products. 

Second, there is hope that future Govern- 
ment programs will be geared to more 
realistic production—that we shall not con- 
tinue to freeze production in uneconomic 
patterns—that our programs will provide 
proper incentives for agriculture to adjust 
output of specific commodities according to 
demand. 

Third, the efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction will rise—and as efficiency rises, costs 
can come down. We must continue to ex- 
pand programs of agricultural research and 
education. 

Fourth, farm people will benefit by im- 
provements in marketing. In the past, most 
of the effort in agricultural research and 
education has been directed toward improv- 
ing methods of production. Thus, produc- 
tive efficiency has bounded ahead, but prog- 
ress in marketing methods has lagged. The 
remedy for this lack of balance is to give 
more emphasis to marketing and utilization 
research as we are now doing. 

Finally, a sound economy will create an 
economic climate in which farm prosperity 
can flower and grow. And, conversely, a 
strong productive agriculture will be one of 
the pillars of a flourishing national pros- 
perity, 

This I know. Great opportunities con- 
front our farm families—great opportunities 
accompanied by great responsibilities. Our 
Nation of the future will be as strong as our 
agriculture. 

Once again may I say that I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before this committee. 
The Department stands ready to help you in 
every possible way. 


APPENDIX A 
NuMBER OF FARM PEOPLE ASSISTED IN THE 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
EXPANSION OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

Employment opportunities in counties 
participating in the rural development pro- 
gram are being expanded through three 
principal methods: 

(1) Assistance in establishing new manu- 
facturing or marketing facilities or expand- 
ing existing facilities. 

(2) Training programs to improve the 
skills of rural people or provide new skills. 

(3) Employment interviewing and guid- 
ance. 

Participants in the rural development pro- 
gram have played a direct part in projects 
to increase local job opportunities. 

They have helped in assembling manpower 
and other resource information for use by 
prospective manufacturers, interviewing job 
applicants, promoting the countywide pro- 
gram, and encouraging increased farm pro- 
duction where it is needed to supply new 
processing facilities. 
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Whenever capital funds are required for 
purchase of sites, construction, or other pur- 
poses, funds are raised locally by such meth- 
ods as subscription or sale of stock initiated 
by community leadership. 

Some typical job expansion projects in 
pilot counties assisted by rural development 
are: 

Chilton County, Ala., 25 new jobs, timber 
cutting and handling. 

Perry County, Ind., 50 jobs, small boat 
manufacturing. 

Watauga County, N. C., 100 jobs, garment 
manufacturing. 

Macon County, Tenn., 475 jobs, garment 
manufacturing. 

Choctaw County, Okla., 30 jobs, woodwork- 
ing and grain cooperatives. 

Camp-Franklin-Titus County area, Texas, 
130 jobs, poultry processing. 

Price County, Wis., 54 jobs, woodworking, 
charcoal manufacturing, and sport-fishing 
equipment. (Most of this is employment 
in a factory schedule to begin operation in 
the summer of 1958.) 

Chesterfield County, S. C., 58 jobs, poultry 
farm work. 

Berkeley County, S. C., 70 jobs, general 
farm work. 

Tippah County, Miss., clothing plant ex- 
panding production, adding 150 jobs. 

Training programs to improve the skills of 
rural people have also been started in several 
States, as a direct result of the rural develop- 
ment program. In Kentucky, for example, 
about 500 people in eastern and south cen- 
tral counties have received training in such 
omg as welding, plumbing, and office prac- 

ces. 

On-the-farm interviews and surveys will 
provide employment offices and prospective 
employers with information needed for in- 
dustrial and employment expansion. The 
Arkansas Department of Labor, as a result of 
rural development, cooperated in making la- 
bor surveys on 1,000 farms in three demon- 
stration countries. Other States, including 
Texas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Maine, and Indiana, have made similar 
surveys as initial projects in demonstration 
counties. These efforts are pointed toward 
reaching permanent solutions to the prob- 
lem of rural underemployment. 


WORK WITH FAMILIES ON SMALL FARMS 


Through intensive on-the-farm counsel- 
ing, advice on soil, woodland and water con- 
servation and management, introduction of 
new crops, help in evaluating farmers’ re- 
sources and potential, many families on small 
farms in pilot areas are being assisted in 
building more efficient units. 

According to reports we have received 
from workers in a representative group of 27 
pilot counties in 16 States, about 4,500 fam- 
ilies on small farms have received such help. 
‘These are the families benefiting most from 
the introduction of a rural developnrent pro- 
gram in their areas. The assistance that is 
provided includes expanded farm and home 
development resulting from the assignment 
of special workers to the program. It also 
includes special projects, such as pepper 
growing in an isolated Tennessee community, 
the first commercial farm product to be 
grown there; combined strawberry produc- 
tion and marketing in several counties; 
greatly expanded sheep raising in West Vir- 
ginia communities; poultry and dairy im- 
provement and expansion in many pilot 
counties in the southeast. 

HEALTH AND FAMILY WELFARE 

Many rural families have also received, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the benefit of better 
health promotion resulting from the work 
of agency personnel and local leaders par- 
ticipating in the rural development program. 

Here are some examples: In Covington 
County, Miss., a Negro community of 40 
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families, with guidance from the develop- 
ment group, organized a home life commit- 
tee to encourage members to improve sani- 
tation. Immunization programs have been 
started, wells tested and other sanitary meas- 
ures taken in Bertie County, N.C. One hun- 
dred families in a Texas county improved 
their homes and farms through a coopera- 
tive community campaign. Fifty percent 
more children in Hardin County, Tenn., are 
receiving preschool health examinations as 
a result of community efforts, In three States 
(Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky) and 6 pilot 
counties, rural development promotion 
helped raise matching funds to build hos- 
pitals serving families in these areas. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF RURAL AREA DEVELOPMENT 

The rural development program is a long- 
range effort meeting difficult, deep-seated 
problems. It is too early to put results in 
terms of dollars and cents. However, we 
can use as a yardstick the locally initiated 
programs of area development which have 
remade many underdeveloped rural areas 
during the past decade. One of these, in 
the area of Asheville, N. C., has this record to 
its credit: 

Estimated gross farm income for the area 
increased from $63 million in 1950 to $90 
million in 1956. 

Since this program was started, the num- 
ber of Grade A dairy farms on the Asheville 
milkshed has increased from 312 to 555, with 
over 700 in the area. Milk sales by these 
dairymen have risen $3 million during this 
period. The area has changed from a milk 
importing to a milk exporting region. 

From 1950 to 1956, sales of poultry and 
poultry products by farmers climbed from 
$4,500,000 to $17,206,500. 

Production of commercial broiler chickens 
Jumped from 500,000 in 1950 to 10,500,000 in 
1956. 

Hatching egg production has gone from a 
“pin money” proposition to an industry 
which paid growers $9,775,000 in 1956. 

There has been increased recognition by 
town and city people of the importance of 
a healthy rural economy. Most important, 
development of the area has progressed at an 
accelerated pace, bringing greater economic 
opportunities and more social stability. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

Recently we completed a series of regional 
conferences for agency workers and rural 
leaders in 13 States with the objective of 
improving our programs, especially in the 
field of industry development, employment, 
‘education, welfare, and on-the-farm counsel- 
ing. These meetings took place at Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Shreveport, La.; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Athens, Ga.; and Asheville, N. C. 

As a further important step in the con- 
tinuing effort to mobilize the skills and re- 
sources of private organizations, which have 
a central place in the rural development 
program, we are inviting leaders of national 
farm, business, civic, youth and other or- 
ganizations to meet in Memphis, Tenn., 
June 16 and 17 to review progress in the 
program and the contribution of their mem- 
bership. Their suggestions for future prog- 
ress will be obtained. One of the committee 
reports I cited in the body of my testimony 
points out, “Democracy finds its meaning in 
the community. Programs for economic im- 
provement can be put into effect far more 
quickly and beneficially in organized rural 
communities.” 

We certainly agree with that. One of the 
principal aims of the rural development 
program is to encourage farm, business, 
civic, educational, and church leaders in 
many different areas to undertake locally- 
directed area economic improvement. 
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APPENDIX B 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT IN RE- 
CENT YEARS 
THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE ACT 

This act, passed by the Congress in 1954, 
has proved to be one of the most useful and 
far-reaching farm measures in many years. 
Under it, by the end of the fiscal year we 
will have moved about $4 billion worth of 
commodities into consumption around the 
world. A further extension and expansion 
of the act is now being requested for fiscal 
year 1959. 

STRENGTHENED RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 

Since fiscal year 1953 appropriations for 
agricultural research have increased by 95 
percent. Currently, about 12 percent of all 
money spent directly for research by the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
going into marketing research. 

In recent years utilization research has 
demonstrated that some lost markets for 
farm crops can be regained and new mar- 
kets can be developed. Cotton and wool 
fabrics can be endowed with wash-and-wear 
qualities. Cotton can be made to resist 
weather and rot. Fat can be transformed 
into practical plasticizer-stabilizers, into 
new and better surface coatings, even into 
improved detergents. Fermentation can 
convert grain to new and more efficient feeds 
and supplements, to organic acids and other 
raw materials for the chemical industries. 
Starches can be used in paper and textile 
making and they can be converted to 
plastics, films, and other materials. These 
are but a few of the practical accomplish- 
ments of past and going utilization research. 

New animal disease research laboratories 
have been established at Plum Island, N. Y., 
and authorized at Ames, Iowa. In 1954, as 
you recall, there was initiated a stepped-up 
cooperative program to eradicate brucellosis 
from the Nation’s dairy and beef cattle 
herds. Ten States and Puerto Rico are now 
certified as being modified free of this dis- 
ease. The number of counties now certified 
totals 980 in 41 States, or about 31 percent 
of all counties. The goal of the 1958 eradi- 
cation program is to bring 51 percent of all 
counties to a modified certified brucellosis 
free status. 

Since fiscal 1953 appropriations for co- 
operative extension work have been increased 
by about 80 percent. One result of this has 
been that for every 3 families aided by ex- 
tension in 1953, 4 or more families are being 
helped now, with the aid of 1% million 
volunteer local leaders. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Better administration of the Department's 
activities has been achieved through the re- 
organization effected in 1953. Twenty op- 
erating agencies and staff offices were 
grouped on a functional basis and brought 
under the administrative direction of five 
Department officials. 

In addition, seven research bureaus were 
integrated in the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. The Agricultural Marketing Service was 
also established to give greater emphasis to 
problems of marketing and distribution of 
farm commodities. 

The result has been a streamlining of in- 
ternal organization, more decentralization to 
State and local levels, and new vitality in 
the services we render to the agriculture and 
to the public generally. 

THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY 
COMMISSION 


This bipartisan farm commission, estab- 
lished in 1953, consists of 18 persons, of 
whom no more than 9 belong to any one po- 
litical party. At least 12 of the members 
must be representative farmers from the 
various geographic sections of the country. 
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The Department has worked very closely 
with the NAAC in reviewing national agri- 
cultural policies and in developing and ad- 
ministering the farm programs. 
AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES UNDER DIRECT SUPER- 
VISION OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
The return of the agricultural attaché sys- 
tem to the Department of Agriculture has 
helped strengthen our national efforts to ex- 
pand foreign markets for United States ag- 
ricultural products, Attachés are stationed 
in 51 foreign posts covering about 100 coun- 
tries. They do worldwide reporting on the 
foreign agricultural situation and trade op- 
portunities abroad. Their work has been a 
factor in the virtual doubling of the vol- 
ume of agricultural exports during the 1953- 
1957 period. Primary emphasis is on 
strengthening commercial exports for dollars, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


In 1954 the Farm Credit Administration 
was made an independent agency—a move 
long urged by farmers and farm organiza- 
tions. This represented a major step toward 
giving farmers greater control over the credit 
organizations which they largely own. Vari- 
ous amendments to the Farm Tenant Act 
have enabled the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to make additional types of loans in- 
cluding: Credit assistance for part-time 
farmers; loans for refinancing existing debts; 
farm housing loans; special livestock loans 
for cattlemen; soil and water conservation 
loans; emergency loans to help farmers con- 
tinue operations in hardship areas desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture; and 
improvements in the insured loan program. 


CONSERVATION 


More soil conservation has been applied in 
the past 5 years than in any other similar 
period of our history. 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act of 1954 enabled the Department 
to help local people in small watersheds to 
build small dams and other flood prevention 
structures, as well as to do more effective 
conservation planning. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has received more than 800 
applications for such projects of which 71 
are now in operation. 

The program development phase of a 
Great Plains conservation program has been 
completed and is now in operation. It will 
help farmers and ranchers in the Great 
Plains install conservation measures and 
make the land use adjustments that are 
needed to achieve a more stable agriculture 
in that highly important region. In adjust- 
ing its programs to the needs of the Great 
Plains the Department has doubled the 
speed of soil mapping in the critical 
counties. 

Legislation has been enacted permitting 
farmers to deduct certain soil conservation 
expenditures in computing their income 
taxes. 

FORESTRY 

Significant progress has also been made in 
the protection and management of our na- 
tional forests. Not only has the volume 
and value of national forest timber cut 
reached new peaks year after year, but we 
have forged ahead in forestry conservation 
planning by public and private interests. 
Despite greater use of forest lands than ever 
before, the number of forest fires was at an 
all-time low in 1956 and 1957. A good start 
has been made on Operation Outdoors, a 
plan for development of recreational facili- 
ties in our national forests. 


DISASTER RELIEF 


Drought and other natural disasters have 
been a persistent problem in much of the 
Nation in recent years. Farmers and ranch- 
ers have been assisted with emergency 
credit, cost share help in conservation work, 
and in obtaining feed grains and roughage 
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at reduced cost. Since July 1953, over $600 
million has been extended through the De- 
partment in various kinds of special drought 
and disaster aid. 


OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Farm people and commercial warehouse- 
men have been helped in undertaking the 
biggest expansion of on-farm and commer- 
cial-type storage in the history of our 
country. 

Social-security protection has been ex- 
tended tc farm families and farmworkers. 

Special programs for the distribution of 
milk to schoolchildren, institutions, and the 
Armed Forces have been established. 

Legislation has been enacted providing for 
refund of the Federal tax on farm-used 
gasoline. 

This is a list of achievements in which I 
think the members of this commitee and all 
of us can take a great deal of justifiable 
pride. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 75) relative to the 
reenrollment of S. 2120, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
rehabilitate, operate, and maintain the 
lower Rio Grande rehabilitation project, 
Texas, Mercedes division. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 3262) to authorize cer- 
tain activities by the Armed Forces in 
support of the VIII Olympic Winter 
Games, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


CESSATION OF FURTHER TESTING 
OF NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 
31. 1957, I submitted Senate Resolution 
173. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 173) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Great Britain, the United States, 
and Russia have been engaging in extensive 
tests of nuclear weapons and presumably 
plan to continue such tests in the future; 
and 

Whereas it is not alone the death and de- 
struction which the bombs themselves can 
wreak, but also, and perhaps more important, 
the devastating effects upon our own and fu- 
ture generations of the radioactive fallout 
which is the aftermath of such explosions; 
and 

Whereas our eyes have been opened to the 
dangers from strontium 90, and from the 
presence to a lesser or greater degree of radio- 
active particles in the water and air around 
us, by scientists throughout the world and by 
such prominent individuals as Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, Pope Pius XII, Adlai Stevenson, 
and many others; and 

Whereas millions of people in Japan alone 
have signed petitions against further H-bomb 
tests, and thousands in our own and other 
countries are showing increased concern as 
to the fate of humanity itself in a world made 
unfit to sustain life of any kind; and 
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Whereas it is recognized that excessive ra- 
dioactivity not only creates a hazard for all, 
especially for our children who stand to suffer 
more directly and acutely from strontium 90 
than do we who are responsible, but may 
even, through genetic mutations and other 
cumulative effects, gradually and inevitably 
wipe out the human race: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should undertake by all 
available means to obtain the prompt and 
concurrent cessation of further testing of nu- 
clear bombs by the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain until an interna- 
tional committee of recognized scientists can 
at least determine the extent of the danger 
from radioactive fallout. 


Mr. MORSE. Senate Resolution 173 
called upon the President of the United 
States— 

To undertake by all available means to 
obtain the prompt and concurrent cessation 
of further testing of nuclear bombs by the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and Great 
Britain, until an international committee of 
recognized scientists can at least determine 
the extent of the danger from radioactive 
fallout. 


At that time, I said: 

The verdict of history will be against us 
if we continue such testing, and I believe 
our generation will go down in history as an 
immoral generation if we continue the test- 
ing. 


No action was taken on that resolution, 
I regret to say. Nor did the President 
seek to take the leadership in the matter 
on his own initiative. 

Now we are faced with the prospect of 
continuing nuclear tests alone, in defi- 
ance of world opinion. Reports from 
Russia indicate that the Soviet Union 
will suspend nuclear bomb testing. 
American tests in the Pacific are sched- 
uled for mid-April. 

I think this is another sad example of 
the failure of our national leadership to 
understand and to take into account the 
views of the millions and millions of peo- 
ple in the world who simply dread all 
nuclear explosions, for whatever purpose. 

That there is some foundation for this 
dread is borne out by the views of many 
top-notch scientists that radioactivity in 
the atmosphere is a threat to the nor- 
mality of future generations. 

Secondly, the whole world knows that 
tests and practice “shots” of all nuclear 
weapons are for the purpose of perfect- 
ing them for use in time of war. No one 
keeps a rifle cleaned and oiled at all 
times unless he expects that it is likely 
to be used. 

The recent Russian tests are just as 
much in anticipation of use as our own, 
and I do not think anyone is fooled by 
a “suspension” announced when its own 
series has only just been concluded. 

Yet, it is the United States that stands 
naked before world opinion because we 
chose to ignore the feeling among the 
masses on this earth that nuclear explo- 
sions are a threat to the present and 
future of mankind. 

The feelings of the people of the earth 
are pretty strong. In December I sat 
at the interparliamentary conference 
at New Delhi, India. At that confer- 
ence we and the British were just about 
alone in our position on nuclear testing. 
There is no doubt that the delegations 
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from Asia and Africa, by and large, 
were soundly against us, and they did 
not hesitate to tell us so. They did not 
hesitate, either in their speeches in the 
conference or in the cloakrooms to say 
that they feared us as much as they 
feared Russia so far as the threat of 
war was concerned. One of the things 
they kept citing was the failure on the 
part of our Government to take the 
initiative in trying to bring about a ces- 
sation of nuclear testing. 

Then I went to Madras, India. I had 
two conferences with a man known, I 
am sure, by the acting minority leader 
in the Senate this afternoon [Mr. 
Cooper] as one of the great minds of 
India, one of the great philosophers of 
India, one of the men of greatest influ- 
ence in all of India, Rajagopalachari, 
whose voice is listened to throughout 
India, who is recognized as a successor 
of Gandhi so far as being a great In- 
dian philosopher is concerned, and 
whose articles on nuclear testing have 
appeared from time to time in the New 
York Times. 

The point of view of Rajagopalachari 
illustrates the common point of view of 
the members of the Commonwealth Par- 
liamentary Conference I attended in 
December. They simply cannot under- 
stand why this great Nation which 
prates so much about its morality, 
which professes to entertain such peace- 
ful intentions, should continue nuclear 
testing, about which there is great con- 
troversy among scientists, and concern- 
ing which the preponderance of evi- 
dence apparently is on the side of those 
scientists who say that the nuclear 
testing is threatening the health of 
mankind. 

We should listen, Mr. President, to 
some of the delegates from Asia and from 
the Pacific area. I am certainly not an 
expert witness on the subject, but my 
study and reading have satisfied me that 
we have not successfully answered scien- 
tifically, when they make the charge and 
criticism against the United States that 
our nuclear testing in the Pacific involves 
a greater risk and danger to the health 
of orientals than to the health of the 
people of the United States. 

The delegates pointed out that for 
these tests we picked spots in the Pacific 
from which under certain wind condi- 
tions the health of the people in Asia was 
subjected to a greater risk than was the 
health of the people of the United States, 
We had better find out what the facts 
are, and we had better present a suc- 
cessful rebuttal to such charges against 
the United States of America because 
those nuclear testings are militating 
against us in world opinion today. 

We have been following a “do noth- 
ing” course of action, so far as exer- 
cise of leadership is concerned. A res- 
olution was submitted by me in the Sen- 
ate many months ago with relation to 
this problem, yet a record is not being 
made by a Senate committee. The ap- 
propriate committee is not holding hear- 
ings on the resolution. 

Mr. President, what are we going to 
say with regard to our motives and our 
intentions when we make a record so 
sorry as the one we have written? 
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I am not impressed by the military 
arguments that have been advanced as 
necessitating continued tests. We are 
presenting an unconscionable affront to 
the welfare of millions of human beings 
by ignoring their appeals and, by im- 
plication, their interests. Putting our- 
selves in that position will, I fear, cost 
us far more than a suspension of tests 
would have cost us militarily. 

We are, as a result of our position, 
back in the state we were in when the 
Soviet Union captured the attention and 
imagination of the world by launching 
the first world satellite. The adminis- 
tration’s excuse for that psychological 
defeat was to the effect that this country 
could have done the same thing months 
before had we wanted to, but that the 
administration did not anticipate that 
it would cause such a stir. 

Nuclear bomb tests have been caus- 
ing a stir among the masses of Asia, Afri- 
ca, and even in Europe for years. 

We have flouted the world opinion. 
We gave the Soviet Union the opportu- 
nity to snatch leadership when we 
should have offered it ourselves. We 
gave it a chance to claim an aura of hu- 
manitarianism and respectability it 
does not in fact deserve. 

I think we can no longer look to the 
administration to exercise its constitu- 
tional function in this respect. I hope 
the Congress, and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and our Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee in particular, will 
act to demonstrate that the United 
States of America does not, alone of 
the two major powers in the world, rest 
its trust in the future upon thermo- 
nuclear explosions. 

This is an opportunity, Mr. President, 
for us to put into practice the great 
moral principles for which we truly 
stand. 

I know there ought also to be a cessa- 
tion of the production of nuclear weap- 
ons. I so stated in India in my discus- 
sions at the parliamentary conference. 
I so stated in my conference with Raja- 
gopalachari. But, Mr. President, we have 
to take these things a step at a time. 
I do not think we would run a great 
risk by stopping testing first and then 
seeking, as I said in India, to get the free 
nations of the world behind us in urging 
upon Russia that she, too, stop produc- 
tion of such weapons. 

I think we have lost the offensive. I 
think Russia has thrust us back on the 
defensive in this field, but it is not too 
late for us to recoup at least what we 
can. 

In my opinion at the earliest possible 
moment the leadership of this country 
ought to make clear to the world that 
we are going to engage, at least for a 
period of time, in no testing, during 
which period we hope we can get all the 
nations of the world, including our Brit- 
ish and our French friends and allies, to 
follow the same moral course of action. 

I close my remarks on this particular 
subject, before I turn to some brief re- 
marks on social-security legislation, Mr. 
President, with a word to our British and 
French allies. They, too, had better 
stand up and be counted on the moral 
Side of this issue, because it is a highly 
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moral question. In my judgment, civil- 
ized nations cannot continue to follow 
a course of action in regard to thermo- 
nuclear weapons which endangers the 
health of mankind. So long as a sub- 
stantial body of scientists say there is 
such danger, I hope I am going to be a 
good enough lawyer to follow the ex- 
perts. 

Mr. President, undoubtedly there is a 
division of opinion among the scientists, 
but those who are giving us the warn- 
ings are unquestionably very reputable 
scientists. I think they have come for- 
ward already with a body of prima facie 
evidence which warrants the free nations 
of the world, including the British and 
French, getting on the side of interna- 
tional morality, rather than following a 
course of action which I fear will lead 
only to endangering the peace. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to have the very 
brief statement I now make on nuclear 
testing added to my remarks at the close 
of my previous statement a few minutes 
ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
1956 campaign for reelection to the Sen- 
ate, my advocacy of the cessation of 
nuclear testing was one of the major 
planks of my platform. In fact, I closed 
my campaign on the Saturday night be- 
fore election at Sheridan, Oreg., with 
a major foreign policy speech, in which 
I devoted a large part of the time to 
stating my reasons for advocating the 
cessation of the testing of the hydrogen 
bomb and other nuclear weapons. That 
was in the closing days of the campaign, 
when there were those running for office 
in 1956 who thought we ought to hush- 
hush any discussion of foreign policy at 
that stage of the campaign, because of 
the trouble which had developed in the 
Middle East. 

However, I felt that for me to do so in 
the closing days of a campaign would 
have been a form of political cowardice, 
because there was every bit as much 
reason, in the closing days of the cam- 
paign, to stand for the cessation of the 
testing of the hydrogen bomb and other 
nuclear weapons, as there was at the 
beginning of the campaign. 

In my judgment, the timetable has 
proved me right ever since. Had we 
taken the course of action suggested at 
that time, we would not tonight find 
ourselves in a position in which Russia 
has obtained another great psychologi- 
cal advantage over us. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, I should like 
to commend the Senator for a character- 
istically courageous address. I know he 
is stating a position he has taken for a 
long time. The Senator from Oregon is 
one of the outstanding statesmen of 
America. He is a man to whom I always 
look for a courageous position on the 
very, very troublesome problems of for- 
eign affairs. 

With the Senator’s concurrence, I 
should like to take advantage of the 
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opportunity while I have the floor to 
make a brief remark about a speech 
made earlier today by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I know the 
Senator from Oregon has been an out- 
standing champion of conservation, and 
I should like to make a few remarks with 
reference to the speech of the Senator 
from Minnesota, which will only take a 
minute. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to yield 
for that purpose, but I should like to 
have the consent of my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], be- 
cause the Senator from Kentucky has 
been waiting to make a speech. I do not 
want to seem to be guilty of any lack of 
consideration of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The Senator from Wisconsin states he 
desires to take about 1 minute. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky object to my 
yielding for that purpose? 

Mr. COOPER. I am perfectly willing 
to have the Senator yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy and proud to state that the 
Senator from Oregon recently returned 
from a speaking engagement in Wiscon- 
sin, and I have already received glowing 
accounts of the splendid impression he 
made. 

I should like to say the speech the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] made this afternoon is an his- 
toric and extremely important speech. 
I am delighted the Senator has come 
forth with his recommendations as to 
conservation. I should like to make 
simply one point in connection with the 
matter, which is that such a conserva- 
tion program is indeed an investment. 
It is not an expenditure of money in the 
usual sense. It is not a cost. It is an 
investment which will bring returns at 
least tenfold. Indeed, it will be wasteful, 
if the Congress fails to make this invest- 
ment. The loss of our real wealth—our 
natural resources—would vastly exceed 
this cost. 

As the resolution states, this is some- 
thing which will provide a level of re- 
source management and control which 
can largely eliminate recurring damages 
and losses, assure adequate recreational 
facilities for our increasing population, 
raise the productivity of our forest, soil, 
watershed, and range resources, and im- 
prove the quality of our water supplies 
to meet the increasing needs of our 
people. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has 
said so well, this program would cost $1 
billion a year. That is a great deal of 
money; but considering the size and the 
wealth of this country, and the great 
importance of its natural resources, I 
submit that this is a very wise and con- 
servative investment. I support the 
Senator from Minnesota enthusiastic- 
ally, and Iask that my name be added as 
@ cosponsor on the resolution and the 
bill which he has introduced in connec- 
tion with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, last week, 
in keeping with promises which I made 
in the 1956 campaign, I introduced cer- 
tain proposed amendments to social- 
security legislation. 

With the conviction that our social 
security system is our first line of defense 
against economic need after retirement 
age, I introduced on March 18 amend- 
ments to the act which, in my opinion, 
are long overdue. 

On that date, I was pressed for time 
because I had to catch a plane to keep 
an appointment in Oregon to inspect 
the Navy installation at Tongue Point 
and was unable to speak at any length 
on the contents of my bill, S. 3508. 
Therefore, I shall discuss it now so that 
this description may appear in the 
Recorp for the benefit of those who are 
interested in social security improve- 
ments. 

The bizarre economic situation we are 
in today—a record high in the cost of 
living coupled with ever-increasing un- 
employment and distress throughout the 
country—points up the fact that no 
change has been made in the amount 
of social security benefits since 1954. 

It is obvious that older Americans, 
largely people living on fixed incomes, 
have steadily been victimized by the 
sharp rise in prices in these 4 years, 
which now stand at an alltime high. 

It has become axiomatic that a grow- 
ing American economy over the decades 
will be accompanied by a slowly rising 
price level. If that is to be an inevitable 
accompaniment of full employment— 
and right now we are seeing that it is 
even accompanying unemployment—so- 
ciety cannot permit those retireq from 
the labor force to pay the price in re- 
duced living standards they are now 
paying. 

This group is the first to be victimized 
by our present economic condition, 
Higher costs of food and other necessi- 
ties have shrunk their benefit dollars, 
and, as employment opportunities de- 
cline, their possibilities of supplement- 
ing their meager incomes decrease with 
every passing day. 

Inasmuch as the older worker is often 
the first to be laid off, many men and 
women have recently found it necessary 
to apply for their benefits. Almost half 
a million more people are relying on their 
social security benefits as a primary 
source of income than were doing so 6 
months ago. 

I am also concerned with the fact that 
our social security system ignores what 
has often been called the greatest single 
unmet need of the aged—medical care. 
While the cost of living index has gone up 
generally by 20 percent in the past 10 
years, the cost of medical care has gone 
up by about 40 percent, and hospital costs 
are up 75 percent. 

My bill, S. 3508, would increase social 
security benefits by 25 percent across the 
board. It would raise by that percentage 
the benefits now received by retired per- 
sons, survivors, and those receiving dis- 
ability insurance payments. 

It would raise future benefits by that 
percentage. 
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The bill would raise the minimum 
monthly benefit from $30 to $40. 

It would increase today’s maximum re- 
tirement or disability benefit from 
$108.50 to $135.70 and makes possible an 
eventual maximum payment of $173.20. 

It would also institute new minimums 
and maximums on benefits paid to a 
family, so the lowest would be $60 instead 
of $50, and the highest $323.80 instead of 
$200. In the future, the maximum 
family benefit could be as high as $346.20, 
the traditional figure of twice the highest 
individual benefit. 

During my campaign 2 years ago, I 
promised the people of Oregon that I 
would do something about the situation 
in which so many of our older people 
find themselves. Last year I met these 
promises by sponsoring or cosponsoring 
bills dropping the age requirement for 
disability, reducing the eligibility age for 
women to 62 with full benefits. 

In that campaign, I also supported 
the position of Adlai Stevenson that it 
should be our objective to raise the fam- 
ily income of the aged from about 55 
percent of the national average for all 
families to about 75 percent. At that 
time this would have required an in- 
crease of $800 a family a year—that is, 
from $2,300 to $3,100 a year. This is 
only a minimum program for the aged. 
My new bill would be one important step 
toward that goal. 

The need for a substantial increase in 
benefits can hardly be questioned by 
anyone who has talked with people now 
trying to exist on fixed annuities, and 
certainly not by anyone who reads the 
mail coming into Congressional offices. 
This was brought out vividly by a recent 
statistical survey in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. It reported on a survey 
made for urban renewal purposes in a 
district in downtown Portland in my 
own State. 

It showed that a great number of peo- 
ple in that district were 60 years of age 
or older and lived in small residential 
hotels, tumbledown apartments, and 
converted dwellings. 

These elderly people were subsisting 
on social security or State welfare allot- 
ments which have changed little, if at 
all, in recent years of climbing prices. 
After payment of rent, it was not at all 
uncommon for these people on social se- 
curity to be required to budget their 
food, transportation, entertainment, 
clothing, and incidentals, all taken to- 
gether, at about $1 a day. 

Such a budget obviously permits only 
a bare existence. The simplest fare, a 
quart of milk, at 23 cents, a pound loaf 
of bread at 23 cents, and a can of soup at 
15 cents, takes a major share of the day’s 
dollar. 

Malcolm Bauer, who wrote the story 
in the Monitor, commented: 

Anyone who entertains the delusion that 
the march of inflation has not yet brought 
real personal hardship to many persons 
should examine the results of this survey. 
* * * One does not often have opportunity 
for an intimate view of the financial prob- 
lems of his neighbor, such as that afforded 
by the Portiand urban renewal survey * * *. 


The picture of the devastating effect of post- 
war inflation on the fortunes of the fixed- 


income oldsters, many of whom had reason 
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to hope for real security in social-securlty 
benefits, is a stark one, 


Whether the price level continues to 
rise despite the recession, or levels off be- 
cause of recession, or even declines 
somewhat, will not change the present 
urgent need to boost all social-security 
benefits at least by the 25 percent pro- 
vided in my bill, S. 3508. 

Our challenge is to distribute abun- 
dance rather than to share scarcity. We 
must find better ways to divide our out- 
put of material goods equitably among 
ourselves, The trend over the decades 
has been not only toward higher real in- 
comes, but also toward a broader distri- 
bution of goods. 

However, at present our older people 
are not getting their fair share of this 
tremendous output which the Nation is 
capable of producing. That is because 
they leave the labor force, thereby 
getting off the escalator, so to speak, in 
terms of income, while tlie price escala- 
tor continues to go up. 

That is where the obligation of Gov- 
ernment comesin. Retired citizens have 
earned a larger share of the Nation’s 
goods because they played such a vital 
part in the creation of this great produc- 
tive capacity. We must see to it that 
they get it and are not by-passed simply 
because they have reached retirement 
age. 

One economist has pointed out that a 
chart showing the distribution of incomes 
in America looked like a pyramid a few 
decades ago, with a small number of 
persons at the top receiving large in- 
comes and a very large number at the 
low-income base. Today, in contrast, 
this same chart looks like a barrel, with 
a great bulge in the middle, where the 
middle-income people are found, and 
smaller numbers of peovle proportion- 
ately at the high and low ends of the 
income scale. 

Our older citizens, as a group, are the 
ones who are scraping the bottom of this 
economic barrel. As legislators, we 
have a special obligation to make cer- 
tain, through our social security system, 
that older people are given the chance 
to live out their lives in dignity and are 
not the forgotten men and women of 
our times. 

My bill not only increases benefits for 
everyone by 25 percent, but it also takes 
account of the fact that the heavy 
costs of an illness may destroy the best- 
laid plans for a comfortable retirement. 
Under its provisions, the social security 
system will pay the costs of care in quali- 
fied hospitals and nursing homes in a 
manner similar to the Blue Cross plans. 
Surgical care would also be provided 
and, in all instances, there would be free 
choice of doctors and patients. 

These health benefits would be avail- 
able to all persons eligibie for social se- 
curity benefits. Thus, the man who has 
continued to work beyond age 65, and 
has not applied for benefits, would be 
eligible if illness strikes. Each person 
would be insured against the cost of 
hospital and surgical care, including a 
semi-private room and all hospital serv- 
ices, medical care, drugs and appliances 
which the hospital customarily furnishes 
its bed patients, The bill provides for 60 
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days of hospital care but, if nursery 
home care is also indicated, it provides 
an additional 60 days, or up to 120 days 
of combined care. 

This section of my bill is identical to 
the health-insurance provisions of H. R. 
9467, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative AIME Fo- 
RAND, of Rhode Island. 

I want to express my personal thanks 
and appreciation to Mr. Foranp for his 
leadership on this matter. I am happy 
to acknowledge that I have simply fol- 
lowed his lead by incorporating into my 
bill the health-insurance program he 
had first introduced in H. R. 9467. I 
hope that, by so doing, I can reenforce 
the chances that a health-insurance 
program will soon be adopted. 

This new program will undoubtedly be 
attacked on the ground that it will so- 
cialize medical care for our older people 
and discourage thrift and initiative. 
But the same charges were made back in 
1935 when our social-security system 
was established. One commentator, at 
that time, called it a plan which would 
“kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. From other quarters came dire 
predictions that it would discourage 
thrift and initiative and regiment our 
society. The individual social-security 
numbers were described as “dog tags.” 

Today we know that none of these 
predictions has come true. The effec- 
tiveness of this method of social insur- 
ance in a country such as ours has been 
so clearly demonstrated that even the 
Republican National Committee, in a 
recent press release, claimed that social 
security was really their idea. For so- 
cial security has become so much a part 
of our way of life that the only points of 
difference today are as to how realistic 
benefits should be and how much real 
protection should be afforded. 

I subscribe to the philosophy ex- 
pressed by Justice Cardozo in the Su- 
preme Court case upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the Social Security Act, 
which states: 

Nor is the concept of the general welfare 
static. Needs that were narrow or parochial 
a century ago may be interwoven in our day 
with the well-being of the Nation. What is 
critical or urgent changes with the times. 


The facts of our time are the urgent 
advocates of this new program. More 
than half of the clinical part of medi- 
cine is now concerned with the health 
problems of older persons. A recent na- 
tionwide survey of families and indi- 
viduals conducted by the Health Infor- 
mation Foundation showed that people 
65 years of age and over experience med- 
ical costs 57 percent greater than those 
of the general population, and that, al- 
though this age group constitutes only 
9 percent of the population, they ex- 
perience 13 percent of all medical costs. 

The same study showed that the total 
annual cost for all private personal 
health services is $65 a person, but for 
those 65 years of age and over it is $102 
per person. 

How do the 14 million people in this 
country who are past 65 meet this cost 
of medical service? We know that a 
single illness can wipe out a lifetime’s 
Savings, or place a severe and unpredict- 
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able strain upon the sons and daughters 
of our older people, at a time when their 
children’s own family responsibilities are 
heaviest. 

As a result, part of these older people 
receive public or charitable care. 

But most of them must meet medical 
expenses out of a small fixed income. 

Only one-third—and I stress this point 
because it is why I included health in- 
surance in the bill—only one-third of 
these 14 million people over 65 are coy- 
ered by any kind of health insurance. 
Group health coverage tends to cease 
when employment is terminated by re- 
tirement. 

And since the number of days of hospi- 
tal care per person age 65 and over is al- 
most double that for younger adults, 
Blue Cross plans vary in the extent to 
which they attempt to confine these 
added costs to groups containing a high 
proportion of older persons, or pass them 
along to the entire membership of the 
plans, 

According to a recent survey of Blue 
Cross provisions for persons 65 and over, 
56 plans increased premium charges for 
the same benefits when a member 
reached 65, in amounts varying from less 
than $3 to more than $15 for a family. 
Twenty-three plans reduced benefits be- 
low those available to group members 
when the member reached age 65. 

Thus, the trend in private insurance 
coverage is to increase costs or reduce 
services at the very time when purchas- 
ing power has sharply declined but the 
need for medical care has increased. 

Dr. Wilma Donohue, of the Division of 
Gerontology of the Institute for Human 
Adjustment of the University of Michi- 
gan, says that many old people simply 
ignore or neglect chronic illness thus 
increasing costs—while others obtain 
medical care by sacrificing other essen- 
tials of healthful living. She believes 
that the mounting number of admissions 
of older patients to mental hospitals is 
one evidence of the effects of worry and 
lack of preventive and restorative medi- 
cal care of this group. 

Many of our older people are beset by 
fears of becoming ill and not being able 
to pay for medical care. Under my pro- 
posal, the American people would be buy- 
ing health insurance when they can pay 
for it during their working life, and its 
protection would be effective at retire- 
ment age when they need it most. 

The essence of the method of social 
insurance has been to provide against 
the expensive and predictable risks which 
threaten the self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence of the individual. Sickness is 
certainly such a risk. Indeed, in most 
European countries health insurance has 
been the cornerstone of the social insur- 
ance plan. 

Today all of the major industrial coun- 
tries in Europe have long-established 
national programs to provide health care 
for their working population, as well as 
for retirees. This is also increasingly 
true of our Latin-American neighbors. 
The German plan, which was the model 
around which other early plans were 
built, was established as long ago as 
1883. Austria followed in 1888 and Hun- 
gary in 1891. The growing knowledge 
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that health of the individual was impor- 
tant to the nation led to early action by 
other European countries. Luxembourg 
established its compulsory insurance 
plan in 1901, Norway in 1909, Great Bri- 
tain and Russia in 1911, Rumania in 
1912, and the Netherlands in 1913. Com- 
pulsory health insurance plans were es- 
tablished in Bulgaria in 1918, Portugal 
in 1919 and Greece in 1922. The com- 
prehensive French insurance law of 
1928 became operative in 1930. In 1943 
Italy passed a law providing for the 
fusion of existing mutual funds for work- 
ers in industry and commerce to bring 
about a national system. One of the 
questions which is invariably asked by 
Europeans visiting this country is—how 
can you say you have social security 
when you do not have health insurance? 

The proposal I am sponsoring is cer- 
tainly a very conservative approach as 
compared to these foreign systems, but 
it is a step in the right direction. 

In the first place, the health insurance 
in my bill is limited to persons receiving 
retirement benefits and their dependents, 
the totally disabled, 50 and over, and to 
the widows and children of insured work- 
ers who have died—a relatively small 
segment of our total population. Cur- 
rently, around 12% million people would 
be eligible. 

In the second place, the proposal pro- 
vides only for hospital, surgical, and 
nursing home care, following the pattern 
developed by many of our voluntary 
Prepayment plans. The bill specifically 
states that the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall have no super- 
vision or control over: First, the practice 
of medicine or the manner in which serv- 
ices are provided; second, the details of 
the administration or operation of hos- 
pitals or nursing homes; and third, the 
selection, tenure, or compensation of 
hospital or nursing home personnel. 

One of the results of this legislation 
would be its salutary effect on the Na- 
tion’s financially burdened medical facil- 
ities, due in part to expenses they must 
bear in providing free care for indigent 
patients. By providing reasonable reim- 
bursement for some of these services, we 
will not only be providing better care for 
our older citizens, but we will also be im- 
proving the financial position of our hos- 
pitals and nursing homes so that they 
can furnish better care for all of us. 

S. 3508 will also extend the dropout 
provision so that a worker, in computing 
his average monthly wage for benefit 
purposes, can skip not only his 5 years 
of lowest or no earnings as in existing 
law but also an additional year for each 
7 years of coverage he has under the 
system. This will be an advantage to 
all workers who have made substantial 
contributions to the social-security sys- 
tem and will be especially helpful to 
those workers nearing retirement who 
wish to take full advantage of the new 
$6,000 earnings base. 

I desire to call attention to a new pro- 
vision in my bill which I hope will be 
the start of a real attempt to simplify 
the Social Security Act. All the benefit 
computation formulas have been con- 
solidated in one table so that beneficiary, 
by applying his average monthly wage 
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or previous benefit amount figure, can 
determine exactly what his new benefit 
amount and new maximum family bene- 
fit will be. 

Compare this provision with that 
which exists in present law where it is 
impossible for the average person or, for 
that matter, the average lawyer, to as- 
certain with any facility what he is en- 
titled to under the act. I hope that 
similar simplifications will be effectuated 
throughout the act so that this law, 
which affects 100 million Americans, will 
be understandable to all the people and 
not just a select few employees of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. 

To finance these improvements in the 
social-security system, my bill would in- 
crease the tax rate for the employer and 
employee alike by 1.25 percent of pay- 
roll, and would increase the earnings 
ceiling, for contribution and benefit pur- 
poses, from $4,200 to $6,000 a year. This 
latter change will reflect the steady in- 
crease in the earnings level that has oc- 
curred in the last few years. It is esti- 
mated that this year 60 percent of the 
men regularly employed would be earn- 
ing more than the present ceiling of 
$4,200. Under my proposed ceiling of 
$6,000 a year only one man in four, or 25 
percent, will have earnings above those 
covered by social security. 

The increase in the social-security tax 
would pay for the improvements in the 
system provided for by the bill. I 
strongly favor the insurance principle 
which underlies social security, and be- 
lieve it should be preserved. 

It assures every covered person an 
equity in his retirement plan. I do not 
think social security should become a 
Government dole. The Federal Govern- 
ment should be trustee of the money and 
should adjust upward the benefits and 
the levies to pay for them as the level 
of the economy requires. 

But social security should remain an 
insurance program for which employer 
and employee pay the premiums, so to 
speak. I hope the day will come when 
every American who works for a living 
will be able to make this sound, business- 
like investment for his own retirement. 

Finally, I have also sought in S. 3508 
to increase public assistance by 25 per- 
cent. 

I appreciate that it is a difficult task 
to draft legislation that will assure that 
an increase in the Federal contribution 
to the States for public assistance will be 
passed for whom it is intended. 

The last time Congress tried to boost 
public assistance, we found that many 
of the States pocketed the money, so to 
speak, and the unfortunate people re- 
ceiving public assistance saw not a penny 
of it. I regret to say that that was done 
in my own State of Oregon under a Re- 
publican governor and a Republican 
legislature. 

In order to avoid—I hope—the possi- 
bility that the States will simply reduce 
their own contribution to public assist- 
ance, I have said in this bill that what- 
ever the combined Federal-State ex- 
penditure is in a State, the Federal 
Government will match it with an 
additional 25 percent. 
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This does not affect the present for- 
mula at all. Under present law the Fed- 
eral Government contributes $24 of the 
first $30 and $15 of the next $30 of the 
State’s minimum public assistance pay- 
ment. That formula would remain un- 
touched by my proposal. 

But after contributing $39 to the $60 
minimum, my amendment would add 
25 percent of that $60, or $15 more as a 
Federal “bonus”. If the State’s mini- 
mum is $100 the Federal bonus would 
be $25, again in addition to the $39 it 
contributed under the basic formula. 

Thus, no State action is needed to ob- 
tain the 25 percent increase. 

In order to discourage the States from 
decreasing their own contribution, I 
have provided that a State will receive 
no bonus at all if its own average 
monthly payment drops from the pre- 
vious year. 

There is no certainty that my proposal 
will work out as I intend that it should. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone] has labored valiantly to per- 
fect language to assure that recipients 
will benefit from an increase in Federal 
contributions to public assistance and 
not just State treasuries. I understand 
that he has not been satisfied that any 
of the proposals that have been offered 
are certain to accomplish this. 

I realize that this proposal does not 
give the most to those receiving the least. 
It would revise benefits proportionately, 
instead of trying to equalize them. The 
equalization principle is found in the 
basic formula and I think an across-the- 
board percentage increase for all States 
would be salutory simply in itself and 
also in encouraging the States to im- 
prove and raise their own contributions. 

It is quite possible that the State 
agencies that administer public assist- 
ance will have some criticism of this 
proposal. I invite them to come forward 
with it. I hope hearings can be held by 
appropriate Committees on both sides of 
the Capitol on this matter. 

Under this section, the Federal bonus 
of 25 percent of the combined Federal- 
State effort. would apply to all public 
assistance programs to which the Fed- 
eral Government now contributes, in- 
cluding aid to the blind and aid to de- 
pendent children. 

Of course this money would come out 
of general appropriations, since it is not 
a part of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. 

I believe we must make these changes 
in our social security plan in order to 
keep it up to date and to keep it respon- 
sive to the ideals of our country. The 
goal for such a program has been well- 
stated by one of its founders, the great 
Edwin E. Witte, who wrote: 

Those who believe in social insurance, as I 
do, see in it a bulwark for a free economy and 
a democratic government. They regard the 
increasing attention given social security the 
world over as a necessary, perhaps an in- 
evitable, consequence of an aging popula- 
tion, of industralization and urbanization, 
of technological progress and the advance of 
science and medicine, of rising standards of 
living and a growing concern for the un- 
fortunate and underprivileged. To them, 
social security means not a feather bed pro- 
vided at public expense, but a net to catch 
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those who fall, or rather, a floor which will 
assure all Americans in all contingencies of 
life a minimum income sufficient for an 
existence in accordance with prevailing con- 
cepts of decency. Anything above such a 
minimum, the citizens must still provide for 
themselves. 


Mr. President, I urge the appropriate 
committee to give early consideration at 
hearings to my proposals, because I am 
certain of one thing: Submit this issue 
to the American people, and an over- 
whelming majority of them will vote for 
at least as much as I have included in 
my social-security bill. Many of them 
will say, “You have not gone far enough.” 

But, in my opinion, this is the correct 
approach.. It constitutes steps in the 
right direction. I hope we can get action 
on it before this session of Congress ad- 
journs. 

Mr. President, I now turn for a few 
minutes to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


STAY IN REDUCTION OF SUPPORT 
PRICES—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the veto 
today by the President of the United 
States of the price-freeze legislation re- 
cently passed by the Congress will be 
discouraging news to the farmers of the 
Nation. 

The Governor of Oregon, in a recent 
telegram on another matter, had refer- 
ence to the $80 million farm labor payroll 
and the $64 million farm crop processing 
labor payroll, of my State. The action 
of the Executive, upon the advice of his 
Secretary of Agriculture, in vetoing leg- 
islation passed by both House and Senate 
with bipartisan support, will undoubt- 
edly have adverse repercussions upon the 
farm economy payrolls of Oregon and 
most other agricultural States. 

The Oregon dairy farmer, together 
with the wheat farmer of eastern Ore- 
gon, can best appreciate what this action 
will cost. Dairy price-support freeze 
provisions of the vetoed measure were 
designed, in part, to counter the action 
of the Secretary, scheduled for tomor- 
row, in lowering dairy supports. 

I sincerely hope that Secretary Ben- 
son will not compound the injury to 
dairy farmers given by this veto, through 
an ill-advised and stubborn attempt to 
follow through by persisting in the low- 
ering of dairy supports. To do so is to 
drive further toward bankruptcy the 
hard-working men and women upon 
whom each of us is dependent for the 
milk we daily drink and the butter on our 
bread. 

My office was advised at 2:30 p. m. to- 
day, by Mr. Marvin L. McClain, an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, that, 
as of that time, the position of the Secre- 
tary remains that he still stands by his 
guns, and will proceed with the lowered 
dairy supports. It is a tragic mistake, 
which while there is yet time, should be 
avoided by the Secretary. 

All the verbiage of the veto message 
aside, Mr. President, the veto means in 
all simplicity, that this Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is determined to cut sup- 
port price levels. To cut price support 
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levels now is particularly harmful to 
the wheat and dairy farmers of Oregon. 

I know that some apologists for the 
President will point to the recent statis- 
tics of a 4 percent rise in farm income, 
as a justification of the administration 
policy. If we go below the glittering 
generality of that figure, Mr. President, 
what do we find? In the first place, 
the administration is claiming credit for 
an act of God—a frost that ruined many 
truck farmers. The Department of 
Agriculture figures which were supplied 
to me over the telephone at my request 
show that with respect to tomatoes for 
example, there has been a price rise of 
$8.80 per hundred. Last March the 
growers stood at $7.50 per hundred. 
This March the price is $16.30 per hun- 
dred. Last March 30,000 carloads were 
shipped from Florida. This March car- 
load shipments are estimated to be only 
14,000. 

Meat output accounts in the second 
place for a good portion of the rise, beef 
now brings to the farmer about $21.70 
per hundred as opposed to the $16.00 a 
hundredweight of a year ago. Hogs 
have risen from $16.80 a hundred of a 
year ago to their present price of $20.30. 

These are important gains to farm in- 
come, but of what relevance are they to 
the wheat and dairy farmer? If sup- 
ports are gone in these strategic areas 
can we not expect to see a drastic re- 
versal of these encouraging price trends? 
The dairy farmers who go bankrupt and 
whose herds are sent to market for 
slaughter—for who would want to buy 
them for their highest use—milk?— 
will get comparatively little for them as 
cutter and canner grade beef, and this 
excess of lower-cost beef will undercut 
the price for higher grade meat. 

As unemployment insurance payments 
run out, it does not take a particularly 
astute prophet to fortell that meat and 
milk products will vanish at an ever- 
increasing rate from the dinner tables 
and the supper tables of a great many 
American families. The rise in potato 
prices, which is definitely not a sea- 
sonal one, from $1.76 in January to their 
present status of $3.25 a 100 pounds, 
may be a grim warning of what is to 
come. 

However that may be, I am certain 
that the wheat and dairy farmers of the 
Nation whose price support floor has 
been jerked out from under them and 
who face a sharp decline in income by 
this veto action will be mighty poor buy- 
ers of automobiles, farm equipment, or 
home appliances for too long a time. 
We have an interlocked economy, and 
when one segment is hurt, the cash 
registers of all other areas note the dif- 
ference and start to sing a sorry muted 
tune. 

Mr. President, I deplore this veto by 
the President as bad policy based upon 
bad advice. The responsibility for it is 
crystal clear. The farmers of my State 
are literate, and their analysis of this 
act of the Executive will result, in my 
judgment, in a clear rejection of the ad- 
ministration policy at the November 
polls. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY NEEDS 
HELP 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is self-evident that 
America, as the leader of the free world 
alliance, must remain strong. We must 
be strong spiritually, morally, militarily, 
and economically. 

We need a thriving, prosperous Na- 
tion, with production in full gear to sup- 
port the military system essential to our 
survival in freedom in this missile age. 

Mr. President, it behooves us, there- 
fore, to look to our economic situation so 
that we will have a flourishing economy 
to develop our fullest strength and widen 
our influence in the family of nations. 

I make these few preliminary observa- 
tions so that we may have clearly estab- 
lished the proposition that those who 
labor for the prosperity of certain funda- 
mental American industries are at the 
same time serving the national interest. 

Only too often is there loose criticism 
that those who seek the protection of 
vital American industries are short- 
sighted, are unaware of international 
problems, are working against our Na- 
tion's best interests. 

As a matter of fact, quite the reverse 
is true: We serve the cause of freedom 
and global security best by husbanding 
our prime industries and by keeping our 
people working so we can assist the 
grand alliance which works to thwart 
aggressors. 

One of the greatest boons the Kremlin 
can have is a depressed, run-down 
America; the greatest asset the free 
world can possess is a dynamic America, 
going full blast with its productive 
power. We have the responsibility of be- 
ing vigilant of our essential industries, 
the economic springs which feed our 
business and industrial systems. 

Mr. President, at this time I refer to 
the textile industry which actually is of 
the roots of our economic system. It is 
in sound self-interest that we be solicit- 
ous of this great industry. Historically, 
it is an integral part of the American 
scene. 

Mr. President, textiles are literally 
woven into the fabric of American his- 
tory. Every school child knows the part 
which the spinning wheel and the loom 
played in the life of our Republic from 
its earliest days down to the present. We 
should regard the textile industry as an 
old friend, tried and true. 

This old friend, the textile, is in trou- 
ble, and it needs our attention and help. 

It is in trouble, for one reason, because 
of the flood of textiles from Japan, a 
flood which has swept away the equitable 
safeguards of quotas which were volun- 
tarily assumed by Japan. 

Mr. President, let me say at once that 
I am well aware that the Japanese peo- 
ple have their own problems; that the 
Japanese nation is struggling to be suc- 
cessful economically; that Japan is our 
ally in the vitally important Pacific. 

I know that it would not be wise or 
sound business for us to pursue policies 
which would choke off Japanese industry, 
or stifle that country’s seriously needed 
trade. All of these matters have had 
consideration by our Government, at top 
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levels; these matters have been well dis- 
cussed by the respective parties. The 
problem of textile quotas has been ap- 
proached with understanding and in a 
spirit of mutuality. It was in a spirit 
of equity, fairness, and mutuality that 
the textile quotas for Japan were estab- 
lished. And it should be a matter of 
equal concern that the agreement be 
kept. Unfortunately the evidence is im- 
pressive that the quotas are being 
violated. 

Mr. President, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration should use its powers to correct 
this situation, for healthy international 
trade requires a proper balance. It 
would be well for us to keep uppermost 
in our minds that when the late Cordell 
Hull sponsored the Reciprocal Trade Act 
in 1934, his basic aim was to better 
America’s export position. Unfortu- 
nately, over the years, the fine purpose 
of this great American has been lost 
through maladministration. 

Mr. President, it is of vital interest to 
our Nation that the textile industry be 
restored to sound health, for apart from 
what it contributes to our national eco- 
nomic well-being, it is an important 
partner to our Armed Forces. 

It is of real significance that during 
World War II, the United States Armed 
Forces required more than 10,000 differ- 
ent types of textile items. We cannot 
afford to let such an industry lag in 
the. doldrums or languish unattended. 
Rather, it is in the national interest to 
repair the damage at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. President, here are some pertinent 
textile facts that warrant attention and 
consideration: 

Since 1950, employment in textiles in 
the United States has declined by 344,000 
jobs. To this figure, of course, can be 
added the figure for employment loss in 
affiliated industries and in service indus- 
tries. For instance, the cotton industry 
alone purchased $2 billion worth of ma- 
terials annually from the chemical 
industry. 

The United States Government itself 
last year spent $88 million in the pur- 
chase of foreign-manufactured textiles. 
The irony of all this is that United 
States tax dollars were used to finance 
foreign competition against American 
textile firms. 

Japan's cotton industry is able to buy 
American cotton 20 percent cheaper 
than the American textile manufacturer 
can buy it; in addition, the Japanese 
textile manufacturer gets the benefits of 
machinery which our Government helps 
pay for, and he has the advantage of 
labor that works for one-tenth of the 
wages paid in the textile industry in the 
United States. The products of this 
United States-subsidized Japanese tex- 
tile industry are then permitted to flood 
the American market, further depress- 
ing the domestic textile industry. This 
costly, inequitable competition goes on 
unchecked and unabated, while our na- 
tional jobless toll soars toward the 6 
million mark. 

Mr. President, matters have not been 
helped by the action taken by our Gov- 
ernment on September 10, 1955, when 
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the tariff rates on many cotton products 
were reduced, in some instances up to 
50 percent. 

Whether in New England or along the 
middle Atlantic seaboard or in the 
South, the textile picture is the same. 
The industry is depressed and struggling 
for survival. Layoffs and liquidation 
continue to be the order of the day. 

Mr. President, the condition of the 
American textile industry warrants a 
thoroughgoing reappraisal. Thought 
ought to be given to expanding the Tariff 
Commission and giving it independent 
status, so it can be responsible to the 
will of Congress. Certainly Congress has 
not willed the present distress of textiles, 
nor can Congress idly abide this dis- 
tressed condition. 

Mr. President, the best interests of our 
country require official changes in trade 
policy and administration to revive and 
strengthen the United States textile in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, I hope the administra- 
tion will awake from its slumber and will 
do something to relieve the textile in- 
dustry of the situation which faces it at 
the present time. 


TULELAKE AREA—MINIMUM 
WHEAT ALLOTMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 1442, Senate 
bill 3120, to exempt the production of 
durum wheat in the Tulelake area of 
California. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the motion by the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
3120) to exempt the production of 
durum wheat in the Tulelake area, Mo- 
doc and Siskiyou Counties, Calif., from 
the acreage allotment and marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 334 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section as follows: / 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this act the Secretary shall increase 
the acreage allotments for the 1958 and 1959 
crops of wheat for farms in the irrigable 
portion of the area known as the Tulelake 
division of the Klamath project of Califor- 
nia located in Modoc and Siskiyou Coun- 
ties, Calif., as defined by the United States 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and hereinafter referred to as the 
area. The increase for the area for each 
such crop shall be determined by adding to 
the total allotments established for farms 
in the area for the particular crop without 
regard to this subsection, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the original allotments, an acre- 
age sufficient to make available for each such 
crop a total allotment of 8,000 acres for the 
area. The additional allotments made avail- 
able by this subsection shall be in addition 
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ments otherwise established under this act, 
but the acreage planted to wheat pursuant 
to such increased allotments shall be taken 
into account in establishing future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments. The 
Secretary shall apportion the additional al- 
lotment acreage made available under this 
subsection between Modoc and Siskiyou 
Counties on the basis of the relative needs 
for additional allotments for the portion 
of the area in each county. The Secretary 
shall also allot such additional acreage to 
individual farms in the area for which an 
application for an increased acreage is made 
on the basis of tillable acres, crop rotation 
practices, type of soil and topography, and 
taking into account the original allotment 
for the farm, if any. No producer shall be 
eligible to participate in the wheat acreage 
reserve program with respect to any farm 
for any year for which such farm receives 
an additional allotment under this subsec- 
tion; and no wheat produced on such farm 
in such year shall be eligible for price sup- 
port. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
in line 20, after the period, it is proposed 
to insert: 

The increase in the wheat acreage allot- 
ment for any farm under this subsection 
shall be conditioned upon the production 
of durum wheat (class II) on such increased 
acreage. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the bill 
affects only a small area in California, 
the so-called Tulelake area. The bill 
would allow that area approximately 
8,000 allotted wheat acres which could 
be planted to durum wheat. It is the 
only area there where this type of wheat 
could possibly be grown. This wheat is 
subject to rust, with the result that the 
production this year is the least in re- 
corded history. So the allowance of 
these 8,000 acres will not hurt anyone. 

The amendment I submit would re- 
quire that the increase in acreage be 
limited to just class II, durum wheat. 
That was the understanding with the 
committee. The bill as reported to the 
Senate was a version of a bill suggested 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

If these additional acres are to be 
made available, I believe this amendment 
should be included in the bill. 

The amendment which I have pro- 
posed meets with the approval of the 
sponsors of the bill—the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. K uchi, and other 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, an explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF S. 3120 


As introduced, this bill would have ex- 
empted durum wheat produced in the Tule- 
lake area of the Klamath project from wheat 
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marketing quotas, and make such wheat 
ineligible for price support. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommended against 
complete exemption; but was sympathetic 
to the special problem of the farmers in the 
Tulelake area, and prepared an amendment 
to the bill which has been adopted by the 
committee. 

The committee amendment would estab- 
lish a minimum wheat acreage allotment in 
the irrigible portion of the area for 1958 and 
1959 of 8,000 acres. Farms receiving addi- 
tional allotments would not be eligible for 
wheat acreage reserve participation or price 
support, 

The producers affected by the bill are 
practically all veterans. They have very few 
crops which they can produce, and durum 
wheat is one of these few. It is especially 
good for rotation purposes in the area, In 
1956 and 1957 these producers planted 
durum wheat under section 334 (e) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which 
was designed to obtain increased production 
of durum wheat during those Fears. How- 
ever, the acreage so planted was not counted 
as history toward future allotments. These 
farmers, therefore, have practically no acre- 
age history, and this year their wheat acre- 
age allotment has dropped to about 546 
acres. By providing a minimum acreage 
allotment of 8,000 acres for 1958 and 1959 
the committee amendment will permit these 
producers to build up acreage history to- 
ward fair and reasonable wheat acreage 
allotments in future years. 

The bill, as introduced, was limited to 
durum wheat. The committee amendment 
was not specifically limited, such limita- 
tion having been considered unnecessary in 
view of the fact that durum wheat is the 
only wheat grown in the area. However, 
it was the committee’s intention that the 
bill would be applicable only to durum 
wheat, and the bill, consequently, should 
so specify. I am therefore offering an 
amendment to make this technical correc- 
tion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3120) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 334 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows; 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act the Secretary shall increase the 
acreage allotments for the 1958 and 1959 
crops of wheat for farms in the irrigable 
portion of the area known as the Tulelake 
division of the Klamath project of California 
located in Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, 
Calif., as defined by the United States De- 
partment of Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 
and hereinafter referred to as the area. The 
increase for the area for each such crop 
shall be determined by adding to the total 
allotments established for farms in the area 
for the particular crop without regard to 
this subsection, hereinafter referred to as 
the original allotments, an acreage sufficient 
to make available for each such crop a 
total allotment of 8,000 acres for the area. 
The additional allotments made available 
by this subsection shall be in addition to 
the National, State, and county allot- 
ments otherwise established under this act, 
but the acreage planted to wheat pursuant 
to such increased allotments shall be taken 
into account in establishing future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments, The 
Secretary shall apportion the additional al- 
lotment acreage mde vailable under this 
subsection between Modoc and Siskiyou 
Counties on the basis of the relative needs 
for additional allotments for the portion of 
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the area in each county. The Secretary shall 
also allot such additional acreage to individ- 
ual farms in the area for which an applica- 
tion for an increased acreage is made on the 
basis of tillable acres, crop-rotation practices, 
type of soil and topography, and taking into 
account the original allotment for the farm, 
if any. No producer shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the wheat acreage reserve pro- 
gram with respect to any farm for any year 
for which such farm receives an additional 
allotment under this subsection; and no 
wheat produced on such farm in such year 
shall be eligible for price support. The in- 
crease in the wheat acreage allotment for 
any farm under this subection shall be con- 
ditioned upon the production of durum 
wheat (class II) on such increased acreage. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the acreage allotment 
and marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide additional allot- 
ments for farms in the Tulelake area, 
Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, Cali- 
fornia, for the 1958 and 1959 crops of 
wheat, and for other purposes.” 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is re- 
ported that the Secretary of Defense has 
submitted to the President his plan to 
reorganize the Department of Defense, 
and that the President will soon make 
to the Congress his recommendations on 
reorganization. 

After Soviet Russia sent up its first 
satellite, there was a great outcry in this 
country that the functions and opera- 
tions of the Department of Defense 
should be reexamined, and the Depart- 
ment reorganized, to assure its maxi- 
mum effectiveness, for the very security 
of this country. 

The President, in his state of the 
Union message on January 9, 1958, em- 
phasized the compelling necessity of a 
more effective Department of Defense, 
and his intention to submit recommen- 
dations for its reorganization. I re- 
member that his statement, and I am 
sure we all agree, met universal approval 
in the Congress and throughout the 
country. 

Now, however, when the President is 
preparing to present recommendations, 
opposition to any extensive reorganiza- 
tion appears. Bills have been intro- 
duced in the House and the Senate, 
which, if enacted, would at least mini- 
mize, if not negate, the possibility of an 
effective reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

On February 3, I introduced in the 
Senate a bill which followed the recom- 
mendations expressed by the Hoover 
Commission in its report of February 
28, 1949, by former Secretary of Defense 
Robert A. Lovett in a letter to President 
Truman on November 18, 1952, and the 
implied recommendations of the Rocke- 
feller Commission reports of 1953 and 
1958. All of them dealt with the civilian 
reorganization of the Department of 
Defense. 

The Hoover Commission described the 
three departments as a “federation with 
autonomous powers, with the Secretary 
of Defense acting as a coordinator.” On 
August 2 of last year, the Honorable 
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John A. McCone, former Secretary of the 
Air, in his speech to the Air Force Asso- 
ciation air power symposium, said that 
the three services were not operating un- 
der a single administrative roof, but 
rather as a rigid structure of federation. 

The chief recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission was that actual con- 
trol and authority be given to the Secre- 
tary of Defense to administer the entire 
Department of Defense in place of what 
they termed his present role of coordi- 
nating the three separate administra- 
tions of the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

The bill which I introduced would 
have accomplished, or attempted to ac- 
complish this objective by: 

First. Transferring to the Secretary of 
Defense the powers and functions of the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. This is the exact recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission, and was 
also recommended by former Secretary 
Lovett. 

Second. It would establish Under Sec- 
retaries of Defense for Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, in place of the present Secre- 
taries. This, too, was recommended by 
the Hoover Commission. I doubt very 
much that in the present temper of the 
Congress this last recommendation is 
possible, but I suggested it in order to 
dramatize the necessity and requirement 
that the Secretaries of these forces shall 
administer their Departments in the 
scope of the national defense and se- 
curity, rather than from the objectives 
of their separate Departments. 

The bill which I introduced did not 
deal with the reorganization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It did not abolish the 
separate military Departments, or the 
military services, or interfere in the com- 
mand functions of the military services. 
It did not interfere, as it could not, with 
the constitutional power of the Congress 
to make appropriations for the services. 
It did not deal with the problem of roles 
and missions, which, I assume, is a mat- 
ter for the President to decide, as Com- 
mander in Chief, subject to the broad 
outlines prescribed by the Congress in 
the National Security Act. 

I have read statements which pro- 
posed that Congress prescribe those 
roles and missions. The RECORD shows 
that when the National Security Act 
was being developed, Mr. Truman sent 
to Mr. Lovett and to the departments 
then in the Department of Defense his 
recommendations as to roles and mis- 
sions, and they were enacted in the Na- 
tional Security Act. They are quite 
broad. Someone has described them as 
the division of the elements as laid out 
in the Bible; namely, that the Army 
should have the land, the Air Force the 
air, and the Navy the water. So there 
is nothing very specific laid out in the 
National Security Act regarding roles 
and missions. It is my judgment that 
the President, as Commander in Chief, 
would have the power, within those lim- 
its, to prescribe what specific roles and 
missions should be undertaken by the 
respective services. 

I am not here to advocate the 
strengthening of the bill I introduced. 
It was not an original bill, because it was 
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simply devoted to carrying out the rec- 
ommendations made by some great 
Americans, who for years had studied 
the problem of the reorganization of the 
Department of Defense. 

Its purpose was to provide a means, 
as recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission and Mr. Lovett, and many 
others, to give the Secretary of Defense 
the authority to actually control and 
operate the three Departments of De- 
fense, in the broad interests of the coun- 
try and its national security. 

For, if the reports I have cited, made 
by distinguished Americans, are correct, 
the Secretary of Defense's authority to- 
day is limited to coordinating the admin- 
istration of the three separate Depart- 
ments, which by their very organization 
must consider first their separate in- 
terests. 

In making this statement, I cast no 
aspersions on the patriotism or ability 
of the present, or any past or future, 
Secretaries of the three Departments. 
However, it seems to me perfectly ob- 
vious, because the present National Se- 
curity Act requires that they administer 
separately their Departments, and be- 
cause their leadership and effective work 
in their positions depend on the support 
of members of their respective services, 
they cannot help becoming, in some de- 
grees more or less advocates of their 
services. Further, they are civilians and 
not military men. They are advised by 
an experienced and able Chief of Staff 
of their service, whose interest, because 
of his training and loyalty, must be in 
his own service. Again, the service offi- 
cers and enlisted men must look to their 
own service and their Secretary for their 
promotion and well-being. All of these 
factors, in my view, tend to strengthen 
the autonomy of the separate services, 
and decrease, naturally, the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

I do not think that what I have said 
is mere hypothesis. I give several exam- 
ples of the effect of the division of 
authority, which adversely affects the 
economical operation of the Department 
of Defense and the security of this 
country. 

First. Budgets are prepared in the 
three services separately. It is only 
through review by the Secretary’s office 
that duplications can be stricken and 
larger economies effected. 

Second. Much has been said about 
joint procurement to save money appro- 
priated by the Congress. Yet after years 
of effort, I am informed that the initia- 
tive toward joint procurement comes 
chiefly from the Secretary's office, and 
the Congress, against the continued ef- 
fort of the services to maintain their own 
procurement. 

Third. It is evident that economies 
could be affected if joint use of hospitals, 
warehouses, and store supplies could be 
assured. Some progress has been made. 
But, again, because of the principle of 
separate administration, progress in 
this direction comes chiefly from the ini- 
tiative of the Secretary of Defense. 

Fourth, Most important today is the 
problem of research and development 
for national security. Each of the de- 
partments maintains its division of re- 
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search and development. I do not argue 
now the question whether competition 
of the services in this field is good or 
bad. What I do say is that the progress 
or failure of the three services in re- 
search and development should be avail- 
able immediately to the other services, 
with all supporting information. I am 
informed that the exchange of informa- 
tion has not been readily available be- 
tween the departments. I think we all 
know this to be true. If it is true, and 
I believe it to be true, it has affected and 
will continue to affect the security of 
our country. 

My conclusion is—and it is a conclu- 
sion based upon the Hoover report, upon 
the statement made by Mr. Lovett, and 
upon many other things—that the Sec- 
retary of Defense should have author- 
ity to administer the three Services. He 
should have authority to initiate better 
budget preparation, joint procurement, 
joint use of facilities and stores, and 
most important, for a full exchange of 
information, and full cooperation in re- 
search and development. 

Further, in my view, the preeminence 
of the civilian authority over the mili- 
tary authority will be assured by giving 
the Secretary of Defense authority over 
the administration of the three Services. 
I give my reasons for this statement. 
There is no question that the military 
leaders in the Department of Defense 
occupy a very strong position. This is 
indicated, if by nothing else, by the de- 
bate over reorganizing the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Their strong position is a nor- 
mal consequence of the fact that they 
understand military operations while 
civilians do not understand easily mili- 
tary operations. And now, with modern 
weapons, the tendency toward leaning on 
the trained military man must increase. 
If there is to be an effective civilian check 
and review of the recommendations of 
the military leaders, it seems to me that 
the Secretary of Defense must have the 
full authority to question, to check, and 
to review policy decisions and adminis- 
trative operations from the time of their 
initiation, in the various Services. 
Otherwise, he will be required to wait 
until these decisions have been hardened 
at the Department level, and come be- 
fore him with the support of the Chief 
of Staff of the Service, the Secretary of 
the Service, and perhaps the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. We can expect, because of their 
training, and I may say their loyalty, 
that military leaders of a Service will ad- 
vocate the views of the Service. But the 
primary responsibilities of the civilian 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and the 
Air Force ought to be to the Department 
of Defense as a whole rather than to 
their separate departments. 

We have spent billions of dollars on 
defense since World War II, and will be 
called upon to spend increasingly larger 
sums. The security of our Nation may 
depend upon research and development 
in the Department of Defense, in co- 
ordination with our civilian scientists. 

I do not believe the people of our 
country will submit longer to inefficiency 
and waste in the Department of De- 
fense. More important, the country will 
not risk its security because of divisions 


and hardened positions in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

As a civilian, I am not widely familiar 
with the detailed problems of the De- 
partment of Defense. I spent nearly 4 
years in the armed services in time of 
war, at home and abroad. I am proud 
of my service in the Armed Forces. But 
I learned, as every member of the armed 
services has learned, of the waste and 
duplication in the armed services. This 
is often necessary in war because no risk 
can be taken that one does not have 
enough, and perhaps more than is 
needed, but it is not necessary in peace, 
or even at this time. As a member of 
the Armed Services Committee for 2 
years in 1953 and 1954, I learned how 
difficult it was to get any clear idea of 
the operation of our Defense Depart- 
ment and the separate responsibilities of 
the service. I sat as a member of a 
special committee in 1953 which at- 
tempted to fix responsibility for the fail- 
ure to supply sufficient ammunition of 
various types to our troops in Korea dur- 
ing the Korean war. We were never able 
to find out exactly the causes of the fail- 
ure and to fix responsibility. 

I do not criticize the military serv- 
ices and their leaders for the division of 
civilian authority in the Department of 
Defense. Even the civilian Secretaries 
of the departments find themselves re- 
quired to become champions of their 
services. 

Their positions as Secretaries of the 
Army, of the Navy, and of the Air Force 
would deteriorate and be derogated if 
they were not strong champions of their 
services before the civilian personnel and 
the military personnel of the Army, of 
the Navy, and of the Air Force. They 
cannot take the full steps which would 
lead to true unification in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or which would at 
least lead to a better reorganization at 
this time, when it is necessary as never 
before. 

It is up to the Congress to take the 
effective steps which could provide a 
real unification of the armed services. 
This is the reason that I have been dis- 
turbed by statements, and by the intro- 
duction of bills, which, if adopted, would 
seem to negate the possibility of any 
actual and effective reorganization of the 
Department of Defense. 

The mere pouring of more money into 
the Pentagon is not enough to save us 
from the greatest security crisis our Na- 
tion has faced. We have to have a bet- 
ter application of brains, better manage- 
ment and clearer civilian responsibility. 
This is the first step in a long-term pro- 
gram which we are going to have to 
follow in order to survive. 

It is my judgment that while it may 
be difficult to make any advance in the 
matter of the authority of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or the duties of the Chiefs 
of Staff, certainly we can make advances 
in the civilian reorganization of the De- 
partment of Defense and give to the Sec- 
retary of Defense not only the real au- 
thority actually to administer the level 
above the three separate services or de- 
partments, but also the authority and 
control actually to administer and oper- 
ate the entire Department of Defense. 
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We ought not to close our minds, or 
fix our positions in advance against the 
President's recommendations. I am sure 
that the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, who has performed a remark- 
able service in his short tenure of office, 
will make recommendations, with the 
purpose of making the Department of 
Defense a more effective agency for the 
defense of this country. The fiscal sta- 
bility of our economy, our security, and, 
in a broad sense, the security and peace 
of the world, will be affected largely by 
our actions on the recommendations of 
the President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield to the Senator 
from Montana. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING OF 
REPORTS BY COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for 
the filing of reports by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, required by Senate 
resolutions, be extended to April 28, 1958. 
The resolutions referred to are Senate 
Resolutions 49, 53, 54, and 58. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RETIRED PAY WAIVER BY RESERV- 
ISTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1417, House bill 1140. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H. R. 
1140) to amend Public Law 85-56 to per- 
mit persons receiving retired pay for 
nonregular service to waive receipt of a 
portion of that pay to receive pensions or 
compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, | 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a statement from 
the Finance Committee in relation to 
House bill 1140. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Summary or H. R. 1140, 85rx Concress 

The proposed legislation will grant to re- 
servists, enlisted and officer alike, a privilege 
that is now applicable only to regulars. The 
advantage, of course, is that a person who can 
draw compensation or pension from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is allowed to exclude 
that compensation or pension from his in- 
come for tax purposes whereas all retire- 
ment pay, other than retirement pay for 
disability, is taxable. 

In the event the proposed legislation be- 
comes law, regulars and reserves alike, who 
qualify for retired or retirement pay, and wha 
are eligible to receive pensions or compensa- 
tion from the Veterans’ Administration, will 
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be allowed to receive that compensation or 

n from the Veterans’ Administration, 
which is not taxable, and waive a like amount 
in retired pay. This benefit will not increase 
the amount of pension or compensation they 
will receive from the Government but will 
reduce their taxable income. 

The bill adds to the existing list four new 
groups, namely, reservists not retired for dis- 
ability, Public Health Service, Coast Guard, 
and Coast and Geodetic Survey Service. Hos- 
pital and burial benefits would be granted 
to a limited number who would take Veter- 
ans’ Administration compensation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POSTAL STA- 
TIONS AT CAMPS, POSTS, OR STA- 
TIONS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1421, House bill 4815. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4815) to provide permanent authority 
for the Postmaster General to establish 

-postal stations at camps, posts, or sta- 
tions of the Armed Forces, and at de- 
fense or other strategic installations, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, under authority of section 
1 of the act of March 10, 1952, the Post- 
master General could establish postal 
stations at military camps or at other 
strategic installations. However, that 
authority expired on March 10, 1957. In 
the interest of more efficient and eco- 
nomical operation of postal facilities 
necessary to serve installations of the 
Armed Forces, both the Post Office De- 
partment and the Department of De- 
fense asked that the authority be re- 
newed and continued on a permanent 
basis. The bill will accomplish this pur- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
‘amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


INCREASED MAINTENANCE ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR RURAL CARRIERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar 1441, Senate 
‘bill 3050. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
-of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3050) to increase the equipment mainte- 
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nance allowance for rural carriers, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the 
numeral “(2)”, to strike out “$4.50” and 
insert “$3.50”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 609 (a) 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 128; 39 U. S. C. 1009) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 609 (a) In addition to the compen- 
sation provided in the Rural Carrier Sched- 
ule, each rural carrier shall be paid for equip- 
ment maintenance a sum equal to (1) 11 
cents per mile for each mile or major frac- 
tion of a mile scheduled or (2) $2.50 per day, 
whichever is greater. In addition to the al- 
lowance provided by the preceding sentence, 
the Postmaster General may pay such 
amount as he determines to be fair and rea- 
sonable, not in excess of $2.50 per day, to 
rural carriers entitled to additional compen- 
sation under section 302 (c) of this act for 
serving heavily patronized routes. Payment 
for such equipment maintenance shall be 
made at the same periods and in the same 
manner as payments of regular compensa- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec, 3. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which shall 
begin more than 30 days after enactment of 
this act. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the bill would increase 
the basic equipment allowance for rural 
carriers of the Post Office Department to 
11 cents per mile from the present rate of 
9 cents per mile, and as amended pro- 
vides a minimum allowance of $3.50 per 
day. In actual operation, this means 
that a rural carrier with a route of 32 
miles or less would receive the $3.50 
minimum allowance, whereas carriers 
with routes in excess of 32 miles would 
receive 11 cents per mile. 

Present law provides that in addition 
to the basic allowance of 9 cents per mile 
carriers serving heavily patronized routes 
may be given an extra amount which, to- 
gether with the mileage allowance, will 
not exceed a total of $3 per day. In other 
words, a rural carrier serving a route of 
less than 33 miles deemed by the Post 
Office Department to be heavily patron- 
ized, receives the basic 9 cents per mile 
and may be given an additional allow- 
ance which will not increase his total 
equipment allowance to more than $3 per 
day. This limitation prevents a rural 
carrier having a route of 33 miles or over 
from receiving any additional allowance 
even though he is serving a route deemed 
to be heavily patronized because his basic 
mileage allowance is in excess of the $3 
ceiling. 

The bill would change existing law in 
this regard by providing that the Post- 
master General may give rural carriers 
an allowance of not to exceed $2.50 per 
day for serving routes deemed to be 
heavily patronized without regard to the 
basic mileage allowance. 
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The equipment allowance for rural 
carriers has not been increased since 
1951. Since that time the cost of auto- 
mobiles has increased over 30 percent; 
repairs over 60 percent; license and other 
taxes in excess of 40 percent; insurance 
approximately 30 percent; gasoline and 
oil some 20 percent; and, other operating 
costs proportionately. 

Rural carriers are required to provide 
adequate vehicles to perform their daily 
duties. Convincing testimony was pre- 
sented during public hearings indicating 
that the current allowance falls short of 
reimbursing carriers for their actual ex- 
penses incurred in owning and operating 
equipment necessary to the performance 
of their assigned duties. The result is 
that rural carriers are currently sub- 
sidizing the Government by furnishing 
and operating their vehicles at annual 
losses running from $200 to $500 per 
annum. 

Public hearings were held on February 
7, 1958. Several Senators and Repre- 
sentatives testified in support of the bill. 
Also, favorable testimony was received 
from representatives of all interested em- 
ployees groups. The Post Office Depart- 
ment appeared in opposition to the bill 
until such time as it might survey the 
matter. However, the committee sug- 
gests that further surveys are not neces- 
sary. 

The Post Office Department estimated 
that the bill, as introduced, would in- 
crease expenditures by some $13 million 
annually but that, as amended, the cost 
would amount to $11,200,000 annually. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
Texas has a statement he wishes to 
make, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement showing in- 
creases in the cost of automobile tires, 
gasoline, repairs, taxes, depreciation, and 
insurance since the last increase, in 1951. 
The statement shows an average in- 
crease of a considerable percentage 
above the increase requested in the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


An increase in equipment maintenance al- 
lowance of rural carriers is long overdue. 
There has been no increase since 1951 in 
spite of the fact that there has been an in- 
crease in costs since 1951 as follows: auto- 
mobiles, 30 percent; gas and oil, 18 percent; 
tires, 30 percent; repairs, 75 percent; license 
and taxes, 42 percent; and insurance, 27 
percent. This bill provides for an increase 
of only 2 cents per mile, which amounts to 
only about 22 percent. 

A national survey among rural carriers 
shows an average vehicle cost per mile of 11.3 
cents. The Post Office Department's costs 
for 1956, as shown in the 1956 report, were 
12 cents per mile for mounted route vehicle 
service. Comparable figures are not available 
for 1957, but the Postmaster General stated 
in his report that vehicle costs had risen due 
to increased taxes on gasoline and tires. His 
report also showed an average 10-percent in- 
crease in the costs of replacement parts, 
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The American Automobile Association re- 
cently completed studies which indicated 
that for an average annual mileage of 5,000 
miles, the cost per mile is 16.4 cents; for an 
average annual mileage of 10,000 miles, the 
cost will average 10 cents per mile; and for 
a 20,000 annual mileage, it will average 7 
cents per mile. This study is for normal 
driving. Rural carriers travel over all types 
of roads, in all kinds of weather, and they 
make an average of 300 stops per day. By 
actual test, the rural carrier uses twice the 
normal amount of gasoline per mile and he 
obtains only half the normal mileage from 
his tires. His repairs are high, and the de- 
preciation on his car is higher. Many auto- 
mobile dealers are not interested in trading 
for his automobile, because they know of the 
hard operating conditions, 

The rural carrier is faced with a double- 
barreled dilemma in attempting to maintain 
adequate equipment. If he trades models 
frequently in order to avoid high repair 
bills, he is hit by a sharp depreciation loss 
which on a national average will be at least 
$635 per annum on any of the three lowest 
priced cars. If he does not trade, he is then 
subjected to frequent expensive repairs. He 
cannot avoid the costs and he cannot beat 
them. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks a statement en- 
titled “Fact Sheet on Rural Carriers’ 
Equipment Maintenance Allowance.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Fact sheet on rural carriers’ equipment 

maintenance allowance 
Cents 

National survey among rural carriers 

shows average vehicle cost per mile 


Post Office Department’s own vehicle 
costs for mounted delivery service 


Survey conducted by National Rural Let- 
ter Carriers’ Association. Reports taken 
from 1957 income-tax returns of individual 
rural carriers. 

2 Post Office Department motor vehicle 
service cost accounting, 8th period, Janu- 
ary 12-February 8, 1957—statement 4. 


Yet rural carriers drive over 50 percent of 
the unimproved roads in the country. On 
the improved roads, they constantly drive on 
the shoulder, berm, or in the ditch in serv- 
ing rural patrons. Mounted routes are prin- 
cipally on city streets. 

Although the Government secures its ve- 
hicles on a fleet purchase plan, pays no 
excise taxes, carries no insurance, and has 
no licensing fees, rural carriers can operate 
their private vehicles at a lesser cost than 
the Government operates mounted delivery. 
(Comparable 4-ton units.) 

A rural carrier can actually operate his 
vehicle more economically because he has a 
personal interest in the maintenance of his 
vehicle and constantly works to keep costs 
down. This is a benefit to both himself and 
the Government. 


Summary 
ACTUAL COSTS 
Post Office Department-owned vehicle 


(mounted route) per mile 160.12 
Post Office Department-owned vehicle 
(mounted route) per day 1 5.36 


RURAL CARRIERS’ REQUEST AND NEED 
Vehicle per mile 
Vehicle per day TERASS 

(whichever is greater) 

Post Office Department motor vehicle sery- 
ice cost accounting, 8th period, January 12- 
February 8, 1957—statement 4. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point an editorial 
entitled “Auto Liability Rates Still 
Climb,” found on page 149 of the Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carrier for March 15, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How HIGH THE Moon?—AvrTo LIABILITY RATES 
STILL CLIMB 


|From the National Rural Letter Carrier] 


Various newspaper and industry reports in- 
dicate that auto liability insurance rates, 
which have been climbing steadily since 
1956, are destined to go higher still in 1958. 
In some areas, auto owners will be called 
upon to pay up to 35 percent more for their 
insurance coverage. 

The Wall Street Journal, in a front page 
article in their issue of March 6, set forth 
many facts on the outlook for costlier auto 
insurance. This article stated: “The reason 
for the relentless rate rise, the insurance men 
say, is simple enough: Even with the sharp 
increases of the past year or so, most com- 
panies are still losing money on auto 
insurance. 

“The America Fore Group, for example, 
reports it cost nearly $14 million more to 
settle auto insurance claims in 1957 than it 
collected on premiums on such policies. 
Continental Casualty Co. last year suffered 
its first underwriting loss in 22 years, at- 
tributing it directly to its auto insurance 
division. 

The amount of increase will vary widely 
from area to area, although it is expected 
that auto liability insurance rates will go up 
in every State. 

Many rural carriers, in submitting cost 
data in substantiation of an equipment 
allowance increase, give this office a factual 
report on the rise already effected 
during 1957. This is but one area of costs 
which has been jumping by leaps and 
bounds, and which has made most nece: 
action of the Congress to raise the allowance 
paid carriers for delivering the mail. 

The rural carriers of the Nation have dem- 
onstrated that they are safe drivers, as evi- 
denced by the thousands of safety driving 
awards being given them on the basis of 
their record of safe driving. In addition, 
competition among fleets of vehicles has re- 
peatedly shown that rural carriers as a group 
are among the safest group of drivers in the 
Nation. Regardless of this safety record, as 
a group, however, every rural carrier is going 
to pay the increased insurance rates made 
necessary by the climbing cost of repairs, for 
accident damage, for the bigger jury awards 
and settlements in damage suits, and for the 
rising hospital and medical costs which have 
also sharply affected the claim settlements. 

This climbing cost of repairs is definitely 
putting up the insurance rates, Likewise, 
this same area of costs is giving the rural 
carrier a double-barreled kick in the pocket- 
book because he is also suffering the sharp 
repair costs incident to normal maintenance 
and upkeep. 

An equipment allowance increase is a 
must. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an editorial 
entitled “Car Depreciation Costs Up,” 
published in the National Rural Letter 
Carrier for March 22, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Car DEPRECIATION Costs UP 


The District of Columbia division of 
the American Automobile Association an- 
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nounced on March 14, 1958, that the typical 
car owner's bill for driving 10,000 miles an- 
nually will run about $75 higher this year 
than it did a year ago. It further pointed 
out that the average yearly increase between 
1953 and 1957 was $29. The largest single 
increase in the cost of owning a car is in 
depreciation, and on the cheaper models 
it amounts to $565. So says the AAA. The 
Nation's rural carriers will be among the 
first to acknowledge the truth and fact of 
this report by the Nation’s largest auto- 
mobile association. 

This is but a further factual demonstra- 
tion of the increased costs which make an 
increase in a rural carrier's equipment allow- 
ance absolutely necessary. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point statements 
from various rural letter carriers, includ- 
ing a telegram from the president of the 
Texas Rural Letter Carriers Association, 
Oakwood, Tex, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


From a letter to Senator RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH, February 5, 1958, from Mr. B. T. 
Martin, Rural Route No. 1, Diana, Tex.: 

“This is my personal standing of my 
equipment allowance for 1957. I want to 
state in the beginning that I am one of the 
most fortunate carriers that I know of. I 
have a 43-mile route with all paved and oiled 
roads except 1 mile of gravel and it still cost 
me $330 more to operate last year than my 
equipment allowance of 9 cents paid me. 
Take $330 from my salary, $3,931, which 
leaves $3,601. After 6 percent is paid for 
retirement, it leaves me $3,365.14 to feed and 
clothe a family of 5.” 

(Mr, Martin’s weekly salary is only $64.71, 
because of the above.) 


VALLEY MILLS, TEX., March 30, 1957, 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building: 

Since last increase in equipment allowance 
for rural carriers in 1951 cost of maintaining 
our cars have increased from 30 to 40 per- 
cent. Thousands of rural carriers are suf- 
fering losses of several hundred dollars 
annually in maintaining their equipment. 
An increase in equipment allowance is 
urgently needed. 

Bun Ratey, 
Past President National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE J. Lyons, Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT IN A LETTER TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN CHURCH oN S. 3050 
The Department is persuaded that a mini- 

mum daily allowance of some amount is 
proper, in recognition of the fact that certain 
fixed vehicle costs are incurred irrespective 
of the length of the route. Our studies point 
to the conclusion that a minimum daily al- 
lowance of $3.50 would provide reimburse- 
ment to the rural carriers on the shorter 
routes not only for that portion of the fixed 
cost which is attributable to official use of 
the vehicle, but also for expenses incurred 
in the operation of the vehicle while on the 
route. 

STATEMENT OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ON 

RURAL CARRIERS EQUIPMENT ALLOWANCE 
The Bureau of the Budget supports the 
position taken by the Post Office Department 
in the attached letter recommending 10 cents 
per mile or a minimum of $3.50. Therefore 
need is accepted. Only difference is in the 

11 cents. 
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PALESTINE, TEx., March 30, 1958. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Sincerely appreciate your continued sup- 
port of long past due and fully justifiable 
increased equipment allowance for rural 
carriers. The large and continuing rise in 
costs and maintenance of our vehicles since 
our last raise in equipment allowance in 
1951 is an accepted fact. Conditions on my 
54-mile route are about average for this 
section of Texas and my allowance of $1,324.53 
for 1956 lacked $259.16 of covering my ex- 
mses. In 1957 this deficit increased to 
$326.13. This large and growing deficit 
forces us to pay the difference from our 
already imadequate salaries. Know you 
agree this unfair situation should be cor- 


Sincerely yours, 
Deck M. Moore, 
President, Texas Rural Letter Car- 
riers Association, Oakwood, Tex. 


Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the committee was unani- 
mous in its approval of the bill. It found 
that rural letter carriers incur an addi- 
tional expense, as compared with other 
Government employees, by reason of the 
fact that they stop and start so much. 
They stop at every mail box, as Senators 
know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PUBLIC FACILITY LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the so- 
called Fulbright community facilities 
bill, Senate bill 3497. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3497) 
to expand the public facility loan pro- 
gram of the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, with amend- 
ments. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF PURCHASE 
OF DOMESTIC ZINC 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization this morn- 
ing, March 31, announced that it was, 
as of today, discontinuing the purchase 
of domestic zinc under the purchase pro- 
gram announced about a year ago. 

Purchases by the ODM during the last 
4 months have been as follows: 

December 1957, 10,000 tons. 

January 1958, 10,000 tons. 

February 1958, 8,152 tons. 

March 1958, 6,000 tons. 

With the heavy stocks of zinc now on 
hand it is reasonable to assume that 
there is will be a further break in the 
price of zinc in the near future. 
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Along the same line, a week ago there 
was a meeting of the Western Confer- 
ence of Senators, in which the metal 
situation was discussed. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point a release from the 
office of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] this morn- 
ing, together with resolutions adopted 
unanimously by the Conference of West- 
ern Senators on March 21, 1958, and let- 
ters to Hon. Edgar B. Brossard, Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, from the 
senior Senator from Montana, and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]; 
also a letter to the President of the 
United States, signed by the chairman 
of the Conference, the senior Senator 
from Montana. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


News RELEASE BY SENATOR MURRAY 


The United States Tariff Commission has 
been urged to expedite its report and recom- 
mendations in the pending lead-zinc tariff 
case by the Conference of Western Senators, 
it was revealed today by Senator James E. 
Murray, Democrat, of Montana, cochairman 
of the bipartisan western group. 

In a resolution adopted by the conference, 
Senator Murray said, the Tarif Commission 
“is urged to discharge expeditiously its ad- 
ministrative duties by rendering its report 
and recommendations in the lead-zine case 
so that mockery is not made of an admin- 
istrative procedure designed to avoid, as far 
as possible, and end distress being suffered 
by American industries.” 

The case has been pending before the 
Commission since September 27 of last year 
when the emergency lead-zinc committee 
of the combined industry filed its petition 
praying for tariff relief under the escape 
clause provision of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

The resolution adopted by the Conference 
of Western Senators declares “it is incon- 
sistent with the intent of the Congress when 
it enacted the escape-clause provisions of 
existing laws and also against the best pub- 
lic interest for the Tariff Commission to 
require so much time to make its report and 
recommendations in a matter of such grave 
import.” 

The domestic lead and zinc mines have 
been operated for many months at greatly 
curtailed levels, some having entirely closed 
down, with thousands of workers unem- 
ployed, as a result of drastic price reduc- 
tions involving both lead and zinc metals 
brought about, Senator Murray stated, “by 
flooding of the American market with 
cheaply produced foreign imports.” 

The resolution addressed to the Tariff 
Commission points out that on September 
28, 1957, 2 days after the industry petition 
was filed, President Eisenhower communi- 
cated with the Commission and urged that 
the Commission take all proper steps to 
expedite its investigations and to issue its 
report as soon as consistent with a consci- 
entious discharge of its duties under the 
law.” i 

“As long ago as November 26,” Senator 
Morray said, “the Tariff Commission con- 
cluded its hearings in this case. I and my 
colleagues feel there has been more than am- 
ple time for the Commission to reach its 
decision. Each day of delay sees a worsen- 
ing of conditions in the industry, increasing 
unemployment, and crystallization of oppo- 
sition to extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act in the absence of proper and prompt 
exercise of administrative procedures pro- 
vided for in the act.” 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE 
CONFERENCE OF WESTERN SENATORS ON 
MarcH 21, 1958 


Whereas, the Nation's domestic lead and 
zinc producing industries are, and have been, 
in increasing dire economic straits for more 
than a year; and 

Whereas on September 27, 1957, the emer- 
gency lead-zinc committee did file with 
tue United State Tariff Commission a peti- 
tion praying for a hearing and tariff relief 
under the escape clause provisions of exist- 
ing laws; and 

Whereas on September 28, 1957, the Presi- 
dent of the United States did address a letter 
to the said Tariff Commission in respect to 
the Lead-Zinc case, urging that “the Com- 
mission take all proper steps to expedite its 
investigations and to issue its report as soon 
as consistent with a conscientious discharge 
of its duties under the law”; and 

Whereas on November 19-26 hearings were 
held by the Tariff Commission on the peti- 
tion of the industry for tariff relief but co 
far, 4 months later, no report has been ren- 
dered in the matter; and 

Whereas it is inconsistent with the intent 
of the Congress when it enacted the escape 
clause provisions of existing laws and also 
against the public interest for the Tariff 
Commission to require so much time to make 
its report and recommendations in a matter 
of such grave import: Now, therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the Tariff Commission is 
urged to discharge expeditiously its admin- 
istrative duties by rendering its report and 
recommendations in the Lead-Zinc case so 
that mockery is not made of an administra- 
tive procedure designed to avoid, as far as 
possible, and end economic distress being 
suffered by American industries. 


MarcH 31, 1958. 
Hon. EDGAR B. Brossarp, 
Chairman, Tarif Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHamman: Attached herewlth 
please find a copy of a resolution addressed 
to the Tariff Commission which has been 
unanimously adopted by the Conference of 
Western Senators. 

I earnestly urge that the Commission give 
the most serious consideration to the plea 
contained therein in the realization that ours 
is a bipartisan group gravely concerned with 
the plight of this important segment of the 
domestic economy, with the effectiveness of 
administrative procedure set up by the Con- 
gress, and the effect further delay will have 
on consideration of the proposed extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Sincerely yours, 7 


Co-Chairman, Conference of Western 
Senators. 
MarcH 31, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Attached please find, 
for your consideration, copies of a resolu- 
tion addressed to the Tariff Commission in 
respect to the Lead-Zinc case now pending 
before it, unanimously adopted by the Con- 
ference of Western Senators, and of my letter 
transmitting the resolution to Chairman 
Brossard, and of a news release by me today. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman. 


TAX REDUCTION AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
February some of us proposed that there 
be put into effect almost immediately a 
tax cut to release purchasing power and 
stimulate a revival from the recession. 
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We were told that we should wait until 
March, to see what the unemployment 
figures would be for that month. 

In March it developed that unemploy- 
ment had increased between the middle 
of January and the middle of February 
by a very large figure, indeed. 

Once again some of us urged that we 
should immediately put into effect a tax 
reduction. We were told then that we 
should wait until the middle of April, 
when the census of unemployment for 
March 15 would be made available, and 
that therefore it was inopportune to put 
a tax cut into effect at that time. 

Senators may remember, further, that 
the bill of the Senator from Illinois pro- 
posing a tax cut of $5.2 billion was quite 
unmercifully clobbered“ and defeated 
by a vote of 71 to 14, and that later in 
the day the bill of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] proposing a decrease in the 
income tax of approximately $6 billion, 
was defeated by almost the same margin. 

It is now said that we shouid most 
certainly wait until the middle of April; 
and there are voices heard to the effect 
that we should really wait until May, 
I do not think it is necessary for us to 
wait until the middle of April to know 
what has happened during the month 
of March so far as unemployment is 
concerned. 

UNEMPLOYMENT WORSENS FROM FEBRUARY TO 
MARCH 

We know now that conditions went 
downhill between the middle of Febru- 
ary and the middle of March. We know 
this fact from the weekly figures of 
insured unemployment, which are issued 
by the United States Department of 
Labor. The Record will shew that in the 
past the Senator from Illinois has been 
able to predict in advance what the 
census figures would be for the middle 
of the month from the statistics of in- 
sured unemployment for that week. 

In brief, in the past the number listed 
by the Department of Labor as amongst 
the insured unemployed has been ap- 
proximately 63 percent of the total num- 
ber of unemployed, as revealed later by 
the United States Census Bureau. This 
is because the statistics of insured un- 
employment do not include those in 
covered occupations, do not include 
those who are still in the waiting period, 
and are therefore not eligible for the 
payment of benefits and finally—and ex- 
tremely important, Mr. President—those 
who have exhausted their claimed bene- 
fits and are still unemployed but are 
not entitled to compensation under the 
unemployment compensation laws. 

In the past this ratio of 63 percent 
has been relatively steady, with some 
variations. Therefore, it has been pos- 
sible for the Senator from Illinois from 
month to month to predict in advance 
what the figures of total unemployment 
would be when issued by the Census 
Bureau. 

The Senator from Illinois predicted 
in February that the January figures for 
unemployment would be almost precise- 
ly 4% million. Sure enough, that is what 
they turned out tobe. In March he pre- 
dicted that the statistics of the Census 
Bureau would show 5.2 million unem- 
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ployed. Sure enough, that is what they 
turned out to be precisely. 

PREDICTION OF MARCH TOTAL UNEMPLOYED 

FIGURE 

I am now ready to make a prediction, 
several weeks in advance of the time 
that the Census Bureau is going to issue 
its figures, as to what the unemployment 
figure will be for the middle of March 
when announced in the middle of April. 

I base this estimate on the fact that 
the number of insured unemployed rose 
from the 15th of February to the 15th 
of March by a total of 155,000, or an in- 
crease from 3,337,800 to 3,493,300, or, as 
I have said, an increase of 155,000. If 
we assume that 155,000 is only 63 per- 
cent of the actual increase in total un- 
employment, we get a figure which is 
just a little short of 250,000. 

However, there is another factor that 
needs to be considered, namely, the fact 
that a larger and larger number of un- 
employed workers are exhausting their 
18, 20, or 26 weeks of benefits, and are 
still out of work but do not receive bene- 
fits, and therefore are not included 
amongst the insured unemployed. 
Therefore the figure of 63 percent has 
probably become less and less reliable as 
time has gone on and therefore under- 
states the actual increase in unemploy- 
ment, which has probably grown. 

PROBABLE INCREASE OF 250,000 


Nevertheless, if we use it, it would 
mean an increase, as I have said, of 
around 250,000. This addec to the 
5,200,000, who were completely out of 
work in the middle of February, would 
give in my opinion a conservative total 
of somewhere between 5,400,000 and 
5,550,000 persons completely out of work. 
NORMALLY UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASES FROM 

FEBRUARY TO MARCH 

This increase is in very sharp contrast 
with the fact that normally speaking 
unemployment decreases from February 
to March. For example, in 1957, insured 
unemployment decreased between the 
16th of February and the 16th of March 
by 151,000, or a decrease in total unem- 
ployment of approximatelr 250,000. 
The normal seasonal drift therefore 
would be to diminish unemployment be- 
tween February and March by some- 
where between 100,000 and 250,000. 
Even if the number of unemployed did 
not increase from February to March, 
we really would be losing ground, be- 
cause of the failure at this time of the 
year to obtain the normal seasonal in- 
crease in employment and decrease in 
unemployment. 

Nevertheless, what happened was a 
very large increase in unemployment by 
probably, as I have said, a quarter of 
a million, instead of a decrease of from 
100,000 to 250,000. 

When we add to all of this the fact 
that there are several million who are 
on involuntary part-time employment, 
who would like to work a full week but 
who are actually permitted to work only 
4 days or 3 days or 2% days a week, and 
in some cases only 2 days a week, we can 
see how serious the present situation is. 

In February the involuntary part-time 
workers were the equivalent of 1.2 mil- 
lion completely unemployed. Two men 
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working half time equal one man com- 
pletely out of work. Therefore, if we add 
this figure to the completely unem- 
ployed, we have a total of equivalent full- 
time unemployed of from 6.6 miliion to 
6.8 million, or nearly 12 percent of those 
who are seeking work or who are working 
as wage or salaried employees. 

I have again and again emphasized 
that in computing these figures we must 
not take as a common denominator the 
total working force, because that in- 
cludes the 10 million people who are self- 
employed—self-employed farmers and 
self-employed merchants, or wives of 
self-employed farmers or self-employed 
merchants. During a recession or de- 
pression these people do not lose their 
jobs; they merely suffer a decrease in 
income. Therefore one should take not 
the 67 million who are in the working 
force, but 67 million minus the 10 million 
I have referred to, and in that way we 
get a figure of 57 million who are either 
wage or salaried employed or are seeking 
wage or salary employment, and are 
therefore even subject to unemployment. 

Using 57 million as the denominator 
and the 6.6 to 6.8 equivalent full-time 
employment as the numerator, we get 
an average unemployment of around 12 
percent. 

NO EXCUSE TO WAIT FOR FIGURES NOW 
PREDICTABLE 

We do not need to wait until the mid- 
dle of April or the middle of May to 
know what is happening. The economy 
is slipping downhill. I hope the figures 
on unemployment to be issued by the 
Census Bureau around the 11th or 12th 
of April will be compared with my pre- 
diction now, 2 weeks in advance of what 
they are going to be. I predict that the 
Census figures on the completely unem- 
ployed will range between 5.4 and 5.55 
million, 

TAX CUT BEST REMEDY 

There are two remedies that should 
be taken together, and at once. The 
first is a tax cut of not far from $6 
billion, which, by releasing purchasing 
power and by stimulating demand, will 
help to build up production and em- 
ployment. The right kind of a tax 
cut—primarily to low and middle in- 
come groups who spend most of their 
income and, indeed, very frequently 
spend more than all of their income, 
could take effect immediately. Fur- 
thermore, if the administrative details 
can be worked out, I am prepared to say 
that much of this tax cut should go to 
people in lump-sum payments. 

The situation is likely to become 
worse every day action is delayed. We 
have already lost too much time. If we 
wait longer, it may be too late. All of 
us know that a tax cut is inevitable. If 
this is so, why wait any longer? Why 
not act now? 

I must confess that the good folk who 
are afraid of inflation do not really, in 
my judgment, understand the situation. 
In the first place, the great danger 
which faces us now is not inflation, but 
severe depression, which would be the 
most terrible thing economically that 
could happen to this country. 

The human misery, the loss of inter- 
national prestige, and the damage to 
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family life and to social institutions 
which would be caused by widespread 
and continued unemployment would all 
be so incalculable that, in my judgment, 
every possible precaution should be 
taken to prevent all of this, if it is pos- 
sible to do so; and it becomes more diffi- 
cult to take preventive action with every 
day that passes. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION OFFSETS DANGER OF 

INFLATION 

Furthermore, our purpose in stimulat- 
ing purchasing power is to build up em- 
ployment, to put idle labor to work, and 
idle machines to producing goods which 
otherwise would not be produced. 
Hence, we would increase the quantity 
of goods at the same time we were in- 
creasing the quantity of monetary pur- 
chasing power. This should, at least, 
help to prevent, in large part, if not 
wholly, the increase in prices which 
would result from the increase in the 
quantity of money alone, unaccom- 
panied by any increase in the quantity 
of goods. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that we would be increasing the 
quantity of goods, on the one hand, as 
well as increasing the quantity of mone- 
tary purchasing power by the Govern- 
ment borrowing from the banks, on the 
other, and that the first should help to 
offset the latter. Because of this a tax 
cut need not be inflationary at all. 

EXTEND AND INCREASE UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

The second step which also needs to be 
taken, and to be taken very quickly, is to 
extend and to improve the benefits paid 
to the unemployed. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of unemployed persons have ex- 
hausted their 18, 20, or their 26 weeks of 
benefits but are still out of work. In 
every week that passes, more persons will 
exhaust their claims for benefits. Even 
those who are still drawing benefits are 
being paid insufficient sums, which 
average only about a third of their 
average wage. 
As one who helped to write the early 
laws of unemployment insurance, I can 
say it was the original intension, when 
the unemployment compensation law 
Was passed, to pay benefits equal to ap- 
proximately one-half the wage received 
previously by the unemployed worker. 

But the States have competed with 
one another in trying to reduce the costs 
of unemployment insurance and have 
held down the benefits by putting in 
weekly maximums above which benefits 
are not paid, and by putting in other 
restrictions, so that in practice the 
benefits average about one-third instead 
of the one-half which was originally 
designed. 

In my judgment, the amount of the 
benefits should be raised to at least one- 


If the statistics of the unemployment 
reserve funds are examined, it will be 
found that they total more than $8 
billion at present, and are largely lying 
idle. A way should be found to utilize 
this money to protect the unemployed 
better, to slow down the increase in de- 
mand, and to increase purchasing power. 

PUBLIC WORKS TOO SLOW 

Some very good people seem to be 

placing their main reliance upon pub- 
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lic works. Some of those works, such 
as schools, hospitals, slum clearance, 
low-income housing and highways are 
excellent in themselves. Other projects 
are not so worthy. There is grave dan- 
ger that in the zest for public works 
many projects will be located in areas 
where there are not many persons un- 
employed, such as in the great open 
spaces, instead of in the great industrial 
centers, where the unemployed are con- 
gregated, and that such works will give 
employment to crafts, in which the 
present percentage of unemployment is 
not high. 

But the chief trouble is that public 
works are too slow in their effects. It 
takes a great deal of time for plans to 
be drawn, for land to be purchased, for 
bids to be advertised, for contracts to 
be let, for materials and labor to be 
assembled, and for the work to be begun. 
By that time the worst may have hap- 
pened. The need now is for quick, deci- 
sive action. 

We have dallied too long. Time is 
running through our hands. 

I close with a poetic allusion. Let 
me quote some lines which I reread last 
night from Shakespeare’s Henry IV, in 
which Hotspur is getting his friends to- 
gether to introduce greater liberty in 
Great Britain, I think the lines are 
appropriate also for the present times. 
O, gentlemen, the time of life is short! 

To spend that shortness basely were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial's point, 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 


EXTENDING THE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL PRIVATE PEN- 
SIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of S. 3415 is to encourage the 
establishment of voluntary retirement 
savings by self-employed individuals. 

This would be accomplished by afford- 
ing such individuals a tax deferment on 
a limited portion of their income set 
aside for their retirement. Under exist- 
ing law such tax deferment is taken by 
employed persons whose employers have 
established so-called employee pension 
plans meeting certain statutory require- 
ments. However, since self-employed 
individuals cannot be their own employ- 
ees, they cannot qualify under existing 
legislation. 

It will be recalled that the Social Se- 
curity Act, which sets up a compulsory 
system of old-age pensions, originally 
applied exclusively to employed persons, 
Later it was extended to most self-em- 
ployed persons. S. 3415 would similarly 
extend the principle of the supplemental 
private plan to the self-employed. 

The President of the United States 
on October 24, 1952, seems to have made 
the best statement of this principle: 

The Government is really concerned with 
assisting its citizens to provide savings for 
their old age * * * in 1942 the Government 
made an important supplement to the So- 
cial Security Act by legislation which offered 
tax advantages to corporations and their em- 
ployees in the establishment of pension 
funds. I am thoroughly in accord with the 
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principle of this legislation. Over 16,000! 
pension plans have been filed under this 
law providing more adequate security for 
the employees of corporations covered there- 
by. When this legislation was being con- 
sidered, self-employed individuals were evi- 
dently forgotten. Yet they get old and sick 
just as other people do. There are over 10 
million workers who cannot take advantage 
of these tax relief provisions now offered to 
corporations and their employees. They in- 
clude owners of small business, doctors, 
lawyers, architects, accountants, farmers, 
artists, singers, writers—independent people 
of every kind and description but who are 
not regularly employed by a corporation. 
I think something ought to be done 
to help these people to help themselves 
by allowing a reasonable tax deduction for 
money put aside by them for their own sav- 
ings. This would encourage and assist them 
to provide their own funds for their old age 
and retirement. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF S. 3415 


Extensive analysis of the economic im- 
pact of legislation encouraging self-em- 
ployed voluntary retirement plans has 
been obtained by the authors of H. R. 
$10, the so-called Jenkins-Keogh bill. 
During recent hearings before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, Dr. 
Roger F. Murray, associate dean and ad- 
junct professor of finance, graduate 
school of business, Columbia University, 
summarized his own conclusions, as well 
as those reached independently by the 
tax foundation, of which the Honorable 
Roswell Magill, former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, is president; Dr. Jules 
I. Bogen, professor of finance at the 
graduate school of business administra- 
tion, New York University, and a former 
editor of the Journal of Commerce; and 
Dr. James A. Close, professor of finance 
at Syracuse University. 

Obviously, Dr. Murray's conclusions 


apply equally well to S. 3415. Here is 
what he had to say then: 


As you are aware, the proposed Self-Em- 
ployed Individuals’ Retirement Act is de- 
signed to reduce a clear inequity which oper- 
ates against working for oneself. The in- 
equity arises in the making of provision for 
retirement income. Some 14 million people 
employed in private industry are seeing pen- 
sion benefits accumulated for them through 
qualified plans under which their employers 
are quite properly permitted to deduct con- 
tributions from corporate net income subject 
to the Federal income tax. Eventually, of 
course, the employees will pay a tax on the 
pensions which they receive, but in the 
meantime there is a substantial tax deferral. 

The self-employed, conservatively esti- 
mated at some 7.5 million people, on the 
other hand, must do whatever saving they 
can out of net income after taxes. In their 
role of employers themselves, they cannot 
deduct provision for retirement from what- 
ever income their activities produce. This 
bill is designed to correct this situation to 
a limited extent. Under its provisions a 
self-employed individual would be allowed 
to deduct each year a retirement deposit 
amounting to 10 percent of his net earnings 
or $5,000, whichever is less. There are 
special provisions for individuals over 50 and 
for carrying forward unused deductions, No 
individual covered under a public or private 
pension plan would be eligible. This is the 
substance of the proposal, without going 
into any of the more technical aspects, 


Now about 23,000. There has been a 150 
percent increase in employer-employee pen- 
sion plans in the past decade, 
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The person who wishes to work for him- 
self, and yet provide for his old age, through 
his own efforts, would be afforded an op- 
portunity to do so, not on a preferential 
basis, but simply on the valid grounds that 
he is in a very real sense an employer of 
his own talents and energies. We are talk- 
ing about several large groups: farmers, 
small-business men, and professional people, 
such as doctors, lawyers, accountants, engi- 
neers, scientists, dentists, druggists, and so 
forth. All of them are making important 
contributions to our economic and social 
life as individual enterprisers; none of them 
should have economic pressures applied to 
make them seek employment from others. 

The independent scientist or engineer, for 
example should be afforded every opportu- 
nity to make his contribution to the present 
emergency without being required to seek 
employment from others in order to save 
more effectively for his future. In highly 
personalized activities such as legal and 
health services, there is surely no intention 
to discriminate against partnership or in- 
dividual career efforts. Yet this is what 
we are doing under present arrangements. 

Correction of the existing inequity is long 
overdue. The temptation however, is to 
postpone action in view of the current nar- 
row margin of receipts over expenditures and 
the probability of rising expenditures for 
national security. I submit that there are 
at least three good reasons for action now: 

1. There is no immediate prospect for a 
comprehensive tax relief measure in which 
this proposal might be incorporated. Yet 
it deserves a high priority in our thinking 
as we strive for equity and equality of op- 
portunity. In the meantime, we do not 
hesitate to ask these independent, enter- 
prising citizens to make a full contribution 
of their energies to the growth and strength- 
ing of our economy. 

2. This kind of a provision takes a long 
time to become fully effective. The bill is 
only enabling legislation, in a sense; it does 
not automatically make available the ar- 
rangements for a single individual to make 
his retirement deposit. The needed facili- 
ties require time and effort for their develop- 
ment. Even a widespread understanding of 
the bill’s provisions would require months of 
educational work. We are probably talking 
about 1960, before really large numbers of 
the self-employed would know how or where 
to make a retirement deposit. There is 
nothing quite like making a start on this 
kind of a complex arrangement. 

3. Finally, the loss in current tax revenues 
represented by the tax deferral would be very 
modest for several years. The reduction of 
this inequity would not materially affect 
revenues. The tax deferral for the current 
calendar year might be well under $100 mil- 
lion. 

The grounds for my first two reasons are 
self-evident; but the third one requires sub- 
stantiating facts, particularly in the face of 
the Treasury Department estimates that the 
loss in current revenues might run up to 
$430 million. These are matters of opinion; 
and I cannot argue that several years from 
now, this might not be a reasonable measure 
of the tax deferral. But I do suggest that 
the prospects for the first year or two or three 
are much less threatening to the budgetary 
situation, 

My position is based on observation of 
savings trends over a long period of years. 
Habits are slow to change. Inertia is strong. 
New savings programs, with or without tax 
advantages, require facilities, convenience, 
and promotion. Let me illustrate. Just 4 
years ago, the New York Stock Exchange de- 
vised its monthly investment plan to en- 
courage more people to buy common stocks 
in small amounts as a form of systematic say- 
ing. Despite aggressive advertising and pro- 
motion, only 65,662 accounts were in existence 
at the end of 1957, and only $80 million had 
been invested. This does not prove that the 
New York Stock Exchange had a poor idea, 
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or that the plan will never grow to large 
proportions, It simply proves that any new 
savings plan takes years to develop, even if 
it has convenience and promotion. After all, 
it took 100 years and wartime inflation to pro- 
duce a peacetime growth rate of $1 billion a 
year in mutual sayings bank deposits. Yet 
the top deferral estimate of the Treasury De- 
partment assumes retirement deposits of $1 
billion or more. 

This le is taking advantage of new 
savings opportunities has to be overcome 
by the aggressive promotion of convenient fa- 
cilities. Eventually, we can visualize that 
the large corps of life insurance salesmen 
would be equipped with restricted retirement 
policy offerings. But first the contracts must 
be developed and checked against Treasury 
regulations. Then the salesmen must be 
trained to explain them, and the home office 
prepared to service them. Equally time con- 
suming will be the preparations of banks to 
establish restricted retirement funds on a 
broad scale, 

As the facilities become widely available, 
backed by strong educational and promo- 
tional efforts, the extent of participation 
becomes a function of net earnings of the 
self-employed and the availability of liquid 
assets. The Treasury Department estimate 
assumes that actual deductions will range 
from 15 percent of the maximum for tax- 
payers with less than $3,000 of income to 
66%, percent of the maximum for those with 
incomes in excess of $20,000. If this high 
rate of participation were achieved in less 
than 5 years, it would probably represent 
the most successful savings promotion in 
history, but the argument runs that the tax 
advantage would produce some such re- 
sponse. The assumption apparently is that 
liquid assets would be shifted from other 
savings mediums in large amounts. 

This assumption is open to serious ques- 
tion on several grounds. Liquid assets re- 
quired in the business or profession are not 
available. Emergency funds and reserves 
will not serve these purposes in a restricted 
retirement fund. Making the retirement 
deposit means relinquishing investment 
management of the asset. For younger in- 
dividuals saving motives other than retire- 
ment bulk larger, notably the needs of the 
business, home ownership, life insurance 
protection, etc., so that the tax saving is 
by no means an exclusive consideration. 

If the most likely first participants in 
self-employed retirement programs would be 
older persons, we should observe that the 
period of tax deferral would be materially 
shortened. Their withdrawals after age 65 
would start being taxed by the time wide- 
spread participation was obtained from 
younger age groups. In a very real sense, 
then, we are considering a slowly moving 
thrift program which eventually would 
gather real momentum and produce a broad 
equalization of opportunities to provide for 
retirement as between the employed and the 
self-employed. 

Basing my opinion on the pattern of be- 
havior so clearly shown by other savings pro- 
grams in their early years, it is my considered 
judgment that the near-term tax deferral 
of current revenue loss involved in H. R. 9-10 
is most unlikely to exceed $100 million. This 
seems like a very modest price to pay for 
the adjustment of an inequity to an im- 
portant group of our citizens who can, over 
a long period of years, make an important 
contribution to the vital savings stream as 
one aspect of their continuing effective par- 
ticipation in our society. The need for a 
high and steady flow of savings for growth 
without inflation will be directly served by 
this step in the removal of the existing in- 
equity to the self-employed. 

WE NO LONGER CAN AFFORD TO HOBBLE 
INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 


Mr. President, it is not a novel thought 
for us to mention that sputnik points up 
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this Nation's need for enterprise. One 
need only pick up a daily newspaper to 
read about the various proposals which 
have been advanced for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State, and local governments, 
industry and educational institutions to 
meet this requirement. 

What kind of people do we want in 
America to meet the Soviet challege? 
Do we want a reasonable percentage to 
be strong, self-reliant individuals with 
initiative, push, and determination to 
succeed by their own efforts? 

Mr. President, the answer is obvious: 
It is not enough to aim at fitting our 
youth only for a particular niche in an 
economic machine. It is vital to Amer- 
ica to encourage self-reliance and in- 
dividual enterprise. 

In the early days of this country, it 
was men with these qualities who made 
the Nation great, who drafted the Con- 
stitution, who conquered the wilderness 
and won the West. If we still want to 
develop this breed, the Government must 
see to it that each citizen has a fair op- 
portunity to succeed in a career in which 
he can most fully express his talent. 

His choice should not be restricted, for 
example, by tax inequities or economic 
hazards resulting from discriminatory 
legislation which favors one group over 
others. 

Mr. President, the stimulating drive 
which serves to keep the Nation’s highly- 
capable self-employed scientists, engi- 
neers, and technological specialists mo- 
bile and adaptable is the constant need 
to solve diverse problems in a variety of 
ways or methods. Such technological 
versatility is essential to America today. 
Yet, unless specialists such as these are 
willing to go on a corporate or Govern- 
ment payroll, they must subtract from 
purely creative endeavor a substantial 
amount of time and energy to obtain 
some equivalent of that personal secur- 
ity which is the statutory right of even 
the shipping room clerk in a corporation. 

Mr. President, this is true for all self- 
employed professional individuals: They 
must assume many of the risks of busi- 
ness while at the mercy of heavy pro- 
gressive income taxes which leave no 
means for establishing reserves adequate 
to average out the bad years, the catas- 
trophic periods—whether attributable to 
economics, illness, or old age. 

CONCLUSION 


First. A discrimination in the tax law 
cannot morally be perpetuated indefi- 
nitely when a just and economically- 
defensible revision of the law is avail- 
able. S. 3415 would revise the tax code 
to accomplish a long overdue adjust- 
ment of this inequity. 

Second. Since the Government re- 
cently indicated its readiness to foster 
education and opportunity for those of 
its citizens who are not merely seeking 
jobs and job security, but rather oppor- 
tunities involving heavy moral and in- 
tellectual responsibilities, let it adjust its 
tax system in such a way as to re-affirm 
its faith in individual enterprise, self- 
reliance and thrift. 

Third. Advocacy of S. 3415 in effect is 
asking endorsement of a limited but es- 
sential program of capital formation 
for old age security, through incentives 
applied to one broad classless area of the 
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economy to which in equity it should be 
applied. The current and long-term 
benefits of a disciplined formation of 
new capital, channelled via the fiduciary 
agents of banks and insurance compa- 
nies—as provided in this bill—into the 
economic arteries of industry, trade, and 
construction, means growth in produc- 
tivity. The State of the economy today 
requires disciplined stimulation of the 
machines of production. 

Fourth. The benefits of legislating 
equity at a time when the immediate 
economic impact will be desirable, and 
the long-term impact non-inflationary, 
vastly exceed the temporary and slight 
effect on Government revenue entailed 
when the collection of the relatively 
modest amount of current taxes involved 
in S. 3415 is deferred to subsequent 


years. 

Mr. President, this proposed legisla- 
tion, S. 3415, would encourage individual 
initiative and simply defer the payment 
of taxes through individual savings. 

The bill provides that 10 percent or 
$5,000, whichever is lesser, of the self- 
employed income may be set aside for 
individual security. 

During the delivery of Mr. MALONE’s 


speech, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield, 
with the understanding that the collo- 
quy will appear at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. COOPER. I compliment the dis- 

ed Senator from Nevada on the 
initiative he is taking on trying to pro- 
vide a system which will assist a group 
of people who, so far as I know, are not 
taken care of or considered in any way. 
Am I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is cor- 
_ rect. Furthermore, with respect to those 
who, at least on paper, are taken care of, 

still, because of their low incomes—the 
amount set aside is not adequate. If 
they see fit, out of whatever earnings 
they may have to supplement social secu- 
rity, then by deducting 10 percent or 
~$5,000, whichever is lesser—the amount 
is limited in the bill—they may deduct 
the amount from their net income before 
taxes, and supplement their security for 
old age. 

Mr. COOPER. Knowing the philoso- 
phy of the Senator from Nevada and of 
his real concern for the individual’s in- 
itiative and enterprise, I am certain, too, 
that he is thinking of the interests of 
those who risk their own resources and 
their own work. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In their positions as physicians, 
architects, or engineers, and many other 
occupations or professions, they are self- 
employed. Furthermore, those who are 
covered cannot augment their retirement 
security under existing law. In the 
present system they are deprived of set- 
ting aside retirement funds as had for- 
merly been the almost universal custom. 

I believe that in addition to the ob- 
vious fairness of this proposal, it will 
encourage individual initiative to the 
point where such persons can look for- 
ward to a more comfortable old age. 

If such a procedure could have been 
initiated in the beginning I doubt that 
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it would have been necessary for the 
Congress to pass many of the now op- 
erative social security bills. 

In any case I believe this proposal, if 
enacted into law, would close the gap. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the Senator from Ne- 
vada on his creative efforts in connec- 
tion with this subject. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. I hope the job can be 
done this year. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 31, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1082. An act for the relief of Katina 
Opostolou; 

S. 2062. An act for the relief of Yasna 
Trevizan; and 

S. 2124. An act for the relief of Tasia J. 
Somas. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, April 1, 1958, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 31, 1958: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FoREIGN SERVICE 


Walter Howe, of Connecticut, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Chile, vice 
Cecil B. Lyon. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


J. Leonard Walker, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Kentucky, for a term of 4 years. 
(Reappointment.) 

Louis Gorman Whitcomb, of Vermont, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
Vermont, for a term of 4 years. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

George Edward Rapp, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, for a term of 4 years. (Re- 
appointment.) 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Cedric E. Stewart, of Nevada, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Nevada, 
for a term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

Ray H. Schoonover, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, for a term of 4 years. 
(Reappointment.) 

UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE 

Howard F. Johnson, of New York, to be 
assayer of the United States assay office, 
New York, N. Y., to fill an existing vacancy. 

In THE Navy 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 
Byron R. Adams David R. Albert 
John N. Adams Harrison B. Albert 
Milton E. Adams Francis L. Alkov 
Roy W. Adler Albert M. Anderson, Jr. 
James W. Adolphson Douglas H. Anderson 
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George L. Anderson Thomas D. Burson 
Kenneth E. Anderson James W. Byrer 
William A. Anderson Michael J. Cahill 
Donald Andries John F. Calvert 

Jack M. Aronson Robert J. Cameron 
Robert O. Artner, Jr. James R. Camper 
Robert F. Asleson Denny B. Cargill 
Harold E. Atherly Conrad D. Carnes 
Lawrence H. Axtell Charlton H. Carpenter 
Hubert F. Babinski Charles P. Carroll 
Bruce C, Bailer Jere S. Carter 
Richard C. Bailey William L. Carter 
Richard J. Baker Norman L. Cervenka 
Benjamin G. Baldwin John D. Chamberlain 
William L. Ballard Charles H. S. Charlson 
John A. Barbe Robert Christensen 
Henry F. Barbour Newton T, Clark, Jr. 
Michael G. Barbour Thomas B. Clark 
Curtis L. Barrett David Clements 

Gary D. Barry Joseph K. Cobb 

John R. Barry, Jr. John M. Cochran 
Thomas C. Bartholo- William F. Coellen, Jr. 


mew Vincent A. Coghlan, 
John H. Barton Jr. 
Philip B. Bass Edward G. Conroy 


Paul R. Battenberg, Jr. John M. Conroy 
Erwin J. Baukus Timothy P. Cozan 
Gerald T. Baynes Henry G. Coors IV 
Thomas J. Beadles Arthur J. Copeland, 
Barton D. Beamer Jr. 
Arnold R. Beath Robert A. Cornell 
Michael F. Beausang, Robert A. Cousins 

Jr. David T. Cowdrill 
Paul B. Beckwith Philip P. Cox 
George J. Beerling, Jr. John J. Craft 
David H. Beitz Peter W. Crane 
David E. Belcher Lawrence R. Crawford 
Richard H. Bell Albert H. Creasy 
Donald E. Bellis Eugene H. Crew 
James T. Benham Arthur O. Cromer 
Kenneth A. Berg Denny D. Culbertson 
Peter E. Berg Paul T. Cunningham 
Peter A. Bergan Edwin L. Currey, Jr. 
Howard R. Berken- Wayne Curtis 

stock, Jr. James B. Cushman 
Harold J. Bernsen Rolfe Cuthbert 
Viggo C. Bertelsen, Jr. William E. Dahl 
John W. Best, Jr. Allen R. Darbonne 
Donald J. Biondo Jack N. Darby 
Robert A, Bitting John A, Davidson 
George L“ Blackburn William Davies 
Harry L. Blackburn, Jr. Chester C. Davis 
David L. Blackistone Richard L. Davis 
Bruce I. Blackwell Donald C. Davison 
John R. Bliss Dexter B. Dawes 
Donald J. Blom Francis X. Delany 
Philip M. Boffey Richard J. Delvecchio 
William R. Boie, Jr. Robert T. DeMarco, Jr. 
Robert S. Bolinger Harry E. DePass III 
Robert N. Bolster Daniel A. Desko 
Clyde Bomgardner John T. Detrick 
Robert J. Bond, Jr. Robert T. Dewey 
David E. Borcik Richard D. Dickson 
William J. Bower Terry R. Diebold 
Howard A. Bowles, Jr. Charles H. Diedrich 
William M. Boyer William H. Dietrich 
Ronald A. Boyle Alfred S. Dittrick 
David H. Bradley Paul E. Dodson, Jr, 
Walter S. Brainerd Henry H. Doerfling 
Lyle F. Branch Richard E. Donnelly 
John P. Brandel William E. Dotter- 
Benny R. Breed weich 
John F. Breidenstein Max C. Downham 
Adam Briggs Ralph B. Draughon, 
James E. Brinkworth Jr. 
Arthur C. Broadbooks Gerald E. Drews 
James F. Brooke III Peter B. Dunbar 
John W. Brooks, Jr. Donald G. Duncan 
Albert H. Brown Larry N. Dumas 
Richard C. Brown Frank C. Durham 
Wiliam W. Brown Richard B. Duxbury 
Robert B. Brownell Michael deH. Dwyre 
Robert E. Browning Glenn B. Eades 
Danny J. Brunner William L. Earley 
Richard D. Bugbee David G. Eaton 
Raymond A. Burchell Roland J. Ehlers 
George D. Burck Harvey A. Eikel 


Frank E. Burgess II Thomas R. Ellinor 
Jerry G. Elliott 
Harold L. Emmons 
Walter P. Engel 


John M. Burns, Jr. 
Robert E. Burns 
Larry K, Burr 
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Anthony E. Erbacher 
Allen W. Erickson 
Bruce T. Erickson 
Neil K. Evans 
Edward H. Everett 
Peter H. Feldhausen 
Louis J. Felstiner, Jr. 
John N. Fendley 
Paul P. Fidler 
William G. Fink 
Harry K. Fiske 
Samuel H. S. Fleming 
Carl O. Foley 
Lawrence M. Foley 
Kenneth N. Folgers 
William C. Forwood 
Paul C. Fossett 
Michael A. Fox 
Charles L. Fritz 
Duane L. Furan 
Larry L. Gaines 
Patrick R. Gallagher, 
Jr. 
Paul R. Galloway 
David R. Gansel 
Warren L. Gay 
Robert G. Geil 


Richard B. Gibson 
Richard J. Gilinsky 
Lawrence P. Gise, Jr. 
Maurice Glatzer 
Walter H. Glenn 
Frank J. Gloeckner 
mt 
Harold R. Godschalk 
Gregory E. Gollnick 
Alan G. Goodridge 
James J. Goodwin 
David S. Gorham 
Fred J. Gosebrink 
Michael T. Goss 
Richard F. Gottlieb 
Robert S. Goulding 
Denny L. Graham 
John R. Griffin 
Robert S. Griffin 
Samuel M. Griffin, Jr. 
Walker A. Griffin, Jr. 
Michael R. Griffinger 
Jacob Grossbaum 
Walter D. Gundel 
Gerald J. Gustafson 
Ernest V. Haag 
John A. Hagan 
Gaylord T. Hageseth 
Richard A. Haggard 
Richard H. Hahn 
Barry S. Haigis 
Jack P. Hailman 
Joseph V. Hajek 
Robert E. Hall 
David L. Hanna 
Myles Hannan 
Haywood H. Harrell 
Harland D. Harris III 
Joseph W. Harrison, 
Jr. 
William D. Hartley 
David D. Harvey 
Thomas G. Harvey, Jr. 
David S. Harwood 
Marshall D. Hastings 
Donald D. Hatler 
Paul E. Heath, Jr. 
Alger R. Heck 
Eric M. Heilman 
James R. Held 
Norman L. Helgeson 
Rodger R. Hemming- 
haus 
Robert J. Hendershott, 
Jr. 
Arnold H. Henderson 
Oliver C. Henkel, Jr. 
James B. Henris 
Guido R. Henry, Jr. 
Michael D. Herb 
Milton T. Herrin 
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Francis A. Kuligowski Curtis W. Morris 


Ronald A. Hess 
Robert L. M. Hetland 
William M. Hewitt 
Curtis C. Higgins 
Frederick A. Hines 
Rubert Hines, Jr. 
William S. Hodgkins 
Jan C. Hoeffel 
Charles D. Holbrook 
George M. Holderness 
Floyd H. Hollister 
Roy F. Hollister 
William J. Holloway 
Edwin J. Holm 
Bernard J. Holtel 
Richard W. Homuth 
Jae E. Hopkins 
Thomas S. Hopkins 
Leslie J. Horn 
Craig Hosterman 
Gary W. Howe 
Bruce W. Hoyt 
Rudolf Hradecky 
Finley N. Hubbard, Jr. 
Thomas K. Hubbard 
Robert M. Hudnall 
Charles F, Hughes 
Alan G. Hunt 
Billy D. Hunter 
Stuart L. Huntington 
John M. Husted 
Peter A. Hutchinson 
Lawrence W. I’Anson, 
Jr. 
Arthur R. Immel 
David L. Irons 
Joe R. Irwin 
Kermit J. Jackson 
Paul F. Jackson 
Thomas P. Jackson 
Richard E. Jacobsen 
Robert T. Jacobsen 
James W. Jaeger 
Albert J. James 
Peter A. Jamgochian 
Russell L. Janney 
Jan L. Jansen 
Thomas L. Janson 
Thomas C. Jetton 
Arthur D. John 
James J. Johnston 
Richard C. Johnston 
Prederick O. Jones 
Gerald E. Jones 
Harry L. Jones 
Robert A. Jordan, Jr. 
Roland E. Juhala 
Dale W. Junta 
Edward P. Kadingo 
Reuel S. Kaighn, Jr. 
Edward J. Kaiser 
James J. Kallal 
Leo P. Kane 
Rodney K. Kauber 
Richard G. Kauffman 
Alan J. Keller 
John B. Kelly 
Gary S. Kent 
Philip S. Kent 
Donald C. Kerby 
Kenneth H. Kingston 
James M. Kinney 
Harold R. Kinsman, 
Jr. 
James E. Kinter 
Wiliam N. Klorig 
Ralph F. Kneeland 
Joseph G. Kneuer 
Larry S. Knudsen 
Fred D. Kobylarz 
Arthur H. Koch, Jr. 
Gilbert G. Kosup 
George Kotsonis 
Lawrence H. Kovach 
Harold W. Kramer, Jr. 
William V. Kriebel 
Harold Krieger 
William C. Kriz 
William C. Krommen- 
hoek 
Jerome A. Kuechmann 


Daniel K. Lamont 
John D. Landers 
Harlan L. Lane 


Rogers A. Morris 
Orrin L. Morrison 
Robert L. Moser 


Robert G. Langhauser Donald E. Mosman 


Clifford L. Laning 
John W. Larson 
Robert G. Lauson, Jr. 
Byron J. Lawler 
Richard M. LeCour 
Howard N. Lefkowitz 
Alton M. Lee 
Richard H. Lee 
James H. Lenden, Jr. 
William H. Leslie 
Vincent J. Leszcynski 
Paul J. Levine 

Jack F, Lewis 

Robert T. Lewis 
Robert B. Lillie 
Robert B. Livy 
Clarence E. Lobb 
Robert S. Logan, Jr. 


Stephen S. Lottridge 
Robert I. Low 
Arthur F. Lubke, Jr. 
Donald T. Lunde 
William T. Lynch 
Donald J. McBryan 


James R. McCartney 
III 


William F. McDonald 

James W. McFarlane 

Charles B. McFee III 

George F. McGrath 
Jr 


John J. McGroarty 
Terence J. McHugh, 
Jr. 

Elmer L. :{cIntyre III 
William H. McIntyre 
William L. McLees 
Joseph C. McMillan 
James J. McNamara 


George E. Mott III 
Walter A. Moulton 
John J. Moynihan 
Brendan D. D. Mul- 
hall 
Michael P. Mulhern 
Marvin E, Mulligan 
Robert E. Murch 
John R. Murphy 
Martin R. Murphy 
Phillip R. Myers 
Thomas S. Nagel 
Rodney D. Neal 
Fred A. Nelson 
Paul Nelson, Jr. 
Peter J. Nelson 
Gregory L. Nesbitt 
Eugene L. Nichols 
Clyde G. Nixon 
John H. Horton 
David A. Nourse 
John M. Oakey, Jr. 
William B. Oates, Jr. 
Andrew O. Oberhofer, 
Jr. 
Charles F. O'Brien 
William E. Oddy 
James A. Offutt 
David B. O’Hearne 
Peter B. Olsen 
William A. Olson 
Robert L. O'Mara 


Edward A. O'Neal 


Jay R. O'Neil 
William A. O'Neil 
David G. Opheim 
Francis M. O'Regan 
Peter H. Ostrander 
Valentino Ottaviani 
Carl H. Otto 
William E. Owen 


William F. Palmer 


Wiliam W. McNearyRichard L. Page 
Ir 


Gary E. MacDougal 


Stanley T. Pardo 


William J. MacKnightRobert C. Parker 


William V, MacNabb 
Jerome T. Madden 
David M. Maher 
Stuart T. Maher 
Carl C. Mahnken 
Jon M. Mann 
Stanley P. Mann 
Frank L. Marek 
Arnold D. Marsh 
Robert B. Martin 
Robert L. Marx 
Harland E. Mathews 
Thomas K. Mattingly 
Ir 


Franklin D. Mayfield, 
Jr. 
Richard E. Meese 
John P. Meiton 
Allen G. Menke 
Peter J. Mercier 
William A. Merritt, Jr. 
Karl R. Messner 
Daniel J. Michl 
Harold L. Midvelt 
Joseph J. Milkovich 
Aloysius R. Miller 
Don H. Miller 
Michael C. Miller 
William A. Miller 
Robert D. Milne 
Robert W. Miner 
Franz H. Misch 
Jimmy R. Moberg 
Michael J. Moloney 
Robert C. Monroe 
Thomas W. Moody 
James D. Moore 
Floyd E. Moreland 
Hubert A. Morgan, Jr. 
David Moros 


David F. Parrish 
Thomas D. Parrish 
Kenneth J. Patrick 
James W. Peacock 
Michael A. Pearce 
James H. Pehling 
Lawrence E, Pelton 
Lawrence A. Penny 
George T. Phelps 
Robert W. Phillips, Jr. 
Allen J. Pierce 
Patrick A. Pisano 
Gary R. Poe 
Richard W. Pooley 
Richard E. Poppele 
Frederick C. Powell 
Richard M. Powers 
Gordon O. Prickett 
Robert R. Proctor 
Ronald W. Pyle 
Richard D. Quealy 
Richard H. Quinn 
Theodore E. Raab 
Don W. Rain 
Bruce D. Rasmussen 
James P. Redgate 
James W. Redmond, 
Jr. 
Herbert H. Reed, Jr. 
Roberts V. S. Reed 
William A. Rehder 
Francis M. Reiter, Jr. 
John H. Reohr III 
Robert H. Reynolds 
Connie E. Richard 
Wiliam H. Richard- 
son 
Thomas J. Ritch 
Michael J. Roberts 
Michael M. Roberts 


Kenneth G. Robinson 
Malcolm W. Robinson, 
Jr. è 
Charles C. Rodeffer 
Terrence R. Rogers 
Paul B. Romans 
Nicholas E. Romito 
Carl M: Rose, Jr. 
Robert S. Rosen 
Harold M. Ross 
Charles E. Rossi 
James Rounds IV 
Gerald S. Rourke 
Robert H. Rozendal 
Richard E. Rudolph 
Robert W. Rufe 
Byron D. Ruppel 
Harold A. Sabbagh 
David B. Sanderson 
Edward P, Scanlon 
Thomas P. Scanlon, 
Jr. 
Carl W. Schafer 
Stephen L. Schloss 
Ronald A. Schmaedick 
Michael Schoettle 
David E. Schricker 
Stephen F. Schroeder 
Charles C. Schueppert 
Robert F. Schultz 
James H. Schulz 
Ronald J. Schupp 
David G. Scott 
John W. Scott, Jr, 
Raymond W. Sears, Jr. 
Ralph L. Seger, Jr. 
Benjamin S. Seigel 
Edward A. Selby 
Joel S. Sexton 
James O. Shannon 
Sidney H. Shaw 
Harold D. Shepherd 
John E. Sherman 
David L. Short 
Robert A. Shriver 
Edward L. Shuford III 
Howard D. Sims 
George A. Sissel 
Charles C. Slay 
Tim E. Smallwood 
Charles R. Smith 
Nepier V. Smith 
Russell A Smith 
Thomas W. Smith 
Vance A. Smith 
John H. Snader 
Joel A. Snow 
Danford D. Snowden 
Edwin A. Soast, Jr. 
Warren R. Solberg 
Henry J. Sommer, Jr. 
Charles W. Soules 
John P, Spanbauer 
Winthrop J. Spence, 
Jr 


George B. Spilios 

Gordon P. Sprague, Jr. 

Wendell K. Stack- 
house 

Wiliam W. Standen 

Charles H. S. Stanton, 
Jr. 

Thomas C, Stapleford 

Robert L. Stapleton 
III 

Barry P. Steed 

Robert H. Steele 

Charles E. Stenard 

Harold I. Sternberg 

Martin Stitelman 
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Georges C. St. Lau- 
rent, Jr. 
Richard S. Stoddart 
Ralph W. Stoll 
John F. Stonhouse 
William A. Stott 
William W. Storey 
Edward K. Strom 
Warren W. Sullens 
Donald K. Sullivan 
Vincent E. Sullivan 
Carl R. Summers 
Royal R. Swanson 
Larry K. Talbert 
Robert L. Tarte 
James R. C. Taylor 
Leonard G. TenEyck 
Allan R. Tessler 
Charles R. Tevebaugh 
John O. Thies 
Robert H. Thompson 
Thomas C. Thompson 
Thomas N. Thrasher 
Thomas J. Tierney 
Joseph E. Tope 
Robert C. Traylor 
Cecil M. Truluck, Jr. 
Thomas O. Trumbull 
William A. Truslow 
James W. Turner 
Gary F. Underhill 
Dennis R. Vail 
Garrett M. Van Wyk 
Robert E. Voegtlin 
Gary L. Wachter 
George E. Walker, Jr. 
John O. Walstad 
John W. Walz 
Leo C. Wardrup, Jr. 
Harry B. Wareham 
John M. Wareham, Jr. 
David G. Warren 
Thomas L. Wasmund 
Robert E. Weaver 
John D. Webster 
Richard A. Wedemeyer 
Jerry “S" Weissburg 
Larry J. Welch 
Stephen W. Welch 
George A. Weller 
Richard H. Weller 
Wallace L. Weller 
William C. West IIT 
Henry F. Whalen, Jr. 
James J. Whalen 
Clayton E. Whiting, 
Jr. 
Derrill G. Whitten 
Sherrill D. Whitten 
Wallace G. Wilder 
Merritt O. Wilkins, Jr. 
Jack C. Williams 
David S. Willis 
Richard A. Wilson 
Stewart D. Winn, Jr. 
Richard L. Wisniewsky 
Donald A. Wolfskill 
Leland E. Wood, Jr. 
Bruce M. Woodworth 
Robert F. Worley 
James C. Wray 
David D. Wright 
David J. Wright 
Donald L. Wright 
Robert L. Wright 
Rex D. Wulfhorst 
Kenneth E. Wylie 
Delmar D. Young 
Peter T. Young 
Stephen G. Young 
Ronald P. Zwart 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 


cers’ Training Corps) 


to be ensigns in the 


Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 


John “E” Barnes III 
Harold E. Berry 
Richard W. Calhoun 
Jackie R. Cooper 
Alan M. Craig 
Robert N. Davies 


Jay F. Edmondson 
Samuel R. Harrell 
William A. Hirsch 
Robert C. Holt 
Ronald G. Hoopes 
William G. Jones 
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Raymond W. Mayer 
George A. Olson 
John D. Palmer 
Homer E. Paris III 
Hal B. Powell 
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Mark S. Smallwood 
Clifton R. Snodgrass 
Jack H. Stutts 

Jose J. Suarez 
James G. Tierney 


William H. Redding, Thomas H. Upton, Jr. 


of lieutenant when their line running mates 
are so promoted, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Benjamin L. Aaron Jesse E. Lang 
Frederick L. Austin, Jr. Ralph J. Langsjoen 
Paul W. Axe, Jr. Gordon D, Larcom, Jr. 
David W. Bailey Peter P. Lawlor, Jr. 


Jr. Ralph W. Varnum 
Edmund D. M. Miles B. Welter 
Schachner 


The following-named Reserve officers to the 
grades indicated in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy, for temporary service, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 

To be lieutenant commander 

Frank “R” Preston 

To be lieutenants 


Robert F. Barnett, Jr. Joseph D. Lee 
Thomas B. Beach Arthur E. Mukomela 
William H, Fagan Marion K. Neugebauer 
Fred W. Grello James H. M. Thorp 
Tommy S. Kent 
The following-named Reserve officers to the 
grades indicated in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
To be commanders 
Newton W. Allebach 
Victor G. Benson 
To be lieutenants 


Thomas Arana Eugene H. Kagan 
Henry A. Baer Thomas M. Kennedy 
John W. Balay Frank “R” Preston 
James J. Chandler Edward J. Quinlan 
Maurice H. Connors Raymon S. Riley 
Quintous E. Crews, Jr. Roscoe A. Rossi 
James K. Drennen, Jr. Clifford T. Rotz, Jr. 


Ray A. Dubeau Robert M. Runge 
Ralph G. Ellis, Jr. Richard R, Ryan 
J. Filson Darrell J. Smith 


Victor L. Stotka 
Bruce A. Talmadge 
Walter L. Taylor 
Thomas L. Thomason 
Charles V. Kachel William A. Welton, Jr. 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Robert F. Barnett, Jr. Joseph D. Lee 
Thomas B. Beach Arthur E. Mukomela 
William H. Fagan Marion K. Neugebauer 
Fred W. Grello James H. M. Thorp 
Tommy S. Kent . 

Charles G. Evans (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a lieutenant in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 

The following-named Reserve officers to 
the grades indicated in the Dental Corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

To be lie::tenants 

June L. Cox 

Ronald G. Granger 

Richard D. Prince 


To be liewtenants (junior grade) 


David W. Kunkle 

Charles L. Marcantoni 

Frederick B. Williams 

The following-named Reserve officers to 
grades indicated in the Dental Corps of the 
Navy, for temporary service, subject to quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 

To be lieutenant commander 
June L. Cox 
To be lieutenant 

David W. Kunkle 

Charles L. Marcantoni 

Frederick B. Williams 

Lyman H. Reeves, United States Navy, re- 
tired officer, to be a permanent chief warrant 
officer, W-3, in the United States Navy, pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
1211, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 

The following named officers to be Heu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy and to be promoted to the grade 


John C. Baxter 
Matthew K. Becker 


William A. Bartlett George M. Lawton 
Kenneth L. Learey 
Jerome Levy 


William R. Beckman Richard A. Lockwood 


David R. Belevetz 
Carl R. Bemiller 
Juanedd 

Frank S. Billingsley 
Harry H. Bird, Jr. 
Robert C. Black 
Sidney M. Blair 
Bernard R. Blais 
Joseph D. Bloom 
Ronald J. Bracken 


John W. Brackett, Jr. 


Ralph F. Brandon 
Richard R. H. Brock 
Jess W. Bromley 


Robert T. Brooks, Jr. 


James R. Brown 
Stuart L. Brown 


Matthew I. Bucko, Jr. 


William M. Calhoun 
Ralph J. Cannard 
Joseph R. Castro 


Virginia A. Long 
Francis A. Lovecchio 
Rodney I. MacDonald 
John C. MacLennan 
George F, Martin, Jr. 
George W. Mathews, 
Jr. 
Thomas J. McGillis 
Edward M. McGowan, 
Jr. 
Thomas P. McGrory 
James A. A. McIntyre 
William H. McMicken 
Raymond J. Merchant, 
Jr. 
John R. Miewald 
Mario C. Miranda 
Francis K. Moll, Jr. 
Robert I. Morgan 
Wallace R. Mullins 
Samuel N. Neel 


Francis J, Caulfield, Jr.Patrick S. O'Halloran 


James J. Cavanagh 


William J. Cavin, Jr. 
Matthew J. Cerny, Jr. 


Charles C. Ching 
Samuel S. Clark 


John M. O’Lane 
Charles W. Ochs 
George W. Oden 
Robert L. Olson 
K. Page 


Larry 
James C. P. Collier, Jr.Ralph R. Palumbo 


Robert F. Coniff 
George A. Conkey 
Jule T. Connolly 
Roger C. Cook 
Conrad L. Cooper 


Charles F. Payne, Jr. 

Milton L. Payne 

Howard W. Pettengill, 
Jr. 

Darwin D. Phillips 


Charles E. Cummings Harry S. Pollard, Jr. 
John E, Cunningham, John A. Puk 


March 31 


Harrison D. Willcutts Luther A. Youngs IIIT 
William J. Wilson 


The following-named officers to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Dental Corps 
of the Navy and to be promoted to the grade 
of lieutenant when their line running mates 
are so promoted, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Robert C, Adams Henry P. Koutouzakis 
Angelo E. Amato Charles J. Love 
Charles T. Arnold Arthur C. McFeaters, 
Martin A. Barley Jr. 
James T. Barrett Richard D, Mumma 
Raymond J. Begin Raymond D. Nable 
Ronald E. Berschig Philip P. Nolan 
George A. Biron Lawrence E. Paxton 
Norman C. Bitter Don A. Penners 
William F. Bryson Donald J. Perrere 
Constantine J. Caval-Henry E. Richter 

aris Vonnie B. Smith 
Russell L. Corio Ralph R. Stocker 
Robert L. Creedon Robert L. Tanner 


Clark N. Eid Carl N. Taylor 

Jesse T. Gentry Robert E. Thomas 

Ronald E. Hillen-Ferris P. Thompson 
brand James R. Toolson 


Ronald H. Johnson 
Edwin D. Joy 


Edward W. Colbourn, Reserve officer, to be 
a Heutenant in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy, for temporary service, subject to qual- 
ifications therefor as provided by law. 

George E. A. Cullinane, Reserve officer, to 
be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the line 
of the Navy, for temporary service, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grades 
indicated: 

To be lieutenant commanders, 
Medical Service Corps 

Minkel, Eva M. e 
Crenshaw, Mary E. 
Hanwell, Muriel 
Alvord, Bertha I. 
Bare, Thelma R. 


James J. Verunac 


Dorothea, 


re Ruth L. 
Frazier, Florence M. 
Kieler, Lydia F. 


Jr. Louis U. Pulieſechio 
John C. Dalco Robert V. Rack 
Milton C. Dewhirst Glenn H. Randall 
Donald M. Dill Karl J. Reckenthaler 
Neil G. Diorio Charles R. Richardson 


Robert G. Dolan 
Robert T. Dooley 
David E. Ducker 


Robert E. Rigsby 
Berkley L. Rish 
Donald R, Rogers 
Elmore E. Duncan Donald W. Rohren 
Norman A. Erie Roger S. Roof 
Richard E. Eshbach Samuel F. Rudolph, 
Robley D. Evans Jr. 
Billy G. Farmer Harold E. Rumbel 
Thomas L. Fieldson Joseph A. Russotto 
Carney Fitzgibbon, Jr. Charles R. Sargent 
James V. Flack, Jr. Wiliam H. Schumach- 
Edward E. Freeman er 
Dee L. Fuller Richard G. Sharpe 
Alexander N. Gansa Robert E. Shaskey 
Kenneth A. Gill, Jr. Spencer W. Shaw 
James E. Goddard, Jr. Barclay M. Shepard 
Terry H. Goff Francis J. Sincox, Jr. 
Donald M. Gragg Daniel H. Slemmons 
Charles A. Graham Ray M. Smith 
John P. Griffin Royal A. Smith 
Wayne I. Halleen Harry D. Snyder 
John R. Hazel Bill D. Stout 
Harold H. Hedges III Bob E. Stout 
Alan K. Hendra Philip K. Swartz, Jr. 
John H, Herring Thomas E. Taylor 
Warren W. Hodge Lawrence E. Thomas 
Donald E. Hoffman William J. Thomas 
Bob Hoke Robert E. Thompson 
Henry L. Holderman Robert L. Thompson 
Arthur H. Holmboe Raymond E, Tobey 
n G. Hopwood, John G. Tully, Jr. 
James R. Tupper 
Philip C. Hughes John A. Ungersma 
Frederic G, Jones Jack S. Viele 
William S. Kelley, Jr. Francis V. Viola III 
Billy D. Kennedy Eugene P. Walter 
John D. Kern Harry J. Wander 
Garner F. Klein Gordon J. Weir, Jr. 
John E. Kostinas William F. West 
Kent Kyger Donald E. Willard, Jr, 


Townsend, Edna L. 
Wilson, Doris A. 


Moeller, Ruth 


To be lieutenant commanders, Nurse Corps 


Shurr, Agnes G. 
Samonski, Helen 
Seidl, Elizabeth B. 
Scharf, Caroline L. 


Gresko, Mary 
Holte, Edna P. H. 
Dunning, Carol L. 
Stickles, Norma V. 


Harrington, Eleanor M.Wolfgang, Mary I. 


Erickson, Evelyn I. 
Cohen, Ruth M. 
Feezor, Thelma L. 
Lavigne, Rose H. 


Woodall, Gwenevere 
Benjamin, Lucy R. 
Ellingson, Norma A, 
Aycock, Martha O. 


Von Stein, Marjorie E. Lowe, Nancy C. 


Glancy, Evelyn D. 
Gale, Dorothy M. 
Harrington, Mary A. 
Smith, Catherine I. 
Wallace, Nancy I. 
O'Brien, Elizabeth 
Liebman, Leara B. 
Davis,, Celia M. 
Baer, Annette 
Knowles, Marie A. 


Springer, Virginia F, 
Sagawe, Julia M. 
Egan, Anne M. 
Thurber, Mabel G. 
Akerley, Maude W. 
Kirk, Bertha M. 
Houska, Pearl K, 
Tyson, Emma E. 
Reilly, Alice R. 
Boyle, Helen L. 


Noteware, Margaret A.Benson, Wilma M. 


Rhoades, Helen M. 
Flanagan, Rose A. 
Olson, Louise B. 
Miller, Elizabeth L. 
Berry, Margaret R. 
Price, Frances F. 
Luehrs, Frances L. 
Brochtrup, Rita M. 
Ballantyne, Alma C. 
Quadrini, Ethel B. 
Clark, Hazel E. 
Blaska, Burdette M. 
Sanderson, Laura M. 
Coxsey, Essie E. 
Williams, Kathryn E. 
Langton, Mary M. 
Poulter, Marion 
Clarke, Rita D. 
Bussey, Gladys V. 


Otero, Lucille M. 
Scott, Margaret E. 
Vaughn, Mary A. 
Thompson, Vera E. K. 
Fannan, Helen R. 
Linnenbruegge, 
Hedwig M. E. 
Kaes, Anna A. 
McDaniel, Mona L. 
Shedyak, Alice M. 
Becker, Dorothy C. 
Vitillo, Angelica 
Goldthwaite, Marie B. 
Chipman, Virginia R. 
Rooney, Katherine Z. 
Brown, Mary J. 
Cheek, Marie M. 
Smith, Ellen E. 
Jones, Virginia E, 
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Linville, Delma U. 
Poytress, Annie J. 
Bates, Virginia M. 
Brown, Lois E. 
Collins, Jeanette 
Lee, Barbara D. 
Houp, Geraldine A. 
Johnston, Blanche M. 
Tulin, Flora 
Allgeier, Althea E. 
Beumer, Lucille M. 
Hankey, Lorraine M. 
Linnett, Catherine 
Carlson, Eloise M. 
Barclay, Kathryn 
Brandenburg, Martha 
O 


Smith, Helen M. 
Pintar, Anna M. 
Pressley, Patricia S. 
Adrian, Lois E. 
Mauldin, Norma E. 
Givens, Iris E. 
Smith, Hattie B. 
Duwe, Elizabeth M. 
Stutler, Edna M. 
Hase, Thelma B. 
Knox, Nathalia A. 
Thomas, Rachael E. 
Daughtry, Edna M. 
Pongratz, Marie.A. 
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Scheips, Edna M. 
Styron, Ruth H. 
Smoker, Sue E. 
Delfs, Rosa J. 
Kroush, Nina M. 
Johnson, Edna I. 
Arnold, June E. 
Coderre, Evelyn I. 
Jane, Cecilia R. 
Soto, Margaret M. 
Penkunas, Nellie M. 
Gavelek, Tekla S. 
Warner, Edla C. 
Cole, Deon 
Mitchell, Rachel L, 
Lepine, Martha M. 
Browne, Ruth A. 
Messer, Elna C. 
Martin, Mary A. 
Bednarski, Pauline M. 
Jones, Dorothy E. 
Crowder, Arleen L. 
Klein, Ruth O. 
Nelson, Harriet A. 
Coughlan, Joan M. 
Company, Eleanor M. 
Jacobs, Grace E. 
Schabowitz, Josephine 
T. 


Brown, Iva H. 


To be lieutenants, line 


Eriksson, Roger V. 
Tate, Charles E. 
Lissy, Ernest I. 
Wallace, Richard M. 
Soczek, William 
O'Neill, Norbert W. 
Hayes, Francis X. 
Peugh, Dighton “W” 
Evosevich, John N. 
Kopacka, William F. 
Springston, William A. 
Anderson, Giles B, 
Carlson, Don P. 
O'Connell, William J. 
Knepler, James L. 
Bravence, John, Jr. 
Thornton, Ray O. 
McMillin, George W. 
Richards, Walter E, 
Sedlak, Richard K. 
Gunn, Max C., Jr. 
Frazier, John D. 
Buchholz, Philip P. 
Higgins, Richard G. 
Schnatterly, Lewis W. 
Horn, Charles E. 
Beckwith, Gilbert H. 
Kaiser, Gilbert J. 


Coleman, Herman F. 
Rhodes, Thomas B. 
Halladay, Norman E. 
Smith, Chester R. 
Keener, John K. 
Smith, Albert L. 
Willmeroth. Earl R. 
Wallace, James D., Jr. 
Frentress, Bowheart 
“H”, Jr. 
McCracken, John L. 
Sullivan, Russell J. 
Offrell, David W. 
Yarwood, John O. 
Legett, Thomas R. 
Mason, Ralph 8. 
Chamberlain, James L. 
Connolly, Paul P. 
Hunter, William G. 
Kraus, Walter S, 
McKinnon, George H. 
Welsh, Vincent F. 
Grothe, Henry J. 
Dugan, Francis V. 
Moore, Percy J. 
Zelones, Vincent L. 
King, Edward L. 
Langford, George R. 


Bradshaw, Frederick L. Whaley, Daniel E., Jr. 


Jauregui, Stephen, Jr. 
Moore, Hugh A. 
Bibb, Banjamin O. 
Rose, James S. 
DeBoer, Jack “G” 
Booth, Joseph K. 
Kinne, Loren H. 
Keith, Harold S. 
Courtney, Charles H. 
Harrell, Max A. 
Otto, Robert O. 
Richardson, William 
C. 


Clifford, Donald J, 
Woollard, Edwin F. 
Anthony, Morris D. 
Premo, Melvin C. 
Baty, Frank O. 
Bush, Carl D. 
McDermott, John J. 
Schibel, Robert L. 
McConnell, Cyrus, Jr. 
Mack, John 
Sawyer, Kenneth R. 
Rork, John K. 
Brammeier, Charles L. 
Gadberry, Roy K. 
McClenahan, Richard 
M 


Knight, Cecil F. 


Hamelrath, Walter F. 
Zett ie, Harold 
Patten, Robert S. 
Moore, John R. 
Merkle, George W. 
Keller, Samuel F., Jr. 
Cusick, Patrick J. 
Mares, James A. 
Behrle, Walter F. 
Woodcock, Henry P., 
Jr. 
Miller, John H. 
Biasi, Nestore G. 
Couser, Rodney W. 
Daley, Robert E. 
Holmes, James W., Jr. 
Gullickson, Grant G. 
Popp, John, Jr. 
Pearson, George W. 
Knight, Eugene T. 
Poppewell, Lewis M. 
Raines, Julian L. 
Cogswell, Charles E. 
Barkley, James F. 
Rose, Charles B. 
Lannon, Francis W, 
Rodgers, Henry C. 
Muniz, John J. 
Bernier, George, Jr. 
Welsch, John W. 


Langford, George M. 
DeRyckere, Archie G. 
Rose, William A. 
Downey, Louis A. 
Devine, Clarence A. 


Brasted, Kermont C, 
Kimbrough, Harold S. 
Gildea, John F. 
Teuscher, John J. 


To be lieutenants, Supply Corps 


Rice, Harold A. 
Dusenberry, Prank J. 
Brooks, John E. 
Hanly, Joseph B. 


Stevenson, Ray H. 
Baglioni, Francis X. 
Cotton, Robert E. 
Lawrence, Robert W. 
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Snively, Arthur W. 
Sorenson, Fred Jr. 
Souza, Edward F. 
Spindler, Raymond S. 
Spivey, Franklin L. 
Sponie, Bruce E. 


Murray, Darrell 
Nielsen, Robert P. 
Novarra, Francis J, 
Nowak, Arthur A, 
Ogden, John H. 
Orchard, Wayne J. 
Parrick, Carl R. Spray, Bert C. 
Pate, Homer W. Starbuck, Virgil K. 
Patterson, James W.,Straughan, William N. 
Jr. Thompson, James M. 


To be lieutenants, Civil Engineer Corps 
Gibboney, Lloyd H. Moore, Fred, Jr. 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade), subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Allen, Curtis R. Gallagher, Vincent E. 
Althouse, Arnold S. Garsoe, Norman D, 
Ambrosini, Leo A. Geer, Gilbert H. 
Anderson, Howard R. Gilpin, George W. 
Bailey, Robert B. Goetz, Charles R. 


Baker, Earl R. Gomez, Louis G. 
Baker, Floyd O. Gormley, Kenneth L. 
Ball, John W. Gougar, Jack M. 


Grant, Claude A. 
Grisham, Albert M. 
Guthrie, Wesley E. 


Balsley, Francis W. 
Barton, Harold C. 
Baszak, Joseph F. 


Patterson, Ray A. 
Perez, Edward A. 


Thorin, Duane W. 
Truax, Hugh G. 


Phillips, Charles R., Jr. Tugwell, Richard L. 


Powell, Falvey C., Jr. 

Powell, Francis L. 

Proctor, Robert C. 

Pugh, Robert W. 

Riley, Edward E., Jr. 

Rivenburg, 
L. 


Rodrigue, Gerald J. 
Roehren, Robert P. 
Roemer, Charles P. 
Rogers, Joseph A. 
Ross, Scott K. 
Schneider, 
F., Jr. 


Turner, Vernon K. 
Tyler, Eugene M. 
Ussher, John P. 
Vickers, Wrencie 
Voorhees, Walter M. 


Theodore Walleen, Maurice L. 


Walters, James E. 

Watson, Lloyd C. 

West, Arch T. 

Westerndorf, Donald 
R., Jr. 

Wheeler, Paul G. 


Frederick Whitten, Jimmie 


Widen, Max W. 


Schwatka, August O., Willis, Clayton B, 


Jr. 
Shanley, Robert J. 


Wilson, William E. 
Yarber, James 


Baudouin, Morris R. 
Beaton, John M. 
Beck, Richard J. 
Bell. Brewer 
Bennett, John E., Jr. 
Berger, Raymond E. 
Bezilla, Paul J. 
Bledsoe, Howard W. 
Blevins, Deward C. 
Brink, Robert E. 
Brogan, Thomas ©. 
Brown, Harold W. 
Brown, Jere F. 
Burghardt, Louis, Jr. 
Calamaras, Nicholas. 
Camp, Robert W. 
Cardoza, Henry 


Carpenter, Lemmon F. 


Carroll, John T. 
Carroll, Robert J. 
Cedercrans, Phillip N. 
Chemacki, Stanley 
Christensen, Wesle T. 
Clark, Joseph E. 
Clement, Leroy A. 
Click, Duane L. 
Coffee, Ernest E. 


Collom, Frederick W., 


Haff, Harold F. 
Hamilton, Donald E. 
Hansen, Lawrence W. 
Harney, George S. 
Harris, Homer D. 
Hartshorn, Owen P. 
Hastings, Irvin W., Jr. 
Hatfield, Willis G. 
Hegar, Edwin J. 
Heggood, Frank E. 
Heitman, Milton H. 
Helm, Ralph M. 
Higgins, Lloyd A. 
Hogeboom, Edward L., 
Jr. 
Howell, Richard F. 
Hubbell, Milford M. 
Huckaby, James H. 
Huff, Walter C., Jr. 
Hunt, Lloyd H. 
Hurst, Wilmer M. 
Hutto, Charles H. 
Jackson, Carle L. 
Jacobs, Arthur G. 
James, Frank D. 
Johnson, Bobbie D. 
Johnson, Harrison A. 
Kennedy, William F. 


Shelton, Woodrow W, Yates, John G. 
Smith, Augustine J.,Zaner, Aubrey B. 
Jr. Ziemer, Howard 
Smith, Warren R. Ziskovsky, Joseph W. 


Smith, Wayne H. 


The following-named officers of the Nurse 
Corps of the Navy for temporary promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant commander, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 

Erdt, Leona L. Murphy, Katherine M. 
Fox, Ursula M. Neely, Margaret F. 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant, subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law: 

Berry, Richard C. Weber, Lawrence K., Jr 
Clayman, Samuel W. Watson, Max H. 


Halverson, Wilmer, Robert R. 
Herbert M“ Wilson, David P. 
Schultz, Earl E. Wuebler, Robert J. 

Shaw, Scott A. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 


Jr. Kincade, Clarence R. 
Cothran, George E, Kindsvater, Frederick 
Cotton, Francis X. J., Ir. 


Coupe, Walter E. 
Cozine, Kenneth, Jr. 
Craig, Stephnos D. 
Crosby, Elwood A. 
Crowder, Billy 
Crowe, Guy T. 
Daniels, Nelson M. 
Davidson, Jack R. 
Davies, Eugene L. 
Davis, Milton W. 
DeWitt, Allan P. 
Dockery, Olan L. 
Doran, Samuel W. May, Harding W. 
Drake, Leon L. Mayer, Robert V. 
Dugan, William D., Jr. McBride, Francis E. 
Dwyer, James L. McCoy, Harry E. 
Earman, Harry L. McCullough, J. P. 
Eason, Thomas E. McIntire, William G., 
Elliott, John H. Jr. 

Ervin, Charles F. McKee, Frank R. 
Eversole, Frederick L. McKinsie, William E. 
Fauth, Donald P, McNeil, Dale A. 
Fehrle, Fred R. McPherson, Edward W. 
Fenton, Clayton J., Jr. Mikeal, William S. 
Folds, Arthur T. Miller, Donald R. 
Fox, Harold E. Miller, James R. 
Franchini, Wallace L. Mizerak, John 
Francis, Paul R. Moffitt, Vernon D. 
Frey, Charles W. Molloy, Arthur E. 
Frokjer, Elmer H. Monahan, Edward P. 
Fuller Fred R. Moore, Robert E. 


Kouns, Archie R. 
Lackey, Earl L. 
Lamm, George E. 
Law, Mervin H. 
Lawler, Ervin J. 
Lewinski, Roman R; 
Lohr, Harold C. 
Longley, William N. 
Magarity, Roy L. 
Marrion, Reginald T. 
Martensen, Vincent F. 
Martin, Charles G. 


tions therefor as provided by law: 


Hubert J. Adams, Jr. 
John R. Alexander 
James M. Alogna 
Randall W. Austin 
Dale G. Barney 
Charles S. Barrett III 
William H. Beckwith 
James E. Behme 
John M. Bossert 
Gerald G. Bosworth 
Donald G. Bowman 
Rodney L. Bown 


Lowell M. Dusek 
Calvin R. Dyer 
William J. Ebanks, Jr. 
Elgin C. Edwards 
Robert V. Evans, Jr. 
William D. Pelix 
Leighton H. French 
Philias R, Garant 
John T. Garner 
Edward D. Ging 
James R. Ginn 
Michael N. Gleason 


James T. Brackman II Kenneth N. Goode 


William F, Brennan 
Charles M. Brickett 
Newton C. Brill 
David A. Brock 
Charles J. Brown 
Gerald S. Buerk 
Edward W. Butchart 
Robert E. Byrnes III 
Thomas C. Cady 
John F. Chappell 
Robert L. Clark 
James R. Clinton 
Larry M. Collins 
Ronald W. Davis 
Richard A. DeBrine 


James H, Granger 
Richard A. Hanson 
Russell L. Hanthorn 
William R. Hardgrove 
George A. Hatton, Jr. 
William E. Haws 
Benjamin N. Hayward, 
Jr. 
Glen D. Hodge 
Robert M. Hofland 
Pieter L. Hogaboom 
Michael E. Hulme 
Robert B. Hurley 
Warren J. Iliff 
Robert J. Imbus 


Walter A. Donnelly, Jr. Jerry A. Irish 


Paul K. Dougherty 
George H. Douse 
John B. Dunzer 


Geoffrey B. Isherwood 
Ronald K. James 
Jerry H. Jenkins 
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Robert R. Jespersen Charles D. Regan 
Kekoa D. Kaapu Ray O. Rodwell 
Frederick A. Kam-Tom Roudebush 

meier Dale W. Schermerhorn 
James H. Kirkham Robert L. Seaver 
Graham H. Kreicker James F. Simpson 
Richard L. Lammerd-Robert E. Smith 

ing Paul W. Stehr 
Barry A. Landy William J. Stoloski 
Traugott F. Lawler Wayne R. Swenson 
Martin G. Letscher Franklin D, Taylor 
Sherman R. Lewis Charles B. Thompson 
John C. Little IIT Richard C. Tilton 
Charles D. Lummis Alan D. Toelle 
Patrick M. Mackin Edward T. Uram 
Jobn G. McCabe William M. Van Ant- 
Theodore R. McElroy werp 
Jack D. McFadden Gerry L. Van Tassel 
Robert O. McKittrick David E. Vowell 
John F. MeNelly Robert H. Wakefield 
David K. Mosher Harry R. Wallace 
Thomas R. Mulkern,Edward A. Warnicke 

Jr. Henry J. Wasik 
Perry H. Murdick III William L. Weltin 
Donald G. Naugle Robert G. Werner 
George D. Navadel William F. Wescott 
Gale L. Newman Laurence T. Williams 
Robert E. Noble Walter L. Williams, Jr. 
Hugh L. Parks III David R. Wilson 
Jerry S. Pierce Robert B. Wilson 
Ernie T. Pope Geoffrey A. York 
Richard B. Quanrud 


The following named (Naval Reserve OM- 
cers’ Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Daniel F. Bergen 

John M. McGuinn 

Thomas D. Price 


The following-named (Army Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 
Donald W. Cuthrell,Thomas J. Smyth 
Dean K. Stryker 
Willard Y. Thomas 
Dandridge H. Yon 


Jr. 
John J. O'Hayre, Jr. 
Richard C. Raines 
Paul L. Sechtman 


The following-named (meritorious non- 
commissioned officers) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 

Eugene E. Allen William H. Hale, Jr. 
Perry B. Anderson Francis W. Harding, 
Bobby G. Anthis 
Bobby W. Armstrong 
James W. Barnett 


Ir. 
John E. Harris 
Albert E. Harwood 
Eugene J. Bell Marshall D. Haywood, 
Jean A. Benoy Jr. 
Horace A. Bertrand,Robert T. Himmerich 
Jr. Jerry E. Hudson 
Alan W. Bridwell, Edwin L. Huff 
Oscar W. Britton Lawrence W. Jordan 
Jerome P. Brooks, Jr. Henry E. Kamman 
James R. Burie John Kazalunas 
Eugene B. Burleson, Michael F. Keane, Jr. 
Jr. John F. P. King 
Robert J. Burns Arnold L. Klinkenberg 
William A. Byrne William A. Knight 
Leon Cohan, Jr. Jack B. Lakes 
Everett L. Cowley William F. Lee 
Robert G. Crabtree Arlan D. McClanahan 
Charles O. De Vries Ralph C. McCormick 
Gerald F. Dooley Ernest J. McGrady 


LaVerne E. Nourse 
Wallace R. Nugent 
Howard C. Oakley 
Daniel H, Oblinger 
Joseph J. O'Brien 
Frank E. O'Dell 
Joseph J. O'Ravits 
Jimmy L. Patrick 
Aaron O. 
Jr. 
George R. Polyak 
Donald A. Powell 
Thomas J. Power 
Charles J, Ramsay 
William G. Reddick 
David H. Redmond 
Richard C. Reynolds 
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John K. Shannahan 
Paul H. Sheehan 
Thomas A. Silvear 
Jack R. Spence 
Charles B. Sperry 
Doyle R. Sprick 
James T. Stauleup 
Robert W. Swigart 


Philibert, William A. Szili 


Richard H. Taylor 
Jacque W. Telford 
Samuel E. Thames 
William L. Thomas 
Daniel F. Trenski 


Henry W. Tutterow, Jr. 


Ronald C. Upton 
Joseph G, Vindich 


Clifford C. Doughty 
Logan E. Doyle 
Marcel J. Dube 
Paul W. Dyer 
Frederick B. Erbe 
Edward K. Fisk 
Robert J. Flanagan 
Duane E. Fry 
Albert E. Goodgasell 
John M. Green, Jr. 
Jack L. Groner 
Harold W. Hale 


Ronald D. McKinney 
James T. Magee, Jr. 
John M. Mahoney 
James A. Marks 
Edgar C. Martin 
Edward G. Maslyk 
William B. Mayberry 


David N. M. Meinecke 


Neil Molsbee 

Paul D. Morris 
Alton E. Nicol 

Giles R. Norrington 


William A. Richmond Carl W. Volz 
Jules C. Rivera, Jr. Melvin N. Wall 
John A. Rohde Raymond Wells 


Richard L. Ross 

Lee C. Rountree 
Herbert H. Ruhl, Jr. 
Jack M. Sands 

James D. Schalk 
Herman W. Schneider 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of first lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Francis R. Allen Joseph B. Knotts 
Donald C. Anderson James E, C. Leavitt, Jr. 
Richard K. Biel Arthur E. Lee 

Wayne V. Bjork Howard V. Lee 

George J. Bollard Merle R. Leighty, Jr. 
John D. BrandenhorstArthur J. Liedel 

John J, Burton Cornelius W. MacFar- 
William C. Byrd, Jr. lan 

Joseph J. Caputo James W. Marks 
Brendan J. Cassidy George F. McMahon, 
Brendan J. Cassin Jr. 

Ralph L. Chapman Joe B. Noble 

Arthur B. Clark David E. Obuhanych 
Thomas F. Conway James E. Page 

Denver T. Dale III Thomas J. Penticost 
Kenneth W. Earls James E. Ragsdale, Jr. 
Robert F. Eggers David A. Ramsey 
Leonard W. Fahrni Lonnie E. Ramsey 
William W. Hatch John J, Reasoner 

Kar! R. Heiser Norman H. Smith 
Ralph E. Hicks Rodgers T. Smith 
Charles E. Holcomb Jerome P. Trehy 
Frederick J. Houle, Jr. Cecil R. Trueblood, Jr. 
Will D. Isbell Wilson A. Voigt 
Russell E. Jamison Edward F. Votaw 
Richard J, Johnson Robert L. Walsh 
Robert B. Kazmierczak Robert T. Waters 
Richard V. Kearney Robert J. Woeckener 
William L. Kent Richard F. Wood 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment to the grade of first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Robert H. Andrews John P. Landis 

Daryl E. Baker John J. Liati 

Jerome L. Beck Ronald B. McCrindle 
John C. Buckley. Jr. Fred H. Mount 
James F. Bugbee Gerald P. Murphy 
James C. Caccivio George S. Prescott 
Michael D. Cerreta, Jr. James R. Sweeney 
Hans S. Haupt James E. Walker 
Joseph P. Hoar William D. Young, Jr. 


The following-named officer for permanent 
appointment to the grade of captain in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Edward J. Megarr 

The following-named officer for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of colonel in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica-. 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Lewis N. Samuelsen 


William W. Heath, ACCA, USN, to be a 
chief warrant officer, W-2, in the United 
States Navy, for temporary service subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


Robert L. West 
Joseph T, Whittlesey 
William A. Wile 
Howard C. Wood 
Grant L. Yenerall 
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CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 31, 1958: 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
George Harrold Carswell, of Florida, to be 


United States district judge for the northern 
district of Florida. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 31, 1958: 
POSTMASTER 


Clarence E. Harden to be postmaster at 
Tolono, in the State of Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 31, 1958 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Rev. Francis Czerniawski, of Cohoes, 
N. Y., offered the following prayer: 


Our God and Father, Almighty Cre- 
ator of the universe, who endowed all 
peoples with love of their countries and 
freedom, help us to understand, on the 
40th anniversary of Byelorussian inde- 
pendence, that only freedom under Thee 
will lead our country and its people to 
happiness. We implore Thee, be merci- 
ful to us, to our people and our home- 
land, Byelorussia, which suffers in slay- 
ery. Restore our liberty and prosperity 
that we in freedom may glorify Thy holy 
name. 

Bess this, our beloved country, the 
United States of America. Inspire, pro- 
tect, and guide our statesmen leaders 
that the light of freedom may always 
burn brightly in the hearts of the United 
States and the flame spread to engulf 
all nations and peoples. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread; and forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us; and lead us not into temptation; but 
deliver us from evil. 

Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, March 28, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


CONFEREES ON H. R. 9821 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
excused as a conferee on the bill H. R. 
9821, which has been sent to conference, 
and that the Speaker be authorized to 
appoint a substitute in my place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] to serve as conferee, and the 
Senate will be notified of the action 
taken. 


SHIPPING ARMS TO CUBA 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday in a special order I called, as 
others have called, on our Government 
to stop shipping arms to Cuba. I point- 
ed out that our arms were being used in 
violation of treaties between us and Cuba 
and were identifying us with the vicious 
police state ruled by Batista. 

Today the State Department has made 
available to me a statement which de- 
clares we have, finally, suspended ship- 
ments of arms to Cuba. It is a fine 
statement, another sign of a new and 
better Latin American foreign policy: 


In authorizing shipments of arms to other 
countries under the mutual security pro- 
gram, it has been our consistent practice to 
weigh carefully those consigned to areas 
where political tensions have developed. 
We wish to be assured, for example, that the 
arms are destined for uses consistent with 
the objectives of our mutual security legis- 
lation. The shipment of 1,950 Garand rifies, 
purchased by the Cuban Government, was 
temporarily suspended to allow us the op- 
portunity of consulting further with the 
appropriate Cuban officials. 

As for the situation in Cuba, it is a mat- 
ter of sympathetic concern to all of us as 
friends and neighbors. It would be entire- 
ly contrary to our policy to intervene in its 
internal affairs and we do not intend to be- 
come involved. We do hope the Cuban Gov- 
ernment and people themselyes will soon 
find a peaceful and democratic solution. 
They are the only ones who can, as well as 
being the only ones who should, resolve the 
issue. 


THE STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, how many 
of you recall that as youngsters any early 
symptom of illness was the signal for 
your mother to begin concocting some 
fearful brew—her special remedy for 
whatever might ail you. As I survived 
each childhood sickness, my mother’s 
faith in the efficacy of her cure-all grew 
indestructible. 

Bless her heart, she was trying; but 
it occurred to me that my God-given con- 
stitution was a marvelous thing. With 
its built-in recuperative powers, it could 
not only cope with the ordinary ills which 
beset a fellow, but it could overcome the 
additional handicaps imposed by these 
foul, but well-intentioned ministrations. 

What of our economic ills? Unfet- 
tered, our free enterprise system can re- 
act promptly and forcefully to correct 
any malfunction in its own operation. 
But we have been subjecting this system, 
the envy of the world, to a lot of political 
home remedies for a good many years 
now. Thus far it has survived its own 
inherent ills, in spite of the galloping in- 
flation, overwhelming debt and taxation, 
and crippling restrictions resulting from 
liberal doses of political remedies. But 
can we not create difficulties, insur- 
mountable even by this wonderful system 
which has given us so much? 
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It strikes me that free enterprise might 
be likened to the two powerful and 
healthy mules which were laboring 
heavily to pull a wagon along a dusty 
country road. By way of being helpful, 
the fellow on the wagon seat was yelling 
imprecations and lustily swatting their 
already straining hindquarters. 

Finally, the driver pulled his sweating 
team to a halt beside a man sitting on a 
fence and asked, “Pardner, how long is 
this durn hill anyway?” 

The bystander eyed him reflectively for 
a moment, spat, and said, Fellow, you 
ain’t on no hill—your hind wheels is off.” 


ADVANCE PROCUREMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1958 


Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and under consent previously 
secured, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the resolution (H. J. Res. 588) mak- 
ing advance procurement appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1958, and for other 


purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, suspen- 
sion of the rules of the House is an ex- 
traordinary parliamentary recourse, It 
is a drastic procedure, and in a sense 
is a bit unfair, because it cuts off the 
right of debate and precludes the offer- 
ing of amendments. Accordingly, ìt is 
resorted to only in extraordinary cases. 

But this is an extraordinary occasion, 
Mr. Speaker; we are in the midst of a 
depression. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that we have reached the bottom and 
are now on the way back up, but without 
exception all reports received in this 
morning’s mail from the various weekly 
reporting agencies are gravely conserva- 
tive. Here are quotations from some of 
the most authoritative of this morning’s 
reports: 

All recession signs are a little bit worse. 

The facts about the recession are not 
good. 

Recession has now reached a stage when 
it touches consumers. 

Both sides have underestimated the na- 
ture and probable extent of the downslide. 

Repossessions are showing an upturn, re- 
flecting unemployment and reduced-income 
problems, 

Things are getting rough. The psychol- 
ogy of the recession is feeding the recession. 

No sudden upturn can be expected merely 
as result of money ease or tax cuts. 


Corroborating these estimates, unem- 
ployment is rising. Business activity 
has slackened. The cost of living is pric- 
ing consumers out of many markets. 
And the deficit for the fiscal year 1959 
is estimated by the reporting agencies 
from a low of $3 billion to as much as 
$16 billion. 
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To meet this situation the President 
transmitted to Congress on March 26 a 
message recommending that not to ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the amounts included 
in the 1959 estimates, for supplies, mate- 
rials, and equipment for the departments 
be made immediately available for ex- 
penditure. The Department of Defense, 
the mutual security program, and the 
legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government were not included. 

These expenditures are to be charged 
to the 1959 appropriations when made, 
and do not involve additions to the 1959 
budget. 

The purpose is to advance expendi- 
tures by 90 days in order to accelerate 
business activity and reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

Immediately upon receipt of the mes- 
sage a special subcommittee was ap- 
pointed consisting of members of all sub- 
committees which have not yet reported. 

Hearings were held the next morning 
and have been printed and are now 
available at the desk. In the hearings 
it developed that the estimate of $840 
million dollars referred to in the message 
could not be provided under the plan 
proposed and eventually the representa- 
tive of the Bureau of the Budget con- 
ceded that the outside amount of pos- 
sible expenditures under the program 
could not exceed $200 million, a little 
less than one-fourth of the amount in- 
dicated in the message. 

Other questions arose and doubt was 
expressed as to whether supporting the 
markets in this manner would effect 
a remedy. If buying is to be encouraged 
prices must be reduced. And unseason- 
able purchases firm prices rather than 
reduce them. 

Furthermore, if money is provided to 
buy 90 days in advance, what will be 
the effect on the market when these 
purchases would normally have been 
made and there are no funds to provide 
the routine expenditures? Would not a 
flood of expenditures 90 days in advance 
produce a drought at the time the money 
would normally have been spent? 

But the subcommittee and. the com- 
mittee are anxious to cooperate with the 
President in any. recommendation to 
remedy the situation and have reported 
out the joint resolution in the exact lan- 
guage submitted in the message and 
unanimously recommend its prompt 
adoption by the House without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to remedy a de- 
pression we must necessarily consider 
the cause of the depression. And while 
I hesitate to quote statistics I desire to 
submit three figures which explain con- 
cisely and briefly the cause of the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. 

The total amount of the taxes collected 
by the United States Government from 
1792 in Washington’s administration to 
1948 was $316 billion. From 1948 to 1953 
the amount collected was $247 billion. 
And from 1953 to 1958 the amount col- 
lected and spent was $366 billion. 


Here it is in tabulated form: 
Billion 
Jan. 1, 1792, to Jan. 1, 1948 $316 
Jan. 1, 1948, to Jan. 1, 1953 247 
Jan. 1, 19538, to Jan. 1, 1958. 366 
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From 1792 to 1948, a period of 156 
years, we fought all our victorious wars, 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War 
and both World Wars—for $316 billion. 
Then from 1948 to 1953, a period of 5 
years we collected—and spent $247 bil- 
lion, although we did pay something on 
the national debts, and we fought the 
Korean war. But from 1953 to 1958, a 
like period of 5 years we collected—and 
spent more than $366 billion and in- 
creased the national debt. 

And let me emphasize the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that the increases were in non- 
defense items. Not only did we collect— 
and spend—the largest amount of money 
that ever flowed into the treasury of any 
nation in the world but we spent money 
we did not have for things we could have 
done without. Our bonds went down 
and our national debt went up. The 
purchasing power of the dollar went 
down and the cost of living went up. 

The reckless, profligate, irresponsible 
spending of these last years of these vast 
amounts is without parallel in history. 
We should have reduced expenditure and 
reduced the public debt and supported 
our bonds and laid away something for 
the rainy day. But like the grasshopper 
which sang and danced in the summer 
sun, heedless of the future, we increased 
expenditure as fast as revenues increased 
when any sane man knew that the money 
trees could not bloom forever. 

Instead of using this golden stream of 
new revenue to curtail expenditure and 
control inflation we spent it as fast as it 
came in—and more. 

Today the dollar is so depreciated and 
the cost of living so high that children 
go hungry to bed. 

This administration is responsible for 
recommending and countenancing these 
prodigal expenditures. And this Con- 
gress is responsible for appropriating the 
billions of extra dollars that should have 
been applied on our debts. 

And that is why we are here consider- 
ing this extraordinary motion to suspend 
the rules and attempt something of 
which no previous administration or 
previous Congress has ever dreamed of 
doing before. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 12 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a motion to sus- 
pend the rules to permit the advance 
procurement of items covered for sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment up to 
50 percent of the total of each item in 
each bill that is appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1959 in advance of the 30th 
day of June 1958. 

The total amount that could be spent 
in this way is set forth at page 37 of the 
hearings—$195 million. Some of the 
agencies would not be able to procure 
any more goods, no matter what they 
did, than they are able to procure now 
in the line of supplies, materials, and 
equipment. Others could spend a con- 
siderable amount. 

For instance, among the independent 
offices it would run $54.5 million. In the 
Department of Agriculture it would 
run $7 million. In the Department of 
Commerce it would run $36 million; in 
the Department of the Interior $13 
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million; in the Post Office Department 
$41 million; and in the Treasury De- 
partment $15 million. There are many 
other items, but they are smaller. 

This is a bill which is designed to start 
the wheels moving to a certain extent 
on some things. Undoubtedly it will 
place more money in circulation in the 
period between now and June 30 than 
would be placed in circulation by all 
four of what have been called the major 
groups that would call for money out of 
the Treasury. I name those four 
groups: First, the stepped-up operations 
of the Bureau of Reclamation; second, 
the stepped-up operations of the Civil 
Functions Agency; third, the stepped-up 
operations of the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration; and fourth, the stepped-up 
operations of the highway construction 
program. It probably is of more value 
from the standpoint of maintaining 
prices and putting a little money in cir- 
culation than anything else that we 
have had to consider. But frankly, I 
do not belong to that school which be- 
lieves that we can help get out of a de- 
pression in that way, if this is a de- 
pression. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently the Appro- 
priations Committee as a whole shares 
that view because I read on page 4 of 
the report, if the gentleman will permit: 

Thus it is clear that the overall dollar 
magnitude of the proposal is substantially 
deflated by these agreed facts. The joint 
resolution is nonetheless submitted with the 
hope that it may be of help in abating the 
present serious situation but with the can- 
did expectation that it probably will not 
go very far in that direction. 


Mr. TABER. As I said, it will go far- 
ther than the four items that have been 
talked about. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. TABER. Because it will come out 
more quickly, and it will be for things 
that can be delivered more quickly and 
paid for more quickly. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I just wonder if there 
should be something in the title of the 
joint resolution to the effect that this 
is a tongue-in-cheek proposition? 

Mr. TABER. It is a proposition on 
which probably the Congress could not 
afford to say “No” to the President. At 
the same time these are not items that 
are going to relieve unemployment, or 
anything of that character. 

The thing is just about this way. It 
takes to get highway construction un- 
der way anywhere from 6 to 15 months, 
depending on the size of the job. To get 
public buildings under construction, un- 
less your plans are already detailed and 
contracted, it takes from 10 to 15 
months. To get increased progress on 
reclamation projects it takes at least 4 
or 5 months before they can do much. 
On civil functions, with the single ex- 
ception of these dredging jobs on har- 
bors and rivers, it takes anywhere from 
8 to 15 months to get started. You can 
move them up a little after they start 
but you cannot move them too much. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. May I say I intend to 
support this resolution, but I certainly 
join the gentleman from New York 
presently addressing the House in saying 
that I doubt that this is going to have 
the effect some people think it will. 

Mr. TABER. I think it will have the 
effect most folks think it will; that is 
about as far as I can go. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I inquire of the 
gentleman from New York if it is not 
the fact that at least to some extent this 
legislation will have an effect on the au- 
tomobile industry in Detroit and other 
places by providing for the early and im- 
mediate purchase of automobiles for 
various Government agencies. 

Mr. TABER. I expect it will have 
some effect. Maybe it will run up to 
800 to 1,000 automobiles; I do not be- 
lieve much more. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. In the bill itself it is 
stated “that this paragraph shall not 
apply to military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense.” In the report 
and in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Missouri, reference was made to the 
military functions under the mutual- 
security program, and the legislative and 
judicial branches. Is it intended to offer 
an amendment to the bill in its printed 
form in which we have it to cover these 
other departments? 

Mr. TABER., No amendments can be 
offered under suspension. 

Mr. KEATING. I wondered if the 
suspension was with an amendment, 

Mr. TABER. No; it is not. It em- 
bodies the language which was sent up. 

Mr. KEATING. I fail to understand 
the justification in the report for the 
statement that it does not involve the 
legislative and judicial branches. There 
may be some explanation which I do not 
understand about it. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
refer to page 37, he will see that those 
things are left out insofar as the esti- 
mates of where the present money would 
come from. The language of the bill 
probably would not prevent anything ex- 
cept the actions relating to military 
functions of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 

Mr. LIPSCOMB, By passing this joint 
resolution and giving 50 percent of the 
advance payment to the departments, 
are we giving them permission to spend 
from budgets the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or the Congress has not had an 
opportunity to work on as yet? 

Mr. TABER. It does where budgeted. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. In other words, this 
joint resolution will not be effective until 
these budgets are passed by the Con- 
gress? 
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Mr. TABER. This bill applies to the 
budget estimates before the Congress. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman again yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Relative to the collo- 
quy a few moments ago between the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
and the Member presently addressing 
the House, I should like to call attention 
to the fact that at page 19 of the com- 
mittee hearings there is testimony by 
Robert E. Merriam, Deputy Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, that with re- 
gard to civilian and truck vehicles, in 
fiscal year 1959, their total budget pro- 
posals are to buy somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 23,000 vehicles at a cost 
of approximately $43 million. 

Mr. TABER. That would probably be 
a couple of weeks’ work for the automo- 
bile factories. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. By the passage of 
this resolution, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is not giving any of its pre- 
rogatives to the executive branch to 
spend money without control; is that not 
a fact? 

Mr. TABER. No, because they can 
spend only 50 percent of the budget esti- 
mates for these particular things, and 
that is supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, unless 
the gentleman from New York desires 
further time, I have no further requests 
for time and I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the joint 
resolution was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon (and by 
unanimous consent) a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 


extend their remarks on the joint reso- 


lution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON]? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS— 
S. 497 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Works may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
conference report on the bill, S. 497. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
SUNDRY GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES, 1959 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I moye 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10589) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive 
Office of the President and sundry gen- 
eral Government agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 10589, 
with Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on Monday, February 10, all 
time for general debate on the bill had 
expired. The Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REDUCTION IN BALANCES 

Revolving fund, Defense Production Act: 
The unobligated balances available in the 
fund as of June 30, 1959, shall be withdrawn 
and covered into the Treasury as of the close 
of business June 30, 1959. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
section beginning on line 9, page 5, and 
ending in line 13, page 5, as legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Alabama desire to be heard? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, we 
concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

For expenses necessary to enable the 
President, through such officers or agencies 
of the Government as he may designate, and 
without regard to such provisions of law re- 
garding the expenditures of Government 
funds or the compensation and employment 
of persons in the Government service as he 
may specify, to provide in his discretion for 
emergencies affecting the national interest, 
security, or defense which may arise at home 
or abroad during the current fiscal year, 
$1,000,000: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shali be available for allocation 
to finance a function or project for which 
function or project a budget estimate of ap- 
propriation was transmitted pursuant to law 
during the 85th Congress, 2d session, and 
86th Congress, Ist session, and such appro- 
priation denied after consideration thereof 
by the Senate or House of Representatives 
or by the Committee on Appropriations of 
either body. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
some member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations whether it has any informa- 
tion with respect to the use of funds 
allocated to the office of the President; 
the use of such funds for the purpose of 
staging meetings in Washington, such as 
the recent foreign aid meeting, and the 
Trade Agreements Act meeting. I un- 
derstand the committee held hearings on 
this bill some time ago, and perhaps did 
not have an opportunity to call some of 
the people who were instrumental in 
these meetings before the committee. I 
wonder if any member of the committee 
has any information as to what funds 
appropriated to the Executive Office were 
used in the promotion of those two meet- 
ings. 

Mr. ANDREWS, I will say to the gen- 
tleman I cannot answer that question, 
but it does not come out of this emer- 
gency fund. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not possible that it 
could have come from that fund? 

Mr. ANDREWS. It is possible, but the 
expenditure of this fund is left entirely 
to the President. There is only one lim- 
itation. He cannot use money from this 
fund to finance anything that has been 
denied by the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. According to page 2 of 
the bill, it would be possible, would it not, 
under “Salaries and expenses, $2,051,970” 
to use this fund? 

Mr. ANDREWS. No. Those funds 
are for salaries and expenses of em- 
ployees in the White House. 

Mr. GROSS. What about special 
projects fund? The authorization to be 
found on pages 2 and 3 in the amount of 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is an entirely 
different proposition. We have ex- 
amined all of these accounts. None of 
those funds has been used for the pur- 
pose which the gentleman asked about. 

Mr. GROSS. What funds were used 
to pay for Government office space, Gov- 
ernment personnel, Government office 
equipment, stationery, telegrams, and so 
forth, in connection with these lobbying 
activities? Who underwrote these ex- 
penditures, if I may ask? 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. GARY. There are two funds in 
here out of which these funds might have 
been paid. One is for the operation of 
the White House, and the other is the 
emergency fund. The President has an 
emergency fund of $1 million. It was out 
of that fund that he appropriated $200,- 
000 for the operation of the Civil Rights 
Commission for this fiscal year. When 
Congress passed the civil-rights bill it did 
not provide any funds for its operation. 

The President, to provide for its opera- 
tion during the present fiscal year, 
turned over $200,000 of that fund. Our 
committee does not have any informa- 
tion whatever as to whether the Presi- 
dent or the White House, whether any 
other Federal funds paid for those meet- 
ings. They are funds which are in the 
bill, and if any Federal funds were used 
it would very probably come out of those 
parti funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if my friend from Virginia could give me 
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assurance that next year when this ap- 
propriation again comes before his com- 
mittee that there will be some inquiry 
into how these particular meetings, 
luncheons, and plush dinners were 
financed? I know that office space was 
provided; I know that certain Govern- 
ment personnel were provided; I know 
that stationery was provided, and I know 
of no way by which the Government can 
be reimbursed for these expenditures. 
Mr. GARY. If Government funds were 
used, then the taxpayers of the Nation 
should know about it, whether it was a 
proper or improper use of the funds. 
Certainly there is no reason why the in- 
formation concerning them should not 
be made public, and I would say that our 
committee could very well inquire into 
that next year. 
Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORIALS AND CEMETERIES 
During the current fiscal year, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 of funds hertofore appropri- 
ated under this head shall be available for 
travel expenses. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
RaBauT: On page 8, after line 7, insert: 
“Commission on Civil Rights, Salaries and 
Expenses: For expenses necessary for the 
Commission on Civil Rights, including ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings concerned 
with the purpose of this appropriation, 
$750,000.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Commission was created pursuant to 
Public Law 85-315, 85th Congress. 

Fiscal year 1958: Operating from al- 
location, made January 3, 1958, of $200,- 
000 from the President's emergency fund, 
national defense, the Commission has 
incurred obligations through March 25, 
1958, of $26,004. 

A budget estimate for $200,000, con- 
tained in House Document 313, presumed 
reimbursement to emergency fund. 

Both the emergency fund and the 
Commission have ample funds available 
for the balance of the fiscal year. An 
appropriation for 1958 would serve only 
a bookkeeping purpose, therefore, no ap- 
propriation is recommended. 

Fiscal year 1959: The budget estimate 
contained in the regular 1959 budget is 
in the amount of $750,000. The commit- 
tee recommends the appropriation of 
$750,000, the full amount requested. 

The Commission is operating under 
the guidance of a staff director nominee, 
and is prepared to employ its major staff 
personnel and be in full-scale operation 
by May 15. 

The major tasks of the Commission 
are: First, to investigate allegations un- 
der oath as to deprivation of the right 
to vote; second, study legal developments 
constituting denial of equal protection 
of the laws; and third, appraise the laws 
and policies of the Federal Government 
with respect to equal protection of the 
laws. 

The Commission is a factfinding 
agency, directed by law to report to the 
President and Congress, and has no en- 
forcement powers. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unalterably op- 
posed to this appropriation. One of the 
reasons for my objection to it is that at 
present it is only a skeleton organization 
on paper with one or two full-time em- 
ployees. The Commissioners have been 
appointed and confirmed by the Senate, 
but the man who will do the work, the 
staff director, up to this time has not 
been confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
consistently opposed the creation of the 
Civil Rights Commission from the incep- 
tion of the legislation. I do not believe 
that a commission of this nature will ac- 
complish anything whatever. I may say 
that we in Virginia are very happy that 
our former Governor, the Honorable 
John S. Battle, has been made a member 
of this Commission, If we are to have a 
commission of this nature, certainly no 
one is better qualified to serve as a mem- 
ber of it, but his presence does not re- 
move our objection to it. The Commis- 
sion has no proper Federal function to 
perform; the matters which have been 
referred to it are the proper subjects of 
State rather than Federal control. 
Therefore, in my judgment, this appro- 
priation is for a commission that is use- 
less and the appropriation is a wasteful 
and improper expenditure of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

This amendment, while recommended 
by the Committee on Appropriations, was 
not unanimously recommended. It was 
my duty to serve on the subcommittee 
that considered this appropriation, which 
was recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. I opposed it in the subcommittee, 
I opposed it in the full committee, and I 
still oppose it on the floor of the House. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, it will be the 
pleasure of this body to reject the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, on Friday last, March 
28, the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for General Development Matters re- 
ported its recommendations to the full 
committee on a budget request for 
$750,000 for the fiscal year 1959 for the 
Civil Rights Commission. The subcom- 
mittee recommended the full amount of 
$750,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the Commission has 
been operating since January 3, 1958, on 
an allocation from the President's emer- 
gency fund, national defense, of $200,000. 
Because of some delay in recruiting the 
upper echelon of employees for the Com- 
mission there were obligations incurred 
through March 25, 1958, of $26,004. The 
estimated cost for fiscal year 1958 is 
$166,529.75. The subcommittee recom- 
mended no action on the 1958 fiscal year 
appropriation for the Commission since 
there appeared to be sufficient funds 
from the allocated emergency fund to 
continue operations on the present basis. 
Any unobligated funds from either the 
emergency fund or funds allocated to the 
Commission revert to the Treasury on 
June 30, 1958, and an appropriation to 
the Commission at this time for fiscal 
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year 1958 would serve only as a book- 
keeping transaction. 

Dr. Hannah stated that he expects 
that the Commission will be fully staffed 
and in action by May 15, 1958. 

The full committee accepted this rec- 
ommendation. 

May I say that Dr. Hannah, the Chair- 
man of the Commission, made a very fine 
statement to the subcommittee in at- 
tempting to justify the request for funds. 
Mr. Gordon Tiffany, who was nominated 
by the President to be the staff director 
for the Commission, also testified and 
made a very fine presentation. Pend- 
ing his confirmation by the Senate, of 
course, he is employed as a consultant 
by the Commission. 

Now, it is to be borne in mind that this 
Commission is not an enforcement agen- 
cy. It is simply an agency of inquiry 
and fact-finding and makes its report to 
the Congress. Furthermore, it ceases to 
exist on September 9, 1959, or 2 years 
oes the enactment of the civil-rights 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
this Committee will act favorably on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan providing an appropria- 
tion for the Civil Rights Commission. 
This matter was debated on the floor pre- 
viously, but no appropriation was made. 
It came to our committee, and we held a 
hearing, and I want to say for the Rec- 
ord that the presentation made by Mr. 
Tiffany, the newly appointed Director of 
this Commission, and by Dr. Hannah, the 
Chairman of the Commission, was an im- 
pressive one. It certainly impressed me, 
and I think that after our hearings were 
completed that that was the feeling of 
every member of the subcommittee, I 
happen to be a member of the ‘sub- 
committee, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
any need to argue about the basic is- 
sues involved in the law that was en- 
acted. We went through that last year. 
We have gone through it in prior years, 
and Congress has worked its will. We 
passed a civil rights law, and we passed 
a law which set up this Commission. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. Y will be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to com- 
mend the capable gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for his statement and say that, 
of course, since this civil rights com- 
mission has been legally constituted and 
operating, there is no reason in the world 
why we should not supply the full 
amount of these funds so that the com- 
mission can carry out their duties under 
the law. I shall vote for the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York who always 
makes astute observations and has 
spoken right to the point, as usual. 

Mr. Chairman, the law has been en- 
acted. We have the law now. The 
Commission has been appointed and a 
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Director has been appointed, and they 
have a list of employees they want to 
put to work. A denial of funds is simply 
a thwarting of that which we have al- 
ready enacted. I am sure that the ma- 
jority of this Congress will vote on this 
issue just as they did on the enactment 
of the basic law which set up this 
Commission. 

Before I close my remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to express my appre- 
ciation to my chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. Although there has been di- 
vision on this question, I can say that he 
has constantly sought to give this matter 
a complete and thorough hearing and 
has given all sides of this question the 
utmost consideration. And may I say 
that it has been a pleasure and always 
will be a real pleasure to serve on this 
subcommittee with my colleagues. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask this committee 
to give this matter their favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. I want first to commend 
the committee for the workmanlike 
manner in which they have performed 
their job and the excellent hearings 
which have been held on the subject. I 
do not think anyone could read the hear- 
ings, which are available in printed 
form, without being impressed with the 
fine presentation made by Dr. Hannah 
and the staff director who accompanied 
him, Mr. Tiffany. They have set forth 
in detail the proposed organization of 
the Civil Rights Commission and the 
various divisions which they plan to set 
up. 
On page 11 of the report is shown the 
estimated amount which will be needed 
during the next fiscal year for personal 
services, travel, transportation, commu- 
nication services, rents and utilities, 
printing and reproduction, other con- 
tractual services, supplies and materials, 
equipment, and taxes and assessments. 

And on page 13 of the report is set 
forth in detailed form the proposed or- 
ganization chart of this Commission. 
This Commission has a big job to do. 
They can perform a unique and valuable 
service to our country in bringing this 
entire civil-rights problem into proper 
focus. This is, of course, a subject high- 
ly charged with emotion. There are 
those on both sides of the controversy 
who have allowed their feelings to get 
the better of their judgment. The Com- 
mission will provide the forum and fact- 
finding body to attempt to bring reason 
to this troubled field. 

Certainly, having passed this law, af- 
ter a hard struggle, the first civil-rights 
bill in 82 years, we should not now turn 
around and reverse ourselves by denying 
this Commission the funds with which 
to operate. 

There are many, I recognize here, al- 
though they were a decided minority, 
who did oppose and are still opposed 
to the legislation which we enacted. I 
respect their views. I realize that they 
will oppose this appropriation. Clearly, 
if this amendment can be defeated, it 
would kill a substantial part of what 
we were trying to accomplish by this 
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legislation. The setting up of the Civil 
Rights Commission was one of the less 
controversial items of the four-part bill 
I originally introduced. There was a 
time when there were negotiations along 
the line of limiting the legislation to the 
Commission alone, and it was apparent 
such a measure would go sailing 
through. 

Many of us were opposed to that ap- 
proach, but certainly it should be and is, 
I believe, the least controversial of any 
of the items in the civil-rights bill. It 
should have the support of this body 
by providing sufficient. funds for them to 
do the job. 

Neither I nor any other Member can 
say the precise amount which will be 
necessary. There are funds on hand 
out of the President’s fund which they 
say will carry them through this year, 
and they estimate will leave some thirty 
or forty thousand dollars to be turned 
back to the fund. But as of July 1 of 
this year they will be out of funds and 
a vote against this amendment is a vote 
to kill this important feature of the civil- 
rights bill. 

I feel confident that the Members here 
who voted to put this much needed leg- 
islation on our statute books will not 
turn around now and vote to deny this 
Commission the funds with which to op- 
erate. 

I urge that this amendment be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. Last year with what 
force I could command I opposed the 
legislation creating the iniquitous polit- 
ical Civil Rights Commission. It was evil 
then and it is evil now. 

I was interested in what my distin- 
guished friend said about killing the 
purpose of the legislation of last year, 
unfortunate as it was. If we were able 
by defeating this amendment to defeat 
the iniquitous purposes of the legislation 
of last year we would probably bury here 
today the difficulties and controversies 
which have caused so much bitterness 
among the American people. 

I have talked with some of the people 
who were supposed to be benefited by 
that legislation. They tell me that they 
are not so much interested in political 
civil rights as they are interested in bread 
and meat because of the economic situa- 
tion. They asked me as a Congressman 
why a deliberative body like this would 
spend so many months of last year on 
a political question and neglect the eco- 
nomics which were going in a downhill 
direction to such an extent that we are 
now suffering in every part of this coun- 
try. 

The waste of money, the unconstitu- 
tional wrong in using the troops, the 
continuation of miltary rule at Little 
Rock has laid bare the injustice and 
inequity possible under the guise of civil 
rights. 

Now we embark on a spending spree 
for a commission which will do harm to 
American relations with other Amer- 
icans. Most of the complaints which the 
Commission will be called on to look into 
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will be from those who want to cause 
trouble. Our external and internal ene- 
mies will rejoice in having this sounding 
board for inciting racial strife. 

Who will work for the Commission? 
Probably those who desire to use the 
position to incite trouble. Some will be 
chosen to carry out the subversive wishes 
and designs of others. Your tax money 
and mine will be scattered recklessly to 
attempt to justify the existence of this 
Commission beyond the deadiine of Sep- 
tember of 1959. 

No, my friends; this money will not 
be spent wisely, nor well. When the ap- 
propriation came so hastily to the House 
for debate some time ago, no witnesses 
had been heard. Seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars is a lot of money 
to throw away for such a purpose. 

We need to put every penny we can 
spare into the economy of this country, 
and this appropriation will not help our 
economy. I predict it will be the mustard 
seed of further waste in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this legis- 
lation be defeated, that this Commission 
be without funds, because I believe it 
to be best for the country as a whole. 
We had no business passing the bill last 
year. You created a monster, and now 
you seek to buy trouble. I shall vote 
against this appropriation. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I am sup- 
porting the amendment offered by the 
General Government Matters Appro- 
priations Committee to appropriate 
$750,000 to the Commission on Civil 
Rights for fiscal 1959. 

There is no question about the im- 
portance of this appropriation request. 
The Commission was established by an 
act of Congress last year, in connection 
with civil rights legislation. The Di- 
rector and other officials have been ap- 
pointed and the President has already 
advanced $200,000 out of his emergency 
fund to start the Commission func- 
tioning. 

As indicated by my able colleague, 
Representative SHELLEY, a member of 
the subcommittee handling this matter, 
an appropriation of $750,000 will pro- 
vide ample funds for the operation 
of the Commission for the first full year 
of fiscal operation. I support the appro- 
priation wholeheartedly. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to support the 
amendment of my distinguished col- 
league, Hon. Louis Razavt, of Michigan, 
to provide $750,000 for the Commission 
on Civil Rights in the general Govern- 
ment matters appropriation bill. 

At last year’s session of Congress this 
entire issue was thoroughly and com- 
pletely debated, and the need for the 
Commission on Civil Rights was com- 
pletely justified during the course of 
the debate. The establishment of the 
Civil Rights Commission met with more 
general acceptance than any other 
phase of civil-rights legislation. 

This Commission has the function to 
fill a very vital need in the administra- 
tion of civil rights laws. With power 
to investigate, study, and collect infor- 
mation concerning economic, social and 
legal developments which constitute a 
denial of equal protection of the laws, 
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it can make a tremendous contribution 
to the national welfare. 

In order to function properly the 
Commission will need staff and operat- 
ing funds. It seems to me that the ap- 
propriation set forth in the Rabaut 
amendment is a minimum amount to 
commence the important work of this 
Commission. 

It is indeed regrettable that the es- 
tablishment of this Commission has 
been so long delayed. Executive inertia 
for over 6 months has been chiefly re- 
sponsible. The high purposes of this 
important legislation deserve speedier 
and more wholehearted implementation. 

If real meaning is to be given the 
civil rights legislation, upon which so 
many Americans are dependent for their 
civil and voting rights, this amendment 
must be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara). 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is just a matter of playing 
square with the American people. We 
have no moral right to pass legislation 
as a gesture one year, and kill it next 
year by the device of denying money for 
its operation. Last year we enacted leg- 
islation that raised us in the esteem of 
mankind. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Congress the legislative road- 
way was opened for the enforcement and 
protection of the civil rights of all our 
people. For right and decency the Con- 
gress of the United States, with the ac- 
claim of all the world, took its stand. To 
vote down this amendment would undo 
all that so nobly was done in the first 
session. It would be a slap at right and 
decency. By an act of the second ses- 
sion all the glory that had been written 
into the 85th Congress by an act of the 
first session would be erased. It is un- 
thinkable. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted by a tremendous majority. 

Mr. VANIK. I concur in the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague IMr. 
O'HARA]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this amend- 
ment. Iam for it because I belieye this 
Commission, headed by Dr. Hannah, the 
President of Michigan State University, 
and containing five other gentlemen of 
very great standing and ability in this 
country, none of them protagonists of the 
so-called civil rights bill last year which 
by the way, I did not support—I am sat- 
isfied that those six men, sound and able, 
will perform their duties in such a way 
as to lessen the tensions between the 
races and among the people of this coun- 
try. For that reason, I believe we should 
supply them with the funds they need 
to operate with and doit graciously. It 
will be a mistake if we decide that we 
are not going to do everything possible 
to get this situation straightened out. 
Every backward move that we make is 
going to make the whole situation more 
disturbing. For that reason, I feel that 

-we should appropriate these funds and 
give these gentlemen a chance to go 
ahead and do their job and do it in the 
right way. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ANDREWS) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 44, 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ANDREWS 
and Mr. RABAUT. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported there were—ayes 
105, noes 65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses 

For expenses necessary to carry on the 
activities of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, including services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed 
$50 per diem for individuals; expenses of 
attendance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation; not to ex- 
ceed $11,000 for expenses of travel; advances 
or reimbursements to other Government 
agencies for use of their facilities and serv- 
ices in carrying out the functions of the 
Commission; hire of motor vehicles for feld 
use only; and employment of aliens; $600,- 
000, of which $85,000 shall be derived only 
from the war claims fund created by section 
13 (a) of the Wars Claims Act cf 1948 (Pub- 
lic Law 896, approved July 3, 1948) and not 
to be available for obligation after June 30, 
1959. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in defense of a 
great and good American, namely, 
Whitney Gilliland, Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

The committee saw fit to say in the 
report: 

It would appear that the Commission, with 
the concurrence of the Budget Bureau, is 
tending toward self-perpetuation. 


Mr. Chairman, that statement is not 
called for by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, because Mr. Gillilland, first of 
all, would not spend one dime of the 
American people’s money that was not 
completely justified. But it so happens 
that Mr. Gilliland and his Commission 
are not spending a single dime of the 
American people’s money. The money 
available for this Commission to expend 
comes out of impounded foreign funds. 
Congress in 1948 passed the War Claims 
Act. Then it was necessary to set up a 
Foreign Claims Commission to handle 
all of those foreign claims numbering 
tens of thousands after the United 
States Government had impounded 
money in this country in order to pay 
many justified claims of people in those 
respective foreign countries. Facts are 
claims coming under the jurisdiction of 
this Commission numbers over 600,000. 

I shall read into the Rconp a letter 
to me from Mr. Gillilland: 

FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 

COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Ben: This letter is in response to your 
request to be advised as to what basis, if any, 
there may be for the following language ap- 
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pearing at page 5 of Report No. 1332, House 
of Representatives, 85th Congress, 2d session: 

“It would appear that the Commission, 
with the concurrence of the Budget Bureau 
is tending toward self perpetuation.” 

There is no basis for this statement. 

It may be that the committee had in mind 
the fact that the old War Claims Commis- 
sion, operating under the War Claims Act, 
did have a fixed termination date. On Jan- 
uary 8, 1954, when I was before the House 
Appropriations Committee on the budget of 
the War Claims Commission, of which I had 
just become Chairman, I was asked by Mr. 
Phillips (p. 191 of the record) as to the 
life of the Commission. I responded, 
“March 31, 1955.“ At page 214 of the record 
I was asked by Mr. Andrews, “Mr. Chairman, 
do you think you will be able to meet the 
deadline for closing this agency?” I re- 
sponded, “That is correct.“ 

Two days before that, on January 6, 1954, 
Congressman Car. HInsHaw introduced a 
bill to extend the time for filing claims on 
certain measures which were then being ad- 
ministered by the War Claims Commission. 
When testifying before the committee con- 
cerning this measure I offered objection to 
the fixing of dates which would tend to ex- 
tend the life of the War Claims Commission. 
The measure became law and subsequently 
testifying before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee (p. 871), when the supplemental 
appropriation was under consideration to 
support the new measure, I said, “There 
never has been any time, I assure you, that 
there has been any desire on the part of any- 
one I know of in connection with the War 
Claims Commission to extend the life of this 
Commission 1 day or 1 second past March 31, 
1955, for that purpose.” 

I meant what I said on those occasions and 
I have never changed my philosophy about 
it at any time. However, the Congress in 
enacting Public Law 615, 83d Congress, 
August 21, 1954, extending prisoner of war 
and civilian internee benefits to sufferers 
from the Korean conflict removed the bar, 
that is, at that time the Congress removed 
any termination date from the War Claims 
Act. Very likely they had in mind the fact 
that Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1954 had 
then become law. This reorganization plan 
combined the activities of the International 
Claims Commission and the War Claims 
Commission in a new Commission, to wit, the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States. Authority for the Inter- 
national Claims Commission was to be found 
in the International Claims Settlement Act. 
It never was intended to be a temporary 
agency. All of the active claims loads now 
being administered by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission arise under the 
International Claims Settlement Act. 

The reason given by the committee for the 
removal of the bar under the War Claims 
Act was the belief that. the Communists con- 
tinued to hold prisoners of war who might 
subsequently be released and that it was im- 
portant to be certain that there would be 
continuing jurisdiction over such claims. 

In transmitting Reorganization Plan No.-1 
of 1954 to the Congress the President said, 
among other things: 

“Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1954 provides 
a single agency for the orderly completion of 
present claims programs. In addition, it 
provides an effective organization for the set- 
tlement of future authorized claims pro- 
grams by utilizing the experience gained by 
present claims agencies. It provides unified 
administrative direction of the functions 
concerned, and it simplifies the organiza- 
tional structure of the executive branch. I 
urge that the Congress allow the reorgani- 
zation plan to become effective.” 

This plan went into effect July 1, 1954. As 
above pointed out this plan combined the 
functions of the International Claims Set- 
tiement Act and the War Claims Act. The 
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International Claims Settlement Act as- 
signed to the Commission, at section 4, the 
duty to receive and settle claims against 
Yugoslavia within the terms of the Yugo- 
slay Claims Agreement “or included within 
the terms of any claims agreement between 
the Government of the United States and a 
foreign government—similarly providing the 
settlement and discharge of claims—of na- 
tionals of the United States against a for- 
eign government, arising out of the nation- 
alization or other taking of property, * * +” 

That the Commission was intended as 
permanent is clearly shown by section 6 of 
the act limiting the Yugoslav claims settle- 
ment period which includes the following 
language: 

“Nothing in this provision shall be con- 
strued to limit the life of the Commission 
or its authority to act on future agreements 
which may be affected under the provisions 
of this legislation.” 

Further language in the text of the act 
which renders this conclusion inescapable 
is found at section 317, which permits an 
attorney, at any time within 3 months after 
the completion of a particular program, to 
file an application with the Commission to 
fix his fees. 

The following language appears in the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relation (S. Rept. No. 800, 8lst Cong., 
1st sess.), when the International Claims 
Settlement Act was under consideration: 

“The United States is pressing claims of 
similar nature against other governments. 
As it succeeds in pressing such claims, the 
money received will be apportioned among 
the claimants by the same procedure and 
mechanism, though it is conceivable that 
this basic act may require some amendment 
from time to time to meet particular situ- 
ations. 

“However, the new features and provisions 
recommended in the proposed bill are 
deemed necessary and desirable because of 
the special nature of recent nationalization 
programs in foreign countries. Such pro- 
grams tend to involve the expropriation of 
virtually entire industrial and agrarian econ- 
omies. Major scale nationalization programs 
developed in certain countries shortly after 
the termination of hostiilties in World War 
II. 


“Thus far, the Yugoslay claims settlement 
agreement of July 19, 1948, is the only post- 
war lump-sum settlement agreement, but 
negotiations leading to the same end are in 
progress with other governments, for exam- 
ple, Czechoslovakia. The Commission would 
be authorized to adjudicate claims of Ameri- 
can nationals if lump-sum agreements re- 
sult.” 

In testifying before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in support of this meas- 
ure, Mr. Jack B. Tate, who was then the 
Department of State’s acting legal adviser, 
said, among other things: 

“The committee will observe that the bill 
is so framed as to permit without further 
Congressional action the similar adjudica- 
tion and payment of claims of American na- 
tionals which may be covered by any simi- 
lar en bloc settlement, which the United 
States may conclude with countries other 
than those with which we were at war dur- 
ing World War II. 

We have in mind the possibility of con- 
cluding agreements along the same lines 
with Czechoslovakia, Poland, and so forth.” 

A great many other examples of the same 
kind could be cited. However, this illus- 
trates roughly the frame of reference within 
which the Commission has operated. A 
number of different claims measures have 
been assigned to the Commission. Not one 
of them has been initiated by the Commis- 
sion. Every one of them has been carried 
out and completed within the time which 
the Congress has prescribed. 

We have in many instances been called 
upon by committees of Congress and other 
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agencies of Government to comment and ad- 
vise concerning various legislative measures. 
We have from time to time, upon the re- 
quest of committees of Congress and other 
agencies of Government assisted in the re- 
vision and drafting of proposed legislation. 
We never have inaugurated any one of these 
measures, nor taken any steps of any kind 
which could be considered as intending to 
perpetuate the agency. What we have been 
doing here is carrying out our duty within 
the frame of reference of the President's re- 
organization plan and the measures which 
the Congress has charged us with adminis- 
tering. 
Sincerely yours, 
WHITNEY GILLILLAND, 
Chairman, 


Mr. Chairman, I have known Mr. 
Gilliland for the past 40 years. His 
home is in Glenwood, Iowa, in my Dis- 
trict. We made Whitney Gillilland 
judge of the district court, when he was 
34 years old, because of his outstanding 
ability, and his fine reputation as an 
upstanding American, and an honorable, 
able attorney. 

Immediately after President Eisen- 
hower was elected in 1952, he was urged 
to come to Washington to be Mr. Ben- 
son's assistant. He left a big law prac- 
tice, at great expense to himself, but he 
felt dutybound to do his part for his 
country. After being with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a short time, he was 
appointed Chairman of the Claims 
Commission. 

Mr. Gillilland is not attempting to 
perpetuate himself in office. He could go 
back home and make dollars where he 
is making dimes today. The language 
which is now in the report cannot be 
stricken because of parliamentary rules. 
I hope, however, that the objectionable 
language will be stricken when the bill 
reaches the other body, or in conference. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I share the high re- 
gard the gentleman has for Mr. Gillil- 
land. As I told the gentleman, I am 
speaking personally and not for the sub- 
committee, but we will do what we can 
at a later date to remedy the situation. 

Mr. JENSEN. I believe the gentleman 
realizes, now after he knows all the facts, 
that the language in the report is un- 
called for. 

Mr.FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. I certainly feel that 
the gentleman's complaints are justified 
and I believe also that the matter can 
be worked out. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 208. During the current fiscal year, the 
provisions of Bureau of the Budget Circular 
A-45, dated June 3, 1952, shall be controlling 
over the activities of all departments, agen- 
cies, and corporations of the Government: 
Provided, That said circular may be amended 
or changed during such year by the Director 
of the Budget with the approval of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives: Pro- 
vided jurther, That the Bureau of the Budget 
shall make a report to Congress not later 
than January 31, 1959, of the operations of 
this order upon all departments, agencies, 
and corporations of the Government: Pro- 
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vided further, That, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, no officer or 
employee shall be required to occupy any 
Government-owned quarters unless the head 
of the agency concerned shall determine that 
necessary service cannot be rendered or prop- 
erty of the United States cannot be ade- 
quately protected otherwise. 

Sec. 209. Pursuant to section 1415 of the 
act of July 15, 1952 (66 Stat. 662), foreign 
credits (including currencies) owed to or 
owned by the United States may be used by 
Federal agencies for any purpose for which 
appropriations are made for the current 
fiscal year (including the carrying out of acts 
requiring or authorizing the use of such 
credits) and for liquidation of obligations 
legally incurred against such credits prior 
to July 1, 1953, only when reimbursement 
therefor is made to the Treasury from ap- 
plicable appropriations of the agency con- 
cerned: Provided, That such credits received 
as exchange allowances or proceeds of sales 
of personal property may be used in whole 
or part payment for acquisition of similar 
items, to the extent and in the manner au- 
thorized by law, without reimbursement to 
the Treasury; Provided further, That noth- 
ing in section 1415 of the act of July 15, 
1952, or in this section shall be construed 
to prevent the making of new or the carry- 
ing out of existing contracts, agreements, or 
executive agreements for periods in excess 
of 1 year, in any case where such contracts, 
agreements, or executive agreements for 
periods in excess of 1 year were permitted 
prior to the enactment of this act under 
section 32 (b) (2) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 
1641 (b) (2)), and the performance of all 
such contracts, agreements, or executive 
agreements shall be subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriations for the purchase of 
credits as provided by law. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
14, line 21, after the word “law,” insert a 
new section which shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 210. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or of the funds availa- 
ble for expenditure by any individual, corpo- 
ration, or agency included in this act, shall be 
used for publicity or propaganda purposes 
designed to support or defeat legislation 
pending before Congress.” 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, speak- 
ing for this side, we will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my friend from 
Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 210. This act may be cited as the 


“General Government Matters Appropriation 
Act, 1959.“ 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
clarifying amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
14, line 22, amend the word and figure “Src. 
210” to read “Sec. 211.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Bottrnc, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 10589) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President 
and sundry general Government agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, directed 
him to report the same back with sun- 
dry amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended so pass. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a separate vote on the Rabaut 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Rasaur: On page 8, after line 7, insert: 
“Commission on Civil Rights, Salaries, and 

s: For expenses necessary for the 
Commission on Civil Rights, including ex- 
‘penses of attendance at meetings, concerned 
with the purpose of this appropriation, 
$750,000." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
further consideration of the amendment 
and bill will be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AN- 
NUITY INCREASES 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 511 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 607) 
to provide for increases in the annuities of 
annuitants under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, and 
all points of order against said bill are here- 
by waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the in- 
tervention of any point of order the substi- 
tute amendment recommended by the Com- 
-mittee on Post Office and Civil Service now 
in the bill and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
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been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote In the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or 
without instructions. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and at this 
time I yield myself such time as I may 
use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 511 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
607, the civil service retirement annuity 
increase bill. The resolution provides for 
an open rule and 2 hours of general de- 
bate on the bill. Since the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee struck all 
after the enacting clause, the resolution 
waives points of order and provides that 
the committee substitute shall be con- 
sidered as an original bill for purposes 
of amendment. 

H. R. 607 proposes to give retirees who 
were on the annuity roll on or before 
October 1, 1956, a 10 percent increase 
subject to certain conditions and limita- 
tions. These are: no additional annuity 
which an employee purchased at retire- 
ment will be increased; no annuity will 
be increased to an amount in excess of 
$4,104, the ceiling established for annuity 
increases by Public Law 369 of the 84th 
Congress; and the increases are not pay- 
able to a retiree who earns more than 
$1,200 a year from wages, salary, or in- 
come from self-employment. 

Survivor annuitants on the roll this 
same date, October 1, 1956, will also re- 
ceive an increase of 10 percent, but not 
to exceed $200. Annuities are provided 
for unremarried widows and widowers of 
employees and retirees who died after 10 
years of service, either in service or after 
retirement, prior to February 20, 1948. 
The surviving spouse must have been 
married to the employee or retiree for 
at least 10 years prior to death, and 
cannot be receiving survivors annuity un- 
der any other provision of the law. The 
amount is one-half of the annuity earned 
by the employee or retiree, but cannot 
exceed $750 a year. The annuity termi- 
nates upon remarriage or death of the 
survivor, 

The bill would be effective 60 days 
after enactment into law. The annuities 
and increases granted by this bill are to 
be paid from the civil service retirement 
and disability fund through the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and thereafter 
will be terminated for any fiscal year for 
which Congress fails to make appropria- 
tions to compensate the fund for the cost 
of the annuities and increases in an- 
nuities. However, if the independent 
offices appropriation bill becomes law 
prior to the enactment of H. R. 607, by 
the provisions of the appropriation bill, 
Congress will be required to appropriate 
funds immediately and before any in- 
creases in annuities can be granted. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 511. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
know of no one opposed to this rule. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 
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Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 607) to provide for in- 
creases in the annuities of annuitants 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 607, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, H. R. 607 was introduced by me on 
January 3, 1957. The bill, as amended in 
the committee and as it is now before the 
committee, provides for an increase in 
the benefits of retirees of 10 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would cost for 
the first year $58 million. The total cost 
of this bill over the years in which it will 
operate will be $552 million. There are 
230,000 retirees now on the rolls who 
would benefit by the provisions of this 
bill. There are 80,000 survivors of re- 
tirees on the rolls who would benefit by 
its provisions. 

The bill also would bring in a few 
widows of former civil service employees 
who have heretofore not had any sur- 
vivor benefits whatever. This bill would 
bring in the widow or the widower of an 
employee with 10 or more years of 
service who died either in the service or 
retired before February 29, 1948. This 
class of survivors has heretofore not had 
any survivor benefits or retiree benefits 
whatsoever. This bill provides that this 
class of survivors who would be brought 
in must have been married 10 years, be 
unremarried now, and not entitled to any 
other annuity based on the service of 
such deceased employee. This bill will 
provide for the survivor one-half of the 
retiree’s annuity, with the maximum 
benefit limited to $750. The money now 
in the retirement fund amounts to 
$7,512,371,942. 

This is a cost-of-living increase and 
it is one which is very badly needed by 
the people who will benefit under the 
provisions of this bill. I call your at- 
tention to page 2 of the committee re- 
port on this bill which was issued on 
August 21 last year. I refer you to the 
bottom of page 2, where this language 
is carried: . 

The committee emphasizes that the in- 
creases provided by this legislation will 
inure to the benefit of those annuitants and 
survivors who face the greatest need and 
whose incomes in many instances are inad- 
equate to maintain the decent standard of 
living to which retired employees of the 
Government are entitled. Relief of hard- 
ship in such cases constitutes a moral obli- 
gation on the part of the Government which 
in an inflationary economy warrants the ex- 
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tension of benefits above and beyond those 
already provided by law. These annuitants, 
on small, fixed incomes, are the real victims 
of inflation. They have but one source of 
relief; that is, the Congress of the United 
States. 


The next paragraph carries this lan- 
guage: 

This view is supported by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, the agency 
charged with the administration of the civil 
service retirement system. The report of 
the Commission on pending annuity in- 
crease bills quoted with approval the follow- 
ing statement from the fifth report of the 
Committee on Retirement Policy for Fed- 
eral Personnel; 


That committee is known as the 
Wright Committee and was appointed 
by the President. And I quote here that 
part of the Wright Committee report 
which the United States Civil Service 
Commission in its report quoted with 
approval, 

The problem of adjusting the annuity 
benefits of retired employees and of the sur- 
vivors of former employees is one which 
must be resolved from time to time as cir- 
cumstances require, e. g., a substantial in- 
crease in the cost of living. The committee 
believes that it is incumbent on the Con- 
gress when adjusting the current pay of 
Government employees, or when liberalizing 
the benefit formula for future annuitants, 
to reexamine the benefits paid to annuitants 
already on the rolls with a view to adjusting 
their annuities as warranted, 


That is a quotation from the Wright 
Committee appointed by the President; 
it was quoted with approval in the re- 
port from the Civil Service Commission. 

I want to say at this point, however, 
that the Civil Service Commission does 
not endorse this bill. In their report 
they stated that they opposed this bill 
but they, too, recognize the need for the 
objective which this bill would ac- 
complish; that is, they recognize the 
need for an adjustment of the benefits 
paid to annuitants already on the rolls 
because of these matters set forth in this 
quotation, 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to 
this fact: Since 1955, which was the year 
of the last annuity increase, the cost-of- 
living increased 7 percent. It is said by 
some of the people who have studied this 
cost-of-living increase that that figure 
does not carry all of the actual increase 
in the cost of living; that when you go 
to the grocery store to buy the necessi- 
ties of life you find that their increased 
cost since the last increase to these an- 
nuitants is actually more than 7 percent. 
This bill carries only 10 percent. It will 
be some time, if ever, before there will be 
another increase to these annuitants and 
I daresay that the 10-percent figure 
provided in this bill will very soon be 
reached by the constantly increasing 
cost of living. 

There has been a good deal said from 
time to time about whether or not the 
retirement fund is a solvent fund. That 
is a question which is open to argument. 
Some of the people who oppose this bill 
say that the fund is insolvent and that 
there is a deficit of $18,600,000,000, but 
Iam not an actuary and I am not pre- 
pared to state whether or not that is 
an accurate figure. I do know that the 
Federal Government has failed to pay in 
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more than $2 billion of the money which 
it would have been to pay in 
in order to equal the payments to the 
retirement fund by the employees. The 
fund now has approximately $7' billion 
in it. If the Federal Government should 
catch up with the employees in their 
contributions it would have, of course, 
some 89½ billion or nearly $10 billion 
in the fund. 

I believe this is good legislation. I 
think it is high time that these annui- 
tants who have suffered probably more 
than any other class of people from the 
increased cost of living with their fixed 
incomes should have this recognition. 

I want to say a word of appreciation 
to the gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. 
Prost] who has been so helpful and so 
cooperative in holding the hearings in 
subcommittee and in getting the report 
out and in going before the Rules Com- 
mittee and asking for a rule. 

I also want to express my appreciation 
to all the other members of the commit- 
tee who have been so helpful and so co- 
operative in getting this legislation be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would indicate if certain groups of 
retired civil servants are eliminated from 
any increase by this bill, H. R. 607. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I presume the 
gentleman is referring to those who re- 
tired since October 1, 1956? 

Mr. PELLY. I had understood that 
this legislation as it was passed in the 
other body did provide for two deserv- 
ing groups. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. If the gentle- 
man is referring to those who have re- 
tired since October 1, 1956, I would state 
to him that they have received or will 
receive in legislation which was adopted 
in 1956 an increase of approximately 25 
percent, whereas this bill carries only 
10 percent. So I think they have been 
adequately provided for. In fact, they 
received a larger increase under the pro- 
visions of the 1956 bill than the bene- 
ficiaries of this bill will receive. which 
is 10 percent. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support this legislation, H. R. 607, 
which will grant an additional 10 percent 
to our former employees who are pres- 
ently on the annuity rolls. 

I believe we as Members of the House 
have a very serious responsibility when 
it comes to approaching the legislation 
dealing with our former employees. As 
I stated when we were debating this 
subject on the independent offices ap- 
propriations bill, we as Members of this 
body are trustees of this fund that be- 
longs to the employees of the United 
States both present and past. As a re- 
sult, we have a responsibility to be mighty 
sure that this fund is a sound fund and 
will be able to meet its commitments in 
the future years. 

H. R. 607 provides a 10 percent increase 
for those who were on the retirement 
rolls prior to October 1, 1956. Anyone 
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receiving over $4,104 receives no increase. 
It seems to me that one of the key pro- 
visions of this legislation will be found in 
section 5 on page 6. Under the provisions 
of this bill, anyone who is presently on 
the retirement rolls who has by gainful 
occupation, either by being self-employed 
or otherwise, received $1,200 a year or 
more, does not participate in any increase 
in their annuity under the provisions of 
this act. The reason for that is simply 
this. You cannot justify an increase in 
the annuity over and above that which 
was earned by an employee during his 
time of service except on the basis of 
some reasonable need. The amendment 
to this bill was put on the bill by unani- 
mous agreement of every member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. When this was taken up, no one 
voted against the inclysion of this $1,200 
provision. I might say this bill came out 
of the committee with an almost unani- 
mous vote. I believe there was one mem- 
ber who opposed the enactment of this 
legislation. It seems to me that we can 
do and we are doing a real service for 
our retirees if we pass this legislation. 
There is another provision in the bill 
which says that for the next 3 fiscal 
years the amount of increase under the 
bill can come out of the present retire- 
ment fund. However, after 1960 appro- 
priations will be needed in order to main- 
tain the provisions of this particular bill. 
I urge that we adopt this bill just exactly 
the way it is and I believe, if we do, we 
will be rendering a real service to those 
who are on the retirement rolls at the 
present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill because I am thor- 
oughly convinced that it is a just meas- 
ure, and there is a desperate and urgent 
need for its passage. 

Few bills have come to the floor with 
such strong support. The House Retire- 
ment Subcommittee had before it 141 
bills introduced by individual Members 
to increase annuities of retired employ- 
ees. The great majority of these bills 
provided annuity increases 2 or 3 times 
greater than those reported by our com- 
mittee in H. R. 607. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion these past few days as to whether the 
House should adopt S. 72, the bill passed 
by the other body, in place of the meas- 
ure which is before us today. 

Let me assure you that the subcom- 
mittee worked long and diligently to try 
to write the best possible bill we could. 
The full committee debated the matter 
when the bill came before it, and re- 
ported the subcommittee’s bill with only 
a few changes. 

Our deliberations on this legislation 
disclosed the existence of serious inequi- 
ties and inconsistencies in the amounts 
and relationships of benefits payable 
under the civil service retirement pro- 
gram. This bill is not a cure-all. We 
know that other changes must be made, 
so we asked the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to conduct a study and make an 
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analysis of the present annuity struc- 
ture of the methods of adjusting annui- 
ties and report its recommendations 
back to the committee. 

Meanwhile, however, something must 
be done for the annuitants who retired 
prior to October 1, 1956, and their sur- 
vivors. Their annuities are now too 
meager to provide even the necessities 
of life in view of the constantly rising 
cost of living. We want to put some 
money in their pockets to mees those 
rising costs—to give them more than 
mere promises. And we do not want to 
pass a bill that will be most assuredly 
vetoed by the White House. 

Many people have asked, “What is the 
difference between H. R. 607 and S. 72?” 
One of the major differences is the cost 
itself. S. 72 would cost $86 million the 
first year, or a total of $893 million. The 
bill before you today would cost $58 mil- 
lion the first year, or a total of $552 mil- 
lion. There is also a difference between 
this bill and the Senate measure, in that 
this particular bill provides for a limita- 
tion on earned income of $1,200 a year. 

The bill will benefit some 230,000 re- 
tirees now on the rolls, and some 80,000 
survivors of employees—a total of 
310,000 people. It will also provide an- 
nuities for 26,000 persons whose spouses 
died prior to February 28, 1948. It is es- 
timated it will cost only about $84 mil- 
lion to bring these people under the 
retirement system—or an average of 
about $8 million a year. 

I have never worked on a bill that has 
given me more satisfaction that working 
on this particular measure. There is no 
doubt that the people to whom we are 
giving this assistance need it very badly. 
Twenty years or so ago, when a great 
many of them took out retirement, they 
thought they were making provision for 
a substantial part of their retirement 
needs. But the 100-cent dollars they 
fed into the civil service retirement 
fund are now coming back to them as 
49-cent dollars, and they simply cannot 
make them stretch. 

One of their big problems is medical 
expenses—that financial bugaboo of 
middle age and beyond. As one retiree 
put it, the doctor who used to make a 
house call for $2.50 now charges $10— 
and she needs more house calls these 
days. Prescriptions cost 2 or 3 times 
what they did, and as for hospital costs— 
well they are up almost 200 percent over 
1939. 

Clothes wear out and have to be re- 
placed, and they are far more expensive 
than they were. One retiree told me 
that the shoes she purchased regularly 
for years at $6.50 per pair now cost $22. 
A retired couple say that the taxes and 
upkeep on the house they worked for 
years to buy as a retirement home have 
gone up so much that they have to rent 
it and live in a trailer to make ends meet. 

But I do not have to tell you Members 
how hard hit the retirees are—your own 
mail tells you every day. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 607 provides only 
a 10 percent increase, subject to condi- 
tions and limitations. I realize it will 
by no means make up to annuitants the 
rise in the cost of living since most of 
them took out their annuities. But it 
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will help to pay some of their bills—or 
will buy an extra sack of groceries or two. 

Since no annuity will be increased to 
an amount in excess of $4,104 by this 
legislation, and it will not go to any- 
one who earns more than $1,200 a year, 
I feel that it does what we set out to do— 
to give relief to those who have the 
smallest annuities and little outside 
earned income. 

The author of the bill, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis], called your 
attention to the fact that in the past 2 
years the cost of living has risen 7 per- 
cent, and that prior to that time it had 
risen more than that. Passage of the 
bill is needed to put adequate food on the 
table of may of the retirees who will 
benefit by it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. I 
think it would be more accurate to state 
that I rise in support of the general in- 
tent and general objective of this legis- 
lation. I feel that the bill as presently 
written is somewhat meager. Certainly 
it is a compromise of the approximately 
160 bills that were introduced and con- 
sidered by the committee. I think we 
can all agree to the fact that there is no 
group of our citizens who are more seri- 
ously affected by inflation and the in- 
creased cost of living than our senior 
citizens who are in their declining years, 
no longer physically able to maintain 
gainful employment and are dependent 
upon either fixed annuities or insurance 
policies or savings for their existence. 
We have recognized the problem of in- 
flation and increased cost of living to a 
certain extent among all other groups 
for whom we are responsible. We have 
@ reasonable bill pending now to in- 
crease the salaries of all active Federal 
employees; and, as you know, we not 
only recognized that it was desirable and 
fair to increase the salaries of military 
personnel, but necessary in order to 
maintain an adequate Defense Establish- 
ment. 

If we had recognized the problem of 
inflation to the annuitants each time we 
acted upon salary increases for active 
employees, we would not be concerned 
with this problem now. We do it for a 
number of other groups, for instance, for 
the District of Columbia policemen and 
firemen. It is in the statute that when- 
ever we grant an increase to active police 
and firemen we automatically grant the 
same percentage of increase to those on 
retirement. 

I believe it has been a matter of cus- 
tom that whenever we grant an increase 
for the active military personnel we also 
grant the same general percentage of in- 
crease for those on the retired rolls, but 
somehow or other we have always failed 
to do so when we grant an increase to ac- 
tive Federal employees, and it has neces- 
sitated its coming up in separate leg- 
islation for these people who have no 
other place to go but to Congress. Yet 
each time we get involved in argument 
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and confusion over the justification for 
an increase in these annuities. 

Actually, we have granted some mod- 
est increases for these annuitants over 
a period of years, but it certainly does 
not place them in the same ratio of 
spending power that they woulc have 
had, had similar provisions been made 
for them each time we increased the sal- 
aries of the active employees. 

For example, take a GS-4 with 30 
years of service who retired 10 years 
ago. He would have received as an ac- 
tive employee approximately $2,770. 
Today he is receiving approximately $100 
a month annuity. If that same GS-4 
were retired today with 30 years of 
service, under the retirement policy we 
adopted in 1956 he would receive over 
twice that amount. 

I said a moment ago that there is 
enough interest and concern with this 
problem among the membership of this 
Congress that between 150 and 160 of 
us have introduced legislation providing 
for a substantially greater amount than 
is provided in this bill. 

The other body has passed a bill, S. 72, 
which would grant a little less than we 
ask for in the 150 or 160 bills, but I think 
it would be a better compromise than 
what is contained in this bill, H. R. 607, 
in that it would grant a 20-percent in- 
crease on the first $1,500 of annuity and 
10-percent on all over that amount to 
a total of $600, whereas in this bill we 
grant an increase of 10-percent across 
the board with a maximum annuity of 
$4,104, which in the final analysis ac- 
tually amounts to a ceiling of $350 or 
$375. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. HYDE. I would like to congratu- 
late the gentleman on his statement and 
am really glad he made the remarks he 
did with respect to Senate bill S. 72. I 
think that bill has many features that 
are preferable to this one. I congratu- 
late the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. I was very much inter- 
ested in what the gentleman had to say 
with regard to S. 72. I certainly com- 
mend him for his interest in retired Fed- 
eral employees, an interest which I 
share. I was wondering if the gentle- 
man had in mind offering as an amend- 
ment the provisions of S. 72. 

Mr. BROYHILL. At the proper time I 
intend to offer an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the text of S. 72. If we adopted 
the Senate bill as an amendment it 
would obviate the necessity of going to 
conference with the other body, and it 
would then be possible to grant our an- 
nuitants a larger increase. 

Mr. PELLY. I am very glad to hear 
the gentleman is contemplating such a 
move. I will be very glad to support it. 

Mr. RD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I. too, would like to 
join my colleague from Virginia and 
join in his statement and the stand he 
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has taken with regard to S. 72. I am 
fully in accord with his statement. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out before, 
the major difference between the two 
bills is 20 percent on the first $1,500 and 
10 percent on all over that amount for 
a maximum of $600 in the Senate bill, 
and in this bill a 10-percent across-the- 
board increase with a ceiling somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $375. This $4,104 
ceiling, I think, does discriminate against 
the employees who contributed a greater 
portion of their working years to the 
Federal Government. An employee can- 
not get an annuity in excess of $4,104 un- 
less he did contribute somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 20 to 25 or 30 years of 
service. To keep this limitation does 
favor those who contributed less of their 
working years to the Government and 
penalizes those who contributed the 
greatest portion. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what was the exact thinking 
for this conclusion? Why was this pro- 
vision inserted? There must have been 
some justification for it. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Ican answer that in 
somewhat of a facetious tone. They 
must have considered the annuitants who 
were making $4,104 or over as fat cats 
and are not affected by the increase in 
cost of living. The position was taken 
they did not need a cost of living increase. 
But this is a moral obligation that the 
Congress has to former employees of the 
Federal Government to compensate them 
for the increase in the cost of living and 
the inflation that has cut down the pur- 
chasing power of the annuitants. 

Mr, HARVEY. Is it not the philosophy 
of the retirement system that you are 
supposed to get back in proportion to 
what you paidin? This is not a welfare 
program in that sense at all, is it? 

Mr. BROYHILL. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. However, we do rec- 
ognize the plight of the lower annuitant, 
the annuitant receiving a lesser amount 
but, by the same token, the annuitant 
that is receiving the lesser amount did 
contribute less money to the retirement 
fund as well as in many cases less num- 
ber of years’ service. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL, i yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. It was generally 
understood from the witnesses who ap- 
peared before our committee in support 
of the legislation that most of the case 
was based on the fact those who were 
receiving less annuity needed more cost 
of living dollars today: That is the rea- 
son for the limitation. I might say this 
is not new. It has been in previous in- 
creases in annuities. The only possibil- 
ity I can see where you could justify an 
increase in an annuity over and above is 
time of service. Actually these figures, to 
make this actuarily sound, are based on 
what he receives when he works. His 
annuity is based on that contribution. 
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When you increase it over and above that 
you have to increase it on the basis of 
need. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I sympathize with 
the gentleman from Michigan and the 
plight of the lower annuitants but, still, 
we have the same percentage of moral 
obligation to those employees who con- 
tributed a larger amount and spent a 
larger number of years in the service of 
the Federal Government. We have the 
same proportion of responsibility to them 
as we do to those who spent a less amount 
in the Government. 

I would like to repeat that we have here 
what I feel is a moral obligation to those 
people who have given the greater part 
of their lives to the service of the Federal 
Government. I do not believe there is 
any Member of this body who would like 
to have these people spend their declin- 
ing years in deprivation and poverty and 
have to depend on charity for a liveli- 
hood. 

There has been reference to the al- 
leged large actuarial deficiency and to 
the unfunded liability of the retire- 
ment fund and to the financing of the 
fund on the normal cost, plus interest 
on the deficiency basis. Apparently he 
assumes that the method established by 
Congress of financing the fund is on a 
normal cost, plus interest on the de- 
ficiency basis. He is entirely wrong in 
that assumption. His conclusions and 
statements are based upon an incorrect 
assumption and, therefore, are worthy 
of slight consideration. 

The normal cost, plus interest on the 
deficiency method of financing has never 
been established by Congress and de- 
spite the repeated recommendations of 
the actuaries over many years in favor 
of fully funded or normal cost, plus in- 
terest on the deficiency basis, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Congress 
have consistently and repeatedly disre- 
garded such recommendations. They 
have never appropriated one dollar for 
interest on the deficiency. Instead the 
Congress has consistently insisted upon 
financing the fund on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The latest action of Congress in 
following the established pay-as-you-go 
precedent was during the ist session of 
the 85th Congress when we failed to ap- 
propriate an item of $550,000,000 for in- 
terest on the deficiency which the ac- 
tuaries recommended. 

That the pay-as-you-go policy estab- 
lished by Congress showed good business 
judgment in the past by the Members 
of Congress is evidenced by the success- 
ful operation of the fund over a period 
of 37 years during which the fund grew 
from zero in 1920 to over $7,800 million 
at the present time. This was accom- 
plished despite the fact that the fund 
was started with extremely large liabili- 
ties due one, to retiring thousands of 
employees on annuities in 1920 who had 
never paid one dollar into the fund; and 
two, to the free time allowed to future 
retirees because all Government service 
previous to 1920, and all military service 
at any time, was included in the com- 
putation of their annuities upon retire- 
ment. In addition the Congress has on 
several occasions made deserved and 
liberal adjustments in the formula for 
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computing the annuities. Consequently 
the liabilities of the fund do exceed its 
assets and thus there is a so-called un- 
funded liability. However, as explained 
by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, in a recent statement to the 
House Appropriations Committee, it is 
entirely unnecessary for the Government 
to finance the fund on a funded basis 
or on a normal cost, plus interest on the 
deficiency basis. 

He said: 

To imply that because it is not fully 
funded, the retirement fund is being some- 
how mismanaged and that it is bankrupt is 
to call into question the full faith and credit 
of the United States Government. The Re- 
tirement Act promises to make certain pay- 
ments under specified conditions, and regard- 
less of the size of the balance in the retire- 
ment fund at any particular time, these 
benefits will be paid because the promise to 
do so is backed by the full faith and credit 
of the Government. There are no conditions 
attached. It is a perfectly open and straight- 
forward obligation. 

While there are very strong reasons for 
full funding of private pension plans, these 
reasons do not apply in the case of the civil- 
service retirement system. The most impor- 
tant reason for full funding of private plans 
is to assure employees that they will receive 
the benefits they have earned even though 
the employer may go out of business. We 
have never thought it necessary to make pro- 
visions for the Federal Government going out 
of business. 


The so-called unfunded liability was 
22 times the assets of the fund in 1921 
and all annuities were promptly paid on 
the due dates. It was reduced to 5 times 
the assets by 1940 and by 1958 it has been 
reduced to 244 times the assets. Under 
the provisions of Public Law 854 of the 
84th Congress, which most of you voted 
for making it mandatory for the Govern- 
ment to annually match the contribu- 
tions of the employees and with the fund 
earning interest on the balance in the 
fund we have an assured income on the 
pay-as-you-go basis which will permit 
us to pay all annuities on the due day 
for an extremely long time—at least 35 
years—without an additional appropria- 
tion, and if the interest rate on the bal- 
ance is increased to a fair rate of about 
3144 percent we will be able to pay all 
annuities at all future times without an 
appropriation for interest on the de- 
ficiency and eventually the so-called un- 
funded liability will disappear. In plain 
words, the fund will then be financed 
into perpetuity. 

Considering this encouraging situa- 
tion, should we not pass this bill which 
will provide a decent American standard 
of living for the present retirees who have 
been “hit below the belt” by inflation? 
This bill will not require an increase in 
income taxes. It will withdraw only 
about $80 million from the retirement 
fund in 1959 and only about $70 million 
in 1960. Certainly this moderate 
amount will not place the fund, now at 
$7,800,000,000 in a precarious condition 
or jeopardize the annuities which will be 
due future retirees. 

If in 1961 we feel that a special appro- 
priation is advisable to finance these in- 
creases we can then appropriate the 
necessary funds. In the meantime let us 
pass this bill and now give the deserving 
aged, the sick and disabled retirees the 
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moderate increase the bill provides so 
they can face the rapidly increasing cost 
of medical care, of groceries, and of 
other absolute necessities. We voted 
last week on a military pay bill which 
will give all retirees in the military serv- 
ice an increase in their pensions. We 
voted the week before to give the widows 
of lighthouse keepers a substantial and 
deserved increase. Having set a pre- 
cedent by voting increases to these two 
groups, we should not discriminate 
against the civil-service retirees who 
loyally devoted the best part of their 
adult lives serving their Government. 
We should vote them a substantial in- 
crease today. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill which I think 
is one of the most meritorious bills this 
Congress will act on during the present 
session. 

Mr. Chairman, I especially want to 
compliment the gentlewoman from 
Idaho and the members of the subcom- 
mittee for doing a thorough and an out- 
standing job on this. They came up 
with a unanimous report on a bill that 
was brought before the full committee. 
The full committee passed it practically 
unanimously, with only one dissenting 
vote in the full committee. They spent 
a lot of time going over this bill. They 
did it in a very thorough way and I 
think they have come up with a good 
sound bill. 

When you consider these people who 
do not have many years to live and who 
have really been the forgotten people of 
this country when it came to increased 
living costs—and many of them have 
had to struggle—this bill will correct a 
lot of inequities. Not only will it give 
those people something to look forward to 
in the future but, also, it will help them 
as soon as this bill becomes law. I think 
that it is the responsibility of this Con- 
gress to put this legislation into effect. 
The other body has just passed a simi- 
lar bill which is more liberal. I can as- 
sure you that if we pass this bill we will 
certainly be doing justice—justice that 
is long overdue—for the retired Federal 
employees who do not have many more 
years to live. 

I think that this country of ours owes 
it to all of our people who served their 
country faithfully, to see to it that when 
they retire they will have retirement in- 
comes which take into consideration the 
cost of living. Although this bill does 
not completely bring their incomes up 
to the increased cost of living, yet it will 
be a big help to all of them. 

Again, I want to compliment the sub- 
committee and the full committee on the 
great job that they have done, and I urge 
favorable action on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced the first 
bill, H. R. 4, in the 85th Congress, to 
increase civil service retirement annui- 
ties. Personally, I felt then, as I feel 
now, that an increase considerably 
greater than the one provided in H. R. 
607 is fully justified, and my bill would 
have provided such a larger increase. 
However, in a spirit of compromise and 
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in order to reach agreement on a bill 
that can be approved promptly I strongly 
endorse the bill which has been worked 
out with such great care by. our com- 
mittee and reported to the House. 

The subcommittee to which this legis- 
lation was referred held complete hear- 
ings. Over 100 individuals appeared in 
person or presented statements. All with 
the exception of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Bureau of the Budget 
representatives strongly favored retire- 
ment annuity increases. 

This annuity increase is not only ur- 
gently needed; it is moderate, fair, and 
reasonable. It will help those who most 
need the increases—those who are eking 
out a bare existence on very small an- 
nuities and who must have added in- 
comes to cope with the continued upward 
spiral in the cost of living. I might point 
out that the Consumer Price Index has 
gone up faster and farther since the last 
annuity increase in 1955—less than 3 
years—than it rose in the 3-year 
period prior to the 1955 increase. We 
granted a 12 percent increase on the 
small annuities in 1955. Certainly, with 
the accelerated rise in cost of living since 
that time we should do no less now. 

The benefits of this bill will inure pri- 
marily to annuitants and survivors who 
face the greatest need and whose in- 
comes have become inadequate to main- 
tain the decent standard of living to 
which I think we all agree our retired 
employees are entitled. Relief of hard- 
ships in these cases is a moral obligation 
of the Government. These people, on 
small fixed incomes, are the real victims 
of inflation. This Congress is their only 
source of relief. 

I should like to point out one other 
pertinent matter: The Civil Service 
Commission, in its report on the pending 
annuity increase bills, quoted with ap- 
proval the following statement from the 
fifth report of the Committee on Retire- 
ment Policy for Federal Personnel: 

The problem of adjusting the annuity 
benefits of retired employees and of the 
survivors of former employees is one which 
must be resolved from time to time as cir- 
cumstances require, e. g., a substantial in- 
crease in the cost of living. The committee 
believes that it is incumbent on the Congress 
when adjusting the current pay of Govern- 
ment employees, or when liberalizing the 
benefit formula for future annuitants, to 
reexamine the benefits paid to annuitants 


already on the rolls with a view to adjusting 
their annuities as warranted, 


The Civil Service Commission report 
goes on to say: 

These are the guidelines not only of the 
present commission but are the concepts 
followed by the preceding commission from 
the time the principles were laid down by 
the Committee on Retirement Policy in 1954. 


The commission is to be highly com- 
mended on this position in connection 
with one of the most serious problems 
now facing the Congress, that is, an ad- 
justment in the retirement income of 
our former Federal employees. As I in- 
dicated before, the cost of living has 
risen very rapidly over the past 8 months 
and from all indications will continue to 
rise. Every such increase cuts drastic- 
ally into the assets of the retired em- 
ployees. It affects them far more than 
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it does other types of income groups 
because a larger portion of their income 
must be expended for the bare neces- 
sities of life. On this basis alone, im- 
mediate consideration must be given to 
an increase in their annuities if they are 
to maintain even an absolute minimum 
standard of living. 

This bill also provides for annuities for 
the unmarried widows and widowers of 
employees who died prior to February 29, 
1948. This annuity is 50 percent of that 
which their husbands would have re- 
ceived had they been retired. It is, how- 
ever, limited to a maximum of $750.00 
a year. This annuity will also expire 
if the survivor remarries. 

I earnestly believe that this is one of 
the most meritorious bills that we will 
have an opportunity to consider in this 
Congress and that it will have the over- 
whelming support of the membership. 
I strongly urge approval of the bill as 
reported by our committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like, first of all, to commend the 
members of the subcommittee, and on 
the minority side of the subcommittee 
in particular the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CEDERBERG] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Dennison] for the very 
conscientious and excellent work they 
have done on this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H. R. 607. In at least two respects this 
legislation is addressed to correcting 
wrongs inflicted upon retired employees 
of the Federal Government. First of 
all, in increasing the retirement bene- 
fits, the bill recognizes and undertakes 
to offset the thievery of inflation, whose 
worst effects are on those persons on 
fixed incomes, particularly those on 
Government pensions. In the second 
place, in section 4 of the bill Congress 
seeks to impose fiscal responsibility on 
itself by specifying that annuities and 
increases in annuities shall terminate in 
any fiscal year starting with the fiscal 
year 1961 in which the Congress does 
not appropriate funds to meet the cost 
of the annuities or the increases in an- 
nuities for those years. In both respects 
it seems to me we are acting respon- 
sibly to meet the obligations, the moral 
obligations, that we have to the Govern- 
ment employees and retirees. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, most 
of our attention in recent months has 
been directed at the figures on mounting 
unemployment. Another set of figures, 
equally menacing to our well-being, has 
been given much less attention. I refer 
to the figures on the mounting sky-high 
cost of living. They have been mounting 
steadily for years; month after month 
new record levels are established, even 
when, as now, we are in the midst of a 
deep recession. 

The legislation now before us would 
provide some small measure of relief at 
this time for the desperate plight of 
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retired Federal employees whose pre- 
inflation annuities force them in most 
cases to live below decent minimum 
standards. Two years ago we put 
through a considerable improvement in 
the Federal Civil Service retirement pro- 
gram, but nothing was done for those 
already retired. Their plight was seri- 
ous even then. It is now, as I said, 
desperate. 

Certainly we do not have to have any 
extended debate on the merits of this 
legislation now before us today. Anyone 
who ever shops in a grocery store, or 
pays a milk bill, or pays rent, knows 
what has happened to living costs, and 
should know what this means to per- 
sons living on fixed incomes. The re- 
tired annuitant is backed against the 
wall. Action is long overdue. The need 
is terribly urgent. 

I am not at all satisfied with the bill 
which came from the House committee, 
even though I know my good friend, 
Congresswoman Prost, did her very best 
on this as chairman of the subcommittee. 
Anything we get through here for the 
retired employees will be largely as a 
result of her conscientious, humane, and 
dedicated work. But let no one think 
this bill is generous. Far from it. 

I will support substituting the Senate 
bill for this one or, failing that, any 
amendments to improve this one. 

But we must act immediately to get 
some relief to these faithful employees 
who gave lifetimes of service to the peo- 
ple and Government of the United States 
and now suffer terribly from the fixed 
nature of their inadequate annuities 
while living costs rise and rise again, 
like multistaged rockets aimed at outer 
space, 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. DENNISON], 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee which 
considered this bill, first permit me to 
compliment the chairman, the gentle- 
woman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost], for 
the very fair and the very courteous 
and efficient manner in which she con- 
ducted the hearings. And, I would also 
like to compliment the other members 
of the subcommittee as well as the mem- 
bers of the full committee. It has been 
my pleasure to serve on both commit- 
tees. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, as the gentle- 
woman has pointed out, has the support 
of considerably over 100 Congressmen 
who testified, and it has the near unan- 
imous support of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. It also 
has my support. The purpose of the bill 
is to acknowledge the plight of Govern- 
ment workers who retired prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1956. That was the effective date 
of the Public Law 854 of the 84th Con- 
gress providing for increases in retire- 
ment benefits. This bill, briefly, has three 
principles behind it. First, the bill rec- 
ognizes the debilitating effect of infia- 
tion on our older citizens who have fixed 
incomes. Secondly, the bill recognizes 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to take care of those who 
have devoted their fruitful years to 
Government service. This is a responsi- 
bility that Congress has obviously rec- 
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ognized in the past by granting similar 
increases as the occasion arose. And 
thirdly, the bill recognizes to some extent 
that the increased costs of these annuity 
benefits must be borne by the taxpayers 
themselves from appropriations after 
1960 rather than from the annuitants 
who are now contributing and have con- 
tributed to the fund. 

I should like to say a word or two 
of warning about this bill. As has been 
stated the bill itself is not perfect. It 
represents a compromise. It represents 
an attempt to bring relief to those who 
are in need. But I think it would be 
well for us to consider some of the 
things that the bill does not do so that 
perhaps Congress and the proper com- 
mittee can at the appropriate time con- 
sider some of the other phases of this 
particular problem. 

In the first place increases in annui- 
ties in many cases in the past have ex- 
ceeded the cost of living. For example, 
take a person who retired as a GS-4 
with 30 years of service in March of 
1948. The cost of living since March 
1948, has increased 22.1 percent. His 
annuity to date, exclusive of this bill 
has increased 35.2 percent. 

Take a postal clerk or carrier with 30 
years of service who retired in March of 
1948. The cost of living increased 22.1 
percent. The annuity increased 35.2 
percent. I might point out that the cost 
of living, according to figures which I 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics this morning, increased from 
March of 1939 to January of 1953 by 
75.2 percent, and since that time by 7.4 
percent. 

A second warning we should point out 
in connection with this bill is that the 
greatest need for benefits or for money 
to retired employees occurs among those 
who have served the shortest time in the 
Federal service. The Civil Service Com- 
mission submitted a report to the com- 
mittee during the hearings and we dis- 
covered that 40 percent of the annui- 
tants on the rolls as of June 30, 1956, 
had had 19 or less years of service, and 
their monthly average annuity was $100 
or less. 

Secondly, there are certain inequities 
that will result from the passage of this 
bill. I should like to point out that an 
annuitant in GS-4 with 20 years of 
service who retired in April of 1948 will 
under this bill receive, having had a 
5-year average salary of $2,478, a monthly 
annuity of $128. The same person in the 
same job today who retires at a 5-year 
average salary of $3,808 will only receive 
$118 in annuity. For 25 years of service 
a man who retired in April of 1948 will 
receive $157 and one who retired in De- 
cember of 1957 will receive $149. 

Thirdly, it appears that in the past 
there have been increases given to an- 
nuitants substantially at the same time 
that increases in postal pay or classified 
pay have been granted. There has been 
no attempt to integrate the increases in 
annuities with the increases in salaries. 
I would direct the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the fact that I have 
introduced a bill, H. R. 11380, which will 
attempt to take care of the inequities of 
which I have spoken and which will at- 
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tempt to correlate future annuity in- 
creases with salary increases. 

Mention has been made of the funding 
of the liability under this bill. I am 
glad to see that the bill has made pro- 
vision for the payment of the increased 
expense to the Federal Government by 
appropriation after 1960. It was un- 
fortunate that it was not seen advisable 
to provide for immediate appropriation 
of the necessary funds for the benefits 
to be granted. 

Further, I think there ought to be a 
permanent program which will recognize 
the service of Government employees 
and recognize their need. This means 
considering other income from gainful 
employment. As the gentleman from 
Michigan has pointed out, there is pro- 
vision in this bill that the increase shall 
not be applicable where a person has 
gainful employment exceeding $1,200, 
but in a report which was issued by the 
Civil Service Commission today in re- 
sponse to the request of the committee 
there are other sources of income which 
might well be taken into consideration. 

For example, it was developed on a 
survey at the request of the committee 
that 26 percent of the present annui- 
tants receive income from social security 
as well as from the Government retire- 
mentfund. Seven-tenths of 1 percent of 
the annuitants receive income from rail- 
road retirement, 1.7 percent receive in- 
come from military retirement pay, 8.3 
percent receive income from veterans’ 
pensions or compensation, nine-tenths of 
1 percent receive other monthly Federal 
benefits, 23.8 percent receive either wages 
or income from self-employment, and 
31.6 percent receive income from other 
sources. 

I think that these are items which 
might well be considered in the future 
when considering this type of legislation. 
I think we should do so on the assump- 
tion that most of the people in this 
country would prefer to work than re- 
ceive any kind of gratuitous handout. 

Lastly, I think we must recognize that 
ultimately this is an obligation of the 
taxpayers of the country and not of the 
other persons who are now employed in 
the civil service. 

These are matters which we should 
think over well in considering this im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNISON. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman on the fine state- 
ment he has made in regard to this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. DENNISON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I have 
one primary thing to say today, and 
that is that this legislation is overdue. 
When the committee reported the bill 
out last year, it should have been adopted 
at that time. 

As we all know, the situation in our 
country today, with unemployment, and 
so forth, being what it is, the retirees as 
such should have been paid higher an- 
nuities prior to this time; that is, the 
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amount they were entitled to and the 
amount or value Congress has definitely 
assured them that upon retirement they 
will receive. 

We as Members of Congress have & 
responsibility to thatextent. I commend 
the gentlewoman from Idaho and the 
other members of the subcommittee in 
reporting out this bill. In regard to the 
matter that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia mentioned about striking out all 
after the enacting clause cnd inserting 
the provisions of the Senate bill, S. 72, I 
would like to make this comment. I 
have compared the two bills. The Sen- 
ate bill, S. 72, is more liberal. I think it 
has many features that are splendid. 
But, I think the House should reject the 
amendment and accept the House bill, 
H. R. 607, as it stands so that in confer- 
ence we may take the desirable features 
of the Senate bill, S. 72, and incorporate 
them into the House bill, H. R. 607. 
Both bills have meritorious features and 
by a combination of both, we can have 
the best legislation possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H. R. 607, 
recognizing that although in its present 
form it is not the compiete answer to the 
problem of our senior retired civil ser- 
vants, nevertheless, it does provide a 
measure of financial relief which is long 
overdue. 

Mr. Speaker, some people feel that an- 
nuities should not be increased because 
many of the people now on annuity draw 
social-security benefits or are gainfully 
employed in full or part-time jobs. I 
have been sitting in the House Post Office 
Committee during the hearings on postal 
pay and I have heard how postal em- 
ployees are also occupied in two or even 
three jobs. One of the reasons why I 
want so dearly to secure a pay adjust- 
ment for postal employees is that we 
could then end the moonlighting which 
is now going on. 

It is completely improper to point to 
the outside income which annuitants 
may be receiving when their retirement 
is too low. It is wrong to have a means 
test to determine whether or not an in- 
crease in annuities is justified. An in- 
crease in retirement pay should reduce 
the number of people who are forced to 
supplement their incomes by working 
even though they are retired. The fact 
that these people are working should not 
be used as an excuse to withhold proper 
annuity adjustment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am the sponsor of 
H. R. 754, which is identical to H. R. 607 
as originally introduced. I am also the 
sponsor of H. R. 749, which would pro- 
vide that the Civil Service Commission 
shall engage “a private, reputable, and 
recognized actuarial firm to make a full 
study of the retirement fund and to pub- 
lish its findings annually.” It is high 
time, Mr. Chairman, that we dispel all 
the controversy about whether or not 
the retirement fund is solvent. 

The results of a study are being ad- 
vanced here this afternoon to show that 
outside employment makes it unneces- 
sary for annuitants to have their retire- 
ment incomes raised. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and other sources are 
also being cited as authorities for a 
highly insolvent retirement fund. 
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I believe that the increases in the 
annuities of those now retired properly 
should be financed from the General 
Treasury. At the same time I reject the 
arguments that the retirement fund is 
unsound. My rejection is based on the 
fact that no one seems really to know the 
state of the fund. Consequently, unless 
and until a reputable and recognized 
actuarial firm makes a full study and 
reports on that study, we should look at 
the claims of insolvency with careful 
scrutiny. 

More appropriate, it seems to me, than 
the number of people who are engaged 
in outside employment even though re- 
tired is the amount of annuity being re- 
ceived by retired civil servants. There 
are 250,000 former Federal employees on 
the retirement rolls. We are told in the 
study of the Civil Service Commission 
that 23.8 percent of that number is gain- 
fully employed. Fifty thousand of the 
250,000 retired civil employees receive 
annuities of less than 850 a month. An- 
other 50,000 receive between $50 and $100 
a month. This is a total of 100,000 re- 
tired civil servants who receive $100 a 
month or less. That figure is over one- 
third of the total number of persons re- 
tired. Certainly it would seem to me 
that if anyone is going to survive on that 
amount of money he would have to have 
a job. So the surprising thing should 
be not that 24 percent are engaged in 
outside employment, but that the figure 
is not much higher. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the House to act 
favorably on H. R. €07 without amend- 
ments so as to make it less apt to be 
vetoed by the President. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending legislation. I 
would like to commend the gentlewoman 
from Idaho [Mrs. Prost] and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who worked so 
long and diligently on this legislation. I 
was one of those who had introduced 
individual bills upon this subject. The 
subcommittee was very kind to all of us 
and gave us an opportunity to be heard 
on this problem. Everyone in the House 
recognizes that the Federal civilian em- 
ployees who are retired are now caught 
in a serious squeeze between the in- 
creased cost of living and the fact that 
their income from annuities remains the 
same. I think this legislation is a proper 
method to recognize that squeeze and 
to recognize the moral responsibility that 
we, in the Federal Government, have to 
continue to keep in mind those retired 
Government employees and the long and 
diligent and faithful service they rend- 
ered to the Government. I am par- 
ticularly happy that this bill recognizes 
that widows of employees who retired 
prior to February 29, 1948, should be 
given recognition and that they are en- 
titled to receive an annuity. Up to this 
time, such widows have not been receiv- 
ing such annuities and many of them 
probably are in the most difficult finan- 
cial situation of any single group to- 
wards which the Government has recog- 
nized its responsibility. They may not be 
humerous, but each individual widow 
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deserves recognition, and I am glad that 
we are giving such recognition in this 
bill. I also feel that the many em- 
ployees who have retired prior to October 
1, 1956, realize that at the time we passed 
the bill epplicable to employees who re- 
tired after October 1, 1956, we recognized 
the need to give more liberal annuities 
to retired civilian employees. I am 
glad that today we are going back and 
recognizing that there is a discrepancy 
with respect to those who retired earlier 
than that time, and that we are endeav- 
oring to do something to correct that 
discrepancy by increasing their retire- 
ment annuities. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that 
the bill is before us today, and I hope we 
enact it speedily so that the conference 
committee can proceed to iron out the 
differences between this bill and the 
measure passed by the other body, and so 
that we can get this bill to the President 
for his signature. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. This bill does not in- 
crease the annuities at a greater rate 
than the cost of living has gone up; is 
that not a fact? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Certainly from the 
time that many of these employees re- 
tired, the cost of living has gone up 
rapidly, and more rapidly than any an- 
nuity increase that they have received. 

Mr. DIXON. And these fine people 
deserve this money in every way; do 
they not? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I certainly share the 
gentleman’s views on that. 

Mr. DIXON. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman. I support this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to congratulate the 
subcommittee that brought this bill be- 
fore the House, particularly its chair- 
man, Mrs. Prost, for the fine work they 
have done. It is a vexatious problem. 
There is no question but that there is 
a pressing need for this legislation. 
There is no question but that we have 
a moral responsibility toward the indi- 
vidual retirees now on the rolls. 

I am not satisfied with the bill, but I 
am willing to accept it as a compromise, 
as the best thing that we can get, but 
I hope that some day we will be able to 
devise a realistic formula in dealing 
with retired people so that their retire- 
ment pay can be kept some place with- 
in true proportion to the cost of living. 
When many of these people were active 
in Government, the cost of the dollar 
was much higher than it is today. The 
salaries they received for the job they 
were doing were correspondingly lower, 
dollarwise. We denied them a certain 
portion of that salary, and put it into a 
retirement fund, but we based the re- 
tirement on the salary that they earned 
at the time of their retirement, which is 
today quite unrealistic. We did not 
do that with the armed services people 
until this year. We always based their 
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retirement on the basis of the current 
pay for the officer or enlisted man in the 
service, which is to my mind a better way 
of doing it. The man who had 6 per- 
cent of his salary at $2,000 a year taken 
out for retirement was denied the right 
to buy a certain number of loaves of 
bread. Today, with his retirement 
based on that $2,000, the money that was 
taken out will buy only half as many 
loaves of bread. The buying power of 
the dollar is down. 

These people need this increase. 
Many of them are barely making ends 
meet, eking out an existence on their 
present retirement. I am somewhat 
familiar with the problem. In Cali- 
fornia it is quite acute, because we have 
over 10 percent of all the retired civil 
employees of the Federal Government 
living in California, when there is 
slightly over 8 percent in New York and 
6% percent in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
T yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, there is 
little new that can be said about this 
legislation after it has been debated for 
an hour, more particularly so by a Mem- 
ber who is not a member of the Post 
Office Civil Service Committee. Not- 
withstanding that, I would like to make 
three brief points. 

First, I had a similar bill introduced, 
H. R. 2388, which was identical with S. 
72, that was passed by the other body. 
In its good judgment the House com- 
mittee has decided to make some 
changes that must be, of course, accept- 
able to me. It seems to me we are not 
being realistic if in 1956 we said civil- 
service employees who were retiring 
from that date on were in need of a 
certain annuity to maintain a reason- 
able standard of living, and yet we com- 
pletely ignored those who had retired 
previous to that time. It would be an 
illusion to take a position like that and 
feel that we had completed our respon- 
sibility to those persons who had dedi- 
cated their lives to long public service. 

Another point I would like to mention 
is this: 

This group for whom we are legislat- 
ing today has a lesser opportunity to sup- 
plement income than any other group 
of retired Federal employees. They are 
the group of older retired employees and, 
therefore, find it more difficult to find 
supplementary employment with which 
to meet the increased cost of living. 

Another point we must keep in mind 
certainly is the fact that if these retired 
employees, whose money was withheld, 
could have invested it at the time, and 
we must give them credit for being finan- 
cially responsible people, invested it in 
anymost anything, no matter what it was 
except blue sky stock, there would have 
been a sizable increase in its value today. 
What we did, however, was to withhold 
and impound their dollars so they could 
not use them. What we are saying to 
them today is that they did not get the 
benefit of the increase in value of any- 
thing material, yet they must continue 
to survive on the same number of dol- 
lars regardless of what they will buy, 
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that they anticipated under a substan- 
tially lower cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly this is mer- 
itorous legislation and should be passed 
by the House. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take the time of this Commit- 
tee to discuss this bill. Just about every 
possible argument for the passage of this 
bill has already been advanced. To re- 
peat those arguments would only con- 
sume time. I should simply like to say 
that this legislation is needed. I strongly 
support it and urge the House to enact it 
speedily. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hype]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, over the 
past year, the cost of living has increased 
by another 3 percent. Despite the cur- 
rent economic recession, consumers’ 
prices keep going up. The administra- 
tion has conducted a valiant and effective 
battle against the pressures of inflation, 
but despite the administration’s efforts 
prices are continuing to go up. In the 
last 5 years, prices have risen by 7 per- 
cent and during the past decade the 
total rise in Consumer Price Index has 
been almost 20 percent. 

In this struggle against the ravages of 
inflation, the retired employee and his 
survivors who live on a pension have been 
the most tragic victims. The ever-in- 
creasing productivity of the free Ameri- 
can enterprise system makes it possible 
for most groups in the population not 
only to receive increased income to com- 
pensate for the rise in cost of living, but 
also for the rise in productivity. Next 
to the million and a half classified and 
postal employees who have not received 
any increase during the past 3 years, 
the retired employees have been the most 
serious victims of inflation. 

Particularly unfortunate is the posi- 
tion of the Federal employee who has re- 
tired prior to October 1956. Not only is 
he a victim of inflation, but it was not 
until that time that we enacted, under 
the leadership of this administration, a 
decent civil-service retirement system. 
The Federal employee who retired be- 
fore last October 1956 is, therefore, a vic- 
tim of a far from generous retirement 
system as well as from inflation. 

Let me illustrate these statistics in 
terms of an individual. A GS-4 who re- 
tired 10 years ago with the highest pay 
of $2,770 a year after 30 years of service 
receives today less than $100 a month, 
but an employee doing similar work in 
the same grade retiring today under the 
new Federal retirement policies would 
receive almost double that amount. 

About a third of the annuitants re- 
ceive an income of less than $1,000 a 
year and the median annual rate of the 
annuity of Federal employees is close 
to $1,600 a year. This means that the 
living standard of half the retired Fed- 
eral employees is equivalent to that re- 
ceived by a worker earning 75 cents an 
hour, or a third less than the Federal 
minimum wage. In addition, more than 
seven out of eight survivor annuitants 
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receive less than $100 a month. What a 
reward to faithful Federal employees 
who have devoted a lifetime to public 
service. 

Clearly an injustice is being com- 
mitted against the retired Federal em- 
ployees and their survivors. 

The need for correcting this situation 
is apparent. I understand that almost 
200 Members have introduced in this 
Congress bills which would improve the 
benefits of Federal employees who re- 
tired before October 1956. Early in the 
beginning of the 85th Congress, there 
was introduced H. R. 97. Briefly, this 
bill provides for increases ranging from 
25 and 30 percent to all retired em- 
ployees receiving less than $1,500 a year 
and an additional 10 percent on amounts 
which they receive in excess of $1,500. 
The maximum increases that any re- 
tired employee may receive under the 
provisions of my bill is $750 a year. 

I believe that this bill is fair and pro- 
vides only a modest increase to the re- 
tired Federal employees. But, unfor- 
tunately, no action was taken on the bill 
by the House last year despite the fact 
that the committee reported favorably 
on H. R. 607. Meanwhile, the other 
body has acted on legislation which I 
believe is less than fair. But the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees, in desperation to get any im- 
provements in the retirement benefits, 
has agreed to the legislation proposed by 
the other body. 

Under the bill which passed the Sen- 
ate, the annual increases to retired em- 
ployees and their survivors would be lim- 
ited to $600 a year and annual benefits 
below $1,500 would be raised by 20 per- 
cent, while benefits above $1,500 would 
be increased by only 10 percent. 

As I said, this proposed increase is 
less than adequate. I commend the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees for their spirit of compromise. 
We must no longer delay their just de- 
mands. Any postponement of action 
means additional deprivation and suffer- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of senior 
citizens and their dependents. We must 
not allow faithful Federal employees 
who have spent their lives in the service 
of their country, to spend their declin- 
ing years in deprivation or to depend 
upon charity. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 2 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this legislation and I am sure the 
House will pass it overwhelmingly. 

This legislation is badly needed to 
take care of our senior citizens and an- 
nuitants under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. 

These people are among many others 
in this country who have been waging a 
losing fight against rising living costs 
and this bill will provide at least a meas- 
ure of help. 

Earlier this year I introduced legisla- 
tion having the same purpose as H. R. 
607 and I wish to commend the members 
of the subcommittee for their diligent 
work in bringing forth this measure as 
sponsored by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Davis]. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reiterate my belief 
that this legislation will be passed over- 
whelmingly, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Gray}.. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I had the 
pleasure of introducing legislation 
similar to the bill now before us. I 
realize the bill does not go as far as 
some of us would like; however I believe 
it is the best bill we can expect to be- 
come law. I have many retired people 
in my district badly in need of additonal 
funds to meet their every day needs. 
Therefore I hope we can get this long due 
legislation passed without further delay. 
I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Idaho [Mrs. Prost] for her won- 
derful work as subcommittee chairman 
and also the other members of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
for the time spent on this important 
legislation. I also appreciate the cour- 
teous treatment I received when I ap- 
peared before the committee in behalf 
of my bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this legislation wholeheartedly. The 
worst thing about it is that we did not 
get it passed last year, but that now is 
neither here nor there. 

I introduced a somewhat similar bill 
last year. While almost never does such 
@ measure satisfy everybody in all its 
provisions, yet, aken over all, I think this 
bill is as good as we can get at this time. 
The main thing now is to get it passed, 
reach a compromise with the other body 
with, so far as possible, the best of both 
bills that will be signed by the President. 
The need to get it into law so that these 
faithful retired employees of our own 
Government will not be delayed any 
longer in getting what they so urgently 
need and deserve. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation because 
it had long been my belief that one of 
the best signs of progress in this country, 
one of the finest evidences of the civili- 
zation we seek to attain, is the fact that 
the older people of our country and 
those who have served well in various 
capacities in Government are given the 
benefit of legislation such as that before 
us today. If anything need be said at 
this point on such legislation as the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, the Social Se- 
curity Act, and other measures provid- 
ing for the Government employees who 
have spent their lives in the service, it is 
that such legislation evidences a desire 
on the part of this great country to take 
care of its older people who have been 
loyal employees. 

The legislation before us today is not 
extreme in any degree; itis practical; it 
is reasonable. It is not as much as some 
would like, but I think we can all say it 
is as much as the Nation can well afford 
at this time. This money will not only 
go into the hands of those who are the 
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annuitants and retirees—those who 
have done well in their task, but it also 
bolsters the economy of this Nation. 
Once the money gets into the hands of 
these retirees, we find that the money 
travels from there to the grocer, to the 
butcher, to the newspapermen, to vari- 
ous people who are dependent upon cus- 
tomers, who are the other people, for 
tne money to run their business. 

I read last night that since 1949, not 
1932, the cost-of-living index in this 
country has risen 129 percent. I do not 
have the evidence to support that state- 
ment but I am certain you and I know 
that the value of the dollar we have to 
spend has steadily decreased. If that 
be true, and it is true, how must these 
people feel, who have paid into this 
fund, depended upon the benefits which 
were promised to them to support them 
in their old age, when they find the 
dignity of their existence depleted be- 
cause of the fact they are not able to 
eat or clothe themselves or live in the 
manner to which they were accustomed, 
for which they worked, and for which 
they paid this money into the fund. 
Not only is that true, but these people 
are American citizens, the dearest peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. When you 
think of the fact we have spent billions 
of dollars for other peoples in the world, 
is it amiss to take care of our own peo- 
ple who have served our Government in 
various capacities for many, many years, 
who have given their best? I submit 
most of them deserve this legislation at 
our hands. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this legisla- 
tion, intend to vote for it, and I hope it 
will pass unanimously. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the many Members of Congress 
who have spoken on behalf of this legis- 
lation which will at least give some en- 
couragement to our elder citizens who 
are reaching the sunset of their lives, 
I think they will be inspired if they re- 
ceive this increase in order to purchase 
goods and things that they sorely need 
and which have been previously denied 
them because of the inadequate funds 
they have had to spend. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for 
this legislation and I hope it passes 
unanimously. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE]. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, while 
this bill does not go as far as some of us 
wish I am happy to support it as a fine 
beginning in the proper recognition of 
our retirees and their widows. I wish to 
commend the gentlewoman from Idaho 
(Mrs. Prost], her subcommittee, and the 
full committee for bringing this legisla- 
tion to us for consideration. The sun will 
shine a little brighter tomorrow for many 
people who have given their lives in serv- 
ice to their country. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very much in favor of 
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this bill and have requested this time to 
thank the committee for the work it did 
in connection with one particular por- 
tion. Although I am in favor of the bill 
as reported, I do want to congratulate the 
committee for taking care of a group, 
mostly widows and the survivors of those 
widows and widowers in the United 
States, who were overlooked a number of 
years ago when another bill was passed. 
Apparently the members of the commit- 
tee thought the date of February 29, 1948, 
was going back far enough to take care 
of all of them. There are a number of 
survivors of Federal employees who were 
in the service 10 years or more but died 
prior to that time and who are not en- 
titled to any annuity nor are they getting 
any today. 

This bill corrects that gap and gives 
these needy people what they should 
have had in the beginning. I understand 
the number is few, but in my State of 
Iowa there are some 40 or 50 today who 
are suffering and have been suffering all 
of these years. I thank the committee 
for taking care of them by this piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill. 
I feel it is meritorious and much needed 
legislation. It will not only do justice to 
many of our retired Federal employees, 
but it will also help the economy by put- 
ting purchasing power into the hands of 
those in greatest need. I want to com- 
mend the gentlewoman from Idaho 
Mrs. Prost] and her subcommittee for 
the serious study and consideration they 
have given to the many bills that were 
introduced and of the needs of retired 
Federal employees. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation will 
provide a long-overdue increase in the 
annuities of retired civil service employ- 
ees. 

The cost-of-living increase in the civil- 
service retirement annuities of annui- 
tants and survivors who were on the an- 
nuity rolls before October 1, 1956, is a 
modest amount which is urgently needed 
by the 250,000 retired Federal employees 
and the 80,000 survivors who will be 
affected by this legislation. 

These persons living on fixed incomes 
have been hardest hit by the recent in- 
creases in the cost of living. Civil sery- 
ice retirees have been penalized un- 
fairly because they paid into the 
retirement fund dollars worth 100 cents 
in purchasing power and are now being 
paid in dollars worth only 49 cents. The 
great majority of the retirees find it ex- 
tremely difficult to supplement their in- 
adequate annuity income since their 
average age is over 67 years. 

I am pleased that the committee in- 
eluded in the bill a section to provide 
annuities for unremarried widows and 
widowers of employees and annuitants 
who died before February 29, 1948. 
These persons are certainly entitled to 
survivor annuities which have been 
denied them in the past. 

It is my feeling that Congress has a 
duty to provide these increases to keep 
faith with the retired employees of our 
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Government and their survivors. Their 
needs are pressing, their economic prob- 
lems are real. Let us act now to carry 
out our responsibility to them. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Brown}. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentlelady from Idaho and this 
committee have certainly done a fine 
piece of work on this legislation. It is 
long overdue; and because of its tardi- 
ness, it is appreciated all the more. 

I genuinely hope that, out of this de- 
bate, will emerge the best possible com- 
bination of the House bill and the bill 
adopted by the other body. 

Let us approach this matter seeking 
nothing less than justice for some people 
who are in serious trouble: Our people 
over 65, who have been most severely 
victimized by a cold war inflation that 
they could not have foreseen and cer- 
tainly did not cause. 

Every day I receive letters from people 
in southwest Missouri who are strug- 
gling desperately to keep abreast of ever- 
rising cold war prices. All people over 
65 who are no longer actively engaged 
in industry or government are in a trap, 
and our retired civil servants face a de- 
plorable situation. Fifty thousand re- 
tired civil-service employees receive less 
than $50 per month retirement checks. 

No one can even begin to exist on $50 
in these times; and the 100,000 civil- 
service retirees who are trying to live on 
less than $100 a month are likewise 
faced with a hopeless situation, not of 
their own making. 

These retirees performed a public serv- 
ice in their active lives and they were 
loyal. In the thirties when economic 
conditions demanded salary cuts, they 
took the cuts. During World War II, 
when some of the business community 
was profiting from wartime contracts 
and many individuals were attracted to 
more lucrative employment, these civil 
servants accepted wage freezes and 
stayed on the job. 

Now they are in trouble. Let us act 
swiftly to give them some measure of 
simple justice. Let us pass this bill and 
take one step at least, toward relieving 
the heartbreaking burden now being 
borne by our retired civil servants. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr 
Nitz]}. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my many colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle who have risen to speak in favor of 
this legislation. I, too, want to commend 
the subcommittee for their work upon 
this field of annuities under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
and for reporting this measure to the 
fioor for our consideration. It is my 
understanding that this measure will 
benefit 230,000 annuitants and 80,000 
survivors of annuitants. 

Mr. Chairman, these persons, whether 
they be annuitants or survivors, are in 
the twilight of life. We should act fav- 
orably on this measure to show to them 
that their government remembers them 
and holds in high regard their loyalty 
and years of faithful service in years 
gone by. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. BREEDING]. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to record at this time my full- 
est support of the bill H. R. 607, which 
upon enactment will provide for an in- 
crease of 10 percent in the retirement 
annuity benefits of civil service retirees 
who were on the annuity rolls on or be- 
fore October 1, 1956. 

This modest cost-of-living increase in 
the civil service retirement benefits of 
annuitants and survivors is urgently 
needed by some 250,000 retired Federal 
employees and 80,000 survivors who will 
be beneficially affected by this legisla- 
tion. 

These people are forced by circum- 
stances to live on a rigid, fixed income. 
They, therefore, cannot adjust by any 
other means their economic status to 
meet the increases in our present-day 
cost of living. 

It is with genuine pleasure, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I lend my endorsement and 
support to this measure which seeks, as 
a matter of justice, to ease the financial 
burdens of retired serior civil service 
employees. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, as one who 
introduced a bill to provide increase pay- 
ments to annuitants who retired prior 
to 1956, I wish to commend the commit- 
tee for bringing us a good bill. I intend 
to support it. 

This is a sensible bill ii that it will 
bring purchasing power of this group up 
to present-day requirements. The same 
principle, recognition of increased living 
costs, should apply to all Federal and 
postal employees whose present salaries 
fail to meet living cost requirements. 

In increasing salaries on the basis of 
increased living costs we simply bring 
their purchasing power up to present 
levels. Assuming inflation is under con- 
trol, this action would be logical and 
reasonable. We could then expect to 
hold the line for an indefinite period of 
time. When salaries in the higher-paid 
brackets are increased beyond that jus- 
tified by costs of living, we set the stage 
for another round of inflation that will 
compel Congress to entertain an addi- 
tional increase for the same group we 
legislate for today. 

From the tone of the debate today on 
this bill it would seem that continued 
inflation is the generally accepted view of 
Members speaking for the bill. 

If this be true, if the American people 
are going to experience one inflationary 
spiral after the other, witnessing their 
dollar value decline to the point of little 
value in terms of purchasing power, then 
thrift and incentive to provide for the 
rainy day will have gone out the window. 

At least the passage of this bill will 
serve to relieve for the present the sad 
plight for our deserving retired public 
servants. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this legisla- 
tion. One of my reasons for doing so is 
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because of inflationary conditions that 
have taken place in our country in the 
past several years. Many of those who 
will benefit from this legislation retired 
when salaries were less than one half of 
what the same positions pay today. 
Costs were lower than they are today. 

I have always supported legislation to 
improve annuity benefits in the past. 
As I have suggested it is a matter of 
doing equity for many people who are 
dependent upon retirement pay for their 
livelihood. As first chairman of the first 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in the 80th Congress I participated in 
the development and approval of the 
basic provisions still in the law to pro- 
vide benefits for survivors of our retired 
employees. This was and is one of the 
greatest forward steps in the history of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. As 
chairman or as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee I have worked and 
voted for every other subsequent im- 
provement. In 1952 we granted annuity 
increases up to 25 percent, on a tempo- 
rary basis. As chairman of our com- 
mittee in the 83d Congress, I supported 
the bill that made this temporary in- 
crease permanent. I advocated and 
supported the 1955 annuity increase of 
12 percent on the smaller annuities, with 
slightly smaller increases on the larger 
annuities. I voted for H. R. 607 as re- 
ported by our committee last August. 

There is nothing complicated about 
this bill. The first section will grant a 
10 percent increase in the annuities of 
each annuitant on the rolls before Oc- 
tober 1, 1956—the effective date of the 
new Civil Service Retirement Act which 
liberalized benefits for employees retir- 
ing thereafter. The increase also will 
apply to survivor annuities in effect be- 
fore October 1, 1956, up to $200 per 
annum. No annuity will be increased to 
more than $4,104—the same limitation 
approved by Congress when the 1955 in- 
crease was granted. 

I should like to ask the Members to 
give special attention to section 2 of this 
legislation. This section will fill a gap 
in the survivor benefit provisions of our 
retirement system. It will grant sur- 
vivor annuities to widows and widowers 
of former employees or annuitants who 
died before February 29, 1948, under cer- 
tain conditions relating to service ren- 
dered by the decedent and the number 
of years married. The annuity will be 
one-half of the annuity earned by the 
former employee or annuitant. 

This will place this group of survivors 
on substantially the same basis as the 
surviving widows of former employees 
and annuitants who died on or after 
February 29, 1948. That was the cut- 
off when survivorship provisions were 
written into the Retirement Act in 1948. 

Permitting this discrimination against 
the survivors of individuals who died be- 
fore February 29, 1948 has constitued 
one of the most serious inequities in our 
retirement system. In one case, for in- 
stance, a retired Federal employee died 
immediately before midnight on Febru- 
ary 28, 1948. His widow has never re- 
ceived an annuity. Yet, had her hus- 
band died immediately after midnight 
she would have been receiving an an- 
nuity for all the years since—just like 
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widows of thousands of other an- 
nuitants and employees who died on or 
after February 29, 1948. 

This provision also is self-executing in 
effect. All of the beneficiaries are wid- 
ows or widowers of individuals who died 
10 or more years ago and, therefore, 
are well along in years. Most of the 
group will pass from existence before 
many more years. 

Section 2 of the bill will carry out the 
purpose of bills which I introduced in 
the 83d and 84th Congresses to provide 
survivor annuities for these widows and 
widowers. 

Section 3 of the bill provides effective 
dates for the annuity increases pro- 
vided by the first section and section 2 
of the bill. A survivor must file applica- 
tion to obtain the benefits of section 2. 

Section 4 carries out the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Retirement 
Policy for Federal personnel (known as 
the Kaplan Committee) appointed pur- 
suant to Public Law 555, 82d Congress. 
This will prevent a major increase in 
the Retirement Fund deficit as a result 
of enactment of this legislation. 

Section 5 limits payment of the an- 
nuity increases under the bill to those 
annuitants who are in the greatest need. 
It provides, in effect, that the annuity 
increases will not be paid to any individ- 
ual whose income from gainful employ- 
ment during the preceding calendar year 
exceeded $1,200. 

Section 6 removes an inequity in the 
cases of certain former employees who 
were deprived of the benefits of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act amendments of 
1956. Those amendments were appli- 
cable to former employees who were 
separated on or after July 31, 1956. 
However, they did not apply to anyone 
who was separated prior to that date 
under the automatic separation provi- 
sions of the Retirement Act but who had 
sufficient annual leave to his credit to 
extend to or beyond July 31, 1956. In 
such a case, had the employee been per- 
mitted to serve out his annual leave he 
would have been eligible for the bene- 
fits of the new act by virtue of being in 
service on July 31, 1956. Section 6 of 
this legislation will give such a former 
employee the option of selecting benefits 
either under the 1956 act or under this 
legislation, whichever is to his advan- 
tage, upon application to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Section 7 of H. R. 607 makes the Re- 
tirement Fund available for expenses of 
the Civil Service Commission in admin- 
istering the act, for a period of 6 months 
after enactment. 

The reported bill also amends the title 
of the bill to conform to the changes 
made by the committee amendment. 

In summary, I feel that this legisla- 
tion should have prompt approval so 
that its benefits may be made available 
to our retired employees and their sur- 
vivors who are in need of an increase 
in their incomes. The cost is not pro- 
hibitive, in comparison with some of the 
other legislation which we have consid- 
ered in this body. It will go to many 
individuals who have no other source of 
help except this Congress. I hope that 
this legislation will be approved. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
an extra moment to pay tribute to the 
chairman of our committee. Mr. Mur- 
RAY is one of the most sincere, conscien- 
tious and hardworking members of the 
House. Most of the time I am in accord 
with his views in respect to legislation 
that comes before our committee. I re- 
gret on this occasion I am not in posi- 
tion to vote with him on this measure. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this bill. I filed a minority report on this 
bill which is set forth at pages 9 to 14 of 
the report on the bill. I was the only 
member of the committee to oppose this 
bill when it was considered by our com- 
mittee. 

Frankly and conscientiously, I just 
could not go along with this bill. I have 
been a friend of the retired employees 
ever since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress. I supported previous measures 
liberalizing the benefits for retirees. In 
the last 10 years there have been four bills 
passed liberalizing and increasing the an- 
nuities and benefits to our retired em- 
ployees. The last liberalization bill for 
retirees was passed in 1955. I was the 
author of that bill in the House. 

I have consistently supported legisla- 
tion for the benefit of these retired em- 
ployees. But when the last liberalization 
bill was sponsored by me I warned then 
that any further liberalization could 
cause serious danger to the financial in- 
tegrity of this fund. I cannot in good 
conscience support this legislation be- 
cause of the financial condition of the re- 
tirement fund today. 

What are the facts? In 1953 there was 
a deficit of $9,900,000,000 in the retire- 
ment fund—in 1954 it had increased to 
$10.6 billion; in 1955 it had increased to 
$12 billion. In 1956 it had increased to 
$13.8 billion. In 1957 the deficit was $18 
billion. Today it is $18.6 billion. And it 
is estimated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Board of Actuaries that the 
deficit for 1959 will be over $19 billion. 

The truth of the matter is that there is 
approximately $7.5 billion in this fund 
today, and the obligations are over $25 
billion. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is opposed by 
both the Civil Service Commission and 
the Bureau of the Budget. I did not hear 
a single proponent of this legislation say 
in his remarks that this fund was any- 
where near solvent. It cannot be con- 
tended by any Member of this House that 
this fund is in good actuarial condition. 
Members are bound to know that it is 
unsound, and if we do not stop liberaliz- 
ing this fund we soon are going to face 
serious danger. 

Let us see how much has been contrib- 
uted by the retirees so far. This civil 
service retirement fund was inaugu- 
rated in 1920. At that time the employee 
paid 2% percent of his salary into the 
fund. From August 1, 1920, when the 
fund was established, to June 30, 1926, 
the employee's contribution was 23⁄2 per- 
cent of his salary. Then, from July 1, 
1926, to June 30, 1942, the contribution 
was raised to 3½ percent. Then, from 
July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1948, the con- 
tribution was increased to 5 percent. 
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Then, from July 1, 1948, to September 30, 
1956, the amount was 6 percent. Then, 
from October 1, 1956, when we passed the 
last retirement bill, the contribution was 
raised to 6.5 percent. The present re- 
tired employees have contributed a total 
of $500 million and they have already 
received over $2 billion in annuities, and 
the amount required now to pay the fu- 
ture annuities of the present retired em- 
ployees under existing legislation is 
$4,750,000,000, over eight times the 
amount that is on hand to meet that 
sum. 

The average contribution by the indi- 
vidual retiree is $1,990. The average 
total annuity each individual retiree re- 
ceives will amount to $25,400. The re- 
tired person will receive back in annuity 
over 12 times what he pays in as a con- 
tribution. k 

I say it is high time that we think 
about the soundness of this fund. We 
are going to face serious trouble. We are 
wrecking the financial integrity of this 
fund. That is why I am opposing it. 
Many of the retired employees today are 
receiving a greater annuity than they 
received in salary. 

Recently the Civil Service Commission 
made a survey to ascertain what other 
income, if any, these annuitants had. 
The Civil Service Commission has filed a 
report showing this income received by 
the various annuitants. This is what the 
report shows, and this will be interesting 
to the Members. Some of you say, “Well, 
this is all the retired employee has to live 
on, his retirement annuity from the Fed- 
eral Government.” But this is what the 
report shows. 

The Civil Service Commission took a 
poll of the annuitants and nearly 90 per- 
cent of those who were polled volun- 
tarily replied to the request of the Civil 
Service Commission as to their other 
incomes. 

Social security, 26 percent of the an- 
nuitants polled now receive social se- 
curity with an annual average per re- 
cipient of $662. 

Railroad retirement, 0.7 percent re- 
ceive an average of $816. 

Military retired pay, 1.7 percent of the 
annuitants receive an average of $1,978 
per annuitant. 

Veterans’ pension or compensation, 
18.3 percent of the annuitants are re- 
ceiving veterans’ compensation of some 
kind, with the annual average per recipi- 
ent being $950. 

Other monthly Federal benefits, 0.9 
percent of the recipients received an 
average payment per recipient of $1,019. 

Wages or self-employment, 23.8 per- 
cent of the annuitants said tney were 
self-employed and that their average 
income from self-employment was $1,907. 

Other sources of income, 31.6 percent 
of the annuitants said they were receiv- 
ing an average of $848. 

So you can see that all these annui- 
tants are not suffering financial hard- 
ships and disaster, as some Members 
would point out. Iam in sympathy with 
any annuitant who is suffering hardship 
financially, but this Government has 
been more than fair, more than liberal 
to these annuitants. We will keep lib- 
eralizing this fund until it is totally 
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bankrupt, and it is high time, in my 
opinion, that Congress not liberalize this 
fund further until it gets on a safer, 
sounder financial basis. 

Listen to this: Those with $1,500 an- 
nuity and no survivor benefits prior to 
1938 now receive $2,028 plus a $600 an- 
nuity to the widow. Thirty-nine percent 
or about 97,000 annuitants now receive 
$160 per month. 

The average total payment—I want to 
stress this again—that will be made to 
the annuitants will be $25,400 with a 
total contribution by the retired em- 
ployee of $1,990. 

Of course, I have been criticized by 
many of the annuitants because I stand 
opposed to this legislation. But, I can- 
not do violence to my conscience. I 
must do what I think is right even 
though I stand alone. Iam only warning 
the Members that if we do not wake up, 
this civil-service retirement fund instead 
of being liberalized, as some Members 
put it, will really be bankrupt and Con- 
gress will be called upon to appropriate 
millions and millions of dollars to take 
care of it and our taxpayers must be 
called upon to pay same. Naturally, the 
annuitants want a larger income. I do 
not blame them for that. They would 
like to have their annuities increased. 
That is perfectly understandable. These 
annuitants with small annuities are om- 
ployees who worked only a short time— 
maybe 5, or 10, or perhaps 15 years. 
The amount of the annuity is based upon 
the 5 years’ highest salary multiplied by 
the number of years of service. Natu- 
rally, a person who worked 5 or 10 years 
for the Federal Government and then 
retires receives a small annuity. A 
real career employee who is now an an- 
nuitant is one who has worked at least 
30 years for the Government and retires 
at the age of 60. Do you not realize that 
there are annuitants who only worked a 
short time for the Government and then 
went into private employment and who 
are now getting a much larger income 
from their private employment in addi- 
tion to their benefits? The annuitants 
say, “Oh, you have 87½ billion in the 
fund and that is our money.” Well, they 
have drawn out that money many times. 
They do not have one single, solitary cent 
in that fund. The 87% billion in this 
fund today belongs to the present em- 
ployees with the exception of about $500 
million. We want to be sure that we pre- 
serve and protect this fund for those em- 
ployees who will retire in the future. 
These annuitants are quite vocal in their 
demands. I do not blame them. They 
are getting to be a pretty good pressure 
group. They are pretty well organized 
and they have some fine leadership. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. VURSELL. About how many an- 
nuitants would this cover, in number, 
that is? 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not have the 
figure before me. It would cover all 
those who retired prior to October 1956, 
when our last retirement act took effect. 
It would cover about 230,000 annuitants 
now and, as I recall, about 50,000 sur- 
vivors. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas: Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
according to the figures submitted to the 
committee, there are presently 385,000 
annuitants and survivors, and this bill 
would cover 230,000 annuitants and 
80,000 survivors. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is 230,000 an- 
nuitants and 80,000 survivors. Is there 
any limit in this bill on how much one 
should earn before the Government 
comes to him to help him because he is 
in distress? Suppose a man has an 
income in addition to his annuity? 

Mr. MURRAY. This bill provides a 
$1,200 income. 

Mr. VURSELL. And with that provi- 
sion in the bill, it will cost how much a 
year? 

Mr. MURRAY. This bill will cost $160 
million which would be charged to the 
reserve fund, which is already insolvent. 
It would cost that much for the next 
3 years. Then it will cost $400 mil- 
lion after the 3 years expire and then 
it will be up to the Congress to provide 
the money for the increases as provided 
in this bill. 

Mr. VURSELL. And the Congress 
will do that if they want some action. 
It will continue to run only for 3 
years? Is there any intention of ever 
stopping it? 

Mr. MURRAY. It only provides for 
the cost for the next 3 years up to 
July 1, 1961, will be paid out of the re- 
tirement fund and then the cost there- 
after shall come out of the annual ap- 
propriations. As I said, it would cost 
$160 million out of the retirement fund 
for the next years and then after July 1, 
1961, the Congress shall make annual 
appropriations which will total another 
$400 million as a result of the total cost 
of this legislation. 

Mr. VURSELL. I thought it was au- 
tomatically going to stop in 3 years. 

Mr. MURRAY. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. Chairman, this fund is in a de- 
plorable shape. I feel sorry for any 
annuitant who is in distress, but I do 
not think it is fair and just to the Amer- 
ican people and the taxpayers in general 
to pass this bill and further jeopardize 
the fund. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Whereas I am not in 
agreement with the gentleman from 
Tennessee on this particular piece of 
legislation, as one Member of the House 
I want the RECORD to show today I have 
a tremendous amount of respect for the 
gentleman from Tennessee and feel that 
he is serving the Congress of the United 
States well and, certainly, serving the 
entire United States. He has made a 
tremendous contribution through his dil- 
igence and hard work and the study he 
has made of all matters pertaining to the 
post office and civil service responsibil- 
ities. 

Not only on the matter of annuities 
which we are considering today, but I 
have seen the gentleman in the well of 
this House when we were considering 
rate matters, when we were considering 
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a great variety of matters that fell 
within his committee’s responsibility. 
The gentleman has not always taken 
a position that was politically expedi- 
ent. I admire him greatly for coming 
into the well of this House and standing 
for what he thinks is right. He is cer- 
tainly one of the great Congressmen 
who serve in this body. I want the 
Recorp to show that we on this side re- 
spect and salute the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mrs. PFOST. I would like to associ- 
ate myself with the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery] in his remarks 
about our very able chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. It has been my pleasure to serve 
for more than 3 years on that commit- 
tee. Never have I felt that the chair- 
man has been anything but fair. When 
I have asked for special consideration, 
because I serve on another committee 
and need time to go to that committee, 
the chairman has always been very gen- 
erous and said that he would recognize 
any reasonable request. I, too, feel that 
the chairman has shown great courage 
in coming down into the well of the 
House and standing up for the things he 
believes in. No one can question his 
sincerity or his integrity. Certainly I 
want the Recorp to show at this time 
that I, too, greatly admire the gentle- 
man, not only personally but as cnair- 
man of the committee, because of his 
fairness, his consideration, and high 
principles. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Idaho. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I want to say 
that I concur wholeheartedly in the re- 
marks which have just been made by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery] 
and by the gentlewoman from Idaho 
Mrs. Prost]. I have served on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee for 
12 years under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mur- 
ray]. I admire many things about him. 
He has many qualities which I admire, 
but one of those qualities which I ad- 
mire most is the courage of his convic- 
tions which he always manifests. It has 
been a pleasure to serve with him. It is 
always very disagreeable for me to differ 
from his stand on any legislative mat- 
ter. Regardless of the differences, I 
have a very genuine admiration and 
affection for the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I suppose I have 
followed my chairman down the line as 
much as any other member. I think the 
time has come to prove that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service has been a true friend, 
over the long pull, of both the workers 
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of this country as well as the annuitants. 
I regret this is one time I am going to 
leave my chairman, because I think 
there are safeguards in this particular 
bill which will be a real safeguard to 
the solvency of the fund. 

I just want to say again that cer- 
tainly the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee is under a very able chair- 
man. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have no further re- 
quests, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill, for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the annuity 
of each retired employee or Member of Con- 
gress who, on October 1, 1956, was receiving 
or entitled to receive an annuity from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund 
shall be increased by 10 percent. 

(b) The annuity otherwise payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund to— 

(1) each survivor whose annuity com- 
menced on or prior to October 1, 1956, and 

(2) each survivor of a retired employee or 
Member of Congress described in subsection 
(a) of this section, shall be increased by 10 
percent. No increase provided by this 
subsection shall exceed $200 per annum. 

(c) No increase provided by this section 
shall be computed on any additional annuity 
purchased at retirement by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

(d) No increase in annuity under this 
section shall exceed the sum necessary to in- 
ereasé such annuity, exclusive of annuity 
purchased by voluntary contributions, to 
$4,104. 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL: On 
page 3, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 2 on page 9, and 
insert the following: “That (a) (1) the 
annuity of each individual who, on or prior 
to October 1, 1956, was receiving or entitled 
to receive an annuity from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund shall, in addi- 
tion to any increase in such annuity hereto- 
fore provided by law, be further increased, 
effective on the effective date of this act, 
or on the commencing date of the annuity, 
whichever is later, by an amount equal to 
20 percent of the portion thereof which does 
not exceed $1,500 and 10 percent of the por- 
tion thereof which exceeds $1,500. 

% No increase provided by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall exceed $600 per 
annum for any individual or be computed 
on any part of the annuity purchased by 
yoluntary contributions. The monthly in- 
stallment of each annuity so increased shall 
be fixed at the nearest dollar. 

“(3) The increase in annuity provided by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, when 
added to the annuity to which such indi- 
vidual is otherwise entitled under the civil 
service retirement laws, shall operate to in- 
crease the annuity to which each survivor 
of such annuitant is otherwise entitled un- 
der such laws as such survivor and shall be 
added to such survivor annuity, except that 
the annuity of each surviving child shall 
not exceed at any one time a sum equal to 
the quotient obtained by dividing $1,200 by 
a number equal to the number of children 
then currently receiving annuities. 
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“Sec. 2, (a) The limitation contained in 
the next to the last sentence of section 8 
(d) (1) of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, as enacted by 
the act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 692; 
Public Law 369, 84th Cong.), shall not be 
effective on and after the effective date of 
this act. 

“(b) On and after the effective date of 
this act— 

“(1) each increase in annulty provided by 
subsection (d) (1) of section 8 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, as enacted by the act of August 11, 
1955, when added, prior to the application of 
the increase provided by the first section of 
this act, to the annuity to which a retired 
employee is otherwise entitled, shall operate 
to increase the annuity to which each sur- 
vivor of such annuitant is otherwise entitled 
as such survivor and shall be added to such 
survivor annuity, except that the annuity of 
each surviving child shall not exceed at any 
one time a sum equal to the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing $1,200 by a number equal 
to the number of children then currently 
receiving annuities; and 

“(2) section 8 (d) (2) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
as enacted by the act of August 11, 1955, shall 
not be effective except that the foregoing pro- 
vision of this subparagraph (2) shall not de- 
prive any survivor who becomes entitled 
to annuity of any increase for which such 
survivor is eligible in accordance with such 
section 8 (d) (2) as enacted by the act of 
August 11, 1955. 

“Sec. 3. The widow of an employee where 
such employee had completed 10 or more 
years of Federal service and was subject to 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, at the time 
of his death, on or before April 1, 1948, while 
in the service of the United States or retired 
from such service, on or before such date, if 
such widow had been legally married to such 
employee or retiree for a period of at least 5 
years prior to his death and was not entitled 
to any annuity based upon the service of 
such employee or retiree under any other 
provisions of such act and has not remarried, 
shall be entitled to receive an annuity equal 
to one-half of the annuity to which such em- 
ployee or retiree would have been entitled 
to receive or received, but not to exceed $600 
per annum. Any annuity granted to a sur- 
vivor under this section shall commence on 
the first day and month following the month 
application therefor has been duly filed with 
the Civil Service Commission, and shall cease 
upon the death, or remarriage, of the an- 
nultant. 

“Sec. 4. The annuities and increases in an- 
nuities provided by this act shall be paid 
from the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund; but such annuities and in- 
creases in annuities shall terminate for each 
fiscal year beginning on or after July 1, 1960, 
for which an appropriation shall not have 
been made by the Congress to compensate 
such fund for the cost, as determined by 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
of such annuities and increases in annuities 
for such fiscal year. For any fiscal year for 
which such appropriation shall not have been 
made, the preceding sections of this act shall 
not be in effect, and annuities and increases 
in annuities within the purview of this act 
shall be determined and paid in the same 
manner as immediately prior to the effective 
date of this act and as though this act had 
not been enacted. 

“Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act.” 


Mr. BROYHILL (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as 
this amendment contains identically the 
same language as contained in the bill 
S. 72 which has been passed by the other 
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body and appears in full in the Recorp, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
n g of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, as I 
have stated before, this amendment con- 
tains identically the same language 
which appears in S. 72, which has al- 
ready passed the other body. It is in 
effect a compromise, a reasonable com- 
promise between the 150 or 160 bills 
that have been introduced by Members 
of this House to increase the annuities of 
retired civil service employees. 

The principal difference between the 
bill S. 72 and the House bill H. R. 607 
is that S. 72 provides an increase of 20 
percent on the first $1,500 of the annuity 
and 10 percent on the portion over 
$1,500; with a ceiling of $600; whereas 
H. R. 607 provides a straight 10 percent 
increase. But H. R. 607 has a ceiling 
under which no annuity can be in- 
creased which would cause the annuity 
to exceed $4,104. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
possibly the most discriminatory portion 
of H. R. 607, because the annuitants who 
receive an annuity in excess of $4,104, 
while it is granted they are not suffering 
the same hardship by any means as the 
low-income annuitants, yet many of 
those are people who have worked their 
entire lifetime for the Federal Govern- 
ment, have not received any increases in 
the last three pieces of legislation we 
passed in this body affecting retirements. 

The retirement increase bill which 
passed in 1955 carried a ceiling of $4,104. 

The bill passed in 1954 which made 
permanent the 1952 law carried a ceiling 
of $2,160. 

In other words, no annuitant who re- 
ceives an annuity in excess of $4,104 has 
received any increase since 1950. Ac- 
tually, since 1946 the total increase an- 
nuitants receiving over $4,104 have re- 
ceived is a total of $600. I think you 
will agree, Mr. Chairman, that the in- 
crease has not kept pace with inflation. 

Another provision of the House bill 
which I think is unduly restrictive is that 
it sets a maximum of $1,200 which an 
annuitant can earn to supplement his 
annuity. Those who find themselves in 
the low annuity brackets find it abso- 
lutely necessary to supplement their in- 
come from other employment. H. R. 607 
prohibits an annuitant from earning 
over $1,200 per year. S. 72 does not 
carry that provision. 

Then we come to the matter of sur- 
vivors of annuitants. S. 72 maintains 
the $600 ceiling which is contained in 
the bill for living annuitants, whereas 
H. R. 607 has a ceiling of $200. 

The only other difference is for widows 
of employees who died prior to 1948, 
H. R. 607 requires that the widow be 
married to that employee for 10 years 
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prior to his death, whereas in S. 72 the 
requirement is only 5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a lot of 
talk here about the possibility of a veto 
in the event the bill S. 72 is substituted 
for this bill. I have no way of knowing 
whether S. 72 will be vetoed or whether 
H. R. 607 will be vetoed. I understand 
that the administration is opposed to 
any increase for annuitants, but since 
we are sending a bill down there provid- 
ing for an increase, and we recognize 
an increase is necessary, why do we not 
send a bill down there that is more 
nearly in conformity with the 160 bills 
that have been introduced? I cannot 
understand how any Member who has 
introduced a bill providing for a 25 per- 
cent increase on the first $1,500 and 10 
percent on any amount in excess of that 
can do anything else but support my 
amendment which is a compromise pro- 
viding even less than was provided in 
those bills. 

I have here a telegram from Frank 
J. Wilson who represents the retired 
civil service employees stating that H. R. 
607 is too drastic a compromise and 
urges us to support an amendment to 
substitute the language of S. 72, which 
is, of course, a much more acceptable 
compromise. The retired employees are 
willing to take a chance on a veto of 
that bill. 

I urge all of my colleagues, particu- 
larly those who have recognized the need 
of the problem of these retired em- 
ployees to the extent of introducing 
these various pieces of legislation, to 
support the substitute which does pro- 
vide a little better compromise for these 
very deserving former employees of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Does the gentle- 
man realize if his amendment prevailed, 
and if we take, for instance, a postal 
clerk or carrier with 30 years of service 
who retired in March of 1955—and I 
cannot give you the exact amount he 
would receive under the gentleman’s 
provision—if the provisions of the gen- 
tleman’s substitute were put into effect 
the man who retired at a high 5 years’ 
average in March 1955 would receive 
more money than the man who retired 
after October 1, 1956? 

Mr. BROYHILL. There is a possibil- 
ity that some of the employees would 
receive more. But I want to point out 
and emphasize that in previous legisla- 
tion providing for increases for retired 
employees, we have always concen- 
trated—and I have no quarrel with 
that—on the lower income annuitants. 
I recognize that they have a more diffi- 
cult time getting along, but they make 
up the group that rendered fewer years 
of service to the Federal Government 
than have the annuitants in the higher 
brackets. We have always discrimi- 
. nated against those who have put in the 
largest number of years with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. We have here 2 
people who worked the same number of 
years, 30 years; 1 retires in 1955, 1 re- 
tires after October 1, 1956. Under the 
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provisions of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, the man who retired in October 
1955, or even in October 1954, would re- 
ceive more money than the man who 
retired in 1956. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is a possibility 
in some cases. But you can find and use 
statistics to your advantage either way. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I think everyone 
agrees that is true. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is, of course, a 
practical side to any piece of legislation 
and to the consideration of any legisla- 
tion. I am somewhat surprised that the 
gentleman from Virginia has offered this 
amendment to substitute S. 72 for H. R. 
607. 

May I say to the committee that the 
subcommittee under the able chairman- 
ship of the gentlewoman from Idaho 
Mrs. Prost] very carefully went into all 
of the provisions of H. R. 607 and went 
into every phase of legislation designed to 
benefit those who are the beneficiaries of 
the bill now under consideration. 

I would like to say also that the orig- 
inal bill, this very bill which we are 
considering now, H. R. 607, carried an in- 
crease of approximately 24 percent. 
There were many other bills which car- 
ried increases larger than 10 percent. 
There were some which carried smaller 
increases, but this subcommittee and 
then the full committee considered all of 
these things very carefully. S 

Now, neither the subcommittee nor the 
full committee considered S. 72. We are 
not prepared today to analyze S. 72 and 
say whether it is a better bill or a worse 
bill than H. R. 607. We do know this, 
that H. R. 607, after having received 
careful consideration and study, was 
voted out by the full committee with only 
one dissenting vote, and the gentleman 
from Virginia, who now offers this 
amendment as a substitute, was one of 
those who voted to report H. R. 607 out 
favorably. Why heis coming in now and 
wanting to substitute S. 72 Iam not in- 
formed. But, I want to point this out to 
those members of the committee here 
now who are wanting to do something for 
these retirees. I have had a little time 
to study S. 72 since the amendment was 
offered, and I find at least two beneficial 
provisions in H. R. 607 which would be 
destroyed if this substitute is adopted, I 
call attention to the provision in section 
6 (a) of House bill 607 which gives to the 
retirees the option to recompute their 
annuity under the new law, if retired for 
age before July 31, 1956, but with annual 
leave, which could have carried the em- 
ployee to that date, the employee may 
elect to recompute in lieu of any other 
increase in H. R. 607. The Senate bill 
carries no provision whatsoever to grant 
that benefit to the retired employee. 

I notice also section 7 in H. R. 607 pro- 
vides for administrative expenses and 
makes the retirement fund available for 
the administrative expenses of putting 
this bill into effect and that S. 72 carries 
no such provision. There may be other 
provisions which would be stricken from 
the House bill if this amendment and 
substitute is adopted. I think it is a most 
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dangerous thing to undertake to supple- 
ment legislation which has had adequate, 
full, thorough, and complete considera- 
tion on the floor of the House with legis- 
lation which has not had committee con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. : 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated before in 
the well of the House, I am opposed to 
the substitution of the language in S. 
72 for H. R. 607. If H. R. 607 had been 
passed last year, it would have been ve- 
toed. As one of the members of the 
committee that has sponsored much of 
the basic legislation for retirement, I 
must state honestly and conclusively 
that my bills provided for more than 
H. R. 607 does. Nevertheless, in all fair- 
ness to everyone concerned, S. 72 stands 
no chance of becoming law. Further- 
more, if we pass S. 72, there will be no 
conference and there will be no way on 
earth to correct the inequities in either 
one of the bills. The language in S. 72 
is very unclear, it is very ambiguous, 
and, in many instances, the intentions of 
the bill are not clear to anyone. There- 
fore, I heartily recommend to the Mem- 
bers of the House that we reject the 
amendment of my colleague from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL] and accept H. R. 
607 as it is. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL], but I want to 
point out a few things that could happen 
under this bill if it were adopted. For 
instance, if you had a fourth-class post- 
master who had served 30 years and re- 
tired in 1952, under the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia he would 
receive more in annuity than a fourth- 
class postmaster who retired after Oc- 
tober 1, 1956. 

The same is true of a GS-2 after 30 
years of service who retired in March 
1952. If the gentleman’s amendment 
were adopted he would receive more 
money than a GS-2 who had worked 30 
years and retired after October 1, 1956. 

The same situation is true of a GS-4 
who after 30 years of service had retired. 
He would receive more if he retired 3 or 
4 years ago than he would receive if he 
retired now. The same with postal 
clerks and carriers after 30 years of 
service. One who retired 4 or 5 years 
ago, although he has been on the retire- 
ment rolls and has not been contributing 
to the retirement fund at all, would 
receive more money than another who 
retired today. 

I think that ought to be a sufficient 
number of examples to see that we ought 
to reject this amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced a bill sim- 
ilar to the one that the House is consid- 
ering today. I was acting chairman of 
the committee and appointed a subcom- 
mittee to consider the bill. The sub- 
committee worked hard and long and 
then we took a great deal of time in the 
full committee. The House on its final 
decision did not provide as much as 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Davis] provided for in his bill, or was 
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provided for in my bill. But after all 
the hearings were had and the witnesses 
were heard, the committee reported a 
bill which they thought would pass the 
House and the Senate and be signed by 
the President. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all realists and 
we might as well be practical about this. 
What we should do is to pass the House 
bill as brought to us by the committee, 
and then if there are any differences 
we can iron out those differences in 
conference. As the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis] 
brought out, the Senate bill actually 
takes out two beneficial provisions from 
the House bill, and if this amendment 
were approved it would not give the 
desired help to the retired workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Members 

can trust the conferees of the 
House and the Senate when the bill goes 
to conference. I will be one of the con- 
ferees. There will be those on the 
House side and on the Senate side who 
I think will be able to iron out the dif- 
ferences and come up with a bill that 
will be approved by the Congress and 
signed by the President. 

I urge that the amendment be voted 
down. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

In the face of adversity I rise to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bnor nnr: On 
page 4, strike out lines 4 through 6. 


Mr, BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, as 
pointed out before, I feel that as long as 
this restriction of $4,104 remains in the 
bill we are discriminating against those 
former employees who spent the greatest 
portion of their time in the service of the 
Federal Government. There are only 
approximately 2,300 involved that re- 
ceive annuities in excess of $4,104. 

In all of the other increases we have 
granted to the former Federal employees 
in the last 12 to 15 years there have been 
only two increases, only two, one in 1948 
and one in 1950, in which we permitted 
those employees earning over $4,104 to 
receive on each occasion a $300 increase. 
In other words, during the last 10 years 
we have granted a total of $600 for those 
employees. In the last two bills in 
granting increases to retirees we have 
had a restriction of $4,104. I think it is 
only fair that we give all former em- 
ployees the same treatment. I urge this 
committee to adopt this amendment, 
which will eliminate this discriminatory 
restriction against 2,300 of our former 
employees. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr.. Chairman, 
this is a matter that was also discussed 
by the members of the subcommittee and 
discussed by the full committee. I think, 
if I recall correctly, and I ask the mem- 
bers of the committee to correct me if 
I am not correct, there was not a dis- 
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senting vote regarding the limitation 
of $4,104. 

Mr. BROYHILL. If the gentleman 
will yield, I do not know whether we 
should reveal confidential information 
as to what happened in executive ses- 
sion, but there was one dissenting vote, 
at least one. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. All right, but it 
came out with near unanimity regarding 
the $4,104 provision, The only reason 
we put that in there is that we have 
been holding hearings on annuity legisla- 
tion in order to take care of any annui- 
tant who has been a faithful Govern- 
ment servant over the years and is in 
need of this increase in annuity. 

I say to you that you cannot justify 
increasing the annuity of someone who 
receives over $300, almost $350 a month, 
as an annuitant, He is not in need. 
Therefore I do not believe we should 
jeopardize the soundness of this fund 
any further by taking care of people 
who are not entitled to it. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Idaho, 

Mrs, PFOST. If the gentleman from 
Michigan will remember, various figures 
were discussed in the full committee. 
We discussed $4,800 as a ceiling and 
$4,500, and finally $4,104 was the only 
figure we could agree on unanimously. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. That is correct. 
I just hope we will never break the prec- 
edent which has been established year 
in and year out when we have been deal- 
ing with these annuity increases and 
take the position that we are going to 
give an increase regardless of whether 
or not it is needed. I say to you, if you 
are receiving $4,104 of earned annuity 
you do not need any more, and should 
not be jeopardizing the actuarial sound- 
ness of that fund beyond that. I do not 
think the taxpayers of the United States 
should have to subsidize you in retire- 
ment if you are getting that kind of 
retirement. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. I think there is a great 
deal fundamentally wrong with the ar- 
gument which is made by my good 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan. 
These are annuity pensions. They are 
not welfare funds. They are annuity 
pensions and every employee pays the 
same amount proportionately into the 
fund or, as I understand the figure, 642 
percent of the employee's salary. But, 
by saying that when you come along 
with an increase, you are only going to 
increase those up to a certain amount, 
you are putting this annuity pension in 
the same class as a welfare fund, which 
it is not. It is an annuity pension. The 
amount of pension they get basically is 
based on the amount of salary they 
earned. It is like any other pension 
fund that exists in private industry or 
elsewhere. A man can possibly, de- 
pending on his length of service, earn as 
high as 75 percent of his salary if he has 
served the requisite number of years. So 
when you are giving an increase in the 
pension, if you are still treating it as an 
annuity pension and not as a welfare 
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fund, which it is not, then the same in- 
crease should apply to all persons getting 
the pension and not just to those in a 
certain class. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. Iyield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. There are some 
annuitants throughout the Nation who 
have served a short time and who have 
retired. We have recognized over the 
years in the Federal Government those 
who have served faithfully over the years 
and who have been caught in the in- 
crease in the cost of living to the point 
where it has affected their ability to 
live reasonably well. We recognize that. 
Call it welfare, if you want to, or call it 
whatever you may; but I say to you when 
the average citizen or the average em- 
ployee of the Federal Government who 
is retired pays $1,900 into the fund and 
receives, or will receive, according to the 
life expectancy tables $25,540 out of that 
fund, then I say to you we had better be 
careful about the future soundness of 
that fund. 

Mr. HYDE. Let me say I have heard 
the gentleman’s argument along these 
lines before. It is an argument, and his 
argument has some persuasiveness to it, 
but it still does not alter the fundamen- 
tal character of this program which is 
an annuity pension program, There is a 
distinction, I will grant you, which the 
gentleman has mentioned between this 
annuity pension program and some an- 
nuity pensions in private industry and 
elsewhere. But, it still does not alter the 
fact that increases should be given fairly. 
They pay the same amount into the 
fund and they should all get the same 
amount proportionately when they 


retire. 
Chairman, 


Chairman, 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HYDE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. We have many 
examples where they have not paid the 
same amount into the fund, and they re- 
ceive more. But, will the gentleman just 
answer this question? On what basis 
does the gentleman feel that you can 
increase the retirees’ amount over the 
$4,104? On what basis would you do 
that? He is already receiving more than 
he paid in. 

Mr. HYDE. So is the little man. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Is it need? 

Mr. HYDE. All persons who receive 
these pensions will eventually receive 
more than they paid in if they live long 
enough. There is no difference in this 
respect between the small pension and 
the larger ones. : 

Mr. CEDERBERG. There is no objec- 
tion there. The only principle in differ- 
ence between the gentleman and me is 
that here we have a question of whether 
or not we are going to take care of an- 
nuitants who are in reasonable need. I 
say that the one getting over $4,104 is not 
in need. 

Mr. HYDE. I think it also should take 
care of those who have been a long num- 
ber of years in the service as well as 
those who have just been in the service 
for a short time. 

Mr. VURSELL, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendments. 
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Mr. Chairman, my understanding was 
and has been throughout the years that 
this is a retirement fund very largely 
based on the amount of money that the 
retiree has paid into the fund with the 
Government paying an equal part. It 
would seem to me that the Congress is 
going a long way toward putting it on 
the basis of a welfare fund. We heard 
a great deal of talk the other day about 
protecting this insolvent fund in an- 
other debate on the independent offices 
bill. If you want to protect the retire- 
ment fund, you have got to protect it on 
the floor of the House, instead of con- 
tinuously raiding this fund and deplet- 
ing it, and making the obligation great- 
er and greater on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I realize that this retire- 
ment part that the Government puts in 
is considerable. I would say it is around 
$600 million a year. That is a lot of 
money to appropriate each year. There 
is not any question about the fund being 
sound as long as the Federal Govern- 
ment is sound, because the full faith and 
credit of the Federal Government is 
pledged; whether there is sufficient 
money in the retirement fund at any 
time, the money will be appropriated 
out of the Treasury to see that all an- 
nuitants are paid. 

Now if you want to protect the retire- 
ment fund, then you have got to look a 
little further and protect the financial 
solvency of this Government. In my 
judgment, if we do not protect the sol- 
vency of this Government, the Congress 
will be responsible for abdicating its duty 
and the downfall of this Government 
eventually will come by the liberality of 
the Members of Congress who continue 
to vote billions and billions and billions 
of dollars recklessly, as has been done for 
too many years on this floor and in the 
other body. If you want to protect the 
employees who are paying into this fund 
614 percent of their salaries, to tide them 
over in later years, you must begin right 
here in the Congress. You have this bill 
now in the House as it came from the 
committee, where it may be tolerable. 
The President may sign it unless you in- 
crease the cost. I do not know what will 
be done when the other body and the 
House go into conference, but I think the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDER- 
BERG] said something that was important, 
that if you want any increase for the 
civil-service retired employees it is well 
to at least hold this bill down to what it 
is in the House bill, as it comes from the 
committee and as it is before us, and not 
continue to increase it on the floor of the 
House. 

Now there has been a great deal said 
about people who have given their life 
service to the Federal Government. Ido 
not know many people who have been 
very dissatisfied with working for the 
Government. I find that when a civil- 
service examination is called for a rural 
mail carrier, or any other type of Gov- 
ernment employment, there is a great 
scramble and there is great competition. 
They want those jobs. Why should they 
not want them? They have a life ten- 
ancy under good behavior and proper 
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efficiency, and they have had a Govern- 
ment, up to the present time at least, 
that is there promptly with paycheck 
and never fails. So I do not think we 
need to get too sympathetic about the 
person who has given, as some of you 
have said, years of his life to the Federal 
Government. In nearly every instance 
they are proud to work for the Federal 
Government and have rendered capable 
and faithful service. While he has been 
doing a good job the Government is 
putting into the fund the same amount 
as the employee. We are putting $600 
million a year into the fund now and 
many other benefits are enjoyed by the 
Federal Government employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The unremarried widow or widower 
of an employee— 

(1) who had completed at least 10 years 
of service creditable for civil service retire- 
ment purposes, 

(2) who died before February 29, 1948, and 

(3) who was at the time of his death (A) 
subject to an act under which annuities 
granted before February 29, 1948, were or are 
now payable from the civil service retirement 
and disability fund or (B) retired under 
such an act, 
shall be entitled to receive annuity. In 
order to qualify for such annuity, the widow 
or widower shall have been married to the 
employee for at least 10 years immediately 
prior to his death and must be not entitled 
to any other annuity from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund based on the 
service of such employee. Such annuity 
shall be equal to one-half of the annuity 
which the employee was receiving on the 
date of his death if retired, or would have 
been receiving if he had been retired for 
disability on the date of his death, but shall 
not exceed $750 per annum and shall not be 
increased by the provisions of this or any 
other prior law. Any annuity granted under 
this section shall cease upon the death or 
remarriage of the widow or. widower. 

Sec. 3. (a) An increase in annuity pro- 
vided by subsection (a), or clause (1) of 
subsection (b), of the first section of this 
act shall take effect on the first day of the 
second month following the date of enact- 
ment of this act. An increase in annuity 
provided by clause (2) of such subsection 
(b) shall take effect on the first day of the 
second month following such date of enact- 
ment, or on the commencing date of the 
survivor annuity, whichever occurs later. 

(b) An annuity provided by section 2 of 
this act shall commence on the first day 
of the second month following the date of 
enactment of this act, or on the first day of 
the month in which application for such 
annuity is received in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, whichever occurs later. 

(c) The monthly installment of each an- 
nuity increased or provided by this act shall 
be fixed at the nearest dollar. 

Sec. 4. The annuities and increases in an- 
nuities provided by the preceding sections 
of this act shall be paid from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. Such annui- 
ties and increases in annuities shall termi- 
nate for each fiscal year beginning on or 
after July 1, 1960, for which an appropria- 
tion shall not have been made by the Con- 
gress to compensate such fund for the cost, 
as determined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, of such annuities and increases in 
annuities for such fiscal year. For any fiscal 
year for which such appropriation shall not 
have been made, the preceding sections of 
this act shall not be in effect and annuities 
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and increases in annuities shall be deter- 
mined and paid as though such sections had 
not been enacted. Nothing contained in this 
section shall be held or considered to prevent 
the payment of annuities and increases in 
annuities provided by the preceding sections 
of this act for any fiscal year for which the 


3 shall have made such appropria- 
on. 


Mr. REEs of Kansas (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remainder of the 
bill be considered as read, subject to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 


(The balance of the bill reads as 
follows:) 


Sec. 5. Each increase in annuity provided 
by subsection (a) of the first section of this 
act shall be payable under the following 
conditions: 

(1) Such increase shall not be payable, 
for any month which begins during the 
period commencing with the date of enact- 
ment of this act and ending with the close 
of the calendar year in which this act is en- 
acted, to any individual whose income from 
gainful employment (including salary, wages, 
and income from self-employment), during 
the 12-month period immediately preceding 
the last day of the month in which this act 
is enacted, shall have exceeded $1,200; 

(2) Such increase shall not be payable 
after April 30 of any year following the year 
in which this act is enacted to any indi- 
vidual whose income from gainful employ- 
ment, during the preceding calendar year, 
shall have exceeded $1,200; 

(3) Such increase shall not be payable to 
any individual until the first day of the 
month following the month in which such 
individual shall haye reported, in such form 
as the Civil Service Commission shall pre- 
scribe, that his income from gainful employ- 
ment in the 12-month period referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this section or the calendar 
year referred to in paragraph (2) of this 
section, as the case may be, did not exceed 
$1,200; and Í 

(4) Each such increase payable after re- 
ceipt by the Civil Service Commission of 
such report shall terminate on April 30 of 
any subsequent year unless before such date 
a new report that such income from gain- 
ful employment did not exceed $1,200 in 
the preceding calendar year shall have been 
received by the Civil Service Commission, 

Payment of any increase terminated due 
to failure to submit the required report shall 
be resumed effective the first day of the first 
month after such report is received by the 
Civil Service Commission, but any such pay- 
ment so resumed shall not be made for any 
month elapsing after such termination and 
before such resumption. Each department 
and agency of the Government of the United 
States and of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia shall furnish, upon 
request of the Civil Service Commission, 
such information as the Commission may 
deem necessary to verify the accuracy of any 
such report. 

Sec. 6. (a) The amendments made by sec- 
tion 401 of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
Amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 743-760; 5 
U. S. C. 2251-2267) may apply at the option 
of any employee who, prior to July 31, 1956, 
was separated from the service under the 
automatic separation provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act but whose separa- 
tion would not have taken effect until after 
July 30, 1956, if he had been permitted to 
remain in the service until the expiration 
of any accumulated or current accrued an- 
nual leave to his credit at the time of his 
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separation from the service. Such option 
shall be exercised by a writing received in the 
Civil Service Commission before January 1, 
1958. 

(b) No increase in annuity provided by 
this act or any prior provision of law shall 
apply in the case of any retired employee 
who exercises the option permitted by sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

Sec. 7. The civil service retirement and 
disability fund is hereby made available for 
payment of any expenses incurred by the 
Civil Service Commission in the adminis- 
tration of this act during the period be- 
ginning with the date of enactment of this 
act and ending with the last day of the sixth 
‘month which begins after the date on which 
the first payment of any benefit provided by 
this act (except sec. 6) is made. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray: Page 8, 
line 16, strike out “January 1, 1958” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “January 1, 1959.“ 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, which is technical only, re- 
lates to the exercise of the option of an 
individual to receive the benefits pro- 
vided by section 6 (a) of the bill. This 
amendment will permit the exercise of 
such option at any time prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, instead of the date provided 
in the bill, January 1, 1958, which date 
is now a past date. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
cal amendment? 

Mr.MURRAY. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hype: Page 6, 
strike out line 13 and all that follows down 
through line 4 on page 8. 

Page 8, line 5, strike out “Sec. 6“ and in- 
sert “Src. 5.” 

On page 8, line 21, strike out “Sec. 7” and 
insert “Src. 6.” 

On page 9, line 2, Strike out “Sec. 6” and 
insert “Src, 5.” 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would simply eliminate 
from the bill the provision against an- 
nuitants earning more than $1,200 a 
year, 

If the previous amendment which we 
debated was to correct a discrimination 
against those in the upper brackets, this 
one is to correct a discrimination against 
those in the lower brackets. 

Let us assume the case of a retiree who 
receives a pension of less than $1,000; 
under this provision he is not going to 
be permitted to earn more than $1,200 a 
year. It is similar to a provision in the 
Social Security Act which, in my opin- 
ion, has much to be said against it. 

I do not believe we should place any 

barrier to anybody who has earned a 
pension going out and earning what- 
ever he can to supplement his income. 
Certainly, if we believe in the free-en- 
terprise system, the man who has 
earned his pension after 30 or 40 years, 
should be able to supplement his pen- 
sion by doing other work to maintain 
the standard of living he wants to main- 


Mr. Chairman, 


It is a techni- 
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tain. We should not discriminate 
against our older people and those whose 
earned pensions are so small that it is 
necessary for them to earn additional 
money to maintain their ordinary 
standard of living. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman on offering his 
amendment. I shall support it. The 
gentlemen is correct in saying that the 
language is discriminatory, having the 
opposite effect we are trying to achieve. 

May I ask the gentleman now if that 
is not true, especially in the case of those 
who most need an increase in pension. 

Mr. HYDE. That is right, according 
to my understanding. 

Mr. BROYHILL. This provision in 
the bill would tend to penalize the man 
who needs an increase in his income in 
retirement. 

Mr. HYDE. That is correct. The fel- 
low who receives $800 or $1,000-as an an- 
nuity finds it necessary to get some oth- 
er income from the outside. The lan- 
guage in the bill would penalize him for 
being industrious and trying to improve 
his standard of living by earning outside 
income. I think it has a devastating ef- 
fect upon the morale of our retired Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Let us under- 
stand it. This bill does not prevent him 
from going out and earning anything he 
wants. He can earn all of the money he 
wants to and still get his pension. It 
does prevent him getting the increase 
that is provided in this bill, as we say, if 
ho earns over $1,200 a year. Then he 
does not need this increase. 

Mr. HYDE. Is it not true that some 
pensioners can go out and earn $1,200 or 
more without having their pensions af- 
fected whereas those who are particu- 
larly affected by this bill cannot do so? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. No. 

Mr. HYDE. Sure. The bill applies to 
those who are getting an increase. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The bill treats 
everybody alike. Anyone can earn what 
he wants and not have his pension af- 
fected whatsoever. 

Mr. HYDE. Everybody is not getting 
an increase under this bill? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes. 

Mr. HYDE, Those who are not getting 
an increase under the bill can earn what 
they please? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes, they can earn 
anything they want. There is nothing 
wrong with that. 

Mr. HYDE. Well, I would violently 
disagree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Maryland 
for offering his amendment. As I un- 
derstand it, in all previous bills affecting 
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the pensions of civil employees, this is 
the first time we have endeavored to bar 
a civil employee from getting an increase 
in retirement annuity because he has 
earned some other income? 

‘ Mr. HYDE. That is my understand- 
ng. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I do not believe we 
should establish this precedent. 

Mr. HYDE. I do not think we should 
start that practice now. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced with this 
problem: We have many employees who 
have worked for the Government for 5 
years, 10 years, some even 20 years or 
30 years; then they leave the Federal 
Government after earning a stipulated 
amount for their retirement. They take 
full-time jobs on the outside. I do not 
see how you can justify an increase in 
a man’s annuity over and above what 
he earned during the time of his service 
if he is employed on the outside. I think 
that just makes commonsense. Other- 
wise, we are going to do violence to the 
solvency of this fund if you are going 
to allow everyone to go outside and earn 
all they want and still have their annui- 
ties increased from time to time over and 
above that which they have earned, 

This problem came before our sub- 
committee and as a result the full com- 
mittee asked the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make some kind of an investiga- 
tion as to just what was happening in 
regard to former annuitants receiving 
outside income. We have that report 
available, which shows that an over- 
whelming number are in addition to re- 
ceiving their annuity working on the 
outside at additional jobs and also quali- 
fying for social security. All this does 
is to say you cannot receive the 10 per- 
cent increase over and above what you 
earned if you are receiving adequate full- 
time income from the outside. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DENNISON. Referring to that 
report the gentleman calls our atten- 
tion to, which was received either today 
or a few days ago, that shows of all the 
annuitants on the rolls 23.8 percent are 
receiving income from wages or self- 
employment, and the average is $1,907 
per year. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, MURRAY. May I say that I agree 
wholeheartedly with the position taken 
by the gentleman from Michigan. Many 
of these employees who are retired and 
who have qualified for an annuity, enter 
into private employment and they will 
also qualify for social security. Any 
annuitant making $1,200 a year on the 
outside should not receive this benefit 
because this fund is not solvent. I have 
yet to hear one Member of this body say 
that this fund is actuarily sound. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Is it not true that 
those employees who retired after Oc- 
tober 1, 1956, are going to receive the full 
amount provided by the law that we 
passed applicable to them? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. That is right. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The effect of this bill 
in its present form would be limiting the 
income of the employees covered by this 
bill to $1,200; but would not apply any 
such limitation to a man who retired 
after October 1, 1956; is that right? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is right, be- 
cause their income, their annuity, is not 
being increased any above what is the 
basic law for retirement. This is over 
and above the basic law which is in exist- 
ence for retirement. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Is it not correct that 
as soon as this bill becomes law this bill 
then would become a part of that basic 
law? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. No, it will not. 
This is an increase in annuities for those 
already on the retired roll. 

Mr. BALDWIN. How can the gentle- 
man justify that a man who retired a 
month before October 1, 1956, will be up 
against this limitation and the man who 
retired later will not? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The man who re- 
tired a month before is going to have an 
increase over and above what he received 
when he retired. This only applies to the 
increase. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The man who retired 
October 1, 1956, may not receive this 
increase, but he will receive an increase 
through the group we are applying this 
to 


Mr. CEDERBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DENNISON. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that those who retired prior to 
October 1, 1956, will, if this bill is passed, 
in most cases, receive more than those 
who are retiring hereafter or retiring 
today. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr, ALBERT. Is this not the situa- 
tion? The employee contracted for and 
received his retirement benefits, and this 
does not affect him in any particular? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. Now, with living costs 
being what they are, we say that we 
have got to give him something extra. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is right. 

Mr. ALBERT. And that is all that 
this bill pertains to, is that not correct? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 


Mr. HYDE. The man who happened 
to retire after October 1, 1956, retired 
on the basis of his contract. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Their contract 
was the same. 
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Mr. HYDE. Except we came along in 
1956 and passed a law increasing the re- 
tirement for those who retired after 
1956. He got an increase on the basis 
of his contract. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The fellow who 
retired before October 1, 1956, in many 
instances, is receiving more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to call 
the attention of the committee to the 
fact that this $1,200 limitation applies 
only to earned income. These retirees 
may receive any amount of money as 
interest on investments, as dividend 
checks, as social security, or as other 
types of unearned income. The limi- 
tation does not apply to veterans’ pen- 
sions or any other type of pensions. It 
applies only to the amount of money 
which is earned with one’s hands or one’s 
brains. So I hope you will not be con- 
fused in considering this amendment in 
thinking that the annuitant is entitled 
to only $1,200 of outside income, and 
that if they receive any additional in- 
come from any source, they cannot re- 
ceive this increase in their annuity. 
This is not true. The limitation applies 
only to earned income. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Is it not true that 
under the provisions of this bill one 
who is already retired could be receiving 
his retirement from the Government; he 
could be earning less than $1,200, say 
$1,000, and he could also draw his social 
security? 

Mrs. PFOST. That is right. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Because that is 
less than $1,200, and also receive 10 per- 
cent provided for in this bill. 

Mrs. PFOST. You are absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Now, that is lib- 
eral enough for me. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this amendment is voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is sorely needed legislation and I 
congratulate the committee for report- 
ing it to the House. 

A Government annuity is one of the 
greatest incentives that we have to at- 
tract fine people into Government serv- 
ice—but without legislation such as this 
a Government annuity means very little 
in these inflationary times. 

As a maiter of equity to our retirees, 
and also as a matter of maintaining the 
incentives for Government service, I 
urge the passage of this increase legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I congratulate the committee on 
bringing this legislation to us for action. 
I have introduced similar legislation and 
feel that a solution to the needs met in 
this bill is long overdue. Perhaps the leg- 
islation needs amendment but there is no 
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denying that the proposed legislation as 
it now stands is a big improvement over 
what law now provides. I sincerely so- 
licit sympathetic support for this pro- 
posal or an amended measure. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased that this legislation to in- 
crease the annuities of Federal em- 
ployees who have retired after a record 
of devoted service to their Government 
has finally reached the floor of the 
House for a vote. I support the meas- 
ure, but with some misgivings that it 
does not go far enough. I was the 
sponsor of a pension increase bill, H. R. 
4085, filed on January 30, 1957, that 
would have given these retired employees 
a larger increase in their annuity, par- 
ticularly those who had retired prior to 
October 1, 1956, when the more lib- 
eralized retirement benefits went into 
effect. 

When we consider that nearly 40 per- 
cent of all persons on the retirement roll 
on June 30, 1956 were receiving less than 
$100 a month, or $1,200 a year, we have 
irrefutable evidence that a great need 
for higher annuities exists. Many of 
these annuitants are elderly and share 
their meager pension with a dependent. 
They have reached a time in life when 
they require constant medical attention. 
And a large proportion retired at a time 
when Government salaries were small in 
terms of the dollars received today. At 
the time of retirement those salaries may 
have bought as much or more than those 
of the present day, but they constituted 
the basis on which today’s annuities 
were based. Even with the last increase 
of annuities those amounts still are in- 
adequate for living in minimum comfort, 
for prices have continued to rise. 

This legislation is not perfect, but I 
believe it is the best possible than can 
come before the House at this time. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting the bill because we in Congress 
have a moral responsibility to these re- 
tired employees. I hope that the meas- 
ure will be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, today we are concerned with re- 
cession. It is important that we devise 
ways and means of preventing its de- 
velopment into a depression. Many 
students of the subject assure us that 
built-in safeguards which retain pur- 
chasing in the hands of our senior citi- 
zens is one means of staving off the 
catastrophe which engulfed us in 1929. 

On the first day of the 2d ‘session 
of the 85th Congress, I introduced H. R. 
362 to increase the annuities of civil- 
service employees who had retired prior 
to October 1, 1956, and who were not in- 
cluded under Public Law 854 of the 84th 
Congress, 

At the committee hearing I was the 
first witness to testify on June 29, 1957, 
for enactment of this legislation. I 
based my argument on the fact that we 
must bring Federal annuities in line with 
the cost of living not only in fairness to 
those who have served their Government 
faithfully and with distinction, but also 
in the interest of continuing Govern- 
ment service on a high level. I pointed 
out that private industry, with its grow- 
ing awareness of the need for providing 
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future security for its employees, is set- 
ting up systems of annuities which give 
Government serious competition. Legis- 
lation which will bring the incomes of 
retired civil-service employees into line 
with increased living costs today is rec- 
ommended to our action by every sense 
of fairness. 

Retirement benefits to a large num- 
ber of our retired civil-service employees 
and their survivors are grossly inade- 
quate. Today some 50,000 receive ap- 
proximately $50 per month; another 
50,000 receive between $50 and $100 a 
month. Seventy-five percent receive 
Jess than $150 per month. I need not 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
that such incomes are totally inadequate 
to cover the cost of living in this day of 
the inflated dollar. Such figures speak 
for themselves and I need not disclose 
the details of the pathetic letters I have 
received which make incontrovertible 
evidence of the need for increased an- 
nuities. 

It is not enough to appoint commit- 
tees to study the problems of the aging. 
We must not be content with pointing 
out the fact that medical science has 
prolonged the span of life. Today the 
job is to put into the pockets of our 
aging civil service workers money which 
will meet the cost of living and the 
soaring cost of medical care. Fair treat- 
ment for our aging civil service em- 
ployees is fair treatment for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
amendment to substitute for the meas- 
ure now before us the language of S. 
72. I appreciate the hard work of the 
subcommittee and of its devoted chair- 
woman, Mrs. Prost, and that it is the 
thought of the gentlewoman from Idaho 
and others of the committee that this 
is the best bill possible to pass the House 
and that there is hope that the con- 
ferees will liberalize its provisions. Cer- 
tainly I would not wish to lose every- 
thing by standing out for all that these 
aging men and women deserve and 
should be voted. 

Nevertheless, I am supporting the 
amendment and in so doing I am not 
fearful that its adoption would endan- 
ger the bill itself. I have too much 
faith and confidence in the good hearts 
and keen understanding of my col- 
leagues. The provisions of S. 72 are 
very similar to those of H. R. 362, which 
I introduced much more than a year 
ago, and to those of the bills introduced 
by so many of my colleagues in the 
House. I see no good reason why we 
should retreat from a position that we 
thought well grounded in justice at the 
time we threw our bills in the hopper. 
Times have not changed for the better. 
Indeed continuing inflation has made 
deeper and deeper inroads. I am hap- 
py for the relief contained in the House 
bill now under consideration because 
at least it is something, but I would be 
infinitely more happy if the measure of 
the relief were more in iine with the 
need and with the facts in justification. 
I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee arises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
having assumed the chai, Mr. PRICE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
607) to provide for increases in the an- 
nuities of annuitants under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 511, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 72) to in- 
crease annuities payable to certain an- 
nuitants from the civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund, and for other 
purposes, which is similar to the bill 
just passed, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause of said bill, and insert the 
language of the bill H. R, 607 as passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Prost: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 72 and 
insert the provisions of H. R. 607 as passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time and was read the third 
time and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 607) was 
laid upon the table. 


The 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concur- 
rent resolution of the following title, in 
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which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the reenrollment of S. 2120, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, rehabilitate, operate, and main- 
tain the lower Rio Grande rehabilitation 
project, Texas, Mercedes division. 


LOWER RIO GRANDE REHABILITA- 
TION PROJECT, TEXAS, MERCEDES 
DIVISON 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 75. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is requested to 
return to the Senate the enrolled bill (S. 
2120) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, rehabilitate, operate, 
and maintain the lower Rio Grande rehabili- 
tation project, Texas, Mercedes division, 

If and when the said bill is returned by 
the President, the action of the Presiding 
Officer in signing same shall be deemed 
rescinded, and the Secretary of the Senate is 
authorized and directed, in the reenrollment 
of said bill, to make the following correc- 
tion: 

In line 2 of section 3 of the House en- 
grossed amendment, after the words “to 
lands”, insert “in this project.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, has this 
been cleared with the ranking Minority 
Member of the committee? 

Mr. ASPINALL. It has been cleared 
with the Chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and by the 
ranking Member of the Committee. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


The 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 512 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1740) to authorize the payment from the 
employees’ life insurance fund of expenses 
incurred by the Civil Service Commission 
in assuming and maintaining the assets and 
liabilities of certain beneficial associations, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
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shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. ALLEN] and yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 512 
makes in order the consideration of 
S. 1740. The resolution provides for an 
open rule, 1 hour of general debate 
and waives points of order against the 
bill. 

The bill would authorize use of the in- 
surance fund under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act with- 
out limitation to cover the cost of ad- 
ministrative expenses that will be in- 
curred in completing the take-over of 
certain employee beneficial associations 
which was started under Public Law 356 
of the 84th Congress. This law amended 
section 10 of the Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 to au- 
thorize the Commission, in behalf of the 
employees’ life insurance fund, to ar- 
range for the assumption of the life in- 
surance agreements and assets of various 
nonprofit associations of Federal and 
District of Columbia employees. Under 
present law, the insurance fund is avail- 
able for payment of the Commission’s 
expenses incurred in the administration 
of the act, but only within such limits 
as are specified annually in appropria- 
tion acts. 

The Commission assumed the life in- 
surance agreements and assets of 16 
beneficial associations with a member- 
ship of over 50,000 persons. The negotia- 
tions to assume the assets of 9 other 
beneficial associations, with a member- 
ship of approximately 95,000 persons, 
had to be canceled in 1956 because of 
lack of authorized funds. 

The estimated administrative cost of 
assuming beneficial association insur- 
ance obligations and assets not yet taken 
over by the Commission is $76,500. First 
year costs will amount to an additional 
$108,800. No appropriated money is in- 
volved since these amounts are available 
to the Commission in the insurance fund 
which now amounts to over $100 million. 

The bill is amended to provide that 
the arrangements so authorized shall be 
made not later than 3 months following 
the date of the enactment of the bill. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 512. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of nc opposition to the rule or 
the bill. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
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of the bill (S. 1740) to authorize the 
payment from the employees’ life in- 
surance fund of expenses incurred by 
the Civil Service Commission in assum- 
ing and maintaining the assets and lia- 
bilities of certain beneficial associations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1740, with Mr. 
Epmonpson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which considered the bill S. 1740 and 
the companion House bills. There had 
been some confusion existing as to the 
legislative history of the provisions of 
this particular bill as well as to its in- 
tents and purpose. The subcommittee, 
therefore, made every effort to secure 
full and factual testimony from all 
parties concerned. This included not 
only information from the employee 
beneficial groups and the departments 
and agencies but also from outside 
business concerns. After considera- 
tion of this testimony the subcommittee 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion 
that the Congress has not only a 
legal obligation but also a moral re- 
sponsibility for the passage of this bill. 

Since this bill was reported by the full 
committee in the closing days of the 
first session, calls have been received 
from a considerable number of Members 
of this House as well as of the other 
body urging that favorable action be 
taken on this bill. I call your attention 
to this fact, that if action is not taken 
on this legislation, there are some 95,000 
Federal employees or former employees 
whose insurance policies in these em- 
ployee beneficial associations will be lost. 
This is due to the fact that with a de- 
creasing base on which their premiums 
are based, the cost of continuing par- 
ticipation will be absolutely prohibitive. 
This is especially true of the some 40,000 
retired Federal employees who are no 
longer able to secure commercial-type 
insurance due to their age or infirmities. 

These 40,000 persons have term insur- 
ance policies ranging between $300 and 
$1,000. In some instances they have 
carried these policies on a term basis for 
over 30 years. They consider such poli- 
cies to be their burial funds. In both the 
83d and 84th Congresses, provisions of 
law were made to take care of the 
policies of these individuals. 

In both Congresses this obligation was 
met. However, the 85th Congress in its 
Ist session failed to authorize the ex- 
penditure of moneys from the Federal 
group life insurance fund which would 
allow the Civil Service Commission to 
complete the absorption of those pol- 
icies. As a result, a number of the as- 
sociations are on the verge of breaking 
up and dissolving their group insurance 
policies. In fact, one group with some 
6,500 members is carrying on on a day- 
to-day basis. I am informed other 
groups will, of necessity, have to be dis- 
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solved within the next few months un- 
less this legislation is enacted. The en- 
actment of this legislation, and I call 
your attention to this, involves in no 
way the use of appropriated money. 
There is an immediate cost to the Fed- 
eral group life insurance fund of ap- 
proximately $76,500. That fund now en- 
joys a reserve of about $120 million. 
Briefly, those are the reasons why this 
legislation is very much needed at the 
present time. In fact, it is imperative 
that prompt action be taken on this bill, 
if we expect to save the beneficiaries of 
these Federal employee group policies. 
There are some 40,000 retired who will 
benefit by this legislation. There are 
some 20,000 separated who are not yet 
retired and who will benefit by it. There 
is one thing which I would like to call 
to your attention in connection with the 
consideration of this bill, There are 25 
of these employee benefit groups who 
were affected when the Federal life in- 
surance program was adopted. The cost 
of the premium under the Federal life 
insurance group program is so much less 
than the cost of the premium to the 
members of these employee benefit 
groups that immediately they began to 
leave them and join the Federal life in- 
surance program. The cost of the 
premium under the Federal life insur- 
ance program is 78 cents per thousand 
per month. The premium for the groups 
under these 25 employee groups ranges 
from $1.78 per thousand per month to 
$14 per month per thousand. The re- 
sult is that immediately they began to 
leave these benefit groups and take the 
insurance out in the Federal employee 
insurance program. 

There are 16 of these groups who have 
already been provided for. The Federal 
employee insurance program assumes all 
of the obligations under the old arrange- 
ment and takes over all of the assets 
which these employee group associations 
have. There are 16 of them already 
qualified who have already turned over 
their assets and whose obligations have 
been assumed by the Federal group-life 
insurance program. But, those 16 or- 
ganizations carry only 55,000 member- 
ship. There still remain 9 of those asso- 
ciations to be taken care of and their 
membership is 95,000. So that the 
greater number of these employee bene- 
fit groups will still remain to be cared 
for. The present bill would take care of 
them. It is imperative that the legisla- 
tion be enacted promptly. I know of no 
opposition to it, and I strongly urge that 
the legislation be adopted. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. NEAL. Has the age of the group 
you are taking over reached the point 
where they will become quite a liability 
for the life-insurance organization? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The average 
age of the holders of membership of 
these employees is 58. Many are older 
than that. They have reached the age 
where unless this legislation is passed, 
the insurance they have been paying on 
for as long as 30 years in some instances, 
and which is looked upon as their burial 
fund, will be taken away from them, 
and they cannot get other insurance 
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now. Being out of Government service 
they cannot participate in the Federal 
Government insurance program. So 
they will be left high and dry with 
nothing. 

Mr. NEAL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I heartily endorse the 
position taken by the gentleman in this 
case. It was passed unanimously by the 
Senate. It was also voted out unani- 
mously by our committee. I do not 
think there is any objection to this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBESON]. 

Mr. ROBESON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I sponsored the House bill to 
provide the legislation which we are now 
considering as S. 1740. It will allow the 
Federal Government to treat the retired 
employees of 9 groups equitably with 
those in the 15 which have already been 
taken care of. 

Iam not aware of any opposition to the 
legislation and see no reason why it 
should be opposed. Certainly I would not 
have sponsored it if I did not think it was 
meritorious and deserved support. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I am interested in the provisions of bill 
S. 1740 primarily because of the commit- 
ments the Congress made to a large num- 
ber of retired Federal employees who 
would be seriously affected by our failure 
to act. 

I was chairman of the committee dur- 
ing the 83d Congress when the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954 was recommended for passage. The 
committee at that time gave serious con- 
sideration to the possibility that the es- 
tablishment of a Federal life insurance 
program with some 2 million policy- 
holders would tend to completely elim- 
inate the life insurance policies of the 25 
Federal employees’ beneficial associa- 
tions. It was recognized that the much 
lower premium required on a 2 million 
base would cause the membership of 
these associations to drop their group in- 
surance and accept the Federal insur- 
ance. This would reduce the insurance 
base of these smaller groups to such an 
extent that the premium they must pay 
for their insurance policies would be pro- 
hibitive. 

The committee therefore recom- 
mended that the assets and liabilities of 
these various groups be assumed by the 
Federal employees’ group life insurance 
fund, with the policies of the individual 
members remaining in force at face 
value and with the premiums to be paid 
therefor to be stabilized at their current 
rate. Section 10 of the act also author- 
izes the Civil Service Commission to use 
moneys from the Federal life insurance 
fund for the purposes of defraying the 
administrative expenses involved. The 
act further provided that the amount of 
such expenditure was to be limited by 
foon of the Appropriations. Commit- 
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During the 83d and 84th Congresses 
this contractual obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government was recognized and au- 
thority to expend money for adminis- 
trative expenses was granted. The 85th 
Congress, however, denied this author- 
ity. This action has jeopardized the 
life-insurance policies of some 95,000 em- 
ployees and former employees of the 
Federal Government. Forty thousand of 
these are over 60 years of age and are 
not in a position to secure new insur- 
ance if they lose their present policies 
in the beneficial associations. 

It is my sincere judgment that the 
Congress has entered into a firm agree- 
ment with these people whereby their 
life-insurance policies would be saved to 
them and that if we fail to act on S. 
1740, we have violated not only a legal 
agreement but a moral responsibility. 

The cost involved in assuming and 
maintaining the policies of these mem- 
bers of the employee beneficial associ- 
ations does not in any way involve ap- 
propriated money. The action required 
is authority for the Civil Service Com- 
mission to expend the necessary money 
from the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Fund. This fund now has 
over $120 million in reserve. The im- 
mediate cost involved in carrying out 
the provisions of this bill is estimated 
at $76,500. 

I feel that it is the equitable and fair 
thing to do to pass this bill in order to 
take care of the people holding policies 
in these few remaining beneficial asso- 
ciations. 

Mr, MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I yield 
back the remainder of my time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (c) of 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 is amended by inserting before 
the colon preceding the proviso therein a 
comma and the following: “except that such 
funds shall be available, without regard to 
any such limitations, for payment of any 
such expenses incurred in assuming and 
maintaining the assets and liabilities of as- 
ciations referred to in section 10,” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Section 10 (d) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 
(5 U. S. C. 2099 (d)) is amended to read as 
Tollows: 

“‘(d) The arrangements authorized by 
this section shall be made not later than 3 
months following the date of enactment of 
this amendment. Such arrangements shall 
apply only to life-insurance agreements 
existing on August 11, 1955, and on the date 
of the respective arrangement.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. ALBert having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr, EDMONDSON, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1740), to au- 
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thorize the payment from the Employees’ 
Life Insurance Fund of expenses incurred 
by the Civil Service Commission in as- 
suming and maintaining the assets and 
liabilities of certain beneficial associa- 
tions, pursuant to House Resolution 512, 
he reported the same back to the House, 
with an amendment adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “An act to authorize the payment 
from the Employees’ Life Insurance Fund 
of expenses incurred by the Civil Service 
Commission in making certain beneficial 
association assumption agreements and 
to extend the time for making such 
agreements.” 


FOREIGN TRADE INTERESTS IN 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the time I was first elected to Congress, 
I have been receiving a large amount of 
correspondence in opposition to the for- 
eign-trade policies which have been in 
effect for many years. However, despite 
that correspondence, in talking with 
people I have found the opposite view 
expressed. 

In order to be factual and fair in my 
representation of my constituents, in 
1956 I initiated a study for the express 
purpose of finding out exactly what the 
situation is in my District and the sur- 
rounding area. While there may be a 
slight difference of opinion today be- 
cause of the critical unemployment sit- 
uation and the lack of proper adminis- 
tration in the protection of industry at 
home, the facts show that foreign trade 
programs benefit all, for if we do not buy 
we cannot sell. 

The report Foreign Trade Interests in 
the State of Michigan was prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress in 1956 and was 
printed in 1957 as House Document 209. 
I should like to present here a summary 
of the foreign-trade interests in Detroit 
and the nearby counties, which include 
Wayne, Oakland, Macomb, Monroe, and 
Washtenaw Counties. The survey in- 
cluded 80 percent of all manufacturing 
workers in Detroit and vicinity. 

Almost 90 percent of the industrial 
workers in the Detroit area are employed 
by companies reporting that they have 
a positive interest in foreign trade, 
either in exporting some of their prod- 
uct, or in importing some of the raw ma- 
terials they use. Concern over import 
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competition is slight. Nearly half of all 
manufacturing employment in the area 
in 1954 was in the automotive industry. 

As shown in the following tabulation, 
53 companies employing only 3.2 percent 
of the manufacturing workers in the 
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area, expressed any concern over com- 
petition from imports. Almost half of 
the companies reporting indicated that 
they had no direct interest in exports or 
imports, or any concern over import 
competition. 


Summary of foreign trade interests in the Detroit area, 1954 


Foreign trade interest 
Total 


Companies reporting 


Percentage 
distribution 


Employment 


Total 


Positive interest. 316 
Concerned over import competition A 53 
No direct interest. 336 


449, 716 
16, 012 
36, 541 


502, 269 


FOREIGN TRADE INTERESTS, BY INDUSTRY 
In all but four of the industries in this 
area workers employed by companies re- 
porting that they have a net positive in- 
terest in foreign trade were greater in 
number than those employed by com- 
panies reporting that they are concerned 
over import competition. 
INDUSTRIES HAVING A NET “POSITIVE” INTEREST 
IN FOREIGN TRADE 
[In percent] 


Distribution of workers em- 
ployed by companies re- 


aper products 
Electrical machinery... 
‘Transportation equip- 
8 ee ae 
Printing and publish- 
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Furniture and fixtures- 


INDUSTRIES WHOSE NET INTEREST IS CONCERN 
OVER IMPORT COMPETITION 


[In percent] 


Distribution of workers em- 
ployed by companies re- 


porting— 
Industry 
over 
import} eign 
foreign | compe-} trade 
trade | tition 
Instruments. 10. 2 74.2 
Ohemicals 38. 4 55. 8 
Stone, clay, and glass. 22.6 28. 3 
ADDER dasenscceducs 1.8 13.1 


INTEREST IN EXPORTS 
About one-third of the 


reporting 
manufacturing companies in this area 
indicated that they export some of their 
product. These companies account for 
over 85 percent of total reported manu- 
facturing employment in the area and 
their aggregate production in 1954 ($11 


billion) accounted for over 90 percent of 
total reported manufacturing output in 
the area. Exports are largest in the 
automotive, machinery, fabricated met- 
als, and chemical industries. The pro- 
portion of exports to total output was 
greatest in the chemical industry, 
amounting to 12 percent in 1954. 


IMPORTED RAW MATERIALS 


About 25 percent of the respondents, 
employing 374,000 workers, indicated 
that they use imported raw materials. 
The automotive industry accounts for 
the preponderant share of total employ- 
ment in what might be called the im- 
porting industries. Other important 
users of imported materials are: the ma- 
chinery, fabricated metals, food prod- 
ucts, primary metals, chemicals, trans- 
portation equipment, textiles, electrical 
machinery, rubber products and instru- 
ment manufacturing industries. 

IMPORT COMPETITION 

The greatest proportion of companies 
indicating that they are concerned over 
import competition is in the apparel, 
textile, chemical, instruments, and rub- 
ber products industries. In terms of 
number of workers employed, concern 
over import competition is most concen- 
trated in the instruments, chemical, 
stone, clay and glass, and miscellaneous 
industries. 

About half of the 53 companies re- 
porting concern over import competi- 
tion indicated that the effects of such 
competition upon their business are sub- 
stantial. The remainder indicated that 
the effects have been slight. 

The 27 companies indicating that they 
are seriously concerned over imports 
employed about 11,000 workers, or 2 per- 
cent of all industrial workers covered 
in the area in 1954. 

AGRICULTURE 

Although the Detroit area is Michi- 
gan’s most heavily industrialized region, 
it accounts for approximately 10 percent 
of all agricultural activity in the State. 

The foreign-trade interest in agricul- 
ture in the region is similar to that for 
the State as a whole, with export inter- 
ests accounting for close to 20 percent 
of cash receipts from farm marketings, 
while concern over import competition 
is indicated with respect to commodi- 
ties accounting for about 5 percent of 
total cash receipts. Over three-fourths 
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of the commodities grown in the area 
are by producers who indicate that they 
have no direct interest in foreign trade. 

Exports are important to growers of 
corn, soybeans, and wheat. On the im- 
port competitive side are eggs, onions, 
lettuce, potatoes, wool, and sugar beets. 

Conditions in the Detroit marketing 
area have considerable influence upon 
the prosperity of Michigan farmers. In 
some instances the port facilities of De- 
troit afford the farmers a good oppor- 
tunity to ship their produce abroad. 
However, the principal concern of farm- 
ers in the area is the prosperity of the 
Detroit area, based primarily upon man- 
ufacturing activity. 


A SALUTE TO THE HEROISM OF 
THOSE BEHIND THE IRON CUR- 
TAIN 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic, I bow 
my head in mixed sadness and shame. 
Deep sympathy for those who have re- 
sisted and have died in a seemingly 
hopeless fight, but gave their all in a 
superhuman struggle to keep the flut- 
tering spark of freedom glowing, even if 
dimly, behind the Iron Curtain. Sad- 
ness and a feeling of guilt and shame 
as I join with many fellow Americans, 
living in complete freedom and during 
a period of ample prosperity, trying to 
sound sincere in honoring the Byelo- 
russians and their counterparts behind 
the Iron Curtain, who live in subjuga- 
tion bordering on modern slavery. As 
each year passes the suffering of free- 
dom loving people under the Kremlin 
heel goes on while some who mouth ap- 
parent sympathy and understanding, 
also speak of peaceful coexistence with 
the Kremlin. In order to relieve world 
tension, they ask that we should give 
thought to dealing on a common level 
with belief in God, merged with athe- 
ism, that 48 States and its Territories 
exemplifying the greatest freedoms of 
this world be represented in conferences 
with Soviet puppets who have joined 
hands with the bloody-handed masters 
in the Kremlin. 

It was a great American who stated, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” 
another—“I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my Country.” 

As time passes such thoughts seem 
more expressive to the sacrifices made 
abroad in other lands rather than our 
own homeland, whose early history holds 
far more in common with our heroic 
and courageous freedom loving friends, 
than the craven phrases of “peaceful co- 
existence,” that is becoming the chant 
that is music to the Soviet puppets for 
whom we will forsake those whom we 
would say we are honoring today. I 
will try to lift my head by stating that 
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maximum economic sanctions against 
Soviet Russia, Red China and all pup- 
pet satellite governments be imposed. 

Let us join in positive action rather 
than annual public utterances of sym- 
pathy and inaction. Let those nations 
who call for sacrifices on the part of other 
less fortunate countries stand with us. 
Let us not hold up our heads just long 
enough to be heard for a brief moment. 
Let us hold it up in pride and keep it up 
with continued courage in action. 


SURPLUS COTTON 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana. 

There was no objection. 

Mr: METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to instruct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to use surplus 
section 32 money to buy agricultural 
commodities and provide a varied diet 
for our needy. It is a companion to a 
measure being offered in the other body 
by the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt] and the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scott]. 

Section 32 of the Customs, or Tariff 
Act of 1935 appropriated 30 percent of 
all tariff receipts to the Department of 
Agriculture for the diversion from trade 
channels of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

This money is set aside in a special 
fund to be spent by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, among other things, to “en- 
courage the domestic consumption of 
agricultural commodities by increasing 
their utilization through benefits, in- 
demnities, donations or by other means, 
among persons in low income groups,” as 
later amended to include the school 
lunch program, and to “reestablish farm- 
ers’ purchasing power by making pay- 
ments in connection with the normal 
production of any agricultural commod- 
ity for domestic consumption.” 

Receipts of the Department are run- 
ning over $200 million per year. A sur- 
plus has accumulated and it is provided 
that sums in excess of $300 million 
revert to the Treasury at the end of 
each fiscal year. At the beginning of 
this year, there was a $297 million carry- 
over and receipts will bring total funds 
available to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to more than $514 million. 

The Agriculture appropriations hear- 
ings indicate that less than one-third of 
this amount will be spent for the pur- 
chase and distribution of surplus food to 
schoolchildren, charitable institutions 
and needy citizens. A balance of $364 
million is expected June 30, so $300 mil- 
lion will be carried into fiscal 1959 and 
$64 million will revert to the Treasury. 

The Department is estimating that it 
will spend about $150 million in fiscal 
1959, out of more than $500 million 
available, and let another $67 million 
revert to the Treasury on July 1, 1960. 

In the preceding 2 fiscal years, the 
Secretary has had available a total of 
more than $600 million in section 32 
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funds. He spent $361 million of it. In 
fiscal 1957, when he spent $142.9 million 
in section 32 funds, the Department 
spent almost $90 million, or three-fifths 
of that amount, on feed for livestock in 
flood and drought disaster areas. This 
is not to criticize disaster relief programs 
for livestock. It is to remind the admin- 
istration that people are important, too. 

As you know, we have more than 5 
million unemployed in this country. The 
Pacific Northwest has been hit the hard- 
est. As of the most recent report I have 
seen, Montana had the highest rate of 
unemployment in the Nation, 14.9 per- 
cent of those covered by unemployment 
compensation were jobless. The situa- 
tion is virtually the same in Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon. 

Unemployment has continued until 
unemployment compensation benefits 
are running out for about 35,000 a week. 
Today, it is estimated that 2 million of 
these unemployed are without any in- 
come whatever. In addition, there are 
the other needy—dependent children, 
the crippled and the helpless. Addi- 
tional millions of elder citizens live on 
pensions or social security payments too 
small to permit them a decent diet. 

On the one hand we have such an 
abundance of farm commodities that 
farm prices are depressed. On the 
other are millions of our citizens being 
inadequately fed. In between is the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture with the authority 
and the money to help the farmers and 
the needy citizens of the Nation. It is 
shocking that he does not propose to 
act. 

At the very time unemployment was 
rising fastest—during the last 6 
months—Secretary Benson has been re- 
ducing the rate of donations of food- 
stuffs to all classes of needy, including 
school lunches, institutions, and needy 
citizens. 

On March 25, our able colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
put into the Recorp, starting on page 
5314, the statistics showing precisely 
how the rate of donation of foods has 
declined as need for food has risen. 

The bill we are introducing today: 

First.. Cancels the provision for funds 
to revert thereby keeping available about 
$64 million scheduled to revert next 
July 1. 

Second, Make the dietary needs of the 
needy a criterion for the expenditure of 
these excess funds. 

Third. Provide that out of the regu- 
larly available funds—current annual 
receipts plus the $300 million carry- 
over—the Secretary shall first set aside 
sums required to remove agricultural 
surpluses and carry out the existing pro- 
visions of the act, and then devote any 
excess to the purchase of commodities 
in adequate supply for the needy. 

This measure will benefit both farmers 
and needy citizens. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been distributing some flour, cornmeal, 
dried milk, and rice. out of its storable 
commodities on hand. Within the past 
few days it has had about 18 million 
pounds of butter and 2.8 million pounds 
of cheese packaged for donation to 
needy—less than 3 pounds of butter and 
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one-half pound of cheese per family for 
the unemployed and other needy low- 
income citizens. 

These foods have been classified as in 
surplus, ` 

Others which have not, but which are 
in such large supply that farmers’ re- 
turns are seriously depressed, include 
peanuts, selling at 75 percent of parity; 
dry edible beans, selling at 77 percent of 
parity; oilseeds, selling off the farms at 
77 percent for cottonseed and 69 percent 
of parity for soybeans; chickens, bringing 
only 68 percent of parity on February 
15; turkeys, bringing only 61 percent of 
parity; citrus fruits, potatoes, and many 
others, 

Government purchase of some of these 
commodities for needy citizens would 
help them when they need it. At the 
same time, it would help our farmers. 


THE EXPEDITED CASE OF LEAD AND 
ZINC 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
unemployed lead and zinc miners of 
America are still waiting for a decision 
by the Tariff Commission on their in- 
dustry’s application for statutory relief 
under the escape clause of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 

In the District which I represent, thou- 
sands of other people who have been ad- 
versely affected by the general shutdown 
of lead and zinc mines, mills, and 
smelters are also waiting hopefully for 
a decision in the case which President 
Eisenhower said last fall would be expe- 
dited in the Tariff Commission. 

What is behind the long delay in a de- 
cision in this case? 

Who is responsible, and why? 

One theory just advanced on the sub- 
ject is found in the publication, Pay 
Dirt, for March 21, 1958, as follows: 

FURTHER DELAY PREDICTED ror LEAD-ZINCc 

TARIFF REPORT 

Tariff relief for the lead and zine indus- 
tries, under the escape clause provisions of 
the Trade Agreements Act, may still be sev- 
eral months away. This discouraging news 
was reported by H. F. Magnuson, Wallace 
(Idaho) mining executive, following receipt 
of a telegram from Meade Alcorn, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

Alcorn's telegram said: “Decision due on 
lead-zinc tariff application June 1958. Com- 
mission doing utmost to reach decision be- 
fore that date.” 

In wiring Alcorn, requesting some word as 
to when a decision could be expected, Mag- 
nuson had pointed out that the Tariff Com- 
mission's delay had reached such a ridiculous 
state that it was threatening the political 
future of the Republican Party. People of 
15 Western States are anxiously awaiting a 
decision while the Commission is tied up in 
bureaucratic redtape, Magnuson said. 

The charge has been widely circulated in 
Washington and in mining circles that the 
administration is holding back a decision on 
the lead-zine tariff issue in the hope that it 
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will be able to swap a favorable decision for 
support of the reciprocal-trade program by 
western Congressmen. 

The application for tariff relief was filed 
by the National Emergency Lead-Zinc Com- 
mittee last September after Congress had 
failed to act on a bill which would have im- 
posed an additional import tax on the two 
metals when prices fell below specified levels. 
At that time President Eisenhower said he 
would ask that the Tariff Commission expe- 
dite the case. 


GOVERNORS LAG ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
current frantic agitation for vast 
amounts of new funds for public works 
ignores the fact that large sums of 
money already allocated to the States 
have not been put to use. Some 13 
States have more money in the till for 
highway construction than they will re- 
ceive in their next appropriation for 
fiscal 1959. Twenty other States have 
more than half the amount of next year’s 
allotment on hand, uncommitted, un- 
programed, and apparently unnoticed. 

It is deplorable that there is so much 
use of the crying towel in the States 
about lack of funds when vast sums of 
money lie around gathering dust in State 
vaults. Instead of weeping and wailing 
about the alleged lack of action in 
Washington, some of these harbingers 
of gloom and doom would do well to dry 
their eyes, take a good look in their own 
backyard, and use this frenetic energy 
to some good purpose. 

According to the February report of 
the Bureau of Public Roads there are 
over $344 billion in Federal aid for high- 
way construction already available to the 
States. Of this something like $2 bil- 
lion has not even been programed for 
use on any project. 

Many States are so far behind, have 
been so slow to make use of the funds 
already at their disposal, that they have 
more money on hand than the whole of 
their upcoming allotment for 1959. The 
cold figures, set down in black and white, 
show there are 13 States that fall in this 
category. They have not yet even found 
a legitimate use for funds on hand that 
equal or surpass the amounts they are to 
get next year. Twenty other States 
have funds equal to over half of their 
1959 allotment still unprogramed for use. 

Some of the loudest wailing has been 
heard from the Governor’s mansion in 
Albany, where the occupant has been 
wringing his hands over the lack of 
funds for public works. Put the people 
to work, he says. Well, no one wants 
unemployment; but just who has been 
stalling? Just where is the bottleneck? 

New York State has, on hand, over 
$162 million that could be used when 
and if the Governor flashes the green 
light. Of this $162 million, $32 million 
worth of project requests is now being 
processed in Washington. That means 
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that $130 million of that $162 million 
is not being used because the State gov- 
ernment has not so much as planned 
how to use it. New York has more 
money on hand for this purpose than 
any other State and you do not have to 
look very far to find out why. The plain 
fact is, the Governor has been so busy 
asking for more, money he has not had 
the time to see to it the money he has 
now is put to use. 

This is just one area. There are many 
others. In the field of water pollution, 
for example, the Federal Government 
has given to the States $100 million. 
The States have plenty of takers. Their 
local governments have forwarded to 
them over $142 million in requests, an 
amount which should certainly assure 
full utilization of these funds. Yet the 
fact is only $76 million has actually been 
programed for use. Millions of dollars 
are lying around simply because the 
States are asleep at the switch. 

Once again the people of New York 
have been shortchanged by the indiffer- 
ence of the State administration. Out 
of $54 million, the Albany weepers have 
seen fit to sidetrack nearly $2 million— 
money that could well be used to meet 
the very situation the Governor has 
been so piously concerned about, It 
certainly is not doing anyone any good 
where it is now, stacked in neat green 
piles. 

It is clear from these examples—and 
there are plenty of others—that one of 
the real bottlenecks in public works 
spending is right where the complaining 
is the loudest—in the State capitals. 
These professional spenders never have 
enough. Millions on hand won't stop 
them from screaming for millions more. 
It is about time someone called a halt. 
It is time for a realistic accounting and 
appraisal of just where we stand on pub- 
lic works and why. 

And when that appraisal is completed, 
I suspect a few heads will roll, not in 
Washington, but in Albany and other 
State capitals, 


THE EFFECT OF EXCESSIVE OIL 
IMPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. IKaR D!] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an analysis of legis- 
lation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing a bill that will meet a prob- 
lem that has been growing more serious 
daily. I refer to the ever-increasing 
threat to our Nation’s security as a di- 
rect result of excessive oil imports. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, I have listened 
over the past 5 weeks to literally hun- 
dreds of witnesses discuss the pros and 
cons of our trade-agreements program. 
Honest and sincere people have shown a 
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sharp difference on just what is the right 
formula that would best serve the in- 
terests of our Nation in the matter of 
world trade. I have no quarrel with 
anyone who seeks to set forth his reason 
for or against the bill now pending be- 
fore our committee which would extend 
the President’s authority to enter into 
additional trade agreements over the 
next 5 years; however, during the pub- 
lic hearings on this pending legislation 
it has become increasingly obvious to 
me that the trade-agreements program 
has been our principal instrument of 
foreign economic policy for virtually a 
quarter of a century. 

In general, there is wide agreement 
that the trade-agreements program has 
served the best interests of our coun- 
try, and most of us recognize the im- 
portance of the trade agreements that 
have been developed within the Free 
World and that it is our purpose by this 
program to expand and protect such 
trade because it is a binding force and 
an element of common strength in the 
face of the dangers and threats of Com- 
munist imperialism. Regardless of the 
important impact that increased inter- 
national trade has on the economic 
status of agriculture, labor, and industry, 
in general, honest men still differ on the 
right road to follow on any trade pro- 
gram when dealing solely with eco- 
nomics. But, Mr. Speaker, no person, in 
or out of Government, will tolerate plac- 
ing in jeopardy the security and defense 


-of this Nation and the conservation of 


our natural resources. 

This brings me to the heart and core 
of the bill that I have introduced here 
today. This proposal simply spells out 
in clear language that everyone can un- 
derstand what we thought we were en- 
acting 3 years ago when Congress 
extended the Trade Agreements Act. 

Each Member of Congress will recall 
that in passing the Trade Agreement 
Extension Act of 1955, Congress wrote 
into the law the so-called national de- 
fense amendment. It will be recalled 
that this provision was enacted to meet 
a pressing need for placing in the hands 
of the President the necessary tools for 
curbing excessive imports whenever the 
President deemed them a threat to na- 
tional security. This provision was in 
recognition of a longstanding Congres- 
sional policy that our liberalized trade 
laws must not be used to cripple a do- 
mestic industry vital to our security. 
At the time of adoption of the national 
security amendment, the Senate Finance 
Committee stated in its report—Report 
No. 232, 84th Congress, 1st session: 

The committee had before it several pro- 
posals dealing with specific commodities, 
namely, petroleum, fluorspar, lead, and zinc, 
In lieu of specific action on each of these, 
the committee adopted an amendment which 
specifies that the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization shall report to the 
President when he has reason to believe 
that imports of a commodity are entering 
the United States in such quantities as to 
threaten to impair the national security; 
that the President shall cause an immediate 
investigation to be made if he feels there 


is reason for such belief; and that the Presi- 
dent, if he finds a threat to the national 


security exists shall take whatever action is 
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necessary to adjust imports to a level that 
will not threaten to impair the national 
security. 

The committee believes that this amend- 
ment will provide a means of assistance to 
the various national defense industries 
which would have been affected by the indi- 
vidual amendments presented. 

The White House issued on February 26, 
1955, a report based on a study by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy which indi- 
cates the importance of a strong, domestic 
petroleum industry. 


In adopting the national defense 
amendment, Congress had before it the 
report of the Cabinet Fuels Committee 
noted in the Senate report which states 
among other things: 

The Committee believes that if the imports 
of crude and residual oils should exceed sig- 
nificantly the respective proportions that 
these imports of oils bore to the production 
of domestic crude oil in 1954, the domestic 
fuels situation could be so impaired as to 
endanger the orderly industrial growth which 
assures the military and civilian supplies and 
reserves that are necessary to the national 
defense. There would be an inadequate in- 
centive for exploration and the discovery of 
new sources of supply. 

In view of the foregoing, the Committee 
concludes that in the interest of national 
defense imports should be kept in the bal- 
ance recommended above. 

The Committee recommends, however, that 
if in the future the imports of crude oll and 
residual fuel oils exceed significantly the 
respective proportions that such imported 
oils bore to domestic production of crude oil 
in 1954, appropriate action should be taken. 


It is evident that Congress clearly in- 
tended that this report should serve as a 
basis for implementing the national se- 
curity amendment. The debate on the 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
in 1955 is replete with statements by 
Congressional leaders which bear out this 
conclusion. This was noteworthy legis- 
lation. It was reassuring to have this 
important provision written into the law 
especially since it was understood by all 
that in the case of petroleum the rela- 
tionship between imports and domestic 
production for the year 1954 must be 
maintained in the best interests of our 
national security. 

Soon after the enactment of this pro- 
vision, the domestic petroleum industry 
set about to place before the Office of 
Defense Mobilization the facts and fig- 
ures that proved conclusively that our 
national security was being threatened 
by excessive oil imports. Some 2 years 
later, during which time oil imports had 
risen steadily, the President agreed with 
the findings of his Special Committee to 
Investigate Crude Oil Imports which 
stated in its report: 

Unless a reasonable limitation of petro- 
leum imports is brought about, your Com- 
mittee believes that: 

(a) Oil imports will flow into this country 
in ever-mounting quantities, entirely dis- 


proportionate to the quantities needed to 
supplement domestic supply. 

(b) There will be a resultant discourage- 
ment of, and decrease in, domestic produc- 
tion. 

(c) There will be a marked decline in do- 
mestic exploration and development. 

(d) In the event of a serious emergency, 
this Nation will find itself years away from 
attaining the level of petroleum production 
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necessary to meet our national security 
needs. 

If we are to have enough oil to meet our 
national security needs, there must be a 
limitation on imports that will insure a 
proper balance between imports and domes- 
tic production. 


This was recognized again as late as 
last Thursday by the President when he 
implemented the present voluntary pro- 
gram. The real question, then, is what 
is the best and most effective method of 
curbing and controlling excessive oil im- 
ports. Many would favor the voluntary 
approach as the proper solution if it 
were practical and would work; but ex- 
perience has shown us that some of the 
large importers refuse to cooperate with 
the Government in its voluntary pro- 
gram. By their action the entire volun- 
tary program has been placed in jeop- 
ardy. Recently one company delib- 
erately ignored the Government in its 
efforts to effectuate voluntary controls. 
Many of the importers which have been 
cooperating and restricting imports in 
line with the Government’s request are 
on record that unless all comply, they 
feel no obligation to continue to do so. 
This places our Government in the posi- 
tion of having the success or failure of 
its program for the voluntary control of 
oi: imports which the Cabinet Commit- 
tees and the President have declared to 
be necessary for our national defense 
placed in the hands of the importers 
themselves. 

It would seem that even if all the im- 
porters were complying, it is not in the 
best interests of this Nation nor in line 
with good Government policy to place 
any such program involving our national 
defense on such a flimsy basis. Volun- 
tary programs do not embody sufficient 
firmness and stability on which those 
effected can plan and finance their ex- 
ploratory and development programs 
which are so necessary if this Nation is 
to maintain sufficient oil production and 
reserves to maintain the proper defense 
posture. Also, we must recognize that 
the political scene changes and that as a 
result, policymakers in Government 
change from day to day, and the new 
policymakers are not necessarily bound 
by the acts and pronouncements of their 
predecessors. It simply comes down to 
this—that voluntary programs amount 
to government by men instead of by law. 

Another weakness in the present pro- 
gram is that it does not cover the im- 
ports of petroleum products. For 
example, one large importer recently 
notified the Texas Railroad Commission 
that it plans to import 22,000 barrels 
daily of unfinished gasoline from Kuwait. 
Translated into crude equivalent, this 
amounts to approximately 50,000 barrels 
per day and more than offsets the volun- 
tary reduction that this importer is 
making in its raw imports. There are 
indications that in the future there will 
be increasing imports of partially refined 
products for use in refineries, 

It is significant to note that refining 
capacity, which is the means of turning 
crude into products, has increased since 
1954 in the Western Hemisphere exclu- 
sive of the United States by more than 
35 percent. Puerto Rico, for example, 
had no refining capacity in 1954 but now 
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has a capacity of 72,000 barrels of crude 
per day. Cuba has increased its refining 
capacity from 8,000 barrels per day in 
1954 to 84,000 barrels per day. Vene- 
zuela has shown an increase of over 40 
percent to 756,000 barrels daily. During 
this year of 1958 alone programed ex- 
pansion in the Western Hemisphere out- 
side of the United States and Canada 
calls for a 15 percent increase. 

In Europe the expansion of refining 
capacity has been at an even more rapid 
rate. In Europe this year’s program 
calls for almost a 20 percent increase 
with individual countries expanding at 
even a greater rate. For example, in the 
United Kingdom, the expansion this year 
will approximate 46 percent. In West- 
ern Germany the increase will be 43 per- 
cent. In contrast to this rapid expan- 
sion taking place in foreign areas, it is 
anticipated that during this year refin- 
ing capacity in the United States will be 
increased only by 4 percent. Now, what 
does this expanding refining capacity in 
foreign areas really mean? Its meaning 
is significant and clear. As these foreign 
areas develop refining facilities for mak- 
ing petroleum products, the crude that 
is now seeking markets in the United 
States at an increasing rate will be con- 
verted into products which will then seek 
a market in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, these conditions make it 
clear that the Congress should write into 
law the bill which I have introduced to- 
day. In addition, however, it is impor- 
tant that we look at what has happened 
to the domestic oil industry during the 3 
years that the National Defense Amend- 
ment has been a part of the Trade 
Agreements Act. The ratio of petroleum 
imports to domestic production has in- 
creased from 16.6 percent for the year 
1954 to 18.3 percent in 1955, 20.1 percent 
in 1956, and 21.5 percent in 1957. For 
the first quarter of this year, 1958, it is 
estimated that this figure will increase 
to about 23.5 percent. Thus, we see that 
in spite of the Government’s voluntary 
program under the Defense Amendment, 
the ratio of petroleum imports to domes- 
tic production has steadily grown. This 
clearly demonstrates that the voluntary 
program has not accomplished the job 
that the President, the Congress, and the 
Cabinet Committees have all agreed 
should be done. 

All of the economic ills that are plagu- 
ing the domestic oil industry are not 
attributable to imports, but it is signifi- 
cant that today the United States oil 
production is depressed to its lowest level 
in 4 years. Total well completions dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1958 were 8 
percent below the inadequate levels of 
the same period for 1957, and even more 
important, exploratory wells were down 
about 25 percent. In the week ending 
March 10, rotary drilling rigs opcrating 
in the United States were 26.4 percent 
below the corresponding period last year. 
The actual number of rigs operating, 
1,797, was the lowest in more than 10 
years. 

Another serious development has re- 
cently been brought to the attention of 
Congress. We have learned that reserves 
of domestic petroleum liquids declined 
349 million barrels in 1957, the first such 
decline since 1943. This is an alarming 
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situation which has been caused by. the 
marked decline in domestic exploration 
and development. 

Congressional leaders have not been 
unmindful of this serious and alarming 
condition in the domestic industry. 
Some have suggested to the President 
that a mandatory reduction of 20 per- 
cent of oil imports be invoked under the 
present Trade Agreements Act and that 
imports be cut back from month to 
month on a basis comparable to cut- 
backs in the domestic industry in those 
States where prorating is in effect. The 
President did, on last Thursday, take 
further action to limit imports. Let’s 
analyze the effect and significance of 
this latest action. Instead of reducing 
total imports by 20 percent as suggested 
by Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, which would have meant a reduc- 
tion of some 300,000 barrels daily, the 
President’s action calls for a reduction 
of only 58,000 barrels per day. More 
important, the President asked that this 
reduction be made on a voluntary basis. 
As a result, this latest action is com- 
pletely inadequate. It will not provide 
the firmness and stability that the 
domestic industry now needs and must 
have. 

For over a generation, the people of 
the oil-producing States, believing in 
the necessity of true conservation of 
our natural resources, have developed 
legislative programs for the controlling 
and development of our petroleum re- 
sources in a way that would allow the 
least possible waste. The result has 
been that in a relatively few years we 
have moved from a point where it was 
not uncommon to recover for our use 
only 20 percent of the oil in the ground 
to our present-day methods where 
through the use of secondary recovery 
practices it is not unusual to recover 
80 percent of the oil in a reservoir. The 
prevention of waste of our petroleum 
resources as provided by the various 
States’ statutes makes the domestic 
petroleum industry the most closely 
regulated and controlled business in the 
country. The tremendous cost of sec- 
ondary recovery of oil which would 
otherwise never be brought to the sur- 
face makes it especially vulnerable to 
low cost imported petroleum. The in- 
centives which must be available for the 
continuation of our secondary recovery 
practices are lost when that oil is placed 
in direct competition with uncontrolled 
foreign importation. Many of the 
methods used to carry on secondary re- 
covery operations are of such a nature 
that they must be in continuous opera- 
tion, and once shut down, it is impos- 
sible to start them again. The State 
conservation statutes in some instances 
require a restriction of domestic pro- 
duction in line with market demand to 
prevent waste from excessive above- 
ground storage. This brings about a 
critical yet. peculiar situation where 
many of our oil-producing States in 
order to prevent waste of one of our 
great natural resources are continually 
cutting back domestic production in 
order to prevent aboveground stocks. 
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At the same time importers of foreign 
oil are increasing their importations 
and thereby increasing the stocks which 
the regulatory bodies in this country 
are trying to reduce. In the past 5 
years oil production in the United States 
has increased only 5.6 percent. Pro- 
duction in Texas has actually decreased 
2.5 percent. During this same period 
Canadian production has increased 92.8 
percent; Venezuelan, 46.8 percent; and 
production in the Middle East, 52.8 per- 
cent. Is it fair to expect the States to 
bear the load of cutting production 
without placing a similar burden upon 
the importers of foreign oil? If this is 
not done in the same mandatory and 
enforceable way that the States restrict 
domestic production, our entire oil con- 
servation program in this country will 
be destroyed. Is it fair to the conserva- 
tion programs of the States to have 
them ruined by foreign imports? There 
should be some legal means of keeping 
imports in balance when domestic pro- 
ducers are restricted as to the amount 
of oil they can place in the American 
market and are subject to conviction 
under State and Federal statutes if they 
exceed that limit. There should be some 
type of the same restriction on foreign 
importers. It simply does not make 
sense to pursue one goal of national 
policy, that is the freeing of trade, at 
the expense of other goals of national 
policy, the conservation of our natural 
resources. As in all matters involving 
our national interest, we must strive for 
balance, and we must ever be respon- 
sive to the needs of this great and diver- 
sified economy of ours. 

Under the present program of drastic 
curtailed domestic production such as 
is now in effect, it is probable that many 
wells will never produce anything like 
their real potential if they were operated 
under the most effective methods of sec- 
ondary recovery. It is probable and in- 
creasingly possible that great amounts 
of petroleum, our greatest natural re- 
source; will be forever lost to us. We 
must understand that true conservation 
does not mean that a resource should be 
set aside and held out of use. Potential 
resources are of no use at all, particu- 
larly in the time of an emergency, even 
though their existence and location may 
be known. True conservation means 
not only wise use but timely use. To be 
of value a resource must be developed. 
By intelligent study and application man 
has learned how to replace some natural 
resources. Minerals, however, are ir- 
replaceable. There is only one crop. 

There can be no question but what 
we need legislation that will effectively 
control the flood of imported oil which 
continues to threaten our National se- 
curity and the conservation of our re- 
sources. It is abundantly clear that 
Congress must act and act promptly if 
we are to effectively carry out the sound 
National policy that first, the United 
States must never become dependent 
upon unreliable foreign sources for its 
oil; secondly, that we must not waste our 
irreplaceable God-given natural re- 
sources simply because of the temporary 
flush foreign production that is avail- 
able. 
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ANALYSIS OF MINERAL RESOURCES SECURITY 
ACT or 1958 


BASIC PURPOSE 


The basic purpose of this þill is to provide 
for the national security insofar as mineral 
resources are concerned. The bill is, there- 
fore, entitled “Mineral Resources Security 
Act of 1958.” The bill would serve the na- 
tional security by the Congress taking action 
with respect to individual defense minerals 
as will assure the availability of such essen- 
tial materials in time of need. 

The bill would amend the existing defense 
amendment (19 U. S. C., sec. 1352a). The 
defense amendment was first enacted in 1954 
and further amended in 1955. Its sole pur- 
pose is to make sure that excessive imports 
will not impair or threaten the national se- 
curity. The present law delegates to the 
President broad authority to take whatever 
action he deems necessary whenever he finds 
that the national security is endangered. 

The bill would implement the present law 
by establishing legislative findings as to the 
level of imports that constitutes a threat to 
the national security in regard to two com- 
modities, namely: (1) Fluorspar and (2) pe- 
troleum. 

It is anticipated that as Congress deter- 
mines the essentiality of other mineral re- 
sources and the level at which imports must 
be held in order to protect the national se- 
curity, such resources would be included in 
this provision of the law. 


TREATMENT OF PETROLEUM 


With respect to petroleum, the bill would 
provide that imports for consumption of 
both crude oil and all petroleum products, 
in excess of the ratio in 1954 between such 
imports and domestic production, are de- 
termined by Congress to endanger the na- 
tional security. The President is directed 
to limit such imports to or below such 
ratios. 


LEGISLATIVE GUIDELINES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
PETROLEUM LIMITATION 


The bill would establish specific and defi- 
nite guidelines to be followed in the ad- 
ministration of the quota limitation on pe- 
troleum imports. 

First, it would provide that the President 
may, if he deemed it advisable or necessary 
in the interest of national security, allocate 
the quota among the countries or areas 
which are the source of imports. 

Second, it would provide that the quota 
be put up for bid. Each person desiring to 
import would bid for a license to import. 
These licenses would be awarded, subject to 
approval by the President, on the basis of 
the highest bids. Licenses could be award- 
ed annually, semiannually or more often, at 
the determination and discretion of the 
President. 

The licensing procedure would function as 
follows. 

Prior to the beginning of each calendar 
year, the President would request the Bu- 
reau of Mines to forecast the daily average 
domestic petroleum production during the 
next calendar year. This would have to be 
done sufficiently early to permit bids to be 
awarded and to provide licensees with suf- 
ficient time in which to make arrangements 
for importing petroleum during the next 
calendar year. By applying the 1954 ratio 
between imports and domestic production to 
the forecasted production for the ensuing 
calendar year, an initial quota for the year 
is determined, This quota may be adjusted 
for each quarter of the year so as to take 
into account seasonal variations in domestic 
consumption. This is necessary to recognize 
the rather wide seasonal variations in im- 
ports of products such as residual fuel oil. 
To avoid disruption of normal industry 
practices geared to this seasonal fluctuation, 
it is necessary to consider these seasonal 
factors. 
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Upon determination of the quota as out- 
lined above for the ensuing calendar year, 
the President would be required to give pub- 
lic notice of the quota so established and 
to request bids for licenses to import during 
the calendar year. Licenses to import would 
be awarded on the basis of the highest bid, 
subject to the approval of the President. 
The highest bid is to have priority unless 
for some overriding reason the President 
finds that a license should not be awarded 
to the highest bidder. 

If during any calendar quarter domestic 
production is above or below the forecasted 
production, imports for the following quar- 
ter shall be adjusted commensurately. In 
other words, if actual production during a 
quarter is 10 percent above or below fore- 
casted production, the quota for the next 
quarter would be increased or decreased by 
10 percent provided that in no event could 
imports exceed the 1954 ratio. 

Such quarterly adjustments are necessary 
in order to minimize the adverse effects of 
imports upon the conservation programs of 
the oil-producing States, Whenever the 
conservation programs require cutbacks in 
domestic production, similar cutbacks 
should be made, as soon as possible, in im- 
ports of foreign oil. Equity requires that 
such periodic adjustments be made. In ad- 
dition, the administrative problems faced by 
the State conservation agencies will be aided 
under such a program. The necessity for 
such periodic adjustments is emphatically 
demonstrated by the fact that in the State 
of Texas the allowable producing days has 
been continuously cut back to a current low 
of 8 days per month. Under any program 
to limit imports, similar cutbacks in imports 
should be made periodically whenever do- 
mestic production is reduced. 

The bill also provides that the President 
may, if he deems it advisable, allocate the 
quota determined for each calendar year 
among the countries or areas which are the 
source of imports. This discretionary au- 
thority is given the President in the interest 
of national security. If the President deter- 
mines that allocation of the quota on a 
country or area basis is necessary in the in- 
terest of national security, this provision of 
the bill delegates to him unrestricted au- 
thority to do so. 

This licensing procedure provides a meth- 
od of administration which eliminates the 
danger of Federal governmental control of 
domestic industry activities. This licensing 
system would automatically allocate the 
quota to individual companies according to 
their bids which in turn would be based 
upon the economics involved. This auto- 
matic method of administration is far supe- 
rior to any method of administation which 
involves undefined administrative discretion 
to allocate the quota to individual com- 
panies based upon a myriad of unnamed 
and unknown considerations which may be 
changed from time to time and may not be 
known in advance by all parties concerned. 

The awarding of the licenses on a bid basis 
would tend to eliminate the economic ad- 
vantage enjoyed by foreign oil, It should 
function in the direction of placing each 
barrel of imported oil on a competitive 
equality with domestic-produced oil. 

The awarding of the quota on a bid basis 
would also provide a substantial source of 
revenue to the Federal Government. 


EFFECT OF THE BILL ON PETROLEUM IMPORTS 
If this bill had been in effect during 1957, 


the effect on petroleum imports, both crude 
oil and products, would have been as follows: 


Barrels 
(ay erred crude oil production daily 
SEE 7, 175, 000 
(oy Total imports permitted un- 
der 1954 ratio (16.6 percent)... 1,191, 000 
(e) Actual total imports during 
DO g E E 1. 645, 000 
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Barrels 

(d) Reduction that would have daily 
been brought about under this 

bn e —— ee 354, 000 


The effect of the bill upon imports of 
crude oil alone would have been as follows: 


Barrels 

(a) Domestic crude oil produc- daily 

F 7, 175, 000 
(b) Total imports of crude oil 
permitted under 1954 ratio 


(10.3 percent 4.7 739, 000 
(e) Actual crude oil imports in 

p AT AAA en TEE, 997, 000 
(d) Reduction that would have 
been brought about under this 

BIR cero AA a errata aaa 258, 000 


The effect of the bill upon imports of 
petroleum products, including residual fuel 
oil and all other products, would have been 
as follows: 

Barrels daily 

(a) Domestic crude oil produc- 
Non id ees a 

(b) Total imports of products 
permitted under the 1954 


7, 175, 000 


ratio (6.3 percent 452, 000 
(c) Actual imports of all petrole- 
um products in 1957__~--- 537, 000 


(d) Reduction of imports of all 
petroleum products 96, 000 


TREATMENT OF FLUORSPAR UNDER THE BILL 

There are two principal commercial grades 
of fluorspar, namely, metallurgical grade 
fluorspar and acid grade fluorspar. With re- 
spect to metallurgical grade fluorspar, the 
bill, if enacted, would constitute a legisla- 
tive finding that imports for consumption 
in excess of the ratio in the year 1954 be- 
tween imports and domestic production are 
deemed to endanger the national security. 
The President is directed to limit imports to 
or below such ratio. 

With respect to acid grade fluorspar, the 
bill would establish the 1951 ratio as the 
standard for limiting such imports. 

The bill does not provide any detailed 
direction as to the manner of administra- 
tion of the fluorspar quotas, leaving to the 
discretion of the President such matters as 
the allocation of the quota among countries 
of origin and individual importers. 

EFFECTS OF THE BILL ON FLUORSPAR IMPORTS 

If this bill had been in effect during 1957, 
the effect on metallurgical grade fluorspar 
would have been as follows: 

Short tons 
(a) Imports for consumption in 


1954 (base year 87, 545 
(b) Domestic production 1954______ 84, 483 
(c) Relationship of imports to pro- 

duction— percent 103. 6 


(d) Domestic production in 1957... 112, 980 
(e) Imports for consumption per- 


mitted under this bill 117, 047 
(H) Imports for consumption in 
TCC RS he I AIA ts E 211, 020 


(g) No imports for stockpile in 
1957. 


(h) Imports for Government stock- 

pile, no limit. 

The effect on acid grade fluorspar would 
have been as follows: 

Short tons 

(a) Imports for consumption in 

1951 (base year) 52, 991 
(b) Domestic production in 1951. — 123, 125 
(c) Relationship of imports to pro- 

duction— percent 43 
(d) Domestic production in 1957. — . 192, 672 
(e) Imports for consumption per- 

mitted under this bill 
(f) Imports for consumption in 

1957, not available. 
(g) Imports for consumption and 

stockpile in 1957. 418, 380 
(h) Imports for Government stock- 

pile, no limit. 
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ESCAPE CLAUSE 

The bill contains an escape clause which 
authorizes the President, during any period 
in which he finds that supplies of fluorspar 
or petroleum, or directly competitive articles, 
are inadequate to meet current domestic de- 
mand to suspend the quota limitations pro- 
vided by the bill. 

The bill, therefore, contains a flexibility 
that assures the consumers of the United 
States that they will not be faced with a 
domestic shortage and at the same time a 
limitation upon imports into the United 
States. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
national need of the petroleum and coal 
industries for legislation such as the 
measure as that proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas is underscored by the 
executive department's failure last week 
to reduce residual oil imports, whatever 
its reasons may be for not having done 
so. 

My remarks are not made in a critical 
spirit, but rather in sorrow and regret 
that the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the President’s Special Committee to 
Investigate Crude Oil Imports, appar- 
ently acted without being in possession 
of the facts about bituminous coal pro- 
duction this year. 

Understandably, the executive agen- 
cies are not in a position to hear and 
read all of the labor and management 
complaints of hardship that a Member 
receives via telephone and mail, but 
bituminous coal industry production 
statistics are available to them from the 
Interior Department Bureau of Mines. 

Bituminous coal-industry production 
is down 22 percent this year, so far, in 
comparison with last year at the same 
time. Now, it appears that bituminous- 
coal production will be less than 400 mil- 
lion tons in 1958, whereas production 
was 490 million tons last year, and 500 
million tons in 1956. 

There are figures available to show 
definite economic hardship and a threat 
to national security in what has been 
going on in Nation's soft-coal fields since 
the nationwide economic slide became 
pronounced in December. 

Compared to the same week a year ago 
the following figures show an ominous 
week by week decline in bituminous-coal 
production since January, severely ag- 
gravated by the probability that un- 
checked residual oil imports in 1958 
probably will approach 40 to 50 million 
tons of coal equivalent: 

Week ended January 4, production off 
430,000 tons. 

Week ended January 11, production off 
1,555,000 tons. 

Week ended January 18, production off 
1,475,000 tons. 

Week ended January 25, production off 
1,870,000 tons. 

Week ended February 1, production off 
645,000 tons. 

Week ended February 8, production off 
2,260,000 tons. 

Week ended Freburary 15, production 
off 1,780,000 tons. 

Week ended February 22, production 
off 3,055,000 tons, 
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Week ended March 1, production off 
1,215,000 tons, 

Week ended March 8, production off 
1,599,000 tons. 

Week ended March 15, production off 
2,675,000 tons. 

Week ended March 22, production off 
2,970,000 tons. 

Bituminous coal production January 
1 through March 22, 1958, was approxi- 
mately 90,971,000 tons; the revised pro- 
duction January 1 through March 23, 
1957, was 116,342,000 tons. 

So, gentlemen, you can see plainly 
that there is decline this year in bitumi- 
nous coal production of more than 25 
million tons, and no one knows just how 
far down the production decline will go, 
nor when it will stop. 

I cannot say whether the President’s 
Special Committee or the ODM was in 
possession of these facts when the com- 
mittee submitted recommendations for 
the voluntary reduction of crude oil im- 
ports in the interests of national secu- 
rity. Such facts were available to the 
Government even if not considered. 

The language of the special commit- 
tee’s report casts a doubt that the Gov- 
ernment at the highest level was aware 
that there exists a most serious decline 
in bituminous coal production, although 
if the committee’s words are taken at 
their face value, a contrary opinion can 
be reached. 

The President’s Committee said: 

At the request of the committee, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has investigated the impact of distilled 
products on the voluntary program. 

In response, the Director has stated that 
his investigation has led him to the conclu- 
sion that the importation of distilled prod- 
ucts has not been a threat to the voluntary 
program. All categories of distilled prod- 
ucts were examined, including residual fuel 
oil, and the study revealed that in 1957 the 
imports of principal competitive items, other 
than residual fuel oil, had actually declined 
substantially below 1954. 


Then in a footnote, the Committce 
said: 

While residual fuel oll Is outside the pur- 
view of this Committes, the review by the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
indicated no basis for determination that 
imports of residual oil are a threat to the 
national security under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Act, 


In fairness, one must conclude that 
ODM must not have realized the 1958 im- 
pact of residual oil on declining bitumi- 
nous coal production, and that somehow 
the 1958 bituminous coal production sta- 
tistics must have eluded the writer of 
oes President's Special Committee re- 
port. 

It is known that ODM in 1957 said it 
could not find a danger to national se- 
curity in residual oil imports on the 
grounds that bituminous coal production 
was running at a rate last summer which 
suggested that final production would be 
in excess of 500 million tons. As pre- 
viously stated, 1957 production wound up 
at 490 million tons. 

But a recession intervened which 
changed production expectations in the 
last quarter of 1957, and produced the 
1958 production results already related. 
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Perhaps the President’s Special Com- 
mittee does not have jurisdiction over 
residual oil, although in its report it 
said that it carefully reviewed prior dis- 
tilled petroleum products imports, and 
tried to assess the import probabilities 
of distilled products for the remainder of 
this year. 

However, it is clear that ODM has 
both jurisdiction and responsibility 
under the Trade Agreements Act to con- 
sider the effect of residual oil imports 
on national security, and presumably to 
reduce those imports whenever their 
ratio goes above the 1954 rate. 

Passage of the gentleman’s bill to es- 
tablish mandatory maintenance of 1954 
ratios of crude oil, distilled petroleum 
products, and residual oil, hopefully, will 
correct ODM’s apparent neglect of the 
bituminous coal industry. 

I call attention to the report of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on En- 
ergy Supplies issued February 26, 1955, 
which a study of the legislative intent 
of the Trade Agreements Act will reveal 
as having been a part of the considera- 
tions of Congress in passing that statute. 
Indeed, this Committee’s recommenda- 
tions were the basic philosophy underly- 
ing section 7 of the act having to do 
with national security aspects of fuels 
policy. 

The Energy Supplies and Resources 
Committee had to take into account 
among other things, the defense needs 
which obviously would vary from time to 
time, as well as minimum peacetime re- 
quirements of fuel which would permit 
under many circumstances the prosecu- 
tion of a successful war. 

Dr. C. J. Potter, who is president of 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
and was a member of the 1954-55 En- 
ergy Supplies and Resources Committee, 
testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee on March 4. 

Dr. Potter said: 

It was quickly recognized by the Energy 
Supplies and Resources Committee that 
whenever coal production dropped somewhat 
below a minimum of 500 million tons per 
year, the coal industry itself would be in 
trouble, and the fuel requirements of the 
Nation would be in jeopardy. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, that a solution must be 
found to stabilize the coal industry’s output 
in an endeavor to prevent this from hap- 
pening. 


On this point, the Energy Supplies 
and Resources Committee said: 


The Committee believes that if the imports 
of crude and residual oils should exceed 
significantly the respective proportions that 
these imports of oils bore to the production 
of domestic crude oil in 1954, the domestic 
fuels situation could be so impaired as to 
endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies that are necessary to the national de- 
fense. 

The Committee recommends, however, that 
if in the future the imports of crude oil 
and residual fuel oils exceed significantly the 
respective proportions that such imported 
oils bore to domestic production of crude oil 
in 1954, appropriate action should be taken. 

The Committee recommends further that 
the desirable proportionate relationships be- 
tween imports and domestic production be 
reviewed from time to time in the light of 
industrial expansion and changing economic 
and national defense requirements. 
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In arriving at these conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, the Committee has taken into 
consideration the importance to the econo- 
mies of friendly countries of their oil ex- 
ports to the United States as well as the 
importance to the United States of the ac- 
cessibility of foreign oil supplies both in 
peace and war. 


In 1954, there were imported into the 
United States approximately 129 million 
barrels of residual oil. Official United 
States statistics show that in 1957 there 
were imported approximately 150 mil- 
lion barrels of residual. 

Without going into the details of the 
pricing history of residual oil, it suffices 
to say it is always priced at about $1 per 
equivalent ton less than coal at east 
coast ports. As stated previously, resi- 
dual oil imports this year, if not reduced, 
will equal 40 to 50 million tons of coal. 
In 1958, with bituminous coal produc- 
tion headed for a windup a bit less than 
400 million tons, it is no wonder to me 
that mineworkers and mineowners alike 
are seriously concerned about their eco- 
nomic fate. I am personally concerned 
about ODM’s lack of care about the na- 
tional security aspects of a deluge of resi- 
dual oil imports into the United States. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Ixarp], for bringing this important 
matter to the attention of this body and 
I am happy to support his bill for I be- 
lieve something positive must be done 
concerning the problem of importation 
of petroleum products. We have had a 
so-called voluntary program, but it has 
not been successful even in accomplish- 
ing the limited goals it established. With 
three large importers turning their backs 
on the program and not accepting the 
voluntary quotas, we have a program 
which is certainly unfair to those im- 
porters who have complied with the 
quotas. Even with full compliance, the 
effectiveness of the voluntary program 
would be questionable and legislation to 
provide a definite policy fair to all is far 
more desirable. 

In the past I have joined in the sup- 
port of legislation to limit the importa- 
tion of residual fuel oils. That legisla- 
tion never approved, would be a part 
of a comprehensive plan such as is now 
proposed. The Special Committee to 
Investigate Crude Oil Imports, in its 
supplementary report of March 24, 1958, 
notes that the imports in 1957 of dis- 
tilled petroleum products had declined 
since 1954, except in the case of residual 
fuel oil. The need for limitation in this 
field continues to be great. 

Particularly at this time, we want to 
stimulate American industry and busi- 
iness. Reasonable protection for our 
domestic petroleum producers is logical 
and justified. That is the purpose of 
this legislation, and legislation is needed 
to do the job adequately. I hope we will 
be able to bring this measure to the 
floor quickly for consideration of this 
body. Residual fuel oil imports are not 
only unfair competition to our domestic 
petroleum industry, but they have 
caused serious peril to our coal industry, 
which is so vital to America in peace or 
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war. Our coal reserves and miners are 
one of the greatest bulwarks to our de- 
fense. In the long range they are es- 
sential to the development of our econ- 
omy in peace. The importance of our 
coal industry has been overlooked to 
often in the past, and it must not be dis- 
regarded in the future. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. Iryield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to associate myself with the excel- 
lent remarks of my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas. I 
would like to make this observation, that 
we do not have to go back many years to 
remember the bitter struggles, both in 
and out of the courts, whereby the pres- 
ent conservation system and programs 
throughout the various States were es- 
tablished. It seems to me there is no 
question but what if this flood of foreign 
oil is permitted to continue to come into 
this country that the proration controls 
that these conservation systems have set 
up will be absolutely futile and that we 
will see the rapid distintegration of our 
domestic petroleum industry and we will 
see the further dependence of this Nation 
upon foreign oil for its security. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate my friend the gentleman 
from Texas for the analysis that he has 
made of an extremely difficult and very 
old problem. The gentleman who spoke 
just a minute ago, I am sure, meant 
nothing personal when he spoke of a 
“flood” of oil coming into the United 
States. I am sure he will correct the 
Recorp in some way to make it clear 
that I have no part of that transaction. 
I am sure my friend from Texas will 
lend the great ability that he has and his 
influence with his friends in the domes- 
tic and independent oil-producing 
States to include the phrase “residual 
fuel oils” along with crude oils. We 
have strange bedfellows in this Hall 
upon occasion, and to find coal men join- 
ing forces and manning the barricades 
with the oilmen is a commendable and 
desirable thing when we face such an in- 
sidious common enemy. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my appreciation to my 
colleague from Texas for his excellent 
discussion of conditions which face the 
domestic oil industry at the present 
time. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Texas for his splendid presentation of a 
problem of the gravest importance to all 
oil producing States and to this Nation, 
so dependent upon petroleum for its en- 
ergy requirements. The gentleman from 
Texas, as a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, has been in an 
excellent position to evaluate the effect 
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of excessive imports upon the domestic 
industry. 

The security of this country requires 
a healthy oil industry with adequate re- 
serves to defend itself without depending 
on foreign oil. The Suez conflict dem- 
onstrated how quickly we can be cut off 
from foreign oil in time of war. One of 
the worst fates that could befall the 
United States defensively would be to be- 
come dependent on foreign oil for future 
emergencies. Yet that is what is sure to 
happen if the incentive to find new re- 
serves in this country is destroyed by 
lack of markets in time of peace. 

The utter failure of the voluntary pro- 
gram to curb importation has empha- 
sized the need for this Congress to spell 
out in terms incapable of misinterpreta- 
tion the policy of this Nation concerning 
the level of imports to domestice produc- 
tion. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman for his fine pres- 
entation of this problem on the floor of 
the House today, and also for the sym- 
pathetic consideration he has given to 
the problems of the mineral- and oil- 
producing States as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion is one of those State commissions 
which reduced crude runs by a sub- 
stantial amount, by 45,000 barrels per 
day in the month of March; and all wells 
in our State, regardless of their charac- 
ter, are being restricted to producing 
only 89 percent of the amount of oil that 
they produced in January. This is the 
first time in the history of the Oklahoma 
conservation program that our water- 
flood projects are being prorated. That 
is happening in the State of Oklahoma; 
and, to get some idea of the effect of 
it on the State of Oklahoma, you need 
only to look at the figures. Sixty-seven 
of the seventy-seven counties in the 
State of Oklahoma produce oil. Over 
70,000 people are directly employed in 
Oklahoma's oil industry. They receive 
over $300 million in salaries and wages 
each year. We have a tremendous de- 
pendence upon taxes from the petroleum 
industry both in our State government 
and in our local governments. The im- 
pact of the slowdown that is taking 
place in our oil industry is being felt in 
communities all over the State of Okla- 
homa. Unemployment is increasing 
every month. Some of our larger com- 
panies have reduced their workweek to 
35 hours in addition to a reduction in 
personnel. That is the picture confront- 
ing us at the present time—a picture 
which I feel sure will continue to get 
worse unless this Congress recognizes its 
responsibility in the field of checking 
this menace to domestic industry. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. NEAL, Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I remember 
the recent declaration of the executive 
department which failed to recognize 
the fact that imported crude oil is com- 
ing in large quantities and failed to 
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make any effort whatsoever to limit the 
importation of crude oil: I wonder if 
the importation of crude oil coming into 
this country, not being reduced, leaving 
quite a lot of residual oil, does not fur- 
ther complicate the oversupply of resid- 
ual oil coming into this country now as 
a competitor of coal. As the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania just stated, I, too, 
represent one of the greatest coal- 
producing sections of the State, and we 
are continually having to guard against 
the substitute fuels that put out of com- 
mission the operators of our successful 
mines as well as the miners who do the 
work. It has resulted in quite a dis- 
turbance to the whole economy of the 
State of West Virginia, and I thank the 
gentleman very much for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. IKARD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, my 
able colleague has made a most states- 
manlike address. I commend him for 
his diligence in seeking an answer to a 
most urgent and pressing problem 
facing the independent oil producers. 

Historically, our part of the country 
has been an ardent supporter of the 
proposition of free world trade, consist- 
ent with the interest of domestic enter- 
prise. I am sure we wish to continue 
that support. I am sure we shall do so 
if these safeguards described in the gen- 
tleman’s proposal are adopted by the 
Ways and Means Committee on which 
he serves. 

It is now obvious that the administra- 
tion is not going to impose effective con- 
trols under its authority contained in 
section 7 of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. It has not acted in this emer- 
gency in which the independant oil in- 
dustry finds itself and there is not evi- 
dence that it will do so. If the Presi- 
dent’s action of a few days ago is 
intended to gain support for the re- 
ciprocal trade bill soon to be before us, 
it is far from adequate for the purpose. 

As much as we may otherwise wish, 
voluntary control of foreign oil imports 
have not worked. There is no reason 
to believe that the platitudinous order of 
the President will be sufficient to cure 
this situation which is having absolutely 
distressing affects on the independent 
oil producer, and the industry which is 
so vital to a healthy defense posture for 
our Nation. 

Again Mr. Speaker, I commend my 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. IKkaRD] and pledge my most vigor- 
ous efforts to convince the Members of 
this House of the necessity for early 
action on his proposal. 

Mr. IKARD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.IKARD. Iyield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation and congratula- 
tions to the gentleman for his very able 
presentation of this matter, and for the 
introduction by him of legislation which 
will seek to achieve some solution to it. 

I think the gentleman’s remarks were 
particularly well stated when he indi- 
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cated that this is a matter which has 
been a problem of long standing but 
which has become so acute of late that 
it constitutes a threat to the extension 
of what is a necessary trade program on 
the part of this country. We have ar- 
rived at a time when if we are to main- 
tain our international trade program we 
must recognize that this level of impor- 
tation of foreign oil constitutes such a 
severe threat that it must be dealt with 
in the proper way that we may then con- 
tinue the trade program. 

I think the gentleman’s remarks are 
well taken, and his legislation is exceed- 
ingly desired. 

Mr. IKARD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


THE EAST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include related matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, for 
sometime now there has been a great 
deal of discussion in the newspapers, on 
the radio and television and in many 
other areas about the proposed Capitol 
extension project. Sincere and devoted 
people have shown understandable con- 
cern on both sides of this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, no one can live in 
Washington or be a Member of Congress 
and not have strong sentiments about 
the importance of our Capitol and the 
rich heritage and significant history of 
representative government it represents. 
Since I have been here, and because of 
my special interest in history, it has been 
an unusual and great pleasure and thrill- 
ing experience to explore and study the 
rich history of this the world’s greatest 
and finest symbol of freedom and lib- 
erty—our Capitol. The Capitol of these 
United States. So, when this discussion 
of the Capitol extension project started. 
I had more than a casual interest in it. 
And like so many, I responded to the 
strong sentiment that is evident in so 
many places against extension. 80 
strong, in fact, that I introduced H. R. 
9510, which had as its purpose to amend 
the Legislative Appropriation Act of 1956, 
to eliminate the requirement that the 
extension, reconstruction, and replace- 
ment of the central portion of the United 
States Capitol be in substantial accord 
with scheme B of the architectural plan 
of March 3, 1905, hoping thereby not to 
block any plans to restore badly de- 
teriorated sections of the front, but to 
force further consideration and allow 
more hearings so that this project could 
be better understood by more people. 

Mr. Speaker, to fortify my position on 
H. R. 9510, I made it my business to make 
a personal investigation and do some 
research so that I would be better able 
to present the case of the objectives of 
my bill, 

To satisfy myself about the physical 
condition of the east front, I toured that 
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section of the Capitol to be affected by 
this proposed extension and visited every 
area to make a personal inspection inside 
and out, including the inspection of the 
skirt area of the dome directly above the 
portico adjacent to the roof of the old 
House and Senate sections. Then I be- 
gan to do some research on the history 
of the Capitol, which had to do with its 
building and expansion in various stages 
and times of our history and a special 
study of the changes made from the 
time the first building was completed in 
1800 to the time that the extensions 
were added in 1858 and 1859. 

Based upon this personal inspection 
and after several weeks of research, Mr. 
Speaker, I have concluded that the ob- 
jectives of my bill are wrong and I now 
shall present the case to indicate the 
urgency and need of immediate consid- 
eration and immediate action on legis- 
lation that was passed by the House in 
1955. 

Feeling that there is much need for 
a sense of urgency of this subject, I take 
this time today to discuss this sub- 
ject. It is my feeling that there is 
a lot of misunderstanding of the effect 
that this legislation will haye on the 
appearance of the Capitol. Some be- 
lieve that it is too costly and others 
believe that certain historical sections 
will be eliminated rather than preserved. 
Then, there is the natural resistance 
again a change of any part of the Cap- 
itol. Then it is my feeling we should 
realize that while this great Capitol is 
not only a great symbol of liberty and 
freedom, it is also a place where work 
must be done to preserve the symbols 
of freedom that its stands for. 

It has been a real thrill to read and 
study the history of this great Capitol. 
Last year I took the floor and pointed 
out that if we were in session on the 
16th of December in 1957 we would be 
in session on the 100th anniversary of 
the first meeting in this section of the 
Capitol. In that dissertation I reviewed 
some of the significant things that have 
happened here and in our country dur- 
ing that 100 years of history and how 
Congress has influenced the destiny of 
our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a thrill to note that 
my investigation indicates that this 
Chamber in which we meet today has 
served as a rostrum for more political 
leaders, heads of great nations, and dis- 
tinguished visitors, foreign and domestic, 
throughout history than have spoken in 
any other capitol in the world. This is 
a tribute to our generosity and great- 
heartedness as hosts and a tribute to 
those who want to come here to visit 
and study our system so that other 
people of the world might benefit from 
our long and successful experience in 
representative government. The world 
and freedom-loving people have been the 
beneficiary. 

COMMENT ON RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

Mr. Speaker, through the years our 
Capitol has seen many changes and as 
we looked back on this glorious history, 
we would not have wanted to be a part, 
I am sure, of resisting any of the great 
and noble things that happened here, 
nor the changes that have been made 
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with the exception, of course, of the 
burning of the Capitol by a foreign 
power and its brief surrender to that 
foreign power. 

Let me now recite some of the changes 
that have taken place. The Capitol 
once had an iron fence completely 
around it. It has been removed. Arti- 
ficial lighting was once oil and candle 
and then they changed to gas light and 
then to the electric light. The discus- 
sions in Congress regarding the change 
from gas to electricity is indeed inter- 
esting and it was difficult, it seems, but 
the changes were made. There has 
been a complete change in the ventilat- 
ing system from one of practically no 
ventilation to a crude system of pump- 
ing so-called purified air into the cham- 
bers to the present fine air-condition- 
ing system. There has been a complete 
change in the heating system from that 
of heating by fireplaces found all over 
this Capitol to the present steam-heat- 
ing system from a central plant. As 
the automotive era came on, we found 
we did not need the hitching posts. 
They were removed. Once the flag flew 
from the top of the Statue of Freedom 
above the Capitol. There were certain 
hazards to this so we changed the place 
for the flag to fly over the Capitol, and 
now we have the flags flying constantly 
on the east and west sides of the dome 
and flags flying over the House and Sen- 
ate when they are in session. 

During the Civil War, the Capitol fa- 
cilities adapted itself to the immediate 
and urgent needs. In the early part 
of the war, there were inadequate hos- 
pital facilities in the area and so the 
Quartermaster General Meigs, with 
President Lincoln’s approval ordered 
1,500 beds put in the Capitol building. 
The record shows there were many beds 
taking care of the sick and wounded 
right in this room. The soldiers had to 
be fed, so they set up a complete kitchen 
in the Old House section. As a part of 
that kitchen, huge ovens were installed 
and thousands of loaves of bread were 
made there to feed to the soldiers. 

Part of the Capitol was given over for 
security cells as a prison to hold war 
criminals and especially spies. Great 
sections of it were used as an arsenal 
to store ammunition, guns, and other 
war supplies. The Capitol once housed 
the Library of Congress, and of course, 
everybody knows that it once housed 
the Supreme Court. At one time, all of 
the committees had to meet in the Cap- 
itol and there were 77 different commit- 
tee rooms—51 in the basement, 8 on the 
— floor, and 18 in the so-called attic 

vel. 

So there has been changes in our 
Capitol before and there were those who 
appeared to have resisted change and 
alterations, but always after thorough 
discussion and investigation, changes 
were made and almost always they were 
for the better. 

Mr. Speaker, the local Evening Star 
has been writing a series of articles that 
have been very enlightening and in- 
formative. On March 27 an article ap- 
peared in their paper that touches on 
the change point of view and also 
touches on various other aspects of the 
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extensions that I think would be very 
worthwhile and enlightening and I 
would like at this time to ask unanimous 
consent that it be placed in the RECORD 
at this point, as follows: 
SENSE oR SENTIMENT?—Gatn, Nor Loss, SEEN 
In CAPITOL EXTENSION 
(By George Beveridge) 

(This is the fifth of a series of articles at- 
tempting to set the record straight on plans 
to extend the east front of the Capitol. 
The sixth article appears tomorrow.) 

In the well-organized opposition campaign 
to extending the Capitol’s east front, critics 
hurl bitter charges of vandalism, mutila- 
tion and desecrations. Behind these epi- 
thets are two main arguments. 

First, deeply rooted in sentiment, is the 
desire to preserve—as an exterior wall—the 
very stones and columns that were built to 
carry out the designs of the Capitol’s early 
architects, Thornton, Latrobe and Bulfinch. 
As the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion puts it: “The surviving, original facade 
that epitomizes our earliest ambitions.” 

The second argument is more technical. 
It it cited mainly by architects. They say 
an extension of the east front 3214 feet for- 
ward would wreck the historic court be- 
tween the House and Senate wings, and 
would cut off a view of most of the Capitol 
dome from a position in the court near the 
front. 

In describing these changes, some critics 
get reckless with the facts. Pictures and 
drawings published by some newspapers, for 
example, indicate the front would be moved 
out as far as the two wings—twice as far as 
really is proposed. Some say the present 
sandstone front would be torn down and 
gouged out. Ralph Walker, a former Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects president, refers 
to the front being moved out 40 feet or more. 

These things are not true, and they are 
sore points with associate architects who 
have been working 2 years to learn the facts 
and plan the extension. 

Many of the critics, however, have not 
distorted the facts, but have honest, emo- 
tional convictions that a precious piece of 
history is being lost. 

To them, the Capitol architects point out 
that change is not new to the Capitol, that 
the real history of the Capitol is one of 
constant change, dictated partly by increased 
needs for space and partly by the desire to 
make the Capitol as architecturally perfect as 
possible. And they say the present extension 
proposal has precisely those same aims. 

In the process of past changes they say, 
a number of the basic features of the origi- 
nal Capitol designs have been altered and 
abandoned. 

The series of pictures accompanying this 
article show what they mean. 

The original design of William Thornton, 
accepted by President George Washington 
as the Capitol pattern in the 1790's had a 
small dome, a modest eight-columned portico 
and a flush, ground-level portico entrance. 

By 1800 the north half of the Capitol was 
occupied and the House side was rising. Un- 
der the direction of Benjamin Latrobe (Arch- 
itect of the Capitol 1800-1811), a number of 
minor changes were made in the Thornton 
design, but for the most part it was a 
faithful reproduction. After the British 
burned the Capitol in 1814, reconstruction 
also largely followed the old pattern. 

When Latrobe turned to the design of cen- 
tral portico, however, he deviated sharply 
from Thornton. By 1840 the result was a 
considerably modified Capitol, as designed by 
Latrobe and supervised by Charles Bulfinch 

(1815-29). 
PORTICO DOUBLED 

The portico, for example, was doubled in 
size and given 16 columns. The dome was 
changed somewhat, and small domes were 
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added on each side. Steps, unplanned by 
Thornton, added to the monumental beauty. 

The real change, however, was made by 
Architect Thomas U. Walter between 1851 
and 1865, when the demands for space re- 
quired construction of the House and Senate 
wings. But the wings, Mr. Walter noted, 
completely overpowered the tiny dome of 
Thornton as modified by Latrobe and Bul- 
finch, and he replaced it with the massive 
cast iron dome which gives the Capitol its 
present appearance. 

Just as Mr. Walter saw that the old dome 
was architecturally wrong, however, he saw 
that the big new dome violated architectural 
principles of balance by appearing to over- 
hang the front. While the dome itself rests 
solidly on the main building, the dome’s 
lower columns and painted iron “skirt” ac- 
tually extend out over the portico roof and 
the “skirt” is supported by the roof. The 
Capitol’s west front, meanwhile, extends far 
beyond the dome on the other side, increas- 
ing the appearance of imbalance. While he 
never argued that there was danger the 
dome might fall, it looks as if it might. And 
that, Mr. Walter said, is wrong. 


EXTENSION PROPOSED 


To correct the error, Mr. Walter proposed 
extending the east front, and every Capitol 
architect since has followed suit. Except for 
economy measures during the Civil War, the 
extension may well have been carried out in 
the 1860's. But it wasn’t. And by the turn 
of the century, it was steeped in controversy. 

As late as 1915, however, the east front’s 
massive standstone steps were removed and 
replaced with granite steps. 

The architects who favor the extension to- 
day say that the east front change is far less 
drastic than the major Capitol changes of 
the past. In fact, they say, the new front is 
hardly a change at all, but would reproduced 
the old in every detail. 

They say it is their professional judgment 
as architects—some other architects disa- 
gree—that the change would be evident to no 
one but experts. 

The proponents recognize that these argu- 
ments are not a total answer to those who 
want to preserve the old front. These peo- 
ple, largely for reasons of sentiment, want 
to be able to see, with their own eyes, the 
very stones that were laid under the direction 
of Latrobe and Bulfinch. 


ANSWERS GIVEN 


What are the answers to this desire? The 
Capitol's associate architects cite these: 

“Deterioration already is eating away 
details of the work of the early architects. 
If nothing is done to the front, this will con- 
tinue. And if the front is refaced at its pres- 
ent location, the old stone will be gone as 
completely as with the extension. 

An exact reproduction of the front in 
marble actually will restore the visual detail 
of the early ornamental sculpture, much of 
which now is dulled and hidden under nu- 
merous coats of paint. 

A good bit of the present front would be 
retained as an interior wall of the extended 
portion. The portico, and possibly the bal- 
ustrade at the top of the front, would have 
to come down, but most of the wall would be 
retained and visible, not gouged out, torn 
down, or thrown away. Possibly, officials say, 
the portico might be reerected in a museum 
for preservation. 

What about the chances that the court 
will be destroyed and the classic view of the 
dome eliminated? 

Roscoe DeWitt, one of the Capitol's asso- 
ciate architects, said this question also seri- 
ously bothered several of his colleagues when 
studies of the extension began 2 years ago. 
“But the extension plans as developed,” he 
said, “have wiped out these concerns.” 

“The two features which give the east front 
court its distinction,” Mr. DeWitt says, “are 
the columned, recessed necks between the 
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east front and the House and Senate wings, 
and the fact that the portico sits behind the 
front line of the wings.” 

Both these features will be preserved. New 
columns will stand in the recessed areas. 
And the bottom of the new portico steps 
would be 40 feet behind the steps of the 


wings. 

“I think that if people could understand we 
propose to do these things, that much of the 
sting would be removed from the charges 
we're hearing,” Mr. DeWitt said. 

Extension opponents have made much of 
a report submitted last year by a top-level 
panel of the Capitol consultants, which said 
the House and Senate wings also eventually 
should be moved out 32% feet, eventually re- 
storing the same relations that exist between 
the center and the wings today. In citing 
this, however, opponents do not stress the 
word “eventually,” and do not mention that 
the consultants have approved the central 
extension now. 


VIEWPOINT IN 1904 


Dipping 54 years into history, opponents 
also challenge assertions that Carrere & 
Hastings, a distinguished architectural team 
which studied extension proposals in 1904, 
really favored a 32%4-foot extension. Op- 
ponents quote one Sarrere-Hastings report 
which says the front should be moved no 
more than 12% feet. Proponents, however, 
cite another which calls the 3214-foot ex- 
tension an “excellent second-best plan.” 

A number of opponents want to “preserve” 
the front as the “scene of the inauguration 
of every President since John Quincy Adams.“ 
It’s a small point, but for the record there 
have been eight Presidents since Adams who 
were not inaugurated at the east front. 

What about the view of the dome? 

From the bottom of the portico steps to- 
day a visitor who looks straight up can see 
nearly all the dome. It is true, as critics 
claim, that the visitor who looks up from the 
extended steps would see far less, because 
the top of the portico would block part of 
the dome. 

The architects have computed that pre- 
cisely the same view could be seen after the 
extension, however, from a point only 55 feet 
away from the new steps—at the near edge of 
the main parking area on the plaza. It is 
from this distance, or considerably farther 
away, that most pictures of the east front 
are taken, even now, because very close views 
appear distorted. 

But no amount of talking will end the con- 
troversy over the appearance of the dome. 
Architects have argued it for over half a cen- 
tury and—extension or not—it is not likely 
they will stop. Here are a few examples: 

Mr. DeWitt: “The overhang of the dome 
is a very real defect, and the need for its 
correction cannot be stressed too strongly. 
To the west * * * there is a great mass of 
building; to the east, nothing, so that the 
dome appears to teeter on the edge. This 
is bad architecture.” 

Lorimer Rich, New York architect: “We 
have here one of the most satisfying archi- 
tectural compositions in the world. You get 
a feeling here which is unusual and unique 
that you get with no other dome structure in 
the world.” 

John Russell Pope, architect (in House 
hearings, 1935): “I think the criticism (of 
the dome overhang) is very well justified, 
because the dome comes down on the cen- 
tral motive, which is the principal motive 
of the facade, in such a way as to crush it, 
and, therefore, to reduce its importance as 
the entrance to that building.” 

Leicester B. Holland, former director of 
fine arts, Library of (in Senate 
hearings, 1937): “The dome gives the im- 
pression of springing not from the roof of 
the building but from the ground itself 
bd 0 it is really a very masterful composi- 

on.“ 
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Extensive testimony on the east-front issue 
was held in both 1935 and 1937. Both years, 
the Senate passed legislation authorizing the 
extension, but the House killed it. 

In reply to charges that the present ex- 
tension legislation was pushed through in 
secrecy, without. public hearings, Architect 
of the Capitol J. George Stewart cites the old 
hearings, and says their records have been 
made fully available to Congress. He says, 
also, that little has been added to the old 
controversy over the years that would throw 
new light on the issue. 

Indeed, part of a summation of the public 
hearings given by Architect of the Capitol 
David Lynn in 1935 could serve almost 
equally as well for the hearings held a month 
ago in the Senate. 

CITES OBJECTIONS 

“Within the past few weeks,” Mr. Lynn said 
in 1935, “opposition has been voiced to the 
proposed change on the grounds: first, that 
it would destroy the historic character of the 
building by replacing original work with a 
copy; second, that the building is already a 
beautiful one and that the change would 
injure its architectural appearance * * +, 
These objections may be answered as fol- 
lows: 

“The oldest portions of the building are 
not now ‘original’ work in the sense in which 
the term is used by archeologists. It is al- 
ready in large part to copy. To reproduce 
the original design in marble would pre- 
serve all that is valuable in historic and 
sentimental associations and would give the 
building a longer and more useful life. 

“The question of the relative architectural 
merit of the building as it stands now and 
the building as it would appear if the front 
were extended is one in which the mass of 
expert testimony is in favor of the change. 
The architects who testified in favor of it 
are men of high standing in their profes- 
sion. Most of them are accustomed to de- 
signing large buildings, and are giving their 
opinions as a result of real knowledge and 
study instead of a perfunctory examination 
of the building and a superficial knowledge.” 


The pictures, of course, will not be 
placed in the REecorp, but I would like to 
call this article to the attention of the 
Members who may enjoy seeing the series 
of pictures on how our Capitol looked 
before and after the changes were made 
on the building structure itself. They 
are indeed interesting. 

Here is, in my opinion, abundant evi- 
dence that the past changes have been 
good, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one of the principal 
reasons for changing my position on this 
matter is because my inspection indicated 
the urgency of this project and so at 
this time I would like very briefly to call 
attention and to review for you what I 
saw in my inspection tour. They will 
include a diagram showing the location 
of the cracks in the stone work on the 
east front, both on the exterior and in- 
terior walls, indicating that there has 
been a great deal of deterioration of the 
wall structure and indicating also that 
foundations in that section that we pro- 
posed to extend are not adequate at the 
present time. In addition, I will show 
pictures of the deterioration of the outer 
section of the Capitol as well, and after 
I have finished my presentation I pro- 
pose to set these up in the Speaker’s 
lobby where each Member may inspect 
these pictures personally. Then, I should 
like to invite all the Members to take a 
tour of the Capitol in the areas I have 
mentioned earlier to verify my state- 
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ments and personally inspect the pictures 
I shall place in the Speaker's lobby for 
inspection. 

I should like to call particular atten- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, to the picture of the 
Capitol showing the bulge in the wall on 
the Senate side. Then, I should like to 
suggest that each Member who has an in- 
terest in this matter to avail himself to 
the studies that have been made by the 
Architect's Office, and pay particular at- 
tention to their studies which have to do 
with the type of stone that was used for 
the building of the original Capitol as 
compared to the type of stone that was 
used in the Capitol extension 100 years 
ago. 

Mr. Speaker, the conditions of the east 
front is in serious need of repair, and let 
me suggest that the need for immediate 
action is very evident. The project is one 
of some extensions for badly needed 
space; far more important, however, is 
the need for preservation of the Capitol 
in certain areas of the Capitol, especially 
the east front. 

This in my opinion very briefly covers 
the recent history of the so-called ex- 
tensions and the pertinent points raised 
on both sides of the issue that has de- 
veloped largely because of misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. Speaker, further to enlighten peo- 
ple who have an interest in this con- 
troversy, I am presenting herewith a 
statement of the pertinent facts con- 
cerning the recent history of the Capi- 
tol, together with pro and con arguments 
of what I believe to be the best authori- 
ties on each side: 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Brier COMMENTS ON EXTENSION OF EAST 
FRONT OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL ON 
Recent DEVELOPMENTS WITH Pro AND Con 
ARGUMENTS 


Congress freely approved legislation for ex- 
tension of the east front of the Capitol 3 
years ago, and has voted appropriations for 
it on two occasions. 

The Legislative Appropriation Act (H. R. 
7117) for fiscal 1956 gave Congressional au- 
thority for extension. By voice vote both 
the House (July 1, 1955) and the Senate 
(July 29, 1955) passed that legislation. It 
was signed by President Eisenhower and be- 
came Public Law 242 on August 5, 1955, and 
$5 million for the extension was thereby 
provided. There was little Congressional dis- 
cussion on the issue at that time. Public 
Law 242 committed the Architect of the 
Capitol to extend the east front “in sub- 
stantial accordance with scheme B of the 
architectural plan submitted by a joint com- 
mission of Congress and reported to Con- 
gress on March 3, 1905 (H. Doc. No. 385, 58th 
Cong.) “ Public Law 242 also designated 
who should serve on the Commission for the 
extension. 

The urgent deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 9063) for fiscal 1956 passed by Con- 
gress became Public Law 406, February 14, 
1956, It made some slight amendments to 
the authority. Namely, money appropriated 
for the east-front extension would remain 
available until spent, and it authorized Con- 
gress to appropriate whatever additional 
money the Commission for Extension said 
was needed. This legislation passed the 
House and Senate with voice vote and with 
little discussion. 

Public Law 624, signed by the President 
June 27, 1956, known as the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act for fiscal 1957, authorized an 
additional $12 million for the extension. 
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Again, there was little discussion about the 
project. 

The first meeting of the Commission 
(House Speaker Sam Rayburn, Chairman; 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon; Senate 
Minority Leader William F. Knowland; 
House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr.; 
and Architect of the Capitol J. George 
Stewart) occurred March 26, 1956. The 
Architect of the Capitol was directed to draw 
up preliminary plans and cost estimates for 
the extension. Architects Arthur Brown, Jr., 
of San Francisco, John F. Harbeson of Phila- 
delphia, and Henry R. Shepley of Boston were 
appointed consultants to Mr. Stewart. In 
addition the Commission selected Roscoe 
DeWitt and Fred L. Hardison, of Dallas, Tex.; 
Alfred Easton Poor and Albert Homer 
Swanke, of New York; Jesse M. Shelton and 
Alan G. Stanford, of Atlanta, as associate 
engineers and architects for the extension. 

On August 13, 1957, Representative Henry 
S. Reuss, of Wisconsin, introduced H. R. 9238 
to amend the fiscal 1956 Legislative Appro- 
priation Act by striking out the reference to 
the 1905 plan. This bill and several others 
are pending before the House Public Works’ 
Public Buildings and Grounds Subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Similar legislation is pending before the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

On February 17, 1958, the Public Buildings 
and Grounds Subcommittee of the Senate 
Public Works Committee held hearings on 
S. 2883 which was sponsored by Senators 
SmirH and Case, of New Jersey; Senator 
CLARK; of Pennsylvania, and Senator HUM- 
PHREY, of Minnesota, 

The subcommittee voted on March 5, 1958, 
to report S. 2883 to the full Senate commit- 
tee. On March 6 the Senate Public Works 
Committee ordered S. 2883 reported (S. Rept. 
1352, 85th Cong.). This bill would block 
plans to rebuild and extend the east front of 
the Capitol. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 10, 1958, states that Senate 2883 was 
reported. 

The Senate, on March 11, 1958, in consider- 
ing the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, rejected, on division vote, the Robertson 
amendment to suspend rule which would en- 
able a proposed amendment to suspend ac- 
tivities on extension until the end of the 
2d session of the 85th Congress, unless, in 
the meantime, the Senate acted on S. 2883. 
(The Robertson amendment was ruled out of 
order.) 

During the period of the recent activity in 
the Senate on S. 2883, the Commission met 
(February 21, 1958) to consider protests 
against the project. Subsequently Speaker 
RAYBURN announced the Commission made a 
final decision to instruct Mr. Stewart to make 
contracts for the extension. 

The president of the American Institute of 
Architects, Leon Chatelain, Jr., representing 
13,000 registered architects, stated on Febru- 
ary 17, 1958, that requiring the architects to 
follow scheme B of 1905 was like ordering a 
doctor to remove the appendix regardless 
of the effect on the patient.” In June 1955 
the AIA had adopted a resolution against the 
proposed extension. 

Douglas Haskel, editor of Architectural 
Forum magazine, made the following com- 
ment on February 17, 1958; “The basic fault 
of the whole enterprise is that it seeks to 
squeeze the many practical requirements into 
a preconceived, frozen form that was thought 
up in the first place by men long since dead, 
for completely different artistic purposes 
which the passage of time has shown to be 
mistaken,” 

A citizens group in Washington has organ- 
ized into the Committee to Preserve the Na- 
tional Capitol, headed by Julian E. Beria, 
chairman. On February 17, 1958, Mr. Beria 
said: “The committee is completely in ac- 
cord with the necessity for providing space 
and facilities to effectively serve the needs of 
Congress. And yet we feel that those needs 
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are best met by providing the space away 
from this historic monument.” 

The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion is comprised of 242 organizations and 
2.057 individuals. Henry Clay Hofheimer, 
trustee of this group, had this to say on 
February 17, 1958: “No mere 32 feet of the 
most expensive square feet of official building 
in history can expand the historic Capitol to 
a size that will encompass all the needs of 
the present generation of legislators for more 
space. * * * The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation urges that the surviving original 
facade that epitomizes our earliest ambitions 
and records the greatest events of our history 
be preserved.“ 

On March 25, 1958, Representative CLAR- 
ENCE CANNON, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, defended the structural 
and artistic needs for the extension project, 
already approved by House and Senate. He 
said the matter had been magnified recently 
out of all proportion to its importance. 


On March 23 the Washington Sunday 
Star made the following observation in 
its editorial columns: 

HUMBUG AND THE CAPITOL 

The popular campaign against carrying out 
the 94-year-old proposal to extend the east 
front of the Capitol reflects a noble senti- 
ment. 

That sentiment is directed against “vandal- 
ism,” “barbarous mutilation,” “destruction 
of our heritage,” “elimination of the Capitol 
plaza,” “messing up the Nation’s superb and 
unique Capitol,” “vandalism and extrava- 
gance,” and intent to hack up and deface 
the historic United States Capitol.” 

Nobody wants to see such things done. 
Yet that is the prospect, if the stories 
Americans are reading in many of their 
newspapers are true. But are they true? 

We think they are untrue. We think they 
present an extravagant and irresponsible dis- 
tortion of the facts. The record should be 
set straight. We plan to set it straight in 
a series of articles beginning on the first page 
of today’s Star. For the public hysteria 
whipped up by an organized campaign — 
notable for its grotesque misrepresenta- 
tions—is far more dangerous to intelligent 
preservation of the United States Capitol 
than anything attributed to the proponents 
of the east front extension. 

Thomas U. Walter, who designed the Capi- 
told dome and the Senate and House wings, 
was the first Architect of the Capitol to 
propose an east front extension, in 1864. 
Every succeeding Architect of the Capitol 
has favored it. Were they vandals? The 
National Commission of Fine Arts has favored 
it in principle twice—under leadership of 
such champions for the preservation of things 
worth while as Gilmore D. Clarke and Charles 
Moore. The roster of other extension pro- 
ponents Includes the designers of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Folger Library, and most of Washing- 
ton’s other buildings of classical beauty. 
‘These men, as well as present consultants, 
are among distinguished architects who have 
favored extension of the east front. Are 
they guilty of favoring mutilation of the 
Capitol? $ 

Is Speaker of the House RAYBURN moved, 
as has been charged, by a whimsical desire 
to exploit his influence and deface “his” 
Capitol? Are those who sit with him on the 
Commission for the Extension of the Capi- 
tol in favor of hacking it up? 

In the series of articles beginning today 
we propose to examine some of these and 
other vicious suggestions used to color criti- 
‘cism of the extension. We also believe it 
is important to consider the alternatives to 
extension of the east front—just as they 
have been considered at such length over 
the years by those best qualified to judge 
the feasibility of what might be done, in 
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circumstances requiring that something must 
be done, 

We have no quarrel with those who dis- 
agree with scheme B. Tastes, architec- 
turally and otherwise, of course differ. Some- 
body has to decide, and a decision was made. 
But it is unfortunate that a realistic prob- 
lem, demanding intelligent solution, has been 
so widely misrepresented by so many people 
who know nothing about it, and that those 
who do know something about it have been 
subjected to such ignorant abuse. 


Then continued on March 27 as fol- 
lows: 
Get GOING ON THE East FRONT 


It is likely that many Members of Congress 
have been misied by the sinister accusations 
and half-truths of the whipped-up write- 
your-Congressman campaign to save the 
Capitol from organized vandalism. 

Undoubtedly many of them have been 
deluged by sincere protests from constituents 
back home. For their constituents have been 
told only half of the story, with deliberate 
suppression by the propagandists of the 
factual considerations underlying the care- 
Tully considered plan to extend the east 
front. 

These have been set forth in the series of 
articles by the Star’s George Beveridge, who 
was given full access to the reports and 
records of the distinguished Commission of 
its own leadership set up by Congress to 
supervise and carry out the project. 

The information contained in these arti- 
cles and the personal investigation of the 
facts by Members of Congress who wish to 
reassure themselves ought to set the record 
straight. We hope so. For the work should 
proceed immediately, without further dilly- 
dallying. 

Our Capitol is a beautiful, living building. 
We show elsewhere in today’s Star some 
pictures that illustrate phases of its past 
growth. The east front extension will bring 
it nearer completion, and years hence the 
House and Senate wings may also be ex- 
tended, with other changes to preserve the 
grandeur of the structure together with its 
utility. 

Understanding the reasons for what is 
being done, we believe their constituents 
back home will support the Members of Con- 
gress who have had the courage and imagi- 
nation to do what should have been done 
years ago, and to save the Capitol from the 
deteriorating influences of misdirected senti- 
mentality. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to our dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to join the 
gentleman in his congratulations of the 
wonderful articles appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star, and also for 
the sound, sensible editorials that the 
editorial writers of the Star have writ- 
ten in their newspaper. They are very 
informative, and they tell the truth about 
this situation. 

Now, I have been made the whipping 
boy, in a way, about this thing. One 
great newspaper commenced an editorial 
by saying “The Capitol does not belong 
to Sam RAYBURN.” Now, if that had been 
some little weekly or biweekly paper 
away down in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Texas, it would have been 
much more proper. But more than that, 
some of them have written articles say- 
ing that Sam Raysurn dominates this 
Commission. I would like to find some- 
body who can dominate men like the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
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Martin; the Vice President of the United 
States, Mr. Nixon; the Republican leader 
of the Senate, Mr. Knowland; and 
George Stewart, the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

I shall not say how the vote was; that 
is, who voted for or who voted against. 
But 4 out of 5 members of that Commis- 
sion gave it as their sense and their judg- 
ment that the Architect of the Capitol 
should go along with this reconstruction. 

There are some people who do not 
seem to understand that we are trying 
to preserve the Capitol. If this extension 
is made, it will look exactly as it is now. 
On top of that, there is so much misinfor- 
mation going around, you would think 
that extending the east front 3242 feet 
would bring it out beyond the Senate and 
House ends, whereas the truth of the 
business is that it would still lack 40 feet 
from coming out as far as the Senate and 
House ends of the Capitol. 

People talk about defacing the Capitol. 
Pieces are falling out. I saw two pieces 
of stone that had fallen out of the col- 
umns, which were bigger than my fist. 
A 30-pound slab has fallen off the east 
front. They talk about defacing this 
building, changing it. What could de- 
face it more than 35 coats of paint which 
have gone on it, and putting concrete in 
these holes and then painting them over? 

I agree entirely with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL], who has 
the floor, that it poses a hazard. Archi- 
tects of great worth who have looked at 
it say that it is a hazard to human life. 
They say it may fall down. Senator 
HAYDEN on an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill said that an airplane ex- 
ploding, not on the Capitol, but in this 
neighborhood would, in all probability, 
create such a jar that the east front of 
the Capitol would go down. 

Just to show you how little people 
know about this, I was talking to a very 
intelligent lady a while back who was 
very much opposed to “defacing the 
Capitol.” I said, “Suppose that the best 
judgment of men everywhere is that this 
is a hazard and that it should come 
down. What is the difference between 
extending it out 3244 feet and providing 
some additional room for us—some 54 
rooms, and restaurant facilities to ac- 
commodate Members of the House who 
have to stand out here sometimes 30 and 
40 minutes, with their constituents, try- 
ing to get into the little dining room 
that we have’’—I said, “What difference 
is there between extending it out 32% 
feet and doing this necessary work for 
the convenience of Members in their way 
of working, and reestablishing it where 
itis? There would be just as much de- 
facing there.” She said, “I had never 
thought of it in that way,” and the aver- 
age critic of the preservation of the east 
front of the Capitol is thinking just 
about that deeply. 

As far as I am concerned, propaganda 
does not drive me around, because I do 
not know anybody around here who 
can take criticism better than I can. 
Iam not afraid of it. When I am right, 
as I think I am on this proposition, no- 
body is going to drive me off it. 

Let me repeat, if the gentleman will 
yield further, that it is vitally necessary 
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for the preservation of the east front 
that this work be done. You take that 
cornice up there. It is falling off, chunks 
of it. The gentleman has a demonstra- 
tion of that. That cannot stay. You 
cannot take that piece off and put it 
back. It is defaced when that falls off. 
Why are we not willing to get something 
there that will be permanent, in marble 
that will stay there for hundreds of 
years? 

There is a spirit that has gone over 
the land, and I am getting a few peti- 
tions from people who know nothing 
about it. A great many do know some- 
thing about it. There are some good 
architects in this country that are op- 
posed to this, but I do not think they 
have studied it as deeply as George Stew- 
art and the wonderful group of archi- 
tects he has gathered around him. 

I think this work ought to go forward. 
I think we are not going to have any 
east front if we allow this to go on for 
a few more years. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to start now and have 
that finished in that beautiful form by 
the inauguration of the next President 
in 1961. 

It will look exactly as it looks now. 
Tf you tour the Capitol and go over into 
the basement rotunda you will see there 
a replica of exactly how this Capitol 
will look when this is done. You will 
see very little difference in its looks then 
as compared with what it looks like now. 

So I congratulate the gentleman and 
again I congratulate the Star paper for 
its wonderful work and the truth it is 
telling about this situation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Iyield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I wish 
to thank the gentleman for his most 
interesting report on the history of our 
Capitol. I have known ever since the 
gentleman first came to Congress of his 
intense interest in the history of the 
United States and particularly the Capi- 
tol, the seat of our Government. I know 
the amount of work he has put in, in the 
way of research. 

I also am aware of the fact that origi- 
nally the gentleman was opposed to the 
extension of the east front of the Capi- 
tol as proposed. I understand the gen- 
tleman introduced a bill some months 
back in opposition to the proposed plan, 
a bill that, if enacted by Congress, would 
prevent any change in the present setup 
or arrangement of the east front of our 
Capitol. 

Today I am privileged to witness a 
most refreshing event, something that 
in my more than 17 years as a Member 
of this House I have seldom witnessed, 
that of a man being big enough to take 
the floor of this House and admit that 
his original position was wrong, as he 
had determined as the result of addi- 
tional study and research. I take my 
hat off to any American or to any 
Member of Congress who is that kind 
of individual. I have known the quali- 
ties of the gentleman from Iowa since I 
became acquainted with him several 
years ago. They have convinced me 
that he is that kind of man, 

Today as I am privileged to sit here 
and listen to him I am reminded of the 
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old saying that a wise man changes his 
mind occasionally, but a fool has no 
mind to change. So we are listening to 
a Member of Congress today who is 
showing his own wisdom as the result 
of his work and his study. 

I now want to ask a question, but will 
preface it with a brief remark. It was 
my good fortune some 6 or 7 years ago, 
I have forgotten just how long, although 
I know it was during the administra- 
tion of President Truman, to be a mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee of 
the House of Representatives and also 
a member of the subcommittee known 
as the Subcommittee on Buildings and 
Grounds. Our committee was invited 
by the President to go over and inspect 
the White House after he and his family 
had moved out, to Blair House across 
the street. 

I never will forget that day. We spent 
the entire forenoon, as I recall; practi- 
cally every member of the committee 
was there. Mr. Whittington, of Mis- 
sissippi, was chairman. We were asked 
to go over and see what the termites 
throughout the years had done to the 
interior of the White House. All of us 
were concerned about making some 
change in the exterior so that it would 
not appear as it had throughout the 
years to schoolchildren and others. We 
were given free run of the White House 
so that we could see what was in it. 
There was no carpeting; it was com- 
pletely empty. There was no furniture 
in it. As I recall, each room in it as 
well as the halls had places cut into 
them, and the walls also in each room, 
several feet square, so that we could 
look into and see the condition of the 
joists and the construction back of the 
walls, back of the plaster, and under the 
floor. 

I was amazed, and everyone was 
amazed when we saw, that the interior 
had not collapsed sometime when they 
had thousands of people in the building, 
and thus causing a great number of casu- 
alties. Iremember counting the number 
of fireplaces and the number of bath- 
rooms, and I was interested in the fact 
that there were three times as many fire- 
places as there were bathrooms in the 
White House. I think there were 48 fire- 
places in the White House and 16 bath- 
rooms. Of course, one had to realize 
that in those days when the White House 
was originally built, the only way to heat 
it was by use of wood in the fireplaces. 
Most of them had been preserved except 
in the new part on the third floor which 
had been added more recently. After 
spending hours going all through it, we 
came out on the lawn on the north side 
of the White House and we had one ques- 
tion to decide. Would we tear down the 
White House and build another one or 
regardless of the cost would we rebuild 
and repair the interior so that it would 
remain in its appearance as it had always 
been. Before coming to that decision, 
we discovered that the exterior walls 
were solid stone several feet in thickness 
and as strong and as durable as the day 
the White House was built. The only 
thing that they might need was a little 
better underpinning under the exterior 
walls. With that knowledge we took a 
vote on the capital lawn. Our first vote 
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was unanimous regardless of cost to re- 
pair the interior and keep the external 
appearance as it had been. That is what 
was done. 

Today in listening to the gentleman 
and his remarkable position and cour- 
age in changing his view, T have been 
noticing the picture or the architects 
drawing there to his left in the well of 
the House, and as I see that and from 
the conversations I have had with the 
gentleman, if this east front is extended 
some 36 feet, it will bring it proportion- 
ately even with the east front of the 
House Chamber and the east front of 
the Senate Chamber much as the west 
portion is now with the west front of 
the Senate Chamber and the west front 
of the House Chamber; is that correct? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No, it will not 
bring it out quite that far. I think it 
will lack, and I am not sure, of the fig- 
ures exactly, but I believe it will be some 
28 feet from being even with it. We will 
still have that recession. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. But, it 
will be nearly even—more so than it 


now is? 
It will be more 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. 
even; that is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I want to 
ask the gentleman this question: Based 
on certain drawings and pictures that 
have come to my office recently, and some 
that the gentleman has shown me, if 
that is extended and a person was 
standing out on the Capitol plaza in the 
direction of the Supreme Court build- 
ing; would it not look when completed 
just as it looks today? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The answer to 
that question is “yes”. I have some pic- 
tures. This is rather small and you can- 
not see it very well, but I will have it on 
a chart tomorrow. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. May Task 
the gentleman this question? The col- 
umns would appear just as they do now? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. They would be 
just exactly the same. The principal 
difference would be that they would be 
of a different type of stone. The pres- 
ent walls are made of Virginia sandstone 
and that is not very permanent, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. And 
painting will make them look exactly the 
same? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes; and I am 
told it is very comparable. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. In other 
words, and I am concluding now, and I 
thank the gentleman for what he has 
given to us, if that is done then the ap- 
pearance of the Capitol when the east 
front is extended and completed would be 
to the average person just exactly as the 
appearance of the White House is today 
to the average person and what it was be- 
fore it was remodeled a few years ago. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is true. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman on his extensive 
research and ask one or two questions. 
We have just heard from the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM] who inspected the White 
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House and who told us the committee 
decided to retain the original outside 
walls of the White House because they 
were constructed of durable stone and 
were all in good condition. So at con- 
siderably greater expense than building 
a new building, the outside of the White 
House was retained and the inside was 
reinforced and rebuilt. An interesting 
fact is that the walls of the east front 
of the Capitol are made of exactly the 
same sandstone as the walls of the White 
House. The White House, too, has been 
painted approximately the same num- 
ber of times as the Capitol. While I quite 
agree with the gentleman’s position that 
we do not want the east front of the 
Capitol to be unsafe, I must say I am 
still in the position that the gentleman 
was before his recantation this after- 
noon. I still have a bill, H. R. 11113, 
seeking to block the moving of the east 
front.. That is why I am particularly 
interested in finding out what the gen- 
tleman has to say about why he gave up 
the idea of restoring the historic walls 
made of the same material as the White 
House in order to substitute a 1958 wall 
made out of marble? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. There are several 
answers to that. One is that the load 
that has to be carried by this wall is much 
greater than the load that has to be 
carried by the White House wall. If 
you will inspect the Capitol you will see 
there are cement extensions over the top 
that are in a very bad state of repair. 
‘Two of the places that the Speaker re- 
ferred to had chunks of some 20 pounds 
fallen out. Here in this photograph is 
an area that had a chunk weighing over 
60 pounds fall out, directly over where 
people travel back and forth every day. 
So I do not believe it is practical to re- 
store that wall. 

Mr. BROWNSON. The chunks that 
are falling out are cement? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, they are. I 
had a sample in my office, and when I 
took hold of it it just broke off. I am 
not sure that the sandstone is the same 
as in the White House. It may be. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I understood it 
came from the identical quarry as the 
sandstone in the White House. I do not 
know. I was not here at the time it was 
constructed, needless to say. 

One other question I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. SCHWENGEL]: Does the gentleman 
have any estimate as to what it would 
cost to restore the present wall in first- 
class workmanlike condition as compared 
with the overall cost to reconstruct a 
marble imitation some 32 feet in advance 
of the present position? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Preliminary stud- 
ies show it will cost just as much or al- 
most as much to restore the wall in its 
present position as it will to have the 
extension. 

One further point on this extension 
that was of importance, and that is that 
the original plan for the Capitol, as 
shown in this photograph, called for this 
extension. If you could see this pic- 
ture you would see that the skirt of the 
dome extends about 12 feet over the area 
of this wall. It is not hard to imagine 
that the architects at that time did not 
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mean for that to be permanent. So 
that is another reason. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Several of Amer- 
ica’s distinguished architects have said 
this overhang is one of the interesting 
features of the building which makes the 
lower part of the dome more visible than 
in almost any other building. The thing 
that bothers me, frankly, is that I like 
to think that when you walk up those 
front steps you walk up the same steps 
that Jefferson and Presidents since that 
time have walked. I realize there have 
actually been minor repairs and renova- 
tions. When we walk at Mount Vernon 
we may not walk on the same floor that 
George Washington did. But at the 
same time it gives a feeling for history 
that many people like. Tourists are 
spending billions of dollars every year 
traveling overseas to get that same feel- 
ing in connection with shrines that they 
have over there, where they do not re- 
place as frequently as we do, but where 
they renovate and restore, under- 
standingly. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. The gentleman 
spoke of Jefferson and his time. That 
was just the Senate section. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman upon his statement. He 
has made a real contribution to the 
House. I deeply appreciate his giving us 
the benefit of his research into the his- 
tory and development of the Capitol. 
The American people love this Capitol. 
We who serve here love it. It is one of 
our great national symbols but it is more 
than a symbol. It is the workshop of a 
representative government. As such it 
has been enlarged and, from time to 
time, altered to make it more serviceable. 
The gentleman has brought out this 
historic fact very forcibly. I agree with 
him that the proposed change will make 
this Capitol a more useful workshop of 
democracy in the future. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Is it not 
true that the gentleman in coming to his 
decision to reverse himself personally 
went up on the roof of this Capitol and 
surveyed it from every angle, investigat- 
ing the condition of the walls and the 
cornices before he came to this remark- 
able change in his position? 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Yes; I not only 
went to the roof of this Chamber, but 
also the Senate Chamber many times; 
and one Saturday I got into some old 
clothes and went through the lower re- 
cesses of the Capital to make a first- 
hand study of the foundation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. As I re- 
call, the gentleman was not a Member of 
this body when we had a room which 
some have described as a boiler factory, 
where we had a terrific amount of iron 
under the ceiling, supported by steel 
braces around the edges of the balcony. 
It took more than a year to change the 
whole inside of this Chamber and rebuild 
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it into the beautiful room it now is. 
Would this rebuilding and strengthening 
change the front of the Capitol any 
more than this room and the Senate 
Chamber were changed by the building 
that was done? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Let me say in an- 
swer to the gentleman’s statement that 
I understand there has been quite a 
change on the inside of this Chamber. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. The 
gentleman is not talking about the mem- 
bership, is he? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No. I under- 
stand there were some changes in the 
Chamber. But in the extension of the 
east front there will be no difference in 
the actual design. The statues and all 
the design and everything will be dupli- 
cated just like it was when originally 
built. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. The 
marble steps, the balustrades will be kept 
just as they are now? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I believe the gen- 
tleman now addressing the House is him- 
self president of the Lincoln Club of the 
District of Columbia. He knows, I feel 
certain, that this Chamber is far from 
being the historical Chamber in which 
Abraham Lincoln served as a Member. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. In fact, Abraham 
Lincoln served in the chamber now used 
as Statuary Hall. The gentleman might 
be interested in knowing that changes 
were made in that chamber, that orig= 
inally there was a slanting floor in that 
room just as there is in this Chamber; so 
the floor we walk on now in Statuary 
Hall is not the floor that was there in 
Lincoln’s day. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. NIMTZ. I, too, want to join my 
colleagues in commending the gentleman 
on his presentation. We all know the 
gentleman from Iowa to be a distin- 
guished student of Lincoln, a most schol- 
arly student of the Civil War, and a 
thorough student of the history of the 
Capitol Building and of this Chamber 
in which we meet. He has now used his 
scholarly and analytical approach, for 
which he is known in those fields, to this 
subject of the remodeling of the Capitol 
Building in the discussion he has pre- 
sented to us today. We are indeed in- 
debted to him for the information he has 
given to us and his approach to this 
problem. š 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 


HOUR OF MEETING, APRIL 1, 1958 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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DECAY OF THE POWERS OF THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include related 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the discussion of the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL] and his col- 
leagues who participated in colloquy with 
him on the subject of the extension and 
improvement of the east front of the 
Capitol. 

I want to talk to you about another 
matter which similarly, it seems to me, 
should be dear to the hearts of the 
American people and particularly the 
Members of Congress; I want to talk 
about erosion, not in buildings, but in the 
powers of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am interested in the 
power of Congressional investigation— 
because to me it is vital to the effective 
exercise of the policymaking authority 
of the Congress in modern, complex 
society. 

Our economy has grown, not only in 
size but in the variety of our society’s 
endeavors. It is vastly different from 
the economy of our ancestors. The re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government 
have grown not only in size and in cost 
but in the complexity of their nature, 
and the responsibilities of the Congress 
for determining national policy likewise 
have become more difficult because the 
problems are more numerous and more 
complex. 

Is it not clear that the Congress must 
modernize and equip itself to under- 
stand the subjects with which it deals? 
If the Congress fails to do this, then the 
Congress will become of less and less 
importance in our national life. 

Only through specialization through 
committees, equipped with able staffs 
and through the intelligent and effective 
exercise of its investigative power can 
the Congress preserve its strength, its 
powers, its prerogatives, and make itself 
a more useful and effective instrument 
for determining national policy under 
modern conditions. Therefore, Iam dis- 
turbed when the executive branch of 
the Government attempts to whittle 
away and to erode the policymaking 
authority of the Congress of the United 
States. 

That is what caused me earlier this 
month to discuss at some length the tes- 
timony given by the Attorney General 
of the United States before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on March 6, 
1958. My remarks on that occasion will 
be found on pages 3848 to 3854 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 10, 
1958. The Attorney General apparently 
had my remarks called to his attention 
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and on March 14, 1958, addressed a 
letter to me. That letter is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GeorGe: I am enclosing herewith a 
copy of the prepared statement which I 
made before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights on March 6. I assume 
from reading your remarks in the House on 
March 10 that you may not have read it. 
Your remarks evidence a serious misunder- 
standing of my position on inquiry by the 
legislative branch concerning the decision- 
making process and documents of the execu- 
tive branch. 

You assert that in my testimony before 
the Senate subcommittee I championed a 
policy and privilege which would deny to 
Congress and the public access to all execu- 
tive documents and papers. This is simply 
not so, I emphasized the necessity of fur- 
nishing all possible information to Congress 
and the public, only withholding that which 
in the public interest it is necessary to with- 
hold, I reiterate now that this adminis- 
tration, and particularly the Department of 
Justice of which I have been a part for the 
past 5 years, has furnished more informa- 
tion to Congress and the public than ever 
before. 

In your remarks you stated, “There are 
countless instances where Congressional re- 
quests for information from the executive 
branch of the Government have been ful- 
filled.” Certainly there have been “countless 
instances.” It is my hope and full expecta- 
tion that there will continue to be. To imply 
as you have that it is my view that under 
the Legislative Reorganization Act commit- 
tees should study the operations of Govern- 
ment but only have access to information 
outside the possession of the executive 
branch of the Government” is to distort com- 
pletely my testimony, I fully agree with the 
view stated in your very next sentence: 
“The great bulk of information on which 
any such study must be based naturally 
would be in the possession of the executive 
branch of the Government“ —and it is my 
intent and I believe the intent of this ad- 
ministration that Congressional committees 
shall have access to that great bulk of 
information. 7 

Nor have I made any denial of the exist - 
ence of the investigative power of the Con- 
gress. The position which I have cited and 
upheld by precedent, law, and logic is the 
position which every Attorney General and 
every President beginning with George 
Washington has taken when the issue arose. 
As I read your remarks, you appear to place 
no limit on the legislative right to inquire 
and investigate into the documents and ac- 
tions of persons in the executive branch. 
Are there any limits? If so, where? In my 
opinion the limits are dictated by the fun- 
damental doctrine of separation of powers. 
Unless you are prepared to recognize limits 
to the right of legislative Inquiry based on 
the separation of powers, you are asserting 
a theory of legislative supremacy embodied 
in the unworkable Articles of Confederation 
but rejected in our Constitution. 

Speaker Raysurn, then House minority 
leader, in 1948 put it pretty bluntly: 

“I do not know what you think the powers 
of Congress are. Are they limitless? Is 
there no limit under the Constitution to 
which any Congress, much less a very parti- 
san one would go? Back in the formative 
period of this Government there was a great 
jurist. * »In 1803 he gave forth this lan- 
guage in a very familiar case (and at this 
point Mr. RAYBURN quoted the language of 
Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madi- 
son, dealing with the principle of the sep- 
aration of powers, which I cited on page 25 
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of my prepared statement)” (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, vol. 94, pt. 5, p. 5740). 

You will notice in my statement that I 
gave full recognition to the existence of like 
legislative and judicial privileges based fun- 
damentally on the constitutional separation 
of powers as is the executive privilege. 

The historical precedents cited in my 
statement define the principles and circum- 
stances calling for the exercise of executive 
discretion in furnishing papers and informa- 
tion to Congress. The 81st Congress defined 
its own legislative privilege in these words, 
that “no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or posses- 
sion but by its permission.” 

You might consider the consequences if 
such executive, legislative, or judicial privi- 
leges did not exist, if the executive could 
not assert under the Constitution a privi- 
lege against unrestricted legislative and 
public inquiry For example, how much in- 
formation would the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice receive from ag- 
grieved small-business men if the executive 
did not have a right and duty to keep con- 
fidential the names of those who make com- 
plaint of violations of the antitrust laws? 
How much information would the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation continue to receive 
from its confidential informants if the FBI 
files could not be protected by the executive 
from the demands of any curious Congres- 
sional committee? Most people agree that 
the executive has a right and duty to keep 
such information confidential, and that of 
course is merely the exercise of the execu- 
tive privilege. 

This has been clearly put by the present 
House majority leader, Mr. McCormack: 

“I must recognize that there must be an 
independence of the other branches which 
must be preserved the same as the inde- 
pendence of the legislative branch must be 
preserved, and I say that under our form of 
government, consisting of the three coordi- 
nate branches, the President of the United 
States is the one to judge, and not the Con- 
gress. And, in turn, the judge of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the people.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 5, p. 5712). 

Your fears of an unwarranted withhold- 
ing of information by the executive are 
unfounded. The true guard and judge of 
the reasonableness with which the execu- 
tive exercises its privilege is the people, the 
force of public opinion, as Congressman 
McCormack recognized. The Founding 
Fathers foresaw this when they created the 
three branches with coequal privileges, leay- 
ing it to public opinion to sustain or con- 
demn the exercise of those privileges as their 
reasonableness might appear. 

In my opinion there is no question but 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States makes available 
to Congress and the public vastly more in- 
formation than does the executive of any 
other government in the world. This is an 
asset of great value under our republican 
form of government, and its real worth 
should not be obscured by a misplaced em- 
phasis on the relatively few instances where 
the executive has deemed it necessary to 
withhold information. 

In the past the executive has acquiesced 
in the great majority of requests for infor- 
mation from Congress. It no doubt will 
continue to do so, If in any particular case 
the executive under this administration ex- 
ercises its privilege and declines a request of 
Congress, it will first make very sure that 
its declination is truly on the ground of 
overall public interest. And it will rely on 
a public opinion informed by a free and 
conscientious press to support its decision, 
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for this administration indeed considers it- 
self accountable to the people for all its 
decisions. 
With best personal regards, I remain, 
Yours cordially, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. Speaker, I read the letter very 
carefully and reviewed again the testi- 
mony the Attorney General had given 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
I also reviewed the remarks I had made 
in the House of Representatives and com- 
posed a reply to the Attorney General, 
dated March 28, 1958, which I will in- 
sert in my remarks at this point: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
The Attorney General, Department oj 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dear BILL: This is in reply to your letter 
of March 14, 1958, commenting on my speech 
on the floor of the House March 10, 1958, 
during which I discussed the investigative 
power of the Congress and your testimony 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
alleged “executive privilege” to withhold 
information from the Congress. 

I am glad to reply to your letter because 
T believe arguing the constitutional principle 
involved will be useful providing we confine 
our debate to legal principles, using skill in 
legal reasoning and avoiding irrelevancies. 

Your high position as the chief legal officer 
of the United States renders your views sig- 
nificant because they are likely to be given 
great weight by officials in the executive 
branch of the Government from whom the 
Congress from time to time may desire in- 
formation. They are important, too, be- 
cause the Department of Justice and United 
States district attorneys have responsibilities 
under section 102 of the Revised Statutes for 
the enforcement of the investigative powers 
of the Congress. 

Although your letter does not clearly say 
so, the central point of difference between 
us seems to be whether, in the event of dis- 
axreement as to the production of informa- 
tion Congress has requested from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, the power to 
decide resides in the Congress or in the 
President. I hold that the power resides in 
the Congress, and you apparently contend 
that the power resides in the executive 
branch of the Government. We both con- 
cede that historically a constitutional show- 
down on this question has been avoided, and 
I have expressed the hope that such a show- 
down will never be necessary. 

You have conceded that included within 
the legislative power vested in the Congress 
is the power of inquiry. Apparently you also 
concede that the legislative power cannot be 
exercised intelligently in our modern, com- 
plex society without adequate means for as- 
certaining facts and considerations which 
are a necessary foundation for an enlight- 
ened declaration of public policy. Yet you 
assert that this power is unavailing in the 
event the executive branch decides it is in 
the public interest to withhold information 
from the Congress. 

I do not concede the existence of an 
executive privilege to withhold information 
from Congress. Nevertheless, we might nar- 
row the area of disagreement between us if 
you would be willing to describe the nature 
and characteristics of this executive privi- 
lege with greater exactitude. Such a de- 
scription should include answers to the fol- 
_ lowing questions: 

1. Is the executive privilege one which 
may be exercised solely by the President per- 
sonally with respect to each Congressional re- 
quest for information limited only to that 
request? 
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2. May the President validly issue a blan- 
ket order to all officials and employees in 
the executive branch of the Government in- 
structing them to deny Congress: (a) all 
requests for information; (b) all requests for 
a certain type of document or testimony; 
(c) all information in certain areas of gov- 
ernmental activities? 

3. May this Presidential executive privilege 
and the power to exercise it be delegated to 
inferior officials in the executive branch of 
the Government? If so to (a) Cabinet mem- 
bers? (b) division heads? (c) economists and 
clerks? (d) any and all of the personnel in 
the executive branch of the Government? 

4. Is the decision to withhold information 
from the Congress on the basis of executive 
privilege subject to any review whatever? 

5. With respect to information properly 
classified, can the executive privilege be in- 
voked where satisfactory arrangements are 
made to preserve the classified character of 
the information? 

You haye been unable to cite any express 
language in the Constitution authorizing 
executive privilege or any recognition of 
executive privilege by the Congress in stat- 
utes or by the courts in decisions. 

You seem to rely rather vaguely upon the 
doctrine of separation of powers which I dis- 
cussed at some length in my remarks on the 
floor of the House on March 10, 1958. I failed 
to find any refutation or other reference to 
this discussion in your letter of March 14, 
1958. 

I stated in my speech, and I again affirm, 
that I disapprove as vigorously as you of 
attempts Congress has made in the past 
to inject itself into the execution and ad- 
ministration of the laws and to assume the 
right to make executive decisions. I shall 
continue to follow that policy. 

There is a considerable gap in logic, how- 
ever, between stating the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of powers and concluding that Con- 
gressional access to the facts about the con- 
duct of the public business is an attempted 
usurpation of executive authority. To say 
that Congress has no right to know fully 
about the public business but must depend 
only upon the information the Executive is 
willing to give it, in such color and complete- 
ness as the Executive elects, it seems to me, 
is to assert untouchability in public servants 
totally out of line with our democratic con- 
cept that executive agencies are the servants, 
not the masters, of the sovereign people. 

If the doctrine of separation of powers 
has any application to the question in con- 
troversy between us, it seems to me it sup- 
ports the position I have taken. If, as the 
court decisions clearly hold, the power of 
inquiry is an essential ingredient of the 
power to legislate, then the interference with 
that investigative power and the obstruction 
of its exercise by the Executive is an invasion 
of legislative authority and an unconstitu- 
tional assumption by the Executive of legis- 
lative power vested by the Constitution in 
the Congress. 

As I have pointed out, the Supreme Court 
has time and again upheld the power of in- 
quiry of the Congress because of its neces- 
sity to sound and intelligent legislation. 
This view was excellently expressed in Mc- 
Grain v. Dougherty (273 U. S. 135): 

“A legislative body cannot legislate wisely 
or effectively in the absence of information 
respecting the conditions which the legisla- 
tion is intended to affect or change; and 
where the legislative body does not itself 
possess the requisite information—which not 
infrequently is true—recourse must be had 
to others who do possess it,” 

Of course, a great deal of information 
needed by Congress to determine public pol- 
icy is in the possession of individual citizens, 
corporations and various types of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, but probably by 
far the great bulk of information needed by 
Congress to legislate intelligently is in the 
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possession of the executive branch of the 
government which in the last 2½ decades 
has grown to mammoth proportions, not 
only in dollar expenditures and personnel, 
but in control and regulation of our na- 
tional life. It is unthinkable to me that a 
court would hold that information in the 
possession of nongovernmental persons and 
agencies is more readily accessible to Con- 
gress than information in the possession of a 
public official. 

The information possessed by a public of- 
ficial is not his private property, and the 
right of “privacy” conceived to exist in in- 
dividual citizens by reason of the Bill of 
Rights and otherwise would not seem to ap- 
ply to public officials who act as agents of 
the people in a position to trust. After all, 
the records and files of the Department of 
Justice are not the personal property of Bill 
Rogers or any subordinate official in the 
Department of Justice. They are Govern- 
ment property. If a private citizen may not 
withhold from Congressional inquiry his pri- 
vate papers, is there not much more reason 
to hold that Government information need- 
ed in the formulation of public policy should 
be available to that part of the Government 
to whom it is most useful in determining 
how we should be governed? 

The principle that public officials in their 
official capacity act as agents of the Govern- 
ment and exercise their powers and possess 
Government property and records as trus- 
tees is well established. Thus it would ap- 
pear that the decisions of the Court in up- 
holding the power of Congressional inquiry 
with respect to private citizens are prece- 
dents establishing the power of Congress to 
obtain information in the possession of Gov- 
ernment officials, 

Another passage in McGrain v: Daugherty 
is relevant to that portion of your contention 
that it is sufficient for Congress to haye such 
information as the executive branch of the 
Government voluntarily supplies it: 

“Experience has taught that mere requests 
for such information often are unavailing, 
and also that information which is volun- 
teered is not always accurate or complete; 
so some means of compulsion are essential 
to obtain what is needed.” 

You suggest that my view of the investi- 
gative authority of the Congress asserts “a 
theory of legislative supremacy embodied in 
the unworkable Articles of Confederation 
but rejected in our Constitution.” You are 
correct that I do assert the supremacy of 
Congress in the fleld of legislation, but I 
base this upon the Constitution, not the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. I find nothing in 
the Constitution which indicates any intent 
to strip from the legislative power it vests in 
Congress the power of inquiry which has al- 
ways been considered to inhere in the legis- 
lative power. In this view I am confirmed 
by repeated decisions of the Supreme Court. 

I refer you again to the brilliant law re- 
view article of Gerald Morgan, the President’s 
Special counsel, who criticized penetratingly, 
it seems to me, an attempt by the courts to 
review legislative judgments by undertak- 
ing to decide whether the subject matter 
of the Congressional inquiry was relevant to 
a subject on which Congress could legislate. 
This, of course, was the holding of Kilbourn 
v. Thompson (103 U. S. 190). Mr. Morgan 
expressed this idea as follows: 

“Now if, as indicated in Oklahoma Press 
case, the Congressional power of investigation 
extends to investigating for the purpose of 
determining if the facts show whether or not 
Congress can legislate at all, if an investiga- ` 
tion does not have to be preceded by the 
adoption of a resolution defining its scope 
and purpose, and if the Congressional power 
of investigation is like the inquisitorial power 
of a grand jury, then it becomes impossible 
for a court to exercise a power of review with 
respect to the lawfulness of such investiga- 
tions, unless the court presumes bad faith 
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on the part of a coordinate branch of the 
Government. And moreover, questions of 
pertinency in legislative inquiries become 
questions that by their very nature cannot 
be determined judicially—they become ques- 
tions that courts cannot determine at all 
without in effect rendering advisory opinions 
as to what facts it would be appropriate for 
Congress to consider, for the Senate or House 
to consider, in forming a legislative judg- 
ment first as to whether it may legislate, next 
as to whether it should legislate, and finally 
as to how it should legislate. The exercise 
of that Judgment is made through the col- 
lective action of the Members, upon their 
oath of office—substantially the same oath 
that judges take. And their decision as to 
what is or is not relevant to the exercise 
of that judgment should be binding and 
conclusive upon the world.” 

Yet it must be said that even in Kilbourn v. 
Thompson, the Supreme Court did not go 
nearly as far in invading legislative prerog- 
atives as you do in asserting an executive 
privilege since the Court recognized the 
power of Congress to inquire but held only 
that its inquiry must be limited to matters 
on which it validly could legislate. Your 
assertion of executive privilege has no such 
limitation but only the very broad one that 
whenever the Executive thinks it is in the 
public interest to withhold information, 
Congress may not obtain it. What is or is 
not in the public interest, of course, is a 
concept so broad as not to have any limita- 
tions whatever. Therefore, I have said, and 
repeat, that the asserted executive privilege 
is equivalent to saying that the President 
need not give any information at all to Con- 
gress since he may always say, and no one 
can review or disagree with his statement, 
that it would not be in the public interest 
to give Congress the information. 3 

I would appreciate your directing your at- 
tention to the questions I have asked above 
and particularly to an explanation of the 
steps of logic in your thinking by which you 
arrive at the conclusion that knowledge by 
Congress of facts about the public business 
is an attempt to exercise executive powers. 
It seems clear to me that knowledge in and 
of itself does not amount to an attempt to 
make executive or administrative decisions, 

It is of course, true that a complete 
knowledge of the facts about an executive 
decision might reveal its fallacy, but this 
would be a matter which would appeal only 
to the minds of the people and would not 
serve to overrule an administrative decision 
within executive discretion which is valid 
and binding regardless of its soundness or 
unsoundness. The only possibility I can see 
that knowledge of the conduct of the public 
business could be regarded as invading ex- 
ecutive authority is the assumption that 
executive decisions, good or bad, are the sole 
and exclusive business of officials in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and that 
neither the Congress nor the people have any 
right to be concerned about them. This as- 
serts a doctrine of executive power which I 
believe is wholly out of keeping with our 
concept of democracy and self-government. 
It smacks of totalitarianism, and I hope it 
will never prevail in this country. 

President Truman wrote a letter March 13, 
1948, intended to deny to the Senate Com- 
mittee for which you were then counsel cer- 
tain files concerning the loyalty of executive 
personnel. 

President Eisenhower May 17, 1954, wrote 
a similar letter growing out of an effort of 
that same Senate committee to obtain cer- 
tain information relating to the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings, 

Though the matters which gaye rise to 
those two letters have long since passed 
from the scene, the letters still are being re- 
lied upon by personnel in the executive 
branch to deny information to the Congress. 
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Regardless of the constitutional contro- 
versy between us, the sincerity of the desire 
you express to make available the maximum 
amount of information to the Congress 
would seem to call for sweeping away those 
cobwebs either by a declaration that those 
letters no longer have any validity or that at 
the least they are confined to the subjects 
then in controversy. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


I only wish to add that I hope all 
Members of the Congress and all com- 
mittees will continuously be jealous of 
the powers and the prerogatives of the 
Congress; that they will not permit those 
powers to be frittered away carelessly or 
will not countenance the actions of those 
who seek to weaken or destroy them. 


EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, on one oc- 
casion Aristotle was asked how much 
educated men were superior to unedu- 
cated men. “As much,” said he, “as 
the living are to the dead.” Yet, some 
150,000 young Americans this year, last 
year, and the year before did not go on 
to pursue a college education just be- 
cause of financial difficulties. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand students out of 
the top echelon of their classes in high 
school did not go on to study in college— 
just because of a lack of means to pay. 
Each time I think of the Russian sput- 
niks I am prone to wonder how many of 
those students who did not go to college 
10 years ago for the same reason would 
now be available to help our country, in 
a time of desperate shortage of scientists 
and engineers, to win the race for outer 
space. 

Two years ago I was in Africa, the 
Middle East, and in Asia, and each time 
I recall my visit to the Asian-African 
world, where America’s vital interests 
are increasingly concerned, I am ap- 
palled once again by the fact that only 
a handful of Americans can talk the 
language of the peoples of those two 
great continents, to say nothing of Euro- 
pean languages. It is important to be 
able to converse in other languages if 
we are to hope to transmit and exchange 
the ideas of free men with the peoples 
of captive countries. Yet, too few Amer- 
ican students today are preparing, 
through language studies and scientific 
studies, to meet the challenges that will 
confront America in the immediate years 
ahead. 

It is no longer mere idle speculation 
that man may someday reach the moon. 
We have now crossed another thresh- 
old into the age of space flight. The 
first Russian satellite was an important 
technological breakthrough that pro- 
vided a warning to us to provide enough 
scientists and technicians of sufficient 
quality to enable us to regain and hold 
world leadership in the technological 
race or else lose our liberties and free- 
doms forever. 

The backward peasant nation that 
was the Soviet Union 30 years ago has 
raised itself to a high level of techno- 
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logical accomplishment—even though it 
may have been at great cost in human 
suffering. Today, Soviet missiles and 
rockets face us, to say nothing of a vast 
fleet of missile-equipped submarines and 
huge standing armies. America is con- 
fronted with a shrewd and ruthless 
mortal enemy—Soviet Russia, a country 
under the leadership of atheistic men 
whose announced objective is the com- 
plete mastery of the world, men who are 
merciless, men who are ambitious, men 
vap will stop at nothing to achieve their 
goal. 

Nikita Khrushchev has boasted that 
the Soviets will be supreme in nuclear 
power, in consumer-goods production, in 
cultural activities, in agricultural pro- 
duction, in education. We will bury 
you,” he has boldly and arrogantly 
stated to us. 

It is time we realized that the Com- 
munists are waging all-out war upon us 
and that we are locked in a gigantic and 
momentous struggle which will demand 
every resource of our intelligence and 
our spirit if we are to survive. We are 
in a one-game world series, and we can- 
not afford to lose any more innings. 
The Russian sputniks and our own sat- 
ellites are signs in the sky that the race 
between the Communist world and the 
Free World has entered a new, a deeper, 
a more profound dimension. And this 
race is to the swift; this battle is to the 
strong. To effectively compete in this 
contest, there must be a fundamental 
change in American attitude toward the 
intellectuals—the scholars in our midst. 

America needs more eggheads and 
fewer fatheads. It was Soviet eggheads 
who got the sputniks off the ground, and 
it will be American eggheads who get 
our Nation off the ground if we but give 
them the support they need. Frankly, 
I am on an egghead search. I am look- 
ing for more scientists and engineer's, 
more mathematicians and technicians. 

Not all eggheads are geniuses. Not all 
eggheads are potential scientists and 
engineers, An egghead is simply a 
thinking, reflecting person who may 
well have a strong streak of creativity 
in him or her. The basic hallmarks are 
a concern primarily with ideas, a rest- 
less inquiring mind, a dedication to 
something higher and outside himself. 
Some are hard boiled and some are soft 
boiled, but we need them all, and it is 
time that the American people and our 
United States Government decided to 
make it possible for a far higher per- 
centage of young potential scholars to 
move into positions of leadership. 

We must have more teachers, and we 
must have better teachers. That means 
higher teachers’ salaries, so that a 
teacher can afford to work at only one 
job, so that he or she can afford to take 
further training during the summer 
months. An average salary of $4,420 is 
unthinkably low. Only about half of the 
chemistry and biology teacher graduates 
in 1956 actually went into the teaching 
profession. Industry's higher salaries 
are appealing to the teachers, particu- 
larly to science and mathematics 
teachers. 

Last fall at Chicago, at a conference 
of more than a thousand educators and 
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laymen interested in education, the 
point was made repeatedly that high- 
school students are capable of handling 
much more solid intellectual fare than 
many are now receiving. The quality 
and the intensity of our higher educa- 
tion can be rather sharply increased by 
changes in the curricula. This is im- 
perative when we think of the degree the 
Russian high-school graduate is being 
force-fed with scientific education. 

The other day I learned this from the 
United States Office of Education's spe- 
cialist in Soviet Education: 

The emphasis on science in Soviet schools 
contrasts sharply with the situation in the 
United States. Whereas each of the more 
than 1 million Soviet students graduating 
from secondary schools last June had taken 
5 years of chemistry, 5 of biology, 10 of math- 
ematics—including algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry—less than one-third of a total 
of approximately the same number of our 
American high school graduates had taken 
as much as a single year in chemistry. 


That is only a fraction of the story. 
In the Soviet Union the school week is 
6 days—not 5. The school hours are 
longer. Study at home is more exact- 
ing. Examinations are more severe. A 
Russian child learns biology in grade 
4, foreign languages in grade 5, physics 
and algebra and geometry in grade 6. 
Grade seven teaches chemistry. Astron- 
omy and calculus are taught in grade 
10. This Russian data surely demon- 
strates that many American high school 
students could take a considerably richer 
diet of education, with a strong season- 
ing of the physical sciences. 

What can the Federal Government do 
to help in this gigantic national effort 
which our people must make to provide 
the yeast of opportunity for the gifted 
young people among us? 

First of all, we need a really intensive 
scholarship program administered on the 
basis of merit and need. I am today in- 
troducing a bill to provide 50,000 such 
scholarships for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959, and during each of the 5 
succeeding fiscal years. Persons awarded 
scholarships under my bill shall be paid 
$1,000 during each academic year of the 
scholarship’s duration. 

Each State would be allotted the num- 
ber of such scholarships which bears 
the same ratio to the total number of 
such scholarships being allotted as its 
population between the ages of 18 and 
21, both inclusive, bears to the total pop- 
ulation of all the States between such 
ages. Any State desiring to partici- 
pate in the scholarship program may do 
so by establishing, through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State commission on 
scholarships and student loans, and by 
submitting to the United States Com- 
missioner of Education a State plan 
which provides for the determination 
and selection, in accordance with my 
bill, of individuals entitled to and quali- 
fying for such scholarships. The Fed- 


eral Government would pay the admin- 
istrative expenses of the State commis- 
sions. 

In the same bill, I have proposed a 
long-term, low-interest loan program 
for college students, such loans to be 
made up to a maximum of $1,000 to any 
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1 student in any academic year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, and for each of the 
succeeding 5 fiscal years. The bill would 
authorize the appropriation of $40 mil- 
lion annually for this purpose over the 6 
fiscal years embraced by the program. 
Loans would be made on the basis of 
need and scholastic ability and for the 
purpose of pursuing a course of study in 
engineering or leading to a degree with 
a major concentration in academic work 
in a science, mathematics, or modern 
foreign language, 

The bill provides that any college 
graduate who enters Government sery- 
ice in the scientific and engineering or 
related fields or who enters the teaching 
profession upon graduation may write 
off his loan, 20 percent of the loan being 
forgiven for each year he or she remains 
in the required profession. This is an 
incentive that will keep many young 
people from taking the jump out of 
teaching in those first years of typi- 
cally low teaching salaries. 

My bill would also authorize appro- 
priations for the acquisition of science 
teaching facilities for institutions of 
higher education to carry out the pro- 
gram. The appropriation of $75 million 
annually would be authorized for the 
purpose of making payments to teachers 
for advanced study in summer sessions 
offered by institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and an appropriation of $25 million 
annually would be authorized for the 
purpose of making payments to teachers 
for advanced study in extension courses. 

Moreover, 1,500 graduate fellowships 
would be awarded annually for periods of 
study not in excess of 3 academic years 
in the fields of mathematics, science, 
engineering, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. 

Congressional citations would also be 
presented by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to high-school graduates for out- 
standing scholastic achievement. 

Federal control of education would be 
prohibited under my bill. 

I have also introduced today another 
bill to permit teachers to deduct up to 
$600 per year in their Federal tax reports 
for expenses incurred in improving their 
qualifications through college courses. 
Incredibly enough, a lawyer can deduct 
the cost of attending a tax or real estate 
institute, an insurance man may deduct 
for a short course in new methods of 
writing insurance, a doctor can write off 
a refresher course on the use of anti- 
biotics, and an actor can deduct a course 
in physical culture for the purposes of 
losing weight and thereby keeping in 
good condition. But a teacher who goes 
to summer school or takes courses during 
the winter toward an advanced degree 
or simply to broaden his or her profes- 
sional competence cannot deduct the 
cost. My bill would permit a deduction 
of up to $600 each year for such extra 
expense. 

Mr. Speaker, we must do our best to 
find our potential leaders in science and 
industry. We need technicians, we need 
diplomats, we need engineers and scien- 
tists, we need young people who can 
speak other languages, men and women 
who can probe the atom as well as the 
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vast and outer reaches of the universe. 
I shall do my best to provide our young 
people with the opportunity they de- 
serve and which our Nation’s own vital 
self-interest demands—the opportunity 
to develop their talents and faculties 
through higher education. The discoy- 
ery of a single genius can upset the 
military balance of power. The same 
discovery can contribute more to man’s 
prosperity than the discovery of some 
vast new body of iron ore. The dis- 
covery of a single scientific genius may 
mean the difference in freedom and 
slavery, peace and war. 

Mr. Speaker, if this free civilization 
of which the United States is the most 
formidable part should fail to survive 
the menace that now confronts it, the 
historians of the future will point to 
the tragedy of education in the United 
States as having been our Achilles’ heel. 
Sputnik has dramatized our sorry con- 
dition. I submit, then, that we must 
rededicate ourselves to the cause of 
freedom through education, freedom for 
our generation now and freedom for 
posterity—freedom and survival for the 
United States and those who want to 
be free everywhere. I trust that the 
Congress will act to insure this freedom. 

Education in the United States has 
become the neglected stepchild of Amer- 
ican progress. Not only education from 
the standpoint of financial support, but 
education from the standpoint of sub- 
stantive content. Our system of educa- 
tion has been so developed that it has 
been possible to go through grammar 
school, through high school, and through 
college, and emerge in a state of utter 
educational mediocrity. It is an educa- 
tional system that has flaunted as an 
ideal, as if it were a religion, not the 
exceptional man, not talent, certainly 
not genius. It has flaunted the chap 
who knew how to make friends and in- 
fluence people. It has not been what 
one knows that matters, or what one has 
achieved, or could achieve. There has 
been a consequent breakdown of dis- 
cipline that has corroded the home and 
debased authority. The handwriting is 
on the wall. We must act now lest in 
the end we are weighed in the balances 
and like Belshazzar, found wanting. 


THEY FOUGHT CANCER AND WON 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
Capital City will tomorrow welcome a 
group of distinguished VIP’s, a group of 
men and women who struck back at 
cancer and triumphed. 

They are coming to call the Nation's 
attention to the opening of the 1958 
cancer campaign, by presenting to the 
gracious wife of our President the Amer- 
sso Cancer Society’s symbolic sword of 

ope. 

Mrs. Eisenhower has been named the 
honorary national chairman of this 
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great crusade, and her acceptance of the 
sword of hope will mark its formal open- 
ing. 

We welcome these crusaders and ad- 
mire them for the courage they are 
demonstrating, in coming here to em- 
phasize that cancer can be cured in 
many cases, where diagnosis and treat- 
ment are sought and applied at the 
slightest hint of danger. 

We know that the National Institutes 
of Health are hard on the trail of this 
vicious killer and the word comes to us 
that its ultimate defeat may not be long 
in forthcoming. 

There is not one of us in this House 
who does not live and pray for that day, 
for there is hardly a one of us who has 
not lost some loved one or has seen some 
dear one wracked by this dreadful 
disease. 

We salute these cured cancer patients 
who are coming here to tell their stories, 
to sound the battle cry against cancer 
and tell to others that with early diag- 
nosis, early treatment, cancer can be 
cured. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Byrp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Corr, for 20 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. Mack of Washington, for 60 min- 
utes, tomorrow. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Kee in three instances. 

Mr, O'Hara of Illinois. 

Mr. FORRESTER, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. Porter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. NEAL. 

Mr. ALGER and include an article. 

Mr. Lipscoms in regard to the seventh 
anniversary of the city of South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Mr. CanFrieLp and to include a letter 
from Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son describing what the Treasury is 
doing to expedite the processing of tax 
refunds. 

(At the request of Mr. ALBERT the fol- 
lowing Members and to include extran- 
eous matter, if desired:) 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. CELLER in three instances. 

Mr, Harrison of Virginia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
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following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5822, An act to amend section 406 
(b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 with 
respect to the reinvestment by air carriers 
of the proceeds from the sale or other dis- 
position of certain operating property and 
equipment; and 

H. R. 8268. An act to amend section 512 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1082. An act for the relief of Katina 
Apostolou; 

5.2062. An act for the relief of Yasna 
Trevizan; 

S. 2124. An act for the relief of Tasia J. 
Somas; and 

S. 3262. An act to authorize certain activi- 
ties by the Armed Forces in support of the 
VIII Olympic Winter Games, and for other 


purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his aproval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5822. An act to amend section 406 
(b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 with 
respect to the reinvestment by air carriers 
of the proceeds from the sale or other dis- 
position of certain operating property and 
equipment; and 

H. R. 8268. An act to amend section 512 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 
1, 1958, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1761. A letter from the national executive 
director, Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America, transmitting the Eighth Annual 
Report of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, pursuant to Public Law 
272, 83d Congress (H. Doc, No. 362); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

1762. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of the New York City 
Housing Authority, 1957, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, pursuant to the Housing Act of 
1954, approved August 2, 1954 (42 U. S. C. 
1435); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1763. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Houston, Tex., 1957, 
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Public Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, pursuant to the 
Housing Act of 1954, approved August 2, 
1954 (42 U. S. C. 1435); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1764. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audits of Government Services, 
Inc., and the employee retirement and bene- 
fit trust fund of Government Services, Inc., 
for the year ended December 31, 1957, pur- 
suant to the request of the corporation; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1765. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to repeal the act of 
March 24, 1948, which establishes special 
requirements governing the selection of su- 
perintendents of national cemeteries”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1766, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an 
order which adjusts and eliminates reim- 
bursable charges of the Government exist- 
ing as debts against individual Indians or 
tribes of Indians, pursuant to the act of 
July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 564); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insuiar Affairs. 

1767. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 10, 1958, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on Port 
Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, Tex., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted September 27, 1951, and June 27, 
1956 (H. Doc. No. 361); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with four illustrations. 

1768. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the report of the activities of 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 864. An act to provide 
for the transfer of certain lands to the State 
of Minnesota; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1585). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 9232. A 
bill to amend section 73 (1) of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act to authorize the commissioner 
of public lands to amend existing land pat- 
ents in hardship cases by removing the 
restrictions contained therein which have 
run for 10 or more years; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1586). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 11123. 
A bill providing for the extension of certain 
authorized functions of the Secretary of the 
Interior to areas other than the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1587). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee of 
Conference. S. 497. An act authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1588)- 
Ordered to be printed. i 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 11768. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain public works for flood 
control and other purposes on the Rouge 
River, Mich.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.R.11769. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to make the transitional parity formula in- 
operative for basic agricultural commodities 
for 1958; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 11770. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of post-office buildings in local 
communities where the residents purchase 
bonds in an amount sufficient to finance 
the construction cost, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 11771. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R.11772. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to increase the benefits payable under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program, to provide insur- 
ance against the costs of hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical service for persons eli- 
gible for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11773. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to 
provide healthful outdoor training and em- 
ployment for young men and to advance the 
conservation, development, and management 
of national resources of timber, soil, and 
range, and of recreational areas; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 11774. A bill to provide for unem- 
ployment reinsurance grants to the States 
to revise, extend, and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 11775. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11776. A bill to provide for the na- 
tional security through programs designed 
to increase the number of students in 
mathematics, science, engineering, and 
modern foreign languages in institutions of 
higher education; to provide additional fa- 
cilities for the teaching of such subjects; to 
assist teachers to increase their knowledge; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H. R. 11777. A bill to enable the States to 
provide an additional 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation for individuals who ex- 
haust their benefit rights under existing 
State law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 11778. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to reduce, for purposes of old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, the age re- 
quirement from age 65 to 60; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN (by request) : 

H.R.11779. A bill to amend paragraph 
1798 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to 
permit residents of the United States who 
are engaged in transporting persons or prop- 
erty between the United States and for- 
eign countries to bring into the United 
States articles for personal or household 
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use free of duty; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 11780. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from the 
manufacturers excise tax certain automo- 
biles furnished without charge to schools for 
use in driver training programs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11781. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 11782. A bill to amend the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act with respect to pub- 
lie statements of Federal agencies which 
tend to discredit; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H. R. 11783. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. R. 11784. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize 
free or reduced rate transportation for re- 
tired employees of air carriers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 11785. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense, advance the cause of peace, 
and assure the intellectual preeminence of 
the United States, specially in science and 
technology, through programs designed to 
stimulate the development and to increase 
the number of students in sclence, engi- 
neering, mathematics, modern foreign lan- 
guages, and other disciplines, and to pro- 
vide additional facilities for the teaching 
thereof; to promote the development of 
technical skills essential to the national de- 
fense; to assist teachers to increase their 
knowledge and improve their effectiveness; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 11786. A bill to exempt from chapter 
61 (relating to lotteries) of title 18, United 
States Code, bingo and similar games con- 
ducted by nonprofit organizations and as- 
sociations; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 11787. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. R. 11788. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to establish an 
initial program of tax adjustment for small 
and independent business and for persons 
engaged in small and independent business; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 11789. A bill to provide uniformity 
in certain conditions of entitlement to re- 
enlistment bonuses under the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 11790. A bill to amend section 209 
of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 to re- 
move the limitation on apportionments for 
the Interstate System and to make it clear 
that the highway trust fund may not be used 
to pay administrative expenses of any Fed- 
eral agency other than the Bureau of Public 
Roads; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R.11791. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to provide varied com- 
modities to schools and institutions and for 
needy persons and families out of funds ap- 
propriated for diversion of surplus agricul- 
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tural commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 11792. A bill to provide equitable 
treatment for producers participating in the 
Soil Bank program on the basis of incorrect 
information furnished by the Government; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 11793. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to authorize loans for 
the acquisition, construction, improvement, 
repair, alteration, or replacement of dwelling 
accommodations and related buildings and 
structures for the use of migratory farm 
laborers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 304. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress on the im- 
portance of the economic development of 
India; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. Con. Res. 305. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for printing additional copies of gen- 
eral revenue hearings; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to National Guard 
armories in California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to Federal accounting practices; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the location of a sea water con- 
version plant in southern California; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to imported tuna; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DENT: 

H. R. 11794. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Prinsi Abore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 11795. A bill for the relief of Salya- 
tore Failla; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 11796. A bill for the relief of Owen C. 
Osborne; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11797. A bill for the relief of James 
M. Chism; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. REED (by request) : 

H. R. 11798. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Clayton M, Jones and Aimee Jones under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act for monetary dam- 
age suffered as a result of alleged negligence 
of the Director of the United States Geologi- 
cal Suryey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows; 

508. By Mr. NIMTZ: Petition of Erma 
Hochstetler and 273 other citizens of Bremen, 
Ind., and vicinity urging the passage of leg- 
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islation to remove alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising from the channels of interstate com- 
merce and to prohibit its broadcasting over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

509. Also, petition of Mrs. Milo Stump and 
507 other citizens of Goshen, Ind., and vicin- 
ity, urging the passage of legislation to pro- 
hibit the transportation of alcoholic bever- 
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age advertising in interstate commerce, and 


its broadcasting over the air; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


510. By the SPEAKER: Petition of P. E. 
Fuller and others, Ann Arbor, Mich., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 1008, H. R. 4523, and 
H. R. 4677, pertaining to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Additional Economic Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day offered a resolution paralleling that 
offered by Senators JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, and JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, of Kentucky, to help save India’s 
now imperiled 5-year economic plan. 
India is in bad straits financially and is 
in desperate need of hard currency. 
India must have outside capital for in- 
dustrial expansion. It is incumbent 
upon the United States to come to her aid 
and we must do so now. We must help 
her with loans that may be of a very 
substantial amount—loans beyond the 
$225 million already authorized this year. 

India has a 5-year plan to insure her 
democratic way of government. If this 
plan fails, it bodes ill for the West and, 
particularly, for the United States. 
India’s freedom and independence hinge 
upon the successful realization of this 
5-year plan. If it fails, the people of 
India may lose faith in democracy and 
turn toward communism and regimenta- 
tion. Not only must we help India, but 
we must encourage other nations, such 
as Britain, France, West Germany, 
Canada, and Japan, to follow suit. We 
must also ease the Buy American pro- 
visions so as to permit India to buy in 
soft currency European markets with the 
moneys she recently borrowed from the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The uncommitted peoples of the world 
are consciously watching the outcome of 
the free way of life in India as against 
the totalitarianism of Red China. The 
fruits each type of economy will bear 
will determine the ultimate direction 
many of these people will take. Our in- 
difference to a possible failure of a free 
government to survive is the greatest 
gift we can give to communism and the 
communists. 

It has been charged that India has 
been neutral and that those nations that 
are not with us are against us. ‘This is 
a very unhappy and fallacious concep- 
tion. Those critics of India fail to real- 
ize that we ourselves were neutral for 
over a century and followed Washing- 
ton’s admonition to keep out of foreign 
entanglements. We cannot now com- 
plain of a course of conduct which we 
ourselves followed. In truth and in fact, 
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her to remain independent. She has 
continued to remain free of the tentacles 
of Russian communism and Soviet Rus- 
sia. India, under Gandhi’s influence, 
followed by Nehru's leadership, has been 
a stanch advocate of peace. We should 
not let a nation that sacrifices so much 
for peace suffer because of economic dif- 
ficulties. It would be unthinkable to 
permit 350 million people to go under, 
that is, succumb to the wiles and blan- 
dishments and machinations of Soviet 
Russia. Lending India an additional 
$500 million, let us say, would be one of 
the most positive steps the United States 
could take in the interest of freedom and 
peace. 


Stepping Up of Community-Facilities 
Program To Provide Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
stonaL RECORD, I include a copy of my 
weekly newsletter released March 24, 
1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

One of the most sensible plans offered in 
Congress thus far to provide useful and con- 
structive jobs is the proposal to build needed 
projects by greatly stepping up the commu- 
nity-facilities program under the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

Under this proposal, which is now before 
both the House and Senate, about $2.5 bil- 
lion would be made available for low-interest 
loans to help States, counties, and cities con- 
struct adequate public buildings, transpor- 
tation and recreation facilities, municipal 
parking lots, sewage systems and disposal 
plants, water systems, public libraries, hos- 
pitals, streets and roads. 

In many areas, urgently needed facilities 
of this type cannot be built because of the 
lack of financing. The idea of loans to local 
government agencies to get the projects un- 
der construction has considerable merit. 

In the first place, many States, counties, 
and cities have plans already drawn. They 
could have actual construction under way 
with a minimum delay and thus put people 
to work at the earliest possible time if the 
proposal to finance these plans is favorably 
acted upon. 

There already exists in Washington, within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the 
Community Facilities Administration with 
qualified personnel trained to supervise a 
program of this type. Here again valuable 


time could be sayed in translating projects 
into actual jobs and wasteful duplication of 
personnel avoided. 

Local control would be maintained. There 
would be no necessity for regional and 
State-Federal offices to supervise and plan 
the program, such as was the case with pub- 
lic-works programs in the past. 

Also—and this is important—the program 
would be channeled into areas with a sub- 
stantial number of unemployed. This would 
assure that help is concentrated in areas 
where it is most urgently needed. 

It is vitally important for Congress, in 
considering methods of bolstering the econ- 
omy, not to go off on a wasteful, extravagant 
track. There are so many things that need 
to be done that we can confine the so-called 
pump-priming activities to useful, produc- 
tive projects. 

Another important consideration with this 
particular program is that it is on a loan 
basis. Local government agencies will be 
more inclined to channel funds into urgently 
needed, useful projects under the arrange- 
ment than they would be if only grants from 
the Federal Government were involved. 

It is important that the loan rates be kept 
at an absolute minimum. This is necessary 
to encourage borrowing and to make repay- 
ment easier. 

Almost every community in the country 
has obsolete facilities of some kind which 
need replacing or modernizing. A commu- 
nity facilities program, backed by adequate 
loan funds, can play a key role in getting 
people back to constructive work on projects 
that can serve the needs of our increasing 
population in the years ahead. 


Lt. Col. Jacob E. Manch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, this week our country lost a 
famous war hero. He was Lt. Col. Jacob 
E. Manch, United States Air Force, 
10653A. Colonel Manch, one of the 
famed Doolittle Tokyo raiders, was killed 
in a T-33 aircraft Monday morning, 
March 24, 1958, while on a routine in- 
strument training flight from Nellis Air 
Force Base. 

Colonel Manch was one of the original 
80 crewmen who took off from the air- 
craft carrier Hornet, April 18, 1942, to 
bomb Tokyo. He also saw combat ac- 
tion during the remainder of World War 
II and in the Korean conflict. 

Colonel Manch was scheduled to at- 
tend the annual reunion of the Doolittle 
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raiders to be held next month in Las 
Vegas, Nev., where he was stationed. 
His death leaves 58 members of the orig- 
inal 80 alive. 

His awards and decorations included 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, Air 
Medal, Chinese Distinguished Service 
Cross, and various campaign ribbons. 

Colonel Manch was from Staunton, 
Va. He is survived by his wife, Lee M. 
Manch, Las Vegas, Nev., and his father, 
Martin G. Manch, 223 Lewis Street, 
Staunton, Va. 


A Tribute to South Pasadena, Los An- 
geles County, Calif., on the 70th Anni- 
versary of the City’s Incorporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of South Pasadena have cele- 
brated this month the 70th anniversary 
of the incorporation of their city, which 
received its charter in March 1888. 
South Pasadena is located in the 24th 
Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent, and I think it not 
inappropriate to pause for a moment 
and pay tribute to the stanch people of 
that city who are the proud owners of a 
modern and beautiful community, the 
home of some 20,000 inhabitants. 

Only by studying the past can the pres- 
ent and future generations fully appre- 
ciate the many efforts and labors that 
go into the development of a successful 
community. In this connection, the 
thought expressed by Cicero that “Not 
to know what happened before one was 
born is always to be a child,” is timely. 

Although South Pasadena was not in- 
corporated until 1888, it has had a long 
and colorful history which has been in- 
timately connected with that of the city 
of Pasadena. Both the city of Pasa- 
dena and the city of South Pasadena 
have their origin from the old Rancho 
San Pascual—the Easter Day Ranch— 
named in honor of the day that 14,000 
acres of the mission lands were deeded 
to a good and faithful teacher and nurse 
to the Indians of the area. 

In 1843, the Rancho San Pascual served 
as a wedding gift to a Spanish military 
officer, who retained ownership until 5 
years before the War Between the States, 
when Dr. John S. Griffin acquired the 
property. Dr. Griffin, a brother of the 
wife of the Confederate general Albert 
Sidney Johnston, turned over the man- 
agement of the spacious ranch to Judge 
Benjamin S. Eaton, the man who has 
been given the title “father of Pasadena 
and South Pasadena.” Judge Eaton 
played a prominent role in the growth of 
the Pasadena area and was a trusted ad- 
viser to the American settlers who 
crossed the continent and came to the old 
Rancho San Pascual in 1874 to start a 
new and promising life. These sturdy 
Americans called their community the 
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Indiana Colony which was later renamed 
Pasadena, an Indian word signifying 
crown of the valley. Paying $30 an acre 
for the ranch they set out citrus fruits 
and grapes on most of the land since 
the climate was mild and conducive to 
such crops. Such a venture would of 
necessity be difficult, and the hardships 
at the beginning were many. 

Life in the colony was rather primitive. 
Bear and deer were continually raiding 
the vineyards. Coyotes snooped around 
the stores and post office. Dogs chased 
wildcats down Colorado Street. Tiburcio 
Vasquez, the bandit, made occasional 
raids. 

Despite obstacles, the settlers succeed- 
ed in overcoming the temporary delays 
of growth and went on to surmount the 
unsurmountable. In the booming 
eighties new businesses sprang up in the 
community, and even President Hayes 
and Gen. William T. Sherman visited 
South Pasadena during their trip to the 
West. 

The year 1888 represents a landmark 
in the history of South Pasadena, for it 
was in March of that year that the com- 
munity was incorporated as a city in its 
own right. Donald M. Graham served as 
the first mayor and Frank M. Glover was 
the first postmaster. The post office, es- 
tablished November 28, 1882, was orig- 
inally designated Hermosa, meaning sis- 
ter. The name was changed to South 
Pasadena on January 8, 1884. 

South Pasadena had yet to face the 
lean years of the nineties, when most of 
the stores and shops were forced to close, 
resulting from the depression at that 
time. If one wanted a haircut he would 
have to journey to Los Angeles because 
even the barbershops were closed. Un- 
daunted, the citizens shot back, and at 
the turn of the century South Pasadena 
was well on its way to recovery 

A former mayor of Los Angeles once 
remarked, in 1885, that “he would not 
have paid 25 cents an acre for Rancho 
San Pascual.” If he could see the city of 
South Pasadena that exists today, in the 
20th century, he, no doubt, would hasten 
to revise his earlier valuation. 

South Pasadena is a model city and a 
living tribute to its founders and their 
descendants, the citizens that live there 
today. South Pasadena is a clean, 
healthy and vigorous city striving to 
move with the times in an effort to con- 
tinue its growth and development. This 
is evidenced by the fact that there is 
under way a redevelopment project 
which will provide for approximately 600 
lots for residential construction. 

The community has an efficient local 
government based on a city council and 
city manager system. The local author- 
ities are headquartered in a completely 
modernized city hall from which they 
administer to the needs of the city. 

South Pasadena budgets over a million 
dollars a year to pay for the operation 
of its government and to provide for serv- 
ices to its resident. Included among the 
many services provided are a police de- 
partment which is noted widely for its 
excellence, a fine fire department, and 
up-to-date sanitation facilities, 

There are 3,000 children attending the 
local schools which have been modern- 
ized and are considered second to none, 
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The people are proud of the excellent 
public library located in the city. 

The city has light manufacturing in- 
dustries, as well as numerous fine stores 
with a wide variety of merchandise to 
support its economy. There are beauti- 
ful churches, scores of acres in public 
parks maintained by the city, and a 
number of civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions serving the city, the State, and the 
country. 

In time of war and other national 
crises, the South Pasadenans have con- 
tributed more than their share in sup- 
porting the various policies laid down 
by the National Government in seeking 
to put down the enemies of our country. 
The young men of South Pasadena have 
donned the uniform of Uncle Sam in the 
major conflicts, while those on the home 
front have contributed in the various 
drives and assisted in the many na- 
tional-defense efforts. 

On this occasion, the commemoration 
of South Pasadena’s 70th anniversary 
as an incorporated city, I salute its pro- 
gressive citizens and offer my sincere 
congratulations for a job well done. 


Drs. Corbett H. Thigpen and Hervey 
Cleckley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 28, 1958, issue of the Columbus 
Enquirer, one of the South’s leading 
daily newspapers, carried an editorial 
written by its able editor, Hon. W. C. 
Tucker, praising the Thomasville, Ga., 
girl Joanne Woodward for her superb 
performance in the movie, The Three 
Faces of Eve, which resulted in her re- 
ceiving the Oscar as the best actress of 
the year. 

Mr. Tucker pointed out this great 
movie was a product of Georgians; that 
Nunnally Johnson, a Columbus, Ga., boy 
directed and produced that picture. 
While, of course, Nunnally Johnson is 
well known for his outstanding ability 
over the years, Joanne Woodward is a 
newcomer and probably rose to the 
heights of her profession as quickly as 
any actress has ever done. ` 

Mr. Tucker points out another illumi- 
nating fact for this movie was based 
upon an amazing accomplishment by 
Drs. Corbett H. Thigpen and Hervey 
Cleckley, both Georgians and both psy- 
chiatrists, practicing at Augusta, Ga. 
These two physicians, through amazing 
skill, patience, and dedication to hu- 
manity, did what was considered an im- 
possible thing when they healed the dis- 
torted mind of a young woman schizo- 
phrenic with three distinct personalities, 
and proved that many more unfortunate 
human beings can be cured. 

Mr. Speaker, Joanne Woodward de- 
served her award and Nunnally Johnson 
has richly earned all of his great reputa- 
tion. Somehow it would seem that Doc- 
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tors Thigpen and Cleckley would have 
their “Oscars,” too. Their work and suc- 
cesses over the years if put into a book 
would make even a greater book than 
did The Three Faces of Eve. These men 
have given their lives to healing sick 
minds. Working in a building, not as 
good as many barns, at the University of 
Georgia Hospital and without equipment 
worthy of the name, and without public 
assistance, they have brought a new day 
to the mentally ill in Georgia and sur- 
rounding States. Few days pass, if any, 
that they do not send back to their 
homes and loved ones as cured men and 
women that other outstanding psychia- 
trists had marked off as incurable. 

What I am saying about these two 
doctors is based upon personal knowl- 
edge, and I marvel over the possibilities 
which these good men could accomplish 
if they had the buildings, equipment, 
and money necessary to carry on their 
work. These gentlemen have already ex- 
ploded many farcical, but pet theories 
that psychiatrists have considered es- 
tablished, and these gentlemen have told 
me repeatedly that they veritably believe 
that some day insanity will be cured by 
injections or shots. 

Mr. Speaker, editor Tucker was writ- 
ing in a field that he has pioneered in, 
and maybe no newspaper editor has 
written more articles concerning mental 
health than he has done. His wife, Miss 
Daisy, has dedicated herself to this 
splendid work and they have done much 
toward arousing people to the fact that 
many types of insanity are being cured, 
and that other types can be cured if we 
will all enlist in the fight. Those people 
who are dedicating themselves to the 
task of selling the people on the idea 
that insanity can be cured should have 
their “Oscars” also, 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my weekly newsletter of March 
29, 1958, as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 

Appropriation bills totaling $10,177,000,000 
comprised the bulk of the legislative week. 
The military-pay bill provided $668 million, 
increased pay for the 370 pay scales of en- 
listed men and Officers. Proficiency pay, 
stressed by the Cordiner report, dominated 
the reapportionment. The Labor Depart- 
ment ($388 million) and Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department appropriations to- 
taled $2,962,000,000 and the independent 
offices appropriation amounted to $6,549,000,- 
000. These added to the pay bill total 
$1,612,000,000 over the budget. The economy 
drive is long forgotten. Spending themes 
change: “We must economize” (last year, 
the big budget); It's necessary for defense” 
(postsputnik) “We must combat recession” 
(today’s). ‘The New Deal spirit remains in 
this Democrat-controlled Congress. The ad- 
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ministration keeps trying to decelerate the 
new, or old, spending philosophy. Generally, 
these bills reflect the policy of spending as 
much or more than usual, instead of the 
belt tightening some of us expected because 
of increased military needs and the huge 


budget. 


“Fighting the depression,” the language 
used in the committee report accompanying 
the independent offices appropriation bill, 
is not only an incorrect allusion to this Na- 
tion’s current economic health, but was the 
incorrect excuse given for some of the appro- 
priations. Each year funds under this head- 
ing are voted to operate for another year 
various Government agencies including the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the General 
Services Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Civil Service Commission, 
Civil Defense Administration, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, National Science Foundation, 
and others. This choice of language by na- 
tional legislative leaders, indicating a belief 
in the accomplished fact of nationwide de- 
pression, was more than I could let stand 
unchallenged. I flatly challenged and con- 
tradicted the depression talk with facts and 
figures about our current economic situa- 
tion (see last week’s newsletter). To my 
contradiction the answer provoked from the 
subcommittee chairman (Mr. Tuomas, of 
Texas) was again, We are in a very serious 
depression.” 

The story of free enterprise shall continue 
to be my contribution in contrast to such 
depression talk, and the facts are on my side. 
Each day in Congress on the floor, I shall 
continue to give a story tied to facts of the 
greatness of the American free enterprise 
system, lest its truths be forgotten and die 
out buried by pessimistic talk. We must 
not talk ourselves into hard times. This is 
possible, since our economy rests on confi- 
dence in our free enterprise system. When 
that goes, we will be fully socialized by 
planned Federal Government, and the loss 
will be individual freedom replaced by a to- 
tally different society and Government. 
Now we hear cries for more Federal spend- 
ing—and big tax cuts. This is have your 
cake and eat it, too, Sure, Congressmen can 
spend the taxpayers’ money, that’s easy; but 
it won't cure hard times if hard times come. 
Rather, heavy Federal spending, as the medi- 
cine, can kill the patient. 

The stories of free enterprise are legion, 
and the analogies are equally illuminating: 
The farmer who tried to cure his mule with 
turpentine and killed it (Federal aid for 
prosperity?); the hotel owner, worried over 
recession because he turns away only 200 
a week instead of 300 as last year; the rooster 
who thought his crowing made the sun 
rise (Congressmen with pet schemes to spend 
us to wealth?); the monkey, who, to bal- 
ance the cheese on the scales for each cat, 
alternately nibbled each cheese until all was 
gone (Government’s effect, redistributing tax 
money?); the cyclone cellar attitude of our 
people whose savings now soar as they 
choose to await better prices (is this hard 
times?); or when people hear a siren, they 
think there's a fire before they see the smoke 
(people hear, believing or not, the politicians’ 
dire alarms); and finally this gem: 

“In the economic realm, you cannot leg- 
islate the poor into freedom by legislating 
the wealthy out of it. You cannot multiply 
wealth by dividing it. Governments cannot 
give to people what they do not first take 
away from people. And that which one man 
receives without working for, another must 
work for without receiving it. And noth- 
ing can kill the initiative of the people 
quicker than for half of them to get the 
idea that they need not work because the 
other half will feed them, and for the other 
half to get the idea that it does no good 
to work since someone else receives the re- 
wards of their labors. Closing one’s eyes to 
these facts will not change them one iota.” 
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As I see it, Government cannot secure our 
futures. Food, clothing, housing, our finan- 
cial and personal needs cannot be provided 
by Federal constitutional government. Fur- 
ther, as Mike Todd said, “Being broke is 
one thing, that’s being out of money, and 
I’ve been broken often. Being poor is some- 
thing else, that’s a state of mind.” America 
is built on the philosophy of Mike Todd. 
Instead of wringing our hands, we should 
count our blessings and be thankful. 


Addresses at 32d Annual Dinner of the 
Amen Corner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, last Saturday in Pittsburgh 
the Amen Corner, a unique organization 
of business and professional men of the 
southwestern part of Pennsylvania, held 
their 32d annual dinner in the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, 

This is a nonpolitical organization, but 
one very desirous of knowing things re- 
lating to our Government and our way 
of life. 

At Saturday night’s dinner our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett], spoke on the sub- 
ject Men and Money. It was a very 
learned discussion of an important sub- 
ject, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, along with my introduc- 
tory remarks. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and address were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF SENATOR MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

My fellow Americans, I am deeply grateful 
for this opportunity to welcome to the great 
city of Pittsburgh two of my distinguished 
colleagues of the United States Senate. 

They come from widely separated sections 
of our country—the Honorable WALLACE F. 
BENNETT, from the Beehive State of Utah, 
and the Honorable GEORGE A. SMaTHERS, from 
Florida, the Sunshine State. 

Let me say to you, WALacr, and to you, 
GEORGE, that we are highly honored to have 
you with us tonight. 

Our guests represent both sides of the aisle 
in the Senate Chamber. They differ in their 
approach to many of the issues that come 
before the Senate, but both are able, sincere, 
and constructive statesmen, dedicated to the 
ideals of patriotic Americanism. Each bat- 
tles courageously for the principles which he 
believes will best advance the strength and 
progress of the United States and the welfare 
of our people. 

It is my good fortune to serve with both 
of these great Americans as fellow members 
of the Senate Committee on Finance. This, 
as you know, is the taxwriting committee, 
which I regard, with all due modesty, as the 
most important committee of the Senate. 

It is a hard-working committee, grappling 
day after day with legislation dealing with 
intricate fiscal and monetary problems, taxa- 
tion, national debt, and related questions of 
importance to our economic stability. 

Out of that close and friendly association 
with WALLACE BENNETT and GEORGE SMATHERS 
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T have learned to respect and admire their 
outstanding ability and their devotion to the 
public interest. 

Our first speaker is a veteran of World War 
I. He is a Republican but his public service 
is not bounded by narrow partisan consider- 
ations. He is one of those rare individuals 
whom nature has endowed with the finest 
qualities of leadership. He is a successful 
businessman who finds time in his busy ca- 
reer for active participation as an official of 
the Mormon Church. He has served as 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other business organiza- 
tions of national importance. In Salt Lake 
City he has served as president of the Rotary 
Club and of the Salt Lake Community Chest. 

He was elected to the Senate in 1950 and 
reelected in 1956. In addition to his duties 
on the Finance Committee he serves with 
equal distinction as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

He is a profound student of monetary and 
fiscal -policies as they affect the national 
welfare and has chosen for his topic tonight 
Men and Money. 

My fellow Americans, with pride and 
pleasure I present my friend and colleague, 
the distinguished Senator from Utah, the 
Honorable WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


MEN AND MONEY 


(Address by Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT at 
the Amen Corner, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
29, 1958) 

I hope my title didn’t lead you to expect 
me to discuss the proposed Government pro- 
grams to cure the present recession. You can 
read all about them in the papers, and I hope 
that most of them will be rejected. I want 
to take a longer look at the problem and 
end up with the hope that we can firmly 
find the right way to handle all recessions 
and particularly, the next one, for there will 
be another one. The policies we have been 
using to cure the last three will make sure 
“of that. 

In the 1930’s we faced and finally survived 
a great depréssion. It was not the first in 
our history but our leaders of that period 
determined it would be the last, that the 
painful lessons of those troubled years would 
enable us to so manage the economy that 
we would be able to control the business 
cycle and prevent future economic catas- 
trophes. Of course, their program didn't 
cure that one. It required the shock treat- 
ment of war to do that, but they were sure 
that once we got on our economic feet, it 
would keep us healthy. They had great faith 
in what they called economic stabilizers and 
in new powers they gave to the Federal 
Government. 

The war ended in 1945 and every 4 years 
since, we've had an old-fashioned dip in the 
economic cycle—1949, 1953-54, and 1957-58. 
Through most of their period we've had a 
rising debt level and a rising wage and price 
spiral of inflation—together with a rising 
cost of Federal Government and expanding 
‘Federal power. Now here we are again with 
another recession and the politicians are 
calling for the same old formula of still more 
debt, higher wages, more Government spend- 
ing. Each time we come around the cycle to 
the dip the dosage has to be increased and 
the costs in money, deficits and inflation rise. 
It’s pretty obvious that the treatment of each 
new outbreak of the disease helps set the 
stage for the next one. 

Don't you think it’s about time we took a 
new look at the whole set of antidepression 
remedies to see what's wrong with them and 
what kind of treatment to suggest in their 
place? 

Before we start, let's review the essential 
features of our body economic, so that we 
can relate the treatment to it. Any such list 
must include these, which might be called 
the vital organs— 


of their violation are still inevitable. 
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1, The private accumulation and owner- 
ship of capital. 

2. Individual freedom in the spending or 
investment of one’s own time and money. 

3. The greatest practical freedom of com- 
petition. 

4. In other words, a competitive economy 
based on private ownership of wealth, operat- 
ing in a free market. 

As a balancing corollary, this assumes a 
minimum interference of government in the 
economy, or did once. 

The first and basic principle of the anti- 
depression program that grew out of the ex- 
perience of the thirties made a basic change 
in these assumptions. It projected the idea 
that the Government had powers beyond 
those of the individual citizen which could be 
used to save him from himself, or the down- 
swing of the cycle. This has been translated 
into a series of beliefs which today in our 
third postwar recession look more like patent 
medicines than true economic antibiotics. 
They may hide the symptoms, but the disease 
still recurs regularly. Among these I have 
noted are those I think are most important: 

1. A belief that in spite of what the Con- 
stitution says, by some magic today’s Fed- 
eral Government has acquired economic 
powers that the citizens themselves cannot 
possess, and that these powers can restore 
prosperity. 

2. A belief that the Government can oper- 
ate to create wealth out of air and provide 
new money that will help the needy citizen 
without costing him anything. 

3. A belief that such Government powers 
and money can “prime the pump” or wind 
the economic clock and that once started 
by Government the private economy will run 
itself fast enough to pull out of each new 
economic recession. 

4. A belief that if we just used them prop- 
erly a whole series of so-called economic 
stabilizers have been provided which can op- 
erate to fill in the valleys of the cycle (which 
is good) without leveling the peaks (which is 
bad). Included in these are: 

(1) Government lending or loan guaranty 
programs. 

Federal public works, 

The Full-Employment Act. 

The laws protecting trade unions. 
Unemployment insurance, 

Social security. 

Bank deposit insurance, 

Easy money. 

5. In short—since Government has the 
power to make or repeal laws—it was ap- 
parently assumed that it can nullify those 
traditional economic laws that have played 
a part in the business cycle—such as the law 
of supply and demand—and the law that for 
every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. We once believed that when these 
basic laws are violated—either in ignorance, 
or deliberately—they produced unpleasant 
consequences. What a wonderful idea to re- 
place them with new laws without conse- 
quences. 

ECONOMICS WITHOUT TEARS 

We've tried this new system now for a 
dozen years and we are reluctantly begin- 
ning to discover that the old laws were not 
eliminated after all, and the consequences 
By 
manipulation we can postpone the day of 
reckoning, but when we do that, the price 
seems to get even higher and to include a 
kind of economic cumulative interest. 

Isn’t it about time we regained our faith 
in the essential vitality of our basic free 
economic system and consider letting it heal 
itself? Maybe after all it is like the com- 
mon cold—you can stuff it with antihista- 
mines and it will go away in 2 weeks, or you 
can leave it along and it will disappear in 14 
days. The best thing to do is to avoid catch- 
ing it—no excesses, no overeating, overheat- 
ing, wet feet, or drafts. 

There is another and related area in which 
the depression doctors worked—the field of 
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money. Money and its source and use is 
still a mystery to most of us and here we 
can easily be fooled. Indeed, most of us 
want to be fooled because it holds out such 
a glittering hope. But too often the ideas 
we have about it are “fool's gold.“ In- 
cluded among them are these: 

1. That money itself is wealth. It is from 
this delusion that the idea of Government 
power to increase wealth comes, since the 
Government creates money. As a natural ex- 
tension of this fallacy some men in every 
generation have believed that the Govern- 
ment could make us all rich—just by in- 
creasing the money supply. Unfortunately 
there are still some such men in high places 
today. 

The fact is of course that money merely 
represents wealth otherwise created and 
when we double its volume we merely cut the 
purchasing power of each piece in half. 

2. Equally dangerous is the idea that debt 
creates wealth—or that it is the same thing 
as saved capital. On that false premise we 
are told that the key to prosperity is low 
interest rates which will encourage new debt 
and thus new spending power. That may be 
true for a day or a month—but for every 
heightened volume of business produced 
when debt is increased there must be a 
balancing period of lower spending while it 
is being paid back—plus interest. Debt mort- 
gages the future for the present. And final- 
ly, when I listen to all the clamor for easier 
money to encourage more debt, I think of 
an old saying from a more peaceful time— 
“You can lead a horse to water, but you can- 
not make him drink.” 

3. These so-called modern ideas about 
money and debt haven't solved the problems 
of any previous business cycle but they have 
established one plain historical fact—in- 
flation. We have had a more or less con- 
stant rise in prices for a generation which 
has obscured and distorted the true eco- 
nomic picture. One of the functions of the 
old-fashioned recession was to squeeze the 
water out of inflated prices but the new 
“economic stabilizers” have prevented that 
and economy is now enduring the ravages 
of both diseases at once—a most dangerous 
portent for the future. io. 

What do we do now? If Government with 
its powers can’t control the economic cy- 
cles, who can? Are we to be left to our 
own devices? Yes, I hope we are. It’sa good 
thing and about time too, For as Shake- 
speare said through the mouth of Cassius, 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
but in ourselves.” 

An economic system like ours can only 
work well for men who are worthy of it— 
free markets for free men. And as the Found- 
ing Fathers so well knew, only men of 
spiritual maturity, who are capable of wise 
decisions based on a sound sense of values, 
are worthy to be free, Such men had cour- 
age—courage to make their own choices and 
accept the consequences of their mistakes, 
Of course there were some rascals among 
them, as there are today—but in the strength 
of their liberty they not only built a great 
free Government but they made their peo- 
ple the richest in all history. In the face 
of the record which system should we trust: 
free men in a free market or built-in sta- 
bilizers that just don't seem to work—that 
replace freedom with rigidities? 

Of course, this-is easy to say and hard to 
set in motion. In the end our weakness in 
terms of impatience, greed, and overreaching 
excesses create the peaks in the economy that 
are not soundly based on increased produc- 
tivity and saved capital, and our fears tempt 
us to other and more personal illusions in 
addition to those we hold about Government 
and money. In all of this we must find 


strength to overcome: ` 

1. We must abandon the idea that if we 
are smart we can get more out of life than 
we put into it—something for nothing. 
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2. Too many of us prefer security to free- 
dom and measure security in materialistic 
terms. We must learn that freedom is the 
only true security. 

3. We have been blinded by inflation—or 
accept it with open eyes—believing we can 
ride it to riches. We must open our eyes to 
the truth that we cannot have sound eco- 
nomic men without sound money. 

4. Finally, too many of us think that 
money can buy us freedom from personal 
responsibility as men in Civil War times 
bought substitutes for service. Pericles, the 
great Athenian, had the answer to that. He 
said, “The secret of liberty is courage.” 

WHAT DO WE DO, AND WHEN DO WE START? 

For ourselves the challenge is to truth- 
facing repentance and an acceptance of in- 
creased responsibility in every phase of our 
personal activity. In the end, the men pres- 
ently unemployed must have jobs, which only 
men like you must provide, either directly 
in your businesses or indirectly by Govern- 
ment with money taken from you in taxes. 
If prices are to be stabilized, you must do it. 
If the rigidities of the market are to be broken 
up, you must do that, too. 

But one convulsive effort is not enough. 
There is already one whole generation of 
Americans whose education was based on 
these faulty economic theories. Today, 
thanks to sputnik, we as a people are inter- 
ested in reviewing and beefing up our educa- 
tional process. While we're at it we should 
be concerned not merely with science, but 
with the more important goal of turning out 
citizens possessing balanced maturity which 
must particularly include spiritual as well as 
economic and political soundness, 

When do we start? We can’t start now, you 
say; we're in a recession and we've got to 
cure that first. Permit me to observe that 
we've demonstrated that we are too compla- 
cent to worry about it when times are good. 
It’s the old story of the hillbilly and his leaky 
roof. 

Maybe Shakespeare has the answer to this 
one, too. Let's fit two quotes together. The 
first is from As You Like It and reads: 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


The other leads us back to Brutus—I am 
sure you remember it: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


There is no time to lose. If we keep on as 
we are, the next recession will be inevitable, 
and will probably be much worse. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Smatuers] discussed 
the railroad problem. The Senator has 
made a very deep study of this impor- 
tant problem as it relates to our country 
and the American way of life. Iam very 
sorry that I cannot offer his fine address 
for the Record as he has some further 
development to make relative to it. 

I had the honor of introducing my 
distinguished colleagues, and I ask 
unanimous consent that my introductory 
remarks may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF SENATOR MARTIN 
or PENNSYLVANIA 
Our next speaker, Senator SMATHERS, is a 
Democrat who is held in the highest esteem, 
not only by his colleagues of his own party 
but also by those of us who are affiliated with 
the Republican Party. 
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While there are times when we do not see 
eye-to-eye on problems that come before us 
I have always been deeply impressed by his 
sincerity, his unselfish concept of public 
service, and his tremendous capacity for hard 
work. 

Born in Atlantic City, N. J., he has been a 
resident of Miami, Fla., since his early boy- 
hood. He prepared for a legal career at the 
University of Florida and has risen to promi- 
nence in his chosen profession, He was an 
assistant United States attorney in 1942 when 
he resigned to join the Marine Corps. Upon 
his discharge in 1945 he was appointed a 
special assistant to the Attorney General, re- 
signing from that post in 1946 to campaign 
for Congress. 

He came to the Senate in the 80th Congress 
bringing a background of legislative experi- 
ence gained in two terms of service in the 
House of Representatives. 

Here, in this greatest industrial area of the 
United States, we are deeply interested in his 
work as chairman of a Senate subcommittee 
now engaged in investigating the transpor- 
tation systems of the United States. This is 
of extreme importance to us because Pitts- 
burgh, with its great diversity of heavy in- 
dustry, is one of the great railroad centers of 
America. 

From our earliest days the improvement of 
transportation has been a powerful factor in 
our development across the plains of the 
Middle West to the slopes of the Pacific. To 
maintain the American way of life our trans- 
portation systems must be kept financially 
sound. 

There should be coordination among the 
railroads, the waterways, the highways, and 
the airlanes. We have need of all these 
facilities, 

To this problem our speaker has directed 
his attention with all of his courage and 
vigor. The subject of his talk tonight is the 
railroad problem, 

My fellow Americans, with extreme pleas- 
ure I present my friend and colleague, the 
able and distinguished Senator from Florida, 
the Honorable GEORGE F, SMATHERs, 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp my address 
at the annual dinner of the Amen Corner. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AT THE 320 ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
AMEN CORNER, PITTSBURGH, PA., MARCH 29, 
1958 
I am highly honored by your invitation to 

address this distinguished organization of 

leaders in business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions. 

The Amen Corner is truly representative 
of the greatness of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and its vast contribution to the eco- 
nomic strength of our Nation. Year after 
year your membership has been steadfast 
and loyal to the ideals that have made Amer- 
ica the greatest nation of all history. 

We are approaching a time of deep re- 
ligious significance and it seems appropriate 
to recall that our Republic was established 
on the sacred principles of religious faith. 

The courageous men and women who built 
the foundation of American freedom believed 
that each human being was created in the 
image and likeness of God. They held the 
sincere belief that freedom of the individual 
is God’s greatest gift to mankind. They 
turned to the Holy Bible for guidance in 
their daily lives. 

Supporting this background of religious 
faith we have the great legal pronouncement 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in which it was stated: 

“This is a religious Nation.” 

These words express the eternal truth that 
the American Republic was founded on the 
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principles of religion. They were spoken by 
Mr. Justice Brewer when he delivered the 
opinion of the Court in the case of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity v. the United 
States, 

That opinion marks a great milestone in 
the judicial and religious history of the 
United States. It should be read by all 
true Americans during this critical time. 
It points out that one of the great ele- 
ments of American strength—the spirit of 
tolerance and good will under which many 
faiths and creeds live together in peace and 
harmony, respecting the right of each indi- 
vidual to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

The problem which gives us so much con- 
cern today would disappear if all of us lived 
by the Golden Rule and the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

We meet tonight to discuss the steps we 
must take in order to preserve and 
strengthen the freedoms and opportunities 
offered by the American way of life. 

In considering the dangers to our coun- 
try we think of Russia’s military power and 
her advance in scientific achievement. We 
think about the menace of inflation and its 
damaging effect upon all classes of our citi- 
zens. We think about the current decline 
in commercial and industrial activities and 
the increase in unemployment, 

In regard to our economic situation I 
have a suggestion which I offer for your 
consideration, It is this: 

We will not make real progress toward 
economic recovery and we will not give 
constructive aid to the unemployed so long 
as we continue to surround Government 
spending with an atmosphere of political 
pressure and political maneuvering. 

The Nation does not gain in any respect 
when some Members of Congress—and I 
include both parties—try to outbid each 
other to prove that they are more deeply 
concerned with the plight of the unem- 
ployed than any one else. 

I believe we are in danger from those 
who seize upon unemployment as a political 
issue to be exploited for partisan advantage, 

For many years I have advocated the ex- 
pansion of proper public works in periods 
of economic recession. In the present ses- 
sion of Congress I have supported increased 
appropriations for highways, river and har- 
bor improvements, post office construction, 
and other projects which will bring long 
range benefits of a lasting character. These 
are sound investments in the future of our 
country. 

At the same time I approach with extreme 
caution every proposal that would add fuel 
to the fires of inflation and would further 
depreciate the value of the American dollar. 

There are many who favor a tax cut as 
the way out of our present difficulty but we 
must bear in mind that when a tax reduc- 
tion is accompanied by greatly increased 
spending the inevitable result is bigger defi- 
cit financing. That means more inflation, 
adding to the burden imposed by high prices 
upon the employed, the unemployed and 
those who live on annuities, pensions and 
other fixed incomes created by industry and 
thrift. 

I do not think there is a single man in 
this meeting who expects economic condi- 
tions to be improved overnight by any action 
of the Government—either by the Congress 
or by the executive branch, 

It has been pointed out over and over 
again that progress in this country depends 
far more upon what people do for them- 
selves than anything that Government does 
or can do for them. 

The fundamental soundness of our econ- 
omy is shown by the fact that the income 
of Americans during February 1958 was the 
highest for that month in the history of the 
Nation, The rate of individual savings is 
close to the highest peacetime level. We 
need more buying in the United States, but 
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constantly rising prices have retarded pur- 
chases, Increased consumer demand would 
be more effective than anything the Federal 
Government can do to restore business ac- 
tivity. 

2 present situation it would be most 
helpful if management and labor would join 
in a sincere effort to bring prices down. 
Such a step would provide an incentive for 
increased buying and would have a great 
effect in restoring employment in many in- 
dustries. 

If this could be brought about it would 
demonstrate economic statesmanship of the 
highest order—the kind that made our 
country great and strong. 


Select Committee Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks ir the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following state- 
ment on the select committee report: 


The Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field sub- 
mitted a report on its first year of work dur- 
ing the past week. The gist of this summa- 
tion was that reform by law was imperative 
in five areas of labor and business activities. 
These major recommendations were as 
follows: 

1. Legislation to regulate and control pen- 
sion, health and welfare funds; 

2. Legislation to regulate and control 
union funds; 

3. Legislation to insure union democracy; 

4. Legislation to curb activities of middle- 
men in labor-management disputes; 

5. Legislation to clarify the “no-man’s- 
land” in labor-management relations. 

The committee indicated that it had ex- 
plored a number of other areas in labor- 
management relations and plans to present 
legislative proposals covering such matters 
at a future time. 

Mr. George Meany, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, called the report 
“a disgraceful example of the use of sen- 
sationalism in an attempt to smear the 
trade union movement.” He further 
stated that he felt the committee had care- 
fully avoided a similar indictment of man- 
agement. I think Meany is right. There 
were reports of bribes and cutbacks. It 
takes two to commit such a crime—a giver 
and a receiver. Business and management 
were at times on the giving end. They 
should be likewise condemned; what is sauce 
for the goose should be sauce for the gander. 

T cannot fully agree with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. This report covers 
very important fields—economic and human 
relations. Every man, woman and child in 
the United States will be affected by these 
proposals, if legislated into law, regardless 
of the status of the individual in the eco- 
nomic and social scale. Legislative recom- 
mendations of this far-reaching nature 
should be subjected to intensive scrutiny 
before adoption. A cursory reading reveals 
the report as a blanket indictment of la- 
bor and I sympathize with Mr. Meany in 
nis distressed reaction. Any one familiar 
with the labor movement in this coun- 
try surely realizes that to accuse it of 
“significant lack of democratic procedures,” 
“flagrant abuse of power,” and “widespread 
misuse of funds” is to libel many of the 
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stalwarts who have faithfully and conscien- 
tiously guided the destinies of their organi- 
zations. True, some men who have achieved 
power in some of these unions have violated 
their trust, but why smear all labor leaders 
with these all-encompassing phrases? How 
about some of the unsavory records of big 
business in this country? 

References are made in this report to 
charges that managements “have extensively 
engaged in collusion with unions” and that 
“management and their agents” have en- 
gaged in a “number of illegal and improper 
activities” in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—but the language used in such nota- 
tions is much less vituperative. 

The committee has hedged its position 
somewhat by warning of the dangers of gen- 
eralizations but the press, by and large, has 
seized upon the recommendations of the 
committee, headlined them, and the fact 
that not all unions or their leaders came 
under the watchful eye of this group was 
lost In the last paragraph on page 30 or in 
the graveyard section. 

It might be well to point out that legisla- 
tion has been pending which would apply 
equally to pension and welfare funds under 
union or management or joint control. Such 
legislation has had the support of organized 
labor, but management has opposed. This 
significant fact was not brought out in the 
report. 

Responsible persons in the labor move- 
ment have long sought enactment of dis- 
closure legislation with regard to pension 
and welfare plans. The AFL-CIO urged both 
parties at the 1956 conventions to add such 
a plank to their platforms. Neither party 
did so. A resolution directing the Secretary 
of Labor to make available to the public 
union financial statements, required under 
the present law, passed the Senate last year 
and is pending in the House. 

The AFL-CIO has had codes of ethics 
dealing with union democracy and as of April 
of this year these codes were ordered man- 
datory. No similar action has been taken by 
business or by the bar associations, despite 
references made by the report to the baneful 
practices of some members of each group. 

The request for legislation to “curb actiy- 
ities of middlemen in labor-management 
disputes” leaves the onus on labor and its 
representatives. This is regarded as an effort 
to absolve management from its share of any 
blame in this situation, by accusing middle- 
men. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, an “em- 
player,” by definition, includes any person or 
persons acting as an agent for an employer. 

As to the so-called no-man’s land in labor- 
management relations—the recommendation 
of the committee is unjustified. It is a legal 
question, which should be left to the proper 
legislative committees and to the courts. 

As I mentioned previously, these recom- 
mendations, if enacted, will change the lives 
of all of us. The inauguration of such ef- 
fects should not be undertaken lightly—or 
rapidly—particularly in view of the fact that 
one side of this issue seems to have been 
under a more intensive legislative search- 
light than the other. The committee should 
goad itself to continue on to a more bal- 
anced analysis. 


Bills To Protect Airline Passengers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1958, I introduced 2 bills, 
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H. R. 11731 and H. R. 11732, to protect 
airline passengers against unfair reser- 
vation booking practices of airlines. 
Many instances of highly questionable 
practices have come to my attention and 
the public is being taken advantage of 
because of gaps in the present law. 

These two bills would provide the fol- 
lowing protection. If an airline con- 
firms a reservation and that space is not 
available when the passenger presents 
himself to board the plane, the passen- 
ger may bring court action against the 
airline for damages. The award to the 
passenger would be a sum sufficient to 
include all actual loss or damage, plus 
twice the amount of the fare paid or 
$100, whichever is greater, plus a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee and court costs. 
This bill is designed to put a stop to 
overbooking, alleged to be a common 
practice on some airlines. In the event 
the passenger does not bring action 
within 2 years, the United States could 
bring the action against the carrier. 

The second bill would require that 
airlines give a priority to passengers 
whose flights have been canceled or de- 
layed. The CAB would issue regula- 
tions so that all passengers with con- 
firmed reservations would have the op- 
portunity of having first choice for 
available space on other flights of the 
airline to the same destination. In this 
way the airlines would be required to 
honor their prior commitments to their 
own passengers, 

This legislation will not unduly re- 
strict the airlines. On the contrary, if 
the airlines adopted such procedures 
and thereby provided a more satisfac- 
tory and reliable service, their business 
would probably improve. 


Lead Pencil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, this is a small 
item, but one of hundreds of like in- 
dustries being threatened by further 
tariff reduction. Since 1945, import 
duties on lead pencils have been cut by 
50 percent. To reduce further these 
tariff rates would cause dire hardship to 
all facets of the American lead pencil 
manufacturing industry. 

The lead pencil manufacturing indus- 
try of the United States, composed of 13 
manufacturers, earnestly opposes legis- 
lative provisions that permit further 
reductions in import duties on pencils 
or pencil leads. The lead pencil industry 
is already at the peril point and must 
have for survival at least the present 
tariff protection for the following 
reasons: 

First. The import duties in all import- 
ant classifications of lead pencils have 
already been reduced a full 50 percent 
as permitted under earlier trade act 
amendments. In addition, it should be 
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recalled that the effectiveness of the re- 
maining specific duty has been greatly 
weakened through years of monetary 
inflation. 

Second. The industry's products are 
articles of prime essentiality and of stra- 
tegic necessity. 

Third. Since the industry continues in 
serious difficulty because of rising costs, 
loss of exports, and intense domestic 
competition, it is clear that a large in- 
flux of foreign pencils, which inevitably 
follow a further reduction in duty, would 
be fatal to American manufacturers, 

Fourth. The American pencil industry 
cannot convert its main productive fa- 
cilities into the manufacture of any other 
product: its machinery can be used only 
to make pencils. 

Fifth. The total dollar volume of the 
American pencil industry is so small that 
if foreign-made pencils captured the en- 
tire domestic market the resulting benefit 
to international trade would be insignifi- 
cant, yet American workers would lose 
wages in excess of $18 million each year, 
Government would lose annual industry 
taxes of more than $2 million, and a cen- 
tury old industry, essential to the Nation 
in time of war and peace, would be 
destroyed. 


Cherry Blossom Princesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, I include a copy of my 
weekly newsletter released March 27, 
1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


Washington is the beauty capital of the 
Nation this week. 

Reigning over the city are cherry blossom 
princesses from all the States and Terri- 
tories. And one of the loveliest and most 
charming of all is West Virginia’s princess, 
Miss Ann Baker Tierney, of Bluefield. 

The presence of the princesses always as- 
sures the success of Washington’s Cherry 
Blossom Festival, scheduled each spring to 
coincide with the blooming of the hundreds 
of Japanese cherry trees which border the 
Tidal Basin and grow with profusion in 
other parts of the city. Unfortunately, the 
weather man was unkind during the festival 
this year. The extremely cold winter, last- 
ing into spring, has delayed the opening of 
the blossoms and the festival probably will 
be over before they make an appearance, 

But one could not wish for a more color- 
ful sight than that of the princesses 
gathered for one of the many events which 
occur during the festival. And with much 
State pride I can say that Princess Ann is 
the cynosure of all eyes at these functions. 

All of us are tremendously proud of her 
and the wonderful, gracious manner in 
which she represents our State. She was 
selected for this honor by the West Virginia 
Society of the District of Columbia, and that 
group can certainly be proud of its choice. 

Princess Ann is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Laurence Tierney, Jr., of Bluefield. She 
is quite an accomplished young lady. Only 
23, she is a member of the board of directors 
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of the Eastern Coal Corp., probably the only 
member of her sex to hold such a position 
in the coal industry in our country. Also, 
she is the owner-manager of Leatherwood 
Horse Farms in Bluefield, known throughout 
the South for the fine saddle horses it breeds 
and trains. 

She is as good a horsewoman as she is a 
businesswoman. She rides and shows her 
3- and 5-gaited horses on the summer horse 
show circuit throughout the South. Many 
blue ribbons won in these shows are on 
exhibit at Leatherwood Farms. 

Princess Ann also conducts a school in 
horsemanship for youngsters at Leather- 
wood, starting the tots out on special ponies 
raised for that purpose on her farm. 

She attended grade schools in Bluefield 
and later attended Sweet Briar College, 
Lynchburg, Va., and Holton-Arms College in 
Washington, from which she graduated in 
1955. 

For Members of Congress, deeply con- 
cerned with the economic recession, educa- 
tion, defense and other extremely serious 
matters, the week of the Cherry Blossom 
Festival provides a delightful diversion. The 
festival, with its many colorful and delight- 
ful events, affords official Washington an op- 
portunity to relax and forget those things 
for a brief time. I am sure Washington 
will be a better place for having had the op- 
portunity to participate in this festive oc- 
casion. 

Certainly, those of us from West Virginia 
have been highly honored to show off our 
princess. She was been a big hit wherever 
she appeared. She completely captivated 
West Virginians at the West Virginia State 
Society reception held in her honor last 
Wednesday evening. 

Princess Ann has strengthened our pride 
in our great State of West Virginia. 


Fortieth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained I insert in the 
Recorp my brief message delivered to 
the Byelorussian-American Association 
at the commemoration ceremonies held 
at the Ukrainian National Home in 
Cleveland on Sunday, March 30, cele- 
brating the 40th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Byelorussia: 

MESSAGE OF HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 20TH 
Outro DISTRICT, TO BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, CELEBRATING 40TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF BYELORUSSIA 
Dear friends; It is an honor for me to join 

with you today in commemorating the 40th 
anniversary of the independence of the Bye- 
lorussian nation. On this occasion it is fit- 
ting that we recall the place of the Byelorus- 
sian nation in recent history. Altogether too 
little is known here in the United States 
about the Byelorussian nation and the age- 
long struggle of her people for independence 
and self-government. 

While Byelorussia has been accorded full 
membership in the United Nations, an event 
which signifies the existence of a nation 
worthy of full representation in the council 
of nations, this much desired state of affairs 
does not, in fact, exist. Membership in the 
United Nations by Byelorussia is restricted 
to form, because, in substance, those accred- 
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ited to the United Nations as spokesmen for 
the Byelorussian people are, in reality, noth- 
ing more than mouthpieces for their Russian 
masters. - 

The history of Byelorussia begins with the 
recorded history of all of central and eastern 
Europe. It is interspersed with eras of free- 
dom and tyranny, of independence and for- 
eign occupation. There was a rebirth of the 
Byelorussian national spirit in 1906 when, in 
keeping with the revolutionary spirit that 
was taking hold in the old Russian Empire 
the first legal Byelorussian newspaper, Nasha 
Bola, appeared. This organ of expression for 
Byelorussian aspiration was suppressed by 
the Russian secret police and all copies of its 
prior publication were confiscated. Soon 
thereafter another Byelorussian newspaper, 
Nasha Niva—Our Field—was published and 
continued its work through 1915. This 
newspaper played a major role in reviving 
Byelorussian national feelings and produc- 
ing some outstanding intelligentsia writers 
and poets and uniting all the people of the 
country in a common determination to win 
national independence. This activity blazed 
the way for many other publications in the 
Byelorussian language which the Russians 
historically have attempted to replace with 
the Russian language. In 1913 a Catholic 
Byelorussian journal was started and enjoyed 
considerable success. In 1910 a Byelorus- 
sian theater was established as an expression 
of the development of the arts distinctive of 
Byelorussian culture, folklore, and aspira- 
tions. 

When World War I broke out, Byelorussian 
national spirit was enjoying a grand ren- 
aissance. The desire of the Byelorussian 
people for national independence, joined by 
similar aspirations on the part of all the 
non-Russian nations of the old Russian em- 
pire, played a major role in the break-up of 
that empire and its consequent defeat by the 
Germans. It was impossible for the czarist 
government, then in alliance with the West- 
ern Powers, to continue the war against 
Germany. It is also interesting to note in 
this connection that the overriding efforts of 
the provisional Kerensky government to hold 
the old Russian empire together against the 
strongly expressed will of the people of the 
non-Russian nations led eventually to the 
complete collapse of the Russian empire and 
the takeover of Russia by the Bolsheviks, 
The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in which Com- 
missar Trotsky entered into a treaty of peace 
with the Germans followed. 

On December 5, 1917, the first all Byelorus- 
sian Congress was held in Minsk. After 12 
days of deliberation the Congress proclaimed 
the establishment of the Byelorussian Na- 
tional Republic. This national republic re- 
mained in being until December 10, 1918, 
when the Red army invaded Byelorussia and 
destroyed the newly won independence of the 
Byelorussian people. Since that time Byelo- 
russia has remained under the occupation of 
Russian communism with the exception of 
those few years of warfare between Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia, when the armies of 
Hitler reached the gates of Moscow and 
Stalingrad. But the Byelorussian national 
spirit has in no way been diminished by 
these years of warfare and occupation by an 
alien power. Today the spirit of nationalism 
which is sweeping through all the non-Rus- 
sian nations of the Soviet Union is the most 
powerful political force at work in Byelorus- 
sia. This is the greatest problem confronting 
the Russian masters in the Kremlin. It isa 
problem which they cannot solve. It is a 
political movement which will eventually 
destroy the power bloc of the Russians and 
bring to mankind a new era of peace and jus- 
tice in which all nations must have their 
independence and full rights of self govern- 
ment. 

As evidence of the concern the Russian 
despots have for the desire of the non- 
Russian nations of the Soviet Union and the 
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ca] nations of central Europe for full 
national independence, together with the 
complete elimination of the Russian imposed 
doctrine of communism, we have only to 
look at the frantic efforts now being made by 
Khrushchev to drag the leaders of the free 
nations into another summit conference. 
The Russian leader, Khrushchev, has an- 
nounced publicly that as a condition of such 
a summit meeting, the free nations must 

the status quo as it now exists in 
the world. By this demand Khrushchev is 
asking free men to place the stamp of 
finality on the enslavement of the Byelorus- 
sian nation and all the other non-Russian na- 
tions behind the Communist Iron Curtain. 
It should be evident to all that this demand 
by Khrushchev is an admission that the 
Russians are incapable of holding their 
empire together and are now begging the 
West to assist them in that ignoble task. 
That, my friends, is the strategy which un- 
derlies the frantic appeals and efforts now 
being made by Moscow to bring about an- 
other summit conference. 

And so as we today celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of Byelorussian national inde- 
pendence, we see the leaders of the Free 
World confronted with the question as to 
whether or not they are willing to partici- 
pate with the Russians in maintaining the 
prison of nations which has been built up 
and extended upon the ruins of the old 
Russian empire. This is a decision which 
rests squarely with the leaders of the Free 
World. They have it within their power to 
reject this invitation to infamy or to be a 
party to the greatest injustice in the annals 
of history. By rejecting the Russian. pro- 
posal of status quo, the leaders of the Free 
World will not only be standing by their 
basic moral and political principles, but even 
more—they will reaffirm their belief in the 
inevitable victory of human freedom over the 
forces of tyranny at work in the world. That 
is the thought I leave with you on this his- 
toric occasion which means so much to those 
of you who proudly trace your roots back 
to the ancient and honored nation of Byelo- 
russia. 


Expediting the Processing of Tax Refunds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31,1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George N. Mills, of Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently wrote me he hoped the Treasury 
Department was expediting the process- 
ing of tax refunds. 

‘Normally— 


Mr. Mills said— 


the bulk of this money would not be re- 
funded for months. If it could be paid out 
now, Im sure many people, including the 
writer, would make purchases at a time when 
our economy needs a boost. 


Mindful of the fact that the Treasury 
Department had already instituted such 
a program, I, nevertheless, sent Mr. Mills’ 
letter to Treasury Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson, who has written me as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 28, 1958. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very 

much for your letter of March 26, 1958, with 
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which you enclosed a letter sent to you by 
Mr. George N. Mills, of Paterson, N. J., sug- 
gesting that every effort be made to acceler- 
ate the income-tax refunds which we make to 
individuals who have overpaid their income 
taxes for the calendar year 1957. We too 
have been quite conscious of the fact that 
the money here involved is needed by the 
individuals entitled to receive the same, and 
that every effort should be made to return 
it to them as quickly as possible. During 
the last several years a number of steps have 
been taken to streamline the refund process 
and to speed up the time of payment. 

Under the program for this year we are 
attempting to have refunds made within 
30 days of the filing of the return showing a 
refund to be due, with a further deadline 
that all refunds shall be made by May 31. 

The various service centers are doing a 
good job up to the present time on the tax 
claims which have been filed to date. Of 
course a very large percentage of tax returns 
will be filed during the first 15 days of April 
and there will be some delay in the processing 
of refunds on this large bulk of returns. 

It has been found from experience that 
certain types of tax returns claiming refunds 
do require a prerefund audit. These are 
returns which on the face have claimed im- 
proper deductions for dependents or have 
claimed charitable deductions which it would 
appear cannot be substantiated. Prerefund 
audits do delay the refund payments some- 
what but pay off in the end because it is 
very difficult to return a sum of money to a 
taxpayer one week, and 10 days later send a 
bill for balance of tax due. 

Although we have made clear to the Reve- 
nue Service our interest in having refunds 
processed as rapidly as possible, your letter 
of March 26 has been called to the atten- 
tion of Acting Commissioner Delk. We are 
again emphasizing the desirability from all 
angles of getting tax refunds into the hands 
of taxpayers at the earliest possible date. 

I very much appreciate your thoughts on 
this point, as well as the opportunity you 
have given me to comment on them and to 
urge the Service to take all possible steps 
in facilitating refunds. I trust that you will 
feel free to send me from time to time other 
suggestions which may occur to you as 
proper methods of meeting the problems 
which we now face. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B; ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Bataan Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House will not be in session next 
week, I am taking this occasion to men- 
tion that on Wednesday next in the 
United States and in the Republic of the 
Philippines the peoples of these two 
great lands will be joined in observance 
of Bataan Day. 

On April 9, 16 years ago, the tattered 
remnants of a joint Philippine-American 
force wearily surrendered to the over- 
whelming attack force of the Japanese 
Army. Bataan, April 9, 1942, was a dark 
moment for two countries. Men of both 
the Philippines and the United States 
had fought and fallen together; now 
they were to suffer defeat and captivity 
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together. Whatever else Bataan may 
have cost our two nations, it is symbolic 
of this historic tie, this working together 
for the benefit of both. 

Today this bond has become an im- 
portant link in the chain of defense for 
the Free World. The Pacific area is once 
again a focal point of the continuing 
international crisis, and still standing 
together are the Governments and the 
peoples of the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

The nations of the Southeast Asia area 
have realized, as have the member states 
of NATO before them, that collective se- 
curity is the only defense against the 
armed might of forces that would de- 
stroy them. , SEATO is the result. In 
this as in other joint defense moves the 
Philippines speak of mutual defense 
from the experience gained in World 
War II. The Philippines have also 
joined with the United States in bi- 
lateral agreements to supplement the de- 
fense of their own country, as well as our 
country and the rest of the Free World. 

While Moscow has raised the issue of 
colonialism in Asia and Africa, the 
Philippine Republic is the living answer 
to their propaganda. July 4 is Inde- 
pendence Day in the United States and 
in the Philippines. Their constitution 
is modeled on our own. The ideals of 
their people are the ideals of our people. 

Bataan Day stands as a monument to 
the bonds that unite us, and on each 
anniversary of April 9, 1942, we renew 
our pledge that never, never shall those 
bonds be severed. 

The Philippines are a beacon of hope 
for democracy in the troubled Pacific. 
On April 9 our thoughts will be with the 
brave and dedicated people of the islands 
and the many Americans of Filipino 
birth or descent who by industrious effort 
and good deeds among us have enriched 
our own lands. And we shall be re- 
membering with gratitude and affec- 
tion the service and the sacrifice of 
that band of Americans, now enshrined 
in immortal fame, that fought to the 
last inch of ground, as comrades with the 
Filipinos, and 16 years ago faced the 
blackness of the night and the tortures 
of captivity. To the survivors of that 
band and their Filipino comrades, and 
to the families of those that have gone 
on, we give the assurance that never will 
they be forgotten, never will the story 
of Bataan lose interest or fail to give 
inspiration to every generation of 
Americans as time marches into the 
centuries ahead. 


Military Music for Live Members of 
Congress: A Clarification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, when 
can a Member of Congress call on the 
Army Band to supply music for a pri- 
vate party? Is he allowed to have these 
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members play at a partisan political af- 
fair? 

Recently I have had reason to go into 
these questions and I want to make my 
findings available to my colleagues in the 
hope that future abuse or misuse, in- 
tentional or inadvertent, of the services 
of these fine musicians will be avoided. 

In a nutshell, the rules are as you 
would anticipate: No Army bandsman 
plays for a private party by assignment. 
He does it, if at all, of his own free will, 
for a fee and in civilian clothes. The 
Navy does not allow its band members, 
on or off duty, to play for nonofficial 
occasions. 

As for partisan political occasions, the 
rule is that no Army or Navy Band 
member, in or out of uniform, may asso- 
ciate himself with such a meeting by 
playing his instrument. 

Recently a Member of the other body, 
Senator Bripcrs, of New Hampshire, ar- 
ranged for the Army Band sextet to play 
at a party he was giving for New Hamp- 
shire Republicans at the Fort McNair 
Officers Club. It was a private party 
and a partisan occasion, neither of 
which facts were known to the Army 
when the men were assigned the duty 
of playing there. The soldiers were in 
dress uniform. The regulations were vi- 
olated but not intentionally by any 
member of the Army. 

As soon as the matter came to his 
attention, Secretary of the Army 
Brucker immediately arranged that Sen- 
ator Bripcrs be billed and that the regu- 
lations be clarified in a letter to me. I 
have only praise for the integrity and 
candor of the Secretary and the Army 
officers who have been associated in this 
investigation. 

In the interests of clarifying the situ- 
ation and preventing repetition I wrote 
to the Secretary and to Senator BRIDGES. 
Under a previous consent I include my 
two letters to the Senator, one letter to 
the Secretary, a New York Times story 
with the Senator’s comments on my first 
letter, and a letter from the Secretary 
to me: 

Marcu 24, 1958. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BRIDGES: It has come to my 
attention that six members -of the Army 
Band played, at your request, for a private 
party you gave last Tuesday evening at the 
Fort McNair Officers Club. I am also in- 
formed that the speeches made at that time 
were extremely partisan, something the 
Army had no reason to expect. 

Upon consideration, I am sure you will 
agree with me that no Member of Congress 
has any right to use members of the Army 
Band on such an occasion, they having been 
assigned to play as.a duty for which all the 
taxpayers, of whatever party, paid the bill. 

It is my respectful suggestion that you 
apologize to the Army for this abuse of their 
courtesy to you and that you personally 
compensate the band members for their pro- 
fessional ‘services. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member oj Congress. 


MARCH 24, 1958. 
The Honorable WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
telephone call Friday. I have said many 
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times that you are an able, hardworking, and 
devoted official, Your concern over the mis- 
use of the Army Band is further proof. 

My opinion is that the Army’s courtesy 
was grossly abused by Senator BRIDGES. I 
would have thought, prior to this incident, 
that every Member of Congress would know 
that the Army Band is not available to play 
as an assigned duty for partisan political 
meetings. 

Apparently the Senator was not clear on 
this point. I trust he will be billed for their 
services and that he will see fit to apologize 
to the Army for misusing members of its 
great band. 

We all like partisanship—in its place—just 
as we like the Army and its band, in their 
places. 

Your liaison officers have been most oblig- 
ing in this matter, and I feel sure that it 
cannot happen again. 

With best wishes and highest regard. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Bribes Hrrs BACK—CALLS PORTER'S ATTACK 
ron Use or Army MUSICIANS ABSURD 


WASHINGTON, March 26.—Senator STYLES 
Brives defended as entirely proper today 
the use of Army musicians at a reception 
last week for a group of women from his 
State of New Hampshire. 

The Republican termed it absurd for Rep- 
resentative CHARLES O. Porter, Democrat, of 
Oregon, to have suggested that Mr. BRIDGES 
apologize to the Army for “abuse of their 
courtesy to you,” 

At a private party that Mr. BRIDGES gave 
at the Fort McNair Officers Club here, 
speeches made were extromely partisan, 
something the Army had no reason to ex- 
pect, Mr. Porter said in a letter to the Sen- 
ator. He also suggested that Mr. BRIDGES pay 
the six musicians he said had played at the 
function. 

Mr. Brincrs said it had long been the 
custom for Members of Congress to call 
on service bands to play at occasions. He 
added: 

“It should be clearly understood that on 
this particular occasion the musicians were 
to be compensated. There is no question of 
cost to the taxpayers.” 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Porter: This is in response to 
your letter of March 24, 1958, and to your 
verbal inquiry regarding Army policy con- 
cerning the use of some musicians from the 
Army Band at a private party given by Sen- 
ator BRIDGES at the Officers’ Club at Fort 
McNair on March 18, 1958. 

Department of the Army policy authorizes 
bandsmen to perform during normal offduty 
time in officers’ clubs, noncommissioned 
officers’ clubs, private parties, and service 
clubs. However, participation in any affair 
that pertains primarily in character or pur- 
pose to a political party or religious sect is 
prohibited except as may be specifically au- 
thorized by the Secretary of Defense. When 
the performance is a duty assignment, at an 
affair of an official nature, compensatory 
time off may be permitted. Monetary com- 
pensation is appropriate at affairs of other 
than an official nature, and the amount paid 
each bandsman will be determined by the 
local commander commensurate with local 
standards. 

I am informed that on February 4, 1958, a 
member of Senator BRIDGES’ staff contacted 
the Army liaison office and requested a string 
ensemble for a private party at Fort McNair 
Officers’ Club to be given by Senator BRIDGES. 
The Army liaison office having no reason to 
believe otherwise, considered this as a private 
affair and contacted the Army Band for 
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the entertainment. Unfortunately, the Army 
Band construed this request to be for an offi- 
cial party and detailed six members to ap- 
pear at the . Compensatory time was 
given these participants the following morn- 
ing in accordance with the normal Depart- 
ment of the Army policy. 

Subsequent investigation by the Depart- 
ment of the Army as a result of your inquiry 
revealed that the party was sponsored by 
Senator Brinces and other members of the 
New Hampshire delegation and that a mone- 
tary charge for the services of the band 
members had not been made because of the 
band commander’s misunderstanding. Ac- 
cordingly, steps were immediately initiated 
to include such charges in the bill for Sena- 
tor BRIDGES’ party. 

In response to your specific question, there 
is record of only one other occasion in which 
elements of the Army Band have been fur- 
nished for entertainment at parties given by 
Members of Congress at Fort McNair or Fort 
Myer during the past 5 years. This was a 
party given by Senator Brinces and Senator 
Cotron on April 1, 1957, at Fort McNair. 

I trust that this information will be of 
assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army. 
MarcH 29, 1958. 
Hon, STYLES BRIDGES, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Brmces: I think, upon re- 
consideration, you may wish to withdraw 
your statements to the press on March 27, 
1958, that your recent use of band members 
was entirely proper and that my request for 
you to apologize to the Army is absurd. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have just 
received from Secretary Brucker. You will 
note that participation by members of the 
Army Band “in any affair pertaining pri- 
marily in character or purpose to a political 
party * * is prohibited. *” 

The Army naturally assumed you knew 
this without being informed. Yet your party 
was entirely political. Your New Hampshire 
delegation in Congress, your national com- 
mittee representatives and other Republican 
leaders were there. The speeches were par- 
tisan. I have spoken with the Army Band 
members who were there. They know be- 
cause they had to sit through these attacks 
on former President Truman and hear ad- 
vice on how to answer queries about the 
current economic slump so as to blame the 
Democrats for war. 

These soldiers were ordered to play for 
your party. No arrangement at all was made 
by you for them to be compensated, al- 
though now that the Army knows what hap- 
pened you have been sent a bill for their 
services, 

Two aspects of this were improper: (1) 
The Army Band, or part of it, is never or- 
dered to play for a private party, whatever 
its nature; (2) the Army Band, or part of it, 
never plays on partisan political occasions. 
You must have known about these entirely 
reasonable regulations, but now you defend 
your conduct that it had long been the cus- 
tom for Members of Congress to call on serv- 
ice bands to play at occasions. 

The seven Army Band members, including 
their first sergeant, could recall no other 
such occasion and their service went back at 
least 10 years. Secretary Brucker writes that 
the only other instance at Fort McNair or 
Fort Myer during the past 5 years was on 
April 1 of last year at a party given by you 
and Senator Corron, If the Army Band 
members then were ordered to play and if 
the party was political, then you owe the 
Army and the taxpayers an apology on both 
counts. i 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 
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Results of Ninth Annual Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the Senate, I submit the results of my 
ninth annual questionnaire to the people 
of Iowa. 

On February 28 I mailed 40,638 ques- 
tionnaires to Iowa. They were addressed 
to every 20th householder—both town 
and country. I used rural directories 
and all available city directories and tele- 
phone directories for towns not having 
householder directories. With each 
householder ballot I included also a 
woman’s ballot of identical questions for 
the use of the wife or nearest female 
relative of the householder. The special 
women’s ballots are tabulated in a sepa- 
rate column. 

We have received a total of 5,638 re- 
plies which are included in the tabula- 
tion. The occupations listed by those 
replying are as follows: 
Otao SST ĩͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ— 1.242 


Sample copies were distributed freely 
and 4,691 Iowans replied on them, but in 
order to preserve the true grassroots 
value of the enclosed tabulation of the 
allots, I have followed my practice of not 
including sample-copy replies therein. 

This year has brought not only a large 
total number of ballots but also an un- 
usually large number of good discussions 
of the issues covered by the questions. I 
deeply appreciate the grand cooperation 
of the people of Iowa in their wonderful 
response, 

The purpose of this questionnaire is 
best described in the words of Edmund 
Burke, 18th-century British statesman, 
as follows: 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 

` factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. 

But a representative’s unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure—no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are a 
trust from providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your representa- 
tive owes you, not his industry only, but 
his Judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 
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Questionnaire—Tabulation of total Towa grassroots vote 
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5, 259 


7. 
11. Do you approve increasing the Federal debt to build hospitals, highways, 
e -control projects, etc., to stimulate our economy when 
rc ß ES 
12. In economic recessions, do you favor a reduction in Federal income tax 
rates even though Federal spending exceeds estimated revenues 
13, In economic recessions, do you approve increasing Federal taxes to provide 
adequate national defense if the budget is unbalanced? -.._.......-.....- 
14. Today do you favor raising the ceiling on the national debt rather than 
increasing tax rates to provide adequate national defense 
15. Do you 7 845 the continuation of present temporary increases in excise 
corporate income taxes „%; 
16. Do you ſavor extending the Soil Bank acreage reserve program? 5, 232 
17. Do you 17 supports for basic crops and dairy ucts at 60 to 90 
percent of parity with guidelines as used for other commodities: 5,074 
18. Do you approve eliminating acreage allotments for corn and giving the 
inistration authority to increase the allotment of other crops? 
19, Do you approve assigning to the Commodity Credit Corporation Advis- 
ory Board the role of advising the Secretary of Agriculture on price 
supports and acreage allotments? 
20. Do you fayor extending the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act and authorizing an additional $1,500,000,000 for its operation 


Ere a VE Ee a eae! 4,721 
21. Do you approve increasing interest rates on REA loans to equal the 
interest rate paid by the Government on its own bonds 5,174 


22. Do yon approve extending the life of the Small Business Administration 
with increased authority to make business loans and disaster loans? 
23. Do you believe that all labor unions should be required to file annual 
reports with the Government showing how union money was spent? 5, 450 
24. Do yog favor enactment of Federal laws requiring use of secret ballots by 
la unions in elections of officers, strike proposals, and setting the 
amount of dues or assessments: CAR VAY NEA SAN ES 
25. Do you favor Federal laws prohibiting “union shop” labor relations con- 
tracts that require all employees, covered by the contract, to join the 


. Do you approve Federal grants to States to improve instruction in the 
ficlds of science, mathematics, and languages, and Federal scholarships 


29, 
30. Do you approve expediting construction of t 
by repealing the present pay-as-you-go hann 
31, Do you approve transferring to States all vocational education, municipal 
waste-treatment plants, advance planning for slum clearance, and 
disaster relief for e to public facilities, with power to levy part of 
the tax on local telephone service to meet the cost? 
32. Do you favor removing limitations on interest rates in the Veterans’ Ad- 
3 home loan guaranty program to create a market for such 
. — a. ENTS es ee ̃ ⁵! : 53 
33. Do vou approve increasing the present pay of our postal workers, Federal 
civilian employees and members of our Armed Forces? tee. eee 
34. Do you approve increasing rates on out-of-town Ist-class mail to 5 cents if 
1 cont of ne increase is used to provide better post office buildings and 
OCCU EE inn > sore ns E R T S Naomi shawn cane ß 
35. Do you favor a constitutional amendment authorizing 8 officials 
to determine a President's disability and to advise the Vice President 
when to perform the duties of the President? 
36. Please check 8 of the following 16 issues you thin 
fo Government spending 
(b) Balancing the budget 
(e) Reduction of debt of Federal Government.. 
(Gy ‘Tatation=— 22 See 
(e) Farm prices and policies 
(f) Policies regarding small business and industry. 
8 American foreign poli e 
(h) United States foreign trade policies. 
3 Con of communism in America. 
D Labor policies_........-..-....... 
(k) Defense and war preparedness. 
(1) Maintaining peace 
(m) Corruption in Government 


4. 900 


5, 389 


The total tabulation of the house- this page and the tabulation by classi- 
holder and women’s ballots appears on fication follows on the next page. 
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Professional 


I. Do you approve President Eisenhower's general foreign poltey?_.._..-._-- 
2. 7 United region efforts to e U. S. S. R. 
arms race and wi — to ins ae all arms plants? 


in 
5, Do you approve extending the Rade Ags Agreements Act for 5 22 and au- 
& 25 percent reduction in any duty existing Jul: T0587... 
„ rove the agreement between the United a cad Was 
3 to increase their cultural, technical, educational, and sports 
. Ea re tet SEAT G IE ROS os OES 
7. Do you favor placing a single 8 in charge of the development of 
United States long-range missiles?_.........--......--...--..--.-.--. 
8. Do you favor assigning jurisdiction over United States nonmilitary space 
programs to a civilian agency independent of the Defense Department 
9, Do you favor establishing in civil defense a nationwide warning system, 
nationwide communicat and a massive shelter-bullding program 
10. Do you * the Federal Reserve Board's increasing the availability. 
8 credit and reducing interest rates to stimulate our economy when 
11. Do you approve increasing the Federal debt to build hospitals, highways, 
school ey Rood-control projects, ete., to stimulate our economy when 
12. In economic recessions, do you favor a reduction in Federal income tax 
rates even though Federal spending exceeds estimated revenues 
13, In economic recessions, do you approve increasing Federal taxes to provide 
adequate national defense if ya udget is unbalanced?____.__.--.-__..._.. 
14. Today do you favor raising the ceiling on the national debt rather than 
tax rates to provide adequate national deſense 
15. res 5 3 the eee of present temporary increases in excise 
COINS BANOS) A .. EEA 
HS Dey you favor 9 te ni gak 8 reser 
é you approve supports for basic crops and dairy 
cent of parity with e as used for ot her com: 
18. Do you approve eliminating acreage allotments or = . giving the 
administration authority to increase the allotment of other crops: 
19, Do you Spprove of advising the Commodity Credit Corporation Advisory 
was ponte e — of advising the Secretary of Agriculture on price supports 
and acreago allotments? g 
20, Do you favor extending he Aerie Trade Development and Assist- 
amet Act ang author! an additional $1,500,000,000 for its operation 
nex — — — . — ↄͤ » E T TE 
rove increasing interest rates on REA loans to equal the interest 
eee paid by the . —.— on its own bonds: 
22. a Deis approve extending the life of the Small Business pa oe 


23, Do you believe that all labor unions shouid be required to 10 file annual 
reports with the Government showing how union money was spent? 

24. Do you favor enactment of Federal laws requiring use of secret ballots by 
Tabor aa unions in elections of officers, strike proposals, and setting the 
amount of dues or assessments? .. ..._.-..-...-.--..-.------------------ 

25. Do you favor Federal laws prohibiting “union shop“ labor relations con- 
pare e require all employees, covered by the contract, to join the 

26, 90.5 u W financial dealings between employers and labor union 
ler 1 potential — of interests should be reported to the 
„ TTT 


28. Do 18 approve Federal grants to oe to improve instruction in the 
of science, mathematics, and languages, and Federal scholarships 

to be awarded by State agencies? 

29, Do you approve removing the interest rate limitation and increasing the 

maximum size of home mortgage loans insured by the Federal Housing 

1 ̃1——Ä——é———̃ » E A 

30. Do you bad sae expediting 5 A the Interstate Highway System 
by repes! 


33. Deven nih approve increasing the nt pay of our oa workers, Federal 
civilian employees, and members of our Armed ‘ces? . 
34. Do you tat the h increasing rates on out-of-town first-class mail to 5 cents if 
— the increase is used to — d better post office Pullaings ane 


(a) Government 
(b) Balancing the budg 
15 Reduction of debt of f Federal “Government... 
CA OP L ERA EIES T—T—é I 
(e) Farm prices and polieles 
{fj Policies soaring small business and industry.. 
8 ) American fore ign pol — SS — 
) United States depo 
5 Control of communism in * 
Labor policies a aMMa 
(K) ene and war preparedness_ 
(m) Corruption fn Government 
(n) Administration of cena apart pare 
(0) Promotion of science. 
o Civil rights —— 3 — sas. 
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The Economic Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 7 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include a copy of my 
weekly newsletter which was released 
March 17, 1958: 

EXENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

Major attention is now being focused by 
Congress on the economic recession. 

There is no doubt that the country is now 
suffering from a major recession in the econ- 
omy. Even the White House, which at first 
was inclined to dismiss the downturn in 
business as only of slight, passing interest, 
has acknowledged the situation is serious. 

Congress has been more alert to the eco- 
nomic situation than has the administration. 
Both Houses have clearly indicated that cor- 
rective measures will be taken immediately. 
The risk of letting things rock along in the 
hopes that they will correct themselves is too 
great for the country to accept. 

The House and the Senate are acting 
rapidly to bring about a speedup in con- 
struction work for which Congress has al- 
ready appropriated money. Major programs 
to encourage ho construction and to 
speed up interstate highway building are in 
the works, 

Also high on the agenda for Congressional 
action are plans to expand unemployment 
compensation and provide for payments over 
a longer period of time. 

The latest official Government report of 
5% million unemployed persons has added 
fresh impetus to Congressional insistence 
that immediate remedial steps be taken. It 
is significant that Democrats and Republi- 
cans are united in their demands that the 
present downturn in business be checked be- 
fore it spreads even further. 

Everyone with whom I have discussed the 
economic situation agrees that basically the 
Nation's economy is sound. These men, in- 
cluding economists for both labor and busi- 
ness groups, agree that over the long pull 
the factors pointing toward continued busi- 
ness expansion far outweigh those pointing 
toward a depression on the scale of 1932. 

However bright the picture may be for the 
future, the fact remains that the present 
situation is bad and unless something is 
done to check it, this country could easily 
slide into extremely serious economic diffi- 
culties. 

It is not enough to talk of confidence and 
the need for people to spend more money. 
People out of work cannot have much con- 
fidence in the future nor can they reason- 
ably be expected to spend their way to pros- 
perity. 

Confidence in the economy is important. 
But if we allow the present drift to con- 
tinue, confidence in the economy and in the 
future can be wrecked. 

I am delighted to see so much agreement 
both in and out of Congress on the need to 
begin useful projects to get people back to 
work. It is important that people realize 
this is no WPA or make-work proposition. 
The projects Congress has in mind already 
have been approved. The only change in- 
volved is a speedup, getting the money out 
into the country faster than originally con- 
templated so work can be started imme- 
diately. Thus, useful productive jobs will be 
available. 
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This is a fine constructive approach to the 
present economic difficulties, and Iam happy 
to give it my enthusiastic support. 


> 


— 
No Prohibition—Back Door or Otherwise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


A OF NEW YORK 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an address I delivered be- 
fore Labor’s Committee To Celebrate the 
25th Anniversary of Repeal, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, April 7, 
1958. 

The address follows: 

No Prourtrion—Back Door OR OTHERWISE 


(Address by Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER) 

If the chemise or sack dress is here to stay, 
then shudder we must. I am told by some 
very vocal sociologists and psychiatrists that 
the chemise or loose bag dress is really an 
expression of nostalgic yearning for the 
Flaming Twenties. If this be so, we are a 
doomed people. When I see a woman with 
one of the square dresses, I expect her to do 
the Charleston—the dance of the prohibition 
days. 

Is there a connection between high prices 
and high skirts, no waistline and economic 
bust, t glorified sack and prohibition? 
There may be something in it, after all. 

Aside from the chemise—and what can 
the helpless male do before the onslaught of 
fashion?—there is a serious question we 
must face. Are we taxing ourselves into pro- 
hibition? 

On beer there is a Federal tax of $6 per 
barrel and a State tax of $3 on the same 
barrel. The retailer pays $28.50 for a bar- 
rel, and thus one-third of his cost is tax. 
This cost is passed on to the consumer. 

Hard liquor pays the prohibitive tax of 
$10.50 on a proof gallon. As you know, it 
was increased from $9 as a temporary meas- 
ure during the war. But taxes, once put on, 
like a tattoo are almost impossible to re- 
move. 

And what has been the result? A gift to 
the moonshiners, without their even having 
to answer the $64,000 question or sending 
in a slightly used bottle cap. What actually 
has been accomplished is the encouragement 
of the bootleggers and hootch runners to 
get into business, while the legitimate in- 
terests are inclined to curtail theirs. 

Last year, Federal officers cooperating with 
State agencies, seized 11,820 illegal stills, and 
it is estimated that an additional 3,000 stills 
were seized by State authorities working in- 
dependently of Federal investigators. 

There are people who are under the im- 
pression that all the moonshine activities 
are hidden in the hillbilly country; that the 
moonshine activities are unorganized and 
carried on by bearded old men and barefoot 
boys on Tobacco Road, with only a flintlock 
with which to bar the revenuers. The truth 
is that we find such stills here in the heart 
of a city like New York. The market is here, 
the opportunities are here. Moonshining is 
big business—organized big business—oper- 
ating from such sites as empty factory build- 
ings, disused garages, condemned tenements, 
and the like. 

They sell to retailers, who pass on this 
poison to their customers. They sell cut- 
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rate to bellhops, taxi drivers, and the hang- 
ers-on to be found in disreputable night 
spots. 

Heavy taxation is their kindest friend, en- 
couraging, aiding, and abetting illegality. 
The exorbitant, unreasonable taxation is 
money in the coffers for them—and death to 
their victims. Only a short while ago we 
were treated to the tragic spectable of 24 
people who died after having consumed a 
rot gut offered to them in place of legal, 
properly distilled, and properly inspected 
liquor. 

An excessive tax is an open invitation for 
the gangster to enter. A reasonable tax 
which, in turn, would be passed on in savings 
to the consumer would offer little incentive 
for the unsavory to pick up where the tax 
man left off. 

Nor would the Government lose with a 
reasonable tax. The cost of enforcing legal 
manufacture and distribution of liquor alone 
makes up the deficiency, not to speak of the 
increased revenue from personal and corpo- 
rate taxes that would result from the in- 
creased sale of legal liquor. Bad liquor, like 
bad money, chases away the good. Consump- 
tion does not decrease, The traffic follows 
the cheaper cost. 

Let there be instigated a genuine move to 
cut these taxes and you can be sure that 
the greatest howls of all will come, not from 
the prohibitionists, as might be expected, 
but from the crafty, the greedy, the racketeer 
who has profited most by the unreasonable, 
unreasoning liquor tax. 

Let me read to you what Thomas Jefferson 
wrote to a friend on December 12, 1818: 

“I rejoice, as a moralist, at the prospect of 
a reduction of the duties on wine. It is an 
error to view a tax on that liquor as merely 
a tax on the rich. Prohibition of its use to 
the middling class is condemnation of them 
to poison whisky.” 

But then, of course, we still have with us 
the prohibitionists, those self-righteous, self- 
deluding people who have learned nothing 
and forgotten all from the prohibition era. 
Churchill had it right. When he was ap- 
proached by prohibitionists, he said, “I've 
taken more out of alcohol than alcohol has 
taken out of me.” I remember a temper- 
ance orator holding up to his audience a glass 
of whisky and dropping into it an angle 
worm. He said, “See how the worm squirms, 
suffers, and dies. That is what alcohol will 
also do to you. Now to change the illustra- 
tion, I take a pail of beer in one hand and & 
pail of water in the other and bring both 
pails to a hard-working donkey toiling in the 
fields. Which will he drink? The answer of 
course, is ‘the water’.” Then the temperance 
man asked the audience “Why?” and with one 
accord the audience shouted, “Because he is 
a jackass.” Maybe it’s time to start the 
movie camera again and reel off the days of 
bathtub gin, of murky speakeasies, of gang- 
land killings over the division of territories, 
the hijacking, and the general contempt for 
law and order that pervaded that period. 
Maybe it's time again to recall the hip-pocket 
fiask, the initiation rites of the young into 
that illegal, ill-starred world. Maybe it’s 
time to remember the new-made millionaire 
fattening on the corpse of decency and law- 
fulness; the rum-runners, the doused lights, 
the sneaky opening and shutting of doors, the 
hypocrisy, and the soul sickness that the 
noble experiment left in its wake. 

Never in the history of our Nation were we 
closer to degradation. We ran wild. Were 
we not then—all of us—a little mad? and, 
yes, even suicidal? 

But the prohibitionists are still prohibi- 
tioning, and all their mouthings are “‘don’ts.” 
Don't advertise beer and liquor. Don't serve 
liquor on airplanes. Don’t advertise whisky 

Don't sell 
Don't trust 
In short, let’s all behave 


over the radio or television. 
liquor here, there, everywhere. 
man's disciplines, 
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as if we were weak, foolish, criminal, insati- 
able, intemperate, all wrapped up in cello- 
phane to protect us from our own sense 
and sensibility. 

In the year 388 A, D., some 1,600 years ago, 
a wise man said: 

“If you say, Would there were no wine’ be- 
cause of the drunkards, then you must say, 
going on by degrees, ‘Would there were no 
steel’ because of the murderers, ‘Would there 
were no night,’ because of the thieves, ‘Would 
there were no light,’ because of the inform- 
ers, and ‘Would there were no women,’ be- 
cause of adultery.” 

The perennial prohibitionist is like the 
perennial censor: Only he is qualified to tell 
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us what is good for us. Substitute his judg- 
ment, his taste, his wishes, for our own—and 
all will be well. 

Discipline begins with yourself always, and 
not with the next fellow. 

I speak strongly because I fear me that 
the times of fear and indecision lend them- 
selyes to the delusion that there is a 
panacea, that there is a cure-all that can be 
swallowed in one gulp, and then all will be 
well, This is the kind of thinking to which 
the prohibitionist is addicted. 

How securely the prohibitionist is now 
hemmed in by good sense, we do not know. 
He'll get out if he can. He'll get out if we 
let him, 
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We are here to celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of the repeal of prohibition. Ac- 
tually, we are celebrating the return of good 
sense, the return to law and order, the re- 
turn to self-respect, the return to ration- 
ality. The “noble experiment” is one of the 
greatest insults this Nation had to endure, 
and its horrible consequences are, in part, 
still with us. There ought to be a law 
against laws like that. 

In closing, I want to strike one note of 
pride. New York and its environs is today 
the greatest brewing center in the country, 
outproducing even famed Milwaukee. If we 
can’t have good hitting baseball teams in 
New York, we can, at least, have good beer, 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1958 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 31, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, to turn to Thee is 
rest; to know Thee is eternal life; to 
serve Thee is perfect freedom. In the 
reality of prayer, we see our boasted 
righteousness but as dust and ashes, and 
our vaunted strength as but a broken 
reed. Save us from error, pride, and 
prejudice, as issues of great moment for 
the whole world call for calm judgment 
in these decisive days. 

Of Thy mercy vouchsafe, we beseech 
Thee, so to direct, sanctify, and govern 
all that we do and say and all the de- 
cisions that emerge from the delibera- 
tions of this body, that there may be in 
our day’s work nothing of which, when 
the evening comes, we shall have cause 
to be ashamed. And at the last, when 
ebbs out our little day, make us more 
than conquerors, even as the dark and 
hostile cross proved but a key to un- 
lock the portals of life everlasting. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MaNsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 31, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 72. An act to increase annuities payable 
to certain annuitants from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1740. An act to authorize the payment 
from the employees’ life-insurance fund of 
expenses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in assuming and maintaining the 
assets and liabilities of certain beneficial 
associations. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 10589. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 588. Joint resolution making ad- 
vance procurement appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H.R.1140. An act to amend Public Law 
85-56 to permit persons receiving retired pay 
for nonregular service to waive receipt of a 
portion of that pay to receive pensions or 
compensation under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration; 

H. R. 4815. An act to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to 
establish postal stations at camps, posts, or 
stations of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7907. An act relating to contracts for 
the conduct of contract postal stations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7910. An act to revise the laws re- 
lating to the handling of short paid and un- 
deliverable mail, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

H. R. 10589. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President and 


sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 588. Joint resolution making ad- 
vance procurement appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittee and subcommittee were author- 
ized to meet today during the session of 
the Senate: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations; 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be the usual morning hour, for the in- 
troduction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business, and that state- 
ments made in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the National Industrial Reserve, dated 
April 1, 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL ADVERTISING 


A letter from the Director, Legislative 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Department, on military construction con- 
tracts awarded without formal advertising, 
for the period July 1, 1957, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON AUDITS OF GOVERNMENT SERVICES, 
INC., AND EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT AND BENE- 
FIT Trust FUND 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on audits of Government Serv- 
ices, Inc., and Employee Retirement and 
Benefit Trust Fund of Government Services, 
Inc., for the year ended December 31, 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 
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REPORT ON REVIEW or New Tonk Orry 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of the New York 
City Housing Authority, 1957, Public Hous- 
ing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
Crry or HOUSTON, TEX. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Houston, Tex., 1957, 
Public Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on the 
activities of the Department of Justice, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etec., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 9, relative to 
increased benefits for retired members of 
the Armed Forces and for survivors of 
Armed Forces personnel 


“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States legislation, 
incl H. R. 9979, concerning an increase 
in the basic and other pay of Armed Forces 
personnel; and 

“Whereas H. R. 9979 would also increase 
in proportionate amount the benefit pay- 
ments to survivors of Armed Forces person- 
nel under the Servicemen's and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act; and 

“Whereas H. R. 9979 specifically excludes 
from any benefit increase.based on the pro- 

increase in basic pay persons who are 
presently entitied to or receiving retirement 
pay for past honorable service, except cer- 
tain persons who retired prior to the effective 
date of the act, served on continuous active 
duty for at least 1 year, and retire after 
the effective date of the act; and 

“Whereas retired members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States reside in every 
portion of our country, however, the State 
of California is privileged to have great 
numbers of such retired personne] who have 
served their country faithfully and with 
distinction; and 

“Whereas there appears to be no basis 
for this gross discrimination against retired 
personnel who, by reason of past meritorious 
services, are equally entitled to benefits 
granted active-duty members of the Armed 
Forces and survivors of military personnel; 
and 

“Whereas the circumstances of retirement 
should not penalize these honorable mem- 
bers of our society, who must meet the pres- 
ent increased cost of living the same as 
active-duty personnel and survivors: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Sen- 
ate oj the State of California (jointly), That 
the Legislature of the State of California 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to amend H. R. 9979, or 
any similar legislation, to include presently 
retired members of the Armed Forces within 
the provisions increasing the basic pay of 
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members of the Armed Forces, so that their 
retirement benefits will be increased ac- 
cordingly, and to enact this legislation in 
such amended form; and be ‘t further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of California commends the inclusion 
of survivors of Armed Forces personnel un- 
der the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor 
Benefits Act within the provisions of such 
legislation so that their benefits will be in- 
creased proportionately; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California In the Congress of the 
United States.” 


— 


“Senate Joint Resolution 17, relative to Na- 
tional Guard armories in California 


“Whereas the purpose of the National De- 
fense Facilities Act of 1950 (Public Law 783, 
Bist Cong., as amended) is to provide for 
construction and expansion of facilities 
necessary for the proper development, train- 
ing, operation, and maintenance of the re- 
serve components of the Armed Forces; and 

“Whereas it is the intention of that act 
that Federal funds be made available to the 
States for construction of armorles when 
the States have made available sites and 
matching funds for such armories; and 

“Whereas the State of California now has 
available sites and funds for the construction 
of approximately 25 such projects; and 

“Whereas construction of such armories 
would serve the dual purpose of providing 
adequate housing and facilities for the Na- 
tional Guard pursuant to the intent and 
purpose of the National Defense Facilities Act 
of 1950 and of providing additional employ- 
ment for the citizens of California in the cur- 
rent period of economic recession; Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to make avail- 
able to the State of California funds for the 
construction of armories pursuant to the 
provisions of the National Defense Facilities 
Act of 1950; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
Secretary of Defense, to the Secretary of the 
Army, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the 
chairman and members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of each House of the Con- 
gress, and to the adjutant general of 
California.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 2, relative to 
imported tuna 

“Whereas the tuna fishing industry and 
the tuna canning industry are major indus- 
tries of the State of California and are the 
chief contributing factor in maintaining 
California's position as the leading fishery 
State in the Nation; and 

“Whereas the tuna fishing industry has 
lost a large share of its market to the severe 
competition from imported tuna which 18 
introduced into this State in many forms and 
which is produced under standards far lower 
than those rightfully employed by California 
fishermen; and 

“Whereas the tuna fishing industry has 
been faced with a substantial decline in the 
number of boats operating and with a con- 
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sequential loss of employment, earnings, and 
potential production; and 

“Whereas the tuna canning Industry is 
faced with a similar decline of potential pro- 
duction due to increased imports of canned 
tuna and discriminatory treatment by virtue 
of the ability of canners in other States to 
buy partially processed forms of tuna and 
the same opportunity is not afforded Cali- 
fornia canners; and 

“Whereas appropriate remedial legislation 
by the Congress or administrative relief by 
the Executive is necessary if the California 
tuna fishing and canning industries are to 
survive and prosper; and 

“Whereas there are pending in Congress 
several bills the enactment of which will be 
helpful in relieving the problems of the Cali- 
fornia tuna fishing and tuna canning indus- 
tries: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully memorializes the Co of the 
United States to enact legislation fully ap- 
propriate to the needs of our California tuna 
industries and consistent with United States 
trade policies which will relieve the tuna 
fishing and the tuna canning industries of 
California of the difficulties imposed by the 
increasing imports of all forms of tuna; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 6, relative to 
establishment of a new and separate Fed- 
eral judicial district for the southern dis- 
trict of California 


“Whereas the city of San Diego is the center 
of a metropolitan area with an estimated 
population in excess of 700,000 and is one 
of — most rapidly growing in the Nation; 
ani 

“Whereas this metropolitan area is de- 
tached and geographically separated from 
ma Greater Los Angeles metropolitan area; 
an 

“Whereas San Diego and Imperial Coun- 
ties have come to constitute a third distinct 
area of population concentration in Cali- 
fornia; and 

“Whereas these counties are now included 
in the judicial district for the southern dis- 
trict of California; and 

“Whereas that district, 1 of only 2 into 
which California is now divided, encom- 
passes an area with a population well in ex- 
cess of 8 million; and 

“Whereas based upon the criterion of area, 
population, or volume of litigation, Califor- 
nia, with only 2 districts, in comparison with 
other States such as Texas with 4 districts, 
New York with 4 districts, Illinois with 3 
districts, and Pennsylvania with 3 districts, 
should comprise 3 or more districts; and x 

“Whereas Representatives WILSON, UTT, and 
HıLLINcs have introduced in the House of 
Representatives, H. R. 229, a bill to provide 
that Imperial and San Diego Counties in the 
State of California shall constitute a new and 
separate judicial district to be known as the 
southern district of California, and to re- 
designate the present southern district as 
the middle district of California and a 
similar measure has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senators KNowLAND and KucHEL; 
and 

“Whereas enactment of this legislation is 
essential to the administration of the Fed- 
eral district courts in California and to ac- 
commodation of the volume of litigation that 
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comes before those courts: Now, therefore, 
be it. 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact H. R. 229 or similar legisla- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the Speaker and 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, to the Pres- 
ident pro tempore and chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 7, relative to 
Federal aid to schools 


“Whereas Public Law 874 of the 81st Con- 
gress, which established a program of Fed- 
eral aid to school districts which have suf- 
fered financial burdens as the result of Fed- 
eral activities, is scheduled to expire on 
June 30, 1958; and 

“Whereas this program assists districts in 
which local revenues for schools have been 
reduced due to the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by the United States, districts which 
provide education for children living on 
Federal property or whose parents are em- 
ployed on Federal property, and districts 
experiencing a sudden and substantial in- 
crease in school attendance because of Fed- 
eral activities; and 

“Whereas Public Law 874 has been of 
extreme importance to local school districts 
whose attendance has been greatly increased 
by the children of military personnel; and 

“Whereas there are many areas in Cali- 
fornia, as well as in other parts of the coun- 
try, where an adequate school program will 
be seriously jeopardized if Congress fails to 
extend the provisions of this law: Now, 
therefore, be it ¢ 

“Resolved ‘by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
Congress of the United States to continue 
the vitally needed program of assistance to 
public education by extending Public Law 
874 beyond the expiration date of June 30, 
1958; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
to the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the Assembly of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“House Resolution 88, relating to the 
economics of disarmament 


“Whereas the economic well-being of Cali- 
fornia is, in part, dependent upon Federal 
expenditures for national defense, which in- 
volve thousands of California jobholders and 
billions of dollars; and 

“Whereas a special study prepared for the 
Southern California Research Council re- 
vealed that a 50 percent cut in defense 
spending could result in layoffs of 120,000 
people in southern California alone; and 

“Whereas the United States seeks multi- 
lateral disarmament agreements with all 
countries of the world in order to create a 
world free of the fear of atomic holocaust; 
and 

“Whereas such agreements could involve 
a substantial decrease in Federal defense 
expenditures; and 
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“Whereas such decreases could seriously 
affect the economic stability of areas heavily 
relying upon defense industry and could re- 
sult in the loss of thousands of jobs: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States enact such legislation as is necessary 
to provide for a series of studies through 
appropriate Federal agencies, in cooperation 
with State and local governments, private 
industry, and labor, of the economic prob- 
lems of disarmament, including a considera- 
tion of the following: 

1. The impact of defense industry upon 
specific local areas such as Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Such a study should include in- 
formation as to the numbers of people di- 
rectly involved in such defense industries, 
the geographic distribution of such indus- 
tries, and a consideration of ways and means 
of encouraging the development of nonde- 
fense industry and the reconversion of de- 
fense to nondefense industry. 

2. Ways and means of Federal aid to areas 
depressed by a reduction in defense expendi- 
tures, including the possible relinquishment 
of Federal taxes in favor of State and local 
taxes, the strengthening of Government em- 
ployment services, and unemployment com- 
pensation systems, and by possible methods 
for retraining or relocating workers facing 
major readjustments. 

“3. Ways and means whereby Federal, 
State, and local governments can cooperate 
in the joint solution of economic disloca- 
tions caused by a reduction in defense 
expenditures.” 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Redondo Beach, Calif., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to provide 
funds for the construction of a post-office 
building in that city; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
G. S. Voorhees, of Waco, Tex., favoring an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the status of the 
Supreme Court (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LOWER FARM PRICE LEVELS— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
their regular meeting, the Atwater Com- 
munity Club adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing recommendations for lower farm 
price levels. 

Iask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


THE ATWATER COMMUNITY CLUB, 
Atwater, Minn., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. HUMPHREY: 

Be. it resolved, That we, the Atwater Com- 
munity Club, Atwater, Minn., commend and 
thank you for your efforts on behalf of 
farmers in our area in the past; be it further 

Resolved, That you continue your good ef- 
forts in opposing the recommendations for 
still lower farm price levels. The lowering of 
price supports on dairy products, as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
would have the economic effect of a loss of 
approximately $80,000 per year income to the 
farmers and business places in the Atwater, 
Minn., community; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to United States Senator Enwarp J. 
Ture, United States Senator HUBERT H. 
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HUMPHREY, Representative H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN, and Representative Frep J. MARSHALL. 
The above resolution was presented at the 
regular meeting of the Atwater Com- 
munity Club held on March 25, 1958, upon 
being put to vote, was unanimously carried, 
There are 68 members of the Atwater Com- 
munity Club. 
D. W. FLEMING, 
Secretary. 
Attest: 
M. L. MARTINSON, 
President. 


RESOLUTION OF LODGE 205, SLO- 
VENE NATIONAL BENEFIT SOCI- 
ETY, DULUTH, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Slovene National Benefit Society Lodge 
205, Duluth, Minn., recently adopted a 
resolution urging Congress to pass leg- 
islation to give greater medical-hospital 
protection for our senior citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SLOVENE NATIONAL BENEFIT SOCIETY, 

Duluth, Minn., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. Hupert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator of Minnesota. 

Dear Sir: Whereas the most depressing 
care facing millions of American retired 
citizens, is the fear of what will happen 
if and when serious sickness strikes, Pri- 
vate insurance is not dependable, during 
last few years, we experienced that the 
monthy premiums for medical-hospital in- 
surance are increased to retired people soon 
after they retire, this forces the lower re- 
cipients of monthly benefits to forgo such 
insurance, because the monthly benefits are 
hardly enough to provide for necessary food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Our Government spends billions of dol- 
lars supporting foreign governments who 
were our enemies during wars fought in our 
lifetime. Certainly, we should be mindful 
enough to provide medical-hospital care for 
our own people who helped to make America 
what it is today. We must remember too, 
that our retired people, besides helping to 
build America, also reared our young men 
and women who fought and died on foreign 
soil during the last three wars. 

We do not ask to provide this protection 
gratis, retired people are willing to contrib- 
ute reasonable share from their monthly 
benefits too in order to have dependable 
protection in times of needs, which only 
the United States Government can provide. 

We ask in all seriousness, that the pres- 
ent session of Congress adopt this long 
overdo medical-hospital protection, which 
would lessen needless fear of our own people 
who worked hard in their creative years. 
They earned by their hard labor, to have a 
few declining years in leisure without worry. 

We sincerely ask you as our Representa- 
tive to devote enough of your time urging 
your colleagues to begin working on this 
legislation, 

Thanking you for your effort in this re- 
spect, we are sincerely, 

Yours, 
JoHN Kost, Sr., President. 


RESOLUTION ENDORSING SENATE 
BILL 1165 
Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» a resolution endorsing the 
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pill (S. 1165) providing for additional pay 
and promotion for members of the legal 
profession serving with the armed serv- 
ices in a legal capacity, adopted by the 
West Virginia State bar, acting through 
its executive committee, on December 14, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION. OF WEST VIRGINIA STATE BAR Ex- 

DORSING SENATE BILL 1165, 85TH CONGRESS 


Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States Senate bill 1165, 
which provides for additional pay and promo- 
tion for members of the legal profession serv- 
ing with the armed services in a legal capac- 
ity, bringing the pay and promotion status 
of military lawyers to a level commensurate 
with the special professional pay and promo- 
tion schedule now available to members of 
the medical and other learned professions 
serving with the military; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the West Vir- 
ginia State bar that lawyers should receive 
com tion and rank commensurate with 
that of other learned professions because the 
professional training and skill of lawyers are 
certainly as valuable to the Armed Forces as 
those of the other professions; that the 
armed services are having great difficulty in 
procuring and maintaining even a minimum 
of military lawyers, and that if they are 
unable to do so it will be impossible to ad- 
minister properly the present Uniform Code 
of Military Justice; that said code was made 
the basis of military justice largely through 
the efforts of civilian lawyers, and that the 
legal profession therefore has a responsibility 
to insure its successful operation; and that, 
finally, the West Virginia State bar has a 
peculiar interest in and knowledge of the 
needs and problems of the armed services: 
‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the West Virginia State bar 
-does hereby endorse Senate bill 1165, and 
urges upon the Congress of the United States 
its passage; and directs the secretary to send 
copies of this resolution to the Members of 
the Congress from the State of West Vir- 
ginia and to the American Bar Association. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, without amendment: 

H. J. Res 588. Joint resolution making ad- 
vance procurement appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1432). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with amendments: 

H. R. 4640. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to pay- 
ments from voluntary contributions ac- 
counts (Rept. No. 1433). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Henry J. Heinz II, of Pennsylvania, to be 
the representative to the 13th session of the 
Economie Commission for Europe of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, 

By Mr. HILL, from the 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Newell Brown, of New Hampshire, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; 


Committee on 
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John Harold Fanning, of Rhode Island, to 
be a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; and 

Pindaros R. Vagelos, and sundry other per- 
sons, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: ; 

One hundred and eight postmaster nomi- 
nations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
I report favorably the nomination of 
Maj. Gen. John H. Hinrichs for appoint- 
ment as Chief of Ordnance in the Army 
and as major general in the Regular 
Army; the nominations of 2 lieutenant 
generals for special assignment to po- 
sitions of importance and responsibility 
in the Army; 1 lieutenant general in the 
Army to be placed on the retired list; 
1 brigadier general, and 1 major general 
for appointment in the Regular Army, 
and 1 major general for appointment in 
the Reserves. In the Air Force I report 
the nominations of 4 lieutenant gen- 
erals for assignment to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility and 3 lieu- 
tenant generals to be placed on the re- 
tired list, I ask that these names be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar, as requested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The nominations ordered to be placed 
on the calendar are as follows: 


Lt. Gen. Thomas Francis Hickey, Army of 
the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Herbert Butler Powell, and Maj. 
Gen. Clark Louis Ruffner, United States 
Army, to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President, in the rank of lieutenants general; 

Maj. Gen. Robert W. Burns, Maj. Gen. Ros- 
coe C. Wilson, Maj. Gen. Roy H. Lynn, and 
Maj. Gen. Robert M. Lee, Regular Air Force, 
to be assigned to positions of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent in the rank of lieutenants general; 

Lt. Gen. Charles T. Myers (major general, 
Regular Air Force), Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith 
(major general, Regular Air Force), and Lt. 
Gen. Donald L. Putt (major general, Regular 
Air Force), United States Air Force, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of lieu- 
tenants general; and 

Maj. Gen. John Honeycutt Hinrichs, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army), for appointment as Chief of 
Ordnance, United States Army, and as major 
general in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Brig. Gen, Clement Franklin St. John, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army), for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States, in the 
rank of brigadier general, Medical Corps; 

Brig. Gen. Charles Edward Beauchamp, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army), for temporary appointment in the 
Army of the United States, in the rank of 
major general; and 

Brig. Gen. Willlam Henry Abendroth, 
National Guard of the United States, for 
appointment as a Reserve commissioned offi- 
cer of the Army, in the rank of major gen- 
eral. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in addition, from the Committee on 
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Armed Services, I report favorably 1,066 
nominations in the Army and Air Force 
in the grade of lieutenant colonel and 
below. All of these names have already 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
so to save the expense of printing on the 
Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Vice President's desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations will lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

James S. Kelly, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Air Force; and 

John A. Anderson, and sundry other ofi- 


cers, for promotion in the Regular Army of 
the United States. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 3583. A bill for the relief of Athos Bene- 

dos Perin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3584. A bill to permit articles imported 
from foreign countries for the purpose of ex- 
hibition at the Minnesota Centennial Festival 
of Nations to be held in May 1958 at St. Paul, 
Minn., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 3585. A bill for the relief of Luther M. 

Crockett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3586. A bill for the relief of Damiano 

D’Aiello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
MALONE) : 

S. 3587. A bill to provide that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall investigate and report 
to the Congress as to the advisability of 
establishing a national park in the Wheeler 
Peak-Lehman Caves area of the Snake Range 
in eastern Nevada; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNE (for himself and Mr. 
FLANDERS) : 

5.3588. A bil lto amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended, in 
order to make certain clinics in rural areas 
eligible for Federal aid to diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Payne when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3589. A bill for the relief of Ignazio Fav- 
aloro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) : 

S. 3590. A bill to authorize the construction 
of a Federal office building in Boston, Mass, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. i 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) : 

S. 3591. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a Federal office building in Boston, 
Mass., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR A REACTOR PROJECT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution dealing with the pro- 
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posal of the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. and the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
to receive governmental assistance in the 
total amount of $29,341,000 for a tenta- 
tively proposed reactor project. 

The law requires that this resolution 
lie before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy for a period of 45 days, 
not counting the days when Congress is 
not in session. We have just held hear- 
ings on this matter, which now has 
reached the point where Congress will 
have to act within 4 or 5 days after the 
conclusion of the Easter recess. 

Personally, I am opposed to this con- 
tract into which the Atomic Energy 
Commission plans to enter with the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. and 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. There- 
fore, I submit the concurrent resolution, 
which expresses the disapproval on the 
part of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the proposed contract. 

I ask unanimous consent that later in 
the afternoon I may submit a further 
statement in regard to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 78), submitted by Mr. ANDERSON, 
was referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, as follows: 


Whereas by letter dated February 24, 1958, 
the Atomic Energy Commission submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
the basis of a proposed arrangement No. 
58-111-6 between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. and the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. to provide Government assistance in 
the total amount of $29,341,000 for a tenta- 
tively proposed reactor project; and 

Whereas section 111b of Public Law 85-162 
requires that before the Commission enters 
into any arrangement which involves appro- 
priations authorized by subsection 111 
thereof the basis for the proposed arrange- 
ment shall be submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and a period of 
45 days shall elapse while Congress is in 
session (in computing such 45 days, there 
shall be excluded the days in which either 
House is not in session because of adjourn- 
ment for more than 3 days), unless such 45- 
day period is waived by the Joint Commit- 
tee; and 

Whereas such 45-day period will expire 
on April 21, 1958, unless affirmative action 
is taken by the Congress of the United 
States or the Commission withdraws the 
proposed arrangement; and 

Whereas the Subcommittee on Legislation 
of the Joint Committee reviewed the basis 
of this proposed arrangement at a public 
hearing held on March 22, 1958; and 

Whereas it appears that the proposed ar- 
Tangement is not in accordance with the 
program justification data for the third 
round of the AEC power demonstration re- 
actor program, as described during the au- 
thorization hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee in June 1957, prior to the adoption 
of Public Law 85-162, particularly because 
it does not contain a definite obligation to 
construct and operate the reactor as con- 
templated by the third round; and 

Whereas the proposed arrangement does 
mot provide adequate protection for the 
public interest with respect to patent rights 
on work to be financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and does not provide for resub- 
mission to the Joint Committee and the 
Congress of the arrangement in the event a 
decision is made at a later date to con- 
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struct and operate the reactor; and contains 
certain retroactive features which may cir- 
cumvent the intent of the 45-day review 
period required by section 111b; and 

Whereas section 111b contains a proviso 
that each such proposed arrangement will 
be entered into in accordance with the pro- 
gram justification data previously submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in support of authorization legislation; and 

Whereas the homogeneous type of reactor 
proposed to be constructed is considered a 
promising reactor concept; and 

Whereas the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and the Congress approve of private 
industrial participation in the power demon- 
stration reactor program so long as the ar- 
rangements are in accordance with the re- 
quirements of law, as in other proposed 
arrangements: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That 

1. The basis of the proposed arrangement 
between the AEC and the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. and Westinghouse Corp. 
is not properly before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and the 45-day period 
will not begin to run until a basis has been 
submitted which is in accordance with the 
program justification data of the third round 
of the AEC power demonstration program; 
and 

2. The proposed arrangement is not con- 
sistent with the program justification data 
of the third round as previously submitted 
to the Joint Committee in that it— 

(a) does not contain an obligation on 
the part of the proposers to construct and 
operate the reactor; 

(b) does not provide for adequate protec- 
tion of the public interest in connection 
with patent rights on discoveries made dur- 
ing design and construction of the reactor; 

(c) does not provide for resubmission of 
the basis to the Joint Committee and the 
Congress in the event a decision is subse- 
quently made to construct and operate the 
reactor; and 

(d) contains retroactive features which 
may circumvent the intent of section 111b 
of Public Law 85-162 unless specifically 
authorized. 

3. The Congress hereby declares it neces- 
sary and advisable for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to withdraw its proposed ar- 
rangement No. 58-111-6 and resubmit the 
basis of the arrangement in a manner con- 
sistent with Public Law 85-162. 


Mr. ANDERSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, on February 24, 1958, the 
Atomic Energy Commission submitted to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
the basis of a proposed arrangement, 
No. 58-111-6, between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. This proposed arrangement 
was intended as a part of the AEC 
power-demonstration reactor program 
and would provide Federal Government 
assistance in the total amount of $29,- 
341,000 for a tentatively proposed project 
to construct a homogeneous reactor. 

The homogeneous reactor is consid- 
ered a promising type of reactor, and I 
would like to quote from a statement 
made by Dr. Libby, one of the AEC Com- 
missioners, in 1955: 

I was personally very disappointed to see 
that none of the proposals we received on 
April 1 included what I call the chemical type 
of reactor, that is, homogeneous type of re- 
actor, which I believe is likely to give us the 
cheapest power at least in large quantities 


at stationary powerplants. I suppose if on 
the next go-round we still get nothing, I 
would be very strongly in favor of the Gov- 
ernment going ahead on its own type of this 
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development, and I think that $25 million 
would apply in this case, 


The Oak Ridge National Laboratory of 
the Atomic Energy Commission has car- 
ried out considerable research and devel- 
opmental work on this type of reactor, 
including the construction and operation 
of two reactor experiments, the HRE-1 
and the HRE-2. 

Private industry showed very little 
interest in this project until after 
Dr. Libby’s statement, and then, some 
time thereafter, in 1955, the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co. began its proj- 
ect. Originally, the Pennsylvania peo- 
ple stated that they would do this project 
without Government assistance. In fact, 
a proposal by the joint committee in 
the spring of 1956 for an accelerated 
reactor-construction program was op- 
posed by Mr. Charles E. Oakes, the then 
president of the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., who stated that “the Govern- 
ment of the United States should not 
intervene.” 

Now, apparently, however, under the 
enlightened guidance of a new president 
of the company, and with a noticeable 
change in heart, the proposers have 
asked the Atomic Energy Commission for 
governmental assistance in the total 
amount of $29,341,000. 

I have no objection to the homogene- 
ous reactor project nor to the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co., although I 
would like to hear its president, and 
perhaps its past president, Mr. Oakes, 
declare publicly and forthrightly that 
they now believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can play a part in developing 
atomic powerplants in this country. 

The Subcommittee on Legislation of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
held a public hearing on the proposed 
arrangement on March 22, 1958. It ap- 
peared that the proposed arrangement 
is not in accordance with the third 
round of the AEC power demonstration 
reactor program as described during the 
authorization hearings before the joint 
committee in June 1957. The proposed 
arrangement does not contain a definite 
obligation to construct and operate the 
reactor as contemplated by the third 
round. Moreover, as brought out by 
questions during the public hearings, it 
does not provide adequate protection for 
the public interest with respect to pat- 
ent rights on work to be financed by the 
Federal Government; it does not provide 
for resubmission to the Joint Committee 
and the Congress of the arrangement in 
the event a decision is made at a later 
date to construct and operate the re- 
actor; and it contains certain retroactive 
features which may circumvent the in- 
tent of the 45-day review period re- 
quired by section 111b of Public Law 
85-162. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point the 
following documents concerning this 
proposed arrangement: 

(a) Letter dated February 24, 1958, 
from AEC Chairman Strauss to Chair- 
man Dunham, of the Joint Committee, 
submitting the basis of the proposed’ 
arrangement; 

(b) Program justification data of the 
basis of the proposed arrangement as 
submitted by the AEC; 
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(c) Letter dated February 24, 1958, 
from Mr. Strauss to Mr. DURHAM for- 
warding the dissent of Commissioner 
Graham; 

(d) Memorandum dated February 24, 
1958, from Commissioner Graham to 
Mr. McCool, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, dissenting on the Commission’s 
decision to proceed with the project; 

(e) Letter dated March 26, 1958, from 
Congressman HoLIFIELD, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Legislation, to the 
Honorable Joseph Campbell, the Comp- 
troller General; and 

(f) Letter dated March 28, 1958, from 
Congressman Ho.irre.p and Chairman 
DuruaM to Mr. Strauss. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1958. 
Hon, Cart T. DURHAM, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Dear Mr. DURHAM: This letter is to inform 
you that the Atomic Energy Commission has 
determined that the proposal for a demon- 
stration nuclear powerplant submitted by the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. and West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., under the third in- 
vitation of the power demonstration reactor 
program, constitutes an acceptable basis for 
contract negotiations, and that a basis for 
agreement on this project has been reached 
by the parties. 

The proposal, as you may recall, covers the 
research and development, design, construc- 
tion, and operation of a single-region slurry 
homogeneous type reactor in the size range 
of 70 to 150 megawatts on the system of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. The com- 
panies estimate completion of the plant by 
about December 31, 1963. The proposal con- 
templates AEC assistance of about $7 million 
for preconstruction research and develop- 
ment, $18 million for additional research 
and development to be performed during the 
construction and operating phase, and the 
waiver of U-235 and U-233 use charges, 
presently estimated at slightly more than $4 
million. The companies state they have 
already borne $5.5 million of research and 
development costs, and will bear about $57 
million capital costs, and $16 million excess 
operating costs. 

We would expect to utilize presently avail- 
able funds for the initial $7 million AEC 
assistance, and to request the remaining AEC 
requirements as part of our fiscal year 1960 
appropriation request. 

The research and development contem- 
plated under this proposal will be coordi- 
nated with and will complement the work 
on the homogeneous reactor type which is 
being carried on at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. Similar coordination with 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory has been car- 
ried out by the proposers during previous 
work on the project. 

Periodic technical reviews will be conduct- 
ed of the work at Westinghouse and at Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, including reviews 
of the performance of the HRE, which re- 
recently went into operation. In the event 
that such reviews result in adverse findings 
regarding technical feasibility or promise 
of the reactor proposed by Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., the contract would be 
terminated under the provisions described 
in section 9 of the attached program justifi- 
cation data. 

In accordance with the requirements of 
section 111, Public Law 162, 85th Congress, 
there is filed with you, herewith, the basis 
for the proposed cooperative arrangement 
with the companies. 
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In order that research and development 
work on this promising reactor type may pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible, you are requested 
to waive the requirement of section 111, Pub- 
lic Law 162, that the basis for the proposed 
arrangement lies before your committee for a 
45-day period. 

Faithfully yours, 
STRAUSS, 
Chairman. 
PROGRAM JUSTIFICATION DATA, ARRANGEMENT 
No. 58-111-6 


A. NAME OF CONTRACTORS 


1. Prime contractors: Pennsylvania Powèr 
& Light Co., Allentown, Pa., and Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED PROJECT 


1. Objective: The objectives of the pro- 
posed project are to bring new resources into 
the development of nuclear power technol- 
ogy, to advance the art, and to accelerate 
the time when economically competitive nu- 
clear power is achieved. These objectives are 
to be achieved by a proposed arrangement 
which, on the terms given below, is directed 
to the construction and operation of a large- 
scale nuclear powerplant of the single-region 
slurry homogeneous type, designed to pro- 
duce 70,000 to 150,000 net electric kilowatts 
of energy and to be operated for 5 years as 
part of the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.'s 
system. 

2. Location: The proposed plant will be 
located within the chartered territory of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. in central 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

3. Technical aspects (data are approximate 
and are based on a plant of 150 EMW). 

Heat output: 550 MW. 

Electrical output: 150 MW. 

Type of fuel: Slurry of thorium and ura- 
nium oxides in heavy water. 

Amount of fuel loading (active section) : 
40,800 liters at a solids concentration of 292 
gms/kg of D.O. 

Enrichment percent U-235: Full. 

Moderator: The fuel slurry. 

Coolant: The fuel slurry. 

Reactor outlet temperature: 580° F. 

Reactor pressure: 2,000 psia. 

Steam conditions: 400 psia, 445° F., 2 mil- 
lion pounds per hour. 

Byproduct utilization: Not yet determined. 

4. Estimated date of completion: December 
1963. 

C. ESTIMATES OF COST 


{In thousands, Based on a plant of 150 EMW] 


Allocation of 
estimated 


Element of cost costa! 


P. P. & 
AEO . 


1, Preconstruction research and devel- 


opment; 
(a) Preproposal phase (1958-577 $5, 500 
(b) Phase I (1088-590 287, 000 |... ne 
(e) Phase II (1980 to completion 
of construction) 215,200 


2. an fabrication and construc- 
tion: 
() Land, building, and struc- 
ti pi 


(a) Phase IT research and devel- 


mat. 
(b) Excess operating costs. 
4. Waiver of fuel use charges. 
5. Wer ———ů $20,341 | 78,375 


1 This allocation is subject to pars. D.4 and D.10, 
ORNL: share Of joint irradiation b. ann oo 25 
0) 
plicable to this so iy * 
These 2 amounts taken together constitute a maxi- 
mum, 
* Assumes U~233 production credits and U-235 burn-up 
charges are made simultaneously. 
‘Subject to adjustment upward or downward for 
changes in AEO prices and use 5 
Na 5 fixed fee to Westinghouse for engineering 
‘vices, 


April 1 


D. GENERAL FEATURES OF PROPOSED 
ARRANGEMENTS 

The proposed arrangement consists of two 
parts. Phase I, consisting of a preconstruc- 
tion research and development program 
scheduled for the period 1958-59, is firm. 
The phase II program, consisting of further 
research and development, construction, and 
5 years’ operation, will be undertaken under 
a supplemental agreement, upon a deter- 
mination of the technical feasibility of the 
plant and upon the proposers being willing 
to proceed with such construction and opera- 
tion of the plant. If upon determination of 
technical feasibility the proposers are not 
willing to proceed with such construction 
and operation of the plant on the terms 
stated below, the proposers will repay in 
full all funds paid by AEC under phase I. 
The undertakings of the proposers under the 
contract will be both joint and several. 

1. Site; The site for the nuclear power plant 
will be selected and provided by Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co. and be subject to 
approval by AEC. 

2. Construction: The nuclear plant will 
be constructed by the proposers, including 
possible associates, following the decision 
to proceed with its design and construc- 
tion. 

3. Operation: The Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. will operate the plant for 5 years 
as part of its power system. 

4. Financial assistance: The phase I pro- 
gram, scheduled for the calendar years 1958 
and 1959, is designed to yield the further 
information necessary to permit the parties 
to make a prudent decision on construc- 
tion of the plant. The AEC assistance will 
cover the period starting January 1, 1958 
and will total a maximum of $7 million. At 
the end of phase I, AEC and proposers will 
make a joint determination as to the tech- 
nical feasibility of the proposed power plant. 
If the proposed plant is determined to be 
technically feasible, proposers will either pro- 
ceed with phase II of the proposal calling 
for construction of the plant, or proposers 
will repay in full all the funds paid by AEC 
under phase I. If the proposed plant is 
jointly determined to be technically infeasi- 
ble, the program will terminate. In this 
event, there will be no repayment to AEC 
of the funds paid by it, and the result will 
be that proposers will have paid for the 
1955-57 research program and AEC will have 
paid for the 1958-59 program. If there is 
not mutual agreement as to technical feasi- 
bility or infeasibility as between AEC and 
proposers, then AEC’s determination shall be 
controlling. 

During the phase II program, scheduled to 
run from 1960 to the end of the fifth year 
of operation of the plant, AEC will provide 
the additional research and development 
necessary to construct the plant and assist 
in the performance of specified research and 
development programs during plant opera- 
tion. The base AEC assistance for phase II 
will consist of (a) research and develop- 
ment not to exceed $18.33 million, including 
about $15.3 million through the end of con- 
struction and $3 million during the operat- 
ing period, and (b) waiver of use es on 
the special nuclear material for the initial 
5-year operating period, valued at $4.011 
million, subject to adjustment upward or 
downward for changes from current AEC 
use charges and prices, 

The $18.33 million will be reduced to offset 
additional assistance, if any, which AEC 
might agree to provide in connection with 
an extension of phase I. 

Other assistance, not presently provided 
for by the third round of the power-demon- 
stration reactor program, including, among 
other items, a loan of the initial plant load- 
ing of heavy water and the waiver of the 
5 years’ use charge thereon, also may be re- 
quested by the proposers in connection with 
the supplemental agreement covering phase 
II, the principal terms of which shall be set 


1958 


forth in the definitive contract, subject to 
any changes which may be acceptable to 
AEC 


5. Title: Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
will be the sole owner of the nuclear power- 
plant. 

6. Term: The term of the contract will 
extend until the expiration of 5 years after 
the date the plant first produces power, 
unless the contract is terminated earlier 
under the provisions discussed in items 4 
and 9. 

7. Indemnity: As a licensee of the Com- 
mission, the proposers will be subject to the 
provisions of Public Law 256, 85th Congress. 

8. Option to purchase: AEC will have the 
right to purchase the nuclear facilities at 
any time after foundation pouring begins 
if the proposers fail to continue the project 
for any reason other than termination by 
(a) mutual agreement, or (b) proposers’ in- 
ability to obtain necessary licenses, regu- 
latory agency approvals, or adequate Habil- 
ity-insurance coverage, or (c) mutual rever- 
sal of the previous plant-feasibility deter- 
mination. 

9. Termination: In addition to the auto- 
matic-termination provisions discussed in 
section 4, AEC and proposers may, by mutual 
agreement, terminate the phase I program 
at any time if considerations of technical 
infeasibility make such action appropriate. 
AEC may also terminate for the convenience 
of the Government at any time during phase 
I. In either of these cases, responsibility for 
costs shall be on the same basis as in the 
case where the program is terminated at the 
end of phase I by reason of a joint deter- 
mination of technical infeasibility. 

Proposers may at any time, without the 
concurrence of AEC, terminate the phase I 

am if in their sole discretion it is not 
desirable to continue for any reason. If 
proposers should so terminate the program, 
they will repay to AEC all funds paid by it 
up to any such date of termination. 

In the event that AEC fails to accept 
within a reasonable time a proposal for 
phase II which requests only the base phase 
II assistance, or is unable for any reason 
to commit the necessary funds, then the 
proposers may terminate the project with- 
out any obligation of repayment to AEC for 
funds paid under phase I. 

“Phase II may be terminated by mutual 
agreement, or by the proposers’ inability 
to obtain necessary licenses, regulatory 
agency approvals, or adequate liability in- 
surance coverage, or by a mutual reversal of 
the previous plant feasibility determination. 
There will be no repayment of funds in 
any such case. 

10. Alternative or modified proposal: In 
view of the many uncertainties that exist, 
proposers will not be precluded from sub- 
mitting nor AEC from accepting any alter- 
native or modified proposal on a basis ac- 
ceptable to AEC and consistent with any 
existing or new legislative or administrative 
policies which may then be effective. 

11. Patents: AEC will receive all rights to 
inventions arising out of AEC supported re- 
search and development work, except that 
Westinghouse will receive a nonexclusive, 
irrevocable royalty free license; Westing- 
house also will receive outfield rights on in- 
ventions in areas where it has an established 
patent position. If, however, the cost of 
such research and development program is 
finally paid for by the proposers, then AEC 
shall receive only an irrevocable, royalty 
free, nonexclusive license under any inven- 
tions which arose during AEO'’s participation 
in the program. 

12. Licenses: The proposers will under- 
take to obtain all necessary licenses from 
AEC, and such other necessary approvals 
from Federal, State, and local regulatory 
agencies as are required to permit the con- 
struction and operation of the plant and the 
sale or use of the energy produced therein. 

13. Information and records: The propos- 
ers will keep available for AEC inspection 
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and study, and require their subcontractors 
to keep such records of technical, economic, 
and financial data as will enable AEC to 
carry out the purposes of the power demon- 
stration program. The proposers will also 
supply, and will require their subcontractors 
to supply, to AEC for such purposes such 
data as AEC may reasonably request. 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 24, 1958. 
Hon. CARL T. DURHAM, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
were The Capitol, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dunham: I send you this letter to 
accompany my letter of even date on the sub- 
ject of the Commission’s action on the pro- 
posal submitted by the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. and the Westinghouse Electric 


Three of the four Commissioners who at- 
tended the meeting at which action was 
taken (Messrs. Libby, Vance, and Floberg) 
voted to proceed now with the proposal. 
Commissioner Graham’s position, essentially, 
was that the action was not timely, as re- 
flected in his memorandum on the subject, 
which is attached and which I send you 
with his consent. 

Had it been possible for me to attend the 
meeting, I should have voted for approval 
but am not so recorded. 

Paithfully yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS. 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
February 24, 1958. 
Memorandum for W. B. McCool, Secretary of 
the Commission. 
From John S. Graham, Commissioner. 
Re Pennsylvania Power & Light/Westing- 
house proposal, AEC 777/61. 

This proposal was approved by the Com- 
mission at its meeting on Monday, February 
17, 1958, on a vote of 3 to 1—Messrs. Floberg, 
Libby, and Vance in the affirmative—Gra- 
ham in the negative. You suggested that it 
would be appropriate to submit a memo- 
randum of my views. 

This matter has been before the Commis- 
sion previously at its meeting on February 
5, 1958. I then expressed some doubt about 
it. Dr. Libby at that time thought that 
the proposal needed another review from 
the technical standpoint. I mention the two 
meetings because I am not sure that what 
I said during the first meeting was fully 
repeated the second. 

I was and still am troubled by the pro- 
posal. It seemed to me that it is predicated 
on several “iffy” points which were not fully 
resolved in my own mind. I shall endeavor 
to comment on these points. 

1. Questionable need for another source of 
work on homogeneous reactor at this time. 

As I understand some of the history of this 
concept, the Commission was assured by Dr. 
Weinberg, about a year ago, that the homo- 
geneous reactor was ready to be exploited. 
As a result, a sentence was included in the 
President's message of 1958 to the effect that 
if an acceptable proposal for non-Federal 
construction of a homogeneous reactor did 
not materialize within a reasonable time, a 
request would be made for Federal funds to 
do so. 

Subsequently, as I understand the chro- 
nology, corrosion problems raised a serious 
question as to the present feasibility of this 
concept. However, we now have at Oak 
Ridge the second homogeneous reactor which, 
I believe, is specifically designed to overcome 
the design complexities apparent in this type 
of reactor (the first such reactor, I am told, 
was only to prove the validity of a physics 
experiment). The second reactor went crit- 
ical on December 27, 1957, and Dr. Libby re- 
ports (from his visit to Oak Ridge on Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14) that it has been at author- 
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ized power for only a few days. It seems 
to me that it is too early to conclude that 
we need another contract, with an outside 
company, to pursue this same route at this 
time. A few months of experimental work 
at Oak Ridge would not, in my judgment, 
really delay this project. 

We also have some money being spent 
at Los Alamos on this same problem. Al- 
though I am told that this project is not 
really related, I must confess that I do not 
understand the technological differences. 

2. This contract is categorized by the Gen- 
eral Manager as essentially an R. and D, 
contract. 

General Fields noted that this is essen- 
tially an R. and D. contract in the first phase 
in which AEC agrees to advance about $7.3 
million, As a result of the discussion at 
the meeting on February 17 about the dura- 
tion of this 2-year, first-phase contract it 
was recognized that should complications 
develop the Government might not want to 
continue to pursue this route. Therefore, 
additional contract clauses were suggested 
so as to give the Government a right of can- 
cellation at any time. In my opinion, this 
improves the contract, but it still does not 
overcome my doubts as to the need to move 
forward just at this time with an extremely 
complicated arrangement, 

3. This may lead to another scientific 
laboratory. 

The General Manager has observed that if 
it is desirable to accelerate the civilian power 
program, then this R. and D. contract is one 
method of moving ahead as a supplement to 
the work that is being performed in the 
Government laboratories. 

Dr. Libby recalled that when he was a 
member of the GAC there was a proposal 
from a private company to the Commission 
which involved some of the same elements 
as does this proposal; that GAC studied the 
matter; it was accepted by the AEC and this 
resulted in a scientific undertaking which 
has been large in terms of scope and cost. 
The current proposal, involving a possible 
$25 million in Government support, has the 
possibility of resulting in the same sort of 
scientific complex, and raises another doubt 
in my mind as to the wisdom of proceeding 
in this manner at this time. It would seem 
more preferable to me to wait until more 
information has been obtained from our Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. 

4. The contract is complicated. 

The contract seems unnecessarily compli- 
cated. It is, as General Fields indicated, 
basically an R. and D. contract. By dividing 
this effort into phase I and phase II, with 
no commitment to build a reactor until the 
end of phase I (during which $7.3 million 
of Government money would be expended), 
we have in my opinion complicated the mat- 
ter without really gaining any worthwhile 
objective. The proposal contemplates that 
the proposer, if he so elects, may terminate 
this contract, for any reason, and refund the 
$7.3 million expended during phase I. If, 
after the work is done, AEC decides the con- 
cept is not technically feasible, the con- 
tractor would not be required to refund the 
money. My colleagues believe that it is ad- 
vantageous to have the possibility of the 
Government being repaid the $7.3 million. 
I think the possibility is remote, and that 
repayment, even though proposed by the 
contractor, has complications in it that per- 
suade me that on this, and other grounds, 
we should not, at this time, proceed in this 
manner. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
March 26, 1958. 
Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
The Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. CAMPBELL: Under section 111-b 
of Public Law 85-156, the AEC Authorization 
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Act for fiscal year 1958, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, before entering into any ar- 
rangement, must submit the basis of the 
proposed arrangement to the joint commit- 
tee, and a period of 45 days shall elapse while 
Congress is in session, unless waived by the 
joint committee. 

On Saturday, March 22, 1958, the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislation of the Joint Committee 
held a hearing concerning the basis of pro- 
posed arrangement No. 58-111-6 (copy en- 
closed). Representatives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., and the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. testified during the hearing, and a copy 
of the transcript of the hearing has been 
delivered to staff members of the General 
Accounting Office. 

During the hearing certain questions were 
raised concerning the proposed arrangement, 

' including the following: 

In yiew of a lack of a definite obligation on 
the part of the proposers to construct and 
operate the reactor, is the proposed arrange- 
ment consistent with the program justifica- 
tion data submitted to the Joint Committee 
during the hearings on the authorization 
bill (P. L 85-156) last spring? 

Does the provision of payments retroactive 
to January 1, 1958, circumvent the intent 
of section 111-b of Public Law 85-156? 

Funds are requested at this time only for 
phase I of the proposed contract (1958-59, 
$7 million). Would the Commission be 
authorized to proceed with phase II of the 
contract without resubmitting the proposed 
arrangement to the Joint Committee and the 
Congress? 

The above questions are indicative of only 
some of the questions raised during the hea: - 
ing. It would be appreciated if you would 
review the transcript of the hearing and 
furnish an opinion as to the proposed ar- 
rangement, including an opinion as to the 
matters raised by the above questions. 

Your cooperation is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Legislation. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
March 28, 1958. 
Hon. Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: At the hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Legislation concerning the 
basis of the proposed arrangement between 
the Commission and the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., several questions were raised 
by the Committee and staff concerning 
whether the proposed arrangement was con- 
sistent with the Authorization Act from a 
legal and policy standpoint. A request was 
made by the subcommittee chairman to the 
Commission to provide its interpretation on 
these questions. It was also indicated dur- 

the hearing and subsequently to the 
Commission that the committee intended to 
réquest review of the arrangements by the 
Comptroller General. A copy of a letter 
dated March 26, 1958, from the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Legislation to the 
Comptroller General on these questions is 
attached. 

The substance of the questions raised by 
the subcommittee may be stated as follows: 

In view of a lack of a definite obligation 
on the part of the proposers to construct 
and operate the reactor, is the proposed ar- 
rangement consistent with the program jus- 
tification data submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee during the hearings on the authoriza- 
tion bill (Public Law 85-156) last spring? 

Does the provision of payments retroactive 
te January 1, 1958, circumvent the intent 
of section 111b of Public Law 85-156? 
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Funds are requested at this time only for 
phase I of the proposed contract (1958-59, 
$7 million). Would the Commission be au- 
thorized to proceed with phase II of the con- 
tract without resubmitting the proposed ar- 
rangement to the Joint Committee and the 
Congress under the 45-day provision? 

In addition other questions were raised 
during the hearing particularly as to the 
adequacy of the patent arrangements to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

From our analysis of the proposed basis 
of the arrangement in light of its legislative 
history and the legislative intent it would 
appear that the basis of the proposed ar- 
rangement is not properly before the Com- 
mittee for the 45-day period as contemplated 
by section 111b of the current authorization 
law, Public Law 85-162. In other words, it 
is our view that the basis of any arrange- 
ment the AEC submits must be consistent 
with the program justification data pre- 
sented during the past authorization hear- 
ings, and there are substantial doubts as to 
consistency of this particular arrangement. 

In view of the substantial legal and policy 
questions raised, it is our opinion that it 
would be desirable for the Commission to 
request that the project be specifically au- 
thorized as an amendment to Public Law 85- 
162 in the same manner as the Florida pro- 
posal. 

It would be appreciated if you would pro- 
vide us with a prompt reply to this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Legislation. 
Cart T. DURHAM, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
not opposed to private industry partici- 
pation in the atomic-power program. In 
fact, I believe that it should be encour- 
aged. But I believe that the arrange- 
ments proposed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission must be consistent with law, 
including authorization acts and appro- 
priation acts of the Congress. I believe 
that the proposed arrangement is not in 
accordance with such laws, and there- 
fore I am introducing a concurrent res- 
olution for the consideration of the 
Joint Committee and the Congress. 

I understand that the Commission is 
giving serious consideration to with- 
drawing the basis of the proposed ar- 
rangement, and submitting a new basis 
which will be consistent with the terms 
of the third round. It is expected that 
the Joint Committee will hold a hearing 
on this subject soon after the Congress 
reconvenes on April 14, 1958. However, 
I believe that the concurrent resolution 
should be before the Joint Committee 
and the Congress at the time that it re- 
convenes, and therefore I am submitting 
this concurrent resolution at this time. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT ENTITLED 
“ADMINISTERED PRICES—STEEL” 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 285), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on the Judiciary 4,000 
additional copies of Senate Report No. 1387, 
85th Congress, 2d session, entitled Admin- 
istered Prices—Steel.” 


April 1 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL HOSPI- 


TAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACT 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared concerning the bill 
may be printed in the Recor, together 
with the text of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3588) to amend title VI 
of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended, in order to make certain clinics 
in rural areas eligible for Federal aid to 
diagnostic or treatment centers, intro- 
duced by Mr. Payne (for himself and Mr. 
FLANDERS), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) of 
section 654 of title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof 
a semicolon and the following: “except that 
in any case where the Federal share of the 
cost of the center will not exceed $25,000 
and the center will serve a rural area having 
a population not in excess of 15,000, the ap- 
plication may be approved without regard 
to the foregoing limitations in this subsec- 
tion if the center will provide services other- 
wise unavailable in such area.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 
Payne is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


In 1946 Congress enacted a measure which 
since then has contributed immeasurably 
to the welfare of the Nation. This was the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
commonly known as the Hill-Burton Act, 
The purpose of this legislation was to meet 
the nationwide need for new hospitals and 
other health facilities by making it possible 
for the Federal Government to share with 
the States some of the financial burden for 
hospital construction programs. Since 1947 
almost $3 billion have been expended by 
both Federal and State Governments under 
the provisions of the Hill-Burton Act. Of 
that amount, the Federal Government’s 
share has been $933 million. In Maine alone 
$18,219,000 have been spent under the act 
with the Federal Government sharing over 
$7 million of that amount. 

Hill-Burton projects have included not 
only the construction of new hospitals or ad- 
ditions to existing ones, but also the con- 
struction of diagnostic centers, nursing 
homes, rehabilitation facilities, and state 
health laboratories. In Maine one of the 
many projects which could be cited was the 
$3,250,000 fund which was raised to finance 
a new addition to the Maine General Hos- 
pital (now the Maine Medical Center) in 
Portland. Hill-Burton money accounted for 
fifty percent of that fund. There is little 
doubt, therefore, that the Hill-Burton Act 
has played a vital role in helping States 
provide better health facilities for their ex- 
panding populations. Needless to say, how- 
ever, the job is far from done. 

A rather serious weakness has been de- 
tected in the Hill-Burton Act as it now 
stands. According to its provisions, Federal 
assistance to hospital construction can be 
given only if the facilities to be built are to 
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be administered by a public authority, such 
as a State, city, or town, or if the facilities 
to be built are to be owned and operated 
by a nonprofit private association or corpora- 
tion, such as a hospital. These restrictions 
have greatly hampered attempts to construct 
much needed diagnostic and treatment clin- 
ics in rural areas. The reasons for this are (1) 
rural communities are often at the full limit 
of their public debt ceilings and cannot ad- 
vance the money necessary for such clinics, 
and (2) private nonprofit associations and 
corporations are unwilling to accept complete 
ownership and operation of rural clinics, be- 
cause of the considerable financial and legal 
responsibilities this entails. The result, 
therefore, has been that rural inhabitants in 
great need of local health facilities and will- 
ing to share in the cost of construction have 
been unable to obtain sponsors. This, in 
turn, has precluded any possibility that rural 
communities might obtain Federal assistance 
under the Hill-Burton Act. 

In a very real sense, rural areas are being 
discriminated against under the existing pro- 
visions of the act. Urban communities 
essentially have been the only areas to profit 
from Hill-Burton money. Yet, studies have 
shown that a very great need exists for rural 
clinics. Not only would such facilities pro- 
vide diagnostic and treatment facilities near 
at hand to better serve the needs of rural 
inhabitants and prevent delays which are 
often costly, but they would also draw to 
rural communities young physicians who are 
now avoiding such areas because of the lack 
of modern facilities so necessary for the 
proper protection of health. 

It seems only fair and reasonable that 
people in rural areas—there are some 54 
million of them who live in towns of less than 
2,500—should be entitled to the same con- 
sideration for day-to-day medical care as are 
their contemporaries who live in urban areas, 
Furthermore, it is the established purpose of 
the Hill-Burton Act to provide medical facili- 
ties where they are most needed. It is the 
rural communities which are often without 
any such facilities whatsoever. It is these 
communities, therefore, which most need 
such services. As long as Hill-Burton funds 
do not reach them, the program is not accom- 
plishing its purpose. 

It is an established fact that somewhere 
between 85 and 90 percent of the medical 
problems arising in rural areas can be 
handled in a diagnostic treatment facility of 
the type envisioned by the bill I have intro- 
duced. At the present time a minor 
catastrophy, such as a fractured wrist, in a 
community of let us say 2,500 in Maine would 
require the physician to drive probably 25 
miles to the nearest hospital for the patient 
to be X-rayed and have the necessary anes- 
thetic before the doctor could reduce the 
fracture. The physician would then return 
to his hometown, and in all probability bring 
his patient with him. Im this little saga, 
the physician has spent at least 2 hours act- 
ing as a chauffeur and about 20 minutes 
being an M. D. Young physicians who have 
received today’s type of medical education 
are not interested in being three-quarters 
chauffeur and one-quarter doctor, and I think 
that none of us here today want or expect 
them to be. 

The basic purpose of the bill I am intro- 
ducing today is to provide day-to-day 
medical care for people in rural areas. To 
do this, we have to attract good, young, 
well-trained physicians to the area. In or- 
der to attract them, we must have a facility 
in which they can practice. By the time a 
doctor finishes his medical training, he is 
broke, his parents are broke, and his total 
assets are probably a new bride and a very 
old car. Is it any wonder that he is not 
interested in moving out into a community 
of 800 or 900 people and borrowing anywhere 
from $20,000 to $50,000 to set up a facility 
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in which he can practice when all of this 
is available to him in large cities without 
any investment on his part? I am not say- 
ing here that the rural facilities we build 
be free to the practicing physicians in those 
areas. Physicians will have to pay rental 
charges for their use. But at least, the 
facilities must be built and only Govern- 
ment assistance can cope with this initial 
investment. 

The bill I have introduced will amend the 
Hill-Burton Act and broaden its application 
in order that Federal funds might be used 
to assist rural communities to construct 
diagnostic and treatment clinics. The bill 
will do this by eliminating the present pro- 
vision that only public authorities or non- 
profit private associations or corporations 
which own and operate such clinics are to 
receive Hill-Burton funds. In other words, 
my bill would allow any private nonprofit as- 
sociation or corporation to obtain Hill-Burton 
funds on a matching basis without having 
to own outright or operate the facility to 
be constructed. The association might in- 
stead arrange only a contractual relation- 
ship with an existing nonprofit hospital. 

Naturally, there must be safeguards to 
such an accommodation. My bill includes 
these. It limits the amount of Federal 
assistance to $25,000, it specifies that only 
areas with populations not exceéding 15,000 
people are eligible for the aid, and it also 
specifies that such facilities are to be con- 
structed with Hill-Burton funds only if they 
will provide services not otherwise available 
in the area. 

These restrictions in the bill will eliminate 
the danger that corporate groups or em- 
ployee plans will monopolize funds for treat- 
ment centers, by limiting the grants to $25,- 
000 on a matching basis, and restricting the 
facility to a strictly rural area, and the re- 
strictions also eliminate the danger that the 
centers will duplicate and compete with 
existing facilities by restricting such facili- 
ties only to areas not otherwise provided 
with the type of services offered by such 
facilities. This bill would be administered 
under the regulations of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and in 
close cooperation with State medical groups, 
such as the Hill-Burton Advisory Commit- 
tees. All the safeguards, therefore, which 
are now part of the Hill-Burton Act would 
remain, 

This bill, if enacted, would greatly benefit 
the Nation by making it more possible for 
rural communities everywhere to acquire the 
health facilities which they badly need and 
are entitled to have. The greatest asset of 
any nation is good health. We must make 
certain that our health standards are con- 
stantly improved and that our citizens 
everywhere—in the cities and on the farms— 
are assured of modern facilities easily acces- 
sible to protect their health in line with the 
great advancements being made in medical 
research, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
lie on the table until noon tomorrow, to 
afford all interested Senators an oppor- 
tunity to cosponsor it. 

This is a matter I have discussed for 
the last month or so with the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] so he is 
fully aware of it. It is possible that 
much consideration will have to be given 
to this particular proposal. Therefore, 
I felt it desirable to introduce the bill at 
this time, so that it might be given con- 
sideration in the proper committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will lie on the table, as 
requested by the Senator from Maine. 
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AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3318) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed. 


— — — 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey (for himself, 
Mr. Javits, and Mr. Kuchl.) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 3497) to ex- 
pand the public facility loan program of 
the Community Facilities Administration 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


SALINE WATER DEMONSTRATION 
PLANTS — ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California 
(Mr. Kucuet] be added as cosponsors 
with me of Senate Joint Resolution 135, 
which provides for the construction by 
the Department of the Interior, of a full- 
scale demonstration plant for the pro- 
duction, from the sea or other saline 
waters, of water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, or other beneficial 
consumptive uses, 

Hearings were held on the joint res- 
olution on March 20 and 21 by the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The hearings developed the urgency of 
the need for expediting demonstrations 
of the most economical processes for de- 
salting sea water for the benefit of coastal 
cities where population and industry re- 
quirements for water are mushrooming. 
This is particularly true of southern Cali- 
fornia coastal cities. 

No less pressing are the needs for 
demonstrating the most economical 
means of treating brackish water in the 
Nation’s interior areas, for municipal, 
agricultural, and industrial uses. 

We were somewhat taken aback by the 
unwillingness of the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of the Budget to 
recognize the need for early solution of 
the problems involved in demonstrating 
the most economical methods of turning 
vast water resources to potable uses. 
However, we believe that, when the facts 
developed at the hearings are read and 
digested, delaying tactics will be obliter- 
ated, and greater support will come from 
all sources. 

We expect early consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 135 by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


-with a view to laying the problem before 


the Senate in the form of an amended 
resolution, 
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In order that the Senate may have a 
concise view of the Nation's water prob- 
lem, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks a tabulation prepared from of- 
ficial sources of past, present, and future 
water consumption in the several cate- 
gories of major uses. The tabulation was 
prepared by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, from a Department 
of Commerce report in 1956. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Daily average per capita 
United water use (gallons) 
piace 
popula- 
tion 


SBE 


8 
$ 
8 


esented in Depart- 
ment of Commerce Bulletin BSB-136 dated January 
1956. 


Norx.—Computed from data 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the names of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KUCHEL] will 
be added as cosponsors of the joint reso- 
lution, as requested by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “Public Health: A Cause 
m Common,” written by him, and published 
in Today magazine for April 1958. 


ROY H. GLOVER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
night a friend of many years’ standing, 
Roy H. Glover, chairman of the board 
of the Anaconda Co., passed to his re- 
ward. 

Roy Glover was born in Washington 
State, and was educated in Washington 
and in Oregon; he came to Montana as 
a young man, and made his mark in life 
in our State. Not only was he a son of 
Montana, but he was also closely identi- 
fied with the entire Northwest, and, for 
that matter, with the entire United 
States. 

He was a man who understood the 
responsibilities of big business and, at 
the same time, understood the other fel- 
low’s point of view. He thought of both 
his stockholders and his employees, but 
at the same time he thought little of 
himself. He believed in the cause of 
unionism, and during his career he en- 
deavored to iron out differences, reach 
equitable understandings, and bring 
about a better relationship between the 
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company he represented and the people 
it employed. 

His philosophy was well stated in a 
paragraph of the speech he delivered be- 
fore the 53d annual convention of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, in Denver, Colo., on 
March 12. In that speech he said: 

We, in Anaconda, believe in unionism. 
As a matter of fact, Butte, which is the 
birthplace of Anaconda, has always been a 
union town; and we would not have it 
otherwise. This long experience goes back 
even into the last century, with the prede- 
cessors of your union, and to a time when 
those who brought unionism into the steel 
industry and the automobile industry were 
not yet even little boys in knee breeches. 
Of course, we have had our trials and our 
tribulations and our problems which at 
times seemed insoluble. However, we have 
learned that so long as difficulties remain 
in the realm of problems, men of good will 
can find solutions. So long as we approach 
our problems from this standpoint, we have 
a good chance of preventing them from de- 
veloping into real troubles, 


The address which Roy Glover de- 
livered at the annual convention of the 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers was 
the address of an industrial and business 
statesman. He was aware of the facts 
of life as they are today, and his gaze 
was ever forward and ever beyond the 
present. He understood human nature 
and human beings, and I think that 
those who worked for him and with him 
understood the man that Roy Glover 
was. His friends will miss him because 
of his warm personality, his depth of 
human understanding, and his tolerance 
and appreciation of the views of others. 

Butte, Anaconda, Great Falls, Bonner, 
Missoula—all Montana and all the other 
States in which his company had mines, 
mills, smelters, and fabricating plants 
will miss him. His friends are legion; 
his good works will remain a monument 
to his life; and what he has done will 
be long remembered and not soon for- 
gotten. He was a good and a decent 
man. 

His counsel was sought by industry, 
government, and organized labor. He 
was honored by all men because of his 
humanitarianism, his unfailing courtesy, 
his kindness, his consideration, his un- 
derstanding. 

To his wife, Helen, in her hour of 
great sorrow, Mrs. Mansfield and I ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy. We know 
that Mrs. Glover contributed greatly to 
the success of her husband. We know 
that his passing will place a great bur- 
den on her. Words, Mr. President, are 
really useless to express one’s feelings 
at a time like this, but they are the only 
means we have at our command to mark 
the passing of a friend of many years, a 
man whom we admired greatly, a man 
whose memory we shall always cherish, 
and a man whose passing will leave a 
void hard to fill. May his soul rest in 
peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the address de- 
livered by Mr. Roy H. Glover before the 
53d Annual Convention of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers, in Denver, Colo., on March 
12, 1958, be incorporated at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANACONDA CHAIRMAN, Roy H. GLOVER, SPEAKS 
ON COPPER PROBLEMS AT MINE-MILL CON- 
VENTION 


Following is the text of the address deliy- 
ered by Roy H. Glover, chairman of the 
board of the Anaconda Co., before the 53d 
Convention of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers in Denver 
Wednesday morning: 

“It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege 
for me to appear before this convention with 
the opportunity to discuss the problems that 
we have in common and the future of the 
industry in which we are all so vitally in- 
terested. We all know that the mining, 
smelting, refining, and fabrication of non- 
ferrous metals production is fundamental 
and basic in our present-day way of life and 
civilization, and that no one is engaged in 
more important pursuits than we who are 
employed in this industry. It is for the 

of discussing this very important 
subject that I appear before you. 

“Although this is the first time that I 
have appeared on the platform at one of 
your conventions, I still feel perfectly at 
home. Years of association with members 
of this union, and countless days of meet- 
ings across the negotiating table with your 
Officers and negotiating committees, have 
developed acquaintanceships and deep and 
abiding friendships that I shall always cher- 
ish. 
“The first of these friendships to develop 
was with your esteemed president, John 
Clark. The beginning of our friendship 
must have been 35 years ago at Great Falls, 
Mont., where I was a s , young law- 
yer and John was employed at the Black 
Eagle reduction plant of the Anaconda Co. 
I recall that there was a special interest we 
had in common and in regard to which we 
never got tired of talking and exchanging 
information, and that was trout on 
those magnificent Montana trout streams. 
In this connection, I recall one time when 
John was called as a juryman on a case I 
was trying. The lawyer on the other side 
was examining the members of the jury as 
to their qualifications, including any pos- 
sible acquaintanceship with my client and 
also with me. He finally came to John, who 
stated he did not know the other lawyer's 
client and knew nothing about the case 
other than what he had heard in the court- 
room. The lawyer then asked him whether 
he was acquainted with me, to which John 
replied, “Yes; I know him.’ The lawyer then 
asked how well he knew me and John said, 
“Well, I see him occasionally fishing on a 
stream." The lawyer then said, ‘Oh, so you 
go fishing together, do you?’ to which John 
replied ‘No; we don’t. You see, he is a 
bait fisherman and I am a fly fisherman, so 
I wouldn't take him fishing with me.“ 
Actually, to my own personal knowledge, 
John was bragging a little bit because I 
have seen him go for grasshoppers when 
they wouldn’t take a dry fly. Also, I still 
insist that my fly fishing is almost as good 
as his. 

“Eventually John became secretary of the 
Great Falls Local, No. 16, and the Anaconda 
Co. became one of my clients. Thereafter 
we met officially in many matters and I 
gradually developed a feeling of respect and 
admiration for his integrity, his courage, 
and his high degree of intelligence that per- 
sists with me to this day. It was in this 
period of time, also, that I came to know 
Larry Mower, who had his training under 
John and who succeeded him as secretary 
of the Great Falls local, Larry has been a 
worthy successor. 

“And leaving my law practice in Great Falls 
and going to Butte, in charge of the com- 
pany’s legal department there, was not an 
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easy choice. However, we were in the mid- 
dle of the war and the change afforded an 
opportunity for even closer contact and 
work with your officers and committees. 
Those of you who were in official positions 
at that time will recall the protracted labor 
negotiations, invariably followed by hearings 
before the Nonferrous Metals Commission 
in Denver, frequently followed by factfind- 
ing committees and participation by the War 
Labor Board in Washington. There were 
also the labor-management committees 
which were finally terminated at the re- 
quest of the unions, based upon the wise 
decision that in such matters there could 
not successfully be a division of responsi- 
bility. 

“Te was my privilege to actively participate 
in all of these matters, as well as in all 
subsequent labor negotiations, to the time 
I left Montana, finally, in 1952. When I say 
that I am perfectly at home here, you can 
well understand from this background that 
my many friends here are those with whom 
it has been my privilege to negotiate and 
discuss mutual problems over a period of 
many, many years. 

“We, in Anaconda, believe in unionism. As 
a matter of fact, Butte, which is the birth- 
place of Anaconda, has always been a union 
town and we would not have it otherwise. 
This long experience goes back even into the 
last century, with the predecessors of your 
union, and to a time when those who 
brought unionism into the steel industry 
and the automobile industry were not yet 
even little boys in knee breeches. Of 
course, we have had our trials and our 
tribulations and our problems which at 
times seemed insoluble. However, we have 
learned that so long as difficulties remain in 
the realm of problems, men of good will can 
find solutions. As long as we approach our 
problems from this standpoint, we have a 
good chance of preventing them from de- 
veloping into real troubles. 

“I believe I should now turn more spe- 
cifically to the subject that your president 
suggested I discuss, the outlook for copper. 
Taking it from the standpoint of the long 
term, there is no question whatsoever, and 
on this basis I could say very quickly and 
without equivocation that the outlook is 
excellent. With the growing populations 
and industrialization of the entire world, 
there is no question that copper will be in 
the future, as it has been in the past, in ever 
increasing demand. Unfortunately for us 
who expend our labor and our capital in the 
industry, the intermediate situation requires 
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the consideration of many factors in order 
to arrive at a conclusion. This shorter range 
outlook is naturally tied with problems and 
these problems are in many instances in 
common with those of lead and zinc. 

“There are, however, some fundamental 
differences in the problems, such as, for in- 
stance, that lead and especially zinc are pro- 
duced in substantial quantities from literally 
hundreds of places in the world; whereas 
there are relatively few areas in which cop- 
per is found. 

“Also on the basis of present conditions in 
the industry, a 4 percent cutoff grade in the 
deep-vein copper mining makes it possible 
to barely break even at present prices; 
whereas in similar zinc mines in the United 
States, it isn't possible to break even with 
an 8 percent cutoff point, with zinc at the 
present level of around 10 cents per pound. 
This means the bypassing and thereby los- 
ing forever the grades of ore below the 4 per- 
cent and 8 percent, respectively, and frankly, 
this growing world, with its increasing de- 
mands, can ill afford such prodigality. 

“I am sure you would be interested in 
knowing the principal sources of copper that 
are used in the United States, and for this 
purpose I have chosen the year 1957, which 
figures are now available. Those sources 
and tonnage are as follows: 


“Principal copper sources for United States, 
1957 


In short tons 
Domestic: 
yo CU at A a EE 1, 116, 389 
ne Sas tl Ce 112, 060 
1, 228, 440 


3, 278 

Other western 202 
352, 250 

33, 759 

14, 765 

8, 571 
57,095 
— 32,600 
Total Free World production 3, 032, 531 
Iron Curtain countries (estimated) 500, 000 


“Next, I am sure that you would be inter- 
ested in knowing the disposition of this 
copper in the year 1957, and how it compared 
with the years 1956 and 1955. 

“The statistics in this regard are as follows: 


“Free World copper statistics— Total, Free World 


[Short tons} 
1955 1956 

Refined output 2, 728, 309 2, 987, 160 3, 032, 531 +1.5 
Delivered to fabricators. 2, 744, 391 2, 832, 978 2, 850, 064 +.6 
Refined stocks, ending 221, 331 354, 420 458, 340 +29.3 
Refined output 1, 467, 448 1, 580, 387 1, 616, 964 +2.3 
Delivered to fabricators__..........-...... 1, 446, 354 1, 465, 999 1, 277, 946 —12. 8 
61, 554 120, 645 181, 024 +50.0 
1, 260, 861 1, 406, 773 1, 418, 624 +.8 
1, 298, 037 1, 366, 979 1,575, 361 +15.2 
159, 777 233, 775 277,316 +18.6 
(= 

458, 340 

354, 420 


1958, delivered to fabricators. 
1957, delivered to fabricators 
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“Some very significant facts emerge from 
an analysis of the foregoing statistics. 
Among them is the tremendous increase in 
the European use of copper during the 
1955-57 period of 21.4 percent. You will note 
that 15.2 percent of this increase occurred in 
the 1956-57 period. Between 1955 and 1957 
this increase amounted to 277,324 tons, The 
1957 increase alone was 208,382 tons. This 
increased European demand could not have 
been met from current production except 
for the fact of the decline in deliveries to 
United States fabricators between 1956 and 
1957 of 188,053 tons. 

“In only two of the past 10 years have de- 
liveries to fabricators in the United States 
been as low as in 1957 and these were the 
years 1949 and 1954 which were followed 
each time by two abnormally high delivery 
years. This reduction in the United States 
has been accomplished, as it was in the 
other 2 years, by resort to inventories; 
but this time the available copper has gone 
to Europe to help fulfill the ever-increasing 
standard of living that is developing there. 
As a matter of fact, this European demand 
is becoming so insistent, that shortly after 
the first of the year we had placed all of our 
copper from our planned production for the 
year 1958, plus our 1957 carryover, for deliv- 
ery during 1958. Since then, the principal 
function of our sales organization has been 
to explain to our European customers and 
others who wish to become customers, why 
it is not possible for us to deliver to them 
additional 1958 copper. 

“The answer is, of course, simple. The 
present price does not justify the produc- 
tion of available higher cost copper. Make 
no mistake about it, however, a new middle 
class is arising in England and in Europe, 
which is demanding and obtaining in ever- 
increasing quantities those things which we 
have in such abundance in the United 
States and which contribute so greatly to 
our American way of life. Copper is an 
integral and indispensable part of many of 
these items and that is the cause for the 
tremendous increase in European demand. 

“I mentioned before that copper appears in 
a comparatively few places in the earth. 
There are three principal sources, the United 
States, standing first with an average of less 
than a 1 percent grade; Chile is second, 
with an average of 1.5 percent grade; Africa 
is third and their grade is substantially 
higher than either of the others. You will 
note that the United States with its less 
than 1 percent average grade stands third in 
the list in grade, yet it has the lowest cost 
as well as the highest cost copper in the 
world. It is not so difficult to understand 
why, with its deep vein properties, the 
United States could have the highest cost 
copper, but it is not so simple at first 
thought to realize that with our wage scales 
and low grades we could also have the low- 
est cost copper. The reasons are largely 
threefold: The proximity to markets, the 
availability of necessary supplies, and a high 
recovery of byproducts that constitute a 
credit to the copper cost. This latter is an 
extremely important factor. We will take 
as an example our open-pit mine at Chu- 
quicamata, Chile, in comparison with the 
lowest cost producer in the United States. 
Our Chilean mines are similarly equipped and 
have double the grade of ore of the United 
States mine. Our stripping ratio of waste 
to ore is about one-third, and our labor 
cost is largely the same. The natural con- 
clusion would be that we would produce 
copper in Chile for about one-half the cost 
of the United States property; but the 
fact is that their costs are higher than ours, 
This is because our property is located in 
an isolated area thousands of miles by rail 
and ocean freight from substantial mar- 
kets, and conversely every pound and ton 
of supplies we use must be trans 
hundreds of miles by rail if it is available 
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locally, and thousands of miles by ocean 
and by rail if it must be purchased abroad. 
And yet our property is located only 150 
miles from the seaport. The disadvantages 
of isolation are multiplied many times in 
the case of the African production and this 
isolation cannot even be overcome by their 
higher grades of the minable ore. Even 
with their higher grades, their costs are 
higher than those of the low-cost producers 
of the United States or the large producers 
of Chile. Additionally, they have a situa- 
tion of inefficiency of labor such as is not 
encountered in this hemisphere. 

“One of the extremely and probably most 
important things to me is the feeling that 
I have that I can come to your leadership 
with my problems as well as having you tell 
me yours. In this period of falling prices 
and declining business activity, it has been 
@ great comfort to know that we could sit 
down and discuss our difficulties as mutual 
problems. It is this sort of cooperation that 
makes it possible for us to confidently face 
together the problems of the future, and of 
course one of the greatest of these problems 
is and will continue to be various types of 
competition, especially in regard to manu- 
factured goods. 

“There is another matter of which I believe 
I should speak, for the reason that in my 
judgment it imposes a threat to the well- 
being of our entire country, and this is the 
so-called cost of living increases which have 
been put into effect in some industries in 
this country. This formula is one that had 
been tried for 30 years and then repudiated, 
in Australia, and one that feeds inflation 
more than any other single element. In 
recent years I have seen this same formula 
come to its pernicious height and final re- 
pudiation in Chile, where it was enacted 
into law by the Congress some 20 years ago 
under the name of “sueldo vital” or “vital 
salary.” Although the adjustment was 
made in that country only once each year, 
the impact from it really destroyed the 
economy of the country and it was finally 
repealed by the Congress in 1956. This 
seemingly innocent and benevolent sound- 
ing formula feeds on itself and is bound to 
have disastrous results in the economy of 
any country where it has universal applica- 
tion. It has the same progressive result as 
the compound interest table. Thus in the 
first 3 years of its application in Chile, the 
resultant increase was only 5.95 percent, at 
6 years 42.86 percent, at 10 years 250 percent, 
at 15 years 1,011.90 percent, while at the end 
of 20 years, the increase amounted to 
8,253.81 percent. 

“The steel, automobile and a few other in- 
dustries are now traveling this highway. 
The only reason the effect has not already 
been more violent in this country is that it 
has not had more universal application. 
The law was repealed by the Chilean Con- 
gress, and within a year and a half the rate 
at which the cost of living was increasing was 
reduced by 75 percent. 

“I cite the experience in Chile as the in- 
evitable inflationary results of such a policy 
as has been adopted through the efforts of 
the unions in certain industries. The most 
striking effect of inflation in one country is 
the resultant inability to compete success- 
fully with countries of more stable cur- 
rency. This was of course carried to its 
extreme in Germany following World War I 
and World War II, where total destruction 
of existing currencies was part of the ulti- 
mate remedy. So pronounced was the ef- 
fect, that today the enlightened labor lead- 
ership of West Germany inquires as to the 
inflationary effect of any move it may con- 
template before translating it into demands. 
The results of this enlightened policy are 
well known throughout the world in the 
tremendous job of rehabilitation that has 
been accomplished in the German economy. 
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“In our own industry, we are running into 
some serious problems in competition from 
abroad. In connection with our brass mills 
and their operations, we now have the expe- 
rience of meeting the competition of brass 
tubes from abroad, as an example, that are 
offered at 45 percent under our price, and 
yet our price carries with it a very minimum 
of profit. The percentage of the business 
of the brass mills taken over by foreign com- 
petition has increased from one-half of 1 
percent in 1952 to 6 percent in 1957, and the 
6 percent represents the most desirable and 
profitable part of the business. In other 
words, they leave the unprofitable items to us 
and take over the items where a decent 
margin of profit may be obtained. It was 
recently stated by the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association that the existing situa- 
tion had transformed 50 million pounds aver- 
age annual export of brass-mill products to 
net imports of about 90 million in 1957, or 
an overall loss of 140 million pounds, rep- 
resenting a year’s output of more than 2,000 
workers in United States industry. 

“In the electrical industry I know of one 
instance where a bid of $2,400,000 was made 
by an American firm on a high-pressure tur- 
bine, but the job was taken by a West Ger- 
man firm for $800,000, which was 33% per- 
cent of the American bid. This was a tailor- 
made job to exacting specifications, but 
nevertheless the difference in price was 
shocking. 

“A short time ago, I noticed the testimony 
of Mr. Colbert, the president of Chrysler 
Motor Co., before one of the committees of the 
Congress of the United States, to the effect 
that the Chrysler Co. had investigated the 
possibility of manufacturing a low cost, small 
car for competition with European cars of 
similar size and price range, and-had deter- 
mined that they could not be manufactured 
competitively in the United States. We all 
know that Ford and General Motors have 
both gone to Europe for such competitive 
production. At one time it was said freely 
in this country that the coal mining unions 
were the best friends the natural gas industry 
ever had. They have belatedly recognized the 
plight into which the coal industry has fallen, 
with its resultant unemployment and misery 
for thousands. From the looks of things as 
of now, it would seem that this saying might 
shortly be aptly applied to the United States 
automobile industry in relation to foreign 
automobile manufacturers. If the same phi- 
losophy and policy is then carried over into 
steel, as was the cost of living formula, then 
I suppose the thought would be that we, in 
the United States, could return to our agri- 
cultural pursuits and the furnishing of raw 
materials from our mines, mills and smelters 
to supply a completely industrialized Europe. 
This of course cannot and will not occur, but 
it is the inevitable trend of these wrong 
policies. We would get along all right with 
our mines and smelters, but it would be 
pretty tough on our fabricating operations. 

“Another difficult thing for us who are en- 
gaged in industry to stomach, is the sort of 
governmental effort that was disclosed by an 
article in the New York Times of February 16, 
in which it was reported that a branch of our 
Government had requested the Air Force to 
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been laudable as a fulfillment of promises 
made by the State Department in connection 
with the establishment of military bases in 
England, in connection with the NATO pro- 
gram, but it is pretty tough for American air- 
craft workmen whose unemployment insur- 
ance is running out, as well as American 
manufacturers whose plants are idle. 

“I am sure the question with which we are 
all most frequently met is, “When are things 
going to change?” To the man out of work 
this means, when will he again have a Job?— 
and to the man faced from day to day with 
ultimate executive responsibilities and prob- 
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lems it means that a wrong appraisal of the 
situation may have very serious repercus- 
sions to thousands of people. If I could give 
you a categorical answer to this question, I 
would probably be the most valuable person 
in the world today. Yet the man out of work 
and the executive, each has to make his best 
possible decision based upon the information 
available to him. It is because of the com- 
plexity of the problem that I have outlined 
for you a few of its many facets. There are 
some factors, however, which to me are very 
apparent. 

“In the first place, inventory liquidation in 
this country, which the United States De- 
partment of Commerce reports as having 
started with the last quarter of 1957, actually 
began in our industry a year earlier, in Sep- 
tember 1956, and continued throughout the 
entire year of 1957. This liquidation has 
been carried to the place that immediate 
delivery is now demanded of our fabricators 
on nearly all orders and, while numbers of 
orders have increased manifold over those 
received in days when our business was good, 
the quantities on each order are very much 
less. Actually, in some instances we have 
had to increase the number of order clerks 
to handle a much lower volume of business. 
Many of our very important customers now 
freely say that their inventories are on the 
tailgates of our trucks. 

“In the second place, if you add the amount 
of already announced reductions in 1958 
world production of around 275,000 tons to 
the beforementioned 188,053 tons of 1957 de- 
crease in deliveries to United States fabri- 
eators, which was largely accomplished 
through inventory liquidation, you arrive at 
a figure of 463,053 tons against year end 
world stocks of 458,340 tons. 

“Statistically, therefore, contrary to general 
impressions, our industry is not in a bad 
situation. Inventories of users have been 
liquidated to the place where any substan- 
tial reversal in the general trend of business 
should cause such a demand for our prod- 
ucts as to result in prices sufficient to again 
support higher cost properties that have 
been curtailed or closed, and the resumption 
of normal operations in our fabricating 
plants. When this reversal in general busi- 
ness trend will occur is therefore the only 
question. I notice that President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Meany agree in saying that 
it will be during the current month of 
March. I can only say that I most sincerely 
hope the end of the month will haye seen 
their predictions fulfilled and that the pre- 
carious balance will not then be upset in 
the following month by real troubles in the 
automobile industry. In my judgment, it is 
apprehension of this latter event that has 
really put the brakes on general business 
and caused intensive inventory liquidation 
in recent months. 

“Again may I express my pleasure at being 
with you and at the opportunity it has af- 
forded of again seeing, and visiting with, so 
many of my old friends. One of the very 
real penalties of living in New York is that 
it deprives me of the chance to sit down 
and take five and chew the rag and lift a 
few with the old gang, and I sure miss it. 
I hope you will forgive me for burdening you 
with my problems. My excuse is that I feel 
they are likewise your problems, and it really 
gives me a lift to be able to unburden my- 
self to you.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
our distinguished acting majority leader 
Mr. MansFretp] on the passing of a 
great American industrial leader. 

The sudden death of Roy H. Glover, 
chairman of the board of a great Ameri- 
can corporation, the Anaconda Co., comes 
as a serious shock to the people of Mon- 
tana and the Nation, Mr. Glover was 
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the directing force in one of the great 
mining corporations of the world, with 
wide-flung operations in the metal- 
mining industry in the United States 
and South America. He has been a 
great force in bringing about the high 
character of public relations now exist- 
ing in the metal-mining industry of 
Montana and other sections of the United 
States and South America. 

Because of the serious and depressing 
conditions now existing in the metal- 
mining industry, Mr. Glover had been un- 
der severe pressure and strain in en- 
deavoring to find correct solutions of the 
metal-mining problems of our country. 

He was a man of outstanding ability, 
and his grasp of the factors creating the 
present depression in the field of metal 
mining was recognized by all who knew 
him. He was giving constant attention 
to the serious problems affecting the in- 
dustry, which required him to be actively 
and constantly engaged in conferences 
and meetings, while seeking correct solu- 
tions of the problems of this great Amer- 
ican industry which is so important, not 
only to the economic welfare of the 
country, but to the national defense, as 
well. 

Roy Glover was a man of high integ- 
rity. He had a deep and abiding con- 
cern for the welfare of the mining indus- 
try and for the welfare of the people 
dependent upon that industry for their 
livelihood. 

During his years of association with 
the Anaconda Co., in Montana, Mr. Glov- 
er took an active part in civic affairs. 
His leadership was sought in many 
worthwhile community movements es- 
sential to the economic and social wel- 
fare of Montana. 

Mr. President, Montana has lost a 
great industrial leader. We who knew 
him so well, and who recognized his sin- 
cere and honest motives in all his activi- 
ties, will long mourn his passing. We 
extend our heartfelt sympathies to his 
grieving widow and family. 


RECOVERY PROGRAM FOR DOMES- 
TIC METAL MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 

Mr. President, my good friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], on March 11, 1958, 
addressed the convention of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers at Denver, Colo. The 
title of his speech was “Recovery Pro- 
gram for the Domestic Metal Mining 
Industry”—certainly an appropriate 
theme at this period of depression in our 
mining economy. 

If there is any Member of the Senate 
completely competent to discuss this 
subject it is Montana’s distinguished 
senior Senator, James E. Murray. In 
1901 he was a card-carrying member of 
the Butte Miners Union and subsequent- 
ly, through his entire political life, he 
has been mining’s great champion. I 
have associated myself with him as co- 
sponsor of many measures which, from 
time to time, he has devised to aid all 
segments of the mining industry. As 
chairman of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, Senator Mur- 
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ray has been in a peculiarly fine posi- 
tion to guide the Senate in its mining 
legislation. He has just completed a 
series of most comprehensive hearings 
to obtain a complete cross section of 
opinion from Government and industry 
designed to furnish the data and opin- 
ions from which to formulate the much- 
sought-after and long-delayed long- 
range mineral program which this 
country needs so much but which does 
not seem to be forthcoming from the 
present administration. 

Mr. President, Senator MURRAY’S ex- 
pert analysis of the predicament in 
which domestic mining finds itself 
should be brought to the attention of 
all Members of the Senate, the House, 
and the public. As he remarks, “the 
Congress cannot stand idly by and per- 
mit the domestic mining industry to be 
wrecked and destroyed without a fight 
for survival.” I ask unanimous consent 
that Senator Murray’s speech be printed 
in the Recorp, following the remarks 
made by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Montana earlier today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECOVERY PROGRAM FOR THE DOMESTIC METAL 
MINING INDUSTRY—ADDRESS OF UNITED 
STATES SENATOR JAMES E. Murray, DEMO- 
CRAT OF MONTANA, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
BEFORE THE 53D ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL 
& SMELTER WORKERS, DENVER, COLO., MARCH 
11, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, John Clark, my friend of 

many years, president of the International 

Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, other 

officials and members of the union, distin- 

guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is 

a real pleasure to be here in Denver as a 

guest of this great union of mine, mill, and 

smelter workers. 

If this convention were being held away 
back at the beginning of the century, I could 
qualify as an active member of the Butte 
Miners Union. In 1901 I was a card-carrying 
member of that union, employed at the 
Ticon mine, between the Bell and the Dia- 
mond. In those days I lived at a miners’ 
boarding house on Granite Street known as 
The Hazel, and daily carried my lunch 
bucket up Dublin Gulch to the Ticon mine 
on the top of Butte Hill, long known as the 
greatest mining camp on earth. 

I shall never forget those early days in 
Butte and the good friends I made and have 
kept among the miners of that area. I owe 
much of my success in life to that early start 
and the good friends I found when I was a 
mucker at the Ticon mine, 

I will not dwell at further length on the 
early and exciting days in the famous Butte 
mining camp. I wish to say, however, that 
after leaving my job at the Ticon and enter- 
ing the practice of law I always maintained 
friendly contact with the miners of Butte 
and have always had their full support in 
all of my political activities. I cooperated 
always with the miners union in all of its 
efforts to bring about better working con- 
ditions, health regulations, and the various 
other rights and benefits which the miners 
of Butte were entitled to in the hazardous 
work they were performing. 

But, my friends, I have been invited here 
today to discuss with you the serious prob- 
lems and conditions in the mining industry 
which confront us at this time. You, of 
course, are quite familiar with these condi- 
tions. I shall not, therefore, go over at 
length the statistics on surplus world pro- 
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duction of minerals, the pressure of low- 
priced imports, lowered consumption in our 
country, and the resulting widespread shut- 
downs, curtailments of the workweek, and 
consequent reduction in take-home pay. We 
all know that critical unemployment and 
general distress prevail today throughout the 
mining areas of the Nation. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the 
figures in detail. Lou know the reasons for 
our troubles. But you must be, as I am, 
confused about the administration's callous 
attitude toward these problems. 

I should not fail to mention here the 
splendid testimony your officers presented 
before the Senate Finance Committee, the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and the 
United States Tariff Commission in connec- 
tion with our efforts to obtain relief for the 
lead-zine industry. Their statements were 
recognized by Members of the House and 
Senate, and by all other interested parties, 
as the outstanding testimony presented at 
these various hearings. I am sure that at 
future hearings on copper legislation, your 
officers will again present the same character 
of able and convincing testimony that will 
be helpful to us in our efforts to secure 
favorable action. 

The worst and most widespread source of 
trouble confronting us is the drop in prices 
of lead, zinc, and copper, resulting from 
world overproduction, low-priced imports, 
and lack of adequate tariff protection. I 
have felt that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, properly amended so that do- 
mestic industry is adequately protected, can 
be of considerable advantage not alone to 
the mining industry but also to our overall 
industrial economy. I do not feel, however, 
that the act should be extended unless pro- 
vision is first made to insure the prosperity 
of our domestic mining industry, so that our 
miners can be put back to work on a full- 
time basis. 

Last year the lead and zinc industries got 
together and established an emergency com- 
mittee to press for relief. Several bills were 
introduced in the Congress, which I co- 
sponsored, to increase the import tax on 
these metals. The House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee held hearings on one of these bills, 
drafted by the administration. The Ways 
and Means Committee, which traditionally 
acts on such a measure before the Senate 
does, felt that administrative relief should 
first be sought from the Tariff Commission 
through the so-called escape clause pro- 
cedure of the Trade Agreements Act. 

As you know, this escape clause was built 
by the Congress into the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act as a device whereby a do- 
mestic industry injured by foreign imports 
could, if approved by the administration, es- 
cape from its troubles. Unfortunately, the 
present administration has used it as a 
means of escaping from its responsibilities. 

The Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee pre- 
sented its case November 19-26, 1957, after 
President Eisenhower urged the Commission 
to take quick action, but the Commission 
has not seen fit to be in a great hurry. After 
the Tariff Commission makes its recom- 
mendations to the President under the pro- 
visions of the escape clause, he still must 
approve or disapprove them. Even should 
the Commission make the maximum recom- 
mendations permissible under the escape 
clause and should the President approve, 
the relief still would not be enough to pull 
the lead-zinc industry out of its depression. 
Depending upon what relief is allowed, a 
new bill will haye to be introduced and new 
hearings scheduled. As the Congress 
progresses toward adjournment, every mo- 
ment is precious. If legislation supplement- 
ing the escape clause action, whatever it 
may be, is not passed at this session, the 
lead-zine industry and your union may suf- 
fer for nearly another year.. The matter is 
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largely in the hands of the administration. 
The President could, and should, have acted 
on his own volition many months ago, but 
he passed the buck, and is still escaping re- 
sponsibility. 

Copper is in a somewhat different situa- 
tion. As the copper excise tax has been 
suspended by law for some years, and still 
is, the escape clause route cannot be relied 
upon by the copper producing industry. The 
present law provides that if copper drops 
below 24 cents a pound then a tariff of 2 
cents pèr pound shall be applied. This 24 
cents per pound figure is called the peril 
point for copper. Inasmuch as this 24- 
cent figure was established in 1932, it is 
absurdly low when judged by today’s 
economic standards—just as is the 2 cents 
per pound tariff rate which was cut from 
4 cents by Presidential action in 1956. 

Today a peril point of 30 cents and res- 
toration of the excise tax to 4 cents is ab- 
solutely imperative. Bills to effect this nec- 
essary change have been introduced by my- 
self and others both in the House and the 
Senate. No hearings yet have been scheduled 
by the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee, the 
committees which must consider these bills. 

Last year Secretary of the Interior Seaton 
sent to the Congress his long-awaited and 
greatly desired long-range minerals program. 
It was presented in two bills; one of which 
was the lead-zinc import tax bill I just 
mentioned. This bill, being a tax measure, 
does not come within the jurisdiction of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, of 
which I am chairman. The other bill, which 
I also cosponsored, and which was assigned 
to my committee, was in two parts. Title I 
of the bill merely extends the work the De- 
fense Minerals Exploration Administration 
now is doing, but by no stretch of the 
imagination could it be of any immediate 
help in the present economic crisis. 

Title II of the bill sets up incentive pay- 
ments—just other language meaning sub- 
sidy payments—for beryl, chromite and 
columbite-tantalite. The Senate Interior 
Committee held hearings on this bill, S. 
2375 (85th Cong., lst sess.), in July and 
August of 1957. The testimony of the indus- 
try witnesses was that title II does not in- 
clude many important minerals, nor is the 
subsidy sufficient on those it does cover to 
do any good. As one witness remarked, “the 
bill is designed to allow the strategic mineral 
mining business to die peacefully.” 

I have called for new hearings beginning 
March 24, at which time Secretary Seaton 
will have a chance to make new proposals 
for a genuine long-range program. The 
Senate Interlor Committee has not reported 
S. 2375 because in the form proposed by the 
administration it is useless and, should the 
committee on its own volition write a bill 
which would really help the industry, it 
stands a very good chance of being dis- 
approved by the administration. However, 
if the administration does not come up with 
a satisfactory answer, it is incumbent upon 
the Congress to do so and take a chance 
on & veto. 

The Congress cannot stand idly by and 
permit the domestic mining industry to be 
wrecked and destroyed without a fight for 
survival. 

I would also like to point out that there 
is a crying need for further research in re- 
spect to the problem of silicosis. As all of 
us know, in the Butte area the mining cor- 
porations operating there have made a very 
splendid effort to overcome this scourge. Of 
course, we must not be content with the 
progress so far made; we must continue our 
efforts until the problem is completely 
solved. The Government has the duty to 
those who mine to do everything possible to 
eliminate this scourge that has affected so 
many American miners, 
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And while I am speaking of the situation 
in my home community of Butte I wish to 
call attention to the fact that I am very 
pleased to note the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion prevailing between the union and man- 
agement of our important mining industry. 
This is the way it should be. Working to- 
gether, both the industry and the work- 
ers will profit. I wish to commend Mr. Roy 
Glover, the able and public-spirited execu- 
tive of the Anaconda Co., for his fine con- 
tribution to good working conditions in the 
mining industry. 

To sum up the main stream of this dis- 
cussion, we face this situation: 

1. A lead-zine price improvement depend- 
ent upon administration action plus legis- 
lative action. 

2. A copper price upon which the miners 
could depend for full employment, depend- 
ent upon legislative action to increase the 
peril point and the excise tax which may 
not win Presidential approval even when 
passed by Congress. 

3. To date a weak administrative approach 
to curing the ills of certain of the strategic 
and critical mineral producers. 

The direct subsidy approach has long been 
considered by some people to be the cheap- 
est and most satisfactory cure for the trou- 
bles of domestic mining, but opposition by 
the administration and certain industry 
groups to a general subsidy program based 
upon the old premium price plan makes 
it improbable that such legislation could be 
passed. A good deal of thought is being 
given to an import quota formula which 
would encompass the entire domestic min- 
eral industry. Very probably there would be 
a great deal of resistance to such an ap- 
proach, but it is not an impossible thought. 
Tariffs or excise taxes are feasible only for 
some minerals. The Congress is looking for 
an overall plan which will be acceptable 
to industry, the unions, and the administra- 
tion. Until such a formula is worked out, 
it appears that piecemeal legislation is the 
order of the day. 

The immediate situation is anything but 
rosy—the recession shows no signs of com- 
ing to a halt. I know the members of this 
union will get behind the measures which 
stand a chance of giving protection to cop- 
per, lead, and zinc at this session of the 
Congress, and that you also will consider 
sympathetically whatever legislation the 
Senate Interior Committee devises to aid the 
other segments of the domestic mining in- 
dustry. 

You all know there are certain areas 
where, either because of exhaustion of ore 
bodies, reduction in grade, such as we find 
in many areas, or other economic conditions, 
unemployment in mining is chronic. I would 
be remiss if I did not point out that your 
union should consider studying the possibil- 
ities of bringing in new industries in such 
areas to diversify job opportunities. 

Abundant, low-cost electric power is the 
key to further expansion and diversification 
of industry in the West. We have made 
great progress under the program of Fed- 
eral multipurpose projects which began back 
in the thirties and continued until the 
present administration came into office 5 
years ago. We must continue to work for 
the full development of our great river sys- 
tems. And we must see to it that the peo- 
ple receive their full share of the resulting 
benefits, through low-cost electric power, 
reclamation, effective flood control, improved 
navigation, and adequate recreation facili- 
ties. 

The Democratic leadership in Congress has 
put forward a number of proposals to check 
the recession and put the unemployed back 
to work. We are calling for an extension of 
the period of unemployment insurance, a 
speedup of public works projects that have 
already been approved and merely await 
funds for construction, and new projects 
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that can be provided quickly, so as to em- 
ploy the greatest number of men possible, 
without delay. 

I am also for a program of exempting tax- 
payers who earn less than $5,000 a year 
from the payment of income taxes. At least, 
they should have an exemption of $1,000. 

You can rest assured that I am going to 
fight for every single measure to put work- 
ers back on the job. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to 
renew here my many contacts with old-time 
friends in the mining industry, and with 
all my friends throughout this broad land 
of ours who are connected with mining, 
smelting, milling, and the other associated 
facilities in which your membership earns 
its daily bread. 

You may be sure that I will continue in 
the future, as in the past, to work for the 
best interests of the mining fraternity, and 
the workers in every facet of this very im- 
portant American industry. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in the 
2d session of the 84th Congress I in- 
troduced a joint resolution to create a 
Joint Committee on Scientific Research, 

At that time it was my conviction 
that we in Congress needed such a joint 
committee to keep us advised of all sci- 
entific developments and to keep us ad- 
vised of the needs of our scientists and 
educators in their determination to give 
us world leadership in science and tech- 
nology. It was my belief that we could 
legislate wisely in these fields only if we 
had all the facts. 

Mr. President, 2 years have passed 
since I first introduced this resolution. 
The things which have come to pass dur- 
ing these 2 years have convinced me that 
I acted wisely in sponsoring this joint 
resolution. I firmly believe that if we 
had created a Joint Committee on Scien- 
tific Research 2 years ago we would not 
have been taken by surprise by the 
Soviet’s scientific advances. Further- 
more, Mr. President, it may well be that 
this country’s present scientific crash 
program to surpass the Russians would 
not have been necessary. 

Although my original joint resolution 
had 16 cosponsors, it died with the end 
of the 84th Congress. Therefore, I in- 
troduced it again last year during the 
Ist session of this 85th Congress. 

We are now in the fourth month of 
this second session, and there still has 
been no action on my resolution, 

Let us profit by experience. 

A Joint Committee on Scientific Re- 
search is imperative if we in Congress 
are going to be properly informed so 
that we can effectively assist our scien- 
tists and educators in this struggle for 
survival. 

Just as the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has so effectively kept Congress 
advised on all matters pertaining to 
atomic energy, we need a joint commit- 
tee to keep us well informed in all other 
scientific and technological areas. 

Just as President Eisenhower saw fit, 
in April of 1956, to create a National 
Committee for the Development of Scien- 
tists and Engineers to keep the adminis- 
trative branch of our Government fully 
advised of our manpower needs in those 
areas, we in Congress need a joint com- 
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mittee to provide us with similar ‘facts 
and statistics. f 

As I stated when I first introduced my 
resolution, a Joint Committee for Scien- 
tific Research would have the following 
purposes: i 

First. To help the Congress obtain 
current information on and have a con- 
tinuous study of all aspects of this coun- 
try’s scientific development. 

Second. To advise the Congress as to 
what areas of science and technology 
now have the most serious shortage of 
scientists and engineers. 

Third. To advise the Congress as to 
possible legislative means of eliminating 
such shortages. 

Fourth. To advise the Congress as to 
possible legislative means of assisting our 
scientists and educators in their de- 
termination to give the United States 
superiority in science and industry. 

Mr. President, every new scientific de- 
velopment makes the proposed joint 
committee more necessary. Only a well- 
informed Congress can be an effective 
Congress, I respectfully urge the lead- 
ership on both sides of the aisle and all 
my colleagues to effect early and favor- 
able action on this resolution. 


GENERAL ELECTION IN CANADA 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I was very much interested to read the 
report in. this morning’s newspapers 
about the outcome of the general elec- 
tion in Canada yesterday. I was pleased 
to see that the voters gave a strong 
working majority to their government. 
I think it is important and desirable 
nowadays that a governing party have a 
working majority to carry out its pro- 
grams. Today the problems which face 
government are so large and have such 
broad international implications in many 
cases that it is very difficult to try to 
attack these problems without such a 
clear working majority. 

I congratulate Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker on his party’s election victory 
yesterday, and I wish him every success 
in the months ahead with the heavy bur- 
dens which he will be carrying. I am 
sure that the many Massachusetts citi- 
zens of Canadian descent will look to 
evengreater understanding and coopera- 
tion between our countries on the prob- 
lems which affect us both. I have espe- 
cially in mind the fishing and paper in- 
dustries in my own State. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEV- 
ENTH ANNIVERSARY OF INDE- 
PENDENCE OF MODERN GREECE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last 
week marked the 137th anniversary 
of the establishment of the independence 
of modern Greece. I should like to join 
the many Americans of Greek descent 
who mark this anniversary with the 
folk of their homeland. 

The debt of the Free World to the 
Greeks is a large one. Every schoolboy, 
in beginning his study of government, 
reads of the first flourishings of de- 
mocracy some 3,000 years ago in the 
Greek city states. Standard textbooks 
in the classrooms of all free nations are 
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those by Aristotle, Plato, and the other 
Greek philosophers, 

Though the democratic systems 
which resulted from their teachings 
floundered and fell under the yoke of 
tyranny, the truths laid out by these 
early thinkers are bulwarks of today’s 
democracies. 

Though the long history of Greece 
reminds us of the indomitable spirit 
of independence of her people, Greeks 
lived as slaves for centuries under the 
iron rule of the Roman Empire and of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Modern Greece was born 137 years 
ago—on March 25, 1821, when the 
Greeks declared their independence of 
the Ottomans. Greek democracy was 
won only after 8 years of bloody warfare, 
and countless Greeks have died since 
that date to protect their dearly. won 
liberty. 

No free man can forget the dauntless 
resistance of the Greek guerrilla forces 
to the Nazi invaders during World War 
II. And every free man today is in- 
spired by proud defiance of this geo- 
graphically small nation to the ever- 
ominous threat of aggression from the 
Soviet Union. 

Since 1952, Mr. President, Greece and 
her neighbor, Turkey, have been valued 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

I express the hope of many Americans, 
Mr. President, that our bonds of friend- 
ship with Greece will be ever strength- 
ened, and that Greeks and their sons 
and daughters the world over will con- 
tinue to celebrate Greek Independence 
Day in freedom and in peace, 


PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY AND SUC- 
CESSION—STATEMENT BY MI- 
CHAEL A. MUSMANNO, PENNSYL- 
VANIA SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in his recent appearance be- 
fore the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, Justice Mi- 
chael A. Musmanno, of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, made a valuable con- 
tribution to the discussion of presiden- 
tial succession. 

Justice Musmanno is a distinguished 
and learned jurist. He is highly re- 
garded by the bench, the bar, and the 
general public, not only for his eminent 
legal attainments, but also for his 
patriotic service in the Army in World 
War I and the Navy in World War II. 
He is the author of numerous books on 
military and legal subjects which have 
attracted national and international at- 
tention. 

Mr. President, the suggestions ad- 
vanced by Justice Musmanno on presi- 
dential succession and a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. which 
he submitted to the subcommittee are 
worthy of careful consideration in our 
study of this important problem. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
Justice Musmanno’s statement and his 
proposed amendment be printed in the 
body of the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and proposed amendment were or- 
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dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO BEFORE THE 
JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE oN CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY AND SUCCESSION 


Every 4 years the people of the United 
States elect a President and a Vice President. 
The Vice President must answer to precisely 
the same qualifications required of the Pres- 
ident. But once the Vice President takes 
office, he becomes a stranger to the Presi- 
dent’s office for which he is fully qualified, 
while the back of the man who is President 
sags under the weight of the burdens in- 
creasingly piled upon it. No one with the 
meagerest cognizance of public affairs can 
fail to see that it is physically impossible for 
any one man to discharge all the duties 
which now devolve upon the President of the 
United States in response to the dictates of 
the Constitution and because of the imperi- 
ous demands of daily recurring national 
crises. 

Since the government must, of course, con- 
tinue to function, regardless of limitations 
of flesh and bone, the President is compelled 
to turn to some one or more other persons 
to discharge executive powers and duties, 
lest government collapse. Thus, the Presi- 
dent depends on an Assistant to the Prési- 
dent, sometimes referred to as the “Assist- 
ant President,” an office which does not 
exist in the Constitution. It may fairly be 
assumed, without intending any disrespect, 
that, in loyally and conscientiously assist- 
ing the President, the “Assistant President” 
does some things which constitutionally 
must be done by the President himself. I 
make no observation on how he does these 
things. He probably does them well, but 
he has no authority to do them at all. Not 
only does he have no authority to exercise 
presidential power but the people have never 
passed on his qualifications to do what the 
President alone is supposed to do. 

In the meantime, a man who has the con- 
stitutional and occupational fitness for the 
President, which fitness has been considered 
and approved by the people, stands by idly 
and impotently, Is it not the acme of ab- 
surdity that the Vice President, with all his 
proved capacity to assist the President, must 
employ all his time as a timekeeper of de- 
bates in a legislative body of which he is 
not a member and where he can neither 
speak nor vote (except in a tie, a rarity so 
exceptional as practically to be nonexistent) ? 
And is it not even more absurd that when 
that legislative body adjourns, the Vice Presi- 
dent has no duties at all, except to keep 
healthy so as to take over in the event the 
President dies or resigns, the latter of which 
no President has ever done yet? 

In no other sphere of activity—military, 
civil, commercial, industrial or fraternal is a 
substitute chief officer held in idleness until 
the moment he is to become chief himself. 
The vice commander of an army, division, or 
regiment has duties which are indispensable 
to the success of the military enterprise. He 
gives continuous and unceasing assistance to 
his superior and is so intimately associated 
with what his chief is doing that in the event 
of an emergency he assumes command with- 
out a break in the continuity of operation. 
The executive officer of a ship has duties of an 
extremely important character, aside from 
taking over the command of the vessel in the 
event the command devolves upon him. The 
vice president of an industrial corporation 
is not kept hidden away from the office and 
the plants of the company until he is sum- 
moned to head the business of which he has 
been kept in complete ignorance. He works 
by the side of the president of the railroad or 
steel company or the automobile firm at all 
times, and he is qualified at every and any 
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moment to undertake with up-to-date com- 
petence the responsibilities of the president, 
should it become necessary to do so. 

President Eisenhower is the only President 
who, while not utilizing the capacities of the 
Vice President to discharge Presidential func- 
tions (since he may not do so constitution- 
ally), has at least allowed the Vice President 
to be kept minutely and intimately informed 
on the problems confronting the White 
House, and, therefore, the people of the 
United States. It is nothing short of shock- 
ing to learn from former President Truman’s 
Memoirsethat before he became President he 
was denied even the slightest knowledge on 
the atom bomb. It was not until the day 
after he had been sworn in as President and 
had had his first Cabinet meeting that he 
learned of the most destructive weapon in 
the world and learned further that he was 
the person who was to decide if and when to 
use it. 

Under the amendment which I offer, Con- 
gress will supply the machinery to deter- 
mine whether the President at any given 
moment is physically capable of standing 
on the bridge and giving the orders which 
will carry the vessel of the well-being of the 
American people through the storm which 
may threaten our security and even survival. 
If, because of illness, the President lacks the 
strength and keenness of perception needed 
to guide the ship through heavy seas and 
foul weather, a suitable commission will so 
declare, and direct the Vice President to take 
the helm. We could be confronted with 
such a situation tomorrow, a year, or a 
decade from now. And no one realizes that 
possibility more than President Eisenhower. 
He has expresesd himself emphatically on 
the subject. 

Several plans have already been discussed 
in this connection, but I am constrained to 
say, with all respect and courtesy to the au- 
thors of the various plans, that in my opin- 
ion they are not feasible either because 
they lack working practicality or because 
they encounter constitutional barriers. 
Thus, one plan recommends that the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet decide if and when the Pres- 
ident should resign if disabled. Since the 
Cabinet is made up entirely of Presidential 
appointees, one cannot dismiss the thought 
that their judgment and decision could well 
be infiuenced by personal considerations. 

Another plan proposes that Congress en- 
act legislation which would permit the Vice 
President himself to decide when he should 
assume the President's Office. This plan, I 
respectfully submit, is unworthy of consid- 
eration. No person should have it in his 
own exclusive power to elevate himself to 
a higher office in a representative republic. 
A Vice President who would crown himself 
in such a fashion would quickly find the 
crown tarnishing under the people’s ap- 
praisement of an act which could be inter- 
preted as selfish, egotistic, and unworthily 
ambitious. Moreover, there have not becn 

examples in our history where the 
President and Vice President were of di- 
vergent political views even though belong- 
ing to the same political party, and there 
have been painful occasions where the Chief 
Executive and the Vice President were per- 
sonally hostile to each other. 

One suggested bill provides that a com- 
mission representing the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment determine Presidential inability. 
While such legislation might meet consti- 
tutional requirements, it still would not 
satisfy, because two-thirds of the commis- 
sion would be made up of persons not 
elected by the people and, to that extent, 
the plan would deny the people an author- 
itative voice in the selection of their Presi- 
dent. Another serious objection to this 
plan is that, since the Supreme Court might 
be called upon to evaluate its constitution- 
ality, the Chief Justice and the senior As- 
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sociate Justice, who are declared to be mem- 
bers of the commission, would be disqualified 
from considering the case, thereby depriv- 
ing the country of a full judicial review at 
the time it would be most needed. The 
Chief Justice has already informed Con- 
gress that the entire membership of the 
Supreme Court is opposed to such a plan. 
Of course, the Court’s wishes should be 
respected. 

Still another plan declares that the Presi- 
dent should voluntarily resign if disabled, 
and if he refuses to resign, impeachment 
proceedings may be initiated to compel him 
to do so. This would be a most sorry solu- 
tion of the problem. It would make of a 
President's unfortunate illness the matter 
of a “state trial,” with all the agonies which 
go with it, not only to the principals in- 
volved, but to the Nation itself. 

The only logical governmental body to 
decide Presidential inability is Congress, 
which is responsible directly to the people. 
Under the constitutional amendment I pro- 
pose, Congress would, as I have stated, pro- 
vide the machinery for determining Presiden- 
tial inability. I am sure that Congress can 
and will work out a suitable plan to meet 
every contingency. I personally would rec- 
ommend that Congress enact a law resolving 
the Judiciary Committees of the Senate and 
House into a permanent Presidential Inabil- 
ity Commission. The membership of such 
a commission would be large enough and 
representative enough to speak for all 
parties, all geographical sections of the 
country, and all current points of view. At 
the same time it would be small enough to 
meet and act quickly. The chairmen of 
the committees would be empowered to call 
a joint meeting of the committees at any 
time, whether Congress be or be not in 
session. The chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee would preside over the 
Commission. This Commission, made up, as 
it would be, of persons elected by the peo- 
ple and commanding the respect of the en- 
tire country, would be entrusted with the 
delicate and grave task of determining 
whether a President, because of inability to 
discharge his powers and duties, should be 
displaced by the Vice President. In the 
event the Commission found the President 
unable to attend to the responsibilities of 
the Presidential Office, the Vice President 
would become President for the period of 
the President's disability. When the Presi- 
dent recovered his health or in any way 
overcame his inability to act, the Commis- 
sion would restore him to office and the ele- 
vated Vice President would revert back to 
his original office. A two-thirds vote of the 
Commission would be required to declare 
the President unable to discharge the pow- 
ers and duties of his office, and a similar 
vote would be needed to restore him to of- 
fice, once the disability ceased. 

Circumstances could combine to prevent 
the President from fulfilling the duties of 
his office for reasons other than ill health. 
Now that our Presidents fiy long distances 
over oceans, deserts, and mountains a 
President's plane could be lost, so that days, 
even weeks, could pass with no news as to 
whether he had survived. A President could 
conceivably become captive of circum- 
stances or hostile forces. These things 
could happen when momentous questions 
are demanding immediate answers. In such 
situations where the President would be un- 
able to perform his duties, even though pre- 
sumably healthy, the Commission would be 
empowered to direct the Vice President to 
become President until the President’s in- 
ability would have been removed. 

But even more important than the matter 
of succession to the Presidency is the need 
to ease the burdens of the President to the 
end that there will be less chance of his be- 
coming physically incapacitated while in 
office. No President can possibly do all the 
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things which the Constitution of 1787 re- 
quires of him in the setting of 1958. He 
cannot sign all the documents he is sup- 
posed to sign, he cannot read all the reports 
submitted to him to read, he cannot prepare 
all the reports he is required to make, he 
cannot meet and talk to all the people which 
in the full discharge of his functions it 
would be expected he should meet. He can- 
not handle all the details of recommenda- 
tions for legislation, he cannot go into the 
minutiae of the entire Military Establish- 
ment; he cannot supervise the whole diplo- 
matic corps. He cannot review all the 
criminal convictions under Federal statutes 
to determine whether he should exercise the 
Presidential pardoning power. 

The President of 1958 must attend to 
matters which could not even have been 
imagined in George Washington’s and John 
Adam’s days. The President of today is 
studying problems provoked by sputnik, he 
must be schooled in missiles, satellites, and 
rockets, he must confer with scientists, he 
must consider a revamping of our educa- 
tional system with emphasis on the science 
of survival. He must study the globe and 
concern himself with what is happening in 
all the European countries, in the Middle 
East, Far East, Africa, and wherever else the 
Soviet threat of world domination rears its 
python head to strike at our lifelines. He 
must study the budget and the tax rate. 
He must worry over charts depicting trends 
in our national economy, he must keep his 
finger on the pulse of NATO and our ever- 
growing number of alliances. He must pre- 
side over Cabinet meetings. He must ap- 
point judges and promote Army and Navy 
personnel. He must consider foreign aid 
and reciprocal trade agreements. He must 
ponder questions involving enforcement of 
court decrees and the possibility of calling 
out the National Guard in domestic turbu- 
lences. As head of a political party he must 
meet with party leaders and map out politi- 
cal policy and program in various parts of 
the Nation. Ever since Suez, scarcely a day 
has passed that some crisis has not snarled 
the President’s desk. He must watch the 
United Nations on its ever-revolving carousel 
of international alinements and realine- 
ments. There are national security meet- 
ings to attend and advise. There is royalty 
to receive and entertain. He must give 
news conferences where he is placed under 
cross-examination which requires him to 
answer questions and elucidate on every 
phase of our complex Government, compli- 
cated foreign affairs, and technological ad- 
vances in aircraft, satellites, and intercon- 
tinental missiles. He must appear on tele- 
vision where he must be reassuring to a Na- 
tion of eager people seeking light and guid- 
ance, and in preparing for the performance 
he must keep in mind the triple role of a 
wise statesman, a spiritual counselor, and a 
charming actor. 

While the President is doing all these 
things, necessarily breaking many of the rules 
of good health in exerting himself beyond the 
suburbs of endurance, the Vice President 
stands by like a man at the edge of a frozen 
lake with a rope in his hand which he is for- 
bidden to throw to the skater who has broken 
through the ice. Under the plan I recom- 
mend the Vice President not only throws the 
rope but he hastens to the rescue in a durable 
launch which will take aboard all other na- 
tional safeguards struggling in the cold wa- 
ters of indecision and delay. 

If this constitutional amendment is adopt- 
ed Congress would of course provide for a 
separate establishment for the Vice Presi- 
dent. He would have his own staff and he 
would have his own mansion. Naturally he 
would no longer preside over the Senate 
where he is at present a robot who makes no 
decisions and a metronome which controls 
no tempo or rhythm. I provide that the 
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president pro tempore. The Vice President 
would thus dedicate all his time to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, to which he 
belongs and of which he is an inalienable 
integral part. 

Foreseeing possible criticisms that this 
plan might somehow reduce the supreme 
power of the President and his responsibility 
to the Nation, let me say at once that while 
the Vice President would work closely with 
the President, exercising such Presidential 
powers as are delegated to him, he would al- 
ways be subordinate to the President. There 
is no possibility whatsoever that by adding 
dignity and authority to the Vice President's 
Office, this would effect a lessening of ac- 
countability in the Office of the Chief Execu- 
tive. National responsibility must always re- 
main in one person, the President, and by al- 
lowing him to decide which powers he will 
delegate for long or short periods, our Gov- 
ernment will have, as it must have, executive 
leadership in a single man. He will be the 
leader of our Nation. His task will always be 
the dedicated one of guiding the destinies of 
the American people ever toward the fulfill- 
ment of the ideals of the founders of our 
Republic and the dreams, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of the American people. 

In view of the fact that President Eisen- 
hower has now suffered three serious ill- 
nesses while in the White House, it has been 
suggested that if he should again be in- 
capacitated, he should resign and make 
RICHARD Nixon Acting President until such 
time as the President should feel he had 
fully recovered from his illness. This plan 
was suggested at the time President Gar- 
field lay prostrate from an assassin’s bullet. 
Garfield’s friends and supporters, however, 
refused to make the recommendation because 
they feared that once Chester Arthur as- 
sumed the President's office he would be 
installed permanently, and Garfield, if he 
should recover, could never again regain 
office, except, of course, in a succeeding na- 
tional election. The same situation pre- 
vailed during the period of President Wilson's 
illness. 

As of the present moment the President 
could not even constitutionally delegate his 
power to sign important documents in the 
event some accident disabled his writing 
hand. When President Eisenhower under- 
went surgery at the Walter Reed Hospital for 
ileitis, he was under anesthesia, according to 
a signed article in the Washington Post Feb- 
ruary 2, for 4 hours. It is frightening to 
contemplate that if during this period the 
United States had suffered an atomic or mis- 
sile attack, there would have been no Com- 
mander in Chief to coordinate defense, 
counterattack, and civilian evacuation. He 
did ready United States defense forces for 
emergency before taking the anesthesia. In 
these days that large areas of the country 
could be wiped off the face of the earth in a 
matter of hours, even minutes, it is not nec- 

to point out how vital it is that we 
have at all times a Commander in Chief ready 
to respond to any emergency. Under the 
plan I recommend, the President, before 
entering the hospital would only need to 
delegate his full powers to the Vice President 
for the period of the operation, and the whole 
country could be assured that in the event 
of an attack, we would not find our great 
engine of defense immobilized because of the 
lack of an engineer to pull the levers. 

Where the Vice President becomes Presi- 
dent because of the death, resignation, or 
removal of the President, or where the Presi- 
dent's illness is ascertained to be one which 
will endure for some 6 months or more, the 
Vice President, who will have become Presi- 
dent, will himself need assistance, even as 
the President needed it. It must be kept in 
mind that in 3 instances the Vice Presi- 
dent succeeded to the Presidency only 1 


-Lincoln’s second term; 
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month after the President had begun his 
term of office. President Tyler served 3 years 
and 11 months of Harrison’s term; Andrew 
Johnson served 3 years and 11 months of 
Truman served 
3 years and 11 months of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s fourth term. In the other four cases 
where Vice Presidents became President, 
their incumbencies were not of short dura- 
tion. Chester A. Arthur served out 3 years 
and 6 months of Garfleld’s term; Theodore 
Roosevelt served out 3 years and 6 months 
of McKinley’s second term. Fillmore and 
Coolidge served, respectively, 2 years and 8 
months and 2 years and 7 months of their 
predecessors’ terms. 

Because of the possibility, as exemplified 
by the above historical facts, that a Vice 
President may become President for prac- 
tically the entire term of the deceased or 
removed President, I have introduced in my 
plan something entirely new in our govern- 
mental scheme. If, for the purpose of con- 
serving the President’s health and allowing 
him to concentrate on the immediate mo- 
mentous problems of his office, he needs a 
Vice President who will take over some of 
the burdens of the President's office, it 
naturally follows that when the Vice Presi- 
dent assumes the office of the President in 
his own name, he will need, as the Presi- 
dent needed, a Vice President to assist him. 
I have thus provided that when the Vice 
President becomes President, Congress shall 
elect a second Vice President who shall per- 
form all the powers and duties of the Vice 
President during the time the Vice Presi- 
dent holds the office of President. The 
second Vice President will be chosen from 
not less than three persons qualified under 
the Constitution for the Presidency and 
recommended by the national committee of 
the political party of which the President 
is a member. If the Vice President assumes 
the office of President only temporarily and 
the President resumes his office, the original 
Vice President reverts back to his Vice 
President’s status and the office of the spe- 
cially chosen second Vice President, if it 
has been created, shall cease to exist. 

Congress will undoubtedly provide for 
other features in the implementation of 
this constitutional amendment. We can 
entertain the hope that even after setting 
up machinery for presidential succession 
based on a President's inability to perform 
his duties, the Nation will never have to 
witness a transfer of the Presidents’ office 
in the midocean of crises, domestic or for- 
eign. But, so long as human flesh remains 
something less formidable than stone and 
steel, this possibility always hovers within 
the realm of potential reality and the time 
to take aboard an additional pilot is not 
when the ship is headed for annihilating 
rocks, but before the perilous passage is 
begun. 

In any event there can be no question 
that the President’s burdens have pyramided 
until no human Atlas can carry them with- 
out hazarding his health and the welfare of 
the Nation. In these crucial days, and 
more crucial days to come, we can take no 
chance on a presidential stumble which 
could conceivably send our well-being secu- 
rity, and even survival over the abyss of 
ruin. 

We do not need, nor do we want, in the 
White House a Hercules of muscles and 
brawn but we do want and can have a 
President who will exercise at all times the 
genius of leadership, the courage of initia- 
tive, and the dynamic drive of concentrated 
effort, but we must supply him with an 
armored knight who will hold off and strike 
down the ever-pressing foes of distraction, 
detail, and delay, while the President leads 
us on to ever-greater heights of peace, secu- 
rity, prosperity, and human happiness, 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


COURT JUSTICE MICHAEL A, MUSMANNO 


SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America who may delegate, in writing, such 
powers and duties as in his discretion he 
shall deem appropriate, to the Vice President 
whose exercise of such delegated powers and 
duties shall have the same legal effect as if 
performed by the President. 

Src. 2. In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or of his death, resignation, 
or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office of President, the Vice 
President shall become President. 

When the Vice President thereupon be- 
comes President for an interval in excess of 
6 months, Congress shall determine whether 
or not a Second Vice President shall be elect- 
ed to perform all the powers and duties of the 
Vice President for the period the Vice Presi- 
dent shall be President. The Second Vice 
President shall be elected by Congress from 
not less than three persons duly qualified 
under the Constitution and recommended for 
election by the national committee of the 
political party of which the President is a 
member, 

Src. 3 In the event the President is un- 
able to discharge the powers and duties of 
the office of President for any reason, the 
Vice President shall become President and 
continue in said office until the President 
whom he has replaced is able to perform the 
powers and duties of President. Thereupon, 
the Vice President shall resume the powers 
and duties of the office of Vice President and 
the office of Second Vice President shall 
cease to exist. 

Congress shall by legislation provide the 
manner of determining the inability of the 
President, for any reason, to discharge the 
powers and duties of the office of President 
and when such inability has ended. 

Sec. 4. The Vice President shall not be 
President of the Senate or preside over that 
body as heretofore. 

Sec. 5. The President of the Senate shall 
be chosen by the Senate from their body and 
he will not, because of such presidency be 
relieved of any of his duties or deprived of 
any of his authority as Senator. When par- 
ticipating in debate, he will relinquish the 
chair to the President pro tempore who will 
also be chosen by the Senate from their 
body. The President may, at his pleasure, 
authorize any Member of the Senate tempo- 
rarily to preside in his stead. 

Sec. 6 Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. 7. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of the several States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within 7 years from the date 
of the submission thereof to the States by 
the Congress. 

Sec. 8. This article shall take effect imme- 
diately after ratification by the requisite 
number of States after submission thereof. 


A STRONG LEADER IN THE SENATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, in my home State of 
Wisconsin, recently carried an editorial 
tribute to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], our ma- 
jority leader. This newspaper is known 
throughout the country for the inde- 
pendence and excellence of its editorial 
comments. In fact, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal has consistently been on the list of 
the 10 greatest newspapers in America. 
A principal reason for its distinction is 
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that there is no newspaper in the coun- 
try which exhibits greater ability and 
intelligence in its editorial comments. 
For these reasons, commendation of the 
majority leader by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal is of great significance. 

Mr. President, the Milwaukee Journal 
states in part: 

The United States is getting little leader- 
ship from the White House. Fortunately, 
Congress is trying to fill the vacuum. 
Guiding the effort is LINDON B. JOHNSON, 
remarkable Democratic leader in the Senate 
* * + The driving Texan has given Congress 
direction and a sense of urgency. 


The editorial concludes with the cen- 
tral reason for the enormous contribu- 
tion the majority leader is making to our 
country when it says: 

He thinks the best way he can serve his 
country is as a responsible leader of the 
Democratic Party in the Senate. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STRONG LEADER IN THE SENATE 


The United States is getting little leader- 

ship from the White House. Fortunately, 

is trying to fill the vacuum. Guid- 

ing the effort is LYNDON B. JOHNSON, remark- 
able Democratic leader in the Senate. 

High praise for JOHNSON is heard on every 
side in Washington these days. 

The driving Texan has given Congress 
direction and a sense of urgency. Time mag- 
azine explains how he has put Congress at 
work on military organization, outer space 
problems and a great range of antirecession 
legislation. It speaks bitterly of “slow mo- 
tion at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue.” 

What is back of Jounson’s power? Wide 
knowledge, parliamentary skill and hard 
work—of course. But there is more, as Wil- 
Mam S. White explains in Harper’s. 

“He is on occasion extraordinarily thought- 
ful of his colleagues, with the little and 
publicly unnoticed actions of kindness that 
all men value,” writes White. “He is free of 
pettiness and has very little vindictiveness in 
his nature. On certain issues, foreign and 
military affairs especially, he is most totally 
unpartisan and highly responsible. He is 
at once sentimental and distinctly clear 
eyed. 

President Eisenhower is becoming a path- 
etic figure. Some Democrats would like to 
make him the target of campaign attacks. 
JoHNSON opposes this. He believes that such 

attacks will damage the Presidency, 
lessen confidence in Government, divide the 
country and hinder efforts to solve our press- 
ing problems. This stand antagonizes par- 
tisan Democrats, but greatly enhances JoHN- 
son’s reputation for responsibility among his 
fellow Senators. 

Two evidences of the great Senate respect 
and admiration for the leader are at hand. 
Recently, by a 93 to 1 vote, the Senate passed 
the Johnson resolution calling on the ad- 
ministration to accelerate public works pro- 
grams for which funds are appropriated. 
About the same time, Senator MARGARET 
Cuase SMITH, Republican, of Maine, listed 
JOHNSON as a “Living Profile in Courage.” 
He is, she said, "the most energetic and active 
Member of the Senate in spite of the fact 
that he is a heart patient.” 

There is much speculation about Jonn- 
son’s ambitions and future. He denies as- 
pirations to be President. He dispassionately 
lists. his handicaps: A heart attack, a south- 
erner, a Texan, and a man (unjustly, he in- 
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sists) accused of being conservative and an 
opponent of civil rights. He says that a 
man seeking a Presidential nomination must 
actively pursue it and says he isn’t (he rejects 
scores of speech opportunities every month). 
Finally, he explains, sometimes with deep 
emotion, that he thinks the best way he can 
serve his country is as a responsible leader 
of the Democratic Party in the Senate. 


AUTO, STEEL RECESSIONS DEEPEN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
report in this morning’s newspapers that 
for the first time in 9 years steel opera- 
tions in this country will sink below 
50 percent of capacity. This drop in 
production in the Free World bastion of 
economic strength at a time when we 
are engaged in a struggle with the So- 
viet Union for freedom and survival it- 
self is tragic news. It seems to me that 
this fact by itself should put our Gov- 
ernment on notice that the action al- 
ready started by Congress to stem this 
recession must continue and must be 
stepped up. 

Mr. President, I also call attention to 
the fact that the financial sections of 
this morning’s papers report that auto 
manufacturers in Detroit are sched- 
uling a reduction in passenger car pro- 
duction between April 1 and July 1 
sharply below the low production of the 
first quarter, and a huge one-fourth be- 
low the production of the second quarter 
of 1957. 

Mr. President, reports from American 
steel companies and American automo- 
bile companies mean unemployment. is 
very likely to continue, and perhaps 
even inerease, during the coming 3 
months at least. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New York 
Times of this morning be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks at this 
point, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUTO, STEEL RECESSIONS DEEPEN—DROP IN 
CAR OUTPUT SCHEDULED FOR THE SECOND 
QUARTER 
Derrorr, March 13.—The automakers are 

scheduling production at 1,130,000 passenger 

cars for the second quarter of 1958. They 
built about 1,244,000 in tħe January-March 
quarter. In the second quarter of 1957, as- 

semblies numbered 1,580,835. 

Last week the industry built 94,382 cars, 
against 80,480 the preceding week and 130,- 
233 in the like 1957 week. 

Each of the Big Three producers, the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., and Chry- 
sler Corp., shared in last week’s modest up- 
turn. 

GM built 45,028 cars, against 44,123 the 
preceding week and 58,188 in the like 1957 
week, Its output so far this year totals 685,- 
972 cars, against 831,810 in the like 1957 
period. 

Ford assembled 29,880 cars last week, 
against 18,964 the preceding week and 41,000 
in the 1957 week. So far this year, Ford has 
made 334,195 cars, against 544,828. 

Chrysler output last week was 15,250 ears, 
against 13,214 the preceding week and 26,- 
969 in the 1957 week. To date this year, 
= has made 156,649 cars, against 370,- 


The American Motors Corp, built 2,960 
Ramblers last week, against 2,706 the pre- 
ceding week and 2,355 in the like 1957 week. 


* 
April 1 
The only producer running ahead of last 
year’s volume, it has built 40,538 cars so far 
this year. In the like period of 1957 it made 
24,702 cars. 

The. Studebaker-Packard Corp. built 60 
Packards and 1,240 Studebakers last week, 
against 89 and 1,384, respectively, the pre- 
ceding week and 284 and 1,437 in the like 
1957 week. Output so far in 1958 comes to 
1,078 Packards and 8,214 Studebakers, com- 
pared with 3,901 and 15,312. 

Chevrolet made 27,700 cars last week while 
Ford division was assembling 25,150. In the 
preceding week Chevrolet made 24,9387 to 
Ford's 18,964. In the like 1957 week the 


count was Chevrolet, 29,183; Ford, 32,630. 
To date this year Chevrolet has built 389,480 
cars to Ford's 285,636. At this point last year 
ken count was Chevrolet, 403,952; Ford, 428,- 

Automotive News’ tabulation of car out- 
put follows: 


Total, General 
Motors 


17, 921 15,789} 222, 672 275,766 


Total cars-trucks, 


United States . 112, 303) 96, 260 1, 449, 318/2, 066, 363 
Total cars-trucks, 
Canada. 126, 366 


tates and Can- 


120, 818/104, 840) 1, 545, 923/2, 192, 729 


1 Includes Continental, 

Includes Nash-Hudson, 

Automobile News says Chevrolet built 6,200 
trucks last week, against 5,962 the preceding 
week; Dodge, 1,100, against 587; Ford 4,500, 
against 3,724; GMC 1,500, against 1,415; In- 
ternational 1,805, against 2,054; Studebaker 
160, against 160; Willys 1,712, against 1,059. 
Mitt OprraTions Dur To REACH a 9-YEAR 

Low THIS WEEK 


Steel production this week is expected to 
fall to the lowest level in almost 9 years, ex- 
cept for strikes and holiday periods. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute es- 
timated yesterday that output would amount 
to 1,298,000 tons of ingots and steel for cast- 
ings, which would be the lowest. for a normal 
week since July 1949. That represents 48.09 
percent of capacity. Production last week 
‘was 1,366,000 tons, or 50.6 percent of capacity. 
As of January 1, 1958, the steel industry had 
a capacity to produce 140,742,570 net tons a 
year. 

Production last week had been forecast at 
1,363,000 tons. 

In the preceding week 1,417,000 net tons of 
raw steel were made, representing operations 
of 52.5 percent of capacity. A month ago 
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the mills turned out 1,425,000 tons of steel, 
running at 52.8 percent of capacity. Last 
year at this time the figure was 2,319,000 tons. 
Based on a smaller capacity, that was 90.6 
percent of capacity. 

For the first quarter of this year steel 
production is estimated at 18,800,000 tons, or 
54.2 percent of capacity. In March it came 
to 6,200,000 tons; in February, 5,788,000; and 
in January, 6,753,902. This has been the 
smallest production for any quarter since 
the second period of 1952, when the total was 
17,837,571 tons. 

First-quarter output last year was 31,585,- 
042 tons. In 1956 it amounted to 31,872,014. 
The 1955 level was 27,316,424 tons. Of course, 
capacity has steadily expanded over the 
years. 

Despite a dip of about 2 percent in steel 
production last year, the industry ended with 
record sales and earnings. 

Profits, according to Steel magazine, came 
to some $1,180,000,000, or more than 5 per- 
cent above the $1,120,000,000 in 1956. Sales 
rose $517,000,000 to $14,900,000,000. Profits 
rose to about 7.37 cents of each dollar of 
sales in 1957, compared with 7.28 cents the 
year before. 

In the wake of lower industry operations, 
steel-scrap prices have declined for 3 straight 
weeks. Last week the price a gross ton for 
the prime grade was at $34.50, down more 
than $1.80 from the composite price for the 
previous week. 

Here are the latest weekly figures: 


Per- | Produc- | Index 
cent tion 

capac- | (net tons) | on 
ity 1947-49 


ERRRS 
ten 


1 Estimated. Based on smaller 1957 capacity. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, no 
man in public life is a more eloquent or 
more effective friend of conservation 
than the great senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. In the March issue 
of Social Action, a publication of the 
Council for Christian Social Action of 
the United Church of Christ, there is an 
article by the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon entitled “Develop Our Natural 
Resources.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the brilliant plea for Govern- 
ment action to meet our great responsi- 
bilities for the -development of our 
natural resources be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEVELOP OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 
(By Senator Warne Morse, of Oregon, and a 
member of the Westmoreland Congrega- 

tional Church, Washington, D. C.) 

For the past several years, too many people 
complacently have assumed that no matter 
how we ignore or mishandle basic national 
policy, issues will come right in the end. 
That dangerous misconception permitted 
great public issues—which are really moral 
issues—to be decided by the indifference of 
the majority and the active self-seeking of 


small groups with large financial stakes in 
the outcome. 
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Moral issues cannot be left undecided; the 
very failure to inquire and choose rationally 
between alternatives is a form of decision. 


WASTE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Our Nation has been ignoring the wise use 
of the natural resources with which God has 
endowed us. We do so at our peril; we do so 
at the peril of posterity. Man cannot create 
resources. He can protect or develop them or 
he can waste and despoil them. Unfortu- 
nately, there is more waste than conservation. 

It is a fact of nature that misuse of one 
resource is only the beginning of a chain 
reaction of damage. Upstream pollution by 
human and chemical waste, for example, can 
render water downstream unfit for human 
consumption and industrial use, contami- 
nate and destroy commercial and sports fish 
runs, and prevent safe bathing and boating. 
All of these unfortunate results of pollution 
occur on the Potomac, which could and 
should be among the most beautiful and 
useful rivers in America. 

Conversely, multiple benefits result from 
wise use and development of resources. The 
classical example is forestation. Adequate 
tree cover prevents erosion, captures and 
conserves water, evens stream flow thereby 
reducing flooding, and generally improves the 
utility of water. 


SCARCITY OF WATER 


Water is getting scarce, not merely in the 
traditionally arid areas. Our most thickly 
settled regions are facing water shortages. 
At the same time many are subject to re- 
current floods. 

Population growth and concentration, new 
industrial uses, and more extensive irriga- 
tion are key factors in the creation of ever 
greater requirements for water. One shower 
bath can use up six to fourteen gallons of hot 
water alone—depending on one’s habits. In 
an average industrial community the per 
capita use of water runs between 100 and 
200 gallons a day. A single fire hose has a 
minimum requirement of 250 gallons a min- 
ute. Suburban Westchester in New York 
now uses 77 million gallons of water a day 
compared with 47 million gallons in 1943. 
The Great Plains drought has been a national 
tragedy. In Texas alone 244 counties out of a 
total of 254 counties were declared drought 
disaster areas last year. 

Our sources of water are not keeping pace 
with our anticipated needs. Moreover, water 
for low cost electric power is a renewable 
resource whereas oil, coal, and atomic ma- 
terial are not. As we fail to harness water for 
all the economic power possible, we fail to 
use water wisely. 


NEEDED: MULTIPURPOSE CONSERVATION 
PROJECTS 

Hydroelectric power is one of the chief 
benefits of dams and water conservation 
projects, Such projects make financially fea- 
sible the flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and recreation facilities associated with mul- 
tipurpose dams. Without electric power, the 
flood control and irrigation features of the 
historic Grand Coulee project would not be 
possible. 

Yet our precious natural resources remain 
underdeveloped. For example, a high Federal 
dam at Hells Canyon would provide four 
times the water storage, twice the power at 
less than half the cost of the small dam plan 
of the Idaho Power Co. In addition, a dam 
at Hells Canyon would aid irrigation and 
create a recreational wonderland. The Hells 
Canyon dam has been opposed by the narrow 
self-interest of a monopoly private utility 
and its political allies. Many people have 
been misled by slogans like “creeping 
socialism.” 


Yet low-cost Hells Canyon power would 
mean new private industry, new private jobs, 
and more tax revenue to all forms of Gov- 
ernment than the high cost, scarce power 
which would result from the company 
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scheme. Low-cost power would make pos- 
sible a whole new low-cost fertilizer industry 
which would aid farmers throughout the 
West and Midwest. 

A similar struggle is being waged con- 
cerning the Paradise Dam site in Montana. 
A proposed multipurpose Federal dam built 
taere would fully develop the potential of 
a great dam site with some 4 million acre 
feet of water storage and 1 million kilowatt 
capacity. The alternative proposed is for a 
small dam, built on a private partnership 
basis, with no usable water storage and only 
120,000 kilowatt capacity. Multipurpose 
comprehensive planning and development 
are a necessity in the great Columbia and 
Missouri Basins, where floods and power 
shortages occur within months of each other. 
Other areas, such as New England, also stand 
in need of coordinated developments to meet 
the water shortage, for flood control, for 
lower cost power and, even possibly, for irri- 
gation. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It seems clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility and that it alone 
can provide the unifying factor. This 
doesn't mean doing the whole job, but it 
does mean the main job of executing ade- 
quate plans and coordinating them. This 
means, as in the TVA and the Columbia 
River system, the operating control of the 
key multipurpose dams in the systems. 
Such a plan is quite compatible with small 
private or local projects which do not con- 
fiict with the basic system. 

In a short time the United States of 
America will have a population of 200 mil- 
lion. The material needs—the resource 
needs—of so large a population will be 
enormous. The need for water, electric 
energy, and freedom from floods in more 
densely settled areas will be vast. 

Upon how we plan today, upon how we 
conserve today, will depend the future of 
our Nation. 


DAIRY PROCESSORS WILL PROFIT 
FROM BENSON’S BLOW TO DAIRY 
FARMERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is a day that will be burned painfully 
into the memories of millions of hard- 
working, poorly rewarded dairy-farm 
families. 

These are people who have given 
much to their country, and who have 
often enjoyed too little return, either 
in worldly goods or in recognition. Ac- 
cording to the latest reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, dairy farmers 
in my State were averaging returns of 
only 43 cents an hour for their labor. 

Our farmers are the most efficient in 
the world. They have given us the best 
food for the smallest share of our total 
consumption budget of any people on 
earth. They have increased their effi- 
ciency faster by far than has any other 
group in our economy. They are law- 
abiding, independent, sturdy citizens. 

Their reward from their Government 
is delivered in full today—a crushing, 
drastic, unfair slash in income. 

Mr. President, I have received a peti- 
tion from Mr. Milo Singler, of Shiocton, 
Wis., signed by 4,200 dairy farmers, ap- 
pealing to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to listen to reason and justice, and to 
reestablish price supports at levels ex- 
isting before the cut which he has or- 
dered in the prices of dairy commodities, 
until a new, workable, permanent dairy 
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program can be formulated and put into 
force. 

I hope that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, will heed 
the appeal of these Wisconsin farmers 
when I present their petition to him, 
as they have requested that I do. 

I fear that Mr. Benson’s policies help 
not those who milk the cows, but, in- 
stead, those who milk the farmers. 

It is the dairy processing and market- 
ing corporations, Mr. President, which 
will profit from Mr. Benson’s action— 
just as it was those corporations which 
profited from Mr. Benson’s previous cuts 
in farmers’ prices and incomes. That 
which was taken away from the farm- 
ers has been given to giant corporations. 

I have looked up the figures with re- 
spect to the gain in profits enjoyed by 
the big dairy corporations in the first 4 
years under Mr. Benson's policies of 
weakening the farmers’ position in the 
marketplace. The figures are simply 
shocking, Mr. President. 
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At the very time when dairy farmers 
were sacrificing income, and consum- 
ers were gaining no advantage from 
the lower prices paid to the farmers, 
the Nation’s largest dairy manufactur- 
ing and marketing corporation boosted 
its profits after taxes by a staggering 50 
percent. 

The processors whose interests Mr. 
Benson serves are not satisfied with a 
50-percent jump in their already high 
profits in only 4 years’ time. They want 
more. Such will be the result, Mr. Pres- 
ident, of the cut in dairy price supports 
if Congress fails to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of Senate Joint Resolution 
162. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a table showing the swollen 
profits enjoyed by the two leading dairy 
corporations in the 4 years 1952-56. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Borden Co. and the National Dairy Products Corp. Selected financial data, 1952-56 
{Dollar figures in thousands] 


Total assets — 
Volume of sales 
Net profits before taxes. 
Net profits before taxes as percent of net 
Net profits after taxes 
Net profits after taxes as percent of net worth 
The Borden Co.: 
Net wort! 


„ESES e peis 
£8528 8888832 


20. 95 


„EEES E 


22 
855 
88 


Source: Moody's Industrial Manual, 1957. Moody's Investors Service, New York. 


VISIT TO SENATE OF MEMBERS OF 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


Mr. HAYDEN escorted into the Sen- 
ate Chamber several members of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Chile, who took 
the seats on the floor of the Senate as- 
signed to them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate of the United States is singularly 
honored this morning by a visit of col- 
leagues and fellow parliamentarians 
from the sister Republic of Chile. 

We know something about Chile be- 
cause of its great history, because of the 
eminent men it has produced through 
the decades, and because it is a land of 
variety. From the desert in the north 
to the vale of Chile in the center, down 
to the Antarctic regions, it furnishes 
contrasts of which few other countries 
in the world can boast. 

We are delighted and happy these col- 
leagues of ours are here to sit with us 
today, and, on behalf of the Senate, I 
‘welcome them all, 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the fact that among 
the distinguished visitors in the delega- 
gation from the Republic of Chile are 
the following members of the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies: 

The Honorable Hector Correa Lete- 
lier, president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, member of the Conservative Party. 


The Honorable Jorge Errazuriz Echen- 
ique, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and chairman of its Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, member of the Liberal 
Party. 

The Honorable Orlando Sandoval Var- 
gas, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, member of the Radical Party. 

The Honorable Jose Musalem Saffla, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
member of the Christian Democrat 
Party. 

The Honorable Luis Valdes Larrana, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of its Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
member of the United Conservative 
Party. 

The Honorable Guillermo Donoso 
Vergara, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, member of the Liberal Party. 

We are delighted to have you with us, 
gentlemen. We hope that as a result 
of your visit and the trip you will take 
throughout our country the relations be- 
tween Chile and the United States will 
become even closer and our mutual re- 


Applause, Senators rising.] 

. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the distinguished act- 
ing majority leader in extending to the 
legislative delegation from the Republic 
of Chile a welcome to this Chamber. 
We are always delighted to have mem- 
bers of parliamentary bodies come to 
visit with us. 
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We feel we have a particularly close 
relationship with the country repre- 
sented by the delegation today. We 
want them to know that our welcome 
knows no partisan bounds, and we hope 
over the years the friendship between 
our two countries will steadily increase, 
to our mutual advantage. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I feel I 
can join with the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from California in wel- 
coming the delegation of members of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Chile. Ihave a 
particular feeling for and a close affilia- 
tion with Chilean history. 

I can tell my good friends from Chile 
that I am a great follower of Andres 
Bello and also a follower of San Martin. 
I have also been interested in Sarmiento. 
To me, San Martin and Sarmiento really 
stand for the freedom of Chile and of 
Latin America, 

As a descendant of the same race, with 
the same national origin as you good 
folk, I welcome you on behalf of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I desire to join the leaders of both 
parties and the senior Senator from New 
Mexico in welcoming the distinguished 
Officials and visitors from our sister Re- 
public of Chile. 

As a boy in my home State of Texas, 
I was intrigued by the Chilean flag, with 
its lone star, which reminded all of us 
of our home. 

We are happy to know that the first 
State the distinguished visitors from 
Chile will visit when they leave Washing- 
ton will be the State of Texas. 

During World War II a nephew of 
mine was stationed on submarine patrol 
in southern waters and received many 
hospitalities and courtesies from the 
citizens of the southernmost city of the 
world, Punta Arenas, Chile. The people 
were generous enough to take him on 
mountain lion or puma hunting trips on 
the pampas. My nephew wrote me that 
many spots on the rolling pampas of 
southern Chile reminded him of west 
Texas, 

I desire to thank the visitors from 
Chile for the consideration shown the 
United States, and for the acts of friend- 
ship extended to my nephew during 
World War II. 

I assure you all that when you reach 
the Lone Star State you will have a 
greeting as warm as that you have re- 
ceived in Washington. 

We are grateful for the long friend- 
ship that has existed between this coun- 
try and our sister Republic to the south. 
It is a great privilege for me to be here 
as a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate to help greet you as you come to our 
country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to our distinguished 
visitors that the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the United States 
are extremely happy to know that our 
distinguished Vice President is to visit 
South America, and among the countries 
included on his itinerary will be the 
beautiful Republic of Chile. 

Mr. Vice President, as a mark of re- 
spect and honor to our distinguished 
colleagues from the land of Bernardo 
O'Higgins I ask unanimous consent that 
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the Senate stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senate will now stand in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

Thereupon at 12 o’clock and 29 min- 
utes post meridian, the Senate took a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The members of the visiting delega- 
tion were escorted to a position on the 
floor of the Senate in front of the Vice 
President’s desk, and were there greeted 
by Members of the Senate, who were in- 
troduced to them by Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, and Mr. KNOWLAND. 

Following the informal reception, the 
distinguished visitors were escorted from 
the Chamber. 

At 12 o’clock and 35 minutes post 
meridian, the Senate reassembled, and 
was called to order by the Presiding Offi- 
cer (Mr. McNamara in the chair). 


THE NATIONAL GUARD AND 
RESERVE PROGRAMS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, 
through the years our Reserve forces 
program has proven effective in every 
real emergency which has arisen, and I 
am alarmed that the administration is 
apparently committed to a plan to de- 
stroy this program. Several weeks ago, 
I pointed out to the Senate the many 
reasons why our National Guard 
strength should be kept at the maxi- 
mum, and the same principles apply to 
the remainder of our Reserve program. 
Neither should become the unwilling vic- 
tim of this ill-advised slash. 

Yet, this morning we are advised 
through the newspapers that the admin- 
istration plans to proceed with the re- 
organization of its Reserve forces. This 
can lead only to confusion, lack of trust 
and confidence, and a greatly weakened 
ability to meet aggression. We are told 
that the Army will eliminate 6 National 
Guard divisions, 4 Reserve divisions, and 
some 1,100 company-size supporting 
units. 

Historically, the citizen-soldier con- 
cept is well established, proven, and be- 
yond doubt one of the principal reasons 
our country has remained strong. We 
have followed the advice given us by 
George Washington, calling for a small 
but highly selected and trained group of 
skilled professional military men, sup- 
ported at all times by a force of citizen- 
soldiers, always ready and available for 
defense in event of attack. 

Perhaps the greatest array of armed 
might which the world has ever seen 
was the combined forces of the United 
States during World War II. More than 
99 percent of this force consisted of citi- 
zen-soldiers. Can we afford to abandon 
this program now? I say we cannot. 
It should be expanded and strengthened, 
not weakened and destroyed. 

Last year the Senate voted an addi- 
tional $20 million for the Army Reserve 
program over and above the amount re- 
quested by the administration, yet the 
Department of Defense announced that 
these funds would not be used. This 
year, the administration has proposed 
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an additional $22 million cut in the 
budget for this program. 

The administration has gradually re- 
duced the incentives offered to patriotic 
citizens who want to serve their country, 
while also following a civilian occupa- 
tion. Formerly personnel in the Reserve 
program were given pay for attending 12 
drills a year. Formerly mobilization des- 
ignees, outstanding officers already hav- 
ing specific assignments to which they 
will report in the event of general mobili- 
zation for war, were on pay status. At 
the present time mobilization designees 
are not on pay status. They have little, 
if any, incentive for further study and 
training. The only thing we offer them 
now is a 2-week training period during 
the year. 

Unfortunately, the proposed reduc- 
tions are not limited to the Army alone. 
We are also told that the Navy plans to 
make similar reductions in the strength 
of its Reserve forces. Recently the Navy 
announced plans to close 14 Naval Re- 
serve training units and reduce 19 train- 
ing centers to the status of training fa- 
cilities. We are told that this move is a 
part of the general reorganization and 
belt tightening which came with the cut- 
back ordered this fiscal year. 

If this belt tightening continues, our 
Armed Forces will be starved to death. 

Mr. President, how can we expect those 
interested in our Reserve program, either 
officers or enlisted men, to maintain their 
training and keep up with the rapid de- 
velopments in the military field if we do 
not give them some incentive? Are the 
many who are willing to serve to be de- 
nied the opportunity? 

For many months our Military Pay 
Subcommittee has been hearing testi- 
mony in its study about incentives of- 
fered to service personnel to encourage 
them to remain in the service. This 
problem is one of vital concern to all of 
us. If our Nation is to maintain its mili- 
tary strength, our qualified men must be 
retained in the service. 

If as indicated, we are losing too 
many of our best qualified men from 
our Regular forces, we cannot afford to 
weaken the Reserve program. The Re- 
serve program should be made even 
stronger to fill the gap. 

If we are to maintain an effective, 
ever-ready Reserve system, we must uti- 
lize what we have and make it attractive 
to those willing to give of their time in 
the defense effort. We must not destroy 
the fires of patriotism which still burn 
among our citizens. Because of the in- 
difference displayed by the Department 
of Defense, many citizen-soldiers are 
now losing interest in the program. 
With the new reorganization which has 
just been announced, many will feel the 
death knell has sounded for the entire 
Reserve program. 

I urge the Senate Armed Services 
Committee to develop fully the testimony 
about this unprecedented action and to 
insist that full disclosure of the facts be 
made in explanation by the Department 
of the Army. 

Personally, I am convinced we will 
have to maintain a strong military pro- 
gram for years to come—at whatever 
cost. The appropriations therefor may 
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become more and more difficult to ob- 
tain during the years ahead. Our peo- 
ple must be convinced of the wisdom of 
our expenditures, and strong, active Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve units of citi- 
zen-soldiers, a part of our civilian econ- 
omy, and civilian life, are a continuous 
widely dispersed display of the effective 
use of our military dollars. This is the 
best possible way to insure support for 
our tremendous military expenditures. 
Happily a strong Reserve force is also 
the most economical way to keep trained 
men in condition, alerted, and ready for 
possible military operations. 

I shall oppose these proposed cuts in 
the Guard and Reserve program, and 
further I believe this will be the con- 
sidered conclusion of the Congress when 
all the facts are known. I have said here- 
tofore, and now repeat, that the Regular 
services do not put enough emphasis on 
a Reserve program and do not try hard 
enough to build such a program. This 
entire subject must be given special at- 
tention by the Congress. 


THE SOVIET ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I addressed myself briefly to the 
unbelievable defeat that has befallen 
the American people and the people of 
the Free World from the tremendous 
propaganda scoop and triumph, again, 
by the Soviet Union in its announcement 
of the cessation of hydrogen and atomic 
bomb tests on a unilateral basis. 

In this morning’s press, the number 
of editorials and commentaries from 
other nations indicate that even those of 
us who were deeply concerned about the 
pro astuteness and the propa- 
ganda victory of the Soviets, had no ap- 
preciation of the dimensions and scope 
of the victory by the Soviet in the field 
of psychological warfare. 

I have noted the morning press and 
the press of late yesterday afternoon 
and the press from throughout the 
world. From Bonn, Germany; from 
London, England; from New Delhi, 
India; from Tokyo, Japan; from coun- 
try after country; and city after city, 
spokesmen of the free nations are say- 
ing quite candidly that the Soviet Union 
has won a great propaganda victory in 
the cold war. Some of them are saying 
that the Soviet. Union has contributed 
to the cause of peace. 

Our State Department and our Gov- 
ernment rests its case upon the fact that 
it is just propaganda. Yes, the admin- 
istration rests its case—and this is even 
more alarming and more unbelievable— 
upon the statement that I have just read 
on the news ticker. It is an Associated 
Press dispatch, and reads: 

Dulles conceded at a news conference that 
the Soviet Government won a certain propa- 
ganda victory with ys announce- 
ment of suspension of Russian nuclear tests. 
He labeled the gesture, however, as entirely 
propagandistic. 

Mr. President, a propaganda victory is 
what the Soviet Union was seeking to 
achieve. The Soviets understand that 


there are people in the world. The So- 
viets understand that people represent 
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power. The Soviet Government is ap- 
pealing to the people. The Soviets under- 
stand that people want peace. The Soviet 
Government is usurping the mantle of 
peace, while our legalistically minded al- 
leged statesmen stand by immobile, argu- 
ing the case as if it were before a court— 
filing briefs and engaging in rebuttal, in- 
stead of coming forth with an affirmative 
case and a constructive program. How 
ironical this all is—here we see the Soviet 
dictatorship that defies popular will and 
repudiates representative government 
moving in the world scene with all the 
adroitness and persuasiveness of a Madi- 
son Avenue public-relations expert and 
an American political candidate seeking 
public office. Yet, the United States Gov- 
ernment, the living embodiment of rep- 
resentative democracy based on popular 
will, moves in the international arena as 
if it were indifferent to public opinion 
and unconcerned as to the reactions of 
the people. 

It is nothing short of ridiculous, except 
it is so unbelievably tragic. This is, in- 
deed, a sad moment for our Nation. We 
stand before the world without leader- 
ship. We stand before the world with- 
out a program. At the same time, the 
Soviets again mark up another victory— 
yes, another victory in the cold war. 

However, Mr. President, I ask Senators 
to listen to something that is even more 
incredible and more unbelievable. Iread 
another dispatch taken from the ticker: 

WASHINGTON.—Secretary Dulles disclosed 
today that President Eisenhower considered 
stealing a march on the Russians by an- 
nouncing a United States suspension of 
atomic tests but rejected the whole idea as 
a propaganda gesture. 


Apparently the President was consider- 
ing taking the initiative. Apparently 
the President was willing to do some- 
thing. However, someone must have 
advised him not to act. Apparently that 
someone was the Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, I ask that I may proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would be better 
for our posture in the world, in light of 
our failure to take any constructive ac- 
tion, in light of the hesitancy, and the 
confusion within the administration, that 
the statement attributed to Mr. Dulles 
in this dispatch had never been made. 

Now the world knows that our Presi- 
dent, who always has believed in peace 
and who is a man of peace—I am sure the 
President wants peace with all his 
heart—considered it, but, after consulta- 
tion and advice, rejected it. What an 
unfortunate decision. 

I warn the Government right now that 
the Soviet Union is disarming us, is deny- 
ing us the use of our weapons, even if we 
wanted to use them, by their psycho- 
togical victories. The Soviet Union has 
literally locked up the H-bombs and 
A-bombs in our possession. Surely now 
we know that these weapons are literally 
useless, with this tremendous Soviet 
triumph in the field of psychological 
warfare or propaganda. Not only has 
the Soviet propaganda locked up our H- 
and A-bombs by her propaganda victory, 
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but for all practical purposes she has 
very efficiently disarmed our Armed 
Forces. 

I ask Mr. Dulles: “What of your mas- 
sive deterrent now? What of your mas- 
sive weapons?” We know that our coun- 
try will not use them unless it is as a last 
resort in our defense. In the meantime, 
the Soviet Union walks throughout the 
world as an apostle of peace. She not 
only talks peace, she now points to deeds 
of peace, while we procrastinate and 
wander. What irony as we approach 
Good Friday. The enslavers pose as the 
emancipators—the tyrants parade as the 
liberators—the warmakers seek to reveal 
themselves as the peacemakers. Such is 
the paradox of our time. 

But we let them get by with it. Why? 
Because of political sterility, because of 
the inability of the leaders of the United 
States to make a decision—either a deci- 
sion to seek an agreement for the cessa- 
tion of tests with inspection, or a deci- 
sion not to seek one. We have been half 
in and half out, until we stand before the 
world in a pathetic posture that is con- 
fused and twisted. 


The Soviet Union must be revelling 
this morning in their triumph. Without 
firing = shot they have become an even 
greater power than before. First it was 
sputnik, which we tried to ignore for a 
while by rationalizing it. Then it is dis- 
armament, which ought to be our cause, 
which ought to be our program, because 
we are a nation of peace. What has 
happened? We have become a nation of 
don'ts—a nation of doubts. We have 
become a nation of ands, ifs, buts, ors, 
and excuses—instead of having an af- 
firmative, positive program. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand an 
editorial published in the Minneapolis 
Tribune of recent date, in which the 
editor of that paper—and I commend 
him for it—states: 

The fact is that Nikita Khrushchey him- 
self announced last June 13 that the Soviet 
Union was prepared to agree to estab- 
lishment of inspection posts within its ter- 
ritory for control of nuclear tests. And the 
following day at the London Disarmament 
Conference, Valerian Zorin proposed that a 
test ban “be implemented by scientific con- 
trol posts to be set up in the United States 
the U. S. S. R., the United Kingdom and 
Pacific Ocean areas.” 


Then the editorial says: 


Let Mr. Eisenhower remind the world of 
these proposals and challenge the Soviet 
leaders to follow through on them promptly 
to demonstrate their good faith. 


That is what should have been done, 
but it was not. This Senator stood in 
the Senate Chamber time after time say- 
ing that the United States should have 
prodded the Soviet Union relentlessly 
with the inspection idea, and that we 
should have placed before the United 
Nations our inspection plan. I pleaded 
last summer for the President to go to 
the United Nations and speak the voice 
of humanity; the voice of peace; to 
speak up for the disarmament proposals; 
to put the issue of disarmament squarely 
up to the Soviet; to seek honestly, intel- 
ligently, and perseveringly for an 
agreement including inspection. I wrote 
to the President. I asked the State De- 
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partment to limit its disarmament pro- 
posals to a first step of cessation of 
atomic tests with inspection. 

But even the officers of our Govern- 
ment have attempted to confuse the 
American people by telling them that 
inspection might not be safe. Well, it is 
safe. It is time that Members of the 
Senate spoke up. It is time the officials 
of the American Government told the 
American people that we can have in- 
spection with the Soviet. It is time we 
laid down a program before the world 
and before our own people. 

Peace is not the private prerogative of 
officials. Peace is not the private pre- 
rogative of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion or the military or the State Depart- 
ment. Peace is everybody's business. 

But apparently we are leaving peace 
to the Soviet Union. Peace should be 
our first business. Let us seek peace 
with honor, peace with justice, peace 
with freedom. We can have it only if 
we sacrifice for it, plan for it, work for 
it. The victory of peace, like victory in 
war, requires great and inspiring leader- 
ship. It requires step-by-step planning 
and effective execution of those plans. 

I charge that this administration has 
failed to take advantage of its opportu- 
nities in the field of negotiations for 
disarmament. I further charge that it 
has no policy. I beg of it to announce 
one. I ask the administration to tell the 
people of America, our allies, and the 
whole world what our policy is. I fur- 
ther ask that it take the case to the 
United Nations. Let us use the United 
Nations, not abuse it. Let us use it, not 
bypass it. 

Instead of talking so much about a 
summit conference, why do we not take 
the whole matter of negotiations straight 
to the U. N. Security Council? Why do 
we not ask for a meeting of the U. N. 
Disarmament Commission? 

It is said that the Soviet Union will 
not attend. How do we know? Let us 
find out. At least, the Soviets will at- 
tend the Security Council. The U. S. S. R. 
and the United States of America are 
both permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council. The Council has a direct 
responsibility for peace. 

Why do we not put the question of 
peace and disarmament on the agenda 
of the General Assembly? Why do we 
not break up our disarmament package, 
as has been suggested? At least, why do 
we not arrive at a decision? 

What is the disarmament policy of the 
United States Government? Does any- 
one know? How much longer do we have 
to wonder? How many more humiliating 
defeats must we endure before our Gov- 
ernment makes clear what our position 
is and then proceeds to act? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “London, 
Bonn Express Hope,” written by Murrey 
Marder, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of today, 
April 1, 1958, be printed at this point in 
the Record. It relates to the Soviet an- 
nouncement. Mr. Marder reports that 


some of our European allies are not quite 
so caustic about the Soviet proposal as 
we seem to be. The Soviet tactic of di- 
viding the allies, of promoting disunity 
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and doubt in our ranks, seems to be work- 
ing. The reason—because we fail to lead. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LONDON, Bonn Express Hore 
(By Murrey Marder) 

Lonpon, March 31.—Official speakers here 
and in West Germany cautiously expressed 
hope tonight that the Soviet nuclear test 
suspension is a sincere move to help achieve 


The contrast between their public com- 
ment and the open criticism expressed by 
the United States illustrates how the Soviet 
statement deliberately hits Great Britain 
and West Germany on an emotional sore 
point. 

These are the two North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization nations which have experi- 
enced the loudest parliamentary and public 
outeries over nuclear disarmament, although 
Britain is a nuclear power and Germany is 
not. 

From Britain’s Foreign Office tonight came 
no official comment on the Soviet statement. 
But authoritative sources in eted the 
Soviet action as virtually meaningless in 
terms of bonafide disarmament, for reasons 
similar to those stated in Washington. 


BUTLER HOPEFUL 


When questioned on a previously sched- 
uled television panel show tonight, however, 
Richard A. Butler, government leader in the 
House of Commons and also Home Secretary, 
expressed hopefulness. 

“I only hope that this is a sincere move 
toward the future of peace” said Butler, in 
answer to questions on BBC-TV. “We have 
to reflect, for example,” he said, “that this 
follows upon the greatest series of Russian 
tests that have ever taken place.” The an- 
nouncement, he said, has to be examined 
In light of the West's own disarmament pro- 
posals, which go beyond it. 

Yet, said Butler, “I don’t think one should 
take a nonconstructive view toward this 
move, and we shall certainly not examine 
it in that sort of spirit. We have to examine 
it in the desire that it will lead to peace.” 

He said Britain was “ready to abandon 
tests provided that this is done within the 
framework of general disarmament.” 


GERMAN REACTION 


In West Germany—which has just under- 
gone bitter parliamentary debate over arm- 
ing the Bundeswehr with tactical nuclear 
weapons—a similar note of qualified hope- 
fulmess came from Federal press chief Felix 
von Eckhardt. 

If the Soviet offer to stop nuclear tests is 
a genuine gesture of good will and not just 
propaganda, West Germany welcomes it, 
von Eckhardt said in Bonn. He recalled the 
Western powers had offered to halt both the 
production and testing of nuclear weapons, 
and said some form of control would still be 
necessary. 

Socialist opposition leader Erich Ollen- 
hauer, whose party has condemned any 
nuclear arming of West Germany, said the 
Soviet statement represents an “easing of 
the international situation.” Ollenhauer 
said the unilateral Soviet action should be 
made into an effective East-West agreement. 

The Soviet announcement reechoed in 
London as talks on disarmament were under 
way in the foreign office with United Nations 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold. Ham- 
marskjold arrived here Sunday after talks 
with Soviet leaders in Moscow. 

This morning British Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd and other top diplomats met 
with for what was later de- 
scribed as “a general discussion of the inter- 
national situation, with particular reference 
to disarmament.” 
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There was no public indication whether 
Hammarskjold had brought with him from 
Moscow any new approach to the disarma- 
ment deadlock within the United Nations, 
or any message on preparation for summit 
talks. Normally reticent about such dis- 
cussions, Hammarskjold may give some hint 
of his own views of summit prospects on 
Wednesday when he addresses a United Na- 
tions Association luncheon here. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial entitled “Accentuate Positive, Ike,” 
published in the Minneapolis Tribune, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACCENTUATE POSITIVE, IKE 

If Russia should announce with fanfare 
that it is suspending both testing and pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons, the United 
States response should be immediate and 
positive. The President should say: “Great. 
This is exactly what we have called for all 
along. Now let’s agree on a detection-inspec- 
tion system that will convince the whole 
world we mean what we say.” 

If the Soviet announcement covers only 
tests and not H-bomb production, the Wash- 
ington reaction will be more difficult to pre- 
scribe, though persistent reports say our Gov- 
ernment is almost ready to negotiate sepa- 
rately on test cessation. 

What is imperative in any case is that 
Washington be ready to say something posi- 
tive. Under the best circumstances, any 
such Soviet move will score a major propa- 
ganda victory in many parts of the world. 

That victory could be compounded if Wash- 
ington either dismissed the announcement 
contemptuously as a propaganda stunt or 
reacted in as niggardly and grudging a fash- 
ion as it did to the launching of Sputnik I. 

The fact is that Nikita Khrushchev himself 
announced last June 13 that the Soviet Union 
was “prepared to agree” to establishment of 
inspection posts within its territory for con- 
trol of nuclear tests. And the following day, 
at the London Disarmament Conference, 
Valerian Zorin proposed that a test ban “be 
implemented by scientific control posts to be 
set up in the United States, the U. S. S. R., 
the United Kingdom, and Pacific Ocean 
areas.” 

Let Mr. Eisenhower remind the world of 
these proposals and challenge the Soviet 
leaders to follow through on them promptly 
to demonstrate their good faith. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 


Times Herald of today. In my mind, the 
editorial is a masterpiece and is must 
reading for every thoughtful citizen. I 
hope it will be placed on the President’s 
desk, I hope it will be subject of offi- 
cial consultation and discussion as the 
editorial states: 

Here is, indeed, a painful example of too 
little and too late. The administration has 
rejected bold counsels for those of the per- 
sons who quibble about detection or who 
contrive other reasons not to act. By self- 
righteously refusing to make any concession, 
we have enabled the Russians to score a 
brilliant psychological coup. 


Here is the unhappy, pathetic, em- 
barrassing episode in a nutshell. Tired, 
timid, and self-righteous men quibble, 
fiddle, and fuss while Soviet power 
marches on. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe NUCLEAR DILEMMA 


Russia’s announcement that she is uni- 
laterally suspending nuclear weapon tests 
places the United States in an extremely 
ugly position before world opinion. The ex- 
tent of the problem results in large part from 
the timidity and stubborn indecision of the 
administration in Washington. 

An earlier determination to seek an agree- 
ment ending or controlling nuclear tests, 
apart from other disarmament issues, could 
have offset the effect of this announcement, 
It could, also, have promoted the entry of 
international imspectors into the Soviet 
Union. to which the Russians 
tentatively agreed at London last summer 
but which now apparently has gone by the 
board. 

It is quite true that the announcement is 
self-serving. It may be designed largely or 
principally for propaganda purposes. The 
move comes just after completion, as the 
State Department notes, of “an intensive 
series of secret Soviet tests.“ Mr. Gromyko 
reserves the right for Russia to resume test- 
ing if other nations do not also suspend 
their tests—which could mean resumption 
as soon as the results of the recent series 
are evaluated and new experiments prepared. 

Even if the Soviet Union is receiving a 
free propaganda ride, however, the essen- 


many 
persons abroad of the wisdom of this coun- 
try’s course. The Soviet Union has taken 
a step that has the appearance of a con- 
structive response to fears of nuclear war 
and the perils of radiation. The United 
States, despite the effusive references to 
the United Nations in the official statement, 
has made no real response. 

Here is, indeed, a painful example of 
too little and too late. The administration 
has rejected bold counsels for those of the 
persons who quibble about detection or who 
contrive other reasons not to act. By self- 
righteously refusing to make any concession, 
we have enabled the Russians to score a 
brilliant psychological coup. The effect in 
Britain, where there is a great nuclear de- 
bate, is likely to be especially devastating. 
Anything the United States now may do 
on this issue will seem to be merely the re- 
luctant result of Soviet initiative. The Rus- 
sians are in a position virtually to paralyze 
American policy. 

The larger question, of course, is not who 
is to blame, but how to get out of the di- 
lemma. The United States could decide to 
flout world opinion and proceed undaunted 
with its test program and other nuclear de- 
velopments. But this would not satisfy 
aroused feelings in Western Europe, let alone 
in the neutral countries; it would be por- 
trayed by the Communists as warmongering 
and it would be likely to spur new doubts 
about this country. Or the United States 
could echo the Soviet announcement with 
some amendment or modification. But in 
the circumstances this might seem to be 
yielding to the Russians In a gesture which, 
by itself, would not really reduce the danger 
of nuclear war. 

For some time it has been apparent that 
the large nuclear deterrent possessed by both 
this country and the Soviet Union could 
never be used, as presently constituted, in 

sane sense. A large-scale nuclear war 
probably would mean the extermination of 
civilization. Talk of winning such a war 
is nonsense. Likewise, talk of instantaneous 
massive retaliation is misleading. The threat 
of retaliation is useful as a deterrent in the 
first place; but neither country actually could 
retaliate, after an initial blow had been 
struck, without inviting completion of the 
process of radioactive extinction. 
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In an age of nuclear parity such as now 
exists—even though some American policy- 
makers do not appear to have accepted the 
fact in their thinking—the basic danger is 
not all-out war. What the Russians are now 
doing, however, is seeking to neutralize the 
remainder of the nuclear deterrent. They 
are attempting to make impossible the reli- 
ance on nuclear weapons in any situation. 
Since there has been so little American mili- 
tary interest in genuinely small nuclear 
weapons, and since this country and its allies 
have reduced their conventional forces in the 
face of Soviet conventional superiority, this 
neutralization drive constitutes a real peril. 

There has been so much phoniness in ad- 
ministration discussion of the so-called 
“clean” bomb that its merits have been 
largely obscured. This newspaper has noted 
that large “clean” weapons would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. Yet there is onc re- 
spect in which there is an argument for large 
“clean” weapons. If the present large de- 
terrent is so horrible in its probable radio- 
active effects that it could not be used even 
in extremes, then its deterrent value becomes 
questionable. Thus there would be a point 
to the conversion of the stockpile to weapons 
with less radioactivity. 

In respect of smaller weapons, if the 
“clean” argument has validity, we ought to 
be adapting the formula not only to the 
medium range but also to the very small 
category. Unhappily, the military forces 
-have shown very little interest in either 
“clean” or really small weapons. But with- 
out such conversion, we may actually be arm- 
ing ourselves with weapons which, in view 
of the Soviet propaganda campaign, would 
be harder and harder to use in any conflict 
and whith, for psychological reasons, might 
prove impossible to use at all. 

Now, all of this may be an argument for 
continuing some sort of tests, since more 
tests are apparently necessary to perfect 
“clean” weapons. But plainly the United 
States would be at an enormous, perhaps im- 
possible, disadvantage if it sought to con- 
tinue tests unilaterally on the present basis. 

There is one way out of the dilemma, and 
that would be to place all further tests under 
United Nations supervision, making the re- 
sults of the tests—as well as the technology 
of “clean” weapons—freely available to the 
Russians. If some of the advocates of con- 
tinued testing are right, it would be possible 
to complete all necessary tests underground 
with no significant discharge of harmful ra- 
dioactivity into the atmosphere. Meanwhile, 
existing monitoring work could be main- 
tained and the demand for an inspection sys- 
tem could be renewed. 

To do this would require some major re- 
thinking in the administration and the Pen- 
tagon. It would require, first of all, full ac- 
ceptance of the meaning of nuclear parity; 
and, secondly, full understanding of the 
plight into which Sovite astuteness and our 
own official recalcitrance have maneuvered 
us. But the dilemma cannot be solved by 
equivocating or bemoaning it. It can only 
be solved by facing it honestly. Without 
some such move we may soon find that we 
are being disarmed in practical military ef- 
fectiveness in the same way that the Rus- 
sians are now seeking to disarm us psycho- 


logically. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
emphasis, let me read the last 2 or 3 lines 
of the editorial just printed in the 
RECORD: 

But the dilemma cannot be solved by 
equivocating or bemoaning it. It can only 
be solved by facing it honestly. Without some 
such move we may soon find that we are 
being disarmed in practical military effec- 
tiveness in the same way that the Russians 
are now seeking to disarm us psychologically. 
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What is proposed in the editorial 
makes sense. It is a proposal which some 
of us have mentioned before, namely, 
that if we are going to continue the tests 
in May, which apparently our Govern- 
ment seems to be determined to do, then, 
as the editorial says, there is one way out 
of the dilemma, and that would be to 
place all further tests under the super- 
vision of the United Nations and to make 
the results of the tests and the technol- 
ogy of the clean weapons, as well, freely 
available not merely to the Russians, but 
to the entire world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a splendid article entitled “Slow 
Footwork,” written by Joseph and Stew- 
art Alsop. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Stow FOOTWORK 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


As these words are written the American 
policymakers are nervously waiting for the 
announcement of a Kremlin decision to sus- 
pend all further Soviet tests of nuclear weap- 
ons for a considerable trial period, while this 
emotion-charged question is being negotiated 
by the leading powers, 

The Kremlin has already underlined our 
sinfulness and its own attachment to the 
cause of peace by denouncing the oncoming 
American program of nuclear weapons tests 
at the United Nations. The effect of these 
gracious gestures on our allies and the world 
will not be lessened, either, by the fact that 
the Soviets have obviously just completed all 
the tests of nuclear weapons they have any 
present need to make. 

The Soviet test series, in itself a remarkable 
phenomenon, began 8 months ago. Since last 
August their tests have been made both 
singly and in groups, and at a new proving 
ground north of the Arctic Circle, as well as 
at the Siberian proving ground always previ- 
ously used. 

Rather early in the series, a powerful fu- 
sion device was exploded at very high alti- 
tude. Other weapons tested have been de- 
scribed as substantial in size, having a large 
yield, and in the magaton range. Consid- 
erable numbers of small weapons also have 
been tested and, on two occasions, there 
have been two tests of different weapons on 
the same day. In all, 15 weapons tests have 
been made in 8 months. This statistic is all 
the more striking because the Soviets have 
made only 39 tests in all since their first suc- 
cessful atomic shot in 1949. 

The tests gave no indication of any serious 
Soviet competition with the American ef- 
fort to get a clean nuclear bomb. But the 
high altitude explosion of a fusion device 
must be interpreted as an important step in 
Soviet development of an antiaircraft rocket 
with a nuclear warhead. And various signs 
understood by the scientists indicate that 
a good many of the other weapons tested 
have been physically very compact, and 
therefore suitable for delivery by medium- 
and long-range ballistic missiles. 

Such is the Soviet test story, which adds 
just the right note of grim irony to the 
predicament of the American policymakers. 
Judging by the increasing passion of the 
debate about nuclear weapons in both Brit- 
ain and West Germany, the American policy- 
makers’ predicament is going to be very un- 
pleasant indeed, if the Kremlin comes 
through, as forecast, with its phony an- 
nouncement of a voluntary suspension of 
further nuclear tests as a contribution to 
peace. 

The phoniness will hardly be noted, in 
either Germany or Britain, or indeed any- 
where else. The Kremlin initiative will be 
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taken at face value. The British Govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
will be under particularly heavy public pres- 
sure to match the Kremlin's gesture with a 
similar gesture of its own. In his present, 
weak political situation at home, Macmillan 
may even be driven to take independent ac- 
tion if the United States hangs back. 

Meanwhile, if the American Government 
insists on continuing its nuclear tests, the 
United States will be denounced for bloody- 
mindedness and intransigence. And it will 
not be much better if we say we are also 
ready to end nuclear tests, after making 
adequate provisions for inspection, as the 
President vaguely hinted we might even- 
tually say at his last press conference. For 
in this latter case, we shall just appear to 
“me too” the Soviet initiative, and the 
credit for ending tests will go to the Soviets. 

Just to increase the irony a little further, 
there is the additional fact that the Ameri- 
can Government has had ample warning of 
the Kremlin's intentions. Weeks have 
passed since the intelligence analysts first 
warned the State Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission that they must 
be ready for a Kremlin announcement of 
voluntary test suspension. 

Even before this warning, the idea of 
closing the atomic club by agreeing to end 
tests was already gaining ground within the 
administration. One could predict that this 
idea would eventually become firm policy. 
It was even described in certain high circles 
as the one positive thing that might be 
agreed upon at a summit meeting. 

But fighting the whole trend with great 
bitterness and astuteness was the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Adm, 
Lewis Strauss, with his staff and allied 
scientists. The committee meetings that 
were held on all levels after the intelligence 
warning were riven with argument and dis- 
cord. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
who alone might have made a decision, was 
away until very recently on the conference 
circuit. So the final policy decision was 
the one that has become increasingly usual. 

It was the decision to do nothing, to re- 
main impassive, to wait dumbly for the 
other side's blow, because agreeing to do 
nothing was easier than agreeing to do 
something. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the concluding paragraphs, in which the 
Alsop brothers point out that our Gov- 
ernment had known for weeks that the 
Soviet Union would abandon the tests. 
That was no secret. This Senator stood 
in this Chamber and said so several days 
before it happened. The Soviet Union 
gave many indications that it would 
make a unilateral declaration of the ces- 
sation of the tests. 

The intelligence agencies of the Gov- 
ernment told the executive branch of 
this, just as it warned the executive 
branch last ‘summer of the sputniks 
which would go into outer space in Oc- 
tober. I commend the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency for making available the 
facts. But when facts are laid before 
the executive branch, there are no de- 
cisions made. Facts are meaningless 
without decisions. Facts are useless 
without policies being derived therefrom. 

What do the Alsop brothers say? 
They point out: 

But fighting the whole trend with great 
bitterness and astuteness was the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Adm. 
Lewis Strauss, with his staff and allied sci- 
entists. The committee meetings that were 
held on all levels after the intelligence 
warning were riven with argument and dis- 
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cord. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
who alone might have made a decision, was 
away until very recently on the conference 
circuit. So the final policy decision was the 
one that has become increasingly usual, 


Listen to these words, fellow Ameri- 
cans: 

It was the decision to do nothing, to re- 
main impassive, to wait dumbly for the 
other side’s blow, because agreeing to do 
nothing was easier than agreeing to do 
something. 

Mr. President, no condemnation that 
any Member of the Senate could ever 
make would be more devastating or tell- 
ing than that. The decision to do noth- 
ing, I repeat—nothingness in the age of 
revolution—will lead to disaster. A 
government which is incapable of mak- 
ing decisions actually permits decisions 
by default that lead to trouble. It leads 
the Nation by its apathy and indiffer- 
ence to catastrophe. 

Those are challenging words by the 
Messrs. Alsop, and I join in them and ex- 
press them as my own. 

Mr. President, I call attention also to 
an article entitled “Propaganda Trag- 
edy,” written by James Reston, and pub- 
lished as a feature article in the New 
York Times for today. It is a summa- 
tion of factors which have given the 
Soviet Union an advantage over the 
United States. I think the headlines 
are revealing. One of them is: “Wishful 
Thinking Aids Soviet.” Another is: 
“Dissension Splits West.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPAGANDA TRAGEDY—A SUMMATION OF Fac- 
TORS THAT Have GIVEN SOVIET ADVANTAGE 
OVER UNITED STATES 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 31—There are three 
ways to deal with the Communists: the best 
way is to play the diplomatic and propaganda 
game to the hilt; the next best way is to ig- 
nore them and concentrate on the unity of 
the West, and the worst way is to compro- 
mise between the two and lose the advantages 
of both. Unfortunately, the United States 
has chosen the third way. It has neither 
won the confidence nor attained the unity 
of the West nor has it mobilized all its diplo- 
matic and propaganda instruments for the 
political war against Moscow. 

It has come into the propaganda arena 
with one yes, and like Carmen Basilio, it 
has taken a terrible beating. 

This was the tragedy of Washington to- 
night as it tried to deal with the announce- 
ment that Moscow was going to end all hy- 
drogen and atomic weapons tests for the time 
being. Moscow acted, as it acted with its 
earth satellites, for propaganda purposes. 
Washington reacted with words, and found 
itself once more on the defensive. 

WISHFUL THINKING AIDS SOVIET 

If this were a well-informed world in which 
reason and logic prevailed, Washington could 
rely on the good judgment of mankind. But, 
unfortunately, reason and logic are in short 
supply. The Soviet Union is telling the 
world what it wants to hear, and the ele- 
ment of wishful thinking is on its side. 

Washington's two major proposals are per- 
fectly simple. 

Reliable arms limitation requires reliable 
inspection, and unreliable disarmament is 
criminal negligence, 
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Heads-of-government negotiation demands 
careful advance preparation. 

There is not a single non-Communist dip- 
lomat in this city who disagrees with either 
of these positions. There is scarcely a well- 
informed individual in the world who knows 
the postwar record of the Soviet Govern- 
ment who regards these two points as un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless, the propaganda 
tide is running against this capital. 

REASONS FOR SITUATION 

There are various reasons for this, among 
them the following: 

The Soviet Government can control the 
flow of information out of and inside the 
Soviet Union and the United States cannot 
and does not want to. 

Moscow is exploiting Asia’s hatred of the 
Western powers and Europe's suspicion of a 
resurgent Germany. 

The Soviet Union is telling the world what 
it wants to hear: that it can have peace 
by talking about it; that a top-level meeting 
will settle everything. 

Washington has never really mastered the 
art of repeating the truth, or mobilized its 
intellectual and economic resources to en- 
gage in the kind of political war Moscow has 
forced upon the world in the last 15 years. 

Finally, as the leader of the Western coali- 
tion, the United States not only has been 
outmaneuvered by the Communists, but also 
has left its allies to wonder whether it really 
intends to throw all its resources into the 
unification of the Atlantic community, or for 
that matter, whether it will really support 
them if they get into serious trouble with 
Moscow. 

DISSENSION SPLITS WEST 


So long as the “trumpet gives forth an 
uncertain sound,” and so long as the United 
States holds back from bold action to create 
a stronger Atlantic community, economically 
and politically, the Western coalition is 
wracked with dissension. 

The opposition parties in Britain, France, 
and West Germany are all playing the United 
States off against the Soviet Union. The 
intellectuals who control the press of the 
West European and neutral worlds are over- 
whelmingly critical of the failure of the 
United States to define and articulate its 
purposes. 

Meanwhile opportunities have been squan- 
dered here by the men responsible for United 
States action. They concede now that they 
had developed the largest hydrogen bombs 
long ago to the point where they could safely 
have acted on their own, if necessary, to 
stop testing this particular kind of weapon. 

Many of them believe, too, that it was pos- 
sible for the United States to announce that 
it was prepared to do all its atomic weapons 
testing underground where atomic radiation 
would not be scattered around the globe. But 
these things were not done. 

What is even more surprising is that the 
United States, which pamphleteered its way 
to independence and elevated advertising and 
the other arts of persuasion into a national 
cult, should be unable to hold its own in 
a battle for the headlines of the world. 

Everything the State Department said 
about the faithlessness of the Soviet Union 
today is true. Everything it said about the 
need for testing and for diplomatic prepa- 
ration is true. The problem, however, is to 
make the world see that these things are 
true. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
conclude on a sad and serious note. Time 
is running out. Again, we are doing too 
little, too late. As yet, we do not 
know what our policy will be. Are we to 
continue the tests, or are we not? If 
we do not, apparently it will mean that 
the Soviet has compelled us, by force of 
propaganda, to withdraw from the tests. 
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If we do conduct the tests, we can expect 
to be assailed and denounced. 

Yet within 250 miles of this Chamber 
stands an institution dedicated to the 
preservation of peace; an institution 
which had its conception and birth in 
America—the United Nations. 

I suggest that our diplomacy get out 
of Foggy Bottom and move on up to the 
United Nations, where the environment 
is one that is conducive to peace and dis- 
cussion; where the facilities are designed 
for international conclaves; where the 
Secretariat itself, under the dedicated 
leadership of Dag Hammarskjold, has a 
beneficent and and helpful influence in 
the cause of peace. 

Then, Mr. President, we will not have 
to worry about who will attend, whether 
it be Khrushchev or Gromyko. If they 
come to the United Nations, they will 
come to America; but they will come to 
a center designed for peace. Whoever it 
may be, whether it be the First Min- 
ister, Mr. Khrushchev, or whether it be 
Gromyko, whoever comes will have to 
work within the rules, within the con- 
fines, and within the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent also to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Awaiting Russia’s Move,” published in 
the Minneapolis Tribune of March 31, 
1958, and an editorial entitled “Banning 
Bomb Tests,” published in the New York 
Times of April 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the eames? Tribune of March 31, 
1958] 
AwarTInc Russra's Move 

Rumors that Moscow will shortly an- 
nounce suspension of all nuclear weapons 
tests and thus score a propaganda victory 
at the West's expense remind us sadly of a 
suggestion we humbly advanced 1 year ago 
today. On March 31, 1957, the Tribune said: 

Why don’t we call the Soviet bluff? Why 
don’t we say to Moscow and the world: We 
are scrapping any plans for additional tests 
of superhydrogen bombs as of this date 
and we challenge Russia to do likewise. 

By super-H bombs we meant the so-called 
magton bomb—those packing an explosive 
force upwards of a million tons of TNT. 

In candor we cannot say that the response 
to our suggestion from either Government 
or the public was exactly electrifying. We 
still believe it was sound, however, and if 
carried out might have left the United States 
in a political position several notches above 
the one it now occupies. 

Our thinking ran along these lines: The 
biggest bombs create the biggest fall-out 
fears around the world. But from a military 
standpoint, our problem for some time has 
beeen not to build bigger bombs but smaller 
ones—much smaller. Our services now are 
talking about H-bombs in the 10- or 15-kilo- 
ton range. The self-imposed ban we pro- 
posed would not have hampered develop- 
ment of nuclear warheads for artillery or 
missiles. 

“The risk involved in any H-bomb test 
ban may not be so great as the political risk 
of standing adamant on our demand for fool- 
proof inspection while Moscow runs with the 
ball,” we wrote a year ago. 

But the United States did stand pat; did 
shun even this fairly obvious stand which 
would have risked little and might have 
gained much. And now we are sitting 
around fearfully, wondering if Moscow is 
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about to run again—and spectacularly—with 
the propaganda ball. 
Did it have to be this way? 


[From the New York Times of April 1, 1958] 
BANNING BOMB TESTS 


Premier Khrushchey begins his rule as un- 
disputed ruler of the Soviet empire with a 
spectacular but transparent maneuver. He 
announces through Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko, to the cheering approval of the Su- 
preme Soviet, that Soviet Russia is suspend- 
ing unilaterally and of its own accord all 
further atomic and hydrogen weapons tests 
as a first step toward disarmament and asks 
the United States and Britain to follow suit. 
He also declares that it is the chief aim of 
the Soviets “to reach agreement with other 
powers on an unconditional ban of all types 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons, the ending 
of their production and complete destruction 
of existing stocks, with appropriate control.” 

The announcement is clearly part of Mos- 
cow's campaign to represent Soviet Russia as 
being in the vanguard in the drive toward 
peace and disarmament, and there is little 
doubt that it will have a wide impact as 

aganda. But the real meaning of this 
move is self-evident. 
~ First of all, as the State Department points 
out, the announcement comes only after the 
Soviets have completed their own latest 
series of intensive weapons tests, in which 
they are believed to have perfected nuclear 
warheads for their intercontinental missiles. 
Prior to these tests they categorically rejected 
appeals to stop the tests on the ground that 
they could not do so as long as the United 
States and Britain continued their tests. As 
some time is bound to elapse before the So- 
viets are ready for their next test series, 
they are obviously utilizing the necessary in- 
terval in an effort to score a cheap propa- 
ganda gain. 

Furthermore, the Soviets make their test 
suspension conditional on like action by the 
United States and Britain and declare that 
if other countries continue testing they will 
be free to resume their own tests. This is 
obviously aimed at the tests scheduled by 
the United States under foreign observation 
this spring and summer, against which the 
Soviets have already protested. These tests 
are designed to perfect our own nuclear mis- 
sile warheads, to develop depth charges 
against the threat of the vast Soviet subma- 
rine fleet, to improve our tactical atomic 
arms and to develop a clean bomb which can 
be also used for peaceful purposes, without 
the fallout which the Soviet bombs are 
scattering. 

The Soviet reasoning is plain. Should the 
United States now cancel its tests, the So- 
viets would score not only a propagandistic 
but also a decided military advantage. If 
the United States does not cancel its tests, as 
it will not, the Soviets will cancel their own 
test suspension and blame the United States. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Soviets 
profess to suspend their own tests, and de- 
mand like suspension by others, without, 
and certainly prior to, the establishment of 
adequate controls. The Western powers 
have long pressed for an end to the tests, and 
the United States has been moving even to a 
divorce of the test suspension from the prior 
demand for an end to bomb production, but 
always only under adequate control. The 
Soviet move therefore amounts in effect to a 
stratagem to evade such controls. 

A similar purpose is evident in the Soviet's 
proposal to ban nuclear weapons, stop their 
production, and destroy existing stockpiles. 
This, too, has been a long-standing aim of 
the West, advanced as early as the Baruch 
plan. But the West always has and always 
must insist on two conditons. One is ade- 
quate control to guarantee the West against 
Soviet surprises. The Soviets do mention 
“appropriate” controls in this context, what- 
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ever that may mean, but in practice they 
have rejected every appropriate plan to put 
such controls into effect, and to prevent any 
further progress on achieving such controls 
they now boycott the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission, 

The second necessary condition is simul- 
taneous reduction and control of conven- 
tional armaments. Until this has been 
achieved the atomic and hydrogen weapons 
remain not only the main safeguards of the 
West against being overun by Communist- 
dominated Eurasian land armies but also the 
greatest deterrent to Communist aggression 
and therewith the best guarantee of peace. 

If the Soviets are honest in their professed 
desire for disarmament, let them heed the 
call of the United Nations and deal with the 
problem in an orderly way in keeping with 
the U. N. Charter or bear responsibility for 
the continued arms race. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
cannot understand why we are so hesi- 
tant. I plead with our Government and 
I urge upon our President that we hear 
his voice and that we find from him 
what is to be our course of action. In 
such a situation as this, no one except 
the President can give direction. We 
need him now, and we need his sense of 
direction and vision for clear-cut objec- 
tives, not only for the United States, but 
for the entire world. 

Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, today the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] had printed in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Banning Bomb Tests,“ 
which was published in the New York 
Times. I read the editorial several 
times. It presents an admirable analysis 
of that situation. I believe that those 
who have not read the editorial should 
be sure to read it, because it shows clear- 
ly what the Kremlin is up to. 

In the same issue—that of April 1—of 
the New York Times there was published 
an article, written by Arthur Krock, en- 
titled “Where Performance Is a Total 
Stranger to Promise.” 

Mr. President, today I talked to a 
group of high-school students. In many 
cases it seems that the students almost 
become mesmerized by some of the terms 
which are used—for instance, by the 
term “disarmament.” Of course, all of 
use desire that war shall cease. How- 
ever, ever since the days of cavemen, the 
race has been fighting. 

Now that our globe has shrunk so 
greatly, so that today each nation is a 
neighbor of all other nations, we must 
not permit ourselves to be disarmed by 
words. The word “disarmament” has a 
wonderful sound, and all of us favor dis- 
armament. But when we realize, as a 
result of reading the article written by 
Arthur Krock, that those in the Kremlin 
do not keep faith, we can readily reach 
the conclusion that there is no way to 
get results unless we deal with somone 
who has moral responsibility. The 
trouble is that the facts indicate clearly 
that those who rule in the Kremlin do 
not have responsibility. The last move 
they made was solely for propaganda 
purposes, in an attempt to confuse the 
people of the United States and of other 
countries. 

Mr. President, in 1931, all the people 
of the United States thought the Nation 
was safe and could not be attacked. But 
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in 1941, the attack on Pearl Harbor 
came. At that time the world was large, 
so to speak; the Pacific Ocean consti- 
tuted an effective barrier. Following 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, the people 
of the United States had 2 years’ time in 
which to “pick up the pieces.” Our 
people succeeded. 

However, had the people of the United 
States been alert, not complacent; had 
they been awake, not asleep, 2 years 
of war could have been saved, in addi- 
tion to $100 billion of our wealth and 
tens of thousands of American lives, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
this point, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Buss in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr, WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin also recall that in the 
period immediately prior to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, our country was visited 
by two very affable emissaries and am- 
bassadors who smiled and made friends, 
presumably, and were advertised as great 
apostles of friendship—Admiral Nomura 
and Mr. Kurusu? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. President, I have stated before, 
and I now repeat—because at that time 
not all of us were asleep—that in Feb- 
ruary 1941 I submitted, on the floor 
of the Senate, a resolution which asked 
the President to report to the Congress 
the conditions of the defenses of the 
United States in Hawaii and in the Phil- 
ippines. At that time I spoke in the Sen- 
ate on that subject. 

No attention was paid to it. In March 
of 1941 I spoke again to the resolution, 
and I then asked the question, “Will our 
fleet be caught, as was the Russian fleet 
in the Japanese-Russian War?” No at- 
tention was paid to that question. Mr. 
President, in a few months the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe befell us, and we 
were caught. 

I make reference to that event only 
because before sputnik we had fallen 
into another complacent attitude. We 
had been assured that we had deterrents 
which were sufficient and adequate to 
prevent Russian aggression. That feel- 
ing was shared by the American people 
by and large, though not by our Armed 
Forces, thank the Lord. But at the 
time of Pearl Harbor our Armed 
Forces—the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force—were asleep, as were the 
American people. Now our Armed 
Forces are engaged in a competitive en- 
terprise to find the best answer. At the 
time of sputnik we found the activity of 
the Armed Forces was pretty good. 
Much criticism was made of the fact 
that we were not the first to launch sput- 
nik, but the launching of sputnik by the 
Russians alerted the American people 
and made them aware that while the 
people had been asleep, the Kremlin had 
not been. That event alerted us also to 
the fact that we could not sit by and 
close our eyes to the realities of our 
times. j 

The statement I have made relates to 
the article written by Arthur Krock en- 
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titled, “Where Performance Is a Total 
Stranger to Promise.” 

I said yesterday, and I shall repeat 
the statement, that David Lawrence in 
his magazine has pointed out that we 
entered into 52 agreements, and the 
Kremlin violated 50 of them. 

Everybody is talking about the reces- 
sion, many are picking on the President, 
many are running for office. Everyone 
forgets that the big job before us is to 
maintain the peace. The big, overall 
job is to know what it takes to keep the 
peace. There is a constant need for an 
awareness of what constitutes an ade- 
quate defense, so there will not be a 
repetition of Pearl Harbor, or even of 
conditions as they existed before sput- 
nik. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks the article 
to which I have referred, written by 
Arthur Krock. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE PERFORMANCE Is A TOTAL STRANGER 
TO PROMISE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 31.—The Soviet Union 
has given its word that, on some unspecified 
date and for an unspecified period, it will 
make no further tests of nuclear weapons. 
So prominent among the issues this pro- 
nouncement raises is, how good is the word 
of the Soviet Union? 

If it were absolutely established among 
scientists who devised the detector systems 
that these infallibly will register any such 
test, or if the Soviet Union had also agreed 
to an effective check on its compliance, the 
integrity of the Kremlin's pledge would not 
be high among the issues it evokes, But, in 
the absence of both circumstances and in 
the presence of others, it inevitably is. 

The very announcement by Foreign 
Minister Gromyko to the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow today ignores for the nth time a 
solemn contract of the U. S. S. R. This is 
its signature on the Charter of the United 
Nations, which includes these two articles, 
26 and 47: 

“26. In order to promote the establish- 
ment and maintenance of international 
peace and security, with the least diversion 
for armaments of the world’s human and 
economic resources, the Security Council 
shall be responsible for formulating, with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee * * * plans to be submitted to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for the establish- 
ment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 

“47. [in part] The Military Staff Com- 
mittee [shall] assist the Security Council on 
all questions relating to the * * * Council’s 
military requirements for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, the em- 
ployment and command of forces placed at 
its disposal, the regulation of armaments, 
and possible disarmament.” 

The other nuclear powers resorted to this 
medium in conformity with their contract, 
and the General Assembly also set up a com- 
mission. Soviet Russia boycotted the com- 
mission after rejecting every disarmament 
pattern other nations have drawn (including 
nuclear) in the United Nations, beginning 
with the Baruch plan. 

UNVARYING REPUDIATION 

This conduct is wholly consistent with a 

long series of other contractual repudiations 


by Soviet Russia. In a staff study made for 
a Senate subcommittee in 1956 of “nearly a 
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thousand treaties * * *, both bilateral and 
multilateral, which the Soviets have entered 
into” it was documented that “in the 38 years 
of its existence’ the Soviet Union “had 
broken its word to virtually every country to 
which it gave a signed promise.” For exam- 
ple, “it was violating the first agreement it 
ever signed with the United States at the 
very moment the Soviet envoy, Litvinov, was 
putting his signature to that agreement.” 
And the burden of proof is crushing on any- 
one who contends that the word of the 
Kremlin government under Khrushchev is 
any more to be relied on than that of the 
government under Stalin. 

But even if Khrushchev should find it com- 
patible with the maintenance of the Soviets’ 
military strength to suspend nuclear tests 
for a considerable period, that would merely 
establish the phony nature of the “pledge.” 
The Russians have just completed a long 
round of experiments with nuclear weapons 
that they have proclaimed as successful, and, 
according to our experts, they will require 
from 8 months to a year to get ready for 
the next round. The British are still on 
the way to their comparable objective. And, 
if the United States is to attain its present 
goal of reducing to a minimum the perilous 
fallout of atomic weapons, it must finish that 
program by the tests it has scheduled. For 
both nations now to suspend their programs, 
without a check system on Soviet activities 
in the fleld of nuclear weapons, would be to 
leave half done what the Russians, to their 
obvious satisfaction, have completed. 

The only basis for the suspension would 
be the concept that thereby the interna- 
tional propaganda effects of the Gromyko 
announcement would in some measure be 
countered. And in view of the stakes in- 
volved, this not only would be the flimsiest 
and most perilous basis conceivable for ma- 
jor military policy. It would greatly help 
to confirm the estimate, among peoples gulli- 
ble enough to believe this, that a Soviet 
Union dedicated to peace has forced a way to 
that peace on a Great Britain and United 
States whose objective is war. 

Nevertheless, from comments made by in- 
fluential and sincere persons in the United 
States and abroad, it already is obvious that 
as a propaganda.stroke the Soviet move was 
effective. These citizens argue it could have 
been averted by a prior announcement of the 
same kind by the United States. We had 
the time and the occasion to do that. Yet 
implicit in the action would have been a 
blind or reckless disregard of these factors: 

The signed adherence of the United States 
to the United Nations Charter. -A major pol- 
icy split with the British Government, which 
made clear it would not suspend its sched- 
uled tests. The certainty of some of the 
greatest experts in the field that detection 
can be evaded in the vast spaces of the Soviet 
Union. The United States progress toward 
perfecting a “clean bomb.” And above all 
the historic proof that the Kremlin makes 
promises, even specious ones like this, only 
to break them. 


CONTINUANCE OF STANDARDS AT 
VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
urgent situation now exists at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, centers, 
and domiciliaries. Current congres- 
sional appropriations will not support 
presently legislated benefits and accept- 
ed concepts of medical care for veterans. 

I am sure that no Member of Congress 
favors the deterioration of medical care 
for veterans. Yet, that is exactly what 
is happening. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD a resolution, adopted on 
March 21, 1958, in Oakland, Calif., by 
the managers of 23 Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, centers, and domicili- 
aries located in the States of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Montana. The resolution 
points out the present, critical condition 
affecting Veterans’ Administration med- 
ical facilities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION—MANAGERS CONFERENCE, MARCH 
19-21, 1958 


The managers of the 23 Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, centers, and domi- 
ciliarles located in seven Western States have 
met to consider our hospital program for the 
next 2 years. Our deliberations have re- 
vealed a simple stark reality. Current appro- 
priations will not support presently legis- 
lated benefits and accepted concepts of vet- 
erans medical care. 

The inexorable flood tide of price in- 
creases on all fronts is recognized through- 
out the hospital field. Voluntary hospitals, 
State hospitals, and university hospitals 
have experienced the effect of rising costs. 
With the possible exception of a few State 
hospitals, the costs are reflected in large 
rate increases and in substantial appropria- 
tions each year, In the nongovernmental 
hospitals these costs are passed on directly 
to the patient. 

Our Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
have not received funds over the past several 
years sufficient to keep abreast of these as- 
cending costs. We are endeavoring to main- 
tain a medical program equal to that offered 
in the community on preinflation appropria- 
tion levels. Neither have managers had 
funds adequate to discharge their specific 
responsibility in protecting the Govern- 
ment’s investment in the physical plant and 
in equipment. 

We have economized to the extent that es- 
sential care to our patients is inevitably de- 
terlorating. Our 23 hospitals must have a 
substantial increase in fiscal year 1959 and a 
specific increase of $10 million for 1960 over 
and above the appropriation for 1958 in 
order to retain an acceptable level of medi- 
cal care and to maintain our physical plants. 
These sums do not include whatever might 
come in a general pay raise for Federal em- 
ployees, or the automatic wage boosts for 
blue collar workers. 

Unless these sizable sums are made avail- 
able, Congress must face these alternatives: 

1. Lower quality of medical care and fur- 
ther deterioration of the physical plants; or 

2. Reduce beds with a concomitant re- 
duction in patient load: 

(a) Close selected hospitals throughout the 
country. 

(b) Close whole section of beds in many 
hospitals. 

We therefore unanimously resolve that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress of 
the United States be apprised’ of this basic 
issue and be requested to take clear-cut 
remedial action, 


A PERMANENT UNITED NATIONS 
FORCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
August 8, 1957, the Senate adopted Sen- 
ate Resolution 15, which expressed the 
sense of the Senate in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent United Nations 
Force similar in character to the United 
Nations emergency force in the Middle 
East. As a cosponsor of the resolution, 
I know how much its adoption meant to 
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those of us who for many years have been 
working in favor of the principle of a 
United Nations police force. Iask unan- 
imous consent that the text of the reso- 
lution, as it was agreed to by the Senate, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 15) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the United Nations emergency 
force, created pursuant to resolutions 
of the United Nations General Assembly of 
November 3 and 4, 1956 (A/RES/391 and 
A/RES/394), has made an important con- 
tribution to international peace and se- 
curity in the Middle East; and 

Whereas the need for such a force appears 
likely to continue; and 

Whereas such a force could be an impor- 
tant instrument for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security not only in 
the Middle East but also in other areas of 
the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate welcomes the 
establishment of the United Nations emer- 

force. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Senate that 

(a) a force of a similar character should be 
made a permanent arm of the United Na- 
tions; 

(b) such a force should be composed of 
units made available by members of the 
United Nations: Provided, That no such 
units should be accepted from permanent 
members of the Security Council; 

(c) consideration should be given to ar- 
rangements whereby individuals would be 
allowed to yolunteer for service with such a 
force: Provided, That individuals who are 
nationals of permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council should not be acceptable; 

(d) equipment and expenses of such a 
force should be provided by the United Na- 
tions out of its regular budget. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
happens so often with the passage of 
Senate resolutions, they are adopted 
and then they quietly gather dust. I 
have seen no evidence of State Depart- 
ment or Presidential interest or concern 
with this question, even following adop- 
tion of the Senate resolution. 

The President and the State Depart- 
ment may not be interested, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but many other people are. 
Among them are some of the most intel- 
ligent and articulate voices in the West- 
ern World. One of these, Barbara Ward, 
the distinguished author and economist, 
has raised this question in many maga- 
zine articles and interviews, and, most 
recently, in an interview reported in the 
Catholic Bulletin for March 22, 1958, and 
published under the heading “U. N. 
Police Force Urged To Prevent Global 
War.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article from the Catholic Bulletin 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
Economist Voices Horr—U. N. PoLICE Force 

URGED To Prevent GLOBAL WAR 

San Francisco, Calif—Barbara Ward, 
British Catholic author and economist, says 
that the West must push hard for a United 
Nations world police force as an alternative 
to global war, as an effective containment of 
Soviets on the prowl and as a prelude to 
rule by international law and a condition 
for survival, 
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In addition, the visitor to San Francisco 
said: 

The West must get Russia out of eastern 
Europe, particularly Germany. 

The brightest glimmer of hope in the 
world economic picture today is that the 
West realizes it must remain committed to 
a program of economic aid and development 
for underdeveloped countries. 

The darkest shadow on the world eco- 
nomic horizon is the threat of recession: 
It may be only a breeze in America, but it 
will blow up a hurricane other places. We 
must check it. 

Miss Ward (in private life she’s Lady Rob- 
ert Jackson, whose husband is on loan from 
the British Treasury to the new nation of 
Ghana) is convinced the West can regain 
the initiative in the world seesaw with the 
Soviet, 

The first step is the acceptance of a world 
police force as a substitute for the “myth 
of self-determination,” she said. 

Miss Ward said such an international po- 
lice proposal would have to include the 
Soviets and their satellites—but that would 
still be better than the present occupation 
of so much territory in eastern Europe by 
the Reds, and would give anticommunism 
its chance to breathe and grow in liberated, 
U. N.-policed areas. 

Unless such an international police force 
materializes, Miss Ward said, she fears that 
explosive nationalism in the Middle East 
or Germany will trigger something out of 
hand, 

She called the rise of nationalism in Af- 
rica and Asia a great opportunity for all 
Christians. We must not fail to listen to 
the cries of these new peoples for help. 

Miss Ward, who lectured at Stanford Uni- 
versity, returned to Harvard, where she is 
lecturing this term. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope it is not too much to expect that 
the administration will begin to pay 
heed to such urgings as those of Miss 
Ward, particularly when they are but- 
tressed by a full-fledged, unanimously 
adopted Senate resolution. 


SUPPORT OF KENNEDY BILL BY 
GOVERNOR OF OREGON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the unemployment insurance system en- 
acted 20 years ago sought to provide job- 
less persons with sufficient temporary in- 
come to pay for basic necessities of life. 
The standards of 20 years ago do not 
meet the conditions of today. As the na- 
tional recession continues its course, 
need for extension and improvement of 
the unemployment insurance program 
becomes more apparent. 

Few States have felt the impact of ad- 
verse national fiscal policies so severely 
as has my home State of Oregon. Thus, 
the people of Oregon and their elected 
officials have learned from experience 
the shortcomings of the existing benefit 
program. Gov. Robert Holmes, of Ore- 
gon, has studied and analyzed the vari- 
ous proposals for improving the system; 
and I am pleased to report that he has 
given his support to the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], of which Iam a cosponsor, as 
is my able colleague, Senator Morse. 

Criticism has been heard from op- 
ponents of the Kennedy bill; they state 
that its provisions would impinge on 
States’ rights. Governor Holmes, of 
Oregon, refutes that contention. His 
belief is that the States have the right 
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to support a program that adequately 
meets the needs of unemployed workers 
and of the business community. 

In order that the Senate may benefit 
from the views of Oregon’s Governor as 
to the need for improvement of the un- 
employment-compensation system, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Rxcond, as a part of my 
remarks, a telegram I have received from 
Governor Holmes. In the telegram he 
discloses his views on various unemploy- 
ment-compensation proposals now be- 
fore Congress for consideration. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SALEM, OREG., March 31,1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Since Oregon is suffering very heavy un- 
employment in the national economic re- 
cession I have studied with keen interest the 
principal proposals that are before the Con- 
gress to improve the unemployment insur- 
ance system. One of my chief interests as 
Governor of Oregon is to do my utmost to 
improve that program so that it will ade- 
quately meet the needs of our workers and 
of our business community, Oregon's un- 
employment insurance program is one of the 
best in the Nation. Even so it still falls far 
short of being what it should be and there 
ean be no way of making it fully adequate 
untli competition among the States for more 
favorable tax rates is substantially elimi- 
nated. Since major unemployment grows 
from national policies and nationwide eco- 
nomic conditions, adequate national meas- 
ures are needed to deal with its devastating 
consequences. It is my opinion that the 
Kennedy bill which is coauthored by both of 
the Senators from Oregon offers the best hope 
for rebuilding the system into a sound struc- 
ture. That bill would require all States to 
provide an adequate benefit structure and 
Oregon would no longer find it so difficult to 
adopt measures we need. We already have 
detailed experience rating standards and 
there should exist some realistic Federal ben- 
efit standards which would reasonably assure 
that benefits are sufficiently high to balance 
the loss of employment that results from 
national and not individual State economic 
conditions. Thus I strongly favor the Ken- 
nedy bill which would make it possible to get 
the improvements in the program which it 
seriously needs. 

The Mills-McCormack bill would be a short 
step in the right direction, although it would 
not be the long stride that would be taken 
under the Kennedy bill. The Mills-McCor- 
mack bill gives full recognition to the fact 
that unemployment is a national problem 
and it would provide national funds to meet 
this emergency. From the long-range out- 
look it falls short; but it could be an ex- 
cellent measure to meet the immediate 
crisis on a temporary basis. Even though 
it would not result in a permanent improve- 
ment in the program it at least recognizes 
that Federal policies and national economic 
conditions are responsible for unemployment 
and that Federal financing of emergency 
measures to mitigate the effects of unem- 
ployment is just and proper. I believe that 
permanent and fundamental improvements 
to the system will prove to be essential in the 
long run. However, if temporary measures 
are all that we can expect to get at the pres- 
ent time then I believe that the Mills-McCor- 
mack bill is the best that has been proposed. 
I turn finally to the Eisenhower proposal. I 
cannot believe that the administration bill 
offers any significant hopes of relieving eco- 
nomic distress in Oregon or elsewhere. Un- 
der that bill Oregon employers would be 
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forced to finance the costs here in Oregon 
of a Federal program that was made neces- 
sary by the short-sighted economic policies 
of the National Government. The States 
that have been hit the hardest by unemploy- 
ment are these like Oregon that are least able 
to meet the repayment conditions of the 
Eisenhower bill. Partly because of heavy un- 
employment our trust fund is low and con- 
tains no adequate reserve for repayment of 
the Federal benefits. Yet repayment is com- 
pulsory under that bill and it seems almost 
inevitable that our employers would have to 
pay extra Federal taxes to meet the repay- 
ment requirements. The bill allows us no 
option but to meet its terms. 

Isincerely hope that the Congress will take 
the broad view and pass a genuine strength- 
ening measure for the program. If we must 
rest content with a temporary measure the 
Mills-McCormack bill certainly affords a 
much more intelligent temporary solution 
than does the Eisenhower proposal. 

ROBERT D. HOLMES, 
Governor of Oregon. 


LAW IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY— 
ADDRESS BY THE LATE JUDGE 
JOHN J. PARKER 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when I was informed of the death on 
March 17, 1958, of Judge John J. Parker, 
chief judge of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Judicial Cir- 
cuit, which includes my State of Vir- 
ginia, I expressed again, as I had on pre- 
vious occasions, my regret that unfortu- 
nate circumstances had prevented this 
great jurist and scholar from taking the 
place for which he was nominated on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The day after he died, Judge Parker 
was scheduled to speak at the annual 
conference dinner of the United Nations 
League of Lawyers in Washington. The 
conference and dinner were postponed 
as a mark of respect, but the address 
Judge Parker had written for delivery on 
that occasion is so significant that I feel 
it deserves circulation. 

Writing on the subject, “Law in the 
World Community,” Judge Parker de- 
veloped a theme reminiscent of Woodrow 
Wilson’s vision of a system of inter- 
national law as an enduring foundation 
for world peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAW IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY 
(Address by the late John J. Parker, chief 
judge of the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Judicial Circuit, prepared for 
delivery at the annual conference dinner of 
the United Nations League of Lawyers, 

Army-Navy Club, Washington, D. C., 

March 18, 1958) 

I esteem it a great honor that you have in- 
vited me to speak before this group interested 
in international law and the law of interna- 
tional relationships. The occasion suggests 
the subject on which I should like to talk, 
Law in the World Community. The thing 
that stands out in the history of the last 
quarter of a century is that within that 
period this world of ours really has be- 
come one community. Any part of it can 
be reached from any other part in a few 
hours’ time. Communication is a matter of 
seconds. Strife anywhere is fraught with 
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real danger that the whole world may be 
involved and the whole fabric of our civiliza- 
tion destroyed. Never in the history of the 
human race has there been greater need for 
men of goodwill to stand and work together 
for the preservation of those ideals and 
standards upon which our civilization is 
built. 

In this period of unprecedented crisis and 
danger, the first duty that confronts us of 
the free world is to make ourselves strong— 
strong enough to resist any aggregation of 
power that may come against us—so strong 
that no aggregation of power will dare to 
come. It is true today as it has always been 
that to be prepared for war is the surest 
guaranty of peace. Disarmanent and ap- 
peasement are not the way to peace. They 
are the way to war and slavery. There is need 
for scientific education and the development 
of scientific instruments of warfare. I would 
not for an instant discount the supreme im- 
portance of this and of our duty to make any 
sacrifice necessary to maintain our strength. 
While we maintain it, however, we, as lawyers, 
must not forget that peace will ultimately 
rest, not upon scientific achievement, but 
upon the establishment of law in the world 
community and that the establishment of 
law is essentially the work of the lawyer. 

I have been especially impressed with this 
recently by three outstanding speeches. 
One was by Attorney General Brownell in 
Westminster Hall, London, when standing 
before the representatives of the bars of Eng- 
land and America he pleaded for the develop- 
ment of law in international relationships. 
Another was the speech of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England at the same meeting in 
which he spoke of the natural law which un- 
derlies all organized life of man or nations, 
The third was the speech of Charles S. Rhyne, 
president of the American Bar Association, 
at Los Angeles, in which he urged the lawyers 
of America to lead in the development of legal 
machinery by which the principles of law 
could be interpreted and applied in interna- 
tional affairs. These were practical men. 
They were talking sense. And their message 
is one which I would echo here this evening. 

What is law? Law is not a mere collection 
of rules and forms and precedents. Law is 
the life principle of organized society—the 
categorical imperative which prescribes how 
organized society must live. It is not im- 
posed from without, but arises from within 
the social organism. As Cicero put it, “Law 
arises out of the nature of things.” The 
Lord Chancellor referring to this law of na- 
ture as one of the noblest conceptions in 
the history of jurisprudence, quoted the fol- 
lowing eloquent statement of Lord Bryce, 
regarding it: 

“Tt is simple and rational, as opposed to 
that which is artificial or arbitrary. It is 
universal, as opposed to that which is local 
or national. It is superior to all other law 
because it belongs to mankind as mankind, 
and is the expression of the purpose of the 
Deity or of the highest reason of man. It is 
therefore natural, not so much in the sense 
of belonging to man in his primitive and 
uncultured condition, but rather as corre- 
sponding to and regulating his fullest and 
most perfect social development in commu- 
nities, where they have ripened through the 
teachings of reason.” 

When this noble concept of law is accepted, 
it follows that the development of interna- 
tional law is natural and necessary. When 
men deal with each other across international 
boundaries or travel into foreign countries 
for the purpose of trade and commerce or 
for other reasons, relationships are estab- 
lished, customs arise and reason prescribes 
rights and duties in numberless situations. 
Without any international legislature, there 
arise rules and standards which are enforced 
by the common consent of civilized peoples. 
They are evidenced by the decisions of courts, 
by treaties between nations and by the writ- 
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ings of the wise and the learned. This 18 
international law; and the real purpose of 
any world order must be to develop and give 
expression to this law and to enforce it fairly 
and justly among men and nations. In no 
other way is it possible to establish an en- 
during foundation for world peace. 

We must never forget that peace is not 
a negative but a positive thing. Peace con- 
notes, not mere absence of conflict, but the 
orderly functioning of life in accordance with 
the laws of life. I have peace within my 
body when all the members function in 
accordance with the laws of the body. We 
have peace within a city when all elements 
live in accordance with the laws of the city. 
And we shall have peace within the world 
only when the life of the world functions 
in accordance with the laws which reason 
prescribes for the functioning of world life. 
This is the great challenge to the lawyer 
today. Of the three learned professions, 
says Ruskin, it pertains to the minister to 
teach, to the physician to heal and to the 
lawyer to give peace and order to society. 
The lawyer has performed this function as 
the family has developed into the tribe and 
the tribe into the Nation. If civilization is 
to live, he must perform it as nations merge 
into the world community. His duty it is 
to develop legal institutions which will give 
form and content to the rules which arise 
out of international relationships and pro- 
vide for their enforcement in such way as 
to preserve the peace and order of the inter- 
national society which has come into being. 
The time is ripe for the effort. The world is 
growing weary of the strife and bickering 
In international affairs, with the ever-pres- 
ent threat of terrible calamity upon the 
breaking out of international strife. 

While we were engaged in the great World 
War and were standing on the mountain 
peaks of heroic achievement, it was gen- 
erally assumed that the ending of the war 
was to be followed, as a matter of course, 
by the building of an international organiza- 
tion for the establishment of a world order 
based on law. When the danger passed, 
however, and peace had come, many who 
should have led in the movement lost their 
enthusiasm for it; and among those who 
lack vision and understanding the feeling 
has arisen that international organization is 
not practical. I believe not only that it is 
practical but that it is the only practical 
approach to the problems which confront 
us. Such organization does not mean the 
building of a superstate as the world fed- 
eralists advocate, but it does require three 
things, which, I submit. are eminently prac- 
tical, viz.: (1) adequate judicial machinery 
for the settlement, on the basis of reason, 
of disputes of an international character; 
(2) adequate legislative machinery for 
bringing to bear the intelligence of mankind 
upon the solution of international problems; 
and (3) adequate organization of force for 
the preservation of peace and the enforce- 
ment of law. 

MACHINERY FOR SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 

There is no reason why disputes of states 
should not be subjected to judicial settle- 
ment, as is required by the Constitution of 
the United States in the case of disputes 
between the several States of our Union. 
I remember that some years ago there was 
a dispute between my State and the State 
of Tennessee over a boundary line, just the 
sort of dispute that has so often led to war; 
but did we call out the militia and declare 
war on Tennessee? We did not: We 
brought suit against her in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Court 
had a commission run and established the 
boundary. Back in the seventies, North 
Carolina repudiated some bonds that she 
had issued. Some of them came into pos- 
session of the State of South Dakota and 
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she demanded that we pay them. We re- 
fused to do so on the ground that the bonds 
were fraudulent. South Dakota did not de- 
clare war on us. She sued us in the Su- 
preme Court; and the Court gave judgment 
against us; we paid the judgment, and now 
we have forgotten all about the matter. 
There is no reason in God's world, why the 
controversies plaguing the Middle East 
should not be settled on the basis of reason 
by some sort of international tribunal. 

The permanent Court of International 
Justice set up pursuant to article 14 of the 
League of Nations functioned successfully 
in the judicial settlement of international 
controversies. It was manned by judges of 
outstanding character, including, among 
others, Mr. John Bassett Moore, Chief Justice 
Hughes, Secretary Kellogg and Prof. Manley 
O. Hudson, and made a real contribution to 
the law of the world. It has been succeeded 
by the International Court of Justice created 
under the charter of the United Nations; 
and the jurisdiction of that court has been 
accepted by practically all the civilized na- 
tions of the world including our own coun- 
try. There is no reason why justiciable dis- 
putes between nations should not be settled 
by this court. 

As President Rhyne pointed out in his 
Los Angeles speech, however, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice should hold sessions 
in different parts of the world, so that the 
people can see it in action and become 
familiar with its jurisdiction. And in this 
connection I would make another sugges- 
tion. I believe it would be well to create a 
system of inferior international courts with 
appeal to the International Court of Justice, 
to hear cases arising between citizens of 
different countries involving large amounts 
or delicate international questions. One of 
the fertile sources of international conflict 
is alleged injustice to nationals, as where 
contracts are not properly enforced or prop- 
erty is confiscated by unjust decisions. It 
seems to me that such a system of inter- 
national courts would command the confi- 
dence and respect of those who trade, travel, 
or invest their money in foreign countries, 
and would thus do much to extend com- 
merce and unify commercial and business 
law, as well as avoid some of the most fruit- 
ful sources of international conflict. 

The jurisdiction of these courts would cor- 
respond in a general way to the diversity 
jurisdiction exercised by our Federal courts 
where the parties litigant are citizens of 
different states. It finds analogy also in the 
jurisdiction formerly exercised by extra- 
territorial courts such as the United States 
Court for China or the Mixed Court of 
Egypt. Such courts were recommended in 
a report of a committee of the American 
Bar Association composed of some of the 
ablest lawyers of the country, among others 
Mr. John W. Davis, former Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, and former Attorney Gen- 
eral William D. Mitcheli. 

The latest example of a provision for 

settlement of international dis- 
putes under law is in the treaty creating the 
European Economic Community, where a 
seven-member court is created to decide dis- 
putes between members of that community. 

The Charter of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States provides that “every American 
State has the duty to respect the rights en- 
joyed by every other state in accordance 
with international law.” But there is no 
court such as the new European Court to 
decide disputes. There is an Inter-American 
Council of Jurists which now serves as an 
advisory body and could easily be trans- 
formed into a court. As Mr. Rhyne has 
pointed out, “Here is a chance for the Amer- 
icas to show leadership in the search for 
machinery to maintain peace by creating 
such a regional court as a part of the Or- 
ganization of American States. Such a step 
could well be a historic breakthrough of 
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momentous proportions because of the ex- 
ample it would offer to the world.” 

Provision should be made, also, for the 
setting up of criminal courts for trying war 
crimes and other criminal offenses against 
international law. In the past, persons ac- 
cused of such crimes have been tried, ex 
necessitate, in national courts; but it is 
highly desirable that an international court 
be created for trying crimes of this charac- 
ter, or at least that provision be made for 
the setting up of such a court if occasion 
for the exercise of its jurisdiction should 
arise. Through lack of such a court, those 
charged with having committed the most 
heinous war crimes during the First World 
War were allowed to escape punishment and 
the world was deprived of the salutary influ- 
ence that their trial would have had upon 
world opinion. Crimes committed in the 
Second World War were brought to trial and 
punished before the International Military 
Tribunal and military courts established by 
the several victorious nations; but much 
bitter controversy would have been avoided 
and the results would have been more read- 
ily acceptable, certainly by the conquered 
nations, and possibly by the world at large, 
if the courts which conducted the trials had 
been set up by an existing international 
institution such as the International Court 
of Justice. 

Adequate machinery for the judicial set- 
tlement of justiciable disputes between na- 
tions and their nationals, with arbitration 
of disputes that are not of a justiciable 
character, and with machinery for the trial 
of criminals who commit offenses against the 
law of nations will not only help preserve 
the world’s peace but will also lead to the 
healthy growth and expansion of interna- 
tional law. Every lawyer knows that the 
most important developments of the law 
have come, not from action by a legislature, 
but from court decisions—from the applica- 
tion of reason to the settlement of actual 
controversies. 


LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY 


While adequate machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes is one of the first essentials in 
world organization based on law, it is not the 
only essential. There must also be adequate 
legislative machinery for bringing to bear the 
intelligence of mankind upon the settlement 
of international problems. There have been 
many of these growing out of the last world 
war and the postwar developments, and they 
will increase in number rather than diminish 
as time goes on and the life of the world 
grows more interrelated and complex—prob- 
lems affecting international trade, travel, and 
communication, problems arising out of the 
use of the air and the seas for the purposes of 
commerce, problems arising out of the ex- 
change of goods and commodities, problems 
of international finance and credit, interna- 
tional labor problems, etc. The settlement of 
these cannot be left to the individual action 
of nations nor allowed to await the judicial 
action of courts or councils or arbitrators. 
Rules for their solution must in some way 
be laid down in advance by the legislative 
process; and this means that an assembly 
must be provided in which representatives of 
the constituent nations may be heard and 
may take action or make recommendations 
with respect to the problems that confront 
them. 

The Assembly of the United Nations pro- 
vides just the sort of legislative assembly 
that the world must have; and it is no ob- 
jection that it has not the power to enact 
laws by majority vote as does Congress or a 
State legislature. In the assembly and in the 
economic and social council the world’s prob- 
lems are debated and explored in the view of 
all mankind, and world public opinion is 
formed with regard to them. When the adop- 
tion of new and binding rules is necessary, 
this can be accomplished by the negotiation 
of multilateral treaties based on the con- 
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clusions which have been reached in the as- 
sembly with regard thereto. 

Of tremendous importance is the func- 
tioning of commissions set up to make 
studies and recommendations as to matters 
which are important to the development of 
world life—commissions such as the Inter- 
national Law Commission, the International 
Labor Organization, UNESCO and others, 
which can and do make recommendations 
with respect to a myriad of matters many of 
which are entirely within the sphere of na- 
tional control. Studies and recommenda- 
tions with respect to education, labor condi- 
tions, currency stabilization and exchange, 
agricultural development, production and 
development of food and raw materials, pub- 
lic health and control of disease, regulation 
of the traffic in narcotics, etc-—recommen- 
dations of this sort are being made under 
the authority of the United Nations and are 
of the greatest value to the progress of man- 
kind. While the United Nations does not 
attempt to exercise legislative power on the 
reports of these commissions, the reports 
serve as a basis of international agreements 
or legislation by the member countries. In 
this way, law grows by the legislative as well 
as by the judicial process for the preserva- 
tion of peace and the betterment of living 
conditions throughout the world com- 
munity. 


ORGANIZATION OF FORCE 


Our American Union furnishes fine illus- 
tration of cooperation for the purposes of 
collective security. No one of our States 
would be able to protect itself effectively 
against foreign aggression but collectively 
they possess a power that is today greater 
than that of any other nation in the world. 
This power is used to preserve the peace and 
enforce the law throughout the Union as 
well as to protect against dangers from 
without. Some such pooling of force for 
purposes of collective security and to en- 
force the rules of international law and the 
decrees of international tribunals is essential 
to the success of any international organiza- 
tion. Order rests upon reason and force. 
Force without reason is tyranny but reason 
without force to make it effective is anarchy. 
Most people will obey the rules of law will- 
ingly, but, unless others are forced to obey, 
the rules fall into disrepute. We do not 
expect peace in domestic affairs without 
force to preserve it; and it is idle to think 
that we can have peace in international re- 
lationships on any other basis. We did not 
leave Capone or Dillinger or Touhy to be 
dealt with by their victims, nor did we con- 
tent ourselves with preaching sermons to 
them. We brought to bear the force of 
organized society and put an end to their 
criminal conduct. When Germany and Italy 
and Japan started out on a course of inter- 
national brigandage, however, there was no 
adequate organization of the world’s force 
to stop them. If the League of Nations had 
had such force available, Japan would never 
have dared invade Manchuria, Hitler would 
never have marched into the Rhineland, 
Mussolini would not have dreamed of seiz- 
ing Ethiopia, and the great World War might 
never have come. And if the force had been 
available, there probably would have been 
no need to use it; for the mere presence of 
available force, without more, generally 
serves as a sufficient restraint upon those 
who would otherwise violate the law. 

The great superiority of the United Nations 
over the old League of Nations is that in the 
Security Council we have a more effective 
pooling of the world’s force for the preserva- 
tion of world law and order. In Korea, in 
Suez, and in many other situations its value 
has been amply demonstrated. We have 
reached the point, however, where there must 
be an even greater pooling of force for the 
purposes of collective security. Suez has 
demonstrated the importance of providing 
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the United Nations with a police foree and 
how such a force can be maintained. NATO 
has demonstrated the importance to the 
preservation of liberty and law of defense al- 
liances for the purposes of collective security. 
The organization of American States is an- 
other illustration of the pooling of force for 
collective security in the international field. 
It is not too much to hope that along these 
lines we will eventually be able to secure a 
pooling of the world's force for the preserva- 
tion of the peace and the enforcement of law 
in the world community. 

The establishment of a world order based 
on law is an undertaking fraught with great 
difficulties, as every great undertaking al- 
ways is, but these must be approached realis- 
tically and with courage; and we are ap- 
proaching them in that way. The veto power 
has prevented the use of world force as it 
might have been used for the maintenance of 
peace; but within the framework of the 
United Nations we are building defensive al- 
UHances like the North Atlantic Pact for the 
preservation of freedom under law. If that 
pact had been in existence at the time of the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia, that outrage, in 
all probability, would not have occurred. We 
have been faced with the intransigence of 
Russia; but the presence of Soviet repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations has en- 
abled Russia to get the full impact of the 
powerful public opinion of the world, and 
the indications are that this is beginning 
to have its effect and Russia is evidencing at 
least an apparent willingness to cooperate 
with other nations for the establishment of 
peace. If Russia is willing to cooperate, 
world organization for peace will be a thing 
of the immediate future. If she is unwilling 
to go along with us, she will eventually get 
out or be put out of the United Nations; and 
thus freed from her opposition, we should 
proceed to strengthen the organization 
among the nations that remain, making it a 
defensive alliance of the free nations as well 
as an instrumentality for preserving law and 
order among men. 

Order in human affairs can be achieved 
only by organization and such organization 
must be commensurate with the life for 
which peace and order is desired. Organiza- 
tion which was sufficient for the tribe or 
the State is not sufficient for the larger world 
community. That community must be or- 
ganized on the basis of world law and it is 
being so through the structure 
of the United Nations. We should rally to 
the United Nations, therefore, with confident 
hope and firm purpose that it shall succeed. 
For myself I feel that it is succeeding. It 
has not brought the millenium, of course, 
but I shudder to think what might have 
happened to the civilization of the world 
if it had not been in existence. It has, at 
least given us over the years since the ending 
of the war a world forum in which the des- 
perate problems threatening the peace and 
safety of mankind have been brought out 
into the light where we could see them and 
take measures for their solution. It has set 
up an international court for the juridical 
settlement of international disputes, which 
has had its compulsory jurisdiction accepted 
by the most powerful nations now existing. 
It has effected a certain pooling of the 
world’s force which has preserved a measure 
of peace in Israel and Indonesia, has brought 
the free nations of the world to the defense 
of the liberties of Korea, and has prevented 
the outbreak of war over Suez. 

We are told that the League of Nations 
failed and that the United Nations must go 
the way of the League. I do not accept 
either premise. The League was a good 
beginning and it accomplished a very great 
deal. It brought 63 of the 73 nations of the 
world together around a common conference 
table; it found solution for many trouble- 
some international problems; it brought into 
being the World Court; it furnished the 
world the best example that it had had up 
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to that time of how to govern conquered 
territory; it unquestionably averted a num- 
ber of wars; and who can say what it might 
or might not have accomplished if American 
statesmen like Root and Baker and Hughes 
had sat in its councils and this great, rich 
and powerful Nation had given it unstinted 
support in the stormy years following the 
First World War? 

Rome was not built in a day; our own Fed- 
eral Union required many years in coming 
to maturity; and I have an abiding faith 
that, given proper support, the United Na- 
tions will grow in power and influence with 
the passage of time and will eventually give 
us a stable world order based on law and 
embodying the fundamental principles of 
human freedom. The forces of science and 
commerce have brought the world to the 
position where its life must be given unity. 
It is unthinkable that the strife and conflict 
which have attended recent years should 
continue. If unify is not achieved on the 
basis of reason and law, it will eventually 
be achieved through force; and the only 
hope of defeating those who would unify the 
world on the basis of force is for those who 
believe in the reign of law to rise above 
the narrow limitations of nationalism and 
support an intelligent organization of world 
life based upon law and righteousness. 

This, if I may repeat, is the challenge that 
comes to the lawyers of today. May we 
go forward together, not merely today and 
tomorrow, but in all the years that lie ahead, 
leading the Free World toward the attain- 
ment, not merely of world order, but of world 
order based on law and on those eternal 
principles of human liberty which are the 
chief glory of the Western World. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT OF SO- 
VIET GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCE- 
MENT SUSPENDING TESTING OF 
ATOMIC AND HYDROGEN BOMBS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
been rather shocked that there seem to 
be those who condemn President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles for 
not greeting with acclaim the Soviet an- 
nouncement of suspension of atomic and 
hydrogen bomb tests, and joyously ac- 
cepting such statement as gospel, and 
evidence of good will and a genuine de- 
sire for peace. 

The announcement by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that it is putting a stop to its 
testing of atomic and hydrogen bombs is 
being hailed or lamented—according to 
the point of view—as a great propaganda 
stroke. No one will question that this 
latest Soviet stratagem will leave its 
phychological imprint in certain areas 
of the world. 

Yet it is significant that early reac- 
tion is in terms of a propaganda scoop. 
There is little or nothing in the prevail- 
ing flood of public statements and press 
comment to suggest that the Soviets 
have scored a triumph for the cause of 
world peace. 

I, for one, am not yet ready to rejoice 
at this Soviet promise by assuming its 
fulfillment. At the same time, we should 
take a look at this psychological or 
propaganda maneuver and analyze it 
realistically. Ordinarily, we appear out- 
foxed if our opponent comes up with an 
idea or initiates a course of action when, 
but for our own ineptitude, indecision, 
or incapacity, we should have beaten 
him to the advantage. 

Ordinary rules play little part in this 
particular battle of wits. When could 
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we with complete confidence in our own 
safety and that of other friendly nations, 
have abandoned any of our major means 
of defense? What would we have in- 
vited for the Free World if, with a noble 
and idealistic utterance, we had tossed 
our defense potential into the scrapheap 
of blind faith in an opposing force of 
proved ruthlessness and lack of regard 
for commitments? 

On the other hand, our own pattern of 
conduct, confirmed by history since the 
birth of our great Nation, gives the So- 
viet all the confidence it needs to make 
gestures of this kind. The Soviets know 
they can renounce every weapon they 
have, with no fear that we shall take 
that as a signal to pounce upon and de- 
stroy them with our own military might. 

They are like a lawless element in a 
community striving to maintain the pub- 
lic peace and good order. The forces of 
law and order must be kept strong and 
vigilant. We can never afford to aban- 
don our watchfulness nor weaken our 
strength and authority. Nor would the 
law-abiding citizenry of the world ap- 
prove it for a moment. Yet, lawless 
individuals or lawless nations can sus- 
pend their depredations whenever they 
choose, and receive the acclaim of re- 
spectable people for doing so. They 
know this is a safe and impressive move 
on their part. They can always resume 
their depredations whenever it suits 
their fancy or fortunes. 

Why call this a propaganda victory for 
the offenders, thus inferring that the 
law-enforcement officers missed their 
great opportunity for praise or promi- 
nence by not being the first to throw 
down their defenses? 

And yet, here we are—many of us— 
doing that very thing in our reaction to 
the all-too-clever machinations of the 
Soviet schemers. We deplore, almost 
with an undertone of envy, the advan- 
tage which we seem to insist they have 
scored. 

If this psychological race is ever run 
between powers who observe the rules 
with equal integrity and respect, then 
the results will have significance. So 
long as it is a contest between truth and 
perfidy, we should not be first surprised 
and then hasten to acknowledge the ap- 
parent victory of the latter, overlooking 
the means by which it was accomplished. 

We, like the community policemen, 
must be constant in our vigilance, and 
must not be beguiled by clever recourse. 
to a strategy which only the lawless can 
afford to employ. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S.1562. An act for the relief of Winifred 
C. Lydick; 

S. 1877. An act for the relief of Louis G. 
Whitcomb; and 

S. 2132. An act for the relief of Leonard C. 
Pink. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
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committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 497) authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASING UNEMPLOYMENT, DE- 
CLINE IN STEEL AND AUTOMO- 
BILE PRODUCTION, DECREASE IN 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS AND 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Friday of last week the Department of 
Labor reported the results of its latest 
survey on manpower conditions in the 
149 major employment areas of the 
country. This survey showed that in 
the 2-month period from January to 
March unemployment increased in four- 
fifths of these areas. It further showed 
that the number of surplus areas—with 
unemployment exceeding 6 percent of 
the labor force—increased by 25. 
Among the 25 areas which moved into 
the labor-surplus category are Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul, Minn.; Duluth-Superior, 
Minn.-Wis.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Port- 
land, Maine; Baltimore, Md.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Flint, Mich.; and Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

This Labor Department survey shows 
that as of March, 70 of the 149 areas 
are now classified as being areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus. This compares 
with 45 labor-surplus areas only 2 
months ago and 19 labor-surplus areas 
a year ago. Five more areas moved into 
the group F category denoting unem- 
ployment of 12 percent or more. These 
areas are Detroit, Mich.; Altoona, Pa.; 
Seranton, Pa.: Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, 
Pa.; and Providence, R. I. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the press release from the De- 
partment of Labor reporting the unem- 
ployment increases be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES IN FOUR-FIFTHS 
OF THE MAJOR AREAS 

The latest surveys of manpower conditions 
in the 149 major employment areas surveyed 
and classified bimonthly according to ade- 
quacy of labor supply showed unemploy- 
ment increases in four-fifths of the areas 
in the early months of 1958, although the 
rate of increase slowed down after mid- 


January, the United States Department of 
Labor reported today. 
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Employment and unemployment trends in 
these areas are checked regularly by the 
Department's Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and its affiliated State employment 
security agencies. 

The recent unemployment increases re- 
sulted in changes in the classifications of 
56 of the 149 major areas in March. All of 
the changes were to categories indicating 
higher unemployment. 

The Department said that 25 of the 
changes were to classifications which refiect 
a relatively substantial surplus of labor (un- 
employment exceeding 6 percent of the 
labor force). Among the areas changing to 
labor surplus groupings in March were Bal- 
timore, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Indianapolis, 
and Buffalo. 

A number of changes also were made in 
the classifications of areas already in sub- 
stantial labor surplus categories. 13 D areas 
were moved to E, refiecting unemployment 
between 9 and 12 percent, and 5 areas, in- 
cluding Detroit, Mich., and Providence, R. I., 
were moved to group F, denoting unemploy- 
ment of 12 percent or more. 

Thirteen areas were transferred from the 
B, low unemployment, category to the C, 
moderate labor surplus category, which in- 
cludes areas with unemployment ranging 
from 3 to 5.9 percent. 

The March list includes 79 areas in the C 
category and 70 in the substantial labor 
surplus categories; 45 of the substantial 
labor surplus areas were in D, 18 in E, and 
7 in F. The January classifications included 
13 B areas, 91 C areas, and 36 in D, 7 in E, 
and 2 in F. In addition to the major areas, 
the March list also included 121 smaller 
areas with relatively substantial labor 
surpluses. 

About two-thirds of the 70 major areas 
of substantial labor surplus have been added 
to the surplus category since November 1957, 
the Department said. Most of the new 
labor surplus areas are hard goods manu- 
facturing centers. These 70 areas account 
for close to half of the unemployment, but 
only about 37 percent of the total labor 
force, in the 149 surveyed areas. 

The Department reported that employer 
hiring plans, as given to local public em- 
ployment service personnel during the sur- 
veys, gave some indication that spring hiring 
in seasonal industries may increase jobs in 
some areas and tend to stabilize employment 
levels in others. In the aggregate, the hiring 
plans employers reported to local public em- 
ployment offices suggest the possibility of a 
slight employment pickup between mid- 
March and mid-May. Anticipated increases 
are considerably smaller than those of last 
year and are centered in seasonal nonmanu- 
facturing activities. Seasonal increases may 
also bolster factory employment in some 
areas, but durable goods employers in most 
centers look for few significant changes over 
the next 2 months. Some additional losses 
are expected in a number of important auto 
and aircraft centers. 

The Department said that if employers’ 
hiring plans materialize, gains in the con- 
struction industry should be an important 
factor in increased employment, as warmer 
weather makes work possible on many build- 
ing projects. Many areas anticipate mod- 
erate advances in trade, due to the influence 
of Easter shopping and other seasonal de- 
velopments, and in service industries, as 
outdoor recreational facilities open. 


The Department added that the surveys ` 


showed employers in many areas, some with 
relatively substantial unemployment, con- 
tinued to report some difficulty in getting all 
the specialized personnel they need. This 
was especially true for engineers, where some 
pickup in demand has occurred in recent 
months, partly as a result of the engineering 
needs of aircraft and missile industries and 
of highway construction. It reported that 


April 1 


local public employment offices were recruit- 
ing on a nationwide basis for 2,936 engineers 
in March, a total of 1,100 more than in De- 
cember. 

In its summary of area employment de- 
velopments during the early months of the 
year, the Department said the heaviest em- 
ployment losses were reported in the coun- 
try’s hard goods centers, with the downtrend 
led by metals, machinery, and transporta- 
tion equipment. Recent layoffs in construc- 
tion resulting from adverse weather, and 
continued seasonal curtailments in food 
processing and other nondurable goods in- 
dustries, also added to area jobless totals. 

The Department said the rise in unemploy- 
ment since mid-January was not as sharp as 
in previous months. The increase in insured 
unemployment for the 149 major areas sur- 
veyed averaged 11 percent between mid- 
January and mid-February as compared with 
44 percent from mid-December to mid- 
January. Ordinarily there is little change 
between January and February, 

A complete list of the changes in major 
area Classifications follows: 


B TO C 


Denver, Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Aurora, II.; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Baton 
Rouge, La; Akron, Ohio; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Tulsa, Okla.; Dallas, Tex.; and Rich- 
mond, Va, 

cC TOD 


New Britain, Conn.; Joliet, Ul.; Peoria, III.; 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Port- 
land, Maine; Baltimore, Md.; Brockton, 
Mass.; Springfield-Holyoke, Mass.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Lansing, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Du- 
luth-Superior, Minn.-Wis.; Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn.; Perth Amboy, N, J.; Syracuse, 
N. X.; Toledo, Ohio; Reading, Pa.; York, Pa.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Beaumont-Port Arthur, 
8 Corpus Christi, Tex.; and Fort Worth, 

ex. 

o ro E 
Flint, Mich.; and Buffalo, N. Y. 


D TO E 


Evansville, Ind.; South Bend, Ind.; Fall 
River, Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Utica-Rome, N. Y.; Lorain-Elyria, 
Ohio; Youngstown, Ohio; Johnstown, Pa.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Charleston, W. Va.; Hunt- 
ington-Ashland, W. Va.-Ky.; and Wheeling- 
Steubenville, W. Va.-Ohio. 


D TO F 
Detroit, Mich. 

E TOF 
Altoona, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Wilkes- 


Barre-Hazleton, Pa.; and Providence, R. I. 

In addition to these revisions in major 
area classifications, 32 smaller centers in 
various sections of the country were added 
to the list of smaller areas of substantial 
labor surplus in March. Seven of these areas 
are located in Connecticut, 6 in Washington, 
3 in Oregon, and 2 each in California, Mas- 
sachusetis, Michigan, and New York. 
Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Alaska also 
reported new smaller areas with heavy un- 
employment. Another 17 smaller areas (lo- 
cated in Alabama, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin) were classi- 
fied as labor surplus in February. These 
changes brought the number of localities 
officially classified as smaller areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus to 121, as compared 
with 72 in January and 59 in March a year 
ago. 

Copies of the March issue of Area Labor 
Market Trends are available in the Labor 
Department pressroom. This . publication 
summarizes the results of the surveys, lists 
the group D, E, and F areas, and includes 
the March classification summary. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also noted that last week steel produc- 
tion fell to a new low, only 50.5 percent 
of capacity, a drop of 2 percent from 
the week before and a drop of 42 percent 
from a year ago. 

I noticed in this morning’s newspa- 
pers, Mr. President, that steel output has 
sunk below 50 percent of capacity. I 
believe this is the first time in the past 
12 years that steel production has been 
at such a low point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. At what level are the 
prices for steel products? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishall have acom- 
ment to make about that later. The 
prices for steel are at an alltime high. 

Mr. GORE. Then where is the effect 
of the law of supply and demand, upon 
which some persons wish to rely entirely? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is supposed 
to be in the Department of Agriculture. 
It affects farm commodites, I will say to 
the Senator. It does not affect any other 
products. The law of supply and de- 
mand is saved, in this administration 
especially, for the unfortunate circum- 
stances of the American farmer. 

Automobile production is down for the 
year so far by 500,000 from the same 
period of last year. The automobile 
sales to date are at an estimated annual 
rate of 34% million as compared to the 
sales last year of almost 6 million. 
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Freight car loadings continue in their 
present slump, off by more than 22 per- 
cent from a year ago. 

The New York Times latest Index of 
Business Activity showed that for the 
week ended March 22, there was a fur- 
ther drop to 187.1 from 187.9 in the pre- 
ceding week, the figure for the week 
ended March 23 of last year was 210.0. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s most re- 
cent report shows that department store 
sales for the week ended March 22, are 
down 4 percent from a year ago. I 
noted that in my own State department 
store sales increased in St. Paul by 3 per- 
cent, but in Minneapolis there was a drop 
of 6 percent, and in the Duluth-Superior 
area there was a drop of 8 percent as 
compared to the same period of a year 
ago. It should be kept in mind in 
studying these figures that the cost of 
living has risen by more than 3 percent 
from a year ago, which means that for 
department store sales in terms of ac- 
tual goods sold to keep pace with the 
past year there should be an actual in- 
crease dollarwise in sales. Moreover, 
Easter this year is 2 weeks earlier 
than it was in 1957, which would usually 
be refiected in increased rather than de- 
creased sales. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be printed at this point 
in the Record three tables from the New 
York Times of March 30 entitled “Eco- 
nomic Indicators,” “Department Store 
Sales Trend,” and “Business Index Reg- 
isters a Drop.” 

There being no objection, the tables 


Meanwhile, dealers’ inventories in were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
March continued to rise. as follows: 
Economic indicators 
WEEK ENDED MAR. 29, 1958 
Last week Prior week 1957 
Commodity index. 85.2 85.6 88. 
Money in eirculation eM $30, 524, 000,000 | $30, 592,000, 000 | $30, 570, 000, 000 
Commercial, industrial, agricultural loans $31, 041,000,000 | $30, 372,000,000 | $31, 579, 000, 000 
Steel operating rate (percent 250. 52. 5 392,4 
Steel production (tons) 1, 363, 000 1, 417,000 364, 
Motor vehicle production 110, 808 96, 152, 712 
Daily oil production (barrels) .. 262, 885 6, 256, 985 7, 819, 115 
Freight car loadings 533, 01 539, 057 685, 
Electric power output, kilowatt-hour. 11, 756, 000, 000 11, 860, 000,000 | 11, 723, 000, 000 
jusiness failures... ......------.----- 
MONTHLY COMPARISONS 
February t Prior month 1957 
Consumer Price Inder EER „„ 122.3 118.7 
Industrial production... are 133 146 
Emploxed A 62, 000 63, 190, 000 
Unemployed - She 4, 494, 000 3, 121,000 
9 T..  E ressto tees tA $343, 600, 000, 000 | $336, 600, 000, 000 
$1, 216, 000, 000 $1, 058, 600, 000 
$1, 638, 600, 000 $1, 679, 900, 000 
$1, 982, 342, 000 $2, 299, 554, 000 
$53, 500, 000, 000 $52, 400, 000, 000 
$132, 900, 000,000 | $134, 100, 000, 000 


1 Statistics for commercial-industrial-agricultural loans, steel, oil, electric power and business failures are for the 


ing week and latest available. 
4 1 bl t 
ot com le because of lower capacity. 

4 Figures ows are subject to revision oh 

Note.—Commodi 
Labor Statistics. 
inventories and 
contracts are reported by the F, W. Dodge Corp. Im 


reported by Federal Reserve Board. B 


index and Consumer Price Index, based on 1947-49=100, are compiled by the Bureau of 
ustrial production is Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index of 1947-49=100. Manufscturers’ 
personal income, at annual rate, are reported by the Department of Commerce. Construction 
ports and exports are compiled by the Foreign Trade Division 
of the Department of Commerce. Money supply is total currency outside ba 
usiness failures compiled 15 


s and demand deposits adjusted as 
y Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. oes jae 


(C) 
distris 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES TREND 
The Federal Reserve Board reports the fol- 
lowing percentage comparisons of depart- 
ment store sales by districts with last year’s: 


1 week ended— |4 weeks | Jan. 1 
District endin; to 
Mar, 22| Mar. 22 
Mar, 22| Mar. 15 
8 5 —8 —1 —3 
ew Tork. +9 6 1 
Philadelphia 141 12 2 
Cleveland... —9 —1 a4 
—2 -2 —4 
144 +5 —3 
—1 —3 —5 
—6 —2 -5 
+17 +6 —1 
—2 —2 —2 
—3 —3 —4 
San Franeiscoo —5 0 —2 
United States 
8 —1 +1 -2 
Revised. 


The weekly index, without seasonal adjust- 
ment, follows (1947—49 equals 100): 


1958 1957 1956 
Feb. 25 97 
Mar. 104 
Mar. 10 109 
Mar. 17 


105 
Mar, 24. 112 


Percentage changes in department store 
sales from last year’s volume by cities for the 
weeks indicated: Í 


Augusta, Ga.. 
Birmingħam 


Cleveland (C) 


Little Rock. 
Los Angeles ares 
Los Angeles downtown. 


Cities: Those not marked (C) are metropolitan 
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BUSINESS INDEX REGISTERS A DROP 


The New York Times Index of Business Ac- 
tivity in the week ended March 22 fell to 
187.1 from 187.9 in the preceding week, The 
figure for the week ended March 23, 1957, 
was 210. 

The table below gives the combined index 
with its components, each of which is ad- 
justed for long-term trends: 


Weeks ended 


Mar. 22, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 23, 
1958 1958 1957 


187.9 210.0 
99. 5 125. 1 
64.0 85. 6 

107.4 177.7 

284.4 294. 9 

268. 7 284.9 

107. 5 116.8 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
does not give me any pleasure to report 
the rising unemployment, the drop in 
steel and automobile production, the de- 
cline in freight car loadings, the drop in 
business activity, and the lagging depart- 
ment store sales. But I do not believe 
we can afford to close our eyes to such 
economic indicators, for in order to deal 
intelligently with the recession we must 
know exactly what the situation is. We 
will not end the present recession by 
ignoring the facts and by chins-up 
statements to the effect that prosperity 
is just around the corner. There are 
many steps which can be taken to 
improve the economy. In my opinion, 
we should give prompt consideration to 
a tax cut, particularly for low- and 
middle-income families, so as to boost 
the sagging purchasing power. Such a 
step would have an immediate impact 
reflected in increased purchasing. 

With the rising unemployment and 
the inadequacy of the present unem- 
ployment compensation benefits prompt 
consideration should be given to the 
Kennedy-McCarthy proposal to increase 
and extend unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. 

I am proud to be a cosponor of this 
important and meritorious bill, as is the 
present Presiding Officer (Mr. DOUGLAS 
in the chair). I also believe it is time 
that some of the major industries of 
this country begin to cut their prices as 
suggested a moment ago by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. It is 
a very strange situation, indeed, that 
the drop in sales in such industries as 
steel and automobiles has not been re- 
flected in lower prices. It would seem to 
defy all the laws of economics that have 
been taught. 

Mr, President, it is my opinion, in 
view of the seriousness of the recession, 
that it is better that we do more than 
is necessary than that we do too little 
and too late. The administration's wait- 
and-see position is not the answer. This 
is the same position that was taken by 
the Republicans almost 30 years ago, and 
we know only too well the tragic results. 
In this time of great crises we cannot 
permit this recession to continue. It is 
time for action and not mere words. 

Mr. President, one of the cost curious 
aspects of the present recession is that 
prices continue to go up and up. Even 
in industries which have made the 
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sharpest cutbacks in production as a re- 
sult of declining demands—such as the 
steel and auto industries—there have 
been no cuts in their prices. 

This paradoxical situation deserves 
our careful consideration. The Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation 
Subcommittee deserves praise for the 
fine work it has been doing in exploring 
the problem of how prices in key indus- 
tries are determined. It is to be com- 
mended, and I hope its work in this field 
will not only continue but will be ex- 
panded. 

The noted economic writer, J. A. Liv- 
ingston, has written a very pertinent 
article on the subject of prices and the 
recession in which he discusses in par- 
ticular pricing in the automobile in- 
dustry. Mr. Livingston is concerned, as 
I am, with the auto industry’s reluctance 
to cut its prices on cars. He states: 

A lot of people, including me, would be 
more impressed with the auto industry's 
case if the industry showed some of the 
rugged, do-it-yourself gumption it boasts 
about in boom years. The Big Three com- 
panies have been singularly lacking in initi- 
ative in fighting the recession. They have 
cut employment, cut hours worked, but have 
stood pat on their recommended list prices 
to dealers and blamed all the year-to-year 
price increases on the rising wages they, 
themselves, as companies, have negotiated 
with the United Auto Workers. 


Mr. Livingston goes on to say that the 
highly paid auto executives are “not 
paid for helplessness. They are not paid 
for overselling in 1955 and overproduc- 
ing in 1958.” He is of the opinion that 
a cut in car prices could not fail to stim- 
ulate car sales and employment. And 
he goes on to note that prices are sup- 
posed to go down in a recession period— 
not stay completely rigid. 

Mr. Livingston concludes his column 
by saying: 

What we need in this country is some 
major industry to start cutting prices in- 
stead of using every excuse to raise them. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the thought-provoking article 
by J. A. Livingston, titled “Car Firms 
Could Fight Slump With Price Cut,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Can Firms Cour FIGHT SLUMP WITH Price 
CUT 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

The automobile industry—from manufac- 
turers through to dealers—would love noth- 
ing more dearly than to have Congress elimi- 
nate the manufacturers’ excise tax. That 
would lop anywhere from $150 to $300 off the 
price of a car. It would cut car costs to 
consumers. It would, presumably, give 1958 
sales a much-needed lift. 

But the proposal has Government officials, 
particularly Treasury officials, on edge. The 
mere talk of a tax cut makes the potential 
auto buyer hesitant. Should he hold off 
his purchase and perhaps save $150 to $300? 
Yet, waiting is just what President Eisen- 
hower's advisers, anxious to check the reces- 
sion, anxious to spur employment, don’t 
want. 

This poses a poser for the President, for 
Congress, and the Treasury. Should a dec- 
laration be made promising retroactivity in 
case the excise tax is eliminated? Then per- 
sons who bought cars in late March or April 


* 
April 1 
wouldn't be penalized. Then they’d be will- 
ing to buy now. Personally, I think such 
a declaration is in order, Enough talk about 
a tax cut has been generated to give some 
purchasers pause. 

As publicity about the- possibility widens, 
the greater will be the hesitation. This, of 
course, doesn't make the lobbyists of the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, auto 
companies, and auto dealers mad. They 
want the tax ended. And if they can bring 
pressure on the President, Congress, and the 
Treasury to say something about retroac- 
tivity, then they will have won a propaganda 
victory. 

No matter how iffy a Government state- 
ment is, it might seen like a promise, a 
commitment, That's why Treasury advisers 
resist making any statement. 3 

A lot of people, including me, would be 
more impressed with the auto industry’s case 
if the industry showed some of the rugged 
do-it-yourself gumption it boasts about in 
boom years. The Big Three companies have 
been singularly lacking in initiative in Aght- 
ing the recession. They've cut employment, 
cut hours worked, but have stood pat on 
their recommended list prices to dealers and 
blamed all the year-to-year price increases 
on the rising wages they, themselves, as 
companies, have negotiated with the United 
Auto Workers. 

True, the companies have tried to spur 
sales by offering prizes and other incentives 
to dealers. This is a form of discount for 
extra effort. It permits dealers to cut their 
prices or increase their turn-in allowances 
on used cars. But it’s not a company- 
advertised price cut. > 

Automobile executives are among the high- 
est paid corporation officials in America, 
Vice presidents at Ford get as much as 
$200,000 a year; at General Motors, more 
than $500,000. These men are not paid for 
helplessness. They are not paid for over- 
selling in 1955 and overproducing in 1958. 
Such high remuneration entitles the public 
and stockholders to a leveling out of peaks 
and valleys in production, sales, and em- 
ployment, and ingenuity and daring in 
adversity. 

The automobile industry can make an 
important contribution to recovery and pros- 
perity by meeting the Treasury at least halt 
way. Suppose GM, Ford, and Chrysler an- 
nounced reduced wholesale costs to dealers 
and cut list prices by $150 to $300. If that 
were supplemented by reduction in the Fed- 
eral excise, car prices would be down $300 or 
more. It couldn't help but stimulate sales 
and employment. 

The companies will naturally argue that 
they can't afford a price cut. Costs are up. 
But when sales are down, when unit produc- 
tion is down, overhead costs continue to eat 
into bank accounts. Per unit costs of cars 
increase. Such per unit costs would be re- 
duced if sales increased. 

A price cut decision is a matter of business 
judgment. But it’s also a matter of wise 
public policy. And it accords with free- 
enterprise tradition. Prices are supposed to 
come down in a recession, not stay com- 
pletely rigid. The auto industry employs 
700,000 to 800,000 factory workers in good 
times. It cannot shuck responsibility for 
disemployment in bad times, especially when 
such disemployment radiates through all in- 
dustry. 

The cost of Mving—the Department of 
Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index—has 
just edged up another notch. Rising prices 
during a recession are hard on those with 
short workweeks, hard on persons drawing 
unemployment benefits. What we need in 
this country is some major industry to start 
cutting prices instead of using every excuse 
to raise them. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s newspapers report that steel 
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output this week is to be further reduced 

to 50.5 percent of capacity. Last week 

the industry’s production was at 52.5 

percent of capaeity. If the forecast for 

this week is realized, it will be the lowest 
figure since the steel-strike period of 

July 1956. 

Steel production is now running 42 
percent below a year ago. 

Dun & Bradstreet reports that business 
failures jumped during the past week to 
357 from 336 in the preceding week. 
This compares with 318 failures a year 
ago and only 208 2 years ago. Business 
failures in February were the highest for 
that month since 1933, and it appears 
that the March total of business failures 
will be even higher. 

These figures, Mr. President, on falling 
steel production and rising business fail- 
ures, are but two more indications that 
the recession is growing ever more seri- 
ous. Each and every day there are addi- 
tional signs that the economy is worsen- 
ing. 

It is for this reason I feel that we must 
promptly consider a tax cut designed to 
restore sagging purchasing power. 

Recently the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO issued a statement recom- 
mending an immediate tax cut of from 
$6 billion to $8 billion, I think this sug- 
gestion is both timely and appropriate. 
It deserves careful consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the AFL—CIO’s tax-cut pro- 
posal as reported in this morning’s New 
York Times be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFL-CIO Urces Cur IN TaxEs Now—Asks 
Stash or Ur To $8 BILLION, WITH BULK 
GOING To THOSE IN UNDER $5,000 BRACKET 
WASHINGTON, March 24—An immediate 

tax cut of $6 billion to $8 billion was urged 

today by the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

In a statement, the federation’s executive 
council said that a cut of half this amount 
a few months ago “might well have been a 
sufficient stimulant to the economy.” 

Economic conditions show a continued 
worsening, the statement said, and a larger 
tax cut is now necessary. 

Last week the Committee for Economic 
Development, a business research group, 
called for a $7,500,000,000 tax cut. 

The federation called for action immedi- 
ately, while the business group said the cut 
should be made only if the economy con- 
tinued to drift lower in March and April. 

The AFL-CIO urged that the bulk of the 
total tax cut should be concentrated among 
the taxpayers with less than $5,000 of tax- 
able income. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
called for a 20-percent cut for everyone— 
@ recommendation that would give the 
greatest reduction to the highest income 
brackets. 

WOULD REDUCE EXCISES 

The federation also said that Federal taxes 
on “electrical appliances, automobiles, trans- 
portation, etc., should be drastically re- 
duced.” 

Finally, it argued that “small businesses 
should receive a tax cut by at least reversing 
the corporation normal and surtax rate.” 

Such a move would mean that corpora- 
tions would pay only 22 percent tax on 


their first 825,000 of income instead of 30 
percent. 
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The business committee’s recommenda- 
tion was limited to a cut in the personal 
income tax. 

The federation said that “trends since 
February indicate that unemployment is 
even higher today.” February jobless totals 
reached 5,200,000. 

The statement also took note of Govern- 
ment reports indicating that a decline in in- 
vestment in plant and equipment and of 
consumer demand was expected for the rest 
of the year. 

The statement said that “more than 30 
percent of the productive capacity of this 
Nation lies idle.” 

SUPPORTS OTHER MEASURES 

The recommendation for an immediate 
tax cut, the executive council said, “does 
not diminish the need for other programs 
designed not only to put America back to 
work but to meet the needs of a growing 
population and to insure the security of the 
Nation.” 

It listed improvements in unemployment 
compensation and social-security benefits, 
higher minimum wages, and more spending 
on hospitals, schools, houses and roads. 

In another development today, the De- 
partment of Commerce reported that United 
States imports in January fell off only 
slightly from December and were roughly 
equal to those of January a year ago. 

The report tended to confirm that the 
United States recession had not yet had 
any important effect on foreign countries, 
taken as a whole. In February, for example, 
British exports to the United States were 
highest in history. 

WEST GERMAN OPTIMISTIC 

This apparently was a factor behind the 
optimism voiced today by Ludwig Erhard, 
the West German Economics Minister. After 
seeing President Eisenhower, Herr Erhard 
said he thought the economic situation 
“should soon be smoothed out.” 

He added that the economy of Western 
Europe is not tied inseparably to that of 
the United States and that a United States 
recession need not bring about a similar 
or worse recession in Europe. 

The countries hardest hit by the United 
States slump so far have been the under- 
developed countries producing raw materials. 
The prices of most of these materials—such 
as rubber, copper, tin, and coffee—have 
slumped sharply over the last year. 

Governmental action on the economic 
front today limited to the beginning of Sen- 
ate floor consideration of a bill to increase 
Federal spending on highways by $1,500,000 
this year. Passage is expected later in the 
week. 

WORKS STEPUP ASKED 

Meanwhile, the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation urged in a letter to President Eisen- 
hower that existing programs under which 
Federal aid is granted to municipal projects 
be increased by about $800 million. 

These include slum clearance, airport con- 
struction, hospitals, urban highways, and 
sewage-treatment plants. 

The letter was signed by Mayor George 
Christopher, of San Francisco. He said the 
projects were ready to go. 

Also today, Clyde T. Ellis, head of the 
National Rural Electrical Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, said additional steps were needed to 
speed construction in the rural electrifica- 
tion program. 

The President's instructions last week to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, to spur the program could leave a 
misleading impressing, Mr. Ellis said. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled “Steel 
Output Rate Sinks Below 50 Percent,” 
and an article entitled “Sales of Harves- 
ter Dip 13.6 Percent in Quarter.” 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, as follows: 


STEEL OUTPUT RATE SINKS BELOW 50 Percent 


New Tonk, March 31.—More than half 
the Nation’s steel operating capacity will 
stand idle this week for the first time in the 
current recession. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute 
today estimated producers were scheduled 
to turn out 1,298,000 tons of steel this week. 
Barring strikes, that will be the lowest total 
since the week starting July 4, 1949. 

The production figures out at 48.09 per- 
cent of the steel industry's current weekly 
capacity. 

This compared with actual production last 
week of 1,366,000 tons, which represented 
50.6 percent of present capacity. 

A month ago the mills turned out 1,425,- 
000 tons of steel and a year ago produced 
at the rate of 2,319,000 tons a week. 

Meanwhile United States Steel Corp. yes- 
terday launched a drive to promote products 
made of steel, in preference to those made 
of materials such as aluminum, plastic, 
glass, and wood. 

Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., administrative 
vice president, commercial, told a news con- 
ference the Nation's largest steelmaker will 
offer labels to manufacturers of consumer 
products. They would identify items made 
of steel, regardless of who produced the 
steel. 

United States Steel will spend in excess 
of several million dollars” on advertising, 
following the theme “Steel lightens your 
work, brightens your leisure, and widens 
your world,” said Chapple. 

“This new merchandising program will 
herald all steel—not just United States 
Steel. To the extent that this program in- 
creases the total steel market, United States 
Steel will benefit through its share of in- 
creased sales.” 


SALES OF HARVESTER Dip 13.6 PERCENT IN 
QUARTER—PROFIT SLIPS 12 CENTS A SHARE TO 
39 CENTS 
Sales of International Harvester Co. in the 

quarter ended January 31 were 13.6 percent 

below a year earlier, and net earnings also 
declined, an interim report disclosed yes- 
terday. 

Volume in the quarter, the first of the 
company’s fiscal year, was $218,730,000 com- 
pared with $253,135,000 in the corresponding 
months a year ago, said John L, McCaffrey, 
chairman, and Frank W. Jenks, president. 

Net income was estimated at $6,810,000, 
equal to 39 cents a share. The figures com- 
pare with earnings of $8,571,000, or 51 cents 
a share, in the first quarter of fiscal 1957. 

The executives said they “see no evidence 
as yet of a general upward trend in business 
for the immediate future.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
every day brings growing concern over 
the course which this recession is taking. 
The economic indicators show that the 
economy is still going downhill, and even 
the experts can give us no assurance 
there will be an upturn in the near 
future. 

I have been vitally concerned over the 
gravity, both domestic and foreign, of 
this recession. For this reason I have 
suggested that immediate consideration 
be given to a meaningful tax cut which 
would help increase purchasing power. 

I was therefore pleased to read the edi- 
torial in the current issue of Business 
Week magazine entitled “The Case for 
Cutting Taxes Now.” The editorial 
points out what I have stated so often in 
the past several weeks, namely, that we 
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have far more to lose by delaying a little 
too long than by acting a little too soon. 
It argues most persuasively for a prompt 
tax cut to stem the tide of this recession. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Case ror CUTTING Taxes Now 


The administration obviously is receiving 
an enormous amount of contradictory ad- 
vice on the crucial question of whether or 
not to endorse a tax cut as a means of snap- 
ping the country out of its business reces- 
sion. This is an infinitely complex subject. 
Men who are both wise and honest can form 
violently differing opinions on it. And so 
there is no need to look for either political 
skulduggery or sly self-interest to explain 
the confusion of tongues that is so evident 
in all discussions of the problem. 

Nevertheless, a decision has to be made 
and made promptly—for to delay is in itself 
to make a decision. Any choice will involve 
both political and economic risks, but the 
fact that the choice inevitably must be 
chancy does not mean that it must be blind. 
In taxation, as in other areas of economics, 
there are a few fundamental principles that 
the administration can use as guides. 

To be a potent antirecession measure, a 
tax cut must meet two qualifications: 

It must take effect before the contraction 
of production and incomes begins to feed 
upon itself. Once the vicious circle of de- 
flation is joined, the stimulating effects of 
the cut are lost in the shrinkage of incomes 
and power. 

It must have a substantial impact on the 
economy as a whole. That is to say, it can- 
not be either an empty gesture or a vote- 
catching scheme designed to benefit a sin- 
gle group or economic class. 

Measured against these standards, the ar- 
guments for postponing a tax cut lose force. 
The case for making a broad and substantial 
cut immediately—meaning within a matter 
of weeks—becomes practically conclusive. 

We have now checked off 3 months of 
1958 without seeing any signs to indicate 
that a real upturn is in the making. The 
critical month of March has passed without 
producing the turning point that President 
Eisenhower's advisers had hoped to see; in- 
stead, it brought new evidence that the re- 
cession was deepening and broadening. 

In the light of these facts, it seems clear 
that we stand to lose far more by delaying 
a little too long than by acting a little too 
soon. This alone would be reason enough 
for the administration to decide in favor of 
a prompt tax cut. But there is another and 
perhaps even more important argument 
swinging the balance in the same direction, 
and that is the delicate state of relations 
between the administration and Congress. 

It would be a fatal mistake for the admin- 
istration to lose the initiative in planning 
and proposing a tax cut as an antirecession 
measure. That would mean that Congress 
would take over and write its own ticket. 
And to throw such an assignment to an op- 
position Congress in an election year would 
be bad politics, worse economics, and a 
serious strain on the patience of providence. 

Up to this time, Congress has shown an 
admirable self-restraint in dealing with the 
tax question. The Democratic leadership, 
with genuine concern for the country’s wel- 
fare, has fought down the temptation to 
play politics. But if Congress decides that 
the administration is stalling for time, then 
it will try to ram through its own antire- 
cession plans. The result inevitably would 
be a bad bill; for Congress even in the best 
of times finds it hard to write a tax law based 
on economics rather than politics. 
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In short, if the administration is in any 


doubt about the timing of a tax cut, it 
should resolve that doubt in favor of cutting 
promptly. 

WHAT SORT OF CUT? 

There is room for debate as to just which 
taxes should be cut and how much. But 
here again it is possible to dispose of many 
of the arguments simply by applying general 
principles. 

To be effective in checking the downward 
spiral, the tax cut must be something more 
than a quick handout to a few individuals, 
It must help to restore the incentives for 
investment and capital spending as well as 
to provide more spending money for con- 
sumers. 

For this reason, the administration's pro- 
gram should provide income tax relief for all 
individual taxpayers, not just for the lower 
brackets. And it should apply to corpora- 
tions as well as to individuals. 

For the same reason, the cut should not 
have an automatic termination date attached 
to it. Tax relief will lose all its force as an 
incentive to long-run investment and in- 
dustrial expansion if it is tagged from the 
first as a purely temporary measure. There 
will be time enough when we are once again 
prosperous to consider whether taxes can be 
kept permanently at the lower level. 

The logic of the situation, then, calls for a 
quick cut, a substantial cut, and a cut that 
applies to all classes of taxpayers. Obviously, 
this will be just as disagreeable to the admin- 
istration as it will be to the many taxpayers 
who have applauded its efforts to balance the 
Federal budget and check the long-run trend 
toward inflation. But in the final analysis 
there is no choice. The strength of the whole 
free world now depends on the health of the 
United States economy. The administration 
cannot risk the international consequences 
of a recession even if it were willing to take 
its chances with the domestic effects. In 
the end, it will have to take whatever steps 
are necessary to head off a spiral of deflation. 
And the sooner it starts taking those steps, 
the less drastic they will have to be, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, that 
this recession is indeed becoming worse 
is clearly shown by current reports. 
Auto production for the second quarter 
of 1958 is scheduled to be cut even below 
the disappointing production output of 
the past 3months. With dealers’ stocks 
of unsold new cars totaling almost 
900,000 and retail sales off by more than 
30 percent from last year, the outlook is 
not encouraging. 

It is reported that steel production 
this week will fall off further to the low- 
est level since July 1949, not counting 
strike and holiday periods. Production 
is scheduled to be at only 48 percent of 
capacity as compared to 50 percent the 
preceeding week and 52 percent 2 weeks 
before. This is a particularly serious 
blow to my own State of Minnesota be- 
cause of our iron-ore industry. Unem- 
ployment on the iron-ore range is 
mounting daily. 

And in the field of construction, so 
important to the economy, it is reported 
that construction contracts in February 
were 10 percent below those for the same 
month in 1957. A similar drop took 
place in January, too. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point an article on construction 
contracts from the New York Times of 
April 1, 1958; an article on the automo- 
bile slump from the April 1, 1958, issue 
of the Journal of Commerce; and an 
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article on declining steel output from the 
Washington Post of April 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 1, 1958] 
Contracts Orr 10 PERCENT FoR CONSTRUC- 

TION—PLANS FOR FUruRE BUILDING IN 

Unirep STATES DROPPED IN FEBRUARY IN 

MAJOR CATEGORIES _ 


Contracts for future construction in the 
United States, usually considered a sensitive 
barometer of the economy, dipped 10 per- 
cent in February below the corresponding 
month in 1957. It was the second consecu- 
tive month in which a 10 percent decline 
was registered. 

According to the F. W. Dodge Corp., con- 
struction news and marketing specialists, 
February contracts totaled $1,953,422,000. 
This brought the cumulative total for the 
first two months of the year to $4,013,416,000, 
or 10 percent below the like period of 1957. 

The two widest fluctuations were in the 
heavy engineering category, with public- 
works contracts gaining 29 percent and 
utility contracts dropping 38 percent. The 
month's total for heavy engineering con- 
struction was $475,321,000, for an overall 
gain in the classification of 2 percent. 

The dollar volume of contracts in thr resi- 
dential category was $727,282,000, off 17 per- 
cent from February 1957. A sharp decline 
was also noted in the number of 1- and 
2-family housing units, but apartment units 
again registered an increase of 2 percent. 
The number of dwelling units of all types 
was 59,172, a drop of 14 percent compared 
with a year earlier. 

Contracts in the nonresidential category 
for February totaled $750,819,000, a decrease 
of 8 percent. The decline was said to be 
largely the result of decreases in contracts 
for manufacturing and commercial build- 
ings. Hospitals also showed a marked de- 
crease, but contracts for educational and 
science buildings rose 2 percent. 

The cumulative totals for the first two 
months of 1958 in the major corstruction 
categories showed nonresidential at $1,507,- 
111,000, down 13 percent; residential at 
$1,501,212,000, down 11 percent; and heavy 
engineering at $1,005,093,000, down 3 percent, 


[From the Journal of Commerce of April 
1, 1958] 
AUTO MAKERS SCHEDULE LOWER OUTPUT FOR 
SECOND QUARTER 

Derrorr.—The auto makers are scheduling 
1,130,000 passenger cars for production dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1958. They built 
approximately 1,244,000 in the January- 
March quarter, In the second quarter of 
1957 assemblies numbered 1,580,835. 

Last week the industry built 94,382 cars 
against 80,480 the preceding week and 
130,233 in the like 1957 week. 

MODEST UPTURN 


Each of the big three producers—General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler—shared in last 
week's modest upturn. GM bullt 45,028 cars 
against 44,123 the preceding week and 58,188 
in the like 1957 week. Its output so far this 
year totals 685,972 cars against 831,810 in 
like 1957. 

Ford assembled 29,880 cars last week 
against 18,964 the preceding week and 41,000 
in the same 1957 week. So far this year Ford 
has made 334,195 cars against 544,828 in the 
same 1957 period. 

Chrysler output last week was 15,250 cars 
against 13,214 the preceding week and 26,969 
in the same 1957 week. To date this year 
Chrysler has made 156,649 cars against 370,- 
044 in the same 1957 period. 

American Motors built 2,960 Ramblers last 
week against 2,706 the preceding week and 
2,355 in the like 1957 week. Only producer 
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running ahead of last year’s volume it has 
built 40,538 cars so far this year. In like 
1957 it made 24,702 cars, 
Studebaker-Packard built 60 Packards and 
1,240 Studebakers last week against 89 and 
1,384 respectively, the preceding week and 
284 and 1,437 in the like 1957 week. S-P’s 
output so far in 1958 comes to 1,078 Pack- 
ards and 8,274 Studebakers compared with 
3,901 and 15,312 respectively in like 1957. 


[From the Washington Post of April 1, 1958] 
STEEL OUTPUT RATE SINKS BELOW 50 PERCENT 


New Lonk, March 31.—More than half the 
Nation’s steel operating capacity will stand 
idle for the first time in the current re- 
cession. 

The American Iron & Steel Institute today 
estimated producers were scheduled to turn 
out 1,298,000 tons of steel this week. Bar- 
ring strikes, that will be the lowest total 
since the week starting July 4, 1949. 

The production figures out at 48.09 percent 
of the steel industry’s current weekly ca- 
pacity. 

This compared with actual production 
last week of 1,366,000 tons, which repre- 
sented 50.6 percent of present capacity. 

A month ago the mills turned out 1,425,- 
000 tons of steel and a year ago produced 
at the rate of 2,319,000 tons a week. 

Meanwhile United States Steel Corp. 
yesterday launched a drive to promote prod- 
ucts made of steel, in preference to those 
made of materials such as aluminum, plas- 
tic, glass and wood. 

Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., administrative 
vice president, commercial, told a news con- 
ference the Nation’s largest steelmaker will 
offer labels to manufacturers of consumer 
products. They would identify items made 
of steel, regardless of who produced the steel. 

United States Steel will spend “in excess 
of several million dollars” on advertising, 
following the theme “Steel lightens your 
work, brightens your leisure, and widens 
your world,” said Chapple. 

“This new merchandising program will 
herald all steel—not just United States Steel. 
To the extent that this program increases 
the total steel market, United States Steel 
will benefit through its share of increased 
sales.“ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE RECESSION AND RECOVERY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a statement made by 
Bernard M. Baruch before the Senate 
Committee on Finance this morning. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF BERNARD M. BARUCH BEFORE 
THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, APRIL 1, 
1958 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, it is an honor to be asked to testify 

before this distinguished committee of the 

Senate, Although you are studying the 

financial condition of the United States, 

you know that our problems extend far 
beyond any narrow definition of finance. 


CIV——373 
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Tax policy, debt management, monetary 

controls affect not only our solvency and 

economic health, but our security against 
on, 

Despite the symptoms of distress in our 
economic system, there is no cause for panic 
if we use experience and common sense. 
But if we seek recovery through get-well- 
quick prescriptions, we will surely face a far 
more difficult situation. 

The principal thing we have to fear is our 
own folly. 

In our concern over the present recession 
we must not forget that it is only one aspect 
of the basic problem before us. The chal- 
lenge we face is to organize and employ our 
resources effectively, first, for the defense 
of our country and our liberties, and sec- 
ond, to provide our citizens with a rising 
standard of living free from the economic 
perils of inflation and unemployment. 

So that those who run may read, let me 
give in capsule form what I think our pres- 
ent circumstances require. 

1. We must strengthen our defenses and 
make certain of our supremacy in the 
science and technology of modern arms. 

2. We must prevent further deterioration 
of the credit of the United States and en- 
courage sound economic growth. 

3. These goals demand that we reject all 
tax reduction and pump-priming proposals 
which require deficit financing. 

4. New Federal works programs should be 
placed on a self-liquidating basis. It is 
better that new works programs be spon- 
sored at the local level. 

5. We must end the price-wage spiral and 
curtail excessive profit margins. 

6. We must restrain the abuse of credit— 
private and Government. 

7. We must ameliorate the suffering of 
unemployment. 

There is danger that our present economic 
difficulties may distract us from the re- 
quirements of national security and our re- 
sponsibilities as leader of the free world. 
This could be fatal. 

No economic program, no social plans, no 
so-called prosperity can have meaning while 
America’s defenses are laggard and deficient. 
In this age of nuclear war and missiles, the 
price of unpreparedness may be sudden 
death. Considering all that is at stake, let 
us do more in building our defenses, rather 
than less. 

I disagree entirely with those who claim 
that the American economy is not strong 
enough to meet the threat to our security. 
It met the demands of total war without 
seriously impairing the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. Can we 
believe that it cannot support the defense 
program our safety demands? To be sure, 
effective defense requires high taxes. I like 
taxes no more than the next man, but there 
are worse burdens. It is infinitely cheaper 
to preserve peace than to fight a war. We 
can meet all our defense requirements and 
still provide all our needs, although maybe 
not all our wants. 

While we can spend whatever is necessary 
for defense, prudent management can pro- 
vide important savings. We must learn to 
manage our defense program more efficiently. 
We should eliminate the piecemeal ap- 
proach—the costly starts and stops—which 
disorganize production and disrupt the 
economy. 

In military expenditures, in fact for all 
spending, Congress should have the services 
of an expert staff, similar to the one the tax 
committees have. This staff could make a 
continuing running study of budgets and 
spending to insure that we get full value 
for every dollar spent. This is something 
that should have been done long ago. 

But above all else, once and for all, we 
must relieve our defense program and our 
entire economy of the toll paid to inflation. 
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Think of the planes we could have bought, 
the research we could have conducted, the 
extra benefits we could have provided our 
Armed Forces with the billions lost through 
inflation. 

Inflation, gentlemen, is the most important 
economic fact of our time, the single great- 
est peril to our economic health. Its most 
important cause has been the tremendous 
expenditures for war—for nonproductive 
goods and services—which were financed too 
largely through borrowing and too little 
through taxes. 

Inflation is primarily responsible for our 
mountainous national debt, for our high tax 
rates, for our record high level of expendi- 
tures, in what is called a time of peace. It 
has put our price structure on stilts and 
whittled down the purchasing power of the 
dollar. As the Government and our citizens 
stumble under its burden, continuity of con- 
fidence is broken, and a growing concern 
serves as an added drag on our economic 
activity. 

We are now suffering a hangover after a 
long inflationary binge. As is always the 
case with hangovers, we have only ourselves 
to blame. More of the hair of the dog is 
no remedy. It only increases suffering and 
delays recovery. 

The inflation of our time flows from the 
selfish struggle for special advantage among 
pressure groups. Each seeks tax cuts or 
price increases or wage raises for itself while 
urging the other to make the sacrifice and 
with little regard for the national interest. ` 

This was true in World War II and in the 
Korean war. In both wars we ignored the 
lesson of experience which taught that the 
way to curb inflation and profiteering was to 
pay for war as nearly as possible out of taxes; 
to control prices, wages, profits, money, and 
credit; and thus provide a common standard 
fair to all. Instead we invited inflation by 
controls too little and too late, and by con- 
cessions too much and too soon, to special 
interest groups. We mortgaged future gen- 
erations by inadequate tax programs. 

This was true after World War II when 
instead of maintaining our strength until 
peace was assured, we prematurely disbanded 
our forces and abandoned necessary tax and 
other economic measures. And after Korea, 
at the first sign of the inevitable postinfla- 
tionary readjustment, we injected a fresh 
anae of inflation into our system by reducing 

xes. 

Now that we face the painful process of 
readjustment again, the same recourse to 
inflation is being urged. The same struggle 
for advantage is being repeated. Each group 
wants to shift the burden of dislocation to 
someone else. Each wants special consider- 
ation, arguing that its wages or prices or 
profits must be kept up to avoid depression. 
All cry for tax reduction, deficit financing, 
pump priming—running to Mother Govern- 
ment to do something so we won't have to 
pay for the mess we’ve made. 

Nothing is more dangerous than this no- 
tion that economic salvation lies through 
Government intercession. Government did 
not keep us from getting into our present 
condition. How can we rely upon it to get 
us out of it? Let us not turn always to the 
Government for succor, but remember rather 
that a free government depends always upon 
the people for sustenance. When I hear 
people demanding government do this or 
that I wonder why those voices were so silent 
when inflation could have been controlled. 

Government does have a responsibility and 
a role to perform in the present circum- 
stances, particularly in regard to those who 
are victimized by unemployment. But its 
actions must be in harmony with sound eco- 
nomic principles. Government cannot re- 
peal economic laws, 

In the face of a tremendous national debt 
and expenditure, it is folly to talk of tax 
reductions, 
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Iam dubious about the purchasing power a 
tax cut will generate. The value of any 
conjectured purchasing power is outweighed, 
however, by the jeopardy in which a tax cut 
will place all the programs supported by 
taxes—from national defense to welfare 
assistance. 

A tax cut will increase the deficit, add to 
the debt, and further weaken the Govern- 
ment’s credit. To reduce revenues before 
our defenses are secure and our debt man- 
ageable is uneconomic and immoral. 

Nor is this the time to embark on vast 
Federal works or other pump-priming pro- 
grams g deficit financing. If we 
want dams and highways and new school- 
houses and other projects, we should be pre- 
pared to pay for them. Any new public- 
works program should be placed on a self- 
liquidating basis in the same manner as the 
present highway program—that is, it should 
be accompanied by a tax to pay for interest 
and amortization. 

More effective than Federal action in this 
sphere, I believe, would be local action. 
Local governments can best survey their own 
situations, determine the idle resources of 
manpower, materials, and other facilities 
available, and balance them against the 
degree of need and their own budgetary 
requirements. Such locally conceived and 
sponsored works programs should also be 
self-supporting. 

Self-help is the best help. 

A nation, no less than an individual, must 
keep its financial house in order. Its 
financial strength, no less than an indi- 
vidual’s will determine its capacity to with- 
stand economic adversity. The credit of the 
United States Government is the foundation 
upon which our solvency and security rest. 
The strained condition of our credit handi- 
caps our efforts to cope with the recession. 
We must prevent any further weakening of 
it by tax cuts, or deficit spending, or lifting 
the borrowing ceiling every time the debt 
presses egainst it. 

We are not likely to enjoy surplus reve- 
nues soon. Yet there is no greater thing 
Congress could do to strengthen confidence 
and create jobs than to adopt now a long- 
range fiscal program designed to reduce our 
national debt. 

Not until the Government puts its house 
in order will the people know how to bring 
order to their own affairs. 

Debt management also has been made 
more difficult and expensive by the shorten- 
ing of maturities. Now more than 80 bil- 
lions, almost 30 percent of the debt out- 
standing, are on a short-term basis. I can- 
not understand why those in authority did 
not move earlier to refund the debt when 
the money market was easy. If private 
corporations could refund and borrow at 
rates as low as 23%, why couldn’t the Gov- 
ernment? 

We must face, however reluctantly, the 
truth that Government action is no nostrum 
for economic health. Nor is it a substitute 
for individual responsibility. The adjust- 
ment must be made by each of us, in our 
business, our job, on our farm. We must 
work harder—cut costs—save more. 

Nothing would be more effective in turn- 
ing the tide than to halt the never-ending 
spiral of wages and prices. The best stimu- 
lant to our economy would come from price 
reductions. The consumer, who has no 
lobby or bargaining agent, is belatedly re- 
belling against having every wage and cost 
increase passed on to him. If industry and 
labor continue to push up wage, price, and 
profit levels, they will price themselves out 
of the market. Consumer resistance will 
grow, further depressing economic activity 
and adding to unemployment. Foreign 
goods will enter our markets in increasing 
quantities with unsettling effects on our 
domestic economy, our tariff policies, and 
our allies and friends. 
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No one wishes to see a return to cut-throat 
competition with its price wars and wage 
cuts. No one is more concerned to see labor 
preserve its gains than Iam. But we must 
halt the wild, unmerry chase of prices, wages 
and profits. 

We prefer not to compel this by legisla- 
tive fiat or executive order. We rely upon 
individual action, self-discipline, and en- 
lightened selfishness of labor and industrial 
leaders. If they cannot recognize that self- 
interest requires concern for the national 
interest, then they and the Nation as a whole 
will be made to suffer, If they will not adjust 
voluntarily and in time to the law of supply 
and demand, the adjustment eventually 
forced on them will be much more painful. 

It would be an inspiring and salutary thing 
if the leaders of our great labor unions and 
businesses would jointly pledge to the Presi- 
dent that for 1 year there will be no increase 
in wages or prices and that profit margins 
would at least be frozen. 

Individual self-restraint should be exer- 
cised, too, in the area of private credit. Its 
excessive growth has been one of the major 
factors in our present difficulties and is one 
of the weak links in our economic chain. 
When individual indebtedness alone rises 
above $200 billion we have reason to be con- 
cerned. 

I have often been shocked by the lengths 
to which banks, merchants and advertisers 
go to press credit upon the consumer with 
which to buy things they can be persuaded 
to want, but do not need. The susceptibility 
of the American public to these blandish- 
ments troubles me. The opportunity to va- 
cation in Florida, California, or Latin Amer- 
ica; or tour the Caribbean; or even visit the 
Taj Mahal for little or nothing down and a 
few dollars a week may not be easy to resist. 
But is it a proper use of credit? 

In the last analysis, we face a test of char- 
acter and commonsense. Have we so deluded 
ourselves that we take seriously the Alice-in- 
Wonderland notion that the cure for indebt- 
edness lies in more debt; and that thrift is 
antisocial? Or do we have sufficient eco- 
nomic sense—and courage—to face the facts 
of our situation, recognize the mistakes we 
have made and correct them in time, with- 
out incurring the heavier penalties which 
delay and evasion will exact? 

In summation, gentlemen, let me say: 

First, that this recession is the inevitable 
aftermath of a period of inflation that could 
at least have been mitigated, if not pre- 
vented; 

Second, that there is no cause for alarm if 
we will learn from our mistakes and call a 
halt to the practices which are responsible 
for this situation; 

Third, that we can restore confidence along 
with economic health by sound measures 
which include: 

(a) Determining the requirements of na- 
tional security and doing all that is needed 
to meet them. 

(b) Barring new inflationary adventures. 
Foregoing tax reductions. Avoiding deficit 
spending. 

(c) Strengthening the credit of govern- 
ment by refunding the debt on a long-term 
basis and planning definite amortization. 

(d) Stopping the price-wage spiral and 
the abuse of credit. 

Gentlemen, ours is a country of boundless 
natural and human resources, of scientific 
and technological skills that defy obstacles 
and frontiers. The future holds promise if 
only we have the wit and discipline to use 
them properly. And let us not complain 
about our surpluses of food, fiber, and meats. 
If we do not add to them, but manage them 
intelligently, they will give us a reserve 
against any emergency of war or nature more 
precious than the gold of Ft. Knox. 

In closing I offer for your meditation a 
thought expressed by one of the wisest 
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Americans, Benjamin Franklin, who said— 
and I quote: 

“The taxes are indeed very heavy, and if 
those laid by the Government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them; but we have many others, 
and more grievous to some of us. We are 
taxed twice as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four times 
as much by our folly; and from these taxes 
the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us 
by allowing an abatement.” 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a statement I have 
prepared concerning the supplemental 
highway bill which was passed by the 
Senate last Thursday, March 27. 

On that night, before the bill was 
passed, I expressed my hope that as the 
highway program got underway, it would 
not suddenly become faced by increased 
prices of materials and demands for in- 
creased wages. The highway bill was 
passed to stabilize the economy and to 
provide work. My hopes were and are 
that that purpose will be achieved, and 
that no part of the fund will be dissipated 
by the suppliers of material and equip- 
ment asking for increased prices or by 
labor leaders asking for increased wages 
while the Nation is living in an economic 
recession. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcond, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LAUSCHE 


I address myself to the subject of the 
highway construction bill which the Senate 
passed last Thursday, March 27. 

Near the conclusion of the debate on that 
bill, I briefly expressed my fears that unless 
contractors, suppliers of materials that go 
into highway construction, and labor, which 
is a major cost in highway construction, all 
cooperate fully in resisting unwarranted price 
and wage increases, that the true objectives 
of the bill would be defeated. 

The intent of the original Highway Act of 
1956 was to set up, on a pay-as-you-go ba- 
sis a Federal assistance program to enable, 
through State cooperation, the building of 
an Interstate Highway System adequate for 
present and future needs. 

In reference to the passage last week of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, the pri- 
mary purpose was not only to carry out the 
major provisions of the original act, but to 
accelerate those provisions in order to help 
bolster a sagging economy, and primarily to 
provide employment throughout the Nation. 

Any move on the part of any segment of 
the highway construction industry, be it 
labor or business, to use this accelerated pro- 
gram as a price and wage boost justification, 
will be defeating the ultimate purpose of the 
Congress. 

The money for this program appropriated 
by Congress was not in the Treasury, nor was 
it in the anticipated revenues for the fiscal 
year of 1959, but was voted in the knowledge 
that it would have to be borrowed. 

That act of deficit operation was only voted 
by many in the Congress in the hopes that 
the program would stem the recession. 

Every Member of Congress, I hope, will be 
watching the actions and attitudes of the 
labor leaders, equipment and material sup- 
pliers, and highway contractors respecting 
their willingness to hold the line on wages 
and prices. 

An unwarranted boost in any cost that 
go into the price we pay for this program will 
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be a mockery and travesty on justice 
because 

1. It will reduce the total number of miles 
of highway intended to be built; 

2. It will of necessity reduce the number 
of workers that may be employed. 

- 3. It will be a harm rather than a good to 
the economy. 

The junior Senator from Ohio will ask for 
monthly reports from the Ohio Department 
of Highways on construction and material 
costs, and from the Industrial Relations 
Department of Ohio for any evidence of 
demands for increases in existing local wage 
rate agreements. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Mundt 
Allott Gore Murray 
Anderson Green Neuberger 
Barrett Hayden O'Mahoney 
Beall Hennings Payne 
Bennett Hickenlooper Potter 
Bible 1 Proxmire 
Bridges Hoblitzell Purtell 
Bush olland Revercomb 
Butler Hruska Robertson 
Byrd Humphrey Russell 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Mansfield Thurmond 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Thye 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Watkins 

in McClellan Wiley 
Flanders McNamara W. 
Frear Morse Yarborough 
Fulbright Morton oung 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jounson], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] are absent on official business. I 
further announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] is absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroneyr] is absent on official business 
attending the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference in Europe as a representative 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further morning business, morning 
business is concluded, and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, 
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COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3497) to expand the public 
facility loan program of the Community 
Facilities Administration of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to engage in a colloquy, if I 
may, with the distinguished minority 
leader relative to the bill which is before 
the Senate, S. 3497. 

The Senate was informed on yesterday 
that it was the purpose of the majority 
side to meet at 10 o’clock today. Because 
a Republican meeting was to be held at 
the White House, it was mutually agreed 
by the leadership to meet at noon today. 
However, the Senate was warned on yes- 
terday that, although it would meet at 
noon, it would stay in session until 11 or 
12 o’clock. The hope was that the Senate 
could complete action on the pending bill 
and recess until Thursday, which would 
enable some Members to get an extra day 
off during the Easter recess. It was the 
intention on this side of the aisle to 
try to complete action on the bill, if at all 
possible, today. Because the amend- 
ments were few, it was felt they could be 
considered, and, by 11 or 12 o’clock to- 
night, the Senate could come to a vote 
and dispose of this particular measure, 
which we think is important and in the 
interest of the country. 

Ishould like to ask the minority leader, 
if I may, if he would be willing to have 
the bill considered today, on a late night 
session basis, and perhaps have the 
Senate meet at an earlier hour tomorrow, 
in an attempt to bring the bill to a vote 
before the Easter recess. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
that, as he knows, the report on the bill 
was not made available until sometime 
this morning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as I know, 
few, if any, Members of the Senate have 
had an opportunity, outside of perhaps 
those who serve on the committee and 
who were present in committee, to study 
the committee report, the committee 
hearings, or the amendments which the 
committee proposes to the bill. 

The bill does deal with a substantial 
sum of money, $1 billion. As originally 
introduced, the amount involved was $2 
billion. That amount is as much as the 
total cost of running the Government 
was along about 1916 or 1917, before the 
United States entered World War I. So 
the bill involves a substantial sum of 
money. The bill would establish some 
new practices which might considerably 
change methods of financing public 
works projects on the part of localities. 

Members of the Senate have not had 
an opportunity to consult with the citi- 
zens in their home localities and to con- 
sult with others in regard to the 
proposed legislation. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has some very grave mis- 
givings as to the impact the bill may 
have on the debt ceiling. 

From the point of view of proper legis- 
lative procedure, it seems to me it would 
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be far better to afford Senators an op- 
portunity to study the bill, which was 
just placed on the calendar this morn- 
ing, and set it down for debate as soon 
as the Easter recess has expired. If 
Senators had an opportunity thoroughly 
to familiarize themselves with the bill, 
read the report and hearings, and had an 
opportunity to consult with the people 
in the localities in their respective States, 
I think it would be better legislative pro- 
cedure. I so expressed myself to the 
distinguished acting majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, that is cor- 
rect; and I felt duty bound to make 
some sort of statement on the floor, be- 
cause of the assurance I had given a 
number of Senators that we would try 
to conclude action on the bill tonight 
and, if necessary, would be in session 
until 11 or 12 o'clock. 

I realize there is a great deal of merit 
in what the minority leader has said. 
Although the report was not available 
until this morning, it is available now, 
along with the hearings. The bill has 
been considered and discussed in full 
detail by the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. With a view 
to getting something done in this time 
of recession and great need, and since 
this especially affects small communi- 
ties and counties, I was wondering if it 
would be agreeable to the minority leader 
to have the debate proceed today, thus 
enabling Senators to familiarize them- 
selves with the bill, and perhaps have a 
final vote tomorrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me 
the period suggested is pretty short. I 
think the Congress of the United States 
has operated diligently. We have 
passed highway legislation and we have 
passed housing legislation, with biparti- 
san support. We have considered a 
number of appropriation bills. We have 
considered a good deal of other legisla- 
tion as it has been proposed. Emer- 
gency legislation has been considered 
with support from both sides of the 
aisle. 

We are now asked to consider a bill 
involving more than a billion dollars, a 
bill which certainly establishes far 
broader public policies than have been 
followed heretofore. It seems to me it 
would be a better legislative practice if 
the bill could be scheduled to be taken 
up immediately following our return 
from the Easter recess. 

Of course, I recognize that the sched- 
uling of legislation rests with the ma- 
jority, on the other side of the aisle. 
As one who has cooperated fully toward 
expediting the other legislation, I feel 
in this matter what is proposed is a 
questionable legislative procedure, and 
I think the people of the country expect 
us to follow orderly legislative procedure 
se Regard to legislation of such magni- 
ude. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
minority leader has stated there has 
been responsible bipartisan cooperation 
with regard to antirecession measures 
and resolutions the Senate has already 
passed. I was hoping the same sense of 
responsible cooperation on a bipartisan 
basis would extend to our consideration 
of the Community Facilities Act of 1958, 
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because it likewise is, in large part, an 
antirecession measure. 

I believe we would be facing up to our 
responsibilities, if it were at all possible, 
by considering the bill now, instead of 
waiting until the recess has ended. I 
believe we should try to complete con- 
sideration of the bill on the basis of 2 
days’ debate. 

The minority leader and I both recog- 
nize this is a question which the Senate 
will have to decide for itself. I only 
express my opinion. I must admit if 
the particular measure now pending 
shall not be passed before the recess I 
shall be a little disappointed, because I 
believe it is a good step in the right di- 
rection toward combating the recession 
which is now affecting the entire 
country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
certainly agree with what the acting 
majority leader has said. If the bill is 
to be passed at all, it ought to be passed 
promptly as an antirecession measure. 
If action on the bill is delayed, then one 
of its principal virtues will be lost. I 
sincerely hope the bill will be considered 
today. 

The bill was introduced. It was ex- 
plained on the floor, and considerable 
discussion took place with respect to it 
some 2 weeks ago. I believe that was 
March 17. 

The bill has been changed only in the 
direction, I may say, of making it more 
conservative. There has been a cutting 
in half of the amount to be provided, and 
an increasing of interest rate, neither 
of which items has my approval. I op- 
pose both. In any case, we have gone a 
considerable distance in an effort to 
reach a compromise on the bill, with 
which those on the other side of the aisle 
could agree. Both the amendments, the 
one to increase the interest rate and the 
one to decrease the amount, were of- 
fered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne]. The committee went along 
with them. I object to them, because I 
think they weaken the effect of the bill 
as an antirecession measure. 

The minority leader says the proposed 
legislation represents a vast extension 
and undertakes new functions. I re- 
spectfully disagree with him. The pro- 
gram is the precise program which was 
contemplated in the legislation passed 
some years ago. I believe the original 
legislation passed while the Republicans 
were in control, in 1954. The distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana IMr. 
CAPEHART] was one of the cosponsors, 
and I believe the other cosponsor was the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

In any case, legislation was enacted 
which called for the preparation of plans 
for exactly such a contingency as the one 
we now face; that is, for a time when 
public works are needed. We are now in 
such a period. Plans have been made, 
and structures of all descriptions are 
ready to be built by communities. The 
Federal Government has advanced the 
money for the plans, The money is to 
be repaid, of course. 

A modest amount is already available. 
One hundred million dollars has been 
made available, and about half of it is 
committed. 
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The reason the money is not being used 
to the full extent is that the interest rate 
is too high. 

I submit to the minority leader he is in 
error in leading the Senate to believe we 
are to consider a vast new kind of pro- 
gram. We are to consider precisely the 
kind of program which was contem- 
plated in the legislation passed in 1954, 
which has been on the books since that 
time, and which has been in operation. 
All we seek to do by the pending bill is 
to remove the limitation on the size. 
For instance, under the bili towns above 
10,000 in population may apply for fi- 
nancial assistance. 

How can anyone say this proposal is 
a radical departure? Actually, by ad- 
ministrative action the program has been 
restricted to cover towns smaller than 
those for which the coverage is author- 
ized. There is only 1 applicant town 
above 5,000 and under 10,000 population 
which has been given a loan. 

The reasons for such action may have 
been good ones, in my opinion. We were 
in an inflationary period. There was a 
shortage of materials. There was con- 
siderable pressure against our public 
funds. Interest rates were high. Other 
factors along that line were involved. 
There was justification for not desiring 
to add to the inflationary pressure. I 
believe the situation is reversed today. 

We now face the very circumstances 
to which the Senator’s own party looked 
forward. 

Why should there be a desire to delay? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the previous 
legislation to which the Senator re- 
fers, what was the dollar amount in- 
volved? Was it not 8100 million? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was $100 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The pending bill 
involves a billion dollars? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A billion dollars. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is a slight 
typographical change. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. Obviously, in 
order to have an effect in combating a 
recession, we must provide more than 
$100 million. I believe that was con- 
templated. The $100 million was pro- 
vided to take care of the very small 
program of servicing primarily com- 
munities of 5,000 population or less and 
in only two fields primarily, the flelds of 
water systems and sewer systems, 

The planning part of the work was 
not confined exactly in that way. The 
planning part, which was the part de- 
signed to create the plans to be used 
and to be brought off the shelf, in the 
language of the trade, to be put into 
effect when conditions warranted, was 
authorized. In a recession period, when 
there is unemployment, when there is 
an excessive supply of goods, when 
plants are shutting down instead of 
making building materials and provid- 
ing steel and shingles—all kinds of 
building materials—the program is sup- 
posed to take effect. 

Let us consider the hardwood floor- 
ing producers in my own State. Those 
companies are closed down. They are 
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very anxious to have this type of pro- 
gram get under way. I am sure the 
lumber interests in California and the 
ceramics interests here and there, as 
well as the glass and other industries 
would benefit by the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As to the $100 mil- 
lion provided in prior legislation, to 
which reference was made, is it not a 
fact that of such amount only $23 mil- 
lion has been used to date? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That much has 
been expended. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I refer to the ex- 
penditure. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Another $25 mil- 
lion or so has been committed. The to- 
tal amount is really about $50 million. 
The reason for such a low expenditure 
is the charge of 45, percent interest. 
The people cannot pay such interest 
rates. They will not pay them. There- 
fore, the facilities are not constructed. 

Actually the whole matter comes 
down to one simple thing. The real 
difficulty is in the interest rate, with all 
deference to my friend from California. 
If the program is to be effective, a bil- 
lion dollars is needed. The interest rate 
ought to be 3 percent. The bill pro- 
vides for 3% percent. Such an interest 
rate will do some good and will attract 
some people into the market who other- 
wise would not enter it. It is certainly 
a better interest rate than 454 percent, 
That is the main consideration. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is op- 
posed to this bill. We all know that. 
There is no secret about it. There is 
no question that he is opposed to it, and 
in my opinion, he will be opposed to it 
next week, and 3 weeks hence, unless 
the depression becomes so serious that 
we must resort to a straight WPA pro- 
gram. The Secretary of the Treasury 
will continue to oppose it. 

With all deference to the Senator from 
California, this is the most conservative 
bill in this direction that he will have 
the opportunity to vote for. If he does 
not vote for this bill, and the recession 
does not end very quickly, there will be 
much more radical measures than this 
coming before the Senate. 

This is not a grant program. The 
loans will be to communities and they 
will all be good loans. They will rank 
in the higher echelons of quality. 

This is not a giveaway program in 
any sense. It will not cost the Govern- 
ment anything. The interest rate will 
return a profit to the Government. The 
interest rate is one-half of 1 percent 
higher than the cost of money to the 
Federal Government today. 

This program is not a “handout” at 
all. I dare say the Senator will be con- 
fronted with bills which will be much 
nearer to the Federal grant, make-work 
type of program than this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So far as the leg- 
islation passed to date is concerned, 
there have been no make-work legisla- 
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tion, no leaf-raking measures passed by 
this body or by the House. The legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress, on a bi- 
partisan basis, has been sound and re- 
sponsible. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee a few ques- 
tions. 

Is it true that the amount originally 
proposed by the chairman in introduc- 
ing the bill has been halved? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has been cut in 
two. I proposed an amount of $2 billion, 
which I think would have been a desira- 
ble amount. Everyone in the adminis- 
tration who comments on the recession 
accuses Democrats of preaching doom 
and gloom. They say the psychological 
impact has been bad. I should say that 
a sum of $2 billion would have a good 
psychological effect. It would guaran- 
tee the use of a substantial amount of 
money. 

One reason why I do not feel that the 
reduction in the amount would cripple 
the program too much is that in the 
ordinary administration of the pro- 
gram it would not be feasible to process 
and use more than $1 billion for the first 
year. If the program proves to be as 
effective as I think it will be, next spring 
we can review the situation, and if there 
is need for still more money, we can 
provide it. If not, we will not need to 
provide more. I believe it would be bet- 
ter to provide $2 billion rather than $1 
billion. There would be no waste of 
money. It would not flow out of the 
Treasury except in an orderly process. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it true that 
amendments proposed and sponsored by 
Republicans have been accepted in an 
effort to arrive at a reasonable compro- 
mise? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. The committee adopted the 
interest-rate amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine. I opposed it, 
but the committee adopted it by a vote 
of 9 to 6, as I recall. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee that I am in accord with his point 
of view about the interest rate, which I 
think is too high. 

I am also in accord with those mem- 
bers of the committee who feel that the 
Bacon-Davis provision should be re- 
tained. 

T invite attention of the minority lead- 
er and other Senators to the fact that 
assurances had been given to the mem- 
bership that this measure would be con- 
sidered today, and that the Senate would 
remain in session late. I feel honor- 
bound to state to the Senate that the 
measure will be considered before the 
recess, that the Senate will remain in 
session late, and that we shall do our 
best to try to have the bill passed before 
the recess. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield 
for a question; yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it not correct to say 
that during the colloquy which occurred 
earlier, sufficient emphasis was not placed 
on the fact that the reason why more 
communities have not taken advantage 
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of the Community Facilities Act under 
the $100 million figure is that there is 
a limitation in the act so that no com- 
munity in excess of 10,000 population 
is eligible under the act? Furthermore, 
is it not correct to say that there is a 
restriction on the number of so-called 
community facilities which may be un- 
dertaken under the provisions of the act? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. I thought I made that clear. 
At least I tried to do so. The Senator 
has stated the situation as it has ex- 
isted up to the present time. However, 
I believe it was contemplated in the origi- 
nal legislation that whenever a condition 
developed like the one now confronting 
us, with a recession and unemployment, 
those restrictions would be lifted. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it not true that there 
are in being a tremendous number of 
plans, already developed by communities 
all over the country, for so-called com- 
munity facilities, on which the com- 
munities have not been able to proceed, 
for several reasons, one of them being the 
inability to secure money at reasonable 
rates of interest, and it has been neces- 
sary to hold the plans in abeyance, 
awaiting some development? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that is 
the important reason, and the major 
reason. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
deemed to be agreed to en bloc, and that 
the bill as amended be considered as 
original text for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
assume this is the customary request, 
and that there will be no foreclosure of 
amendments being offered to the bill, 
and that the bill will be considered de 
novo. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. We did not wish to have a 
clean bill because most Senators have 
become familiar with the present num- 
bering. That is why we did not report 
a clean bill. The granting of my request 
will have the same effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The amendments of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, agreed to en 
bloc, are as follows: On page 2, line 25, 
after the word “loans”, to insert (includ- 
ing construction loans)”; on page 3, at 
the beginning of line 3, to strike out 
“munisipalities,” and insert municipali- 
ties,” and, in the same line, after the 
word “and”, to insert “political sub- 
divisions of States, and public corpora- 
tions, boards, and”; on page 4, at the 
beginning of line 2, to strike out “fifty- 
five” and insert “fifty-two”; in line 20, 
after the word “first”, to strike out “five” 
and insert “two”; on page 5, at the be- 
ginning of line 2, to strike out “five” and 
insert “two”; in line 17, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “five” and insert 
“two”; in line 23, after the word “ex- 
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ceeding”, to strike out “$2,000,000,000” 
and insert “$1,000,000,000"; on page 6, 
line 6, after the word “than”, to strike 
out “the average annual interest rate on 
all interest bearing obligations of the 
United States then forming part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of 
the month next preceding the issuance 
by the administrator of such notes or 
other obligations and adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum” and 
insert “the current average yields on 
outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties as of the last day of the month pre- 
ceding the issuance of such notes or 
other obligations.”; on page 7, after line 
3, to strike ouf: 


“(b) Funds borrowed under this section 
and any proceeds shall constitute a revolving 
fund which may be used by the Adminis- 
trator in the exercise of his functions under 
this title. 


And insert: 


“(b) Funds borrowed under this section 
may be used by the Administrator in the 
exercise of his functions under this title. Of 
such funds not to exceed $400,000,000, to- 
gether with the proceeds therefrom, shall 
constitute a revolving fund for the purposes 
of this title. 


On page 8, after line 13, to strike out: 
Sec. 3. No loans shall be made under sec- 
tion 108 of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration Liquidation Act after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


And insert: 


Sec. 3. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is directed to make a study to 
determine the extent to which additional 
funds are required by the Community Facili- 
ties Administration to assist municipalities 
and other political subdivisions of States to 
finance the construction of essential public 
works and facilities. The Administrator 
shall report his findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Committees on Banking and 
Currency of the House and Senate within 
2 after the date of enactment of this 
act. 


And, at the top of page 9, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. Section 702 (e) of the Housing 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by: 

(a) striking “$14,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$64,000,000”; and 

(b) striking “$48,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$98,000,000.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Community Facilities Act of 
1958.” 

Sec. 2, Title H. Public Facility Loans, of 
the Housing Amendments of 1955, is amended 
to read as follows: 


“TITLE II—PUBLIC FACILITY Loans 
“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“SEC. 201. It has been the policy of the 
Congress to assist, wherever possible, the 
States and their political subdivisions to 
provide the services and facilities essential 
to the health and welfare of the people of 
the United States. The Congress finds that 
in many instances municipalities or other 
political subdivisions of States, which seek 
to provide essential public works or public 
facilities, are unable to raise the necessary 
funds. 

“The Congress finds that the immediate 
construction of these essential public works 
and public facilities would enhance the 
health and welfare of the people of the 
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United States and would reduce unemploy- 
ment and stimulate business activity. 

“It is the purpose of this title to authorize 
the extension of credit to assist in the pro- 
vision of essential public works or facilities 
by States, municipalities, or other political 
subdivisions of States, where such credit is 
not otherwise available on equally favorable 
terms or conditions. 

“FEDERAL LOANS 


“Sec. 202. (a) The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, acting through the 
Community Facilities Administration, is 
authorized to purchase the securities and 
obligations of, or to make loans (including 
construction loans) to States, municipal- 
ities, and other political subdivisions of 
States, public agencies, and instrumental- 
ities of one or more States, municipalities 
and political subdivisions of States, and 
public corporations, boards, and commissions 
established under the laws of any State, 
to finance specific public projects under 
State or municipal law. No such purchase 
or loan shall be made for payment of ordi- 
nary governmental or nonproject operating 
expenses. 

“(b) The powers granted in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be subject to the follow- 
ing restrictions and limitations: 

“(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section unless the financial 
assistance applied for is not otherwise avail- 
able on equally favorable terms and condi- 
tions, and all securities and obligations 
purchased and all loans made under this sec- 
tion shall be of such sound value or so se- 
cured as reasonably to assure retirement or 
repayment, and such loans may be made 
either directly or in cooperation with banks 
or other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate or by the purchase of 
participations or otherwise. 

“(2) No securities or obligations shall be 

„ and no loans shall be made, in- 
cluding renewals or extensions thereof, which 
have maturity dates in excess of 50 years, 
except that when the authority granted in 
paragraph (5) below is exercised, the matur- 
ity date shall not exceed 52 years. 

“(3) Interest shall be charged on loans 
made under this section at a rate determined 
by the Administrator which shall not be 
more than the total of one-quarter of 1 per 
centum per annum added to the rate of in- 
terest paid by the Administrator on funds 
obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury 
as provided in section 203 of this title. In 
determining from time to time the rate of 
interest within the limits provided in this 
paragraph, the Administrator shall be guided 
by the then current urgency of the need to 
encourage and promote essential public 
works ond public facilities and to provide the 
maximum stimulus to business activity and 
employment. 

4) At the request of a municipality or 
other political subdivision made at the time 
of its application for financial assistance 
under this act, the Administrator shall es- 
tablish with respect to the securities, obliga- 
tions, or loan involved an amortization 
schedule which, during an initial period not 
exceeding the first 2 years after the assist- 
ance is furnished, either (A) requires only 
the interest payments to be made or (B) 
provides that no payments of either principal 
or interest need be made, as the municipality 
or political subdivision may elect: Provided, 
however, That if the municipality or political 
subdivision elects to postpone the payment 
of interest during an initial period of up to 
2 years under clause (B), the interest so 
postponed shall be paid over the balance of 
the life of the loan, in addition to the interest 
regularly accruing during such subsequent 
period. 

“(5) The Administrator, to avoid threat- 
ened default, may in his discretion, at any 
time or times during the life of any secur- 
ities or obligations purchased under this 
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section or any loan made under this section, 
consent to the postponement of any annual 
payments of interest and principal which 
would otherwise be due and payable with re- 
spect to such securities, obligations, or loan, 
and the maturity of such securities, obliga- 
tions, or loan shall be extended for a number 
of years equal to the number of such annual 
payments so postponed; but the aggregate 
number of annual payments postponed un- 
der this paragraph with respect to any se- 
curities, obligations, or loan shall not ex- 
ceed two. 
“FINANCING 


“Sec. 203. (a) In order to finance activ- 
ities under this title, the Administrator is 
authorized and empowered to issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from time to time 
and to have outstanding at any one time, 
in an amount not exceeding $1 billion, notes 
and other obligations. Such obligations 
shall be in such forms and denominations, 
have such maturities and be subject to such 
terms and conditions, as may be prescribed 
by the Administrator, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes 
or other obligations shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which shall not be more than the 
current average yields on outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States of 
comparable maturities as of the last day of 
the month preceding the issuance of such 
notes or other obligations. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to purchase any notes and other obligations 
of the Administrator issued hereunder and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under such act, as amended, are extended 
to include any purchases of such notes and 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may at any time sell any of the notes or 
other obligations acquired by him under 
this section. All redemptions, purchases, 
and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such notes or other obligations shall be 
treated as public debt transactions of the 
United States. 

“(b) Funds borrowed under this section 
may be used by the Administrator in the 
exercise of his functions under this title. 
Of such funds not to exceed $400 million, 
together with the proceeds therefrom, shall 
constitute a revolving fund for the purposes 
of this title. 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 204. In the performance of, and with 
respect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title the Administrator 
shall (in addition to any authority other- 
wise vested in him) have the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402, 
except subsection (c) (2), of the Housing 
Act of 1950, Funds obtained or held by the 
Administrator in connection with the per- 
formance of his functions under this title 
shall be available for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Administrator in connection 
with the performance of such functions. 

“Sec. 205. (a) As used in this title the term 
‘States’ means the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 

“(b) As used in this act the terms ‘public 
works’ and ‘public facilities’ include the con- 
struction, repair, and improvement of pub- 
lic streets, sidewalks, highways, parkways, 
bridges, parking lots, airports, and other 
public transportation facilities; public parks 
and other public recreational facilities; 
public hospitals, rehabilitation and health 
centers; public refuse and garbage disposal 
facilities, water, sewage, and sanitary facil- 
ities, and other public utility facilities; 
public police and fire protection facilities; 
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public schools, libraries, offices, and other 
public buildings; and public land, water, 
and timber conservation facilities.” 

Sec. 3. The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is directed to make a study 
to determine the extent to which additional 
funds are required by the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration to assist municipal- 
ities and other political subdivisions of 
States to finance the construction of essen- 
tial public works and facilities. The Ad- 
ministrator shall report his findings and 
recommendations to the Committees on 
Banking and Currency of the House and 
Senate within 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

Sec. 4. Section 702 (e) of the Housing 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by: 

(a) striking “$14,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$64,000,000”; and 

(b) striking “848,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof 698,000,000“. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
principal features of the bill, S. 3497, as 
reported by the committee, are found on 
pages 5 and 6 of the report, and are as 
follows: 

First. It would increase the fund for 
the public facility loan program from 
$100 million to $1 billion, and would per- 
mit $400 million of the total fund to 
operate as a revolving fund. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Because some 
question was raised as to whether it 
would be the intention to proceed with 
the consideration of the bill—and it is 
now obvious that it is the intention to 
do so—I wonder whether the Senator 
from Arkansas would permit me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, so that 
the entire membership may be alerted to 
the fact that the Senate is proceeding 
to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wonder whether 
the Senator would first permit me to 
make my statement. It is very much 
like the other statements which have al- 
ready been made. I should like to get it 
into the Recorp in proper order, along 
with the other statements which have 
already been made. It will take me no 
longer than 10 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course I shall 
defer to the wishes of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. TI wish to make 
my statement primarily for the RECORD. 
In our colloquy we have already debated 
most of these matters. This is the ap- 
propriate place for my statement to go 
into the Recorp in an orderly presenta- 
tion. Then we can debate the subject 
further. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I continue with 
my statement: 

Second. It would revise the interest- 
rate formula to produce a maximum 
rate, under present conditions, of ap- 
proximately 3% percent. 

Third. It would raise the maximum 
term of public-facility loans from 40 
years to 50 years, with an additional 2 
years permissible under certain circum- 
stances. 

Fourth. It would remove provisions of 
existing law which until recently have 
1 in loans only to small towns and 
cities. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr.BUSH. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas has just stated that the bill would 
remove provisions of existing law which 
until recently have resulted in loans only 
to small towns and cities. Will the Sen- 
ator tell us what those provisions are? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under existing 
law the restriction is 10,000 in popula- 
tion. No community which has a popu- 
lation of more than 10,000 can be con- 
sidered eligible for a loan. The Senator 
will recall that I asked the Administrator 
about this provision, and his answer was 
that all but one of the loans which have 
been made under existing law have been 
made to towns of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation. Only one was made to a town of 
more than 5,000 population. That fact 
is shown by the hearings. 

Mr. BUSH. Is that the only change? 
There is no limitation placed on the size 
of the town or city? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. It is an anti- 
recession bill. New York City would be 
eligible. So would Bridgeport, Conn., or 
any other city. Any city could come 
within the provisions of the bill. Appli- 
cations from cities which desire to put 
into effect programs of improvements 
which they themselves consider to be 
necessary would be welcome. They will 
have to pay for the improvements. This 
is not a grant program in any respect. 
Communities will not rush into pro- 
grams they do not want. They will have 
to pay for them. It is not a grant pro- 
gram at all. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator refers to the 
bill as an antircession bill. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he believes 
that communities which do not have 
bond issues already authorized will be 
able to avail themselves of the provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation within 
the next few months; rather, is it not 
more likely that it would be a matter of 
at least 6 or 7 or 8 months before any 
communities which are not already eli- 
gible under existing law would be able 
to avail themselves of the new law? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I refer the Sena- 
tor to the hearings. We questioned some 
experts in this field. One of them is the 
representative of many communities. 
He is Mr. Patrick Healy, Jr., Executive 
Director of the American Municipal As- 
sociation, which, directly or indirectly, 
represents practically every incorporated 
city in the United States. He gave an 
estimate of far less time than that 
within which many communities, which 
have plans already developed, would be 
ready to go ahead, and would go ahead 
except for the lack of financing. Many 
of the plans, as I showed by statistics 
in my previous statement, were devel- 
oped under financing provided by exist- 
ing legislation. In addition to those 
plans, there are many which have been 
developed privately. I see no reason at 
all why many of these construction proj- 
ects could not get under way within 30 
or 60 days. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas referred to the hearings. I should 
like to have an opportunity to read the 
hearings. I may say to the Senator that 
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I hope very much, inasmuch as very few, 
if any, Senators have had a chance to 
read the hearings, that he will consider 
favorably the request or suggestion made 
by the minority leader that the bill be 
put over until we can look at the hear- 
ings and make an intelligent study of 
the proposed legislation. Many of us feel 
that this is not a crash program at all, 
and does not present any possibility of 
immediate relief in the unemployment 
situation. Therefore I believe we ought 
to study it very carefully, at least for 
a few days, before we are forced to take 
action on a bill of this magnitude and 
importance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the first place, 
the Senator from Connecticut was pres- 
ent at many of the hearings, as I recall, 
and he has had available the testimony. 
I should also like to point cut to the 
Senator that I tried on last Wednesday 
to bring the bill before the Senate, but 
Senators on the committee from the 
other side voted unanimously to delay it 
until Monday. I did not delay it. It 
could have been before the Senate last 
Wednesday. I did what I could to bring 
it to the floor last Wednesday. Every 
Republican member of the committee 
voted to delay it. 

If the Senator should succeed in hav- 
ing the bill delayed for some time, then 
of course the bill would no longer be 
an antirecession measure. Timing is all 
important. If the Senator wishes to vote 
against it, he has that privilege. I will 
not quarrel with him about that, and 
I will not hold it against him. The Sen- 
ator may wish to have the bill voted 
down and defeated. If the Senator be- 
lieves we are not confronted with a se- 
rious recession, that there is no need 
for such a law, and that there is plenty 
of money for everyone, then he should 
vote against the bill. We differ in our 
evaluation of the present economic con- 
dition of the country. That is a legiti- 
mate difference of view. 

However, if there is unemployment, 
if there is a recession, and if there is 
need for jobs and construction, then we 
ought to do scmething about it at the 
earliest possible moment. There is no 
use delaying the bill any longer. Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle have 
delayed it already nearly a week. I did 
not agree to delay the bill. The Sena- 
tor will recall that we voted on the 
question, and I was overruled. It was a 
mistake to delay the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator is correct 
in his statement that it is an antireces- 
sion measure, it is certainly one which 
deserves very careful consideration. It 
is true that on my motion in commit- 
tee consideration of the bill was put 
over from Wednesday. That was done 
because the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, who is most famil- 
iar with the history of this type of legis- 
lation, was in the hospital. We all felt 
that that was a perfectly legitimate rea- 
son for requesting the committee to defer 
action. It was not a delaying tactic in 
itself, but one of courtesy to a Senator 
who has had much to do with the back- 
ground and history of this type of legis- 
ation. 
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The same impulse would suggest very 
strongly to me that the bill should be 
postponed until after the Easter recess. 
But that is not the main reason. The 
principal reason is, as the Senator from 
Arkansas says, that the bill is an anti- 
recession measure, and therefore de- 
serves very careful consideration so that 
we may determine whether the measure 
would do any good at all in relieving 
the present unemployment situation, 

My very great fear about the bill, if 
the Senator will permit me one more 
word, is that by the time municipalities 
are able to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the law, next fall or next 
winter will have arrived. I am very 
hopeful, and I am sure the Senator from 
Arkansas joins me in the hope, there 
will be no recession at that time, and 
thus no necessity for this type of crash 
program, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not a crash 
program in that sense, because if there 
is no necessity for it, if the interest rate 
is to be as high as is proposed, I do not 
think there will be many applicants for 
financial aid. There is nothing manda- 
tory in the bill; there is nothing in it 
which says that the money must be lent 
regardless of the conditions which exist 
in the country. I do not think there is 
nearly the danger in the bill which the 
Senator from Connecticut feels there is, 
when we consider that the projects to 
be undertaken under the provisions of 
the bill are in the nature of needed pub- 
lic works. 

The only danger I can think of is that 
the bill might tend to lower the interest 
rates to the borrowers. In my view, that 
is not a danger. In the view of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, it is. He is 
against the bill. He has written letters 
strongly opposing the measure. I think 
he is mistaken in his view. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I found on my desk 
the bill and documents relating to it. 
Knowing that the bill was to be taken up, 
I hurriedly began to read them. It is 
thoroughly obvious that it is impossible 
to begin to digest the contents of the 
hearings and the report in the brief time 
which will be allowed us while the bill is 
being considered. 

If a crash program to help overcome 
the recession is to be considered, I want 
to join in it. However, I wish to consider 
what relationship the bill will have to a 
deficit operation into which we are run- 
ning. 

It is stated that the Government will 
end the fiscal year 1959 with a deficit of 
$15 billion. I do not want to pass hur- 
riedly upon a measure having the sig- 
nificance which the bill has. It involves 
$1 billion of lending money. It has a re- 
lationship to the prospect of a deficit 
operation. It will have an impact upon 
the national debt. 

I have just finished reading the state- 
ment made by Mr. Baruch this morning 
before the Committee on Finance, 
Above everything else, he advised against 
deficit operations. 
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I join with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BusH] in suggesting that we 
ought to have more than 12 hasty, pan- 
icky hours in which to consider so im- 
portant a measure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing 
hasty or panicky about the present hour, 
which I can see. There is nothing in 
the nature of a crash program envi- 
sioned in the bill. The program has 
been contemplated since 1954. If the 
Senator has followed the debate at all, 
he must know that. I spoke about the 
matter and we engaged in colloquy on 
the floor 2 weeks ago about the pro- 
gram. We reviewed its history. 

The act establishing a Community Fa- 
cilities Administration was passed in 
1954. That Administration is now in 
being and is in full operation. It has 
offices all over the United States. It is 
doing in a small way the very thing that 
is proposed in the pending bill. There 
is nothing “crash” about the bill at all. 
It is not a panicky proposal. I am not 
panicky. If the bill is defeated, I will 
not panic; I will not even cry. The 
disposition of the bill is the responsibil- 
ity of the Senate. The Senate can do 
as it pleases about it. 

The majority leader believes that the 
economy of the Nation is in a serious 
condition, or that an even more serious 
condition is threatened. He does not 
want a depression to devolop so that the 
deficit of $15 billion, which the Senator 
mentioned, will result. But such a de- 
pression will result if we do not take 
action of a preventive nature, or if we 
let things become so bad that it will be 
necessary to effect a big tax reduction, 
a big relief program, and many other 
things which will really cause a deficit. 

The bill is a conservative one. What 
will the Senator from Ohio do if the 
administration proposes a bill it is ten- 
tatively considering to extend unem- 
ployment relief for another 13 weeks or 
perhaps 56 weeks? That will be a very 
expensive bill, because it will involve 
direct outgo with no return. 

The bill before the Senate proposes a 
conservative lending program. Every 
nickel will be repaid. It will not all be 
disbursed immediately. It will not be 
spread out in the form of handouts. It 
will not be like a tax reduction, which 
would really create deficit spending. 

The money which is involved in the 
bill will be expended rather gradually. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I should like to an- 
swer the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I certainly do not 
agree with the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio that 12 hours of panicky con- 
Sideration will be given to the bill. If 
necessary, the Senate will meet 12 or 15 
hours today and tomorrow, because we 
shall be in session late tonight, and will 
try to meet early in the morning. The 
Senate will remain in session late tomor- 
row night, and, if need be, will meet early 
on Thursday. 

I call attention to the fact that an 
Easter recess is in the offing. Plenty 
of notice was given to the Senate that 
the bill would be taken up. As a matter 
of fact, any delay in its consideration is 
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not because of action on this side of the 
aisle, but because of a desire to accom- 
modate Senators on the other side of the 
aisle. Ample notice has been given. 

The Senate has passed no irresponsible 
legislation so far this year. I certainly 
am not one who would be panicked by 12 
hours’ consideration of the bill. I do not 
think the Senate would be either. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, since this discussion re- 
volves about me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield, al- 
though I shall not yield indefinitely. 
But I will yield for a question or a com- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In Ohio, the all-in- 
clusive budget for the current 2-year 
period was $1,800,000,000, and usually 6 
months were necessary in which to con- 
sider it. 

I will have considerable difficulty in 
telling the people of Ohio that I joined 
in the approval of a program involving 
the expenditure of $1 billion, when the 
papers covering the hearings were de- 
livered to me at 12 o’clock noon, and a 
request was made upon me to vote upon 
the bill on this day or by tomorrow. I 
will not be able to do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut to 
the matter of time. On page 121 of the 
hearings he will find the testimony of 
Mr. Patrick Healy, who is the executive 
director of the American Municipal As- 
sociation, of which Mayor George 
Christopher, of San Francisco, is the 
president. On page 121, Mr. Healy said: 

On the other hand, there are a large num- 
ber of projects ready to go that could be put 
into construction within 60 days after this 
bill was passed if they could get the financ- 
ing. 


Mr. Healy is as good an authority as 
I know of on the question whether there 
are plans ready for use and whether the 
projects could be put under construction 
in a short time. 

Mr. BUSH. I may say in answer to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and also observe in connection 
with what the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] has said, that although 
I am a member of the committee, I have 
not had a chance until today to see a 
copy of the hearings, or to see a copy of 
the report. 

I do not believe a copy of the report 
was available even on yesterday, al- 
though perhaps it might have been avail- 
able yesterday evening. If that is not 
trying to legislate on a crash basis, I do 
not know what is. I have not seen any 
such action as this since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. That has not 
been so very long, and not so long a time 
as the service of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. But so long as I have been a 
member, with him, of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I have never seen 
a bill pushed through in the way in 
which this bill was sought to be pushed 
through. 

I do not think it is fair to Senators 
who have responsibilities to discharge to 
ask them to vote, without adequate con- 
sideration, on very large appropriation 
measures or authorization measures. As 
the Senator from Utah pointed out re- 
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cently, an additional $1 billion can be 
created in the deficit of the United 
States Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not under- 
stand how the Senator from Connecticut 
can become so excited about this bill. A 
bill was reported the other day which will 
provide $1,500,000,000 for the military. 
When it passed, there were not six Sen- 
ators in the Chamber. 

I read in the newspapers that another 
bill involving a large sum of money will 
be reported within 2 or 3 weeks, and I 
doubt if there will be 10 minutes’ debate 
given to it. No one will think anything 
of that at all. 

The Senator from Connecticut knows 
very well that this particular bill touches 
a sensitive point. That is why he wants 
to have a delay. That is why he wants 
to defeat the bill, if he does. The Con- 
gress deals with the military appropria- 
tions and makes appropriations of $1 bil- 
lion or $2 billion or $4 billion without 
turning a hair, and practically without 
debate. 

I remember that when I was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, the 
House passed a bill carrying appropria- 
tions of $30 billion when only a few 
Members were on the floor, and debate 
on the bill did not take even 30 minutes. 
That is an old custom of the Congress, 

So the amount involved is not the 
point. The point is, of course, that the 
administration and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are opposed to the bill, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury said in his 
letter. He does not like the interest rate 
for which the bill provides. It is all 
right for him not to like the interest 
rate; that is his privilege. If a Senator 
does not want the bill to be passed, it is 
his privilege to oppose it. 

But the Senator from Connecticut 
himself joined, on last Wednesday in 
delaying the taking of action on the 
bill; so I do not think he is in a good 
position to complain about the time 
when the report on the bill was avail- 
able. The Senator from Connecticut 
would have had the report on Thursday, 
but for his vote. And the Senator from 
Connecticut could have had the report 
this morning, at 9 o’clock, if he had 
cared to examine it then. If he had 
done so, he could have read all of it by 
now. 

Mr. BUSH. But I do not like to work 
under such pressure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Furthermore, the 
report is dull reading; no doubt that 
is why the Senator from Connecticut 
does not wish to read it. 

Mr. BUSH. No, I do wish to read it. 
That is why I suggest a postponement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not odd that 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
suddenly develop such concern about the 
proposed legislation? Why did they not 
show such concern earlier, in connection 
with other measures, some of which have 
called for authorizations much larger 
than the one called for by the pending 
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bill. As a matter of fact, the program 
proposed by the pending bill is not to 
be a grant program, is it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is to be a loan 
program, is it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As a matter of 
fact, regardless of whether Senators on 
the other side of the aisle will admit it, 
the country is in a recession; and so far 
as my State of Montana is concerned, 
there is a depression. I believe action 
should be taken on the bill before the 
Easter recess begins. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, if the proposed action, which 
is relatively mild, is not taken, I think 
it is much more likely that a serious 
depression will develop. Preventive ac- 
tion such as that now proposed will ward 
off real deterioration in our economy. 

Let me say, with all due deference to 
the Senator from Connecticut, that I 
know that a program of this kind is 
more in accord with his kind of 
economic philosophy than will be the 
kind of program with which he will be 
confronted later on, if the depression 
becomes worse and worse. If this pro- 
posal should be defeated, the Senator 
from Connecticut will be sorry, later on, 
that he did not accept this program. 

Mr, BUSH. Again let me say to the 
Senator from Montana that it takes only 
a certain amount to break the camel’s 
back. Many of us think this bill is not 
as necessary as the Senator from Mon- 
tana thinks it is. 

As a matter of fact, those of us on 
this side of the aisle do not consider 
a $1 billion authorization an authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of a modest 
amount of money; and we wish to have 
enough time to study the implications of 
the bill, before the vote on it is taken. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield again 
to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me ask the 
Senator from Connecticut whether he 
voted to report the bill from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUSH. No, I did not. The com- 
mittee voted only yesterday to report 
the bill. I was not present at that meet- 
ing of the committee. At that time I 
was at Fort Bragg, to attend the cere- 
monies in honor of General Gavin, who 
is retiring from the Army. I went there 
as a member of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Before I left for Fort Bragg, I gave 
my proxy to one of my colleagues: and 
he used my proxy to have me recorded 
as voting in favor of having the bill re- 
ported. He did that on his own volition; 
he had my unlimited proxy. He him- 
self voted against reporting the bill; and 
if I had been at the committee meeting, 
I would have voted against reporting the 
bill. That is the full story in regard to 
that situation. 

As a matter of fact, although the re- 
port shows that only two of the members 
of the committee were opposed to re- 
porting the bill, I wish to point out that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] was not present at that meeting. 
He is in the hospital. But judging from 
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what he said before he went to the hos- 
pital, he would have voted against re- 
porting the bill. If so, that would have 
made four members of the committee 
who would have voted against reporting 
it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield 
again to me, let me say that it appears 
to me that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is opposed to the bill, and thus is 
pursuing dilatory or delaying tactics, in 
the hope that the bill can be defeated 
before the Easter recess begins. 

Mr. BUSH. But certainly a Senator 
is justified in opposing a bill if he does 
not know what it provides for. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut should know 
what the bill provides, for he is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. BUSH. But the hearings on the 
bill were very brief. In all the years I 
have been a Member of the Senate, no 
other bill has been pushed through the 
committee so quickly as this one has. 
In fact, if it had not been for the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the bill would have been re- 
ported 2 or 3 days ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As a matter of 
fact, I believe the housing bill carried 
an appropriation authorization of $1,- 
800,000,000, and that bill was passed 
with little or no objection, Ido not be- 
lieve the Senator from Connecticut 
voted against that bill. In fact, I think 
scarcely any Members of the Senate 
voted against it. So the size of the pro- 
posed authorization does not seem to be 
the controlling point. 

I do not know why there is such op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. But at first glance there 
appears to be much less reason for the 
enactment of this bill than there was 
for enactment of the housing bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
the hearings on the bill began on March 
19, almost 2 weeks ago? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. And debate 
on the bill occurred on the floor of the 
Senate 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The hearings last- 
ed approximately 1 week; there was 1 
week between the first day and the sec- 
ond day of the hearings, was there not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On the next day 
the committee met in executive session, 
to consider the bill; and the considera- 
tion of the bill was continued, at the re- 
quest of a Senator on the other side of 


. the aisle. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. It was continued 
until Monday—yesterday, was it not 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
every member of the committee has no- 
tice that the intention was to have the 
committee vote on yesterday on the ques- 
tion of reporting the bill, and that every 
effort would be made to have the bill 
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brought before the Senate, for considera- 
tion, prior to the commencement of the 
Easter holidays? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Alabama is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In other words; no 
Senator is caught without notice in this 
regard. Is that not true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Alabama is again quite correct. 

Furthermore, the facts involved in the 
proposed program are very simple, in- 
deed; there is nothing new about it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is not the pending 
bill an amendment of basic, existing law? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; it is an 
amendment of an existing program. 

As I have pointed out, the principal 
features of the bill are to increase the 
program from $100 million to $1 billion, 
and decrease the interest rate from 454 
percent to 342 percent. There is nothing 
complicated about the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The bill also re- 
moves the limitation, does it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, it removes the 
limitations as to the size of the cities 
which may qualify under the program, 
and the type of projects eligible. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and that is 
all there is to the bill; is not that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. One 
does not have to take days and days to 
consider those changes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield 
further to me, let me say that of course 
I consider carefully the views of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busx], 
who is a valuable member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. But is it not 
true that he was present at the com- 
mittee meetings and participated freely 
in the deliberations from time to time, 
during the committee’s consideration cf 
the bill? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, perhaps 
the Senator from Arkansas will permit 
me to answer as to that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I was there, and I 
recall some quite lively discussion by 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no doubt 
that the Senator from Connecticut un- 
derstands the bill thoroughly. 

I really believe that the only difference 
between the Senator from Connecticut 
and myself is that the Senator from 
Connecticut does not think a serious re- 
cession is developing, and sees no reason 
to interfere with the calm and profitable 
course of the interest rates which now 
prevail in New York, and he thinks the 
pending bill might have an unsettling 
influence in that connection. 

Let me say that I want to unsettle 
that high interest rate, and I think 
the Senator from Alabama also wants 
to unsettle it a bit. In fact, about the 
only point discussed in connection with 
the housing bill was the interest rate. 
On that question there was a tie vote, 
as the Senator will recall. 

If I could read the minds of my friends 
across the aisle, I am confident that it 
would be found that the objection to the 
bill centers around the provision for 
an interest rate of 3% percent. Senators 
on the other side of the aisle do not 
favor an interest rate of 342 percent, 
since at the present time the interest 
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rates on loans of this type are 4% to 
45% percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield further 
to me? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Some reference 
was made to the proxy which was used 
for the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr, CAPEHART], in connection with the 
vote in the committee on the question 
of reporting the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
the Senator from Indiana offered three 
which were proposed in the committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe so. They 
were submitted by his proxy holder, and 
his proxy was voted. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to answer the question the Senator 
from Alabama raised in regard to my 
presence at the committee meetings. 

The Senator from Alabama made a 
correct statement about my absence at 
the meeting on Monday. I missed that 
meeting. 

But at none of the meetings I attended 
did the members of the committee come 
to grips with the policy question which 
is involved. Instead, all the discussion 
was about the procedure. I participated 
in that discussion, at the meetings which 
I attended. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Connecticut certainly did participate in 
it. 

Mr. BUSH. When such questions are 
raised, I always defend the position 
the Senator from Arkansas takes, even 
when some Senators on his own side do 
not agree with him. 

But at the meetings of the committee 
which I attended, all the discussion in 
connection with the bill was in regard 
to procedural matters and as to whether 
the vote on reporting the bill should 
be postponed until the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] returned, and 
so forth and so on. 

I do not believe that in the committee 
there was any discussion regarding the 
merits of the bill; I do not believe any 
discussion of that sort occurred when 
I was present at the committee meetings. 
Of course, I was not present at the meet- 
ing on yesterday; and that was my fault. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I may say it was 
not very likely that long and ex- 
tended debate on the merits of the bill 
would be in order, because everybody 
understood it so thoroughly, and the 
idea has been in the law so long, that 
no one would rehash what is already 
well known. 

Let me call to the attention of the 
Senator from Connecticut language in 
section 702 of the Housing Act of 1954, 
of which, I think, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] was a cosponsor. 
This quotation from that act is found 
on page 5 of the report: 

Encourage municipalities and other pub- 
lic agencies to maintain at all times a cur- 
rent and adequate reserve of planned public 
works the construction of which can rap- 
idly be commenced, particularly when the 
national or local economic situation makes 
such action desirable. 


That is the basic philosophy and pro- 
vision of the existing law. As I said 
before, the real difference, if any, be- 
tween the Senator from Connecticut and 
his colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle and myself hinges around that last 
phrase, “when the national or local eco- 
nomic situation makes such action de- 
sirable.” If the Senator does not think 
conditions today make it desirable, he 
should properly vote against the bill. 
If conditions make it desirable, he 
should vote for the bill. It is a simple 
bill. There is no need for long debate 
either on the floor of the Senate or in 
committee. 

Mr. BUSH. One thing that disturbs 
me about the bill is that I am not at all 
sure it comes to grips with conditions 
existing today. The reason why the 
acting majority leader is trying to push 
the bill through in such a hurry is that 
he has the idea or expects us to believe 
that enactment of the bill will relieve the 
unemployment situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. I need more time to study 
the report and the hearings, but there is 
nothing I have been able to find from 
the evidence which shows the bill is 
going to come to grips with the situation 
at all. It may be months before any 
benefits will accrue from it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know of 
any proposal which will come to grips 
with the situation instantly, this after- 
noon or today; but the evidence for the 
need for the bill is quite clear. Mr, 
Healy, the witness for the American 
Municipal Association, stated that nu- 
merous projects were ready to go for- 
ward and could be put into construction 
in 60 days. I would not pretend the 
benefits provided by the bill could get 
under way any sooner than 60 days. 
The mere fact that such projects could 
get under way within 60 days would have 
an immediate effect on plans and the 
psychology existing in the present situa- 
tion. If those engaged in the field of 
construction and building materials were 
thinking about closing their plants to- 
morrow, and they learned the bill had 
passed and they could foresee the effects 
of the bill in 60 days, they might not 
close their plants. The bill would have 
that kind of effect, even if the results 
of its passage did not take effect in 
60 days. 

There are plans already completed by 
communities under the existing law. 
Plans completed amount to $299,618,857. 
Those are plans drawn up in accordance 
with existing law, to be held on the shelf, 
to be used under conditions now con- 
fronting us. 

Mr, BUSH. Is the Senator saying 
none of those plans would be proceeded 
with and would mature without passage 
of the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Some of them 
might. The evidence is quite plain that 
45 percent is too high an interest rate 
for most communities to pay. One 
would have to be a really bad credit risk 
to have to pay that high an interest 
rate. There is no doubt the interest 
rate is the principal inhibitor. All the 
evidence is clear on that point. 

Mr. BUSH. It is not very clear so 
far. We need a little time to study the 
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evidence. I do not think it is clear at 
all. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if I 
may, I shall continue with an explana- 
tion of the bill, which we have really 
covered, but I should like to make a 
statement for the RECORD. 

Fifth. The bill would revise provisions 
of existing law, which, until recently, 
have resulted in loans almost exclusively 
for construction of water and sewer sys- 
tems, thereby making almost every kind 
of State and local public work eligible. 

Sixth. It would increase the authori- 
zation for Federal planning advances 
from $48 million to $98 million. 

Seventh. It would direct the HHFA 
Administrator to conduct a study of the 
extent to which additional public fa- 
cility loan funds may be necessary, and 
to report his findings to the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives within 
60 days after enactment. 

While large-scale Federal public-works 
programs, such as the development of 
rivers and harbors, flood-control proj- 
ects, highways and Federal buildings, 
make great contributions to our econom- 
ic well-being, so also can State and local 
projects such as public streets, sidewalks, 
roads, bridges, waterworks, parking lots, 
recreational facilities, hospitals, sewer 
systems, fire-protection facilities, schools, 
libraries, and so on. Undoubtedly, as a 
result of war, inflation, and credit re- 
straints there is a great backlog of need 
for these facilities. 

As desirable as large-scale Federal 
public works are, and even though plan- 
ning may be complete, I question whether 
they can have as immediate an effect as 
many smaller local public projects such 
as those I have described. Large-scale 
works require time for the assembly of 
large numbers of professional, manageri- 
al, and working people, large amounts of 
material and money, transportation fa- 
cilities, and equipment. Many smaller 
projects can be put into operation imme- 
diately, with smaller problems of organ- 
ization, if financing is ready. Because 
of the greater number of them, however, 
they can have a great revivifying effect 
upon the total economy. 

The Federal Government for many 
years has had programs to assist State 
and local governments and their political 
subdivisions in the planning and financ- 
ing of such facilities. Various Govern- 
ment agencies in the past have partici- 
pated in this responsibility. Some of 
the loan programs which were formerly 
administered by the RFC have been con- 
tinued, along with other programs of 
other agencies, in the Community Facili- 
ties Administration, a constituent unit 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy. This Administration is existing, ac- 
tive, and operating, with offices and pro- 
grams throughout the United States. 

The same agency also administers a 
program of “advances for public works 
planning.” This program was reenacted 
by the Housing Act of 1954. Section 702 
of that act stated that the purpose of 
the program is to “encourage munici- 
palities and other public agencies to 
maintain at all times a current and ade- 
quate reserve of planned public works the 
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construction of which can rapidly be 
commenced, particularly when the na- 
tional or local economic situation makes 
such action desirable.” 

Projects with an estimated construc- 
tion cost of almost $300 million have 
been planned and are ready for con- 
struction. This does not include projects 
with construction costs in much greater 
volume which have been planned without 
Federal assistance and are also ready for 
construction. 

The commencement of many local 
public works projects would have an im- 
mediate effect upon employment in the 
areas where construction will occur. The 
increased purchasing power stimulated 
by this additional employment will auto- 
matically create a demand for goods and 
services provided by other sectors of the 
economy. The encouragement of these 
local public works projects could be justi- 
fied solely on the grounds that new water 
systems, sewer systems, hospitals, school 
buildings, and similar public works are 
desperately needed in most sections of 
the country. This justification is rein- 
forced by the knowledge that encourage- 
ment of this building would strengthen 
many sectors of a weakening economy. 

By providing additional funds, at lower 
rates of interest, to launch these proj- 
ects, the Federal Government can make 
a quick and fruitful investment in the 
general health and welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point a letter, together with a reso- 
lution, which I received from Donald M. 
Oakes, city manager of the city of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and also a lengthy tele- 
gram from Mr. Arthur Levitt, comptrol- 
ler of New York State. I call my col- 
leagues’ attention particularly to both of 
these communications, which set forth in 
clear and very persuasive language the 
need for this proposed legislation and 
the fact that advantage would be taken 
of it—justifying, in other words, the 
statements which I have just made re- 
garding the need for legislation of this 
character. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
resolution, and telegram were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Crry or GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
March 26, 1958. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am enclosing 
a copy of a resolution passed by the Grand 
Rapids City Commission on March 25, 1958. 

It approves, in principle, your bill S. 3497 
entitled “The Community Facilities Act of 
1958." 

We feel that there are many projects in 
which the city of Grand Rapids would have 
interest and which probably would be ex- 
pedited if your bill or similar legislation were 
enacted into law. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donap M. OAKES, 
City Manager. 


Whereas Senator Futsricut and 13 other 
Senators have introduced Senate bill 3497 en- 
titled “The Community Facilities Act of 
1958,” which provides for a $2 billion revolv- 
ing fund, from which the Community Facili- 
ties Administration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency can make loans to States 
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and local governments for the construction of 
essential public works and public facilities; 
and 

Whereas this bill provides in part that 
loans could be made to local governments di- 
rectly or in cooperation with other lending 
agencies at an interest rate of not more than 
one-fourth of 1 percent over the rate paid by 
the Treasury, which would at the present 
time mean loans at 3 percent; and 

Whereas such a revolving fund could 
prove to be beneficial to the city of Grand 
Rapids in lower interest rates for any future 
public works and public facilities: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this commission go on 
record favoring the aforementioned proposed 
legislation and also favoring any other 
similar legislation which is or may be pro- 
posed in the House of Representatives, and 
that the city clerk be and he is hereby in- 
structed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to Senator FULBRIGHT, Representative GERALD 
R. Ford, JR, and the American Municipal 
Association. 

R. STANTON KILPATRICK, 
City Clerk. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 28, 1958. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

(Attention: J. H. Yingling, chief clerk, 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee.) 

In response to your invitation, I am send- 
ing you my comments on S. 3497, the bill 
now pending before your committee which 
would expand the loan program of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration by provid- 
ing for the purchase of $2 billion of bonds 
and other obligations of municipalities and 
other political subdivisions at low interest 
rates. The funds would be used by cities, 
towns, villages, school districts, and other 
types of public bodies to finance the con- 
struction of projects pursuant to local 
statutes. 

In my opinion, such a broad loan program 
by the Federal Government would serve to 
stimulate the construction industry on a 
nationwide basis and would have a vast im- 
pact upon the manufacture of all the vari- 
ous component items which will be needed 
to supply materials for such a huge construc- 
tion program. 

There is a huge backlog of public con- 
struction projects which exists in virtually 
every community. These include schools, 
hospitals, public buildings, parking lots, 
public recreational facilities, and many other 
types of projects. 

Employment in many of those communi- 
ties most severely affected by the current 
recession would be aided by the starting of 
projects which local governments can handle 
with their plans which have previously been 
prepared and are now on a backlog basis. 

This program would not be costly to the 
Federal Government since the legislation will 
provide for the purchase of municipal securi- 
ties of sound value. They will be repaid by 
public bodies out of revenues and taxes. 

The loan program provided by the bill 
should also act as a cushioning factor in the 
present period of stressing the municipal 
bond market, and should serve to hold down 
interest rates on all tax-exempt bonds by 
providing a large fund for the purchase of 
certain bonds which would otherwise be 
floated on the general market. 

I would like to express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to give you my thoughts on 
this legisation. 


ARTHUR LEVITT, 
Comptroller of New York State, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 
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WELCOME TO CURED CANCER CON- 


GRESS OF AMERICAN CANCER 
SOCIETY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it is my 
great privilege today to weleome to the 
Senate of the United States a group of 
men, women, and children who are living 
testimony of the great progress that has 
been made in the control of cancer dur- 
ing the past decade. 

These good people from all parts of the 
United States have had the dread ex- 
perience of being stricken with the dis- 
ease that takes a greater toll of life of 
our citizens than any other. 

But, happily and fortunately, these 
good people have survived the ordeal 
which has been fatal to so many others, 
and they come to visit us today as the 
Cured Cancer Congress of the American 
Cancer Society. Their visit to Wash- 
ington marks the beginning of the an- 
nual campaign of the American Cancer 
Society to enlist the American people in 
the cancer crusade. 

The American Cancer Society has long 
been the partner of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the great and challenging prob- 
lem of the cause and cure of cancer. 
Just as we in the Senate appropriate 
funds for cancer research each year, so, 
in a parallel effort, does the American 
Cancer Society raise funds from the gen- 
eral populace for the same purpose, and 
together the two efforts, well coordinated 
and complemented by private industry, 
move toward their common purpose. 

The science of chemotherapy in cancer 
is the best example of how this three- 
pronged approach works. The Govern- 
ment, private industry, and the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society are presently en- 
gaged in a coordinated crash program 
to test some 42,000 new chemicals each 
year in laboratories across the country. 
About 16 compounds are now in clinical 
use. They do not cure, but they do pro- 
long life and relieve pain, often enabling 
thousands of cancer patients to lead use- 
ful, fairly normal lives. Only a few 
months ago came news of great impor- 
tance. Massive doses of one of the new 
drugs have for the first time apparently 
succeeded in completely suppressing one 
rare type of cancer. 

Virology and immunology are impor- 
tant new research fields. Nobel Prizewin- 
ner Dr. Wendell Stanley holds that vi- 
ruses provide the clue to cancer control. 
His work, and that of many other dis- 
tinguished scientists, is based on the 
hypothesis that viruses cause most, if not 
all, types of cancer. Virology is one of 
the many significant research areas sup- 
ported by the American Cancer Society. 

Yes, research is moving ahead on 
many fronts. But there is another and 
not less important factor—people. Never 
has any population been so well in- 
formed about a disease and so active in 
the fight for conquering it as is true of 
the American people. A leader in all 
this is the American Cancer Society, 
which, through research, service and ed- 
ucation, wages an unrelenting battle 
against cancer. Two million Americans, 
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men and women in every walk of life— 
doctors, housewives, businessmen, pro- 
fessional workers, factory workers, in- 
dustrialists—are banded together as ded- 
icated volunteers of the American Can- 
cer Society. They do the work. They 
will be satisfied with nothing less than 
total victory. 

The goal of the American Cancer So- 
ciety is threefold: 

One, to save all the lives that can be 
saved within the limits of our present 
knowledge. This means the lives of 75,- 
000 Americans who died needlessly each 
year through fear, neglect, delay. 

Two, to find cures for every type of 
cancer. 

Three, and finally, to find cancer pre- 
ventitives, so that no man, woman or 
child will ever have to know the fear and 
pain of cancer. 

Cancer strikes in 2 out of 3 American 
families. It can strike in any home, at 
any time, and at any age. Few people 
realize that it is the No. 1 disease killer 
of our children. And it has, also, or- 
phaned more children than we like to 
contemplate. There are today more 
than than 300,000 children in the United 
States who have lost either a father or 
mother to cancer. In too many cases 
the parent they lost did not have to die. 
Early detection and treatment could 
have saved them. 

We cannot have too much research, 
because we cannot get a cancer cure too 
soon. Each day gained means 700 lives 
saved. For this is the rate at which 
Americans are dying of cancer —700 a 
day, 365 days a year. This is why we 
need more and more research supported 
both by Government and by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. And this is why 
we also need the Society's life-saving 
service and education programs. 

We thank the Cured Cancer Congress 
for honoring us with their visit. They 
are an inspiration to those who some- 
times despair at the magnitude of the 
cancer problem. They will inspire the 
American people to a greater participa- 
tion than ever in the Cancer Crusade 
and I am confident that their example 
and their experience will give hope and 
confidence to millions of their fellow 
citizens. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. 
BERGER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise only to ex- 
press a word of personal thanks and grat- 
itude to the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama for his dedicated and inspiring 
leadership in the field of health care and 
health facilities. It is a wonderful thing 
to have a life identified with a great 
cause—a cause in which there is accom- 
plishment and success. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama is known throughout America 
for his work in behalf of people who need 
health care. The Hill-Burton Act for 
hospital construction I feel sure will go 
down in American history as one of the 
truly great programs of public works 
dedicated to the health needs of the 
American people. 

The Senator from Alabama has been a 
tower of strength in the field of legis- 
lation to promote medical research. I 
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cannot help noting that my former and 
beloved seatmate to my right in this 
Chamber was the late distinguished and 
beloved Senator from West Virginia, 
Matthew Neely, and many times as I 
sat in the Chamber alongside of him 
I would hear him whisper to me of the 
great work the Senator from Alabama 
was doing in the field of health research. 
All of us know the late Senator from West 
Virginia was one of the original sponsors 
of legislation to provide research funds 
in the field of cancer. I believe I am 
correct in saying that dread disease 
struck him down, but it had a fight on 
its hands, believe me. 

I am delighted that today we are hon- 
ored in Washington by a visit from those 
who have conquered the disease—the 
cured cancer patients. As the Senator 
from Alabama has said, there is reason 
for hope and rejoicing because great 
discoveries are being made. Because of 
dedicated, sacrificial work of our doctors, 
our scientists and our technicians—those 
in industry, in Government and in pri- 
vate life—we are making literally giant 
strides toward conquering this terrible 
disease. 

I am sure it will not be long before we 
have announcements of great discoveries 
such as we had in the field of polio re- 
search. When that day comes, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and those associated 
with him on the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare can really feel they 
have done the Lord’s work, and have 
really contributed. 

I cannot help adding, as I conclude, 
that it is not often a State has two such 
distinguished Senators as those who rep- 
resent Alabama. One, the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], has 
made his mark in the field of housing. 
The other, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], has made a glorious 
mark in the field of health and educa- 
tion. I salute both Senators, and com- 
pliment them. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota for his most 
kind and generous words. I appreciate 
them, particularly as coming from him, 
because I do not know of any Senator 
who has been busier in the good work of 
the Lord than has the Senator from Min- 
nesota. There has been no battle on this 
floor against disease, and no battle for 
the health of the American people, in 
which the Senator from Minnesota has 
not been a valiant warrior, waging re- 
lentless warfare in the cause. No Sena- 
tor has fought harder, more persistently, 
or more faithfully for the health of the 
American people than has the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
associate myself with what my friend 
from Minnesota has said about the won- 
derful, continuous, and original work 
done by the great Senator from Alabama 
in the field of human health. 

Yet, I feel that there is a group of peo- 
ple who have done more than anybody 
in public life to try to reach, if possible, 
the goal of a cure for the dreadful group 
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of diseases known as cancer. I refer to 
the people who are visiting in Washing- 
ton this week. Somehow, within them- 
selves, they have had the inner strength 
and resourcefulness to enable them to 
carry on, despite the fact that they have 
been stricken with cancer. It seems to 
me that they are the people who, first, 
encourage others to believe that there is 
some hope, and secondly, that those af- 
flicted with cancer must have the inge- 
nuity and forethought to seek medical 
attention at once when symptoms are 
first noticed, while yet there is time. 

I have a relative who is a cured can- 
cer patient. He was stricken with it in 
1940, nearly 2 decades ago. When I am 
with him, I always marvel that a per- 
son has the courage to carry on in his 
daily life when each little symptom, 
each twinge of pain, may mean that the 
killer has returned, this time perma- 
nently. 

My admiration for the real valor— 
and I do not use the word lightly—in 
those who have been able to carry on 
despite the grim verdict given to them 
by a doctor that they have cancer is 
simple beyond anything words can con- 
vey. 

Earlier, the able Senator from Ala- 
bama mentioned the number of chil- 
dren who have lost their parents through 
cancer. All I could think of was a little 
opposite, and somewhat different, side 
of this tragic picture. The Senator 
from Alabama and I share a great friend 
in Dr. Sidney Farber, who has been a 
leading researcher and doctor in the 
study of cancer, not as it affects the par- 
ents of the children, but as it affects 
the children themselves. 

I do not think my wife and I ever had 
a more moving experience than we had 
last summer, and again in January, when 
we visited the Children’s Cancer Re- 
search Foundation in Boston, where Dr. 
Farber has under treatment for cancer 
more than 350 children. I remember 
how shocked we were to learn something 
that we had never before realized, name- 
ly, that cancer kills more children under 
the age of 14 than any other single dis- 
ease; and how startled we were to learn 
further from him that cancer killed six 
times as many children as polio in the 
last year before the discovery of polio 
vaccine by Dr. Jonas Salk. 

I am sorry to have talked for so long, 
but this is a subject which easily carries 
a person away. I have been grateful for 
the experience I have had during each 
of the 3 years I have served on the floor 
of the Senate, when the Senator from 
Alabama presented to the Senate re- 
quests for appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and in par- 
ticular the National Cancer Institute. I 
cannot think of any more useful and 
urgent activity in which a Senator could 
engage. 

Cancer can strike Senators as well as 
other individuals. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] emphasized 
the recent death of our beloved col- 
league, Matthew Neely. If I am not 
mistaken, the late Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, and the late Senator Kenneth 
Wherry were all victims of cancer. 
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Mr. HILL. Also the late Senator 
Brien McMahon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I did not know 
that. 

When the Senator from Alabama ex- 
ercises his leadership on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and every year, 
through great effort, persistence, and 
ingenuity, raises funds for the National 
Cancer Institute, he is doing something 
not only for mankind in this country, 
but for mankind all over the world. 

Recently we have been discussing the 
propaganda victories scored by the Rus- 
sians in the field of nuclear weapons. 
However, if through the appropriations 
recommended by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, there should be developed in 
America, by means of research in chemo- 
therapy, a cure for the malignant dis- 
eases known as cancer, that would be a 
thrilling propaganda victory, the effect 
of which would be felt through every 
single byway and village in the world. 

I hope the Senator will forgive me for 
taking so much of his time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Oregon for his words. He 
reminds us that he has been a Member 
of this body for only 3 years. They have 
been 3 potent years, if for no other rea- 
son than that he has been very active 
in behalf of the welfare of the people 
and the progress of our country. If he 
had done nothing else than to give the 
support he has given in the battle against 
disease, and for the health of the people, 
that alone would have made him dis- 
tinguished. 

The Senator from Oregon has been on 
the floor day after day, and before com- 
mittees of Congress, waging the batile 
for the health of the people. I am glad 
he paid the tribute he did to those good 
people in the gallery who have fought the 
fight against cancer and have won it. 
As the Senator from Oregon has so well 
pointed out, it was their courage, their 
resolution, and their faith which enabled 
them to win that battle. I rejoice that 
they are present today, and I hope that 
because of their presence their example 
may shine more brightly before the peo- 
ple of the United States, and challenge 
all of our people to wage the same re- 
lentless battle against cancer. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. First, I wish to pay trib- 
ute to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama. During all the time I 
have been a Member of the Senate—al- 
most 12 years—I have been a member of 
the committee of which he is now the 
chairman. He was a member of that 
committee before I was. 

I know of the great work he has done 
in this particular field, and I know how 
devoted he is to it. I do not believe that 
any tribute that might be paid to him 
would be too high. 

However, I wish to say a word regard- 
ing the dread disease of cancer. I do 
not believe any one of us, or any family in 
the United States, has been immune to 
the effect, in some manner, of this awful 
disease. My own family has been hit 
several times. We all know what it is. 
We all dread it. 
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So today I wish to pay tribute to the 
group in the galleries who have over- 
come the terrible scourge which has 
afflicted the American people. 

Yesterday I had the honor and 
pleasure of having my picture taken with 
a delegation from New York. I wish to 
say to those in the galleries, in this par- 
ticular group, that by coming here they 
are encouraging us, because we are also 
devoted to the great crusade which has 
as its objective the cure of cancer. It 
gives us courage to have you here today, 
in the capacity in which you are present. 

We are a part of the crusade in which 
you are engaged. We shall continue the 
fight; and, God helping all of us—and 
I am sure He will—one of these days we 
shall conquer cancer. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has 
demonstrated his great interest in the 
battle against cancer, and his devotion 
to the fight against disease in general, 
and in behalf of the health of the peo- 
ple, not only during the years he has 
been a member of the legislative com- 
mittee which handles legislation in the 
field of health, namely, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, but 
also as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. Last year he joined the 
ranks of the Appropriations Committee, 
and sought and received appointment 
to the subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee which handles all the 
appropriations in the field of health. 
He is now waging the battle in the field 
of appropriations, as for years he has 
been waging the battle in the field of 
legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from California, the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to join in 
what has been said. First of all I wish 
to join in paying tribute and honor to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama. It has been my privilege to 
serve with him for many years on the 
Committee on Appropriations, and for a 
long period of time I have had the honor 
of alternating with him in the chair- 
manship of the subcommittee which he 
so ably heads at this time. We have 
been associated for many years in the 
effort that is being discussed here. 

I also join in paying tribute to those 
once afflicted with cancer, but now 
cured, who are in Washington today. It 
is certainly an inspiration to the coun- 
try, as well as to Congress, to note the 
work that is being carried on in this 
field, in which the Federal Government 
and many local governments and private 
hospitals and private organizations, 
along with great research centers, are 
cooperating in a common effort to find a 
cure for the dread disease—cancer. 

We are progress. As a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy I feel that we are on a threshold 
of new horizons in this field, which will 
be a great boon to mankind. It is of 
tremendous help to have in Washington 
persons who have been cured of cancer, 
as showing what progress has already 
been made and what our hopes are for 
the future. 
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Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
California, the distinguished minority 
leader. Whether as chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations which handles appropria- 
tions for research in the fight against 
disease and to promote the health of the 
people, or as a member of the subcom- 
mittee, through the years he has been in 
the thick of the fight, waging the battle 
against disease and for more research 
work, so that there may be found the 
cause and cure of disease, and thereby 
one day enable us to win the battle 
against cancer, have a healthier and 
stronger and better citizenship. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my colleague 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to join my 
colleagues who have spoken on this sub- 
ject. I certainly wish to join in paying a 
well deserved tribute to my colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama, Everyone knows of his leader- 
ship in this cause throughout the years. 
As has been previously mentioned, it 
goes without question that there will go 
down in history as one of the great leg- 
islative enactments of all time the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Act. I wish to express 
my appreciation to my colleague for hav- 
ing noted the presence in the Gallery of 
persons who have had cancer but who 
have it no more. It seems to me that 
that means a great deal to all of us. 
They are a demonstration of the fact 
that cancer can be cured. In the past 
cancer has been largely thought of—and 
it is even today thought of generally 
throughout the country—as incurable. 
It is not incurable. The group in the 
Gallery are a living demonstration of 
the fact that cancer is curable. 

Reference has been made several times 
to Biblical expressions, in connection 
with the work being in the service of the 
Lord. I invite my colleagues’ attention 
to another Biblical expression: “The 
fields are white unto the harvest.” It 
is applicable in connection with the work 
which is being carried on, and ought to 
be carried on, with enthusiasm and with 
hope and with optimism against the 
great scourge of cancer. 

Mr. HILL. I thank my colleague from 
Alabama. He, too, has been in the thick 
of the fight. He, too, has been a valiant 
soldier, waging the battle against can- 
cer and against disease and for the 
American people. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I join my colleagues 
in commending the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama for his observations 
today on the fight which is being waged 
and the fight which must continue to be 
waged against disease, particularly 
cancer. 

One of the most inspiring assignments 
I have had since I have become a Mem- 
ber of the Senate has been as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under the chairmanship of the 
senior Senator from Alabama. Before 
that committee appear representatives 
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of institutions of health, who testify be- 
fore us with respect to scientific re- 
search which is being done in the field 
of disease. It is a great educational 
experience. It gives one a strong feel- 
ing of hope for the future. It is inspir- 
ing to know that within a very short 
time a breakthrough will be made in the 
dread disease of cancer. If we spent as 
much money on research in connection 
with cancer as we spent on research, for 
example, in the military field, or if we 
spent even one hundredth as much, Iam 
confident we would make many break- 
throughs. 

So far as leadership in the world is 
concerned, I am sure that we would be 
making a greater contribution to the 
world by a breakthrough in cancer, 
which is the kind of development that 
will save mankind, than we could pos- 
sibly make by the launching of a satel- 
lite. 
Therefore I say to my distinguished 
friend from Alabama: “I tip my hat 
to you for a fight that has been well 
carried on. Knowing of your dedication 
to this field of endeavor, great results 
will be accomplished.” 

Mr. HILL. My distinguished friend 
from Michigan is a member of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations which handles appropriations 
for research in behalf of health and 

disease. There is no one on 
that committee and no one in the Senate 
who has devoted himself more assidu- 
ously or given more freely of himself to 
the fight against cancer and to the fight 
against disease in general and for the 
health of the American people than has 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. He is, as we know, a disabled vet- 
eran, and his courage and his resolution 
and his faith have been a constant source 
of inspiration to all of us. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished former chairman of the sub- 
committee which handles appropriations 
in the fight against disease and for the 
health of the American people. Be- 
fore he speaks I wish to say that we 
could have no finer chairman or any- 
one more devoted to the cause than is 
the former chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, after the 
kind remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama, the chairman of the 
subcommittee which deals with Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations, 
perhaps I should content myself with 
thanking him for his words of com- 
mendation. I wish, however, to join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama for 
the work he has done in the health field, 
not only as it relates to specific appro- 
priations, but also as the author of the 
Hill-Burton Act, which has made pos- 
sible hospital construction throughout 
the land. 

I have served for some time on the 
subcommittee which handles health and 
education appropriations, and there- 
fore I can, with the utmost sincerity, 
speak in high commendation of the 
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chairman of that subcommittee, the 
Senator from Alabama. 

He has known the need of increased 
appropriations in the field of research. 
Because the funds have been made 
available, we have attracted some out- 
standing scientists to work in that field. 
Once we direct the mind of a scientist 
toward that field and provide him with 
research facilities, such as laboratories, 
he is forever reaching out and coming 
closer to the goal of achievement, which 
is the eradication of the terrible scourge 
of cancer. During this week we give 
thought to those who have been cured 
of this dread disease, we think in terms 
of what has been accomplished, and we 
contemplate what we need to do in the 
future. 

I am confident that no funds could be 
appropriated or spent more wisely than 
those needed for research into the fields 
of health and the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota, who was formerly the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I am sure 
he will agree with me that it has not 
been entirely the work of the chairman 
or the leader, but that it has been team- 
work which has made it possible to ac- 
complish whatever results may have 
been obtained. He, as the former chair- 
man and leader, I am sure will agree 
with me that there has been teamwork 
among all Members of the Senate, who 
have worked together to procure the in- 
crease in the funds needed for research 
and the warfare against disease, so as 
to improve the health of the people. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is entirely correct. It has been 
the teamwork of Members of Congress, 
of scientists, of doctors, and of laymen 
who have appeared before the commit- 
tee, that has made possible the splendid 
record of achievement, and has enabled 
us to concentrate upon perfecting the 
necessary legislation and to explain it to 
the citizens of the Nation. There has 
been teamwork beginning with the peo- 
ple back home and continuing through 
the legislative process. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. I commend my col- 
league, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama, first for the excellent 
statement he has made to the Senate, 
and, second, for both his reference to the 
distinguished visitors who are with us 
and also for his untiring efforts in be- 


half of hospital facilities which are 


needed throughout the Nation and for 
the funds which are necessary to enable 
greater research efforts to be carried on 
in the overall field of health, 

I think my colleague knows that in 
my own area of New England a Jimmy 
Fund has been established to undertake 
research into the care and treatment of 
youth. 

It is interesting to note that that par- 
ticular activity happened to center 
around a young lad named Jimmy, from 
my own State. I am happy to say that 
as a result of the treatment and care 
given him when, as a very little boy, he 
was stricken, he has now grown to young 
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manhood and is serving in a very useful 
8 gainful occupation in his commu- 

Furthermore, the Boston Braves un- 
dertook the overall promotion of the 
Jimmy Fund and had remarkable suc- 
cess until, unfortunately, they trans- 
ferred their activities from Boston to 
Milwaukee, where they became the 
world’s champions last year. When the 
Braves left Boston, their work was taken 
over by the Boston Red Sox, who have 
carried it on. Ted Williams and the 
owners of the Red Sox, together with 
theater operators throughout New Eng- 
land, have been promoting the funds 
necessary for the work. Through that 
activity, much has been done to lay the 
foundation for improving the methods 
for the care and treatment, at the center 
in Boston, of the youth of the Nation, 
and even some who have come from for- 
eign lands. 

It was my privilege yesterday to have 
my picture taken with a lad from Maine, 
He happens to be a very close, longtime 
personal friend of mine. His brother is 
one of the top officials of the Boston Red 
Sox. So all the activities have tied to- 
gether to enable the work to be done 
successfully. 

Again I commend the senior Senator 
from Alabama IMr. HILL]. His name, 
whether he knows it or not, is a byword 
in almost every home throughout my 
native State of Maine because of the 
extraordinary efforts he has expended to 
improving health, to provide hospital 
construction, and to do other things 
which pertain to that field. He is wel- 
come to come to Maine any time he 
wishes and to see for himself what has 
been wrought. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Maine for his most kind 
words. I congratulate him and the fine 
people of Maine, whom he has the honor 
to represent, in part, upon the creation 
of the fund about which he has told us. 
They have set a splendid example to the 
people of all the other States of the 
Union. In the fight against disease and 
in the efforts to improve the health of 
the American people, there has been no 
more loyal, devoted, and valiant a fighter 
than the senior Senator from Maine. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


STIMULATION OF RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (S. DOC. NO. 86) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHe in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I have today approved S. 3418, an act 
to stimulate residential construction, 
Several of its provisions will promote a 
higher level of economic activity through 
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acceleration of housing construction. 
The temporary extension of the World 
War II veterans’ loan guaranty program, 
the more liberal terms of FHA insured 
mortgages, the repeal of the unworkable 
discount controls on guaranteed and in- 
sured mortgages, the limited authority 
to adjust interest rates on military hous- 
ing mortgages to market conditions, and 
the additional authority for mortgage 
purchases under the Special Assistance 
Program of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association pursuant to my specific 
designation, are timely additions to our 
present authorities and are consistent 
with administration proposals. They 
can be used at once to supplement for- 
ward steps already taken to stimulate 
construction. 

However, the legislation ignores the 
responsibility. and ability of private en- 
terprise to function without imposing a 
direct burden on the Federal purse. It 
has been the fixed policy of this adminis- 
tration, and should be the consistent 
purpose of the Federal Government, to 
seek in every way to encourage private 
capital and private investors to finance 
in competitive markets the myriad activi- 
ties in our economy, including housing 
construction. This legislation contains 
provisions that are wholly inconsistent 
with that policy and with the philosophy 
of the free enterprise system that has 
made this Nation strong. By not per- 
mitting the interest rate on VA guaran- 
teed home mortgages to be fully adjusted 
to actual market conditions, and by re- 
quiring purchases of these mortgages at 
par by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the legislation provides in 
effect for substituting $1 billion of Fed- 
eral financing for financing by private 
investors. This means that a wholly un- 
necessary burden of up to $1 billion will 
be added at this time to the already heavy 
load upon the taxpayers of the country. 
Moreover, this same action on the inter- 
est rate and certain additional provi- 
sions of the act will, in the case of direct 
loans to veterans in rural areas, make it 
extremely difficult for the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program—again 
private financing—to become effective, 
thereby causing an additional, and com- 
pletely unnecessary, drain on the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

The American people expect their Gov- 
ernment to act in every proper way to 
foster the resurgence of the economy. 
But they also expect their Government 
to preserve the integrity of principles 
and programs that have served us well. 
In acting for today we should not forget 
tomorrow. This is the plain duty of us 
all. 

I again call upon the Congress 
promptly to enact legislation providing 
interest rates for VA guaranteed and di- 
rect loans sufficiently fiexible to assure 
private participation, and eliminating 
the par purchase requirements on Gov- 
ernment mortgage purchases, so that the 
taxpayers will not be called upon to do 
what private investors should, can, and 
will do—so that in this field our free en- 
terprise system may have the fullest op- 
portunity to work. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 1, 1958. 
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LOWER RIO GRANDE REHABILITA- 
TION PROJECT—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and ordered to lie on 
the table: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein), I return herewith S. 2120, 
an act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, rehabilitate, oper- 
ate, and maintain the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas, Mercedes 
division. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE Howse, April 1, 1958. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ADDITION 
OF THE MILWAUKEE-MARINETTE 
ROUTE TO THE INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the In- 
terstate Highway System Construction 
Act, which is now under consideration 
in a Senate-House Conference Commit- 
tee, will provide our Nation with the 
finest network of roads in the world. 
Their commercial potential and value 
as modern arteries for use by tourists 
can hardly be measured at this time. 

However, the citizens of Wisconsin, 
who are paying their full share of the 
costs of this Highway System, are being, 
speaking very frankly, shortchanged in 
the case of the amount of the Highway 
System in their own State. Approxi- 
mately 500 miles of the proposed 41,000- 
mile Interstate Highway System will be 
located in Wisconsin. This, I believe, is 
not fair. In keeping Wisconsin’s part of 
the Interstate System to this relative 
minimum, the Bureau of Public Roads 
has, in particular, overlooked one of the 
major areas of need for highway im- 
provement. I refer to the route between 
Milwaukee and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. 

As I stated in the Senate on March 
17, it is of great importance that an 
adequate highway system be carefully 
coordinated with the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Within the next few 
years, traffic in the eastern shore area 
of Wisconsin and the adjoining area of 
Michigan will increase manyfold. The 
seaway will bring greatly expanded world 
trade to harbor cities located along this 
waterfront area. For example, the city 
of Marinette, Wis., has excellent har- 
bor facilities for virtually the largest 
ships which will use the seaway. At 
least four major trucklines serve Mari- 
nette. There is considerable industrial 
activity in the Marinette area, and un- 
doubtedly it will expand as world com- 
merce grows. 

It will be futile to bring expanded 
commerce to this area by way of the 
seaway if there are not adequate facili- 
ties to move merchandise to and from 
the port cities, 

Existing highways throughout the 
area are inadequate for even present 
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heavy transportation needs. With the 
expected expansion of commercial use, a 
logjam would undoubtedly be created, 
seriously deterring the expeditious move- 
ment of traffic. 

Another area which is on the route to 
which I refer is the Fox River Valley, 
in Wisconsin. It is a fast-growing in- 
dustrial area. An interstate highway 
route passing through the Fox River 
Valley would bring this vital manufac- 
turing area many hours closer to Chicago 
and to the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, in 
upper Michigan. 

At the other end of the proposed route 
lies Milwaukee, one of our Nation’s major 
centers of industry and transportation. 
This addition to the Interstate System 
would logically tie the northern section 
of Wisconsin’s eastern shore to Mil- 
waukee, so that commerce from Michi- 
gan, Marinette, the Fox River Valley, 
and other areas affected would have 
access, not only to the Milwaukee mar- 
ket, but also to other branches of the 
Interstate System. 

Mr. President, let me say here, paren- 
thetically, that a few minutes ago the 
distinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] referred to the Milwaukee 
Braves. When he spoke about the Mil- 
waukee Braves, he spoke about a real 
team. However, as someone has said, 
when the Braves quit eating pork and 
beans and began to eat Wisconsin 
cheese and began to drink Wisconsin 
milk, they really “went to town.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, in emphasizing the 
commercial uses of this road, we must 
not overlook the fact that it will also 
serve thousands of tourists who frequent 
northern Wisconsin for their vacations. 
One of the major purposes of the Inter- 
state System is to assist the average 
motorist who wishes to get from one 
portion of the country to another and to 
avoid heavy traffic. 

From Milwaukee to Menomonie is a 
distance of only 180 miles. I believe 
that the Bureau of Public Roads would 
be seriously remiss if it did not include 
in the new Interstate System this rela- 
tively small stretch of vitally important 
highway. 

The purpose of the Interstate High- 
way System is to prepare for the future, 
as well as to provide for the present. 

I suggest that in the Nation there are 
few areas which have a potentially 
greater rate of increase in traffic than 
the one I am discussing. 

I have sent to the Federal Highway 
Administrator a letter in which I urge 
him to reconsider the matter of includ- 
ing this route in the Interstate System. 

The Wisconsin State Highway Com- 
mission, headed by its able chairman, 
Harold Plummer, has written to the 
Federal Highway Administrator a letter 
in which he is urged to reconsider the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ omission of this 
route from the Federal Interstate High- 
way System. I believe that the logic of 
the State Commission’s reasoning will 
be readily recognized by all who have an 
opportunity to study this matter. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
letter which the Wisconsin State High- 
way Commission sent to the Bureau of 
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Public Roads. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
OF WISCONSIN, 
March 25, 1958. 
Mr. B. D. TALLAMY, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, Washington, D. C. 
(Through Mr. R. H. Paddock, district 
engineer in Wisconsin.) 

Dear Mr. TALLAMY: The State Highway 
Commission of Wisconsin, believing that 
certain mileage of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways authorized 
to be designated by the Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts of 1944 and 1956 remains to be desig- 
nated (and believing that a less than equi- 
table mileage of interstate highway routes 
was designated in the State of Wisconsin), 
herewith requests that the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Public 
Roads, designate and authorize establishment 
of an Interstate System route extending from 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Marinette, Wis., and 
Menominee, Mich., a distance of approxi- 
mately 180 miles, and presents herewith 
factual data in support of such request. 

Such a route, with its connection in Michi- 
gan, was a part of the strategic network of 
principal traffic routes of military impor- 
tance approved by the Secretary of War. 

Such a route was included in the studies 
of the National Interregional Highway 
Committee which led to the creation of 
the National System of Interstate Highways 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 
Such route was included in the 78,800-mile 
system studied and the 48,300-mile system, 
but was dropped out of the subsequent 
lower-mileage systems as studied by the 
committee. In the Interstate System as 
later approved, such route was omitted. 

The facts are these: 

1. The locks at Sault Ste. Marie are one of 
the most vital defense areas. Chicago is 
another. There is no Interstate System 
direct route between them. In the spirit 
of the Congress which added the words 
“and Defense” to the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways, Wisconsin 
requests that such route be added. 

2. The Great Lakes, as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project is completed, will be opened 
to ocean shipping. The lake States will be- 
come inland ports. In the interest of closer 
integration between sea transportation and 
highway transportation, the Interstate Sys- 
tem will need a route serving the areas in 
proximity to the ports on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan. 

8. The Fox River Valley in Wisconsin is 
the site of many essential industries. Its 
manufacturers are growing rapidly and its 
population increases are impressive. An In- 
terstate System route northerly from Mil- 
waukee would bring these vital industries 
several hours closer to Chicago and to 
-Sault Ste. Marie. 

4. The planned growth and further de- 
velopment of the vast area in Wisconsin 
and Michigan north of Milwaukee and east 
of the twin-cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul is evidenced by the planning, con- 
struction, and opening of the Mackinac 
Bridge. An Interstate System route such 
as Wisconsin now requests would correlate 
advantageously with the planning for this 
entire area. 

5. Northern Wisconsin and Upper Michi- 
gan are superb vacationlands. An Inter- 
state System routing such as Wisconsin sug- 
gests would bring these areas half a day 
nearer to the rest of the Nation. 

6. Such an Interstate System route as 
Wisconsin requests north of Milwaukee is 
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already a part of the Interstate System south 
of Milwaukee to Chicago. It is such an im- 
portant segment of the Interstate System 
that Illinois is building its section as a toll 
road in order to get it done even faster 
than Interstate System financing would per- 
mit it to be built as a freeway. The Wis- 
consin section is of equal urgency and the 
State is concentrating a big share of its 
Interstate System money on early construc- 
tion, The entire route south of Milwaukee 
County will be under contract this calendar 
year. The route north of Milwaukee is of 
such similar importance that the State, with 
primary Federal aid, is in the process of 
providing dual roadways, planned access 
and interchanges for 114 miles. 

In the light of these facts which show a 
development beyond all expectations or con- 
siderations given at the time the master 
plan for the Interstate System was first pro- 
posed nearly two decades ago, Wisconsin re- 
spectfully requests an additional route for 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways between Milwaukee, Wis. 
and Menominee, Mich, 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD L. PLUMMER, 
Chairman. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the last 2 or 3 months, since the 
present session of Congress opened, we 
have been treated on the floor of the 
Senate and across the Nation to a 
series of dire forecasts of what would 
happen to this country unless the Fed- 
eral Government expanded its activities 
in the field of economics. 

Mr. President, we have heard many 
proposals for speedups in public works. 
We have, in fact, today, before the Sen- 
ate a bill which calls for the expenditure 
of $1 billion. We are being asked on 
the floor of the Senate to spend the tax- 
payers’ funds to the extent of $1 billion 
by acting, within the space of a few 
hours, on the important measure which 
is before the Senate. It is not only bil- 
lions of dollars that are wrapped up in 
the public works, but the American 
principle of free enterprise. 

If we are going hurriedly to assume 
that this country is in such terrible 
shape that a simple measure like cutting 
taxes would not bring it out of whatever 
slump it might be in, then I say we are 
only putting off the day of reckoning. 
When these billions have been expended, 
should we again find ourselves in an 
economic slump, we would have to ap- 
propriate additional billions. It would 
only be a matter of time before we spent 
the Republic into bankruptcy. It would 
only be a matter of time until, by taxing 
the people to such an extent as to cause 
them to lose their initiative and drive, 
we would destroy that which has made 
America the mighty power it is. 

I believe we should heed the lessons 
of history. We would do well to ponder 
the carved saying at the entrance to the 
Archives Building, which Senators read 
as they drive by: “What is past is pro- 
log. Study the past.” 

It is a very peculiar coincidence, but 
back in 1954 the country was beginning 
to experience what some economists said 
would be a recession. We heard many 
Democratic orators say that we were 
headed for disaster, that we were going 
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to suffer a depression. We hear the same 
persons saying the same thing today. 

I was asked to address the New York 
Rotary Club that year. I thought it 
might be an interesting thing to relate 
to businessmen of New York what we 
were able to do with our first experiment 
with Government props. So I asked the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, of which I was then a member, to 
make a study to show what had hap- 
pened between 1933 and 1939. I wish to 
read a few paragraphs from that speech, 
which I made more than 4 years ago in 
New York City, when we were in condi- 
tions pretty much similar to those we 
are in today. I quote from that speech: 

The tabulation prepared for me by the 
Joint Committee on the Economie Report 
shows that in the years of 1933 to 1939, in- 
clusive, slightly over 51 percent— 
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slightly over 51 percent of our national 
budget went into the servicing of these sta- 
bilizers. Briefly, this is broken down as fol- 
lows: Relief and work relief, $13 billion; 
public works 85 ½ billion; and aids to agricul- 
ture, slightly over $6 billion. This totaled 
just under $25 billion, which, as I have said, 
was & little over half of the entire Federal 
budget for that period, which was between 
49 and 50 billion dollars. 


Departing from the speech which I 
made in 1954, it took us 7 years to spend 
$50 billion. We have improved on that. 
We can now spend $50 billion in 7% 
months. 

I continue reading from my 1954 
speech: 

Now I would say that that was giving these 
stabilizers a very liberal test of their powers 
and abilities. Not only was the Government 
generous with moneys to provide these sta- 
bilizers every chance to work, but also we 
find, on further inspection, that these funds 
averaged approximately 5.7 percent of the 
national income for that period. 

Let’s peek a little further into this record 
of history and see what really did happen 
as a result of this expenditure of public 
moneys. These results are rather astounding 
in their revelation of failure to accomplish 
the desired results, and they can well be 
heeded by those who now cry for the Goy- 
ernment to step in and try it again. 


Mind you, Mr. President, this was 414 
years ago. 

Continuing from my speech: 

First of all, these props were supposed to 
get people back to work. Did they do that? 
Well, here is what happened in the employ- 
ment field. In 1933, there were 11,800,000 
unemployed, and, after 7 years and nearly 
$25 billion, there were still 914 million peo- 
ple in this country not working. 

The following figures are indices, which 
were prepared for me by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, and do not 
represent amounts in dollars or persons. 

For instance, let us see what happened to 
the gross national product during those 7 
years. Using 1932 as the base year—because 
I think we will all agree that it was the bot- 
tom year of the depression—we will assign 
to it the index of 100. 

In 1929, the index based on the current 
dollar was 178, but, after 7 years of the ap- 
plication of Government remedial medicine, 
the index for the gross national product had 
only returned to 157. 

Industrial production has always been a 
good barometer for our economy, so let us 
see what happened in that field. Again, 
using 1932 as the base year of 100, we dis- 
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cover that 1929 would carry an index of 171, 
but when we again scan this field in 1939, 
we see that it had only gotten back up to 159. 


I was talking about the situation 442 
years ago. 

Another thing that we hear a lot about to- 
day is the ability of the Government to in- 
crease the per capita income by the magic of 
these stabilizers. Now, we have a record here 
that we can look at before we become too 
certain that all that is needed is an injection 
by the Government into the veins of our 
economic body of some adrenalin-like serum 
to relieve us, as businessmen, of our respon- 
sibilities under the free-enterprise system. 

Let's take that tragic year of 1932 once 
more, and for one more time hang on it the 
index of 100. Having done this, let’s see what 
1929 looked like, 

Well, it had an index of 133. Then, and 
here is an interesting thing—interesting be- 
cause it disputes rather well what some poli- 
ticians and some economists are saying to 
us—by 1939, after 7 years of using up over 
one-half of the budget each year, that index 
was still 133, exactly no more and no less 
than 1929. 


Mr. President, so much for my remarks 
in 1954 before the Rotary Club of New 
York. I wanted to refer to them today, 
because we are engaged in an effort to 
ram through the Senate a bill which calls 
for the expenditure of a billion dollars. 
Yet, after careful perusal of the record, 
I am not convinced we need anything in 
this field. We need nothing but encour- 
agement of businessmen, encouragement 
of communities, and encouragement of 
the labor force. 

Mr. President, while I do not like to 
disagree with my administration, I some- 
times have to. It is a very difficult thing 
for me to do, because I went forth and 
worked hard to have the administration 
elected. But, Mr. President, it disturbs 
me to find, on the one hand, an adminis- 
tration asking for encouragement of free 
enterprise, and, on the other hand, ask- 
ing for encouragement of public works 
or artificial prop expenditures. 

Mr. President, I do not like deficits. I 
am convinced the present administration 
does not like deficits. I like balanced 
budgets. I like surpluses. I am con- 
vinced this administration likes balanced 
budgets and surpluses. 

But if the administration and the Con- 
gress have reached the point where they 
say, “We are going to have deficit spend- 
ing, so let us make it a little greater by 
spending some money in the public- 
works field,” then I have a suggestion to 
make to my administration. If we have 
reached the point where we wish to aban- 
don hope of operating the Government in 
a businesslike way, instead of saying to 
the American people, “We are going to 
spend $5 billion to beautify parks, to 
build more trails, or erect a few buildings 
here and there,” we should say, “We are 
going to take the $5 billion which we esti- 
mate will be the deficit anyway and give 
it to the American people in the form of 
an across-the-board tax reduction.” 

Mr. President, Iam convinced from the 
record of this administration with regard 
to the tax reduction in 1954 that if we re- 
duce taxcs we will not have to wait 6 
months or a year for our economy to pick 
up. It would pick up immediately. It 
would pick up because the laboring man 
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would be able to spend more of his in- 
come, because the small-business man 
would be able to invest a little bit more 
of his profit each pear to promote the 
growth of his business and to hire more 
people, and because it would enable mid- 
dle-sized business and big business to 
spend more money for building and ex- 
pansion. 

Mr. President, as I stand in this Cham- 
ber, I am convinced that while a public- 
works program has desirable features, 
such a program will take too long, and 
the reaction will be too small. 

By an expenditure in the form of a tax 
reduction of the same amount of money 
it is proposed to spend by way of deficit 
financing we would create for the Ameri- 
can people an incentive and a desire to 
spend the money which they have, which 
would result in increased business activ- 
ity and redound to the benefit of the na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful the day is 
close at hand when the administration 
will come to the Capitol to say, “We are 
ready to offer a tax reduction to the peo- 
ple of the United States.” I do not think 
the administration can wait much longer. 

I will not argue the point about wheth- 
er taxes can be inflationary today and 
deflationary tomorrow, because we know 
that can be the case. 

If we have abandoned any hope of a 
balanced budget this year, if we have 
given up the idea of preventing a deficit, 
then I say it would be a better, a wiser, a 
more businesslike approach for us to say, 
“Let us take the money we will have to 
consider a deficit, and give it to the peo- 
ple who worked for it.” 

Then, as representatives of the Ameri- 
can people, let us stop adding to the de- 
struction of our Republic year after year 
after year by refusing to cut our budgets 
and refusing to say to the American 
people, “It is your initiative which has 
built the economy. It is your drive and 
your confidence in yourselves that have 
made America what it is today.” 

Let us stop saying to the people, “You 
have to work for the Federal Govern- 
ment,” which has been done to the point 
that today nearly 30 percent of the 
money the people earn comes to the 
banks of the Potomac and in a beneficent 
way, as is proposed today, say, “We will 
give some of it back to you.” 

But we will give back only about 50 
cents on the dollar. 

Isay, Mr. President, we are acting very 
hastily with regard to the bill before the 
Senate today. It is not necessarily so 
important to consider the billion dollars 
which is wrapped up in the bill, as it is to 
consider the principle of the thing. If we 
of the Senate have joined the ranks of 
weaklings and have become so frightened 
as to say that the Federal Government 
is the only means of helping the people of 
the United States, then I say, “God help 
America.” 


LIMITATION OF APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish 


to take a few minutes to correct what 
appears to be a general misunderstand- 
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ing about the amendments I have pro- 
posed to the bill S. 2646. 

This is the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and now pending before the Committee 
on the Judiciary as its first order of 
business. The bill as introduced would 
withdraw from the Supreme Court ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in five specified 
areas. My amendments would delete 
from the provisions of the bill four of 
the five areas, so that the bill would 
affect the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court only in the field of State 
control of the question of who may be- 
come officers of the States’ courts, 
through admission to the State bar. 

Newspaper stories about my amend- 
ments, Mr. President—and there have 
been many of them, Iam happy to say— 
frequently treat the amendments as at- 
tempts to reverse particular Supreme 
Court decisions. This is not the case 
with respect to any of the four amend- 
ments which I have suggested, and it is 
to this point I wish to address myself. 

There have been in the past, Mr. 
President, bills introduced in this body 
which did seek to reverse specific Su- 
preme Court decisions, I believe the 
famous tideland bill was a case in point. 
The Supreme Court had decided against 
certain particular litigants—they were 
States of the Union, but they were liti- 
gants in that case—and the tideland 
bill had the purpose of giving to those 
litigants what the Supreme Court de- 
cision had denied them. 

The Supreme Court had denied them 
what they considered to be a right. 
Later a bill which had the effect of re- 
versing that particular decision was in- 
troduced and passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President. 

None of my proposals in connection 
with the bill S. 2646 would have such an 
effect. 

It is true that each of my proposals 
addresses itself to a situation arising 
from a particular Supreme Court de- 
cision or particular decisions. However, 
the approach which I have taken, and 
which is embodied in each of these 
amendments, is to accept the decision as 
it stands, and to seek the enactment of 
new legislation which would clarify the 
situation for the future in line with the 
intent of the Congress. 

Thus, while I am in a very real sense 
seeking to cure certain undesirable re- 
sults of these decisions, I am not seek- 
ing to reverse any of them. The amend- 
ments which I have proposed would 
have no effect upon the rights of any 
of the litigants involved in the par- 
ticular cases. Furthermore, not only 
am I not seeking to “reverse” any Su- 
preme Court decisions; in at least one 
instance, the amendment I propose is 
one which represents legislation sug- 
gested initially by the Supreme Court it- 
self; and in every instance, my proposal 
is entirely consonant with complete ac- 
ceptance of the decision to which it 
relates. 

I propose an amendment of the pres- 
ent criminal contempt statute applica- 
ble to witnesses before Congressional 
committees, so as to define pertinency. 
In the Watkins case, the Supreme Court 
ruled that a witness was entitled to 
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know with certainty whether the ques- 
tion being asked him was pertinent, 
since in the criminal statute on con- 
tempt Congress had made pertinency a 
factor in the crime of contempt. The 
Court suggested that this requirement 
might be met by fully informing the 
witness of the reasons why the question 
was considered pertinent. My proposed 
amendment takes a somewhat different 
approach to meeting the problem, but is 
intended to meet it just as fully. Under 
my amendment, if it should become law, 
a witness would have absolute certainty 
with respect to which questions were 
pertinent, because my amendment would 
establish rules for determination of this 
point. First my amendment provides 
that if the question of pertinency is not 
raised by the witness at the hearing, 
the question must be deemed pertinent. 
Second, if the question of pertinency is 
raised by the witness, the ruling of the 
body conducting the hearing—that is, 
the particular committee or subcommit- 
tee before which the witness is appear- 
ing—is to be final on the point of per- 
tinency. Finally, my proposal spells out 
what every Senator knows to be a stand- 
ard rule of procedure: that is, that the 
ruling of the chair will stand as the 
ruling of the body unless reversed on 
appeal by the body itself. 

It is easy to see that there is here 
no attempt to “reverse” the Supreme 
Court decision. On the contrary, my 
proposal is intended to meet the Su- 
preme Court decision, and to provide the 
certainty with respect to pertinency 
which the Supreme Court has said is 
necessary. 

Remember, the only reason there is 
a crime of contempt of Congress is that 
Congress has made it a crime by statute; 
and pertinency is a factor in that crime 
because the Congressional statute has 
made it so. Certainly Congress has 
every right to amend its own statute so 
as to provide the certainty with respect 
to pertinency which the Supreme Court 
has declared to be needed. 

In the Nelson case, the Supreme Court 
decided that it was the intention of the 
Congress to preempt the field of anti- 
subversive legislation and that this at- 
tempt was evidenced by the enactment 
by the Congress of the Smith Act, the 
Internal Security Act, and the Commu- 
nist Control Act 

Mr. President, it is my personal belief 
that the Supreme Court was wrong about 
the intent of Congress. But I do not 
propose in my amendment to say that 
the Supreme Court was wrong. The 
position the Supreme Court took in the 
Nelson case was that if Congress wanted 
to preempt a field of legislation, it could 
do so, and that if Congress did not want 
to preempt a field of legislation, but 
rather wanted to leave the field open to 
concurrent State legislation, Congress 
could do that also. What I have pro- 
posed is simply that Congress by legisla- 
tion make it clear—not for any past case, 
but for the future—that no Federal law 
shall exclude State legislation in the 
same field unless Congress specifically 
states its intention to preempt the field. 
To enact such a statute would be to 
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eliminate a legal no man’s land, to sup- 
ply certainty in a field where there is 
now uncertainty. This is a far cry from 
“reversing” a Supreme Court decision. 

In the Cole case, Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court interpreted the intent of 
the Congress as being to limit the Fed- 
eral security program to so-called “sen- 
sitive” positions. In that decision, the 
Supreme Court said that if Congress had 
the intent of authorizing security dis- 
missals in all positions throughout the 
Government, Congress could have spe- 
cifically granted such authority. All 
that my amendment proposes is that 
Congress shall specifically grant such 
authority. This is adopting a suggestion 
made by the Court, not seeking to reverse 
the Court’s decision. 

In the Yates case, the Supreme Court 
interpret the word “organize,” as used 
in the provision against organizing for 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence, in 
such a way as to make this provision of 
no force and effect at the time it was 
passed, and of no force and effect at the 
present time. My proposal is to define 
the word “organize” in such a way as to 
give effect to this provision in the future. 
There will, of course, be no retroactive 
effect, since this is a criminal statute. 

Also in the Yates case, the Court con- 
strued the existing provision of the 
Smith Act with respect to the teaching 
and advocacy of the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence as not 
embracing any teaching and advocacy 
which did not involve incitement to ac- 
tion. What Ihave proposed is that Con- 
gress declare by legislation its intent to 
forbid the advocacy and teaching of the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence with- 
out regard to the immediate probable 
effect of such action. What I have pro- 
posed is wholly in line with the accepted 
psychological fact that since there is no 
way of telling when mental acceptance 
of the desirability of dangerous action 
may come into fruition in the action it- 
self, the very implantation of the desir- 
ability of dangerous action is itself a 
danger. Iam confident that it is wholly 
within the competence of the Congress 
to enact such a statute. But it cannot 
be said that I am seeking to reverse a 
Supreme Court decision. The decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Yates case 
was based upon the statute which is now 
on the books. What I am proposing is 
an amendment of that statute; and, of 
course, since we are dealing with a crim- 
inal statute, no such amendment could 
possibly have any effect upon the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in a particular 
case under the existing law. 

It may well be, Mr. President, that no 
Members of this body have been con- 
fused by the general misunderstanding, 
in many newspapers, of exactly what my 
proposals are intended to do. However, 
I wished to clarify this subject for the 
record; and I hope that newspapers 
which have printed stories based on the 
misunderstanding to which I have re- 
ferred will be careful to portray the 
situation accurately in any subsequent 
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stories which they may publish about 


my proposed amendments to S. 2646. 
Mr. President, I now turn to another 


subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Maryland has the floor. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
March 4 I introduced a bill, S. 3394, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. This measure is intended to aid 
small business and to help restore pros- 
perity in this country through the 
encouragement of private enterprise. 

During recent weeks many proposals 
have come before the Senate which in- 
volve additional Government spending 
and a further dependence upon the 
Government rather than private initia- 
tive. President Eisenhower said: 

The course of our huge, complex economy 
mainly depends upon what individual citi- 
zens do—upon their creativity, their pro- 
ductivity, their initiative and enterprise, and 
the millions of economic decisions which 
they freely make each day. The proper 
relation of Government to the growth and 
vigor of such an economy must necessarily 
be to stimulate private production and em- 
ployment, not to substitute public spending 
for private spending, nor to extend public 
domination over private activity. 


Vice President Nrxon has commented 
that relying entirely on the public works 
approach to stimulate the economy is 
“too slow, too uncertain and potentially 
ineffective,” and that it “proved inade- 
quate” to end unemployment during the 
depression of the 1930’s. 

All of us are concerned with the prob- 
lems of small business. 

Most of the measures which have been 
submitted provide for financial assist- 
ance in the form of loans from the 
United States Treasury. 

The most imperative need of small- 
business enterprise is additional equity 
investment rather than additional debts 
which must ultimately be repaid. Most 
small businesses would be in a position 
to secure needed credit from normal 
banking sources if they could secure ad- 
ditional equity capital. 

The bill which I have introduced pro- 
vides that anyone making an equity in- 
vestment in small business during the 
limited period of 1 year shall receive a 
credit against his income tax of 20 per- 
cent of such investment. This should 
make it possible for many small-business 
enterprises to secure funds which would 
otherwise not be available. The bill pur- 
posely limits the tax relief to a period of 
1 year so that the investment will be 
made now when it will be of maximum 
benefit in stimulating the economy. 

Many of the spending proposals which 
are before the Congress, if approved, 
would involve long delays before Govern- 
ment money would actually be spent. 
This bill is designed to make it possible 
for private individuals to make their own 
decisions and to spend the money now 
when it will do the most good. My faith 
in private enterprise is so great that I 
believe we have very little to lose and 
much to gain by providing a special in- 
centive for such investment in this 
critical period. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Mundt 
Allott re Murray 
Anderson Green Neuberger 
Barrett Hayden O'Mahoney 
Beall Hennings Payne 
Bennett Hickenlooper Potter 
Bible Proxmire 
Bridges Hoblitzell Purtell 
ush Holland Revercomb 
Butler N 3 
Byrd umphrey usse: 
Carlson Ives Saltonstall 
Carroll Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Mansfield Thurmond 
D Martin, Iowa Thye 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Ervin McClellan Wiley 
Flanders McNamara Williams 
Frear Morse Yarborough 
Fulbright Morton Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3497) to expand the pub- 
lic facility loan program of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
I stated earlier today, in my colloquy 
with the distinguished acting majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the pending bill was re- 
ported from the committee only last 
night; no Member of the Senate had an 
opportunity to read the report until this 
morning. The bill involves $1 billion, 
and it also involves some broad ques- 
tions of public policy. 

Mr. President, I believe that, from 
the point of view of sound legislative 
procedure, the Senate and its Members 
should have more opportunity to study 
the proposed legislation and to discuss 
the matter with the residents of the mu- 
nicipalities in their State and with others. 

Therefore, Mr. President, for the rea- 
sons I have stated, and under rule XXII, 
I move that the further consideration of 
Calendar 1457, Senate bill 3497, be post- 
poned to a day certain, namely, Mon- 
day, April 14. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall suggest the absence of a quorum; 
but first I seek recognition. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the motion to 
lay on the table debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion to lay on the table is not debat- 
able. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Mundt 
Allott Gore Murray 
Anderson Green Neuberger 
Barrett Hayden yne 
Beall He: Potter 
Bennett Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Bible 1 Purtell 
Bridges Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Bush Holland Robertson 
Butler ka Russell 
Byrd Humphrey Saltonstall 
Carlson Ives Smathers 
Carroll Javits Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. O. Smith, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Sparkman 
Chavez Kerr Stennis 
Church Knowland Symington 
Cooper Kuchel Talmadge 
Cotton Langer Thurmond 
Lausche Thye 
Dirksen Mansfield Watkins 
Do Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Dworshak Martin, Williams 
Ellender McClellan Yarborough 
Ervin McNamara Young 
Flanders Morse 
Fulbright Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing on the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MAnsFietp] to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Know1tanp] to postpone until 
April 14 further consideration of S. 3497, 
the Community Facilities bill. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. THURMOND (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], the Senator 
from Masschusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Scott] are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is ab- 
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sent on official business attending the 
interparliamentary conference as a dele- 
gate representing the Senate. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O'Ma- 
HONEY], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scorr], would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Bricker]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Mas- 
sachuetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Ma.oneE] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent on official 
business, 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Bricker] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] would vote “Yea”. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Bible He Neuberger 
Carroll Hill Proxmire 
Chavez Holland Revercomb 
Church Humphre Robertson 
Cooper Johnston, S. O. Russell 
Douglas Kefauver Smathers 
Ellender Kerr Sparkman 
Ervin Mansfield Stennis 
Pulbright McClellan Symington 
Gore McNamara ‘Talmadge 
Green Morse Yarborough 
NAYS—41 

Aiken Dirksen Morton 
Allott Dworshak Mundt 
Barrett Flanders Payne 

1 Goldwater Potter 
Bennett Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bridges Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Smith, Maine 
Butler Ives Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Javits ye 
Carlson Kuchel Watkins 
Case, N. J. Langer Wiley 
Case, S. Dak, Lausche Wiliams 
Cotton Martin, Iowa Young 

Martin, 
NOT VOTING—19 

Bricker Jenner 
Capehart Frear Johnson, Tex. 
Clark J Kennedy 


Knowland Monroney Scott 
Long O'Mahoney Thurmond 
Magnuson Pastore 
Malone Schoeppel 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
rejected. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to lay on the table was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENOWLAND] to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is an unusual procedure, and I must say 
that the way of the strawboss is hard, 
indeed. I wish the distinguished minor- 
ity leader had seen fit to put this power 
‘play into operation while the distin- 
guished majority leader was on the floor 
and in charge of proceedings. However, 
under the circumstances, all one can do 
is one’s best. 

I should like to point to the fact that 
ample notice was given to the Senate by 
the leadership that the community- 
facilities bill would be brought up for 
consideration before the Easter recess. 

I should like to say also that yesterday 
T discussed with the distinguished minor- 
ity leader the question of bringing up 
the bill. I wished to see if we could not 
come to an agreement to call the Senate 
into session at 10 o’clock this morning. 
The distinguished minority leader, the 
able Senator from California, stated 
that there was to be a meeting of Repub- 
lican leaders at the White House, and 
he thought a 12 o’clock convening would 
be most appropriate. I agreed. 

The Senate convened at 12 o'clock 
today. I saw the minority leader about 
that time, and indicated that I would 
like to bring up the community facilities 
bill at the earliest possible opportunity. 
We came to a tacit agreement that 2 
o'clock would be a good time, because by 
that time the Republican conference—I 
believe that is the proper name—would 
have concluded its business, luncheon 
would be over, and Members could return 
to normal. 

About 10 minutes after 2, during the 
course of a quorum call, the minority 
leader was good enough to come to me 
and tell me the results of the meeting. 
I discussed the subject with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and made some comments on the floor 
at that time. 

I had been hoping that during the 
course of the afternoon we would be able 
to consider some of the amendments 
which had been bruited about as amend- 
ments to be offered; but to date, to the 
best of my knowledge, no amendment is 
before the Senate. 

I point out that I have acted in good 
faith. Ihave acted honestly, and I hope 
honorably. I have tried to carry out the 
responsibilities of the position which I 
happen to occupy temporarily at present. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that just before the motion of 
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the Senator from California was made— 
I had no advance knowledge of it, and 
there was no reason why I should have— 
I went to the minority leader and asked 
him if it would be agreeable to him to 
consider a limitation on debate, to go 
into effect tomorrow, with 1 hour on each 
amendment and 1 hour on the bill itself. 
He very courteously stated that he did 
not think that was the thing to do. 

I do not like to be caught off guard 
at the last minute, any more than does 
any other Member of this body. I am 
sure the distinguished minority leader 
would not like to be caught in an em- 
barrassing position, either. However, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that, as long ago as March 12, the 
distinguished majority leader gave 
notice that the bill would be considered 
before the Easter recess. I also bring 
out the fact that since that time, on 
March 20, the distinguished chairman 
of the committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT] had 
the following to say: 

One of the first statements made by the 
administration witness in commenting upon 
my bill—shortly after 2 p. m.—was that the 
bill was unnecessary because the President 
had directed him to ignore existing policy 
restrictions and to proceed at full steam to 
approve projects already contemplated by 
congressional authorization. To sum up the 
situation, I introduced a bill to accelerate 
economic recovery and the President imme- 
diately reacted by making available funds 
which he has had available since 1955—3 
years before the current emergency became 
a political liability for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, 


In all fairness, it seems to me that 
this last-minute tactic on the part of 
the minority leader and the minority 
representation in this body is a trick 
which I do not think will react upon 
them in any way which will be of benefit 
to them. 

I wish that something had been said 
several days ago, or several weeks ago, 
so that I would not be placed in the 
unenviable position I now occupy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
that there has been no trick played on 
either the Senator, who is acting as ma- 
jority leader, or upon the Senate. 

It is obvious that no one could have 
gone to him 2 weeks ago, because we 
had no way of knowing what kind of 
bill would come from the committee, or 
in what form it would be. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that, as I pointed out to him earlier 
in the day, it was not until this morning 
that a single Member of the Senate had 
available a copy of the bill. 

I have not charged any lack of good 
faith on the part of the Senator from 
Montana in scheduling the proposed leg- 
islation or asking that it be considered; 
but I certainly do not believe that, by any 
implication, the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader should charge bad faith on 
the part of Senators on this side of the 
aisle. We are a body of 96 Senators, 
representing 48 sovereign States of the 
American Union. Each of us has a re- 
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sponsibility. One of the responsibilites 
under our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment is to legislate. If we are to leg- 
islate, we must at least have the oppor- 
tunity to be properly informed. 

I do not believe it is proper legisla- 
tive practice to proceed with undue haste 
to consider a bill dealing with more than 
$1 billion of the funds of the American 
people, a bill with respect to which not 
a single Senator received a copy of the 
report until this morning. I did not see 
a copy of the report until I returned from 
the White House at 12 o’clock noon 
today. 

I do not believe that my request was 
unreasonable. Before any motions were 
made, as the Senator has very cour- 
teously pointed out, I went to him and 
suggested that, in view of the circum- 
stances which I related, consideration of 
the bill should be postponed for a short 
while. I spoke to the acting majority 
leader personally at first. He opened the 
colloquy on the floor, to develop a sit- 
uation which I was prepared to develop 
myself. 

Under the circumstances I had hoped 
that the acting majority leader would 
have permitted consideration of the bill 
to be postponed. Under all the cir- 
cumstances related I do not believe that 
is an unreasonable request. 

I must say that I resent the sugges- 
tion that there has been a trick, in 
view of the fact that approximately half 
the Members of this body have deep 
convictions with respect to this method 
of legislating. 

I did not feel that an unreasonable 
request had been made. Under those 
circumstances, this was one of the 
courses of action which was open to us 
under the rules of the Senate. 

I believe that all Senators—particu- 
larly those on this side of the aisle— 
should be interested in protecting the 
views of the minority. They may be a 
minority, but they have the right to 
present their views, and to take ade- 
quate time to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to withdraw the use of the 
word “trick.” It was unintentional. I 
did not mean it in the connotation in 
which the distinguished minority leader 
took it. 

However, it was my understanding, 
on the basis of a talk with the minority 
leader yesterday, that the Senate would 
take up the community facilities bill 
today. 

As of 12 o'clock noon today, it was 
still my understanding that at 2 o’clock 
the Community Facilities Act of 1958 
would be laid before the Senate and 
become the pending business. 

At 10 minutes past 2 o’clock, as I have 
previously indicated, the minority leader 
came to me, in his usual courteous and 
fairminded manner, and explained the 
situation. Therefore, I thought it was 
incumbent upon me to take the floor of 
the Senate to explain my position. 

There has been some talk about Mem- 
bers not being able to learn very much 
about the bill. I admit that the report 
was not available until some time this 
morning. There has been some talk 
about Senators not being conversant 
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with the bill. The printed hearings 
have been available. The bill was re- 
ported from the committee by both 
Democrats and Republicans. It is my 
understanding—and I will stand cor- 
rected if I am mistaken—that one of the 
reasons why the bill was not reported 
sooner was that the ranking minority 
member, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] was ill. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. The committee held a meeting 
last Wednesday for the purpose of vot- 
ing on the bill, and the Republican 
members of the committee voted solidly 
to delay action until yesterday. They 
overrode my motion to proceed. 

Therefore it was impossible to con- 
tinue that meeting, and the committee 
voted to take up the bill yesterday. I 
certainly had no idea that the minority 
members would not be willing to go 
ahead with it today. Yesterday we had 
the meeting which had been postponed 
from Wednesday. The bill was ordered 
to be reported. With the use of proxies 
the vote was 13 to 2 to report the bill 
I had no idea that there would be a con- 
certed action today to delay the bill 
further. 

I should like to ask whether the 
minority leader would be willing to have 
the bill go over until tomorrow. The 
reason I propound this question is that I 
see no reason for delaying it for 2 weeks. 

The bill deals with an existing pro- 
gram. There is really nothing new 
about it. The program has been in ef- 
fect in the form of a statute ever since 
1955. The changes proposed are not 
very difficult to understand. One may 
say that the difference between $100 
million and a billion dollars is a sub- 
stantial sum of money. That is true, 
but it is not very difficult to understand 
that difference, or very difficult for any- 
one to make up his mind about it. The 
minority may decide to vote against it. 
That is their privilege. I do not under- 
stand why it should be necessary, in or- 
der to read the report, to have the bill 
go over beyond tomorrow. If the Sena- 
tor from California would be willing to 
have a vote on the bill tomorrow, I cer- 
tainly would see no harm in having it 
go over until tomorrow. 

To have it go over until after the 
Easter recess would be too long a time, 
and in that connection the minority 
leader would have to take a very grave 
responsibility, under the circumstances. 
I say that because if the bill is to have 
the desired effect it must be passed soon, 
in order that the construction, which will 
create jobs, can get underway, and so 
that plans can be made at the earliest 
opportunity. 

If we wait much longer, the delay will 
destroy the whole point of passing it in 
the first place. To let the bill go over 
until a week from today would be too 
long, in my opinion. If the minority 
feel they need more time to understand 
the difference between $100 million and 
a billion dollars, and the difference be- 
tween 3 percent and 3% percent, it seems 
to me that it would be sufficient to have 
the bill go over until tomorrow. 

I did not notice too strong an objec- 
tion to some of the amendments which 
the minority proposed. In fact, we ac- 
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cepted practically all the amendments, 
and, as a result, they are incorporated in 
the bill. We cut in half the amount 
originally proposed from $2 billion to $1 
billion. That amendment was accepted 
when it was offered by the minority. 
The interest rate was increased from 3 
to 3% percent. The committee accepted 
that amendment also. I voted against 
it. I believe it injures the bill. Never- 
theless, in an effort to go along and to get 
the measure out of the committee, the 
committee did accept those two major 
amendments, which are now a part of the 
bill. That is not difficult to understand, 
it seems to me. If the minority wishes 
to vote down the bill, that is its privi- 
lege, of course. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Arkansas referred to a week’s delay. As 
I understand the motion of the distin- 
guished minority leader, it calls for a 
delay of 2 weeks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I stand cor- 
rected in that regard. It would involve 
a delay of 2 weeks. To go over until 
tomorrow would give ample time to 
everyone to look at the report. It is a 
very simple report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I made the pro- 
posal, informally, to the minority leader 
that we consider a limitation on debate 
tomorrow, by allowing 1 hour on 
amendments, and 1 hour on the bill. 
However, as I have already indicated, 
the minority leader felt that was not 
acceptable, and that it would not give 
sufficient time. 

So far as we, on this side of the aisle 
are concerned, we are willing to go 
ahead and consider the measure. It is 
meritorious. There is nothing new 
about it. The program has been in ef- 
fect for a good many years. The per- 
sonnel is intact. The facilities are 
intact. The procedures are all laid out. 
We believe that something along the line 
of this bill should be done to assist the 
American people in this time of reces- 
sion. We believe the bill represents one 
of the best ways in which we can help 
the American people in the smaller com- 
munities and in the counties, so that 
we can, as in the case of all emergency 
measures we have passed up to this date, 
continue to exercise our functions as 
Senators in a responsible and, I hope, 
bipartisan manner. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
make one further observation. So far 
as precedent is concerned, the bill is 
actually comparable with the housing 
bill. The Senate passed the housing bill 
about 2 or 3 weeks ago, and the 
President has signed that bill into law. 
Everyone is pleased with it. In that 
connection, too, the agency which would 
administer this bill is in operation, and 
no new agency is required. The emer- 
gency housing act merely accelerated 
construction work, and in that sense it 
is on almost all fours with this bill. 

The bill we are discussing carries an 
interest rate that will reimburse the 
Treasury of the United States for every 
nickel it lends, and also returns a profit. 
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The overall, average rate for all Fed- 
eral borrowings at the present time is less 
than 3 percent. The bill carries a pro- 
vision for 342 percent, which will re- 
turn all the borrowed money over a 
period of years, with a profit. This is 
not a handout; it is not a giveaway. 

No one suggested any delay with re- 
spect to the housing bill. No one said 
he did not understand it, although it was 
much more complex than is the pending 
bill. Frankly, I did not anticipate any 
such request in connection with the bill 
we are discussing. There is nothing 
complicated or hard to understand 
about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was just exam- 
ining the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for yes- 
terday, at page 5806, when the acting 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANsFIELD], submitted to the 
Senate a request, as follows: 

Mr. Mansrieup. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the so-called Fulbright 
community facilities bill, Senate bill 3497. 

The PREŠIDING OFFICER. The bill will be 
stated by title for the information of the 
Senate. 


Thereupon the legislative clerk read 
the title of the bill. 
The PresIDING OFFICER. Is there ob- 


jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, with amendments. 


Yesterday the minority leader and his 
assistants were present in the Senate. 
The acting majority leader made the 
request, as the Recorp shows, to bring 
the bill before the Senate. It was a 
typical unanimous-consent request, and 
that request was granted. Today that 
request has been voided by the motion 
to lay the bill aside. 

The White House meeting this morn- 
ing must have been a very interesting 
one. Two antirecession measures have 
been before the White House in recent 
days. One was passed by Congress, and 
the other is to be considered by Con- 
gress. The first antirecession measure 
was the farm bill, which was dealt the 
deathblow, or at least a stunning blow, 
yesterday by the President. That was 
by the act of the veto, which is a pre- 
rogative of the President provided by 
the Constitution. 

The second action by the White 
House—there seems to be no other ex- 
planation for it, and I cannot imagine 
that the minority leader would consent 
to do something on Monday, and the 
next day not consent to do it—was to 
put to sleep, by demands upon the mi- 
nority leader, the second antirecession 
measure, namely, the loan program for 
States and municipalities and other local 
jurisdictions. 

There is a difference between the 
housing measure and the pending bill. 
The housing measure carries a higher 
interest rate. That, of course, may have 
had a little greater appeal to the White 
House. The measure we are discussing 
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earries only 3% percent. That is one- 
half percent more than it should be in 
the first instance, but at least it is a 
lower interest rate than the interest rate 
provided in the housing measure. Let 
the Recorp speak for itself. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
lately throughout the country about how 
the administration is going to meet the 
recession. At first it was denied that 
there was any recession at all; that it 
all was only a bad dream, induced by 
someone eating something which had 
upset him, and that all the problems 
would fade away. The problems did not 
fade away. They remained to plague 
the economy. 

Then others, including the Vice Presi- 
dent, felt that what was needed was a 
tax reduction bill. That got a big head- 
line: “Nixon Recommends Tax Cut.” 

Then the Vice President goes to the 
White House, and his next comment is 
that there is some doubt as to whether 
a tax cut is needed. Then we have the 
statement that the way to check the 
recession is with a new unemployment 
compensation measure. 

Yet the Kennedy bill, which is before 
the Senate, and the McCarthy bill, which 
is before the House, get little or no as- 
sistance from the administration. The 
kind of assistance they get s, in a ver- 
nacular with which we are somewhat 
familiar, “Nyet.” They get No.“ 

The Senate has before it an antireces- 
sion measure which is reasonable. It is 
a loan program. It is not a new pro- 
gram. It is a program which the Gov- 
ernment has had for years. According 
to its description, the bill is nothing more 
nor less than a measure to expand the 
public facility loan program of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The program will be administered by the 
executive branch of the Government. It 
will be administered by an appointee of 
the President. It is not a program which 
is a giveaway. It is a program of lend- 
ing to the municipalities—and they are 
good for their debts. It is a program of 
lending for needed facilities. It is a 
program of lending for the construction 
of facilities which are planned at the 
local level. 

But the administration says, “Look. 
Unemployment is not serious enough. 
Let us see if things cannot last 2 weeks 
more, until after the Easter recess. 
Maybe things will be better after the 
Easter recess,” 

On the 12th of April, if Iam not mis- 
taken, a new set of statistics will be 
forthcoming from the Government about 
the economy. If those statistics show 
any improvement, it will indeed be an 
abrupt about-face, because the statistics 
published this morning show that the 
economy is still in trouble. 

Our friends on the minority side are 
loyal to the administration on this meas- 
ure. I know it hurts some of them, but 
I think we ought to admire their quali- 
ties of sacrifice and loyalty, even when 
they are to the point of denying the 
American people an opportunity to over- 
come their economic troubles. 

Our friends on the minority side will 
regret this vote, because they will have 
a tough time explaining to communities 
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where there is unemployment why they 
dilly-dallied while Congress took a re- 
cess. Some Americans are having vaca- 
tions without pay. Their unemployment 
compensation has run out. Congress is 
about to have a vacation with pay. 
Some folk will begin to check to see 
whether we are worthy of our pay. In 
November, some of those folk will decide. 
The majority of the American people 
will make an evaluation and will take 
a tabulation, and this will be one of the 
places which will be looked at. Make 
no mistake about that. 

This is a reasonable, conservative, 
sensible measure which is being given at 
least a temporary sleep. But it will be 
resuscitated after the executive depart- 
ment has convinced itself that it is a 
good antirecession measure. The exec- 
utive department is a little slow. We 
must not push them too fast. Maybe 
they are entitled, in a sense, to a little 
time. In a couple of weeks they will 
come around to thinking that perhaps 
this is a measure they ought to have. 

Every bit of the leadership given in 
the antirecession program has come 
from Congress. Not one instance can 
be cited of an administration program, 
despite the last weekend’s roundup of 
news. 

When we look to the genesis of the an- 
tirecession program, I think it will be 
found that, instead of its having the 
characteristics of an elephant, it seems 
to have more of the characteristics of 
the emblem of the other party. 

I am sorry the bill will not be con- 
sidered now. Some of us think it is a 
good bill. I am a cosponsor of it. Ire- 
gret that the committee accepted 
amendments to reduce the amount from 
$2 billion to $1 billion. A $2 billion loan 
program for a Nation of this size is not 
extravagant. 

I regret that our Republican friends 
still insist on high interest rates. But, 
after all, that is within the tradition. 
One cannot expect too great a change 
in a hurry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the people 
of America expect Congress to legislate 
in the fullest sense of the word. I re- 
member when legislation to draft labor 
into the Army was being rushed through 
the Senate. It was a distinguished 
predecessor of mine, who sat in this seat 
and stood at this place, who raised ob- 
jection to acting, without ample con- 
sideration, on a bill which would have 
drafted railway labor into the Army of 
tke United States. While there may 
have been some criticism of him from 
some quarters at the moment, I believe 
the people of the United States respected 
the Senate for taking ample time to 
make certain that that kind of situation 
did not develop. 

I do not think the action which I have 
proposed is unreasonable at all. I do 
not believe the people of the United 
States consider it unreasonable that 
Senators who may have some deep con- 
victions about the expenditure of $1 bil- 
lion of the people’s money should point 
out that it is a little unusual that they 
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should be expected to vote on the bill 
when the report had not been available 
to any of them until today, when they 
came to the Senate. 

Of course, notice had been given. But 
until they had had the opportunity to 
read the report, very few Senators 
would have known whether the amount 
was to be $2 billion, as the bill was 
originally introduced by the Senator 
from Arkansas; whether it was to be $1 
billion, the amount finally reported in 
the bill; whether it was to be $500 mil- 
lion, as contained in an amendment 
which I understood was to have been 
offered by the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], but was rejected; 
or whether it was to be $250 million, or, 
indeed, $100 million, the amount in he 
housing bill, to which reference has pre- 
viously been made. 

The Senate is a body of some accom- 
modation, I say that most sincerely to 
Senators on the other side of the aisle. 
I have been the majority leader of the 
Senate. I have never known of an in- 
aarti when there was not accommoda- 

on. 

I can recall when the minority leader 
came to me and said that because re- 
ports were not available until the morn- 
ing when a bill was to be considered, 
and because, upon checking, it was found 
that a number of Senators on his side of 
the aisle wanted more time to consider 
the measure, accommodation was de- 
sired in those circumstances. 

I think the accommodation which is 
here proposed would be in the public 
good. I discussed the matter privately 
with the distinguished and able acting 
majority leader. I discussed it with 
him before going to the policy meeting, 
and I discussed it again as soon as I re- 
turned to the Senate. Undoubtedly a 
number of Senators on this side of the 
aisle will support the bill, as some of 
them supported it in the committee. 
Some Senators may have amendments. 
Some may want to give further consid- 
eration to amendments. I do not think 
an — or an unfair request has been 
made. 

If a majority on the other side of the 
aisle desire to run roughshod over a sub- 
stantial minority who have some views 
on this subject, perhaps they may have 
the power to do so. But I think it is a 
most unusual situation in the Senate, 
when on numerous occasions there have 
been accommodations, of which many 
Members of the Senate have some per- 
sonal recollection, that when a request is 
made by the minority, under these cir- 
cumstances, we should not be accommo- 
dated. 

I think our action in at least making a 
motion to postpone the consideration of 
the bill until April 14 was entirely in 
order, entirely proper, and entirely fair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
motion of the Senator from California 
was entirely in order, was entirely 
proper, and in a sense was entirely fair. 

The distinguished minority leader has 
spoken of accommodation. I know that 
he has been more than fair in his deal- 
ings with the leadership on this side on 
all occasions. But what disturbs me is 
the promise made by the majority 
leader—and I assume he spoke in behalf 
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of the joint leadership at that time— 
that this measure would be considered 
before the Easter recess. 

I feel personally disturbed that I have 
not been able to keep what I thought 
was the word given by the joint leader- 
ship. That explains my position. 

So far as the Senator from California 
is concerned, what he has done is 
proper, because he is one of the most 
honorable and fair-minded men I know. 
So far as I am concerned, I have nothing 
but the greatest admiration for him. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreci- 
ate the Senator’s yielding to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
waited a long time. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator. He is most generous. 

As a member of the committee, I have 
had an opportunity, which most of the 
Members of the Senate outside the com- 
mittee have not had, to consider the bill 
with some care. 

It is my considered judgment, as a re- 
sult of such consideration, that the bill 
has very slight value, if any, as an anti- 
recession measure. I feel that the ac- 
tion taken tentatively—and I think it 
will be confirmed—to postpone consid- 
eration until April 14 is justified. If I 
did not feel this way, I could not have 
voted as I did, despite my high regard 
for the minority leader. 

There is very little chance that much, 
if any, of the work which will be done 
by Federal loans under the bill will be 
in areas which are depressed. It will 
not be that kind of work that will be 
done. There is little chance that people 
who are out of work in the depressed 
areas will get any work by reason of the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is not 
an antirecession bill of real consequence. 
If there was an effort made to convince 
the people of the country that by passing 
the pending bill, the Congress would add 
in any real way to an antirecession pro- 
gram, then that would be a fraud. 

The pending bill has merit, not as an 
antirecession measure, but as a measure 
to enable communities which are unable, 
on their own, to finance such commu- 
nity-facilities programs, to proceed with 
them. But the Senate should consider 
that proposal on its own merits. 

Mr. President, there are certain mat- 
ters of proposed legislation which the 
Senate should consider without delay 
and before taking a recess. 

Several days ago a number of my col- 
leagues and I proposed that the Senate 
consider an unemployment-compensa- 
tion bill as an antirecession measure. 
However, it is evident that that bill will 
not be considered before the recess is 
taken. That is a shocking situation. 

Neither has there been consideration 
of a school bill, which on its own merits 
should receive prompt and early con- 
sideration. 

With regard to the pending bill, to 
obligate funds for the purpose referred 
to, my concern is that this bill, good as 
it may be, may very well lessen the 
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opportunities for the Congress to pass 
measures such as those providing for 
urban renewal, hospital construction, 
adequate public housing, and, above all, 
assistance to the States and communi- 
ties in the case of school construction. 
That is why the pending measure should 
not be considered too hurriedly. The 
pending bill has slight value as an anti- 
recession measure. 

Moreover, further consideration of the 
pending bill might result in lessening the 
chances to have the Senate consider and 
pass important measures for public as- 
sistance, to which the Congress should 
give priority. 

Mr. Y. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
New Jersey referred to the consideration 
of measures in regard to unemployment. 
Let me refer to the fact that last week 
the committee had under consideration 
the unemployment-compensation bill, 
and at that time the committee com- 
pleted its consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I under- 
stand that situation exactly, and there 
is no chance for the Congress to con- 
sider it prior to the Easter recess. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
pending bill is of far-reaching impor- 
tance and magnitude. I opposed the ef- 
fort to have the bill considered further 
by the Senate today. I have not yet 
seen the record of the hearings on the 
bill. That record was placed on the 
desks of Senators only today. 

I would not oppose having the bill 
considered further on tomorrow. Be- 
tween now and then I shall have an op- 
portunity to study the record of the 
hearings on the bill; and, so far as Iam 
concerned, by that time I shall have 
been able to consider the testimony 
which was taken on the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the motion of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND] be amended by 
striking out—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
moye that the motion of the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNowLanp] be 
amended by striking out “April 14” and 
by inserting “April 2, at 10 o’clock a. m.“, 
so the bill can be considered further on 
tomorrow. 

By means of my amendment, Senators 
will have an opportunity tonight to study 
the record of the hearings on the bill 
and then, on tomorrow, they will have 
an opportunity to debate the matter 
further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to the motion of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am very much in favor of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to the motion of the Senator from 
California, because the amendment fits 
in with the proposal which already has 
been made to the distinguished minority 
leader. When I made that proposal, I 
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asked him to consider the possibility of 
having the Senate enter into an agree- 
ment limiting to 1 hour the debate on 
each amendment and limiting to 1 hour 
the debate on the bill. 

Therefore, in preference to the motion 
which has been made by the distin- 
guished minority leader, I hope the mo- 
tion as proposed to be amended by the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina will be agreed to, with the re- 
sult that the Senate will be able to act 
further on the bill before the Easter re- 
cess is taken. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Montana 
whether it would be a good idea to have 
the bill considered further, with the un- 
derstanding that no vote would be taken 
on either the bill or any amendments to 
it before a specified time tomorrow. 
Would not such an arrangement save 
some time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If a proposal were 
made to limit debate, beginning, let us 
say, at 1 o’clock, and to allow 1 hour for 
debate on each amendment and 1 hour 
for debate on the bill, I would be agree- 
able to such an arrangement. 

But I hope the Senate will complete its 
action on the bill before the Easter re- 
cess begins, in view of the commit- 
ments—whether proper or not—which 
were made to many Members of this 
body. I refer to commitments that ac- 
tion would be taken on the bill before 
the Haster recess was taken. 

Mr. AIKEN. So far as I know, no 
town in my State has had to pay any- 
where near the interest rate proposed to 
be authorized by the bill. So I cannot 
see that the bill would result in any ben- 
efit to Vermont. 

On the other hand, I can see that 
some benefit would come to Members 
of Congress, if they were able to leave 
Washington before Saturday night. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the statement the Senator 
from Vermont has made. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to oppose the amendment which 
has been proposed to my motion. Of 
course, the question will be debated. 

I have stated the reasons why I be- 
lieve a bill of such magnitude should 
receive further consideration. Now the 
matter is in the hands of the Senate. 

I hope that in the future it will be 
recalled that a proposal to authorize the 
appropriation of $1 billion met with a 
request for the allowance of sufficiert 
time, and that it was proposed that the 
further consideration of the bill be post- 
poned until a day certain, namely, April 
14. However, if the Senate wishes to 
decide otherwise, that is the privilege of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Montana is a very 
courteous and fair-minded gentleman. 
He is always fair in his statements re- 
garding the leadership. 

The minority leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLanp], made the 
pending motion after a luncheon at 
which a large majority of the Republi- 
can Members of the Senate were present. 
I was among them. We agreed almost 
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unanimously to request the acting ma- 
jority leader to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the bill until after the 
Easter recess, so there would be ample 
time to study the bill and to deliberate 
upon it. 

The minority leader took the position 
he did at the request of a great majority 
of the Republican Members. Of course, 
at this session the Republican Members 
are in the minority in the Senate. At 
the same time, the division is a very close 
one. 

I think the minority leader did the 
only thing he could do under the cir- 
cumstances. He represented the opin- 
ion of the great majority of the Repub- 
lican Members. 

Let me say a word about my position. 
I read the letter which came from the 

of the Treasury. It is a very 
impressive letter, because in it the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury points out two 
things, namely, what would happen if 
the interest rate were lowered, and also 
the position of the cities and towns. 

The pending bill requires considerable 
study and thought. It may be a wise 
bill. 

Personally, I do not approve of the 
bill in its present form. But regardless 
of whether the bill is wise or is not wise, 
certainly the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury should be given careful 
consideration. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed out, 
the statutory debt limit of the United 
States probably will have to be increased 
again before this session of Congress 
ends, particularly if bills of the char- 
acter of the pending one are enacted 
into law. 

Then there is the question of how 

large a deficit might be created. There 
is also the question of whether to reduce 
taxes. There is also the question of 
whether to continue to provide for the 
making of incentive payments from the 
Federal Treasury. Those are big and 
very substantial questions. They in- 
volve not only the situation of today, but 
also the condition of the Government a 
year from now, and possibly the condi- 
tion of the Government 10 years from 
now. 
Such things are difficult to consider at 
best; and it is even more difficult to 
give proper consideration to a measure 
when the report on it is received only 
2 or 3 hours before the debate on it 
begins. The minority leader has accu- 
rately stated that situation. 

All those considerations bear on the 
question of whether the motion to post- 
pone should be agreed to. 

In any event, let me say that when 
the distinguished minority leader made 
his motion, he faithfully represented the 
decision of the great majority of the 
Republican Members of the Senate. In 
making the motion, the minority leader 
did the only thing he could do in repre- 
senting the Republican Members of the 
Senate. 

I believe the acting majority leader 
understands that situation. He, in turn, 
represents the Members on the other 
side of the aisle; and he is trying to 
keep a promise which was made. 

However, the situation under which 
the agreement was made with the mi- 
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nority leader has changed somewhat, in 
view of the short time that all the Mem- 
bers of this great body have had to study 
this very important bill. 

In my opinion, the problems involved 
by such bills are not easy to decide. 

Mr. President, without prolonging the 
debate, I make this statement in fairness 
to both the acting majority leader and 
the minority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the attitude of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
and I appreciate the statement he has 
made. Had I been in his shoes, I would 
have acted in the same way. 

I can also appreciate the position of 
the distinguished minority leader. Had 
I been in his shoes, I am sure I would 
have acted in the same way he did, 
especially in view of the overwhelming 
vote which led the Republican Members 
to arrive at the decision which has been 
stated. 

On the other hand, I am just as cer- 
tain that if the minority leader had hap- 
pened to be in my shoes, he would have 
acted in exactly the same way that I 
have acted this afternoon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the acting majority leader if the House 
has taken action on this matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not that I know 
of. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there any likeli- 
hood the House will act before the Easter 
recess? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, why the hurry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because commit- 
ments have been made, because the com- 
mittee, by a vote of 13 to 2, reported the 
bill, and because the Senate has time to 
consider the bill, which should be a bi- 
partisan measure. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. The bill cannot be- 
come law before action is taken on it 
by the House. The House will have to 
have hearings on it. So why the hurry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Why put off until 
tomorrow what can be done today? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The acting majority 
leader said a few moments ago he be- 
lieved he had acted honestly, honorably, 
and in good faith. I do not think there 
is any question about that. I hope he 
will know, from what I shall say, I have 
believed that all along. What has not 
been taken into consideration is the na- 
ture of the proposed legislation. 

I, for one, knowing my constituents as 
I do, am aware that they do not expect 
me to see a report at noon, or, more 
precisely, at 2 o’clock, and in the Senate 
on the same day, or the next day, vote 
for a bill providing $1 billion. If they 
expected me to do that, they certainly 
would ask me to dig up a part of the 
money from my own jeans. 

More than that—and I address myself 
particularly to the amendment of the 
junior Senator from South Carolina (Mr, 
THurmonpd]—I feel this matter is of such 
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importance that I personally think it 
raises innumerable questions on which 
I want to get answers from my State. I 
want to find out how many communities 
in my State, for example, are actually 
suffering from lack of financing; whether 
it is statutory trouble that is slowing 
down the projects, or whether it is eco- 
nomic reasons or lack of money. 

Certainly, I think the same thing is 
true of every other Senator. If a Sena- 
tor does not view the proposed legisla- 
tion, first, in the light of how it affects 
his own constituents and his own State, 
and, secondly, how it affects the Nation 
as a whole—not necessarily in the order 
I have given them—then he is not repre- 
senting his constituents. I think it is my 
duty to represent my constituents. 

There has been talk about a rollcall 
this fall. I know there will be a rolleall. 
I know when the roll is called, the people 
of my State will look to those they have 
sent to Washington and ask them how 
they could, on one day, receive a report 
on a bill providing $1 billion, and vote 
on it the same day. Iam just as strongly 
opposed to voting on the bill tomorrow 
as I am to voting on it today, because 
I feel it is so important that I would 
have to get in touch with communities 
in my State and learn how it would affect 
them, and also consider the bill in the 
light of the national interest. 

Therefore, I shall have to oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, my 
position is similar to that expressed by 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. I tried to get a copy of the report, 
and the bill itself, and had not been 
able to do so. Ever since I was told the 
bill would be coming before the Senate 
today I have been trying to get in touch 
with city and town officials at home to 
get answers to similar questions the 
Senator from Colorado has said he 
wanted answers to before he acted on 
the bill. I cannot get such answers in 
2 or 3 days. I expect to go home dur- 
ing the so-called Easter vacation. 
However, I am willing to have the Easter 
recess postponed and have the Senate 
remain in session and act on measures 
that are so important if necessary. I 
did not initiate the idea of an Easter 
vacation. 

I have identically the same problems 
as that of the Senator from Colorado. 
I wish to find out what the people who 
elected me, my employers, want done 
in this matter. I think they are en- 
titled to tell me some of their needs, 
and what effect the bill would have on 
them. I am not willing to vote on a 
controversial $1 billion bill with the 
speed that would be required of us if the 
Senate were to act on it today. This 
measure is so important that it deserves 
and should have careful consideration. 
There is a large sum of money involved 
in the bill. There is now on the books 
a law which provides for loans of this 
kind, and apparently such loans have 
not been very popular because there are 
large unused balances in the funds 
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available for loans. Some of the cities 
and towns may not be willing to put 
construction of programs into effect 
right now because construction prices 
are too high. 

It seems to me we face a very peculiar 
situation. There is unemployment in 
some areas, that is true, although in my 
own State it is under the national aver- 
age. But prices are going up all the 
time when according to precedent they 
should be going down. That is one rea- 
son why communities may not want to 
enter into construction programs. I 
want to get answers to numerous ques- 
tions that are now being raised with re- 
spect to this bill before I am required 
to vote on it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There 
are two important conference reports 
which should come before the Senate 
before the Easter recess. I have not 
heard any reference to those reports, in 
the discussion, although they may have 
been mentioned while we were working 
on one of the questions being debated. 
However, there are two important meas- 
ures on which the Senate can conclude 
action. One is the conference report on 
the rivers and harbors and flood control 
bill. The conference report was con- 
cluded over the weekend. The House 
has taken action on it. This afternoon 
we have been working on the highway 
conference report. The conferees have 
completed their work. The report will 
be prepared sometime during the eve- 
ning, I think. Sometime tomorrow, or 
the next day, I hope the Senate can take 
action on the rivers and harbors and the 
highway conference reports, both of 
which involve large sums of money, and 
projects which will mean work. Those 
are bills on which the Senate can con- 
clude action, and I hope it will act on 
them before taking the recess. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The acting ma- 
jority leader yesterday did discuss the 
matter of the conference report on the 
rivers and harbors bill. It was not 
brought up, although there was an in- 
tention to do so. The acting majority 
leader intends to bring it up tomorrow, 
and intends to get approval of the mi- 
nority leader sometime this evening to 
have it considered. 

So far as the conference report on the 
highway bill is concerned, this is the first 
indication I have had that the conferees 
have completed their deliberations on 
it and a conclusion has been arrived at. 
I expect to have that conference report 
brought up tomorrow or the next day— 
I hope tomorrow—after consultation 
with the minority leader. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the highway bill conference report will 
be taken up in the House tomorrow, and 
I believe it will be acted on. The Senate 
should certainly reserve ample time for 
considering both conference reports. 
The bills involve large sums of money, 
and there should be some discussion 
prior to the Senate action on them be- 
fore the Easter recess. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York, 

Mr. JAVITS. I voted as I did wisely, 
and I say that advisedly. I think every- 
one knows me as a liberal Senator, and 
I believe I deserve that designation. I 
shall undoubtedly vote for the pending 
bill, and shall support it. 

When Senators refer to the Easter 
recess, we must understand that there 
is involved not an individual responsibil- 
ity, but a collective responsibility. I 
would have been perfectly willing to 
devote a half day tomorrow, or to work 
tonight on the bill, but a collective re- 
sponsibility is involved. When a sub- 
stantial number of Senators feel, as a 
substantial number evidently does feel, 
that they need more time to consider the 
bill, unless there is good reason to over- 
rule them I do not think we have a right 
to stand in their way. ‘The resolution 
for the recess was adopted previously, 
before the pending bill came before the 
Senate. Whatever juxtaposition of 
dates there may be, the resolution con- 
cerning the Easter recess was adopted 
several days ago. 

No prejudice can really be shown. I 
think the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] put his finger on the nub of 
the situation. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is not going to consider the 
public facility bill before the Easter re- 
cess, Whether the House receives the 
bill on Wednesday the 16th of April or 
whether the House gets the bill on 
Thursday of this week everybody in the 
country knows will make no difference 
whatever. 

If we are going to talk about a 
comparison of recession measures, then 
I think the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case] is absolutely correct. The 
highest priority should be given to meas- 
ures providing help for the unemployed. 
No one can pretend anything else is en- 
titled to a similarly high priority. 

For that reason, Mr. President, with 
the greatest of deference to the acting 
majority leader, who is having his trou- 
bles today, for whom we all have the 
deepest affection and respect, I feel no 
real prejudice can be shown. I think 
when a really substantial number of 
Senators, in the exercise of their collec- 
tive responsibility, feel that they want 
to defer consideration of the pending 
bill for a few days, or the number of 
days involved in this instance, it cannot 
be because of prejudice. I feel those 
Senators should have that right to ex- 
ercise their judgment, even though I 
may not need all the time myself. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. President, I voted against the 
motion of the Senator from California, 
but I feel the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] has placed his finger 
upon the problem. The Committees on 
Public Works, this body and the other 
body, have reported a rivers and harbors 
and public-works bill. The bill went to 
conference. The conferees have agreed, 
and the conference report, according to 
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the acting majority leader, will come up 
for consideration tomorrow. 

A conference was held this afternoon 
between the House and the Senate on 
the highway bill. The highway bill, 
according to Mr. FALLON, who handled 
the matter on behalf of the House con- 
ferees, will be brought before the House 
for consideration on Thursday. There- 
fore, it is possible for the Senate to 
consider two work bills, which will 
provide jobs all over the country. Pas- 
sage of such bills will bring about con- 
struction of roads, construction of 
dams, construction of forest roads, and 
projects of that nature, if we only act 
on those bills before we take an Easter 
recess, 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks, I should like to say I oppose— 
and I shall continue to oppose on the 
floor of the Senate so long as I am 
here—such hasty consideration of any 
proposed legislation as that we are 
asked to follow on the pending bill. 

I do not know what the reasons for 
the procedure are, but it seems to me 
that a great deal of legislation this year 
has been hastily considered. There 
have been bills considered to which 
many amendments were offered on the 
floor, and, what is worse, in some in- 
stances the amendments were designed 
to correct what should have been cor- 
rected before the bill ever left the com- 
mittee. 

It is unfortunate that in this case 
we are faced with a situation with re- 
spect to dates. Since I have been in the 
Senate there have not been any regu- 
lar recesses by resolution of the two 
Houses. So far as I am concerned, I 
did not ask for the recess, and I want 
to make it perfectly clear that I am 
willing to remain in Washington to work 
on the bill, provided it is understood my 
own vote is going to be based upon 
whether I have an opportunity to study 
the provisions of the bill. I may vote 
for the bill, but I want an opportunity 
to investigate the matter, so that I can 
at least believe in my own mind and 
heart I have represented my constitu- 
ents and voted honestly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like very much to subscribe to 
the idea of going forward tomorrow. I 
think, however, that the proposition has 
been oversimplified in the statement 
that all the bill would do would be to 
raise a lending authority of $100 million 
to $1 billion, change the interest rate 
and fix it at 3½ percent, and lift the 
maturity period from a permissible 40 
years to a permissible 50 years. 

What is involved is much graver than 
that. I want to know how far we have 
already gone in deficit spending, and 
what other bills are to come before us 
to provide for lending money. We can- 
not consider the bill out of context and 
by itself. We have to decide what the 
overall situation will be next September, 
when and if Congress adjourns. 
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If we are going to have a $15 billion 
deficit, we will have to take much more 
from the taxpayer and the worker than 
we are talking about giving him. For 
every dollar we give him we will have to 
take back $2. 

To me there are involved more than 
the bare provisions of the bill. I should 
like to ask the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, “Where do we now stand? How 
much less money have we taken in than 
was estimated by the President would 
be received? How much more money 
have we spent for military purposes 
than was recommended in the budget? 
How much have we expended by way 
of gifts and loans?” 

Then I will be able to ask myself, 
“How far can I go?” 

The bill involves more than a 344-per- 
cent interest rate and the raising of 
the sum to a billion dollars. That is 
why I cannot vote to have the measure 
considered either today or tomorrow. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like very much 
to associate myself with the remarks 
just made by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Lauscne]. There is much more 
involved in the bill than is written into 
its provisions, as the Senator from Ohio 
so clearly and ably points out. 

We now must begin to relate these 
items to a consideration of our entire 
budget structure, and a possible infla- 
tionary gap. Passage of the bill could 
do far more damage to the taxpayers 
than the good it would do by providing 
assistance to municipalities to start a 
public-works program de novo, which 
probably will not get under way for many 
months if it gets under way at all. 

The larger implications of the pro- 
posed legislation should be examined by 
the Senate. The Senator from Ohio is 
exactly correct. We must think of the 
bill in terms of other things we have 
done. We should think of it with rela- 
tion to highways and with relation to 
burdens which may arise as a result of 
the passage of other bills. We should 
relate it to requirements of the housing 
bill and defense matters, to which the 
Senator has referred. 

I also can subscribe, to some extent, 
to the views of my friend, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], in the state- 
ment that in some of the spending we 
are putting the emphasis on the wrong 
places. I should like to see an educa- 
tion bill reported, such a bill as the Presi- 
dent has sent to Congress more than 
once. I believe we need more emphasis 
on education. We need more emphasis 
on education than on public works or on 
highways. I voted against the highway 
bill for that very reason, as a matter of 
protest. 

I believe we should take some time 
with regard to this bill, so as to be able 
to examine all its aspects. I very much 
hope the motion of the Senator from 
California will be sustained, so that Sen- 
ators may ponder over the matter and 
give it the careful consideration it de- 
serves. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, today 
before the Senate Committee on Finance 
a great American, Bernard M. Baruch, 
made a crystal-clear statement about the 
basic problems we face at this time. If 
Mr. Baruch were a Senator facing all the 
implications of the bill under consider- 
ation, I think he would probably repeat 
some of the things he said in his state- 
ment this morning. 

I understand, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Baruch's statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp earlier today; 
otherwise I should ask unanimous con- 
sent for that purpose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to join in and associate 
myself with the views expressed by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busx], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHE], and say that my own situa- 
tion with regard to the bill I think is 
typical of the situation of a great num- 
ber of other Senators. 

I am sure my situation is typical of 
the situation of those with whom I have 
talked, indeed is no different from that 
of most other Senators. 

I had three committee meetings to at- 
tend today; two this afternoon and one 
this morning. I had never seen the bill 
until late this afternoon. I have had 
no chance even to glance at the report. 
I have not had an opportunity to sit 
down with a member of the committee, 
to ask him to brief me as to what the 
bill provides. The bill involves a billion 
dollars, as I understand, in loans over a 
50-year period. To what groups and or- 
ganizations the money would go I do not 
know. 

If I had to vote this minute, I would 
vote “nay” on the bill, because I do not 
know what is in it, and I certainly will 
not vote on a $1 billion bill without hay- 
ing some idea as to what is in the bill. 

I earnestly hope that consideration of 
the bill can be postponed until after the 
Easter recess. I agree with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] that there 
will be no faster action on the bill if it is 
to be considered today or tomorrow than 
would be the case if consideration were 
postponed until the 14th of April and 
thereafter. 

I certainly hope that the Senate will 
not earn—and I do not believe it will— 
a reputation for irresponsibility in fiscal 
matters in this session. I believe that 
some thought should be given to a bill 
of this magnitude, especially on the part 
of Senators who are not members of 
the committee, and who have had no 
opportunity to learn what is in the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Iowa for his remarks. 
I join in them, 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
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THURMOND] to strike “April 14” and sub- 
stitute therefor “April 2 at 10 o’clock 
a.m.” in the motion of the Senator from 
California [Mr. Knowtanp] to postpone 
consideration of Senate bill 3497 to a day 
certain. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inguiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Were the yeas and 
nays ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
were not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I withhold my sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I again ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Goldwater Morton 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Green Murray 
Barrett Hayden Neu 
Beall Hennings O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Payne 
Bible Hill Potter 
Bridges Hoblitzell Proxmire 
ush Holland Purtell 
Butler Hruska Revercomb 
Byrd Humphrey Robertson 
Carlson Ives Russell 
Carroll Javits Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver mith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Langer Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas Mansfield Thye 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ervin McClellan Williams 
Frear McNamara Yarborough 
Fulbright Morse Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurmonp] to strike “April 
14” and substitute therefor “April 2 at 
10 o’clock a. m.” in the motion of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] to postpone consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 3497 to a day certain. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

une Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the majority leader, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNson], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
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Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Scorr] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is ab- 
sent on official business attending the 
Interparliamentary Conference as a 
delegate from the Senate. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scorr] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lona] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Macnvuson] is paired with the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonronEy] is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Okla- 
homa would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 40, 


nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—40 
Anderson Hennings O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill Proxmire 
Carroll Holland Revercomb 
Chavez Humphrey Robertson 
Church Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Cooper Kefauver Smathers 
Douglas Kennedy Sparkman 
Ellender Kerr Stennis 
Ervin Mansfield Symington 
Frear McClellan Talmadge 
Fulbright McNamara Thurmond 
Gore Morse Yarborough 
Green Murray 
Hayden Neuberger 
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NAYS—40 
Aiken Dirksen Mundt 
Allott Payne 
Barrett Goldwater Potter 
Beall Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bennett Hoblitzell Saltons' 
Bridges Hruska Smith, Maine 
Bush Ives Smith, N. J. 
Butler Javits ye 
Byrd Kuchel Watkins 
Carlson Langer Wiley 
Case, N. J. Lausche Wiliams 
Case, S. Dak Martin, Iowa Young 
Cotton Martin, Pa 
Morton 
NOT VOTING—16 
Bricker Jenner Monroney 
Cape Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Clark Knowland Schoeppel 
Eastland Long Scott 
Flanders Magnuson 
Jackson Malone 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas are 40 and the nays 
are 40. There being a tie vote, the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] is not agreed 
to 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the question now 
before the Senate my motion to post- 
pone the consideration of the bill to a 
day certain; namely, April 14? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is correct. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from California. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
that question I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

777 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will resume the 
call of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Morton 
Allott Goldwater Mundt 
Anderson Gore Murray 
Barrett Green Neuberger 
Beall Hennings O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Payne 
Bible Potter 
Bridges Hoblitzell Proxmire 
ush Holland Purtell 
Butler Revercomb 
Byrd Humphrey Robertson 
Carlson Ives Russell 
Carroll Javits Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. O. Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel S ton 
Curtis er Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas eld Thye 
Dw Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Wiley 
Ervin McClellan iams 
Flanders McNamara Yarborough 
Morse Young 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Chair state the motion? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California to postpone the 
further consideration of the bill until 
April 14, The yeas and nays have been 
Sa and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” If the senior Senator from Texas 
were present, he would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EasrLaxp ], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypren], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Scorri are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is ab- 
sent on official business, attending the 
Interparliamentary Conference as a 
delegate for the Senate. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scorr] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from Okla- 
homa would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
tone] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHoEPPEL] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Macnvuson] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is paired with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas, 41; 
nays, 39, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Aiken Dirksen Morton 
Allott Dworshak Mundt 
Barrett Flanders Payne 
eall Goldwater Potter 
Bennett Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bridges Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Smith, Maine 
Butler areni. Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Ja e 
838 Kuchel Watkins 
Case, N. J Langer Wiley 
Case, S. Dak. Lausche Williams 
Cotton Martin, Iowa Young 
Martin, Pa. 
NAYS—39 
Anderson Hennings Neuberger 
Bible O'Mahoney 
Carroll Holland Proxmire 
Chavez Humphrey Revercomb 
Church Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Cooper Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kennedy Smathers 
Ellender err Sparkman 
in Mansfield Stennis 
McClellan Symington 
Fulbright McNamara Talmadge 
Gore Morse Thurmond 
Green Murray Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—16 
Bricker Jenner Monroney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex, Pastore 
Clark Knowland Schoeppel 
Eastland Long Scott 
Hayden Magnuson 
Jackson Malone 


So Mr. KNOWLAND'S motion was agreed 


to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move that the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California to lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
tonight, it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the Sen- 
ate will meet at 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row, and after the morning hour the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the conference report on the rivers 
and harbors bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 7 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator expect any more votes to be taken 
this evening? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Montana, 


CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON 
RIVERS AND HARBORS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of the re- 
port of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 497), authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 1, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
Stutes the enrolled bill (S. 3262) to au- 
thorize certain activities by the Armed 
Forces in support of the VIII Olympic 
Winter Games, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the order previously entered, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, April 2, 1958, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 1 (legislative day of March 
31), 1958: 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, 014980, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army). 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Leonard Harrold, 016051, 
United States Army, in the rank of lieutenant 
general. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1958 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


John 3: 16: For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

Eternal God, our Father, we have en- 
tered upon Holy Week, reminding us of 
events and experiences in the life of our 
blessed Lord, whose solemn and sacred 
significance our finite minds cannot com- 
prehend. 

Grant that we may be filled with a 
penitent and humble spirit as we turn to 
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the cross to meditate upon the sufferings 
and sacrifice of the lowly man of Galilee, 
the great Captain of our salvation. 

May these days be for all of us not 
merely a time of commemoration but of 
consecration when we are surrendering 
and dedicating ourselves anew in love 
and obedience to Thy divine will. 

To Thy name we lift our hearts in 
praise. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Me- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
180 bills of the House of the following 

es: 


H. R. 1140. An act to amend Public Law 
85-56 to permit persons receiving retired pay 
for nonregular service to waive receipt of a 
portion of that pay to receive pensions or 
compensation under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration; 

H. R. 4815. An act to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to es- 
tablish postal stations at camps, posts, or 
stations of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for other 
Purposes; 

H. R. 7907. An act relating to contracts for 
the conduct of contract postal stations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7910. An act to revise the laws relat- 
ing to the handling of short paid and unde- 
Uverable mail, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 776. An act to permit temporary free 
importation of automobiles and parts of au- 
tomobiles when intended solely for show 
purposes; 

H. R. 5005. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude chicory and to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to chicory; 

H. R. 5382. An act to amend sections 102, 
301, and 302 of the Servicemen's and Veter- 
ans’ Survivor Benefits Act; 

H. R.8794. An act to provide an exemption 
from the tax imposed on admissions for ad- 
missions to certain musical performances; 
and 

H. R. 9240. An act to revise certain provi- 
sions of law relating to the advertisements of 
mail routes, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 2715. An act to disestablish the Balls 
Bluff National Cemetery, Loudoun County, 
Va., and for other purposes; 

S. 3050. An act to increase the equipment 
maintenance allowance for rural carriers, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3087. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial in 
the State of Oregon, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3120. An act to amend the acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide additional allotments 
for farms in the Tulelake area, Modoc and 
Siskiyou Counties, Calif., for the 1958 and 
1959 crops of wheat, and for other purposes, 
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AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I enclose as 
part of my remarks a news release by the 
Department of Agriculture, March 28, 
1958, agricultural prices: 

Prices RECEIVED, Ur 11 Pornrs; Prices Pam, 
INTEREST, TAXES, AND WAGE RATES, UP 2 
Points; PARITY RATIO, 87 
The index of prices received by farmers 

increased 4 percent (11 points) during the 

month ended in mid-March, the sharpest in- 

crease for any month since February 1951. 

Nearly all commodities joined in the rise but 

most important were continued higher prices 

for meat animals. Higher prices for pota- 
toes, fruit, and eggs also contributed sub- 
stantially to the increase. The March index 

at 263 percent of its 1910-14 average was 11 

percent above a year earlier and at its high- 

est level since May 1953. 

The index of prices paid for commodities 
and services, interest, taxes, and farm-wage 
rates (the parity index) rose 1 percent to 304 
on March 15, another alltime high. Higher 
prices for family living and farm production 
goods were about equally responsible for the 
rise over mid-February. The March index 
was 3 percent higher than a year earlier. 

With farm product prices rising more rap- 
idly than prices paid the parity ratio ad- 
vanced to 87, the highest since April 1955. 
The ratio was up 5 percent over February and 
7 percent over March of last year. 


The increase in farmers’ net income in 
Colorado was 52 percent in 1957 over 
1956. Other Mountain States increased 
their farmers’ net income in 1957 over 
1956 as follows: 


Percent 
Weng 24 
(TTT 18 
VU fore T ̃ :... ee 12 
ff eR SR ES «ae 10 
NW. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the con- 
sideration of the agriculture appropria- 
tion bill today, and further, I ask unani- 
mous consent to bring into the Chamber 
two charts which I have prepared in 
order that I may use them to explain 
some of the data on the agriculture 
appropriation bill this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


THE STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, remember- 
ing that the Government has no money 
tree, that if it is to provide work for any- 
one, it must first take earnings away 
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from someone else who has already 
worked for them, in order to finance the 
new job, which of us feels qualified to 
select those to be rewarded and those 
to be thus penalized? An amusing 
story, but one which may produce rueful 
and self-conscious smiles in the Congress, 
appeared on the front cover of the cur- 
rent issue of the Freeman Magazine. As 
we argue crash Government programs 
aimed at offsetting even a moderate eco- 
nomic readjustment, like the current 
one, surely we would all do well to read 
and re-read this story: 


Thomas J. Shelly, 35 years a teacher of 
economics and history, attempted to ex- 
plain the meaning of socialism to his Yonk- 
ers High School class as follows: 

“John, you made a grade of 95; and yours, 
Dick, was 55. I shall now take 20 points 
from you, John, and give them to Dick. 
Thus, each of you has 75, adequate for 
passing. 

“Here I have applied the Socialist-Com- 
munist principle as set forth by Karl Marx: 
‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.’ 

“Now, let us examine this in practice. 
You, John, won't work because you have 
had your incentive removed. And you, Dick, 
won't work because you are getting some- 
thing for nothing. 

“We can’t exist unless we work and pro- 
duce. Thus, in order to get the work done, 
we'll need someone with a whip or a gun, 
Socialism must lead to authoritarian con- 
trols.” 


H. R. 9821 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the bill, H. R. 9821, have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I am not going 
to object, when does the gentleman ex- 
pect to call up the conference report? 

Mr. FALLON. We may finish the con- 
ference this afternoon. 

Mr. MARTIN. And would the gentle- 
man intend to call it up tomorrow, if an 
agreement can be reached on it today? 

Mr. FALLON. Yes; if I am recognized 
to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that the proper thing to do would be to 
take it up as soon as we can, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is trying to 
find out for the information of the mem- 
bership when they may expect this con- 
ference report to be called up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Maryland to call 
up the conference report tomorrow, if the 
report is filed in time tonight. Is that 
satisfactory to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN. Ido not know whether 
I am satisfied, Mr. Speaker, but the in- 
formation certainly is appreciated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was only 
seeking to satisfy the gentleman from 
Massachusetts on the point of informa- 
tion as to when the conference report 
might be called up. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 


There was no objection, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND SUNDRY GENERAL GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES, 1959 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10589) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office of the President 
and sundry general Government agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

On yesterday, the House was ready to 
vote on the amendment upon which a 
separate vote was demanded. The Clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, after line 7, insert: Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, Salaries, and Expenses: 
For expenses necessary for the Commission 
on Civil Rights, including expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings, concerned with the 
purpose of this appropriation, $750,000." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. If a sufficient number 
of Members rise to require a rollcall vote 
on the amendment, the question can be 
taken on the amendment and a quorum 
will be established at the same time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 273, nays 98, not voting 58, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—273 

Adair Canfield Engle 
Addonizio Cannon Fallon 
Allen, II Carrigg Farbstein 
Anderson, Cederberg Feighan 

Mont, Celler Fenton 
Anfuso Chelf Flood 
Arends Chenoweth 
Ashley Chiperfiela Forand 
Aspinall Christopher Ford 
Auchincloss Church Friedel 
Avery Clark Fulton 
Ayres Coad Garmatz 
Baker Coffin Gavin 
Baldwin Collier George 
Barrett Corbett Glenn 
Bass, N. H Coudert Gray 
Bass, Tenn Cretella Green, Oreg. 
Bates Cunningham, Green, Pa, 
Baumhart Iowa Grin. 
Beamer Cunningham, Griffiths 
Belcher Nebr. Gross 
Bennett, Mich. Curtin Gwinn 
Bentley Curtis, Mass. Hagen 
Betts Curtis, Mo Hale 
Blatnik Dague Halleck 
Boland Dawson, Ill Harrison, Nebr. 
Bolling Dellay Harvey 
Bosch Dennison Haskell 
Boyle nt Henderson 
Bray Derounian Heselton 
Breeding Devereux Hess 
Brooks, Tex, Dingell Hiestand 
Broomfield Dixon Hi 
Brown, Mo Donohue Hillings 
Brown, Ohio Dooley Hoeven 
Brownson Dorn, N. Y. Hoffman 
Bush Doyle Holland 
Byrd Dwyer Holmes 
Byrne, III Eberharter Holt 
Byrne, Pa Edmondson Holtzman 
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Horan Miller, Nebr. Saylor St. George Scudder Vursell on the part of the House be read in lieu 
Hosmer Miller, N. Y. ae Sarg 5 pores wa Wolverton of the report. 
—— 1 Sphwengel tra, O Tollefson The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Jackson Moore Scrivner 2 i The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
James Morano Seely-Brown So the amendment was agr the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
Jarman han The Clerk announced the following nessee? 
Jenkins Morris Shelley pairs: 7 
— — 8 8 On this vote: There was no objection. 
Ju = : 
Karsten Mumma Siler Mix. nooner for, miD. le. Sent eee e Clerk. read. the Sintena; 
Kearney Natcher Simpson, III. Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Colmer against. The conference report and statement 
5 — n Mr. McCormack for, with Ar. Rains against. are as follows: 
te Smith, Calif. Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Barden against. 
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Macdonald Rees, Kans. Weaver Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Dawson t for ti flood tr 
Suachrowics Reuss Westland of Utah. waterways navigation, flood control, and 
Mack, III. Rhodes, Ariz Ir. Bun wien Ser. Set e Fenni other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
Mack, Wash. Rhodes, Pa Widnall wan g 2 SY 5 to Fix 8 under “a direc- 
Madden Riehlman Wier > on oi e cretary Q e Army and su - 
Magnuson Robison, N. Y. Wigglesworth Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Wolverton. vision of the Chief of 5 in * 
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Metcalf Roosevelt Yates his vote from “nay” to “yea.” nated: Provided, That the provisions of sec- 
el Rutherford Younger The result of th te 3 ced tion 1 of the River and Harbor Act approved 
Miller, Calif. Zablocki e result of the vote was announi March 2, 1945 (Public Law Numbered 14, 
Miller, Md. Santangelo Zelenko as above recorded. Seventy-ninth Congress, first session), shall 
NAYS—98 The SPEAKER. The question is on govern with respect to projects authorized 
Abbitt Fountain Sheen the engrossment and third reading of in this title; and the procedures therein set 
‘Abernethy Frazier Norre the bill. forth with respect to plans, proposals, or re- 
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Berry Huddleston Rogers, Fla. The yeas and nays were ref at an estimated cost of $1,100,000; 
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0 8 n Smith, Kans. table. “East Boat Basin, Cape Cod Canal, Massa- 
Broyhill Jones, Ala Smith, Miss, prt A ca — oan pbs 75 
Bud Jones. Mo Smith, Va. ghty- ngress, at an estima’ cos 
Burleson Kilburn Thomas a GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND of $360,000; 
Byrnes, gore ompson, La. REMARKS “Bridgeport Harbor, Connecticut: House 
= shia ee . . — e eee Tex. Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask Document Numbered 136, Eighty-fifth Con- 
Davis, Ga Lennon Tuck unanimous consent that all Members Sress. at an estimated cost of $2,300,000; 
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“Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville to 
Miami, Florida: House Document Numbered 
222, Eighty-fifth Congress, maintenance; 

“Port Everglades Harbor, Florida: House 
Document Numbered 346, Eighty- fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $6,683,000; 

“Escambia River, Florida: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 75, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $61,000; 

“Gulfport Harbor, Mississippi: Senate Doc- 
ument Numbered 123, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, maintenance; 

“Barataria Bay, Louisiana: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 82, Eighty-fifth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,647,000; 

“Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, Louisi- 
ana; Senate Document Numbered 54, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$48,000; 

“Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, Texas: House 
Document Numbered 131, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $413,000; 

“Galveston Harbor and Houston Ship 
Channel, Texas: House Document Numbered 
350, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $17,196,000; 

“Matagorda Ship Channel, Port Lavaca, 
Texas: House Document Numbered 388, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $9,944,000; 

“Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Texas: House Document Numbered 361, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $6,272,000; 

“Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 
Texas, La Quinta Channel: Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 33, Eighty-fifth Congress, at 
an estimate cost of $954,000; 

“Freeport Harbor, Texas: House Document 
Numbered 433, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $317,000; 

“Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota, damage to levee 
and drainage districts: House Document 
Numbered 135, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $2,476,000; 

“Mississippi River at Alton, Illinois, com- 
mercial harbor: House Document Numbered 
136, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $246,000; 

“Mississippi River at Alton, Illinois, small- 
boat harbor: House Document Numbered 
136, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $101,000; 

“Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, Beaver 
Slough: House Document Numbered 345, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $241,000; 

“Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, report 
on damages: House Document Numbered 
412, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $147,000; 

“Mississippi River between Saint Louis, 
Missouri, and Lock and Dam Number 26: 
Senate Document Numbered 7, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $5,802,000; 

“Mississippi River between the Missouri 
River and Minneapolis, Minnesota: Modifi- 
cation of the existing project in the Missis- 
sippi River at Saint Anthony Falls, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, House Document Num- 
bered 33, Eighty-fifth Congress; 

“Minnesota River, Minnesota: Senate Doc- 
ument Numbered 144, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $2,539,000: 
Provided, That the channel may be extended 
five-tenths of a mile upstream to mile 14.7 
at an éstimated additional cost of $5,000; 

“Vermilion Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
Numbered 231, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $474,000; 

“Ohio River at Gallipolis, Ohio: House 
Document Numbered 423, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $66,000; 

“Licking. River, Kentucky: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 434, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
maintenance; 

“Saxon Harbor, Wisconsin: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 169, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $393,500; 
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“Two Rivers Harbor, Wisconsin: House 
Document Numbered 362, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $66,000; 

“Port Washington Harbor, Wisconsin: 
House Document Numbered 446, Eighty-third 
Congress, at an estimated Federal cost of 
$2,181,000: Provided, That local interests 
shall contribute 30 percent of the total cost 
of the project; 

“Saint Joseph Harbor, Michigan: Senate 
Document Numbered 95, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, maintenance; 

“Old Channel of Rouge River, Michigan: 
House Document Numbered 135, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $101,500; 

“Cleveland Harbor, Ohio: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 107, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $14,927,000; 

“Toledo Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
Numbered 436, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $859,000; 

“Irondequoit Bay, New York: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 332, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $1,938,000; 

“Santa Cruz Harbor, Santa Cruz, Califor- 
nia: House Document Numbered 357, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,612,000; 

“Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oregon: Senate 
Document Numbered 8, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $19,800,000; 

“Stuslaw River, Oregon: House Document 
Numbered 204, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $1,693,100; 

“Port Townsend Harbor, Washington: 
House Document Numbered 418, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$387,000; 

“Bellingham Harbor, Washington: Senate 
Document Numbered 46, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $83,700; 

“Douglas and Juneau Harbors, Alaska: 
House Document Numbered 286, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,394,000; 

“Dillingham Harbor, Alaska: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 390, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $372,000. 

“Naknek River, Alaska: House Document 
Numbered 390, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $19,000; 

“Cook Inlet, navigation improvements, 
Alaska: House Document Numbered 34, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $5,199,200; 

“San Juan Harbor, Puerto Rico: House 
Document Numbered 38, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $6,476,600; 
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“State of Connecticut, Area 9, East River 
to New Haven Harbor: House Document 
Numbered 395, Eighty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $12,000; 

“Connecticut shoreline, Areas 8 and 11, 
Saugatuck River to Byram River: House 
Document Numbered 174, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $229,000; 

“Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, New York: 
House Document Numbered 411, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,724,000; 

“Atlantic Coast of New Jersey, Sandy Hook 
to Barnegat Inlet: House Document Num- 
bered 332, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,755,000; 

“Delaware Coast from Kitts Hummock to 
Fenwick Island, Delaware: House Document 
Numbered 216, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $28,000; 

“Palm Beach County, from Lake Worth 
Inlet to South Lake Worth Inlet, Florida: 
House Document Numbered 342, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $222,500; 

“Berrien County, Michigan: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 336, Elghty-fifth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $226,000; 

“Manitowoc County, Wisconsin: House 
Document Numbered 348, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $50,000; 
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“Fair Haven Beach State Park, New York: 
House Document Numbered 184, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$114,000; 

“Hamlin Beach State Park, New York: 
House Document Numbered 138, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$404 ~ 


,000; 

“Humboldt Bay, California: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 282, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
atan estimated cost of $38,200; 

“Santa Cruz County, California: House 
Document Numbered 179, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $516,000; 

“San Diego County, California: House Doc- 
ument Numbered 399, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimate cost of $289,000; 

“Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Bay, Island 
of Kauai, Territory of Hawaii: House Docu- 
ment Numbered 432, Eighty-fourth Congress, 
at an estimated cost of $20,000. 

“Sec. 102. That the Secretary of the Army 
is hereby authorized to reimburse local in- 
terests for such work done by them, on the 
beach erosion projects authorized in section 
101, subsequent to the initiation of the co- 
operative studies which form the basis for 
the projects: Provided, That the work which 
may have been done on these projects is 
approved by the Chief of Engineers as being 
in accordance with the projects hereby 
adopted: Provided further, That such reim- 
bursement shall be subject to appropriations 
applicable thereto or funds available there- 
for and shall not take precedence over other 
pending projects of higher priority for im- 
provements. 

“Sec. 103. That pending fulfillment of the 
conditions of local cooperation for the Gulf 
Intracostal Waterway, Algiers Canal, as au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945, appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made for maintenance of rivers and 
harbors may be used for operation and main- 
tenance of the railroad bridge over Algiers 
Canal for the period from September 1, 1956, 
to December 31, 1958. 

“Sec. 104. That there is hereby authorized a 
comprehensive project to provide for control 
and progressive eradication of the water 
hyacinth, alligator weed, and other obnoxious 
aquatic plant growths from the navigable 
waters, tributary streams, connecting chan- 
nels, and other allied waters in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, in the combined interest of navigation, 
flood control, drainage, agriculture, fish and 
wildlife conservation, public health, and re- 
lated purposes, including continued research 
for development of the most effective and 
economic control measures, at an estimated 
additional cost for the expanded program 
over that now underway of $1,350,000 an- 
nually for 5 years, of which 75 percentum, 
presently estimated at $1,012,500, shall be 
borne by the United States and 25 percentum, 
presently estimated at $337,500, by local in- 
terests, to be administered by the Chief of 
Engineers, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army in cooperation with other 
Federal and State agencies in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
published as House Document Numbered 37, 
Eighty-fifth Congress: Provided, That local 
interests agree to hold and save the United 
States free from claims that may occur from 
such operations and participate to the ex- 
tent of 25 percentum of the cost of the 
additional program: Provided further, That 
Federal funds appropriated for this project 
shall be allocated by the Chief of Engineers 
on a priority basis, based upon the urgency 
and need of each area, and the availability of 
local funds. 

“Sec. 105. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys, authorized in previous 
river and harbor and flood control acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for naviga- 
tion and allied purposes to be prepared under 
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the supervision of the Chief of Engineers in 
the form of survey reports, and that prelimi- 
nary examination reports shall no longer be 
required to be prepared. 

“Sec. 106. That the improvement of Apa- 
lachicola Bay, Florida, authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of 1954 in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 156, 
Eighty-second Congress; and the improve- 
ment of Apalachicola Bay, Florida, channel 
across Saint George Island, authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act of 1954, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
En in House Document Numbered 557, 
Eighty-second Congress, are hereby modified 
to provide that the Secretary of the Army 
shall reimburse local interests for such work 
as they may have done upon the projects 
insofar as this work shall be approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and found to have been 
done in accordance with the projects adopted 
by the Act of 1954: Provided, That reim- 
pbursement shall be based upon the reduc- 
tion, in the amount of material which will 
have to be removed to provide project dimen- 
sions at such time as Federal dredging of the 
channels is undertaken: Provided further, 
That such reimbursement shall be subject to 
appropriations applicable thereto and shall 
not take precedence over authorized Federal 
improvements of higher priority. 

“Sec. 107. That the improvement of Pas- 
cagoula Harbor, Dog River Cutoff, Missis- 
sippi, authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act of 1950, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 188, Eighty- first 
Congress, is hereby modified to provide that 
the Secretary of the Army shall reimburse 
local interests for such work as they may 
have done on this project, within the limits 
of the Federal portion of the project, over 
and above any items required as a part of 
the local cooperation for the project, insofar 
as the same shall be approved by the Chief 
of Engineers and found to have been done 
in accordance with project modification 
adopted in said Act: Provided, That such 
payment shall not exceed the sum of $44,000: 
Provided further, That such reimbursement 
shall be subject to appropriations there- 
for and shall not have precedence over 
authorized Federal improvements of higher 
priority: And provided further, That no re- 
imbursement to local interests shall be made 
‘until they have met all the requirements of 
local cooperation in the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 188, Eighty-first Congress. 

“Sec. 108. That the Federal project struc- 
tures, appurtenances, and real property of 
the Upper Fox River, Wisconsin, shall be 
disposed of in accordance with the provisions 
of this section: Provided, That all or any 
part of the right, title, and interest of the 
United States to any portion of the said 

operty may, regardless of any other pro- 
Seon of me be conveyed, upon such terms 
and conditions as may be advisable: Pro- 
vided further, That, if the State of Wiscon- 
sin offers to take over said property under 
the terms and conditions hereinafter pre- 
seribed, the Secretary of the Army is here- 
by authorized to convey by quitclaim deed 
to said State, without monetary considera- 
tion, all such right, title, and interest of the 
United States in said property, and the 
United States shall thereafter have no fur- 
ther obligations with respect to the prop- 
erty so conveyed. In consideration of the 
State accepting such conveyance, and as- 
suming responsibility for said property, there 
is hereby authorized to be expended from 
appropriations hereafter made for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of the 
Army toward the work of placing the project 
facilities in a condition suitable for public 
purposes, not to exceed $300,000. The Chief 
of Engineers is authorized to enter into 
agreements with the duly authorized repre- 
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sentatives of the States with respect to the 
details of the work to be performed and 
transfer of the property. If the State fails 
to present a satisfactory offer within two 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, said property may be disposed of pur- 
suant to the provisions of existing law and 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
determined to be in the public interest: And 
provided further, That, after acceptance of 
said property by the State of Wisconsin, the 
Federal laws, other than the Federal Power 
Act, governing the protection and preser- 
vation of navigable waters shall not apply 
to the reach of the Upper Fox River, Wis- 
consin, above its juncture with the mouth 
of the Wolf River. 

“Sec. 109. The projects for the Illinois Wa- 
terway and Grand Calumet River, Illinois 
and Indiana (Calumet-Sag navigation proj- 
ect), authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act of July 24, 1946, is hereby modified in 
accordance with the recommendations in 
House Document Numbered 45, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, insofar as they apply to existing 
highway bridges in part I, Sag Junction to 
Lake Calumet, at an estimated additional 
cost of $9,884,000. 

“Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
hereby is authorized to acquire on behalf of 
the United States the fee simple title in and 
to the lands in the lake (known as Sinnissip- 
pi Lake) created by the Government dam 
constructed across Rock River between Ster- 
ling and Rock Falls, Illinois, and over which 
the United States now holds flowage rights 
or easement, and in and to all other lands 
upon which the United States has rights or 
easements used for the purpose of and ap- 
purtenant to the operation of the Federal 
project known as the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal (which lake, canal, feeder, and ap- 
purtenances thereto are referred to collec- 
tively in this section as the canal) in the 
State of Illinois; said fee simple title to be 
acquired subject to the continuing right of 
access to Sinnissippi Lake by the riparian 
owners whose land adjoins and abuts said 
lake. Such acquisition may be accomplished 
by purchase, acceptance of donation, ex- 
change, exercise of the power of eminent do- 
main, or otherwise. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Army further is 
authorized out of appropriations hereafter 
made for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army, to cause the canal 
to be repaired and modified for the purpose 
of placing the same in proper condition for 
public recreational use other than through- 
navigation, including (but not limited to) 
the repair or reconstruction of the aforesaid 
Government dam across Rock River; the re- 
pair or reconstruction of retaining walls, em- 
bankments, and fixed portions of the lock 
and dam structures, on both the feeder and 
the main portions of the canal; the removal 
of presently existing lock gates and the con- 
struction of fixed dams in lieu thereof; the 
repair of culverts, drainage ditches, fences, 
and other structures and improvements, ex- 
cept bridges and roads, which the United 
States has maintained or has been obligated 
to maintain; the replacement of aqueducts 
with inverted siphons or flumes; such other 
repair, renovation, or reconstruction work as 
the Chief of Engineers may deem necessary 
or advisable to prepare the canal for public 
recreational use other than through-navi- 
gation; and the sale or other disposition of 
equipment, buildings, and other structures, 
which are designated by the State of Illinois 
as not suitable or needed for such use. The 
work of repair and modification shall be per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers, and upon 
completion thereof the Chief of Engineers 
shall certify such completion to the Secre- 
tary of the Army. The work of repair and 
modification authorized in this subsection, 
as well as the land acquisition authorized in 
the preceding subsection, shall not be com- 
menced prior to the approval by the Chief 
of Engineers and the responsible State repre- 
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sentative of the agreement authorized in 
subsection (e) which shall include assurance 
from the State of Illinois that it will accept 
the conveyance of all right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States in and to the canal, 
Upon such conveyance the United States 
shall have no further obligation with respect 
to the canal. 

“(c) Upon the request of the State of 
Illinois and of any corporation owning a 
railroad which crosses a bridge over the 
canal, the Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized to convey to said corporation, at any 
time before the conveyance of the canal to 
the State of Illinois as provided in subsection 
(d) of this section, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to such 
bridge, and the delivery of any such bridge 
conveyance shall operate as a complete re- 
lease and discharge of the United States 
from all further obligation with respect to 
such bridge. If the request also provides for 
the replacement of such bridge with a land 
fill, the Secretary of the Army further is au- 
thorized to permit the said corporation to 
make such replacement, but shall require 
adequate provision for culverts and other 
structures allowing passage of the waters of 
the canal and necessary drainage, and for 
right-of-way for necessary and appropriate 
road crossings. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Army further is 
authorized and directed, upon execution of 
the foregoing provisions of this section, to 
convey and transfer to the State of Illinois, 
by quitclaim deed and such other instru- 
ments as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate, without further consideration, the 
property of the canal; and to execute such 
other documents and to perform such other 
acts as shall be necessary and appropriate 
to complete the transfer to the said State 
of all right, title, and interest of the United. 
States in and to the canal. Upon and after 
the delivery of such deed, the State of Illi- 
nois is authorized, at all times, to use such 
quantity of water drawn from Rock River at 
Sinnissippi Lake, as is adequate and appro- 
priate to operate the canal for public recrea- 
tional use other than through-navigation, 

“(e) In the execution of the provisions of 
this section, the Chief of Engineers is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with the 
duly authorized representatives of the State 
of Illinois with respect to the details of re- 
pair and modification of the canal and the 
transfer thereof to the State. 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $2,000,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

“Sec. 111. Whenever, during the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of any navigation, 
flood control, or related water development 
project under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, the Chief of Engineers de- 
termines that any structure or facility owned 
by an agency of government and utilized in 
the performance of a governmental function 
should be protected, altered, reconstructed, 
relocated, or replaced to meet the require- 
ments of navigation or flood control, or both; 
or to preserve the safety or integrity of such 
facility when its safety or usefulness is de- 
termined by the Chief of Engineers to be 
adversely affected or threatened by the proj- 
ect, the Chief of Engineers may, if he deems 
such action to be in the public interest, 
enter into a contract providing for the pay- 
ment from appropriations made for the con- 
struction or maintenance of such project, of 
the reasonable actual cost of such remedial 
work, or for the payment of a lump sum 
representing the estimated reasonable cost: 
Provided, That this section shall not be con- 
strued as m g any or future 


requirement of local cooperation, or as indi- 
cating a policy that local interests shall not 
hereafter be required to assume costs of 
modifying such facilities. The provisions of 
this section may be applied to projects here- 
after authorized and to those heretofore au- 
thorized but not completed as of the date of 
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this Act, and notwithstanding the naviga- 
tion servitude vested in the United States, 
they may be applied to such structures or 
facilities occupying the beds of navigable 
waters of the United States. 

“SEC. 112. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause sur- 
veys to be made at the following named 
localities and subject to all applicable pro- 
visions of section 110 of the River and Har- 
bor Act of 1950: 

“Stave Island Harbor at South Goldsboro, 
Maine. 

“Tashmoo Pond, Martha's Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. 

“Sachem’s Head Harbor at Guilford, Con- 
necticut. 

“Poquonock River at Groton, Connecticut. 

“Hammonds Cove, entrance to Locust 
Point Harbor, Long Island Sound, New 
York. 

“Indian River Bay to Assawoman Canal 
known as White’s Creek, and up White's 
Creek, Delaware. 

“Indian River Bay via Pepper’s Creek to 
Dagsboro, Delaware. 

“Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Virginia, with a view to 
elimination of the water chestnut (Trapa 
Natans). 

“Area from Cuckold Creek through Neale 
Creek and Neale Sound to the Wicomico 
River, Charles County, Maryland, to deter- 
mine the feasibility of providing a safe and 
continuous inland channel for the naviga- 
tion of small boats. 

“Currioman Bay, Virginia. 

“Tabbs Creek, Lancaster County, Virginia. 

“Wrights Creek, North Carolina. 

“Savannah River, with a view to providing 
nine-foot navigation to Augusta, 

“Little Gasparilla Pass, Charlotte County, 
Plorida. 

“Frenchman Creek, Florida. 

“Streams and harbor facilities and needs 
therefor at and in the vicinity of Bayport, 
Florida, in the interest of present and pros- 
pective commerce and other purposes, with 


the view of improving the harbor facilities: 


of Bayport as a port for commerce and for 
refuge on the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Channel from Lynn Haven Bayou, Flor- 
ida, into North Bay, Florida. 

“Small-boat channel from the port of 
Panacea, Florida, into Apalachee Bay, Flor- 
ida. 

ed channel, vicinity of Sunshine 
Skyway, Tampa Bay, Florida. 

“Tampa Bay, Florida, with a view to de- 
termining the feasibility of a fresh water 
lake at that location. 

“Apalachicola River Chipola Cutoff, Flor- 
ida, via Wewahitchka, with a view to pro- 
viding a channel nine feet deep and one 
hundred feet wide. 

“Apalachicola River, Florida, in the vi- 
cinity of Bristol and in the vicinity of 
Blountstown. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of Gulf- 
port, Florida. 

“Trinity River, Texas. 

“Missouri River, with a view to extending 
nine-foot navigation from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to Gavins Point Dam, South Dakota-Ne- 
braska. 

Channel from Port Inland, Michigan, to 
deep water in Lake Michigan. 

“Connecting channel between Namakan 
Lake and Ash River, Minnesota. 

“Camp Pendleton Harbor and Oceanside, 
California, with a view to determining the 
extent of Federal aid which should be 
granted toward recommended beach erosion 
control measures at Oceanside, California, 
in equity without regard to limitations of 
Federal law applicable to beach erosion con- 
trol. 

“Anaheim Bay, California, with a view to 
determining the extent of Federal aid which 
should be granted in equity without regard 
to limitations of Federal law applicable to 
beach erosion control. 
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“Sec. 113. Title I may be cited as the 

‘River and Harbor Act of 1958”, 
“TITLE II—FLOOD CONTROL 

“Sec. 201. That section 3 of the Act ap- 
proved June 22, 1936 (Public Law Num- 
bered 738, Seventy-fourth Congress), as 
amended by section 2 of the Act approved 
June 28, 1938 (Public Law Numbered 761, 
Seventy-fifth Congress), shall apply to all 
works authorized in this title except that 


for any channel improvement or channel: 


rectification project, provisions (a), (b), and 
(c) of section 3 of said Act of June 22, 1936, 
shall apply thereto, and except as otherwise 
provided by law: Provided, That the au- 
thorization for any flood-control project 
herein adopted requiring local cooperation 
shall expire five years from the date on 
which local interests are notified in writing 
by the Department of the Army of the re- 
quirements of local cooperation, unless said 
interest shall within said time furnish as- 
surances satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Army that the required cooperation will be 
furnished. 

“Sec. 202. The provisions of section 1 of 
the Act of December 22, 1944 (Public Law 
Numbered 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session), shall govern with respect to 
projects authorized in this Act, and the pro- 
cedures therein set forth with respect to 
plans, proposals, or reports for works of im- 
provement for navigation or flood control 
and for irrigation and p es incidental 
thereto shall apply as if herein set forth in 
full. 

“Sec. 203. The following works of im- 
provement for the benefit of navigation and 


the control of destructive floodwaters and 


other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized to be prosecuted under the direct- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers in 
accordance with the plans in the respective 
reports hereinafter designated and subject 
to the conditions set forth therein: Pro- 
vided, That the necessary plans, specifica- 
tions, and preliminary work may be prose- 
cuted on any project authorized in this title 
with funds from appropriations heretofore 
or hereafter made for flood control so as 
to be ready for rapid inauguration of a con- 
struction program: Provided further, That 
the projects authorized herein shall be in- 
itiated as expeditiously and prosecuted as 
vigorously as may be consistent with budg- 
etary requirements: And provided further, 
That penstocks and other similar facilities 
adapted to possible future use in the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power shall be 
installed in any dam authorized in this Act 
for construction by the Department of the 
Army when approved by the Secretary of the 
Army on the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 
“New Bedford, Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts 

“The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion at New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acush- 
net. Massachusetts, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 59, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $15,490,000. 
“Narragansett Bay area, Rhode Island and 

Massachusetts 

“The project for hurricane-flood protec- 
tion in the Narragansett Bay area, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 230, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$16,180,000. 

“Connecticut River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $24,000,000 for the prosecu- 


and Acushnet, 
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tion of the comprehensive plan for the Con- 
necticut River Basin, approved in the Act 
of June 28, 1938, as amended and supple- 
mented by subsequent Act of Congress and 
such comprehensive plan is hereby modified 
to include the construction of the Littleville 
Reservoir on the Middle Branch of Westfield 
River, Massachusetts, substantially in ac- 


„cordance with the recommendations of the 


Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 17, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $5,090,000. 

“The project for the Mad River Dam and 
Reservoir on the Mad River above Winsted, 
Connecticut, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 137, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $5,430,000. 


“Housatonic River Basin 


“The project for the flood control dam 
and reservoir on Hall Meadow Brook in Tor- 
rington and Goshen, Connecticut, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 81, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $1,960,000. 

“The project for the flood control dam and 
reservoir on the East Branch of the Nauga- 
tuck River in Torrington, Connecticut, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
81, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,780,000. j 


“Susquehanna River Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
New York and Pennsylvania, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 394, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, and there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$30,000,000 for partial accomplishment of 
that plan. 

“Hudson River Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Mohawk River, New York, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 172, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,069,000. 

“Pantego and Cucklers Creek, North Carolina 

“The project for flood protection on Pantego 
and Cucklers Creek, North Carolina, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 398, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$413,000. 

“Savannah River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion of 
Hartwell Reservoir, approved in the Flood 
Control Acts of December 22, 1944, and May 
17, 1950, in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers contained in House Docu- 
ment Numbered 657, Seyenty-eighth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $44,300,000, 

“Central and Southern Florida 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $40,000,000 for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan for flood control 
and other purposes in central and southern 
Florida approved in the Act of June 30, 1948, 
and subsequent Acts of Congress, and such 
comprehensive plan is hereby modified to in- 
clude the following items: 

“The project for canals, levees, water con- 
trol structures on the west side of the Ever- 
glades agricultural and conseryation areas 
in Hendry County, Florida, substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers contained in Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 48, Eighty-fifth Congress, at 
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an estimated cost of $3,172,000: Provided, 
That cost sharing for the works herein au- 
thorized shall be on the same basis as that 
prescribed for works authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1954. 

“Mobile River Basin 
“(Tombigbee, Warrior, and Alabama-Coosa) 

“The project for flood control and related 
purposes on the Tombigbee River and tribu- 
taries, Mississippi and Alabama, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in his report published as House Document 
Numbered 167, Eighty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $19,711,000: Provided, 
That in lieu of the cash contribution con- 
tained in item (f) of the recommendations 
of the Chief of Engineers, local interests con- 
tribute in cash or equivalent work, the sum 
of $1,073,000 in addition to other items of 
local cooperation. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Alabama River at Montgomery, Alabama, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
83, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,300,000. 


“Lower Mississippi River 


“The project for flood control and improve- 
ment of the lower Mississippi River adopted 
by the Act approved May 15, 1928, as 
amended by subsequent Acts, is hereby modi- 
fied and expanded to include the following 
items and the authorization for said proj- 
ect is increased accordingly: 

“(a) Modification of the White River 
Backwater project, Arkansas, substantially in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 26, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost, over that now authorized, 
of $2,380,000 for construction and $57,000 
annually for maintenance: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior shall grant to 
the White River Drainage District of Phillips 
and Desha Counties, Arkansas, such permits, 
rights-of-way, and easements over lands of 
the United States in the White River Migra- 
tory Refuge, as the Chief of Engineers may 
determine to be required for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of this 
project. 

“(b) Modification and extension of plan 
of improvement in the Boeuf and Tensas 
Rivers and Bayou Macon Basin, Arkansas, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 108, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,212,000. 

“(c) In addition to the previous authori- 
zation, the sum of $28,200,000 for prosecution 
of the plan of improvement for the control 
of Old and Atchafalaya Rivers and a naviga- 
tion lock approved in the Act of September 
3, 1954. 

“(d) In addition to previous authoriza- 
tions, the sum of $35,674,000 for prosecution 
of the plan of improvement in the Saint 
Francis River Basin approved in the Act of 
May 17, 1950. 

“(e) The project for flood protection on 
Wolf River and tributaries, Tennessee, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 76, Eighty-fifth Con- 

, at an estimated cost of $1,932,000. 

) The project for Greenville Harbor, 
Mississippi, substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Mississippi 
River Commission, dated April 26, 1957, at 
an estimated cost of $2,530,000: Provided, 
That the amount to be contributed by local 
interests shall not be in excess of 12 per 
centum of the cost of construction, the 
amount of 12 per centum being presently 
estimated at $358,000. 

“The project for flood protection and re- 
lated purposes on Bayou Chevreuil, Louisi- 
ana, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
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Chief of Engineers in House Document Num- 
bered 347, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $547,000: Provided, That 
work already performed by local interests 
on this project, in accordance with the rec- 
ommended plan as determined by the Chief 
of Engineers, may be credited to the cash 
contribution required of local interests. 


“Trinity River Basin, Texas 


“Notwithstanding clause (b) of paragraph 
5 of the report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated May 28, 1954, with respect to the proj- 
ect for the Navarro Mills Reservoir on Rich- 
land Creek, Texas, authorized by section 203 
of the Flood Control Act of 1954, local inter- 
ests shall not be required to pay any portion 
of the total cost of the project attributable 
to increase in net returns from higher utili- 
zation of the downstream valley lands. 

“Red-Ouachita River Basin 

“The general plan for flood control on Red 
River, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, below Denison Dam, Texas and 
Oklahoma, as authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1946, is modified and expanded, 
at an estimated cost in addition to that 
now authorized of $53,235,000, substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 170, Eighty-fifth Congress, on 
Millwood Reservoir and Alternate Reservoirs, 
Little River, Oklahoma and Arkansas, ex- 
cept as follows: 

“(1) The Sherwood Reservoir on Mountain 
Fork River is authorized in addition to the 
six other reservoirs upstream from the Mill- 
wood Reservoir, recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers. 

“(2) In the case of such reservoirs, the 
basis for determining the cost allocated to 
hydroelectric power and water supply pur- 
poses shall be the incremental method of 
allocation whereby the cost allocated to 
power and water supply should be limited 
to the cost of adding power and water as 
purposes in the project, and all flood-control 
and land-enhancement benefits shall be 
nonreimbursable. 

“Gulf of Mexico 

“The project for hurricane-flood protection 
on Galveston Bay, Texas, at and in the vi- 
cinity of Texas City, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 347, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $6,166,000. 


“Arkansas River Basin 


“The project for the Trinidad Dam on Pur- 
gatoire River, Colorado, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 325, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$16,628,000. 

“The first section of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to provide for the construction of the 
Markham Ferry project on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority, an instrumentality of the State of 
Oklahoma’, approved July 6, 1954 (68 Stat. 
450), is amended by inserting after ‘as rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers,’ the 
following: ‘or such additional flood storage 
or pool elevations, or both, as may be ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers,’, and 
the third section of said Act is amended by 
striking out after ‘all claims heretofore or 
hereafter’ the words ‘asserted of whatever 
nature including but not limited to’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘arising from or out of the’. 

“White River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the sum of $57,- 
000,000 for the prosecution of the compre- 
hensive plan for the White River Basin, ap- 
proved in the Act of June 28, 1938, as 
amended, and supplemented by subsequent 
Acts of Congress, and such comprehensive 
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plan is hereby modified to provide for the 
generation of power in conjunction with 
nood control at the Lone Rock Reservoir 
and the addition of Gilbert Reservoir for 
flood control, power generation, and other 
purposes as recommended by the District 
Engineer in House Document Numbered 499, 
Eighty-third Congress, 
“Pecos River Basin 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, New Mexico, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
224, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
Federal cost of $2,066,000. 


“Rio Grande Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Rio Grande at Socorro, New Mexico, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document Numbered 58, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated Fed- 
eral cost of $3,152,000. 


“Upper Mississippi River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $21,000,000 for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan for the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Basin, approved in the Act of 
June 28, 1938, as amended and supplemented 
by subsequent Acts of Congress. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Rock and Green Rivers, Illinois, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 173, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$6,996,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Eau 
Galle River at Spring Valley, Wisconsin, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 52, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $6,690,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at Winona, Minnesota, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
324, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,620,000. 

“The projects for flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at Saint Paul and South 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, are hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 223, Eighty-fif th 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $5,705,500. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Minnesota River at Mankato and North 
Mankato, Minnesota, is hereby authorized 
substantially as recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
437, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $1,870,000. 

The project for the Saylorville Reservoir on 
the Des Moines River, Iowa, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in Senate Document Numbered 9, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$44,500,000. 

“The project for the Kaskaskia River, Illi- 
nois, is hereby authorized substantially as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 232, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $23,000,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Root River at Rushford, Minnesota, is hereby 
authorized substantially as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers, in House Document 
Numbered 431, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $796,000. 


“Great Lakes Basin 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Bad River at Mellen and Odanah, Wisconsin, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
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ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
165, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $917,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Kalamazoo River at Kalamazoo, Michigan, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in Senate Document Numbered 
53, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $5,358,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Grand River, Michigan, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in Senate Document Numbered 132, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$9,825,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Saginaw River, Michigan, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 346, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$16,085,000. 

“The project for flood protection on 
Owasco Outlet, tributary of Oswego River, at 
Auburn, New York, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 133, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$305,000. 


“Missouri River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby zuthortzed to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $200,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan for 
the Missouri River Basin, approved in the 
Act of June 28, 1938, as amended and sup- 
plemented by subsequent Acts of Congress: 
Provided, That with respect to any power 
attributable to any dam in such plan to be 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers, the 
construction of which has not been started, 
a reasonable amount of such power as may 
be determined by the Secretary of Interior, 
or such portions thereof as may be required 
from time to time to meet loads under con- 
tract made within this reservation, shall be 
made available for use in the State where 
such dam is constructed. 

“The Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Corps of Engineers, is authorized and di- 
rected to undertake the construction and to 
provide suitable sewer facilities, conforming 
to applicable standards of the South Dakota 
Department of Health, to replace certain ex- 
isting water or sewer facilities of (1) the 
Saint Joseph's Indian School, Chamberlain, 
South Dakota, by facilities to provide for 
treatment of sewage or connection to the city 
system not exceeding $42,000 in cost; (2) 
Fort Pierre, South Dakota, sewer facilities not 
exceeding $120,000, and water facilities not 
exceeding $25,000; and (3) the city of Pierre, 
South Dakota, sewer facilities not exceeding 
$210,000; and the Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Corps of Engineers, is fur- 
ther authorized and directed to pay to the 
Chamberlain Water Company, Chamberlain, 
South Dakota, as reimbursement for removal 
expenses, not to exceed $5,000, under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 534, Eighty-second 
Congress, and to the Eagle Butte Independent 
School District Numbered 3, Eagle Butte, 
South Dakota, the sum of $10,000 as reim- 
bursement for the public school building pro- 
vided by said district as required by State 
law for children living at or near the 
Cheyenne Agency of the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, which 
school building was constructed on reserva- 
tion lands and is being flooded out by the 
Oahe Dam and Reservoir project: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Army is authorized 
to provide the sums necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this paragraph out of any 
sums appropriated for the construction of the 
Oahe and Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir 
projects, Missouri River. 
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“The project for flood protection on the 
Sun River at Great Falls, Montana, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 343, 
Elghty- fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,405,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Cannonball River, at Mott, North Dakota, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
35, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $434,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Floyd River, Iowa, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document Numbered 417, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $8,060,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Black Vermillion River at Frankfort, Kansas, 
is hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 409, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $850,000. 

“The project for flood protection in the 
Gering and Mitchell Valleys, Nebraska, is 
hereby authorized substantially as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document Numbered 409, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $1,214,000. 

“The project for flood control on Salt 
Creek and tributaries, Nebraska, is hereby 
authorized substantially as recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 396, Eighty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $13,314,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Shell 
Creek, Nebraska, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 187, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$2,025,000. 

“Red River of the North Basin 


“The project for flood protection on Ruffy 
Brook and Lost River, Minnesota, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engl- 
neers in Senate Document Numbered 141, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $632,000. 

“Ohio River Basin 


“The project for the Saline River and 
tributaries, Ilinois, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in his 
report published as House Document Num- 
bered 316, Eighty-fourth Congress, at an es- 
timated cost of $5,970,000: Provided, That in 
lieu of the cash contribution recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers, local interests 
contribute in cash, the sum of $233,000, in 
addition to other items of local cooperation. 

“The project for the Upper Wabash River 
and tributaries, Indiana, is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 435, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$45,500,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Brush 
Creek at Princeton, West Virginia, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Senate Document Numbered 122, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $917,000. 

“The project for flood protection on 
Meadow River at East Rainelle, West Vir- 
ginia, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document 
Numbered 137, Eighty-fourth Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $708,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Lake 
Chautauqua and Chadakoin River at James- 
town, New York, is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
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Senate Document Numbered 103, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$4,796,000. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
West Branch of the Mahoning River, Ohio, 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document Numbered 
191, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $12,585,000. 

“The project for flood protection on Char- 
tiers Creek, at and in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 286, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, at an estimated cost of $1,286,000. 

“The project for flood protection on 
Sandy Lick Creek at Brookville, Pennsyl- 
vania, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document Num- 
bered 166, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,188,000. 

“The general comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in the Ohio 
River Basin is modified to provide for a 
reservoir at the Monroe Reservoir site, mile 
25.6, on Salt Creek, White River Basin, In- 
diana, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document Numbered 192, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $4,359,000. 

“Gila River Basin 

“The comprehensive plan of improvement 
for the Gila River between Camelsback Res- 
ervoir site and the mouth of the Salt River, 
as set forth in Paragraph 41 of the Report of 
the District Engineer, Los Angeles District, 
dated December 31, 1957, is approved as a 
basis for the future development of the Gila 
River, subject to further detailed study and 
specific authorization; and the channel im- 
provement work recommended by the Dis- 
trict Engineer in Paragraph 58 of that re- 
port, is hereby authorized at an estimated 
Federal cost of $1,570,000, subject to the con- 
dition that local interests furnish assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Army that they will (a) provide necessary 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way; (b) 
maintain and operate the channel improve- 
ments in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army at 
an average annual cost estimated at $50,000; 
(c) keep the flood channel of the Gila River 
from the upper end of Safford Valley to San 
Carlos reservoir and from the mouth of the 
San Pedro River to Buttes reservoir site 
free from encroachment; (d) hold and save 
the United States free from all damages 
arising from construction and operation of 
the work; and (e) adjust all water-rights 
elaims resulting from construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the improvements; 
provided, that in the consideration of bene- 
fits in connection with the study of any up- 
stream reservoir, the channel improvements 
herein authorized and the upstream reser- 
voir shall be considered as a single operat- 
ing unit in the economic evaluation. 

“Sacramento River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $17,000,000 for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan approved in the 
Act of December 22, 1944, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent Acts of Con- 
gress. 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Sacramento River from Chico Landing to 
Red Bluff, California, is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document Numbered 272, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$1,560,000. 

“Eel River Basin 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Eel River in the Sandy Prairie Region, Cali- 
fornia, is hereby authorized substantially in 
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accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers, in House Document 
Numbered 80, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $707,000. 
“Weber River Basin, Utah 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Weber River and tributaries, Utah, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 158, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $520,000. 


“San Joaquin River Basin 
“In addition to previous. authorizations, 


there is hereby authorized to be appropriated _ 


the sum of $13,000,000 for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan approved in the Act 
of December 22, 1944, as amended and sup- 
plemented by subsequent Acts of Congress. 

“The project for the Buchanan Reservoir 
on the Chowchilla River, California, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 367, 
Eighty-first Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $10,900,000: Provided, That, prior to start- 
ing construction, assurances of repayment 
arrangements for the cost allocated to irriga- 
tion be obtained by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

“The project for the Hidden Reservoir on 
the Fresno River, California, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 367, 
Eighty-first Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$12,500,000: Provided, That prior to starting 
construction assurances of repayment ar- 
rangements for the cost allocated to irriga- 
tion be obtained by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 7 


“Kaweah and Tule River Basins 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
the completion of the comprehensive plan 
approved in the Act of December 22, 1944, as 
amended and supplemented by subsequent 
Acts of Congress, is hereby authorized at an 
estimated cost of $28,000,000. 


“Los Angeles River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $44,000,000, for the prose- 
cution of the comprehensive plan approved 
in the Act of August 18, 1941, as amended 
and supplemented by subsequent Acts of 
Congress. 

“Santa Ana River Basin 

“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $8,000,000, for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent Acts of Con- 
gress. 

“San Dieguito River Basin 

“The project for the San Dieguito River, 
California, is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
Numbered 288, Eighty-fifth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $1,961,000. 

“Columbia River Basin 


“In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $112,000,000 for the prose- 
cution of the projects and plans for the 
Columbia River Basin, including the Wil- 
lamette River Basin, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of June 28, 1938, and subsequent 
Acts of Congress, including the Flood Con- 
trol Acts of May 17, 1950, and September 3, 
1954. 

“In out the review of House Doc- 
ument Numbered 531, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, and other reports on the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, pursuant 
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to the resolution of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the United States Senate dated 
July 28, 1955, the Chief of Engineers shall 
be guided by flood control goals not less 
than those contained in said House Docu- 
ment Numbered 531. 

“The preparation of detailed plans for the 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir on the North 
Fork of the Clearwater River, Idaho, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document Numbered 61, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, is hereby authorized at an 
estimated cost of $1,200,000. 


“Sammamish River Basin 


“The project for flood protection and re- 
lated purposes on the Sammamish River, 
Washington, is hereby authorized substan- 
tially as recommended by the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document Numbered 157, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $825,000. 


“Territory of Alaska 


“The project for flood protection on Chena 
River at Fairbanks, Alaska, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document Numbered 137, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, at an estimated 
cost of $9,727,000. 

“The project for flood protection at Cook 
Inlet, Alaska (Talkeetna), is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document Numbered 34, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$60,000. 

“Src. 204. That, in recognition of the 
flood- control accomplishments of the multi- 
ple- purpose Oroville Dam and Reservoir, pro- 
posed to be constructed on the Feather River 
by the State of California, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated a monetary 
contribution toward the construction cost 
of such dam and reservoir and the amount 
of such contribution shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Army in cooperation 
with the State of California, subject to a 
finding by the Secretary of the Army, ap- 
proved by the President, of economic justifi- 


cation for allocation of the amount of flood 


control, such funds to be administered by 
the Secretary of the Army: Provided, That 
prior to making the monetary contribution 
or any part thereof, the Department of the 
Army and the State of California shall have 
entered into an agreement providing for op- 
eration of the Oroville Dam in such manner 
as will produce the flood-control benefits 
upon which the monetary contribution is 
predicated, and such operation of the dam 
for flood control shall be in accordance with 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army pursuant to the provisions of section 
7 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 
890): Provided further, That the funds ap- 
propriated under this authorization shall be 
administered by the Secretary of the Army 
in a manner which shall assure that the an- 
nual Federal contribution during the project 
construction period does not exceed the per- 
centage of the annual expenditure for the 
Oroville Dam and Reservoir which the total 
flood-control contribution bears to the total 
cost of the dam and reservoir: And provided 
jurther, That unless construction of the Oro- 
ville Dam and Reservoir is undertaken within 
four years from the date of enactment of 
this Act, the authority for the monetary con- 
tribution contained herein shall expire. 
“Sec. 205. (a) it is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the Con to recognize 
the primary responsibilities of the States and 
local interests in developing water supplies 
for domestic, municipal, industrial, and 
other purposes and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate and cooperate 
with States and local interests in develop- 
ing such water supplies in connection with 
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the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of Federal navigation, flood control, ir- 
rigation, or multiple purpose projects. 

“(b) In prosecuting plans and projects for 
navigation, flood control, and allied pur- 
poses heretofore or hereafter authorized, 
storage may be included in any reservoir 
project constructed or to be constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers without reimburse- 
ment to increase low flows downstream to 
the extent warranted at that time, or an- 
ticipated to be warranted at that time, or 
anticipated to be warranted during the eco- 
nomic life of the project, by widespread, 
general, and nonexclusive benefits from 
such increases in low flow. Storage may 
likewise be included for the same purpose 
and under the same conditions in any reser- 
voir constructed by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the Federal Reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and 
Acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto). 

“(c) In carrying out the policy set forth 
in this section, it is hereby provided that 
storage may also be included in any reser- 
voir project surveyed, planned, constructed 
or to be planned, surveyed and/or con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers or the 
Bureau, of Reclamation to impound water 
for present or anticipated future demand 
or need for municipal or industrial water, 
and the reasonable value thereof may be 
taken into account in estimating the eco- 
nomic value of the entire project: Provided, 
That when the contract for the use of such 
impounded waters is made it shall be on 
the basis that will provide equitable reim- 
bursement to the United States as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Interior as the case may 
be: Provided further, That the cost of pro- 
viding storage for such future demand shall 
not be more than thirty percent of the total 
estimated cost of the project, and reason- 
able assurance is given by States or local 
interests that the use of such storage for 
future demand will begin within a period 
of time to permit paying out the costs al- 
located to water supply within the life of 
the project: Provided further, That the en- 
tire amount of the construction costs, in- 
cluding interest during construction, allo- 
cated to water supply shall be repaid within 
the life of the project, but in no event to 
exceed fifty years after the project is first 
used for the storage of water for such water 
supply purposes, except that (1) no pay- 
ment need be made with respect to storage 
for future water supply until such supply 
is first used, (2) with respect to repayment 
of cost allocated to such future water supply 
such fifty years shall not commence until 
such supply is first used, and (3) no in- 
terest shall be charged on such cost until 
such supply is first used, but in no case 
shall the interest free period exceed ten 
years. The interest rate used for purposes 
of computing interest during construction 
and interest on the unpaid balance shall 
be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as of the beginning of the fiscal 
year in which construction is initiated, on 
the basis of the computed average interest 
rate payable by the Treasury upon its out- 
standing marketable public obligations, 
which are neither due nor callable for re- 
demption for fifteen years from date of 
issue. The provisions of this subsection 
insofar as they relate to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be alternative to and not a sub- 
stitute for the provisions of the Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) re- 
lating to the same subject. 

d) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions of 
section 1 and section 8 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended 
and extended, or the provisions of section 8 
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of the Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 
390), nor shall any storage provided under 
the provisions of this section be operated in 
such manner as to adversely affect the law- 
ful uses of the water. 

“(e) Modifications of a reservoir project 
heretofore authorized, surveyed, planned, or 
constructed to include storage as provided 
in subsections (b) and (c), which would 
seriously affect the purposes for which the 
project was authorized, surveyed, planned, 
or constructed, or which would involve ma- 
jor structural or operational changes shall 
be made only upon the approval of Con- 
gress as now provided by law. 

“Sec. 206. (a) In order to provide adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests in land here- 
tofore acquired for the Grapevine, Garza- 
Little Elm, Benbrook, Belton, and Whitney 
Reservoir projects in Texas to conform such 
acquisition to a lesser estate in lands now 
being acquired to complete the real estate 
requirements of the projects the Secretary of 
the Army (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary“) is authorized to reconvey any 
such land heretofore acquired to the former 
owners thereof whenever he shall determine 
that such land is not required for public 
purposes, including public recreational use, 
and he shall have received an application 
for reconveyance as hereinafter provided, 
subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) No reconveyance shall be made if 
within thirty days after the last date that 
notice of the proposed reconveyance has 
been published by the Secretary in a local 
newspaper, an objection in writing is re- 
ceived by the former owner and the Secre- 
tary from a present record owner of land 
abutting a portion of the reservoir made 
available for reconveyance, unless within 
ninety days after receipt by the former 
owner and the Secretary of such notice of 
objection, the present record owner of land 
and the former owner involved indicate to 
the Secretary that agreement has been 
reached concerning the reconveyance. 

“(2) If no agreement is reached between 
the present record owner of land and the 
former owner within ninety days after notice 
of objection has been filed with the former 
owner and the Secretary, the land made 
available for reconveyance in accordance 
with this section shall be reported to the 
Administrator of General Services for dis- 
posal in accordance with the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended (63 Stat. 377). 

“(3) No lands heretofore conveyed to the 
United States Government by the city of 
Dallas in connection with the Garza-Little 
Elm Reservoir project shall be subject to 
revestment of title to private owners, but 
shall remain subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of the instrument or instruments of 
conveyance which transferred the title to 
the United States Government. 

“(b) Any such reconveyance of any such 
land or interests shall be made only after 
the Secretary (1) has given notice, in such 
manner (including publication) as regula- 
tions prescribe to the former owner of such 
land or interests, and (2) has received an 
application for the reconyeyance of such 
land or interests from such former owner 
in such form as he shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. Such application shall be made 
within a period of ninety days following the 
date of issuance of such notice, but on good 
cause the Secretary may waive this require- 
ment. 

“(c) Any reconveyance of land therein 
made under this section shall be subject to 
such exceptions, restrictions, and reserva- 
tions (including a reservation to the United 
States of flowage rights) as the Secretary 
may determine are in the public interest, 
except that no mineral rights may be re- 
served in said lands unless the Secretary 
finds that such reservation is needed for the 
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efficient operation of the reservoir projects 
designated in this section. 

d) Any land reconveyed under this sec- 
tion shall be sold for an amount determined 
by the Secretary to be equal to the price for 
which the land was acquired by the United 
States, adjusted to reflect (1) any increase 
in the value thereof resulting from improve- 
ments made thereon by the United States 
(the Government shall receive no payment 
as a result of any enhancement of values re- 
sulting from the construction of the reser- 
voir projects specified in subsection (a) of 
this section), or (2) any decrease in the 
value thereof resulting from (A) any res- 
ervation, exception, restrictions, and condi- 
tion to which the reconveyance is made 
subject, and (B) any damage to the land 
caused by the United States. In addition, 
the cost of any surveys or boundary markings 
necessary as an incident of such reconvey- 
ance shall be borne by the grantee. 

“(e) The requirements of this section shall 
not be applicable with respect to the dis- 
position of any land, or interest therein, de- 
scribed in subsection (a) if the Secretary 
shall certify that notice has been given to 
the former owner of such land or interest 
as provided in subsection (b) and that no 
qualified applicant has made timely ap- 
plication for the reconveyance of such land 
or interest. 

“(f) As used in this section the term 
‘former owner’ means the person from whom 
any land, or interests therein, was acquired 
by the United States, or if such person is 
deceased, his spouse, or if such spouse is 
deceased, his children, or the heirs at law; 
and the term ‘present record owner of land’ 
shall mean the person or persons in whose 
name such land shall, on the date of ap- 
proval of this Act, be recorded on the deed 
records of the respective county in which 
such land is located. 

“(g) The Secretary of the Army may dele- 
gate any authority conferred upon him by 
this section to any officer or employee of the 
Department of the Army. Any such officer 
or employee shall exercise the authority so 
delegated under rules and regulations ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

“(h) Any proceeds from reconveyances 
made under this Act shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

“(i) This section shall terminate three 
years after the date of its enactment. 

“Src. 207. The Secretary of the Army is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause 
surveys for flood control and allied purposes, 
including channel and major drainage im- 
provements, and floods aggravated by or due 
to wind or tidal effects, to be made under 
the direction of the Chief of Engineers, in 
drainage areas of the United States and its 
Territorial possessions, which include the 
following named localities: Provided, That 
after the regular or formal reports made on 
any survey are submitted to Congress, no 
supplemental or additional report or estimate 
shall be made unless authorized by law except 
that the Secretary of the Army may cause 
a review of any examination or survey to 
be made and a report thereon submitted to 
Congress if such review is required by the 
national defense or by changed physical or 
economic conditions; Provided further, That 
the Government shall not be deemed to have 
entered upon any project for the improve- 
ment of any waterway or harbor mentioned 
in this title until the project for the pro- 
posed work shall have been adopted by law; 

“Short Sands section of York Beach, York 
County, Maine. 

“Streams, river basins, and areas in New 
York and New Jersey for flood control, ma- 
jor drainage, navigation, channel improve- 
ment, and land reclamation, as follows: 
Hackensack River, Passaic River, Raritan 
River, Arthur Kill, and Kill Van Kull, in- 
cluding the portions of these river basins 
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in Bergen, Hudson, Essex, Middlesex, Passaic, 
Union, and Monmouth Counties, New Jer- 


sey. 
i ae Creek, Saint Marys County, Mary- 
and. 

“Mills Creek, Florida. 

“Streams in Seminole County, Florida, 
draining into the Saint Johns River. 

“Streams in Brevard County, Florida, 
draining Indian River and adjacent coastal 
areas including Merritt Island, and the area 
of Turnbull Hammock in Volusia County. 

“Lake Ponchartrain, Louisiana, in the in- 
terest of protecting Salt Bayou Road. 

“San Felipi Creek, Texas, at and in the 
vicinity of Del Rio, Texas. 

“El Paso, El Paso County, Texas. 

“Rio Grande and tributaries, at and in the 
vicinity of Fort Hancock, Hudspeth County, 
Texas. 

“Missouri River Basin, South Dakota, with 
reference to utilization of floodwaters stored 
in authorized reservoirs for purposes of mu- 
nicipal and industrial use and maintenance 
of natural lake levels. 

“Stump Creek, tributary of North Fork of 
Mahoning Creek, at Sykesville, Pennsylvania. 

“Little River and Cayuga Creek, at and in 
the vicinity of Cayuga Island, Niagara Coun- 
ty, New York. 

“Bird, Caney, and Verdigris Rivers, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 

“Watersheds of the Illinois River, at and 
in the vicinity of Chicago, Illinois, the Chi- 
cago River, Illinois, the Calumet River, Dli- 
nois and Indiana, and their tributaries, and 
any areas in northeast Illinois and north- 
west Indiana which drain directly into Lake 
Michigan with respect to flood control and 
major drainage problems, 

“All streams flowing into Lake Saint Clair 
and Detroit River in Oakland, Macomb, and 
Wayne Counties, Michigan. 

“Sacramento River Basin, California, with 
reference to cost allocation studies for Oro- 
ville Dam. 

“Pescadero Creek, California, 

“Soquel Creek, California. 

“San Gregorio Creek and tributaries, Call- 
fornia, 

“Redwood Creek, San Mateo, California. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of San 
Mateo, California, 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of South 
San Francisco, California. 

“Streams at and in the vicinity of Bur- 
lingame, California. 

“Kellogg and Marsh Creeks, Contra Costa 
County, California. 

“Eastkoot Creek, Stinson Beach area, 
Marin County, California, 

“Rodeo Creek, tributary of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, California. 

“Pinole Creek, tributary of San Pablo Bay, 
Contra Costa County, California, 

“Rogue River, Oregon, in the interest of 
flood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, irrigation, and allied purposes. 

“Kihei District, Island of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 208. In addition to previous author- 
izations, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $200,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the comprehensive plan 
adopted by section 9 (a) of the Act approved 
December 22, 1944 (Public Numbered 534, 
Seventy-eighth Congress), as amended and 
supplemented by subsequent Acts of Con- 
gress, for continuing the works in the Mis- 
souri River Basin to be undertaken under 
said plans by the Secretary of the Interior. 

“Sec. 209. That for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys authorized in previous 
river and harbor and flood control Acts, the 
Secretary of the Army is hereby directed to 
cause investigations and reports for flood 
control and allied purposes, to be prepared 
under the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in the form of survey reports, and that 
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preliminary examination reports shall no 
longer be required to be prepared. 
“Sec, 210. Title II may be cited as the 
‘Flood Control Act of 1958’.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
CLIFFORD DAVIS, 
JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
ROBERT E. JONES, 
J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
RUSSELL V. MACK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
ROBT. S. KERR, 
ALBERT GORE, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 497) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 

„submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment strikes out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserts a substitute. The Senate recedes 
from the disagreement to the amendment of 
the House, with an amendment which is a 
substitute for both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment. The differences between 
the House amendment and the substitute 

to in conference are noted in the fol- 
lowing outline, except for incidental differ- 
ences made necessary by reason of minor, 
technical, and clerical conforming amend- 
ments. 

Mississippi River at Alton, Ill. 


The Senate bill authorized a navigation 
project for a small-boat harbor at Alton, III., 
on the Mississippi River, at an estimated 
cost of $101,000. 

The House amendment reduced the au- 
thorized estimated cost to $62,000 and pro- 
vided that Federal participation in the pro- 
vision of the general navigation facilities 
should not exceed 50 percent of the cost of 
those facilities. 

The proposed conference substitute con- 
tains the provision of the Senate bill, which 
is in accord with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers. 

Port Washington Harbor, Wis. 

The Senate bill authorized the project at 
Port Washington Harbor, Wis., as provided 
in House Document No. 446, 83d Congress, 
at an estimated Federal cost of $2,932,000. 

The House amendment also authorized a 
project at Port Washington Harbor, Wis., 
but at an estimated Federal cost of $1,760,- 
000, and with the proviso that local interests 
should contribute 43% percent of the total 
cost of the project. 

The- proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes the project at Port Washington 
Harbor in accordance with House Document 
No. 446, 83d Congress, at an estimated Fed- 
eral cost of $2,181,000, and with the proviso 
that local interests shall contribute 30 per- 
cent of the total cost of the project. 


Irondequoit Bay, N. Y. 


The Senate bill authorized the project for 
Irondequoit Bay, N. Y., in accordance with 
House Document No. 332, 84th Congress, at 
an estimated cost of $1,938,000. 

The House amendment reduced the au- 
thorized estimated cost to $1,865,000 and 
provided that Federal participation in the 

ion of the general navigation facilities 
should not exceed 50 percent of the cost of 
those facilities. 

The conference substitute con- 
tains the provision of the Senate bill, which 
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is in accord with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers. 
Susquehanna River Basin 


The Senate bill authorized the project for 
flood protection on the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River, N. Y. and Pa., substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No, 394, 84th Congress, and au- 
thorized the appropriation of $30,000,000 
for partial accomplishment of that plan. 

The House amendment did not authorize 
this project: 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes this project as provided in the 
Senate bill 

Mobile River Basin 


The Senate bill authorized the project for 
flood control and related purposes on the 
Tombigbee River and tributaries, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, substantially in accord- 
ance with the Chief of Engineers in his re- 
port published as House Document No. 167, 
84th Congress, at an estimated cost of 
$19,711,000 with the proviso that instead of 
the cash contribution required by item (f) 
of the Chief of Engineers recommendations, 
local interests contribute in cash or equiva- 
lent work $1,073,000 in addition to other 
items of local cooperation. 

The House amendment was identical with 
the Senate bill except that the authorized 
estimated cost was reduced to $19,199,000 
and the local contribution was increased to 
$1,585,000. 

The proposed conference substitute con- 
tains the provisions of the Senate bill. 


Missouri River Basin 


The Senate bill authorized the appropria- 
tion of $200,000,000 for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan for the Missouri 
River Basin approved in the act of June 28, 
1938, as amended and supplemented by sub- 
sequent acts of Congress, and the Senate 
bill further provided that with respect to 
power attributable to any dam in the plan, 
the construction of which has not been 
started, an equitable proportion of such 
power as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or such portion thereof 
as may be required from time to time to 
meet loads under contract made within this 
reservation, should be made available for 
use in the State where such dam is con- 
structed. 

The House amendment authorized the 
same appropriation for the plan as did the 
Senate bill but did not contain any require- 
ment that power attributable to any dam 
in the plan be made available for use in the 
State where the dam is constructed. 

The proposed conference substitute con- 
tains the provision of the Senate bill except 
that instead of requiring that “an equitable 
proportion” of such power be made available, 
the proposed conference substitute would 
require that “a reasonable amount” of such 
power be made available. 


Sewer facilities, South Dakota 


The Senate bill authorized the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Corps of 
Engineers to construct and provide suitable 
sewer facilities, which conform to applicable 
standards of the South Dakota Department 
of Health, to replace existing water or sewer 
facilities of (1) Saint Joseph’s Indian 
School, Chamberlain, S. Dak., by facilities 
to provide for treatment of sewage or con- 
nection to the city system not exceeding 
$42,000 in cost; (2) Fort Pierre, S. Dak., sewer 
facilities not exceeding $120,000, and water 
facilities not exceeding $25,000; and (3) the 
city of Pierre, S. Dak., sewer facilities not 
exceeding $210,000. The Senate bill further 
authorized and directed the Secretary of the 
Army to pay the Chamberlain Water Co., 
Chamberlain, S. Dak., as reimbursement for 
removal expenses, not to exceed $5,000 un- 
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der the provisions of Public Law 534, 82d 
Congress, and to pay to the Eagle Butte In- 
dependent School District No. 3, Eagle Butte, 
S. Dak., $10,000 as reimbursement for the 
public school building on the Cheyenne River 
Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, which is 
being flooded out by the Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir project. 

The House amendment authorized the 
construction of sewer facilities only for Saint 
Joseph’s Indian School, Chamberlain, S. Dak. 

The proposed conference substitute con- 
tains the provisions of the Senate bill. 


Gila River Basin 


The Senate bill authorized the plan for 
improvement for the Middle Gila River 
Basin, Ariz., substantially in accordance 
with the plans on file in the office of the 
Chief of Engineers and the office of the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and it further authorized the appropriation 
of $2,500,000 for the partial accomplishment 
of works to be undertaken under the plan by 
the Secretary of the Interior and $2,500,000 
for the partial accomplishment for the works 
to be undertaken under the plan by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The House amendment contained no au- 
thorization for this project. 

The proposed conference substitute ap- 
proved as a basis for the future development 
of the Gila River the comprehensive plan 
for improvement for the Gila River between 
Camelsback Reservoir site and the mouth 
of the Salt River, as set forth in paragraph 
41 of the report of the district engineer, 
Los Angeles district, dated December 31, 1957, 
subject to further detailed study and specific 
authorization. The proposed conference 
substitute also authorizes the channel im- 
provement work recommended by the district 
engineer in paragraph 58 of that report at 
an estimated Federal cost of $1,570,000. Such 
authorization is subject, however, to condi- 
tions that local interests furnish assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army that 
they will (a) provide necessary lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) maintain and 
operate the channel improvements in ac- 
cordance with regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army at an average 
annual cost estimated at $50,000; (c) keep 
the flood channel of the Gila River from the 
upper end of Safford Valley to San Carlos 
Reservoir and from the mouth of the San 
Pedro River to Buttes Reservoir site free from 
encroachment; (d) hold and save the United 
States free from all damages arising from 
construction and operation of the work; and 
(e) adjust all water-rights claims resulting 
from construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the improvements. It further pro- 
vides that in the consideration of benefits in 
connection with the study of any upstream 
reservoir the channel improvements author- 
ized in this Act for the Gila River Basin and 
the upstream reservoir to be considered as 
a single operating unit in the economic 
evaluation. 

Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir 


The Senate bill authorized the project for 
Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir, on the 
North Fork of the Clearwater River, Idaho, 
substantially in accordance with recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 51, 84th Congress. It further 
authorized the appropriation of $25,000,000 
for partial accomplishment of the project 
and increased the authorization for appro- 
priation for the Columbia River Basin ac- 
cordingly. The Senate bill further provided 
that with respect to any power attributable 
to that project an equitable proportion of 
firm power as determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior or such portion thereof as may 
be required from time to time to meet loads 
under contracts made within this reserva- 
tion should be available for use in Idaho. 
The Senate bill further provided that no 
funds should be appropriated for construc- 
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tion of the project until the current studies 
on fish and wildlife are completed and a re- 
port submitted to Congress on those studies. 

The House amendment did not provide au- 
thorization for Bruces Eddy Dam and Reser- 
voir. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes only the preparation of detailed 
plans for Bruces Eddy Dam and Reservoir 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in Sen- 
ate Document No. 51, 84th Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $1,200,000. 


Section 205. Water supply 


The first paragraph of the Senate bill, 
which was not designated as a lettered sub- 
section, declared it to be the policy of the 
Congress to recognize the primary responsi- 
bilities of the States and local interests in 
developing water supplies for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, and other purposes, 
and that the Federal Government should 
participate and cooperate with States and 
local interests in developing such water sup- 
plies in connection with the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of Federal navi- 
gation, flood control, or multiple-purpose 
projects. 

In subsection (a) the Senate bill provided 
that in prosecuting plans and projects for 
navigation, flood control, and allied purposes, 
heretofore or hereafter authorized, storage 
may be included in any reservoir project to 
be constructed by the Corps of Engineers 
without reimbursement to increase low flows 
downstream to the extent warranted at that 
time, or anticipated to be warranted at that 
time, or anticipated to be warranted during 
the economic life of the project, by wide- 
spread general and nonexclusive benefits 
from such increases in low flow. The sub- 
section also provided that storage may like- 
wise be included for the same purpose and 
under the same conditions in any reservoir 
constructed by the Secretary of the Interior 
for irrigation, hydroelectric power, munici- 
pal and industrial water supply, and allied 
purposes, under Federal reclamation laws. 
With respect to the construction of storage 
by the Secretary of the Interior, the Senate 
bill contained a proviso that such storage 
be constructed and used in compliance with 
applicable State laws and interstate com- 
pacts, and provided further that nothing in 
that subsection should be construed to 
amend, modify, or limit the applicability of 
section 8 of the Reclamation Act of 1902. 

Subsection (b) of the Senate bill pro- 
vided that in carrying out the foregoing 
policy storage may also be included in any 
reseryoir project surveyed, planned, con- 
structed, or to be planned, surveyed, and/or 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers or 
the Bureau of Reclamation to impound water 
for present or anticipated future demand or 
need for municipal or industrial water and 
the reasonable value thereof may be taken 
into account in estimating the economic 
value of the entire project. In this connec- 
tion, a proviso was contained in the Senate 
bill to the effect that when contract for the 
use of such impounded water is made it 
shall be on the basis that will provide equi- 
table reimbursement to the United States as 
determined by the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Interior, as the case 
may be. The Senate bill provided further 
that the entire amount of the construction 
costs, including interest during construction, 
allocated to water supply should be repaid 
within the economic life of the project, but 
in no event to exceed 50 years after the 
project is first available for the storage of 
water for any purpose. In this subsection 
the Senate bill also provided that the inter- 
est rate to be used for the purposes of com- 
puting interest during construction and the 
interest on the unpaid balance should be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as of the beginning of the fiscal year in 
which construction is initiated, and should 
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be based on the computed average interest 
rate payable by the Treasury upon its out- 
standing marketable public obligations 
which are neither due nor callable for re- 
demption for 15 years from the date of 
issue. The Senate bill provided further that 
the provisions of the foregoing subsection 
insofar as they relate to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be alternative to and not a substitute 
for the provisions of the Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1939 relating to the same subject. 

Subsection (c) of the Senate bill provided 
that section 205 should not be construed to 
modify the provisions of section 1 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

The House amendment differed from the 
Senate provision in the following respects: 

The statement of policy contained in sub- 
section (a) of section 205 of the House 
amendment was the same as in the first 
paragraph of the Senate bill. In the second 
subsection, which was lettered (a) in the 
Senate bill and (b) in the House amend- 
ment, the provision of the Senate bill that 
“storage may be included in any reservoir 
project to be constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers” was amended to read “storage 
may be included in any reservoir project con- 
structed or to be constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers.” That part of the 
subsection in the Senate bill providing 
that storage may also be constructed by 
the Secretary of the Interior was not con- 
tained in the. House amendment. Nor did 
the House amendment contain the provi- 
sions in the Senate bill regarding storage 
constructed by the Secretary of the Interior 
being used in compliance with applicable 
State laws and interstate compacts and re- 
garding section 8 of the Reclamation Act of 
1902 since these provisions had application 
only to the storage constructed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under Federal Recla- 
mation laws. 

Subsection (c) of the House amendment 
was the same as the corresponding subsec- 
tion of the Senate bill, except that the House 
amendment (1) did not include the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the provision permitting 
the Corps of Engineers to construct storage 
to impound water for present or anticipated 
future demand for municipal or industrial 
water, (2) did not contain a provision like 
the one in the Senate subsection concerning 
the time of repayment and the interest rate, 
and (3) did not contain any of the addi- 
tional provisions concerning the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Secretary of the In- 
terior which were in the Senate bill. 

The final subsection in the House amend- 
ment, subsection (d), which corresponds to 
subsection (c) of section 205 of the Sen- 
ate bill, was the same as the Senate bill 
except that it added section 8 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, so that section 205 (d) 
of the House amendment provided that sec- 
tion 205 should not be construed to modify 
the provisions of section 1 and section 8 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

The proposed conference substitute is as 
follows: 

Subsection (a) concerning policy is the 
same, with the exception that the term “ir- 
rigation” was added in the description of 
project purposes. 

Subsection (b) of the conference sub- 
stitute, which corresponds to subsection (a) 
of the Senate provision and subsection (b) 
of the House amendment, is the same as the 
House amendment with respect to provid- 
ing storage for increasing low flows down- 
stream. The conference substitute adds the 
provision contained in the Senate bill per- 
mitting the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
clude storage for the same purpose and un- 
der the same conditions in any reservoir con- 
structed under the Federal Reclamation laws. 
This is substantially the same as the pro- 
vision in the Senate bill, except that the 
provisions regarding compliance with appli- 
cable State laws and interstate compacts and 
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the applicability of section 8 of the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1902 were not included in the 
conference substitute since the substitute 
would provide that storage for low flow con- 
structed by the Secretary of the Interior will 
be under the Federal Reclamation laws. 

Subsection (c) of the conference substi- 
tute corresponds to subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 205 of the Senate bill and subsection 
(c) of section 205 of the House amendment, 
with the following changes: 

(1) The House amendment contained the 
provision that water could be impounded 
for present or anticipated future demand or 
need for municipal or industrial water, or 
water for other beneficial community use. 
The Senate provision did not contain the 
term “or water for other beneficial com- 
munity use.” The proposed conference sub- 
stitute likewise does not contain this term. 

(2) The House amendment did not con- 
tain the provision that the Secretary of the 
Interior could provide storage for water for 
these purposes as well as the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The Senate provision did contain 
language permitting the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation to 
construct such storage. The proposed con- 
ference substitute contains the same gen- 
eral provisions as the Senate bill, which 
would permit the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to impound 
water for the same purposes as the Corps of 
Engineers and the Secretary of the Army. 

(3) The proposed conference substitute 
also contains a provision that storage for 
future demand shall not be more than 80 
percent of the total estimated cost of the 
project, and that reasonable assurance be 
given by States or local interests that the 
use of such storage for future demand will 
begin within a period of time to permit pay- 
ing out the costs allocated to water supply 
within the life of the project. This pay-out 
period is similar to that in the Senate bill, 
but no such provision was contained in the 
House amendment. 

(4) The conference substitute further pro- 
vides that the entire amount of the con- 
struction cost, including interest during 
construction, allocated to water supply shall 
be repaid within the life of the project, but 
in no event to exceed 50 years after the 
project is first used for the storage of water 
for such water supply purposes. There was 
no similar provision in the House amend- 
ment, but such a provision was included in 
the Senate bill, with the exception that in 
the Senate provision the 50 years would 
start from the time that the project is first 
available for the storage of water for any 
purpose. 

(5) The conference substitute further pro- 
vides that no payment need be made for 
future water supply until such supply is 
first used, and that no interest shall be 
charged on such cost until such supply is 
first used, but in no case shall the interest- 
free period exceed 10 years. 

(6) The conference substitute contains a 
provision concerning the interest rate in 
substantially the same form as in the Sen- 
ate provision. The House amendment did 
not contain such a provision. 

(7) The conference substitute also states 
that the provisions of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 205, insofar as they relate to the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, shall be alternative to and not a sub- 
stitute for the provisions of the Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1939, relating to the same 
subject. There was no similar provision in 
the House amendment, but there was in the 
Senate bill. 

The conference substitute would modify 
subsection (d) of the House amendment, 
corresponding to subsection (c) of the Sen- 
ate bill, by clarifying the reference to the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 by adding the 
statement “as amended and extended” after 
that reference, and by providing that section 
8 of the Reclamation Act of 1902 shall not 
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be modifled by section 205. The conference 
substitute also includes the phrase nor 
shall any storage provided under the provi- 
sions of this section be operated in such 
manner as to adversely affect the lawful uses 
of the water.” 

Subsection (e) of the conference substi- 
tute, would provide that modification of a 
reservoir project heretofore authorized, sur- 
yeyed, planned, or constructed, to include 
storage as provided as subsections (b) and 
(c) of the conference substitute, which 
would seriously affect the purposes for which 
the project was authorized, surveyed, 
planned, or constructed, or which would in- 
volve major structural or operational 
changes, shall be made only upon the ap- 
proval of the Congress, as now provided by 
law. 

CLIFFORD Davis, 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

ROBERT E. JONES, 

J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 

RUSSELL V. MACK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


APPENDIX TO STATEMENT OF MANAGERS ON 
S. 497—DescrirTion OF PROJECTS ADDED BY 
AMENDMENT ON FLOOR OF HOUSE AND AGREED 
TO IN CONFERENCE WHICH Do Nor APPEAR 
In House REPORT on S. 497 


ATLANTIC COAST OF NEW JERSEY, SANDY HOOK TO 
BARNEGAT INLET, COOPERATIVE REPORT ON 
BEACH EROSION CONTROL 


(H. Doc. No. 332, 85th Cong.) 


Location: The area is the northern 51 miles 
of the Atlantic Coast of New Jersey in Mon- 
mouth and Ocean Counties. It extends from 
Sandy Hook at the entrance of New York 
Harbor southward to Barnegat Inlet. 

Report authorized by: Section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
as amended and supplemented. The main 
report is printed in House Document No. 361, 
84th Congress, 2d session, but there is a sup- 
plemental report by the Chief of Engineers 
dated September 9, 1957, which recommends 
Federal participation in annual nourishment 
on the basis of Public Law 826, 84th Con- 
gress. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Res- 
toration and protection of the shore by ex- 
tension of 14 existing groins in the Sea Bright 
to Ocean Township section, artificial place- 
ment of initial fill of 14 million cubic yards 
of sand, and construction of 23 new groins. 
Periodic nourishment of the beach, with Fed- 
eral participation during the first 10 years, is 


recommended. 
Estimated cost 
Federal Non- Total 
Federal 
Sea Bright to Ocean | 
Township $4, 150, 000/81, 497, 000 820, 647, 000 
Asbury Park to 
anasquan.------- 1, 823, 000} 3,646,000} 5, 469, 000 
| Point Pleasant Beach 
i to Seaside Park 782, 000 1,782,000) 2, 564, 000 


Total. 6, 755, Lg 


Local cooperation: Obtain approval by the 
Chief of Engineers, prior to commencement 
of work on any section, of detailed plans and 
specifications for that section, including the 

| sequence of construction and arrangements 
for prosecuting the work in that section; 
provide at their own expense all necessary 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way; furnish 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Army that they will: (1) Maintain the 
Protective and improvement measures dur- 
ing their economic life (50 years), including 
periodic nourishment of the shore at suit- 
able intervals, as may be required to serve 
their intended purpose; (2) prevent water 
pollution that would endanger the health of 
bathers; and (3) maintain, for the duration 


21, 925, 00) 28, 680, 000 
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of the economic life of the project, continued 
public ownership of the publicly owned 
shores and their administration for public 
use, and continued availability for public 
use of the privately owned shores upon which 
a portion of the Federal participation is 
based, 


Project economics 


Annual | Annual | Benefit- 


charges | benefits | cost 
ratio 
Sea Bright to Ocean 
Township $1, 052, 000 81, 094, 160 1.04 
Asbury Park to Manas- 
Pa Ga ee Se 598, 400| J, 027, 100, 1.72 
Point Pleasant Beach to 
Seaside Park 322, 300 705, 000 2.19 


Comments of the Bureau of thè Budget: 
No objection to submission of the proposed 
report to the Congress. 


BEACH EROSION CONTROL REPORT ON COOPERA- 
TIVE STUDY OF BERRIEN COUNTY, MICH. 


(H. Doc. No. 336, 85th Cong.) 


Location: On the east shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, extending about 32 miles immediately 
north of the Michigan-Indiana State line. 

Report authorized by: Section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
as amended. The application was approved 
October 8, 1954. 

Existing project: No existing Federal proj- 
ect for beach erosion. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Con- 
sists of protection of a 13,360-foot reach of 
shore in the city of St. Joseph south of the 
harbor by placement of suitable sand to form 
a protective beach with width of 50 feet at 
elevation 8 feet, and with protective berm 
at elevation 10 feet at the base of the bluffs. 
There would be Federal participation in the 
initial fill and in the nourishment for a 10- 
year period. 

Estimated cost 


Project documented (June 1956) : 
Federal 


Local cooperation: Federal participation 
in the project would be subject to conditions 
that local interests, will: (a) obtain approval 
of the Chief of Engineers, prior to commence- 
ment of work, of detailed plans and speci- 
fications for the project, and also of the ar- 
rangements for prosecuting the work; (b) 
provide at their own expense all nece: 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way; and (c) 
furnish assurances satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, that they will: (1) provide 
periodic nourishment of the protective beach 
during its economic life, as may be 
to serve its intended purpose; (2) prevent 
water pollution that would endanger the 
health of bathers; and (3) maintain con- 
tinued public ownership of the public shore 
upon which a part of the recommended Fed- 
eral participation is based, and its adminis- 
tration for public use during the economic 
life of the project, and continued availability 
for public use of the private shore for which 
the recommended Federal participation is 
based on such public use. 

Project economics 
Annual charges 
Annual benefits.. 
Benefit-cost ratio.........-..-..-. 

Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the proposed 
report to the Congress. 

CHARTIERS CREEK AT WASHINGTON, PA. 
(H. Doc. No. 286, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Location: Chartiers Creek drains about 277 
square miles in southwestern Pennsylvania 
and joins the Ohio River at MeKees Rocks, 
immediately below Pittsburgh. 


April 1 


Report authorized by: Committee on Pub- 
lic Works resolution adopted July 15, 1947. 

Existing project: Chartiers Creek drains 
about 277 square miles in southwestern 
Pennsylvania and joins the Ohio River at 
McKees Rock, immediately below Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for improvement of Chartiers Creek for 
flood control at the city of Washington and 
adjoining Canton Township, Pa., by enlarge- 
ment and straightening of the channel for 
a distance of 1.7 miles downstream from 
the Hayes Avenue Bridge, with appurtenant 
works. 

Estimated cost 


BOUIN a open reece ree pees $1, 286, 000 
Non-Federal_...-..— =... Ji. 254, 000 
1711 d none ---- 1,540,000 


Local cooperation: Local interests must 
furnish without cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, and rights-of-way nec- 
essary for the construction of the project; 
hold and save the United States free from 
damages due to the construction works, in- 
cluding, among other things, the occasional 
impoundment of floodwaters during major 
floods associated with the proposed deflec- 
tion dike; maintain and operate all the 
works after completion in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Army; bear the cost of new highway 
bridges, street adjustments, and utility 
changes required for the project; and pre- 
scribe and enforce regulations designed to 
prevent encroachments on the improved 
channel. 

Project economics 
Annual charges. „b 
Annual benefits... 
Benefit-cost ratio...........-..... 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 

No objection to submission of report. 
CHEFUNCTE RIVER AND BOGUE FALIA, LA. 
(S. Doc. No. 54, 85th Cong.) 

Location: Chefuncte River is in southeast 
Louisiana discharging into Lake Pontchar- 
train on the north shore opposite New 
Orleans. 

Report authorized by: Resolution of Com- 
mittee on Public Works, United States Sen- 
ate, adopted July 14, 1953. 

Existing project: The Federal navigation 
project extends up the Chefuncte River and 
Bogue Falia, its main tributary, to the city 
of Covington, It provides for a channel 8 
feet deep from Lake Pontchartrain via the 
two streams to Covington, a distance of 14 
miles. The project was completed in 1929. 

Plan of improvement: Provides for modi- 
fication of the existing project for Chefuncte 
River and Bogue Falia, La., to provide for a 
channel 10 feet deep at mean low gulf level 
over a bottom width of 125 feet from that 
depth in Lake Pontchartrain to mile 3.5 of 
Chefuncte River. 


Estimated cost 


J. Ui 2k eee $48, 000 
NoB-Pederalic cd. 25 sb beas ces ee eth 
. — — OO: 


Local cooperation: Local interests must 
agree to (a) provide without cost to the 
United States all lands, easements, rights- 
of-way, and spoil-disposal areas necessary 
for construction of the improvement and for 
subsequent maintenance, when and as re- 
quired; and (b) hold and save the United 
States free from damages due to construc- 
tion and maintenance of the project, 

Project economics 
Annual charges $6, 700 
Annual benefits -------- $14, 280 
Benefit - cost ratio_......----.-- ou 2.1 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of report. 
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GALVESTON HARBOR AND HOUSTON SHIP 
CHANNEL 
(H. Doc. No. 350, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 
Location: On Texas coast 328 miles west 
of the mouth of the Mississippi River and 
278 miles northeast of the Rio Grande. 
Report authorized by: House Public Works 
Committee resolutions adopted February 17, 
1950, April 21, 1950, and June 27, 1956. 
Existing project: Entrance channel 38 feet 
deep and 800 feet wide and inner channel 
36 feet deep and 300 to 400 feet wide. 
Plan of recommended improvement: Dredg- 
ing Galveston Harbor and Channel (entrance 
channel) to 42’ x 800’ from gulf to a point 
2 miles west of seaward end of north jetty, 
thence 40’ x 800’ decreasing to 40’ x 400’ 
at junction with Houston Ship Channel, 
Dredging Houston Ship Channel to a depth 
of 40 feet from Bolivar Roads to the lower 
end of Brady Island and in Hunting Bayou 
turning basin with an increase in width 
to 400 feet from a point 5,000 feet above 
Baytown to Boggy Bayou; rectifying the 
alinement between Carpenters Bayou and 
Greens Bayou and easing 13 curves between 
Morgan Point and Brady Island; substitu- 
tion of the Clinton Island turning basin (40' 
x 500’ x 900’) for the Brady Island turn- 
ing basin; an 8’ x 125’ channel through Five- 
Mile Cut; a 10’ x 60’ channel through Turkey 
Bend cutoff; closure of upstream end of 
Turkey Bend channel with an earth dam; 
and deauthorization of the upper end of the 
Turkey Bend Channel. 


Estimated cost 


Corps of Engineers $17, 195, 700 
Navigation aids 75, 400 
Mr 17, 271,100 
Non-Federal_.-..-.-.-..-.-.-. 1, 705, 300 
A 18, 976, 400 


Local cooperation: (a) Lands, easements, 
rights-of-way, and spoil disposal areas; (b) 
alterations of pipelines, powerlines, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, bulkheads, revet- 
ments, wharves, and other structures and 
utilities; and (c) hold and save the United 
States free from damage due to the construc- 
tion of the works. 


Project economics 


Annual charges $791, 500 
Annual benefits $1, 380, 000 
Benefit-cost ratio 1.74 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report to 
Congress. 

HULL CREEK, vA. 


(H. Doc. No. 287, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Location: Hull Creek is a tidal estuary on 
the right bank of the Potomac River about 
9 miles upstream from Chesapeake Bay. 

Report authorized by: River and Harbor 
Act approved July 24, 1946. 

Existing project: No existing Federal proj- 
ect on Hull Creek. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for an entrance channel 6 feet deep and 
60 feet wide from that depth in the Potomac 
River through the mouth of Hull Creek to 
water of the same depth in Rogers Creek, a 
distance of about 2,350 feet, protected by 
twin stone jetties having a total length of 
approximately 3,950 feet and extending from 
the shore to the 8-foot depth in the Potomac 
River, 

Estimated cost 


Totals cas ates 


t Cash contribution of $72,400. 


Local cooperation: Contribute in cash a 
contribution presently estimated at $72,400; 
and furnish without cost to the United 
States all lands, easements, rights-of-way, 
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and spoil-disposal areas necessary for con- 
struction and subsequent maintenance, when 
and as required; hold and save the United 
States free from damages, including dam- 
ages to oysterbeds, due to construction and 
maintenance of the project; provide and 
maintain an adequate landing and parking 
area adjacent to the public wharf and a 
public-access road thence to State Route 
No. 706: And provided further, That the 
authorization shall expire 5 years from the 
date on which local interests are notified in 
writing by the Corps of Engineers of the 
requirements of local cooperation unless 
local interests within the prescribed 5-year 
period furnish assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Army that the required local 
cooperation will be forthcoming. 


Pfoject economics 


Annual charges 5 820, 610 
Annual benefits ----- $25,910 
Benefit-cost ratio——- 1. 26 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report to 
the Congress; however, the Bureau of the 
Budget recommends against authorization of 
the project at this time. 

The Bureau notes that the director of the 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment of the State of Virginia states that it 
is doubtful that local interests will be able 
to contribute in cash 21.2 percent of the 
initial cost of the work. It states that it 
would appear that harbors of adequate 
depth are available 5 miles upstream at Coan 
River and 9 miles downstream at Little 
Wicomico River. The Bureau of the Budget 
considers that because of the proximity of 
adequate existing harbors, no urgency exists 
for the authorization of the recommended 
improvement of Hull Creek without the 
customary assurances from local interests 
that they are willing and able to meet the 
necessary requirements of local cooperation. 


HUMBOLDT BAY (BUHNE POINT), CALIF., BEACH 
EROSION CONTROL 


(H. Doc. No. 282, 85th Cong.) 


Location: Humboldt Bay is located on the 
coast of California about 225 nautical miles 
north of San Francisco. 

Report authorized by: Section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930. 

Existing project: There is no existing 
beach-erosion project. 

Plan of improvement: Provides for Federal 
participation by the contribution of Federal 
funds in amount of 21 percent of the first 
costs of protecting the shore of Buhne Spit, 
Calif., by construction of a seawall about 800 
feet long and one groin about 790 feet long. 


Estimated cost 


8 A nahi rine TEA $38, 200 
Non- Federal „b“ ---- 143, 800 
rc v 182, 000 


Local cooperation: Local interests must 
obtain approval by the Chief of Engineers of 
detailed plans and specifications, including 
arrangements for prosecution of the work, 
provide at their.own expense all necessary 
lands, easements, and rights-of-w.y; and 
furnish assurances satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Army that they will maintain 
the protective measures during their eco- 
nomic life, as may be required to serve their 
intended purpose. 

Project economics 


Annual charges R $9, 140 
Annual benefits 
Benefit-cost ratio——— 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report. 
INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, JACKSONVILLE TO 

MIAMI, FLA. 
(H. Doc. No. 222, 85th Cong.) 


Location: The Intracoastal Waterway, 
Jacksonville to Miami, generally traverses 
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lagoons along the east coast of Florida. It 
is an important tributary of the Intracoastal 
Waterway system which reaches northward 
to Trenton, N. J., New York City, and Boston, 
Report authorized by: River and Harbor 
Act approved March 2, 1945. 

Existing project: Provides for a channel 12 
feet deep and 125 feet wide with side chan- 
nels and basins at Jacksonville Beach and 
Sebastian, and a turning basin adjacent to 
the waterway at Vero Beach. The project 
is 370 miles long, including 21 miles in St, 
Johns River, 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for modification of the existing project 
for the Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville 
to Miami, Pla., to provide for maintenance of 
the entrance channel to Daytona Beach 
yacht basin to a depth of 8 feet, a width of 
80 feet, and a length of 1,800 feet. 

Estimated cost: Maintenance only. 

Local cooperation: Local interests must 
agree to: (a) Furnish without cost to the 
United States all lands, easements, rights- 
of-way, and suitable spoil-disposal areas for 
the maintenance, when and as required; (b) 
hold and save the United States free from 
damages due to maintenance of the chan- 
nel; (c) maintain and operate the basin 
other than the entrance channel; and (d) 
provide a suitable public landing with sup- 
ply facilities, open to all on equal terms. 


Project economics 


Annual charges ---- $590. 00 
Annual benefits... ===- $3, 820. 00 
Benefit-cost ratio.........-...-... 6. 47 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report to 
Congress. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT ST. PAUL AND SOUTH ST. 
PAUL, MINN. (INTERIM REPORT) 
(H. Doc. No. 223, 85th Cong.) 

Location: The Mississippi River Basin 
above St. Paul contains about 36,800 square 
miles, most of which are in central and 
southern Minnesota. The area under con- 
sideration extends along the Mississippi 
River between miles 843 and 832 above the 
mouth of the Ohio River. 

Report authorized by: Resolutions of the 
Committee on Flood Control, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted September 18, 1944. 

Existing project: There are no Federal 
flood-control improvements in the reach of 
the river under consideration, 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for local protection works on the right 
bank of the Mississippi River at St. Paul and 
South St. Paul, Minn., by constructing about 
10,000 feet of earth levee and 2,850 feet of 
concrete floodwall between river miles 840.2 
and 838.3 at St. Paul and raising, strength- 
ening, and extending the existing levee at 
South St. Paul by constructing about 9,360 
feet of levee enlargement and extension and 
3,670 feet of concrete floodwall between river 
miles 834.5 and 832.6, together with the nec- 
essary closure structures, interlor drainage 
facilities, pumping stations, and appurte- 
nant works at both localities. 


Estimated cost 


St, Paul South 
St. Paul 
Federal. $3, 137, 800 | $2, 567, 700 
Non- Federal 641, 700 124, 500 


3,779, 500 | 2, 691, 500 


Tol 


Local cooperation: Local interests must 
give assurances that they will: (a) Pro- 
vide without cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, and rights-of-way nec- 
essary for construction of the improvements; 
(b) hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction works; 
(c) maintain and operate all the works after 
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completion in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army; (d) 
make at their own expense all necessary 
changes to utilities and highway bridges in- 
cluding approaches; and (e) furnish in cash 
or equivalent construction work a contribu- 
tion equal to 14.3 percent of the gross Fed- 
eral first cost of the improvements at St. 
Paul and 1.89 percent of that at South St. 
Paul, such contributions being presently 
estimated at $525,200 and $49,500, respec- 
tively, and provided further that improve- 
ment at either locality may be undertaken 
independently of the other whenever funds 
for that purpose are available and the pre- 
scribed local cooperation has been provided. 


Project economics 
—— — j—-46ñͤ — — — —— —ę„ — 


St. Paul] South 
St. Paul 


-| $146, 540 
$162, 190 
1.11 


$107, 000 
$124, 700 
1.1 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report to 
the Congress. 

NARRAGANSETT BAY, R, I. AND MASS. 
REPORT) 

(H. Doc. No. 230, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Location: The Narragansett Bay area in- 
cludes about one-half of the total area of 
Rhode Island, extending northerly past 
Providence, the State Capital, about three- 
fourths of the length of the State. 

Report authorized by: Public Law 71, 84th 
Congress, approved June 15, 1955. 

Existing project: There are no existing or 
authorized hurricane-tide projects. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for alleviation of storm-tide damage 
and loss of life in the Providence area of 
Narragansett Bay, R. I. and Mass., by con- 
struction of a barrier about 1,100 feet long 
across the Providence River at Fox Point 
to a grade of about 22.5 feet above mean 
sea level with accessory pump, sluices, cool- 
ing-water inlet facilities, and seawalls at 
each end with stop-log structures. 

Estimated cost 


Federal ......----.------------- $16, 180, 000 
320, 000 


(INTERIM 


16, 500, 000 


Local cooperation: Local interests must 
give assurances that they will: (a) furnish 
without cost to the United States all lands, 
easements, and rights-of-way; (b) accom- 
plish without cost to the United States all 
relocations of buildings, utilities, sewers, 
roads, and related facilities made necessary 
by the work; (c) hold and save the United 
States free from damages due to the con- 
struction works; and (d) maintain and op- 
erate the improvements after completion in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army. 


Project economics 


$732, 000 
--- $1, 733, 000 
2.37 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
The Bureau advises that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of the report to Con- 
gress; however, it recommends that the proj- 
ect not be authorized until there has been 
an opportunity to review further the impli- 
cations of the new Federal program of hurri- 
cane flood protection proposed by the Chief 
of Engineers. They also state that, in view 
of the predominantly local character of the 
anticipated benefits, it is considered espe- 
cially important that further study be given 
to the degree of non-Federal participation in 
the cost of such projects. 
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NEW BEDFORD, FAIRHAVEN, AND ACUSHNET, 
MASS. 
(S. Doc, No. 59, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Location: The city of New Bedford and the 
town of Fairhaven, Mass., are located in 
Bristol County, about 50 miles south of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and about 30 miles southeast of 
Providence, R. I. The town of Acushnet ad- 
joins Fairhaven on the north. 

Report authorized by: Public Law 71, 84th 
Congress, Ist session, approved June 15, 1955, 
and a resolution of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, adopted November 9, 1954. 

Existing project: There is no existing hur- 
ricane protection project. 

Plan of improvement: Provides for con- 
struction of an earthfill dike, about 4,430 
feet long, across New Bedford and Fairhaven 
Harbor at Palmer Island with a connecting 
dike and seawall at the west end about 4,200 
feet long; a dike and seawalls at the head 
of Clark Cove about 5,920 feet long; a dike 
in southeast Fairhaven about 3,620 feet long; 
and other appurtenant works. 


Estimated cost 


Nee,, w 815, 490, 000 
Non-Federal 11, 710, 000 
—— Se aaa Ee 17, 200, 000 


1 Includes a cash contribution of $1,560,000. 


Local cooperation: Provide lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; hold and save the 
United States free of damages; accomplish 
relocations; maintain and operate the proj- 
ect with the exception of the main harbor 
barrier; and contribute in cash 9.1 percent 
of the construction cost, presently estima 
at $1,560,000, in lieu of annual maintenance 
and operation of the main harbor barrier, 


Project economics 


Annual charges. 
Annual benefits 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
The Bureau advises that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of the report to Con- 
gress; however, it recommends that the 
project not be authorized until there has 
been an opportunity to review further the 
implications of the new Federal program of 
hurricane flood protection proposed by the 
Chief of Engineers. They also state that, in 
view of the predominantly local character 
of the anticipated benefits, it is considered 
especially important that further study be 
given to the degree of non-Federal partici- 
pation in the cost of such projects, 


PALM BEACH COUNTY FROM LAKE WORTH INLET 
TO SOUTH LAKE WORTH INLET, FLA, 


(H. Doc. No. 342, 85th Cong.) 


Location: The area comprises the shore of 
Palm Beach Island on the east coast of Flor- 
ida between Lake Worth Inlet and South 
Lake Worth Inlet including the towns of 
Palm Beach, Lake Worth, Lantana, and 
Manalapan. 

Report authorized by: Section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
as amended. : 

Existing project: The Federal project 
adopted May 17, 1950, authorized Federal 
participation, subject to certain conditions, 
in the improvement of the shore at Palm 
Beach by placing 1 million cubic yards of 
material in 5 stockpiles, Federal partici- 
pation is one-third of the cost chargeable to 
the publicly owned frontage. 

Plan of recommended improvement: The 
plan provides for modification of the exist- 
ing project by restoration of a protective 
beach from Lake Worth Inlet to South Lake 
Worth Inlet 10 feet in height and varying in 
width from 100 to 150 feet, construction and 
operation of a sand transfer plant at Lake 
Worth Inlet, and additional periodic nour- 
ishment. 


April 1 


Estimated cost 


Federal Non- Total 
Federal 
Beach fill drainage 
Work 225-5 See $123, 300 | $2, 499, 700 623, 000 
Sand transfer plant 909, 200 414, 800 514, 000 
Net 222, 500 | 2, 914, 600 | 3, 137,000 


Local cooperation: Local authorities will 
obtain approval of the Chief of Engineers of 
detailed plans except for the sand transfer 
plant now under contract; modify the dis- 
charge line; provide lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way; maintain the protective 
measures; provide periodic nourishment; op- 
erate the sand transfer plant; control water 
pollution; and maintain continued public 
ownership of the shores. 


Project economics 


Annual charges — $301, 060 
Annual benefits - $632, 500 
Benefit-cost ratio......-------..- — 2.1 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report to 
the Congress. 


PORT ARANSAS-CORPUS CHRISTI WATERWAY, TEX. 
(H. Doc. No. 361, 85th Cong.) 


Location: The Port Aransas-Corpus Christi 
Waterway, which provides deepwater chan- 
nels to the ports of Harbor Island, Ingleside, 
La Quinta, and Corpus Christi, is located 
about 180 miles southwest of Galveston and 
132 miles north of the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, 

Report authorized by: Resolutions of the 
Committee on Public Works of the House 
of Representatives adopted September 27, 
1951 and June 27, 1956. 

Existing project: The authorized Federal 
project consists of a jettied entrance channel 
having a depth of 38 feet and width of 700 
feet decreasing to 36 feet and 600 feet wide; 
a channel 36 feet deep and 400 feet wide 
across Turtle Cove and Corpus Christi Bay 
to a turning basin at Corpus Christi, thence 
200 feet wide to Tule Lake and another turn- 
ing basin. Other channels extend to turn- 
ing basins at La Quinta, Port Aransas, and 
Harbor Island. < 

Plan of recommended improvement: The 
proposed plan consists of deepening the 
outer bar channel to 42 feet, thence decreas- 
ing to 40 feet in the jetty channel and 
across Corpus Christi Bay to the Corpus 
Christi turning basin, thence to the Tule Lake 
Basin; deepen the chemical turning basin, 
dredged by local interests, to 40 feet; the 
Industrial Canal to be widened to 400 feet; 
construct the Viola Channel, 40 feet deep 
and 200 feet wide, 2.2 miles long from the 
Tule Lake turning basin to a basin of the 
same depth 700 to 900 feet wide and 1,000 
feet long; the Jewel Fulton Canal to be 
enlarged to a depth of 12 feet, width of 100 
feet, and 4,800 feet long to a turning basin. 
It is further recommended that the modifi- 
cation be authorized with the provision that 
local interests have the privilege of select- 
ing the Clara Driscoll Channel in lieu of the 
Viola Channel at the time of construction 
at no additional cost to the United States. 


Estimated cost 


Federal 86, 272, 000 
Non- Federal 1. 806, 600 
Total 3,07 800 


Includes $1,372,000 cash contribution. 


Local cooperation: Local interests agree to 
(a) contribute in cash 60 percent of the 
total cost of dredging and levee construction 
of the Viola Channel and turning basin, 
and such payments totaling an estimated 
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$1,372,000, may be paid either in lump sum 
prior to construction or in installments in 
accordance with construction schedules as 
required by the Chief of Engineers with final 
allocation of cost after actual costs have been 
determined; (b) furnish all lands, easements, 
rights-of-way, and spoil-disposal areas for 
construction and subsequent maintenance; 
(c) bear the cost of altering all utilities; 
and (d) hold and save the United States 
free from damages. 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report to 
Congress. 

PORT EVERGLADES HARBOR, FLA. 
(H. Doc. No. 346, 85th Cong.) 

Location: Port Everglades is on the lower 
east coast of Florida about 23 miles north 
of Miami. 

Report authorized by: Senate Public 
Works Committee resolution adopted Febru- 
ary 26, 1954, and House Public Works Com- 
mittee resolution adopted July 29, 1954. 

Existing project: Provides for entrance 
channel 7,300 feet long and 500 feet wide 
at seaward end, converging to 400 feet at 
jetty entrance, thence converging to 300 feet 
at a point 1,000 feet within the jetty en- 
trance, and thence 300 feet wide to the 
flaring at the inner end, and a turning basin 
extending 1,200 feet east and west, and 2,250 
feet north and south over most of its length, 
all to a depth of 35 feet; maintenance of 
two converging rubblestone jetties and two 
parallel steel pile bulkheads at the land 
points. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Mod- 
ification of the existing project to provide 
for an entrance channel 40 feet deep and 
500 feet wide from deep water to station 
41+00 converging to 300 feet at station 
51-+-00, thence 37 feet deep and 300 feet wide, 
all on an alinement 15 feet northward from 
its present position, to an irregularly flared 
entrance, at station 74 50, and turning basin 
2,450 feet along the westerly side and 800 
feet along the north side «nd 1,200 feet 
along the south side with an extension to 
the southward having a length of 500 feet 
and a width varying from 400 to 200 feet, 
ali to a depth of 37 feet; with one extension 
of the turning basin 1,200 feet to the north 
tapering from 800 to 500 feet, and another 
1,200 feet to the south with an east-west 
length of 1,100 feet, both to depths of 31 
feet. 

Estimated cost (February 1957) 


Federal. 1 $6, 683, 000 
Non-Federal 492, 000 
— a ge a BAS - 7, 175, 000 


1 Exclusive of $9,000 for navigation aids. 


Local cooperation: Furnish lands, ease- 
ments and rights-of-way including a valid 
easement for parcel B required under the 
existing project; hold and save; provide and 
maintain adequate public terminal and 
transfer facilities open to all on equal terms; 
provide adequate dikes around spoil-disposal 
areas; promptly dredge required slips and 
berthing strips and maintain their depth; 
contribute in cash 6.4 percent of cost of con- 
struction, an amount estimated at $457,000. 


Project economics 


Annual charges $274, 800 
Annual benefits—navigation and 

land enhancement . $602, 200 
Benefit-cost ratio-— — 2. 19 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
Construction should be scheduled to defer 
initiation of work on south turning basin 
until after north turning basin is completed; 
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no objection to submission of report to Con- 
gress. 
SANTA CRUZ HARBOR, SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 
(H. Doc. No. 357, 85th Cong.) 

Location: Santa Cruz Harbor is on the 
north end of Monterey Bay 65 miles south 
of the entrance to San Francisco Bay. 

Report authorized by: River and Harbor 
Act of July 24, 1946. 

Existing project: There is no existing 
Corps of Engineers project at Santa Cruz 
Harbor. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Small- 
boat harbor with an entrance channel 20 
feet deep and 100 feet wide, protected 
by parallel jetties, a sand bypassing plant 
when and if needed, an inner channel vary- 
ing from 15 feet to 10 feet in depth and 
from 100 feet to 150 feet in width, and a 
turning basin 10 feet by 250 feet by 300 feet 
in Woods Lagoon between Monterey Bay and 
the Southern Pacific railway bridge to pro- 
vide berthing space for 260 recreational craft 
and mooring space in the turning basin for 
the fishing fleet. 


Estimated cost 


2, 576, 000 


Local cooperation: Prior to construction 
local interests are required to agree to: (a) 
contribute in cash 35.1 percent of the first 
cost of jetties, channels, and the turning 
basin, a contribution presently estimated 
at $740,000; (b) contribute in cash 35.1 
percent of the first cost of the sand bypass- 
ing plant, when and if required, a contribu- 
tion presently estimated at $118,000; (c) 
provide without cost to the United States 
all necessary lands, easements, rights-of- 
way, suitable spoil-disposal areas, and a 
source of royalty-free jetty stone; (d) hold 
and save the United States free from dam- 
ages; (e) acquire and hold lands for con- 
struction of the turning basin and public 
utilization thereof; (f) provide without cost 
to the United States bulkheads, levees, 
revetments, relocations, all dredging in the 
berthing areas, and a public landing open 
to all on equal terms; (g) provide suitable 
marine-repair facilities; (h) operate and 
maintain sand bypassing plant and main- 
tain project, except for jetties, with reim- 
bursement from the United States for actual 
cost of operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment of bypassing plant up to $35,000 an- 
nually: Provided, That, until sand bypassing 
plant is needed, Federal Government to 
maintain entrance channel, main interior 
channel, and turning basin in addition to 
jetties. 

Project economics 


Annual charges 
Annual benefits - — $254, 540 
Benefit- cost ratio 1.64 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
Not yet received. 


SAN DIEGUITO RIVER, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 
CALIF. 
(H. Doc. No. 288, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Location: San Dieguito River drains 347 
square miles in San Diego County, Calif., and 
empties into the Facific Ocean near Del Mar, 
about 95 miles southeast of Los Angeles. 

Report authorized by: Flood Control Act 
approved August 18, 1941. 

Existing project: There are no Federal im- 
provements for flood control in the basin. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Par- 
ticipation by the United States in the cost 
of a multiple-purpose dam to be constructed 
by local interests at the Hodges site, mile 13 
on San Dieguito River, Calif. The res- 
ervoir would have a storage capacity of 
375,000 acre-feet, of which 85,000 acre-feet 
would be reserved for flood control. 


— $155, 000 
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Estimated cost 


$1, 961, 000 
---- 18,339, 000 


Local cooperation: Federal participation 
is subject to the conditions that: (1) local 
interests finance, construct, operate, and 
maintain the project, and furnish assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Army that they will (a) operate the proj- 
ect for flood control in accordance with 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army, (b) hold and save 
the United States free from damages, and 
(c) prescribe and enforce regulations de- 

ed to prevent encroachment on the 
channel and enforce regulations designed to 
prevent encroachment on the channel be- 
tween the dam and ocean. 


Project economics 
Annual charges 


Annual benefits 
Benefit-cost ratio 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report, 


SUN RIVER AT GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
(H. Doc. No, 343, 85th Cong.) 


Location: Sun River drains 2,300 square 
miles on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains in west-central Montana and 
joins the Missouri River at Great Falls. 

Report authorized by: Resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted July 15, 1947. 

Existing project: There are no Federal im- 
provements for flood control. 

Plan of recommended improvements: 
Provides for improvement of Sun River, 
Mont., for local flood protection at Great 
Falls, by means of levees about 8 miles long, 
interception ditches about 3.75 miles long, 


channel rectification, and appurtenant 
works, 

Estimated cost 
ä $1, 405, 000 
Non- Federal. 715, 000 

Total === 2,120,000 


Local cooperation: Provide without cost 
to the United States all lands, easements, 
and rights-of-way; hold and save the United 
States free from damages; perform without 
cost to the United States, all necessary re- 
moval or alteration of existing buildings 
and other improvements and all necessary 
alterations to bridges and approaches (ex- 
cept railroad), roads, streets, sewers, and 
other utilities; zone the unleveed portion of 
the flood channel through the damage area; 
maintain and operate; and contribute in 
cash 2.16 percent of the actual construction 
cost of all items of work to be provided by 
the United States, a contribution ‘currently 
estimated at $31,000. 


Project economics 


Annual charges $77, 600 
Annual benefits $119, 800 
Benefit-cost ratio—— < 1, 54 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report to 
Congress. 

TEXAS CITY, TEX. 
(H. Doc. No. 347, 85th Cong.) 

Location: Texas City is located on the 
southwest shore of Galveston Bay about 9 
miles northwest of Galveston, Tex. 

Report authorized by: Flood Control Act 
approved June 30, 1948. 

Existing project: There is no Federal proj- 
ect for flood control in the area. 

Plan of recommended improvement: En- 
largement of the existing flood wall to 16 
feet on the bay side of Texas City and con- 
struction of new wall from existing seawall 
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to and through Monsanto Chemical Co, area. 
Construction of a new levee to 18-foot ele- 
vation along the east, south, and west side 
of the industrial area to high ground in Le 
Marque. Construction of a levee to 18-foot 
elevation northward from the existing levee 
along the shore of Galveston Bay, Dickinson 
Bay and Bayou to the Galveston County Wa- 
ter Co. reservoir. Also construction of a 
navigation opening at Moses Lake, necessary 
stoplog opening for railroads and highways, 
two pumping plants for interior drainage and 
other required drain structures. 


Estimated cost 
77... NS $6, 166, 000 
Non-Federalu.........-.......-. 2, 123, 000 

—— 8, 289, 000 


Local cooperation: Local interests furnish 
assurances that they will: (a) provide with- 
out cost to the United States all lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; (b) hold and save 
the United States free from damages; (c) 
make all changes, alterations to, or reloca- 
tions of any buildings and utilities made 
necessary by the work; (d) maintain and 
operate the works after completion; (e) con- 
tribute in cash, or items of work of equal 
value acceptable to the Chief of Engineers, 
a total sum equal of 16 percent of the con- 
struction cost, presently estimated at $1,- 
153,000. 

Project economics 


Annual charges $334, 000 
Annual benefits $1, 453, 000 
Benefit-cost ratio— 4.4 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report; 
however, Bureau of the Budget. recommends 
the project not be authorized until there has 
been an opportunity to review further the 
implications of the new program of hurri- 
cane flood protection proposed by the Chief 
of Engineers. In view of the predominantly 
local character of the benefits anticipated 
from these projects, it is considered espe- 
cially important that further study be given 
to the degree of non-Federal participation in 
the cost of such projects. 

VERMILION HARBOR, OHIO 
(H. Doc, No. 231, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Location: Vermilion Harbor, at the mouth 
of Vermilion River, is on the south shore 
of Lake Erie, about 30 miles west of Cleve- 
land. 

Report authorized by: River and Harbor 
Act approved March 2, 1945. 

Existing project: Provides for two parallel 
piers, 125 feet apart, with an aggregate 
length of 2,200 feet extending from the 
shore at the mouth of the river to a natural 
depth of 10 feet in the lake, and a channel 
100 feet wide and 12 feet deep between the 
piers and beyond to deep water in the lake. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Modi- 
fication of the existing project to provide for 
a new entrance, 150 feet wide about 500 feet 
lakeward of the outer end of the east pier, 
formed by two overlapped arrowhead break- 
Waters, 1 about 725 feet and the other 
about 225 feet long; and extension of the 
channel for a width varying from 100 feet 
to 80 feet at a depth of 8 feet below low- 
water datum in the river upstream of the 
existing project to the Liberty Street Bridge. 


Estimated cost 


OO —— re a es $474, 000 
Non-Federal ....-.........-.-.... 365, 300 


839, 300 
1 Cash contribution, $343,000. 


Local cooperation: Local interests are re- 
quired to (a) furnish without cost to the 
United States all necessary lands, easements, 
rights-of-way, and spoil-disposal areas for 
the construction and maintenance of the 
project, when and as required; (b) hold and 
save the United States free from damages 
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due to the construction and maintenance of 
the project; (c) provide and maintain nec- 
essary mooring facilities for transient craft, 
include a public landing, open to all on 
equal terms; (d) establish a competent and 
properly constituted public body empowered 
to regulate the use of the harbor facilities 
with the understanding that the facilities 
shall be open to all on equal terms; (e) 
make necessary alterations to utilities in- 
cluding the submarine cable crossing; and 
(f) contribute in cash 42 percent of the 
initia! cost of constructing the breakwaters 
and channel, a contribution presently esti- 
mated at $343,000. 


Project economics 


Annual charges $34, 760 
Annual benefits --- $107, 700 
Benefit-cost ratio——— 3.1 


Comments of the Bureau of the Budget: 
No objection to submission of the report to 
Congress. 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, we think we have this bill in good 
shape. The committee and the House 
acted very carefully and thoroughly on 
the advice of the engineers. The bill 
was thoroughly debated on the floor of 
the House. All of the conferees signed 
the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not have any re- 
quests for time on this side. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask one of the members of 
the conference committee this question. 
I note that the conference committee 
inserted language in subsection (d) of 
205 which states that the storage au- 
thorized for municipal and industrial 
water and for increasing low flows shall 
not be operated in such manner as to 
adversely affect the lawful uses of the 
water. I am pleased to see that lan- 
guage included and I interpret this lan- 
guage as protecting all uses of water 
for which rights have been initiated or 
perfected under the laws of the several 
States. I would like to ask some mem- 
ber of the conference committee if my 
interpretation of this language is correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. It is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, first 
may I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks and include cer- 
tain graphs relative to this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
conferees made quite a concession rela- 
tive to this rivers and harbors omnibus 
bill. Your House conferees signed the 
report because we felt it our duty to fol- 
low the will of the House and the will of 
the House was favorable to the bill. The 
Member from Ohio is not any more in 
favor of this bill now than he was when 
it passed here some days ago because, in 
reality, there have been some projects 
added to the bill that come under the 
same category of not having the en- 
dorsement and recommendation of the 
Army Engineers, the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Bureau of the Budget. I 
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will insert in the Recorp at this point 
matter setting forth the projects that 
have not had such endorsement, 

S. 497, as passed by the House, con- 
tained $303,395,500 in projects to which 
the minority objected on the basis of ad- 
verse recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Army, the Chief of Engineers, 
or the Bureau of the Budget. 

S. 497, as agreed to in conference, 
contained a total of $349,908,300 in proj- 
ects to which there was objection by the 
Secretary of the Army, Chief of Engi- 
neers, or the Bureau of the Budget, or 
for which reports were lacking. The 


list of projects follows: 
Estimated project 
Project: cost 
Title I, rivers and harbors: 
LaQuinta Channel, Tex $954, 000 
Hull Creek, va 269, 800 
Mississippi River at Alton, 

III., small boat harbor 101, 000 
Port Washington Harbor, 

( Seatac come 2. 932, 000 
Irondequoit Bay, N. Y_-... 1, 938, 000 
Water-hyacinth control (5- 

year program) 5, 062, 500 
Port Austin, Mich 164, 000 

Title II, flood control: 
New Bedford, Fairhaven, and 

Acushnet, Mass 115, 490, 000 
Narragansett Bay area, 

Rhode Island and Massa- 

chusetts 1... -52.---..<- 16, 180, 000 
Mohawk River at Rome, 

CTT 240, 000 
Hendry County, Fla 3, 172, 000 
Tombigbee River Basin, Ala. 

SG 19, 711, 000 
White River backwater, 

Arkansas 2, 380, 000 
Bouef, Tensas, and Bayou, 

Macon, Ark 1, 212, 000 
Greenville Harbor, Miss. 2, 530, 000 
Navarro Mills Reservoir, 

FC ( 856, 000 
Red-Ouachita River Basin, 

Ark. and Okla., Milwood 

and alternatives 109, 480, 000 
Galveston Bay, Texas City, 

WW ee ponecke nde 6, 166, 000 
White River Basin, Gilbert 

and Lone Rock Reser- 

volrs, Ark. 57, 000, 000 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, 

. T 2, 066, 000 
Rio Grande at Socorro, 

NU AAT 3, 152, 000 
Saylorville Reservoir, Iowa. 44, 500, 000 
Kaskaskia River, III 23, 000, 000 
St. Joseph's Indian School, 

South Dakota 42, 000 
Fort Pierre, S. Dak., sewers. 120, 000 
Fort Pierre, S. Dak., water 25, 000 
Pierre, S. Dak., sewer facill- 

7 210, 000 
Chamberlain, S. Dak., water_ 5, 000 
Eagle Butte School, South 

e ee 10, 000 
Saline River and tributaries, 

Unis... . ee 5, 970, 000 
Middle Gila River Basin, 

— ee See 1, 570, 000 


Buchanan Reservoir, Calif. 10, 900, 000 
Hidden Reservoir, Calif..... 12,500, 000 


Grand total 349, 908, 300 


1 Hurricane damages. 

8. 497 as reported fails to make provision 
for cost of modifications of Corps of Engi- 
neers report estimated by the Corps of Engi- 
neers at $56,245,000. 

S. 497 as reported provides for authoriza- 
tion of additional features in White River 
Basin costing $57,000,000 which is the 
amount added to the basin authorization. 

+ Amount represents elimination of l cal 
contribution for land enhancement, 
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At the same time, nearly $12 billion 
would be required to complete projects 
already authorized by Congress to be 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 
If deferred and inactive, projects would 
still require more than $9 billion to com- 
plete. 

New projects which would be author- 
ized by S. 497 would require an extended 
period of time, after appropriations, to 
reach the construction stage and would 
have little or no immediate or current 
effect on employment. 

S. 497, as agreed to in conference, car- 
ries an amendment to Public Law No. 
476, 83d Congress—Markham Ferry proj- 
ect in Oklahoma—to which the Depart- 
ment of Justice is very much opposed, 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER], 
a member of the committee, spoke in 
opposition to this amendment when S. 
497 was under consideration in the House 
on March 11, 1958, and his remarks ap- 
peared on page 3990 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date. 

On August 10, 1956, the President ve- 
toed H. R. 12080, a similar omnibus bill 
which contained many of the projects 
included in S. 497 as agreed to in con- 
ference. In his message the President 
pointed out that a large number of proj- 
ects had not been reviewed in accord- 
ance with the orderly procedures set 
forth in the applicable laws and that 
therefore, it was not possible for him to 
determine whether their authorization 
would be in the public interest. In his 
statement the President further said: 

Existing law requires that before a report 
of the Chief of Engineers recommending au- 
thorization of a project is submitted to the 
Congress the affected States be afforded an 
opportunity to comment on the proposal, In 
addition, procedures for review consistent 
with other statutory requirements have been 
established under Executive Order 9384. 
These procedures provide for review of proj- 
ect reports within the executive branch be- 
fore they are submitted to the Congress. 
For 32 of the projects which the bill would 
authorize, involving financial commitments 
of over $530 million, all of these require- 
ments have not been met. Without such 
review the Congress must necessarily have 
acted on the basis of incomplete informa- 
tion. Some of these projects have not even 
been studied and reported on by the Chief 
of Engineers, and in a few cases field studies 
have not yet been completed. 

Section 202 of the River and Harbor and 
Flood Control Act of 1954 declares it to be 
the policy of Congress that: 

“No project or any modification not au- 
thorized, of a project for flood control or 
rivers and harbors, shall be authorized by 
the Congress unless a report for such project 
or modification has been previously submit- 
ted by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, in conformity with existing law.” 

I regard this as being a wise policy, and 
I believe that it is very unfortunate that 
this traditional statement was not followed 
in H. R. 12080. 

In various messages to the Congress, I have 
clearly stated my view that our vital water 
resources can best be conserved and utilized 
in the public interest if the Federal Govern- 
ment cooperates with State and local gov- 
ernments and with private interests in the 
development of those resources, and does 
not undertake such development as though 
it were a matter of exclusive Federal interest. 
In order to carry out such a policy, properly 
and effectively, it is necessary that the views 
of affected States be given adequate con- 
sideration in formulating proposals for 
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water resources projects. This has not been 
accomplished for a number of projects in- 
cluded in this bill. 

In addition, other projects in this bill 
would be authorized on a basis which would 
result in a lesser degree of local participation 
than was agreed to by the local interests and 
recommended by the executive branch. I 
believe that authorization of water resources 
projects on such terms would represent a 
serious backward step in the desirable de- 
velopment of the Nation’s water resources, 
and would result in the loss of the best test 
yet devised for insuring that a project is 
sound—the willingness of local people to in- 
vest their own money in a joint enterprise 
with the Federal Government. 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield such time as 
he may require to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ScHerer], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill should be rejected by the 
House, if for no other reason than it 
contains the so-called Edmondson 
amendment. This provision alone would 
warrant the President in vetoing this 
legislation. 

This amendment does not apply to any 
project in this bill. It is a rider which 
amends an act of Congress, passed in 
1954, providing for a contribution by the 
United States of $644 million for the 
construction of the Markland Ferry Dam 
in Oklahoma by the Grand River Dam 
Authority. This 1954 act also contains 
a complete waiver of claims by the Okla- 
homa Grand River Dam Authority 
against the United States. 

At the outset, let me again call to the 
attention of this House the fact that this 
amendment was offered in committee 
after the hearings were closed. Al- 
though it is a complicated matter, no 
evidence was offered concerning its vari- 
ous ramifications. The Department of 
Justice and Army Engineers, who vigor- 
ously opposed this amendment, were not 
given an opportunity to be heard. The 
Department of Justice, because it affects 
a $10 million lawsuit currently pending, 
objected strenuously to its passage and 
properly so. 

A letter addressed to the chairman of 
the Public Works Committee from the 
Attorney General, setting forth his ob- 
jections, has been previously placed in 
the Recorp by me. 

In order to clearly understand what is 
involved, it is necessary that I go back a 
few years. Originally the United States 
planned the building of the Pensacola, 
Fort Gibson, and Markland Ferry Dams 
on the Grand River in Oklahoma. Sub- 
sequently, the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority of the State of Oklahoma, 
largely with Federal money from the 
Works Progress Administration, built 
the Pensacola Dam and Reservoir. 
Later the United States constructed the 
Fort Gibson Dam and Reservoir which 
lies below the Pensacola Dam on the 
Grand River. 

In the early 1950’s the Grand River 
Dam Authority asserted a claim against 
the United States alleging the diversion 
and improper use of the waters of the 
Grand River. Subsequent to the asser- 
tion of this claim in 1954, the United 
States abandoned its plans to construct 
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Markland Ferry Dam, the site of which 

lies between the two-other dams, and 

agreed to contribute $644 million to the 

Grand River Dam Authority toward the 

cag of the Markland Ferry 
am. 

The 1954 act, which is amended in 
this legislation, also provided for a com- 
plete waiver of claims by the Grand 
River Dam Authority against the United 
States. It is admitted that the waiver 
is broader and more complete than the 
usual waivers contained in legislation 
involving similar matters. However, it 
is obvious that this complete waiver of 
claims was inserted in the 1954 act in 
order to relieve the United States on the 
payment of the $642 million from the 
claim that was being asserted by the 
Grand River Dam Authority for the 
alleged diversion of waters by the fed- 
erally owned and operated Fort Gibson 
Dam further downstream. 

It must be kept in mind that these 
3 dams are, in effect, 1 project and have 
problems which are interrelated as can 
be seen from what I have already said. 
Subsequent to the passage of the 1954 
act, the Grand River Dam Authority filed 
suit on its previously asserted claim 
against the United States for $10 million. 
This litigation is presently pending in 
the courts. 

The Department of Justice has set up 
as a defense the waiver contained in the 
1954 act. The purpose of the Edmond- 
son amendment is to change the terms of 
that waiver in order that the Grand 
River Dam Authority can continue the 
prosecution of this $10 million lawsuit 
against the United States. 

It is inconceivable that this Congress 
should give its approval by affirmative 
legislation to this highly improper pro- 
cedure, which can now conceivably result 
in a loss of $10 million to the United 
States and which it is not now obligated 
legally to pay. It was because of this 
claim that the Congress had inserted in 
the 1954 act, with the consent of the 
sponsors of the bill, the complete waiver 
of claims against the United States by 
the Grand River Dam Authority. 

Furthermore, we here in Congress have 
been complaining bitterly about the 
courts arrogating unto themselves the 
functions of the legislative branch and 
improperly interfering with investigating 
committees. By the adoption of the 
Edmondson amendment we are not only 
interfering in current litigation before 
the courts and by our action helping to 
decide this case, but we certainly are not 
playing fair with the executive branch 
nor the people of the United States. As 
I have said, for this reason alone, and 
there are many others, this conference 
report should be rejected. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I have the same objections 
now to some of the projects in this bill 
as I had at the time it was under con- 
sideration. 

When this bill was before the House 
I sought to eliminate 18 of the about 150 
projects in the bill. I offered amend- 
ments to do that. My amendments 
were defeated. 


; 
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I sincerely felt then and do now that 
the inclusion of these 18 questionable 
projects to which I objected in this bill 
might result in a veto. With these 18 
in the bill I feared the President might 
veto it as he did last year’s rivers and 
harbors flood control bill. I felt that 
with the 18 projects removed from the 
bill, as I sought to remove them by 
amendments, that he would sign the bill. 

My opposition to these 18 questionable 
projects was inspired solely by my desire 
to see a bill passed that would be signed, 
not vetoed. 

Whether my fears that the President 
might veto the bill with these 18 ob- 
jectionable projects in it were justified, 
time will tell. 

The 18 controversial projects I op- 
posed when the bill was debated in the 
House involved a total cost of $303 
million. 


The Senate added other projects 
which also are controversial and which 
may provide added reason for a veto. 

I signed the conference report, al- 
though I still object to 18 of the about 
150 projects in this bill. I signed the 
conference report because the problem 
now is to get this bill to the White House 
as soon as possible so that the President 
may express his opinion of it either by 
signing it or vetoing it. If the President 
vetoes the bill, I hope the Public Works 
Committee then will meet again and 
write a bill with fewer unsound and ob- 
jectionable projects in the new bill and 
then send this new bill to the President 
before the session ends in July or 
August, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Will the gentleman 
tell us if the Saylorville project on the 
Des Moines River in Iowa is included in 
the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. It was authorized 
in the bill when the bill passed the House. 
It was not deleted in conference. It was 
not taken out of the bill in conference. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. The Gallipolis project 
was in the bill when it passed. Is it still 
in the bill? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. It is still in the bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the same objection to a certain provision 
of the report that I expressed at the time 
an amendment was offered to the bill 
when it was being debated in the House. 
I want to do everything possible to secure 
the maximum benefits for my State from 
the Missouri River projects. Naturally 
I would fight for any legislative proposal 
that I believed to be in the best interest 
of South Dakota and the other States of 
the Missouri Basin. 

I am opposed, however, to a proposal 
added to the conference report now be- 
fore us to undercut the time tested 
preference clause and give the Secretary 
of the Interior arbitrary power to hold 
hydroelectric power in a single State 
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against the claims of the public through- 
out the Missouri Basin. 

This proposed change in the preference 
clause as it applies to Federal dams not 
yet constructed jeopardizes comprehen- 
sive basinwide river development pro- 
grams. It sets aside a principle that was 
dear to the heart of a great President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and which became a 
vital part of the flood-control legislation 
during the administration of another 
great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It casts a shadow on the principle that 
made possible nationwide support in the 
Congress to build Federal dams in South 
Dakota and throughout the river basins 
of the country. 

I doubt very much if the proposed 
circumvention of the preference clause 
will result in bringing more power to the 
people of South Dakota than we would 
receive under the present law. What it 
will do is to place us in the position of 
asking for peculiar considerations that 
in the long run will weaken the Nation’s 
river-development program including 
that part of it which relates directly to 
South Dakota. 

I know that it is not practical for me 
to oppose the entire flood-control bill 
because of this one objectionable feature, 
but I regret that we are about to approve 
of a measure that turns back the clock 
of enlightened river development in the 
public interest. 

My position in this matter is vigorously 
supported by the rural electric leaders 
of South Dakota. I include at this point 
a statement to that effect by Mr. Alfred 
Pew, of Milbank, S. Dak. Mr. Pew is 
president of the East River Electric 
Power Cooperative of South Dakota. 

STATEMENT oF A. J. PEW, PRESIDENT, EAST 

River ELECTRIC POWER COOPERATIVE 

The following is a statement reconfirming 
the stand taken in the past by the East 
River board of directors and the South Da- 
kota Rural Electric Association, relative to 
the sale of electric power and energy by the 
Federal Government. This position is set 
forth in formal resolutions passed by the 
boards of both organizations from time to 
time and confirmed by the voting delegates 
of each member cooperative. Similar resolu- 
tions were passed at the region 6 meetings 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association during the past several years. 
This region embraces the States of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

We believe that the electric power and 
energy generated at the Federal projects on 
the Missouri River, past, present, or future, 
belongs to all the people of the Missouri 
Basin as established by the preference laws 
now of long standing. Although the Depart- 
ment of Interior has corrupted the sale of 
such power and energy in selling seasonal 
firm power to Nebraska public power sys- 
tems without justly allocating the same 
within the marketing area, this is only an 
administrative violation and legal action can 
correct this wrongdoing. We also believe 
that the selling of seasonal firm power that 
could be firmed up by adequate water storage 
is a violation of the O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment to the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr, Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 
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The conference report was agreed to. 
na motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Private Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the 
calendar, 


MRS. ELBA HAVERSTICK CASH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6963) 
id whe relief of Mrs. Elba Haverstick 
ash. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Elba Haver- 
stick Cash, St. Louis, Mo., the sum of $25,000. 
The payment, of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs, Elba 
Haverstick Cash against the United States 
arising out of the death on May 30, 1955, of 
her son, Ralph Raymond Haverstick (Veter- 
ans’ Administration claim No. XC-3227005) 
from injuries sustained by him while a pa- 
tient in a Veterans’ Administration facility. 
This claim is not cognizable under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act: Provided, That no part 
of the amount. appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed gullty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike the amount “$25,000” 
and insert “$21,700.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike “May” and insert 
“March.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “Provided” 
insert: “That the enactment of this act shall 
not alter Mrs. Elba Haverstick Cash's right 
to insurance payments as the beneficiary of 
a policy of National Service Life Insurance 
on the life of her son, Ralph Raymond 
Haverstick: And provided further”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lane: At the 
end of the bill insert: 

“Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, 
all pension payments to Mrs. Elba Haverstick 
Cash as authorized by the provisions of sec- 
tion 31 of the act of March 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 
526; 38 U. S. C. 501a) shall be terminated.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM T. MANNING CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9397) 
for the relief of William T. Manning Co., 
Inc., of Fall River, Mass. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
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and directed to pay, out of any money in the 

not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $8,352, to the William T. Manning Co., Inc., 
of Fall River, Mass., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States, for the 
repair of a Browning locomotive crane No. 
01-50 for the Department of the Navy, for 
which the William T. Manning Co., Inc., has 
never received payment: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this contract shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10094) 
for the relief of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


NATALE H. BELLOCCHI AND OSCAR 
R. EDMONDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10260) 
for the relief of Natale H. Bellocchi and 
Oscar R. Edmondson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to each of the fol- 
lowing employees of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, the sum designated in full 
satisfaction of each employee’s claim against 
the United States for compensation for per- 
sonal property lost while performing official 
duty: Natale H. Bellocchi, $149; Oscar R. 
Edmondson, $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALFONSO GIANGRANDE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2093) 
for the relief of Alfonso Giangrande. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alfonso Gian- 
grande, Brooklyn, N. Y., the sum of $500. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of Alfonso Gian- 
grande against the United States for reim- 
bursement of the amount of a departure 
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bond which was executed by him and posted 
on September 27, 1949, in connection with 
the admission of the alien, Mrs. Anna Va- 
lenti Alese, to the United States. Such bond 
was declared breached when Mrs. Anna Va- 
lenti Aiese failed to depart from the United 
States on December 27, 1949, even though 
she subsequently became a lawfully admit- 
ted permanent resident of the United States: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CHESTER TOMASI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5976) 
for the relief of Chester Tomasi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,000 to Chester Tomasi, 2911 
East 95th Street, Chicago, Ill., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
as reimbursement for bond posted by Cate- 
rina Cantele for Mrs. Clorinda Tomasi (nee 
Petucco) October 18, 1949, and repaid by 
Chester Tomasi: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


to. 


HEINRICH JOHANN ELLEBRECHT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1322) for 
the relief of Heinrich Johann Ellebrecht. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS and Mr. HEMPHILL 
objected and the bill under the rule was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res, 551) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of the 


Immigration and Nationality Act, Eleanora 
Fiorini, Sung Kee Lee, and John F. Baugh- 
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man shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees, Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
vided for in this section of this act, if such 
alien was classifiable as a quota immigrant 
at the time of the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to reduce by one 
the quota for the quota area to which the 
alien is chargeable for the first year that 
such quota is available, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act Shlomo Zalman 
Blumenfeld (Sol Blum) and Rajendra Paul 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
Tequired visa fees. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Ali Dawud Abu 
Ghannam shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this section of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the number of immigrant visas 
authorized to be issued to refugee-escapees 
pursuant to section 15 of the act of Septem- 
ber 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 643-644). 

Sec. 4. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bonds, which may have issued 
in the cases of Maria Grazia Brancato, Eve- 
lyn Serrero, and Bozana D. Alimpic. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
act, the said persons shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 24, insert “Peter O'Hara.” 

Page 3, line 4, insert “Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
82 and Nationality Act in the case of Peter 

Hara.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WINIFRED C. LYDICK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1562) for 
the relief of Winifred C. Lydick. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Winifred C. Ly- 
dick, of Oklahoma City, Okla., the sum of 
$2,500. Such sum shall be in full satisfac- 
tion of the claim of the said Winifred C. 
Lydick against the United States for com- 
pensation for permanent personal injuries 
and pain and suffering sustained by her as 
the result of an accident, occurring on April 
14, 1955, on the island of Okinawa, in which 
a United States Army vehicle struck the au- 
tomobile in which the said Winifred C. Ly- 
dick was & passenger: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
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paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AGAPITO JOROLAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 280) for 
the relief of Agapito Jorolan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

- Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


LOUIS G. WHITCOMB 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1877) for 
the relief of Louis G. Whitcomb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to credit the accounts of Louis 
G. Whitcomb, United States attorney for 
the State of Vermont, in the sum of $2,185.50 
paid to himself as per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence for time spent in Burlington, Vt., 
on official business, and including certain per 
diem in lieu of subsistence for fractional 
days while in a travel status during the pe- 
riod November 23, 1953, to August 31, 1955, 
and no repayment of that amount shall be 
required. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LEONARD C. FINK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2132) for 
the relief of Leonard C. Fink, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
providing for the barring of claims against 
the United States,“ approved October 9, 1940 
(54 Stat. 1061), the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Leonard C. Fink, of Kenmare, 
N. Dak., the sum of $125, representing the 
amount the United States Army failed to 
withhold from his Army pay for class E 
family allotment payments made to his 
parents from January 1944 through May 
1944, which amount the said Leonard C. Fink 
paid on September 29, 1944, after such 
amount had previously been collected from 
his parents by the Department of the Army: 

„That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
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and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HARVEY-WHIPPLE, INC. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. Res. 
487) to refer to the Court of Claims the 
bill (H. R. 9552) for the relief of Harvey- 
Whipple, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 9552) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Harvey-Whip- 
ple, Inc.,” now pending in the House, to- 
gether with all the accompanying papers, is 
hereby referred to the Court of Claims; and 
the court shall proceed with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the House, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be suffi- 
cient to inform the Congress of the nature 
and character of the demand as a claim, 
legal or equitable, against the United States 
and the amount, if any, legally or equitably 
due from the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUFFOLK FARMS PACKING CO. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 489) providing for sending the bill 
H. R. 8728 and accompanying papers to 
the Court of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 8728) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Suffolk Farms 
Packing Co.,“ together with all accom- 
panying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims pursuant to sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28, United States Code; and 
said court shall proceed expeditiously with 
the same in accordance with provisions of 
said sections and report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact, including an 
analysis of the amounts included as the basis 
for the sum stated in the bill, and conclu- 
sions thereon as shall be sufficient to inform 
the Congress of the nature and character of 
the demand, as a claim legal and equitable, 
against the United States. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


M. E. BOALES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2076) 
for the relief of M. E. Boales. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to M. E. Boales, of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., the sum of $30,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States of M. E. Boales arising out of damage 
to his real property on and near the Halifax 
River in the State of Florida which was 
caused by dredging operations being carried 
out by the Secretary of the Army during the 
year 1952: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
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10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6: Strike “$30,000” and insert 
“$5,000.” 


Page 2, lines 1 and 2: Strike “in excess of 
10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARRY F. LINDALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2966) 
for the relief of Harry F. Lindall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harry F. Lindall, 
Port Orchard, Wash., the sum of $2,273. Pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Harry F. Lindall 
against the United States for reimbursement 
for medical, hospital, and other expenses in- 
curred and paid by him in connection with 
the treatment of a recurring fungus infection 
ef his hands and feet, beginning in May 1946, 
which necessitated his disability retirement 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, from the civilian service of the 
Department of the Navy (Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash.) : Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF W. C. YARBROUGH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6932) 
for the relief of the estate of W. C. Yar- 
brough. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
W. C. Yarbrough, deceased, late of Yancey- 
ville, N. C., the sum of $658.92. Payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of, and 
equitable reimbursement for, the amount of 
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all claims against the United States for pay- 
ment of the total amount of 67 post office 
money orders which were purchased by the 
said W. C. Yarbrough at Altamahaw, Greens- 
boro, Burlington, and Glen Raven, N. C., and 
Newport News, Va., at various times from 
December 23, 1931, to October 11, 1935, both 
dates inclusive, and were not presented for 
payment prior to the enactment of the act 
of June 8, 1955 (69 Stat. 87; Public Law 65, 
84th Cong.; 39 U. S. C. 728a), which pro- 
hibits the payment of any post office money 
order after 20 years from the last day of the 
month of original issue and bars claims 
therefor unless received by the Post Office 
Department within such 20-year period; 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELMER L. CONRAD AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7746) 
for the relief of Elmer L. Conrad and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Elmer L. Conrad, 434 Meigs Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $3.90; to Frank P. Dollen, 
86 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, N. Y., the 
sum of $33.01; John J. Krewer, 122 South 
Fitzhugh Street, Rochester, N. Y., the sum 
of $10.22; to William E. Lovett, 17 Cobbs 
Hill Drive, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
$33.06; to Paul W. Malcewitz, 43 Alphonse 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $11.41; 
to Albert Shipston, 51 Hazelwood Terrace, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $9.72; to William 
Totten, 20 Draper Street, Rochester, N. Y., the 
sum of $1.73; to Nathaniel Turner, 191 Lyell 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $22.48; 
to John Del Vecchio, 276 Parkway, Rochester, 
N. Y. the sum of $21; to Paul R. West, 727 
Northwest 50th Street, Miami, Fla., the sum 
of $20.10; to Michael Reed, 120 Chestnut 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $2.11; 
to Charles Peters, 188 Whitney Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $27.19; to John 
Tyo, 195 Avenue D, Rochester, N. Y., the sum 
of $29.09; to Henry T. Rawlings, 105 Pitts- 
ford Street, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
$21.13; to George Schultheis the sum of 14 
cents; to Elmer Hancock, the sum of 42 cents; 
to Louis Hoogland, 101 Merwin Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $13.20; to Henry 
Houppert, 15 Florence Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $15.96; to Dewey Reeves, 5 
Cady Street, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
$7.92; to Warren R, Jewell, 20 Draper Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $10.40; to Olive 
M. Rankin, 199 Pullman Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y. the sum of $14; to John H. Kennerson, 
23 Manhattan Street, Rochester, N. Y., the 
sum of $17.21; to Elmer J. Nevlezer, William- 
son, N. Y., the sum of $27.74; to Harold J. 
King, 74 Mason Street, Rochester, N. T., the 
sum of $6.02; to John C. E. Aberle, 72 Lancy 
Road, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $3.38; to 
Alfred Mostyn, 408-A Broadway, Rochester, 
N. Y. the sum of $19.75; to Harry Wesley, 
118 Savannah Street, Rochester, N. Y., the 
sum of $18.40; to John J. Brennessel, 91 
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Conkey Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
$11.50; to Frank T, Johnson, 1446 Buffalo 
Road, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 32 cents; 
to Robert E. Perry, 280 Gates Street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the sum of 99 cents; to Agnes M. 
Paskal, 3290 Edgemere Drive, Rochester, N. Y., 
the sum of $9.32; to John Kosmicki, 844 
Avenue D. Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $1.16; 
to Bert Guess, 240 Lombard Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $3.76; to Pasquale Prozzo, 
127 Bloss Street, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
$4.15; to Herbert Hausknecht, 244 Gates 
Street, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 18 cents, 
in full settlement of their claims against the 
United States for a refund of employment 
tax under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act erroneously withheld from their 
wages during the period of September 30, 
1946, through September 30, 1947, which 
refunds were refused by the Department 
of the Treasury because the period of time 
fixed for filing claims for the refunds had 
expired: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD L. MUNROE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8039) 
for the relief of Edward L. Munroe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $335.60 to Edward L. Munroe, of 
Boston, Mass., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such sum 
represents base and longevity pay for the 
period September 1 to 21, 1943, incident to 
his service as captain, 0255625, United States 
Army: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. COL. EDWARD G. BREEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8839) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Lt. Col. Ed- 
ward G. Breen for disability retirement 
as a Reserve officer or Army of the 
United States officer under the provi- 
sions of the act of April 3, 1939, as 
amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
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of the United States, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or any statute of Hmitations, or 
any other Hmitation upon the jurisdiction 
of such court, to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment on the claim of Lt. Col. Ed- 
ward G. Breen, 0264336, arising out of the 
failure of the Secretary of War to retire him 
or to certify him for retirement as an Army 
of the United States or Reserve officer under 
the provisions of the act of April 3, 1939, as 
amended. In its consideration of such claim, 
the court shall determine whether or not 
the said Edward G. Breen was physically un- 
fit to perform full military service in the field 
as well as in garrison, in time of peace as 
well as war, and whether or not he should 
have been retired for physical disability as 
an officer of the Army under the regulations 
then in effect. Should the court decide that 
the said Edward G. Breen was physically 
unfit and should have been so retired, judg- 
ment shall be rendered in an amount equal 
to the amount the said Edward G. Breen 
would have received had he been so retired 
on the date he was relieved from extended 
active duty: Provided, That the passage and 
approval of this legislation shall not be con- 
strued as an inference of liability on the 
part of the Government of the United States. 

Suit upon such claim may be instituted 
at any time within 4 months after the date 
of the enactment of this act. Proceedings for 
the determination of such claim, and appeal 
from, and payment of, any judgment thereon 
shall be in the same manner as in the case 
of claims over which the Court of Claims 
has jurisdiction as now provided by law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9775) 
for the relief of William J. McGarry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That William J. 
McGarry, chief warrant officer, retired, is re- 
lieved of all liability to repay to the United 
States the sum of $1,444.48. Such sum rep- 
resents compensation paid him for the period 
May 23, 1956, through August 3, 1956, while 
employed as boilermaker at the New York 
Naval Shipyard, New York, N. ¥. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States full credit shall be given for all 
amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this section. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK A. GYESCEK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9885) 
for the relief of Frank A. Gyescek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Prank A. Gyescek, 
Pittsburgh, Pá., the sum of $176.59. Pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Frank A, Gyescek 
against the United States for reimbursement 
for the cost of repair of damages to his prop- 
erly parked automobile which was struck by 
a United States mailtruck on April 20, 1957, 
on Vickory Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Such 
claims are not cognizable under the provi- 
sions of the so-called Federal Tort Claims 
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Act for the reason that the damages were 
not the result of the negligence of any postal 
employee: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon convietion thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Pages 2, line 5, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATE HOUSE, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11203) 
for the relief of the State House, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to State House, Inc., 
a sum consisting of $63,318, representing the 
amount reported by the United States Court 
of Claims to the Congress in response to 
House Resolution 290, 84th Congress (con- 

ional No. 14-55, decided January 15, 
1958), to be the amount of losses of said 
State House, Inc., resulting from the Govern- 
ment's failure to consummate a contract to 
lease premises known as the State House, lo- 
cated at 2122 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BERTA REITBERGER 


- The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1313) 
for the relief of Berta Reitberger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Berta Reit- 
berger may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Berta Reitberger, the fiance 
of Eugenio Marquez, a citizen of the United 
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States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Berta Reitberger 
is coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Eugenio Marquez and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws, except that the provision of section 
212 (a) (9) of the said act shall be inap- 
plicable in her case: Provided further, That 
the exemption provided for in this act shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of said 
Berta Reitberger, she shall be required to de- 
part from the United States and upon failure 
to do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Berta Reitberger, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Berta Reit- 
berger as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ERNST HAEUSSERMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7917) 
for the relief of Ernst Haeusserman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ernst Haeusserman, a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States, shall be permitted 
to reside in Austria until 5 years from the 
enactment hereof without losing his United 
States citizenship under section 352 (a) of 
such act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That section 352 (a) 
(1) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
shall be held to have been and to be inap- 
plicable to the case of Ernst Haeusserman: 
Provided, That he returns to the United 
States to reside no later than June 28, 1962.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM WINTER AND MRS. REGINA 
WINTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2635) 
for the relief of William Winter and Mrs. 
Regina Winter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for purposes of 
section 10 (E) of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act and section 202 (h) of the 
Social Security Act, William Winter and Mrs. 
Regina Winter, of New York, N. Y., shall 
be deemed to be the parents of Jack Winter, 
who died on July 1, 1954, while engaged ir 
the performance of his duties as an employee 
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of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARNIE M. SANDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7733) 
for the relief of Arnie M. Sanders. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Arnie M. Sanders, 
Madison, Wis., the sum of $701.40. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Arnie M. Sanders 
against the United States on account of the 
loss at sea in 1944 of the personal effects of 
his son, Ist Lt. Malcolm S. Sanders (Serial 
No. O-728513) : Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$701.40” and 
insert “$550.93.” 


committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


WAIVING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 212 (A) OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 
IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 577 to waive certain provisions of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, ete., That, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 212 (a) (1) and (4) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Patrick 
Brendan Cox may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (3) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Charles Grant John Giles 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act. 

Src. 3. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (4) of the Immigration and 
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Nationality Act, Joerg Baxter may be issued 
a visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That a suitable and prop- 
er bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Heinz Kohn may be issued 
a visa and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Jacob Ype Harms may be 
issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 6. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, after line 7, insert a new sec- 
tion 3 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Nothwithstanding the provision 
of section 212 (a) (1) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Norvall Arnold Olson 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that Act: Provided, That 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act.” 

On page 2, line 8, strike out “Src. 3” and 
substitute “Sec. 4.” 

On page 2, after line 15, insert a new sec- 
tion 5 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (19) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Herman Shin Gee Chiu 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act.” 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “Sec. 4.” and 
substitute “Sec. 6.” 

On page 2, line 21, strike out “Sec. 5.” and 
substitute “Sec. 7.” 

On page 3, after line 3, insert a new sec- 
tion 8 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (31) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Emilia Montijo de Mendez, 
nee Montijo-Zabalza, may be issued a visa 
and admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act.” 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “Sec. 6” and 
substitute “Src. 9.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 
page 1, strike out section 1 and renumber 
the sections following. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION ACT, 1959 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11767) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN], and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reqeust of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11767, with 
Mr. Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, was reported out last Friday. 
We have written a rather lengthy report, 
and I trust a rather thorough report. 

In our consideration of this bill we 
have been pleased this year to have on 
our committee the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SANTANGELO]. He has ren- 
dered excellent service, has shown great 
interest in the operations of the De- 
partment, and has contributed greatly 
in a number of fields where his experi- 
ence has been wide and where his knowl- 
edge has been helpful to the committee. 
I seldom take time to comment on the 
membership of our committee, but I do 
not believe that within the Halls of the 
Congress you could find any Members 
from both sides of the aisle who are more 
interested in dealing with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in meeting their 
needs, and at the same time interested in 
protecting the cost of operation. 

This bill provides direct annual appro- 
priations of $1,456,588,653 for the regu- 
lar activities of the Department—title I 
of bill. This amount is $152,390,195 
less than funds provided for these activi- 
ties for the fiscal year 1958 and is a re- 
duction of $103,900,000 in the budget 
estimate. 

Also included in the bill is the sum of 
$1,760,399,886 to restore capital impair- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion through June 30, 1957, under price 
support and related activities. It should 
be noted that only $739,606,640 of this 
amount represents losses on commodities 
handled. The balance, over $1 billion, 
is for storage and handling, transporta- 
tion, administration, and interest costs, 
all of which were paid to other than 
agricultural producers. 
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The bill also includes loan authoriza- 
tions for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration of $569,500,000, which com- 
pares with $448,500,000 available for the 
current fiscal year. These amounts are 
not appropriations—they are authoriza- 
tions to borrow from the Treasury suf- 
ficient funds to meet the loan programs 
of these agencies. These loans are re- 
paid within a period of 35 years with 
interest. Repayments for prior-year 
loans are increasing to the point where 
they will soon equal the amount of new 
loans made available each year. 

THE FARM PICTURE 


Since 1952, farm income from the 
farm, including increased Federal pay- 
ments, has gone down. Farm costs have 
gone up. The cost of the farm program 
to the Treasury has increased. The take 
of the middleman has increased. Con- 
sumer prices have gone up. Commodity 
Credit Corporation holdings, despite 
grants, donations, sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, and cash sales, have increased 
from $2.5 billion in January, 1953 to $7.2 
billion in January, 1958. 

Employees in the Department have in- 
creased more than 17,000 since 1952, 
from 67,406 as of December 31, 1952, to 
85,107 as of December 31, 1957. The cost 
of operating the regular programs of the 
Department, including Forest Service ap- 
propriations not included in this bill, has 
increased from $796 million in fiscal year 
1952 to a total of $1,729 million for fiscal 
year 1958. 

During the period 1952 through 1957, 
price supports on many agricultural com- 
modities were reduced an average of 20 
percent. The figures set forth below 
show that the economic status of the 
farmer has been lowered during this pe- 
riod in direct ratio to the reduction in 
price-support levels. These figures are 
taken from official Department of Agri- 
culture statistical reports which will be 
found on pages 54 through 71 of part 1 
of the published hearings on the 1959 
budget for the Department. 

PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


Prices received by farmers at the mar- 
ketplace have gone down to a very low 
level since 1952. Farm production ex- 
penses continue to increase. In terms 
of prices received and paid by farmers 
during the period 1910-14, the period 
generally conceded to be one of economic 
balance, the change in the farmers’ posi- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 


{Index numbers] 


Prices Prices | Parity 
received | paid | ratio 
288 287 3190 
258 27¹ 92 
2⁴⁰ 281 89 
236 281 8⁴ 
235 285 82 
242 296 83 


NET INCOME FROM FARMING 


Net income from farming is at the 
lowest point in 15 years, despite large 
increases in Federal payments to farm- 
ers by the Department of Agriculture. 
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A comparison between 1952 and 1957 
reflects the following picture: 


Un billions} 
Com- 
1952 | 1957 | pari- 
son 
Cash receipts from marketings_...| $32.6 | $30.0 |—$2.6 
Federal payments to farmers 3 1.0 +.7 
Noneash income to ſarmers 3.9 34] —.5 
Gross income from farming.) 36.8 2. 
Production expenses —22.5 |—22.9 | +. 


CONSUMER PRICES—FARMER’S SHARE OF 
FOOD DOLLAR 

At the same time that the farmer’s in- 
come has gone down so drastically, the 
take of the middleman between the 
farmer and the consumer has continued 
to increase and the consumer has re- 
ceived no cash benefit. Retail prices to 
the consumer have not declined but have 
increased slightly over the period. The 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s food 
dollar has decreased steadily since 1952. 
The changing picture since 1952 is as 
follows: 


Retail food | Farmers’ 
prices share of 
(1947-49= 100) | food dollar 


Percent 


FARM DEBT AND INVESTMENT 


Farm debt is at an alltime high. The 
amount of equipment and other invest- 
ment required to operate a farm also con- 
tinues to increase each year, and is now 
the highest in history. A summary of 
these factors since 1952 follows: 


Investment 
per farm 


Farm debt 
(n billions) 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


The only agricultural statistic which 
shows up more favorably since 1952 is 
income per person on farms from all 
sources.” This has increased from $953 
in 1952 to $993 in 1957. The reason for 
this increase with declining farm income 

is that the farmer has looked more and 
more to off-farm employment. Even 
though off-farm income is higher in 1957 
than in 1952, the figure is still very low 
as compared to the income of other seg- 
ments of the population, which averaged 
about $1,750 last year. This would indi- 
cate that, in addition to having his in- 
come from the farm decrease steadily, 
the farm worker is paid very low rates 
for his off-farm employment. 

It is significant to note, however, that 
per capita income earned on the farm 
wae from $702 in 1952 to $684 

1957. 
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ELIMINATION OF SMALL FARMER NO ANSWER 


A job in town is no answer to the prob- 
lems of the low-income farmer, since 
the record shows that he has averaged 
only about $300 per year from such em- 
ployment. Yet the principal efforts of 
the Department during the past few 
years have been directed toward urging 
farm families to obtain off-farm employ- 
ment and to move off their small farms, 

To leave the farm for town under pres- 
ent conditions would only swell the un- 
employment rolls now estimated at over 
5 million people. As a matter of fact, 
it may soon be necessary to start think- 
ing in terms of moving people back to 
the farms where they can at least find 
food and shelter. 

Further, moving the small farmers off 
their farms will have very little effect on 
the level of agricultural production. The 
small farms contribute very little if any 
to surpluses. According to the record, 
small farms, which represent 56 percent 
of the farms of the Nation and 20 per- 
cent of the acerage, produce only about 
9 percent of farm commodities which go 
into commercial channels. 

Therefore—if all small farmers were 
removed from their farms, and their land 
were allowed to remain idle, the maxi- 
mum possible reduction of surpluses 
would be 9 percent. It is probable, how- 
ever, that land released from small 
farms would be added to larger produc- 
ing units which, being more efficient, 
would increase production on that land 
and thereby further increase surpluses, 

GOVERNMENT ACTION TO COMBAT BUSINESS 

RECESSION 

It is interesting to note that current 
efforts to combat the business recession 
are taking the form of additional de- 
fense and public works expenditures. It 
is disappointing to note that no proposals 
are being made to bolster farm income at 
the market place. 

A review of the economic history of the 
United States will show that every eco- 
nomic recession in this country has 
started on the farm. Every recession 
has been preceded by a period of reduced 
income to the agricultural segment of 
our population. Since agriculture is the 
principal segment of our economy which 
generates new wealth, it is inevitable 
that a prolonged depression in agricul- 
ture will eventually reflect itself in more 
aggravated economic distress throughout 
the rest of the economy. 

The figures above showing the sub- 
stantial decrease in level of farm prices 
and farm income since 1952, with its 
disastrous effect on farm purchasing 
power, demonstrate a major reason why 
the Nation is experiencing a business re- 
cession at the present time. There can 
be no doubt that reduced income of the 
farm population now unable to main- 
tain its normal purchases is one of the 
major reasons that there are an esti- 
mated five million unemployed workers 
walking the streets of our major cities 
today. 

In the opinion of the committee, 
pump priming through increased mili- 
tary expenditures is only temporary re- 
lief at best. The only action which 
would have long-range benefits would be 
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to bolster farm income at the market 
place through price support levels that 
will assure the farmer a fair return for 
what he produces. Only by regaining a 
proper balance between agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor can we regain a sound 
economy. It is only through additional 
income for the producers of raw mate- 
rials, the foundation of the economic 
ladder, that our economy can be restored 
on a basis which will support the rest of 
our economy at the prosperous level 
which this country has experienced for 
a number of years, 

This is not a partisan matter: Itis a 
matter which affects every citizen of the 
United States—and of the entire world. 
We must preserve our agricultural econ- 
omy, if we are to protect the economic 
health of every part of our society. 

OPERATIONS OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
a $14 billion United States Government- 
owned corporation handling billions of 
dollars worth of United States invest- 
ments. Perhaps no group anywhere, not 
even the commissioners of our regulatory 
agencies, is subject to as much pressure 
as are the officers and other people in 
the Department who run this vast opera- 
tion. Their decisions involve billions of 
dollars; and each decision can easily pro- 
vide hundreds of millions of dollars of 
profits to private interests, and even de- 
termine to which private interests such 
profits would go, with detriment, many 
times, to other private-interest competi- 
tors. Many millions of dollars in losses 
to the Government can follow decisions, 
which are charged up to the farm pro- 
grams. 

Certainly, the officers of this huge Cor- 
poration should be ever aware that as 
such officers they have a responsibility’ 
to protect the people’s investment of bil- 
lions of dollars in the assets of the Cor- 
poration. 

Our hearings indicate that in recent 
years such responsibility, in numerous 
instances, seems to have been overlooked 
to a considerable degree. Major admin- 
istrative decisions appear to have been 
made prior to and sometimes without a 
thorough and objective opinion from the 
General Counsel. Copies of several legal 
opinions, submitted to the committee, 
show little objectivity as to the law, but 
appear to have been written to support 
or underwrite desires or even prior deci- 
sions. In at least one instance, such an 
opinion amounts to little more than an 
expression of opinion that the Corpora- 
tion could get by with such action as is 
contemplated. 

These recommendations are made be- 
cause of the magnitude and importance 
of this Corporation and are believed 
sound. They are not to be taken as a 
reflection on any individual, but rather 
on the system. 

NEED FOR FORMAL HEARINGS 


After hearings on the operations of this 
Corporation, the Committee is convinced 
that the Department should provide for 
formal hearings, with notice given in 
advance, on any major action or change 
of policy being considered by the officers 
of the Corporation. Such hearings 
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should be printed and released to the 
public, together with copies of any orders 
issued and reasons therefor. 

For the protection of the officers and 
other top level employees, such officers 
and employees should be required to re- 
port any contact or efforts by any firm 
or individual to influence them; and 
such report should be made a matter of 
public record. 

NECESSITY FOR CONTINUING THE PRESENT 
EXPORT SALES PROGRAM 

The charter of the CCC provides, and 
has always provided, for sale of all Cor- 
poration-owned commodities in world 
trade at competitive prices. For years 
the Department did not use this author- 
ity, but offered such commodities at a 
fixed price, which resulted in holding 
an umbrella over world markets and a 
greatly increased world production. The 
amount of increase in foreign production 
during this period when the Department 
held United. States commodities off 
world markets, as shown by an investi- 
gation of this committee, is staggering. 

At the instance of this committee, 
in 1954 the Department finally offered 
a limited number of commodities at com- 
petitive prices in world markets, selling 
them for approximately 485 million 
American dollars. Subsequent to that, 
under urging by the committee the Cor- 
poration finally, in 1955, offered all com- 
modities held by it, except cotton, in 
world trade at competitive prices 
through regular trade channels. This 
action came after the committee, in 
its report, had provided special funds for 
a sales manager and a sale program, 
pointing out that the Corporation was 
derelict in having no real sales policy 
and no sales manager. The resulting 
sales for dollars reached the high level 
of $2.2 billion for the fiscal year 1955. 

In January 1956, under continuing 
pressures from the committee, the De- 
partment, under its general authority, 
finally offered 1 million bales of cotton 
in world trade at competitive prices. 
Officials expressed the hope that they 
might sell this million bales within 6 
months. Actually, the cotton was sold 
for dollars in less than 2 months. There- 
after, for a period of months, Depart- 
ment officials kept promising to make 
further offerings. Holdings of the CCC, 
including cotton under loan, had reached 
13.4 million bales on December 31, 1955. 
After three successive dates on which 
officials of the Department had promised 
to sell but failed to do so, the Congress 
passed the Export Sales Act of 1956, re- 
quiring the Department to use its exist- 
ing authority to sell cotton and other 
commodities competitively, in order to 
regain and retain world markets. In 
such act, Congress directed that United 
States supplies, surplus to domestic de- 
mand, be made available to the buyers of 
the world on a competitive basis, as au- 
thorized in the charter of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. The new policy 
was accepted abroad and, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, gave confidence 
to users of American commodities that 
the United States of America would con- 
tinue to produce cotton and other com- 


modities, and would make Government 
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stocks available in world markets on a 
competitive basis. 

In fiscal year 1956, exports for dollars 
totalled $2.1 billion, including 1,177,842 
bales of cotton. In fiscal year 1957, ex- 
ports for dollars reached a total of 
$2.8 billion, including 7,764,962 bales of 
cotton. These exports for dollars were 
under the competitive sales program, 
always authorized but not used until in- 
sisted upon by this committee. These 
commodities moved through regular 
trade channels. 

PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE 


The committee has been disturbed dur- 
ing the present hearings to find that the 
Department is contemplating the elimi- 
nation of this competitive sales program 
and the substitution of an export subsidy 
arrangement, whereby the stocks of CCC, 
assets of the Corporation, would be 
transferred to American exporters who 
exported commodities from their own 
stocks. 

From the testimony, it is not clear 
that authority exists for thus disposing 
of CCC assets, with the exception of 
wheat, where the CCC has additional 
authority under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

This action is being planned, notwith- 
standing the proven value of the com- 
petitive export sales program, and not- 
withstanding the requirements of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

The Department urges this change for 
cotton, because of a shortage of cotton 
for export needs. Yet the hearings show 
that 2 million bales of CCC cotton here- 
tofore sold and committed to the export 
market have not been shipped out of the 
country. In addition the CCC has on 
hand now more than 1.5 million bales 
and holds loans on more than 3 million 
bales, subject to call by August 1, 1958. 
This makes a total of 6.5 million bales 
now in this country which could be used 
to meet export market needs. 

These facts raise questions as to 
whether the need for an additional sys- 
tem for exports is as acute as has been 
claimed. The Department testified that 
a considerable part of this cotton is of 
inferior grade and quality, for which 
there is little demand. It follows, how- 
ever, if the Corporation does not sell 
such cotton during a period of relatively 
short supply, it is doubtful if it will ever 
sell. 


The committee points out that, in or- 
der to preserve the full authority of the 
Corporation to support farm prices, and 
in order to protect its capital structure, 
the Congress is now required to restore 
to such Corporation the difference be- 
tween what it has invested and what 
such commodities sell for. But under 
the export subsidy, with payment in kind 
proposed, the Congress would be re- 
quired to appropriate sums equal to the 
full amount such Corporation has in- 
vested in commodities transferred to 
private firms or individuals. 

These facts, when taken with the ob- 
ligation of the officers of the Corporation 
to protect its assets and its capital im- 
pairment, and thereby hold down ap- 
propriations from the Treasury, raise 
further doubts as to the wisdom of sub- 
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stituting this proposal for the proven 
competitive sales program, 

The committee is of the opinion that 
such a program, as a substitute, in no 
way compares with the soundness of the 
present competitive sales program. Such 
@ proposal if substituted for the com- 
petitive program, could do untold dam- 
age to the confidence we have gained 
with the foreign buyers and users of 
American products and would lead them, 
once again, to believe that there was no 
consistency in United States policies on 
sales, and that they would have to ex- 
pect changes from year to year. 

The committee would point out that 
other countries sell what they produce 
and don’t need at what the market will 
bring. Under such program, which we 
have effectively used in recent years, the 
buyers have the opportunity to support 
the world price by their bids, whereas 
under any export subsidy program our 
Government would take the responsi- 
bility for fixing the price. This would 
create dangers of once again holding an 
umbrella over world markets. Further, 
the designation of the differential as a 
subsidy would be the basis of a charge by 
our competitors that we were dumping. 

The committee also would point out 
that any fixing of an export subsidy, 
without a continuance of present com- 
petitive sales from CCC stocks, would 
lend itself to all kinds of pressures from 
international operators and domestic 
mills. Such a subsidy could be reduced 
to the point of creating a virtual embargo 
on exports, or it could be increased to 
give a real bonanza to exporters. In the 
absence of competitive sales by CCC, it 
could enable, or at least provide, an op- 
portunity for the trade, particularly the 
international firms, to manipulate both 
domestic and world prices, and could lead 
to an umbrella over foreign production 
and expansion. It could easily be to the 
interest of such international firms to 
raise world prices by holding United 
States commodities off world markets, 
thereby enabling themselves to make 
profits on their holdings in other coun- 
tries, to the detriment of American pro- 
ducers. 

The committee would point out that 
section 201 (a) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1956, contains the fol- 
lowing directive: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, 
as rapidly as possible, consistent with its 
existing authority, the operation of the price- 
support program, and orderly liquidation, 
dispose of all stocks of agricultural com- 
modities held by it. 


That directive is clear and the substi- 
tution of any program for competitive 
sales which did less than that called for 
would not be in line with the intent of 
the act and would, therefore, be illegal. 

The committee would point out, based 
on many years’ experience, that if any 
such program of export subsidy were 
substituted, it would risk domination and 
control and limitation of export sales by 
the State Department, which frequently 
reflects the pressures from other govern- 
ments. 

The committee is also of the opinion 
that any such program might enable the 
trade to withhold offerings in world 
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trade until they forced the Department 
to increase such subsidy, paid to the 
trade, to such levels as the trade might 
demand. This would lead to increased 
cost to the Government and increased 
profits to certain members of the trade. 
If such actions were taken it would con- 
stitute an invitation for expanded for- 
eign production. 

On the other hand, as has been point- 
ed out, such export subsidy could be 
reduced to such a low level by the De- 
partment as to constitute a virtual em- 
bargo on exports, thus depriving United 
States producers of their fair share of 
world markets. 

Also, it is pointed out that any such 
export subsidy, if fixed or firm, would 
again constitute an umbrella over pro- 
duction which would enable producers in 
foreign countries, numerous Americans 
among them, to hold their offering prices 
just under the United States offering 
price and thereby obtain the sales. 

Because of these weaknesses and other 
dangers inherent in the export subsidy 
program, it becomes even more essential 
that we retain the competitive sales pro- 
gram as protection. In the opinion of 
the committee, any new export subsidy 
or other means of export should not be 
substituted for the policy of offering CCC 
commodities for export on a competitive 
bid basis through regular trade channels, 

Whether the Department should work 
out its proposed export program with 
payment in kind, if determined to be 
legal, as an additional means to be used 
only so long as the CCC sales program on 
a competitive bid basis is being used, has 
not fully been determined by the com- 
mittee. We are convinced, however, 
that such a program, without the pres- 
ent competitive sales program by CCC to 
protect against the dangers inherent in 
the export subsidy payment in kind 
approach, could lead to disaster. 

The committee therefore insists that 
it is essential for the protection of the 
assets of the Corporation, for its dis- 
charge of its responsibility under the 
law, and for the protection of the Amer- 
ican farmer’s fair share of world mar- 
kets, in order to give assurance to for- 
eign users of American commodities that 
the United States of America will con- 
tinue to make its commodities available 
on world markets at truly competitive 
prices, as authorized and directed by 
law, that the sales program on a com- 
petitive-bid basis—with exports through 
normal trade channels—be continued, 
whatever additional programs may be 
used to complement such program. 

In view of Congressional interest in a 
consistent sales policy, the sales man- 
ager is directed to report monthly to 
the Speaker of the House, and to the ap- 
pame committees of the House and 

mate, the policies, activities, and de- 
velopments, including all sales and dis- 
posals, with regard to each commodity 
which the Corporation owns or which it 
is directed to support. 

. RECLASSING 

In connection with the export-sales 
program on cotton, the committee urged 
the Department to sample and reclass 
such cotton prior to offering, in view 
of the fact that some of this cotton had 
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been held for 6 or 7 years. The Depart- 
ment insisted it could not sample and 
reclassify this cotton in advance of 
sales. The records show, however, that 
immediately upon selling this cotton to 
American firms for export, many of them 
being international firms, the Depart- 
ment did then reclassify the cotton and 
made rebates in the sum of $135,677,- 
036 to these firms. The names of the 
larger purchasers appear in the hearings 
on pages 1676-1678 of volume 3. 

According to information of the com- 
mittee, many of these firms which pur- 
chased this cotton and received rebates 
by virtue of a reclassification downward 
sold this cotton in world markets at 
classifications or grades equivalent to or 
in excess of the original classification. 
Whether the same situation exists with 
regard to other commodities has not 
been explored by the committee. 

In the interest of retaining confidence 
in the classing service of the Department, 
and in the integrity of the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
any reclassing which should be in order 
in the future should be made in advance 
of sale so as to avoid the payment of 
rebates. 

Such a situation as has existed raises 
serious questions as to whether the as- 
sets of the Corporation are being pro- 
tected, fully, and lends itself to other 
serious questions. Any recurrence 
should be prevented. 

CATALOG NOW 


To make cotton now under loan and 
in CCC hands available for export at the 
earliest possible date, the Department 
is directed to catalogue, prior to July 31, 
1958, all loan cotton now in its hands. 

EXTENSION OF REQUIREMENT TO EXPORT 


Under the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
providing for substitution, the pur- 
chasers made bond in the amount of 30 
percent of the value, to insure export 
of such cotton within a definite period 
after purchase. Department witnesses 
testified that consideration was being 
given to an extension of time under such 
bond. 

In view of world needs for American 
cotton, and our short supply, as testified 
to by the Department in supporting its 
proposed program of payment of an ex- 
port subsidy in kind, this extension so 
far as our hearings are concerned ap- 
pears to be of doubtful benefit to the 
Government, though it might be of bene- 
fit to the trade. 

It is to be noted that such extension 
of time in which buyers could export 
might raise serious questions as to 
whether future commitments and bonds 
would mean anything. It is the com- 
mittee’s belief that, should such exten- 
sion be granted, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should demand a premium 
per bale, or a fair share of any profits 
made, or some other proper considera- 
tion for such extension, if the integrity 
of the competitive sales program is to 
be retained. 

ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


A number of specific proposals for the 
establishment of new facilities to meet 
the needs of various parts of the country 
were brought to the committee's atten- 
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tion by Members of Congress and others. 
Attention is directed to part 5 of this 
year’s hearings for further details on 
each proposal. 

The committee recognizes that many 
of these proposals would make a valu- 
able contribution to the work of the De- 
partment and those cooperating in its 
programs. If it were possible to do so, 
the committee would recommend funds 
in this bill for many of these facilities. 
Budgetary restrictions, and the fact that 
the regular operating expenses of the 
Department have increased from $796 
million in fiscal year 1952 to $1,729 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1958, has limited what 
the committee feels it can recommend 
in this bill. 

Also, a number of instances of inade- 
quate housing and examples of inade- 
quate facilities for agricultural activities 
which have been centralized have been 
called to the attention of the committee, 
One such example is at Amarillo, Tex. 

In view of present Federal efforts to 
embark upon an expanded program of 
public works, it may be desirable to un- 
dertake some of these projects. The 
secretary is urged to review these various 
proposals for possible presentation to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Con- 
gress, In the opinion of the members 
of the committee, the priority of such 
projects is as high, or even higher, than 
many of those now being undertaken, 

It is pointed out, too, that the De- 
partment has authority to move funds 
from finished projects to new work and 
to transfer up to 7 percent among appro- 
priations. It is possible that the more 
urgent of these needs can be met 
through this means, within funds pres- 
ently available, 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Research: The committee recom- 
mends $58,444,890 for 1959, a decrease 
of $2,300,000 in the budget estimate and 
an increase of $650,000 over the appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year, In 
view of the elimination of certain non- 
recurring items provided in the 1958 ap- 
propriations, however, the actual in- 
crease is $2,300,000, all of which is pro- 
vided to expand research on utilization 
of agricultural commodities. 

Since 1952 the research funds for the 
Department under this appropriation 
have been increased over 77 percent. 
This rapid increase has created problems 
in securing well-trained scientists and 
expanding facilities on an efficient and 
orderly basis, In order to assure the 
maximum results from the research ac- 
tivities of the Department, during the 
next year, the committee has held the 
increase for utilization research to a rea- 
sonable level, consistent with the ability 
to recruit trained personnel and expand 
facilities on a sound basis. It does not 
question the need for the utilization re- 
search programs conducted by the De- 
partment and it recognizes the many 
valuable contributions which have been 
made by such programs. Its action is 
based on the need to be sure that they 
Hig spe on a sound and efficient 


It would appear to be unsound to pro- 
vide for utilization research on new 
crops until the value of the end product 
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is known. The committee approves re- 
search on the value of linleic acid. 
However, expanded work on safflower oil 
to produce linoleic acid does not seem 
warranted until a determination has 
been made as to the value of such an 
acid. It is the opinion of the members 
of the committee that research in new 
sources of oils would only aggravate the 
surplus situation facing the many do- 
mestic oils now in use. 

The 1959 budget proposed an increase 
of over $10 million for utilization re- 
search, $4,600,000 by direct appropri- 
ation, $805,000 by transfer of funds from 
various production research activities, 
and approximately $5 million through 
the use of Public Law 480 funds for uti- 
lization research in foreign countries. 
The committee is in agreement with the 
use of foreign currencies for utilization 
research abroad. In addition it has pro- 
vided in the amount recommended for 
this appropriation an increase of $2,- 
300,000 for utilization research. This 
will make available a total of over $20 
million for utilization research during 
the coming year, including the proposed 
use of Public Law 480 funds. In addi- 
tion, $2 million is available for utilization 
research by the Forest Service. 

The committee action provides for re- 
storing the funds to the various produc- 
tion research programs proposed to be 
curtailed to expand utilization research. 
It is believed unsound to eliminate these 
activities, in view of the valuable contri- 
butions they have made through the 
year, not only to those engaged in agri- 
culture, but also to the people of the 
entire country. It is generally agreed 
that the economic stress now being ex- 
perienced by agricultural producers 
throughout the country would be con- 
siderably worse had it not been for the 
increased efficiency in production which 
has resulted from this type of research. 
The committee believes fully in the value 
of utilization research. It believes, how- 
ever, that the additional funds in this 
bill, together with those proposed to be 
spent from Public Law 480 sources, will 
provide adequate expansion in utilization 
research in the coming year, without the 
additional transfer proposed in the 1959 
budget. 

Many urgent production research 
problems not included in the 1959 budget 
have been brought to the committee’s 
attention. One example is the serious 
threat from the hoja blanca or white 
leaf disease of rice. Another is the need 
for more study on the cold hardiness 
problems facing fruitgrowers in Florida, 
Texas, and California. Various other 
examples are contained in part 5 of the 
committee hearings. 

The Department is requested to give 
these matters special attention. To the 
extent that those that are meritorious 
cannot be carried on within funds now 
available, the Department should con- 
sider the possibility of placing them in 
the 1960 budget. Further, the commit- 
tee feels that, from funds now available, 
the Department should staff the new 
Weslaco, Tex., laboratory when it is 
ready for operation. 

Research on the eradication of the 
corn borer and other corn insects also 
needs to be increased. The Department 
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is requested to study this matter and 
submit a special report to Congress next 
year as to future action needed to meet 
this problem. 

Within the funds provided, the De- 
partment should utilize $50,000 for ex- 
panded field crops research on rusts and 
breeding problems affecting rice and 
wheat production, and $12,500 for addi- 
tional research on pear decline. It has 
been pointed out that the pear industry 
itself has made available funds in the 
neighborhood of $55,000 in the search 
for a cure. 

An excellent presentation was made to 
the committee requesting more adequate 
attention to the boll weevil problems in 
the South. It is estimated that, during 
the 15-year period from 1940 to 1954, the 
boll weevil destroyed cotton and cotton- 
seed valued at $2.257 billion. It is fur- 
ther estimated that over $75 million is 
spent by farmers each year for boll weevil 
poison applied in the fields. The com- 
mittee agrees that further efforts to 
solve this problem should be made as 
rapidly as possible. The Secretary is 
urged to review this matter and recom- 
mend during his next appearance before 
this committee concrete proposals for 
meeting this problem. For this purpose, 
an additional amount of $25,000 should 
be allocated, from funds available for 
the coming year. 

The committee is well satisfied with 
progress being made in the establish- 
ment of the soil and water research 
facilities authorized last year. Numer- 
ous requests have been made to the com- 
mittee for attention to this need in other 
geographical areas. The committee 
therefore recommends to the Secretary 
that study be given to the needs for 
similar laboratories in Kentucky, in the 
Oklahoma-Texas area, in the area of the 
Pacific Northwest, and in other areas of 
the country, with a view to considera- 
tion of such needs in connection with 
next year’s budget. 

Language has been included in the bill 
to enable the Department to replace 
buildings at the Plum Island Research 
Laboratory in the event of damage from 
a serious storm. Due to the location of 
this facility, such standby authority ap- 
pears to be needed. The committee re- 
quests, however, that it be notified by 
the Department of any proposed use of 
this authority. 

During the past recess of Congress, 
the committee’s investigative staff made 
a thorough study of the proposals of the 
President’s Commission on Increased In- 
dustrial Use of Agricultural Products. 
A few of the more pertinent findings are 
quoted below. The full investigation re- 
port has been printed in part I of this 
year’s hearings. 

1. Mr. J. Leroy Welsh, Chairman of the 
Commission, advised that the Commission 
only made a limited inquiry into the areas 
mentioned in the committee’s directive. 
Mr. Welsh stated that the Commission did 
not have sufficient time or personnel to per- 
form the research necessary to gather data 
relative to loss of markets for agricultural 
raw material, funds presently being spent 
in research, potential consumption of agri- 
cultural raw material for industrial use, or 
the transfer from one farm commodity to 
another. He stated that any statements 
made in the final report in these areas could 
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be considered as a general estimate based 
upon information furnished by USDA or on 
information known to some individual on a 
task group who is familiar with the indus- 
try. Mr. Welsh advised that the Commis- 
sion, in the short time available, was inter- 
ested in gathering all of the potential out- 
lets for farm commodities in industrial use 
and then establish some means whereby a 
program utilizing agricultural raw materials 
could be carried out. 

2. Mr. Welsh advised that he instructed 
the task groups to put down on paper any 
project for research that they could think 
of, even if it resembled a dream. Dr. Hil- 
bert stated that USDA furnished a list of 
projects that they are working on or have 
planned for the future. From these lists the 
Commission in an executive session selected 
the projects for inclusion in the final report. 

3. Mr. Welsh advised that the Commission 
did not make a specific study into the loss of 
markets for agricultural products to syn- 
thetics. The estimates used in the report 
were obtained from economists of USDA and 
from the familiarity of the markets known to 
individuals from industry who were on the 
task groups. He stated that these estimates 
have been used from time to time in various 
publications and have been generally ac- 
cepted as facts. The USDA does maintain 
statistics relating to markets for agricultural 
products and these statistics clearly reflect a 
declining market for such products by in- 
dustry. 

4. The Commission proposed that funds 
for industrial-uses research be increased to 
not less than 3 times the amounts currently 
($16,145,000) available; and that additional 
sums provided for new crops research, trial 
commercialization, development, and in- 
centives. 

5. The Commission furnished 19 examples 
of projects for which commercial develop- 
ment should be supported. It would ap- 
pear that these projects are beyond the basic 
research stage at the regional industrial 
utilization laboratories of USDA and are 
ready for pilot-plant operation, market in- 
vestigation and test, and economic study. 

6. The group did concern itself with the 
production of butyl alcohol and other sol- 
vents. Corn and other grains were origi- 
nally used for this fermentation, but gaye 
way to molasses which was available at a 
much lower equivalent price than corn. 
Since molasses has climbed in price because 
of its increased use in feed the principal 
competition now is petroleum sources. The 
group estimated that if corn were used, giv- 
ing full credit for all the byproducts, the 
price of corn would have to be at least no 
more than one-half the present quoted price 
delivered to offer sufficient incentive for its 
use. 

7. The task group stated that the syn- 
thetic-rubber industry is firmly based on 
economical butadiene produced directly from 
petroleum raw materials. This process is 
well established, and costs are very low. 
The raw material is abundant and the price 
is stable. As a result, under present eco- 
nomic conditions the growth potential for 
industrial alcohol for this outlet does not 
exist. It is only under conditions of heavy 
subsidy that butadiene can be produced 
from industrial alcohol. 

8. The final report of the Commission re- 
ported that industrial alcohol as a blend 
with gasoline for motor fuel on a national 
basis is not practicable because 

(1) No blend of less than 10 percent would 
be practical or effective. 

(2) A 10-percent blend of industrial alco- 
hol would require in excess of 2 billion 
bushels annually, which is more than the 
current surpluses of cereal grains. 

(8) Plant capacity for processing this 
quantity of grain would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $2 billion and would have to be 
built with Government funds. 
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(4). The total cost to the public through 
the increase in the price of motor fuel 
would be in excess of $1 billion annually. 

In view of these facts, the present state 
of scientific knowledge, and costs involved, 
the Commission found it impracticable to 
recommend an alcohol motor-fuel program. 

9. The report further stated that careful 
study leads to the conclusion that the possi- 
bilities are extremely limited in developing 
truly new uses for cotton, desirable as it 
would be. The best potentials for expand- 
ing cotton consumption are in increasing 
the total market for textiles and in increas- 
ing cotton’s share of the total. The factors 
that must be considered are price, quality, 
and promotional effort. 

10. Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Research Director for 
the ion, and Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, advised that the Commission’s report 
did not recommend any new projects which 
have not been known to the USDA. He ad- 
vised that the men who worked on the task 
groups were selected because of their fa- 
miliarity with a particular commodity and 
the particular projects recommended for re- 
search investigation for each commodity are 
well known to people in industry, science, 
and the USDA. He further advised that 
projects mentioned in the Commission’s re- 
port are projects which the regional labora- 
tories have conducted limited research on 
or will conduct research on in the future 
when funds and personnel are available. 


The committee believes that the best 
way to increase the use of agricultural 
products would be for the President's 
Commission to review research work now 
under way and recommend changes 
which would strengthen the existing re- 
search programs of the Department. In 
the opinion of the committee, the most 
effective way to increase the use of ag- 
ricultural products is to gradually ex- 
pand the utilization research programs 
of the Department on a sound and ef- 
ficient basis. It believes that the crea- 
tion of an.additional research agency 
would inevitably result in duplication of 
effort. It further believes that a sudden 
threefold expansion of the program 
would create a great deal of waste and 
confusion. 

Plant and animal disease and pest 
control: A total of $41,732,000 is pro- 
posed for the coming fiscal year, a de- 
crease of $400,000 in the budget estimate 
and an increase of $11,650,000 over the 
1958 appropriation. The amount rec- 
ommended includes an additional $39,- 
300 to determine compliance with laws 
related to contamination of food from 
insecticides, $75,000 to take over foreign 
Plant quarantine work in Florida, $75,- 
000 to meet the increased volume of bag- 
gage to be inspected at ports of entry, 
and an additionl $600,000 for screw- 
worm eradication. 

The bill also includes a total of $15 
million for the eradication of brucellosis, 
In recent years, the program for eradi- 
cation of brucellosis has been financed 
from Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds on a reimbursable basis, as author- 
ized by the Agricultural Act of 1954. 
It is proposed in this bill to adopt the 
budget recommendation that the pro- 
gram be financed by direct appropria- 
tion in the future. 

The committee believes this trend 
away from the use of Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds to finance various 
programs not related to the price sup- 
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port activities, for which purpose the 
Corporation was created, is good and 
should be encouraged. It is understood 
that, should present laws authorizing the 
financing of the brucellosis eradication 
program from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds be extended, the author- 
ity of that law would be used only to 
the extent necessary to supplement 
funds provided in this appropriation. 

Meat inspection: The committee rec- 
ommends the sum of $24,326,000 for 
1959 for the regular meat inspection 
service and the new mandatory poultry 
inspection program authorized last year. 
Of this amount, not to exceed $17,826,- 
000 should be used to meet the regular 
meat inspection workload. This, in ef- 
fect, provides $1 million more for this 
work than in fiscal year 1958, if needed. 
At the same time, there should be ade- 
quate funds to meet the full poultry in- 
spection workload as required by the 
new law. 

In the interest of a more effective 
meat inspection service, and in view of 
the increased efficiency which should 
result from consolidation of similar ac- 
tivities, the committee recommends the 
consolidation of the regular meat in- 
spection service with the new inspection 
service for poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts. While separation of these activi- 
ties may have been advisable when one 
inspection service was on a mandatory 
basis and the other on a purely volun- 
tary basis, now that they are both man- 
datory the committee feels that they 
should not be duplicate operations. The 
merging of the two services should re- 
sult in greater efficiency and in addi- 
tional flexibility. 

State experiment stations: An appro- 
priation of $30,353,708 is recommended 
for grants to State experiment stations. 
In addition, $250,000 is provided for 
penalty mail costs. The amounts rec- 
ommended are the full budget estimates 
and are the same as those provided for 
the fiscal year 1958. 

Since 1952, appropriations for this pur- 
pose have increased over 140 percent. 
In view of the continuing needs of agri- 
cultural producers for information about 
better seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
growing practices, to offset falling farm 
prices and increased production costs, 
the committee recommends continuation 
of the present level of appropriations 
for this purpose. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska 
and Puerto Rico: The full budget esti- 
mate of $50,715,000 is included in the bill 
for the coming fiscal year, the same 
amounts as provided for the fiscal year 
1958. 

There has been a large increase in the 
size of this appropriation since 1952, 
nearly 80 percent. The committee feels, 
however, that this level of expenditure 
should be continued in the coming fiscal 
year in order to assure adequate assist- 
ance to farmers who need help to meet 
their serious problems resulting from re- 
duced farm income. 

Retirement extension 


costs for 


agents: The budget estimate of $5,479,- 
375 is recommended for the coming fiscal 
year, an increase of $219,375 over the ap- 
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propriation for the fiscal year 1958. The 
amount recommended will cover the full 
retirement fund contributions required 
for cooperative extension agents during 
the coming year. 

Penalty mail: The committee recom- 
mends the full budget estimate of $1,868,- 
480 for penalty mail costs of State ex- 
tension directors and county extension 
agents during the fiscal year 1959, as au- 
thorized by law. The decrease of $295,- 
520 results from a revised procedure for 
determining mailing costs, which has 
been developed concurrently by the Post 
Office Department and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Federal Extension Service: The full 
budget estimate of $2,096,540 is proposed 
for the coming fiscal year for the Fed- 
eral Extension Service, which provides 
the leadership, counsel, and assistance to 
the extension services in 48 States, Ha- 
waii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. This is 
the same amount as was provided for the 
fiscal year 1958. 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


The full budget estimate of $578,000 is 
recommended for the coming fiscal year. 
This is the same amount as was appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1958. The com- 
mittee was more fully satisfied with the 
presentation made in support of the 1959 
budget estimates than with presentations 
made at hearings in prior years. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Conservation operations: The com- 
mittee recommends the sum of $74,780,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1959, an increase 
of $2,500,000 in the budget estimate and 
an increase of $2,235,000 over amounts 
provided for fiscal year 1958. 

Testimony before the committee indi- 
cates that 40 new districts will be formed 
during the current fiscal year and an 
estimated 30 additional districts will 
come into existence during the fiscal 
year 1959. No additional funds were 
included in the 1959 budget estimate to 
permit the assignment of soil conserva- 
tion technicians to the new districts as 
formed. It was pointed out by Depart- 
ment officials that the only means of 
meeting the needs of the new districts 
is to transfer technicians from existing 
districts, thereby spreading existing 
personnel thinner and increasing their 
Workload. 

In view of the fact that the basic law 
guarantees the services of soil conserva- 
tion technicians to all districts, new as 
well as existing districts, the committee 
feels that some expansion in funds and 
personnel is warranted each year as new 
districts come into the program. Fur- 
ther, in view of the increased amounts 
requested by the President for the water- 
shed protection and flood-preyention 
program, in line with the proposal to 
increase public works expenditures gen- 
erally, it is essential that the Soil Con- 
servation Service be staffed with ade- 
quate well-trained technicians, 

Accordingly, the committee has in- 
creased this appropriation by $2,500,000 
to assure sufficient technicians to staff 
existing districts properly and provide 
technical assistance to new districts. as 
they are established. Also, the addi- 
tional funds are provided for adequate 
technicians to advise and assist in the 
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planning and construction work on the 
11 major watersheds authorized in 1944, 
which are still only about 24 percent 
completed, and on the small upstream 
watershed projects under the pilot pro- 
gram and Public Law 566, 83d Congress. 

Watershed protection: The original 
budget requested the sum of $14 million 
for the fiscal year 1959 for this program, 
a reduction of $11,500,000 below funds 
provided for fiscal year 1958. House 
Document No. 351, transmitted by the 
President on March 12, 1958, increased 
the budget estimate to $24 million. The 
committee recommends $25,500,000 for 
the coming year, the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1958. 

The original budget estimate of $14 
million provided funds to initiate 60 new 
watershed projects during the next fiscal 
year, as well as to continue work on exist- 
ing projects. The additional funds re- 
quested in House Document No. 351 will 
authorize an additional 48 watershed 
projects in 1959. The amount recom- 
mended in the bill will provide for con- 
tinuation of work on the 100 watershed 
projects now under way and will permit 
the initiation of 108 new projects. 

Flood prevention: The original budget 
estimate proposed $13,220,000 for flood 
prevention during the coming fiscal year. 
A supplemental estimate transmitted to 
Congress in House Document No. 351 on 
March 12, 1958, increased the amount 
for the fiscal year 1959 to a total of $18 
million. 

The full budget estimate of $18 million 
has been allowed in the accompanying 
bill. The additional $4,780,000 will per- 
mit the acceleration of work now in 
progress on the 11 authorized watersheds 
financed by this appropriation. 

The committee feels strongly that 
every possible effort must be made to 
speed up the work on these projects. 
It was contemplated when this program 
was established in 1944 that the work 
on these watersheds would be completed 
in about 15 years. A special study of 
this program during the past recess of 
Congress indicates that the average rate 
of completion as of last June 30 was only 
23.8 percent. This study shows further 
that, at the present rate of progress, it 
will take another 20 to 25 years to com- 
plete some of these projects. 

Evidence before the committee indi- 
cates that considerable savings have 
resulted from the work already com- 
pleted under this program. A study of 
flood damage in treated and untreated 
areas in Texas and other parts of the 
country shows conclusively the value of 
this work. In the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the committee, the taxpayer 
cannot afford to further delay its com- 
pletion. 

During the hearings, the extent to 
which the Department should transfer 
funds among the various projects was 
discussed. The committee agrees that 
some latitude is needed to expedite the 
work. It feels, however, that Congress 
should be kept currently advised of pro- 
posed shifts of funds from one project 
to another in view of the importance of 
each of these projects. 

Water conservation and utilization 
projects: The full budget estimate of 
$335,000 is recommended for the coming 
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fiscal year, a decrease of $15,000 in the 
budget estimate. 

Nineteen water conservation and utili- 
zation projects were originally author- 
ized under this program. Six of these 
projects have been discontinued due to 
inflationary land prices and other 
changes. Twelve projects have been 
fully completed. The only remaining 
project, located at Eden Valley, Wyo., 
is scheduled for completion in the fiscal 
year 1962. The small reduction pro- 
posed is made possible by the comple- 
tion of certain phases of the work on 
this one remaining project. 

Great Plains conservation program: 
The accompanying bill includes the full 
budget estimate of $10 million for the 
coming fiscal year. This is the same 
amount as was appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1958. 

This is a voluntary program which 
supplements other conservation pro- 
grams and activities in designated wind 
erosion counties of the 10 Great Plains 
States. Cost-sharing contracts extend 
from 3 to 10 years and include a plan 
of operation for the farm or ranch and 
a time schedule for installing eligible 
conservation practices. All contracts 
must terminate by December 31, 1971. 
The cost-sharing rates under this pro- 
gram run up to 80 percent of the average 
cost of installing each eligible practice. 

This is a new program which was 
authorized last year for the first time. 
It is getting under way gradually and 
is expected to be in full operation by 
fiscal year 1959. While the committee 
feels that eventually it should be made 
a part of the regular agricultural con- 
servation program, it has taken no ac- 
tion to consolidate such programs at this 
time. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


For the fiscal year 1959, an appropri- 
ation of $235 million is recommended. 
It is expected that this amount will pro- 
vide adequate funds to meet all commit- 
ments made to participants under the 
1958 program authorization of $250 mil- 
lion. The reduction results from savings 
which will not cause the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fail to meet its commitments 
under the advance program authoriza- 
tion made last year. 

The President’s budget proposed to re- 
duce the advance 1959 program authori- 
zation from the $250 million level which 
has been in effect since 1955 to $125 
million for the coming year. This is the 
third time that the budget has recom- 
mended a decrease below $250 million 
since 1953. 

The committee has restored the full 
8250 million program for 1959. Testi- 
mony from dirt farmers, as well as from 
farm organizations and others, demon- 
strates fully the importance of this 
program to the agricultural producers of 
the Nation, especially in these times of 
serious economic stress in agriculture. 
This testimony, which is included in 
part 5 of this year’s hearings, deserves 
the attention of all who are interested 
in agriculture. 

A study of the effect on the natural 
resources of this country in recent years 
from droughts, floods, and other natural 
disasters provides convincing evidence of 
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the real value of this program to the 
Nation asa whole. The significant sav- 
ings to our land which have resulted 
from the work done provide a solid justi- 
fication for continuation of this pro- 
gram at the present level. The trans- 
formation of many sections of the coun- 
try from barren and badly eroded fields 
to fertile and attractive areas also can 
be attributed to the incentives offered 
by this program. In view of the tre- 
mendous sums spent in restoring dam- 
age caused by natural disasters in many 
areas of the country in recent years, it 
is apparent to the committee that it is 
less costly to the Nation to prevent the 
loss of soil and water through this pro- 
gram than to restore the damage after 
it has happened. Further, that top soil 
which flows down our streams and 
rivers every day of the year is lost for- 
ever to future generations. 

Testimony presented to the commit- 
tee indicates that over 1% million 
farmers participate in the agricultural 
conservation program, whereas less than 
100,000 farmers are participating in the 
conservation reserve program. It is also 
significant to note that the participants ~ 
in the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram put up about 50 percent of the 
funds expended, plus their labor, while 
under the conservation reserve the Fed- 
eral Government provides up to 80 per- 
cent of the funds expended on the land. 

It will be recalled that last year the 
committee combined all soil and water 
conservation appropriations into a single 
item to provide more administrative 
flexibility and encourage eventual con- 
solidation of the various conservation 
programs of the Department into a 
single effort. The committee has not 
combined the funds for these items in 
the bill for fiscal year 1959 because of 
some of the technical differences be- 
tween the various programs. It still be- 
lieves, however, that eventual consolida- 
tion of the agricultural conservation 
program, the conservation reserve pro- 
gram, and the Great Plains program is 
desirable. It is believed that changes in 
the agricultural conservation program 
to allow more flexibility in the Federal 
share of cost-sharing practices and to 
permit contracts for a longer period 
than 1 year would make such a consoli- 
dation possible. The committee strong- 
ly urges the Secretary to study this mat- 
ter between now and next January with 
the view to presenting the 1960 budget 
on this basis. 

In the conference report on the 1958 
appropriation bill, the conferees directed 
that no changes be made in the 1958 
agricultural conservation program to 
restrict eligibility requirements or delete 
cost-sharing practices included in the 
1957 program. This action was taken 
in view of information received by the 
conferees that some change in program 
was contemplated. The committee has 
been assured by responsible officials of 
the Department that this directive was 
followed, and evidence presented to the 
committee indicates that no changes 
were made in the 1958 program. 

The committee feels that the 1959 pro- 
gram should be continued on the same 
basis as the 1957 and 1958 programs. 
It is convinced that a program which 
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has been accepted by over 1½ million 
farmers, where there has been discre- 
tion at the local level to select those 
practices of the most benefit to each lo- 
cality, should not be changed. It be- 
lieves that this method of operation pro- 
vides the freedom from domination by 
Washington which the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture advocates. 

The committee also wants to commend 
the county committee system, where lo- 
cally elected officials control local oper- 
ations. This democratic procedure is 
probably the most effective means that 
can be devised of getting conscientious 
and effective participation at the local 
level. Generally speaking, those who 
earn all or a portion of their living by 
tilling the soil are the best qualified to 
determine the conservation practices 
needed in each locality, see that they 
are applied in-the most effective manner, 
and assure that the American people get 
the greatest possible amount of conser- 
vation for the tax dollar spent through 
this program. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Marketing research and service: A to- 
tal of $28,192,000 is proposed for 1959. 
This amount includes $14,095,000 for 
marketing research and agricultural 
estimates and $14,097,000 for marketing 
services. The amount recommended for 
marketing research and agricultural es- 
timates is the budget estimate. It is also 
the amount which will be spent in 1958, 
due to a saving of $21,700 made in 1958. 

As stated early in the report, the com- 
mittee has transferred $7 million re- 
quested for poultry inspection to the meat 
inspection appropriation under the 
Agricultural Research Service. It is be- 
lieved that this is an economy move and 
will help meet the ever increasing de- 
mands on the meat-inspeciion service. 

The funds provided for marketing 
services include an additional $40,000 to 
strengthen the enforcement of the Grain 
Standards Act and $125,000 to provide 
more effective administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. A better 
job needs to be done in both these fields, 
and some additional funds appear to be 
necessary. 

During the past recess of Congress, the 
committee made a special inquiry into 
the administration of milk marketing 
agreements by the Department of Agri- 
culture. This study resulted from nu- 
merous complaints concerning the pro- 
cedures followed in establishing and 
expanding milk marketing areas. The 
report on this study raises some basic 
questions concerning the regulations 
issued, the failure to notify all interested 
parties when hearings are held, the rights 
of an individual member of a cooperative 
to cast his own ballot, and the protection 
of a producer not in an area covered by 
a marketing agreement. The committee 
has been informed that the Department 
is giving this matter careful study to 
make certain that proper regulations are 
issued and the fairest possible procedures 
are followed. The committee recognizes 
that some inequities are bound to develop 
in the handling of these marketing 
agreements. However, it requests the 
Department to continue its review of this 
program, 
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Testimony before the committee indi- 
cates that significant improvements are 
being made in equipment for cleaning, 
bleaching, and other operations of the 
textile industry, which change the rela- 
tive values in use of various cottons. In 
view of this development, it is believed 
that a change in the cotton classing 
standards of the Department might be 
in order. Therefore, the committee re- 
quests that the Department conduct a 
special study during the next year on this 
subject and be prepared to make recom- 
mendations at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

The committee is pleased to note the 
studies which have been made concern- 
ing the establishment of premiums for 
lean or meat-type hogs in the meatpack- 
ing industry, as proposed in the commit- 
tee report last year. The Department is 
urged to give this problem further study 
with a view to developing proposals for 
a shift by the meatpacking industry 
toward a proper grading of pork. Such 
a change would benefit everyone con- 
cerned: the consumer, the meatpacker, 
and the producer. It would create a 
greater demand for pork in this country. 
It would also enable the United States to 
again compete in world markets for pork 
and pork products; and it should help re- 
lieve the surplus of fats, now dependent 
largely upon Public Law 480 sales. 

Payments to States, Territories, and 
possessions: The full budget estimate of 
$1,160,000 is recommended for the com- 
ing fiscal year, the same amount as was 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1958. 
Payments under this appropriation are 
made on a matched-fund basis to State 
and Territorial marketing agencies for 
programs designed to get into practical 
use improved methods and practices in 
the marketing of farm products. 

While there is some evidence to indi- 
cate that State funds available for 
matching purposes will exceed the 
amount recommended for this purpose in 
the accompanying bill, the committee 
does not feel that it can recommend ex- 
ceeding the budget request for this 
program. 

School-lunch program: The commit- 
tee recommends the full budget estimate 
of $100 million for the fiscal year 1959, 
a continuation of the appropriation au- 
thorized for the fiscal years 1957 and 
1958. 

In addition, the committee has in- 
cluded language in the bill to transfer 
$55 million from section 32 funds to 
section 6 of the school-lunch program to 
assure a more adequate supply of foods 
for school lunches. In the use of these 
additional funds, attention should be 
given to the purposes intended by the 
legislation establishing the section 32 
program, that is, the purchase of tem- 
porary surpluses which may have a de- 
pressing effect on the market. 

This program continues to grow each 
year. The number of schools partici- 
pating, the number of schoolchildren 
receiving lunches, and the number of 
meals served in 1957 were at an alltime 
high. Further expansion is expected 
during the coming fiscal year. 

It is significant to note that the aver- 
age cash reimbursement per meal from 
Federal funds has decreased from nearly 
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9 cents in 1947 to an estimated 4.3 cents 
in 1958. Based on the amount recom- 
mended by the budget, it would drop be- 
low 4 cents per meal next year. When 
it is realized that the reimbursement for 
a half pint of milk under the special 
milk program is 4 cents, it seems unreal- 
istic to allow the Federal reimbursement 
to drop to less than 4 cents for a full- 
course type A meal. 

Many individuals and organizations 
associated with this program have ur- 
gently requested additional appropria- 
tions during the coming fiscal year, with 
proposals running from $130 million to 
as high as $200 million. There is con- 
siderable justification for these proposals 
in view of the increasing numbers of 
children participating in the program 
and the increased prices of food. 

The use of section 32 commodities has 
been encouraged in the past because of 
the need for such commodities in the 
school lunch program and because of 
the importance of action by the Depart- 
ment to purchase small quantities of 
temporary surpluses to prevent market 
drops. In the past few years, the com- 
mittee has been disappointed by the fail- 
ure of the Department to use this fund 
for the purposes for which intended. 

In fiscal year 1957 approximately $132 
million of donated commodities were 
used in the school-lunch program. Dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, it is esti- 
mated that this will decrease to $76.4 
million, a reduction of over $55 million. 
Department officials indicate that, in the 
absence of the transfer proposed by the 
committee, the quantity of donated food 
would remain the same in 1959. The 
committee has made this transfer of sec- 
tion 32 funds in order to maintain the 
level of commodities available at not less 
than the $132 million level in 1959. 

In the opinion of the committee at 
least part of the reduction has resulted 
from a failure of the Secretary to move 
in promptly with section 32 funds and 
support the price levels of various com- 
modities. A review of the testimony on 
this point will clearly indicate the re- 
luctance of the Department to use sec- 
tion 32 funds for the purposes intended 
when the program was established, It 
will further reveal the strong criticism 
which this committee has directed toward 
the Department for this failure to act to 
bolster markets for such commodities. 

The committee has also been con- 
cerned by the fact that some of the 
commodities which have been urgently 
needed by the school-lunch program due 
to expanding school enrollments have 
been sold to foreign countries for foreign 
currencies under Public Law 480. While 
this practice is authorized by law, it feels 
that failure to make these foods avail- 
able to the schoolchildren of America is 
a serious mistake. 

The committee feels very strongly that 
everything possible must be done to 
encourage the use of section 32 funds to 
support prices of perishable products, 
It also feels that section 32 must be uti- 
lized as fully as possible to provide sup- 
port for the school-lunch program. This 
is especially necessary in view of the fact 
that it has not been possible for Federal 
appropriations to keep pace with the 
growth in the number of schoolchildren 
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participating in the program and the 
rise in food costs. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate of $4,002,300 for the 
coming fiscal year. This is the same 
amount as was appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1958. 

This Service has done an excellent job 
in recent years. It has established an 
effective agricultural attaché service, 
with particular attention to the develop- 
ment of expanded foreign markets for 
American agricultural products. In ad- 
dition, under separate funds established 
by this committee several years ago, it 
has developed a more effective program 
for obtaining statistics and information 
on foreign agricultural production and 
competitive sales in world markets and 
has made such information available to 
those who need it. 

The committee has reason to believe, 
however, that in the conduct of its ac- 
tivities under Public Law 480, too little 
attention is being given to competitive 
sales for dollars. There is evidence that 
Public Law 480 disposals are frequently 
given preference over competitive sales. 
In this connection, the committee wishes 
to repeat that the only sound way to re- 
gain and retain foreign markets is 
through competitive sales. As has been 
pointed out by the committee many 
times, the charter of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has always provided 
for sales in world markets on a com- 
petitive basis. The probable cause for 
continued stressing of dispositions under 
Public Law 480 is the lack of a consistent 
policy by the Department in favor of 
competitive sales. 

The committee strongly supports the 
activities of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. It believes, however, that its 
principal reason for existence is to stim- 
ulate the export of United States agri- 
cultural commodities through competi- 
tive sales for dollars. While there may 
be some justification for the sale of 
United States agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies, in view of the 
present large holdings of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, the long-range 
program of this Service should be di- 
rected toward a program of exports 
through normal channels on a truly 
competitive basis. 

The hearings developed that within 
the past year, due to lack of funds, there 
has been a reduction in numbers of 
agricultural attachés and assistants, re- 
sulting in failure to staff some important 
foreign posts where attachés should be 
placed, mainly for market-development 
purposes. The committee has, as pre- 
viously, given sympathetic consideration 
to providing needed funds for this very 
valuable organization. It is proposed, 
therefore, that the Department continue 
to expand as needed its market-develop- 
ment activities from Public Law 480 for- 
eign currencies, as authorized under sec- 
tions 104 (a) and (f) of that act, in 
order to support a more adequate at- 
taché organization. Reports of the use 
of such funds were made to the com- 
mittee and will be expected annually 
hereafter. 

The Department is to be commended 
for including in Public Law 480 agree- 
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ments, a “convertibility clause” whereby 
dollars are made available by conversion 
of local currencies, for use in market de- 
velopment and for other purposes in 
countries other than those from which 
the local currencies are derived. Exten- 
sion and broadening the scope of such 
clauses to facilitate the use more general- 
ly of local currencies for market develop- 
ment and similar purposes would appear 
to be very desirable, and consistent with 
the purposes of Public Law 480. 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


The full budget estimate of $832,000 is 
recommended for the coming fiscal year. 
This is the same amount as was provided 
for the fiscal year 1958. No significant 
changes in program or workload have 
taken place during the past year, nor are 
any projected for the coming fiscal year. 

SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 


Conservation reserve: An appropria- 
tion of $250 million is recommended to 
cover expenditures under this program 
during fiscal year 1959. This will pro- 
vide $64 million to meet payments due 
under 1956-57 contracts, $146 million to 
meet commitments under 1958 contracts, 
$23 million for payments on 1959 con- 
tracts, and $17 million for transfers, 
operating expenses, and production of 
forest tree seedlings. 

The budget included $242.9 million for 
payments against 1958 contracts. As of 
March 1, 1958, only $47.9 million worth of 
contracts were signed, and the signup 
period closes on April 15. The commit- 
tee estimates, therefore, the signups 
will total only $146 million for the year. 
Accordingly, it has reduced the funds 
for this purpose by $100 million. 

The Congress is obligated, however, 
to honor 1958 contracts up to the full 
authorization in the 1958 appropria- 
tion act. Should commitments exceed 
the amount provided in this bill, addi- 
tional funds will have to be made avail- 
able at a later date. 

For the 1959 crop year, the committee 
has included a program authorization 
of $300 million. This should allow ade- 
quate funds to meet the needs of the 
program on a sound basis for the next 
fiscal year. 

Under this program some $200 million 
was spent during fiscal years 1957 and 
1958, with another $250 million provided 
in this bill for next year. If the full $450 
million were provided each year and, if 
15-year contracts were entered into, as 
authorized by the Soil Bank, it is con- 
ceivable that this program could commit 
the Congress to the appropriation of 
some $5 billion or $6 billion before 
finally liquidated. This is as much as the 
cost of the price-support program since 
its inception in 1932. 

Since the Secretary now says that con- 
trol of production by reduction of acre- 
age will not work and has recommended 
ending the acreage-reserve program, 
serious questions are raised as to the con- 
tinuation of the conservation reserve on 
the present basis. Even if production 
controls were desirable there is some 
room to doubt as to whether this ap- 
proach would bring about the desired 
results. 

From evidence before the committee, it 
appears that most of the land placed in 
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this program is marginal land which has 
never been productive. A special survey 
made last fall by the committee, which 
was printed in part 1 of this year’s hear- 
ings, shows that the heaviest participa- 
tion has been in limited areas of the 
country. It shows further that 10 per- 
cent of the total acreage in the 1957 pro- 
gram was in 14 counties of the Great 
Plains area which were dropped from the 
crop-insurance program several years 
ago due to extremely heavy losses. 

Further, evidence before the commit- 
tee raises questions as to the value of the 
program as a conservation program. A 
total of less than 100,000 people partici- 
pated in the 1957 program, as compared 
to 1½ million participants in the agricul- 
tural conservation program. Also, the 
Federal payment for conservation prac- 
tices under the conservation reserve, 
where the Government also pays annual 
rental on the land, is much higher than 
for ACP—up to 80 percent for some 
practices. 

The investigation report referred to 
earlier also indicates that, in some areas, 
the rent paid under this program by the 
Government will reimburse the partici- 
pant for the full value of the land in 
about 3 years. Numerous examples are 
cited, also, of the division of land among 
families, relatives and others for the 
purpose of getting around the limitation 
of $5,000 on the amount which may be 
paid any one participant. In one case 
the payments ran as high as $48,920. 

In order to put this program on a 
more sound basis, and in order to keep 
it in line with other conservation pro- 
grams of the Department, the commit- 
tee has included language in the bill 
which will limit the rate of payment in 
any one year to 20 percent of the value 
of the land and will prohibit payments 
to participants who illegally divide their 
land to increase their payments. The 
proposed language will also make the 
Federal share of payments for conserva- 
tion practices comparable to rates 
established for the agricultural conser- 
vation program. 

The committee also directs that 50 
percent of the funds transferred from 
this appropriation to the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel shall be used for the 
specific purpose of checking contracts to 
determine legality in cases where ac- 
tions may have been taken to evade 
limitations in the act or administrative 
regulations, or where there may have 
been misrepresentation in fixing rates or 
other contract terms. 

It appears that the operating costs for 
this program are too high, as compared 
to other conservation programs of the 
Department. In 1957, $18 million was 
spent to administer some 90,000 conser- 
vation reserve contracts. This is 75 
percent as much as the amount used to 
administer the agricultural conservation 
program with 1% million participants. 

Acreage reserve program: An appro- 
priation of $330 million, the full budget 
estimate, is included in the bill for the 
coming fiscal year to pay off contracts 
signed under the 1958 crop year pro- 
gram. In view of the unexpectedly 
heavy signups for the 1958 program, it 
may be necessary to supplement these 
funds at a later date. As proposed in 
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the Budget by the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, no authority is 
provided for a 1959 program. 

This acreage reserve program cost ap- 
proximately $525 million in fiscal year 
1957 and will cost another $600 million 
in fiscal year 1958. When taken with 
the conservation reservé, the cost of the 
two programs for fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 is $1.3 billion. This is more than 
the cost of the price-support program 
for the past 15 years of its existence. 

` COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas: An appropriation of $39,715,000 
is included in the bill for the fiscal year 
1959. This is the full amount of the 
budget estimate and is a reduction of $1 
million below funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1958. 

The decrease of $1 million is made 
possible by improved methods of opera- 
tion at the county office level. Also, it is 
expected that the workload of the ASC 
county offices in administering acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas will 
decrease as additional acreages of crop- 
land are placed under the conservation 
reserve program. 

Sugar Act program: The committee 
recommends the sum of $71 million for 
1959, an increase of $3,337,500 over the 
1958 appropriation and a decrease of $5 
million in the budget estimate. Esti- 
mates submitted to the committee indi- 
cate that sugar production from 1958 
crops will exceed 1957 crops. Additional 
funds are needed to cover increased pay- 
ments to producers in line with the in- 
creased production. Also, a portion of 
the increase is required to make pay- 
ments on a small part of the 1957 crop 
which could not be made from funds 
available for 1958. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate of $6,376,700 for admin- 
istration of this program in 1959. This 
is the same amount as was authorized 
for fiscal year 1958. 

In accordance with the established 
policy of limited operations on an ex- 
perimental basis, the 1958 crop insurance 
program will operate in 818 counties. No 
net increase in counties is planned for 
1959. However, insurance on additional 
crops will be offered in some of the 818 
counties where insurance is already 
available. It is estimated that 380,000 
crops will be insured in 1959 as compared 
to 365,000 crops insured during fiscal 
year 1958. 

Although losses were heavy in a few 
areas in 1957, latest reports indicate that 
income will exceed indemnity payments 
by about $5.7 million. Generally, the 
principal causes of loss in 1957 were 
drought, plant disease, excessive mois- 
ture, and freezing. In view of rather 
heavy losses during the several previous 
years due to floods and drought, par- 
ticularly in the Great Plains area, the 
reported net profit for 1957 is especially 
encouraging. This is particularly true, 
since it seems preferable to continue this 
program as a means of meeting agricul- 
tural disasters, where the producers par- 
ticipate, rather than to appropriate large 
sums of Federal money in the form of 
disaster relief. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Loan authorization: The budget for 
fiscal year 1959 proposed $150 million for 
rural electrification loans and $56 million 
for rural telephone loans. From in- 
formation supporting that budget it 
might be presumed that those estimates 
represent the loan requirements for these 
purposes for a full year. Testimony de- 
veloped during the hearings, however, 
discloses that the sums requested are 
approximately one-haif the amounts 
necessary to cover loan needs for the full 
fiscal year. 

The loan fund estimates submitted to 
Congress in the regular budget in Janu- 
ary were based on the assumption that 
Congress would enact into law proposed 
legislation which provides that the local 
REA cooperatives will obtain a portion 
of their loan funds in the future by bor- 
rowing from private sources. The prin- 
cipal provisions of this bill, recommended 
by the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but not yet officially intro- 
duced by any Member of Congress, ap- 
pear in the hearings on pages 1847-1848 
of part 3. 

It is to be noted that, under the terms 
of this proposed legislation, the oper- 
ating costs of the REA cooperatives 
would be increased through a substantial 
increase in interest rates. Further, the 
legislation would increase the Govern- 
ment's liability to the private lenders 
and would make it possible for the first 
lien, which the Government now has on 
the approximately $3.6 billion in assets 
of the REA cooperatives, to be sur- 
rendered to purchasers of the debentures 
or bonds issued by the REA. This could 
lead to the taking over of this great pro- 
gram by foreclosure by the purchasers of 
the bonds or debentures and could result 
in the complete loss of these valuable 
assets to the Federal Government. 

The committee wishes to go on record 
at this point as strongly opposing any 
such proposed change in the law. It 
can see no possible benefits to the REA 
cooperatives and it can foresee the pos- 
sibility of enormous losses to the tax- 
payers if such legislation were adopted. 
It is to be noted that so far no one 
has introduced such proposed legislation 
in the Congress. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
the REA program as it now exists is 
sound. It has extended electric service 
to rural America to the point where 95 
percent of all rural residents are now 
served. It has furnished electric pow- 
er for agricultural purposes at a cost 
which agricultural producers can afford. 
Furthermore, it has set an enviable re- 
payment record, in that the rate of re- 
payment on loans made to date, includ- 
ing interest, exceeds 100 percent of ma- 
turities due. 

The committee can understand why 
there are some in this country who would 
like to take over the first lien on the 
properties of this large and successful 
operation. It feels, however, that the 
interests of the taxpayers must be pro- 
tected against such possibility, since the 
taxpayers’ money has been used to es- 
tablish this program and build it up to 
its present level of operation. 
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In order to assure that adequate loan 
funds are available during the coming 
fiscal year, the committee is recommend- 
ing $300 million for electrification loans 
and $60 million for telephone loans. In 
addition, it has provided a contingency 
fund of $25 million for each program, if 
needed. Based on the best estimates 
available from REA sources, these 
amounts appear to be sufficient to cover 
a full year’s needs, If applications ex- 
ceed present estimates, however, the 
committee will consider the need for 
additional funds at a later date. 

The committee does not feel that its 
recommendations for this purpose for 
the coming year should be based on the 
remote possibility that the proposed 
legislation which provides for. financing 
through private sources will be enacted 
into law. It feels that sufficient loan 
funds should be made available by the 
Congress in this bill to cover all loan 
applications which will be approved by 
the REA during the next fiscal year. 
Since these loan funds will be repayed 
in full, plus interest, to the Treasury of 
the United States, and since no funds 
are drawn from the Treasury until loan 
applications are approved, regardless of 
the size of authorizations provided by 
Congress, there is no sound reason for 
not providing sufficient loan authoriza- 
tions to meet all foreseeable needs. It 
is pointed out again that these loan 
funds are secured by a first lien on the 
paes and equipment of the REA coopera- 

ves; 

Salaries and expenses: For adminis- 
trative expenses for the REA program, 
the committee recommends the budget 
estimate of $9,019,000, a decrease of 
$11,950 below the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1958. Of the funds appro- 
priated for 1958, $11,950 was placed in 
reserve and will not be used during the 
current year, Therefore, the amount 
proposed for 1959 will cover the same ad- 
ministrative costs as were required dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1958. 

FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Loan authorizations: For the lending 
programs of this agency, the committee 
recommends a total of $209,500,000 for 
the coming fiscal year. This includes 
$24 million for farm ownership loans, 
$180 million for farm operation—pro- 
duction and subsistence—loans, and 
$542 million for soil and water conser- 
vation loans. The total amount recom- 
mended is 834% million more than com- 
bined estimate of $175 million included 
in the 1959 budget. The amount recom- 
mended for each program is the same as 
was provided for the fiscal year 1958 for 
these programs. In addition, a con- 
tingency fund of $20 million is provided 
for production and subsistence loans, if 
needed. 

The 1959 budget proposed to consoli- 
date the loan funds for all these pro- 
grams into one amount and reduce the 
total to $175 million. The committee has 


not approved the budget recommenda- 
tion on this matter. It feels that the 


past practice of authorizing a specific 
amount for each program should be 
continued. 

If the Department feels that some lati- 
tude is needed to transfer funds from 


1958 


one category to another, the committee 
is willing to consider such proposal. 
However, it cannot go along with the 
proposal which would make it possible 
for the full amount of the combined au- 
thorization to be used for one program 
at the expense of the others. For ex- 
ample, under the 1959 budget proposal, 
the Department could spend the entire 
$175 million requested for one type of 
loan program, The entire amount could 
be used for soil and water conservation 
loans for which a maximum of 85% mil- 
lion has been provided heretofore. 

The committee was also surprised to 
note that the budget proposed a maxi- 
mum of $175 million for all loan pro- 
grams of this agency. During the past 
few years, $180 million has been spent 
on one of the programs alone, the pro- 
duction and subsistence loans. It will 
be recalled that even this amount has 
been inadequate for production and sub- 
sistence loans in recent years. Many 
areas of the country have run out of 
loan funds for this purpose early in the 
spring of each year. 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
this program has reached the point 
where annual collections will soon equal 
the amount of loans made each year. 
In fiscal year 1957, collections of princi- 
pal and interest totaled $183.6 million 
as compared with $231.9 million ad- 
vanced for such loans. In 1958, collec- 
tions are estimated to total $214.3 mil- 
lion as compared to loans of $209.5 mil- 
lion. In fiscal year 1959; collections are 
estimated at $227.1 million as compared 
to a proposed loan authorization of 
$209.5 million. 

As has been pointed out in previous 
years, the repayment record of this pro- 
gram is very good. The repayment of 
principal plus interest frequently ex- 
ceeds amounts due, with some borrow- 
ers repaying in advance of the repay- 
ment rate required. In view of the fact 
that these loans are generally made to 
those who cannot secure credit else- 
where, the committee feels that this is 
an excellent record which fully supports 
the provision of adequate loan funds to 
meet the needs of this Agency’s borrow- 
ers. 

In granting funds for farm ownership 
loans, the committee believes it to be 
highly desirable that the most cautious 
discretion be used to prevent placing a 
debt burden upon borrowers. The con- 
tinuation of the so-called price-cost 
squeeze coupled with high land values 
has affected ability of some borrowers to 
repay loans. The Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration has a dual obligation of 
advising the borrower and giving Gov- 
ernment direction concerning his farm 
management problems and creating a 
national atmosphere conducive to sound 
land investment. 

The committee is disappointed at the 
refusal of the officials of this Agency to 
to more fully use their authority to meet 
credit needs in disaster areas. Heavy 
losses due to drought, floods and weather 
continue to plague agricultural sections 
of the country. 

Due to heavy rains during the har- 
vesting season last year, much of the 
cotton production of the southeastern 
part of the country was lost. This has 
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created a serious economic situation in 
that area. Since many of these farmers 
have no other possible source of credit. 
or relief it is imperative that the De- 
partment step in and meet their needs. 
Past experience in similar situations 
demonstrates that these people can be 
relied upon to meet their obligations and 
repay these disaster loans on a reason- 
able basis. 

Salaries and expenses: The committee 
recommends the full budget estimate of 
$29,089,500 for the coming fiscal year, 
the same amount as was appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1958. It is expected 
that the loan activities of the agency 
will remain about the same in 1959 as 
during the current year. 

OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


The 1958 appropriation, $2,943,000, is 
again recommended for this Office for 
the coming fiscal year. This is a de- 
crease of $100,000 in the budget estimate. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
in recent years this Office has failed a 
number of times to render objective 
opinions on legal questions. This ap- 
pears to be based on determinations by 
departmental officials prior to a request 
for formal legal opinions, with the Gen- 
eral Counsel being asked subsequent 
thereto to render formal opinions to sup- 
port determinations made or actions 
already taken. This has led this Office 
to be used largely to bolster administra- 
tive policies and decisions. An illustra- 
tion of this is the position taken by the 
General Counsel with respect to develop- 
ments under the 1958 acreage reserve 
program. Despite language in the Soil 
Bank Act which provides that the limits 
within which each farm may partici- 
pate in the acreage reserve program 
shall be established in such manner as 
the Secretary determines is reasonably 
calculated to achieve the national re- 
serve acreage goal and give producers 
a fair and equitable opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the acreage reserve program, 
taking into consideration their acreage 
allotments or farm base acreages, which- 
ever may be applicable, the supply and 
demand conditions for different classes, 
grades, and qualities of the commodity, 
and such other factors as he deems ap- 
propriate,’ the General Counsel held 
officially that farmers who went to the 
place designated for the signup, within 
the time specified by the Department, 
could be denied their right “to partici- 
pate on a fair and equitable basis” by 
the Secretary surrendering his responsi- 
bility to various State committees. While 
this decision may have served to sup- 
port the Department’s refusal to scale 
back rates offered or limit acreage with- 
in the $500 million program announced 
last year, it appears erroneous to a ma- 
jority of the members of the commit- 
tee. This decision led directly to spend- 
ing $250 million additional in the acreage 
reserve program above that authorized 
by Congress last year. 

The committee and the Congress were 
required to protect the rights of such 
farmers under the law, after the Depart- 
ment refused to take any action, by in- 
cluding an additional authorization in 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1958. Such emergency action 
would not have been necessary, however, 
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if an objective opinion had been ren- 
dered in this case by the general coun- 
sel. The committee has also taken ex- 
ception in recent years to several other 
important decisions rendered by the 
general counsel on the basis that they 
were not objective, but rather sought to 
serve the purposes of the officials re 
questing the decisions. : 

The committee has not approved the 
$100,000 increase recommended in the 
budget in the belief that there should be 
a change in the basic concept of the 
duties of the general counsel before fur- 
ther expansion is approved. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The committee recommends $2,668,- 
895 for fiscal year 1959, an increase of 
$8,235 in the budget and an increase 
over the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. This increase is a 
transfer from the Office of Information 
and is provided to cover the preparation 
and distribution in this office of speeches 
by the Secretary, the Under Secretary, 
and the various assistant secretaries, 
work heretofore performed by the Office 
of Information. The committee believes 
that all funds and personnel used for 
preparation and handling of speeches 
of these top officials should be located in 
the immediate office of the Secretary. 

During the past recess of Congress, 
the committee conducted a study of the 
activities of the Office of Information in 
connection with the preparation and 
distribution of speeches by the Secretary 
and his immediate assistants. Based on 
this study it is estimated that a total 
of $41,179 has been spent to prepare and 
distribute the Secretary’s speeches since 
January 1953. This averages about 
$8,235 per year. 

The committee questions the use of 
funds and personne! of the Office of In- 
formation for speech writing and distri- 
bution. Many times such speeches are 
of a political nature, frequently they con- 
tain only a portion of the story and pre- 
sent only limited factual information, 
and are detrimental to maintaining con- 
fidence in the Office of Information. 

Language has been included in the bill 
to permit the charging of travel expenses 
of hearings examiners to the various 
funds which finance the subject matter- 
of the hearings conducted through this 
appropriation. This arrangement seems 
to be the most satisfactory way to meet 
the large fluctuations in workload for the 
different programs, which are hard to 
predict in advance. The committee re- 
quests that it be kept advised of the use 
of this authority by the Department, 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


For the coming fiscal year, the com- 
mittee recommends $1,359,265, a reduc- 
tion of $8,235 in the hudget estimate and 
in the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1958. 

It is to be noted that the primary pur- 
pose of this Office is to disseminate re- 
sults of scientific research carried on by 
the various agencies of the Department. 
To protect the integrity of the Office, and 
to limit its function to the distribution of 
scientific information, for which purpose 
it was created, the committee has trans- 
ferred $8,235 to the Office of the Secre- 
tary so as to center in that Office the 
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preparation and distribution of speeches 
by top officials of the Department. 

LIBRARY 


The full budget estimate of $772,000 is 
recommended in the bill for the coming 
fiscal year. This is the same amount as 
was provided for fiscal year 1958. No 
change in functions or workload is ex- 
pected during the coming year. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Restoration of capital impairment: 
The budget estimate of $1,760,399,886 is 
included in the bill for restoration of 
capital impairment of the Corporation 
through June 30, 1957. A breakdown of 
this amount is as follows: 

[In millions] 
Price support program: 
Basic commodities— 
Mandatory nonbasie commoditi 


Total, price supports 
Commodity export program 
Interest, administrative and other 

— 


For a number of years now, the com- 
mittee has insisted that the Department 
offer its commodities for sale in world 
trade on a competitive basis for dollars, 
in order to keep United States commodi- 
ties on world sales counters, and in or- 
der to move the huge surpluses in stor- 
age in the United States. After con- 
tinued urging by this committee and 
after the establishment of a special sales 
organization for the Corporation in the 
1956 Appropriation Act, the Department 
began moving agricultural commodities 
in foreign trade for dollars. This pro- 
gram proved very effective and large 
quantities of United States commodities 
were moved into world trade as a result. 
As a matter of fact, the Secretary has 
claimed considerable credit for the 
volume of commodities which have 
moved into foreign markets during the 
past several years. In recent months, 
he has pointed out that CCC holdings 
have gone from a high of $8.9 billion in 
1956 to approximately $7.2 billion as of 
January 1958. 

The committee is proud of what has 
been accomplished in this connection 
and strongly insists that the Secretary 
continue to offer our commodities in 
world trade on a competitive basis for 
dollars. Considerable progress has been 
made in regaining historical markets for 
the United States and discouraging ex- 
pansion of foreign production of com- 
modities in competition with this coun- 
try. Any actions taken to decrease the 
effectiveness of this highly successful 
competitive sales program would be a 
real disservice to the Nation. 

Administrative expenses: The com- 
mittee recommends $35,398,000 for the 
administrative expenses of the Corpora- 
tion during the coming fiscal year. This 
is a reduction of $702,000 in the budget 
estimate and is the same amount as was 
provided for the fiscal year 1958. 

No increase in funds for the coming 
fiscal year appears to be warranted, The 
estimated workload in price support op- 
erations will probably be less in the com- 
ing fiscal year than during the present 
year. 
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FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The bill includes administrative ex- 
pense limitations of $3,818,000 for the 
Farm Credit Administration and the 
Federal intermediate credit banks for 
the fiscal year 1959. This is a decrease 
of $1,757,000 in the administrative ex- 
pense limitations authorized in 1958. The 
amounts recommended include $2,125,- 
000 for the parent organization, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and 
$1,693,000 for the Federal intermediate 
credit banks. 

The amount provided for the inter- 
mediate credit banks covers expenses for 
the 6-month period ending December 
31, 1958. Effective January 1, 1959, the 
administrative expenses of these institu- 
tions are not subject to Congressional 
limitation, as provided by the Farm 
Credit Act of 1956, 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion has been inactive since July 1, 1957, 
when its loan authority was repealed. 
As of June 30, 1955, all assets except re- 
serve mineral interests were liquidated 
through bulk sale to the Federal land 
banks. All Government capital has been 
repaid except $10,000 which will be re- 
turned in 1958. 

Now, as to the three or four things that 
are of a great deal of interest to the 
Members of the House. First may I say 
that with regard to the REA, the budg- 
eted amount that was sent down by the 
Department in December was for one- 
half year. The committeee, therefore, 
has doubled the amount of loan authori- 
zation for electrification loans, which is 
in line with the testimony of the Depart- 
ment as to the needs. We have also 
provided $25 million in a special con- 
tingency reserve, which means that if 
the funds are used up, they have a way 
to meet those needs. I point out again 
that these funds are repaid to the Treas- 
ury, and this great organization has a 
wonderful record of repayment. 

Many Members of the Congress have 
expressed interest in the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. There is a continuing need 
for additional funds for this agency, be- 
cause the law provides that we must give 
personnel to new districts. Next year 
there will be about 40 new districts. 

We had another change in the outlook 
come up during the period of the hear- 
ings. The President sent a supplemental 
request for the watershed program and 
for the flood-control projects in this De- 
partment. In the one instance I believe 
it was an increase of $10 million. The 
committee added $1.5 million to bring 
those funds for next year up to the 
amount available this year. In flood 
control I believe there was an additional 
budget of nearly $5 million. The pur- 
pose of the supplemental estimate by the 
Bureau of the Budget was to expedite 
the completion of these flood-prevention 
projects, I think it is highly important 
that we expedite this work. 

The record shows in one place, in 
Oklahoma, I believe, where they com- 
pleted these small watersheds on one 
tributary, that the damage in that flood 
was 71 percent less than it was on other 
tributaries of the same stream where we 
had not completed the work. Thus in 
order to meet the needs, in order to ex- 
pedite this work and provide personnel 
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for new districts there is $214 million 
added to the budgeted amount for the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, refer- 
ring again to the conservation program, 
I notice an item for emergency conser- 
vation measures. Would the gentleman 
comment on that? That is a $20 mil- 
lion item. 

Mr. WHITTEN. To which page is the 
gentleman referring? 

Mr. AVERY. At the top of page 41 
under the ACP program, a new item; 
that is, it is new to me, anyhow. It says, 
“Emergency conservation measures.“ 

Mr. WHITTEN. As I understand it, 
that has to do with emergency appro- 
priation which we had last year. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. That was a supple- 
mental appropriation which we passed 
last year for that purpose. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I did not 
quite understand the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Last year the De- 
partment came up, because of the acute 
situation in the matter of soil conserva- 
tion, and asked for a supplemental ap- 
propriation. That item was included in 
the supplemental appropriation as of 
last year. 

Mr. AVERY. Then does that continue 
the same program for the fiscal year 
1959? If it was a supplemental appro- 
priation, why is it continued in the regu- 
lar bill unless it is a continuing pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MARSHALL. It was felt that the 
need for that was on an emergency basis 
and that was provided last year. 

Mr. AVERY. Then it is not in the 
program this year? 

Mr. MARSHALL. If the gentleman 
will look at his column again, that is in 
the 1958 column. It is not a 1959 item. 

Mr. AVERY. But it was not in the 
regular bill last year, but was a supple- 
mental item? 

Mr. MARSHALL. That is right. 

Mr. AVERY. I understand it now; 
and I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
taking this time, with the gentleman's 
permission, to make an inquiry because 
of a substantial number of letters and 
wires that I have received concerning 
a station at Fontana, Calif. There is a 
fear that that station will be discon- 
tinued because of a lack of sufficient 
funds for the continued operation of 
that research station. Would the 


gentleman tell me whether that is or is 
not correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have not elim- 
inated funds for any research stations, 
The Bureau of the Budget recommended 
that certain research work at certain 
stations be eliminated, but the committee 
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has taken the view wih reference to re- 
search stations that they should be con- 
tinued. I am not familiar with the spe- 
cific case to which the gentleman re- 
fers, but I know there is nothing in this 
bill to stop operations of any research 
station. In fact, we told them to keep 
the ones they had. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr, Chairman, I 
was delighted to hear the gentleman 
say that an additional $2.5 million was 
being provided for this upstream water- 
shed program. May I ask the gentle- 
man, how many additional planning 
parties that will provide for the 48 
States? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
$2.5 million is for more technicians for 
the Soil Conservation Service. The ac- 
tual funds for the watershed treatment 
are recommended in the sum of $25.5 
million. For flood prevention on the 11 
old watersheds we have approved $18 
million. The $24 million was to pro- 
vide funds so that personnel could be 
provided to expedite the actual construc- 
tion under these programs. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
is aware of the big lag we have had in 
getting work going on this watershed 
program because of a lack of planning 
parties. Is there any possibility of get- 
ting additional planning parties? 

Mr, WHITTEN. When ‘the gentle- 
man adds the $2.5 million and also adds 
the other millions that are included, it 
is an indication that we do recognize 
the situation and are pushing ahead as 
fast as we can. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. In our studies of 
this matter and our recommendations 
we feel this would provide about 40 to 
50 new soil conservation technicians. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I notice on page 16 
of the committee report you have recom- 
mended this year that the poultry in- 
spection be combined with the meat 
inspection service. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that our committee in con- 
sidering this problem had the budget 
request before us. We are setting up a 
new inspection service. The committee 
was familiar with the fact that at the 
present time we have in Washington, 
under meat inspection, 42 people. We 
have 27 people proposed in the poultry 
inspection service. We now have 4 area 
offices for meat inspection, in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, and New York 
City. We have 145 main field stations 
and 347 subsidiary stations for meat in- 
spection throughout the country. There 
are about 2,900 to 3,000 inspectors. 

Now they propose to set up another 
inspection service for poultry all over 
the United States. The committee, 
looking at it from an appropriations- 
process viewpoint, felt we should not set 


up a new organization with all this 
widespread number of offices. I have 
here the number of offices in each State. 

These are the meat inspection stations 
and substations by States: 


Alabama--_-_-.-.--------------------- 6 
Arizona 4„4„%„ 3 
Arkansas T 
California 53 
Colorado—ͤ——ł44„“/ 4 
Connecticut 8 
Delaware „„̃«:ñ* + 
Florida „! 10 
Georgia 13 
Idaho__......------------+---------- 4 
ii ð „„ 32 
% AAA A — 13 
Wa 4„„k 18 
Kansas „4„„b „Co? 7 
Kentucky 4 
Louisiana «44. 5 
Mane 44444 1 
Maryland „„! 7 
Massachusetts 24 
Michigan “( 9 
1% VA „ 13 
e s5 2 5a- ss a -- T 4 
bb eet O E 10 
MODLITA odes no cae an eet Daing 2 
// q.. 9 
C ˙ WWA A 2 
New Hampshire 3 
S %% K 24 
e oo nee on mae bonne —.— 
%% ² WWP ee Sos ee 32 
North. Carolina 4 
Nan AA AA 3 
T 26 
%%% A AAA 1 
TTT 10 
inn pidue Kenn non 30 
TTT 4 
South Oaroln aaa 6 
South Dakota 6 
)J%%% . —T— „„ 8 
PPV 20 
Ff!!! . ͤ 8 4 
f ⁰ „„ 3 
Wa Tea T TAERE N e EA a moe 17 
M A PAOR EE E E L 8 
West Virginias aaa aaen 1 
% aana 9 
pa En E T EE E T E UEN 1 
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Mr. FOGARTY. My purpose was to 
compliment the committee on putting 
the two together, but I was wondering 
whether you were allowing sufficient 
funds for a good inspection service for 
both meat and poultry. It has been 
brought to my attention that perhaps 
more could be used in this area, although 
I suppose you have allowed the full 
budget estimate. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is my judgment 
that we have handled it in such a way 
there will be adequate funds. This is a 
field where it is pretty hard to satisfy 
everyone. It is our judgment that, inso- 
far as the poultry inspection is con- 
cerned, we will have a better inspection 
service and it will get off better if we 
do not give them too much money all at 
once to set up an organization, until they 
find out how it should be run, 

I should like to take advantage of 
the gentleman’s inquiry, though it is for 
a different purpose, to say that the com- 
mittee found there are many, Members 
of Congress and others, who are doubt- 
ful about putting poultry inspection 
under the regular meat inspection 
service. May Isay to the Committee that 
our purpose was not to put the poultry 
inspection under anyone else, nor was 
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our purpose to put the poultry inspection 
directly under the Agricultural Research 
Service. It was our purpose to direct the 
Department to keep down any duplica- 
tion of offices and other things, which 
would be terribly expensive. I will ex- 
tend my remarks to carry a statement 
interpreting that section of the commit- 
tee report as to what we intended. But 
I do say to the gehtleman from Rhode 
Island that it was the judgment of the 
committee that we have provided all 
funds needed. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. It is my under- 
standing that while you may have pro- 
vided adequate funds you still have not 
carried forward the recommendation of 
the Department of Agriculture, namely, 
that the poultry inspection be placed 
under AMS. Am I correct or incorrect 
on that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It came down under 
AMS. We felt if you kept them in two 
different titles in the bill, you would 
have—well, for instance, you have 42 
supervising people under Agricultural 
Research Service. For poultry inspec- 
tion they would have 27 new people in 
Washington under the Marketing Service. 
That would go all the way down through 
the various areas of the country. We 
felt that was ridiculous. Our purpose 
was not necessarily to transfer it from 
the Marketing Service over here. It was 
to point up the need to have a consolida- 
tion of the work in the various offices 
and not have duplication. 

May I explain that in this agriculture 
appropriation bill we could have appro- 
priated the full amount of money for the 
whole Department in one amount. They 
still would have had the right to use it 
in that way. The language I have writ- 
ten here is that we did not necessarily 
intend to transfer it but to give the De- 
partment liberty to go ahead and work 
this out in the way that might be best. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. It is my under- 
standing that you have not definitely 
committed yourselves to the belief that 
the research department is better quali- 
fied to carry on this kind of inspection 
than the Marketing Service which, in 
my opinion at least, would appear to be 
the more suitable setup for that work. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Perhaps, I might 
save time if I just read this statement 
which I intend to insert in the RECORD 
at this point. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATTS. In view of the gentle- 
man’s statement that he does not intend 
for poultry inspection to be placed to- 
gether with the red-meat inspection and 
further in view of the fact that the ap- 
propriations for both services is in the re- 
search department; would the commit- 
tee have any objection to the Secretary 
under the general authority of transfer 
that he has, to make such transfer from 
that fund to the Marketing Service as is 
necessary to carry out the poultry in- 
spection? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Speaking for the 
committee, I will say that we have no 
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such objection. On the other hand, we 
would stick to our position that this 
whole program should be handled in such 
a way as not to set up through the United 
States a duplicate set of offices, in view of 
the high cost and the tremendous num- 
ber that would be needed. I have con- 
ferred with the Department and they 
understand that the committe does not 
necessarily try to lump these two under 
the Research Service. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I read this state- 
ment and I think that will spell it out. 
I would rather do that than to answer 


further questions, if I may. This state- - 


ment is made in interpretation of the 
language that appears in the report. 

The committee, in consolidating the 
Renin for meat inspection, did not in- 
tend to thereby place poultry inspection 
under the Agriculture Research Service. 
Such action was taken in order to pre- 
vent the establishing of two sets of su- 
pervisors and offices in the same general 
field, since such action would result in 
needless expenditure of funds. The 
committee did not intend to place poul- 
try inspection under meat inspection, 
but only to assure that the two activities 
were properly coordinated. 

It is noted that a large number of 
offices presently exist at the area, dis- 
trict and Washington levels; and it was 
the belief of the committee that atten- 
tion should be given by the Department 
to prevent needless duplication. 

It may be that further study will be 
needed as to how properly to handle the 
inspection of red meat and that of 
poultry. 

In the event it takes additional time 
to work this matter out, the committee 
wishes to state again, in any consolida- 
tion the differences existing between the 
poultry industry and the red meat in- 
dustry should be kept in mind and in 
the inspection proper, poultry inspection 
should be by those inspectors who have 
been especially trained for that work. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
in view of the difference in size and num- 
ber of carcasses that the special system 
required with regard to poultry inspec- 
tion should be limited to that essential 
for the protection of the public health 
and in no way should be along such lines 
as to slow down in any manner the op- 
eration of the poultry plant. 

In the carrying out of this new com- 
pulsory poultry inspection, the Depart- 
ment should make every effort to prevent 
either poultry or red meat from being 
overshadowed by the other in the de- 
partmental organization. It is recog- 
nized by the committee that these two 
fields of meat production are competi- 
tive and the committee expects to follow 
the operation of the inspection service 
very closely to see that each industry 
is protected and that inspection in both 
fields be limited to that for which it was 
basically set up, that is, for the protec- 
tion of public health. The committee 
expects to have a full investigation of 
possible existing duplications in this 
field, making note of that fact that ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the poultry 
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industry has been under voluntary in- 
spection for some years. 

Now that is about as clear as I can 
make it. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATTS. I think that is a fine 
statement. I think it is not the inten- 
tion of the gentleman or the intention 
of the committee to place poultry in- 
spection under meat inspection. But, I 
would like to renew my question about 
the appropriation. The gentleman’s 
committee did place the appropriation 
for poultry inspection under the research 
item. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May Isay this. Inso- 
far as this bill is concerned, this is not 
controlling language and I have advised 
the Department of this expression which 
I just presented. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, if the agricultural marketing 
service had come first in the bill, doubt- 
less the committee would have put it 
there.. The only thing in the mind of the 
committee was to prevent duplication 
and extra expense. 

Mr. WATTS. Then it is the intention 
of the gentleman since he just lumped 
the two sums together for the marketing 
service to use the funds. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would rather stand 
by my statement. May I say again Iam 
not yielding on this—it is the attitude 
of this committee that it would be ridicu- 
lous to set up a large number of extra 
offices throughout the United States. 
When we stick to that principle, we will 
be able to work it out. We certainly 
want protection for the poultry industry. 
But, I have to say again that so far as 
I know nobody on the committee wants 
to set up a complete set of duplicate of- 
fices throughout the United States. 

Mr. WATTS. Neither do I, if it could 
be avoided. I do not want poultry put 
under meat. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have made it clear 
in this statement that we do not either. 

Mr. WATTS. The only reservation I 
had was that they have enough money to 


carry out the inspection in the Market- 


ing Service. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly the Depart- 
ment has the money to carry it on wher- 
ever it is. They are aware of our inten- 
tions. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say he has no objec- 
tion to the Department working out, as 
it sees fit, which one of these agencies 
shall conduct the poultry inspection? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman I just spent about 15 minutes 
trying to say that. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I think it was a sat- 
isfactory statement, but I wonder if we 
could say this: Does the Department 
have authority, if it determines that the 
AMS is the best unit for carrying out 
this service—does it have the authority 
to transfer these funds, $7 million? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It has the right to 
transfer meat inspection to the Market- 
ing Service. 
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Mr. LANDRUM. Could it transfer 
part of this appropriation to the Mar- 
keting Service? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It certainly could. 

Mr. LANDRUM. And the committee 
has no objection to that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If it means setting 
up two sets of offices, we would certainly 
object. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Has the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicated whether 
or not it would plan to set up another 
set of offices? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The budget request 
came down for about $7 million, and the 
plans that they have submitted to us 
show that they want 27 people in Wash- 
ington, 6 area offices, and possibly 7 
with 60 new people. They want 1,200 
inspectors. So they definitely had that 
plan at the outset. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. Did the Depart- 
ment express an opinion of whether or 
not it feels that the inspection of poul- 
try should be carried on apart from the 
inspection of red meat? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, they recog- 
nized there are differences. They pro- 
vide for specialized poultry inspectors. 

Mr. MARSHALL. - Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The Committee on 
Appropriations in considering this item 
is desirous of preventing all duplication 
possible. We do not want to build up 
any more personnel than possible. We 
want to do it as efficiently as possible 
without harming the service. Under 
the present system, unless we did some- 
thing that was a duplication of Federal 
employees, we would run into a lot of 
ramifications. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Our subcommittee has 
considered this bill as fully as we know 
how. In the budget, this year was in 
excess of $30 million for all types of 
poultry and red-meat inspection. There 
was an additional amount to institute 
this inspection of poultry and poultry 
products. Then, in addition to that, 
just to place this before you, there are 
allocations—and I hope the committee 
will listen to this—there are allocations 

rom other departments in excess of $6 

million also going to various sorts and 
types of meat inspection. We have be- 
fore us, therefore, an overall item for 
various types of meat inspection, includ- 
ing poultry, in excess of $30 million. 
Our subcommittee was not satisfied that 
we were looking at the whole picture. 
As the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL] has just pointed out, we can 
work this out. We felt that our com- 
mittee should bring this whole picture 
to the Committee of the Whole House as 
we consider this bill, and that is what 
your chairman is doing at this time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHITTEN. T yield, but not on 
poultry. 
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Mr. CHELF. None of us wants need- 
less expense or duplication. 

Is the Department presently consti- 
tuted to fulfill this job? Given this job 
can they take it on? Have they suffi- 
cient trained personnel? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They have 80,000 
people in the Department and over $1,- 
600,000,000 to spend this year. They 
have the right to transfer 7 percent from 
one program to another. 

. Mr. CHELF. Are they skilled people, 
trained people? 

Mr. WHITTEN. After it is in opera- 
tion a while we will find out how much 
skill they have, but they are training 
inspectors in poultry at the present time. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. On some other sub- 
ject; yes. 

Mr. DIXON. I have been on my feet 
for 10 minutes seeking to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am sorry; 
tainly I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DIXON. The gentleman made a 
statement wondering whether the De- 
partment would carry out the suggestion 
of the committee, that is, with this 
cross-utilization of personnel the De- 
partment could continue this supervi- 
sion under the marketing organization. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
Department has broad authority and we 
have indicated to them that if, in the 
exercise of their discretion they prevent 
this needless duplication, they will not 
be breaking faith with the committee. 
That is all that is involved here. 
Whether it is utilized or not, the author- 
ity exists. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been my intention, until this mo- 
ment, to propose amendments in this 
bill which would remove poultry and the 
amount of money required for poultry 
inspection under the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act of 1957 from the meat 
inspection item under Agricultural Re- 
search Service and place this inspection 
in the bill under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

I feel very strongly, as I know other 
Members of the House with large poul- 
try establishments do also, that at least 
during the infancy of this new com- 
pulsory poultry inspection program its 
success depends on wise and experienced 
administration. 

For more than 25 years the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service has conducted 
a very successful voluntary program of 
poultry inspection. The officials of this 
agency are thoroughly acquainted with 
the problems of the industry and they 
recognize that the poultry and red-meat 
industries are to a great degree distinct 
in the overall agricultural economy and 
that the protection of consumer health 
involves the application of inspection 
procedures which necessarily must be 
different for each. Since the passage of 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act last 
year the Agricultural Marketing Service 
has promulgated and distributed rules 
and regulations designed to inaugurate 
the compulsory program. All of the 
processors engaged in interstate com- 
merce must submit to the compulsory 
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program in January 1959. Based upon 
the regulations and instructions issued 
to them by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service the processors haye spent thou- 
sands of dollars remodeling their plants 
and getting new equipment so as to be 
able to comply with the law and the 
regulations. 

For these and other reasons I believe 
that it is unwise, at this time, to require 
the Department of Agriculture to con- 
solidate the red-meat program and the 
poultry inspection program into one 
agency. 

In view of the statement by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN], chairman of this Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, that it is not 
the intention of the committee to re- 
quire this consolidation and, moreover, 
in view of existing authority in the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Agriculture 
to transfer funds from the Agricultural 
Research Service to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service I have decided to 
forego the offering of these amend- 
ments. I believe that the statement of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wuirtten], together with the legislative 
history of the Poultry Products Inspec- 
tion Act is sufficient advice to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as to Congressional 
intent in this matter and I trust that 
there will be no consolidating of the in- 
spection services, at least until a more 
complete study can be made of the 
problems connected with proposed con- 
solidation. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I am here to urge this dis- 
tinguished committee to make provi- 
sions for an increase above the budget 
of $6 million, as requested by the land- 
grant colleges for the extension and 
State experiment stations, with the 
bulk of this increase to be used to raise 
the salaries of the county agents. 

It is my earnest belief and contention 
that the county agents deserve this pro- 
posed increase as much as any other 


group in the country today. 


I am sure that I do not have to con- 
vince you gentlemen of the great con- 
tribution these county agents are mak- 
ing to modern agriculture in all parts of 
the country. I know you have in the 
past been a strong supporter of the 
extension-service programs. But the 
county agents have not gotten their 
fair share of increases in appropriations 
for these programs and I appeal to you 
today to see that this share is fulfilled. 

My good friend, P. O. Davis, director 
of the extension service at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, that great land- 
grant college at Auburn, Ala., has said 
there are two most impressive and sig- 
nificant facts about American agricul- 
ture. One is that American farmers 
have developed the most efficient system 
of agriculture in the world. The second 
is that the United States is the only 
Nation that has established and devel- 
oped the land-grant college system of 
finding facts through research and mak- 
ing them available for application by 
people where they live and work. 

Mr. Chairman, this program, as you 
well know, is taken to the people where 
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they live and work by the hard-working, 
patient, and underpaid county agents. 

In Alabama, as in other parts of the 
country, the county agent is everywhere 
a farmer is trying to farm. He is solv- 
ing problems, developing new tech- 
niques, helping young men and women 
to learn lessons about life itself. 
Through every public medium, through 
personal contacts, and through demon- 
strations, the county agent is reaching 
the man on the farm with sound, use- 
ful information. The county agent is 
the teacher, the advisor, the friend to 
the rural folk of America. 

I think you will agree, at least I hope 
you will, that these dedicated workers 
deserve a reasonable salary increase. 
Last year, these men were granted a 
token increase, but it needs to be made 
equitable. Right now, the Congress and 
administration seems prone to grant a 
substantial raise to Federal employees. 
I urge you not to overlook the county 
agents, and I respectfully ask that you 
consider ways and means of increased 
appropriations to assure a much-needed 
helping hand to these county agents. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, so that 
the membership of the House might have 
in front of them the figures as to the 
cost of these agricultural items I had 
certain tables put in the hearings at 
page 2201. The first one is found in 
part 4 of the hearings and shows the 
different moneys that were paid to 
farmers by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and other sources of funds. 

The price support items ran to $2,913,- 
847,754. 

The mandatory nonbasic commodities 
ran to $481,111,637. 

Other nonbasic commodities that ap- 
pear there ran to $449,069,511. 

The total is $3,844,028,902. 

There were certain items of commod- 
ity export which total $81,674,693 which 
I assume should come out of that. 

Then there were disbursements for 
purchases under Public Law 480 to a total 
amounting to $690,678,403. 

For the removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities: Beef, eggs, fruits, pork and 
lard, turkeys, vegetables, wheat flour 
and cornmeal; diversion and export pay- 
ments on potatoes, wheat and wheat 
flour, totaling $73,607,347. 

This makes a grand total of $4,689,- 
989,345. Over on page 22 appears the 
price schedule of different commodities, 
the high and the low, from 1952 down 
through the fiscal year 1957. I thought 
that the membership ought to have that 
before it. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I am very 
much disturbed about this agricultural 
situation. There has been more of an 
attempt to play politics with it than 
there has been to cure the situation and 
get the matter straightened out. I wish 
that we could persuade the Committee 
on Agriculture to go into it on the basis 
of what is needed and on a constructive 
basis so that we might make some ap- 
proach toward getting out of the diffi- 
culties that we have gotten the farmers 
into. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor at this time to comment on a 
statement in the report regarding the 
President’s Commission to find new in- 
dustrial uses for surplus farm commod- 
ities. I shall not attempt to read the 
entire report except to say that this sec- 
tion of the Commission’s report was 
written by a couple of gentlemen who 
were lent to the Commission by the great 
oil-producing industry and of course 
they gave a bad report on the use of 
grain alcohol mixed in motor fuel, It is 
my opinion—and I form my opinion 
from good authority—that this report on 
that item is 100 percent erroneous. 

The congress of Brazil before World 
War II passed a law which required that 
alcohol made from their surplus sugar 
shall be mixed with gasoline. And that 
law has proven very beneficial for the 
Brazilian Government and all the Bra- 
zilian people. They use as much as 35 
percent sugar alcohol mix in their gaso- 
line. Sao Paulo, Brazil, uses from 15 
to 20 percent with complete satisfaction. 
Senator Munovr and I introduced a bill 
during the last session of the Congress 
and the session before which provided 
for a 5-percent grain-alcohol mix in our 
motor fuel. The Brazilian Government 
says that a 10-percent mix or under does 
not require any change in the carbu- 
retors, and that comes to me on good 
authority. I was in Brazil last fall. 
Now, this report says that if we would 
use a 10-percent alcohol mix in our mo- 
tor fuels that it would use 2 billion bush- 
els of grain every year, and they make 
other untrue statements. That is more 
grain than the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has in storage today. I differ 
with them on those figures, even, be- 
cause actually it would use up about 1.4 
billion bushels of grain a year. A 5- 
percent mix would use up about 700 mil- 
lion bushels of grain a year. The fel- 
lows who wrote this report say that a 
10-percent mix would use up our sur- 
pluses too fast. Now, would it not be 
just too bad if we could dispose of these 
price-depressing costly surpluses which 
have caused the farm problem and in 
fact our entire national problem. We 
must remember that every depression we 
have had in this United States of Amer- 
ica has been farm bred and farm fed. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the committee on the bill they have 
brought out. I think it is a good bill as 
a whole. Iam glad to see the committee 
make no recommendations for a change 
in the REA program, because certainly 
the REA program has gone along in 
good shape under the present setup and 
has done a wonderful service to the 
farmers of America. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I will be glad to. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The com- 
mittee had before it a proposal from the 
administration to the effect that REA 
should depend upon, in the latter half 
of the year, much of its loans on 
private capital. That would depend, in 
turn, on a bill being enacted in this ses- 
sion of the Congress which is so far- 
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reaching that there would be no proba- 
bility whatsoever of the bill being en- 
acted by the Congress. Consequently the 
committee threw aside the recommenda- 
tion of the administration to that effect, 
and instead put in $300 million in loan 
authorizations for REA. The committee 
has made a very strong recommendation 
against the raising of REA interest rates 
from the present 2 percent level. We 
feel that the interest rate which REA 
has enjoyed throughout the years has 
been beneficial to the rural economy of 
the Nation. I might say, concerning the 
gentleman from Iowa, that I have served 
with the gentleman for about 20 years, 
and I know of no man in the House 
during those years who has shown more 
real interest in the REA program than 
has Ben JENSEN of Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I can say as much for him 
and may I say since the gentleman men- 
tioned it, that I am proud of the fact 
that I have supported every dime which 
has been recommended by the Agricul- 
tural Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the REA and for the entire agricul- 
ture program every year since I have 
been a Member of this body, for certainly 
farming is yet the greatest free enter- 
prise industry in our blessed land. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 


Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I can attest to that. I have 
never known a time when the gentle- 
man has not supported the full amount 
as brought in by the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture. 

Mr, JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, again I say that this 
committee has a most difficult problem 
and duty to perform. In my opinion, no 
committee, regardless who comprises the 
membership, could do a better job than 
this committee has done through the 
years. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Drxon]}. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I desire to compliment the commit- 
tee on drawing up a bill that I think is 
a good bill considering especially the 
complications confronting them. I wish 
to thank them for raising the appropria- 
tion for utilization research under Pub- 
lic Law 480 in an amount of about $2.3 
million; also for the fact that they have 
raised the utilization research appropria- 
tion locally $2.3 million, 

Personally I feel that utilization re- 
search is one of the best ways to un- 
freeze our farm surpluses and get them 
into industrial uses. At the present time 
only 7 percent of them go into industrial 
uses. Many more times that much could 
go into industrial uses. We could use our 
animal fats in plastics. We could use 
them in detergents and in so many things 
with a little more research. We could 
use our grain alcohol from corn and 
wheat, especially this corn that is wet 
that is bringing only about 68 cents a 
bushel; we could use that for alcohol and 
for the manufacture of rubber and for 
defense purposes. All those matters 
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could be stepped up through an increase 
in appropriations. 

Personally I should like to have seen 
the committee follow the budget recom- 
mendation and go $2.5 million stronger 
for utilization research. I believe it 
would have been the best investment 
the committee could have made. 

I notice in the committee report on 
page 3 that the farmers’ share of the 
consumer's dollar has gone down from 
47 percent in 1952 to only 40 percent in 
1957. I believe that is a problem that 
should be given immediate attention 
and I am glad the committee inserted this 
table. 

I should like to ask why the commit- 
tee then turned around and took $100,- 
000 out of marketing research, where 
they enforce regulations against unfair 
trade practices which increase costs to 
the consumer. We have food chains 
that are crawling over under the USDA 
jurisdiction because they have a pack- 
ing plant when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission breathes down their neck. By 
going over to the USDA they pretty 
much escape prosecution, because the 
USDA has not filed 1 cease-and-desist 
order in 19 years. Now we are cut- 
ting the USDA budget for enforcement. 
This reduces, not increases, the farmers’ 
chances to receive more than 40 per- 
cent of the consumers’ dollar. 

If we want to reduce the spread be- 
tween what the farmer gets and what 
the consumer pays, and cut down living 
costs, we should give more money in- 
stead of less to do the Marketing Service 
which has to do with this enforcement 
of unfair trade practices. The Market- 
ing Service has not enough money even 
to post their stockyards yet, let alone 
supervise them. 

In the third place, I appreciate the 
statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee in which he implies at least that 
the USDA might continue to supervise 
the new compulsory poultry inspection 
under the Marketing Service of the 
USDA. If that is the case, we will be 
very happy. I hope that this position 
will maintain because I do not believe 
that hearings have been held with the 
poultry people, the turkey raisers and 
processors, or the Department of Agri- 
culture on this sudden switch, which 
might be interpreted to mean that the 
red meats or the research division, has 
supervision of the inspection of poultry. 
If that were the case it would be really 
a calamity, because the poultry people 
were united in wanting this compulsory 
inspection because the voluntary in- 
spection program under the Marketing 
Service of USDA had proved so satis- 
factory. 

The discussion that has just taken 
place on the floor, leads me to believe 
that the “broad powers” of USDA men- 
tioned by the committee chairman in- 
clude the power to continue poultry in- 
spection under the Marketing Service. I 
oppose any shift of supervision of poul- 
try inspection for reasons as follows: 
I, THE POULTRY INDUSTRY DEMANDS THAT THE 

INSPECTION REMAIN WITH THE AGRICULTURAL 

MARKETING SERVICE 

Major farm organizations, and es- 
pecially the processors and growers, are 
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upset and shocked because no hearings 
have been held nor testimonies given on 
transferring this service from the Mar- 
keting Service to the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. If hearings were held, 
I am sure there would be a storm of pro- 
tests against the transfer. 

Joseph O. Parker, legislative counsel 
of the Grange, stated in his testimony 
March 8, 1957: j 

The voluntary poultry inspection program 
administered by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service in the Department of Agriculture is 
manned by highly trained competent per- 
sonnel with long experience in poultry. 
This record of poultry inspection experience 
and achievement which has been built up 
over the last quarter of a century is un- 
equaled. 


You will see from his testimony that 
the effectiveness of the voluntary in- 
spection under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service was the chief reason why 
the Grange wanted the compulsory in- 
spection under the same Service. 

J. O. Kumpe, member of the board of 
directors and past president of the 
Southwestern Poultry Association, testi- 
fied: 

We favor compulsory inspection for whole- 
someness of all poultry products, under the 
present Inspection and Grading Division of 
the Poultry Branch, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA. 


Matt Triggs, assistant legislative di- 
rector of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, when asked if he wanted 
the inspection under the Department of 
Agriculture as at present said: 

By all means. * They (our members) 
have been satisfied with the voluntary in- 
spection and its administration. 


Reuben Johnson, assistant coordinator 
of legislative services for the National 
Farmers Union, said in his testimony 
March 6, 1957: 

It seems largely the result of growing 
sentiment in this committee and in Con- 
gress for a poultry inspection law that the 
great majority of poultry processors now em- 
brace the principle of mandatory Federal 
poultry inspection. We note that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has again this year 
spoken strongly for such a law. 


Charles D. Hawks, general manager of 
the Arkansas Poultry Federation, in 
testifying for compulsory inspection by 
the Department of Agriculture said: 

We are confident that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture will utilize existing facilities with 
the same confidence our poultry industry 
has placed in them. 


Herbert Beyers, Norbest Turkey Grow- 
ers Association; Ralph Blackham, presi- 
dent, Utah Poultry Council; H. M. Black- 
hurst, general manager, Utah Poultry 
Farmers Cooperative; Eldon Westen- 
skow, president, Utah Turkey Federa- 
tion, have all wired me strongly in pro- 
test of transferring poultry inspection to 
the Agriculture Research Service. 

Il, THIS SUGGESTED CHANGE IS SUDDEN AND 
DISRUPTIVE 

The change came like a bolt out of the 
blue. While there was a suggestion at 
the hearing before the House Agricul- 
tural Committee that inspection should 
be placed under the Pure Food and Drug 
Act, there was not the slightest intima- 
tion in all the testimony I heard that it 
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should be transferred to the Agriculture 

Research Service. 

In testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee yesterday, Secretary Benson said 
that while he took no firm position 
against the transfer, he did think that 
inasmuch as his Department of Market- 
ing Service was now making the transfer 
from voluntary to compulsory inspection 
and would have to add 440 new plants 
by January 1, 1959, for the present at 
least, the inspection should be left where 
it is—with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The Department under the Re- 
organization Act already has the au- 
thority to take the transfer if and when 
that is advisable. 

One high-ranking member of the De- 
partment told me that the Department 
already is enough involved and has 
enough “hay down” without having di- 
rectives of this type added to their 
burdens. 

II. COMPETITION BETWEEN RED MEATS AND 
POULTRY MAKE THE TRANSFER INADVISABLE 
The poultry industry now ranks third 

in size among the branches of agricul- 
ture in production. Turkey consumption 
per individual has tripled since 1940 and 
the consumption. of broilers and chick- 
ens has doubled. 

This growing importance of poultry 
with its competition with red meats 
would justify an inspection service by 
itself. Poultry raisers in their alarm 
tell me that the poultry inspection could 
be made a stepchild of the red meat in- 
dustry, which, according to the testi- 
mony of our own Agricultural Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], has a terrific, powerful lobby. Our 
producers say that the power of the lobby 
could grind their processors under its 
heel and absolutely ruin their industry. 
Iv. THE AMOUNT OF MONEY TO BE SAVED IS 

QUESTIONABLE 

The Agricultural Marketing Service 
already uses the meat inspection branch 
inspectors in 60 plants. They are cross- 
using inspectors as far as possible and 
wherever it can be done. Their inspec- 
tors are now overworked and going at 
full speed ahead; in fact, they need many 
more people than they have. 

In summary, then, I appeal to our 
great Committee on Appropriations to 
give thoughtful consideration in confer- 
ence that they favor leaving the admin- 
istration of compulsory inspection of 
poultry where it is, namely, in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, for the pres- 
ent at least. 

My reasons are: First, the poultry in- 
dustry demands that the inspection re- 
main with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Second, the change is sudden and 
disruptive. 

Third, competition between red meats 
e poultry make the transfer inadvis- 
able. 

Fourth, the amount of money to be 
saved is questionable. 

Fifth, the disruptive change is unjus- 
tified at this time when 450 plants are 
ready to go under compulsory inspection 
between May and June and over 800 
must all be under Federal compulsory 
inspection by January 1, 1959. 
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In my opinion, it would be far better 
to let the Department work out its prob- 
lem than to bring about further con- 
fusion by forcing a sudden, disruptive 
change upon it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
BUDGE]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Appropriations in its re- 
port on this measure and in the hear- 
ings has failed to give credit to the Pres- 
ident for his constructive proposals for 
the future financing of the rural electri- 
fication program. 

The President in his budget message 
spoke of the growing capacity and heav- 
ier transmission and distribution facility 
needs and said: 

It would be in the public interest to 
broaden the sources of capital from which 
the REA system may obtain the financing 
necessary for continued growth and adequate 
services to consumers. 


The President was prompted to make 
these recommendations because of the 
changing characteristics of rural areas; 
the large amounts of new capital that 
will be needed by the system to meet the 
future electric and telephone require- 
ments; the growing internal soundness 
of borrower operations; and the demands 
on the Federal Treasury for national 
security and defense requirements, 

The administration has proposed legis- 
lation that will make it possible for REA 
borrowers to obtain credit from private 
sources as well as directly from the Fed- 
eral Government. It is essential that the 
credit base for the rural electric and 
telephone system be broadened to pro- 
vide for their continued growth and ade- 
quate service to consumers. It is esti- 
mated that capital funds needed to fi- 
nance the growing demand for electric 
power in rural areas during the next 
generation will exceed the 83% billion 
loaned by the Federal Government to 
REA borrowers during their first 22 years 
of operation. 

The magnitude of these requirements 
and the urgency of meeting national se- 
curity and defense needs made it impera- 
tive to find an adequate source of funds 
for REA loans other than the Federal 
Treasury. 

The objective of bringing central sta- 
tion electric services to rural areas en- 
visaged when the law was passed 22 years 
ago has been 95 percent realized. The 
characteristics of rural areas have 
changed substantially through the de- 
velopment of industries, commerce, and 
other nonfarm activities. Among new 
users—100,000 annually—of power from 
REA-financed electric system, nonfarm 
users now outnumber farm users nearly 
3 to 1. 

The President’s proposal in the budget 
message and the proposed legislation 
provide the mechanism for meeting real- 
istically the very substantially increasing 
needs of REA borrowers. It is not pro- 
posed to discontinue the use of Federal 
loan funds. The 1959 budget proposed a 
new appropriation of $150 million for the 
electric program plus carryover bal- 
ances. Nothing is being taken away from 
the system. The proposal is to broaden 
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the sources of funds for the system that 
are financially able to use private funds 
advantageously. 

The rural electric cooperatives have 
made marked improvement in their ag- 
gregate net worth and margin of operat- 
ing income. Four years ago the electric 
borrowers had a net worth of $161 million 
or 8 percent of their total assets. Since 
then their net worth has more than dou- 
bled to $373 million which amounts to 
13% percent of the aggregate assets of 
these systems. They have made advance 
payments of $117 million. With this 
splendid record, does any Member of the 
House think that the chairman’s predic- 
tion of foreclosure or enormous losses has 
the faintest possibility of coming true. 
He has set up a straw man to tilt at. 

The systems are being well managed 
and will continue to be well maintained. 
A large percentage have made extensive 
improvements and enlarged their capac- 
ity substantially during recent years to 
meet a much heavier demand. The $600 
million of undisbursed loan commitments 
which is now available to particular elec- 
tric systems and the $160 million to tele- 
phone borrowers to complete approved 
construction plans will greatly improve 
the capacity to serve future power re- 
quirements and put the systems in a still 
stronger financial position. 

The wholesale cost of power purchased 
by the rural electric systems dropped in 
the year 1957 to its lowest level—7.1 mills 
a kilowatt-hour on the average. This, 
plus increased use, brought a drop in the 
average retail rate paid by farm and resi- 
dential users to an alltime low of 2.75 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 

The rural electric cooperatives have 
grown until they are now in the strongest 
financial and service position in their his- 
tory. Carrying out the plans of the 
President for future financing will not 
disturb the outstanding loans made at 
the statutory rate of 2 percent interest 
which usually are amortized over a 35- 
year period. Neither will it disturb the 
2 percent interest rate for the undis- 
bursed loan commitments amounting to 
about $740 million. 

The President has submitted to Con- 
gress a plan whereby the very substantial 
financial needs of the rural electric bor- 
rowers can be met. Most of the coopera- 
tives are in a strong position, they will 
continue to have the benefit of the pres- 
ent loan rate of 2 percent interest on ap- 
proximately 83% billion of loans plus 
additional appropriations for the rural 
electric and telephone programs. Only 
a small amount of investment capital 
would be needed for the coming year. 

If the committee had carried out the 
President’s recommendations it would re- 
sult in easing the load on the Federal 
‘Treasury at a time when the demands for 
security and defense are very large. The 
REA borrowers are patriotic citizens and 
want to carry their full share of the load 
of national security. 

Mr, Chairman, here is an opportunity 
to provide for all the needs of REA bor- 
rowers and at the same time help the 
Treasury carry the load of national se- 
curity. I hope that the other body when 
it considers this appropriation measure 
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will give careful consideration to the 
President’s recommendations. 

Total energy sales by REA borrower 
systems in 1957 exceeded 19 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. Sales are increasing about 
10 percent annually. Nonfarm consum- 
ers now use a little more than half of 
this total energy. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN]. 

FUNDS FOR MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am both gratified and disappointed by 
the section on meat and poultry inspec- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture 
appropriations bill now before us. 

I am gratified that the committee di- 
rected the Department to consolidate its 
meat and poultry inspection program. 
This is a step which I have urged for 
3 years. During both the 84th and 
85th Congress, when poultry inspection 
legislation was being considered, I intro- 
duced bills which would have combined 
meat and poultry inspection. 

I am therefore pleased that my judg- 
ment has been confirmed by the com- 
mittee’s action. I believe that the new 
flexibility which the committee’s order 
will permit will benefit both inspection 
programs. This will be a boon to Ameri- 
cans both as consumers and taxpayers. 
I commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
committee and the members for this 
action, 

At the same time I am disappointed by 
the amount which has been appropriated 
for meat and poultry inspection. A total 
of $24,326,000 has been authorized in 
the bill. Of this a maximum of $17,- 
826,000 may be used for meat inspection. 
The remaining $6,500,000 is earmarked 
for poultry inspection. Of the funds for 
poultry inspection, only $4,890,000 is in 
a new appropriation, since $1,610,000 is 
left over from the current year. 

I strongly fear that neither the appro- 
priation for meat inspection nor the 
one for poultry inspection is sufficient. 
Testimony before the committee clearly 
demonstrated a total inspection need 
for $26,202,184. This would provide $19,- 
202,184 for meat inspection and $7 mil- 
lion for poultry inspection. 

BUDGET REQUESTS MUCH TOO LOW 


Mr, Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that although I consider the amounts 
recommended for the inspection pro- 
grams by this bill to be inadequate, I 
do not criticize the members of the Agri- 
culture Appropriations Subcommittee, 
or of the Appropriations Committee, for 
this situation. They have recommended 
exactly the total amount for the two 
programs which the Administration has 
requested. 

The fault is clearly that of the Ad- 
ministration. It has followed a penny- 
pinching and dollar-foolish policy. It 
has not considered the needs of the con- 
sumers or the smaller packing plants 
or the overworked inspectors, Had the 
Administration requested sufficient 
funds, I am certain that the Subcommit- 
tee would have appropriated more 
money, 
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Apparently, there is now some hope 
that the Administration, and even the 
Department of Agriculture, will stumble 
on the right path. I understand that 
during his appearance before the Senate 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee yesterday, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson declared that he is requesting a 
supplemental appropriation for the two 
inspection programs. Apparently he now 
concedes the inadequacy of the budget 
for these programs. 

I urge that the Agriculture Appro- 
priation Subcommittee accept this ad- 
mission of error by the Administration 
and give quick and sympathetic consid- 
eration to a new request for supple- 
mental appropriations. 

That these additional funds are des- 
perately needed is beyond dispute. 
According to testimony before the sub- 
committee, the number of meat plants 
needing inspection has gone up 55 per- 
cent in the past 15 years, but the number 
of inspectors available has gone down 
6 percent during the same period. 

INSUFFICIENT FUNDS SLOWING DOWN 
PRODUCTION 

Slowdowns in meat production have 
occurred both this year and in 1957 
because of the inadequate number of 
meat inspectors available. In February, 
for instance, slaughtering was severely 
cut for a week in a Cleveland, Ohio, plant 
because two inspectors were needed to 
supervise slaughtering, but only one 
could be supplied. 

These slowdowns are a danger to con- 
sumers and a serious threat to our 
already depressed economy. Consumers 
can expect to pay higher prices for meat 
and perhaps suffer from inadequate in- 
spection if the shortage of inspectors 
continues. And our economy simply 
cannot stand the added unemployment 
caused by slowdowns in meat produc- 
tion. 

The meat inspection program clearly 
needs another 412 inspectors. This, as 
I understand it, is the minimum require- 
ment to meet the inspector shortage 
which has been snowballing for years, 

Although I do not criticize or blame 
the Committee for its recommendation, 
I had planned to offer an amendment 
to increase the funds for these two 
consumer-protective programs. I am 
happy to say that the announcement 
by the Secretary of a new request for 
supplemental appropriations makes such 
a step unnecessary. 

Instead, Mr. Chairman, I will just re- 
peat my hope and expectation that the 
members of the subcommittee will soon 
have before them the supplemental re- 
quest Secretary Benson referred to yes- 
terday and that they will process it 
speedily. I urge this on behalf of the 
consumer, of the smaller packing plants 
which are affected by lack of sufficient 
inspection personnel, and of the terribly 
overworked employees of the Department 
of Agriculture engaged in this important 
inspection work. ý 

TESTIMONY BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, I went into this mat- 
ter in some detail in my appearance be- 
fore the subcommitee on March 10 when 
this item was being considered, and men- 
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tioned particularly the circumstances 
under which some of the inspectors are 
now required to work. 

I sincerely think the information which 
I was able to obtain for presentation to 
the subcommittee in the hearings will 
be of general interest to the Members 
and to everyone who reads this debate 
in the Recorp who is concerned about 
the problem, and so I now include as 
part of my remarks my previous testi- 
mony before the subcommittee, as fol- 
lows: 

FUNDS FOR MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE 
(Statement of Congresswoman LEONOR K. 

SuLLIvaN, Democrat, of Missouri, before 

House Appropriations Subcommittee on 

Agriculture, March 10, 1958) 

One of the most effective activities of the 
Department of Agriculture in protecting the 
health of the American people is the meat 
inspection work performed in the Agricul- 
tural Research Service. We require by law 
that all of the red meats shipped in inter- 
state commerce must be inspected and ap- 
proved by this agency for wholesomeness and 
this means the inspection of more than 100 
million meat animals a year, and the in- 
spection of nearly 18 billion pounds of proc- 
essed meat and meat-food products. 

The law is very clear: it says that this 
meat must be examined and approved before 
it can be sold in interstate commerce. The 
packer who wants to sell in interstate com- 
merce has no choice in the matter; he must 
obtain the required inspection and, in order 
to do so, he must comply with all the regu- 
lations and requirements of the inspection 
service having to do with sanitation and 
the physical condition of his plant. 

Last year a substantial increase was re- 
quested by the Department of Agriculture 
for meat-inspection work, but the Congress 
appropriated an amount about the same as 
that provided the previous year. As a re- 
sult, although the work of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Branch increased substantially, its funds 
did not keep pace. Consequently, the in- 
spectors have been overworked and the qual- 
ity of the service performed inevitably has 
suffered. : 

BUDGET REQUEST FAR TOO MODEST 

The budget for the coming fiscal year 
calls for an increase in funds for meat-inspec- 
tion work over the amount provided for the 
current fiscal year, but the suggested increase 
is only $500,000, making the total $17,326,- 
000. 


Despite the proved need for more inspec- 
tors—for a whole lot more—I am disap- 
pointed that the President is asking for the 
coming year for substantially less than the 
$18,718,000 he asked for last year. I am 
convinced that the budget amount is not 
enough and that even last year's budget pro- 
posal would not be enough now. 

It is my information that the additional 
$500,000 requested over current operating 
levels would permit the employment of only 
about 85 or 86 additional persons in actual 
inspection work, mostly in the $5,440 to 
$6,250 salary range. This would not begin 
to solve the problems of the division in 
meeting demands upon it for inspection 
without grossly overworking their employees. 

Recently, some of the smaller meat-pack- 
ing firms in the St. Louis area advised me 
they were encountering periodic and very 
expensive delays in their production lines be- 
cause of the shortage of United States meat 
inspectors. I understand this is pretty gen- 
eral throughout the packing industry. 

If a small plant, with a single inspector, 
is not running into this difficulty it is for 
only one reason—that inspector is working 
himself to death. I have some convincing 
information on that score and I'd like to tell 
you about it, 
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INSPECTORS TERRIBLY OVERWORKED 


The wife of a meat inspector, a veteri- 
narian, in one small midwestern plant wrote 
me last year of the intolerable conditions 
under which her husband has had to operate 
because he has absolutely no assistance, 
either from professional or lay people. He 
is entirely on his own in this plant which 
kills up to 800 hogs daily. That man is on 
a merry-go-round all day long, with no time 
even to catch his breath. 

He does his ante-mortem inspection an 
hour before the kill begins. He is on the 
inspection line for 8 or 9 hours. If he does 
any additional ante-mortem inspection dur- 
ing the day, the production line must stop. 
During his 10-minute breaks twice a day and 
his 30-minute lunch-time period he has no 
chance to rest or eat for he is engaged in 
checking plant sanitation, the tanks, and 
so on, 

When I heard about this case I wrote to 
the Administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service to ask just how widespread 
this sort of practice was. Instead of telling 
me that this situation as described to me 
was farfetched or exaggerated, the Acting 
Administrator of the Agricultural Research 
Service, M. R. Clarkson, informed me: 

“The conditions described in your example 
of the single inspector assigned to a small 
plant where slaughter operations are con- 
ducted illustrate one of the most difficult 
situations with which we are confronted in 
attempting to provide the kind of inspection 
service that is needed. In order for the one 
inspector to provide the essential service, 
such as you outlined in your letter, it is nec- 
essary for him to hold up operations on the 
killing floor while making ante-mortem in- 
spection and giving necessary supervision to 
other operations. 

“At larger plants it is possible for a given 
inspection force to adjust to meet variations 
in volume of kill within a fairly wide range. 
It is much more difficult, however, to adjust 
to meet the increased workload that results 
from an increase in the number of plants 
requiring inspection.” 

DEMANDS FOR INSPECTION SERVICE INCREASING 

As this subcommittee no doubt knows, de- 
mands upon the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice for meat inspection reached a new high 
as of December 31, 1957, with 1,270 establish- 
ments in 506 cities. 

I might point out, in view of my exchange 
of correspondence with the Administrator's 
Office which I cited previously, that in nearly 
200 of these establishments the inspection 
work is carried by a single inspector. Hence 
in nearly 200 cases conditions would ap- 
proximate those of the case I cited where 
the inspector is overworked to such an 
alarming extent. 

The President’s own budget document 
bears this out. On page 308 of the budget, 
in the discussion on this item of meat in- 
spection, it says this: 

“The increase requested for 1959”—that 
is, the extra $500,000 I mentioned—“would 
provide inspectors needed for existing meat- 
packing plants and new plants in additional 
locations, and”—now please observe how the 
rest of it is stated—‘‘and would make pos- 
sible some reduction in excessively long and 
burdensome tours of duty of meat inspec- 
tors.” 

In other words, if we approve the budget 
amount, we are not going to solve the prob- 
lem of excessive overwork of these inspec- 
tors, we are just going to reduce some of the 
excessive overwork. 

Aren't we a rich enough Nation that we can 
afford to provide decent working conditions 
for Federal employees, instead of forcing 
them to carry an excessive workload day in 
and day out? I am sure we can afford to 
provide reasonable workloads for these in- 
spectors, not work them to death. It is 
unfair—it is disgraceful. 
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In addition to being unfair to the inspec- 
tors involved, it is not fair to the packers 
or to the public either, because there is 
always the danger under these conditions 
of work that filthy or contaminated or 
diseased meat might slip by. 


DANGER OF UNFIT MEAT SLIPPING THROUGH 


The record shows that more than 300,000 
animals are condemned by the meat inspec- 
tors each year. This might be a small pro- 
portion of the total tonnage examined, but 
it certainly represents a large quantity of 
meat. I wouldn’t want to buy any of it and 
Iam sure none of you would want it in your 
own home. 

I know that the members of this subcom- 
mittee are just as anxious as I am to assure 
the unquestionably high quality of the meat 
which passes through the meat-inspection 
division to the grocery stores and meat mar- 
kets and to our dinner tables, I think a 
mistake was made last year in not providing 
an increase in funds sufficient to reflect the 
increase in work of the meat-inspection 
division as new plants have come in under 
the program, 

The time has come now that we must face 
up to the added expense, of providing, in fact, 
the kind of meat-inspection service required 
by law—or else, perhaps, amend the law and 
deliberately take a chance on some of this 
unfit meat getting through. I am sure no 
one would seriously propose that alternative, 
however. 

Therefore, I urge that in the forthcom- 
ing appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture you recommend for meat in- 
spection work not the budget amount of 
$17,326,000 but rather $19,202,184—a figure 
which I am informed represents the best 
judgment of all of the major groups directly 
engaged in meat production. 

I think it is really amazing when you can 
get the Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the 
American Meat Institute, the Cattlemen's 
Association, the Meat Cutters’ Union, and 
other groups that went along on this mat- 
ter to agree on anything. I assume you have 
seen their joint letter on this matter, urging 
the $19,202,184 figure as necessary to meet 
present needs. 

I received that letter after I had already 
decided to come in here and ask for an in- 
crease over the budget, and I am frank to 
say that I am taking and using their figure 
because I think they have a good basis on 
which to make a reasonable estimate. 

But long before I had decided what figure 
to suggest to you, I had decided I was going 
to make this statement—and had, in fact, 
drafted it except for a figure. I had made 
that decision after my personal investigation 
into this matter resulting in the exchange 
of correspondence with the Agricultural Re- 
search Service which I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. 

I would appreciate it if you would in- 
clude here as part of my statement my letter 
of January 8 to Mr. Byron T. Shaw, Admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Research Service, 
and the reply which I received, dated Janu- 
ary 28, from Acting Administrator, M. R. 
Clarkson, 

This exchange of correspondence follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1958. 
Mr. Byron T. SHAW, 

Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Shaw: As a result of my efforts 
in behalf of more effective meat-inspection 
programs, I have been hearing more and 
more frequently from people engaged in this 
work on the Federal, State, and local levels 
and, of course, what these complaints-usu- 
ally come down to is the old, old problem of 
insufficient funds for proper enforcement 
work, I know the meat inspection branch, 
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for instance, is working under handicaps 
right now for that same reason. 

Recently, however, I was advised of one 
case where an inspector assigned to a com- 
paratively small plant was forced to work 
completely on his.own, with no professional 
or iay assistant, and I wonder how wide- 
spread this practice is. 

As this particular case was described to 
me: “With just one veterinary inspector and 
no lay help, the ante mortem starts 1 hour 
before the kill begins. Then there is 8 or 9 
hours of inspection work on the line itself. 
On the line means just that, with no spell 
outs, no sitting down at any time, no rest 
period, This means the inspector cannot 
check the loading operations, or do any ante 
mortem on new hogs that come in all during 
the day. Just suppose an anthrax hog were 
to be sent down the line and not caught 
until it reached the inspector on the line. 
The 10-minute breaks twice daily and the 
30-minute lunch time are used to hurriedly 
check a thousand and one things that must 
be seen to, such as the tanks. Discounting 
the fact that it is just too much work for 
one man, we still have the fact that it is 
physically impossible for him to be in more 
than one place at the same time. The plant 
is not getting the inspection service it should 
be able to expect. I don’t know how many 
plants there are where this problem exists, 
but I do know that we are rather desperate 
about it here.” 

I would very much appreciate your com- 
ments on these points, with particular refer- 
ence to how widespread this kind of work- 
load is. Does the budget prevent your cor- 
recting this matter or is it lack of trained 
personnel? If the budget is the main factor, 
are you asking for a supplemental appropria- 
tion? Does the new budget provide sufficient 
funds to prevent this kind of overload on 
your inspectors? 

I hope you realize, my interest in this is 
to try to help correct what appears to me 
from this case I cited to be a terribly bad 
situation, both for your inspectors and also 
for the public. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lronor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missourt. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1958. 
Hon. Leonor K, SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: Thank 
you for your interest and concern in behalf of 
a more effective Federal meat-inspection pro- 
gram as expressed to us in your letter of 
January 8. 

As of December 31, 1957, demands for in- 
spection reached a new high, with our Meat 
Inspection Division serving 1,270 establish- 
ments in 506 cities and towns. This is an 
increase of almost 20 percent, when compared 
with the number of establishments serviced 
as of June 1954, Of this number there are 
approximately 193 meatpacking plants where 
slaughtering is performed, and only 1 inspec- 
tor is assigned. 

The conditions described in your example 
of the single inspector assigned to a small 
plant where slaughter operations are con- 
ducted illustrate one of the most difficult 
situations with which we are confronted in 
attempting to provide the kind of inspection 
seryice that is needed. In order for the one 

to provide the essential service, 
such as you outlined in your letter, it is nec- 
essary for him to hold up operations on the 
killing floor while making ante mortem in- 
spection and giving necessary supervision to 
other operations. 

At larger plants it is possible for a given 
inspection force to adjust to meet variations 
in yolume of kill within a fairly wide range. 
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It is much more difficult, however, to adjust 
to meet the increased workload that results 
from an increase in the number of plants re- 
quiring inspection. Only by the skilled ap- 
plication of the best principles of personnel 
utilization is it possible to meet our growing 
obligations to the public, and, of course, our 
obligations to the inspectors. 

The 1959 budget estimates include an in- 
crease of $500,000 to help meet the increased 
workload in meat inspection. 

We appreciate the interest you have shown 
in this matter. You may be assured that we 
are making every effort to carry out as effec- 
tively as possible our responsibilities under 
the Meat Inspection Act. We could not oper- 
ate as effectively as we do without the fine 
spirit of cooperation and devotion to duty 
of our inspection force. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. R. CLARKSON, 
Acting Administrator. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE]. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
disturbed by the action putting all meat 
and poultry inspection in the same fund. 
Legislation was passed last year allow- 
ing the poultry industry to have an in- 
spection service of its own, as distin- 
guished from the so-called red-meat in- 
dustry. My fear is that those skilled in 
inspection of red meats will not be com- 
pletely equipped to properly inspect the 
poultry industry. The same would apply 
to those skilled in the poultry inspection 
service were they required to inspect in 
the red-meat area. Poultry has devel- 
oped into one of the major farm indus- 
tries of our country. I hope when the 
bill goes to conference the language can 
be classified to more clearly indicate pro- 
tections which the poultry industry now 
fears is not clear in this bill. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the committee for the overall great job 
which they have done on this bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
many people of the east Texas area are 
quite concerned with the provision in 
this bill, H. R. 11767, which deals with 
meat inspection, as has been evidenced 
by the questions which have been asked 
today and the comments which have 
been made. 

People who look to the land for a 
living in east Texas—a family-size farm- 
ing area—have been having considerable 
financial difficulty for a number of years. 
In my home county of Upshur, the num- 
ber of cotton allotments in 1950 was 
1,577; in 1955, the number was 594. 
Some of the cotton allotment figures 
pertaining to other counties in east 
Texas follow: 
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It is obvious the number of cotton al- 
lotments has greatly decreased. The 
same thing is true in another one of our 
price-supported crops, namely, peanuts. 
When many of our people were com- 
pelled to give up the growing of cotton 
and peanuts, they began businesses of 
growing broilers. As a result of much 
effort and hard work, at times this busi- 
ness has progressed in a rather satis- 
factory manner. 

Last fall when I was at home, I visited 
all of the counties in our area and fre- 
quently found there was considerable 
worry because of the low price of broil- 
ers. When I returned to Washington, I 
immediately reported that which I had 
found to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, January 6, 1958. 

When the poultry inspection bill was 
passed, according to my information, it 
was the understanding of the broiler 
people that their operations would be 
inspected by a setup not tied in with the 
red-meat inspection division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the last 
few days much concern has been ex- 
pressed to me by people interested in the 
welfare of the broiler industry in con- 
nection with the possibility that the 
broiler industry under the language of 
the present agricultural appropriations 
bill, will become a part of the red-meat 
inspection division of the United States 
Agriculture Department. Our people do 
not want this, I am told. They prefer 
that poultry be in a class of inspection 
to itself. It is my hope that the state- 
ments concerning poultry inspection 
made by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee today will clarify the position of the 
Appropriations Committee so that the 
position of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will be in harmony with the House 
Committee on Agriculture and the 
Poultry Subcommittee of that commit- 
tee of which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Representative Watts, was and 
is the chairman—the very subcommittee 
that wrote the Poultry Inspection Act. 

It is very necessary to our area that 
the poultry industry be prosperous. 
Money has been loaned to this industry 
by local banks and credit has been ex- 
tended to this industry by local busi- 
nesses. I thrust the Agricultural Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will make every effort to be sure 
that the poultry industry is not placed 
at a disadvantage with any other meat 
industry. 

I include at this point a letter written 
to me by Mr. Don Paarlberg, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, January 28, 1958: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1958. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: The 
broiler industry, about which you inquire in 
your letter of January 6, has increased out- 
put for the United States as a whole several- 
fold, just in the last decade. The increase 
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has been so rapid that even with record con- 
sumer incomes, prices have declined to rela- 
tively low levels. In view of the large 
supplies of feeds at relatively low prices and 
the institutional nature of the broiler in- 
dustry, our analysts foresee little likelihood 
of any increase in average broiler prices for 
1958, as compared with the past 2 years. 

In the past decade or so, the broiler in- 
dustry has adopted several novel techniques 
for conducting business among the different 
functional agencies involved. A number of 
these are described in an enclosed publica- 
tion, A Summary of Selected Recent Studies 
on Broiler Financing and Contracting. 
Moreover, as you are aware, tremendous im- 
provements have been made in poultry feeds 
so that the quantity of feed required per 
pound of gain has been substantially re- 
duced. These two developments, under way 
simultaneously, account for the continued 
expansion in broiler output, despite prices 
which seem relatively low by earlier stand- 
ards. 

Under the very highly competitive condi- 
tions which now prevail in the broiler in- 
dustry, the price of broilers is not likely to 
show the margin above costs per pound that 
has been shown in some earlier years. The 
average scale of broiler-producing operations 
now, of course, is much above that of the 
past. 

The prevailing situation and 1958 outlook 
for broilers is discussed in some detail in 
the Poultry and Egg Situation issued last 
November. A copy is enclosed. In this re- 
port, as well as in the above paragraphs, the 
discussion is presented mostly in terms of 
United States averages and totals. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not have detailed data for 
parts of States. However, prices move more 
or less similarly in all of the commercial 
broiler areas of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don PAARLBERG, 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Ap- 
propriations Committee again brings to 
the floor of the House for your approval 
the annual appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is an honor to be a member of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations and to serve with our able chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], It is a pleas- 
ure serving with the other members of 
this subcommittee. 

We are fortunate to have as our 
executive secretary, Ross P. Pope. 

BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The budget for fiscal year 1959 calls 
for expenditures totaling some $73,900,- 
000,000. The requests of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies represent 6.7 percent of the entire 
budget for fiscal year 1959. After de- 
ducting loan authorizations and restora- 
tion of capital impairment for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, we find that 
Agriculture receives only some 4.8 per- 
cent. 

We know full well that annual ap- 
propriations for Agriculture certainly do 
not solve all problems confronting our 
farmers today. In order to be success- 
ful we must permit our farmers to farm. 

REGULAR ACTIVITIES 

This bill provides an annual appropri- 
ation of $1,456,588,653 for regular activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture. 
This is $152,390,195 less than the $1,608,- 
978,848 approved for fiscal year 1958. 
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We recommend $1,760,399,886 for cor- 
porations. This particular amount is to 
restore capital impairment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation through June 
30, 1957, under price support and re- 
lated activities. Of this amount only 
$739,606,640 represents losses on com- 
modities handled and the balance of 
$1,020,793,246 is for storage, handling, 
transportation, administration and in- 
terest costs paid to individuals and com- 
panies other than agricultural produc- 
ers. For research we recommend $58,- 
444,890. This is $650,000 more than the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1958. For plant and animal disease and 
pest control we suggest a total appropri- 
ation of $41,732,000; for meat inspection 
$24,326,000. We recommend appropri- 
ations for State experiment stations 
totaling $30,603,708, with this being the 
same amount appropriated for 1958, 

For marketing research and agricul- 
ture estimates we recommend an ap- 
propriation of $14,095,000. For Market- 
ing Service we recommend $14,097,000. 
For our school-lunch program we rec- 
ommend $100 million which is the same 
amount appropriated for 1958 and in 
addition to this amount our bill con- 
tains language transferring $55 million 
to this appropriation from section 32 
funds for purchase and distribution of 
additional agriculture commodities for 
school-lunch use. We recommend $580 
million for the Soil Bank programs, with 
$250 million of this amount going to the 
conservation reserve, and $330 million 
to the acreage reserve portion of the 
Soil Bank. The acreage reserve section, 
of course, expires at the close of the year 
1958. We recommend an appropriation 
totaling $128,615,000 for Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. This is an increase of $7 
million over the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1958. We recommend 
$50,715,000 for payments to the States 
and Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 
for our Extension Service. This amount 
added to the $5,479,375 set up for re- 
tirement costs for extension agents, 
$1,868,480 for penalty mail and $2,096,- 
540 for Federal Extension Service makes 
a total of $60,159,395 for our Extension 
Service. We recommend $235 million for 
our Agricultural Conservation Program 
Service and the proposal from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget reducing the advance 
1959 program authorization from the 
$250 million level which has been in 
effect since the year 1955 to $125 million 
for the coming year was refused. Our 
committee has restored the full $250 
million program for 1959 and we recom- 
mend approval of this action by the 
Members of the House. 

In our Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1958 amounts totaling 
$1,745,631,868 were approved for special 
activities. 

LOAN AUTHORIZATION 

We recommend loan authorizations 
totaling $569,500,000 for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and Farmers 
Home Administration. This is an in- 
crease of $121 million over the 1958 au- 
thorizations. 

PROBLEMS CONFRONTING AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture must be viewed in the 


terms of the entire national economy 
and especially in relation to the other 
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major segments such as labor, business, 
and industry. 

The net income of the farmer today 
is approximately $114 billion, and farm 
mortgage debt outstanding on January 
1, 1958, amounted to $10,600,000,000. 
Agriculture is undergoing a cost-price 
squeeze, and every effort should be made 
to see that the interest of our farmers 
is fully protected. 

Agriculture generally will become 
more important as our population in- 
creases. In the continental United 
States we have 1,009,000,000 acres of 
land. Of this amount 409 million is in 
cropland; 700 million in nonforested 
pasture and grassland; 606 million in 
forest and woodland; and 189 million 
acres in desert or devoted to towns, cit- 
ies, and other restricted nonagriculture 
uses. Weare blessed with an inheritance 
of fertile lands. We know that our 
cropland potential is limited, and before 
too many years pass, our population in- 
crease will overtake and pass the slow 
expansion of agricultural production to- 
day. Growing cities, airport runways 
and better roads are taking over a mil- 
lion acres or more of cultivatable land 
each year. 

Today 96 percent of our farms are 
family operations and this is about the 
same condition that has existed for 25 
years. Farms today are 39 percent 
larger than they were in 1940, and the 
total investment per farm has increased 
from $6,100 to $27,000 in 17 years. The 
investment in machinery is about 8 
times as great as it was in 1940 and the 
number of motor vehicles has increased 
nearly 3 times during the same period. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH, MARKETING, AND 
UTILIZATION PROGRAMS 

Our present-day farm problems are 
tremendously complex and there is no 
easy answer. The great scientific revo- 
lution taking place today in the field of 
research must take into consideration 
agriculture. In order to protect agri- 
cultue we must continue our research, 
marketing and utilization programs. 

Our surplus accumulated as the re- 
sult of underconsumption rather than 
overproduction. New markets and new 
uses are now necessary for our agricul- 
tural products. 

Living as we are today in the atomic 
age and with the secrets of outer space 
soon to be common knowledge, legisla- 
tion should be immediately enacted pro- 
viding for the setting aside and storage 
of a large portion of our storable surplus 
commodities for use in case of emer- 
gencies. This action should no longer be 
delayed. 


AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Our agriculture conservation program 
serves 1,258,000 farmers and 1,210,347 
farms and ranches. This program has 
been in existence for over 20 years and 
has many achievements to its credit. 
Budget requests sent to our committee 
authorized $125 million for the Govern- 
ment’s share of conservation payments 
for 1959. This is $125 million less than 
the amount authorized for 1958. Not- 
withstanding the great service accom- 
plished by this program and the number 
participating we are called upon to re- 
one conservation payments by 50 per- 
cent. 
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Just by way of comparison, the con- 
servation reserve section of the Soil 
Bank serves less than 100,000 farmers. 
Here we are requested to appropriate 
$350 million for fiscal year 1959. This 
is an increase of $187,060,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1958. We cer- 
tainly could not recommend to this com- 
mittee that we reduce ACP payments 
one-half and increase conservation re- 
serve section of the Soil Bank in the 
amount requested. In Kentucky we only 
have 688 participants in the conservation 
reserve program for 1957. Every State 
participates in the ACP program, but 
this does not apply to the conservation 
reserve section of the Soil Bank. Ap- 
propriating money for these two particu- 
lar departments in the amounts re- 
quested by the Department of Agricul- 
ture is neither sound nor proper at the 
present time. 

We recommend authorization of $250 
million for ACP program payments for 
1959 and $250 million for conservation 
reserve for 1959. In addition we recom- 
mend $235 million for the regular Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program Service. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


We must continue our soil and water 
conservation practices. Next to our chil- 
dren, our greatest asset is water. 

Conserving our soil and water resources 
is one of the main problems confronting 
our Soil Conservation Service. My home 
State of Kentucky has benefited as much 
from this service as any State in the 
Union. In Kentucky we have 122 soil 
conservation districts and 85,495 farmers 
participating. 

Scientific advancements naturally 
must depend upon our total physical and 
economic strength. 

It is imperative that we use and con- 
serve our natural resources in the proper 
manner. The first soil conservation dis- 
trict was organized over 20 years ago. 
Today over 90 percent of our farms and 
ranch lands are within the boundaries of 
self-governing local units. Today we 
have over 2,770 soil conservation districts 
operating in every State and Territory of 
our Nation. This is a splendid example 
of successful Federal, State, and local co- 
operation. Among the services rendered 
by our Soil Conservation Service is tech- 
nical assistance furnished in soil and 
water conservation work on individual 
farms and ranches; assistance to the 11 
watersheds authorized for flood preven- 
tion work; demonstration of the value of 
watershed treatment measures on 55 
pilot watershed projects; cooperation 
with local organizations and watershed 
protection and flood prevention projects 
as authorized under Public Law 566 and 
technical aid on soil and water conserva- 
tion problems in the agricultural conser- 
vation program, the Soil Bank, soil and 
water conservation loan program of the 
Farmers Home Administration, and 
rural development programs. 

For fiscal year 1959 the Department of 
Agriculture’ requested $72,280,000 for 
conservation operations; $14 million for 
watershed protection; $13,220,000 for 
flood prevention; $335,000 for water 
conservation and utilization projects, 
and $10 million for the Great Plains con- 
servation program. This makes a total 
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of $109,835,000, and this amount is $11,- 
780,000 less than the amount appropri- 
ated for 1958. During the hearings we 
carefully analyzed the Soil Conservation 
Service request and clearly indicated our 
disapproval of the amounts requested: 
A few days later, on March 12, amend- 
ments were received from the Bureau of 
the Budget increasing watershed protec- 
tion from $14 million to $24 million and 
flood prevention from $13,220,000 to $17,- 
220,000. Again we reviewed the Soil 
Conservation Service requests and we 
recommended $74,780,000 for conserva- 
tion operations—an increase of $2,500,- 
000; for watershed protection $25,500,- 
000—an increase of $1,500,000; $18 mil- 
lion for flood prevention; $335,000 for 
water conservation and utilization proj- 
ects; and $10 million for the Great Plains 
conservation program which makes an 
overall total for Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of $128,615,000. This is $7 million 
more than the amount appropriated for 
1958. 

The increase recommended by this 
committee will insure sufficient techni- 
cians to staff existing districts properly, 
and provide technical assistance to new 
districts as they are established. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


REA is one of the great achievements 
of our present-day Government. Today 
95 percent of our farmers have electrical 
service, and there are nearly 5 million 
consumers in the United States. Every 
county in my district is served by REA 
and the first REA loan obtained in Ken- 
tucky was obtained by the Henderson- 
Union Rural Electric Cooperative Corp. 
We have heard much discussion during 
the past few months concerning pro- 
posed legislation to increase interest 
rates for REA loans and provisions for 
private loans in addition to Government 
loans. There is a place in this country 
for both private and public power and 
under no circumstances should we de- 
stroy our rural electrification program. 

Loan authorizations requested by the 
Department for 1959 for rural electrifi- 
cation amounted to $150 million and the 
sum of $56 million was requested for 
rural telephone service. Our hearings 
developed the fact that loan authoriza- 
tion requests for fiscal year 1959 would 
total approximately $300 million and that 
the request for $150 million was hinged 
on the fact that legislation would be in- 
troduced and passed providing for the 
balance necessary for REA loans for fiscal 
year 1959. 

Realizing the seriousness of the present 
situation and keeping in mind that the 
sure way to destroy REA is to increase 
interest rates and to make loans more 
difficult to secure, we recommend loan 
authorization for Rural Electrification 
Administration loans for fiscal year 1959 
in the sum of $300 million; for rural tele- 
phone loans in the sum of $60 million and 
further recommend a contingency fund 
of $25 million for each program. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 

Ten million eight hundred and thirty- 
one thousand two hundred and fifty 
elementary- and secondary-school chil- 
dren participated in the school lunch 
program in our States and Territories 
during fiscal year 1957. Fifty-seven 
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thousand five hundred and fifty-five ele- 
mentary and secondary schools partici- 
pated. We have 36,656,246 children en- 
rolled in our elementary and secondary 
schools and the total participation in 
the school lunch program amounted to 
29.5 percent. 

In 1957 we had 654,784 children in the 
elementary and secondary schools in 
Kentucky and 284,055 participated in the 
school-lunch program for a percentage 
of 43.4 percent. The total number par- 
ticipating shows the importance of this 
program to my home State of Kentucky. 
We had 1,346 elementary and secondary 
schools participating. For 1958 we will 
receive $2,327,207 in Kentucky, 

Our school-lunch program has made a 
vital contribution to the correction of 
nutritional deficiencies. Every dollar 
spent in the school-lunch program helps 
the farmer, the food processor, the 
vendor, and the child. 

Many essential items used in the 1957 
school-lunch program such as frozen 
hamburger meat, frozen turkeys, lard 
pork and gravy in cans, lunch meat, 
canned ham, fresh cabbage, and pinto 
beans are not in the 1958 program. For 
the present school year only a small 
amount of fresh cabbage and pinto beans 
were received. In order to correct this 
matter we recommend an appropriation 
of $100 million for the school-lunch pro- 
gram and in addition we recommend au- 
thorization of use of section 32 funds 
totaling $55 million for the school-lunch 
program, 

NEED FOR A SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 

RESEARCH LABORATORY IN KENTUCKY 

Soil erosion is a particularly serious 
problem to a majority of Kentucky's 
193,000 farms. The high percentage of 
sloping lands, the erosive nature of many 
of the soils, and the character of the 
rainstorms create an erosion problem 
which is more serious than is en- 
countered over much of the Nation. 
Drought, poor drainage, and rapid run- 
off cause control problems of critical im- 
portance in my home State. Kentucky 
is 1 of only 2 of the larger States in the 
entire humid region which does not have 
federally supported cooperative soil and 
water conservation investigations. A 
soil and water conservation reseach fa- 
cility should be established in Kentucky 
as soon as possible. Such a research 
laboratory for soil and water conserva- 
tion in Kentucky could serve the follow- 
ing land resources areas: First, the Cum- 
berland Plateau section of the Alle- 
ghenies extending into southern Ohio 
and southwestern Virginia; second, the 
Kentucky Bluegrass and Nashville Basin 
area; third, Highland Rim Knob and as- 
sociated limestone areas; fourth, western 
Kentucky, southern Indiana, and the 
sandstone and shale area. The research 
needs reports prepared annually by the 
Soil Conservation Service in Kentucky 
and adjoining States set forth many 
common problems. Technicians in these 
States corporate their recommendations, 
and research areas which cross State 
lines use information from all available 
sources. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 

Our Federal Extension Service has 

been in existence for over 43 years. In 
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order to pass along to our people the re- 
sults of our research, new achievements 
in the location of new markets, and addi- 
tional utilization of our agricultural 
commodities, we must maintain and 
strengthen our Extension Service. We 
recommend the sum of $50,715,000 for 
payments to the States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico; $5,479,375 for retire- 
ment costs for extension agents; $1,868,- 
480 for penalty mail; $2,096,540 for Fed- 
eral Extension Service. The total 
amount recommended for Extension 
Service is $60,159,395, 

For 1958 Kentucky received $1,721,368 
and will receive the same amount for the 
fiscal year 1959. Total amount received 
by Kentucky from Federal funds for 
Extension Service, Agricultural Market- 
ing Act, Smith-Lever Act as amended, 
and amount from the State makes a total 
for use in extension work of $3,113,- 
884.82. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

The rural development program is 
proving successfulin Kentucky. Butler, 
Metcalfe and Elliott are the rural de- 
velopment counties. In Butler in the 
Second Congressional District we have 
a reawakening of civic pride and a new 
spirit of cooperation. A more whole- 
some environment for rural youth is be- 
ing fostered by the program and this 
county was the first rural develop- 
ment county in Kentucky to complete 
its drive to raise funds for a health 
center. 

COUNTY AND HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


County and home demonstration 
agents are the men and women who are 
directly responsible for carrying agricul- 
tural information to our farm people. 
Their salaries have never been high, and 
in my opinion, some are entirely too low 

y. The average annual salary of 
county extension agents for the United 
States is $6,581 and average home dem- 
onstration agent’s salary is $5,337. The 
average salary in my home State of Ken- 
tucky is $5,714 for county agents and for 
home demonstration agents is $4,686. 
Our agents received a slight increase 
during the past year, but the salaries in 
Kentucky are still too low. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


We recommend a total of $30,603,708 
for State experiment stations. Ken- 
tucky received $803,475.25 in Federal 
funds for the experiment station at the 
University of Kentucky during fiscal year 
1957 and this amount together with non- 
Federal funds made a total of $2,072,- 
615.61. 

CONCLUSION 

Agriculture must prosper if the Nation 
is to prosper, and the American farmer 
has the right to demand a standard of 
living in keeping with the contribution 
he makes to the national economy. We 
must permit our farmer to farm if he is 
to be successful. As a prosperous peo- 
ple it is almost an impossibility to legis- 
late scarcity of any kind. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee recom- 
mends this bill to the Members of the 
House, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON, Why is it that in 
Rural Electrification this year the appro- 
priation is double what it was before? 

Mr. NATCHER. I say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts it is for this 
reason: The Department of Agriculture 
made a request for $150 million for REA 
loans for the fiscal year 1959. In testi- 
fying before.our committee they made it 
clear that it was hinged on one thing 
and that was passage of a bill that would 
provide loans from private interests as 
well as from the REA. The request that 
the Department of Agriculture made to 
the Bureau of the Budget was for over 
$200 million. One hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars was allowed by the Bureau 
of the Budget, but they realized that it 
would take at least $150 million more 
for loans for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Wouid the gentle- 
man tell us about how much Rural Elec- 
trification owes the Federal Government 
now? 

Mr. NATCHER. The total amount is 
something over $3 billion. I say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that the 
sure way to destroy REA is to increase 
interest rates and make loans more diffi- 
cult to secure. REA has been a true 
friend of our farmer and it has made his 
life more enjoyable and also that of his 
wife and family. Just think of the 
changes on our farms since 1935. There 
is à place in this country for both pri- 
vate and public power. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. The record should show 
that it isa very small proportion, a mere 
fraction of 1 percent of the total amount 
of the loans that are in arrears. Itisa 
pretty good investment when repay- 
ments are in such good order. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for that comment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. NICHOLSON], it should be 
pointed out that this is not a direct ap- 
propriation but it is a loan authorization, 
and as the gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. Horan] so well stated, practically 
all of this money will return to the 
Treasury, plus interest at 2 percent. 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
correct and I thank him for his com- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon] may 
revise and extend the remarks he made 
recently. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made recently in colloquy 
with the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 11767, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for the next fiscal year. 

I find myself in agreement with most 
of the things the committee has done in 
this bill. The Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations is regarded by and 
large as one of the most able subcom- 
mittees of the entire Congress. 

I represent an agricultural area. I 
don’t mind saying that generally I feel 
at ease about the interests of agricul- 
ture in the hands of the chairman, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], and the members of his subcom- 
mittee. 

Iam particularly pleased that the item 
for watershed protection is fixed at $25.5 
million. As I understand it, this amount 
will provide for continuation of work on 
the 100 watershed projects now under 
way and will permit the initiation of 108 
new projects during the fiscal year 1959. 

Iam particularly happy that the com- 
mittee has restored the full $250 million 
for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. This is a great program. I am 
glad the committee rejected the sugges- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget that 
this sum be reduced to $125 million. 

I am also happy that the committee 
recommends the full budget estimate of 
$6,376,700 for administration of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation for the 
year 1959. This program has developed 
slowly over the past 9 or 10 years, but 
appears to be sound. It offers to farmers 
protection from losses caused by un- 
avoidable natural hazards, such as insect 
damage, plant disease, fire, drought, 
flood, wind, and other weather condi- 
tions. 

I am also pleased that the committee 
has recommended $300 million for elec- 
trification loans and $60 million for tele- 
phone loans by the REA. 

In addition, it has provided for a con- 
tingency fund for $25 million for each 
program, if needed. This action was 
taken in the face of an administration 
proposal that $150 million be appro- 
priated for Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration loans and $56 million for rural 
telephone loans. 

The administration wants the local 
REA cooperatives to obtain a portion of 
their loan funds in the next fiscal year, 
and thereafter, by borrowing from 
private sources. Under the terms of this 
proposal, the operating cost of the REA 
cooperatives would, of course, be in- 
creased through a substantial increase in 
interest rates. 

The REA co-ops today own approxi- 
mately $3.6 billion of assets. The Gov- 
ernment, as a result of its REA loans to 
these co-ops, has a first mortgage on 
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these assets. As I see it, the administra- 
tion’s proposal would raise the cost of 
borrowing money and, therefore, the 
cost of doing business of these REA 
co-ops, and might very well result in an 
impairment of the security which the 
Government now has for the money it 
has loaned. 

The record of REA speaks for itself. 
It spearheaded the bringing of electric 
power to rural America. The co-ops 
have a wonderful repayment record. 
Actually, the co-ops, taken altogether, 
are ahead of the repayment schedules set 
for them. They have been successful. 
‘They are successful. 

There is another side to this problem, 
Mr. Chairman. The taxpayers’ money 
has been used to establish the REA pro- 
gram, and build it to its present level of 
operations. I, for one, feel that the 
Congress is not authorized to do any- 
thing that would impair the security 
which the taxpayers in effect now hold 
for their advances to REA. 

I am also pleased by the fact that the 
committee has recommended an increase 
of $34.5 million over the administra- 
tion's proposal for the lending programs 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 
The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee includes $24 million for farm 
ownership and farm housing loans, $180 
million for production and subsistence 
loans for farmers, $5.5 million for soil 
and water conservation loans. 

There is, Mr. Chairman, another item 
in this bill, about which I have had grave 
doubts. You will note that on page 3 
of the bill there is carried $24,326,000 
for meat inspection. The bill specifi- 
cally reads “for carrying out the provi- 
sions of laws relating to Federal inspec- 
tion of meat, meat-food products, and 
poultry, $24,326,000." This is under the 
Agricultural Research Service. The 
committee report left great doubt in my 
mind when I read on page 16 that— 

The committee recommends the consolida- 
tion of the regular meat inspection service 
with the new inspection service for poultry 
and poultry products. * * * The merging 
of the two services should result in greater 
efficiency and in additional flexibility needed 
to meet peak workload periods. 


Some of the doubts which I have held 
about this matter have been resolved by 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], chairman of 
the subcommittee, which he read into 
the Recorp. Further clarification has 
come from the questions propounded by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Watts] and by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] and the answers 
thereto by the chairman. 

I want to make clear many of the 
poultry people of Alabama are disturbed 
about this bill. Poultry inspection is 
now being carried on by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. It was understood 
when we passed the poultry inspection 
bill last year that its administration 
would be in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service has made detailed preparation 
for industrywide poultry inspection. It 
has held meetings over the country to 
acquaint poultry industry people with 
inspection and what is required of them. 
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It has issued regulations under which 
the inspection will be carried on, and 
processors and others concerned are now 
familiar with those regulations. Proc- 
essors are having to spend millions of 
dollars to adjust their plants for inspec- 
tion. Many are building entirely new 
plants. 

The poultry inspection bill must be al- 
lowed to become operative and must be 
allowed to become effective. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to a poultry prod- 
uct that has been inspected for whole- 
someness. Poultry inspection, at least 
at this date, should not be tied to the 
red-meat inspection. I say to you fairly, 
Mr. Chairman, that there are great 
doubts in my mind as to whether or not 
red-meat inspection services and poultry 
inspection services can ever be combined. 

In the first place, the two products are 
different. The laws pertaining to them 
require different methods of inspection. 
They are competitive products in the 
market place. Poultrymen want to have 
their own inspection service. They have 
a lot at stake. 

I am entirely in agreement with the 
desires of the committee to effect such 
economies as may be possible in the in- 
spection service, and indeed in all appro- 
priations, whether in agriculture or 
not. However, I do want the Recorp to 
show that there now exists some doubt 
in many minds of poultry people about 
this bill as it relates to the inspection 
of poultry and poultry products. 

I am concerned about this matter be- 
cause I am privileged to represent a dis- 
trict which produced 47 million broilers 
last year. Growing broilers has become 
an integral part of the economy of the 
rural area in which I live. I am anxious 
to see the industry have the complete 
benefits of an adequate inspection serv- 
ice, as envisioned by the law which we 
passed last year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in any legislation that affects the 
health of people I, with my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, take an especially 
deep interest. Mine is not an agricul- 
tural district. All of the Second District 
of Illinois is in the city of Chicago, but 
the city and the farm are closely related 
and we in the city never forget that if 
things go wrong on the farm the harm 
sooner or later will come to the city and 
vice versa. I congratulate and commend 
the committee for bringing before us a 
measure that reflects the dedicated work 
of men of understanding and of vision. 

It is to one provision of the bill, how- 
ever, that I would address my remarks. 
This is the provision that covers the 
realm of intimately personal concern of 
my constituents. It is the appropriation 
for meat inspection, and the reason of the 
interest of my constituents is that this 
affects their health and the health of 
their children, 

I am old enough to remember the 
period when there was no meat inspec- 
tion. I well remember the articles by 
Miss Tarbell in McClure’s magazine a 
half a century ago that shocked the Na- 
tion and stirred the Congress to the crea- 
tion of the meat-inspection program. 
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The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that unless 
there is constant and adequate inspec- 
tion of meat, disease can strike at any 
home and create the source for a devas- 
tating plague. Everyone who has 
traveled in other lands where there is no 
such meat inspection as we have in the 
United States knows how very true is 
this statement. The last thing in the 
world that we should do, having concern 
for the health and welfare of our people, 
is to let down the bars, even slightly, in 
this matter of meat inspection. 

Mr. Chairman, frankly I am concerned 
when I receive letters similar to that 
written me jointly by Thomas L. Lloyd, 
president, and Patrick E. Gorman, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, an affiliate of AFL-CIO. 
These gentlemen are in position to know 
whereof they speak. Permit me to quote 
from their letter: 


The meat-inspection program is in the 
greatest crisis of its half century existence 
because its inspection force has steadily been 
decreasing while its workload has increased. 
The budget estimate submitted by the ad- 
ministration for meat inspection for fiscal 
year 1959, is, unfortunately, completely in- 
adequate. It would not permit the hiring of 
the necessary additional inspectors. * * * 
$19,202,184 is actually necessary. * * * The 
health and economic welfare of consumers, 
farmers, packinghouse workers, and meat- 
packing industry are at stake. 


Enclosed in the letter from Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. Gorman is a statement signed 
by them jointly with representatives of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, American Meat Institute, the 
National Farmers Union, the National 
Grange, National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association, and the 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. I read this statement in full: 


The meat-inspection program is now in 
the greatest crisis of its half century exist- 
ence. This Federal service, which has earned 
the respect of every group in American life 
for its steadfast and effective protection of 
the consumer and livestock producers, is al- 
ready unable to fulfill its job and is in 
danger of deteriorating further. 

In recent years, appropriations have not 
kept pace with the increase in the Meat 
Inspection Division's workload, which rose 
with continuing increases in the number of 
animals slaughtered and the decentraliza- 
tion of the meat industry. The division has 
shifted its employees back and forth; bor- 
rowed veterinarians from other sections of 
the Department of Agriculture and taken 
other temporary expedients to meet the se- 
vere shortage of inspectors. 

But now this system of patchwork is 
reaching the breaking point. The 
consequences are serious. They are a defi- 
nite threat to consumer protection * * *, 

Actually, the division needs an increase 
of 412 inspectors. This is apparent from the 
following: In fiscal year 1957, the division 
had 3,023 employees. For fiscal year 1958, 
it demonstrated the need for 192 more em- 
ployees, but funds were not made available. 
In fiscal year 1959, another 3 percent in- 
crease in meat plants needing inspection is 
expected and a 1.5 percent increase in in- 
spectors, or 48 additional inspectors, will be 
required, The Meat Inspection Division, in 
order to carry out its functions adequately, 
must have 3,263 inspectors. But the diyi- 
sion will have only 2,851 inspectors on July 
1, 1958. The Meat Inspection Division, 
therefore, needs an apropriation for fiscal 
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year 1959, of $19,202,184, not of $17,326,000, 
as the budget indicates. 

We firmly believe such an appropriation 
imperative if the meat-inspection program 
is to be saved. Economy in government is 
one thing; pennypinching which endangers 
the health and livelihood of tens of millions 
of Americans, is another. * * * The health 
and economic welfare of consumers, farm- 
ers, packinghouse workers, and meatpacking 
industry are at stake. 


From the office of the American Meat 
Institute, which has its headquarters in 
Chicago, I have received a letter from 
which I am reading a few excerpts: 

During the 52 years of its existence, Fed- 
eral meat inspection has been considered a 
public health service and as such has been 
paid for by the public as a whole. Although 
this principle has been recognized by the 
Congress, the amount of money which has 
been provided to discharge the obligation 
has not been sufficient for the expansion 
made necessary by the increase in popula- 
tion, changes in the character of the meat- 
packing industry and developments in the 
merchandising of meat. 

According to the best estimate which can 
be made of the requirements for Federal 
meat inspection during the 1959 fiscal year, 
an appropriation of approximately $1.9 mil- 
lion over the current budget request of $17,- 
$26,000 will be needed if the public health 
is to be protected. 

Since 1953, the number of meat inspectors 
has declined although there has been a 
steady increase in the number of federally 
inspected plants. In addition, there has 
been a general upward trend in the number 
of animals slaughtered and the volume of 
products processed. The result has been 
that the Meat Inspection Division have been 
unable to keep up with the workload. 


Mr. Chairman, whenever the health of 
my constituents, as well as that of the 
constituents of my colleagues, is con- 
cerned, I cannot remain silent. I do 
not know of my own investigations 
whether our meat inspection is actually 
breaking down because of the lack of 
money. But I have presented the pic- 
ture as it has been given me by persons 
close to the scene, persons of standing 
and integrity. I can do no more. I do 
know that if we permit the deterioration 
of meat inspection we will be bringing 
upon the men and women and children 
of this Nation nothing short of tragedy. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
at the outset I would like to take this 
opportunity to commend the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN}, for the 
tireless work he has performed on the 
subcommittee and for the brilliant 
cross-examination of many witnesses 
which elicited for me and many members 
of the committee a wealth of informa- 
tion which is so necessary in handling 
this bill. 
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I want to take the opportunity of 
thanking the Democratic members of the 
subcommittee and the Republican mem- 
bers as well, for giving me the benefit 
of their views, and for the courtesy, com- 
fort, and encouragement which they 
have given to me as a neophyte mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, a person 
coming from the city, dealing with mat- 
ters which seem to be not germane to 
city life. Because of their cooperation 
and because of their help I have found 
work on this subcommittee to be very 
inspiring, and it made me realize very 
clearly that the welfare of the farmer 
is intimately connected with the welfare 
and the dignity of the laborer in the 
city and the industrialist who makes 
the tools. Our activities are inter- 
twined; if one suffers the normal corol- 
lary is that the other segment of our 
population suffers also. So when I hear 
that the farmer is getting only 40 per- 
cent of what the consumer pays, I say 
something is wrong. We must preserve 
our agricultural economy, if we are to 
protect the economic health of every 
part of our society. 

I want to turn my attention to a sub- 
ject which is very important to city 
residents and also to the school children 
in the rural areas; that is the school- 
lunch program. 

The national school-lunch program 
represents legislation which I believe by 
its nature and intent demands flexibility 
in order to meet changing school needs. 
You may remember that initial Federal 
assistance for school-lunch programs 
which began in 1933, was started for 
three major reasons: First, to supple- 
ment relief feeding programs of the 
States and localities; second, to provide 
relief employment for the unemployed; 
and third, to assist in removing surplus 
agricultural commodities from the mar- 
ket. By 1946, when the school-lunch 
program became permanent, the re- 
lief aspects had disappeared, and the 
objectives were broadened. At that 
time school lunch became an accepted 
program which, even in times of pros- 
perity, had two very important objec- 
tives. One objective was to extend the 
market for agricultural food commodi- 
ties by (a) providing an expanded 
market for agricultural commodities 
through local purchases of food by 
school-lunch programs in commercial 
channels of trade; (b) serving as a val- 
uable outlet for agricultural commodi- 
ties purchased by the Department of 
Agriculture to alleviate local and sea- 
sonal surpluses; (c) expanding the out- 
let for highly nutritious foods, particu- 
larly in areas of nutritional deficiencies; 
and (d) introducing a wider variety of 
foods, thus creating a demand for com- 
modities that many housewives would 
not otherwise buy. 

The second and perhaps more impor- 
tant objective is to improve the health 
and well-being of the Nation's children 
by providing them a well-balanced lunch 
at school to help fill their daily nutri- 
tional requirements, and by developing 
proper and nutritionally beneficial food 
habits which will continue in later life. 

Today, the national school-lunch pro- 
gram furnishes food items to schools by 
distributing commodities acquired under 
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the stipulations of the National School 
Lunch Act through State distributing 
agencies. Under section 6, National 
School Lunch Act, commodities are pur- 
chased on the basis of their nutritional 
value and acceptability. Under section 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
those commodities declared as surplus 
foods by the Department of Agriculture 
are purchased for donation to author- 
ized outlets including all eligible school- 
lunch programs. 

It seems to have been the administra- 
tion’s policy to decrease the amount of 
various surplus foods available for dona- 
tion to the schools under section 32 and 
at the same time to reduce the amount 
of money with which we supplement the 
surplus food in order to provide a well- 
balanced lunch. I submit that the re- 
ductions in surplus foods is, in itself, 
a best argument for the need for an in- 
crease in the amount of money required 
to have adequate school lunch programs: 

I was very much disappointed that 
this year’s budget request would cut 
down by some $55 million on the school 
lunch program. Turkeys, shelled eggs, 
par hamburgers were cut out in large 
part. 

It is my purpose today to urge that 
$55 million be transferred from section 
32 funds to section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act, in order, to assure an 
adequate food supply for school lunches. 
In times of unemployment this increase 
is especially urgent. 

As you know, my district is an urban 
one and although urban dwellers sup- 
port farm programs it is often difficult 
for us to see any tangible benefits from 
the farm support programs. The na- 
tional school lunch program is one very 
definite way by which people in urban 
areas can see actual benefit. In fact, 
the only substantial benefit we seem to 
get from these farm price supports and 
all the programs for the farmer are the 
contributions and donations to the school 
lunch programs which benefit our chil- 
dren. Of course rural areas enjoy these 
benefits. 

It is only right that this area of na- 
tional public welfare receive adequate 
Federal support as the needs for such 
support present themselves. What are 
some of the evidences of this need? 

Perhaps one of the most obvious prob- 
lems which necessitates our immediate 
attention to increased Federal funds for 
school lunch is the rising school enroll- 
ment. A program of Federal assistance 
for school lunches which was adequate 
in 1954 was not adequate in 1956 when 
the total school enrollment increased 
from 28,836,000 to 31,145,000, which rep- 
resents an 8 percent increase. This pro- 
gram of assistance, especially with a de- 
crease in the availability of surplus 
foods, as has been the recent adminis- 
tration pattern, certainly will not be 
adequate for the 1958 school enrollment 
of over 33 million. 

The rising tide of school enrollment 
has continued to make heavy demands 
upon the lunch program. For example, 
in 1947 the total number of meals served 
was 910 million. In 1957 that total 
number had increased to 1,800 million. 
The average number of children par- 
ticipating in the national school-lunch 
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program in 1956 was 9,337,494, and the 
peak number for that same year, which 
was reached during the month of No- 
vember, was 10,536,029. This means that 
about one-third of the Nation’s school- 
children were furnished noonday meals 
in 51,369 participating schools for fiscal 
1956. 

But the real importance of this pro- 
gram is not in the statistics but in what 
they have meant to the children. The 
almost $281 million Federal expenditure 
for school lunches represents a relatively 
small item in the total Federal budget 
in return for the real value of the pro- 
gram. This Federal expenditure repre- 
sents a figure of vital importance to the 
millions of schoolchildren who, for no 
charge or for a minimum charge, may 
receive a noonday meal which is not 
only appetizing but nourishing. 

It has been reported that children 
who get lunch under this program, as 
compared with those who do not, show: 
a more rapid gain in weight and height, 
better attendance records, improvement 
in scholastic standing, better deport- 
ment, and higher resistance to colds and 
other illnesses. 

One school-lunch administrator, writ- 
ing of the school-lunch program, states: 

Research has shown that the average 
home diet is low in protein and vitamins A 
and C. The schools, therefore, are encour- 
aged to insure an adequate supply of these 
nutrients in daily menus. * * * The type 
A lunch required to be served by the par- 
ticipating schools, provides almost half of 
children's daily needs. A well-bal- 
anced meal served at school (also) provides 
opportunities for relating classroom teaching 
to actual food and health practices. 


Although the state of unemployment 
is not as widespread as was unemploy- 
ment in the thirties and although the 
levels of earnings and consumption today 
are considerably higher than they were 
in the thirties, we certainly are acutely 
aware of a serious national recession. A 
recession, I might add, which has ex- 
isted for some time and which somehow 
manages to exist even though prices of 
food are at an alltime high. The house- 
wife who markets today finds it a diffi- 
cult task to plan three meals which are 
nourishing, appetizing and economical. 
The hot nourishing lunch at school for 
the children certainly serves to relieve 
some of the drain on both the family 
pantry and the family pocketbook. 
Thus, it cannot be argued that the need 
for supplying noon meals to hungry chil- 
dren is not as urgent as it was when the 
program was established in the depres- 
sion years of the thirties. 

Neither can it be argued that Federal 
assistance in the program of school 
lunches will result in Federal domination 
or control, for the years of the success- 
ful operation of the school lunch pro- 
gram have demonstrated that the Fed- 
eral Government has been able to func- 
tion cooperatively with State and local 
governments without control or conflict. 
One demonstration of this cooperation in 
administrating the school lunch pro- 
gram is supported by replies from State 
and local governments in response to a 
questionnaire sent out by the intergov- 
ernmental relations subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operation of 
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the House. A summary of these replies, 
as related to the school lunch program in 
particular, states: 

(a) There is generally believed to be a 
satisfactory balance between the Feder- 
al, State, and local governments in the 
administration of the school lunch pro- 


gram. 

(b) In most instances, the personnel 
of the Federal Goverment has provided 
adequate, beneficial supervision. 

(c) Federal aid to the school lunch 
program has not resulted in the transfer 
of functions from local to State control 
or vice versa. 

(d) Federal statutes of standards have 
been minimum, and few, if any unreason- 
able demands have been made. 

The local governments generally com- 
mented about the program: 

The school-lunch programs have been a 
great boost to the health and moral of the 
American children. The program should be 
continued. The use of surplus food com- 
modities has aided the schools. 


The expressed need supported by the 
majority of the States answering this 
questionnaire as it related to the school- 
lunch program was: 

Federal aid for school-lunch programs 
should be increased. This increase is needed 
in order for the schools to meet the de- 
mands made upon the lunch program today. 


Surely these comments from the State 
governments serve to support the urgent 
need for increased Federal financial as- 
sistance. 

There are many circumstances within 
the nature of change and progress which 
effect the Nation’s schools and their 
school program. The school, of necessi- 
ty, has had to accept responsibilities 
other than the teaching of the three r’s. 
The working mother, the consolidation 
of schools which has resulted in more 
travel time, the increasing food prices, 
the present day recession and status of 
unemployment, and most important of 
all the health of the Nation’s children 
represent but a few factors which dem- 
onstrate the need for maintaining and 
expanding school-lunch programs. It 
can truthfully be said that the modern 
school of today must provide both food 
for thought and food for health. 

While we have been generous to Eu- 
rope and foreign countries we should not 
forget that charity begins in our homes 
and in our schools. I prefer that some 
of our surplus foods which foreign coun- 
tries receive go to our children in our 
schools. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Tewes]. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, the por- 
tion of this bill which appropriates funds 
for the Meat Inspection Division of the 
Agriculture Department is important not 
only to consumers, but to those busi- 
nesses which are working daily with the 
inspectors. 

It is the opinion of many observers 
from both groups that the appropria- 
tions have not kept pace with the re- 
quirements of the service. For example, 
13 years ago, there were 908 meatpack- 
ing establishments in 350 different cit- 
ies. Inspection duties were performed 
by 855 veterinarians. This year there 
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are 1,224 meatpacking plants under Fed- 
eral inspection in 502 cities. There are 
only 677 veterinarians. 

More than 300 more plants in more 
than 150 more cities have to be serviced 
by almost 200 fewer veterinarians. 

Meatpackers in my district advise me 
that approximately $19 milion should be 
appropriated merely to maintain former 
standards of performance by this vital 
Federal agency. Shortage in the num- 
ber of inspectors and veterinarians must 
ultimately result in either a lower stand- 
ard of performance, or a slowup on pro- 
duction of packers by the understaffed 
inspection division. 

The first result hurts the public. The 
second hurts the private businesses oper- 
ating under the regulation. I am con- 
cerned with this matter because I fear 
we risk both results if we are not appro- 
priating sufficient funds. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HIE- 
STAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to go on record emphatically op- 
posing any further taxpayer subsidiz- 
ing the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 

The record shows the farms of the 
United States are now approximately 95 
percent electrified. And yet this great 
Bureau must dig up more projects to 
keep up the spending. 

They asked for loan authorization of 
$150 million more right out of the United 
States Treasury for further projects, 
largely to finance urban, not rural, ex- 
pansion. Imagine that. This puts them 
further into direct competition with 
private taxpaying industry. 

But this is not all. Our generous Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee raised this 
request another $150 million, just 
doubling it. 

Yes, they say it is a loan, not a sub- 
sidy. But it is a subsidy, in that in- 
terest to be paid is only 2 percent, 
regardless of how much the Treasury, 
your Treasury, has to pay for the money. 

It is also just another $300 million 
your Treasury has to borrow and raise 
the Federal debt. 

The committee has even raised the re- 
quest for $56 million for rural telephone 
expansion by another $4 million to $60 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, it is these Federal aid 
programs that are causing your Treas- 
ury to run short of funds to have to 
borrow more money and raise the Fed- 
eral debt. 

To me, this is an act of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. The spenders are in con- 
trol and they have the votes to pass this 
bill. They are generous, generous with 
the taxpayer’s money, and all to keep 
the bureaucrats riding high. 

This Bureau, backed by its powerful 
lobby, the National Association of 
Rural Cooperatives, calls the shots, and 
the Appropriations Subcommittee even 
raises the requests. How completely ir- 
responsible. 
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In addition, the committee has rec- 
ommended $25 million contingency 
funds for each, and $9 million for ex- 
penses. Possible draft on the Treasury, 
$419 million, The spenders are riding 
high. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Berry] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to comment briefly 
upon some of the appropriation items 
included in this bill which establishes the 
appropriation for the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the agricultural programs 
for the coming year. 

First, I wish to commend the Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Subcommittee on the 
very fine and very careful job they have 
done in evaluating the various programs 
and providing funds for them. 

I would like to comment on several of 
the items included in this bill: 

I want to commend the committee for 
establishing the total sum of $15 million 
for the eradication of brucellosis. This 
is a most worthy and necessary program 
in the improvement of the livestock in- 
dustry in the United States. I also wish 
to commend the committee in providing 
that this money should be set up on a 
direct appropriation rather than on a 
reimbursable basis from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I have watched the 
development of the brucellosis eradica- 
tion program very closely. I know that 
great strides are being made, and I am 
sure that with the continuation of the 
program at its present level, the dreaded 
brucellosis disease will, before too long, 
be a thing of the past. 

I also want to commend the committee 
upon their decision to retain the agricul- 
tural conservation program at the $250 
million level. This is an important pro- 
gram to the agricultural producers of 
America, particularly in view of the tre- 
mendous sums that have been spent in 
restoring damage caused by natural dis- 
asters in many areas of the country. 
Certainly, it would be less costly to the 
Nation to prevent the loss of soil and 
water through the ACP program than 
to restore the damage after it has hap- 
pened. The topsoil which flows down 
into our streams and rivers is lost for- 
ever. This program not only retains the 
soil where it is, but helps to keep the 
moisture where it falls in the upper 
reaches. 

I would add, also, my commendation 
to the committee upon their action 
taken upon the appropriation for REA, 
both for extension of power and for the 
rural telephone program. There is 
probably nothing that has done more to 
improve living conditions in rural areas 
and to lighten the burden of agriculture 
more than the REA and RTA programs. 
The public investment in these programs 
is guaranteed not only by the invest- 
ment that the cooperatives made in the 
physical security of the plant, but more 
particularly in the work and individual 
effort of the farmers themselves in es- 
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tablishing and constructing and devel- 
oping the lines and business. 

The committee is also to be com- 
mended upon its provision for foreign 
disposal of agricultural commodities, as 
well as provision for the school-lunch 
program. These are programs which not 
only build an outlet for agricultural 
products, but build for better and 
sounder Americans in years to come. 
The school-lunch program has proven 
to be a great asset, not only to agricul- 
ture, but particularly to the well-being 
of the youth of America. 

I was, of course, pleased, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the provision made for the 
Agricultural Research Service. It would 
be my recommendation, however, Mr. 
Chairman, that special emphasis be 
placed upon that phase of research 
which would provide an outlet for more 
agricultural products. I cannot stress 
too strongly, Mr. Chairman, the need for 
converting corn, grains, and other agri- 
cultural products into commercial alco- 
hol to be mixed with gasoline for fuel 
consumption, and research on dozens of 
other commercial uses for agricultural 
production. If the agricultural industry 
is to find its rightful place in a healthy 
economy in this Nation, it must of ne- 
cessity, find that place in the commer- 
cial use of agricultural production. The 
production of food for ourselves and our 
neighbors is, of course, vital, but under 
our modern methods of production, food 
does not provide sufficient outlet for that 
production and we find ourselves em- 
barrassed by having too much in our 
great land of plenty. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I have re- 
viewed very carefully the report of the 
Committee on Appropriations on De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriations 
for 1959. It is evident from the printed 
hearings, as well as from the report, that 
the committee has done a painstaking 
and thorough job of reviewing the De- 
partment’s programs and activities. I 
know the members of the committee 
have labored to bring forth a bill which, 
in their opinion, makes the best possible 
provision for the welfare of the farmers 
and others affected by its provisions. I 
believe the recommendations of the com- 
mittee for the most of the programs of 
the Department are sound. However, 
there are a few recommendations in the 
report which cause me considerable 


concern, 
SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


The committee has recommended that 
the Sugar Act budget be reduced from 
$76 million to $71 million. This decrease 
of $5 million will come out of the funds 
needed for making mandatory payments 
to producers of sugar beets and sugar- 
cane. 

The sugar program budget as sub- 
mitted to the Congress contemplated the 
deferral until fiscal year 1960 of sub- 
stantially all of the payments to be made 
with respect to the 1958-59 Puerto Rican 
crop. On the basis of the 1958 produc- 
tion estimated in the budget, the com- 
mittee’s action would increase deferrals 
to over $21 million which would necessi- 
tate the holding up of payments on 


Rican crop. Since the Puerto Rican 
crop is harvested late in the fiscal year, 
deferrals within safe limits do no par- 
ticular harm in the case of Puerto Rico. 
But most of the mainland crops are har- 
vested in the first half of the fiscal year 
and, therefore, delays in those payments 
could be injurious to growers. It should 
be kept in mind that last year’s appro- 
priation also was cut below the budget 
estimate with the result that deferrals 


have increased progressively. 


In considering these progressive in- 
creases in deferrals three facts should be 
remembered: 

First. The entire sugar program in- 
cludes a processing tax of $10 per ton 
which should yield $88 million this year 
for the purpose of financing the sugar 
program. 

Second. The law requires the pay- 
ments to be made. 

Third. Because of the upward trend in 
domestic requirements and production, 
Sugar Act payments can be expected to 
increase. 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


The commitiee reduced by $100,000 
the Department of Agriculture's estimate 
of need for administration of the Packers 


and Stockyards Act. For fiscal year 1959 ( 


the Department of Agriculture requested 
an additional $225,000 to extend the en- 
forcement work under the act. The 
great need for this additional work has 
been recognized by many Members of 
both Houses of Congress and by the live- 
stock and meat industry. 

The Department has been gearing up 
its operations to more adequately ad- 
minister all parts of the act, and partic- 
ularly its investigations into trade prac- 
tices of the meatpacking industry. 

The Congress has heard many claims 
and criticisms that the Packers and 
Stockyards Act was not being adequately 
enforced. During the present session 
there have been extensive hearings be- 
fore committees of both the Senate and 
the House in connection with several 
bills before the Congress. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been criticized by some for not request- 
ing more funds with which to administer 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. There 
have been times in the past that Con- 
gress has not appropriated as much as 
asked for by the Department. Certainly 
the Congress should not go on record 
as advocating increased enforcement of 
an act and then fail to provide adequate 
funds for that enforcement. 

The committee recommendation leaves 
only $125,000 additional for expan- 
sion of work both in trade practices 
of the meatpacking industry and for 
posting additional stockyards. Much 
more than that is needed. In the several 
hearings before committees of both the 
Senate and the House, Members of Con- 
gress and a good many agriculture 
groups have recommended that the De- 
partment greatly expand its investiga- 
tion of trade practices in industry. Also 
there have been hearings in which criti- 
cisms were voiced for failure of the De- 
partment to post and supervise all eli- 
gible livestock markets throughout the 
United States. 
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mainland crops as well as the Puerto 
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The Department in 1956 began with 
the approval of Congress and appropri- 
ated funds, a 3-year program for 
posting and supervising all livestock 
markets. The Department has com- 
pleted a substantial portion of its 3- 
year program. There are approximately 
one thousand livestock auction markets 
subject to the act of which about 600 
have now been posted by the Depart- 
ment. If adequate funds are not made 
available the Department cannot con- 
tinue its program of posting the remain- 
ing 400 livestock auction markets now 
subject to the act but not yet posted. 

There is need to supervise the busi- 
ness practices at all livestock markets 
and meatpackers meeting the require- 
ments under the act in order to safe- 
guard the interest of livestock producers 
and others. Efficient and effective ad- 
ministration of this regulatory act re- 
quires that the whole job be done and 
not just a partial one. 

The committee, in its report, said that 
a better job needs to be done in this 
area of responsibility, and it also said 
that some additional funds appear to be 
necessary. It is strange, considering 
that statement in the committee report, 
why the committee did not follow its 
own reasoning and recommend the full 
amount requested for administration of 
the act. 

I strongly urge that the Congress re- 
store the $100,000 that was omitted from 
the request of the Department for ad- 
ministration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


The committee, in its report on the 
appropriations for fiscal year 1959, rec- 
ommended a decrease of $2,300,000 for 
research into the utilization of agricul- 
tural products. To justify this decrease, 
the committee stated that— 

In order to assure the maximum results 
from the research activities of the Depart- 
ment, during the next year, the committee 
has held the increase for utilization research 
at a reasonable level, consistent with the 
ability to recruit trained personnel and ex- 
pand facilities on a sound basis. 


The committee failed to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the programs 
proposed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture include plans for a number of con- 
tracts with outside organizations to sup- 
plement the research within their own 
facilities. These contracts are urgently 
needed to speed the adoption by indus- 
try of developments resulting from pre- 
vious research within the Department. 
In these areas of vital importance to 
American agriculture, there is little or 
no incentive for private risk and venture 
by industry on behalf of agricultural 
commodities. 

This and other additional utilization 
research are urgently needed to increase 
the market for agricultural products, 
and particularly the agricultural prod- 
ucts in surplus. The cut proposed by 
the committee will make it impossible 
for the Department to proceed as effec- 
tively or as rapidly as is desirable in 
developing new uses and new markets 
for our farm products. 
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CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


The expansion of our agricultural sur- 
pluses has been retarded. But there is 
need for a more permanent adjustment 
in our agricultural plant so that those 
involved in the production of agricul- 
tural commodities are protected from the 
devastating effects of huge recurring 
surpluses. The retiring of currently used 
cropland into recognized good conserva- 
tion uses, as provided for in the Soil 
Bank conservation reserve program, 
could offer a means of bringing about 
this needed adjustment. Up to this time 
the conservation reserve program rental 
rates have been set at levels which were 
deliberately intended to be attractive 
chiefiy to the least productive land in 
the country. That only 10 million acres 
have been placed in the conservation re- 
serve at this time is indicative of this 
fact. 

The committee has agreed with the 
President on the elimination of the acre- 
age reserve program. Wisdom now dic- 
tates that the conservation reserve part 
of the Soil Bank should be immediately 
expanded and funds provided to bring 
about the amount of adjustment needed 
in our agricultural plant. 

The conservation reserve program 
should be shifted into more of a produc- 
tion adjustment vehicle. This would 
mean more funds would be required, 
with probably higher rates of payment 
and emphasis on whole farms to be taken 
out of production. The experimental bid 
program conducted by the Department 
this year in Maine, Tennessee, Nebraska, 
and Illinois proved beyond question that 
many farmers would cooperate with this 
type of a program. if the rates offered 
were more realistic compared with going 
rental rates. Over 52,000 farmers in 
these four States offered to retire the en- 
tire cropland on their farms in this ex- 
perimental program. 

The committee has recommended a 
reduction of $300 million in the budget 
proposal for an advance authorization 
for the conservation reserve program 
from the $450 million for 1959. This 
results in a possible program level even 
lower than in 1958, instead of the ex- 
pansion Which is needed. The Depart- 
ment’s experience to date clearly indi- 
cates that farmers desire to cooperate, 
and will cooperate. This depends, how- 
ever, on the funds which are made avail- 
able and the limitations which are 
applied. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As the gentleman is 
aware, this is a commitment that has to 
be carried out, and the money in this 
bill is an estimate as to what it will 
take. If our estimate proves wrong, we 
will have to pay it. So it is a matter of 
judgment as to just how much you 
should have at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey}. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time to bring to the attention 
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of the committee a matter that came to 
my attention just recently, and on which 
I had hoped to offer an amendment. I 
feel, however, in view of the nature of 
the amendment, that it probably would 
get better consideration and probably 
should be offered in the other body. 
There is a problem connected with the 
marketing facilities, the reporting of 
marketing of livestock, at the stockyards 
at Muncie, Ind., which is in my Congres- 
sional District, where the present mar- 
keting facilities and the personnel who 
broadcast and get out the market in- 
formation, have been canceled. I feel 
very strongly that this is an important 
market where the news service is of 
great value to the farmers of that whole 
area. I am very sorry to see this hap- 
pen. I believe that the amount of 
money involved is so small, especially in 
terms of the total budget, and where it 
is of such great importance to this great 
livestock area, that it is tragic that it 
should have been canceled out. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
pleasure to serve on this committee with 
the very able members so interested in 
doing what they can to stimulate the 
great agricultural industry of this coun- 
try. You have had a report on the bill, 
paragraph by paragraph, and I shall not 
belabor you with any repetitious facts 
here this afternoon. 

I would like to say that we have taken 
very good care of the REA from the 
standpoint of appropriations, and I am 
quite sure that the Congress will take 
good care of this great institution that 
has done so much for the life and pros- 
PANY of the farmers and the Nation as 
well. 

I feel confident that the Members of 
Congress know well the great worth of 
this organization and will see that it is 
kept in such shape that it can continue 
its mission in the interest of our Nation. 

There are various departments of Ag- 
riculture that have been explained; that 
is, why we made some changes, why we 
increased here and why we have reduced 
there. But I want to talk to you for a 
few minutes about Agriculture’s present 
condition and perhaps its past and its 
hope for the future. I realize that Agri- 
culture has not fully shared in the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country, as do all 
Members, but I do believe that the course 
of Agriculture has been properly directed 
in nearly all instances under the present 
Administrator, Ezra T. Benson. I think 
he is one of the great public figures of 
this day and will go down in history as 
one of the great directors or administra- 
tors of agriculture. I think history will 
give him his well-deserved place, and I 
think the farmers are beginning to see 
and to note, and to understand that he is 
courageously following a course that in 
the present and for the long future, is in 
= interest of all segments of agricul- 
ure. 

Let us take a look at the more opti- 
mistic side of the coin as we take in- 
ventory and consider this great agri- 
cultural problem. I should like to be- 
gin with some facts. 
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Farm income is, of course, of major 
interest because it is so closely related 
to the farm families’ standard of liv- 
ing which, in turn, is the basic concern 
underlying most of the Department’s 
work. Per capita income of people on 
the farms must be the most realistic 
gage of income because it more accurate- 
ly reflects the whole picture, particular- 
ly changes in population as well. Accord- 
ing to this measurement the 1957 income 
per person on farms from all sources 
was the highest in history. There may 
be some who will want to challenge that 
statement later on. 

Let us look at the figures. Farmers’ 
realized net income in 1957 was $11.5 bil- 
lion compared with $12 billion in 1956. 
This drop, however, resulted from two 
primary causes: First, a 3-percent in- 
crease in total farm production costs or 
expenses and, second, a wet fall and a 
late harvest which sharply reduced 
marketing late in 1957 and caused a very 
substantial buildup of stocks on the 
farms as of January 1, 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides $1,- 
456,588,653 for what is termed the regu- 
lar activities of the Department under 
title 1 of the bill. This amount is $152,- 
390,195 less than funds provided for 
these activities in 1958. It is a reduc- 
tion of $103,900,000 below the budget 
estimate. 

There are two items in the bill that I 
thought should be reduced by a consid- 
erable amount, but apparently it is the 
judgment of the other members of the 
committee that this should not be done, 

Also included in the bill is $1,760,399,- 
886 to restore capital impairment of 
CCC through June 1957 under price sup- 
port and related activities. Of this 
amount, $739,606,640 represents losses 
on farm commodities handled. The bal- 
ance, $1 billion, is for storage handling, 
transportation, administration, and in- 
terest costs. 

REA 

The committee provided for the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration, $569,- 
500,000, broken down as follows: For 
REA, $300 million; REA Telephone, $60 
million; Farmers’ Home Administration, 
$209,500,000 plus a $25 million contin- 
gency fund for each program. These 
amounts are not appropriations. They 
are authorizations to borrow from the 
Treasury sufficient funds to meet the 
loan programs of these agencies. These 
loans are repaid over a term of years 
with interest. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


For research we have recommended 
$58,444,890 for 1959, which is to expand 
research on utilization of agricultural 
commodities. 

PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 

For these items, we appropriated $41,- 
732,000 which is an increase of $11,650,- 
000 over the 1958 appropriation. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


The committee recommends the sum 
of $24,326,000 for 1959 for the regular 
meat inspection service, and the new 
mandatory poultry inspection program 
authorized last year. Of this amount, 
$17,826,000 is to be used to meet the 
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regular meat inspection workload, which 
is an increase of $1 million for this item. 
The balance of the funds we feel should 
adequately meet the full poultry inspec- 
tion workload. 

STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


We allowed the full amount of the 
budget request for this item—$30,353,708. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


This Service provides assistance to 
soil-conservation districts that will con- 
serve the soil and water resources, pro- 
vide for agriculture reduction on a sus- 
tained basis, and reduce damage from 
floods and sedimentation. The Service 
also carries out special drainage, irriga- 
tion, flood prevention, and watershed 
protection activities in cooperation with 
Federal and State agencies. 

The committee recommends $74,780,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1959—an increase 
of $2,500,000 over the budget estimate. 

Testimony indicates that 40 new dis- 
tricts will be formed during the fiscal 
year, and an additional 30 districts will 
be activated during fiscal year 1959 as 
well. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION 


For this popular and rapidly expand- 
ing Soil Conservation Service—$25,- 
500,000. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The purpose of this program includes 
restoring and improving soil fertility, re- 
ducing erosion caused by water and 
weather, and conserving water on the 
land and for cost-sharing systems to in- 
dividual farmers and rangers for carry- 
ing out approved soil building and soil 
and water conserving practices on their 
farms. The farmer bears in this sharing 
effort about 50 percent of the average 
cost, and, in addition, supplies the labor 
necessary to carry out the practices. 

For the above conservation work for 
the fiscal year 1959, we recommended an 
appropriation of $235 million, which we 
feel will be sufficient to meet all commit- 
ments made to participate under the 1958 
program authorization of $250 million, 

The budget requested that the ad- 
vance 1959 program authorization be re- 
duced to $125 million for the coming 
year, but the committee restored the 
full $250 million program for 1959. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate—$150 million for the 
fiscal year 1959. In addition, the com- 
mittee has included language in the bill 
to transfer $55 million from section 32 
funds to section 6 of the school lunch 
program, to assure a more adequate sup- 
ply of food for school lunches. 

CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 

For conservation reserve, an appro- 
priation of $250 million is recommended 
to cover expenditures under this program 
during fiscal year 1959. This will pro- 
vide $64 million to meet payments due 
under 1956-57 contracts; $146 million 
to meet commitments under 1958 con- 
tracts; $23 million for payments on 1959 
contracts, and $17 million for transfer, 
operating expenses and production of 
forestry seedlings. 
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The budget includes $242.9 million 
for payments against 1958 contracts. 

As of March 1, 1958, only $47.9 million 
worth of contracts were signed, and the 
signup period closes on April 15. The 
committee estimates, therefore, that 
signups will total only $146 million for 
the year. Accordingly, it has reduced 
the funds for this purpose by $100 
million. 

ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 

An appropriation of $330 million, the 
full budget estimate, is included in the 
bill for the coming fiscal year to pay off 
contracts signed under the 1958 crop 
year program. 

THE STATUS OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr, Chairman, while I realize agri- 
culture has not fully shared in the gen- 
eral prosperity of our country, I do be- 
lieve that the cause of agriculture has 
been properly directed, in nearly all in- 
stances, under the present administrator, 
and that agriculture has gone through 
the most difficult peacetime decade in 
its history, and is on the road to sub- 
stantial and continual recovery. i 

Now, let us look at the more optimistic 
side of the subject. 

FARM INCOME 


I should like to begin with some of 
the facts about agriculture’s present 
position. 

Farm income is, of course, of major 
interest because it is so closely related 
to the farm family’s standard of living, 
which in turn is the basic concern un- 
derlying most of the Department's 
work. 

Per capita income of people on farms 
is the most realistic gage of income 
because it more accurately reflects the 
whole picture, particularly changes in 
population. According to this m-asure- 
ment, the 1957 income per person on 
farms, from all sources both farm and 
nonfarm, was the highest in history. 

Let us look at the figures. Farmers 
realized net income in 1957 was $11.5 
billion, compared with $12 billion in 
1956. This drop resulted from two pri- 
mary causes: 

First. A 3-percent increase in total 
farm production expenses. Production 
expenses reached a new high last year. 

Second, A wet fall and delayed har- 
vest, which sharply reduced marketings 
late in 1957, and thus caused a very 
substantial buildup in stock on farms 
as of January 1, 1958. 

In other words, some income which 
was produced and which would normally 
have been realized in 1957 was post- 
poned and will be realized this year. 

In contrast to the dropoff in realized 
net income, total net income including 
the inventory change rose from $11.6 
billion in 1956 to $12.1 billion in 1957. 

On a per capita basis, income of the 
farm population from all sources was at 
a record high of $993 in 1957, up 10 per- 
cent from 1956, and 2 percent above the 
previous peak reached in 1951. Most of 
the change from 1956 to 1957 reflected 
the estimated 8 percent drop in farm 
population for 1957. 


PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Our agriculture in 1957 was character- 
ized by high production. Expanding 
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population, high economic activity, and 
record consumer income created a strong 
domestic market for food and other farm 
products. Heavy exports of wheat, cot- 
ton, and rice reduced carryovers of these 
commodities during the 1956-57 year, 
and further decreases are in prospect in 
1957-58. 

Aided by Government programs, wheat 
exports in the 1956-57 crop marketing 
year reached an all-time high of 549 mil- 
lion bushels. Two-thirds of our wheat 
exports were moved under special Gov- 
ernment programs. The wheat carryover 
dropped 124 million bushels to 909 mil- 
lion on July 1, 1957. 

United States cotton exports in fiscal 
1957 were the largest in 23 years; and 
the supply of cotton in the current season 
is considerably smaller than the record 
high of 27.6 million bales of 1956-57. The 
starting carryover last August 1 was 
about 11.2 million bales—3.3 million bales 
smaller than the record of 14.5 million 
August 1,1956. The 1957 crop, estimated 
at 10.9 million running bales was 2.3 bil- 
lion below the 1956 crop. It is expected 
the carryover on August 1, 1958, to be re- 
duced another 214 million bales—making 
a total reduction of more than 51⁄2 mil- 
lion bales in 2 years. 

PRESENT FARM STATUS 


The level of living on farms is at an 
alltime high. 

The rate of farm foreclosures in the 
year ending March 1, 1957, was down 
slightly from the year before, and con- 
tinued at low levels compared with the 
1930’s and early 1940's. 

Farm assets are at an alltime high— 
$188 billion as of January 1, 1958. Farm- 
ers have less than $11 in debts for each 
$100 of assets. Owner equities rose 7 
percent during 1957 to a peak of $168.4 
billion. 

Farm ownership is also at a record 
high. Only 1 in 3 owner-operated farms 
has a mortgage. 

The family farm continues to dom- 
inate agriculture. Ninety-six percent of 
our farms and ranches are family opera- 
tions, about the same as 30 years ago. 

The postwar downtrend in prices which 
started in 1951 has been reversed. Prices 
received by farmers increased 6 percent 
from January to March, and are 11 per- 
cent above a year ago, and 15 percent 
about 2 years ago. 

The build-up of surpluses has been re- 
versed. Government investment in sur- 
plus farm products owned and under 
loan has dropped considerably in the past 
year and a half. 

But we all realize that, despite these 
more favorable developments, agricul- 
ture is still having difficult times. 

DECLINE IN FARM PRICES 


The price of farm commodities from 
1948 to 1952 dropped about 19 points— 
even with the Korean war in effect, that 
stimulated prices in 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

During this same time, by strikes and 
threats of strikes, in all of the farm ma- 
chinery industry, the wages of those 
making farm machinery increased by 
over 30 percent, which caused, as every 
farmer knows, an increase in the cost of 
farm machinery, that the farmer had to 
buy, of 25 percent or more, with the re- 
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sult that the total farm production costs 
rose under the Truman administration, 


from 1949 to the close of 1952, $4.6 bil- 


lion; or, in other words, it cost the farm- 
ers more to put in and harvest their 
crops in 1952 than it did in 1949, and it 
has cost them that extra $4.6 billion 
every year up to the present time. 

I would also like to point out that even 
with the Korean war, from December 
1951 to December 1952, statistics show 
that the parity ratio dropped 11 points 
in 1 year, under the Truman adminis- 
tration; that under 5 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, farm prices 
reached their low, and are today at 87 
percent of parity—and that the drop in 
farm prices in 5 years under the Eisen- 
hower administration was less than the 
drop in the last year of the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Now let us compare the increase in 
5 years to the farmers to put in and 
harvest their crops under the Eisen- 
hower administration: In 1953, total 
farm production expenses were $21.2 bil- 
lion. For 1957, they are $22.9 billion, or 
an increase of 8 percent for the 5 years, 
or $1.7 billion. ‘The increase to the 
farmers under 5 years in total produc- 
tion costs under the present administra- 
tion is $1.7 billion, as compared with an 
increase in the last 4 years of the Tru- 
man administration in the farmers’ costs 
to produce his crops of $4.6 billion—a 
percentage increase of 26 percent. 

And the farmers, due to these high 
prices, have been in trouble since that 
time. 

When is this Congress going to help 
give the farmer relief from the constant 
pyramiding of labor costs that robs the 
farmers of billions of dollars a year? 

We hear a good deal of talk about the 
farmers not getting their full share of 
the dollar. I would like to see somebody 
instead of continuing to talk about it— 
to do something about it. I think we all 
know where you have to go to do some- 
thing about it. You cannot have a 
pyramiding of wages because of the 
power of the labor monopoly every year 
whether or not their production would 
justify new wage contracts every year. 
And, there have been 48 of them, I think, 
this year running from 17 cents to 25 
cents an hour, You cannot keep these 
wages going up all the time unless you 
penalize the farmer from the day his 
livestock is born on the farm and from 
the feed lot all the way to the city where 
it is delivered to the consumer. You not 
only penalize all of the farmers, you are 
also penalizing every consumer in 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. VURSELL. It also brings infla- 
tion that wipes out the value of money 
and prevents procuring the things that 
money would buy. Why do we not do 
something about it? I would like to see 
someone of stature in this Congress, on 
either side of the aisle, come up with a 
concurrent resolution and appeal to 
Walter Reuther to call off at the present 
time their request for higher wages and 
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help to stabilize the economy of our 
country and stop this inflation. I believe 
if someone would offer such a resolution 
and the Democrats and Republicans 
would stand solidly behind it in the 
House and Senate, they would call it off. 
At the same time I believe the same sort 
of resolution ought to be directed to 
those in the motor manufacturing busi- 
ness, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, the State chambers of commerce, 
and to big business, medium business, 
to reduce their prices and cooperate with 
the Government and stop this ruinous 
inflation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can you tell about 
how many billions we have appropriated 
for unemployment? 

Mr. VURSELL. I do not have the 
figures, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Have you any idea 
how many jobs? 

Mr. VURSELL. I know about how 
many people are out of jobs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How many? 

Mr. VURSELL. About 5 million. 

I think it is serious. Here we have 
prices going up, people out of work, em- 
ployment going down. That is certainly 
proof that we are in a wage squeeze. A 
high wage and price recession. It is 
certainly proof that the big labor leaders 
of the Nation are pricing their own peo- 
ple out of jobs, because they have pro- 
duction so high that there is a semi- 
strike against the high price of products 
produced. 

The reason I say I would like someone 
to introduce a resolution like that, I 
introduced a resolution like that last 
year and of course there was no action 
taken. But why do we not now, in the 
interest of all the 165 million people, 
have the courage to try to stop some of 
this inflation and penalizing the farmers 
and everybody who buys anything by 
stabilizing prices? You can do that with- 
out being against organized labor. The 
fact is, if we would take that sort of 
position it would make more employ- 
ment and labor being fully employed, 
would go home with more pay than 
they have under the situation they have 
now, and the entire Nation would bene- 
fit from the action we would take. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This is not any- 
thing new. If you will read the hearings 
of 1945, at that time the Committee on 
Government Operations was trying to 
get legislation to create 8 million—get 
that—8 million jobs for the unemployed. 
We had Wallace and Fred Vinson, Phil 
Murray, Green, and half a dozen others 
down before the committee—Eric John- 
ston. Do not forget him. He is one of 
the quacks we have yet. What are you 
going to do about it? You appropriate 
a million or more for Federal jobs, and 
then you write into that a provision that 
the wages shall be only so much and the 
hours shall be so much. 

Mr. VURSELL. There could be the 
possibility, answering the gentleman’s 
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question, that the Congress has not given 
quite the attention to approaching these 
problems that they should have in the 
past. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes and shall 
take a little time at the outset to make 
a few inquiries of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to language on 
page 6 of the report under the general 
heading Need for Formal Hearings,” 
where we have this language: 

After hearings on the operations of this 
Corporation, the committee is convinced 
that the Department should provide for 
formal hearings, with notice given in ad- 
vance, on any major action or change of 
policy being considered by the officers of the 
Corporation. Such hearings should be 
printed and released to the public, together 
with copies of any orders issued and reasons 
therefor. 


Now I would like to make just a few 
remarks before I ask the gentleman a 
question. 

A procedure whereby CCC would give 
notice in advance and hold hearings be- 
fore taking any major action or making 
a change of policy would be totally un- 
workable. The Board of Directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
meets on an average of once a week, 
considering on an average of about 
five items. 

If it should be necessary to hold a 
public hearing and issue public records 
before any action could be taken by the 
CCC Board it would be necessary to have 
hearings going on all of the time, If 
top officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture and CCC would be expected to 
attend these hearings they would have 
little time for the performance of any 
other duties. 

At one time we had an extensive sys- 
tem of commodity and industry ad- 
visory committees, We found that these 
committees had only limited usefulness 
in many types of situations. Many of 
the committees were abolished. If, how- 
ever, we attempted to hold public hear- 
ings on every change in policy those who 
could be expected to attend would be 
about the same group we previously had 
on these committees, and we would be 
returning to a system previously tried 
and found wanting in many respects. 

May I ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] this question: 
Just what would the gentleman consider 
to be a major change in policy or major 
action requiring formal hearings? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the statement which he just 
read accurately reflects the view of the 
committee. Let me preface my remarks 
now by saying that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is a $14 billion cor- 
poration. The officials of that corpora- 
tion approved a policy of inspecting and 
reclassifying cotton after the cotton had 
been sold, and the record shows that 
about $36 million was paid out in re- 
funds. Yet the buyers of the cotton 
received more for it when they sold it 
on a competitive world market than the 
original price. 

Another thing we have to bear in 
mind is the extent to which policies of 
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governmental departments affect people. 
It is difficult to measure them in dollars 
and cents. But decisions by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission do 
not amount to nearly as much in dol- 
lars and cents as decisions by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Its trans- 
actions reach to the hundreds of 
millions of dollars and the effect of its 
action is to take it out of the pockets 
of some and put it into the pockets of 
others. 

We have been very careful in this re- 
port not to make any charge against the 
officers as individuals, and I make none 
now. But I do say that decisions made 
by the officers of this $14 billion cor- 
poration have effects that extend to 
hundreds of millions of dollars which 
people make or lose, or even the Gov- 
ernment might lose it. Certainly we 
should have some established means or 
method whereby such major policies are 
decided. 

In citing the following examples I do 
not want them to be taken as restrictive. 
The Department of Agriculture knows 
the attitude of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Congress is insisting 
upon a competitive sales approach to 
the disposition of the CCC commodities. 
The Secretary of the Department is very 
proud of this wonderful record they 
have made under this approach to the 
disposition of commodities. The solu- 
tion completely changed the earlier 
policy of export subsidies. 

Now we learn indirectly that the De- 
partment plans to substitute an export 
subsidy plan for competitive sales. 

I cite that as one illustration where 
this Corporation did not even advise the 
Congress, did not even advise our Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I cite that as one 
illustration. But by citing it I do not 
want to restrict the inclusion of some- 
thing of a similar nature. “Major pol- 
icy” has a general definition and they 
know what we mean. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman realizes I am asking this ques- 
tion for the purpose of construing what 
is meant by this language. Will the gen- 
tleman kindly place in the Recorp at 
his convenience today any further defi- 
nition he might have relative to my 
question? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am glad to en- 
lighten the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
bring up one more point? I refer to the 
last paragraph on page 9 of the report. 
The language there reads: 

In view of Congressional interest in a con- 
sistent sales policy, the sales manager is di- 
rected to report monthly to the Speaker of 
the House, and to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, the policies, 
activities, and developments, including all 
sales and disposals, with regard to each com- 
modity which the Corporation owns or 
which it is directed to support. 


As a premise to my question, may I 
say this: The general sales manager can’ 
render a monthly report on sales accom- 
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plishments with regard to each com- 
modity which the Corporation owns or 
which it is directed to support. Pro- 
posed Department policies, activities, 
and developments relating to the dis- 
posal of CCC commodities must, of neces- 
sity, be discussed between the general 
sales manager's office, the Office of the 
Administrator, and the Secretary’s 
Office. The sales manager is, therefore, 
not in a position to report proposed 
policies, activities, and developments 
until such proposed actions have been 
finalized 


Here is my question: Mr. WHITTEN, is 
it not your intention to have such reports 
as may be required transmitted to you 
as chairman by the Secretary himself? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the 
facts that the gentleman has pointed 
out. The sales manager could not report 
until after the fact. But I would insist 
that the intent there is to have the sales 
manager make the reports. In support 
of that, I point out that the sales mana- 
ger’s position was created by the Con- 
gress in an appropriation bill a few 
years ago. May I say further that Con- 
gress itself might give some thought to 
additional legislation for a proper audit, 
with a view to looking after and super- 
vising this $14 billion Corporation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am en- 
tirely in agreement on that point with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
reports should come to the Congress 
from the sales manager. I would agree 
that, being an employee of the corpora- 
tion, he would not be at liberty to advise 
us until after the actions were taken. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am sure 
the gentleman does not mean that the 
sales manager should report on pending 
developments which might touch off a 
splurge of speculation? 

Mr. WHITTEN. As an employee of 
the corporation, certainly he would not 
have that authority, and I would not 
want him to have it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to raise 3 points in connection 
with this legislation which is before the 
House for consideration today. The bill 
provides for a hundred million dollars 
for the school lunch program. What 
method is used in the releasing of these 
funds? What happens to the $75 million 
which has been appropriated in the past 
years for the school milk program or is 
that at the discretion of the Secretary? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The milk program is 
entirely separate from the school-lunch 
program. It is under a special law. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation fi- 
nances the Government's part of the spe- 
cial-milk program, and this committee, 
in turn, merely restores the money to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Mr. KNOX. I understand the basic 
law, but does this $100 million amend 
the basic law in any way so that the $75 
million could not be available for the 
school-milk program? 

Mr. The school-milk pro- 
gram would proceed. This appropria- 
tion to the school-lunch program is 
divided under a formula between the 
various States. Eighty-five million 
dollars is paid to the States through a 
formula for contribution to the school- 
lunch program and $15 million of the 
$100 million is retained in the Washing- 
ton office to buy special foods for the 
purpose of making a complete lunch for 
the various schools. 

Mr. KNOX. In other words, the basic 
law has not been changed as far as the 
milk program is concerned? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been my pleasure to serve on this com- 
mittee now for better than a dozen 
years, and I have enjoyed the service 
immensely. I am rather proud of some 
of the accomplishments achieved for 
American agriculture during that time, 
and the close cooperation on both sides 
of the aisle has resulted in many things 
that are good for American agriculture. 

If I may, I would like to read a para- 
graph on page 5 of the report which I 
think expresses the spirit of this sub- 
committee: 


This is not a partisan matter. It is a 
matter which affects every citizen of the 
United States—and of the entire world. We 
must preserve our agricultural economy, if 
we are to protect the economic health of 
every part of our society. 


I would like to include here a brief 
reference to several things that are be- 
ing done and of which this subcommit- 
tee has shown an interest through the 
years. 

For one thing, we have observed the 
operations of Public Law 480 which has 
seen $4 billions worth of commodities, 
most of them surplus, moved into con- 
sumption around the world. In fact this 
and the sales force which this subcom- 
mittee helped to institute in the Depart- 
ment has seen almost the depletion of 
some of our most troublesome surpluses 
in cotton, wheat and other commodities. 
Since fiscal year 1953, we have increased 
agricultural research by 95 percent. 
This year a new emphasis is being placed 
upon utilization research. 

Personally, I do not agree with this 
emphasis believing that production re- 
search is most apt to help the man ac- 
tually producing food and fiber. We 
have made tremendous strides in the 
eradication of brucellosis. In fact, we 
have 980 counties in 41 States now being 
certified as modified free of this disease. 

Since 1953 we have increased exten- 
sion work by about 80 percent. One of 
the things that has happened in the 
Department of Agriculture since 1954 
and of which this subcommittee is par- 
ticularly proud is the revitalizing of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. Today we 
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have attachés stationed in 51 foreign 
posts covering about 100 countries, 
Their work has been a tremendous 
factor in the virtual doubling of agri- 
cultural exports in the last 4 years. 

In 1954 the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was made an independent agency, 
a move long urged by farmers and farm 
organizations. We have also stepped up 
and improved the service through the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

More soil conservation has been ap- 
plied in the last 5 years than any other 
period in our history. This includes the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act of 1954. This is particularly 
helpful where flooding conditions exist. 
The last 4 years has seen tremendously 
beneficial programs instituted in dis- 
aster relief. Since July 1953, $600 mil- 
lions has been extended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in various kinds of 
special draught and disaster aid. 

Social security has been extended to 
farm families and farmworkers. Spe- 
cial milk programs have been instituted. 

All of these programs have had their 
impact on agriculture. Today I feel 
that the commerce in agriculture and 
its free movement by private trade is 
on the threshold of an era that will be 
of tremendous value to the American 
farmer. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Watts]. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy that my colleague from Missis- 
sippi has clarified the statements con- 
tained in the report of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and has made it plain 
that in consolidating the funds for meat 
and poultry inspection, the Appropria- 
tions Committee did not intend tó place 
poultry inspection under the Agricul- 
ture Research Service. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture which 
handled the legislation which ultimately 
became the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act, Iam vitally interested, and the com- 
mittee is vitally interested, in making 
certain that nothing is done to interfere 
with the effective administration of this 
legislation. 

This legislation was the outgrowth of 
extensive hearings held by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture during the 84th Con- 
gress and the 1st session of the 85th Con- 
gress. The precise question of which 
agency should administer the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act was carefully 
considered by the committee. A number 
of the bills which were under consid- 
eration would have, by legislative action, 
placed the administration of the poultry 
inspection program in the Agriculture 
Research Service as a part of the red 
meat inspection program. Some bills 
would have merely amended the Meat 
Inspection Act, thereby making poultry 
inspection merely a part of the Meat 
Inspection Act. Other proposals would 
have placed administration in the Poul- 
try Division of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. In the course of the exten- 
sive hearings and consideration given to 
this legislation, the committee rejected 
those proposals that poultry inspection 
should be combined with red meat in- 
spection and carried out under the Meat 
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Inspection Division of the Agriculture 
Research Service. 

There are many reasons which 
prompted the committee in its belief that 
poultry inspection could probably best 
be administered in the Poultry Division 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The committee recognized that there are 
substantial differences between poultry 
and red-meat animals and that their 
production, distribution and marketing 
channels are entirely different and that 
they are commodities which compete di- 
rectly with one another. Under these 
circumstances, it was determined that 
an inspection program which would 
make the poultry program a mere ap- 
pendage of the red-meat program, which 
had been developed to meet the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding the produc- 
tion and distribution of red-meat ani- 
mals, would not be satisfactory for poul- 
try. Poultry today is a major segment 
of our agricultural economy. It is the 
third largest producer of cash farm in- 
come and accounts for about 11 percent 
of the gross income from all agriculture. 
The Poultry Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service conducts many other 
activities which are essential and neces- 
sary to poultry producers. These activ- 
ities include egg inspection, the develop- 
ment of standards of quality and grades, 
marketing research activities, and sec- 
tion 32 and other programs affecting 
poultry. To have taken the poultry-in- 
spection program out of the Poultry 
Division and placed it elsewhere would 
have weakened the Poultry Division and 
consequently the activities which it per- 
forms. Instead of promoting economy, 
it would make for inefficiencies because 
the same personnel which supervise these 
other activities will also supervise the 
poultry-inspection program, Another 
factor which the committee recognized 
in placing poultry inspection in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service is that this 
Service carries out cooperative programs 
with State departments of agriculture, a 
practice which is not followed by the 
Meat Inspection Division of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

It was clear to the committee from the 
testimony of the Department of Agri- 
culture that, unless a specific directive 
were written into the bill requiring the 
Secretary to carry out the act under the 
Meat Inspection Division, it would be 
carried out separately from meat inspec- 
tion and under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act— 
Public Law 85-172—provides in subsec- 
tion 4 (k): 

The term “inspection service” means the 
official Government service within the De- 
partment of Agriculture designated by the 
Secretary as having the responsibility for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 


The rejection of the bills which would 
have placed the poultry inspection pro- 
gram in the Agricultural Research Sery- 
ice and the definition of the term “in- 
spection service” as contained in the bill 
which was enacted constituted an affirm- 
ative determination by the committee 
reporting the bill and of the Congress 
that the inspection service should con- 
tinue in the Agricultural Marketing 
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Service—not in the Meat Inspection Di- 
vision of the Agricultural Research 
Service. It was determined that these 
two operations should be kept separated 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
that poultry inspection should continue 
to be carried out under the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, however, was given author- 
ity to review the entire matter and to 
place it in the agency in the Department 
which in his opinion could best carry out 
the objectives of the act. 

The Poultry Division of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service has de- 
veloped poultry inspection procedures 
during the last 25 years under the volun- 
tary inspection program. This agency 
is manned by highly trained competent 
personnel with long experience in poul- 
try. It has a record of poultry inspec- 
tion experience and achievement which 
is unequaled, and it was obvious to the 
committee that it was the best qualified 
agency to carry out the mandatory in- 
spection program. 

Since the enactment of this law and 
pursuant to the provisions thereof, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has taken for- 
mal administrative action and has dele- 
gated the responsibility for administer- 
ing the Poultry Products Inspection Act 
to the Poultry Division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, entirely sepa- 
rate from the meat inspection service as 
was the intention of the law. 

I am happy that the chairman of the 
Agriculture Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations has clarified the statements con- 
tained in the committee report, because 
I am sure that he recognizes the need 
and necessity for maintaining a poultry 
inspection division which is not over- 
shadowed by or subordinated to red- 
meat inspection. These statements to- 
gether with the legislative history of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act will, I 
believe, again serve to make it clear that 
it is the intention of the Committee on 
Agriculture that the inspection program 
continue to be administered by the Poul- 
try Division of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate and I am happy 
to concur in the statement of my col- 
league from Kentucky, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Poultry of the 
Committee on Agriculture. His state- 
ment makes it quite clear that existing 
law requires that poultry inspection be 
carried out by the Poultry Division of 
Agricultural Marketing Service. I also 
appreciate the clarifying statement of 
my colleague from Mississippi the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee that in 
reporting the appropriation bill it was 
not the intent of the committee to place 
poultry inspection under the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

If there were the least doubt as to 
either of these propositions I would offer 
an amendment to the bill to separate the 
appropriation for meat inspection and 
poultry inspection. This, however, I 
conceive now to be unnecessary in view 
of the clear provision of the law placing 
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the administration of the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act in that service 
within the Department of Agriculture 
which the Secretary has “designated for 
that purpose” namely the Poultry Di- 
vision of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. It is, therefore, clear that the 
funds appropriated by the bill for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the law relating 
to Federal inspection of poultry will be 
available for financing the cost of the 
poultry inspection program conducted 
by the Poultry Division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, as there is no 
other provision of law which authorizes 
it to be administered elsewhere. 

I concur in the reasons stated by my 
colleague from Kentucky as to the ne- 
cessity of maintaining poultry inspection 
completely separate from the red meat 
inspection program. 

In the interest of clarity, it might be 
more advisable if the items for meat in- 
spection and poultry inspection were sep- 
arated. However, I deem the language 
is not vital in view of the fact that the 
bill requires the expenditures should be 
made in accordance with law, and the 
basic law does not provide for poultry 
inspection by Agricultural Research 
Service. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern}. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, my 
native State of South Dakota has been 
hard hit by both the agricultural and the 
industrial part of the recession. The 
Benson policies have badly hurt our 
farmers. Other administration policies 
have triggered industrial unemployment. 
Today, we are considering another fail- 
ure, which may bring further dangers to 
economic welfare of our farmers and 
workers. I am talking about the meat 
and poultry inspection appropriation 
provided in the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill now before us. 

If no other funds are approved for 
meat inspection, but the amount pro- 
vided in the bill, I very much fear that 
the livestock and meatpacking industry 
will be further injured. The shortage of 
meat inspectors has already caused in- 
stances of curtailments in meat produc- 
tion in some parts of the Nation. These 
curtailments will necessarily increase in 
numbers and duration unless an ade- 
quate number of inspectors are added to 
the staff of Meat Inspection Division. 

No meat may be slaughtered without 
the supervision of a meat inspector. 
Therefore, when sufficient inspectors are 
not available for work in slaughtering 
plants, the number of livestock killed 
must be reduced. This carries the dan- 
ger of higher meat prices for the con- 
sumer, lower prices for livestock for 
farmers, more unemployment for work- 
ers and reduced profits for meatpacking 
firms. 

The appropriation bill we are consid- 
ering does not banish these dangers. On 
the contrary, it brings them closer. For 
meat inspection, this bill would provide 
funds for the addition of only one-third 
of the new inspectors needed. 

I do not say this in criticism of the 
Appropriations Committee or its Agri- 
culture Subcommittee. Considering the 
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appropriations request sent to it by the 
Eisenhower administration, I believe the 
committee has done the very best it can. 
It has approved in full the total amount 
estimated by the administration for 
meat and poultry inspection for fiscal 
year 1959. 

The administration must take the 
blame for the inadequacy of the inspec- 
tion budget. It has not taken the needs 
of consumers, farmers and workers into 
consideration in these programs any 
more than it has on so many others, It 
was cowed by the pressure for deep 
budget cuts, which was brought to bear 
on all of us last year. And the admin- 
istration caved in. 

We remember all too well President 
Eisenhower's remarks that domestic pro- 
grams must be cut to make up for the 
extra defense spending. This is the 
result. 

The administration’s estimate for 
meat inspection was some $2 million 
below what it should have been. Instead 
of more than $19 million, it asked 
$17,326,000. 

But this dismal picture of too little 
began to change yesterday—I hope not 
too late. 

I am told that Secretary Benson, in 
answer to a question, told the Senate 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee that the Bureau of the Budget is now 
considering a more than $2 million sup- 
plementary appropriations for the meat 
inspection program. This is indeed good 
news. Consumers, farmers, workers, and 
the packinghouse industry may get a 
break yet. 

In the appropriation bill, meat inspec- 
tion and poultry inspection are inte- 
grated. I believe this to be a good and 
wise move by the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. Since the qualifica- 
tions for both inspection jobs are the 
same, these jobs should actually be in- 
terchangeable when the need arises 
without the redtape involved in the bor- 
rowing of one division from another. 

This flexibility should be of great help 
to the poultry inspection program. 
Members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have told me that the exact needs 
of this program are not as easily deter- 
minable now as those for meat inspec- 
tion. This is because poultry inspection 
is new and will not go into full opera- 
tion until January 1, 1959. 

The appropriation bill provides only 
$6,500,000 for the operation of poultry 
inspection in fiscal year 1959. Some $7 
million have been suggested by experts 
as its minimum needs. The bill would, 
therefore, leave poultry inspection 
$500,000 short. 

But with consolidation of meat and 
poultry inspection and the approval of 
a supplementary appropriation, this 
problem would be solved. Such extra 
funds as are necessary for poultry in- 
spection would, undoubtedly, be made 
available to it. 

In short, the supplementary appro- 
priations for a combined inspection di- 
vision would solve the problems of both 
the meat and poultry inspection pro- 
grams. 

I, therefore, urge the administration 
not to repeat its pennywise, pound- 
foolish mistakes of the past. I hope the 
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Bureau of the Budget will quickly send 
to Congress a request for supplementary 
appropriations. 

And I urge the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee to approve these 
supplementary funds and allow us in the 
House to act on them swiftly. 

In view of the present economic crisis, 
our Nation—and particularly the States 
in which livestock raising and slaughter- 
ing is vitally important, as in South Da- 
kota—cannot afford unneeded produc- 
tion curtailments in a great industry. 
Also, we owe it to the consumers of our 
Nation that adequate inspection is avail- 
able for meat and poultry, so that they 
can truly have the protection which they 


expect. 
AN APPEAL To Save THE MEAT INSPECTION 
PROGRAM 


‘The meat inspection program is now in the 
greatest crisis of its half-century existence. 
This Federal service, which has earned the 
respect of every group in American life for 
its steadfast and effective protection of the 
consumer and livestock producers, is already 
unable to fulfill its job and is in danger of 
deteriorating further. 

In recent years, appropriations have not 
kept pace with the increase in the Meat In- 
spection Division’s workload, which rose with 
continuing increases in the number of ani- 
mals slaughtered and the decentralization of 
the meat industry. The Division has shifted 
its employees back and forth; borrowed vet- 
erinarians from other sections of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and taken other tempo- 
rary expedients to meet the severe shortage 
of inspectors. 

But now this system of patchwork is 
reaching the breaking point. Last year, some 
of our organizations reported to Congress 
instances of slowdowns in meat production 
in some meat plants in 18 cities because 
insufficient inspectors were available. Now, 
this problem has worsened. The 1957 slow- 
downs lasting a few hours have now increased 

20 and more percent cuts in slaughtering 
lasting a week at a time in some plants. 

The consequences are serious, They are: 
A definite threat to consumer protection, 
further cuts in farmers’ incomes, more lay- 
offs in packinghouse workers’ jobs, and fur- 
ther reduction in meatpacking firms’ profits. 

Unfortunately, the President’s budget for 
the fiscal year 1959 promises no improve- 
ment, It actually carries a request for 
$1,392,000 less than the budget of fiscal year 
1958. The $17,326,000 requested in the fiscal 
year 1959 budget would restrict the Meat 
Inspection Division to a staff even smaller 
than it maintained in the current fiscal 
year. This is blatantly inadequate. 

Actually, the Division needs an increase of 
412 inspectors. This is apparent from the 
following: In fiscal year 1957, the Division 
had 3,023 employees. For fiscal year 1958, it 
demonstrated the need for 192 more em- 
ployees, but funds were not made available. 
In fiscal year 1959, another 3 percent in- 
crease in meat plants needing inspection is 
expected and a 1.5 percent increase in in- 
spectors, or 48 additional inspectors, will be 
required, Therefore, the Meat Inspection 
Division, in order to carry out its functions 
adequately, must have 3,263 inspectors 
(3,023 plus 192 plus 48). But the Division 
will have only 2,851 inspectors on July 1, 
1958. 

The Meat Inspection Division, therefore, 
needs an appropriation for fiscal year 1959 
of $19,202,184, not of $17,326,000, as the 
budget indicates. 

We firmly believe such an appropriation 
imperative if the meat inspection program 
is to be saved. Economy in Government is 
one thing; pennypinching, which endangers 
the health and livelihood of tens of millions 
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of Americans, is another. We urge the ad- 
ministration to change its budget estimate. 
We urge Congress to appropriate the truly 
needed amount of $19,202,184. The health 
and economic welfare of consumers, farm- 
ers, packinghouse workers, and meatpacking 
industry are at stake. 

Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick E. Gor- 
man, president and secretary-treas- 
urer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO); Rad- 
ford Hall, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association; 
Homer R. Davison, president, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute; James G. Patton, 
president, The National Farmers Un- 
ion; Herschel D. Newsom, master, The 
National Grange; John A, Killick, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Independ- 
ent Meat Packers Association; Dr. R. 
A. Hendershott, secretary, United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association; 
E. F. Forbes, president and general 
manager, Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
stress again the importance of institut- 
ing sound soil- and water-conservation 
practices in all parts of this country. I 
am interested, of course, in seeing that 
they are employed particularly in my 
State of Idaho and the Pacific North- 
west in general. 

Such practices in the area could be 
greatly improved by the establishment 
of a soil and water conservation research 
laboratory similar to those now operat- 
ing in other parts of the country. A re- 
port on the urgent need for such a labo- 
ratory has recently been prepared by 
the National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts in the States of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and Nevada. 

Funds for this laboratory were not in- 
cluded in the Agriculture Department's 
budget requests, and are not in the bill 
before us today. It is estimated that 
the initial cost of a laboratory would be 
about a million dollars, which would 
cover the cost of greenhouses, other 
buildings and soil processing facilities. 
An additional million dollars will be 
needed later, on a recurring basis, to sup- 
port personnel and operating expenses 
for the laboratory, and for a field pro- 
gram in the Northwest. Funds would 
be divided equally between soil- and 
water-research programs, for dry farm 
lands, range lands and irrigated lands. 

It is my sincere hope that the other 
body will write into this bill $1 million 
to launch the laboratory in the fiscal 
year 1959, and that the House conferees 
will be willing to accept the sum in the 
conference version of the bill. 

There is no question about the mount- 
ing need for a soil- and water-research 
laboratory in the Pacific Northwest. 
This area is in many ways an agricul- 
tural frontier. Its proper development 
is most important in planning future 
food production to meet our expanding 
population. Thousands of acres have 
been brought under water in the Pacific 
Northwest in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury—and vast areas of virgin lands re- 
main to be irrigated. The rapid develop- 
ment of some of the irrigation projects, 
and the resultant drainage, water- and 
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soil-management problems that have 
arisen, make the establishment of a 
Northwest water- and soil-conservation 
laboratory of vital necessity. 

Soil and water laboratories in other 
sections of the country have made no- 
table contributions to moisture conser- 
vation, erosion control and soil fertility 
practices in their area. Groups of scien- 
tists can naturally work best as teams on 
these various problems and their funda- 
mental findings can be put to use wher- 
ever problems exist. 

A 1954 United States Department of 
Agriculture report on the Columbia 
River Basin pinpoints some of the other 
problems in the area. The report 
stresses that many towns, farms and 
even some large cities are so located that 
they suffer flood damage during the oc- 
casional high streamflow, and that 
proper treatment and management of 
the land on the watersheds could help 
control these floods. Water conserva- 
tion and control are inseparable parts of 
good land management. 

The plan for a Pacific Northwest lab- 
oratory grew out of an inventory of the 
problems of over 200 soil conservation 
districts. At first the idea was opposed 
by agricultural experiment stations and 
the land-grant colleges of the area, but 
most of them are now enthusiastically 
supporting the proposal. I have a tele- 
gram in favor of the laboratory from 
Dr. D. R. Theophilus, president of the 
University of Idaho, and Dr. James E. 
Kraus, director of the agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station at the uni- 
versity. 

One of the most persuasive arguments 
I have read on the importance of ap- 
propriating the funds for this labora- 
tory was made by Mr. Don G. Frederick- 
sen, area vice president of the ‘National 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, and one of the originators of the 
laboratory idea. Mr. Fredericksen says: 

We are aware of the urgency of stepping 
up the Nation’s missile program and the 
pressure Congress is under to adjust to the 
national program to meet the expanding 
need. But from our findings we feel that a 
soil and water laboratory for the Northwest, 
similar to those authorized in the last ses- 
sion of Congress for other sections of the 
country, is urgently needed. It will not 
make too much difference how many missiles 
we produce if we do not have the soil and 
water resources to produce the food and 
fiber for our expanding population. Un- 
less we get information to the farmer on how 
to control tremendous losses in soil and 
water in this area, many of our farmers will 
be forced out of business, 


Mr, Chairman, I hope that this Con- 
gress will appropriate the necessary 
funds to make the Pacific Northwest Soil 
and Water Research Laboratory 3 
reality. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL], a member of the committee. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr, Chairman, my 
service on the Agricultural Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee is enjoyable prin- 
cipally because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to work with Members whom I 
am proud to call not only colleagues, but 
friends. We have our differences of 
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opinion but never do we indulge in per- 
sonalities. We respect each other's 
viewpoints and are all interested in the 
work we are doing. 

We have in Jamie WHITTEN an able 
and alert chairman. His wide knowl- 
edge of law and money matters con- 
tinues to amaze me. He combines this 
with a practical balance that makes him 
one of the best-informed men on agri- 
culture in the country today. 

Anyone who knows WILLIAM NATCHER 
admires him for his courteous and gen- 
tlemanly manner in the committee room 
and on the floor of the House. His 
interest in agriculture grows from a deep 
understanding of its importance in 
American life. 

This year we welcomed a new mem- 
ber to our subcommittee, ALFRED SANTAN- 
GELO. I have often said that the agri- 
cultural bill should be called the 
consumers’ bill. Our colleague from 
New York is making a real contribution 
and has demonstrated his desire to work 
on a subcommittee on which hard work 
is value. It is heartening to have a 
representative of a city district talk in 
terms of food and people. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him and we hope 
that he will continue to serve with us. 

On the minority side is a friend of 
many years’ standing, CARL ANDERSEN, & 
true friend of farmers. He is a tireless 
worker for the best interests of farm 
people. 

Another good friend and an able and 
industrious member of the subcommittee 
is Watt Horan. His sense of fairness 
and earnest desire to do the right thing 
is always evident. 

CHARLES VURSELL, another fine mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, is a kindly man 
who sincerely wants the Department of 
Agriculture to make a good record. 

All of us, of course, are hopeful that 
the situation in which agriculture finds 
itself today will improve. It is our hope 
that the work we have done on this bill 
will be a constructive contribution to- 
ward achievement of that goal. 

Mr. Chairman, we are considering the 
appropriation for what is probably the 
most important single industry in the 
United States. A few simple illustrations 
will show this. 

Agriculture produces nearly two-thirds 
of all the raw materials in this country. 
Farmers use more crude petroleum than 
any other industry. Farmers use—or 
have used in recent years—as much steel 
as goes into the production of passenger 
cars. Our rural areas consume some 25 
billion kilowatt-hours of electric power, 
due primarily to the success of the rural 
electrification program. 

FARM DOLLAR MULTIPLIES 


We have had testimony that the farm 
dollar is multiplied 5 to 7 times. The De- 
partment of Agriculture had figures a 
few years ago showing that more than a 
third of the employed workers in our 
country had jobs because of agriculture 
and the industries which rest upon farm- 
ing. 

In 1954 the Bureau of the Census pub- 
lished a special study entitled “Raw Ma- 
terials in the United States Economy: 
1900-52.” It shows that agriculture in 
1952 supplied 65 percent of the raw mate- 
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rials used in the United States. It shows 
that this percentage figure has remained 
high over a period of more than half a 
century. Iam sure you will be interested 
in a few highlights from this study, 
shown in the following table: 


TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of produc- 
tion of raw products in the United States 


1952 1930-39 1920-29 1900- 
1909 


C 52.3 87.5 54.1 54.2 
Nonfoods produced by 

agrieulture 12.6 11.9 13.1 15. 4 

Total agriculture....| 64.9 | 69.4 67.2 69. 6 
Mineral fuels (coal, oil, 

CPP 20. 4 17.2 16.8 10.1 
All other minerals 8.4 5.7 6.3 5.5 
Forest products 5. 5 6.6 8.8 13.7 
Fishery and wildlife prod- 

C 1.0 8 1.1 


Source: Washington Farm Letter, Mar. 1, 1957. 


The Members of this body can take 
considerable pride in knowing that they 
have had a part in making it possible 
for the agriculture of our Nation to de- 
velop to the productive peak it repre- 
sents today. 

COMMITTEE HAS BEEN GENEROUS 


It is the function of your Committee 
on Appropriations to examine the financ- 
ing of this great industry, and to see 
that its needs are met adequately. This 
we have done, and done generously— 
even sometimes over the objections of 
those who are responsible for adminis- 
tering programs for the farmer and the 
Nation. 

It can also be said, Mr. Chairman, 
that this committee and this body can 
and has exerted a measure of influence 
upon those whose duty it is to see that 
the interests of agriculture are properly 
cared for. Unfortunately, this influence 
has been limited. Once the committee 
has recommended certain appropriations 
and certain steps in the handling of 
them, and once the Congress has ap- 
proved funds, it is then up to the per- 
sons in charge of programs to carry 
them out in the wisest way they know 
how. We in this body can only advise. 

ADVICE GOES UNACCEPTED 


Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that 
much of our advice has not been ac- 
cepted. It is often difficult to infiuence 
a stubborn man whose mind is set upon a 
course. This is evidenced by what has 
happened to the farmer in relation to 
other important major groups. 

In the 5 years since 1952 national in- 
come has increased more than one-fifth. 
Disposable personal income, which is the 
amount available for spending, has in- 
creased more than one-fourth. Corpo- 
rate profits after taxes have gone up 
more than 30 percent. Average weekly 
earnings of production workers in 1957 
were a fifth greater than in 1952. 
TABLE 2.—National income up 23 percent? 


Income 
Year: (billions) 
o ˖ ( ATA $290. 2 
S 302. 1 
1 AAA I E T E 299. 0 
2 a a E a oe 324.1 
T RS EE ASSES te Se 343.6 
ff.. ę = > ete | 358. 0 


Increase, 23.3 percent. 
Increase since 1952, 23.3 percent. 
1 Source: Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 3.—Disposable personal income up 

26.6 percent + 
Income 

Year: (billions) 
188200 Sly a a SRE ae! 8237. 4 
JJ. ˙·˙ AAA AE wae ae 250. 2 
1 ͤ ² ⁰˙w A as See ee 254. 5 
TK ̃ ² —Aʒ — ea 270. 2 
Dc / e I 287. 2 
1 ᷣͤ K 300. 6 


Increase, 26.6 percent. 
1 Source: Department of Commerce, 
TABLE 4.—Corporate profits after tares—up 
24 percent 
[In billions of dollars] 


Year Before FR After taxes 


1 Preliminary estimate by Council of Economic 
Advisers. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 
TABLE 5.—Average weekly earnings of produc- 
tion workers * 


All manu- 

Year: facturing 
DODD nr ( gare ( a tied $67.97 
TORO ee ͤ :B 71.69 
1J7ͤͥͤͥũ5³ 8 71. 86 
oii A ra A EAE SA eh perks was 76. 52 
11 map lanes Mins bare cc nad ae ede 79.99 
1— E E o> olen T, 82. 39 


1 Source: Department of Labor, 


During this period the population of 
our country has shot up by more than 
14 million persons. It has increased at 
an average rate of 2.6 million persons a 
year, and the increase is continuing 
steadily. 

FARMERS OUGHT TO BE DOING WELL, BUT— 

The amount of food eaten per person 
also has increased. Our agricultural 
exports, aided by appropriations from 
the Congress, have increased 88 percent 
since 1952. All this should indicate that 
agriculture is in a very favorable posi- 
tion. But as all of you know, such is not 
the case. While other major groups in 
the country have—until recent months— 
generally prospered, the farmer has been 
the victim of a vicious price and income 
squeeze. 

TABLE 6.—More mouths to feed 


U. S. 
Year: pulation * 
c a A 157, 028, 000 
117 ²˙ na eon nn 159, 636, 000 
%% / A RE A A 162, 417, 000 
WWS pore ieis A semana 165, 270, 000 
%%%%ͤ;ͤ? AEE E a 168, 174, 000 
r ARE E S 171, 229, 000 


Increase, 14,201,000. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Census. 


Taste 7.—More food per person—indez of 
food consumption per capita (1947-49= 
100) 


Year: 
aa T rer antes 100 
188 % 8Zũmñ62 8 101 
1 ꝙ———. Srebiir ius ged ah chet al aes 101 
198 ⁵ Aa! ald 102 
C111 pe en Ee Se ees 103 
c / 102 


Increase, 2 percent. 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriations bill, 1959, pt. I, p. 54. 
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TaBLE 8.—Exzports higher—value of farm 
exports at 1952-54 prices* 
Millions 


Increase, 88 percent. 

Source: Hearings, Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriations bill, 1959, pt. II, p. 924. 
Tam 9.—Farm costs up; farm income 
down? 

[In billions of dollars} 


Production] Realized 


expenses | net farm 
income 

822.5 $14.3 

21,2 13.9 

21.5 12,2 

21,6 11.6 

22.3 12.1 

22,9 11.5 

+.4 —2.8 


1 Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1959, pt. I, p. 55. 

Mr, Chairman, February 11, 1958, 
marked the fifth anniversary of the de- 
livery of the first speech, after taking of- 
fice, made by our present Secretary of 
Agriculture. This is the famous “St. 
Paul Speech” made in my home State. 

It is a speech which shocked many 
people at that time. It shocked them 
because it launched the agricultural arm 
of our United States Government upon 
a course which has led agriculture to its 
present state. 

A RUINOUS POLICY IS BORN 

In this speech was enunciated for the 
first time a policy of breaking down the 
existing programs of the farmer with- 
out adequate provision for replacement. 
It was a policy—whether accomplished 
by intent or through ignorance of the 
consequences makes little difference 
now—which caused the farm price 
structure to crumble. 

This was done in the name of free- 
dom for the farmer; in the name of 
economy of operation; in the name of 
greater efficiency of administration. It 
was done under the banner of a moral 
crusade to raise the sights of agriculture 
above the dollar sign. 

Mr. Chairman, it may serve a useful 
purpose to use this speech as a text in 
today’s discussion. I am now reading 
from the speech made by the Secretary, 
as he put his hands to the plow for the 
improyement of agriculture, 5 years ago: 

It seems that man must get his feet into 
the soil— 


The Secretary said then— 


to keep sane. In any event, no other seg- 
ment of our population knows so well that 
“as ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 

There is no easy road to the accomplish- 
ment of turning America back from an era 
of unbalanced budgets, of free spending, of 
inflation, of taxation that had reached con- 
fiscatory levels, of giveaway Government 
programs that were steadily and surely un- 
dermining the moral and spiritual values of 
our people. But such a program is in keep- 
ing with the thrift and wise financial man- 
agement that is so characteristic of the 
people of rural America. 

‘The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has acted without delay. We had 
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already effected a regrouping of agencies for 
more effective administration. February 6 
our staff and agency heads met to start im- 
mediately a complete review of all programs 
and budgets. We have a splendid staff in 
charge, and they are ready to give strong 
leadership in seeing that agriculture does 
its share in accomplishing a balanced 
budget. 

It will be our effort to give even more 
prompt and efficient service to you and the 
agricultural interests of the Nation—and at 
less cost. We believe it can be done. 

As we move forward, advisory groups and 
committees will be used to bring the De- 
partment of Agriculture the best judgments 
of farmers, farm organizations, and indus- 
trial leadership. 

Our agricultural policy should aim to ob- 
tain in the market place full parity prices of 
farm products and parity incomes for farm 
people so that farmers will have freedom 
to operate efficiently and to adjust their 
production to changing consumer demands 
in an expanding economy. This objective 
cannot be assured by Government programs 
alone. It can be achieved only with a steady 
level of prices, high employment and pro- 
duction, and rising output per worker in 
our total national economy. 

The most important method of promoting 
the longtime welfare of farm people and 
the Nation is the support of adequate pro- 
grams of research and education in the pro- 
duction, processing, marketing, and utiliza- 
tion of farm products, and in problems of 
rural living. 

The development of modern agriculture 
which has made possible these great achieve- 
ments has placed the family farm in a vul- 
nerable economic position because farm 
prices and income rise and fall more rapidly 
than farm costs. Hence, the guarding of 
farm levels of living requires a program of 
storage and price supports to help to assure 
stability of income. 

Price supports should provide insurance 
against disaster to the farm-producing plant 
and help to stabilize national food supplies. 
But price supports which tend to prevent 
production shifts toward a balanced supply 
in terms of demand, and which encourage 
uneconomic production and result in con- 
tinuing heavy surpluses and subsidies, should 
be avoided. 

The principles of economic freedom are 
applicable to farm problems. We seek a 
minimum of restrictions on farm production 
and marketing to permit the maximum of 
dependence on free-market prices as the best 
guides to production and consumption. 

Farmers should not be placed in a position 
of working for Government bounty, rather 
than producing for a free market. 

In the administration of this Department, 
the guiding purpose will be to strengthen the 
individual integrity, freedom, and the very 
moral fiber of each citizen. 

God help us to raise our sights beyond 
the dollar sign, beyond material things. 
May we have the courage to stand up and be 
counted, to stand for principle, for those 
noble concepts and ideals which guided the 
Founding Fathers in establishment of this 
great land. Thank God for the promises 
that have been made regarding the future of 
America, I hope and pray we will merit and 
realize the fulfillment of these promises. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the Secretary’s speech in St. Paul. I 
fear it is not the end of the policies out- 
lined at that time. If there is one qual- 
ity in the Secretary that stands out 
above others it is that of consistency. 
Mr. Benson meant what he said 5 years 
ago. He still means it. 

SECRETARY’S SPEECHES COST MONEY 

Since that day the Secretary has de- 
livered more than 186 speeches—a little 
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over 3 a month. Testimony from the 
Department of Agriculture taken by our 
committee shows that between January 
1953, and September 1, 1957, the Secre- 
tary made 186 speeches. All but 19 of 
these were distributed by the Office of 
Information, the distribution ranging 
from 400 to 6,700 per speech. Distribu- 
tion costs were estimated by the Office of 
Information at $41,178.86, or $8,235.77 a 
year for the period of 4 years, 8 months. 
Average cost was $246.58 per speech. 
This includes all costs, except postage. 
This information is presented by the 
Department beginning on page 196 of 
our hearings. 


BENSON ADDS 17,000 EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note 
some of the things that have happened 
since the Secretary made his first speech 
in relation to the content of the speech 
itself. Mr. Benson said 5 years ago, and 
I again quote: 

We had already effected a regrouping of 
agencies for more effective administration. 


Our committee hearings show that 
since that time the Department of Agri- 
culture staff has increased by more than 
17,000 persons. No doubt the increase 
was justified. If the need on the part of 
farmers for assistance in checking fall- 
ing income is any criterion, there can be 
no question about it, Wecan only wish, 
Mr. Chairman, that the addition of em- 
ployees had been more effective. The 
following table, taken from figures sub- 
mitted by the Department of Agriculture 
on page 12 of our hearings, shows the 
increase in personnel: 


FABLE 10.—17,000 more U. S. Department of 
Agriculture employees 


ee eee Se EE 
1 Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appr 
priations bill, 1959, pt. 1, P. 12, A i 


BENSON NAMES 65 ADVISORY GROUPS 


Again, quoting from the Secretary’s 
maiden speech, Mr. Chairman, he said: 
As we move forward, advisory groups and 
committees will be used to bring the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the best judgments of 


farmers, farm organizations, and industrial 
leadership. 


It cannot be said that the Secretary 
has failed to live up to this commitment. 
On page 872 of our hearings the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture submitted the fol- 
lowing information: 


Public advisory committees of major impor- 
tance number 65. This figure includes the 
National Agricultural Advisory Commission, 
which reviews USDA policies and program 


administration in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


The Department representative fur- 
ther stated that members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission receive 
travel expenses and per diem, amounting 
last year to. “substantially $10,942.” 
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CONGRESS GENEROUS ON RESEARCH 


Returning to the Secretary’s initial 
speech, he said, and I quote: 

The most important method of promoting 
longtime welfare of farm people and the 
Nation is the support of adequate programs 
of research and education in the production, 
processing, marketing, and utilization of 
farm products, and in problems of rural 
living. 


Mr. Chairman, the Congress has been 
generous in its support of these pro- 
grams, as the records of the Department 
of Agriculture show. Our report shows 
that the research funds of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service have increased by 
more than 77 percent since 1952. Ap- 
propriations for State experiment sta- 
tions have increased over 140 percent 
during the same period. Payments to 
the States for Federal-State extension 
service have increased nearly 80 percent 
since 1952. 

Taste 11—Farm output up; prices down; 
costs higher; income lower 


Farm Prices Prices | Net farm 
Year output | received paid income 
05100 (1910-14 (1910-14—- (1932 

00) 100) 100) 100) 

107 288 287 100.0 

108 258 279 97.4 

108 249 281 85.5 

112 236 281 81.2 

113 235 285 84.0 

113 242 206 80.9 

+5,6 —16 +3.1 —19,1 


1 Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1959, pt. 1, p. 54. 


FULL PARITY, PROMISES RENSON 


Five years ago Mr. Benson told the 
farmers in my State, and again I quote: 

Our agricultural policy should aim to ob- 
tain in the market place full parity prices 
of farm products. and parity incomes for 
farm people, so that farmers will have free- 
dom to operate efficiently and to adjust their 
production to changing consumer demands 
in an expanding economy * * * We seek a 
minimum of restrictions on farm production 
and marketing to permit the maximum of 
dependence on free market prices as the 
best guides to production and consumption. 

PRICES DOWN; PRODUCTION UP 


Mr. Chairman, instead of getting par- 
ity, the records of the Department of 
Agriculture show that prices have gone 
steadily down. They have averaged 82 
percent of parity for each of the last 2 
years. Instead of an adjustment in pro- 
duction there has been an increase in 
production. Instead of income remain- 
ing at parity, the income which the 
farmer must live on—what he has left 
after paying expenses—has declined 
more than 19 percent. 

Continuing with the policy speech of 
the Secretary to which he has consist- 
ently adhered, I again quote: 

The development of modern agriculture, 
which has made possible these great achieve- 
ments, has placed the family farm in a vul- 
nerable economic position because farm 
prices and income rise and fall more rap- 
idly than farm costs. 

FOUR MILLION LEAVE FARM 


Mr. Chairman, never was a truer 
statement made. Since Mr. Benson took 
charge of the Department of Agriculture, 
nearly 4 million persons have left the 
farm. We have over half a million fewer 
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farms today than we did in 1952. Even 
with nearly 4 million fewer persons on 
farms, the income per person from agri- 
culture has declined, while the income 
from sources in the cities and towns has 
increased. 

TABLE 12.—Fewer farmers; fewer farms; but 

no increase in income 


Enom 
ohn 
Farm | Number 
Year popula- 0 

tion ! farms! | Earnings | Earnings 

from agri-| off the 

culture farm 

Thoti- Thou- 
sands sands 
24, 5,421 $702 $251 
22, 679 5, 308 665 265 
21, 890 5, 201 660 265 
22, 158 5,087 614 284 
22, 257 4, 064 601 301 
20, 396 4, 857 684 309 


1 Source: Hearings, rr e of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1959, pt. 1, p. 55. 


Nore.—In 1948 and in 1951 the per capita earnings 
from agriculture exceeded the 1952 figare—in 1948, earn- 
ings from agriculture were $761; in 1951, $745. Had the 
3,887,000 farmers who have left the farm shared in the 
e: arnings from agriculture last year, the per capita income 
ial t iss source would have been $525 per person, rather 
than 
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Mr. Chairman, Secretary Benson 
started telling us 5 years ago that farm 
price supports should come down in or- 
der to prevent the building up of addi- 
tional surpluses. In his St. Paul speech 
he said, and I quote: 

Price supports which tend to prevent pro- 
duction shifts toward a balanced supply in 
terms of demand and which encourage un- 
economic production and result in continu- 
ing heavy surpluses and subsidies should be 
avoided, 

PRICE CUTS DO NOT CUT SURPLUS 


The implication of this statement is 
that if farm price supports were lower, 
the farmer’s products would move more 
freely into market channels, and sur- 
pluses would disappear. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s own records show 
that this is not the case. 

Prices of most farm commodities have 
been going down ever since the present 
Secretary came into office. Mr. Benson 
has lowered price support levels as fast 
as he could. The Department figures 
submitted at our hearings show that in 
many instances the lower the price went 
the more the farmer produced in order 
to make up the loss. 


TABLE 13.—Reducing price support does not get rid of surpluses ! 


1953 


Support | Support 
level price 


Crop 


Percent of 
parity Dollars 
90 1.60 
85 1. 24 
85 80 
85 1,43 
— 85 1, 36 
do. 90 2. 56 
Dairy products 1,000 pounds 2 
Manufactured milk. 100 Sands’: 90 3.74 
But — pound 90 . 67: 


Increase 
Froana Produc- 


tion 


Support | Support 
level i 


1 Hearings, Department of Agriculture appropriations bill, 1959, pt. 3, pp. 1000-1601. 


Mr. Chairman, again our Secretary of 
Agriculture started lecturing to us 5 
years ago about agricultural subsidies. 
He has been talking about getting out of 
the subsidy business ever since. In his 
first policy speech he said, and I again 
quote: 

Farmers should not be placed in a position 
of working for Government bounty rather 
than producing for a free market, 


GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS UP 
Again, I would like to refer to the 
record of subsidy payments filed with 
your subcommittee on page 65, part 1, of 
our hearings. The Department figures 
show that last year farmers received 
more than $1 billion in Government pay- 
ments. This is a record amount. For 
every $10 net realized by farmers last 
year, $1 was received in the form of a 
Government payment. Without these 
payments, the farmer would be in a 

worse situation today than he is. 
‘TaBLE 14.—Government payments to farmers 

{Millions of dollars] Total 


TABLE 14.—Government payments to farm- 


ers—Continued 
[Millions of dollars] Total 


payments 


1 Preliminary. 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriations bill, 1959, pt. 1, p. 65. 


In the present fiscal year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is spending nearly 
half as much as the net realized by farm- 
ers from the sale of their crops. 

MORE BENSON SPENDS, LESS FARMERS GET 


There appears to be a connection be- 
tween the amount the Department of 
Agriculture spends and the amount of 
net income farmers receive. The more 
Mr. Benson spends, the less farmers get. 

The cost of running the Department of 
Agriculture has increased 82.6 percent 
since the Secretary’s first full year in 
office. The realized net income of farm- 
ers during this same period has declined 
17 percent. 
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Taste 15.—Benson’s spending in a year now 
equals nearly half a year’s net realized farm 
income 


1 Hearings, Department of Agriculture appropriations 
bill, 1959, pt. I, P. 64, and Bureau of the Budget. 
Average. 


Mr. Chairman, any comment concern- 
ing the Secretary’s reference in his 
maiden policy speech to Paul's letter to 
the Galatians, in which Paul said, 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap,” I leave to my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle. 

SHARE OF FOOD DOLLAR DOWN 


It is unfortunate that the consumer 
has been unable to benefit from the mis- 
fortune of agriculture, Mr. Chairman. 
As the price of farm products has gone 
down, so also has the farmer’s share of 
the retail food dollar gone down—from 
47 cents in 1952 to 40 cents last year. 
The marketing margin has increased by 
the same amount. 

Taste 16—The retail food dollar: farmer’s 
share down; marketing margin up 
Un cents] 


Farmer’s | Market- 
share 


ing share 


Source; Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1959, pt. 1, p. 72. 


RETAIL PRICES AT NEW HIGH 


The housewife today receives little 
satisfaction from the fact that the farm- 
er is getting a smaller portion of her 
food dollar. Retail food prices for the 
last year were at an alltime high. The 
index of retail food prices for last year 
averaged 115.4 percent of the 1947 to 
1949 average. This was higher even 
than during the peak of the war period. 
Taste 17.—Retail food prices an alltime 
high 

Retail food prices 
(1947-49 = 100) 
65. 6 


SSBAISSSASSSSESES 
COD POON OK RHR ATR AO 
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Taste 17.—Retail food prices an alltime 


high—Continued 
Retail food 

Year: (1947-49 =100) 
e 104. 1 
7 ᷣð v 100.0 
$980 coe rae eS 101.2 
TOBE SE ea Sh ee 112.6 
188888 — 8 114.6 
— ̃ — — 112.8 
ICC 112.6 
8 Re N 110.9 
s N eS 111.7 
ET Eee ec ae ee 115.4 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriations bill, 1959, pt. I, p. 71. 


TABLE 18.—The cost of bread 
{In cents] 


. eee eee 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1959, pt. 3, p. 1222. 


TABLE 19.—The cost of milk 


[Cents per quart} 
Year Retail Marketing | Farm 
price margin value 
23.2 11.3 11.9 
22.8 11.7 11.1 
22,4 12.0 10.4 
22.5 12.3 10.2 
23.3 12.7 10.6 
24.2 13.3 10.9 
+1.0 +2.0 —1.0 


Source; Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1959, pt. 3, pp. 1224-1225. 


TABLE 20.—Cost of work shirts 


Year 


$1. 60 $1. 33 $0.27 
1.56 1,32 2 
1.53 1.29 -A 
1.51 1.27 24 
1.62 1.38 24 
1. 67 1.44 2³ 
+.07 ＋. 11 —.04 


Source: Hi ings, Department of Agriculture appro- 


priations bill, 1059, pt. 3, p. 1235, 
TABLE 21.—- Leading food company profits 
Dollars in millions} 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1959, pt. 3, p. 1200. 

The housewife should know that while 
the retail price of bread has gone up an 
average of nearly 3 cents a loaf since 
1952, the farmer received no more for 
the wheat that went into the bread. 
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The housewife should know that while 
the retail price of milk has increased on 
the average by a cent a quart since 1952, 
the farm price of milk has decreased by 
the same amount. 


SHIRTS UP—COTTON DOWN 


The worker should know that while 
the retail price of a work shirt has gone 
up by 7 cents, the farm value of the cotton 
that went into the shirt has gone down 
4 cents, 

It is the middleman, not the farmer, 
that has been getting the increase in 
retail prices. These facts are all pre- 
sented by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in our hearings, pages 1209 of part 
3, pages 1222, 1224, 1225, and 1935. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not for me to say 
whether the moral fiber of our farmers 
has been toughened by their latest grap- 
ple with declining farm prices and in- 
comes. 

It is sufficient to say that the effects 
of the Benson policies, as first an- 
nounced in his St. Paul speech and ad- 
hered to still today, are reflected in the 
recession with which we are having to 
cope at the present time. Now the 
worker and the small-business man have 
joined the farmer on the economic slide. 
The farmer has company, Mr. Chair- 
a but that is not the answer he de- 


EFFECT ON MACHINERY INDUSTRY 


More than 5 million persons are un- 
employed. Still others are working only 
part time. Business has been hurt. The 
effect of the decline in farm income is 
illustrated by a story in the March 26 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. The 
story told how the rural market has fal- 
len off for new tractors and other farm 
machinery, and how farmers were shop- 
ping around for cheaper, used mer- 
chandise. 

ECONOMICAL FARMERS—As INCOME LAGS, MANY 
SHUN NEW MACHINES BUT SCRAMBLE FOR 
Usep UNITS 

(By Arlen J. Large) 

ARCHBOLD, OnI0.—The hottest market for 
secondhand farm machinery in more than 
8 years is bringing new trouble for com- 
panies that sell new equipment. 

A J. I. Case dealer in Coopersville, Mich., 
describes it this way: 

From what I've seen, I'd say 30 percent 
of the boys who were planning to buy new 
machinery this year will take used stuff in- 
stead. Right now, I can sell four used 
tractors for every new one.” 

The strong demand for used machines 
may also portend a disappointing rural mar- 
ket for shiny new automobiles, electric ap- 
pliances, and scores of other products. Like 
many recession-pinched city dwellers today, 
farmers in growing numbers appear to be 
shopping around for cheaper, used merchan- 
dise. 


Mr, Chairman, our Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations has made 
many constructive suggestions to Secre- 
tary Benson. Some that he has put into 
effect have been beneficial. Other rec- 
ommendations he has seen fit to ignore, 
even though our committee feels the 
facts substantiate the recommendations. 


Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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SHOULD STUDY OWN RECORDS 


With that in mind, I would like to rec- 
ommend to the top officials of the De- 
partment that they evaluate the infor- 
mation which exists in the files of their 
study records. Those of us on the farm 
who have reason to study our own prob- 
lems go to our State experiment stations 
and State extension services, and to other 
branches of our department of agricul- 
ture for information. There are plenty 
of guideposts which point out that the 
Department of Agriculture and the ad- 
ministration are in trouble with their 
farm programs. It is surprising that the 
top officials of the Department do not use 
the information they have in their own 
files to cope with these problems. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my desire to be as 
constructive as I can be to help solve 
the difficult problems of the farmer. I 
have worked out a proposal which I feel 
can help, and I wish to present it at. this 
time. 

Present farm programs and policies 
have placed American agriculture in an 
imbalance in relation to other forces in 
the economy, They are inadequate be- 
cause they fail to meet the central fact 
of modern agriculture; enormous ca- 
pacity to produce due to modern farm 
technology. Furthermore, present pro- 
grams are not geared to the revolu- 
tionary changes in food distribution and 
merchandising. 

NATION SUFFERS WITH AGRICULTURE 


Farm programs are not only partly ad- 
justed to the changed position of the 
United States in world affairs, and to 
world trade so vastly different from even 
20 years ago that most of it amounts to 
state rather than private trading. Con- 
tinuation of this situation will ultimately 
force the American farm family into a 
tightly regulated and regimented system 
of agriculture or into peonage. The con- 
sequences of this are suffered not only 
by those who till the soil but by the en- 
tire Nation. When farmers are forced 
by poverty to destroy their soil resources, 
the entire Nation is impoverished and 
future generations suffer the conse- 
quence. 

Because agriculture has failed to ad- 
just to these changed conditions, farmers 
are in the jaws of an impoverished cost- 
price squeeze. Unless relieved by ade- 
quate and realistic measures that are 
geared not only to the present but made 
adaptable to changes yet to come, the 
family farm is doomed. 

NEED A MIDDLE COURSE FOR SURVIVAL 

The social pattern of agriculture 
from which has come America’s strength 
will be destroyed within 1 or 2 gen- 
erations unless present alarming trends 
are arrested. It is our hope that we will 
seek a middle course which will prevent 
either the regimentation or the collapse 
of American agriculture and which will 
promote agriculture as a way of life for 
the families who work the land. 

It is our hope that these policies will 
be adopted which will make it possible 
for the farm family to survive on the 
land under a system of free enterprise 
in which its high degree of ability and 
efficiency will continue to be an asset to 
the Nation and the world. 
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NEED BOLD, NEW CONCEPT 


Times call for something more than 
temporary relief measures. Thinking 
must be in bold, new, realistic terms, 
unshackled by old habits of thought. 
Old programs should be reexamined in 
light of new situations and the best 
proven parts incorporated in a new pro- 
gram. 

In designing farm legislation, do we 
begin with the farmer or with the con- 
sumer? Either would be proper since 
the goals ought to be identical and we 
know that the problems remain the same. 

Agriculture should first be viewed in 
the terms of the entire national economy 
and especially in relation to other major 
segments such as labor, business and 
industry. 

SIMILAR TO LABOR 50 YEARS AGO 


Agriculture today is in much the same 
position that labor was 50 years ago and 
as business and industry were a century 
ago before businessmen took full advan- 
tage of corporate law. 

Such labor as was organized at the 
turn of the century was divided into 
many craft unions. They had feeble 
bargaining power somewhat comparable 
to that of farm commodity organizations 
today. It took labor 30 years and a de- 
pression to obtain enabling legislation 
through the Wagner Act to get real bar- 
gaining power. 

- SPEEDUP IN AGRICULTURE 


Among the similarities between labor 
years ago and agriculture now is labor’s 
long struggle against piece-rate pay. 
That was an employer device to get more 
for less through the speedup. The same 
is illustrated today in the case of the 
much-publicized California cotton farm- 
er who boasted how much cotton he could 
raise at a low rate per pound, thereby 
demonstrating—so he and the press 
said—that farmers can produce cheaply 
and do not need support. programs. 

BUSINESS HAS PROTECTION 


Big business ang industry were accus- 
tomed to taking great risks in the old 
days of free competition. It is almost 
inconceivable that our modern giant 
firms with their huge aggregations of 
capital could have developed on the old- 
time partnership contracts. Business- 
men got from Government a long time 
ago—so long ago that most have for- 
gotten—the legal privilege of organizing 
corporations in which risk is limited to 
stock ownership, and the right to com- 
bine companies into giant concerns with 
immense bargaining power in buying 


and in rationing the market. All this 
within the antitrust laws. 
DEPRESSION PROGRAMS INADEQUATE TODAY 


Unlike business and labor, agriculture 
did not obtain from Government 
enabling legislation to permit similar 
use of bargaining power except for co- 
operative selling and buying. In its 
desperation after long years of semi- 
poverty, agriculture had bestowed upon 
it in time of great depression a group of 
farm programs that saved the day—but 
which have proven to be inadequate for 
the tomorrows. 

But unlike business and labor pro- 
grams, farm programs were and are 
Government programs—Government fi- 


F 
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nanced and Government- operated ex- 
cept to the extent that farmer commit- 
tees participated in a limited way. It 
is these programs that have broken 
down. Labor and business got enabling 
legislation to achieve bargaining power 
and to use it for profit. Agriculture got 
direct aid, which is not only inadequate 
to meet present and future challenges 
but is threatened by constant clamoring 
for reductions in expenditures, 

MARKETS FIRST NEED 


The problems of agriculture are na- 
tional problems and their solution is in 
the national interest. Since it is con- 
ceded that the means of ¢bundant pro- 
duction do exist, one of the first con- 
cerns should be markets for this pro- 
duction. Those who make use of this 
production have a vital interest in the 
availability of foodstuffs, and no pro- 
gram can be successful unless it con- 
siders the consumer. Any program 
must provide safeguards to assure an 
adequate supply of food. 

Consumers will support our program 
when they realize that their interests 
have been considered and protected and 
that farm families are entitled to the 
same protections afforded under the law 
to other groups in our Nation. Small 
business will be protected as farmers will 
not need to look outside of their com- 
munity for those things used in the 
operation of their farms. 

AGRICULTURE NEEDS BARGAINING POWER 


Agriculture must have enabling legis- 
lation to get needed bargaining power. 
It should not ask Congress, except as 
stopgap relief, for any greater privilege 
than was long ago legally given to busi- 
ness, labor, and industry. 

Agriculture should be given legal au- 
thority to create the tools and mecha- 
nisms to assure farm families of the 
same benefits now enjoyed by business 
and labor. These tools should be used 
by farmers through elected farmer com- 
mittees. Programs should be genuine 
farmer-operated programs, not Govern- 
ment programs nor make-believe farmer 
programs. 

FIRST NEED ENABLING LEGISLATION 


Government should help first through 
enabling legislation and then by fur- 
nishing technical help and guidance, It 
might also help, especially in the early 
stages in order to give farmers assur- 
ance and confidence, to underwrite 
prices and/or income. This would be 
relatively inexpensive if the programs 
are reasonably effective; if not, they 
should be abandoned or revised. 

Such a program, a farm-gate regula- 
tion of marketing, is practical if farm- 
ers are ready to accept the responsi- 
bility and the individual and collective 
self-discipline required to regulate their 
marketings and curb present wasteful 
production. The feasibility of the pro- 
gram depends on farmer acceptance, 
commodity by commodity. 

There is much evidence that farmers 
are prepared for drastic measures. 
They are probably more willing to ac- 
cept tight controls, provided the re- 
wards are commensurate with the sac- 
rifices, than are most Members of Con- 
gress. 
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LET FARMERS DECIDE 


The programs to be outlined proposed 
to put the matter up to farmers to de- 
cide through referendums. Let Con- 
gress provide the enabling legislation, 
then leave it to farmers to use it, decline 
to use it, or wait before trying it. 

Acceptance would depend not only 
on the basic soundness of the program 
but upon how it is presented to farm 
families. A good educational program 
would be required, conducted by people 
who believe in farmers and their need for 
a program. 

The basic assumptions in the proposed 
program are: 

First. Production and marketings 
based on national need, including do- 
mestic and export requirements at 
prices fair to consumers and profitable 
to farmers. 

Second. Administered farm prices set 
yearly by a national farm board made up 
of farmers with consumer representa- 
tion. Farm costs and parity would be 
used as a guide, as would also employ- 
ment levels and consumer incomes, This 
would include marketing quotas suffi- 
cient for domestic and export use. There 
is precedent for this procedure as the 
most profitable industries and the best 
organized labor unions operate by admin- 
istered prices and wages. 

Third. Production and marketing quo- 
tas based on bushels, pounds and bales— 
not acres. Among other things this 
would make it possible for the farm 
family to hold down its annual cash out- 
lay and reduce their risk since it would 
not be necessary to overcrop the land as 
has been the experience with acreage al- 
lotments. Farmers would be permitted 
to carry over any excess production to 
the next marketing year and apply it to 
that year’s marketing quota. The same 
would be true if he underproduced as he 
would be permitted to add the amount 
he did not produce to his next year’s 
marketing quota. 

Fourth. Write off CCC stocks as 
bought and paid for and convert them 
into a national stockpile to be disposed 
of only under specific circumstances as 
outlined by Congress. Do not permit 
them to any longer depress current farm 
prices. 

Fifth. Decide what is the national 
need in exports and what farmers can 
sell in export without subsidy programs. 
Any excess above that farmers can sell 
in export without subsidy programs and 
which is needed in furtherance of United 
States foreign policy should be charged 
to the general public and paid for out of 
the Treasury. Had there been no sur- 
pluses, the United States would have 
sought increased production in order to 
meet its obligations as a leader in a hun- 
gry world. Farmers should no more be 
asked to produce at cut rates for food 
and fiber as a part of our national de- 
fense program than should manufac- 
turers of airplanes and missiles. 

Sixth, In developing a soil conserva- 
tion program, decide what is in the 
farmer’s immediate monetary interest 
and what is required by the people as a 
whole who need land conserved for fu- 
ture food. The proposed program will 
necessarily result in more good, tillable, 
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idle land than the United States has ever 
had. Someone must take care of it and 
not let it run down. In the national in- 
terest its fertility should be increased. 
That someone must be the man on the 
land. But who should bear the cost? 
Obviously some of the expense should be 
borne by the present generation of 
farmers and their heirs. Even if they 
don’t use it, the value of their farms 
will decrease if the land deteriorates. 
However, a large part of the expense of 
soil conservation for posterity should be 
borne by the general public through 
taxes. To survive as operators of fam- 
ily-type farms, farmers must become as 
self-disciplined as labor union members 
and as realistic as big business. The 
proposals we have discussed have that 
effective and realistic approach. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Representing a metro- 
politan area, the question in my mind 
arises, why do those figures differ so 
much from the figures just released by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Labor? Where does the 
gentleman get his figures? I am open- 
minded about this matter. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am glad the gen- 
tleman raised that point, because I had 
intended to make that clear in my re- 
marks. All of the figures that I shall put 
in the Recorp come from four sources: 
The Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

That is where we get our figures. 
These figures I am discussing come from 
the Department of Agriculture. They 
are in the record of our hearings. They 
were discussed in the record of our 
hearings. 

Mr. FULTON. As of what date are 
those figures? 

MARSHALL. They were the 
latest available figures which were pre- 
sented to us this year in the hearings. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. There are two ques- 
tions that come to mind at the moment. 
If it is true, as the gentleman says, that 
farm income is down and consumer 
prices are up, the question is: Why? 

Mr. MARSHALL. There are several 
reasons for that. I think one of the 
biggest reasons is also the information 
which we receive from the Department 
of Agriculture. That is shown on this 
table which I am putting in the RECORD. 
It shows the profits of the leading food 
companies. They took 59 companies 
and determined what the profits were 
after taxes. In 1952, there were $310 
million profits in these 59 companies af- 
ter taxes. In 1956, which is the last 
year that they have the figures avail- 
able, that showed $490 million after 
taxes. That is one thing that comes 
into this particular figure. There are 
other things that come into this figure. 
Also, it is because we have a change of 
consumers demand. They want some of 
these in-built services. I mean by that 
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the consumers want their meals put up 
in prepared form so that they may be 
heated and served and ready to eat. It 
is also a matter of increasing transpor- 
tation costs. 

Mr. ARENDS. Could it be summed 
up by saying that the cost of processing 
and of labor are the real reasons for the 
increased costs to the consumers? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I think that all 
through this thing you will find reasons 
for the increase. But, what I do feel is 
that out of a number of these things 
we seem to be, so far as agriculture is 
concerned, going in two different direc- 
tions. I mean by that to say that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has repeatedly 
made the statement that by increasing 
the volume of production he can make 
up for the decreasing prices. He does 
have control under his responsibility as 
Secretary of Agriculture of the means 
whereby he can do something about agri- 
culture. But the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has no means under his control, or 
at least he has very little to do with the 
policing of industry or labor or any other 
segment of the society. I am prompted 
to say, yesterday we passed out of our 
Committee on Appropriations a- bill 
which provided for advances for indus- 
tries which are in trouble, and labor 
which is in trouble, and where there is 
more unemployment—what happens? 
We here in the Congress accepted the 
recommendations of the administration 
and we decide right away that we are 
going to do something about that be- 
cause the problem is critical. We have 
unemployment, a lack of demand for 
industrial goods. We do something 
about it. But, when it comes to agri- 
culture we seem to be going in a differ- 
ent direction in that regard. There are 
a number of things that could be done 
along this line regarding agriculture 
which would, in my opinion, help to pull 
this farm economy up. 

Mr. ARENDS. What I want to say to 
the gentleman is not intended to be 
critical, but I think it should have been 
shown that 54 percent of the farmers’ 
income is derived from livestock and 
under the free economy livestock pro- 
duction is without any controls or sup- 
ports today. In all fairness that we may 
have a complete picture, that factor 
ought to be taken into consideration in 
any discussion of this whole problem. 

Mr. MARSHALL. However, I would 
remind the gentleman that on this chart 
we have here the principal feeds that 
are fed to livestock, I happened to be 
raised by a father who was a livestock 
feeder and who was very much inter- 
ested in farming, and I always remem- 
ber one adage that he pointed out to 
me and that is that, “Cheap feed will be 
followed by cheap livestock.” And while 
that may not be entirely correct, it 
usually is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read and open for amend- 
ment and points of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississipi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order? If not, the Chair will 
receive amendments. Are there any 
amendments? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so for the purpose 
of making good to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Knox] my promise that 
he would have an additional minute or 
two, which I was unable to give him 
during general debate. I yield at this 
time to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Knox]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot yield time unless he desires to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am not 
yielding the floor, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to direct a question to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] or the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. WHITTEN]. The report 
shows that the bill includes $15 million 
for the eradication of brucellosis. In the 
past year, if my memory serves me right, 
there was $20 million appropriated for 
the eradication of brucellosis. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. I may say to the gentleman 
that was an authorization upon the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. KNOX. I fully understand the 
medium in which the funds were made 
available. Fifteen million dollars is the 
appropriation in this bill. Is it the opin- 
ion of the committee that this program 
is so far advanced and near completion 
that it is justifiable to reduce the appro- 
priation for the eradication of brucel- 
losis, which is a dread disease, and which 
is the cause of undulant fever, as far as 
humans are concerned. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I may 
say to the gentleman the subcommittee 
is just as much interested as is the gen- 
tleman from Michigan in seeing to it 
that this dread disease is thoroughly 
cleaned up. We have provided the full 
amount requested by the Department. 
If it is proven that more money is needed 
early next spring to continue this work, 
on my own behalf I am willing to sup- 
port a supplemental to take care of 
whatever is necessary. 

Mr. KNOX. Is it not a fact that if 
the program is not near completion, the 
reduced appropriation will stymie the 
program of the eradication of brucel- 
losis? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
committee has gone along with the full 
budget amount of $15 million, the de- 
partment having said that $15 million 
would be ample to meet rate of progress 
required. 

We were advised in our consideration 
that the Legislative Committee on Agri- 
culture was considering legislation which 
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would let them finance this program 
through Commodity Credit Corporation 
as they have during the past year. We 
made the comment in the report that 
should any necessity be shown for an 
increased amount that we trusted they 
would use such authority for use of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds only to 
the point they might need them over the 
$15 million. There was no proof to us 
that the $15 million would not be enough. 

Mr. KNOX. Has the gentleman any 
figures to show how many States are ac- 
credited as far as the eradication of 
brucellosis is concerned? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think the gentle- 
man knows the full story. Four years 
ago the subcommittee insisted that this 
program be set up after the Bureau of 
the Budget had recommended its elim- 
ination. But where the Department 
says that this $15 million will be enough 
to proceed expeditiously with the pro- 
gram all we could do was to rely on their 
showing 

Mr. KNOX. One other question, and 
that is with reference to the military 
fluid milk program for the Armed Forces. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would explain 
again that the fluid milk program and 
the use of milk for indigent people and 
others and its use in the schools is pro- 
vided for by separate action. All we 
can do in this subcommittee is to restore 
the impaired capital of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and that is what we 
have done; we have restored the funds 
heretofore expended. I trust the pro- 
grams will be continued. 

Mr. KNOX. I am satisfied that there 
is no deletion so far as the fluid milk 
program is concerned in any aspect that 
relates to the basic legislation. I thank 
the gentleman for the information. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. KNUTSON: 
Page 15, line 17, strike out ‘$109,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
8145, 000, 000. 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to offer an amendment to the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriations 
bill, H. R. 11767. On page 15, line 17, 
I propose to strike out $100 million and 
insert in lieu thereof $145 million. 

This increase of $45 million will in- 
crease the appropriation authorized for 
the school lunch program in fiscal year 
1959 to double that authorized for fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958. 

The subcommittee is to be commended 
for increasing last year’s appropriation 
of $100 million through the transferring 
of $55 million from the funds available 
under section 32. This addition of funds 
is greatly needed for the purchase and 
distribution of additional agricultural 
commodities and food pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the National Schooi Lunch 
Act. I heartily support the action of the 
subcommittee in the transfer of section 
32 funds. 

In 1947, the Federal average cash re- 
imbursement per meal was 9 cents. Cur- 
rently, however, in 1958, the Federal 
average cash reimbursement is esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture 
to be 4.3 cents. Based on the $100 mil- 
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lion which the Budget Bureau recom- 
mended for fiscal 1959, the average 
Federal cash reimbursement would drop 
to under 4 cents per meal next year. 
With the additions expected in school 
enrollments, we must begin now to en- 
large the dollar appropriations for the 
school hot lunch program. It is neces- 
sary to increase this appropriation just 
to stand still at the present rate of par- 
ticipation in the hot lunch program, 
when consideration is given to the ex- 
pected increase in school enrollments. 

A good case can be made for increas- 
ing the dollar appropriations for the 
school-lunch program, considering the 
fact that considerably less than half of 
the public and nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools are beneficiaries 
of the program. Moreover, only 11.4 
million schoolchildren in these schools 
out of a total number approaching 40 
million for the Nation, are participating 
in the school-lunch program—less than 
one-third. 

To strengthen the case for additional 
appropriations under my amendment is 
the breakdown of the grand total spent 
for the school lunch program in fiscal 
1957 between, first, cost to schoolchil- 
dren; second, Federal grant-in-aid con- 
tributions; and third, State and local 
contributions: 

Millions 
Schoolchildren (and their parents) 
$418, 2 


Federal grant-in-aid amounted to- 100.0 
State and local contributions were 155.3 
er...... 673.5 


Of the grand total, $673.5 million, the 
Federal Government contributed only 
15 percent; schoolchildren and their 
parents contributed 62 percent and 
State and local sources contributed 33 
percent. 

Local costs of the hot-lunch program 
amount to a substantial part of the total 
effort as these percentages indicate. 
This is indication also that the Federal 
funds channeled into the Federal hot 
lunch program stimulate proportionate- 
ly greater expenditures at the State and 
local level. 

Our children are our greatest national 
resource. We cannot afford economy 
that neglects their full physical and 
mental development. Midday het 
lunches provide one-third of the daily 
food requirements at the peak period of 
their activity. For this reason, midday 
intake of food is important to the learn- 
ing process. 

Increasing the appropriation for the 
school lunch program will stimulate the 
economy all the way from the farm to 
school lunchroom tables. 

Mr. Chairman, I invite support from 
the subcommittee and the Members for 
the increase of $45 million in dollar ap- 
propriations which my amendment pro- 
vides to increase the Federal grant-in- 
aid to the school lunch program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak on the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Minnesota [Mrs. 
KNUTSON]. 

Mr. Chairman, I enjoy my service on 
this subcommittee and have enjoyed 
serving as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. One of the things that goes with 
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such responsibility is sometimes having 
to stand by the committee position, even 
if your feelings are otherwise. 

We are all great believers in the school 
lunch program. This subcommittee has 
worked untiringly in an effort to insist 
that the Department use section 32 
funds to maintain the level of the school 
lunch program. It was this committee 
that year before last increased the budg- 
et by some $15 million. And the com- 
mittee increased it again last year. 
This year, in view of the fact that the 
availability of commodities has dropped 
way down, we have provided for a $55 
million increase by transfer from section 
32 funds. We are trying to see both 
ends of this problem. We have made 
the change by turning funds from sec- 
tion 32 to section 6 of the school lunch 
program, which will result in a $55 mil- 
lion increase in commodities that are 
available. 

I do not believe we yield to anybody 
in our interest in this program. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SANT- 
ANGELO] has been particularly interest- 
ed and helpful in handling the matter 
this year. And I do believe the pro- 
gram will come along better under the 
committee’s proposal. That is the 
agreement between all parties. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I think the commit- 
tee is to be commended for transferring 
the $55 million, but is this left to the 
discretion of the Secretary? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly the intent 
of the committee is that the funds must 
be used to purchase commodities. Sec- 
tion 6 proper has certain criteria by 
which purchases are made to make up a 
well-rounded school lunch. In transfer- 
ring these funds from section 32 we felt 
obligated to direct that they be han- 
dled on a general basis but not as re- 
strictive as section 32. In other words, 
they must be used insofar as possible 
consistent with section 32 purposes. 
Section 32 should be kept in mind as the 
funds are expended. That is for the 
additional amount of $55 million. 

Mr. JENNINGS. And as I understand 
the gentleman, we actually have $155 
million that the committee is directing 
the Secertary of Agriculture to use for 
the purpose of the school-lunch pro- 
gram, 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. And 
we feel that that is as far as we could 
consistently go. And, I want to say 
again that the gentlewoman is as inter- 
ested in the school-lunch program as 
anybody in the Congress. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. POAGE. I wish the chairman 
would explain a little further about 
- these instruction to use section 32 funds 
only for the general purpose of section 
32, because section 32 is supposed to be 
spent for surplus commodities. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but we did not have that in 
mind. Under the law, unfortunately, 
the Department of Agriculture deter- 
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mines whether a surplus situation exists. 
In the judgment of a majority of the 
committee, many times such surpluses 
have existed, but because of a determi- 
nation to the contrary by the Depart- 
ment, purchases have not been made. 
Under the committee’s proposal, those 
that appear to be closest to surplus in 
the minds of the Department would have 
precedence over those that were not so 
determined. 

Mr.POAGE. Can we understand that 
the committee is not binding the De- 
partment to simply spend this money to 
purchase the commodities that otherwise 
would be purchased under section 32? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We are not so re- 
stricting the Department. We do not 
want it limited to section 32, which re- 
quires prior determination by the De- 
partment. But we want the school- 
lunch people to use this money to buy 
surpluses where they are not bought 
under section 32 because of lack of 
action under that program. 

Mr. POAGE. Would the chairman 
agree to this, for the Recorp, that the 
provision is not intended to confine the 
expenditure of these transferred funds 
simply to surplus commodities but that 
they are simply to be given preference 
in purchasing and that any commodities 
needed for the school lunch program 
could be purchased out of these trans- 
ferred funds? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I am very much in 
favor of the school lunch program as it 
has been projected over a period of years. 
I have listened with interest to the re- 
marks of the gentlewoman from Min- 
nesota where she quoted statistics of 
the children enjoying the school lunch 
program in relation to the total popula- 
tion. Is the answer: How many school 
districts actually want the school lunch 
program, and how many students are 
going to school and receiving possibly 
better hot lunches in their own homes 
than at the present time through the 
schools? Is that an actual portrayal 
of the program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, I do not know 
that I could say it is an actual portrayal. 
But, as I see it from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s point of view, the school lunch 
program should be financed partly by 
local contributions, including payments 
by the children, which could be used and 
classified as matching funds. I will say 
that this program has greatly expanded 
because we have a Federal program. 
Because the investment by the Federal 
Government is available, it has served 
as a basis on which there has been a 
great expenditure of effort in connec- 
tion with school lunches by the PTA’s, 
the States, and various others at the 
local level. May I say again that the 
committee has gone along on a sound 
basis, and I trust you will support the 
committee. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I would like to com- 
mend the committee for its work. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I take this time to ad- 
dress myself for 5 minutes to that por- 
tion of the bill on page 18 dealing with 
the Sugar Act program. The commit- 
tee recommends that the Sugar Act 
budget be reduced from $76 million to 
$71 million. Now, in order to under- 
stand the significance of that reduction 
of $5 million, we should consider the 
basic provisions of the act itself, and 
after doing that I would like to direct 
a question to the chairman of the sub- 
committee. The Sugar Act, as those 
closely connected with it know, involves, 
of course, acreage control and compli- 


ance with other conditions. In other ` 


words, those farmers who comply with 
the act and the rules and regulations of 
the Department receive certain sugar- 
payment benefits. In effect, therefore, 
the Sugar Act constitutes a contract be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
sugarcane and beet sugar farmers who 
comply with the act and the regulations. 

Let me make this point perfectly 
clear, that the Sugar Act program is 
not only self-sustaining but it actually 
produces more money than the cost of 
its administration. This is true because 
the program includes a processing tax 
of $10 per ton. The consumption esti- 
mate of sugar in the United States for 
this year, 1958, is 8,800,000 tons. There- 


fore, a tax of $10 per ton will mean that 


the program itself brings in or will 
bring in this year $88 million. The 
budget estimate submitted to the com- 
mittee was $76 million as against a re- 
turn through the processing tax of $88 
million or a net income to the Treasury 
of $12 million. 

Because of early maturity of sugar- 
cane in Puerto Rico, the Department of 
Agriculture can get by with postponing 
the payment of sugar benefits in any 
1 year to the next succeeding fiscal 
year. For example, the sugarcane har- 
vesting is going on right now in Puerto 
Rico, The harvest will go on until about 
May. Therefore the Department of 
Agriculture can well afford not to pay 
for the current crop until the funds for 
the next fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1958, become available. But that is not 
true with domestic beet and sugarcane. 

And so the committee, in the last 
couple of years, has been deferring pay- 
ment, which up to now has been a book- 
keeping affair, but we have now caught 
up with the facts of life. That is the 
significance of the last sentence at the 
top of page 28 of the report where it 
says: 

Also, a portion of the increase is required 
to make payments on a small part of the 


1957 crop which could not be made from 
funds available for 1958. 


That meant that last year the com- 
mittee took into consideration that the 
current crop now being harvested in 
Puerto Rico would be paid under the 
fiscal 1959 budget beginning July 1 of 
this year. But if you are going to re- 
peat these deferrals of payment, you will 
get caught up with, and there will be 
no money to pay domestic farmers. In 
fact that is exactly what has happened. 
You cannot continue deferrals. Right 
now, what will happen under this $5 
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million reduction, I am afraid, is that 
the payments to the domestic beet and 
cane farmers will be in jeopardy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisana [Mr. WILLIS] 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 min- 
utes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
quite sure that the committee has taken 
those factors into consideration. Never- 
theless the figures I have just related 
come from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department is quite disturbed 
about repetition of the deferral, which 
has caught up with us right now. Iam 
wondering what the disposition of the 
chairman as to that problem is. Let me 
tell the chairman that we sincerely ap- 
preciate the work of his committee. 
These payments must be made, and I 
know the committee intends to make 
them, but what are we going to do now? 
We have come up to the saturation point 
of deferral. 

Mr, WHITTEN. It comes back again 
to whether or not the estimates the 
gentleman has quoted are accurate. We 
have learned from experience that the 
Department cannot always estimate do- 
mestic consumption and other factors. 
Taking our own figures, we feel that 
what we have in the bill is ample as far 
as we can see. This bill will go to the 
other body, and in the meantime if the 
figures get more accurate we will take 
them into consideration in conference, 
The committee recognizes that this ob- 
ligation must be met, and has every in- 
tention of really meeting it. We did it 
based on our own experience that the 
funds are adequate. 

Mr. WILLIS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks, and rely on his help to 
work this problem out in conference. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, in order to 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi one 
or two questions. 

On page 22 of the committee report 
with respect to the school-lunch pro- 
gram it is stated that the committee 
recommends the full budget estimate 
for the fiscal year 1959, a continuation 
of the appropriation authorized for the 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958. On page 23 
it is stated: 

It is significant to note that the average 
cash reimbursement per meal from Federal 
funds has decreased from nearly 9 cents in 
1947 to an estimated 4.3 cents in 1958. 


My question is this: Under the action 
of your committee this Federal cash con- 
tribution per meal will remain at 4.3 
cents or less. Is that not correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. We 
felt that, whether or not we gave cash, 
it might be better for the committee to 
enlarge this program by the transfer of 
section 32 funds, $55 million of which 
are transferreq in the bill. Then you 
serve the double purpose of having those 
funds expended for the general purposes 
of section 32, and also for the school- 
lunch program. So we felt that we were 
serving the double purpose of taking 
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care of the purposes of section 32 and 
the school lunches. With more com- 
modities, you would not need cash to the 
same degree. So it is on that basis the 
committee acted. 

Mr. HAGEN. I thank the gentleman. 

By reason of the fact of an inadequate 
cash appropriation for the school-lunch 
program I should like to speak in sup- 
port of the amendment of the gentle- 
woman from Minnesota [Mrs. Knutson] 
which adds, I believe, $45 million to the 
committee action for this cash contri- 
bution. As I understand it, a require- 
ment for participation in the Federal 
school-lunch program is the establish- 
ment of a meal conforming to standards 
specified by the Federal Government, 
and these donations of food from the 
section 32 or other surplus disposal pro- 
grams do not often meet the criteria of 
that meal, which means that to the ex- 
tent the Federal Government fails to 
adequately contribute in cash the local 
school district has to pick up that cost 
out of its own funds. In most areas the 
only tax base the school district has 
is the ad valorem real or personal prop- 
erty tax, an already overburdened tax. 
It is my understanding that this con- 
tribution of only 4.3 cents per meal is 
causing a real problem in California and 
other places. 

In the light of these high standards for 
the meals required for eligibility in the 
Federal program, many school districts, 
including some I believe in San Diego, 
which is a relatively wealthy area, are 
dropping participation in the Federal 
program. Iam certain that the same sit- 
uation exists in other areas, and for that 
reason I feel the request of the gentle- 
woman from Minnesota for an additional 
amount of money for this program is 
completely justified. As I have indicated, 
earmarking of $55 million of section 32 
funds to be added to an inadequate $100 
million basic appropriation is a poor an- 
swer to the need for more money. The 
committee itself recognizes this fact in 
its statement on page 23 of its report. 
The report states that numerous organi- 
zations and persons requested added ap- 
propriations with suggestions ranging 
from $130 million to $200 million. With 
reference to this testimony the commit- 
tee says, “There is considerable justifica- 
tion for these proposals in view of the 
increasing numbers of children partici- 
pating in the program and the increased 
prices of food.” 

I would predict that this program will 
expire or be severely reduced if the Fed- 
eral cash contribution is not increased. 
This would be tragic. I would judge that 
we are entering a period of increased 
Federal spending in response to the prob- 
lem of the recession. I can think of no 
program which more rationally deserves 
increased expenditure than the school- 
lunch program. If people are unem- 
ployed it is unquestionably true that 
their children probably receive inade- 
quate diets at home. The school-lunch 
program will help with this problem. 
There is much concern over the problem 
of farm income occasioned by farm sur- 
pluses. I am certain that the votes of 
many Congressmen and Senators for the 
school-lunch program were made solely 
on the basis of assistance to farmers. To 
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these people I say that increased appro- 
priations for the program will benefit 
farmers. These are practical arguments 
advanced in the hope of getting the max- 
imum support for the amendment of the 
gentlewoman from Minnesota; however, 
this amendment should not have to de- 
pend on these collateral considerations. 
The school-lunch program should be 
adequate in scope and supported by Con- 
gress solely for its obvious purpose of 
providing wholesome diets to children 
who would not otherwise have them. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee, who I think has done 
an excellent piece of work on this bill, 
to explain some of the details. Possibly 
some of us who have not followed the 
detail work from day to day are a little 
hazy on some points. I think this com- 
mittee, as always, has brought in a very 
creditable bill and one of which the en- 
tire Congress should be proud. But, of 
course, I am sure the members of the 
subcommittee as well as the Members of 
the House will find that there are items 
in it for which they would prefer to have 
provided some other amount. For that 
reason, and not by way of criticism, I 
would like to consider several of the 
items. 

One is the conservation reserve pro- 
gram of the Soil Bank. I note with sat- 
isfaction that the subcommittee has put 
an effective brake on an acreage reserve 
program for next year by providing that 
no money shall be expended for planning 
a program next year. This is as I think 
it should be. I think we would have 
saved much trouble had we abandoned 
the acreage reserve program last year. 
But, we did not do so. Later, it became 
our duty to provide the money for the 
program we had authorized and that was 
done as it should have been. But, with 
the abandonment of the acreage reserve 
program, it had been the hope of many 
of us that there would be special empha- 
sis placed upon the conservation reserve. 
As I understand it, the subcommittee 
has, in effect, reduced the legislative 
authorizetion for the conservation re- 
serve by $150 million. Is that about the 
effect of it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I might 
say to the gentleman that that is the 
case, that we have reduced the amount 
from $450 million for the announced 
program of the crop year, 1959, down 
to $300 million. 

Mr. POAGE. You go a little further 
than that, if I read this correctly. You 
provide that in the future it should not 
go over or exceed that amount. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. No, that is 
not the case; nor is it the intention so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. POAGE. That is what I would 
like to know. What does that language 
mean which says that each year it can- 
not exced $300 million? . 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I might 
say to the gentleman that there is no 
intent so far as I personally am con- 
cerned to agree to any such limitation. 
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Whatever language is in this report, and 
speaking for myself, is based only rela- 
tive to the program for 1959. I want to 
inform the gentleman that I am entirely 
in agreement with him that we should 
accentuate the conservation reserve from 
now on. But, I did agree with the sub- 
committee and with the other members 
of the subcommittee on a compromise of 
this question. I had difficulty, I might 
say to the gentleman, in securing the 
amount of $300 million to be put into this 
bill. I wanted $400 million, but as one 
of the original sponsors of the Soil Bank 
in the Congress along with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] I 
am also interested in seeing this pro- 
gram, and I am sure the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poacr] agrees with us, as I 
say, I am also interested in seeing that 
this program should not mushroom and 
become discredited because of certain 
practices which it is always difficult to 
keep out of a new program. That is my 
position, may I say to the gentleman 
from Texas. Let me assure you I agree 
with the gentleman that this should be 
the program of the future. 

Mr. POAGE. I appreciate that. Now 
did I understand the chairman to say 
that he also agreed that this was not 
intended as any limitation beyond this 
year? 

Mr. WHITTEN. On page 26 of the 
report, we provide the following: 

For the 1959 crop year, the Committee has 
included a program authorization of $300 
million. This should allow adequate funds 
to meet the needs of the program on a 
sound basis for the next fiscal year. 


So we refer to the next year only. We 
have never announced the program for 
more than 1 year under the general 
practice. 

Mr, POAGE. But, the thing that dis- 
turbs me is on page 17 of the bill where 
this provision is found on lines 9 and 
10 to the effect that none of these funds 
can be used for a program which would 
require payments to producers in excess 
of $300 million in any calendar year. If 
I understand you, you are now telling us 
that that applies only to the next fiscal 
year; is that right? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They cannot plan 
for more money than is in this bill. 
That would be reviewed each year. 
‘This bill is for 1 year only. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. POAGE 
was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. The bill, being for 
1 year, would in no way control what 
might be done in following years. The 
language might have been worded some- 
what differently, but certainly nobody 
is trying to control what would be done 
next year in this bill. 

Mr. POAGE. I felt sure that is what 
the committee intended, but I wanted 
to make it clear that you are not mak- 
ing a limitation for future years. 

Now, I would like to ask about the ac- 
tion taken in regard to the watershed 
program, under the Flood Prevention 
Act. You have increased the budget 
estimate rather substantially. For one, 
I want to commend the committee for 
this action. However, I believe you kept 
the appropriations down approximately 
as low as they were for the past year. 
I presume that was done on the theory 
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that all of the money was not used this 
past year. Am I right? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. It was 
the belief of the committee that this is 
about as much as they could actually 
use. They have certain administrative 
procedures, and certain contracts have 
to be entered into, and since they will 
have this carryover from the present 
year, we felt this was all that they could 
use. 

Mr. POAGE. I wonder if the chair- 
man would agree with me that if we 
would give the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice a substantial increase in their money 
for engineering and for planning that 
we could and should properly use a 
much larger sum of money each year 
in this work. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think it would be 
more complex than that. I do not feel 
we have been hampering them too much 
because of lack of appropriations. 

Mr. POAGE, In the State of Texas 
there are about 150 applications pend- 
ing. There is only one survey or plan- 
ning party in the entire State, and they 
can only handle two projects a year. 
That means, in the course of 75 years we 
would just about be up with the proj- 
ects now pending, if there were no others 
asked. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman it would be impossible for this 
subcommittee to meet all the needs of 
Texas. But we have provided $2% mil- 
lion additional for the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Mr. POAGE. I think that is a step in 
the right direction, although I should 
have preferred considerably more money 
both for planning and for construction. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not think the ab- 
sence of money in that field has been as 
much of a drawback as sometimes has 
been claimed. 

Mr. POAGE. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s explanation. 

I wish to state to the membership that 
while I very much appreciate what this 
committee has done, in an effort to try 
to give us a program at least comparable 
to that of last year, it has been my hope 
and I still hope that before this bill be- 
comes law it will have in it possibly twice 
as much money for this program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. This bill does have 
about twice as much money as they used 
this year. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct, but it 
does not have twice as much money as we 
had appropriated last year, and it does 
not have twice as much money as we 
could use. Obviously, the farther down 
the line you go, the more of these projects 
you have planned and ready to go, the 
more money you can efficiently use. In 
your early years you are limited. I have 
repeatedly said I would not ask for a 
hundred million or five hundred million 
even if I could get it. I would not want 
it, because I believe it would lead to 
extravagance which would destroy the 
program. 

But it seems to me this program 
has been so widely and so well accepted 
that certainly we could put at least 
$50 million to good use here, even with 
entirely normal conditions. In view of 
the depressed economic conditions, I 
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should think that this should be looked 
upon as a minimum figure. 

We are considering the expenditure of 
funds for extensive public works, and in 
just a day or two we are going to vote 
$1.5 billion for roads—and I am not 
criticizing roads; but, obviously, there is 
no program that means as much to the 
people of America as that of conserving 
their resources; and when you conserve 
your water resources you conserve your 
soil; and, without the conservation of 
these resources, the other programs are 
going to fail of their purpose. Super- 
highways will be of little avail without 
water for our cities and productive soil 
for our farms. 

I shall not offer any amendment here, 
because I realize that, should it be re- 
jected, and unless the committee could 
see its way clear to accept it, it would 
be defeated; it would serve as an instruc- 
tion to the conferees to oppose any such 
increase should it be made in the other 
body. I do, however, indulge the hope 
that, should this amount be increased, 
the subcommittee will accept the in- 
crease. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and wish to ask the gentleman from 
Texas a few questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the gentleman 
from Texas to know that he has made 
practically my speech on this subject. I 
feel that at a time like this when we are 
trying to find places to put men back to 
work, there is no better place than to ac- 
centuate, as quickly as possible with 
surety of getting a good job done, what we 
term the watershed protection program 
and the flood prevention programs. 
Certainly if we can spend an additional 
$1,500,000,000 on the highway construc- 
tion program in this 1 year alone, I may 
say to the gentleman from Texas, we can 
certainly spend $50 million on these 2 
items we are discussing here. 

The gentleman well knows that it is 
due to the lack of technicians on the part 
of the Soil Conservation Service that we 
have been unable to push the work to 
the point the gentleman from Texas and 
I would like to see it pushed. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has said exactly what I would 
expect him to say, because he has been 
one of those who has been working very 
hard on this program. As he has pointed 
out, one of the weaknesses of this pro- 
gram is the lack of technicians. I think 
we should do something to get enough 
people to carry out the program. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Not only 
that, but may I tell the gentleman also 
that I made an effort in our subcommit- 
tee to give $5 million additional to Soil 
Conservation for operations, not the $2,- 
500,000 which the subcommittee finally 
agreed to, but I wanted an additional $5 
million in there. 

If each year we increased the financing 
of soil-conservation operations through- 
out America by at least $5 million above 
what we have in this bill, I think we could 
come to the point where we would have 
sufficient technicians to do the job. 

In one of my counties alone last year 
we lost $18 million because of a flood. 
The big bulk of that could have been 
controlled and prevented had a water- 
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shed been in operation as we hope to 
see many of them in operation in a few 
years. 

I want to pay a compliment to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. I recall when I first 
became interested in this particular 
work, I followed the lead of the gentle- 
man from Texas, and his work to prevent 
soil erosion through watershed protec- 
tion, and I complimented him for his 
unceasing effort along these lines 
through the years. 

Mr. POAGE: May I point out to the 
gentleman from Minnesota that we did 
not hesitate to authorize a program of 
$30 billion for superhighways simply be- 
cause we did not have the engineering. 
We did not have it; we have not got it 
today, yet this House within a day or 
two is going to supply $1,500,000,000 to 
expedite work on the highway program 
even though we do not have the engi- 
neering done. Why should we be so 
reluctant to undertake a program that 
involves an infinitesimal part of that 
great sum, but which will return even 
greater long-range benefits. Why should 
we be so reluctant simply because we do 
not have enough technicians. We can 
get them if we are willing to pay them 
enough. The highway program is going 
to dig for some of these very men. I 
would like to see the Department of Ag- 
riculture in a position where they could 
bid for the technicians to do this great 
soil-and-water conservation job. I hope 
the other body may see fit to give us 
some relief in that respect. I feel sure 
that if they do, members of this subcom- 
mittee who will serve on the conference 
will try to keep it in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a few ques- 
tions relative to the school-lunch pro- 
gram and what will happen to the sec- 
tion 32 funds. Iam not an expert in this 
field but, as I understand it, section 32 
funds involve money raised from the 
tariff on certain agricultural commodi- 
ties, which funds are set aside to be used 
for the stabilization of the prices of per- 
ishable commodities; is that right? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is primarily that. 
There are other authorities in the act, 
certain other limitations and certain 
other uses than can be made. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I am very 
sympathetic to the school-lunch pro- 
gram, but I would like to know whether 
the diversion of $55 million from the 
section 32 funds into this program will 
deplete that fund to the place where it 
cannot be used to stabilize perishable 
commodities? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that any 
unused section 32 funds revert to the 
Treasury. The very purpose of putting 
that provision in this bill was to keep 
what the gentleman is referring to from 
happening. The Department has been 
very slow in using section 32 funds as 
provided by law. That is one of the rea- 
sons the funds were moved here so they 
would be used. Then there would be no 
excuse for not making a direct deter- 
mination, which sometimes has not been 
made in the past. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Section 
32 funds have been used in the past to 
the advantage of those people who pro- 
duce perishable commodities. I would 
not want to see anything happen to it, 
I would not want to see this fund di- 
verted so as to support other commodi- 
ties that are not perishable. I want to 
make sure this is not a subversion of 
these funds, using them for something 
else. 

Mr. WHITTEN. There may be a few 
other commodities, but anything that is 
edible would fit into the school-lunch 
program and would fit the general defi- 
nition of “perishable.” 

I assure the gentleman our purpose 
here is to make better use of section 32 
funds than heretofore and to make 
better use of them in the school-lunch 
program. I do not think it would affect 
the problem at all except to make it 
better. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Minnesota (Mrs, KNUT- 
son]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss of Wis- 
consin: On page 17, line 21, strike the period 
and add the following language: “: Provided 
further, That such limitation for conserva- 
tion practices shall not apply to wildlife 
practices.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very simple amendment. Conservation- 
ists and sportsmen vigorously supported 
the adding of wildlife conserving prac- 
tices to the conservation reserve when 
the Soil Bank was adopted 2 years ago. 
For the first time, we recognized that 
the farmer who followed sound wildlife 
conservation practices should be ade- 
quately compensated for doing on his 
land what benefited the entire country. 
Under the conservation reserve, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has approved 
paying farmers up to 80 percent of the 
cost of such wildlife conserving practices 
as planting food and cover for wild 
game, and creating or restoring marshy 
areas for waterfowl. 

The committee bill, page 17, lines 15 
to 21, cuts down the cost-sharing by the 
Federal Government for conservation 
practices from the present 80 percent to 
a maximum of 50 percent, which is the 
maximum provided under the ACP pro- 
gram, 

I do not question the wisdom of the 
committee in cutting down from 80 to 50 
percent the cost-sharing practices with 
respect to soil and water conservation 
practices, because there is a great direct 
benefit to the farmer. I accept the com- 
mittee’s judgment that a 50 percent 
sharing is enough to secure widespread 
participation, but when you come to 
wildlife participation payments and 
want to cut them down from 80 percent 
to 50 percent, you are going to end, in 
effect, the wildlife practices part of the 
conservation program. I am afraid if 
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you cut it down to 50 percent, since 
there is very little in it for the farmer, 
he is just not going to see his way clear 
to install the sound wildlife conservation 
practices that Congress intended in the 
authorization act. I know that the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AN-! 
DERSEN] have done a wonderful job in 
connection with this worthwhile con- 
servation reserve, and I think with my 
little amendment it will retain the en- 
thusiastic support of city conservation- 
ists as well as country conservationists, 
and I hope the amendment will pass. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the agricultural 
conservation program there was a good 
deal of feeling that we should not in- 
clude a program for wildlife refuges and 
things of that sort. It was included, 
however, and the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill carries money 
for carrying on practices on wildlife 
refuges. Now, if the gentleman's 
amendment is adopted, it means that if 
you go into that type of an area the 
Government would pay full rent, and 
the record shows in some cases it would 
pay for the land in 3 years. Then in 
addition you would pay 80 percent of the 
cost of the program. 

I think the whole program, to be 
frank with you, lacks a lot of being 
sound. In this language we try to bring 
it down to a sound operation by provid- 
ing that they cannot pay rentals in ex- 
cess of 20 percent of the value. Then 
we provide that the contribution from 
the Government for conservation prac- 
tices should be in line with the agricul- 
tural conservation program, where the 
average is about 50 percent of the cost. 

I would certainly say, if you go along 
with us and want to make a sound con- 
servation program, you should not want 
to make an exception of one part of the 
program which contributes very little to 
agriculture. Certainly you would not 
want to pay 80 percent, plus a rate of 
rental that would equal the value of the 
land in 3 years. 

I hope the amendment will- be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the American farmer 
and the American consumer today face 
many problems which they share in com- 
mon. One of these problems centers 
around the market for good pork. The 
hog plays an increasingly more impor- 
tant role in our economy and on the 
dinner table. 

Through the years, the hog has be- 
come the symbol of greed, Applied to 
enterprises or individuals, the word 
means those who take selfishly or in ex~ 
cess of their due. Also, a hog—not un- 
like some newspaper columnists and a 
few politicians—has a reputation for 
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wallowing in the mire. This is, of 
course, a popular misconception since 
any farmer can tell you that the hog is 
a clean animal if given the opportunity. 
In one of his essays, Charles Lamb 
tells us that the hog was responsible for 
one of the great disasters of China. Ac- 
cording to his account, a pig was trapped 
in a burning house and when all was lost, 
the owner was so taken by the appetizing 
odor of the charred animal that he 
tasted the meat. He spread the word of 
this delicious new food discovery across 
the land. To share in this delight, peo- 
ple everwhere locked their pigs in their 
houses and burned down the houses. 
CONSUMERS WANT LESS LEAN PORK 


Be that as it may, we are doing some- 
thing almost as ridiculous today. What 
we are doing might be almost as funny 
if it were not also as pathetic. The 
consumers of this country want lean 
pork. There is ample evidence of this 
demand at every meat market in Amer- 
ica. The American farmer can produce 
lean pork, or, as it is popularly called— 
a meat-type hog. The American farmer 
needs an outlet for his feed grains. 
There is no more efficient machine for 
converting grain into meat than the hog. 
Tt has become the symbol of greed partly 
because of its notorious appetite. 

Crocodile tears have been shed because 
Henry Wallace once wanted to keep 
these darling little pigs from growing 
into hogs, as the headlines of the time 
said. It might be more appropriate ‘f a 
few of these tears were shed today for 
the American consumer and the Amer- 
ican farmer who are now at the mercy 
of the middleman in the hog business— 
the packing industry. If the hog is the 
symbol of greed, we sometimes wonder 
if the industry has not been unduly in- 
fluenced by its close association with the 
animal. 


SPENDING LESS FOR PORK 


Have you ever bought pork in this 
city? In the stores in which we trade, 
we rarely see good, fresh pork on dis- 
play. The few times we have been 
tempted to try it, we have been disap- 
pointed. We prefer lean, firm pork 
which is wholesome and delicious, not 
the soft, greasy product offered on the 
market today. We apparently are not 
alone in this preference. Department of 
Agriculture figures show that the per- 
centage of the consumer dollar spent for 
pork dropped from 3.3 percent in 1947 to 
2 percent in 1957, a period of 10 years. 

The percentage of the consumer’s dol- 
lar spent for beef during the same period 
remained relatively stable at 234 percent. 

Does this simply mean that our eating 
habits have changed? I do not think so. 
My family would still prefer good pork 
and there is ample evidence that other 
families share this desire if quality 
products are available. 


FARMERS WANT TO PRODUCE LEAN HOGS 


Let us look at the farmer's side of the 
coin, My father was enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of bacon-type hogs—as 
‘they were then called—when he was a 
young man. After graduation from our 
agricultural school in St. Paul, one of 
his first ventures in farming was the 
purchase of Yorkshire bacon-type hogs 
as breeding stock. 
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The St. Paul packing industry became 
interested in this type of production and 
for a short time paid a premium on the 
market. The industry then, too, was 
lean and hungry, but as it became fatter 
it became complacent and emulated the 
hog in other ways. Except for sporadic 
efforts, it still slumbers while the market 
for its product deteriorates to an alarm- 
ing degree. 

MEAT DEMAND UP—LARD DOWN 


The packing industry lost interest in 
quality and relied instead upon volume 
for its profit. To some extent, this at- 
titude was justified because the demand 
for lard was almost as great as the de- 
mand for lean meat in the early part of 
this century. The situation has 
changed, In 1956, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, lean meat was 
worth 89 percent more than live hogs 
while lard was worth 31 percent less, 
pound for pound. But like Rip Van 
Winkle, the industry slept on. 


CANADIANS TAKE OVER MARKET 


In the meantime, what have our fine 
neighbors in Canada been doing? They 
came down into the United States to 
buy breeding stock for a new kind of hog 
production. My father was one of those 
who sold good breeding stock from his 
swine herd to Canadian buyers. They 
went into the production of meat-type 
hogs which earned a premium in the 
market place. Their judgment paid off. 
To this day, a premium is paid in the 
market for a quality product that has 
earned a worldwide reputation. Go to 
any eating place where quality food is 
served and you will find Canadian bacon 
on the menu. During a recent trip to 
South America by air, we were served 
an excellent meal aboard the plane—the 
meat dish was Canadian bacon. 

American agricultural research since 
1900 has done a remarkable job in devel- 
oping and promoting breeds of hogs 
which produce quality meat, 

The extension service has done an ex- 
cellent job in making information based 
on this research available to farmers. 
Our farmers are willing to take advan- 


tage of the advances made in this field - 


if they are given the opportunity. 
USE AMERICAN RESEARCH 


Over the years, Congress has made 
money available for this valuable work. 
But who has been taking advantage of 
it? Our neighbors north of the border, 
the Canadian hog producers. 

A year ago this subcommittee on agri- 
cultural appropriations initiated a study 
of the Canadian system of quality pork 
production. Preparatory to that study, 
I made an inquiry concerning the differ- 
ence in carcass value between meat- and 
lard-type hogs. A prominent Canadian 
educator in the field of agriculture re- 
ferred me to a bulletin which he de- 
scribed as the best work he knew on the 


‘subject. Where did it come from? From 


our own University of Minnesota. 
EMPHASIS ON WEIGHT, NOT QUALITY 
Now, we are proud of the work done in 
this field by the University of Minne- 
sota and we are happy that it is useful 
to farmers everywhere. My own disap- 
pointment, however, arises from an ex- 
perience I had on my own farm at about 
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the same time. We had a good load of 
hogs ready for market when our trucker 
said, “Fred, you have some nice hogs 
but you had better put in a few skinny 
runts or the buyers will cut the price 
on you.” We picked out three light- 
weight pigs and added them to the load. 
That brought the weight down so that 
they could be sold for the top price in 
the market. 

The quality of the hogs had little or 
nothing to do with the price the packers’ 
buyer would pay. The price was deter- 
mined solely by weight. These hogs were 
sold within 20 miles of the same Uni- 
versity of Minnesota which produced the 
excellent study on the difference between 
the carcass value of meat- and lard-type 
hogs. And, as you all know, the State 
of Minnesota borders the Dominion of 
Canada. 

CONSUMERS AND FARMERS WILL RESPOND 


We sold our breeding stock to Canada. 
We furnished them with the results of 
our research. To their credit, they put 
the two together in a thriving industry, 
In the meantime, our industry slumbers 
on. 

A subcommittee of our Committee on 
Appropriations held a hearing at Morris, 
Minn. Testimony from county agents 
in the area impressed upon us the im- 
portance of premium payments for 
meat-type hogs. From their experience, 
they assured us that farmers would re- 
spond immediately to a demand from 
packers for quality meat-type hogs. I 
believe they will and I know that con- 
sumers will respond to an even greater 
degree in the meat market. 

There are signs of an awakening in 
this country. At the insistence of our 
subcommittee, the Department of Agri- 
culture sent.a group into Canada to look 
into the situation. A report of the find- 
ings will be found on page 1339 or part 
III of our hearings on the Department 
of Agriculture appropriations bill. One 
fact that will immediately stand out is 
that there is a differential of $4.50 be- 
tween grade A and grade C hogs in the 
200-pound class on the Canadian market, 

NEED FOR PRICE DIFFERENTIAL 


Taking into account the difference be- 
tween Canadian and American cuts, 
there should be a spread of at least $1.60 
on 200-pound hogs of different quality 
in our market. Canadian producers ob- 
tain an additional advantage by a special 
method of trimming fat and by use of an 
established method of quality accept- 
ance. I suggest; Mr. Chairman that we 
ought to learn more about the job that 
has been done by our Canadian neigh- 
bors and that we ought to keep in omaa 
touch with these developments. 

There is a small ray of hope AER 
for the American consumer and the 
American producer of pork. The Amer- 
ican Meat Institute announced last sum- 
mer that buyers stand ready to take 
properly sorted hogs on a merit basis. 
There are also a few packers who are 


‘trying to be fair about the price and 


quality situation. In our State, the 


Hormel Packing Co.—the same company 


so highly lauded during debate on the 
humane slaughter bill—has established 
a policy of processing good quality 
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meats. In so doing, the company pays 
a premium to the producer of high- 
grade hogs. 

FARMERS LIKE HORMEL METHOD 


How do farmers like this? Wallace’s 
Farmer, a leading farm magazine, put 
this question to its readers a year ago. 
Two-thirds of the farmers polled favored 
the method of purchase used by the 
Hormel Co. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 8863, to 
enable the Department of Agriculture to 
use incentives to encourage marketing of 
hogs at lighter weights. The same mag- 
azine polled its readers on this proposal 
and 55 percent of them approved of this 
plan. Only 29 percent expressed some 
disagreement. A similar bill of mine 
was opposed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in a report made on April 11, 
1956. 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT BALKS 


Among the reasons given by the De- 
partment in opposition to my bill were 
these: 

It is believed that the majority of hog 
producers oppose a program that would lead 
to Government regulation of production and 
marketings. * * + 

Payments on hogs would have the effect of 
setting a precedent for similar payments on 
beef cattle, poultry, and other livestock 
products. 


At this point, it is interesting to note 
the remarks of Mr. Lyle Lamphere of 
the Central Livestock Association, a 
cooperative commission agency on the 
South St. Paul market, made before a 
meeting of the Minnesota Farm Man- 
agers Association in St. Paul, in January 
of this year: 

Whether or not the trend will be toward 
production of leaner, meatier hogs depends 
upon several factors, and one of them is the 
system of marketing. There are many who 
say that if sufficient price reward is paid 
for meat-type hogs, that such hogs will be 
produced, This is a challenge that has been 
squarely faced by the Central Livestock As- 
sociation for nearly 20 years. * * * 

N. K. Carnes, general manager of your 
Central Livestock Association, back in the 
early 1940's called meetings of packers and 
other marketing interests of the South St. 
Paul market in an effort to inaugurate a 
method of selling live hogs on the hoof, on 
such a basis that quality would be recog- 
nized in the determination of their value. 
Many hogs at that time were being sold on 
a weight basis alone. Unfortunately, this 
missionary work was at first not too favor- 
ably received. * * * 

Now there is something that is even more 
important to all hog producers than the 
selling of meat-type hogs on a merit basis, 
and that’s the general level of hog prices. 
Interest in hog production is dependent 
upon adequate financial returns. When hog 
prices are severely depressed, interest in the 
production of meat-type hogs declines also, 


In spite of all the work this selling 
agency has been doing, proper attention 
is still not being given to the value of 
lean meat hogs. 


SOME SIGNS OF INTEREST 


Because they are unable to get the 
proper return in the market, some pro- 
ducers are seeking contracts with the 
packing industry. An article in the 
April 1958 issue of the Farm Journal 
describes the use of lease breeding ar- 
rangements. 

CIV-——379 
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These are some of the indications of 
renewed interest among sellers and 
packers. Consumers and farmers, as 
well as the great majority of our county 
agricultural agents, have long been alert 
to the possibilities of improving the qual- 
ity of pork on the market. 

DEPARTMENT REVERSES ITSELF 


The Department of Agriculture itself 
submitted an excellent report on the sub- 
ject after it was suggested by our sub- 
committee. In strong terms, the report 
stresses the value of selling hogs on a 
merit basis. Despite this, and despite 
every experience to the contrary, here is 
the reply we got when we suggested that 
such language might be written into law: 
“The Department of Agriculture is not at 
this time in a position to suggest legis- 
lative language to force the marketing of 
hogs on a mandatory sorting or grade 
basis. Rather, the Department believes 
improvement should come through re- 
search, education, and the voluntary ef- 
forts of producers, market agencies, 
meatpackers, and others, including the 
wholesale and retail trade.” 

This is the answer we get, Mr. Chair- 
man, after all the years of wishful think- 
ing, all the years of inactivity on the part 
of the trade, and at a time when hog 
producers are losing their markets. Is 
not this “solution” about as ridiculous 
as burning down houses to roast pork? 
At least the Chinese described in Charles 
Lamb’s essay did get pork for dinner, 
which is more than we can say will hap- 
pen under the Department’s so-called 
solution. The time for study is past. 
The facts are on the record. Construc- 
tive action now can regain a hog market 
and expand the use of pork products. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to get 
some information, if I can, from the 
committee in regard to the amount of 
funds we presently have in foreign cur- 
rencies generated by Public Law 480. I 
notice on page 24 of the committee re- 
port that there is some discussion of the 
fact that we have been selling a lot of 
these surpluses for dollars, but obviously 
a great deal of those surpluses has been 
sold for foreign currencies. There 
seems to be no breakdown. I wonder 
if someone from the committee could 
tell me how much in 1957 was sold for 
dollars and how much for foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that the committee requested 
that information and I am sure it is in 
the hearings. It is taking a moment to 
run it down. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have 
checked the hearings and on page 944 I 
find some information on the subject, to 
the effect that the total agricultural ex- 
ports in 1957 were $4.7 billion; $1.9 bil- 
lion of this amount was exported under 
Government programs, and $2.8 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities were 
exported commercially for dollars. Of 
Of this $2.8 billion $1.7 billion was ex- 
ported at prevailing domestic market 
prices. The remaining $1.1 billion was 
exported at less than domestic market 
prices and had a domestic market value 
estimated at $1.4 billion. 
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That still does not give the informa- 
tion. I suppose the answer is that $1.9 
billion was sold for foreign currencies, 
Would that be a correct conclusion? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Part of that was do- 
nated and part was by sale for foreign 
currencies. I have before me a table 
which the staff has procured from vari- 
ous pieces of information that appear in 
the record. I could read that for the 
gentleman, if he wished. 

With regard to Commodity Credit 
Corporation commodities at their cost 
value—that is the Government invest- 
ment—for 1957 the total disposition— 
that is the word they use—was $4,267,- 
800,000. The dollar sales were $2,326,- 
500,000. Barter, donations, and grants, 
$1,258,100,000. Sales for foreign curren- 
cies, $623,200,000. 

Those are the figures brought to- 
gether by the staff from various infor- 
mation supplied by the Department. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

On page 998 of the hearings you do 
have some totals of the amounts of for- 
eign currencies that are programed. I 
presume those are under the Public Law 
480 agreements. They show that the 
amount of those programings is around 
$2,294 million. 

How much do we have and what are 
the present balances in foreign curren- 
cies generated under Public Law 480 
agreements, if the gentleman can tell 
me? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am sorry, we do 
not have that information available. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What I am 
getting at is this. It is very difficult to 
follow just what we are doing with these 
tremendous sums of money that are 
generated under Public Law 480. When 
we have the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Foreign Affairs and discuss 
the foreign-aid program it is very diffi- 
cult to get this information from them. 
So now I am starting at this point to 
see whether this committee looks into 
the programs for which this money is 
being used, because they are identical to 
all the foreign-aid programs under the 
conventional method of paying for them. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman so far as the difficulty of getting 
the information is concerned; but I as- 
sure the gentleman that the slowness 
with which he is getting it from this 
committee does not come from the same 
reason on our part, perhaps. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am sure 
it does not. If anything, I want to 
strengthen the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department have 
control of these funds. As the gentle- 
man is aware, in advance of the sale 
there is an agreement on the use of the 
funds. Our committee does not come 
into the picture except to the extent that 
these foreign currencies are used to pro- 
mote markets and certain other things 
that have to do with the Department of 
Agriculture. For that reason, I think 
their figure very frequently is not as com- 
plete as it could be. This is the first 
year we have had a chance to go into it. 
I am sorry our information is not com- 
plete. We have on page 998 an estimate 
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of the total amount the currencies would 
be under all the agreements. Whether 
the agreements have been carried out I 
am not in position to say. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I commend 
the committee on their efforts and urge 
them to continue their efforts and go 
further, because apparently these funds 
are not pegged down. I commend the 
committee for making some effort at 
any rate to figure out how much should 
be apportioned to the agricultural pro- 
gram and how much should be appor- 
tioned to our foreign aid program. I 
think very particularly there is some 
balance that should be struck, but I 
think we have come up with no real 
answer on that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not think we 
did. We for the first time here approved 
the use that was submitted to us of the 
funds. We assumed that jurisdiction in 
this bill and in our report. We do have 
available various supports which we think 
we can bring together to bring together 
the sum total in agriculture as here, but 
we have made out and I assure the gen- 
tleman we will try to carry it out. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
do this to seek information. I have lis- 
tened to the debate rather carefully and 
read the committee report, but I fail to 
see a discussion here of the increase of 
$150 million in the authorization for 
rural electrification itself. I should like 
to ask the chairman of the committee 
to give us some kind of summary of that 
$150 million increase. The committee 
has done a careful job otherwise, and I 
am sure he must have a satisfactory 
explanation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. For the gentleman’s 
information, the budget sent down by 
the Bureau of the Budget to the com- 
mittee provided $150 million. To read 
that, it would indicate that that was 
the sum total stated by the Bureau of 
the Budget. In talking to the Depart- 
ment when the Department witnesses 
came before us to justify that action, 
they presented to us a proposed legis- 
lative amendment to the existing law 
which would provide for the borrowing 
of money by the Rural Electrification 
Administration from outside sources 
that would last half of the next fiscal 
year. At this date that bill has not 
been introduced. It is not now pending 
before the legislative committee. 

In testimony before the committee, 
the Department witnesses, including 
the head of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and the man from the 
Secretary’s office, under which the su- 
pervision or inspection of it comes, tes- 
tified that the original $150 million, 
though it does not so state in the budget, 
was sent down to cover a half year, and 
their total estimates and requests for 
what they were seeking for a full year 
were some $350 million, as I recall. The 
committee provided $300 million, with 
the $25-million contingency. It was 
quite clear that the budget intended, 
according to the Department, for the 
full $150 million to come on every year. 
So the committee provided for the half 
year. 

Mr. HIESTAND. May I ask the gen- 
tleman, if he will summarize the pro- 
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gram briefly, how the $350 million which 
he mentioned could be advantageously 
used compared with the $179 million in 
last year’s bill. There must be some 
tremendous reasons for the desired 
increase. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Of course, we base 
our action on the estimate by the Rural 
Electrification Administration on the 
number of applications they have pend- 
ing. Each year you have a carryover of 
authority from the preceding year. All 
of those factors entered into this. Then 
the next thing, they have made, as I re- 
call it, a special survey of the needs of 
the REA. I am sure the gentleman is 
familiar with the fact that in recent 
years the use of the REA current by the 
subscribers has exceeded the most opti- 
mistic estimate of anyone. As the use 
by the individual subscriber or customer 
increases, the need for firming up or 
making larger trunklines available in- 
creases, and it results in bigger loans. 
This is the sum total of the committee’s 
judgment, accepting the statement of 
the Department based on survey appli- 
cations, based on estimates, and based 
on past experience. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Would the gentle- 
man say a larger part of the increase 
is in urban expansion in powerlines or 
rural? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, certainly, I 
would take it to be rural. I have made 
no survey myself. The gentleman is fa- 
miliar with the law. It says that it shall 
be to provide central station current and 
so forth. I find some of my friends with 
the utilities quarreling sometimes as to 
whether they are following that too 
closely, and we hear a lot of these other 
things. But, I personally do not have 
the information to know how much 
truth there may be in it. But the loans 
are clearly under the control of the Ad- 
ministrator of the REA and they have it 
within their power to approve or disap- 
prove these loans. The applicants and 
the uses are part of the basis on which 
they should be approved. Certainly, it 
is within their power to restrict them to 
the proper use of the funds in line with 
the REA. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman in- 
dicated that there was a survey to see if 
they could take up a lot more applica- 
tions. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think there was 
such a survey by an outside organiza- 
tion. But, also if there was a survey by 
the Department as to the prospective 
needs, there would be many of these 
things that you could find. The gentle- 
man knows that that has existed 
through the years and it has existed 
through the years that I have been in 
the Congress at least. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman is 
entirely satisfied that this amount is 
justified? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think it is. But, 
may I say again to the gentleman, this 
is in line with what we thought is the 
real need based on the soundest infor- 
mation available. But, if you had $1% 
billion authorization, they would not 
lend a dollar unless the Department it- 
self determined that there was feasibil- 
ity and that it would be repaid and that 
it was a sound loan and that the criteria 
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of the law have been met. Neither 
would it be taken out of the Treasury 
until it had been actually approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time for the 
purpose of asking a few questions of the 
chairman with regard to the foreign 
agricultural service section of the bill. 
I think we are all agreed that one of the 
most important parts of the agricultural 
program is the expansion of markets 
overseas and the expansion of uses for 
agricultural products in other countries. 
The agency that is charged with carry- 
ing out these functions is the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. There is an in- 
teresting colloquy in part 2 of the hear- 
ings at page 965 conducted by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SEN] in which he very ably developed 
the point in questioning departmental 
witnesses, that several very important 
agricultural attachés were eliminate 1 
from the program because of inadequate 
funds in the 1958 budget. Yet, the com- 
mittee is recommending the same budget 
for that purpose again in the fiscal year 
1959. I would like to ask the chairman 
on what basis the committee brings out 
the same figure again this year in view 
of the information from the Department 
that that amount was inadequate for 
carrying on the program, 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that we do not always accept 
the Department’s estimate as to how 
much money they would like to have. 
If we did, there is no telling how much 
we would have in this bill. I would 
like to point out, if I may, in reply to 
the gentleman, that the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture have 
increased since 1952 from $796 million to 
a total of $1,729 million for the present 
year. If this committee had provided 
all the funds that all the witnesses who 
came before us requested, there would 
be another billion dollars in this bill. 
But, with the foreign currencies that are 
available to the Department for use by 
the foreign agricultural service, since the 
Department has 17,000 more employees 
than it had 5 years ago and since we 
have more than doubled the appropria- 
tion that was available to them 5 years 
ago, we felt that we should tell them to 
do these extra and special things from 
the moneys that are available. 

As I say, if we had acceded to all of 
the requests of our colleagues and other 
witnesses in every instance, and it is 
something that we would have liked to 
have gone along with, there would be an- 
other billion dollars in this bill. We 
think it is sound to tell them that, with 
the employees they have, and the money 
they have and in view of the increases 
in the past 5 years, they ought to do a 
good job. And we believe they can. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Does the chairman 
suggest that the needed additional funds 
for this program could be taken from 
those funds available under the Public 
Law 480 program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They have authority 
under that law to use it for promoting 
markets, and various other things, where 
these Agriculture attachés do the work. 
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It is a matter of charging this expense 
up to foreign currencies instead of di- 
rect appropriations. It is my view that 
that source of funds makes it within 
their range to meet this problem that 
the gentleman mentions. 

Mr. McGOVERN, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern] has expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the chairman and the 
members of the subcommittee for a thor- 
ough and conscientious treatment of this 
agricultural appropriation bill. 

I am particularly concerned that we 
go forward with an adequate agricul- 
tural research program. First, I feel 
that the grants for State experiment 
stations should be expanded. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest, these experiment sta- 
tions are making a tremendous contri- 
bution not only to agriculture but to the 
total economic welfare of the American 
people. They are at the present time 
handicapped by a lack of funds to carry 
on much needed experimental endeavors, 
I urge that the committee will give every 
consideration to the enlargement of 
this program. 

Another field of research with which 
I am most concerned is soil and water 
research experimentation. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest, we are in great need of 
a soil and water research laboratory to 
study the unique problems of our area. 
Iam greatly disappointed that an item 
of $1 million has not been included in 
this budget to set up such a laboratory 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

I am happy to see that the committee 
has recognized the value of these labora- 
tories by its commendatory statement in 
its report. I am also pleased that it has 
recommended to the Secretary that 
study be given to the needs for a soil 
and water laboratory in the Pacific 
Northwest with a view to consideration 
of such need in connection with the next 
year’s budget. I greatly hope that this 
item will be included at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House, 
without amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 11767) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, directed him to report 
the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. F 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk and, with accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

Marca 31, 1958. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The 8. 3 
United States House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended, the Committee on Agriculture has 
today considered the work plans transmitted 
to you by Executive Communication 1698 
and referred to this committee and unani- 
mously approved each of such plans. The 
work plans involved are: Zuber Draw, N. 
Mex.; Cowaselon Creek, N. Y.; Little Deep 
Fork Creek, Okla.; Mill Creek, Wis. 

Copies of the resolutions are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the Record show that had I been here 
this morning I would have voted “yea” 
on rollcall No. 38 in connection with 
the Civil Rights Commission. I was de- 
tained because of official business and 
could not arrive in time. 


ADVERSE EFFECTS OF IMPORTED 
JAPANESE PLYWOOD 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack! is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday when I was 
granted a special order of 60 minutes I 
telephoned the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Porter] and told him I was going 
to take a position on the floor of the 
House today in opposition to statements 
he had made during a discussion of the 
plywood employment situation in the 
Northwest. I am very happy to notice 
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that the gentleman from Oregon is here 
to listen to my remarks. I shall provide 
him time to make such answer to my 
speech as he wishes. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. PorTER] on March 27, 1958 
made what seemed to me a most amaz- 
ing speech. In that speech, as reported 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] said 
that the vast quantities of plywood 
which now are pouring into the United 
States, shipload after shipload from 
Japan, have had no appreciable effect on 
the employment or prosperity of the 
plywood workers of Oregon or Wash- 
ington. 

Plywood imports from Japan in- 
creased from 13 million square feet in 
1951 to 686 million square feet last 
year—a fifty-two-fold increase. In short, 
there came into the United States every 
average week in 1957 as much Japanese 
Plywood as was imported from Japan 
in the entire year of 1951. 

The 686 million square feet of ply- 
wood which came into the United States 
last year from Japan had a wholesale 
value of about $60 million and was the 
equivalent of the output of 12 large ply- 
wood plants employing 5,000 people. 
The gentleman from Oregon’s claim 
that these vast imports of plywood has 
not affected the employment or income 
of Pacific Northwest plywood workers is 
beyond my comprehension. 

The gentleman from Oregon’s lack of 
concern over the vast and growing im- 
ports of Japanese plywood that are com- 
ing into the United States, I am sure, 
is not shared by the vast majority of the 
people of his State or of mine. 

For example, I repeatedly have re- 
ceived resolutions from the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, AFL-CIO, which is 
the bargaining agency for thousands 
of Oregon-Washington plywood union 
workers, declaring that these Japanese 
plywood imports are putting large num- 
bers of their union members out of work 
and curtailing the income of union 
workers. ‘These union resolutions in- 
variably have expressed concern over 
these growing foreign plywood imports 
upon the employment and earnings of 
their members, and urged either quotas 
or tariffs as a means of relief. 

At a convention in Spokane, Wash., 
of the Oregon-Washington and Idaho 
members of this woodworkers union the 
delegates declared that Japan is buying 
logs from Russia, making cores for ply- 
wood from these logs and expressed the 
fear that plywood made from these 
Soviet logs is among the plywood now 
coming into the United States at the 
rate of $60 million a year. 

Many editors of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, especially those of communities 
where plywood industries are situated, 
have written editorials calling these 
growing imports of plywood a menace to 
the economy of their communities and 
of the entire Pacific Northwest. 

The gentleman from Oregon in his 
speech of March 27 said in effect that 
the labor leaders of the plywood unions 
of his State and mine, and the edi- 
tors of Oregon and Washington who 
write editorials deploring plywood im- 
ports and asking their curtailment, do 
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not know what they are talking about 
or what they are writing about. The 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] 
in his speech said these editors and labor 
leaders—he called them labor execu- 
tives—have been confused by the mas- 
sive propaganda campaign of misinfor- 
mation conducted by the highly paid 
lobbyists and publicity people of the ply- 
wood industry. The gentleman regards 
reports that workers have been injured 
by plywood imports as a myth and seems 
to think Northwest editors when they 
urge legislation to curtail plywood im- 
ports are fighting an imaginary threat 
not a real one. 

At the conclusion of my remarks I will 
place in the Recor» the full texts of let- 
ters and resolutions I have received from 
unions protesting against the heavy rate 
of Japanese imports and urging their 
curtailment. I, also, will place in the 
Recorp copies of a few of numerous edi- 
torials published by newspapers of my 
area on what Japanese plywood imports 
are doing to the employment and pros- 
perity of their communities. 

In a letter to me from the officers of 
the Puget Sound District Council of 
Lumber & Sawmill Workers, CIO-AFL, 
who say they represent 20,000 workers in 
the forest-products industry, they re- 
quest that you exercise every effort at 
your command to seek a quota on ply- 
wood imports. 

I was amazed by a statement of the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] in 
his speech in which he said he had re- 
ceived only two protests from his State 
about the imports of plywood from 
Japan. I have received hundreds of such 
protests from plywood workers and their 
wives of my District. One of the protests 
he received he said came from the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee of Grants Pass 
and the other from a vice president of 
the Georgia Pacific Plywood Corp. 

The Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., in 
a news story says the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] “rejected the plea 
of the Grants Pass party organization,” 
meaning the pleas for relief from Japan 
plywood imports asked by the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee of Grants Pass, 
Oreg. 

In his speech the gentleman from 
Oregon said he rejected claims of the 
Georgia Pacific Corp. that hardwood ply- 
wood was in any way competitive with 
Pacific Northwest softwood plywood. 

The gentleman from Oregon in his let- 
ter to the Georgia Pacific Plywood Corp. 
said that no hardwood plywood is pro- 
duced in his, Mr. Porter’s District. And 
as to obtaining relief from hardwood im- 
ports that “it is, unfortunately, not my 
problem.” 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Porter] said he is convinced that the ef- 
fect of hardwood plywood imports from 
Japan, even though these now total 686 
million square feet a year, valued at $60 
million, have a negligible effect on the 
softwood plywood industry of the Pacific 
coast. 

It is admited by everyone that the ply- 
wood produced in the Pacific Northwest 
is mostly softwood plywood and that the 
plywood being shipped into the United 
States by Japan is mostly hardwood ply- 
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wood. The gentleman says there is little 
or no competition between the two 
species. 

I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
The Western Council of Lumber & 
Sawmill Workers, AFL-CIO, thinks he 
is mistaken, for in a resolution adopted 
at its Seattle convention this powerful 
union group, in whose membership are 
thousands of plywood workers, said: 

That because of these Japanese plywood 
imports there are a great many jobs lost to 
the economy of the Pacific Northwest. 


The newspaper editors, as far as I can 
ascertain, of plywood producing com- 
munities, without exception, think the 
gentleman mistaken. 

The Vancouver Columbian, one of the 
largest dailies in my District in a typical 
editorial on the plywood situation said: 

The troubles that are plaguing the plywood 
industry here and in other parts of the 
Northwest certainly aren't ameliorated by 
the large amount of plywood being imported 
from Japan. Although most of the import 
is hardwood plywood, whereas our mills 
here produce softwood plywood, the depres- 
sing effect on the market is the same. 


The Aberdeen World, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., which is in the center of what is 
probably the largest plywood producing 
area of the Nation in an editorial said: 

We fought a war against Japan that Japan 
started. After our victory we gave of our 
resources and knowledge to the Japanese 
to put them back on their feet. We are 
under no necessity to open our markets to 
them now on an unregulated basis such as 
they have been enjoying to the detriment 
of our own workers. Even the free traders 
in Congress should support Mr. Mack's efforts 
to place Japanese imports on a quota basis. 
That is needed for the protection of our 
workers and industries. 


The editorials from which these ex- 
tracts were taken, and several other edi- 
torials of similar vein, will appear in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

At the very time the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] was making the 
speech defending imports of plywood 
from Japan, scores of the plywood plants 
in his State and mine, judging by a news 
article I saw in the Portland Oregonian, 
were down or operating only part time. 

In the yery month—March 1958—the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] 
was saying hardwood plywood imports 
were having only a negligible effect on 
the softwood plywood industry of the 
Pacific Northwest, softwood plywood was 
selling, according to the Portland Ore- 
gonian, of his own State, for $64 per 
1,000 square feet, the lowest price for 
which softwood plywood has sold at any 
time in the past 10 years. 

Not too long ago standard 3-ply soft- 
wood plywood was selling at $90 a thou- 
sand square feet and the industry was 
operating with full employment. Then, 
by last December the price had dropped, 
largely due, I think, to Japanese ply- 
wood imports, to $72. In January of this 
year the price of softwood plywood fell 
to $68 per 1,000 square feet, and in March 
dropped to $64, the lowest price in 10 
years. 

What other commodity, I ask the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr, PORTER], 


April 1 
now sells for less than it did at any time 
during the past 10 years? 

Newsprint made from logs as plywood 
is today is $134 a ton, or 83 percent 
higher than it was 10 years ago. Soft- 
wood plywood is selling at the lowest 
price in 10 years. 

This comparison means only one 
thing. It means that the low price of 
plywood is the result of the competition 
it faces not from low-cost raw materials, 
but from the cost of labor. 

The minimum wage in the plywood 
industry of the Pacific Northwest today 
is $2.16 an hour. In Japan the wage of 
a plywood worker is 1142 cents an hour. 
American workers cannot and should not 
be expected to compete with the 11⁄2- 
cent hourly wage of Japan. 

Unless plywood imports from Japan 
are curtailed the American plywood 
worker faces loss of employment or a 
reduction in wages, either of which 
would be disastrous for him and his 
family. 

The position taken by the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] is in disagree- 
ment with that of the members of great 
unions of the Pacific Northwest whose 
members work in the plywood plants 
and as loggers in the forests. The gen- 
tleman from Oregon’s position is exact- 
ly the opposite of that taken by practical- 
ly all of the editors who have softwood 
plywood plants in their towns. His posi- 
tion is in disagreement, I believe, with 
the views of 75 to 90 percent of the peo- ` 
ple of all walks of life in Oregon and 
Washington. I say it is in disagreement 
with what the people of the Pacific 
Northwest think because in June last 
year when I took a poll of public opin- 
ion in my District among the questions 
I asked of voters was: “Do you favor im- 
posing quota limits or tariffs in order 
to slow down imports of plywood, fish, 
watches, textiles that are now coming 
into the United States in increasing 
quantities?” 

Of these answering that question 4,741 
said they favored restrictions on imports, 
740 expressed themselves as opposed to 
restrictions and 302 said they had no 
opinion on this issue. In short, of those 
answering the question “yes” or “no,” 
the vote was 7 to 1 for imposing restric- 
tions on such imports either by quotas 
or by tariffs. If that same question 
were asked by me of the people of my Dis- 
trict today, now that the plywood situa- 
tion due to imports has worsened, I be- 
lieve that 90 percent of all the people in 
my area would say they are for restric- 
tions on imports. 

We do not ask that the Japanese be 
cut entirely out of our plywood markets. 
We say quotas that would reduce Japa- 
nese imports to about one-third of their 
present volume and value is desirable. 
Japan then could enjoy a $20 million 
share of our plywood market which was 
far more plywood business than Japan 
ever had in the United States in any 
year prior to Pearl Harbor. 

I hope that the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. PORTER] when he studies the 
plywood situation more closely will come 
to the conclusion that the plywood union 
workers, who have lost their jobs, that 
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the western editors and that the Re- RESOLUTION OF WESTERN COUNCIL or LUMBER EDITORS ASK RELIEF FROM JAPANESE PLYWOOD 


publican Congressmen who want quotas 
on plywood imports have not been con- 
fused by what he called “the massive 
propaganda of misinformation of highly 
paid lobbyists and publicity people of the 
plywood industry.” I hope he will come 
to see that it is he, rather than they, who 
is confused and that his confusion re- 
sults from his listening too often and 
too long to the massive propaganda of 
misinformation of the highly paid lobby- 
ists and publicity people of the plywood 
importer groups. 

Iappend to my speech letters and reso- 
lutions sent me by woodworkers unions 
of the Pacific Northwest, thousands of 
whose members are employed in the Ore- 
gon and Washington plywood industry: 
RESOLUTION OF LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORK- 

ERS, LOcAL UNION 3009, GRANTS Pass, 

OREG. 

IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE PLYWOOD 


Whereas the undersigned workers are ac- 
tively engaged in the lumber industry; and 

Whereas in the area of Local 3009 compris- 
ing the County of Josephine and part of the 
county of Jackson, State of Orègon, there 
are 2,000 men employed in the lumber indus- 
try; and 

Whereas all of these men are directly con- 
cerned with the impact of Japanese plywood 
imports on the economy of the lumber in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas in 1951 Japanese plywood imports 
were 1 percent of the domestic consumption 
of plywood, in 1952 Japanese plywood im- 
ports were 2 percent of domestic use, in 1953 
Japanese plywood imports were 10 percent of 
domestic use, In 1954 Japanese plywood im- 
ports were 23 percent of domestic use, in 
1955 Japanese plywood imports were 28 per- 
cent of domestic use, in 1956 Japanese ply- 
wood imports were 33 percent of domestic 
use, and for the first half of 1957, Japanese 
plywood imports were 42 percent of domestic 
use for a total of 806 million square feet in 
the first half of 1957: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Senator Morse, Senator 
NEUBERGER, and Congressman PORTER take 
such action as to either restrict Japanese 
plywood imports or advance the tariff rates 
on Japanese plywood imports to a degree 
whereby domestic manufactured plywood 
would have a competitive market. 

WESTERN COUNCIL, 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Portland, Oreg., March 1, 1957. 
The Honorable RUSSELL V. MACK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find a copy of 
a resolution dealing with the importation of 
Japanese plywood, which was unanimously 
approved by the delegates at the recent 20th 
Anniversary Convention of the Western 
Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, held at Seattle, Wash., 
February 11-14, 1957. 

The resolution itself is self-explanatory, 
but we wish to emphasize that the steady 
increase of importation of Japanese plywood 
over several years has been of great concern 
to the members of our union. The plywood 
industry in the Western States is currently 
suffering from overproduction and many of 
our members are unemployed or working 
part-time, and import increases serve to 
aggravate this condition. 

We respectfully request that you lend your 
efforts to achieve the objective set forth in 
the enclosed resolution. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EARL HARTLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


AND SAWMILL WORKERS 
RESOLUTION NO, 6—JAPANESE PLYWOOD 


Whereas the importation of Japanese ply- 
wood has increased from 70 million feet in 
1951 to 700 million feet in 1956; and 

Whereas since it would take in excess of 
ten 250-man plywood plants to produce 700 
million feet of plywood per year, there are 
a great many jobs lost to the economy of the 
Western States; and 

Whereas the Japanese plywood is produced 
under substandard conditions and at wages 
no American workers could live on; and 

Whereas because of the substandard wages 
paid Japanese workers, their plywood can 
and is being imported at prices below what 
it costs to produce it here: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Western Council of 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers here assembled 
in Seattle, Wash., reaffirm its position that 
an adequate quota should be established on 
Japanese and all other imported plywood in 
order to protect the jobs of workers in the 
plywood industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congressional delegates of all the 
Western States. 

EARL HARTLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Local. No. 2843, 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Everett, Wash., May 20, 1957. 
Hon, RUSSELL MACK, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We of Local 2843, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers wish to inform you of our concern 
about legislation to raise the tariff on ply- 
wood and peeled veneer and also to cut the 
quotas. We voted at our regular meeting 
May 14, 1957, to urge you to support legis- 
lation which calls for higher tariff and quota 
cuts. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES SEM, 
Recording Secretary. 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Seattle, Wash., April 30, 1957. 
Hon. RUSSELL MACK, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Mack: No doubt you 
are aware of the fact that due to the im- 
portation of Japanese plywood manufactured 
by cheap labor has compelled the operators 
in the plywood industry on the Pacific coast 
to reduce their workweek from 5 days per 
week to 4 days per week, thereby reducing 
the take-home pay of our members by 20 
percent. 

Since 1951, there has been an increase of 
4,000 percent on Japanese plywood shipped 
into the United States, the cost of manufac- 
turing this plywood in Japan is $4.17 per 
1,000 square feet compared to $30 per square 
feet in the United States. 

The officers of the Pudget Sound District 
Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers, 
AFL-CIO, and the affiliated local unions with 
a membership of approximately 20,000 in the 
State of Washington, request that you use 
every means at your command to seek a 
quota on plywood imports through regula- 
tion or legislation to limit consumption of 
hardwood plywood manufactured for sale. 
Thanking you for the consideration and sup- 
port you have given us, I remain. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL T. COSTELLO, 
Secretary. 


Editorials from various newspapers 
follow: 


[From the Columbian, Vancouver, Wash., 
of March 22, 1957] 


Piyrwoop WORKERS NEED PROTECTION FROM 
CHEAP JAPANESE IMPORTATION 


The troubles that are plaguing the plywood 
industry here and in other parts of the 
Northwest certainly aren’t being ameliorated 
by the large amount of plywood being im- 
ported from Japan. Although most of the 
import is hardwood plywood, whereas our 
mills here produce softwood plywood, the de- 
pressing effect on the market is the same. 

The Japanese plywood, produced by less 
than 12-cents-an-hour labor, is being sold 
at such low prices that in many areas im- 
ported hardwood plywood selis for less than 
softwood plywood. This reduces the market 
for plywood manufactured in Vancouver and 
other parts of the Northwest and is partially 
responsible for the current curtailed produc- 
tion schedules. 

Representative RUSSELL Mack has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress that would limit 
Japanese imports of plywood to 15 percent 
of the previous year’s consumption. Last 
year’s consumption of hardwood plywood in 
the United States was a billion and a half 
square feet, of which 707 million feet were 
imported. The Mack bill, in effect, would 
cut the permissible imports by about 500 
million feet. American mills would get this 
business and thereby many jobs would be 
restored. 

As Representative Mack pointed out in a 
recent speech before Congress, everybody suf- 
fers from the current decline in plywood pro- 
duction with its resulting unemployment. 
When we import too much plywood we are 
in fact exporting jobs the jobs of American 
workers, 

We agree with Mr. Mack that it is far better 
for the solvency and prosperity of the country 
that plywood industry workers should be 
lined up paying income taxes than be forced 
into the lines of those drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


[From the Longview Daily News, Longview, 
Wash., of March 21, 1957 


Jap PLYWOOD GROWING THREAT 


Since 1951, when tariffs upon importation 
of foreign, plywood were cut almost 50 per- 
cent, the plywood industry in this country 
has watched with growing concern the in- 
creasing flood of Japanese plywood imports. 

The reduction in tariff by this country 
encouraged the development of a plywood 
industry in Japan based upon cheap labor 
and abundant supplies of hardwoods in 
east Asia. In 1951 Japan supplied about 7 
percent of the plywood used in this country. 
By 1956 Japan was supplying 35 percent and 
other foreign nations another 11 percent, 

While these inroads were recognized by 
the industry, no serious alarm was evident 
until the current building slump hit ply- 
wood producers a serious blow. 

The Japanese hardwoods, of course, com- 
pete primarily with our own hardwood ply- 
wood. But in some areas the price of 
Japanese hardwood plywood is so low that 
buyers use it in place of our own Douglas 
Fir plywood. 

While the quality of the Japanese product 
is not considered up to American plants 
standards—particularly in gluing—it is ade- 
quate for interior use and is thus able to 
compete with domestic interior grades, 

Although our country is committed to a 
certain amount of support for the Japanese 
economy—both to retain a valuable market 
and to keep an ally solvent—there is a grow- 
ing feeling in timber States that some steps 
must be taken to protect American plywood 
plants. 
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Several bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress, one of them by Representative RUSSELL 
V. Mack, to limit importation of Japanese 
plywood. Mac's bill would limit imports 
to 15 percent of domestic consumption. 

With many mills closed altogether and 
others on shortened workweeks, it is appar- 
ent that protection of some sort is indicated. 
But the suggested quotas appear to be an 
arbitrary blow to an economy we once de- 
stroyed and now have undertaken to rebuild. 

If a reduction in tariff caused the present 
problem, and discussions in Congress indi- 
cate that this is the case, adjustment of 
tariffs to make the prices competitive seems 
the obvious solution. 


[From the Aberdeen (Wash.) Daily World] 
JAPANESE IMPORTS 


Representative Mack's appeal to Congress 
to check the imports of Japanese plywood 
into this country and reduce the amount of 
fish products the Japanese will be allowed to 
enter in our markets certainly will have the 
applause and support of all the people in the 
harbor district and of the people of west- 
ern m in general. In fact, it 
should have the support of the whole Pacific 
Coast and the Nation at large. 

Mr. Mack is not asking for a protective 
tariff on Japanese goods or products, but 
he thinks, and rightly so, that these imports 
should be put on a quota basis. Free traders 
will object to that, but the plain fact is that 
American workers cannot, will not, and 
should not be out of jobs because they can- 
not compete with the 11 cents an hour wages 
paid in plywood plants in Japan nor can our 
fishermen live on the slim proceeds that 
Japanese fishermen do. 

Granting that the American plywood 
workers and fishermen are more skillful and 
more competent than the Japanese, still the 
spread between the low pay of the Japanese 
and that of Americans is too great to over- 
come the differences between the two coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Macx cited that some 5,000 American 
plywood workers are out of jobs due to the 
$60 million Japanese plywood imports and 
that the Japanese are undermining the 
American fishing industry. We can't stop 
Japanese from fishing Pacific ocean waters 
but we can and should say that the Japa- 
nese can import only a definite quantity of 
the 149,414 tons of salmon and a million tons 
of crabs that the Japanese poured into the 
American market last year. As for plywood, 
its price has dropped and dropped, but still 
it cannot compete with the 11½ cents an 
hour Japanese plywood. 

We fought a war against Japan that Japan 
started. After our victory we gave of our re- 
sources and knowledge to the Japanese to put 
them back on their feet. We are under no 
necessity to open our markets to them now 
on an unregulated basis such as they have 
been enjoying to the detriment of our own 
workers. Even the free traders in Congress 
should support Mr. Macx’s effort to place 
Japanese imports on a quota basis. That is 
needed for the protection of our workers and 
industries. 


[From the Daily Chronicle, Centralia, Wash., 
of March 16, 1957] 


Lorre Imports WouLD HELP PLYWOOD 
INDUSTRY 


In an effort to overcome the harmful ef- 
fects on the plywood industry by the dras- 
tically reduced tariff on plywood imports put 
into effect by the Truman administration, 
Congressman Russet, Mack has taken steps 
to limit plywood imports into the United 
States. The Congressman, in introducing 
the bill, pointed out that the Northwest ply- 
wood industry cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to compete with the 11% cents an 
hour wage of Japan. Mr. Mack’s bill does 
not raise the tariff on plywood but would 
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limit its importation to a quantity not to 
exceed 15 percent of the domestic consump- 
tion of the previous year. 

The bill which Mr. Mack introduced, if it 
had been in effect last year, would have lim- 
ited hardwood plywood imports to about 225 
million square feet as compared to the 705 
million square feet actually brought into this 
country. The result would have been that 
American producers wold have received ord- 
ers for about 500 million square feet more 
than they actually did. This extra busi- 
ness would have meant that our American 
plywood plants could have operated at full 
time instead of on a curtailed basis and 
there would have been little or no unemploy- 
ment in the industry. 

In 1951 the Truman administration dras- 
tically reduced the tariff on plywood im- 
ports cutting it from 40 percent on the 
wholesale value to 20 percent. From the 
moment that the tariff was reduced, Japan's 
exports of plywood to the United States be- 
gan to increase. They have been continuing 
to increase by leaps and bounds ever since. 
Congressman Mack pointed out that the un- 
employment in this great industry has be- 
come so large that it now is apparent to 
everyone who knows this industry that 
something ought to be done promptly by 
Congress to slow down Japanese imports of 
plywood into this country. 

Although the American consumption of 
hardwood plywood has increased from 871 
million square feet in 1951 to 1,500 million 
square feet in 1956 the actual production of 
hardwood plywood in the United States 
has decreased. The decline in American 
production was from 871 million square feet 
down to 810 million square feet. During 
this same period the amount imported from 
Japan has jumped from 67 million square 
feet to 527 million square feet. 

Congressman Mack says that the present 
weakness in the plywood sales and employ- 
ment is not that of overproduction but 
because of overly large imports of plywood 
from Japan. In support of his proposed 
limitation on the importation of plywood 
Congressman Mack says that American 
workers cannot and should not be expected 
to compete with the starvation wages of 
the Orient. 


{From the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald of 
February 7, 1958] 
Joss aT STAKE 

As the going gets rough we find that, in 
the words of Grover Cleveland, we face a 
condition and not a theory—this time on the 
question of protecting American jobs from 
low-cost foreign competition by establish- 
ing import quotas. 

Third District Congressman RUSSELL V. 
Mack pointed up this problem in a speech 
in the House this week in which he said 
plywood and fish products imports from Ja- 
pan are destroying thousands of jobs for 
American workers in the Pacific Northwest. 

Yet, he added, those who are fighting to 
protect these jobs are running up against 
stone walls because free trade advocates in 
both major parties are blocking reasonably 
needed restrictions on imports. Although 
bills designed to correct the situation are 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the committee so far has refused to set 
them for hearings. One would direct the 
Tariff Commission to conduct hearings that 
might lead to invoking the peril point 
against imports. The other would limit ply- 
wood imports to one-third their present vol- 
ume, 

Plywood imports from Japan in 1957 were 
valued at $60 million and in quantity were 
about equal to the output of 12 large ply- 
wood plants. Congressman Mack said these 
imports are depriving 5,000 Americans of 
jobs. 

Purther, the Third District Representa- 
tive said Japanese fishermen last year caught 
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149,414 tons of salmon and almost 1 million 
dozen crabs, adding that canned salmon and 
canned crab imports are undermining the 
American fishing industry because American 
workers cannot compete with the 11!4-cent 
wage rate paid in Japan. 

Congressman Mack has made clear the 
damaging effects of such competition in the 
Pacific Northwest. Without protection thou- 
sands of American jobs will go down the 
drain. 


‘The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Porter] is quoted in the Portland Ore- 
gonian as follows: 

Many people of the Pacific Northwest, 
even some of those closely connected with 
the plywood industry, do not know that Ja- 
pan has already set up a voluntary export 
quota on hardwood plywood shipped to the 
United States, said Congressman PORTER, 
The quota is 400 million square feet a year, 
a considerable reduction from the amount 


shipped to the United States from Japan last 
year. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Oregon the source of his information. 
He says that the men in the plywood in- 
dustry do not have this information; 
the Commerce Department does not 
have the information; I myself, and I 
think other Congressmen from the State 
of Washington, do not have the infor- 
mation that he claims to possess that 
Japan has voluntarily reduced her im- 
ports to 400 million feet a year or to 
about 60 percent of what was imported 
in 1957. 

I would like to know the source of the 
gentleman’s information on this volun- 
tary limitation on imports. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. PORTER. If I recall correctly, I 
believe I got that from two sources: 
first, the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Piguet, their economic analyst, over 
there, I believe mentioned it in his re- 
port to me. It was also mentioned to 
me by Mr. Buckley, the vice president of 
the Georgia Pacific. He said, however, 
that he did not believe the voluntary 
quota was working. He thought it could 
be gotten around by the Japanese. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Ihave al- 
ready stated the facts about the alleged 
Japanese export quota program. 

Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I may disagree and cer- 
tainly I do disagree with my friend from 
Washington as to the cause of the tragic 
slump in the plywood industry in the 
Pacific Northwest, but I do agree with 
him that it is our duty to be concerned 
about those causes. I commend him for 
bringing this to the attention of the 
House. I am glad he has received an 
hour for this discussion, and I appreciate 
his finishing so quickly so that there will 
be a chance for this side to be presented 
here, too. 

First I should like to ask the gentle- 
man a question, and I hope I will have 
time to present some of my evidence for 


, him to look at. If this is a cause of the 


trouble in the Pacific Northwest, why 
have not the industry spokesmen, the 
industry leaders, invoked the escape 
clause in the Tariff Act? 


Mr. MACK of Washington. The in- 


dustry leaders felt it would be more ef- 
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fective to seek action by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I and others have intro- 
duced many bills seeking tariff and 
quota relief from the Congress. I þe- 
lieve tariff making and quota setting 
should be done by Congress and not in 
other places. We introduced resolutions, 
We have made every effort to persuade 
the Ways and Means Committee, which 
of course is controlled by the Democrats, 
to approve some restrictions of some 
kind to curtail plywood imports. This 
committee has not acted. 

Mr. PORTER. May I point out to the 
gentleman that this administrative pro- 
cedure is available, and so it was in 1955, 
to the hardwood plywood industry. 
They found at that time there was no 
such competition from the Japanese. I 
suggest that the reason it is not being 
invoked at this time is that it is certain 
from the facts as I have set them forth 
in the Record and as I will add to them 
presently, with the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, that the same result would be 
forthcoming now. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
Tariff Commission’s Report on the Es- 
cape-Clause Investigation No. 39. This 
was published on June 2, 1955, and this 
paragraph appears there: 

Hardwood and softwood plywood are dis- 
tinguished from one another commercially 
as well as botanically. The great bulk of 
the domestic production of softwood ply- 
wood is in plants which produce little or 
no hardwood plywood. Conversely, the pre- 
ponderant share of the domestic output of 
hardwood plywood is produced in plants 
which produce no softwood plywood. More- 
over, largely because of differences in their 
respective physical properties, there is lim- 
ited substitutability in use between soft- 
wood and hardwood plywoods. Various 
hardwoods are sufficiently preferred in many 
uses, such as furniture, flush doors, cabinets, 
and decorative panels, that they command 
a materially higher price than the softwood 
plywoods. There is a high degree of substi- 
tutability between plywoods of the various 
hardwood species. (U. S. Tariff Commission, 
The Production, Importation, and Marketing 
of Hardwood Plywood in the United States, 
information obtained in connection with the 
Tariff Commission’s Report on Escape-Clause 
Investigation No. 39 Under the Provisions of 
Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, published June 2, 1955, Washing- 
ton, December 1955.) 


I just want to point out to the gentle- 
man that this is the Tariff Commission 
speaking on the basis of an investigation 
made by its trained staff. I am point- 
ing out to the gentleman that there is 
no substantial competition between 
hardwood and softwood plywood. Japan 
exports to the United States no softwood 
plywood. And of the total amount of 
plywood—if I may just add this figure 
before the gentleman comments—in do- 
mestic production in the first 11 months 
of 1957, which are the latest figures that 
the Library of Congress furnished to me, 
we produced 5.6 billion square feet, and 
all of our imports from everywhere was 
only seven-tenths of 1 percent or 3.8 
million square feet. So the amount of 
competition is negligible. You could not 
even put it in your eye. Anyway, hard- 
wood and softwood plywood do not com- 
pete, according to the findings of the 
Tariff Commission. 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Let me 
reply to the gentleman. Plywood is ply- 
wood just as potatoes are potatoes. If 
you sell hardwood plywood at a price 
that is lower than the price of softwood 
plywood, it will always have a market. 
Hardwood plywood can be used for prac- 
tically anything, even for the building of 
barn doors, that softwood plywood can 
be used for. Hardwood plywood will be 
used in places where softwood was used 
if hardwood prices are low enough. I 
was in a Navy construction shack at 
Pacific Beach, Wash. There was a little 
straight up and down board shack. In- 
side the shack were mahogany doors 
made of Japanese mahogany plywood. 
I told this story to the director of one of 
the logging companies. He said he had 
recently visited some of his camps in the 
vicinity of Everett and found hardwood 
plywood mahogany doors suitable for 
use in high priced homes being used in 
bunkhouses in his own logging camps. 
The gentleman may not think that $60 
million of Japanese plywood is any sub- 
stantial quantity, but that is 10 percent 
of the entire exports of Japan to the 
United States. It also represents the 
jobs, and this is based on information 
from competent authorities, of 5,000 men 
who work in the plywood industry plus 
3,000 more who are employed in the 
woods to supply the raw materials on 
which these plants operate. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr, SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Washington and his associates as well, 
and associate myself with them in pro- 
testing against the excessive imports of 
plywoods from Japan and elsewhere to 
the injury of the American workers who 
are employed in the lumbering industry 
of the Northwest. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating and the proof that 
excessive imports of plywood exist is evi- 
dent to anyone who knows the Northwest. 
The measure of its effect is the unem- 
ployment which exists in every lumber 
camp on the northwestern coast. Cer- 
tainly, it is obvious to anyone who 
listened to the testimony presented be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
recently. All interested in domestic pro- 
duction of plywood testified in effect and 
conclusively as employers, as investors, 
but particularly as workers, regarding 
the bad effect of these imports on em- 
ployment. They came before the com- 
mittee in person or by their written state- 
ments and they all agreed that the 
excessive imports of plywood are the 
basic cause for the unemployment 
which exists in the lumber industry 
in the Great Northwest. They were 
seeking the support of their Representa- 
tives in the Congress to pass legislation 
to provide a law which would be effective 
in giving relief in this vast area of un- 
employment. They were appealing to 
their Representatives. And I commend 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Mack! for his testimony here today. 

May I ask the gentleman this question. 
We are talking now of an industry in 
Japan which employs exceedingly cheap 
labor, measured by the dollars and cents 
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that we pay our employees in these lum- 
ber camps in the United States. What 
does the gentleman know of the Japanese 
industry’s plant equipment, know-how, 
and skill in manufacturing plywood? 

I ask the gentleman, are we talking 
about an industry in which they use 
poor equipment, or are they using mod- 
ern equipment? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. From the 
discussions with men who have visited 
Japan, the equipment used in the plants 
in Japan is equal to the best equipment 
used in the American plywood mills. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. May 
I say further that the gentleman re- 
ferred to the so-called voluntary agree- 
ments which are made on the part of the 
industry leaders and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment with respect to this matter of 
plywood. There was no testimony of any 
effective agreement whatever. Indeed, 
the fact that the agreement is voluntary 
implies that there is no commitment 
whatever made on our part, no quid pro 
quo, no reciprocity of any kind. It is a 
matter proposed by the Japanese as a 
matter of self-defense; the means by 
which they say, “We will do no more of 
this, provided you do not have Congress 
exercise its authority and impose quotas 
upon these excessive imports.” 

I suggest if we rely upon foreign coun- 
tries to make voluntary agreements 
among themselves to curtail importa- 
tions into this country on those items 
which cause unemployment, then we are 
relying upon a group of people in a for- 
eign country to protect our industry, 
which is contrary to the intent of the 
Constitution and contrary to the intent 
of our form of government. I would 
place no reliance whatever on these so- 
called voluntary agreements. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Porter] said he had received only two 
protests from the people of his District, 
one from the vice president of the 
Georgia Pacific Co., and the other from 
the Democrats of Josephine County at 
Grants Pass. If the gentleman has not 
received any protests from the people of 
his District, I predict he is going to re- 
ceive them. I received a letter this 
morning written by the Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, Local 3039, Grants 
Pass, Oregon. This letter was addressed 
to Mr. Jackson Beaman, of the South- 
ern Oregon Plywood, Inc., Postoffice Box 
269, Grants Pass, Oreg. It reads: 

Dran Mr. BEAMAN: We are enclosing a 
copy of our resolution on the importation of 
Japanese plywood. At the present time we 
have secured approximately 1,000 signatures 
to this petition of protest. 


Then the petition of protest is at- 
tached. It says: 

Whereas the undersigned workers are 
actively engaged in the lumber industry; 
and 

Whereas, in the area of local 3039 com- 
prising the County of Josephine and a part 
of the County of Jackson, State of Oregon, 
there are 2,000 men employed in the lumber 
industry, and all of those men are directly 
concerned with the impact of Japanese ply- 
wood imports on the economy of the lum- 
ber industry. 
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Then it cites the growths of plywood 
products from 1951 up to date. It 
concludes: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Senator Morse, Senator 
NEUBERGER, and Congressman PORTER take 
such action as to either restrict Japanese 
plywood imports or advance tariff rates on 
Japanese plywood imports to the basis 
whereby the domestic manufactured plywood 
would have a competitive market. 


The union is making photostats of 
these petitions with a thousand signa- 
tures of people in the lumber industry 
in the two counties in the gentleman’s 
District. They are sending them to him 
and to the two Senators. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Washington 
for his efforts both today and in the past 
to restrict excessive imports of plywood. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
which I am a member has just finished 
5 weeks of hearings, morning and aft- 
ernoon, on this general subject. People 
who attended those hearings could have 
no doubt but that excessive imports of 
plywood from Japan have inflicted such 
serious injury upon the American in- 
dustry that the top tariff should be im- 
posed and that quotas should be im- 
posed 


I am completely convinced from the 
hearings before our committee that a 
voluntary system of restricted imports 
whether it be of plywood, residual fuel 
oil, petroleum itself, lead, zinc, or what- 
not, will not work, because it has been 
proven, I may say to the gentleman from 

Washington, in the last few days that it 
did not work in the petroleum industry. 
The executive department so recognized 
by their action on this point a few days 
ago, although the Commission in my 
opinion committed a grievous error in 
not including residual fuel oil in the 
order they made which said that dis- 
tilled products were not included, and 
that in effect residual fuel oil did not 
come in. 

I again compliment the gentleman 
from Washington and I suggest to the 
gentleman from Oregon that he read 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. You will find tre- 
mendous support of the statement I have 
made that serious injury has been in- 
flicted upon the great plywood industry 
of the Northwest. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman from Tennessee. There 
are a number of gentlemen on their feet. 
I took 60 minutes’ time for this discus- 
sion becouse I thought that since the 
main tenor of my speech was an attack 
upon the position of the gentleman from 
Oregon that I should give him ample 
opportunity to reply. I will yield to him 
next; then I will come back to gentle- 
men on the left side of the aisle who de- 
sire to ask questions. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

First of all, about the editorials which 
have appeared in favor of the gentle- 
man’s position and the labor people who 
are apparently concerned about the 
Japanese imports, let me say that if the 
facts are as Dr. Piquet of the Library 
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of Congress has found them to be and 
as the Tariff Commission says they are, 
then it seems to me they will have to 
look at the facts, and I know my friends 
will want to look at the facts to remove 
an apparent misunderstanding by 
others. 

The facts in this case are that the 
hardwood plywoods and the softwood 
plywoods do not compete. That is a fact; 
they are used for different purposes. All 
the softwood plywood which we make 
out of Douglas-fir is used largely in 
building for construction purposes— 
almost exclusively. Douglas-fir plywood 
also has always been substantially 
cheaper than the cheapest Japanese ply- 
wood imports. When quarter-inch A 
grade Douglas-fir plywood is selling at 
$72 a thousand square feet, Japanese 
hardwood plywood A grade is selling 
at $117.50. During the recent price 
break when Douglas-fir plywood was 
selling as low as $64 per thousand, the 
comparable Japanese plywood was sell- 
ing at $101. In other words, they do not 
compete in use or in price. 

There is no evidence supporting the 
position that the gentleman is main- 
taining, there is no good evidence. If 
serious injury is being done, why does 
the gentleman not bring it before the 
Tariff Commission and have the Tariff 
Commission invoke the escape clause? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I will say 
to the gentleman from Oregon that he 
is trying to sell me a bill of goods and 
that he is doing a very poor job; further, 
he will have a very difficult job selling it 
to the thousand plywood workers who 
signed petitions against plywood im- 
ports. 

Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I intend to be in my District next 
week. Then I will be telling the facts 
as I see them; and if the gentleman is 
willing to meet me on neutral ground 
I will be glad to debate this matter with 
him for the education of our respective 
constituents, some of whom need to be 
educated with regard to all the facts of 
the Japanese imports and the plywood 
market in the Pacific Northwest. It was 
said by the gentleman that there were 19 
hardwood plywood plants temporarily 
closed as of March 6. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I quoted 
that from the front page story taken 
from the Portland Oregonian which 
listed all of the plants that were closed 
down for 7 to 10 days because of lack 
of orders. 

Mr. PORTER. But not because of the 
importing of hardwood plywood from 
Japan which the gentleman said was 
the cause. If the gentleman is inter- 
ested in why these plants are closed, I 
think I can give him the information. 

An analysis of these 19 plants shows 
that their total plywood capacity, on a 
three-eighths of an inch basis per year, 
is 958 million square feet. Of this total 
capacity, the capacity for production of 
hardwood plywood totals only 19 million 
square feet. Thus, less than 2 percent 
of the plywood capacity of the mills 
listed could in any way be affected by 
imports of hardwood plywood from 
Japan. The listed plants and the Doug- 
las-fir plywood industry generally have 
been having their difficulties in recent 
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years, but these difficulties bear no re- 
lation to the imports of hardwood ply- 
wood, 

Similarly, on March 24, the gentleman 
from Washington claimed that imports 
of Japanese plywood into the United 
States were made with Russian lumber. 
As authority for his claim, the gentle- 
man cited a news report that Japan had 
purchased substantial quantities of lum- 
ber from the Soviets. However, this 
same news report pointed out that the 
Russian lumber was softwood lumber, 
and that it was to be used in Japan for 
pulp and for construction. How this 
Russian softwood lumber could be con- 
verted into Japanese hardwood plywood 
has never been explained. As a matter 
of fact, none of this Russian lumber is 
used in the production of plywood that 
is shipped to the United States. This 
has been certified by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment itself, as well as the Japanese 
Plywood Manufacturers Association. 
The customs examiners on the west 
coast have stated that they know of no 
softwood, whether Russian or otherwise, 
contained in the hardwood plywood im- 
ported from Japan. And Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks only last 
week stated to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House that there is no 
proof that any of the hardwood ply- 
wood from Japan contains softwood in 
any form. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The gen- 
tleman quoted Secretary Weeks. Just 
the other day I had a report from the 
Commerce Department, the Department 
of Commerce Foreign Trade Impact 
Study, which made a survey in my dis- 
trict. It says the plywood industry is 
being injured. It said although a small 
amount of softwood plywood is imported 
into the United States, the domestic 
industry, which produced at 81 percent 
of production capacity in 1957, would be 
faced with an even more depressing sit- 
uation if more hardwood plywood had 
been imported with softwood plywood in 
certain plywood markets. That is the 
statement of Secretary Weeks. 

Mr. PORTER. Very negligibly. As a 
matter of fact, they are used for very 
different purposes, and anyone in the in- 
dustry will attest to that. They are used 
for different purposes; they sell at a dif- 
ferent price. With the price being $20 
to $50 more a thousand, how can they 
compete? They do not compete. 

Ironically, it seems clear that big ply- 
wood companies would gain little even if 
they were successful in throttling the im- 
port competition. The Tariff Commis- 
sion pointed out that the imports of 
hardwood plywood were not displacing 
sales of domestic hardwood plywood, but 
were supplementing those sales by creat- 
ing new markets within the United 
States. Mr. Jack Davidson, president of 
the Imported Hardwood Plywood Asso- 
ciation, and himself a producer of Doug- 
las-fir, stated to the Ways and Means 
Committee last month that if the $36 
million worth of plywood from Japan 
were stopped the sales of domestic hard- 
wood plywood might increase by as much 
as $1 million, but the result would be the 
destruction of the flush-door manufac- 
turing industry, including many door 
plants in the Pacific Northwest, which 
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are dependent entirely upon imported 
plywood for their very existence. - 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The gen- 
tleman from Oregon has cut the figure 
on Japanese imports from $60 million 
down to $34 million. He cut it $26 mil- 
lion. The dutiable price on plywood— 
all types, the very high grade as well 
as the cheap grade—is figured at $65 at 
shipside in Japan. That means the ply- 
wood brought into this country at the 
price it cost on the dock in Japan was 
$45 million. So $60 million is a very con- 
servative estimate on the plywood 
brought from Japan and the 8,000 
employees that this forced out of em- 
ployment of the plywood and lumber 
industry is also a very conservative esti- 
mate of the number who have lost their 
jobs due to plywood imports. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
want to say that the important question 
before the country today has to do with 
unemployment. The fact is—and it is 
uncontradicted—that as the imports of 
this plywood from Japan come into the 
United States, employment here goes 
down. Whether it is hardwood or soft- 
wood, it is plywood, and the American 
workers who formerly made plywood 
are out of work. That is the subject we 
are addressing ourselves to, and I com- 
mend the gentleman. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In my district 15 
percent of the labor market is out of 
work, principally due to the fact that 
imported residual oil from Venezuela 
has taken over the eastern seaboard coal 
market from our mines. Is it not true 
that if the importation of plywood from 
Japan would stop, many of the 8,000 un- 
employed in your area would go back 
to work? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. They 
would go back to work tomorrow 
morning. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would like 
to commend my colleague from Oregon 
for the very thorough study that he has 
made of this whole question of Japanese 
imports and exports and the effect that 
the Japanese exportation of plywood has 
had upon the economy and upon the 
mills in our own State of Oregon. I 
am rather surprised at the large amount 
of mail which the gentleman from 
Washington has received objecting to the 
importation of plywood. I represent the 
district right across the river, and I have 
only received two letters during this en- 
tire year objecting to Japanese plywood 
coming in. I would also like to com- 
mend my colleague, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] for pointing out the 
variety of reasons for which the mills 
in our State, and I am sure in the State 
of Washington, have been closed, and I 
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would agree with him that the primary 
reason has not been the importation of 
Japanese plywood but other reasons in 
our economy. I would also like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the very fine way that the gen- 
tleman from Oregon has represented 
the working people of our State. He 
has represented not only the working 
people but the business interests and 
all groups in Oregon in a very com- 
mendable fashion. He has worked most 
diligently in securing new industries 
and new payrolls for his district. In 
light of this, the unions of my State 
have just seen fit to reendorse him in 
the next Congressional race, so they cer- 
tainly have been satisfied with his rep- 
resentation. I am sure that the 
endorsement by the unions included 
those who are in the sawmill and in the 
lumber business. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Washington, when he objects to 
the exportation of Japanese plywood, 
does he object to the Japanese import- 
ing a great many of the goods which 
we manufacture in Oregon and in Wash- 
ington and in the other 48 States? If 
my memory serves me correctly, Japan 
is importing twice as much in the way 
of goods from the United States as she 
is exporting to the United States. If 
the gentleman objects to the Japanese 
plywood coming in, then, of course, he 
would have to be consistent and say that 
Japan would have a perfect right to ob- 
ject to our exports into her country. 
Reciprocal trade is just what it says—a 
two-way street. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I suppose 
that 50 percent of the imports of Japan 
from the United States is southern cot- 
ton. Now, the gentlemen from Texas 
and the gentlemen from other Southern 
States are here representing the cotton 
industry. They do a good job of it. 
They obtain a great deal of money out 
of the Congress to carry on programs 
beneficial to cotton. I understand that 
Japan alone buys 2 million bales of 
southern cotton every year from the 
United States. These southern Con- 
gressmen are right in defending and 
representing the interests of their dis- 
tricts in the South. But, my job and the 
job of the gentleman from Oregon, as I 
see it, is to defend the workers of the 
Pacific Northwest, not to help sell cot- 
ton for Southern States. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. First of all, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Washing- 
ton for bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the House, and I, certainly, 
for one, appreciate his remarks. There 
is one thing I want to speak on very 
briefly, and that is the interchangeabil- 
ity of hard and soft plywood in the area 
of veneering. It happens to hit very 
close to home. In my district there is a 
plant which does veneering work and the 
two types of plywood are interchange- 
able. Unemployment at that plant is 
now twice what it was 2 years ago. The 
total number of employees is half what 
it was in 1946. Talking to the people 
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there I find that they have lost 45 per- 
cent of their market, due to the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood. Hardwood 
plywood is now being used for veneering, 
for wall paneling, that sort of thing. In 
their business it is almost entirely inter- 
changeable. There is one area where 
unemployment as a result of this is not 
restricted to the Northwest, but it hits 
pretty close to home in my district in 
Illinois. I do think there should be a 
quota on plywood. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Softwood 
plywood can be used almost anywhere, 
except in some of the high uses such as 
furniture, chair, and cabinet making. 
Softwood plywood is not so acceptable for 
these purposes. it costs more 
money to manufacture hardwood ply- 
wood. That has made its price higher. 
Hardwood plywood, however, can be used 
almost any place where softwood ply- 
wood can be used. If the Japanese can 
dump hardwood plywood on the Amer- 
ican market at a price less than that of 
softwood plywood, the Japanese will find 
customers for their plywood and deprive 
Americans of their jobs. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, if it is so, 
that there is a certain amount of inter- 
changeability, you can use some of the 
softwood plywood. We have some beau- 
tiful softwood plywood which is made so 
that they bring out the grain. But that 
is only a negligible amount. There can 
be no competition, because the difference 
in price is so great. Why would you not 
buy softwood plywood if you can use it, 
for $70 a thousand or $68 rather than 
paying $100 or more for Japanese ply- 
wood? In other words, the point that 
I am trying to make is that they do not 
compete in price. So far as interchange- 
ability is concerned, it is very minor and 
would not be brought about because of 
the difference in price. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. As long 
as the Japanese can produce plywood 
with 11144-cent-an-hour wages, they are 
going to outsell softwood domestic ply- 
wood here where wages are $2.16 an 
hour. 

Mr. PORTER. That is exactly the 
point. Their plywood costs more than 
ours does. That is the point I have been 
trying to make. Their plywood is used 
for decorative purposes, for furniture. 
It costs more per thousand than soft- 
wood plywood does, which is used pri- 
marily for construction. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. If the 
gentleman is correct, then why did I find 
hardwood-plywood doors being used in 
a construction shack at Pacific Beach, 
Wash., doors that were made in Japan 
with 1142-cent-an-hour wages? 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
ask unanimous consent later to insert in 
the Recorp sometime during this dis- 
cussion certain editorials, 2 from 2 Re- 
publican newspapers in my district, sup- 
porting in general my position, and 1 
from the Shipping News, which goes into 
this problem of luan, which is the kind 
of wood from which they make Japanese 
plywood. It is used as door skins for 
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flush doors and that need cannot be 
filled by domestic hardwood. - 

The gentleman will see by reading this 
that in 1953 only 8 percent of the domes- 
tic hardwood production was in door 
skins, mostly in the so-called captive 
plants. 

I shall also ask to put in the Recorp 
with these editorials, a statement show- 
ing the sales and earnings of the lead- 
ing plywood companies with excerpts 
from their reports for 1956. These are 
the big companies and not one of them 
mentions Japanese imports. You would 
think, if it were such a severe matter 
with them and were something we had to 
worry about, that these reports would 
mention it. You would think these com- 
panies would go before the Tariff Com- 
mission and say they are worried about 
it. But they have not done so. 

I shall not bother to read these now 
except to say that they agree with me 
that the problem is housing starts, the 
problem is hard money, the problem is 
not Japanese imports, because they do 
not compete either in function or in 
price. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that these various exhibits to which I 
have referred may be made a part of the 
Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. ` 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
IHPA’s PRESIDENT CHALLENGES CONGRESSMAN 

Mack's STATEMENT THAT JAPAN Is IMPORT- 

ING PLYWOOD INTO THE UNITED STATES, 

Ust, Russian LUMBER 

Jack Davidson, president of the Imported 
Hardwood Plywood Association, and vice 
president of the Pacific Wood Products Co., 
in Los Angeles, today labeled Representative 
Russert V. Macx’s statement that Japan is 
using Russian lumber in the plywood Japan 
exports to the United States as pure bunk. 

Mr. Davidson was referring to the opening 
remarks made by Congressman Mack of 
Washington, before the House of Representa- 
tives March 24, in which Mr. Mack said, Mr. 
Speaker, Japan is now buying logs from 
Russia and shipping the plywood she makes 
from these logs into the United States.” 

Mr. Davidson, challenging Mr. Mack's 
statement, said, Mr. Mack gives as his au- 
thority for this statement, an article in the 
Portland Lumberman, in which this maga- 
zine tells of Japan importing soft or conif- 
erous logs from the Soviet Union into 
Japan.” But, said Mr. Davidson, There is 
not a shred of evidence in the article that 
Mr. Mace quotes, that Japan is using the 
lumber from these logs for use in plywood— 
for either domestic or export use. Yet this 
is the article that Mr. Mack quotes as his 
source. The plywood Japan exports to the 
United States is hardwood plywood, includ- 
ing the interior veneer or core, and face.” 
Davidson continued. “A hundred door man- 
ufacturers and other users of Japanese ply- 
wood would attest to this. How then can 
Mr. Mack account for the use of Russian 
softwood in a plywood that is entirely hard- 

wood?“ 

Mr. Deane Sherman, editor of the Portland 
Lumberman, informs us that he knows of 
no basis for Mr. Mack's statement. The 
Japanese consul’s office in San Francisco 
informs us that they know of no such im- 
ports. The Japan Plywood Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation in Tokyo inform us that not one 
square inch of plywood using Russian lumber 
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is exported to the United States, “and we 
know of none,” said Mr. Davidson. 

“The public, and the thousands concerned 
over the plywood import question, now under 
consideration by the Congress, are entitled 
to know the source of Mr. Macxk’s statement 
made to the House of Representatives,” 
Davidson said. “We have asked him for 


this,” said Davidson. 
Imports of softwood plywood 
[Thousand square feet, surface measure] 
1956 


Italy 


No imports from Japan. 
1957 


First 11 months: 3½ million square feet. 

Projected yearly figure: 3.8 million square 
feet. 

Domestic production: 5.6 billion square 
feet. 

Ratio of imports to domestic production: 
About seven one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Imports from Japan: None. 


Import Quoras No CURE 


That the current depression in the ply- 
wood industry is not so much due to imports 
and underconsumption as it is to overpro- 
duction is now confirmed by Congressman 
CHARLES O. PORTER. 

According to A. Robert Smith, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reporter for several Oregon news- 
papers, PORTER and the other four members 
of the Oregon delegation have refused to go 
along with pleas for legislation restricting 
imports as a tonic for the ailing plywood 
market. 

Basis for the refusal is a report from the 
Library of Congress which at PORTER’S re- 
quest made a study of the plywood situation. 

The report reveals, to quote PORTER’s latest 
newsletter, that imports from Japan are 
currently less than 1 percent of United States 
consumption and that 99.6 percent of Japa- 
nese plywood imported to this country is 
hardwood plywood, which does not compete 
with Pacific Northwest softwood plywood but 
only with plywood manufactured in the 
South. 

According to PorTer’s analysis, the soft- 
wood plywood industry expanded its weekly 
production during 1957 by 8 percent, or from 
125 million square feet to 135 million square 
feet, but that new orders absorbed only 81 
percent of the expanded capacity so that the 
industry was forced to cut production to 
82 percent of capacity. 

This PORTER blames on “tight money” 
whch curtailed construction. 

Local plywood manufacturers tell us that 
in general production capacity has been in- 
creased about 6 percent and consumption 2 
percent. However that may be, the conclu- 
sion is the same: the trouble is due to too 
much plywood in comparison with increases 
in use, and that had there been no expan- 
sion the market situation would not be bad 
or at least not as bad as it is. So the solu- 
tion lies in either checking expansion of the 
softwood plywood industry or in stimulating 
uses. 

To boost housing construction would help, 
without doubt, but sooner or later a satura- 
tion point in housing must be attained. If 
expansion of the plywood industry should 
continue, as well might be the case if the 
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market should spurt, we would be right back 
in the same position that now plagues us. 

Obviously, then, the remedy lies with the 
industry itself, Subsidies, another possible 
form of relief, could only make matters ul- 
timately worse. 

In addition to the fact that Japanese 
plywood imports are too insignificant mate- 
rially to affect the market, the curtailment 
of imports through tariff increases, which 
had been asked, might have repercussions in 
other American industries. The United 
States-Japan Trade Council asserts that 
Japan bought nearly twice as much mer- 
chandise, in dollar volume, from the United 
States as she sold to this country in 1937. 
Japan’s purchases included logs, lumber, and 
wheat, all of which are produced in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Both Congressman WALTER NORBLAD, of 
Oregon, and Congressman RUSSELL V. Mack 
of Washington, have sponsored legislation 
that would limit Japanese plywood imports 
to 15 percent domestic consumption. Nor- 
BLAD, however, is quoted as having said he 
has received no recent complaints about 
Plywood imports. Furthermore the Japa- 
nese have voluntarily adopted a 400 million 
square foot a year export quota, which will 
still further diminish United States imports 
as a market factor. 

It is therefore apparent that whatever else 
may be done, plywood tariff and import 
quota manipulations are unnecessary and 
might prove harmful by provoking retalia- 
tions. 


— 


From the Grants Pass (Oreg.) Daily Courier 
of March 20, 1958] 
PLYWOOD, OTHER JAPANESE PRODUCTS 

Imports of Japanese plywood, vigorously 
protested by some segments of the industry, 
are not seriously affecting the market for 
Pacific Northwest plywood. 

This is the report of Charles O. PORTER, 
Representative in Congress from the Fourth 
District, following a survey into reasons for 
below-cost prices that have beset the in- 
dustry in recent months, The survey was 
made after a complaint was received from 
the Josephine County Democratic Central 
Committee, asking that trade restrictions be 
set by the United States. 

Representative Porter notes that plywood 
imports currently are at the rate of less 
than 1 percent of United States imports 
and also comprise only certain specialty 
grades. During the first 11 months of 1957 
plywood imports from Japan totaled 783 
million square feet, of which 99.6 percent 
was hardwood plywood, and only four-tenths 
of 1 percent was softwood plywood. 

However, let us quote Representative Por- 
TER directly: 

“Many people of the Pacific Northwest, 
even some of those closely connected with 
the plywood industry, do not know that 
Japan has already set up a voluntary ex- 
port quota on hardwood plywood shipped 
to the United States. The quota is 400 
million square feet a year, a considerable 
reduction from the amount shipped to this 
country from Japan last year. 

“There is every reason to believe that Ja- 
pan would be sensible enough to establish a 
similar quota for softwood plywood should 
the necessity arise—but the plain fact is 
that, at this time, imports of softwood ply- 
wood to the United States from all countries 
are not enough (being two-fifths of 1 per- 
cent of total plywood imports) to have any 
noticeable effect on plywood production in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

“Despite statements to the contrary which 
have received some recent wide circulation, 
there is virtually no competition between 
softwood and hardwood plywoods in the 
United States, since the two products are 
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used for completely different ex- 
cept in a few instances involving quantities 
of the product so small that the net effect 
on the market is negligible. 

“I believe the softwood plywood industry is 
dynamic and progressive in nature. It has 
well-organized modern research and devolop- 
ment facilities and has embarked on a most 
active and effective trade promotion program 
in its constant search for new markets. Its 
future, like that of Oregon, is bright.” 

The figures provided by Representative 
PORTER were prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress, and thus are of unquestioned authen- 
ticity. They should dispel rumors that the 
current depressed state of the American 
plywood market is due to imports from 
cheap-labor countries. Not so easily over- 
looked, however, is the competition to other 
American industries from Japanese imports. 

A Grants Pass store recently had a window 
display of women’s blouses, at what appeared 
to us to be a fantastically low price. The 
blouses were made in Japan. The quality 
may not be as good as the American-made 
counterpart, but the styling appeared attrac- 
tive. Certainly, at the price asked, here was 
a real value. 

Go to another store and you will find Japa- 
nese chinaware and ceramics, also of good 
quality, at prices well under those charged 
for made in America products. At still an- 
other store one can buy cameras and binocu- 
lars, also made in Japan, for about half the 
price charged for comparable American prod- 
ucts. These articles also are well made. 
The newer Japanese cameras compare quite 
favorably with those imported from Ger- 
many, the experts claim. 

Japanese labor is paid only a fraction of 
the wage received by American workers. 
Japanese imports definitely are causing in- 
creased unemployment in the United States; 
possibly not so much in plywood as in other 
lines. 

Before one jumps to the conclusion that 
opening the American market to imports 
from Japan is a gross economic error, some 
other points should be taken into considera- 
tion. For example, the United States-Japan 
Trade Council reports that Japan currently 
is buying about twice as much from the 
United States as the value of the wares she 
sells here. Last year Japanese bought 
$1,219,000,000 worth of United States prod- 
ucts, of which lumber and cotton were major 
items. Japanese exports to the United 
States during this time amounted to 
$625,000,000. 

Obviously Japan cannot buy from us un- 
less she also sells to us. Thus far Japan has 
been able to compensate for its 2 to 1 un- 
favorable trade balance through funds ob- 
tained through spending by American armed 
services stationed in that country. The rest 
of the $1,219,000,000 has been gained 
through sale of manufactured items in the 
American market. 

Thus, somewhat ironically, trade with 
Japan provides even more jobs in the United 
States than Japanese imports eliminate. 

That is small consolation to the American 
workman who is out of a job because the 
factory that employed him has been forced 
to curtail or shut down completely because 
it could not compete with low-priced Japa- 
nese products in the American market, It 
should cause Congress to think twice, how- 
ever, before raising the tariff wall or placing 
stiff import quotas on Japanese products. 

Entirely aside from domestic considera- 
tions we have a world condition that is of 
paramount concern to the United States and 
its NATO allies. Japan, although defeated 
in war and deprived of much of its empire, 
still is the most highly industrialized nation 
in the Far East. It has a population of 90 
million industrious, intelligent people in an 
area smaller than the State of California. 
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Japanese islands are mountainous and 
only about 15 percent of all land is arable, 
The nation cannot even come close to pro- 
ducing enough food to meet its needs. Yet 
the population is increasing at the rate of 
more than 1 million a year. 

It was this expand or explode situation 
that set Japan on its path of would-be con- 
quest in the last war—a venture that ended 
in defeat. Today, with far less territory on 
which to draw and with its natural market, 
China, closed to many Japanese exports, 
Japan has turned to world commerce as the 
only hope for survival. Imports of food are 
absolutely necessary, but raw materials also 
must be brought in from all parts of the 
world. Included are cotton, lumber, wool, 
petroleum, iron ore, coal, chemicals, and 
scrap. 

These raw materials then are converted 
into finished products, utilizing skilled but 
relatively cheap labor, and sold to other 
countries. Exports at least must balance 
imports, as mounting population and rising 
standards of living continue to boost na- 
tional requirements. 

But why should the United States make 
concessions to a former enemy that attacked 
us treacherously at Pearl Harbor? Why not 
allow Japan to collapse completely, rather 
than extend a helping hand and open our 
markets to Japanese products? 

The answer lies in self-interest, even more 
than humanitarianism. For Japan is now 
a free nation and would turn to Soviet Rus- 
sia if denied survival in the Free World. 
There is nothing Khrushchey would like 
better than inclusion of Japan in the Com- 
munist orbit—unless it might be the an- 
nexation of West Germany. The tremendous 
industrial potential of either could easily 
turn the tide against the West, in the pres- 
ent struggle for world domination. 

So whether or not we relish the idea the 
United States must trade with Japan. Thus 
far we are benefiting from this two-way ex- 
change. That is fortunate, for otherwise 
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demand might be almost irresistible for cur- 
tailment of imports that force Americans 
out of work. 
THE PLYWOOD INDUSTRY 
I. SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 

Most of the United States plywood indus- 
try (about 80 percent) is softwood plywood, 
chiefly Douglas-fir. This segment of the ply- 
wood industry has been in difficulties dur- 
ing the past 2 years, but not because of 
imports. No softwood plywood of any con- 
sequence is imported (census estimates less 
than 2 percent of total plywood imports are 
softwood, most of it from New Guinea). 
Imported hardwood plywood is not competi- 
tive with softwood plywood, and is at least 
30 or 40 percent more expensive than the 
United States softwood plywood. (See at- 
tachment A, from Tariff Commission report; 
also attachment B, financial statements of 
leading plywood companies.) 

On March 6, Congressman Mack of Wash- 
ington listed a large number of plants in 
the Pacific Northwest which had been closed 
down for a week or more. He attributed 
these closings to cheap foreign imports of 
hardwood plywood, Total capacity of the 
listed plants is 958 million square feet (on a 
34-inch basis); of this only 19 million square 
feet, in only 3 of the plants, is for hardwood 
plywood, the balance being for Douglas-fir, 
plus a little hemlock, spruce, and pine. Only 
2 percent of the combined capacity is there- 
fore competitive in any way with imports or 
could be affected in any way by imports. 
(See attachment C.) 

Mr. Mack cites the depressed prices of his 
Plywood producers. On 14-inch A grade 
Douglas-fir the price has fallen from $80 last 
fall to $72 in January to $64 in March. The 
cheapest price on 14-inch A grade Japanese 
plywood has been $97, ranging up to a high 
of $110 within the last year. 

Softwood plywood industry is now improv- 
ing, both in price and in record sales (see 
attachment D), but imports have no part in 
either the ups or downs of this industry. 


TABLE 2,.—Sales and earnings of leading plywood companies 


[In thousands of dollars] 
United States Georgia-Pacifi tlas Pl, 
Plywood reia-Pacific A ywood Roddis Plywood 
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From Roddis 1956 report: Gains were 
made in sales of hardwood plywood, solid- 
core doors, lumber, and hardwood veneer. 
Fir plywood, which accounted for 43 percent 
of your company’s total sales in 1955, de- 
clined to 35 percent in 1956.” 

From Atlas 1956 report: “Products which 
previously had provided the backbone of our 
profitable sales were being displaced by other 
products such as paper and corrugated con- 
tainers * * * The consolidated net earnings 
+ + + reflect the drop in current market prices 
of fir plywood to the lowest level in years.” 

From Georgia-Pacific 1956 report: “We 
have under construction an addition to our 
Savannah, Ga., hardwood plywood and spe- 
clalty plant, which will about double our 
productive capacity at that location 
The current economic picture is fairly 
bright, but one disturbing factor is the 
decline in housing starts.” 

From United States Plywood 1956 report: 
“A decline in softwood plywood prices * * * 
was refiected in year-end inventory values, 


As a result, the earnings were adversely 
affected to the extent of 18 cents per com- 
mon share.” 


TABLE 3.—Breakdown of plywood sales of 
leading producer—Roddis Plywood Corp. 
sales for years ending Oct. 31 


Hard- Por- Hard-] Per- | Fir | Por- 
wood | cent wood cent | ply- | cent Total 
ply- of doors] of W. of 
wood | sales sales sales 
1956...|$11, 790) 21086, 969) 130819, 370 3508885, 199 
1955.— 8,357 17| 6, 938) 14| 21, 897 43| 50, 456 
1954...| 6, 720) 17 7, 586) 19| 16, 955 41} 40,753 
1953...| 5, 856 17 3,876 11| 11, 415 33| 34, 590 
1952_..| 4, 864 15 6, 241 19 10, 136 32, 262 
1951...| 5, 540) 18| 6, 825 10, 029) 31| 32, 403 
1950...) 5, 293) 19| 6, 526 23| 8,71 31) 27, 887 
1 Similar figures are available from 


not generall 
other producers, although the annual | reports to stock- 
holders (see table No. 2) indicate an identical trend. 


Nore.—All figures and announcements from official 
periodic reports. 
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Plywood plants in Northwest cited by Con- 
gressman Mack (Congressional Record, 
Mar. 6) 

[Million square feet 34-Inch basis] 


Séttwooal Hardwood 
plywood | plywood 


regon: 
Pacifie PIxywWwood 
Grant's Pass 
Coquille 
Medford Valley. 
Oregon Veneer 


Totem 
Northern California: 
Interstate Container. 


Hardwood plywood capacity of listed mills, 2 percent. 
{From the Wall Street Journal of March 11, 
1958] 


Pl. WOOD Prices RISE IN NorTHWEST—ORDERS 
SET RECORD IN RECENT WEEK—CHIEF MILLS 
Now QuUorTING $67-$68 ON Key Grape, UP 
From $64 Last WEEK 


PORTLAND, OrEG.—Plywood prices have 
started to climb at Northwest mills, a check 
of major producers showed. 

The industry’s chief mills are now quot- 
ing $67 to $68 a thousand square feet for the 
key quarter-inch thick sanded grade, which 
accounts for nearly two-thirds of plywood 
production. 

This compares with $64 last week and $72 
in mid-January. 

Plywood orders climbed to their highest 
weekly total in history in the latest report 
of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association for 
the week ending March 1. A total of 134.7 
million square feet in new orders was re- 
ported, compared to 105.4 million in new 
orders the week preceding and 84.2 million 
for the like period of 1957. 

“Our order file is full up from booking at 
$68," said one plywood mill official. 

“There is an awful lot of activity at the 
$68 level,” declared another big plywood 
producer. “Right now the market is look- 
ing pretty good. The proof of the pudding 
will come when we start shipping all this 
plywood booked at the higher price.” 

Orders taken at the old $64 price will be 
shipped to buyers up until about April 1. 

Some mills even quote higher prices of 
$72 and $76. However, one Northwest ply- 
wood mill operator warned, “These mills 
quoting $72 are just plain whistling in the 
dark. It’s my feeling that we won't see 
those prices generally accepted until the 
lumber market shows some signs of a pick- 
u * 

ne flurry of orders came when jobbers 
became convinced that the $64 price level 
was the bottom, according to industry 
sources. 


{From the Daily Shipping News of March 26, 
1958 


HARDWOOD PLYWOOD IMPORTERS PLACE CASE 

BEFORE DOUGLAS-I'IR PLYWOOD INDUSTRY 

(The following information is from a letter 
sent to the members of the Douglas-fir ply- 
wood industry by W. G. Hellar, vice president, 
Heidner & Co., Tacoma. The Heidner firm 
are exporters and importers of lumber, ply- 
wood, and molding.) 

We, who have been vitally interested in 
Douglas-fir plywood for over 35 years, would 
like to correct some erroneous impressions 
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that the Douglas-fir plywood industry and 
the hardwood plywood industry is being 
damaged my competition from imported 
hardwood plywood. First, let us say that last 
year we bought between $400,000 and $500,000 
worth of Douglas-fir plywood for export and 
offshore shipment. We doubt that this 
would have been possible if foreign hardwood 
plywood were the adverse factor claimed. 

As you know, the hardwood plywood in- 
dustry has been campaigning for the past 
year to impose import quotas on foreign 
hardwood plywood and has induced a number 
of Congressmen and Senators to introduce 
import quota bills in Congress. The pro- 
ponents of these quotas laws have issued a 
great deal of misleading propaganda con- 
taining many misstatements, half-truths and 
erroneous inferences. Without going into too 
much detail, we are outlining a few points 
bearing on this matter: 

1. The bulk of the Lauan plywood imported 
from Japan has been in door skins for flush 
doors to fill a need for door faces which could 
not be filled by the domestic hardwood and 
Douglas-fir mills. In 1953, only 8 percent of 
domestic hardwood production was in door 
skins, mostly in captive plants. The domestic 
producers could not furnish the sizes and 
thicknesses required, nor the appearance 
grades which would allow stain finishing. 
The United States Plywood Corp, even 
sent men to Japan to encourage production 
of this type and quality of Lauan door skins 
which were not available domestically. 

2. The popularity of the Lauan doors 
brought increasing demands for Lauan ply- 
wood, lumber, and moldings to go with the 
new architectural style trend. This imported 
hardwood plywood is an appearance product 
and is used with a clear or stained finish and 
is not in competition with Douglar-fir, gum 
plywood or hardboard, which are materials 
requiring painting. 

3. The total importations from Japan of all 
Plywood last year was about 620 million 
square feet on a 4MM basis. Much of this 
besides the one-eighth-inch doorskins was in 
one-eighth inch and 3MM in low grades for 
furniture manufacturing: drawer bottoms, 
casebacks, etc. This 620 million square feet 
on a 4MM basis is about 280 million square 
feet on a three-eighths-inch rough basis. 
which is the usual method for computing 
Douglas-fir plywood production. 

4. This 280 million square feet is less than 
5 percent of the present annual plywood 
production in the Douglas-fir area. It is 
hard to understand how imported hardwood 
plywood could have adversely affected do- 
mestic plywood when Douglas-fir and 
western softwood plywood prcduction has 
more than doubled since 1951. Production 
of 2,866,000,000 square feet in 1951 increased 
to 5,750,000,000 square feet in 1957,-while at 
the same time production of hardwood ply- 
wood in the 11 Western States increased 
from 75 million to 288 million square feet 
in the Douglas-fir area. Contrary to the 
claims of the hardwood plywood people, the 
production of hardwood plywood in this 
country has increased about 30 percent in 
the past 2 years—it is not accurate to ignore 
the production figures of the captive plants 
producing about one-third of the domestic 
hardwood plywood industry totals. 

It is interesting to note in two articles 
published last year in the Lumberman and 
Crow’s Lumber Digest that Mr. W. E. Dif- 
fard, managing director of the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, was encouraging the in- 
dustry to produce northwest hardwood ply- 
wood to recapture the market for interior 
wall paneling from the eastern and south- 
ern mills. He did not even mention foreign 
plywood competition. 

5. As you no doubt know, Lauan ply- 
wood pricewise is no competition to Douglas- 
fir. Up until a few weeks ago, when prices 
softened one-fourth inch 4 by 8 feet Lauan 
plywood had been selling at about $112.50 for 
first quality, about $103 for second qual- 
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ity and about $95 for third quality in- 
cluding the 5 percent jobber’s discount and 
2 percent cash discount as comparable to the 
$72 less 5 percent and 2 percent on Doug- 
las-fir plywood. While the price on one- 
fourth inch Japanese Lauan is less than the 
domestic Lauan faced plywood, the reverse 
is true on three-fourths of an inch where the 
first quality has been about $319 and sec- 
ond quality about $291 including 5 per- 
cent and 2 percent as compared to domestic 
Lauan faced A-3 plywood of $287.50 on the 
same basis. 

6. But for imported hardwood plywood, 
the costs for doors and panels would have 
skyrocketed, greatly increasing costs for new 
housing. This could have been to the detri- 
ment of the buying public and our national 
economy and would have reduced home 
building and the use of Douglas-fir ply- 
wood in home construction. It is imperative 
that costs be held down to encourage home 
building. 

7. The plywood industry must bear in 
mind the tremendous increase in substitute 
materials available at considerably less cost 
as a factor affecting sales and loss of mar- 
kets. Hardboard production has increased 
tremendously and is being used to replace 
thin plywood panels. Particle board produc- 
tion is growing phenomenally—producing 
panels at greatly reduced prices which are 
replacing the thicker plywood panels, Other 
substitutes, such as chipboard, plastics, light 
metals, etc., are also being substituted for 
domestic plywood. It is important to note 
that in the end-use categories where do- 
mesic sales have diminished, those markets 
are not being filled by imported plywood 
but are being taken over for the most part 
by these other domestic competitive prod- 
ucts. For example, the very substantial mar- 
ket previously existing for hardwood ply- 
wood in radio and television cabinets is now 
being taken over by hardboard, light metals, 
and plastics products. It is also interesting 
to note that the increase in imports has been 
in exactly the same fields where the do- 
mestic hardwood plywood industry has in- 
creased its sales. 

8. If the Douglas-fir or hardwood plywood 
industries feel that they are being hurt by 
foreign competition, they can and should 
bring escape-clause action under present 
tariff laws. In the event they can prove 
injury, the Tariff Commission and the 
President can increase duties and impose 
quota restrictions where justified. The 
hardwood plywood industry brought such an 
action in 1955, but were unable to show dam- 
age. The Tariff Commission found unani- 
mously that: Hardwood plywood is not 
being imported in such increased quantities 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to the 
domestic industry * * * to a significant ex- 
tent, imports have been supplemental to do- 
mestic supply of hardwood plywood * + e 
indeed, the availability of imports has helped 
to develop new markets for the prod- 
ucts * * * the great expansion in consump- 
tion of hardwood plywood in the production 
of flush doors would not have been possible 
if the producers had been dependent entirely 
on domestic stocks. 

A quota on imported hardwood pl 
would be of little or no benefit to the do- 
mestic plywood industries, but would de- 
stroy the door manufacturing industry and 
seriously injure other industries dependent 
in some degree either on imports or on the 
price competition offered by these imports. 

9. By now you are all familiar with the 
famous plywood hoax. The hardwood ply- 
wood people claimed there were 28 plywood 
plants shut down because of imports; how- 
ever, 9 of these are still operating, 3 burned 
down, 1 closed before imports were possible, 
4 closed because of consolidation, 2 because 
of undercapitalization, 1 each because of 
labor, personal, financial and management 
problems, and 5 plants never existed. Their 
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case must be pretty weak to stoop to such 
irresponsible claims. 

10. Any Congressional action to impose 
quotas on plywood would undoubtedly be 
followed by impositions of quotas on a large 
number of other items such as textiles, tiles, 
watches, bicycles, tuna, soil pipe, etc., thereby 
endangering our good-neighbor policy and 
restricting our present policy of trade, not 
aid. Such restrictive tactics might well re- 
sult in retaliatory quotas and tariffs a 
American exports, which would seriously af- 
fect our Nation’s domestic economy. The 
administration stated in Congressional hear- 
ings last week that over 4 million jobs are 
dependent upon exports from this country 
while if all tariffs and restrictions were re- 
moved not over 100,000 jobs here would be 
affected. 

11. We believe that you will have to agree 
that there is no justification for Congress 
to enact a quota bill restricting imported 
hardwood plywood since the matter can be 
handled under the present escape-clause 
procedure if actual damage from foreign 
competition can be proven. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1958. 
The Honorable RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I have your let- 
ter of February 19, 1958, transmitting a res- 
olution concerning imports of plywood, sent 
to you by the Democratic Central Committee 
of Josephine County, Oreg. You ask for an 
analysis of the statements made in the res- 
olution and of the impact of imports from 
Japan on the market specifically for plywood 
produced in Oregon. 

We are enclosing & statement on plywood 
giving information on the tariff status, the 
applicability of the escape clause of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
a discussion of the procedures and criteria 
established by section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended, 
and recent data with respect to United States 
production and imports of plywood. We are 
also enclosing a copy of the Commission’s 
report on the results of an escape-clause in- 
vestigation of hardwood plywood under the 
provisions of section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ment Extension Act of 1951. 

The resolution presumably is intended to 
refer to softwood plywood, since that is the 
type predominantly produced in Oregon, and 
also the price figures which are given by Mr. 
Clifford Driscoll apply to softwood plywood. 
However, nearly all of the plywood imported 
into the United States consists of hardwood 
plywood, the imports of softwood plywood 
constituting only a small proportion of the 
total. The plywood produced in Oregon and 
elsewhere in the Pacific Northwest consists 
predominantly of softwood plywood, and the 
domestic output of such softwood plywood is 
several times as large as the domestic output 
of hardwood plywood. 

The escape-clause investigation of hard- 
wood plywood was instituted upon applica- 
tion of the Hardwood Plywood Institute, a 
trade association representing domestic man- 
ufacturers of hardwood plywood. The soft- 
wood plywood industry did not join in the 
application, nor was any presentation made 
during the investigation regarding injury to 
the softwood plywood industry. The indus- 
try to which the investigation related, that 
is the industry producing plywood, like or 
directly competitive with imported hardwood 
plywood was regarded by the Commission as 
consisting of all firms, their employees, and 
facilities producing hardwood plywood other 
than plywood of container and packaging 
grades, 

The resolution gives certain percentages 
indicating increasing proportions of the do- 
mestic market for plywood said to have been 
filled by Japanese imports in the years 1951 
to 1956 and the first half of 1957. These 
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percentages are not based on a comparison 
of imports with total domestic consumption 
of plywood, but are based on comparison of 
imports of plywood from Japan on the one 
hand, with shipments of domestic market 
hardwood plywood plus total imports of ply- 
wood from all sources on the other hand. 
The comparison excludes from domestic 
consumption data on domestic production 
of captive hardwood plywood which is ply- 
wood produced and consumed by the pro- 
ducing concern in further fabrication. If 
such production were included in the do- 
mestic consumption data for comparison 
with imports from Japan, the resulting 
ratios would be smaller. 

However, if imports from Japan or even 
total imports of plywood from all sources 
are compared with the total United States 
consumption of plywood (both hardwood 
and softwood) or even with softwood ply- 
wood alone, the resulting ratios are consid- 
erably lower than those given in the resolu- 
tion. For example, in 1955, the latest year 
for which data on total domestic production 
of both hardwood and softwood plywood are 
available, the resolution states that imports 
from Japan were 28 percent of domestic con- 
sumption. In that year, imports from Japan, 
as shown on the enclosed table, amounted to 
429 million square feet and total imports 
from all sources amounted to 628 million 
square feet. Domestic production of ply- 
wood of all kinds amounted to 6,944,000,000 
square feet. Imports from all sources were 
equal to 9 percent of the total production. 
Compared with total United States apparent 
consumption (production plus imports, ex- 
ports being negligible), the ratio is just 
slightly over 8 percent. If compared with 
production of softwood plywood alone, the 
imports were equal to approximately 12 per- 
cent of such production, or about 1014 per- 
cent of the total represented by the sum of 
production of softwood plywood plus total 
imports. If compared with the domestic pro- 
duction of hardwood plywood (of both mar- 
ket and captive production, excluding con- 
tainer and packaging grades), the imports 
were equal to about 4544 percent of such 
production and to slightly over 31 percent 
of the apparent consumption of those 
classes. 3 
The resolution with the statement added 
by Mr. Driscoll is returned for your files. 

If we can be of further assistance to you 
in this matter, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDGAR B. BROSSARD, 
Chairman. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman from Oregon and the 
others who have joined in this discussion 
today. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the matter 
so clearly presented by the gentleman 
from Washington to the House repre- 
sents only one phase of the injury ex- 
perienced by industry and labor result- 
ing from foreign imports. 

As has been pointed out, import tariff 
rates do not afford adequate protection 
for manufacturers producing commodi- 
ties employing labor paid by American 
standards. 

Again the imposition of quotas has 
failed to afford relief. Even foreign pro- 
ducers who would prefer to conform to 
quotas, under pressure by importers, ex- 
porters, and financial agents, seem to find 
ways to evade the quota regulations, 

I thank the gentleman for bringing 
this important matter to the House. 
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EMERGENCY EXTENSION OF UN- 
EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS AND AS- 
SISTANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point. 

. The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the Congress, on Friday last I 
accepted the invitation of the Ways and 
Means Committee extended to the 
Members to discuss legislative proposals 
for the emergency extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and 
unemployment assistance. Today, I am 
pleased to address the Congress on this 
subject. 

I am most grateful to you for this 
opportunity to comment on and make 
suggestions for easing the economic 
burden of millions of unemployed Amer- 
icans and their children during this, a 
most critical and uncertain, economic 
depression. I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to review the devastating and 
disastrous results of this depression in 
my home State, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to comment and to of- 
fer a suggestion on the improvement, on 
an emergency plan basis, of the unem- 
ployment compensation title of the Fed- 
eral Security Act, and to present a bill 
creating permanently a new title to the 
Social Security Act, to be known as the 
“General Assistance Act of 1958,” to 
amend the public-assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act so as to en- 
able States to establish more adequate 
general assistance programs. 

Both the Congress and the Chief Ex- 
ecutive have given significant and pub- 
lic recognition to the seriousness of this 
depression. Both branches have empha- 
sized the imperative necessity of prompt 
and courageous action to assist and to 
relieve the pressing economic burdens, 
even abject poverty and suffering, af- 
fecting millions of American families 
whose breadwinner has been unem- 
ployed for long months with the future 
job picture becoming more dismal and 
uncertain with each passing day. 

Another, and totally unanticipated, 
phenomenon further aggravates the 
plight of the unemployed workingman 
and his family. The continued and con- 
sistent monthly inflationary rise in the 
cost of basic necessities of life itself— 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel, public utili- 
ties, and medical services—confound, 
confuse, and create an atmosphere of 
despair for millions of deprived Ameri- 
can families. 

This depression is national in scope, 
in intensity, and in responsibility. It 
has been caused mainly by a deliberated 
administration policy of fixing high in- 
terest rates, tight money, the coddling 
of bankers and big business by the spe- 
cial tax reduction of 1954, forgetting 
our average man, and the slashing of 
the budget and defense contracts by 
$5,600,000,000 in 1957. 

Individual States have accepted and 
discharge more than their maximum 
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share of responsibility. Real-estate 
taxes are approaching the confiscatory 
stage, and no new avenues of revenue for 
relief and assistance to the needy un- 
employed and their dependents are avail- 
able. For over a decade since World 
War II the American people have accept- 
ed and discharged as a moral and chari- 
table responsibility material assistance 
and relief of suffering and distress in 
countless countries all over the world. 
Can we neglect, or close our eyes, to simi- 
lar or more acute suffering and distress 
among millions of our own free Ameri- 
can families and their children, placed in 
such deprivation of basic necessities by 
forces and conditions they neither un- 
derstand, nor control? 

I think not, Mr. Speaker, and my first 
recommendation is in regard to unem- 
ployment compensation. I recommend 
the extension of unemployment benefits 
in all States to a period of 39 weeks, the 
extended period to be financed by the 
Federal Government on a grant basis out 
of the general revenue available. 

My second recommendation is the im- 
mediate increase in individual personal 
income-tax exemptions from the $600 
figure to $700. In fact, it may be even 
necessary that we go higher than the 
$700 figure. This would give a spending 
power of over $3 billion to the lower- and 
middle-class families of this Nation, and 
would be of inestimable aid in stimulat- 
ing our faltering economy. 

I also believe, and this is my third 
recommendation, that we should concen- 
trate on a large public-works program 
in which the Federal Government should 
lead the way in promoting participation 
by the States; such as road programs, 
school programs, harbor works, flood 
control, and water pollution. 

I also offer, as a fourth suggestion, a 
permanent arm of assistance for the 
more than 300,000 families and individ- 
uals presently receiving grossly inade- 
quate general assistance payments. The 
caseloads and expenditures of this cate- 
gory of assistance are raipdly accelerat- 
ing. States, counties, and municipal 
finances have not, cannot, and should 
not be expected to meet this challenge 
and financial burden alone. These hun- 
dreds of thousands of American families 
and individuals are neither blind, dis- 
abled, or aged, nor the children depend- 
ent because of the death or absence of 
the father and breadwinner from the 
home. They are not legally, or techni- 
cally eligible for old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, 
or aid to permanently and totally dis- 
abled persons. But they need assistance. 
Adequate assistance on a standard of 

and dignity which for over two 
decades now they have not received, with 
some few scattered and notable excep- 
tions. 

The Federal Government has a moral 
and American responsibility to share the 
cost of financing on an equitable basis 
the cost of general assistance to the 
States and municipalities. The Board 
of Directors of the American Public 
Welfare Association both in 1956 and 
1957 formally set forth a Federal grant- 
in-aid for general assistance as the first 
and most important legislative and as- 
sistance objective in the public welfare 
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program. National councils of State 
and local directors of public welfare 
have repeatedly passed resolutions urg- 
ing Federal grants-in-aid for general 
assistance cases. Voluntary national 
social welfare organizations have recog- 
nized this gross weakness in the national 
Public Welfare System and constantly 
endorsed a Federal grant-in-aid for gen- 
eral assistance. 

My own State of Massachusetts had 
over 250,000 more unemployed in Feb- 
ruary 1958 than in February 1957. Un- 
employment benefit checks increased in 
July 1957 by over 50 percent more than 
in July 1956, and by almost 300 percent 
in February 1958 over July 1957. The 
first 2 weeks of March 1958 reflected a 
steady climb in unemployment benefits 
over February 1958. 

Thousands of workers in Massachu- 
setts have exhausted these benefits and 
are now dependent on the inadequate 
general assistance allowances of cities 
and towns. From September 1957 to 
February 1958 the general assistance 
caseload has increased by 3,000 cases, 
and the average monthly expenditure 
has increased by over $220,000 per 
month, an indicated annual increase of 
over $24% million. 

Since 1953 national expenditures for 
general assistance have risen from $212 
million to $276 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957. To this must be 
added the $188 million spent in fiscal 
1957 for aids to permanently and totally 
disabled persons, a category which did 
not exist in 1950. The total increase, 
therefore, over the 1950 expenditures for 
general assistance is actually $253 mil- 
lion rather than the $65 million in the 
old general-assistance statistics. The 
first 8 weeks of 1958 have reflected a 
steady, and in some States sharp in- 
creases in both cases and expenditures 
over 1957. 

A recent newspaper survey of indus- 
trial areas in Massachusetts disclosed 
many permanent shutdowns of old es- 
tablished plants. This includes the 
Ford plant in Somerville, a city of over 
100,000 population, where Ford for 27 
years had employed in excess of 2,000 
workers. Other plants have cut work- 
ing forces by over 50 percent, while many 
have established 2, 3 and 4-day working 
weeks. 

The specific results of the enactment 
of H. R. 11678 would be multiple; not 
only would the distressed unemployed 
and needy receive more adequate assist- 
ance, but middle-class and war-veteran 
homeowners would be substantially re- 
lieved of mounting anxiety and worry 
over possible loss of their homes because 
of annual tax rate increases approach- 
ing, or actually reaching the confiscatory 
stage. The real estate tax delinquencies 
now accelerating among fixed-salary 
white-collar homeowners would be di- 
minished. 

Let me illustrate. In my own city of 
Cambridge, enactment of H. R. 11678, 
plus implementing State aid to munici- 
palities for general assistance, would 
mean a reduction in real-estate tax of 
$2.50 to $3 per thousand dollars of 
assessment. My neighboring city of 
Somerville would benefit to about the 
same savings, while the large city of 
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Boston would realize a reduction in tax 
rate of from $3.50 to $4 per thousand. 

Real estate tax reduction is impera- 
tive to permit families to continue the 
American way of life and the American 
tradition and ambition of ownership of 
land and property, to relieve worry and 
anxiety for, and to protect the equity of 
oe workingman in his home and prop- 
erty. 

It is my hope and trust that the Con- 
gress will favorably recommend that the 
Federal Government immediately as- 
sume its long overdue national moral and 
financial responsibility in the public 
welfare by the enactment of H. R. 11678. 


SMALL-BUSINESS MAN URGES IM- 
MEDIATE FORMATION OF CAPITAL 
BANK SYSTEM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a small company 
engaged in the millwright and fabrica- 
tion business pleading for the creation of 
a small business capital bank system. 
This letter emphasizes that time is of the 
essence because the present recession is 
serving as the coup de grace to the ma- 
jority of small business concerns. 

The Small Business Capital Bank Sys- 
tem needed by small-business men will 
become an actuality if H. R. 10345 is en- 
acted by this Congress. 

Inasmuch as the letter portrays so 
vividly the importance of the proposed 
legislation, I ask that it be reproduced in 
its entirety in the RECORD: 


NELSON J. PEPIN & Co., 
Lowell, Mass., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Select Committee 
on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Mr. Jo- 
seph Noonan of the Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New England has kindly presented 
me with a copy of an address that you de- 
livered in the House of Representatives on 
January 29, 1958. 

We are a part, and a very realistic one, of 
small, small business. We have been for the 
past 55 years, May we say at this time that 
what you are trying to do is one of the 
greatest advances in revitalizing the eco- 
nomics of small business. But, I am sure 
that you realize how much time is of the 
essence. The present recession is practically 
giving the majority of small, small busi- 
nesses the coup de grace. 

Although your bill would not interfere 
in any way with our present commercial 
banking systems, the bankers however, take 
a dim view of this. At least, most of them 
in the New England area. The reason for 
this, I think, is that they will have now, no 
opportunity to control and have fingers in 
every pie. This would give us a chance to 
breathe once again and to be independent, 
which is so important in small, small busi- 
ness operations. 

I have, during the past few years, had 
much correspondence with Senator KENNEDY 
relative to relief to small business. Our last 
exchange of letters I think, have convinced 
him that tax relief is not the solution. I 
believe all we small business people would be 
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very happy to pay taxes if we could get 
enough volume of business and be financed 
properly. Most of us have the know-how, 
but have no working capital to exploit this 
know-how to promote new business. I be- 
lieve your address has presented this situa- 
tion very clearly. 

I hope that your bill will see fast action in 
both House and Senate. 

In closing, may I say without reservation, 
that you will have all the support possible 
from our organization as well as from the 
individual members. 

Good luck, and with sincere regards, I re- 


: Very truly yours, 
NELSON A. PEPIN. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION IN THE 
FOOD INDUSTRY, H. R. 11 AND 
THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman -from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent speech delivered by Federal Trade 
Commissioner Sigurd Anderson, he 
urged the members of the frozen food 
industry to discontinue their alleged 
practice of granting discriminatory 
prices and thereby avert competitive dis- 
aster, monopolies, and consequent rigid 
Government regulation. The Commis- 
sioner relayed to the members of this 
industry reports describing various in- 
stances of price favoritism, secret re- 
bates, kickbacks, and other forms of un- 
conscionable competitive methods alleg- 
edly rampant in the food and grocery 
industry. He mentioned that the situa- 
tion did not reflect commendable com- 
petition but rather “the law of the jungle 
carried on in gray flannel suits.” 

During the course of his remarks, he 
announced that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had recommended that the Con- 
gress enact certain laws that would assist 
the Commission in controlling some of 
the unfair trade practices enumerated. 
In this portion of his address, he men- 
tioned that the Commission, by a vote 
of three to one, favored the enactment of 
H. R. 11, the equality of opportunity bill 
which, in my opinion, would strengthen 
the Robinson-Patman Act and facilitate 
the enforcement of its antiprice discrim- 
ination provisions. Commissioner An- 
derson had referred to price discrimina- 
tion as the more important of the various 
trade abuses which the members of the 
zeod industry should voluntarily termi- 
nate. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
a news item that appeared in the March 
10, 1958, issue of Food Topics, which 
summarized the Commissioner’s re- 
marks, be printed in the Recor. 

H. R. 11 has been pending before the 
House Judiciary Committee since Janu- 
ary 1957. It has the support of thou- 
sands and thousands of small-business 
men who are trying to complete with 
giant organizations. On the other hand, 
this bill has evoked the powerful organ- 
ized opposition of big business and their 
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spokesmen, such as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 

With reference to the latter-named 
organization, my attention has been in- 
vited to a news item reciting that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce re- 
fused to listen to representatives of the 
New England State Grocers Association 
at a meeting held in Boston when they 
sought to submit their views in behalf 
of H. R. 11 or its companion bill, S. 11. 
It appears that the small-business group 
received the brushoff when they sought 
to be heard. 

It seems especially tragic that an or- 
ganization, such as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, possessing, as it 
should, great prestige and dignity, 
would permit itself to act as a spokes- 
man for big-business interests and carry 
on its lobbying activities in their behalf 
in such a manner as to evoke complaints 
of the character reportedly advanced by 
the New England State Grocers Asso- 
ciation. I ask unanimous consent that 
the news item, which appeared in the 
March 10, 1958 issue of Supermarket 
News also be printed in the RECORD. 

The two news items in question read 
as follows: 

[From the Supermarket News, New York, 
N. Y., of March 20, 1958] 
NORTHEAST GROUPS Hrr UNITED STATES 
CHAMBER 

HARTFORD, CONN., March 9.—Failure of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to give 
fioor time to representatives of New Eng- 
land's State grocers associations at a recent 
meeting held in Boston has brought the 
Connecticut Food Stores Association into 
open conflict with the national group. 

Three association secretaries, Cornelius P. 
Courtney, Connecticut; Malcolm McCabe, 
Massachusetts; and James Mahony, New 
Hampshire, got what they termed a “brush 
off” from the chamber when they sought 
to present their views as representatives of 
small business in opposition to a chamber 
referendum on S. 11, the equality of oppor- 
tunity bill. The State grocers association 
support S. 11, as a measure which would 
close loopholes in Robinson-Patman Act by 
which some manufacturers and distributors 
justify discriminatory prices. 

Mr. Courtney said they were particularly 
vexed at the one-sided referendum taken 
by the chamber. The referendum, he 
claimed, ignored opinions of small business 
interests. 

He told Supermarket News that many as- 
sociations, such as his and local chambers, 
were opposed to the national position on the 
bill. He said further that powerful lob- 
bies, such as oil, opposed the bill, wanting 
loopholes to condone discriminatory price 
practices. 

Mr, Courtney said small independents were 
strongly in favor of eliminating the “good 
faith” defense as a justification of price 
discrimination. 


[From Food Topics, New York, N. Y. of 
March 10, 1958] 
ABUSES IN TRADE SEEN LEADING TO JUNGLE 
Law 

New Tonk. —One year after issuing a se- 
ries of warning to the food industry to clean 
house, Federal Trade Commissioner Sigurd 
Anderson declared that trade abuses have 
risen to a point where “commendable com- 
petition” has been abandoned in favor of 
“the law of the jungle carried on in gray 
flannel suits.” 
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In an address before the Eastern Frosted 
Foods Association, Mr. Anderson again called 
on the food industry to eliminate “negative” 
trade practices or face stricter Federal regu- 
lation. 

Pointing out the tremendous growth of 
the food industry and its healthy effect on 
the American economy, the Commissioner 
noted serious trade abuses “that cannot be 
swept under the rug.” 

Mr. Anderson recognized two prime prob- 
lems facing the supermarket industry—price 
discrimination and shelf space. 

The FTC Commissioner warned that price 
discrimination is a violation of section 2a of 
the Clayton Act. Not only does the operator 
not favored lose considerable money but, in 
fact, faces “even losing his business.” 

“Unprincipled scrambles for shelf and 
freezer space,” brought on by the recogni- 
tion of the importance of display in today's 
era of impulse buying, haye been brought 
to FTC's attention, Mr. Anderson revealed. 

Last year the Commissioner had listed six 
abuses FTC has found in the food industry. 
He enumerated them as price discrimination, 
discriminatory allowances, under-the-table 
deals, illegal cooperative advertising, split- 
ting brokerage fees and predatory price cut- 

ng. 

Discriminatory price, Mr. Anderson told 
the frozen food executives, is still a major 
problem in food marketing. Even a slight 
discrimination can have a heavy efect on 
competition where high volume is involved. 


CLARIFIES FTC ROLE 


The Commissioner clarified FTO’s position 
in taking action on reported price discrimi- 
nations as a result of confusion over Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

“I wish to point out,” he said, “that sec- 
tion 2a of the Clayton Act as amended is 
still the law of the land in spite of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court in two cases 
where section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
was declared not to be a part of the anti- 
trust laws and hence not capable of being 
used in triple damage actions in a private 
suit. Section 2a as amended has not been 
affected by these decisions.” 

The Commissioner revealed he had re- 
ceived reports of “tremendous inducements” 
made to get products on store shelves and 
in store freezers. 

“Some of these reports are fantastic and 
I do not doubt but that they are true. There 
are reports of a month’s supply of free goods, 
of new cars, of cash ranging from $100 to 
$30,000. 

“A person at a convention that I had ad- 
dressed some time ago told me that certain 
store managers would refuse to handle cer- 
tain products unless the keys to a new car 
were placed on his desk and until there were 
no products on the shelves,” he added. 


THE BANKERS’ RECESSION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
country is in what is officially called a 
recession. For many industries and 
for many groups of workers, this is a de- 
pression. But not for the bankers. The 
bankers are enjoying a booming pros- 
perity. 

The Wall Street Journal of March 27 
carries a forecast that net profits of the 
top New York banks in the first 3 months 
of this year will be 8 to 10 percent 
higher than in the same 3 months of last 
year. These increased profits are ex- 
pected, said the Wall Street Journal, 
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“despite a reduction in business loan 
volume and lending rates.” 

In other words the banks’ rates have 
come down a little, and their loan vol- 
ume has dropped a great deal. But in- 
terest rates are still so high that the 
banks will make more money in this de- 
pression period, when business and con- 
sumers are borrowing less, than they 
made last year. 

The weekly Labor for March 22 col- 
lected and published some highly in- 
teresting comments about the recession 
from some of the Nation’s leading bank- 
ers and big-business men. These in- 
dividuals all seem to think the recession 
was a fine thing. 

The Members should be particularly 
interested in the comments of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. McDonnell. Mr. McDonnell has 
been the chairman of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce's finance study, 
and headed the chamber’s committee of 
bankers who have been trying to push 
through Congress the bankers’ bill, 
which is titled formerly “The Financial 
Institutions Bill (S. 1451).” Mr. Mc- 
Donnell is a St. Louis banker. But the 
important thing is that he is the new 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and is scheduled to as- 
sume his duties as head of this influen- 
tial organization on May 1. 

Mr. McDonnell, according to Labor, 
has recently warned the Government 
against doing “too much too soon” to 
spur recovery. Furthermore, the new 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce has called upon labor to 
show statesmanship in the present situa- 
tion. 

I do not think the unemployed work- 
ers in my district, many of whom have 
exhausted their unemployment insur- 
ance, are going to be much impressed 
with this banker's call on labor to show 
statesmanship. Nor do I think these 
people are going to be much impressed 
with his advice to the Government not 
“to do too much too soon” to relieve the 
unemployment. 

I believe the Members will be inter- 
ested in other business comments on the 
recession which appeared in Labor. 
They are as follows: 

Bic BUSINESS AND Banks SER Rosy SIDE 

In SLUMP 

Unemployed people and their families have 
been getting little sympathy from some lead- 
ing business spokesmen. For example, Philip 
M. Talbott, board chairman of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, recently de- 
clared that “from the economic standpoint, 
unemployment is not having nearly the dis- 
astrous effect some persons think.” 

“I don’t view this perlod of adjustment we 
are in with an unusual degree of alarm.” 
Talbott added. “In our type of economy, we 
are bound to have these periods of leveling 
and adjustment.” 

William A. McDonnell, new president of 
the chamber of commerce, also saw some 
virtues in the slump. “Jobs are now treas- 
ured more and most people work a little 
harder,” he said. 

McDonnell, a St. Louis banker, warned the 
Government against doing “too much too 
soon” to spur recovery. Labor, he added, 
should show statesmanship by canceling de- 
mands for higher wages. 

Similarly Milton C. Lightner, president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
said President Eisenhower's proposal for an 
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emergency extension of unemployment bene- 
fits “is most disquieting and will have to be 
watched closely.” He asked if it would “cre- 
ate a Federal dole without end.” 

The First National City Bank of New York, 
with assets approaching $8 billion, took a 
similar view. “A business recession is not an 
unmixed evil,” the huge bank said in its 
current monthly letter. 

“This recession,” the bank continued, 
“tends to check the wage-price spiral and 
bolster faith in the dollar. * * * Even those 
temporarily unemployed may benefit in the 
long run. +» 

Calling on employers to watch payroll costs 
more scrupulously, the big bank added: 
“The first problem of recovery is to brighten 
the outlook for profits. This can be aided 
by forbearance with respect to wage and tax 
demands on industry.” 

The Wall Street bank’s recovery recipe 
was to cut taxes sharply on the rich and 
the corporations—the same formula pro- 
posed by the NAM and chamber of commerce. 


DOES MONETARY POLICY REALLY 
WORK? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the Members’ attention to a 
most interesting paper by Prof. John 
Kenneth Galbraith who is professor of 
economics at Harvard University. 

Professor Galbraith’s paper was de- 
livered to the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation at Dallas, Tex., on March 8, 
and it deals most interestingly with one 
of the supposed magics which has ruled 
economic policy under the present ad- 
ministration. This is the supposed 
magic of so-called monetary control. 

Recently our economic policymakers 
have leaned very heavily, almost exclu- 
sively, on monetary controls to guide 
the Nation’s economic destiny. Mone- 
tary controls for this purpose are no 
new invention. Actually, as Professor 
Galbraith points out, such controls were 
the principal policy device in the 19th 
century, particularly in 19th century 
Great Britain. Faith in monetary con- 
trols ran high in the 19th century; and 
the great rebirth of faith in the magic 
of monetary controls which we witnessed 
when this administration took over was 
merely a rebirth of a pre-McKinley 
faith. 

Here hangs one of the most remark- 
able performances in the field of public 
policy in our time. Over these past sev- 
eral years, as it became more and more 
apparent that monetary manipulations 
were failing, and bringing about results 
which were just opposite to what was 
claimed for them, these demonstrated 
failures served only to arouse our policy 
makers to greater zeal and greater faith 
in monetary controls. If small doses of 
bad medicine failed—they seemed to 
reason—massive doses would succeed. 

It is only now, within the past few 
months, that the new evangelism for 
19th century monetary manipulations 
has begun to wane. As recently as last 
spring faith was running so high that 
the new evangelists were then sure that 
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their monetary manipulations would 
not merely check infiation—by that time 
they had even persuaded themselves 
that they could cure depressions as well. 
Today, they are hard up against an op- 
portunity to show what they can do. 
And the opportunity goes begging. 

Raising interest rates and squeezing 
bank credit did not check inflation last 
year, or the year before. And decreasing 
interest rates and loosening credit are 
not putting the unemployed back to work 
today. Monetary manipulations are a 
failure. They have served only to fatten 
bankers and the moneylenders and to 
Squeeze small business, impoverish wage 
earners, and burden the people with 
more debt. In short, these manipula- 
tions have only served to create more of 
the basic conditions which prevent such 
manipulations from accomplishing what 
they are supposed to accomplish. 

It is not certain that even in 19th 
Century Great Britain monetary con- 
trols ever accomplished what they were 
supposed to accomplish. But at least 
the 19th Century Britishers tied their 
monetary controls on to a theoretical 
framework in which such controls could 
logically be expected to work. In short, 
the British economic system on which 
these controls were imposed was con- 
ceived to function according to the 
economists’ competitive theory—which 
it largely did. Monetary controls were 
expected to work only in a highly com- 
petitive business system, where prices in 
all sectors of the economy were made by 
supply and demand, They were never 
expected to work—even in theory—in a 
quasimonopolistic business system. The 
effects on monetary manipulations were 
never expected to be evenhanded, non- 
discriminatory, or, as the Federal Re- 
serve people were recently saying, “im- 
personal” in a system where prices are 
in part competitive prices and in large 
part administered prices. 

I believe that what I have said here 
agrees in general with what Professor 
Galbraith has said in his paper to the 
independent bankers. There is one 
point, however, on which Professor Gal- 
braith and I sharply disagree. 

Our disagreement goes to the ques- 
tion of what has been accomplished in 
these last few years by the administra- 
tion’s reliance and hope that monetary 
manipulations would solve all of its 
problems, leaving the administration 
free from the necessity of making some 
unpleasant decisions about how to con- 
trol inflation. 

Professor Galbraith feels that the ad- 
ministration’s policy of relying on mone- 
tary controls to check inflation merely 
did nothing toward checking inflation. 
Thus, he expresses the thought that by 
placing its hopes on checking inflation 
by a means which could not work, the 
administration deluded itself when, if it 
had not been deluded it might have 
turned to the kinds of programs and to 
the kinds of leadership which would 
have checked inflation. On this point, 
I think the professor is entirely too 
generous. In my view, the monetary 
manipulations of these past few years 
actually helped to increase prices. In 
short, the administration’s monetary 
policies added to the inflation. 
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It has been an interesting crusade, 
on the whole, even though a very costly 
one to the country. Certainly, the fer- 
vor with which President Eisenhower 
and his fellow crusaders p us a 
sound dollar, and a halt to rising 
prices, was a fervor which has been sel- 
dom matched in the political history of 
this country. Nor has the contrast be- 
tween the promise and the performance 
been matched very often. Consider, for 
example, that the inflation of the Eisen- 
hower administration took place in a pe- 
riod, not of wartime shortages, but a 
period of unsalable surpluses and idle 
productive capacity. 

And now, in recent months, the coun- 
try has had increasing prices at the 
same time the administration’s reces- 
sion-depression was getting worse and 
more people were being thrown out of 
work. I think we would all have to agree 
with ex-President Truman’s statement 
that the administration has accom- 
plished quite a feat in having increas- 
ing prices and a recession at the same 
time. 

Professor Galbraith’s paper is as fol- 


Dors MONETARY POLICY REALLY WORK? 
(Address by John Kenneth Galbraith, pro- 
fessor of economics, Harvard University, 
before the 24th annual convention, Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, Dallas, Tex., 

March 8, 1958) 

I 

My presence here this morning, if it 
accomplishes nothing else, will at least attest 
to your tolerance. For it is my purpose to 
question, and question sharply, economic 
policies with which the banking community 
has long been identified and much of which 
it has as long favored or, at a minimum, 
taken for granted. I confess that I find 
some comfort in the fact that these policies 
have traditionally been regarded with less 
favor by country banks than by city banks 
and by the smaller banks than by the large. 
In this particular gathering I shall have on 
my side some of the iconoclasm that was 
once associated with frontier finance. I 
hope I can do something to encourage this 
attitude. 

The policy which I am about to assess is 
usually described as monetary policy. In 
recent years, it has collected a variety of 
synonyms. “The tight money policy” has 
been the mildest appellation of those who 
do not like it. Those who approve have 
referred to it as “the policy of wise mone- 
tary restraint.” But, by whatever name, it 
is the policy which seeks to regulate the 
course of the economy—to counter inflation 
and, more hopefully, also deflation—by the 
discouragement and the encouragement of 
bank lending. The discouragement, as 
everyone in this gathering is duly aware, is 
accomplished by raising interest rates and 
by operating, in one way or another, on bank 
reserves in order to limit the supply of funds 
which the banks have for loan. 

The cutting edge of this policy comes in 
its effect on business investment. Business- 
men who cannot borrow cannot spend. The 
reduction in business 8 in time of 
inflation—so it is hoped—will reduce total 
spending and thus the pressure of demand 
on the supply of goods. Inflation, we have 
often been told, occurs when too much de- 
mand is in pursuit of too few goods. The 
simple purpose of monetary policy is to cut 
down that demand. 

Spending in the economy, or total demand, 
is made up of the total of three aggregates— 
spending by consumers, by Government, and 
by businessmen of all kinds and classes in- 
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cluding farmers. Monetary policy does not 

tly affect Government spending, 
although in recent times some State and 
local borrowing has been postponed because 
of high interest rates. It is not seriously 
argued, even by its friends, that monetary 
policy has any very marked effect on con- 
sumer saving or on consumer borrowing, that 
for real estate apart. Installment borrow- 
ing, the principal form of consumer borrow- 
ing apart from housing finance, is unrespon- 
sive to changes in the interest rate. Thus it 
is to the effect of monetary policy on busi- 
ness investment, including residential con- 
struction, that we must look. If the policy 
is to be effective against inflation, such in- 
vestment must be reduced or restrained. I 
stress this simple but vital point. Monetary 
policy cannot affect the price level except by 
affecting the volume of business investment. 
Those who suggest that it somehow can are 
attributing to the policy magical qualities 
which it does not have. Nothing would be 
more valuable for the administration of the 
American economy than occasional recourse 
to reliable magic. It would be useful now 
for eliminating unemployment. Unfortu- 
nately, none is available. 

I have been speaking of the way monetary 
policy is presumed to act to prevent infla- 
tion which until recently has been our prob- 
lem. In reverse, through increasing the sup- 
ply of loanable funds and lowering interest 
rates, the policy is assumed to be a remedy 
for recession or depression. However, here 
good friends of the policy again have doubts. 
It may be possible to discourage borrowers 
by high interest rates in bad times. As 
bankers have long suspected, businessmen 
will not borrow merely because money is 
cheap. They must also see a way to make 
money, and it is the nature of depression 
that this prospect is either dull or lacking 
at such times. 

Ir 


Such is the policy. It has a long history. 
In Britain throughout the 19th century the 
Bank of England was probably able through 
the increase or decrease of the bank rate— 
in principle the rate of interest at which it 
stood ready to lend money to those who in 
turn were in the business of lending money— 
to have some infiuence on the British bank- 
ing and business life. The circumstances 
were especially favorable. The world was 
mostly at peace. There were no restraints 
on the international movement of capital 
funds; these were free to move anywhere in 
pursuit of a higher return. An increase in 
the rate of interest would bring funds to 
England to take adyantage of the higher 
earnings. A reduction would bring borrow- 
ers instead. Thus the volume of bank re- 
serves could be influenced with some preci- 
sion. 

The British economy of the last half of the 
last century was exposed by free trade to the 
competition of the restofthe world. One can 
assume, as a result, that it was fairly sensitive 
to higher interest costs, which meant higher 
carrying charges for new investment, or to 
lower interests costs, which bespoke a favor- 
able opportunity for expansion. There is 
much room for debate on the extent of the 
effect of the bank rate on the British econ- 
omy—how much investment was encouraged 
or discouraged, and to what extent prices 
were inflated or deflated. Perhaps it derived 
some prestige from its position as a kind of 
Victorian conversation piece. But perhaps it 
worked. 

Given this rich and hallowed background— 
one, incidentally, that accorded a position of 
considerable prestige to the banker—there 
has been a notable, and perhaps understand- 
able, reluctance to refiect on the recent ex- 
perience with monetary policy. This experi- 
ence has been uniformly unfavorable. In- 
deed, when one looks at this experience, one 
can only conclude that many friends of 
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monetary policy are saying that it works only 
because they so badly want it to work. 

Already in the last century it was being 
noticed that periods of high interest rates— 
of tight money—were regularly followed by a 
slump in business activity. The boom was 
being cured by a remedy which, unfortu- 
nately, was worse than the original disease. 
The point was dramatized when rates were 
tightened after World War I and the sharp 
depression of 1920-21 ensued. The Federal 
Reserve only narrowly escaped blame for the 
depression and it did not escape severe 
criticism. 

The more recent experience has been even 
more unsatisfactory. In the late 1920's the 
Federal Reserve shoved interest rates to high 
levels—in 1929 the rediscount rate was raised 
to 6 percent. It failed utterly to curb the 
great stock market boom of those years. But 
the high rates—one does not know whether 
it was accident or cause—were again followed 
by a gruelling depression. In the thirties 
interest rates were greatly eased without any 
perceptible effect in easing the depression. 
Monetary policy was in abeyance during 
World War II, but thereafter it had a revival. 
It was billed as a substitute for more difficult 
or disagreeable policies. In recent years high 
money rates have been the principal, and, in- 
deed, one can say the only, economic policy 
of the administration. They have carried the 
whole burden of the war against inflation. 
On any reading of the record one must in- 
deed conclude that hope springs eternal. 
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On any straightforward view of recent ex- 
perience, the policy has failed once more. 
Recent experience has shown that the policy 
apart from its cost—which no one would be- 
grudge if it worked—has three substantial 
shortcomings. First, it discriminates be- 
tween large and strong borrowers, on the one 
hand, and smaller and more vulnerable bor- 
rowers, on the other; second, it doesn't do its 
job; third, there is indication that it is dan- 
gerous. This is a substantial indictment. 
But let us reflect for a moment on the evi- 
dence. 

First, as to the discrimination. Unlike the 
small-business firm or, for that matter, the 
school district, the large corporation can pass 
the higher interest charges of a tight-money 
policy along to the customer. At least for a 
considerable time, the large firm can also 
contract out of a tight-money policy by 
turning from the banks to the open market. 
Or, through higher prices and retained earn- 
ings, it can get investment funds from cus- 
tomers and stockholders. In recent years, 
the complaints of smaller-business men and 
farmers about monetary policy have been 
persistent and bitter. Larger corporations, 
on the whole, have viewed monetary policy 
with equanimity or even approval. It would 
be a mistake to dismiss this difference in 
attitude as merely reflecting a difference in 
fortitude or by saying that small-business 
men and farmers are chronic crybabies. 
And even Chairman Martin of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System has 
tacitly conceded the discrimination in fayor 
of the larger firms. In testimony before the 
House Select Committee on Small Business 
last November 21, he observed that “The 
economy has been undergoing a capital- 
goods boom, and capital-goods industries as 
well as industries requiring heavy capital 
investment are generally characterized by 
large-scale enterprises.” To say that these 
larger firms were able to have an investment 
boom was, of course, to say that the tight- 
money policy did not interfere at all with 
their investment. Investment of large firms 
during the period of active monetary policy 
did show a far greater rate of increase than 
that of f residential builders, and 
other smaller-business men. 

All thoughtful people will wonder about a 
policy which by its nature favors the large 
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and the strong at the expense of the small 
and the less strong. Members of your group 
will be especially concerned. It is your cus- 
tomers who bear the brunt of monetary 
policy. 

Next, as I have noted, the policy hasn't 
done its job. The purpose of monetary pol- 
icy was to stop inflation. Inflation means 
the persistent increase / in prices. No policy 
sean evade the test of results. As monetary 
policy was applied with increasing severity 
over the 2 years ending last autumn, prices 
rose with equal persistence. They are still 
rising. Let us assume that in February 1956 
a physician began prescribing for a patient 
with a chronic fever. The fever continued 
unabated and has continued ever since. 
Would not doctor and patient by now be 
wondering about the efficacy of the remedy? 
Should we not take an equally clinical view 
of economic policy? 

Nor is it an answer that, in the absence of 
active monetary policy, inflation would have 
been worse. Because the administration was 
relying on tight money, it was not doing the 
other things that needed to be done. Mone- 
tary policy failed because it does not come 
reliably to grips with total spending in the 
economy. And it failed because it does not 
come to grips at all with the problem of the 
wage-price spiral. All this is to say that the 
policy doesn’t really deal with the problem of 
inflation. Hence, in relying on it, the ad- 
ministration wasn’t really dealing with 
inflation. 

Finally, just as the ineffectiveness of mon- 
etary policy is now a matter of experience, 
80, sadly enough, are its dangers. The most 
mercurial of the sources of spending in the 
economy is that for business investment. 
This investment depends on an estimate of 
the future. It is subject to a great variety 
of influences. As a result, it is subject to 
large swings with large consequences for the 
economic system. 

Those of us who have thought monetary 
policy dangerous have worried about a policy 
which tampered with this most unpredict- 
able part of the economic system. A policy 
which might not affect business spending for 
a long period might at some point affect it 
too well. There is risk in all economic pol- 
icy, but there is special risk in trying to 
affect investment outlays. We are now suf- 
fering from a serious shrinkage in invest- 
ment and therewith a sharp drop in in- 
comes, output, and the workweek, and a 
heavy increase in unemployment. This is 
what has followed so often before in the 
wake of a tight money policy. 

Experience can at times be a very em- 
phatic teacher. Perhaps she knows how 
deeply we are wedded to our economic pre- 
conceptions. This time she has excelled 
herself. We now have the recession which 
is the traditional risk in long-continued 
monetary policy without the price stability 
which the policy was meant to provide. If 
a policy must fail, there is something to be 
said for having the failure categorical. 

We may hope that the lesson has been 
learned. I don’t think we can be completely 
sure. Those who are devoted to monetary 
policy have a faith that surpasses under- 
standing. Some will now begin to argue— 
and on form this is more than a minor 
danger—that the recent failure was really a 
deeply disguised and highly sophisticated 
success. Those who criticize are looking 
only at the obvious. Or the supporters of 
monetary policy will say, as many are now 
Saying, that the policy was carried on too 
long. The Federal Reserve should have re- 
laxed interest rates and money supply late 
last summer when the signs began to go 
sour, No one mentions that this was a time 
when prices were rising at an unprecedented 
rate. 
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I hope that none of you will fall for these 
excuses, For the case against monetary pol- 
icy is not just an interesting point of view. 
It is a matter of deep and abiding impor- 
tance both to your industry and to the 
whole country. We cannot regulate and 
guide the American economy by juggling 
interest rates and bank reserves. Until we 
rid ourselves of that notion we shall be in 
danger of doing serious harm to the econ- 
omy and equally serious harm to the bank- 
ing industry. 

If we are to have economic stability in the 
United States, we shall have to rely on 
policies far more difficult and demanding 
than those of recent years. When inflation 
threatens, we will have to dry up excess pur- 
chasing power by a budget surplus and debt 
retirement, (Depression, of course, calls for 
the opposite remedy.) This is a far more 
certain and, above all, a far safer way of 
regulating the level of demand than by 
manipulating interest rates. It is also 
harder to do, and so long as we have hopes 
for monetary policy we will not face up to 
its difficulties. 

And sooner or later, if we are to have full 
employment and price stability, we must 
have a wage-price policy which makes it far 
harder than now to increase wages and 
prices and profits at the expense of the pub- 
lic. I would have you notice that I do not 
pin the blame for higher prices on either 
management or labor. Our effort to assess 
blame in this matter is futile and more than 
a trifle childish. The fact is that, at full 
employment in a large part of the economy, 
wages can be increased and prices can be 
increased—prices are inherently unstable at 
this point. We shall get nowhere until we 
cease the bickering over who is responsible 
and resolve to deal with the underlying situ- 
ation. This too will be difficult. And this 
too is a problem we have not faced because 
of the hope that the economy could be regu- 
lated by the monetary sleight-of-hand. In 
short, so long as we rely on monetary policy 
we will not prevent inflation. And we will 
be adding to the risk of recession as an al- 
ternative. Perhaps, in the future, there will 
be times when money rates can be usefully 
tightened a little and other times when they 
can be eased. But the role of monetary 
policy in the modern economy is both sup- 
plementary and slight. It is not a thing on 
which we can rely, This is the lesson of all 
recent experience, and we shall ignore it at 
very real public cost. 

These are the consequences for the econ- 
omy. Now let me say a word to you as 
bankers, In a very real sense you are the 
fall guys of monetary policy. This is 
especially so of the smaller banker who has 
for his clients the farmer, the builder, the 
Main Street merchant, and the other smaller 
businessman. You are the practical execu- 
tors of the policy, for you grant or deny the 
loans. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that you are the executioners, for it 
falls to you to say whose head should be 
cut off, and as smaller bankers you have 
more than your share of the chopping to do. 
To be an executioner in a good cause is one 
thing. It may not be pleasant, but it is at 
least commendable. But to be an execu- 
tioner in a bad cause—one that is inequit- 
able, futile, and a little dangerous—is 
something else again. It is a little like 
dying nobly in a crusade against snowstorms. 

Banks, I would stress again, are ines- 
capably identified with monetary policy. 
As a result, they will be peculiarly identified 
with its failures and the consequences of its 
failures. If for no better reason, then in- 
stinct to self-preservation should cause the 
banker to take an iconoclastic view of this 
vastly over-rated and over-publicized policy. 


April 1 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


OF THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC, 
NO. 86) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have today approved S. 3418, an act 
to stimulate residential construction. 

Several of its provisions will promote 
a higher level of economic activity 
through acceleration of housing con- 
struction. The temporary extension of 
the World War II veterans’ loan guar- 
anty program, the more liberal terms of 
FHA-insured mortgages, the repeal of 
the unworkable discount controls on 
guaranteed and insured mortgages, the 
limited authority to adjust interest rates 
on military housing mortgages to mar- 
ket conditions, and the additional au- 
thority for mortgage purchases under 
the special assistance program of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
pursuant to my specific designation, are 
timely additions to our present authori- 
ties and are consistent with adminis- 
tration proposals. They can be used at 
once to supplement forward steps al- 
ready taken to stimulate construction. 

However, the legislation ignores the 
responsibility and ability of private en- 
terprise to function without imposing 
a direct burden on the Federal purse. 
It has been the fixed policy of this ad- 
ministration, and should be the consist- 
ent purpose of the Federal Government, 
to seek in every way to encourage private 
capital and private investors to finance 
in competitive markets the myriad activ- 
ities in our economy, including housing 
construction. This legislation contains 
provisions that are wholly inconsistent 
with that policy and with the philosophy 
of the free enterprise system that has 
made this Nation strong. By not per- 
mitting the interest rate on VA-guaran- 
teed home mortgages to be fully adjusted 
to actual market conditions, and by re- 
quiring purchases of these mortgages at 
par by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the legislation provides in 
effect for substituting $1 billion of Fed- 
eral financing for financing by private 
investors. This means that a wholly un- 
necessary burden of up to $1 billion will 
be added at this time to the already 
heavy load upon the taxpayers of the 
country. Moreover, this same action on 
the interest rate and certain additional 
provisions of the act will, in the case 
of direct loans to veterans in rural areas, 
make it extremely difficult for the vol- 
untary home mortgage credit program— 
again private financing—to become ef- 
fective, thereby causing an additional, 
and completely unnecessary, drain on 
the Treasury of the United States. 

The American people expect their 
Government to act in every proper way 
to foster the resurgence of the economy. 
But they also expect their Government 
to preserve the integrity of principles 
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and programs that have served us well. 
In acting for today we should not forget 
tomorrow. This is the plain duty of 
us all. 

I again call upon the Congress 
promptly to enact legislation providing 
interest rates for VA-guaranteed and 
direct loans sufficiently flexible to assure 
private participation, and eliminating 
the par-purchase requirements on Gov- 
ernment mortgage purchases, so that 
the taxpayers will not be called upon 
to do what private investors should, can, 
and will do—so that in this field our free 
enterprise system may have the fullest 
opportunity to work. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 1, 1958. 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of us anticipated, the President has ve- 
toed S. J. Res. 162, the bill to freeze 
price supports on agricultural products. 

I voted against this measure on the 
roll call vote, having supported attempts 
to amend the bill to apply only to dairy 
products which failed. It is my intention 
to vote against overriding the President’s 
veto should that question come before 
the House. 

In the veto message the President re- 
ferred to price supports on dairy prod- 
ucts, obviously being aware of the strong 
sentiment among dairy farmers in favor 
of the temporary extension of dairy 
price supports. He said surplus dairy 
products in the hands of the Govern- 
ment would be used outside the regular 
domestic commercial market and that 
for the remainder of 1958 they would not 
be offered for sale on such markets at 
less than 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
measure, while undoubtedly of some help 
to the dairy industry, does not go far 
enough. Accordingly, I have asked 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson and the 
President to reconsider the order re- 
* dairy price supports and modify 

Because of the widespread interest 
among dairy farmers in this question 
and the concern of many of my col- 
leagues, I am including at this point in 
my remarks a letter I wrote to a con- 
stituent, a spokesman for dairy farmers, 
setting forth in some detail the reasons 
for my position on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 162: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., March 31, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM G. HAYES, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Deak Bru: This will acknowledge your 
letter of March 20, 1958, expressing dissatis- 
faction with my vote on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 162 to freeze price supports and alloca- 


tions on all supported agriculture commodi- 
ties at 1957 levels. 
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Included, of course, within the products 
so supported were dairy products. That was 
the result of a Democratic maneuver which 
prevented the House from considering the 
question of extending dairy price supports 
alone. Thus those who supported the flex- 
ible price-support program of the Eisen- 
hower administration and had voted against 
the rigid high-price supports of the Demo- 
cratic farm program were placed in the posi- 
tion of having to reverse our positions if we 
wanted even temporarily to continue dairy- 
price supports. 

As you will see from the following remarks 
I made in the House of Representatives on 
March 20, 1958, I not only supported, but 
spoke in fayor of the Tewes amendment 
which would have confined Senate Joint 
Resolution 162 to dairy-price supports alone. 
I announced I would vote for such a bill. 

“Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. TEwEs]. 

“I would like an opportunity to vote for 
a temporary extension of 1957 dairy-price 
supports, but I cannot support a measure 
which has little chance of becoming law 
and continues rigid high price supports gen- 
erally. That would be a step backward in 
the direction of socializing agriculture which 
this administration is trying to get away 
from. 

“I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will be adopted” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 20, 1958, p. 
4935). 

Also, as you will see from page 4939, I voted 
in favor of the motion to recommit the bill 
which contained the Tewes amendment. The 
motion lost on a rollcall 173-210. 

My position has been clear on this question 
from the beginning, Bill, and my vote should 
have been no surprise to you. 

You will recall our meeting with dairy 
farmers from the Second District on Satur- 
day, February 15, 1958, in the courthouse at 
Ann Arbor. At that time I said I would vote 
for temporary continuation of the 83 per- 
cent parity support for dairy products. I 
also said my inquiries revealed a move was 
under way in the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee to mingle extension of dairy price sup- 
ports with price supports on other agriculture 
products. I said, too, that this move, if suc- 
cessful, would be likely to result in no legis- 
lation at all, Actually, the result I predicted 
came about. As you know, President Eisen- 
hower has vetoed the bill. 

At the Ann Arbor meeting there was con- 
siderable discussion of the broad issue of gov- 
ernment control and regulation of agricul- 
ture and many, who as I do favor continua- 
tion of dairy price supports at present levels, 
expressed themselves as opposed generally to 
government regulation of agriculture. I be- 
lieve that position reflects the great majority 
of sentiment among farmers in the Second 
District. 

The Ann Arbor News on February 17, 1958, 
quoted me as follows: 

“I favor and voted for the flexible price 
support program and against rigid price sup- 
ports. I believe the farmers do not want to 
become wards of the Government and have all 
decisions about the operation of their farms 
made by bureaucrats in Washington. We 
must work toward freeing agriculture from 
government regulations but it can’t be done 
all at once. I believe the 83 percent support 
of dairy products should be continued tem- 
porarily.” 

My position on flexible versus rigid high 
price supports has been clear and consistent 
and has been taken after considerable consul- 
tation with farmers in the Second District. 
It is based on the attitude I have consistently 
maintained of favoring free enterprise against 
socialism. 
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I believe that most members of the Michi- 
gan Milk Producers Association from the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Michigan are 
opposed to government regulation of agricul- 
ture, although of course I am unable to say 
how many of them would have surrendered 
that principle for the sake of a temporary 
extension of dairy price supports. I was 
confident then, as I am now, that S. J. Res. 
162 had no chance of becoming law since I 
doubt that enough votes can be mustered to 
override a Presidential veto. 

There are several features of Senate Joint 
Resolution 162 of which you and your asso- 
ciates may not be fully aware: 

1. Senate Joint Resolution 162 would 
compel the Secretary of Agriculture to sup- 
port not only the basic commodities, which 
are under mandatory price supports, at 1957 
levels, but also all commodities which had 
received supports in 1957 upon a discretion- 
ary basis. 

2. Acreage allotments, except tobacco, are 
frozen not only with respect to the market- 
ing year beginning in 1958 but also through 
1959 crops. 

3. Senate Joint Resolution 162 gives special 
consideration to upland cotton and rice. 

The effect of these provisions is not only 
to reenact the rejected rigid farm price sup- 
port program advocated by the Democrats, 
but to go further and freeze prices and al- 
lotments on commodities which have not 
been subject to rigid price supports even 
under the Democratic farm program. 

I am so strongly opposed to the sociali- 
zation of agriculture—not alone because it 
is the policy of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to oppose it, not alone because I believe 
the overwhelming sentiment of the constit- 
uents I represent is opposed to socialized 
agriculture, but because I believe so firmly 
in the principles of a free economy and a 
free enterprise system—that I am willing to 
risk my political future on that issue. 

It may be impossible to stop the march of 
socialism, but I have a fixed determination 
to resist that trend with all the strength 
and talent I possess. 

You may recall that I had an exchange of 
correspondence with Governor G. Mennen 
Williams in May 1955, in which he urged 
me to support the high rigid farm price sup- 
port program of the Democrats, and that I 
challenged both his facts and his reasoning. 

I was willing to continue dairy price sup- 
ports in the belief that Secretary Benson 
was not required under the law mandatorily 
to reduce price su; on dairy products 
as he claimed, or at least to reduce them at 
the time he did, But if there is any am- 
biguity in the law, I am willing to correct 
it, not only by clarifying the language of the 

t law, but by a Congressional require- 
ment that 1957 dairy price support levels be 
continued temporarily. 

At no time did I promise you or anyone 
else I would reverse the well-thought-out 
position I took previously against the sociali- 
zation of agriculture by voting to return to 
the high rigid price-support program advo- 
cated by the Democrats. 

Legislative decisions are not always easy. 
Frequently, legislators are forced to choose 
between two alternatives, neither of which 
is wholly satisfactory. I approach such diffi- 
cult decisions knowing full well that I will 
be unable to please everyone, but I cast my 
vote on principles I have announced to my 
constituents and in what I believe to be the 
best interests of our country, not just for the 
present, but for future generations. 

There is no question that changing the 
trend established under Democratic admin- 
istrations toward the control and regulation 
of agriculture through subsidies and al- 
locations is going to cause temporary hard- 
ship in some areas. If, however, we do not 
have the courage to make these adjustments 
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even though they may hurt, we will never 
get back on the road to a free agricultural 
economy. 

You might be interested in the telegrams 
I have sent to Secretary Benson and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, copies of which are en- 
closed. 

I realize that my statement may not serve 
to satisfy you or change your feelings about 
my decision. Nevertheless, I felt obliged to 
try to help you understand the choice I had 
to make during consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 162. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Due to a parliamentary maneuver in the 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 162, 
many Representatives, of whom I was one, 
were prevented from voting for temporary 
extension of dairy price supports. We had 
the choice of voting for the continuation of 
all price suppports, mandatory and otherwise, 
thus reverting to the Democratic farm pro- 
gram, or voting against any price-support ex- 
tension at all. 

Dairy farmers in my Congressional District 
have made what appears to me to be a strong 
case for the temporary extension of dairy 
price supports. I would appreciate your giv- 
ing thoughtful reconsideration, regardless of 
Congressional action on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 162, to modifying your order to reduce 
dairy price supports from 83 percent to 75 
percent of parity. 

GEORGE MEADER, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1958. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have today sent the following telegram to 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson: 

“Due to a parliamentary maneuver in the 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 162, 
many Representatives, of whom I was one, 
were prevented from voting for temporary 
extension of dairy price supports. We had 
the choice of voting for the continuation of 
all price suppports, mandatory and otherwise, 
thus reverting to the Democratic farm pro- 
gram, or voting against any price-support ex- 
tension at all. 

“Dairyfarmers in my Congressional District 
have made what appears to me to be a strong 
case for the temporary extension of dairy 
price supports. I would appreciate your giv- 
ing thoughtful reconsideration, regardless of 
Congressional action on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 162, to modifying your order to reduce 
dairy price supports from 83 percent to 75 
percent of parity.” 

I would appreciate anything you might do 
to urge the Secretary of Agriculture to re- 
consider and modify his order with respect to 
reduction of dairy price supports. I am sure 
many of my colleagues would appreciate this 
action. 

GEORGE MEADER, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS SHOULD TAKE POSITIVE 
AND IMMEDIATE ACTION IN RE- 
LIEVING THE PLIGHT OF THE 
NATION’S ELDERLY CITIZENS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, early 
last month the Federal Council on Aging, 
organized in 1956 and meeting for the 
first time in Washington, D, C., declared 
that the welfare of older citizens is every- 
body’s responsibility. This Federal 
council set up by President Eisenhower is 
serving as a valuable clearinghouse for 
the coordination of the efforts of Federal, 
State, and local agencies as well as pri- 
vate groups, in programs designed to aid 
our elderly citizens, 

The conference stressed the need for 
a total national effort aimed at smooth- 
ing the way for transition from active 
life of working and achieving to one of 
retirement and relaxation. 

The size of the joint effort needed may 
be appreciated when it is considered that 
life expectancy has increased from 48 in 
1900 to 70 today. It is estimated that by 
1970 there will be more than 20 million 
persons over 65 as compared with only 3 
million in 1900 and nearly 15 million 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Federal Council 
on Aging is striving to smooth the way 
for readjustment in the lives of our 
elderly citizens, the 85th Congress may 
well take heed and make a practical con- 
tribution by enacting appropriate legis- 
lation to grant relief to millions of good 
Americans who are trying to exist on 
either public assistance benefits or under 
the various retirement laws. 

It is common knowledge that the 
monthly benefit check received by mil- 
lions of elderly citizens is a mere pit- 
tance when measured by the current 
cost of living which is increasing 
monthly. 

Let me call your attention to the fol- 
lowing chart showing the consumer 
price index governing the cost of living 
and the purchasing power of the dollar 
from the period 1939 to 1957: 


Consumer 
Price Index 
(1939= 100) 


Purchasing 
wer of 

the dollar 

(1939= $1) 


— 
3 
> 

2 
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As the chart shows, from 1939 to 1957 
the cost of living constantly increased 
each year until 1957 when it was 102.4 
percent over 1939. At the same time, 
the purchasing power of the dollar de- 
creased from 100 cents in 1939 to 49 
cents in 1957. In other words, the cost 
of living doubled while the value of the 
dollars was cut in half. 

Mr. Speaker, this increased cost of 
living when coupled with a 49-cent 
dollar is working real hardship on thou- 
sands of beneficiaries of the social- 
security, railroad-retirement, and civil- 
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service retirement systems, who must 
live on a fixed monthly income as repre- 
sented by their monthly retirement 
check. 

Mr. Speaker, the following chart re- 
veals factual information as to the 
average age and average monthly pay- 
ment received by beneficiaries of the So- 
cial Security Act: 


Old-age and survivors insurance monthly 
benefits in force—1957 


Average Average 
age payment 
Retired worker: 

—— . 72.9 $70 
Female 70.9 52 
Dea T PES 70. 9 34 
Widows and widowers.. 72.1 51 
‘arents_...--..-_.. 76.4 
Young mothers 43.1 49 
Children. 12.0 39 


Having mentioned the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, the following figures dis- 
close the average age and monthly 
annuity payable to beneficiaries under 
the railroad retirement system: 


Beneficiaries under the railroad retirement 
system on Dec. 31, 1957 


Average | Average 
annuity 


Retirement annuitants_. —— 8114 
Spouse annuitants H 48 
Pensioners. ............. S 8 
Survivor beneficiaries. __-_......_. 52 


In addition, let me call your attention 
to the average age and the monthly an- 
nuity of the beneficiaries under the Civil 
Service Retirement. Act. 


Average Average 
Class of annuitant monthly age 
annuity 
sas, Pd annuitants: 
* $145 67.8 
116 66,9 
59 62.7 
23 12.7 
39 60.8 


Mr. Speaker, the beneficiaries under the 
social-security, railroad-retirement, and 
civil-service retirement systems have all 
paid for their benefits and what they re- 
ceive in the form of a retirement annuity 
are benefits they earned in their own 
right. Let me add that these monthly 
retirement checks represent a rigid and 
fixed monthly income which Congress 
alone has th^ power to alter. 

It is true that the cost factor must be 
reckoned with because we are now told 
that social security is paying out more 
in benefits than is being received in pay- 
roll taxes. 

The Railroad Retirement Board tells 
us that the estimated actuarial deficit in 
the railroad-retirement fund is $170 mil- 
lion annually. 

Then, too, according to the committee 
report that accompanied the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill for 1959, 
the civil-service retirement and disabil- 
ity fund has been insolvent since June 30, 
1953, and the insolvency has increased 
from $9,900,000,000 to $18,065,000,000 due 
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to the failure of the Government to make 
its contributions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is universally recog- 
nized that the social-security, railroad- 
retirement, and civil-service retirement 
funds are in trouble along with millions 
of Americans over the age of 65 who are 
trying to live on a meager monthly re- 
tirement check. These recipients of 
earned benefits in the form of retirement 
pensions are forced to live under sub- 
standard conditions and many of them 
are barely able to exist. 

At the same time, millions of Ameri- 
cans not covered by any of the three re- 
tirement systems are forced to exist on 
public assistance benefits administered 
by the various States. These public as- 
sistance benefits are notoriously low and, 
in justice to our aged, should be in- 
creased. 

As I have already stated, the answer to 
the plight of these retired Americans 
rests with the 85th Congress. At this 
moment there are bills pending in Con- 
gressional committees that will liberalize 
benefits and partially improve the finan- 
cial situation of retired employees under 
the social-security, railroad-retirement, 
and civil-service retirement systems. 

I think these bills should be reported 
out of the various committees immedi- 
ately and brought to the floor for consid- 
eration. 

Every one of these bills is going to add 
to the cost of social security, railroad re- 
tirement, and civil service, but at the 
same time they will provide much needed 
relief for millions of Americans who are 
beneficiaries of the three retirement 
systems. 

As pointed out previously, all of these 
retirement systems are operating at a 
deficit. To finance these deficits and 
pay the cost of any increased benefits by 
this Congress, a joint committee repre- 
senting both Houses of Congress should 
be created immediately for the purpose 
of finding a solution to the overall prob- 
lem of our elderly citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, as I have 
tried to point out, the plight of our older 
people is acute. The retirement funds 
of social security, railroad retirement, 
and civil service are in financial straits, 
and public assistance benefits are wholly 
inadequate. 

Therefore, let us stop quibbling and 
assume our responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people by solving this distressing 
problem and giving to the older people 
of the Nation the relief to which they 
are entitled in keeping with the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Marines have landed.” For over 150 
years this electrifying phrase has indi- 
cated to the American people that any 
immediate danger to our homes and 
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country is about to be overcome. It has 
raised wavering morale; it has renewed 
courage; it has signified continuance of 
security and it has brightened our glow 
of pride. It has meant to America that 
its freedom will be preserved. 

The deeper significance of this rally- 
ing cry has been the will of the people, 
as manifested by its Congress through 
the years in maintaining and continuing 
the Marine Corps as the “always ready” 
branch of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. Compared with our other 
great fighting forces, its members have 
always been relatively small, because of 
the requirement of flexibility, speed and 
maneuverability in times of immediate 
danger. The Congress, realizing the ne- 
cessity of providing these dedicated 
fighting men with adequate personnel 
and equipment has never stinted its 
monetary appropriations. However, 
within recent years, somewhere in the 
Department of Defense, the abortive de- 
sire to whittle away and possibly elimi- 
nate the Marine Corps from the defense 
picture has become more evident. In 
fact, due to the activities of this un- 
known and probably misguided segment 
of authority in the Defense Department, 
the expression “the Marines have 
landed” can be paraphrased and 
changed into “they have landed on the 
Marines.” Moneys appropriated by the 
Congress for the specific use and main- 
tenance of the Marine Corps have been 
diverted or permitted to lapse in the last 
few years, with the result that as these 
illegal efforts of the Defense Department 
continue, this arm of our protection has 
become weaker, the will of the Congress 
has been disregarded, and the Constitu- 
tion and appropriate statutes have been 
violated. Despite the fact that there is 
statutory enactment for the requirement 
that the Marine Corps consist of three 
ready combat divisions and three ready 
aid wings, it is clear once more that the 
Defense Department by its budgetary 
request for the Marine Corps is continu- 
ing its war of attrition on the Marines. 
The following excerpt from the hearings 
by the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the Defense Department appro- 
priations for 1959 is shocking: 

Mr. SHEPPARD. General Pate, last year you 
stated the proposed Marine Corps strength 
of 200,000 would provide for a “lean but 
ready” Marine Corps. On this basis I can 
only assume that the fiscal year of 1959 end 
strength of 175,000 will provide for an “ema- 
ciated but ready” force. How has this cut- 
back in military personnel affected your 
ability to carry out your mission as the Na- 
tion's force in readiness? 

General Parz. I think it puts us in a very 
precarious position, Mr. Chairman. It ac- 
tually will permit us to be at 75 percent of 
required strength, and I do not think that 
is quite all we should have. However, that 
is beyond my control, as you know. 


I have faith that my colleagues will not 
permit this condition to continue. The 
Marine Corps must be restored to its 
necessary and authorized strength. Re- 
cently, a number of Representatives, in- 
cluding myself, have taken cognizance 
of this situation. The lapse of appro- 
priated funds and the diversion of same 
from the use of the Marine Corps has 
resulted in the introduction of bills, in- 
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cluding my own, H. R. 11541, which would 
prohibit the withholding or impound- 
ment of appropriations and which would 
provide in substance that, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, it shall 
be unlawful for any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of the United States, or any 
department, bureau, or agency thereof to 
withhold or impound or otherwise pre- 
vent any moneys appropriated by the 
Congress from being promptly used or 
applied by contract or otherwise for the 
purpose designated in the act appropri- 
ating the same. 

It seems to me that perhaps this legis- 
lation might not even be required, for a 
thorough study of existing law reveals 
that section 3678 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U. S. C. 628 (1954)) might be ap- 
plicable. It reads: 

Except as otherwise provided by law, sums 
appropriated for the various branches of ex- 
penditure in the public service shall be ap- 
plied solely to the objects for which they are 
respectively made, and for no others. 


Should it be determined that the fore- 
going law applies, enforcement of it by 
the appropriate agency should be com- 
menced at once. 

I believe that further aid and assist- 
ance in this pressing constitutional ques- 
tion can be obtained by investigation or 
this situation if placed in the hands or 
the Congressional Committee on Legis- 
lative Oversight. This is a most appro- 
priate subject for their review. 

Future and supplemental appropria- 
tion requests for the Marine Corps are 
now before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. My distinguished col- 
leagues of that group are alerted to the 
instant situation and I know they will 
make available the necessary funds to 
bring the corps up to its necessary 
strength. However, I now state that I 
shall most carefully follow the proceed- 
ings to assist in accomplishing this pur- 
pose. It is my belief that an additional 
$85 million over that which is being con- 
sidered is vitally necessary. 

These funds cannot in their true sense 
be called merely money. They are the 
lifeblood of our existence, It is the ex- 
clusive duty of the Congress to keep the 
Marines in an adequate state of pre- 
paredness for our protection, it is a mis- 
sion the Congress cannot divide or 
share—that we cannot delegate or shift. 
The burden is ours. Our duty is clearly 
set forth in section 8, article I of the 
Constitution. 

The constitutional duty of the Con- 
gress to compel the Department of De- 
fense to act properly in the matter of the 
use of the funds appropriated for the 
Marine Corps is one of our most urgent 
and immediate tasks. The Marines have 
protected the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution must now protect the Marines. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted, as follows: 
To Mr. TEacuE of Texas (at the request 


of Mr. RUTHERFORD), on account of off- 
cial business in his District. 


To Mr. Rooney, for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business, 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. SHEEHAN, for 20 minutes, to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), to address the House for 1 hour, 
on April 23. 

Mr. Boyvte, for 1 hour, on April 23. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks on the agriculture 
appropriation bill and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HILL and to include a report. 

Mr. Garros and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Loser and to include a copy of a 
bill. 

Mr. McGovern to include in his re- 
marks on the bill H. R. 11767 a statement 
of the Amalgamated Meatcutters and 
others interested in the meat extension 
program. 

Mr, WOLVERTON. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska (at the 
request of Mr. MINSHALL) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Drxon (at the request of Mr. MIN- 
SHALL) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kearns (at the request of Mr. MIN- 
SHALL) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Van ZanDT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 


At the request of Mr. ALBERT, the fol- 


lowing Members were given permission 
to extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. Byrp in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 2715. An act to disestablish the Balls 
Bluff National Cemetery, Loudoun County, 
Va., and for other purposes. To the Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3087. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Clatsop National Memorial 
in the State of Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses. To the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 3120. An act to amend the acreage 
allotment and marketing quota provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, to provide additional allot- 
ments for farms in the Tulelake area, Modoc 
and Siskiyou Counties, Calif., for the 1958 and 
1959 crops of wheat, and for other purposes. 
-To the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
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truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1140. An act to amend Public Law 
85-56 to permit persons receiving retired 
pay for nonregular service to waive receipt 
of a portion of that pay to receive pensions 
or compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration; 

H. R. 4815. An act to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to 
establish postal stations at camps, posts, or 
stations of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7907. An act relating to contracts 
for the conduct of contract and postal sta- 
tions, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7910. An act to revise the laws 
relating to the handling of short paid and 
undeliverable mail, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R.1140. An act to amend Public Law 
85-56 to permit persons receiving retired pay 
for nonregular service to waive receipt of a 
portion of that pay to receive pensions or 
compensation under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration; 

H. R. 4815. An act to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to es- 
tablish postal stations at camps, posts, or 
stations of the Armed Forces, and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7907. An act relating to contracts for 
the conduct of contract postal stations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7910. An act to revise the laws re- 
lating to the handling of short paid and un- 
deliverable mail, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, April 
2, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule M, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1769. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the 10th Annual Report 
on the National Industrial Reserve, pursuant 
to Public Law 883, 80th Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1770. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to revise certain provi- 
sions relating to the promotion and involun- 
tary retirement of officers of the regular com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


1771. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Department of the Air Force, 
transmitting a report of the Air Force mili- 
tary construction contracts awarded with- 
out formal advertising for the period July 1 
through December 31, 1957, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 241, 85th Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
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1772. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1959, in the 
amount of $3,942,092,500, for mutual assist- 
ance programs (H. Doc. 363); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

ted. 


1773. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of the Department of the 
Navy contract NOy-—79345 with Pomeroy- 
Hawaiian Dredging-Bechtel, Subic Bay Naval 
Base, Philippine Islands, pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 
53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MACK of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 11668. 
A bill to amend section 39 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1590). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 6283. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. Gordon D, Hoople, Dr. David W. Brewer, 
and the estate of the late Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1589). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXT, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 11799. A bill to provide that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall investigate 
and report to the Congress as to the ad- 
visability of establishing a national park in 
the Wheeler Peak-Lehman Caves area of the 
Snake Range in eastern Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 11800. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to conyey a certain 
parcel of land and buildings thereon to the 
city of Clifton, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 11801. A bill to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
to increase the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans from $150 to $250; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 11802. A bill to establish a National 
Coal Research and Development Commission 
to stimulate, encourage, and enlarge the pro- 
duction and conservation of coal in the 
United States through research and develop- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H. R. 11803. A bill to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act so as to provide further 
for the prevention of accidents in coal mines; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 11804. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organ- 
izations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H. R. 11805. A bill to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of aero- 
nautical research; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H. R. 11806. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit certain 
acts involving the importation, transporta- 
tion, possession, or use of explosives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 11807. A bill to amend the Fisheries 
Cooperative Marketing Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 11808. A bill to provide for the distri- 
bution of surplus food commodities by use 
of a food-stamp plan; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 11809. A bill to increase consumption 
of agricultural food commodities and prod- 
ucts thereof among low-income groups 
through the issuance of food stamps; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 11810. A bill to provide for nonvet- 
eran Federal employees the same appeal 
rights as are provided by law for veteran 
Federal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 11811. A bill to authorize the con- 

struction of a Federal office building in 
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Cleveland, Ohio, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 11812. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 11813. A bill to authorize temporary 
unemployment benefits for individuals who 
exhaust their benefit rights under existing 
State law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. R. 11814. A bill to amend section 406 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
in order to provide that maximum concen- 
trations for certain color additives used in 
coloring oranges be prescribed by regulation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 11815. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a courthouse and a Federal office 
building in Chicago, Ill., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 11816. A bill to establish a body cor- 
porate within the Department of Commerce 
to extend financial assistance to public and 
private companies providing transit and 
commuter service in our major metropolitan 
areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. Con. Res. 306, Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to initiate compre- 
hensive long-range plans for the acceleration 
of natural resource programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to set aside the week of 
March 31 to April 5 as that time when all 
citizens will be urged to purchase their needs 
in order to restore the confidence of the 
American public in their economic stability; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation looking to the 
cancellation of all income taxes for a period 
of from 3 to 4 months of the next tax year; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 11817. A bill for the relief of Adele 
M. Parker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 11818. A bill for the relief of Jung 

Hae; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 11819. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Roden; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 589. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Public Health—A Cause in Common 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was requested by the Today 
magazine, a national Catholic publica- 
tion, to submit an article on the subject 
of Federal legislation in the field of 
health-service and public-health activ- 
ity. The article was published in the 
April 1958 issue of Today, under the title 
“Public Health—A Cause in Common.” 

I considered it a real privilege and 
honor to be asked to submit an article to 
this splendid publication. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC HEALTH—A CAUSE IN COMMON 

(By Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 


At no time in history has the moral and 
ethical impulse in man -been given wider 
expression in legislation than in the laws 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
in recent years. By legislation we have, for 
example, saved farm families from being 


driven from their lands by economic forces 
over which they had no control. By legis- 
lation, we have provided the unemployed 
with job opportunities. Families have not 
been permitted to go hungry, and men have 
been given the opportunity to regain a 
sense of purpose and dignity. 

Equally significant is the legislation Con- 
gress has passed concerning our Nation's 
health. It is this field of legislation which 
I wish to discuss, the role of Government 
in helping to meet the medical needs of all 
our citizens. 

Our Government has demonstrated—by 
providing National Institutes of Health re- 
search, programs for crippled children, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act—concrete ex- 
pressions of man’s regard for his fellow 
man. Such legislation demonstrates that 
men can discharge effectively that responsi- 
bility Sy ee in the recognition that we 
are our brothers’ keepers. We meet that 
challenge in various ways, but because of 
the complexity of the issues and problems 
involved, let me refer to three of them here: 

1. A new proposal for medical benefits 
under the social security program; 

2. Developments in Hill-Burton legisla- 
tion; and 

8. The proposed Health Service Facilities 

t. 


According to a study made in 1956 by the 
Public Health Service, not more than 2 out 
of 5 men and women 65 or over have any 
kind of health insurance. This means that 
only 36.5 percent of the people who need it 
most have some form of insured protection 
against catastrophic illness. 


Moreover, there are 55 million people in 
the United States who lack prepaid protec- 


tion in case of medical emergency. Of thote 
who live on farms in the United States, 
three-fifths of the families with incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year are completely with- 
out medical insurance. Furthermore, almost 
none of the families that do have health 
insurance enjoy really comprehensive insur- 
ance. While these figures are grim in them- 
selves, the current growing unemployment 
throughout the Nation only makes a bad 
situation worse by its further strain on 
family finances. 

In a highly integrated society such as 
ours, preventive medicine as well as the cure 
of disease itself concerns everybody. 

Disease is incredibly ingenious in multi- 
plying and spreading itself. It regards peo- 
ple with the indifference and objectivity of 
the telephone directory. Almost no one 
wholly escapes. Progress combating disease 
has resulted only from the united action 
of citizens joining together in common cause. 

This principle provided the impetus be- 
hind the drive that finally gave us the 
victory over polio. Together in a common 
appeal we supported the dedicated work 
which finally culminated in Dr. Jonas Salk’s 
vaccine. Many of us perhaps had no pros- 
pect of contracting polio ourselves. There 
was relatively small danger of the members 
of our families getting it; but we contributed 
nevertheless. 

We can accomplish the same good in as- 
suring medical care for 172 million health- 
conscious Americans, if we set our minds 
and hearts to it. But we must guard against 
the vested interests of some groups and 
the possible hysteria or extremism of others. 
Lack of restraint and judgment could lead 
us into schemes that could defeat their own 


` 
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purposes. To work effectively, mass or group 
or total health projects in any form must 
be just to the patient, the doctor, and the 
general public. 

Everyone knows that we are an enormously 
wealthy Nation. There is no reason why a 
single American family today should be sub- 
merged under a mountain of hospital and 
medical debt. It is clearly possible with- 
in the present democratic system to rid peo- 
ple of the No. 1 worry that afflicts the aver- 
age American home. This can be done while 
physicians continue to enjoy their standing 
as individual practitioners serving their own 
patients and while patients likewise continue 
to enjoy their right to select their physician. 

In the very near future a bill will be intro- 
duced in the Senate which will modernize 
and improve our existing legislation in the 
all-important field of medical insurance. 
Specifically, this bill will provide insurance 
against some of the major costs of hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical service for per- 
sons eligible for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. This new type of program 
would be paid for on an insurance basis 
through contributions to the OASI trust 
fund, thereby utilizing a national system 
which has already been given the Congres- 
sional stamp of approval. 

Under this new health program aged per- 
sons and widowed mothers of young children 
would be entitled to 60 days of hospital care 
and to subsequent skilled nursing home care, 
up to a total of 120 days in a 12-month pe- 
riod. The cost of their surgical care would 
also be covered, while giving them free choice 
of qualified doctors. 

Hospital services to be paid for under 
this new program include the services, drugs, 
appliances, and medical care ordinarily fur- 
nished by the hospital to its bed patients. 
Nursing home services include the skilled 
nursing care, related medical and personal 
services, and accompanying bed and board 
provided by a licensed nursing home. Sur- 
gical services, including oral surgery, would 
be all those provided in a hospital and 
which are certified as necessary by a doctor. 

Starting in 1959, payments into the OASI 
fund would be increased by one-half percent 
each for employers and employees and three- 
fourths percent for the self-employed, in 
order to finance the proposed program. 

This proposal has already attracted the 
favorable support of welfare workers, labor 
unions, cooperatives, business groups, and 
present recipients of OASI protection. Under 
the bill, every effort would be made to utilize 
the services and assistance of group health 
projects already in operation—projects like 
Group Health Mutual in my own State of 
Minnesota, where individuals are voluntarily 
pooling their own resources for prepaid medi- 
cal care and where individual doctors asso- 
ciate themselves with the servicing clinic in- 
volved. Meanwhile, the bill would also have 
made inroads in meeting the chief problem 
facing present group health plans, the prob- 
lem of the lower income, high-risk applicant. 

We have in operation a second major 
health-related program, the Hill-Burton Act. 
Under it the Federal Government gives 

aid to States and Territories, to 
local governments, and to nonprofit agencies. 
This aid helps defray the costs of construc- 
tion of hospitals, rehabilitation facilities, 
diagnostic and treatment centers, nursing 
homes, public health centers, and related 
health facilities. 

Federal financial help under the act also 
makes it possible to conduct research to im- 
prove the development and utilization of 
health services and to make grants-in-aid to 
States, political subdivisions, universities, 
hospitals, and other public and private non- 
profit institutions or organizations for such 
projects. 

The Federal Government has authorized 
appropriations, through 1959, on the basis of 
population and economic need. How much 
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does the Federal Government give? Finan- 
cial participation varies from one-third to 
two-thirds. The payments are computed un- 
der each individual contract. The actual 
money is provided as the construction pro- 
ceeds. 

As of June 30 last year a total of 3,515 con- 
struction projects were approved, of which 
2,346 were completed and in operation; 953 
were under construction, and 215 were in pre- 
construction stages. Allin all, these projects 
will provide 152,593 hospital beds and 888 
public health and other medical facilities, 
Two-thirds of the approved projects (66 per- 
cent) were general hospitals, 3 percent men- 
tal hospitals, 2 percent tuberculosis hospitals, 
3 percent chronic disease facilities, 17 percent 
public health centers, and 9 percent other 
related facilities. 

Here we see use of the American fax dol- 
lar—coming back to the American people 
with compound interest—in terms of na- 
tional health as expressed in the practical 
language of brotherhood. Each of us, under 
the democratic process of taxation, has con- 
tributed proportionately. 

The appropriation for 1958 was $121,200, 
000. But this year the knives are out for 
this program. For 1959, the administration 
is asking much less, $75 million. 

The present budget makers have the book- 
keeper’s devotion to saving dollars. What is 
needed is an even greater devotion to the 
importance of saving lives through adequate 
hospital care. 

The administration’s proposed appropria- 
tion under the act of 1959 says all we can 
afford for public health in the United States, 
through the Hill-Burton program, is one- 
tenth of 1 percent of a $74 billion budget. 
Seventy-five million dollars is completely in- 
adequate for the work that must be done. 
What future has a democracy that thinks so 
little of its people’s health? 

Our 10-year-old lay provides the format 
for what can be described as pilot legisla- 
tion in its field. The Hill-Burton Act exer- 
cises Federal policy with striking effective- 
ness; yet here we have Federal participation 
and overseership that is wholly acceptable 
to local autonomy and what is sometimes 
called home rule, 

What is called for now, it seems to me, is 
its implementation on a much wider scale. 

The voices of those who cry “socialism” 
have been deadened, for the Hill-Burton Act 
can hardly be so classified without putting 
the same label on a vast amount of kindred 
legislation in other areas. And these are the 
areas of Federal legislation that these very 
critics frequently find not only acceptable 
but downright indispensable. 

Yes, we have in operation successful and 
acceptable Federal legislation on a strategic 
front in public health. It works. The Hill- 
Burton Act is a model and a standard, a guide 
for further sound Federal law to benefit, by 
mutual self-assistance, the health of the 
people of our country. 

Of the very same family of Federal legis- 
lation is my proposed, but as yet not en- 
acted, Health Service Facilities Act. Here I 
suggest that the Government provide long- 
term loans for small community clinics. 
This act would have authorized appropria- 
tions of $5 million for fiscal 1957, $5 million 
for fiscal 1958, and $10 million for each of the 
3 succeeding years to grant loans to approved 
voluntary health-service programs. 

I describe the essence of this bill on the 
floor of the Senate on March 21, 1957: “* + * 
if a group of people in a community where 
health facilities are inadequate will get to- 
gether to form a voluntary health plan 
organization, and be prepared to assume 
the financial responsibility for working out 
their own problem, then they may apply 
for low interest, repayable loans from the 
Surgeon General—under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Health, Educaticn, and Wel- 
fare—to enable them to finance the physi- 
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cian’s facilities which their community 
requires.” 

Again the initiative rests with the com- 
munity and its willingness to push the 
progress of health. Once that is established 
under my proposed act the Federal Govern- 
ment would step in to do what Abraham 
Lincoln said government should do—perform 
those tasks “for the people * * * Which they 
cannot do individually nor do at all, or do so 
well, for themselves.” 

Eventually, of course, there may be some 
comprehensive plan that will tie all of our 
health programs together. New reports from 
public and private medical insurance pro- 
grams are now being assembled and com- 
puted. With the information from these 
studies more meaningful and comprehensive 
legislation will be possible. 

But one thing is now clear. We simply 
cannot allow 55 million noninsured people to 
continue to suffer from the embarassments 
of bodily and mental strain inflicted by sud- 
den illnesses. 

The money contributed toward the public 
health out of one’s taxes—through social 
security, group health, or some other associ- 
ated course—may not always come back to 
the individual or his family, dollar for dollar. 
Or it may indeed come back, in far greater 
quantity than the contribution. 

But in any case the health of the whole 
country benefits from these various methods 
of pooling resources. They will gradually 
enable our doctors to concentrate on, and 
be paid for, keeping us well instead of for 
trying to repair the damage done by pre- 
ventable disease. We can gradually wipe out 
of the catalog of current strain and tension 
both the perpetual threat and the actuality 
of heavy, unexpected medical bills. A whole 
nation can breathe easier, its health and 
morale lifted, its psychological strength re- 
inforced for the massive tasks that confront 
our generation. 


Protection for Dr. Mario L’Erena 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, informa- 
tion has just been received by me from 
the Fidel Castro movement in Cuba that 
two hired assassins are applying for 
their visas from the American Embassy 
in Habana to come to the United States, 
They are being sent by the dictator of 
Cuba, Batista. Their names are Miguel 
Sotolongo and Juan de Dios Seloiziano, 
and their intended victim is Dr. Mario 
L’Erena, who is the national director of 
the 26th of July movement representing 
in the United States Fidel Castro. 

I demand that the Department of 
State refuse to allow these two men to 
enter our country and I demand that 
Dr. L'Erena be protected. We cannot 
have another Galindez-Murphy assassi- 
nation. 

I have also learned that due to the 
revelation of the amount of arms sent 
by our Government to Batista, which was 
stated on the floor of Congress on March 
20, 1958, and due to the remarks of my 
colleague, the Honorable CHARLES PORTER 
of Oregon, the State Department has 
eanceled further shipment of arms to 
Batista. 
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A Bill To Prohibit Certain Acts Involving 
the Importation, Transportation, Pos- 
session, or Use of Explosives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a.bill to amend title 18 
of the United States Code so ac to make 
the transportation and/or possession of 
dynamite and other explosives in inter- 
state commerce, with the knowledge and 
intent that such explosives will be used 
in violation of a law of the United States 
or of a State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States, a Federal offense, 
punishable by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. Should death re- 
sult from a violation of the act, the 
offender, upon conviction, would be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 10 years. 

Under the terms of the bill the pos- 
session or use of an explosive shall cre- 
ate rebuttable presumptions that, first, 
the explosive was transported in com- 
merce, and second, that such explosive 
was transported in commerce by the per- 
son so possessing or using it. 

This bill further provides that it shall 
be unlawful for anyone to introduce, de- 
liver or receive for introduction, attempt 
to transport, transport, or cause to be 
transported in commerce any explosive. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is a meri- 
torious piece of legislation. Over the 
Nation in the last few years there has 
been a rash of explosions, causing prop- 
erty damage in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. These irrational acts 
of hoodlumism might be ascribed to 
many causes, but whatever may be the 
motivating force behind these deeds of 
terrorism, it is imperative that there be a 
Federal statute on the subject so as to 
lend aid to the States in these cases when 
it is apparent that State lines have been 
crossed, 

Just a few days ago, Mr. Speaker, in 
the capital city of the great State of 
Tennessee, a religious recreation center 
was dynamited by some depraved and 
villainous person, resulting in damages 
running into the thousands of dollars. 
That loss of life did not occur was 
miraculous. 

Almost simultaneously, in Miami, Fla., 
a religious structure occupied by the 
same religious faith, was dynamited. 

In a newspaper of yesterday, I read of 
a dynamite blast wrecking a small 
church in a southern Alabama town. 
And a few days ago, in the Far West, a 
depraved person dynamited several 
structures. 

Mr. Speaker, in my State of Tennessee, 
as well as elsewhere over the Nation, 
within recent years, goons and hoodlums 
in the labor movement have resorted to 
the use of dynamite and other explosives 
in labor disputes, resulting in coercion 
and intimidation. The vast majority 
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of the members of organized labor are 
honorable, law-abiding people, but gang- 
sters must be ferreted out by agents of 
the Federal Government. State laws, 
relative to the possession and transpor- 
tation of dynamite and other explosives, 
have been inadequate to cope with the 
situation. 

My bill specifically provides that it is 
not the intention of the Congress to oc- 
cupy the field in which it operates to the 
exclusion of a law of any State except 
in case of an irreconcilable conflict. 

With unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding a copy of the bill in the RECORD. 
It follows: 

A bill to amend title 18 of the United States 
Code so as to prohibit certain acts involv- 
ing the importation, transportation, pos- 
session, or use of explosives, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 39 of title 

18 of the United States Code is amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following new 

section: 

“Sec. 837. Explosives; illegal use or possession 
„(a) Whoever— 

“(1) imports into the United States or in- 
troduces, delivers, or receives for introduc- 
tion, attempts to transport, transports, or 
causes to be transported in commerce any 
explosive, or 

“(2) possesses any explosive which has 
been imported into the United States, or 
introduced, delivered for introduction, or 
transported in commerce, with the knowledge 
or intent that such explosive will be used 
in violation of a law of the United States or 
of a State, Territory, Commonwealth, or pos- 
session of the United States, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both; and, if death results 
from a violation of this subsection, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, in violation of a law of a 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
sion of the United States, possesses any ex- 
plosive which has been imported into the 
United States or introduced, delivered for 
introduction, or transported in commerce 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both; and, 
if death results from a violation of this sub- 
section, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

“(c) The possession or use of any explosive 
in such a way as to constitute a violation of 
a law of the United States or of a State, 
Territory, Commonwealth, or possession of 
the United States shall create rebuttable pre- 
sumptions that (1) such explosive was 
transported in commerce, and (2) such ex- 
plosive was transported in commerce by the 
person so possessing or using it. 

“(d) As used in this sectlon— 

“(1) the term ‘commerce’ means commerce 
between any State, Territory, Common- 
wealth, or possession of the United States, 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, Territory, Com- 
monwealth, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, but through any place outside 
thereof; or within any Territory, Common- 
wealth, or possession of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia; 

“(2) the term ‘explosive’ means a detonat- 
ing fuze, fuze, primer, fuse, fusee, dynamite, 
blasting caps, black powder, liquid nitro- 
glycerin, fulminate in bulk in dry condition, 
or any other high explosive. 

“(e) This section shall not be construed 
as indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which this sec- 
tion operates to the exclusion of a law of any 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or 
sion of the United States, and no law of any 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, or posses- 
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sion of the United States which would be 
valid in the absence of this section shall be 
declared invalid unless there is a direct and 
positive conflict between such law and an 
express provision of this section so that the 
two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

Sec. 2. The table of sections of chapter 39 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“836. Transportation of fireworks into State 
prohibiting sale or use,” 
the following: 
“837. Explosives; illegal use or possession.” 
Src. 3. Section 14 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “837,” 
immediately after “797,”. 


The Civil Rights Commission Is Entitled 
to an Adequate Appropriation To En- 
able It To Carry on the Work Expected 
of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Civil Rights Commission, appointed by 
President Eisenhower, in accordance 
with the provisions of the legislation en- 
acted last year, is entitled to an adequate 
appropriation to enable it to fulfill the 
duties expected of it. 

There is no justification to refuse the 
appropriation requested by the Presi- 
dent in the budget submitted to the 
Congress. Refusal to do so would be an 
indirect repudiation of the act that was 
passed by Congress by an overwhelming 
majority. It was appropriate that such 
an act should be passed to protect the 
civil rights of all our citizens. 

The individuals appointed to member- 
ship on this Commission are all men of 
high character and represent all the 
differing viewpoints. Their task is no 
easy one, but, we can expect that the 
duties and obligations imposed upon 
them by the act creating the Commis- 
sion and defining its power, will be car- 
ried out with complete regard to the 
intent of Congress. The results at- 
tained, if not handicapped or curtailed 
by an inadequate appropriation, will 
justify not only the legislation as passed, 
but, also, the administration of the act. 

The appropriation of $750,000 is neces- 
sary if the objectives of the Commission 
are to be fulfilled. The objectives are so 
important that there should be no hesi- 
tation upon the part of Congress in ap- 
proving the full amount requested. 

The granting of this appropriation 
will enable the Commission: 

First. To investigate allegations as to 
deprivation of the right to vote; 

Second. Study legal developments 
constituting denial of equal protection 
of the laws; and 

Third. Appraise the laws and policies 
of the Federal Government with respect 
to equal protection of the laws. 

These rights are fundamental to the 
citizens of this Nation. It is our duty as 
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representatives of the people to make 
certain that these rights are not cur- 
tailed or destroyed. Consequently we 
should support the appropriation now 
before us. 


Amendments Needed to Reciprocal Trade 
Legislation To Protect American In- 
dustries and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
having hearings on the trade agreements 
bill and the bill of the committee will 
shortly be before the House for consider- 
ation. Irise to speak of my concern for 
American industries which have been 
seriously damaged by an influx of im- 
ports from low wage, highly industrial- 
ized countries, such as Japan. 

The forest-products industry is an im- 
portant industry in my State. An im- 
portant segment of the forest- products 
industry is the hardwood plywood plants. 
The hardwood veneer used by the hard- 
wood plywood plants in my State comes 
from logs harvested in my State. The 
veneer logs bring premium prices to the 
farmers and timber owners. The hard- 
wood plywood industry is in trouble. 
Employment and production are down 
and profits in 1957 were approximately 1 
percent. The cause of the trouble can 
be traced directly to the tremendous 
quantities of plywood coming from low 
wage, highly industrialized countries. 
Plywood imports have increased from 68 
million square feet in 1951 to 850 million 
square feet in 1957, 1,200 percent. In 
1957, imported plywood took over 52 per- 
cent of the American market, against 
only 7 percent in 1951. Hardwood ply- 
wood consumption in 1957 in the United 
States was 89 percent higher than 1951, 
an increase of 770 million square feet. 
There has been a high demand for the 
product of the hardwood plywood indus- 
try for several years, but American 
plants have not only been excluded from 
a share in the increased consumption, 
but have actually lost production to im- 
ports. Domestic shipments in 1955 were 
934 million square feet; in 1957, 780 mil- 
lion square feet, a decline of 154 million 
square feet. 

The highly industrialized Japanese 
plywood industry pays wages of less than 
one-tenth the average hourly wage in 
the plywood plants in my State. The 
labor cost in a 1,000 square foot of 
Japanese plywood is about one-ninth the 
labor cost in a comparable American 
plant. The argument of advocates for 
foreign trade that the higher productiv- 
ity of the American worker equalizes the 
differential in wages does not apply to 
the plywood industry, or any other in- 
dustry competing today with products 
made in highly industrialized Japan. 

The hardwood plywood industry of my 
State cannot compete with the low- 
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priced plywood from Japan. The differ- 
ential in price is so great that an in- 
crease in duty alone will not remedy the 
situation. A quota on plywood imports 
is required. The administration has not 
been disposed to grant quotas on indus- 
trial products. So long as the executive 
branch can veto Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendations there will be no quotas, 
although the Tariff Commission may 
find that quotas are required to prevent 
the destruction of one of our industries. 

The plywood imports have steadily 
increased since 1951 absorbing a larger 
and larger part of the market, domestic 
prices have steadily declined and do- 
mestie production is now much less than 
1951. Under such conditions, a domes- 
tic industry cannot long survive. The 
hardwood plywood industry is being de- 
stroyed by low-priced imports. Congress 
never intended for the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act to be used as a tool of a 
foreign policy which permits imports to 
destroy our own American industries. It 
was intended that the act encourage ex- 
ports but not the export of jobs. I am of 
the view that the act requires amend- 
ing so that the real intent of Congress 
will be carried out. Congress should 
amend the Trade Agreements Act to 
provide for quotas where quantitative 
restrictions are needed and for the Tar- 
iff Commission recommendations in 
escape clause and peril point cases be 
final. 


Israel’s 10th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. 
Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join many 
of my colleagues in marking the 10th 
anniversary of the founding of Israel. 

A great experiment was launched 10 
years ago on behalf of a people who 
have known murder, oppression, and dep- 
rivation as no other people in modern 
times. A new nation was formed for 
these people, a place of refuge and free- 
dom, where they could lead their own 
lives and learn to live without fearing 
every knock on their front doors. 

This nation was not large when com- 
pared to the size of many other coun- 
tries; yet to it have come hundreds of 
thousands of persons seeking the peace 
and freedom which it held out. The 
way since then has not been easy, and 
peace has not been theirs to enjoy. 
Greed and age-old hates have made the 
life of this new nation precarious. Bat- 
tles have been fought to protect its citi- 
zens. The road ahead is far from easy, 
but the nation stands stronger today 
than ever. 

This strong little country draws its 
power from its people, for it has no nat- 
ural resources to export, no ready-made 
industry, no bulging national treasury. 
Its natural resource is the courage of 
these displaced Jews. Its industry is 
the industry of these citizens. And its 
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national treasury is the determination 
of these oppressed people to save their 
precious freedom, come what may. 
Through this decade of life, Israel has 
been growing stronger by feeding on the 
strength of its people. 

I only hope that through these diffi- 
cult years and in the years to come when 
danger threatens and the outlook might 
be bleak, that the hopes and encourage- 
mient of Americans will be a source of 
additional strength to these people. We 
in America cannot know the fierce de- 
termination of these people to work and 
fight for their new land. We cannot 
know how much this strip of desert 
means to the displaced Jews of Europe 
and the world. But we do know and ad- 
mire their courage and love of freedom, 
for we like to think we have some corner 
on this market ourselves. 

As Israel starts its second decade, I 
wish its people well. The way is hard, 
but surely they will always have their 
beloved freedom and homeland if there 
is justice left in the world. 


Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a statement which I submit- 
ted this morning to the Subcommittee 
on Special Education. The statement is 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this 
opportunity to express my views to your 
subcommittee, and I know of no more im- 
portant subject that can be given careful 
study by the Congress than that of edu- 
cation. On one occasion Aristotle was asked 
how much educated men were superior to 
uneducated men. “As much,” said he, “as 
the living are to the dead.” Yet, some 
150,000 young Americans this year, last year, 
and the year before did not go on to pursue 
a college education just because of financial 
difficulties. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand students out of the top echelon of 
their classes in high school did not go on 
to study in college, just because of a lack of 
means to pay. Each time I think of the 
Russian sputniks I am prone to wonder 
how many of those students who did not 
go to college 10 years ago for the same 
reason would now be available to help our 
country, in a time of desperate shortage of 
scientists and engineers, to win the race 
for outer space. 

Two years ago I was in Africa, the Middle 
East, and in Asia, and each time I recall- 
my visit to the Asian-African world, where 
America’s vital interests are increasingly 
concerned, I am appalled once again by the 
fact that only a handful of Americans can 
talk the language of the peoples of those 
two great continents, to say nothing of 
European languages. It is important to be 
able to converse in other languages if we 
are to hope to transmit and exchange the 
ideas of free men with the peoples of cap- 
tive countries, Yet, too few American stu- 
dents today are preparing, through language 
studies and scientific studies, to meet the 
challenges that will confront America in the 
immediate years ahead. 
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It is no longer mere idle speculation that 
man may someday reach the moon. We have 
now crossed another threshold into the age 
of space flight. The first Russian satellite 
was an important technological break- 
through that provided a warning to us to 
provide enough scientists and technicians of 
sufficient quality to enable us to regain and 
hold world leadership in the technological 
race or else lose our liberties and freedoms 
forever. 

The backward peasant nation that was the 
Soviet Union 30 years ago has raised itself 
to a high level of technological accomplish- 
ment, even though it may have been at great 
cost in human suffering. Today, Soviet mis- 
siles and rockets face us, to say nothing of a 
vast fleet of missile-equipped submarines and 
huge standing armies. America is confronted 
with a shrewd and ruthless mortal enemy, 
Soviet Russia, a country under the leader- 
ship of atheistic men whose announced ob- 
jective is the complete mastery of the world, 
men who are merciless, men who are ambi- 
tious, men who will stop at nothing to achieve 
their goal. 

Nikita Khrushchev has boasted that the 
Soviets will be supreme in nuclear power, in 
consumer-goods production, in cultural ac- 
tivities, in agricultural production, in edu- 
cation. “We will bury you,” he has boldly 
and arrogantly stated to us. 

It is time we realized that the Communists 
are waging all-out war upon us and that we 
are locked in a gigantic and momentous 
struggle which will demand every resource 
of our intelligence and our spirit if we are 
to survive. We are in a one-game world 
series, and we cannot afford to lose any more 
innings. The Russian sputniks and our own 
satellites are signs in the sky that the race 
between the Communist World and the Free 
World has entered a new, a deeper, a more 
profound dimension. And this race is to the 
swift; this battle is to the strong. To effec- 
tively compete in this contest, there must be 
a fundamental change in American attitude 
toward the intellectuals, the scholars in our 
midst. 

America needs more eggheads and fewer 
fatheads. It was Soviet eggheads who got 
the sputniks off the ground, and it will be 
American eggheads who get our Nation off 
the ground if we but give them the support 
they need. Frankly, I am on an egghead 
search, I am looking for more scientists and 
engineers, more mathematicians and tech- 
nicians. 

Not all eggheads are geniuses. Not all 
eggheads are potential scientists and engi- 
neers. An egghead is simply a thinking, re- 
flecting person, who may well have a strong 
streak of creativity in him or her. The basic 
hallmarks are a concern primarily with 
ideas, a restless inquiring mind, a dedication 
to something higher and outside himself. 
Some are hard boiled and some are soft 
boiled, but we need them all, and it is time 
that the American people and our United 
States Government decided to make it pos- 
sible for a far higher percentage of young 
potential scholars to moye into positions of 
leadership. 

We must have more teachers, and we must 
have better teachers. That means higher 
teachers’ salaries, so that a teacher can af- 
ford to work at only one job, so that he or 
she can afford to take further training dur- 
ing the summer months. An average salary 
of $4,420 is unthinkably low. Only about 
half of the chemistry and biology teacher 
graduates in 1956 actually went into the 
teaching profession. Industry's higher sal- 
aries are appealing to the teachers, particu- 
larly to science and mathematics teachers. 

Last fall at Chicago, at a conference of 
more than a thousand educators and laymen 
interested in education, the point was made 
repeatedly that high-school students are ca- 
pabie of handling much more solid intellec- 
tual fare than many are now receiving. The 
quality and the intensity of our higher edu- 
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cation can be rather sharply increased by 
changes in the curricula. This is impera- 
tive when we think of the degree the Rus- 
sian high-school graduate is being force-fed 
with scientific education. 

The other day I learned this from the 
United States Office of Education’s specialist 
in Soviet education: 

“The emphasis on science in Soviet schools 
contrasts sharply with the situation in the 
United States. Whereas each of the more 
than 1 million Soviet students graduating 
from secondary schools last June had taken 
5 years of chemistry, 5 of biology, 10 of 
mathematics—including algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry—less than one-third of a 
total of approximately the same number of 
our American high-school graduates had 
taken as much as a single year in chem- 
istry.” 

That is only a fraction of the story. In 
the Soviet Union the school week is 6 days, 
not 5. The school hours are longer. Study 
at home is more exacting. Examinations are 
more severe. A Russian child learns biology 
in grade 4, foreign languages in grade 5, 
physics and algebra and geometry in grade 6. 
Grade 7 teaches chemistry. Astronomy and 
calculus are taught in grade 10. This Rus- 
sian data surely demonstrates that many 
American high-school students could take 
a considerably richer diet of education, with 
a strong seasoning of the physical sciences. 

What can the Federal Government do to 
help in this gigantic national effort which 
our people must make to provide the yeast 
of opportunity for the gifted young people 
among us? 

First of all, we need a really intensive 
scholarship program administered on the 
basis of merit and need. I have introduced 
a bill to provide 50,000 such scholarships for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, and 
during each of the 5 succeeding fiscal years. 
Persons awarded scholarships under my bill 
shall be paid $1,000 during each academic 
year of the scholarship's duration. 

Each State would be allotted the number 
of such scholarships which bears the same 
ratio to the total number of such scholar- 
ships being allotted as its population be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21, both inclusive, 
bears to the total population of all the States 
between such ages. Any State desiring to 
participate in the scholarship program may 
do so by establishing, through its State edu- 
cational agency a State commission on schol- 
arships and student loans, and by submitting 
to the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion a State plan which provides for the de- 
termination and selection, in accordance 
with my bill, of individuals entitled to and 
qualifying for such scholarships. The Fed- 
eral Government would pay the administra- 
tive expenses of the State commissions. 

In the same bill, I have proposed a long- 
term low-interest loan program for college 
students, such loans to be made up to a 
maximum of $1,000 to any one student in 
any academic year beginning July 1, 1959, 
and for each of the succeeding 5 fiscal years. 
The bill would authorize the appropriation 
of $40 million annually for this purpose 
over the 6 fiscal years embraced by the pro- 
gram. Loans would be made on the basis 
of need and scholastic ability and for the 
purpose of pursuing a course of study in 
engineering or leading to a degree with a 
major concentration in academic work in 
a science, mathematics, or modern foreign 
language. 

The bill provides that any college gradu- 
ate who enters Government service in the 
scientific and engineering or related fields or 
who enters the teaching profession upon 
graduation may write off his loan, 20 per- 
cent of the loan being forgiven for each 
year he or she remains in the required pro- 
fession. This is an incentive that will keep 
many young people from taking the jump 
out of teaching in those first years of typi- 
cally low teaching salaries. 
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My bill would also authorize appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of science teaching 
facilities for institutions of higher educa- 
tion to carry out the program. The appro- 
priation of $75 million annually would be 
authorized for the purpose of making pay- 
ments to teachers for advanced study in 
summer sessions offered by institutions of 
higher education, and an appropriation of 
$25 million annually would be authorized 
for the purpose of making payments to 
teachers for advanced study in extension 
courses. 

Moreover, 1,500 graduate fellowships would 
be awarded annually for periods of study not 
in excess of 3 academic years in the fields 
of mathematics, science, engineering, and 
modern foreign languages, 

Congressional citations would also be pre- 
sented by the Commissioner of Education to 
high-school graduates for outstanding schol- 
astic achievement. 

Federal control of education would be pro- 
hibited under my bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we must do our best to find 

our potential leaders in science and industry. 
We need technicians, we need diplomats, we 
need engineers and scientists, we need young 
people who can speak other languages, men 
and women who can probe the atom as well 
as the vast outer reaches of the universe. I 
shall do my best to provide our young peo- 
ple with the opportunity they deserve and 
which our Nation’s own vital self-interest 
demands—the opportunity to develop their 
talents and faculties through higher educa- 
tion. The discovery of a single genius can 
upset the military balance of power. The 
same discovery can contribute more to man’s 
prosperity than the discovery of some vast 
new body of iron ore. The discovery of a 
single scientific genius may mean the dif- 
ference in freedom and slavery, peace and 
war. 
Mr. Chairman, if this free civilization of 
which the United States is the most formid- 
able part should fail to survive the menace 
that now confronts it, the historians of the 
future will point to the tragedy of educa- 
tion in the United States as having been our 
Achilles’ heel. 

Sputnik has dramatized our sorry condi- 
tion. I submit, then, that we must rededi- 
cate ourselves to the cause of freedom 
through education, freedom for our genera- 
tion now and freedom for posterity. Free- 
dom and survival for the United States and 
those who want to be free everywhere. I 
trust that the Congress will act to insure 
this freedom. 

Education in the United States has be- 
come the neglected stepchild of American 
progress. Not only education from the 
standpoint of financial support, but educa- 
tion from the standpoint of substantive 
content. Our system of education has been 
so developed that it has been possible 
to go through grammar school, through 
high school, and through college, and emerge 
in a state of utter educational mediocrity. 
It is an educational system that has 
flaunted as an ideal, as if it were a religion, 
not the exceptional man, not talent, cer- 
tainly not genius. It has flaunted the 
chap who knew how to make friends and 
influence people. It has not been what 
one knows that matters, or what one has 
achieved, or could achieve. There has 
been a consequent breakdown of discipline 
that has corroded the home and debased 
authority. The handwriting is on the wall. 
We must act now lest in the end we 
are weighed in the balance and, like Bel- 
shazzar, found wanting. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment you 
and others of your subcommittee. In con- 
ducting hearings on this important subject 
you are paving the way for legislation which 
cannot be excelled in its importance to our 
country’s welfare and security. I want to 
commend you upon the forthright and cou- 
rageous position you have always taken in 
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this matter, and I am supremely confident 
that your continuing interest in so vital a 
subject will direct you and your subcom~- 
mittee and the full committee to reach an 
ultimate solution to the grave problems 
which confront us in the field of education. 
The very survival, not only of our free educa- 
tional system but also of our liberties and 
freedoms as Americans is in the balance. 
I urge you to continue in your quest for 
the facts which will enable you to report 
legislation eventually to the Congress for 
action whereby the means may be provided 
to promising students throughout the land 
to enable them to go on to higher education 
and to prepare them for the type of leader- 
ship so greatly needed if ours is to continue 
to be the land of the free. I trust that 
your subcommittee will look favorably upon 
the provisions included in my own bill, H. R. 
11776, but, in any event, it is my greatest 
desire that legislation be devised which will 
meet the needs and accomplish the objec- 
tives I have sought to achieve. You are in 
the position to know what legislation is best. 
I am grateful for the opportunity to submit 
my views. Action is the order of the day. 


The Sugar Act Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee has recommended that the Sugar 
Act budget be reduced from $76 million 
to $71 million. This decrease of $5 mil- 
lion will come out of the funds needed 
for making mandatory payments to pro- 
ducers of sugar beets and sugarcane. 

The sugar-program budget as sub- 
mitted to the Congress contemplated 
the deferral until fiscal year 1960 of sub- 
stantially all of the payments to be made 
with respect to the 1958-59 Puerto Ri- 
can crop. On the basis of the 1958 pro- 
duction estimated in the budget, the 
committee’s action would increase de- 
ferrals to over $21 million which would 
necessitate the holding up of payments 
on mainland crops as well as the Puerto 
Rican crop. Since the Puerto Rican 
‘crop is harvested late in the fiscal year, 
deferrals within safe limits do no par- 
ticular harm in the case of Puerto Rico. 
But most of the mainland crops are har- 
vested in the first half of the fiscal year 
and, therefore, delays in those payments 
could be injurious to growers. It should 
be kept in mind that last year’s appro- 
priation also was cut below the budget 
estimate with the result that deferrals 
have increased progressively. In con- 
sidering these progressive increases in 
deferrals three facts should be remem- 
bered: 

First. The entire sugar program in- 
cludes a processing tax of $10 per ton 
which should yield $88 million this year 
for the purpose of financing the sugar 
program. 

Second. The law requires the pay- 
ments to be made. 

Third. Because of the upward trend 
in domestic requirements and produc- 
tion, Sugar Act payments can be ex- 
pected to increase on an average by 
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more than $1 million per year. There- 
fore it will require progressively greater 
future appropriations to offset any in- 
adequacy in the current appropriation. 


An Official Version of the Star-Spangled 
Banner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an analysis 
of my bill H. R. 10542, explaining my 
version of the Star-Spangled Banner. 

It appears that my bill H. R. 10542, to 
prescribe an official version and the 
manner of rendition of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, has brought about a 
“tempest in a teapot” so far as public 
opinion is concerned. Newsmen have 
focused attention on a changed key 
which is not only unimportant but which 
has completely confused the issue. 
Clarification as to the intent of the 
bill appears to be in order. 

The original act entitled “An act to 
make the Star-Spangled Banner the 
national anthem of the United States 
of America” in no way specifies which of 
the versions now copyrighted or which 
one of a hundred others that might be 
written, should be considered official. 
There is no indication anywhere as to 
proper notation or style of playing the 
anthem. The purpose of this bill is to 
establish as official the version that has 
grown to be accepted by the public 
through performance. The four stan- 
zas remain as in the original and the 
bill merely establishes as official the no- 
tation and basic harmonics of the an- 
them as now generally being sung by the 
public. The fact that the key used in 
the proposed version is a-flat is sug- 
gested because it is believed that this 
key is the most singable for the ma- 
jority of voices. This does not mean 
that the anthem should not be played 
in b-flat, c, a, or any other key a per- 
former finds easier. The notation, how- 
ever, does establish the exact rhythm 
pattern and suggested harmonizations 
that should be used when rendering the 
anthem at any official function. It does 
prevent anyone from tampering with 
our anthem as our forefathers knew it 
and as we now perform it. It will pre- 
vent crackpot versions and interpreta- 
tions from being performed at official 
functions, but at the same time it al- 
lows a reasonable latitude regarding the 
voicing of instruments or accompani- 
ment figurations by band and orchestra 
arrangers, The speed of the composition 
has been indicated by metronomic mark- 
ing and the dynamic and tempo changes 
are indicated in a manner that allows 
for little error in interpretation even on 
the part of the amateur musician. 

Actually, the bill does little more than 
recognize officially what is now generally 
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accepted as the best way to perform the 
anthem. It will be of great assistance 
to conductors of bands and orchestras, 
particularly those conductors in foreign 
countries who frequently have occasion 
to play our anthem, but now find them- 
selves at a loss, not only which version 
to use, but what tempo to employ or 
what phrasing to follow. The notation 
as proposed in this bill rectifies all that. 
It also makes it possible for any or- 
ganization, whether it be 5-piece Ger- 
man band, a Dixieland combo, a string 
quartet, a concert band, or a symphony 
orchestra to make an arrangement from 
this version and to then play it in an 
acceptable manner. Passage of this bill 
will be a great step forward in assuring 
the best possible rendition of our anthem 
at all times throughout the world. The 
American public should be greatly 
pleased that Congress is now making 
the notation of the anthem official and 
recognizing that version which over a 
period of years has become established 
= the minds and hearts of most Amer- 
cans, 


Statement by Hon. James E. Van Zandt, 
Member of Congress, 20th District of 
Pennsylvania, Before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Friday, March 
28, 1958, in Support of the Van Zandt 
Bill, H. R. 11337, Designed To Ex- 
tend State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Benefits an Additional 13 Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the statement I made before the House 
Ways and Means Committee; March 28, 
1958, in support of my bill, H. R. 11337, 
designed to extend the benefit period of 
State unemployment compensation for 
an additional 13 weeks: 


Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to appear 
before this committee in behalf of my bill, 
H. R. 11337, designed to extend the unem- 
ployment compensation benefit period 13 
weeks is greatly appreciated. 

For your information, my District in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania comprising the counties 
of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield has been 
classified as a labor surplus area for the 
past several years. At the moment in the 
Altoona labor market 15 percent of the 54,- 
000 are unemployed; while in the Clearfield- 
DuBois labor market 13 percent of the 36,- 
500 are unemployed. 

In other words, of the 90,500 jobs that 
make up these two labor markets in my 
Congressional District an average of 14 per- 
cent or 13,000 are unemployed. Of course 
all of the 13,000 unemployed are not eligible 
for unemployment compensation because of 
the fact that nearly 4,500 are covered by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act leav- 
ing approximately 8,000 eligible for State 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, of the approximate 8,000 
unemployed in my District and eligible for 
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benefits 1,062 of them have already ex- 
hausted their benefits and on May 1 an ad- 
ditional 1,788 claimants will exhaust their 
maximum 30 weeks’ benefits with an addi- 
tional 2,589 becoming ineligible on June 1, 
As the months go by the remainder of the 
8,000 will also exhaust their eligibility for 
unemployment compensation. 

Many of these 8,000 unemployed have suf- 
fered previous periods of unemployment be- 
cause of the distressed conditions in the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania area which have prevailed 
for many years. Therefore, their earnings 
over a period of years have not been adequate 
to meet the cost of living for themselves and 
their families. As a result, when their un- 
employment compensation terminated they 
were forced as they are now to seek relief 
from the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance and in addition live on surplus 
commodities distributed to needy families. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with public 
assistance benefits in Pennsylvania, it is a 
requirement that a home owner give the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania a lien on 
his home to cover the amount of public as- 
sistance benefits he has received. 

In many instances these unemployed when 
losing their eligibility for unemployment 
compensation benefits find themselves with 
homes partially paid for, and this require- 
ment that they give a lien on their homes 
means they are further handicapped in hav- 
ing to compensate the State of Pennsylvania 
for the amount of public assistance benefits 
received. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been talking about 
my own Congressional District, but I should 
like to speak briefly about the State of Penn- 
sylvania as a whole. At this moment about 
1014 percent of Pennsylvania's labor force of 
46 million or about 488,000 are unemployed. 

As you know, in Pennsylvania the unem- 
ployment compensation benefits are the most 
liberal of any in the Nation because as far as 
the duration provisions are concerned 30 
weeks of benefits is payable to all qualified 
claimants. 

The number of Pennsylvanians exhausting 
their unemployment compensation benefits 
since December 1957 totals 30,000. It is 
estimated there will be 12,000 more in March 
and another 15,000 in April. The total of 
those exhausting their benefits means that 
more than 50,000 of the unemployed in Penn- 
sylvania will receive no further benefits 
during their present benefit year. This num- 
ber of 50,000 is expected to increase sharply 
in the coming months. 

As mentioned in the case of the unem- 
ployed in my Congressional District these 
50,000 jobless Americans have been or will 
be forced to live on public assistance and 
surplus commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, the conditions that I have 
outlined in my Congressional District and 
in the entire State of Pennsylvania in good 
conscience cannot be ignored. It is a sit- 
uation that demands immediate action by 
this Congress. 

It is for that reason that I introduced my 
bill, H. R. 11337, on March 11 of this year 
to enable the States to provide an additional 
13 weeks of unemployment compensation 
for individuals who exhaust their benefit 
rights under existing State law. 

In addition, my bill provides that the Fed- 
eral Government would be authorized to 
transfer to the various States the necessary 
funds from the Unemployment and Trust 
Fund established under section 904 of the 
Social Security Act. 

In this connection I realize there is under 
debate at the moment the question as to how 
the cost of the extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits can be absorbed. It is 
not my intention to try to resolve the matter. 
As far as I am concerned I am willing to 
leave the problem to the experts. 

My immediate concern is to have Congress 
provide relief for the unemployed of the 
Nation who have exhausted their eligibility 
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for unemployment compensation benefits 
and to accomplish that objective in a prompt 
and feasible manner. 

Since I mentioned the unemployment 
problem in Pennsylvania, it is of equal in- 
terest to state that the fund balance is 
low. For example since December it has 
declined from $345 million to $280 million, 
while benefits are being paid at an increas- 
ing rate averaging $1.7 million a day. There- 
fore, it is plainly evident that if the benefit 
period for unemployment compensation is 
extended the State of Pennsylvania will 
need financial assistance as undoubtedly will 
the other States. 

I am not qualified to discuss in detail the 
financial aspects that must be considered in 
providing funds for any extension of un- 
employment compensation benefits. I feel 
certain, however, that the urgency of the 
situation will enable fiscal experts to deter- 
mine a satisfactory solution of this problem, 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that this com- 
mittee will take favorable action on my Dill 
or any other legislative measure that will 
provide an extension of State unemployment 
compensation to qualified claimants. By 
taking positive and immediate action Con- 
gress will provide relief for millions of 
American wage earners who through no fault 
of their own find themselves unemployed 
and without any source of income. 


The United States Air Force Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that winning the friendship 
of the world’s peoples is one of the most 
important tasks facing the American 
people today, I would like to pay tribute 
to an organization and its leader which 
has been overwhelmingly more effective 
in this effort than any medium which 
we have yet devised. This includes the 
employment of myriads of approaches 
such as financial and military aid, 
printed and radio diffused information, 
speakers, exhibits, movies, and even bal- 
loons. In this all-important struggle to 
win the hearts and minds of foreign 
nationals, the unusual successes of this 
organization are predominant. It is 
probably the sole American product 
whose authenticity or worth remains 
unchallenged by the Soviet Union. Al- 
though this has been attempted on sey- 
eral occasions, its every effort in this 
connection has boomeranged disastrous- 
ly. As a result of these complete and 
utter failures, the Russian propaganda 
mill has taken the official stand that so 
far as this particular organization was 
concerned, absolute silence would be the 
only policy. 

The group to whom I have reference 
is one I prefer to call America’s musical 
ambassadors of goodwill, the United 
States Air Force Symphonic Band. In 
connection with music, I might add that 
the Soviet Union is a past master at 
the exploitation of this art. For years 
she has used songs and plays to change 
men. Her foremost artists and enter- 
tainers are sent throughout the world 
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very frequently and with great success. 
In fact, no less a personage than ex- 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky said: 

We will win in this battle of ideas. Not 
by the atom bomb but with our superior 
brains, ideas, and doctrines, 


The distinguished conductor of this 
outstanding aggregation is a fellow 
Pennsylvanian and former colleague of 
mine, Col. George Sallade Howard. The 
son of Hayden and Florence Sallade 
Howard, he is a native of Reamstown, 
Pa. Holding the additional position of 
Chief, Bands and Music, United States 
Air Force, Colonel Howard is the recipi- 
ent of five degrees. He graduated with 
honors from Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and then attended the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, where he obtained his 
bachelor of arts degree. Both his bache- 
lor of music and master of music degrees 
were received from the Chicago Con- 
servatory of Music. He subsequently 
received his master of arts degree from 
the New York University, and then re- 
turned to the Chicago Conservatory for 
his doctorate of music. 

Ideally suited for his position, Colonel 
Howard's musical career embraces every 
phase of that art, having been at various 
times a player, soloist, conductor, com- 
poser, and music educator. Having be- 
gun his career with the famed Patrick 
Conway band as a clarinetist and later 
soloist, he then entered the field of music 
education, where he spent the next 20 
years in various supervisory capacities. 
These included being instructor in clar- 
inet and saxophone at Ithaca College, 
instructor of wind pedagogy at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, director of music at 
the Mansfield, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege, director of music at Mooseheart, III., 
dean of the Ernest Williams School of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., and an instructor 
at the Montclair, N. J., State Teachers 
College. At the time he entered military 
service Colonel Howard was the director 
of band, orchestra, and chorus school at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 

He entered the Department of the 
Army with a captain's commission in 
1942 and served in the capacity of ex- 
ecutive officer in the Music Branch of 
the Special Services Division. This was 
followed by overseas service in Green- 
land, Iceland, and Newfoundland where 
he organized musical programs for the 
North Atlantic Command. He then 
transferred to the United States Air 
Force on March 15, 1944, and was ap- 
pointed commander and conductor of 
the United States Air Force Band, a 
position he has held since. In recogni- 
tion of his outstanding ability, he was 
promoted to major in 1946, lieutenant 
colonel in 1949, and colonel in 1951. He 
has twice received the Legion of Merit, 
the first one being personally presented 
by the late Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold, 
and the other by the former Secretary 
of the Air Force, the Honorable Donald 
A. Quarles. Colonel Howard is also the 
recipient of the Commendation Medal 
with five oak-leaf clusters and has been 
additionally decorated by the King of 
Cambodia and the Guarde Republique. 
A past president—1956-57—of the 
American Bandmasters Association, he 
is a member of the National Association 
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ductors, Phi Mu Alpha, Phi Kappa 


Lambda, Phi Kappa Tau, Kappa Kappa 
Psi, and the Alfalfa Club. 

Three months after Colonel Howard 
assumed leadership of the United States 
Air Force Symphonic Band, a period re- 
plete with intensive rehearsals, organi- 
zational changes, and introduction of 
innovations, the newly constituted group 
was sent on a tour of major cities in 
eastern Canada. Canadian audience re- 
action to the music of this new group 
was aptly expressed by Mr. Edward 
Wodson, music editor of the Toronto 
Evening Telegram, who in reviewing the 
band’s debut said: 

It was one of the most musicianly bands 
ever heard in Toronto. It played like a 
military band, like an orchestra, like a brass 
band, like an organ. A glorious band. When 
comes there there such another? 


Mr. R. B. Hayward, dean of Canadian 
bandleaders went even further when he 
declared: 

I have been a director of bands for nearly 
50 years, so it may be presumed that I know 
something about them. I have heard the 
best of the world’s bands in my travels, 
bands from and in Europe, Asia, Australia, 
South America, etc., but never have I heard 
one which displayed so much virtuosity. It 
is my considered opinion that the USAF 
Band has everything a perfect band should 
have, 


Returning to the United States, the 
band gave a command performance at 
the White House and was then sent on 
a 4-month tour of England, Scotland, 
and France. The band played for a 
bomb-weary British public at a time 
when morale required bolstering as well 
as for the entertainment of Allied 
troops. It also participated in propa- 
ganda broadcasts beamed to Germany 
and performed regularly for the British 
Broadcasting Corp. 

Again, the results proved flattering. 
The style, precision, and versatility of 
the organization amazed the musical ex- 
perts of those countries. They could 
not comprehend how a band could give 
a performance of Rimski-Korsakov’s 
Scheherazade comparable with that of 
any symphony orchestra and in the next 
breath play Boogie Woogie Washer- 
woman in a manner that would rival 
Benny Goodman. Normally staid and 
austere music critics mellowed consider- 
ably when they declared the organiza- 
tion a “revelation in musical artistry” 
and that there could be none finer. The 
band remained in Europe until the con- 
clusion of the Battle of the Bulge and 
was then returned to the United States. 

The end of the war in 1945 marked 
the subsequent disbandment of this great 
organization. Rapid demobilization re- 
duced the 100-man group to 5 men and 
Colonel Howard himself was about to 
resume his former position at the Penn- 
Sylvania State University. Thus the 
word finis appeared to be written to the 
remarkable record of a remarkable 
group. 

Not wanting to do without its fine 
band, the United States Air Force pre- 
vailed upon Colonel Howard to remain in 
the service and reorganize the unit into 
some semblance of the World War II or- 
ganization, Accordingly, he resigned his 
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position as director of the band, orches- 
tra, and chorus school at the university 
and accepted the challenge. With the 
lone exception of Colonel Howard, music 
experts were of the unanimous opinion 
that it was an impossibility to assemble 
a musical organization that could even 
remotely approximate the magnificence 
of the wartime phenomenon. These 
critics, however, failed to take into con- 
sideration the scope of Colonel Howard’s 
perseverance and ability to organize. 
Within a period of 2 years, he not only 
succeeded in forming an aggregation 
equal to that of World War TI, but also 
accomplished the impossible; that is, 
creating an organization that actually 
surpassed its predecessor. 

The newly reorganized group was to 
merit even more widespread acclaim. 
As a result of tours in the United States, 
it received plaudits ranging from the 
Chicago Herald-American’s “the Na- 
tion’s finest band” to the San Antonio 
Express’ “it is the best band we have 
ever heard.” On the Washington scene 
the organization took its place along- 
side of the official bands of its sister 
services and presented weekly concerts 
at the Capitol steps and the Watergate, 
participated in radio and television pro- 
grams, parades, arrival ceremonies, and 
performing at other official functions. 

At this time, the band was organized 
with such a balance that it was a com- 
plete entertainment unit in itself and 
could provide suitable music for any oc- 
casion. This was done by its ability to 
resolve itself into a 100-piece marching 
band, a 90-piece symphony orchestra, an 
85-piece symphonic band, a 40-piece 
symphonette, a 25-voice glee club—the 
Singing Sergeants—5 dance bands—in- 
cluding the Airmen of Note and the 
Jumping Jacks—and numerous chamber 
and instrumental groups—including the 
Singing Strings, the Strolling Strings, 
and the Four Saints. Rare is the day 
when one or more of these elements are 
not performing at some function or other. 

These new successes notwithstanding, 
the United States Air Force Symphonic 
Band really hit its stride during the 
summers of 1950, 1951, 1953, 1954, 1955, 
1956, and 1957. During these years, and 
with the wholehearted cooperation of the 
Department of State, the organization 
made goodwill tours of a total of 37 coun- 
tries on 4 continents. Over and above 
playing for troop entertainment and in 
communities adjacent to the sites where 
our overseas military personnel are sta- 
tioned, thus contributing to better rela- 
tions between these two groups, the value 
of these tours has been accurately ap- 
praised by the Wesermuender Runds- 
chau, of Bremerhaven, Germany, when 
it commented: 

It was a fortunate idea to make an orches- 
tra the ambassador of a nation, for what the 
politicians with their sober minds seldom 
create, these artists succeeded within a few 
moments. 


In the southern part of the same 
country and in a city which just a few 
years ago was as anti-American as was 
possible, the Berchtesgaden Anzeiger 
editorialized: 


They are doing more good with their good 
playing and their courteous manner than 
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could be done by a bundle of propaganda 
pamphlets or well sounding words. 


Across the world in once embittered 
Hiroshima, Mayor Watanabe put it this 
way: 

You have brought the hearts of our na- 
tions closer together. 


These are not isolated instances. A 
similar unanimity of acclaim has greated 
the band from Beirut to Bangkok, from 
Bodo to Saigon. 

In all, the United States Air Force 
Band has played in person to a total of 
16 million people whose identities range 
from the royal family of England to the 
Chinese coolie, from the royal family 
of Cambodia to the Icelandic fisherman, 
and from the Pasha of Casablanca to the 
London chimney-sweep. It has proven 
to be an alltime prize crowd gatherer 
and holds attendance records in prac- 
tically every one of the 37 countries in 
which it has appeared. Astonishing as it 
may seem, the USAF Band has outdrawn 
Hitler in stadiums that he himself 
had built, musical events in Austria, 
football games in England, wine festi- 
vals in Germany, political demonstra- 
tions in France, and even bullfights 
in Tangier. Some of its more note- 
worthy attendances are 200,000 at Ma- 
nila, 130,000 at Berlin, 80,000 at Naples, 
70,000 at Beirut, 55,000 at Nurnburg, 
50,000 at Phnom Penh, 40,000 at 
Nancy, France, and 30,000 at Luxem- 
bourg, Chaumont, Kaiserslautern, Hono- 
lulu, Tripoli, and Chester, Wales. Here 
is truly a medium which is capable of 
reaching and most favorably affecting 
more people than anything at our dis- 
posal. Of equal importance is the fact 
that these concerts are met with an un- 
duplicated enthusiasm that is reflected 
in popular, official, and critical acclaim. 

The Trondheim, Norway, Nidaros 
summed up the situation in a nutshell 
when it reported: 

Should the Russians wish to counteract 
the results of this orchestra, they better send 


the whole Bolshoi Theater ensemble right 
away. 


To my way of thinking, the United 
States Air Force Band and Symphonic 
Orchestra have a proven record of ac- 
complishment, globalwise, that we as 
the Congress, and as American citizens, 
should recognize and encourage to still 
greater achievement, 


Surplus Food for Needy Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion on the floor of 
this House concerning the policy of the 
Department of Agriculture on the do- 
mestic use of surplus food to needy fam- 
ilies. Many of these statements fall far 
short of giving the entire story to our 
people. 
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In a statement made in the House on 
March 25, 1958, Congressman DINGELL, 
of Michigan, accused the Department of 
withholding surplus foods from dona- 
tion to the needy in this country while, 
at the same time, increasing the volume 
of foods donated overseas. Mr. DINGELL 
reaches this conclusion on the basis of 
a misinterpretation of statistics in the 
Department’s press release of February 
10, 1958, on surplus donations in this 
country and overseas. Specifically, Mr. 
DINGELL points to an apparent decline 
in the figures for domestic donations of 
cheese and nonfat dry milk during the 
first 6 months of the current fiscal year 
as compared with the same period last 
year, while overseas donations of the 
same foods substantially increased. 

The Congressman further directly 
states that a number of food items are 
not available for domestic donation pur- 
poses because of, first, sales of certain 
commodities for foreign currencies un- 
der title I of Public Law 480; second, 
the operation of the flexible price-sup- 
port program; and, third, failure to pur- 
chase and make available for donation 
certain perishable foods under section 
32 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

The facts of the matter are these: 

DOMESTIC DONATIONS 


Surplus foods in Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks are first made avail- 
able for donation to domestic outlets— 
schools, charitable institutions, and 
needy families. Only after these needs 
are fully met are the commodities of- 
fered for overseas donation. The pri- 
ority for domestic outlets is set forth 
under the donation authority contained 
in section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, and has been 
strictly observed by the Department. 
During the current fiscal year five com- 
modities have been available for dona- 
tion to needy families—cheese, nonfat 
dry milk, rice, corn meal and wheat 
flour. Shipments of these commodities 
to the States this year have been made 
in the full amounts they have requested. 
Shipments of cheese and nonfat dry 
milk to the States for the period July- 
December of this fiscal year did fall be- 
low shipments for the comparable peri- 
od last year. This, however, reflected 
the fact that the number of needy per- 
sons participating in the distribution 
program during July-December of this 
fiscal year averaged about 600,000 fewer 
persons than in the same period of the 
previous fiscal year. In addition, 5 mil- 
lion pounds of dry milk and 2 million 
pounds of cheese were shipped to Puerto 
Rico for special emergency relief feed- 
ing of hurricane victims during the first 
half of the fiscal year 1957. 

On March 19, the Department an- 
nounced the addition of surplus butter 
to the foods currently being donated for 
distribution to needy persons within the 
continental United States. The butter 
will become available to recipients at the 
local level as soon as it can be processed 
into one-pound packages and shipped. 

During the past year and a half sup- 
plies of surplus butter acquired by the 
Department have permitted distribution 
for use in school lunch programs and by 
charitable institutions. We are now able 
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to extend distribution of this food item 
to needy, persons. 
EXPORT SALES 

While the Department of Agriculture 
stands ready to supplement State and 
local welfare programs through surplus 
food donations, it must be recognized 
that one of the Department’s basic re- 
sponsibilities is to prevent surpluses 
from developing. Since 1954, export 
sales are being increased and new ex- 
port markets are being developed under 
Public Law 480. Under titles I and III 
of this law the Department operates 
programs which involve sales and bar- 
ter—not gifts. Through this . law 
Congress made it possible for foreign 
countries to pay for United States agri- 
cultural imports with their own cur- 
rencies. The foreign currencies being 
received under Public Law 480 go for 
many useful purposes, including the de- 
velopment of new United States export 
markets. However, except for price sup- 
ported foods being distributed to do- 
mestic outlets in this country relatively 
few items suitable for use in domestic 
donation programs have been sold under 
the title I program. 
SPECIAL PURCHASES FOR RELIEF DISTRIBUTION 


The Department does not have au- 
thority to arbitrarily increase support 
prices for agricultural commodities in 
order to acquire foods for donation to 
the needy. Neither does it have au- 
thority to conduct section 32 operations 
solely for such purposes. 

Finally, a look at the record will show 
that the Department has done its ut- 
most, within the bounds of legal author- 
ity, to provide the maximum quantity 
of surplus foods that could be made 
available for donation to needy families. 
In 1948-49, when unemployment reached 
fairly substantial levels, total donations 
of surplus foods to needy families 
amounted to only $619,000 worth of food 
to 119,000 people. In 1957, surplus foods 
amounting to $78 million were dis- 
tributed to over 3 million needy people. 


Management Views Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
a speech which I delivered last week at 
Morris Harvey College, Charleston, 
W. Va,. upon the occasion of a meeting 
of the Southern West Virginia Council 
of the National Management Associa- 
tion. My address was entitled “Man- 
agement Views Automation.” The ad- 
dress follows: 

It is a distinct pleasure for me to meet 
with you here at this conference where you, 
concerned with management, are dealing 
with many of the most crucial economic and 
social problems facing our Nation today. I 
am particularly glad to be able to say a few 
words to you on the subject of automation, 
not because I am in any sense an expert in 
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the use of fully automated machinery or 
giant electronic computers, far from it, but 
because I am thoroughly convinced that the 
inventions and processes which are lumped 
together in the term automation are having 
a profound effect on our lives, an effect that 
is only just beginning. We ain’t seen noth- 
ing yet. 

Just think, 10 years ago hardly a soul had 
heard the word automation. Even today it 
has not been dignified by a place in the 
latest edition of Webster’s unabridged dic- 
tionary. And yet think of the flood of books, 
technical articles, popular magazine pieces, 
conferences, hearings, and debates that have 
already dealt with this subject. 

Thus it is hardly surprising that the liter- 
ature on the subject abounds in a welter of 
confusion and paradox. For example, on 
the one hand, we are assured that automa- 
tion is nothing new. As Don Mitchell, 
president of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
put it, “automation is only a more recent 
term for mechanization which has been 
going on since the industrial revolution 
began.” On the other hand, it is frequently 
called the second industrial revolution, and 
represents characteristically a development 
of the innovations in electronics of World 
War II and its aftermath. 

We hear automation spoken of as threaten- 
ing a great amount of unemployment. Pro- 
fessor Norbert Weiner, who perhaps more 
than any other one man is responsible for 
the development of various kinds of elec- 
tronic data processing machines, popularly 
called mechanical brains, has warned that 
the advent of automation will, and I quote, 
“create an unemployment situation which 
will make the 1930’s seem like a pleasant 
joke, because the automatic machine is the 
precise equivalent of slave labor. Any labor 
that competes with slave labor must accept 
the economic conditions of slave labor.” On 
the other hand, we find others suggesting 
that automation will give employment op- 
portunities greater than any we now know; 
and many, in fact, fear that automation will 
accentuate a severe labor shortage in the not 
too distant future. 

On the one hand, automation has been 
called a threat to small business, when seen 
from the way in which it may add to the 
competitive strength of giant corporations 
who can afford expensive automation equip- 
ment. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that automation will be a great boon 
to small business, in some cases, permitting 
such businesses to compete directly with the 
giant firms as a result of greater flexibility 
and adaptability and, on the other hand, 
serving as greatly expanded distribution and 
servicing units for the output of automated 
plants. 

There are those, mindful of the phrase 
that these new machines can do everything 
except to buy the goods they make, who 
believe that automation will disrupt our en- 
tire economy. On the other hand, claims 
are made that the machine will come to the 
point where one day man’s entire life will 
be that of eternal leisure, perhaps even mo- 
notonous leisure, interrupted only by occa- 
sionally feeding paper tape to some hungry 
electronic computer. In all this welter of 
confusing and contradictory opinions, it is 
indeed sometimes a bit hard to find the 
truth. As a matter of fact, perhaps we can 
find an element of truth in a good many of 
these paradoxes. Certainly automation as 
we know it has its roots in inventions of 
past decades and centuries. At the same 
time, these inventions are bearing fruit in 
a way today which was quite unknown as 
recently as 10 or 12 years ago. We may be 
sure that, like almost all great new inven- 
tions, automation machinery and techniques 
will create new employment opportunities 
by the thousands; at the same time it would 
be idle to deny that serious dislocations of 
labor are a possible and even probable by- 
product of automation. Similarly, many 
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small businesses will find themselves hard 

, and in some cases pushed to the 
wall, as a result of the ability of large firms 
to adopt automation techniques successfully 
that are beyond their resources. At the same 
time, other small businesses will thrive as 
a direct result of the introduction of auto- 
mation, the increase in production it makes 
possible, and the new requirements which 
automated plants have. To what extent au- 
tomation will lead to increased leisure and 
to what extent to increased consumption of 
goods, I don’t believe anyone can say. But 
we may be sure that, if properly used, it 
can certainly open up vast new areas for 
the enrichment of human life and the en- 
hancement of happiness. 

Although I don’t intend to dwell particu- 
larly on the technical aspects of automa- 
tion, I do think I should indicate to you 
what seem to me to be the three essential 
elements of automation today, which when 
taken together make it a factor of such 
great significance. First is the linking to- 
gether of conventionally te manufac- 
turing operations into lines of continuous 
production through which the product 
moves without any human intervention. 
Continuous automatic production is perhaps 
the best term for this aspect of automation. 
Second, characteristic of automation is 
the use of feedback control mechanisms 
which permit a wide variety of operations 
to be performed without any necessity for 
human control. Such feedback devices, of 
which the ordinary thermostat is probably 
the most common example, are dependent 
primarily on electrical engineering knowl- 
edge and techniques. And, finally, automa- 
tion is characterized by a growing utiliza- 
tion of and dependence on general and spe- 
cial purpose computing machines capable 
of recording and storing information and 
of performing both simple and complex 
mathematical operations on such informa- 
tion. 

the application of electronic and 
completely automatic production equipment 
is essentially a postwar phenomenon, we al- 
ready find an amazingly large number of 
industries and services in which automation 
has been successfully adopted. These in- 
clude, in manufacture of durable goods, 
notably the chemical industry, the electric 
equipment industry, the oil industry, steel 
works, and the automobile industry. Among 
nondurable goods automation has made 
great headway in manufacture of bakery 
products, munitions, paper, and textiles. In 
the field of communications, automation 
has been notable in the telephone and tele- 
graph industry, is being used ever more 
widely for the reservation of seats and 
freight routing in railway and air trans- 
port, and it is being adopted with increas- 
ing success in the postal service. In the 
banking field, it has been very successful as 
a device for the recording of checks and 
performing a host of bookkeeping opera- 
tions. Other offices have used electronic 
computers to control inventories, and for 
invoices, payment of wages, and so forth. In 
the Government, they have been used for, 
among other purposes, checking income-tax 
returns, for manipulation of research data 
and for the solution of meteorological and 
military problems. 

One of the first and best known examples 


of a completely automatic plant is the 
Wie factory in the arsenal at Rockford, 
In, Only 140 men work on a shop floor a 


million square feet in extent, including engi- 
neers and men responsible for handling and 

the machinery. No human hand 
touches the product from the time when 
blocks of steel enter the manufacturing 
process to the time when the finished 
Weapons have been packed. This plant, 
built toward the end of World War II, is 
already partially obsolete since it would be 
possible to reduce still further the number 
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of men on the shop floor if the newest de- 
vices and methods were to be employed. 

I have been particularly impressed by the 
way in which the American chemical in- 
dustry, with its continuous-flow processes, 
has been successful in adopting automation. 
Between 1947 and the middle of 1955, largely 
as the result of the adoption of automation 
techniques, production increased on the 
average of 7 percent each year, although the 
total number of production workers re- 
mained practically constant. While the 
total number of workers in this industry 
rose from 694,000 to 791,000, only 7,000 of 
this increase of almost 100,000 employees 
were production workers. 

Many other industries, notably in the 
communications field, have had similar em- 
ployment experience. As new automatic 
machinery was introduced, many companies 
have been able to absorb the workers dis- 
placed by such machinery into other jobs, 
which in many instances involved upgrading 
within a relatively short period of time. 

There are, of course, a number of indus- 
tries in which the nature of the product 
manufactured or service performed is such 
as to be relatively poorly adopted to auto- 
mation with its feedback techniques. Such 
industries include primarily agriculture, re- 
tail trade, professional and other services, 
construction, and mining. This is not to say 
that automation has no place in these fields. 
Data-processing equipment, in particular, is 
almost daily becoming more and more 
adaptable to relatively small-scale opera- 
tions. And, of course, in many of these 
industries, notably agriculture and much 
mining, great increases in productivity have 
been achieved through mechanization and 
other improvements in production tech- 
niques, quite apart from automation con- 
sidered in its current meaning involving 
feedback techniques and electronic comput- 
ing machinery. 

All competent authorities assure us that 
we have just begun to disclose what elec- 
tronic data-processing machines and con- 
tinuous completely automatic production 
lines can be used for; we have just scratched 
the surface and it is difficult to tell how far 
we will go. Some people say that, outside of 
agriculture, there is hardly a single large- 
business concern in the United States which 
is not giving serious consideration to the 
possibility of benefiting from the advantages 
of automation. 

Those of you who have had some experi- 
ence with automation know, and the rest of 
you can readily imagine, that automation is 
no panacea for our economic ills. The tools 
of automation may help management per- 
form more intelligently. But at the same 
time, they often place a heavier responsi- 
bility on the manager than he had before. 
The consequences of mistaken judgment can 
be far more serious than they were before 
automatic machinery had been introduced. 
I have been quite impressed, in fact, at the 
great variety of problems which you, as 
management leaders, face in this fleld of 
automation. 

Concerned as you are with management 
of companies big and small throughout the 
Nation, you will recognize, of course, that 
to undertake the automation of a produc- 
tion line or the installation of a complete 
battery of electronic data processing equip- 
ment, is a project not to be undertaken 
lightly. Thus far, automation equipment is, 
as you are no doubt acutely aware, still 
usually very expensive and is not likely to 
be reduced substantially in price in the 
next few years. We are still very much in 
a development stage in the production of 
automation equipment, most such equip- 
ment being custom made to fit particular 
demands for production or for the compila- 
tion. and interpretation of useful economic 
data. 

Why then have companies adopted auto- 
mation? 
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It has been often said that the increasing 
cost of labor is turning more and more 
companies into serious consideration of 
adopting automation equipment, This cer- 
tainly has an element of truth. However, 
we must recognize that this is only one of 
many factors that lead in that direction. 
Fully as important is the fact that a great 
many products that are characteristic of 
our modern technology can be efficiently 
and effectively produced only with automa- 
tion equipment. Use of a completely auto- 
mated production line makes it possible to 
assure standards of uniformity, to handle 
materials of very high temperatures and 
pressures and to use substances that are 
dangerous for men to be in contact with, 
which could never be undertaken before 
without such automatic equipment. Auto- 
mation in fact opens up a whole new galaxy 
of products which could never be produced 
under previous types of technology. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the responsi- 
bilities of management with respect to the 
modern automatic machinery and electronic 
data processing equipment is an awesome 
one. The range of decisions which must be 
made is formidable, particularly in view of 
the substantial initial investment involved 
and the impact which the introduction of 
such machinery and equipment will have on 
the entire operations of the corporation and 
often even of the community of which it is 
apart. We have had enough experience with 
automation to know that its introduction has 
not always been a painless affair, even when 
carefully planned and calculated in advance. 
Last year, for example, the periodical Busi- 
ness Week described in some detail the sad 
plight of one company, the A. O. Smith Corp., 
which produces automobile frames, when it 
attempted to introduce a completely auto- 
matic assembly line. At an original cost of 
about $4 million, it installed a single 600- 
foot-long machine designed to weld and rivet 
more than 200 automobile frames per hour. 
Because of a variety of factors, including 
haste in assembling the machinery and fail- . 
ure to prepare the workers for such produc- 
tion on this machinery, the operations of this 
giant machine were plagued with constant 
snags and interruptions and led finally to its 
abandonment and reversion to the semi- 
automatic lines which it had previously 
utilized in the same plant. It was a painful 
lesson, 

The effect of automation on management 
carries over into so many areas. It usually 
means a complete redesigning of the pro- 
duction process and often of the product 
itself. Usually a considerable period of in- 
stalling automatic machinery, breaking it 
in, and working out the bugs in the system, 
will be necessary before it can operate prop- 
erly. Maintenance becomes a crucial con- 
sideration, in view of the high cost normally 
involved when a fully automated production 
line breaks down. It requires new tech- 
niques of work and supervision of work. It 
requires, in many cases, new sales techniques. 
The adjustment of workers and of the com- 
munity to the new machine and its conse- 
quence is often an awesome management 
responsibility, Let us consider a few of these 
basic responsibilities. 

Design of product and process has come 
to be one of the first management problems 
connected with automation. There is a sad 
misconception abroad that all that is neces- 
sary to do to make an automatic factory, 
once the various elements of production are 
there, is to connect the proper instruments 
to the computer—that is the central control 
mechanism—and attach a machine. This 
can hardly ever be done satisfactorily. Ac- 
tually, the redesign of a product or a process 
or of machinery and sometimes of all three 
must be done to take full advantage of the 
new technology. 

One of the greatest controversies sur- 
rounding the introduction of automation 
into a community has been the anticipated 
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or the actual effects of such an action on 
labor in the community. Many workmen 
are very much afraid of their future position 
when they hear that a plant is likely to be 
automated. And it isn’t only a fear of los- 
ing a job, serious as that unquestionably is, 
for a great many workers who, because of 
lack of training, lack of ability, or age are 
unable to adjust themselves to the newer 
technology once it is introduced. Even 
under the most favorable circumstances the 
impact of such an event is profound on 
worker and manager alike. Some hourly 
workers who switch from the intense phys- 
ical work to the new work of regulating and 
checking the automatic machinery, being 
prepared to intervene only for maintenance 
in case of a breakdown of one kind or 
another, are at least in the beginning resent- 
ful of the change. Thus, in one study of 
workers in a new automatic mill, com- 
ments like the following were made by 
hourly workers: “I’d rather have to work hard 
for 8 hours than to do nothing physical 
but have to be tense for 8 hours the way I 
do now.” Or again, “On my old job, my 
muscles got tired. I went home and rested 
a bit and my muscles were no longer tired. 
On this new automatic mill, your muscles 
don't get tired but you keep on thinking 
even when you go home.” This, of course, 
is by no means a unanimous reaction. 
There is in contrast, the case like this, where 
a woman operator was assigned to an auto- 
matic assembly machine. Her production 
manager stated and I quote, “The first day 
we put that girl on the new machine she 
was almost in tears. She said it made her 
nervous. Three days later, she came in with 
a package and asked me to find out who 
had designed the machine. She wanted to 
give the designer a box of candy because 
she liked her new machine so much.” 

It seems clear that in a great many cases, 
automation has many advantages to offer to 
the workingman. These include easier work 
physically and mentally, more interesting 
work through a variety of job activities, high- 
er pay in many cases, greater continuity of 
employment, a safer job, opportunity to 
learn more of the total process and machin- 
ery, and experience that may be increasingly 
valuable as time goes on, The importance 
of explaining the expected impact of auto- 
mation, the new duties which employees 
must perform, and the changes in general 
routine and management cannot, therefore, 
be overestimated. Many cases of disappoint- 
ment in the introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery can be traced directly to this lack 
of adequate preparation. It is gratifying to 
know that by and large the unions of this 
country have welcomed the introduction of 
automatic machinery and electronic equip- 
ment. They have recognized the advantages 
of such equipment for the economy as a 
whole and, in the long run, for workers as 
well. 

Where automation is in effect, many of 
the old techniques in evaluating labor have 
of necessity had to be changed. No longer 
are time and motion studies of the perform- 
ance of individual workers an appropriate 
device for increasing production. Individual 
incentive systems are often pointless, A pre- 
mium is placed upon imagination and re- 
sourcefulness so as to anticipate, minimize, 
and circumvent costly breakdowns as much 
as possible. 

The impact of automation upon sales pol- 
icy is another critical consideration for man- 
agement. It is pretty well exemplified, I 
think, by the statement of a vice president 
of one manufacturing firm at the time when 
automatic equipment was about to be in- 
troduced in his firm, when he exclaimed, 
“The sales department doesn’t know what 
is about to hit them, Every week there are 
3,000 more of these things that have to be 
sold. We must keep this plant going at 
capacity at least 5 years to get our money 
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back. The sales boys are the ones who are 
going to feel the difference.” This little 
quotation in itself suggests some of the 
problems characteristic of a great deal of 
production with automatic machinery today. 

Most successful automatic machinery in- 
troduced thus far has relatively little flex- 
ibility in its operations. To quote from one 
expert who has studied the matter care- 
fully: “The highly automatic line generally 
is successful only because it is carefully 
engineered to produce a given product, 
When this product is altered, even in an 
apparently minor way, production may be 
severely restricted. It is characteristic of 
highly automatic lines to lose flexibility 
with respect to this speed of changeover as 
well as the kind of production that can be 
obtained.” But quite picturesquely, one 
production manager stated, “This is a won- 
derful plant once you get it running right, 
but it shouldn't be changed and it shouldn't 
be pushed. You don’t want to stop it or to 
try to slow it down either. Just get it 
going at its designed speed and leave it 
alone.” 

Of course, I do not mean to say that 
automation cannot be made increasingly 
flexible. Just the other day, I saw it re- 
ported that a new type of electronic auto- 
mation system designed for the production 
of missile and aircraft parts in the small 
quantities required by rapidly changing de- 
sign was successfully installed in a plant 
of the Hughes Aircraft Co., in Los Angeles. 
(Wall Street Journal, Mar. 12, 1958, p. 9.) 
Undoubtedly more advances in the direction 
of greater flexibility may be expected with 
confidence. Thus far, however, it has not 
been easy to make the adjustments to sat- 
isfy rapid changes in demands. 

This leads me to consider for a moment 
the relationship between automation and 
small business. As I said earlier, automa- 
tion in many cases has been considered a 
threat to small business. On the other 
hand, we can see that in many instances 
small businesses can retain an adaptability 
which the large automatic production lines 
geared to high volume output and fairly 
constant rates of production cannot hope to 
match. Automation may well prove thus 
to be an actual blessing to the small-busi- 
ness man who is fast in his production and 
sales reactions. When a new product or a 
new idea comes along, he is in a position to 
have it on the market before the highly 
automated plant can even have the chang- 
over plans drawn. When the customer 
wants modification of a special item or a 
rush short order, the automated plants may 
be completely out of the running. More 
often than not, they can't afford to take 
that kind of business. This is not to say 
that there are no opportunities for small- 
business men to adopt automatic machinery 
themselves. Automatic production is not 
beyond certain kinds of small companies or 
small companies in some industries. In 
some cases, automation makes it possible to 
reduce investment, not to increase it. In 
terms of using electronic data processing 
equipment, one promising development is 
the pooling of such equipment with other 
firms, or using it on a contract basis. The 
long-run effects of automation on small- 
business men cannot be foretold. The one 
thing for sure is that the small-business 
man will ignore automation at his peril. 
He must constantly keep in touch with the 
evolution of mechanization in his field and 
anticipate how to meet the changes it brings. 

You may wonder perhaps why I, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, am so keenly interested in 
these management problems of automation. 
After all, I am not in the field of manufac- 
turing. I don't really understand the elec- 
tronic principles back of Univac. I would 
be the last one to try to explain to you how 
the IBM 706 electronic computer operates. 
But I think you will appreciate that, vital 
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though these and many other problems of 
automation are to you in the management 
field; they are equally and perhaps even 
more fundamental problems for those of us 
responsible for legislation safeguarding our 
economy and providing for the welfare and 
protection of our people. As a Member of- 
Congress, I am concerned with the possible 
dangers of further concentration of market 
power which may well be a result, direct or 
indirect, of automation. Large firms who can 
afford to install automatic equipment, obtain 
a substantial advantage over many small 
competitors and strengthen their bargain- 
ing power with labor. No longer do they 
need to locate automatic production plants 
near large centers of population, since auto- 
matic equipment requires little direct labor. 
If a corporation decides to move to a lower 
cost location and locate its automatic plant 
there, it may cause acute hardship in the 
original location. In such a case, it would 
be reasonable to expect such firms to take 
some share in bearing the costs of this dis- 
location. Such costs which it could fairly 
be expected to bear include moving workers 
and their families, early retirement under 
pension plans, increased unemployment pay 
and retraining programs, 

However, under the best of circumstances, 
a certain burden to local, State, and Federal 
Government would undoubtedly remain. A 
greatly expanded employment service would 
be useful to facilitate mobility and reduce 
frictional unemployment. Public-works 
projects in distressed locations would pro- 
vide jobs which would generate purchasing 
power to sustain business. The Government 
will undoubtedly be called upon to take some 
responsibility not only to prevent pockets of 
unemployment that result from automation; 
it also will be expected to help provide the 
education and training which will be neces- 
sary in an age of increasing automation. One 
of the primary needs of a technology using 
electronic data processing equipment and 
fully automatic production lines, is an in- 
creasing number of skilled engineers and 
management leaders. The importance of 
making decisions that are economically ~ 
sound, as well as being in the interests of 
society as a whole, becomes crucial. 

The Congress has shown a profound in- 
terest in the subject of automation. The 
Joint Economic Committee has already held 
hearings in 3 successive years, beginning 
in 1955, designed to shed greater light on 
automation and to suggest areas where Goy- 
ernment action may be necessary. This in- 
terest is bound to be sustained. 

Automation is no panacea. It is an ex- 
periment in advance production concepts 
and philosophy. The path is one of trial 
and error promising for business internal 
benefits, competitive advantages, and even 
survival itself. In the face of all the poten- 
tial troubles with automation, every man- 
agement must find its own answers. It is 
here that courage, imagination, hunch, or 
even gambling instincts may lead the way 
to incalculable benefits. There is no assur- 
ance of success. However, in some companies 
experience has made their managers con- 
siderably sadder and wiser. Some of them 
regard their original approach to automation 
with combinations of remorse, amusement, 
and embarrassment. And yet in general 
they are pleased with the direction they have 
taken. They are not, with very few excep- 
tions, returning to their former production 
techniques. 

We all know that automation is here to 
stay, that it will expand into areas as yet 
unheard of, that it offers great opportunities 
for providing increased leisure for our peo- 
ple and a wide variety of goods of high 
quality and at potentially greatly reduced 
prices, It is a challenge that you as man- 
agers in our Nation's economy must face. 
You are certainly aware of this challenge. 
Problems of possible unemployment, work- 
ers who have to be retrained, others for 
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whom pensions or improved retirement bene- 
fits will have to be provided, scheduling of 
production, an entirely new philosophy of 
sales—all these are your constant com- 
panions. Above all we must be sure that 
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automation is here to serve and not to rule 
us. As one shop steward said: “Automation 
can be a wonderful thing indeed. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the un- 
automated divinely created human model T 
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will still most likely be around for some 
time and that his inner and outer needs 
cannot long be ignored with impunity.” 
That is, I submit, the essence of the chal- 
lenge of automation. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in this holy week of 
the Passion, by a crude cross lifted up 
on the earth, that blossomed into vic- 
tory, help us to realize anew, from that 
invincible symbol, that Thy purposes are 
beyond defeat. In the light of that cross, 
may we see that Thy purposes of re- 
demption are as wide as mankind. For- 
bid that in cushioned ease we should 
greedily grasp a full chalice of plenty 
while multitudes of our fellows, sharing 
this planet with us, hold in their en- 
feebled hands a cup of anguish. Suffer 
us not complacently to satisfy the pangs 
of our hunger oblivious to uncounted 
millions whose prayers for daily bread 
Thou canst answer only through our re- 
sponse. May we gladly accept even the 
Calvary of sacrifice, that through our 
self-denial salvation may come to those 
whose very life is our trust. We ask it 
in the name of the One who despised 
the shame and endured the cross. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 1, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on April 1, 1958, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 3418) to 
stimulate residential construction. 


EXPLORATION OF OUTER SPACE— 
MESSAGE FROM ‘THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC NO. 365) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States. The 
message having been read in the House 
of Representatives, the reading of the 
message will be dispensed with, and the 
message will be referred to the Special 
Committee on Space and Astronautics. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings of today’s RECORD.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 


joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 1313. An act for the relief of Berta 
Reitberger; 

H. R. 2076. An act for the relief of M. E. 
Boales; 

H. R. 2093. An act for the relief of Alfonso 
Giangrande; 

H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of William 
Winter and Mrs. Regina Winter; 

H. R. 2966. An act for the relief of Harry 
F. Lindall; 

H. R. 5976. An act for the relief of Chester 
Tomasi; 

H. R. 6932. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of W. C. Yarbrough; 

H. R. 6963. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elba Haverstick Cash; 

H. R. 7733. An act for the relief of Arnie 
M. Sanders; 

H. R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Conrad and others; 

H. R.7917. An act for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H. R. 8039. An act for the relief of Edward 
L. Munroe; 

H. R. 8839. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Lt. 
Col. Edward G. Breen for disability retire- 
ment as a Reserve officer or Army of the 
United States officer under the provisions of 
the act of April 3, 1939, as amended; 

H. R. 9397. An act for the relief of William 
T. Manning Co., Inc., of Fall River, Mass.; 

H. R.9775. An act for the relief of William 
J. McGarry; 

H. R. 9885. An act for the relief of Frank 
A. Gyescek; 

H. R. 10260. An act for the relief of Natale 
H. Bellocchi and Oscar R. Edmondson; 

H. R. 11203. An act for the relief of the 
State House, Inc.; 

H. R. 11767. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 551. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution to waive cer- 
tain provisions of section 212 (a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1562. An act for the relief of Winifred C. 
Lydick; 

S. 1877. An act for the relief of Louis G. 
Whitcomb; and 

S. 2132. An act for the relief of Leonard C. 
Fink. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 
The following bills and joint resolu- 


tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 1313. An act for the relief of Berta 
Reitberger; 

H. R. 2076. An act for the relief of M. E. 

ales; 

H. R. 2093. An act for the relief of Alfonso 
Giangrande; 


H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of William 
Winter and Mrs. Regina Winter; 

H. R. 2966. An act for the relief of Harry F. 
Lindall; 

H. R. 5976. An act for the relief of Chester 
Tomasi; 

H. R. 6932. An act for the relief of the 
estate of W. C. Yarbrough; 

H. R. 6963. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elba 
Haverstick Cash; 

H. R. 7733. An act for the relief of Arnie M, 
Sanders; 

H. R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer L. 
Conrad and others; 

H.R.7917. An act for the relief of Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

H. R. 8039. An act for the relief of Edward 
L. Munroe; 

H. R. 8839. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Lt. 
Col. Edward G. Breen for disability retire- 
ment as a Reserve officer or Army of the 
United States officer under the provisions of 
the act of April 3, 1939, as amended; 

H. R. 9397. An act for the relief of William 
T. Manning Co., Inc., of Fall River, Mass.; 

H. R. 9775. An act for the relief of William 
J. McGarry; 

H. R. 9885. An act for the relief of Frank A. 
Gyescek; 

H. R. 10260. An act for the relief of Natale 
H. Bellocchi and Oscar R. Edmondson; 

H. R. 11203. An act for the relief of the 
State House, Inc.; 

H. J. Res. 551. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 11767. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour, for the introduction of bills 
and the transaction of other routine 
business. In that connection, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 

RELATING TO PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT OF 

CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
revise certain provisions relating to the pro- 
motion and involuntary retirement of of- 
ficers of the regular components of the 
Armed Forces (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
BUREAU or CUSTOMS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Bureau of Customs covering 
restoration of balances withdrawn from ap- 
propriation and fund accounts under the 
control of the Treasury Department, as of 
February 28, 1958 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

REPORT ON REVIEW oF CONTRACT WITH POM- 
EROY-HAWAIAN DREDGING-BECHTEL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of contract NOy- 
79345, Pomeroy-Hawaiian Dredging-Bechtel, 
Subic Bay Naval Base, Philippine Islands, 
dated March 1958 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 14 


“Joint resolution relative to flood-control 
works on the Sacramento River from Chico 
Landing to Red Bluff 
“Whereas the storms in February of this 

year and the flood flows resulting therefrom 
(which flows were about equal to historical 
maximum flows and resulted in extensive 
damage to locally built levees, soil erosion 
works, orchards, State and county highways, 
and other private and public property) 
prove conclusively that Shasta Dam cannot 
provide adequate flood control to protect 
the areas lying along the Sacramento River 
below the dam, because of the great quan- 
tities of runoff originating below the dam; 
and 

“Whereas the presently authorized levee 
works for flood control on the Sacramento 
River and tributaries do not extend upstream 
above Chico Landing; and 

“Whereas there is presently before the 
House of Representatives for consideration, 
the current omnibus flood control author- 
ization bill (S. 497), which includes therein 
authorization of bank revetment work (but 
no levee construction work) between Chico 
Landing and Red Bluff; and 

“Whereas there is an urgent need for the 
early construction of the flood control works 
in this area which are at present authorized 
but not constructed, which works include 
the Iron Canyon Dam on the Sacramento 
River, Black Butte Reservoir on Stony Creek, 
improvement of leyees along the west bank 
of the Sacramento River from Stony Creek 
south to the Colusa County line, and the 
construction of a levee on the east side of 
the Sacramento River from Chico Landing 
to connect with the present levee at the 
south boundary of the Parrott Grant; and 

“Whereas a resolution has been suggested 
to California Senators and Representatives 
in Congress by certain groups in the north- 
ern Sacramento Valley for adoption by the 
respective Public Works Communities of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
substantially as follows: 

“ ‘Resolved by the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the Senate (or the House of Repre- 
sentatives) of the United States, That the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
be, and is hereby, requested to review the 
report on Sacramento River and Tributaries, 
California, from Collinsville to Shasta Dam, 
submitted in House Document No. 649, 78th 
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Congress, 2d session, and other pertinent re- 
ports, with a view to determining if the plan 
of improvement for the Sacramento River 
and Butte Basin should be modified at this 
time, particularly with respect to the Table 
Mountain (Iron Canyon) project on the 
Sacramento River, and possible supplemen- 
tary storage on streams tributary to the 
Sacramento River between Shasta Dam and 
Red Bluff’; and 

“Whereas the California Water Commis- 
sion and the Department of Water Re- 
sources, as well as other groups in the north- 
ern Sacramento Valley, are supporting this 
proposed study: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly)— 

“(1) That the Legislature of the State of 
California respectfully memorializes the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact the principles as set forth in 
S. 497 in order that the urgently needed 
bank revetment work between Chico Land- 
ing and Red Bluff authorized therein may 
be accomplished at the earliest possible 
time to provide added flood protection to 
this area of the State of California; and 

“(2) That the Legislature further respect- 
fully memorlalizes the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California in the Congress 
of the United States to secure the early 
adoption of a Senate or House Public Works 
Committee resolution requesting a review re- 
port on the Sacramento River and tributaries 
flood-control project, as indicated in this 
resolution, and including a study of levee 
requirements in the area above Chico Land- 
ing, together with a request that funds be 
made available immediately to the Corps of 
Engineers in order that it may proceed at 
once with such review; and 

“(3) That the review report shall include 
a complete study of the flood control and 
multiple use possibilities of reservoirs on 
Cottonwood Creek and other main tributary 
streams above Iron Canyon as urged by the 
California Water Commission; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE BEN- 
EFITS—RESOLUTION 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis County Legislative Research 
Committee, Duluth, Minn., recently 
adopted a resolution urging the Congress 
of the United States to extend unem- 
ployment compensation insurance bene- 
fits for an additional period of 16 weeks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Record, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

“RESOLUTION, ST. Louis Country LEGISLATIVE 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

“Whereas the unemployment compensa- 
tion insurance benefits received by many of 
the unemployed during the present recession 
are about to expire; and 

“Whereas the prospects for increased em- 
ployment in the next few months are not 
bright; and 

“Whereas as these benefits expire the 
responsibility will be transferred to local 
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communities for welfare benefits and public 
assistance for the unemployed, causing a 
great load to be placed upon the taxpayers 
each local community: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this committee call upon 
the Congress of the United States to take 
action to extend unemployment compensa- 
tion insurance benefits for an additional 
period of at least 16 weeks, and that the cost 
of this program be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

“Motion by Representative Willard Munger; 
seconded by Representative Paul Widstrand. 

“Senator ELMER PETERSON, 
“Chairman.” 

The above resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the St. Louis County 
Legislative Research Committee held on 
March 14, 1958, at the courthouse, Duluth, 

RALPH J, OLSON, 
Consultant to the Committee. 


RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation a letter which includes the text 
of a resolution adopted by that associa- 
tion on March 28. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Recorp, in order that the appropriate 
committees may have the information 
the letter provides. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn, March 31, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: At the delegate assembly meeting of 
the Minnesota Education Association on 
Saturday, March 29, 1958, at the Lowry Hotel, 
St. Paul, the following resolution was passed: 

“Now at a time when the Nation has de- 
manded a strengthening of American edu- 
cation through every means possible, the 
Minnesota Education Association is alarmed 
at the announcement of the administration’s 
proposal to strengthen the economy through 
an anti-recession program which ignores the 
emergency need for school construction. 

“Therefore, the delegate assembly of the 
Minnesota Education Association represent- 
ing some 25,000 teachers, meeting in St. Paul, 
Minn., March 28, 1958; 

“Resolves, That we go on record support- 
ing S. 3311 and H, R. 10763, the Murray-Met- 
calf bill, for school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries, believing that these proposals 
would not only provide Federal funds to 
strengthen education in the States by as- 
sisting schools in the present emergency, but 
would also be a means of bolstering the na- 
tional economy; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
De sent to the President of the United States, 
the Education Committees in both Houses of 
Congress, the Minnesota Senators, and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from Minnesota urging them to support the 
aforementioned bill.” 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. GALLOP, 
Executive Secretary. 


TAX EQUITY FOR CERTAIN 
TEACHERS—LETTER 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the Minnesota Education 
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Association a letter which includes the 
text of a resolution adopted by that as- 
sociation on March 28. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 

St. Paul, Minn., March 31, 1958, 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: At the delegate assembly meeting of 
the Minnesota Education Association on 
Saturday, March 29, 1958, at the Lowry Hotel, 
St. Paul, the following resolution was passed: 

“More than ever before, we need quality 
teachers in our classrooms, teachers who 
have not stopped learning. Teachers should 
not be penalized by Federal tax laws for 
expenses that in other professions are legi- 
timately deductible: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the delegate assembly of 
the Minnesota Education Association, meet- 
ing in St. Paul, March 28, 1958, formally en- 
dorse and urge vigorous action on the part 
of Senate Finance and House Ways and 
Means Committee members and Minnesota 
congressional delegation for the passage of 
H. R. 4662, the King-Jenkins bill, to provide 
tax equity for teachers who spend their own 
money to improve their professional com- 
petence; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to members of the Ways and Means 
Committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Minnesota congres- 
sional Members.” 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. GALLOP, 
Executive Secretary. 


LOWER LEVELS IN AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITY PRICE SUPPORTS 
LETTER 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the Atwater Community 
Club, of Atwater, Minn., a letter which 
includes a resolution in opposition to 
the recommendations for still lower 
price levels for agricultural commodities. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
so the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry may have the information. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ATWATER COMMUNITY CLUB, 
Atwater, Minn., March 28, 1958, 
Hon. Eowarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THYE: 

“Be it resolved, That we, the Atwater Com- 
munity Club, Atwater, Minn., commend and 
thank you for your efforts on behalf of farm- 
ers in our area in the past; and be it further 

“Resolved, that you continue your good 
efforts in opposing the recommendations for 
still lower farm price levels. The lowering 
of price supports on dairy products, as rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
would have the economic effect of a loss of 
approximately $80,000 per year income to 
the farmers and business places in the At- 
water, Minn., community; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to United States Senator EDWARD 
J. THYE, United States Senator HUBERT H. 
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Humpurey, Representative H. CARL ÅNDER- 
SEN, and Representative FRED MARSHALL.” 
The above resolution was presented at the 
regular meeting of the Atwater Community 
Club held on March 25, 1958, upon being 
put to vote, was unanimously carried, There 
are 68 members of the Atwater Community 
Club, 
D. M. FLEMING, 
Secretary. 
M. L. MARTINSON, 
President. 


EXEMPTION OF STATES AND SUB- 
DIVISIONS FROM THE USE OF 
FEDERAL DOCUMENTARY STAMPS 
ON CERTAIN DEEDS OF CONVEY- 
ANCE—LETTER 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the county auditor of Hen- 
nepin County, Minn., a letter which in- 
cludes a resolution adopted by the board 
of county commissioners. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed herewith is a copy of 
the resolution adopted by the board of 
county Commissioners, Hennepin County, 
Minn., March 25, 1958, urging passage of 
Senate Resolution 2362, House Resolution 
6849, which exempts States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions from the requirement of 
affixing Federal documentary stamps on deeds 
of conveyance to them. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT F. FITZSIMMONS, 
County Auditor and Secretary to the 
County Board. 
T. J. THOMPSON, Deputy. 


Commissioner Matthews offered the fol- 
lowing resolution and moved its adoption: 

“Whereas the commissioner of highways 
of the State of Minnesota has advised this 
board of House Resolution 6849 and Senate 
Resolution 2362 now pending in the Congress 
of the United States to exempt States and 
political subdivisions thereof from the re- 
quirement of affixing Federal documentary 
stamp tax on deeds of conveyance to them; 
and 

“Whereas the Department of Highways of 
the State of Minnesota through its com- 
missioner has directed letters to all Members 
of the House and Senate in Congress urging 
their support of said House and Senate reso- 
lutions; and 

“Whereas this board believes it to be for 
the best interest of the State of Minnesota 
and the county of Hennepin that House 
Resolution 6849 and Senate Resolution 2362 
be passed: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this board urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 6849 and Senate 
Resolution 2362 and urge the House and 
Senate delegation from this State to work 
for passage of such legislation; be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of this board 
be directed to send a copy of this resolution 
to each of the Members of the House and 
the Senate in the Congress of the United 
States and to the commissioner of highways 
of the State of Minnesota.” 

The question was on the adoption of the 
resolution, and the roll being called, there 
were five yeas and no nays. 


April 2 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

S. 2033. A bill to provide for the Board of 
Trustees of the Postal Savings System to 
consist of the Postmaster General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury (Rept. No. 1434), 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the Hirst 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) : 

S. 3592. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to establish a program of applied 
research and technical liaison to assist the 
domestic woolen and worsted fabric manu- 
facturing industry; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SaLTONSTALL 
when he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GORE (for himself and Mr. 
KEFAUVER) : 

S. 3593. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955 in order to author- 
ize the Atomic Energy Commission to dis- 
pose of certain property for college purposes; 
and 

S. 3594. A bill to authorize the Atomic 
Energy Commission to construct a modern 
administration and office building at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3595. A bill to amend section 406 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in or- 
der to provide that maximum concentra- 
tions for certain color additives used in 
coloring oranges be prescribed by regulation; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. FLANDERS (for himself, Mr. 
Cooper, and Mr. MORTON) : 

S. 3596. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Country Life, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FLANDERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 3597. A bill for the relief of Mary C. 
Williams; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3598. A bill for the relief of Reiga Chi- 
rinsky Roseman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ASSISTANCE TO DOMESTIC WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED FABRIC MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to aid the Ameri- 
can woolen and worsted fabric industry. 
The bill has been drafted after consid- 
erable study, with the cooperation of sey- 
eral Government agencies, and repre- 
sentatives of the woolen and worsted 
fabric industry. 

Under the provisions of the bill the 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Commerce 
would, first, initiate and support eco- 
nomic, applied scientific and technical 
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research relating to the manufacture, 
utilization, and marketing of woolen and 
worsted fabrics; and, second, collect and 
foster and facilitate the dissemination 
and interchange of economic, scientific, 
and technical information relating to the 
manufacture, utilization, and marketing 
of woolen and worsted fabrics to and 
among all domestic manufacturers there- 
of. 

The bill further provides for a woolen 
and worsted fabric advisory board to be 
appointed from the industry by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The Business and 
Defense Services Administrator would 
consult with the Board in implementing 
the provisions of this bill. An annual 
budget of $1.5 million is anticipated for 
the operation of this proposed legisla- 
tion. The bill is similar in concept to 
the Saltonstall-Kennedy Fisheries Re- 
search Act enacted in 1954, which has 
been very helpful to the New England 
fishing industry. 

The American woolen and worsted fab- 
ric industry has declined more than 50 
percent since World War II, measured by 
machinery devoted to woolen and worsted 
fabric manufacture, cloth production, or 
employment. This decline has resulted 
in considerable part from the competition 
of imports of fabrics manufacture in 
Britain, Japan, Italy, and France at wage 
rates very substantially lower than those 
paid by American manufacturers. 

This bill has been written in an effort 
to help the industry to help itself. In 
the face of heavy, low-cost, foreign im- 
ports our domestic industry has had 
to struggle to keep its plants operating 
and has therefore been unable to en- 
gage in programs of applied research. 
Such programs could lead to production 
diversification, greater manufacturing 
flexibility, improved distribution and 
marketing practices. This research 
could equip the industry better to com- 
pete against the low-cost products of 
its foreign competitors. 

For the past 3 years President Eisen- 
hower has invoked the Geneva reser- 
vation with respect to imports of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. This has 
been of tremendous benefit to our 
woolen textile industry but even with 
these import restrictions the industry 
has suffered continuing injury from 
imports. 

The composition of the New England 
segment of the industry whose pro- 
ductive capacity comprises almost one- 
half of the United States total includes 
a substantial number of smaller mills 
which are especially vulnerable to the 
competition of imported foreign fab- 
rics. In most instances they are not 
equipped for diversity of production 
and are therefore especially hurt by 
volume imports of fabrics in the cate- 
gories which they produce. 

A research program such as that 
called for under the provisions of this 
bill would therefore be of substantial 
benefit to these smaller firms. 

The economic health of a consider- 
able segment of New England is directly 
related to the economic health of the 
textile industry. There are still ap- 
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proximately 75,000 persons who depend 
for their livelihood upon the textile in- 
dustry. Although this is less than one- 
half the number who were employed by 
the industry 10 years ago it still repre- 
sents a huge part of our New England 
economy. In several communities tex- 
tile mills are the principal sources of 
employment and the steady decline in 
recent years has caused many areas to 
suffer from severe depressions. Unem- 
ployment in these communities has 
seriously affected other services per- 
formed and products manufactured in 
New England. 

I have pointed out, however, that this 
is by no means a New England problem 
alone. In time of national emergency 
there would again be heavy demands 
placed on our textile industry, since the 
clothing which it would have to manu- 
facture would be of vital importance. 
In the face of the continuing decline 
in the textile industry, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must act to render every pos- 
sible proper assistance not only in the 
economic interest of this substantial 
part of our Nation’s industry and the 
many thousands of persons dependent 
upon the textile industry for their em- 
ployment, but also for the security of 
all our people and Nation in case of 
war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3592) to direct the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to establish a pro- 
gram of applied research and technical 
liaison to assist the domestic woolen 
and worsted fabric manufacturing in- 
dustry, introduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL 
(for himself and Mr. KENNEDY), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PROPOSED COMMISSION ON 
COUNTRY LIFE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooprrr], and the 
junior Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Morton], I introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill to establish a second 
Presidential Commission on Country 
Life. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be held at the desk for 24 hours, to 
enable other Senators to join in spon- 
soring it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Vermont. 

The bill (S. 3596) to establish a Com- 
mission on Country Life, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. FLANDERS 
(for himself, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Mor- 
TON), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief explanation 
of the purpose of the bill: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight is 
the 50th anniversary of the appointment 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, in 
August 1908 of the first Commission on 
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Country Life, and is the centennial of 
his birth. The industrial revolution had 
by that time made a significant impact 
on the agricultural life of our country. 
The Commission made broad recommen- 
dations for the preservation and im- 
provement of the social, economic, and 
moral values of rural living. 

After half a century of change in 
country life, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, Representative Hays, and the two 
Senators from Kentucky and myself have 
joined in a bipartisan proposal for a new 
study of the development of our rural 
areas, 

Mr. President, the old Commission 
made many real achievements. The Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service is indebted 
to it for much of the stimulus that led 
to its creation. Improvements based on 
the Commission's work took place in 
mailing services, roads, schools, public 
health, libraries, churches, and other 
areas of public interest. Other sug- 
gestions on ways to meet the needs of 
farmers were later championed by vari- 
ous farm organizations and cooperatives. 

There have been many separate 
studies of various phases of the agri- 
culture problems of the country. But 
for 50 years there has been no single, 
overall pulling together of the various 
existing studies to tackle the problem 
as a whole in the way that only a Presi- 
dential Commission can do. 

The American Country Life Associ- 
ation has done the groundwork for the 
establishment of a new Commission. 
There has been widespread interest. 
Many farm organizations, farm journals, 
church groups, and others who are in- 
terested in rural life have applauded 
the move. There is a growing aware- 
ness of the need for a fresh approach. 

The Congressional sponsors of this bill 
believe that the best way to deal with 
this problem is to examine the condi- 
tions in rural towns and on farms, to 
see where the technological revolution 
has wrought changes which require at- 
tention. Rural and urban forces are 
now much more interwoven, and a new 
country community is being shaped. 
This is a time of great social and eco- 
nomic adjustment. The primary em- 
phasis must be on creating new condi- 
tions of living which preserve what is 
good of the old way of life and add the 
best aspects of the great, new techno- 
logical advances. While full advantage 
of agricultural science and technology 
must be taken, country people should 
not be deprived of the elements of their 
existence that have meant so much to 
the moral growth of good citizens. 

The bill calls for the creation of a 
25-man Commission—15 to be ap- 
pointed by the President, 5 by the Sen- 
ate, and 5 by the House. The 15 should 
be experts in all areas of public life 
concerned with country living—men 
from such groups as farm organizations, 
universities, religious organizations, 
business interests, and labor unions. 
The study would last for 2 years, at the 
end of which time the Commission would 
be dissolved. The Commission would 
make broad recommendations concern- 
ing the total development of country 
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life, looking toward the needs of the next 
50 years. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, 50 years 
ago this August, President Theodore 
Roosevelt established a Commission on 
Country Life. The Commission was com- 
posed of truly outstanding men, such as 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, who became Chair- 
man of the Commission; Uncle Henry 
Wallace, the grandfather of the recent 
Secretary of Agriculture; Gifford Pin- 
chot, the father of modern forestry; 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of Mas- 
sachusetts Agriculture College, and con- 
nected with the rural program of the 
Presbyterian Church; Walter Hines Page, 
late Ambassador to England; Charles S. 
Barrett, president of the Farmers’ Union; 
and W. A. Beard. 

Although the report of the Commis- 
sion received little attention at the time, 
out of it came suggestions which led to 
our present county agricultural agents, 
teachers of vocational agriculture, and 
the Federal Land Banks; and, indeed, 
the groundwork was laid for soil conser- 
vation, reforestation, farm-to-market 
roads, balanced farming, and other ad- 
vances. 

Modern advances in communication, 
transportation, agriculture, and industry 
have brought changes in country life in 
the last 50 years. But the value to the 
Nation of rural people is of fully as great 
importance today. By reviving Theodore 
Roosevelt’s suggestions of 50 years ago, 
We can again examine the problems of 
country life, strengthen it, and thus help 
it remain a strong force in the Nation. 

I am glad to join the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] in this proposal 
to create a second Presidential Commis- 
sion on Country Life. It is fitting that 
we should do so on the 50th anniversary 
of the first such broad commission, and 
on the centennial of the birth of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—who contributed so 
greatly to agricultural progress, and who 
pioneered in soil and water conservation. 

The opportunities brought about by 
the changing conditions of rural living, 
and the close relationship developed in 
recent years between urban and country 
life, can be new forces in the develop- 
ment and progress of this country. 

It is good to take a longer view, so as 
to keep in their proper perspective the 
values of farm life. Lately we have been 
required to deal chiefly with the problems 
of farm production, and farm prices. 
These are important, but other problems 
such as health, transportation, and 
schools, are also parts of the fabric of 
country life. 

I believe my friend, Samuel R. Guard, 
editor of the farm magazine, Breeder’s 
Gazette, originated this idea. On May 1 
of last year he suggested such a Com- 
mission to President Eisenhower. He 
also submitted his idea to the American 
Country Life Association, which took it 
up, as well as to the National Grange, 
and others. 

I believe such a Commission could 
serve a very useful purpose at this time 
in bringing fresh thoughts and a new 
approach, not only to the problems of 
agriculture, but to the place of agricul- 
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ture and country life in the future of the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pro- 
posed Commission would examine all the 
problems in connection with farm and 
country life—for imstance, as regards 
health, communications, industries, and 
social problems. I believe it would be 
well for us to look at country life and 
farm life in broad perspective, rather 
than in the narrow sense in which the 
Congress has been required to look at it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
close of my remarks an editorial by 
Samuel R. Guard, editor of the national 
livestock magazine Breeder’s Gazette, 
and an editorial from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

I have also obtained from the Senate 
Library, Senate Document No. 705 of the 
60th Congress, which is the special mes- 
sage from the President transmitting to 
the Congress the report of the List 
Country Life Commission. I ask that 
the last paragraph of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s remarks at that time also be 
printed in the Recor», because I believe 
that they are equally true today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Breeder's Gazette] 
COMMISSION ON FAMILY FARMING? 


Pifty years ago about now a good old cow- 
boy sat in the White House thinking about 
life on farm and ranch. Then on April 10, 
1908, Theodore Roosevelt finished his letter 
to Prof. L. H. Bailey, asking if he would 
be Chairman of his Commission on Country 
Life. The President wrote: “The farmer 
must first of all grow good crops in order 
to support himself and his family. But 
when this has been secured, the effort for 
better farming should cease to stand alone, 
and should be accompanied by the effort 
for better business and better living on the 
farm.” The Country Life Commission re- 
ported on January 23, 1909, aroused the 
conscience of the Nation. Back to the 
land. Remember? Congress passed acts 
establishing county agents, vocational agri- 
cultural teachers, the Federal land banks, 
Conservation of soil and natural resources, 
reforestation, farm-to-market roads, bal- 
anced farming, eventually came. Today 
watching the efforts to put agriculture on 
a parity plane, maybe we need another com- 
mission—men such as Bailey, Uncle Henry 
Wallace, Butterfield, Pinchot, Page, Beard, 
and Charlie Barrett—to take evidence at the 
grassroots, study the contribution of the 
family farm to the national welfare, out- 
line agricultural policy for the next 50 years. 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal] 

RURAL Lire Is MORE THAN FARM PROGRAMS 

There is news from Lexington of a request 
that the President appoint a commission 
on country life. The idea is presented to 
the Kentucky Council of Churches by Sam- 
uel R. Guard, the farm editor and active 
champion of rural interests, as he becomes 
the council’s president. 

The proposal takes note of a truth that 
sooner or later strikes most thoughtful 
people who concern themselves with the 
so-called farm problem. They come to see 
that this is a problem of living, a problem 
of status, a problem involving a sense of 
belonging and a need of hope; in short, a 
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problem of the spirit—it is this as well as 
a problem which has too long and tire- 
somely been presented in terms of economics 
and ravening politics. 

We can't help finding a reminder of words 
by the late Harry Hopkins who, as head of 
public relief in 1937, said of the rural-relief 
program: “We thought that we were deal- 
ing with the effects of the depression, but 
when we became familiar with the situation 
of farm families, we saw that the need of 
many of them was of long standing. Rural 
life had been on the decline for many years 
before the financial crash.” 

We are not going to dispute the sugges- 
tion of a Presidential commission for the 
job, though we have some misgivings as to 
its for Government action. The 
Nation has gone a long way in this field 
since Theodore Roosevelt appointed the first 
Country Life Commission. We do feel, how- 
ever, that Mr. Guard has come to it under 
Proper auspices. Rural life and its social 
enrichment, as distinct from farm programs, 
is @ concern of the church with its power 
for refreshment of moral values. 

[Excerpt from S. Doc. No. 705, 
60th Cong., 2d sess.] 


I warn my countrymen that the great re- 
cent progress made in city life is not a full 
measure of our civilization; for our civili- 
zation rests at bottom on the wholesome- 
ness, the attractiveness, and the complete- 
ness, as well as the prosperity, of life in the 
country. The men and women on the 
farms stand for what is fundamentally best 
and most needed in our American life. Up- 
on the development of country life rests 
ultimately our ability, by methods of farm- 
ing requiring the highest intelligence, to 
continue to feed and elothe the hungry 
nations; to supply the city with fresh blood, 
clean bodies, and clear brains that can en- 
dure the terrific strain of modern life; we 
need the development of men in the open 
country, who will be in the future, as in 
the past, the stay and strength of the 
Nation in time of war, and its guiding and 
controlling spirit in time of peace. 

‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

February 9, 1909. 


INCREASE IN RATES OF BASIC COM- 
PENSATION OF OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES IN FIELD SERVICE OF 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT— 
ADDITIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, reported an additional 
amendment to the bill (S. 27) to in- 
crease the rates of basic compensation 
of officers and employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES’ GROUP LIFE INSURANCE ACT 
OF 1954, RELATING TO REDUC- 
TION IN INSURANCE OF PERSONS 
OVER AGE 65—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 

submitted amendments, intended to be 

proposed by him, to the bill (S. 2127) to 
amend section 3 (d) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 

1954, relating to the reduction in 

amounts of insurance of persons over 

the age of 65, which were ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3318) to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by me to the bill (S. 3497) to expand 
the public facility loan program of the 
Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and for other purposes. I point out it 
is my purpose to amend the bill to in- 
clude civil defense facilities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table. 


METHODS OF STATING BUDGET 
ESTIMATES AND ESTIMATES FOR 
DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. BrincEs) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, joint- 
ly, to the bill (H. R. 8002) to provide 
for improved methods of stating budget 
estimates and estimates for deficiency 
and supplemental appropriations, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


AID TO FARMERS AND NEEDY PER- 
SONS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 31, 1958, the names of 
Mr. Murray, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. McNamara, and Mr. MANs- 
FIELD were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 3577) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
varied commodities to schools and in- 
stitutions and for needy persons and 
families out of funds appropriated for 
diversion of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, introduced by Mr. HILL (for 
himself and Mr. Scorr) on March 31, 
1958. 


ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN CLINICS 
FOR FEDERAL AID—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 1, 1958, the names of Mr. 
Brinces and Mr. Cotron were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
3588) to amend title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, in or- 
der to make certain clinics in rural 
areas eligible for Federal aid to diagnostic 
or treatment centers, introduced by Mr. 
Payne (for himself and Mr. FLANDERS) 
on April 1, 1958. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
Article entitled “Challenge For All,” 
written by him, and published in the April 
1958 issue of the Eagle. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF KINGSLEY DAVIS TO BE 
THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
POPULATION COMMISSION OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, AND 
DR. ALTHEA K. HOTTEL, TO BE 
THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
SOCIAL COMMISSION OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today, the nominations of 
Kingsley Davis, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America on the Population Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, and Dr. Althea K. 
Hottel, of Pennsylvania, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States of Ameri- 
ca on the Social Commission of the 
Economie and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

Notice is given that the nominations 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 921— 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, that on 
Tuesday, April 16, 1958, the subcommit- 
tee will resume public hearings in Wash- 
ington on S. 921, a freedom of informa- 
tion bill which I introduced in the Senate 
last year. S. 921 would amend section 
161 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 22), 
the housekeeping statute which permits 
executive department heads to prescribe 
regulations for the custody, use, and 
preservation of the records and papers in 
their departments, to make it clear be- 
yond any doubt that the statute does not 
authorize censorship or the withholding 
of information from the public. 

Among the witnesses we plan to hear 
are representatives from various news- 
gathering mediums, as well as other 
spokesmen for groups and organizations 
which have taken an active interest in 
the subject of freedom of information. 
Of course, the heads of the executive de- 
partments will be given ample opportu- 
nity to appear and present their views on 
this important piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee already has heard 
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the head of one of the executive depart- 
ments testify regarding S. 921, but, un- 
fortunately, with something far less than 
satisfactory results. 

On March 6 of this year the Attorney 
General appeared before the subcommit- 
tee to give his views regarding the power 
of the President and heads of the execu- 
tive departments and agencies to with- 
hold information from Congress. At that 
time, he also presented what purported 
to be his views on S. 921. 

I say that the Attorney General pre- 
sented what purported to be his views on 
S. 921, Mr. President, because just 1 
week after his appearance before the 
subcommittee on March 6, the Attorney 
General sent to me a letter which clearly 
repudiated at least part of his original 
testimony dealing with S. 921. To put 
the matter bluntly, in certain respects he 
seemed to contradict his own testimony. 

Under these circumstances, I think it 
is incumbent upon the Attorney General 
unequivocally to state his views on S. 
921. It is inconceivable that he would 
want the record to remain in its present 
self-contradictory state. 

In a letter delivered to him on March 
25, 1958, I invited the Attorney General 
to appear at some mutually convenient 
time and more fully explain his views to 
the subcommittee. To date, he has not 
even seen fit to acknowledge this invita- 
tion. I am now inviting the Attorney 
General to appear at the subcommittee’s 
hearing on April 16, 1958, to put the 
record straight once and for all, and to 
try to harmonize the obvious discrepan- 
cies in his testimony. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Theodore F. Bowes, of New York, to be 
United States attorney, northern district 
of New York, for the term of 4 years— 
reappointment. 

J. Bradbury German, Jr., of New York, 
to be United States marshal, northern 
district of New York, for the term of 4 
years—reappointment. 

Claire A. Wilder, of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal, western district 
of New York, for a term of 4 years—re- 
appointment. 

Clarie A. Wilder, of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal, for division No. 
1, district of Alaska, for a term of 4 
years—reappointment,. 

Fred S. Williamson, of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal, for division No. 3, 
district of Alaska, for a term of 4 years— 
reappointment. 

Albert Fuller Dorsh, Jr., of Alaska, to 
be United States marshal, for division 
No. 4, district of Alaska, for a term of 4 
years—reappointment, 

William T. Plummer, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney, for division No. 3, 
district of Alaska, for a term of 4 years— 
reappointment. 

Harlington Wood, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
United States attorney, for the southern 
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district of Illinois, for a term of 4 years, 
vice John B. Stoddart, Jr., resigned. 

J. Leonard Walker, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney, for the western 
district of Kentucky, for a term of 4 
years—reappointment. 

Louis Gorman Whitcomb, of Vermont, 
to be United States attorney, district of 
Vermont, for a term of 4 years—reap- 
pointment. 

George Edward Rapp, of Wisconsin, to 
be United States attorney, for the west- 
ern district of Wisconsin, for a term of 4 
years—reappointment. 

Cedric E. Stewart, of Nevada, to be 
United States marshal, for the district of 
Nevada, for a term of 4 years—reap- 
pointment. 

Ray H. Schoonover, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal, for the western 
district of Wisconsin, for a term of 4 
years—reappointment. 

Thomas Ramage Ethridge, of Missis- 
sippi, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of Mississippi, for 
the term of 4 years—reappointment. 

Daniel H. Jenkins, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States attorney, middle district 
of Pennsylvania, for a term of 4 years, 
vice J. Julius Levy, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, April 10, 1958, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are several nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, in order to consider 
the nomihations. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated, 


NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John F. Dyer, of Hawaii, to be seventh 
judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, for a term of 6 
years, which nomination had previously 
been passed over. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
this nomination is to be held over; and 
I ask that it be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination will be passed 
over, 
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UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Henry J. Heinz II, of Pennsylvania, 
to be a representative of the United 
States of America to the 13th session 
of the Economic Commission for Europe, 
of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Newell Brown, of New Hampshire, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John Harold Fanning, of Rhode 
Island, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the term of 
5 years expiring December 16, 1962. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmaster nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Army will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 


THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Regular Air 
Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Regular 
Air Force will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 
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THE REGULAR ARMY AND THE 
REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Regular Army 
and in the Regular Air Force, which had 
been placed on the Vice President’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the ac- 
tion taken by the Senate on these nomi- 
nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
for the information of the Senate, and 
with the concurrence of the minority 
leader, let me state that the unfinished 
business is, of course, the conference re- 
port on Senate bill 497, the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1958. 

When the consideration of that 
measure is concluded, the following 
measures will be taken up for considera- 
tion, depending on the circumstances 
at that time: 

Calendar No. 1430, Senate bill 2318, 
to convey certain land of the United 
States to the city of Salem, Oreg. 

Calendar No. 1433, Senate bill 1748, 
to add certain lands in Idaho and Wy- 
oming to Caribou and Targhee National 
Forests. 

Calendar No. 1434, Senate bill 1697, 
to authorize an exchange of certain 
lands at Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
National Monument, Colo. 

Calendar No. 1444, Senate Resolution 
273, to provide additional funds for the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Calendar No. 1443, Senate Resolution 
282, for the payment of a gratuity to 
Margaret C. Pride. 

Calendar No. 1445, Senate Resolution 
277, to authorize additional expenditures 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Calendar No. 1447, Senate Resolution 
281, to authorize the printing of a Senate 
document. 

Calendar No. 1456, Senate bill 3093, 
to extend for an additional 2 years the 
President’s authority to regulate exports 
under the Export Control Act of 1949. 

Calendar No. 1459, House bill 4640, to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
with respect to payments from voluntary 
contributions accounts. This particular 
bill will be considered by the Senate only 
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when the report on it is available. At 
that time it will be discussed with the 
minority leader, for his approval. 


NUCLEAR TESTS AND 
DISARMAMENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I regret that I was not present 
yesterday afternoon when the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] took President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles to task for the 
wise position they have taken on Rus- 
sia’s unilateral suspension of nuclear 
tests. 

The administration position in this 
case is the only one which could possibly 
be taken. It is astonishing that the 
chairman of the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee would charge the President and the 
Secretary with lack of leadership and 
lack of a policy in this matter, for that 
charge indicates that the Senator mis- 
understands the crux of the whole dis- 
armament problem. 

While he criticizes the administration 
for not immediately suspending our own 
testing, the very fact that we have not 
been panicked into doing so is proof that 
we do have both firm leadership and a 
sound disarmament policy. 

The consistency and wisdom of this 
policy is clearly outlined in an editorial 
entitled “Banning Bomb Tests,” which 
was published yesterday in the New York 
Times. The editorial makes the point 
which the Senator from Minnesota has 
ignored: namely, that any ban on nu- 
clear tests must be based on efective 
controls, and that the latest Soviet move 
amounts in effect to a stratagem to evade 
such controls. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed at this 
point in the body of the Recor», as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of April 1, 1958] 
BANNING Boms TESTS 

Premier Khrushchev begins his rule as un- 
disputed ruler of the Soviet empire with a 
spectacular but transparent maneuver. He 
announces through Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko, to the cheering approval of the Su- 
preme Soviet, that Soviet Russia is suspend- 
ing unilaterally and of its own accord all 
further atomic and hydrogen weapons tests 
as a first step toward disarmament and asks 
the United Stàtes and Britain to follow suit. 
He also declares that it is the chief aim of 
the Soviets “to reach agreement with other 
powers on an unconditional ban of all types 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons, the end- 
ing of their production and complete de- 
struction of existing stocks with appropriate 
control.” 

The announcement is clearly part of Mos- 
cow’s campaign to represent Soviet Russia as 
being in the vanguard in the drive toward 
peace and disarmament, and there is little 
doubt that it will have a wide impact as 
propaganda. But the real meaning of this 
move is self-evident. 

First of all, as the State Department points 
out, the announcement comes only after the 
Soviets have completed their own latest 
series of intensive weapons tests, in which 
they are believed to have perfected nuclear 
warheads for their intercontinental missiles. 
Prior to these tests they categorically re- 
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jected appeals to stop the tests on the 
ground that they could not do so as long as 
the United States and Britain continued 
their tests. As some time is bound to elapse 
before the Soviets are ready for their next 
test series, they are obviously utilizing the 
necessary interval in an effort to score a 
cheap propaganda gain. 

Furthermore, the Soviets make their test 
suspension conditional on like action by the 
United States and Britain and declare that 
if other countries continue testing they will 
be free to resume their own tests. This is 
obviously aimed at the tests scheduled by 
the United States under foreign observation 
this spring and summer, against which the 
Soviets have already protested. These tests 
are designed to perfect our own nuclear mis- 
sile warheads, to develop depth charges 
against the threat of the vast Soviet sub- 
marine fleet, to improve our tactical atomic 
arms and to develop a clean bomb which 
can be also used for peaceful purposes, with- 
out the fallout which the Soviet bombs are 
scattering. 

The Soviet reasoning is plain. Should the 
United States now cancel its tests, the So- 
viets would score not only a propagandistic 
but also a decided military advantage. If 
the United States does not cancel its tests, 
as it will not, the Soviets will cancel their 
own test suspension and blame the United 
States. 

Finally, it should be noted that the So- 
viets profess to suspend their own tests, 
and demand like suspension by others, with- 
out, and certainly prior to, the establish- 
ment of adequate controls. The Western 
Powers have long pressed for an end to the 
tests, and the United States has been mov- 
ing even to a divorce of the test suspension 
from the prior demand for an end to bomb 
production, but always only under adequate 
control. The Soviet move therefore amounts 
in effect to a stratagem to evade such con- 
trols. 

A similar purpose is evident in the So- 
viet’s proposal to ban nuclear weapons, stop 
their production, and destroy existing stock- 
piles. This, too, has been a long-standing 
aim of the West, advanced as early as the 
Baruch plan. But the West always has and 
always must insist on two conditions. One 
is adequate control to guarantee the West 
against Soviet surprises. The Soviets do 
mention “appropriate” controls in this con- 
text, whatever that may mean, but in prac- 
tice they have rejected every appropriate“ 
plan to put such controls into effect, and 
to prevent any further progress on achieving 
such controls they now boycott the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. 

The second necessary condition is simul- 
taneous reduction and control of conven- 
tional armaments. Until this has been 
achieved the atomic and hydrogen weapons 
remain not only the main safeguards of the 
West against being overrun by Communist- 
dominated Eurasian land armies but also the 
greatest deterrent to Communist aggression 
and therewith the best guaranty of peace. 

If the Soviets are honest in their pro- 
fessed desire for disarmament, let them heed 
the call of the United Nations and deal with 
the problem in an orderly way in keeping 
with the U. N. Charter or bear responsibility 
for the continued arms race. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, another clear statement of our dis- 
armament position was made yesterday 
by the State Department. The state- 
ment points out that the United States 
has repeatedly expressed its readiness to 
have the whole disarmament question 
submitted to the United Nations, where- 
as Russia has time and time again re- 
fused to do so in violation of its agree- 
ment as a signer of the United Nations 
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Charter. I ask unanimous consent that 
the State Department statement be 
printed at this point in the Record in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 1, 1958] 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT ON THE SOVIET 
DECISION 

WasHıNGTON, March 31.—Following is the 
text of a statement by the State Department 
today on the Soviet Union’s announcement 
of intention to suspend testing of nuclear 
weapons: 

“The Soviet statement about nuclear test- 
ing will, of course, be studied in detail. But 
some general observations can be made at 
once, 

“The Soviet statement comes on the heels 
of an intensive series of secret Soviet tests. 
They should arouse world opinion to the 
need to deal in an orderly and dependable 
way with the testing and related aspects of 
the disarmament problem. 

“Soviet official propaganda incessantly 
seeks to create abroad the image of a peace- 
loving Soviet Government. But that same 
government openly defies the United Na- 
tions with respect to both the substance and 
the procedure of disarmament. 

“The Charter of the United Nations gives 
that organization broad authority with ref- 
erence to principles of disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments. 

“In the exercise of that authority the 
United Nations General Assembly has, by an 
overwhelming vote, approved the compre- 
hensive first-stage disarmament proposal 
and called on the nations concerned to be- 
gin at once technical studies as to how these 
proposals might be carried out. 

“These studies include the studies needed 
for a supervised suspension of nuclear test- 
ing. The United States stands ready in- 
stantly to respond to that resolution. But 
the Soviet Union refuses to comply. 

“The same General Assembly reconsti- 
tuted and enlarged its Disarmament Com- 
mission. The United States wants that 
Commission to carry out its mandate. But 
the Soviet Union boycotts the Commission. 

“The charter makes the Security Council 
responsible for formulating plans for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation 
of armament. The United States has re- 
cently proposed to the Soviet Union that 
this responsibility be discharged. But the 
Soviet Union refuses to cooperate. 

“The Soviet Government declines to deal 
with the subject of armaments in any of the 
several ways prescribed by the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

“It prefers elusive formulations of its own. 

“It is elemental that free nations which 
want to remain free will not, and should not, 
forgo their indispensable collective capac- 
ity to deter and defend against aggression 
merely in reliance on a Soviet statement of 
intentions for which there is no system of 
verification, which can be evaded in secrecy 
and altered at will. 

“The United States again calls on the So- 
viet Union to deal with the vital problem of 
disarmament in an orderly way, in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter, to 
which the signature of the Soviet Union is 
affixed. That charter constitutes a solemn 
agreement. If it is nullified by the Soviet 
Union, why should the world place confi- 
dence in new Soviet engagements?” 


POSTPONEMENT OF CONSIDERA- 
TION OF THE COMMUNITY FA- 
CILITIES ACT 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 

ident, the Senate acted wisely yesterday 
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in putting off consideration of the Com- 
munity Facilities Act. The debate on 
this matter was very healthy, because 
it underlined some of the basic principles 
which should continually be kept in 
mind as we consider antirecession meas- 
ures in the coming weeks. I should like 
to recapitulate some of these principles, 
which were so ably stated during the de- 
bate. 

First, there is the collective respon- 
sibility of the Senate to legislate with 
due deliberation, particularly in cases 
where large amounts of taxpayers’ 
money are involved. Like most of my 
colleagues, I did not see a copy of the 
report on the bill, or the bill itself, until 
early yesterday afternoon. I believe 
that a proposal to authorize the expen- 
diture of $1 billion must receive more 
extended consideration than that, be- 
fore it is voted. 

Second, if the situation is such as to 
demand a speedup of our deliberations, 
certainly we should consider such meas- 
ures strictly on a priority basis. Be- 
fore taking up more marginal issues, we 
should proceed to the subjects of top- 
most priority, such as the extension of 
unemployment compensation and aid to 
education, 

Finally, all antirecession measures 
should be considered as parts of a care- 
fully planned economic program. 

As the junior Senator from Ohio so 
clearly pointed out yesterday, such meas- 
ures as the Community Facilities Act 
raise fundamental issues of economic 
and fiscal policy which must be con- 
sidered within the context of an entire 
legislative program. We must find out 
what other bills are to come before us 
for the spending and lending of money; 
we must determine the extent to which 
necessary expenditures are expected to 
exceed estimated revenues, and how the 
additional money needed is going to be 
raised. We must decide how far we are 
prepared to go in deficit spending, or 
whether we are willing to face the 
necessity of imposing additional tax bur- 
dens. 

It seems to me that all proposed legis- 
lation which we consider in the weeks 
following the Easter recess must be 
weighed in terms of these three prin- 
ciples: First, responsible deliberation; 
second, priority of legislative impor- 
tance; and third, consideration in terms 
of overall policy. 


ARE WE GOING TO NEGLECT THE 
MISSILE SUBMARINE? 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, news- 
papers report that Secretary of Defense 
McElroy has submitted to the President 
his recommendations for $1.7 billion in 
additional defense appropriations for 
fiscal year 1959. 

The newspaper accounts indicate that 
funds are included for the construction 
of only two missile-flring, nuclear- 
powered submarines. In my opinion, 
this means we are starting on a pro- 
exe which will be too little and too 

te. 

Possibly the reports may be incorrect, 
since they are only attributed to reli- 
able Pentagon sources. I hope so. I 
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hope the President will ask the Congress 
to authorize the construction of at least 
six more Polaris missile submarines. 
These should be built at the earliest 
possible moment. 

An adequate fleet of Polaris subma- 
rines will provide us with the most de- 
fense and the greatest security at the 
least cost. Ten such submarines, hid- 
den in the oceans off the coasts of Rus- 
sia and China, could blanket the great 
bulk of the Communist world with re- 
taliatory power, deadly and swift. 

The unique characteristics of the mis- 
sile submarine lie in the fact that, first, 
it can effectively hide beneath the sur- 
face of the water or under the polar 
ice cap, out of reach of all radar detec- 
tion, and second, that it can move 
swiftly and silently from one place to 
another. Concentration on missile sub- 
marines, a field in which we already 
have a clear lead in production and ex- 
perience, can enable us to leapfrog 
Russian developments in missiles. It 
would enable us to retain the balance of 
world power on the side of the Free 
World, and on the side of peace. 

The cost of such a fleet of missile 
submarines would be far less than the 
cost of a comparable defense in terms 
of land-based missiles and bombers. 
Not only would it cost fewer dollars, 
but it would require fewer resources 
and fewer men. 

In order to keep 10 missile subma- 
rines stationed near Russia at all times 
we would need a fleet of about 30 or 40. 

However, if our rate of construction is 
only to be 2 or 3 such submarines a 
year, as is indicated by the present re- 
ports, it will take us at least 10 years to 
build this essential defense force. We 
cannot wait 10 years. 

Mr. President, I believe we must con- 
centrate on the missile submarines as 
the best possible weapon available to us, 
because we simply cannot afford to 
build and maintain all the available 
weapons. We must not scatter our de- 
fense dollars on so many projects that 
we never have enough strength in any 
field, and must be fully alert to the 
changes which have taken place in 
weapons. 

While the requests for missile sub- 
marines seems fated to come to Con- 
gress in driblets, we still continue to 
spend millions of dollars and man- 
hours on projects which would have 
doubtful value in a modern war. 

Apparently, we are going ahead with 
the construction of a $300 million nu- 
clear-powered aircraft carrier author- 
ized last year, despite the possibility it 
may be obsolete before it is finished. 
The budget for the coming fiscal year in- 
cludes funds for the procurement of 
long lead-time items for another such 
carrier to be formally authorized next 
year. 

The time has come when we must ask 
ourselves if it is not so shortsighted as 
to be almost stupid to put so much 
money, sO many men, and so much 
equipment into such a splendid target. 

Mr. President, these are the reasons 
why I was sick at heart when I opened 
the newspaper last Sunday and saw the 
first intimation that the ambitious plan 
for Polaris submarines that was being 
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whispered about on Capitol Hill 6 weeks 
ago may dwindle down to a plan for 
2. I suppose there are those in the 
Navy who are still devoted to their super 
carriers and surface ships as they were 
once devoted to the battleship. It is 
natural that the Air Force should be 
placing the emphasis on strategic bomb- 
ers. I do not question their sincerity, 
but somewhere along the line we are los- 
ing out on the quickest, cheapest, sur- 
est weapon in our arsenal. 

Mr. President, America cannot afford 
to neglect the Polaris submarine. 


CANADIAN ELECTION AND PRO- 
POSED TAX REDUCTIONS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate an aspect of the recent Canadian 
election which I think holds significance 
for us in this country. 

The Conservative Party won a land- 
slide victory over their Liberal opposi- 
tion. The Conservatives had advocated 
extensive public works as the best method 
for relieving the economic recession and 
unemployment which have gripped 
Canada much as they have our own 
country. The Liberal Party, by con- 
trast, had proposed a massive income- 
tax cut totaling some $400 million, which 
would have amounted to approximately 
a 25-percent tax cut for every person in 
many tax brackets. According to the 
Associated Press, this Liberal promise tu 
cut taxes drastically “went over like the 
proverbial lead balloon.” 

Mr. President, I do not mean to say 
that this explains the results of the 
Canadian elections. Obviously many 
other factors were involved. It is also 
important to keep in mind that the labels 
“Conservative” and “Liberal,” in the case 
of the two main Canadian political par- 
ties, do not reflect what is generally 
meant by those terms in common par- 
lance in the United States. 

Nevertheless, Canada is not so differ- 
ent from our own country. Its people 
and ours share many similarities in lan- 
guage, culture, social institutions, and 
economic life. Now Canada is stricken 
with hard times, as are we. Among 
other factors, Canadians in their recent 
national election have chosen public 
works and constructively expanded gov- 
comens spending over sweeping tax 
cuts. 

The significance of this choice should 
not be disregarded by us in the Congress 
of the United States when we confront 
a choice of measures for our own fight 
against economic contraction and unem- 
ployment. It will be interesting to see 
the steps that Canada’s new conserva- 
tive government will take to accelerate 
public works investments for the further 
development of that great country, and 
what the effect will be on the Canadian 
economy. Coming from a region of the 
United States where our development is 
in many ways only 20 or 30 years ahead 
of the development of the Canadian 
west, I can appreciate the importance 
of the choice which Canada appears to 
have made in this respect. I share the 
conviction that this choice will in the 
long run prove to have been the more 
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constructive one for the economic future 
of Canada, as it would be for the eco- 
nomic future of much of our own country. 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT: THE ULTIMATE GUARD- 
IAN OF OUR FREEDOM 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, dur- 
ing its current term the United States 
Supreme Court has continued to hand 
down decisions, which directly protect 
the individual rights of all American 
citizens, but which in all probability will 
be highly unpopular in certain quarters. 
I see no reason whatever to congratulate 
the nine Justices on our highest Court, 
as I believe they will continue to hand 
down decisions as they see them regard- 
less of any criticism or abuse. 

I do not think that anyone, including 
the nine Justices themselves, would be in 
entire agreement with every decision that 
the Court hands down during any term. 
It is certainly not my intention today to 
attempt to defend each and every one of 
these decisions. 

During the spring term of 1957 the 
Court gave a number of decisions pro- 
tecting the constitutional rights of a 
number of American citizens who es- 
poused unpopular causes. In my view, 
these decisions were basically an expres- 
sion of legal philosophy that the rights 
of none of us are secure unless the rights 
of all of us are secure. 

I had the honor of having published in 
the March issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal an article entitled 
“The United States Supreme Court; the 
Ultimate Guardian of our Freedom.” In 
this article I attempted to overcome 
many of the misconstructions placed 
upon the Court’s recent decisions in the 
field of individual liberties. I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that this short 
article be printed in the body of the Rxc- 
orp. I think that it would be particu- 
larly helpful if those who attack the 
Court most strongly could find an op- 
portunity to look at the article. Of 
course, it would be even better if they 
could find time to sit down and read the 
decisions and the cases which cause them 
such anguish. 

I wish I could report that the attack 
on the Supreme Court was diminishing 
in intensity. Unfortunately, I cannot. 
` There are before the Congress a number 
of bills which, in effect, would censure 
the Court for its decisions in the past 
several years. Some of these would limit 
the terms of the Justices. Others would 
require a periodical confirmation of the 
Justices. Still others would require that 
the Supreme Court Justices be confirmed 
by both the House and the Senate or that 
they have specific prior judicial experi- 
ence. Several of these bills would 
strike directly at the heart of the inde- 
pendence of our judiciary. The most 
virulent of these is the so-called Jenner 
bill, S. 2646, introduced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Indiana. 
It would deprive the highest Court of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in 5 separate cate- 
gories of cases. This bill has been vig- 
orously opposed by the Attorney General, 
the House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association, by the vast majority of 
deans of American law schools, and by a 
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large number of eminent witnesses. 
This notwithstanding, the bill has been 
the pending business before the Judiciary 
Committee for several weeks and will be 
the pending business after the Easter 
recess. Furthermore, the committee is 
going to give serious attention to a num- 
ber of amendments to the bill, proposed 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]. In my view, if 
the amendments were adopted, the bill 
would be worse than the one originally 
proposed. As little or no publicity has 
been given to the proposals of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Butter], it is 
my intention, before the end of the week, 
to issue a comprehensive memorandum 
with respect to them. There have been 
no hearings on the amendments, and I 
think that the American people should 
be aware of their serious nature and the 
consequences before they are considered 
by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nevusencer in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT: THE 
ULTIMATE GUARDIAN OF OUR FREEDOM 


(By THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., United States 
Senator from Missouri) 

(The following statement was originally 
prepared by Senator HENNINGS for delivery 
on the floor of the Senate in July 1957. The 
statement is a defense of the Supreme Court 
against recent widespread criticism. The 
Senator is the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights. He argues 
that the Court is performing its constitu- 
tional function by striking down statutes 
and practices that are unconstitutional and 
unlawful.) 

During the past few months a growing 
tide of criticism has been directed against 
the Supreme Court because of a number of 
decisions it has handed down recently. 

Attacks have been made on the Court, not 
only in, the newspapers and over the air, 
but also in the halls of Congress. 

These attacks have ranged from carefully 
reasoned criticisms of what the Court has 
done and said, to malicious vilification of 
the Justices themselves. 

Suggestions have been made that the 
power of the Court be curtailed. 

Among the ways proposed to limit the 
Court’s power have been to have the Jus- 
tices of the Court elected by the people, 
rather than appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, as is now the case; 
to change their tenure of office from life 
tenure to a specified number of years; and 
to have their appointments subject to 
periodic review by Congress. 

I in no way suggest that the Supreme 

Court is above criticism, or that all lawful 
and orderly means should not be used, by 
everyone so inclined, to change any or all 
decisions of the Court. In fact, I think that 
frank and open criticism of all public insti- 
tutions, including the Supreme Court, is a 
healthy and vital part of our democratic 
processes. 
I ͤ thi agree with what one mem- 
ber of the Court itself said almost 60 years 
ago about criticism of the Court. In the 
words of Justice David J. Brewer, uttered in 
1898: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Su- 
preme Court is either honored or helped by 
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being spoken of as beyond criticism. On the 
contrary, the life and character of its Justices 
should be the objects of constant watchful- 
ness by all, and its judgments subject to 
the freest criticism. The time is past in the 
history of the world when any living man or 
body of men can be set on a pedestal and 
decorated with a halo, True, many criti- 
cisms may be, like their authors, devoid of 
good taste, but better all sorts of criticism 
than no criticism at all.” 

While I think that free and open criticism 
of the Court's decisions and opinions is 
healthy and desirable, I deplore, and earn- 
estly caution against, any hasty or ill-con- 
sidered attempt to limit the powers of the 
Court by changing its basic structure. 

The governmental system established by 
our forefathers almost 170 years ago has 
served this Nation well and should not be 
changed except in unusual circumstances, 
and then only after the most careful study 
and thought. 

Certainly it should not be tampered with 
in a moment of passion or temporary pique. 

An integral part of our Government system 
is an independent judiciary constituting a 
coordinate and equal branch of the Govern- 
ment, 

Alexander Hamilton expressed this view— 
which prevailed at the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787 and was incorporated into 
the Constitution—when he said in the Fed- 
eralist: “The complete independence of the 
courts of justice is peculiarly essential in a 
limited constitution.” 

Since most of the suggestions made in 
recent weeks for changing the structure of 
the Supreme Court would seriously affect the 
independence of the Court, they are bad, in 
my opinion, and should be rejected. 

One of the suggestions we have heard for 
curbing what is claimed to be the excessive 
power of the Court is the appointment of 
Justices for limited terms instead of for life. 

But obviously, when a judge periodically 
must look to some person or group for ap- 
proval of his record and his acts while in 
office, he is subject to political pressures and 
influences, and his independence is, accord- 
ingly, reduced. To quote Hamilton again: 
“Periodic appointments [of judges] how- 
ever regulated or by whomsoever made, would, 
in some way or other, be fatal to their neces- 
sary independence.” 

Another suggestion now being urged as a 
desirable means of limiting the power of 
the Supreme Court is that the Constitu- 
tion should be amended to provide a peri- 
odic review by Congress of judicial ap- 
pointments. 

This suggestion, reduced to its essentials, 
is simply a variation of the proposal that 
judges be appointed for limited terms. It 
would engender the same evil results. 

Such a system would tend to make judges 
political creatures; it would subject the ju- 
diciary to the control of the reviewing au- 
thorities; and would disturb the delicate, 
carefully planned balance of power which 
now exists among the three branches of our 
Government. 

The independence of judges inevitably 
would suffer, and the judicial branch quickly 
would become inferior. 

One final suggestion voiced in recent days 
for curbing the power of the Supreme Court 
is that the Justices of the Court be elected 
to office by the people rather than appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

This proposal, I imagine, has considerable 
appeal to most Americans’ democratic in- 
stincts. However, in my opinion, it not only 
would be cumbersome and extremely diffi- 
cult to put into operation on a national 
scale, but it undoubtedly would give rise to 
what Charles Evans Hughes described as 
“political intrigue” which would impair the 
independence and blight the dignity of the 
entire Court. It should be discarded with 
the rest. 
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THE DECISIONS CRITICIZED—INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


Let me turn now for a moment to a con- 
sideration of some of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court during the past term which 
have inspired many of the bitter attacks 
against it. 

Without exception, the decisions that have 
aroused the most outspoken criticism have 
been those dealing with basic rights of the 
individual. 

The decision in the Jencks case, for ex- 
ample, where the Court held that the de- 
fendant was entitled to see any statements 
made to the FBI by the witnesses testifying 
against him, apparently finds its rationale in 
the time-honored sixth amendment right of 
an accused to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him. 

The decision the Mallory case, in which 
the Court threw out the confession obtained 
from the defendant while he was being de- 
tained by the police for an unreasonable 
length of time prior to arraignment, was 
founded ultimately in the history of the 
long-established right of an individual not 
to be compelled to be a witness against 
himself. 

The Watkins case, wherein the Court held 
that Watkins had improperly been convicted 
of contempt of Congress, dealt with the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment and 
the individual's rights under that clause. 

The Smith and Covert cases, in which the 
Court reversed the court-martial convictions 
of two women for killing their husbands 
while they were in the military service over- 
seas, involved the right of civilians to be 
tried by civilian courts, and not by courts- 
martial, in the absence of a declaration of 
martial law. 

The so-called West Coast Communists 
cases in which the Court ordered the ac- 
quittal of 5 defendants and granted a new 
trial to 9 others after analyzing and applying 
the Smith Act to the facts of the cases, were 
decided in the light of the free speech 
guaranty of the first amendment, 

The decisions in all of these cases seem 
to be supported by the law and the facts, and 
to be within the framework of the rights 
and protections set forth in our Constitution. 

What is it about them, then, that has 
raised the tempers of some of the Court's 
critics to a fever pitch? 

One answer, it seems to me, lies in the 
fact that in each of the cases the Court's de- 
cision has upset some practice or procedure 
which has found acceptance—or at least has 
been frequently employed—in our country 
during the emergency beginning with World 
War II and continuing through the cold-war 
period. 

In outlawing these practices, the Court has 
been accused by some persons of seriously 
interfering with the work of our security 
forces, including the police, the FBI and the 
military. 

The Court has also been accused of at- 
tempting to preempt the powers of Congress, 
since in several of the cases Congressional en- 
actments or procedures have been affected. 

On the surface, these accusations may 
seem somewhat plausible, since certainly the 
decisions of the Court in the Jencks case, 
in the Mallory case, and in the Smith and 
Covert cases, will force the police, the FBI, 
the military and even Congress, to alter some 
of their procedures to some degree. Recently 
the Attorney General stated before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Improvements in the 
Federal Criminal Code that the Jencks de- 
cision had created a grave emergency in law 
enforcement. 

What seems to be overlooked or ignored by 
most of the Court’s detractors is that if the 
practices or procedures of the Government, 
examined by the Court in recent cases, had 
been tailored in the first place to fit the 
requirements of the Constitution, they would 
not have been struck down by the Court, and 
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no “grave emergency in law enforcement” 
would now face the Nation, 

In other words, it is not the Supreme Court 
that should be criticized in the present cir- 
cumstances. It is the unconstitutional and 
unlawful procedures which have been per- 
mitted to develop in this country in recent 
years that should be criticized. 

During the past several decades—and par- 
ticularly with the impetus of the grave threat 
of communism during the past 10 years—this 
Nation has adopted a number of practices 
deemed necessary for the national security, 
but which would have shocked our fore- 
fathers. 

Many of these are being tested now for the 
first time before the courts, and are being 
found in violation of rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

In striking down what in their considered 
judgment a majority of the Court determines 
to be beyond the permissible bounds of the 
Constitution or the laws enacted thereunder, 
the Supreme Court is merely continuing in 
its historic role of helping to insure the 
continuance of our system of freedom and 
justice. 

I predict that from the standpoint of civil 
liberties and constitutional rights, future 
historians will rate the past term of the Su- 
preme Court one of the most significant in 
the middle of the 20th century, and will 
credit the Court with playing a major role 
in the preservation and rejuvenation of our 
traditional concepts of individual liberty. 

The function of the Court today is that 
envisioned by the Founding Fathers and so 
aptly described by James Bryce in The 
American Commonwealth: 

“The Supreme Court is the living voice of 
the Constitution—that is, of the will of the 
people expressed in the fundamental laws 
they have enacted. It is, therefore, as some- 
one has said, the conscience of the people, 
who have resolved to restrain themselves 
from hasty or unjust action by placing their 
representatives under the restriction of a 
permanent law. It is the guarantee of the 
minority, who, when threatened by the im- 
patient vehemence of a majority, can appeal 
to this permanent law, finding the inter- 
preter and enforcer thereof in a court set 
high above the assaults of faction. 

“To discharge these momentous functions, 
the Court must be stable even as the Con- 
stitution is stable.“ * It must resist 
transitory impulses, and resist them the 
more firmly the more vehement they are. 
Entrenched behind impregnable ramparts, it 
must be able to defy at once the open at- 
tacks of the other departments of govern- 
ments, and the more dangerous, because 
impalpable, seductions of popular senti- 
ment.“ 

Rather than being denounced for its de- 
cisions of recent weeks, the Court should 
be praised for fulfilling its function as the 
ultimate guardian of human rights and 
freedom in our society. 


JOINT USE BY UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA OF COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since 1955, when I first became a Member 
of the United States Senate, one of the 
most serious and difficult problems to 
which I have devoted my attention has 
been the deadlock between the United 
States and Canada over the development 
of the upper Columbia River Basin. 
Hearings on the status of this problem 
were held by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with the col- 
laboration of members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, in the spring 
of 1956. The eminent chairman of the 
Senate Interior Committee, the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr, Murray], 
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has indicated that these hearings will 
be reopened very soon after the com- 
ing Easter recess. 

Recently I wrote an article, which was 
published in the Toronto Star, of Tor- 
onto, Ontario, on March 29, 1958, in 
which I suggested that the magnitude 
of the values at stake in the upper 
Columbia Basin, and in the Canadian 
plan for diverting part of the upper 
Columbia into the Fraser River Basin, 
of Canada, are so great that they may 
face Canadian-United States relations 
with their most serious crisis in over a 
century. 

In publishing my article, the Toronto 
Star also printed a representative ex- 
pression of the very nationalistic view- 
point of some Canadians, which neces- 
sarily colors the Canadian attitude 
toward this problem, in the form of a 
comment on my article by Mr. Robert 
Taylor, chief of the Ottawa bureau of 
the Toronto Star Weekly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
article, followed by Mr. Taylor’s com- 
ments, so that interested readers may 
have my assessment of the controver- 
sial challenge confronting our two coun- 
tries. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Toronto Star of March 29, 1958] 


STERNEST Crisis IN 111 TRANS —TRHAT's 
WHAT UNITED STATES SENATOR NEUBERGER 
PREDICTS IF THE COLUMBIA RIVER POWER 
DEADLOCK Is Nor BROKEN, ENDING A 
“TRAGIC FAILURE” To AGREE., BUT CANA- 
DIANS TAKE QUITE A DIFFERENT STAND 


WASHINGTON.—I stood on the timbered 
shores of a mighty river where ramparts 
of granite framed the sky overhead. Ghosts 
filled the canyon—the specters of brave men 
who had explored these lonely solitudes. I 
thought of Mackenzie, Fraser and David 
Thompson, of fur brigades and French-Ca- 
nadian voyagers navigating fleet canoes 
through the turbulent riffles which foamed 
below me. Such men had been capable of 
great sacrifices. They had starved and bled 
and courted death in a hundred other forms 
so that a majestic continent might be 
settled. 

I looked around me at the British Colum- 
bia business leaders and members of Parlia- 
ment who had come along on this inspec- 
tion tour of the headwaters of the Columbia 
River, near the mountainous divide which 
their vast province shares with Alberta, A 
mounted policeman in his cocoa-brown serv- 
ice tunic hovered in the background. And 
I wondered if we of this generation—citizens 
of the United States and Canada alike— 
would find within ourselves the same sense 
of dedication that had characterjzed the 
first souls to chart the remote fastnesses 
where we stood, 

The frontiersmen had left hearth and 
home in quest of horizons yet unconquered. 
They had reached those horizons, leaving 
behind them nameless graves but also a few 
farflung log outposts where flew the Union 
Jack or the Stars and Stripes. The outposts 
became the early beginning of empire, 
whether ruled by British monarch or United 
States President. Today we of our era have 
an unparalleled opportunity to bring about 
rich economic development of this wilder- 
ness, but we must match the heroism of the 
pioneers with a willingness of our own to 
abandon false pride, political expediency 
and personal stubbornness. The challenge 
faces both the United States and Canada 
with equal urgency. 
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Can the two great nations of North Amer- 
ica end their tragic failure to find agreement 
for mutual use of the immense waterpower 
and flood-control resources of the upper 
Columbia River? The benefits of such an 
agreement could transform the Pacific sea- 
board of both lands. This is what lies at 
stake in terminating the present stalemate 
which has frustrated so many leaders of 
Government and industry north as well as 
south of the international boundary. 

Furthermore, a successful formula for 
joint use of the Columbia might result in 
similar pacts on the Yukon River in the sub- 
Arctic and the St. John River in the east, 
both of which flow across the border. The 
result could be booming new payrolls for 
Alaska, the Yukon territory, New England, 
and the Canadian Maritimes. 

How can our 2 countries use a river that 
does not form the border, as in the case of 
the St. Lawrence, but which frets a tem- 
pestuous course of 465 miles in Canada and 
then spends its final 745 miles in the United 
States, surging to its destiny in the Pacific 
Ocean? 

The answer is simple, once understood. 
The Columbia, cradled in glaciers and snow- 
banks, varies widely in flow throughout the 
year. It can fluctuate from a poky trickle 
to a champing monster with five-sixths the 
water of the Mississippi. This dooms the 
huge hydroelectric plants on the United 
States side of the line to a feast-or-famine 
schedule. But what if the Columbia’s max- 
imum volume could be stored back of tower- 

dams in the canyons and gorges of 
the Canadian Rockies where the river rises? 
This would not only make possible the pro- 
duction of immense quantities of power in 
Canada, but would also add the equivalent 
of four more Bonneville dams to the power 
system of the Federal Government in the 
United States. 

Yet such a goal, despite its mutual advan- 
tages, seems constantly to elude both our 
nations. Indeed, it may be farther off than 
ever because today Canada is studying the 
opposite possibility of diverting a large seg- 
ment of the upper Columbia by tunnel 
through the Monashee Range into the Fraser 
River system. If this should occur, it would 
forever clamp a ceiling on future water- 
power output across the boundary in the 
States of Washington and Oregon. I fear 
that Canada has a legal right to undertake 
such a drastic step. Yet, in my opinion, it 
could precipitate the sternest crisis in 
Canadian-United States relations since the 
angry “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” hostilities 
of over a century ago. 

No two countries have less justification 
for this kind of deadlock than have Canada 
and the United States. They share 4,000 
miles of border without a pillbox or stock- 
ade. Passports are not required for travel 
across the boundary. Together they have 
erected radar warning systems from the 
polar ice floes to the Great Lakes. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway is an example of what 
they can accomplish as partners. During 
World War II, I was aide-de-camp to Gen. 
James A. O’Connor, who built the famous 
Alaska Highway to Fairbanks. Despite its 
name, three-fourths of the 1,525 miles of 
this highway are on the soil of Canada. I 
sat in on conferences with mounted police 
officers, with Canadian Army commanders, 
even with the late Prime Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King. I slept in pyramidal tents 
at bleak bivouacs with Canadian soldiers. 
We shared bacon and beans and hardtack. 
We huddled together for warmth in tem- 
peratures of 60° below. I, who was single in 
those days, dated pretty Canadian nurses 
and schoolteachers. 

And whether I was associating with the 
high, the low, or the in-between, I in- 
variably was impressed by the fact that peo- 
ple from Canada and the United States pos- 
sess the greatest mutuality of understanding 
and friendship. 
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Yet, now we cannot agree on how to share 
the Columbia River—or the Yukon and St, 
John Rivers, elsewhere on the continent. 

I have studied this entire question dili- 
gently for the United States Senate, and I 
would say that a portion of the blame at- 
taches to both sides. These, in my estima- 
tion, are the principal shortcomings in the 
negotiations to date: 


CANADA 


1. Asking too high a price for use of Cana- 
dian storage facilities. 

2. Refusing to discuss certain key projects 
even in principle. 

3. Arousing personal antagonisms by fre- 
quently pressing the threat of diversion into 
the Fraser. 

UNITED STATES 


1. Appointing as negotiators men who 
criticize their own Nation's Federal water- 
power plants. 

2. Being unwilling to take the lead in offer- 
ing Canada reasonable payment for storage 
in the form of kilowatts rather than dollars. 

8. Offending Canada in other spheres, such 
as by the recent unwarranted embargo on 
Canadian oil shipments into the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Because negotiations have failed, 4,186,000 
kilowatts of energy are rushing to the sea, 
wasted. If we add in the power on the Yukon 
and St. John Rivers, likewise locked up be- 
cause of the stalemate, the total soars to 
5,653,500 kilowatts. This exceeds the output 
of Niagara Falls. It amounts to twice the 
installed capacity of the dozen or so dams 
in the celebrated Tennessee Valley Authority. 
It dwarfs even such prodigious powerplants 
as Canada’s Kitimat and Shipshaw and the 
United States Grand Coulee. It could light 
thousands of farms and homes; it could fuel 
innumerable factories; it could increase the 
wealth of both nations. 

There are two further reasons why I be- 
lieve agreement on the Columbia River is so 
essential. 

To begin with, we must now present a sorry 
picture to the rest of the world when the two 
close allies of North America are unable to 
decide how to divide between them the bene- 
fits of a fruitful watershed. How can we 
lecture to Europe or Asia about economic and 
political unity when we ourselves fail in so 
comparatively simple a matter as this? Sec- 
ondly, the Soviet Union has embarked upon a 
sweeping program of developing to the full 
such mighty rivers as the Volga, the Yenisei, 
and the Angara. My friend, Senator ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, of Louisiana, who recently visited 
the U. S. S. R., has told me of seeing turbines 
being built for a dam across the Angara 
which will be nearly three times larger than 
any turbines ever put into operation in either 
the United States or Canada. Forty big 
waterpower plants are under construction in 
Russia, and three of these each will exceed 
the kilowatt output of Grand Coulee, which 
has been the single biggest hydroelectric dam 
ever built. 

Significantly, a successful agreement to tap 
Canadian storage could increase the name- 
plate rating on Grand Coulee’s generators 
from 1,669,000 kilowatts to 2,759,000 kilo- 
watts. Leveling off the flow of the Colum- 
bia might accomplish just such miracles as 
this. Furthermore, the main storage dam in 
Canada—that at Mica Creek, at the Colum- 
bia’s Big Bend—would generate 704,000 kilo- 
watts in its own turbines. Canada would 
receive not only this energy but also, as a 
matter of right, some of the additional kilo- 
watts made possible downstream at Grand 
Coulee and elsewhere as a result of the reser- 
voirs north of the border. 

And yet agreement escapes our negotia- 
tors. 


Energy reserves may decide the fate of the 
world. In the rampant rivers of Siberia, 
Russia possesses sources of waterpower which 
equal those of Canada and the United States 
combined. Can we permit pride or stub- 
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bornness to throttle the hydroelectric po- 
tentialities of our own mightiest waterways? 

Russia is a nation geared to military su- 
premacy. Its present emphasis on power 
production may stem from the fact that 
Russia’s leaders have marked well a major 
lesson of World War II, a lesson forged in 
the United States when power projects 
fueled the vast aluminum production needed 
for airplanes. 

I believe Canadians must bring pressure 
on their Government to be fair and reason- 
able in working out a program for the joint 
development of the Columbia, Yukon, and 
St. John Rivers. Americans, in turn, should 
urge their own Government to cease some of 
the selfish and capricious actions which have 
antagonized our friends in Canada—for I 
shall never cease to think that virtually all 
Canadians are, under the skin, warm friends 
of the United States. 

The obstacles must be overcome. By peo- 
ple-to-people negotiations it can be done. 
I hope to journey to Ottawa this spring to 
discuss with my counterparts in the Cana- 
dian Parliament the hope of breaking the 
stalemate at the legislative level. As a 
United States Senator I am willing to ad- 
vocate concessions by my country. I trust 
Canadian members of Parliament will share 
this desire. 

A generous Creator has stocked our rivers 
with the sleeping giant of electricity. Our 
international boundaries must not become 
artificial barriers to the wise use of such 
bounty. I think this whenever I see the 
spray rockets of the Columbia's roaring rap- 
ids and waterfalls, and I remember all the 
unseen energy going needlessly to waste in 
the maelstrom of foam and spume, 


THE CANADIAN View: “SHOCKING PIRACY”; 
“An OUTRAGEOUS UNITED STATES POSITION” 

Orrawa.—There is a growing awareness 
among Canadians in public life of the vast 
stake involved in the British Columbia water- 
power resources and a quiet anger at the 
shocking record of how the United States 
Government and its officials have tried to 
grab these resources. 

In their hydropower piracy the Americans 
have tried bullying Canada, as Senator NEU- 
BERGER does in the accompanying article, 
by threatening the sternest crisis since the 
54-40-or-fight days of 111 years ago. 

They've tried flimflamming Canada, as the 
Senator does in his call to Canadians to 
bring pressure on their Government to be 
fair and reasonable in working out a joint 
program for the development of the 
Columbia, 

There's a strong suspicion that United 
States interests have tried something close 
to bribery at various times in these power 
projects, and they certainly have been grossly 
unfair to Canada, truculent, misleading and 
uncooperative. They’ve tried to flout the 
legal rules on use of international rivers 
which they shoved down Canada’s throat 
when, nearly 50 years ago, it served their 
purpose on east coast rivers to do so. 

They've tried to get the priceless benefits 
of Canadian waterpower by Offering only 
out-of-pocket costs of flooding damage. 
When this was rejected, they offered a deal 
that gave Canada only a 7-percent return 
on the value of the water this country 
provided. 

It is from this outrageous position that 
Senator NEUBERGER generously offers to advo- 
cate concessions by his country. There are 
two pieces of evidence in his article that 
demonstrate it’s not going too far to say his 
sincerity is, at the least, questionable. 

One is that he makes a great deal of 
propaganda to the effect Canada is asking 
too high a price for the use of Canadian 
storage facilities. The other is the plain 
suggestion that Canada is threatening to 
divert water from the Columbia into the 
Fraser. 
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Canada at no time has put a value on 
this service but has asked only for a fair 
deal. What is a fair deal? What are the 
benefits Canada is being asked to provide? 

First, the Canadian storage would elimi- 
nate flooding on the lower reaches of the 
Columbia. This damage often runs up to 
#30 million in a year and, if previous rec- 
ord floods come again, the flood damage 
could be up to $300 million in a year. 

Second, the storing by Canada of some 
22 million acre-feet of water seems the only 
way to provide a regulated supply for plants 
downstream in the United States. This 
regulated supply is of tremendous value for 
it will provide extra power when water is 
low by withholding temporarily from the 
Columbia water that otherwise would spill 
past present United States dams into the 
sea. 

What is the value of this antiflood insur- 
ance policy and of this water, which is 
really “stored electricity’? Well, the Ameri- 
cans won't even discuss it. 

As for Canada, the position was stated in 
1955 by Hon. Jean Lesage, then Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
Canada, he said, wanted a “reasonable share 
of the downstream power or a fair return in 
real terms.” 

As for the plan to divert the Columbia 
into the Fraser which the Senator dismisses 
as a “threat,” it would provide a minimum 
of some 16 billion extra kilowatt-hours, and 
this would mean more than 2 million kilo- 
watt-hours of extremely cheaper power every 
hour of the day and night. 

This cheap power and the vast additional 
power to the north in the fast-flowing high 
plateau country of interior British Columbia 
can make British Columbia of the future 
one of the world’s great economic regions. 

Fortunately it now appears possible that 
the United States is getting ready to move 
from the outrageous position it has assumed 
up to now. It is perhaps the most somes 

bearing on Canada’s economic future 
— the Leduc oilfield was discovered. 


EISENHOWER DOCTRINE IN MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a provocative letter this morning, 
the sum and substance of which was, 
“Why don’t you Senators quit criticizing 
the President and go to work attending 
to your legislative business?” 

Mr. President, I had to answer that, 
to show what the Senate had done with 
regard to legislative business, but in the 
letter was another item which said, in 
effect, “Mr. Senator, we ought to be 
grateful that we have not been precipi- 
tated into a third world war.” 

Today I saw a release in that regard, 
and I have prepared a little comment 
with regard to the matter. 

The Eisenhower Middle East doctrine 
has made an important contribution to 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 
It has kept us out of a third world war. 
That is the most important fact to re- 
member. The Eisenhower doctrine had 
served a very timely warning against 
Soviet overt aggression. 

The doctrine was never intended, how- 
ever, as a cure-all; especially against 
problems of internal Communist pene- 
tration. 

So far as the new United Arab Repub- 
lic is concerned, naturally we hope that 
it will be a step toward higher standards 
of living for the people of Egypt and 
Syria and peace and prosperity in the 
Middle East, as a whole. 
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Because of Colonel Nasser’s position, 
in my opinion our attitude toward him 
should be one of friendship, but caution. 
We must be alert. We must keep our 
powder dry when dealing with Nasser. 
He is still somewhat of an enigma, an 
unknown quantity. 

Obviously, Nasser has been trying to 
play both ends against the middle. 

He has been trying to get aid, without 
so-called strings, from the United States. 
Meanwhile, Russian technicians have 
poured in on the basis of Nasser’s arms 
and cotton agreements with Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

Meanwhile, too, Egyptian radio broad- 
casts have been broadcasting inflamma- 
tory propaganda against not only the 
English and the French, but against 
alleged United States “imperialism.” 

Under these circumstances, we can 
hardly do anything but keep alert; 
especially in view of Colonel Nasser's 
forthcoming visit to Soviet Russia. 

Naturally, we would like to get along 
with Nasser, or with any other important 
head of state. We have nothing but 
good will and friendship for the peoples 
of the United Arab Republic. 

Mr. President, while we do not like 
Colonel Nasser’s brand of imperialism, 
our attitude must always be one, basic- 
ally, of conciliation and friendship. 

But on an overall basis, we can judge 
American foreign policy by its accom- 
plishments. Keeping world peace is 
some accomplishment in this era of bon- 
fires all over the globe. 


BILLS RELATING TO APPELLATE 
JURISDICTION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I note 
that the debate on the bill, introduced 
by our colleague the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Jenner], which is pending in 
the Committee on the Judiciary, a bill 
seeking to limit the authority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
deal with certain appeals, has now been 
transferred to an amended bill proposed 
by our colleague, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]. The Attorney 
General of the United States has come 
out now not only against the Jenner bill 
but also against the Butler amendment 
mentioning particularly the retroactivity 
feature of the latter involved as being 
a serious and vital defect. 

Mr. President, I wish to join the At- 
torney General of the United States in 
such opposition. 

Mr. President, I am a lawyer by pro- 
fession. I have practiced actively all my 
adult life, trying cases in many courts. 
I served as attorney general for the 
State of New York, elected by the people 
of my State. Iam deeply convinced, Mr. 
President, that the powers of our Gov- 
ernment, divided as they are among the 
judiciary, the executive and the legisla- 
tive, are in a secure position. 

The mere fact that any of us do not like 
certain decisions does not mean that the 
whole structure of government should 
be twisted out of shape notwithstanding 
our experience of almost two centuries, 
during which the Supreme Court has 
been as essential a guarantor of the 
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freedoms of our people as has either of 
the other two branches. 

I think it is necessary to speak out on 
these subjects, although at the moment 
they are under committee consideration, 
because otherwise the impression is 
likely to get abroad that no one is say- 
ing anything about these bills in the 
Senate. 

It may not be wise to wait until the 
debate stage, until the bills are reported 
from committee. I think it is necessary 
to record one’s views now, and to alert 
the people of the country as to what 
is afoot. 

The Supreme Court has been a strong 
guarantor of the liberties of our people 
for a very long time. This goes for the 
very people who are often in the minor- 
ity, and who are opposed to some of its 
decisions. 

I feel that the enactment of these 
bills into law would strike basically at 
the capability of the Supreme Court to 
protect the liberties of the individual 
under the Constitution, and I consider 
it a high privilege, as a member of the 
American bar, a Senator, and a former 
attorney general of my State, to de- 
oo myself on the subject at an early 
date. 


PROSPERITY AND DEFENSE 
REORGANIZATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
this time we are having major discussion 
about the recession and the current un- 
employment, problems which are tied 
in tight with our prosperity. 

Eighty-four cents of the tax dollar 
paid by every American taxpayer goes 
for past wars or a possible future war; 
and therefore, when we talk about this 
problem of taxes, we should realize that 
a small percentage saving in the Depart- 
ment of Defense is worth far more than 
a large percentage of saving anywhere 
else in the Government. 2 

Because of the tremendous waste 
everybody knows is now going on in de- 
fense activities, we should approach this 
vital question as one which is at least 
as important as any other now facing our 
Nation. 

Far more is involved in any defense re- 
organization than merely our prosperity. 
Our security is at stake. 

Any time now the Congress will be 
asked to approve another reorganization 
bill for the Pentagon, a bill which its 
backers will say will furnish the United 
States maximum defense at minimum 
cost. 

I believe we should all take a good long 
look, because in the future, to be effec- 
tive, our defense organization must be 
one that can react instantly to any 
threat against our Nation. 

In past wars, protected by two oceans, 
America has been allowed years in which 
to build up its defense against such 
threats. In any possible future war 
forced upon us, however, we will not 
have years, or even days, or even hours. 

Therefore, any organization should be 
one in which the chain of command is 
absolutely clear, one in which decisions 
can be made at once. 

Putting it mildly, what is being done 
in the Pentagon today does not meet that 
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test, bound in also, as it is, with the re- 
straints prevalent in the current law. 

Recently there has been published a 
most thought-provoking book entitled 
“Forging a New Sword.” 

In this connection, I ask that a recent 
editorial by Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, mil- 
itary analyst of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PENTAGON Not EvEN ORGANIZED FOR WAR, 
Critica, REVIEW OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
REVEALS—WOULD IMPROVISE COMMAND POST 
AFTER FIGHTING STARTS—NO MECHANISM FOR 
Fast JOINT ACTION BY PRESIDENT, STATE AND 
DEFENSE HEADS, JOINT CHIEFS 


(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R, Phillips, U. S. 
Army (retired), military analyst of the 
Post-Dispatch) 

Wasuincton, March 31.—A study of the 
organization of the Defense Department 
comes at the precise moment when it is need- 
ed, in view of the prospective battle between 
the administration and Congress over widely 
different proposals for reorganizing the 
largest institution in the United States. 

The study, entitled “Forging a New Sword,” 
was made largely by Army Col. William R. 
Kintner. 

It contains the most able examination of 
Defense Department organizational weakness 
and operations published. 

The book is roughly in three parts: The 
first 56 pages deal with the changes in the 
organization of the Defense Department since 
World War II; the next 113 pages are devoted 
to a study of the present organization of the 
Department and its faults; the remaining 68 
pages give the recommendations of the au- 
thors for changes. 

Kintner had as collaborators Col. Joseph 
I. Coffey, who has served on the Army Gen- 
eral Staff and in the Department of Defense 
and is now a lecturer on international affairs 
for Georgetown University, and Raymond J. 
Albright, for several years a foreign affairs 
officer in the Department of Defense. 


MOST COMPLETE STUDY 


Kintner was mainly responsible for the 
first two parts. These are by far the most 
valuable sections of the book. They are, in 
fact, the most complete and knowledgeable 
study of the operations of the Defense De- 
partment. Kintner and his associates and 
friends have studied the problem in detail 
from the inside. They have a knowledge of 
the workings of this vast bureaucracy that 
could never be acquired by a nonmilitary 
study group. 

Coffey is largely responsible for the con- 
clusions and recommendations, since Kint- 
ner was ordered to Europe for duty before 
the book was completed. The recommenda- 
tions and conclusions fail to solve the prob- 
lems of organization so brilliantly analyzed 
in the first two parts of the book. 

They do not stand comparison with the 
outstanding recommendations on reorgani- 
zation made in the Rockefeller report on 
the military aspect of international security. 

COMPROMISE AND DELAY 

“The committee nature of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff,” Kintner writes, “emphasizes the 
importance of reaching unanimous agree- 
ment on conclusions and plans,” and “this 
has resulted in compromise and delayed 
military plans because of service views.” 

Consequently “the predominantly civilian 
staffs in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense must arbitrarily make basic decisions 
to settle divergent service strategic and lo- 
gistic concepts in order to come up with de- 
fense programs that can be fitted into a 
unified budget.” 
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“A foggy mixture of civilian and military 
functions further weakens decision making 
in the current defense organization,” the 
author continues, “by increasing the fre- 
quency with which civilian patterns of de- 
cision making are erroneously applied to 
problems more effectively resolved by estab- 
lished military procedures. 

“The professional military men are 
trained in the command pattern of decision 
making, which requires clear-cut decisions 
regarding alternative courses of action,” 
Kintner declares. 

But “top level civilian officials, especially 
political appointees, are accustomed to 
reaching solutions by response to pressure 
or by compromise reflecting a consensus of 
the majority.” . 


SPECIALISTS IGNORED 


Kintner says defense executives recruited 
from industry tend to make their own in- 
telligence estimates rather than accept those 
of their specialists. It was for this reason, 
he declares, that executives recruited from 
industry refused to believe the reports pre- 
sented to them innumerable times since 1954 
concerning the accelerating technological 
advances within the Soviet Union. 

Excessive secrecy, Kintner declares, and 
administrative insistence on following a 
policy line, whether witnesses agree with it 
or not, prevent Congress from gaining ade- 
quate information on which to legislate and 
appropriate for defense. 

The public is in even a worse place, since 
it gets only sporadic and incomplete 
glimpses of military views on defense prob- 
lems. As a result the professional military 
are placed in a position where it is almost 
necessary to capitalize on differences of 
opinion to make their sincere interests 
heard. 

FUNCTION DILUTED 


Something few realize, Kintner says, is 
that the Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
ternational Security Affairs), who is sup- 
posed to deal with the military assistance 
program, has become the principal adviser 
to the Secretary of Defense on matters com- 
ing before the National Security Council 
and the Operations Coordinating Board. 

The result is that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, by law designated as military advisers 
to the President, the National Security 
Council and the Secretary of Defense have 
had their advisory function thoroughly di- 
luted. 

The Joint Chiefs’ functions are also ham- 
pered by the injection of service views at 
all levels with the result that every paper 
becomes a compromise. 

Kintner finds for a number of reasons 
that technological and scientific innovations 
make slow progress through the Pentagon. 
Civilian scientists are used widely in an ad- 
visory capacity but are without authority 
to make advances with defense planning. 


NOT SET UP FOR WAR 


The question of whether, in an emergency, 
rapid decisions can be made through the 
command and Secretary channels in the Pen- 
tagon is carefully examined. The authors de- 
clare that “no mechanism exists to bring 
together rapidly in practiced harness the 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

Nor is there a command post in Washing- 
ton, nor a staff for it. In other words, the 
Pentagon is not organized for war and the 
organization would have to be improvised 
after a war starts. 

The National Security Council, the authors 
believe, has failed to give policy guidance 
to the Defense Department except in terms 
“in which the vagueness of language may be 
acceptable to the various participants but is 
inadequate to direct the integration of the 
various programs into a cohesive and effec- 
tive effort.” 
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‘WOULD CUT NUMBER OF AIDS 


The authors propose that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff should be separated from the service 
chiefs of staff and assume direction of the 
unified commands over the world. The au- 
thors would provide the Secretary with a 
military secretariat and reduce the number 
of Assistant Secretaries. They then pick up 
the Hoover Commission recommendation for 
a program budget. 

In spite of inadequate proposals to cure 
the evils so fully explored in the Defense De- 
partment, the examination in the first two 
parts of the book is the best delineation writ- 
ten on the Pentagon jungle. This part is 
invaluable to everyone who wants to know 
what is wrong with defense operations and 
who wants to develop ideas for improvement, 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Early this year, 
another editorial appeared in the Kan- 
sas City Star, the final paragraph of 
which read: 


A reshaped truly unified defense organiza- 
tion could absorb the extra costs of space 
weapons and produce economy with efficien- 
cy as well, 


No truer words were ever spoken. If 
the Congress and the administration, 
together, do not take prompt steps to 
organize the Pentagon, in a proper way, 
the country’s economy will run a race 
with the country’s security to see which 
one collapses first. 

Last month, another fine editorial en- 
titled “Ganging Up on the Hopes for 
Real Defense Unity” appeared in the 
Kansas City Star. I ask that it also be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Kansas City Star of March 4, 
1958] 


GANGING UP ON THE HOPES For REAL 
DEFENSE UNITY 


The move to reorganize the Nation’s de- 
fense structure has run into strong Congres- 
sional opposition. Some of the most power- 
ful men in Congress seem determined to 
block fundamental reforms. Their apparent 
strategy is to push legislation that would 
leave the separate services more completely 
on their own than they are even under the 
present system. 

This system provides for the vague form 
but not the substance of unification. The 
three services operate separately, rather than 
on specific orders from any one source. The 
Defense Department is limited to the role of 
a loose coordinator. 

The Secretary of Defense has never had 
the authority to run the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Of these three, the Navy has 
fought hardest against an extension of cen- 
tral power over the whole military program. 
And the Navy has its friends in Congress. 

Now the three top-ranking members of 
the House Armed Services Committee are 
sponsoring a bill that would make unifica- 
tion more difficult than ever to attain. For 
it would strengthen the position of the 
civilian Secretaries who head the individual 
services. 

The argument is that this approach would 
preserve civilian control over the military. 
But that isn’t the real problem. The civil- 
ian control should be in 1 place and not 
scattered among 3 highly competitive sery- 
ices. It won't improve the situation for the 
Secretaries of air, sea, and ground to be ad- 
mitted to the National Security Council. 
The voice of the Secretary of Defense is suf- 
ficient in this policymaking group. 

But it should be a much stronger voice 
than the existing law permits. The Secre- 
tary of Defense, with the advice of the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff Chairman, should be able 
to change the missions and functions of the 
individual services as new weapons are de- 
veloped. Yet Congressmen who oppose uni- 
fication now would now make basic service 
roles a matter of law. 

The outlook for getting a more efficient 
plan of defense organization this year isn't 
encouraging. The changes suggested so far 
tend to go in the opposite direction. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. In the past, Mr. 
President, other nations of the Free 
World were unwilling to face up to the 
importance of a proper defense estab- 
lishment; and because they had no time 
to prepare, they would have been de- 
stroyed if it had not been for the later 
support—in blood and treasure—of the 
United States. 

The way things are going on now in 
this world, however, with all the tremen- 
dous ideological, technological and eco- 
nomic developments, it is clear that in 
all probability this will be our Nation’s 
last chance to organize a defense depart- 
ment based on progress, instead of con- 
tinuing the tragic selfishness of putting 
up with one based on tradition. 

If we fail this time to do what it is now 
all too obvious we should have done 11 
years ago, we may never have another 
chance. 


RESUMPTION OF HEARINGS BE- 
FORE ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY, ON 
PRICES IN THE AUTOMOBILE IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, I announce 
that on April 29 the subcommittee will 
resume its hearings on administered 
prices in the automobile industry. The 
inquiry will be directed to the question of 
what has happened to the demand for 
automobiles. In addition, attention will 
be given to specific proposals designed to 
reverse the slump in automobiles sales. 
Witnesses will include recognized experts 
on the subject of the demand for auto- 
mobiles. As part of the inquiry, an ex- 
amination will be made of the extent to 
which the price paid by the typical auto- 
mobile buyer in the form of monthly 
payments has risen as a result of in- 
creases in finance and insurance charges. 
New information on the subject is now 
being secured. 

Current forecasts place 1958 produc- 
tion at somewhat above 4 million cars. 
This compares with the industry’s own 
forecast last fall of 6.5 million and with 
actual production in 1957 of 5.7 million 
cars. It also compares with the indus- 
try’s peak output reached in 1955 of 7.1 
million and with its estimated capacity 
of 9 to 10 million cars. 

With 1 out of every 7 workers depend- 
ent directly or indirectly upon the auto- 
mobile industry for his livelihood, the 
effect of this decrease in automobile 
sales in aggravating and deepening the 
current recession should be obvious. 

Moreover, there are signs that the de- 
cline in car sales is having a serious effect 
on small businesses throughout many in- 
dustries which act as suppliers to the big 
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automobile manufacturers. Many of 
these small firms are not in a position to 
stand a lengthly period of inactivity, and 
depend for their very survival upon an 
upturn in demand for automobiles. 

I turn now to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has the floor. 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH 
OF GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
day, April 2, is the fourth anniversary of 
the untimely death of Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, former Air Force Chief of 
Staff. He was born in Milwaukee, Jan- 
uary 24, 1899, and died, after months of 
illness, in Walter Reed Hospital, April 2, 
1954. He graduated from West Point, 
and in the next 30 years built a brilliant 
military career. He served with out- 
standing distinction as an air-combat 
officer in World War II, later was as- 
signed as head of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and then became Chief of 
Staff for the Air Force. 

In 1953, when he felt that unwise cuts 
were being made in the Air Force budget 
by the administration, his great courage 
and single-minded devotion to the pro- 
tection of the American Nation prompted 
him to publicly protest these reductions 
in national-defense services. In so doing 
he did not hesitate to place his own mili- 
tary career in jeopardy when he felt the 
interests of national security would be 
served by so doing. 

General Vandenberg, as a man, and as 
a high military officer, left to this Nation 
a rich legacy by his career of honest, in- 
telligent, courageous, and selflessly faith- 
ful devotion to public duty—a career 
which can well serve as a high inspira- 
tion to every loyal American. 

In grateful appreciation of the useful 
life he devoted to our country, I am sure 
that many Members of Congress join in 
recognition of this fourth anniversary of 
General Vandenberg’s death. 

I turn now to still another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
regret exceedingly that, upon the urging 
of the minority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
and with the votes of Republican mem- 
bers, the Senate yesterday postponed 
until April 14 the consideration of the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958, of 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] is the chief sponsor. 

The great desideratum now is to get 
our people back to work. The building 
season, or the time within which build- 
ings can be constructed, will end before 
the bill can be enacted if there are fur- 
ther delaying tactics. 

It is unfortunate that the bill could 
not be considered by the Senate prompt- 
ly, so that it might be passed, in order 
to enable municipalities, cities, and 
counties to make plans for construction 
work during the good building season 
this summer. 


April 2 


I have joined wholeheartedly with the 
Senator from Arkansas in the sponsor- 
ship of S. 3497, the Community Facilities 
Act of 1958, because I think it would 
serve as a needed stimulant to local pub- 
lic works. 

It was suggested that mayors and city 
and county officials be consulted to ob- 
tain their views with respect to projects 
which would come under the terms of 
the bill. 

I have written a number of mayors and 
county officials in Tennessee because I 
believe that there were many local pub- 
lic works which had been backlogged by 
war, inflation, and tight money. I have 
also talked personally with a number of 
Officials about this situation. 

It is true that there are a vast num- 
ber of such projects in Tennessee, wait- 
ing to be started—and Tennessee is no 
different, I am sure, from other States 
in this regard. I have some letters from 
mayors and other officials which I want 
to put into the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. But meanwhile I should 
like to quote from a few, to show the type 
of activity which might be anticipated 
under this program. 

Mayor Carl A. Johnson, Johnson City, 
Tenn., writes: 


Johnson City has a large backlog of public 
works improvements which should be con- 
structed. We feel that public streets, side- 
walks, highways, grade-crossing eliminations, 
school buildings, recreation buildings and 
other public facilities are necessary and that 
we should have some program for their 
normal construction. 


Mayor James F. Corn, Cleveland, 
Tenn.: 


It happens that we do not have any proj- 
ect in contemplation at the present time, 
having recently completed new sewer and 
water installations but we could very read- 
ily expand our park and public recreational 
system which is already inadequate for the 
needs of our growing population. We have 
a municipal 9-hole golf course which should 
be expanded to 18 holes. We also need ad- 
ditional parks and playgrounds in several 
sections of our city. I estimate that we 
could readily spend $100,000 without over- 
doing the thing. 


Mayor J. W. Dance, Knoxville, Tenn.: 


We here in Knoxville have a number of 
projects backlogged. We need a new fire 
hall; four recreational centers; auditorium 
(that has been voted by the people); ex- 
pansion of the main building at the air- 
port; and street expansion to intersect, or 
tie into the new highways being built. 
There are many other needed things too 
numerous to mention, and I have just listed 
some of the must items that we have been 
trying to find a way to build for sometime. 
Due to high interest rate and not enough 
income these things just have to wait. 


Mayor George Smith, Jackson, Tenn.: 


I believe that (low interest loans for local 
public works projects) would accelerate the 
city of Jackson in starting three to four mil- 
lion dollars in public works projects which 
otherwise might be delayed several years: 
precisely—sewage disposal plant, public park- 
ing, public parks, and several other needed 
public facilities. 


J. G. Engleman, recorder, Sweetwater, 
Tenn.: 


We are very grateful for the obtaining of a 
Federal grant which will assist in the con- 
struction of a sewage disposal plant but you 
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no doubt are aware of the financial strain 
the construction of a sewage disposal and 
filtration plant will place on the citizens of 
Sweetwater. This is especially true since 
we can only hope to issue 20-year serial 
revenue bonds at a 4½ percent or 434 per- 
cent interest rate. * * * The city is face 
to face with the following problems. The 
State health department is insisting on the 
construction of the above. The bond market 
is very unfavorable. Finances may require 
the rejection of all bids received either for 
the bonds or construction. If the bonds are 
issued, etc., the resulting effect could be dis- 
astrous. 


Nevertheless, I do want to add a word 
of warning. I am not at all sure that 
this program will be as attractive with 
the Payne amendment, adopted in the 
Banking and Currency Committee, on the 
interest rate. 

For instance, Mayor Crowder Chap- 
man, of Brownsville, Tenn., writes: 

As to the interest rate you suggest, it 
would not be attractive to Brownsville un- 
less it was lower than 3 percent as we can 
get what money we need at that figure. 


Mayor Johnson, of Johnson City, 
writes: 

Three percent bonds would be very little 
cheaper than our last interest rate on school 
bonds and would not stimulate any improve- 
ments in our city. 


If this program is going to be effective, 
Mr. President, it must result in interest 
rates which will stimulate local public 
works construction. That means low 
interest rates. I favor the original Ful- 
bright formula, rather than the Payne 
formula which was adopted by the com- 
mittee. I urge the Senate to adopt that 
original formula, and then enact this 
bill, so that cities and communities all 
over the Nation can have this needed 
spur to take up the slack in their econ- 
omies, 

I ask unanimous consent to make a 
part of the Recorp at this point several 
letters from Tennessee mayors and of- 
ficials. 

I now ask that the letters to which 
I referred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITY or JOHNSON CITY, TENN., 
March 27, 1958. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: Thank you for 
your letter of March 22 concerning the legis- 
lation sponsored by you and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT On low-interest loans to localities for 
public-works projects. 

Johnson City has a large backlog of public- 
works improvements which should be con- 
structed. We feel that public streets, side- 
walks, highways, grade-crossing eliminations, 
school buildings, recreation buildings, and 
other public facilities are necessary and that 
we should have some program for their nor- 
mal construction. Johnson City’s debt ratio, 
however, is approximately 26 percent and 
additional borrowing capacity at this time 
would not accomplish for our city the ap- 
parent pressing current need. Three-percent 
bonds would be very little cheaper than our 
last interest rate on school bonds and would 
not stimulate any improvements in our city. 

We have a number of projects that could 
be started in the immediate future but we 
do not have funds for these programs today 
nor do we feel it wise to borrow for their 
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construction. We feel as the Tennessee Mu- 
nicipal League has said that if a public- 
works program is to be inaugurated by the 
Federal Government as a step to slow the 
current recession then we would like to see 
it provide for Federal-city programs. We 
have had great success with our partnership 


rograms. 
p We certainly appreciate your contacting 
us on this matter and we hope that some- 
thing can be worked out which will be bene- 
ficial to cities during this period of reces- 
sion. 
Yours very truly, 
CARL A. JOHNSON, Mayor. 
CITY OF CLEVELAND, 

Cleveland, Tenn., March 26, 1958. 

Hon. Estes KEFAUVER 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: I have your letter of March 22 
and will say that it looks to me as if you have 
devised a program that is not only practical 
and constructive but which offers prompt 
action toward relief of the present unsatis- 
factory employment situation which is so 
widespread throughout our country. 

It happens that we do not have any proj- 
ect in contemplation at the present time, 
having recently completed new sewer and 
water installations but we could very read- 
ily expand our park and public recreational 
system which is already inadequate for the 
needs of our growing population. We have 
a municipal 9-hole golf course which should 
be expanded to 18 holes. We also need 
additional parks and playgrounds in several 
sections of our city. I estimate that we could 
readily spend $100,000 without overdoing the 
thing. 

I 8 that this information and com- 
ment will be of some value toward the ac- 
complishment of the fine program you are 
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With all good wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
James F. CORN, Mayor. 
CITY OF KNOXVILLE, TENN., 
March 26, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I believe the bill referred to 
in your letter of March 22 would be very 
helpful, provided when passed the redtape 
could be cut to a minimum. It takes for- 
ever and a day to process any project through 
the Housing and Home Agency or the CAA. 

We here in Knoxville have a number of 
projects backlogged. We need a new fire 
hall; four recreational centers; auditorium 
(that has been voted by the people); expan- 
sion of the main building at the airport; and 
street exparsion to intersect or tie into the 
new highways being built. There are many 
other needed things too numerous to men- 
tion, and I have just listed some of the must 
items that we have been trying to find a way 
to build for some time. Due to high interest 
rates and not enough income these things 
just have to wait. 

We also have a heavy bonded indebtedness 
to pay off for the next 10 years, which is an 
accumulation of refunding and school ex- 
pansion which, also, handicaps us from 
building new projects, which are badly 
needed. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Dance, Mayor. 
CITY OF JACKSON, TENN., 
March 26, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: I believe that the legisla- 
tion which you are cosponsoring with Sen- 
ator J. W. FULBRIGHT to make available low 
interest loans for local public works proj- 
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ects is needed tion. I believe that it 
would accelerate the city of Jackson in 
starting three to four million dollars in pub- 
lic works projects which otherwise might be 
delayed several years: precisely—sewage dis- 
posal plant, public parking, public parks and 
several other needed public facilities. 

I hope that you are successful in bring- 
ing this legislation about. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE SMITH, Mayor. 
CITY OF SWEETWATER, 
Sweetwater, Tenn., March 25, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We are very grateful for the 
obtaining of a Federal grant which will assist 
in the construction of a sewage disposal 
plant but you no doubt are aware of the 
financial strain the construction of a sewage- 
disposal and filtration plant will place on the 
citizens of Sweetwater. This is especially 
true since we can only hope to issue 20-year 
serial revenue bonds at a 41% -percent or 434- 
percent interest rate. 

Now if the city could issue said bonds 
which will amount to over $600,000 at a rate 
of 3% percent to 4 percent, payable over a 
period of 30 to 35 years, and contain the 
same guaranty as Federal housing bonds, 
this would make them an attractive invest- 
ment. 

The city is face to face with the following 
problems. The State health department is 
insisting on the construction of the above. 
The bond market is very unfavorable. Fi- 
nances may require the rejection of all bids 
received either for the bonds or construction. 
If the bonds are issued, etc., the resulting 
effect could be disastrous. 

The Federal Government guaranteeing the 
payment of similar bonds will enable the 
cities to obtain needed improvements and 
pay their own way without additional assist- 
ance, tax cuts, or deficit spending by the 
Federal Government. 

A tax cut will be of no material benefit to 
anyone and deficit spending is exactly what 
some foreign countries wish us to do. This 
will not help the present depression. 

It seems to me that our Congressmen are 
overlooking a large segment of our popula- 
tion, the retired, by not providing for them 
in times like the present an increase in their 
compensation. Why not provide an esca- 
lator clause in the retirement act similar 
to that enjoyed by the UAW? I think it 
would be worth consideration and the money 
these people receive goes into circulation im- 
mediately. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. G. ENGLEMAN. 
CITY OF BROWNSVILLE, 
Brownsville, Tenn., March 26, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have your letter of 
the 22d inst., relative to your and Senator 
FULBRIGHT’s bill to make low-interest loans 
available for public works. I like this idea 
much better than grants. My personal feel- 
ing is that when grants are available, we 
should use them when other communities 
are—but I prefer that they be made as you 
suggest as loans and not as grants. 

As to the interest rate you suggest, it 
would not be attractive to Brownsville un- 
less it was lower than 3 percent, as we can 
get what money we need at that figure. 

I also feel that as soon as income taxes 
can be reduced enough to stimulate private 
business to take the risks inherent in busi- 
ness ventures, that the Government would 
not lose revenue but would be compensated 
by the increased employment, 

Sincerely, 
CROWDER CHAPMAN, 
Mayor, Brownsville, Tenn, 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND THE 
RECESSION 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the front page of the Washing- 
ton Daily News of today. I believe it is 
one of the most illuminating that I have 
ever seen. The headline, which is in 
bold type, reads: 

Ike Moves Against Hasty Hill Splurge To 
Fight Recession. 


Then, below the headline, there ap- 
pear three pictures of Ike, showing the 
manner in which he moves. I cannot 
say with certainty that it was the in- 
tention of the Daily News to illustrate 
with these pictures our President’s 
movements against the efforts of Con- 
gress to fight the recession. I cannot 
be entirely sure that the pictures shown 
of our President illustrate his moves 
against the recession. 

However, it occurs to me that the pic- 
tures are appropriate and symbolic of the 
movements the President takes to meet 
just about any crisis which confronts him 
or our country. Although they are 
shown on the front page of the news- 
paper, immediately below the headline 
which I have read they may not be de- 
signed by the newspaper to illustrate the 
headline or to enlighten the public as to 
the movements taken by the President. 
I must say, however, that they are accu- 
rate in depicting the President’s action 
in connection either with what Congress 
is trying to do about the recession or 
what the President is trying to keep us 
from doing about the recession. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Oklahoma may proceed. 

Mr. KERR. The pictures show what 
our President was doing in connection 
with his physical movements, either in 
practice of or participation in the game 
of golf. I read what appears under the 
three pictures: 

Sign of spring. Like a crocus— 


I do not know what it is about the 
President that the editors discerned or 
learned which signified to them a simi- 
larity to the crocus, but I am sure that 
such an honorable and honest news- 
paper as is the Daily News would have 
had ample justification in fact available 
to its editors for them to have taken the 
responsibility of saying that our Presi- 
dent— 

Like a crocus, President Eisenhower 
bloomed with the sunshine yesterday, the 
first here in ages, it seems. Ike took his golf 
gear out on the White House lawn, tossed a 
handful of balls on the grass and whacked 
at them for nearly an hour, winding up at 
the putting green near the west wing with 
chip shots. 


These pictures emphasize the fact 
that the President devoted a full hour 
yesterday in movement against the Hill’s 
efforts to fight the recession, or dedi- 
cated that time to his fight against the 
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recession. We could not hope that he 
would have devoted more than a half 
that time either to fighting our efforts to 
fight the recession or to his efforts to 
fight the recession. 

It is a wonderful portrayal of the in- 
terest our President takes in the affairs 
of our Nation. I congratulate the Wash- 
ington Daily News for giving this pic- 
torial representation of the situation. 
I am wondering how many Americans 
will have to move into the ranks of the 
unemployed before our President moves 
out of them, 


POSTPONEMENT OF CONSIDERA- 
TION OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
BILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the sake of the Recorp, I should like to 
make my position on the events that hap- 
pened yesterday absolutely clear. 

The bill that was before the Senate 
had come to us under bipartisan aus- 
pices. It had been approved by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
on a vote of 13 to 2. 

The Senate majority leader had an- 
nounced on more than one occasion that 
this measure would be considered before 
the Easter recess. It had been brought 
before the Senate by unanimous consent. 
One single objection would have left it on 
the calendar. 

There was nothing unusual about the 
procedure which had been followed. It 
is similar to the procedure that has 
been followed in this Senate on innumer- 
able occasions that goes back beyond the 
memory of any of our present Members. 

But yesterday a series of events took 
place and the chronology is interesting. 
The implications are even more interest- 
ing 


First, the distinguished Senate minor- 
ity leader asked that consideration of 
the measure in the morning be postponed 
because of a meeting at the White House. 

Then he asked that consideration be 
postponed because of a meeting of his 
policy committee. Then, late in the aft- 
ernoon, he asked that consideration be 
postponed until April 14 because at that 
late hour he had suddenly come to the 
conclusion that there was not sufficient 
time to study the report, the bill and the 
hearings. 

Mr. President, I do not question the 
technical position which the distin- 
guished minority leader has taken. I 
assume that his last minute plea for de- 
lay was based upon the points that he ad- 
vanced. 

However, the rather peculiar juxta- 
position of the White House meeting, the 
policy committee meeting and the sud- 
den move is worthy of comment. 

The distinguished minority leader 
cannot be unaware of the fact that the 
majority leader has always been willing 
to accommodate the minority upon any 
reasonable request for time to consider a 
measure. That request could easily have 
been made last week; over the weekend; 
on Monday; or even on Tuesday morn- 


The majority leader has always been 
willing to accommodate the minority and 
to accord the interests of the minority 
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ample protection when the minority 
leader is out of town for official business 
or for any other business. This is a 
policy which is completely concurred in 
and followed by the acting majority 
leader. 

The Senate has conducted its business 
for a number of years without any neces- 
sity for last minute maneuvers or staging 
any surprises in the form of parlia- 
33 devices on either side of the 
aisle. 

Yesterday morning there was a White 
House meeting and I hope that that 
meeting has not changed the method by 
which we have been doing business. 

It may well be that the White House 
has become somewhat impatient over 
the necessity of dealing with measures 
that have originated in this body. It 
may well be that the White House has 
become impatient with the necessity of 
coming to decisions on measures to com- 
bat the recession. 

It may well be that the White House 
has decided to call a halt on antireces- 
sion measures in the hope that that 
famous corner around which prosperity 
is ever lurking will stop receding. 

We have adopted two resolutions urg- 
ing the administration to accelerate its 
public-works program. 

We have passed a measure to stimu- 
late housing. 

We have passed a measure to prevent 
the Federal Government from forcing 
farm prices down below 1957 levels. 

That antirecession measure had a veto 
thrust into its heart. I hope that the 
antirecession measures remaining before 
us—the highway bill; the rivers and 
harbors bill, the community public 
works bill and others—will not be dis- 
posed of by delaying tactics in order 
to save the White House the unpleasant 
chore of exercising the power of veto. 

I do not believe our people will take 
kindly to the use of a parliamentary 
device to stall antirecession legislation. 
I do not believe Americans will feel that 
we should dillydally in the hope that if 
we shut our eyes, 5,200,000 unemployed 
men and women will go away. 

I think we are all aware of the fact 
that if there had been any advance 
notice of this maneuver it could not 
have taken place. It was a device that 
depended entirely for its success upon 
secrecy up to the last moment. 

I would not like to think that my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
wish to operate on such a basis. I would 
prefer to think that they had no choice 
other than carrying out the instructions 
which were handed to them from an- 
other source. 

It is an unfortunate situation, Mr. 
President, that on the basis of the vote 
last night there is little else we can do. 
We must find out whether it is possible 
to continue Congressional action or 
whether both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue are going to become helpless to 
combat the recession—one end through 
sheer inaction and the other end 
through squabbling over parliamentary 
maneuvers, 

I wish to close by paying my personal 
respects and compliments to the acting 
majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]. He 


was placed in a most unfortunate posi- 
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tion. He found himself confronted with 
a situation for which he had no advance 
warning. He bore himself with dignity 
and I think gained the respect of all 
who are aware of the circumstances. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF EAST 
FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the proposed extension of 
the east front of the Capitol, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp a letter addressed to me by Mr. G. 
Morris Whiteside 2d, a well-known and 
highly respected architect of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Mr. President, Mr. Whiteside came to 
Washington to see for himself the condi- 
tion of the Capitol. After spending the 
better part of a day here, he returned 
home, and subsequently transmitted this 
letter to my office. 

I trust that it will be of value to the 
Members of the Senate in their delibera- 
tions on this highly important matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHITESIDE, MOECKEL & CARBONELL, 
Wilmington, Del., March 27, 1958 
Hon. J. ALLEN FREAR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FREAR: I am addressing you 
on the controversial subject of the extension 
of the east front of the Capitol. As a mem- 
ber of the Delaware Historical Society, the 
Delaware Swedish Society, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and the American In- 
stitute of Architects, you can readily imagine 
my interest and devotion to our American 
heritage, and my continued interest in the 
preservation of our early structures. In fact, 
it has been my privilege to make drawings 
for the restoration of historic buildings, 
among which are Old Swedes Church, Wil- 
mington, and the George Read House in New 
Castle. With this as a background may I 
submit the following: 

Some years ago I was a member of the 
American Institute of Architects Committee 
for the District of Columbia. I enjoyed the 
appointment and during those years of ten- 
ure my interest in the master plan for the 
District and in the situation relating to the 
historic and also the new buildings was 
greatly stimulated. Since then I have fol- 
lowed the development of Washington and 
have frequently visited the city solely to ob- 
serve how it is all working out. With this 
background I was concerned when I learned 
of the project for the extension of the east 
front currently before Congress. 

My first reaction was to doubt the wisdom 
of a change of any sort. I followed, keenly, 
the articles in the press and in the publica- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects, 
but, as I observed the high caliber and pro- 
fessional standing of the experts selected to 
perform the work, I felt that I should en- 
deavor to obtain all the facts concerning the 
matter. Therefore, on March 14 I went to 
Washington and spent the better part of the 
day in the office of Mr. Stewart, the Architect 
of the Capitol. My time was about equally 
divided between the original drawings and 
the data for the proposed work. As I left 
Mr. Stewart late in the afternoon, I was 
quite convinced that the plans prepared for 
moving of the east front give not only an 
excellent solution planwise, but are neces- 
sary from a structural consideration, if the 
edifice is to continue as our Capitol Building. 

The professional men have worked intelli- 
gently and reverently on these plans, and 
from a purely sentimental approach, I know 
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that their designs will place the building 
more nearly in conformity with the ideas of 
the early planners than it is today. 

In view of these factors, I respectfully 
solicit your support of plans which have been 
submitted to the Architect of the Capitol by 
the associate architects and engineers and 
the consulting group for the extension of the 
east front of the Capitol. 

Respectfully, 
G. Morris WHITESIDE, 2p, 

Fellow, American Institute of Architects. 


STRENGTHS OF OUR ECONOMY AND 
UNWARRANTED DOUBTS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
in recent weeks we have seen many of 
our citizens show unwarranted fears for 
the future. To be sure, we are going 
through a recessionary period; but the 
fundamental economic forces in our 
economy are sound. There are specific 
things that we in the Congress can do 
to restore confidence and to stimulate 
the growth of business activity. They lie 
primarily in the areas of taxes, fiscal 
policy, and labor policy. 

On February 7, 1958, Mr. Robert C. 
Tyson, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the United States Steel Corp., dis- 
cussed some of our problems, in an im- 
portant address before the Executives’ 
Club of Chicago. He reviewed the 
strengths in our economy, and discussed 
the problems which require our atten- 
tion. I believe his address so clearly 
points out the course we should follow 
in the present situation that I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNWARRANTED DOUBTS 
(By Robert C. Tyson) 

There is a mounting conviction abroad in 
the land that we in this country may be 
standing at one of the historic turning points 
in the broad sweep of American business 
affairs—such a turning point as has occurred 
on the termination of booms from time to 
time in the history of our Republic. It is 
about this possibility I would like to talk 
briefly with you today, because I suspect 
there are unwarranted doubts about the sit- 
uation; and such doubts as are unwarranted 
should certainly be dispelled lest their pres- 
ence itself aggravate the situation. 

WHAT WAR DOES TO OUR ECONOMY 

I refer to the broad sequence of business 
events that has repeatedly and regularly 
followed each of the great wars in which the 
United States has engaged. The story of 
that sequence seems to be something like 
this: 

War, as we all very well know, fearfully 
wrenches the economy. In wartime a single 
objective supersedes all other goals. It is to 
win the war. This is the simple survival 
requirement. We divert manpower from 
peacetime pursuits in order to prosecute the 
war at the front. On the homefront we 
give up the production of those things that 
can be spared, the better to produce the 
materiel needed at the front. We convert 
our factories—to the extent they can be con- 
verted—to the building of guns and equip- 
ment. We patch and repatch the old facili- 
ties to keep them running. Other factories 
whose output is not essential are just closed 
down, the manpower and materials being 
needed elsewhere. There are long lists of 
goods whose continued output can be post- 
poned, These are the durable goods, because 
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those we already have can be made to last 
a little longer. Among them are such things 
as new houses, automobiles, housefurnish- 
ings, clothes, roads, public and private con- 
struction of many kinds, and the thousands 
of new models, products, gadgets, conven- 
iences, recreational facilities and comforts 
that our inventive people are constantly 
devising in the promotion of an ever-rising 
scale of living. 

Thus, while the war is on the business 
measurements will disclose a very high level 
of activity, but this war-energized activity 
cloaks a deeply subnormal production of 
peacetime durable goods. War is simul- 
taneously a period of great production and 
of great postponement. It is a period in 
which the Nation is singlemindedly engaged 
in satisfying its survival requirements. 


MULTIPLYING THE SUPPLY OF MONEY 


In the meantime the Government, in order 
to meet its huge war bills, increases taxa- 
tion. But even that does not provide 
enough money, so it borrows heavily. Part 
of the debt is lodged with banks and be- 
comes the basis for a great expansion in the 
bank deposits which we use for money in 
this country. During World War II our 
money supply was roughly tripled. In order 
to counteract the increase the Government 
imposed extensive price controls and ra- 
tioning. The techniques of this modern sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned money print- 
ing press are beyond the scope of this dis- 
cussion. But the point is that when the war 
is over the Nation finds itself simultane- 
ously possessed of big shortages of peace- 
time durable goods and abundant supplies 
of money. One era comes to a close; a new 
one begins. With the heavy demand for 
survival having been met, the Nation turns 
to satisfying its huge backlog demand for 
peacetime durable goods. g 


THE POSTWAR BOOMS 


This demand is the most powerful and in- 
sistent known to peacetime markets. It is a 
demand for goods that people have had in 
the past, that they know about, that they 
know how to produce, to which they feel 
they are entitled, and for which they have 
the money to pay. It is a demand com- 
pounded by the need of industry to re- 
place, at least, its equipment and machinery 
worn out during the war, to catch up on de- 
ferred maintenance, to reinstitute expansion 
plans laid aside while the war was on. The 
postwar reconstruction era also feels the 
resurgence of the characteristic American 
impulse to devise, produce and market new 
things. Such innovation is furthered by the 
wartime stimulus to find better and quicker 
ways of doing things, by the stimulus to 
men's minds as they are moved from one 
environment to others in meeting the war 
requirements. 

And so, following each of our great wars 
there has been about a decade of postwar 
reconstruction prosperity or boom. Most of 
you can remember the 1920’s—it was called 
the new era. Those who delve into his- 
tory will find that in the early 1820's, follow- 
ing the War of 1812, there was a period of 
similar reconstruction prosperity and ex- 
pansion. This period was called the era 
of good feeling. There was a similar pe- 
riod following the Civil War. It has been 
labeled industrial overexpansion prosperity. 
And since the close of World War II we have 
once again been in such a period, one that 
has probably been lengthened by the conflict 
of Korea and the adoption of a guns-plus- 
butter national policy. 

There is one thing about these postwar, 
decade-long booms we should note. It is that 
in the past they seem always to have been 
overdone, Because they last so long, people 
are insidiously led to believe that the pre- 
valling boom conditions are normal, where- 
as what really happens is the development 
of a much greater than so-called normal 
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demand for peacetime durable goods to 
make up for their deeply subnormal produc- 
tion during the war. There is also a very 
natural reason why postwar booms might 
be overdone and overprolonged. Thus with 
backlog demands on top of normal demands 
for the end products of business, the exist- 
ing capacity of industry is overstrained. So 
those capacities are sought to be expanded. 
And this places still more demand on indus- 
try to produce also big quantities of pro- 
ducer goods. Industry must simultaneously 
produce to meet current demands, backlog 
demands and demand to enlarge its own 
capacity. It takes a long time to catch up. 
But eventually the long catching up proc- 
ess is accomplished. Industry is eventually 
supplied with adequate or even excess ca- 
pacity; people are well stocked with new 
homes, homefurnishings, automobiles, and 
so on. Another era comes to a close and 
transition to something different must be 
faced. And here I come to what I think is 
troubling the minds of many people. 


AFTER THE BOOM 


Many of us remember what happened 
after the new era of the 1920’s came to a 
close. And many who have looked back 
over the long record find somewhat similar 
sequels to all our previous postwar recon- 
struction booms: The sequel, in the litera- 
ture on the subject, has come to be called 
a secondary postwar depression, According 
to the long chart of business activity pre- 
pared and issued by the Cleveland Trust 
Co., the Nation entered such a depression 
in 1826—about eleven years after the close 
of the War of 1812. That depression lasted 
for about four and a half years. In 1874 
we entered another such depression in which 
we remained for over 6 years. And in 1930 
we entered a similar depression in which 
we remained for about 10 years. A big pert 
of the reason that these so-called secondary 
postwar depressions have been so long is 
that the Nation appears to enter them rela- 
tively well stocked with new durable goods 
and with excess capacities to produce them. 
It takes time to wear them out and it also 
takes time to reorient the Nation’s manpower 
and resources to the abundant production 
of still newer and better goods and services 
to promote its rising living standards. 

In the light of all this the troublesome 
question now is: Are we again on the eve 
of repeating that which has been so regu- 
larly repeated in our past? 

To those who mechanically give blind 
obeisance to historical parallelism—we might 
think of them as afflicted with “parallelitis” 
the answer nust perforce be, “Yes.” But 
the more thoughtful, I am sure, will find 
many good reasons for believing that this 
need not be the case. To those considera- 
tions I now turn. 

BUT KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 

There is a saying that knowledge is power, 
and if that be the case then we are armed 
with power to meet any possible serious 
business decline as never before. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. Most people forget 
that our knowledge about these matters is 
of comparatively recent origin. It was not 
until the middle 1920's, for example, that 
there was such a thing as the Federal Re- 
serve Board index of industrial production; 
and it spanned only the years subsequent 
to 1918. It was not until the middle 1930’s 
that the records were retroactively compiled 
to tell us of the fluctuations in business 
back to 1790. It was only then that the 
regularly repeated long swings of business 
activity wrought by war emerged from the 
record; it was only then that students be- 
gan to understand the how and the why 
of these matters and coined the term “sec- 
ondary postwar depression.” This, indeed, 
is the first time that the Nation has ever 
come up to the possibilty of such a period 
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with knowledge that the possibility even 
existed. That knowledge has already born 
fine fruit. 

HOPEFUL PACTORS 

For example, we should first note that we 
have not had this time, as we did in 1929, 
a great speculative stock market, financed on 
thin margins with borrowed money. It was 
the great collapse of bank credit—three 
times as great as ever before recorded—en- 
gendered by the stock market collapse in 
1929 which led ultimately to the great dif- 
ficulties of the banks in the subsequent 
years, and which, in turn, tremendously ag- 
gravated the difficulties of doing business 
of all kinds. The monetary authorities have 
been vigilant in seeing to it that no great 
collapsible structure of speculative bank 
credit has been reared this time. For that 
we had better be thankful, rather than crit- 
ical of the safeguarding restraint recently 
imposed by the monetary authorities. 

Let me next note that it is true that we 
have had this time, as we did in the 1920’s, 
a great postwar housing boom financed 
largely with mortgage money. The spiralling 
collapse of real estate values with successive 
waves of foreclosures in the early 1930's 
served greatly to aggravate the general credit 
collapse. But things are vastly different 
this time. Home mortgaging practice has 
significantly shifted from lump sum, short 
maturity loans, to monthly amortized, 20- 
to 30-year obligations, more like rent. Much 
of the debt is also guaranteed or insured 
by the Government. The owners’ equities 
in their homes are thus steadily growing 
and big lump sum due dates have been 
eliminated. So the question of ability to 
meet a large payment on an asset which is 
or has depreciated marketwise, can scarce- 
ly arise in wholesale fashion as it did in the 
1930's. 

These two factors alone well could be 
sufficient to guarantee that we are not head- 
ed into another nationwide financial 
paralysis such as we experienced in the 
1930’s. Our new knowledge has born fine 
fruit indeed in these two vital areas. 

I think next that businessmen as a whole 
have conducted their affairs with far greater 
prudence and deliberation than ever before. 
The records show inventories as being large, 
it is true; but the data do not disclose a 
situation that would require a prolonged 
period of readjustment. There is, moreover, 
all the difference in the world between an 
orderly liquidation of inventories in the 
course of business, and a fast liquidation 
forced by a credit crisis, from which crisis 
we have been saved by the Federal Reserve 
authorities. Because business planning has 
proceeded with prudence in the past, it can 
proceed with the more assuredness and 
steadiness in the future. This augurs well 
for the period ahead. 

Encouraging, too, is the fact that large 
volumes of construction in public roads, 
schools, and utilities remain to be performed. 
Monetary restraint in the recent period has 
helped to defer projects from a period when 
their performance would have aggravated 
existing boom to a period when their per- 
formance should prove salutary. Everyone 
also knows that our population has resumed 
its growth, at rates comparable to those 
experienced in the early part of this cen- 
tury. This is a mixed blessing. Although it 
adds to the markets of the future, it also 
adds to the costs. There will be more peo- 
ple to buy things; but there will be more 
people to be supported out of existing re- 
sources. In terms of business prospects, 
however, it is a powerful long-term factor 
sustaining capital expenditures of industry. 

Mention should also be made of the social 
security programs of Government and indus- 
try, and of the fact that a very large seg- 
ment of income in the form of Government 
payrolls is presumably stabilized. Although 
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these cannot breed business revival they can 
cushion business recession. 

THE BROADER VIEW 

I have already noted why fear of repeating 
the drastic features of the 1930's is unwar- 
ranted. But if we wish to insure a still 
more rapid and less onerous reorientation of 
the Nation’s affairs to its historically char- 
acteristic pursuit of an ever more abundant 
life, then we must look at certain national 
policies to which we have become habituated 
in as broad and fair a perspective as we can. 

What I deeply fear is that in the course 
of nearly two decades of war and of postwar 
boom certain attitudes have become so wide- 
ly accepted and ingrained in national policy 
that it will prove very hard to review them 
objectively. Nevertheless in three great 
areas, namely, in taxation, in monetary and 
fiscal policy, and in labor policy, we have 
done things which the Nation could stand 
while war and assured boom were the order 
of the day. But these attitudes could prove 
a handicap in a period when our every ef- 
fort should be to reinvigorate the processes 
of private productive investment, from which 
alone comes the creation of new self-sus- 
taining jobs on the one hand and, on the 
other, the ever newer and better products 
and services which are the very substance of 
an advancing scale of living. 


TAXATION 


Let us look first at taxation and, since it 
is closer to home, look first at the taxation 
of individual income. Does anyone really be- 
lieve that the best way to encourage 170 mil- 
lion people to invest their savings in new 
job-creating ventures is to provide that any 
additional money they might make in so do- 
ing will be taken away from them by taxa- 
tion at ever increasing rates up to 91 percent? 
Let me remind you that the most ardent ad- 
vocate of heavy progressive taxation that 
history has known was Karl Marx. He 
wanted it because he believed it would help 
destroy private enterprise by penalizing the 
more industrious and undermining pro- 
ductive incentives. It is time we gave 
thoughtful attention to our present confis- 
eatory rates if we are not to stifle the Na- 
tion’s full productive genius and initiative. 

Well, let’s next take a look at corporate 
taxation and double taxation. Corporations 
are not the creations of government. They 
are the resourceful invention of people to 
enable large numbers of them cooperatively 
to pool their resources and their labor and 
so accomplish mighty production tasks be- 
yond the power of any one individual or 
small number of them. The dividends paid 
by these corporations are less than 4 percent 
of the Nation’s income, yet corporations 
provide nearly three-quarters of all the non- 
government wages and salaries paid. The 
corporate economy is also the biggest re- 
maining segment of business life that is 
still disciplined by vigorous competition. In 
the light of all this there must surely be 
something wrong with a generalized atti- 
tude of hostility toward corporations and 
their profits as such. Their profits are less 
than they were 6 years ago—while the Na- 
tion’s annual wage bill has increased by $80 
billion, Yet the taxation of corporations 
seems unhappily designed not only to dou- 
ble tax the income that they generate but 
also to erode away their capital. The in- 
come is double taxed because it is first 
taxed—to the extent of over half of it— 
as it is earned; and then it is taxed again 
when paid out as a dividend, The capital 
is eroded away because the tax code refuses 
to recognize that it takes a lot more of to- 
day's cheapened dollars to equal enough de- 
preciation to replace equipment purchased 
many years ago when a dollar would buy 
much more than it does now. The deficiency 
is arbitrarily considered income and taxed 
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as such, In the case of United States Steel 
alone such tax erosion of capital as it turned 
over through depreciation amounted to over 
$650 million in the years 1940 to 1957 inclu- 
sive. 

If we are to look at taxation of corporate 
income from the broadest possible viewpoint 
of the Nation’s enduring welfare, we should 
also note that it tends to impair productive 
efficiency and impede growth. The com- 
pany that operates more efficiently than an- 
other pays a relatively higher tax, and so in 
effect pays a penalty for being more effi- 
cient. Taxes levied at high rates against 
efficiency cannot help but impair that effi- 
ciency. This, in turn, affects a corporation's 
ability to finance its own growth, and this 
is certainly not in the national interest. 
Should we additionally provide, as is being 
promoted in some areas, that as corpora- 
tions increasingly serve the Nation’s mar- 
kets the tax rate on them would be addi- 
tionally increased—this is the so-called 
progressive taxation of corporations—then I 
suppose that persons behind the Iron Cur- 
tain could congratulate themselyes that we 
in America had reached some sort of a new 
high in self-stultification. 

The biggest part of the business done in 
this country is carried on through corpora- 
tions, and so we must ask ourselves whether 
we really want to handicap ourselves un- 
fairly, corporate taxwise. Surely in view 
of what we may be facing we need and want 
not only the maximum fair stimulus to 
individuals but also a similar stimulus to 
the same individuals when acting as a cor- 
porate group. So a long hard look at corpo- 
rate taxation is also needed if we are to skip 
or minimize the prospect of subnormal busi- 
ness activity. 

Let me add one caution. I do not seek 
tax reduction resulting in Government defi- 
cits and inflation. We should instead seek 
to redevise our tax systems so as to leave 
the maximum productive incentive for each 
producing unit that is possible without un- 
dermining a similar incentive for all other 
units. Let me quote a sentiment expressed 
by Sumner Slichter in a Winthrop Ames 
lecture way back in 1942. He said: “The 
tax history of the United States in recent 
years has been fairly sensational. A visitor 
from Mars would suspect that a Communist 
fifth columnist was writing the laws for the 
purpose of making private enterprise un- 
workable. I am not complaining about the 
general level of taxes. Rather I am com- 
plaining of the extraordinary way in which 
taxes have been modified to bear heavily on 
any enterprise or individual who displays 
daring, backs an innovation or experiment, 
especially an experiment which is pretty 
certain to experience losses for a few years.” 
Fifteen years have gone by since those 
words were said. Maybe the time has come 
to heed them. 


MONETARY AND FISCAL POLICY 


I would next invite you to look at the 
broad sweep of fiscal policy and public atti- 
tudes toward it. One big part of that policy 
I have already dealt with in discussing in- 
centive-destroying taxation. But on an even 
broader sweep I fear that the once self-reliant 
and independent American people have come 
to rely blindly upon Government to take care 
of everybody. Is this really what we want 
in our country? Is this really the way to 
promote the transition we seek? Has not 
the process of deficit spending been tried out 
and played out? Consider the astronomical 
debt we have already achieved. Consider the 
threat of endless inflation with which its 
renewed fast expansion would be regarded by 
an awakening public. Consider the fact that 
in the course of the biggest and longest 
boom our country has ever experienced and 
with the highest, even confiscatory, tax rates 
ever imposed in peacetime, there has been 
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no significant reduction in this debt. For 
those who would repose fond—and, I think, 
blind—confidence in Government spending 
as the sovereign cure for economic ailments, 
let me cite the record: From 1930 to 1940 the 
Federal debt was nearly tripled to augment 
Government spending. But unemployment 
rose—not declined—from 4 million to 8 mil- 
lion people. He who is willing to face the 
factual record is forced to the conclusion that 
the spending of tax money and printing-press 
money to support people in a nonproductive 
status serves more to perpetuate them in 
that status than to secure their reemploy- 
ment. 

So we had better earnestly review this 
part of fiscal policy. If we do we may un- 
cover the realization that the only durable 
hope of ever lightening the total burden 
of government must come from a constant 
and insistent public demand that any gov- 
ernment waste and inefficiency be drive out, 
and that the true job of government is to 
defend and to govern the Nation—and very 
little else, let alone to engage in an incen- 
tive-destroying redistribution of the people's 
income. There should, instead, be a release 
of productive incentives so that real income 
may grow rapidly and thus relatively lighten 
the tax burden. 

LABOR POLICY | 

I come next to one of the most extraor- 
dinary phenomena of American history—the 
startlingly rapid growth of giant labor 
unions, headed by leaders who, possessed of 
great power, seek always to outdo each 
other in elevating employment costs in their 
respective industries. The legislative and 
social framework within which they func- 
tion compels them to compete in elevating 
this cost that is basic to all industry. On 
a consolidated industry basis employment 
cost represents more than three-quarters of 
all costs and as it rises it forces prices up- 
ward. This has come to be called cost-push 
inflation as distinguished from the better 
known demand-pull type of the past caused 
by rising prices created by excess of demand 
over supply. 

These are matters of profound import- 
ance to every citizen and especially to every 
one who lives through the wages he earns. 
There is, however, one aspect of the matter 
which is of particular concern to me in view 
of the business transition we seek and desire 
in this land, It is the seemingly endless and 
irresistible wage-cost-price spiral of inflation 
wrought primarily through labor power. I 
see this spiral manifest in the affairs of 
United States Steel. Year after year, in 
peace and in war, in periods of good business 
and in periods of bad, the employment cost 
per hour marches steadily upward and car- 
ries all other costs up with it. Since 1940 
our employment costs per hour have ad- 
vanced on the average at a rate Of over 8 
percent per annum compounded, Surely a 
resourceful American people can find some 
way to check this institutionalized inflation 
and do it with justice to everyone concerned. 
And surely this is something very important 
to consider on the eve of what might other- 
wise be our entrance into another serious 
economic decline. For, in terms of ordinary 
commonsense, is there really any better 
way to handicap a business readjustment 
than to provide that everything, willy-nilly, 
has got to cost more to produce and hence be 
sold at cost-covering price increases in mar- 
kets increasingly saturated? 

As I come to the close of these remarks I 
note that I have so far made no mention of 
either cold or hot war. It is the unhappy 
fate of our generation to live in a half cen- 
tury of mighty conflicts, in the course of 
which the world has witnessed the declining 
leadership of the British Empire—the end of 
the long Pax Britannica, Ruthless despot- 
isms have concurrently arisen to dominate 
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many peoples. At the end of World War II 
there was reasonable prospect that a non- 
aggressive Pax Americana might be accepted 
and so usher in a new bright period of human 
history. Unhappily that prospect seems still 
some time away. Powerfully armed good and 
powerfully armed evil now stand fatefully 
poised in apprehensive attention. We call 
it cold war. It is not within my power to 
prophecy what alterations in that posture 
may occur; and so I have spoken on the 
presumption of its continuance. But as I 
review what I have said I find little that I 
would alter in the light of other presump- 
tions. Whether it is cold war, hot war, or 
no war at all, we should still seek fiscal and 
monetary sanity, avoid incentive-destroying 
taxation, and find fair ways to curb destruc- 
tive wage-price inflation. 

Reviewing the array of possibilities, I find 
no good reasons for supposing that we in 
this land need reexperience another 1930's. 
On the contrary, armed with knowledge that 
has already been utilized in a safeguarding 
way, we can be masters of our destiny. We 
can make it a better destiny as we thought- 
fully adjust our overriding national attitudes 
and policies to suit the characteristic broad 
swings of postwar business developments. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
certain every Member of Congress, and, 
indeed, the great majority of our fellow 
Americans, are aware that bills to admit 
the richly endowed and strategically lo- 
cated Territory of Alaska to statehood 
are pending on the calendars of both the 
Senate and House. In the Senate, the 
calendar number is 1197, and it has been 
there, ready for action, since the closing 
days of the first session of this Congress 
after exhaustive hearings and thorough 
consideration by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

In the other body, likewise the Alaska 
statehood bill was reported favorably by 
the House Interior Committee in the 
first session. The House committee also 
held extensive hearings on its Alaska 
statehood bill. These hearings in the 
85th Congress by both the House and 
Senate are but the latest in a long, long 
series of hearings and exhaustive in- 
quiries into the issue held over the years. 

The issue of statehood for Alaska is, 
indeed, an old one. The first statehood 
bill was introduced in 1916 by the Hon- 
orable James Wickersham, then Dele- 
gate from Alaska, who was a Republican. 

In 1948, statehood hearings were held 
in Alaska and in Washington by the 
House and again in 1949. 

In 1950, the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee held very exhaustive hearings on the 
House-passed Alaska statehood bill, with 
a large number and wide variety of wit- 
nesses appearing from the Territory and 
elsewhere. 

Our committee reported the bill favor- 
ably, with amendments, and the motion 
to consider it was debated for 8 days on 
the Senate floor in November and De- 
cember 1950. 

During this Senate debate, the issues 
involved in Alaska statehood were aired. 

Again in the 82d Congress, Alaska 
statehood was considered by the Interior 
Committee, and the bill was reported 
favorably. This bill, too, was the subject 
of prolonged discussion in the Senate 
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during which the issues concerning state- 
hood were again thoroughly examined. 

In the 83d Congress, hearings were 
held in Alaska by the Senate committee 
and again in Washington, and the state- 
hood bill was reported favorably. It was 
vigorously debated on its merits in 1954, 
and was passed by the Senate. 

True to what had become tradition, in 
the 84th Congress, we again held state- 
hood hearings, and again in the 85th. 

I cite this long chronology in detail 
only to show that the Congress has be- 
fore it a vast amount of evidence con- 
cerning statehood for Alaska, pro and 
con, both in the hearings themselves and 
in the extensive floor debates in both the 
House and Senate. 

It seems to me as chairman of the 
committee that just about everything 
that can be said on the subject has been 
said, in one way or another. 

In fact, the record will show that there 
have been some 17 or 18 separate hear- 
ings held in Alaska and in Washington. 
They cover something like 5,000 printed 
pages of published hearings. 

The House bill for Alaska statehood 
is pending before the Rules Committee of 
the House and that body has embarked 
on still another hearing. In connection 
with this hearing, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor, an editorial published on page 1 
of the Washington Daily News for April 
1, 1958. As Senators know, the Daily 
News is an outstanding member of the 
great Scripps-Howard chain. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AWAKENING GIANT 

Congress frantically hunts a plan to spend 
billions and coax back the boom. But it 
can’t find the time for a readymade plan 
which historically always has been a stimu- 
lant to prosperity, and which wouldn’t cost 
the taxpayers anything. 

This is the bill to grant statehood to 
Alaska. 

Here is a vast, rich land, ripe for develop- 
ment. For 91 years it has been a Territory, 
kept in pocket by the Federal Government, 
its resources virtually untapped, migration 
from the States effectually discouraged. 

Lumber, power, oil, gas, mining, and other 
industries can exist in Alaska now only by 
sufferance of the Federal bureaucracy, which 
controls 99 percent of the land. Federal 
domination, as Congressional committees re- 
peatedly have pointed out, has shackled the 
growth of the Territory. 

“In all ways,” said the Senate Interlor Com- 
mittee last year, “Alaska is a dynamic and 
spectacular land. No area of the world offers 
a more promising challenge to the man of 
vision. This waking giant is the essence of 
America in its sturdiest tradition and consti- 
tutes one of the Nation’s best investments 
in the future.” 

Since the Thirteen Colonies became the 
United States of America, there have been 35 
additions to the Union. And each time a 
new State has been admitted, the national 
economy has surged ahead. 

“Statehood has never been a failure,” the 
House Interior Committee said. 

In Alaska, the United States has, poten- 
tially, a lasting spur to the economy com- 
parable to the opening of the West. And the 
Nation is well supplied with men of vision 
eager to meet this promising challenge, once 
the wraps of Government ownership have 
been removed. 
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Statehood bills are ready in both Houses. 
All that’s required is a rolicall. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
not for one minute questioning the right 
of the Rules Committee or any unit of 
the other body to hold all the hearings 
and investigations it deems necessary. 
However, in the case of Alaska statehood, 
the issue has been so thoroughly consid- 
ered and debated that I feel it desirable 
to take this opportunity respectfully to 
point out to the Members the long record 
amassed in successive Congresses on 
the subject. 

Mr. President 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


FAMILY FARMERS AND THE RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been interested in the 
formula by which Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson and his staff are 
aiding family farmers through their 
much publicized rural-development pro- 


gram. 

The other day Under Secretary True D. 
Morse sent us all, bearing his personal 
signature, copies of the monthly mag- 
azine Extension Service Review, which 
is issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is the March 1958 issue, and is 
devoted entirely to glowing articles about 
the rural development program. 

Mr. President, I combed this magazine 
almost line by line to find an example of 
a farm family that had been saved by 
the program to get some clue about how 
it really works. My efforts were finally 
rewarded. On page 58, in an article en- 
titled “Keeping Them on the Farm,” 
which is about Choctaw County, Okla., I 
finally found this clear example of the 
operations of the program, The article 
reports: 

Farm people in the county were quick to 
take advantage of the opportunities pro- 
vided through the rural-development pro- 
gram. Floyd Berry and wife are good ex- 
amples. Berry operates a 280-acre farm and 
has a small grade A dairy and a commercial 
beef herd. To supplement farm income Mrs. 
Berry drew on her experience as a housewife 
to get a job cooking in a local cafe. She 
works from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m., daily. Her 
husband is working at a filling station from 
3 p. m. until midnight. 

Berry handles the farm chores in the morn- 
ing and his wife takes over afternoons. 


This, then, is the formula for success- 
ful farming under Benson. Get your 
wife a full-time job in town. Get your- 
self a full-time job in town. 

If you are lucky, the husband’s in- 
town wages will pay the losses resulting 
from farming under Benson and you will 
still have your wife’s pay as a fry cook 
to buy some groceries and clothing. 

Mr. President, I think other Members 
of Congress and the farmers of America 
are entitled to have this shining example 
widely publicized and know that this is 
the pattern of family farm life being 
promoted by the Benson regime, 

I want it to be entirely clear, however, 
that this shining example of the results 
of one of Mr. Benson’s programs simply 
reinforces my own conviction that he 
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should be fired before sundown—a con- 
viction I have had for the past 1,896 days, 
which goes back to the day after his 
appointment. 


FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1958— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in or- 
der to assist in carrying out the laudable 
ideas expressed a few moments ago by 
the Senator from Arkansas, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 497) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 

The bill will carry out, in its own way, 
what was sought to be done by the bill 
which the Senate voted last night not to 
consider until April 14. The flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors bill author- 
izes construction work which can be 
done now. 

The conferees of both Houses have 
agreed to the conference report. The 
report has been signed by the conferees 
on the part of the House and the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, includ- 
ing the minority members, consisting of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kerauver in the chair). The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of April 1, 1958, pp. 5940 to 
5950, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the report? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask if the re- 
port is the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port is not the unfinished business. 
Upon objection, it can only be taken up 
at this time on motion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am simply filing the 
report and wish to make a short state- 
ment. I do not care if action on the 
report is postponed until 2 o’clock. But 
we are all talking about putting people 
to work and are doing very little about 
it. The bill would do something about it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection to 
the filing of the report, but I would offer 
ro ae to its consideration at this 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The fil- 
ing of the report is a privileged matter, 
to which the Senator cannot object. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator from 
Maine permit me to make a short state- 
ment concerning the report, with the 
understanding that no action will be 
taken on the report until 2 o’clock or 
thereafter? 

Mr. PAYNE. I have no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is this the confer- 
ence report on the omnibus rivers and 
harbors and flood-control bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is the report of the 
conferees on omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the same as 
or similar to the bill which was vetoed 
by the President last year? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We hope he will not 
veto this bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But is it the same 
bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is not necessarily the 
same bill, because in the bill which the 
President vetoed last year the House in- 
cluded several projects which had not 
met the qualifications or the ideas of the 
Corps of Army Engineers, and there were 
no reports on them. In this instance, 
practically every item has been approved 
by the Army engineers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico have any reason to 
believe that the President will not veto 
this bill, or does the Senator suggest that 
all of us should use our persuasion and 
try to impress upon him the importance 
of signing the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I feel differently about 
the President's responsibility. In my 
opinion, Congress cannot legislate based 
upon what the President might do; we 
in Congress must legislate according to 
our consciences and our duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as we see them. If the 
President vetoes the bill, that is his re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is it not true that the 
veto which the Senator from Arkansas 
referred to was a veto in 1956, not last 
year? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It was the previous 
omnibus rivers and harbors and flood- 
control bill. I do not recall whether it 
was in 1956 or 1957. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works has said that the previous 
bill embraced a number of projects 
which had not been cleared by the Army 
engineers and on which reports had not 
been submitted. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. In 
this instance, we were very careful to 
make certain that every one of the proj- 
ects which were approved by either the 
House or the Senate had the approval 
of the Army engineers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is a compre- 
hensive bill. How many projects are 
authorized, and what will their cost be? 
Does the Senator believe that if the pre- 
vious bill had not been vetoed and the 
projects for which the bill provided were 
now underway, they might have made 
a substantial contribution to avoiding 
the recession which is now in progress? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, That may be; but I do 
not worry about what happened 1 year 
or 2 years ago; I want to get the projects 
started now. 
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If it is agreeable to the Senator from 
Maine, I have submitted the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 497) authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for nav- 
igation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses. 

I have asked unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the report, with the 
understanding, if it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Maine, that the report will 
be considered at 2 o’clock or thereafter. 

Mr. President, the conferees met last 
Friday and disposed of the matter very 
satisfactorily. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate on March 28, 1957. It was reported 
to the House by the Committee on Public 
Works on August 13,1957. It passed the 
House on March 11, 1958. 

The bill as it passed the Senate con- 
tained 40 navigation projects having an 
estimated cost of $120,244,000; 8 beach- 
erosion projects with an estimated cost 
of $5,290,000; 62 fiood-control projects 
with an estimated cost of $613,618,000; 
and increased the basin authorizations 
in 13 river basins by $803,300,000—a 
grand total in the Senate bill of 123 
projects having an estimated cost of 
$1,542,452,000. 

During the interim between the time 
when the bill passed the Senate and 
when it was considered in the House, 
several reports were transmitted to the 
Congress by the Chief of Engineers. 
These reports had cleared the States and 
Federal agencies, and had the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget. The Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the House 
held hearings on these projects and in- 
cluded them in the bill, but only after 
they had the approval of the Army engi- 
neers. 

The bill as it passed the House in- 
cluded a total of 147 projects having an 
estimated cost of $1,543,194,800. 

The bill as agreed to by the conferees 
includes 56 navigation projects having 
an estimated cost of $190,802,600; 14 
beach-erosion projects with an estimated 
cost of $11,627,700; 67 flood-control 
projects, with an estimated cost of 
$566,649,500; authorizations for 13 river 
basins increased by $808,300,000; or a 
grand total of 150 projects, with an esti- 
mated cost $1,577,379,800, or $34,185,000 
more than was provided by the bill as it 
was passed by the Senate. 

The Senate conferees accepted pro- 
visions for 35 projects added by the 
House, restored provisions for 4 projects 
deleted by the House, agreed to deletion 
of provisions for 5 projects from the 
Senate version of the bill, and amended 
the provisions for 8 projects, as con- 
tained in the bill as it was passed by both 
Houses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, KE- 
FAUVER in the chair). The time avail- 
able to the Senator from New Mexico, 
under the 3-minute limitation appli- 
cable to the morning hour, has expired. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report on 
the various projects be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Conference report—S. 497 


PROJECTS ADDED BY HOUSE 


NAVIGATION 


East boat basin, Cape Cod Canal 
(Massachusetts) 


Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville 

to Miami, Fa 
Port Everglades Harbor, Fila 
Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, La.. 
Galveston Harbor and Houston ship 

Chantel oases oh cea eee sone 
Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Water- 

8 v 
Vermilion Harbor, Ohio. 
Saxon Harbor, WIis 
Old channel of Rouge River, Mich 
Santa Cruz Harbor, Calif. 
Sluslaw River, Oreg... 
Bellingham Harbor, Was 
Cook Inlet, Alaska 
San Juan Harbor, P. R 


Total navigation (15 projects)... 
BEACH EROSION 


= "si 88* 


Pieters . ee err 


SSS 


Connecticut shoreline, areas 8 and 11. 
Atlantic Coast of New Jersey 2 
Delaware const from Kitts Hummock 
to Fenwick Island oe 
Palm Beach County from Lake Worth 
Inlet, Fla 
Berrien County, Mich 
Humboldt Bay, Calif__. 
Santa Cruz County, Cali 


Total beach erosion (7 projects)... 
FLOOD CONTROL 
New Bedford, Fairhaven, and Acush- 


r . 5, 490, 000 1. 4 
Narragansett Bay area, Rhode Island - 16, 180, 000 2. 37 
Greenyille Harbor, Miss 2, 530, 000| 4. 51 
Mohawk River, N. v 2, 069,000) 1.14 
Galveston Bay, Tex 6, 166,000) 4.4 
Rock and Green Rivers, III 6, 996, 000| 3.0 
St. Paul and South St. Paul, Minn. . 5, 705, 500 1.15 
Sun River at Great Falls, Mont 1,405, 000 1. 54 
Cannonball River at Mott, N. Dak . 434, 000 1. 22 
Sbell Creek, Nebr 2-3 2,025,000) 1.37 
San Dieguito River, Calif. 1,961,000) 1. 14 
Cook Inlet, Alaska 60, 000 1. 38 


Total, flood control (12 projects) 61, 021, 500 


1 B Asb KtoM 
2 Includes project, As Park to Manasquan, N. J. 
In Senate bill, $1,677,000. > jir ae 


PROJECTS IN BOTH BILLS, HOUSE LANGUAGE AC- 


Mad River Dam, Conn 


$5, 820, 000 88, 430, 000 


Hall Meadow Brook Dam, Conn. 2, 420, 000) 1, 960, 000 
East Branch Naugatuck River, 
F 1. 780, 000 
Santa Ana River Basin, Calif. 3, 000, 000} 8, 000, 000 
N 13, 910, 000 17, 170, 000 
Differcnot....------..2.-..:- 7 
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PROJECTS IN BOTH BILLS, SENATE LANGUAGE 


ACCEPTED BY CONFEREES 
— —̃ Ul— — — 


House Con- 
ferees 
Mississippi River at Alton, III. 
(small-boat harbor) $62,000) $101,000 


Port Washington Harbor, Wis....| 1,760,000) 2, 181, 000 
Irondequoit Bay, N. . 1, 865, 000) 1, 938, 000 
Tombigbee River, Ala. and Miss._|19, 199, 00010, 711, 000 
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PROJECTS INCLUDED IN SENATE BILL, DELETED 
BY HOUSE AND RESTORED BY CONFEREES 


Senate | Conferees 


for damages 370, 000 370, 000 
2 River Basin; eee 5, 000, 000 1, 570, 000 
ruces Eddy Dam an 
voir, Idaho 25, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 
Total 60, 370, 000! 33, 140, 000 
D = „000 


r 


PROJECTS IN SENATE BILL DELETED BY CONFEREES 


Mississippi River bank protection........- $75, 000, 000 
Mekinney Bayou, Miss. 800, 000 
Eim River Reservoir, B. Dak 1750: 000 
ver oir, , 750, 
R 660, 000 
eee — 70, 410, 000 


Number] Estimated 
of projects cost 


56 | $190,802, 600 
14 11, 627, 700 
12 608, 300, 000 
67 £66, 649, 500 

1 200, 000, 000 


150 | 1, 577, 379, 800 


CANCER CONTROL MONTH 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, last week, 
President Eisenhower issued a procla- 
mation designating April as Cancer Con- 
trol Month. In his proclamation, the 
President noted the progress which has 
made it possible for the recovery of one 
out of every three cancer sufferers, and 
he urged that all concerned groups unite 
in the furtherance of programs for the 
control of cancer. 

In view of the importance of cancer 
research and cancer treatment to the 
health and welfare of our Nation, and in 
recognition of this month of April as 
Cancer Control Month, I ask unanimous 
consent that a series of articles concern- 
ing the fight against cancer be printed 
at this point in the Rrcorp, as part of 
my remarks. The articles were written 
by Victor Cohn, for the Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of 
March 29, 1958] 
BREAKTHROUGH NEARS IN CANCER RESEARCH 
(By Victor Cohn) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Victor Cohn, Minne- 
apolis Tribune science reporter, Monday be- 
gins a tour of leading American cancer re- 
search centers. His series of articles on the 
fight against cancer begins Tuesday, with 
the first report coming from Washington, 
his first stop. An international group of 
science writers is making the trip, arranged 
by the American Cancer Society.) 

American cancer researchers may be near 
what they call some real breakthroughs in 
cancer treatment in the next few years. 

This assessment was made to this reporter 
this month by an American Cancer Society 
observer who had just toured almost every 
major research center in the country. 

“I have been watching this field for many 
years now,” he said, “and I have never felt 
so hopeful.” 

This yiew—shared by many scientists— 
comes at a time when spectacular progress 
against cancer is already being made. 

We tend to think cancer is incurable, 
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But Dr. Harold S. Diehl, of the American 
Cancer Society and University of Minnesota, 
told the Minneapolis Tribune last week: 

“Five years ago medicine saved one out of 
four persons with a diagnosis of cancer“ 
“saved” meaning those people who could be 
pronounced cured after 5 years of treatment. 

“Now we are saving one in three—or 75,000 
to 80,000 additional lives every year. 

“We could save one in two if only adequate 
use were made of all knowledge now avail- 
able. 

“As to the future, I feel there is definitely 
more optimism about finding an effective 
preventive or cure for cancer than there was 
Just a few years ago.” 

Diehl, University of Minnesota medical 
dean, has just moved to New York as the 
American Cancer Society’s research com- 
mander in chief. His actual, double-barreled 
title is senior vice president. for research 
and medical affairs, and deputy executive 
vice president, 

He remains dean at Minnesota this year, 
while a search for a new dean is made, al- 
though he is in Minneapolis only a few days 
a month, 

His cancer society job involves research 
and medical planning and policymaking, 
with emphasis on all fields and training 
enough new workers. He will not be respon- 
sible for detailed administration of any of 
the society’s programs, but, he explained, 
“My concern will be with overall appraisal 


of progress.” 

He said the most active research fields 
today include: 

Chemotherapy: Chemical treatment of 


cancer with drugs and the search for new 
drugs, including synthesis of artificial drugs. 
Every year some 45,000 chemicals are being 
tested. “Chemotherapy is the area being 
stressed and expanded most rapidly now,” 
Diehl said, 

Viruses’ role in cancer; Viruses are known 
to be among the causes of some animal can- 
cers. Now several important scientists be- 
lieve they, including the blood disease 
leukemia, may be implicated in human 
cancer. 

Immunology: “Possibly,” said Diehl, “we 
may be able to develop immune defenses 
in the body at least against certain types of 
cancer cells.“ This hinges closely on 
whether or not viruses, which are infectious 
agents, are really implicated in cancer. 

Action against lung cancer, “where the 
death rate has been increasing very rapidly.“ 

Cancer detection “particularly in cytology, 
the examination of body secretions for evi- 
dence of abnormal cells.” 

Basic research on abnormal growth, and 
the science of growth itself, “When you cut 
yourself, new cells grow and reproduce, but 
stop growing when the cut is healed. In 
cancer, new cells grow but nothing restrains 
them. We don't know why in either case.” 

Diehl was conservative about the prospect 
of sudden breakthroughs, but said: “There 
is a widespread feeling that this may be a 
fruitful year. And the immediate future 
holds unprecedented potentialities.” 

To a group of science writers about to tour 
leading cancer centers—including the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota—he promised “an ac- 
counting of progress being made in some 
rather dramatic developments,” 

“I believe our progress will interest not 
only Americans but people all over the 
world,” he said. “This is the kind of scien- 
tific progress which warms, not chills, the 
human heart.” 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 25, 
1958] 


Many Experts FEEL Viruses May BE A CAUSE 
OF CANCER 
(By Victor Cohn) 
(First in a series) 
WASHINGTON.—I began a tour of cancer 
research centers Monday, 6 years after mak- 
ing a similar tour. 
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The striking new thing that I almost im- 
mediately noticed was this: 

A large number of reputable scientists now 
believe viruses very possibly are causing can- 
cer—just as they cause influenza, pneu- 
monia, polio, and common colds. 

Once this is said, a great number of quali- 
fications immediately need to be made. The 
viruses may or may not be the direct cause 
of cancers, as they are the more or less di- 
rect cause of the above infectious diseases. 
They may just trigger something else that is 
the cause. 

Or the viruses may be only one among 
many causes. Or they may not be involved 
at all. No one is sure yet, 

But the exciting thing is that today sey- 
eral hundred scientists all over the country 
are working in this field, compared with a 
handful 6 years ago. 

“Six years ago. There was very little virus 
work 2 years ago,” said Dr. Bernice E. Eddy, 
a homey-looking, middle-aged biologist at 
the Federal Government National Cancer In- 
stitute yesterday: 

“It’s Just now getting semirespectable.” 

“Viruses are involyed”—that is, very defl- 
nitely involved—‘in cancers in many kinds 
of animals and plants,” said Dr. Wendell M. 
Stanley, California virus chemist. “It makes 
no sense to assume blithely that the human 
species is set apart.“ 

The exciting thing also is that if viruses 
are involved in cancer, then the road is open 
to an anticancer vaccine—a shot we can 
get just as we get shots to prevent influenza 
and polio, 

Dr. John R. Heller, director of the Na- 
tional Cancer institute (just outside Wash- 
ington), believes: “If and when we can 
establish the virus as a causative agent, 
then we are around the corner from a vac- 
cine. When We get a vaccine, we can pre- 
vent cancer.” 

The full story of the cancer-and-virus 
mystery—and why it still must be labeled 
mystery—is too full to tell in this story 
alone. 

Yesterday, however, several National Can- 
cer institute scientists threw additional 
pieces of information on what might be 
called the pro-virus stockpile. Among 
them: 

Drs. Sarah E. Stewart and Eddy produced 
cancers in mice by injecting them with 
preparations filtered from other mouse can- 
cers—this presumably showing the presence 
of a causative virus. 

Doctors Stewart and Eddy also maintained 
their mouse-cancer virus preparation in 
what is called tissue culture—that is, in 
test tubes—and have kept the culture alive 
and potent so far through 37 consecutive 
generations, This kind of culture is a tech- 
nique that belongs specifically to the science 
of virology—growth and study of viruses. 

Dr. W. Ray Bryan has discovered some 
important new properties of a virus that 
causes sarcomas—one kind of cancer—in 
chickens. These properties help explain why 
cancer viruses act in ways unlike the viruses 
of infectious diseases, 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 26, 
1958] 
THEY Give Ries To FIGHT LEUKEMIA 
(By Victor Cohn) 
(Second in a series) 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—One of the most drastic 
experiments ever conducted by man is now 
going on in Philadelphia and some other 
places to try to save victims of leukemia. 
They are subjected to total body X-raying, 
creeping toward deadly dosage, to try to kill 
the sick bone marrow cells that are produc- 
ing their illness. 
Then marrow is injected into them. 
It is taken from the bones of volunteers who 


willingly submit to operations to give up two 
ribs apiece. 
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Seventeen victims, half of them children, 
have lived from 3 weeks to 7 months after 
such injections by Dr. L. M. Tocantins of 
Jefferson Medical college here. 

“This is terrible. We can do better with 
some drugs now. Please tell people this so 
they won't think we can save them,” Tocan- 
tins said. 

“Under present conditions—the radiation 
level and the marrow doses now given— 
there is no evidence this is doing any good.” 

But: 

Total body radiation of actually deadly 
dosage followed by massive marrow transfu- 
sions has reversed leukemia’s course in mice, 
and given some of them normal life spans. 

Tocantins has not been able to give human 
marrow on this scale because he has not 
had enough of it. This shortage has forced 
him to keep down the radiation, too. 

He intends to step up both parts of the 
treatment as soon as he has enough marrow, 
and he is now acting to get it—he hopes 
from the bones of auto accident victims. 

Tocantins first used the treatmént on a 
leukemia patient only last May. So far he 
has given whole-body X-ray doses of from 
200 to 350 roentgens, but none as yet near 
the human fatal dose that he estimated 
at 600 roentgens. 

It is this dose that he feels should kill 
the disordered bone marrow cells. Leuke- 
mia is a cancerous blood disease—always 
incurable, though life may be stretched 
out—in which the bone marrow, the body's 
blood factory, floods the body with under- 
done white cells. 

After the old bone-marrow cells are de- 
stroyed, of course, they must be replaced 
with new ones. And here the amount avail- 
able has been the bottleneck so far. 

Tocantins was helped greatly when a New 
York benefactor formed a walking “bone 
bank” of men willing to give their ribs. Ribs 
grow back, when the old bones are properly 
removed, but the operation is not trivial, 
and the donor must spend 3 or 4 days in the 
hospital. 

Still a human rib contains only about 
3 billion marrow cells. Tocantins calcu- 
lates that between 50 billion and 100 bil- 
lion should be given. The most he has 
given thus far is 18 billion, and that was 
a month ago, in a patient still alive. 

How soon can he give between 50 and 100 
billion? “I don’t know.“ he said, “A year 
ago I didn’t think I'd ever have 18 billion.” 

One important consideration is that the 
human body generally rejects foreign grafts, 
including marrow cells. But mice do not 
always do so. Why? The answer is being 
sought at the University of Minnesote and 
elsewhere. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 
27, 1958] 
New CHEMICALS HALT CANCER TEMPORARILY 
(By Victor Cohn) 
(Third in a series) 

New Lonk.— When you can halt a disease 
temporarily—maybe for years—you can hope 
to learn to halt it for good. 

This is the biggest hope in cancer today. 

Doctors today are stopping cancer for a 
longer and longer time. They are doing it 
by chemotherapy—which means the same 
kind of chemical or drug treatment they 
use for many other illnesses. 

They have been doing this in cancer only 
in the past 10 years or so, to amount to 
anything, and results are getting better all 
the time. 

These are not cures—cures do occur in 
cancer—but what the doctors call regres- 
sions. A regression means the cancer, to all 
observation, actually disappears. 

It cannot be seen with X-ray or micro- 
scope. But then it returns. 


Some of these regressions, however, have 
lasted for years. 
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A slim woman doctor and first-class in- 
vestigator—pretty 39-year-old Jane Wright, 
a mother of two children—heads this clin- 
ical investigation at New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. 

“We saw a 9-year-old girl with Hodgkin’s 
disease”—a cancerous disease of certain soft 
tissues, 

“She was treated with a chemical called 
Tem,” Dr. Wright said Wednesday, “and the 
disease and the metastases just disappeared. 
She is 16 now—and a mother, very early, I’m 
afraid, of two children—and she’s just fine.” 

At this center, with Tem, four of seven pa- 
tients with lymphosarcoma—another soft- 
tumor cancer—showed complete regression. 

One has gone more than 4 years. In one 
case of chronic leukemia, a complete remis- 
sion has so far lasted 8 years. 

The search for new chemicals is centered 
on several groups today. One includes the 
war gas, nitrogen mustard and Tem. An- 
other is the antimetabolites, agents interfer- 
ing with cell physiology. One is Aminop- 
terin, which was tried unsuccessfully on 
Babe Ruth. 

Two other groups are the hormones and, 
more recently, some antibiotics. 

Also among diseases in which striking re- 
sults are obtained sometimes are cancer of 
the breast, ovary, and bladder, acute leu- 
kemia, and malignant melanoma. 

The “sometimes” should be stressed. 

“Most patients don't improve at all,” said 
Dr. Wright. “They go downhill and die. 
And in our best results, the patient’s disease 
eventually returns. 

“But we're still in the very early stages of 
chemotherapy—very early.” 

Outside Washington, Cancer Chemother- 
apy National Service Center is now the coun- 
try’s largest drug-screening center. In mice 
and the test tube, it expects to screen about 
40,000 compounds this year, then recommend 
the most promising for human trial around 
the country. 

Dr. John R. Heller of the National Cancer 
Institute said: “This center is running the 
greatest cooperative effort the country has 
ever seen against a single disease. We are 
putting a lot of blue chips on the table.” 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 28, 
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Docrors Urcep To Face Facrs ABOUT DEATH 
(By Victor Cohn) 
(Fourth of series) 


New Yor«x.—A psychologist with the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society Thursday faced the prob- 
lem of the patient facing death. 

“He is faced with a conspiracy of silence— 
no one will let him talk about death,” said 
Dr. Daniel Horn. 

Yet this patient may very badly want and 
need to talk about it. 

For facing death can reawaken all the re- 
morse, guilt anxiety and regrets which a per- 
son had been able to deal with before—and 
reawaken them with an intensity that is 
overwhelming. 

One problem, it seems, is that even doctors 
are reluctant to discuss the facts about 
death. 

“Last fall,” said Horn, “I met two psycholo- 
gists who in two parts of the country have 
begun to study the psychological problems 
of facing death. They both related almost 
identical experiences. 

“First, they met strong resistance on the 
part of physicians who said in effect ‘these 
patients have enough trouble without your 
talking to them about death.“ 

“Yet these psychologists found that pa- 
tients talked not only freely but eagerly 
about death and their anxieties. 

“After a lengthy session, the patient would 
express his relief that at last he could talk 
to someone about death, and not infrequently 
he would end by pointing out another pa- 
tient near him and say, ‘You’d better talk to 
him, too; he really needs it.“ 
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Horn, who is not a doctor of medicine, did 
not think a doctor should necessarily tell 
every cancer patient he has cancer, however. 

“It all depends,” he said. “Any doctor who 
makes a hard and fast rule of telling all 
patients or of not telling any is taking the 
easy way out. 

“What the patient is told should be tai- 
lored to each case according to one’s best 
judgment of what will help the most, en- 
courage cooperation in treatment, and make 
the illness easier to accept.” 

Horn is director of program evaluation for 
the Cancer Society and concerned with both 
the way we accept cancer and fight it. 

He is coauthor with Dr. Cuyler Hammond 
of the society's studies associating cigarette 
smoking with lung cancer, 

“Studies by doctors, psychiatrists, and 
psychologists,” he said, “seem to be starting 
to show that the better we accept disease, 
the better our attitude, the better our 
chances to survive.” 


From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 29, 
1958] 


HORMONE To Make DWARFS Grow—May GIVE 
INSIGHT ON CANCER 


(By Victor Cohn) 
(Fifth in a series) 


Boston, Mass.—A Harvard scientist has 
succeeded in making dwarfed children grow. 

He is doing it by giving them pure growth 
hormone—an extract of the gland at the 
base of the human brain. 

The medical scientist—Dr. Philip H. Hen- 
neman of Massachusetts General Hospital 
and Harvard Medical School—said here Fri- 
day that he believes science can thus give 
normal growth to a whole class of victims 
of stunting. 

These dwarfed people are the pituitary 
dwarfs, so called because the pituitary glands 
at the base of their own brains is failing to 
produce this growth hormone. 

There are an estimated 5,000 to 10,000 in 
the United States, and this is the first time 
they have been offered hope of reaching 
normal size. 

Other kinds of dwarfs cannot be helped. 
These others are mainly the primordial 
dwarfs (the Tom Thumb-type circus midg- 
ets) and achondroplastic dwarfs (whose 
typical short stature, big heads and short 
legs result from a childhood bone disease). 

Nor can normal people be made to grow— 
“I can’t make all your children as tall as 
you'd like to have them, or produce basket- 
ball players,” Henneman said. 

But beyond this hope now offered to pitul- 
tary dwarfs, the new extent of knowledge 
about the growth hormone—and its avail- 
ability—are of high importance to science. 

There are several possible applications in 
cancer research and treatment. Cancer is 
growth gone wrong, and this work has 
American Cancer Society support. 

The hormone, Henneman believes, may 
prove an important factor in obesity or 
excess weight. It speeds up the burning of 
fat by the body. 

It may be a factor in arteriosclerosis, the 
dangerous artery-clogging that helps cause 
heart disease. 

The amount of purified growth hormone 
that has been available so far is painfully 
small, though the Boston group has received 
pituitary glands removed during autopsies 
in eight cities. 

Dr. Maurice Raben of Tuft Medical Col- 
lege, Boston, does the fine chemical extrac- 
tion and purifying, winding up with a gray, 
dusty powder. 

“It is wholly unremarkable in appear- 
ance,” said Henneman. But he has so far 
given it to: 

Three 13-year-olds who are pituitary 
dwarfs and who therefore had looked only 
5 or 6 years old. These dwarfs, normally in- 
telligent, do grow ordinarily, but only very 
slowly, and may reach a more normal adult 
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size by age 45. With tiny doses of hormone, 
one 13-year-old grew nearly an inch in 42 
days, compared with a previous growth rate 
of from two-fifths to four-fifths of an inch 


a year. 

Two adult patients whose own pituitary 
glands have been destroyed by tumors, 

Two adults, with normal pituitaries, for 
study purposes. 

Two of the young people are still receiving 
the extract. 

“I think I'll make the boy taller than the 
girl,” the doctor said. 

“I don’t have enough to treat seven people 
at one time,” he added. The future supply 
will be a big problem, we will need so many 
pituitary glands. 

“Actually, we are reaching the point today 
where all hospitals should be collecting many 
things at autopsies—pituitaries, the corneas 
of the eyes so some people may see, bone for 
bone banks, bone marrow, skin, and so on. 
We need to accept the idea of making use 
of these things after death.” 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 
30, 1958] 
BRAIN CANCER SURGEONS WILL USE ATOMIC 
REACTOR 


(By Victor Cohn) 
(Sixth in a series) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—An operation will be 
performed here about September 1—in a lit- 
tle operating room beneath an atomic re- 
actor—on a man who does not yet know he 
has cancer. 

He will be operated on for a brain can- 
cer, in a way never before tried. 

He will be a patient the doctors do not yet 
know—because this kind of disease usually 
advances so fast. 

“I am afraid the patients I have now will 
be dead by the time we will be ready to do 
this operation,” the surgeon who will do the 
operation said Saturday. 

The surgeon is Dr. William H. Sweet of 
Harvard Medical School. The operation will 
be performed directly beneath a new $2,600,- 
000 atomic reactor being built by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in Cam- 
bridge. 

The operation will be done for the follow- 
ing reasons, and in the following manner: 

Regular brain cancer operations commonly 
remove most but not all of the cancer, be- 
cause not all of it can be seen. Some rem- 
nants remain, and they will spread. And 
the doctors would like some way to get at 
them—as by radiation—or X-raying. 

Normal X-ray radiation, however, does not 
do a good job of destroying this cancerous 
brain tissue without destroying too much 
of the surrounding brain. 

The atomic age creates a new possibility. 

The September 1 patient will first be oper- 
ated on at Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston, Mass., to remove the visible bulk of 
his brain cancer. A few days later he will 
be taken by ambulance to 138 Albany Street, 
the site of the new reactor, in Cambridge. 

Through an air lock the size of a truck, 
the ambulance will drive into the round, air- 
tight building. 

Down an elevator the patient will go, to a 
snug, gray-tiled operating chamber only a 
few dozen feet away from the chain- 
reacting, ray-producing, uranium heart of 
the big concrete-clad reactor. 

There the surgeon, Sweet, will open this 
patient's scalp again, lay back a flap of skin 
and drain off the spinal fluid that surrounds 
the brain—and expose the cancer or tumor 


ea. 

Next he will inject a chemical called boron 
to spread through the brain. 

For some reason that no one knows, boron 
goes to brain tumor cells like bees to honey, 
and concentrates in no other part of the 
body. 

Now the conscious patient, on the operat- 
ing table, is raised several feet, and the sur- 
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geon and assistants leave to watch through 
a 444-foot-thick window. 

Now the reactor operator presses his con- 
trols and a port opens in the belly of the 
reactor, and there come shooting out a con- 
centrated stream of invisible neutrons—basic 
atomic particles produced in the reactor. 

The neutrons are vital to this procedure, 
but they themselves are not to be the direct 
means of harming the cancer. What will 
happen is that the individual atoms of boron 
will absorb many neutrons. 

When a neutron enters a boron atom it 
will knock off an electron, and there will be 
a little spurt of radiation traveling only 
about the diameter of a blood cell but killing 
any tumor cells in the way. 

This will go on for 20 to 30 minutes, with 
the patient and the watching surgeon com- 
municating by intercom—“ just in case the 
patient feels nervous,” said Sweet. 

Will any brain cancers be cured? 

Sweet and collaborators have exposed 20 
brain-cancer patients to boron injection, 
then neutral radiation at the atomic reactor 
of Brookhaven national laboratory on Long 
Island, N. Y. There, none was cured, though 
there was a significant increase in length 
of life. 

But there was no operating room built 
into the Brookhaven reactor, and the pa- 
tient’s brain could not be directly exposed. 

The neutrons—which slow down fast in 
human tissue, anyway—had to travel through 
bone and spinal fluid before reaching the 
cancer, losing much of their punch. 

“So we are eager to try this new method,” 
said Sweet. “Consider all these things—and 
the nature of this type of cancer—and you 
can see why.” 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 

31, 1958) 


STATE SCIENTIST PLAYS ROLE IN CANCER 
FIGHT 


(By Victor Cohn) 


Burralo, N. Y.—A young man from Min- 
nesota is heading one of the world's most 
intensive fights against cancer—and the 
place he heads Sunday reported a real re- 
search breakthrough in the fight. 

The breakthrough is this. Dr. James Grace 
has discovered a difference in chemistry be- 
tween normal tissue and cancerous tissue 
from the same organ of the same patient. 

The significance: Such a difference, when 
confirmed and further explored, could sug- 
gest some really effective way of hitting at a 
cancer. 

The dynamo from Minnesota is Dr. George 
E. Moore, 38, who left Minneapolis 5½ years 
aco to head Buffalo's remarkable Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute. 

A year ago Moore and Dr. A. A. Sandberg 
came up with a breakthrough of their own— 
the discovery that many patients with ad- 
vanced cancer have cancer cells floating 
around in their blood streams. 

The significance: You see why surgery 
alone cannot be enough in such cases, and 
you must attempt a chemical attack on these 
floaters. 

Going to the work of Grace again, quanti- 
tative differences in chemistry have been re- 
ported before—differences in the amount of 
some chemical or other present in both can- 
cer and normal tissue. 

Grace has found something more funda- 
mental—a qualitative difference, that is, the 
presence of some chemical in the cancer that 
is not present in the neighboring normal 
cells. 

He does not yet know what the difference 
is, but he and others here are now making 
analyses to try to pinpoint it. 

What he did in his experiment was to 
make a research animal—a guinea pig— 
allergic to the proteins or basic body cell 
material of a person with cancer. 

Then he cut strips of the allergic guinea 
pig’s uterus or womb muscle and exposed 
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them to various substances from the cancer 
patient’s normal and cancer cells. 

Finally he found one substance from the 
cancer cells that got a response from the 
strip of womb—a violent allergic quivering— 
that the normal cells did not get. 

This is an oversimplified version. But the 
important thing is that he believes that in 
roughly 50 percent of the human cancers he 
has studied so far, he has been able to dem- 
onstrate this first qualitative difference be- 
tween cancer and normal cells. 

His ultimate goal, Grace said, is the “accu- 
rate definition of this cancer-specific mate- 
rial” so it may be “exploited immunologi- 
cally”—that could mean an anti-cancer 
vaccine—or lead to some new kind of drug 
treatment. 

The institute here is now playing an im- 
portant part in a national study of drug 
treatment plus surgery for cancer. 

Chemicals are given before and after sur- 
gery to hit at three things—the remnants 
the surgeon does not see, the cancerous 
clumps elsewhere he does not know about 
and the floating cells in the blood that 
Moore and Sandberg demonstrated. 

Moore, a short stick of energy, is an ad- 
ministrator, an aggressive working surgeon 
and a working scientist—in a pattern set by 
his former chief, Dr. Owen H. Wangensteen, 
the short stick of energy who heads the 
University of Minnesota surgery department. 

Born in Morningside, Moore went to West 
High School, entered the University of Min- 
nesota and by 1950 had won six degrees, plus 
important national prizes for research in 
finding brain tumors with radioactive chem- 
icals and dyes that shine in the dark. 

The Roswell Park institute and cancer 
hospital was founded in 1898 by Dr. Ros- 
well Park, of the University of Buffalo, who 
told the New York State Legislature that if 
it gave him $10,000 he could determine the 
cause of cancer in 2 years. 

The State of New York is still supporting 
it. It had been in the doldrums, but Moore 
started a vigorous new program and has 
surrounded himself with first-class surgeons 
and scientists. One, Grace, joined up 3% 
years ago, giving up a prosperous private 
surgical practice, after his son died of leu- 
kemia. 

The staff now numbers 1,300, compared 
with 256 when Moore came, At an interna- 
tional cancer research meeting in London 
this spring, 10 percent of the papers will 
come from there. 

In the green working clothes of the sur- 
geon, Moore stood before visiting science 
writers here and showed one patient who 
has apparently been rescued from cancer— 
his last operation was 3 years ago—only 
after seven superradical operations. 

Then he told the patient, a young man, 
he could leave, and thanked him for coming. 

“Thank you, doctor,” said the young man. 
“Thank you for everything.” 


SHOULD A CATHOLIC BE PRESI- 
DENT?—CARDINAL STRITCH'S 
WISE ADVICE 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Iam 
not a Catholic. As a matter of fact, I 
am an Episcopalian. I am one of those 
who feel very strongly that religion 
should have nothing whatsoever to do 
with a man’s qualifications for high of- 
fice, including the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Unfortunately, some American citi- 
zens have privately expressed the opinion 
that a man’s religion should be an im- 
portant factor in determining his quali- 
fication for high office. Recently, an ob- 
servation of great importance on this 
whole matter has been made by one of 
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the outstanding clerical statesmen of 
the world, the distinguished archbishop 
of the Chicago archdiocese of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch. Cardinal Stritch has just been 
elevated to a position of even greater dis- 
tinction. 

This great churchman has just spoken 
words of deep wisdom on the attitude of 
American voters toward candidates who 
happen to be of a different religious de- 
nomination than that of the voter. Car- 
dinal Stritch pointed out that the Con- 
stitution itself forbids any religious test 
as a qualification for any office of public 
trust. He also made this exceedingly 
pertinent statement: 

In the election of candidates for office in 
our country, the only consideration should 
be the fitness of the candidate, without any 
thought of his religion. If there were two 
candidates for an office, one a Catholic and 
one a non-Catholic, and I was convinced that 
the non-Catholic was better qualified, I 
would not hesitate to cast my vote for him. 
On the other hand, I would not fail in dis- 
covering the comparative fitness of both can- 
didates. My principle always is: the best 
man for the office. 


Mr. President, in an editorial of 
characteristic wisdom, the Milwaukee 
Journal has recently commented on the 
wise advice of Cardinal Stritch. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recor at this point, fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CARDINAL StritcH’s Fine ADVICE 


The question of whether a Catholic can 
be elected President of the United States is 
again under discussion, as a result of the 
aspirations of JOHN KENNEDY, youthful Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, for the 1960 Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

Some sound comments on this subject were 
made recently by Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
archbishop of the Chicago diocese of the 
Roman Catholic Church, in the archdiocesan 
weekly New World. They were generally over- 
looked in the excitement about Cardinal 
Stritch’s advancement to the curia of his 
church, the cabinet of Pope Pius XII in 
Rome. 

Cardinal Stritch first declared that under 
the Constitution, which forbids any religious 
test as a qualification to any office or public 
trust, “there is no reason why a citizen who 
is a Catholic and is qualified cannot become 
the President of the United States.” 

Then he made this point, which citizens 
would be wise to note, and observe, whatever 
their religious beliefs: 

“In the election of candidates for office in 
our country, the only consideration should 
be the fitness of the candidate, without any 
thought of his religion. If there were two 
candidates for an office, one a Catholic and 
one a non-Catholic, and I was convinced that 
the non-Catholic was better qualified, I 
would not hesitate to cast my vote for him. 
On the other hand, I would not fail in dis- 
covering the comparative fitness of both 
candidates. My principle always is: the best 
man for the office.” 


INFLEXIBILITY OF PRICES AS A KEY 
FACTOR IN THE RECESSION 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Dr. 

Ludwig Erhard, of Germany, the great 


economic minister of the West German 
Government, has been called the miracle 
man of Germany’s magnificent economic 
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comeback. Few men in our time have 
demonstrated with better practical suc- 
cess than has Dr. Erhard their under- 
standing and appreciation of what makes 
free enterprise operate better. In an ar- 
ticle which recently was published in 
U. S. News & World Report, Dr. Erhard 
addressed himself to the cause and pos- 
sible cure for the present recession. Mr. 
President, I call particular attention to 
these words of Dr. Erhard: 

One thing that worries me about this 
particular recession is that it should be ac- 
companied by rising prices. From the figures 
that I have seen, I understand that declining 
production is often accompanied by rising 
prices and by at least the maintenance of 
profits. Some of this doesn’t seem to fit into 
the picture at all. 

I am wondering if there is proper compe- 
tition in those fields or, perhaps, if business 
isn’t rather too rigid in its business policy. 
There seems to be some lack of flexibility in 
adjusting the price policy to the general 
economic situation. I don’t say that as re- 
proach at all, only I'm wondering. I don't 
think it could happen in Germany. 


Mr. President, many wise and able 
men, mostly conservative men, have said 
that the major, long-term difficulty in 
our economy is the rise of prices. I 
earnestly hope that Congress will give 
its most thoughtful attention to the ac- 
tion of the Antimonopoly Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee. Under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the subcommit- 
tee has been working hard and well to 
discover the reason for this paradox of 
rising prices in spite of economic re- 
cession, and is attempting to do what it 
can to arrive at methods to help solve 
this problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Dr. Erhard be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How UNITED STATES Stump LOOKS To 
GERMANY’s ERHARD 

(Nore.—The man who led Germany's re- 
markable postwar recovery suggests some 
steps now to hasten United States recovery 
from the recession, Ludwig Erhard, Eco- 
nomics Minister and often called the miracle 
man of Germany’s comeback, sizes up the 
United States problem this way: The slump 
will be moderate and brief. Big need is a 
shot of confidence. Public works will help. 
Tax cuts may or may not. Inflation, not 
defiation, is the long-term danger. Dr. Er- 
hard was interviewed by U. S. News & World 
Report while he was visiting Washington. 
President Eisenhower and others sought his 
views about the recession.) 

Question. Dr. Erhard, do you have the 
feeling that this recession in the United 
States will be serious or prolonged? 

Answer. What I find particularly danger- 
ous in this recession seems to be that there 
is too much talk about it. As far as real 
facts are concerned—I mean in real mag- 
nitudes, production, and employment—I 
don’t think this recession has reached a 
scope which should cause grave concern. 
After a period of such sustained and vigor- 
ous growth, an adjustment, a consolidation 
of the economy is only natural and only to 
be expected. Therefore, I don’t think that 
should be overdramatized. 

But then the state of the economy is only 
a mirror of our own actions, and that is 
why I am a little concerned that exagger- 
ated pessimism might not be too good for 
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the state of the economy—if people stop 
trusting themselves. I think perhaps there 
may be too much of a general feeling of 
uncertainty. 

Question. How do you account for this 
feeling of uncertainty? 

Answer. I think it started with the sput- 
nik and now it is again fed by the recession. 
I think, however, that should be overcome 
because surely the American people are 
basically optimistic and so, therefore, I 
think that should help them to get over 
this initial reaction to the setback. 

Also your Government has the definite in- 
tention of taking the action which is re- 
quired in the situation, and to take action 
in the field of economic policy to accomplish 
what should be done. 

I am under the impression that perhaps 
this is the time for public expenditure, pub- 
lic projects of all kinds—but I must point out 
I am not competent to hand out good advice 
to anybody. This is only what my personal 
impression would be. 

Question. Do you think the attitude of 
pessimism will end soon? 

Answer. I do have confidence in the Amer- 
ican economy and in the American people. 
Aften all, they will regain consciousness of 
their own basic strength and they will regain 
their optimism. And I believe when that has 
happened the recession will be practically in 
hand. 

Something I mentioned to President Eisen- 
hower, so I can say it here, too, is that this 
reaction of the American people seems to me 
to be another example which confirms that 
there is really quite a lot which the American 
people and the German people have in com- 
mon. We both, I believe, tend to fluctuate 
wildly between extremes of undue optimism 
and undue pessimism, which Goethe. ex- 
pressed as a condition of being “delighted 
to high heaven” and then again being “sad 
unto death.” 

I think that this tendency to fluctuate be- 
tween the extremes of optimism and pessi- 
mism is also found in Germany. 

Of course, in a situation like this, such a 
tendency, such a disposition in the character 
and the nature of a nation can be somewhat 
dangerous and, therefore, I think perhaps 
this is the time when something should be 
done to influence expectations and the gen- 
eral mood. 

Question. What should be done? 

Answer. I think it is a matter of strength- 
ening self-confidence, confidence of people in 
themselves. I think perhaps if businessmen 
and entrepreneurs under the influence of 
easier money would be prepared again to take 
risks and, say, to invest again, and if at the 
same time public expenditure projects were 
begun, this would generate additional pur- 
chasing power among the masses and addi- 
tional employment, 

I believe that could be a starting point. I 
think it would take only a relatively small 
event and a small push to get things going 
again. I think the first 500,000 people who 
find employment again will bring about the 
turn. 

Question. Then you don’t think we have 
to do anything drastic? 

Answer. No, no. I don't think so. I don't 
think one should go from one evil into an- 
other. Also, one should not take action 
which would push prices up. That would 
rather seem like casting out devils by the 
prince of devils. 

Question. If you were shaping policy in 
this country, would you favor tax reduction 
as a stimulus to business? 

Answer. If I were responsible for economic 
policy in this country I would have complete 
knowledge of the facts and would be a much 
better judge of the situation. 

Of course, tax reductions are part and par- 
cel of the instruments to be applied in such 
a situation. But here one must ask one psy- 
chological question, Up to a certain point, 
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increased tax reductions which give people a 
higher disposable income will tend to stimu- 
late spending, and, when that point has been 
passed—if things have gone rather too far— 
that additional disposable income will not be 
used for additional spending but rather for 
additional saving, and there will be no cor- 
responding investment to pick up those sav- 
ings. 

It is impossible for me to say if that point 
has been reached or has been passed al- 
ready—that is very difficult to judge. 


GET PEOPLE TO WORK 


Question. Would other types of measures 
be better than a tax cut? 

Answer. I think the most suitable point 
would be public projects and public expend- 
iture on orders which would create jobs, get 
people to work again and raise income by 
creating employment. This would be par- 
ticularly true in this country where unem- 
ployment is feared most and is rather the 
trouble spot. 

Our bogey is inflation, but I think the im- 
portant thing is to create income by getting 
people back to work. That, of course, will 
in turn create demand. This demand is 
probably even increased in the United States 
by the growth of the population, and then 
if there is consumer demand from incomes 
through more employment, then there will 
also be a greater inclination to invest. The 
state can, of course, make investments in 
roadbuilding, and so on, but private-busi- 
ness investment will increase only in re- 
sponse to rising demand. 

Question. Does this mean that increased 

ding for public works would be a more 
effective stimulus than tax cuts? 

Answer. Well, with tax reductions, as I 
said, I am not sure what the response would 
be. That's a psychological matter. Would 
it be used for more spending? Would it be 
used for more savings? If you spend public 
money to create jobs and get people back 
into employment, they will spend. 

Question. Over the long term, would you 
say that the greater problem in the United 
States is inflation rather than deflation? 

Answer. Yes. I’m not really scared of the 
deflation in America, but I am scared of in- 
flatlon. I don't want to dramatize it. I 
won't use the word “inflation”—I mean rise 
in prices. 

Question. What do you think caused this 
recession? 

Answer. Well, that is hard to say. One 
thing that worries me about this particular 
recession is that it should be accompanied 
by rising prices. From the figures that I 
have seen, I understand that declining pro- 
duction is often accompanied by rising prices 
and by at least the maintenance of profits. 
Some of this doesn’t seem to fit into the pic- 
ture at all. 

I am wondering if there is proper com- 
petition in those fields or, perhaps, if busi- 
ness isn't rather too rigid in its business 
policy. There seems to be some lack of 
flexibility in adjusting the price policy to the 
general economic situation. I don't say that 
as at all, only I'm wondering. I 
don't think it could happen in Germany. 

Question. Does this mean we don't have 

enough real competition? 
Answer. Of course, I would never say that 
applies to the whole United States economy. 
I am quite certain you have wide fields in 
the United States economy where competi- 
tion is functioning properly and probably 
functioning more efficiently than it does in 
Germany. But then this doesn't seem to be 
true for all the industries. 

If you lower your tariffs, we shall be only 
too pleased to increase competition. 

Question. Should this country be con- 
cerned by the continuing rise in wage costs? 

Answer. That is hard to say. I would have 
to have very precise figures and very com- 
plete facts before I could say something on 
that. I would need detailed knowledge of 
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increases in the rate of productivity in the 
various fields because that, of course, is a 
very important factor. 

Of course, wage increases wouldn’t be a 
very appropriate starting point to overcome 
the present situation. I’m not saying that 
wages are excessive in any way, and here and 
there in various fields there may be further 
scope for wage increases. But it seems to 
me that it is not where you would start in 
order to overcome the recession. It’s not the 
key to it. 

Question. Has the setback in the United 
States had any serious repercussions in Eu- 
rope? 

Answer. Well, as far as the general mood 
is concerned, yes, it has had some effect, but 
then mostly on people who are not really 
experts on economic affairs. It was rather 
similar to 1953-54, when the mood was af- 
fected, too. But then at that time I re- 
mained optimistic. Right from the outset 
of that recession—in 1953-54—I never be- 
lieved it would spread because that would 
have been against all the facts and all the 
trends in our own economy. 


WEAKENING IN EUROPE 


In this recession now there is a certain 
weakening in European business activity. It 
comes to some extent from the commodity 
markets, where prices have fallen and the 
situation has weakened to a large extent. It 
also comes from a decreased inclination to 
invest, or an inclination to do less financing. 
But that is for export orders and that affects 
the export of capital goods. 

But in our own country we have balanced 
this drop in export business by increased 
domestic investment, and our gross national 
product in the first few months of this year, 
in real terms, has been some 5 or 6 percent 
above last year’s GNP. 

I don’t mean to say that the American re- 
cession is none of our business, because it 
does concern us—it is quite important. If 
you keep reading in the European press 
every day news about the American reces- 
sion, something might stick and there may 
be some effect. After all, there are such 
close interrelations between the United 
States economy and the economy of other 
countries in international trade and inter- 
national relations, so it does matter and we 
are very much interested in the early over- 
coming of this weakening here. 

There is a slogan in Europe that is some- 
what hackneyed but it comes up again and 
again, and you still hear it now, that “if 
America sneezes, we'll get pneumonia.” 

Question. Are you optimistic on the 
longer-range outlook for business in both 
the United States and in Europe? 

Answer. Yes, certainly, and I don’t mean 
the very, very long term either. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD 
POLITICIANS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
brilliant student of the American politi- 
cal scene, one who probably is the out- 
standing authority on the United States 
Senate—William S. White, of the New 
York Times—has just written a remark- 
ably wise and enlightening article en- 
titled “Now Is the Time for All Good 
Politicians—.” The article appeared in 
the magazine section of last Sunday’s 
New York Times. 

In the article Mr. White pointed to 
the unusually valuable political qualities 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. Mr. 
White pointed out how extremely im- 
portant is Senator BRIDGES’ knowledge 
of people and prejudices and convictions 
and basic strengths and weaknesses that 
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make up the complex of ultimate power 
and ultimate will in this country. 

Mr. White also singled out the distin- 
guished minority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
as one who epitomizes a sense of respon- 
sibility, and said that he repeatedly has 
demonstrated that sense of responsibil- 
ity under the most trying and difficult 
circumstances. 

Mr. White also referred to the excep- 
tional sense of responsibility of the ma- 
jority leader, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JonHnson] on life-or-death 
issues, such as foreign and military pol- 
icy. Perhaps most interesting of all, 
Mr. White referred to two of the hard- 
est, strongest, and most effective fighters 
in the United States Senate, often un- 
ashamed partisan fighters—who are not 
ashamed to be known oftentimes as par- 
tisan fighters—the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], as 
Senators who have demonstrated bril- 
liantly the quality of restraint in the 
area of impermissible partisanship. 

Mr. President, as the newest Demo- 
cratic Member of this body, I found the 
short article by Mr. White to present an 
immensely valuable lesson. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recor at this point, following my 
remarks, so that all Senators may have 
an opportunity to enjoy, appreciate, and 
learn from the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now Is THE TIME For ALL Goon POLITICIANS 
(By William S. White) 

WasHINGTON.—Congress is in an election- 
year session, wih all the trials and opportu- 
nitles of such a time, and thus some 500 
politicians of various kinds—the long, the 
short, and the tall—are more than usually 
upon public view. 

As politiclans—the good as well as the 
bad—they are, on the whole, poorly rewarded 
in the public regard. The cliché image that 
most, if not all, of them are stuffed shirts 
is not flattering. If they are not stuffed 
shirts they are pretty likely to be people 
intolerably long on talking and reproach- 
fully short on action. Then, too, they tend 
to be tricky about principle. And, finally, 
if they manage to win acquittal upon all 
these counts they fall under the newest and 
perhaps the heaviest charge of all. This is 
that they are not “scientists,” and thus not 
the clear, totally detached thinkers that the 
public image of science seems to require. 

A few years ago, in the tragic trial of the 
Korean war, a very large part of the public 
was for a short time impatient of the poli- 
ticlan—any politiclan—as its leader. It had 
its eyes fixed upon the image of the military 
man—specifically the image of General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur—as the man 
who would get us out of our troubles in 
Korea. 

Now, what with Russian sputniks and sat- 
ellites and much clamor about the excellence 
of Soviet scientific education, and wide- 
spread awareness that the scientists know 
some things that nobody else knows or can 
know, many turn toward the scientist as 
the proper leader of the present and future. 

On common observation, many intellec- 
tuals seem attracted to this view; this cor- 
respondent, for example, has heard it seri- 
ously put forward in academic gatherings 
having in general an unimpeachably learned 
atmosphere. The good politician, who is 
rarely an intellectual but who is nearly 
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always fairly wise, would not waste 5 min- 
utes in e: g such a hypothesis; he 
knows better, and he needs no book on po- 
litical science to give him the reasons why 
he knows better. 

For a sense of proportion stands near the 
top of his indispensable traits, precisely 
because it permits him to discriminate be- 
tween alternatives without oversimplifica- 
tion—a sense of proportion, or, if one prefers, 
a sense of humor mixed with a slight sense 
of audacity. 

It is this quality that serves the politician 
more durably, more importantly, and more 
consistently than it serves any other profes- 
sion. It is this quality, perhaps above any 
other, that enables him to resist the recur- 
ring challenges to his traditional primacy as 
a maker of public policy that accompany 
the recurring crises in American life. And 
it is this quality that first comes to mind in 
a defense of the politician against the vari- 
ous sins of which he is generally being 
accused. 

His experience has told him that there is 
far more than mordant humor in the epi- 
gram that war is too important to be left to 
the generals. It has told him, indeed, that 
the development of policy, with all its infi- 
nite complexities and crosscurrents and 
cross-purposes, is too important to be left 
to any kind or group of specialists. It has 
told him that the most brilliant technical 
competence is irrevelant to, if not actually 
incompatible with, the making of the nec- 
essarily general and essentially humanistic 
and endlessly compromised decisions for the 
governance of men that are in his field. 

See a high officer under cross-examination 
by a good politician in the Senate or the 
House—for example, Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, or Representative Cari 
Vinson, of Georgia—and one will begin to 
grasp the point. 

Vinson, let us say, may cheerfully mix up 
the ranks or even the services, absently call- 
ing a braided admiral by the title “general.” 

Bripces may seem not quite to grasp the 
vast and important military distinction be- 
tween one weapon and another. But where 
the admiral may emerge as proficient in his 
specialized profession, VINSON will emerge as 
very proficient in a far wider viewed and a 
far more demanding profession. For an ad- 
miral knows weapons and missions and fire- 
power, and perhaps even grand naval strat- 
egy. But a Vinson—or a Bripces—knows, 
or senses, the immensely complicated mat- 
ters and factors upon which all this, and 
much more, will have to rest. That is to 
say, he knows people and prejudices and con- 
victions and basic strengths and weaknesses 
and all the crazy-quilt things that make up 
the complex of ultimate power and ultimate 
will in this country. z 

It is these kinds of instinct and knowl- 
edge—a rather loose generalized knowledge 
and & rather indefinable instinct, it is true— 
that express another of the qualities of the 
politician. Harry S. Truman entered the 
Presidency without much formal education 
and with absolute lack of pretensions as to 
the intricacies of high foreign policy. It 
is probable that there never was a day while 
he was in office when his knowledge of 
the precise difference, say, between Eritrea 
and Somaliland was as high as that of even 
minor functionaries in the State Depart- 
ment. But the point is that his knowledge— 
and his instinct—was of this very different 
kind: it permitted him to take the mere ex- 
pert knowledge of the others on many mat- 
ters and the plans of the experts as his be- 
ginning materials, and from all this valuable 
but inert matter to raise such a structure 
in the world as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

All this may be said to indicate that Mr. 
Truman was a great politician in all aspects 
of the profession, but this in truth he was 
not. While he had the wide human knowl- 
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edge, or human intuition, of the able poli- 
tician, and the peculiar and artistic power 
of the politician to synthesize this knowledge 
usefully, and was a first-rank President in 
the truly big things, he was a second-rank 
politician in the bread and butter things. 
He could, and did, protect and lead the af- 
fairs of the Western World far better than 
he could lead and protect the affairs of his 
own White House office, or his own party. 
This seeming anomaly arose, perhaps, from 
the fact that, while he had some of the 
requisite qualities of the good politician, he 
certainly did not have them all. 

Among those he did not have was the 
quality of extraordinary (and some might 
think eyen extreme) private detachment of 
the good politician, Mr. Truman had a very 
strong sense of what was right and wrong, 
particularly in the issues facing his party, 
and not so much practical tolerance of dis- 
sent as is really wise in his profession. In 
consequence he made a good deal of unneces- 
sary trouble for himself and for his admin- 
istration—particularly in regard to its higher 
designs—where a bit of restraint on the 
relatively unessential issues would have done 
no harm. 

Thus it was his curious fate to be one of 
the outstanding world statesmen of his 
time—and a President who never at any 
time controlled his own Congress. The man 
who brought the juggernaut of armed inter- 
national communism to a halt had a very 
hard time bringing his domestic bills through 
the Senate or the House. Most of them never 
made it. 

What was there in the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio—a snappish, often pigheaded, 
publicly cold and haughty and privately 
warm and compassionate man—that could 
evoke and sustain the allegiance of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who de- 
plored so much of that for which he spoke 
and stood? 

Part of the answer, is of course, courage— 
for courage, it goes almost without saying, 
is another of the marks of a good politician. 
But courage was not the whole answer in 
Taft's case. A part of the answer was sim- 
ply this: That politics, at its best and most 
effective, is a talent and not a technique, 
and that is, as far as this point is concerned, 
about all there is to be said about it. 

By every observable criterion, in view of 
his pre-Presidential record, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover should have been an effective Presi- 
dent. He had been an administrator of the 
highest achievements; he came to office with 
great national good will and inhibited by no 
destructive, private political debts. Still, the 
view that he was never a very good politician 
is so widely held that objectively it cannot 
be dismissed even by those who hold him 
in enormous regard. The reason? Mr. 
Hoover was not talented—not talented in 
people, in persuading them, in influencing 
them, in making them do what he wanted 
them to do. This is the sense in which 
talent is used here. 

After one has spoken of a sense of pro- 
portion, of a quality of general knowledge 
and instinct, of courage and talent and tol- 
erance as among the hallmarks of the good 
politician, what next is to be put on the 
list, bearing in mind that there is no sug- 
gestion here that every good politician has 
each and all of these qualities? 

Well, one of the indispensables is a sense 
of responsibility. Yet another is a sense of 
restraint. 

The Republican Senate leader, WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, of California, is a good politi- 
cian in the face of certain heavy handicaps— 
an undue and unwilled solemnity, which he 
simply cannot help, and a stolid tactlessness 
almost as spectacular as that of the late 
Taft—primarily because he is pre-eminently 
a politician of responsibility. 

Few who do not know him well can imag- 
ine the stoic courage that KNOWLAND re- 
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peatedly demonstrates, caught as he is be- 
tween the demands of the modern or Eisen- 
hower Republicans on the one side and the 
orthodox Republicans who are, in fact, his 
own kind, on the other. 

Many times putting aside what he himself 
would very much like, he has doggedly 
supported the administration to the last 
strained inch that his convictions would 
permit. For a long time he did this, with 
never a murmur of complaint and never a 
call for intervention by the referee, while 
Eisenhower supporters ridiculed him in 
Washington drawing rooms as the Senator 
from Formosa and in other ways sought, as 
they seek no longer, to undercut him. 

When he has had to break with the ad- 
ministration he has done so cleanly, without 
apology or extended explanation, out in the 
open and with never a leaked attack on the 
other faction or an inspired column defend- 
ing himself. He has done all this simply 
because his sense of responsibility required 
it of him. 

The Senate Democratic leader, LYNDON B. 
JouNson of Texas, has an equivalent sense 
of responsibility to his party and like Know- 
LAND, an unexcelled sense of responsibility 
when it comes to life-and-death issues like 
foreign and military policy. 

Others who often epitomize the quality of 
restraint, in the areas of impermissible par- 
tisanship, are two liberal Democrats—Sen- 
ators HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
and MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana. 

Indeed, in some matters—that is, those 
matters touching on national success in the 
world or national survival—really good poli- 
ticians are generally far less partisan than 
secondary politicians or even the common 
run of more or less partisan voters who make 
up the political parties. 

This may seem odd, but it is observably 
true—of liberal or conservative Democrat or 
Republican—that there are no poorer ways to 
judge the ability of a politician than by sim- 
ply taking note of how bitterly and how 
recklessly he is prepared to put partisan 
hooks into such waters. This kind of fishing 
is usually the infallible mark of the ama- 
teur. 

Perhaps, on reflection, it all returns to the 
quality first stated, the quality of a sense 
of proportion. This quality, one might re- 
call, twice nominated—though it did not 
elect, as perhaps in all the circumstances 
no quality could have elected any Demo- 
crat—such a politician as Adlai E. Steven- 
son. It may be, in short, that this quality 
is, in fact, the first quality, lying at the very 
heart of the matter, 

What it seems to come to is this: The 
United States Government is a political in- 
strumentality, not an intellectual or moral 
organization but a business concern. In a 
political instrumentality politicians are quite 
as necessary as people who can sing are nec- 
essary to an opera. To attack politicians 
for being politicians is to suggest that polit- 
ical work should not be done by politicians 
but by someone else. To seek nonpolitical 
efficiency in politicians is a radical and pro- 
found oversimplification. For efficiency 
would reject the raison d’étre of democratic 
politics itself, as well of politicians—the 
direction of the public’s affairs by very hu- 
man beings indeed, who will lead by persua- 
sion, by compromise, by luck, and by guess. 


BENSON DAIRY PROGRAM WILL 
HURT FARMERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, un- 
less the Congress votes to override the 
veto by President Eisenhower of the 
joint resolution to set aside the lower 
price supports ordered for this year by 
the national administration, American 
farmers will face the hopeless prospect 
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of further disparity between the returns 
from their labor and investments and 
the returns of other segments of the 
economy, 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
maintained that eventually farmers will 
be able to realize better incomes by sell- 
ing a greater volume of commodities at 
the lower price levels. Mr. President, 
there is not a single shred of sound eco- 
nomic evidence to back up that allega- 
tion. Mr. Benson has refused to offer 
any facts and figures or estimates by 
Department of Agriculture experts in 
support of his fanciful assurance. In 
my judgment, his unsupported assertion 
is completely baseless. 

Today, I received a statement by one 
of the most distinguished agricultural 
economists in the United States, Dr. Wil- 
lard W. Cochrane, professor of Agricul- 
tural Economics at the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Cochrane’s statement 
deals in part with the demonstrated facts 
about the relationship between prices 
and supply. 

Dr. Cochrane’s studies have shown, 
Mr. President, that each 1 percent by 
which the dairy farmers increase their 
sales of milk for fluid consumption will 
drive down by 5 percent the price re- 
ceived by farmers. 

It is perfectly clear that this kind of 
arithmetic adds up to sheer disaster if 
farmers attempt to follow the dangerous 
course pointed out to them by Mr. Ben- 
son. What he advocates is nothing more 
or less than that they pull themselves 
down into their economic graves by 
their own bootstraps. 

Mr. President, Dr. Cochrane’s state- 
ment deals with the tremendously vital 
problem of devising a workable, long- 
range dairy program. He presents the 
outlines of the three major proposals in 
this field that have been offered—the 
plan of the National Federation of Milk 
Producers and the National Grange; the 
plan of the National Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation; and the plan which is proposed 
in my comprehensive farm bill, S. 2952, 
and in the dairy products marketing bill, 
S. 3456, which I introduced on March 
10 for myself, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 

Dr. Cochrane analyzes with great 
competence each of these proposals, and 
offers criticisms and suggestions which 
I think are extremely valuable. Re- 
gardless of whether the President’s veto 
of Senate Joint Resolution 162 is up- 
held—and I hope with all my heart that 
it will not be upheld—Coneress needs to 
give its most conscientious consideration 
to these and all other serious proposals 
for a long-range program. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the very able statement by 
Dr. Cochrane be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MAKING A DARY PROGRAM WORK 
(By Willard W. Cochrane) 

I. Three characteristics of agriculture— 

widespread technological advance, the com- 
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petitive market organization, and the in- 
elastic demand for food—related as they are, 
make agriculture the sick industry that it is. 
This causal sequence and the chronically low 
prices and incomes that it gives rise to, I call 
the agricultural treadmill. 

A. Let us examine this treadmill in a little 
more detail. 

1. Widespread technological advance: This 
is a part of the American creed: Americans 
value it highly in all sectors of the economy 
and it is generously financed in agriculture. 
Hence, we can expect a continuous outpour- 
ing of new technologies in agriculture. In 
this dynamic situation farmers move year 
after year to lower cost positions on new cost 
curves through farm technological advance. 
The only real question is: at what rate is the 
technological advance going to occur, hence, 
at what rate is aggregate supply going to ex- 
pand? Technological advance is the key vari- 
able in agricultural production. 

2. The competitive market organization: 
This is the engine of the farm economic sys- 
tem; the competitive market organization 
provides the incentive for widespread tech- 
nological advance, Each farmer reasons that 
he cannot influence prices, but he can get 
his costs down by adopting new techniques— 
by adopting new and improved production 
practices. But when all farmers do this ag- 
gregate output expands, and since 1951 it has 
expanded persistently in the face of falling 
prices. The competitive market organization 
in agriculture provides the motive power for 
a continuously expanding aggregate output. 

3. The inelastic demand for food: Expand- 
ing supplies would create no problem if the 
demand elasticity for food were greater than 
1.0. But it is not; it is exceedingly low— 
approaching —0.2 at retail and —0.1 at the 
farm level. This means that retail prices 
must fall some 10 percent to move 2 percent 
more food into consumption, and farm prices 
must fall by 20 percent. Thus, a little too 
much in the way of total food supplies causes 
the farm price level to fall disastrously. Con- 
tinuously expanding supplies, growing out of 
widespread technological advance, press 
against the inelastic demand for food and 
drive farm prices to low levels and hold them 
there. 

B. This is not a temporary, or transitory, 
condition, And it does not result from some 
bad guys in the marketing system wearing 
black hats. It grows out of the very struc- 
ture of the food and agricultural sector of the 
economy. And this treadmill condition will 
not be corrected until the structure of this 
sector of the economy is changed, or modified, 
in some way. 

C. The dairy farmer is running on the 
treadmill too: 

1. Production per cow has increased 
steadily since 1944 as the result of improved 
production practices—has increased by more 
than 30 percent in the United States over 
that period. 

2. And we have many small, unorganized 
producers in dairying, who in the face of fall- 
ing prices, have increased total milk produc- 
tion by 10 percent since 1951. 

3. Finally, the demand elasticity for milk 
is low: 

(a) For fluid uses it is —0.3 at retail, and 
—0.2 at the farm; and 

(b) For manufacturing uses it is —0.7 at 
retail, and —0.5 at the farm. 

(This means that an increase of 1 percent 
in the supply of milk for fluid use will force 
down the retail price by 344 percent and the 
price received by farmers 5 percent. In the 
case of manufacturing milk, a 1 percent in- 
crease in the supply will force down the 
retail price of manufactured dairy products 
by 14 percent, and the price received by 
farmers by 2 percent. 

(Reduction in the supply of milk will re- 
sult in the opposite changes—higher prices 
received by farmers—in the same ratios as 
described above.) 
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4. These demand elasticities are such that 
a little too much in the way of milk raises 
havoe with milk prices—pushes milk prices 
down and holds them there. 

D. Furthermore, Midwest dairy farmers are 
running on a treadmill not entirely of their 
own doing. Between 1946 and 1956 dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin and Minnesota in- 
creased their total production of milk by 
about 8 percent, while farmers in the North 
Atlantic States increased their production 
about 22 percent. And many of us suspect 
that some relatively high class I prices and no 
controls induced that large increase in 
eastern markets. 

II. Let us look now at three dairy price 
stabilization plans that are receiving a lot of 
attention, and see what conclusions we can 
draw with respect to them. 

A. And let us look first at the principal 
features of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration-Grange plan. 

1. A 15-man board is created to administer 
the stabilization program. 

2. The board has the authority to deter- 
mine fair prices for dairy products and sup- 
port dairy prices at those levels (price 
supports at 90 percent of parity are recom- 
mended as a start). 

3. Prices would be supported in the market 
place by the purchase of surplus manufac- 
tured products to be distributed outside the 
normal channels of trade—at least up to a 
point. 

4. These purchase and disposal operations 
would be financed by deductions up to 25 
cents per hundred on all milk sold in the 
United States. 

5. But when deductions of 25 cents per 
hundred proved inadequate to purchase 
manufactured products at the sup 
price—quotas on the production and sale of 
all milk would be instituted (a) these quotas 
would initially be assigned to individual 
producers, but they become transferable, and 
(b) milk marketed in excess of quotas would 
carry a payment penalty over and above the 
25-cent standard payment by all producers. 

6. The program discussed above would go 
into operation after a majority of dairy pro- 
ducers voted favorably in a referendum, 

B. The National Dairymen’s Association 
plan—its principal features. 

1. Basically this plan is similar to the 
Federation-Grange plan. 

2. The important differences are: 

(a) The support price is constructed on an 
average cost-of-production basis, and it 
turns out to be much higher than the Fed- 
eration-Grange plan support price—ap- 
proximating $5.30 per hundredweight in 
Wisconsin for manufactured milk, 

(b) The whole price stabilization opera- 
tion would be administered by one farm or- 
ganization—the National Dairy Association. 

C. The Proxmire dairy program—its prin- 
cipal features. 

1. It differs considerably from the Federa- 
tion-Grange plan. 

2. It moves to a parity income equivalent 
price with a support price of 4.13 to 5.16 for 
milk for manufacturing purposes: A price 
somewhere between the Federation-Grange 
price and the NDA price. 

3. The program concentrates on manu- 
factured milk: 

(a) Supporting the price of manufactured 
milk; and 


(b) Imposing quotas on manufactured 
milk. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to note at this point that 
Dr. Cochrane apparently is not familiar 
with the provision for marketing quotas 
that is incorporated in the bills I have 
introduced. These provisions call for 
quotas on all milk sold. In some of the 
preliminary work during the preparation 
of this program, consideration was given 
to applying quotas only to milk for 
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manufacturing use, but this was rejected 
as being unsatisfactory for dealing suc- 
cessfully with this problem. 

Dr. Cochrane’s statement continues as 
follows: 

4. Income deficiency payments would be 
made to producers when prices in the mar- 
ket place failed to reach the defined parity 

rices. 
p 5. Quotas are assigned to farms, not to in- 
dividual producers. 

6. The program has a limited self-financ- 
ing feature; an assessment up to 10 cents 
per hundred may be imposed on whole milk 
to help finance the program. 

7. The program would be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

D. All three of these p: are to be 
commended in that they attempt to find 
a way out of the price-income problem of 
the dairy industry within the industry, by 
adjusting supplies to demand at prices that 
will yield dairymen good and stable incomes. 

E. Hence, I certainly don't want to say 
anything that will hurt, or discredit, any 
of them. On the contrary, I would like to 
work with each of them to try to make them 
more acceptable and more effective. 

F. To this end it seems to me that certain 
limitations, or problems, must be noted 
with respect to each, or all, of them. 

1, All three plans fail to make controls 
over supply central to their operation. 
Each is vague with respect to the estimation 
of the total national quota, the issuance of 
new quotas, the transference of quotas and 
the imposition of penalties. They skirt 
around these difficult but crucial problems. 
They all suggest that good prices can be 
achieved and maintained through surplus 
disposal operations, and the temporary use 
of controls. And this could well be the rock 
upon which they founder. In other words, 
there remains considerable wishful thinking 
as regards milk supply responses in all of 
these plans; given good, stable, and guaran- 
teed prices and incomes dairy farmers will 
jam into practice all of those production 
techniques that they dream about and push 
total production beyond the imagination. 

2. Further, only the Proxmire plan gets 
down to the difficult problem of relating 
quota amounts to prices, and none deals 
with the need to transfer quotas under con- 
tinuous supply control to effect production 
adjustments within areas and between areas. 

3. None of the plans attempts to deal with 
the difficult price and production maladjust- 
ments that exist between the milk surplus 
area of the Midwest and the fluid order 
market of the East and South. A way must 
be found sometime to permit the efficient 
producers of the Midwest to enter the higher 
cost eastern and southern markets. 

4. No Congress is ever going to give an 
independent board of milk producers the 
monopolistic powers indicated in the Fed- 
eration-Grange plan and the NDA plan. 
Government enfranchised monopolies are al- 
ways controlled by their creator; namely, 
government with respect to such key con- 
siderations as prices, rates, and returns. 
And this is what we are talking about here— 
the granting of the necessary monopoly 
power to the dairy industry to permit it to 
stabilize its market. 

III. Now I want to make some specific sug- 
gestions for making a dairy stabilization pro- 
gram work. 

A. But first let me get out in the open two 
basic assumptions that underly my sugges- 
tions. First, I assume that Federal and 
State market orders for fluid milk are not 
going to be abolished in the near future, 
although their operations may be modified 
somewhat. Second, I assume that dairy 
farmers in the Midwest who produce largely, 
or primarily, for manufacturing purposes 
want some kind of a control program de- 
signed to enhance and stabilize their prices 
and incomes, In other words, I am going to 
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discuss a dairy control program that ties in 
with, or meshes in with, existing order mar- 
ket procedures, since in our programing I 
don't believe that we can wipe the slate 
clean and start anew. Rather we must begin 
from where we are—market orders and all. 

B. In my thinking, I begin with the de- 
termination of a fair, or parity, price for 
milk, and the reestablishment of some sane 
price relationships between fluid and manu- 
facturing uses, and between important pro- 
duction areas. 

1. I would first determine a fair, or parity, 
price for whole milk for manufacturing pur- 
poses in the surplus area of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and build out from there. 

(a) I do not know what this price should 
be—this is an equity question—a question 
that must be settled by the Congress, or 
some agency delegated that responsibility by 
the Congress. It is not the kind of a ques- 
tion that the economist alone can answer, 
although he along with accountants, lawyers, 
sanitation experts, nutritionists and so on 
may provide evidence that is helpful in mak- 
ing judgments as to what is a fair price. 

(b) I would guess, however, that the Con- 
gress in 1958 might say that 90 percent of 
the present formula is fair—or about $3.75 
per hundred in Wisconsin. This we might 
call the base parity price in the United 
States. 

(c) And the parity price for milk for 
manufacturing outside this surplus area 
would be $3.75 plus transportation costs of 
the manufactured products. 

2. The parity price for flud milk in the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota area would then be 
this $3.75 plus the additional costs of pro- 
ducing for fluid uses—perhaps an additional 
25 cents per hundred. 

8. Parity prices for fluid milk in order 
markets outside the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
surplus area would be equal to the parity 
price for fluid milk in that area plus trans- 
portation costs of that milk from the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota area to the order 
markets in question. To illustrate the parity 
price for fluid milk in New York might be: 


The base parity price 83. 75 
Additional production costs associated 
with fluid mik „„ 25 
Transportation costs: Milwaukee to 
Fer e e 
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C. These parity prices would be realized 
in actual markets as follows: 

1. The parity price for milk for manu- 
facturing purposes would be achieved 
through supply control—that is, by adjust- 
ing supplies to demand through the im- 
position of a national sales quota. 

2. In order markets dealers would be re- 
quired by law to pay producers the parity 
price for fluid milk for all milk going into 
fluid uses, but no more than the parity 
price. 

3. Thus, parity prices for fluid milk in 
order markets would be related to the price 
of manufacturing milk, rising and falling 
with it. The basic determination in all this 
would be the establishment of a fair price 
for whole milk in the efficient, surplus pro- 
ducing area of the Midwest, for the whole 
structure of milk parity prices would be re- 
lated to it through the transportation costs 
of the relevant products. 

D. Supply control in the manufacturing 
sector might work as follows: 

1. Following a referendum inyolving a 
favorable vote by two-thirds of all dairy pro- 
ducers selling milk for manufacturing pur- 
poses (in order markets and out), a national 
sales quota would be established governing 
the total amount of milk that could be sold 
for manufacturing uses. 

2. This national sales quota would be re- 
established each year after taking into con- 
sideration such factors as: 

(a) changes in demand, and 
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(b) changes in the base parity price itself. 

8. The national sales quota would be cal- 
culated in the following way: 

(a) The total quantity of each manufac- 
tured product that consumers would take, 
where producers were paid parity prices, 
would be estimated. 

(b) Then those product quantities would 
be converted back to whole milk equivalents 
to yield the national sales quota. 

4. The national sales quota would be dis- 
tributed initially to each producer on the 
basis of his historical record of sales of milk 
for manufacturing purposes. Producers in 
order markets would each receive a quota, 
too, governing the amount of milk that each 
could sell for manufacturing purposes. 

5. Stiff penalties would be levied on any 
producer (or dealer) who exceeded his in- 
dividual quota. 

(a) Here we close the shop with respect 
to total supply—the manufacturing market 
ceases to be a dumping ground for excess 
production. 

(b) This is essential if supplies are to be 
adjusted to demand to yield and good and 
stable prices in the market. 

6. To facilitate exit and entry into dairy- 
ing at the local level, and production shifts 
among areas, individual marketing quotas 
would need to be transferable—I would say, 
should be made negotiable. Farmers should 
be free to trade, sell, rent, or give away 
quotas, or parts of quotas. 

(a) By this device we achieve the impos- 
sible—fiexibility at the local production level 
within a controlled industry—within a sta- 
bilized national market. 

(b) I know that many farmers do not see 
the need for this transferability provision, 
perhaps even fear it; but if we do not in- 
corporate this provision into the plan pro- 
duction will be forced into a straitjacket 
within a few short years. 

(c) And if the structure of parity prices 
is realistic, as I have suggested, Midwest 
farmers do not need to fear that eastern 
preducers would buy them out overnight. 
But individual quotas would slowly move to- 
ward the most progressive areas and efficient 
producers. 

E. I must, however, be frank and say that 
controlling the supply of milk for manufac- 
turing uses alone has certain limitations, in 
that the elasticity of demand for milk going 
into manufacturing uses is higher than milk 
going into fluid uses. But what are the 
alternatives? As I see them, they narrow 
down to one—no program at all. And I do 
believe that a program of supply control for 
manufacturing milk alone can be made ef- 
fective if farmers generally want such a 
program. 

1, First, because the elasticity of demand 
at the farm level for whole milk going into 
manufacturing uses is estimated to be -0.5. 
This means that gross returns to producers 
would increase by reducing production since 
prices would rise by twice the amount of 
the production cut, percentagewise. 

2. Second, because quotas governing the 
sale of manufacturing milk generally, would 
put an end to the increased production of 
milk for manufacturing uses in order mar- 
kets. 

F. Some implications of this supply con- 
trol program for the operation of fluid milk 
markets can be considered at this point. 

1. Order markets could no longer dump 
excess supplies onto the manufacturing 
market, since fluid producers in such mar- 
kets would have quotas governing the sale 
of their milk for manufacturing purposes. 

2. The blend price received by producers 
in order markets would be a combination 
of the parity price for fluid milk in the mar- 
ket in question and the parity price of 
whole milk for manufacturing purposes in 
the market in question. 

3. To render the total stabilization plan 
More equitable, hence, generally more ac- 
ceptable, it should include the provision 
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that, if and when milk supplies for fluid 
purposes became short in any order market, 
at the parity price for fluid milk, dealers be 
tted to acquire supplies from any sur- 

plus producing area without penalty. By 
this provision milk could begin the flow be- 
tween markets and areas—the structure of 
parity prices would make this possible. 

4. Further, it would seem wise to have a 
modest surplus built into the national sales 
quota for milk manufacturing purposes, per- 
haps 1 to 2 percent, which would be pur- 
chased and disposed of outside the normal 
channels of trade, when necessary, by the 
levying of a small fee of perhaps 10 cents 
per hundred on all milk produced and sold 
in the United States. 

(a) This would moderate the initial cut 
in production somewhat, and 

(b) Would provide a milk supply operat- 
ing cushion for the total stabilization pro- 


gram. 

IV. Some general conclusions: 

A. I have made no recommendation with 
regard to a board because I am not sure 
that a board is to be preferred to a pro- 
gram administered by the USDA: 

(a) Certainly a bad board could cause 
as much trouble as a bad Secretary; and 

(b) I am certain that the Congress will 
not grant a board the broad powers indi- 
cated in the Federation-Grange bill. You 
just don't grant a producer group monopoly 
powers and retain no control over that group. 

B. I have argued for tight and effective 
controls over supply, since I am convinced 
that you can't contain supplies in American 
agriculture at reasonably good prices with- 
out effective controls. Failure to recognize 
this will wreck any program designed to 
raise and stabilize dairy prices. 

C. I have tried to leave a way open to the 
eventual consolidation of the many order 
markets into one national fluid market— 
and then perhaps the consolidation of the 
fiuid and manufacturing markets into one 
national market. This, I believe, must come 
in a rational world, and I have tried to pro- 
gram for such an eventuality. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I addressed myself to some of the 
problems of the economy, introducing 
into the Recorp the latest economic evi- 
dence and statistical tables relating to 
the downturn in the American economy. 

On Tuesday of this week, April 1, the 
Commerce Department reported that 
manufacturers’ sales in February de- 
clined 3 percent from January, to a rate 
12 percent below that of February of 
last year. 

The Department also reported that 
new orders were off by a full 25 percent 
from a year ago. 

February sales of merchant whole- 
salers declined 9 percent from January 
and 10 percent from February of 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a résumé of this Commerce 
Department report, from the Washington 
Post of April 2, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Factory SALES aan 12 Percent BELOW 


Manufacturers’ sales in February declined 
3 percent from January to a rate 12 percent 
below that of February a year ago, and 
factory inventories were cut a half billion 
dollars during the month, the Commerce 
Department reported yesterday. 
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New orders received also were off, and 
continued to run below the volume of ship- 
ments, so that the backlog of unfilled orders 
dropped to $47.8 billion, 25 percent below 
the level of February 1957. 

Sales by manufacturing companies totaled 
$24.6 billion in February, as compared with 
$27.9 billion in the same month last year. 
Deliveries of autos, home appliances, ma- 
chinery and other durable goods were off 5 
percent. Soft goods dipped 1 percent. 

New orders placed with manufacturers 
amounted to $23.2 billion, or 84.3 billion 
below February last year. The rate of de- 
cline was smaller than in recent previous 
months; it amounted to about 1 percent 
below the January rate. 

Liquidation of factory inventories con- 
tinued. Stocks were down by $500 million 
from January, after allowing for seasonal 
differences. The book values of manufac- 
turers’ inventories totaled $52.8 billion, or 
$500 million below the total a year earlier. 

The Department also announced that 
February sales of merchant wholesalers to- 
taled $8.2 billion, down 9 percent from Jan- 
uary and 10 percent from February a year 
ago. 

Wholesalers’ inventories on March 1 were 
down 1 percent from a month earlier and 
the same amount from the year-ago level. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. On the unemploy- 
ment front, the reports are also dis- 
couraging. ‘The Associated Press yes- 
terday reported that the Western 
Electric Co. will close its St. Paul plant 
by June, laying off 375 workers. 

The American Steel & Wire division 
of United States Steel Corp. will discon- 
tinue much of its operations in Worces- 
ter, Mass., July 1, affecting 350 workers. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the Frigidaire divi- 
sion of General Motors plans to drop 
1,100 employees in this current month 
of April. 

Such hard cold facts as these should 
shake the administration, and the Con- 
gress, out of their wait-and-see atti- 
tude. The time is fast approaching 
when we cannot further delay if we in- 
tend to stop the deepening recession. 

I also call the attention of the Senate 
to a report from the New York Times of 
March 30 surveying the economy. The 
report is entitled “Economy Portents.“ 
It is a review of what has been done to 
date by the Congress, and also contains 
statements by prominent officials of our 
Government, as well as an analysis of 
so-called unemployment antirecession 
measures which have been placed before 
the Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ECONOMY PoRTENTS 

President Eisenhower's recent comments 
on the recession have included these: 

In his economic report to Congress Jan- 
uary 20: “There are grounds for expecting 
that the decline in business activity need not 
be prolonged.” 

In a statement February 12: “Every indi- 
cation is that March * * * should mark the 
beginning of the end of the downturn * * +,” 

At his news conference last Wednesday: 
“I think there are many factors that would 
imply that the bottom is certainly close, or 
possibly even now reached. * * * My own 
feeling is we are going through the worst 
of it right now.” 

Aside from “the strength of consumer buy- 
ing,” the President did not say what the 
factors might be. But observers felt at least 
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one reason for his confident tone lay in the 
inventory situation. Inventories are the 
stock of goods from which sale orders are 
filled. Manufacturers have drawn heavily 
on inventories instead of producing new 
goods, and this is regarded as a major factor 
in the slump to date. But consumer demand 
has been holding up rather well, and econ- 
omists say business cannot “live off the 
shelf” indefinitely; the time may be ap- 
proaching, they reason, when production will 
have to be stepped up—and workers rehired— 
in order to replenish stocks. The admini- 
stration is also calculating that increased 
Government spending for defense will soon 
make itself felt. 


MACHINE TOOLS UP 


Among hopeful signs actually visible last 
week was a report on machine tool orders. 
Machine tools are factory equipment, and 
orders for them often foretell the trend in 
manufacturing. In February they were 18 
percent above those in January and 23 per- 
cent above those in December, when they set 
an 8-year low. However, orders were still 
61 percent below those of a year ago. 

Other signs were less encouraging. The 
Labor Department reported on Thursday that 
in mid-March unemployment increased in 
four-fifths of the Nation’s 149 major employ- 
ment areas. Nearly half of the areas: now 
were in the substantial labor surplus cate- 
gory. 

On two important production fronts—steel 
and autos—the situation remained glum. 
Last week's scheduled steel output was the 
lowest in nearly 6 years—barely 50 percent 
of capacity. And Automotive News reported 
that car production so far this year is more 
than half a million units below that of the 
comparable 1957 period. 

The interpretations of these signs—good 
and bad—are reflected in attitudes on what 
action should be taken. Thus the President, 
in a request to Congress last Tuesday for 
approval of Federal funds to extend State 
unemployment benefits beyond thé normal 
payment period, said “the need for [this] 
additional assistance * * * will be of rela- 
tively brief duration.” 


TAX CUT FADES 


Moreover, the administration was reported 
taking an increasingly cold attitude toward 
tax-cut proposals. Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson was said to have told 
influential Congressmen that he doubted any 
reductions would be a help. And at his press 
conference Mr. Eisenhower said leaders of 
both parties were “not going to be stampeded 
into cutting taxes.” “This,” he said, “is not 
something to do lightly.” 

The Democrats also have been cautious 
about tax cuts. In the first place they have 
committed themselves to support adminis- 
tration spending programs—such as foreign 
aid—along with their own. In the second, 
they have reached a gentleman's agreement 
with the administration by which neither 
side will call for concrete action on taxes 
without consulting the other. 

On spending, however, the Democrats have 
been aggressive. They already have sent to 
the White House a $1,850,000,000 housing bill 
designed to spur the lagging construction in- 
dustry. Last Thursday the Senate approved, 
84 to 4, a measure to spend $5,500,000,000 in 
highway construction over the next 2 years, 
creating thousands of new jobs. The bill 
was sent to the House for conference. 

It appears neither party will press for more 
drastic antirecession action until it becomes 
clear whether the slump is at its worst, 
as the President thinks it may be, or is con- 
tinuing downward. Statistics to be released 
in April will indicate the direction—and 
are likely to decide the political courses as 
well, 


Mr, HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Record a New Tork Times analysis en- 
titled “The Week in Finance,” with the 
subheadline, “Recession Rolls on, but a 
Few Signs Encourage Hopes for an Early 
Upturn,” which was published in the 
New York Times of March 30, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE WEEK IN FINANCE—RECESSION ROLLS ON, 
BUT A Few SIGNS ENCOURAGE HOPES FOR AN 
EARLY UPTURN 


A few rays of sunshine pierced the eco- 
nomic gloom last week, giving rise to hopes 
that the worst of the recession might soon be 
past. Though heartening, these shafts of 
light were too few and too slender to pro- 
vide any definite assurance. 

On the bright side were indications that 
machine-tool orders had had a modest 2- 
month rise; that some other lines were ex- 
periencing a slight pickup in production 
and new orders, as noted in the latest report 
of the country’s purchasing agents, and that 
consumer spending for food, furniture and 
Easter finery was holding up well. 

Offsetting these encouraging signs, how- 
ever, were the continued depressed levels of 
steel and automotive production and rail- 
road freight traffic. These three bellwether 
industries, which play such a vital role in 
the economy as providers of jobs and as the 
customers of a host of suppliers, are still 
running far behind their 1957 levels. 


STEEL AT 50.5 PERCENT 


Last week steel production was scheduled 
to drop 2 points to 50.5 percent of the in- 
dustry’s capacity. Output was expected to 
be 1,363,000 tons, down some 50,000 in the 
week and the lowest in nearly 6 years, except 
for holiday or strike periods. A year earlier 
the mills produced 1 million tons more. 

While auto assemblies were slated to rise 
about 13,000 units last week from the 80,560 
of the preceding week, output this year still 
is about 30 percent behind the 1957 volume. 

And railroad carloadings, reflec ing largely 
the depressed state of steel and automobile 
business, showed a drop of 22.3 percent in 
the latest week from the year-ago level. 


TAXES IN BALANCE 


Meanwhile the administration and politi- 
cal leaders of both parties are marking time, 
withholding action on what many consider 
their trump card in countering the current 
recession—tax cuts. 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert Anderson 
has succeeded in forestalling quick action on 
tax relief, but Congress, labor, many business- 
men and economists are becoming restive, 
demanding tax action before the economy 
deteriorates further. The statistics coming 
out in the next few weeks, those on March 
production and unemployment, particularly, 
will very likely decide the tax issue. 

Like the economy, the stock market last 
week was sluggish and mixed. Prices con- 
tinued to trace the irregular pattern of recent 
weeks in cautious trading. 

In the absence of any spectacular economic 
or political developments, activity was highly 
selective, with investor attention directed to 
individual stocks and groups affected by cor- 
porate or industrial news. 

As measured by the New York Times com- 
bined average of 50 stocks—25 industrial and 
25 rail issues—the market had a net loss of 
3.64 points for the last 5 sessions. But in 
March, which has 1 trading day left, the 
index has gained 4.09 points, at 274.95. 


PICKUP PRICE CUT 


The two major industrial news develop- 
ments last week were the upturn in machine- 
tool business and a reduction in aluminum 
Prices. 


Rising 18 percent over January's level, 


new orders for metal-cutting tools in Feb- 
ruary totaled $22,800,000. This was also 23 
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percent above December’s level, when book- 
ings hit an 8-year low. In February 1957, 
orders amounted to $58,200,000. 

Perhaps more significant was the an- 
nouncemnt last Thursday by Aluminium, 
Ltd., that it would cut prices of primary 
aluminum by 2 cents a pound this Tuesday. 
This will be the first price cut for the metal 
in 17 years. The major United States pro- 
ducers said on Friday that they would follow 
the Canadian company’s move, and lower 
the price to 24 cents a pound. 


COMPETITION RISES 


` Aluminium’s action, which jolted the in- 
dustry, was taken against a backdrop of idle 
capacity and increased competition from 
other metals that have had sharp drops in 
price, particularly copper. Another reason, 
it was said, was the heavy competition the 
company had been battling recently in its 
important British market from lower priced 
Russian aluminum. 

While the aluminum price reduction will 
lower costs for many fabricators, the move is 
not expected to touch off a companion action 
in competing metals or commodities gen- 
erally. There haye been isolated price re- 
ductions in various lines, and more may be 
expected to coax sales. But businessmen 
maintain that their own higher costs have so 
squeezed profits that general price cuts are 
not foreseeable. 

Farm prices, for instance, are still rising. 
The Department of Agriculture reported that 
prices received by farmers increased 4 per- 
cent in the month ended in mid-March, the 
sharpest rise since February 1951. The index 
rose to 263 percent of the 1910-14 average. 
Prices paid by farmers rose, too, but not as 
sharply. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recor an article from the 
same publication, entitled “The Mer- 
chant’s View,” which analyzes from the 
retail merchant’s point of view what is 
developing in the economy and what is 
happening on the retail front. I read 
only one paragraph: 

The contraction of $20 billion in the manu- 
facturing and distributing segments of the 
economy will eliminate any chance of reduc- 
ing the unemployment rolls, and failure of 
the Government to take some action to offset 
the loss could well mean an increase in un- 
employment by another 2 million before the 
year is over. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the RECORD, as 
well as one from the same publication en- 
titled “Billion Rise Seen in Federal Rate 
of Spending in 1958.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MERCHANT'S VIEW—MAY APPEARS To Be 
THE CRUCIAL MONTH IN TEST oF How RETAIL 
Sates WILL Move 

(By Herbert Koshetz) 

Going into the Easter season homestretch, 
retailers could be doing better. Apparel sales 
have held up well considering the adverse 
psychological effect of the general slackening 
in the economy, and growing unemployment. 
It was hoped that the extreme style change 
in women’s apparel, which has now seeped 
down to teen-age and children’s clothes, 
would lift volume well above what it was a 
year ago. This one spark, however, has not 
been hot enough. 

The seasoned merchant will caution 
against quick conclusions about Easter. 
Since the end of World War II it has been 
noted that apparel selling in either the spring 
or fall seasons falls more in line with tem- 
perature changes than it did formerly. A 
run of warm sunny weather would go a long 
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way in pushing sales figures above those of 
a year ago. If this weather comes after 
Easter, it will still give retailers a big lift. 


MAY THE CRUCIAL MONTH 


To evaluate the season’s business accu- 
rately, it would be better to compare volume 
for March, April, and May this year against 
the same months a year ago. Department 
store sales for March, based on Federal Re- 
serve Board figures for the first 3 weeks, will 
be about even with March 1957. April figures, 
however, are expected to be off because post- 
Easter sales this year will be stacked against 
pre-Easter volume of a year ago. And so 
the crucial test will be in May. 

By that time it is hoped that the economic 
picture will be clearer also, and that the ad- 
ministration will have taken more definite 
action in the matter of increasing expendi- 
tures and instituting a tax cut. Some ob- 
servers are of the opinion that up to now the 
doctor has been holding the patient's hand 
and therapy has been limited to reassurances 
that he isn't as sick as he thinks he is. 

The fact remains, however, that even if 
the bottom of the recession has been reached, 
some stimulant must be given to lift the 
economy out of the trough. 


FIVE BILLION DOLLARS LESS 


The Department of Commerce reported 
last week that businessmen expect to spend 
$32 billion on new plant and equipment in 
1958. This is $5 billion, or 13 percent less 
than they spent in 1957. The reduction will 
not be spread evenly over the whole year. 
First-half expenditures will amount to about 
$16.7 billion and second half investment will 
be $15.3 billion. 

The Department reported also that manu- 
facturers as a whole expect their sales to 
decline by about 2 percent for the year. 
This would take approximately another 87 
billion out of the economy. If wholesale and 
retail trade declines for the balance of the 
year at the same rate that it has dropped 
during the first quarter, there will be from $7 
to $8 billion less business in this segment 
compared to 1957. 

The contraction of $20 billion in the manu- 
facturing and distributing segments of the 
economy will eliminate any chance of re- 
ducing the unemployment rolls, and failure 
of the Government to take some action to off- 
set the loss could well mean an increase in 
unemployment by another two million before 
the year is over. 

The thought is expressed often these days 
that businessmen should not depend solely 
on the Government to solve the problem of 
recession. There are many areas in which 
each individual operator could bring about 
improvement. Businessmen are advised to 
get out and sell, do more ady and 
promoting and generally keep a stiff upper 

p. 

This is good advice and it should be taken. 
But it must be remembered that the surging 
postwar economy was under the guidance of 
a strong Central Government policy dedi- 
cated to lifting the standard of living of a 
very large segment of the population. In- 
dividual effort, alone, therefore, cannot be 
effective. Of course, the Nation, if it is 
willing, can slip back into so-called rugged 
individualism and all that it entails, 

Consumers have not lost their willingness 
to spend. They are likely to become more 
cautious if the recession becomes protracted, 
Certainly the effect of the two previous re- 
cessions was minimized to a large extent by 
their relatively short duration. A tax cut at 
this time for both individuals and industry 
would provide needed purchasing stimula- 
tion. ; 

TREND TO SAVINGS 

It has been argued that consumers on their 
part would have a tendency to save the 
money coming from reduced taxes. The 
public has been in a saving mood for some 
time, according to the Federal Home Loan 
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Bank Board in Washington. In each of the 
last 4 years, Americans increased their sav- 
ings in banks, savings and loan associations, 
insurance companies, credit unions, and 
other forms of savings by $13 billion. 

Under these circumstances, it is possible 
that those in the habit of saving will in- 
crease such savings if their taxes are lowered. 
And the economy will not be harmed if they 
do, since these funds will be invested in 
many projects that can be expanded. It 
must be remembered, however, that many 
other beneficiaries of a tax cut will find that 
this is the only money that they will have 
available for so-called deferable purchases, 
without going further into debt. 


ALUMINUM BREAKS 


On the price front, there are indications 
that the law of supply and demand is still 
working. Last week Aluminium, Ltd., in 
Canada, announced a price reduction of 
about 2 cents a pound. Almost immediately 
aluminum producers in this country followed 
suit. This brings a crack in the solid front 
of large major industries that hold that price 
reductions are not possible in the face of 
high production costs. 

To some extent aluminum is a competitive 
metal and a lower price might well bring 
other metals down. In the next few months 
manufacturers will be watching to see what 
the steel producer will do about prices. In 
this area, much will depend on whether the 
automobile industry can settle its labor 
problems without a prolonged strike that 
would bring about a complete cessation of 
motorcar production. 


Bruton Rise SEEN IN FEDERAL RATE OF 
SPENDING IN 1958—StTupy CITES DEFENSE 
STEP-UP AS MAIN FACTOR IN NEw ESTIMATE 
or 53 BILLION—PooR AUTO YEAR LIKELY— 
SECOND ANALYSIS FORESEES SALES DIPPING 
TO 3.5 MILLION IN 1958 AND GAINING IN 
1959 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, March 29—Federal Govern- 
ment purchases of goods and services will 
rise by the end of this year to an annual 
rate about $1 billion higher than had been 
expected, according to an analysis made 
within the Government. 

The increase will be mainly in defense. 
The other antirecession actions of the Gov- 
ernment will have little impact on Federal 
spending for goods and seryices this year, 
according to the analysis. 

The new analysis projects the rate of 
Federal purchases at about $53 billion by 
the end of 1958. The rate is now about $50 
billion. The earlier projections, based on 
the January budget, put the year-end rate 
at $52 billion. 


MODERATELY OPTIMISTIC 


While the projection can be taken as a 
note of moderate optimism for later in the 
year. It can also be taken as a measure 
of the difficulties of speeding Federal spend- 
ing. 

Another new analysis, distinctly gloomy, 
relates to automobiles. These are its high- 
lights: 

Auto sales, allowing for seasonal factors, 
“are running at the rate of only about 3,500,- 
000 a year. Last year’s sales were nearly 
6 million. 

March is showing no improvement. 
Dealer inventories are continuing to rise. 

In the past, the pace of sales for the entire 
model year has usually been accurately pre- 
dicted by sales in November, December, Jan- 
uary, and February. By this test, autos will 
be a depressing force all this year. 

BASED ON A FORMULA 


The one hopeful aspect of the Govern- 
ment’s private automobile analysis is that 
it indicates auto sales next year, with any 
luck, should be good. This conclusion was 
derived from an unofficial formula that Gov- 
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ernment experts use to calculate automobile 
demand in advance. 

The formula uses such factors as projected 
formation of new families, rate of scrappage 
and prices of cars relative to overall con- 
sumer prices. It indicated a demand of 
about 5 million cars in the next model year. 

Assuming sales in the early months indi- 
cate sales in this model year of 4 million or 
less, these sales probably will be made up 
next year, the experts believe. 

The projections for Federal purchases of 
goods and services are not the same as pro- 
jections of total budget expenditures. Fed- 
eral purchases, however, and not budget 
spending, enter into the gross national prod- 
uct, which is the value of all goods and 
services. 

The rise of 81 billion in the projection re- 
sults mainly from additions to the original 
defense budget. A supplemental appropria- 
tion of upward of $1,300 million will soon 
be submitted to Congress. Some of this 
money is expected to be spent during 1958. 

Increases in other Federal activities will 
not add much to purchases this year, the 
experts believe. Even the antirecession high- 
way program, which would show up in pur- 
chases of goods and services by State and 
local governments, is not expected to in- 
crease spending much this year over earlier 
estimates. 

DEFENSE ORDERS LAG 


Meanwhile, it was learned that the rate 
of placement of defense orders had not 
picked up by February. Orders in February, 
according to preliminary figures, were about 
the same as or a little below the $1,200 
million of January. The rate of ordering 
in January was roughly the same as that in 
the last half of 1957. 

Thus, as many experts expected, the De- 
fense Department has so far been unable 
to increase orders as rapidly as planned. To 
meet the targets for the current fiscal year, 
ending June 30, orders would have to go out 
at a rate of nearly $3 billion a month for 
March through June, almost a physical im- 
possibility. 

Many Government experts expect that 
this rate will not be achieved but that, in- 
stead, some of the orders will spill over into 
the period after June 30. This would mean 
that the rate of ordering will not decline as 
much in the last half of the year as had been 
expected. 

REPUBLICANS SEE GAINS 


Meanwhile, the Republican leaders of the 
Senate and House asserted that the admin- 
istration’s antirecession steps to date in- 
volve accelerated Federal expenditures and 
other job-generating plans with a value of 
many billions of dollars. In a joint state- 
ment, Senator WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, of 
California, and Representative JosEPHu W. 
MaRTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, said that the 
total dollars impact will be immeasurable. 

The party’s 2 Congressional leaders listed 
29 administrative actions—including 5 by 
the Federal Reserve System, which is not 
an agency legislation by Congress. The ad- 
ministrative actions included increased 
highway spending, which was happening as 
a matter of course, but also new measures, 
such as spurs to housing and other con- 
struction. 

“Money is being made available for things 
which the country has already determined 
it needs, rather than for leaf-raking or 
slow-moving massive public works,” they 
said. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
mention these matters because yester- 
day I heard in the Senate an argument 
to the effect that before we enacted any 
more antirecession legislation we had 
better take a look and see where we are. 
I suggest that before we fail to enact any 
more such legislation we take a look to 
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see what is happening in the economy. It 
is well, good, and proper that Congress 
should evaluate, carefully and meticu- 
lously, every piece of proposed legisla- 
tion which comes before it, but I am 
afraid Members of Congress are not 
evaluating what is going on in the eco- 
nomic structure of the Nation outside of 
Washington. 

I hope there will not be any more 
headlines such as the one that appeared 
in today’s Washington News, which 
reads, “Ike Moves Against Hasty Hill 
Splurge To Fight Recession,” with three 
appropriate photographs appearing be- 
low that headline, under which photo- 
graphs appear the following words: 
“Sign of spring—like a crocus, President 
Eisenhower bloomed with the sunshine 
yesterday. Ike took his golf gear out 
on the White House lawn.” On page 3 
appears the headline: “Ike K. O.’s Demo- 
crats’ Antislump Splurging.” 

If the Democrats do not get accused 
of doing anything worse than fighting 
the recession, then we are a fortunate 
party. 

I do not happen to think that the com- 
munity facilities bill, the consideration 
of which was postponed by a partisan 
vote yesterday, was the last word in 
fighting the recession, but it was at least 
a forward step. The arguments made to 
the effect that, since there was going to 
be an Easter recess and since the House 
was not going to act, there was no need 
to consider it, are fallacious and ridicu- 
lous. All pieces of proposed legislation 
have to be acted upon by two bodies. 
Had we in the Senate acted on that bill, 
we would have completed our work and 
given a reason for action by the House. 
What will happen is that there will be 
dillydallying, and a delay which will be 
expensive to the American economy. 

I express one other hope, Mrs. Presi- 
dent. I hope this Congress will make it 
as its No. 1 priority piece of business, 
from now on, the enacting of necessary 
measures providing for Federal aid for 
school construction. It is outrageous 
that the Congress of the United States 
can ignore the school needs of the Na- 
tion. Surely, a school-construction pro- 
gram can be an antirecession program, 
but, more than that, it is sorely needed 
on the basis of providing a sound edu- 
cational structure. 

Is it not interesting that last year the 
administration placed emphasis on 
school construction, when there was full 
employment? Last year the administra- 
tion made quite a point of the fact that 
the school-construction bill had failed 
in the House. Many of us were con- 
fronted with evidence of that fact when 
we went home to our constituents. But 
this year, after sputnik, after there are 
an additional 3½ to 4 million children 
in our schools, after a breakdown in 
school construction at the local and 
State levels, this year with more than 5 
million unemployed, this year with local 
governments sorely pressed for relief 
needs, the administration has nothing in 
its program for school construction, not 
a single recommendation. 

I call upon the administration and the 
Congress to place the school construction 
program at the top of the list. Yes, we 
need highways, but I desire to tell Sena- 
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tors that if we do not have better schools 
we will not even know where we are 
going when we are on the highways. 

- Surely there is not a Member of Con- 
gress who can really go home to his 
constituents and say he thinks it is more 
important to have concrete highways 
than to have brick and mortar in schools. 
There is still a need for more than 160,000 
schoolrooms. Classrooms are being built 
at the rate of from 55,000 to 60,000 every 
year, but that is not enough. We are 
barely keeping up with the growth in 
the school population. There will be 40 
million young people in our schools by 
1960, and from 40 to 45 million by 1965. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that school 
construction is one of the antirecession 
programs we can undertake. Since the 
President has moved against the Com- 
munity Facilities Act, at least we know 
that the administration can move; and 
so I hope the President will move in the 
direction of advocating the school con- 
struction bill and will lend to that effort 
the impetus and support and backing of 
the White House, as it was stated he 
gave such support and backing to it in 
the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS TO 
FILE REPORT DURING EASTER RE- 
CESS 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Small Business be author- 
ized to file a report, Mergers and Concen- 
tration in the Trucking Industry, during 
the Easter recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GREEN BE- 
FORE 11TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF ASSOCIATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS CLUBS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excellent address which 
has been delivered within the last hour 
or so by the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR GREEN, CHAIRMAN, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
BEFORE THE 11TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS CLUBS, APRIL 2, 1958, WASHINGTON, 
D. O. 

I highly appreciate the opportunity to talk 
to you today. 

You have been considering “Problems of 
the Middle East.” This means you have been 
busy, because no other part of the world 
has so many problems per square mile. The 
time allotted me is scarcely sufficient for 
even a mere listing of those problems, much 
less a discussion of them. This would per- 
haps be a blessing if I chose to take advan- 
tage of it, because so long as one is cata- 
loging problems, one does not have to reveal 
his ignorance of the answers. 

You have asked me, however, to speak on 
the Senate’s contribution to the making of 
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foreign policy, and in particular the Senate's 
attitude toward the Middle East. Let me say 
at once that I am not in a position to talk 
about the Senate’s attitude toward the Mid- 
dle East except so far as that attitude has 
been refiected in formal actions of the Sen- 
ate. Beyond that I shall be referring to my 
own attitude only. 

The most important action which the Sen- 
ate has taken in regard to the Middle East 
in recent years was its approval a little more 
than a year ago of the so-called “Eisenhower 
Doctrine.” This Doctrine declared, in sub- 
stance, that the United States would use its 
Armed Forces to assist any Middle Eastern 
nation requesting such assistance against 
armed aggression by international commu- 
nism. The joint resolution of Congress em- 
bodying this Doctrine was approved in the 
Senate by the large vote of 72 to 19, but only 
after prolonged consideration and with sub- 
stantial misgivings. 4 

These misgivings were aroused not so 
much by what the Doctrine did as by what 
it left undone, This was clearly stated in a 
report to the Senate by the combined For- 
eign Relations Committee and Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which, for this purpose, acted 
jointly under myself as chairman. The joint 
committee report described the resolution as 
“an emergency stopgap,” and added: 

It is idle to suppose that the actions taken 
under the authority of this resolution will in 
themselves bring about peace, security, and 
stability in the Middle East * * * but the 
authority granted by this resolution is es- 
sential to provide an atmosphere in which 
other measures can be brought to bear and 
to provide time for those other measures to 
be effective.” 

It continued: 

“The joint committee is concerned that 
other measures be taken, that they be taken 
promptly, and that they be adequate to the 
task.” 

The report concluded: 

“It should be clearly understood that this 
proposed resolution, taken by itself, does not 
provide a definitive United States policy for 
the Middle East, nor is it so intended. All it 
provides is time in which to devise such a 
policy.” 

We must regretfully face the fact that to- 
day, more than a year later, such a policy 
has not yet been devised. What is called 
American foreign policy toward the Middle 
East is not really a policy at all. It is only a 
random assortment of hopes, most of them 
pious, some of them contradictory. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, so-called, was di- 
rected primarily against overt Communist 
aggression. Such aggression has not oc- 
curred, and it can therefore be said that, in 
this respect, the Doctrine has been successful. 

The Doctrine was also, in part, directed 
against the nonmilitary aspects of the Mid- 
dle East problem. It gave the President vir- 
tually unlimited authority to spend $200 mil- 
lion in the area. This authority has been 
useful in meeting specific crises, notably in 
preventing the collapse of Jordan last year. 

But, on balance, it has not prevented, and, 
so far as one can judge, it has not even im- 
peded, the Communist economic offensive in 
the Middle East. 

One of the tests of a policy is where it will 
lead over a period of five, ten, or fifteen years. 
I do not see how any American can contem- 
plate the Middle East with equanimity on the 
basis of where past policies—or lack of 
them—have led. If the trend of the last 10 
years is continued for the next 10, it is per- 
fectly clear that our interests will be very 
poorly served indeed. 

One reason a definitive American policy is 
now more urgent than ever is that we are 
now confronted with important new ele- 
ments in the situation in the Middle East. 
Some of the people of the area have to some 
extent taken into their own hands 
(this is as it should be, of course), and we 
now have the United Arab Republic, com- 
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prising what used to be Egypt and Syria and 
associated with Yemen. We now have also 
the Arab Federation, comprising Jordan and 
Iraq. Through these mergers, two of the 
weakest states—Syria and Jordan—have in 
effect been absorbed by two of the strongest 
states—Egypt and Iraq. These mergers have 
provided a partial fulfillment of the dream of 
Arab unity, a dream which deeply moves 
every Arab. But they have done more than 
this. Let us examine them in greater detail! 

The Egyptian-Syrian merger may do more 
than the Eisenhower Doctrine to stop Com- 
munist penetration into Syria, and it is ironic 
that it should have been Colonel Nasser, of 
all people, who played a leading role. These 
matters are, of course, a question of degree. 
Mr, Nasser’s Egypt, as we all know, is not 
entirely free of Soviet penetration; yet it 
is in a position to exercise more genuine in- 
dependence than Syria. The fact that Egyp- 
tian protection has been extended to Syria 
gives the United States a fresh opportunity to 
correct some of its past mistakes. One of 
the results of our lack of clear policies in 
the Middle East has been that we have been 
unable to make up our minds as to whether 
or not we wanted to get along with Colonel 
Nasser. Sometimes—as in the 
Aswan Dam offer—we have acted as though 
we did want to get along with him, and 
sometimes—as in withdrawing that offer—we 
have acted as though we did not want to. 
Until we decide this basic question, it is idle 
to debate whether we can get along with him 
if we do want to. 

It seems clear to me that it is desirable 
that we get along with him, whether or not 
we like that prospect. It follows, therefore, 
that we ought to make efforts to get along 
with him, and that we ought to be consist- 
ent about it. We have no way of knowing 
whether or not such efforts will succeed un- 
til we make them. It is conceivable that if 
we do make the efforts, we may find him more 
responsive. If we make honest efforts and 
they fall, then obviously we shall have to re- 
examine the situation. At any rate, it seems 
to me that we should now proceed on the 
premise that it is important for the United 
Arab Republic to become a viable state, both 
desirous and capable of withstanding Soviet 
penetration. If it is to become such a state, 
then it will need an alternative to Soviet aid. 
As a result of careful comparison and elim- 
ination it seems that the United States will 
have to supply that alternative. 

In our process of trying to get along with 
Colonel Nasser, however, it should be made 
clear to him that we do not like his brand 
of imperialism any better than any other 
brand. If other states of the area want to 
join or not to join his new Republic, that is 
for them to decide, without pressure from 
either Washington or Cairo or Moscow. 

Now a word about the Arab Federation of 
Iraq and Jordan, both of which states in 
the past have been more friendly to the 
United States than have either Egypt or 
Syria. They deserve our continued support 
in their new venture. Iraq is one of the 
wealthier Arab States and one which has 
put its oil revenues to wise and prudent use. 
It is g now to feel the beneficial 
effects of its development program and those 
effects can be expected to multiply in the 
next few years. On the other hand, Jordan 
is one of the poorer Arab States. In feder- 
ating with Jordan, Iraq has assumed a ccn- 
siderable burden; yet it is by no means en- 
tirely one sided. The population of Jordan, 
particularly the Palestinian population, has 
skills which are needed in Iraq and which 
could be put to good use there in further- 
ing its economic development. 

Because of Iraq's association with the 
United States in the Baghdad pact and be- 
cause of the well-known rivalries between 
Iraq and Egypt, there has already been a 
tendency to view the Arab Federation of 
Iraq and Jordan as Western-backed and the 
United Arab Republic of Syria and Egypt 
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as Soviet-backed, or, as Colonel Nasser would 
probably prefer it, as truly Arab and anti- 
imperialist. Nassar’s extreme charges against 
the federation and against Saudi Arabia have 
contributed to this view. This sort of polar- 
ization of the area serves the interests of 
neither the Arabs nor the West, though it 
is perhaps one result of our own lack of a 
clear policy and our ambiguous attitude to- 
ward neutralism—an attitude which some- 
times seems to demand that every nation 
take one side or the other. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say that I have 
necessarily limited my remarks rather severe- 
ly. Ihave not touched upon many aspects of 
the situation in the Middle East which are 
pertinent to any consideration of the area. 
Iam afraid that I may even have been guilty 
of generalizing about an area where such a 
sin is frequently deadly. I would certainly 
not want to leave you with the impression 
that all is lost in the Middle East. Far from 
it. Despite our dillydallying and despite 
our waste of time—the only commodity 
which is really irreplaceable—we still have 
considerable assets there. But they will not 
survive the steady depletion to which they 
have been subjected in recent years. 

The Middle East, like Asia and Africa, is 
undergoing a revolution. Disraeli, who was 
certainly no revolutionary himself, said, 
“I have ever been of the opinion that revo- 
lutions are not to be evaded.” This one in 
the Middle East is not to be evaded, either, 
and it will not wait for us Americans to 
make up our minds about it. 


CESSATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
indicated on Monday that each day it 
would be my intention to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record materials which 
I thought were pertinent to the crucial 
foreign policy debate and the foreign 
policy problem now facing us. 

I refer, of course, to the Soviet an- 
nouncement of the unilateral stopping 
of nuclear weapons tests. This happens 
to be one of the most critical hours of 
our Nation’s history. I am afraid we 
are not facing up to that crisis. 

Mr. President, 2 days ago the Wall 
Street Journal in referring to the Soviet 
announcement of its unilateral stopping 
of nuclear weapons tests, said: “They 
are hitting us over the head with it in 
places like India and Japan, where fear 
is greatest.” Mr. President, this was a 
safe prediction. 

This morning’s newspapers already 
contain evidence of the whirlwind which 
we are reaping because of our failure 
not only to prepare for and meet pre- 
dictable Soviet propaganda announce- 
ments, but—far more important—our 
failure to make fundamental decisions 
about our foreign policy and to persevere 
in disarmament proposals effectively. 

Articles from New Delhi and Tokyo 
stress the eagerness of the Indian and 
Japanese reaction to the Soviet move. 
A dispatch by A. M. Rosenthal from 
India to the New York Times begins: 

Moscow’s decision to suspend nuclear tests 
is likely to win the Soviet Union more po- 
litical credit in India than almost any step 
since World War II. 


The Japanese Government has already 
officially welcomed the Soviet declara- 
tion in a speech by the Foreign Minister 
to the Diet in Tokyo. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the two dis- 
patches from New Delhi and Tokyo, ap- 
pearing in this morning’s New York 
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Times, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Bic Sovier GAIN EXPECTED IN INDIA—TEST 
BAN REFLECTS PEOPLE’s HOPES AND FEARS— 
JAPAN WELCOMES THE MOVE 

(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

New DELHI, INDIA, April 1.—Moscow’s de- 
cision to suspend nuclear tests is likely to 
win the Soviet Union more political credit 
in India than almost any step since World 
War II. 

This reaction is already shaping up in 
editorial comment. 

The Ministry of External Affairs, follow- 
ing a policy of the last few months of try- 
ing not to hurt Western sensitivities, 
decided to say nothing for the time being 
and leave any comment to Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He will hold a news 
conference Friday. 

Indian and foreign observers in this capi- 
tal were certain that the Soviet move would 
bring a warm response, based on Indian 
fears and sentiments. 

FEARS ACUTE IN ASIA 

-The fear of death, disease or mutations 
from radioactive fallout is more acute in 
India and other Asian countries than may 
be realized in the West. It figures time and 
again in statements by Indian leaders on 
the problem of nuclear weapons. The im- 
portance of banning nuclear tests has been 
emphasized repeatedly by Mr. Nehru. 

Added to a sense of relief is bound to be 
a sense of admiration. One of the basic 
teachings of the late Mohandas K. Gandhi 
was satyagraha, or truth force, a philosophy 
that rests on the belief that the setting of a 
good and peaceful example will inevitably in- 
fluence an opponent. 

The unilateral character of the Soviet de- 
cision is certain to appeal to Indians. In 
January, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, form- 
er Governor General of India, urged the 
Soviet Union to seize the moral privilege of 
being the first to renounce the use of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Moscow politely turned down the appeal. 
But even the step of suspending tests is ex- 
pected to be taken by many Indians as a 
moral victory for the Soviet Union. 

Editorial comment also stressed the point 
that Moscow had won a round from the 
West. 


JAPAN WELCOMES MOVE 
Special to the New York Times 

Toxyo, April 1—The Japanese Govern- 
ment welcomes the Soviet declaration on 
test suspension, Foreign Minister Alichiro 
Fujiyama told the Diet today. 

Answering Socialist questioners, he said 
the cessation of nuclear testing had been 
Japan’s long-expressed aim. He noted that 
the Government already had asked the 
United States to call off its scheduled tests 
in the Marshall Islands. 

Privately, Japanese diplomats conceded 
that the Soviet declaration had placed Japan 
in a delicate situation. Since the demand 
for a suspension of nuclear tests had been 
met by the Russians, the antinuclear move- 
ment in Japan will undoubtedly henceforth 
be directed against the United States and 
Britain. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, by 
the same token, the political debate in 
Great Britain on the test-ban issue has 
been accelerated by the Soviet announce- 
ment. An editorial in the London Times 
yesterday described our own official re- 
action to Mr. Gromyko’s statement as 
“far too heavyhanded to appeal to any- 
one.” 7 
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Mr. Drew Middleton is a very respon- 
sible and sound commentator on inter- 
national politics. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his dispatch from London today 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MACMILLAN FRM ON NUCLEAR TESTS—PARRIES 
PLEAS BY GAITSKELL AND BEVAN THAT BRIT- 
AIN FOLLOW SOVIET LEAD 


(By Drew Middleton) 


Lonvon, April 1—Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan stood firm today in the face of a 
volley of demands that the Government fol- 
low the Soviet Union's lead and abandon 
nuclear weapons tests. 

Although Mr. Macmillan emerged unruf- 
fied from his ordeal by parliamentary ques- 
tion, the issue remained very much alive. 
Yesterday’s Soviet announcement has re- 
vitalized the flagging British campaign for 
nuclear disarmament in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country. 

Aneurin Bevan, Labor's chief spokesman 
on foreign affairs, pleaded with Mr. Macmil- 
lan to show a little more moral courage and 
take advantage of a very important advance 
toward disarmament. 

“Do you not understand that there is a 
very, very deep desire in this country that 
some real attempt should be made to lift 
this shadow off men’s lives?” Mr. Bevan 
asked. 

GAITSKELL URGES RESPONSE 

Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the opposition, 
begged the Prime Minister for a positive 
rather than a negative response to the Soviet 
action. 

The opposition leader stressed the wide- 
spread desire for an effective response to the 
Soviet lead and the very general feeling that 
Britain should express her willingness to 
suspend the tests. 

The Government position, as outlined by 
Mr. Macmillan, is based on the fact that no 
formal communication has been received 
from the Soviet Government on the suspen- 
sion of the tests. Consequently, Mr. Mac- 
millan indicated, no British reply is required. 

The Cabinet is studying the announce- 
ment by Andrei A. Gromyko, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister, and will consult the United 
States and Britain’s other allies, Mr. Mac- 
millan said. 

The Prime Minister noted that the Soviet 
announcement had been timed for the com- 
pletion of an “extensive and accelerated” 
series of Soviet tests and before the start of 
a series of United States tests. The current 
series of British tests has not been completed. 

Mr. Gaitskell answered Mr. Macmillan's 
point about timing by asserting that if the 
West had accepted the Soviet Union's pro- 
posals for test suspension last year the recent 
series of Soviet tests would not have been 
carried out. 

ALLIED STAND REITERATED 


Britain and the United States, the Prime 
Minister emphasized, have always been eager 
to negotiate suspension of the tests and as 
long ago as last July suggested the estab- 
lishment of an expert committee to work out 
a system of inspection. 

“That offer has been frequently repeated 
and still stands,” Mr. Macmillan said. 

The Prime Minister placed his hopes for 
future negotiations in a note delivered to 
the Soviet Union yesterday. This, he said, 
may result in “early preparations for a sum- 
mit conference at which this whole question 
can be brought to a conclusion.” 

The statement, delivered with Mr. Mac- 
millan’s usual urbanity and adorned with 
references to his heavy burden of respon- 
sibility, did not quiet the Labor opposition. 

Since the prospect of summit talks with 
the Soviet Union first arose the Government 
has invariably stressed the need of consulta- 
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tion with its allies at every step and on every 
issue. The United States is Britain’s only 
nuclear ally and in practice this has meant 
consultation with the United States. 

There are signs that this appeal to the 
transatlantic alliance is wearing thin. Some 
of Mr. Macmillan’s cabinet colleagues now 
realize, as he has been forced to do, that 
his friendship with President Eisenhower is 
not as important as a means of exerting Brit- 
ish influence when decisions on the United 
States foreign policy appear to be left to 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

This view may be distorted. But it is a 
view that is held by responsible persons in 
the British Government. 

Moreover, doubts about the wisdom of the 
United States approach to a summit con- 
ference and related questions are heard from 
sources long loyal to the alliance. 

The Times of London, for instance, found 
Washington’s first reaction to Mr. Gromyko's 
announcement “far too heavy-handed to ap- 
peal to anyone.” 

“People cannot forget that only a few weeks 
ago Washington was itself wondering whether 
to propose a suspension of tests without in- 
sisting, as hitherto, on international controls 
over the manufacture of fissile material,” 
the editorial added. 

The Times suggested that Britain and the 
United States could at least say that “if 
their next tests are successful they could 
call a halt.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dis- 
patches from Moscow and Hong Kong 
indicate how the two major powers in 
the Communist world are capitalizing on 
the Soviet announcement and on the 
paralysis of the American response. 

I ask unanimous consent that two ar- 
ticles from this morning’s New York 
Times, one entitled “Soviet Calls United 
States Reaction to Test Suspension 
‘Hasty’,” and the other entitled “Peiping 
Acclaims Soviet Atom Move,” be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sovier CALLS UNITED STATES REACTION TO 
Test SUSPENSION “Hasty’—Tass STATE- 
MENT CHARGES WASHINGTON OFFERS “ARTI- 
FICIAL” REASONS To Avom FOLLOWING MoS- 
cow’s EXAMPLE 

(By William J. Jorden) 


Moscow, April 1.—The Soviet Union 
charged tonight that the United States was 
using artificial reasons for not following 
the Soviet lead in halting nuclear weapon 
tests. 

A statement by Tass, Soviet News Agency, 
expressed disappointment at Washington's 
reaction to the Soviet proposal. It declared 
that the United States position, as reflected 
in a declaration by the State Department, 
had been reached hastily and indicated 
that the nuclear arms race was going to con- 
tinue, 

Tass said that leading circles in the So- 
viet Union had expressed regret that the 
Soviet decision to halt atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb tests had met with such a 
reception on the part of the Government of 
the United States. 

The Soviet declaration said leaders here 
were particularly sorry that the State De- 
partment statement had been released with 
President Elsenhower's approval. ‘Tass said 
Moscow had read Washington’s statement 
as an indication that the United States had 
no desire to halt nuclear testing. 

The United States has announced that it 
would go ahead with its planned program 
for testing nuclear devices in the Pacific 
this month. 

The Soviet statement indicated that Mos- 
cow intended to capitalize on the refusal of 
the United States and Britain to accept at 
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face value the Soviet plan for halting nu- 
clear bomb tests. The Tass statement said 
Moscow's action had received the approval 
of people throughout the world, 

The news agency said the Soviet Govern- 
ment had detected a tone of “irritation” in 
the State Department’s reaction to the Soviet 
decision reached at a session of the Supreme 
Soviet yesterday. Tass said the arguments 
given by Washington for refusing to follow 
the Soviet Union's lead were of an artificial, 
invented character. 

Moscow noted that the State Department 
had stressed the absence of any control ma- 
chinery to check on whether nations would 
live up to their pledge not to set off nuclear 
tests. The Soviet statement said that this 
concern was unfounded because scientists 
had proved that such tests could be detected. 

The Moscow pronouncement continued 
that the Soviet Union had no objection to 
setting up such inspection machinery if 
other major powers considered it necessary. 

The Soviet Union is not turning down 
talks with other nations on disarmament 
problems, the Tass statement said. In fact, 
it said, that is one of the principal reasons 
Moscow has called for a meeting of Govern- 
ment leaders of East and West. It said the 
Soviet Union would be willing to discuss dis- 
armament in the United Nations as well, but 
only if at least half the countries taking part 
were Communist or neutralist nations. 

PEIPING ACCLAIMS Soviet ATOM Move 

Hone Kona, April 1.—Communist China 
voiced prompt approval today of the Soviet 
Union's announcement of unilateral cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons testing. Simul- 
taneously official spokesmen and newspapers 
echoed the Soviet proposal that the United 
States and Britain likewise stop nuclear trials. 

Mme. Sun Yat-sen one of the vice chair- 
men of the standing committee of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress, and Kuo Mo-jo 
chairman of the official China Peace Com- 
mittee were the spokesmen in acclaiming the 
Soviet gesture. 

Mme. Sun called the Soviet more an ex- 
pression of the strong will for peace and the 
earnest desire fo“ peaceful coexistence that 
motivate the Soviet Union and in fact the 
entire Socialist sector of the world. She 
scored the Western powers for not having 
approved a heads-of-government conference 
and the United States for keeping bases 
abroad. 

Mr. Kuo called on world public opinion 
to make the United States and Britain fol- 
low the Soviet action. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. It is interesting to 
note, Mr. President, that in the Tass 
statement from Moscow, the official So- 
viet organ discusses once more the ques- 
tion of inspection. According to the 
article in the Times the Moscow pro- 
nouncement stated that tests could be 
detected but that “the Soviet Union had 
no objection to setting up inspection 
machinery if other major powers con- 
sidered it necessary.” 

There is something highly disturbing 
about this whole inspection issue, Mr. 
President. Those of us who have been 
studying disarmament fully realize the 
importance of inspection. In fact, I 
have said inspection is the heart of the 
entire disarmament issue. The admin- 
istration’s official reaction to the So- 
viet announcement stresses inspection, 
and derides the Soviet gesture as unin- 
spectable. But those of us who have 
studied the administration’s position 
over a period of months, know of our 
own previous unwillingness to negotiate 
a separate inspected test ban. 

It may strike some observers as more 
than a little odd, Mr. President, that we 
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are deriding the Soviet proposals on 
grounds of their uninspectability when 
this administration itself has never been 
willing seriously to call the Soviet bluff 
on the inspection issue. 

This was a part, Mr. President, of 
what Mr. James Reston in this morn- 
ing’s New York Times calls “The Ordeal 
of Dulles.” I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Reston’s column be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


THe ORDEAL or DULLES—A SUMMATION OF 
SECRETARY’s PROBLEMS IN COUNTERING Mos- 
Cow’s PROPAGANDA 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 1.—This was April Fool’s 
day to a lot of people but it was no joke to 
John Foster Dulles. 

It was the morning of the weekly news 
conference. The headlines were proclaim- 
ing the Soviet Union’s announced ban on 
testing hydrogen and atomic weapons. He 
could have found reasons for avoiding the 
ordeal. Or he could have arrived with a 
written statement and thus commanded the 
questioning at the start, but he did neither. 

“I am ready for questions,” he said. 

The State Department auditorium was 
jammed with reporters and Government offi- 
cials. The television cameras were lined 
along the back of the hall, Cameramen 
faced him at the foot of the room and “shot” 
him from behind, His wife and sister were 
on hand to see the show. 

The Secretary of State’s manner was that 
of a man who had been through so much 
that he could not longer be hurt. He knew 
the intimate details of the long disarmament 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, down 
to dates long since past. He knew exactly 
what he wanted to say, and said it with a 
precision that is not normal in this city. 
But he talked much more slowly than usual 
and seemed immenscly tired. 

MOVE CALLED MEANINGLESS 

His theme was simple. The Soviet an- 
nouncement was a meaningless trick, timed 
to coincide with the end of Moscow's atomic 
tests and the beginning of a new series by 
the United States, It was effective propa- 
ganda he conceded, but nothing more, 

Mr. Dulles sounded sad about it all. As 
he presented the problem, the United States 
was handicapped by having to tell the truth 
to a gullible world that was constantly 
fooled by the trickery and bogus promises 
of the unprincipled Communists. 

He made a moving defense of the free 
system. A free press, a vigilant political 
opposition, an intelligent and well- 
informed electorate, and proud and in- 
dependent allies—all these made it im- 
possible for the United States to indulge in 
propaganda tricks. And even if this were not 
so, he emphasized, he and President Eisen- 
hower would not play this tricky game. 

His answer to the Soviet propaganda “suc- 
cess” or “victory,” as he called it, was that 
we should rejoice that we lived in a country 
where such shabby devices were not used. 

If there could not be a really effective and 
inspected test ban and an end of production 
of atomic weapons, he sald, “then the ques- 
tion is, do you keep them only in such shape 
that they threaten the existence of human- 
ity, or do you refine them, develop them into 
distinctive, discriminating weapons which 
can be used defensively for military pur- 
poses?” 

LITTLE BOMBS SUGGESTED 

Even a small atomic bomb would not “be 
a nice thing” to be hit by, but his main 
point seemed to be that the best hope now 
was to work on little atom bombs so that 
atomic war, if it started, might in some way 
be limited. 
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On the Secretary’s assumptions, his con- 
clusions, though gloomy, were sound enough. 
What observers here were still arguing about 
tonight was whether his assumptions were 
correct and inescapable. 

Is the world fooled by the transparent 
hoax of the Soviet ban? Are the Soviet-type 
propaganda tricks the only way in which the 
United States can avoid being constantly on 
the defensive? Was it impossible to com- 
bine honest policy and good propaganda in 
the West? 

Many observers here doubt it. Many 
months have passed since the United Na- 
tions disarmament talks ended in a stale- 
mate last autumn. Yet, it was not until a 
few weeks ago that a new committee was 
established outside the Government to ad- 
vise Mr. Dulles on an alternate policy. 

Long before the latest series of Soviet 
atomic tests—indeed, during the 1956 pres- 
idential campaign—the administration had 
the ty of proposing a limited ban 
on testing. In fact, for the last 3 months the 
administration has been dickering about a 
new offer of an inspected ban on testing 
without insisting, as in the past, on a ban 
on the production of nuclear weapons. 

The difficulty has been that this internal 
fight on a revision of United States policy 
has not been resolved after months of dis- 
cussion. It was generally agreed here that 
the clear evidence of Soviet advances in the 
field of missiles and rocketry dramatized by 
the two Soviet earth satellites last Septem- 
ber, called for a revision of ee 
proposals, but even the first public steps 
this revision have not been taken. 

In fairness to Mr. Dulles, this is not his 
fault. There are reasons for stating that he 
‘was prepared to separate the testing ban 
issue from the nuclear production issues, 
and that he saw merit in announcing a ban 
on testing the largest hydrogen weapons. 
Either of these moves would at least have 
removed the impression that the United 
States was standing rigidly on the policy 
that most officials here concede in private 
must be changed at some point. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
Mr. Reston points out: 

For the last 3 months the administra- 
tion has been dickering about a new offer 
of an inspected ban on testing without in- 
sisting, as in the past, on a ban on the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to proceed an additional 5 
minutes to complete my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yet, Mr. President, 
Secretary Dulles’ press conference dis- 
cussion yesterday made it clear that the 
White House decision against announc- 
ing a test suspension was based on the 
desire to perfect smaller, “cleaner” 
weapons, rather than on any fear that 
the Soviet would cheat. The implica- 
tion is that we would not agree even to 
an inspectable test ban. I think this 
would cause any ordinary observer, Mr. 
President, also to wonder out loud 
whether the administration is really 
prepared to agree on an inspected sus- 
pension of tests without linking it to a 
cutoff of the production of nuclear 
weapons. This is one more example of 
the inconsistency in public posture 
which the President and his advisers 
have presented to the world. 
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I still say, Mr. President, that no liy- 
ing mortal knows whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States is now in favor 
of tying together the disarmament pro- 
posal and a suspension of tests, with in- 
spection, plus the suspension of produc- 
tion of nuclear materials for weapons 
purposes, with inspection, or whether we 
are in favor of dividing or separating 
them. There has been an argument in 
the administration for months on this 
question, and there is as yet no decision. 

There is another peculiarity which I 
might mention in passing. Secretary 
Dulles said yesterday that “we had given 
serious consideration to trying to steal a 
march on the Soviet by ourselves an- 
nouncing the suspension of testing at 
least for a time.” But unless we were 
considering only suspending tests for 
April, Mr. Dulles convicts himself once 
more of inconsistency when in the same 
press conference he said the administra- 
tion had given “‘no thought” of calling off 
the projected tests in the Marshall Is- 
lands, from May through August. 

Mr. President, I rose early this morn- 
ing and read every word of Mr. Dulles’ 
press conference as reported in the New 
York Times. Mr. Dulles on the one hand 
said we had given thought to a unilateral 
cessation of tests, and within a few para- 
graphs he said we had given “no 
thought” to calling off the projected tests 
in the Marshall Islands from May 
through August. 

Who is to believe that we say what we 
mean or that we mean what we say when 
contradictory statements accumulate 
upon each other? 

It is therefore understandable, Mr. 
President, why the repercussions of this 
latest Soviet propaganda coup continue 
to roll in upon us. One of the best 
summaries of the dismay and discour- 
agement which objective observers must 
feel over our official policy appeared in 
this morning’s Washington Post in an 
article by the distinguished columnist, 
Marquis Childs. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this article en- 
titled “How United States Missed Chance 
on Tests,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How UNITED STATES MISSED CHANCE ON TESTS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

What is dismaying to those who feel the 
United States is losing the propaganda war 
with Soviet Russia over nuclear testing is 
that this Government has a powerful 
weapon at hand which it has locked up 
with a top-secret label. 

So effective is the system of detection 
worked out by the Western nations under 
American leadership that every detail of the 
recent series of nuclear tests conducted by 
the Russians is known. We know exactly 
where the tests were conducted. We know 


the yield of radioactive fallout they sent 
into the atmosphere. We know the chem- 
ical makeup of the weapons tested and the 
exact number. 

But all this information is labeled top 
secret. Technical experts have come before 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY'S Disarmament 
Subcommittee to put the facts in the secret 
record of the committee. HUMPHREY and 
other Senators have been put under the 
closest restrictions as to any uses they may 
make of the material. 
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Yet if it had been advertised to the world, 
the propaganda appeal of the Soviet gesture 
of suspending tests might largely have been 
nullified. Put out with the authority of 
the American policymakers, it would have 
been quite clear that, having conducted 
comprehensive tests at a greatly stepped-up 
tempo, Moscow could make a cheap gesture. 

They could do this, knowing that the 
United States was planning a similar series 
of tests for this month and next, in the 
Pacific, The Soviet gesture had been widely 
heralded in advance. There were several 
days, perhaps a week, from the time this 
intention became known until Andrei Gro- 
myko's propaganda speech with resulting 
headlines in every paper in the world. In 
that interval a full factual account of what 
the Soviet Union had just done to pollute 
the atmosphere and perfect advanced nu- 
clear weapons could have been broadcast 
everywhere, 

Those tests conducted in the Arctic and 
in Siberia were impressive. They covered 
a whole range of weapons, with special em- 
phasis on nuclear warheads for interconti- 
nental and intermediate missiles. 

One theory as to why the Government 
insists on keeping this information classi- 
fied is that the Soviet tests would reveal 
Russia ahead in nuclear weapons develop- 
ment. But those with access to the tests 
reports say this is not true. While Russia 
leads in the launching thrust for missiles 
and satellites, the United States leads in 
nuclear development, with specialization 
carried to remarkable lengths. 

The only evident reason this propaganda 
weapon has been held back is simply inertia. 
Along with this is an apparent failure to 
understand how deep and far-reaching is 
the dread of the effects of radioactive fall- 
out and the threat of nuclear war of anni- 
hilation. The denials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, put out in so many varied 
forms, are simply not enough. 

In Britain, where the cam against 
nuclear testing has been pushed further 
than in any Western country, the United 
States has come to have a menacing look, 
insisting on more and more tests and only 
reluctantly accepting the inevitability of a 
summit meeting. As HUMPHREY and others 
on Capitol Hill have pointed out, because 
this Government fails to come forward with 
positive and constructive proposals the initi- 
ative is left to the Soviet Union. 

It is not alone in Britain and the neutral 
countries that the fear of continued testing 
has grown. Religious groups in this country 
are profoundly concerned as the tests go 
on and the probability of a fourth nuclear 
power becomes ever greater. A group of 
Quakers are aboard a small ketch in the 


In the propaganda struggle with the Com- 
munists, the hour is already very late. Op- 
portunity after opportunity has been missed. 
This country, with a new test series c 
up, is put in a vulnerable position. But it 
still may not be too late for some construc- 
tive proposals—for a specific inspection 
system, for carrying the issue immediately 
to the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions—that might reverse the order of the 
past and put the West on the offensive. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, our 
Secretary of State tells us that the 
President recently considered a unilat- 
eral cessation of bomb tests on our part, 
which he rejected because inspection 
needed to be provided. 

He emphasized that it was the inspec- 
tion procedure we were interested in. I 
hope that is correct. I have consistently 
been interested in the matter of inspec- 
tion. I pointed out on the floor of the 
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Senate yesterday that on June 13 
Khrushchev stated publicly that the So- 
viet Union was prepared to permit inter- 
national inspection within the borders of 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Zorin, the Soviet 
chief negotiator at London, told our ne- 
gotiator, Mr. Stassen, the same thing. 

We did not pursue that avenue of ap- 
proach. We insisted upon a total dis- 
armament package, which included nine 
points, rather than seeking an agree- 
ment on one. 

I think we could make a case for the 
total disarmament package. I think we 
could make a case for whatever point 
we might wish to stress. But what we 
cannot do is to play both sides against 
the middle. We cannot do, as the Sec- 
retary did at his press conference, saying 
in one statement that we had considered 
doing ourselves what the Soviets did, 
and within a few minutes saying we had 
not given a thought to canceling the tests 
in the Marshall Islands in the coming 
month of May. 

This Senator wrote the President a 
letter on November 4, 1957, which was 
made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ono in my February 4 speech in the 
Senate. In the letter, I asked the Presi- 
dent to give consideration to the possi- 
bility of dividing up our disarmament 
package so that we could take the initia- 
tive, so that we could press the Soviet 
Union on the question of inspection. 

I repeat, that what we need to do is to 
make up our minds as to whether we 
are for such a policy; and, if we are, to 
pursue that policy relentlessly. I know 
that this is a difficult question. But the 
Soviet Union is boxing us in. It now 
has us at the point where it can say, 
when we start our new tests in May, that 
no longer is it morally obligated to cease 
testing, because it made the offer and 
we did not respond favorably. 

I predict also that within the next 
few weeks the Soviet Union will make 
the statement that it will stop the pro- 
duction of fissionable material for weap- 
ons purposes. It will also say that it is 
unilaterally doing it. Later it will say, 
“The United States did not stop such 
production, and therefore we shall start 
to produce again.” 

How are we to end all this propa- 
ganda? The Secretary of State is cor- 
rect in describing it as propaganda. 
But it is effective propaganda, and his 
propaganda is ineffective. The differ- 
ence is that Khrushchev is effective, and 
is convincing people. We are not even 
convincing ourselves. 

What is the response we should make? 
As I stated earlier, the proper response 
is for this Government to make a deci- 
sion as to whether it is willing to nego- 
tiate a test ban on nuclear weapons, 
with inspection. Perhaps we wish to ne- 
gotiate only with respect to large weap- 
ons. Perhaps we prefer to have testing 
done under the auspices of the United 
Nations for so-called clean bombs and 
small weapons. Frankly, I think we 
have been derelict in not testing small 
weapons. I think we have placed far too 
much reliance on the big weapons, which 
we probably shall never use. 

First, let us take a position. The 
Secretary’s press conference yesterday 
fully indicated that we are without a 
position. We are like a whirling der- 
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vish. Every day we are being buffeted 
from pillar to post by the Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

The Russians did it in connection 
with sputnik. What was our reaction? 
We said, “We could have done it first,” 
but we wanted to abide by the rules of 
the International Geophysical Year. 

With respect to the cessation of atom 
tests, what was our response? We 
thought of doing it first, but after much 
thought, decided to do nothing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall be back again and again, until the 
administration makes up its mind what 
our policy is to be in the matter of 
seeking peace and effective disarma- 
ment—until it declares itself, and starts 
to act. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
HONORABLE ALFREDO ALEMAN, 
JR., A MEMBER OF THE SENATE 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, one 
of the great Latin American countries 
which always stands with us, in which 
we have important investments, and 
which has always proven to be our good 
friend, not only politically, but eco- 
nomically and socially, is the great re- 
public of Panama. We are honored to 
have one of the able senators from that 
nation present on the floor with us. I 
should like to introduce to the Senate 
Honorable Alfredo Aleman, Jr. 

(The visitor rose and was greeted 
with applause.) 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that yesterday my colleague [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] had printed in the RECORD 
a telegram from the Governor of Ore- 
gon. However, I wish to have it incor- 
porated in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a telegram which I have 
received from Governor Holmes of Ore- 
gon on the subject of unemployment, 
which is such a serious problem in the 
State of Oregon. The Governor has 
telegraphed his point of view with re- 
gard to the need for greater assistance 
in connection with unemployment in- 
surance. In order that it may have 
meaning to the reader, I ask that the 
Governor’s telegram, together with my 
reply, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Since Oregon is suffering very heavy unem- 
ployment in the national economic recession 
I have studied with keen interest the princi- 
pal proposals that are before the Congress 
to improve the unemployment insurance 
system. One of my chief interests as Gov- 
ernor of Oregon is to do my utmost to im- 
prove that program so that it will adequately 
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meet the needs of our workers and of our 
business community. Oregon's unemploy- 
ment insurance program is one of the best in 
the Nation. Even so it still falls far short 
of being what it should be and there can be 
no way of making it fully adequate until 
competition among the States for more fa- 
vorable tax rates is substantially eliminated. 
Since major unemployment grows from na- 
tional policies and nationwide economic con- 
ditions, adequate national measures are 
needed to deal with its devastating conse- 
quencies. It is my opinion that the Ken- 
nedy bill which is coauthored by both of 
the Senators from Oregon offers the best 
hope for rebuilding the system into a sound 
structure. That bill would require all 
States to provide an adequate benefit struc- 
ture and Oregon would no longer find it 
so difficult to adopt measures we need. We 
already have detailed experience rating 
standards and there should exist some re- 
alistic Federal benefit standards which 
would reasonably assure that benefits are 
sufficiently high to balance the loss of em- 
ployment that results from national and 
not individual State economic conditions. 
Thus I strongly favor the Kennedy bill which 
would make it possible to get the im- 
Sg ae in the program which it seriously 
needs, 

The Mills-McCormack bill would be a short 
step in the right direction although it would 
not be the long stride that would be taken 
under the Kennedy bill. The Mills-McCor- 
mack bill gives full recognition to the fact 
that unemployment is a national problem 
and it would provide national funds to meet 
this emergency. From the long-range out- 
look it falls short; but it could be an ex- 
cellent measure to meet the immediate 
crisis on a temporary basis. Even though 
it would not result in a permanent improve- 
ment in the program it at least recognizes 
that Federal policies and national economic 
conditions are responsible for unemploy- 
ment and that Federal financing of emer- 
gency measures to mitigate the effects of un- 
employment is just and proper. I believe 
that permanent and fundamental improve- 
ments to the system will prove to be es- 
sential in the long run. However, if tempo- 
rary measures are all that we can expect to 
get at the present time then I believe that the 
Mills-McCormack bill is the best that has 
been proposed. I turn finally to the Eisen- 
hower proposal. I cannot believe that the 
administration bill offers any significant 
hopes of relieving economic distress in Ore- 
gon or elsewhere. Under that bill Oregon 
employers would be forced to finance the 
costs here in Oregon of a Federal program 
that was made necessary by the shortsighted 
economic policies of the National Govern- 
ment. The States that have been hit the 
hardest by unemployment are these like 
Oregon that are least able to meet the re- 
payment conditions of the Elsenhower bill. 
Partly because of heavy unemployment our 
trust fund is low and contains no adequate 
reserve for repayment of the Federal benefits, 
Yet repayment is compulsory under that 
bill and it seems almost inevitable that our 
employers would have to pay extra Federal 
taxes to meet the repayment requirements. 
The bill allows us no option but to meet its 
terms. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will take 
the broad view and pass a genuine strength- 
ening measure for the program: If we must 
rest content with a temporary measure the 
Mills-McCormack bill certainly affords a 
much more intelligent temporary solution 
than does the Elsenhower proposal. 

ROBERT D. HOLMES, 
Governor of Oregon. 


APRIL 1, 1958. 
Hon. Rosert D. HOLMES, 
Governor, Salem, Oreg.: 
Greatly appreciate your telegram urging 
affirmative action to provide unemployment 
compensation benefits to the millions of 
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workers in great need, including the tens 
of thousands in Oregon. 

I agree with your analysis, The President's 
proposals are inadequate and their require- 
ment of State legislation would delay action 
when help is needed immediately. In con- 
trast, the enactment of uniform national 
standards as proposed by S. 3244, which 
Senator NEUBERGER and I cosponsored, would 
be of immediate benefit to Oregon unem- 
ployed and their communities. 

The administration proposal would require 
financing by taxing employers sometime in 
the future. Our bill would help States 
which, like Oregon, face maximum tax rates 
under existing law because the fund is so 
low, by providing grants to meet Federal 
standards where the maximum rate was in 
effect. 

It is my hope that early action will be 
taken. If all segments of business and labor 
join us in seeking the best affirmative legis- 
lation to relieve unemployment distress and 
restore badiy needed buying powers, con- 
gressional action will be that much more 


I . aate you for your excellent state- 
ment on unemployment compensation pro- 
posais. 

You have made clear where the best in- 
terests of both State and Nation lie. 

Regards, 

WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is a 
matter of great disappointment to me 
that apparently Congress is about to take 
a recess with pay for the next 10 days, 
while millions of our fellow Americans 
find themselves unemployed, and no 
small number of our unemployed find 
that their unemployment insurance 
benefits have already been exhausted, 
and they have exceeded their time limits 
for unemployment insurance benefits. 

I wish the Recorp to show that the 
senior Senator from Oregon is unalter- 
ably opposed to any recess of the Con- 
gress prior to the Congress doing some- 
thing for the unemployed by extending 
unemployment insurance benefits. That 
is the least we can do by way of antire- 
cession legislation before a recess. 

This is one Senator who is opposed to 
an Easter recess until we first carry out 
our moral obligations to the unemployed 
by enacting some effective antirecession 
legislation. 

I do not expect leadership from the 
White House, but I expect it from the 
Congress. Congress should exercise the 
leadership which the White House has 
not given to the American people. That 
is my reason for inserting these two 
telegrams in the RECORD. 

I commend the Governor of my State, 
@ great constitutional liberal, for the 
statesmanship displayed in his telegram. 

I wish to say to the Governor of my 
State and to the people of Oregon that 
their senior Senator will continue to take 
the position he has always taken on the 
need of passing general welfare legisla- 
tion when such legislation is needed. 

Later this afternoon I shall have some- 
thing to say about the tax problem and 
why I believe there ought to be a tax 
reduction very quickly, in spite of the 
very unsound and fallacious economic 
propaganda which appears in the press 
today in regard to the tax problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. PAYNE obtained the floor. 
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Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, without the 
Senator losing the floor? 

Mr. PAYNE. With that understand- 
ing, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, during 
our lifetime we have witnessed incredible 
changes in the economy of this Nation. 
These changes have resulted from many 
causes. Our growth in population has 
created an enormous domestic market. 
Our improved working conditions and 
higher wages have resulted in great in- 
creases in purchasing power. New and 
improved mediums of communication 
have made possible the phenomenal suc- 
cess of advertising techniques. And the 
evolution of our technological progress 
has radically changed the form, effi- 
ciency, and durability of the goods we 
produce. 

Those of us who can look back over a 
quarter century or more are well aware, 
however, that these changes, despite the 
many benefits they have contributed to 
the well-being of most Americans and to 
the strength of our Nation, nevertheless 
were not made without certain hardships 
and difficulties. 

One of the more significant problems 
resulting from our economic evolution 
was the extinction of many industries 
either because the market no longer de- 
manded their products or because they 
could not or would not convert to the 
mechanization or automation which was 
necessary in a competitive economy. 
Familiar examples often used are the 
horse harness and wagon industries, both 
of which were superseded as a result of 
the introduction of the internal combus- 
tion engine. Many other industries and 
products were likewise affected, and for 
many the transition was acute. 

Today, should such drastic changes 
occur, the Federal Government would 
undoubtedly assist the industries in- 
volved either by softening the transition 
and making it more gradual or by giving 
direct unemployment aid and other ben- 
efits to the workers forced out of em- 
ployment. We are all familiar with the 
progress which has been made through 
legislation in the past 25 years or so to 
permit Federal participation in our econ- 
omy in order to maintain a balance be- 
tween inflation and recession and in or- 
der to come to the aid of whatever seg- 
ments of our economy are suffering from 
the effects of changing market demands, 
from the pressures of technological im- 
provements, from the results of domestic 
and foreign competition, and even from 
hardships stemming from overproduc- 
tion, 
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The Federal Government today is giv- 
ing direct subsidies to agriculture and 
to such industries as commercial avia- 
tion and the merchant marine. Count- 
less industries are receiving indirect as- 
sistance from the Federal Government 
through technical advice, contracts, busi- 
ness loans, tax writeoffs, tariffs, stock- 
piling of minerals, and development of 
power resources for the benefit of indus- 
trial development. The Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore, in an overwhelming 
number of cases, is assisting American 
industries and businesses and is proving 
beneficial to their interests. In general, 
this policy has been necessary and in 
many cases the assistance is needed and 
should be given since it is clearly in the 
national interest. 

Today, however, I would like to invite 
the Senate’s attention to an American 
industry which has suffered seriously as 
a result of Government policies, instead 
of sharing with other industries the 
usual rewards of Government policy. As 
a matter of fact, this industry is at the 
present time in such a tragic plight that 
it might well completely disappear from 
the American scene. Yet, its market has 
not been superseded by products which 
can replace it, its production techniques 
have not been stymied by mismanage- 
ment or the lack of research and tech- 
nological progress; nor has it proved in- 
efficient in the face of normal competi- 
tion, whether domestic or foreign. I am, 
8 course, referring to the textile indus- 

ry. 
DECLINE OF THE DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, in the course of my re- 
marks I will describe the tragedy faced 
by the textile industry and I will go on 
to show how this plight is essentially a 
result of Government policy. Since it is, 
this Congress has within its power the 
ability to alleviate this problem before it 
leads to the complete ruination of our 
domestic textile industry. I will, there- 
fore, also recommend action which can 
be taken at this time to help solve this 
most urgent problem. 

Ideally, of course, the problems of 
private industry should be met by private 
initiative. But when a major industry is 
beset by as many problems as confront 
the textile industry, and when so many 
of these problems are of Government 
origin, then Government has the duty of 
exercising its responsibility to protect the 
general welfare. 

The textile industry in this country 
represents one of our oldest and most 
basic enterprises. It is an industry with 
tradition, and it is an industry which 
has always demonstrated initiative, self- 
reliance, and a great amount of ingenu- 
ity. It took ingenuity to introduce this 
industry when trade was embargoed 
during the Napoleonic wars; it has taken 
the same ingenuity to keep the industry 
alive for five generations in the face of 
unusual problems, 

Such problems as labor shortages, tech- 
nical demands, capital investment, and 
competition can be met by initiative, self- 
reliance, and ingenuity. But problems 
forced upon the textile industry by gov- 
ernment policy present an entirely dif- 
ferent story, and no industry has the 
means to counteract them. This is ap- 
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parent when we look at the sad statistics 
which describe the textile industry today. 

Since the end of World War II the 
textile industry has lost 345,000 jobs. 
This, Mr. President, represents an elim- 
ination of roughly one-fourth of the en- 
tire textile working force since 1946, and 
this loss, as we know, has taken place at 
a time when other industries in the Na- 
tion were expanding and when our popu- 
lation as a whole was expanding. Yet, 
345,000 people who in 1946 were earning 
their livelihood in the textile industry 
have today been forced out of employ- 
ment. 

Those of us who have lived all our lives 
in great textile areas fully realize the 
hardships these figures represent. In 
Biddeford, Maine, for example, the 
closure of one plant recently was enough 
to push unemployment to 30 percent of 
the working force. Similar tragedies 
have been occurring throughout New 
England and parts of the South since the 
war. Entire textile companies have 
been forced to close up their plants 
permanently or to move to areas such as 
Puerto Rico where very cheap labor and 
low tax policies would permit them to 
survive. New England alone, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has lost more than one-half her 
textile jobs since the end of the war. 

Are we fully aware of how such attri- 
tion affects an area? Statistics on paper, 
Mr. President, do not begin to tell the 
story. One has to see for himself the 
many once-flourishing cities dotted with 
the empty hulks of former thriving tex- 
tile plants; one has to see entire families 
forced to abandon their homes and in- 
terests to move where jobs are available; 
one has to see cities and States losing 
their share of income and population 
while the rest of the Nation prospered 
and grew. Only then do these statistics 
mean anything. 

The textile industry today has fewer 
jobs available than it had in 1933 at the 
very height of the great depression. 
Yet, no one is coming to the assistance 
of this industry as we did at that time. 
On the contrary, I repeat, our very poli- 
cies have been such as to bring much 
of this about, let alone help alleviate the 
problem. 

There is no end to the statistics avail- 
able, Mr. President, to describe the 
plight of our textile industry. I feel 
that they should be known by everyone 
in the hope that we will all realize fully 
the urgency of this problem. For ex- 
ample, since 1946, 717 textile mills have 
been liquidated in this country. This 
includes both cotton and woolen mills 
as well as dyeing and finishing mills. 
Of this total 333 have been cotton-rayon 
mills. In 1957 one company alone, the 
Berkshire Hathaway Co., closed 5 more 
mills, and the Bates Manufacturing Co. 
in Maine closed 2 others. Since 1949, 
205 mills have closed their doors per- 
manently in New England alone. This 
same drain has been felt in southern 
communities where it is reported that 
79 textile mills have closed since Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, often leaving some of these 
communities without any industry 
whatsoever. 

Again in 1957, textile employment for 
the country declined by 6.2 percent, 
whereas all other manufacturing em- 
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ployment declined by only 3.6 percent. 
In New England during that year— 
1957—textile employment declined by 
15 percent, whereas all other manufac- 
turing employment declined by 5.2 per- 
cent. This is clear evidence of how 
textiles have suffered out of all propor- 
tion to other industries. Remember, 
1957 represented the first employment 
losses for many industries, while for the 
textile industry it was simply another 
year in a long chain of annual decline 
since the war. 

In the woolen and worsted branch of 
the industry alone employment declined 
by 61 percent between 1947 and 1956. 
The production capacity of the woolen 
industry declined accordingly—looms by 
more than 50 percent, woolen spindles 
by 47 percent, and worsted spindles by 
56 percent between 1949 and 1956. Pro- 
duction capacity in the cotton textile 
branch of the industry has also fallen 
abruptly. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. At the outset, let me 
compliment the Senator from Maine for 
the splendid speech he is making. I am 
intensely interested in his report about 
the textile industry in his section of the 
country. The people of the West also 
are very much interested in the welfare 
of the textile industry, because, after all, 
the producers of wool in the western 
section of the Nation depend almost en- 
tirely on the textile mills for the sale of 
their product. 

When such a deplorable condition 
confronts the textile industry, we know 
full well that there will be a very dan- 
gerous effect upon the woolgrowing in- 
dustry in the West. I hope some action 
can be taken which will correct the con- 
dition. After all is said and done, every 
country on earth acts in its own self-in- 
terest. It seems to me it is high time 
that the Government of the United 
States stood up to protect its own citi- 
zens, instead of exporting jobs and 
dollars all over the world. We should 
take sufficient interest in our own people 
to make certain that employment is pro- 
vided for Americans, particularly at a 
time when more than 5 million persons 
are unemployed. ` 

I commend the Senator from Maine 
for the excellent statement he is making. 
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Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague 
from Wyoming. No one has fought 
harder for the textile industry, particu- 
larly as it pertains to the woolen side of 
the picture, than has the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. He has a deep 
interest in the subject. He and I have 
had the chance to collaborate many 
times concerning certain matters affect- 
ing wool production. 

He is exactly correct when he says 
that if the woolen textile industry con- 
tinues to go downhill, a potential source 
of markets for the woolgrowers of the 
Nation will be shut off to a greater and 
greater extent. 

As I proceed, I shall place in the Rec- 
orp statistics, which will defy any con- 
tradiction, and which will show definitely 
what has happened because of some of 
the policies which have been pursued. 

I thank my colleague for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Maine for his very kind remarks 
concerning myself. I stand ready to 
assist him in any way I possibly can. I 
am sure the Senate itself and the coun- 
try as a whole will be very much inter- 
ested to know of the deplorable situa- 
tion confronting the textile industry in 
the eastern section of the Nation. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I was speaking about 
the situation affecting the cotton textile 
branch of the industry, the business of 
which had fallen very abruptly. 

Spindles in place in the United States 
have declined by 2.7 million since 1947; 
and of the 21 million spindles in place 
today, 1.3 million are idle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent summary of textile 
unemployment material, including five 
tables, prepared by the research depart- 
ment, Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
or America, AFL-CIO, 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N.Y. 

The highest postwar employment in tex- 
tiles was in 1948 when there were 1,280,000 
production workers in all branches. 


TABLE I. Vumber of production workers in United States texlile manufacturing industries, 
selected dates 


Industry 


Yarn and broadwoven fabric 2. 


Cotton, silk, and synthetic. 
Woolen and worsted 


Knitting and hosiery__.. 
preng. aoa 88880 

JA and rugs (woo 
Finished textiles 1 
Synthetic fibers. 


Change, De- 
December December | cember 1951- 
1951 1957 December 
1657 

1, 277, 000 1, 037, 000 —240, 000 
671, 300 505, 000. —166, 300 
555, 800 448, 000 —107, 800 
115, 500 57. 000 —58, 500 
215, 800 183, 900 —31, 900 
83, 600 000 —5, 600 
28, 700 22, 000 —6, 700 
112, 400 94, 000 —18, 400 
51, 900 68, 000 16, 100 


1 Includes miscellaneous textile mill prodacts industries not shown separately (jute goods, narrow fabrics, cordage, 


twine, etc.) but excludes hats and hat 
2 Includes cotton, silk, synthetic, and wool. 


3 Includes textile bags, handkerchiefs, curtains, draperies, and other housefurnishings. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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In January 1958 the textile mill products 
industry (exclusive of finished textiles and 
synthetic fibers) only employed 856,300 
workers. 

There were 78,000 fewer production work- 
ers in the industry in January 1958 than in 
January 1957. When new reports come in it 
is a certainty that this picture will be ap- 
preciably worse. There has been continued 
decline in the industry during February 
and March of this year. 

Average weekly hours in the industry in 
January 1958 had dropped to 38.1 as com- 
pared with 388 hours in the previous 
January. 

The greatest reduction in textile employ- 
ment has taken place in the New England 
States—52 percent. In the mid-Atlantic 
States, where contraction had occurred pre- 
viously, the drop in employment was 38 per- 
cent. The reduction in the South was 12 
percent. All States showed reductions of 
varying severity. 

Another set of data revealed in the ap- 
pended tables shows what increased mecha- 
nization and growing efficiency has achieved 
in the textile industry. 

In 1947 production was 7.8 linear yards 
per man-hour. 

In 1957 output per hour was 11.6 linear 
yards per man-hour, 

The increase per man-hour between 1947 
and 1957 was 50 percent. Over the 10-year 
span the annual rate of output increase per 
man-hour was 414 percent. 

In this 10-year period average hourly 
earnings rose by 45 percent, but real earn- 
ings only went up by 16 percent. 

The actual earnings of textile workers 
have fallen far behind the rate of their pro- 
ductivity. 


Taste Il.—E£mployment in the textile mill 
products industry, by State, February 
1951, July 1954, and December 1957 

[Thousands] 


Employment (wage and |Change, 
salary workers) Feb. 
Region and State 


Feb. July 
1951 1954 
United States 1... I. 365 1,038 
New England 286. 1 176.0 
ine 27.5 20. 5 
21.1 13.9 
5.2 2.9 
125.0 73.0 
41.6 28. 5 
65.7 87.2 
Middle Atlantic... 307.2 | 219.0 | 191.5 | —115.7 
New Vork 96.1 69. 6 56. 1 — 40. 0 
New Jersey 65.8 46.2 38.7 —27.1 
Pennsylvania 141.7 | 100,5 93.9 | —47.8 
elaware... 3.6 2.7 2.8 —.8 
South 600. 0 500.0 501.4 78.5 
West Virginta...-| 29| 24| 21 —.8 
Maryland 11.6 7.1 6.7 —4. 90 
Virginia 42. 7 87.4 36.3 —6. 4 
North Carolina..| 244.2 220.7 | 220. 6 —17.6 
South Carolina 139.8 | 130. 2 129.5 —10.3 
Georgia 114.8 96. 5 100.1 —14.7 
Alabama. 55.5 47.3 43.7 —11.8 
Mississipp! 6.0 4.6 4.4 —1.6 
essee.. 39. 9 33.8 31.8 —8. 1 
Arkansas 2.3 1.7 71.9 — 4 
3 10.2 8.4 8.3 1.9 
Midwest 21.9 —10.3 
is. 10.4 —3.1 
Minnesota 2.3 2.0 
Wisconsin.. 15,8 —4. 3 
3.4 —.3 
— 
Far West. snasaniesi 6.4 —1.8 
6.4 —1.8 
States not shown separately. 


1 Data aade 


December 1957 figures not available; figures are for 


November 1957, 
è Production worker employment; 
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TABLE II.—Teztile areas of substantial labor Taste III. Textile areas of substantial labor 


surplus,’ January 1958 
NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: Biddeford, Saco. 

Massachusetts: Fall River, Lawrence,? 
Lowell, New Bedford, North Adams. 

Connecticut: Danielson. 

Rhode Island: Providence.“ 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: Utica, Rome. 

New Jersey: Paterson. 

Pennsylvania: Scranton,? Wilkes-Barre, 
Hazleton,? Berwick, Bloomsburg, Lewistown, 
Sunbury, Shamokin, Mount Carmel. 


1 Six percent or more of labor force unem- 
ployed. 
Major area. 


TABLE IV. Number of mills and employees involved in textile mill liquidations, 
branch, 1946-57 1 


Cotton-rayon 


surplus, January 1958—Continued 
SOUTH 

Maryland: Cumberland. 

Virginia: Radford, Pulaski. 

Tennessee: Knoxville Bristol, Johnson 
City, Kingsport. 

Alabama: Talladega. 

North Carolina: Asheville? Durham? Fay- 
etteville, Kinston, Rocky Mount, Rutherford- 
ton, Forest City, Shelby, Kings Mountain. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


Woolen and 
worsted 


2 Major area. 


by industry 


Dyeing and 


T 
finishing ? = 


24 3300 
313 5, 500 
326 19, 300 
336 +9, 000 
24 2, 600 
28 5, 600 
29 8, 800 
28 7, 750 
38 12, 600 
46 10, 850 
35 9, 100 
26 9, 435 


450 1 200 7 950 
2.000 3 200 27 7,700 
3, 000 12 1, 600 60 13, 900 
5,400 8 1,400 75 15, 800 
3, 900 4 950 45 7, 450 
2, 800 4 1, 500 49 9, 900 

17, 500 8 1, 900 70 28, 200 

10, 700 11 1. 700 68 20, 150 

20, 900 15 1, 200 94 34, 700 
8, 050 18 1, 870 101 20, 770 
8, 250 4 750) = 63 18, 100 
5, 400 18 4, 420 58 19, 255 


Includes only cotton-rayon, woolen and worsted, and dyeing and finishing plants. 


2 Excludes small New York City area dyers. 
3 Excludes narrow fabric mills, 


TABLE V.—Employment, man-hours, production, and productivity of the basic textile 
industry, 1947-57 


Production workers 1 


Employ- | Man-hours 
ment 

Thousands | Millions 
768. 7 1, 589 
784. 3 1, 603 
680. 9 1,322 
718. 5 1, 490 
707.9 1, 438 
654. 3 1, 320 
642. 6 1, 307 
567. 5 1, 138 
566. 5 1, 186 
585.0 1, 216 
520.0 1.050 


Production (millions of linear yards) Yards 
per 
man- 
Total Cotton Silk and |Woolen and| hour 
synthetic | wor: 

12, 371 9, 817 2, 039 516 7.8 
12, 405 9, 640 2, 267 498 7.7 
10, 923 8, 406 2, 086 414 8.3 
13, 091 10, 013 2, 578 471 8.8 
12, 887 10, 136 2, 350 375 9.0 
12, 160 9, 514 , 294 351 9.0 
12, 946 10, 203 2, 410 338 9.9 
12, 283 9, 763 2, 238 281 10. 8 
12, 969 10, 090 2, 568 311 10.9 
12, 840 10, 250 2, 263 327 10.6 
12, 160 9, 600 2, 250 310 11.6 


1 Covers scouring and combing plants, yarn and thread mills, and broad woven fabric mills. 


2 Based on Ist 9 months, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, this ma- 
terial graphically illustrates the fact that 
there has been a long term depression 
in the domestic textile industry. With 
all the current discussion about present 
national economic conditions, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the textile 
industry was faced with serious eco- 
nomic problems long before the present 
situation developed. Distressed condi- 
tions in the textile industry may well 
have been an important factor in the 
development of present national eco- 
nomic problems. 

The loss of employment is only one 
way to show the tragedy in our textile 
industry. Another way is to compare 
the prices of textile products with those 
of other products. Between 1947 and 
1956 the prices of all nonfarm commodi- 
ties increased by 15 percent, but cotton 
goods prices dropped 10 percent. Prices 
of all commodities went up by 10 percent, 


while those of all textile mill products 
and apparel went down by 5 percent. 
In the years 1952-55 returns on sales 
of textile mill products averaged less 
than one-half the return on all other 
manufacturing. Furthermore, exports 
are declining as is the total investment 
in plant and equipment. In 1947, for 
example, the United States exported 
1,437 million square yards of cloth which 
represented 14 percent of the total 
United States textile production. In 
1957 the United States exported 538,- 
186,000 square yards which represented 
4.9 percent of our total textile produc- 
tion. This, Mr. President, is a drop of 
approximately 66 percent. Yet, imports 
of textiles since 1947 have risen by more 
than 1,000 percent. These figures are 
practically incredible and beyond the 
imagination, and I shall have more to 
say about them shortly. 


1958 


CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON 
RIVERS AND HARBORS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). The hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The report 
of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 497), authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther decline of the American textile in- 
dustry would not only be disastrous to 
the people and regions directly affected, 
but it would also seriously hurt the 
American taxpayers in general. It is 
difficult even to imagine the millions of 
dollars which the Federal Government 
would lose in corporate income tax re- 
ceipts alone if the remaining textile 
plants in New England and elsewhere 
were to close down completely; or the 
millions of dollars that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would lose from the elimina- 
tion of the employee income-tax receipts 
now paid by textile workers; or the many 
millions of dollars which State and local 
governments would lose in the taxes 
now collected from textile companies. 

Not only would Federal, State, and 
local governments lose enormous sources 
of income tax revenue if the remaining 
textile plants in this Nation were to close 
their doors, but the same governments 
would be faced with increased expendi- 
tures of many more millions of dollars 
in unemployment compensation alone, 
to help the thousands of textile workers 
who would be thrown out of employment. 

Mr. President, those would just be 
part of the tax losses and increased ex- 
penditures which would result from fur- 
ther decline of the textile industry. Sta- 
tistics developed by the New England 
Governors’ Textile Committee indicate 
that for every textile worker in New 
England, another worker outside the in- 
dustry is dependent on the textile in- 
dustry for his or her livelihood. I would 
imagine that the same is true of the 
South as a whole. 

If we were to add to this the cotton 
farmers and all others who either di- 
rectly or indirectly are dependent on the 
textile industry for their livelihood, we 
would arrive at an estimated 15 million 
people who would be seriously injured by 
the collapse of our textile industry. 
This industry, Mr. President, is not an 
infant. It is, and has been for many 
generations, a major industry in the Na- 
tion. When we speak of the death of 
this industry, we speak, not in terms of 
a few thousand people, but in terms of 
millions of people. The decline of the 
textile industry, therefore, has ex- 
tremely far reaching economic reper- 
cussions which affect millions of people 
directly, and affect many millions more 
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indirectly, through tax losses. The en- 
tire Nation, Mr. President, has a stake 
in the textile industry of this country. 

As I say, not only would the American 
taxpayer be injured by a further decline 
of the textile industry, but so would the 
cotton producer. In 1950, New England 
cotton-textile mills alone consumed 
742,209 bales, or over 371 million pounds, 
of cotton. And, Mr. President, 1950 was 
not a record year, by any means, for the 
textile industry. In 1956, on the other 
hand, New England cotton-textile mills 
consumed 408,909 bales, or 204,454,500 
pounds, of cotton. Thus, between 1950 
and 1956 there was a drop in cotton con- 
sumption, in New England alone, of 
166,650,000 pounds—or a drop of 45 per- 
cent in that region’s raw-cotton con- 
sumption. The losses suffered by the 
Southern textile industry during the 
same years would add appreciably to 
these figures. Thus, the decline of tex- 
tiles is of great concern, not only to the 
people directly affected, not only to the 
American taxpayers as a whole, but also 
to the growers of raw cotton. Mr. 
President, the losses suffered by the tex- 
tile industry have been so acute that 
they could not but be felt by the entire 
Nation. We cannot allow this disaster 
to continue. We who can act to stop it, 
must so act; otherwise we must forever 
carry on our consciences the tragedy and 
hardships of thousands of people who 
are suffering from the gradual ruination 
of a once great and prosperous American 
industry. 

Before we can apply remedies for the 
alleviation of this problem, however, we 
must first investigate its causes. As I 
mentioned earlier, it is my contention 
that the causes are essentially the result 
of Government policies. These policies 
involve three areas: the agricultural- 
price-support program, the foreign- 
trade program, and the foreign-aid 
program. 

I fully realize, Mr. President, that, in 
addition to these, the development of 
synthetic fibers has played a role in the 
difficulties of the industry. Neverthe- 
less, these difficulties could in time be 
ironed out, since the problem involved 
is essentially one of conversion, research, 
and readjustment. But the serious 
problems resulting from Government 
policies are entirely different. Not only 
do they unnecessarily add to the normal 
difficulties which the textile industry 
would face as a result of the development 
of new and different synthetics, but they 
cause problems which cannot be met by 
the industry through its own initiative 
and ingenuity. They are Government 
policies about which the industry is com- 
pletely powerless to do anything. Only 
Congress can rescue the industry at this 
time. 

Let us consider these Government 
policies—the agricultural price-support 
program, the foreign-trade program, and 
the foreign-aid program—and let us see 
precisely how they have effected the 
textile industry. 

ADVERSE EFFECTS OF FARM PROGRAM ON THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Begun in the 1930's, to assist farmers 
out of the depression, price supports have 
been maintained through an era of gen- 
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eral agricultural prosperity since the end 
of World War II. Price supports and 
other types of assistance to farmers were 
necessary in the 1930’s as was Federal aid 
to other segments of the economy. How- 
ever, as other emergency measures were 
ended, agricultural supports continued. 
The adverse effects of this continuation 
was not felt during the 1940’s, when 
agricultural consumption remained ex- 
traordinarily high, due to domestic 
wartime needs. This was followed im- 
mediately after the war, by large civilian 
demands during the early postwar pe- 
riod. But by the early 1950's with pro- 
duction continuing high, in the face of 
decreasing demands, commodity sur- 
pluses, including the surplus of cotton, 
began accumulating in Government 
warehouses. These surpluses have grown 
to such an extent that today they con- 
stitute one of the major problems of 
our Government. 

The agricultural experts have been 
searching feverishly for a means to re- 
duce these surpluses. Vast sums of the 
taxpayers’ money have been spent on the 
acreage-reserve and conservation-re- 
serve Soil Bank plans. Both are designed 
to reduce substantially the agricultural 
surpluses, including the surplus of cot- 
ton. Other programs have been aimed 
less directly at reducing this backlog of 
commodities, but each one has increased 
the cost to the taxpayers. Despite these 
enormous expenditures, we have yet to 
see an appreciable drop in the cotton 
surpluses held by the Department of 
Agriculture. The latest estimates made 
available show that by July 31, 1958, we 
shall have a surplus inventory of about 
4 million bales of cotton—which is about 
40 percent of the total United States 
production this year. The taxpayers of 
the country have bought up this huge 
quantity of cotton simply because no one 
else would purchase it. The other side 
of the same coin, of course, is the fact 
that this program artificially maintains 
the high cost of cotton to consumers, 
even in the face of the huge oversupply. 
We have simply reversed the classical 
economic formula that supply and de- 
mand control price. This has been done, 
first, by setting the price, and then by 
letting supply and demand go their 
merry way. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Before I leave to 
attend a meeting, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Maine that I appreciate 
very much his thoughtful and studious 
efforts to find a solution to a problem 
which concerns all of us in New England, 
and on which we want to work together 
to the very best of our ability, in order 
that our textile industry may be main- 
tained in such a way as will be helpful, 
not only to those in our section, but to 
the country as a whole. We have a se- 
rious problem to solve. I will work with 
the Senator from Maine, and I know he 
will work with me, in an effort to solve it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts for his com- 
ments. Certainly no one in New Eng- 
land, and nationally, has worked any 
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harder in an attempt to be of help to the 
textile industry than has my colleague 
from Massachusetts. He can be sure of 
my continued help and support in every 
way in an effort to help the industry, 
whether it be in the North or in the 
South. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for his assurance. I know he 
will continue his efforts. 

Mr, PAYNE. Mr. President, this is 
not the end of the frantic rush to dispose 
of cotton. Our experts have found that 
foreign markets are open to American 
cotton—at a bargain price, of course. 
So now we have, under the guise of for- 
eign aid, sales of our cotton to consumers 
overseas at a price well below the artifi- 
cially supported domestic price. In 
1956-57 approximately 7.5 million bales 
of cotton, mostly from Government held 
stocks, were shipped overseas and sold 
at approximately 18 percent under the 
United States market price. This rep- 
resented over half the total United States 
production for the year, but the amount 
of cotton held in surplus by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation remained 
extraordinarily high. For the year 
1957-58 it is estimated that 5.6 million 
bales will be exported by the Govern- 
ment. This again will represent over 
half the total United States production of 
cotton. Since 1948 the mutual security 
program alone has sent 13,421,000 bales 
overseas, valued at almost $2.5 billion. 

Taken by itself, this export program 
may be of assistance in solving the agri- 
cultural surplus problem, but it creates 
more problems than it solves. The 
principal reason for this is that much 
of the low-priced cotton we export re- 
turns to this country in the form of low- 
cost cotton textiles competing directly 
with American-made goods. Not only 
are the textile manufacturers overseas 
aided by the lower standards of living in 
their respective countries, which permit 
them to pay extremely low wages, but 
we ourselves in this country are giving 
them additional aid by allowing them to 
purchase our cotton for less than we sell 
it to our own textile industry. How 
much less? For from 6 to 8 cents a 
pound less, Mr. President. Each year 
American textile manufacturers spend 
approximately $350 million more for the 
raw cotton they use than would foreign 
manufacturers if they bought a com- 
parable amount from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—$350 million, Mr. 
President extra for our own cotton. 
Who pays the difference? Who pays the 
6 cent or 8 cent loss on each pound of 
cotton sold to foreign textile manufac- 
turers? The American taxpayer pays it. 
Who is thrown out of work as a result 
of foreign textiles underselling domestic 
textiles? The American taxpayer. Who 
pays more for his own domestic fab- 
rics and wearing apparel as a result of 
higher cost for raw material borne by 
the domestic producers? The American 
taxpayer. We are giving to foreign tex- 
tile manufacturers advantages which we 
are not giving our own producers, and, 
as an additional insult to our own people, 
we are paying for these advantages out 
of our own pockets. 
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Textile manufacturers in the United 
States face, therefore, a completely un- 
realistic and unreasonable form of com- 
petition in that they are challenged not 
only by the lower wages of their foreign 
competitors, but also by a Government 
policy which makes it possible, through 
subsidies, to sell cotton abroad for less 
than what our own textile producers pay 
for it here. Mr. President, I am sure 
that if all Americans were made fully 
aware of this fact, there would ensue an 
immediate and forceful campaign to end 
this foolishness. If the American tax- 
payer knew that his dollars are being 
used to assist foreign producers to put 
him out of work, the entire Nation would 
insist that this policy cease. As it is, 
Mr. President, American tax dollars are 
actually helping to finance the liquida- 
tion of an American industry, to the 
detriment of the taxpayer, who last year 
paid several hundred millions of dollars 
for the pleasure of putting himself out 
of work, and to the detriment of the tex- 
tile producer and worker. Having to 
compete against low wages in countries 
with low standards of living is one thing, 
but to have to compete against the 
United States Government as well is 
quite another thing. This can no longer 
be tolerated. To do so will mean con- 
tinued depression of the textile industry 
until it will have to cease operations 
altogether. 

There have already been two bills in- 
troduced in the Senate by my able col- 
league from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], which 
I have supported, and which are a step 
toward the alleviation of the problem 
imposed upon our textile industry as a 
result of the Government’s cotton-sur- 
plus program. These bills would permit 
the textile industry to share in the re- 
wards of the major overseas cotton-dis- 
posal programs. S. 314 would allow 
American textile mills to pay world 
prices or less for cotton going into fabric 
for exports, and S. 3196 would proyide 
that at least 25 percent of all cotton sold 
overseas by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration be in the form of finished tex- 
tile goods. 

Mr. President, these bills have received 
nothing but negative reactions from the 
Department of Agriculture. Department 
officials shake their heads and say how 
very sorry they are for the collapse of 
the textile industry, but they seem to be 
so obsessed by their efforts to reduce sur- 
pluses that they fail to give adequate 
attention to any other program which 
might help the textile industry. Asked 
if they can advise us on this matter, they 
say they are working on it. But, Mr. 
President, they have been working on it 
for years, without results, and in the 
meantime the industry is dying. 

Only once have they been able to con- 
tribute anything at all toward a solution 
of the problem. In 1956, the Department 
of Agriculture came up with the cotton 
products export equalization rebate pro- 
gram. But even in this case the program 
was offered very reluctantly and only 
after administration officials were forced 
into action by the fear that Congress 
would approve import quotas on textiles. 
The program allows the Government to 
pay rebates to American exporters of 
cotton textiles, 
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But has this program helped the tex- 
tile industry? Mr. President, I want to 
let Mr. Lester Martin, president of the 
Bates Manufacturing Co., the largest 
textile firm in Maine, answer this ques- 
tion in his own words. In 1956 before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, he said: 

Gentlemen, do you know who these ex- 
porters are? There are a lot of them. They 
have 2-by-4 rooms down on lower Broadway. 
They are not textile mills for the large part. 
There will be no check possible on these 
cotton textile exporters that the Department 
of Agriculture proposes to give a subsidy to 
* * * ond the mills will not be helped. It is 
a few exporters who took orders at high 
prices before who will ship them out now 
and will get a cash refund. That is the way 
this is being handled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


This statement, Mr. President, was 
made in 1956, shortly before the program 
went into effect, but it was a fairly accu- 
rate prediction of how the program has 
operated. 

Apart from this, nothing has been 
done to help the American textile indus- 
try cope with this problem of two-price 
cotton. It is high time action was taken. 
ADVERSE EFFECTS OF FOREIGN TRADE PROGRAM 

ON THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Another Government policy which is 
proving detrimental to the textile indus- 
try is that of foreign trade. In 1955 our 
textile industry, realizing that the old 
tariff duties were much too low to prevent 
a flood of imports from new, modernized 
industries in low-wage countries, espe- 
cially like Japan, urged the Government 
to adopt a policy of extreme caution with 
a view to raising duties to avoid an on- 
slaught of foreign goods. The textile 
industry received an answer. Duties on 
cotton textiles were cut an average of 
25 percent, and in some cases as much as 
50 percent, in the spring of 1955 as soon 
as extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act was assured. This cut was effected 
through GATT agreements. Two pre- 
vious tariff cuts had been made before 
this one in 1945 and another in 1948. 
As a result of these, cotton textile im- 
ports increased by more than 500 percent 
between 1952 and 1956. As I mentioned 
earlier, the total increase since 1947 
represents a 1,000-percent increase. 

And this represents only cotton textile 
imports, Mr. President. Woolen and 
worsted imports have been in some cases 
even more devastating. Since 1947 such 
imports have increased by 800 percent. 
In return for our generosity 132 woolen 
mills have been liquidated and in excess 
of 100,000 wool textile jobs have been 
lost. This generosity has done some peo- 
ple good; but unfortunately, they have 
not been Americans. In the 3-year 
period between 1954 and 1957 imports 
of Japanese woolens and worsteds in- 
creased by 650 percent, imports of Eng- 
lish wool fabrics increased from 50 per- 
cent in some categories to 120 percent 
in other categories, and Italy increased 
her share of the United States market 
by even greater amounts. In 1956 im- 
ports of light-weight woolen and worsted 
fabrics equaled about 60 percent of total 
United States production of such fabrics. 
I have in my hand, Mr. President, three 
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statistical tables compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the United States Tar- 
iff Commission, on woolen and worsted 


West United 


Belgium Germany Kingdom France 
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imports. I ask unanimous consent to There being no objection, the tables 


have the tables printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 
Wool yarn imports 
IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 


Woolen and worsted cloth 
IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 


United 

States 
roduction 
estimated) 


were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


West United 


Japan | Belgium Germany Kingdom France| Total 


Rayon acetate broadwoven fabric—Imports 
IN THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 


— —— — — ͤ— — — ——— —— — ——kê—ê —— —u — — — a a — ee 
Year | Switzer-| United | Japan | France | West Italy Austria Total Year Switzer- | United | Japan | France| West Italy Austria Total 
land Kingdom 5 land Kingdom Germany 
1950....-- 45 37 30 8 450 120 A 1,111 
7 51 9 93 5 566 98 534 235 85 1,575 
92 36 18 203 20 676 606 | 1,077 152 2,700 
8 39 682 2 615 1,465 


1950 172 78 e are 
1951_----- 207 36] 275 200 — 
1852 100 40 5004 278 111 
1053 190 28 904 | 479 515 


„ 575 1954 190 
SE 802 | 1955_..... 188 }....... 
. 1.100 1956...... 210- faigs 
— —x—— 2. 28 1957 237 


30 664 447 761 10 2, 336 
oe 698 416 919 477 108 2, 900 
1,004 422 1,196 | 1, 699 4, 807 

849 478 1,070 | 2,219 251 5,139 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad to yield to 
my good friend, the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is it not true that 
when we ask for relief from a situation 
which has become intolerable, we are 
told the total exports of wool constitute 
only about 5 percent? The fact is com- 
pletely forgotten that woolen imports 
are concentrated on a certain type of 
woolen goods. American textile mills 
will be put out of existence, and with 
their disappearance the prosperity, 
meager as it has been, of the mill towns 
will likewise disappear. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 


Let me say, further, that the Senator 
from Connecticut has stood time and 
time again in defense of the textile in- 
dustries not only of his State, but of the 
entire area, trying to protect them to 
the best of his ability. It has been a 
difficult job, because I know his own 
State has lost some woolen mills. Others 
are presently on the verge of going out 
of business. 

Unless some assistance, help and con- 
sideration is promptly given to the 
American textile industry, we will see 
it disappear from the horizon of the 
American industrial scene now and for- 
ever. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 


Mr. PURTELL. Is it not true a num- 
ber of mills are going out of business 
day after day? 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator is correct. 
I have placed in the Recorp the figures 
showing the number of cotton textile 
mills, and the number of woolen and 
worsted textile mills which ceased op- 
erations, but the figures do not include 
those moving toward extinction each 
and every day. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is it not true that 
we do not have to take away from a 
small woolen mill or small cotton mill 
all of its business to bring about such an 
effect? If we take away 50 or 60 per- 
cent of its business we have in fact put 
the mill out of business. 
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Mr. PAYNE. It is not only true that 
such a percentage of reduction would 
put them out of business, but it would 
also put the community out of business, 
because too often the textile communi- 
ties, whether in the South or in the 
North, are, sadly enough, one-industry 
communities. When the textile indus- 
try goes, the community faces extinction 
as well. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is it not true that one 
cure for the situation would be an im- 
port quota on a category basis? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is my opinion that 
the Senator is correct. Fixing a quota 
on imports is the only way by which 
help can be given. The tariff means 
nothing. There must be a quota, and 
I have some suggestions I shall make 
a little later in my speech in that re- 
gard, 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator feel 
we can wait much longer for the quotas 
to be set so that these industries can 
be protected? 

Mr. PAYNE. Time is running out, 
and I am not sure it has not run out 
already. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PURTELL. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam interested in the 
statement the Senator made about com- 
petition from Japan, England, and Euro- 
pean countries. It seems to me the wide 
difference in the wage scales, particular- 
ly in a comparison between Japan and 
this country, makes it absolutely impos- 
sible for our textile mills to compete with 
products from Japan. As I understand, 
the wage scale in Japan is approximate- 
ly one-twelfth or one-thirteenth of the 
wage scale in the United States. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is between one-tenth 
and one-twelfth. The wage scale in Ja- 
pan is about 14 cents an hour, average, 
as against an average in the United 
States of $1.40 an hour or more. 

Mr. BARRETT. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that labor 
is the major cost in the production of 
the better line of fabrics. Consequently, 
it is utterly impossible for a manufac- 
turer in this country to compete against 
manufacturers in Japan, where wages 
are on such a low scale. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. While it is true 
that the wage scale in England and in 
Europe is approximately one-third of 
the wage scale in this country, neverthe- 
less such a wage difference makes it im- 
possible for American mills to compete. 
The end result is that we now find tex- 
tiles coming to the United States in 
floods from every country on earth. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. Eventually, as the 
Senator has so well explained, the only 
result which can be expected is in the 
closing of mills in this country. 

I hope action will be taken to impose 
a quota on textile imports. 

Mr. PAYNE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s comments. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. COTTON. First, I should like to 
add my commendation to that of other 
Senators who have engaged in colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, for the very fine contribution he 
is making to a subject which, at the 
present time, is more vital to the State 
of Maine and the other New England 
States than almost any other subject. 
The Senator is to be commended for the 
fight he has made, not only this year, 
but for the past several years—particu- 
larly the past 3 years—to save the tex- 
tile industry of his great State. 

Those of us who are neighbors of his, 
in States in which similar conditions 
exist, recognize how much the Senator 
from Maine has done in this field. He 
is to be commended for the magnificent 
fight he has made, and the leadership he 
is affording in this field. 

I should like to have the Senator’s 
comments upon a certain point. It was 
my privilege during the recess last fall to 
visit Japan. I went there for the dis- 
tinct purpose of familiarizing myself at 
firsthand with the textile mills of Ja- 
pan. They are centered around Kobe. 
I discovered some very interesting things 
about which I had previously had some 
knowledge, but which became very real 
when once I saw them. 

The textile industry in Japan has been 

equipped, largely through our generosity 
and assistance, with the best, latest, and 
most competitive textile machinery that 
can be found anywhere. In many in- 
stances it is more modern and competi- 
tive than the machinery in our own 
mills. 
The second interesting thing which I 
observed is known to all of us, and we 
do not need to go to Japan to find it out. 
It is known to the Senator from Maine, 
who has emphasized it again and again 
in the Senate. I refer to the small 
wages paid to Japanese labor. 

The third thing I discovered, and 
which I had never fully realized before, 
is that in Japan—as was once the case 
in this country—the textile industry is 
in the hands of a few old textile families 
who dominate the industry, and who 
keep wages down. There are no labor 
unions there fighting for the living 
standards of workers. 

I suggest to the Senator from Maine 
that the United States has again and 
again sincerely declared its policy to lift 
the living standards of other nations of 
the world because, unless other nations 
have a good living standard, privation 
and starvation breed wars. Therefore, 
we are interested in lifting living stand- 
ards. 

However, with one hand we are killing 
anà crucifying the textile industry of 
the United States in order to let in 
cheap goods from Japan, and at the 
same time with the other hand we are 
maintaining a group of entrenched in- 
dustrialists in Japan who are holding 
living standards of labor down, and who 
are doing more to drive Japanese people 
toward communism than any other fac- 
tor I can think of. 

So in killing the industry in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and other 
States, we are not achieving any but an 
evil purpose, because at the same time 
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we are defeating the very praiseworthy 
and laudable purposes of our foreign 
policy and our foreign aid. 

Has the Senator from Maine consid- 
ered those subjects in addition to the 
fine points he has already brought out? 

Mr. PAYNE. First, let me thank my 
colleague, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, who has been 
overgenerous with his comments upon 
my speech and upon any work which I 
may have done in this field. 

As I proceed with this speech, there 
will be portions dealing with the sub- 
jects upon which the able Senator has 
touched. I shall elaborate upon those 
subjects to some extent. 

The deductions which the Senator has 
drawn are absolutely correct. From his 
personal observation as the result of his 
visit, he knows that they are correct. I 
say without fear of contradiction, be- 
cause of my personal acquaintance with 
the Senator, that no Member of this body 
has a greater knowledge with respect to 
certain component parts of the textile 
industry than has the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from New Hampshire. I 
am very happy that he has taken a keen 
and continuing interest in this problem, 
which faces not only New England, but 
the entire country, involving the extinc- 
tion of an industry which could mean 
much to the woolgrowers, the cotton 
producers, and producers and manufac- 
turers in many component parts of the 
industry, all the way down—including 
bobbin manufacturers, textile machin- 
ery manufacturers, coal producers, and 
many others. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I am very glad to 
know that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, in the colloquy between him-. 
self and the Senator from Maine, has 
added the very valuable information 
with which we were familiar, but to 
which the public did not have access. 

The textile industry in Japan is in a 
few hands. All we are doing is enriching 
the coffers of the families who control 
it, without lifting the living standards 
of the workers there, who are thus con- 
tributing to the unemployment situa- 
tion in our own textile mills. 

Is it unreasonable to ask for relief 
for our mills, when we know that 50, 
60, or 70 percent of the business they 
formerly enjoyed is going to foreign 
countries? 

Mr. PAYNE. I shall deal with that 
subject later. The record of the Senator 
is very clear on this subject. We have 
both voted for the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. We have both voted 
for foreign aid—and I shall touch upon 
that subject later. But when we get 
into a situation which affects detri- 
mentally the welfare of the American 
people, the well-being of the American 
people must come first. Otherwise, 


there will be no money with which to 
help any foreign country, 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator voices 
my opinion. I do not mean to intimate 
that I have faltered in my belief in the 
necessity for foreign aid. But I say that 
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unless we do something to protect our 
own American industries, we shall have 
no money to give for foreign aid. 

Mr. PAYNE. We are not asking for 
assistance. We are asking only for the 
same fair treatment which is being given 
to other countries. 

Mr. PURTELL. Could the Senator 
derive any modicum of satisfaction from 
going back to his State and telling his 
people that he has been informed by 
authorities that the total amount of im- 
portation of woolen goods is only 5 
percent, when, in the particular category 
in which they are interested, it is as high 
as 65 or 70 percent? 

Mr. PAYNE. It would be a pretty poor 
dish to hand to a family whose members 
are without jobs, and who have always 
been self-supporting in the past. 

Mr. PURTELL. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Maine for calling the attention 
of the public to the grossly unfair situa- 
tion in which the textile industry has 
been placed. The Senator has fought 
valiantly for his people, and for the tex- 
tile industry, in the North as well as in 
the South. He continues to support the 
policy that we must see that aid is given 
to nations which need it; but certainly 
it must be done intelligently. The re- 
quest that import quotas be established 
on a category basis seems to me to be fair. 
If that were done, it would not reduce by 
a single dollar the amount of exports to 
this country from Japan and elsewhere. 
However, that relief has been refused, as 
the Senator knows. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator is absolute- 
ly correct. 

I refer not only to problems affecting 
the North and South, and those con- 
nected with the cotton textile industry, 
but I refer to the woolen textile industry, 
woolgrowers, and producers of many 
commodities, including steel and other 
component parts of the industry. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr.PURTELL. I must attend a hear- 
ing of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. However, I did wish 
to stay to hear at least a part of the out- 
standing speech the Senator from Maine 
is making today, and to congratulate him 
on it. He is performing a valuable serv- 
ice for the entire country, because as we 
protect one segment of our people, we 
protect the people of the entire country. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague. 
I know he will have time to read my re- 
marks in the RECORD, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad my good 
friend from Maine mentioned steel. I 
hope he will also mention the tragedy 
that is happening in the automobile in- 
dustry. We have spent millions of dol- 
lars in assisting our friends across the 
seas, particularly in France, England, and 
Italy, to rehabilitate their automobile 
factories. There is not a city in the 
United States in which we do not see for- 
eign cars on the streets. What disturbs 
me particularly is that for the past 5 or 
6 years we have spent tax money in order 
to rehabilitate the factories of those 
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countries. I say to the Senator that the 
chickens are now coming home to roost. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana is correct. In that connection I 
should like to say that it was my privi- 
lege to serve, and it is still my privilege 
to serve, on the Automobile Marketing 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. We 
held hearings a few years ago at which 
automobile manufacturers testified. I 
asked them at that time why they were 
not doing something about building a 
low-priced automobile which would find 
ready acceptance in the American mar- 
ket with the American family, particu- 
larly with those who want a low-priced 
car. Moreover, there are many families 
who can afford two cars, and they could 
buy one of the small cars as a second 
car. 

At that time the automobile manufac- 
turers gave no indication that they were 
interested. They said they were not in- 
terested. It was pointed out to them— 
and I am positive the record will reflect 
this statement—that perhaps they would 
be concerned about the increased impor- 
tation of the smaller cars from abroad, 
and they were asked whether they were 
concerned about it. They said no, they 
were not concerned about it. Now they 
are beginning to realize that the impor- 
tations of the smaller foreign cars have 
increased tremendously, and they are 
waking up to the fact that the Ameri- 
can market has been outpriced to the 
average American family on the type of 
car the American manufacturers are 
producing. The automobile industry has 
been very shortsighted, as is shown by 
what is happening toit. It is about time 
for the American automobile industry to 
put its own house in order. 

The havoc which unrestrained woolen 
imports produced on the textile indus- 
try was finally critical enough for the 
administration to offer some help. The 
damage, however, had already been done 
and the industry has been halved in size 
since the end of World War II. This 
help came in the form of a tariff quota 
on certain woolen and worsted fabrics. 
The quota was established by Presiden- 
tial proclamation on September 28, 1956. 
There is little doubt that this has been 
of some help to the industry, but, I re- 
peat, it has been too little and too late. 

The wool tariff quota fails to make any 
provision against the concentration of 
imports in different categories of fab- 
rics. That is the point the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] made. 
Under the terms of the quota, all the 
14.2 million pounds of wool fabrics 
allowed to enter at a low rate of duty 
can be concentrated in one or a few 
types of goods. That is what the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] 
pointed out, namely, that the quota 
does not involve any particular grade. 
Any grade can be picked out. The 
quota is not imposed class by class or 
type by type; it is on an overall basis— 
heavy, fine, and so forth. 

Imports of woolen goods tend to con- 
centrate in the higher quality goods 
which are relatively lightweight and 
contain a relatively greater proportion 
of labor. Consequently, during the first 
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6 months of 1957 after the quota pro- 
gram took effect imports of woolen and 
worsted fabrics weighing not over 6 
ounces per square yard amounted to 
over 22 percent of the total domestic 
production of such fabrics. In other 
categories of high quality woolen fab- 
rics, industry sources estimate that im- 
ports equal as high as 60 percent of 
United States production of such fabrics. 
Many mills, Mr. President, have been 
forced to liquidate since the quotas went 
into effect because of this type of com- 
petition. 

Furthermore, the wool fabric tariff 
quota does not apply to yarns, blankets, 
wool apparel or other wool products. Is 
there little wonder, Mr. President, why 
I say that help has been too little and 
too late for the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry? Will we now repeat this grave 
error in connection with cotton textiles? 
Are we to continue to allow foreign 
products to steadily encroach by huge 
and unreasonable percentages into the 
American market? 

At this point I think we should keep 
in mind the fact that just a week or so 
ago the President further reduced the 
quotas on foreign oil. In other words, a 
comparatively healthy industry—com- 
paratively in terms of the textile indus- 
try certainly—is being given assistance 
while an extremely sick industry is be- 
ing allowed to die. What has been the 
reason given by our policymakers for 
not applying higher tariffs or even quotas 
on textiles? Why, of course, the reason 
is to soothe the feeling of certain foreign 
countries. Why then, I ask, cannot this 
same reasoning apply to all industries? 
Can anyone deny that the oil policy of 
this administration has very seriously 
strained the relations between this Na- 
tion and by far its truest and stanchest 
friend, Canada? Mr. President, our 
policymakers will have to give me a better 
explanation than that if I am to see 
their point of view. 

I honestly believe that the textile in- 
dustry has been singled out as the one 
major American industry which is to be 
sacrificed for the benefit of foreign policy. 
If other industries such as oil can be 
given the assistance they need then I am 
going to do my level best to see to it 
that the American textile industry also 
receives such assistance. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, every Senator has an interest in 
seeing that this should be so. No one 
can stand aside while this great industry 
is made the sacrificial lamb for the bene- 
fit of appeasing foreign nations. It isa 
precedent which could eventually wipe 
out all industries. Can anyone deny that 
if the type of help this Government is 
giving foreign textile producers should 
also be given to foreign producers of 
other commodities that in time, with 
their wage advantages, they could under- 
mine all of our industry? 

It is well known that Japan has made 
the greatest inroads in our textile mar- 
ket. In 1953 Japan’s share of total 
United States imports of cotton cloth 
was 48 percent. In 1954 it was up to 65 
percent, and in 1955 it had reached 75 
percent. Imports have concentrated in 
particular kinds of fabrics, frequently 
the fine quality type of goods made in 
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New England. The Japanese low wage 
advantage is greatest in fine fabrics and 
apparel. For example, in the case of 
velveteens, imports in 1955 and 1956 
were almost twice as much as domestic 
production. The Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Co., in Lowell, Mass., which has 
been in continuous operation since 1823 
and was the largest United States maker 
of velveteens, announced its closing sev- 
eral months ago as a result of Japanese 
competition. In 1957 it was estimated 
that from 50 to 75 percent of the total 
market for velveteens in this country 
was absorbed by foreign goods. 

In 1955 total imports of cotton cloth 
to the United States ran between 120 
million to 130 million yards. This is 
double the 1953 rate, and the entire in- 
crease came from Japan. The inflow 
of wearing apparel from Japan is also 
becoming a major problem. Such im- 
ports were at a very low level in 1953, 
but doubled in 1954, totaling $3 million. 
In 1955 they tripled and reached about 
$15 million. The thing to remember 
about these figures is that most of the 
1955 gains occurred before the additional 
GATT reductions of that year went into 
effect. 

Apart from the fact that the Japanese 
textile manufacturers can buy our own 
cotton for anywhere from 6 to 8 cents 
a pound cheaper than we sell it to our 
own manufacturers, and apart from the 
fact that tariffs in this country are be- 
ing cut on textile imports, the Japanese 
manufacturers also have an unbeliev- 
able wage advantage. The average tex- 
tile worker in Japan receives approxi- 
mately 14 to 15 cents an hour whereas 
his counterpart in this country is paid 
an average of more than $1.40 an hour. 
How in the world can such an enormous 
gap in wage differentials ever be 
matched? Certainly, Mr. President, not 
by selling our cotton for less than what 
we have to pay for it ourselves. Cer- 
tainly not by constantly cutting our 
tariff rates. An American producer, if 
it were not for the fact that the Gov- 
ernment added to his handicap, could 
still compete satisfactorily against the 
Japanese textile industry despite the 
enormous wage differences. As it is, 
however, his hands are tied by the 
policies of his own Government. 

It would be unfair of me not to point 
out that in the latter part of 1956 these 
policies led to a situation in which some 
action had to be taken, and our Gov- 
ernment convinced the Japanese Gov- 
ernment that it should establish volun- 
tary quotas on exports of cotton goods 
to the United States. Where the quotas 
on various types of Japanese goods were 
low enough, this has worked out fairly 
well. In the case of velveteens, however, 
and the other similar type textiles where 
the quota was too great to begin with 
and where the Japanese exceeded their 
own voluntary limitations by more than 
one-third, the result, as I have already 
shown, has been disastrous. Further- 
more, since this quota arrangement is 
purely voluntary there is no assurance 
that at any time the Japanese might 
open up the floodgates wider than they 
are. Thus, American producers are 
never certain of what their market will 
be or what to expect during any given 
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year. In addition to this, there is no 
protection from Japanese-made textiles 
imported to this country from a third- 
party nation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Maine desire to conclude 
his speech before yielding, or will he 
yield now? 

Mr. PAYNE. If the Senator from 
North Carolina wishes me to yield, I 
shall do so. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator from Maine 
said about voluntary quotas. At the 
time the Senator was speaking on that 
subject, I asked the Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce for a 
certain report from the American con- 
sul at Kobe, Japan. I was furnished a 
copy of that report and was astounded 
by what it revealed. 

It said that in the case of blouses, the 
Japanese manufacturers of clothing had 
produced the full extent of their quota 
of blouses for export to America; that 
in addition to shipping directly to the 
United States their full voluntary quota 
of blouses, they had completed and 
shipped a tremendous quantity of blouses 
to Canada and West Germany; that 
those blouses were then transshipped 
from Canada and West Germany, which 
were not governed by a quota, into the 
United States. 

In addition, the report said that after 
reaching its quota, Japan shipped a great 
deal of the material in an uncompleted 
state to Hong Kong, where the material 
was manufactured into blouses and then 
shipped into the United States as Hong 
Kong exports. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
has seen a copy of that report. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not seen the re- 
port, although I have heard something 
similar to what the Senator from North 
Carolina has just elaborated upon. 

Mr. President, no one knows better 
than do both the senior Senator from 
North Carolina and the junior Senator 
from North Carolina—the junior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina being the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair—the problems 
of the textile industry. They know how 
much it affects their own State. 

Mr. President, I fully realize that Ja- 
pan must trade in order to live. In recent 
years, as Japan finds some of her tradi- 
tional Far Eastern markets closed to her 
or more competitive than in prewar 
years, the United States assumes a more 
important place as a market for her 
products. And the United States, seek- 
ing a free and stable Japan, wants to 
help. As long as American policy re- 
stricts Japanese trade with Communist 
China, this country must help. That was 
one reason why we made such generous 
tariff cuts in favor of Japan at the 1955 
GATT meeting, cuts which were ex- 
tended to the other contracting parties 
of GATT on a most-favored-nation basis. 
The responsibility for strengthening 
Japan through greater trade rests not 
only with the United States. Some 14 
nations, mostly in Europe, have become 
alarmed by the prospect of a flood of Jap- 
anese imports into their home markets 
and have, as a result, refused to grant 
trade concessions to Japan. Nor must 
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the responsibility of strengthening Japan 
through greater trade be borne almost 
entirely by one single American industry. 

To the New England or southern tex- 
tile worker out of a job, it certainly looks 
very much as if he alone is being asked 
to make sacrifices, while many other na- 
tions of the Free World protect their 
workers by maintaining barriers against 
Japanese trade. Probably that is why 
the latest available statistics show that 
only about one-half of 1 percent of the 
total French labor force is unemployed; 
that only 1.6 percent of the British labor 
force is unemployed; and that 6.2 per- 
cent of the West German labor force is 
unemployed; whereas more than 7 per- 
cent of our labor force is unemployed 
and that figure is increasing day by day. 

In Biddeford, Maine, as I have pointed 
out, 30 percent of the working force is 
out of employment. In the area in and 
around Portland, approximately 10 per- 
cent of the working force is unemployed. 
Around Lewiston, the number of unem- 
ployed is more than 10 percent of the 
working force. They are all in textile- 
industry and industry-related towns. 

Compare that picture, Mr. President, 
with the picture in other countries, 
which ask themselves, “Will we trade 
with Japan and give them a chance to 
find an outlet for their markets, so as to 
help them to trade under the terms of 
the agreement? No, we do not think 
so, because we do not want to have their 
products coming into our countries.” 

So the United States rests alone as the 
country which must stand the brunt of 
the impact of Japanese textile imports. 

While over 5 million American work- 
ers are out of work, approximately 
100,000 French workers are unemployed, 
350,000 British workers are unemployed, 
and 1,213,000 German workers are out 
of work. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier, my 
record on reciprocal trade is open for 
everyone to see. I have supported the 
law. However, let me make it perfectly 
clear that I will continue to favor this 
program only if it is what it claims to 
be; that is, truly reciprocal. Not for a 
moment will I consent further to have 
this country take part in trade agree- 
ments which sacrifice segments of our 
economy for the sheer benefit of foreign 
economies. I refuse to go to the thou- 
sands of textile workers in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, the States of 
the South, and elsewhere in the Nation, 
who are now out of work and explain 
that I supported a program which, in 
efforts to appease foreign governments, 
has established tariff rates which are 
essentially to blame for this unemploy- 
ment. Mr. President, although I cannot 
claim to speak for any of my other dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the Senate, I 
am sure that many of them are also giv- 
ing this matter extremely serious 
thought now, and will give it serious 
thought in the days ahead, especially in 
the light of the fact that unemployment 
here at the present time is much higher 
in proportion to the working population 
than it is in countries such as England, 
France, and Germany who all impose far 
greater restrictions against foreign trade 
than we do in this country. I think that 
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it is high time that we make sure that the 
reciprocal trade program is indeed re- 
ciprocal. We have stood by and looked 
at the deterioration of the textile and 
other industries long enough while they 
were being placed on the chopping block 
as a result of one-sided trade agree- 
ments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maine yield at this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Maine yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. PAYNE. Iyield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I desire to express my profound ap- 
preciation of the wonderful address being 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. The address he is making is ex- 
tremely sound. 

I subscribe particularly to his remarks 
about the importance of making the re- 
ciprocal trade program truly reciprocal, 
and the importance of bearing in mind 
the impact of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram on our domestic industries. To- 
day, serious consideration of those phases 
of the problem is needed eyen more than 
at any time heretofore. 

Mr. President, I desire to commend 
very highly the distinguished Senator 
from Maine for his excellent and force- 
ful address. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his kind remarks. 
ADVERSE EFFECTS OF THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 

ON THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

A third Government policy, Mr. Pres- 
ident, which has added to the difficulties 
of the American textile industry is the 
foreign aid program. Since the end of 
World War II the United States has spon- 
sored programs of aid and mutual secu- 
rity which have cost in the neighborhood 
of $60 billion. Here again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my record on this matter is quite 
clear. I have supported foreign aid. I 
firmly believe that it is not only our 
moral obligation, as a country with great 
wealth, to help the less fortunate of the 
world, but that such aid has strength- 
ened the Free World and is therefore in 
our own self-interest as well. Not for a 
moment would I seek to eliminate the 
foreign aid program, but I assure you, 
Mr. President, that after studying many 
aspects of this program I will think twice 
before acting upon it this year. The 
reason for this is that I have discovered 
certain policies followed under our for- 
eign-aid program which are detrimental 
to the textile industry, which are com- 
pletely unreasonable, in my estimation, 
and which add greatly to the serious 
plight of our whole economy. 

Not only have we been allowing foreign 
textile producers to buy our cotton for 
less than it is sold to our own textile pro- 
ducers, not only have we given foreign 
textile producers part of our domestic 
textile market by reducing tariffs to a 
phenomenally low level, but as a result 
of our foreign-aid program we have also 
built foreign textile plants, equipped 
them with modern machinery, furnished 
technical help and management services, 
and then our Government has gone 
ahead and purchased their textile prod- 
ucts instead of our own. And remember, 
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all this was done, and is still being done, 
with the hard-earned dollars of the 
American taxpayers. 

Little wonder that foreign textile pro- 
ducers can undersell our domestic in- 
dustry. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, I am very glad to 
a to the Senator from North Caro- 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the Senator has 
put his finger on a very serious malad- 
ministration of foreign aid in this par- 
ticular field. We have done much to 
assist Japan in rebuilding its textile in- 
dustry. During recent years the ICA has 
been encouraging, and indeed has been 
financing, in part, with American funds, 
the erection of textile mills to manufac- 
ture textile goods in other areas of Asia 
and in the Pacific, which means, in 
effect, that while we build up the Japa- 
nese textile manufacturing interests, we 
build, in the area where the Japanese 
would naturally sell their products, mills 
not only to compete with us, but with 
the Japanese themselves. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was astounded to learn 
that the ICA had assisted in the erection 
of a textile plant, for example, in In- 
donesia, with the effect I have just stated. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator is correct. 
In a moment I shall place in the RECORD 
some rather interesting figures. They 
are not my figures; they are figures sub- 
mitted and given to me, finally, after ex- 
haustive efforts, by ICA itself, and they 
show the procurement of textile products 
and of textile machinery also, domesti- 
cally as compared with foreign pur- 
chases. 

The figures are startling, because if 
those purchases, even in part, had been 
made in this country, from our own peo- 
ple and our own industries, it would have 
enabled many of our fellow Americans to 
be at work and on the job today. It is 
not something that has just been started 
recently. It goes back to the overall pro- 
gram put into effect a number of years 
ago. The fact is that it is starting to 
catch up with us. It started catching up 
with us a few years ago, and now the 
chickens are coming home to roost. 

Mr. President, we furnish the foreign 
textile producers with the mills, the mod- 
ern equipment, the technical know-how, 
the cheap cotton, and then we buy their 
finished product with American tax dol- 
lars instead of buying our own fabrics. 
All the foreign producers furnish is low- 
wage labor. Why, Mr. President, I would 
venture to say that if we followed such 
policies in any other industry in this 
country, including the automobile and 
electrical appliance industries, where we 
are supposed to excel, foreign competi- 
tion would ruin that industry also. In 
an economy based on free enterprise, Mr. 
President, I can well understand the role 
of fair competition. It plays an im- 
portant and valuable role in the develop- 
ment and improvement of such an 
economy. Were the Japanese and other 
nations able to stand on their own two 
feet and compete with our textile indus- 
try only on the basis of their wage ad- 
vantage, then I would feel that our do- 
mestic industry would have little to com- 
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plain about and little to fear. Through 
our great technological advancements 
and achievements, we could not only out- 
produce foreign textile industries, but we 
could outdistance them in quality prod- 
ucts. But can we for a moment look at 
the present situation and call it fair com- 
petition? Foreign textile producers are 
not standing on their own feet and com- 
peting with our producers on the basis of 
their own particular ingenuity, initiative, 
and wage advantages. They are, in- 
stead, being subsidized by our own tax 
dollars. We give them assistance which 
we deny our own producers. Is this fair 
competition? Then we lower our tariff 
rates on textiles to a point where we also 
give them our domestic market in turn, 
Is this fair competition? And then, 
when we buy textiles under our foreign 
aid program with American tax dollars, 
we buy foreign textiles instead of Ameri- 
can fabrics and American textile ma- 
chinery. Is this fair competition? As 
one spokesman for the textile industry 
said recently: 

Ironically enough, we are told that foreign 
textiles are purchased because they are priced 
lower than ours. If Uncle Sam will furnish 
us with mills, cotton, and financing, I dare- 
say our prices might be a bit lower. 


Mr, President, I was appalled when I 
learned that in fiscal 1957 alone, Ameri- 
can tax dollars brought over $89 million 
worth of foreign textiles under the for- 
eign aid program, and only $7 million 
worth of American textiles. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know of several liquidated textile 
plants in New England and in the South 
which might be operating today had they 
received such contracts. We bought 
from Japan alone, in 1957, $56 million 
worth of textiles under the foreign aid 
program. One could hardly believe that 
such a policy could be followed in the 
face of the drastic unemployment and 
hardships in our own domestic textile 
industry. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. If the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming will let me com- 
plete another sentence or two, then I 
shall be very happy to yield to him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Maine is in command. 

Mr. PAYNE. We are literally using 
American tax dollars to put American 
industries out of operation; we are using 
American tax dollars to put American 
labor out of work. It is inconceivable 
that this should be allowed to continue. 
And these figures represent only fiscal 
1957. This policy, Mr. President, has 
been going on since 1948. 

I now am very happy to yield to my 
colleague from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wonder if the 
Senator from Maine is aware of the fact 
that there was delivered to the Congress 
today a budget estimate from the White 
House, signed in the name of the Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower. It is from 
the Executive Office of the President, 
that is to say, the Bureau of the Budget, 
under date of March 28, 1958. I read: 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit here- 
with for your consideration proposed ap- 

propriations for the fiscal year 1959, in the 
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amount of $3,942,092,500, for mutual as- 
sistance p: „the details of which are 
set forth in the attachment to this letter. 

The amount recommended was covered in 
the budget for the fiscal year 1959, but de- 
tailed estimates were not included as the 
legislative proposals were not ready at the 
time the budget was transmitted. 

The necessity for the estimates was de- 
tailed in the message from the President of 
the United States transmitted to the Con- 
gress on February 19, 1958, recommending 
the enactment of mutual security legisla- 
tion. 

I recommend that these proposed appro- 
priations be transmitted to the Congress, 


Respectfully yours, 
Maurice H. STANS, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 


I wonder if the Senator from Maine 
is aware of the fact that this enormous 
sum of money—$3.9 _ billion-plus— 
is being recommended for the mutual as- 
sistance program, which of course in- 
cludes foreign aid, military and eco- 
nomic. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was not aware of the particular 
message. Perhaps I should have been. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. The mes- 
sage just arrived. 

Mr. PAYNE. I indicated earlier—I 
think before the Senator was present in 
the Chamber—my support in the past 
of the so-called mutual aid or foreign 
aid program. I also pointed out, as the 
Senator will be able to read in the Rec- 
orp, the apprehension I hold with re- 
spect to the program unless certain 
conditions are clearly set forth, so the 
Congress will know what it is acting on 
in a very definite manner. 

The figure the Senator mentioned 
represents a staggering amount—at 
least, it used to be, in years gone by. 
But, since the Senator mentions $3.9 bil- 
lion, let me say that is a rather small 
amount compared to the tremendous 
number of billions of dollars which have 
been piled up in the program over a 
number of years under two administra- 
tions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam prompted to 
interrupt further by the last remark of 
the Senator. 

Mr, PAYNE. I would not imagine for 
one moment the Senator from Wyoming 
would be amazed by my remark, because 
I would not want any inference left that 
all these expenditures were made by one 
administration or were in accordance 
with a policy which had just been 
brought into being. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. I would not 
suggest such a thing at all. The Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress specifi- 
cally recited that he was carrying on the 
program which had been previously ini- 
tiated. He spoke with great approval of 
the notable achievements which had 
been made under the program ever 
since 1950. If there is anything in it to 
be praised, the present President is en- 
titled to such praise. If there is any- 
thing in it to be condemned, then, like- 
wise, he is entitled to be condemned. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me point out to my 
good friend that if he will read the rec- 
ord of my speech he will find, I think, 
that I am not making a partisan speech 
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in any way, shape, or manner. I am be- 
ing about as nonpartisan as any person 
could possibly be in trying to face up to 
a situation which confronts the people of 
America and the Congress of the United 
States in this year, 1958. Unless the 
present Congress takes some action to 
rectify the conditions which I mentioned 
we are going to see one of the great in- 
dustries of this country go down the 
drain. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Will the Senator 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am happy to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand the 
Senator to say—and I believe it, of 
course—that he is interested in the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States, 
as well as the welfare of the people of 
Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. And of the people of 
Wyoming, who grow wool. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
interested in all the people. I am afraid 
the Senator is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension that I am trying to needle 
him, as a Democrat against a Repub- 
lican. I assure the Senator that is not 
the fact. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming and I have been good friends for 
a long time, and I know him better than 
to entertain such a thought. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to point 
out a way by which I think the Senator 
from Maine can help to achieve the very 
objective he has in mind. If he will in- 
dulge me, I shall read to him the open- 
ing statement 

Mr. PAYNE. May the Senator from 
Maine inquire as to the length of the 
item which the Senator desires to read? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
look at my finger, he will see. 

1 PAYNE, The Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I read the first 
paragraph taken from the huge docu- 
ment known as the Budget, House Docu- 
ment No. 266, part I. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is what worried 
me a bit. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no doubt 
it did. 

The 1959 budget includes $3,949 million 
for several programs of the Government for 
which new obligational authority is granted 
directly to the President, who may designate 
officials or agencies to act for him in carry- 
ing out the activities involved. 


That is the power of delegation, 

The amount for these various activities is 
$1,143 million more than in 1958, primarily 
because of the increase recommended for 
the mutual security program. 


That is the very program about which 
the Senator is speaking. The paragraph 
then goes on: 

The 1959 request for this program is 
$3,940 million, compared with a total avail- 
ability in 1958 of $3,528 million which in- 
cludes authority to use $764 million of un- 
obligated prior-year funds. 


I suggest to the Senator from Maine 
that if he will join with me I shall be 
glad to offer an amendment to the mu- 
tual security bill to provide that no un- 
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obligated funds carried over from pre- 
vious years shall be appropriated. And, 
more than that, I should like to have the 
Senator’s cooperation in the sponsorship 
of an amendment to the mutual security 
bill which would provide that before any 
award of moneys or contracts under the 
law—which law the Senator is criticiz- 
ing—can become effective, the award 
must first be reported to the Congress, 
so that the Senator from Maine, the 
Senators from Wyoming, and the Sen- 
ators from every other State may know 
in advance what is being done to the 
people of their States. 

Mr, PAYNE. If the Senator from 
Wyoming will reduce his suggestion to 
writing, he may be sure that his sugges- - 
tions will be given my most earnest con- 
sideration. 

Let me say that insofar as unobligated 
balances to which the Senator has re- 
ferred are concerned, the Senator from 
Maine drafted and introduced in the 
Senate in cooperation with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], a 
bill which would impose a control on 
the carrying over of unobligated and 
unexpended balances, I refer to the 
accrued expenditures bill, so-called, 
which passed the Senate and went to the 
House. There an amendment was at- 
tached to the bill. Fortunately, the bill 
is back in the Senate, although it does 
not carry out all we seek, which is the 
ending of the so-called carryover of un- 
obligated and unexpended balances, 

I will say that the bill as it came 
back to the Senate and is presently on 
the calendar, is certainly a step forward. 
We made one step forward 2 years ago, 
and the bill represents another step 
forward in trying to put our fiscal house 
in order, so that we shall have some con- 
trol over the great pileup of moneys 
which constantly accrue, building up 
and building up as a result of appropri- 
ations granted by the Congress which 
are not expended. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY., I believe the Sen- 
ator is to be complimented for the work 
he has done. I should like to point out, 
before taking my seat, after compli- 
menting the Senator again, that in the 
Mutual Security Act, which was signed 
August 14, 1957, the specific provision 
appears that such commitments shall 
not be reported to the Congress until 
after they have been completed. In 
other words, we are not entitled, under 
the existing law, to know what is being 
done with the money from the Treasury 
until after the giveaway has been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague. 
He always makes a very definite con- 
tribution. If he will read my remarks 
and the table which I shall offer for 
printing in the Recorp, I think he will 
see that my statements and the table 
which will be placed in the Recorp in 
connection with certain expenditures, 
will indicate that Congress must have 
definite control over them in order to 
avoid in the future certain things which 
have happened in the past. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
commend the Senator from Maine for 
his remarks. I thoroughly agree with 
what he is saying concerning the situa- 
tion in which the American textile in- 
dustry finds itself. If something is not 
done, I, too, fear for the future. 

Mr. PAYNE. I thank my colleague 
from South Carolina for his kind words. 
No Member of this body has stood on his 
feet more often in this Chamber during 
my brief period of service than has the 
Senator from South Carolina, continu- 
ally pointing out the problems confront- 
ing the textile industry and offering so- 
lutions for them. He and I have joined 
forces on a number of occasions in that 
connection. I have always been happy 
to do so, because we are fighting for what 
is right, and in a common cause. 

In textile machinery alone, we pur- 
chased over $4,200,000 worth offshore in 
1957 and only $1 million worth here at 
home. We did this while the Saco- 
Lowell Shops in Maine, the Nation’s 
largest producer of textile machinery 
had cut its working force by 50 percent. 
Since 1948, Mr. President, we have sup- 
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plied foreign countries with over $135,- 
700,000 worth of textile machinery under 
our foreign-aid program. Also since 
1948, we have purchased over $356 million 
worth of textiles under the foreign-aid 
program. Of that amount, $240,800,000 
were spent for offshore purchases and 
only $155,100,000 bought our own domes- 
tic textiles. Mr. President, how many 
American textile plants which are now 
darkened phantoms in once thriving 
communities might still be operating 
today had they received some of the $240 
million contracts which went to their 
foreign textile competitors? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that recent official Government sta- 
tistics prepared by the International Co- 
operation Administration showing an- 
nual domestic and offshore purchases of 
textiles and textile machinery under the 
foreign-aid program since 1949 be print- 
ed in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ICA and predecessor agencies— Expenditures for basic textiles and textile machinery, by fiscal 
years, Apr. 3, 1948-Dec. 31, 1957 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Fabricated basic textiles 


Textile machinery 
Source of purchase 


United | Offshore 


United | Offshore 


States 

27. 750 z 10, 212 9, 808 404 
23, 719 23, 757 44, 084 43, 787 297 
5, 263 3,141 31, 035 30, 787 248 
13, 514 11, 656 12, 063 10, 945 1, 118 
9, 868 5, 629 5, 900 5, 825 75 
2, 162 2, 916 6, 467 5, 723 744 
9, 672 15, 736 4,119 3, 107 1.012 
11, 230 34, 928 6, 561 2, 852 3, 709 
7, 211 89, 111 9, 831 1, 382 8, 499 
4,745 30, 119 5, 433 1. 169 4.204 
240,820 | 135,704 | 115, 334 20, 370 


Source: Office of Statistics and Reports, Mar. 19, 1958, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, those 
figures will be very revealing, indeed, 
to many who have not known about 
the situation in that connection. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, already stipulates in section 
510 that funds made available for this 
program may be used for the procure- 
ment of commodities outside the United 
States unless the President determines 
that such procurement will result in ad- 
verse effects upon the economy of the 
United States, with special reference to 
any areas of labor surplus. Despite this 
provision, Mr. President, and despite 
frequent attempts on my part to point 
out the tragic plight of our textile in- 
dustry to those who are responsible for 
our foreign aid policy, this provision 
of the Mutual Security Act has never 
been implemented. Yet, can anyone 
deny that our foreign procurements in 
the past have had adverse effects on our 
economy and have actually done much 
to create areas of labor surplus? If those 
in positions of responsibility will not act, 
Mr. President, I say the Congress must. 

We have been paying out of our pock- 
ets for the capital equipment used by 


foreign textile producers, while our own 
domestic producers have been hardput 
to pay for such equipment in the light 
of increasing costs, decreasing markets, 
and abnormally low prices for their 
product. Is this fair competition? Ask 
the American textile producer if it is. 
Ask the unemployed textile worker if it 
is. Ask any American taxpayer if it is. 
No, Mr. President; this aspect of the 
foreign-aid program must be modified. 
We can no longer stand by and watch 
our own dollars finance modern indus- 
tries in foreign nations which then un- 
dersell our own products on our own 
market. We can no longer stand by and 
watch our dollars buy the products of 
these foreign industries we have created 
instead of products of our industries. We 
can no longer stand by and see this hap- 
pening while our workers stand by in 
long lines waiting for unemployment 
compensation checks, which in some 
areas of my own State have already 
stopped coming. Our generosity is one 
of our greatest virtues as a nation, but 
there must be a limit even to that. No 
country in history has ever given so 
much of itself to help others. In the 
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process, however, let us not ruin our- 
selves. I daresay that there exists no 
other nation in the world which would 
come to our aid at a moment of crisis 
with the same generosity and good will 
which we have used in their behalf. We 
must continue to aid nations everywhere, 
but it must never be to the detriment 
of our own people. We would not de- 
mand this of any other nation. Cer- 
tainly they should not expect it of us. 


PROGRAM TO MEET TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


Now, Mr. President, what can we pos- 
sibly do to assist the American textile 
industry before it perishes entirely from 
our scene? What can we do to modify 
the Government policies which contrib- 
ute so much to the deterioration of this 
once prosperous and important industry? 
I recommend at this time for the Sen- 
ate’s serious consideration a six-point 
program which I believe will contribute 
both long-run and short-run assistance 
to the textile industry. 

First. A full investigation of the tex- 
tile industry’s problems made by a na- 
tional White House conference of all in- 
terested parties, called by the President 
of the United States. Such a conference 
could perfect and expand the other 
points of the program I am about to out- 
line. 

Second, In conjunction with the agri- 
cultural surplus program, I recommend 
the enactment of legislation which will 
permit American textile manufacturers 
to buy raw cotton at the same price at 
which we sell it to foreign manufacturers. 
In other words, we need one-price cot- 
ton to end this unfair discrimination, 
Legislation has already been introduced 
both in the House and in the Senate to 
accomplish this purpose. I believe the 
bill in the Senate was introduced by my 
colleague from Missouri {Mr. SYMING- 
TON]. 

The proposed legislation would allow 
the American textile industry to buy raw 
cotton at the going world price arrived 
at through the normal supply-demand 
formula. We must enact this legislation. 
In addition, I recommend that such leg- 
islation also provide for reimbursements 
to cotton textile mills for losses on cotton 
and cotton inventories on hand at the 
time such legislation goes into effect. 

Third. In conjunction with our foreign 
trade policy, I recommend enactment of 
legislation which will establish quotas on 
cotton textile imports instead of tariff 
rates. These rates are already so very 
low that for results only an enormous 
increase would suffice. Such an increase 
would be extremely difficult to attain in 
the light of present commitments and 
administration policy. Furthermore, as 
a result of the enormous wage advan- 
tages of many foreign textile producers, 
they could still flood our markets with 
cheap goods despite higher tariff rates. 
A quota, on the other hand, as has been 
used for woolen imports, would prevent 
the further loss of our domestic cotton 
textile market to foreign producers. 
This quota, however, should be on a 
fabric-by-fabrie basis in order to pre- 
vent the liquidation of specialized tex- 
tiles, such as happened to velveteens and 
others. The fabric-by-fabric quota 
should also apply to woolen and worsted 
imports. Furthermore, the quotas 
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should cover all cotton, woolen, and wor- 
sted textile fabrics, including yarns and 
threads. 

Fourth, In conjunction with our for- 
eign aid program, I recommend that we 
amend the Mutual Security Act in order 
to provide that no less than 50 percent 
of all funds which go to purchase com- 
modities for our foreign friends be spent 
here at home, unless the commodities in- 
volved are produced by domestic indus- 
tries suffering severe unemployment. 
In that event, 100 percent of our foreign 
aid purchases of those commodities 
should be made domestically. 

Fifth. Immediate enactment of S. 314 
and S. 3196, sponsored by the Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH] to permit the 
American textile industry to share in 
the rewards of the major overseas cotton 
disposal programs, rewards which are 
now enjoyed only by foreign textile pro- 
ducers. 

Sixth. Immediate enactment of com- 
prehensive distressed areas legislation 
along the lines of S. 3447, which I have 
introduced and which would assist areas 
of chronically high unemployment in de- 
veloping new sources of employment and 
provide some relief to those whose tex- 
tile jobs have already been lost. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I have attempted in my 
remarks today to describe the serious 
deterioration of our textile industry, a 
deterioration which in many ways has 
been a result of Government policies. 
Few other industries have been singled 
out by our Government for liquidation in 
this way. Few other industries which 
were once so flourishing have been al- 
lowed to perish as a result of Govern- 
ment policies. No other industry has suf- 
fered to the extent our textile industry 
has suffered since the war. 

Mr. President, action is needed and 
needed now. To wait but for a few more 
years might mean the complete anni- 
hilation of this great and important in- 
dustry. To wait any longer will mean 
the continuation of present hardships 
suffered by textile workers and many 
others throughout the country, who de- 
pend upon the commodities that go into 
the channels of trade, and who are indi- 
rectly affected by the success of the 
textile industry itself. Unless we modify 
the Government policies I have described 
and enact the proposals I have outlined, 
we will all have to bear full blame for 
the death of this industry which will drag 
with it hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers, billions of dollars of investment, and 
thousands of cottongrowers throughout 
the South. 

This is as crucial and urgent a prob- 
lem as any facing the Nation today. 
I am not pleading for a giveaway pro- 
gram for the textile industry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. On the contrary I am pleading 
for an end to Federal programs which 
contribute to the unreasonable and un- 
fair competitive advantages of foreign 
textile producers. This is the crux of 


the matter, this is the focal point of our 
textile liquidations, and this is what we 
must act upon now. We can no longer 
afford to pay American dollars for the 
ruination of an American industry. We 
can no longer tolerate the hardships and 
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misery of textile workers who are un- 
employed, working only part time, and 
constantly fearing the liquidation of 
their mills and their jobs. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we must act promptly and with 
certainty if we are to prevent the death 
of our textile industry. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to congratulate 
and commend the able and distinguished 
Senator from Maine on his very fine 
exposition of the tragic situation now 
existing in the textile industry. As one 
representing a State which has 230,000 
of its citizens employed in textile plants, 
I thank the Senator for the great fight 
he is making on this occasion, and which 
he has made ever since he came to the 
Senate, to protect this great industry 
and the jobs of hundreds of thousands 
of Americans in it from those who seem 
to be bent on making it a sacrificial lamb 
to appeasement of foreign nations. 

The Senator has pointed out most ef- 
fectively the fact that we are now sub- 
sidizing, with the dollars of American 
taxpayers, foreign. competitors of a 
basic American industry, namely, the 
textile industry. This puts our textile 
industry at a well nigh hopeless dis- 
advantage. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
provides that Congress shall have the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations. Congress has abdicated its 
constitutional function of regulating 


commerce with foreign nations insofar 


as the textile industry is concerned. The 
regulation of foreign commerce in tex- 
tiles, to all practical intents and pur- 
poses, has been abdicated by Congress 
and has been delegated, under an act 
passed by Congress, to a foreign nation. 
This is the first time this situation has 
existed, so far as I know, in human his- 
tory. It is the situation of a sovereign 
nation delegating to a foreign nation the 
power to determine. whether one of its 
basic industries shall fade or flourish. 

That is what relying on voluntary 
quotas established by the Japanese tex- 
tile industry amounts to. No amount of 
sophistry can erase that plain fact. 

I again thank the Senator for his fine 
statement. We in Congress no longer 
exercise our constitutional function of 
regulating foreign trade in textiles, but, 
instead, abdicate our constitutional 
function in this respect and permit it 
to be exercised by a foreign country, 
whose industry competes with ours. 

Mr. PAYNE. First of all I should like 
to say that I appreciate very much the 
kind remarks of the Senator from North 
Carolina. I know he has been tre- 
mendously concerned with this problem 
ever since he has been in the Senate, and 
no one holds him in higher respect than 
I do, both as a constitutional lawyer and 
as a great Senator and great American. 

He and I of course know that what we 
have done is to delegate the powers we 
hold under the Constitution to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, so to 
speak, to carry them out. It would be 
extremely difficult, of course, to do other- 
wise. I cannot imagine ourselves getting 
into a situation where Congress. would 
have to take up each individual item and 
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try to establish quotas and tariffs affect- 
ing each one, because in this complex life 
of ours we would probably be in session 
the year around in trying to work out 
the details as to each item. Therefore 
experts have been put to work on this 
whole problem. However, I would say 
that we must take a closer look at the 
situation than apparently we have been 
taking over some period of time if we are 
going to get at the root of the problems 
which now plague our textile industry. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Maine that it would be very 
unwise for Congress to attempt to han- 
dle the specific items relating to matters 
of foreign trade. I think Congress is 
wise to delegate that authority, provided 
it is delegated under a statute which 
prescribes definite standards which must 
be observed, and which will protect our 
domestic industries, 

Mr, PAYNE. Congress has the power 
to strengthen those standards further if 
it thinks it necessary. I am one who is 
of the opinion that the standards should 
be strengthened, in order to correct the 
trouble we are trying to reach. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was much impressed 
by the Senator’s reference to the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and its 
lack of reciprocity in this particular 
field. Does the Senator from Maine 
agree with me that the only sound con- 
cept for a reciprocal trade agreements 
program is one under which the agree- 
ments shall be such as will encourage the 
exportation by the United States of the 
things we produce in surplus quantities, 
and the importation into the United 
States of things which we either do not 
produce or cannot effectively produce? 

Mr. PAYNE. In other words, the 
matter goes back basically to the old 
principle which was in effect for so many 
years in the days gone by, which was 
called barter and trade We will take 
from you that which we do not pro- 
duce; and we will trade to you that 
which you do not have; and the trade 
will even itself up.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator agree 
with me in the thought that that is the 
only kind of sound commercial system 
of trade which can be erected, and the 
only kind which will be satisfactory in 
the long run? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is the only one which 
is fair to everyone concerned, 

Mr. ERVIN. It is a concept which has 
been grossly ignored, so far as the textile 
industry is concerned. 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Maine 
has pointed out very forcefully that. 
when we encourage the importation into 
the United States of textile products 
which the United States is already pro- 
ducing in surplus quantities, the only re- 
sult which can ensue will be to close 
down American plants and deprive 
ry eg iad in the textile industry of their 
jobs. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is correct. I am 
about ready to take my seat, but I want 
to clear up one point. Some persons get 
the impression that when we talk about 
textiles we are talking about the cot- 
tongrower or the textile-plant worker, 
whether the mill be a cotton or a woolen 
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textile mill. Let me make it clear—and 
no one knows this better than does the 
Senator from North Carolina—that 
textile production involves the purchas- 
ing of coal to heat the plants and op- 
erate the machinery. It requires the 
production of power; of oil to lubricate 
the machines for the spindles; the pro- 
duction of the steel which goes into the 
machinery; it involves carloadings on 
the railroads, and the loadings of trucks; 
and all the other hundreds of things 
which are attendant upon the manufac- 
ture of the various items which reach 
out into every facet of our economy. 
They are what make up what we term 
“the textile industry.” 

So nobody should think of the textile 
industry as simply the cotton farmer of 
the South, the cotton weaver of the 
South, or the cotton weaver of the North, 
the woolgrower of the West, or any other 
single facet of the industry. The textile 
industry is an all-embracing industry, a 
fundamental industry, and has been for 
many, many years. 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator from 
Maine has so well pointed out in his 
speech, the greatest customer of the 
American cottongrower is the American 
textile industry. If the American tex- 
tile industry is destroyed, its destruction 
will annihilate the greatest consumer of 
one of the most staple agricultural prod- 
ucts—cotton. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Senator from North 
Carolina is absolutely correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I have had the 
pleasure of serving on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in- 
cluding the Special Subcommittee on 
Automobile Marketing, with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine. I con- 
gratulate him upon the able address he 
has made on this occasion. He has ac- 
curately and thoroughly described the 
economic plight of the American textile 
industry. 

I do not agree with every proposal 
which my distinguished friend has ad- 
vanced, Basically and fundamentally 
however, he is on the firmest of ground. 
Who can deny, after hearing the facts 
which the Senator has set forth, that 
the textile industry is in a position of 
great peril? 

At the present time, we are putting 
great faith in a voluntary quota ar- 
rangement on the part of Japan in our 
efforts to keep the imports of textiles 
at a reasonable level. This self- 
restraint on the part of the Japanese is 
helpful, but there is no guaranty that 
it will continue. There is evidence that 
the arrangement is being evaded by the 
shipping of goods through Hong Kong 
and other places. Even if the self-re- 
straint on the part of the Japanese con- 
tinues, we face the threat of rapidly 
increasing textile imports from India, 
Hong Kong, and other places. 

I may say that the plywood industry 
is another industry which has had some 
experience with voluntary quotas. 

Mr. PAYNE. The plywood industry 
is another industry for which we have 
concern in my section of the country. 
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Mr. THURMOND. It is a very im- 
portant industry, and means much to a 
large number of people in the Nation. 
Quotas on plywood no longer exist. The 
plywood industry has lost more than 50 
percent of its domestic market to foreign 
competitors. 

I concur in the view of the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine that a com- 
prehensive study—perhaps a White 
House conference—would be helpful in 
presenting the problems of the textile in- 
dustry to the Nation. I do not believe 
the American people want to see the tex- 
tile industry sacrificed on the altar of 
foreign relations. I am confident that 
they will rally to the support of the in- 
dustry when the facts are fully and gen- 
erally known. 

Experience has demonstrated that ad- 
ministrative remedies are insufficient; 
therefore, Congress must provide legis- 
lative remedies. The first step, I am 
convinced, is the establishment of rea- 
sonable legislative import quotas. By 
reasonable, I mean that the quotas 
should be restricted enough to permit 
American industries to survive and grow, 
and that they should be broad enough to 
permit the continuation and develop- 
ment of world trade. 

I hope that Congress will proceed 
promptly to the most solemn considera- 
tion of the matter. The need is urgent, 
It is important that Congress act with- 
out delay. 

Again, I congratulate the Senator from 
Maine upon the fine contribution he has 
made in presenting this matter to the 
Senate and to the American people. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I have 
had the honor to serve in two separate 
capacities with the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Carolina. We had 
occasion to work together and to be to- 
gether in the governors’ conference. As 
Governor of South Carolina the distin- 
guished Senator represented his State as 
an able, outstanding, nationally known 
person, concerned with every problem 
affecting the well-being of the Nation. 

I have also had the privilege of serving 
with him in the Senate, particularly on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, where he continues to make 
very great contributions. 

I thank him sincerely for the remarks 
he has made this afternoon, because he 
always sets forth some very constructive 
ideas and thoughts. Not only today, 
but down through the years, he has exer- 
cised the greatest of concern and inter- 
est in the problems which affect the 
well-being of America and the American 
people. I thank him for his contribution. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his kind remarks. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Iyield. 

Mr. POTTER. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Maine for his outstanding, 
well-documented address, which shows 
great concern not only for the people of 
his own State of Maine, but also for an 
industry which is of great importance to 
the whole economy of the Nation. 

I represent, in part, a State in which 
the textile industry is not a major in- 
dustry. But we have economic problems 
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also in our major industry, the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. T yield. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is true that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan comes from an area 
which also has problems of unemploy- 
ment. Please do not think I am dis- 
cussing the unemployment problem on 
the basis of a single industry at all. 

The Senator from Michigan, time and 
time again, not only this year, but in 
every year since I have been a Member 
of the Senate, has fought for the very 


‘things we are talking about and toward 


which we are working. He has always 
favored programs looking to a realistic 
approach to Government policies con- 
cerning such problems. 

A part of the reason for the unem- 
ployment of every person who is out of 
a job in the automobile industry in De- 
troit can be traced back to the fact that 
when the man who used to have a job 
in the textile industry of the Nation, the 
man who used to get a fair price for the 
wool or the cotton he produced lost his 
income, he was shut off from purchasing. 
No longer has he the income or the abil- 
ity to buy an automobile which is pro- 
duced in the great automobile centers of 
Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maine is absolutely cor- 
rect. He has very forcefully brought 
out the point that when one segment 
of the economy is depressed, that situa- 
tion has an adverse effect on the en- 
tire economy of the Nation. When, be- 
cause the textile plants close, the work- 
ers in the textile industry are unem- 
ployed they are unable to buy the Fords, 
the Chevrolets, and the Plymouths 
which make jobs in Detroit, Flint, and 
Lansing. 

The Senator from Maine has per- 
formed a real service, Mr. President, not 
only to his State of Maine, but to all 
the American people. I hope that all 
the people of the country will realize 
the accuracy of what the Senator from 
Maine has said. 

Mr. President, although certain pro- 
grams have been delegated to the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, the 
Congress has a duty and a function to 
perform in connection with this situa- 
tion. The Senator from Maine has 
placed his finger directly on a very real 
problem which faces the country. The 
Congress must assume, in that connec- 
tion, a responsibility which I believe 
it has not heretofore assumed. 

Mr. President, let me say that I 
greatly enjoy my friendship with the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. I 
serve with him in committee, and I 
know of his hard and diligent work, and 
of the respect in which he is held by all 
colleagues. 

Again I desire to commend him for 
the excellent address he has delivered to 
the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Michigan. Let me 
say that I reciprocate his kind words, 
and that my regard for him is perhaps 
even greater than he may realize. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
ToN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Maine yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], knows that I 
am very much in favor of the reciprocal 
trade program and that I am very 
strongly in favor of increasing the for- 
eign trade of the United States. 

Nevertheless, I believe every Senator 
must be grateful to a colleague who does 
a thorough job in presenting a case, for 
it is only by understanding the respec- 
tive points of view of our colleagues that 
this august body is able to make progress, 

T should like to ask my colleague from 
Maine a question. I appreciate that he 
has stated his side of the case, just as on 
occasion other Senators, including my- 
self, have stated what we regard as our 
side of the case. 

Heretofore we have referred to the 
importance of foreign trade, as indicated 
by the number of persons who find 
work because of it, which result in ex- 
ports which aggregate an estimated $4,- 
500,000,000 in value. We realize the im- 
portant bearing of foreign trade on the 
security interests of the United States, 
and we realize how large a part exports 
play in the aggregate production of 
United States industries, as well as in 
connection with the interests of the con- 
sumers, who are vitally concerned with 
being able to purchase the best at the 
cheapest prices. All those interests and 
concerns and activities have combined 
to make our country great. Briefly 
stated, that is the other side of the case. 

I assure the Senator from Maine that 
I am deeply concerned when American 
industries are hurt, and I am deeply sen- 
sitive to that situation. Industries which 
are hurt have two ways by means of 
which they can deal with their problem. 
One is by building up a domestic market 
in the articles as to which American in- 
dustries are supreme. For example, not- 
withstanding the importation of a con- 
siderable number of foreign manufac- 
tured automobiles, the United States do- 
mestic automobile industry absolutely 
dominates the United States market, 
and does an enormous business. 

That is also true of certain branches 
of the textile industry; the products of 
certain branches of our textile industry 
cannot be displaced by exports, for those 
domestic products are sufficiently at- 
tractive to dominate the domestic 
market. 

All of us are concerned with those of 
the American people who are hurt by 
imports. We are also vitally interested 
in having the domestic market stimu- 
lated by the development of specialties 
and other lines of production by means 
of which the American people will be 
able to help themselves. In short, we 
are interested in self-help and in mutual 
cooperation. 

Does my colleague think it might be 
useful—let me say that one of the points 
he made was in connection with this 
matter, and therefore I refer to it now— 
to have the Congress enact a statute 
by means of which the Government 
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would help American industries which 
have been hurt to reconvert, retool, or 
reshape their operations, by means of 
loans and technical assistance of the 
kind which was provided, following 
World War II, to small business, par- 
ticularly, which had been engaged in the 
war effort, and had to reconvert to 
peacetime activities. We did not want 
small business to go broke. Similarly, 
I do not want the textile industry to 
go broke. Instead, I want it to flourish, 
to prosper, and to be great. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York has emphasized two 
most important programs. All these 
programs are long range in scope. But, 
in the meantime, are we going to sit idly 
by and say, “Yes, at some time or other 
we will get to this,” but in the meantime 
watch the extinction of an American 
industry? 

Certainly we should put into use the 
tools of the sort the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York has mentioned, so as 
to enable some of the industries, which 
at present simply cannot “make the 
grade,” because of many circumstances, 
to retool and to develop new techniques 
and new methods, in connection with the 
great technological advances which have 
been made. We should enable them to 
do so over a period of time, instead of 
being completely ruined. We realize 
that if they are ruined, there will be 
nothing from which to rebuild. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield further to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Maine for the observa- 
tions he has made. I wish to pledge to 
the Senator from Maine that, as one 
Senator, who represents, in part, a great 
State and a great city, which, as my col- 
league knows, lives on foreign trade, I 
will do my utmost, according to my 
lights, to see that the Congress takes 
prompt action, for I could not agree more 
with the Senator from Maine that we do 
not want these employees and these in- 
dustries to be distressed. Our country 
is rich enough to “take up the slack” in 
this instance, as it has done before when 
people have been hurt, and when the na- 
tional interest has required that they 
should not be hurt. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments which have been 
made by my colleague, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], who is a seat- 
mate of mine. I know that he appre- 
ciates my thinking, and that he stands 
ready always to help American industry 
and the American people. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield, provided that I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to congratulate 
the Senator from Maine for the master- 
ful speech he has delivered to the Senate 
this afternoon. It has been an inspira- 
tion to me to hear his speech and to 
note the approval it has received from 
Senators on both sides of the aisle. 

I represent one of the newer States 
of the Union. The people of South Da- 
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kota undoubtedly have a great deal to 
do yet as regards the development of in- 
dustry. 

It would be disheartening to us if we 
thought that the attempts of United 
States citizens to develop their resources 
were to be compromised or limited by 
restrictions which would not permit them 
to achieve their full development. 

So it is heartening to hear the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine make a 
speech in behalf of the protection and 
development of American resources. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota very 
much, indeed. One of the pleasures I 
have had in the Senate has been to serve 
with him, and to serve under him on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and to work with him in connection with 
many other matters of importance in the 
Senate. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 


INCREASED ANNUITIES TO CERTAIN 
ANNUITANTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
72) to increase annuities payable to cer- 
tain annuitants from the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund, and for 
other purposes, which were to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) the annuity of each retired em- 
ployee or Member of Congress who, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1956, was receiving or entitled to 
receive an annuity from the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund shall be in- 
creased by 10 percent. 

(b) The annuity otherwise payable from 
the ciyil-service retirement and disability 
fund to— 

(1) Each survivor whose annuity com- 
menced on or prior to October 1, 1956, and 

(2) Each survivor of a retired employee 
or Member of Congress described in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, shall be increased 
by 10 percent. No increase provided by this 
subsection shall exceed $200 per annum. 

(c) No increase provided by this section 
shall be computed on any additional annuity 
purchased at retirement by voluntary con- 
tributions, 

(d) No increase in annuity under this sec- 
tion shall exceed the sum necessary to in- 
crease such annuity, exclusive of annuity 
purchased by voluntary contributions, to 
$4,104. 

Sec. 2. The unremarried widow or widower 
of an employee— 

(1) Who had completed at least 10 years 
of service creditable for civil-service retire- 
ment purposes, 

(2) Who died before February 29, 1948, 
and 

(3) Who was at the time of his death (A) 
subject to an act under which annuities 
granted before February 29, 1948, were or 
are now payable from the civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund or (B) retired 
under such an act, 
shall be entitled to receive an annuity. In 
order to qualify for such annuity, the widow 
or widower shall have been married to the 
employee for at least 10 years immediately 
prior to his death and must be not entitled 
to any other annuity from the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund based on the 
service of such employee. Such annuity 
shall be equal to one-half of the annuity 
which the employee was receiving on the 
date of his death if retired, or would have 
been receiving if he had been retired for 
disability on the date of his death, but shall 
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not exceed $750 per annum and shall not be 
increased by the provisions of this or any 
other prior law. Any annuity granted under 
this section shall cease upon the death or 
remarriage of the widow or widower. 

Sec. 3. (a) An increase in annuity provided 
by subsection (a), or clause (1) of subsection 
(b), of the first section of this act shall take 
effect on the first day of the second month 
following the date of enactment of this act. 
An increase in annuity provided by clause 
(2) of such subsection (b) shall take effect 
on the first day of the second month fol- 
lowing such date of enactment, or on the 
commencing date of the survivor annuity, 
whichever occurs later. 

(b) An annuity provided by section 2 of 
this act shall commence on the first day of 
the second month following the date of en- 
actment of this act, or on the first day of 
the month in which application for such 
annuity is received in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, whichever occurs later. 

(c) The monthly installment of each an- 
nuity increased or provided by this act shall 
be fixed at the nearest dollar. 

Sec. 4. The annuities and increases in an- 
nuities provided by the preceding sections of 
this act shall be paid from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. Such an- 
nuities and increases in annuities shall ter- 
minate for each fiscal year beginning on or 
after July 1, 1960, for which an appropria- 
tion shall not have been made by the Con- 
gress to compensate such fund for the cost, 
as determined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, of such annuities and increases in an- 
nuities for such fiscal year. For any fiscal 
year for which such appropriation shall not 
have been made, the preceding sections of 
this act shall not be in effect and annuities 
and increases in annuities shall be deter- 
mined and paid as though such sections had 
not been enacted. Nothing contained in this 
section shall be held or considered to prevent 
the payment of annuities and increases in 
annuities provided by the preceding sections 
of this act for any fiscal year for which the 
Congress shall have made such appropriation. 

Sec. 5. Each increase in annuity provided 
by subsection (a) of the first section of this 
act shall be payable under the following 
conditions: 

(1) Such increase shall not be payable, 
for any month which begins during the pe- 
riod commencing with the date of enact- 
ment of this act and ending with the close 
of the calendar year in which this act is 
enacted, to any individual whose income 
from gainful employment (including salary, 
wages, and income from self-employment), 
during the 12-month period immediately pre- 
ceding the last day of the month in which 
this act is enacted, shall have exceeded 
$1,200; 

(2) Such increase shall not be payable after 
April 30 of any year following the year in 
which this act is enacted to any individual 
whose income from gainful employment 
during the preceding calendar year, shall 
have exceeded $1,200; 

(3) Such increase shall not be payable to 
any individual until the first day of the 
month following che month in which such 
individual shall have reported, in such form 
as the Civil Service Commission shall pre- 
scribe, that his income from gainful employ- 
ment in the 12-month period referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this section or the cal- 
endar year referred to in paragraph (2) of 
this section, as the case may be, did not 
exceed $1,200; and 

(4) Each such increase payable after re- 
ceipt by the Civil Service Commission of 
such report shall terminate on April 30 of 
any subsequent year unless before such date 
a new report that such income from gain- 
ful employment did not exceed $1,200 in the 
preceding calendar year shall have been re- 
ceived by the Civil Service Commission. 
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Payment of any increase terminated due to 
failure to submit the required report shall 
be resumed effective the first day of the first 
month after such report is received by the 
Civil Service Commission, but any such pay- 
ment so resumed shall not be made for any 
month elapsing after such termination and 
before such resumption. Each department 
and agency of the Government of the United 
States and of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia shall furnish, 
upon request of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, such information as the Commission 
may deem necessary to verify the accuracy 
of any such report. 

Sec. 6. (a) The amendments made by 
section 401 of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act Amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 743-760; 
5 U. S. OC. 2251-2267), may apply at the 
option of any employee who, prior to July 
31, 1956, was separated from the service 
under the automatic separation provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act but 
whose separation would not have taken ef- 
fect until after July 30, 1956, if he had been 
permitted to remain in the service until the 
expiration of any accumulated or current 
accrued annual leave to his credit at the 
time of his separation from the service. 
Such option shall be exercised by a writing 
received in the Civil Service Commission be- 
fore January 1, 1959. 

(b) No increase in annuity provided by 
this act or any prior provision of law shall 
apply in the case of any retired employee 
who exercises the option permitted by sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

Sec. 7. The civil service retirement and 
disability fund is hereby made available for 
payment of any expenses incurred by the 
Civil Service Commission in the adminis- 
tration of this act during the period begin- 
ning with the date of enactment of this act 
and ending with the last day of the sixth 
month which begins after the date on which 
the first payment of any benefit provided by 
this act (except section 6) is made, 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“A bill to provide increases in certain 
annuities payable from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
disagree to the amendments of the 
House, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. CARLSON, 
and Mr. Morton conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


BEWARE THE PROPHETS WHO 
GLEAM AND BEAM—A PLEA FOR 
A TAX CUT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, since the 
first weeks of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, it has pursued economic policies 
of scarcity which favor bankers and 
hurt farmers, small business and con- 
sumers. The high interest, tight money 
crusade was launched in February 1953, 
with a $1 billion Government bond issue 
at the highest rates in 20 years. That 
policy was persisted in until the closing 
days of 1957. 

Throughout this period, including the 
painful and unnecessary recession of 
1954, all objections to this reckless eco- 
nomic dogmatism have been sought to 
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be silenced with charges that the ob- 
jectors are prophets of gloom and doom. 

I say it is time that we should beware 
the prophets who gleam and beam. 
Where have the Eisenhower tactics of 
favoritism and drift landed us? We are 
scraping the rocks and headed for the 
economic reefs. 

Let us start with unemployment: 

The latest figures show that in Febru- 
ary some 5.2 million, or 7.7 percent of 
the civilian labor force were fully unem- 
ployed. Many millions more worked 
only part time. Two men working half 
time are equal to one man fully unem- 
ployed. The equivalent full-time un- 
employment of these part-time workers 
is equal to 1.2 million, or 1.8 percent. 
Thus, the total full-time equivalent un- 
employment for February was 6.4 mil- 
lion, or 9.5 percent of the entire civilian 
labor force. 

In presenting these figures I have 
merely updated the data presented to 
the Congress by the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] in his individual 
views contained in the February 27, 1958, 
Report of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. In every instance, the figures 
show that unemployment not only be- 
came worse, but substantially and seri- 
ously worse. On March 31, the Senator 
from Illinois presented on the floor his 
projections of unemployment for March; 
the official figures will not be available 
for almost two weeks. 

Let us consider business failures: 

Only this past Sunday the New York 
Times’ financial section summarized: 

The evidence is at hand. Business fail- 
ures last year, as reported by Dun & Brad- 
street, were the highest in 19 years, 
They continue at even a higher rate this 
year. These are only the cases that actually 
land in court. Many concerns quietly fade 
into oblivion without legal fanfare or—in 
the medium-size bracket—are absorbed by 
their big brothers. 


Let us consider industrial production: 

The latest figures available from the 
Federal Reserve Board, as procured for 
me by the staff of the Joint Economic 
Committee, show that the February sea- 
sonally adjusted figures for the major 
manufacturing output was 69 percent of 
capacity; metals were 57 percent of ca- 
pacity; and textiles, fibers and yarns 
were 72 percent of capacity. Unadjusted 
January figures for cement, the latest 
available, show production was about 
70 percent of capacity. 

What does this indicate? The best 
economist in Congress, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], summarized the 
situation as follows: 

We do not have too much investment for 
long-term growth but we do have more in- 
vestment and production than there is de- 
mand for the products of industry at present 
prices. 


The January 1958 Chase Manhattan 
Bank report, Business in Brief, put it in 
somewhat similar terms, characterizing 
our manufacturing situation as having 
too much productive capacity. 

Our national economic problem, in 
fact, is that there is tremendous pro- 
ductive capacity but too little purchas- 
ing power. The goods are available, the 
productive plant can turn out far more 
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than it now is; what we presently lack 
are consumer dollars, 
ECONOMIC SITUATION NOT STATIC 


The economic distress of the unem- 
ployed and small business and the con- 
tinued squeeze of family type farms is 
serious. Even more serious is the fact 
that these factors are not static—they 
do not stand still, 

The first principle (in dealing with a re- 
cession) is that when the economy shows 
signs of faltering— 


Writes Dr. Burns in his new book, 
Prosperity Without Inflation— 
prompt countermoves are required. Even 
mild measures on the part of Government 
can be effective in the early stages of an 
economic decline. 

On the other hand, if action is withheld 
until a recession has gathered momentum, 
strong and costly measures may prove in- 
sufficient. 


I have quoted from the New York 
Times of March 23, 1958. 

Senator Dovctas issued the same 
warning in his February comments: 

At some point like that at which we now 
stand, the forces of breakdown can snow- 
ball and avalanche. Production, employ- 
ment, purchasing power, and investment all 
decline and each decrease leads to further 
decreases. Therefore, remedial action of a 
size which might have been very effective in 
the early stages of a recession can be al- 
most completely useless in the later stages 
of a decline. 

It is the danger of a cumulative break- 
down in our economy, brought on by im- 
petuous forces which are almost impossible 
to turn around once they have gained real 
momentum, about which we should be wor- 
ried. Because this recession has now reached 
very serious proportions and because of the 
dangers of a cumulative breakdown, the 
time to act has arrived. The danger is not 
that we will do too much, but rather that we 
will do too little and do it too late. 


Many of us have issued similar warn- 
ings. Delay in strong remedial action is 
not conservative, it is reckless. 

TAX CUT NEEDED—NOW 


The most effective single means of 
stemming the present economic slump is 
a tax cut which puts hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the hands of con- 
sumers as quickly as possible. 

That is why I cosponsored and voted 
for the Douglas income- and excise-tax- 
cut amendment recently. It would re- 
duce tax withholdings in a matter of 
weeks, thereby increasing purchasing 
power. Further, it would reduce prices 
by reducing excise taxes, thereby encour- 
aging purchasing. 

I do not say this is the only or ideal 
method of tax cutting. It had the ad- 
vantage of relative speed and giving tax 
relief to those in the lower and middle 
income groups, to consumers and to in- 
dustries which are both burdened by 
built-in excise taxes and by economic 
difficulties, such as the automobile and 
railroad industries. 

An increase in exemptions would re- 
duce taxes by over $2.5 billion, with 86.8 
percent of the relief going to taxpayers 
with incomes under $10,000 according to 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation. 

The effect of such cuts would not be 
limited to the direct recipients alone. 
Every sector of the economy would be 
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alert to its implications and plan for its 
increase in purchasing power. It would 
supply what now is missing—a definite, 
affirmative force to repel and reverse 
recession where now we have only 
preachment and hollow prediction. 

Liberal Democrats have been the prin- 
cipal advocates of such a course. Within 
the past 2 weeks we have gained an im- 
portant recruit. As reported by the 
Christian Science Monitor of March 24, 
Dr. Arthur Burns now strongly urges 
this course: 

Dr. Burns now urges an immediate $5 bil- 
lion permanent tax cut. He declares, “the 
current recession may prove to be a more 
serious economic decline than the recessions 
of 1948-49 or 1953-54” and that “there is no 
good evidence of the likelihood of an early 
economic upturn.” 


The New York Times also reported the 
counsel of President Eisenhower's for- 
mer Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers: 

Prompt action, he said, would create “‘an 
excellent prospect” of reversing the economic 
tide, He continued: 

“If, on the other hand, we delay more 
than a very few weeks, in the hope that 
economic recovery will come on its own by 
midyear, we shall be taking the risk of hay- 
ing to resort later to drastic medicine.” 


The handwriting is on the wall, It 
has been for many weeks, indeed for 
many months. Delay and equivocation 
are intolerable. 

Congress, with little help and frequent 
obstruction from the President, has 
taken some affirmative action. The re- 
cently passed housing bill was a step in 
the right direction, except for the boost 
in GI home-loan-interest rates. 

The acceleration of the roadbuilding 
program, over the initial opposition of 
the President is all to the good. 

Acceleration of public works, long ad- 
vocated as sound investment, will help 
some in the future. 

But, when unemployment reaches al- 
most 10 percent of the working force, 
when bankruptcies and business failures 
are at record rates, timidity is irrespon- 
sible. 

Congress has the solemn obligation to 
move at the earliest possible moment to 
cut taxes and to shore up the unemploy- 
ment insurance program so that the un- 
employed do not become destitute as 
their benefits are exhausted. 

THE DEFICIT BUGABOO 


There are some who warn that it would 
be “irresponsible” to increase the budget 
deficit and increase the national debt by 
cutting taxes. 

The answer is: If we do not cut taxes 
we could well suffer a greater deficit 
and increase the national debt even more. 

That is what is happening. For ex- 
ample, in his January 1957 budget mes- 
sage the President predicted a surplus for 
the current fiscal year of $1.8 billion. 
In his 1958 message that surplus was 
turned into a deficit of $0.4 billion. A 
part of the deficit is attributable to a 
greater amount of defense expenditures. 
But most is caused by a decrease in tax 
collections. 

In the January 1957 budget message 
collections in this year were estimated at 
$73.6 billion; but the 1958 message esti- 
mated $72.4 billion, and the actual will 
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probably be less. The staff of the Joint 
Economic Committee advises that the 
presently expected deficit of $0.4 billion 
will be greater because of lower tax col- 
lections caused directly by the lowered 
rate of economic activity, 

If the economy is permitted to slow 
down even more, the deficit will grow and 
grow without cutting taxes a nickel. 

For example, in 1925 and 1930 tax rates 
were almost exactly the same—the rates 
in the latter year were fractionally 
lower. But in 1930 tax collections were 
greatly reduced because there were 
fewer citizens with taxable income, and 
the average taxable income was lower— 
chart Nos. 428 and 429 Statistical Ab- 
2 of the United States, 1956 edi- 

on. 

On the other hand, increased economic 
activity spurred by a tax cut and other 
affirmative measures would minimize 
deficits. The Times story already 
quoted attributed such a view to Dr. 
Burns who said the tax cut would be 
offset “in considerable part” by increased 
collections. 

If any attitude about taxes is irrespon- 
sible, it is that which counsels inaction 
and delay. 

THE INFLATION ARGUMENT 


For several years the consumers, wage, 
and salary earners, and small farmers 
and businessmen have been put through 
an economic high-interest tight-money 
wringer in the name of fighting inflation. 

But inflation persevered, even if small 
farmers and business did not. 

As early as 1953 I pointed out that the 
factors of a true inflation did not exist, 
We had sufficient food and goods, where- 
as the classic definition of inflation is 
too many dollars chasing too few goods. 

Today the factors of inflation are even 
more dramatically demonstrable. The 
productivity figures already presented 
show that physical output could meet a 
demand many times larger than what we 
have today. 

A budget deficit, of itself, does not pro- 
duce inflation. It does so only if it 
pumps buying dollars into a market 
where there are too few goods to be 
bought. It is painfully obvious that we 
are not confronted by such a result of 
deficit spending, 

And, I would repeat, we run the risk 
of even greater deficits if we do not cut 
taxes. 

THE PRESIDENT PREACHES 


Despite all the current evidence of 
continued decline the President con- 
tinues to put off a tax cut decision, yet 
continues his preachment. At last 
Wednesday’s news conference he came 
up with some magnificent economic 
analysis as follows: 


The next question was: “Mr. President, 
there are reports that many people are hold- 
ing off from buying automobiles to wait and 
see whether there is a cut in the excise tax. 
If there is such a cut, do you think it should 
be retroactive?” 

The President replied succinctly: “Well, I 
am not going to mention—to answer that 
question directly for the simple reason I 
don’t want yet to discuss the details of any 
such proposal before you until I believe that 
necessity is here. 

“But I will say this: I believe that the 
American public now should be buying on 
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the basis of the worth of the product that 
is offered to them. I believe that there is 
great, a great field for expansion of business 
by better salesmanship on the part of busi- 
ness concerns. I believe there is still, we 
have got great savings, I believe we have 
got to offer things in a better packaged way, 
we've got to do better advertising and above 
all things let the public buy when they 
— they are getting a bargain and not 

about what is going to be the pos- 
sible future of some possible future action.” 


The President said: 

(1) Business should do a better job of 
salesmanship, advertising, and packaging; 
and (2) consumers should buy without 
“worrying about * * * the possible future.” 


He could not have missed the point of 
our current economic difficulties by a 
wider margin. 

This sort of foolish preachment, plus 
the President’s repeated and baseless 
optimistic predictions, not only help lit- 
tle—they hurt. Any business man read- 
ing the President’s comments of recent 
months can only conclude that we are in 
worse difficulty than the plain economic 
facts indicate because little that is sensi- 
ble is to be expected from the White 
House. 

The President’s optimism may fool 
some people, but it is not fooling in- 
dustry. They are not increasing pro- 
duction or investment. They are head- 
ed for the storm cellars. They will not 
settle for pep talks, but demand evi- 
dence—which Dr. Burns and others say 
is presently lacking—that the economy 
will improve. 

It is the job of Government to help 
provide that evidence and that improve- 
ment. 

The best and most effective evidence 
that unemployment will decrease and 
that business will improve is a tax cut 
that will help do the job. 

This is a time for speedy action to 
repel recession. Happy talk is more 
pleasing in musical plays than in the 
White House when we are in economic 
trouble. 


ROLE OF LATIN AMERICA AND CAR- 
IBBEAN NATIONS IN NATIONAL 
AND HEMISPHERIC SECURITY 


Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for about a 6-minute 
speech? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Ihave been waiting for 
about 3 hours, but I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is always 
kind. I appreciate his understanding. 

Mr. President, as the 85th Congress 
passes midpoint, we find ourselves exam- 
ining our Military Establishment and 
tailoring our resources, both human and 
financial, to fit space-age defense. I 
cannot help but note what I consider to 
be a serious oversight: There has been 
an almost total absence of consideration 
of the role the Latin American and Car- 
ibbean nations could play in national 
and hemispheric security. 

There was a time—roughly a decade 
ago—when we courted the Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean countries with fer- 
vent economic and cultural ardor. To- 
day, our attentions to the lands which 
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lie south of the border appear more per- 
functory. 

This is not to say that our regard has 
lessened. Perhaps it can be attributed 
to the assumption in some quarters that 
affection, once won, may thereafter be 
taken for granted. Any such attitude to 
our good friends to the south would in- 
deed be unfortunate. As we should have 
learned by now, the relations between 
any two countries, though they be most 
friendly, are always in the making. 

Certain developments in Latin Amer- 
ica, it is true, have given rise to hostile 
sentiment toward the United States. 

The trade picture between the United 
States and her neighbors to the south, 
if examined closely, is not encouraging. 
These nations are buying far more from 
us than they are permitted to sell us. 
Falling world prices in basic Latin Amer- 
ican commodities are aggravating the 
situation. 

Latin American countries today are 
badly in need of capital, markets, and 
more advantageous trade agreements. 
We hear reports that Brazil has been 
offered oil-drilling equipment and tech- 
nical help by the Soviet. Argentina, 
unable to obtain credit from the United 
States, is asking Russia for coal and oil 
development money. Columbia, Uru- 
guay, and Chile are reported to be send- 
ing economic missions to the Soviet. 

In short, Soviet Russia, ever the op- 
portunist, does not hesitate to mount 
the anti-United States wave and ride it 
to her own advantage. 

Through economic alliances, all sorts 
of other ties can develop. Certainly it 
is not difficult to envision the Soviet fol- 
lowing the example of Hitler’s Reich and 
moving into a position of strength on 
our southern borders through her eco- 
nomic friends or through nations under 
the thumb of ambitious dictators in 
Latin America. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I am deeply concerned with 
defense spending and how it might be 
affected by according the Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean nations a more 
prominent role in our defense planning. 

The protection of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is the responsibility of all the 
countries within it. While our neigh- 
bors to the south may believe, or some of 
their citizens may believe, that the 
United States takes them for granted, 
nevertheless they also are well aware 
that it is the United States which has 
laid the foundations for their present 
industrialization and technological de- 
velopment. 

While ruffied on the surface from time 
to time, our friendship has common 
wellsprings, rooted deep in the history 
of north and south. 

In their history and culture the Latin 
American and Caribbean nations are a 
basic part of the Western World, and 
are entitled to play an important role 
in the drive toward peace and security. 

Let me illustrate with an example: 

We are quick to ask Europe for mis- 
sile bases, for the European countries 
are located advantageously for missile 
coverage of the Soviet Union. And 
these same European nations are quick 
to refuse permission. Denmark and 
Norway have refused intermediate range 
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ballistic missile bases and atomic stock- 
piles in their countries. Other NATO 
countries have only provisionally ac- 
cepted our requests. 

Mr. President, I have before me a list 
of United States installations in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. I shall not 
take the time of this body to read the 
document, but ask that it be appended 
to my remarks. Very briefiy, however, 
I wish to state that we may be overlook- 
ing a great reservoir of strength and 
good will. 

At the present time we have a military 
assistance advisory group in the Do- 
minican Republic, and MAAG functions 
have been assigned to certain of our 
missions south of the border. 

The Caribbean Command is a unified 
command under Lt. Gen. Robert M. Mon- 
tague. 

Most of our Army, Navy, and Air Force 
installations are concentrated in the 
Canal Zone, Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Undoubtedly, the Armed Services 
Committees of this Congress and the De- 
partment of Defense are the best 
equipped working groups to determine 
the potentialities of Latin and South 
America and the Caribbean in our de- 
fense pattern. They would be well ad- 
vised, in my opinion, to renew their 
studies in this direction and take another 
look at what may be available. 

It seems to me that these nations 
could be relied upon for additional mis- 
sile bases, submarine detection bases, 
air bases, atomic stockpiles, and other 
buttresses to our farflung strength. 
Even a tiny island in the Caribbean has 
something to offer and could have some- 
thing to be proud of in the vast defense 
posture of the western hemisphere. I 
suspect that by working together to 
build joint defenses, we could greatly en- 
hance and improve our people-to-people 
relations with our neighbors to the south. 
We might avert what certainly appears 
to be a Soviet effort to gain a foothold 
in the west, and at the same time con- 
tribute to the industrialization and fur- 
ther development of our friends in this 
hemisphere. 

In short, Mr. President, by developing 
additional nearby outposts, we shall ac- 
complish a dollars-and-cents savings 
for the American taxpayer, who, I regret 
to say, must support a mammoth de- 
fense budget for some time to come. 
Simultaneously, by according recogni- 
tion to the worth and dignity of all West- 
ern Hemisphere nations, by working 
with them on projects to solidify our 
mutual strength, we shall dramatize 
ancient ties of friendship at a time when 
this is not only wise, but necessary. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a list of United States installations 
in Latin America and Caribbean areas, 
to which I previously referred. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: Í 
List OF UNITED STATES INSTALLATIONS IN 

LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN AREAS 

We have a military assistance advisory 
group in the Dominican Republic, and MAAG 
functions have been given to United States 
missions in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
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Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, and Uruguay. 

The Caribbean Command is a unified com- 
mand, with headquarters at Quarry Heights, 
C. Z. Commander in Chief Caribbean (Lt. 
Gen. Robert M. Montague, USA), carries out 
his assigned missions (representing United 
States military interests in Latin America 
and administration of mutual defense assist- 
ance programs) in Central America (less 
Mexico) and South America. 

United States Army installations in the 
Canal Zone are: Ist Battle Group, Fort Kobbe 
(authorized strength: 1,450); an antiair- 
craft battalion, Fort Clayton (authorized 
strength: 600); jungle warfare training cen- 
ter; Latin American School, Fort William D. 
Davis; support installation, Fort Gulick; in- 
active, Fort Sherman, United States Army 
element of Caribbean Command, Fort 


Amador. 

Our combined headquarters, at Fort Brook, 
P. R., include: United States Army Forces 
Antilles; Military District of Puerto Rico. 
(The United States Army has no tactical 
units in Puerto Rico. The Military District 
of Puerto Rico is concerned with Reserve 
and logistical affairs, mainly.) 

Language Training Center, Fort Buchanan 
(for Puerto Rican enlistees, to give English 
training before they take their basic military 
training). 

Inactive installations: Camp Losee, Henry 
Barracks, Camp Tortuguero (under lease to 
Puerto Rico for National Guard), Salinas 
Maneuver Area. 

Our Navy installations south of the United 
States are: Naval Air Station, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba; Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba; Naval Supply Depot, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba; Naval Hospital Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba; Marine Barracks, N. O. B., Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba; Headquarters, 15th Naval 
District, Fort Amador, C. Z.; Naval Commu- 
nications Station, Fort Amador, C. Z.; Naval 
Station, Rodman, C. Z.; Naval Station, Coco 
Solo, C. Z.; Naval Station, Bermuda, British 
West Indies; Naval Station, Trinidad, British 
West Indies.; Headquarters 10th Naval Dis- 
trict, San Juan, P. R.; Naval Communica- 
tions Station, San Juan, P. R.; Naval Station, 
Roosevelt Roads, P. R.; Naval Station, San 
Juan, P. R. 

Our Air Force installations south of the 
United States are: auxiliary Air Force bases, 
in connection with the missile tracking ac- 
tivities of Patrick Air Force Base, Fla.; San 
Salvador Island, Bahamas; Eleuthera Island, 
Bahamas; Grand Bahama Island, Bahamas; 
Grand Turk Island, Bahamas; Mayaguana 
Island, Bahamas; Fernando de Noronha 
Island, Brazil; Ascension Island, South At- 
lantic; St. Lucia Island, British West Indies; 
Sabena de la Mar, Dominican Republic (this 
is a radio facility). 

Air Force bases are located as follows: 
Ramey Air Force Base, P. R.; Albrook Air 
Force Base, C. Z.; Howard Air Force Base, 
C. Z.: France Air Force Base, C. Z.; Waller 
Air Force Base, Trinidad, British West Indies 
(caretaker status). 

We also have a radio facility located at 
Toboga Island, C. Z. 


DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITUTION IS 
NECESSARY, NOT “SILLY” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement be- 
fore the conference report on the rivers 
and harbors bill is considered. My 
statement 3 relates to a matter of 


personal privilege. 

In reading the Washington Post this 
morning, I observed the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States had a press 
conference the day before, and ventured 
to refer to a stand I have taken as 
“silly,” or if not “silly” as unwise. 
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Mr. WILEY. Look at all the publicity 
the Senator is getting. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; look at all 
the publicity I am getting—but it is bad 
publicity. I want to give the Attorney 
General a little publicity. I am a very 
friendly person, and like to reciprocate 
in kind whenever any compliments are 
paid to me. 

In fact, I am moved to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues some of the 
activities of the Attorney General. This 
will not take much time. I know the 
Senate is anxious to proceed to consid- 
eration of the conference report and ad- 
journ. Iam also anxious to do so. 

I would be the last person to suggest 
that there is anything “silly” about At- 
torney General Bill Rogers. I think he 
is able and clever and, from the point of 
view of those who would like to see the 
executive branch of the Government 
take over the legislative power, he might 
even be called wise. Such wisdom, how- 
ever, is not likely to help sustain the 
point of view of Abraham Lincoln who, 
in his immortal Gettysburg address, re- 
ferred to this as a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Mr. Rogers is currently involved in one- 
sided correspondence with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Testifying on March 6, 1958, 
before the subcommittee on a freedom of 
information bill now under considera- 
tion, the Attorney General stated that a 
mere housekeeping statute does not au- 
thorize the executive to withhold infor- 
mation from the public. Returning to 
his office, he wrote a letter to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] a week 
later—that is to say, on March 13—in 
which he took the opposite view and he 
contended that the same housekeeping 
statute “is a legislative expression and 
recognition of the executive privilege” to 
withhold information. These two state- 
ments the Senator from Missouri be- 
lieves, and I agree, are flatly contradic- 
tory. The Senator from Missouri has 
asked for an explanation which has not 
yet been received, but I am confident the 
Attorney General will be asked to appear 
before the committee and explain in 
person. 

Every opportunity will be extended to 
the Attorney General at that time, also, 
if he so desires, to explain why he be- 
lieves my suggestion in defense of the 
Constitution is “silly.” 


MANAGEMENT BY PALACE GUARD 


Nobody knows better than Mr. Rogers 
that this Government is rapidly drift- 
ing away from the concept of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and others and is 
becoming a Government managed in the 
name of the top executive by what the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] on television recently called a 
palace guard and most of whom 
never faced a ballot box. Because the 
founders of our Government knew that 
they were launching an experiment in 
popular government they knew that the 
Constitution they were framing would 
need defense. The oath for the Chief 
Executive proposed by the Committee 
on Detail was not sufficient for Colonel 
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Mason and James Madison, although it 
required the Chief Executive to sol- 
emnly swear—or affirm—that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States.” They moved an 
addition and their motion was adopted 
with only one State voting in the neg- 
ative. The new language, which they 
proposed, reads, “and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States.” Here are three separate words 
of active guardianship. 

Let nobody think this was not neces- 
sary at that time, and that active de- 
fense of the Constitution is not neces- 
sary at this time. It was not until John 
Quincy Adams, the sixth President, was 
inaugurated that any Chief Executive 
thought it proper to assert in his in- 
augural address the belief that the ex- 
periment in popular government estab- 
lished here had proved to be a success. 
PROTECT THE LEGISLATIVE POWER FOR THE 

PEOPLE 

The oath which I have proposed for 
judicial nominees to take when appear- 
ing before the Senate for confirmation 
under the Constitution is intended to 
emphasize upon the judicial branch of 
the Government and to publicize both to 
Congress and to the people the fact that 
all legislative power was vested by the 
Constitution in the Congress of the 
United States and in no other branch 
of Government. I venture to assert that 
it is neither “silly” nor “unwise” to do 
this as the Attorney General asserts. 
When people all over the world are fall- 
ing prey to dictators, it is important for 
us to “preserve, protect, and defend” the 
Constitution. 

The huge budget which the President 
has laid before this session of Congress 
calls for the expenditure of 80 percent 
of its grand total for wars that are past, 
wars that may come, and cold wars that 
are presently being waged, because the 
American system of government is un- 
der attack not only by Soviet Russia but 
by governments we call our friends, and 
here in the United States itself by citi- 
zens who calmly consent to the delega- 
tion of Congressional power to anony- 
mous aides of the President to whom he 
in turn has delegated his powers. 

THE CONSTITUTION NEEDS DEFENSE 


The Constitution needs defense be- 
cause totalitarian power both political 
and economic is undermining it. We 
fondly believe that we are spending our 
substance to preserve free government 
in the world, but if we allow the execu- 
tive branch of the Government by clever 
interpretations of housekeeping statutes 
to broaden the power of the Executive to 
classify and conceal information which 
the Congress and the people should have, 
and if we allow the courts knowingly to 
render opinions for the purpose of 
changing the law, we will destroy our 
very capacity to lead the Free World to 
victory against comm 8 

And another thing, I think that the 
Senate, being the only branch of the 
Congress having the exclusive power of 
confirmation, should not hesitate to use 
that power to support and defend the 
Constitution against invasion of the leg- 
islative power. I did not hesitate to de- 
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fend the independence of the judiciary 
when the bill to expand the Supreme 
Court was before the Senate. I do not 
hesitate now to defend the possession by 
the Supreme Court of the complete 
power of judicial review by opposing the 
Jenner bill, and I do not hesitate to de- 
fend the legislative powers as vested in 
Congress by the Constitution. I would 
rather be a defender of the Constitu- 
tion than a defender of the new preten- 
tions of the Executive to spread the veil 
of secrecy over Executive actions and 
public information by anonymous aids. 

Mr: President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
full text of a statement issued by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
and a copy of a letter addressed to him 
by the Attorney General. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator HENNINGS SAYS ATTORNEY GENERAL 
EXPRESSES CONTRADICTORY VIEWS ON SE- 
CRECY IN GOVERNMENT—HENNINGS URGES 
PROMPT ENACTMENT OF FREEDOM OF INFOR- 
MATION BILL 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—United States Senator 

THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr, Democrat, of 

Missouri, chairman of the Senate Sub- 

committee on Constitutional Rights, today 

made public the text of a letter re- 
ceived by him from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, dealing with the power of the 

President and executive department oficials 

to withhold information from Congress and 

the public. 

Upon releasing the letter, Senator HEN- 
wincs made the following statement: 

“On March 6, 1958, the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Honorable Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, appeared before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights to 
present his views on the power of the Presi- 
dent to withhold information from the Con- 
gress. At the same time, he stated his 
views on S. 921, a freedom of information 
bill now pending before the subcommittee, 
which would amend section 161 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 22) to make it 
clear that this mere ‘housekeeping’ statute 
does not authorize the withholding of in- 
formation from the public. 

“I have just received from Mr. Rogers a 
letter dated March 13, 1958, addressed to 
me as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, in which he further 
expounds his views on 8. 921. He requests 
that the letter be appended as an extension 
of his testimony before the subcommittee. 

“As far as I am concerned, the Attorney 
General's request should be granted. His 
letter will be made a part of the printed 
record of his original testimony. However, 
since his original testimony was given at a 
public hearing, and since the additional re- 
marks contained in his letter are of great 
importance, I think these additional remarks 
should be made public at once so that they 
will be available for consideration along with 
the original testimony. 

“Frankly, I think the Attorney General’s 
letter is completely baffling when compared 
to his oral testimony. The views he ex- 
presses in the letter seem to contradict 
flatly some of the statements he made in 
his original testimony before the subcom- 
mittee. For example, while discussing sec- 
tion 161 of the Revised Statutes before the 
subcommittee, the Attorney General stated: 
‘Now I don't recall any instance when Wash- 
ington, Jefferson or Truman or anyone else 
ever relied upon this statute as a basis of ex- 
ecutive privilege. It is something entirely 
different. This is a bookkeeping statute, 
which says they keep the records, they hold 
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them physically. It does not relate at all 
to executive privilege.’ 

“Yet, in his letter the Attorney General 
states: ‘Section 161 is a legislative expression 
and recognition of the executive privilege. 
Thus reliance on this statute by an execu- 
tive department is in effect reliance on the 
constitutional executive privilige as recog- 
nized by Congress since 1789. 

“Clearly, these two statements are incom- 
patible. Section 161 either relates to the 
so-called executive privilege, or it doesn’t. 

“I personally think the statute has no 
relation whatsoever to any constitutional 
executive privilege, and I am amazed by the 
Attorney General’s assertion that it does. 

“In almost 2 years of investigation and 
study of the subject of freedom of informa- 
tion, I have come across a number of cases 
where various misguided, secrecy-minded 
executive department officials, eagerly seek- 
ing authority to justify withholding infor- 
mation from the Congress and the public, 
have tortured the simple provisions of sec- 
tion 161 beyond all recognition. However, 
the interpretation of this statute now offered 
by the Attorney General in his letter sur- 
Passes all of these others by far. That such 
a misinterpretation of the simple provisions 
of section 161 should come from the chief 
legal officer of the Government is most dif- 
ficult to understand. I think the Attorney 
General’s letter presents overwhelming proof 
of the urgent need to amend section 161 to 
make clear beyond any doubt that Congress 
intended it to be merely a housekeeping 
statute and not an instrument of censor- 
ship.” 

(Attached is a copy of the complete text of 
the Attorney General's letter.) 


Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: You will recall that in my 
testimony on March 6 before the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee I emphasized that 
executive privilege, in regard to documents 
and the decision making process, like similar 
judicial and legislative privileges, stems from 
the constitutional principle of separation of 
powers. In response to questions by you I 
stated that section 161 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C. 22) was not itself the fundamental 
basis for executive privilege. I desire to 
make clear the relationship which in my 
opinion section 161 bears to the fundamental 
basis of executive privilege, the constitution- 
al separation of powers. I would be pleased 
if you would append this letter together 
with footnotes as an extension of my testi- 
mony before your committee. 

Section 161 is a legislative expression and 
recognition of the executive privilege. Thus 
reliance on this statute by an executive de- 
partment is in effect reliance on the consti- 
tutional executive privilege as recognized by 
Congress since 1789. 

Section 161 of the Revised Statutes is es- 
sentially a codification of section 2 of the 
1789 act creating a Department of Foreign 
Affairs and its counterparts for the other 
early executive departments (1 Stat. 28, 49, 
65, 68, 553) The historical refusals of the 
executive branch to acquiesce in congres- 
sional demands for executive documents 
have been based, not on any statute alone, 
but on the Constitution itself, for Revised 
Statute 161 itself reflects the independence 
of Congress and the executive branch of 
each other. The historical antecedents of 
Revised Statute 161, going back to the first 
Congress and the legislative decision of 1789, 
show that it was intended to be a grant of 
independent authority, in accordance with 
and as part of the fabric of the constitution- 


See Historical Note to 5 U. S. C. sec. 22; 
Touchy v. Ragen (340 U. S. 462, 468). 
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al plan of separation of powers. The statute 
carries out the constitutional plan by au- 
thorizing the head of each department to 
prescribe appropriate regulations for the 
custody of documents. 

To show that this custody of documents Is 
a matter placed within the executive branch, 
and intended to be subject only to regula- 
tion by the executive branch, one need oniy 
refer to the important distinction between 
the first statute setting up the Department of 
Foreign Affairs (the historical antecedent of 
Revised Statute 161), and its complete dis- 
similarity with the statute establishing the 
Department of Foreign Affairs under the 
Continental Congress, as discussed on pages 
7 and 8 of my prepared statement. In the 
majority opinion in the Myers case? Chief 
Justice Taft set forth in some detail the con- 
troversy in the House of Representatives in 
the First Congress, respecting the provisions 
of the bill to establish the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, which I discussed on pages 
8 and 9 of my prepared statement. Even in 
the condensed form in which that debate can 
be viewed in reading the annals of Congress, 
that bill raised the basic question respecting 
the separation of powers under the Consti- 
tution. 

This basic question was crystallized in two 
provisions of the bill. The first would have 
provided that at the head of the Department 
there should be a Secretary, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and “to be re- 
movable from office by the President e» 
In regard to the reference in the bill to the 
power of removal by the President, there was 
objection on the ground that any such ref- 
erence might suggest that the President's 
power to remove stemmed from a legislative 
grant and was thus subject to revocation.? 

The second provision of the bill would 
have provided that there should be a chief 
clerk to be appointed by the Secretary, who, 
in case of vacancy in the office of the Secre- 
tary, should have the charge and custody of 
all records, books, and papers appertaining 
to the Department. Congressman Benson of ` 
New York proposed to amend that second 
provision in order to provide that the chief 
clerk, “whenever the said principal officer 
(the Secretary) shall be removed from office 
by the President of the United States or in 
any other case of vacancy,” should during 
such vacancy have the charge and custody 
of the departmental books and records. 
Congressman Benson maintained that his 
amendment thus avoided the point as to 
whether the words “to be removable by the 
President” in the first provision might be 
construed to be a legislative grant. He fur- 
ther stated that if his amendment were 
adopted, he would then move to strike the 
words “to be removable by the President” in. 
the first provision, and that there would 
thus be established a legislative construction 
of the Constitution that the President had 
the power of removal.“ 

Both proposals were adopted. The words 
“to be removable by the President” in the 
first provision were stricken from the bill, 
and Congressman Benson's amendment in- 
serting the words in regard to the removal 
of the Secretary by the President was also 
adopted in the second provision. Mr. Madi- 
son, who had been a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention and one of the authors 
of the Federalist, was then a Congressman 
in the First Congress and took a leading role 
in effecting this constitutional construction. 
Chief Justice Taft’s opinion in the Myers 
case declares that Mr. Madison’s “arguments 
in support of the President's constitutional 
power of removal independently of congres- 
sional provision, and without the consent of 


3 Myers v. United States (272 U. S. 52, 111- 
137). 

3 Id. 112. 

Id. 113; 1 Annals of Congress 578 (1789). 
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the Senate, were masterly, and he carried the 
Kad s 


This is the legislative decision of 1789. It 
established the principle that the reasonable 
construction of the Constitution must be 
that the three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be kept separate in all cases 
in which they were not expressely blended, 
and that no legislation should be enacted by 
the Congress which would tend to obscure 
the dividing lines between the three great 
branches or cast doubt upon the prerogatives 
properly belonging by the Constitution to 
anyone. 

Therefore, I consider S. 921 and H. R. 2767 

as proposals which, if they have any meaning 
or yitality at all, can serve only to do what 
was emphatically rejected by Mr. Madison 
and others in the first Congress under the 
new Constitution, i. e., confuse the consti- 
tutional lines of demarcation and responsi- 
bility among the three separate branches. 
The proposed statute can no more restrict 
Executive privileges and responsibilities, 
which stem from the Constitution, than 
could the legislation proposed in 1789. More- 
over, it could have a very mischievous effect 
by confusing and clouding those Executive 
privileges and responsibilities. This was in 
part the basis of the objection which was 
successfully sustained in 1789. 

Legislative proposals similar to S. 921 and 
H. R. 2767 have arisen from time to time. 
Joint Resolution 342 of the 80th Congress 
was perhaps a more ambitious attempt in 
the same general field. When the measure 
was considered by the House on May 12 and 
13, 1948, Mr. Raypurn, then a Member of 
Congress, though not Speaker, had these 
pertinent remarks to make: 

“I do not know what you think the powers 
of Congress are. Are they limitless? Is there 
no limit under the Constitution to which any 
Congress, much less a very partisan one 
would go? Back in the formative period of 
this Government there was a great jurist. 
+ * * In 1803 he gave forth this language in 
® very familiar case (and at this point Mr. 
Raysurn quoted the language of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in Marbury v. Madison, dealing 
the principle of the separation of powers, 
which I cited on p. 25 of my prepared state- 
ment). 

“Pass this resolution. The President says 
to his Cabinet officer, ‘No; you are my agent, 
you are my alter ego; do not give that infor- 
mation to the Congress.’ 

“What are you going to do about it? You 
might have an unseemly session, an un- 
seemly row upon the floor of the House of 
Representatives. What are you going to do 
about it? Are you going to impeach the 
President of the United States because he 
says the giving up of certain information is 
not in the public interest? * * +0 

“Who is better prepared? Who knows 
more about our foreign affairs? He knows 
better than any other man in the Govern- 
ment—not you; not me, Who knows better 
what is necessary to bring an army and 
navy and an air force together to defend 
the country than the president of the 
United States? And in his wise discretion 
he makes recommendations to Congress.“ 

And in the same debate Mr. McCormack, 
of Massachusetts, now majority leader in the 
House of Representatives, argued: 

“I must that there must be an 
independence of the other branches which 
must be preserved the same as the inde- 
pendence of the legislative branch must be 
preserved, and I say that under our form 
of government, consisting of the three co- 
ordinate branches, the President of the 
United States is the one to judge, and not 
the Congress. And, in turn, the judge of the 


Id. 115. 

“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 12, 1948, p. 
5740. 
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President of the United States is the 


people: ae 

McCormack then took up the 
sinos that since Congress may appro- 
priate money for the agencies and may de- 
story all of them, it is entitled to the papers 
in the possession of the agencies against 
the decision of the President. 

“We could not administer the executive 
branches of Government, because under the 
Constitution we cannot. Never mind the 
practical difficulties, we simply cannot. So 
with the argument that we have the power 
to appropriate, then it becomes a higher 
political question of us with the people, just 
the same as in the case of the President 
who says that ‘these papers are papers that 
in the exercise of my duty as President of 
the United States and under the Constitu- 
tion I should not transmit,’ then he has to 
answer to the people * * + "® 

These arguments of Congressmen RAYBURN 
and McCormack in 1948 are expressions com- 
pletely consistent with the constitutional 
and practical arguments which I have ad- 
vanced to your committee. 

Similar independence as against the judi- 
ciary was also asserted by the Congress 
when attempts were made to compel it to 
disclose certain information to the Court. 
It was resolved that “no evidence of a docu- 
mentary character under the control and 
in the possession of the House of Represent- 
atives can, by the mandate of process of 
the ordinary courts of justice, be taken from 
such control or possession but by its permis- 
sion,” 2 

Here too, where records of the executive 
branch are involved, reasons of public policy 
in the interest of efficient and effective gov- 
ernment, require that access to certain docu- 
ments and other information shall not be 
permitted, if the President in his sound 
discretion determines that it would be con- 
trary to the public’s best interests to make 
them available. 

For the reasons stated, I am opposed to 
the enactment of S. 921 and S. 2148. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General, 


THE CANADIAN ELECTION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, our 
great northern neighbor, Canada, with 
whom we share so much in common, 
held a national election yesterday. The 
results of that election may well have 
far-reaching implications in this coun- 


I wish to have printed in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, a news account 
of that election appearing in this morn- 
ing’s edition of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Torres WIN BY LANDSLIDE IN CanapA—Con- 
SERVATIVES GET GREATEST MARGIN IN 
DOMINION HISTORY 

(By Max Harrelson) 

Toronto, March 31.—Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker’s Conservatives won the most 
decisive federal election victory in Canada’s 
history today. 

They swept into control of the House of 
Commons by a landslide majority that 
amazed even their most confident backers. 

With all but 2 districts completed, the 
Conservatives had won 209 seats out of the 


* Cong. Rec. May 12, 1948, p. 5712. 

Id. 

20 H. Res. 427, g1st Cong., 2d Sess., see 96 
Cong. Rec. 565-66; 96 Cong. Rec. 1400; H. Res. 
465, 96 Cong. Rec. 1695; H. Res. 469, 96 Cong. 
Rec. 1765. 
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total 265 and were leading in another district. 
The greatest previous election victory was 
in 1949, when the Liberals won 190 seats. 

The Conservative sweep completely elimi- 
nated one of the splinter parties, the Social 
Credit, and reduced the Socialist Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation from 26 seats to 
8. The once powerful Liberals had won only 
46 seats and were leading in 1 other district. 

Reports from 91 percent of the polling 
precincts gave the Conservatives 53 percent 
of the record popular vote to 35 percent for 
the Liberals. The count was Conservatives 
3,559,873, Liberals 2,308,885. 

The victory in this showdown federal 
election assured the Conservatives of an- 
other 4 years or more in office. 

Diefenbaker won his own seat easily in 
his Prince Albert, Saskatchewan district. 
His cabinet ministers also were returned. 

Liberal leader Lester B. Pearson, former 
foreign minister, 1957 winner of the Nobel 
peace prize and chief opposition spokesman 
in Parliament, conceded the Conservative 
victory at 8 p.m. He sent the Prime Minis- 
ter a telegram congratulating him and de- 
claring: 

“I can assure you of the cooperation of 
the Liberal opposition in all measures which 
will advance the best interests of the 
country.” 

Pearson himself managed to squeeze 
through, again winning his seat in northern 
Ontario's Algoma East. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DELEGATION TO 
SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, during 
the period of March 16 to 18, many hun- 
dreds of women from all sections of the 
Nation visited Washington, to partici- 
pate in the sixth annual conference of 
Republican women. My particular rea- 
son for calling attention to this confer- 
ence is the fact that the New Hampshire 
Congressional delegation is proud of the 
representation from the State of New 
Hampshire. 

Our State had a severe snowstorm on 
that weekend; yet New Hampshire was 
represented by the largest number of 
women in the 6-year history of the con- 
ference. They weathered the storm, and 
came to Washington by plane, train and 
car. Especially responsible for this fine 
attendance were Mrs, Mildred Perkins, 
of Concord, the chairman of the women’s 
division of the Republican State Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Norma Currier, of Roches- 
ter, Republican national committeewom- 
an; and Mrs. Margaret Chandler, of 
Warner, president of the Republican 
Women’s Federated Clubs of New 
Hampshire. 

In recognition of their outstanding ef- 
fort, the New Hampshire Congressional 
delegation has presented a citation to 
the women of our State. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this cita- 
tion and the list of those who attended 
the conference be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the citation 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

CITATION 

The members of the New Hampshire Con- 
gressional delegation, Senator STYLES 
Bres, Senator Norrts Corron, Congress- 
man CHESTER Merrow, and Congressman 
PERKINS Bass, take great pride in publicly 
commending the Republican women of New 
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Hampshire for their outstanding participa- 
tion in the sixth annual conference of Re- 
publican women, held in Washington, D. O., 
March 16 to 18, 1958. 

We take pride in the fact that New Hamp- 
shire, with its recordbreaking delegation of 
72 women may well have had the largest 
per capita representation at the conference 
of any State in the Union. We take pride in 
the fact that the attendance of so many 
delegates from our State reflects an intelli- 
gent and vigorous interest on the part of 
all New Hampshire women in the affairs of 
this Nation. We take pride in the fact that 
the New Hampshire delegates, by their 
thoughtful and constructive contributions to 
the success of the conference, recorded 
clearly the dedication to civic duty and will- 
ingness to work for good government which 
characterize the women voters of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The New Hampshire delegation to the 
sixth annual conference of Republican wom- 
en gave meaning and emphasis to the con- 
ference motto; “Work now, win in Novem- 
ber.” We are proud to salute them. 

STYLES BRIDGES, 
United States Senator. 

Norris COTTON, 
United States Senator. 

CHESTER MERROW, 
United States Representative. 
PERKINS Bass, 

United States Representative. 


List or WOMEN From NEw HAMPSHIRE WHO 
WILL BE ATTENDING THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
REPUBLICAN WOMEN’S CONFERENCE IN 
WASHINGTON ON MarcH 16-18, 1958 
Mrs. Lane Dwinell, Mrs. Mildred K. Per- 

kins, Mrs. Norma M. Studley Currier, Mrs. 

John P. H. Chandler, Jr., Mrs. Eralsey C. 

Ferguson, Mrs Alexander Rennie, Jr., Mrs. 

Katherine Pike Foster, Mrs. Doris Woodes, 

Mrs. Alice Davis, Mrs. Luella W. Ball, Mrs. 

Ann M. Lockwood, Mrs. Carl E. Chase, Mrs. 

Alice W. Sukeforth, Mrs, Eugene V. N. Bis- 

sell, Mrs. Elsie G. Holmes, Mrs. Lillian R. 

Ross, Mrs. Mary R. Ayer, Mrs. George A. Col- 

bath, Mrs. Ruth F. Miner, Mrs. Mary Senior 

Brown, Mrs. Frances Taylor Miller, Mrs. Cal- 

vin Clark, Mrs. Ivy Young, Miss Ruth Spies, 

Mrs. Edith V. Teuber, Miss Emma Vincent, 

Mrs. Harlan F, Johnson, Mrs. Elsie M. Brown, 

Miss Gladys L. Whipple, Miss Christine Perry, 

Mrs. M. Irene Leger, Mrs. George Spedding, 

Mrs. Phyllis Brown, Mrs. Edith M. Cabell, 

Mrs. Helen C. Funkhouser, Mrs. Florence 

Morey, Mrs. Richard F. Cooper, Mrs. Floyd 

Busch, Mrs. Ada C. Taylor, Mrs. Clara Gale, 

Mrs. Richard W. Eddy, Mrs. Fred F. King, 

Miss Anne Forsyth, Mrs. H. Lyman Armes, 

Mrs. Henry F. Goode, Mrs. Ann Van Loan, 

Mrs. William Deachman, Miss Ethel Wilson, 

Mrs. Marcia Rich, Mrs. George Pepperill, Mrs. 

George McAvoy, Mrs. Ann J. Goodwin, Mrs. 

Thomas Shannon, Mrs. Mildred W. Horne, 

Mrs. Ray W. Smith, Mrs. Herman Fish, Mrs. 

Donalda Howard, Mrs. Winifred Couser, Mrs. 

Eleanor Cummings, Mrs. Elizabeth Purcell, 

Mrs, Anne Lewis, Mrs. Mildred Arata, Mrs. 

Warren Waters. 


CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON RIV- 
ERS AND HARBORS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 497), authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, early in 
the session today, I submitted, on be- 
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half of the Committee on Public Works 
of the Senate, the conference report on 
the flood control, rivers and harbors, 
and navigation bill. The time has been 
taken up with the discourse of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, and I now ask that the 
Senate consider the conference report, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
one moment, so I may propose a request, 
which will make certain Senators are 
informed? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the confer- 
ence report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me for a series of questions? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am very much in- 
terested in the subject matter of the 
conference report. It is of vital impor- 
tance to the people of the West. Before 
I address a few questions to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] and the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
who were conferees on this bill, I should 
like to make a few observations. 

It seems to me that there may be some 
question as to whether section 205 of the 
bill might cast doubt on the validity of 
water laws in the Western States. 
Nothing is more important to the people 
of our western empire than water rights. 
I invite attention to the fact that when 
the flood-control bill was before this 
body in 1944, section 1 prescribed some 
very strong rules and regulations. Let 
me read that provision at this time: 

Section 1 of the Flood Control Act of De- 
cember 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887): 

“In connection with the exercise of juris- 
diction over the rivers of the Nation through 
the construction of works of improvement, 
for navigation or flood control, as herein au- 
thorized, it is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to recognize the interests and 
rights of the States in determining the de- 
velopment of the watersheds within their 
borders and likewise their interests and 
rights in water utilization and control, as 
herein authorized, to preserve and protect to 
the fullest possible extent established and 
potential uses, for all purposes, of the waters 
of the Nation’s rivers; to facilitate the con- 
sideration of projects on a basis of compre- 
hensive and coordinated development; and 
to limit the authorization and construction 
of navigation works to those in which a 
substantial benefit to navigation will be 
realized therefrom and which can be oper- 
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ated consistently with appropriate and eco- 
nomic use of the waters of such rivers by 
other users.” 


I skip over to subsection (b). 

(b) The use for navigation, in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, of 
waters arising in States lying wholly or 
partly west of the 98th meridian shall be 
only such use as does not conflict with any 
beneficial consumptive use, present or fu- 
ture, in States lying wholly or partly west 
of the 98th meridian, of such waters for do- 
mestic, municipal, stock-water, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial purposes, 


The provisions of the section to which 
I refer bother me somewhat because of 
the fact that, for the first time, Congress 
is proposing to put into statutory law a 
provision that in projects dealt with and 
constructed by the Army Engineers and 
also by the Bureau of Reclamation water 
may be stored for the augmentation of 
the low stream of the river. 

That will be the first time that any 
such provision has been written into the 
law. It seems to me that the language 
of the proposal is very broad, not only 
with respect to present needs, but also 
with respect to anticipated needs during 
the life of the project. 

In addition, the next section gives the 
same authority to both the Army Engi- 
neers and the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide water storage for municipal 
or industrial uses, both present and an- 
ticipated—and anticipated during the 
life of the project. 

It seems to me that this is pretty broad 
power and authority, and might very 
well interfere with the rights of people 
who intend to develop their water re- 
sources and to apply the water on the 
lands for irrigation purposes. 

As I understand, in the 1944 Flood 
Control Act navigation was subordinated - 
to other uses, which were all enumerated. 
The pending bill, however, puts the use 
for the augmentation of the stream be- 
low the project and for industrial and 
municipal purposes which might be an- 
ticipated many years in advance, in a 
position in which such use could attack 
the validity of water rights established 
under previous authorization by Con- 
gress. 

I addressed a letter to all the members 
of the conference committee. Seventeen 
other Senators joined with me in the 
letter. Iask unanimous consent to have 
the letter printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS,- 
March 24, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: Because of our life- 
long interest in the century-old rights of 
our Western States to control the use of 
waters within their respective boundaries, 
we the undersigned hereby protest as strong- 
ly as we know how against the deliberate 
exclusion of any protective proviso in the 
House-approved version of S. 497 now before 
your conference committee. 
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We have thoroughly reviewed the House 
report and the debate on the floor on S. 497, 
and we are appalled at the lack of knowl- 
edge or concern about property rights in 
water as demonstrated by the majority of 
those approving the House measure. We 
sincerely trust that there will be no willing- 
ness on the part of the Senate conferees to 
accept the House version of this bill. 

As you are well aware, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National Recla- 
mation Association have written Members 
of the Senate and the House, protesting 
against the House action and recommend- 
ing an amendment to the bill which has 
been presented to you. We appreciate deep- 
ly the active interest that both of these or- 
ganizations have taken consistently in the 
fight to preserve the principle of States 
rights to control their waters. 

It is our firm conviction that the language 
explaining section 205 in the House Report 
No. 1122 at pages 56 and 57 constitutes a 
declaration that the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, shall, in effect, con- 
trol the waters of streams on which storage 
reservoirs are constructed with priorities as 
of the dates of their authorization by the 
Congress. The report states that a specific 
law requiring that the Corps of Engineers 
ehall construct and use reservoir storage in 
compliance with State laws and interstate 
compacts is undesirable. The report ex- 
plains this contention in this language: “On 
this matter the committee believes that the 
construction of Federal projects for flood 
control, navigation, hydroelectric power de- 
velopment, and other related water uses, 
Ihave been successfully carried on for many 
years without any questions of interference 
with State laws or interstate compacts.” 

It fails to take into consideration that the 
authorization for construction and use of 
reservoirs under the provisions of section 205 
of the bill, as reported, is something entirely 
new in statutory law. 

According to the report the Corps of En- 
gineers could use any reservoirs under their 
jurisdiction “for low-flow augmentation” 
which would be handled “similar to flood- 
control benefits from major reservoirs.” 
Continuing the report says: “Second, this 
legislation would permit storage to be con- 
structed in reservoirs where it is apparent 
that there wili be a future demand but 
where the necessary organization, as well as 
demand, is not in existence at the time of 
construction.” In simple English this means 
that the military construction of reservoirs 
in the United States and its possessions un- 
der the provisions of this legislation would 
give the Army Engineers a water right reach- 
ing to a future demand, but standing for 
the present against all appropriators whose 
priorities date from the time the reservoir is 
authorized to a time when such reservoirs 
would be put to use for “municipal, indus- 
trial, and agricultural purposes” included in 
“long-range planning.” 

The report further says, “The committee 
believes that any specific proviso (regarding 
water rights) would either be unnecessary in 
some case or unworkable in others. The 
committee notes that the Department of 
Justice agrees with this view.” 

The last sentence of the discussion of the 
amendments to section 205 gives the clear 
intent of the amended section to ignore 
the laws of States in connection with Corps 
of Engineer projects, because it says: “The 
committee feels strongly that this section is 
wise and prudent legislation, that it is 
urgently needed to meet one of the most 
acute domestic problems facing the country, 
and that it deals with the problem in suffi- 
ciently broad and flexible terms to sult the 
varying needs and requirements as they 
arise.” 


A clear warning should be broadcast that 
the language in the report would nullify the 
preamble to section 1 of the Flood Control 
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Act of 1944 (although the bill pretends to 
preserve it), which declares that the policy 
of the Congress is to recognize the interests 
and rights of the States in determining the 
development of their water resources. If this 
policy is now to be discarded, there will arise 
throughout the 17 Western States and the 
other 31 States as well, problems involving 
property rights worth billions of dollars. As 
to these problems, it will be difficult indeed 
to find easy solutions. Congress cannot 
afford to turn over the control of the Na- 
tion’s water resources to the Department of 
the Army through its Corps of eers. 

We note that some claim that the Corps of 
Engineers operates under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution and does not ap- 
propriate water but merely provides for flood 
control and navigation improvements. We 
direct the attention of all of the 48 States in 
our country to section 6 of the Food Control 
Act of 1944. Let us quote this section: 

“Sec. 6. That the Secretary of War is 
authorized to make contracts with States, 
municipalities, private concerns, or individ- 
uals, at such prices and on such terms as he 
may deem reasonable, for domestic and in- 
dustrial uses for surplus water that may 
be available at any reservoir under the con- 
trol of the War Department: Provided, That 
no contracts for such water shall adversely 
affect then existing lawful uses of such 
water. All moneys received from such con- 
tracts shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Is anyone now in doubt that the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, makes 
appropriations of water? If they did not 
they would have nothing to sell under the 
contracts authorized by this section. 

Many of the 31 States lying easterly of the 
17 Western reclamation States are now ac- 
tively working on State water laws in order 
that they might protect the rights of their 
citizens and also their rights in planning 
for the development and use of the waters 
within their borders. Members of Congress 
from the 17 Western States stand ready to 
help them in this endeavor and to share 
with them a long record of experience stand- 
ing back to 1850. 

This is of tremendous concern to the 
people of the West and we trust that you 
will not yield in a matter of such para- 
mount importance. 

Sincerely yours, 
„ ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Witt1am F, KNOWLAND, CARL CURTIS, 
ALAN BIBLE, MILTON YOUNG, GEORGE 
GORDON 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM LANGER, 
DworsHak, United States Senators. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the efforts of all the conferees, 
I think they have done about as good a 
job as could be done under the circum- 
stances. 

I should like to have one point eluci- 
dated, if possible 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, so far 
as the 1944 law is concerned, if the Sen- 
ator will turn to page 22 of the confer- 
ence report, at the top of the page he 
will find subsection (d) of section 205: 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions 
of section 1 and section 8 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as amended 
and extended, or the provisions of section 8 
— * Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 Stat. 


We retained the provisions of the Rec- 
lamation Act of 1902, we retained the 
provisions of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, and we even added to them, in 
order to emphasize the fact that we 
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wanted to protect the situation referred 
to by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes. I was going to 
read that section. However, it has been 
qualified by the following language: 

Nor shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in such 


manner as to adversely affect thë lawful uses 
of the water. 


Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BARRETT. I have four questions 
I should like to address to the conferees. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield, in order 
that I may raise one point in connec- 
tion with what he has said? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In a moment I shall be 
happy to yield. I appreciate the interest 
of the Senator from Wyoming in water. 
He comes from a Western State, and wa- 
ter is the very life of the States in-the 
West. Among the conferees there were 
four who come from States which have 
irrigation and also flood protection. 
They are the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], myself, and Rep- 
resentative Mack from the State of 
Washington. Certainly we would not do 
anything whatever to jeopardize the 
rights which already exist. 

Mr. BARRETT. Of course not. Iwish 
to make my position clear. I appreciate 
what the Senator has said. What I am 
trying to do is to make as clear as possible 
the intention of the conference commit- 
tee by the language I mentioned. I have 
four questions I should like to ask the 
conferees. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Before the Senator does 
that, I shall yield temporarily to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s yielding to me. Be- 
fore we go further into the discussion, I 
should like to say that, instead of the 
added clause modifying or weakening 
what goes before it, it was intended that 
that language should strengthen what 
goes before it. 

Mr. KERR. It is in addition to the 
previous language. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In sub- 
paragraph (d) we specifically refer to 
the existing law. We wanted to go be- 
yond that, and we say: 

Nor shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in such 
manner as to adversely affect the „lawful 
uses of the water. 


We wanted to strengthen the existing 
language, not weaken it. 

Mr. BARRETT. If the history of the 
legislation and the efforts of the con- 
ferees will bear out the interpretation 
that I am sure will be given to this lan- 
guage, then I will agree the bill has been 
strengthened considerably. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That was the purpose 
of the language. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let me ask my four 
questions. 

Mr. KERR. Before the Senator from 
Wyoming does that, will the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to me briefiy? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In order properly to 
develop this discussion, I yield tempo- 
rarily to the Senator from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. KERR. I wish to emphasize what 
the Senator from South Dakota has 
said. The words in section (d) at the 
top of page 22 of the report, following 
the words “Reclamation Act of 1902 (32 
Stat. 390),” in no way limit the effec- 
tiveness of section 1 and section 8 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, as amended 
and extended, or the provisions of sec- 
tion 8 of the Reclamation Act of 1902. 
Rather, these additional words provide 
added strength to the language of the 
section, the purpose of which is to make 
it crystal clear that the legislation weak- 
ens neither the provisions of the flood 
control act nor the provisions of the 
Reclamation Act; nor, as the language 
says, “shall any storage provided under 
the provisions of this section be operated 
in such manner as to adversely affect the 
lawful uses of the water.” 

In other words, we have added lan- 
guage, in order to protect what the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has in mind. 

Mr. BARRETT. I appreciate the ob- 
jectives indicated by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma. What I am try- 
ing to do is to pin down that intention as 
nearly as I possibly can. I may say to 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa that the language suggested by 
me and other Senators spelled out in 
precise words the exact rule which is laid 
down in section 8 of the Reclamation 
Act of 1902. I call attention to the 
fact that the language which was in 
the mimeographed sheet showing sec- 
tion 205, which was supplied to me by 
the committee, contains the words which 
we suggested, which are as follows: 

The storage provided under the provisions 
of this section shall be used in compliance 
with applicable State laws and interstate 
compacts. 


That is the precise language contained 
in section 8 of the Reclamation Act of 
1902. 

Mr. KERR. It applies to reclamation 
projects. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Not to Corps of Engineers 
projects. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 
That provision is contained in the Recla- 
mation Act. What we are trying to do 
now is to make sure that nothing is done 
which will interfere with the rights which 
have been vested or which may be 
vested in the future with respect to recla- 
mation projects and areas upstream, say, 
in the Missouri Basin. 

Mr. KERR. That is the reason why we 
preserved in this language the effective- 
ness of section 1 and section 8 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, as that act ap- 
plied, and the effectiveness of section 8 
of the Reclamation Act of 1902, as it 
applied; then we added: 

Nor shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in such 
manner as to adversely affect the lawful 
uses of water. 


That is additional protection. The 
language the Senator from Wyoming 
suggested would have amended the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 without in any way 
fortifying the rights of water users and 
States interested in water under the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. 

Mr. BARRETT. I have no argument 
at all with the distinguished Senator 
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from Oklahoma, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, and the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. I 
have talked privately to all three of 
them, and I am sure we are in accord. 
What I am trying to do is develop a legis- 
lative history which will show in clear 
and unmistakable language precisely 
what was intended by the language of 
section 205. Therefore, if I may ask 
these questions of the conferees—— 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator asks his questions, may I 
comment on the matter under discus- 
sion? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Utah in a moment. 
First, I should like to say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that the House would not 
agree to the language he suggested. 

Mr. BARRETT. I understand. The 
conferees on the part of the Senate ob- 
tained the best compromise that could 
be obtained under the circumstances. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. The 
conferees on the part of the House would 
not agree, and they say why in 10 or 12 
lines in the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House. 

Mr. BARRETT. There is no argu- 
ment on that point at all. My first 
question is this: Is it a correct inter- 
pretation of subsection (d) to say that 
the language before us will protect the 
rights to the use of water acquired and 
to be acquired under the laws of the 
States lying wholly or in part west of 
the 98th meridian? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator from Wyoming is addressing 
that question to us jointly, I should like 
to answer it. First, I should like to 
qualify myself. In 1944, when the Flood 
Control Act was being shaped up, I was 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. The language which the Senator 
from Wyoming has used with reference 
to the 98th meridian is contained in sec- 
tion 1 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
That was the language which became 
known as the O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment. 

The junior Senator from South Da- 
kota was not a member of the Flood 
Control Committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at that time, but he was a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee subcommittee which dealt with 
rivers and harbors projects. The sub- 
committee recommended appropria- 
tions for several functions of the Corps 
of Army Engineers. Because of that fact 
I was interested in this language. In 
addition to that, I was a Representative 
from the State of South Dakota. We 
were interested in having adopted, in 
1944, the authorization for the general 
comprehensive plan for flood control 
and other purposes on the Missouri 
River. That authorization was made in 
section 9 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, 

When the report was made by the 
Chief of Engineers to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it was made for the plan 
which was recommended by Gen. Lewis 
A. Pick, who at that time was or had been 
division engineer at Omaha. Subse- 
quently he became Chief of the Corps of 
Engineers. The House of Representa- 
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tives incorporated in its omnibus flood- 
control bill in the spring of 1944 the au- 
thorization for the so-called Pick plan. 

The Bureau of Reclamation was con- 
ducting at the same time a study which 
was presented by an engineer named 
Glenn Sloan. That report was submitted 
to the Senate and was printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 

The House of Representatives consid- 
ered carefully the Corps of Engineers 
recommendations, under the leadership 
of Representative Whittington, who was 
then the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Flood Control. When the bill 
came to the Senate I think the hearings 
were conducted by two different commit- 
tees. But the principal hearing, as I re- 
call, was conducted by the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Flood Control, who 
was the late Senator Overton. 

A struggle developed as between the 
plan of development of the Missouri 
River proposed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers in the Pick report, and the plan for 
development proposed by Mr. Soan in the 
Bureau of Reclamation report. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Sloan report be- 
came known as Senate Document No. 191, 
which authorized reclamation projects 
west of the 98th meridian. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 
During the summer and fall of 1944, a 
series of conferences were held. They 
were more or less extracurricular con- 
ferences. Members of both the Senate 
and the House attended the Mississippi 
Valley Association meeting, which was 
held at New Orleans, and conferences 
held in St. Louis and Chicago, and possi- 
bly, another one in Missouri. I think 
there were four conferences during that 
summer at which the problems which 
arose in connection with the two plans 
were worked out. 

The final plan was merged into sec- 
tion 9 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
but it was buttressed by what was known 
as the O'Mahoney-Millikin amendment 
which became the language of section 1, 
paragraph (b) of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944, which provided that 

The use for navigation, in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, 
of waters arising in States lying wholly or 
partly west of the 98th meridian shall be 
only such use as does not conflict with any 
beneficial consumptive use, present or 
future, in States lying wholly or partly west 
of the 98th meridian, of such waters for 
domestic, municipal, stock water, irriga- 
tion, mining, or industrial purposes. 


In the language in paragraph (d), of 
section 205, when we expressly say The 
provisions of this section”—that is, of 
section 205—‘“shall not be construed to 
modify the provisions of section 1 and 
section 84 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944,” we are reaffirming the O’Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment—that is, paragraph 
(b) of section 1—as well as of the other 
sections of paragraph 1, section 8, of the 
1944 act. 

Consequently, the answer to the ques- 
tion which the Senator from Wyoming 
poses is that we do not weaken, but we 
reaffirm, section 1 of the Flood Control 
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Act of 1944, and we incorporate it in 
this section 205. 

Mr. BARRETT. In other words, the 
answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The an- 
swer is “Yes.” 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 
Now I shall propound my second ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, may I re- 
fer to the first question again? 

Mr.BARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. My understanding of the 
language of section (d) of section 205 
of the conference report entirely agrees 
with the interpretation which the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has given. 

I say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
know whether or not an affirmative an- 
swer to the first question he has asked 
changes the interpretative remarks of 
the Senator from South Dakota. On 
the basis that they do not change the 
interpretative remarks which the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has made as to 
what is contained in subsection (b) and 
its meaning, then I agree with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. BARRETT. Now for my second 
question, The last sentence of subsec- 
tion 205 (d), as I read it, means that 
the provisions of this section, relating 
to storage for low flow regulation down- 
stream and for supplying the municipal 
and industrial water, shall not be con- 
strued to impair, modify, or limit water 
rights acquired pursuant to State law. 
In other words, is it expressly intended 
that water rights acquired pursuant to 
State law shall be protected? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My an- 
swer is that it is intended that water 
rights acquired pursuant to State law 
shall be protected. The Senator from 
Wyoming has read the language which, 
he suggested, referred to State laws and 
interstate compacts. „That language 
could not be agreed upon by the con- 
ferees. At one point during the con- 
ference, I think I may say, the language 
proposed in substitution for it would 
have read as follows: 

Nor shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in 
such manner as to adversely affect then 
existing lawful uses of the water. 


That language was taken from section 
6 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, which 
has been the statutory authority under 
which the Secretary of War—and that 
would include the Army Engineers— 
could make contracts with States, mu- 
nicipalities, and others for domestic and 
industrial use of water. 

Section 6 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944 carried the proviso: 

Provided, That no contract for such water 


Shall adversely affect then existing lawful 
uses of such water. 


I objected to the use of that language 
in this instance, because I thought we 
were dealing with a broader field. We 
were dealing not merely with reservoirs 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers; 
we were dealing also with reservoirs 
which had been or might be constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. I did not 
want the use of water or the right to 
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use water to be established in such a 
way as would adversely affect a right to 
water under the reclamation law, under 
the policy which is recognized in the laws 
of the Western States, or under the res- 
ervation of rights to beneficial consump- 
tive use of water established in the 
O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment. So I 
objected to the use of the words “then 
existing,” because they might have been 
interpreted to mean if there was a law- 
ful use of water under existing law, but 
it had not to this day been appropriated 
or been put into actual use, then the pro- 
vision might be defeated by the estab- 
lishment of some downstream use of the 
water. I objected to the use of the 
words “then existing,” and they were 
stricken from the last clause. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHAvxzl, the chairman 
of the conference, nodding in agreement. 
I hope he will confirm what I say; 
namely, that the conferees, in their de- 
liberations, did not agree to the use of 
the words “then existing.” We deleted 
them and made the provision read: 

Nor shall any storage provided under the 
provisions of this section be operated in such 
manner as to adversely affect the lawful uses 
of water. 


In other words, it was my intention, as 
a member of the conference, and as a 
Senator protesting the inclusion of the 
words “then existing,” to protect the law- 
ful uses of water, even though they might 
not have been asserted at the time the 
downstream use of the water was pro- 
posed. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s amendment strength- 
ened the language materially. 

I take it, then, that his answer to my 
second question is in the affirmative. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, it is. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, with refer- 
ence to the question, I wish to say that 
my understanding of the effectiveness of 
subsection (d) is that there is a difference 
between the provisions of the Flood Con- 
trol Act and the provisions of the acts 
which deal with the operations of the 
Corps of Army Engineers and the provi- 
sions of the acts which deal with the 
operations of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
under the Reclamation Act. 

It is my understanding that the opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Reclamation, as 
defined in the Reclamation Act of 1902, 
will continue, and that the rights pro- 
tected by it will continue to be protected. 
Nothing in the conference report was in- 
tended to decrease the effectiveness of 
the reclamation law now in existence. 

Furthermore, so far as I understand, it 
was not the purpose of this amendment 
to take away from the Army Engineers, 
in connection with the operation of their 
program, any of the lawful prerogatives 
or duties or responsibilities which they 
now have. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
think I understand correctly the Sena- 
tor’s statement. As I understand, he has 
said that this subsection, which author- 
izes the storage of water to be used to 
augment the flow when the river is low, 
does not interfere with rights acquired 
upstream under the Reclamation Act. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming is eminently correct. 
The same is true under State laws, let me 
add. 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative ASPINALL, of Colorado, when 
discussing the language in which the 
Senator is interested—after the confer- 
ence report was brought before the 
House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Davis, of Tennessee, the chair- 
man of the House conferees—made the 
following statement, which I read from 
page 5954 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for yesterday, April 1: 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask one of the members the Conference 
Committee this question. I note that the 
Conference Committee inserted language in 
subsection (d) of 205 which states that the 
storage authorized for municipal and in- 
dustrial water and for increasing low flows 
shall not be operated in such manner as to 
adversely affect the lawful uses of the water. 
I am pleased to see that language included 
and I interpret this language as protecting 
all uses of water for which rights have been 
initiated or perfected under the laws of the 
several States. I would like to ask some 
member of the Conference Committee if my 
interpretation of this language is correct. 


Then Representative McGrecor an- 
swered the question in the affirmative, 
and said that was the intent. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

My third question is as follows: Was 
it the intent of the conferees to adopt 
language—such as that in subsection 
(d)—which will prevent any Federal 
agency from interfering with uses of 
water lawfully recognized by the States 
lying wholly or in part west of the 98th 
meridian? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My 
answer to the question again is “yes”; 
and I refer to the fact that the language 
itself specifically reiterates the force of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, which 
directly relates to certain uses of water 
west of the 98th meridian. 

Mr. BARRETT. I assumed that the 
Senator would answer in that fashion, 
and I thank him. 

My final question is as follows: Direct- 
ing attention to section 205 (d), is it 
understood that the prohibition against 
use of any of the storage in such 
manner as “to adversely affect the lawful 
uses of the water” means uses which are 
lawful and have been recognized under 
the laws of the State involved? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My 
answer to that question is “yes.” 

Mr. KERR. That is my understand- 
ing, also, 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez]; and I also thank 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] and the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
a cared from New Mexico yield to 
me 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Tyield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to congrat- 
ulate my colleague [Mr. BARRETT] on the 
questions he has addressed to the Sena- 
tors in charge of the report. 
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I believe the answers for the most part 
have been satisfactory in indicating that 
there was no intention on the part of 
the conferees to take away from the 
States any water rights they possess. 

But I was a little concerned when I 
heard the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Kerr] refer to the intention not to 
take anything away from the Army En- 
gineers. I think the language is subject 
to misinterpretation, that is to say, 
to a meaning the Senator from Okla- 
homa did not intend. 

I wish it to be understood that back 
in 1944, when I was in charge of the 
flood-control bill or of amendments to 
the bill, we had, in Chicago, conferences 
with many Senators who represented 
States primarily interested in the use of 
water, and also with reclamation asso- 
ciation members and others. Finally, an 
agreement was reached as to what might 
best be done to protect the fundamental 
rights of the States and their people to 
the use of the water. 

Between the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Army Engineers, there was a per- 
fectly natural conflict with respect to 
who should do what work. For example, 
as regards the Missouri River, both the 
Army Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation were studying the same proj- 
ects and were planning to secure Con- 
gressional authorization to build the 
projects. There were 2 sets of plans—1 
by the Army Engineers and 1 by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation—for development 
of the Missouri Basin; and it was ex- 
tremely difficult to get those 2 branches 
of the Government together. 

Finally I went to the President—at the 
time, President Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
and I said to him that I knew of no one 
else in the Government who could per- 
suade those two branches of the Gov- 
ernment to workin harmony. President 
Roosevelt was good enough to take up the 
matter with them, and they did work in 
harmony. 

Eventually we worked out the well- 
known Pick-Sloan plan for the joint de- 
velopment of the Missouri River. 

The flood-control bill was then passed; 
and it contained a provision to the effect 
that when the Army Engineers, on the 
one hand, and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, on the other, were working upon 
interstate streams which would store the 
water flowing through the various States, 
they would have to announce their plans 
to the States, first, before they could be 
approved; and a definitive plan would 
have to be drafted, and then would have 
to be submitted to the States; and, 
finally, when agreement was had all 
around, authorization from Congress 
would be next in order. 

The States came first: After the 
Thirteen Original States, other States 
were admitted to the Union by acts of 
Congress. In most of those acts of ad- 
mission which I have examined or which 
I have had reason to examine, partic- 
ularly in the case of the States in the 
arid West, it was provided that the water 
rights were to be handled by the States. 
The people of the several States did won- 
ders in connection with using the water, 
but they did not have the assets neces- 
sary to be had in order to construct the 
giant projects. 
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So the Flood Control Act of 1944 was 
designed to bring about a comprehensive 
combination of operations among all con- 
cerned. But the States came first: The 
Army Engineers were merely an agency to 
do the work which was laid down in the 
law, and the Bureau of Reclamation was, 
similarly, merely an agency to do that 
work. 

I am sure the Senator from Oklahoma 
did not wish to convey the impression 
that, as a result of this measure, the 
Army Engineers would gain any powers 
they have not previously had. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming is eminently correct, 
insofar as the rights of water users are 
concerned. The Senator from Okla- 
homa did not understand that this pro- 
vision took from the Engineers any of the 
responsibilities or duties they now have, 

I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming that when this 
matter came up in the committee and in 
the conference, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] and 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota IMr. Case] expressed their 
opinion, which coincided with my own, 
that language protecting the rights of 
water users and the States involved in 
the western areas had been perfected by 
two of the ablest men whoever studied 
the matter, the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and 
the then distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. Millikin. The O'Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment was not only able, 
accurate, and statesmanlike in its lu- 
cidity, cogency, and effectiveness, but 
to the extent that mere laws of the Con- 
gress of the United States can be, it was 
sacred. 

I shared in the sentiment and joined 
in expressly retaining and reaffirming 
the effectiveness of that language in the 
provisions of section (d) of this bill. I 
want to say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming I felt that he and his 
colleagues had done such an able and 
effective job in framing the language of 
that amendment, that nothing I could 
do or say would add to it. Certainly, in 
view of the fact that it was my purpose 
in no way to participate in detracting 
from it, I joined in the language now be- 
fore the Senate, which explicitly retained 
the provisions, expressly verifying and 
certifying their effectiveness. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is overkind in his personal 
allusions, but Iam happy to take them. 

Mr, KERR. Ido not think the Sena- 
tor would take issue with my statement. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Wyoming would not attempt to take 
issue with the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I know from the Senator’s history as 
governor, and from his public work in his 
own State, that he has been a powerful 
defender of the use of water by the peo- 
ple of the West.. There is no one who has 
done better than he has in that regard. 
He deserves every one of the encomiums 
he has been pouring upon former Senator 
Millikin and myself. I take great pleas- 
ure in the lucidity with which he now has 
helped to make this legislative record so 
clear that we know no water rights have 
been taken from the people. It makes me 
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feel good. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for the kind words he has 
uttered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should very briefly 
like to ask some questions of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, the 
chairman of the committee. Is it not 
true that the section from the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 which has been referred 
to in this discussion is subsection (b) ? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is section 1. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam referring to the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Section 8. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Section 1 
and section 8. 

Mr.WATKINS. Subsection (b) of the 
Flood Control Act reads: 

(b) The use for navigation, in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, of 
waters arising in States lying wholly or partly 
west of the 98th meridian shall be only such 
use as does not conflict with any beneficial 
consumptive use, present or future, in States 
lying wholly or partly west of the 98th 
meridian, of such waters for domestic, mu- 
nicipal, stock water, irrigation, mining, or 
industrial purposes. 


That simply states that, with respect 
to flood-control projects constructed for 
navigation purposes, other rights are 
superior to them. Is that not a correct 
interpretation of that subsection? Is 
that not the subsection which has been 
referred to in the discussion? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Section 1, subsection 
(a) of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
has to do with the matter the Senator 
from Utah is now discussing. The pur- 
pose of the language in subsection (d) 
of section 205 of the bill is to reaffirm 
the language the Senator from Utah 
has read. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that we have fully pro- 
tected all other rights. There is not any 
doubt, so far as navigation is concerned, 
that apparently other rights are given 
priority. At least, those rights are pro- 
tected, as against use of water for navi- 
gation. In the early history of flood- 
control bills, such legislation related 
largely to navigation purposes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. As time went on, 
with growth and development, dams 
were constructed not only for purposes 
of navigation, but for purposes of gen- 
eration of power, to back water up and 
store it for power uses and for numer- 
ous other uses. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The first navigation 
project was on the Sacramento River. 
It was at that time that the Army En- 
gineers commenced to operate as they 
now do. 

Mr. WATKINS. What does the Sen- 
ator say with respect to the use of water 
for generation of electric power? Is 
such use protected by the language I 
have just read, namely, the use of water 
for navigation is, in effect, junior to 
other uses in States lying wholly or 
partly west of the 98th meridian? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There are projects on 
some streams for multipurposes. A 
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part of a project might be for naviga- 
tion purposes. Another part of the 
project might be for irrigation purposes. 
Another part of the project might be 
for the purpose of developing power. 
We have one such project in my State, 
and possibly there is one in the State of 
the Senator from Utah. The Rio 
Grande irrigation project in New Mex- 
ico delivers flood-control benefits. It 
also provides electric power. It pro- 
vides water to irrigate approximately 
270,000 acres in Texas and New Mexico. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true there 
are some Army Engineer projects which 
do not actually do anything about navi- 
gation, but are built largely for the gen- 
eration of power, rather than for navi- 
gation? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does this section 
which is reaffirmed, which is not modi- 
fied in any way, protect the rights of 
the States lying wholly or partly west 
of the 98th meridian with respect to 
the water for domestic, municipal, stock 
water, irrigation, mining, and industrial 
purposes against anything the Army En- 
gineers may do in the field of genera- 
tion of power? There is mentioned 
specifically in the section, “The use for 
navigation.” Nothing else is mentioned. 
When there is specifically mentioned 
one use, that certainly would exclude 
the other uses. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know that we can go back to rewrite the 
1944 Flood Control Act. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course we cannot. 
I simply mention this item. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope 
the Senator will permit me to answer in 
the way I think the question should be 
answered. 

Mr. WATKINS. I would not attempt 
to put words in the mouth of the Sena- 
tor. I have great respect for the Sena- 
tor and for his ability. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
we have tried to make clear that para- 
graph (b) of section 1 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, although a part of sec- 
tion 1, is not the only part of section 1 
which is important to the Senator’s 
question. Section 1 has a great deal 
in it. 

Paragraph (a) goes ahead of para- 
graph (b). I think that for the Sena- 
tor’s cause he would want also to note 
that paragraph (a) of section 1 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 sets forth a 
policy, and then says certain things in 
conformity with the policy, such as that 
plans which are to be used shall be sub- 
mitted to the several States and the 
States shall have to pass upon the plans 
before the Chief of Engineers can sub- 
mit them to the Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does a mere submit- 
tal of the plans guarantee any rights to 
the States? Do the States have any 
rights? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let us 
read what paragraph (a) says in that 
respect. First, before section 1 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 is broken down 
into subparagraphs, there is a declara- 
tion of policy. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
read that, please? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
be glad to. The declaration of policy 
reads as follows: 

In connection with the exercise of juris- 
diction over the rivers of the Nation through 
the construction of works of improvement, 
for navigation or flood control, as herein au- 
thorized, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize the in- 
terests and rights of the States in determin- 
ing the development of the watersheds 
within their borders and likewise their in- 
terests and rights in water utilization and 
control, as herein authorized to preserve and 
protect to the fullest possible extent estab- 
lished and potential uses, for all purposes 
of the waters of the Nation's rivers; to fa- 
cilitate the consideration of projects on a 
basis of comprehensive and coordinated de- 
velopment; and to limit the authorization 
and construction of navigation works to 
those in which a substantial benefit to navi- 
gation will be realized therefrom and which 
can be operated consistently with appro- 
priate and economic use of the waters of 
such rivers by other users. 


That is the declaration of policy. 
First of all, it is declared to be the policy 
of Congress to recognize the interests and 
rights of States. Then the language 
proceeds: 


In conformity with this policy. 


And then follow (a) and (b). 

Paragraph (b) has been read, reread, 
and referred to several times during the 
debate. 


Paragraph (a), which is also in con- 
formity with the policy, gives assurance 
of the point of view which the Senator 
wishes to establish. 


Mr. WATKINS. I wish it did. As a 
matter of fact, I think the rule of con- 
struction certainly is that when after 
stating a general policy, specific items 
are added, the specific items govern 
rather than the general statement. 
There is no definition of the rights of 
States. We recognize them, but what 
are their rights? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Para- 
graph (a) of section 1 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, in conformity with the 
policy, says: 

Plans, proposals, or reports of the Chief 
of Engineers, War Department, for any works 
of improvement for navigation or flood con- 
trol not heretofore or herein authorized, 
shall be submitted to the Congress only up- 
on compliance with the provisions of this 
paragraph (a). Investigations which form 
the basis of any such plans, proposals, or 
reports shall be conducted in such a manner 
as to give to the affected State or States, 
during the course of the investigations, in- 
formation developed by the investigations 
and also opportunity for consultation re- 
garding plans and proposals, and, to the 
extent deemed practicable by the Chief of 
Engineers, opportunity to cooperate in the 
investigations. If such investigations in 
whole or part are concerned with the use 
or control of waters arising west of the 
97th meridian, the Chief of Engineers shall 
give to the Secretary of the Interior, during 
the course of the investigations, information 
developed by the investigations and also op- 
portunity for consultation regarding plans 
and proposals, and to the extent deemed 
practicable by the Chief of Engineers, op- 
portunity to cooperate in the investigations. 
The relations of the Chief of Engineers with 
any State under this paragraph (a) shall 
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be with the governor of the State or such 
official or agency of the State as the gover- 
nor may designate. The term “affected 
State or States” shall include those in which 
the works or any part thereof are proposed 
to be located; those which in whole or part 
are both within the drainage basin involved 
and situated in a State lying wholly or in 
part west of the 98th meridian; and such 
of those which are east of the 98th meridian 
as, in the judgment of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, will be substantially affected. Such 
plans, proposals, or reports and related in- 
vestigations shall be made to the end, 
among other things, of facilitating the co- 
ordination of plans for the construction and ' 
operation of the proposed works with other 
plans involving the waters which would be 
used or controlled by such proposed works. 
Each report submitting any such plans or 
proposals to the Congress shall set out there- 
in, among other things, the relationship be- 
tween the plans for construction and opera- 
tion of the proposed works and the plans, if 
any, submitted by the affected States and by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The Chief 
of Enginers shall transmit a copy of his pro- 
posed report to each affected State, and, in 
case the plans or proposals covered by the 
report are concerned with the use or control 
of waters which rise in whole or in part 
west of the 97th meridian, to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Within 90 days from the 
date of receipt of said proposed report, the 
written views and recommendations of each 
affected State and of the Secretary of the 
Interior may be submitted to the Chief of 
Engineers. The Secretary of War shall 
transmit to the Congress, with such com- 
ments and recommendations as he deems 
appropriate, the proposed report together 
with the submitted views and recommenda- 
tions of affected States and of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The Secretary of War may 
prepare and make said transmittal any time 
following said 90-day period. The letter of 
transmittal and its attachments shall be 
printed as a House of Senate document, 


Then follows paragraph (b) which the 
Senator has read. 


Paragraph (c) which follows, states: 


The Secretary of the Interior, in making 
investigations of and reports on works for 
irrigation and purposes incidental thereto 
shall, in relation to an affected State or States 
(as defined in par. (a) of this section), 
and to the Secretary of War, be subject to 
the same provisions regarding investigations, 
plans, proposals, and reports as prescribed 
in paragraph (a) of this section for the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War. In 
the event a submission of views and recom- 
mendations, made by an affected State or by 
the Secretary of War pursuant to said pro- 
visions, sets forth objections to the plans or 
proposals covered by the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the proposed works 
shall not be deemed authorized except upon 
approval by an Act of Congress; and subsec- 
tion 9 (a) of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) and subsection 3 (a) 
of the Act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), 
as amended, are hereby amended accord- 
ingly. 


So the rights of the States west of the 
98th meridian are specifically spelled 
out. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that they shall be respected. 
The States are given an opportunity to 
comment upon the plans whenever their 
waters are involved. The Secretary of 
the Interior also is given that oppor- 
tunity. The comments made, together 
with any recommendations of the af- 
fected States, must be submitted to the 
Congress. No project can be approved 
unless by an act of the Congress, in 
those circumstances. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I point out to the 
Senator that that is a very fine expres- 
sion of cooperation. I have no argu- 
ment against it. But when it comes to 
defining just what rights the States 
have, it has no effect whatsoever. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Cer- 
tainly paragraph (b) spells out a specific 
right of the States lying wholly or partly 
west of the 98th meridian to use waters 
for domestic, municipal, stockwater, irri- 
gation, mining, or industrial purposes. 

Mr. WATKINS. As against naviga- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As 
against navigation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me make a com- 
ment in the interest of clarifying the 
situation. 

There is a similar statute—although 
not in the exact wording—with respect 
to reclamation, For example, the States 
which border on an interstate stream 
have the right to have programs sub- 
mitted to them, and to have reports of 
the Bureau of Reclamation submitted to 
them. They have the right to check, 
and to give their views. They are sup- 
posed to cooperate with all the other 
States interested in one of the interstate 
streams. But that does not give any 
rights whatsoever. It merely calls upon 
the States to express their views and de- 
fend whatever rights they think they 
have. 

With respect to the Colorado River, 
California came in with views opposite 
to those of the rest of the States with 
respect to the use of the upper Colorado. 
Its view was negative. Nevertheless, we 
went ahead. The State of California 
had no particular protection. It had the 
opportunity to find out what was going 
on, The Secretary had to report to the 
State. The findings of the engineers 
were subject to review, and the State did 
review them. It had 90 days within 
which to do so. So far as defining any 
rights was concerned, the provision was 
absolutely valueless. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It defined 
a right. 

Mr. WATKINS. It defined the right 
of consultation. That is about all it 
means. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It defined 
a right in that no project adverse to the 
recommendation of the State could be 
prosecuted or initiated unless it was au- 
thorized by an act of Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is exactly what 
we have done. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah certainly 
exercised his right on the floor of the 
Senate most effectively in protecting the 
rights of his State and other upstream 
States in the use of the waters of the 
Colorado River. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct, but 
no right was given to the other States, 
other than to state their views. 

The present provision does exactly the 
same thing. 

Then we come to subsection (b), where 
an attempt is made to spell out exactly 
what is meant. That was a very fine 
effort on the part of Senator MILLIKIN 
and Senator O’Manongey. That was the 
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first time we were able to get in at all. 
The provision was: 

The use for navigation, in connection with 
the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, 
of waters arising in States lying wholly or 
partly west of the 98th meridian, shall be 
only such use as does not conflict with any 
beneficial consumptive use, present or fu- 
ture, in States lying wholly or partly west 
of the 98th meridian, of such waters for do- 
mestic, municipal, stock water, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial purposes. 


We have advanced to the stage where 
the Army engineers not only build for 
navigation, but build for industrial use, 
municipal use, power generation, and 
even for irrigation. Such uses are not 
placed in a junior position with respect 
to anything except navigation. That is 
unfortunate, but it is something we must 
watch. 

As the Senator very well knows, the 
States of the West claim rights to the use 
of all the waters of such States for con- 
sumptive purposes, and for use for gen- 
eration of power, mining, and industry, 
even when the use is nonconsumptive. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My own 
State of South Dakota would like to as- 
sert that it has a right to the use of the 
water which originates in South Dakota, 
or which comes to us from upstream 
States, for the production of electricity. 
So far as I am concerned, the use of 
water for the production of electricity is 
industrial use. But I recognize also that 
we cannot rewrite the Constitution by 
statute. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not trying to 
rewrite it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Con- 
stitution does give to the Congress re- 
sponsibility for dealing with interstate 
commerce; and we have certain rights 
over interstate streams. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not want the 
Senator to put himself out on a limb, 
because there are now on the books 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the subject, and we 
have the 1902 Reclamation Act, which 
requires the Bureau of Reclamation, so 
far as irrigation is concerned—and that 
is a limitation, too—to conform to cer- 
tain regulations. Since that time we 
have entered the field of municipal wa- 
ter, industrial water, water for genera- 
tion of power, and even reclamation. 

The cases now hold, and have held for 
a long time—and it is the claim of the 
Intermountain West, based upon abso- 
lute necessity recognized by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court and by a 
number of statutes which I can cite— 
that the States have the control of such 
waters. They not only have control of 
waters which have been put to beneficial 
use, and with respect to which a right 
to the use has been acquired; but the 
State actually owns the corpus of the 
water, and all the user gets is the right 
to use such waters. 

That being the case, what is there to 
protect by this bill—the right of the 
State of Utah, for example, or the State 
of New Mexico, or the State of Okla- 
homa, to the water yet unappropriated 
and put to a beneficial use? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Now the 
Senator is making the argument I used 
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in the conference to strike out the words 
“then existing.” 

Mr. WATKINS. In the citation from 
the House Recorp I never could find the 
answer to the question asked by Mr. 
ASPINALL. It is not in the document 
which the Senator showed me. It was 
evidently eliminated. He referred to 
“then existing” rights. He did not go 
into the future. 

In some States a large quantity of 
water is owned by the State. That is 
our contention, and that is the principle 
on which our water laws are based. 
The State owns that water. 

In my own State, time after time the 
Bureau of Reclamation, under the act 
referred to, has filed applications with 
the State Engineer of the State of Utah 
for water for this project, that project, 
and the other project. The same thing 
has been done in Oregon, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and other States, I 
assume, in which such projects are 
built. Why? Because they are asking 
for water not yet put to a beneficial use. 
They act as trustees for the sponsors of 
the project. The users will finally get 
the water which Uncle Sam makes 
available to them in reservoirs or diver- 
sion works. 

Having made such applications, they 
recognize the ownership of the State in 
the water not yet appropriated. The 
constitutions of a number of States, in- 
cluding, I think, the State of Idaho, 
provide that the water belongs to the 
State. If we are to leave that right un- 
protected—and I believe this measure 
would leave it unprotected—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know why the Senator from Utah should 
wish to weaken the case I have tried to 
make for the precise point he is endeav- 
oring to establish. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator an- 
swer this question 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
make a connected argument. 

I believe that when the Congress 
passed the Reclamation Act of 1902 it 
was exercising its constitutional power 
under the commerce clause as far as the 
use of interstate water was concerned. 

I believe that the Congress can exer- 
cise its constitutional power to deal with 
interstate commerce; and when it does 
so, that enactment becomes the law. I 
think it is effective. I would expect the 
Supreme Court to uphold acts of the 
States which were consistent with an act 
of Congress applying or exercising its 
constitutional power. 

We specifically reaffirm the provisions 
of section 8 of the Reclamation Act of 
1902. The Senator from Utah has said 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has un- 
dertaken to make appropriations of 
or which had not theretofore been 
used. 

If the Senator had followed all the 
arguments here, he would have noted 
that when we were discussing the matter 
with the Senator from Wyoming, I re- 
cited the history of what had happened 
in the conference committee, because I 
wanted to make clear that in the confer- 
ence we considered the question of 
whether the water must actually have 
been put to use or whether the right to 
the water was preserved. 


Let me 
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The Senator from Oklahoma and the 
Senator from New Mexico, as well as 
several other Members of the Senate who 
are present, and who were at the confer- 
ence, will recall that the basis of my ob- 
jection to using the language in section 
6 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, with 
particular reference to the “then exist- 
ing lawful uses of such water” was that 
the words “then existing” could be used 
to defeat the upstream use of water if it 
had not actually been put to use before 
the downstream use was proposed. 

At my suggestion and insistence, I may 
say, and with the cooperation of the 
chairman of the conference committee, 
the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from Oklahoma, we struck out 
the words “then existing.” 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe the lan- 
guage was improved by doing that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We used 
instead the words: “nor shall any stor- 
age provided under the provisions of this 
section be operated in such manner as to 
adversely affect the lawful uses of the 
water.” In other words we do not re- 
quire that they be then existing uses of 
water. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I would 
like to know. Is it the Senator’s answer 
that the language used in the bill does 
protect the States under the conditions 
I have named, to the right and to the 
ownership of the corpus of the water, 
and the right to license its citizens or 
others who come there to develop the 
country with respect to the right of the 
use of the water? If that situation is 
protected, I want to know it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That was 
my intent in striking out the words 
“then existing,” to insure that there 
would be protection for the lawful uses 
of the water- 

Mr. WATKINS. What does the Sen- 
ator think was the reason the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and 
former Senator Millikin did not go down 
the line and include power purposes as 
well as navigation, and industrial uses, 
and all the other uses with respect to 
the operations of the Army Engineers, if 
it was intended to protect all those 
uses? Why was it limited to naviga- 
tion? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota can 
only conjecture in that respect. How- 
ever, as I have said earlier, I was more 
or less a party to the negotiations which 
were going on in the year 1944, because 
I was directly interested in the authori- 
zation for the comprehensive plan 
for the Missouri River, out of which 
grew the so-called O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment. It was necessitated by the 
questions which arose between the 
downstream users of water on the Mis- 
souri River and those upstream. 

The Missouri River, as the Senator 
knows, is one of the longest rivers and, 
if its proper claim to the lower part of 
the river were allowed, the Missouri 
would be the longest river in the country. 
It runs through many States, from its 
confluence with the Mississippi up to 
Montana. There is involved on the Mis- 
souri River the whole subject of conflict 
between downstream and upstream 
States, and all of it was concentrated in 
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the debate of the comprehensive plan 
for the Missouri River. The O’Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment was regarded as the 
very best the Congress could achieve at 
that time, following months and months 
of deliberations. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator may 
have put his finger squarely on what I 
had in mind. It was the best protection 
we could get. I certainly congratulate 
Senator O’Manoney and former Senator 
Millikin, and I have always been grate- 
ful that they got that much. However, 
the Senator will remember that at that 
time the principal function of the Corps 
of Army Engineers was to take care of 
navigation. Since that time the corps 
has expanded into practically everything 
the Bureau of Reclamation does. I be- 
lieve that most lawyers will agree, as will 
all authorities of the law, I am sure, that 
when specific language follows general 
language in a statute, the specific lan- 
guage controls. 

Let us refer to the Reclamation Act, 
particularly section 8, Let me read that 
section, as follows: 

Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as affecting or intended to affect or to in any 
way interfere with the laws of any State or 
Territory relating to the control, appropria- 
tion, use, or distribution of water used in 
irrigation, or any vested right acquired 
thereunder, and the Secretary of the Interior, 
in carrying out the provisions of this chap- 
ter, shall proceed in conformity with such 
laws, and nothing herein shall in any way 
affect any right of any State or of the Federal 
Government or of any landowner, ap- 
propriator, or user of water in, to, or from 
any interstate stream or the waters thereof. 


At that time, all that was being done 
in reclamation projects was the taking 
care of public lands and putting public 
waters in those States on those lands. 
Therefore, the provision was limited to 
irrigation. 

We all know it has been extended far 
beyond that. This protects us with re- 
spect to irrigation; the other protects 
us with respect to navigation. If naviga- 
tion conflicts, irrigation ranks superior 
to it, and it has a higher priority on the 
stream, and therefore protection is af- 
forded. I am calling the Senator's at- 
tention to this great doctrine that is ab- 
solutely important to the West. If the 
Senator can say, with a degree of cer- 
tainty, and can make it stick, that that 
is the intent of the language in the con- 
ference report, I will go along. If the 
Senator can make it stick, perhaps we 
have something that we had not ex- 
pected to get. 


DETROIT NEWSPAPERS AND 
YELLOW JOURNALISM 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefiy? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA, I have some brief 
remarks. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will yield to the Sen- 
ator, provided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Michigan 
may proceed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
recent days the people of Detroit and 
Michigan have been afforded one of the 
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most shocking exhibitions of news dis- 
tortion in a long history of such prac- 
tices by the Detroit newspapers. 

I refer specifically to the unfair and 
deliberate, malicious attack on me which 
was launched following my dissenting 
report on the McClellan committee’s ac- 
tivities, and has gained momentum with 
my withdrawal as a member of that 
committee. 

The newspapers of Detroit have been 
lying about me for so many years, I am 
somewhat impervious to it. However, 
many of my friends and supporters are 
disturbed at this slander, and they have 
urged me to set the record straight. 

There was a day when one could give 
some credence to the news columns of 
the Detroit newspapers while, of course, 
discounting the editorials as payoffs to 
the big advertisers. Unfortunately, the 
newspapers have become so morally cor- 
rupt that the distortion and lies have 
slopped over into the news columns and 
even these must be suspect. 

The reason why this moral corrupt- 
ness has become even more pronounced 
than in the past is obvious. The news- 
papers are wallowing in such deep frus- 
tration over the total eclipse of their re- 
pudiated Republican Party in Michigan 
that they are willing to sacrifice all ves- 
tiges of fairness and objectivity to strike 
out wildly at the peoples’ chosen repre- 
sentatives. 

At the moment, they are using me for 
this purpose. They have distorted, 
falsified, or omitted the statements and 
reasons I have given regarding my recent 
activities. The printed versions show 
that the editors have not bothered to 
read my statements, much less print 
them. 

And, like the Russians, the newspapers 
have stooped to rewriting history to 
serve their purposes. One example of 
this is the editorial inference that I “re- 
signed” from the Detroit Common Coun- 
cil. This is a deliberate slur when they 
know the fact is I served the full term 
to which I was elected by the people of 
Detroit. 

I accept the newspapers’ right to be 
against me politically in their editorials. 
I consider this something of a political 
asset. I do not agree, however, that 
they have the right to betray their read- 
ers with deliberate distortions and false- 
hoods in their editorials and news 
columns. 

It is a sad day for the public—and 
for the newspaper profession—when this 
is permitted to happen. The Detroit 
newspapers have made a mockery of 
“freedom of the press.” To them it is 
a license permitting them freedom to 
distort, freedom to malign, freedom to 
lie, and freedom to slander. By doing 
this they are jeopardizing the true 
meaning of this constitutional right. 

I shall continue to do my very best 
to serve all the people of Michigan. But 
I will never stoop to serve the base poli- 
tical designs of the absentee owners of 
the Detroit newspapers. 

In closing, I should like to list a num- 
ber of items of which I am in favor of— 
and which the Detroit newspapers have 
almost consistently opposed. 

These are Federal aid to education; 
a tax reduction for the low- and middle- 
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income groups; extension for 13 weeks 
in the benefit period and an increase 
in the amount of unemployment insur- 
ance; Federal aid to depressed areas, 
and other meaningful antirecession 
moves, including higher income for our 
farmers. 

These are just a few of the pro-people 
measures with which the Detroit papers 
are unconcerned. 

It is an honor for me to be opposed 
by these newspapers; and thus be put 
in my place, on the side of the people. 

At a more appropriate time and place, 
I intend to have more to say on these 
splendid examples of yellow journalism. 


CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS 
AND HARBORS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the reoprt of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 497), authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I shall merely ask 
him to yield to permit me to make one 
observation. I would never raise a point 
of order on such a matter. If I ever did, 
it would not be against the Senator from 
New Mexico, my chairman, who for 4 
years has been most kind, generous, and 
courteous to all members of the com- 
mittee. 

I call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that some of us who are members 
not only of the Committee on Public 
Works, but also of the Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors, have been sitting 
here since 1 o’clock this afternoon, wait- 
ing to make brief statements for the 
Record. Yet the control of the floor is 
such that we could go on and wait forever 
before having that opportunity. This is 
a practice which is continuing more and 
more, 

I beg the Senator from New Mexico to 
understand that I am not criticizing him 
in the least. He is most courteous and 
generous always. I simply wish Sena- 
tors would be more considerate and not 
compel other Members at some time to 
raise a point of order and demand that 
questions be asked. Some of us want the 
opportunity to speak briefly on the re- 
port, and to speak in our own right and 
on our own time as Senators represent- 
ing our States. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Public Works, 
which is so ably headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. But 
my State happens to have some projects 
in the bill, about which I am deeply con- 
cerned, and with which the Senator 
from New Mexico is fully familiar. I 
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therefore wish to address some questions 
to him. 


I was concerned in the beginning, I 
may say, when I noted that many proj- 
ects had been added to the bill in the 
House, and appear in the conference 
report, which did not appear in the bill 
as passed by the Senate. I then recalled 
that it had been a year since the Senate 
voted upon the bill. 

Going further, I find that apparently 
the whole list of 19 projects placed in 
the bill on the floor of the House were 
projects on which the Corps of Engineers 
had acted favorably, and as to which 
printed documents were available to the 
House at the time of the inclusion of 
those items. Is my understanding a cor- 
rect interpretation of that situation? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is correct. 
The House did not act on the bill which 
the Senate passed a year ago in March 
until March of this year. So the House 
had time in which to get favorable re- 
ports from the Corps of Engineers and, 
in many instances, from the Bureau of 
the Budget, in order to enable them to 
include the projects in the bill, mainly 
projects relating to navigation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am impressed by 
the fact that the amendments added on 
the floor of the House in every instance 
were based upon printed documents and 
upon the approving recommendations of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I knew that the 
House committee added a number of 
items. I am advised by the staff of the 
committee that in every instance but one 
the items added by the House committee 
were similar to the 19, which I have 
mentioned, which were added on the 
floor, in that Corps of Engineers reports 
had been received, and those reports 
were favorable to the project. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. One 
project was removed because it did not 
have a Budget report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
My third question is this: I noted that 
five projects, totaling $79,410,000, which 
were in the Senate bill were eliminated 
by the Committee of Conference. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am advised by the 
staff of the Committee on Public Works 
that the reason for the elimination of 
those projects had nothing to do with 
their intrinsic merits; it was simply that 
the reports of the Corps of Engineers 
had not been received, and the projects 
were not in regular order for inclusion 
in the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct in a 
way. For instance, $75 million was de- 
leted from the Senate version for the 
Mississippi River bank protection. The 
reason that item was stricken out was 
not that it was not justified, but, ac- 
cording to the information we received, 
that the money was not needed. So 
provision was not made for that author- 
ization. We were advised that the ap- 
propriation could be obtained without 
an authorization. 

The same is true of a project in Mis- 
sissippi, and one, the Elm River, in 
South Dakota. In that instance also 
there was a question of appropriations. 
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The committee did not have the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget for 
a project at Williamson, W. Va., which 
the committee very much desired to have 
included. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I realize that many 
of the projects which have been elimi- 
nated may have great intrinsic worth. 
If so, I certainly hope it will be pos- 
sible to obtain approving action for them 
by way of authorization, and later ap- 
propriation, when the regular course of 
study and approval has been completed. 

I congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the 
committee of conference upon follow- 
ing a course which, it seems to me, is 
much more nearly in accord with or- 
derly procedure than that which was 
followed at the time of the passage of 
a river and harbor bill in the 84th Con- 
gress. I thank the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We were discussing a 
dam in the State of the Senator from 
West Virginia, so I shall yield to him. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the Senator from New Mexico has men- 
tioned a flood control project at William- 
son, W. Va. I do not know of any un- 
dertaking for the protection of people 
and of property which is more worth- 
while and is more greatly needed than 
the project at Williamson, W. Va. 

When the bill left the Senate, after a 
consideration of the many undertakings 
for flood control, the Williamson proj- 
ect was included. Why the House elim- 
inated it has not been explained to me 
yet. 1 am very much disappointed in 
the action of the House of Representa- 
tives in striking out that project. It is 
very much deserved and needed. Year 
after year, Williamson has been dam- 
aged greatly by floods. 

There are other good projects which 
affect not only my State but also other 
States and areas of the Nation, which 
will, cf course, compel me to support the 
report; but I shall do so with a feeling 
that one very much deserved project has 
been taken out of the bill by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that not only 
the committee but the Senate conferees 
themselves felt exactly as does the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. But the House 
conferees were adamant. The reason 
they gave for deleting the item is to be 
found on page 47 of House Report No. 
1122, as follows: 

Williamson, W. Va.: The committee is in 
sympathy— 

At least it was sympathetic—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But sympathy 
does not keep back the floodwaters. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

The item which I began to read is, in 
full, as follows: 

Williamson, W. Va.: The committee is in 
sympathy with communities that have 
suffered flood damages and is most desirous 
of providing protective works when econom- 
ically justified. However, in the case of this 
project, a report has not been prepared even 
by the district engineer of the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the committee therefore has no 
basis for authorizing the improvements. 
For this reason the committee has been com- 
pelled to eliminate this item from the bill. 
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However, as soon as @ survey report is re- 
ceived from the Chief of Engineers indi- 
cating the feasibility of the project, the 
committee will reconsider the matter. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Was that state- 
ment made by the House conferees? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Yes; that is the state- 
ment of the House conferees. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam quite sure I 
ean say to the able Senator from New 
Mexico, the chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, who has done such a 
splendid piece of work on the bill, that 
I have assurance that the engineers do 
approve this project. So it is my hope 
that at an early date an authorization 
will be provided for the construction of 
the project, because it is so much needed. 

The statement by the House conferees 
about not having a report by the Engi- 
neers is, as I understand it, hardly a 
justifiable explanation, because in this 
measure are to be found provisions for 
some projects which do not have Engi- 
neer reports. Is not that so? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think there were one 
or two. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I realize that the 
Senate conferees did everything possible 
to keep this project in this measure. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We did; we felt it was 
a worthy project, and deserved to be re- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is indeed a 
worthy project. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But we simply could 
not get it included. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the cir- 

cumstances, now that the report has 
come from the conference committee, 
all we can do is to hope that in the 
future this project will be acceptable to 
the House of Representatives. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say that the 
ones which are ineluded, and which are 
in a position similar to that of the proj- 
ect at Williamson, W. Va., are as follows: 
one at Greenville Harbor, Miss., and one 
on the Gila River, in Arizona. Those are 
the two. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Well, it is not 
much balm to the Senator from West 
Virginia to see his project deleted by 
the House of Representatives without 
cause. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senator from West Virginia 
that I did not like itat all. But we sim- 
ply could not do anything else. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I hope that in 
the near future we can have these jus- 
tified projects taken care of. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from New Mex- 
ico will yield to me, let me say that I 
share the disappointment of the Senator 
from West Virginia, because there was 
included a South Dakota project, but 
the engineers had not yet made a favor- 
able report. But in view of the stand- 
ards the conferees were adopting, I 
could not too strongly resist their elimi- 
nation of that South Dakota project. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
2 Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
PROXMIRE in the chair). 
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ator from New Mexico yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
know something about the Williamson, 
W. Va., situation; and I hope the engi- 
neers will expedite their report. I shall 
aid my colleague to obtain speedy action, 
because I believe it is justified. 

But I want the Senator to know that 
when I discovered that the earlier bill 
in the 84th Congress—included provi- 
sion for a Florida project which was 
urged as a reason for vetoing the bill, 
much as the project was justified, I 
urged my colleagues to delete that pro- 
vision from the bill, rather than invite 
a veto. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the views which have been 
expressed so ably by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez]; by my friend the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Casel; and by my 
friend the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLAx Dl. It seems to me that the item 
was acceptable to the Senate, and the 
Senate voted for it. So in this case the 
fault for delaying the item lies squarely 
upon the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to refer to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for yesterday, at 
page 5954. In the third column on that 
page is set forth a list of projects em- 
bodied in this measure, and they entail 
a total cost of $349,908,300. According 
to my understanding, Representative 
McGrecor has declared them to be either 
disapproved by the Bureau of the Budget 
or disapproved by the Corps of Army 
Engineers or disapproved by some other 
administrative agency. Am I correct in 
that understanding? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe the Senator 
from Ohio has made a correct interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. In other 
words, Representative McGrecor said 
there are still more than $349 million 
worth of projects which have not fully 
met the requirements of law under which 
the administrative agencies give their 
approval. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the list 
from which the Senator from Ohio has 
read, on page 5954 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for yesterday, includes perhaps 
19 or 20 projects. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, on this point will the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the concern of 
the Senator from Ohio as regards these 
projects. However, I think the words he 
used were scarcely accurate. He stated 
that there is a requirement of law that 
the Bureau of the Budget, for example, 
must approve all these projects. 

The requirement of law is actually a 
declaration of policy to the effect that 
projects will not be authorized until they 
have been reported upon by the Chief of 
the Corps of Army Engineers. 
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An expression of opinion by the Bureau 
of the Budget as to the fiscal wisdom of 
certain features is not a requirement of 
law; it isa matter of policy. 

With respect to the list—and I am 
glad the Senator has brought up the 
question, because I had noted the list of 
projects totaling $349 million, which on 
yesterday was placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Representative Mc- 
Grecor—let me say that I have exam- 
ined the list; and I must say that the 
figures Representative MCGREGOR used 
embrace the cost of some projects, por- 
tions of which are approved by the 
Corps of Army Engineers and by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The figures I have as to the costs 
which are not wholly approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget total only $54 mil- 
lion, if we exclude $38 million worth of 
projects which relate to the so-called 
hurricane projects. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
the omnibus bill passed the Congress 2 
years ago—it was House bill 12080, 
which was vetoed in 1956—there was a 
total authorization of $1.619 billion. Of 
the $1.619 billion, projects totaling $607 
million were objected to by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The President’s veto 
hung upon that fact, namely, that so 
large a proportion—more than one- 
third of the total covered by the bill— 
did not have approval by the Bureau of 
the Budget, and some did not have ap- 
proval at that time by the Corps of 
Army Engineers. 

But in the time between 1956 and to- 
day, the reports have been completed 
on hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of those projects. 

The Bureau of the Budget has also 
cleared hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of projects since 1956, and provi- 
sion for them is incorporated in the bill. 

My figures—and I shall be glad to 
take them up, either individually by 
projects or by means of a table which 
will cover them, depending upon the 
wishes of the Senator in that regard 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether I am correct in un- 
derstanding that the projects for which 
there has not been complete approval 
involve a cost of $349 million, but that 
does not mean that $349 million is the 
full amount from which the Federal 
Government would be freed, because a 
part of the $349 million would be con- 
tributed by the local governments? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A part of 
the cost of projects—and this is true of 
practically all projects—is contributed 
locally, one way or another, but the ob- 
jection I would have to agreeing to the 
statement of the Senator from Ohio 
would apply more to the first half of his 
statement. $349 million is not the cost 
to which the Bureau of the Budget ob- 
jects. The cost to which the Bureau 
of the Budget objects is $92 million, be- 
eause a portion of many of these projects 
was approved by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. $38 million of that amount is for 
so-called hurricane projects. They were 
not embraced in the 1958 act. 
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Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to have printed in the RECORD a 
tabulation showing monetary objections 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Amount 
objected to 
Project: by budget 
Alton Small Boat Harbor, Il... $39, 000 
Boeuf and Tensas Rivers, La 581, 000 
Bruces Eddy Dam, Idaho 1, 200,000 
Buchanan Reservoir, Calif ~- 10,900, 000 
Des Moines River, Iowa - 4,500,000 
Gila River, Aria = 1,570,000 
Greenville Harbor, Miss - 2,530,000 
Hidden Reservoir, Calif. 12, 500, 000 
Hull Creek, va 269, 800 
LaQuinta Channel, Tex 954, 000 
Mohawk River, N. 7 240, 000 
Narragansett__...---.--.---.- 16, 180, 000 
New Bedford 15, 490, 000 
Oahe Dam, S. Dak., damages... 412, 000 
Pecos River, Carlsbad, N. Mex 275, 000 
Port Washington Harbor, WIS 364, 000 
Rio Grande, Socorro, N. Mex... 50, 000 
Saline River, III 698, 000 
Terns. r 6, 166, 000 
Tombigbee River, Miss. and 
f Se ST 4, 753, 600 
Water-hyacinth program 1, 687, 500 
White River backwater, Arkan- 
a —— 767, 000 
White River Basin, Ark 12, 000, 000 
. 92, 926, 900 
Total of money in bil 1, 577, 000, 000 
Percent of total money in bill 
objected to by budget 5.9 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Even 
though we have added several projects— 
or the House has added several proj- 
ects—we took out of the bill projects so 
that the total authorizations in the bill 
were less than the total in the bill of 
1956. 

In 1956, 37.5 percent of the total 
money authorizations were objected to 
by the Bureau of the Budget. As the 
bill now stands, the portion objected to 
by the Bureau of the Budget comes to 
5.9 percent. In other words, less than 
6 percent of the total money authoriza- 
tions carry an objection by the Bureau 
of the Budget, as compared to 37 per- 
cent in 1956. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the principle for which the administra- 
tion has been contending—that there 
should be local participation—involves 
projects having a cost of $349 million? 
I do not mean by that the participation 
should be in the sum of $349 million, 
but it should be probably in the surn of 
$54 million which the Senator from 
South Dakota has mentioned? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in response to that question, 
I shall have to say again I fear the Sen- 
ator is incorporating, in the $349 million 
figure, units or projects to which the 
Bureau of the Budget has indicated no 
objection; $109 million of the $349 mil- 
lion in the table to which the Senator 
has alluded is for the Red Ouachita River 
Basin, Arkansas and Oklahoma, and 
Milwood and alternatives. There were 
modifications proposed by the Corps of 
Engineers involving some $56 million. 
So I think, at the most, that the figure 
of $109 million would have to be cut in 
two, at least, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ, That is correct. There 
are 18 projects involved in the category 
the Senator has mentioned, costing $55 
million. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
true, and of the $54 or $55 million, $10,- 
900,000 is for the Buchanan Reservoir 
in California, and $12,500,000 is for the 
Hidden Reservoir in California. In other 
words, $23 million of the $54 million 
is for the two California projects, on 
which there is some difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There are two projects 
for Massachusetts, made necessary be- 
cause of a hurricane—projects at New 
Bedford, Fairhaven, Acushnet, and the 
Narragansett Bay area—involving a total 
of $31 million. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
a project for Texas City, Tex., also in 
the amount of $6 million, which is in 
the same category, making a total of 
$38 million worth of hurricane projects. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. According to the 
hearings held on S. 497, as reported on 
page 88, $53 million was allocated for 
the Milwood Reservoir in Oklahoma, al- 
though no reports were filed as of that 
time showing the project was ready to 
be acted on. There is an asterisk noted 
in the hearings in connection with that 
$53 million item, indicating that, in ad- 
dition to the present authorization, a 
sum of $49 million was authorized when 
studies were not completed. So the 
$53 million and the $49 million consti- 
tute, I assume, the supposed figure of 
$109 million which Representative Mc- 
Grecor said is being appropriated for 
projects which have not been fully 
studied. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
not had an opportunity to examine into 
all the projects contained on the table 
which was placed in the Recorp, but I 
do know the Port Austin, Mich., project 
was authorized in the amount o? $164,- 
000, which is rather small. That project 
is not in the table. So I know the col- 
umn in the Recor is not completely ac- 
curate. I am sure it was placed in the 
Recorp with good intentions, but the 
table is not complete. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I refer to page 5955 
of the Recor of yesterday. Represent- 
ative McGrecor said that the bill ought 
not to be passed, or at least he did not 
favor it, and he said: 

S. 497, as agreed to in conference, car- 
ries an amendment to Public Law 476, 
83d Congress—Markham Ferry project in 
Oklahoma—to which the Department of Jus- 
tice is very much opposed. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER], a member of the 
committee, spoke in opposition to this 
amendment when S. 497 was under consider- 
ation in the House on March 11, 1958. 


Now, turning to the last column, Mr. 
SCHERER spoke and said the bill is at- 
tempting to amend the 1954 act, and 
contemplates releasing the Grand River 
Dam Authority from a covenant made 
by it under which it agreed to forgo a 
$644 million claim against the Federal 
Government for damages supposedly 
resulting from the building of a Federal 
project. In the 1954 act the Grand 
River Authority agreed to forgo that 
$642 million claim. Senate bill 497 re- 
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leases the Grand River Authority from 
that covenant. 

Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from South Dakota is not fa- 
miliar with the details of that particular 
project, and I shall defer to other Sena- 
tors, if they want to say something about 


it. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to say to my 
good friend from Ohio that when the 
Congress enacted the law reauthorizing 
the Markham Ferry project, which had 
been previously authorized as a multi- 
purpose project, to be built by Federal 
loan, and then in 1954 reauthorized it on 
the basis that the Federal Government 
would pay 86 ½ million to cover the cost 
of the flood control portions of the pro- 
ject, and let the project then be built by 
the Grand River Dam Authority of Okla- 
homa, the act provided that the 86 ½ 
million would be the extent of the lia- 
bility of the Federal Government insofar 
as Markham’s Ferry Dam was concerned. 

The Justice Department takes the po- 
sition that an appropriation and author- 
ization limited to Markham Ferry Dam 
relieves the Federal Government of other 
claims aside from what is contained in 
the reauthorization act. 

All the amendment in the bill under 
consideration would do is to state that 
the Markham Ferry reauthorization 
meant exactly what it said, that the $644 
million was the Federal Government’s 
part in the dam, for the flood control 
portion, and did not constitute a settle- 
ment with the State of Oklahoma or the 
Grand River Dam Authority for any 
claim they might have against the Fed- 
eral Government by reason of other 
things than the Markham Ferry Dam, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam at a loss to un- 
derstand. If the 1954 act was applicable 
only to the Grand River Dam Authority 
and was improperly being asserted as a 
defense to a $10 million lawsuit filed by 
the Grand River Dam Authority against 
the United States, what is the need for 
repealing it? 

Mr. KERR. What is the need for re- 
pealing what? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. The 1954 provision. 

Mr. KERR. We are not repealing the 
1954 provision. The act simply says that 
the 1954 reauthorization carried with it 
a provision of 86 ½ million to be author- 
ized and appropriated by the Federal 
Government to pay for the flood control 
features of the reauthorized Markham 
Ferry Dam. It was not for any other 
purpose. The Grand River Dam Au- 
thority, I will say to my good friend from 
Ohio, has other jurisdictions than the 
Markham Ferry Dam. The Grand River 
Dam Authority has very great holdings 
and negotiations and business relations 
with the Federal Government, running 
into the tens of millions of dollars. 

The controversy which exists is with 
reference to matters other than the re- 
authorizations of the Markham Ferry 
Dam. 

I know my friend from Ohio would not 
want to take on the aspects of a Shylock. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator would not 
want to penalize the State of Oklahoma 
simply because the State was willing to 
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undertake the financing of all except 
$612 million of a project which had been 
authorized for about $37 million by the 
Federal Government, when it was agreed 
by the Army Engineers that the 86% 
million would cover the flood control por- 
tion of the Markham Ferry Dam. Such 
action of the State relieved the Federal 
Government of more than $30 million 
worth of appropriations and construc- 
tion costs, some of which would have 
been reimbursable and some of which 
would not have been reimbursable. The 
Senator would not want to take action 
against the State of Oklahoma simply 
because the Justice Department says the 
State should give a further considera- 
tion to the Federal Government in the 
form of releasing the Federal Govern- 
ment from claims the State has against 
the Federal Government for matters 
other than the construction of Markham 
Ferry Dam. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have in mind the 
statement: 

The Department of Justice has set up as a 
defense the waiver contained in the 1954 act. 
The purpose of the Edmondson amendment 
is to change the terms of that waiver in order 
that the Grand River Dam Authority can 
continue the prosecution of this $10 million 
lawsuit against the United States. 


Mr. KERR. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that I do not assume 
the responsibility in such matters to back 
up the claims of the Justice Department 
in a lawsuit it may have against the 
Grand River Dam Authority in Okla- 
homa. I would not expect the Senator 
from Ohio, simply because the Justice 
Department made a claim, to take a posi- 
tion which would forfeit the right of his 
State to carry through to conclusion an 
action the State had against the Federal 
Government for $1 or $10,000,000, arising 
out of something other than the matter 
referred to and taken care of in the re- 
authorization of the Markham Ferry 
Dam and in the bill now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask another 
question? Perhaps the Senator from 
Oklahoma can answer. 

Mr. KERR. I would not be surprised 
but what I could. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where was the pro- 
vision to change the 1954 act inserted 
in the bill? Was that done in the Senate 
or in the House? 

Mr. KERR. In answering the Sena- 
tor’s question, I do not accept the con- 
notation of the total wordage of the 
question, but the amendment or the lan- 
guage which is now in the bill was in- 
serted by the House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to propound a parliamentary in- 
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Senator will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can there be inserted 
into this appropriation bi 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This au- 
thorization bill. 


Mr. KERR. This is not an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 
Then I shall withdraw my inquiry. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to say to my good 
friend from Ohio that the Justice De- 
partment is even more mistaken in the 
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position it takes than the Senator from 
Ohio is mistaken in his impression that 
we were considering an appropriation 
bill, and therefore the amendment 
would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma another question? 
Does the administration approve the 
language which will change the provi- 
sion of the 1954 act? I do not suppose 
the Senator can answer that question. 

Mr. KERR. I believe the Senator has 
read the statement from somebody that 
the Justice Department did not approve 
of it. If the Senator thinks we should 
not put anything in the bill not approved 
by the Justice Department, he is per- 
fectly entitled to his right to take that 
position and seek to maintain it and 
sustain it on the floor. The Senator 
from Oklahoma does not subscribe to 
that principle. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is not my pur- 
pose. My concern is, if there was an 
agreement made in 1954 under which 
the Grand River Dam Authority waived 
a claim of 36% million against the 
United States Government, we should 
not by passage of this bill modify such 
compact. That is the position I have 
taken. 

Mr. KERR. Then I want to relieve 
my good friend from his burden of 
worry. There was no agreement in 1954 
between the Grand River Dam Author- 
ity and the Justice Department. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has related the 
sequence of events. I shall do so again. 

The Congress had authorized the Fed- 
eral construction of a multipurpose proj- 
ect at Markham Ferry at an estimated 
cost of around $3744 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is no need for 
reciting the story. I am merely trying 
to inquire whether there is now being 
made an attempt to modify a compact 
which was made in 1954. If there is no 
such effort, the question is answered. 

Mr. KERR. I will say to the Senator 
there was no contract between the Grand 
River Dam Authority and the Justice 
Department. There was a reauthoriza- 
tion by the Congress. It was a unilat- 
eral action whereby the previous au- 
thorization was repealed. The project 
was deauthorized as a multipurpose Fed- 
eral project, and a new authorization 
was passed by the Congress independent 
of the Justice Department or the Grand 
River Dam Authority, neither of which 
was a party to the legislation. The Fed- 
eral Government authorized the pay- 
ment of 86 ½ million as a payment on 
the cost of the flood-control features of 
the Markham Ferry multiple purpose 
project, which was to be built by the 
Grand River Dam Authority and by it 
financed to the tune of about $30 million 
on its part and 86% million on the part 
of the Federal Government. There was 
no contract with the Justice Department 
or anyone else, as to the settlement of a 
claim or otherwise. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. To begin with, I 
wish to compliment the chairman of our 
Public Works Committee, of which I am 
proud to be a member, and his fellow 
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conferees, in connection with the excel- 
lent bill brought before the Senate. I 
Should like to ask him a few brief ques- 
tions about three particular projects. 

During the year when the President 
vetoed the previous publie works bill, 
there was some controversy over the 
Yaquina Bay and harbor project on the 
Oregon seacoast. I believe the contro- 
versy was unfair and unfounded, but I 
should like to ask several questions about 
that project. 

It is my understanding that this proj- 
ect, which is listed on page 3 of the re- 
port, has a favorable benefit-cost ratio, 
according to the Corps of Engineers, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct, and 
the project has been favorably reported 
by the Army Engineers. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. The Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of the Budget 
have both approved the Yaquina Bay 
project on the Oregon seacoast. Is that 
accurate? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. The ratio is 1.43. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. The 
reports have been received with ap- 
proval. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Then everything 
is in good order so far as the Yaquina 
Bay project is concerned? 

Mr.CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I appreciate the 
answer of the chairman, and, of course, 
am very much gratified by it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Possibly the Senator 
might be interested in the Bruces Eddy 
Dam. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That was the next 
question I was coming to. The able 
chairman of the committee anticipates 
my further line of inquiry. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. This is what hap- 
pened: The Senate bill provided for an 
authorization of $25 million, but that was 
completely eliminated. Provision was 
made for a planning authorization of 
$1,200,000 for a survey by the Army En- 
2 but no construction authoriza- 

on. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, 
this is merely a planning fund authori- 
zation, which does not formally author- 
ize construction of the project. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It does not. There still 
must be an authorization for the con- 
struction of the project. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I know that the 
distinguished chairman is aware of my 
longtime opposition to this project. I 
merely wish to enunciate one particular 
fact for the Recorp at this point. I as- 
sure the Senator and his colleagues that 
I have no intention of trying to strike 
this item from the bill. 

However, on March 26 I had inserted 
in the Recorp, as appears on page 5353, 
a survey by the Idaho Fish and Game 
Department urging that the dams should 
not be built, and that the Clearwater 
River should not be violated with high 
dams because of their ruinous effects on 
migratory fish and big game. I wish to 
have that survey included in the RECORD 
by reference. 

That is the only point I wish to make 
at this time. I wish to enunciate once 
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again my longtime opposition and hos- 
tility to the Bruces Eddy undertaking. 

Mr. President, I have one or two fur- 
ther questions. I should like to invite 
the attention of the able Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], a ranking mi- 
nority member of the conference, to the 
next question which I have to ask. 

The third question in my series refers 
to a project in the Missouri River Basin. 
I shall explain the reason for my ques- 
tion in just a moment. 

On page 16 of the report there is a 
certain proviso. I know that the able 
Senator from Minnesota is likewise in- 
terested in this matter, although perhaps 
from a somewhat different aspect. I 
wish to read this proviso and then ask 
about it. This is what it says with re- 
spect to the Missouri River Basin: 

Provided, That with respect to any power 
attributable to any dam in such plan to be 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers, the 
construction of which has not been started, 
a reasonable amount of such power as may 
be determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, or such portions thereof as may be 
required from time to time to meet loads 
under contract made within this reservation, 
shall be made available for use in the State 
where such dam is constructed. 


That is the language of the proviso cn 
page 16. I wish to explain the basis for 
my question about this particular por- 
tion of the report. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where I come 
from, there has been a prolonged con- 
troversy over the distribution of energy 
from the Federal dams in the Columbia 
River power system. In my State there 
has been the widespread feeling that 
Oregon is not receiving its fair share of 
energy and power from the Government 
dams on the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries. There has been a great deal of 
public feeling to the effect that a reser- 
vation should be made for the State of 
Oregon in that particular respect. 

What I wish to ask the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota is this: How 
would this proviso operate? Would it 
establish a precedent which would justify 
a somewhat similar reservation for the 
State of Oregon, perhaps, in the Colum- 
bia River Basin? Does the public power 
preference clause govern the sale of 
energy in the Missouri River Basin? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It does. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I presumed it did. 
It does in nearly every Federal power 
undertaking. 

How would this proviso operate within 
the State in which such dam is con- 
structed? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, It would 
operate within that State. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. How would loads 
be drawn into the State where the dam 
is being constructed, vis-a-vis other 
States in the Missouri River Basin? The 
operation of this particular clause is 
what I seek to have explained. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon that I was moved to work for 
this kind of reservation because of the 
precedent established in connection with 
the Priest Rapids Dam on the Columbia 
River, as well as the precedent estab- 
lished in connection with the Hungry 
Horse Dam in Montana. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. They are two dif- 
ferent kinds of projects. The Priest 
Rapids Dam is a so-called partnership 
project, with a public-utility district, 
whereas Hungry Horse is a dam con- 
structed wholly by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Even so, 
with respect to both of them, as well 
as with regard to the Hoover Dam, Ni- 
agara, and others, Congress has seen fit 
to try to initiate an equitable distribution 
of the power. In the 1954 act authorizing 
the construction of the Priest Rapids 
Dam on the Columbia River by a public 
power district, the relevant portion of 
the statute provided that— 

To assure that there shall be no discrim- 
ination between States in the area served 
by the project, such license shall provide 
that the licensee shall offer a reasonable 
portion of the power capacity and a reason- 
able portion of the power output of the 
project for sale within the economic market 
area in neighboring States and shall co- 
operate with agencies in such States to in- 
sure compliance with this requirement: Pro- 
vided, That in the event of disagreement 
between the licensee and the power market- 
ing agencies (public or private) in any of 
the other States within the economic market 
area, the Federal Power Commission may 
determine and fix the applicable portion of 
power capacity and power output to be made 
available hereunder and the terms appli- 
cable thereto. 


The objective, as reported by the 
House Committee on Public Works on 
May 12, 1954, was to provide the States 
of Washington and Oregon, as well as 
neighboring States, with an equitable 
share of such power if the project were 
developed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

With respect to the Hungry Horse 
Dam, in 1944, when the Congress au- 
thorized the construction of the Hungry 
Horse Dam in western Montana, it pro- 
vided for the reservation of some of the 
power benefits for the State of Montana, 
regardless of the preference clause. The 
act passed by Congress provided, in sec- 
tion 1: 

That, for the purpose of irrigation and rec- 
lamation of arid land, for controlling floods, 
improving navigation, regulating the flow of 
the South Fork of the Flathead River, for the 
generation of electric energy, and for other 
beneficial uses primarily in the State of Mon- 
tana, but also in downstream areas, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
rected to proceed as soon as practicable with 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
mance of the proposed Hungry Horse Dam. 


Secretary of the Interior Wilbur and 
Northeutt Ely in their work on The 
Hoover Dam Documents pointed out that 
the objective of the Department of the 
Interior in making the original alloca- 
tions was, in addition to insuring finan- 
cial feasibility of the project, to insure 
broad regional development. They said: 

It was recognized, also, that it was desir- 
able that as broad a regional benefit be ob- 
tained from this power as was consistent with 
financial soundness. The dam would rest on 
the border between Arizona and Nevada, and 
it was desired to give them an opportunity to 
use its energy; but neither of them was in a 
position to make a firm contract for the use 
of any power within its borders. The Cali- 
fornia applicants included agencies serving 
cities, great rural areas, and the Metropolitan 
Water District, which proposed to construct 
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an aqueduct from the Colorado River to the 
coastal plain, It was recognized that the 
water needs of this area were the great mo- 
tive force behind the financing of the dam. 


In the original distribution, about 64 
percent of the power went to California 
users and 18 percent each to Arizona and 
Nevada. Actually, under the contracts 
as executed, Arizona got 17.6 percent, 
Nevada 17.6 percent, the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California 35 
percent, other California cities 22 per- 
cent, privately owned electric companies 
about 7 percent. Some of these allottees 
have not been able to use all the energy 
available and as a result they have sold 
energy to other allottees. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam aware of the 
example which has been cited in connec- 
tion with some of the other projects un- 
der this kind of proviso. I still should 
like to ask a few specific questions about 
the operation of this particular provision. 
Let us get down to specifics. Let us say 
that a dam has been constructed in the 
State of South Dakota. What would be 
the relative positions under the proviso 
of a private utility in the State of South 
Dakota seeking to purchase energy from 
the Missouri River project over a public 
power preference customer in a nearby 
State? Let us say, for example, the near- 
by State is Minnesota, ably represented, 
in part, by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], who is in the 
Chamber. Let us assume that the State 
of Minnesota would ask for some of the 
energy. 

This question looms very large to us in 
the Pacific Northwest, and I wish to 
have some answers to these questions, 
so that we may be guided as to what we 
should do in the Northwest. What 
would be the situation with respect to 
the rival bids in the competition for 
power between those two entities—the 
private-utility customer in the State 
wherein the dam is constructed and the 
public-power preference customer in a 
neighboring State? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I do not have the 
floor. However, if it is agreeable to the 
Senator from South Dakota, I shall be 
glad to have the Senator from Nebraska 
clarify the situation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
say, first of all, that the proviso grows 
out of a situation which exists. I won- 
der whether the Senator would object, 
before I answered his question, if I 
stated the situation in South Dakota 
with reference to these dams. The Mis- 
souri River from Nebraska on the south 
to North Dakota on the north is being 
converted into a chain of great lakes. 
A half million acres of land in South 
Dakota are being devoted to those lakes. 
They are being created primarily for 
flood control. That is the justification 
for them in the Flood Control Act of 
1944. The purpose is flood control. 

From Yankton, S. Dak., on the border 
between South Dakota and Nebraska, 
southward, the land is to be free from 
flood, so far as the Missouri River is 
concerned, because of that great chain 
of lakes. That will take land through- 
out the heart of South Dakota. 
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The State of Iowa and the State of 
Nebraska, and the State of Kansas, and 
the State of Missouri, and all the States 
downstream will receive great benefits 
in the years to come because the flood 
waters are being parked in the State of 
South Dakota for all time to come. 

The State of Nebraska is now able to 
advertise that it has cities like Omaha 
which are flood free, and have a flood 
free waterfront on the river. It is so 
advertised to attract industry. 

The State of Nebraska is a 100-per- 
cent public-power State. The dams on 
the Missouri River in South Dakota 
number four. Two of them have been 
constructed, one is under construction, 
and one remains to be built. Randall 
Dam was the first dam built. That hasa 
power capacity of about 320,000 kilo- 
watts. 

Below that is Gavin's Point Reservoir. 
It has also been completed. That will 
also augment some of the power that 
can be created from the Randall Reser- 
voir. Those are close to the State of 
Nebraska. In fact, one side of Gavin’s 
Point Reservoir is in Nebraska. About 


midway in the State of South Dakota. 


the Oahe Dam is being constructed. It 
will have a generating capacity of about 
480,000 kilowatts. The only dam re- 
maining to be constructed is the so- 
called Big Bend Dam. That is a rela- 
tively small dam. It may generate 
110,000 kilowatts, or it may be larger, 
depending upon one or two sites which 
are under consideration. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Still, it is a rela- 
tively small project. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; 
about 10 percent of the total power 
generated in the dams of South Dakota 
will be generated at the Big Bend Dam. 
Of the total, approximately one billion 
kilowatt capacity will operate without 
the proviso or the restriction proposed 
in the proviso; that is, Oahe, with a half 
billion capacity and Randall and Gavin's 
Point, with another half billion together, 
will operate without regard to this 
proviso. 

The State of South Dakota has felt 
that we ought to be able to have some of 
that power used in South Dakota. We 
were sold the idea that we should pro- 
vide the parking space for the flood- 
waters of the Missouri River for all time 
to come, year in and year out, and we 
were told that South Dakota would be 
afforded some power opportunity, some 
of which would be available for use by 
industry, and that our towns and cities 
and our REA’s would be able to ob- 
tain cheap power. In fact, I spoke at 
the ground breaking ceremonies at the 
Randall Dam, the first of those dams. 
At that time I pointed out that the 
greatest potential benefit to South Da- 
kota was the possibility of getting some 
power so that our farms could be elec- 
trified. 

At that time we were 47th among the 
States of the Union in the electrification 
of farms. I also expressed the hope that 
the people who lived in towns and cities 
would also get some of that power. 

However, under the operation of the 
so-called preference clause, when our 
preference customers are satisfied, the 
preference customers in other States 
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would get preference. The State of Ne- 
braska is a 100 percent public-power 
State. It is getting complete flood pro- 
tection on the Missouri River. In addi- 
tion to the flood protection, it would 
get power after our preference custo- 
mers in the State of South Dakota were 
satisfied. 

The State of Minnesota, to the left, 
which does not provide one acre of 
ground for the parking of the water, 
could come forward with its preference 
customers and ask for power. It is 
getting it, and so is Nebraska, as a mat- 
ter of fact. 

Our REA’s have been told that their 
demands will be satisfied when Big Bend 
is completed. They will not be able to 
get one kilowatt of power from Big 
Bend Dam because when Big Bend is 
completed, under the preference law, 
without some reservation of power for 
South Dakota, it will be built entirely to 
produce power for export outside the 
State of South Dakota. The State of 
Nebraska and the State of Minnesota 
could take all that power. This pro- 
posal is that we have a reasonable 
amount of power reserved for use in 
South Dakota, 

The answer to the Senator’s question 
is that a private utility in the State of 
South Dakota would have an opportun- 
ity to buy this power within a reasonable 
amount, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, ahead of preference cus- 
tomers outside the State of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota for clarifying this point. I shall 
be glad to yield to the able Senator from 
Minnesota and the able Senator from 
Nebraska, who have a more local regional 
interest with respect to this question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There 
was a second question implied in the 
question of the Senator, and that is, 
what would be the position of the pre- 
ference’ customer in South Dakota? 
When the preference customers in South 
Dakota—the REA’s and municipalities— 
have an increased demand, they can 
exercise their right and take power from 
the nonpreference customers within the 
State of South Dakota. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is one of the 
important points that I wish to make. 
I should like to explain why I raised the 
point. We have quite a similar situa- 
tion, to some degree, in the Pacific 
Northwest. The vast preponderance of 
energy from the so-called Bonneville sys- 
tem, which includes all the Federal dams 
in the Columbia River Basin, is going to 
the State of Washington. As the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota knows, with his 
great experience in this subject, the 
State of Washington has far more 
public-power agencies than has the 
State of Oregon, which is served by pri- 
vate utilities. Therefore, under the op- 
eration of the preference clause, the 
bulk of the power has been going to the 
State of Washington, 

I wish to again ask the Senator from 
South Dakota, whenever any preference 
agency in South Dakota—a rural elec- 
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tric cooperative or a municipal system— 
has a demand for power, can it exact 
that demand as against a private power 
customer in South Dakota and, in a rea- 
sonable time, take away power from that 
customer within the preference clause 
and get it for the customers of a public 
agency? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is correct. One point I brought up 
in the conference was that the REA will 
be able, as of today, to contract for the 
power it can use. Power from the Oahe 
Dam is being contracted for today. The 
Department of the Interior said that the 
REA's are able to contract for only a 
little additional growth; they cannot af- 
ford to contract for their growth in the 
next 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It ought to be 
advanced. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It ought 
to be advanced. But with this provision 
for power, after a reasonable amount of 
power is reserved for use in the State 
which has furnished the land for all 
these dams, the rest will be reserved for 
use in other States. The preference law 
will apply inside that area. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Even now, a pref- 
erence customer has a right to exact its 
request for power as against a private 
power company. However, I am spon- 
soring an amendment to the Columbia 
River system preference clause which 
would insure a new preference and pri- 
ority—not for public agencies but for in- 
dustrial customers, because of our need 
for new payrolls. That is our greatest 
beneficial use of power today, for in- 
dustries providing jobs. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, the State which 
gets the most power. 

Mr. CURTIS. We do not get very 
much. We cannot unless we have a 
power line to transport it; and this con- 
troversy prevents us from getting power 
lines. There should be no misunder- 
standing about it. I call this to the at- 
tention of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon. 

This proviso modifies the power pref- 
erence clause. That is its purpose; that 
is what it does. If the power preference 
clause is to be adopted, that is all right. 
I think it should be brought in the front 
door and debated as such, and all the 
equities weighed. 

In addition to modifying the existing 
law, it does so in a very inapt way. It 
provides, for instance, that as to a proj- 
ect where the dam is located in a certain 
State, that State shall have a preference 
on the power. 

Certainly, if it is proposed to give a 
reward to someone furnishing land for 
the reservoir, the reward should relate 
to the reservoir land, but it does not. It 
is conceivable that a dam might be con- 
structed in one State, but the land taken 
for the reservoir would be in another 
State. The provision here is that the 
State where the dam is located shall be 
given a preference. 

The bill modifies the Federal prefer- 
ence law. That law is not wholly nec- 
essary. It can be amended, just as any 
other law can be. But I say bring the 
amendment in the front door, with all 
the facts, and debate it. 
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The bill modifies the Federal prefer- 
ence law. It takes the power from pref- 


erence customers and gives it to non- 
preference customers. 

Nebraska’s power situation has not 
changed since construction started. I 
have lived with the problem for a long 
time. I was a member of the committee 
of conference on the part of the 
House when the 1944 Flood Control Act 
was passed. This is a major modifica- 
tion. But, as I say, even if it is pro- 
posed to modify it, it should be debated, 
and certainly more apt language should 
be used. If it is proposed to give some- 
thing extra to someone who furnishes 
the land for a reservoir, we ought to say, 
“reservoir.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The en- 
tire reservoir area created by the Big 
Bend Dam will be in South Dakota—in 
the very heart of South Dakota. It will 
be just as near the heart of South Da- 
kota as it could possibly be. The State 
capital is at the very center of South 
Dakota. The Big Bend Dam will be a 
little below and will back up water al- 
most to the doorstep. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true; but we 
have to live under the law as it is pro- 
posed here. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So far 
as concerns the language in the omnibus 
flood-control bill which was passed in 
1956, approved by both the House and 
the Senate, it has come in the front 
door. The language was in the bill at 
that time. It was in the bill which was 
passed by the Senate a year ago. The 
only change in the language was made 
in conference. Does the Senator know 
what the change was? There was a 
suggestion that we might get a little 
more apt language. The only change 
was to change the words “equitable por- 
tion” to “a reasonable amount.” 

I myself could not discern any differ- 
ence in meaning between “equitable por- 
tion” and “a reasonable amount.” 
There were some who asked, “Why not 
spell this out in terms of percentage?” 
I said I would have no objection to that. 

Language was proposed in the 1956 
act, with respect to Bruces Eddy Dam, 
that 50 percent of the power should be 
reserved for the State in which the res- 
ervoir was located. 

In the Niagara Falls legislation 
passed last year, provision was made 
for what amounted to 80 percent of 
the power to be reserved for the use of 
the people of the State of New York. 
But no one wanted to take the responsi- 
bility of saying just what the percentage 
should be. I suggested that 50 percent 
might be all right. A similar sugges- 
tion had been made for Bruces Eddy. 
That would be less than 5 percent of 
the power produced in the State by 
its dams, but I did not try to spell it 
out too closely. 

Someone asked originally, “Why not 
‘equitable portion’?” 

I said that sounded all right to me. 
I was certain we would not want an in- 
equitable portion. 

The other day, when we were discus- 
sing “equitable portion” versus “reason- 
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able amount,” I said “Reasonable 
amount sounds all right to me. I am 
@ reasonable man. I am not asking for 
an unreasonable amount to be allocated 
to South Dakota.” 

This is not a modification of the pref- 
erence law in the sense of creating a 
permanent or a vested right for private 
utilities. If there is any application of 
the preference law, it is this: It insures 
that the true preference customers in 
South Dakota will have an opportunity 
5 or 10 years from now to protect their 
growth demands. 

Mr. CURTIS. I add that it is a modi- 
fication of the preference law. This 
time it is modified by the location of the 
dam. To say the least, it lacks uni- 
formity. If we are to have a preference 
law, it should apply the same all over, 
in every State, and to all the people. 

This proposal establishes a precedent. 
It will follow that the next time pref- 
erence will be given to the State in 
which the dam is located, or so many 
miles from it. 

Although the hour is late, I call to 
the attention of the Senate the fact that 
we are approving a modification of the 
preference clause with respect to fed- 
erally financed hydroelectric projects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr HUMPHREY, I thank the Sena- 
tor for his courtesy in yielding to me, 
so that I might discuss this subject with 
the Senator from South Dakota and 
other Senators. I commend the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota for his spirited 
defense of a special privilege within his 
State, a special privilege paid for by 
Federal revenues on a federally owned 
project, managed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the Department of the 
Interior of the Federal Government. 

It is perfectly true that the reservoirs 
are in South Dakota. It is also true 
that they are on land paid for with Fed- 
eral funds. It is also true that the pro- 
gram is authorized by the Federal 
Flood Control Act. 

This one is not like the Niagara de- 
velopment. The Niagara power bill, 
which the Congress passed, merely per- 
mitted the State of New York, through 
a bond issue in that State, to develop 
the power resources on a river which has 
international implications and interna- 
tional complexities, and therefore is un- 
der Federal jurisdiction. 

All these rivers are Federal, in the 
sense that they are to be governed un- 
der the terms of the Federal Constitu- 
tion because they are navigable streams. 

Let me add that it is a poor argument 
to say that merely because in the in- 
stance of Hungry Horse, Montana was 
permitted to have a disproportionate 
amount of power—primarily on the 
basis that, inasmuch as Hungry Horse 
was at the eastern end of the transmis- 
sion system, it was very difficult to 
transmit the power—therefore the ex- 
emption should be spread to other 
projects. 

I see on the floor the two Senators 
from North Dakota. I wonder when 
they will insist that a reasonable 
amount of the power developed at Gar- 
rison Dam be reserved for North Da- 
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kota; or are we to assume that North 
Dakota is not to get a reasonable amount 
of that power? : 

The population of North Dakota is 
about the same as the population of 
South Dakota; and Garrison Dam is a 
fundamental part of the Missouri River 
system. It is a fundamental part of the 
Oahe-Big Bend-Gavins Point program. 
I am familiar with them, too. The peo- 
ple in the western area are taxpayers, 
as are the people of Minnesota. Minne- 
sota is a part of the Missouri Basin, 
but Minnesota is denied adequate power. 

I am not going to stand idly by and 
see my good friend, the Senator from 
South Dakota, who is doing a fine job, 
try to rig a law so that South Dakota 
will get the benefit—at the expense of 
whom? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am not trying to rig the law. 
The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota was born in South Dakota, near 
Huron. But today Huron is denied an 
opportunity to share in the power ob- 
tained from the Missouri River, unless 
it will kick out the Northwest Power Co. 
and go to public ownership. Similarly, 
the cities of Minnesota are denied an op- 
portunity to get the power. So are the 
cities of South Dakota. Even if this 
item is approved, so that the cities of 
South Dakota will be able to get a share 
of the power, they will stand to lose it 
when the number of preference custom- 
ers of South Dakota becomes large 
enough so that they can ask for the 5 
percent. 

Did the Senator from Minnesota vote 
for the Hells Canyon Dam bill, which 
was introduced by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I imagine I did. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did the 
Senator from Minnesota know that that 
bill carried a reservation for Idaho of 
500,000 kilowatt-hours of generator- 
capacity power? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not. 

I support the preference clause now, 
as I have heretofore. I supported the 
preference clause in the Niagara River 
bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How 
can the Senator from Minnesota justify 
voting for that, but refusing to vote for 
this for the State of his birth? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Ido 
not attempt to justify one mistake by 
making another one. 

Let me say to my good friend, who has 
indulged in the sentimental argument 
about the State of my birth—and it is the 
State where my mother now lives, and 
where we own some property—that I 
want to see that State prosper and be- 
come filled with all the good things of 
life, and I take the same view regarding 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Dakota. 

But I am not satisfied when a Senator 
argues that the so-called preference cus- 
tomers in his State will get a preference 


over the private utilities in his State and’ 


also a preference over the preference 
customers in the regional river valley. 
These rivers involve systems; they do 
not flow only through one State. The 
Missouri River belongs to the people of 
the United States. The funds for the 
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Missouri River development are not 
taken only from the people of the State 
of South Dakota; they are taken from all 
the people of the 48 States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But asa 
result of construction of the reservoirs, 
the taxes on 500,000 acres of land have 
been lost. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But I trust that 
everyone affected was well compensated. 
If the Senator from South Dakota was 
as diligent in seeking compensation for 
the owners of that land as he is now in 
trying to modify the preference clause, 
those owners were certainly compen- 
sated well; and I want to commend him 
for it. 

But I will not consent to a modifica- 
tion of the preference clause merely be- 
cause the Senator from South Dakota 
happens to be on the committee. It is 
true that he is very able and very 
persuasive. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I noted 
the comments by the Senator from Min- 
nesota about States such as North Da- 
kota and South Dakota and about how 
they were compensated for the land 
taken for the reservoirs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not say that. 
I said I hoped North Dakota was going 
to receive the same kind of treatment 
that South Dakota is receiving. My 
heart goes out to North Dakota. After 
all, the Garrison Dam is located in North 
Dakota. I visited that dam, and I know 
that much good land was used for the 
construction of the dam and the reser- 
voir, I am familiar with the reservoir. 
Perhaps the farmers there were not well 
compensated, and perhaps those in 
South Dakota were not well compen- 
sated. 

Let me inquire whether the Senator 
from North Dakota succeeded in having 
written into the Garrison Dam bill a pro- 
vision similar to the one which would 
be included in the case of the Big Bend 
Dam. If he did not, I think we should 
look over this whole thing, because all 
these projects are on the same river. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, that was not done for Oahe and for 
Gavins Point and for Fort Randall. But 
Big Bend is just the last small dam, in- 
volving less than 10 percent of the total 
power; and we get only a reasonable 
proportion of the 10 percent of the power. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from North Dakota did not 
get into the picture, he should have. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have said all along, 
ever since Garrison Dam was begun, 
that if North Dakota did not get some 
irrigation out of the Pick-Sloan plan, 
the Garrison Dam would be a net loss to 
North Dakota. North Dakota lost 
450,000 acres of land, some of the best 
land in the State. If our water rights 
are not protected for the future, North 
Dakota will lose badly, as a result of the 
bap of Garrison Dam within the 
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T always have believed that there 
should be a distribution of the power 
in the area. I voted for the construc- 
tion of transmission lines into Minne- 
nesota; and I am perfectly willing to 
have the power divided among the 
States in the area. 

But I believe we are treading on 
dangerous ground when, by means of a 
conference report, it is sought to change 
the division of the water rights among 
the various States. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
tome? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, I should 
like to associate myself with the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Curtis]. This proposal would be 
a change in the preference clause, re- 
gardless of how we consider it. 

Second, I do not see how the situation 
with respect to the Hungry Horse Dam is 
applicable, because it was authorized by 
a separate act, not by the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. 

In regard to Niagara, in the Niagara 
picture no Federal money was involved; 
it was all State money. 

I should like to say to my good friend, 
the Senator from South Dakota, that 
the people of my State are very much 
worried about this matter because they 
believe it is the beginning of a leak in 
the dike of the preference clause; and 
in our State we purchase a great deal 
of power from other States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
only other point I wish to make is that 
I have supported the Misscuri River pro- 
gram, and I wish to continue to support 
it. We need votes for this program. It 
has been highly contested in the Senate. 
But if Senators start to play around with 
the preference clause in the case of these 
flood-control projects—and the Missouri 
River program is under the Flood Con- 
trol Act—they will run into difficulties in 
the case of the appropriations, because 
it is rather difficult for some of us from 
areas outside the immediate vicinity to 
justify projects when there will be dis- 
crimination in terms of the availability 
of power. 

The reclamation part is in South Da- 
kota; I know it comes rather close to 
Miller and Huron, S. Dak., and the James 
River Valley. The money for it is being 
paid from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But not 
1 acre there has been irrigated yet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But there will be 
irrigation there. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Perhaps 
25 or 50 years from now there will be; 
but that remains to be seen, because the 
Bureau has not yet produced a favorable 
report saying that irrigation is feasible. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But one of the rea- 
sons why the program was instituted was 
to develop irrigation, reclamation, and 
power. It is fair to say that the naviga- 
tion possibilities on the Missouri River 
are slightly remote. But irrigation pos- 
sibilities in western South Dakota are 
part of the project. 

Let me say that I was born in South 
Dakota, and I lived there 25 years; and 
my mother and my father before me 
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lived there; and I am in favor of South 
Dakota, 100 percent. But I am not in 
favor of permitting those who benefit 
under the preference clause to benefit in 
a case of this sort. 

As the Senator from Nebraska said, if 
Senators wish to argue the preference 
clause, let us begin to argue it. 

I do not accuse the Senator of coming 
through the back door. It is true that 
this was authorized in the 1956 act. But 
since that happened, some persons have 
been alerted to this matter. That 
shows the importance of studying this 
legislation. 

Again I say that I realize the Senator 
is under pressure in his State to have 
adequate electric power made available. 

I think the whole program for the 
Missouri River Valley could have been 
greatly improved, in terms of develop- 
ment, under the Missouri River Valley 
Administration. The Pick-Sloan plan 
at best was a halfhearted effort. I 
think we should have increased the 
power capacity. But I do not think it 
is fair to alter the preference clause 
system, because if that is going to be 
done for one State then another State 
will want it done. The Senator from 
Oregon said, “What about it for Ore- 
gon?” What about it for Idaho? What 
about it for other States? We have no 
public power districts in Minnesota. We 
have REA’s, but they are preferred users 
under the preference law. I do not see 
why one REA in one State should get 
preference over an REA in another State 
by an exemption or a proviso in the law. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I regret very much 
the controversy over the Missouri River 
Basin. I have great sympathy with the 
problem confronting the junior Senator 
from South Dakota. In my opinion, the 
language creates a change in the pref- 
erence clause that can have far-reach- 
ing consequences. The Missouri River 
Basin is under the control of the Mis- 
souri River Basin Agency. The entire 
Missouri River area units have repre- 
sentatives on that agency. The Corps 
of Engineers has representatives on it. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has repre- 
sentatives on it. The Federal Power 
Commission has representatives on it. 
The Department of Agriculture has rep- 
resentatives on it. 

This has been a very delicate subject 
for many years—it is not new—in the 
Missouri River Basin Agency. The proj- 
ect referred to is an integral part of 
the whole program. The Senator has 
stated that only a small project is in- 
volved. If we open the door, the next 
thing will be a request to keep the water 
back and use it to develop electric power 
inside the one State when the water 
is for the use of the entire Missouri River 
Basin. I think if we open a hole in 


the dike, our action can have far-reach- 
ing import in future years. 

I did not want to have the report 
agreed to without expressing my oppo- 
sition to that portion of it. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I have listened to the 
discussion with great interest and, frank- 
ly, with great amazement. I do not 
think the provisions in the bill justify 
the reaction which distinguished Mem- 
bers have indicated. Iam in entire sym- 
pathy with any Senator who wants to 
protect the preference clause and retain 
laws under which REA’s, municipal con- 
sumers, and other public agencies, are 
entitled to preferred position in the mat- 
ter of securing electricity from federally 
constructed hydroelectric projects. 

Statements have been made that rivers 
go through more than one State, that 
they are interstate in character, and 
therefore that the rights with reference 
to them go to more than one State. 
That is true. I believe Senators recog- 
nize that South Dakota is such a State. 
Certainly, the State of Nebraska, great, 
marvelous, wonderful State that it is, has 
its rights. The State of Minnesota has 
its rights. The State of Oregon has its 
rights, The State of Missouri has its 
rights. 

When Senators undertake to refer to 
States where certain persons were born, 
I wish to point out my father was born 
in Missouri. Certainly, if Missouri 
needed any defense in the Senate, which 
I do not feel she does, I would be among 
the first to do anything within my pow- 
er to defend the rights of the fine peo- 
ple of the State of Missouri, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. As I read the language 
at the top of page 16 of the conference 
report, there is specific reference to a 
change in language, or there is a pro- 
posal to change the language. I read 
from the report: 

Provided, That with respect to any power 
attributable to any dam in such plan to be 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers, the 
construction of which has not been started, 
a reasonable amount of such power as may 
be determined by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior * * * shall be made available for use 
in the State where such dam is constructed, 


I serve notice now on the Secretary of 
the Interior that what he may deem to 
be reasonable should also be reasonable 
for Minnesota, and should be reasonable 
for any other State that may be served 
by transmission lines. I do not want 
that language in the conference report 
to stand. However, the Senate must 
either reject or accept the report as it is. 
If the Senate should accept the confer- 
ence report, I want to be on record, as 
my colleague is on record, as not ap- 
proving of any change at all with respect 
to the existing preference clause. 

In the State of Minnesota we have 
endeavored to have transmission lines 
constructed to wheel or convey electric- 
ity from installations, whether they be 
at Garrison, N. Dak., or in South Dakota, 
so there will be a circuit that will permit 
electricity to flow from hydroelectric in- 
stallations into areas of Minnesota, just 
as the Dakotas or other States may be 
served. Unless that situation remains, 
there is no justification whatever for 
developments on the rivers. 
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The Missouri River Valley was devel- 
oped for flood control. Incidental to 
flood control, water is impounded. . Once 
water is impounded, there exists the pos- 
sibility of developing power, and the 
power is developed. It is the taxpayers 
of the United States who have made 
such installations possible. 

It is true that there has been a loss of 
land in North Dakota and South Dakota 
as a result of flooding of valleys. Some 
of the most fertile and productive land 
in those States has been lost. However, 
once the installation is made and cur- 
rent flows therefrom, the maximum pos- 
sible amount of power must be wheeled 
or transmitted for preference custom- 
ers such as municipalities and REA’s. 


` They are corporate structures from 


which no small or particular groups of 
persons can derive great benefit. That 
is why the municipalities and REA’s are 
given preference. 

It is unfortunate this language was 
written into the conference report, since 
it raises such a question. I want to be 
on record as one who would never rec- 
ognize that any State should have a 
preference other than the common- 
sense one that might be involved be- 
cause of a possible loss of electricity by 
reason the distance the current would 
have to be wheeled. That is the only 
factor that should govern such an ar- 
rangement. 

I thank my distinguished friend from 
Oklahoma for being generous enough to 
permit me to make this statement. 

Mr. KERR. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota that 
I agree with much he has said. If he 
has grave doubts as to the reasonable- 
ness of the Secretary of the Interior, I 
do not share them. I want to say to my 
good friend from Nebraska I think one 
of the ablest men in the President’s 
Cabinet is the Secretary of the Interior. 
He comes from the State of Nebraska. 
There may be something about him 
that the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Minnesota know that 
I do not know; but I want to say to them 
I am indulging an assumption as to his 
integrity and reasonableness which I am 
just wondering if the distinguished Sen- 
ators share. 

Mr. THYE and Mr. CURTIS addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. KERR. When I have finished I 
shall yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota to complete his statement. I would 
now like to complete my statement, if I 
may be permitted to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a few words later. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Min- 
nesota said he thought the power should 
be available to be wheeled as far as it 
could be wheeled from the reservoir. I 
think some of it should, but I do not 
think this project should be operated in 
such a way that the power should be 
wheeled as far away from the generat- 
ing facility as it could be wheeled. 

I do not think it is unreasonable, Mr. 
President, to indulge in the presumption 
that some of the power might be used in 
the environs, or in the vicinity of the 
generating facility, as well as having 
some of it used in areas as far away 
from the facility as it can be wheeled. 
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The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota said that the preference clause is 
for the benefit of the States of the 
Union. I presume that includes the 
State of South Dakota. I hope that will 
not be considered a presumption so vio- 
lent as to be contested. 

The Senator says that the people who 
owned the reservoir sites were paid. 
That is true. The Senator said those 
people were paid by the taxpayers of the 
United States. I presume there are tax- 
payers in South Dakota. I presume 
some of the taxpayers who paid for the 
reservoir site and the project might even 
reside in the State of South Dakota, as 
well as in the States of Minnesota and- 
Oklahoma. I think that would be a rea- 
sonable inference. 

Mr. President, I think the people of 
Minnesota should have a reasonable part 
of this power, and they are not pre- 
cluded from obtaining it by such a pro- 
vision in the bill. The provision in the 
bill merely says that a reasonable amount 
of the power shall be made available for 
use in the State where the dam is con- 
structed. 

I am sure the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curris] and the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] would not feel that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior should be unrea- 
sonable in the allocation of a portion of 
power to the residents of the State in 
which the reservoir is located. I say, 
Mr. President, in my judgment, there is 
far more agitation than is justified by 
a simple provision in the bill which says 
that the people of the State in which the 
project is constructed shall have a rea- 
sonable part of the power. 

Mr. THYE and Mr. NEUBERGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KERR. It occurs to me that rea- 
sonable men having regard for the 
rights of all the States in the Union and 
of all the people of the United States 
would certainly not be shocked by the 
provision the Senator from South Da- 
kota sponsored. 

I wish to say that the Senator from 
Oklahoma supported the provision, be- 
cause he felt it was equitable. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma felt the provision 
was just. 

I say that, in my judgment, the pro- 
vision in no wise violates the preference 
clause. 

There is one thing further I should 
like to say. So far as I know no Mem- 
ber of the Senate has fought harder for 
the integrity of the preference clause 
than has the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. THYE and Mr. NEUBERGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KERR. I must yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, if I may be per- 
mitted so to do, because while I referred 
to the Senator in a complimentary man- 
ner, I did refer to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to inquire whether the 
Senator from New Mexico has yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico yielded to me for 
this purpose. If there is objection I 
shall not yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 


F ̃ u... emma ee kl a w 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. If there is objection, of 
course I cannot proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to make a 
reference to this particular discussion. 

The language which concerns me is 
the following: 
or such portions thereof as may be re- 
quired from time to time to meet loads un- 
der contract made within this reservation, 
shall be made available for use in the State 
where such dam is constructed. 


That perhaps is language which could 
be interpreted to mean a change of some 
specific previous statute. That is what 
gives me concern. I want to be positive 
that we are not in any sense amending 
or reflecting some proposed change in 
any existing statute. That is my con- 
cern. 

The existing statute which governs 
the’ entire public power question is 
pretty well defined. 

Another point I wanted to comment 
on was one which came up at the time 
I asked to be recognized. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Seaton, is one 
of the most able and honorable men I 
know. 

Mr. KERR. Even a reasonable man. 

Mr. THYE. He is a most reasonable 
man. 

Mr. KERR. Then I submit, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we have nothing to fear from this 


provision. 

. Mr. THYE. But this provision, if en- 
acted into law, may remain as a part of 
the law for much longer than any one 
Secretary may serve as Secretary of the 
Interior. We may have a future Sec- 
retary who may not be Mr. Seaton. 

Mr. KERR. I would say that is a rea- 
sonable assumption, but would the Sen- 
ator, by reason of that fact, imply he 
would be an unreasonable Secretary? 

Mr. THYE. No, I would not. 

Mr. KERR. Then, Mr. President, let 
us not flee from ills we know not of 
and which exist only in our fertile 
imaginations. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from New 
Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. THYE. If I may comment on the 
question relative to the existing Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the particular 
language in the report under discussion 
could be construed to mean some specific 
change in the existing statutes which 
govern such questions. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me so that I 
may ask the Senator from Oklahoma a 
question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
make inquiry of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, since I am very much torn on 
this question. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma knows, 
I am a very ardent advocate of the public 
power preference clause, as I think the 
Senator also is. However, I have great 
sympathy with the Senator from South 
Dakota. I should like to have the atten- 


tion of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case], if I may. May I have the 
attention of the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have a certain 
sympathy with the Senator from South 
Dakota, because I think he is substan- 
tially correct when he says that to some 
degree, the public-power preference 
clause has been modified by reservations 
set aside for Hungry Horse, and perhaps 
even in the Hells Canyon bill which, 
while it is not law—which I regret—did 
pass the Senate last year. 

The question I should like to put to 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa, the very able chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, 
is: Does the Senator think if the bill 
should become a law with the provision 
in it that we have recently been discuss- 
ing, it might possibly furnish a precedent 
for including a similar clause in legisla- 
tion dealing with the Columbia River 
Basin? 

Mr. KERR. I will say to my good 
friend, this is not the first provision 
passed by the Congress which has the 
significance this provision has. If the 
provision is adopted it will not be binding 
on any future Congress. Any future 
Congress could initiate and pass such 
a provision as this, if this provision were 
stricken from this bill, or if the confer- 
ence report were rejected. 

Therefore, I say our action would 
have no controlling effect on any subse- 
quent Congress. The brief experience I 
have here, I will say to my good friend 
from Oregon, convinces me that con- 
structive legislation by one Congress does 
not insure a continuation of such legis- 
lation by future Congresses, because if 
that were true in its entirety I think we 
would have been able to enact the Hells 
Canyon bill into law years ago. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his observations. I believe the 
whole colloquy today may have a bearing 
on future legislation for the Columbia 
River Basin and the other great river 
valleys. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The hour is late and 
I do not wish to prolong the discussion. 
However, I do not want the record to 
be closed with any insinuation that I 
doubt the fairness of the Secretary of 
the Interior, or his ability to deal equi- 
tably with the problem in carrying out 
whatever law the Congress passes. 

I do contend that such a modification 
of the preference clause, confined to the 
Missouri River Basin, is quite a major 
change. It affects one-sixth of the area 
of the United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is not 
retroactive. It does not apply to all 
the dams to be built, or those under 
construction. 

Mr. CURTIS. It applies to all the 
dams to be built later. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This is 
the last dam to be built by the Corps 
of Engineers on the Missouri River. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. Under the 
Missouri River Basin plan the authori- 
zation covers all the tributaries. It in- 
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volves the States of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Montana, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It in- 
volves projects to be constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers. Dams on the tribu- 
taries are built by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not all of them. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. AN un- 
der this authorization. 

Mr. KERR. Construction of which 
has not started. 

Mr. COTTON rose. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from New Hampshire wish me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
not requested the Senator to yield, and 
I shall not request the Senator to yield. 
I have waited since 2 o’clock for an op- 
portunity to address the Chair, and I 
shall wait until 2 o’clock tomorrow, if 
necessary. I do not expect to ask any 
Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
ready to vote now. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to return for just a moment to section 
205 (b). As I understand this section, 
it would authorize the Corps of Engi- 
neers to provide additional storage 
capacity for low flow needs downstream. 
My question is this: Up to this time, as 
I understand, the Corps of Engineers 
could take into account only benefits 
derived from navigation, flood control, 
and power development incident to na- 
vigation and flood control. Does this 
section mean that in computing the cost- 
benefit ratio, the benefit which could be 
derived from low flow downstream could 
be computed as a part of the benefits? 

I may say that I have discussed this 
question with the Corps of Engineers. 
They tell me that that is true; that if 
this bill becomes a law, henceforth such 
benefits as would accrue from the provi- 
sion of additional water downstream 
could be counted as benefits. Of course, 
that would obviously have the effect of 
making more projects eligible under the 
cost-benefit ratio. I hope that is true. 

Mr. KERR. Let me say to the Senator 
that he enumerated some of the ele- 
ments which can be considered in com- 
puting the economic feasibility of a proj- 
ect. I believe he named navigation, flood 
control, and power. There are other 
elements which the engineers can rec- 
ognize and take into account, and in- 
clude as elements of economic feasibility. 

This provision sets up the specifica- 
tions for a new element of economic 
feasibility, as specified in the section. 
It provides that the economic benefits 
which could be certified or verified un- 
der this section might amount to as 
much as 30 percent of the economic 
feasibility required to justify authoriza- 
tion of the project. 

Mr. COOPER. And they are not re- 
imbursable from private sources or from 
the State? 

Mr. KERR. Most of the 30 percent is 
reimbursable. It is very specifically pro- 
vided that there is included storage ca- 
pacity for municipal and industrial 
water, for which there may be future 
demands; and it is specified how re- 
imbursement shall be made, the interest 
to be paid, and so forth. 
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Mr. COOPER. I understand that is 
provided in subsection (c). I am refer- 
ring to subsection (b), which covers 
benefits which are widespread, general, 
and nonexclusive. 

Mr. KERR. With respect to low-flow 
benefits, this section provides that they 
may include capacity for the purpose of 
increasing low flows downstream from 
reservoirs, for widespread, general, and 
nonexclusive benefits. When such ca- 
pacity is provided there shall be a non- 
reimbursable allocation of costs to those 


purposes. 

Mr. COOPER. I wanted that state- 
ment to be in the RECORD. 

Secondly, the benefits which would be 
derived from the low flow downstream 
would be computed in ascertaining the 
economic feasibility. 

Mr. KERR. They are made eligible 
for inclusion. 

Mr. COOPER. Under the cost-benefit 
ratio. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The reasonable effect, 
then, would be to make eligible some 
projects which under the old formula 
would not be eligible. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I am very happy to 
have that explanation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, inasmuch as we have returned to 
section 205, and its interpretation, sup- 
plementing what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has brought out, is it not correct to 
say that it is not the intention of the 
section to permit nonreimbursable allo- 
cations where there are identifiable 
beneficiaries? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If there 
is a town or community which is receiv- 
ing a specific benefit, and proposes to use 
the water for city water, or something 
like that, it is expected that there will be 
a contract for repayment. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
also true that the conference intends 
that the purpose shall be carried out with 
respect to existing dams, where the char- 
acteristics of the dam are such that ca- 
pacity allocations can be made for mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supplies? 

Mr. KERR. It is the intention of the 
conference that where possible, without 
interference with the principal purpose 
of existing plans, or projects under con- 
struction, the agencies should approve 
capacity allocations for municipal and 
industrial water supplies. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
one further question. 

Where contracts have not been entered 
into, or where the use of water has not 
begun, is it intended that the same prin- 
ciples shall govern when the use of the 
water has not begun as would apply in 
the case of a new dam? 

Mr. KERR. It is intended that con- 
tracts may be made in such situations, 
or modified in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. The only signifi- 
cant limitation is contained, I believe, in 
subsection (e) on page 22, which pro- 
vides: 

(e) Modifications of a reservoir project 
heretofore authorized, surveyed, planned, or 
constructed to include storage as provided 
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in subsections (b) and (c), which would 
seriously affect the purposes for which the 
project was authorized, surveyed, planned, 
or constructed, or which would involve major 
structural or operational changes shall be 
made only upon the approval of Congress as 
now provided by law. 


However, with reference to other proj- 
ects, already completed, it is the inten- 
tion of this section to make it possible 
for the agencies to make contracts, 
where they have not been entered into, 
so that the applying municipalities or 
industrial users may obtain the benefit 
and the use of the water. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And 
where contracts may have been made, 
but where the use has not begun, would 
it not also follow that interest charges 
should commence within 10 years of the 
reservation of the storage, but that capi- 
tal reimbursement should begin with 
the use of the water, in accordance with 
the terms provided by the language of 
the act? 

Mr. KERR. That is true; and while 
interest charges should commence within 
10 years of the reservation of storage, if 
the use of the water has begun earlier, 
the interest charges are due to be started, 
as is the reimbursement or payment for 
the water. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And the 
total capital reimbursement should be 
within the life of the project. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago the Senator from South 
Dakota 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. COTTON. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
had the floor, but he has left the Cham- 
ber. The Senator from New Hampshire 
is recognized. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, we have 
been listening to a very interesting and 
careful description of the trees in this 
bill. As a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, I should like to take a very 
few minutes—probably not more than 
5—to look at the forest in the bill. 

The bill would authorize, roughly, 150 
new projects, and would give the green 
light for surveys with respect to about 
60 more. The cost of such projects 
would be approximately $1,500,000,000. 

It is true that 22 of these projects have 
not been approved by the Corps of Engi- 
neers or the Bureau of the Budget. 
These projects approximate $93 million; 
but I do not consider that as the most 
significant point involved in the bill. 
I am not predicating my opposition to 
the bill, and my intention to vote against 
the bill, on that particular feature. 

I wish to have the Recorp show, so 
that the Senate and the country may 
read, that we already have some 400 pub- 
lic-works projects which have been 
started and which have not been com- 
pleted. 

We have some 450 more projects which 
have been authorized by the Congress 
through the succeeding years, in rivers 
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and harbors bills, so-called. They have 
been authorized, but not even started. 

There are 850 projects, Mr. Presi- 
dent. At the rate we have been con- 
structing public works, it would take 
some 16 years to complete the public 
works which have been already author- 
ized. The approximate cost of com- 
pleting those which have already been 
authorized but not completed would be 
in the vicinity of $8 billion. 

The pending bill would add 150 more 
authorized projects to the backlog. 

There are four brief points which 1 
should like to make, and I want to say 
about 1 sentence on each point. These 
points should be considered before we 
have a yea-and-nay vote on the con- 
ference report. 

First, this is not in any sense an anti- 
recession bill. It has nothing more to 
do with the so-called recession we have 
been talking about and hearing about 
so much for the past few weeks than the 
flowers that bloom in the spring. With 
the possible exception of 12 projects 
which represent uncompleted develop- 
ments of river basins, of the 150 proj- 
ects not one of them has had any engi- 
neering work done on them, or any of 
the preliminary work. Therefore, it 
would be utterly impossible, even if the 
Committee on Appropriations were to 
approve recommendations for them, 
and even if the 850 projects were leap- 
frogged, to get to work on them and 
thereby provide any stimulation for the 
economy of this country. 

So, Mr. President, let there be no mis- 
understanding. I do not know that 
anyone yet has claimed that this is an 
antirecession measure. However, in 
case there should be some skillful after- 
thoughts tomorrow or the next day or 
next week, let there be no misunder- 
standing on the part of anyone in the 
country that this is an antirecession 
measure. It is merely one of those good, 
old-fashioned pork-barrel measures. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I would be glad to 
yield, but, having waited since 2 o'clock, 
while the Senate floor was controlled and 
doled out to Senators to make speeches 
on other subjects, and not feeling very 
good about it, I shall treat every Senator 
the way I would like to be treated. I 
should like to finish quickly. However, 
if the Senator wishes to ask me a ques- 
tion, I shall be very glad to yield for that 
purpose, but not for a speech. À 

Mr. THYE. The question is this: Is 
my distinguished friend familiar with the 
projects in the bill which relate to Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. COTTON. The answer to that is 
that I have general knowledge of the 
projects. If the Senator will wait a min- 
ute, I will make it plain that I do not 
question that there may be many meri- 
torious projects in the bill. I have not 
said there were not such projects in the 
bill. There may be a few very vital and 
meritorious projects. However, I make 
the assertion without fear of successful 
contradicton, that if there are a few 
meritorious emergency projects in the 
bill, they are bringing with them all of 
their relatives and their wives’ relatives 
in the form of many other projects. The 
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bill is so weighted down with unneces- 
sary and superfluous projects that it is 
entirely inadvisable to legislate upon 
them. 

I admire the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, THYE], because he always fights 
for his great State and in behalf of 
projects in his State. However, let there 
be no misunderstanding about this meas- 
ure, Members of Congress who are very 
young and very vigorous will never live 
to see even a third of the projects au- 
thorized in the bill reach fruition. 

If the Senator’s question was designed 
to raise a point about some of the proj- 
ects in his State, knowing him as I do, 
Iam sure they are good ones, I am sorry 
to say that I will have to vote against 
them, because I do not like to see the 
backlog increased so much. I am look- 
ing at it from the national viewpoint. 

My first point is that this is not an 
antirecession bill. 

The second point is that the bill raises 
false hopes in the breast of many peo- 
ple throughout the country. There are 
projects in the bill for almost every 
State of the Union. I assume that Sen- 
ators and Representatives are human 
beings. I know that most of us have 
the frailties of human beings, After 
the bill becomes law, if it becomes law— 
and I hope it will be vetoed—all the 

-Members and Senators from the various 
districts and States will immediately 
telegraph home that they secured this 
and that project for their district or 
State. The good people will read those 
telegrams and they will expect to look 
out their windows the next morning and 
see the bulldozers at work. They have 
forgotten about the 850 backlogged proj- 
ects which have been authorized during 
the past years, which would take 16 years 
to build and involve the expenditure of 
$8 billion before even one of the proj- 
ects authorized by this bill could be 
started. 

My third point is that the practice 
of authorizing these multifarious and 
multitudinous projects is passing the re- 
sponsibility and placing the power in, 
and delegating it to, the Committees on 
Appropriations of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives. We authorize 
and authorize and authorize, until this 
great backlog has been built up. Then 
the pressure is put upon the Commit- 

- tees on Appropriations to provide appro- 
priations for these projects. 

My fourth objection to this measure is 
the most vital objection of them all. 
What happens is that every Member of 
the Senate and every Member of the 
House of Representatives, who is fighting 
for his State or for his district—and I 
admire them for it—proceeds to do his 
best to get a start made, and to get 
enough money, by inveigling the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in some way, 
to dig a little hole and to start the 
project. Then they have the ironclad 
argument which it is so difficult to an- 
swer; namely, “We have started a proj- 
ect and invested the taxpayers’ money 
in it. Having put our hand to the plow, 
the project must be completed.” 

Most of the projects cost more and 
more each year, if we consider the 

- amount necessary to bring them to com- 
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pletion. The cost of the starts is com- 
paratively small. 

I have some vivid recollections of the 
years when I was privileged to serve on 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
Some of the projects were started with 
a half million dollars or a few thou- 
sand dollars. Then, in another year, so 
that the investment would not be lost, 
it was necessary to appropriate more 
money, Then the appropriations snow- 
balled. 

The vicious thing about the practice 
and about bills of this kind is that they 
lead to the making of starts which take 
the country down the high road to ever- 
increasing and pyramiding expenditures 
in the years which lie ahead. 

It is easy to be a hero when one does 
not have much at stake. Nothing I 
have to say is any reflection upon any 
Senator who is manfully working for 
the bill and feels that he must vote for 
it because of the vital projects which 
are needed, at least in his own State. 

Perhaps if there were any real big 
projects in my State, I would not be so 
fearless and so statesmanlike. I can 
read the minds of some of my good 
friends who are in the Chamber now. 
But it will take a tremendously big 
project to make me vote for the bill. 
Consistently, year after year, instead of 
trying to select projects which are vital 
to the protection of the lives of our citi- 
zens, we try to spread out the good 
things. We try to spread the gravy. 
That is only human nature. I am not 
attributing any improper motives or 
wrongful intent. I am simply saying 
that the bill incorporates something for 
almost everyone. 

That is why since the bill went from 
the Senate to the House, it has even 
gained a few projects. Last year, when 
I opposed the bill on the floor, as I did 
in the committee, I had this to say. 
It is very brief; I simply want to remind 
the Senate of it: 


This bill authorizes 109 new projects. 


It has now grown to 150. 


It gives the green light for Army Engi- 
neers to plan 47 more. 


The number has now grown to 60. 

It carriers some famous names in the 
history of political pork—the Tombigbee 
River and, of course, the Mississippi, which 
is named 12 times in the bill. It would 
allow a cool million a year yor 5 years to 
control water hyacinth and alligator weeds 
in navigable streams of the South. (That's 
picking water lillies on a grand scale.) 

It approved work on the Root River 
(Minn.), the Bad River (Wis.), the Grand 
River (Mich.), the White River (Ark.), the 
Red River, the Lost River, the Clearwater 
River and the Feather River. This is no 
featherweight bill, however, for it carries a 
load of a billion and a half dollars. 


Mr. President, I am most grateful that, 
at least, I had the cpportunity to place 
in the Recorp, briefly, the reasons why, 
when the rivers and harbors bill was 
considered by the Committee on Public 
Works a year ago, I felt compelled to 
vote against it; why I opposed the bill 
on the floor of the Senate last year; and 
why I am opposed to the conference re- 


If it were possible to defeat the bill 
and then to report a bill containing 
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only a few of the vital projects, vital 
enough to justify a leapfrogging of the 
projects which have been authorized and 
have been placed in the backlog over the 
years, I would be glad to vote for it, so 
as to help some Senators to secure their 
pet projects. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. This is 
the psychological time to send to the 
country the word that after passing a 
$1,500,000,000 housing bill and after 
passing a great highway bill, Congress 
has now passed a great rivers and har- 
bors bill. If we stopped right there, the 
public would think that Congress had 
done something to help the economy to- 
day. 

But I am speaking in the interest of 
the fiscal solvency of the Government in 
future years. In the bill are some proj- 
ects for which Congress is accepting the 
very minimum of contributions by the 
States and local subdivisions, and is 
agreeing to have the Federal Govern- 
ment make the maximum contributions. 
thes creates another dangerous prece- 

ent. 

I wish Congress would say at this 
time, “No; we will not let down the bars. 
We will not open the floodgates. We 
will not authorize projects which will go 
on and on and on into infinity. We will 
adopt a new system, a system of weigh- 
ing each project, and choosing only 
those which are not only desirable, but 
are absolutely necessary.” If only Con- 
gress would follow that course, it would 
be doing good to the people of future 
generations. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield now for a question? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire realize that the reason 
why the Mississippi River is mentioned 
so many times in the bill is that it is 
the father of all rivers, the father of all 
waters? 

Mr. COTTON. I do; and I recognize 


that this bill is the father of all bills to 


authorize spending, and that in the num. 
ber of projects and the amount of money 
it authorizes, the future potentialities for 
spending are great. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The bill embodies many 
flood-control projects. If anyone has 
witnessed the devastation which the 
Mississippi River has visited upon com- 
munities, or what the Minnesota River 
has wrought in devastation to communi- 
ties, or the damage which the Clear- 
water has caused, then the Senator from 
New Hampshire would realize that prob- 
ably a dime spent for flood control might 
very well save hundreds of thousands of 
people from complete ruin. 

That is why I support the bill. That 
is why I say the bill is not a pork-barrel 
bill. The flood control provisions in the 
bill make it a relief bill, 

It is easy to call it a pork-barrel bill. 
That makes interesting reading for 
those who may read the Recorp of the 
remarks of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. But it is not a pork-barrel 
bill, as will be attested by men and 
women who have seen their buildings 
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washed out by floods on the Minnesota 
River or the Mississippi River. To them 
it is not a pork-barrel bill. It will be 
an act of Congress intended to safe- 
guard them. 

Mr. COTTON. If that is a question, 
let me try to answer it. I assure the 
Senator from Minnesota that I pay him 
complete tribute and admire him for his 
position. I certainly would not want to 
do which would place any of 
the people of the country in danger of 
death from floods. But the Senator has 
mentioned the Mississippi River. What 
I shall say is a fact. I did not intend 
to mention it, but since the Senator from 
Minnesota made his rather fervid and 
eloquent statement I shall do so. 

When the Committee on Public Works 
reached the time when it was ready to 
report the gigantic bill last year, even 
the most ardent spenders on that great 
committee, which certainly has a record 
for spending, found themselves some- 
what appalled by the total sum when 
the figures were added up. What hap- 
pened? Iam simply an innocent person 
from a section of the country where we 
are not accustomed to big pieces of 
pork; we do well if we get a little piece 
of rind. 

But what happened? Some members 
of the committee—some of the senior 
members who have been through this 
mill year after year, and who know the 
ropes—said, “Just a minute; in this bill 
there is authorization for really more 
money than can be spent on these Mis- 
sissippi projects for several years. We 
can cut it in half, and that will not 
hold up a single project for at least 
2 or 3 years, and it will make the aggre- 
gate look a little bit better.” 

Mr. President, I know the utter and 
complete sincerity of the Senator who 
has questioned me. No one knows that 
better than I do, and not one Senator 
on this floor is more completely sincere. 

But, Mr. President, I am reaching the 
point where I am not too much im- 
pressed when someone holds a gun to 
my head and says to me, “If you do 
not vote to spend every cent we want, 
someone will be drowned.” I sat in the 
committee, and I heard Senators— 
skillful, able statesmen—all of whom are 
very sincere about this; and they want 
to have this money provided because 
they believe heart and soul in this pub- 
lic-work program. I do not question 
that—but I heard them say, “Wait a 
minute; in the bill last year, this amount 
of money was provided for the projects 
in Mississippi because the people there 
want to know that the projects will be 
built. But it is not vital or necessary 
to provide all that money now; so we 
shall cut the amount in half, and that 
will not slow up the work.” And the 
amount was cut in half. 

After having had the benefit of that 
big lesson, and, in the innocence of my 
youth, not realizing how these things 
were done, I must be forgiven if I do 
not respond too readily to these great 
appeals for every cent proposed by 
means of this measure. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I repeat 
that we cannot tell where all the floods 
will occur. But if we continue to have 
floods until the works authorized by this 
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bill are completed, then we had better 
start to build an ark, because there will 
be plenty of floods. {Laughter.] 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
2 or 3 questions about matters on which 
I am trying to obtain some light. 

I have been very much impressed by 
what the Senator from New Hampshire 
has said about the amount of money to 
be spent under the bill. Perhaps he can 
tell me—since he is a member of the 
committee—how much money would be 
spent under subsection (b) of section 
205, on page 21 of the report, which 
reads as follows: 

In prosecuting plans and projects for nay- 
igation, flood control, and allied purposes— 


Mr. President, before reading further, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
tell me what an allied purpose is, in the 
case of the flood-control and navigation 
program? 

Mr. COTTON. No; that is one of the 
things about which I should like to have 
the Senator from Utah inform me. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not been able 
to find that out, and probably I never 
shall. 

At any rate, I read further from the 
subsection: 
heretofore or hereafter authorized, storage 
may be included in any reservoir project 
constructed or to be constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers without reimbursement— 


That means that Uncle Sam will pick 
up the entire check, and never will be 
paid back— 
to increase low flows downstream to the 
extent warranted at that time, or antici- 
pated to be warranted at that time, or antici- 
pated to be warranted during the economic 
life of the project, by widespread general, 
and nonexclusive benefits from such in- 
creases in low flow. 


But they did not stop there; they also 
took in reclamation, as follows: 

Storage may likewise be included for the 
same purpose and under the same conditions 
in any reservoir constructed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the Federal Recla- 
mation laws (act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 
388), and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto). 


That includes everything of that sort 
done in the past 50 years. 

Can the Senator from New Hampshire 
tell me whether the evidence received in- 
dicated how much money those two 
authorizations would call for? 

Mr. COTTON. No; I cannot tell the 
Senator from Utah how much money 
could be spent ultimately under that 
provision; and that is one of the many 
provisions of this measure that—-strive 
though one may—will remain forever, as 
Winston Churchill once said, a mystery 
wrapped up inside an enigma. 

Mr. President, that is one of the rea- 
sons why I am afraid of this bill. I be- 
lieve that it just opens wide the gates. 
I do not believe that any of the Mem- 
bers of this body have a sufficient gift of 
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understanding to be able to know how 
far the bill will go. 

At any rate I, for one, after strug- 
gling for weeks and weeks, and after lis- 
tening most carefully in the Committee 
on Public Works, believe that if I cast 
my vote for the bill, I shall not know 
what I am committing the country to. 

The question the Senator from Utah 
has asked has brought out that point 
much more skillfully and eloquently than 
I possibly could have done. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to read 
further; the provision we have just re- 
ferred to is not the only one. I read 
now from subsection (c): 

In carrying out the policy set forth in this 
section, it is hereby provided that storage 
may also be included in any reservoir proj- 
ect surveyed, planned, constructed or to be 
planned, surveyed, and/or constructed— 


That takes in everything—everything 
past, everything present, and everything 
in the future— 
by the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau 
of Reclamation to impound water for pres- 
ent or anticipated future demand or need 
for municipal or industrial water, and the 
reasonable value thereof may be taken into 
account in estimating the economic value 
of the entire project. 


There follows a long proviso which I 
shall not read at this time. 

But let me ask this question: Did the 
committee take any evidence in regard 
to how much money that authorization 
would cost if the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Corps of Army Engineers should 
go ahead with all the projects, all those 
begun in the past, all those now being 
constructed, and all those to be con- 
structed in the future, or all those which 
now are authorized to develop water for 
municipal or industrial use? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I shall 
not make the sweeping assertion that the 
committee took no evidence of that sort. 
Perhaps some evidence was taken in re- 
gard to some aspects of it. But I do not 
hesitate to say that no evidence taken 
before the committee could possibly give 
us an idea of the limits of the expendi- 
tures which could be made under that 
provision. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire remember whether 
any evidence was taken in regard to how 
much the Bureau of Reclamation, of the 
Department of the Interior, could spend 
under this authorization—an authoriza- 
tion to increase the height of any dam 
in order to insure a low flow desirable 
in the future, and also in the past, and 
also for all the projects which ever have 
been built up to now and also for all 
the projects to be built in the future? 

Mr. COTTON. As a matter of fact, 
the distinguished Senator from Utah— 
who is a member of the great Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs— 
probably knows that the Committee on 
Public Works dealt rather sketchily with 
the projects involving reclamation. Al- 
though some evidence was taken, I be- 
lieve I am correct in stating to the 
Senator from Utah that, in general, 
none of the evidence taken before our 
committee would give us a clear-cut 
idea—and I doubt that any evidence 
could give us a clear-cut idea—of the 
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potentialities and possibilities of those 
provisions. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course they also 
include everything that might be done 
in the future. No one knows how many 
dams, reservoirs, flood-control projects, 
and other types of structures for the de- 
velopment of municipal and industrial 
water will be built in the future. But 
whatever the total number may be, the 
language I have just read would au- 
thorize the inclusion of all these 
features. 

Mr. COTTON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, let me 
say that I had made a rough estimate 
in regard to what these two authoriza- 
tions might possibly call for in the way 
of expenditures, if there were only a 
reasonable development during the next 
15 or 20 years. The estimate runs as 
high as $8 billion. 

I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for yielding, and also for whatever 
information he gave me in respect to 
these large expenditures. 

Mr. COTTON. The information was 
very meager. 

Mr. President, the fact that my in- 
formation is so meager, even after long 
and careful attention, is one reason why 
I cannot vote for the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator agree.to an amendment to 
his motion, so as to provide that the re- 
cess be taken until tomorrow at 10 a. m.? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota, 
which is not debatable. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah wanted to make a 
Speech. He is now present. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, did 
the Senate vote on some question? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I make 
@ motion that the Senate take a re- 
cess. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. What was the 
vote on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question was on agreeing to the motion 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. The motion 
was not agreed to. The Senator from 
Utah has the floor. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
conference report on S. 497 now before 
the Senate recommends that the Senate 
recede from a proviso that we adopted 
in the Senate bill a year ago, requiring 
that the vastly-expanded water storage 
construction authorized in this meas- 
ure be undertaken only in compliance 
with applicable State laws and inter- 
state compacts. 

For nearly 100 years, the Congress has 
been incorporating such a proviso in 
legislation pertaining to irrigation and 
other water uses in the 17 Western 
States. This legislation affects water use 
in all 48 States, and I do not think that 
the conferees or anyone else has come 
forward with adequate justification for 
abandoning that old policy or estab- 
lishing a new policy involving the cen- 
tury-old legal and property rights in the 
semi-arid West. 

In fact, I feel so strongly about the 
matter that I believe action on the re- 
port should be deferred until after the 
Easter recess, so that we shall be able 
to give the Western States an opportu- 
nity to consider this legislation and what 
it means to their future, and the future 
of other States which have adopted or 
are considering the need for water ap- 
propriation laws. Certainly this matter 
is important enough to warrant a delay 
of a few days for such deserved study 
and analysis by the States and water- 
using organizations directly affected. 

Mr, BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
from Utah has made a good point. Does 
he know whether any notice has been 
served on governors or engineers in the 
Western States that section 205 was to 
be inserted in the bill? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know of 
any. Of course, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming knows that section 205 is an at- 
tempt to amend the reclamation law as 
well, by expanding the powers of the 
Secretary of the Interior to proceed to 
build reclamation projects and expand 
existing reclamation projects to take 
care of low-flow situations. 

Mr. BARRETT. Does the Senator 
know whether the Secretary of the In- 
terior favors or opposes such a proviso? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know 
whether the Secretary has been consult- 
ed as to that matter. I doubt if there 
has been a report on it. 

Mr. BARRETT. I doubt it, also. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator believe we should postpone 
action on the conference report until 
after the Easter recess? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that should 
be done. I believe we would gain time. 
I have a strong belief, after hearing the 
speech of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, that the conference report if 
agreed to, will be vetoed. I do not see 
how any reasonable person could go 
along with it, after the Senator finished 
explaining the authorizations, and what 
it will mean to the Treasury of the 
United States, as well as how long it 
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would take before anything could be 
constructed. 

The proviso I am referring to specifi- 
cally is found in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 205 of the Senate-approved bill. It 
is inserted as a proviso after the far- 
reaching, open-end authorization of 
nonreimbursable low-flow storage, and 
states: 

Provided, That such storage be constructed 


and used in compliance with applicable 
State laws and interstate compacts, 


As I recall, that language was pro- 
vided in an amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Barrett]. It was accepted by the 
Senate. I am quite certain in my own 
mind quite a number of Senators de- 
cided to vote for the bill after such lan- 
guage had been placed in the measure. 

Now, this is not a very difficult quali- 
fication for anyone to comply with in 
a proposed water resource development 
program, In 50 years of water develop- 
ment in the semiarid West, we have 
lived under a comparable restriction in 
the Reclamation Act of 1902. Section 8 
of this act prescribes: 

Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as affecting or intended to affect or to in 
any way interfere with the laws of any State 
or Territory relating to the control, appro- 
priation, use, or distribution of water used 
in irrigation, or any vested right acquired 
thereunder, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in carrying out the provisions of this 
chapter, shall proceed in conformity with 
such laws, and nothing herein shall in any 
way affect any right of any State or of the 
Federal Government or of any landowner, 
appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from 
any interstate stream or the waters thereof. 


Similar action was taken by the Con- 
gress in preserving State water rights 
in public land acts of 1866, 1870, and 
1877. These old provisos are very clear 
and specific. 

The Senate report on the Barrett 
bill—Senate Report No. 2587 of the 84th 
Congress—cited 16 specific instances 
where the Congress had taken direct 
action to protect State water rights by 
inserting special provisos in major legis- 
lation. I hereby request unanimous 
consent to have this summary printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL STATUTES IN RECOGNI- 
TION OF STATE LAW AS GOVERNING WATER 
Ricuts 
1. The act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 253): 
“Whenever, by priority of possession, rights 

to the use of water for mining, agricultural, 

manufacturing, or other purposes have 
vested and accrued, and the same are recog- 
nized and acknowledged by the local cus- 
toms, laws, and the decisions of courts, the 
possessors and owners of such vested rights 
shall be maintained and protected in the 
same; and the right-of-way for the construc- 
tion of ditches and canals for the purposes 
herein specified is acknowledged and con- 
firmed; but whenever any person, in the con- 
struction of any ditch or canal, injures, or 
damages the possession of any settler on the 
public domain, the party committing such 
injury or damage shall be lable to the party 
injured for such injury or damage (R. S. 
sec. 2339” (30 U. S. C. A. sec. 51)). 
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2. The act of July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 218): 

“Whenever, by priority of possession, rights 
to the use of water for mining, agricultural, 
manufacturing, or other purposes, have 
vested and accrued, and the same are recog- 
nized and acknowledged by the local cus- 
toms, laws, and the decisions of courts, the 
possessors and owners of such vested rights 
shall be maintained and protected in the 
same; and the right-of-way for the construc- 
tion of ditches and canals for the purposes 
herein specified is acknowledged and con- 
firmed; but whenever any person, in the con- 
struction of any ditch or canal, injures or 
damages the possession of any settler on the 
public domain, the party committing such 
injury or damage shall be liable to the party 
injured for such injury or damage. 

“All patents granted, or preemption ‘or 
homestead allowed, shall be subject to any 
vested and accrued water rights, or rights 
to ditches and reservoirs used in connection 
with such water rights, as may have been 

acquired under or recognized by this section 
(R. S. secs. 2339, 2340)” (43 U. S. C. A. sec. 
661). 

25 The Desert Land Act of March 3, 1877 
(19 Stat. 377): 

“It shall be lawful for any citizen of the 
United States, or any person of requisite age 
‘who may be entitled to become a citizen, 
and who has filed his declaration to become 
such’ and upon payment of 25 cents per 
acre—to file a declaration under oath with 
the register (and the receiver) of the land 
district in which any desert land is situated, 
that he intends to reclaim a tract of desert 
land not exceeding one-half section, by con- 
ducting water upon the same, within the 
period of 3 years thereafter: Provided, how- 
ever, That the right to the use of water by 
the person so conducting the same, on or 
to any tract of desert land of 320 acres shall 
depend upon bona fide prior appropriation; 
and such right shall not exceed the amount 
of water actually appropriated, and neces- 
sarily used for the purpose of irrigation and 
reclamation; and all surplus water over and 
above such actual appropriation and use, to- 
gether with the water of all lakes, rivers, and 
other sources of water supply upon the pub- 
lic lands and not navigable, shall remain and 
be held free for the appropriation and use 
of the public for irrigation, mining, and 
manufacturing purposes subject to existing 
rights. Said declaration shall describe par- 
ticularly said one-half section of land if 
surveyed, and, if unsuryeyed, shall describe 
the same as nearly as possible without a 
survey. At any time within the period of 3 
years after filing said declaration, upon 
making satisfactory proof to the register 
(and receiver) of the reclamation of said 
tract of land in the manner aforesaid, and 
upon the payment to the receiver of the ad- 
ditional sum of $1 per acre for a tract of 
land not exceeding 320 acres to any 1 person, 
a patent for the same shall be issued to him: 
Provided, That no person shall be permitted 
to enter more than 1 tract of land and not 
to exceed 320 acres which shall be in com- 
pact form (Mar. 3, 1877, c. 107, sec. 1, 19 
Stat. 377; Mar. 3, 1891, c. 561, sec. 2, 26 Stat. 
1096) ,” (43 U. S. C. A. $321). 

4. Section 8 of the Reclamation Act of 
1902 (32 Stat. 390): 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intended to affect or 
to in any way interfere with the laws of any 
State or Territory relating to the control, 
appropriation, use, or distribution of water 
used in irrigation, or any vested right ac- 
quired thereunder, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, in carrying out the provisions of 
this chapter, shall proceed in conformity 
with such laws, and nothing herein shall in 
any way affect any right of any State or of 
the Federal Government or of any land- 
owner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, 
or from any interstate stream or the waters 
thereof (June 17, 1902, c. 1093, sec. 8, 32 
Stat. 390)" (43 U. S. C. A. 383). 
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5. Sections 9 (b) and 27 of the Federal 
Power Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 1077): 

“(b) Satisfactory evidence that the ap- 
plicant has complied with the requirements 
of the laws of the State or States within 
which the proposed project is to be located 
with respect to bed and banks and to the 
appropriation, diversion, and use of water 
for power purposes and with respect to the 
right to engage in the business of develop- 
ing, transmitting, and distributing power, 
and in any other business necessary to ef- 
fect the purposes of a license under this 
chapter” (16 U. S. C. A. sec. 802 (b)). 

“Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed as affecting or intending to 
affect or in any way to interfere with the 
laws of the respective States relating to the 
control, appropriation, use, or distribution 
of water used in irrigation or for municipal 
or other uses, or any vested right acquired 
therein (June 10, 1920, c. 285, sec. 27, 41 
Stat. 1077)“ (16 U. S. C. A. sec. 821). 

6. Section 18 of the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057): 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as 
interfering with such rights as the States 
now have either to the waters within their 
borders or to adopt such policies and enact 
such laws as they may deem n with 
respect to the appropriation, control, and 
use of waters within their borders, except as 
modified by the Colorado River compact or 
other interstate agreement.” 

7. Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act of 
1934 (48 Stat. 1269): 

“Provided further, That nothing in this 
chapter shall be construed or administered 
in any way to diminish or impair any right 
to the possession and use of water for min- 
ing, agriculture, manufacture, or other pur- 
poses which has heretofore vested or accrued 
under existing law validly affecting the pub- 
lic lands or which may be hereafter initi- 
ated or acquired and maintained in accord- 
ance with such law” (43 U. S. C. A. 315b). 

8. The Great Plains Water Conservation 
and Utilization Projects Act of October 14, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1119): 

“As a condition to extending benefits un- 
der sections 590r-590x of this title to any 
lands not owned or controlled by the United 
States or any of its agencies, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, insofar as he may deem 
necessary for the purposes of sections 590r— 
590x of this title, require 

“(1) The enactment of State and local 
laws providing for soil conserving land uses 
and practices, and the storage, conservation, 
and equitable utilization of waters; 

“(2) Agreements or covenants in regard 
to the maintenance and permanent use of 
such water, facilities, or lands benefited by 
such facilities; 

“(3) Contributions in money, services, 
materials, or otherwise to any operations 
conferring such benefits (Aug. 28, 1937, c. 


870, sec. 4, 50 Stat. 870)“ (16 U. S. C. A. 
sec. 590u). 

9. The Water Conservation Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1419): 


“(2) the Secretary has found (i) that 
water rights adequate for the purposes of the 
project have been acquired with titles and 
at prices satisfactory to him, or have been 
initiated and can be perfected in conformity 
with State law and any applicable interstate 
agreements and in a manner satisfactory to 
him; and (ii) that such water rights can be 
utilized for the purposes of the project in 
conformity with State law and any appli- 
cable interstate agreements and in a manner 
satisfactory to him (Aug. 11, 1939, c. 717, sec. 
8, 53 Stat. 1419; Oct. 14, 1940, c. 861, 54 
Stat. 1120)” (16 U. S. C. A. sec. 590z-1 (b) 
(2)). 

10. Section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 
December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887): 

“In connection with the exercise of juris- 
diction over the rivers of the Nation through 
the construction of works of improvement, 
for navigation or flood control, as herein au- 
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to recognize the interests and 
eee of the States in determining the de- 
velopment of the watersheds within their 
borders and likewise their interests and 
rights in water utilization and control, as 
herein authorized to preserve and protect 
to the fullest possible extent established 
and potential uses, for all p „ of the 
waters of the Nation’s rivers; to facilitate the 
consideration of projects on a basis of com- 
prehensive and coordinated development; 
and to limit the authorization and construc- 
tion of navigation works to those in which 
a substantial benefit to navigation will be 
realized therefrom and which can be op- 
erated consistently with appropriate and eco- 
nomic use of the waters of such rivers by 
other users. 

“In conformity with this policy: 

“(a) Plans, proposals, or reports of the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
for any works of improvement for naviga- 
tion or flood control not heretofore or herein 
authorized, shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress only upon compliance with the provi- 
sions of this paragraph (a). Investigations 
which form the basis of any such plans, pro- 
posals, or reports shall be conducted in such 
@ manner as to give to the affected State or 
States, during the course of the investiga- 
tions, information developed by the investi- 
gations and also opportunity for consulta- 
tion regarding plans and proposals, and, to 
the extent deemed practicable by the Chief 
of Engineers, opportunity to cooperate in the 
investigations. If such investigations in 
whole or in part are concerned with the use 
or control of waters arising west of the 97th 
meridian, the Chief of Engineers shall give 
to the Secretary of the Interior, during the 
course of the investigations, information de- 
veloped by the investigations and also oppor- 
tunity for consultation regarding plans and 
proposals, and to the extent deemed prac- 
ticable by the Chief of Engineers, opportu- 
nity to cooperate in the investigations. The 
relations of the Chief of Engineers with any 
State under this paragraph shall be with the 
governor of the State or such official or 
agency of the State as the governor may des- 
ignate. The term ‘affected State or States’ 
shall include those in which the works or 
any part thereof are proposed to be located; 
those which in whole or in part are both 
within the drainage basin involved and sit- 
uated in a State lying wholly or in part west 
of the 98th meridian; and such of those 
which are east of the 98th meridian as, in 
the judgment of the Chief of Engineers, will 
be substantially affected. Such plans, pro- 
posals, or reports and related investigations 
shall be made to the end, among other 
things, of facilitating the coordination of 
plans for the construction and operation of 
the proposed works with other plans involv- 
ing the waters which would be used or con- 
trolled by such proposed works. Each report 
submitting any such plans or proposals to 
the Congress shall set out therein, among 
other things, the relationship between the 
plans, if any, submitted by the affected 
States and by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Chief of Engineers shall transmit a copy 
of his proposed report to each affected State, 
and, in case the plans or proposals covered by 
the report are concerned with the use or con- 
trol of waters which rise in whole or in part 
west of the 97th meridian, to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Within 90 days from the 
date of receipt of said proposed report, the 
written views, and recommendations of each 
affected State and of the Secretary of the In- 
terior may be submitted to the Chief of En- 
gimeers. The Secretary of the Army shall 
transmit to the Congress, with such com- 
ments and recommendations as he deems ap- 
propriate, the proposed report together with 
the submitted views and recommendations of 
affected States and of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Secretary of the Army may 
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prepare and make said transmittal any time 
following said 90-day period. The letter of 
transmittal and its attachments shall be 
printed as a House or Senate document. 

“(b) The use for navigation, in connec- 
tion with the operation and maintenance 
of such works herein authorized for con- 
struction, of waters arising in States lying 
wholly or partly west of the 98th meridian 
shall be only such use as does not conflict 
with any beneficial consumptive use, present 
or future, in States lying wholly or partly 
west of the 98th meridian, of such waters 
for domestic, municipal, stock water, irriga- 
tion, mining, or industrial purposes. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior, in 
making investigations of and reports on 
works for irrigation and purposes incidental 
thereto shall, in relation to an affected State 
or States (as defined in paragraph (a) of 
this section), and to the Secretary of the 
Army, be subject to the same provisions 
regarding investigations, plans, proposals, 
and reports as prescribed in paragraph (a) 
of this section for the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of the Army. In the event 
a submission of views and recommendations, 
made by an affected State or by the Secre- 

of the Army pursuant to said provisions, 
sets forth objections to the plans or pro- 
posals covered by the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior the proposed works shall not 
be deemed authorized except upon approval 
by an act of Congress; and section 485h of 
title 43 and section 590z-1 of title 16 are 
amended accordingly (Dec. 22, 1944, ch. 665, 
sec, 1, 58 Stat. 887, amended July 26, 1947, 
ch. 343, sec. 205 (a), 61 Stat. 501)” (33 
U. S. C. A. 701-1). 

11. Reservation (c) to the Mexican Water 
Treaty, United States Treaty Serial No. 994 
(59 Stat. 1219 (1945) ); 

“(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Commissioner of the United 
States Section of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, or the United States 
Section of said Commission, directly or in- 
directly to alter or control the distribution 
of water to users within the territorial lim- 
its of any of the individual States.” 

12. The National Parks Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 885): 

“Investigation and establishment of water 
rights in accordance with local custom, laws, 
and decisions of courts, including the acqui- 
sition of water rights or of lands or inter- 
ests in lands or rights-of-way for use and 
protection of water rights necessary or ben- 
eficial in the administration and public use 
of the national parks and monuments” (16 
U.S. C. A., sec. 17j-2 (g)). 

13. Section 208 of the act of July 10, 1952, 
authorizing suits against the United States 
in State courts for the adjudication of water 
rights (66 Stat. 560) : 

“Consent is given to join the United States 
as a defendant in any suit (1) for the ad- 
judication of rights to the use of water of a 
river system or other source, or (2) for the 
administration of such rights, where it ap- 
pears that the United States is the owner of 
or is in the process of acquiring water rights 
by appropriation under State law, by pur- 
chase, by exchange, or otherwise, and the 
United States is a necessary party to such 
suit. The United States, when a party to 
any such suit, shall (1) be deemed to have 
waived any right to plead that the State 
laws are inapplicable or that the United 
States is not amenable thereto by reason of 
its sovereignty, and (2) shall be subject to 
the judgments, orders, and decrees of the 
court having jurisdiction, and may obtain 
review thereof, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as a private individual un- 
der like circumstances: Provided, That no 
judgment for costs shall be entered against 
the United States in any such suit” (43 
U.S. C. A., sec. 666 (a)). 
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“Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as authorizing the joinder of the United 
States in any suit or controversy in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States involving 
the right of States to the use of the water of 
any interstate stream” (43 U. S. C. A., sec. 
666 ()). 

14. Subsection 3 (e) of the Submerged 
Lands Act of May 22, 1953 (67 Stat. 31): 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intended to affect or 
in any way interfere with or modify the laws 
of the States which lie wholly or in part 
westward of the 98th meridian, relating to 
the ownership and control of ground and 
surface waters; and the control, appropria- 
tion, use, and distribution of such waters 
shall continue to be in accordance with the 
laws of such States (May 22, 1953, ch. 65, 
title II, sec. 3, 67 Stat. 30)” (43 U. S. C. A., 
sec. 1311 (e)). 

15. Subsection 3 (c) of the act of July 28, 
1954, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct facilities for the Santa 
Margarita River project, California (68 Stat. 
577): 

“For the purposes of this act, the basis, 
measure, and limit of all rights of the United 
States of America pertaining to the use of 
water shall be the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed as a grant or a relin- 
quishment by the United States of America 
of any of its rights to the use of water 
which it acquired according to the laws of 
the State of California either as a result of 
its acquisition of the lands comprising Camp 
Joseph H. Pendleton and adjoining naval in- 
stallations, and the rights to the use of 
water as a part of said acquisition, or 
through actual use or prescription or both 
since the date of that acquisition, if any, 
or to create any legal obligation to store any 
water in De Luz Reservoir, to the use of 
which it has such rights, or to require the 
division under this act of water to which it 
has such rights.” 

16. The act of July 23, 1955 (being sec. 
4 (b) of Public Law 167, 84th Cong.), the 
act providing for multiple use of the sur- 
face of tracts of public land (69 Stat. 368): 
“Provided further, That nothing in sections 
601, 603, and 611-615 of this title shall be 
construed as affecting or intended to affect 
or in any way interfere with or modify the 
laws of the States which lie wholly or in 
part westward of the 98th meridian relating 
to the ownership, control, appropriation, use, 
and distribution of ground or surface waters 
within any unpatented mining claim” (30 
U. S. C. A., sec. 612 (b)). 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 
spite of this background, and in spite of 
the known fact that 9 out of the 17 
Western States have constitutional dec- 
larations of control over the appropria- 
tion of water and the remaining 8 have 
done so by statute, the 85th Congress is 
now on the verge of abandoning the pro- 
tective proviso we felt was essential only 
a year ago. 

Let us look at the record on this 
matter, with respect to the legislation, 
before us: 

Part of the present section 205—that 
relating to low-fiow storage—was incor- 
porated in the omnibus flood-control bill 
of 1956, which was ultimately vetoed by 
the President. This bill carried no 
State-rights proviso pertaining to this 
section. 

When the omnibus bill was reintro- 
duced in the 85th Congress, it was 
broadened to include authorization of 
reimbursable storage for future munici- 
pal and industrial water needs. Once 
again, the State-rights proviso was com- 
pletely lacking. 
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This lack was noted by the Senate 
Public Works Committee prior to floor 
consideration, and when the bill came 
to the floor, the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] announced a committee 
amendment, which I believe was further 
amplified by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, Barrett]. These provisos carried 
in the Senate, and the Senate bill in- 
cluded this language, heretofore lacking 
from the far-reaching water-policy fea- 
tures of the omnibus bill: 

Provided, That such storage be constructed 
and used in compliance with applicable 
State laws and interstate compacts: Pro- 
vided, further, That nothing herein shall be 
construed to amend, modify, or limit the 


applicability of section 8 of the Reclamation 
Act of 1902. 


The proviso was all inclusive, because 
it went so far as to take care of not only 
irrigation water and the State rights 
which are protected in section 8, but it 
also took in all uses of all water in the 
Western States. It went further than 
the amendment known as the Millikin- 
O'Mahoney amendment in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

The use for navigation, in connection with 
the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, of 
waters arising in States lying wholly or 
partly west of the 98th meridian shall be 
only such use as does not conflict with any 
beneficial consumptive use, present, or fu- 
ture, in States lying wholly or partly west 
of the 98th meridian, of such waters for do- 
mestic, municipal, stock water, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial purposes, 


The language only protected the rights 
of the Western States as against navi- 
gation on Army Engineer projects. It 
gave no protection whatever for projects 
constructed by the Army Engineers for 
irrigation, for electric-power generation, 
for industrial uses, or for municipal uses. 

This is what the Senate decreed—in 
line with 75 years of Congressional pol- 
icy—was needed in this legislation to 
amply protect the water rights of the 
Western States in this legislation. This 
was one of the key provisions of this 
measure which the Senate conferees 
took into conference with them. We 
in the Senate, and the officials of 
the 17 Western States, are amply justi- 
fied in insisting on good and sufficient 
reasons why the States rights proviso 
of the Senate-approved amendment was 
dropped from the conference bill. 

In reviewing the hearings records and 
reports on this legislation, I found little 
reference to the problem of how the far- 
reaching section 205 would affect water 
rights in the Western States. Hence, I 
wrote the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Public Works Committees letters 
a few days ago, requesting copies of let- 
ters from the States or citations to com- 
mittee records dealing with section 205. 
Replies to these letters have not been 
received, so I am unable to provide at 
this time a complete record of commit- 
tee action on this vital matter. 

I am, however, able to provide the 
Senate with some communications on 
this subject, inspired by the House com- 
mittee acting in eliminating the States 
rights proviso. 

Gov. George D. Clyde, of my State of 
Utah, a nationally known irrigation en- 
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gineer and authority on water and soil 
conservation, wired me on March 14, as 
follows: 


Iam greatly concerned over recent amend- 
ment to the omnibus flood-control bill, S. 
497, which grants the Corps of Engineers 
right to operate without regard to State 
water laws. I urge you to have conferees 
amend the bill to provide that storage au- 
thorized under subsection 205 (d) must be 
established in compliance with applicable 
State water laws and interstate compacts. 


I also request unanimous consent to 
have printed a news article on this sub- 
ject which appeared in the Official News 
Letter of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation of March 17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Doxs CONGRESS RECOGNIZE STATE WATER 
LEGISLATION 


The validity of State water laws—and the 
rights of individuals to use water established 
under such State laws—were not enhanced 
and may have been further jeopardized as a 
result of Congressional action last week on 
S. 497, the Flood Control Act of 1957. 

This matter is not of interest only in the 
Western States. A number of the Federal 
statutes designed to protect State water law 
and individual water rights are applicable 
to all areas of the United States. 

Users of water in the Eastern States are 
in general using this water pursuant to State 
water law of some kind. This law is usually 
founded on common law, as interpreted by 
a series of judicial decisions, and as modi- 
fied by State statutes. 

The right to use water which may be es- 
tablished under State riparian doctrine in 
the Eastern States is no less a property right 
than the right to use water established by 
appropriative doctrine in the Western States, 
even though the character of the right may 
be less definitive. 

Users of water in the Eastern States— 
whether individuals, industries, or munici- 
palities—have water rights which are prop- 
erty rights under State law in the same man- 
ner as water rights acquired by appropria- 
tion in the West. 

On at least 13 separate occasions Congress 
has enacted legislation to provide for the 
recognition of State water law and to recog- 
nize the validity of private rights under the 
State law. 

Apparently the first Congressional policy 
on this matter was laid down in the act of 
July 29, 1866 (14 Stat. 251). This act dealt 
with the rights of individuals in public lands, 
One provision of the act states, “Whenever, 
by priority of possession, rights to the use 
of water for mining, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, or other purposes have vested and 
accrued, and for the same are recognized and 
acknowledged by the local customs, laws, and 
the decisions of the courts, the possessors 
and owners of such vested rights shall be 
maintained and protected in the same.” 

Identical language was incorporated in 
the act of July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 217) which 
contained extensive amendments of the act 
of 1866. 

In a statute providing for disposition of 
publicly owned desert land in 1877 (19 Stat. 
877) Congress recognized that the water 
available to tracts disposed of under the act 
was subject to appropriation under State 
law. 

In the enactment of the Reclamation Act 
of 1902 (32 Stat. 388)—an act which was 
applicable at that time to 16 Western 
States—Congress recognized the existing sit- 
uation by providing in section 8 that noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed as 
affecting or intended to affect or to in any 
way interfere with the laws of any State or 
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Territory relating to the control, appropria- 
tion, use, or distribution of water used in 
irrigation, or any vested right acquired 
thereunder. 

Section 27 of the Federal Power Act of 1920 
(41 Stat. 1077), a statute applicable to all 
States, provides that nothing contained in 
the chapter shall be construed as affecting 
or intending to affect in any way or to in- 
terfere with the laws of the respective States 
relating to the control, appropriation, use, 
or distribution of water used in irrigation 
or for municipal or other uses or any vested 
right acquired therein. 

In almost identical language the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act of 1928 and the Taylor 
Grazing Act of 1934 recognized the suprem- 
acy of State water law and private rights 
acquired under it. 

Section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 887), applicable to all States, pro- 
vides that “in connection with the exercise 
of jurisdiction over the rivers of the Nation 
through the construction of works of im- 
provement, for navigation or flood control, 
as herein authorized, it is declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize the in- 
terest and rights of the States in determin- 
ing the development of the watersheds 
within their borders and likewise their in- 
terests and rights in water utilization and 
control.” 

The National Parks Act of 1946, broaden- 
ing the authorization of the National Parks 
Service, provided the Service might acquire 
water rights “in accordance with local cus- 
toms, laws, and decisions of courts.” 

In the Appropriation Act for the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1952 (66 Stat. 560), appli- 
cable to all States, the Congress authorized 
Federal agencies to participate in State court 
cases relating to water utilization, and spe- 
cifically provided that the United States as 
a party to the suit shall “* * * be deemed 
to have waived any right to plead that State 
laws are inapplicable.” 

Some of the recent statutes such as the 
Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (66 Stat. 31) 
and the Mining Laws Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 368) have specifically recognized 
the water laws of the Western States, without 
modifying other statutes applicable to all 
States. 

Despite this long series of statutes reflect- 
ing Congressional intent, the question of the 
validity of State water law, and rights es- 
tablished thereunder, is not definitely estab- 
lished—even in the Western States. 

The issue was involved again in Congres- 
sional consideration of the Flood Control Act 
of 1957. This statute (S. 497) adds a long 
list of Corps of Engineers projects to the pre- 
viously authorized backlog of projects. 

S. 497, as approved by the Senate, contained 
& provision broadly expanding the authority 
of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation to add to any project—hereto- 
fore or hereafter authorized—water storage 
for the purpose of regulating river flow or 
providing for municipal or industrial water 
supply. This is in effect a blank check to 
add water storage without specific Congres- 
sional authorization. With respect to the 
new authority to the Interlor Department, 
the bill said “that such storage be con- 
structed and used in compliance with appli- 
cable State laws and interstate compacts.” 
This provision was not made applicable to 
Corps of Engineers projects. 

The bill reported by the House Public Works 
Committee struck out the authority for the 
Bureau of Reclamation to add water storage 
to existing or future projects, including, of 
course, the proviso that the Bureau had to 
comply with State water law. 

The House Public Works Committee, in its 
report to the House of Representatives on the 
bill, said “the committee has also removed 
the proviso concerning compliance with State 
laws and interstate compacts, since this is 
not considered to be necessary for projects 
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constructed by the Corps of Engineers. On 
this matter the committee believes that the 
construction of Federal projects for flood 
control navigation, hydroelectric power de- 
velopment, and other related uses has been 
successfully carried on for many years with- 
out any question of interference with State 
laws or interstate compacts. The committee 
believes that any specific proviso of this na- 
ture would either be unnecessary in some 
cases or unworkable in others. The commit- 
tee notes that the Department of Justice 
agrees with this view.” 

This report would seem to be in conflict 
with the bill (S. 497) itself, which says: 
“The provisions of this section shall not be 
construed to modify the provisions of sec- 
tion I of the Flood Control Act of 1944.” 
(See language of this statute above.) The 
committee report in effect is saying that 
section I of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
does not mean what it seems to mean. 

A committee report is not law, and in it- 
self does not constitute an amendment of 
previous statutes. But there is no doubt 
that the committee report will be seized 
upon as a basis for administrative action 
and for legal argument in specific cases as 
to the present intention of Congress and 
a Congressional interpretation of previous 
statutes, 

Approval by the Congress of S. 497, with 
the committee report before it containing 
the above quoted language, will be argued 
to have legal significance and in view of 
present judicial tendencies toward Federal 
preemption may have weight with the 
co * 

The committee report supports and re- 
inforces the views of the Justice Department, 
the litigating agency for the United States 
Government. The Justice Department has 
long held, despite the many expressions of 
law to the contrary, that the right of the 
Federal Government to regulate the use of 
water may supersede State laws and private 
rights. Thus, a witness for the Justice De- 
partment in a recent appearance before the 
Senate Interior Committee summarized the 
Justice Department’s concept of the present 
law in these words: 

“The courts have taken the position that 
Congress says it wants this project built 
for the good of the country, and that the 
Federal Government has the power within 
its proper sphere to provide for the project 
to be built, and that no State can stand in 
the way of that, because of the Consti- 
tution.” 

The following dialogue in the Senate com- 
mittee illustrates the extent to which the 
Justice Department would carry this inter- 
pretation: 

Senator KucHEL (Republican, California) : 
“Is it then the position of the Department 
of Justice, that under Supreme Court inter- 
pretation, the exercise of navigational servi- 
tude which may deny to a landowner all his 
water right is not subject to any payment by 
the Government to him because he took that 
water right originally subject to that 
servitude?” 

Witness: “That is the position of the 
Supreme Court.” 

Senator BARRETT (Republican, Wyoming): 
“Eyen though the State law recognizes his 
water right?” 

Witness: “Yes.” 

In consideration of S. 497 in the House it 
was argued that the whole issue is unim- 
portant because all Corps of Engineer pro- 
jects must be cleared by the appropriate 
State authority, which is therefore in posi- 
tion to protect the integrity of State law. 
But this argument fails to note that most 
conflicts between State and Federal law arise 
in the administration and operation of a 
project rather than in its planning or con- 
struction stage. Further, many State au- 
thorities, anxious to obtain approval of a 
Federal project desired by many interests in 
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the State, may fall to give adequate consid- 
eration to the protection of water rights of 
all water users. 

The question of Corps of Engineers com- 
pliance with State water law is given 
increased emphasis by the new and broad 
authorization to the corps to add water 
storage facilities to water projects without 
specific Congressional authorization. Such 
water projects may seriously impair 
the rights of individual water users. 

During House consideration of the bill 
an amendment—originally offered by Repre- 
sentative JoHN F. Batpwin (Republican) of 
California to again restate that the bill did 
not intend to modify the provisions of sec- 
tions 1 and 8 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944—-was approved, after several Congress- 
men asked and were assured that this would 
protect State water laws. But other Con- 
gressmen questioned that it actually accom- 
plishes this purpose. 

Two different amendments by Representa- 
tives Hamer Bupce Republican of Idaho, and 
E. Kerra THOMPSON, Republican of Wyoming, 
stating more specifically that the bill did not 
affect State law relating to the control of 
water in the Western States, were defeated. 

Another amendment, offered by Repre- 
sentative WAYNE ASPINALL, Democrat of Colo- 
rado, which would have clearly provided for 
compliance with State law, was also defeated. 

As a result of the action of Congress on 
S. 497 it appears that the doctrine 
of supremacy of Federal law, where a conflict 
between State and Federal law develops, has 
been strengthened in some measure. Wheth- 
er or not this turns out to be the case—and 
the extent to which State law and private 
rights thereunder have been eroded—will 
only be determined by experience and 
through subsequent interpretation by Fed- 
eral agencies and the judiciary. 

Irrespective of the action of Congress on 
S. 497, it is clear that State law re- 
lating to the utilization of water and the 
validity of private rights which have been 
established under the authority of State law 
are jeopardized. And there is little likeli- 
hood they may be repaired except by the 
enactment of legislation such as S. 863, by 
Senator BARRETT, 

The key section of Senator Barrett’s bill 
is that “no Federal agency or employee of 
the Federal Government shall interfere with 
the exercise of any right to use of water for 
beneficial purposes heretofore acquired under 
and r by State custom or law ex- 
cept when expressly authorized by law and 
upon payment of just compensation there- 
for.” 

The Barrett bill would apply only to the 
Western States where the current problem 
is most acute. If enacted into law, however, 
the precedent established would be of sig- 
nificance in the future development of the 
relationship between Federal and State law 
in the more complicated and varied situation 
existing in the Eastern States. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Senate must keep in mind that the con- 
struction and reconstruction authority 
granted in section 205 of this bill repre- 
sents one of the most extensive grants of 
authority for multiple-purpose water 
storage construction ever considered by 
the Congress. The section is, in fact, 
so general in scope, that no one on the 
committees or in the agencies involved 
has defined specifically what it would 
do or what it could conceivably cost the 
Federal ent. 

Under the authorization for nonreim- 
bursable storage construction to supple- 
ment the low flows of streams and rivers 
throughout the country, it is conceivable 
that this section grants authority for 
construction of large storage dams in 
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Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, and 
Montana—not for the purpose of pro- 
viding needed irrigation, municipal, and 
industrial water in those semiarid 
States—but specifically to increase the 
low flow of the Mississippi River clear 
down to New Orleans. Furthermore, 
this storage construction will be financed 
entirely by the Federal Government; 
hence funds for these low flow projects 
could go breezing through on an omni- 
bus appropriations bill, while reimburs- 
able water development projects for 
those areas languish under critical com- 
mittee study here in the Congress, and 
the people in the States where this 
water originates may feel themselves 
helpless to protect their rights. 

Now, let me make it clear that I am 
not opposed to the construction of stor- 
age for maintaining the low flow of the 
Mississippi, or of any of our streams 
and rivers that demand this type of de- 
velopment. As I indicated a year ago, 
I am in favor of such legislation in 
principle. What Iam insisting on, how- 
ever, is that before any multiple-use 
storage is authorized in the semiarid 
West, the proposal should be subjected 
to a State-participating study and made 
subservient to applicable State laws and 
interstate compacts—policies regularly 
applied in authorizing reclamation proj- 
ects in the Western States. 

On the House side, the contention 
was made that incorporating references 
to the applicability of sections 1 and 8 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 would 
amply protect States rights. Apparently 
the Senate conferees did not agree with 
this position, because they tacked on to 
section 205 (d) this thought-provoking 
proviso: “nor shall any storage provided 
under the provisions of this section be 
operated in such manner as to adversely 
affect the lawful uses of this water.” 

Well, none of us have had time to 
thoroughly study this legislation to see 
how effective the alleged protection is, 
nor to refer it to water experts and offi- 
cials in our States, but there are a few 
questions which should be considered by 
the Senate and by the States themselves, 
during a reasonably adequate period of 
study before we should be expected to 
take final action on this conference 
report. 

First. Why was the vague proviso in 
subsection 205 (d), “nor shall any stor- 
age provided under the provisions of this 
section be operated in such manner as to 
adversely affect the lawful uses of this 
water,” adopted in lieu of the clear and 
simple proviso in the Senate-approved 
bill? Do the conferees feel that it ac- 
complishes the same purpose? 

Second. What is the answer of the 
Senate conferees to the question on this 
subject asked on the House floor yester- 
day by Representative ASPINALL, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 5954, and left 
unanswered in the House RECORD? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask one of the members of the conference 
committee this question. I note that the 
conference committee has language 
in subsection (d) of 205 which states that 
the storage authorized for municipal and 
industrial water and for increasing low flows 
shall not be operated in such manner as to 
adversely affect the lawful uses of the water. 
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I am pleased to see that language included 
and I interpret this as protecting 
all uses of water for which rights have been 
initiated or perfected under the laws of the 
several States. I would like to ask some 
member of the conference committee if my 
interpretation of this language is correct. 


Third. Section 1 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 does not apply to navigation 
and flood control projects authorized in 
1944 or prior thereto. Can the con- 
ferees tell us how many existing author- 
ized projects approved prior to 1944 
would not be subject to the reporting 
and consultation procedures required by 
section 1 (a) of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944? 

Are there any major water rights 
problems involved in existing author- 
ized projects that would be so excluded? 

I could go on at much greater length 
along this line, because there are many 
questions on this and other features of 
this bill left unanswered by the bill, the 
conference report, and the legislative 
history we have been making on this 
measure, 

However, I will stop here and let others 
interested raise questions which trouble 
them. But I do so with a strong injunc- 
tion that the Senate conferees and the 
Senate leadership defer final action on 
this matter until we have had time to 
submit this legislation to officials and 
interested organizations in all the 48 
States. This can be done very expedi- 
ously by the Members of the Congress 
during the Easter recess, and I feel sure 
that this additional study and the very 
slight delay are amply warranted in view 
of the great importance of this subject 
to at least two-thirds of the geographic 
area of this great country of ours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ri Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
role. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
esk unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrrp], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EAsTLAND], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 
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The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is absent on official business 
attending the interparliamentary con- 
ference as a delegate for the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] would each vote “yea.” 

Ialso announce, on this vote, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Virginia would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Rhode 
Island would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Virginia 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington {Mr. Macnuson] has a general 
pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Maryland [Mr. BEALL and 
Mr. Butter], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senators from 
New York [Mr. Ives and Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL], are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], is detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], has a general pair with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL], is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter], is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Mary- 
land would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay.” 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], is paired with the Senator from 
Delaware IMr. WILLIAMS]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New York 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is paired with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas, 52; 
nays, 11, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Aiken Hennings O'Mahoney 
Allott Hill Potter 
Bush Hoblitzell Proxmire 
Carlson Holland Purtell 
Carroll Humphrey Revercomb 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S. ©. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Kuchel Symington 
Dworshak Langer Talmadge 
Ellender Malone Thurmond 
Ervin Mansfield Thye 
Flanders Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Fulbright McClellan Yarborough 
Gore McNamara Young 
Green Mundt 
Hayden Neuberger 

NAYS—11 
Barrett Curtis Morton 
Bridges Douglas Payne 
Case, N. J. Goldwater Watkins 
Cotton Lausche 

NOT VOTING—33 

Anderson Hickenlooper Monroney 
Beall Hruska Morse 
Bennett Ives Murray 
Bible Jackson Pastore 
Bricker Javits Robertson 
Butler Jenner Russell 
Byrd Johnson, Tex, Saltonstall 
Capehart Kennedy Schoeppel 
Clark Long Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Frear Martin, Pa. Williams 


So the report was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. KERR. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


CIRCUIT COURT JUDGE, TERRITORY 
OF HAWAII 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask that the Senate consider the nom- 


ination passed over on the Executive 
Calendar. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the nomination. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John F. Dyer, of Hawaii, to be seventh 
judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, term of 6 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nom- 
ination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President will be notified forthwith of 
the confirmation of the nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that when the Senate concludes 
its business tonight, it adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I rise 
today to voice my opposition to the pro- 
posed plan to materially reduce our Na- 
tional Guard strength. I was sorry to 
learn that the Secretary of the Army 
had determined to reduce the overall 
strength from 400,000 to 360,000 men 
by the elimination of six National Guard 
divisions. Down through the years our 
country has depended to a large extent 
on a civilian army in every war of our 
history. All but a very small fraction 
of our immense military force in the 
last world war consisted of citizen- 
soldiers. They constitute our first line 
of defense. There are National Guard 
units in every State in the Union. 

To my way of thinking, Mr. President, 
the reduction in strength of this splen- 
did volunteer group is a mistake of the 
first order. I am constrained to say that 
the National Guard will suffer a loss of 
the first magnitude as a result of the 
ill-advised cut. I fail to see how guard 
units in many of our small towns will 
be able to weather the storm in the face 
of such drastic action. It has taken 
many years to build up the guard. 
Guard morale has been high. The Na- 
tional Guard is made up of countless 
thousands of dedicated and patriotic 
citizens. 

The promulgation of this order will 
strike a mortal blow at the morale and 
spirit of this great institution. I am 
sure the governors of every State in the 
Union will vigorously protest the deci- 
sion to weaken this great and faithful 
military organization. 

I am unalterably opposed to the pro- 
posed reduction. I believe the guard 
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can and will modernize its forces in 
every way desired. The guard will co- 
operate, as it always has, with the reg- 
ular establishment. 

I venture the statement that if the 
opportunity were afforded. Congress 
would almost unanimously vote against 
the unfortunate decision to reduce the 
strength of our National Guard. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE CITY OF SALEM, OREG. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1430, S. 2318. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2318) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
land of the United States to the city of 
Salem, Oreg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. LANGER, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill (S. 3599) to amend sec- 
tion 313 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act 
of 1957 concerning presumptions relat- 
ing to certain diseases, which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


STUDY OF LAW ADMINISTERED BY 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution providing for the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations to 
make a complete investigation and study 
of all laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration in order to determine 
how and to what extent Congressional 
intent has been circumvented by the op- 
eration of the new disability rating 
schedule the administration has put into 
effect. 

Mr. President, what prompts me to 
offer this resolution is the press release 
recently put out by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Until I received this release, 
I had known conditions were bad for 
the veterans undergoing this review, but 
I had not known just how bad they 
really were. According to the adminis- 
tration’s own figures, as of December 31, 
1957, 691,000 cases have been what they 
call “completed” and what I call 
“purged.” Of that number, 22,586 vet- 
erans have had their small pensions cut 
down and another 29,146 have been 
taken off the rolls entirely. 
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I know it is quite possible for a vet- 
eran's physical condition to improve. I 
also know that under certain conditions, 
he may even make a complete recovery. 
Medicine science today is making won- 
derful progress in discoveries of new 
drugs, new surgical techniques, and other 
methods of treatment. 

What I do not believe in is miracles— 
wholesale miracles. So when the Vet- 
erans’ Administration tells me in print 
as evidenced by this press release, that 
51,732 veterans, almost overnight, have 
gotten completely well or else have im- 
proved so much that their pensions 
should be cut, I want it clearly under- 
stood that I am not gullible enough to 
believe it. 

Mr. President, the only bright spot in 
this press release is the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration statement that out of the 
691,000 cases reviewed, 6,186 cases were 
found to deserve increases for what they 
term “a worsened degree of disability.” 
It is not clear to me, whether these vet- 
erans with “worsened degrees of disa- 
bility” are deceased and the Veterans 
Administration is making this deter- 
mination posthumously or whether these 
veterans are still living. 

If these veterans are still living, I can 
only say I am glad I am not in their 
shoes, because if the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is awarding them a higher pen- 
sion for their “worsened degrees of dis- 
ability” I feel very sure these poor vet- 
erans must be bedridden and probably in 
a state of coma. 

Mr. President, the final statement on 
this press release says that as of De- 
cember 31, 1957, 1,700,000 cases are iden- 
tified for review. This practice must not 
be permitted to continue. Before ir- 
reparable harm has been done the Amer- 
ican veterans, I hope early action will 
be taken on this resolution. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Veterans’ 
Administration press release be printed 
in full as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the press release will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 286) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected under section 184 (a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
diction specified by rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of all laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion relating to the adoption and application 
of a schedule of ratings of reductions in earn- 
ing capacity from specific injuries or com- 
bination of injuries to determine whether 
such laws are being properly administered. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from the date on which this 
resolution is agreed to to January 31, 1959, 
inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) to 
employ upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants; and (3) with the prior consent of the 
heads of the departments or agencies con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
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services, information, facilities, and personnel 
of any of the departments or agencies of the 
Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1959. 

Src, 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $50,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The press release presented by Mr. 
LANGER is as follows: 


A new quarterly report on the Veterans’ 
Administration review of compensation and 
pension cases added to the rolls after World 
War II shows 57,918 claims required readjust- 
ments, or 84 percent of the 691,000 cases 
completed through December $1, 1957. 

VA said the readjustments included 6,186 
increases in monthly payments for a worsened 
degree of disability, 23,586 payment decreases 
for improvements in disabilities, and 29,146 
payment terminations, 

The terminations included 18,777 because 
of improvement in disability to zero level and 
10,369 because of "clear and unmistakable 
error” in associating the disability with the 
period of military service. 

Except for a few cases, VA said, service con- 
nection has been confirmed in the 18,777 
terminations. These veterans may be re- 
turned to the rolls if their ailments again 
become disabling compensatorily, 

Veterans involved in adverse changes may 
appeal the findings to the Board of Veterans 
Appeals, VA added. 

As of December 31, a second review had 
been ordered for an estimated 125,000 cases 
in order to confirm their accuracy and protect 
both the veteran and the Government. Many 
of these are included in the 691,000 com- 
pleted cases, VA said. 

Being conducted on a “time available” 
basis, the review was started in 1954 and is 
designed to cover all cases of World War II 
or peacetime veterans under age 55 who are 
recelving compensation for service-connected 
disabilities, and all veterans under 55 who are 
receiving pensions for non-service-connected 
disabilities. 

Identified for review, as of December 31, 
were more than 1,700,000 cases, VA said. 


DETERMINATION BY COURT OF 
CLAIMS OF COMPENSATION TO 
CERTAIN INDEPENDENT ORE 
PRODUCERS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’'MAHONEY (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, and Mr. CARROLL) submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 984) conferring 
jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to 
make certain findings with respect to the 
amount of compensation to which cer- 
tain independent ore producers are 
equitably entitled for uranium supplied 
by them to the United States during the 
period May 1, 1943, to August 5, 1945, 
and to provide for payment of the 
amounts so determined, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT ON 
BLACKSTONE RIVER BASIN, LOW- 
ER WOONSOCKET, R. I. (S. DOC, 
NO. 87) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated Feb- 
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ruary 3, 1958, from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, together 
with accompanying papers and illustra- 
tions, on an interim report on Black- 
stone River Basin, Lower Woonsocket, 
R. I., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, adopted 
September 14, 1955. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL RECORD MATTERS 
By Mr. CARROLL: 
Statement prepared by him on the slogan 
“The Right To Work.” 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 2, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1562. An act for the relief of Winifred 
C. Lydick; 

S. 1877. An act for the relief of Louis G. 
Whitcomb; and 

S. 2132. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Ç. Fink. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til tomorrow, Thursday, April 3, 1958, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate April 2, 1958: 
UNITED NATIONS 

Kingsley Davis, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Population Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

Dr. Althea K. Hottel, of Pennsylvania, to 
be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Social Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Thomas Ramage Ethridge, of Mississippi, 
to be United States attorney for the north- 
ern district of Mississippi for the term of 
4 years. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired 
March 17, 1958. 

PosTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Mary E. Williams, Grand Bay, Ala., in 
place of J. N. , retired. 

ARIZONA 

Mary E. Paul, Inspiration, Ariz., in place 

of N. C. Sawyer, deceased. 


Jessie C. Cox, Pinetop, Ariz., in place of 
C. M. Halbe, deceased. 


John H. Roll, Jr., Roll, Ariz., in place of 
J. M. Roll, retired. 
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Clarence W. Hatheway, Desert Hot Springs, 
Calif., in place of H. C. Brown, resigned. 

Emma G. Henderson, Liberty Farms, Calif. 
in place of J. C. Kennedy, resigned. 

Medford C. Eggleston, Westwood, Calif., in 
place of F. A. Lauer, retired. 

COLORADO 

Robert Hayes Wardwell, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in place of Darius Allen, retired. 

Walter W. Winegar, Cortez, Colo., in place 
of F. C. Bradfield, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT 


Mildred W. Gould, East Berlin, Conn., in 
place of A. A. Lawrence, retired. 

Grace A. Getchell, Pine Meadow, Conn., in 
place of A. N. Goetz, retired. 

Arthur W. Valentine, Pomfret Center, 
Conn, in place of W. G. Davis, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Vernon W. Hartley, Sr., Alamo, Ga., in 
place of C. C. Hartley, retired. 


IDAHO 


John Harold Toolson, Bancroft, Idaho, in 
place of C. E. Ruger, transferred. 

Ernest L. Petterson, Irwin, Idaho, in place 
of W. K. Kimble, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 


William F. James, Spring Valley, III., in 
place of J. B. Casassa, retired. 

Walter W. Dimmick, West Frankfort, III., 
in place of H. B. Wilconson, removed, 


INDIANA 


Harold E. Stroud, Keystone, Ind., in place 
of L. P. Erick, retired. 

Elmer J. Glick, Shipshewana, Ind., in place 
of J. J. Hostetler, deceased. 


IOWA 


Dallas V. Smith, Hedrick, Iowa, in place of 
P. H. Hedges, transferred. 

Dallas V. Madland, Inwood, Iowa, in place 
of R. K. Henrickson, transferred. 

Forest Raney, Reinbeck, Iowa, in place of 
R. M. Emmett, retired. 


KANSAS 


Jack M. Crain, Oxford, Kans., in place of 
O. C. Scott, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
James S. Little, Jackson, Ky., in place of 
J, S. Hollan, retired. 
T. Y. Tabor, Munfordville, Ky., in place of 
H. Q. Kennady, transferred. 
Robert W. Quinn, Prospect, Ky., in place of 
T. M. Murray, removed. 
James D. Young, White Plains, Ky. in 
place of Sanna Bowling, retired. 
John O. Boarman, Jr., Whitesville, Ky., in 
place of B. M. Matheus, retired, 
LOUISIANA 
Harry B. Manning, De Ridder, La., in place 
of W. S. Lewis, retired. 
Paul E. Carreras, Rosedale, La., in place of 
J. H, Clark, retired. 
MAINE 
John C. Callahan, Farmington, Maine, in 
place of C. A. Matthieu, deceased. 
William R. Jordan, Fryeburg, Maine, in 
place of J. E, Sargent, deceased. 
Almon H, Barker, Naples, Maine, in place 
of L. R. Pitts, resigned. 
Daniel H. McGraw, Surry, Maine, in place 
of F. L. Whitney, deceased. 
Milton L. Daney, Waterboro, Maine, in 
place of C. T. Carll, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Ella May Renner, Mount Wilson, Md., in 
place of M. W. Corkran, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Robert W. Loud, North Reading, Mass., in 
place of M. J. Walsh, retired. 
Thomas B. Ervin, Wilbraham, Mass., in 
place of R. F. Gurney, retired. 
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MICHIGAN 


James Evans, Mackinaw City, Mich., in 
place of M. D. Wagner, removed. 
MINNESOTA 
William D. Cook, Farmington, Minn, in 
place of E. C. Feely, deceased. 
Fay F. Smullen, Le Center, Minn., in place 
of Theodore Zimmerman, retired. 
Hans Millard Magelssen, Park Rapids, 
Minn., in place of D. W. McNeil, resigned. 
MISSOURI 
Herald E. Keltner, Carrollton, Mo., in place 
of Lee Dickson, retired. 
Wilburn W. Manford, Clarence, Mo., in 
place of F. D. Griswold, Jr., resigned. 
Gertrude K. Wilkins, Oronogo, Mo,, in place 
of C. J. Shaw, retired. 
Rex B. Sloop, Queen City, Mo., in place of 
M. E. Sehmid, transferred. 
Dorris G. Hammond, Weaubleau, Mo., in 
place of F. B. Swicegood, retired, 
NEBRASKA 
Leona A. O’Brien, Alda, Nebr., in place of 
B. E. Steele, retired. 
Edward J. Lawyer, Sutherland, Nebr., in 
Place of A. O. Jones, deceased. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Carl D. Floyd, Derry, N. H., in place of 
A. J. Picard, retired. 
Arthur P. Stewart, Durham, N. H., in place 
of J. A. Gorman, retired. 
Oliver L. Carter, Seabrook, N. H., in place 
of S. J. Foote, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
LeRoy J. Gilsinan, Englewood, N. J., in 
place of E, F. McKeever, retired. 
Carl F. Vanderwall, Linden, N. J., in place 
of Herbert Schulhafer, 
NEW MEXICO 
Geronimo B. Fajardo, Hatch, N. Mex., in 
place of K. L. Hall, retired. 
Earl M. Jacobi, State College, N. Mex., in 
place of J. P. Jolly, resigned. 
NEW YORK 


LaVerne D. Larson, Lakewood, N. Y. in 
place of E. A. Guertin, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Leland L. Allsbrook, Scotland Neck, N. C., 
in place of H. H. Leggett, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Marie E. Checkley, Forest River, N. Dak., in 
Place of A. O. Fosness, retired. 
Darrell A. Wischer, Gardner, N. Dak. in 
place of E. P. Kulseth, retired. 
Leo J. Lesmeister, Halliday, N. Dak., in 
place of F. M. Law, retired. 
William R. Hope, New Rockford, N. Dak., 
in place of L. J. Allmaras, deceased. 
Orlando A. Lebacken, Reynolds, N. Dak., in 
place of J. A. Scholand, transferred. 
OHTO 
William M. Corbin, Barnesville, Ohio, in 
place of P. R. Boyd, transferred. j 
Howard E. Hochmann, Lisbon, Ohio, in 
place of E. D. Richardson, retired. J 
OKLAHOMA 
Ray L. Pape, Adair, Okla., in place of M. A. 
Cumming, retired. 
Frank H. Hawkins, Blair, Okla., in place of 
H. D. Francis, resigned. 
Omer Lee Wauhob, Fargo, Okla., in place of 
H. W. Hendren, resigned. 
Lorene P. Ricks, Manchester, Okla., in 
place of A. V. Koehler, resigned. 
Edward E. Easton, Muskogee, Okla., in 
place of Harold Cartwright, resigned. 
Beulah G. Wallace, Wilburton, Okla., in 
place of L. M. Pace, deceased. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Peter W. Longstreth, Jr., Oakdale, Pa., in 
place of M. A. Moore, retired. 
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Robert F. Tredway, Stewartstown, Pa., in 
place of S. C. Zellers, retired. 

Elizabeth M. Gaitens, Sturgeon, Pa., in 
place of E, A. Rank, deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sander K. Sletto, Presho, S. Dak., in place 
of A. M. Schultz, resigned. 

Stephen Robert Pearson, Webster, S. Dak., 
in place of T. J. Delaney, retired. 

James D. Nielsen, Wilmot, S. Dak., in place 
of T. R. Mickelson, retired. 

TEXAS 

Walter Teal Adkins, Beeville, Tex., in place 
of C. C. Pagel, transferred. 

Thurmon O. Storey, Deport, Tex., in place 
of C. H. Nobles, retired. 

Billy Ray Wright, Electra, Tex., in place of 
W. P, Slaton, retired. 

Lucy M. Matthews, Wickett, Tex., in place 
of S. M. Peacock, resigned. 


VIRGINIA 


Robert D. Swecker, Blue Grass, Va., in 
place of H. B. Marshall, deceased. 

Robert M. Taylor, Meredithville, Va., in 
place of J. W. Roberts, removed. 

Mary F. Drummond, Pungoteague, Va., in 
place of W. H. Hopkins, retired. 

Needham James Boddie, Jr., South Hill, 
Va., in place of R. W. Garris, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Macie K. Phares, Circleville, W. Va., in 
place of C. A. Warner, retired. 

Laura G. Arens, Power, W. Va., in place of 
J. T. Bradley, retired. 

Philip B. Cooper, Webster Springs, W. Va. 
in place of J. M. Herold, retired. 


WISCONSIN: 


Richard H. Waldum, Black River Falls, 
Wis., in place of P. W. Dickey, retired. 

Clarence A. Hopmann, Downing, Wis., in 
place of G. C. Smith, transferred. 

Raymond M. Weber, Elmwood, Wis., in 

of L. M. Ginsbach, retired. 

Herbert J. Frigge, Hubertus, Wis., in place 
of G. A. Schickert, transferred. 

Genevieve M. Wendt, Lowell, Wis., in place 
of L. D. Witt, retired. 

Joseph N. Gowin, Ridgeland, Wis., in place 
of G. H. Geisler, transferred. 

William R. Schaid, Walworth, Wis., in 
place of Ruth Bertolini, retired. 

Everett C. Jones, Wild Rose, Wis., in place 
of R. R. Williams, transferred. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 2, 1958: 
CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAI 
John F. Dyer, of Hawali, to be the seventh 


judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, term of 6 years. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Henry J. Heinz II, of Pennsylvania, to be 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the 13th session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Newell Brown, of New Hampshire, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


John Harold Fanning, of Rhode Island, to 
be a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for the term of 5 years expiring 
December 16, 1962. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for appointment 
in the Corps of the Public Health 
Service, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law and regulations: 

To be senior assistant surgeons 

Pindaros R. Vagelos Martha Vaughan 
John C. Bailar III Edwin L, Child 


Melvin A. Nimer 
Robert C. Colvin 
Nathan J. Clifford 
William E. Morton 
William W. Lee 
William J. Maier 
Robert E. Streicher 
George W. Gaffney 
Walter E. William- 
son, Jr. 
James E. Wesley 
Morton L. Kurland 
Charles L. Donaldson 
Gerhard H. Hoffman 
Donald A. Nagel 
James W. Ruddell 
Ralph Ten Have 
John P. McGowan 
Marvin W. Rosen- 
zweig 
William L. Lages 
Eugene Braunwald 
James E. Darnell, Jr. 
William F. Ossen- 
fort, Jr. 
Clarence G. Wheeler 
Joseph L. Rauh 
Edward J. Leonard 
Frank J. Nuckols 
George M. Northrup 
John R. McDonough 
Charles G. Lewallen 
Paul J. Schmidt 
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Leonard Laster 
Frederick A. Fox 
Phillip E. Morgan 
Peter J. T. Beeton 
Robert I. Fraser 
Stanley Graber 
Franklin T. Evans 
Bernard J, Collopy 
Jean R. L. Herdt 
Bernard W. Agranoff 
Milton Alter 
William P. Thompson 
Johnny Fruge 
Ned Feder 
Paul H. Blachly 
Hugo C. Pribor 
Arnold L. Nielsen 
George G. Glenner 
Walter G. Dukstein 
Daniel C. Beittel 
Guy E. Faget 
R. Gerald Suskind 
Robert W. Weiger 
James H. Shindel 
Robert Collier 
George G. Browning 
Jack Cooper 
Leo J. Castiglioni 
Lewis R. Thompson, 
Jr. 
Robert S. Turner 
Roy D. Hoke 
Floyd L. Templeton 
Gero Diels 


To be assistant surgeons 


Paul P. Carbone 
Donald C. Loos 

Jack P. Clark 
Richard L. Pentecost 
Arthur B. Sundberg 
James D. Bremner 


Ray L. Zeigler 
Marvin Rowe 

Dean P. Tirador 
Norbert L. Dugan, Jr. 
Vernon O. Larson 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


Thomas H. McQueen 


Ernest C. Leatherwood, 


William E. Willoughby Jr. 


Charles W. Switzer 


Robert A. Kennedy 


To be assistant dental surgeons 


Edward M. Campbell 


John F. Dyar 


Clement K. Schmitt 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


David G. Stephan 
Hugh H. Connolly 


Francis L. Nelson 
Ian K. Burgess 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Donald J. Baumgartner 


Richard Anderson 
Paul A. Kenline 


To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Peter L. Bogarosh 
Kenneth E. Hanson 


To be senior assistant scientists 


Harry T. Miles, Jr. 
Norman A. Clarke 
Antonio H. Romano 


Maxwell J. Wilcomb, 
Jr. 


To be assistant scientist 


Norman Cliff 


To be senior assistant nurse officers 


Rudolph P. Zalesak 
Elizabeth A. Zacha 
Florence M. Seidler 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Muriel A. Graham, Bayside. 
Ellis H. Litynsky, Campbell. 


Beulah M. Clark, Hercules. 

Philip W. Holmes, Littleriver. 

Wilbur H. Hartwell, Loyalton, 

Grace E. Shilling, Planada, 

Freda H. Burgess, Rio Dell. 

Jack O. Starnes, Romoland. 

Alice E. Kitselman, Running Springs. 

Marion R. Hobbs, Soquel. 

Silas A. Schellenger, Sutter. 
DELAWARE 


Elsie H. Hatfield, Bear. 


FLORIDA 
J. B. Benson, Chipley. 


IDAHO 
Melvin J. Snook, Orofino. 
ILLINOIS 

William F. Dettmers, Bethalto. 
Gerald A. Marquardt, Bristol. 
Walter W. Steinmann, Hamel. 
Forest D. Slick, Kent. 

Homer C. Lynn, Oakford. 
William L. Early, Penfield. 
Arthur L. Erickson, St. Charles. 
Delbert Hood, Jr., South Elgin, 
John A. Theodore, Urbana. 
William R. Lashmet, Winchester. 


IOWA 

Paul E. Sanderson, Beaman. 

Thelma C. Voss, Marne. 
KANSAS 

Melvin H. Besancon, Lancaster. 


KENTUCKY 
Lissa H. Tarter, Campbellsville, 
Jacob H, Weller, Owensboro. 
MAINE 
Frances C. Sands, Bar Mills, 
Eleanor B. Foster, China. 
Ralph A. MacDonald, South Windham, 
MARYLAND 


Hester S. Duff, Earleville. 
Reba C. Warner, Lisbon. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Althea M. F. Staples, Brant Rock. 
Margaret T. Baader, North Bellingham. 


MINNESOTA 


Dorothy R. Johnson, Gheen. 
Delmer J. Larson, Hills. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Fred D. Rogers, Nettleton. 
MISSOURI 
Russell E. Ray, Adrian. 
Stanley H. Jarvis, Belgrade. 
Bernice W. Holloway, Bragg City. 
James R. McKnight, Calhoun. 
Charles A. Barron, Clarksville. 
Donnell E. Carey, Dawn. 
Don M. Anderson, Dixon, 
Everette A. Westfall, Higbee. 
Robert L. Moseley, Rothville. 
Genoa E. Williams, Seligman, 
Harry H. Forman, Shelbyville. 
Sylvester H. Brinker, Villa Ridge, 
Hobert W. Hunt, Wheatland. 
MONTANA 
Amelia E. Gerdts, Garrison, 
NEBRASKA 
Ralph E. Skillman, Ainsworth. 
John A. Dueker, Bayard. 
Donald C. Gillham, Sidney. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Josephine B. Larson, Newbury. 
William F. Haskell, Wilmot Flat. 
NEW JERSEY 
George M. Durso, Fort Lee. 
Leslie J. Sherwood, Haworth. 
NEW YORE 
Clifford S. Kloos, Crown Point, 
Wallace M. Whitley, Ellisburg. 
Ella B. Siemerling, Granite Springs. 
Lillian E. Call, Great Bend. 
Harriet M. Cole, Hurleyville. 
Ronald T. Murphy, Napanoch. 
Florence R, Buckley, Rosendale, 
Nina B. Dickerson, Shelter Island. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


William B. Mayhew, Davidson. 
Clemmie E. Norris, East Spencer. 
Ruth T. Smith, Havelock. 

William Oliver Keller, Lake Lure. 
Benjamin Franklin Shannon, Manteo, 
Robert Kelly Montague, Newport. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Isaac J. Iverson, Fairdale. 
Brownell H. Cole, Valley City. 
OKLAHOMA 
George L. Wood, Union. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sallie M. Hollins, Beaufort. 
James B. Miles, Coward. 
Robert W. Rutland, Rion. 


Walter K. Wood, Albany. 

Gwynn A. Boswell, Athens. 

William M. Petmecky, Fredericksburg. 

Jane R. Davis, Fritch. 

Lloyd V. Keller, Lacoste, 

Janet F. Young, Mabank. 

Coleete O. Brown, Notrees. 

Helen R. Biggerstaff, Pierce. 

Carl F. Baumgartner, Refugio. 

William A. Farek, Schulenburg. 

Dollie O. Ryon, Seadrift. 

Jake R. Demere, Sierra Blanca. 

Herman S. Gray, Somerset. 

Vivian L. McElligott, Terminal. 

Thomas N. Fair, Walnut Springs. 

VERMONT 

James M. McCabe, Arlington. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Anna Jean Duncan, Cannelton. 

Emil E. Frye, Chapmanville. 

Alva O. Bailes, Clay. 

Fred L. Byrnside, Danville. 

Jesse J. Martin, Ethel. 

Gordon W. Spessard, Glen Jean. 

Frederick F. Murphy, War. 

Elmer F. Stutler, West Union. 

John J. Miller, Winona. 


WISCONSIN 


Lars J. Peterson, Durand. 
Alice R. Pietrykowski, Eden. 
Harry E. Koch, Kewaskum. 


In THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Jobn Honeycutt Hinrichs, 
O17174, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U. S. Army), to be Chief of Ord- 
nance, United States Army, and as major 
general in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3036. 

For appointment in the Regular Army of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3284 
and 3306: 

Brig. Gen. Clement Franklin St. John, 
018258, Army of the United States (colonel, 
MC, U. S. Army), to be brigadier general, 
Medical Corps. 

Por temporary appointment in the Army 
of the United States to the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3442 and 3447: 

Brig. Gen. Charles Edward Beauchamp, 
018238, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army), to be major general. 

For appointment as a Reserve commis- 
sioned officer of the Army under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 593 (a): 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Abendroth, 
0245799, National Guard of the United 
States, to be major general. 

To be placed on the retired list in the 
grade indicated under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 3962. 

Lt. Gen. Thomas Francis Hickey, 010362, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be lieutenant general. 

Under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3066, to be assigned to 
positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President under subsection 
(a) of section 3066, in rank as follows: 

To have the rank of lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Herbert Butler Powell, 016684, 
United States Army. 


Maj. Gen. Clark Louis Ruffner, O15968, 
United States Army. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

The nominations of John A. Anderson, and 
639 other officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army, which were received by the Senate 
on March 14, 1958, and which were con- 
firmed today, may be found in full in the 
Senate Proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” with the 
mame of John A. Anderson shown on page 
4487, and ending with the name of Grace 
A. Rhinehart, which appears on page 4490. 

In THE REGULAR Am Force 

To be assigned to positions of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent in the rank indicated under the provi- 
sions of section 8066, title 10, of the United 
States Code. 

To have the rank of lieutenant general 

Ma}. Gen. Robert W. Burns, 527A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Roscoe C. Wilson, 360A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Roy H. Lynn, 492A, Regular Air 


Maj. Gen. Robert M. Lee, 590A, Regular Air 
Force. 

To be placed on the retired list in the 
grade indicated under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8962, title 10, of the United States 
Code. 

To have the rank of lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Charles T. Myers, 37A (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), USAF. 

Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, 84A (major general, 
Regular Air Force), USAP. 

Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, 494A (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), USAP. 


Promotions in the Regular Air Force 


The nominations of James S. Kelly, and 
425 other officers for promotion in the Reg- 
ular Air Force, which were received by the 
Senate on March 13, 1958, were confirmed 
today, and may be found in full in the Sen- 
ate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for that date under the caption, “Nomi- 
nations,” beginning with the name of James 
S. Kelly, which appears on page 4308, and 
ending with the name of William R. Des- 
mond, which is shown on page 4310. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1958 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I Timothy 1: 15: This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners. 

Almighty God, whose amazing love we 
cannot fathom, we thank Thee that 
when there was no eye to pity and no 
hand to help, then, in the fullness of 
time, Thou didst send the Christ to be 
our Saviour. 

We rejoice that He gave Himself a 
ransom for all and became the propitia- 
tion for our sins and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world. 

Inspire us to share in His glorious mis- 
sion of releasing the hidden splendor of 
humanity and redeeming it from every- 
thing that defiles and degrades the image 
of God in which man has been created. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On March 6, 1958: 

H. J. Res. 417. Joint resolution for the re- 
Hef of Edward H. Turri and Mario Guiffre; 

H. J. Res. 429. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 435. Joint resolution for the re- 
Hef of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 436. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 437. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 

On March 15, 1958: 

H. R. 1692. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Margot M. Draughon; 

H. R. 2901. An act for the relief of Ralph 
H. Weeks; 

H. R. 4541. An act for the relief of Leslie 
A. Batdorf; 

H. R. 5163. An act for the relief of Forest 
H. Byroade; 

H. R. 5809. An act to authorize construc- 
tion of a U. S. S. Arizona Memorial at Pearl 
Harbor; and 

H. R. 8795. An act to amend section 507 
and subsection 602 (a) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

On March 17, 1958: 

H. R. 6182. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the former owners thereof; 

H. R. 6623. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States in Massachusetts to the Woods 
Hole Yacht Club; 

H. R. 6710. An act relating to Canal Zone 
money orders which remain unpaid; 

H. R. 6744. An act to amend Public Law 
472, 81st Congress, as amended, relative to 
the attendance of professional personnel of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics in graduate schools; 

H. R. 7912. An act to authorize, in case of 
the death of a member of the uniformed 
services, certain transportation expenses for 
his dependents; 

H. R. 8139. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine Pochon Dike; and 

H. R. 10021. An act to provide that the 
1955 formula for taxing income of life in- 
surance companies shall also apply to tax- 
able years beginning in 1957. 

On March 28, 1958: 

H. R. 3486. An act to provide that the Uni- 
form Simultaneous Death Act shall apply in 
the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 7226. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of navigation rules for the Great Lakes 
and their connecting and tributary waters, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7696. An act to authorize certain 
persons to wear the uniform of a reserve of- 
ficers’ training corps; 

H.R. 8250. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Petrified Forest National 
Park in the State of Arizona, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 9271. An act to authorize the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution to use certain real estate in the 
District of Columbia as the national head- 
quarters of such society; 

H. R. 9653. An act to provide that the Fort 
Gaines lock and dam on the Chattahoochee 
River shall hereafter be known and desig- 
nated as the Walter F. George lock and dam; 
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H. R. 10242. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Chicago Interna- 
tional Fair and Exposition, to be held in 
July 1959 at Chicago, Ill., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other 


0 H. R. 10881. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11085. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and the Tax Court of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Seventh International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 483. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of August 20, 1954, establishing a 
commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton; and 

H. J. Res. 509. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate 
in the Second Annual United States World 
Trade Fair to be held in New York City, 
N. Y., from May 7 to May 17, 1958. 


WE DEPLORE THE VIOLENCE AT 
NASHVILLE 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, April 1, 1958, my distin- 
guished and able friend and colleague, 
Hon. CARLTON Loser, of Tennessee, in- 
troduced H. R. 11806, a bill to prohibit 
certain acts involving the importation, 
transportation, possession, or use of ex- 
plosives, and for other purposes. This 
is an excellent piece of legislation, and 
I hope it passes. 

I am certain this bill arose out of his 
desire to prevent repetition of the de- 
plorable bombing attacks in Nashville. 
The Nation was shocked at this violence, 
and I hope the culprits will be caught 
and punished. 

The Jewish-Americans who were the 
targets of this sneak attack were and 
are loyal Americans. Like other Amer- 
icans, they contribute daily to the com- 
munity life of their city, pay taxes, trade 
with their fellow man, worship without 
interfering with the worship of others, 
and strive, like all of us, to be good citi- 
zens. 

There is no justification for such an 
attack on them. They have a right to 
the same respect as every other citizen. 

I am glad this was an isolated inci- 
dent. This attack was strange to our 
Southland, for we do not feel that way. 
This attack and a similar one in Miami 
are not expressive of our part of the 
country. 

We deplore this violence. I commend 
Congressman Loser for his stand. I 
intend to support his bill. 


REDUCING DEFENSE COSTS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
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the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr.Speak- 
er, in the light of recommendations from 
the White House concerning changes in 
the Defense Department, it is timely that 
we consider recommendations from some 
of our own experts on the subject of 
national defense. 

There are no greater names in the his- 
tory of sound defense legislation than 
Vinson, KI DAV, and Arenps, the gentle- 
men from Georgia, Texas, and Illinois, 
respectively. I take this opportunity to 
associate myself with the purposes of 
these colleagues of ours, who recently in- 
troduced a bill vital to our national se- 
curity. Together they placed before the 
Congress a measure which is designed 
to strengthen our defense. 

I want to join with them in their effort 
to cut down waste and duplication in 
the Pentagon, while at the same time in- 
creasing efficiency and doing away with 
impediments to progress and decision 
while reducing defense cost. 

A major question confronting our Na- 
tion today, one on which we must come 
to a decision, deals with our national- 
defense forces, their composition and 
organization. 

This duty was placed upon the Con- 
gress by the Constitution, and on Con- 
gress this responsibility rests. I applaud 
the gentlemen who introduced this bill, 
which I sincerely consider to be a most 
sound and valid proposition. Their pro- 
posals would assure the necessary steps 
so as to provide military forces and or- 
ganization of maximum strength. 

This bill takes essential steps in sev- 
eral areas in which I believe action is re- 
quired. 

The reduction in the number of depu- 
ties, assistants, deputies to deputies and 
assistants, and assistants to deputies 
and assistants will be an essential move 
to clear a straight path for direction and 
decision through the administrative 
maze which now exists in the Pentagon. 

But this is not enough. Merely to re- 
duce the number of the superiors in the 
Pentagon is not sufficient. The vast 
number of employees, concentrated in 
the Department of Defense in the last 
few years, must also be reduced. Oth- 
erwise, the purpose to increase efficiency 
will be thwarted as effectively as it is 
now. The Vinson-Arends-Kilday bill 
places a realistic maximum, 600, on 
the number of such employees. 

Once this reduction in the number of 
Assistant Secretaries and employees is 
effected we will remove a hindrance to 
progress and will facilitate decision. 
This organization now delves into and 
interferes with the military services in 
the performance of their respective mis- 
sions. In the reduced organization, the 
mass of trivia now forced upon the Sec- 
retary of Defense will be largely done 
away with. Instead, the Secretary of 
Defense will be able to devote his time 
and attention to matters appropriate to 
his position and responsibility. At the 
same time the military departments 
will be freed of harassment to devote 
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their time to defending our country, 
with the military departments admin- 
istered as the law presently provides, 
and this for the first time in years. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff will have 
their control over our unified forces 
strengthened—leaving no question as to 
authority in this matter. A provision 
facilitating and emphasizing the delega- 
tion of administrative duties is included 
in this bill, assuring the Joint Chiefs 
adequate assistance in the performance 
of their duties. 

Of great importance, I believe, is the 
provision restoring the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense to the posi- 
tion intended in the law. Under this 
bill there should be no doubt that the 
Comptroller’s interest is in fiscal and 
financial management areas, not stra- 
tegic and military operational areas. 
This would clear another block to prog- 
ress and decision. 

I am proud to associate myself with 
the purposes and provisions of this bill. 
It shows the keen understanding which 
we all know these gentlemen possess, 
particularly in military and naval mat- 
ters. This bill represents the type of 
constructive legislative leadership which 
is to the everlasting credit of our legis- 
lative and governmental system. 

I particularly commend this bill to 
the attention of my colleagues—it builds 
upon a firm foundation which is tested. 
It strengthens the sound portions and 
cuts away the weak areas. I urge every- 
one to give particular consideration to 
this proposal. 


STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, at my 
house, if we are to spend more than we 
earn, I know I will have to borrow the 
difference. I know, too, that this can- 
not go on indefinitely for my credit rat- 
ing will get shakier as my debts mount. 

Mr. Bernard Baruch told us yesterday 
that precisely the same principles apply 
to our Government. “A tax cut,” he 
said, “will increase the deficit, add to the 
debt, and further weaken the Govern- 
ment’s credit.” He insisted that “we re- 
ject tax reduction and pump-priming 
proposals which require deficit financ- 
ing.” That is the way it has to be in 
my house, too; and the need for it is not 
a bit difficult for an unsophisticated fel- 
low to understand. 

Yet, every day we hear eloquent pleas 
in Congress for simultaneous cuts in 
taxes—Government income—and vast 
expansion of Government spending, 
ostensibly to help the jobless. As 
though more debt could cure our over- 
indebtedness. Can more inflation cure 
the evils of inflation? 

Do you recall the story about the fel- 
low who asked a lad if he would sell his 
disreputable-looking dog? 

“Sure, Mister,” replied the youngster. 
“I will take $1,000 for him.” 
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Muttering about smart-alecky kids, 
the man left. Next day, he encountered 
the boy again and laughingly asked: 
“Sell your dog, kid?” 

“Yep.” 

“Did you get $1,000 for him.” 

“Sure did.” 

“Let’s see the money.” 

To which the boy replied: “Well, I 
did not exactly get cash, but I traded 
him to a girl for two $500 cats.” 

If we follow the course many poli- 
ticians are suggesting, we may soon be 
trading in $1,000 cats and dogs, all the 
while avoiding recession. Sound eco- 
nomic principles are needed now; not 
playing politics. 

Winston Churchill is said to have de- 
scribed the quality most essential in a 
politician as “the ability to foretell what 
will happen tomorrow, next month and 
next year—and to explain afterward 
why it did not happen.” 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. FALLON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
9821) to amend and supplement the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 1, 1916, 
to authorize appropriations for continu- 
ing the construction of highways. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE GEN- 
ERAL REVENUE REVISION HEAR- 
INGS ENTITLED “GENERAL REVE- 
NUE REVISION OF 1958” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Concurrent Resolution 305 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
4,000 additional copies of the general reve- 
nue revision hearings entitled “General Rey- 
enue Revision of 1958.” 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio if he will state to the 
House the purpose of the resolution, 
which is a privileged resolution, I pre- 
sume? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes, This reso- 
lution will enable, at the time the usual 
number of copies are printed, the print- 
ing of additional copies of the hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the General Revenue Revision 
of 1958. There is a great demand for 
these and if we pass this resolution now 
they will all be printed at once, which 
will result in considerable saving. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It is actually an eco- 
nomical measure to have it printed now? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the House concurrent resolution. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


I yield to the gen- 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
BALANCE OF WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the gentleman from Oklahoma if he 
can inform us now as to the program for 
the balance of the week? 

Mr. ALBERT. The program for to- 
morrow will be consideration of the 
conference report on the highway bill. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to conversation had with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Arenps] earlier 
today, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journs to meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE AGENCY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 365) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Recent developments in long-range 
rockets for military purposes have for 
the first time provided man with new 
machinery so powerful that it can put 
satellites into orbit, and eventually pro- 
vide the means for space exploration. 
The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
already successfully placed in orbit a 
number of earth satellites. In fact, it is 
now within the means of any tech- 
nologically advanced nation to embark 
upon practicable programs for explor- 
ing outer space. The early enactment 
of appropriate legislation will help as- 
sure that the United States takes full 
advantage of the knowledge of its scien- 
tists, the skill of its engineers and tech- 
nicians, and the resourcefulness of its 
industry in meeting the challenges of 
the space age. 

During the past several months my 
special assistant for science and tech- 
nology and the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, of which he is the 
Chairman, have been conducting a study 
of the purposes to be served by a na- 
tional space program, of the types of 
projects which will be involved, and of 
the problems of organizing for space sci- 
ence functions. In a statement which 
I released on March 26, 1958, the Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee has listed four 
factors which in its judgment give ur- 
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gency and inevitability to advancement 
in space technology. These factors are: 
(1) the compelling urge of man to ex- 
plore the unknown; (2) the need to as- 
sure that full advantage is taken of the 
military potential of space; (3) the ef- 
fect on national prestige of accomplish- 
ment in space science and exploration; 
and (4) the opportunities for scientific 
observation and experimentation which 
will add to our knowledge of the earth, 
the solar system, and the universe. 

These factors have such a direct bear- 
ing on the future progress as well as on 
the security of our Nation that an imag- 
inative and well-conceived space pro- 
gram must be given high priority and a 
sound organization provided to carry it 
out. Such a program and the organiza- 
tion which I recommend should con- 
tribute to (1) the expansion of human 
knowledge of outer space and the use of 
space technology for scientific inquiry, 
(2) the improvement of the usefulness 
and efficiency of aircraft, (3) the devel- 
opment of vehicles capable of carrying in- 
struments, equipment, and living organ- 
isms into space, (4) the preservation of 
the role of the United States as a leader 
in aeronautical and space science and 
technology, (5) the making available of 
discoveries of military value to agencies 
directly concerned with national secu- 
rity, (6) the promotion of cooperation 
with other nations in space science and 
technology, and (7) assuring the most 
effective utilization of the scientific and 
engineering resources of the United. 
States and the avoidance of duplication 
of facilities and equipment. 

I recommend that aeronautical and 
space science activities sponsored by the 
United States be conducted under the 
direction of a civilian agency, except for 
those projects primarily associated with 
military requirements. I have reached 
this conclusion because space explora- 
tion holds promise of adding importantly 
to our knowledge of the earth, the solar 
system, and the universe, and because 
it is of great importance to have the 
fullest cooperation of the scientific com- 
munity at home and abroad in moving 
forward in the fields of space science and 
technology. Moreover, a civilian setting 
for the administration of space function 
will emphasize the concern of our Nation 
that outer space be devoted to peaceful 
and scientific purposes. 

I am, therefore, recommending that 
the responsibility for administering the 
civilian space science and exploration 
program be lodged in a new National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency, into 
which the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics would be absorbed. 
Hence, in addition to directing the Na- 
tion’s civilian space program, the new 
Agency would continue to perform the 
important aeronautical research func- 
tions presently carried on by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. The new Agency would be headed 
by a Director appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

In order to assist the President and 
the Director of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency, I recommend that a 
National Aeronautics and Space Board, 
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appointed by the President, be created. 
Several of the members of the Board 
should be from the Government agen- 
cies with the most direct interest in aero- 
nautics, space science, and space tech- 
nology. To assure that military factors 
are considered by the Board, at least one 
member should be appointed from the 
Department of Defense. Members ap- 
pointed from outside the Government 
should be eminent in science, engineer- 
ing, technology, education, or public af- 
fairs, and be selected solely because they 
have established records of distinguished 
achievement. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency should be given that authority 
which it will need to administer success- 
fully the new programs under conditions 
that cannot now be fully foreseen. 

In order that the Agency may attract 
and retain the services of scientists and 
technicians which it must have to carry 
out its responsibilities with full effective- 
ness, it should have the authority, sub- 
ject to regulations prescribed by the 
President, to fix the compensation of its 
employees at rates reasonably competi- 
tive with those paid by other employers 
for comparable work without regard to 
the provisions of existing classification 
laws. 

The Agency should have the power to 
conduct research projects in its own fa- 
cilities or by contract with other quali- 
fied organizations. It will thus be free 
to enlist the skills and resources required 
for the space program wherever they may 
be found, and to do so under the arrange- 
ments most satisfactory to all concerned. 
Provision should also be made for con- 
tinuing and further enhancing the close 
and effective cooperation with the mili- 
tary departments which has character- 
ized the work of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. Under such 
cooperative arrangements it is expected 
that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency will perform research required 
in the furtherance of strictly military 
aeronautics and space objectives, just as 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics now carries on important 
research work for the military services 
in aerodynamics, propulsion, materials 
and other fields important to the de- 
velopment of military aircraft and mis- 
siles. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics is already engaged in re- 
search directly related to flight outside 
the earth's atmosphere and has research 
facilities adapted to work in space sci- 
ence. Upon the enactment of legisla- 
tion carrying out my recommendations, 
all of the resources of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics 
would immediately come under the di- 
rection of the new Agency. The De- 
partment of Defense and its contractors, 
as well as other agencies, have active 
programs which should be considered 
for administration by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency. I recom- 
mend that this fact be taken into ac- 
count and provision made for the trans- 
fer to the Agency of such functions, ac- 
tivities and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies as may be found to 
ke appropriate for administration by the 
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new Agency, subject to the concurrence 
of the heads of the affected agencies and 
with the approval of the President. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is transmitting to the Congress 
draft legislation to establish the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency and to 
authorize research into the problems of 
flight within and outside the earth’s at- 
mosphere. I urge that the Congress give 
prompt consideration to the draft legis- 
lation and that it be enacted at the 
earliest possible date. 

Pending enactment of legislation, it is 
essential that necessary work relating to 
space programs be continued without 
loss of momentum. For this reason, I 
have approved, as part of an interim 
program of space technology and ex- 
ploration, the launching of a number of 
unmanned space vehicles under the di- 
rection of the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency of the Department of 
Defense. The projects which I have 
approved include both scientific earth 
satellites and programs to explore space. 
In taking this interim action, I directed 
the Department of Defense to coordinate 
these projects with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the National 
Science Foundation, and the National 
Academy of Sciences. I also indicated 
that when a civilian space agency is 
created, these projects would be reviewed 
to determine which should continue 
under the direction of the Department of 
Defense and which should be placed 
under the new Agency. 

It is also important that measures be 
taken to assure the prompt and orderly 
implementation of the proposed aero- 
nautics and space legislation when en- 
acted. 

I am requesting the Department of 
Defense and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics to review perti- 
nent programs of the Department and 
to recommend to me those which should 
be placed under the direction of the new 
Agency. I have also asked that they 
prepare an operating plan to assure 
support of the new Agency by organiza- 
tions, facilities, and other resources of 
the Department of Defense, either by 
cooperative arrangements or by transfer 
to the new Agency. 

It is contemplated that the Depart- 
ment of Defense will continue to be 
responsible for space activities peculiar 
to or primarily associated with military 
weapons systems or military operations, 
Responsibility for other programs is to 
be assumed by the new Agency. In this 
connection, I commend to the attention 
of the Congress the comments of my 
Science Advisory Committee, in its state- 
ment of March 26, 1958, on the military 
applications of space technology. 

I am also asking the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to begin im- 
mediate preparation of such detailed 
plans as may be required to prepare for 
the assumption by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency of the re- 
sponsibilities contemplated for it. Those 
plans are to set forth the specific new 
space programs to be initiated and are to 
describe the internal organization, man- 
agement structure, staff, facilities, and 
funds which will be required. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
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tics is to discuss with the National 
Science Foundation and the National 
Academy of Sciences the matter of par- 
ticipation by the scientific community in 
determining the scientific objectives of 
our space programs. The best scientific 
judgment available should be utilized. 
Matters related to dissemination of the 
data collected should also be considered. 

I have also instructed the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to 
assume the responsibility for preparing 
and presenting to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress a full explana- 
tion of the proposed legislation and its 
objectives. ` 

The vigorous program contemplated 
will depend not only on adequate legis- 
lative authority but also on adequate fi- 
nancial support. I shall shortly submit 
to the Congress an amendment to the 
fiscal year 1959 budget to provide funds 
that will be needed by the new Agency 
in its first year of operation. 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, April 2, 1958 


POWER OR TRAIN BRAKES SAFETY 
APPLIANCE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 515 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolveđ, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to. move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5124) to authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prescribe rules, standards, and 
instructions for the installation, inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of power or train 
brakes. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN]; and at this time yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 515 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
5124, the so-called airbrake bill. The 
resolution provides for an open rule and 
1 hour of general debate on the bill. 

H. R. 5124, as amended and reported 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, provides that the code of 
rules of the American Association of 
Railroads, respecting the inspection, 
maintenance and repair of power brakes, 
be adopted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that these rules shall 
remain in effect unless subsequently 
changed, after hearing, by order of the 
Commission. In short, the bill gives the 
Commission statutory authority to pre- 
scribe and enforce adequate power and 
train brake rules. At the present time 
each railroad is free to adopt, amend, 
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or disregard the code of rules for main- 
taining and testing airbrakes. Some 
have adopted rules equivalent, or even 
more exacting than the code, others have 
adopted rules which do not meet the 
minimum requirements. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission states that at the 
present time there is considerable non- 
compliance of the rules. 

At the hearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee it was emphasized that this is a 
safety measure only to protect the em- 
ployees of the railroads and the traveling 
public. It has been contended that the 
enactment of the legislation would lead 
to featherbedding, but this was refuted 
by the testimony of the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in his 
testimony. 

Since the railroads are liable in cases 
of injuries resulting from brake failure, 
it seems reasonable that in the long run 
if the air brakes are kept in good work- 
ing condition, the railroads will save 
money by preventing damage suits. 

Opposition to this bill developed in 
the Rules Committee hearing as tc 
whether this bill might be construed 
as a limitation on the length of trains. 
I can assure the Members that this bill 
concerns the safety of brakes on rail- 
road cars and nothing else. 

In that connection I might say that 
if the railroads in certain congested 
localities do not change their practice 
of operating unreasonably long trains, 
legislation will be enacted at some 
future date to eliminate this traffic 
menace and congestion caused by rail- 
roads operating trains sometimes 1% 
miles long. In the industrial Calumet 
region adjoining Chicago, trains num- 
bering at times over 200 cars have blocked 
or tied up streets and crossings as long as 
20 and 30 minutes. I have seen passenger 
cars and trucks backed up for a mile 
or more at busy traffic intersections 
waiting for a slow-moving freight train 
to pass. In a year’s time hundreds of 
thousands of work hours have been lost 
in the Chicago area by reason of slow- 
moving 200-car freight trains. The 
railroads seem to disregard the inexcusa- 
ble delays which long, slow-moving 
freight trains and switching cars have 
inflicted upon the traveling public in 
my District. 

At times I personally have observed 
long freight trains extending about 114 
miles in length blocking 8 or 10 street 
crossings for as long as 25 minutes. 

If legislation on behalf of the traveling 
public is pressed to limit the length 
of trains, the railroads have invited it 
because of their deplorable disregard of 
the people’s rights and convenience. 

In behalf of safety and protection for 
the railroad worker and the American 
public, I urge the adoption of House 
Resolution 515, and give the House an 
opportunity to debate and enact H. R. 
5124. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there anything in 
this bill that helps out the employees on 
that assumption of risk doctrine? I 
recall a Federal law which states that 
they shall not be required to assume the 
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risk. Nevertheless, when the court gets 
around to it, they say the employees 
have assumed the risk. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nothing in 
this bill outside of the inspection of 
brakes in order to protect the employees 
and protect the public; nothing what- 
soever. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, my good friend and col- 
league from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] has 
clearly stated the rule and its provisions. 

I am certain I do not have to remind 
anyone here that the railroads are in 
serious trouble. Employment on the 
American railroads has shrunk to the 
lowest level of the century. The working 
capital of the railroads, that which pays 
the wages and train-operating expenses, 
is at the danger point. I do not have to 
remind the Members of the House that 
railroad traffic for 1957 slumped a great 
deal. So it is no wonder that the rail- 
roads view with alarm any Federal legis- 
lation that adds new rules or new costs 
to them. 

As my colleague from Indiana has ex- 
plained, this bill, H. R. 5124, authorizes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prescribe rules, standards, and instruc- 
tions for the installation, inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of power or 
train brakes. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has that authority and 
power at the present time. The inspec- 
tions are being made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but they are not 
mandatory. This bill, if enacted, will 
make it mandatory upon the railroads 
to comply. 

It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, that this 
bill will pass. Still, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to make a few observations, 

Frankly, I do not see that the manda- 
tory feature makes a great deal of dif- 
ference. I cannot conceive that when 
the Federal inspectors inspect these 
power brakes and they are found to be 
imperfect or faulty that the railroads 
will send out those trains after the in- 
spection, without making remedy. I 
think the railroads have too much in- 
volved. When you stop to consider that 
the diesel motors, some of them two 
to a train, cost tens of thousands of 
dollars, when you stop to consider the 
hundred cars on a train with cargo 
running up to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, when you consider that a 
wreck would tear up the tracks and de- 
lay the train for hours, perhaps days, 
when you stop to consider that there 
might be personal liability cases, it does 
not seem conceivable to me that the 
railroads after an inspection by a Fed- 
eral inspector who would say the brake 
is faulty would take the chance of send- 
ing that train out with questionable 
brakes. I repeat, I think they have too 
much involved, 

Another feature, and I believe it to be 
important, is that this bill, while it does 
not state it, could be the first link to 
bring about further featherbedding of 
railroads. Authoritative sources say now 
that featherbedding of railroads costs 
the railroads over $200 million a year, 
On January 31, 1956, W. P. Kennedy, 
president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, wrote to all grand offi- 
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cers, general chairmen, State legislative 
representatives and all members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
the United States. The subject of the 
letter was long trains. I wish to quote 
from that letter. He stated: 


Long trains have been the subject of much 
discussion in the past by various tribunals 
including the General Chairman's Associa- 
tion, National Conferences of State Legisla- 
tive Representatives, and numerous conven- 
tions of our brotherhood. In the estimation 
of the delegates who attended the 30th 
convention (1954), long trains are of para- 
mount interest to the public, the railroad 
employees, and the railroads, to the extent 
that life and limb of the public are jeopar- 
dized in the blocking of highway and street 
crossings which delays the flow of traffic, 
jeopardizes the control of fires, delays am- 
bulances, and from the standpoint of em- 
ployees on the railroads, these long trains 
jeopardize the life and limb of those who 
are required to ride the rear end of these 
long trains, the constant breaking of 
knuckles, pulling out of drawbars and caus- 
ing other damage to equipment and lading, 
all of which is expensive to the company 
from a financial standpoint. * * * 

At this time I am pleased to report that, 
in cooperation and conjunction with Presi- 
dent H. E. Gilbert of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, a peti- 
tion was filed by our brotherhood on Jan- 
uary 30, 1956, with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission calling for promulgation and 
enforcement of rules, standards and instruc- 
tions for installation, inspection, mainte- 
nance and repair of power brakes, which, if 
enforced, should substantially reduce the 
number of cars in trains and, in turn, should 
result in elimination of the needless loss 
of life, limb, and property. A copy of this 
petition is enclosed in printed booklet form 
for your information, and the data contained 
therein has been assembled as a result of 
considerable research in conformity with our 
convention action, 


Now, continuing in regard to feather- 
bedding, I would like to ask my good 
friend, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
a few questions in regard to this matter 
of reducing or limiting trains bearing 
in mind that at times, perhaps, some of 
our railroad employees at least are for- 
getting about that old story that you 
should not kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 

Mr. Speaker, and I propound these 
questions to the chairman, do I under- 
stand that the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ad- 
vised you as chairman of your great 
committee that the intent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is that this 
legislation shall not act as a train limi- 
tation measure? N 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would say in response 
to the gentleman’s question, I think it is 
highly important to know what the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission thinks 
about the legislation and the interpreta- 
tion that they will put on it. I think, 
however, foremost in importance is, 
What does the legislation do? Irefer the 
gentleman to the committee report, first 
on page 3, which under “committee 
amendment,” the paragraph stated: 

Provided, however, That such rules or 
standards or instructions or changes therein 
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shall be promulgated solely for the purpose of 
achieving safety. 


Reading further in the report: 

The purpose of including such language is 
to make it clear that these rules are for the 
purpose of safety, and not for the purpose of 
limiting the length of trains. The relation- 
ship of train length to safety is a matter 
for separate consideration. 


That is the language which the com- 
mittee put in the bill, which is now in the 
pill and explained in the report. 

In addition thereto, to make it per- 
fectly clear and certain that there will be 
no authority for the Commission to take 
advantage of this act in limiting the 
length of trains, I directed an inquiry to 
the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on March 15, 1958, 
and received a reply dated March 20, 
1958, which I intend to place in the 
Recorp during the course of my discus- 
sion. It makes it perfectly clear that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission inter- 
prets this as the committee and the Con- 
gress would intend by this language. I 
do not know of any way that the entire 
understanding can be made clearer than 
to have the legislative history, the lan- 
guage in the bill, the explanation in the 
report, and then an intepretation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
what it does. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. I understand that the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wrote you a letter under date 
of March 20, 1958, saying it was not the 
intent of that Commission to consider 
this legislation as a train limitation 
measure and does not expect it to treat it 
as such? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. May I 
read the gentleman a paragraph from 
this two-page letter which I will place 
in the Record later? The Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the letter referred to has this to say on 
behalf of the Commission: 

As a matter of fact, instead of the possl- 
bility of this bill being interpreted as a 
means of limiting train lengths, it would 
undoubtedly serve as a means of permitting 
the safe and efficient operation of much 
longer trains. In the past, lack of proper 
maintenance on individual freight trains 
has necessarily resulted in individual rail- 
roads arbitrarily reducing the length of 
trains, particularly during the winter months 
when the effects of lack of maintenance are 
more pronounced. 


So the Commission itself say they in- 
terpret this as we do here, that they 
would have no authority to limit the 
length of trains. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Another 
question. As chairman of this commit- 
tee, it is the gentleman's belief that this 
should not be considered as a train limi- 
tation bill. Is that correct? 

Mr, HARRIS. Positively. I will state 
further when I explain the bill a little 
later on. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] said that 
this would reduce casualties. I at- 
tempted to get information in regard 
to the casualties over our American rail- 
road systems during the past year or 
two, to find out how many casualties 
were caused where Federal inspectors 
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made an inspection of the power brakes, 
found them faulty and, regardless, the 
trains went out. Just how many casual- 
ties came about under those circum- 
stances? Can the chairman answer that 
question with reference to any authori- 
tative statistics where the Federal in- 
spectors inspected the power brakes and 
the trains went out with imperfect 
brakes, resulting in casualties? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I may 
say in response to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry that he would be interested in 
knowing, I think, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the safety ap- 
pliance division, has only 67 inspectors. 
I also think it will be interesting to note 
that we have in operation 1,800,000 cars. 
There are carload shipments of 100,000 
or so every day. If you expect 67 in- 
spectors to do a good job of inspecting 
that many cars in operation the expecta- 
tion is vain, because it is an utterly and 
physically impossible task, as the gentle- 
man knows. 

I have information from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as a result 
of the gentleman’s inqury when we were 
before the Rules Committee as to the 
record of car inspections. I intend to 
include this five-page letter giving the 
record of these instances so the House 
will have the benefit of it. 

As for the claims the gentleman re- 
ferred to, the only information we have 
is that provided as of the year 1956, in 
which a number of railroads have been 
checked. We do not have the accurate 
total number of individual injuries that 
we can rely on, but we do have the total 
cost of tke claims for personal injuries 
based on the three categories the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission set up: 
Caused by faulty equipment, mainte- 
nance of way and structures, and so 
forth. 

During that time the total cost to 
the railroad industry in these major 
classifications was $91,205,678. That is 
a substantial amount which the class I 
railroads of this country, or most of 
them, have had to pay for claims during 
this time. It seems to me that brakes 
are one of the most important items of 
equipment that should be maintained 
in a high state of efficiency. This high 
cost of claim payments could be reduced 
tremendously, and the entire public, let 
alone the railroad industry, benefit from 
better maintenance. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. May I ask the 
gentleman from Arkansas whether all 
these casualties were attributable to 
faulty brakes? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; I said they were 
in three categories. They are set out in 
columns. The first one is headed: In- 
jury to persons in the maintenance of 
way and structures. The second col- 
umn is headed: “Injury to persons in the 
maintenance of equipment.” That is 
what we are talking about. The other 
is injuries to persons in rail line trans- 
portation which is, of course, a little dif- 
ferent proposition than the maintenance 
of equipment. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Again I thank 
my good friend. I think, in all fairness, 
I should mention that after the meeting 
of the Rules Committee on this bill I 
talked with several officials of the Rail- 
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road Brotherhood. ‘They likewise as- 
sured me that there was no disposition 
on their part in any way to consider 
this as a train limitation bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
clearly answering the questions I asked 
him. I thought it rather important that 
everyone should know the intent of the 
Congress regarding the train limitation 
feature and I believe it has been clearly 
established that in no way should this 
bill be construed as giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or any other 
Government agency authority to limit 
the length of trains. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce tell me whether 
this bill has anything to do with any 
safety appliance other than brakes? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, it does not. Under 
the Safety Appliance Act the Commis- 
sion is authorized to require compliance, 
insofar as equipment is concerned, but 
this particular bill applies only to power 
brakes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Power brakes on 
trains? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman gave 
a figure of $91 million as the total 
amount of damage. Included in that are 
payments for other injuries? 

Mr. HARRIS. Les. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That covers the 
whole amount paid for injuries on the 
railroads? 

Mr. HARRIS. On the railroads I 
have the information on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what I 
mean. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not have it for all 
of them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The $91 million 
covers other things besides injuries re- 
ceived due to defective brakes? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. I have stated 
that already. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, that is 
not what I wanted to talk about, how- 
ever. 

Apparently we are threatened with 
another disaster. This is not the atomic 
bomb, this is not the hydrogen bomb, 
this is not the sputnik. It is something 
else again. Just as quick as we get 
through one, whether in a week, month, 
or a year, we always have another one 
coming up. This one has to do with 
unemployment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is not 
speaking about the bill now, is he? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What? 
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Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is not 
speaking about the bill now when he 
talks about a disaster? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not think so, 
but maybe I will get around to that 
again. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wanted to make that 
perfectly clear in the RECORD, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In spite of all the 
dire prophecies, the Nation seems to have 
more lives than the proverbial cat, which 
had nine. 

This time, it is not the atomic bomb, 
nor the hydrogen bomb, nor the sputnik. 
Neither is it Russia’s fleet of subma- 
rines—nor the guided missile. It is just 
an old-fashioned depression—now called 
a recession. 

And for it, there are many quack 
remedies: A cut in the income tax, the 
abolition of the excise taxes—invariably 
accompanied by larger appropriations— 
collect less, spend more that's the label 
on the package. 

But why worry? While asking that 
Uncle Sam take less tax dollars out of 
your pocket, the UAW-CIO insists on 
increasing dues, even though the un- 
employed are given jobs through addi- 
tional Federal appropriations provided 
by other workers. 

But there would seem to be no good 
reason why the worker, on a relief job, 
should be forced to give up a part of his 
paycheck to increase Reuther's war 
chest, to be used to force employers to 
pay higher wages for shorter hours, with 
the ultimate cost added to the price of 
what we all buy. The one effective 
remedy which at the moment occurs to 
me is a buyer's strike somewhat similar 
to that which is on in the automobile 
industry—and who really wants that? 

BUT WHY WORRY? 


Monday, March 31, before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, ap- 
peared “Soapy” Williams, Michigan’s 
self-appointed, self-taught expert on 
government, its ills, the causes therefor, 
and the remedy. 

To Soapy was put this question by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] : 


Governor, what is the State debt in Michi- 
gan at the present time? 


Our expert answered: 


I could not answer you that directly, sir, 
I do not know, 


Well, inasmuch as the interest on the 
State debt must amount to a tidy sum, 
and as it is an obligation which must be 
paid, it would seem to the average indi- 
vidual that, before offering a panacea, 
the Governor should at least know some- 
thing about the fixed charges which the 
legislature must meet by taxation. 

The Governor charged the Michigan 
Legislature, which happens to be Repub- 
lican, with responsibility for the unem- 
ployment situation which now exists in 
Michigan. 

Perhaps the State legislature is some- 
what at fault in that it has never en- 
acted legislation which would have pre- 
vented union bosses levying a tax (dues) 
upon practically every individual who 
has a. worthwhile job in the State—the 
tax to be used to fatten the treasury of 
the UAW-CIO. 
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The chief interest and purpose of the 
UAW-CIO’s boss is to advance the power 
and political fortunes of Walter Reu- 
ther, who one time joined in a letter to 
the Detroit workers to fight for a Soviet 
America. 

The same Reuther insists that he and 
his buddies in control of the unions in 
Michigan be given a part in manage- 
ment and a share in any profits which 
industry might make—though, to date, 
they have not given any indication of a 
willingness to accept responsibility for 
any losses that might occur. Who makes 
jobs and meets a payroll? 

But, back to the issue of unemploy- 
ment: Inasmuch as Soapy seems to have 
little knowledge about the Michigan 
State debt—$519 million—or, for that 
matter, its governmental affairs, it is 
not surprising that he does not seem 
aware that, in the Truman recession in 
1950, unemployment in Michigan was 1 
percentage point less than the national 
figure—while today, after 8 years under 
Governor Williams and Reuther, our 
State has the dubious distinction of 
an unemployment figure which is in ex- 
cess of the national average. The na- 
tional percentage of unemployment is 
7.5, while Michigan’s unemployment is as 
high as 11.5, that is, 4 percentage points 
greater. 

As a financial and governmental phy- 
sician, Soapy is a quack. 

Soapy may get the Presidential nom- 
ination in 1960, and he may have Reu- 
ther as his chief political adviser and 
Secretary of the Treasury, but one thing 
is certain, and that is, if he does, we will 
have a socialistic national Government, 
veering far to the left of socialism. 

Soapy and Reuther might then solve 
the unemployment problem by having 
the Federal Government take over all 
private enterprise, forcing all outside of 
their particular groups or pet organiza- 
tions to work for industry or the State. 

Though we would not then be doing as 
Reuther suggested—fight for a Soviet 
America—we would just be living under a 
form of government similar to that of 
the Soviet. 

What Governor Williams and Walter 
Reuther refuse to recognize is the fact 
that Federal funds to either create jobs 
or unemployment contributions to meet 
unemployment compensation payments 
both are completely dependent upon 
the ability of the employer to sell his 
product at a profit. They fail to realize 
that, if either consumers or management 
should go on strike—just a peaceful 
strike—employers cannot operate, em- 
ployees are out of jobs, and neither Reu- 
ther nor any other union official can col- 
lect a dollar by way of dues. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5124) to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prescribe rules, standards, and instruc- 
tions for the installation, inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of power or 
train brakes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5124, with 
Mr. ABERNETHY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


This bill was sponsored by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as being 
necessary to give it the authority to pro- 
vide the degree of safety contemplated 
for carrier employees and the traveling 
public in the enactment of the Safety 
Appliance Acts. 

Under the Safety Appliance Acts, the 
Commission is charged with the respon- 
sibility of enforcing provisions pertain- 
ing to the operation of trains equipped 
with power or train brakes. The Com- 
mission, however, does not have au- 
thority to prescribe rules, standards, and 
instructions for the installation, inspec- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of such 
equipment. 

This bill would give the Commission 
that authority. 

REASON FOR BILL 


The Safety Appliance Acts, among 
other things, provide that it shall be un- 
lawful to run any train that does not 
have a sufficient number of cars 
equipped with power or train brakes so 
that the engineer of the locomotive 
drawing the train can control its speed 
without requiring brakemen to use the 
common handbrake for that purpose. 
The act of 1903 provided that this suffi- 
cient number should be not less than 50 
percent of the cars in the train, and au- 
thorized the Commission, after hearing, 
to increase this percentage. It has been 
so increased so that it is now 100 per- 
cent. 

In order to insure that these brakes 
be properly adjusted and maintained 
and provide effective braking power 
when operated, the Commission in 1925 
cooperated with the mechanical divi- 
sion of the Association of American 
Railroads in the formulation of a code 
of rules for maintaining and testing 
brakes. This code has been revised from 
time to time up to last fall, and repre- 
sents minimum requirements for in- 
spection, maintenance, and repair of 
train brakes, 

The code is completely voluntary. 
The Association of American Railroads 
has no authority to require adoption of 
the code by the carriers or to enforce 
compliance with its rules; nor has there 
been any provision in law requiring 
compliance with these rules. Each rail- 
road has been free to adopt, amend or 
disregard the rules in whole or in part. 
Some have adopted standards equal to 
or more exacting than the code, while 
others have chosen to adopt rules which 
have not met the minimum require- 
ments of the code. 

The Commission and the railroad la- 
bor organizations which appeared at the 
committee hearings contended that 
even among the railroads which have 
adopted the association’s code, there has 
been widespread noncompliance with 
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the rules, particularly with respect to 
train-brake inspections. The Commis- 
sion submitted records of Commission 
inspections both at departing and arriv- 
ing terminals in which 6 to 9 percent 
of the cars inspected had inoperative 
brakes or brakes with impaired efficiency 
owing to excessive piston travel. The 
Commission states that its records indi- 
cate a progressive deterioration of 
train-brake inspection and maintenance 
practices, and that the carriers are 
either unable to enforce their own rules 
or are deliberately ignoring the mini- 
mum requirements for safety. The 
Commission further contends that rail- 
road cooperation with Commission in- 
spectors has declined. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


In the committee hearings, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission indicated 
that the Commission would be willing to 
adopt, without further hearing, the pres- 
ent provisions of the code of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads respect- 
ing the installation, inspection, and re- 
pair of power and train brakes, and that 
any future change in the code or rules 
would be made only after formal rule- 
making proceedings. The Commission 
stated that all it felt needed at this time 
was that the railroads’ own code be en- 
forced. 

Accordingly, the committee amend- 
ment incorporates this procedure, and 
alters the language of the bill as intro- 
duced to provide that the association 
code of rules as revised at the date of 
enactment of this legislation, shall be 
the rules put into effect by the Com- 
mission, and shall thereafter remain in 
effect unless subsequently changed, after 
hearing, by order of the Commission, 

LENGTH OF TRAINS 


While the railroads opposed the bills 
at the hearings, pointing out their con- 
stantly improving safety record as evi- 
dence of the adequacy of this voluntary 
code, their chief contention and their 
principal fear seems to be that this leg- 
islation may be used to curtail the 
length of trains. 

As I have said earlier today in my 
colloquy with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN], this is not the purpose 
of this legislation. I wish to repeat this. 

The bill, itself, as amended by the 
committee, contains explicit language: 

Provided, however, That such rules or 
standards or instructions or changes therein 
shall be promulgated solely for the purpose 
of achieving safety. 


The committee report, on page 3, 
clearly sets forth the committee intent 
in including this proviso in the legisla- 
tion, namely: 

The purpose of including such language is 
to make it clear that these rules are for the 
purpose of safety, and not for the purpose of 
limiting the length of trains. The relation- 
ship of train length to safety is a matter for 
separate consideration. 


Further to buttress the legislative his- 
tory on this important matter, I wrote 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for its interpretation of this language, 
and have received a letter from Chair- 
man Freas which I shall incorporate in 
my remarks. I wish to call particular 
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attention to several pertinent state- 
ments: 

H. R. 5124 * * * was not intended as a 
train-length limitation, but as a necessary 
step to provide the degree of safety con- 
templated in the Safety Appliance Acts for 
carrier employees and the traveling public. 
The Commission’s support of the bill was 
not for the purpose of regulating the lengths 
of trains, and it has no intention of attempt- 
ing such regulation under the measure if 
enacted into law. 

We are of the further view that if any 
attempt were ever made to use this measure 
to limit the length of trains, the legislative 
history thereof would be dispositive of the 
question. 


It is the opinion of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
this measure, as amended, is necessary 
for the improvement of railroad safety. 
That it properly is directed solely at the 
matter of safety and is not for the pur- 
poses of limiting train length. I urge 
the passage of the bill. 

In carrying out the legislative history, 
to make it very certain I referred a mo- 
ment ago to a letter I had received from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which I shall include in the Rrecorp, but 
at this moment I shall read a pertinent 
paragraph in order that we may know 
what the Commission says and there- 
fore the history of this legislation may be 
made clear. 

The Commission states: 

While it might be remotely possible, by 
the use of a very strained construction of 
the bill to interpret it as authorizing the 
Commission to limit the length of trains, it 
should be pointed out that this could occur 
only in the case of one or more cars on 
which maintenance had deteriorated to the 
point where their movement in a train would 
be in violation of the maintenance rules. 
Further, in such cases, the defective cars 
could either be repaired or replaced by add- 
ing additional cars in proper condition to 
any desired train length. 


That, it seems to me, should remove 
from anyone’s mind any fear whatso- 
ever that any other construction should 
be given to this legislation. I think in 
view of the fact that this one point has 
been definitely cleared up all of the op- 
position thus far has been dissipated, 
and I think we will find almost every- 
one unanimously in support of this 
legislation. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
The Honorable OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Harris: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of March 15, 1958, re- 
garding a bill, H. R. 5124, authorizing the 
Commission to prescribe rules, standards, 
and instructions for the installation, in- 
spection, maintenance, and repair of power 
or train brakes. You express concern over 
the question as to whether or not this bill 
could in any way be interpreted as imposing 
a limit on the length of trains, notwith- 
standing the amendment made by your com- 
mittee, and the comment in the committee 
report that the purpose of including such 
language is to make it clear that these rules 
are for the purpose of safety, and not for 
the purpose of limiting the length of trains. 

As you know, H. R. 5124 was deemed 
necessary because of the deteriorating main- 
tenance and inspection practices of the car- 
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riers in recent years as disclosed by airbrake 
inspections made by the Commission’s in- 
spectors. It was not intended as a train- 
length limitation, but as a necessary step to 
provide the degree of safety contemplated 
in the Safety Appliance Acts for carrier em- 
ployees and the traveling public. The Com- 
mission’s support of the bill was not for the 
purpose of regulating the lengths of trains, 
and it has no intention of attempting such 
regulation under the measure if enacted 
into law. 

While: it might be remotely possible, by 
the use of a very strained construction of 
the bill to interpret it as authorizing the 
Commission to limit the length of trains, it 
should be pointed out that this could occur 
only in the case of one or more cars on 
which maintenance had deteriorated to the 
point where their movement in a train would 
be in violation of the maintenance rules. 
Further, in such cases, the defective cars 
could either be repaired or replaced by add- 
ing additional cars in proper condition to 
any desired train length. 

As a matter of fact, instead of the possi- 
bility of this bill being interpreted as a 
means of limiting train lengths, it would 
actually serve as a means of permitting the 
safe and efficient operation of much longer 
trains. In the past, lack of proper main- 
tenance on individual freight cars has nec- 
essarily resulted in individual railroads arbi- 
trarily reducing the length of trains, partic- 
ularly during winter months when the 
effects of lack of maintenance are more 
pronounced. 

Among other factors determining train 
lengths is the degree of maintenance of the 
power brakes. Aside from the actual pull- 
ing power of the locomotive, no more cars 
can be hauled in a train than can be con- 
trolled by means of the power brakes on the 
individual cars. Thus poorly maintained 
brakes very effectively reduce train lengths 
whereas properly maintained brakes make 
possible the handling of much longer trains 
with greater safety and a much higher de- 
gree of efficiency. 

To illustrate briefly—the locomotive engi- 
neer controls the speed of a train, as well as 
the slack action, by varying the air pressure 
in a continuous pipeline through the entire 
train. Excessive leakage at individual cars, 
one of the more common results of inade- 
quate maintenance, sharply reduces the 
number of cars which can be added to that 
pipeline, or train, and still permit the min- 
imum control that the carriers themselves 
would tolerate, even if there were no rules 
or regulations pertaining thereto. 

We are of the further view that if any 
attempt were ever made to use this measure 
to limit the length of trains, the legislative 
history thereof would be dispositive of the 
question. 

I hope this will be helpful to you. If I 
can be of further assistance, please do not 
hesitate to let me know, 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD FREAS, 
Chairman. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., April 1, 1958. 
The Honorable OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dzar CHAIRMAN Harris: Reference is made 
to the telephone request of Dr. Andrew 
Stevenson, a member of the staff of your 
committee, to our Mr. Longhurst for supple- 
mental information in connection with bill 
H. R. 5124, which authorizes the Commis- 
sion to prescribe rules, standards, and in- 
structions for the installation, inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of power or train 
brakes. 

Since former Chairman Owen Clark testi- 
fied before your committee, we have secured 
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more recent statistics relating to maintenance 

and testing of power or train brakes on the 
American railroads. These statistics we be- 
lieve justify our concern in the carriers’ con- 
tinuing deteriorating maintenance and in- 
spection practices. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, 
the Commission's inspectors made train 
brake inspections on 2,246 trains, consisting 
of 105,324 cars, before departure of these 
trains from terminals. A total of 7,141 cars, 
or 6.78 percent, were found to have inoper- 
ative or inefficient power brakes. This com- 
pares with 117,399 cars inspected in 1956 
when 6.82 percent of these cars had in- 
operative or inefficient power brakes. These 
random spot checks of power or train brakes 
show that there was only a decline of 0.04 
percent in the number of defective train 
brakes found in 1957 as compared with the 
previous year. Hence the railroads’ main- 
tenance practices have shown no material 
improvement. Of the 7,141 cars found with 
inoperative or inefficient power brakes, 2,905 
cars wers removed from the trains for sub- 
sequent repair, 4,146 cars had their power 
brakes repaired in the trains, and 90 cars 
were permitted by the carriers to depart in 
trains when not controlled by power or train 
brakes, Of these 90 cars, 77 had inoperative 
brakes, 10 had their airbrakes cutout and 
3 were not equipped with power brakes. It 
should be noted the law does not authorize 
our inspectors to require that defective cars 
be removed from the trains, or that the pow- 
er brakes be repaired before departure from 
terminals. Nor does the law authorize our 
inspectors to delay trains until they have 
completed their inspections, or until they 
have secured all necessary evidence to sup- 
port prosecutions. Hence prosecutions are 
not always feasible even though an inspector 
observes the use of a car with a cutout or 
inoperative airbrake. The inspector must 
have time to gather all pertinent evidence 
so that our proof at trial will not fail. Then 
too, except in rare instances, we find it de- 
sirable to have prosecutions supported by 
the personal observation of two of our in- 
spectors. When we have sufficient evidence 
to support a prosecution under the power 
brake provisions of the law the matter is 
turned over to the appropriate United States 
attorney for handling. 

In July 1957 the Association of American 
Railroads adopted revised rules for the in- 
spection, testing and maintenance of air- 
brake equipment on locomotives and cars. 
It is our understanding that most, if not 
all, member railroads have adopted these 
rules. Yet, the same criticism as was made 
by us in connection with the prior rules, 
can be levied with equal force against the 
current rules. The railroads recognize that 
these rules represent minimum standards of 
safety; however, they do not enforce their 
own rules. And since these rules are vol- 
untary, the Association of American Rail- 
roads has no way to enforce them. During 
the period October 14, 1957, to March 14, 
1958, our inspectors observed airbrake pro- 
cedures on various railroads. These proce- 
dures were supposed to conform to the new 
rules for testing and maintaining airbrakes. 
Sixty-two trains, containing 4,344 cars, were 
observed. These trains were assembled and 
made ready for their runs at various origi- 
nating terminals. The results of our ob- 
servations disclosed that only 6 trains, 
con 227 cars, were given tests in con- 
formity with the reyised rules and 9 trains, 
containing 933 cars, were given tests which 
except for minor deviations appeared to con- 
form to the rules. Nineteen trains, contain- 
ing 1,223 cars were given tests involving the 
examination of only 57 cars, or less than 
5 percent; and 28 trains having a total of 
1,961 cars departed without having been 
given any type of brake test whatsoever. 
Thus we find that 47 trains, or 75.8 percent 
of the trains, or 3,127 cars, or 71.9 percent 
of the cars, of these 62 trains were permitted 
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to depart their points of origin without the 
carrier having knowledge that any of the 
power or train brakes were either operative 
or efficient. Such practices are not only un- 
safe but do not meet the railroads’ own 
rules for safe operation. 

In addition to the various railroad acci- 
dents previously brought to the attention 
of your committee, we desire to cite 4 recent 
railroad accidents which were investigated 
by the Commission. These 4 accidents re- 
sulted in the death of 6 persons and the 
injury of 104 persons. The investigation of 
each of these accidents disclosed some 
power brake deficiency not in conformity 
with standards for safe operation. It is not 
our contention that the condition of the 
airbrakes was the sole or primary cause of 
each of these accidents. However, since de- 
ficiencies were found in the power brake 
systems, such conditions may well have been 
a substantial contributing factor in the 
tragic toll of life and limb. Since all brakes 
were not efficient, it is only reasonable to 
assume that the severity of the accidents 
was greater on that account. 

In our report No. 3737, a Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois train of 4 cars on Febru- 
ary 25, 1957, ran off the end of the track 
at Jamaica, Ill. The engineer in attempting 
to stop his train short of the end of the 
track claimed that he did not get proper 
retarding response from the train brakes, 
Later examination disclosed that one of the 
cars had piston travel of 11 inches and an- 
other had 94-inch piston travel instead of 
not less than 7 nor more than 9 inches as 
required by the rules. Hence, two of the four 
cars, or 50 percent of the cars in the train, 
had power brakes which were out of adjust- 
ment and therefore could not provide fully 
effective braking effort. 

In report 3762, covering an accident on 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad at 
Guthrie, Ky., June 29, 1957, a freight train 
of 30 cars and a caboose struck the side of 
a passenger train causing 6 fatalities and 
21 injuries. Subsequent tests of the power- 
brake equipment on the freight train dis- 
closed that the air brakes were cut out on 
one car and the brake-cylinder piston travel 
on seven cars and the caboose was 10 or more 
inches in length. As a result of this condi- 
tion the brakes on only 75 percent of the cars 
in the freight train provided effective brak- 
ing. It should be noted that it was found 
that these defective conditions apparently 
existed at the time the train departed from 
its point of origin, notwithstanding that the 
Association of American Railroads’ rules 
provide: “At initial terminals piston travel 
of body mounted brake cylinders which is 
less than 7 or more than 9 inches must be 
adjusted to nominally 7 inches.” Had the 
brakes on this train received required at- 
tention at the makeup point, the severity 
of this accident may have been substantially 
reduced, and possibly the engineer could 
have so controlled his train as to stop short 
of the point of collision. 

In report No. 3770, covering an accident 
on the New York Central Railroad Co. at New 
York City, N. T., on July 15, 1957, 9 pas- 
senger car units moved out of control on a 
descending grade and collided with 2 pas- 
senger trains, resulting in the injury of 65 
persons, Our investigation determined this 
accident was caused “as a result of failure 
to properly charge air-brake system.” No 
train brake test had been made before the 
movement was commenced. Had such a test 
been made, it would have been discovered 
that the train-brake system had not been 
properly charged and corrective measures 
could have been taken and the accident 
could have been avoided. Sixty-five persons 
received injuries in an accident which 
should not have occurred, and which could 
have been prevented had the carrier ob- 
served its own rules. 

Accident report No. 3777 covering an ac- 
cident at Chariton, Iowa, August 25, 1957, 
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on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, was caused by a false flange which 
resulted from a slid-flat wheel. On exami- 
nation of the control valve on the locomo- 
tive of this train, it was found that the 
valve was defective in that the piston and 
slide valve failed to function properly and 
failed to meet the carrier's resistance test. 
This caused the brakes to stick and not re- 
lease after a service application. It was 
found that the false flange probably re- 
sulted from the brakes failing to release. 
A statement before your committee on 
Friday, April 12, 1957 (hearings, p. 204) 
attempted to minimize the seriousness of in- 
operative and inefficient power brakes in 
present-day railroad operation by referring to 
certain statistics in our annual accident 
bulletins. In that connection it should be 
noted these statistics are supplied by the 
carriers themselves. Except in a few iso- 
lated instances, the causes assigned by the 
carriers must, of necessity, be accepted as 
correct. We neither have the staff nor the 
facilities to determine the correctness of the 
classification assigned to each reported acci- 
dent. Also, practically every accident is the 
result of a combination of events and causes, 
any one of which being absent, may have 
prevented the accident, or may have mate- 
rially reduced the severity thereof. In other 
words, while the carrier may designate the 
primary or proximate cause of an accident to 
be that of man failure, negligence, defective 
equipment, slack action, etc., the condition 
of the power brakes may well have been a 
contributing factor. Any time an accident 
involves moving trains, ability to stop or re- 
duce speed is a material factor in reducing 
casualties. As illustrations, to cite just a 
few types of accidents involving movement, 
in 1955 there were 2,244 accidents classified 
as collisions, 3,446 as highway grade cross- 
ing accidents, and 1,258 involving persons 
being run over or struck. These 3 classifica- 
tions of accidents resulted in a total of 2,235 
persons killed and 5,029 injured. Compa- 
rable figures for the year 1956, the latest fig- 
ures available, show 2,069 killed and 5,188 
injured. In each of these accidents, the en- 
gineer's ability to stop the train may in some 
way have affected this tragic toll. In a fur- 
ther effort to minimize the results of de- 
fective power brakes on safe railroad opera- 
tion, the committee’s attention was also 
directed to the fact that our 1955 Accident 
Bulletin showed only 49 of the 8,716 train 
accidents as resulting from defective power 
brakes and appurtenances, This, however, 
is not the complete picture. Other classifi- 
cations of accidents also involve the efficiency 
of the power brakes. To list a few of these 
categories, there were 6 accidents attributable 
to faulty air reservoirs and pumps, 88 due to 
brake beams broken, disconnected, displaced, 
etc., 24 due to brake hangers broken or dis- 
connected, and 48 involving brake rigging 
coming down or having other failures or de- 
fects. This incomplete list shows that there 
were at least 226 accidents in 1955, reported 
by the carriers themselves, as caused by fall- 
ure of some part of a power-brake system. 
In comparison, the latest available statistics, 
which are contained in our Accident Bulletin 
No. 125, for the year 1956, show there was a 
total of 9,447 train accidents, of which 64 
were caused by defective power brakes, 1 
involved defective air reservoirs and pumps, 
91 involved brake beams broken, discon- 
nected, displaced, etc., 44 involved brake 
hangers broken or disconnected, 21 involved 
brake rods broken, defective, or disconnected, 
and 51 involved brake rigging coming down, 
or having other failure or defect, for a total 
of 270 accidents from these causes, Thus, 
there was not only an increase in the num- 
ber of train accidents in 1956 over 1955, but 
there was also a marked increase in the total 
number of accidents caused by failure or de- 
fect of some part of power-brake systems. 
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‘We trust we have supplied the information 
desired by Dr. Stevenson and will be pleased 
to supply any additional desired information. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD FREAS, 
Chairman, 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
who is the chairman of our committee, 
on the very clear and able manner in 
which he has presented the reason for 
and the purpose of this legislation. The 
answers that he made to the inquiries 
that were propounded to him by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
certainly went to the very heart of the 

' bill and explained in a clear and under- 
standable manner the reasons that ac- 
tuated the committee in reporting this 
bill favorably and unanimously. 

It is characteristic of the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that when any legis- 
lation comes from our committee to this 
House the chairman can always be de- 
pended upon to make an explanation 
that is clear and understandable as well 
as forceful. We feel fortunate in hav- 
ing him as our chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me express my 
deep appreciation for the very generous 
wand kind remarks made by my distin- 
guished friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I appreciate the 
fact that at times there may be a tend- 
ency to bestow praise. Sometimes it 
has been difficult to understand why. 
But in this instance I assure the gen- 
tleman it was a very easy matter to ex- 
press my feelings of regard and appre- 
ciation of the gentleman’s ability as I 
have done, but I assure the gentleman 
it has been difficult to find language that 
would adequately express the high re- 
gard we all have toward our chairman. 

What he has already said in explana- 
tion of this bill leaves little reason for 
me to make any extended remarks. To 
emphasize what has already been said 
rather than otherwise, it is my inten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to express my views 
with reference to the bill. 

The purpose of this proposed legisla- 
tion is to amend the Safety Appliance 
Acts so as to give to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Commission author- 
ity to establish rules, standards, and in- 
structions for the installation, inspec- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of power 
or train brakes. 

Under the act of March 2, 1903 the 
Commission is charged with the respon- 
sibility of enforcing the power or train 
brake provisions of the act, but does not 
have authority to prescribe rules, stand- 
ards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and re- 
pair of such equipment. 

The present bill gives the authority 
that is lacking in the original act and 
the bill now before the House has the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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The bill also has the approval of all 
the railway labor organizations and the 
AFL-CI 


O. 

It has been difficult for me to under- 
stand why the Association of American 
Railroads and the American Short Line 
Railroad Association should be opposed 
to the bill as reported by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

It is not hard to realize that in the 
straitened financial conditions with 
which the railroads are presently faced 
that they should be fearful of any addi- 
tional cost that might be required of 
them as a result of any additional re- 
quirements placed upon them. But, even 
though this be true, yet, we should not 
overlook the fact that the fundamental 
purpose is to provide safety to railroad 
employees and the traveling public. But, 
there is no real basis for fear of addi- 
tional cost. This is due to the fact that 
at the present time the rules and regula- 
tions respecting the inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair of power brakes were 
voluntarily adopted by the railroads in 
general. 

The fact is that the present rules and 
regulations were drawn up and adopted 
by the Association of American Railroads 
in 1925 and revised in 1933, 1934, 1941, 
and 1953, but, notwithstanding the fact 
that these standards, minimum though 
they may be, and though they have had 
the approval of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, yet, such have not been 
adopted by all railroads, and, among 
many which have adopted them, there is 
widespread noncompliance. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
contends that its records show a pro- 
gressive deterioration of train-brake in- 
spection and maintenance practices. 
From this the inference could be drawn 
that the railroads are either unable to 
enforce their own rules or are deliber- 
ately ignoring minimum requirements 
for safety. 

Thus, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the railroad labor organiza- 
tions both state that the voluntary sys- 
tem has failed, and, that as a result of 
the railroads’ failure to observe their 
own code of rules, unsafe working and 
traveling conditions have been created. 
And, that this condition will continue to 
exist, and, even greater hazards be cre- 
ated, unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is given authority to enforce 
safety standards. 

Probably the best evidence I can pre- 
sent that there is no intention or ex- 
pectation that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will draw up a new set of 
onerous or unreasonable standards that 
would tend to increase the cost of com- 
pliance is the fact that the bill as pre- 
sented provides that rules, standards, 
and instructions heretofore adopted by 
the Association of American Railroads 
shall hereafter remain the rules, stand- 
ards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair 
of all power or train brakes unless 
changed after hearing, by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Thus, 
it can be readily seen that the real pur- 
pose of this bill is to give the Commission 
the authority to enforce present rules, 
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standards, and instructions, which au- 
thority they do not have at the present 
time. Certainly this is not unreason- 
able. And, as it is in the public interest, 
both from the standpoint of the railroad 
worker and the traveling public, it should 
be granted. 

It is my opinion that the real reason 
that the bill, as originally introduced, 
was opposed by the railroads grows out 
of the fact that there was a fear upon 
their part that it was a means of limiting 
the length. of trains, thereby increasing 
the number of train and engine crews 
that must be hired by the railroads. 

In an endeavor to make clear that 
there was no intention that the present 
bill could or would be considered as a 
means to limit the length of trains, and, 
that any such legislation would require 
a separate and distinct bill and for that 
particular and specific purpose, it was 
provided, in clear and understandable 
language, set forth in the bill now under 
consideration, as follows: 

Provided, however, That such rules or 
standards or instructions or changes therein 
shall be promulgated solely for the purpose 
of achieving safety. 


In conclusion, this bill is reported fa- 
vorably because the railroad industry’s 
self-imposed rules have not produced the 
desired results, and the Commission be- 
lieves that the problem can be met only 
by giving to it statutory authority to 
prescribe and enforce adequate power 
and train-brake rules. It is therefore 
urged that the Safety Appliance Acts be 
amended as provided in the bill H. R. 
5124, now under consideration, in order 
to provide the degree of safety required 
for employees and the traveling public. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the chairman of the committee 

[Mr. Harris] and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] have cer- 
tainly stated clearly the purposes of the 
bill. I would like to add a few com- 
ments. 

The bill was introduced in the House 
by Mr. Harris, as he stated, at the re- 
quest of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This bill is almost the identi- 
cal bill passed by the Senate last year 
on August 13, without any vote recorded 
against it. It came out of the Senate 
committee and was reported to the 
floor and passed. On August 14, 1957, 
it was reported out of our committee, 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, unanimously, and has been 
brought to the floor now for considera- 
tion. 

I would like to say also that it was 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
saying that it should be passed in the 
interest of safety, The rules are adopt- 
ed by the American railroads them- 
selves and are now in effect, and they 
should just be carried on with some 
authority to enforce them; not just vol- 
untary enforcement. 

There is not to be any change in these 
rules except by proper hearing by the 
Commission, and then the changes made 
accordingly. 
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I believe that all the fears and ob- 
jections of those who appeared before 
the committee have been met by the 
wording that we set up in the commit- 
tee. I believe that anyone who attended 
the hearings and the executive session 
would be for the bill. 

I believe the bill is for the public inter- 
est and should be passed accordingly, 
and that is my recommendation to the 
House. I do not know of any conclusive 
argument that can be made against the 
passage of the bill at this time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers]. 
I feel that this is beneficial legislation 
that will redound to the public welfare 
if passed in its present form. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Kentucky 
and yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], and our col- 
league from West Virginia [Mr. STAG- 
Gers], have very clearly stated the pur- 
poses of this legislation. 

During the hearings on this bill con- 
cern was expressed by the railroad in- 
dustry that the bill might become a 
train-length bill. I believe that objec- 
tion has been amply taken care of by 
action of the committee and the lan- 
guage contained in the report to pre- 
vent this legislation from being a train- 
length bill. 

The bill has for its purpose the safety 
of railroad workers and the safety of the 
traveling public. It is in the general 
best interest of both workers and the 
public that this legislation be adopted. 

Under the voluntary system a good 
deal was accomplished; and, while, gen- 
erally speaking, most of the railroads 
under the voluntary system did a good 
job, there were some that were alleged to 
be rather careless. As a result of this 
alleged carelessness in the maintenance 
of power brakes and regular train brakes 
accidents occurred due to this factor. 

I believe the legislation in the form 
in which it is brought before us in lan- 
guage that is clear and concise, and in 
view of the clear and concise language 
of the report should have the unanimous 
support of this body. 

I hope this bill becomes law at the 
very earliest possible time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I asked the gentleman 
to yield for the purpose of advising the 
Committee that this bill as reported by 
the committee is an amendment of the 
Safety Appliance Act of 1903 and is iden- 
tical to the bill H. R. 1836 which was 
unanimously reported out by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee and I 
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believe unanimously passed the Senate— 
with one exception, and that is that 
whereas the Senate bill provides that 
the Commission shall within 30 days 
adopt such rules and regulations as may 
be required, the bill under consideration 
before us provides for 120 days. As the 
gentleman recalls, we decided in the 
committee that 30 days probably would 
not be sufficient time to get these rules 
and regulations adopted and approved; 
and, therefore, we extended the time 
to 120 days. I am advised that there is 
no objection to the 120 days by any of 
those who are supporting this legislation. 
It is assumed that the other body will 
accept that one difference and it would 
be my purpose to move after the pas- 
sage of this bill that the Senate bill be 
taken from the Speaker’s desk and this 
bill be substituted for it in order that 
it may go back to the other body for 
approval. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I rise to ask of the chair- 
man, Does the bill as reported by the 
Senate contain the language of the 
Smathers amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman refers 
to the amendment that would make it 
very clear this is for the purpose of safe- 
ty only and for no other purpose; yes. 
That would be the Smathers amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIKES. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. HARRIS. The language of the 
House bill is identical with the language 
of the Senate bill. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I may say 
to the gentleman from Arkansas that I 
agree with him. I think the 30-day pro- 
vision contained in the Senate bill is a 
little too short. We have discussed that 
in committee and we thought it was 
wiser to provide 120 days provision. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WITH- 
row]. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for bringing this 
measure to the floor. I have had con- 
siderable experience as a railroad em- 
ployee in the active operation of trains, 
having begun my railroad employment 
more than 41 years ago and having con- 
tinued as a conductor on the railroad 
until I was elected to Congress. Most of 
my service has been operating freight 
trains on the main line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

I believe that this long period of active 
railroad service qualifies me to speak on 
this very important matter. I believe 
that the passage of this legislation is 
necessary in the interests of the em- 
ployee, the railroad companies and the 
public because it is a safety measure. 

It has been necessary in order that the 
railroads might meet competition to 
speed up freight service. This has been 
done. It is common to operate freight 
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trains at a speed of 55 to 60 miles per 
hour. This can only be done if the 
trains can be properly controlled; that 
is, the reduction of speed at some places 
and the ability to stop if required. This 
can only be accomplished if the power 
brakes on the trains are in perfect work- 
ing order. This can only be ac- 
complished through thorough inspection 
and proper maintenance. 

H, R. 5124 has for its purpose placing 
under the jurisdiction of the ICC the 
authority to designate rules for the 
maintenance and inspection of power 
brakes. It is contended by those of us 
supporting this legislation that the rec- 
ords of the ICC show a progressive de- 
terioration of train-brake inspection and 
maintenance practices, indicating that 
the carriers are either unable to enforce 
their own rules or are deliberately ignor- 
ing minimum requirements for safety. 

The voluntary system has failed, be- 
cause the railroads do not comply with 
their own code of rules, that unsafe 
working conditions exist for railroad 
workers and will continue to exist unless 
enforcible safety standards for power 
brakes are adopted, and that this can 
be effectively accomplished only by Com- 
mission administration and enforcement 
of such standards. 

At the hearings on H. R. 5124, the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission advised the committee that 
the Commission would be willing to 
adopt, without hearing, the present pro- 
visions of the Association of American 
Railroads’ code respecting the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and re- 
pair of power or train brakes, and make 
only proposed changes therein and new 
rules subject to formal rulemaking pro- 
ceedings, and that he had been advised 
that this procedure was agreeable to the 
labor organizations interested in the bill. 

The committee amendment incor- 
porates the procedure so suggested and 
alters the language of the bill as intro- 
duced to provide that the AAR code of 
rules, as revised at the date of enact- 
ment of this legislation, shall be the 
rules put into effect by the Commission 
and shall thereafter remain in effect un- 
less subsequently changed, after hear- 
ing, by order of the Commission. 

I urge the passage of H. R. 5124 in the 
interest of the safe operation of trains. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
very great pleasure to me to find that 
this bill apparently has unanimous 
support now and it is being recognized 
under the circumstances that it is legis- 
lation needed in the railroad industry in 
the interest of railroad labor, the indus- 
try itself and the general public. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that section 2 of the 
act of March 2, 1903 (ch. 976, sec. 2, 32 Stat. 
943, 45 U.S. C., title 45, ch. 1, secs. 1-16), is 
amended (1) by changing the semicolon at 
the end of the third clause thereof to a pe- 
riod, (2) by striking the remaining language 
of the section, and (3) by adding at the end 
of that section the following new language: 
“The Commission shall prescribe, after hear- 
ing, rules, standards, and instructions for the 
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installation, inspection, maintenance, and 
repair of all power or train brakes, and 
such rules, standards, and instructions shall 
remain the rules, standards, and instruc- 
tions for the installation, inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair of all power or train 
brakes, unless changed, after hearing, by or- 
der of the Commission. The provisions and 
requirements of this section shall be held 
to apply to all trains, locomotives, tenders, 
cars, and similar vehicles used, hauled, or 
permitted to be used or hauled, by any 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce; 
and failure to comply with any rule, regu- 
lation, or requirement promulgated by the 
Commission pursuant to the provisions of 
this section shall be subject to the like 
penalty as failure to comply with any re- 
quirement of this section.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That (a) 
this act may be cited as the ‘Power or 
Train Brakes Safety Appliance Act of 1957.’ 

“(b) Section 2 of the Safety Appliance 
Act of March 2, 1903 (32 Stat. 943, ch. 
976, sec. 2; 45 U. S. C. 9), is amended (1) 
by changing the semicolon at the end of 
the third clause thereof to a period, (2) by 
striking the remaining language of the sec- 
tion, and (3) by adding at the end of that 
section the following new language: ‘One 
hundred and twenty days after the date of 
enactment of the Power or Train Brakes 
Safety Appliance Act of 1957, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall adopt and 
put into effect the rules, standards, and in- 
structions of the Association of American 
Railroads, adopted in 1925 and revised in 
1933, 1934, 1941, and 1953, with such re- 
visions as may have been adopted prior to 
the enactment of such Act, for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
all power or train brakes for common car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce by 
railroad. Such rules, standards, and instruc- 
tions shall thereafter remain the rules, 
standards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
all power or train brakes unless changed, 
after hearing, by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: Provided, however, 
That such rules or standards or instructions 
or changes therein shall be promulgated 
solely for the purpose of achieving safety. 
The provisions and requirements of this 
section shall apply to all trains, locomotives, 
tenders, cars, and similar vehicles used, 
hauled, or permitted to be used or hauled, 
by any railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In the execution of this section, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may uti- 
lize the services of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, and may avail itself of the 
advice and assistance of any department, 
commission, or board of the United States 
Government, and of State governments, but 
no official or employee of the United States 
shall receive any additional compensation 
for such service except as now permitted by 
law. Failure to comply with any rule, regu- 
lation, or requirement promulgated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commissicn pursuant 
to the provisions of this section shall be 
subject to the like penalty as failure to 
comply with any requirement of this sec- 
tion.“ “ 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
plained a moment ago in the colloquy 
between the gentleman from Minnesota 
and myself the difference between the 
amendment we have here and what is 
in the bill that came from the Senate. 
Therefore, there will be no further need 
for explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on page 2, line 15, the figure 
1957“ be changed to “1958.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the date 1957“ 
on line 23, page 2, be changed to read 
„1958.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ABERNETHY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5124) to authorize the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
scribe rules, standards, and instructions 
for the installation, inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair of power or train 
brakes, pursuant to House Resolution 
515, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1386) to au- 
thorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prescribe rules, standards, and 
instructions for the installation, inspec- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of power 
or train brakes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) this act may 
be cited as the “Power or Train Brakes 
Safety Appliance Act of 1957.” 

(b) Section 2 of the act of March 2, 1903 
(ch. 976, sec, 2, 32 Stat. 943, 45 U. S. C. 
title 45, chap, 1, secs. 1-16) is amended (1) 
by changing the semicolon at the end of 
the third clause thereof to a period, (2) by 
striking the remaining language of the sec- 
tion, and (3) by adding at the end of that 
section the following new language: “Thirty 
days after the date of enactment of the 
Power or Train Brakes Safety Appliance Act 
of 1957, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall adopt and put into effect the rules, 
standards, and instructions of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, adopted in 1925 
and revised in 1933, 1934, 1941, and 1953, with 
such revisions as may have been adopted 
prior to the enactment of such act, for the 
installation, inspection, maintenance, and 
repair of all power or train brakes for com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
by railroads. Such rules, standards, and 
instructions shall thereafter remain the 
Tules, standards, and irstructions for the 
installation, inspection, maintenance, and 
repair of all power or train brakes unless 
changed, after hearing, by order of the In- 
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terstate Commerce Commission: Provided, 
however, That such rules or standards or in- 
structions or changes therein shall be 
promulgated solely for the purpose of 
achieving safety. The provisions and re- 
quirements of this section shall apply to all 
trains, locomotives, tenders, cars, and similar 
vehicles used, hauled; or permitted to be 
used or hauled, by any railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce. In the execution of 
this section, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may utilize the services of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and may avail 
itself of the advice and assistance of any 
department, commission, or board of the 
United States Government, and of State 
governments, but no official or employee of 
the United States shall receive any addi- 
tional compensation for such service except 
as now permitted by law. Failure to comply 
with any rule, regulation, or requirement 
promulgated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pursuant to the provisions of 
this section shall be subject to the like pen- 
alty as failure to comply with any require- 
ment of this section.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 1386 
and insert the provisions of H. R. 5124 as 
passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5124) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
just passed, and for those who desire to 
do so to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp during general debate on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
there is now pending before the Rules 
Committee a bill, labeled H. R. 11077, 
which would incorporate the Veterans of 
World War I of the United States. The 
Judiciary Committee, without a dissent- 
ing vote, has recommended that the bill 
do pass the House of Representatives. 

I feel certain that most of my col- 
leagues would like to have that bill 
brought to this floor for discussion and 
decision. H. R. 11077 simply would ex- 
tend formal Federal recognition to an 
organization of patriotic men now be- 
coming aged and who are dying at the 
rate of more than 10,000 a month. 

Since this bill would not cost the Gov- 
ernment one red cent, there should be no 
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great objection to its consideration. It 
is my sincere hope that other Members 
of this body will prevail upon the Rules 
Committee to hold the necessary hear- 
ings and consider H. R. 11077 for 
reporting. 

As is generally known, I am the spon- 
sor of another bill, H. R. 2201, which 
would grant a $100 monthly pension to 
veterans of World War I. This, of course, 
has nothing to do with the charter bill I 
am presently discussing. I mention my 
own bill as an indication of my familiar- 
ity with the needs of World War I vets. 

Veterans of World War I is an organi- 
zation presently incorporated in the 
State of Ohio and having a membership 
in 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Paid- 
up membership totals 85,000 and there 
are some 1,250 local chapters in the areas 
just mentioned. 

In its report accompanying H. R. 11077, 
the Judiciary Committee very appropri- 
ately remarks: 

In the past, Congress has recognized the 
desirability of encouraging the veterans of 
a war to join together in an organization 
expressive of their needs and preserving 
their identity as a group. It has done this 
by granting Federal charters to the Grand 
Army of the Republic and to the United 
Spanish War veterans. At present there is 
no federally chartered organization devoted 
exclusively to the men who served in the 
First World War, and limited to them. This 
bill would fill that need. The Committee on 
=a Judiciary believes this is a meritorious 
bill. 


I would remind you, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are some 2,900,000 World War I 
veterans still living. Their average age 
is 65; few of them are under 63 years of 
age. Actuarial figures show they are dy- 
ing at the rate of 120,000 yearly, a ratio 
which will increase sharply in the years 
immediately ahead. 

Granting of the charter, as is proposed 
in H. R. 11077, would give this organi- 
zation a national standing and respect 
its membership has long deserved—a 
fact repeatedly demonstrated over the 
years intervening since November 11, 
1918, when these veterans—then gallant 
and heroic youngsters some 4,700,000 
strong—came marching home victori- 
ously from Flanders Field, Chateau- 
Thierry, Belleau Wood and the Argonne. 

They had saved the world for democ- 
racy, so we thought. 

The fact that the Second World War 
engulfed us some 20 years later is no 
reflection on the accomplishments of the 
veterans of World War I. However, the 
later war, the Korean conflict and the 
present cold war have, quite under- 
standably, taken attention from the 
older veterans, 

Instead of lamenting their relegation 
to the background, these aging veterans 
have consistently done everything pos- 
sible to help their country out of each 
successive crisis. They sent thousands 
of their own sons into World War II, 
then to Korea, and now to outposts 
stretched from Arctic regions to the 
steaming jungles of the Equator. They 
have worked unselfishly to bring pen- 
sions, bonuses, mustering out pay, hous- 
ing loans, veterans’ loans, educational 
assistance and many other benefits to 
these younger veterans, 
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In the meantime, these doughboys of 
1918 have grown old, many of them in 
poverty, jobless and with nothing left 
for them but memories. Truly, they are 
the forgotten men of America, 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the ma- 
jority of the House membership is sym- 
pathetic to the plight of these veterans, 
Granting them a charter for their or- 
ganization is the will of this Congress, 
I feel sure. 

I urge that the Rules Committee make 
it possible for the full Congress to con- 
sider this matter. I urge that my col- 
leagues let the committee know of their 
interest. 


STOPPING OF TESTING OF ATOMIC 
BOMBS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the titular head of the Democratic 
Party, Adlai Stevenson, has stated that 
the Russian Communists have done 
something that this Government should 
have done 2 years ago—unilaterally 
stop the testing of atomic bombs. Cer- 
tainly in this statement he is being con- 
sistent in his position which the public 
may presume is the position of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

What a tragedy for this country if 
Adlai Stevenson had been elected Presi- 
dent and put this policy into effect. 
What a tragedy it would be to the Free 
World if he were to even now stop our 
testing of atomic bombs on the basis of 
Soviet Russia’s propaganda statement. 

The Russians have not stopped the 
testing of atomic bombs, They have 
simply said they have stopped testing 
atomic bombs. In making this an- 
nouncement to the world they did not 
make any offer to the United Nations or 
the Free World or the United States to 
permit inspection to see whether they 
really were going to stop testing atomic 
bombs. Until the Russians permit proper 
inspection the rest of the world may 
properly presume that they are not tell- 
ing the truth any more than they have 
told the truth in the past in such mat- 
ters and that the statement is more 
propaganda. 

The United States Government has a 
standing offer to Soviet Russia to stop 
the testing of atomic bombs, indeed, to 
carry out real disarmament, based upon 
proper inspection to be certain that the 
commitments are lived up to. Until 
Soviet Russia accepts the principle of 
mutual inspection the rest of the world 
must not fall into the trap that Adlai 
Stevenson and the Democratic Party 
seem so willing to fall into. 

One further matter of importance. 
The purpose of stopping atomic tests is 
because of the possible danger to the 
human race from the fallout. The 
United States has now developed an 
atomic bomb which has no dangerous 
fallout, the clean bomb. The clean bomb 
would not have been developed if we had 
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stopped atomic testing 2 years ago as 
the Democratic Presidential nominee ad- 
vocated. This development has real 
meaning for the use of atoms for peace 
entirely apart from the use of atoms for 
war. 


ROY M. NORTH 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of our most dedicated public serv- 
ants retired on March 31 after more than 
48 years in the United States postal 
service. 

Roy M. North dignified this Federal 
service with his devotion to duty and his 
dedication to one of the most vital of 
all Government services. 

He was rewarded for his extraordinary 
service, being promoted early in his ca- 
reer to the position of post office inspec- 
tor. He later was appointed Deputy 
Third Assistant Postmaster General and 
finally, 9 years ago, became Postmaster 
of Washington, D. C.—perhaps the bus- 
iest capital in the world. 

I am proud of the service that Roy 
M. North has rendered to his country. 
I am especially proud to claim him as 
my father-in-law. Upon leaving the 
postal service, he was the subject of a 
great many tributes. I would like to in- 
clude here an article entitled “Portrait 
of a Man” from the Washington (D. C.) 
Postal News of March 31, 1958, as well 
as an editorial entitled “A Postal Veteran 
Leaves” from the Washington Evening 
Star of March 23, 1958, and an editorial 
entitled “Retiring Postmaster” from the 
Washington Post of March 25, 1958. 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Postal News 

of March 31, 1958] 
PORTRATT oF A MAN 

The esteem that the Postal Establishment 
holds in the public eye is the result of the 
dedication and perseverance of many of its 
members. This is ably demonstrated by the 
career of our postmaster, Roy M. North, 
whose retirement on March 31, 1958, termi- 
nates 48 years of distinguished public service. 

At the age of 19 Mr. North entered 
the service as a railway mail clerk shortly 
after his graduation from Emory College in 
Georgia. In August 1915 he received his 
commission as a postal inspector and was 
assigned to the St. Louis region. He quickly 
demonstrated his capabilities and although 
most of his duties consisted of inspecting 
accounts, he drew national acclaim in the 
early twenties by his quiet solution of a 
$2 million mail robbery at Wittenburg, Mo. 

In 1923 he transferred to Chicago, III., to 
an assignment covering the States of Mi- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. A general 
survey of the country’s largest post offices 
during this period required 2 years to 
complete. 

Recognition of the abilities demonstrated 
during the 18 years spent on the in- 
spection force resulted in Mr. North's ap- 
pointment as Deputy Third Assistant Post- 
master General in May 1933. In this position 
he assumed control over the postal system's 
entire financial operation. One of his func- 
tions was the issuance of commemorative 
stamps and in this capacity he earned the 


personal friendship of President Roosevelt. 
To this day Mr. North still remains amazed 
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at the wealth of knowledge the President 
displayed in the fields of history, geography 
and art. One of his prized possessions is 
President Roosevelt’s personal magnifying 
glass which was bequeathed to him. 

Since his appointment as postmaster on 
March 1, 1949, Mr. North has seen the office 
grow one-third in size. Despite this tre- 
mendous growth this office, one of the larg- 
est in the Nation, has always been near the 
top in efficiency. During his tenure Mr. 
North has seen many changes in mail-han- 
dling techniques, much revision of organiza- 
tional structure and considerable experi- 
mentation in mechanical mail handling de- 
vices. 

In addition to his official duties, many de- 
mands are made on a postmaster by civic and 
social organizations. Despite the pressure of 
these requirements, Mr. North has always 
managed to retain his interest in literature 
and the arts. An avid reader, he expresses 
a preference for historical romances. He also 
still carries over a love of the soil from his 
childhood, and favorable weather on week- 
ends will find him in his vegetable plot. 

Looking back on his service, Mr. North 
avers that he has loved every minute of it. 
He has always derived a tremendous sense of 
satisfaction in being able to contribute to 
the welfare of the Nation both through his 
personal efforts and through the efforts of 
those he has had the opportunity to direct. 

In his farewell message, Mr. North cites the 
loyalty and devotion of the employees of this 
Office, and states that the last 9 years of his 
experience has been his most rewarding, This 
feeling cannot help but be reciprocated by 
the employees of this office by having had 
such an able administrator in control of their 
destinies. Operating an office in the public 
eye because of its proximity to the political 
scene, and under the direct scrutiny of the 
national and regional administration has re- 
quired a delicate sense of balanced judgment 
and discretion. It is a tribute to his ability 
that he has been able to do so effectively 
and, at the same time, respect the welfare of 
his subordinates. 

Although Mr. North has fully earned the 
right to retire and relax in the contemplation 
of his past accomplishments, he still demon- 
strates his devotion to his elected profession 
by his acceptance of the post of legislative 
representative for the National Association of 
Postmasters. In this position he will con- 
tinue to further the interests of the service, 
as well as represent his membership. 

Having had the privilege of working for 
Mr. North for the past 9 years, we can point 
with pride to the accomplishments of a 
postal employee who has risen from the 
ranks, His career can serve as a guide for the 
ambitious and deserving. 

[From the Washington Star of March 23, 
1958] 


A POSTAL VETERAN LEAVES 

Few veterans of the postal service have 
been on duty as long as our city postmaster, 
Roy M. North, For nearly half a century 
Mr. North has been seeing to it that the 
mails go through, either in Washington or 
in other key spots. He has been stationed 
here since 1933—first as a Deputy Assistant 
8 General and for the past 9 years 

ot Washington. During all 
of this time he has seen the postal service 
grow from its relatively small operations in 
the first decade of this century to a multi- 
billion-dollar business involving far-reaching 
air as well as rail operations. 

Now that he is retiring, it is not surprising 
to learn that he will continue his interest 
in postal affairs generally and in matters 
pertaining to postmasters particularly. He 
will become legislative representative of the 
National Association of Postmasters when 
he leaves the city post office at the end of 
this month. Mr. North will carry with him 
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the best wishes of thousands who served 
under him and of those he served during 
his long career. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 26, 1958] 


RETIRING POSTMASTER 


Politics being what it is, a postmaster is 
usually an influential and well-known fig- 
ure in most American cities. But in Wash- 
ington, the most political of cities, our 
postmaster has been infrequently seen or 
heard. One reason is that Postmaster Roy 
M, North is a career postal worker with 48 
years of service, whose primary dedication is 
to the mails. Another reason is that the 
local post-office service has been prompt and 
friendly—virtues which seldom attract no- 
tice until they are missed, Now, after 9 
years at the job, Mr. North is retiring at 
the end of this month. His experience will 
then be put to a new and useful task as 
legislative representative for the National 
Association of Postmasters. Mr. North will 
take with him the best wishes of the com- 
munity he has served with quiet efficiency. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as im- 
portant to the future of our country as 
meeting the Russian military challenge 
is the academic race that now is going 
on between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

We have to do more than we have been 
doing to improve our public education 
system, build more schools and provide 
our public-school teachers and instruc- 
tors with salaries commensurate to the 
leading role we expect them to play in 
improving our educational system. 

With this in mind, I have today in- 
troduced the National Education Act, 
which provides a method whereby we can 
improve our educational system, build 
more schools and pay our teachers ade- 
quate salaries through a process where- 
by the Federal Government is required to 
refund to the States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia a percentage of 
Federal taxes collected for public school 
purposes. 

This measure overcomes the two prin- 
cipal objections to a program of direct 
Federal financial aid to education, which, 
incidentally, I oppose. 

Under my bill, there is positively no 
threat that the Federal Government will 
gain control of our public school sys- 
tem and each State shall receive a fair 
return on the moneys it pays into the 
Federal Treasury for allocation to its 
public school system. This latter point 
eliminates any possibility that one State 
would subsidize education in another 
State, as would be the case under any 
Federal aid to education proposal re- 
quiring direct Federal appropriations. 

My bill provides for a graduated per- 
centage scale for refunding to the States, 
Territories, and District of Columbia, a 
scale that is by no means sancrosanct 
since Congress would be empowered to 
adjust it in any manner that it deems 
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necessary to improve our educational 
system in each and every State. 

On the basis of 1956 Treasury figures, 
the latest available, the refunds to the 
States, Territories would amount to 
slightly more than $2 billion, a small 
enough price to pay for improved educa- 
tion in an age fraught with peril be- 
cause we have not permitted our system 
of public education to keep pace with 
the times. 

My proposal would not require a direct 
appropriation from Congress such as is 
suggested by other Federal aid to educa- 
tion proposals that contemplate spend- 
ing as much as $10 billion a year without 
any guarantee that that amount can be 
made available. 

I believe my proposal to be a new, com- 
prehensive approach to our school prob- 
lem, and one that can be applied immedi- 
ately to give us a fresh start in our deter- 
mination to provide the best educational 
system in the world. 


KEEP OUR ARSENALS OPEN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to warn the Members of 
the House of the great importance of 
keeping our arsenals in operation, There 
is extreme danger in scrapping them in 
order to create new business elsewhere. 
This will have a tendency to remove 
trained workers, and as we know, after 
they have left to go elsewhere, they can 
never be recovered. In the event of an- 
other war, the country will be in a dan- 
gerously weakened condition. 


WALTER REUTHER HOPES FOR DE- 
STRUCTION OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


The SPCAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SHEEHAN] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Reuther’s attack on Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate committee came as no 
surprise to those able to see behind his 
supposed subtleties. Reuther follows the 
line already laid down by his right-hand 
man, Emil Mazey, secretary of his union, 
in Mazey’s previous testimony before the 
McClellan committee. 

Reuther has been a Socialist all his 
adult life, and the Republican Party has 
been the one stumbling block on the path 
to realization of his dream of establish- 
ing a Socialist labor government in the 
United States. 

He found, many years ago, that he 
could not dictate terms to the Republi- 
cans, and his only hope, therefore, is to 
destroy the Republican Party. 

Reuther’s grandfather, Jacob, and his 
father, Valentine, were ardent Socialists, 
and Walter himself leaped into Marxist 
organizations while still a student at 
Wayne University. He attended Brook- 


wood Labor College in Katonah, N. Y., 
which graduated Communists, Socialists, 
and leftwing radicals nearly as fast as 
the assemly lines in Detroit turn out au- 
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tomobiles. When this school closed 
down, Reuther bought its pinko library 
for Detroit's UAW, local 174, which he 
controls. 

Reuther and his brothers were active 
in behalf of the Communists in the 
Spanish civil war, All were leaders in 
the 1935 conference in Toledo, Ohio, in 
which two communistic student groups 
were merged. At that meeting, Walter 
Reuther and his two brothers were 
vouched for by Celeste Strack who rep- 
resented the central committee of the 
Communist Party. 

On January 20, 1934, while working in 
a Russian machine plant, Walter and his 
brother, Roy, wrote a letter to friends in 
Detroit in which they urged, “Carry on 
the fight for a Soviet America.” 

Walter Reuther knows that since the 
birth of the New Deal in 1932, the Repub- 
lican Party has consistently fought and 
exposed subversion. That, in my opin- 
ion, is one of the reasons he wants Re- 
publicans defeated. 

According to the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp, Reuther was introduced as a speaker 
at the Young People’s Socialist League in 
Flint, Mich., March 18, 1936, as Comrade 
Walter Reuther, and talked on the glo- 
ries of Russia. 

It was at that meeting that he was 
asked whether there was any belief about 
the hereafter in the Soviet Union, and 
answered: “We do not believe in God.” 

This statement perhaps explains the 
attitude of his right-hand man, Emil 
Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer, who 
hurled accusations at both Protestant 
and Catholic clergymen during the 
Senate hearings. 

Emil Mazey, in a 1938 Congressional 
hearing, was named as a member of the 
Communist Party, and as a member of 
the Proletarian Party which is an off- 
shoot of the Communist Party. The 
Proletarian Party was described as a 
“small group that seemed to have the 
idea that when we have the revolution, 
they are going to be the leaders. They 
think they are the intelligent group.” 
The Proletarian Party of America was 
cited as a subversive and Communist or- 
ganization by the United States Attorney 
General in 1947 and in 1953. 

Emil Mazey entered the labor scene as 
an organizer and immediately proposed 
himself as president of local No. 212, but 
the members objected to this because “he 
was getting by without any labor experi- 
ence. He held no office of any kind in 
organized labor.” 

The Worker, of March 30, 1958, re- 
ports that Mazey, in a speech at a mass 
rally endorsing for Congress, Carl Stel- 
lato, president of Communist-ridden 
UAW Local 600 in Detroit, attacked the 
McClellan committee as “grabbing for 
headlines and loaded with foes of labor.” 

He also criticized the American sys- 
tem of government at the meeting, say- 
ing: 

There is something wrong with a system 
that keeps breaking down. 


It is easy to see why Emil Mazey at- 
tacked the ministers and priests of She- 
boygan. It is easy to see why he and 
Walter Reuther want to destroy the Re- 
publican Party. Marxism does not be- 
lieve in religion or in the protection of 
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private property. Therefore, any action 
which will weaken religion or the Re- 
publican Party will benefit socialism. 

Does Mazey assume he knows more 
about social judgment than the men of 
religion who have been working in the 
field for thousands of years? Do Mazey 
and Reuther of the United Auto Workers 
Union regard themselves above moral re- 
straints, so that they can criticize the 
clergymen of our land and think that the 
clergy should not venture any criticism 
of the union’s social conduct? Are the 
UAW union leaders the new interpreters 
of the social and moral codes? 

Despite his loud shouts about fighting 
communism, Reuther has, in the past 2 
years, received more space in the Daily 
Worker and, since the latter ceased pub- 
lication, the Weekly Worker, than any 
other labor leader, perhaps any other 
American. The Worker, official organ 
of the Communist Party, speaks of him 
only in laudatory terms and praises his 
every legislative recommendation. 

On the oceasion of the merger of the 
AFL and the CIO, the question bother- 
ing most union men was that of who 
would be elected president. George 
Meany won because there were more 
AFL votes than CIO votes. The open 
attack on unions such as the Team- 
sters, whether justified or not, led to 
the loss to the AFL of about 2 million 
members in the newly merged feder- 
ation. The ouster of these groups auto- 
matically made Reuther the strong man 
in the federation. Whether he was 
aware of it or not, when he was being 
led to suspend these groups, George 
Meany today must realize that he has 
been slyly and surreptitiously moved to 
a secondary position of power by Walter 
Reuther. 

Reuther, as everyone old enough to 
vote should know, controls the political 
policies of member unions of the AFL- 
CIO, which is, to all practical purposes, 
organized labor. With the ouster of the 
Teamsters, he now controls the voting 
strength of the AFL-CIO and can more 
easily project his political ideas on the 
rank and file of workingmen. 

In my own Congressional District, a 
great many union members are build- 
ing tradesmen and are affiliated with 
the old-line American Federation of 
Labor locals. Most of these good citi- 
zens resent the political domination of 
the CIO-Walter Reuther faction and 
want no part of the socialistic philosophy 
of a minority of union-labor leaders. 

In the 1956 election campaigns, the 
unions, guided mainly by CIO leader- 
ship, spent a little more than $2 million. 
It is interesting to note that 98 percent 
of this sum went to Democrats. 

I do not believe there is anyone who 
would say that Reuther is so altruistic 
as to expect nothing for the money he 
paid into those campaigns. 

Whether his wish was granted or not 
is a matter of record. On many of the 
measures he championed in the first 
session of this Congress, he failed, but 
on others he was enormously successful. 

There is in this Congress a group of 
Democrats who received approximately 
78 percent of the labor, or Reuther, con- 
tributions to political campaigns. This 
group supported the Reuther position in 
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every one of the 20 measures listed by 
the UAW as vital in the legislative sup- 
plement to the Michigan edition of 
Solidarity, official publication of the 
UAW, early this year. 

An article appeared in Newsweek 
magazine recently concerning the or- 
ganized attempt by Reuther and his 
stooges to take over the Democrat Party 
in Peoria, Ill, and the leadership has 
now announced its plans to conduct sim- 
ilar drives in other sections of the coun- 
try this year. In blasting at Republi- 
cans, Reuther is but paving the way for 
his ambition to take over the Democrat 
Party and to destroy the Republican 
Party. 

Both Reuther and those within the 
UAW and the AFL-CIO who support his 
political philosophies realize that the es- 
tablishment of a third party would be a 
great deal more difficult than taking 
over one of the two existing parties. It 
is obvious that the party which cham- 
pions so-called liberalism would provide 
more fertile soil in which to plant seeds 
of a Socialist-labor party than would the 
Republican Party, which always has 
been and always will be deeply rooted in 
constitutional government. 

Whether Democrats deny this or not 
does not alter the fact that Reuther be- 
lieves so, and Reuther is doing just that. 
When he castigates and belabors Repub- 
lican Senators and Congressmen, he 
knows whom he wants to destroy in or- 
der to bring about his socialistic aims. 

This is the man who shouts loudly 
about the evils of communism, but who 
has come out flatfooted in behalf of 
nearly all the 27 proposals made by the 
Communist Party, U. S. A., in its plat- 
form for 1957. 

Reuther was described by John L. 
Lewis, the grand old man of American 
labor, as an earnest Marxist, chroni- 
cally inebriated, I should think, by the 
exuberance of his own verbosity.” 

The conclusion is unmistakable. 
Reuther and Mazey want to destroy the 
Republican Party, take over the Demo- 
crat Party, and impose their philosoph- 
ical socialistic backgrounds and beliefs 
on the American people. Their first or- 
der of business is to kill the Republican 
Party. 

However, the Republican Party will 
continue to fight for and protect the in- 
terest of the rank and file of working 
ae be they nonunion or union mem- 

Ts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman spoke about that letter that 
was signed by Walter Reuther and his 
brother, Roy, which they sent from Rus- 
sia to friends in Detroit. Now, for the 
first time as far as I know, they had a 
chance to verify that in the group in the 
other body. They located a Mr. Bishop 
to whom the letter was written, and my 
understanding is that he was ready to 
come and testify. Whether he did or 
not, I do not know. 

I do know that the letter was pub- 
lished twice in the Saturday Evening 
Post, I think, once in 1939 and the other 
time in 1948. That was also given to the 
committee. So far as I know, the only 
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answer that Reuther ever made to it was 
that it was written in his younger days 
and that he had gotten away from that 
philosophy now. Of course, the impor- 
tant thing, as I see it, is that, from the 
beginning of the sitdown strikes, Wal- 
ter Reuther was engaged in violence in 
an organized effort to keep men and 
women away from their jobs in violation 
of State statutes. 

Every single State in the Union has a 
law prohibiting interference with people 
going to work and in every State in the 
Union there is either by governmental or 
by State enactment adherence to the 
riot act, the old common law riot act, 
which of course is a remedy if they want 
to enforce it. 

From 1941 on, where Jess Ferrazza was 
then identified in a picture of violence in 
the Ford strike and the same Jess Fer- 
razza was again identified in the Kohler 
strike which began in 1954—and the pic- 
tures were introduced in the other 
body—from 1941, down to 1957, Walter 
Reuther employed gangsters, one of 
whom we know was Emil Mazey, to beat 
people going to work. He can talk all 
he wants to, but he cannot get away 
from that record of inciting and sup- 
porting violence. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. I know that 
many times reference is made to the 
fact that Walter Reuther did that in his 
younger days. All I can say to you is 
that I was just recently graduated from 
the university at the same time Reuther 
was studying in Moscow, and I know 
that I would never have been permitted 
to go to Russia to study Marxism and 
communism. So unless the Communists 
had some idea of his sympathies, they 
certainly would not have permitted 
Reuther at any time to enter into Rus- 
sia. I might say this, too, that I have a 
great many personal friends, members 
of the Democrat Party on the other 
side of the aisle, and I fully agree with 
their philosophy of control of their own 
party. I keep hoping and wishing all the 
time that men who have led the Demo- 
crat Party for so many years down the 
ways which have made the Democrat 
Party great will always continue to keep 
control of their party and make sure 
that no alien philosophies ever enter into 
the workings of their party’s council. I 
know our own Speaker [Mr. RAYBURN] 
and the majority leader [Mr. McCor- 
Mack], and many others like them have 
Jong guided the Democrat Party to the 
influence it holds. I hope that they, and 
many other members of their group, 
will see to it in the future that no for- 
eign ideologies will come in that will take 
away control of their party to foster so- 
cialistic schemes on our country. 


A SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
Dickens, in his great novel, A Tale of 
Two Cities, used a paragraph which is 
most appropriate for the day in which 
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we live. The opening paragraph of this 
most fascinating story reads as follows: 
It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was 
the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of 
belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it was 
the season of light, it was the season of 
darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was 
the winter of despair, we had everything be- 
fore us, we had nothing before us, we were 
all going direct to Heaven, we were all going 
direct the other way—in short, the period 
was so far like the present period, that some 
of its noisiest authorities insisted on its be- 
ing received, for good or for evil, in the su- 
perlative degree of comparison only, 


Mr. Speaker, I think that I have never 
seen a time in which peoples and coun- 
tries have been more confused, more at 
a loss to know in which direction we are 
going, than the present day. It is as 
though Hamlet’s words, “The time is out 
of joint,” were meant for this age rather 
than for the age in which the Bard of 
Avon penned them. 

The cold war of intercontinental mis- 
sives is taking on the character of a 
comic opera. It would be humorous if it 
were not so tragic. This preoccupation 
with what to talk about if we decide to 
talk runs the risk of diverting our at- 
tention from the complex job of meet- 
ing the Soviet challenge at every point 
where free world and Communist inter- 
ests are locked in conflict. 

We must admit that the pressure for 
a summit conference between Russian 
and American leaders is very great. The 
major pressure comes from the Soviet 
Union itself. The Soviet initiative has 
found substantial support in the British 
Labor Party and in other opposition par- 
ties in Western Europe. It has also been 
supported by uncommitted nations like 
India. 

Our record at previous top-level con- 
ferences with the Soviet Union strongly 
suggests the inadvisability of another 
venture at the peak. At Teheran and 
Yalta certain agreements were made, 
many of which were subsequently broken 
by the Soviet Union, and some of which 
we lived to regret. At Potsdam there was 
another summit parley. Again some 
of the agreements made were broken 
by the Russians and others were re- 
gretted by the United States. 

Most fresh in our minds, of course, is 
the summit conference of the “big four” 
in Geneva in July 1955. This high-level 
parley in the diplomatic Alps engendered 
great expectations among the peoples of 
the free world. 

The single most specific agreement 
made at Geneva was on the German 
question. The four powers declared it 
was their purpose to settle “the German 
question and the reunification of Ger- 
many by means of free elections” which 
“shall be carried out in conformity with 
the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European 
security.” 

As Mr. Dulles has said, the Soviet 
Union has failed to keep this solemn 
pledge, and on November 16, 1955, the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States said 
that negotiations on the German ques- 
tion had reached a deadlock because the 
Soviet Foreign Minister insisted on a 
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German policy “which would have in- 
volved the continued division of Ger- 
many as well as the eventual dissolution 
of the western security system.” In a 
letter dated February 28, 1958, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko tore up the 
final scrap of the Geneva agreement 
when he said the German question “is 
a question of relations between the two 
existing German states.” 

Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to our par- 
ticipation in the 1955 Geneva Summit 
Conference. The scriptures admonish us 
in this fashion: 

Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers, for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness and what 
communion hath light with darkness? 


Yet, this is exactly what we were per- 
mitting ourselves to become a party to. 
The Soviet leaders are atheists, and I 
was taught a long time ago, when I stood 
at my mother's knee, that you can’t do 
business with the devil. Nevertheless, 
some of our leaders felt otherwise. Many 
of the newspaper columnists had been 
able to whisk us out of the atomic and 
cobalt age and into the glorious age of 
rose-colored glasses. Everything was 
suddenly sweetness and light. There 
had virtually been a recognition of the 
status quo; the bear was not really a 
bad bear after all; everybody was 
buddy-buddy; and, following the summit 
conference, some of our British friends 
were of the opinion that “there ain’t 
gonna be no war.” A magic had been 
exuded from the conference which far 
excelled anything that could be found in 
the Arabian Nights and, borne upon the 
wings of soft breezes drifting down the 
slopes from the sunset summit, occult 
powers completely overcame some of the 
crystal gazers, to say nothing of certain 
leaders within the administration, and 
within my own party as well, who were 
felled at a single stroke of the wand. 
Like a breath of fresh air, however, it 
was satisfying to find that a few writers 
refused to follow the white rabbit into 
the land of imagery; and, on the other 
hand, they showed a determination to 
study the facts realistically and relate 
the real results of the conference to the 
American people. 

To those who may suffer the illusion 
that the real nature of international 
communism can be changed by any new 
show of amiability and affability put on 
by a Russian delegation at a summit 
conference, one might only point to the 
announcement, which came on the heels 
of the 1955 Geneva adjournment, that 
the Soviets were increasing their mili- 
tary forces in East Germany. Then, too, 
the Israeli plane disaster, in which more 
than 50 persons were shot down by 
Bulgarian Communists, only conformed 
to the Russian pattern of committing 
overt, violent acts in order to demean 
the United States before the eyes of the 
world. “So sorry,” said the Bulgarian 
Communists, and they felt that they had 
atoned for their trigger-happy brutality. 
One must not forget, too, that it was 
virtually on the eve of the Geneva Con- 
ference that the Russians shot down one 
of our American planes over interna- 
tional waters, inflicting severe burns 
upon a number of American boys, scars 
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which some of the victims will carry to 
their graves. In that instance, the So- 
viets quickly assumed the partial re- 
sponsibility, a development, based upon 
past experience, that warranted the 
sound conclusion that they knew it was 
their full responsibility. Our State De- 
partment made a hasty , agreement, 
accepting the Soviet offer to pay for the 
damages. 

I merely repeat these incidents at this 
juncture to point up the sorry standards 
of measurement we are using in our of- 
ficial dealings with the Russians and to 
stress the fact that our sincere desire 
for peaceful relations with the Com- 
munists will carry us into serious danger 
unless we base dur reckonings and poli- 
cies on realism. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people, 
without regard to political party, would 
literally have thrown their hats in the 
air with joy, if the Geneva Summit Con- 
ference in 1955 had produced any real, 
sound basis for peace in our day. But 
all of the smiling and hail-fellow-well- 
met show at the summit failed miser- 
ably to alter the totalitarian Soviet 
structure. The satellite peoples are just 
as captive after Geneva as they were 
before the 1955 summit conference. No 
vain for the Soviet lifting of the ban 
against freedom of worship. The loved 
ones of the thousands upon thousands 
of politically imprisoned foreign na- 
tionals have less hope now for the re- 
lease of their relatives than they had 
before the 1955 summit conference. No 
edict was issued by the Kremlin for its 
subversive agents everywhere to cease 
and desist in their foul efforts to under- 
mine national governments throughout 
the Free World. 

What really emanated from the Ge- 
neva meetings, Mr. Speaker, was a vast 
flood of propaganda, all aimed at show- 
ing that the prospects of peace were 
soaring because Bulganin and his com- 
pany exhibited party manners, that good 
fellowship was generated with the aid 
of cocktails and caviar, that a new 
climate had been produced, and that 
from there on everything was going to 
be just ducky. 

Once we had gotten out from under 
the terrific barrage of propaganda bilge, 
we discovered that the all-vital, all-im- 
portant problem of German unification 
still was unsolved, and it is unsolved 
today. Mr. Speaker, it is most disturb- 
ing to look back upon the fruitless 
Geneva Conference of 1955 and to wade 
one’s way through the sea of phony 
claims being made for another summit 
conference. Having followed the Brit- 
ish appeasement will-o’-the-wisp to dis- 
aster before, our country today finds 
itself in an Alice-in-Wonderland atmos- 
phere being created with reference to 
international realities. All is again be- 
coming sweetness and light, and the rec- 
ord must not be invoked. Any honestly 
given impression of a month ago must 
be redone with a glossy finish. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, we are only going to 
plunge dangerously from the summit if 
we attempt to camouflage ugly realities 
with pink smokescreens. America has 
always gone to international conferences 
with good intentions, but only too often 
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she has returned with scraps of paper, 
while totalitarian powers have walked 
away with large chunks of territory and 
dominion over millions of people. In- 
telligent realism is the need of the day, 
Mr, Speaker. I regret to say that, 
despite the vast library of unhappy ex- 
amples to the contrary, there appears to 
be a substantial number of our policy 
makers who still mistakenly believe that 
a submissive type of conciliation pro- 
motes reasonable responses from the 
Communists. The plain fact is that the 
Communists—always and everywhere— 
mistake reasonableness for weakness; 
they have only contempt for softness, and 
they ruthlessly exploit anything that 
looks like indecision and vacillation. 

The Russian dictum on all of this is 
plain. The Marxian dogma and the pol- 
icies of Lenin and Stalin are firmed to 
unremitting war on the democracies, not 
necessarily a war in the military sense, 
but a war of doctrinal tactics, of infil- 
tration and subversion, of economic pi- 
racy, and the stimulation of moral chaos, 
For Lenin has said: 

We are living not merely in one state but 
in a system of states; and the existence of 
the Soviet Republic side by side with the 
imperialist states for a long, long time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must triumph 
in the end. 


Mr. Speaker, nowhere is there any 
actual evidence that justifies a conclu- 
sion that the Russians have abandoned 
their dreams of world domination. They 
have as their objective the complete 
mastery of the world, and we need not 
make any mistake about that. Their 
plans cannot be changed by soft words, 
but only by demonstrations of strength 
and by the forceful articulation of firm 
purpose and strong resolve that, al- 
though the free world sincerely wants 
peace, it will battle to the death any 
aggressor. 

The Russian leaders, of course, change 
their tactics from time to time. But 
they have never departed from their 
historic objective of world domination. 
In 1923, Lenin, the high priest of Com- 
munist strategy, described the struggle 
between communism and the non-Com- 
munist world in these words: 

In the last analysis, the outcome of the 
struggle will be determined by the fact that 
Russia, India, and China, etc., constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion of the globe. And it is precisely this 
majority of the population that, during the 
past few years, has been drawn into the 
struggle for its emancipation with extraor- 
dinary rapidity—there cannot be the slight- 
est shadow of doubt what the final outcome 
of the world struggle will be—the final vic- 
tory of socialism (communism) is fully and 
absolutely assured. 


That was 35 years ago. Lenin pro- 
phetically foresaw the importance of 
China and India in the world struggle, 
perhaps more clearly than we have 
seen it. 

On December 26, 1922, in his report to 
the 10th All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, Stalin declared that the de- 
cision to form a Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics was “another decisive step toward 
the amalgamation of the toilers of the 
whole world into a single world Socialist 
republic.” 
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` Has the recent campaign of the Krem- 

lin calling for competitive coexistence 
changed the ancient doctrines of Lenin 
and Stalin? Have the present Soviet 
masters revised their dream of a world 
run by a dictatorship of the proletariat? 
Many of us would like to think that the 
Soviet ruling elite is more reasonable 
and more conciliatory than Stalin, but 
our hopes must- be measured against 
harsh and unpleasant realities. 

Even a cursory reading of the head- 
lines gives ample evidence that the drive 
for Communist world hegemony has not 
abated. 

The Soviet Union is employing all of 
its traditional methods of political infil- 
tration and propaganda. Radio Moscow 
is broadcasting the promises and pre- 
tensions of communism and the fail- 
ures of America and the West in many 
languages to all parts of the world.“ The 
U. S. S. R. is reported to be training 
100,000 propagandists and agitators a 
year. Apparently this is what she means 
by peaceful coexistence. 

But for those captive peoples under 
the Kremlin's control, peaceful coexist- 
ence sometimes is the peace of the grave. 
The bloodbath of Budapest in 1956 is a 
dramatic reminder that there is a great 
difference between the peace of capitu- 
lation to tyranny and the peace that is 
rooted in freedom and justice. 

There is no convincing evidence to in- 
dicate that the present rulers in Moscow 
have given up either the Leninist goal of 
world domination or Stalinist tactics for 
reaching that goal. On November 18, 
1956, after Hungary was again safely 
under the Kremlin’s heel, Khrushchev 
said to Western diplomats at a Moscow 
reception: 

Whether you like it or not, history is on 
ourside. We will bury you yet. 


At the Kremlin’s New Year’s Eve party 
6 weeks later he added: We are all Stal- 
inists” when it comes to fighting im- 
perialism. He praised Stalin as a “great 
fighter against imperialism” and “a great 
Marxist.” The leopard may have 
changed his spots, but he certainly has 
not changed his aggressive nature. 

The argument that the Soviets are in 
a mood to negotiate seriously on the 
major vital questions which divide us 
bears close scrutiny. Of course, we are 
constantly negotiating with the Rus- 
sians, and even with the Chinese Reds, 
on less-than-vital issues such as the re- 
cent cultural exchange agreement with 
the U. S. S. R. and arrangements for 
American nationals to travel in China. 
The real question is whether the Soviets 
want to negotiate in earnest about major 
problems of international security, such 
as the German question, the Eastern Eu- 
ropean satellites, armament control, con- 
trol of outer space and the tensions in 
the Middle East. 

I am doubtful that the Soviets are 
really prepared for serious negotiation at 
the summit—or anywhere else—if by ne- 
gotiation we mean what negotiation has 
always meant—a genuine give and take, 
a willingness to give up something in 
order to attain something of greater 
value—a willingness, for example, to 
permit honest and free elections in East 
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and West Germany for the larger objec- 
tive of greater security in Europe. Since 
the Austrian peace treaty what have the 
Russians been willing to give up in the 
interests of a larger settlement? They 


have made certain proposals about giv- , 


ing up nuclear tests and withdrawing 
their troops from certain central Euro- 
pean countries in return for similar con- 
cessions from the United States. But 
upon closer examination these similar 
concessions are quite dissimilar—they 
involve unequal sacrifice. Most of the 
Soviet proposals have been one-sided 
because they. have required much. more 
of us than of the Soviets themselves. 

They say now that they will halt 
nuclear tests, but they refuse to agree 
to halt production of nuclear weapons 
or to submit to a foolproof interna- 
tional inspection system. Their disen- 
gagement proposals for Europe impose 
upon us substantially greater depriva- 
tions. If, for example, the United States 
pulls its military forces out of Western 
Europe in return for the withdrawal of 
Russian troops behind their borders, we 
will have withdrawn 3,000 miles and they 
will have withdrawn about 500 miles. 

Let us look at the unilateral holding 
of tests of nuclear weapons. This latest 
of Moscow’s propaganda measures is de- 
signed to stir up anti-American senti- 
ment around the world, particularly in 
Asia. Foreign Minister Gromyko has 
announced that Russia is ready to sign 
an agreement for suspension of tests. 
This, of course, merits careful. exam- 
ination, but the world will want to know 
what the Kremlin is prepared to do with 
respect to setting up an inspection sys- 
tem to assure compliance with the 
agreement. One of the biggest hoaxes 
of our day is this Soviet-inspired drive 
to stop the testing of nuclear weapons. 
Many fine citizens have been misled by 
the propaganda, and many people 
throughout the world have been scared 
by the supposed ill effects of “fallout” 
from the tests. Authoritative evidence 
has been produced again and again by 
reputable scientists that “fallout” from 
nuclear weapons tests has not added 
any real danger. Of course, there are 
always a few scientists who come out 
with rebuttals or with arguments that 
the layman cannot understand, but 
which keep the scare going. Nothing 
pleases Moscow more. Many of our re- 
cent tests have been made largely for 
the purpose of eliminating radioactive 
“fallout.” 

Exploratory tests are needed to ad- 
vance peaceful as well as military uses 
of atomic energy. Deterrent weapons 
must be developed by the United States 
in order to keep the Communists from 
suddenly plunging the world into a war 
that could wipe out millions of lives. If 
Russia could prevent the use of nuclear 
bombs, her conventional forces are large 
enough to conquer Western Europe, so 
the Soviet game is to get the West to 
give up nuclear weapons while the Com- 
munist armies of Russia and Red China 
dominate Europe and Asia. Of course, 
it should also be kept in mind that the 
ending of tests does not avert a danger 
of war. Russia has conducted some very 
large nuclear explosions in recent days. 
She has the atomic bomb. She has the 
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hydrogen bomb. She may have con- 
ducted all of the tests deemed neces- 
sary at this point. 

Moreover, there is no indication as to 
when the tests are to be suspended, and 
there is no indication that they will not 
be renewed again once Russia has 
reaped propaganda gains. 

If the Soviet Union is seeking oppor- 
tunities to do good deeds, she could stop 
oppressing the people of Hungary, East 
Germany, and other captive countries. 
This would be far more important than 
to stop testing nuclear bombs, inasmuch 
as some scientists have said that the 
amounts of radioactivity from nuclear 
tests is not more harmful than the lumi- 
nous rays of a wrist watch. Another 
unilateral decision which Moscow could 
make would be to return the territory 
of East Germany to the people of Ger- 
many. This would do more to insure 
the peace of Europe than any phony 
gestures about stopping the testing of 
nuclear weapons. Still another bit of 
unilateral righteousness which Moscow 
could display would be to let law-abiding 
citizens of other countries travel where 
they like inside the Soviet Union. Mos- 
cow might also embark on another uni- 
lateral adventure and stop oppressing 
the church and using it as an instru- 
ment to further the designs of the totali- 
tarian state. The Muscovites might 
even be interested in taking another uni- 
lateral action such as permitting com- 
plete freedom of the press. Perhaps as 
many correspondents as wish to do so 
would then be permitted to reside in 
Moscow and there would be no further 
censorship maintained on all outgoing 
news and radio broadcasts. 

“Unilateral” is a big word nowadays in 
the propaganda of the Communists. It 
implies a certain self-denial and desire 
to proceed with the doing of good deeds, 
irrespective of whether a potential ad- 
versary does the same. Of course, with 
reference to the termination of nuclear 
weapons tests, there is a place where 
this kind of agreement can properly be 
negotiated. It is in the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, but the So- 
viets have preferred to boycott that body. 
They seem to prefer the theatrical stuff 
which will more nearly deceive the world. 
The Soviet sputniks and intercontinental 
missiles have endowed her with prestige 
and made her bold. She is in a position 
to drive a hard bargain. The West no 
longer enjoys a commanding military 
position from which to negotiate. Armed 
with super weapons and a complex tech- 
nical economy capable of producing 
them, the leaders of the Kremlin can 
afford to promote an image of them- 
selves in the world as the champions of 
peace. 

In speaking of Russia and her preten- 
sions concerning peace, I think of the 
vision of Daniel: 

And in the latter time of their kingdom, 
when the transgressors are come to the full, 
a king of fierce countenance, and under- 
standing dark sentences shall stand up. 

And his power shall be mighty, but not 
by his own power: and he shall destroy 
wonderfully, and shall prosper, and practise, 
and shall destroy the mighty and the holy 


people. 
And through his policy also he shall cause 
craft to prosper in his hand; and he shall 
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magnify himself in his heart, and by peace 
shall destroy many: he shall also stand up 
against the Prince of princes; but he shall 
be broken without hand. 


If the Russians really wanted to ne- 
gotiate, to engage in genuine give-and- 
take bargaining, they have countless op- 
portunities through the normal diplo- 
matic channels at the ambassadorial or 
lower levels. They also have the oppor- 
tunity to make use of the channels pro- 
vided by the United Nations. 

Their insistence on a summit confer- 
ence when these other facilities for ne- 
gotiation exist suggests that they may 
be more interested in propaganda than 
negotiation. 

Even if the Soviets were interested in 
serious negotiation at the summit or 
elsewhere, would they keep the agree- 
ments reached? The history of the last 
three decades suggests that they would 
keep those agreements which were in 
their interest to keep and would break 
those agreements which no longer served 
their interests, if they thought they 
could get away with it. 

The long list of pledges broken by the 
Soviet Union leads almost inevitably to 
the conclusion that many of the agree- 
ments were entered into without good 
faith—that is, they were made to be 
broken. 

Let us look at some examples from 
the sorry record of broken Communist 
pledges. At the Yalta Conference in 
February 1945, the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union agreed to 
help the peoples liberated from Nazi 
control to solve their political and eco- 
nomic questions by democratic means. 
The USSR has flagrantly violated the 
letter and the spirit of this pledge by 
installing Communist regimes in Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. 
Also at Yalta the Soviet Union agreed 
that the Republic of China should re- 
tain full sovereignty in Manchuria. The 
Russians flouted this agreement by tac- 
tics of obstruction designed to hand 
over Manchuria to the Chinese Reds. 

At Potsdam in July 1945, the United 
States, the U. S. S. R., and the United 
Kingdom agreed that, subject to the re- 
quirements of military security, freedom 
of speech, press, and religion would be 
respected in the occupation of Germany. 
As everyone knows, Soviet authorities 
in East Germany have curtailed genuine 
freedom of speech and press by imposing 
the totalitarian instruments of suppres- 
sion, censorship, and secret police. Basic 
legal and political rights have been the 
victim of authoritarian edict and one- 
party control, with the inevitable result 
that a puppet regime has been installed. 

On July 27, 1953, a Korean armistice 
agreement was signed by representatives 
of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese Peoples Volunteers on the one 
hand and the United Nations Command 
on the other. On July 11, 1955, the 
United Nations Command, after detail- 
ing seven pages of specific incidents, 
charged that the Communists had “fia- 
grantly violated every basic provision of 
the armistice agreement” by a “willful, 
deliberate, and illegal buildup” of their 
military forces which demonstrated their 
“aggressive intent of acquiring a favor- 
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able military position over the forces of 
the United Nations Command.” 

I have already referred to the Ger- 
man agreement made at Geneva in 1955 
which the Soviets have thrown on the 
mounting heap of broken promises. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I can only look with 
suspicion upon any new proposals for 
a summit conference with the Russians. 

High-level conferences impose serious 
limitations upon genuine negotiation. 
In such public spectacles the diplomats 
are subjected to the shifting moods and 
emotions of the public and various pres- 
sure groups. Under these conditions, 
the diplomats are tempted to make prop- 
aganda speeches rather than to get into 
the hard bargaining which is the very 
essence of negotiation. Subject to the 
glare of publicity and to public pressure, 
it is difficult for the diplomats to make 
the necessary concessions for a viable 
settlement. This makes for rigidity and 
dries up any liquid assets the diplomat 
may have had at the outset of the 
negotiation. 

Summit diplomacy tends to create un- 
warranted and unrealistic expectations 
in large segments of the public. When 
these great expectations go unfulfilled, 
the public mood often shifts from un- 
justified optimism to equally unjustified 
pessimism. The failure of an interna- 
tional conference tends to cast discredit 
not only upon the conference, but upon 
the diplomatic process itself. The Ei- 
senhower administration and segments 
of the press must share the blame for 
the psychological backwash which re- 
sulted from their overselling of the Big 
Four Summit Conference in 1955. 

Summit diplomacy tends to undercut 
the solid, steady, and quiet work of Am- 
bassadors and other members of the 
diplomatic corps. To be effective, nego- 
tiation must be continuous, confidential, 
and patient. Public diplomacy tends to 
be hasty, spasmodic, and public-rela- 
tions conscious. Direct negotiation be- 
tween heads of state, or even foreign 
ministers, has certain inherent weak- 
nesses. 

The noted British diplomatic histo- 
rian, Sir Harold Nicolson, has this to 
say about summit diplomacy: 

A minister who flies to a foreign capital 
to undertake negotiation is inevitably short 
of time, ill equipped in technical knowledge, 
subjected to great publicity and inclined to 
conclude some vague and meaningless agree- 
ment rather than to return empty-handed 
to his home. More misery has been caused 
to mankind by the hurried drafting of im- 
precise or meaningless documents than by 
all the alleged machinations of the cunning 
diplomatist. 


These are the perils In summit diplo- 
macy. By adequate preparation it may 
be possible to avoid some of the pitfalls, 
but others are inherent in public diplo- 
macy itself. At best the risks are great. 
But if we do go to the summit, let us 
engage in as much prepartion before- 
hand as possible. Let us consult with 
our allies and work out a common and 
mutually accepted position on the major 
items to be discussed, Then let us nego- 
tiate with the Russians through the tra- 
ditional channels of diplomacy, And, 
as Walter Lippmann has suggested, let 
the summit conference be the occasion 
for ratifying what has already been 
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agreed upon at lower levels. If the 
summit is looked upon as a ratification 
ceremony of previously hammered-out 
agreements, we will have taken some 
long steps in the direction of avoiding 
the frustration and disillusionment 
which followed in the wake of the Ge- 
neva Conference, 

But even the most conscientious prep- 
aration will not prevent the Soviets 
from exploiting the summit conference 
for maximum propaganda value. One 
answer to this is to seize the propaganda 
initiative, rather than simply react. to 
Russian efforts, as we have been doing 
in the recent past. 

Although I do not hold that a sum- 
mit conference is inevitable, I do think 
it is a possibility. As such, it deserves 
serious thought by Members of Congress 
and the general public. In this connec- 
tion, the place where such a conference 
is held is an important consideration. 

Some weeks ago the Soviet leaders let 
it be known that they would be willing, 
as a convenience to President Eisen- 
hower, to come to Washington. The 
State Department, to its credit, did not 
rush to put out the welcome mat. Yet, 
according to this week’s U. S. News & 
World Report, the door, to date, is not 
being closed to Khrushchev. Mr. 
Speaker, if there must be a summit con- 
ference, let it be held anywhere but 
in Washington, There are five reasons 
why our Capital would be the worst pos- 
sible location. 

First, inviting the Soviet leaders here 
would endow them with respectability, a 
missing quality which they desperately 
want. Inviting Khrushchev and other 
Soviet leaders to Washington at this 
time would not be unlike inviting Hitler 
to London in 1940. We cannot allow 
ourselves to be manipulated into the 
position of giving the Soviet Government 
the gift of respectability. 

Second, Washington is the worst place 
for a summit conference because it would 
give the Soviet leaders an unexcelled 
propaganda opportunity. In light of 
their behavior in Britain, India, and 
elsewhere, think of what Khrushchev 
and his colleagues would do by driving 
in an open car to the Lincoln Memorial 
and Mount Vernon. Look at the free, 
and largely favorable, coverage they 
would get on our TV networks. We can- 
not afford to give them the gift of free 
and favorable publicity. 

Third, inviting the Soviet leaders here 
would be misunderstood both by certain 
neutral powers and by the captive na- 
tions in Eastern Europe. Think of how 
the Dutch and Belgians would have felt 
if Britain would have invited Hitler to 
London after the Nazi armies had con- 
quered the Lowlands. 

Fourth, we cannot risk a possible as- 
sassination of a Soviet leader on our soil. 
When foreign diplomats are visiting our 
country, our Government is responsible 
for their comfort and safety. In addi- 
tion to unpleasant incidents such as 
those which occurred in Britain during 
the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin, 
the ultimate incident is not beyond the 
realm of possibility. This is too great 
a risk to take. 

Fifth, and mainly, the American peo- 
ple, whose forefathers shed their blood 
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for the preservation of liberty in this 
land of the free and whose sons and 
daughters have given their lives in the 
preservation of freedom elsewhere would 
never submit to any visitation by the 
arch villain, Khrushchev. Internation- 
al blackmailers and murderers will never 
be welcome in the United States. It 
would be unthinkable, preposterous, 
ridiculous to permit this blustering buf- 
foon, who has only recently said to us 
“We will bury you,” to profane, by his 
presence, the air which freemen breathe, 
Someone recently had the temerity, 
rather I should say the effrontery, to 
suggest that a summit conference be 
held at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. This would be an outrage to 
the people of my State, a State with 
the motto: Montani Semper Liberti— 
“Mountaineers Always Free.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is little ned to 
elaborate further on the subject of a 
summit conference. I trust that our 
Government, in making a decision, will 
first of all participate in a refreshing of 
the memory. The handbook of Marx- 
ism sets forth the Communist objective 
in the section on the program of the 
Communist International. It says: 

Thus, the dictatorship of the world pro- 
letariat is an essential and vital condition 
precedent to the transformation of the world 
capitalist economy into Socialist economy. 
This world dictatorship can be established 
only when the victory of socialism has been 
achieved * * * uniting the whole of man- 
kind under the hegemony of the interna- 
tional proletariat organized as a state. 


Lenin outlined the modus operandi 
for this objective of world domination, 
He said: 

First we will take eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia. Then we will surround 
America, the last citadel of capitalism. We 
shall not have to attack. She will fall into 
our lap like an overripe fruit. 


Quoting Lenin, Stalin has said: 

Lenin never regarded the Republic of the 
Soviets as an end in itself. To him it was 
always a link needed to strengthen the chain 
of the revolutionary movement in the coun- 
tries of the East and the West, a link needed 
to facilitate the victory of the working people 
of the whole world over capitalism, 


And Stalin supported the view: 

For the victory of the revolution in one 
country, in the present case Russia * * * is 
the beginning of and the groundwork for 
the world revolution, 


And with the death of Stalin, Malen- 
kov—notwithstanding his professions for 
a new order of coexistence—revealed his 
faith in Soviet destiny. 

We know firmly that the victory of de- 


mocracy and socialism throughout the world 
is inevitable— 


He said. 

I do not wish to labor the point, but it 
is clear and irrespective of changes in 
strategy, irrespective of current rulers, 
the key objective of world domination 
has remained constant. The Soviet pre- 
siding officer over the U. N. Security 
Council in 1949, Dimitry Manuilsky, had 
bluntly stated that objective in 1931: 

War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
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bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace moyement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of 
concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will leap at an- 
other chance to be friends. As soon as their 
guard is down, we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist. 


In conclusion, let me say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I would like to see a just and lasting 
peace, a peace which would permit every 
country and every individual to follow a 
course toward an ultimate destiny in 
accordance with the principles of law and 
order. The Scriptures warn us, however, 
in this manner: 

And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of 
Wars: see that ye not be troubled: for all 
these things must come to pass. For 
nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom. * * * All these are the be- 
ginning of sorrows. 


I do not claim to be a student of the 
Bible but I do respect it as the divinely 
inspired word of God. Hence, I believe 
that there will continue to be wars and 
rumors of wars until the Prince of Peace 
comes back to receive His own. Ido not 
believe that everlasting peace can be 
secured through man’s efforts alone. I 
can only hope that America may be made 
so strong that its strength may be utilized 
as a deterrent to the forces which might 
be loosed by the leaders in the Kremlin, 
forces which would, if the Communists 
could have their way, destroy not only 
liberty and freedom but also all religions 
which subscribe to a higher power than 
that of the state. I can only hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the strength of America 
may be such that it will deter Soviet ag- 
gression until that day when an enlight- 
ened Russian people will rise up to throw 
off the chains of totalitarian and tyran- 
nical government which, as of today, 
keeps them in bondage. 

Could I bring myself to the point of 
placing faith in the words and the prom- 
ises of Soviet leadership, I would have 
hope that something good might result 
from another meeting at the summit. 
Were President Eisenhower able, from 
the standpoint of experience and physi- 
cal condition, to prove himself a match 
for Khrushchev at the conference table, 
there might be some slim reason to hope 
that we would benefit from a summit 
meeting. Looking at the evil men in the 
Kremlin as atheists, and realizing as I 
do that a belief in God is the basis of 
every moral code, I cannot believe that 
any good thing can possibly result from 
a meeting at the summit. I believe that 
the Russians would only use such a con- 
ference for propaganda purposes, and 
that it would be highly detrimental to 
the security of our own country and the 
future safety of the free world. Under 
such circumstances, and until the athe- 
ism of Communist leaders is replaced by 
belief in a creator and respect for human 
and divine laws, I must in all sincerity 
state that I am against a summit con- 
ference. If, however, the leaders of our 
country finally determine that we shall 
participate in such a conference, I be- 
seech them that it only be held after 
prior lower level conferences and diplo- 
matic activities have given reasonable 
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assurance that agreements have been 
arrived at which will be kept and hon- 
ored by the Communists, agreements 
which we as Americans can honorably 
and conscientiously adhere to, agree- 
ments which will give reasonable hope to 
the peaceful aspirations of freedom-lov- 
ing peoples everywhere, agreements 
which will be dedicated to the ultimate 
renewal of liberty where it is now denied. 
When such agreements, by prior lower 
level negotiations, can be assured, then, 
and only then, shall I favor a summit 
conference for the ratification of such 
agreements. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I vield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, should certainly be com- 
mended for bringing this subject, this 
very important and timely subject, to the 
attention of the House today, as well as 
for the brilliant and penetrating analysis 
of the present situation that he is pre- 
senting to us here this afternoon, I am 
particularly pleased that the speaker 
dwelt so much on the necessity and, as a 
matter of fact, the indispensability of 
adequate preparation before any so- 
called summit meeting involving the 
heads of government should be permitted 
to take place. I think it cannot be too 
much overemphasized that this adminis- 
tration, this Government, indeed, the 
American people, are not averse to tak- 
ing any and all steps necessary—includ- 
ing, if need be, a meeting at the top levels 
with the Soviets for the purpose of pro- 
moting and advancing the cause of just 
and lasting world peace. But, I know the 
gentleman will agree with me, since he 
has already pointed it out, that a con- 
ference with the Soviets at the top level, 
if inadequately prepared and if it is de- 
signed only or intended only as a means 
to advancing Soviet publicity and propa- 
ganda aims, would not only be useless but 
also would be directly injurious and 
dangerous to the cause of world peace. 
Would not the gentleman agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. BYRD. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Because, if the gentle- 
man will recall the last so-called summit 
meeting, which was held 244 years ago at 
Geneva in 1955, I am sure he will remem- 
ber the great feeling that swept the free 
world and, I suppose, even the Commu- 
nist world, prior to that conference when 
everybody was saying it was so won- 
derful that there was going to be a meet- 
ing with the Russians and that there was 
going to be a solving of the problems that 
hinder world peace, and that there was 
going to be another new era of sweet- 
ness and light and all that sort of thing. 
And then, when the conference was over 
and it was clearly seen that the Soviets 
had no intention of keeping the promises 
and commitments they had made at that 
conference, the resulting letdown, the 
disappointment among the peoples every- 
where, were very damaging. I question 
whether the present uneasy situation in 
the world today could stand another so- 
called buildup prior to a conference, and 
then a letdown following the disappoint- 
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ment such as occurred at Geneva 214 
years ago. I think the drop in feeling 
might, as I say, be too great even to keep 
the peace at that time. 

Mr. BYRD. I share the feeling that 
has been expressed by the gentleman, I 
think the net result of the last Geneva 
conference was a loss to America and 
the other countries of the free world; 
and it added up to a net gain for the 
Soviets and their Communist friends. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I want to join in agree- 
ment with the analysis that the gentle- 
man has just made. He has made some 
points that need to be made. I hope his 
remarks receive the study they deserve in 
this country and abroad. The gentleman 
mentioned Sir Harold Nicholson’s de- 
scription of what a Summit Conference 
was like. It seems to me our experience 
with Yalta, Potsdam, and Geneva in 
1955 should tend to make us most cau- 
tious about going into any such meeting, 
I want to make this suggestion and make 
this point to the gentleman. We are 
talking about a Summit Conference; 
what would we mean by Summit? Ap- 
parently, we mean not meeting on the 
top of a hill—but it is at the summit of 
the countries involved—the leaders at 
the summit. Well, I would like to point 
out that there is only one man in the 
world who is, at the same time, chief of 
state of his country, commander in chief 
of the armed forces of his country, and 
the head, the nominal or titular head of 
his political party in his country and 
who is sure under his constitution to hold 
all three of those assignments for a 
period of years. There is not. anybody 
in the world who has the position that 
our President—that an American Presi- 
dent has. So, I have thought sometimes, 
perhaps, if our President would say, “I 
am perfectly willing to meet anywhere, 
anyone on earth who is a real summit 
character and who has the powers that 
I have,” he might find that he was going 
there and standing there all alone, 

It seems to me that this mention of 
the character of the Presidency, leaving 
out for a moment the power and position 
and prestige of our country, is one reason 
why there are a lot of countries that are 
anxious to get us into a summit meet- 
ing, particularly enemies of ours, and 
these very same considerations are the 
reasons, as the gentleman has so ably 
pointed out, why we should be careful 
about going. 

Just one more comment on the gen- 
tleman’s significant analysis of the op- 
posing conventional fears involved. The 
gentleman pointed out, and I am sure 
will agree, that if we eliminate by agree- 
ment only nuclear weapons in which we 
have more power, possibly prevailing 
power, the only weapons which Lave de- 
terred the Russians for over a decade, 
and do nothing more, we will then have 
entered into an arms race in most divi- 
sions of which we are bound to lose, be- 
cause the Russians, the totalitarians, are 
better at conscription than we are. For 
that reason, in 1949 our Foreign Affairs 
Committee, in writing a policy state- 
ment on reduction of armaments in the 
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first military-aid bill, inserted the words 
“including Armed Forces” in this provi- 
sion, because we felt—and I would be 
glad to have the gentleman’s comment, 
and I feel I can forecast it—that con- 
scription itself needs to be controlled and 
reduced before we can safely enter into 
any vast arms reduction program. I 
would be happy to have the gentleman’s 
comment, if Ihave not imposed too much 
already. 

Mr. BYRD. I appreciate the contri- 
bution that has been made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, a 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, a gentleman who is a 
student of foreign affairs and who has 
given the best years of his life in studying 
foreign affairs. 

I now yield to the gentlewoman from 
New York, also a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would join my colleagues in 
expressing my personal appreciation to 
my colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] in taking this time to express his 
views to us on this most important issue, 
a summit conference. I do want to join 
the gentleman in expressing the fear that 
the outcome of a conference at the Sum- 
mit may be the same as that which took 
place at Yalta in the abrogation of those 
agreements that the Russians agreed to 
at that time. I must say that had they 
lived up to that which they promised at 
Yalta, we would possibly not be worried 
about a summit meeting at this time. 

Nor would we be worried about a sum- 
mit conference if they had lived up to 
their agreements which they made at the 
Geneva Conference in 1955. The Rus- 
sians have such an abominable record of 
breaking agreements as to make me 
highly suspicious of their intentions with 
regard to a summit conference. 

It may be that they are desirous of 
temporarily relaxing the tensions in the 
cold war so as to permit them to put 
their own economic house in order and 
to allay the economic unrest presently 
being evidenced in many places through- 
out the Soviet Union. It is a safe bet 
that they hope to garner great propa- 
ganda gains from any summit confer- 
ences, and they, of course, will hope to 
secure that which they need most of all— 
respectability in the eyes of the world. 

I regret to think that we must hold a 
summit conference purely to satisfy 
the political motives and aspirations of 
certain people in this country and other 
countries, and I think it is most tragic 
that the inevitable result of such a con- 
ference would be to completely destroy 
the hopes of peoples in captive countries 
who now look to us to sustain their faith 
in the eventual triumph of right and 
justice. 

The past is prolog, Mr. Speaker, but 
T am constrained to believe, and to state 
my belief, that our country today lacks 
the kind of leadership that can properly 
evaluate and analyze the past perform- 
ances of the Russians and reach a de- 
termination therefrom that we cannot do 
business with these people at a summit 
conference. My position is that I am 
not against a summit conference per se. 
I do not think that we should partici- 
pate in one, however, until conferences 
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on the ambassadorial level and other 
lower-level meetings have arrived at 
agreements the ratification of which 
might be needed at a summit conference. 

For years, nations have been dealing 
with one another and making agree- 
ments through normal diplomatic chan- 
nels and in meetings of foreign min- 
isters and ambassadors, and I see no 
reason why the problems of today can- 
not be properly approached in the same 
manner. So why have a summit con- 
ference at all unless it is merely for the 
purpose of ratification of lower-level 
agreements? 

Of course, the Russians cannot propa- 
gandize lower-level meetings as they can 
hope to do with a meeting at the sum- 
mit. This is all the more why we should 
be most careful about sitting down with 
the Communists at the top level. I think 
there is one prime consideration we 
should keep in mind, and that is the 
state of the President’s health. I per- 
sonally wonder whether or not he is phys- 
ically able to undergo the strain and 
the wear and tear of a strenuous con- 
ference, particularly when America has 
so much at stake. 

In any event, I say that before going 
to any summit conference we should 
pursue ample exploratory work at the 
ambassadorial level and through normal 
diplomatic channels so as to assure our- 
selves that something really worthwhile, 
in the interest of peace, might result 
from a later summit conference. 

I would like to ask my colleague from 
West Virginia if he does not feel that 
one of the most important issues today 
is the fact that our President must in- 
sure that we have unity among the na- 
tions of the Free World in their agree- 
ments and strategy before this confer- 
ence takes place. 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the gentle- 
woman from New York that there cer- 
tainly can be no doubt as to the impor- 
tance of our seeking and attaining a 
spirit of unity among the other free- 
dom-loving nations who expect to join 
us, if and when such a summit confer- 
ence is decided upon, 

I would add, however, that I think 
our own Nation must be determined to 
exercise great leadership in the creation 
of the agenda and that we must not be 
persuaded, as I feel we have been in the 
past, so much by the leadership of Great 
Britain and France. I think the Amer- 
ican people see this matter quite differ- 
ently than do those people. I feel that 
the time has come for the United 
States—the only country in the Free 
World that can really exercise the kind 
of leadership needed in these perilous 
days—for the United States to seek to 
impose its own will, more than it has 
heretofore, in any coming summit con- 
ference. This, of course, is going to be 
very, very difficult; and I, personally, 
must confess that I cannot see much 
hope of our evolving an agenda that will 
be acceptable to the other free countries 
of the world which we ourselves can 
conscientiously and honorably abide by 
and which would have any hope of suc- 
cess in any meeting with the Commu- 
nists at the summit. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BYRD, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Following up this most 
interesting colloquy, I think we all seek 
unity in the Free World, but I think the 
gentleman from West Virginia has been 
indicating that we are not going to 
achieve unity with our allies by conced- 
ing points that involve our security and 
theirs. 

Mr. BYRD. Exactly. 

Mr. VORYS. And Iam sure the gen- 
tlewoman from New York will agree. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. VORYS. We could achieve world- 
wide unity overnight by simply telling 
Khrushchev: “We will agree to anything 
you want.” But it would be the end of 
civilization if we did achieve that kind 
of unity. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I agree 
with my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York and the 
gentleman from Ohio for their contri- 
butions. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I want to compliment the 
gentleman from West Virginia for 
bringing this most important and timely 
question before the Congress and the 
people of the country. So much has 
been said on all sides of the subject that 
there is considerable confusion among 
our people. It has been played up by 
some supposed experts that we must go, 
even without preparation, to a confer- 
ence at the summit at the behest of the 
Soviet Union, otherwise it will appear 
that we are warmongers, or at least 
blocking peace. Certainly, we do not 
want to give any such impression; yet, 
on the other hand, we do not want to 
be drawn into a situation where we 
might, in fact, endanger the true peace 
of the world. 

May I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does he think that what the world 
needs most is new agreements with the 
Soviet Union, or that the Soviet Union 
should start keeping the agreements it 
has already made at previous confer- 
ences? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think there is 
anyone in this august body who is more 
eminently qualified to ask questions re- 
lating to international affairs and to an- 
swer those same questions than the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota. 
To ask the question is to answer it. Cer- 
tainly, no new agreements are needed, 
What we need only is the carrying out 
and the living up to of the agreements 
that have been reached in the past. 

Mr. JUDD. Should not we be con- 
stantly emphasizing that there is no 
point in signing new pieces of paper to- 
day with the same people who are in the 
process of tearing up and openly vio- 
lating the pieces of paper that they 
signed yesterday? Communists signed a 
piece of paper with President Roosevelt 
at Yalta promising free elections in Po- 
land, Rumania, and so forth, They tore 
that up. They signed a piece of paper 
with President Truman at Potsdam with 
respect to procedures to be followed to 
achieve the unification of Germany. 
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They tore that up. They signed a piece 
of paper at Punmunjon promising not to 
increase their military strength in North 
Korea. They tore that up—it does not 
make any difference to them whether 
their so-called agreements are signed 
with Republicans or Democratic admin- 
istrations in this country. They signed a 
piece of paper with the French at Geneva 
in 1954 promising not to build up the 
strength of Communist forces in North 
Vietnam. They tore that up. They en- 
tered into an agreement at Geneva in 
1955 with President Eisenhower consent- 
ing to democratic elections among the 
Germans on the question of the reunifi- 
cation of Germany. They paid not the 
slightest attention to that agreement. Is 
it not really an act of insanity on our 
‘part to put trust now in any pieces of 
paper signed by the same people who 
have this record of perfidy, who in fact 
make a virtue of bad faith? Does the 
gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. BYRD. I certainly do agree with 
that. The gentleman has made a very 
pertinent observation. 

Mr. JUDD. May I ask the gentleman 
this question: Why does he suppose the 
Soviet Union is pressing so ardently for 
a summit conference at this time? Is 
it not to get us into a position where per- 
haps we will feel compelled to sign an- 
other piece of paper, supposedly bring- 
ing peace, through commitments which 
we would keep, in return for commit- 
ments by them which they would prob- 
ably tear up, with complete assurance we 
would not do anything about their vio- 
lation. Is that not the reason they want 


a summit conference? 
Mr. BYRD. I think that is one of 
many reasons. 


Mr. JUDD. In other words, the gen- 
tleman does not think they really want a 
genuine settlement? 

Mr. BYRD. They do not intend to 
reach a settlement. 

Mr. JUDD. Why should they? The 
present situation is made to order for 
them, “Neither peace nor war” is what 
Lenin told them to work for as ideal for 
the expansion of Communist power. 
With real peace they could not make 
headway because no one would listen to 
the siren songs of Communist propa- 
ganda. With war now, they would be de- 
feated. So, obviously, they want a con- 
tinuation of the present stalemate—nei- 
ther peace nor war. They want for the 
present what they call peaceful coexist- 
ence. Some people here think that 
peaceful coexistence is the same as peace. 
But peace means a resolution of differ- 
ences, a genuine settlement. Peaceful 
coexistence does not mean that. It 
means we are to allow them to coexist 
peacefully as long as we are stronger; 
then when they can get stronger, it will 
mean peaceful submission by us, or be 
destroyed. 

The gentleman’s point is well taken 
that negotiations to be successful have 
to be conducted privately. I admired 
Woodrow Wilson so greatly. But he 
made a mistake in starting this business 
of conferences at the summit when he 
went to Versailles. From that first sum- 
mit conference down to the present I 
think it can be demonstrated that not a 
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single one of them has brought us and 
the cause of freedom and peace as much 
good as it has brought damage. Mr. 
Wilson called for open covenants openly 
arrived at. I think covenants once ar- 
rived at must be open and exposed to 
public opinion for approval or disapprov- 
al, But seldom in actual practice, can 
important covenants be openly arrived 
at. This applies even to such covenants 
as that between a man and a women in 
which he persuades her, after private 
and perhaps extended negotiations to be- 
come his life partner. Once it is arrived 
at, he can hardly wait to shout from the 
housetops that she said “Yes.” The 
covenant is open; but it was not openly 
arrived at. This is just as true in our in- 
ternational relations as in our personal 
relations. 

Last fall I served at the United Na- 
tions and I became convinced that one 
reason the Communists are agitating for 
a summit conference is because they are 
not succeeding in hoodwinking anyone 
at the United Nations, and hope to do 
better at a small, chummy affair. The 
representatives of the various govern- 
ments at the U. N. are pretty experi- 
enced and skillful negotiators, They see 
through Communist propaganda. They 
listen politely and then vote against the 
Reds. Especially since Hungary have 
the Communists been overwhelmingly 
defeated in almost all major votes. So 
naturally they want to move out of the 
United Nations and its Disarmament 
Committee where they are dealing with 
seasoned diplomats and get to the sum- 
mit where they think they can play upon 
world public opinion and have a better 
chance of success. It is not Eisenhower 
and Dulles with whom they want to 
negotiate, but with the war-weary and 
peace-hungry peoples of the world who 
may be sorely tempted to listen to Com- 
munist promises regardless of past de- 
ceptions. 

At the U. N. it became clear that the 
Soviets were operating on about four 
main convictions. First, they are not 
afraid of attack by the United States. 
Second, since Hungary, they are genu- 
inely afraid of unrest and uprisings with- 
in. Third, in order to win the world, 
they must first of all break the hopes 
and the will to resist of the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. And fourth, they 
cannot do that by force or tricks or de- 
ception; the only way they can accom- 
plish that is to persuade or beguile or 
lull or intimidate the Free World, partic- 
ularly the United States, into appearing 
to abandon the captive peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain. To go to a confer- 
ence with the oppressors, to appear to 
accept what Khrushchev calls the his- 
toric changes, to negotiate on the basis 
of the status quo of today, discussing 
everything except the freedom of en- 
slaved peoples, can only break the 
hearts of the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. The most urgent objective the 
Communists have is to get us to hold a 
conference with them in an aura of ac- 
ceptance, which can only increase their 
influence and power and prestige 

Mr. BYRD. And respectability. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, indeed. They want 
us to destroy the hopes of 900 million 
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people; to forget about Hungary; to for- 
get about freedom, in our sincere yearn- 
ing for peace. Such a conference offers 
the Soviets their best hope of winning 
the world. They learned a lesson from 
Hungary. They know they have got to 
win the whole world, including the 
United States, in the next few years, or 
the forces of freedom and unrest within 
their slave empire will cause them to 
lose the whole world, including the So- 
viet Union, They are men in a hurry. 
It is now or never for them. There- 
fore, we must be just as hardheaded 
and skillful in our efforts to get real 
peace, which can only last if based on 
freedom and justice, as they are in their 
skillful efforts to trick us, like a fly lured 
into a spider’s web, into accepting some- 
thing that could prevent the coming of 
real peace. 

I thank the gentleman for calling this 
important subject to the country’s at- 
tention, and I hope everybody pays close 
heed to what he has said. 

Mr. MORANO: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I regret that I was 
not here to hear all of the gentleman’s 
statement concerning the matter of a 
summit conference. But, as I under- 
stand, the gist of your statement is that 
we should not attempt or agree to a 
summit conference unless the proper 
preliminary negotiations are entered 
into and some sort of an agenda agreed 
upon; is that a correct statement? 

Mr. BYRD. My position is this, as I 
have expressed it: I personally cannot 
believe, on the basis of history, that 
anything good can ever come out of a 
summit conference with the Russians. 

Mr. MORANO. Even if it is held on 
the basis of preliminary negotiations re- 
sulting in some agreement or in some 
agenda and so forth? 

Mr. BYRD. I believe we are dealing 
with atheists when we sit down with the 
leaders in the Kremlin. I feel that a 
belief in God is the basis of all moral 
codes and the basis of all law and the 
basis of justice, and when we sit down 
with men who profess no belief in a 
Higher Power, then we are, in fact, sit- 
ting down with men whose word, 
whether written or orally spoken, can- 
not be taken at face value. Therefore, 
until such time as these men profess a 
belief in a Higher Authority which would 
lead me to have confidence in their word 
and their agreement, I cannot believe 
that we can ever gain anything that 
would be to the good of the United States 
and the Free World by meeting with 
them, especially at the summit. 

Now, to get more around to what the 
gentleman is saying as it concerns his 
impression of my statement here, I do 
take the position that if we are going 
to have a summit conference, then it 
only should take place after prior, lower 
level conferences and diplomatic activi- 
ties have arrived at agreements and have 
proven, or at least given us reasonable 
assurance that some lasting result can 
emanate from a summit conference. 

Mr. MORANO. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman. He has spoken not only 
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as a Member of this great House of Rep- 
resentatives, but as a true American 
patriot who has demonstrated here that 
in affairs affecting the welfare of our 
country there should be joined together 
Democrats as well as Republicans in an 
attempt to establish our security and 
maintain those areas of freedom in the 
world that are still free and to in some 
way give hope to those millions of un- 
fortunates who are now in bondage, un- 
der tyranny, and so on. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Do you not think that this 
latest move by the Soviets in which they 
have declared their intention of ceasing 
the testing of nuclear weapons is an- 
other action designed to blackjack us 
into this summit conference by propa- 
gandizing the world into the belief that 
they and they alone seek peace? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not think there is 
one iota of doubt as to that being the 
purpose. As I have already stated, they 
have not indicated when they intend 
to terminate their tests. And there is 
no assurance that they will not con- 
tinue them once they have reaped the 
propaganda advantage they are seeking. 

Mr. MORANO. In other words, it was 
convenient for them to say that they 
had ceased their testing, because they 
must do it for technical reasons, and 
they use that as another weapon to 
blackjack us into a summit conference 
by steaming up or propagandizing the 
peoples of the world. 

Mr. BYRD. Absolutely. 

Mr. MORANO. And try to make us 
look bad. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. MORANO. And does not the gen- 
tleman agree with me further that we 
should look upon it in that light and 
not cease testing our weapons until we 
have perfected every instrument of de- 
fense that we can possibly perfect to 
insure the security of the United States 
and its people? 

Mr. BYRD. Absolutely; I agree with 
the gentleman wholeheartedly. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Russians were sin- 
cere in seeking ways in which to do 
good, there are many other ways which 
would inspire the confidence of the peo- 
ples of the Free World. They could per- 
mit freedom of the press. They could 
permit true freedom of religion. They 
could immediately strike the bonds of 
slavery from the captive countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

Mr. MORANO. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BYRD. They could support the 
reunification of Germany and take 
steps that would lead to the effectuation 
of that objective. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say in conclusion that I am grate- 
ful to the gentleman for yielding to me. 
Also I should like to say that I regret 
that he has seen fit to leave the House 
of Representatives and its Committee 
on Foreign Affairs where I enjoyed as- 
sociating with him for almost 4 years. 

Mr, BYRD. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

CIv——388 
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Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with other members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 
stand they have taken. I have discov- 
ered that the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is a very valuable 
member of that committee, and is forth- 
right in the position he takes. I know 
he has taken a firm stand time and time 
again. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
1 or 2 questions, if time permits. Would 
the gentleman agree with me that in any 
summit conference with the Soviet, we 
ought to have the ground rules laid down 
firmly; we ought to know what the items 
are to be discussed, or else we will not be 
able to come out of the summit confer- 
ence in any better shape than we have 
heretofore? 

Mr. BYRD. As far as I am con- 
cerned—and I say this with great respect 
for the gentleman’s judgment—I think 
the agreements ought to be practically 
reached at the lower levels, and the 
summit conference used only for ratifi- 
cation. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. That is an idea that 
I wholeheartedly endorse. In other 
words, when you go into a conference 
with a bandit, it is rather difficult to 
get much out of the conference. And 
that is what we are doing; we are deal- 
ing with international bandits when we 
are dealing with the Russians. There is 
not much to be gained from it. 

Mr. Speaker, I want again to com- 
mend the gentleman from West Virginia 
for the splendid position he has taken 
and the courage that he has shown on 
many occasions. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] may be 
permitted to proceed for three minutes 
additional. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. I appreciate the informa- 
tion our colleague has so well given the 
House this afternoon, and I commend 
him for it. I think any of us who un- 
derstand the situation we have today 
internationally, and in the light of past 
experience, would have to take the same 
position. It is my hope and desire that, 
as we do this, realizing the threats and 
propaganda that are being let loose by 
our adversaries in Russia, we must not 
be too much inclined these days to 
weaken or discourage some of our allies. 
It seems to me that our leaders must 
continue to take the same positive posi- 
tion that has been demonstrated in deal- 
ing with the Russian Communists since 
the days when we first went into the 
picture, in the last 3 or 4 years. 

I know that we should keep the Amer- 
ican people well informed, and I think 
that is one thing we should compliment 
this administration upon, because, if 
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anything has been outstanding, it has 
been the effort the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
have made to keep before us the true 
situation that exists in international af- 
fairs. I cannot say that prevailed so 
much on previous occasions when we 
went into war without preparation and 
when we had conferences without prep- 
aration, but it seems to me that if we 
can unite ourselves and support the 
present administration and the present 
Secretary of State in an all-out effort 
to tell Russia that we expect to stand 
our ground and we expect to Keep our- 
selves militarily prepared, as well as 
unified, that will be the best position 
the people of the United States can take. 

I thank the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia very much. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from West Virginia for his 
timely observations. May I say that re- 
gardless of who is Secretary of State, 
regardless of who is President of the 
United States, regardless of what po- 
litical party either of those gentlemen 
may be affiliated with, I for one will 
support them as long as they remain 
firm in dealing with these international 
blackmailers, and I for one will support 
them in that position, not only in the 
Congress, but, in fact, anywhere in my 
own native State and in my Congres- 
sional District. I think we are going to 
have to rise above political party in 
dealing with the common enemy of all. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Library of Congress is one of the 
great educational institutions of the 
world. It stands as a beacon diffusing 
knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 
This institution constitutes the most 
valuable asset of Congress and of our 
Government. 

Archibald MacLeish referred to it de- 
scriptively: i 

The Library * * * is an institution 
of learning unique among the learned insti- 
tutions of the world—a library having the 
educational facilities of a great university; 
a university housing the timelessness and 
the enduring integrity of a great and ancient 
collection of books. 


The Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn., 
which is the largest book-manufacturing 
company in the world and certainly one 
of the finest, adopted a policy of issuing 
American keepsakes for private distri- 
bution. 

In February it published American 
Keepsake No. 3, The Library of Congress, 
by Paul M. Angle, in an edition of 
1,500 copies, solely for distribution 
among its friends. The plates have been 
destroyed; there will be no reprint. It 
has been set in linotype Baskerville for 
the text, with handset Bulmer and Per- 
petus: types for display. The eagle has 
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cially for this publication. 

This history of the Library of Congress 
is a valuable contribution. 

I wish to congratulate the author, Mr. 
Angle, and express the appreciation of 
all the friends of the Library of Con- 
gress to Kingsport Press, its officers and 
craftsmen for having made this contri- 
bution which every friend of the Library 
will find to be delightful reading and a 
valuable summary of the historic growth 
of the Library. 

Tennessee is proud of the Kingsport 
Press and what it has done to advance 
the art of printing and the manufactur- 
ing of books. 


RECESSION IN TEXTILES 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service reports that 
during the month of February just 
passed the daily consumption of cotton 
was the lowest since 1940. The Federal 
Government’s policy on foreign trade, 
especially as it applies to cotton, has 
been one of the causes of the present 
situation in which we now find our- 
selves. The consumption of cotton has 
continued to drop. Predictions are that 
this year the estimated consumption will 
be below eight million bales. If this is 
true, our cotton farmers and our textile 
mills will be seriously hurt. I have just 
read in the Dan Smoot report of March 
24, 1958, an article relative to the reces- 
sion in textiles. The article to which 
I refer is as follows: 

RECESSION IN TEXTILES 

American textile manufacturers pay 
American standard wages—the highest in 
the world. Working hours for their em- 
ployees, ages of their employees, and mini- 
mum wages for their employees are all fixed 
by Government. And the price which they 
pay for cotton is fixed by Government. 

The American Government sells American 
cotton to Japanese textile manufacturers at 
prices 6 cents a pound below what American 
mills are required to pay for the same cot- 
ton. The Japanese mills pay salaries less 
than one-tenth the salaries that American 
mills are required to pay. They use mills 
as modern and efficient as American mills— 
because their mills were, in part, donated 
to them by the American Government at the 
expense of American textile manufacturers 
and of other American taxpayers. The Jap- 
anese use the best American-developed 
mass-production techniques—because our 
Government, at the expense of American 
taxpayers, taught the Japanese our tech- 
niques, 

With American equipment and American 
know-how, which they have been given at 
the expense of American taxpayers, and with 
American cotton which costs them less than 
the same cotton costs American manufac- 
turers, paying sweatshop wages, produce 
cotton fabrics which can undersell anything 
produced in America. 

As a result, 1 million American textile 
milis have been closed since 1947. Domestic 
textile machinery in operation has dropped 
50 percent, while imports of woven cloth 
have jumped 735 percent, 
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PANAMA CANAL ZONE: CONSTITU- 
TIONAL DOMAIN OF THE UNITED 
STATES—FURTHER SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on March 26, 1958, to deliver in 
the House an address dealing with the 
subject of jingoism on the part of certain 
radical elements in the Republic of Pan- 
ama, attacking the jurisdiction of the 
United States over the Panama Canal 
and the Canal Zone. In that address I 
indicated the difference between the Suez 
Canal and Panama Canal situations, but 
lack of time prevented adequate develop- 
ment of this phase of the subject. 

Hence, I now undertake to supply ex- 
plicit, detailed, and carefully considered 
discussions of dissimilarities between 
the Suez and Panama Canals juridical 
setups. I know of no better way to sup- 
ply the information involved than to 
quote 2 notable addresses delivered be- 
fore the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D. C., on May 18, 1957, by 
Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, the only sur- 
viving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, former Governor of the 
Canal Zone, and also a former distin- 
guished Member of the House, and Capt. 
Miles P. DuVal, United States Navy, re- 
tired, the outstanding historian of the 
Panama Canal, with invaluable service 
rendered in the marine organization of 
the Panama Canal during World War II. 

Also in the same connection, I include 
the able and informative statement made 
by the present Governor of the Canal 
Zone and President of the Panama Canal 
Company, Maj. Gen. W. E. Potter, United 
States Army, which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 21, 
1957, wherein his views were in harmony 
with those expressed by Governor 
Thatcher and Captain DuVal. 

The indicated discussions clearly, most 
forcefully, and irrefutably point out the 
vast differences between the two canal 
situations. They constitute an admirable 
and authoritative supplement to my ad- 
dress, and should be read in connection 
therewith. Accordingly, they are includ- 
ed as a part of these remarks: 

ADDRESS OF Hon. MAURICE H, THATCHER 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, old- 
timers, members of the society, and friends, 
because of the increasing discussion at home 
and abroad concerning the question as to 
whether the recent seizure of the Suez Canal 
by Egypt constitutes any precedent as to 
whether Panama may have any right to claim 
ownership and control of the Panama Canal, 
it has been deemed appropriate for this an- 
nual meeting of our society to hold this dis- 
cussion. Certainly the subject of any pro- 
posals for surrender by the United States of 
all the rights, power, and authority concern- 
ing the Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, 
either to Panama or to some international 
authority, is one to engage the attention of 
our citizens generally, particularly the old- 
timers whose efforts and sacrifices so greatly 
contributed to the success which our Na- 
tion achieved in the construction of the 
great water link at Panama, What I shall 
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say on the subject will be said in good spirit, 
without any personalities involved, and for 
the purpose of stating my views for what- 
ever they may be worth. 

Our limited time today will not permit 
any extended discussion, but I shall strive 
to point out certain distinct differences be- 
tween the two situations—the one at Suez 
and the other at Panama. I shall address 
myself especially to the treaty arrangements 
providing for the construction of the Suez 
Canal and of the ownership involved, and 
offer a brief reference to our treaty with Pan- 
ama in 1903, leaving to Captain DuVal—an 
eminent authority and historian on the Pan- 
ama Canal—the task of stating in more de- 
tail pertinent provisions of our several 
treaties with Panama, 


SUEZ CANAL 


The political status of the two canals—the 
Suez and Panama—are to be contrasted. 
The Suez Canal was constructed under a 
concession granted in 1854 by the Khedive 
of Egypt to Ferdinand de Lesseps which au- 
thorized the latter to organize a private com- 
pany—designated as the Universal Suez 
Maritime Canal Co.—for the purpose of 
constructing, maintaining, and operating 
that waterway. The grant involved ran for 
99 years, commencing from the day of the 
opening of the canal for operation. Under 
the concession the Egyptian Government 
was to receive an annual stipend of 15 per- 
cent of the net profits derived from the op- 
eration of the canal. All necessary lands, 
etc., were available to the company which 
might be necessary for the work. The con- 
cession was supplemented and amended by 
that of January 5, 1856, but did not change 
the period of the concession, At the time of 
these concessions Egypt was a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, of which Turkey was the 
dominant member, and ratification was made 
by the Sultan of the empire. Under the 
grants thus accorded de Lesseps organized 
the required company, which sold stock to 
individual investors and obtained the re- 
quired funds, and successfully accomplished 
the great task which he had thus undertaken. 
The concessions included formal provisions 
requiring the canal to remain open as a 
neutral passage to all the merchant ships of 
the world. The canal was begun in 1860 and 
put into successful operation upon its com- 
pletion in 1869. 

On October 29, 1888, there was signed at 
Constantinople a convention or treaty by 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Russia, and Turkey 
with respect to the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal. Great Britain, though named 
as a signatory, did not sign but did respect 
the convention, and formally adhered to it 
through the Anglo-French agreement of 
April 8, 1904. 

I can only refer briefly to the 1888 conven- 
tion or treaty. It provided that the Suez 
Maritime Canal should always be free and 
open in time of war as in time of peace to 
every vessel of commerce or war without 
distinction of flag. Other supporting pro- 
visions were included in this convention, 
with the territorial rights of Turkey re- 
served. The latter provision is to be con- 
trasted with the cession of sovereignty of 
the Canal Zone strip in Panama. Until the 
recent seizure of the Suez Canal by Egypt, 
it was governed by the concessions to de 
Lesseps and the convention of 1888, Thein- 
dicated seizure was clearly in contravention 
of the provisions in those documents and 
contrary to all international law, which is 
to the effect that one nation cannot abro- 
gate by itself the treaty provisions based on 
appropriate considerations and before the 
end of the prescribed period. There must be 
mutual abrogation. Hence, the action of 
Nasser in Egypt was without authority of 
treaty or international law, and in deroga- 
tion of both, and was largely motivated by a 
desire for revenge because of his failure to 
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procure from the United States and Great 
Britain funds for the Aswan dam project. Of 
course, Soviet influence was back of Egypt. 
The lease period for the Suez Canal had only 
about 12 years to run from the date of Nas- 
sar’s action. The waterway would pass auto- 
matically to Egyptian ownership and con- 
trol in 1968; but the unexpired leasehold was 
of substantial value. Nasser thus undertook 
to confiscate valuable property of sharehold- 
ers of the company, which was, indeed, a 
ruthless act. 
PANAMA CANAL 


Now let us turn to Panama. The case 
there is altogether different. The Suez Com- 
pany was organized as a private undertaking, 
with a commercial company and with the 
operation of the canal as a source of profit, 
Under the company it was operated success- 
fully and profitably, and, as I have stated, 
with 15 percent of the net profit to Egypt. 
As to Panama, in addition to the basic in- 
demnity paid to the Panamanian Govern- 
ment of $10 million, the United States paid 
first to Panama an annuity of $250,000; sub- 
sequently increased to $430,000; and under a 
recent treaty raised to $1,930,000. Also, 
under the last-named treaty, the United 
States is according to the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment and its people certain additional 
benefits of substantial character. 

After the failure of the French attempt to 
construct the Panama Canal, no other nation 
or authority could have constructed it. Only 
the United States was in a position to under- 
take the work, and our Government did un- 
dertake it agreeably to treaty arrangements 
with Great Britain and the Republic of 
Panama; and at its own cost did construct it. 
All informed persons know something of the 
battle for the location of the proposed 
Isthmian Canal, which resulted in the choice 
of Panama; and they know something also of 
the fact that Panamanian independence grew 
out of the situation thus presented. The 
United States also, agreeably to the treaty of 
Colombia of 1922, paid to that country the 
sum of $25 million—Panama before that 
country’s secession in 1903, having been part 
of Colombia, 

The task of construction was a formidable 
one and what seemed to be insuperable dif- 
ficulties had to be mastered. Yellow fever 
and malaria, together with other tropical 
diseases, held the Isthmus of Panama in 
their grip, and Panama was known as one 
of the world’s worst pestholes. Adequate 
sanitation had to be established before there 
could be any hope of success in the Ameri- 
can undertaking, and the sanity miracle 
that followed was brought about by Ameri- 
can skill and leadership, headed by General 
Gorgas. In order to accomplish the task 
in hand, our Government negotiated a treaty 
with Panama, immediately upon the inde- 
pendence of the latter—November 1903— 
whereby the newly created nation gave to 
the United States, for stated considerations, 
authority to construct from ocean to ocean 
through the center of the country, the 
canal; and also transferred to the United 
States, as stated in the treaty, complete sov- 
ereignty over the 10-mile zone strip through 
which the canal was to extend; as well as 
very broad powers as to sanitation, expro- 
priation of additional lands for use of the 
canal, and the like. It is pertinent that in 
this connection, I refer to article II of that 
treaty, which states that the Republic of 
Panama grants to the United States in per- 
petuity “the use, occupation, and control” 
of a 10-mile-wide strip from ocean to ocean, 
being necessary for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of the canal, with a like grant for other 
lands, islands, and waters outside the zone 
deemed necessary and convenient for the in- 
dicated work. 

Article III provides as follows: “The Re- 
public of Panama grants to the United States 
all the rights, power, and authority within 
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the zone mentioned and described in article 
I of this agreement, and within the limits 
of all auxiliary lands and waters mentioned 
and described in said article II, which the 
United States would possess and exercise if 
it were the sovereign of the territory within 
which said lands and waters are located to 
the entire exclusion of the exercise by the 
Republic of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority.” 

The United States would not, and could 
not, have undertaken the work except for 
these and other grants named in the treaty 
of 1903. Not only was the canal to be built, 
but it had to be maintained and operated, in 
perpetuity; and this our Government, in that 
treaty, obligated itself to do. As already 
indicated, the treaty also provided, article 
XIV, for the payment of our Government to 
the Republic of Panama of $10 million upon 
the ratification of the treaty, and an annual 
payment of $250,000, beginning 9 years later. 
These payments were to be in addition to 
certain other benefits to Panama indicated 
in the treaty. 

In connection with the work of the United 
States Government as to the construction of 
the canal, it must be borne in mind that 
not only has our Government expended 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the work 
of constructing, sanitizing, maintaining, op- 
erating, and defending the canal, but also 
some of our Nation's finest men and women 
serving in the canal enterprise on the isth- 
mus in the earlier days died of yellow fever, 
malaria, the plague, and other deadly ail- 
ments. Their supreme sacrifice contributed 
a priceless contribution to the American ef- 
fort at Panama. 

Whatever may be thought of the pro- 
visions in the basic treaty of 1903, between 
Panama and the United States, touching the 
nature of the authority, ownership, and con- 
trol which the United States may have with 
respect to the canal and the Canal Zone, 
certainly there can be no question of such 
control and authority so long as the canal 
is maintained and operated by the United 
States agreeably to the terms of the various 
pertinent treaties involved. I certainly heard 
of no authoritative suggestion during my 
official service on the isthmus adverse to 
the authority of the United States in the 
canal and the Canal Zone, It was a part 
of my duties there to represent the Isthmian 
Canal Commission in all its relations with the 
Panamanian Government. 

The question of residual ownership may 
be more or less of an abstract or theoretical 
character, because the right and authority 
of the United States over the Canal Zone 
and the canal have been fully exercised ever 
since the treaty of 1903. The United States 
must be able to police and protect the im- 
mediate territory adjacent to the canal in 
order to maintain and operate the canal, 
Therefore the zone strip was agreed on at 
the outset as the necessary permanent region 
to pass to the control and authority of the 
United States. 

If for any reason the United States should 
abandon the maintenance and operation of 
the canal, it is not likely that it would care 
to retain any control or authority over the 
zone strip, whatever its rights, if any, might 
be in that connection. It must be kept in 
mind that the United States and Panama 
are mutually pledged as to the perpetual 
operation, maintained, and control of the 
canal. These questions, it seems to me, 
should be dealt with realistically and not 
otherwise. 

There isn't the slightest doubt of the fact 
that if the United States had not given ade- 
quate protection of the Panama Canal in 
World Wars I and II and in the Korean war, 
the enemies of the United States would have 
utterly destroyed it. The protective process 
required to preserve the canal and ite opera- 
tion has—first and last—cost the United 
States the vast sum which the Nation’s tax- 
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payers have furnished. No other govern- 
ment, source, or authority has contributed 
a dollar for this purpose or for the sanita- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the 

Moreover, the basic cost to the United 
States in adding the protective installations 
required has run to many millions of dol- 
lars, aside from the added cost of maintain- 
ing troops on the isthmus and in the isthmian 
regions for protective purposes. These items 
constitute in their collective way a very 
strong consideration, which, in my judg- 
ment, should preclude surrender by the 
United States of its control, maintenance, 
and operation of the canal to any other 
authority. Certainly, in no proposal of 
which I have ever learned has there been 
any suggestion whatsoever as to reimburse- 
ment to the United States as a condition 
precedent to such surrender. 

The United States has scrupulously per- 
formed its treaty obligations to operate the 
canal on equal terms for all. So long as 
the United States continues this policy there 
can be no adequate reason for its surrender 
of the canal to another authority. 

As to the Panama Canal, permit me to 
make this further observation. It is well 
known that the Communist powers and the 
Communist adherents throughout the world 
favor such surrender of authority and con- 
trol of the canal henceforth, preferably to 
an international body. It is also well known 
that there are those in our own land and 
in other free countries, unrealistic idealists, 
who favor such internationalization, hoping 
that the indicated surrender would consti- 
tute another example on the part of a free 
country to inspire Communist powers with 
the spirit to show a like magnanimity in 
their dealings with other nations. Most of 
the free nations have pretty well been liqui- 
dated in the past few years, and instead of 
taking the examples thus set before them 
as matters for emulation, the Communist 
powers have built upon the fading strength 
of the free nations. And so it would un- 
doubtedly be if the United States made such 
surrender. In the event of war between 
the free nation and those of the Communist 
world, the latter would strive to destroy 
the Panama Canal, if their military inter- 
ests seemed thus to require, and this would 
be true even if an international authority 
was in control of it. 

Because of the situation now presented as 
to the Panama Canal and its future, I believe 
that it would be wise—and indeed abso- 
lutely necessary—that the position of the 
United States be made very clear on the 
subject of the canal; and that to this end it 
would be timely and well for the Congress of 
the United States to declare in some appro- 
priate declaration its attitude on the subject. 
It seems that all the propaganda—and I 
assure you there is a great deal of it—has 
been on behalf of such surrender, and chiefly 
for internationalization. 

There is, I fear, something of tension aris- 
ing between the United States and Panama 
because of the increasing demrands and re- 
quests by Panama for greater benefits 
claimed because of the presence and opera- 
tion of the canal, This situation is to be 
deplored, because as between Panama and 
the United States all questions that affect 
the two countries should be settled amicably 
through the orderly processes of negotiation. 
It is inevitable that differences will from 
time to time arise, and ofttimes there will 
be very strong differences involved. But des- 
tiny has linkened the two Nations together 
and thus far they have been able to solve 
their differences in mutual respect, and these 
processes should continue in the future. 
Otherwise, both of the nations will suffer. 
In this connection, I may say that if reliance 
cannot be placed upon treaty agreements, 
then I do not know how questions arising 
under them can be solved. Those agreements 
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should be fully respected by both parties; 
and to this end, of course, I favor the im- 
plementation by the Congress and our execu- 
tive branches of any agreements now or 
hereafter arising which may require imple- 
mentation. On the other hand, I adjure our 
Panamanian friends who are in authority to 
stand with us squarely on the treaty arrange- 
ments which have provided for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the canal; and if there are 
differences in interpretations, these should 
be resolved—not under emotions of nation- 
alistic zeal on either side—but in the spirit 
of amity. If basic facts can be agreed on, 
solutions are much easier of achievement. 
In this general connection permit me to 
say that during my Isthmian tenure I found 
among the Panamanians some of the finest, 
dearest friends I haye ever known. They 
were of the independence era, and some of 
them had been leaders in the independence 
movement. They possessed high character 
and courage. Some of them occupied the 
chief posts of the Panamanian Government; 
and they always cooperated in the fullest 
and most effective manner in the work of the 
canal. Not in a single instance did they ever 
fail to deal promptly and satisfactorily with 
any request which it was my duty to submit 
in behalf of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
with respect to the construction of the canal. 
Accordingly, here and now—as always in the 
past—I make most grateful acknowledgment, 
Therefore, in the light of history and 
experience, and based on the just and realis- 
tic consideration involved, it is undoubtedly 
for the best interests of the United States 
and those of Panama, as well as for the best 
interests of the world at large, that the 
United States continue in the control and 
operation of the Panama Canal in accord 
with treaty agreements and obligations. 


ApprEss or Carr. MILES P. DuVaL 


Mr. President, Governor Thatcher, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, you 
have just heard a historic address by a 
historic personality. A full answer to Gov- 
ernor Thatcher's suggestion would involve a 
complicated story on which many volumes 
haye been written. Yet, when reduced to its 
essentials, it is relatively brief and simple. 
Moreover, the diplomatic story of the Panama 
Canal is a topic that appeals strongly to all 
ever associated with the great enterprise. 

The story starts with events in the last 
half of the 19th century. At that time the 
United States and Great Britain were diplo- 
matically deadlocked in a struggle for con- 
trol of the Nicaragua route, which was then 
the most favored site for a canal. With 
these two great powers thus preoccupied, 
French private interests launched upon their 
tremendous effort to build a canal at Pan- 
ama, 1879-89, under concessionary arrange- 
ments with Colombia, Panama, then being 
a portion of that country. 

Ending in a colossal failure that created 
A political crisis in France, this ill-fated at- 
tempt had far-reaching consequences. It 
brought the Panama Canal route to the front 
in world opinion. It demonstrated that the 
task of building an interoceanic canal was 
too vast an endeavor for private enterprise, 
and that it would require the support of a 
strong government. It aroused the interest 
of the United States in completing the 
venture. 

Fortunately, technical engineering and 
Sanitation developments by that time had 
reached the stage that would make the canal 
undertaking possible. The United States, 
which had learned much from its program 
of transcontinental railroads, was well pre- 
pared for the undertaking. 

One of the first important steps in the 
great American saga was to resolve the dead- 
lock with Great Britain from the restrictions 
of the 1850 Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
had deprived the United States of exclusive 
control of any isthmian canal. 
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After prolonged negotiations conducted by 
Secretary of State John Hay and Lord 
Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, the dip- 
lomatic situation was cleared in what was 
the first of the three great canal treaties, 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, of November 18, 
1901, which was proclaimed on February 22, 
1902. 

What did this treaty accomplish? Super- 
seding the 1850 treaty, it recognized the ex- 
clusive right of the United States to construct 
and manage any isthmian canal. It also 
adopted the principal points in the Conven- 
tion of Constantinople of 1888 for the Suez 
Canal as rules for the operation and neutrali- 
zation of the American canal. 

These rules included the basic provision 
that the canal shall be “free and open” to 
“vessels of commerce and of war of all na- 
tions” that observe them on terms of “en- 
tire equality” with tolls that are “just and 
equitable.” They also authorized the United 
States to “protect it against lawlessness and 
disorder.” 

The next year, in a historic Congressional 
struggle between advocates of the two pro- 
posed canal sites, which has been described 
as the battle of the routes, Panama won 
with the passage of the Spooner Act, ap- 
proved June 28, 1902. This act authorized 
the President to acquire from the Republic 
of Colombia the perpetual control of a strip 
of land across the isthmus for canal purposes. 
But diplomatic difficulties intervened. 

In the ensuing crisis, which followed re- 
jection by Colombia of the Hay-Herran 
Treaty between that country and the United 
States, Panama seceded from Colombia and 
declared its independence on November 8, 
1903, a day still commemorated in Panama 
as Independence Day. 

The result was that the second basic canal 
treaty, known as the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty of November 18, 1903, was negotiated 
between the United States and Panama, in- 
stead of Colombia, 

This treaty, in compliance with provisions 
of the Spooner Act, granted to the United 
States “in perpetuity” the “use, occupation 
and control” of the Canal Zone for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection” of the Panama Canal. 
It also guaranteed the independence of the 
Republic of Panama. 

The agreement further stipulated that 
Panama granted to the United States “all 
the rights, power, and authority” within the 
Canal Zone and certain auxiliary areas that 
the United States would “possess and exer- 
cise” as “if it were sovereign of the terri- 
tory.” And quite significantly, this was 
granted “to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 

That the intention of the authors of the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty was to provide for 
perpetual control of the Canal Zone and 
the Panama Canal by the United States as 
required by law is evidenced by the fact that 
the key word, “perpetuity,” is used six times 
in the treaty. Another interesting provision 
was the grant to the United States of the 
power of “eminent domain” in the Republic 
of Panama, as necessary for the “construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection” of the canal. 

A third important international agree- 
ment was the Thomson-Urritia Treaty of 
April 6, 1914, between the United States and 
Colombia. Proclaimed March 30, 1922, this 
treaty likewise recognized the independence 
of Panama and the title to the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad as “vested entirely and 
absolutely in the United States.” It ex- 
tended to Colombia essentially the same canal 
rights with respect to tolls for the transit 
of troops, materials, and ships of war as were 
granted to Panama in the Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rilla Treaty. 

These three international agreements com- 
plete the treaty edifice upon which the 
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ownership and control of the Panama Canal 
by the United States rests. They were 
the logical results of a long series of histori- 
cal events and experience at both Suez and 
Panama, 

The Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 was 
the high water mark of United States 
“rights, power, and authority” in the isth- 
mian area, The structure remained in effect 
for 35 years unchanged. It still constitutes 
the diplomatic foundation of the Panama 
Canal. 

The approach of World War II served to 
precipitate some changes in the original Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty as embodied in the 
Hull-Alfaro Treaty proclaimed in 1939. Its 
provisions included abrogation of the guar- 
antee of the independence of Panama by the 
United States and of the right for the exer- 
cise by the United States of “eminent do- 
main” in the Republic of Panama. It raised 
the original annuity of $250,000 to $430,000, 
and extended other special benefits to 
Panama. 

A second post construction treaty in 1955 
between the United States and Panama 
raised the annuity from $430,000 to $1,930,- 
000, and authorized substantial additional 
benefits to Panama, 

In this connection, however, it should be 
stated that the United States has not given 
up the major “rights, power, and authority” 
granted “in perpetuity,” under its 1903 Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty for the "construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and pro- 
tection” of the Panama Canal. The United 
States still has jurisdiction over the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal as if it were sover- 
eign of the territory and, in accordance with 
treaty, to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority.” 
PANAMA CANAL PLAYS VITAL ROLE IN WoRLD’s 

INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Is SOLE 

AUTHORITY IN Strip Across ISTHMUS 


(By W. E. Potter, Governor, Panama Canal 
Zone; President, Panama Canal Company) 


(Eprror’s Norz.—All previous records for 
traffic through the Panama Canal were 
broken recently when 808 oceangoing com- 
mercial vessels, plus 32 United States Gov- 
ernment ships, transited the waterway dur- 
ing March. In response to an invitation 
from the Christian Science Monitor, W. E. 
Potter, Governor of the Panama Canal and 
President of the Panama Canal Company, 
discusses in a series of four articles the 
unique status of the United States Govern- 
ment-owned canal in international law, the 
necessity of the existing form of government 
in the zone area, how essential the canal is 
to world trade, and the canal's future in the 
new world of supertankers that has de- 
veloped in the present decade. This is the 
first article.) 


BALBOA HEIGHTS, C. Z. 

With the great forces of nationalism, self- 
determination, and revolution taking over 
the world’s headlines in recent years, we 
Americans, perhaps, have too easily tended 
to overlook the vital role played by the 
Panama Canal in the world and United 
States industrial complex. 

For more than 40 years the canal has oper- 
ated in what once was a jungle pest hole 
with clean, quiet efficiency that ever ceases 
to amaze visitors. 

A treaty that perhaps is unique in world 
history—between one of the world’s greatest 
powers and one of the smallest—made the 
canal possible. 

Recent world conditions, however, have 
turned the spotlight on the strategic 50- 
mile-long waterway cut through the heart 
of Panama and connecting the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, 


RETURNS TO LIMELIGHT 


Before the Suez crisis, the Panama Canal 
had dropped from the world’s limelight. The 
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exceptions were occasional headlines involv- 
ing the sea-level versus lock-type canal con- 
troversy, when an increase in shipping tolls 
was hinted, when there was a threatened 
rock slide as in 1954, or an anniversary such 
as last December when the one-billionth ton 
of goods moved through the canal, 

But the Suez crisis focused the attention 
of the world on the Panama Canal—not to 
question its operating efficiency, but its legal 
status. 

In short, not because of its exemplary 
service to world shipping and national de- 
fense for four decades, but because of the 
seizure of a great waterway on the other 
side of the world, the Panama Canal was 
thrust into the news. 

The key question raised, of course, was, 
Could this happen to the “Big Ditch”? 

Without attempting to forecast the course 
of world events in future decades, my an- 
swer would have to be, “No, this could not 
happen to the Panama Canal.” 

UNIQUE LEGAL STATUS 

T say this without equivocation because 
nowhere else in the world is there an area 
of land or water with the same legal status 
as the 10-mile-wide strip of land known 
as the Canal Zone. 

There is a wide misbelief that the canal 
is leased from Panama for an annual rental. 
We neither lease it nor pay rent for it. 

In the 1903 convention which conveyed 
the use of the Canal Zone to the United 
States, there is used the word “grant” (not 
“lease”) and the grant is “in perpetuity.” 

For this grant, the United States paid 
Panama $10 million outright and established 
an annuity of $250,000 a year effective 10 
years after ratification. This annuity has 
since been increased to $1,930,000 annually. 

The United States at the time of the 
1903 convention also compensated individual 
landowners in the Canal Zone for the rights 
and titles of their property. 


DUAL PAYMENTS MADE 


In effect, the United States paid for the 
right and also bought the land. 

The 1903 treaty was ratified by the two 
governments and has not been basically al- 
tered by subsequent agreements between 
them. 

Thus we see that the Canal Zone is terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, a jurisdiction which admittedly has 
been modified by subsequent treaties, and 
that it can be regarded as a possession for 
purposes of applying United States statutes. 

To clear up any misconceptions, I would 
like to discuss further the treaties between 
the United States and Panama regarding the 
Canal Zone. 

Article II of the 1903 treaty says, “The Re- 
public of Panama grants to the United 
States in perpetuity the use, occupation, and 
control of a zone of land and land under 
water for the construction, maintenance, op- 
eration, sanitation, and protection of said 
canal * * * extending to the distance of 
5 miles on each side of the center line of the 
canal to be constructed.” 

FULL AUTHORITY GRANTED 

Under article III, “The Republic of Pan- 
ama grants to the United States all the 
rights, power, and authority within the zone 
mentioned and described in article II of this 
agreement and within the limits of all auxil- 
iary lands and waters mentioned and de- 
scribed in article II which the United States 
would possess and exercise if it were sov- 
ereign of the territory within which lands 
and waters are located to the entire exclu- 
sion of the exercise by the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, 
or authority.” 

It was for this grant that the United 
States gave the newly founded Republic of 
Panama a $10-million grant and established 
a $250,000-a-year annuity. 

A 1936 treaty with Panama increased the 
annuity to $430,000 to offset the potential 
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monetary loss to Panama after the United 
States abandoned the gold standard. In 
1955, another treaty increased the annuity to 
$1,930,000. But neither of these two treaties 
changed the basic legal status of the Canal 
Zone. 

I think it is interesting to note at this 
point that although many Panama poli- 
ticlans have suggested internationalization 
of the canal, the Panamanian Government 
never has. And in view of the clarity of the 
existing treaty, I do not consider it likely 
that any such suggestion will be made offi- 
cially. 

DIFFERENCE IN STATUS 

I hope I have made it clear there is no 
analogy between ‘the status of the Panama 
and Suez Canals. The Suez was under pri- 
vate ownership on a concession basis with a 
very definite time limit. 

In addition, Egypt retained reversionary 
rights in the Suez concession, whereas the 
grants by Panama to the United States were 
in perpetuity. 

A number of other points were involved 
in the 1936 and 1955 treaties which I would 
like to mention briefly because they will 
have a bearing on future articles. 

Under the 1936 treaty, the United States 
agreed to limit the exercise of its rights in 
the zone by defining and limiting those en- 
titled to conduct private business enter- 
prises in the zone and those entitled to pur- 
chase and free-entry privileges. In the 1955 
agreement, limitations also were placed on 
the sales of merchandise to vessels in canal 
waters. 

These restrictions are of considerable im- 
portance to the zone resident since they 
remove any ability to engage in private busi- 
ness, They also make necessary the engag- 
ing in such small normal private-enterprise 
activities as may be necessary by the United 
States entity operating the canal, 


TRADE GOES TO PANAMA 


The main effect has been to cause a large 
amount of trade to cross into Panama. In 
future years this trade will grow with the 
good result of lessening the need for large 
activities of Government in business. 

Not only did the 1955 treaty increase the 
annuity to $1,930,000, but it promised that 
properties owned by the United States within 
the Republic of Panama and valued at 
$25 million would be transferred to Panama. 

Furthermore, it promised that we would 
build a bridge which will cost around $20 
million over the Pacific end of the canal, and 
as of January 1 this year barred from the 
zone’s commissaries Panamanian employees 
of the zone living in Panama, retired United 
States citizen and noncitizen zone employees 
living in Panama, and others. 

This has cut the zone’s commissary busi- 
ness almost $14 million a year, business 
which ostensibly has been taken over by 
Panamanian business establishments. 

The 1955 treaty also permitted Panama to 
tax its citizens employed by United States 
Government agencies in the zone and na- 
tionals of third countries employed by such 
agencies but residing in Panama. 

Knowledge of these basic controls is nec- 
essary to understand not only the way of 
life in the zone, but also the restrictions on 
free enterprise which usually is inherent in 
the democratic way of life. 


Mr. Speaker, in my address to the 
House on March 26, 1958, concerning 
the Panama Canal enterprise, I referred 
in general terms to the condition of po- 
litical instability and endemic revolu- 
tion long obtaining on the Isthmus of 
Panama through many years preceding 
the secession in 1903 of Panama from 
Colombia. This record of upheavals 
and sanguinary civil strife very natu- 
rally caused President Theodore Roose- 
velt, his immediate advisers and the 
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Congress grave concern in undertaking 
the great task of building the canal. 
Moreover, all of those in authority well 
knew that unless complete and absolute 
stability in political and governmental 
conditions was permanently maintained 
in the Canal Zone, it would be useless 
for the United States to assume its 1901 
treaty obligation to construct and oper- 
ate the proposed interoceanic waterway. 
This fact, Mr. Speaker, was also clearly 
recognized by leaders of the secession 
movement and officials taking charge of 
the Panamanian Government immedi- 
ately following independence. : 

Because of their knowledge of isth- 
mian history and appreciation of the 
necessity for maintenance of free and 
uninterrupted transit, the treatymaking 
authorities of both the United States 
and Panama undertook to provide in 
the basic canal treaty of November 18, 
1903, clearcut and unconditional provi- 
sions granting complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone to the 
United States in perpetuity. The 
United States could not afford to under- 
take the great enterprise except under 
the condition of such control, and Pan- 
ama itself could not afford to do less 
than to grant such control. It fully 
recognized the absolute necessity for 
such stability and gladly vested such 
control in the United States. 

Accordingly, the unconditional and 
perpetual sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone was, by solemn treaty provisions, 
granted by Panama to the United 
States. With stability thus guaranteed, 
the United States thereupon undertook 
the execution of the canal project. 
Though expending hundreds of millions 
of American taxpayers’ money and suf- 
fering loss of many American lives, our 
Nation succeeded in the monumental 
task. 

The Panama Canal was constructed 
and has since been successfully main- 
tained, operated, and protected, with- 
out any instance of political turmoil or 
revolutionary processes in the Canal 
Zone, or in the United States itself. 
This is as it should be, and indeed, as 
it must be, for the proper functioning 
of this artery of world commerce. 

Striking evidence of the recognition 
by President Theodore Roosevelt as to 
the transcendent importance for politi- 
cal stability in the Canal Zone is to be 
noted in his annual message to the Con- 
gress of December 7, 1903, a short time 
after the independence of Panama had 
been recognized by the United States. 
Commenting on the Panama revolution 
and the conduct of the United States in 
connection therewith, President Roose- 
velt supplied the Congress with valuable 
information, which I quote: 

When these events happened, 57 years had 
elapsed since the United States had entered 
into its treaty with New Granada. During 
that time the Governments of New Granada 
and of its successor, Colombia, have been in 
a constant state of flux. The following is a 
partial list of the disturbances on the Isth- 
mus of Panama during the period in question 
as reported to us by our consuls. It is not 


possible to give a complete list, and some of 
the reports that speak of revolutions must 
mean unsuccessful revolutions: 
May 22, 1850: Outbreak; two Americans 
3 war vessel demanded to quell out- 
re: 
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October 1850: Revolutionary plot to bring 


about independence of the isthmus. 
July 22, 1851; Revolution in four southern 


provinces. 

November 14, 1851: Outbreak at Chagres. 
Man-of-war requested for Chagres. 

June 2, 1853: Insurrection at Bogotá, and 
consequent disturbance on isthmus. War 
vessel demanded. 

May 23, 1854: Political disturbances; war 
vessel requested. 

June 28, 1954: Attempted revolution. 

October 24, 1854: Independence of isthmus 
demanded by provincial legislature. 

April 1856: Riot, and massacre of Amer- 
icans. 

May 4, 1856: Riot. 

May 18, 1856: Riot. 

October 2, 1856: Conflict between two 
native parties. United States forces landed. 

December 18, 1858: Attempted secession of 


Panama. 

April 1859: Riots. 

September 1860: Outbreak. 

October 4, 1860: Landing of United States 
forces in consequence. 

May 23, 1861: Intervention of the United 
States forces required by Intendente. 

October 2, 1861: Insurrection and civil war. 

April 4, 1862: Measures to prevent rebels 
crossing isthmus. 

June 13, 1862: Mosquera’s troops refused 
admittance to Panama. 

March 1865: Revolution and United States 
troops landed. 

August 1865: Riots; unsuccessful attempt 
to invade Panama. 

March 1866: Unsuccessful revolution. 

April 1867: Attempt to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 

August 1867: Attempt at revolution. 

July 5, 1868: Revolution; provisional gov- 
ernment inaugurated. 

‘August 29, 1868: Revolution; provisional 
government overthrown. 

April 1871: Revolution; followed apparent- 
ly by counterrevolution. 

April 1873: Revolution and civil war which 
Iasted to October 1875. 

August 1876: Civil war which lasted until 
April 1877. 

July 1878: Rebellion. 

December 1878: Revolt. 

April 1879: Revolution. 

June 1879: Revolution, 

March 1883: Riot. 

May 1883: Riot. 

June 1884: Revolutionary attempt. 

December 1884: Revolutionary attempt. 

January 1885: Revolutionary disturbances. 

March 1885: Revolution. 

April 1887: Disturbances on Panama Rail- 
Toad. 

November 1887: Disturbance on line of 
canal. 

January 1889: Riot. 

January 1895: Revolution which lasted un- 
til April. 

March 1895: Incendiary attempt. 

October 1899: Revolution. 

February to July 1900: Revolution. 

January 1901: Revolution, 

July 1901: Revolutionary disturbances. 

September 1901: City of Colon taken by 
rebels. 

March 1902: Revolutionary disturbances. 

July 1902: Revolution. 

The above is only a partial list of the 

rebellions, insurrections, riots, 

and other outbreaks that have occurred dur- 
ing the period in question; yet they number 
53 for the 57 years. It will be noted that 
1 of them lasted fo? nearly 3 years before it 
was quelled; another for nearly a year. In 
short, the experience of over half a century 
has shown Colombia to be utterly incapable 
of keeping order on the isthmus, Only the 
active interference of the United States has 
enabled her to preserve so much as a sem- 
blance of sovereignty. Had it not beem for 
the exercise by the United States of the 
police power in her interest, her connection 
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with the isthmus would have been sundered 
long ago. In 1856, in 1860, in 1873, in 1885, 
in 1901, and again in 1902, sailors and 
marines from United States warships were 
forced to land in order to patrol the isthmus, 
to protect life and property and to see that 
the transit across the isthmus was kept open. 
In 1861, in 1862, in 1885, and in 1900 the 
Colombian Government asked that the 
United States Government would land troops 
to protect its interests and maintain order 
on the isthmus. 


The history of the isthmus prior to 
the record given by President Roosevelt 
above supplies important corroborating 
evidence for the reasons for incorporat- 
ing in the 1903 canal treaty of provisions 
vesting complete and exclusive sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone in the United 
States. At the time of the 1903 Panama 
Revolution, Roosevelt acted under the 
authority of the treaty of 1846 between 
the United States and New Granada 
—now Colombia—guaranteeing the per- 
fect neutrality of the Isthmus to the end 
that free transit would not be inter- 
rupted or embarrassed. Hence, there 
followed his denial of transit over the 
Panama Railroad by either Panamanian 
revolutionists or the Colombian army. 
The result was that the Panama Revolu- 
tion of 1903 was bloodless in character, 
and the provisions of the 1846 treaty 
upheld. 

Now what has been the record of civil 
strife and political turmoil in the Re- 
public of Panama since the establish- 
ment of Panamanian independence and 
United States occupation of the Canal 
Zone? The following highlights—though 
not complete—gleaned from authorita- 
tive sources are most revealing: 


November 14, 1904: Seditious and muti- 
nous conduct of the army of Panama (now 
National Police), with discovery of a plot to 
arrest President Amador, which was averted 
by diplomatic representations of the United 
States to preserve constitutional order as 
provided by treaty and the constitution of 
Panama, 

October 11, 1925: Riot in Panama City with 
1 person killed and 11 wounded, requiring 
assistance by United States Army to quell. 

January 2, 1931: Revolution in Panama, 
requiring intervention of the United States 
Minister to save lives of Panamanian officials 
and the President, who were held prisoners, 
and resulting in the enforced resignation of 
the President. 

November 22, 1940: National Assembly 
adopted new constitution proposed by Pres- 
ident Arnulfo Arias. 

October 9, 1941: Bloodless revolution 
ousted President Arias and installed Ricardo 
Adolfo de la Guardia as Provisional Presi- 
dent. 

Late 1944: Suspension of constitution 
caused 14 Panamanian Assemblymen (Con- 
gressmen) to flee to the Canal Zone. 

June 15, 1945: Constituent Assembly met, 
received resignation under duress of de la 
Guardia as Provisional President, and elected 
Enrique A. Jimenez as his successor. 

December 1, 1945: Armed revolt, for which 
former President Arnulfo Arias was thrown 
into prison charged with participation, but 
was acquitted on July 29, 1946. 

March 1, 1946: Constituent Assembly ap- 
proved new constitution replacing the to- 
talitarian instrument of former President 
Arnulfo Arias. 

December 22, 1947: In the midst of dis- 
order, National Assembly unanimously re- 
jected a defense base treaty with the United 
States. 

February 1948; United States announced 
withdrawal of all troops from military bases 
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in the Republic, as a consequence of the 
indicated rejection, and at considerable fi- 
nancial loss. 

July 28, 1949: First Vice President Daniel 
Chanis, Jr., succeeded ailing President Do- 
mingo Diaz Arosemena, on latter’s resigna- 
tion. 

November 18, 1949: President Chanis ac- 
cused Col. Jose Remon, Chief of Police, of 
operating illegal monopolies, and dismissed 
him. 


November 20, 1949: President Chanis was 
forced to resign under pressure of National 
Police headed by Colonel Remon, and Vice 
President Roberto F. Chiari was sworn in as 
President. 

November 22, 1949: National Assembly 
voted for reinstatement of Chanis as Presi- 
dent. 

November 24, 1949: Supreme Court upheld 
the claim of Chanis but, with support of 
National Police, former President Arnulfo 
Arias again became President on the conten- 
tion of his sponsors that at the preceding 
election he had in fact defeated his oppo- 
nent, Diaz, whose election had been officially 
declared, followed by his assumption of the 
Presidency. 

November 25, 1949: United States sus- 
pended relations with Panama because of 
overthrow of ‘constituted authorities.” 

November 26, 1949: Chanis and two other 
former Presidents fled to the Canal Zone to 
escape arrest. 

December 14, 1949: United States recog- 
nized the Arnulfo Arias regime. 

May 7, 1951: President Arnulfo Arias de- 
creed suspension of the constitution and 
dissolution of the National Assembly. 

May 10, 1951: After bitter street fighting 
President Arias surrendered to Colonel Re- 
mon, Chief of National Police. Impeach- 
ment by the National Assembly of President 
Arias and naming of First Vice President 
Alcibiades Arosemena as constitutional Pres- 
ident resulted, and was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. 

October 1, 1951: Jose Remon inaugurated 
as President. 

January 2, 1955: President Remon assassi- 
nated. 

January 3, 1955: First Vice President Jose 
Ramon Guizado sworn in as President. 

January 15, 1955: President Ramon Gui- 
zado removed from office and placed under 
arrest, charged with being implicated in the 
President Remon assassination, impeached, 
found guilty, and sentenced by the National 
Assembly to 10 years’ imprisonment, of 
which sentence he served a portion but was 
later released. 


Here it is well to point out that the 
1903 treaty granted to the United States 
the right and authority to enforce sani- 
tary measures of a preventive or curative 
character in the cities of Panama and 
Colon; also the same right and authority 
to maintain public order in event of in- 
ability or failure of Panama in this duty. 

In the 1936 treaty the right of the 
United States to maintain order in the 
terminal cities was abrogated; in the 
1955 treaty the authority of the United 
States to enforce sanitary ordinances in 
the cities of Panama and Colon was like- 
wise revoked. ‘Together, these actions 
definitely weakened the police power of 
the United States in meeting its respon- 
sibilities for the maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of the Panama 
Canal. 

While it is a matter of regret that his- 
tory so records, it is obvious from the 
record that since its independence Pan- 
ama has not been free from civil strife 
and revolutionary practices. In fact 
these seem to have increased in intensity 
and frequency following the “growing 
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pains” period—with the reduction of the 
rights and authority originally granted 
to the United States in the 1903 treaty. 

As indicated in the last tabulation 
above, the most tragic of the revolution- 
ary practices illustrative of the condi- 
tions of turmoil endemic in Panama was 
the assassination of President Jose 
Remon, one of the most popular and 
effective chief executives the Republic 
ever had. 

Seven persons were formally charged 
in the courts with the murder as prin- 
cipals, agents and accessories. Tried in 
the courts of Panama all were acquitted 
by jury despite the fact that the reputed 
leader and participant in the crime had 
made a complete confession of his guilt 
shortly after the assassination oc- 
curred—though afterward he attempted 
to repudiate it. Upon acquittal of these 
seven accused persons the prosecuting 
authorities of Panama asked the courts 
to liberate from prison former President 
Jose Ramon Guizado who was then serv- 
ing the sentence decreed by the National 
Assembly. With no objection from the 
Assembly he was thereupon freed pur- 
suant to court direction. 

Considering all the attendant facts the 
failure to find or convict any person or 
persons responsible for this fiendish 
murder constitutes one of the most tragic 
failures of justice in all the annals of 
crime. Moreover this failure established 
a mystery as complete as that which 
surrounded the “Man of the Iron Mask.” 

It is noteworthy, too, that from time 
to time prominent citizens and leaders 
of Panama have often been forced to 
flee for sanctuary to the Canal Zone, 
indeed a welcome haven for escapees 
who could not obtain complete protec- 
tion except for the fact that the United 
States has sovereign control over it. 

These statements are not made in any 
spirit of unkindness toward Panama, or 
its citizens. However, because of the 
realistic character of the facts devel- 
oped, it is wise to keep them in mind, 
not to discredit Pangma but to under- 
stand better the reasons that underlie 
the basic treaty provisions perpetually 
guaranteeing complete sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone to the United States 
and divesting Panama of all sovereignty 
over it. These provisions, I desire to 
stress are best not only for Panama and 
the United States but also for the entire 
world, because stability in the Canal 
Zone in the past has enabled, and in 
the future will guarantee, the successful 
maintenance and operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

On the whole, Mr. Speaker, it must 
be perfectly clear that there can be no 
question as to the exclusive sovereignty 
by the United States over the Panama 
Canal and Canal Zone in perpetuity. 
The assertion of any so-called titular 
or residual sovereignty over the canal 
by Panama, in the light of the facts in- 
volved, is purely academic and serves 
no purpose except that of agitation and 
aggravation. 

In this general connection, I would 
submit, the realistic truth is that any 
diminution or dilution of United States 
sovereignty and control could not pos- 
sibly yield a successful result: this, re- 
gardless of whether Panama or some 
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other nation than the United States 
might be concerned. As I have hereto- 
fore discussed the subject, this was rec- 
ognized in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
of 1901, wherein Great Britain relin- 
quished to the United States certain 
existing rights held by the former with 
respect to the construction and opera- 
tion of an isthmian canal. The United 
States policy was established thereby; 
and, for the reasons I have enumerated, 
was followed in the adoption of the 
treaty of 1903. 

Finally, if Panama had joint sover- 
eignty and control with the United 
States over the Panama Canal and the 
Canal Zone, would this make for greater 
or lesser stability for the entire enter- 
prise? In the light of history the an- 
swer must be obvious. Undoubtedly, 
those who framed and executed the 
treaty of 1903 had the problem of sov- 
ereignty and control clearly in mind, 
and undertook to provide a solution for 
all time. 

Permit me to urge, therefore, that 
every day that passes makes more evi- 
dent the grave need for the adoption 
by the Congress, of the pending Con- 
current Resolution 205. Let us not wait 
until some tragic incident occurs to spur 
us to action. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE AGENCY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey). Under pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. HASKELL] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal submitted today by the Presi- 
dent to establish a National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency is a sound and sen- 
sible plan to develop the peaceful and 
scientific uses of our technology in the 
vast areas of air and space. This Agency 
will provide the means for mankind to 
realize the full potential benefits of our 
technological capabilities. 

Indeed, this new Agency symbolizes 
for the entire world, our Nation’s deter- 
mination to devote scientific advances in 
air and space research to peaceful pur- 
poses. This idea is not a mere page full 
of words or a flimsy propaganda move. 
It is the first step in establishing a solid, 
talented organization, backed with suffi- 
cient money to accomplish its important 
objectives. It seems to me that this ef- 
fort parallels our earlier and highly suc- 
cessful atoms-for-peace plan. In this 
proposal today, we once again have the 
opportunity to act while the Soviet 
Union only talks. 

The concept of future development of 
air and space might well be thought of 
as development of flight space. Prof. 
John C. Cooper, outstanding interna- 
tional aviation lawyer, defines “flight 
space” as “so much of universal space 
above the surface of the earth as is now 
used or hereafter to be used as the area 
in which flight takes place.” Flight, ac- 
cording to Professor Cooper, is “move- 
ment through space of man-operated 
and man-controlled devices or instru- 
mentalities.” 

The President's recommendation 
creates a civilian space agency similar 
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to the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and in effect is built around 
the present NACA. The Agency is to be 
controlled by a Board of Directors, com- 
posed of both civilian and military scien- 
tific minds with emphasis heavily on the 
peaceful utilization. 

This is the President’s proposal. How- 
ever, I know that under the extremely 
able leadership of Dr. James Killian, 
many of our best scientific minds have 
contributed much to the development of 
the proposal. It has been my privilege 
to be associated with the development of 
one part of this overall program—the 
area of economic, legal, political, and 
social aspects of our future use and de- 
velopment of air and space for peaceful 
purposes. 

On December 17, 1957, at the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia, Pa., I urged 
the establishment of just such a research 
and development program. On January 
23 of this year, after consultations with 
the Chairman of the Airways Modern- 
ization Board, Mr. Quesada established 
a panel of 12 outstanding scientists and 
scholars to study the possibilities and 
submit recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of a research program. Three 
weeks ago this proposal was submitted 
to Dr. James Killian, special scientific 
adviser to the President. 

I am pleased to learn that a substan- 
tial number of these recommendations 
submitted by the consultants were incor- 
porated into the proposal presented to 
the Congress today by the President. I 
wish to submit for the record, the names 
of these outstanding men who partici- 
pated in this panel, who gave so much of 
their time and effort, and who have con- 
tributed to this final proposal. Surely, 
there were many other persons, working 
with Dr. Killian, who made greater con- 
tributions. 

Today, the world is looking skyward, 
but unfortunately, our curiosity has been 
bred by a sense of fear, because it has 
been the military, destructive uses of 
space which have occupied our minds. 
With the issuance of the President's rec- 
ommendation today, we are laying the 
foundation for the future peaceful ex- 
ploitation of space for the benefit of all 
mankind. The Free World has pondered 
the use of space in terms of power, now 
with the establishment of this new Space 
Agency, these thoughts can be redirected 
toward peace. 

I will introduce, just as soon as it is 
prepared, legislation to carry out the 
recommendations of the President in es- 
tablishing a National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency, and it is my hope that 
Congress will act quickly to pass this leg- 
islation so that our scientific efforts can 
be channeled to the peaceful uses of 
space and not limited to the military as 
it is today. 

Following is the list of consultants who 
comprised the panel to draft the proposal 
submitted to Dr. Killian: 

Dr. Paul W. Cherington, professor, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. John C. Cooper, Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. Samuel E. Eastman, director, tech- 
nical staff, Aeronautical Research 
Foundation, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Jerome Lederer, director, Flight 
Safety Foundation, New York, N. X. 
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Mr. George Litchford, Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory, Mineola, N. Y. 

Mr. Joseph Lynam, consultant, Air- 
ways Modernization Board, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. James L. Anast, technical director, 
Airways Modernization Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dr. Donald N. Michael, senior research 
associate, Dunlap and Associates, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Lloyd J. Perper, consultant, Air- 
ways Modernization Board, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Robert Shatz, director, Systems 
Research Division, Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Robert M. Stevens, assistant head, 
Systems Synthesis Department, Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Edward P. Stamford, 
Conn. 


Warner, 


THE ROLE OF UNESCO IN THE PRO- 
MOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the struggle to win the minds 
of men is a constant reality common to 
peoples and the nations today. The 
cold war is growing in intensity, I believe. 
The most recent instance of this is the 

defeat the United States has 
suffered at the hands of the leaders of 
the U. S. S. R. with the announcement 
that Moscow is going to end all hydro- 
gen and atomic weapons tests for the 
time being. 
As James Reston noted in his brilliant 
article in the New York Times today, 
Moscow acted, as it acted with its earth 
satellites, for propaganda purposes: 

Mr. Reston says that: 

Opportunities have been squandered here 
by the men responsible for United States 
action. They concede now that they had 
developed the largest hydrogen bombs long 
ago to the point where they could safely 
have acted on their own, if necessary, to stop 
testing this particular kind of weapon. 

Many of them believe, too, that it was 
possible for the United States to announce 
that it was prepared to do all its atomic 
weapons testing underground where atomic 
radiation would not be scattered around the 
globe. But these things were not done. 

‘What is even more surprising is that the 
United „ which pamphleteered its way 
to independence and elevated advertising and 
other arts of persuasion into a national cult, 
should be unable to hold its own in a battle 
for the headlines of the world. 

Everything the State Department said 
about the faithlessness of the Soviet Union 
today is true. Everything it said about the 
need for testing and for diplomatic prepara- 
tion is true. The problem, however, is to 
make the world see that these things are 


Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that 
there is in existence already a vehicle 
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capable of facilitating the means and the 
leadership essential to the success of the 
forces of freedom and justice in the 
present world crisis and intensifying 
cold war. The vehicle I have in mind 
is the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. 

The most informative and enlighten- 
ing books # have seen on the UNESCO 
were written by Walter H. C. Laves and 
Charles A. Thomson and published by 
the Indiana University Press last year. 

From 1947 to 1950, Dr. Laves served at 
Paris as Deputy Director General of 
UNESCO, while Dr. Thomson was in 
Washington during this period as direc- 
tor of the UNESCO relations staff in the 
Department of State. Dr. Laves at 
present is chairman of the department 
of government at Indiana University. 

As Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
said: 

No two people could give a more realistic 
account of the story back of UNESCO and 
the continuing efforts on the part of those 
who have so faithfully served this cause. 


At the semiannual meeting of the 
eastern regional unit—the Middle At- 
lantic States—of the college and univer- 
sity department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association held at Rose- 
mont College, Philadelphia, Pa., Febru- 
ary 22, 1958, Dr. George F. Donovan, 
member of the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences of the 
Catholic University of America, ad- 
dressed the more than 100 college and 
university presidents and deans on The 
Role of UNESCO in the Promotion of 
International Understanding. 

Dr. Donovan, who directs the graduate 
program in higher education, leading to 
the master of arts and doctor of phi- 
losophy degrees, is currently giving a 
course on international higher educa- 
tion. He formerly served overseas with 
the Department of State and partici- 
pated in a number of projects and con- 
ferences conducted by UNESCO in 
Europe and Asia. He also served as a 
United States observer and delegate to 
a number of UNESCO meetings over- 
seas, 

I inelude here the brilliant. speech by 
Dr. Donovan for the information of my 
colleagues: 

THE Rorx oF UNESCO IN THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
(By Dr. George F. Donovan) 

The struggle to win the minds of men is 
a constant reality common to peoples and 
to nations today as it has been for centuries. 
At the moment the cold war has intensified 
this conflict. On another date there may be 
the same or a different emphasis, A vehicle 
active in facilitating the means and the 
leadership essential to the success of the 
forces of freedom and justice in the present 
world intellectual crisis is the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization more familiarly known as 
UNESCO. 

From its foundation UNESCO has made 
mistakes and has been censured, Neverthe- 
less, it has made progress and is continuing 
to plan programs which merit the serious 
attention of both critics and friends, Rep- 
resentations of this mixed reaction are found 
in the opinions of Paul De Visscher, professor 
at the Catholic University, Louvain, and a 
delegate of the Belgian Government to the 
UNESCO General Conferences in Mexico 
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(1947) and Paris (1949). After a review of 
the factors of strength and weakness in 
UNESCO De Visscher declared: 

“The mistakes inevitably committed by 
UNESCO in drawing up its program and in 
carrying it out are due less to preconceived 
ideas than to lack of true information about 
public opinion. The same applies to the 
moral and to the religious side of the pro- 
gram. May we repeat: to remedy this state 
of affairs Catholic bodies must go to UNESCO 
and put forward their criticisms and reso- 
lutions. But this requires careful prepara- 
tion and collective action.” 1 

What was true back in 1950 is equally ap- 
plicable today. It is the purpose of this 
paper to identify this global-wide association 
îm terms of values and programs which are 
not perfect in their practical operation but 
which lend themselves to study, appraisal, 
change, and improvement. 

Despite the difficulties UNESCO hae had in 
the past—and for that matter still continues 
to have—it has accomplished much in the 
development of international understanding. 
To expand this last thought will be the cen- 
tral theme of this brief study. A word on 
the foundations of UNESCO, the enumera- 
tion and explanation of certain, though not 
necessarily selected, areas of implementation 
of this stimulus of good will throughout the 
world, a discussion of programs of special 
interest to institutions of higher education, 
an analysis of the Catholic position, and a 
concluding statement, provide the frame- 
work for what is to follow in this presen- 
tation. 

ORIGINS OF UNESCO 


Western culture has long been accustomed 
to the free movement of scholars. The last 
100 years marked the rise of organized in- 
ternational groups whose aim was to encour- 
age intellectual interchange. Prior to the 
First World War, during the period between 
the First and Second World Wars, and in the 
last years of World War II, international 
activity in cultural cooperation increased. 

So it was only natural along with the crea- 
tion of the United Nations, the overall inter- 
national body, to see steps taken to initiate 
negotiations leading to the formation of a 
number of specialized agencies including 
UNESCO. A United Nations Conference for 
the Establishment of an Educational and 
Cultural Organization was convened in Lon- 
don, in November 1945. Following ratifica- 
tion by the necessary 20 member nations, 
including the United States, the constitu- 
tion of UNESCO came into force on November 
4, 1946. On July 30, 1946, Congress author- 
ized United States acceptance of member- 
ship in the Organization. 

The United States has been directly re- 
lated to the organization from the first days. 
The American Government participates in 
the general conferences, the policymaking 
sessions, and is represented in the member- 
ship of the executive board. The present 
Director-General, Luther H. Evans, former 
librarian of Congress, was appointed im 1953 
for a term of 6 years. 

AREAS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

In simple language the principal motives 
behind UNESCO are spelled out in article I 
of the organization’s constitution as follows: 

“The purpose of the organization is to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to 


further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of Iaw and for the human rights and 


1 Paul De Visscher, The Spirit of UNESCO, 
Lumen Vitae, V (January—March 1950), 58. 

3 Basic documents: U. N. Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, Depart- 
ment of State Publication No. 6364 (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1956), p. v. 
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fundamental freedoms.which are affirmed for 
the peoples of the world, without distinction 
of race, sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations.“ * 

Of course these aims mean very little if 
they are not put into practice. This trans- 
lation from the ideal into the realistic pro- 
gram constitutes the major challenge to 
UNESCO’s attempts to genuinely promote 
world understanding. At this point are cited 
developments and programs that have led to 
or will encourage international understand- 
ing. Among them are: the national com- 
mission, the declaration of human rights, 
cultural exchange, and protection of cul- 
tural property. 

NATIONAL COMMISSIONS OF UNESCO 


UNESCO is in a sense a governmental body 
since it is so closely related to the United 
Nations and is supported and controlled 
by the governments holding membership 
in it. Yet it is influenced by major con- 
siderations that are not primarily govern- 
mental in character. One such factor is 
the national commission. In the United 
States the commission performs certain con- 
structive functions: advises the United 
States Government on UNESCO matters, is 
consulted on the appointment of United 
States delegates to UNESCO, advises with 
United States delegates to UNESCO on 
UNESCO matters, serves as a liaison with 
United States organizations, institutions, and 
individuals who are interested in, or who are 
cooperating with, UNESCO, and promotes an 
understanding of UNESCO among the 
peoples of the United States. 

The commission is truly representative of 
the voluntary leadership within the United 
States. Of the 100 persons who may be 
members 60 are to be representatives of 
national voluntary groups active in ed- 
ucational, scientific, and cultural matters. 
Not more than 10 members may be officers 
or employees of the United States Govern- 
ment and not more than 15 members 
may be representatives of State and local 
governments. Furthermore, the important 
committee on membership consists of 5 per- 
sons, 3 of whom are chosen from among 
representatives of voluntary associations. 
This recognition of the principle of volun- 
tarism in the commission has produced 
fruitful dividends in the form of increased 
interest in UNESCO among private cultural 
organizations and leaders, to a better in- 
formed discussion of international matters, 
to the creation of a selected manpower pool 
from which personnel are picked to partici- 
pate in UNESCO programs, and finally to 
the opportunity for private higher education 
to make an impact on public educational 
life both on the national and the inter- 
national levels. 


THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


UNESCO has the task of distributing in- 
formation on the fundamental document 
known as the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. This declaration was approved 
by the U. N. General Assembly in 1948 with 
the full approval of the United States. The 
principles listed in this statement parallel 
closely the United States Bill of Rights. In 
many parts of the world, however, their ap- 
plication is still to come. Even in the United 
States there is still progress to be made. 

UNESCO through pamphlets, displays, ob- 
servance of December 10 annually as the 
anniversary of the adoption of the declara- 
tion, and in cooperation with schools and 
colleges on programs concerned with teach- 
ing respects for human rights has gone a long 
way in establishing good will among the 
peoples of the world. As our own Freedom 
Train recalled to American youth and all 
Americans the platform of ideals on which 
this nation was founded, so too, is this mis- 


* Ibid., p. 8. 
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sion of UNESCO designed to further the 
spread of dedication among the young people 
of the world to a new and a higher set of 
values. Certainly such an effort should 
create the hope that good will and peace 
are attainable by the human race in spite of 
the Iron Curtain. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Areas of international cultural exchange 
indicative of UNESCO’s leadership in the 
encouragement of global harmony are: pub- 
lications, stimulation of contributions from 
professional groups, programs calling for the 
pooling of resources of two or more nations, 
and the holding of conferences to coordinate 
East-West thinking and discussion. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Of the many published works planned to 
increase the exchange of persons and ideas 
only two are chosen to illustrate the pur- 
poses of this paper: Study Abroad and 
Teaching Abroad. The former, printed in 
English, French, and Spanish, gives informa- 
tion—very complete—on more than 45,000 
scholarships, fellowships, and other oppor- 
tunities open to teachers, students, and 
others, for work and study in countries other 
than their own. This guide is probably the 
most complete and accurate of its kind in 
the world today. A second book, Teaching 
Abroad, in English and French, lists univer- 
sity staff members who wish to find teaching 
posts overseas. These and other works pro- 
vide the data from which contacts, personal 
and professional, are being made all over the 
world. 


BRINGING TOGETHER INTERNATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


A second way UNESCO has stimulated the 
growth of international intellectual com- 
munities is seen in the techniques employed 
to establish ties among existing worldwide 
professional associations such as the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions and 
the International Federation of University 
Women. In addition UNESCO has aided in 
the founding of some 20 international bodies, 
including the International Association of 
Universities and the Council for Interna- 
tional Organizations of Medical Sciences, 


STIMULATING NATIONS TO POOL THEIR 
RESOURCES 
Over and above particular programs to 
which it may be committed UNESCO lends 
encouragement to the formation of research 
or other projects the nature and size of 
which are beyond the capacities of any one 
nation. Highlighting this development is 
CERN, the European Organization for Nu- 
clear Research, a cooperative effort in which 
12 European countries have joined together 
to explore the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
CONDUCTING EAST-WEST CONFERENCES 

The East and West are looked upon as 
the two poles of civilization. Today the peo- 
ples of the West do not have a sufficient 
knowledge of the contributions the East has 
made to the cultural heritage of mankind. 
On the other hand the eastern nations in 
their rush to raise their political and eco- 
nomic standards may minimize to the 
danger point their own cultural traditions 
and at the same time both the East and 
the West may overlook the lasting values of 
western culture. To offset this possible bar- 
rier UNESCO has sponsored in the past 5 
years a series of studies and conferences 
among scholars of the two major areas. Out 
of these efforts has come one common basic 
understanding that fostering, protecting, and 


appreciating cultural diversities will lead ` 


*United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, An American 
View, Department of State Publication No. 
6332 (Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956), pp. 26-27. 
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more and more to the acceptance of funda- 
mental values concerned with the dignity 
and the freedom of the individual. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF UNESCO TO INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Mention has already been made of 
UNESCO’s interest in the International As- 
sociation of Universities. Through the In- 
ternational Universities Bureau, aid to needy 
institutions of learning, regional scientific 
establishments that work closely with near- 
by universities, the more than 500 college 
and university teachers who are members 
of national commissions, and the growing 
number of scholarships, UNESCO is playing 
an important role in higher education. Of 
special help to teachers and librarians are 
the publications which are planned to be 
of service in the classroom and the laboratory. 
Deserving citation are studies and periodicals 
in the social sciences, languages, applied 
sciences, fundamental education, teaching 
methods, and law. Our colleges and uni- 
versities as leaders of the intellectual com- 
munity are in a unique position to utilize 
to the full the opportunities UNESCO pro- 
vides in terms of international understand- 
ing and cooperation. Higher education and 
UNESCO could well be the subject of a 
separate study—and in this paper treatment 
of it is naturally limited because of the 
necessity of considering the general role 
of UNESCO as an instrument in the develop- 
ment of world understanding. 

THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON UNESCO 


There is abundant evidence behind the 
Catholic position that favors the program 
of UNESCO as a means of reaching agree- 
ment on cultural matters of concern to the 
world at large. One of the most recent ex- 
amples was the international agreement, 
backed by the Holy See, to protect the world’s 
cultural treasures in time of war. The docu- 
ment drawn up by UNESCO over 2 years ago 
was signed by representatives of 50 coun- 
tries. Archbishop Giuseppe Sensi, now 
apostolic nuncio to Costa Rica, served as 
delegate of the Vatican to the sponsoring 
eonference. He said at that time: 

“The Holy See has been most sympathetic 
to the very idea of such an agreement, not 
only because of the priceless cultural treas- 
ures preserved in Vatican City, but espe- 
cially because of its spiritual mission and 
its more than 1,000-year-old traditions.” * 

The Holy See is represented at UNESCO by 
a permanent observer, who assists at all pub- 
lic meetings of UNESCO organs with the 
right to speak. It was Cardinal Roncalli, 
patriarch of Venice, a former Vatican ob- 
server, who initiated the customs, which 
have been maintained, of inviting the Di- 
rector General and his secretariat and the 
members of delegations to holy mass, offered 
to mark the opening of general conferences, 
and of holding social receptions and of 
speaking in complimentary terms at the 
opening and closing sessions of such con- 
ferences. 

The international Catholic coordinating 
center for UNESCO, an organ of the con- 
ference of presidents of international Cath- 
olic organizations, maintains contact with 
the UNESCO secretariat and circulates mem- 
oranda and reports on its work, the program 
of UNESCO, and related matters to Catholic 
correspondents throughout the world. 

Of more than passing importance in as- 
certaining the extent of Catholic leadership 
in UNESCO affairs is the caliber of American 
Catholics who have demonstrated a keen 
and an active interest in the organization. 
To list a few names: Rev. John Con- 
sidine of the Maryknoll Fathers, Right Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt of the National 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 
News Service (Washington, D. C., August 3, 
1956), p. 3. 
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Catholic Educational Association, Very Rev. 
Msgr. George G. Higgins and Harry Flan- 
nery of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, Dr. Raymond F. McCoy of 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Dean C. J. 
Nuesse of the Catholic University of 
America, Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S. J., 
of the Jesuit Educational Association, Dr. 
George N. Shuster of Hunter College, Rev. 
Edward V. Stanford of the Augustin- 
ians, and Alba Zizzamia, member of the 
NCWC UN staff in New York City. These 
persons have been active, directly or in- 
directly or both, in the United States Na- 
tional Commission on UNESCO, as partici- 
pants in UNESCO projects, as delegates to 
UNESCO-sponsored conferences, or as writers 
and speakers on subjects related to UNESCO. 
They have added stature to the Catholic 
outlook toward UNESCO and its plans to 
promote world understanding. 

Im summary the Catholic view may be 
stated as follows: 

1. The fundamental concept of UNESCO 
is in accord with international ethics. 

2. The organization has merited the recog- 
nition of the Holy See. 

3. The problems of Catholic participation 
in UNESCO are essentially similar to those 
involved in other secular organizations, 
whether national or international. 

4. Withdrawal of participation by Ameri- 
can Catholics would not harm UNESCO 
nearly so much as it would jeopardize the 
interests of the church. The opposition to 
such participation which is found in some 
Catholic circles in the United States does 
not exist in other countries. 

5. Whenever Catholics have made an effec- 
tively organized effort to participate in ac- 
tivities of UNESCO or the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, they have 
accomplished proporationate results. 


SOME CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 


In the light of the areas of emphasis 
covered by this presentation—and I would 
like to point out here that no attempt was 
made to give a complete picture or even 
a list of the salient objectives—may I bring 
this paper to a close by enumerating a few 
final conclusions and setting forth some 
exploratory questions. 

Some final conclusions are: 

1. UNESCO is encouraging international 
understanding. It may be imperfect in many 
ways, not the least of which are due to its 
youth. Given time and cooperation it is 
destined to give a still better account of its 
activities in the future than it has recorded 
so far. 

2. UNESCO offers a clearing house, a chan- 
nel, through which ideas, techniques, ma- 
terials, and personnel are screened, selected, 
and distributed throughout the world—and 
thus to better promote basic principles of 
cooperation and understanding among the 
nations and peoples of the universe. 

3. UNESCO provides opportunities for 
changes and improvements in its programs, 
directly through its own structure—the 
General Conferences and the Executive 
Board—and indirectly through the national 
commissions and other group and individual 
contacts. Particularly is the latter approach 
so applicable in the case of voluntary Amer- 
ican cultural associations. 

As part of the closing statement it is only 
natural to bring forth some exploratory 
questions the answers to which have not yet 
been found. Perhaps in the listing of them 
some encouragement may be given to those 
interested enough to pursue further the 
problem areas suggested by these questions. 
There are three of them: 

1. What new challenges will be created 
with the sudden entrance into UNESCO of 
Soviet bloc states? In 1954 the U. S. S. R. 
Byelorussia, and the Ukraine joined UNESCO 
followed by Bulgaria and Rumania in 1956. 
The current Russian emphasis on cultural 
means may lead to a reappraisal of UNES- 
CO's program. 
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2. Just how will the cultural affairs pol- 
icies and programs of the United States be 
coordinated with or be complementary to 
the overall cultural plans and operations of 
UNESCO? There is room for both now and 
in the future. Yet long range as well as 
immediate objectives call for tact and under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of 
both, the United States and UNESCO, 

3. What steps are to be taken to pave the 
way for a wider and a more effective partici- 
pation of American Catholics in UNESCO 
affairs? In a special way is this question 
directed to our colleges and universities. 
Surely there is an answer and one that is 
explainable and applicable to the foreseeable 
future. 

The replies to these, and other, questions 
may well influence the practical application 
of UNESCO's objectives to the promotion of 
understanding among nations and peoples 
of the world. 

It is fitting to end this discussion of 
UNESCO and its program by quoting from 
an address our holy father, Pope Pius XII, 
delivered to the members of Pax Romana, 
the international Catholic intellectual moye- 
ment, gathered in Rome to celebrate the 
10th anniversary of the organization’s con- 
stitution with a plenary session, on April 
27, 1957. Theme of the meeting was Intel- 
lectuals in Formation of the World Com- 
munity.’ In his talk the supreme pontiff 
urged Catholics to work with all persons of 
good-will, Catholic and non-Catholic, in the 
interests of achieving international peace 
and union. A pertinent paragraph follows: 

“They will find in the organizations which 
propose a universal humanitarian goal for 
themselves, some generous souls and su- 
perior minds which are susceptible to being 
raised above material preoccupations and of 
understanding that the truly collective des- 
tiny of humanity presupposes the absolute 
value of each of the individuals who com- 

it, and the establishment outside of 
time of the true society, of which the earthly 
community can be merely the reflection and 
the rough outline.” ? 


NEW DIFFICULTIES WITH THE 
USURY LAWS AND HOW THE 
BANKERS’ BILL, S. 1451, ELIMI- 
NATES THESE LAWS—72 PERCENT 
INTEREST 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Business 
Week of March 29 carries an account of 
how one of the country’s biggest con- 
sumer finance companies has gotten into 
difficulties under the usury laws of 
Kansas, 

The attorney general of Kansas has 
brought charges that automobile loans 
made by the Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion violate the usury laws of the State 
of Kansas, Judge Raymond H. Carr has 
granted a temporary injunction forbid- 
ding the Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion to collect further interest payments 
on 17 of these automobile loans. The key 
question is whether the Commercial 
Credit Corporation is a lending agency 
within the meaning of the laws of 


*C. A. I. P. News, the Catholic Association 
for International Peace (Washington, D. C., 
May 1957), 18:7. 

? Ibid., 18:9, 
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Kansas. And to answer this question, 
the district court will first have to 
answer two other questions. The first 
is whether the so-called “conditional 
sales contract” is a loan or an extension 
of credit within the meaning of the 
usury law. The conditional sales con- 
tract is the kind of paper by which most 
consumer and small business credit is 
extended these days. 

The second question is whether a lend- 
ing agency is subject to the usury laws 
when it purchases installment paper 
from the automobile dealer or from 
someone else. 

Judge Carr has already given a tenta- 
tive answer to these questions, and the 
attorney general of Kansas is asking the 
district court for a permanent answer. 

If the, court answers these questions 
the way the attorney general claims they 
should be answered, the finance company 
will be in violation of the State usury 
law. This law permits an interest rate of 
36 percent per year, which would seem to 
be about as generous to the moneylend- 
ers as the law could get. But even so, if 
Business Week is correct, 36 percent a 
year does not satisfy this finance com- 
pany; it has charged in some cases rates 
as high as 72 percent a year, or twice 
what the State law allows. 

The tentative ruling already made by 
the court in Kansas seems clearly the 
outgrowth of a ruling in 1955 by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit in the case of Daniel 
against National Bank of Birmingham. 
The same questions were raised in that 
case, except that here the questions went 
to the Federal usury law, rather than 
the State usury law. The Federal court 
ruled that the conditional sales con- 
tract is indeed an extension of credit 
to which the Federal usury law applies. 
Furthermore, this court reaffirmed the 
rule that the law applies to indirect, 
back-door loans, just as it does to loans 
made over the counter. In other words, 
the national banks cannot evade the 
Federal usury law by doing business 
through a “fence.” 

This question of what interest the 
moneylenders may charge consumers 
and small-business people on installment 
credit is no longer just a moral ques- 
tion. It is a question which affects the 
functioning of the whole economy. At 
the end of last year consumer install- 
ment credit totaled $34.1 billion, of 
which the commercial banks held $12.7 
billion and the finance companies $9.6 
billion. These are staggering amounts, 
and interest charges which are loaded 
on this credit will have a lot to do with 
the volume of goods consumers can buy. 
When the moneylenders exact exorbi- 
tant interest charges, consumers have 
less money to spend for actual goods 
and services. Labor suffers, business 
suffers, and the whole economy suffers. 
THE BANKERS BILL CONTAINS 271 SUBSTANTIVE 

AMENDMENTS TO BANKING LAWS 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House is considering a bill 
that will for all practical purposes elim- 
inate the usury laws—both State and 
Federal. This is the financial institu- 
tions bill, S. 1451, which passed the Sen- 
ate last year. The bill was scheduled to 
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pass the House last year too; it is offi- 
cially titled “The Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957.“ The bill is, however, run- 
ning a little behind the schedule which 
the bankers had planned. 

This bankers’ bill, which was written 
by a group of bankers, was presented to 
the Senate as a bill which would merely 
codify existing law. It never was ex- 
plained why the United States Code is 
an inadequate codification of the bank- 
ing laws. The bankers simply said they 
needed a new codification. Nor was it 
ever explained why the new United 
States Code which will be published at 
the end of this session of Congress will 
be inadequate. The bankers simply said 
they wanted a new codification, and they 
drafted a bill which was supposed to pro- 
vide a new codification. 

We now know, however—since the bill 
reached the House side—that this bank- 
ers’ bill contains 117 substantive amend- 
ments to the banking laws, not counting 
154 repealer provisions contained in title 
VIII of the bill. These are official 
counts. After the hearings on the bill 
were over, the distinguished chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency had the committee staff pre- 
pare a list of all the substantive changes 
in law contained in the bill, and this list 
shows the numbers I have cited. 

All of these 117 amendments are not 
bad. One or two of the amendments 
in S. 1451 are pretty good and tend to 
strengthen the law in certain respects. 
But the other 114 or 115 are bad. They 
sweep away some of the traditional and 
most important safeguards and regula- 
tions on banking practices. 

THE EBENEZER SCROOGE AMENDMENT 


One of these amendments is what I 
call the “Ebenezer Scrooge’ amendment. 
This is the amendment which repeals the 
Federal usury law and is found in sec- 
tion 35 (a) of title I of the bill. I call 
this the “Ebenezer Scrooge” amendment 
for the lack of a better name. The real 
author of this amendment is still a 
mystery; no one admits to having put the 
amendment in the bill. 

When some of the bankers and other 
supporters of S. 1451 were testifying be- 
fore the House committee, I asked them 
some questions about this “Ebenezer 
Scrooge” amendment, but all they would 
say is that the amendment will give the 
national banks what they call “parity” 
with the State banks. And they empha- 
sized this word “parity” in such a way 
that you would think that the national 
banks are going to be put out of business 
because they cannot, in certain instances, 
charge interest rates as high as some of 
the State banks. In other words, the 
idea seems to be that all of the bank 
customers are going to flock to the banks 
that charge the highest rates and leave 
the banks that charge only reasonable 
interest rates without any loan business. 

The fact of the matter is that the Fed- 
eral usury law already gives the national 
banks the full benefit of any maximum 
interest rate provided in State law. The 
Federal law names a rate of 7 percent, 
but this 7 percent applies only where the 
law of the State in which the national 
bank is located gives the borrower no 
protection whatever. If the State law 
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names 10 percent, or 25 percent, or 50 
percent, or any percent, then the na- 
tional bank can take that rate. It is only 
where State law gives the borrower no 
protection at all on the kind of credit 
being extended that the 7 percent comes 
into play. 

But the “Ebenezer Scrooge” amend- 
ment reverses this principle, which is 
known as the principle of National Bank 
against Johnson, held by the Supreme 
Court more than 77 years ago. The 
bankers’ bill says in effect that where 
State law does not protect the borrower, 
the Federal law will also not protect the 
borrower. In other words, it has the 
same effect as repealing the Federal law, 
because the Federal law would give no 
protection that State laws do not give, 
and Federal law would thus be surplus, 

If we repeal the Federal law, the re- 
sult will be that the national banks, the 
State banks and the finance companies 
will all raise interest rates. The State 
banks and the finance companies will 
lose their competitive yardstick which 
tends to keep their rates within reason- 
able limits. In other words, the parity 
argument, which is an idea that im- 
morality should be allowed to compete 
with immorality, means that all of the 
banks and finance companies will 
charge higher rates. 

PUTTING BANKERS ABOVE STATE LAW 


Nevertheless, the Federal agencies 
which are supposed to be responsible for 
matters of this kind have all approved 
this parity idea. The Comptroller of 
the Currency, Mr. Gidney, who is re- 
sponsible for supervising the national 
banks, is especially enthusiastic about 
the “Ebenezer Scrooge” amendment. 
He maintained before the House com- 
mittee that States rights are involved, 
and suggested that the States ought to 
have sole responsibility. 

Well, the States rights argument has 
some charm. But to show you how 
tricky the bankers can write a bill, when 
you flip over about 13 pages from the 
“Ebenezer Scrooge” amendment you will 
find another amendment which takes 
care of the State laws too. This is in 
section 51 of the bill. The new pro- 
visions say that the States cannot re- 
quire any license of the national banks. 
They say that the State banking au- 
thorities cannot examine the national 
banks. Furthermore, these provisions 
also say that the States cannot have any 
laws, or take any action, which will 
interfere with their citizens going to the 
national banks and doing business with 
them, particularly on such matters as 
conditional sales contracts and con- 
sumer installment paper. 

In other words, section 51 of the bill 
puts the national banks beyond the 
reach of any State law, although the 
argument for the “Ebenezer Scrooge” 
amendment is that the States, and not 
the Federal Government, should be re- 
3 for setting maximum interest 
rates. 

Now the bill does not say that the 
States cannot pass laws. It only says in 
effect that the States cannot enforce 
their laws, or take any steps to find out 
whether their laws are being complied 
with. 

Who will enforce the State laws? 
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The answer is that a Federal official, 
and only a Federal official, can enforce 
the State laws insofar as the national 
banks are concerned. This official is the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Section 3 
of the bill sets the Comptroller up as the 
sole supervisor of the national banks. 
Furthermore, there are still other new 
provisions in the bill which remove the 
Comptroller and his activities from any 
review, either by any other Federal of- 
ficial or by any court. 

Section 50 of the bill says that the 
bank examination reports made by the 
examiners of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s office are to be privileged. They 
are to have absolute immunity from sub- 
pena by any court in the land. Not even 
if a life or a personal liberty depended 
upon one of these examination reports, 
could any court have that report. 

Section 49 (c) of the bill likewise sets 
the Comptroller’s office up as exempt and 
privileged from any audit control by the 
General Accounting Office. The Comp- 
troller of the Currericy does not come 
to Congress for appropriations, and he 
is subject to no budget control. So the 
bankers’ bill proceeds to set his office up 
on the theory that it is privately owned 
by the banks which the Comptroller is 
supposed to supervise. The General Ac- 
counting Office can make no inspection 
to see whether the Comptroller of the 
Currency is complying with law, nor even 
audit his financial accounts to see how 
his funds have been handled. 

SOVIETIZING STATES RIGHTS 


Now I realize that these principles of 
the bankers’ bill are a little difficult to 
comprehend. They are foreign to our 
way of thinking and foreign to anything 
we have ever run up against. But here 
is one way to understand them. 

Suppose the Soviet Government said to 
one of the satellite countries: 

Now, we are not going to interfere in your 
country. We are not going to have any Fed- 
eral law which regulates banking or any- 
thing else in your country. We are going 
to be democratic and let your legislature 
pass any and all the laws it wants to. But 
at the same time we are not going to let you 
enforce your laws. We will enforce them for 
you. But, of course, we don't want you giv- 
ing us any suggestions about how we enforce 
your laws, so we are not going to let you find 
out whether your laws are being enforced. 
You just go ahead and pass your laws, and 
forget about all the rest. 


My analogy to this imaginary Soviet 
system is no exaggeration. It is an exact 
parallel to this bankers’ bill, except the 
bankers’ bill goes even further along the 
same lines. 

Now where were the defenders of 
States rights when this monstrosity was 
created? 

Was there no lawyer within shouting 
distance of the Senate subcommittee 
when basic principles of Anglo-Saxon 
law were being perverted? 

If any such grotesque proposal as this 
bankers’ bill had slipped by the Senate 
in Thomas Jefferson’s day, he would 
have without doubt gone to France and 
stayed there. I think George Mason 
would have burned Gunston Hall. Even 
Carter Glass, champion of the bankers 
that he was, must be turning in his grave. 
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On what theory can we set the na- 
tional banks up as though they were 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
give them exemption from State law? 
There is none. The national banks are 
100 percent private, profitmaking busi- 
nesses; and if the Federal Government 
can exempt these banks from State law, 
it can exempt drugstores, farms, and 
other other business from State laws. 

DANGERS OF PUTTING AMENDMENTS INTO A 

CODIFICATION BILL 

Obviously, when the Senate passed this 
bill it did not know what was in the bill. 
I think we can be absolutely certain that 
no Member of that body would have ap- 
proved anything like this bill, if he had 
known that such amendments were in 
the bill. The truth is that the bankers 
presented what was supposed to be a 
codification bill, and the Senate accepted 
it as a codification bill. The Federal 
agencies which are supposed to look after 
banking matters in the public interest 
sounded no warning that the bill con- 
tained boobytraps. 

Furthermore, these boobytraps are not 
always easy to detect. They are written 
in obscure and tricky language. 

For example, it has been only within 
the last few weeks that I learned that 
another amendment in this bill would al- 
low the national banks to acquire non- 
negotiable consumer paper, and allow 
these banks to invest depositors’ money 
in such paper without limit. A new sub- 
section 12 of section 34 (b) of the bill 
contains some language which permits 
this. But it was only after I learned 
about the position which Mr. Robert Neill 
has taken with reference to similar legis- 
lation recently considered by the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri that the meaning of the 
language began to become clear. Mr. 
Neill, who was counsel for the committee 
of bankers who drafted S. 1451, repre- 
sented the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion last fall on a bill which some of the 
State banks in Missouri wanted passed, 
and he got into conflict with the position 
of these State banks. 

INVESTING DEPOSITORS’ MONEY IN 
NONNEGOTIABLE PAPER 

The State bankers wanted an amend- 
ment to the State law which would al- 
low them to purchase negotiable con- 
sumer installment paper under the same 
terms and conditions that the national 
banks can now purchase such paper. 
The State banks did not, however, want 
the privilege extended so far as to allow 
them to purchase nonnegotiable paper. 
This was for the simple reason that this 
nonnegotiable paper is generally risky, 
and many of these bankers do not feel 
that the law should allow the banks to 
invest depositors’ money in such highly 
risky paper. Certainly, not without 
limit as to the amount they might in- 
vest in such paper. 

As I understand it, however, Mr. 
Neill’s first position was that the Mis- 
souri Legislature should not pass the bill 
which the State bankers had presented. 
He urged the State legislature to wait 
until the financial institutions bill is 
passed, then conform State law with the 
new Federal law. The State bankers 
could not see any sense to this argu- 
ment, however. All they wanted was a 
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bill which would allow the State banks 
to do what the national banks could 
already do. So it began to look as 
though the Missouri Legislature would 
pass a bill. With that Mr. Neill in- 
sisted on amending the State bill to 
conform with the financial institutions 
bill, and, getting his way, he amended 
the State bill to allow the banks to pur- 
chase unlimited amounts of nonnego- 
tiable paper as well as unlimited 
amounts of negotiable paper. 

The extremely risky nature of non- 
negotiable paper results from the fact 
that an endorsement or a guaranty by 
the seller of this paper does not mean 
what it would seem to mean. The auto 
dealer, or the finance company, or any- 
one else owning the paper, may endorse 
it to the bank, or guarantee it to the 
bank, but this does not mean that the 
endorser is obligated to pay in case the 
consumer defaults. Such endorsement 
or guaranty only means that the en- 
dorser guarantees the paper to be gen- 
uine. Furthermore, the maker of the 
paper has all the defenses against pay- 
ing his contract when the bank owns 
it as he has when the auto dealer owns 
it. For example, if the auto dealer has 
misrepresented something, this may 
constitute a justification and a defense 
for the consumer's refusing to make 
payment. Similarly, if the auto dealer 
has given a warranty, say on a second- 
hand car, and fails to live up to the 
warranty, this may constitute a defense 
for the consumer's refusal to make 
payment. 

Nevertheless, the bankers have drafted 
a bill which would permit the national 
banks to invest depositors’ money, with- 
out limit, in this high-risk type of con- 
sumer paper. It is the other side of the 
coin, of course, to those sections of the 
bill which repeal the Federal usury law 
and make the State usury laws inef- 
fective. Taken together these amend- 
ments will permit the national banks 
to become loan-shark offices. 

And the national banks set the pat- 
tern for the State banks and the finance 
companies, just as State legislatures al- 
most inevitably follow along in the pat- 
tern set by Federal law. 

THE BANKERS’ BILL SHOULD BE MADE 
HARMLESS 

I hope and believe that by the time 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency reports the bill to the House, 
we will have discovered all of the booby- 
traps in this bill. I hope and believe 
that we will report a bill with most of 
the boobytraps taken out; and as to 
those remaining we will at least be able 
to make clear to the House where they 
are and what they mean, so that there 
will be no misunderstanding about what 
the Members are voting for. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News yesterday car- 
ried an interesting, yes inspiring, byline 
story by John Herling, captioned “Koyne 
Came Out of Cancer Operation Heads 
Up.” It featured the meeting here on 
Capitol Hill of a 53-year-old bricklayer 
named George Koyne, of Chevy Chase, 
Md., who had been cured of a throat 
cancer, with 45-year-old Congressman 
JOHN Focarty, of Rhode Island, a 
former bricklayer, who has become in 
the Congress the No. 1 champion of 
Federal medical research into the dis- 
eases of mankind, his ambition to see 
the United States Public Health Service 
and the National Institutes of Health 
triumph over cancer and other killers 
within a reasonable time. 

JOHN Focarty and I were first elected 
to the Congress in November 1940, and 
we took our oath together in January 
1941, at the opening of the 77th Con- 
gress. I shall always remember my col- 
league making his maiden speech, He 
started something like this: 

Hardly more than 3 months ago, I was 
laying brick in my home city of Providence, 
R, I. I carry in my pocket my member- 
ship in Bricklayers Local No, —, AFL, 


I could see Members on both sides 
straighten up in attention and what 
they heard were very sincere, measured 
words, from the lips of a 27-year-old 
Congressman with big blue eyes, destined 
to go places. 

What a pleasure it has been to see 
Jony Focarty rise in stature in the 
House, mainly because of his love of 
people and his dedication to the cause 
of doing what he can as a legislator to 
promote their health and increase their 
span of life. 


Here is what the Washington Daily 
News reported yesterday: 


KOYNE CAME OUT or CANCER OPERATION HEADS 
Up 


(By John Herling) 


Bricklayer George Koyne, who is 53, went 
proudly up Capitol Hill yesterday to tell 45- 
year-old bricklayer JOHN E. Focarry, Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Rhode Island, 
about his operation. 

Mr. Koyne is a laryngectomee, which means 
he was operated on for cancer of the throat. 

Within a month of his operation 8 years 
ago, he was back laying bricks. 

Within 6 months, he had learned to speak 
again. 

Mr. Koyne, who comes from Chase, Md., is 
® memiber of Bricklayers Local 1 of Baitimore 
and delegate to the American Cancer So- 
ciety’s first Cured Cancer Congress. 

Representative Focarry is chairman of the 
House Labor and Health Appropriations 
Subcommittee which passes on Government 
funds for medical research, 

“You can't stop an Irishman from talking,” 
Mr. Koyne told Representative Focarry. It's 
no fun telling a fellow where he can go, on 
paper. The speech center at Johns Hopkins 
taught me how to speak again. Anybody 
can learn to do what I did.” 

NINE TESTS 


Mr. Koyne said nine biopsies were taken 
of his throat before the surgeons at Johns 
Hopkins decided to operate. It's hard to 
pinpoint this type of cancer and they don’t 
want to alter a person this way until they're 
sure they have to. 

“I was looking forward to playing and sing- 
ing to my grandchildren. Then—bing—I get 
my throat cut. But you know, the kids 
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understand me and they even think I can 
sing. And if they think I can sing, I sing.” 

Mr. Koyne is bothered by wet weather but 
in any other kind, “I lay bricks with the best 
of them.” 

His wife has been clerking at the Martin 
Aircraft Co, for the past 5 years, so they make 
out financially. 

SNEAKY 

“You know,” Mr. Koyne said on the way 
back to the Statler, “I thought it could never 
happen to me. But it’s sneaky—that can- 
cer.” 

His bricklayers local helped cover the cost 
of the operation. 

He explained how he controls breathing 
and the use of the tracheotomy tube. 

“I can do everything but swim,” he said. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DIAGNOSTIC 
OR TREATMENT CENTERS IN 
RURAL AREAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. COFFIN] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing an amendment to the 
Public Health Service Act. In 1954 
when Congress expanded and broadened 
this act, title VI was modified so that a 
very special limitation was placed on 
applicants for funds to build diagnostic 
treatment centers. This modification 
restricted applications by nonprofit as- 
sociations and corporations to the owners 
and operators of nonprofit hospitals. 

I well appreciate that improved hos- 
pital care has been provided in the cities 
where the centers have been built. But 
I am aware, too, that vast rural areas 
where there is no hospital in or adjacent 
to small communities, are not benefit- 
ing under this program, which was in- 
tended primarily to reach them. 

The basic need served by my amend- 
ment is for improved medical care in 
these rural areas where there is an ur- 
gent need for more, better qualified doc- 
tors. The basic theory, advanced by 
many doctors themselves, is that the es- 
tablishment of rural clinics in commu- 
nities where hospital services are not 
available will stimulate young physi- 
cians to take up rural practice if they 
have proper facilities and can maintain 
a high professional standard. Doctors 
are today rejecting a 24-hour-a-day rural 
practice. They find the returns are slim 
after a long, expensive education. They 
cannot make the required investment in 
facilities and equipment. They are re- 
mote from hospitals. They must strain 
to keep up with the tremendous changes 
taking place in their profession. The 
establishment of rural diagnostic and 
treatment centers would certainly go a 
long way toward helping to solve this 
problem and to meet the acute medical 
needs of remote communities where local 
citizens are willing and anxious to con- 
tribute to cost and maintenance of the 
centers. 

The need for an additional approach 
is nationwide, as evidenced by the very 
meager funds that have reached rural 
areas where there is a shortage of doc- 
tors and medical facilities. Although 
for nearly 4 years existing law has pro- 
vided for treatment centers if nonprofit 
hospitals apply, this provision has been 
very rarely used except in areas where 
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hospitals and public-health services al- 
ready exist. The fact is that the diag- 
nostic centers have been built almost ex- 
clusively in urban areas as integral parts 
of hospitals. 

Under the 1950 census, rural popula- 
tion covers those living in towns of 
2,500 or less. Since the passage of the 
restricting amendment in subsection (e), 
section 654 in 1954, only two new diagnos- 
tic treatment centers not connected with 
existing hospitals, have been built in 
towns having a population of between 
2,500 and 5,000 people, according to fig- 
ures of the Public Health Service. In 
other words, the present machinery is 
simply not doing the job it was set up to 
do. 
Under my amendment the purpose of 
bringing facilities and doctors to rural 
areas is carried out first by a technical 
change in section 631 of title VI to in- 
clude the definition of a nonprofit teach- 
ing hospital. Subsection (e), section 
654 of title VI is then amended to read 
as follows—new wording is in brackets: 

(e) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section, no application for a diagnostic 
or treatment center shall be approved under 
such subsection unless the applicant is (1) 
a State, political subdivision, or public 
agency, (2) a corporation or association 
which owns and operates a nonprofit hos- 
pital, or (3) [a nonprofit corporation or as- 
sociation which has a formal affiliation with 
a nonprofit teaching hospital. In the case 
of projects referred to in clause (3) of the 
first sentence of this subsection no grant in 
excess of $25,000 shall be made, and no grant 
shall be made for a project which is to serve 
a town having, at the time the project is ap- 
proved, a population of 10,000 or more per- 
sons, or & group of towns having, at the time 
the project is approved, an aggregate popula- 
tion of 15,000 or more persons], 


My amendment, in short, would add 
a third category of applicants to the two 
now provided for in the act. This third 
category would consist of nonprofit as- 
sociations or corporations which have a 
formal affiliation—a contractual rela- 
tionship—with a nonprofit teaching hos- 
pital. Such a hospital would be one 
properly accredited for internship or 
residency training, or both. It is con- 
templated that the hospital under the 
formal affiliation would provide the diag- 
nostic treatment center with certain 
services, technical assistance, training of 
laboratory aides, and post-graduate edu- 
cation to physicians who will practice in 
rural centers, as spelled out in regula- 
tions by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

In adding a new category of applicants 
for funds for diagnostic treatment cen- 
ters under the Hill-Burton Act, I pro- 
pose also to add special safeguards to 
prevent the centers from competing with 
existing hospitals. My amendment 
would limit Federal grants to $25,000 
and would confine the grants to towns 
with under 10,000 population, or groups 
of towns with a total population under 
15,000. 

In considering the introduction of this 
amendment, it was necessary for me to 
study three possible reasons for failure 
of the present program: First, the lack 
of a compelling need for the diagnostic 
treatment centers in rural areas; sec- 
ond, a stubborn refusal to build them; 
third, a practical inability to build them 
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under existing law. I have concluded that 
the chief reasons for failure are rooted 
in the limitation in the existing law. 

A diagnostic center owned by a politi- 
cal subdivision such as a town simply 
has not attracted and will not attract 
physicians of standing. Doctors under 
this arrangement, are in effect working 
for a governmental unit. Their day-to- 
day practice and their futures are de- 
pendent on the favor of the select men 
of a town, who are likely to change 
office frequently. Moreover, a town- 
owned and managed facility must be put 
to a variety of fringe uses decided on 
by town officials. This means that the 
functions of a diagnostic treatment cen- 
ter will be combined with other func- 
tions.. The atmosphere is not one which 
will attract doctors who want to main- 
tain high professional standards and, if 
possible, practice on a par with their 
colleagues in the cities where there are 
so many pre-existing advantages. 

Another reason for the failure to build 
clinics under the existing law is that 
towns are not able to raise funds to 
match the Federal contribution. This is 
particularly true today when they are 
burdened, if not overburdened, with re- 
lief cases, demands for new schools, 
roads and other municipal services. 
Even if citizens could raise the initial 
money and turn it over to the town, 
the town would not in many instances 
be a reliable source of continuing funds 
to maintain and operate the center. 
Even if they could do so, the fact is 
that most towns do not want to make 
that commitment. And, bearing in 
mind the coincidence of low per capita 
income and rural areas, one can under- 
stand this attitude. One can hardly 
expect “Operation Boostrap” where the 
strap is often a tenuous thread. 

The hospitals do not meet these par- 
ticular needs of rural areas as they very 
understandably take the position that 
they cannot be responsible for the oper- 
ation of a center 50 or 80 miles away. 
There does not appear to be any valid 
reason why under the amendment and 
by agreement and regulation, the hos- 
pital cannot be, first, relieved of legal re- 
sponsibility ; second, why the centers can- 
not be located where they would not com- 
pete with existing facilities. One of the 
chief purposes of the amendment is to 
place the centers where other facilities 
are not readily available. 

I believe that the specific limitations 
that are coupled to my amendment will 
overcome (a) the danger that corporate 
groups or employee plans will monopo- 
lize funds for the treatment centers, 
(b) the danger that the centers will du- 
plicate and compete with existing fa- 
cilities. It will be administered under 
regulations of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and in close co- 
operation with MHill-Burton advisory 
committees in each State. These should 
certainly provide sufficient safeguards to 
insure that the centers are located 
where the prospect of success is as great 
as the need in the local area. 


OMNIBUS RIVER AND HARBOR AND 
FLOOD CONTROL BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Recorp for April 1 there appears on 
pages 5954 to 5956 information inserted 
by minority members of the committee 
who oppose the enactment of S. 497 
which is misleading. In that informa- 
tion a table appears in which the total 
estimated project cost is given for the 
projects objected to by the Bureau of the 
Budget or by the Secretary of the Army 
or the Chief of Engineers. Under title 
Tin this table, rivers and harbors, there is 
a tabulation of seven projects and in each 
case the total project cost is given as 
though this was the amount objected to 
by the Bureau of the Budget. To show 
how misleading this is I would like to 
call attention to the following facts. One 
of the projects, that for Port Austin, 
Mich., listed in the table, is not even 
in the bill. It was in the bill as passed 
the Senate but was deleted by the House 
committeee for the very reasons which 
form the basis of the Bureau of the 
Budget’s objections. This is an example 
of the inaccuracy which surrounds the 
contentions of those who believe that the 
President should veto this bill, S. 497. 
Other projects shown under the river 
and harbor, title I, are misleading in 
that it appears that the figures given 
are the amounts objected to whereas in 
most cases the amounts objected to are 
only a part of these figures. Just to take 
a few samples at random there is a 
project for Irondequoit Bay, N. Y., where 
the total cost is listed as $1,938,000. 
This is perfectly correct for the total cost 
but what is left completely unsaid is the 
fact that the part of this cost objected 
to by the Bureau of the Budget which 
claims that this part should be borne by 
local interests is only $73,000. In asim- 
ilar fashion the project for the control 
of water-hyacinth is shown with a total 
cost of $5,062,500. The amount objected 
to, however, is $1,687,500. 

There is no objection to a clean-cut 
difference of opinion regarding the 
merits of certain projects but there can 
be no proper presentation of the true 
facts in the case where the total project 
cost is given for those projects where the 
amount in controversy is only a small 
part of this cost. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HASKELL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr, Corrin, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Rxcond, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, in the body of the RECORD 
at the close of the proceedings today and 
tomorrow and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. BEAMER. 

Mr. FercHan in two instances, in each 
to include related matter. 

Mr. Mutter and to include related 
matter. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. ALLEN of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Harris to revise and extend his re- 
marks on H. R. 5124 and include let- 
ters. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Macpvonatp (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Hertone (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and include an address. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1562. An act for the relief of Winifred 
C. Lydick; 

S. 1877. An act for the relief of Louis G. 
Whitcomb; and 

S. 2132. An act for the relief of Leonard C. 
Fink, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, April 
3, 1958, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1774. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal 
year 1959, involving increases in the amount 
of $1,455,747,000, for the Department of De- 
fense military functions (H. Doc. No. 364); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1775. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmit- 
ting a report covering the progress made in 
liquidating the assets formerly held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which 
were transferred to the Administrator of 
Small Business Administration by Reorgani- 
gation Plan No. 2 of 1954 and Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1957, pursuant to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Liquida- 
tion Act, as amended (67 Stat. 230), and Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1957 (22 F. R. 
4633); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1776, A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report of 
the Bureau of Customs covering restoration 
of balances withdrawn from appropriation 
and fund accounts under the control of the 
Treasury Department, pursuant to section 
1 (a) (2) of the act of July 25, 1956 (70 
Stat. 648) (31 U. S. C. Supp. IV, 701 (a) (2), 
84th Cong.); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 


April 2 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Part 2, additional views 
on H. R. 2767. A bill to amend section 161 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to the 
authority of Federal officers and agencies to 
withhold information and limit the avail- 
ability of records (Rept. No. 1461). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 9821. A bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways (Rept. 
No. 1591). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 305. Concurrent resolution providing 
for printing additional copies of general rev- 
enue hearings; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1592). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
11414. A bill to amend section 314 (e) of 
the Public Health Service Act so as to au- 
thorize the Surgeon General to make certain 
grants-in-aid for the support of public or 
nonprofit educational institutions which 
provide training and services in the fields of 
public health and in the administration of 
State and local public health programs; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1593). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 5.1708. An act to amend 
the act entitled “An act relating to children 
born out of wedlock,” approved January 11, 
1951; without amendment (Rept. No. 1594). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN; Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, S. 1841. An act to au- 
thorize the District of Columbia Board of 
Education to employ retired teachers as sub- 
stitute teachers in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1595). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 1843. An act to amend 
the act entitled “An act to create a Recrea- 
tion Board for the District of Columbia, to 
define its duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 29, 1942; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1596). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 8.3243. An act to permit 
certain foreign students to attend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College on the 
same basis as a resident of the District of 
Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1597). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 7452. A bill to pro- 
vide for the designation of holidays for the 
officers and employees of the government of 
the District of Columbia for pay and leave 
purposes, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1598). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 2725. An act to ex- 
empt from taxation certain property of the 
National Council of Negro Women, Inc., in 
the District of Columbia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1599). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 11820. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize 
free or reduced rate transportation for re- 
tired employees of air carriers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 11821. A bill to authorize the Atomic 
Energy Commission to construct a modern 
administration and office building at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

H. R. 11822. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955 in order to 
authorize the Atomic Energy Commission 
to dispose of certain property for college 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 11823. A bill to provide for approval 
under title X of the Social Security Act of 
State plans for aid to the blind without re- 
gard to the existence in the State of other 
plans for assistance to blind persons financed 
entirely by the State; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 11824. A bill to provide an immediate 
3-months’ moratorium on the imposition of 
the withholding tax on wages, and to pro- 
vide a corresponding adjustment in indi- 
vidual income tax liability; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H. R. 11825. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to prohibit the 
deduction of certain expenses incurred in 
the conduct of an illegal gambling enter- 
prise; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H. R. 11826. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act, to encourage the 
construction of diagnostic or treatment 
centers in rural areas; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 11827. A bill to require the expendi- 
ture of 75 percent of the funds expended for 
the conversion, alteration, and repair of naval 
vessels to be expended with private ship re- 
pair yards, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 11828. A bill to provide for an annual 
refund of a percentage of Federal taxes col- 
lected in each of the several States, Terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for improve- 
ment of their public education systems, 
new school construction, and to increase 
salaries paid to public school teachers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 11829. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 11830. A bill to provide for a Federal 
program of loans to encourage and assist able 
and needy students to continue their edu- 
cation beyond the high school level; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. R. 11831. A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to prohibit traffic in 
obscene articles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 11832. A bill to amend the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act 
to increase the portion of the Federal grants 
available for health care of assistance 
recipients; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 11833. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children through grants 
to institutions of higher learning and to State 
educational agencies; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 11834. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change of land or timber within the Siskiyou 
National Forest, Oreg., for certain other land 
adjacent to such national forest; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 11835. A bill to provide for holding a 
White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President of the United States 
before December 31, 1958, to be planned and 
conducted by the special staff on aging of 
the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with the assistance 
and cooperation of other agencies of that 
Department and of other departments and 
agencies represented on the Federal Coun- 
cil on Aging; to assist the several States in 
conducting similar conferences on aging 
prior to the White House Conference on 
Aging; and for related purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 11836. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11837. A bill to prohibit the severance 
of a service-connected disability which has 
been in effect for 10 years or more; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 11838. A bill to supplement the act 
of July 3, 1952, by providing for construc- 
tion of a full-scale demonstration plant in 
Ventura County, Santa Barbara County, San 
Luis Obispo County, or Monterey County, 
Calif., for the production of fresh water from 
salt water; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 11839. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Public Health Service Act which re- 
lates to grants for hospital construction to 
include institutions for the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally retarded; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. R. 11840. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended (64 Stat. 12); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 11841. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organ- 
izations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 11842. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to make the transitional parity formula in- 
operative for basic agricultural commodities 
for 1958; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R. 11843. A bill to amend chapter 59 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the granting to members of the Armed 
Forces of general discharges on the basis 
of conduct or activities engaged in before 
entrance into the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 11844. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Country Life, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 307. Concurrent resolution 
concerning a proposed arrangement for gov- 
ernmental assistance for a reactor project; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. Res. 520. Resolution providing for 
printing as a House document the statement 
entitled “Introduction to Outer Space“; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
7 were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to flood control works 
on the Sacramento River from Chico Land- 
ing to Red Bluff; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 11845. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Giorgia Rotolo Sinatra; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 11846. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory 
of Alaska to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim, or claims, of 
Scotty James, of Sitka, Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R. 11847. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands of the United 
States to the board of trustees of the 
Alaska Methodist University; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11848. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Fiore Vassarotti and Ernesto Riccardo Vas- 
sarotti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 11849. A bill for the relief of Mor- 
teza Minui; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAUFFER: 

H. R. 11850. A bill for the relief of York 
Tabulating Service, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


511. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of residents of 
Wellsboro, Pa., urging enactment of H. R. 
4835 prohibiting the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages on TV, radio, and magazines; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

512. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution by the 
American Legion, Department of New Jersey, 
on March 8, 1958, opposing any curtailment 
of veterans’ benefits; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

513. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of the 
members of Harveys Grange 1444, Graysville, 
Pa., and members of several other granges in 
the surrounding area, relative to the preser- 
vation of the National Grange headquarters 
here in Washington; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

514. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
executive secretary, the Public Service Com- 
mission of Delaware, Dover, Del., relating to 
the activities of the General Services Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Quality of Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember, in the course of an inspection 
trip on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I had the opportunity to visit 
and see firsthand the great work being 
done in the Noncommissioned Officers 
Academy of the Seventh United States 
Army in Germany. The Noncommis- 
sioned Officers Academy is under the 
command of Col. Richard J. Darnell. 
Colonel Murphy, deputy commander of 
the Noncommissioned Officers Academy, 
arranged for me to meet with the staff 
and faculty of the academy and to visit 
the classrooms during its active sessions. 
I was so impressed with the high quality 
of the staff and teachers at the academy 
and the enthusiasm shown by the non- 
commissioned men in attendance that I 
have prepared a summary of the high- 
lights of the work being done at Munich, 


Germany. 
Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert this summary in the RECORD: 


The Seventh United States Army Noncom- 
miissioned Officers Academy located in Mu- 
nich, Germany, is one of the finest examples 
of a school for noncommissioned officers 
ever developed within the Army. The 

was originally established as the 
United States Constabulary NCO Academy 
due to a shortage of trained noncommis- 
sioned officers in the United States Con- 
stabulary. Lt. Gen. I. D. White, command- 
ing general of the United States Constabu- 
lary, directed Brig. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, 
commanding general, 2nd Constabulary Bri- 
gade, Jensen Barracks, Munich, Germany, to 
open a school for the purposes of training 
noncommissioned officers, The first class en- 
rolled on October 17, 1949. The academy 
was redesignated the Seventh Army Non- 
commissioned Officers Academy on Novem- 
ber 1, 1951, when Seventh Army absorbed 
the functions and facilities of the Con- 
stabulary. 

The mission of the Seventh United States 
Army Noncommissioned Officers Academy is 
to rh bc within the noncommissioned of- 


a An ability to recognize his responsibili- 
ties. 

2. A willingness to assume his responsi- 
bilities, 

3. The confidence to apply his technical 
knowledge. 

4. The leadership techniques that apply 
to his office. 

5. The high personal and professional 
standards that must be maintained. 

The moment the student arrives he is di- 
rected toward understanding the meaning 
of that mission. The academy's main ob- 
jective is to make noncommissioned officers 
aware of their responsibility and the non- 
commissioned officers’ position in the United 
States Army. The job of the academy lies 
mainly in the area of refreshing and re- 
evaluating those aspects of the noncommis- 
sioned officers’ work that demand leadership 
and maturity. In essence, the academy re- 
ceives a man who is already a noncommis- 


sioned officer and turns out a finished prod- 
uct who is a better man, a polished non- 
commissioned officer. The instruction at 
the academy is one of the finest types of 
professional instruction given by the Army, 
and it is important to mention, that for the 
most part, the instructors are noncommis- 
sioned officers. This exemplifies to the stu- 
dents the high degree of ability which can 
be attained by their own contemporaries. 
The staff and faculty of the academy, of- 
ficer and enlisted, must maintain the high- 
est military standards in order to set the 
example. The high standards demanded of 
the students, by the academy, in military 
appearance, conduct, and attitude are an 
integral part of the mission of the academy. 

In addition to its primary mission as a 
school for noncommissioned officers in Eu- 
rope, the academy has assumed an im- 
portant position as an institution to be 
modeled and evaluated, As in any educa- 
tional institution the methods of instruc- 
tion are closely scrutinized by visiting mili- 
tary and civilian representatives of various 
schools throughout Europe. The weekly 
list of visitors is a long one, and it includes 
all foreign countries and American officials 
who come to observe the academy in action. 
The academy's operation and method of in- 
struction have been the foundation for 
armywide adoption, as evidenced in the re- 
cent publication of a Department of the 
Army regulation. 

The impact of the academy’s influence 
is evident throughout the United States 
Army in Europe. Since its establishment in 
October 1949 the academy has graduated 
enough men to supply the noncommissioned 
officers positions in more than six Pentomic 
divisions. The many students who have 
returned to their units after completing the 
course at the academy have benefited these 
units by the wealth of knowledge and re- 
freshed attitude attained at the academy. 

The majority of the students have been 
from the Army; but there have also been 
students from the Navy, Air Force, and 
even the Women's Army Corps. Noncom- 
missioned officer leadership knows no branch 
of service and this reemphasis of the prin- 
ciples of leadership is the basic philosophy 
of the mission of the Seventh United States 
Army Noncommissioned Officer Academy. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 153d anniversary of the birth of Hans 
Christian Andersen, Denmark’s most 
famous author. Through his writing he 
has brought joy to generations in all 
parts of the world. 

Andersen’s life story is an inspiration 
and a tribute to the indomitable spirit 
of thé Danish people, He was raised 
in poverty in the town of Odouse. At 
14 he left home to seek his fortune in 
Copenhagen, His name was brought to 
the attention of King Frederick VI and 
he was sent to school at public expense. 
His first work was published at the age 
of 24 and 6 years later his first volume 


of fairy tales appeared, Andersen con- 
tinued to write his world-famous fairy 
tales at the average rate of one volume 
a year. In 1875 this gifted life came 
to an end, 

But Hans Christian Andersen's spirit 
lives on in his many stories. He has 
left a legacy for the entire world and 
I’m sure we all join with the Danish 
people today in commemoration of the 
birth of this genius of the fairy tale. 


Suggestions Designed To Stimulate Busi- 
ness Activity and Increase Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA à 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2,1958 


Mr. BEAMER, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been gratifying to me and I know to other 
Members to receive letters and sugges- 
tions from people in our respective dis- 
tricts who sincerely are interested in 
offering suggestions designed to stimu- 
late business activity and increase 
employment., 

One of the suggestions passed on to me 
is of special interest and I have for- 
warded it to various officials, not as my 
own suggestion but as an idea that is 
thought provoking. 

The rather simple and perhaps incom- 
plete suggestions to be used in meeting 
the present unemployment situation 
would involve three basic areas: First, 
automobiles; second, new homes; and 
third, industrial expansion, 

First, a suggestion is offered that a tax 
credit, perhaps in the form of a refund, 
should be given to each person who pur- 
chases an automobile, This should have 
some limitation, perhaps $400 or $500 or 
whatever amount might be felt desirable 
to stimulate that particular industry, 

A similar suggestion is made that a 
tax credit, not to exceed $1,000, should 
be allowed to each person who builds 
new houses. 

For new industrial expansion, again it 
is suggested that a tax credit, perhaps 
not to exceed 50 percent of the present 
52 percent corporation tax, should be 
allowed, 

All of this, of course, would have a 
limitation of 6 months or 12 months, or 
whatever period would seem to be ad- 
visable. The basic philosophy is to re- 
lease some of the large amounts of 
money in savings, in credit unions, in 
investments, in cash or lockboxes; to 
encourage purchases of hard goods and 
specifically, automobiles; for the con- 
struction of new homes; for industrial 
expansion to make it possible to employ 
many more people who presently are 
unemployed and, also, to increase the 
demand for goods that would be used in 
the manufacture and building of these 
specific items, 
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This is an interesting approach which 
comes from a businessman in the fifth 
district of Indiana and it seems to offer 
an immediate method or approach that 
could be put into effect without a long 
delay and, perhaps, without the neces- 
sity for long-delayed legislation. 


Greek Independence Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege of delivering an address on 
the occasion of the 137th anniversary of 
the Greek independence celebration 
which was held at the Symphony Hall in 
Boston, Mass., on March. 30, 1958. 

This celebration was held under the 
auspices of the Greek Orthodox Com- 
munities of Greater Boston. Other 
speakers included the Ambassador 
George V. Melas; Thomas Pappas, Spe- 
cial United States Ambassador to Greece 
and head of the Greek war relief pro- 
gram; Charles Maliotis, president, Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral of New England; 
and the Right Reverend Athenagroas, 
Bishop of Elaias and Bishop of New Eng- 
land Diocese of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

My remarks were as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Melas, dis- 
tinguished guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
I feel very honored in having the opportunity 
to speak before this distinguished group this 
evening on the occasion of the 137th Greek 
independence celebration. 

I do not have to remind you that the 
25th of March 1821, is the day to be re- 
membered by all the freedom-loving people 
of the world. It was on that day the Greek 
heritage of liberty took on a new meaning 
as the courageous Greek people threw off 
the yoke of the oppressors which had 
weighed them down for almost 400 years. 

The heroism of Salamis, Marathon, and 
Thermopylae still excites the world. As with 
other freedom-loving people, the Greeks have 
had to fight for their freedom both govern- 
mentally and religiously. The heroic task of 
the people who kept both their religion 
and belief in their form of government alive 
is tremendous. The Greeks have also proved 
their devotion and skill in defense of their 
freedom, As a matter of fact, who can for- 
get the courage of the Greek response to 
the Axis ultimatum and the heroism of the 
battles that followed in 1940 and 1941? 

Today, Greece is a valued ally and a 
trusted member of NATO. Greece preached 
democracy to the world during the golden 
age of Greece and the lessons of that time 
have produced splendid results here in the 
United States. The foundation of Ameri- 
can democracy is rooted deeply in the cul- 
ture of ancient Greece. In fact, we of the 
West, owe much to them. 

We are indebted to the Greeks for nearly 
all the noble ideals that have become dis- 
tinct hallmarks of all civilized men. Per- 
haps the noblest of these are the ideas of 
liberty, of freedom, group, and national po- 
litical independence, 

I would like to point out that I had the 
privilege last fall of visiting Greece. I re- 
turned to the United States with vivid 
recollections of the courage and determina- 
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tremendous price for freedom that has few 
Is in the history of the world. For- 
sly the Greeks are a resourceful peo- 
ple and the Greek-Americans have been 
most generous in their assistance. While in 
Greece I was told that over one-fourth of 
the population are now sustained by Greek- 
Americans. Much of this assistance has 
been on a private-citizen-to-private-citizen 
basis. CARE, the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the Church World Service, and 
other voluntary agencies have also made 
notable contributions. American foodstuff 
distributed by these agencies is literally 
keeping alive thousands of people. 

In spite of terrible hardships, Greece pro- 
vides one of the most spectacular examples 
of the value of foreign aid. Aid to Greece, a 
proven friend of the United States, has not 
only helped our national interest, but it has 
greatly aided the cause of freedom generally. 
Our assistance has helped Greece to recover 
from the German occupation of World War 
II, win a bitter guerrilla war, and make a sig- 
nificant contribution to NATO. 

In my opinion Greece and the Greek peo- 
ple desperately need our continued sup- 
port. We must continue to see that Greece 
gets sufficient economic aid so that her 
friendly government is not jeopardized. We 
must redouble our efforts in aiding their 
program for yocational education. Greece 
also needs more food and additional elec- 
tric power. 

This celebration gives us an opportunity 
to pay tribute to the influence of Greece on 
our civilization and our life. We, in Massa- 
chusetts, are proud of our fellow citizens of 
Greek ancestry and of their many contribu- 
tions to our State, Just as we are proud of 
the enrichment which has come to us from 
Plato, Aristotle, Homer, Pericles, and many 
others. 

As we are gathered here tonight on this 
occasion I cannot help but think about 
Cyprus. Events of the last few years there 
only emphasize the love of freedom which 
characterizes the Greek people. The people 
of Cyprus will inevitably gain the right to 
choose their own government, which is the 
cornerstone of freedom. I hope the lessons 
of Greek Independence Day will sink into 
the hearts of those who possess the 
to solve this problem so that justice and 
freedom will prevail in Cyprus. 

In joining with the people of Greece and 
their sons and daughters around the world 
who have themselves done so much to en- 
rich our culture, I express my deep ap- 
preciation for the heritage they have given 
us. May it soon be not only a western heri- 
tage, but the heritage of all the people of 
the earth. 

In conclusion, let me say that I wish the 
Greeks nothing but peace and prosperity in 
their homeland of glory and splendor. Let 
us all join in sending our best wishes and 
our assurances that their past sufferings will 
not have been in vain, 


Do Not Increase Federal Share of 
- Matched Grants for Highways From 
50-50 to 70-30 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
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include a part of my current newsletter, 
as follows: 


Last week the Senate made a change in the 

system of Federal grants-in-aid for highway 
construction which is disadvantageous to 
our area. Federal grants-in-aid for the regu- 
lar road systems heretofore had to be evenly 
matched by the States. To receive a million 
dollars in Federal funds, a State had to 
match that with a million dollars of State 
funds. 

The new Senate provision lowered the re- 
quired State matching to 30 percent in some 
eases. This applied to a $400 million appro- 
priation for primary, secondary, and urban 
roads. 

Federal grants-in-aid for highway con- 

struction were originally intended to help 
the States build roads of national impor- 
tance, and appropriations were for post 
offices and post roads, Federal highway aid 
is divided up among the States under a for- 
mula which takes into consideration the 
area, road mileage, and population of each 
State. This system of distribution tends to 
favor the more thinly populated States at 
the expense of the more thickly settled and 
more heavily taxed States, 
This inequality is, of course, greatly in- 
creased when the matching grant basis is 
changed from 50 percent Federal and 50 per- 
cent State to 70 percent Federal and 30 per- 
cent State. 

When Federal aid was confined to post 
roads some inequality in distribution was 
tolerable. But the tendency has been con- 
stantly to extend the program both in the 
amounts of money appropriated and in the 
types of roads covered. 

In a speech to the House on the day fol- 
lowing Senate passage of the bill making the 
above change, I vigorously opposed it, 
saying: 

“With unlimited transferability, this new 
$400 million can be applied by some States 
largely to secondary roads, of which farm-to- 
market roads are a part. While sectional 
interest should not be overemphasized, the 
taxpayers of the more thickly populated 
States should not be asked to contribute in- 
directly on a basis of 70 percent Federal 
grants for this type of aid for highways of 
predominantly local interest.” 


Older Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
the past several years I have become in- 
creasingly alarmed about the policy of 
employers toward older job seekers. One 
has only to look at the help-wanted 
columns of our daily papers to learn how 
@ man or woman’s birth date is con- 
sidered sufficient evidence to bar him 
from consideration for employment. In 
far too many instances no consideration 
is given to ability, experience, or the de- 
‘gree of willingness the applicant may 
possess. 

Advertisements such as “wanted, sec- 
retary (under 40, please); draftsman— 
to 35; laborer (those over 40 need not 
apply); sales ladies—18 to 35 are com- 
mon place. To the qualified worker 
beyond the specified age limits, such ads 
can mean only one thing— We don’t 
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want you—your services are not needed.” 
This treatment is not only an unwar- 
ranted economic blow to the older 
worker, who in all probability must pro- 
vide for several dependents, but, in addi- 
tion, it is bound to be a severe test to the 
morale of even the strongest and most 
determined individual. 

Mr. President, some months ago this 
situation was brought forcefully and per- 
sonally to my attention. I have de- 
scribed it, and have listed a number of 
steps which I think we should take to 
help alleviate the harsh and unfair con- 
dition, in an article I wrote for the Eagle 
magazine. I ask that “A Challenge for 
All,” which appeared in the April issue 
of the Eagle, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


7 CHALLENGE FOR ALL 
(By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 

“You've got to help me, Senator.” 

The man sitting beside my desk in the 
Senate Office Building was husky and ap- 
peared to be in good health. I estimated his 
age at 50 years, perhaps a year or 2 either 
way. His ruddy complexion indicated that 
a good part of his life had been spent out 
of doors, and the calloused hands that 
gripped the edge of his chair told me this 
man had known hard physical labor. 

“I know you are a busy man,” he went 

on, “but I just don’t know where to turn.” 
There was a certain desperation in his eyes, 
and it was obvious that he had encountered 
a force that could not be pushed aside by 
his strong hands alone. My secretary had 
asked what he wanted to discuss with me, 
and he told her that it was personal, so at 
that point I knew nothing of his problem. 
I was not a little disturbed when I learned 
what it was, and since that time I have done 
considerable investigating, and what I have 
found has shocked me. 
He told me his story, haltingly and with 
some embarrassment. Here was a strong 
man who had worked hard since childhood, 
and had always provided well for his family 
and to whom the word unemployment signi- 
fied a lack of ambition. Yet, here he was, 
in good health, more than willing to work 
and still he had not had steady employment 
for more than a year. 

“They say I'm too old. I am 53 and have 
two daughters in high school and a boy in 
junior high. My wife is not well, and she 
worries about this. What can I say to them, 
Senator? Can I say, I cannot support you 
any more because I am too old? Can't the 
Government do something?” he pleaded. 

Well, perhaps the Government can do 
something. Yes, we may. have to do some- 
thing to alleviate the unhealthy practice that 
has grown in our society of job discrimina- 
tion on the basis of age. Senators NEUBERGER, 
KEFAUVER, McNamara, and myself have intro- 
duced a bill into the Senate providing for 
a White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President prior to December 31, 
1958. One purpose of the conference will be 
to deal with the outmoded practices in the 
employment and compulsory premature re- 
tirement of middle-aged and older persons. 

With the assistance of dedicated sup- 
porters such as Judge Robert Hansen and 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, who have al- 
ready done so much in this field, we will get 
this bill passed. However, our American 
employers can do much more and do it ina 
more efficient manner. Legislation is not al- 
ways the final answer, but industry must 
realize that it is inevitable if the morale- 
destroying and economically foolish practice 
of job discrimination on the basis of age is 
not terminated. 
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Let us briefly analyze the background of 
this unfortunate situation. In the early 
days of our Nation, while our ancestors were 
fighting for survival in their battle with the 
elements, @ high premium was placed on 
youth. Later on as we struggled for freedom 
and then began to push the frontier beyond 
the Mississippi, over the Great Plains, past 
the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean, the rugged 
life demanded a degree of physical prowess 
found only among the young. The rigors 
took their toll, and even as late as 1900 a 
man could expect to live only 46 years. So, 
of course, a person of 40 was old, and even a 
man of 35 had likely passed his most useful 
and productive years. Now things have 
changed, and a male child born in 1954 can 
reasonably expect to live 67 years and a fe- 
male child 73 years. We have shifted from a 
country, largely agricultural, to a highly in- 
dustrialized, essentially urban society. The 
physical challenges are no longer as great, 
and thanks to the wonderful progress in med- 
icine and social services, our people can 
now not only live longer, but they are able 
to enjoy good health and extend their pro- 
ductive years far beyond the past expecta- 
tions. 

But unfortunately, the old ideas that per- 
sons of 40, 50, and 60 are not good employ- 
ment risks, have remained with us. This 
is little more than a numbers game and 
an employer who arbitrarily limits the age 
of those he will consider for work is follow- 
ing a short-sighted policy, The shift in age 
composition has been dramatic and far reach- 
ing. The results have not yet been fully 
tabulated, but we do know that a very large 
part of our manpower resources now lies in 
this group of middle-aged and older men 
and women. Even though we were not faced 
with a battle for survival with the Commu- 
nist countries, this productive force would 
be necessary to the continued economic 
growth of our Nation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is not the case. 

Our Nation is faced with what is probably 
the gravest crisis in our history. We have 
fallen behind Soviet Russia in rocketry and 
other types of scientific military achievement. 
It is not an exaggeration to state that we 
could be in danger of becoming a second- 
class power. We will need all of our wisdom, 
courage, determination, and talent if we are 
to maintain our position as the leader of 
the Western World. Certainly, in a situa- 
tion of this kind, the maximum utilization 
of the skills and productivity of all of our 
people no matter what their age, becomes 
essential. 

Now, even were we to disregard the effect 
on the morale and lives of our older work- 
ers who encounter age discrimination and 
consider the problem only in an economic 
light, there is still no justification for this 
practice. The Department of Labor has made 
a number of comprehensive studies on the 
employment of older workers and among 
their findings they point out that these em- 
ployees show a greater degree of stability and 
have fewer separations in proportion to their 
employment. In each of the seven large 
cities studied, this was the case. Also the 
investigators found out that the average 
output per man-hour shows no significant 
decline with age and that a great many older 
workers exceed the average output of young- 
er age groups. 

The University of Illinois bureau of busi- 
ness management, in a significant study of 
3,077 persons, 60 years and older, went di- 
rectly to the immediate supervisors to ob- 
tain evaluations of their older workers’ per- 
formance. This is what they found: 

1. Supervisors in business and in industry 
consider a majority of their workers, 60 
years of age and older, to be as good as or 
superior to average younger workers with 
reference to overall performance, absen- 
teeism, dependability, work volume, and 
human relations, 
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2. There is no specific age at which em- 
ployees become unproductive. 

3. Supervisors indicate that organizations 
which require employees to retire at a cer- 
tain age, such as 65, are losing much val- 
uable productivity. 

4. Supervisors believe that one-fourth of 
their workers, 60 years and older, will be 
able to continue working indefinitely. 

5. Supervisors said that they had ex- 
perienced favorable results with new em- 
ployees recruited from the ranks of the 
middle aged. 

Almost without exception, studies have 
shown that the older worker experiences the 
greatest difficulty when his job is terminated 
for one reason or another through no fault 
of his own and then must seek new em- 
Ployment. It is at this point, when the ugly 
phrases such as “too slow, cannot meet pro- 
duction requirements, lacks skill and flexi- 
bility, cannot meet physical demands” are 
offered in the place of a job. It is little less 
than cruel and inhuman when an American 
citizen, in search of a job, must comb the 
columns of the help-wanted section of a 
newspaper to be greeted by “wanted, secre- 
tary (under 40, please); draftsman, to 35; 
laborer, those over 45 need not apply; sales 
ladies, 18 to 38." For the older persons who 
are seeking employment, this attitude can 
mean only one thing—we do not want you. 
You are no longer of value. I think that 
Dr. Edward L. Bortz, former president of the 
American Medical Association, has summed 
up the tragic paradox of forced unemploy- 
ment, among older workers in periods of full 
employment, in one sentence. “With one 
hand, modern society does everything pos- 
sible to extend the life of man; while with 
the other it writes him off as useless be- 
cause of the date on his birth certificate.” 

So what can we do to alleviate this harsh 
and unfair condition? 

1. Employers should be urged by citizens’ 
committees and interdepartmental com- 
mittees to investigate the advantages of flex- 
ible retirement policies. Many State gov- 
ernments are setting an example by estab- 
lishing such practices for their employees. 

2. States may pass legislation to ban dis- 
crimination due to age alone. Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania now 
have such laws on the books. While we 
know that a law of this kind will not end 
discrimination, it will stop the discrimina- 
tory want ads, will aid in the education pro- 
gram, and most certainly will jar employers 
into taking a second look at their archaic 
employment practices. 

3. States could and should provide special 
counselors in the State employment service 
to guide older persons in employment, assist 
other public and private agencies in em- 
ployment opportunities, and to instruct em- 
ployment interviewers in ways to help the 
older job-seekers. Massachusetts and New 
York have recently instituted this program 
with encouraging results. 

4. States may wish to take the lead in re- 
training and reclassifying their own em- 
ployee when skills or abilities in one voca- 
tion lessen or become obsolete. Part-time 
work for the semiretired is also an area that 
shouid be investigated thoroughly. In ad- 
dition, many study commissions have also 
determined that it is wise for States to take 
leadership in setting up a system for coun- 
seling their older workers in retirement prob- 
lems. Retirement eventually comes to all 
of us and an activity of this sort can be of 
great assistance in finding ways to creative 
leisure and in meeting problems of finance 
and time budgeting that will be unfamiliar 
to many newly retired workers. The De- 
partment of Civil Service in New Jersey has 
instituted such a program and all employ- 
ees retiring during the next 5 years will 
be counseled. 

5. Federal and State governments, State 
and local committees and commissions, 
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should undertake to a greater degree the 
task of educating employers and personnel 
directors to the desirability of giving the 
older worker a trial. 

6. All of us must recognize the danger 
inherent to our people and our country if we 
permit an expanding and growing segment 
of our population to lapse into a feeling 
of rejection, loneliness, and insecurity. Men- 
tal deterioration is a real and terrible danger, 
unpleasant even to contemplate, but it is a 
threat unless our society makes sure that 
our older people enjoy their rightful role as 
contributors to our way of life, and live their 
twilight years with a feeling of pride in their 
day-to-day accomplishments. Human re- 
sources are the Nation's most valuable assets, 
and we cannot possibly afford to continue 
the shameful waste of the past. The still 
secret Gaither report and the Rockefeller 
report (recently made public) should be fair 
warning that we must act and act now to 
pull together all of the resources at our 
command. We need the skills and produc- 
tivity of our older workers as never before. 

Fortunately, we were able to locate a posi- 
tion in a fine Minnesota firm for the man 
whom I described at the beginning of this 
article. He is doing an excellent job and his 
employer is well pleased with his perform- 
ance, but he was only one of the thousands 
and thousands of workers who are unem- 
ployed simply because they are over 40, All 
of us must do more. Business, Government, 
labor, and citizens groups can contribute in 
important ways. The problem is not Insur- 
mountable, but neither can we merely look 
the other way and wait for it to disappear, 


Questionnaire Results From Michigan’s 
Sixth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2,1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the results of a 
questionnaire sent to nearly every family 
in Michigan’s Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict. The overall response of more than 
11,500 questionnaires and the thousands 
of comments I received on a wide range 
of legislative subjects refiect the tre- 
mendous interest of my fellow citizens in 
the problems of their Government. 

The results of the poll also indicate 
impressive support for President Eisen- 
hower as well as his major foreign and 
domestic policies. The tabulation, con- 
ducted by an impartial agency of IBM, 
showed that 68 percent of the respond- 
ents approve of the manner in which 
President Eisenhower is doing his job, 
with 21 percent opposed, and the re- 
mainder giving no opinion. 

In view of the fact that the Sixth Dis- 
trict is considered to have more automo- 
bile workers than any other single Con- 
gressional District in the United States, 
I feel that the reply to a question deal- 
ing with the administration’s recommen- 
dations for labor-management legisla- 
tion has particular significance. The 
tabulation shows that 87 percent of the 
respondents are in favor of this legisla- 
tion, with 6 percent opposed, and the re- 
mainder giving no opinion, 
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I appreciate the cooperation of the 
many volunteer workers as well as the 
thousands of Sixth District residents who 
responded to make this survey such a 
resounding success. While I accept the 
final responsibility for casting my vote on 
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the issues that come before the House, I 
am conscious that, in the results of this 
survey, I have a valid and very helpful 
indication of how the people back home 
are thinking. The results of the tabula- 
tion are as follows: 


Poll results 


Questions 


1. In your opinion, does the 5 155 situation demand that we forego 


reasons of panoun 


Do you 
promote and coordinate scientific researc! 


e 


7. 
. 


and Grand River (cost $13, 000,000 


rts of financial dealings with unions, 


95 Secret b ballots — union elections. 


AHSAN office of labor reports. 


(6) Make misuse of union funds a Federal offense. 


Amend secondary boycott provisions, 


13. Do you feel that a 8 civil defense atomic shelter program is needed now 
14. Do you favor increasing social-security benefits with corresponding 
and employer contributions? 

15. Do you favor a summit conference between President Eisenhower and Soviet leaders on 
current East-West differences -_.......-...-....-- 

16. In general, do you approve of the manner in which President Eisenhower is doing his job? 


The Right To Work Slogan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I have 
been reading Colorado press reports 
about the prospect of a long, hard- 
fought, bitter campaign involving the 
false and misleading slogan, “the right 
to work.” Such a campaign will divide 
our people by creating hostility and ani- 
mosity at the very time when we are just 
beginning to understand each other’s 
problems. 

I want the people of Colorado to know 
that these deceptive campaigns have 
been carried on in other States and it is 
crystal clear that the ideas, the propa- 
ganda, the plan, and pattern of action 
were mastermined from a national head- 
quarters. Simply stated, this is an im- 
portant part of a national plan to de- 
stroy the basic principles of collective 
bargaining between management and 
labor in the State of Colorado. I am 
happy to report that in most of the for- 
ward-looking, progressive States these 
deceitful campaigns have failed. 

I am confident that the people of 
Colorado will continue our leadership as 
one of the most intelligent, constructive, 
and progressive States of our Nation. I 
believe the people of Colorado will resent 
this outside interference in the internal 
affairs of their State. I ask unanimous 


vor the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act? 
Should a separate Department of Science (with a Secretary of Cabinet rank) be created to 


De zen feel a need exists for some form of Federal assistance to encourage scientific educa- 


8 should rin fas 8 be encouraged by allowing income tax deductions to parents? 


in farming, 
10. Do you ter, at ‘this time, a Federal — project for the Flint River (cost $2,500, 5 


No 
Yes | No fopin- 
fon 


increases in tndividaal 


consent that the statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


For my part, I am amazed at the colossal 
gall of these carpetbaggers who dare to 
spread their mischievous influence through- 
out the great and growing and prosperous 
State of Colorado in a bold and brazen at- 
tempt to sow the seeds of distrust, discord, 
and discontent at a time when management 
and labor are peacefully and harmoniously 
working together under present State and 
Federal laws. 

I commend Gov. Steve MeNichols, 
Mayor Will Nicholson, other public officials, 
civic and business leaders, and the leading 
newspapers of Colorado for their forthright 
stand against these troublemakers. 

Five million Americans are pounding the 
streets today looking for work. Their fam- 
ilies are suffering; so is their State and our 
Nation. They are not interested in a spe- 
cious, phony discussion about the right to 
work; they want the opportunity to work; 
they want a job, a paying job. This is what 
they bargained for, collectively. The Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the people of the 
United States, collectively, will see to it that 
these unemployed Americans regain the op- 
portunity to work. This is the democratic 
way, the majority way, the American way. 
This is the way we, as a people, have become 
the leader of the free nations of the world. 

We in Colorado are especially fortunate and 
should be thankful that management and 
labor and our people in Colorado have not, as 
yet, been caught in the serious economic de- 
pression which exists in other parts of the 
Nation. All of us are deeply concerned with 
the very real and live pocketbook problems 
which must be solved in our own self-inter- 
est. Why, then, waste our time and our 
energy and our thinking on foolish questions. 
This is no time to tinker, in this fashion, 
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with our State laws dealing with labor and 
management. Both have learned through 
bitter experience that collective bargaining is 
the best way, the democratic way, to settle 
our differences. 

I realize that there are those in Colorado 
who have an honest difference of opinion 
about this matter and I defend their right to 
express their convictions. But Iremind them 
that Colorado has been blessed with a 
minimum of labor strife, thanks to the en- 
lightened attitude of employers, employees 
and those government officials whose respon- 
sibility it is to supervise existing laws. And 
I also say to them that if they persist in 
pressing for this type of an amendment to 
the Colorado Labor Peace Act they may easily 
sow the wind that reaps the whirlwind. 

As for these outside masterminders, these 
buttinskis, let them mix and serve their 
devil's brew elsewhere, Colorado doesn't need 
it, Colorado doesn't want it. 


Citizens and Government Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
struggle for real economy and efficiency 
in the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment is a never-ending one. Bureauc- 
racy has an inbred capacity for expan- 
sion. Scores of governmental activities 
which were undertaken years ago as 
temporary expedients have become 
permanent elements in the Washington 
scheme. The Federal establishment has 
become so extensive that it is virtually 
impossible for the individual citizen to 
comprehend the scope of its operations. 

Most Americans are conscious of waste 
and duplication of effort in Federal 
bureaus, but few of them are able to de- 
vote time to a study of specific cases. In 
this connection, an important service in 
public information is being performed by 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, a private organization campaign- 
ing for the effectuation of Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations on economy in 
Government. 

Many of these recommendations called 
for action within the executive branch. 
Others urged legislation. While those of 
us in Congress who believe governmental 
functions should be held to the minimum 
demanded by the public interest may not 
agree with each and every Hoover Com- 
mission proposal, I think all of us recog- 
nize that we shall achieve just so much 
economy as public opinion demands and 
nomore. The easy way is to leave things 
as they are—to reconcile ourselves to a 
steady growth in the Federal establish- 
ment. 

In continuing to inform the public as 
to specific areas of waste and inefficiency 
in Government, therefore, the citizens 
committee shows that economy is prac- 
tical—that it can be accomplished if 
citizens want it to be, and are articulate 
in their views. 3 

The citizens committee has been par- 
ticularly helpful in focusing attention on 
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the thousands—yes, there are literally 
thousands—of Federal operations which 
compete with private enterprise, This 
week, at its climax drive workshop pro- 
gram in Washington, our Virginia col- 
league, Burr P. Harrison, spoke to this 
point. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include his sig- 
nificant remarks on this occasion. 


A year ago, I was privileged to take part 
in a conference similar to this. We met 
then, as we do today, to assess the progress, 
or lack of progress, made with respect to 
the various recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. The atmosphere, then, seemed 
encouraging for real progress in the drive 
for greater efficiency and economy in the 
operation of the Federal Government. Cit- 
izens were aroused. They were taking pens 
in hand to write to the White House, and 
to Members of Congress, to demand vigorous 
action. The Appropriations Committees of 
the Congress took a stern view of Presiden- 
tial budget estimates, and there was reason 
to hope that it was the year—the year in 
which we finally might reverse the tide. 

Now, in the near-panicky preoccupation 
with trying to spend our way out of a re- 
cession, depression, or readjustment—call 
it what you will—we meet again in Wash- 
ington. Presumably, we are here because, 
irrespective of political faith, we hold in 
common the conviction that the very fu- 
ture of our economic system may well de- 
pend on whether or not the citizens of 
the United States really want to part with 
the expensive socialism which is centered 
in the bureaucratic citadels of their Nation's 
Capital. 

I did not come here to preach defeatism, 
but there is no point in denying that, if we 
are the defenders of the faith, we are sorely 
beset. There is something pathetically 
analogous to the proceedings in Lewis Car- 
roll’s Through the Looking Glass in our 
meeting to discuss economy in a city where 
talk of a balanced budget now draws only 
a cynical smile. It is grimly appropriate, 
perhaps, that we meet on April Fool's Day 
to urge again a reduction in the size and 
scope of Government, while all around us 
rage demands that the Government take a 
bigger hand in the manipulation of what we 
still claim is a free enterprise system, 

The Federal Government continues to be 
the biggest lender, the biggest insurer, the 
biggest producer of electric power, the big- 
gest promoter of housing projects. The 
Government has become so enmeshed in the 
construction industry that the economic 
well-being of this great industry, and of all 
its suppliers, is dependent on how many 
dams, office buildings, and post offices the 
Government plans to build, and how liberal 
it will be in guaranteeing home loans. 

The Government is the biggest investor 
and subsidizer. It uses taxpayers’ money 
in the support of steamship lines and air- 
lines. Through unrealistic postal rates, it 
helps pay the operating costs of highly 
profitable national magazines. The direct 
mail advertisers insist they cannot survive 
without the Government as a financial 
backer. 

I was assigned the topic, Government 
Competition Is Not Competition. Obviously, 
Government competition is not competition 
as we know it in the sphere of private en- 
terprise. There it is a contest for consumer 
acceptance on the basis of relative produc- 
tion and merchandising ingenuity, with the 
competitors presumably starting the game 
all even. When the Federal Government 
takes a hand however, the cards are stacked, 
and the new player's pile of chips is virtually 
unlimited, 

There are all sorts of excuses, of course, 
for putting the Government in business. 
In one instance, it may be contended that 
the operation is a “yardstick” to protect 
the Government from being gypped when it 
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deals with private suppliers for similar mer- 
chandise or services. In another case, it 
may be contended that the operation is es- 
sential to keep Government employees 
happy, as in a commissary-type enterprise. 
The clincher argument, with which we are 
not supposed to differ, is defense necessity. 

Nearly 2 centuries ago, William Pitt, a 
British statesman of some asperity, declared 
in the House of Commons: 

“Necessity is the plea for every infringe- 
ment of human freedom.” 

As recently as 1956, a worldwide inyentory 
of business-type governmental operations 
conducted by the Budget Bureau, turned up 
no less than 19,771 such operations. Un- 
doubtedly, each one of these could be de- 
fended at length by the bureaucrats en- 
gaged in managing, or mismanaging it. 

In 1933 a special committee of the House 
of Representatives studied Government com- 
petitive enterprises and located 232 such ac- 
tivities created to meet the emergency de- 
mands of World War I—but still existing 15 
years after the war ended. 

You might be interested in the conclu- 
sions this committee drew from finding 232 
business-type operations. I quote from its 
report: 

“The evidence in general indicates that 
the operations of the Federal Government 
in the field of private enterprise have reached 
a magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce the private initiative, curtail the 
opportunities, and infringe upon the earning 
powers of taxpaying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them.” 

That was a straight-from-the-shoulder 
observation calling public attention to a na- 
tional problem. Imagine what this com- 
mittee might have said had it discovered 
not 232 business operations, but upward of 
19,000 with a capital investment twice as 
great as the entire Federal budget in that 
long-ago year. 

Last year, I was honored by an invitation 
from the citizens’ committee to sponsor one 
of the bills intended to carry out recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
This bill, H. R, 5826, is designed to pin down 
claimed justifications for any new business- 
type enterprises proposed to be established 
under Federal auspices, and to encourage the 
orderly liquidation of existing ones. Ten 
other Members of the House, from both 
sides of the aisle, offered similar bills, and 
companion measures were introduced in the 
Senate. 

I do not happen to be a member of the 
committee to which my bill and its com- 
panions were referred. Before we waste any 
time in castigating the committee for in- 
action, however, let us recall that the ad- 
vancement of legislation is a competitive 
enterprise. . You and I might agree here and 
now that we have gotten together behind a 
fine bill; that there is no question about the 
desirability of its becoming the law of the 
land. But we have to face the fact that, so 
far, this legislation, in the argot of show 
business is not “box office.” It has not gen- 
erated widespread. public excitement. At 
the moment, a bill to open a post exchange 
on the moon to serve our first space ex- 
ploration expedition might have a much 
better chance, 

The success of legislation to limit the Gov- 
ernment’s incursion into business endeavors 
depends on two things; first, evidence of an 
aroused public opinion which insists on Con- 
gressional action—for, whatever its faults, 
Congress remains responsive to what it be- 
lieves to be the public will. And, second 
and even more important, evidence of a de- 
termination in the executive branch to move 
vigorously to place the legislative policy in 
effect. 

It has been estimated that 10 percent of 
the civilian personnel of the Federal Govern- 
ment are on the payroll of business-type 
activities. We know, too, that these activities 
generally fall to reveal their true cost to the 
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taxpayers: that, except in rare instances, 
these activities pay no taxes and little or no 
interest on investment capital; that they 
seldom charge depreciation, and that they 
sometimes fail to carry their directing per- 
sonnel on the payroll. 

The citizens committee refers hopefully to 
1958 as the climax year—the year in which 
really substantial progress could be made 
toward effectuating the Hoover Commission 
recommendations. There have been a few 
glimmers of light, such as the Congressional 
action on the budget reform proposals. 

But let us make no mistake—this could be 
a climax year of another sort if we do not 
succeed in meeting and besting the forces of 
benevolent quasi-socialism now seizing on 
the business downturn as the ideal lever with 
which to raise public support for new Fed- 
eral adventures in business. We could lose 
the game once and for all. 

I said at this meeting last year, and the 
present clamor for the Government to do 
more about the state of business impels me 
to reemphasize it today—private enterprise, 
despite the vaunted prowess of its Madison 
Avenue sales psychologists, has not yet done 
the wide-spectrum selling job which must 
be done among all citizens if the Govern- 
ment is to be put out of business—out of 
business which could and should be handled 
by private capital and private management. 

Any businessman, any trade association 
running to Washington today to plead for 
extended or increased subsidization, whether 
by liberalized Federal credit or by any other 
means, should pause and consider whether 
another shred of the tattered fabric of free 
enterprise is being bargained away to re- 
lieve an immediate economic pinch. When- 
ever business goes to Washington with pleas 
for financial cushions or bailing buckets, it is 
seeking to unload on taxpayers generally a 
poor business risk, a risk it admits it cannot 
get underwritten within the business com- 
munity. 

There does not seem to be much sex appeal 
any more in the old virtues of frugality, in- 
dividual initiative and balanced budgets. 
Deficit financing, a horrid word a year ago, 
is viewed with complacency today. 

Yes, this may well be the climax year, but 
a tremendous job of public education re- 
mains to be done if it is to be a climax favor- 
able to the cause of lean and efficient govern- 
ment as envisioned by Thomas Jefferson. 
Public indignation built this Republic. Pub- 
lic indignation has spurred its defense in 
times of crisis. An aroused public still could 
chop the Government down to size, but the 
hour is late, 


Ireland and the Irish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Recorp the address I delivered on March 
17, over radio station WERE in Cleve- 
land, titled “Ireland and the Irish”: 

IRELAND AND THE IRISH 

The virtues of St. Patrick have been ex- 
tolled by enlightened speakers for many cen- 
turies, particularly on the historic occasion 
which we celebrate today. It is on this day 
that the Irish the world over claim all of the 
great virtues of St. Patrick as a birthright 
and laud the great benefits he brought to all 
mankind. 
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The world of our times is gripped by ten- 
sions, the intensity and scope of which have 
never before been known. These tensions 
result from issues which go to the very root 
of civilization and challenge every essential 
of the existing order. The world is cruelly 
divided. This division is represented on the 
one side by the many nations and millions 
upon millions of people who are subjected 
against their will, to the humiliations of life 
under atheistic communism. On the other 
side are the still free nations of the world 
who are struggling to maintain those great 
human values which St. Patrick inculcated 
in the Irish race and which formed the 
foundation of the civilization of which we, 
as Americans, are á part. Never before has 
the world been so divided into two opposing 
camps in which there appears to be no room 
for compromise without abandoning our 
principles and in which there is so much at 
stake. 

This cruel division of humanity did not 
occur by accident or overnight. It has been 
long in the making and traces itself to the 
rise of materialism as a philosophy of life, 
when men began to take the position that 
there was no place for God or the laws of God 
in the affairs of men. With the advancement 
of these concepts, the struggle in which we 
are now engaged began. Long before Karl 
Marx and his perverted concept of life was 
enunciated in the Communist manifesto, 
others had advanced the notion that man 
was nothing more than an animal who was 
born to die without responsibility to a 
Creator and without the necessity of ac- 
counting to that Creator when the toils of 
this life are done. It was Karl Marx, how- 
ever, who formulated all these ill-conceived 
concepts into a doctrine and added to it un- 
workable economic theories which spring 
from the belief that man is no more than a 
pawn in the industrial age. 

The roots of the present crisis began 
when Karl Marx and his handful of asso- 
clates issued the Communist Manifesto in 
1848. This Manifesto was the rule book 
of gross materialism and the guidebook for 
the militant atheists of all hues and colors. 
Historically, it is important to note that it 
was at this time that the great human values 
epitomized by the life and times of St. 
Patrick were brought into sharp and open 
conflict with the new dogma of atheistic 
materialism. 

The greatest gift St. Patrick brought to 
the people of Ireland, and thus to the world, 
was an appreciation of the individual dig- 
nity of man. St. Patrick taught that man 
as a creature of God, held a sacred place, 
and therefore, demanded respect and revy- 
erence from his fellow man, Man, as St. 
Patrick taught, was the highest creature 
of God, being imbued with an immortal soul 
and being on earth for a few fleeting years 
during which he is given the free will to 
perform good acts or evil acts in relation to 
himself and to his fellow man. It was thus 
that the Irish people learned of the special 
dignity of man and the great responsibility 
that accompanies that dignity. The re- 
sponsibility being that each of us would be 
required to give an accounting to our Maker 
for our stewardship. 

From these teachings of St. Patrick the 
Irish race became imbued with the belief 
in the dignity of man. This belief, in times 
of great trial and tribulation, is supported 
by their belief in the fatherhood of God. 
Both by teaching and by hard experience 
they learned that they could not fail in the 
great mission which had been assigned to 
them by St. Patrick. That is, the Irish 
could not fail in their mission on earth, so 
long as they remained steadfastly attached 
to the teachings of St. Patrick. 

This explains the happy fact that every- 
where the Irish went in the world—and 
there is scarcely a place on earth untouched 
by the influence of the Irish—they brought 
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with them this great and inspiring message 
of the dignity of man. It is understandable 
therefore, how the Irish quickly became a 
part of their newly adopted lands, rising to 
offices of the highest public trust in practi- 
cally every new country. Possessed of great 
physical and mental vigor they were en- 
dowed with many other human characteris- 
tics which make them lovable to their fel- 
lowman. By nature they were always pre- 
pared to make whatever sacrifice was neces- 
sary for the good and betterment of their 
fellowman, but above all else, the Irish 
brought the message of the dignity of man 
to their daily work, in the discharge of their 
responsibilities, and indeed even in their 
humiliation in the face of intolerance and 
persecution. It is dedication to that belief 
which made the Irish revolutionaries and 
fighters for those inspiring ideais which 
cause men to rise above the ordinary. 

The Declaration of Independence reflects 
the desire of the Founding Fathers to build 
a nation under law based upon a recognition 
of the dignity of man while seeking protec- 
tion of Divine Providence in the pursuit of 
a better and happier life for all. The chal- 
lenging words of the American Declaration 
of Independence struck the hearts and minds 
of men all over the world—so strong was its 
appeal for justice, individual liberty and 
human freedom. It was natural that mil- 
lions of Irish would flock to the shores of 
America and would seek to play their part in 
the fulfilment of the great dream expressed 
in that Declaration by our Founding 
Fathers. 

It has always been the mission of the 
Irish in the United States, no matter how 
many generations removed from the old sod, 
to give life and meaning to the inspiring 
promises of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. With each passing generation 
this opportunity brought new challenges and 
sacrifices, together with epics of heroism and 
sadness which grow out of periods of severe 
trials and national crises. In these circum- 
stances, the Irish have made their indelible 
mark in the annals of American history. 

Today our Nation faces its greatest test as 
we seek the path of justice and freedom for 
ourselves and all our fellow men. The cruel 
division of humanity caused by the applica- 
tion of atheistic materialism by the Russian 
Communists to almost one-third of the pop- 
ulation of the world is forcing decisions 
upon us which could well spell the difference 
between peace and another war in our times. 
It is this unnatural division of humanity 
which is responsible for the dangerous po- 
litical tensions which grip the world. The 
sad experiences of our own lifetime teach 
us that such political tensions, unless 
checked, lead to war. 

The Russian leaders have been clamoring 
for another conference at the summit with 
leaders of the free world. They claim that 
such a conference is necessary to remove 
political tensions. In their vast public prop- 
aganda drive to force such a summit con- 
ference, they hold out both the threat of 
atomic warfare and a skillfully disguised 
illusion of disarmament. The technique of 
threat and escape, for which the Russians 
are historically notorious, is offered to the 
people of the world who hunger for a just 
and lasting peace. The threat is that unless 
the Russian terms for peace are accepted, 
ali mankind will be doomed to the spectre 
of atomic warfare, delivered by interconti- 
nental missiles. The escape offered is that 
by accepting the Russian terms we in Amer- 
ica and other free people will be spared 
the horrors of atomic missiles only to be 
taken over and ruled by the Russian Com- 
munists through more peaceful methods. 
This is precisely what the Russians mean 
by their offers of peaceful coexistence, the 
technique through which they would cause 
us and other free nations to abandon our 
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national defenses and after a few humiliat- 
ing years be forced to surrender our indi- 
vidual liberties and meekly submit to the 
tyrannical rule of atheistic materialism. 

The Russian package deal is as follows: 

1. That the United States give formal rec- 
ognition to the status quo as it now exists 
in the world. In other words, we are being 
asked to recognize the right of the Russians 
to occupy, exploit, and destroy all the many 
nations now under occupation by the Red 
army or controlled by the Communist pup- 
pet regimes set up by the Russians. We are 
thus being asked to sanction the cruel divi- 
sion of humanity which is responsible for 
world tensions. This would mean turning 
our backs upon our proven allies, the op- 
pressed people behind the Iron Curtain, and 
deserting all the moral and political prin- 
ciples which rest at the very foundation of 
our civilization. In a very special sense 
this would mean condemning our brethren 
now suffering under the heel of atheistic 
communism to a perpetual hell on earth. 

2. That a general disarmament agreement 
be entered into, which hard experience tells 
us would not be worth the paper it was 
written on, whereby the free world would 
denounce the use of the weapons of defense 
which alone have stood in the way of fur- 
ther Russian armed aggression against the 
nations on the periphery of the vastly ex- 
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panded Russian empire. We are being asked 
to trust the Russian Communists, to believe 
that they will abide by such an agreement. 
The record shows that any agreement en- 
tered into by the Russians is good only so 
long as it serves their objective of world con- 
quest, and no longer. 

This is the package deal the Russians are 
presenting as their price for peace. They 
have it well disguised but only the most na- 
ive fail to see this pattern. 

If, in a moment of weakness, we acceded 
to such package deal, we would set our coun- 
try and the entire world upon an unavoid- 
able course of war. Freemen will never sur- 
render peacefully to the tyrant, and war 
would thereby result at a time selected by 
the Russian leaders and in circumstances 
which they believed promised swift and 
certain victory. 

Nevertheless, there are strange voices in 
our midst calling for a try at peaceful co- 
existence with the Russian Communists. 
Others support recognition of the status quo 
on the basis that by so doing we would in 
some mystic manner wipe the slate clean and 
cleanse the world of all tensions and strife. 
But these strange voices seem unmindful 
of and have no concern for the dignity of 
the individual and the inherent right of 
all people and nations to liberty, freedom, 
and self-government. 
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The road to a just and lasting peace, at 
best, is not an easy one, It demands pa- 
tience, courage, sacrifice, and unwavering 
support of those basic ideals and principles 
which grow out of a recognition of the 
essential dignity of man, It permits no 
room for compromise of those ideals and 
principles and rejects secret agreements ar- 
rived at in the tempting atmosphere be- 
hind closed doors. 

It is dedication to this spirit which causes 
the Irish Government to be denied member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, because to gain membership she would 
be required to sign an agreement to recog- 
nize the status quo in Ireland for a period 
of 20 years. Ireland by right belongs in 
NATO but the price of admission would have 
required her to desert her ideals and prin- 
ciples. She could not more recognize the 
right of the British Government to main- 
tain the unnatural division of Ireland than 
we Americans would wish NATO to recognize 
the unnatural division of Europe caused by 
the Russian Communists. 

It is paradoxical that NATO, by procla- 
mation has adopted the principle of the 
right of all people and nations to self-de- 
termination and self-government, yet the 
British as members of NATO refuse this right 
to Ireland and thus exclude her from mem- 
bership in NATO, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of our salvation, in the 
holy pilgrimage of this sacred week we 
fain would join devout multitudes, un- 
der all skies, treading the way of sorrow. 
We lift our eyes to man’s Best Man, as 
with steadfast face, in lowly majesty, He 
rides on to a waiting cross on a green 
hill outside a city wall. May that cross 
of the Redeemer, which in these days 
of the Passion is the mystic magnet for 
millions, be for us, as never before, as 
we watch Him there, the sublime sym- 
bol that truth will conquer error, that 
light will dispel darkness, and that life 
at last is lord of death. 

In our personal lives and in our na- 
tional and global relationships, may we 
face whatever the future holds, calm and 
confident that the third day comes. May 
we hold that faith, and hold it fast. We 
ask it in the ever-blessed name of the 
Risen Redeemer, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 2, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 


reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1386) to 
authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prescribe rules, stand- 
ards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and re- 
pair of power or train brakes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 776) to per- 
mit temporary free importation of auto- 
mobiles and parts of automobiles when 
intended solely for show purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolution of the 
House: 

H. R. 5005. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude chicory and to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to chicory; 

H. R. 8794. An act to provide an exemp- 
tion from the tax imposed on admissions for 


admissions to certain musical performances; 
and 


H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to invite the 
several States and foreign countries to take 
part in the Fourth International Automation 
Congress and Exposition to be held in the 
New York Coliseum at New York, N. Y., from 
June 9 to June 13, 1958. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9821) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways, 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 305) providing 
for printing additional copies of general 
revenue hearings, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 497. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2120. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, op- 
erate, and maintain the lower Rio Grande 


rehabilitation project, Texas, Mercedes di- 
vision, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services was authorized to meet 
today during the session of the Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements made in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Provisions oF CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE AU- 
THORITIES FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to provide certain administrative authori- 
ties for the National Security Agency, and 
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for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL ADVERTISING 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting pursuant to law, a report on 
military construction contracts awarded 
without formal advertising, covering the 
period July 1, 1957, through December 31, 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIQUIDATION FUND 

A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
liquidation fund, dated September 30, 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report prior to restoration of balances, 
Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, as of February 28, 1958 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE 
UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered, granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States to 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien, and the reasons for granting 
such applications (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON AUDIT OF NATIONAL FUND FOR 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 

A letter from the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Fund for Medical Education, 
New York, N. Y., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on an audit of the National 
Fund for Medical Education, for the year 
ended December 31, 1957 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RESEARCH INTO FLIGHT PROBLEMS WITHIN AND 
OUTSIDE THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for research into problems of 
flight within and outside the earth’s at- 
mosphere, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Special Com- 
mittee on Space and Astronautics. 
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PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from Clarence Van Vredenburgh, 
of St. Augustine, Fla., relating to the 
printing, by the Government Printing 
Office, of instructions for individual 
purchasers, which, with an accompany- 
ing paper, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. 3600. A bill to provide for certain pur- 
chasing programs for copper, lead, manga- 
nese, and zinc, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANsFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3601. A bill for the relief of Ralph E. 
Swift and his wife, Sally Swift; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 3602. A bill to authorize the exchange of 
land or timber within the Siskiyou National 
Forest, Oregon, for certain other land ad- 
jacent to such national forests; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 3603. A bill to amend section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act with respect to the re- 
serves required to be maintained by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System against 
deposits; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 3604. A bill to amend the act of March 
3, 1915, which established the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, and to 
establish the National Astronautics Agency, 
and for other purposes; to the Special Com- 
mittee on Space and Astronautics. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of South 
Dakota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL) : 

S 3605. A bill to authorize the termina- 
tion and modification of certain contracts 
requiring premium payments for Govern- 
ment oil from the naval petroleum reserves; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3606. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to the States for educational purposes 
by returning to the States a portion oí the 
Federal income taxes collected therein; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmire when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 3607. A bill for the relief of Harvey L. 

Forden; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 3608. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act authorizing the State Highway Com- 
mission of the State of Maine to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
between Lubec, Maine, and Campobello 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 
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MINERALS STOCKPILE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Congress is acting expeditiously in 
meeting the needs of an antirecession 
program, and we have completed action 
on some very important legislative pro- 
posals. However, I feel that one of the 
most important issues which must be 
considered this session is the means of 
restoring some stability to the mining 
industry. 

There are various proposals and sug- 
gested solutions to the problem, and 
finding the proper solution to the prob- 
lems of the minerals industry will not 
be easy. I offer the following sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the Con- 
gress and the administration. 

An economic price for minerals based 
on production costs, competitive prices 
and domestic needs should be estab- 
lished. 

A direct subsidy should be paid to 
producers whenever the selling price is 
below the economic price. 

An attempt should be made to estab- 
lish an International Commodity Agree- 
ment between exporting and importing 
countries. . s 7 

A readjustment program should be es- 
tablished, along with an exploration 
and development aid program. 

And we should establish a buffer 
stockpile of domestic minerals. 

It is with these objectives in mind 
that I, on behalf of myself, my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON], introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to provide for 
certain purchasing programs for copper, 
lead, manganese and zinc. The bill 
would extend for 1 year Public Law 733, 
the Government Stockpile Purchase 
program, which is due to expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. This proposed legislation 
would add the four minerals I have just 
mentioned to the list of those minerals 
already covered under this program. 

I am proposing that during 1959 the 
Federal Government buy 400,000 tons of 
copper at 30 cents a pound; 180,000 tons 
of lead at 17 cents; 280,000 tons of zine 
at 14% cents, and 9 million long ton 
bets of low-grade manganese at about 

There has been a very slight upturn 
in the economy of the minerals indus- 
try, but the miners of copper, lead, zinc, 
and manganese need help. We cannot 
let this industry fall apart, not only 
because of its importance to the defense 
effort, but because of its effect on the 
general economy of the Nation, 

If stability is to be returned to the 
mining industry we cannot depend on 
piecemeal legislation. Congress must 
enact a sound minerals program imme- 
diately, and I urge that the appropriate 
committees of Congress take action soon 
after the Easter recess. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3600) to provide for cer- 
tain purchasing programs for copper, 
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lead, manganese, and zinc, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD 
(for himself, Mr. Murray, and Mr. 
SyMINGTON), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That section 2 of the 
Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 is amended by inserting 
after clause (d) the following: 

“(e) a program to purchase 400,000 tons of 
refined electrolytic copper (in standard sizes 
and shapes) produced from ores mined in 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions at a market price of 30 cents a 
pound. 

“(f) a program to purchase 180,000 tons of 
common lead (in standard sizes and shapes) 
produced from ores mined in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions at a 
market price of 17 cents a pound. 

“(g) a program to purchase 280,000 tons of 
slab zinc produced from ores mined in the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions 
at a market price of 14%½ cents a pound. 

“(h) a program to purchase, in accordance 
with regulations and prices (except those 
inconsistent with this act) issued pursuant 
to the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, with respect to purchases at Wen- 
den, Ariz., 9 million long ton units of man- 
ganese ore mined in the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions. Three million 
long ton units of such ore shall be purchased 
at each of the existing purchasing depots 
located at Wenden, Ariz., Deming, N. Mex., 
and Butte-Phillipsburg, Mont. 

“Purchases made under programs author- 
ized in clauses (e), (f), (g), and (h) of this 
section shall be distributed throughout the 
entire period during which such programs 
are authorized in this act in order that they 
are made in as nearly as possible equal 
amounts in each calendar month during 
such period.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Domestic Tung- 
sten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium- 
Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 
1956 is amended by striking out 1958“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1959”. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND OR TIMBER 
WITHIN SISKIYOU NATIONAL 
PARK, OREG. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding first-term Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives is 
Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Oregon. 
Mr. Porter is particularly alert to the 
pertinent and immediate problems con- 
cerning his area, especially with respect 
to timber in the national forests. 

The Fourth Congressional District of 
Oregon produces more commercial lum- 
ber for sale than does any of the other 
434 Congressional Districts of the United 
States. 

It is the belief of many of us who live 
in Oregon that the Siskiyou National 
Forest along the banks of the beautiful 
and scenic Rogue River should be more 
effectively protected. The Rogue River 
is one of the major fishery streams in the 
United States. Over the years, it has 
attracted to its banks such famous fish- 
ermen as former President Herbert 
Hoover, General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, and the famous western novel- 
ist Zane Grey. 

So that the Senate may have before it 
a bill similar to that which Representa- 
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tive Porter has introduced in the House, 
for the improvement of the banks of the 
magnificent Rogue River, which is one of 
great scenic grandeur, I introduce the 
bill and ask for its appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3602) to authorize the ex- 
change of land or timber within the Sis- 
kiyou National Forest, Oreg., for certain 
other land adjacent to such national 
forest, introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT RELATING TO MAINTENANCE 
OF CERTAIN RESERVES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Federal Reserve Board, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 19 of the Federal 
Reserve Act with respect to the reserves 
required to be maintained by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and an explanation prepared 
by the Federal Reserve Board be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
þe received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and ex- 
planation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3603) to amend section 19 
of the Federal Reserve Act with respect 
to the reserves required to be maintained 
by member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System against deposits, introduced by 
Mr. FuLsricnut (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the provisos in the 
fourth and fifth paragraphs of such section, 
lettered (b) and (c), respectively (U. S. C., 
title 12, sec. 462), by changing the colon in 
each such paragraph to a period, and by add- 
ing after such fifth paragraph the following: 

“Notwithstanding the other provisions of 
this section— 

“(1) The Board of Governors, under such 
regulations as it may prescribe, may permit 
member banks to count all or part of their 
currency and coin as reserves required under 
this section; and 

“(2) A member bank in a reserve city may 
hold and maintain the reserve balances speci- 
fied in paragraph (a) above and a member 
bank in a central reserve city may hold and 
maintain the reserye balances specified in 
paragraphs (a) or (b) above, if permission 
for the holding and maintaining of such 
lower reserve balances is granted by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, either in individual cases or under 
regulations of the Board, on such basis as the 
Board may deem reasonable and appropriate 
in view of the character of business trans- 
acted by the member bank.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The fifth paragraph of section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act, lettered (c) 
(U. S. C., title 12, sec. 462), is amended by 
striking out the word “thirteen” in such 
paragraph and substituting in lieu thereof 
the word “ten.” 

(b) The sixth paragraph of section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (U. S. C., title 12, 
sec, 462b) is amended by striking out the 
words “on the date of enactment of the 
Banking Act of 1935,” 
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The explanation presented by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR 
REVISION OF RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System is proposing to Congress 
three changes in existing law concerning re- 
serve requirements of member banks. The 
proposed amendments would: 

1, Authorize the Board to permit member 
banks to include all or part of their vault 
cash holdings in their required reserves; 

2. Authorize the Board to fix the reserve 
requirements for demand deposits of central 
reserve city banks within a range of 10 to 
20 percent, instead of the present authorized 
range of 13 to 26 percent. (For other classes 
of deposits at member banks, the ranges 
within which the Board is authorized to fix 
the requirements would remain as at 
present.) 

3. Make more flexible the Board's author- 
ity to permit individual member banks in 
central reserve or reserve cities to carry lower 
reserves than those specified for banks in 
such cities. 

Purposes of these proposals may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. The counting of vault cash as reserves 
would correct a generally recognized inequity 
that now exists because many banks find it 
necessary for operating purposes to hold 
larger amounts of vault cash than do other 
banks. Since vault cash holdings and re- 
serve balances at the Reserve banks are in- 
terchangeable and both serve the same pur- 
pose in influencing the volume of bank 
credit, they should both be counted as 
reserves. Counting of vault cash as reserves 
would also have collateral advantages, such 
as reducing the costs of transporting and 
handling currency and facilitating the hold- 
ing by member banks of larger stocks of cur- 
rency that would be available over widely 
dispersed areas for use in a nat.onal emer- 
gency. 

Such a provision would make possible the 
release of over $2 billion of reserves for all 
member banks. Country banks hold nearly 
$1.4 billion of vault cash, amounting to about 
4 percent of their net demand deposits or 
over a fourth of their present required re- 
serves, while Reserve city banks as a group 
have vault cash holdings amounting to less 
than 2 percent of net demand deposits or a 
tenth of their total required reserves, The 
vault cash holdings of many large city banks, 
however, including most central reserve city 
banks, amount to 1 percent or less of their 
net demand deposits and but a small frac- 
tion of required reserves. Thus this provi- 
sion taken alone would not only add greatly 
to the total supply of reserves but also would 
have the effect of widening and distorting 
existing differentials in reserve requirements 
as between classes of banks. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to put these changes 
into effect gradually and to accompany them 
by partly offsetting adjustments in the re- 
serve requirement percentages. 

2. Under the present law, by reclassifying 
cities or by abolishing classifications and 
also by changing requirements, the Board 
has legal authority to alter differentials in 
requirements as between the broad classifi- 
cations of member banks. By using this 
authority any undue distinctions between 
classes of banks may be gradually reduced. 
If vault cash holdings are permitted to be 
counted as reserves, it would have the effect 
of lowering the required reserves of each 
class of banks, but particularly of country 
and reserve city banks, where yault cash 
holdings are relatively large. The Board 


consequently is proposing no change in the 
percentage requirements as now stated in 
the law for these classes of banks—7 to 14 
percent and 10 to 20 percent, respectively, 
against net demand deposits. 
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It is proposed, however, that permissible 
requirements for central reserve city banks 
be lowered to the 10 to 20 percent range 
authorized for reserve city banks. A maxi- 
mum requirement of 20 percent against net 
demand deposits for any bank or class of 
banks is believed to be adequate for any 
purpose under present or prospective condi- 
tions. While this amendment would retain 
authority for keeping three classes of banks 
with differential requirements against de- 
mand deposits, it would tend to encourage 
narrower differentials as between classes of 
banks. 

3. Under existing law individual member 
banks can be permitted to carry lower re- 
quirements if they are located in the outly- 
ing districts of central reserve or reserve 
cities. This provision permits the Board to 
alleviate inequities which arise when banks 
located in such outlying districts are pre- 
dominantly engaged in business that is simi- 
lar to that of banks with a lower reserve 
classification. It does not, however, permit 
the Board to bring equivalent relief to such 
banks if they are located in the central 
districts of reserve and central reserve cities. 
The amendment proposed would permit 
adoption of more rational criteria for ex- 
empting individual banks than can be used 
under existing law and thereby make pos- 
sible elimination of some existing inequities. 

With the amendments proposed, along 
with other provisions of existing law, the 
Board would have adequate authority to 
make any changes in the structure and level 
of reserve requirements that are likely to be 
appropriate under present or prospective 
conditions. Legislative authority with re- 
spect to both the level and structure of re- 
serve requirements for member banks should 
be sufficiently flexible to enable adjustments 
to be made in a manner, in amounts, and 
at times that are consistent with the aims 
of monetary policy, with the international 
position of the country, and with the main- 
tenance of a sound and effectively function- 
ing banking system. Existing law with the 
amendments proposed would permit moving 
gradually toward a more equitable and ra- 
tional structure of reserve requirements and 
toward making in the course of time any 
changes in the level of reserve requirements, 
consistent with appropriate monetary policy 
and sound banking practices, that may be 
needed to meet the monetary and credit 
needs of a growing economy. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL ASTRONAU- 
TICS AGENCY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I introduce a bill to amend 
the act of March 3, 1915, which estab- 
lished the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and to establish the 
National Astronautics Agency, and for 
other purposes. 

I prepared the bill some days ago, 
but deferred introducing it until the 
recommendations of the President were 
submitted to the Senate. There are 
some substantial differences between 
the concept of the space agency and 
space problems as dealt with in my bill 
and the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. 

It is a matter concerning which we 
need to maintain open minds until hear- 
ing can be held. I believe there are 
some points suggested by the bill which 
are worthy of consideration in connec- 
tion with the whole subject, and I 
therefore introduce it, for appropriate 
reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 3604) to amend the act 
of March 3, 1915, which established 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and to establish the Na- 
tional Astronautics Agency, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Special Committee on Space and Astro- 
nautics. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958 AMENDMENT 


Mr. THYE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3497) to expand the public 
facility loan program for the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


PROPOSED COMMISSION ON COUN- 
TRY LIFE—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 2, 1958, the names of 
Mr. THYE and Mr. STENNIS were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 3596) to establish a Commission on 
Country Life, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. FLANDERS (for him- 
self, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Morton) on 
April 2, 1958. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

The American’s Creed, written by William 

Tyler Page in 1917. 
By Mr. WILEY: 

Article in tribute to Miss Rhoda Zucker, 
supervisor of the University of Wisconsin's 
Milwaukee speech correction clinic, and ex- 
cerpts from testimony before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and a report of the 
committee. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
plans to begin public hearings on or 
about April 21, 1958, on bills dealing with 
long-term credit and capital needs of 
small businesses. Bills to be considered 
are S. 2160, S. 2185, S. 2286, S. 3191, and 
any other bills on this subject which may 
be introduced. 

The hearings will be held in room 301, 
Senate Office Building. All persons who 
wish to appear and testify are requested 
to notify Mr. J. H. Yingling, chief clerk 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, room 303, Senate Office Building, 
telephone Capitol 4-3121, extension 3921. 
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NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Robert E. Hauberg, of Mississippi, to 
be United States attorney for the south- 
ern district of Mississippi, for a term of 
4 years—reappointment. 

Rupert Hugo Newcomb, of Mississippi, 
to be United States marshal for the 
southern district of Mississippi, for the 
term of 4 years—reappointment. 

Sumner Canary, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district 
of Ohio for a term of 4 years—reappoint- 
ment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Thursday, April 10, 1958, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 


whether it is their intention to appear at 


any hearings which may be scheduled. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ROSENWALD RARE BOOK AND 
MANUSCRIPT COLLECTION OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, 15 years 
ago a public-spirited collector of dis- 
criminating taste, Mr. Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, of Jenkintown, Pa., made his first 
gift of rare books and manuscripts to 
the Library of Congress, for the Nation. 
Since then he has added greatly to the 
Rosenwald collection in the Library, 
thereby making it possible for the Li- 
brary to maintain its position of pre- 
eminence in this country as a repository 
of rare books of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. These books, instead of being 
locked away in private hands, are thus 
made available to the world of scholar- 
ship. 

The Government and the Nation owe 
Mr. Rosenwald hearty thanks for his 
generosity. To commemorate the 15th 
anniversary of his first gift to it, the 
Library of Congress opened, yesterday 
afternoon, an exhibit of 200 books col- 
lected by Mr. Rosenwald, including his 
recent acquisitions from the library of 
the Dukes of Arenberg. As a long- 
standing member and present chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Library 
of Congress, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the Library's 
release describing the exhibit, which is 
entitled “Early Printed Books of the Low 
Countries.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS WILL EXHIBIT RARE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FEATURING 160 VOLUMES 
Prom LIBRARY OF DUKES OF ARENBERG—DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE DUTCH AND FLEMISH 
Book From 1470 ro 1600 To Br SEEN IN 
200 Votumes COLLECTED BY LESSING J. 
ROSENWALD 
A colorful exhibition of 200 rare 15th- 

and 16th-century books—mainly examples of 


r 
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the early illustrated book of the Low Coun- 
tries and all collected by Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald of Jenkintown, Pa.—will be opened in 
the Library of Congress on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 2. 

About 160 volumes in the display were 
purchased by Mr. Rosenwald in a single lot 
from the library assembled by the Dukes of 
Arenberg and arrived in this country only 
recently. Until Mr. Rosenwald acquired 
them, these books had not been accessible 
even to scholars for several decades, and 
more than 30 of them are believed to be 
unique. They have been lent for public ex- 
hibit by Mr. Rosenwald to acquaint Ameri- 
cans with the presence of these books in 
this country. 

The other volumes in the exhibit are 
Dutch and Flemish books of the same period 
from the Rosenwald collection in the Library 
of Congress. Together with the titles once 
collected by the Dukes of Arenberg, they 
present a picture of the Dutch and Flemish 
b jally the illustrated book—as it 
developed from 1470 to the end of the 16th 
century. 

At least 100 volumes are illustrated with 
woodcuts or engravings and reflect Mr. 
Rosenwald’s special interest as a bibliophile. 
Among early illustrated books, the Dutch and 
Flemish examples occupy a position of pre- 
eminence, if not predominance. So great 
was the influence of these early wood en- 
gravings in France and England that the 
illustrations were frequently copied or at 
least imitated in style. The woodcuts reveal 
also a close relationship between the minia- 
ture artist and the early painters of the 
Low Countries. 

The books range in period from an un- 
usually fine copy of a block book (printed 
from woodblocks), the Biblia Pauperum, 
dated about 1470, to the Adnotationes et 
Meditationes in Evangelia—Auctore Hiero- 
nymo Natali, an exceptionally handsome 
folio printed in 1595 at Antwerp by Martin 
Nutius and illustrated with engravings by 
the brothers Wierlx. Within these bounda- 
Ties of time, many other books command 
special attention and respect. 

There is a copy of the second book to be 
printed in the English language—Jacobus 
de Cessolis’ The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse, printed at Bruges by William Caxton 
during March 1475. One of the more popu- 
lar early books printed in Holland was Nico- 
laus Pergamenus’ Dialogus Creaturarum 
Moralisatus, illustrated with simple wood- 
cuts of great charm and printed at Gouda 
by Gerardus Leeu in 1480. The Rosenwald 
copy is bound with two other early Dutch 
books, the Gesta Romanorum, also printed 
in 1480, and the undated first edition of Ja- 
cobus de Cossolis’ book on chess, De Ludo 
Scachorum, printed about 1475. These 
three, together in a contemporary binding, 
constitute the most remarkable Dutch vol- 
ume belonging to the 15th century. 

Another noteworthy Dutch book of this 
period is Jacobus Palladinus de Theramo's 
Consolatio Peccatorum, printed at Haarlem 
in 1484, containing 32 hand colored illustra- 
tions by the Haarlem woodcutter,” regarded 
as the finest artist of the woodcut in his 
country at the time. 

One of the great monuments of early 
Flemish printing is the handsome folio edi- 
tion of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philoso- 
phiae, printed at Ghent by Arend de Keysere 
in 1485 with original drawings at the begin- 
ning of five of the books of text, the work of 
an unknown but talented miniature artist. 
A considerable number of Dutch transla- 
tions of popular romances, such as Raoul Le 
Fevre’s Die Vergaderinge der Historien van 
Troyen (Haarlem, 1485) and his undated 
Historie yan den Vromen Ridder Jason, are 
included in the exhibit. They reflect the ad- 
herence of the Dukes of Arenberg to the 
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chivalric orders; the rulers of this small Ger- 
man duchy in the Holy Roman Empire had 
been made Knights of the Golden Fleece by 
Charles V. 

The only complete copy known of the ear- 
liest Dutch book devoted to hunting and 
fishing—Dit Boecxken Leert Hoe Men Mach 
Voghelen Vanghen Metten Handen—marks 
the transition between the two centuries, 
since it has been dated by bibliographers as 
printed about 1500. 

The Histoire van Melusine, printed at 
Antwerp in 1510, is an entertaining illus- 
trated edition of a popular medieval fairy 
tale. A romantic story of the Charlemagne 
cycle is Een Schoone Historie van Mar- 
garieten van Limborch, printed at Antwerp 
in 1516. The first Flemish edition of Para- 
celsus’ work on venereal diseases, printed in 
1553, is the only copy known; this is repre- 
sentative of a small group of books devoted 
to the subject of heaith, medicine, and 
surgery. 

In 1560 there appeared the first edition of 
d Dutch cookbook, which has apparently 
escaped the attention of the bibliographers 
of gastronomic literature, a collection of 
recipes from Latin, French, and Italian au- 
thorities, entitled Coock Boeck. The same 
year there was issued at Antwerp from the 
press of Christopher Plantin one of the most 
beautifully printed books published in the 
Low Countries during the century, Les 
Ordonnances de l'ordre de la Toison d'Or, 
which is printed on vellum. 

Mr. Rosenwald's acquisition of the Aren- 
berg books, which he now lends for exhibi- 
tion, marks another outstanding achieve- 
ment in his career as a collector of rare 
books. His scholarship and impeccable 
taste in this field are already well known to 
the book world and to visitors to the Rare 
Book Room in the Library of Congress, 
whose collections he has greatly enriched. 
In 1945, 1947, and again in 1948 the Library 
was able to open major exhibitions of rare 
examples of the book arts which were drawn 
entirely from the Rosenwald Collection; the 
beautifully illuminated manuscript book, 
the giant Bible of Mainz, which is on 
permanent exhibition in the Great Hall, was 
among his gifts. 

Of the Rosenwald Collection, the Library 
said: “In it are the great monuments of the 
book arts, each beautiful in itself, but each 
rendered more beautiful and more impres- 
sive and more meaningful through the dis- 
tinguished company of others. A part of 
history is here; a speculum of the centuries 
at once reflecting the grandeur of the past 
and fashioning the future.” 

The present exhibition marks the 15th 
anniversary of Mr. Rosenwald's presentation 
to the Library of Congress of the first in a 
series of gifts now forming the Rosenwald 
Collection. It may be seen on the main 
floor of the Main Building until August 31. 

An attractive catalog, describing in detail 
all the books in the exhibition and con- 
taining a number of illustrations from 
them, has been issued. Copies may be pur- 
chased for 30 cents each at the Government 
Printing Office or (in person only) at the 
sales stand on the main floor of the Library 
of Congress. Its title is Early Printed Books 
of the Low Countries. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
EIGHT GALA CELEBRATION OF 
PAN AMERICAN WEEK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at the 
conclusion of today’s session, the Senate 
will take a recess until Monday, April 14. 

Coincident with its return, Washing- 
ton, the Nation, and the whole Western 
Hemisphere will commence celebration 


April 3 


of Pan American Week, which will con- 
tinue through Sunday, April 20. 

I am delighted to say that the advance 
program of events during Pan American 
Week is one of the finest and broadest 
which I have been pleased to note, down 
through the years. 

COMMENDATION OF DR, MORA 


The Secretary General, Dr. José Mora, 
and his colleagues in the Organization 
of American States, are certainly to be 
commended for the excellence of their 
preparations for all these events. 

OFFICIAL AND GENERAL EVENTS 


There will be both formal, official 
events of the Council of the OAS and a 
gala series of general and social events. 

The Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, and other leading American offi- 
cials will, of course, participate, as will 
the ministers of foreign affairs of the 
Republics to the south. 

Over and above the formal diplomatic 
phases of the week, many cultural and 
other aesthetic contributions will be 
featured. From Columbia will come a 
beautiful orchid exhibition; under the 
auspices of the coffee-producing lands, 
there will be a series of friendly get- 
togethers; from Latin American photog- 
raphers and artists will come fine exam- 
ples of their work; and then there will 
be the first inter-American music festi- 
val, which will feature some of the great- 
est music and some of the most outstand- 
ing performers of the hemisphere. 

In addition, the Pan American Medical 
Society and other worthy inter-American 
groups will play their parts in the week’s 
festivities. 

LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE OAS 


One of the worthy byproducts of the 
celebration of Pan American Week is 
that we Americans, in particular, become 
better acquainted with the Organization 
of American States. Virtually every 
American is familiar with the Monroe 
Doctrine, and what it stands for in Amer- 
ican foreign policy; but not enough 
Americans realize the wonderful chap- 
ters which have been written since the 
first International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, as held in Washington in 
1889. 

They do not fully realize the full im- 
pact of the Rio Treaty of 1947, which 
embodied the basic principles which were 
later to be incorporated in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
followed as a great instrument of re- 
gional defense. 

Americans should get to know far more 
than they do the ramifications of the 
historic Bogota Charter which estab- 
lished the Organization of American 
States in 1948. And what better year to 
do so than this year, 1958, when we 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of the 
charter during the very Pan American 
Week which is coming? 

We need to know more about the 
council of the OAS, and its organs; about 
the inter-American economic and so- 
cial council, the inter-American coun- 
cil of jurists, and the inter-American 
cultural council. 

By Americans understanding them 
better, we will help to improve our effec- 
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tiveness in them, and their effectiveness 
in dealing with problems common to the 
hemisphere. 

IMPORTANT OFFICIAL VISITS 


In this connection we contemplate 
with pleasure increased American in- 
terest in our good neighbors. 

We are pleased to note the forthcom- 
ing 18-day visit by Vice President 
Nrxon to the presidential inauguration 
in Argentina, as well as his visit to seven 
other Latin American countries; and 
the return visit by Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
to several Latin American nations, in 
order to get new first-hand reactions as 
to current problems in these areas. 

I understand that a very distinguished 
delegation will join with the Vice Presi- 
dent to represent us at the inauguration 
in Buenos Aires. 

So, too, I may say, we have been de- 
lighted to receive President-Elect Mario 
Echandi, of Costa Rica, and to anticipate 
the coming of President Carlos Ibandez 
del Campo, of Chile. 

SENATE COMMITTEE TO TAKE UP AID BILL 


The other day on the Senate floor I 
referred to significant testimony given 
in our Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, the 
Honorable R. R. Rubottom, Jr. 

When the Senate reconvenes, our com- 
mittee will commence marking up the 
1959 fiscal year mutual-security bill, 
which contains important sections deal- 
ing with the 20 Republics to the south, 
and includes authorizations for some 
$92 million in aid, as recommended by 
the executive branch. 

I have been pleased, of course, to co- 
sponsor the draft bill, along with our 
distinguished chairman, the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 

But this mutual-security bill repre- 
sents but one of many legislative meas- 
ures which affect Pan American rela- 
tions. 

As all of us are aware, a vast host of 
problems, opportunities, and challenges 
confront us in our dealings with our sis- 
ter republics. 

MEANINGFUL QUESTIONS ON PAN AMERICA 


By way of background to still more 
meaningful celebration of Pan American 
Week, I have compiled some of these 
leading questions. I think that to seek 
the answers to these questions will be 
one of the best ways by which we can fol- 
low through on the April 14-20 ob- 
servance. 

I know these problems are very much 
in the minds of our diplomats, as they 
are in the minds of Dr. Mora, Ambassa- 
dor John Dreier, and their colleagues. 

Here, then, are a few of the big ques- 
tions confronting us and our friends. I 
ask unanimous consent that the list be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

TEN QUESTIONS ON UNITED STATES-LATIN 

AMERICAN RELATIONS 
ALLEGED UNITED STATES LACK OF INTEREST 


1. How best can the United States con- 
structively meet the perennial assertion in 
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many of the Latin American countries that 
we of North America “have not been suf- 
ficiently interested in events below the Rio 
Grande because of our deep concern with 
events elsewhere in the world; notably in 
Europe, Asia, and the Middle East”? 

HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 

2. What can we do to help improve stand- 
ards of living in the Western Hemisphere, 
particularly to help encourage better dis- 
tribution of the good things of life? 

UNCLE SAM CANNOT CURE ALL PROBLEMS 

Here let me interpolate that this, like 
other problems, is of course Latin Amer- 
ica's own problem, as such. It must be 
worked out independently in each of the 
lands, Naturally, we are eager to be of 
reasonable assistance. 

But let me make it very clear that the 
destiny of the Latin American nations is 
naturally and basically in their own hands. 
We cannot, of course, solve for them prob- 
lems which are, basically, their own; any 
more than we can solve for any other land, 
anywhere else in the world, problems which 
are fundamentally theirs. 

TRADE AND INVESTMENT 

3. What should be done to encourage more 
mutually beneficial two-way trade within the 
hemisphere, and in particular, increased 
sound foreign investment in the hemisphere? 
In particular, how best can we cope with 
the perennially difficult problem of tariff 
restrictions? 

LOAN POLICY 

4. What should be the attitude of United 
States lending agencies, the Development 
Loan Fund and the Export-Import Bank, 
toward appeals for economic assistance, es- 
pecially on the part of nationalized monopo- 
lies of petroleum and similar vital materials 
in Latin American nations? Similarly, what 
should be our future United States position 
on the subject, often proposed by our Latin 
friends, of an inter-American bank? 

DIVERSIFICATION 

5. What additional steps can be taken to 
diminish the overdependence by some Latin 
American nations on a comparative hand- 
ful of commodities and raw materials. (This 
overdependence, as at the very present, 
results in severe economic distress, because 
these materials’ prices are fluctuating down- 
ward.) 

INFLATION’S RAVAGE 

6. What steps can be taken to help en- 
courage sounder fiscal management in many 
parts of the countries there which have been 
hard pressed by rampant inflation? 
INTEGRATION OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

7. Closely related to the above questions; 
what can be done to help further trade 
among the Latin American nations them- 
selves and, in particular, to help encourage 
the beginning of steps toward a common 
market among the Central and/or South 
American Republics? 

SOVIET EFFORTS AT PENETRATION 

In view of current intensified efforts by the 
Soviet Union toward economic penetration of 
Latin America—offering a wide variety of 
barter and other arrangements—especially 
for Latin surpluses, what are the answers 
to these particular problems: 

8. What additional steps should be taken 
to strengthen the internal security of Latin 
America against the Communist menace (a 
menace which we have seen erupt, especially 
in Guatemala and in British Guiana, as well 
as elsewhere)? In many lands can be seen 
Communist political deals, Communist guer- 
Tila movements, assassinations, and in- 
trigue. 

9. Military assistance: What should be fu- 
ture United States policy as regards military 
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assistance to the Latin American countries 
in order to preserve the security of the hem- 
isphere (while, at the same time, 
that our arms aid is used only for the pur- 
pose originally intended, as specified in the 
agreements, themselves) ? 

10. Political differences: Another perennial 
question, What should be the United States 
attitude toward Latin governments which are 
friendly to the United States, hostile to com- 
munism, and cooperative in efforts against 
Red subversion, and yet which themselves 
have less democratic forms of government 
and political standards which differ widely 
from our own? 

COMPLEX QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 

Most of these questions are complex and 
difficult to answer. 

And the answers cannot be static answers, 
for the situation among the 20 nations and 
the 184 million peoples to the south is very 
dynamic. 

Latin America is on the march. It is one 
of the fastest changing in all areas of the 
globe. Within its 8 million square miles, 
the pace of economic, political, and social 
development is constantly quickening. 

I have previously commented on many of 
the problems, listed above. 

So have many of my colleagues. Just yes- 
terday, my friend the able junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Potrer] addressed him- 
self very constructively to the vital matter 
of United States defense installations in the 
hemisphere. 


EXPERT WORK BY SENATORS 


Anyone interested in Latin America knows, 
too, of the splendid work of our colleague 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], who has 
time and again shed helpful light on Latin 
problems. 

In our Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, our Subcommittee on American Repub- 
lics, headed by our forthright and vigorous 
friend from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has been 
very active. On that subcommittee our col- 
leagues from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], to name but a few, have 
brought back from many visits to Latin 
America most helpful insight and sugges- 
tions. 

Our associates from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] and from many of the other 
States have likewise repeatedly demonstrated 
their deep interest. 

I mention these facts because I think they 
help underline the fact that we of the Sen- 
ate, like our associates in the House, are not 
unmindful of Pan-American problems. 

And so as we approach Pan American Week 
may we move ever closer to solution of the 
problems mentioned above. 


REACTIONS WELCOME 


Toward that end, I invite the judgment 
of interested Americans. I have personally 
addressed general inquiries in my capacity 
as one deeply interested Member of the Sen- 
ate to leading groups like the United States 
Inter-American Council and others in order 
to seek their best advice. 

I have suggested they get in touch with 
our Foreign Relations Subcommittee and 
with its House Foreign Affairs counterpart, 
as well as with the Senate and House Appro- 
priations Committees. I have sent out re- 
prints of my own and of Assistant Secretary 
Rubottom’s and other officials’ remarks in 
order to secure expert reactions to those 
views. 

This, then, is a prelude to a Pan American 
Week of ever-greater meaningfulness. 


OPTIMISM VERSUS PESSIMISM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
this period, when on this floor we hear 
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so many expressions of pessimism, it is 
noteworthy that we do not hear many 
statements of that sort out in the coun- 
try. In fact, today I was talking to a 
visitor from South Dakota, who told 
how the newspapers there are stressing 
the positive and the constructive, and 
how the whole atmosphere is being 
changed and is serving to antidote the 
negative. 

Mr. President, recently I heard a hu- 
morous story which aptly describes the 
situation: A blind man had a roadside 
hot dog stand. He was also hard of 
hearing, and he had no radio. Since he 
could not see, he was not aware of what 
was published in the newspapers. On 
the side of the highway he erected a 
sign which described the good hot dogs 
he sold. Then, every day, he stood by 
the side of the road and cried, “Buy a 
hot dog.” And many people bought 
them. His business boomed and he had 
to increase his meat and roll orders, and 
had to buy a larger stove, in order to 
take care of the trade. The business 
increased so rapidly that finally he had 
to call home his son, from college, to 
help him. Then something awful hap- 
pened: His son said, “Father, haven’t 
you been listening to the radio? 
Haven't people been telling you about 
the articles in the newspapers? Money 
is tight. And if it stays tight, we are 
bound to have bad business. A big re- 
cession may be coming on, so you had 
better prepare for poor trade.” 

Whereupon, the father thought, 
“Well, my son has been to college, and 
he reads the newspapers and listens to 
the radio, and he ought to know.” 

So the father decreased his meat and 
roll orders, and no longer bothered to 
stand beside the highway to sell his hot 
dogs. And his hot dog sales fell, almost 
overnight. 

“You are right, son,” the father said to 
the boy. “We are certainly headed for 
a recession.” 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
dispatch from London, which was pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of March 31. The dispatch was written 
by John Allan May, and is entitled “Brit- 
ain Drubs Gloomy Critics.” The ar- 
ticle gives us encouraging news about the 
state of affairs in Britain, about which 
Churchill once said, There will always 
be an England.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITAIN DRUBS GLOOMY CRITICS 
(By Joħn Allan May) 

Lonpon.—The British Treasury blew up 
March 30, scattering concrete evidence of 
Great Britain's greatness over a wide area. 

Triggering the explosion were flashes from 
overseas reporting that this country is help- 
less and almost defeated; that it is living 
on its past; that it even has but little of 
that left now. 

In fact, boomed the treasury, the British 
still finance half the world’s trade, pay out 
more for defense than almost any other 
peoples on the globe, save more than they 
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ever managed to do in the past, Invest more, 

work far longer hours than most other peo- 

ples, lose far less time in industrial dis- 

putes, and lead in the world economic sta- 

bility as well as in practical engineering. 
SOME MYTHS EXPLODED 

In an article in its monthly Bulletin for 
Industry entitled “Some Myths Exploded” 
the treasury declared: 

The significant industries here are not the 
old but the new. For instance, the electron- 
ics industry has increased 5-fold in 12 years 
and now is the second largest in the world, 
So now are British petrochemicals. 

Since World War II Britain’s share of world 
trade in electrical machinery has risen from 
one-tenth to one-quarter; its share of the 
world automobile trade from one-sixth to 
one-quarter, and of tractors from one- 
twentieth to over one-quarter. 

Between 1951 and 1954 the time lost per 
person through strikes in Britain was only 
one-eighth of that lost in America and 
less than a quarter that lost in Australia 
and Canada. 

WORK HOURS COMPARED 

In manufacturing, the British on the aver- 
age work 7 hours longer than Americans, 6 
hours longer than Canadians and, since the 
second quarter of 1957, even a little longer 
than West Germans. 

Since 1948 the rate of net investment has 
doubled in Britain. 

This country started operating the world’s 
first commercial scale nuclear power station 
in 1956; with Zeta it shows itself ahead in 
fusion-power research. All the turbine- 
powered airliners in service at present in the 
world are British. 

Britain, per head of population, is the 
world’s largest market and the world’s largest 
supplier. It is No. 2 irrespective of popu- 
lation, 

WORLD TRADE KEY 

Nearly half the world’s trade is financed 
in pounds sterling, the British currency. 
Without sterling most of the world’s trading 
nations would find their trade constricted 
and themselves poorer. 

Proportionately, the British are the largest 
overseas investors in the world. They help 
underdeveloped countries with a higher pro- 
portion of private investment than even the 
United States. In recent years British over- 
seas investments have averaged half a billion 
dollars a year. 

The British spend a larger proportion of 
their national income on defense than any 
other of America’s allies. 

Unemployment here has just risen—to 2 
percent. In the United States it is 8 percent, 
So it is in West Germany. 

The Treasury hopes that the fallout from 
this explosion of myths will be radioactive in 
two senses: One, in that everywhere radio 
will be active in spreading the facts. 

Two, in that the world now will be able to 
see through the dark reports about Britain’s 
future. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is 
the Easter season. It speaks of the 
resurrection. It is for us to resurrect 
ourselves from the fears and doubts and 
negative thinking that some would have 
prevail. There are those who can only 
see the 5 million unemployed, not the 63 
million employed. The $334 billion in- 
come of this Nation means nothing to 
them. They fail to appreciate that this 
Easter we have no third world war on our 
hands. 

Mr. President, let us rejoice and thank 
God for His goodness to America. 


April 3 


AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES AND TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
DURING ADJOURNMENT 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, it was: 


Ordered, That notwithstanding the ad- 
journment of the Senate to April 14, 1958, 
the Secretary be authorized to receive mes- 
sages from the House of Representatives, 
and that the Vice President or the Presi- 
dent pro tempore be authorized to sign en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions passed by 
the two Houses and found truly enrolled, 


AUTHORIZATION FOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT TO APPOINT COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS, AND COMMITTEES DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, it was: 

Ordered, That notwithstanding the ad- 

journment of the Senate until April 14, 

1958, the Vice President be authorized to 


appoint commissions, boards, and commit- 
tees authorized by law or by the Senate. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ENTITLED “GEN- 
ERAL REVENUE REVISION OF 1958” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 305, which relates to the printing 
of additional copies of hearings entitled 
“General Revenue Revision of 1958,” for 
the use of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. I am advised that if the 
concurrent resolution is adopted today 
there will be a saving of $3,500 in 
printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (H, Con. 
305) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
4,000 additional copies of the general revenue 


revision hearings entitled “General Revenue 
Revision of 1958." 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to, 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF TREATY OF 
FRIENDSHIP AND COMMERCE BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
SWEDEN 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, today, 

April 3, marks the 175th anniversary of 

the Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 

between the United States and Sweden. 
The treaty was signed by Benjamin 

Franklin, then Minister to France, and 

the Swedish Ambassador in Paris, Count 
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Gustaf Philip Creutz. The United States 
Congress ratified it on July 27, and on 
September 25 the treaty was publicly 
proclaimed. 

It was the first treaty concluded by a 
nonbelligerent nation with the United 
States after the American Revolution. 

The initiative was taken by the King 
of Sweden, Gustaf III, probably at the 
suggestion of his Ambassador to France. 
From the beginning, the King had fol- 
lowed the American Revolution with 
great interest. In 1776, after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, he wrote to a 
French friend that if he had not been 
what he was, he would have liked to go 
to America, himself, in order to see, 
firsthand, the various stages by which 
“a state, so to speak, creates itself.” 

Besides its moral value, the Swedish 
and American treaty gave official sanc- 
tion to commercial relations which al- 
ready had been established. 

In 1956 our Congress authorized the 
Franklin Medal, celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of that great American’s 
birth. The first award was made to 
Sweden in due and proper recognition of 
this friendship treaty. 

The great State of Minnesota—which 
I am proud to help represent in the Con- 
gress—was built through the efforts of 
many people of many lands, and the 
Swedish people have long been vital to 
our growth. 

The Swedish people will celebrate their 
annual Svennskarness Dag, or Gwedish 
Day, in Minneapolis this summer, and 
the Honorable Earl Warren, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, will be present 
on that occasion. It seems fitting to me 
that one of the pioneers in human rights 
should meet with a people who are and 
have been pioneers in every sense of the 
word. 

When we salute the treaty of friend- 
ship here in the Congress, we salute the 
Swedish people everywhere. 

I am proud of our Swedish heritage in 
our Minnesota. We salute them on this 
day of friendship—here, in Minnesota, 
and across the sea. 

Mr. President, I now wish to speak on 
another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota has the floor. 


HIGH SCHOOL ROCKET PROGRAM 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the inter- 
est of young people in rockets has led 
to a demand for a nationwide high- 
school-age program, not only for rock- 
etry, but for the whole field of science. 

Creation of a Youth Science Corps 
Was recommended in a report to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last week by the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety after a Washington meeting of 
3,000 delegates, called by the Depart- 
ment of Labor from all parts of the 
country. 

Since February 8, in letters to the 
President and defense officials, I have 
been urging a high-school rocket pro- 
gram, as I stated in the Senate on 
March 19. Now I go further and con- 
cur in the strongly supported finding 
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that young Americans attracted to the 
glamour of rockets should be shown the 
whole sweep of modern science and en- 
couraged to find careers therein. 

As Russia now has more scientists 
and engineers than the United States, 
nothing is more vital to the future of 
our Nation than an immediate start to- 
ward a Youth Science Corps. 

By this, I do not mean a new youth 
organization, but rather a program that 
can be applied locally by existing youth 
groups, schools, and science clubs, in 
keeping with the familiar American pat- 
tern, 

Russia has outrun us by developing 
a whole new educational system. We 
have failed to make the most of what 
we have. It should be plain that the 
way to catch up is simply to make better 
use of our own ready assets. 

This can be done quickly without any 
large expenditure of money, either pub- 
lic or private, by the employment of a 
great untapped resource, waiting half 
idle in all areas. I refer to the facilities 
of the military reserves. 

Mr. President, it will take more than 
the 3-minute period allowed in the 
morning hour to complete my statement. 
I do not wish to trespass on the time 
of any other Senator. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous permission to proceed be- 
yond the 3-minute limitation. If there 
is objection, I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the remainder of my state- 
ment printed in the body of the RECORD. 
If there is no objection, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed so I may complete 
my statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Minnesota may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, since World 
War II huge sums have been spent on no 
less than 7 reserve forces—the re- 
serves of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, plus the 
National Guard and Air National Guard, 
not to mention the Civil Air Patrol and 
other federally aided groups. 

The facilities include training centers, 
complete with classrooms and a great 
variety of training aids, with paid care- 
takers and instructors. They are there 
for the training of our citizen-soldiers— 
veterans who have chosen to remain on 
call, young volunteers, and millions of 
others held on a reserve status after 
military service. 

Classroom space, which the Govern- 
ment owns or rents, is empty much of the 
time. Reserve officers and enlisted men, 
whose training has cost billions upon 
billions of dollars, represent all profes- 
sions, including many scientists, engi- 
neers, and technicians. 

What could be more logical than to 
give the taxpayers an extra dividend on 
this outlay, by making these facilities 
and talents available for a Youth Science 
Corps? 

This, I am informed, was the idea 
behind last week’s action of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference, after the endorse- 
ment of the Science Clubs of America, 
totaling some 18,000 clubs, with 400,000 
members of high-school age. 
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This plan was presented to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, through the American 
Rocket Service, on December 4, 1957. 

The plan was the outgrowth of work 
by Lt. Col. Charles M; Parkin, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, and 
Kendall K. Hoyt, Executive Director of 
the Association of Missile and Rocket 
Industries, an Air Force Reserve colonel. 

Colonel Parkin is the moving spirit in 
the organization of youth rocket clubs, 
to channel the enthusiasm of the young 
people into serious study of rocketry and 
to set a pattern for supervised activities 
as a safeguard against the dangers of 
unsupervised firings. 

Colonel Hoyt was the organizer of the 
Civil Air Patrol cadet program in World 
War II, when the corps totaled nearly 
100,000 high-school boys end girls. The 
program included training in highly 
technical aviation subjects under the 
volunteer direction of adult airmen. As 
a reserve commander after the war, he 
showed how better results can be 
sie by the help of veteran reserv- 

Incentives for reserve guidance of 
local youth science units may be provided 
through the present system of awarding 
credit for reserve promotion and retire- 
ment. Each reservist must earn not less 
than 50 credit points a year. A point may 
be earned by devoting not less than 2 
hours to an approved activity, including 
instruction or administrative work for 
the Civil Air Patrol, a clear precedent for 
similar duties in the Youth Science 
Corps. 

It is not suggested that the military 
shall direct science training, but rather 
that civilians—and reservists who are 
halfway between military and civilian 
status—shall make use of military re- 
serve facilities for one of the greatest 
undertakings of modern times. 

This plan would permit the established 
educational and youth groups in each 
area to use reserve facilities for an in- 
troduction to science and engineering. 
Young people would be shown, by inter- 
esting experiments, what science means 
and why they should study mathematics 
and physics in high school for their 
careers. Then they would be encouraged 
to specialize in such fields as electronics, 
chemistry, aviation, missiles, and engi- 
neering. 

Out of all this, it may be expected 
that the young people who are not fitted 
for science will lose interest, while those 
who prove themselves will be encouraged 
to continue. Some will become techni- 
cians and graduates of technical in- 
stitutes. Some will go the full way to 
become graduate scientists or engineers. 
Thus we will begin to regain our lead 
over Russia. 

I cannot think of a better way to 
counter the mass training of youth be- 
hind the Iron Curtain than by an Ameri- 
can style youth science corps. It seems 
to be within the powers of the adminis- 
tration to launch such a program at 
once without any added legislative au- 
thority or funds from Congress. 

A policy statement is needed to the 
effect that each Reserve unit and in- 
dividual is authorized and encouraged 
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to assist in pre-science training of young 
people insofar as this does not interfere 
with the primary duties of the Reserves, 
and that reserve credit will be author- 
ized for this work. 

Given this help from the multi- 
billion dollar military reserve system, a 
youth science movement can fast take 
form and can enroll hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Americans eager for 
knowledge. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I intend to inquire into the 
national investment in the sevenfold 
program of the Reserves, now losing 
much of their old role in warfare that 
no longer would give them time to mobi- 


lize. 

It would be a tragic loss, and a dan- 
gerous loss in the face of Russia’s ad- 
vances, if we failed to transmit the 
hard-won knowledge of today’s veterans 
to our future defenders. 

Mr. President, I have met with Colo- 
nel Parkin in my office. I have discussed 
the matter with him, and we intend to 
confer in the future. 

It seems to me we should develop the 
organization in an orderly manner, with 
groups under the supervision of well- 
trained scientists, for the development of 
rockets, because we must not have the 
youth of our land acting like criminals, 
endeavoring to invade military depots to 
obtain ammunition or explosives to be 
used in rockets. 

I believe we have erred. I think we 
ought to proceed with the military per- 
sonnel we have in an orderly manner to 
organize our youth and to permit them 
to conduct organized launchings of 
rockets. 


CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS 
AND HARBORS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Iam hopeful that when the President re- 
ceives Senate bil! 497, authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, the conference re- 
port on which was agreed to by the Sen- 
ate last night, he will consider the fact 
that 96 Senators and 435 Representatives 
have worked on this measure, and that it 
represents the combined judgment of the 
two bodies. 

There are provisions in it which many 
of us would like to have seen expanded. 
Had any individual Senator or Rep- 
resentative written the bill, it would not 
be exactly as it is. It is the composite of 
the hopes, aims, and brainwork of 531 
legislators. 

It is my further hope that the Presi- 
dent will not see fit to veto the bill 
merely because there are 3 or 4 items in 
it which he does not like. 

I know that the distinguished Vice 
President, who now occupies the chair, 
is aware of the fact that in the give and 
take of the legislative process a bill such 
as this represents a composite judgment, 
often involving compromises. 

This bill means much to the expansion 
of our trade by means of improving our 
harbors and waterways. The develop- 
ment of our water resources means much 
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to the interior development of our 
country. 

I feel that the President should sign 
the bill, and allow this great public- 
works program to go forward. It is a 
program which is badly needed at this 
time. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN EXPENSES 
INCURRED BY CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1740) 
to authorize the payment from the em- 
ployee’s life insurance fund of expenses 
incurred by the Civil Service Commission 
in assuming and maintaining the assets 
and liabilities of certain beneficial as- 
sociations, which were, after line 9, in- 
sert: 

Sec. 2. Section 10 (d) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 
(5 U. S. C. 2099 (d)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) The arrangements authorized by this 
section shall be made not later than 3 
months following the date of enactment of 
this amendment. Such arrangements shall 
apply only to life-insurance agreements 
existing on August 11, 1955, and on the date 
of the respective arrangement.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the payment from 
the employees’ life-insurance fund of ex- 
penses incurred by the Civil Service 
Commission in making certain beneficial 
association assumption agreements and 
to extend the time for making such 
agreements.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. 

The bill comes back to us with only 
minor amendments. I have discussed 
the subject with both the majority 
leader and the minority leader, as well as 
the ranking Republican member of the 
committee, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CARLSON]. One of the minor 
amendments allows 3 months additional 
time in which to perfect certain arrange- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate is about to com- 
plete action on a bill which will do jus- 
tice to some organizations which should 
have been taken care of a year ago, when 
the Federal employees’ group life insur- 
ance bill was passed. 

Last year we passed a bill in the hope 
of taking care of about nine of these as- 
sociations, but because of the lack of 
funds and the time lapse, the Federal 
Government was unable to do it. 

Iam very happy that we have reached 
the point today at which we shall take 
over the associations of Federal em- 
ployees insurance groups. They will be 
combined into the overall picture. 

This bill should have been passed a 
year ago, but I am glad we are complet- 
ing action upon it today. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am glad to hear the Sen- 
ator from Kansas make the statement 
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which he has made. As he knows, our 
committee approved this particular bill 
last year, in the closing days of the ses- 
sion, but there was not sufficient time in 
which to complete action upon it. It 
now comes back to us from the House 
with only one minor amendment in the 
text, and an amendment to the title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
JOHNSTON] to concur in the House 
amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 


WHAT LABOR NEEDS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Prof. 
Kermit Eby, professor of social sciences 
at the University of Chicago, has served 
as a union organizer and in fact helped 
to organize the auto workers in 1935 and 
1936. In 1948 he served as director of 
education and research for the CIO. 
Now, at the University of Chicago he is 
bringing to that campus an understand- 
ing of the union movement and a realis- 
tic approach to the problems of labor and 
management which is approached by 
few, if any, other universities in this 
country. His observations are always 
worth thoughtful study. 

In the April issue of The Progressive, 
Prof. Kermit Eby makes a comprehen- 
sive analysis of some of the basic weak- 
nesses and flaws in the present operation 
of many of our labor unions. He points 
out that some of them are functioning 
to serve the interests and to preserve the 
human dignity and opportunity of al- 
most everybody but the laboring men 
and women who pay the dues which keep 
the labor unions rich and healthy. He 
makes a plea for a return to the concept 
that the labor unions exist for the work- 
ers of this country rather than the con- 
cept that the workers of this country 
exist for the unions. 

THE CIO AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Incidentally, Mr. President, while on 
my feet let me call attention to another 
penetrating and provocative publication 
recently published under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago. I refer to a 
162-page book entitled “The CIO and 
the Democratic Party,” published by the 
University of Chicago Press and pre- 
pared by Fay Calkins. Every active 
citizen interested in the welfare and the 
future of freedom in this country should 
read this book which can be ordered from 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
37, if not available in your local book 
store or library. This careful, scientific 
study of some ugly facts in the political 
life of our times should rock those who 
read it out of their dream world and 
make them realize that the attorney who 
selects his own jury is usually signally 
successful in winning his court cases. 

The CIO and the Democratic Party is 
neither a piece of fiction nor a scholarly 
essay. It is a case study, replete with 
statistics and official records, broken up 
into seven startling chapters. Perhaps 
the most significant is chapter 6, enti- 
tled “Michigan: PAC Enters a State 
Party.” Whether he reads it or not, 
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every Democrat attending the 1960 Na- 
tional Democratic Convention is sure to 
learn something about the significance of 
chapter 6 before his convention nom- 
inates its candidates for President and 
Vice President in 1960. 

Southern Democrats—who in the past 
25 years have done so much and tried 
so hard to maintain some of the old Jef- 
fersonian principles in the operations of 
their once glorious Democratic Party of 
States rights and individual freedoms— 
would do themselves a special favor by 
reading the CIO and the Democratic 
Party sometime between now and the 
next Congressional election and, most 
certainly, sometime between now and 
the next Democratie National Conven- 
tion, Otherwise they may not really 
know what has happened to them, their 
ideals, and their parties until it is too 
late to prevent something which they 
might otherwise find brave, courageous, 
and unprecedented ways to avert. 

I now call attention to the article by 
Kermit Eby which induced me to take 
the floor, briefly, on this subject today. 
I ask to have incorporated at this point 
in my remarks the article entitled “What 
Labor Needs.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT LABOR NEEDS 
(By Kermit Eby) 

Before me, as I write, are two piles of 
sources. One contains resolutions concern- 
íng ethical practices, or lack thereof, of the 
AFL-CIO and many of its great member 
unions, such as steel, autoworkers, and 
machinists. In the other pile is the record 
of the AFL-CIO’s attempts to implement its 
resolutions, 

The resolutions read much the same, as 
if they had been drawn up by the same 
committee or the same lawyer. They decry 
corruption and emphasize the long histori- 
cal criticisms of the movement toward cor- 
ruption in business and government. They 
point with pride to the purge of communism 
in 1949, affirm their faith in democracy, and 
ask, by inference, a continued faith in their 
integrity. There is an undertone of hurt 
pride and a bit of arrogance in more than 
one of the resolutions, “for after all,” they 
claim, “we are the defenders of the weak, 
the protectors of democracy, the enemies of 
reaction.” 

The records of action on resolutions are 
forthright, particularly in the AFL-CIO. 
The guilty leaders and unions are confronted 
with their guilt, threatened, and expelled. 
It took moral courage to expel 10 to 12 per- 
cent of an organization’s dues-paying mem- 
bership, which the teamsters represented. 
There is an evidence of good faith, too, on 
the part of the AFL-CIO in cooperating with 
the McClellan committee. All of this is 
good, but not good enough. Not even Wal- 
ter Reuther’s watchdog committee of promi- 
nent citizens is good enough. 

Both resolution and watch-dog commit- 
tees begin with the wrong assumptions. Un- 
derlying their action is a declaration that 
the guilty should be punished. Underlying 
my own position is the affirmation that the 
unions must ask why they are the guilty. 
For a long time I have had a continuing 
argument with a labor publicist who says 
I have no right to demand a higher morality 
of labor leaders than I do of any other mem- 
bers of the American economic community. 
And I always reply to him, “Indeed, I do“ 
just as I demand a higher morality of 
churchmen who profess dedication to more 
than secular values. 
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If I could influence the labor movement, 
there would be fewer resolutions and more 
personal and institutional introspection. It 
has long been my thesis that the tragedy of 
the labor movement has been its corruption 
by the mores of the world it once challenged. 
The examples are many and obvious in union 
practices: 

1. Its drive toward salaries of union offi- 
cers comparable to those of management. 

2. Its ostentatious accommodations, in 
Washington and other cities where union 
headquarters are located. 

3. The quality of the accommodations de- 
manded by its representatives at conventions 
and meetings: hotels on the boardwalk in 
Atlantic City. 

4. The Miami habit—going south for win- 
ter convention vacations. 

5. Expense accounts and the use of money 
as a tool to influence policy. 

6. The development of a “pork chopper” 
mentality—the distance between those who 
live on dues and those who pay them. 

7. A tendency of union officials to look at 
the union as my union; the members as my 
members. 

More than once I have pointed out that 
the Dave Beck who fell so far was once 
the darling of the business community, and 
more than once I have been told by mem- 
bers of the business community of Detroit: 
“You can do business with Hoffa; he doesn't 
run off at the mouth and want to reform 
the world.” 

There is much concern in the labor move- 
ment because of the discrepancy in Mc- 
Donald’s $50,000 per year and the $100,000 
or $150,000 of a United States Steel execu- 
tive. It would be more relevant if the con- 
cern were expressed for the spread between 
the $50,000 of McDonald and the $5,000 of 
the dues payers who provide it. I would 
feel more hopeful if a bit more mea culpa 
was in the protest of those who write labor's 
resolutions, a bit more willingness to admit 
a common guilt. 

The main trouble of so many labor leaders 
I have known is their lack of a sense of 
humor. They take themselves too seriously. 
Perhaps because they came to power in the 
movement by much speaking, they have be- 
come used to their own voices. They are 
poor conversationalists; in other words, they 
are poor listeners. As in all tight power 
structures, there is no one to say “Nuts” to 
officer bombast, not even the court fool who 
in times past could both regale and instruct 
the king. There is little or no self-criticism, 
and for all practical purposes no historical 
criticism in the movement, no letters to the 
editor, or talk back to officers. Yet the move- 
ment does respond to external criticism— 
thus it was in the case of corruption. 

The labor movement as a minority move- 
ment grew and prospered with its highest 
value expressed in loyalty for those in the 
common cause. In the power structure loy- 
alty is an important virtue in times of crisis, 
in wartime or strike, but it can muzzle 
criticism. The team is important, but the 
truth as men see it is more important. Be- 
cause of this stress on loyalty, and the super- 
sensitivity of the leaders, there can be no 
equal exchange between men or little honest 
criticism. In order to make possible honest 
evaluation, I would begin with freedom in 
the movement itself. 

For example, the men who determine the 
top policy of the auto workers 3 years ago 
stressed the annual wage which was ratified 
by the convention. Then the educators 
went to work to indoctrinate the rank and 
file and succeeded. But that is not educa- 
tion, it’s indoctrination. Education, from 
my point of view, means the willingness to 
begin with an open end instead of a fixed 
agenda. It assumes that educators make 
available to the workers all of the facts, even 
those contrary to the line. 
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This willingness must rest on the leaders’ 
part in the labor movement as seen in their 
constant affirmation and dedication to their 
fellow men. Have they not, more than once, 
resolved that labor and the people who make 
it up are not commodities, but real flesh 
and blood persons? Because of this afirma- 
tion I have a tendency to be disturbed when 
a labor leader speaks about my“ union or 
even of the “rank and file.” 

The real heart of my argument rests on 
the conviction that there can be no real ed- 
ucation in a voluntary organization until 
there is a frank appraisal of power and 
power relationships in the immediate area 
where power operates and power impinges. 
It just doesn't make sense to study power 
relationships in the other man’s back yard 
while utterly ignoring your own. 

If the labor movement had a sense of 
humor or was self-critical, it might ask 
why it builds its political strategy on a two- 
party system and takes advantage of the 
factions within a single party—and at the 
same time is everlastingly afraid of factions 
or parties in its own ranks. Many labor 
spokesmen are as humorless as the most con- 
cerned Communists who insist that it is 
freedom for the slate to be determined by 
the elite and voted for or against by the 
members. 

Just listen to this, from the mouths of 
leaders of the steelworkers in Chicago (the 
same men who speak so eloquently of de- 
mocracy) as they denounce the followers of 
Don Rarick, who had the temerity to chal- 
lenge incumbent leadership and organize a 
dues protest committee which polled almost 
a third of the steelworker vote in a recent 
election: 

First Joseph Germano, regional director: 
“The dues protest committee is a group of 
dissidents which numbers amongst its mem- 
bership nearly all the Communists and Trot- 
skyites that have been well known to the 
union.” Al Whitehouse, another district di- 
rector, said: “Our greatest enemies are the 
company stooges within our ranks.” Charles 
Smith of the same rank declared: “Dirty 
rotten traitors are trying to destroy our 
union from within.” 

Now, one has to be more than a bit stuffy 
to take oneself so seriously as to imply 
that every third steelworker is a divisionist, 
or a stooge, or a traitor. 

Practically, the problem is the concept of 
indispensability which is so prevalent in the 
movement. Self-perpetuation is the aim in- 
stead of preparation of mon to succeed to 
power and take over responsibility. It seems 
to me that the chief problem of the AFL— 
CIO is its rigidity resulting from the middle- 
age of its leaders, the young radicals of the 
thirties. Unions today are great bodies, 
powerful organizations with no souls. Uni- 
versally the plaint is: members do not come 
to the meetings. Really, why should they? 
The power structures are rigged, and there 
is no ideology unless it is an emphasis on 
more—more pay and more security. 

To counteract this, I would resolve to in- 
itiate all policy from below, from shop and 
local groups, and to bring into these discus- 
sions every conflicting view and then seek 
synthesis, Frankly, I do not believe union 
democracy is possible unless men feel free 
to introduce controversy. There is utterly 
no hope, if the incumbent power structure 
attacks opposition as disloyal. 

In essence, I am saying that the only men 
who can be trusted with power are those who 
are willing to give it up. And the only 
organizations which can be trusted are those 
which have built in them, either by prece- 
dent or constitutional provision, the ma- 
chinery for the orderly transfer of power. 

Recognizing men’s unwillingness to give 
up power, and organizational tendencies to 
self-perpetuation, I would invite the labor 
movement to amend its constitutions to place 
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limitations on the length of officers’ tenure; 
to incorporate in the election provisions the 
necessity for contested elections; to make 
possible selection of candidates by petition; 
to prohibit employees of the unions as con- 
vention delegates, permitting only the so- 
called rank and file, the members, to rep- 
resent themselves. I would also place lim- 
itations on salaries and emoluments. As 
a yardstick I would attempt to relate the 
salaries of officers to those who pay dues. 

As I have suggested, resolutions are not 
enough. To me the important question is: 
“Mr. President, what do you really think 
of the dues payers who man the assembly 
lines? Are they statistics, names on cards, 
or men with the same dignity as yourself and 
the same capacity for decision?” 

Perhaps if all of us thought more of “power 
with” and less of “power over,” we would be 
less inclined to speak of my“ union or of 
the steel workers as the hierarchy at 1500 
Commonwealth. The union is not merely 
its officers. There is no real hope for re- 
form beyond resolution until the union 
structure is permeated with new men and 
a new philosophy. 

Where to begin? In the first place there 
needs to be a restoration of the fraternity 
on which the labor movement was built. 
Today, the distances between officers and 
members disturb me almost as much as the 
corruption. Dave Beck’s greatest sin was 
not pilfering; it was arrogance, contempt 
for those from whom he sprang. As I have 
Said, the efforts to purge the corrupt have 
been top-level efforts. It is Meany and 
Reuther and their ethical practices commit- 
tee waging a war on Beck and Hoffa. So far 
there has been little or no sustained effort 
to involve the rank and file in the crusade. 
And more than once, I have heard top lead- 
ers express their doubt about rank-and-file 
willingness to take a moral position. “We,” 
the top brass infer, “are a few pure St. 

fighting corruption below us and all 
around us.” 

When unions grow as large as the steel- 
workers, auto workers, and others have, 
when they have a million or more members 
and equally great resources, it is hard for 
the decisionmakers to keep in touch with 
those whose decisions they control. The 
officers are part of a bureaucracy in the 
same manner as the officers of a giant corpo- 
ration are a part of a power structure. In 
the auto workers the leadership is more en- 
lightened, but the distance is as great and 
the apathy as intense. 

Fundamentally, then, I conclude with the 
thesis that the unions are failing at the point 
of the strongest claim for their existence: 
Respect for human dignity. To restore this, 
unions in this age need broader goals than 
merely good jobs and bread-and-butter de- 
mands. To begin, I would invite all unions 
to resolve to let the power of decision re- 
turn to the people. Wherever and when- 
ever possible, human values in the industrial 
processes should be put first. 

Recently, during a discussion of inflation, 
a high-ranking officer of the steelworkers 
asked my opinion of their policies. I re- 
plied: “They are too inbred. The time has 
come when the productivity increases you 
talk about must be reflected in reduced 
prices to consumers. The merry-go-round 
of price and wage increases must stop.” 
Since then, I have thought a great deal 
about my reply; it has broader ramifications 
than I realized. Union members must be 
brought into involvement of public issues. 
The time has passed when great organiza- 
tions dare put the private welfare of them- 
selyes and members first. Labor must, if it 
would go forward, move with the com- 
munity and not against it. The day is past 
when labor can find its defense as a perse- 
cuted minority. 

Today, there are many resolutions and 
much soul-searching in the labor movement. 
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If it were possible, I would revise the order 
of priority and begin with soul-searching, 
invite a sense of humor, the tolerance of 
historical criticism, the reevaluation of the 
loyalty concept, the free flow of information, 
the encouragement of dissent, the self-lim- 
itation of power, and the increase of union 
and public responsibility. 


WE ARE DOING QUITE WELL, 
THANK YOU 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, every- 
body knows that a country cannot talk 
itself out of a depression when it really 
has one. Likewise, Mr. President, every- 
body should know, although some ap- 
parently fail to understand, that a coun- 
try can talk itself into a recession or a 
depression if it throws discretion to the 
wind and determines to commit economic 
hara-kiri. 

Reckless talk, undue emphasis on the 
weak spots in our economy; overempha- 
sis on the bad and critical analysis and 
deprecation of the good; a newspaper 
and radio pattern of reporting and edi- 
torializing devoted to magnifying the bad 
economic news and to minimizing the 
good economic news; partisan action and 
talk designed to discredit indications of 
soundness and to destroy confidence in 
ourselves can add up to a national 
psychology which can do more to push 
our country toward a real depression 
than all the economic statistics and busi- 
ness indicators added together. 

SOUTH DAKOTA PUSHES FORWARD 


In this happy Easter season I am 
pleased to report some happy economic 
news from the great State of South Da- 
kota. I am happy to report once again 
that in South Dakota the psychology of 
our people is sound and business is good. 
And all of this did not occur by accident. 

Months ago our daily newspapers and 
our radio and television services decided 
to take an honest, objective look at our 
economic situation and to report to our 
people with equal emphasis and en- 
thusiasm—and I emphasize those words, 
because I think they constitute good 
medicine, a good prescription for those 
engaged in the operation of media of 
public information to follow—the good 
news along with the bad insofar as the 
economy of our State is concerned. The 
result has been electrifying and en- 
couraging. The buyers’ strike which has 
been developing in so much of the rest of 
the country in large part because of the 
disproportionate emphasis being placed 
upon relaying bad news and skeptical 
predictions to the people has not been 
apparent in South Dakota. Eight of our 
ten business indicators now show our 
South Dakota economy several substan- 
tial percentage points ahead of this time 
in 1957. And the good news back home 
continues to grow better. 

Mr. President, a similar experiment 
was recently undertaken in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where those in charge of various 
media of public expression decided to en- 
courage spending rather than to dis- 
courage business. There, too, the results 
have demonstrated that success is really 
easier to sell than defeat, if one works 
at it. In other words the do it yourself 
theme can be expanded to include a do it 
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to yourself result if a genuine effort is 
made in the right—or the wrong— 
direction. 

The results of this effort have been 
very gratifying. It is proposed to un- 
dertake a similar program in 12 other 
great metropolitan centers immediately 
after Easter. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an editorial en- 
titled, We're Doing Quite Well, Thank 
You,” published in the Sioux Falls 
Argus-Leader of March 26, 1958. The 
editorial indicates some of the reasons 
why we are doing quite well, thank you. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We're Dorne Quire WELL, THANK You 

Certainly refreshing as well as comforting 
are the statistics on unemployment in Sioux 
3 as published in the Argus-Leader Sun- 

ay. 

These records, obtained from the State 
Employment Security Department, show a 
proportion of unemployed in February of 
this year below that of last year. And last 
year’s February figures were below those of 
a year ago. 

This is a striking contrast to the figures 
clas from many other cities in the Na- 

on, 

The reason for the better situation here 
is that our basic economic picture is solid. 
Farm income generally in 1957, for example, 
was above that of a year ago. Furthermore, 
building has been well maintained. 

And it appears there’s no immediate pros- 
pect of a change for the worse in the Sioux 
Falls picture. A recent review of building 
projects within the city suggested a total 
volume of considerable proportions, In addi- 
tion, there will be the very substantial out- 
lays involved in highway construction in this 
immediate area during the summer. 

What lies further ahead beyond the spring 
and early summer is, of course, something 
that will be materially influenced by fac- 
tors which are not predictable now. 

One of these is the crop production this 
year. That’s something that will be de- 
termined largely by the weather and no one 
knows now what the weather will be. 
Another factor is the general level of farm 
prices. 

But these are annual uncertainties and we 
have learned to live with them. 

For the present at least it is pleasant to 
know that our economy is in good order and 
that the outlook, insofar as it can be fore- 
seen at this time, is for more of the same. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at 
various times during the past 2 months 
I have pointed out that we can predict, 
with substantial accuracy, the total vol- 
ume of the completely unemployed in 
the country from the statistics of the 
insured unemployed. 

On Monday of this week I pointed out 
that the total numbers of the insured 
unemployed had increased from 3,338,000 
on the 15th of February, to 3,493,000 on 
the 15th of March, or by an increase of 
155,000. I stated that on the basis of 
past figures, the insured unemployed ap- 
proximate 63 percent of the total number 
of the unemployed. ‘This latter group, 
of course, also includes the unemployed 
in the uncovered occupations, those who 
are still in the waiting period, and those 
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who have exhausted their claim to bene- 
fits. This indicates that the increase in 
the total unemployed from the 15th of 
February to the 15th of March, therefore, 
is about 250,000, which would make, if we 
accept the figure of 5,200,000 fully unem- 
ployed for the 15th of February as being 
correct; a probable total of fully unem- 
ployed for the 15th of March of 5,450,000. 

Of course, there is a certain margin of 
error in these figures, ‘Therefore, I be- 
lieve the most accurate estimate would 
be that the figure of the completely un- 
employed for the 15th of March, when 
it is issued next week, will probably be 
between 5,400,000 and 5,600,000. If this 
increase in unemployment occurs it will 
be a very appreciable increase, when we 
remember that normally there is a de- 
crease in unemployment between the 
middie of February and the middle of 
March. For instance, last year, 1957, 
there was a decrease of 151,000 in the 
numbers of the insured unemployed in 
that month. Therefore, an increase in 
unemployment of 50,000, when there is 
normally a decrease of 150,000, is, in 
effect, an increase of 200,000 in the 
number of the insured unemployed. If 
this is typical of the latest number of the 
insured unemployed then this would be 
the equivalent of an increase in the fully 
unemployed of ever 450,000. 

Mr. President, now let me turn to the 
question of insured unemployment. I 
am ready to estimate what the probable 
number of the insured unemployed will 
be when the figure is announced tomor- 
row. I have collected statistics from 
various State departments of labor. I 
now estimate that the statistics on in- 
sured unemployment when they are re- 
leased tomorrow, will be approximately 
3,510,000, or an increase of approxi- 
mately 17,000 over the number for the 
15th of March. In other words, in the 
week between the 15th and 22d of March 
there was probably an increase in the 
number of insured unemployed of 17,000, 
but with a margin of error which might 
bring the total to between 15 and 20 
thousand. 

Since, as I have said, we should re- 
member that the insured unemployed 
constitute approximately 63 percent of 
the totally unemployed, the figure for 
the increase in the totally unemployed 
becomes approximately 25,000 in that 
week. 

It is very interesting that in the cor- 
responding week last year there was a 
decrease of 58,000 in the number of the 
insured unemployed. Therefore, instead 
of going down 58,000, as was true last 
year, the number of the insured unem- 
ployed in the third week of March went 
up this year by about 17,000. This was 
virtually the equivalent of an increase in 
unemployment of 75,000 as compared to 
the record of last year. Of course the 
bad weather of the third week of March 
played its part in this. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator have 
any estimate of the number of unem- 
ployed persons who never had qualified 
for unemployment insurance benefits? 

CIv——=s390 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. In general, if we can 
accept the census figures, which do not 
refer to insured families but show a sam- 
pling of all families, their figures are 
generally thirty-seven sixty-thirds 
higher than those covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance. That is, if the census 
figures are taken as 100, the insured un- 
employed will be 63, roughly. I believe 
that in the future weeks that percentage 
will go down to 62 or 61, as people ex- 
haust their insurance benefits but re- 
main unemployed. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator have 
any estimate of the number of unem- 
ployed part-time workers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I have been 
making estimates for a number of years, 
and I recently published in the RECORD 
some material on that subject. There 
are millions of people on involuntary 
part-time work. They are allowed to 
work only 4 days or 3 days or, in some 
cases, only 2 days a week. 

If we accept 37% hours a week as 
standard, and then take the census fig- 
ure of the number who work less than 
14 hours—14 or 26 or 36 hours—and get 
a midpoint for each group, and multiply 
these midpoints by the numbers in that 
group and divide the sum of the products 
by the total number, we can estimate 
what the number of the part-time work- 
ers is in terms of equivalent total un- 
employment. 

For February 15 that figure came to 
an additional 1.2 million. 

I have always said that the real figure 
of involuntary unemployment for the 
15th of February was not 5.2 million, but 
5.2 million plus 1.2 million or 6.4 million. 
If we merely apply the same figure of 
1,200,000 for March 15, we get a total 
of between 6.6 and 6.8 million unem- 
ployed, which would be still further in- 
creased by the decline in employment 
between the 15th of March and the 22d 
of March. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois agree with my interpretation of 
his figures—and I am indebted to him 
for them—that the prediction of the 
President of some weeks ago, that the 
first of April might see some-upturn in 
the recession, does not seem to be borne 
out by the unemployment figures? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry to say 
that the unemployment figures indi- 
cate the decline in employment is still 
continuing. I assure the Senator that I 
am not happy about that situation, but 
I believe that all the facts should be 
reported. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator tell me 
and the Senate his position in regard 
to increasing unemployment insurance 
benefits from the standpoint of time, and 
what he thinks the Senate should do 
about it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that task is 
immediate and pressing. Two things, I 
believe, need to be done. First, the du- 
ration of the benefits needs to be ex- 
tended. No State, I believe, provides 
benefits for a period in excess of 26 
weeks during the year, and the average 
is 20 weeks, and in some cases less than 
20. Then there are other provisions re- 
stricting the number of weeks of bene- 
fits according to a certain ratio—such as 
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weeks for which contributions were made 
during the preceding year. 

Therefore a great many unemployed 
have exhausted their claims for benefits, 
and now have to be thrown upon other 
resources. Unless there is a business 
pickup, this danger will be accentuated 
still further in the weeks ahead. So it 
is obviously essential that Congress 
should provide some way of extending 
unemployment benefits. I believe this 
should be for an additional 16 weeks. 

The second point, upon which the 
Senator from Oregon very properly 
touched, is the question of the adequacy 
of the benefits. I had some share in 
writing a number of State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws in the 1930’s. I 
may say it was the universal intent to 
have benefits equal approximately half 
the average earnings. That was done so 
that the worker would bear half the cost, 
and therefore have an inducement to 
hunt for a job, and yet have half the 
loss borne by the insurance fund. The 
average ratio now of benefits to earnings 
is approximately one-third. Various de- 
vices have been employed to cut down 
the ratio, such as fixing maximum lim- 
its, and putting other restrictive provi- 
sions into the laws. Therefore I believe 
there is need to raise the amount of the 
benefits as well as to extend the period 
of the benefit payments. 

I cannot think of anything more press- 
ing for Congress to deal with than this 
subject. I hope speedy action will be 
taken in the House, which is considering 
this measure, known as the Kennedy- 
McCarthy bill, and also in the Senate, 
so that we can proceed simultaneously, 
instead of having the delays which occur 
when the two Houses only move in se- 
quence. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 
Illinois knows, yesterday in the Senate 
I expressed the point of view that I did 
not think we could morally justify any 
delay in the matter, and that I was per- 
fectly willing to remain here until final 
action was taken, because I believe it is 
of great importance that we proceed 
without delay. 

I have one final question to ask the 
Senator. Yesterday I made what I con- 
sidered to be my major speech on tax 
reduction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I deeply appreciated 
the comments of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. All I was doing was 
following in the steps of my economic ad- 
viser, which is exactly what the Senator 
from Illinois is to me on this subject. 
But I am disturbed about the point of 
view which is being expressed, namely, 
that advocacy of a tax reduction at this 
time is a form of fiscal irresponsibility. 
Does the Senator from Illinois share that 
opinion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly do not. 
As the Senator from Oregon knows, I 
have not only urged, but have worked 
for a balanced budget in periods of busi- 
ness prosperity. In fact, I believe that 
during periods of business prosperity we 
should accumulate an appreciable sur- 
plus which can be used to help retire a 
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portion of the national debt. 
worked for those causes, 

But in a period of severe recession, 
with the prospect of a depression ensu- 
ing, the greatest danger which faces the 
country is prolonged and extensive un- 
employment, which could literally shake 
the foundations of the community. That 
is the primary danger against which we 
should try to guard. 

As the Senator from Oregon knows, 
the Federal Reserve Board, after making 
its bad mistake last August of raising the 
interest rate at the very time business 
was turning downward, has tried since 
then to help restore prosperity by lower- 
ing the interest rate. 

A number of things have happened in 
connection with that. First, the banks 
have not lowered their lending rates in 
the same ratio the Federal Reserve has 
lowered its rediscount rate. 

Second, merely making credit cheaper 
does not insure that businesses will bor- 
row. Businesses will only borrow if they 
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_ feel that there is an economic demand 


for their products. They do not now feel 
that there is a sufficient demand for 
their products to justify increasing their 
output, so they are not borrowing more 
from the banks. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, is the 
Senate still in the morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for his very tactful sugges- 
tion. If the Senator from Utah wishes 
me to discontinue, I shall be very glad 
to do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was concerned 
about when the Senate would reach the 
conference report on the road bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Utah wish me not to reply to the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WATKINS. I was making that 
statement as an observation. I did not 
see the acting majority leader here, and 
I was trying to ascertain when the Sen- 
ate might reach the conference report, 
if it is to be on the program for today. 

Mr. MORSE. I think we shall be 
finished with our colloquy in a few min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Utah objects to our continuing I shall be 
glad to take my seat. 

Mr. WATKINS. Not at all. I did 
not raise the question for the purpose 
of objecting; I was simply trying to get 
information which would enable me to 
guide my future plans. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Il- 
linois may recall that in my speech yes- 
terday I discussed what I thought was 
a very interesting parallel between con- 
ditions now and those in the late 192078. 
During the late 1920s, we maintained 
our tax rates, The interesting point is, 
however, that the income from those 
tax rates went down. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. We faced the problem 
of a deficit. That causes me to ask the 
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Senator from Illinois this question: Does 
he share the point of view that a tax 
cut at this time would be inducive to a 
greater deficit, or is there any possi- 
bility that a tax cut now might very 
shortly produce greater income for the 
Treasury, and have just the opposite ef- 
fect from that of increasing the deficit? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not go so 
far as to make the latter point. I would 
say instead that a tax cut, by releasing 
purchasing power, would lead to a great- 
er volume of purchases, a greater volume 
of sales, a greater volume of production, 
and a greater volume of employment 
than would otherwise occur. 

Hence, it would raise the tax base from 
what it was at the time that the tax 
cut went into effect; but I would not 
say that this would necessarily be suf- 
ficient to offset the decrease in revenues 
which would be caused by the reduction 
in the rates themselves. I will merely 
say that the loss in revenue would be 
by no means so great as it would seem 
to be on the surface. 

Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator 
from Illinois go so far as to say, as I 
indicated in my speech yesterday, that 
a tax reduction would have the effect 
of affording such a stimulation to the 
economy as to produce more money from 
taxes as a result of the greater employ- 
ment which would result? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not want to 
make such a claim. I think that would 
perhaps be claiming too much. I would 
merely say that the loss in revenue 
would not be so great as would seem to 
be apparent, if we assumed the tax base 
is fixed. The tax base would not be 
fixed; it should broaden. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the lesson I 
want to learn. Does the Senator from 
Illinois hold to the point of view that 
if we reduced taxes at this time the 
Government probably would not lose so 
much in the reasonably near future as 
many of those who fear a tax cut are 
telling the American people would be 
lost? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. MORSE. And that as a result of 
the tax cut and the stimulation to in- 
dustry which might result, we might 
find, particularly if we proceeded with 
public works programs, that it would in- 
crease the amount of wealth in the 
United States, and within a few years 
we would find ourselves better off as a 
result of a tax cut than we would be 
if we maintained the present tax rates 
and got less money from the taxpayers, 
which would be the case if the rates are 
kept up? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Oregon knows, I am not opposed to a 
reasonable public-works program. But 
I also believe that such a program will 
not have as quick and immediate an ef- 
fect as a tax cut, because a long time is 
needed to get a public-works program 
underway. 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly the point 
of view I expressed in my speech yes- 
terday. I shall stand on that record. 
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KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION 


LEGISLATION — ARTICLES IN 
AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding conservation and 
forestry periodicals in the United States, 
American Forests, has been making a 
valuable contribution in this field by 
publishing representative articles on the 
crucial Klamath Indian Reservation 
question. Already an able article by 
Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
has appeared in this series, and now the 
March 1958 issue of American Forests 
contains thoughtful presentations by two 
prominent citizens of my State. 

They are Robert W. Sawyer, retired 
editor of the Bend Bulletin, of Bend, 
Creg., and Bill Jenkins, managing editor 
of the Klamath Falls Herald and News, 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

The article by Mr. Jenkins discusses 
the vital importance of conserving the 
timber of the Klamath Reservation, so 
that continued watershed protection will 
be provided in a realm where rise some 
of the major rivers and lakes of south- 
eastern Oregon, 

Mr. Sawyer’s article argues, with valid- 
ity, I believe, that the vast pine forests 
of the Klamath Reservation should be ac- 
quired by the United States Forest 
Service and be made part of the great 
system of national forests, which are so 
vital to Oregon and the Pacific North- 
west, 

The two articles complement each 
other, because national forests con- 
tribute greatly to the watershed protec- 
tion which Mr. Jenkins advocates, Be- 
cause the Senate Interior Committee is 
now considering S. 3051, which deals 
with the Klamath situation, and which I 
have introduced at the request of the De- 
partment of the Interior, I believe that 
my colleagues will find much useful in- 
formation in these two articles from 
American Forests magazine for March. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the articles by Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Sawyer be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the American Forests of March 1958] 
KLAMATH TIMBER SHOULD BE IN NATIONAL 
FORESTS 
(By Robert W. Sawyer, former editor Bend 
(Oreg.) Bulletin) 

At some time before the adjournment of 
the Congress, final decisions will be made in 
the long-debated Klamath Indian situation. 
On these decisions hang results amounting 
on the one hand to grave damage to a leading 
industry and hardship to many depending 
on it, calamity to a region and the virtual 
destruction of supremely important natural 
resources, or, on the other, stabilization of 
the industry, prosperity with new tax in- 
come for the region and the conservation of 
those resources. Whichever decision is made 
the cost will be substantial, but higher, much 
higher and more widely spread if out of it 
flow the former rather than the latter results. 

The Klamath situation, as this is written, 
is as set up in Public Law 587 of the 83d 
Congress as amended by Public Law 132 
of the 85th and by the action so far taken 
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in execution of the mandate of that legis- 
lation. This includes, in particular, an ap- 
praisal of tribt lily owned assets, currently in 
the process of being completed. Present esti- 
mates indicate that approximately 98 percent 
of the real property value of tribally owned 
lands consists of forest lands and the timber 
thereon. 

After the completion of the appraisal each 
tribal member will be given the opportunity 
to withdraw from the tribe and be paid his 
proportionate share of the value of the tribal 
property. Those who do not withdraw will 
remain in the tribe and participate in a tribal 
property management plan. 

It is contemplated by the law that funds 
with which to pay the tribal members who 
elect to withdraw shall be secured by sales 
of selected portions of tribal property (sec. 5 
(a), par. 2). A reading of the Termination 
Act shows that it is expected that the selec- 
tion shall be largely of reservation timber and 
in view of that fact the forest lands are being 
appraised in a relatively large number of 
economic units of various sizes. These units 
have been established and will be sold in a 
manner that should bring the highest total 
return when sold in sufficient quantity to pro- 
duce the sums necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the law with respect to the with- 
drawing members of the tribe. The latest 
estimate of the total volume of sawtimber 
contained in all units is 4,300,000,000 feet. 

Title to the land will pass with the timber. 
Thereafter the only regulation covering the 
logging operations will be the Oregon Forest 
Conservation Act which requires the leaving 
of only a few small seed trees per acre. 

Here it should be noted that under the law 
no sales may be made “prior to the adjourn- 
ment of the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress,” an event not likely to occur much, 
if at all, before this coming August. Then 
there is the requirement that the realization 
of income from the sales and the distribution 
of their shares to the withdrawing Indians 
must be completed by August 13,1960. Thus 
a short 2 years is the authorized period 
within which the sales are to be made. 

All of the foregoing, the appraisal, with- 
drawal by the Indians and preparations for 
sale is, of course, preliminary to the basic 
and ultimate purpose of the law—the termi- 
nation of Federal supervision over the Kla- 
math Tribe maintained since 1864 by the 
United States as trustee for these Indian 
wards. 

At the present time this Klamath Reserva- 
tion forest is being managed under the prac- 
tices known in modern forestry as sustained 
yield. Annual sales of the timber are made 
but only so much in volume as is being added 
by growth on the remaining forest. Thus 
there is assured a permanent forest, a perma- 
nent supply of logs for wood-using industry 
in the region, permanent employment for 
woods and millworkers and a sustained an- 
nual income for the Indian beneficiaries. 
Such permanence extends benefits and values 
throughout the local, the State and even, to 
a degree. the national economy. 

Sales from the reservation forest (1949 to 
1954, inclusive) have averaged 72 million 
board-feet a year. From these and other 
lesser resource sales there has been an 
annual income to each member of the Kla- 
math Tribe—man, woman, and child—of ap- 
proximately $800. For the end product 
ready for the customer there has been, by 
conservative estimate, in payment for labor, 
material, and supplies an annual distribution 
of over $3 million of which over $2 million 
was for wages. This is in addition to the 
annual stumpage return of approximately 
$2 million which has contributed substan- 
tially to the welfare of the Klamath Indian 
people. 

In that same period (1949-54) the saw- 
mills of the Klamath region have averaged 
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an annual production of 300 million board- 
feet, the volume above the 72 million feet 
from the reservation having come from pri- 
vately owned lands and the national forests 
of the region. And incidentally, it should 
be noted that only the larger operators own 
timberlands from which to draw. Small mill 
operators, of which there are 13 in the region 
today, are almost entirely dependent for their 
log supplies on the national forests and on 
the forests of the Klamath Reservation. Sus- 
tained-yleld management of these forests is 
essential for the continued existence of these 
small mills. 

On the basis of estimates that the reser- 
vation appraisal will be $110 million and that 
70 percent of the Indians will withdraw 
from the tribe, timber with an appraised 
value of $77 million must be sold in order 
to pay each his share estimated to be ap- 
proximately $50,000. It is inexorably pro- 
vided in the Termination Act that this shall 
be done by August 13, 1960. 

What portion of the 4,300 million board- 
feet of timber on the reservation must be 
sold to meet this obligation depends, of 
course, on the number of tribal members 
who elect to withdraw. If, as has been as- 
sumed, 70 percent of the tribal members 
elect to withdraw, the amount of timber to 
be sold in order to pay for their interests 
would be approximately 3 billion board-feet 
or almost twice the total annual cut in all 
Oregon east of the Cascades for the latest 
period for which figures are available. The 
assumption cannot be made, however, that 
such sales will bring a fair return for the 
withdrawing members if sales are made as 
the law now contemplates. Such a sales 
program is bound to bring much lower 
stumpage prices per thousand board-feet 
than those received from routine sales of 
small quantities of timber, Even though 
next August, after sales are begun, there is 
a recovery from the present depressed condi- 
tion of the lumber market, prices will be 
lower, for here will be a forced sale attended, 
on the part of the seller, with all the losses 
and depreciated prices that a forced sale en- 
tails. Here will be a sale in an amount that 
may be as much as 10 times the annual ca- 
pacity of the region's sawmills, with each 
successful bidder required to pay cash on 
the acceptance of his bid and all sales to be 
completed by August 13, 1960. 

This means the sales at depressed log 
prices of billions of board-feet of the forest 
property beyond the sales made under ordi- 
nary and proper forest practice. It means 
a glutted timber market affecting stumpage 
prices, and consequently mill production and 
woods and mill worker employment far be- 
yond the Klamath region. It means the end 
of sustained yield on a substantial portion 
of the Klamath Reservation forest. It 
means an orgy of timber cutting during a 
relatively short period of time and then an 
area and an economic desolation affecting 
thousands. The Klamath Reservation forest 
as a base for timber, for employment, for 
industry, for recreation, and for water con- 
servation will be largely destroyed. 

Here let it be agreed that not all the pur- 
chasers will proceed at once with the harvest 
of their timber. Many, however, will un- 
doubtedly do so. Otherwise they gamble on 
the log and the lumber market and on the 
hazards of losses by insects and fire while 
interest on their investments runs and taxes 
will be payable on property in their owner- 
ship (land, timber and machinery) on each 
January 1. Smaller operator-purchasers, in 
particular, who have moved in with portable 
mills to realize promptly on their investment 
will hasten to “cut out and get out” and 
their lands will go tax-delinquent. 

Now it has been variously proposed that 
the sales be made in a manner to avoid these 
calamities and with conditions attached re- 
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quiring cutting on a sustained yield basis, 
Even from the Department of the Interior 
there has come a proposal complete with 
drafted bill under which the reservation 
lands selected to be sold to pay withdrawing 
members of the tribe would be offered for 
sale to private purchasers subject to manage- 
ment restrictions. The Department's pro- 
posal calls for payment by the private 
purchasers of the full realization value for 
the forest property with requirements that 
the property thus sold be operated on a sus- 
tained yield basis. 

Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton, 
offers an explanation of what is meant by the 
term “realization value” in the letter with 
which he transmitted the proposed bill to 
the President of the Senate. “Realization 
value,” Secretary Seaton said, “is the amount 
for which the lands could be sold on the 
open market prior to the termination date, 
without limitation on use, if as much as 70 
pereent of the forest were offered for sale. 
If 70 percent of the Indians elect to withdraw, 
that is the maximum amount they could ex- 
pect to receive under the present law. The 
Indians cannot be required to take less.” 

Parenthetically, it should be noted here 
that in a hearing before a Senate subcom- 
mittee the Klamath region’s largest timber 
owner and mill operator explained carefully 
why it could not buy reservation timber at 
such a realization price and undertake a 
sustained yield operation. It could not af- 
ford, nor could any other private operator, 
to pay down the realization value of the 
timber and then hold such an investment 
over a long period of years. 

What the administration’s proposed bill 
apparently attempts, then, is to require pri- 
vate operators to purchase the timber units 
at prices which they, the operators, admit- 
tedly cannot pay if they are required to 
practice sustained yield management on the 
purchased property. Such a proposal there- 
fore does not give the operators the op- 
portunity to purchase the timber units suit- 
able for sustained yield operation which, at 
least on the surface, is the real purpose of 
the bill. 

On the other hand, if operators are able 
and willing to bid the appraised values for 
the property with sustained yield restrictions 
the Indian people will not be receiving as 
high a value for their interests as they would 
receive were the property sold without such 
restrictions. Under such circumstances, the 
courts, following the applicable rules relat- 
ing to such a trust as exists here, would 
award the Indians a sizable Judgment to 
compensate them for the lesser prices they 
receive because of the sustained yield re- 
strictions. In short, sooner or later and in 
one way or another the United States will 
have to pay the withdrawing Indians the 
full retail (retail value is described by the 
management specialists as the current aver- 
age selling price of commercial sales times 
the total volume of timber, without any dis- 
count for the period of time required to 
harvest—editor) value of their timber. 

The answer, and the only sensible answer, 
is the outright and undisguised purchase of 
the reservation by the United States at the 
appraised value, payment to withdrawing 
Indians of their share of the price, addition 
of the timberlands to the national forest 
reserves and allocation of the marshlands 
for management by the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 

If these courses are followed, the with- 
drawing Indians will get their money, in my 
judgment there will be no resort to the 
courts, those who remain in the tribe will 
have the income from fair prices paid for 
stumpage on the portion of the reservation 
maintained for their use, sustained yield 
forest management will continue and the 
Klamath marsh, highly important as a unit 
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of the Pacific flyway will be kept inviolate. 
And there are other values to be realized. 
Sales of timber by the Forest Service will 
bring an annual revenue to Klamath County 
for roads and schools (25 percent of the 
forest income) a continuing log supply for 
the mills of the region will be assured with 
opportunities for the small as well as the 
large operator to share in the annual harvest 
and the watershed will be protected, a condi- 
tion essential for both the Federal irrigation 
and the private power developments of the 
Klamath Basin. 

Purchase by the United States is the eco- 
nomical course to follow. It would serve the 
general welfare. The crash program now 
contemplated will cost millions more in loss 
of sustained yield values, in worker dis- 
location, in tax losses, in depressed log and 
lumber values, in water supply impairment, 
and in damage to the general economy of the 
Klamath Basin and the rest of the pine pro- 
ducing region. 


[From the American Forests of March 1958] 


KLAMATH WATER Bic Cod IN OREGON'S 
PROSPECTS 
(By Bill Jenkins, managing editor, Klamath 
Falls Herald and News) 

Three years ago an adjourning Congress 
hastily pushed through Public Law 587 un- 
der the terms of which the vast Klamath 
Indian Reservation in Klamath County Oreg., 
was to be removed from Federal trustee- 
ship. Implementation of the bill included a 
sale of the reservation’s assets to provide 
the necessary moneys with which to pay 
off those tribal members who expressed the 
desire to take their fair share of these sale 
moneys and withdraw from the reservation. 

Since that time a deepening concern has 
been expressed by westerners and by timber 
interests as well as by the various conser- 
vation groups as to the wisdom of carrying 
out the original provisions of Public Law 
587. Under the terms of that ill-advised 
document the resources of the reservation 
are to be sold. Ninety-eight percent of the 
total value of the reservation lies in its vast 
stands of sawlog and pulp timber. An ap- 
praisal report on the reservation issued Feb- 
ruary 3, 1958, by the management specialists 


lists the total realization value of the assets 


as $121,643,918. Of this total 95 timber units 
account for $118,391,610 of the overall value. 

It has become increasingly clear that if the 
terms of the law are carried out to the letter 
this timber will be sold at fire-sale prices 
in order to provide the necessary funds for 
those withdrawing members. Under these 
terms 1 of 2 things is very likely to happen: 
Either the timber will be sold off at de- 
pressed prices in numerous small lots which 
would result in a boom-and-bust era of log- 
ging activity, or the tribal members would 
be kept waiting for their money if they are 
to receive retail value. In either case it is 
improbable that any effort would be made 
to maintain a sustained-yleld basis for har- 
vesting the timber, At present only Federal 
purchase seemingly could bring about both 
immediate funds and sustained-yield prac- 
tices. And in view of present circumstances 
it is believed to be highly unlikely that such 
a purchase will be authorized by the present 
Congress. 

But whatever becomes of the timber in 
the final analysis, there is another all-im- 
portant issue to be considered. The preser- 
vation of the Klamath or upper basin water- 
shed and the full utilization of the lands 
of the reservation and adjacent areas regard- 
less of the timber crop. 

Here it might be wise to afford a glance 
at the existing circumstances. The largest 
stream in the stretch of Pacific coast be- 
tween the Columbia and the Sacramento is 
the Klamath River. The Klamath originates 
in the Upper Lake, which in turn drains 
into Ewauna Lake and becomes the actual 
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headwaters of the Klamath River. Half of 
the total amount of water being fed into 
Upper Klamath Lake, from which stems the 
river, originates from rivers and streams 
within the boundaries of the Klamath In- 
dian Reservation. In addition to this a 
further large portion of the water supply 
comes from minor creeks and springs, almost 
all of which are located either on the reser- 
vation or immediately adjacent to it. Most 
of the ground water in the upper basin area 
is believed to originate in the water-bearing 
underground strata on the reservation. 

Two of the principal rivers, the Sprague 
and the Williamson, can be said to provide 
nearly half the total flow to the Klamath 
River. The combined flow of these streams 
into the Upper Lake is some 660,000 acre-feet 
per year. Total flow of the Klamath River 
at Keno, according to a 49-year record, is 
1,165,000 acre-feet. Any threat to these 
streams would undoubtedly alter the situa- 
tion to a great degree. 

A further study of the situation will show 
that the runoff of the Sprague and William- 
son Rivers below Chiloquin, largest town 
within the reservation and located near the 
center of the area, registers 42.4 percent of 
the total during the months of March, April, 
and May. The Sprague River alone, above 
Chiloquin, shows a runoff of 49.4 percent 
during these same 3 months. 

In short, nearly half the streamflow is 
dashing merrily on its way to the sea during 
a relatively short period and at a time when 
full utilization of the water is not realized. 
If the forest cover of the watershed were 
removed, it seems reasonable to assume that 
this early runoff would be greatly accelerated 
and the consequent loss of water that much 
greater. 

Present storage capacities are inadequate 
to hold any increased early runoff and it is 
highly unlikely that such facilities are in 
sight in the immediate future, This added 
to the fact that added water storage will 
face the problem of evaporation which is 
high due to terrain features and feasible 
storage sites. 

Damage to the existing watershed cover 
would affect not only the streams but would 
in all probability bring about a ruinous 
waste of other natural resources. Erosion 
is an ever-present evil with its land-hungry 
activity and allied flood threat. The eastern 
portion of the Klamath Reservation is com- 
prised of soils highly susceptible to washing. 
The northern and western portions are large- 
ly pumice in nature and could, possibly, 
act as a giant sponge for storage and re- 
plenishment of the underground water ba- 
sins. But this soil can be saturated; and 
when it is, erosion is the result. Denuded 
of its forest cover it is highly unlikely that 
storage capabilities would remain at their 
present levels. 

Much of the emphasis on possible sale of 
reservation timber and other resources has 
centered on the commercial and industrial 
side, But there is another face to the coin, 
Lying within the present boundaries of the 
reservation are untold recreation and con- 
servation resources which must not be al- 
lowed to go up the spout. The area is the 
site of the vast Klamath Marsh, one of the 
major nesting and resting areas for migra- 
tory waterfowl. This wet-land area covers 
approximately 85,000 acres, some in marsh, 
some in improved grazing land, all of it 
highly productive in the rearing of ducks 
and geese as well as carrying summer range 
for cattle. 

Some of the finest trout fishing in the 
West is to be found in the rivers and streams 
of the reservation area—the Williamson, the 
Sprague, Wood River, Spring Creek, and oth- 
ers. Certainly any ruthless destruction of 
precious watershed cover will see an end 
to these clear, swift streams as anything 
but gutters to the sea for the flood-washed 
soils. Existing parks would exchange their 
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towering pines and long vistas of grass and 
stream for the dusty gullies and flats of high 
desert scab rock. 

It is my opinion that the recreational 
potential of the upper basin has barely been 
tapped, Given time, and the preservation 
of the watershed, it can and probably will 
equal the more famous summer areas of 
Tahoe, Arrowhead, Yosemite, and others to 
the south. The marshlands and lakes of the 
area can certainly be counted on to provide 
gunning for waterfowl hunters for years to 
come provided sufficient water at those peri- 
ods when it is most needed. Here again, the 
destruction of watershed cover would result 
in the loss of our nesting potential. An 
early runoff in the area would cause flood 
conditions at the very period of nesting for 
many species of ducks and geese, foliowed 
by drouth conditions when the water was 
gone and stored capacities had to be pressed 
into irrigation and industrial use. 

As water, the most valuable single resource 
of the 11 Western States, is currently used 
in the upper basin, it provides first irriga- 
tion for the area's farms and pastureland. 
This water, with a total consumptive waste 
which is very low, serves the land and then 
is led back and dumped into the river or the 
lake where it serves again in the generation 
of power. After this double duty there is 
still a surplus for fish, wildlife and recre- 
ation. This power potential will be upped 
materially when the California-Oregon 
Power Co. completes its Big Bend project on 
the river below the Keno shelf, now under 
construction. 

Figures kept over the years prove that this 
water use depletes less of the supply than 
would be lost if it were allowed to remain 
wholly in the marsh areas or were led into 
holding basins, But we must maintain the 
source, else there is little future for the up- 
per basin and the downriver prospects are re- 
duced accordingly. 

The Klamath watershed, or the upper 
basin if you prefer, is of great importance 
not only to the immediate area but to the 
areas lying to the south as well. Plans are 
already under way for a future diversion of 
portions of the Klamath River flow into the 
Trinity and thus to the parched areas of cen- 
tral California. The waters of the Klamath 
are protected for the areas of primary use 
through the agency of the Klamath River 
compact, an agreement between Oregon and 
California reserving these rights to the areas 
of origin, 

On the drawing boards are pumping and 
drainage plans which will add an additional 
200,000 acres to the irrigated area of the up- 
per basin. These plans cannot be brought 
to fruition without the water to work with. 
And that water will certainly not be avail- 
able if the watershed itself is sacrificed in a 
fire sale for the benefit of cash in hand now 
with no thought to the future. 

On the reservation alone present plans call 
for putting an additional 100,000 acres under 
irrigation. Some of this land will be highly 
productive agricultural land. The remainder 
and greater portion, will be or can be con- 
verted from wetland to summer pasture. If 
suitable arrangements can be made with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and related agen- 
cies for the propagation of migratory water- 
fowl and the maintenance of the necessary 
resting and nesting grounds in this area of 
the Pacific flyway the upper marsh could be 
easily and cheaply drained, reclaimed and 
brought into use as pasture. It is not prac- 
tical to consider farming in this particular 
area due to the almost year-round frost which 
occurs at the high altitude. 

I do not wish it said that I carry any brief 
for the total preservation of the timber stand 
under the guise of maintaining the water- 
shed. Far from it. But we must accept the 
fact that unless sustained yield practices are 
carried out on the huge timber stands con- 
tained within the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
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tion, we are letting ourselves and our neigh- 


bors in the West in for trouble. Nor can 
we afford to overlook the potential value 
which will accrue to the land itself from 
such practices. 

We have in sight in the immediate future 
the improvement of 300,000 acres of land. 
This land if put to productive use will find 
a ready market for 175 products in the Cali- 
fornia area which is growing with astonish- 
ing rapidity and looks like it is going to 
continue to do so. With maintenance of the 
watershed and the presently building dams 
along the river, we have a prospect of greatly 
increased flood control for the reaches of the 
lower Klamath. We have in sight the use 
of surplus waters from the reservation 
sources which will add to the industrial, 
agricultural and recreational potential of 
southern Oregon and northern California. 


TRIAL BY JURY—EDITORIAL 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
history has a way of putting things in 
perspective. Perhaps it is because time 
removes the emotions that run so high 
at the time of an issue. Perhaps his- 
tory has already started unfolding on 
one of the most controversial issues that 
the Senate voted on last year. 

There is an indication of this in yes- 
terday’s excellent editorial in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. The title of this 
editorial is “Trial by Jury,” and it com- 
ments very pointedly on the opinions of 
liberal members of the United States 
Supreme Court on the right of trial by 
jury. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed in the Recorp, and I invite the 
reading attention of it to every Member 
of this body. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIAL BY JURY 

It is too bad that the Supreme Court’s 
latest opinions on the right to a jury trial 
in criminal contempt cases were not avail- 
able during last summer's debate on the 
civil-rights bill. For some of the things said, 
especially by the dissenting Justices, would 
have curled the hair of those liberals who 
opposed jury trials in civil-rights cases. 

The case before the Court involved two 
Communists—Gilbert Green and Henry Win- 
ston. They were among the 11 Communist 
leaders convicted under the Smith Act, 
After their conviction had been upheld by 
the Supreme Court they jumped bail and 
went into hiding. When they surrendered 
5 years later they were charged with crimi- 
nal contempt for violating a lower court 
order, tried without jury, and sentenced to 
serve 3 additional years. The majority 
opinion conceded the right of Congress to 
provide for jury trials in any or all criminal- 
contempt prosecutions. But Congress had 
made no such provision in this type of case, 
and the majority upheld the conviction. 

Justice Black, joined by Chief Justice War- 
ren and Justice Douglas, wrote a powerful 
dissent. Justice Black said the facts of this 
case “provide a striking example of how the 
great procedural safeguards of the Bill of 
Rights are now easily evaded by the ever- 
ready and boundless expedients of a judicial 
decree and a summary (without jury) con- 
tempt proceeding.” He contended that in 
all criminal contempt prosecutions, whether 
Congress has agreed or not, the accused is 
entitled by the Constitution to be tried by 
a jury after indictment by a grand jury. 
Then Justice Black added this: 

“Summary trial of criminal contempt, as 
now practiced, allows a single functionary 
of the State, a judge, to lay down the law, 
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to prosecute those whom he believes have 
violated his command (as interpreted by 
him), to sit in judgment on his own 
charges, and then within the broadest kind 
of bounds to punish as he sees fit. It 
seems inconsistent with the most rudimen- 
tary principles of our system of criminal jus- 
tice, a system carefully developed and pre- 
served throughout centuries to prevent 
oppressive enforcement of oppressive laws, to 
concentrate this much power in the hands 
of any officer of the State.” 

This is a persuasive statement of the prin- 
ciples which led the Senate to adopt an 
amendment guaranteeing jury trials in all 
criminal contempt actions arising under the 
civil-rights law. It is an eloquent rebuke 
to those who, through political pressures in 
the House, forced adoption of a so-called 
compromise which limits jury trials to cases 
in which the penalty exceeds 45 days in jail 
or a $300 fine. 

The argument in support of this phony 
compromise was that southern juries could 
not be trusted to convict the guilty. But 
Justice Black scorned this argument. What 
will the liberals say now? Will they say 
that the dissenting justices are reactionary, 
or that they are not concerned with civil 
liberties? They will not say this if they will 
read the opinion. And we hope they will 
read it, for if they do it may clear their 
minds of some of the nonsense they were 
spouting last summer when the jury-trial 
issue was up for debate. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Evening Star, of Washington, D. C., is 
one of the great American newspapers. 

Last year during the debate in the 
Senate on the jury-trial amendment to 
the so-called civil-rights bill, this great 
newspaper published a series of forceful 
and cogent editorials in support of trial 
by jury in contempt-of-court cases, 
thereby demonstrating its concern over 
the erosion of basic constitutional civil 
rights, as distinguished from the use of 
the term “civil rights” to justify meas- 
ures of great political expediency. 

In its edition of Wednesday, April 2, 
1958, the Evening Star published an edi- 
torial entitled “Trial by Jury,” which 
points up a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion in this field. I commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues this editorial 
which the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH] has just had printed in the REC- 
ORD. 


WILDERNESS BILL—FACTS AND 
FANCIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
March issue of the National Resources 
Report issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has done a 
disservice to its readers by presenting an 
entirely erroneous analysis of the wilder- 
ness bill, S. 1176, of which I am the 
sponsor. 

I respect the right of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to oppose 
this or any other constructive legislation. 
However, it would be more fitting for 
such an organization to inform its mem- 
bers truthfully, whatever its views and 
opinions may be, rather than to attempt 
to justify its position on misstatements 
and misconceptions. 

I am pleased that the National Parks 
Association has effectively refuted the 
United States Chamber of Commerce re- 
port by pinpointing a dozen misstate- 
ments of fact and providing the correc- 
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tions from the bill itself. For my part, 
I have more respect for the views of the 
National Parks Association on our nat- 
ural resources than I do any supposed 
Natural Resources Report from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
It is regrettable that so much misinfor- 
mation has been deliberately circulated 
in an attempt to stir up opposition to a 
constructive proposal for the public’s 
good. 
Mr. President, to set the record 
straight I ask ous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a letter sent 
to me by the president of the National 
Parks Association refuting the United 
States Chamber of Commerce report. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The March 1958 
issue of the Natural Resources Report issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has come to my attention. It deals 
entirely with the wilderness bill—S. 1176— 
and states the chamber's continued oppo- 
sition to the bill, any revisions thereof, or 
related bills. 

The National Parks Association has en- 
dorsed the objectives of this legislation, and 
in National Parks magazine we have sought 
to present it clearly to our readers and the 
public. We consider this an outstandingly 
important measure. 

Since the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce report goes to a wide audience of busi- 
nessmen over the country, it seems impor- 
tant that any inaccuracies found therein be 
pointed out and recorded. 

We are, therefore, much concerned with 
this report. Despite continued efforts made 
by the sponsors and proponents of the wil- 
derness bill to clarify the objectives and 
purposes of this measure, we find a dozen 
misstatements or misconceptions set forth in 
this report. Here they are: 

Misstatement No. 1: “The proposed legis- 
lation could abolish the long-established 
principle of multiple use of Federal lands by 
many citizens in favor of single-purpose, re- 
stricted use by a relatively few people.” 

Misstatement No. 2: “* * * it would pro- 
vide additional areas of public lands for 
their exclusive benefit * * (meaning the 
exclusive benefit of outdoor enthusiasts and 
organized conservationists) . 

Misstatement No. 3: “At present, our * * * 
wilderness, primitive, or wild areas include 
about 14 million acres of Federal lands. 
* * * An enlarged wilderness system, how- 
ever, proposes immediate inclusion of a total 
of more than 55 million acres of Federal 
land, * * *” 

Misstatement No. 4: “Radical changes 
would occur in the uses which can now 
be made of those lands.” 

Misstatement No. 5. “* * è forest access 
roads required for forest protection are ex- 
cluded under the wilderness plan.“ 

Misstatement No. 6: “Administration of 
+ + + wilderness areas could be re- 
moved from the executive agencies and given 
to Congress or a Wilderness Preservation 
Council.” 

Misstatement No. 7: “* + the bill would 
make additions to the system relatively easy 
and removals extremely difficult.” 

Misstatement No. 8: “The bill inserts a 
council between Congress and the executive 
agen cle. 

Misstatement No. 9: “The bill gives Con- 
gress an additional administrative respon- 
sibility. * + *” 
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Misstatement No. 10: “Free and effective 
application of administrative judgment 
would be seriously hampered.” 

Misstatement No. 11: The revised bill 
* * * contains new language which makes 
possible the addition of Indian lands os" 9 
with little control by the Indians.” 

Misstatement No. 12: “* * * land areas 
now controlled by the States or private in- 
terests could be considered by the Wilder- 
ness Council for possible inclusion in the 
national system.” 

Each and every one of these statements 
can be proven false or misleading by merely 
quoting the appropriate passages from the 
measure itself. The writer of the chamber's 
attack refers to the revised bill. Therefore, 
the wording, Committee Print No. 2, dated 
February 11, 1958, is used in the following 
point by point discussion of the above ob- 
jections. Here is the way it looks to us: 

Correction No. 1: The wilderness bill main- 
tains and indeed strengthens the long-estab- 
lished principle of multiple use of national 
forest lands in the following phraseolgy: 
“$ * + it is further declared to be the policy 
of Congress to administer the national forests 
with the general objectives of multiple use 
and sustained yield, and in order to carry out 
this policy the Secretary of Agriculture is 
accordingly directed to administer the na- 
tional forests on a multiple-use basis so that 
the resources thereof will be used and de- 
veloped to produce a sustained yield of prod- 
ucts and services, including the establish- 
ment and maintenance of wilderness areas 
see, 

Correction No. 2: The wilderness bill es- 
tablishes a National Wilderness Preservation 

“composed of areas of public lands 
in the United States * * * retaining their 
natural primeval environment and influence 
and being managed for purposes consistent 
with their continued preservation as wilder- 
mess * „ „ 

It does not provide for the exclusive bene- 
fit of any segment of the American public, 
but rather for the preservation of currently 
designated wilderness areas “for the health, 
welfare, knowledge, and happiness of its 
citizens of present and future generations.” 
These benefits are open to all citizens. 

Correction No. 3: The chamber statement 
No. 3 is simply a twisting of statistics to 
prove a point. The present 14 million acres 
of wilderness primitive and wild lands re- 
ferred to are the Forest Service administered 
wilderness country. The 55 million acres 
expected to be included in the total wilder- 
ness system includes these 14 million acres 
of national forest wilderness plus 22 million 
acres of existing national park wilderness 
plus 13% million acres of existing refuge 
and range wilderness plus 4% million acres 
of existing Indian wilderness (if—and only 
if—the Indians themselves want their land 
included). 

Correction No. 4: This is not a reform bill. 
The chamber fails to point out what the 
“radical changes” are which they claim 
“would occur in the uses that can now be 
made of those lands.” As we have shown 
above, the multiple-use policy of the Forest 
Service most certainly is not harmed by the 
bill. Further, the bill provides that, Noth- 
ing in this act shall be interpreted as inter- 
fering with the purpose stated in the estab- 
lishment of any national park or monument, 
national forest, national wildlife refuge, In- 
dian reservation, or other Federal-land area 
involved except that any agency administer- 
ing any area within the * * * system shall 
be responsible for preserving the wilderness 
character of the area * * *.” Special pro- 
visions with respect to national forests pro- 
vide for continuing grazing, use of aircraft 
or motorboats where these practices have al- 
ready become well established. Where the 
interests of the United States will be better 
served by opening a specific national-forest 
area of the system to mining or mainte- 
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nance of reservoirs and water-conservation 
works, the President will have the power un- 
der this measure to authorize same. 

Instead of making radical changes, the 
wilderness bill provides Congressional sanc- 
tion for the continued preservation as wll- 
derness of those federally owned areas that 
have so far remained wilderness. 

Correction No. 5: Special provisions pro- 
vide that the President may authorize “such 
measures as may be found necessary in the 
control of Insects and diseases, including the 
permanent road construction found essential 
to such mining and reservoir construction” 
when in the national interest. The general 
provision quoted above also applies in an- 
swering this misinterpretation. 

Correction No. 6: Our quotation in point 4 
again answers the question raised regarding 
removal of administrative authority from 
the executive agencies and giving it to Con- 
gress or the Council. Amplification of this 
point is given further in the bill. The ad- 
ministration of the areas within the sys- 
tem is quite clearly defined as remaining, 
as at present, with the executive agencies in- 
volved. The fact is that the Council estab- 
lished by the wilderness bill, as the bill says, 
“shall have no administrative jurisdiction 
over any unit in the system nor over any 
agency that does have such jurisdiction.” 

Correction No. 7: Additions to or deletions 
from the national-forest areas included in 
the system are treated equally, as is evident 
from the following provision of the bill it- 
self: 

“Any addition, modification, or elimina- 
tion of any national forest area, * * * to, 
in, or from the system, shall be in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall establish * * *.” 

With respect to park, monument, and ref- 
uge wilderness, where either executive or 
legislative means may be used to add areas 
to the system, while only an act of Congress 
may remove them, the bill simply carries on 
the present policy regarding monuments, 
and no area could be put in the system as a 
national park till after Congress had made 
it a park. 

Correction No. 8: The Council is not in- 
serted between the Congress and the execu- 
tive agencies. The bill says: "Any proposed 
addition to, modification of, or elimination 
from any area of wilderness established in 
accordance with this act * * * shall be re- 
ported to Congress by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of the Interior, or oth- 
er official or officials having jurisdiction over 
the lands involved * .“ 

Correction No. 9: The bill gives Congress 
no administrative responsibility. It does 
give Congress a chance in the rare instance 
of an unwise administrative decision to pass 
“a concurrent resolution opposing such pro- 
posed addition, modification, or elimina- 
tion” within “120 calendar days, of contin- 
uous session of Congress.” Numerous prece- 
dents exist for such review by the Congress. 
The wilderness bill merely elevates wilder- 
ness preservation from the level of adminis- 
trative policy to that of Congressional policy. 
Administrative responsibility, as the bill 
clearly states, is left with the executive. 

Correction No. 10: Free application of ad- 
ministrative judgment is in no way inter- 
fered with. The veto power of the Congress 
is likely to be put into use only on rare oc- 
casions. Only a decision extremely adverse 
to the national interest in wilderness preser- 
vation could be successfully chellenged 
through the process established by the bill. 
The protection afforded is thus rather an in- 
surance that the free administrative judg- 
ment of the land-management agencies will 
be protected. 


Correction No, 11: The implication that 


.the revised bill takes control of their lands 


away from the Indians is false, The follow- 


Ang provisions of the bill attest to this fact: 
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“Such designation shall not change the 
title to the land or curtail or take away any 
authority or power of the tribe over its tribal 
land. Any proposed addition, modification, 
or elimination * * * (of Indian lands) 
* * * shall be made only with the consent 
of the several tribes or bands through their 
tribal councils or other duly constituted 
authorities.” 

“Nothing in this act shall in any respect 
abrogate any treaty with any band or tribe 
of Indians, or in any way modify or other- 
wise affect existing hunting and fishing rights 
or privileges.” 

Correction No. 12: The only references to 
State and privately owned land are in a sec- 
tion providing that areas acquired by gift or 
bequest by any Federal agency for preserva- 
tion as wilderness be included in this system, 
and also in a provision that the Council may 
include maps and information regarding such 
areas in material furnished the public re- 
garding use and preservation of wilderness. 
It in no way permits the Wilderness Council 
to take action leading toward addition of any 
State or private lands to the system. 

You and other supporters of the bill have 
clarified the above misconceptions and mis- 
interpretations before—some of them many 
times. Yet the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States continues to use these argu- 
ments against the bill, and our efforts must 
accordingly continue to combat the error and 
to advance public understanding of a pro- 
posal that we are sure is in the public 
interest. 

Sincerely, 
Sicurp F. OLSON, 
President. 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 366) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DovcLas in the chair.) The Chair lays 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand that the message has been 
read in the House of Representatives. 
I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage be considered as having been read, 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings of today’s RECORD.) 


USE OF INTERPRETERS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a clipping 
from the Washington Post of March 29, 
together with a copy of a letter I have 
written Secretary of State Dulles re- 
garding the matter discussed in the 
clipping. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FORCED INTERPRETER HIRING DISPUTED In RUS- 
SIANS’ PLANNED VISIT TO UNITED STATES 
Repwoop Crry, CaL., March 28.—A Red- 

wood City physician complained today that 

the Government asked him to hire a $37-a- 
day State Department interpreter before he 


can entertain three English-speaking Rus- 
sian women in his home. 

Dr. Henry Mayer said the condition that 
he pay out of his own pocket for an un- 
necessary interpreter was laid down by the 
State Department before it would grant 
visas for the visitors. 
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(In Washington a State Department 
spokesman said Dr. Mayer has made no for- 
mal complaint to the Department, The 
spokesman said all visitors entering the 
United States from Russia on official visas 
were offered an interpreter free of charge. 

(He said he assumed Dr. Mayer's guests 
would enter on official visas because no yis- 
itor visas have been issued to Russians in 
recent years.) 

Mayer said his wife, Olive, invited Dr. 
Larissa Kalmonsen, a Moscow physician, 
while traveling in the Soviet Union in 1956. 
Mrs, Mayer also asked the magazine staff 
of Soviet Women to pick a couple of women 
engineers to make the trip with Dr. Kal- 
monsen. 

They received Communist permission for 
the journey within a few days, the Redwood 
City doctor said, but 18 months passed be- 
fore he could get the approval of the State 
Department. 

Expecting his guests in May or June, the 
Mayers have asked their friends for dona- 
tions to help pay the State Department's 
bill for the 30-day visit. The Russians will 
pay their own travel expenses. 

Marcu 31, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. SECRETARY: The agreement on ex- 
changes between the United States and the 
Soviet Union dated January 27, 1958, con- 
tains the following provision: 

“Sec. XII. Development of tourism. 

“Both parties will promote the develop- 
ment of tourism.” 

The Department's press release of January 
27, 1958, has this to say about its agreement: 

“This agreement is regarded as a signifi- 
cant first step in the improvement of mutual 
understanding between peoples of the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and it is sincerely hoped that it 
will be carried out in such a way as to con- 
tribute substantially to the betterment of 
relations between the two countries, thereby 
also contributing to a lessening of interna- 
tional tensions.” 

A report on page 1 of the Washington 
Post of March 29, 1958, suggests that the 
Department has acted in a manner which is 
inconsistent with this policy objective and 
with the agreement with the Soviet Union. 
That report indicates that the Department 
has told an American citizen that three Eng- 
lish-speaking Russian citizens may not be 
his guests here unless he hires a Government 
interpreter during their stay. 

Whether or not the Post story is true, please 
send me promptly copies of the correspond- 
ence in this case and a full report on this 
case and on the considerations involved in 
this aspect of foreign relations. I should like 
such report to include answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1, What are the statutes, legislative history, 
executive orders, regulations and executive 
branch policies which are pertinent to this 
subject and which could provide a basis for 
the alleged action by the Department? 

2. Is there any substantial statutory bar- 
rier to the increased flow of tourists between 
the United States and the Soviet Union? If 
so, what legislative language would the 
Department suggest as necessary to remove 
such barriers? 

8. If the allegation in the Post article is 
true, is this the final position of the Depart- 
ment? Does the alleged practice of requir- 
ing interpreters apply to visitors from non- 
Communist countries? 

4. Is the use of interpreters primarily de- 
signed to help with language problems or 
primarily an internal security device? If it 
is the latter, what does the Department fear? 
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Do the internal security dangers, if any, out- 
weigh the advantages of the United States of 
increasing travel here of Russian citizens? 
Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
recent months, much has been said in 
this Chamber and elsewhere about our 
educational system. Many comments 
have been leveled at our present system. 
Many constructive criticisms have been 
freely offered, and many more destruc- 
tive criticisms have been carelessly 
hurled. 

Most thoughtful observers are aware 
that our educational system is a product 
of our own citizenry and, therefore, that 
the people at large must accept the re- 
sponsibility for its status today and for 
its future status. 

Many organizations of educators at all 
levels have, for years, concerned them- 
selves with assuring that our Nation’s 
educational performance will meet the 
needs of our country. 

A prominent organization in this field 
is the American Council on Education. 
It was founded 40 years ago, in 1918. 
Today, under the able leadership of its 
president, Dr. Arthur S. Adams, it serves 
in the real sense as a council of national 
educational associations; organizations 
having related interests; educational in- 
stitutions; State, city, and private school 
systems; selected educational depart- 
ments of business and industrial com- 
panies; voluntary associations of higher 
education in the States; and large public 
libraries. 

From this enumeration it may be seen 
that its membership is varied. Itis also 
extensive, reaching every State in the 
Union. It is my understanding that 
membership in the American Council on 
Education is by organization or institu- 
tion, not by individuals. It is comprised 
of more than 1,100 associations and edu- 
cational institutions which represent a 
diversity which is a great strength of 
American education. 

Mr. President, I have stated this back- 
ground of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in order to give my colleagues an 
idea of the nature of the competence of 
one of the great national organizations 
which is assuming leadership in the cur- 
rent exploration of the educational needs 
of America. 

Recently, the problems and policies 
committee of the American Council re- 
leased a statement entitled “Public Un- 
derstanding and Support for Education.” 
This is an elected committee of 13 mem- 
bers, whose function is to appraise issues 
in American education as a basis for 
long-range planning. 

Mr. President, it is noteworthy that 
these distinguished educators from 
across our land have set forth so clearly 
and so responsibly our educational needs, 
They have given a blueprint for the pro- 
tection of our educational institutions 
from hysterical demands and panicky 
reactions; and, at the same time, they 
have offered suggestions for conscien- 
tious self-examination and courses of 
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action which will insure that American 
education can continue to serve the best 
interests of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I commend this public- 
spirited committee for its succinct state- 
ment on some of the phases of American 
education which need public under- 
standing and support. I commend the 
statement to my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement and the names of the 
members of the committee be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING AND SUPPORT FOR 
EDUCATION 


(Statement by the Problems and Policies 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education) 


PROPOSITIONS THAT NEED PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING 


1. Most Americans now realize that our 
leadership, and indeed our national survival, 
is being challenged as never before in history. 
Most Americans must be brought to realize 
that the survival and well-being of this 
Nation depend no less upon the strength of 
our educational system than upon the 
strength of our Military Establishment, 

2. Educational institutions in a democracy 
are properly expected to meet the funda- 
mental needs of society. If they are subject 
to passing whims and fancies, schools and 
colleges cannot perform this function. Re- 
sponsible citizens share with educators a 
moral obligation to insist upon wise and 
careful planning to meet fundamental needs 
and to protect our educational institutions 
from hysterical demands and panicky re- 
actions. 

3. Critical analysis of our educational 
system is certainly in order, but mistaken 
efforts to place blame through name calling 
and faultfinding should not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that our schools, colleges, 
and universities are seldom much better or 
worse than their respective publics want 
them to be. The best of our institutions cer- 
tainly rise above common levels of aspira- 
tion, yet the vast majority simply mirror the 
values most commonly held. If American 
education is to undergo a general improve- 
ment, the people at large must place a higher 
value upon intellectual achievement and 
must be prepared to uphold higher levels of 
educational performance, 

4. Lip service to the value of education is 
not enough. The critical need is for material 
support. The American people can afford to 
spend more on education. Doing this, how- 
ever, will necessitate assigning a much higher 
priority to the importance of teaching and 
research as crucial forms of enterprise in a 
dynamic society. There must be a willing- 
ness to practice self-denial in paying higher 
taxes and in making heavier voluntary con- 
tributions to provide greater material sup- 
port for education. 

5. The time factor is extremely important, 
and basic issues must be faced now. Nothing 
less than a massive national effort, launched 
immediately, will do. Local support and 
control will remain the best safeguards and 
guarantors of excellence for our diverse edu- 
cational system. They can and should be 
preserved, but bickering over forms and 
sources of financial support necessary to 
meet the present emergency can be disas- 
trous. Positive and immediate action on all 
levels—Federal, State, local, and voluntary 
is the first imperative. 

6. Economic inflation has already levied a 
heavier toll on educational institutions than 
on most other forms of enterprise. Still fur- 
ther inflation would be a more serious threat. 
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If this possible consequence of vastly in- 
creased governmental expenditures for edu- 
cation is to be avoided, investment in our 
schools, colleges, and universities must take 
precedence over existing expenditures which 
are of less importance to our national 
security. 

7. The total economic resources available 
for higher education, whatever they may be, 
will necessarily exist in limited amounts. 
One demand upon those resources is to raise 
the general level of performance in all schools 
and colleges. If this is allowed to be the 
only call, however, a tragic mistake will be 
made. A second, and vital, call upon our 
economic resources is to strengthen our 
leadership in all im t fields and to add 
to our best existing .institutions the ap- 
preciable support needed to meet the de- 
mands for the highest order of quality. 
Statesmanship must see to it that adequate 
support for the attainment of both goals is 
provided. 

8. A genius of American education has 
been its unity through diversity. This diver- 
sity should be preserved, with strengthening 
all along the line and greater stress on the 
importance of quality everywhere. In short, 
all our human resources must be vastly 
strengthened through the medium of im- 
proved education. 


PROPOSITIONS THAT NEED PUBLIC SUPPORT 


1. The magnitude of the job to be done 
can hardly be exaggerated. We are not 
spending nearly enough on education. 
Modest measures will not do the job. In 
colleges and universities alone, the number 
of qualified students will be doubled by 
1970, and a doubling of expenditures will 
mot even perpetuate present inadequate 
quality levels. To do the job effectively, the 
following order of priorities should be 
observed: 

Salaries for teachers, scholars, and scien- 
tists should on the average be at least 
doubled; 

Existing institutions should be maintained 
More adequately and some of them greatly 
strengthened; 

Support for the establishment of new in- 
stitutions will be necessary, but should not 
be supplied at the expense of existing insti- 
tutions; 

Scholarship programs should stress quality 
rather than quantity, graduate as well as 
undergraduate study, and should be accom- 
panied by a parallel system of grants to the 
institutions in which scholarship holders 
enroll. 

2. Although Federal support for educa- 
tional activities already exists in many 
forms, excessive reliance upon it may weaken 
other sources of initiative. However this 
may be, we are in a national emergency, and 
prompt action of unprecedented magnitude 
is urgent. The truth seems to be that the 
Federal Government is the only agency 
which can act with sufficient speed and on 
a scale large enough to enable schools, col- 
leges, and universities to accomplish their 
tasks. Action by the Federal Government 
need not, and should not, extend Federal 
controls over education. Further, as a par- 
tial attack on a problem of such great size, 
it need not weaken initiative and action at 
the State, local, and voluntary levels. Fed- 
eral support should be considered only as a 
necessary supplement to action by State and 
local entities, corporations, alumni, parents, 
churches, foundations, and philanthropic 
individuals, The initiative and interest of 
these agencies and individuals are the great- 
est asset of American education; they must 
now be exercised to an extent never before 
demonstrated. 

3. Greatly increased amounts of money 
must be allocated to fundamental research 
and other forms of creative and scholarly 
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activity. These can be carried on more effec- 
tively in our colleges and universities than 
anywhere else, because in the academic en- 
vironment the creativity of central figures 
is reproduced by students who have worked 
with them. 

4. If American education is to continue to 
serve the best interests of the Nation, dras- 
tic measures to increase the supply of highly 
trained persons are required in many areas 
other than physical science and engineering. 
The need for teachers at all levels and in all 
fields is a compelling illustration. Con- 
tinued progress in the humanities, the arts, 
and the social sciences, as well as in science 
and technology, is highly essential to our 
national survival and well-being. 

5. Totalitarian methods are not necessary 
to counter the threats of a totalitarian 
power. These threats can be countered and 
overcome by our own American strengths, 
strengths which in education include aca- 
demic freedom for teachers, scholars, and 
scientists; freedom of mobility and choice 
of programs of study and vocations by col- 
lege students; diversity of programs, forms 
of control, and philosophies among institu- 
tions, These qualities of American educa- 
tion must receive continuous, vigilant sup- 
port. 

The actions called for cannot be postponed. 
The priorities must be established immedi- 
ately. Should we fail to do these things, 
the deferred costs will be too staggering to 
be met in time. If the Nation is to survive 
and prosper, we must start making the basic 
provisions now. 

PROBLEMS AND POLICIES COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 
1, 1958 

William S. Carlson, president (on leave), 
State University of New York. 

Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brooklyn 
College. 

Margaret L. Habein, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Wichita. 

Clark Kerr, chancellor, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

Douglas M. Knight, president, Lawrence 
College. 

J. W. Maucker, 
Teachers College. i 

Joseph C. McLain, principal, Mamaroneck 
(New York) Senior High School. 

Leland L. Medsker, consultant, research 
project in higher education, University of 
California (Berkeley). 

Nathan M. Pusey, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Robert J. Slavin, O. P., president, Provi- 
dence College. 

Logan Wilson, president, University of 
Texas. 


president, Iowa State 


MEMBERS EX OFFICIO 
Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, Univer- 


sity of Chicago; chairman of the council. 


Arthur S. Adams, president of the council. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is still in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the acting majority leader 
whether, following the conference re- 
port on the highway bill, he plans to 
have the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of an Oregon bill which I am 
sure is not controversial. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, it is the in- 
tention to bring up that bill immedi- 
ately following the disposition of the 
conference report on the highway bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
acting majority leader will do me the 
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courtesy of suggesting the absence of a 

quorum following the conclusion of con- 

sideration of the conference report on 

the highway bill, I shall appreciate it. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1958—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9821) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916, to authorize ap- 
propriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of April 3, 1958, pp, 6236-6240, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
conferees met on the bill on Tuesday of 
this week, and after careful considera- 
tion reached a satisfactory agreement. 
The bill passed the House on March 13, 
1958, and passed the Senate on March 
27, 1958. 

The conferees accepted the House fig- 
ures of $900 million for the fiscal year 
1960 and $925 million for fiscal year 1961 
for regular Federal-aid highway systems, 
primary, secondary, and urban systems, 
the so-called ABC roads. These funds 
would be apportioned to the States in 
accordance with existing law, and 
matched on a 50-50 basis, as at present. 

The conferees accepted the Senate 
provisions for an additional authoriza- 
tion of $400 million for fiscal year 1959 
for the ABC roads. These funds would 
be matched on a two-thirds to one-third 
basis, and the bill includes $115 million 
for advances to States to assist them in 
matching the Federal funds up to two- 
thirds of the States’ share, these funds 
advanced to be repaid by deductions 
from the State’s apportionment for 
fiscal 1961 and 1962. 

Additional amounts were authorized for 
fiscal year 1959 for roads on Federal 
lands, reservations, and the public do- 
main; $5 million for forest highways; $5 
million for forest development roads and 
trails; and $1 million for public-lands 
highways. 
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Regular biennial appropriations for 
these Federal roads for fiscal years 1960 
and 1961, as approved by the conferees, 
are: 


Millions 
Forest high ways 833 
Forest development roads and trails - 30 
National park roads 18 
Farkways „„ 16 
Indian reservation roads 12 
Public lands highways 8 


The conferees accepted the Senate 
amounts of increased authorizations for 
the Interstate System. These increases 
are $200 million for fiscal year 1959, $300 
million for fiscal year 1960, and a like 
amount for fiscal year 1961. The au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1959 would be 
apportioned to the States immediately 
upon enactment of this act, in accord- 
ance with existing law. 

The apportionment for fiscal year 1960 
would be made on the basis of the esti- 
mates of cost for completing the Inter- 
state System, and the apportionments of 
all authorized Federal-aid funds for fis- 
cal years 1959 and 1960 would be made 
notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 209 (g) of the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956. That is the one referred to as 
the Byrd amendment. 

The conferees accepted the Senate 
language of the bill relative to stockpil- 
ing of material, reimbursement to States 
for relocation of utility facilities, regu- 
lation of outdoor advertising, and hold- 
ing public hearings on the location of the 
Interstate System in rural areas; in 
other words, country roads. 

The authorization of funds included in 
the bill is as follows, and I ask Senators 
to follow carefully the table I am about 
to read into the Recorp, because I think 
it is important to all States: 


Federal-aid highways 
[Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal years 
System 
REGULAR 
ee 180 | 405 | 416,25 1. 001. 25 
Secondur z 120 270 277. 50 667.50 
Meran 100 | 225| 231.25 556.25 
Subtotal---------- 400 900 925.00 |2, 225.0 
Advances Te Sa 115 
Interstate... ..-.-...--. 200 | 300 | 300 800 
Subtotal 715 1. 200 1. 25 3.140 
Forest highways 5 33 33 7 
Forest development 
roads and truilis 5 30 30 65 
Park roads and trails . 18 18 36 
Parkways...------ = 16 16 32 
Indian road 12 12 24 
Public-land highways... 1 3 3 7 
Subtotal (miscel- 
laneous roads) li 112 112 235 
8 


726 1, 312 [asz [3.875 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the first 
purpose of the bill, the conference report, 
which we are considering, is to build 
roads. 

Passage of the proposed legislation will 
serve an additional purpose, much 
needed now, namely, the stimulation of 
employment. 
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Mr. President, considering the pro- 
visions of the conference report and the 
1956 act together, we see the erection 
of three new landmarks of national 
progress. For the first time we are to 
have a National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, with a uniform limi- 
tation of access. The provisions in this 
respect are, I believe, realistic and po- 
litically feasible and effective. Once the 
geometric design of a highway is laid 
out, once the project is submitted by the 
State and approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce, no additional access points 
or egress points for the highway can be 
constructed or permitted by the State 
except upon approval by the Secretary 
of Commerce. This will not prevent 
needed additional access points, but will 
safeguard the system by the require- 
ment of national as well as local consid- 
eration and approval. 

The second landmark of national 
progress is represented in the accom- 
plishment, for the first time again, of 
uniform national maximum standards 
for the width, length and weight of ve- 
hicles which can use the National System 
of Interstate Highways. These standards 
will be beneficial, in the long run, for the 
trucking industry and bus transporta- 
tion systems. This will promote stand- 
ardization of equipment sizes. More im- 
portant, these standardized maximum 
limitations will enable the States to 
build highways to standards sufiicient to 
enable them to accommodate traffic of 
known dimensions and weights, thereby 
preserving and protecting the invest- 
ment of the people in the highways and 
promoting safety of traffic. 

In the bill the conference report on 
which is presently under consideration, 
we find a third landmark of national 
progress. For the first time there will 
be provision in law for the promulga- 
tion of national standards affecting ad- 
vertising in the areas adjacent to the 
right-of-way of the 41,000-mile Inter- 
state System. 

I hope I may be excused, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for expressing what I hope is par- 
donable pride in the accomplishment of 
these landmarks along with the sub- 
stantive and stupendous highway pro- 
gram. The highway program itself is, 
of course, the more important, but these 
new landmarks of progress are impor- 
tant, also for the safety of traffic, the 
preservation of the highways and scenic 
beauty. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing with regard to the provisions of the 
conference report relating to the pro- 
mulgation of standards and uniform 
regulation of billboard advertising in 
areas adjacent to the right-of-way. I 
have read editorials, for instance, which 
have contained statements that the pro- 
posed legislation excepts approximately 
35 percent of the highways from appli- 
cation of the provision. That is not 
true. The amendment offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron] applies only 
to the portion of the proposal under 
consideration by which States will be 
given one-half of 1 percent of the cost 
of the projects in the event they regu- 
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late outdoor advertising in accordance 
with the prescribed standards. The 
amendment does not apply to the other 
provisions, whereby States will be reim- 
bursed for 90 percent of the cost of the 
purchase of advertising easements, to 
the extent of 5 percent of the cost of 
the right-of-way. In other words, under 
the provisions of the bill any State can 
comply with the standards to be pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Commerce 
on 100 percent of the mileage on the 
Interstate System within its borders. 

In some instances perhaps it will be 
true that a small cost will be borne by 
the States—at least 10 percent of the 
cost of acquisition of advertising ease- 
ment, plus that portion of the cost of 
the advertising easements which exceeds 
5 percent of the cost of the right-of- 
way on those portions which are ex- 
cluded from the one-half percent incen- 
tive provision by the so-called Cotton 
amendment. 

I opposed the amendment offered by 
the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. However, it does not render the 
provision inoperative on any portion of 
the Interstate System provided the State 
purchases the easement. It will create 
administrative problems. The entire 
provision creates administrative prob- 
lems. It places upon the Secretary of 
Commerce a great responsibility, and 
vests in him wide powers of discretion. 
I hope and believe that the Secretary of 
Commerce will promulgate realistic and 
reasonable standards. Only if the 
standards are realistic and reasonable 
and promise effectiveness, are we likely 
to see a large number of States comply- 
ing. But if they are realistic, reason- 
able, and promise effectiveness, it is my 
hope and expectation that many States 
will conform to the standards and reap 
for themselves, and render to America, 
great benefits. 

The preservation of safety, the pres- 
ervation of scenic beauty and of sites 
of historic value for generations yet un- 
born, and perhaps for motorists not 
only from our own country, but from 
foreign lands for years to come, will re- 
sult in expressions of appreciation in 
years to come to the Congress of the 
United States for the enactment of this 
provision. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to interrupt the 
Senator from Tennessee to tell him that 
I am very proud of the Senate con- 
ferees. Three of the five conferees were 
against this particular provision, but 
after the Senate took action and adopted 
the provision, those three fought just as 
hard to keep it in the bill as those who 
proposed the amendment. ‘ 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
emphasize what the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico, the chair- 
man of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, has said. I believe that the con- 
duct of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Kerr], and the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Martin], as conferees representing the 
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United States Senate, was exemplary. 
Although, as the Senator from New 
Mexico has said, three of the conferees 
yoted against this provision in the Sen- 
ate, they, nevertheless, went to the con- 
ference representing the Senate. Not 
even the authors of the amendment 
themselves could have stood more firmly 
or more effectively for this provision and 
for the position of the Senate than did 
these Senators. I am very happy to 
see such exemplary conduct on the part 
of agents of the Senate. I congratulate 
the Senate conferees. 

The provisions of the highway bill are 
far reaching and of great proportions. 
The larger provisions of the bill were 
supported unanimously. I am grateful 
for the cooperation of the chairman of 
the Senate Public Works Committee 
[Mr. CuHavez], the ranking majority 
member of the committee [Mr. KERR], 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee [Mr. Case], and to all 
members of the committee. Committee 
work on this bill has been a pleasure; 
though long hours were required, our 
labors have borne good fruit. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, with respect to the confer- 
ence report on the highway bill, I wish 
to second what has been said by the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
considers highway legislation for the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

Tt is a landmark bill. It is a bill which 
will be referred to in years to come, not 
only because of the inclusion of a special 
ABC fund to provide some immediate 
jobs in the current situation, but also 
because of the inclusion of the so-called 
billboard section, and some modification 
of the statutes in other respects. 

One of the modifications of the bill 
from the form in which it passed the 
Senate was of special interest to me. 
Senators may recall that during the con- 
sideration of the bill I had raised a ques- 
tion about establishing a ratio of 70-30 
percent for matching in connection with 
the emergency fund of $400 million for 
the primary, secondary, and urban roads. 

We debated that question at consid- 
erable length. I thought that proposal 
went a little too far toward the liberal 
side, even in the present situation. The 
conferees on the part of the House felt 
somewhat the same way. They wanted 
to maintain the customary 50-50 ratio. 

However, finally, as conferees usually 
do, we arrived at a compromise. The 
final decision was that this emergency 
fund should be available on the basis of 
a ratio of 6624 to 33 ½ percent—in other 
words, 2 for 1, rather than the 70-30 
ratio proposed by the bill as it passed 
the Senate, or the 50-50 ratio, which is 
the customary provision with respect to 
ABC roads. 

This is clear from the debate. This 
provision applies only to the $400 million 
of special money for the ABC roads. The 
repayment of any advances is automatic, 
by the language of the bill as agreed to 
by the conferees, so that any advances 
made to States in the nature of loans or 
advances on their shares must be de- 
ducted from the apportionment made to 
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the States in the 2 years for which this 
bill supplies the normal biennial highway 
apportionment, 

The second point to which I wish to 
make reference, because it relates to the 
point on which there was debate in the 
Senate, has to do with the so-called 
utility provision. Senators will recall 
that I defended the action of the com- 
mittee. As the bill was originally re- 
ported to the Senate, it would have re- 
written the utility reimbursement pro- 
visions of the law and, in the first in- 
stance, would have placed a ceiling of 70 
percent on the pro rata share which the 
Federal Government might pay to the 
States in reimbursement of costs which 
they had paid in connection with the re- 
locations made necessary by highway 
construction. 

The other, or second, feature of the 
language reported by the Senate com- 
mittee provided that clear proof must be 
submitted to the Secretary of Commerce 
that the States actually had paid the bill 
that was being presented for the utility 
relocation and had paid it out of their 
own funds. 

Reports were reaching the committee 
that in some instances utilities were sug- 
gesting to State highway commissions 
that if they could collect the share which 
Uncle Sam would pay, particularly on the 
interstate 90-percent cost, they would be 
willing to forget the other part of it, or 
that it might be provided in some devious 
way. In any event, the Senate, when it 
considered that matter, affirmed the pro- 
viso. We did that by the adoption of the 
Hruska amendment. I call attention to 
that because the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wike], who voted 
against the Hruska amendment, as I did, 
and as other Senators did, so voted be- 
cause the money which was left was 
the 90-percent ceiling or the 70-percent 
ceiling. Those who voted against the 
Hruska amendment must: be considered 
as having voted to establish a 70-percent 
ceiling rather than a 90-percent ceiling 
on the share of the utiilty costs which 
might be reimbursed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States. 

On the ABC roads that question does 
not arise, because there the States will 
not be paid more than 50 percent of the 
cost by the Federal Government, except 
where some public land is involved. 

I feel that the action of several State 
legislatures during the past 2 years was 
sufficient warning that the clause in the 
1956 act was being abused, and that they, 
consequently, felt we should at least place 
a limit on the 70-percent share which 
may be paid by the Federal Government. 
I also felt that there should be certifica- 
tion that the bill paid by the State had 
actually been paid out of its funds. 

But the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] accepted the proviso before his 
amendment went to a final vote. There- 
fore that point was no longer in issue. 
That would have been in the bill whether 
the Hruska amendment had been adopt- 
ed or not, because the Hruska amend- 
ment was primarily a motion to strike 
out certain language in the bill as re- 
ported. The bill as reported carried that 
proviso. Therefore the proviso requiring 
the certification by the State, that is, of 
the payment of the utility relocation 
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costs on a pro rata basis out of its own 
funds, would have been in the final act 
in any event. Therefore that point was 
not at issue, and the votes against the 
amendment must be interpreted as votes 
for holding to the 70-percent ceiling, 
rather than permitting the 90-percent 
ceiling. I make that statement because 
the Senator from Wisconsin told me 
yesterday he was finding some misunder- 
standing on that point. 

The agreement by the conferees on the 
6624 percent and 33% percent State 
proportion was a movement in the direc- 
tion of the amendment which I had the 
privilege of offering on the floor of the 
Senate. The conferees also accepted the 
proviso on the utility reimbursement, 
The chairman of the conferees on the 
part of the House of Representatives 
said he thought it was a good amend- 
ment. 

I stress these two points because I be- 
lieve they indicate a movement in the 
direction of the position which had great 
support on the floor of the Senate, and 
se my mind the changes improve the 

ill. 

With respect to,the interstate roads or 
the System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has already 
well said that the provisions in the bill 
will be regarded as a landmark, not 
only for that portion of the bill, but also 
with respect to the section relating to 
billboards. 

With regard to the Interstate System 
itself, the agreement by the House to 
the provision increasing the apportion- 
ments for 3 years on the Interstate Sys- 
tem confirmed the judgment of the Sen- 
ate and the Senate Committee on Public 
Works that some increase in the appor- 
tionments was needed in order to keep 
the System of Interstate Highways on a 
13-year apportionment basis, or 16 years 
of possible construction, as was provided 
in the original act. The apportionments 
are increased, and while they do not 
come up to the amount which might be 
considered necessary to maintain the 
construction schedule, if one looks at the 
new estimates of cost submitted by the 
States in 1956, it is my judgment, and 
I believe also the judgment of the con- 
ferees, that they go sufficiently in that 
direction to insure the maintenance of 
the construction schedule. It may be 
that further acceleration will be needed. 
However, we found that on the evidence 
submitted during the hearings we were 
not warranted in going to the full esti- 
mate of costs reported by the States. 
The Governor of New York had testified 
that the bids received by his State were 
running below engineer estimates by 
from 20 to 25 percent. 

Within the past week I have received 
the daily newspapers from my own 
State, and I have noted that the Highway 
Commission of South Dakota has been 
letting bids—in fact, several million dol- 
lars’ worth of contracts were let on one 
day—which run 21 percent under the 
estimates of costs made by the engi- 
neers. Obviously, in the light of the 
experience in the Northwest, and in the 
great State of New York, with bids ac- 
tually running under the estimates of 
costs, we would not have been justified 
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in stepping up the apportionments to the 
full figures which would have been sug- 
gested by the estimates of costs submit- 
ted in 1956. 

With regard to the billboard section, 
I merely wish to mention one or two 
points very briefly. The distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
and the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHEL] are entitled to the 
major share of whatever credit this gen- 
eration or future generations may wish 
to give for the vigorous fight and the 
initiative in establishing a way whereby 
the Federal Government might cooperate 
with the States, if they desire to do so, 
to regulate billboards along interstate 
highways. The distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], ably seconded 
their efforts. However, I believe he will 
agree with me that the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from California 
are the ones who put their name on the 
bill in the first instance, and really took 
the brunt of that fight. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota.. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. First I wish to thank my 
able friend and colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota, for 
his very generous references to me. I 
agree fully that the coauthors of the 
amendment, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER] and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], ably 
presented the amendment and sup- 
ported it diligently and effectively. I 
commend them and congratulate them. 
I wish also to commend and congratulate 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] upon the effec- 
tiveness of his support and leadership. 
The provision does not prohibit bill- 
boards or advertising; it will, with the 
cooperation of the States, bring about 
reasonable regulation of billboards in 
areas adjacent to the highways, to the 
end that such regulation will promote 
safety and the preservation of scenic 
beauty and sites of historic interest. I 
believe that to be in the national inter- 
est, and I congratulate the Senator from 
South Dakota and the coauthors of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Tennessee. I think I should say, frankly, 
honestly, and candidly, that the junior 
Senator from South Dakota did not seek 
any credit in connection with the bill- 
board provision. My position on that 
subject was dictated by certain objective 
responsibilities which I felt I had in my 
position as the ranking member for the 
minority. 

I cannot say that there was any great 
outpouring of sentiment in my State to 
support the billboard provision; to the 
contrary. I live in a section where the 
tourist industry is most important. 
Many of our people were inclined to mis- 
understand any position which savored 
of support for the so-called billboard 
provision. 

But a person has many responsibilities 
when he serves in this body, and they 
are not entirely dictated by the desire to 
be on good terms with and to please, 
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even in some instances, some of his 
friends. He has some responsibilities 
which come from serving as a Senator 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Moreover, I had heard the President 
of the United States say that, inasmuch 
as in the case of highways the Federal 
Government was to pay 90 percent of the 
cost, he hoped something would be done 
to preserve scenic beauty and to increase 
safety, so as to make the interstate high- 
ways truly serviceable for the great ob- 
jectives of a national system of defense 
and intercommunication. 

I had heard both the Secretary of 
Commerce, the administration's spokes- 
man, and the Administrator of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, take the position 
that they felt Congress would be remiss 
if it did not make it possible for the 
Federal Government to cooperate with 
the States which wanted to take some 
action in this regard. 

As the Senator from Tennessee has 
stated, this section of the bill does not 
prohibit billboards. I pointed out dur- 
ing the hearings that I thought the 
Federal Government did not have the 
police power to prohibit billboards. But 
I think the States which want to do 
something about this matter are en- 
titled to the cooperation and the en- 
couragement of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was on that basis that I 
voted, when the responsibility was mine, 
to preserve an opportunity for such 
cooperation. On that basis, I was glad 
to cast my vote under whatever respon- 
sibilities were involved, 

With respect to the operation of the 
section, there are two or three things I 
wish to point out. First, with respect to 
the so-called Cotton amendment, to 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
alluded, the amendment to except the 
rights-of-way which were acquired prior 
to July 1, 1956, from eligibility for the 
incentive fund, was one that I supported. 
I supported it, not as a means of weaken- 
ing section 2, but because I thought there 
was a certain amount of equity involved. 

As to rights-of-way acquired years 
ago, or prior to the consideration of 
the billboard section, the people who 
established advertising rights, or pur- 
chased them, did so in good faith. It 
seems to me that it smacked a little bit 
of ex post facto legislation, or retroac- 
tive legislation for Congress to establish 
an incentive by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to let a State do anything 
which might involve the confiscation of 
those rights; that is, the States might 
proceed under their police power. How- 
ever, the Cotton amendment did not in- 
terfere with the application of the sec- 
ond part of the cooperation, namely, the 
sharing of the cost of acquiring rights. 

As to the rights-of-way which were 
acquired prior to July 1, 1956, if a State 
wishes to acquire or purchase the ad- 
vertising rights, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the language agreed to in 
the conference report, still will act in 
cooperation with the States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. By reimbursing 90 per- 
cent of the cost of such acquisition, pro- 
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vided it does not exceed 5 percent of the 
cost of the right-of-way. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. It seemed to me that was a 
sound and equitable provision. The 
Federal Government does not then put 
itself in the position of encouraging the 
States to confiscate advertising on rights- 
of-way acquired prior to July 1, 1956. 
The Federal Government can say to the 
States, with respect to that, “If you want 
to buy the advertising rights, we will 
help you buy them; but we will not be in 
a position of offering you an incentive 
to use your police powers to accomplish 
something in a retroactive, ex post facto 
way.” 

The other matter, and the final one, 
which I wish to speak about concerning 
the billboard provision, is that it is not 
automatic. Nothing will really happen 
unless a State wants something to hap- 
pen. It is a cooperative venture. In 
that respect, we sought also to protect 
the interests of the traveling public, the 
communities, and businesses near the 
highway. In the final analysis, I think 
the language which was adopted for 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of the section dealing 
with policies and standards is pretty good 
language, after all. 

Paragraph 4, as it was reported, pro- 
vided that the agreements between the 
States and the Federal Government 
should include signs which were of in- 
a. and service to the traveling pub- 

c. 

Subparagraph (3), as it was amended, 
struck out the impracticable figure of 500 
square inches as a measurement of 
standard, and inserted the same lan- 
guage as was contained in paragraph 4, 
namely, that signs which conformed to 
the policy would be permitted for busi- 
ness or for activities which are located 
within 12 miles of where the sign is to be 
placed. That was definitely in the in- 
terest of protecting communities, facili- 
ties, motels, restaurants, and other serv- 
ices, institutions, or businesses which 
might be bypassed by the relocation of 
the interstate highways. 

On that ground, I think those two 
clauses—paragraphs 3 and 4—are in the 
interest of the traveling public and also 
in the interest of people adjacent to the 
highways who might have been injured 
or bypassed. These are definitely con- 
structive improvements over the original 
language. 

I had not intended to speak this long 
on the conference report, but I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works [Mr. CHavez] in yielding to me for 
these comments. 

Mr. CARLSON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I would not want the 
opportunity to pass without my paying 
tribute to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works [Mr. Cuavez], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and 
the ranking minority member, the jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Case] for bringing the proposed legis- 
lation before the Senate. It is impor- 
tant, not only to the Nation as a whole, 
but also to the individual States. 


Mr. President, will 
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I realize that the enactment of the 
bill will bring problems to the States. I 
think some States will have difficulty in 
obtaining matching funds unless their 
legislatures are in session. Fortunately, 
a special session of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture has been called for April 21. I am 
certain that the highway measure now 
before the Senate will be given consid- 
eration by the Kansas Legislature at the 
special session. I am very happy that 
the Senate by its action today will af- 
ford the Kansas Legislature, in special 
session, an opportunity to vote such spe- 
cial funds as will be needed for matching 
the Federal contribution, and therefore 
to take prompt advantage of the new 
law. 
I firmly believe that this is one of the 
most forward looking steps Congress has 
taken for the benefit of the Nation in 
many years. 

I again commend the chairman of the 
full committee, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, and the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee for their 
sponsorship of this fine measure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, those words coming from the 
Senator from Kansas are particularly 
appreciated. The Senator from Kansas 
was for many years a Member of the 
House of Representatives and knows the 
history of highway legislation for a con- 
siderable period. 

Moreover, he has served as Governor 
of Kansas for two terms and knows the 
administrative problems of States in re- 
lation to the whole matter of Federal 
aid to highways. 

It is interesting that the legislature of 
his State is about to meet and to put 
itself in a position to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the bill. 
One of the features which I hope the 
Kansas Legislature will notice is that the 
$400 million emergency fund for ABC 
roads is made available on a basis of 
complete transferability as among pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban roads 
within the States. Once an apportion- 
ment has been made, the States may use 
the money where they have the greatest 
need for roadbuilding or where they 
want to provide some good roadbuilding 
jobs. Complete transferability, I think, 
is one of the constructive features of the 
bill. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I express the sin- 
cere appreciation of the State of Idaho 
to the chairman of the committee, to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and to 
the ranking Republican member of the 
subcommittee for their vigorous defense 
of the Senate provisions of the bill deal- 
ing with the public lands States, so far 
as public lands funds and forest high- 
ways are concerned. 

I think there is a misunderstanding 
frequently concerning the approxi- 
mately 360 million acres of public do- 
main, federally owned land, in the West. 
Obviously, the States within whose 
borders the public domain lies assume a 
disproportionate burden in trying to 
keep abreast of the nonpublic lands 
States in accelerating the highway 
program, 
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Again I wish to point out that the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], who held hearings in the West, 
and in the State of Idaho last Decem- 
ber, had a very thorough understanding 
of the needs of the highways in the 
public-land States. 

Although the House conferees made 
material reductions in the amounts of 
the authorizations voted by the Senate 
for these categories of highways, I be- 
lieve we have made a beginning in that 
direction, so that we in the West can 
maintain a status comparable to that 
of the other States in connection with 
the building of essential highways, not 
so much to take care of local needs as 
to provide essential highways for trans- 
continental use. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho was most persuasive with the com- 
mittee. He and his associates also were 
very persuasive with the chairman of the 
subcommittee when the hearings were 
held in Idaho. The Senators from Idaho 
and their associates must really have 
given the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee an excellent view of the sit- 
uation, because on several occasions ke 
took occasion to say to the committee, 
“After going there and seeing the sit- 
uation firsthand, I changed my mind. I 
found that by building only a few miles 
of road, hundreds of miles of travel 
could be saved.” I heard the Senator 
from Tennessee say that, not once, but 
many times. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Tennessee not only traveled by automo- 
bile over the area, but he also flew over 
it and got a view from the air. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In any 
event, the Senator from Tennessee be- 
came convinced of the importance of 
that aspect of the program; and he pre- 
sented effectively, both in the confer- 
ence committee and in the Senate com- 
mittee, the point of view which was 
expressed a moment ago by the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. President, I desire to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] for 
permitting me to proceed at this time. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to add to the very much 
deserved encomiums which have been 
delivered here today in connection with 
the highway bill. 

I particularly wish to commend the 
members of the Senate conference com- 
mittee who, although they themselves 
are opposed to the control of billboards 
by legislation, nevertheless followed the 
wishes of their colleagues in the Senate. 
I believe that act by them is fully de- 
serving of the plaudits which already to- 
day have been received by them. 

I also wish to concur, in particular, in 
what was said about the distinguished 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL]. He and I worked together on 
the various proposals in the field of sign- 
board regulation. I believe that in the 
absence of the very friendly bipartisan 
cooperation which existed between us, it 
might have been impossible to achieve 
the results which now have been 
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achieved. I do not think anyone could 
have been more cooperative than was 
Senator Kucuet in compromising cer- 
tain phases of his own bill. I trust that 
Daye equally amenable in my work with 

m. 

The chairman of the Roads Subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], led the 
fight on the floor of the Senate and was 
the field marshal in charge of the opera- 
tions. Without him, we would not have 
succeeded. 

Mr. President, this has been a long 
trail. I think the Senator from Tennes- 
see remembers when we brought a very, 
very mild signboard provision onto the 
floor of the Senate in 1955, and lost it 
summarily. But that was the remote 
beginning of this undertaking. 

The ladies of the United States who 
belong to the garden clubs have not been 
mentioned in the Senate thus far today: 
Not only do they share in this victory; 
but I also believe that they, themselves, 
won it. They let their Senators know 
how they felt about signboards which 
would deface the interstate highways. 

In view of what happened in the other 
body today, it is evident that the ladies 
who belong to the garden clubs also let 
their Representatives know how they 
felt about this matter. 

As a matter of fact, I understand that 
today in the United States, women cast 
more votes than men do. That situation 
is in line with the facts set forth in an 
article by an eminent writer, which re- 
cently was published in Harper’s maga- 
zine. In the article he points out that 
women live longer than men, and there- 
fore women comprise the majority of the 
population of the United States. 

Mr. President, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the letters and other com- 
munications which I received in regard 
to signboards came from women. I think 
particularly the women of America—the 
housewives, the girls, the grand- 
mothers—care how our highways look. 
The men may want to have four-lane 
highways with easy grades and wide 
curves, so they can drive on them with 
safety and at high speeds; but I think 
the ladies in the garden clubs and in the 
League of Women Voters and in the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs care 
what the highways look like, and do not 
want them plastered with signboards. 
They have let the Senate and the House 
of Representatives know how they felt: 
and I believe that the vote taken today 
in the House of Representatives is not 
only an indication of the wisdom of the 
Members of the House, but also is an 
indication of the wisdom of the citizens 
of this country who got in touch with 
them. 

Mr. President, as has been stated 
again and again, this measure provides 
for the making of purely voluntary co- 
operative arrangements, insofar as bill- 
boards are concerned. Not one State 
will have to take advantage of the one- 
half of 1 percent donation or of the funds 
made available through the acquisition 
procedure. However, I am willing to 
venture the prediction that many States 
will do so, because, just as the ladies 
who belong to the garden clubs are able 
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to write, and have written, to their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress in Washington, 
D. C., they can also write to Sacramento, 
Calif.; to Salem, Oreg.; to Boise, Idaho; 
to Albany, N. Y.; to Santa Fe, N. Mex.; 
and to all the other great State capitals 
of the country. 

Today, the Federal Government has 
provided the machinery by which the 
roadsides can be protected, so that those 
who drive over the roads can have a 
chance to look at the scenic grandeur 
of America. Today, the members of the 
American Automobile Association and its 
affiliated groups and the members of the 
garden clubs can go to the State capitals 
and can say to their representatives 
there, “Uncle Sam has made available 
this bonus and these acquisition funds. 
You must set up a cooperative agreement 
with the Federal Government to protect 
our roadside beauty.” 

Mr, President, I predict that the States 
will act, that they will take advantage of 
this arrangement, and that it will be 
a reasonable and, I may even say, a high- 
ly effective means of commencing the 
protection of what we call “America, the 
Beautiful.” 

Mr. President, I desire to thank all my 
colleagues for their wonderful coopera- 
tion. I particularly desire to thank my 
seatmate, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who, on 
the floor of the Senate, led the fight by 
means of which we retained this provi- 
sion, last week. If the victory belongs 
to any one person in public life, certainly 
it belongs to him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, written 
here today is the final, convincing, and 
successful legislative chapter in a years- 
long struggle to recognize and promote 
the people's rights and the people's in- 
terests. 

This measure is excellent not alone 
because of its recognition of the needs 
of highway construction in this Na- 
tion, not alone because of its recogni- 
tion that those needs have been accel- 
erated and, thus, that the program of 
highway construction likewise must be 
accelerated. 

This measure is excellent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, not alone because it constitutes an 
excellent antirecession bill—probably the 
outstanding one of this session. 

But it is excellent also because it rep- 
resents, so far as the Congress is con- 
cerned, an acceptance of the principle 
of roadside protection and of preserva- 
tion of scenic beauty in America through 
which now, and in the immediate years 
ahead, a modern, efficient, high-speed 
41,000-mile interstate highway system is 
about to be constructed. 

I pay tribute to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. He sits 
on the other side of the aisle. He began 
to awaken the conscience of the Senate 
to the necessity of protecting the beau- 
ties of nature alongside our great new 
Interstate System, in a field in which 
until now the Congress has failed or 
neglected to legislate. 

I pay. tribute to all those on both sides 
of the aisle who participated in the 
drafting of the billboard incentive sec- 
tion of the bill, and thereafter stood 
and were counted on a bipartisan ba- 
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sis, in favor of it; this was no partisan 
political issue. : 

Congress has now laid down a na- 
tional policy. Congress now has sup- 
plied an incentive to the States. It 
only remains for the President speed- 
ily to approve the bill, as I most re- 
spectfully hope that he will. Then it will 
be up to the States of the American 
Union to implement what Congress has 
done, and, I very much hope, to pre- 
sent, in the years ahead, a convincing 
demonstration all across the country of 
the needs of the people and of the 
wishes of the people, and the response 
of State governments, under our na- 
tional policy, to those needs and those 
wishes. 

If that be the case, Mr. President, you 
and I and every family in this land can 
look forward to the enjoyment of driv- 
ing from our States or from any other 
State in this Union across the country 
and back again on highways which will 
be safe and which will afford travelers 
comfort and happiness as they speed 
along their way. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote on the conference report 
is taken, I desire to join my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee [Mr. CHA- 
vez], who has worked long and ardu- 
ously; to the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, did much 
of the groundwork; to the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], who 
was a fighter in a good cause; to the jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE], who devoted himself to the task 
with his usual thoroughness; to the able 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
for his drive and great ability; to the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], who has worked long and 
arduously; and to all the other members 
of the committee; but I especially wish 
to commend the present presiding offi- 
cer, the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the youngest member of the 
committee, who did such outstanding 
work, along with his senior colleague 
from the State of Idaho [Mr. DworsHax], 
in securing authorization for the funds 
necessary to bring about an earlier com- 
pletion of the Lewis and Clark Highway, 
in obtaining authorization for funds to 
accelerate the forest highway program, 
and for additional money for the forest 
access roads. I am delighted at this time 
to pay tribute to this outstanding young 
Senator, who is the newest member of 
the Committee on Public Works, and 
who has done so much to advance the 
cause of those of us who live in the 
northwestern section of the country. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the Senator from Montana in 
paying tribute to the young and new 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 
When we talk about the billboard sec- 
tion of the bill, it is well to refer to my 
friends from Tennessee and Oregon. 
They were dedicated Senators. It is all 
right to speak about Senators who were 
against the billboard section of the bill, 
as I was, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] was, and as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] was. But the 
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one who cast the deciding vote to keep 
the provision in the bill was the junior 
Senator from Idaho. So I think he 
deserves special praise. 


RECORD OF THE SENATE IN THE 
PRESENT SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when we adjourn today, we will leave 
here for welcome opportunity to spend 
some time with the people whom we 
represent. 

This has been a very busy session 
one of the busiest in my memory. It has 
also been a session of accomplishment— 
as much accomplishment as I can ever 
recall by this season of the year. 

We were confronted with a problem 
a problem that involved people and 
which required an immediate response. 
The deepening economic recession had 
put 5,200,000 men and women out of 
work, and something had to be done. 

Under the leadership of LYNDON 
JOHNSON, a program was put together. 
It was a program of action—not hasty, 
not panicky, not ill-conceived—but a 
program of effective action. 

Within the space of a few weeks, the 
Senate has taken these steps: 

First. Approved—by a vote of 93 to 1— 
the resolution to accelerate civil public 
works. 

Second. Approved—by a vote of 76 to 
1—a resolution to accelerate military 
public works. 

Third. Approved—by a vote of 86 to 
0—a bill to stimulate the housing indus- 
try and create a potential of an addi- 
tional 600,000 to 800,000 jobs. 

Fourth. Approved—by a vote of 84 to 
4—a bill to accelerate the highway pro- 
gram and create a potential of some 
520,000 jobs. 

Fifth. Approved—by a vote of 52 to 
11—a conference report on the omnibus 
flood control bill, which should create 
a potential of nearly 400,000 jobs. 

Sixth. Approved—by a vote of 50 to 
43—a farm bill designed to maintain 
farm income and farm purchasing 
power. 

Mr. President, this is a solid and sub- 
stantial record. I take special pride in 
the fact that all of these measures were 
passed by bipartisan votes. The record 
represents the Senate responding to the 
desires and to the needs of our people. 

There are still three provisions in the 
Johnson program to be considered by the 
Senate. They are: 

First, the community public works bill 
which, unfortunately, was delayed by 
some unexpected last-minute thoughts. 

Second, an expanded airport program 
which is now before the committee. 

Third, a reclamation program whose 
provisions rest on careful study made by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The distinguished majority leader 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Texas] has conferred 
with the Speaker of the House and the 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. He has asked that the civil 
functions bill be expedited so that the 
Army Engineers will know at the earliest 
possible moment what funds they will 
have for their planning. There will, of 
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course, be cooperation because all of us 
are determined to take effective steps to 
help our fellow Americans in their hour 
of need. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
one of the most important measures in 
this program has been vetoed. I am re- 
ferring to the farm bill—which was 
simply an effort to prevent the use of the 
powers of Government to force farm in- 
come below 1957 levels. 

It is a sad commentary that we seem 
able to secure cooperation in our efforts 
to help almost every part of the economy 
except agriculture. If farmers come to 
the conclusion that they have been 
singled out by the executive agencies to 
bear the brunt of the impact of the re- 
cession, their feelings will be under- 
standable. 

At the present moment, there is little 
we can do about it. Ours is a system 
of checks and balances, and if one 
branch of the Government is willing to 
act and another branch is not willing 
to act, extreme difficulties can be cre- 
ated. 

We can only hope that the determina- 
tion to block Congress will not be ex- 
tended to other fields of endeavor. A 
veto is not the only method which can 
be used to choke off initiative. Congress 
can propose, but the laws must be car- 
ried out by the men who have the re- 
sponsibility for administering those laws. 

I hope the headlines of the last 2 
days, which tell us that the executive 
branch of the Government is deter- 
mined to prevent further antirecession 
legislation, do not accurately reflect the 
state of mind at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Prosperity may be just around the 
corner. We may have reached the bot- 
tom of the recession, ready for an up- 
swing. 

But people do not turn a corner un- 
less they are willing to move. And up- 
swings do not occur if there is a de- 
termination to remain on dead center. 

We are dealing with people—not with 
abstract economic theories. I think we 
will all agree with the President that 
the best stimulus to an economy is when 
people spend their own money. 

But in order to spend their own 
money they must first have it to spend. 
And they will not haye money unless 
there are payrolls, and unless there is 
adequate leadership which recognizes 
the true urgencies of life. 

This session, I believe, has acted in 
‘the finest traditions of Congress. It 
has faced the issues squarely. By that 
I mean not only the issues of recession 
but the issues of the defenses of this 
Nation. 

The exhaustive hearings of the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee—which be- 
rac last November—are now bearing 

t. 

The President has agreed with some of 
the findings of the committee and has 
indicated that he will strengthen the 
defenses of our country. The Secretary 
of Defense has already issued some or- 
ders which accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee that our country be strengthened. 
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We have in front of us not a vacation 
but an opportunity to talk to our peo- 
ple and learn at first hand of the prob- 
lems which now are refiected in cold 
statistics, I know every Member of the 
Senate will take advantage of that op- 
portunity. 

When we return, it is planned to make 
the community facilities bill the first 
order of business. This is in accord with 
the motion offered by the distinguished 
minority leader on Monday evening, 
which was agreed to by the Senate. I 
hope that the other measures will be 
ready and that we can proceed to com- 
plete action on the Johnson program. 

There are other measures, which 
properly are the prerogative of the 
House and which are receiving serious 
consideration in that body. No one at 
this point can foresee exactly how they 
will come to us or how they will be han- 
died, but I know my colleagues are giv- 
ing those questions deep thought and 
will be ready to act with the same 
promptness with which we have acted 
already. 

Haste and urgency are two different 
words, even though there are some peo- 
ple who seem incapable of recognizing 
the difference. What may be haste to 
the man who is in a comfortable position 
could seem a proper response to urgency 
to the man who needs a job. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank my col- 
leagues for the cooperation they have 
accorded to me and to express my pleas- 
ure at the opportunity of working with 
them. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1958—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9821) to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
As in executive session, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair) laid before the 
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Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RULES FOR REPAIR OF POWER OR 
TRAIN BRAKES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1386) to authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prescribe rules, 
standards, and instructions. for the in- 
stallation, inspection, maintenance, and 
repair of power or train brakes, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That (a) this act may be citea as the 
“Power or Train Brakes Safety Appliance 
Act of 1958.“ 

(b) Section 2 of the Safety Appliance Act 
of March 2, 1903 (32 Stat. 943, chapter 976, 
sec. 2; 45 U. S. O. 9), is amended (1) by 
changing the semicolon at the end of the 
third clause thereof to a period, (2) by 
striking the remaining language of the sec- 
tion, and (3) by adding at the end of that 
section the following new language: “One 
hundred and twenty days after the date of 
enactment of the Power or Train Brakes 
Safety Appliance Act of 1958, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall adopt and 
put into effect the rules, standards, and 
instructions of the Association of American 
Railroads, adopted in 1925 and revised in 
1933, 1934, 1941, and 1953, with such revi- 
sions as may have been adopted prior to the 
enactment of such act, for the installation, 
inspection, maintenance, and repair of all 
power or train brakes for common carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce by railroad. 
Such rules, standards, and instructions shall 
thereafter remain the rules, standards, and 
instructions for the installation, inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of all power or train 
brakes unless changed, after hearing, by 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: Provided, however, That such rules or 
standards or instructions or changes therein 
shall be promulgated solely for the purpose 
of achieving safety. The provisions and re- 
quirements of this section shall apply to all 
trains, locomotives, tenders, cars, and similar 
vehicles used, hauled, or permitted to be 
used or hauled, by any railroad engaged 
in interstate commerce. In the execution of 
this section, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may utilize the services of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and may avail 
itself of the advice and assistance of any 
department, commission, or board of the 
United States Government, and of State gov- 
ernments, but no official or employee of the 
United States shall receive any additional 
compensation for such service except as now 
permitted by law. Failure to comply with 
any rule, regulation, or requirement promul- 
gated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the like penalty as 
failure to comply with any requirement of 
this section.” 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 9291) to 
define parts of certain types of footwear, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. 9291) to define parts 
of certain types of footwear, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
THE CARIBOU AND TARGHEE NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1433, S. 1748. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1748) to 
add certain lands located in Idaho and 
Wyoming to the Caribou and Targhee 
National Forests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1748) 
to add certain lands located in Idaho and 
Wyoming to the Caribou and Targhee 
National Forests, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with amendments on 
page 4, line 16, after the word “Forests”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That 
any acquired lands hereby incorporated 
into the national forest shall be subject 
to the laws and regulations applicable 
to national forest lands acquired under 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), 
as amended.”; on page 5, line 1, after 
the word “Forest”, to insert “and shall 
be subject to the laws and regulations 
applicable to national forest lands ac- 
quired under the act of March 1, 1911 
(36 Stat. 961), as amended.”; and in line 
12, after the word “act”, to insert a 
comma and “nor to prejudice the sale or 
lease by the Secretary of the Interior of 
lands for which application is now pend- 
ing under the act of June 1, 1938 (52 
Stat. 609), as amended, or any similar 
authority.” ; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted etc, That the exterior 
boundaries of the Targhee National Forest, 
located in Idaho and Wyoming, are hereby 
extended to include the following described 
lands: 

Lot 1 of section 7; lots 1, 4, 5, 6, and 9, the 
east half of the northeast quarter, the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, 
the northeast quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter, and the east half of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 8; all of section 15; lots 1, 2, 
and 3, the northeast quarter, the northwest 
quarter, the north half of the southwest 
quarter, the east half of the southeast quar- 
ter, and the northwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter, of section 16; lots 1, 4, and 5, 
of section 17; lots 1 and 2 of section 21; lots 
1, 2, 5, and 6, the east half of the north- 
east quarter, and the northwest quarter of 
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the northeast quarter of section 22; lots 1 
and 3, the north half, the northeast quar- 
ter of the southwest quarter, and the south- 
east quarter of section 23; the west half of 
section 24, the west half of section 25; lots 
1, 4, 5, and 8, the northeast quarter, and the 
east half of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 26; lots 1, 4, 5, and 8 of section 35; and 
all of section 36, all in township 1 south, 
range 45 east of the Boise meridian, in Bon- 
neville County, State of Idaho; and 

All of section 1; lots 1, 2, 7, 8, and 11, the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, 
and the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 2; lot 1 of section 11; lots 
1, 3, 4, and 7, the northeast quarter, the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
and the east half of the southeast quarter 
of section 12; lots 1, 4, 5, and 9, the north- 
east quarter, and the northeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 13; and lot 
1 of section 24, all in township 2 south, 
range 45 east of the Boise meridian, in Bon- 
neville County, State of Idaho, and 

The west half of section 6; all of section 
7; the west half of section 8; the west half of 
section 17; all of section 18; lots 1, 2, 3, and 
6, the northeast quarter, the east half of 
the northwest quarter, the east half of the 
southeast quarter, and the northwest quar- 
ter of the southeast quarter of section 19; 
all of section 20; the southwest quarter of 
section 21; all of section 27; all of section 
28; all of section 29; lots 1, 4, 5, and 8, and 
the southeast quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 30; lots 1 and 4, and the 
northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 31; lots 1 and 3, the northeast quar- 
ter, the northwest quarter, the northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter, and the 
southeast quarter of section 32; all of sec- 
tion 33; all of section 34; all in township 2 
south, range 46 east of the Boise meridian, in 
Bonneville County, State of Idaho; and 

All of section 3; all of section 4; lots 1, 
2, 3, 6, 7, and 11, the south half of the 
northeast quarter, and the northeast quar- 
ter of the southeast quarter of section 5; 
lot 1 of section 8; all of section 9; all of 
section 10; all of section 15; all of section 
16; and all of section 22, all in township 3 
south, range 46, east of the Boise meridian, 
in Bonneville County, State of Idaho; and 

The southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 17; lots 2, 3 and 4, the 
west half of the southwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter, the southeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter, the east half of the 
souhwest quarter, the northwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter, and the south half 
of the southeast quarter of section 18; all of 
section 19; the west half of the northwest 
quarter, and the south half, of section 20; 
all of section 29; all of section 30; all of sec- 
tion 31; and all of section 32, all in town- 
ship 37 north, range 118 west of the sixth 
principal meridian, in Lincoln County, State 
of Wyoming; and 

All of section 2; all of section 3, and all of 
section 4, all in township 36 north, range 
119 west of the sixth principal meridian, in 
Lincoln County, State of Wyoming. 

Src, 2. All lands of the United States lo- 
cated within the exterior boundaries of the 
Targhee National Forest and all lands which 
have been, or are hereafter acquired by the 
United States in connection with the Pali- 
sades Reservoir reclamation project (other 
than the lands referred to in section 3) are 
hereby incorporated into and made parts 
of the Targhee National Forest: Provided, 
That any acquired lands hereby incorporated 
into the national forest shall be subject to 
the laws and regulations applicable to na- 
tional forest lands acquired under the Act 
of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended. 

Sec. 3. All lands of the United States 
within the exterior boundaries of the Cari- 
bou National Forest, Idaho, which have 
been, or are hereafter, acquired by the 
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United States in connection with the Pali- 
sades Reservoir reclamation project are 
hereby incorporated into and made parts of 
the Caribou National Forest and shall be 
subject to the laws and regulations applic- 
able to national forest lands acquired under 
the Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as 
amended. 

Sec. 4. (a) It is hereby declared that the 
sole purpose of this act is to subject the 
lands referred to in the foregoing sections of 
this act to all laws and regulations appli- 
cable to national forests, and nothing in this 
act shall be construed to authorize the United 
States to acquire any additional lands or any 
interest therein, nor to diminish or in any- 
wise affect any valid rights in or to, or in 
connection with, any such lands which may 
be in existence on the date of enactment of 
this act, nor to prejudice the sale or lease 
by the Secretary of the Interior of lands for 
which application is now pending under the 
act of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), as amend- 
ed, or any similar authority. 

(b) (1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make available, from the lands referred to in 
the foregoing sections of this act, to the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior such lands as the Secretary of 
the Interior finds are needed in connection 
with the Palisades Reservoir reclamation 
project. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to enter into such agreements with 
the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
the relative responsibilities of the aforesaid 
Secretaries for the administration of, as well 
as accounting for and use of revenues arising 
from, lands made available to the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior pursuant to paragraph (1) as the 
Secretary of the Interior finds to be proper 
in carrying out the purpose of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1444, Senate Resolution 273. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 273) to provide additional funds for 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to ask, for the pur- 
pose of the Recor, whether the resolu- 
tion was reported from the committee 
with the approval of the ranking minor- 
ity member. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The resolution was reported by a unani- 
ous vote of the entire committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the resolution 
(S. Res. 273) to provide additional funds 
for the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service is authorized to ex- 
pend from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, during the 85th Congress, for the pur- 
poses specified in section 134 (a) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, $10,000 
in addition to the amount authorized in 
such section. 


MARGARET C. PRIDE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1443, Senate Resolution 282. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res, 282) to pay a gratuity to 
Margaret C. Pride. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 282) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 

t C. Pride, widow of Andrew J. Pride, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to 1 year’s compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances, 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1445, Senate Resolution 277. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 277) authorizing additional ex- 
penditures by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 277) authorizing additional 
expenditures by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the 85th Congress, $10,000, 
in addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes specified in section 134 (a) of the 


Legislative Reorganization Act, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946. 


RECORD OF THE SENATE IN THIS 
SESSION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 


to address myself for a few minutes to 


the remarks previously made by the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 
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Let me say I do not find any fault with 
the spirit of his statement when it is 
directed toward our responsibility re- 
specting the economic downturn. But 
I want to place in perspective, the un- 
remitting efforts of the President, and his 
administration, the actions which have 
been taken by the Congress in respect 
to the business downturn. 

It happens that I have voted for and 
supported the measures which have been 
passed by the Senate. A few days ago, 
when the Senate voted on the question 
of immediate consideration of the com- 
munity facilities bill, I found myself one 
of the two Members on this side of the 
aisle who voted for immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

I know the work which has been done 
by the distinguished majority leader, 
and, I may say, by many on this side of 
the aisle. I have great respect for the 
majority leader’s patriotism and ability, 
as well as the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MansFIELD], but I believe it is only 
fair that the people of the country have 
the full facts, and see the picture as a 
whole. It is true that over 5 million 
people—I do not know the exact number 
at this time—are out of employment. 
That is a matter which concerns every 
one of us deeply. It is a human matter. 
It is not a matter we can consider lightly. 
I do not think any Member here consid- 
ers it lightly. 

There is a way in which those people 
who are out of employment could be 
helped immediately by Congressional ac- 
tion. They could be helped by the pas- 
sage of legislation, which would insure 
funds for unemployment insurance. 

A number of bills to provide additional 
funds have been before the Congress— 
one presented by the President. No ac- 
tion has been taken on them by the Dem- 
ocratic majority, although they deal with 
the most immediate human need of this 
time. 

There are facts about our economic 
condition which the people should keep 
in mind. Talk will not pull us out of a 
business downturn, but unwise talk will 
not help. All the facts should be kept 
in perspective. 

While, unfortunately, 5 million are out 
of work, 60 million people are employed 
in this country today. 

It is true that the gross national prod- 
uct is down only 1 percent from the 
highest level on record, made in this ad- 
ministration. 

It is true that personal income is down 
only about 1% percent, compared with 
the highest level on record, made in this 
administration. 

We should have confidence that there 
are forces in the economy which can 
lead us out of our present downturn in- 
stead of taking the position that this is 
a depression, which will inevitably 
worsen. 

What has the administration done? 
Before action was taken in the Congress, 
the President had announced that the 
rate of spending for defense contracts 
would be increased by $512 billion for 
the first 6 months of 1958, as compared 
with the first 6 months of 1957. He did 
not increase actual budget expenses, but 
he accelerated the rate of spending. 
Also, before we had acted, the President 
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sent to us a request for more than $1 


-billion of new expenditures for defense. 


Before we had passed the acceleration 
resolution the President.had already an- 
nounced the acceleration of various 
programs. 

I do not derogate the patriotism, the 
work, or the interest of any Member of 
this body. I do not speak from a parti- 
san viewpoint. But, I do wish to say 
that in the context of the statement 
which has been made, we ought to keep 
in mind the facts respecting unemploy- 
ment and income. We ought to keep in 
true perspective the steps which were 
taken by the administration, long before 
the Congress acted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I must disagree 
with my good friend from Kentucky 
about “the steps which were taken by 
this administration long before the Con- 
gress acted.” 

If I correctly recall, one of the last 
acts of the former Secretary of Defense 
was to reduce below the Congressional 
appropriations the amounts to be ex- 
pended in the Defense Department. 

If I correctly recall, it was the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee, under the 
distinguished majority leader, LYNDON 
Jounson of Texas, which, in effect, ap- 
plied pressure on the administration to 
accelerate the expenditure of some of the 
funds which had been appropriated by 
the Congress. 

I give the Senator from Kentucky full 
credit for his consistently good record, 
and his consistently good understanding 
of the difficulties which confront the 
people of the country. 

I was delighted when, on Monday, the 
Senator from Kentucky voted, among 
the few Members of his side of the aisle, 
for the immediate consideration of the 
community facilities bill. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that in his statement about the 
slight decline in income and the slight 
decline in gross national product, he 
should refer to the condition in his own 
State, as I refer to the condition in my 
State. If I am not mistaken, conditions 
in both Kentucky and Montana are criti- 
cal; and the number of those receiving 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
both States is above 10 percent, if I am 
correctly informed. 

Also, so far as the country is con- 
cerned, it can be thankful that, by rea- 
son of the bipartisan action on the part 
of both parties in this Congress, impor- 
tant steps have already been taken. 

The responsibility lies at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Because 
of his position, the President is supposed 
to take the lead. But the President has 
waited and waited and waited. He has 
told us to keep our chins up and our eyes 
to the front. We cannot talk the people 
out of a recession, any more than we can 
talk them into a depression. 

I am very happy that the Congress 
took the responsible attitude it did in 
bringing forth legislation in the first 3 
months of the year. 

The Senator from Kentucky has men- 
tioned the President’s proposal as to un- 
employment compensation benefits. He 
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knows that the first indication of such 
a proposal was the proposal made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
KENNEDY], joined by 16 other Senators, 
about 2 months ago. The administra- 
tion came forward about 2 weeks ago 
with its proposal. 

The Senator from Kentucky knows 
that, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
it is prepared to take action at any time. 
However, under the Constitution, meas- 
ures of that kind must originate in the 
House. As soon as the House takes ac- 
tion, I assure the Senator that the lead- 
ership in the Senate will schedule action 
as promptly as possible upon whatever 
measure is passed by the House relating 
to unemployment compensation benefits. 

I am not here to castigate the admin- 
istration for not doing the kind of job 
it is supposed to do, but I am commend- 
ing the Congress for what it has done 
in assuming the leadership which has 
been forced upon it to face up to the 
conditions which exist at this time. 

We may not be in a depression, but I 
certainly believe that we are in a reces- 
sion. At the beginning of last month 
there were 5,200,000 persons out of work. 
As of the present time, it is my under- 
standing that something on the order of 
5,600,000 or 5,700,000 persons are out of 
work. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to respond briefly to the Senator’s state- 
ment. 

First, I am perfectly aware of the sit- 
uation in my own State and I am doing 
my best to help my State. I am aware 
of the situaton in the Nation. The fact 
that I am aware of the situation, and 
concerned has led me to support—and I 
know the Senator will agree with 
me wholeheartedly—the antirecession 
measures which have been acted on by 
the Congress. Most of these measures 
have been passed almost unanimously, 
by both Democrats and Republicans. As 
the Senator from Montana has stated, 
and as I have previously stated, I was 
one of the few Members on this side of 
the aisle to vote for the immediate con- 
sideration of the community facilities 
bill, which has not been acted upon by 
the Senate. 

Moreover, I joined with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
CasE] in the introduction of a bill which 
would deal with the emergency needs 
of funds for exhausted unemployment 
insurance. The majority has taken no 
action on the bill. 

But, I am not here to speak of my 
own position. I simply ask that we keep 
the facts clearly before the people. 

The Senator from Montana outlined— 
and, I should say, on the whole cor- 
rectly—the steps which have been taken 
in the Congress. However, I could not 
help know that his speech implied that 
nothing had been done by the admin- 
istration. 

I challenge the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Montana that nothing was 
done by the administration until the 
Congress acted. To the contrary it was 
in January that the President made the 
announcement with respect to the ac- 
celeration of defense contracts, to the 
extent of $5.5 billion, and sent to Con- 
gress a request for additional appropria- 
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tions of about $1 billion for defense 
spending. 

In addition, he has announced a large 
number of steps taken to accelerating 
the expenditure of existing appropria- 
tions. These facts are known to all 
of us, and ought to be acknowledged. 

The statement of facts and the action 
taken, does not reach people who are 
out of work immediately and put them 
to work. 

They do give assurance that the econ- 
omy will resume its advance. I have 
not tried to minimize in any way the 
downturn. What I have not liked in our 
consideration of antirecession measures, 
is the attitude that it is inevitable that 
the economy will go down—the depres- 
sion talk. ‘There has been a tremendous 
advance in the last 4 or 5 years in our 
economy. I believe we ought to have 
confidence that the measures taken by 
the administration and by Congress will 
have a good effect upon the economy, 
and will initiate the beginning of a new 
advance. It is my position that the ad- 
ministration has done its part. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished act- 
ing majority leader, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] for his excel- 
lent statement about the positive, con- 
structive, and responsible work of this 
session. 

I agree with him, and I do not see how 
anyone can disagree that the actions of 
this Congress have helped to combat the 
economic slide. Those actions have al- 
ready made it possible to put people to 
work in the housing field. We have just 
a few minutes ago acted to put people 
to work in the highway field. Our ac- 
tion last night will put men to work in 
flood control projects. 

I am particularly delighted that the 
acting majority leader pointed out that 
this is not the end of the road, but the 
beginning, and that the Senate is deter- 
mined to move ahead and to push the 
country out of its present economic 
plight. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I, too, wish to commend 
the acting majority leader for the state- 
ment he has given to the Senate. Iagree 
with him that most of it was accom- 
plished in a bipartisan manner. How- 
ever, I notice that he stated that the farm 
joint resolution was passed by a vote of 
50 to 43. Therefore, the action on some 
of the matters he referred to was not 
exactly bipartisan, as I recall. That is 
proper under our form of government. 
At times we need not follow right down 
the line and be bipartisan in everything; 
instead, we must rely on our own way of 
thinking. When we realize that the 
farmers of the Nation are in destitute 
circumstances, if we cannot get the other 
party to go along with us, we must go our 
own way, if necessary, or individually as 
Senators, and do what we think is best 
for the farmers. 

Everyone will agree that they are in 
a destitute condition, and that they 
need help, to say the least. I am glad to 
Say that on this particular measure there 
was not exactly bipartisan action. The 
Democrats voted to do something in 
order to alleviate the situation in which 
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the farmers of the country find them- 
selves. 

Then, too, if my memory serves me 
correctly, the President, a member of 
the Republican Party, vetoed the farm 
joint resolution which Congress had 
passed, and by which we tried to hold the 
line, so to speak, until we could do a 
better job. The President vetoed it. 

I hope after the holidays the Congress 
will take up the veto message and then 
we will have a record made in the House 
and in the Senate of the Democrats and 
the Republicans, and see how they vote. 
I want to see then whether the vote will 
be of a bipartisan nature. I believe the 
Democrats will vote to override the veto, 
because the Democrats believe that we 
should certainly hold the line when we 
know that the farmers of the Nation are 
in such destitute circumstances as they 
are now. 

Therefore, I believe the Senator from 
Montana made a very good statement 
to the Senate, and it is a statement 
* is for the good of the Nation as a 
whole. 


DAIRY DEPRESSION IS SPREADING 
TO MEAT ANIMALS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
the subject on which the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina has just 
spoken, I received an announcement to- 
day from the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which shows that 
the depression in the dairy industry 
created by Secretary Benson’s sharp cut 
in supports is already starting to spread 
into the livestock industry. 

This announcement, Mr. President, is 
the fact that Wisconsin farmers are in- 
creasing their production of hogs 33 per- 
cent faster than are the farmers in the 
Corn Belt itself. 

The spring pig crop in the Corn Belt 
States this spring is estimated to be 6 
percent larger than last year’s. But in 
Wisconsin the increase is one-third 
greater—totaling 8 percent. 

Mr. President, this is just one more 
illustration of one of the fundamental 
facts of economic life in agriculture— 
that our farm economy is indivisible. 
Farmers, in the long run, must stand or 
fall together. Their interests cannot 
be compartmentalized. Any division of 
farmers into conflicting groups can only 
result in the ruin of all of them. 

The dairy depression is spreading to 
the meat animals—because it is fairly 
easy for dairy farmers to raise a few 
more hogs, or to get a few beef calves, or 
to raise some crossbred steers and 
heifers for slaughter. 

The relatively good prices for beef 
cattle and hogs at the present time— 
although based on nothing more lasting 
than the misfortune of freakish weather 
disasters in the recent past—is inviting 
dairy farmers to try to work a little 
longer and produce some hogs and beef 
to eke out their inadequate milk checks. 

The same thing happened in reverse 
just a few years ago, when the hog 
market crashed in the fall and winter of 
1955-56. Hog prices dropped to only 50 
percent of parity, and Iowa corn and hog 
producers scoured Wisconsin in search 
of dairy cows and heifers so they could 
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eke out their incomes by milking a few 
cows. 

This is a lesson to consider carefully, 
Mr. President, when the opportunity 
presents itself to vote on overriding 
the President’s veto of Senate Joint 
Resolution 162. A vote to override that 
veto is a vote for the welfare of every 
farmer in America—for the depression 
in dairy, wheat, or cotton that it pre- 
vents would soon spread into every 
corner of the agricultural economy. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE CITY OF SALEM, OREG. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuurcu in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 
The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2318) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands of the United States to the city of 
Salem, Oreg. 


CANADIAN AVALANCHE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most interesting and revealing 
analyses of the recent Canadian election 
was contained in an editorial published 
in last night’s Washington Star. In 
the editorial the Washington Star states 
that the Liberal Party, which suffered 
such a decisive and overwhelming defeat, 
had become in fact a conservative party 
in domestic fiscal and economic affairs. 
On the other hand, according to the 
Star, the Conservative Party had become 
a party dedicated to leading Canada to its 
manifest destiny of national well-being 
through a program of great public works, 
as well as a tougher policy of economic 
nationalism. The Star points out that 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker has 
been likened to Franklin Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman as a progressive candi- 
date. 

Mr. President, the implication of the 
editorial in the Star is that the Canadian 
people voted for progressive, humani- 
tarian government, determined to solve 
its economic problems by vigorous and 
aggressive action. Such an implication, 
applied to political parties in this coun- 
try, leads to a very obvious inference for 
next November. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Canadian 
Avalanche” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

CANADIAN AVALANCHE 

The political analysts who had predicted 
a Conservative Party victory in Canada’s na- 
tional elections this week were only partly 
correct. It was a Conservative victory, sure 
enough, but by such massive proportions that 
the whole political complexion of the Do- 
minion has been changed. Never before in 
Canadian history has one party so domi- 
nated a Parliament, winning 209 seats in the 
265-member body. One splinter group, the 
rightwing Social Credit Party, was elimi- 
nated entirely; and another, the Socialist Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, was 
cut from 25 to 8 seats. The Liberal Party, 
which had governed Canada for 22 years un- 
til last June, was trimmed from 106 to 47 
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seats—leaving it mathematically powerless, 
at least, to mount any effective opposition. 

An assessment of these results must be 
based, first of all, on an understanding that 
the party designations are misleading in 
themselyes. Through its long rule, the Lib- 
eral Party in Canada became increasingly 
conservative under the leadership of William 
Lyon MacKenzie-King and Louis St. Laurent, 
particularly in domestic fiscal and economic 
affairs. Lester Pearson, the able interna. 
tionalist who succeeded to the party lead- 
ership only a few months ago, was not able 
to persuade the voters that his was the party 
of reform. By contrast, the Conservative 
Party won last summer on the time-for-a- 
change theme and has won even more im- 
pressively now as something of a New Deal 
party. In his campaigning, Conservative 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker has been 
likened to Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman—an evangelist who described him- 
self as a progressive conservative, available 
to lead Canada to its manifest destiny of 
material well-being through a program of 
great public works and a tougher policy on 
economic nationalism vis-a-vis the United 
States. 

When the Conservative Party won enough 
seats last June to form a coalition govern- 
ment it was considered something of an up- 
set, probably by the party itself. The mar- 
gin of the victory this week again was a much 
greater upset. But victory of this kind is 
a heady wine, easily interpreted as a man- 
date to go faster and further than originally 
planned. The new Parliament probably will 
be summoned into session next month. The 
performance of Mr. Diefenbaker and his par- 
ty at that time will be of great interest and 
importance to more than Canada alone. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
rise to discuss a subject which I think 
is of tremendous importance. I have 
deliberately, carefully, and thoughtfully 
chosen this subject for my first major 
address on the floor of the Senate since 
my election. 

I shall speak about the most impor- 
tant unsolved problem confronting the 
American people. To be brutally frank, 
we, the American people, are not meet- 
ing our major responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility for educating our children. 

This failure is the most significant and 
tragic in American life. If it continues 
it will mean that America is wasting 
its most valuable resource—the intelli- 
gence of its future citizens. If it con- 
tinues it will mean America will forfeit 
world leadership, because America will 
have wasted the prime ingredient of 
leadership—human intelligence. If this 
failure continues it will mean America 
will lose the struggle for freedom to 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, if we continue to fail 
in our educational responsibility all the 
hundreds of billions of dollars this Con- 
gress spends on national defense will 
avail us nothing. 

Why do we not legislate aid to edu- 
cation? 

Not because we do not recognize the 
need. Not because our hearts are hard, 
and we do not love our children. 

Not because we are not sufficiently 
patriotic to save this republic. Not be- 
cause we are too tight-fisted with our 
money, too narrow visioned, too lacking 
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in imagination to see that our future 
lies with education. 

No, these are not the reasons. 

We fail to pass good bills for educa- 
tion, again and again, I believe, because 
we have not hit upon a formula which 
will meet the serious objections and mis- 
givings that attach to almost any pro- 
posal. What a tragedy. It is a failure 
of legislative ingenuity to make the most 
critical breakthrough for America. 

One good bill raises fear of Federal 
interference in the conduct of local 
schools. Another becomes involved in 
the controversy over integration. An- 
other is so involved that it is hard to be 
sure just how it will work out. 

And each year that passes without 
school-aid legislation is a year lost from 
the lives of a generation of young Amer- 
icans. Time does not wait. Youth does 
not stand still. In their overcrowded 
classrooms, undermanned with teachers, 
a generation marches on to meet its des- 
tiny—ready or not. 

Mr. President, I want to offer another 
formula here today—not because I be- 
lieve it is the only way, nor even the 
best way, to meet the tragic, multiply- 
ing needs of education, but because I 
think it is simple enough and noncon- 
troversial enough that we can vote for 
it, pass it, and have it signed by the 
President. 

I want to give every member of this 
body every chance there is to vote for a 
bill to stem the tide that runs against 
us in education. 

THE NEED FOR CLASSROOMS AND TEACHERS 


I begin, Mr. President, with the tragic 
need for teachers and classrooms. We 
do not have enough of either now. We 
are not building enough schools nor 
training enough teachers to meet the 
needs of our present school population. 
Every year we fall further behind as 
classrooms become unusable and teach- 
ers leave the profession. And still the 
children come, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, a golden horde that piles the ap- 
palling deficit higher every year. 

What is the situation now? 

According to a report of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
32.9 million pupils enrolled in the full- 
time public elementary and secondary 
day schools last year. The increase in 
total enrollment was 1.3 million, or 4.3 
percent more than a year ago. 

What kind of schools did they find? 
Some of them found very good schools. 
Many of them did not. Almost 2 million 
of them were classified as pupils in ex- 
cess of normal capacity of accessible 
public schools. That means that 7.3 
percent of the pupils in public schools 
this year are stuffed into overcrowded 
classrooms or forced to go to school in 
shifts. By conservative estimate, we 
need 146,400 classrooms now that we do 
not have. 

If we had the classrooms, we would not 
have the teachers to go into them. In 
1956 the National Education Association 
estimated the demand for teachers in 
public schools that year to be 227,500. 
Ninety-five thousand of those were 
needed for normal replacement, 132,500 
to improve teaching across the country. 
In that year we trained only 97,600 
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teachers—just a few more than were 
needed as replacements—but of that 
number only 69,000 became teachers. 

Think of that. Only 69,000 became 
teachers, but 227,500 were needed. When 
they were confronted with alternative 
opportunities, nearly one in five chose 
not to teach. 

What follows after that is easy to pre- 
dict. Many of the teachers who are 
manning our classrooms are inadequate- 
ly prepared. In the fall of 1957 there 
were 91,200 teachers with substandard 
certificates. This is 7.5 percent of all 
the teachers in the public schools. 

If those figures are not enough to spoil 
the sleep of any responsible citizen or 
Senator, let us add three more. To the 
33 million pupils in the schools today add 
another 4 million by 1960. Then add 
still another 4 million by 1965. That, 
Mr. President, is roughly a 25-percent 
increase in enrollment in 7 years. 

The pupil-teacher ratio now is 26.2 to 
1. This ratio, of course, does not ade- 
quately state the problem, because it is 
an average. Where 1 school is able to 
put a teacher in the room with 20 pupils, 
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it pulls down the average. Some of our 
most crowded schools will have 40 or 
more in a single class. Compare that 
with the pupil-teacher ratio in a good 
private school and it is easy to see how 
we are depriving children of a decent 
chance to learn. 

St. Albans School, in Washington, is 
an excellent private school. It has a 
ratio of pupils to teacher not of 27 to 1 
but 15 to 1. In other words, the chil- 
dren there get the type of personal at- 
tention which the children in the public 
schools do not receive, the type of atten- 
tion which, I understand, is given in the 
schools of many foreign countries, in- 
cluding the schools of our principal com- 
petitor for world leadership, the Soviet 
Union, which leads us by almost exactly 
the same proportion. There they have 
a ratio of 17 pupils to each teacher. 

Even if we were making an all-out ef- 
fort to take care of that flood of chil- 
dren, Mr. President, we would be hard 
put to doit. But what will happen, Mr. 
President, if we do not half try? 

Mr. President, there are some useful 
statistics bearing on the need for aid to 
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education which I shall ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

One table is found in the preliminary 
report of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Cir- 
cular No. 513, entitled “Fall 1957 Sta- 
tistics on Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing in Full-Time Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools.” 

The second is table 12, contained in 
a publication entitled “Advanced Esti- 
mates of Public and Elementary and 
Secondary Schools for the School Year 
1958-59,” published by the National 
Education Association. The table gives 
the “Estimated Extent of Teacher Short- 
age and Status of Teacher-Education 
Enrollments, 1957-58.” 

The third item is an article entitled 
“Losing Struggle To Find Teachers,” and 
published in the New York Times of 
January 12, 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the material I have mentioned. 

There being no objection, the tables 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


TABLE 12.—Estimated extent of teacher shortage and status of teacher-education enrollments, 1957-58 


1 Estimated by NEA research division, 
? No data available, 


Outlook for teacher-edu- 
cation enrollments in 
meeting need in next 3 


Teacher-education 
enrollment in 1957-58 


compared | As compared | Elementary | Secondary 


As com 
with 1940-41 | with 1056-57 


Nore.—“Small” means“ practically none“; some“ means “considerable”; “large” 


means “ “very large. 


Beem 9 larger. » Cols. 10-11: “Short” means 


” Cols, 8-9: “Smaller” means much smaller“; “ 


er“ means 


means large shortage”; balanced” 


“balanced supply and demand.“ 
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Fall 1957 statistics on enrollment, teachers, and school housing, in full-time public elementary and secondary day schools 


Number of pupils enrolled 


Region and State 


0) 


Onagan United States (esti- 


Number of States reporting item d. 
'Total for States repòrting item 5 
Total for States 9 


cent of estimated total for Uni ted 
States,” 3 pean 
Northeast: 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Vork 


South Carol 
Virginia 
ia. 
‘West V: 
District 110, 041 
West: 
6 — RORA 266, 617 


Number of classroom teachers 


Degree or number of se- 
mester hours required 
for lowest regular 


Number of teachers teaching under 
substandard credentials 1 


E 
8 


A 

~~ 

= 
82 
a 


a 


10, 724 B B 
5, 148 96 B 

18, 820 B B 
2, 523 B B 

24, 500 B B 
56, 800 B B 
88, 327 B B 
2,730 B B 

2,096 60 B 

uB 1 

B B 

( = @) g 

B B 

uB uB 

64 B 

12 B 

3 32 B 

B B 

N 30 BU 00 

6⁴ B 

11, 10 94 B 

5, uB “B 

1, u “uB 

12, B B 

10, 60 60 

64 B 

970 B B 

4, 756 3, 526 B B 

4, 500 3.825 B B 

1,930 1, 684 B B 

23 6 B B 

53 20 B B 

702 510 B B 

3, 100 2,760 aB “uB 

2,319 2,017 B B 

566 1,420 1,040 4 B 

2, 226 1, 723 650 425 B 2B 

7,060 P B M 

63, 000 34, 000 9, 500 7, 500 B B+30 
9, 838 6, 243 467 374 u 60 uB 

3, 232 2, 452 990 737 B B 

4, 255 2, 237 357 31¹ 64 1 

1,478 722 37 37 62 B 

468 2, 639 B B 

5, 021 B B 

3, 193 B B 

7.525 B B 

1, 285 B B 

268 85 90 5 B 

“B ) *B 

60 B 

B B 

67 B 

60 60 


1 Some of the teachers included in cols. 8 to 10 have met the minimum general 
3 eee given in cols. 11 and 12 but * either the required semester 


in professional education or directed 
1 the bach nt of 120 to 128 semester hours; 


teach’ 

elor’s degree, the equiv: 
ane the master’s degree. 

Morowo pate data for elementary wad 888 schools are classified 

ization of the sch 5 0 rather than b; grade roup, 

total for continental United N dis tates and District of Colum- 

estimate for nonreporting Sta 

District of Columbia. 

District of Columbia in the case of those items for which District of 

made a report. 


Percentages computed from eee fi 
H Data for elementary and secondary schools are reported by wade group; kinder- 
garten through grade 8 for . and grades 9 to 12 for secondary. 


Additional footnotes on next page. 


* State reports that “these teachers are working toward „standard certificates; 
their present 8 are emergency but not substandard.” 
1 Data as N June 30, 1 
4 Source: National Yeducation Association, A Manual on Certification Require- 
oe — Schoo a el 10 the 1 oa lakee, 1957 an Sok 1 
ata for elementary and secondary schools are re e group; ler · 
marten through genes for elementary, and grades 7 to 12 for 3 
0 — receiv 
“at Represents teachers in 1- room schools not having the minimum requirement of 
ours, 
48 Represents teachers who have not completed 120 semester hours. 
15 Data for 1955-56. 
u Requirement for teaching in rural schools; for city schools the minimum require- 
ment is 60 semester hours. 
18 Requirement for — * in high schools is the bachelor’s degree. 
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Additional instruction rooms | Instruction 
needed at opening of school in 


mal capacity of the accessible Tnventory of instruction rooms 
2 owned school plants in fall 1957 scheduled 
for com- 
pletion 
d State Abandoned 1 — noch 
Region an unsal schoo! 
Available, | for instruc- 9 Avallable, factory | (not avail- 
Elemen- Second- beginning tional pur-| during | beginning facilities | able for fall 
Total tary * ary? ses during} 1956-57 1957-58 Total (exclusive | 1957 short- 
school year the beat school year | school year of those age) 
school y: in col, 21) | Important: 
See “Note” 
below 
a) (13) a4) (15) (16) a7) (18) (19) (20) (22) (23) 
99 United States (esti- 
F Os | BT as hat 1,937,000 | 1,373,000 564,000 | 1,101, 000 14, 300 68, 600 | 1, 155, 300 140, 400 77, 200 70, 800 
E OO OO OO eee ——ͤ SSS | oo: ONO Oo Ow SS 
Number of States reporting item . 43 41 41 46 46 43 46 
Total for States reporting item . . . 1,742,293 | 1,171, 504 §21, 517 990, 380 13, 575 60,504 | 1,038, 185 126, 429 62, 815 63, 096 
Total for States reporting, as 
cent of estimated total for Un ted 
States,’ percent 89.9 85.3 92.5 89.9 94.7 88.7 89.8 90.1 81.4 89.2 
Northeast: 
e ——— 21, 834 8, 484 13, 350 14, 214 103 767 15, 530 2,229 550 1, 513 
7.082 4, 659 2, 423 7, 100 48 333 7, 385 726 474 351 
23, 000 15, 000 8, 000 „305 268 1, 421 28, 459 263 1,421 1,261 
5, 655 3, 561 2, 094 8. 496 143 387 3, 740 417 252 184 
78, 300 49, 300 29, 000 29, 900 350 1,750 31, 300 3, 500 900 1,575 
83 ) 8 9 @) (bee ; œ) 
) ës) 025 64, 353 1, 299 65, 017 3,750 
5, 029 8.501 1, 528 3, 970 49 166 4, 087 500 144 
4, 588 2. 991 1, 597 2, 999 15 144 3, 128 999 789 70 
58, 310 46, 401 11, 909 55, 459 611 3, 182 58, 030 3,315 1,370 2. 940 
27. 000 1 16, 470 1 10, 530 30, 627 278 2, 267 32, 616 „ 400 2, 500 2, 500 
29, 000 19, 000 10, 000 20, 062 357 325 20, 030 85 0 600 
(33) 6 @) 62 * a) (8) 05 @ ( 
164, 800 106, 873 57, 927 50, 751 500 4,1 54, 377 10, 111 3,519 4,229 
-20, 300 12, 680 7, 620 23, 530 360 1,715 24, 885 5, 003 4, 1, 603 
@) 9 e) 27,217 325 1, 28, 455 4, 433 9 1, 500 
3. 363 2. 542 821 12, 725 251 12, 774 359 186 225 
7, 500 (9 9 3,318 134 3, 469 350 100 190 
54, 702 39, 535 15, 167 58, 911 328 1,497 60, 080 3, 925 2, 000 2, 699 
5, 012 3, 341 1, 671 7, 733 271 243 7, 705 7 397 254 
2,925 1,925 1.000 26, 763 175 1, 578 28, 166 478 350 1, 600 
280, 980 210, 735 70, 245 13, 646 100 588 14, 134 11, 026 1, 660 374 
20, 900 15, 000 5, 900 9, 355 16) 700 9, 895 1,226 422 690 
3, 585 2, 204 1,381 2, 444 130 2, 541 219 95 316 
92, 152 61, 688 30, 464 23, 780 124 2. 101 25, 787 5,011 1. 882 1.845 
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„650 32. 100 8, 550 63, 186 698 5,218 67,706 2, 763 1, 355 1, 408 5,170 
72, 094 47, 742 24, 352 25, 137 302 1, 239 26, 074 5, 088 2, 585 2, 503 1,271 
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69 =) e) 0 76 (3) 09 9 09 53 
777 28, 044 4, 733 7, G44 53 542 8, 133 1,445 1, 093 352 30 264 
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392 21, 378 11, 014 12, 230 223 965 12, 972 1. 338 797 541 500 
834 2, 849 2, 985 5, 570 72 215 5, 713 713 223 490 170 
149 2,870 2, 279 6, 218 148 446 6, 516 617 245 372 267 
316 2, 851 465 1, 920 58 160 2, 022 126 102 145 
882 10,417 4, 465 8 220 6, 969 1, 542 890 652 479 
982 5, 650 4, 332 13, 529 282 814 14, 061 763 365 398 573 
126 7, 198 3, 928 6, 810 91 345 7, 064 592 378 214 200 
000 45, 000 25, 000 19, 785 400 1, 800 21, 185 3, 300 1, 400 1, 900 1. 270 
000 1, 500 500 3, 190 50 100 8, 240 130 80 50 150 
827 5, 634 1,193 1, 149 11 82 1, 220 378 251 127 150 
120 (2) * 120 219 19 7 207 50 4 46 45 
al GUE ferian 3 377 S 8 2 
170 412 16 74 470 327 8 319 2 
973 1, 030 4.284 149 260 4, 395 506 134 372 310 
343 200, 706 29, 637 A Meee es 1,140 9, 904 6, 420 5, 865 655 828 
949 214 . (RE SE peas 181 64 27 37 28 


Jun! h. 
2 Trosi ably represents requirement for class C certificate; minimum of a bach- 
elor's degree 8 for class $ and higher certificates. 


pas requirement for a regular certificate; requirement for a permit is 60 
n Represents requirement t for tooshiag in junior high schools; master’s degree 


2 1 to 9: bachelor's degree and 
certificate —_ United States required for ers o 1 2 es 10 to 12. 
presents requirement for teaching in schools for United States 1 in 
3 for Latin Americans the requirement is a Republic of Panama Normal 
certificate, or its equivalent. 
3% Represents requirement for teaching grades 6 to 8 in schools for e States 
eit rens 1 25 in secondary schools for Latin Americans; master’s degree required for 
teaching grades 9 and above in schools for United States citizens, 


lains that apparent arithmetical discre in Invent: fi: l, 
16-174 18010 9) is due to the fact that some peaviguaty ‘aba abandoned MAMEA rons es 
have been put back into use and that previously completed rooms are now in use for 


the Ist time. 
* Data not available. 
2 Includes 300 rooms in 150 temporary eo stp 2 
3 Excludes 1 building for which the number of rooms were not reported, 
Nore.—It is estimated that additional instruction-room needs, which will develop 
to the opening of the fall vers term, will amount to approximately 5 58,000 rooms 


prior to 
. — for l enrollment increases and 14,000 for ual re place- 
his is in addition to the fall 1957 ‘shortage of 140,400, If the 70,800 


— rooms scheduled for completion in 1957-58 95 are actually constructed, the 
projected shortage of instruction-rooms in the fall of 1958 could be approximately 
128,000, or about 13,000 less than in the fall of 1957, 
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LOSING STRUGGLE To FIND TEACHERS 


The Nation is losing ground in its struggle 
to provide schools with competent teach- 
ers, according to a recent study made by the 
research division of the National Education 
Association. It is increasingly difficult to 
get enough good teachers in almost every 
subject. It is just about impossible in the 
fields of science and mathematics. 

In its study, called “The Postwar Struggle 
to Provide Competent Teachers,” the N. E. A. 
shows that not enough qualified graduates 
are entering teaching. The report notes 
that many persons specifically trained for 
teaching science never enter the teaching 
field. 

LOSS OF CANDIDATES 

“Recent developments have greatly in- 
creased America’s needs for scientists and 
engineers,” the report says. Here the pri- 
mary role of the public schools is clear—to 
identify and encourage the young student 
with aptitude for and interest in scentific 
studies. But the diminishing supply of new 
teaching candidates in science and mathe- 
matics fell precipitately from 1950 to 1955, 
and the modest increase recently does not 
compensate for that loss. 

“Moreover, the aggressive competition of 
other occupations for this inadequate sup- 
ply makes even more difficult the task of 
staffing the schools.” 

The study shows that while the loss of 
candidates is substantia] in all areas of 
teaching, it is most acute in the sciences 
and mathematics. This year, for example, 
5,044 graduates are prepared for high-school 
science teaching. It is expected that the 
schools will lose more than 40 percent, or 
more than 2,000, of these graduates to other 

tions or activities. 

In the next decade, it appears, college en- 
rollments will increase at a faster rate than 
either elementary or secondary schoo] en- 
rollments. 

This will mean that more emphasis will 
have to be placed on the training of college 
teachers. At present, not enough students 
continue with graduate studies anc go into 
college teaching. 

Paradoxically, one-half of all new teachers 
employed in September 1956 came from 
sources other than the 1956 class of college 
graduates who prepared for teaching but 
never taught and persons with temporary 
certificates. 

The outstanding achievement of the post- 
war era, the report brings out, is the im- 
proved status of elementary school teach- 
ers. Higher standards have been adopted 
in almost every State. There is widespread 
acceptance of the concept of equal pay for 
elementary and high-school teachers. 

B. F. 


WHY THE STATES CANNOT MEET 
THE NEED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
there is one fixed star in the firmament 
of American federalism it is this: that 
control of education belongs in the hands 
of State and local governments. Public 
education should be controlled at the 
grassroots. I am sure that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate will subscribe whole- 
heartedly to that sentiment. I do my- 
self, emphatically and without reserva- 
tion. I will not support any proposition 
to meet our educational needs that in- 
volves a transfer of responsibility or 
control, or any part of either, from the 
States and the local school districts to 
the Federal Government. 

I say that plainly, and repeat it and 
underline it, because I feel it very 
strongly. But that is not the same thing 
as saying that the Federal Government 
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has no responsibility for public educa- 
tion. It is not the same thing as saying 
that State and local governments must 
pay the cost of education, without help 
from the Federal Government. The 
simple truth, of course, is that they can- 
not continue to carry the burden of pub- 
lic education without help from the Fed- 
eral Government—help that is massive 
and immediate and readily convertible 
into classrooms and teachers. 

Historically, public-school support has 
come from local communities. In 1890, 
more than 75 percent of it came from 
local government. The States paid 18.4 
percent and the Federal Government 5.5 
percent, Today the States do much more 
than they did then, putting up 40.6 per- 
cent of the total, with local districts still 
paying 55.8 percent of it. But in the 
same period, the share paid by the Fed- 
eral Government has actually declined. 
Today only 3.6 percent of school revenues 
comes from Uncle Sam. Most of this is 
spent for school lunches and other pro- 
grams not directly related to education. 

During the long period that the State 
and local governments have continued to 
pay almost the total cost of public educa- 
tion, the source of public revenues has 
shifted enormously. The property tax 
is the great prop of the public schools. 
Fifty-four percent of the cost of public 
schools today is borne by the property 
tax. But, as everyone knows, the prop- 
erty tax is relatively inelastic. It is a well 
that holds just so much water; and to 
make the pump bigger does not help at 
all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the able 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratu- 
late the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin for the excellent speech he is 
making. 

I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin 
will agree with me that another point 
which needs to be stressed in connection 
with the inadequacy of the general prop- 
erty tax is that it also tends to be re- 
gressive. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Illinois that 
the general property tax is one of the 
most regressive taxes. Not only is it 
inelastic, but it falls on those who are 
least able to pay—on old persons, on 
those who are ill, on those of small 
means who wish to own and to hold on 
to their own homes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Two years ago the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port held hearings at which testimony 
was taken from experts on local taxation. 
They admitted that the homes of work- 
ingmen tend to be assessed at much 
higher rates than do the homes of the 
wealthy; and, furthermore, that the 
residences of the persons in the lower in- 
come brackets tend to be assessed at 
much higher rates than the rates at 
which industrial property is assessed. I 
know of a case in one city where a $10,- 
000 house of a working man would be 
assessed at $8,000 or $9,000, whereas an 
industrial property with an original cost 
of $71 million was assessed at only $1 
million. 
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Therefore, is it not true that the gen- 
eral property tax, in addition to being 
inadequate, does not distribute the bur- 
den fairly among the citizens? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is absolutely 
correct. 

As a matter of fact, the calculations I 
have made on this matter, on the basis 
of very exhaustive studies in Wiscon- 
sin as a member of the legislature and 
also as a candidate for Governor, show 
that typically those in the $3,000, $4,000, 
or $5,000 income brackets pay as much 
as 10 percent of their income in prop- 
erty taxes, whereas those in the higher 
income brackets—$30,000 and $40,000 
and more and thereabouts—pay only 2 
percent or 3 percent of their income in 
property taxes. 

Mr. President, the fabulous increases 
in public revenues in the last 40 years 
has come from the income tax, and this 
is a source that the Federal Government 
has virtually preempted. Ninety per- 
cent of the national income now is com- 
prised of the compensation of employees, 
corporate profits, and incomes of unin- 
corporated businesses and the profes- 
sions. This is the ocean the Federal 
Government has tapped. More than 75 
percent of Federal taxes come from these 
sources. By contrast, the States get only 
15 percent of their revenue from income 
taxes; and local governments, only 2 
percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Wer PROXMIRE. I am very glad to 
eiad. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the State of Wisconsin and the State 
of New York were the pioneers in the 
field of State income taxation? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Wisconsin cer- 
tainly was. Few persons realize that 
Wisconsin was 2 years in advance of the 
Federal Government in that respect. 
The Wisconsin income-tax law was en- 
acted in 1911, whereas the Federal Gov- 
19275 ent income-tax law was enacted in 

Of course, that development in Wis- 
cousin was part of the great La Follette 
reform movement, and was one of the 
reasons why Wisconsin and New York 
together led the way in progressive, hu- 
manitarian government and taxation 
based on ability to pay. 

No one in his right mind would dare 
suggest that the gargantuan needs of 
public education can be met from the 
historic source, the property tax. But 
no one with the slightest familiarity with 
public finance would deny that these 
needs can be met, and met easily, out 
of the revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools has pointed 
out that economists’ estimates of the 
gross national product for the year 1965 
average $525 billion, an increase of 35 
percent over the amount in 1955. Less 
than 7 percent of the increase in the 
gross national product would meet the 
most ambitious program for the schools 
that anyone so far has even suggested. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp two tables which appear in a 
publication of the N. E. A. Legislative 
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Commission entitled “The Property Tax 
and Public-School Financing,” written 
by R. L. Johns. 

The first table gives tax collections of 
different levels of Government, 1953. 
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The second gives sources of national in- 
come in 1929 and 1956. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.— Tux collections of different levels of government, 1953 


In millions} 
Local 
Total all Federal State governments School 
governments | Government | governments (excluding districts 
Type of tax schools) 
Per- Amount | Per- | Amount — Amount | Per- 
cent 


Amount | Per- Amount 
cent 


Personal income-_......---.------- $32, 870 35 | $31, 800 
Corporation income 22, 410 24 | 21,600 
Other business 1. 390 21 — 
Gencral sales 2,730 4 
Liquor sales 3, 520 4 2. 780 
Tobacco sales. 2, 320 2 1, 650 
Gasoline sales. 3,060 3 890 
Other sales 4, 970 5 4, 620 
Auto license. 1,040 113 
Customs... 610 1 610 
Property. 9, 370 21338 
INC 17.150 8 5, 650 
AD 1. 110 1 890 
Miscellaneous and unallocated... 1,020 1 

Led 93,570 | 100 70,490 


cent cent 
45 $970 8 $100 — ů —— 
31 810 Li) Recep led A SRE tie Set 
eat 990 8 400 6 
E EETA 2, 430 20 300 5 
4 540 4 200 3 
2 470 4 200 3 
1 020 7 150 2 
7 250 2 100 2 
aks re 1,010 A iS ORE) SEE 
k LAR 370 3 4,520 | 72 
8 1, 500 c ( 
1 e inal TTA 
3 620 5 340 5 
100 | 12,200 | 100 6,310 | 100 


Adapted from data given in American Public Finance, Coen Shultz and C. Lowell Harris, Prentice Hall. p. 
y 


252, and ‘Trends in Significant Facts in School Finance b 
U, S. Office of Education, p. 21. 


yton Hutchins, Albert R. Munse, and Edna D. Booher, 


TaBLE 2.—Sources of national income,’ 1929 
and 1956 


Dollars in millions} 


1929 


1956 


Source 
Per- [Amount | Per- 
cent cent 


Compensation of em- 


ployees $51,085 | 58 2 {$241,372 | 70.2 
Corporate profits 10, 100 11. 40, 11.8 
Unincorporated busi- 

ness and professional 

meome 


Farm income 
Rental income of per- 


1 Source of data: Survey of Current Business, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, July 1957. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
estimated expenditures for all educa- 
tion—public and private, elementary 
schools through college—in 1955-56 
totaled $16,996,000,000. By way of com- 
parison, I should like to offer the follow- 
ing estimated expenditures for some 
other items: 

Estimated expenditures, 1955-56 
Education, public and pri- 
vate, elementary school 
through college 


Alcoholic beverages 


Tobacco products 5, 373, 000, 000 
Parimutual net receipts 426, 000, 000 
Oosme ties 1. 587, 000, 000 

Othe. cee enone 17, 515, 000, 000 


Mr. President, these figures are shock- 
ing and shameful. The people of the 
United States spend more on a few as- 
sorted social extravagances than they 
spend on all the education—public, 
parochial, and private—for all the chil- 
dren of America. Can the United States 
of America afford to pay for education? 


Mr. President, these figures provide the 
answer to that question. 


WHY EDUCATION BILLS FAIL 


The failure of the Federal Government 
to do anything effective to meet the 
needs of education has not been the re- 
sult of a lack of good Federal-aid-to- 
education bills. Many of these bills I 
have the honor to cosponsor. I wish to 
make crystal clear right now that I will 
support any good bill that gives Federal 
aid to schools without Federal control, 
which comes to a vote in the Senate. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor, with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], of Senate bill 3311, 
the School Assistance Act of 1957. This 
bill proposes to authorize appropriations 
of $25 per school-age child for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958. The 
amounts will increase by $25 per school- 
age child each year, until a total of $100 
per school-age child is reached. 

I also have the privilege of cosponsor- 
ing the bill which has been introduced by 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], along with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. In the 
words of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the author of the bill, it brings 
up to date the bill which Senator Taft 
originally sponsored for aid to education. 
This bill is an alternative to the Murray 
bill, and authorizes the appropriation of 
$1 billion a year to the States, to enable 
them to raise their standards and to take 
a long step toward equalizing educational 
opportunities. I have also joined the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and other Senators in sponsoring Senate 
bill 3187, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, which would award to college 
students 40,000 scholarships a year, in 
each of 6 years. This bill is aimed at 
securing American supremacy in science 
for the future. 
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I have also supported enthusiastically 
the proposal to permit a teacher to de- 
duct from gross income up to $600 for any 
single year’s expenses incurred in fur- 
therance of his education. 

These are good bills, and there are 
other good bills. Since the end of World 
War II, there have been many good bills 
in both Houses. But they have a way, 
like the French king in the nursery 
rhyme, of marching up the hill, and then 
marching down again. What happens 
to them? 

There are two great pitfalls, and sey- 
eral little ones, in the way of any aid-to- 
education bill. One of the big ones is 
the fear of Federal contro] of education. 
This is a justifiable fear. Unless it can 
be madé clear beyond a peradventure of 
a doubt that no Federal interference 
rides along with the Federal grant, the 
bill is doomed. 

A second pitfall is the possibility that 
the aid-to-education bill will become en- 
meshed in the titanic controversy over 
integration in the schools. Some who 
want Federal aid to help the cause of 
integration and some who want the cause 
of integration to hurt Federal aid col- 
laborate to write into the bill provisions 
requiring integration. Then the foes of 
Federal aid and the foes of integration 
join hands to kill the bill. Thus, it is 
made certain that a maximum number 
of our children of both races will go to 
bad schools, 

These are large pitfalls to be avoided. 
Among the small pitfalls are the contro- 
versies that divide honest people who 
want the best in education for our chil- 
dren. What subjects are most impor- 
tant—those in the sciences or those in 
the liberal arts? Should teachers con- 
centrate on social adjustment or the 
three R’s? How should our teachers be 
trained—with the emphasis on teaching 
methods or with the emphasis on sub- 
ject matter? 

These are important questions. One 
of the healthiest indications of what is 
right with our educational situation now 
is the fervor with which these questions 
are debated. 

But these are not questions that need 
to be settled here, or now, or by the Fed- 
eral Government. These are questions 
that can be worked out while the schools 
are being built and while young people 
are being attracted to teaching as a pro- 
fession and a way of life. This much is 
certain: However the questions of the 
goals and strategy of education are set- 
tled, we will need classrooms, and teach- 
ers, and help for college students. 

The bill I am about to introduce, Mr. 
President, is not a perfect bill—far from 
it. But it has the very substantial virtue, 
in my opinion, that it sidesteps most of 
the pitfalls that waylay other bills and 
makes it possible for us to get on with 
the job of school construction and 
teacher recruitment. 

The bill also has the unique value of 
providing that funds available for edu- 
cation will expand as the economy ex- 
pands. This is a vitally important ad- 
vantage for this bill. A paramount rea- 
son for our educational lag is the depend- 
ence of education on the static, rigid, 
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inelastic, regressive property tax. Edu- 
cation urgently needs a source of funds 
that will expand as the economy ex- 
pands. This bill provides it. As the 
gross national product expands by 35 
percent in the next 10 years, as econ- 
omists predict, the 5-percent share of 
Federal income taxes will swell from 
more than $3.3 billion to $4.5 billion. 

Mr. President, of course the passage of 
this bill will help and help materially 
to provide more jobs and more income. 
Of course, it will help push us out of the 
recession. 

This is the most constructive kind of 
antirecession investment this Nation 
could possibly make. If there is any les- 
son to be learned in human history, it is 
that education is a preeminently sound, 
safe, secure investment. More than that 
it is sure to be an immensely profitable 
investment. It will vastly increase the 
Nation’s real wealth, in fact its only 
ultimate wealth—the ability and intelli- 
gence of the human beings who make up 
this country. 

If there is any clarion clear lesson 
in American history, it is that the unique 
force and strength of this Republic is in 
very important part the result of Ameri- 
can emphasis on universal, compulsory, 
public education. There is no better rea- 
son for the flowering of this country. 

Life magazine has begun a serious and 
distinguished series of editorials and ar- 
ticles dealing with the crisis in Ameri- 
can education. Life tells the story as 
only the simple language of pictures can 
tell it. 

I should like to quote briefly from that 
article. Life points out: 

The schools have been overcrowded ‘or 
years, but children still study in shacks and 
shifts and hallways and jerry-built class- 
rooms. 

Most teachers are grossly underpaid (some 
are not worth what they get). A great many, 
who know their jobs well and practice them 
with devotion, have to work without help, 
understanding or tools, 


I should like to quote briefly from the 
story about one Donald Pearson, of Da- 
vid Douglas High School, Portland, Oreg.: 


At David Douglas High School, Donald 
Pearson has a formidable task: to plant some 
science in the minds of roomfuls of restless 
teen-agers. For 6 strenuous hours every 
day—three of freshman general science, 3 
of upper class physics—he works earnestly 
and imaginatively to put across scientific 
concepts, ranging from calorie measurement 
to nuclear transmutations. The school is 
relatively well supplied with science equip- 
ment, but whenever he cannot find what he 
needs, he ransacks hardware and surplus 
stores for materials, and then invents his 
own homemade devices. 

Pearson never has time during school hours 
to plan his lessons ahead and set up demon- 
strations. Even after school he has few un- 
disturbed moments. There are no private 
offices for teachers, and Pearson works late 
in his empty classroom. This, he says rue- 
fully, “is as private as a railway station.” 
But every so often something happens in 
class that makes it all seem worth while— 
“just to see the expression on a student's 
face when the light suddenly dawns—that’s 
enough to keep me going.” 


I should like to point out the very seri- 
ous personal problem that exists for our 
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teachers. I read from the same article 
of Life magazine: 

To give his family what he feels it de- 
serves, Pearson recently moved his four 
children and his pregnant wife, Marian, 
into a pleasant new $15,000 house near the 
school. But it has meant drastic cutbacks 
in the household budget. Since they can- 
not afford new furniture, the Pearsons spend 
most of their waking time in the unfinished 
basement, surrounded by homemade fur- 
niture. The livingroom is still completely 
bare. With no money to spare for domestic 
help or baby sitters, Pearson pitches in on 
household chores, and he and his wife have 
not been out together for over a year. 
Marian Pearson stil! recalls 2 precious free 
days last summer, paid for with birthday 
money from her mother, when she took a 
holiday at the YWCA in Salem, 50 miles 
away. Despite these measures, their month- 
ly budget comes to $500, while Pearson's 
take-home pay as a teacher amounts to only 
$372. 


Here is how he makes up the differ- 
ence: 

To earn enough to pay his bills, Pearson 
has organized every moment outside of class 
into a frenetic patchwork of “moonlight- 
ing“ Jobs. In addition, he performs a host 
of gratuitous chores—chaperoning teenage 
dances, collecting tickets at basketball 
games and clowning at PTA shows. For ex- 
tra pay, he tutors, drives the school-activi- 
ties bus, coaches freshman baseball, and 
teaches electronics in night school. His 
weekends he sacrifices for his biggest money 
maker, driving a commercial excursion bus. 
It is hard on the children in his own fam- 
ily for him to be away 7 days a week. “But 
it won't be this way forever,” says Pearson 
hopefully. 


Whether it will be this way or not, of 
course, is in no small part up to the ac- 
tion that will be or will not be taken by 
the United States Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrcorp at this point in my 
remarks an editorial appearing in the 
March 31, 1958, issue entitled “The 
Deeper Problem in Education.” I ask 
unanimous consent, also, to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point the first 
and second of a series of articles entitled 
“Crisis in Education.” This first section 
of the series appeared in Life, March 24, 
1958. The second installment appeared 
in the March 31, 1958, issue. 

An interesting comparison of the 
American and Soviet systems of educa- 
tion, which shows how wrong we are if 
we think we should ape the Russians, 
appeared in the March issue of the Pro- 
gressive. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
the article by Mr. George Fischer enti- 
tled “Mistaken Envy.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

{From Life of March 31, 1958] 
THE DEEPER PROBLEM IN EDUCATION 

It is still a shock to realize the penalties 
a good teacher must pay, just to do his 
country’s most important job. We must do 
something quickly about improving teach- 
ers’ salaries, training, and status, But 
teachers and the public must also get to- 
gether on a problem less tangible but more 
basic—how to straighten out the debris left 
by 40 years of the progressive educationists. 
It is a legacy of distended play facilities, 
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substandard curriculums and principals 
whose intellectual confusion can no longer be 
opinia by the compulsory smile on their 

aces. 

American schools haye done a tremendous 
job in educating people at a rate beyond the 
dreams of most nations. Such a quantita- 
tive achievement was bound to hit some 
snags on the quality side. And it serves no 
purpose to polarize the educational debate 
by shouting “un-American” at the late John 
Dewey's bones (a distinctive Americanism, 
in fact, was one of Dewey’s intellectual 
boasts), or by making blanket denunciations 
of frills in education (if How to Run a 
Beauty Shop has no place in a general high- 
school curriculum, a good challenging music 
appreciation course very definitely has). 
The problem underlying all our confusion 
is—to use words long out of favor in peda- 
gogical circles—a matter of tradition and 
philosophy. Only by grasping this can we 
figure out where and how our education 
system went wrong. 

Until the arrival of Dewey and his dis- 
ciples, American schools had the stated ob- 
jective of educating individuals in an in- 
herited and enlarging body of learning. Con- 
fident of their own established values in 
ethics, law and culture, the old-fashioned 
teachers deliberately set out to pass down 
these values as part of a living tradition. 
They held that it was all one cultural herit- 
age—everything from Boyle’s Law to Cicero’s 
First Oration against Catiline—and the more 
of it you learned the wiser and more men- 
tally alert you would be. 

Dewey and his disciples revolted against 
this certitude, which had indeed grown more 
than a little ossified in its teaching methods. 
But history records no more egregious case 
of throwing out the baby with the bath. In- 
stead of modernizing the oldtimers’ teach- 
ing methods, the new educationists went 
deeper and denied tradition in anything. 

“We agree,” Dewey once said, “that we 
are uncertain as to where we are going and 
where we want to go, and why we are doing 
what we do.” In a kind of country club 
existentialism, Dewey and his boys genially 
contended that the traditional ends of edu- 
cation—and indeed of human life—like God, 
virtue and the idea of culture were all de- 
batable and hence not worth debating. In 
their place: enter life adjustment. The al- 
ternative to educating the individual thus 
became, as John Keats puts it in his ex- 
cellent new book, Schools without Scholars, 
“to bring the individual by a process of con- 
ditioning, to a realization of his functional 
role in society.” 

The Deweyites thus transformed condi- 
tioning techniques into ends in themselves. 
As they tracked through United States edu- 
cation, teachers’ colleges assumed the dignity 
of lamaseries. They called their system sci- 
ence, but they worshipped its doctrines like 
a cult. In thousands of schools teachers 
were denied the chance of learning more 
about their subjects in favor of compulsory 
education courses in how to teach them. 

Within the schools discipline gave way to 
increasingly dubious forms of group persua- 
sion. “With teen-agers,” one high school 
principal said proudly, “there is nothing 
more powerful than the approval or disap- 
proval of the group. * * * When the majority 
conforms, the others will go along.” It would 
not easily occur to the modern educational- 
ists that such blind fostering of group pres- 
sure is a travesty of free democracy. Such 
criticism honestly puzzles them, as do sug- 
gestions that they might concentrate more 
on dry-learning subjects, like mathematics 
and languages, to the exclusion of teen-age 
problems, beauty care, flycasting. But they 
try to understand their critics, for under- 
standing is part of the progressive code—a 
recently popular educational tract is titled 
“Helping Teachers Understand Principals.” 
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By their own trusted empirical test, the 
poor performance of their students has 
proved the educationists wrong. United 
States high-school students are plain ig- 
norant of things grammar-school students 
would have known a generation ago. Years 
of barren discussion courses in English have 
made a whole generation chronically inco- 
herent in the English language (the mutter- 
ings of a United States teen-ager trying to 
discuss his belief’s generally sound like a 
sanitized version of Elvis Presley). By sub- 
stituting projects for study, the education- 
ists have soothed students’ curiosity, but left 
them with little intellectual patience for 
solving problems. Cut off from any but the 
most obvious contact with his tradition; that 
is, an occasional project visit to the local 
courthouse, the student has lost his sense of 
history, at a time when his country needs 
this most. Surely the history of the crusades 
can give a young American a better grasp 
of the problems implicit in the U. N., or 
NATO, than up a Pakistani dele- 
gate in an imitation U. N. assembly at 
school. 

With Dewey's world so demonstrably in 
tatters, one might think the educationists 
would run up the white flag. Far from it. 
Entrenched in public-school administrations, 
they defend with the adhesiveness of a band 
of brothers every article of their gobbledy- 
gook canons. In Holland, Mich., the Chris- 
tian High School, a respected institution of 
impeccable academic standards, has recently 
been denied accreditation by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools because it refused to dilute its aca- 
demic standards with shop and cooking 
courses. A sample of the canons by which 
such schools are judged: “Is the control and 
atmosphere of the individual’s rooms and 
classes based upon teacher authority or group 
self-control and group-defined standards 
„ ++? To what extent are opportunities 
provided for children to develop moral and 
spiritual values through the process of direct 
experience in working with each other?” 

We cannot expect to cure such lopsided 
standards just by giving teachers the pay 
they deserve, building the schools we need, 
and ordering up more science courses. A 
few important steps can be taken by State 
and local authorities. For one thing, most 
of our State teachers’ colleges should be abol- 
ished as such and converted into liberal arts 
colleges, with subordinate education de- 
partments. There must also be some drastic 
upgrading of curriculum requirements. 

But most of all we need to do some think- 
ing about the true ends of education. The 
worthwhile innovations in method brought 
by Dewey’s educationists should be kept. 
But their exclusive devotion to techniques 
and group adjustment should never again be 
allowed to hide the fact that American edu- 
cation exists first of all to educate the 
individual in a body of learning, with a tra- 
dition and purpose behind it. A man so 
educated is far better equipped as a demo- 
cratic citizen than the merely well adjusted. 
For he will have not only the social ease to 
make his civilization comfortable, but the 
intellectual discipline to help save it. 


[From Life of March 24, 1958] 
CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

For years most critics of United States 
education have suffered the curse of Cas- 
sandra—always to tell the truth, seldom to 
be listened to or believed. But now the curse 
has been lifted. What they were saying is 
beginning to be believed. The schools are in 
terrible shape. What has long been an ig- 
nored national problem, sputnik has made 
a recognized crisis. 

The only thing United States schools have 
plenty of is children. There are 33.5 million 
of these, sole owners of the Nation’s future 
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brains and skills. There are not nearly 
enough schools. There are not nearly enough 
teachers. There is nowhere near enough 
money. The salient points of the crisis, am- 
plified by Sloan Wilson, are these: The 
schools have been overcrowded for years, 
but children still study in shacks and shifts 
and hallways and jerry-built classrooms. 
Most teachers are grossly underpaid (some 
are not worth what they get). A great many, 
who know their jobs well and practice them 
with devotion, have to work without help, 
understanding, or proper tools, In their 
eagerness to be all things to all children, 
schools have gone wild with elective courses. 
They build up the bodies with in-school 
lunches and let the minds shift for them- 
selves. Where there are young minds of 
great promise, there are rarely the means 
to advance them. The Nation’s stupid chil- 
dren get far better care than the bright. 
The geniuses of the next decades are even 
now being allowed to slip back into medioc- 
rity. There is no general agreement on what 
the schools should teach. A quarter century 
has been wasted with the squabbling over 
whether to make a child well adjusted or 
teach him something. Most appalling, the 
standards of education are shockingly low. 

In this issue Life begins a series of picture 
essays that will examine the crisis in United 
States education. The series will limit itself 
to the elementary and secondary schools, 
the formative years, because if things go 
wrong then there isn’t much the colleges 
can do. The first installment, which starts 
on the next page, explores the field of battle 
for future brainpower—the United States 
and Soviet Russian schools. In installments 
appearing in successive weeks, the series will 
show what a dedicated high-school teacher 
has to put up with in order to stay on the 
job. It will look at the puzzling world of 
a gifted child who is nearly isolated by his 
own intelligence. It will point out some 
educational stirrings—new excitement about 
science, new courses, new subjects—and will 
give Dr. James B. Conant’s blueprint for a 
good high-school curriculum. 


SCHOOLEOYS POINT UP A UNITED STATES 
WEAKNESS 


Two 16-year-olds, Stephen Lapekas of Chi- 
cago and Alexei Kutzkov of Moscow, are get- 
ting what their own countries consider a 
good, standard public education. Stephen is 
an llth-grader at Austin High, one of the 
city’s finer high schools. Alexei is in his 10th 
and final year at Moscow School 49. But the 
difference in what they learn and the atmos- 
phere in which they learn it measures the 
frightening scale of the problems the United 
States now faces in its public schools. 

The pictures on these pages reveal candidly 
what happened in the lives of both boys dur- 
ing a recent school week. Stephen is an 
average student, likable, considerate, good 
humored—the kind of well-adjusted young- 
ster United States public schools are proud 
of producing. Alexei is hard working, ag- 

ve, above average in his grades—the 
kind of student that the Russian system 
ruthlessly sets out to produce. For Stephen, 
the business of getting educated seldom 
seems too serious. For Alexei, who works in 
a much harsher intellectual climate, good 
marks in school are literally more important 
than anything else in his life. 

Stephen hopes to go to college after he 
finishes at Austin High but knows future 
success does not depend entirely on this. 
Alexei is filled with a fierce determination 
to get to college and become a physicist. In 
Russia, which desperately needs trained man- 
power, few can rise above a humble level 
without a good education. The entire school 
system has been geared to this. With a 


and with no elective subjects, the Soviet 10- 
year schools are like mammoth obstacle 
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courses for the nation’s youth. The laggards 
are forced out by tough periodic examina- 
tions and shunted to less demanding trade 
schools and apprenticeships. Only a third— 
1.4 million in 1957—survive all 10 years and 
finish the course. 

For all its laxness, the system under which 
Stephen studies does develop flexibility and, 
in Stephen, qualities of leadership. For all 
its stern virtues, the system under which 
Alexei studies develops rigidity and sub- 
servience to an undemocratic state. But 
there is no blinking at the educational 
results. Academically Alexei is 2 
ahead of Stephen. As one example, he has 
read Shakespeare and Shaw in literature 
class while Stephen has only just finished 
reading Stevenson’s Kidnapped. 


IN U. 8. S5. R.: ROUGH HAUL ALL THE WAY 


In the austere atmosphere of Moscow's 
School 49, Alexei Kutzkov spends 6 inten- 
sive days a week on a formidable array of 
subjects. They include Russian literature, 
sixth-year English, fifth-year physics, fourth- 
year chemistry, electrical technique, mathe- 
matics, technical drawing, machinery, and 
astronomy. 

Russian schools put a heavy emphasis on 
science and more than half of Alexei’s class- 
room time is given over to scientific subjects. 
But Alexei also has a firm foundation in 
literature and languages. He has studied 
all the great Russian writers, including Tol- 
stoy and Dostoevsky, and in his English 
classes English is spoken more often than 
Russian. Though the range and depth of 
the studies is impressive, there is one catch. 
Russian students learn a great deal by rote 
and seldom strike out to explore any sub- 
ject on their own initiative beyond the ma- 
terial printed in their textbooks. 

Though Alexei gets no direct political in- 
doctrination in school, he is constantly re- 
minded of his duties toward the state. Pic- 
tures and slogans of Lenin are few but con- 
spicuous. The literature courses pay 
considerable attention to contemporary fic- 
tion which glorifies the Soviet way of life, 
Modern history, which Alexei is studying this 
year, emphasizes Russia’s feats in World War 
II. For a year after Stalin’s death Russian 
schools stopped giving examinations in mod- 
ern history, while the party rewrote texts 
to include Stalin’s personal errors. 

Alexei’s teachers are well trained. They 
run their classes with a firm hand. Disci- 
pline has relaxed a little since Stalin's death, 
but pupils are still careful not to act up. 
If a student gets less than an A in behavior, 
school authorities can suggest pointedly that 
he reconsider his plans for applying to 
college. 

A PURPOSE IN FUN, TOO 

Outside the classroom Alexei keeps mov- 
ing at the same determined pace. Five 
years ago he took up volleyball, Russia’s 
number one participant sport. Later he 
joined the Moscow Spartak Club, to which 
several of his schoolmates belong. Through 
tenacious practice he made the club's juve- 
nile volleyball team which plays other teams 
in the city. 

Late in the day, after his long homework 
chores are over, Alexei often comes back to 
school for a game of ping-pong, to play the 
piano for a party or to dance a quiet fox- 
trot. His interest in girls, by United States 
teen-age standards, has been slow in de- 
veloping. He has recently started paying 
hesitant attention to a pretty classmate, 
Marina Dubroynikova. But for solid com- 
panionship he prefers his best friend Oleg 
Koryakovsky. Together they spend hours 
over the chessboard or go to concerts. 
Alexei’s tickets are paid for by his mother, 
a cost engineer in the automobile industry. 
On more frivolous occasions he takes in a 
movie, as he did recently when he went to 
see a Finnish film called Hilya the Milkmaid. 
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IN UNITED STATES: RELAXED STUDIES 


Stephen Lapekas, of Chicago, starts out 
almost every schoolday by meeting his 
steady, Penny Donahue, and heading for 
Austin High. Ten minutes later he gets to 
the typing II class, slips behind a large elec- 
tric typewriter, and another pleasant school- 
day begins. 

Classes at Austin are relaxed and enlivened 
by banter. For Stephen, who is taking an 
academic course, this year’s subjects include 
English, American history, geometry, and 
biology, respectable enough courses but on a 
much less advanced level than Alexei’s. The 
intellectual application expected of him is 
moderate. In English, for instance, students 
seldom bother to read assigned books and 
sometimes make book reports based on 
comic-book condensations. Stephen's extra- 
curricular activities, in which he really shows 
talent and energy, leave him little time for 
hard study. He is the high school’s star 
swimmer and a leader in student affairs. 
As a result, though the teachers consider 
him intelligent, he is behind in mathe- 
matics and his grades are mediocre. “I worry 
about em,“ he admits, but that's about as 
far as it goes.” 


Tr's Time To CLOSE OUR CARNIVAL 
(By Sloan Wilson) 

(Sloan Wilson, best know as a novelist 
(The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit and his 
forthcoming A Summer Place), is also a 
well-grounded critic of United States educa- 
tion. From 1949 to 1953 he was assistant 
director of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools. He has also 
been New York Herald Tribune education 
editor.) 

The facts of the school crises are all out in 
plain sight—and pretty dreadful to look at. 
First of all, it has been shown that a sur- 
prisingly small percentage of high school 
students is studying what used to be con- 
sidered basic subjects. Only 1214 percent are 
taking any mathematics more advanced than 
algebra, and only 25 percent are studying 
physics. A foreign language is studied by 
fewer than 15 percent of the students. Ten 
million Russians are studying English, but 
only 8,000 Americans are studying Russian. 

People are complaining that the diploma 
has been devaluated in this Nation to the 
point of meaninglessness. Bernard Leibson, 
principal of a junior high in New York City, 
recently admitted that while signing di- 
plomas he suffers “great pangs of pedagogical 
conscience. Although Johnny cannot read 
above the fifth-grade level and Mary has 
barely mastered the fourth-grade arithmetic 
fundamentals, I have with the connivance of 
the duly constituted authorities helped to 
perpetuate the fiction that John and Mary 
have ‘completed the course of study with a 
satisfactory record.’ * * *” 

Almost every conceivable reason has been 
offered for this state of affairs. Marion B. 
Folsom, who as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare is a top man in United 
States public education, has demanded 
fewer so-called popular or easy courses and 
less chrome, less country-clubbing. Admiral 
Hyman Rickover, father of the atomic sub- 
marine, concurs, citing specifically such 
courses as love and marriage: “You can 
learn how to make love outside of school in 
the good old-fashioned ways.” 

The teachers are to blame, say some 
critics. Lester Vander Werf, dean of North- 
eastern University’s College of Education, 
recently accused teachers of not being in- 
telligent enough for the functions they per- 
form. 

The students are lazy, says another group. 
Surveys by Margaret Mead and by a group 
of Purdue scientists have shown that most 
youngsters consciously avoid taking sci- 
ence subjects because they do not think a 
scientific career is worth all the effort. A 
junior high school teacher recently wrote 
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that students nowadays “are being smoth- 
ered with anxious concern, softened with 
lack of exercise, seduced with luxuries, then 
flung into the morass oy excessive sex in- 
terest. * * They are overfed and under- 
worked. They have too much leisure and 
too little discipline.” 

It is all the parents’ fault, says a third 
group of critics, Dean Harry D. Bonham 
of the University of Alabama recently said, 
“I believe there is altogether too much 
parental laxity in requiring that the young- 
sters develop the habit of studying and 
doing their homework.” Dean Thomas 
Clark Pollock of New York University’s 
Washington Square branch blames the com- 
munities. Good high schools, he says, try 
to get rid of frills, “but too often their com- 
munities fail to understand or support them 
properly.” 

And finally the whole Nation has been 
accused, A Dartmouth professor of chem- 
istry wrote recently: “I am concerned about 
the easy living in this country. In the 
past, classes relieved from physical labor— 
the leisure class—always had some demand- 
ing ideal, bravery in war, social grace, or 
the responsible wielding of power. The 
only corresponding ideal in United States so- 
ciety that I can make out is being a good 
guy.” 

This is only a small sampling of the criti- 
cism of the schools that has been heard 
lately. The attack may seem unwarranted 
to many parents in conscientious commu- 
nities whose good high schools regularly send 
graduates to the best colleges, but in the 
rest of the United States it is amply justi- 
fied. And its cumulative effect has been 
devastating. 

FALLING BEHIND RUSSIA 

Obviously it is impossible to make sweep- 
ing pronouncements on the industry or in- 
telligence of some 34 million schoolchildren 
and more than a million teachers. Some 
of the criticlsm is the inevitable blowing 
off of steam which always accompanies a 
democracy'’s efforts toward - self-improve- 
ment. Still, the statistics cannot be dis- 
puted and it would be difficult to deny that 
few diplomas stand for a fixed level of ac- 
complishment, or that great numbers of 
students fail to pursue their studies with 
vigor. Studies show that brilliant children 
in this country are nowhere near as ad- 
vanced in the sciences as their opposite 
numbers in Europe or Russia. Why? 

To find an answer it may be useful to go 
back in history and recall the way the United 
States school system developed, As recently 
as 50 years ago our high schools were almost 
carbon copies of their European counterparts. 
They offered a narrow selection of strictly 
academic subjects. The question of whether 
a youngster attended them depended at least 
as much on his social and economic station 
in life as on the intelligence. The age-old 
custom still held: education beyond grammar 
school was the privilege of the well-to-do. 

Modern America has changed that. This 
was the land of equality where no class dis- 
tinctions were tolerated. If a rich man’s 
son could go to high school, so could a poor 
man’s son, and his daughter too. The 
schools began taking not only those who once 
would have fallen by the wayside for social or 
economic reasons, but also those who would 
formerly have been excluded for lack of 
aptitude or desire for academic work. It 
was pointed out that even the least intelli- 
gent youngster can learn something. A new 
dream was born in America, and as a dream 
it was neither cynical nor naive. 

Instead of trying to find students to fit a 
rigid curriculum, the schools decided to try 
to hand-tailor a course of instruction for 
each child. If poor Johnny could not learn 
chemistry or mathematics, the schools would 
not throw him onto the street. They would 
teach him woodworking, they would adjust 
him to life, they would make him a better 
citizen, And after he served his 4 years in 
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high school, they would give him a diploma 
as fancily lettered as everyone else’s. 

There was a basic humanity in these 
changes and common sense too. It is true 
that even the dullest can learn something. 
Johnny undoubtedly was a better person 
and a more useful citizen after his 4 years 
of high school, even if he did not learn much 
in academic terms. And the destruction of 
social and economic barriers to education 
profited the Nation enormously. The schools 
released a flood of energy and talent such as 
the world had never seen. 

To run the new schools a whole new breed 
of educator appeared. They were men such 
as John Dewey and his disciples, who in- 
vented some of the silliest language ever 
heard (the total personality of a child was 
to be developed through group psychological 
engineering). The development—their apol- 
ogists say the distortion—of their aims was 
disastrous in many cases. But these edu- 
cators also emphasized some things that good 
teachers had known for centuries—briefiy, 
that children learn quicker when they are 
led to understand and to enjoy their studies 
rather than simply being made to learn by 
rote, and that teachers should take the 
child’s entire environment and nature into 
account in deciding how to teach him, 

What went wrong? 

In the first place, nobody foresaw how 
enormously expensive such a school system 
would be. We were already spending more 
on education than any other nation, but 
we were hardly able to provide the money 
needed for so much individual attention to 
so many. Educators as a result were forced 
to design programs for the average student. 
Special courses were provided for those ex- 
periencing unusual difficulty, but the gifted 
students were largely ignored. 

The lack of funds was only the beginning 
of the trouble. One by one the traditional 
spurs to effort were removed. With students 
no longer being held to a rigid level of ac- 
complishment, report cards, as well as di- 
plomas, became almost meaningless. Laws 
were passed requiring even the dullest stu- 
dents to remain in school until their middle 
or late teens, and the educators found they 
could expel almost no one. Soon they dis- 
covered that it was less damaging to all con- 
cerned to let dullards progress through the 
grades with their contemporaries than to 
hold them back and let them disrupt classes 
of younger children. Automatic promotion, 
automatic graduation, and report cards on 
which rarely was heard a discouraging word 
became the rule, and it was not one which 
inspired every student to do his best. 

The fountainhead of the new education 
became Columbia University’s Teachers Col- 
lege, which exaggerated the bad aspects of 
progressive education at least as much as 
it emphasized the good. This led in due 
course to the greater glory of the profes- 
sional educationist and the increasing disil- 
lusions of many parents and teachers. 

Unless a youngster arrived at school with a 
genuine desire for knowledge, there was very 
little incentive for him to study hard. And 
as we were to discover, precious few young- 
sters came equipped with anything like a 
real drive to learn. 

In Russia and in Western Europe children 
had more reason to study. In the Soviet 
Union, especially, scientists and technicians 
were the new aristocrats, and the only way 
to join their ranks was through academic 
accomplishment. Today if a Russian boy 
fails in school he may face the bleak pros- 
pect of being a day laborer or serying in 
some other lowly capacity. No one in Russia 
can entertain the dream of leaving school 
early and making a million rubles as a 
salesman, 

In Europe the possession of a diploma has 
continued to be a social distinction, and the 
educated man there is respected even if he 


is poor. And in both Russia and the other 
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European countries the bright student, be- 


cause he is very likely to become an impor- ` 


tant man, is widely admired by his contem- 
poraries. 

The American youngster who miraculously 
does arrive in school with an honest drive to 
learn finds himself having to play the role of 
“queer duck”—a difficult role indeed for most 
adolescents. Most of the public schools are 
simply not geared for him. True, he can 
usually find a chemistry or trigonometry 
course, and if he is lucky he may find a 
knowledgeable teacher who will greet him 
with open arms. But he must also contend 
with hordes of youngsters drifting through 
school in search of easy roads to high pay 
and with the bland disregard of intellectual 
values which has affected many school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, along with most 
other Americans. 

Upon arriving at high school today an 
American youngster is faced with a bewilder- 
ing choice of literally scores of subjects, 
many combinations of which can lead to a 
diploma, and many of which are far easier 
than physics, mathematics, or a foreign lan- 
guage. He can study marriage, chorus, or 
advertising arts. In some schools he must 
give time to the study of safe driving and 
the evils of alcohol. Courses in typewriting 
and dancing vie for his time. 


DOING ALMOST NOTHING WELL 


With the accident rate and the divorce 
rate as high as they are, a good case can be 
made for instruction in both driving and 
marriage, and there is no real reason why a 
youngster should not be taught dancing if 
the school has the extra money and the 
pupil has the extra time for it. But all too 
often the school provides courses in safe 
driving when it doesn’t have the money for 
adequate courses in chemistry. The schools 
are becoming increasingly vulnerable to the 
charge that in trying to do everything for 
everyone, they are succeeding in doing al- 
most nothing well. 

The upshot is that many a brilliant young- 
ster finds that his school has assumed the 
aspects of a carnival. In one room pretty 
girls practice twirling batons. The sound of 
cheers is heard from the football field. The 
safe-driving class circles the block in new 
automobiles lent by an enterprising dealer. 
Upstairs funny Mr. Smith sits wearily on a 
stool in the chemistry lab trying to explain 
to a few boys that science can be fun, but 
who pays any attention to him? 

It is hard to deny that America’s schools, 
which were supposed to reflect one of his- 
tory’s noblest dreams and to cultivate the 
Nation’s youthful minds, have degenerated 
into a system for coddling and entertaining 
the mediocre. It is one thing to establish 
courses of varying purpose and of varying 
degrees of difficulty to fit the talents of vari- 
ous individuals, but it is quite another to 
run schools in which most of the students 
aor the tough courses—and get away with 
t. 

There is no point in trying to return to 
the 19th century to find a cure for these 
ills. No one could seriously suggest now- 
adays that high schools should be restricted 
to the brilliant few, or to a small social or 
economic group. No, what we have to do 
is to recapture the enthusiasm for the great 
dream we once had, and to pursue it with 
a better sense of values. We must quit per- 
verting it as we have in the past. 

In the midst of the blare of commercial 
success we must recapture an honest respect 
for learning and for learned people. 
Abandoning that basic virtue in the first 
place was never meant to be a part of modern 
education and is part of no theory, It is one 
thing for us to glory in the tradition of the 
frontiersman in his buckskins who shouted 
“I'm as good as you are” to the whole world 
of bewigged and beribboned aristocracy, but 
it is quite another to allow a callow adoles- 
cent to slouch in his jeans and motorcycle 
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jacket in smirking disrespect for a good and 
earnest physics teacher. 

Democracy was never supposed to substi- 
tute license for discipline. Instead, it was 
meant to substitute self-discipline for op- 
pression. But not even the most doctri- 
naire psychologists say that children can 
be expected to survive with self-discipline 
alone. Often they have to be told by both 
parents and teachers what to study and how 
to behave. 

If we are going to start insisting upon 
honest respect for learning, hard work and 
good conduct, most of us will have to get 
tough with ourselves as well as with our chil- 
dren and the schools. A child who hears 
eggheads derided at home, and who sees 
his parents caring for little more than eco- 
nomic success and entertainment, can hard- 
ly be expected to excel as a scholar. And 
those who administer the schools cannot be 
expected to provide an education suited to 
each child's ambitions and needs if the 
money for small classes and good teachers 
is not forthcoming. 

The sort of effort that is required is one 
which can only be expected in time of emer- 
gency. Such a time is, however, at hand. 
In past decades we could pride ourselves on 
the multitude of untutored geniuses who 
could and did devise the reaper, the electric 
light bulb, the airplane and countless other 
mechanisms which are now part of civiliza- 
tion. But times have changed. Space ships 
and intercontinental missiles are not in- 
vented by self-educated men in home work- 
shops. They are developed by teams of highly 
trained scientists, most of whom must begin 
(and get much of) their education in the 
public schools. 

It goes without saying nowadays that the 
outcome of the arms race will depend even- 
tually on our schools and those of the Rus- 
sians. It is just as obvious, if less often 
pointed out, that the kind of understanding 
between peoples which someday may perhaps 
make arms races unnecessary also depends 
in large part upon education. 

The United States was the first nation in 
the world to provide schools for all children, 
and that is one reason we have prospered. 
If our schools fail, it will not be because we 
care too much for our ideals but because we 
care too little. We should not need the 
threat of Russia to be convinced that it is 
time to close the carnival and go to work. 


[From Life of March 31, 1958] 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION, Part 2—AN UNDERDOG 
PROFESSION THE SCHOOLS 


“Sure I’ve thought of quitting. But how 
can I walk out in the middle of a battle?“ 
These words of Donald Pearson, of Portland, 
Oreg., explaining why he goes on teaching, 
have a heroic ring. But it takes a kind of 
heroic resolve to be a teacher in the United 
States today. 

Among the many problems of the public 
schools which Life listed last week in the 
first article of this series on the Crisis in 
Education, the weakness in teaching is one 
of the most crucial. Teachers hold in their 
hands the malleable minds of the Nation’s 
children, But despite the immense im- 
portance of what they do—or should do— 
they are wretchedly overworked, underpaid, 
and disregarded. And a discouraging num- 
ber of them are incompetents. The short- 
age of teachers, which now amounts to a 
staggering 227,000, is particularly felt in the 
all-important fields of science and math. 
Forty percent of those trained to teach 
science are snapped up by industry and 
never get to a classroom. 

Donald Pearson, who is on the science 
staff at David Douglas High, is a cut above 
most teachers. He has his master’s degree, 
knows how to teach, and loves his work. 
The school is a new one in a suburb, whose 
citizens are generous with school funds. Yet 
Pearson’s teaching load hardly allows him 
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time to draw breath in school hours. After- 
ward he rushes to his different “moonlight- 
ing” jobs, trying to add enough to his 
$4,700 teacher's salary to keep a decent roof 
over his family’s heads. 


A ROUGH TIME OVER THE UNITED STATES 


The problems which beset Donald Pearson 
are even worse for thousands of other teach- 
ers across the United States. With the num- 
ber of children entering school increasing by 
a million and a quarter every year, the class- 
room shortage is skyrocketing, and more and 
more teachers must spend extra hours in 
school teaching double shifts. Where real 
classrooms simply do not exist, teachers do 
their makeshift best in basements, shacks, 
buses and abandoned railway cars. In some 
big cities, where delinquents terrorize teach- 
ers and other pupils, it often takes physical 
courage to teach, 

Most teachers would gladly disregard these 
hazards if only they could make a decent 
wage and be spared time-consuming duties 
of record-keeping, clerking, janitoring, chap- 
eroning and traffic-directing. They become 
public drudges, forced to do peripheral work 
that a community would not expect of any 
other professional people. While teaching 
generally imposes less of a financial strain on 
women teachers, an astounding 75 percent 
of the Nation’s male teachers, like Donald 
Pearson, have “moonlighting” jobs, which 
drain away the energy and interest that 
should go into their teaching. As one New 
York City teacher recently confessed, “We 
rest up in the daytime for our jobs at night.” 

At David Douglas High School, Donald 
Pearson has a formidable task: to plant 
some science in the minds of roomfuls of 
restless teenagers. For 6 strenuous hours 
every day—3 of freshman general science, 
3 of upperclass physics—he works earnestly 
and imaginatively to put across scientific 
concepts ranging from calorie measurement 
to nuclear transmutations. The school is 
relatively well supplied with science equip- 
ment. But whenever he cannot find what 
he needs, he ransacks hardware and surplus 
stores for materials and then invents his 
own homemade devices. 

Pearson never has time during school hours 
to plan his lessons ahead and set up demon- 
strations. Even after school he has few un- 
disturbed moments. There are no private 
offices for teachers, and Pearson works late 
in his empty classroom. This, he says rue- 
fully, “is as private as a railway station.” 
But every so often something happens in 
class that makes it all seem worth while: 
“Just to see the expression on a student’s 
face when the light suddenly dawns— that's 
enough to keep me going.” To give his fam- 
ily what he feels it deserves, Pearson recently 
moved his four children and his pregnant 
wife Marian into a pleasant new $15,000 
house near the school, But it has meant 
drastic cutbacks in the household budget. 
Since they cannot afford new furniture, the 
Pearsons spend most of their waking time 
in the unfinished basement, surrounded by 
homemade furniture. The living room is 
still completely bare. With no money to 
spare for domestic help or baby sitters, Pear- 
son pitches in on household chores, and he 
and his wife have not been out together for 
over a year. Marian Pearson still recalis 
2 precious free days last summer, paid for 
with birthday money from her mother, when 
she took a holiday at the YWCA in Salem, 50 
miles way. Despite these measures, their 
monthly budget comes to $500, while Pear- 
son's take-home pay as a teacher amounts to 
only $372. 


AND AFTER SCHOOL: MORE CHORES 
To earn enough to pay his bills, Pearson 


has organized every moment outside of class 


into a frenetic patchwork of “moonligh — 
jobs. In addition, he performs a host of 
gratuitous chores—chaperoning teen-age 
dances, collecting tickets at basketball 
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games, and clowning at PTA shows. For 
extra pay, he tutors, drives the school-activi- 
ties bus, coaches freshman baseball, and 
teaches electronics in night school. His 
weekends he sacrifices for his biggest money- 
maker, driving a commercial excursion bus. 
It is hard on his children for him to be 
away 7 days a week. “But it won't be this 
way forever,” says Pearson hopefully. 


[From the Progressive of March 1958] 


SOVIET AND AMERICAN EDUCATION: MISTAKEN 
Envy 
(By George Fischer) 

(Few Americans are better qualified to 
compare Soviet and American education 
than Mr. Fischer. Son of long-time Moscow 
correspondent Louis Fischer and Markoosha 
Fischer, he spent a decade, 1929-39, as a 
pupil in a Soviet public kindergarten, grade 
school, and high schools and another decade 
in the United States completing high school 
and obtaining a bachelor’s degree at the 
University of Wisconsin and a doctorate at 
Harvard. For the past 10 years he has been 
an associate of Harvard’s Russian Research 
Center and currently combines this assign- 
ment with a professorship of history at 
Brandeis University. He is the author of 
Soviet Opposition to Stalin, and, just pub- 
lished, Russian Liberalism, to be reviewed 
next month by Justice William O. Douglas.— 
‘The editors.) 

In the brief half year since the first sput- 
nik, most Americans have swerved from dis- 
dain for Soviet education to almost defeatist 
frenzy. The many millions of words said 
and written on the subject failed to make 
clear how Soviet education really compares 
with American, or what the United States 
should do. But they did spread and deepen 
the country’s concern. 

Nor have the experts resolved this anxiety. 
Newspaper readers could detect repeated dis- 
agreements even among top American scien- 
tists, educators, and specialists on Soviet af- 
fairs. And statistics, that last refuge of 
modern polemics, failed to help. To cite a 
stark example, statistics tell us on the one 
hand that the U. S. S. R. has twice as many 
engineering students as the United States, 
but on the other, statistics tell us that the 
total number of Soviet engineers remains 
smaller and that in total university enroll- 
ment the United States has a per capita lead 
of two and a half times. 

Over the years, a few contrasts between 
Soviet and American education have stood 
out again and again in my mind: 

My Soviet schoolmates were much more 
studious and conscientious in school work 
than my American companions. 

Although having fun is in no way an 
American monopoly, the quantity and qual- 
ity of American athletic, extra-curricular, 
and social activities would appall even the 
most sybaritic among Soviet students. 

A Soviet student's view of his own future 
is likely to be earnest and determined, an 
American's casual and not quite crystallized. 

In the realm of morals, Soviet students 
are either charmingly innocent and primly 
moral, or uninhibitediy coarse. Young 
Americans are relatively more sophisticated 
and outspoken, but also more uncertain 
about how to behave. 

There is an important contrast between 
the American’s frequent and unself-con- 
scious chatter about material goods and his 
liking of them, and the Soviet schoolboy’s 
attitude—a priggich disdain about discuss- 
ing such things, but, in fact, much more 
avid preoccupation with them. 

Soviet students are likely to be proud of 
their country, including the achievements 
of the Soviet system, to the point of thin- 
skinned sensitivity. Their American counter- 
parts as often as not will manifest a quite 
similar chauvinism, but also emphasize 
doubts, dislikes, cynicism. 
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I shall never forget how full of quick and 
independent opinions I thought my Amer- 
ican schoolmates were when I first encoun- 
tered them after a decade with Soviet pupils. 
Sweeping, pointed, sharply clashing judg- 
ments and attitudes seemed to pour out ata 
rate that was completely unknown to me in 
Russia. 

Why do Soviet students appear to be so 
much more studious, earnest, determined, 
puritan than American students? 

Because— 

Under the Soviet system Russia has 
focused all its life on one objective: over- 
coming its position as a have-not, under- 
dog, late comer. Just as naturally the United 
States, the most prosperous, productive, and 
powerful society of the 20th century, has 
engendered a work atmosphere that is at 
once more chaotic, less single-minded, and 
leisurely. 

It is this, together with a dictatorial 
government whose central slogan is in- 
creasingly that of overtaking America, that 
molds Soviet education. No wonder, then, 
that such a society could start with vast 
poverty and vast illiteracy and yet before 
long end up with a vast number of spe- 
clalists. For these are all specialists in the 
country’s number one item of business— 
industrialization and material progress. Suc- 
cess should not cause nearly so much awe 
and dismay when everything in a huge 
country with fabulous natural and human 
resources is geared to one such task. 

In concrete terms, the Soviet drive and 
political system are reflected in a wholly 
centralized and one-purpose type of educa- 
tion. All important, too, is the absence 
of a free labor market and geographic mo- 
bility, as well as the often-mentioned en- 
couragement and sometimes mollycoddling 
of scientists and engineers. When these 
special privileges for the educated elite are 
combined with the still strikingly low stand- 
ard of living of others in Russia, it is no 
wonder at all that students there will be 
endlessly more conscientious and grimmer 
about their schoolwork than Americans. 

Since the U. S. S. R. today remains in 
large measure a latecomer society in a great 
hurry, it has reduced to a minimum the ac- 
tivities—and people—occupied with affairs 
other than the bare essentials of technology, 
management, and the Soviet versions of 
Hollywood and Madison Avenue. While we 
complain about the tastelessness of Ameri- 
can mass culture, life here is not nearly so 
standardized or gray as in the single purpose 
Soviet society. 

Yet the present population of the U. S. 
S. R., lacking the prosperity and old cul- 
ture of the West or its own pre-Stalin Euro- 
peanized minority, does not find all this 
nearly so frustrating or repugnant as West- 
erners might. The Russians are deeply grati- 
fied by the material progress their country 
is making. Since most of them now come 
to education and the professions from dis- 
tinctly lower class backgrounds, the result- 
ing rise of status and income justifies most 
if not all of the hardships imposed on them 
and on the rest of the country. 

Hence Russia, including its schoolboys, has 
only a minimum of need, disposition, or peo- 
ple to engage in the kind of independent 
living, thinking, and politicking which are 
an American trademark. Here and there the 
Russians covet more freedom especially in 
professional and personal domains. But the 
Americans’ luxurious trust in drawn out 
public disagreements and little regulated 
human relations is something few Soviet 
citizens can ever accept or envy, not exclud- 
ing the restive students and writers our 
press has been making so much of. It also 
explains why Soviet students are liable to 
be still more puritan, gauche, provincial, 
and chauvinistic than their American coun- 
terparts usually seem in the eyes of Euro- 
pean critics. 
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These traits appear to be counterbalanced 
by attractive traits in Soviet youth: deter- 
mination and absolute certainty about their 
own future, a high degree of pure idealism, 
an uncomplicated faith in many of the old 
verities that Americans either scoff at or in- 
wardly doubt. But these attractive features 
are based on a narrowness which Americans, 
fortunately, do not possess. 

What conclusions can we then draw from 
these inferences about Soviet and American 
education? 

Above all, that the basic difference is one 
between the countries as a whole, between 
overall ways of life and stages of develop- 
ments. These determine how students work, 
and what they want to be, more than any 
specific aspects of school itself. The Soviet 
Union is geared to telescoped modernization 
to the exclusion of all else; the United 
States wants to retain world leadership 
without sacrificing its free way of life. These 
are vastly different goals, and they cannot 
but be refiected in all aspects of life, in- 
cluding education. Until this is generally 
accepted in the United States, we are liable 
to overemphasize short run education gadg- 
eteering and court failure in our long-run 
objectives. 

Thus the United States need not and can- 
not insist on a wholly centralized and uni- 
form curriculum. Nor can we adopt the old 
Prussian emphasis on rote learning and rigid 
discipline which dominates Soviet schools 
today, or imitate their neglect of independ- 
ent thinking and broader vistas. Above all, 
we cannot consider a program of the Soviet 
type that keeps other parts of the popula- 
tion much poorer and almost eliminates 
personal choices on careers. All these things 
we should not do, and the sooner we decide 
not to do them (or to envy a society that 
does), the better. 

This does not mean, however, as too many 
Americans are proclaiming these days, that 
we are hopelessly handicapped. If anything, 
the contrary is more true. The U. S. S. Rs 
achievements are attained at so vast a cost 
and strain on individuals and all society 
that its present drive can persist only as 
long as these achievements appear greater 
than the hardships, and so long as hope 
exists of overtaking America, the U. S. S. R's 
present drive is liable to persist. But so 
much of this in turn depends on the 
United States either standing still, or de- 
clining, that any effort on our part, even 
a partial one, will bear much more fruit 
than statistics or logic might indicate. 

Specifically, the educational system of the 
United States, as well as its science and 
technology, today remain on a considerably 
higher level than those of the U. S. S. R. 
The Soviets are advancing more rapidly, and 
in certain carefully selected areas they have 
recently outdistanced us. Yet our continued 
overall lead should remind us that the meas- 
ures required are not nearly so extreme as 
pessimists and alarmists have been urging. 

Therefore, I would suggest the following 
approach to the improvements generally 
desired in the country today: 

Precollege instruction, in the sciences and 
elsewhere, is much worse today than it need 
be. With more money and a modicum of 
less indulgence (and blaming each other) 
by parents and teachers, a change for the 
better should not be at all impossible. We 
can do this without centralizing education, 
adopting Prussian methods, or sacrificing 
either nonscientific subjects or the student's 
individuality. 

The fact that scientists will feel less in- 
dispensable, and less universally respected, 
in a society that already has reached high 
prosperity and power than in one which is 
seeking these urgently, is hard to avoid or 
to alter. But the American public, the Goy- 
ernment, the press, and educational institu- 
tions can well start giving more approbation 
to scientists, scholars, and intellectuals than 
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we have in the past. Nor need this be mo- 
tivated and manifested by the narrowly util- 
itarian considerations prevalent in the 
U. S. S. R. On the other hand, it may well 
be that some of our scientists and eggheads 
in general—like so many other Americans— 
crave more outside love and approval than 
they need or can ever get, and that some ex- 
perts’ present criticisms might possibly be 
turned inward. In any event, again no So- 
viet-type procedure seems at all necessary. 

Much has been made of the financial con- 
siderations which keep gifted students out 
of science, scientists out of the essential non- 
commercial, pure research, and intellectuals 
in general from doing long-range and high- 
quality work. This is unquestionably valid, 
and large new amounts of money must be 
made available for each of these purposes. 

The current administration proposal for 
Federal aid to education consists of tiny 
grants to prospective students, and much 
too little money for advanced research. So 
endlessly wealthy and productive is this 
country that this, too, can be changed with- 
out any of the primitive and dictatorial prac- 
tices on which Soviet advances have been 
based. 

Crash program has become a favorite term 
in current American discussions. In the 
realm of education, science, and research, 
such an approach would be little short of 
fatal. Perhaps we could risk it if we did 
not care about the people involved, used 
dictatorial methods, and would accept shoddy 
products as the Soviets often do. Barring 
this, there is no reason to embrace the des- 
perate technique of crash programs, all the 
more so because other methods of improve- 
ment have hardly been tried. 

The same is true of the teaching of sci- 
ence. After underfinancing and neglect- 
ing our educational system, we now want 
to produce, almost exclusively, Albert Ein- 
steins. This is not only impossible but un- 
necessary. Neither mass production of sci- 
entists nor a large number of science 
courses in any way insures high quality. 
It remains to be seen whether such methods 
in the U. S. S. R. will produce a new post- 
1917 generation of outstanding scientists, of 
the relatively very few topnotch scientists 
and engineers that a great society requires. 
What we need, instead, is money and sup- 
port for the gifted students and scientists 
that America possesses in quite ample num- 
bers. On the crucial elementary and high 
school levels, this might well call for the 
establishment in all larger communities of 
special publicly supported schools for the 
scientifically gifted, as New York has done 
with the Bronx School of Science. In col- 
lege, and particularly in graduate teaching, 
the key lies in a great deal more time and 
leeway for immersion in a complex specialty. 

This is true, likewise, of advanced re- 
search. What is required is not one grandi- 
ose scientific “West Point” of science but 
large—not ruinously large—amounts of ad- 
ditional funds to the dozen or more already 
existing research centers across the coun- 
try that are outstanding and capable of 
much more research, and especially more 
daringly pure research. 

Perhaps most important, as long as we 
want the products of our schools to be not 
only good technicians but free men as well, 
we should never even consider stripping the 
curriculum of all but the bare utilitarian 
essentials as the Soviets have done. 
This is all the more true since a majority 
of our students will not be scientists any- 
way, and to impose a heavily scientific cur- 
riculum on them would be a waste of their 
time and their country’s money. 

In sum, my personal experience only con- 
firms that we are mistakenly envying Soviet 
education for things wholly out of step with 
both our free society and our actual needs. 
American education indeed requires many 
improvements, to help make free citizens no 
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less than more and better technicians. 
But these improvements depend on our own 
way of life and its continuing greatness, not 
on imitating or overtaking Soviet educa- 
tion, 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
last article was written by a young man 
who has had a greater opportunity to 
study the two systems of schooling than 
possibly any other man in America. He 
was the son of a great United States 
correspondent, Louis Fischer. Me was 
brought into Russia, went to kindergar- 
ten, grade school, and high school in 
Russia. Then, at the age of 17 or 18, he 
returned to this country and finished 
high school here, and then went to col- 
lege. He is an intelligent young man, 
dedicated to the free enterprise and free 
political systems. His observations are 
extremely useful in seeing what is of 
value in the Soviet system and what is 
greatly mistaken, what is wrong, and evil 
and improper, and what we should not 
attempt to ape or mimic. 

REMISSION OF INCOME TAXES TO THE STATES 


Mr. President, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference, the Educational 
Financial Assistance Act of 1958, a bill to 
provide financial assistance to the States 
for educational purposes by returning to 
the States a portion of the Federal in- 
come taxes collected therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3606) to provide financial 
assistance to the States for educational 
purposes by returning to the States a 
portion of the Federal income taxes col- 
lected therein, introduced by Mr. Prox- 
MIRE, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect that my bill would provide about 
$1 billion for schools this year. It would 
return 144 percent of income-tax collec- 
tions in each State to that State in the 
current fiscal year. The amount would 
go up to 3 percent in fiscal 1959 and to 
5 percent for fiscal 1960 and thereafter. 

The States would be required to certify 
only that their allocations will be used 
to support public education. They could 
spend their sums for school construc- 
tion, teachers’ salaries, or any purpose 
they choose within their school pro- 


grams. 

As I have said, the American people 
are not now meeting their most impor- 
tant public responsibility—providing the 
money necessary for an adequate pro- 
gram of public education. Unless some 
entirely new approach is made, almost 
all observers agree, Congress is not go- 
ing to meet this responsibility this ses- 
sion, and chances for our grade and high 
schools receiving any Federal money are 
close to nil. 

The bill I am introducing constitutes 
just such a new approach. This bill will 
eliminate two major obstacles to previous 
aid-to-education proposals. 

Because it would simply provide the 
people of each State with a share of 
their own Federal income-tax payments 
to pay for education, there is no basis 
for imposing any Federal restrictions 
whatsoever. 
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This will also eliminate any contro- 
versy over the racial issue, which has 
killed education-aid bills in the past. It 
will end the sincere fears of those who 
object to Federal aid on the grounds that 
it might lead to Federal control. 

I realize that my bill does not provide 
aid primarily on the basis of greatest 
need, It is true that the larger and richer 
States would indeed enjoy a larger share 
than the poorer ones because they pay 
a larger share of taxes. But all States 
will receive very substantial assistance 
under this bill. 

What my bill does provide is imme- 
diate, substantial aid. Moreover, it as- 
signs the responsibility for administer- 
ing that aid to State educational agencies 
that can put it to work at once on the 
programs the States themselves believe 
to be most urgent. There will be no wait 
for new administrative machinery to be 
provided, no wait for new plans to be 
drawn up—in a word, no wait. 

My own State of Wisconsin offers a 
notable precedent for my proposal. Our 
State returns a percentage of its State 
income-tax collections to the local gov- 
ernment for local needs. That arrange- 
ment has worked extremely well for 
many years. 

Actually, the principle is very widely 
accepted among the States. William J. 
Schultz and C. Lowell Harriss, in the 
sixth edition of their authoritative book, 
the American Public Finance, state that 
almost all States share one or more taxes 
with their local units of government. 
They say that the amount and impor- 
tance of this sharing have grown very 
substantially in recent years, with more 
than $2 billion annually turned back to 
local units. 

I might say that this is a way in which 
we can provide for the kind of progressive 
taxation we must have in this country if 
we are going to have justice in our tax 
system. 

A return of this kind, whether it is 
made by the Federal Government or the 
States, is no grant at all. It simply is a 
return to the people of their own money, 
to be used for educational purposes as 
they think best. 

THE URGENCY OF THE PROBLEM 


Mr. President, when we solve the prob- 
lems and meet the needs of education we 
go to the heart of the matter. 

If we tune our ears to the faint beep 
of the circling sputnik we hear with fore- 
boding the challenge of the future. But 
if we would tune our hearts to the cry of 
the schoolboy in the street we could in- 
tercept our answer to that challenge, 

Will our swift messenger probe the 
mystery of the outer planets? 

If so, that schoolboy must send it there. 

Will possession of their secrets mean a 
more bounteous life and not extinction? 
If so, that schoolboy must know how to 
use them. 

More than a century ago a wise Eng- 
lishman said: 

The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust 
him, armed with his primer, against the 
military man in full array. 

He was right. I share his trust. We 


must send the schoolmaster out into the 
land, skilled in his craft and armed with 
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the truth, fortified with the knowledge 
that he is trusted and respected. 

It is easy today to defend a program of 
aid to education on the ground that it is 
an answer to the challenge of Soviet 
Russia. That is a valid defense—we 
must win the battle of the blackboards, 
which is where the real battle will be 
fought—but it is not the best defense, 
nor even a necessary defense. Educa- 
tion for the good life in a free land is still 
the noblest enterprise men can embark 


upon. 

Education is indispensable to the pres- 
ervation of freedom. As Thomas Jeffer- 
son put it: 

Enlighten the people generally and tyran- 
ny and oppressions of both mind and body 
will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of 
day. 


The general enlightenment of the 
people which Jefferson spoke of has 
kept us free. More than that, it has as- 
sured to us that equal chance to grow to 
full stature which the word “America” 
means to the world, and which is still 
the most revolutionary concept at work in 
the world. 

Mr. President, the hour is late. The 
need is great. 

More than roads—more than dams— 
more even than the weapons of defense 
upon which life itself may depend—we 
need to look to the minds and the char- 
acter of our children. 

For what does it avail us if we guard 
the ramparts, and lose the citadel with- 
mer 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Wisconsin for the 
very able and inspiring address he has 
delivered—for what I believe is his 
maiden speech in this body—which cer- 
tainly lives up to the high expectations 
we have always had of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The Senator has made a most inter- 
testing suggestion, as to returning a 
given percentage of the receipts from the 
income taxes to the States. I take it the 
Senator wishes to make clear he refers to 
a percentage of the tax collected from 
each of the various States? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. There is no equalizing 
principle? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no equaliz- 
ing principle. It is the money which the 
people of Ilinois, of Mississippi, of South 
Carolina, of Kentucky, or of Wisconsin 
pay. A portion of that money would be 
returned to them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I presume the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin probably would agree 
with my wish that it might be possible to 
have an equalizing principle. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I firmly and cer- 
tainly do. I would be delighted to work 
with the distinguished Senator from Tli- 
nois and anyone else who is interested in 
the matter, to draft some kind of a pro- 
vision to achieve equalization. I think 
we would then have a near-perfect bill. 
The bill is deficient in that respect, and I 
recognize the deficiency. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. We from the North 
are sometimes accused of not being sym- 
pathetic with the South. The truth of 
the matter is that we would like to help 
States with low per capita income such 
as those of the South, by the use of some 
form of an equalizing principle. My 
State each year has large numbers of 
southerners, both black and white, move 
into it. These people are frequently 
handicapped by the fact that the State 
from which they came has not been 
financially able to give them an adequate 
education, and we therefore inherit many 
of the problems which arise because of 
the comparative poverty of those States. 

In order fully to protect our citizenry, 
I have always felt it is not enough merely 
to raise the level of education for those 
who grow up in the State of Illinois, but 
that we should join in some effort to 
raise the level of education for the people 
of the country as a whole. 

I take it the Senator from Wisconsin 
agrees in principle with such an ap- 
proach. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree firmly and 
fully. I think the heart of the American 
dream is the equality of opportunity— 
and especially equality of educational 
opportunity. We cannot have equality of 
opportunity when there are schools in 
one section of the country which are 
inferior to schools in other sections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe it should be 
said, moreover, that the Southern States 
probably devote a larger share of their 
income to education than a great many 
of the Northern States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure that is 
true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Southern States 
are not lacking in a desire to support 
education; they are merely lacking in 
the ability to support education. 

I have frequently made myself some- 
what unpopular in my own State by say- 
ing I thought the citizens of our State 
ought to contribute to a national fund, 
even though we would receive from such 
a fund a smaller amount than our 
citizens actually contributed. The basis 
upon which I made the suggestion was 
that educational problems are national 
and must be settled on a national basis, 
in part; and, as I have said, the mobility 
of our population today requires that 
national minimums of education be 
financed. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
has made a very good first step. As I 
read the Senator’s speech and listened 
to him I was reminded of the recom- 
mendation which a great authority on 
public finance made a generation ago. 
Professor Edwin Seligman of Columbia 
was for many years the foremost author- 
ity on public finance in this country. I 
can remember hearing Professor Selig- 
man lecture, and reading some of the 
pamphlets he wrote, in which he advo- 
cated a coordinated system of finance for 
the country, under which the Federal 
Government would collect income taxes 
and then distribute a portion of the in- 
come taxes back to the States. 

As I listened to the Senator from Wis- 
consin I realized he had reached, inde- 
pendently, the same conclusion which a 
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most eminent pioneer had reached many 
years ago. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Icertainly have. I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois for his extremely helpful com- 
ments. I consider him to be one of the 
wisest men not only in the Senate, but in 
America. I am deeply flattered when- 
ever the Senator assists me or has any 
regard for a proposal which I introduce. 

I should like to say to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Dlinois that I think 
it is overwhelmingly important that all 
of us get a sense of urgency about the 
question of education. We simply must 
enact an aid-for-education bill of some 
kind. I hope it will be the Murray bill, 
which I believe is an excellent measure, 
Perhaps the Murray bill cannot quite 
make it, for various reasons. Perhaps it 
cannot be signed into law. Perhaps this 
bill or a modification of it could become 
law. There are evident, practical rea- 
sons why this is so. The important 
thing is to try and try and then try again 
until we succeed. 

I think we have an absolute duty to 
the children of America to enact into law 
in the present session of Congress a sub- 
stantial, yes a massive, aid-to-education 
bill. I think we must do it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all I desire to 
commend my colleague and good friend 
from the State of Wisconsin, and tell 
him I feel privileged in having been pres- 
ent in the Chamber to hear him deliver 
his maiden address on so timely a sub- 
ject. I would have risen to participate 
in one or more colloquies with the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin during the course of 
his address had it not been for the fact 
that I was a captive in the chair presid- 
ing over the Senate. 

Now that I have been relieved from 
that captivity 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will say to the 
Senator from Idaho that I am very fa- 
miliar with that position. ILaughter. 1 

Mr. CHURCH. Now that Iam relieved 
from that captivity, I wish to commend 
the Senator from Wisconsin for a very 
able and eloquent address, which is most 
important and most timely. I want him 
to know that my heart is with him. 

I would only raise the same question 
which has been raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovatas] because, although I am a firm 
believer in Federal aid to education, I 
also believe that we must take great 
pains to maintain and preserve inviolate 
the principle of equalization in any pro- 
gram of Federal aid. Originally the 
public schools were financed from ad 
valorem taxes imposed by the local com- 
munities and counties, and it became eyi- 
dent that this was unfair, because the 
poorer counties could not furnish suffi- 
cient money to maintain adequate 
schools, while the richer counties could 
maintain such schools. 

As a result, the State, which could 
draw its revenues from rich and poor 
counties alike, begin to contribute to 
public education. So equally, I believe 


that the principle of Federal aid to edu- 
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cation rests upon the sound principle 
that the Federal Government, which can 
draw its revenues from rich and poor 
States alike, thus is in the peculiar posi- 
tion of being able to distribute money in 
aid to education in such a manner as to 
help to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties throughout the land. 

So I want the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin to know that I com- 
mend him for making this particular 
topic the subject of his maiden address. 
I wish to assist him in every way I know 
how to accelerate the enactment of a 
Federal aid to education program which 
will preserve local control and super- 
vision over our public schools. How- 
ever, in enacting such a program, I hope 
the Congress will retain a formula which 
will preserve the principle of equaliza- 
tion, upon which I think the validity of 
Federal support necessarily should de- 
pend. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the elo- 
quent and brilliant Senator from Idaho. 
I am deeply grateful for his comments. 
I agree wholeheartedly that it would 
be desirable to have a bill which con- 
tains the equalization provision, but I 
wish to make it clear that I think it is 
more important to enact some kind of 
aid to education bill at this session. It 
can be improved later. But some such 
bill should be enacted during this ses- 
sion, even if we must sacrifice the great 
principle of equalization. I believe that 
we can somehow achieve that principle. 
With the enactment of this bill into law 
it will become overwhelmingly obvious to 
the American people and the Congress 
that there should be equalization. 

However, if the only bill we can have 
enacted is a bill without such a provi- 
sion, I will support such a bill, although, 
as I have stated, I believe that the Mur- 
ray bill would be my first preference. 
On the other hand, I wish to show con- 
sideration for those of my brethren who 
may feel that there is something about 
the Murray bill which they may not like. 
I have heard some of them—many of 
them—express their support for a bill 
of the kind I am now introducing. I 
wish to give them an opportunity to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to join my 
colleagues in commending the Senator 
from Wisconsin upon the originality of 
his proposal; but, even more, upon the 
sense of urgency with which he has 
stated his position and challenged the 
Congress. 

I was privileged to have a copy of the 
Senator’s address some time before he 
delivered it. He waited patiently in the 
Senate for quite a while before he was 
able to obtain the floor. 

The Senator from Wisconsin was also 
kind enough to share with me a copy of 
his proposed bill, which I read during 
the noon hour and had an opportunity 
to study, at least briefly, if not in detail. 

What I like best about the Senator’s 
proposal is that, while it is, in a sense, 
new as regards the Federal Government 
relationship to the educational problem, 
it is tried and tested at the State level. 
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Many times we have said that our State 
governments were the laboratories of 
practical experimentation for designing 
programs and policies which could be 
adapted or adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think that is particularly 
true of the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is certainly 
true. In Wisconsin we have distributed 
our income-tax revenues to municipali- 
ties and counties on the basis of the 
origination of the income. Of course, 
this gives the rich counties and munici- 
palities an advantage. 

In addition, in order to equalize the 
situation, we have provided grants on 
the basis of need, I believe that we need 
both plans. However, this policy repre- 
sented a breakthrough, which has en- 
abled the State to assist local communi- 
ties to raise tax money without the com- 
petition, which is virtually impossible to 
avoid, between counties and cities if they 
all have their individual income taxes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was impressed 
with the history of the State of Wiscon- 
sin in the legislative field, particularly 
with relation to Federal legislation in 
the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion, for example, old age, and survivor's 
insurance, housing, and other legislative 
policies which ultimately became Fed- 
eral. They had their days of incubation 
and original trial and experimentation 
in States such as Wisconsin and New 
York. The great social welfare pro- 
grams for which Wisconsin is so well 
known became patterns which were 
adapted to the Federal structure. 

The Senator from Wisconsin points 
out the experience in his State relating 
to the sharing of income tax revenues 
with localities and municipalities. What 
the Senator is now saying is, “Let us 
apply this principle one step higher, for 
the purpose of education, by sharing 
Federal income tax revenues with the 
States, the States, in turn, of course, to 
distribute such benefits among their 
local school districts.” 

The concluding paragraphs of the 
Senator’s remarkable address are within 
the spirit of the philosophy of the Sena- 
tor and of the State which, in part, he 
so ably represents. Let me read the 
concluding paragraphs again, because I 
believe that they deserve further consid- 
eration. The Senator from Wisconsin 
says: 

Mr. President, the hour is late. 


How right he is. 
The need is great. 


He has documented that statement 
convincingly and certainly in his ad- 
dress. He continues: 

More than roads—more than dams—more 
even than the weapons of defense upon 
which life itself may depend—we need to 
look to the minds and the character of our 
children. 

For what does it avail us if we guard the 
ramparts, and lose the citadel within? 


Those words are almost poetic. I hope 
they are not prophetic, in terms of the 
question which is asked. 

The Senator from Wisconsin gives an 
answer to that question by calling the 
Nation, if not literally to arms, at least 
to a state of realization with respect to 
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I am delighted to join the Senator in 
his efforts. One of the first bills I was 
privileged to hold hearings upon in 1949, 
when I first came to the Senate, was the 
bill which provided Federal aid for 
school construction in federally impacted 
areas, or areas which were under the 
impact of Federal activities. That was 
the first Federal-aid-for-school-con- 
struction legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

That law was supplemented by one 
providing Federal aid with respect to the 
costs of operating such schools in areas 
wS there were heavy Federal activi- 

es. 

Under those two acts—I believe they 
are Public Law 875 and Public Law 815— 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
given to school districts throughout the 
land where there are large military res- 
ervations and large defense installations 
and Atomic Energy Commission activi- 
ties, and where there has been an in- 
crease in population, particularly in the 
school population, due to those Federal 
activities. Those Federal activities in 
recent years, of course, have been essen- 
tially caused by the heavy burdens of 
defense and national security. We made 
a beginning. 

The record is clear that in those areas 
where the Federal Government has con- 
tributed literally hundreds of millions of 
dollars for Federal aid to school con- 
struction and Federal aid to teachers, 
and for the operation of the schools, 
there is not one scintilla of evidence of 
Federal domination of those schools. 

When I hear the argument that the 
Federal Government will dominate the 
curriculum, that the Federal Govern- 
ment will dominate and supervise the 
teachers, or take over the responsibili- 
ties of the locality, I realize that it is an 
argument which many people make with 
a good deal of conviction—and there is 
genuine reason to be concerned—but the 
evidence to date is that despite the ex- 
penditure of almost a billion dollars in 
Federal aid for schools in areas there 
are Federal activities, which have placed 
an impact upon the school facilities, and 
in spite of the expenditures of hundreds 
of millions of dollurs, there is not one 
scintilla of evidence, not one iota of evi- 
dence, that the Federal Government, 
through its Office of Education, has in 
any way, shape, or manner, or form 
dominated either school construction 
programs or school teaching programs. 

Therefore I salute the Senator from 
Wisconsin. Iam happy to be associated 
with him. Of all the speeches the Sen- 
ator could make as more or less his 
initial endeavor, this is his finest speech, 
because the topic is one of the most im- 
portant and because of the attention the 
Senator has given to it, as is evident 
from the words that he has used and the 
feeling with which he delivered the 
speech. 

I hope that every citizen of Wisconsin 
will have an opportunity to receive a 
copy of the speech, and I hope that the 
editors of the newspapers of his great 
State will review his comments very 
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carefully and give the public an oppor- 
tunity to read what the Senator pro- 
poses, and of course I hope that Con- 
gress will take it seriously. I join the 
Senator in this most important piece of 
legislation that Congress can pass in 
behalf of the well-being of the Nation. 

I hope we shall not have to have 
another sputnik, and I hope that Nikita 
Khrushchev will not have to again take 
us by the nape of the neck and shake 
us into sensibility before we do what 
should have been done under leadership 
and under the inspiration of American 
tradition rather than under the threat 
of evil forces from abroad. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. It is very interest- 
ing to me that he should discuss the 
great pioneering progressivism of Wis- 
consin. I appreciate the fact that he 
is a real student of Wisconsin govern- 
ment. It is one of the most important 
ingredients of the modern day liberal 
to understand the history of this Wis- 
consin movement and Wisconsin gov- 
ernment. I also think that he is dead 
right that there is not a scintilla of 
practical evidence that Federal aid to 
education means Federal control. Lastly 
I believe he is so right in stressing the 
urgency of the proposed legislation. If 
we do nothing else before we adjourn 
in July or August, we should enact a law 
which will provide some kind of massive 
assistance for education in this country. 


PAY TELEVISION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
during the past few weeks there have 
been a number of comments, in the press 
and elsewhere, about the tactics of the 
television networks in opposing pay tele- 
vision. 

The charge, in brief, is that the net- 
works have shaped public opinion 
against pay television and that, in so 
doing, they have shown that they have 
a tremendous power over public opinion, 
which, in the long run, may prove to be 
dangerous. 

Recently, an interesting exchange of 
correspondence on this subject has been 
brought to my attention. It consists of 
a widely circulated letter from Com- 
mander E. F. McDonald, Jr., of Zenith 
Radio Corp., charging the networks with 
dominating their affiliate stations in 
leading a pressure campaign against pay 
television, and a reply to this letter by 
Mr. Richard S. Salant, vice president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Mr. Salant quite eloquently defends 
his particular network against the 
charges brought by Commander McDon- 
ald. I think his defense would apply to 
the television broadcasting industry in 
general, 

Because of the great public interest 
in this controversy, and in an effort to 
present both sides of the argument, I 
ask unanimous consent that both of 
these letters be printed in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ZENITH RADIO CORP., 
Chicago, March 21, 1958. 

Dran Mr. : It would be presumptu- 

ous on my part to try to point out the ex- 
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tent to which the first article of the Bill of 
Rights, guaranteeing free speech, has been 
undermined by the overpowering and fright- 
ening development of TV. Free speech is 
not primarily the right of the publisher to 
print but the right of the public to hear 
and read all sides of a question. 

So long as the newspapers held leader- 
ship at the bar of public opinion, every pos- 
sible viewpoint could be presented. There 
are about 1,800 daily newspapers, about 7,000 
weeklies, and many magazines of national 
circulation. Among these, the reader could 
select the medium that presented the news 
and viewpoints in which he was interested. 
Great press associations and columnist added 
their expressions of other, differing view- 
points and opinions. 

Newspapers and magazines were supported 
in part by advertising and to a considerable 
extent by purchase of subscribers, who, 
through their subscription dollars, expressed 
their choice. But now the TV networks, 
supported entirely by advertisers, have de- 
veloped a dangerously powerful position at 
the bar of public opinion. Their appeal is 
emotional. They reach their public not only 
through the ear but through the eye. Pic- 
tures were the cave man’s mode of commu- 
nication. Even children nowadays are 
strongly influenced by TV. 

TV appeals to the emotions and emotions 
exert a tremendous influence. Radio and 
TV could give overwhelming advantage to a 
political candidate and assure him of public 
support. 

Unfortunately, this vast power is wholly 
concentrated in the hands of 2 or 3 men 
heading the networks in New York. The 
networks have life and death power over 
nearly all TV stations, which, without af- 
filiation, can hardly survive. The net re- 
sult today is that two men, controlling NBC 
and CBS, have absolute power over what can 
be seen and heard in tens of millions of 
homes. No such concentration of power ever 
existed in the press and Congress did not 
intend to give it to the networks. Network 
control can be broken down, but only if in- 
dependent stations are given additional 
sources of programs and revenue, which will 
free them from the present absolute power 
of coercion wielded by CBS and NBC. 

The two men who head CBS and NBC con- 
trol TV broadcast policies throughout the 
country by their economic domination of 
affiliated stations. Outside of a very few 
large markets, no TV station can prosper, 
and few can survive, without a network af- 
filiation to provide programs and advertising 
revenue. Any station that gets too far out 
of the network party line is in danger of 
losing its affiliation, and facing bankruptcy. 

This year, there was a frightening demon- 
stration of TV's tremendous power to shape 
public opinion, and of the ruthless way in 
which two men who control TV broadcasting 
in the United States, can use this power to 
their own monopolistic advantage. One of 
the two men decided to use his power to 
kill off the limited test of subscription TV 
that had been authorized by the Federal 
Communications Commission. He figura- 
tively pushed a button, and within a few 
days the Members of Congress were flooded 
with hundreds of thousands of letters op- 
posing subscription TV. 

CBS is the network that decided to demon- 
strate publicly this sheer power by killing 
off subscription TV. It called an affiliates 
meeting in Washintgon in early January, 
Just as Congress was getting organized. It 
started the campaign on January 13 with a 
tremendous banquet for Members of Con- 
gress and other important people, and seated 
affiliate executives beside Congressmen to 
lobby against subscription TV. Then it sent 
affiliates home with instructions to go on 
the air with their TV stations and conduct 
concentrated propaganda campaigns, 

The results were startling. One station in 
Champaign, III. (WCIA), ran a 3-day cam- 
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paign, telling the public that even a limited 
test of subseription TV would result in its 
taking over all broadcasting and depriving 
them of their advertising sponsored pro- 
grams, Listeners were urged to write to the 
two Congressmen in its service area who hap- 
pened to be members of the Commerce Com- 
mittee; which was right then conducting 
hearings on subscription TV, and urge them 
to bar subscription. Little children were 
told to have their parents write to Congress 
to save them from having to pay to see 
youngsters’ programs. 

Variations of this campaign ran in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, with the net 
result that many Members of the Congress 
were swamped with more antisubscription 
TV mail than they had ever received on any 
one subject. If the issue involved had not 
been subscription TV, it could have been any 
de issue. The following are the important 

‘acts: 

1. It took a decision by just one man to 
flood Congress with mail on one side of a 
controversial subject. 

2. The campaign was based on fear, with 
utter disregard for the fact that subscription 
TV could no more take over what they call 
free TV than a few toll highways would take 
over our whole system of Federal and State 
highways. 

3. Similar campaigns can be used to make 
the public believe almost anything that the 
network chiefs want them to believe. 

Suppose for example, we were to elect the 
wrong man to the Presidency. Suppose he 
decided to use the tremendous power of TV 
to promote a nonpartisan issue, and enlisted 
the aid of the network chiefs, Suppose the 
issue were one comparable to the campaign 
being headed by Eric Johnston, on behalf of 
the foreign-aid program. Suppose TV sta- 
tions all over the country went on the air 
with fear propaganda supporting foreign aid. 
Whether foreign aid is good or bad is beside 
the point. I daresay that such a campaign 
would produce millions of letters to Congress. 
Fantastic? The power is there, and it could 
be made use of if the wrong man came to 
power. 

An effort has been made by the TV net- 
works to repeal section 315 of the Federal 
Communications Act, which requires that 
stations shall give equal opportunities to 
candidates for public office. If this section is 
removed, the TV networks can not only con- 
trol who is elected to public office, but what 
measures Congress shall enact. They will 
control public opinion on the dominant 
issues. 

The power of TV to reach tens of millions 
of American homes and to control what they 
hear is similar to the radio power that en- 
abled Hitler to overwhelm the thinking of 
the German people with the big lie and 
build his power. The networks are striving 
to maintain the most dangerous monopoly 
over American public opinion that has ever 
existed. Their broadcasting stations have 
used the big lie and hammered home the false 
statement that subscription TV and adver- 
tising paid TV cannot exist together. 

Subscription TV was never intended to, nor 
could it, replace advertising sponsored TV. 
You and I know, and anyone else experi- 
enced in business knows, that you can never 
charge the public for the programs they now 
get free, and which are the programs they 
will continue to get free, along with sub- 
scription TV. 

It is just as ridiculous to say that paid 
advertising programs cannot exist with sub- 
scription TV (which will carry no advertis- 
ing) as to say that State roads and county 
roads and Federal roads cannot exist along- 
side the toll road. 

The networks have been able to sway many 
Members of Congress to oppose even a trial of 
subscription TV. The networks know that 
this new service would lessen their coercive 
power over affiliated stations and give inde- 
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pendence to stations that are now dependent 
on the networks for their economic existence. 
Their opposition to subscription TV arises 
from just one thing—the fear of competition. 

This network monopoly, is in fact, a threat 
to freedom of speech—of vital interest to 
every printed publication. 

Ever since the Republic was founded, 
newspapers, ma and books have made 
it possible for every citizen to see all sides 
of a question. As Thomas Jefferson wrote 
his friend, Lafayette. “The old security of 
all is in a free press. The force of public 
opinion cannot be resisted when permitted 
freely to be expressed.” 


Sincerely yours, 
E. F. McDonaLp, Jr. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 26, 1958. 
Comdr. E. F. MCDONALD, Jr., 
Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Dran COMMANDER McDonatp: I have just 
been shown the letter sent by you on March 
21, 1958 to newspaper publishers and editors, 
in which you construct a highly imaginative 
set of situations indicating that CBS, 
through the facilities of broadcasting sta- 
tions affiliated with it, ts in a position to con- 
trol the views of the American people—and 
that CBS has in fact improperly used such 
an alleged power to induce the American 
people to disagree with you about pay tele- 
vision, 

You have lent your name to the propaga- 
tion of nightmarish fantasy. 

It is inconceivable that you as the organ- 
izer and the first president of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters or anyone remotely 
acquainted with both the statutory and 
practical safeguards under which the broad- 
casting industry in this country operates 
could voice such charges. Your recital of 
the potentials of thought control betrays a 
total lack of confidence in the Congress, the 
rest of the Government, hundreds of inde- 
pendent broadcasters, and the American peo- 
ple. None of these has been or can be ma- 
nipulated as you suggest. 

Under the Communications Act, all broad- 
casters operate in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity. Their activities are 
subject to the continued surveillance of the 
Federal Communications Commission, which 
exists to carry out the intent of the statute. 
The FCC's statutory charter is such that it 
is legally impossible—even if any broad- 
caster wished—to operate contrary to the 
public interest, and it has long been recog- 
nized that a basic element of operating in 
the public interest is to present all signifi- 
cant viewpoints on any matter of public 
controversy. 

There are, moreover, even more powerful 
saf against any such danger of 
thought control. The immediacy of the 
relationship between the broadcasters and 
the public would not let unfair play go un- 
detected and unprotested, without quick 
and vehement public reaction. No broad- 
caster could survive the ill will that favorit- 
ism would justifiably create. It would be 
contrary not only to his economic interests 
but to his very survival, for he cannot sur- 
vive without viewers and listeners. Indeed 
your fantasy is refuted by the facts—the 
record of the broadcasting industry in con- 
troversial matters is conspicuous among all 
media for the diversity of views that it 
presents. 

You are, therefore, wrong about the po- 
tentials. You are equally wrong about the 
facts of CBS’ position and activities concern- 
ing pay television. 

We at CBS have spent a great deal of time 
and effort over the past several years in ex- 
amining all the proposals that have been 
made regarding over-the-air pay television. 
The issue is not whether there should be pay 
television, but whether it is in the public 
‘terest to authorize the use, for pay tele- 
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2 ot existing channels now carrying 

tree programs. CBS has never sought legis- 
lation benng pay television systems, such as 
direct wire service, that do not involve the 
invasion of channels now devoted to free 
television. As Dr. Frank Stanton, president 
of CBS, testified in January, we regard such 
systems merely as additional competition in 
the field of entertainment. We ask for no 
Federal prohibition of such competition. 
However, the proposals under consideration 
asked authorization to use the air waves, 
particularly during the prime evening hours 
through stations now serving viewers with- 
out charging them. On these proposals we 
wanted to reach a sound judgment as to our 
own interests and the best interests of the 
American people. After this examination, 
we came to the following conclusions: 

1. Pay television does not threaten the eco- 
nomic interests of CBS or its stockholders. 
If pay television begins to supplant free tele- 
vision, we will offer pay television programs 
ourselves. Furthermore, we believe that we 
are in an advantageous position from which 
to move into any such development. 

2. The use of any of the limited air chan- 
nels now available for pay television would 
inevitably result in the end of free television 
as the American people now know it, with 
most American people who could not afford 
to pay for their programs having to put up 
with markedly inferior fare. The suggested 
tests of pay television would be so broadly 
conducted that in many areas there would 
be a blackout of any free television service 
to hundreds of thousands of viewers. In any 
event, there would be no turning back from 
such tests, which would establish nothing 
about majority public choice, except how 
many people would be willing to pay and 
that as few as 5 percent of present viewers 
would make it profitable to its promoters. 
Meanwhile, during the 3-year tests the chan- 
nels used would be serving only the few who 
could pay during the prime evening hours. 

3. The decision regarding over-the-air pay 
television therefore cannot be made by tests. 
It must be made, after thorough exploration 
of all the factors and effects involved, by the 
American people through their elected repre- 
sentatives, since the air waves belong to the 
American people. 

On the basis of these conclusions, we faced 
a duty to do what we could to make known 
our views and the data on which they were 
based. 

Since 1954, we have presented those views 
in Congressional hearings, in briefs submitted 
to the FCC, and in articles and speeches by 
CBS officers—all in the full public view. 

You are also mistaken in your statements 
concerning the CBS Television Affiliates 
Fourth General Conference in Washington, 
January 13-14, 1958. CBS did not call this 
meeting or give any instructions of any sort. 
The facts are these: 

In August 1957, long before the hearings 
conducted by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce were even 
scheduled, the CBS Television Affliates Ad- 
visory Board, elected entirely by and from 
‘the representatives of the independently 
owned affiliated stations, met at Colorado 
Springs and voted—on the suggestion of one 
of its members—to hold their annual meet- 
ing in Washington and to advance its date 
from April to January. The idea was not 
ours; it was the affiliates’. 

At the Washington meeting CBS was 
obliged to and did report to its affiliates its 
conclusions on the use, for pay television, 
of the air channels now devoted to free 
television. At the same session, the affiliates 
heard a report from their own spokesman, 
selected by them, on the subject. The 
affiliates, on their own resolution passed in 
closed session not attended by CBS per- 
sonnel, opposed over-the-air pay television 
and urged that “all stations affiliated with 
the CBS television network immediately 
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to use thelr facilities to seek the 
will of the people, and that the reactions 
of the publie be faithfully transmitted to 
the members of the FCC, Congress and other 
responsible Government agencies.” 

Some of the stations broadcast programs 
devoted to the subject. We at CBS had ab- 
solutely no control over such local programs. 
But we did suggest to the stations that they 
present both sides. Thus, a telegram sent 
on January 23, 1958, by the president of 
the CBS television network to all affillates 
explicitly emphasized “the importance of 
having the true feelings of the public ex- 
‘pressed to their representatives. Forums, 
panel shows and debates presenting both 
sides have proven extremely effective in flu- 
minating the issues” concerning pay televi- 
sion. 

As far as the CBS television network it- 
self is concerned, we have devoted time on 
the air to this subject as follows: 

1. CBS news coverage: The CBS news 
coverage of pay television has been in com- 
plete balance. Douglas Edwards With the 
News covered the Congressional hearings on 
3 days: January 17, January 21 (there were 
no hearings on January 18-20), and Janu- 
ary 22. On January 17 coverage was devoted 
almost exclusively to a detailed interview of 
W. Theodore Pierson, your own counsel, who 
testified in support of the pay television 
tests. 

There were 29 lines of interview with Mr. 
Pierson. At the conclusion of the interview, 
there was a brief reference to testimony of 
Harold Fellows, president of NAB, that pay 
television “would offer the public nothing 
that is not already available on regular TV.” 

On January 21, Douglas Edwards devoted 
6 lines to a summary of the testimony of 
Robert Sarnoff, president of NBC, against 
pay television. This was followed by a 14- 
line statement by Congressman ALBERT op- 
posing pay television. On the same program 
there was a 4-line summary of Soloman 
Sagall’s testimony in favor of pay television, 
calling it a natural result of what he called 
the dissatisfaction of the American public 
with the substandard television programs 
they have been receiving. 

On January 22 about six lines were de- 
voted to the testimony of Leonard Golden- 
son, president of AB-PT, and Dr. Stanton 
in opposition to the pay television tests. 

The full transcripts of these broadcasts are 
available for inspection at any time. 

CBS has never used its right to editorial- 
ize to take a position on the air in opposi- 
tion to pay television. 

2. Special programs: The CBS television 
network has carried three discussions of pay 
television on special programs. The first was 
See It Now, June 14, 1955, on which Dr. 
Stanton appeared against pay television and 
the following appeared for pay television: 
Paul Porter, counsel for International Tele- 
meter; James M. Landis, counsel for Ski- 
atron; Robert Sherwood; and Walter O'Mal- 
ley. There was also a special film clip 
supplied by Skiatron. On May 1, 1956, there 
was as special 45-minute program called 
Public Hearing on Pay Television. It was 
moderated by Dwight Cooke. Appearing for 
pay television were: Mr. Pierson; Mr. Landis; 
Ralph Bellamy, president of Actors Equity 
Association; and Elfred Beck, owner and op- 
erator of a UHF station in Oklahoma. Ap- 
pearing against pay television were: Victor 
A. Sholis, vice president of WHAS, Inc.; 
Truman Rembusch, Theater Owners of 
America; Leon P. Gorman, Jr., general man- 
ager of WABI-TV; and Sherwood Dodge, 
vice president of an advertising agency. 

The most recent discussion of the issues 
was presented on the CBS television net- 
work Sunday, February 2, in a half-hour 
program moderated by Prof. George Wil- 
liams, of the New York University Law 
School. He substituted for the program’s 

moderator since we thought it in- 
appropriate for a CBS employee to act as 
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moderator. ‘The proponents of pay tele- 
vision were represented by Bob Hall, a direc- 
tor of Skiatron Electronics & Television, 
Inc., and the opponents by myself. Inciden- 
tally, CBS’ mail directly in response to this 
debate, in which both sides had equal time, 
was 998 letters against pay television pro- 
posals, 17 for, and 5 neutral. 

The only ways that CBS presented its own 
views unilaterally have been in printed pub- 
lications, in speeches not broadcast, in briefs 
submitted to the FCC, and in open testi- 
mony at public hearings. The only ways 
that the CBS television network has pre- 
sented the subject at all on the air have 
been in debates presenting both sides of the 
subject—with spokesmen from each side— 
and in news reports of public hearings that 
have given equal space to both sides. 

Since the air waves are the property of 
the American people, any decision concern- 
ing their use must be made by them. To 
make a wise decision, they must have a full 
knowledge of the facts and their implica- 
tions. The pressure campaign you have 
conducted for many years has presented only 
your side of the case. CBS has presented 
both sides in nationwide broadcasts. 

While you have avoided personal appear- 
ances before Congressional committees and 
other bodies seeking to determine whether 
your proposals were in the public interest, 
this has not been true of the presidents of 
the broadcasting companies to whom you 
now attribute sinister motives. 

Finally, we at CBS have far too much re- 
spect for the integrity of the Congress of the 
United States to share your conviction that 
at a dinner devoted solely to entertainment 
and attended by over a thousand people the 
votes of any Senator or Representative could 
be compromised. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD 8. SALANT. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, during the past 4 or 5 years 
I have taken the floor of the Senate on 
several occasions in an effort to call to 
the attention of the Senate and of the 
Nation, the serious condition of the tex- 
tile industry. I suppose that I am a little 
bit closer to the textile workers than is 
any other Senator, because I was a 
worker in a cotton mill for approximately 
10 years. It grieves me today to see, as I 
look around, that during these 4 or 5 
years, while I have been calling to the 
attention of the Nation the serious con- 
dition of the textile industry, approxi- 
mately 400,000 fewer people are employed 
in that industry than were employed in 
it when I started to make the situation 
known. 

In South Carolina there are 60 percent 
more unemployed textile workers than 
there were a year ago. That is how 
serious the condition is. I call attention 
also to the fact that in South Carolina 
there are approximately 28 percent of 
the idle textile spindles in the United 
States. That is why we in South Caro- 
lina are so vitally interested. 

Another point is that with the drift of 
American manufacturers away from the 
textile cloth field, the business will go to 
other nations and we shall have to im- 
port textiles, instead of exporting them. 

What is causing this unfortunate con- 
dition? Well do I remember, some 10 or 
12 years ago, meeting in a room just 
outside the Senate Chamber to discuss 
with textile mill owners with officials of 
the State Department and others, the 
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subject of rehabilitating the textile in- 
dustry of Japan. At that time I called 
to the attention of the group the highly 
detrimental effect which would ensue if 
we spent money to put the Japanese into 
the textile industry in competition with 
the American textile industry. My 
words were not heeded. 

A tidal wave of imported textiles is 
flooding the domestic markets, seriously 
endangering this basic American indus- 
try, and adding to the already alarming 
totals of jobless in our land. The condi- 
tion of this industry demands immediate 
remedies. 

From the figures on cotton spindles 
alone we get an idea of what is happen- 
ing to American textiles. There has been 
a decrease of cotton spindles in place in 
the United States of 2.7 million since 
1947. More than a million of the 21 mil- 
lion remaining in place are idle today. 
The ominous fact is that since 1949, the 
cotton industry in the United States has 
lost approximately 13 percent of its total 
market, With this decline has come a 
corresponding loss of jobs in the industry, 
plus the additional economic losses such 
dislocation induces. 

Mr. President, it is especially note- 
worthy that while this loss of jobs was 
taking place, imports of cotton textiles 
increased materially, products which are 
manufactured abroad at wage scales one- 
tenth of those paid American textile 
workers. 

Mr. President, what is being done about 
all this? 

Actually nothing is being done about it. 

For the record, Mr. Sherman Adams, 
assistant to the President, said in 1956, 
after the White House announced the 
Japanese cotton goods quota agreement: 

We shall not permit the United States 
Government to stand idly by while indus- 
tries wither and job opportunities are de- 
stroyed. 


Unfortunately, this is just what is hap- 
pening to American textiles. Industries 
are withering and job opportunities are 
being destroyed as imports engulf the 
domestic market. 

Despite the well-meant promise of 
Presidential Assistant Adams to protect 
American industry from inequitable 
foreign competition, the arrangement on 
Japanese textile quotas has been mean- 
ingless. 

Mr. President, a few figures illustrate 
the story: 

In 1956, the Japanese export quotas 
on velveteens were fixed at 5 million 
yards and reduced to 2.5 million yards 
in 1957. 

Note the stipulations, and now wit- 
ness the totals allowed to come into the 
United States: 

In 1956 a total of 6 million yards of 
Japanese velveteens were imported here, 
and in 1957 the import shipments 
amounted to 3.3 million yards. 

From these figures it can readily be 
seen that the quotas were futile despite 
the so-called protective machinery in 
the Reciprocal Trade Act which is sup- 
posed to prevent excessive imports. We 
have all heard much about the peril 
point and the escape clause, but to all 
practical purposes these devices are vir- 
tually non-existent because they are so 
seldomly invoked. 
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The history of the American cotton 
industry’s effort to gain relief under the 
law is interesting. In 1954, the industry 
sought relief through the peril-point 
procedure. The United States Tariff 
Commission gave notice that peril 
points had been established, but the 
level was kept secret. It was later 
learned that the reason for withholding 
the information was the level was fixed 
at an unrealistic low point, 

The following year, 1955, the industry 
sought relief by petitioning the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Act. It is important to 
understand the circumstances attending 
this appeal. That was the year reduc- 
tions up to 50 percent were effected in 
tariff schedules which were too low even 
before the cuts. A long delay ensued— 
much too Jong—and when it was broken, 
it came in form of an adverse decision 
by the Department of Agriculture that no 
action was needed. So the flood of im- 
ports continued unabated. 

The cotton industry then invoked the 
escape-clause procedure. In one case 
the finding of the Tariff Commission 
was against the petitioners. In the is- 
sue involving velveteen imports, the 
Tariff Commission, by unanimous deci- 
sion, recommended relief, only to be re- 
versed by the President, who held that 
relief could be obtained through Japan’s 
voluntary quotas. 

Mr. President, we all know the result 
from the figures I quoted earlier in my 
remarks, 

The harsh fact is that the textile in- 
dustry in this country simply cannot 
continue successful operation under 
these conditions, Relief is needed im- 
mediately: Action which will permit the 
industry to compete against foreign 
competition. 

The present unfavorable condition of 
the national economy makes such textile 
relief imperative. Otherwise conditions 
in a basic American industry will worsen, 
swelling unemployment rolls, seriously 
impairing consumer buying power, and 
creating a psychology of depression 
which will inevitably spill over into other 


segments of the Nation’s economic life.. 


In South Carolina, a center of textiles, 
we see these sorry results first hand. 
We are not discussing theories, We in 
South Carolina know what textile im- 
ports are doing to our industry, our 
workers, and our regional and sectional 
economy, We have no monopoly on this 
sorry situation. Everywhere in America 
the textile picture is the same. 

Mr. President, let us make no mistake 
about it: The American textile industry 
is in trouble—serious trouble; it simply 
cannot survive indefinitely under present 
conditions. Time is running out. Until 
such time as Congress acts on legislation 
pertinent to these problems, the Ad- 
ministration has the stern obligation to 
administer the existing applicable laws 
in a constructive spirit, with due regard 
for the American interest. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States, in his 
state of the Union message, named de- 
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fense reorganization as one of the im- 
mediate and necessary tasks of the 
administration and the Congress. The 
President told the Nation that he would 
make this task his immediate concern. 

Today the President sent to Congress 
his recommendations for defense reor- 
ganization. The recommendations un- 
doubtedly will be amplified by testimony 
before the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and in the form of draft leg- 
islation. 

But, from reading the recommenda- 
tions which the President has made, I 
would like to say that I believe the 
President has met fully his responsibil- 
ity as President of the United States and 
as Commander in Chief of the armed 
services of the United States. Anyone 
who reads the President’s message will 
agree that it represents a grasp of the 
problem of defense reorganization which 
could come only from one who had been 
the military commander in chief of the 
armed services in time of war, had dealt 
with the practical problems of defense 
organization in time of war, and from 
one who is serving in his constitutional 
capacity of Commander in Chief as 
President of the United States. 

There has been much speculation 
about the nature of the recommenda- 
tions the President would make—wheth- 
er they would be comprehensive and 
meet the needs of our time. I believe his 
recommendations meet the test in every 


way. 

I have been interested in the subject 
since the President delivered his State 
of the Union message. As the Senate 
knows, I have introduced a bill dealing 
with the civilian reorganization of the 
Department of Defense, and have also 
spoken in the Senate upon the matter. 
I felt that after 11 years of trial and test- 
ing of the National Securify Act and 
after the Korean war, questions have 
been posed by developments in modern 
weapons, including those made by the 
Soviet Union, which demand a reorgan- 
ization of the Defense reported, and 
considering the continuing issues of se- 
curity and peace, and of the mainte- 
nance of our economic stability, I be- 
lieved the time had come for an exten- 
sive reorganization of the Department 
of Defense. 

In the last few weeks, after the Presi- 
dent had expressed his deep concern over 
the matter, and when plans were going 
forward toward reorganization, it seemed 
to me that the traditionalists inside and 
outside the services had begun to put 
up signposts against an adequate reor- 
ganization of the Department of De- 
fense. But, from my reading of the rec- 
ommendations and I cannot know now 
all of its implications—I am convinced 
that the President has met his respon- 
sibilities, and in a superb way, because 
of his unique and unparalleled experi- 
ence, in war and peace. 

While the President’s message does 
not abolish the separate Departments, or 
the Services, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
yet it seems to me that the functions in 
the Department of Defense, of the De- 
partment of Joint Chiefs of Staff, will 
be greatly changed, if the President’s 
recommendations are adopted. The 
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powers of the Secretary of Defense, both 
military and civilian, would be enlarged. 

The President makes it clear that 
modern warfare and weapons require 
unified command of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The President points out 
that if unified commands are to be es- 
tablished, there must be a direct chan- 
nel of command from the President, as 
the Commander in Chief, through his 
agent, the Secretary of Defense, through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the unified 
commands—in place of the present ar- 
rangement by which the channel of 
command is through the Secretaries of 
the respective services and the Chiefs 
of Staff of the services, to the military 
force. 

This is an extensive change, which he 
has proposed in connection with the 
principle of unified forces and the com- 
mand function of unified forces. 

The President also pointed out that 
modern warfare, requires that strategy— 
and it seems, by implication, roles and 
missions—must be initiated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, as the agent of the 
Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States, rather than by the 
separate services. Obviously this is a 
major change, if it is accepted by the 
Congress. Perhaps it is not necessary 
that it be accepted by the Congress, be- 
cause the President is the Commander 
in Chief; and I assume he has the right 
to fix the roles and missions, through 
his agent, the Secretary of Defense, 
within the broad limits laid down in the 
National Security Act. 

The President’s recommendations ap- 
ply also to the civilian side and organi- 
zation of the Department of Defense. 
The Hoover Commission and former 
Secretary of Defense Lovett, have re- 
ported the division of authority in the 
civilian administration of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The law provides 
that the three services shall be sep- 
arately administered; yet it purports to 
give the Secretary of Defense control 
and authority over the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The President, too, names this divided 
authority as a weakness in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and he unequivocally 
recommends that any doubt about the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense 
over the civilian administration of the 
three services should be settled once 
and for all. This will require legisla- 
tion—to strike the requirement that the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force be separately 
administered. 


The President pointed out correctly 
that this split in authority obstructs 
procurement budgetary organization, 
and in a field presently very important, 
research and development. In con- 
sequence, he recommends that the 
provision which calls for separate ad- 
ministration of the three services be 
eliminated, so there will be no question 
that the Secretary of Defense has au- 
thority over the entire administration 
of the Department of Defense. This is 
the core of the bill I introduced 2 
months ago, and of the statements I 
have ‘made. 

Now the matter will come before the 
Congress. 
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Mr. President, the National Security 
Act was based upon compromise; and, 
at the beginning, compromise was nec- 
essary. But, after 11 years of experi- 
ence, in view of new conditions, I hope 
the Congress will follow the recommen- 
dations of the President, and will sup- 
port a reorganization of the Department 
of Defense. 

It is necessary that this be done in 
order to preserve the economic stability 
of the Nation. The United States spends 
more than $40 billion annually for de- 
fense, and each of the three services 
spends more than does any other agency 
of the United States Government. In 
the interest of economy and for the 
maintenance of the fiscal stability of 
the Nation, the President’s recommenda- 
tions should be followed. And, as Ihave 
said, it is clear that, on the basis of 
security, the Congress should adopt his 
recommendations. 

The President, with broad vision, says 
in his message that the question of secu- 
rity is really the question of peace, be- 
cause an effective military organization 
is the deterrent to war. He has offered 
a plan which can operate effectively in 
the interest of the Nation’s security, and 
in the interest of economy; and his plan 
will have a definite effect upon the issue 
of peace. 

I hope the Congress will ignore tradi- 
tional positions, that it will consider 
objectively and fully the recommenda- 
tions of the President. 

As for myself, I hope that in sub- 
stance, and spirit, they will be enacted 
into law. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE CITY OF SALEM, OREG. 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2318) to provide for 
the conveyance of certain land of the 
United States to the city of Salem, 
Oreg., which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments on page 1, line 
7, after the word “approximately”, to 
strike out “13.1” and insert “28.84”; at 
the beginning of line 8, to strike out 
“that part of’; on page 2, line 5, after 
the word “Secretary”, to strike out 
“after independent appraisal thereof”; 
and after line 11, to insert: 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to relieve the city of Salem of any liability 
existing on the date of approval of this act 
Soe ae to the land described in sec- 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior ts authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the city of 
Salem, Oreg., all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to a tract of re- 
vested Oregon and California railroad land 
containing approximately 28.84 acres. Such 
tract is lot 9, section 13, township 9 south, 
range I west, Willamette meridian, in Linn 
County, Oreg., which includes Stayton Island 
and the left bank of the North Santiam 
River. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be conditioned upon the city of 
Salem paying to the Secretary of the In- 
terior as consideration for the tract con- 
veyed an amount equal to its fair market 
value as determined by the Secretary. The 
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deed of conveyance of such tract shall con- 
tain such other terms and conditions as 
may be considered by the Secretary to be 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. If a sale is not made hereunder 
within 3 years after the date of enactment 
of this act, all authority conferred by this 
act shall terminate. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to relieve the city of Salem of any liability 
existing on the date of approval of this act 
— 0 respect to the land described in sec- 
tion 1. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
interrupt long enough to ask that the 
office of my colleague [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
be notified that the bill is being con- 
sidered by the Senate. I think he may 
wish to be in the Chamber at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
have any further amendment to propose. 
But I wish to state briefly, on behalf of 
my colleague and myself, the reasons 
why I believe the bill is a very sound one. 

The bill has been reported to the Sen- 
ate with a unanimous committee report; 
and the amendments also received the 
unanimous approval of the committee. 
I find myself in complete agreement with 
the amendments. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 2318, which 
was introduced by my junior colleague 
(Mr. NEUBERGER] and myself, authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey at fair market value a tract 
of land, consisting of 13.1 acres, to the 
city of Salem, Oreg. 

The city of Salem constructed water- 
Works facilities on the island, not know- 
ing that the property is federally owned. 
After learning that the tract of land in 
question is federally owned, the city 
offered to pay the Federal Government 
the appraised fair market value. 

Senate Report No. 1405 indicates that, 
under the Oregon law, the city of Salem 
incurred a timber-trespass, double-dam- 
age liability by reason of having cut the 
timber without permission of the Bureau 
of Land Management. Section 4 of the 
bill makes it clear that the city’s liability 
in this respect is not released, 

The Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau of the Budget have no ob- 
jection to the enactment of the bill. 

The bill meets the requirements of the 
Morse formula, It is another example, 
as I have said so many times in the Sen- 
ate over the years, that whenever a piece 
of proposed legislation involving the 
principle of the Morse formula arises 
from my own State, I can guarantee to 
the Senate that the Morse formula will 
be strictly adhered to, if I have any 
knowledge of the bill. The Morse for- 
mula is contained in the pending bill, 

The bill, I think, is a very fair solu- 
tion of a situation we regret, in the sense 
that we regret the property was taken 
over—shall I say—in the way it was 
taken over by the city of Salem; but the 
parties were innocent and there was no 
design to do it with knowledge that the 
property was owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The only fair thing is to pay 
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the Federal Government for the prop- 
erty. That is what the bill does, and I 
urge its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2318) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


JAPAN-RED CHINA TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested in noting in the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 2, 
page A3172, a statement by the Commit- 
tee of One Million, inserted by Hon. 
Francis E. WALTER, the able Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania, concerning the 
current negotiations between Red China 
and Japan for a multi-million-dollar 
trade agreement. 

I certainly hope that every Member 
of the Congress will give attention to the 
statement; indeed, it is my hope that 
Americans will become fully aware of 
this trade agreement. In my opinion, it 
is a dangerous situation where in Japan, 
which is a friend of the United States, 
and which is so closely identified with 
this country, is about to enter into a 
contract with a Communist puppet gov- 
ernment which would enhance the latter 
government’s military strength. 

This situation reminds me of the time 
back in 1937 when I warned against the 
shipment of strategic materials, espe- 
cially scrap iron and steel, to Japan. A 
few short years later came the infamous 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Last month, Communist China's con- 
trolled radio broadcast the terms of the 
agreement, and the broadcast, according 
to monitored records, showed that there 
were two classes of commodities to be 
exchanged between Japan and Red 
China. Class A is particularly interest- 
ing. Communist China agrees to export 
to Japan such commodities as soybeans, 
iron ore, manganese ore, pig iron, and 
tin. In return, and this is very im- 
portant, Japan agrees to export to 
China the following: Rolling stock and 
other railway equipment, power-gener- 
ating equipment, ships and other vessels, 
various types of heavy and precision 
machinery, ingot copper, aluminum ma- 
terials, steel plate, steel tubes, tinned 
iron sheet, thin steel plate, steel build- 
ing materials, and sheet iron for oil 
drums. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed as part of my 
remarks the text of the agreement as 
recorded by a monitoring station. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

SIno-JAPANESE TRADE AGREEMENT 


Pexinc, March 5.—The full text of the 
Sino-Japanese trade agreement signed in 
Peking today follows: 

“The China Committee for the Promotion 
of International Trade, on the one side, and 
the Japanese Diet Members Union To Pro- 
mote Japan-China Trade, the Japanese In- 
ternational Trade Promotion Association, 
and the Japan-China Import and Export 
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Association of Japan, on the other side, in 
order to further the growth of trade be- 
tween China and Japan and to strengthen 
friendship between the peoples of the two 
countries, after consultations, have reached 
agreement based on the principles of equal- 
ity and mutual benefit, as follows: 

“ARTICLE I. During the period of validity 
of this agreement, the total amount of ex- 
ports and imports will be 35 million pounds 
sterling for each side. 

“Arr. II. In accordance with the principle 
of exchanging goods of the same categories, 
the categories of commodities o be exported 
by either side—see annexed tables—and the 
percentages of each category in the total 
amount are as follows: 

“To be exported by the People’s Republic 
of China: Category A, 40 percent; category 
B, 60 percent. 

“To be exported by Japan: Category A, 40 
percent; category B, 60 percent. 

“ART. III. This agreement will be carried 
out through specific business contracts to 
be signed between the state foreign-trading 
companies. Joint state-private and private 
foreign-trading companies of the People’s 
Republic of China and the manufacturers 
and businessmen of Japan. 

“Art. IV. Transactions between both sides 
will be evaluated in pounds sterling of the 
currency of another third country as agreed 
upon between the two sides. 

“ART. V. Matters relating to payments and 
settlement of accounts in the transactions 
between both sides will be arranged by the 
People’s Bank of China and the Bank of 
Japan through the signing of a payments 
agreement and the opening of clearance ac- 
counts. 

“Before the signing of a payments agree- 
ment between the state banks of the 2 
countries, direct business relations will be 
established between the foreign-exchange 
banks of the 2 countries. For the time 
being, transactions between both sides will 
be paid for in cash, 

“Art. VI. Matters relating to transport 
will be determined through consultctions 
by both contracting parties when business 
contracts are signed. 

“ART. VII. On matters relating to the in- 
spection and testing of commodities: goods 
exported from China will be paid for against 
certificates of quality and weight issued by 
the commodity inspection and testing bu- 
reau of China; goods exported from Japan 
will be paid for against certificates of qual- 
ity and weight issued by Japanese commod- 
ity inspection and testing organizations. 
Inspection and testing fees for exported 
goods will be borne by the selling side. But 
the purchasing side has the right to rein- 
spect and retest the goods after they reach 
the ports of destination. Reinspecting and 
retesting of goods imported by China will 
be done by the commodity inspection and 
testing bureau of China. Reinspection and 
retesting of goods imported by Japan will be 
done by Japanese commodity inspection and 
testing organizations. Reinspection and re- 
testing fees will be borne by the purchasing 
side. In the event that the quality and 
weight of goods are found not to conform 
with the stipulations of the contracts, the 
purchasing side has the right to demand 
compensation from the selling side. This, 
however, does not include natural losses in 
quality and weight during transport. The 
period in which compensation can be de- 
manded will be fixed by the two contracting 
parties in their contracts. 

“ArT. VIII. Any disputes arising in the 
course of carrying out the contracts or re- 
lating to the contracts will be settled by 
both contracting parties through consulta- 
tion. If such disputes cannot be settled by 
the contracting parties after consultation, 
they can be submitted for arbitration, Ar- 
bitration shall be conducted in the country 
of the defending party. 
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“In China, arbitration shall be conducted 
by the foreign trade arbitration committee 
of the China Committee for the Promotion 
of International Trade in accordance with 
the committee’s rules of arbitration proce- 
dure. 

“In Japan, arbitration shall be conducted 
by the Japan International Trade Arbitration 
Association in accordance with the associa- 
tion’s rules of arbitration procedure. The 
arbitrators chosen for the purpose are not 
limited to those on the list of arbitrators of 
the Japan International Trade Arbitration 
Association but are limited to persons of the 
nationalities of the People’s Republic of 
China and Japan and those of a third na- 
tion agreed upon between both sides. 

“Decisions made in arbitration will be 
final and the two contracting parties must 
observe them. 

“The two sides should secure the concur- 
rence of their respective governments to pro- 
vide all facilities for conducting arbitration, 
for personnel of the other side to travel and 
to insure their security. 

“Art. IX. Both sides agree to exert them- 
selves to promote and strengthen technical 
exchange and technical cooperation between 
the two countries. 

“Art. X. Both sides agree to establish, 
when needs arise and conditions permit, 
long-term relations to insure the supply of 
needed important goods for either side and 
agree also to hold talks on this question as 
soon as possible. 

“Art. XI. Both sides agree to set up a 
permanent people’s commercial agency in 
each other’s country. The commercial agen- 
cies of both sides will be dispatched by sig- 
natories of both sides to this agreement, to 
be set up respectively in Peking and Tokyo. 

“The two sides agree to obtain the con- 
currence of their respective governments to 
insure the security of their commercial 
agencies and their personnel and facilities 
for carrying out their work. 

“Both sides agree that the tasks of the 
commercial agencies of both sides will be as 
follows: (1) To establish contacts and deal 
with all matters arising out of the carry- 
ing out of the agreement; (2) to provide in- 
formation on the market conditions of their 
respective countries; (3) to investigate and 
collect information on the trade and market 
conditions of the country in which the 
agency resides; (4) to assist manufacturers 
and businessmen of the two countries to 
conduct transactions and trade exchange; 
(5) to establish contacts for and promote 
technical exchange between the two coun- 
tries; and (6) to deal with other matters 
relating to trade assigned by the organiza- 
tions which dispatched them to each other's 
country. 

“ART. XII. The two sides agree to hold 
commodity exhibitions in each other's 
country separately, The commodity exhi- 
bitions of the Chinese side will be held in 
Nagoya and Fukuoka in 1958, while those of 
the Japanese side will be held in Wuhan 
and Canton in 1958. Each of the two sides 
should secure the concurrence of its gov- 
ernment to insure the security of the work- 
ing personnel of the other side in holding 
the commodity exhibitions, and conditions 
for carrying out their work smoothly. 

“ArT, XIII. The two sides will exert them- 
selves to urge their respective governments 
to hold negotiations as soon as possible be- 
tween the two governments on the question 
of trade between China and Japan and to 
sign an agreement. 

“ART. XIV. This agreement will come into 
force from the date of its signature and will 
remain valid for 1 year. This agreement 
oan be extended or revised after consulta- 
tion and concurrence between the two sides. 

“ArT. XV. This agreement was signed in 
Peking on March 5, 1958, in two copies each 
prepared in both Chinese and Japanese, the 
texts in both languages being equally au- 
thentic, 
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“The China Committee for the Promotion 
of International Trade: Chairman, Nan Han- 
chen; vice chairmen, Lei Jen-min, Li Chu- 
chen, and Chi Chao-ting; negotiators, Li 
Hsin-ning, Hsiao Fang-chou, Chan Wu, Sun 
Chun, and Shu Tzu-ching, 

“The Japanese Diet Members Union To Pro- 
mote Japan-China Trade: Chief delegate, 
Masanosuke Ikeda; delegates, Koshiro Ueki, 
Seiichi Katsumata, Einosuke Maeda, Yoshie 
Morita, and Kamichi Kawakami. 

‘The Japan International Trade Promo- 
tion Association: Delegates, Kumaichi Yama- 
moto and Don Kawakatsu. 

“The Japan-China Import and Export As- 
sociation of Japan: Delegates Sanuro Nango 
and Hiroshi Nita. 

“Appendix to the Sino-Japanese trade 
agreement on the classification of com- 
modities: 


“EXPORTS FROM THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA 


“Class A: Soybeans, coal, iron ore, man- 
ganese ore, pig iron, and tin. 

“Class B: Rice, beans, coarse grain, fats 
and oils, tung oil, salt magnesite, magnesite 
ore, alumina, poshan bauxite, barite, clay, 
fluorspar, apatite, asbestos, antimony, kaolin 
clay—China clay—pig bristle, sheep wool, 
cashmere, feathers, various types of skins and 
hides, tobacco, bone gelahemp, meats, lard, 
intestines and casings, industrial chemicals, 
petrole products, varnishes and paints, talc, 
graphite, gypsum, realgar, marble, float stone, 
rugs, pig skin, various types of cotton waste 
and silk wastes, tussah silk, wheat bran, tung 
wood, straw braid, resin, nutballs, crude 
lacquer, musk, star anise, casia lignea, vari- 
ous kinds of spices, essential oils, fresh and 
dried fruits, wines and spirits, tinned foods, 
egg products, marine products, vegetable 
medical substances, prepared Chinese drugs 
and medicines, artistic handicraft articles, 
sundry goods, films, and so forth, 


“EXPORTS FROM JAPAN 


“Class A: Rolling stock and railway equip- 
ment, power-generating equipment, ships 
and vessels, various types of heavy and pre- 
cision machinery, various types of complete 
sets of equipment, ingot copper, aluminum 
materials, steel plate, steel tubes, tinned iron 
sheet, thin steel plate, steel building ma- 
terials, and sheet iron for oil drums. 

“Class B: General machines and tools, 
various types of ferroalloys, chemical fer- 
tilizers, kiln products, medicines and ma- 
terials thereof, chemical preparations and 
materials thereof, dyes, dyestuff intermedi- 
ates, various types of chemical fibers and 
their products, various types of animal and 
vegetable fibers and their products, timber 
and wood products, paper, domestic animals, 
foodstuffs, marine products, sundry goods, 
films, and so forth. 


“MEMORANDUM 


“To insure the smooth implementation, on 
the basis of reciprocity and mutual respect, 
of the provisions contained in article XI of 
the Sino-Japanese Trade Agreement signed in 
Peking on March 5, 1958, both sides will adopt 
the following measures: 

1. To insure the security and working fa- 
cilities of the permanent people’s commer- 
cial agency and its personnel of the other 
side, each of the two sides should secure the 
concurrence of its government to give them 
the following treatment: 

“(a) Both sides will take appropriate meas- 
ures to guarantee the security of the com- 
mercial agency and its personnel of the other 
side. In the event of any legal dispute, it 
should be handled in accordance with the 
method agreed upon by both sides through 
liaison. 

“(b) Both sides will provide facilities for 
the personnel of the commercial agency of 
the other side to enter and leave the coun- 
try, give them favorable customs treatment, 
and freedom of travel for trade purposes. 
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“(c) The commercial agencies may use tel- 
egraphic codes needed for business operations, 

“(d) The commercial agencies have the 
right to hoist the national flags of their own 
countries over their buildings. 

“2. The respective sides shall decide the 
number of personnel in the commercial 
agencies of each side based on the (needs 
of?) carrying out their work. There will be 
no fingerprinting for the personnel of the 
commercial agencies or members of their 
families. 

“3. Both sides will recognize that the pres- 
ent memorandum is equally valid with the 
Sino-Japanese Trade Agreement and is a 
component part of the trade agreement, 

“Signed in Peking on March 5, 1958, 

“The China Committee for the Promotion 
of International Trade: Chairman, Nan Han- 
chen; vice chairmen, Lei Jen-min, Li Chu- 
chen, and Chi Chao-ting. Negotiators, Li 
Hsinhung, Hsiao Fang-chou, Chan Wu, Sun 
Chun, and Shu Tzu-ching. 

“The Japanese Diet Members Union To Pro- 
mote Japan-China Trade: Chief delegate, 
Masanosuke Ikeda; delegates, Koshiro Ueki, 
Seiichi Katsumata, Einosuke Maeda, Yoshie 
Morita, and Kanichi Kawakami. 

“The Japan International Trade Promo- 
tion Association: Delegates, Kumaichi Ya- 
mamoto and Den Kawakateu. 

“The Japan-China Import and Export As- 
sociation of Japan: Delegates, Saburo Nango 
and Hiroshi Nita.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that, pursuant to the motion 
of the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], which was adopted on Tuesday 
last, the pending business before the 
Senate on Monday, April 14, will be S. 
3497, the community facilities bill, Will 
the Chair advise me if that is correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would it be in 
order to make that bill the unfinished 
business at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair is informed that it would not be 
appropriate, inasmuch as its considera- 
tion, under the terms of the motion, was 
postponed until April 14. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF COMMITTEE PRINT “RECRUIT- 
ING AND TRAINING FOR THE FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1447, Senate Resolution 281, author- 
izing the printing of a Senate document, 
be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 281) authorizing the printing of 
the committee print “Recruiting and 
Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States,” as a Senate document. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—POSSIBILITY 
OF LATE SESSIONS IN WEEK BE- 
GINNING APRIL 14 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would it be possible, under a unanimous- 
consent request, to lay aside the unfin- 
ished business and to make the pending 
business, S. 3497, the community facili- 
ties bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the request be in accordance with 
the action which the Senate has taken. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct; in 
accordance with the motion of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and the ac- 
tion of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that S. 3497 
be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is again advised it would be in- 
appropriate to make S. 3497 the pend- 
ing business at any time prior to the 
14th of April. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. Then 
I wish to make another parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The unfinished 
business, then, at the present time, is 
Senate Resolution 281. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
give notice now that on Monday, April 
14, as soon as the Senate meets, Senate 
Resolution 281 will be displaced by S. 

3497, provided the Senate agrees, so 
that we can keep the commitments made 
by the Senate in response to the motion 
made by the distinguished minority 


leader. 

In addition, I think it might be well 
to inform the Senate now that the ses- 
sions that week may continue until a 
late hour. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST POWER COR- 
PORATION MIDDLE SNAKE DAM 
APPLICATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr: MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 3 or 4 minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Oregon so that he 
may make remarks which he has indi- 
cated to me will not take as long as 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure him I will not 
take that much time, and I invite him 
to watch the clock.. I have 2 or 3 brief 
matters to discuss. 

I am pleased to cover the first matter 
with the present Presiding Officer in the 
chair, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH]. I want the Recorp to show 
that I have examined the Pacific North- 
west Power Co.’s recent application for 
license on the Middle Snake River, and 
question whether it is an application to 
construct Mountain Sheep Dam, as re- 
ported by the press. 
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The application seeks a license— 

Comprising such project works as shall be, 
in the judgment of the Commission, best 
adapted to a comprehensive development of 
that portion of the Columbia River system 
beginning at a point approximately at the 
confluence of the Salmon and Snake Rivers. 


That language is contained in item 1 of 
the application. 

Further, the application states: 

The applicant proposes to construct a 
project best adapted to the comprehensive 
development of the Middle Snake River. A 
structure * * * could be located above the 
mouth of the Salmon River (item 6). 


The data on Mountain Sheep is 
merely “included” by Pacific Northwest 
Power Co. which states that it “proposes 
to prepare and present to the Commis- 
sion appropriate information on alterna- 
tive developments.” 

It seems pretty clear that the company 
is not presently applying for a license for 
a Mountain Sheep Dam. Instead, it 
seeks a license for the project which “in 
the judgment of the Commission” is 
“best adapted to comprehensive devel- 
opment of the Middle Snake River.” 

The Commission recently found that 
Nez Perce was the project best adapted 
to such development. The question 
arises whether the application is loosely 
or artfully drawn so as to include a Nez 
Perce license for Pacific Northwest 
Power Co. The company specifically ex- 
cluded Lower Canyon Dam from its ap- 
plication. Whether the words describing 
the area covered by the application— 
“approximately at the confluence of the 
Salmon and Snake Rivers”—includes or 
excludes the Nez Perce site is not clear. 

Clarification of this point should be 
made by the company so that the public, 
the FPC, and all others interested will 
know what is covered. There is little 
doubt that the application is not for nor 
limited to a high Mountain Sheep Dam. 

Our experience with these people has 
been such, Mr. President, that I am well 
warranted in the suspicions I imply here 
this afternoon. I want to see the appli- 
cation tied down to specific language. 
So I raise that point for the Recor this 
afternoon so that it can be said due no- 
tice has been served in the Senate that 
at least some of us are aware of the 
possible ambiguities contained in the 
language of the application. 

I should like to make one other point 
very quickly, Mr. President. I have an 
interesting document in my hand, from 
the ticker tape. It reads: 

A Republican Party official said today the 
Democrats have a one-point program for 
resource development the Federal Treasury, 
which also must meet massive defense needs 
and other huge programs.” 

In contrast, I. Lee Potter said, the Eisen- 
hower administration has four points: “The 
Federal Treasury in degree—plus individual 


initiative, private enterprise and teamwork 
at all levels of government.” 

Potter, special assistant to Republican 
National Chairman Meade Alcorn, discussed 
water resources and administration anti- 
recession plans in a speech prepared for a 
six-State regional conference of GOP women. 

Comparing Democratic and Republican 
policies as they relate to the Columbia River 
Basin, Potter said: 

“Between 1933 and 1953, the Federal Power 
Commission licensed basin projects with a 
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generating capacity of 1,757,000 kilowatts. 
Since 1953, generating capacity of over 5 mil- 
lion kilowatts has been licensed, 

“In other words, 5 years of grassroots team- 
work between the Republican administration 
and local agencies produced about three 
times as many kilowatts as did the talkative 
Democrats in two decades which ended in a 
basin brownout. 

“We've broken the grip of the dead hand 
of Federal monopoly on project sites, a mo- 
nopoly which guaranteed only that those 
sites would remain undeveloped when vitally 
needed, as the Congress couldn’t be talked 
into providing the necessary billions each 
year,” 


Mr. President, this kind of misrepre- 
sentation of the Eisenhower administra. 
tion’s power program has been charac- 
teristic of its spokesmen for some time, 
including now the new Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred Seaton. 

I answered such misrepresentations, 
on March 22, in a speech at Portland, 
Oreg., when I had this to say about a 
remark to Mr. Potter's remarks, made 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Seaton: 


Every year during the week of Lincoln's 
Birthday, the Republican orators take to 
the trail. With growing unemployment and 
business failures, the delays and snafus on 
satellites, the repeated failures of foreign 
policy, I wondered what a Republican 
speaker could possibly think of to say this 
year. In Texas, the fat cats wanted to talk 
out gas—and talked themselves out of a 
giveaway the Eisenhower administration was 
perfectly willing to perpetrate. 

In Oregon, the Secretary of Interior tried 
to make Republican hay out of Democratic 
seeds. Seaton boasted that the Republican 
administration was doing a fine job in power 
development, claiming that more electric 
power capacity had been installed in the 
Columbia Basin since 1953 than in the 20 
years before. And he went on to say that 
most of the additions were Federal power. 

His figures were right. 


What he forgot to tell the people of 
this country, was, as I then stated: 

The additions were made because the 
Dalles Dam and McNary Dam were started 
during the Presidency of Harry S Truman. 
It is amazing that Seaton would have the 
gall to claim for the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration progress in Federal power when his 
crowd only continued dams under way, and 
fought every possible new Federal start in- 
cluding John Day, Cougar, Green Peter, and 
Hells Canyon. 


In fact, we had to ram some of those 
starts down their political throats, in 
order to get the projects started. That 
has been the record of the Democratic 
Congress under this administration. 

Mr. President, in the speech I made 
on March 22, I answered further the kind 
of propaganda Mr. Potter released today, 
and I ask unanimous consent that cer- 
tain excerpts from the speech be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

In 1954, I twice succeeded in obtaining a 
Senate O. K. for planning funds for John 
Day Dam, which had been authorized in 
1950. In that Republican controlled Con- 
gress of 1954, however, the planning funds 
were knocked out. 

In 1955, things were different. Instead of 
& Republican controlled Congress we had a 
Democratic controlled Congress. In the Sen- 
ate, the balance was tipped by Dick NEU- 
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BERGER. In the case of John Day alone, we 
were able to obtain a 10 percent increase in 
what the administration had allowed for 
John Day planning. In 1956, Congress 
tripled the President’s request. In 1957, 
when we asked for $8 million for construc- 
tion, the administration wanted nothing. 
We got $1 million. 

This year, your Democratic delegation 
asked for $10 million for construction at 
John Day because that was the amount the 
Army Engineers have said could be used. 
The administration budget proposed only $2 
million. With the urgency for public works 
growing all across the country, and facing 
a fight with us for a more reasonable ap- 
propriation, last week the administration 
loosened up and proposed to spend $8 mil- 
lion for John Day construction. 

From nothing, even for planning, in 1954 
to $8 million for construction in 1958—that 
is the progress we have been able to make 
on John Day Dam against a heel-dragging 
administration. 

For Cougar Dam, for Green Peter, for Hills 
Creek, and Holley Dams, the record has been 
the same. From an uphill fight in 1954 to 
increases over the administration budget in 
1957 and 1958—that is the record we have 
made on power and flood control facilities 
in Oregon. 

In each case, Oregon Democrats have 
joined in asking for amounts the Army Engi- 
neers have said could be used effectively and 
efficiently. 


Mr. MORSE. I close, Mr. President, 
by saying that the press in my State 
today is carrying an interesting story to 
the effect that my junior colleague is in 
favor of a public works antirecession 
program whereas the senior Senator 
from Oregon is only in favor of tax 
cuts. 

I am used to that sort of misrepre- 
sentation, Mr. President, from the press 
of my State, but I am always glad to 
put the record straight. 

Let the Record show again—because it 
is replete with the evidence—I am in 
favor of both a tax cut and a public- 
works program. I take the position that 
the economy of the United States can- 
not only stand it, but the best interests 
of the economy call for it. 

What the press forgot to point out is 
that my junior colleague is against a tax 
cut and only in favor of the public-works 
program, while I happen to be in favor 
of both these antirecession programs. 

As I say, the Recorp is full of a series 
of speeches in recent days in the Sen- 
ate in which I have taken such position. 
I supported the Douglas tax-cut amend- 
ment. I supported the Yarborough- 
Proxmire-Morse tax-cut amendment. I 
favored the elimination of many excise 
taxes, and the reduction of most of them. 
I have also, Mr. President, time and time 
again, urged—and I am ready to con- 
tinue to support—a massive public- 
works program which seeks to bring some 
relief to the present very serious slump in 
the national economy. 

In my judgment we will not accom- 
plish what is in the best interest of our 
economy unless we travel both these 
roads—the tax-cut road and the public- 
works road. 


SOVIET ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUS- 
PENSION OF ATOMIC TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
will be my fourth commentary on the 
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recent Soviet announcement of the sus- 
pension of atomic bomb tests. 

I speak not in the role of a partisan 
critic, but in the spirit of bipartisanship 
which has surrounded our foreign policy 
in the past. I speak in the spirit of ex- 
tending a plea for cooperative, consulta- 
tive, constructive bipartisanship. 

The Congress will be in recess for the 
next 10 days. Because of the period of 
recess, I feel the necessity today to lay 
before the Senate—and I hope before 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment—some thoughts and suggestions 
which will perhaps be of help. At least 
they are offered in a spirit of helpful- 
ness. 

It is now generally agreed, even by 
the President and the Secretary of 
State, that the Soviet announcement to 
suspend tests of nuclear weapons has 
resulted in a tremendous propaganda 
victory for the Soviet Union. Our re- 
sponse to the Soviet announcement has 
consisted of our top officials frankly ad- 
mitting that the Soviet has performed 
a propaganda coup, to the President’s 
announcement that it was a gimmick, 
to the Secretary of State’s announce- 
ment that the President himself had 
considered such a gimmick, too, but 
rejected it as only propaganda. 

The time for explanations, rational- 
izations, and recriminations is long past. 
The time for action and a clear-cut 
statement of policy and purpose is long 
overdue. I have. been asking for that 
as one Member of the Senate. I have 
pleaded for it day after day. Any fur- 
ther delay can only lead to an even 
greater Soviet victory in the cold war 
and a further weakening of our position 
of political and moral leadership on the 
world scene. 

What do we do now? How do we 
proceed? 

OPERATION DISCLOSURE 

First of all, in the administration’s 
efforts to underplay the Soviet maneu- 
ver, it has completely failed to reveal to 
the world the scope, the intensity, and 
the dimensions of the recent Soviet 
nuclear and thermonuclear tests. 

Mr. President, I venture to say that 
except for a handful of Members of 
Congress who serve on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and a few 
members of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament—outside the Pentagon and 
most secret of our security agencies— 
there are few men who know of the di- 
mensions, the proportions and the na- 
ture of the recent Soviet nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests. 

Despite our Government’s detailed 
knowledge of the nature of these tests, 
and of the type and design of weapons 
being tested, our officialdom has kept 
this a carefully guarded secret. 

What should we do? Our first act 
should be to tell the world what we know 
of the Soviet tests; to tell in meticulous 
detail all that we know of the Soviet 
tests in terms of energy yield, design of 
weapons, size of weapons, and radio- 
active fallout. We know of this, Mr. 
President. We have kept it a secret, and 
thereby have permitted the Soviets 
literally to get by with political murder. 
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I suggest that we label the first exposé 
“Operation Disclosure.” 

In the month of August 1957, the 
Soviet tested successfully an ICBM. It 
is reported that two such tests have been 
made. It is known that the Soviet 
Union has developed powerful engines 
for rockets and missiles, capable of pro- 
pelling massive warheads tremendous 
distances. 

This was the significance of Sputniks 
I and II. To put into orbit a thousand- 
pound space satellite required rocket en- 
gines with powerful thrust, insofar as 
I know beyond anything we have devel- 
oped to date. To be sure, sputnik was 
a nonmilitary device, but the propulsion 
system that made possible sputnik has 
military potentiality. It has terrible 
military reality when it is accompanied 
with a nuclear or thermonuclear war- 
head. 

It is this warhead that the Soviet has 
been testing. It is a warhead of design 
suitable for the long-range missiles that 
the Soviet has been developing and test- 
ing. It is a warhead of such design as 
to threaten the peace of the world and 
places every free nation in mortal jeop- 
ardy unless it can be successfully de- 
stroyed in flight or counterbalanced by 
developments in the Free World. 

Operation Disclosure, therefore, could 
reveal—if our Government would only 
speak out—that the Soviet Union has 
been engaged in horrible, terrible, and 
deadly business in these recent tests; and 
having accomplished its mission, it would 
now like to take off the armored plate of 
the warrior and cloak itself in -the 
feathers of the dove of peace. 

Yes, it would like to fly away from the 
clear and terrifying facts of its own 
recent actions. 

I feel we should have exposed this in- 
formation rather than guarding it as 
though it were a top state secret. It is 
these facts relating to Soviet tests that 
the world should know, back into the 
smallest village in the faraway corners 
of Asia and Africa. 

It is commonly known that the recent 
Soviet bomb tests have literally poisoned 
the world’s atmosphere with radioactiv- 
ity. In hurriedly completing their nu- 
clear testing program last month in time 
for the dramatic bomb test ban an- 
nouncement—and, I may add, at the 
time great political changes were taking 
place in the Soviet Union, and at the 
time when the Supreme Soviet, its alleged 
parliament, was in session—the Soviet 
Union sent very heavy doses of radio- 
active debris into the atmosphere. This 
debris is now circulating around the 
globe. It is reported that informed sci- 
entists believe the Soviet explosions 
spewed into the atmosphere at least 
twice and possibly three times more 
radioactive material than ever before. 

Why is it necessary for a United States 
Senator to make this revelation? Why 
does it not come from the Atomic Energy 
Commission? Why do we receive this 
information from foreign sources, rather 
than American sources? j 

Sweden has announced that radioac- 
tivity in her area has risen to within 25 
percent of the maximum permissible 
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level. The head of the Swedish Atomic 
Research Institute has said: 

There is no doubt that the alarming in- 
crease was caused by the intensified Russian 
nuclear tests. 


Last week in San Francisco radioac- 
tivity in rainfall rose 200 percent. It 
was 10 times the normal level in Colo- 
rado. 

I notice from the press this morning 
indications of high radioactivity in Mis- 
souri, in terms of tests which were made 
there. 


Japan, too, has reported massive 
amounts of radioactivity in recent weeks. 
The Japanese reports indicate that ra- 
dioactivity was the largest and heaviest 
ever measured. 

In the 4-week period leading up to 
the last Russian shot on March 22, at 
least 8 Soviet weapons were fired. Three, 
according to reliable reports, set off 
within a 5-day period in late February, 
released the equivalent of a million tons 
of TNT or more, with all the subsequent 
and collateral radioactive debris. 

Operation Disclosure would reveal 
that the Soviet Union, with total disre- 
gard for the welfare of mankind, de- 
spite its hypocritical pronouncements 
as to the danger of radioactive fallout, 
and its alleged desire of banning the 
bomb, a slogan it uses freely, has in 
recent tests polluted the atmosphere 
with radioactive debris while it tested 
and perfected its new lethal-warhead 
weapons, the long-range and intermedi- 
ate-range missiles and rockets. 

Operation Disclosure, if our Govern- 
ment would but engage in it, would re- 
veal that the Soviet Union has also con- 
ducted explosions underground. Our 
Government should reveal this infor- 
mation also. We know this because 
these explosions have been conducted 
in areas where there have been no 
earthquakes of comparable size in 40 
years. 

These explosions have been measured 
and have been accounted for through 
the system of detection which is pres- 
ently known. 

What should we do on the basis of 
these known facts? 

First, we should tell the world what 
we know of the recent Soviet tests. We 
should publish all nonclassified scien- 
tific information that we have acquired 
as a result of our study of recent Soviet 
tests and make this material available 
to the United Nations. 

We should have done it during all the 
time the tests were under way. 

Second, we should call upon the United 
Nations Special Committee, designated 
to report on the effects of radioactive 
fallout, to make an immediate and in- 
tensive investigation of radioactivity as 
a result of the recent Soviet atomic tests. 

Of course, one reason why our Govern- 
ment has not engaged in “Operation Dis- 
closure,” and revealed the full scope and 
danger of Soviet radioactivity, is that 
this administration has consistently 
played down the fallout danger. Admin- 
istration scientists have reassured us for 
2 years that radioactive fallout is not a 
problem worth worrying about. It is 
difficult for the administration to ex- 
pose the dangers of Soviet fallout when 
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administration spokesmen go on TV 
every Sunday night minimizing the dan- 
gers of American fallout. 

Meanwhile, we are permitting the 
Soviet to parade before the world in the 
cloak of peace when in fact under that 
cloak is the modern armor of nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons, 

Just as our Government should reveal 
what it knows about Soviet tests, so it 
should also state quite candidly to the 
world that our responsibility to our own 
national security and to the security of 
our friends and allies requires us to 
maintain at least a parity in arms—a 
parity based on the latest advances in 
weaponry and, above all, in the field of 
rockets and missiles. It is in this latter 
field that the Soviet has made outstand- 
ing advances and, as I have indicated, 
it is in rockets and missiles that recent 
Soviet atomic tests have been concen- 
trated. 

Despite accelerated efforts on our 
part, it is generally conceded that in cer- 
tain types of missiles and rockets, we are 
behind the Soviet. This very fact 
threatens to change the power relation- 
ships. If the Soviet Union is able to 
perfect a nuclear or thermonuclear war- 
head for its advanced rockets and mis- 
siles, the power relationship in today’s 
international scene could be seriously 
thrown out of balance to the Soviet’s ad- 
vantage. This fact alone could destroy 
any hope of disarmament and peace. It 
is impossible to overemphasize the train 
of events and developments that would 
follow from an appreciable further 
change in the power relationships favor- 
abie to the Soviet Union and her satel- 

With these disagreeable, but realistic, 
facts facing the United States and other 
nations, and with considerable informa- 
tion as to the nature of the recent Soviet 
tests, it is to be presumed that the United 
States Government will proceed with its 
proposed series of tests as announced. 

However, the suggestion of President 
Eisenhower relating to these tests should 
be emphasized and reemphasized and 
implemented. The President issued an 
invitation to the Soviets and to others 
to witness the forthcoming tests. In 
other words, he has lifted the ban of 
secrecy. For this he is to be commended, 
I suggest that it be reiterated and re- 
stated and reemphasized. 

I respectfully suggest that we go one 
step further—that we place before the 
United Nations the schedule of our pro- 
posed tests and call upon the United Na- 
tions to appoint an appropriate commit- 
tee or commission to witness the tests 
and to review and analyze their results. 
At the same time we should call upon 
the United Nations to assign its Com- 
mittee on Radioactive Fallout to make 
an intensive survey of the radioactive 
results of our tests with the full coop- 
eration of American scientists and 
atomic technicians. 

This would be the second step in Op- 
eration Disclosure. 

Let me summarize what I have pro- 
posed so far: We should reveal all of 
what we know of the recent Soviet tests 
and then call upon the Soviet to place 
before the appropriate instrumentality 
of the United Nations her own reports 
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and analyses of such tests. Then in the 
spirit of fair play and equity, we renew 
the invitation of the President to the 
Soviet and others to witness the forth- 
coming United States tests and also bring 
into play the agencies and instrumental- 
ities of the United Nations wherever they 
seem appropriate and required. 

Operation Disclosure, however, would 
not prevent the possibility of destruction 
and disaster. The world wants to know 
more than the nature and size of tests. 
It wants to know more than what new 
weapons have been developed. It wants 
to have a greater demonstration of coop- 
eration between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. than our willingness to 
stand side by side as we witness ex- 
plosions of each other’s weapons. It 
wants a broader area of agreement than 
merely studying the fateful consequences 
of radioactive fallout. It wants the 
United Nations to be more than a de- 
pository for information on atomic test 
schedules and the results of analyses 
and review from a remote point of ob- 
servation. 

PROGRAM FOR SURVIVAL 

What the people of the world want is 
an assurance of survival. They wish to 
look forward to a future in which this 
tremendous new force of nuclear energy 
can be directed to peaceful pursuits. 
Humanity cries out for peace—peace 
that includes hope for the future, peace 
that includes the sunlight of freedom 
and opportunity rather than the dismal 
and dark night of war and tyranny. 

Our present position of indecision, in- 
action, and confusion reveals us to the 
world as lacking in both effective lead- 
ership and constructive policy. There is 
an ugliness and an unwholesomeness 
about all of this. Our very image is 
distorted, twisted, and immobilized. 

We still have time for constructive 
action if we will only resolve our inde- 
cision and decide where we want to go. 
Here is my suggestion: 

We should immediately offer to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union a test sus- 
pension with inspection under U. N. 
supervision that would go into effect 
upon the ratification of the agreement. 
That is nothing new. I call upon the 
President and the Secretary of State to 
accept that position and to make it our 
official policy. 

We must recognize that even under 
the best of circumstances, however, such 
an agreement might well take several 
months to negotiate. Thus, the present 
test series of the United States would 
and could be concluded in the interim. 

But what is needed above all is a clear- 
cut statement of policy to the effect that 
the United States is prepared to nego- 
tiate, separately and distinctly from all 
other matters, a ban on further nuclear 
tests for weapons purposes, provided 
that an effective system of international 
inspection and detection is designed and 
agreed to. We should make it quite 
clear that inspection is essential. 

We should request immediately that 
the United Nations appoint a special task 
force of scientists and technicians to 
prepare and design a detection and in- 
spection system. Such a system should 
be in addition to our own detection and 
inspection facilities. This would not 
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have to wait the consummation of an 
agreement. Preliminary plans for a de- 
tection and inspection system should be 
in being ready to be used upon the 
completion of negotiations and agree- 
ments. 

Therefore I suggest that we get on 
with the task. 

It is not necessary for us at this time 
to specify whether negotiations for an 
inspected test ban should take place at 
a summit conference, a foreign minis- 
ters meeting, a meeting of ambassadors, 
or a meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. 

What is important and must be un- 
equivocal is that we are prepared to 
negotiate through whatever channels 
seem most appropriate. The time, the 
place, and the participants must be left 
up to the President and the other heads 
of State. 

If the Soviet Union refuses to nego- 
tiate and this by no means should be 
taken for granted, the world would have 
evidence that she is not interested in 
submitting to a truly responsible and 
honorable agreement on the limitation 
of these deadly weapons. 

I repeat that it should not be taken 
for granted that the Soviet Union would 
not negotiate. She has given indica- 
tions that she is prepared at least to be- 
gin negotiations. 

If the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment continues to delay and hesitate, 
the Congress may wish to register its 
judgment through appropriate action on 
this vital matter. 

The responsibility for our foreign 
policy, however, still rests with the 
executive branch—with the President 
and the Secretary of State. We have 
every right to expect them to lead and 
to act; in other words, to make deci- 
sions and to implement the decisions 
through the channels of normal diplo- 
macy and the United Nations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. First, I associate my- 
self with the remarks being made by the 
Senator from Minnesota. To every- 
thing he has said thus far in his speech, 
I say, “Amen.” 

I call his attention to a resolution I 
introduced in July 1957, which is pend- 
ing before a Senate committee, and 
which calls for a cessation of nuclear 
testing. To that extent, I may go fur- 
ther than the Senator from Minnesota; 
Ido not know. But the Senator is talk- 
ing now about the obligations of Con- 
gress possibly to take some action. I 
think we have already delayed too long 
in taking action. 

I think it is interesting to consider 
the backing which my resolution has re- 
ceived. I have never received so much 
mail on any other subject in 13 years. 
The mail is tremendous from the United 
States, but it is also tremendous from 
around the world, because there is a 
great interest in the policies of the 
United States concerning nuclear testing. 

I think it is a commentary that, al- 
though such a resolution has been in- 
troduced in the Senate and has received 
overwhelming backing, there has not 
even been a hearing scheduled on the 
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resolution. That, I think, is some indi- 
cation of how completely the United 
States Senate is out of step with Amer- 
ican public opinion. 

I say to my colleagues in the Senate, 
“When you go home—and you should 
not be going home; you should be here 
passing antirecession legislation—but 
when you are at home during the Easter 
recess, try out the question at the grass 
roots of America. Try it out on the uni- 
versity faculties. Talk to the scientists 
in the physics departments on the cam- 
puses of the State universities and col- 
leges. Listen to what they tell you.” 

The sad fact is that the administra- 
tion is out of step with the overwhelm- 
ing body of American scientists. Oh, 
there are a few very able scientists 
whose judgments I respect who hold a 
contrary view, but they are in the mi- 
nority among American scientists, be- 
cause the overwhelming scientific opin- 
ion is that future generations are being 
endangered by the continuation of nu- 
clear tests, and that such tests cannot 
be justified in view of what they are do- 
ing to the future health of the people 
of the world. 

Nuclear testing cannot be justified on 
moral grounds. Neither can it be justi- 
fied on religious grounds. As we rededi- 
cate ourselves at Eastertime to the great 
moral concepts, I suggest that we give 
some heed to the spiritual facets of the 
issue. I am a Christian who takes the 
position that a Christian cannot support 
a continuation of nuclear testing and still 
be true, in my judgment, to the Christian 
faith. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for his very sincere and 
courageous remarks. One of the reasons 
I am speaking today on this subject is 
that I feel it is within the spirit of the 
message of the Prince of Peace. 

As I said the other day in the Senate, 
what irony it is, what a paradox it is, 
that the Soviet Union, the nation which 
professes atheism, the nation which, in 
its official organs, at least, repudiates | 
the traditions of Judaic Christianity, 
should today, in its propaganda maneu- 
ver, be able to parade through the world 
and make the people by the millions 
believe that it is the agent of peace; 
while the United States of America, a 
nation which prides itself upon its 
churches and its church membership, a 
nation which has many of the religions 
of the world within its borders, and is 
surely a predominantly Christian na- 
tion, should find itself in the position of 
being at least described before the world, 
or viewed by the rest of the world, as be- 
ing unsympathetic to the efforts to at- 
tain peace. 

The Senator from Oregon and I know 
that that is not our position, But, as I 
said yesterday, when the President and 
the Secretary of State branded the So- 
viet Maneuver as propaganda, I said, 
“Yes; but it is effective propaganda.” 

Regrettably, what we are saying is not 
very good propaganda and is not very 
good argument. 

Ireturn tomy theme. There are those 
who see little, if any, constructive good 
many, indeed, see harm—from a test 
suspension, even with inspection. I re- 
peat my earlier observations—observa- 
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tions, by the way, which seem to go un- 
heeded in the official channels of the 
Government—namely, that to obtain an 
international inspection and detection 
system within the Soviet Union would be 
a political breakthrough which would 
have the most constructive and positive 
consequences. 

The implications of inspection go far 
beyond mere science. If the Soviet 
Union were to agree to any reasonable 
form of inspection, which she indicates 
she would at least consider, it would 
mean a lifting of the Iron Curtain, a 
breakthrough of monumental propor- 
tions in the political structure. 

Let me say, however, a few words about 
the merits of a test suspension policy. It 
would tend to retard the spread of nu- 
clear-weapons development throughout 
the world. This is what we should hope 
and pray for. It would give time for 
scientists to study further the effects of 
radioactive fallout, a study which is des- 
perately needed. But a test suspen- 
sion will not reduce any of the deadly 
weapons in the nuclear stockpiles of the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom. It will not necessarily 
stop the production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons purposes. 

Therefore, I think it would be impera- 
tive that during a test suspension period, 
prolonged and concentrated work be de- 
voted to determining other measures 
which might bring under control the 
threat of nuclear war with highly radio- 
active weapons. A test suspension of 
limited duration could put pressure on 
the major powers to suggest other work- 
able proposals, 

I believe that if we could get one step 
of agreement which was safe and real, 
we would be at least on the threshold of 
making more agreements. 

A cessation of the tests of weapons 
would not call for an end to the testing 
of nuclear and thermonuclear devices 
for peaceful purposes. We must dif- 
ferentiate between the testing of weap- 
ons and of nuclear devices and materials 
for peaceful purposes; in fact, we should 
contemplate a policy which would allow 
testing under international auspices or 
international observation for peaceful 
purposes. We should make this quite 
clear in any agreement or in any series 
of negotiations. 

I believe there is validity to the argu- 
ment that an agreement which purports 
to stop scientific progress in peaceful 
pursuits will not be effective in the long 
run. It is claimed that if nuclear ex- 
plosives can be used in peaceful projects, 
all mankind would benefit. This argu- 
ment has merit. I also recognize that 
the same technology which might make 
nuclear explosives usable in peaceful 
pursuits might also be applied to making 
weapons with vastly diminished radio- 
active fallout. Therefore, I think that 
while it may not be necessary for nations 
to continue to develop so-called clean 
weapons, it would be desirable to allow 
an international agency or nations un- 
der international supervision to conduct 
research and tests to develop nuclear 
explosives for peaceful pursuits. 

The so-called clean-weapon argument 
merits further comment, 
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The concept of a clean bomb has been 
ridiculed by the U. S. S. R., has been 
declared a contradiction in terms by 
some groups in this country, and has 
been declared by many scientists to be 
impossible of attainment. 

All of these claims have some validity. 
Mr. Khrushchev, the Soviet First Min- 
ister, makes a telling point in saying 
that the word “clean” should never be 
ascribed to a weapon which will always 
have dirty or destructive results if used. 

It also appears clear that even the 
AEC scientists most dedicated to the 
need for continued testing, do not claim 
that all the radioactive byproducts of a 
test can be eliminated. 

But it is important to try to state the 
case of those who advocate continued 
testing in order to minimize fallout. 
To state such a case is difficult because 
the administration in general, the De- 
fense Department, and the AEC in par- 
ticular, are mysteriously reluctant to 
share info mation on this matter with 
the American people. I hope my com- 
ments do not mislead. But if I am in 
error to any great extent, I invite the 
executive branch to clarify any mis- 
statements of fact, for the benefit of 
the American people as a whole, as well 
as myself, in particular. 

Under present circumstances, all of 
the bombs and nuclear weapons in the 
stockpiles of the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. and, I suppose, the United 
Kingdom consist of materials which 
would emit dangerous radioactive sub- 
stances if exploded. If an armed con- 
flict were started and if these weapons 
were used, there would be two unique 
results in addition to the awful specter 
of conventional warfare. 

In the first place, if the United States 
and the U. S. S. R. used these highly 
radioactive weapons on targets in each 
other’s territory, the prevailing winds 
would destroy areas far beyond the scene 
of the conflict. It is said by some that 
if the United States and the U. S. S. R. 
wish to kill off each nation’s population, 
that is one thing; but the people of India, 
Egypt, Norway, and Brazil, to mention 
but a few of the bystanders, should not 
die in the process from the lethal radio- 
active dust that would slowly encompass 
the earth. Therefore, it is argued by 
some, if the two giants must be de- 
stroyed, let the rest of the world be 
saved; and the way to do this is to have 
weapons with a minimum of fallout. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senatcr from Minnesota 


yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Does the Sena- 


tor from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In December, when I 
was in New Delhi, India, I heard repre- 
sentatives of Asian and African coun- 
tries make the same argument the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has made just now. 
They pointed out that their countries 
simply cannot stand by, as innocent by- 
standers, because if Russia and other 
nations were to engage in atomic war- 
fare, even though they did not drop a 
single bomb on Asia or Africa, the people 
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of those 
thousands. 

That point raises again this question 
and the disarmament issue, on which 
the Senator from Minnesota is one of 
the leading authorities in the Senate of 
the United States. 

I believe we are wasting time, whereas 
we should be pursuing a course which 
would enable us to find a moral answer 
to this question. We shall not find it 
by continuing these tests. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
contribution. 

Mr. President, if anyone has any doubt 
as to the validity of the observation the 
Senator from Oregon has just made, it is 
only necessary to study any of the public- 
opinion polls which have been taken any- 
where in the world on this question. 
The results of the polis are overwhelm- 
ing. For instance, I have in my folder 
a copy of a poll which appearec in Janu- 
ary. It is most disturbing. The head- 
line under which the poll was published 
in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune on 
January 8, 1958, is: “Most of World Sees 
United States Losing Cold War.” The 
samplings for the poll were taken in 
Washington, Chicago, Copenhagen, 
Paris, Helsinki, London, Stockholm, 
Athens, Toronto, Vienna, New Delhi, 
Berlin, and Johannesburg. As a result, 
a fairly good cross section of public 
opinion was obtained. In fact, most of 
those cities are in territory which is 
rather friendly to the United States. 
The poll shows that 48 percent of those 
whose opinion was sought thought 
Russia was ahead in winning the cold 
war; 22 percent thought the United 
States and the rest of the Western World 
were ahead; and the rest were unde- 
cided. 

One of the points brought out vividly 
in the various polls is the terrific public- 
opinion resistance to the United States 
because of the question of radioactive 
fallout from the testing of nuclear 


areas would die by the 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota have in his file the testi- 
mony which Lt. Gen. James Gavin 
gave a year or so ago? At that time he 
stated, as I recall, that the direction in 
which the wind happened to blow at the 
time would determine what people would 
be affected by any atomic holocaust. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Montana is correct; that testimony was 
brought to our attention. I remember 
the immediate press reaction and the 
noitces which properly were given to it. 
General Gavin stated that the number 
of persons who would be the casualties 
in such an event would be enormous. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The number he 
gave was in the tens of millions, as I re- 
call, depending on which way the wind 
happened to blow at the time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Minnesota is 
rendering a great service by the series of 
speeches he is making, and certainly this 
is the time when they should be made. 
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I wonder whether he will obtain a 
symposium of the testimony which has 
been given by Lieutenant General Gavin 
and others. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and I think it 
will be very helpful to have it printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I shall have 
the staff obtain it, so it can be presented 
here following the Easter recess. 

The second argument made in behalf 
of weapons of reduced radioactivity is 
that such weapons are needed for self- 
defense at home. If the Soviet Union 
were to launch to a large-scale missile 
and long-range bomber attack on this 
country, I am told our only hope of de- 
fense against such an attack would be 
defensive missiles with nuclear war- 
heads. Although it seems highly un- 
likely that we can ever erect an ade- 
quate missile-defense system, neverthe- 
less the nuclear warheads now produced 
for defense missiles are full of radioac- 
tive substances. Thus, any defense 
against missiles at the present time 
would result in showers of radioactive 
debris all over our cities and towns 
where a missile and antimissile battle 
would take place. This is an important 
point. The one defense against Soviet 
missiles would, if used, kill many of our 
own civilians in the process. Therefore, 
our missile defenses, so the argument 
goes, must have warheads with as little 
radioactivity involved as is possible. 

This is a serious problem. It should 
not be discounted. Mr. President, I do 
not claim to have any expert, scientific 
knowledge in this field, but I do not 
think that in order to obtain weapons 
with reduced radioactive fall-out, we 
should refuse to seek an agreement to 
suspend the tests of such weapons. This 
is why I stress the point that research 
should continue, in order to perfect nu- 
clear explosives for peaceful purposes. 

But, Mr. President, that is a great deal 
different from testing nuclear weapons 
of the large megaton and kiloton size, 
which are being tested and are filling 
the atmosphere with radioactive debris. 
There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween underground tests and explosions 
and those in the air or on the surface 
of the land. 

Of course it is true that the knowledge 
gained in perfecting the use of such ex- 
plosives for peaceful purposes could be 
applied to weapons. Therefore, during 
the period of test suspension, research 
under international auspices should 
proceed for clean explosives; and at the 
same time the major powers should de- 
cide to what extent the stockpiles of 
dirty weapons can be eliminated or con- 
trolled, or used for peaceful purposes, 
and, if necessary, whether there should, 
and could, be a way to substitute weapons 
with reduced fallout for the present 
killers in the stockpile. These are some 
of the possibilities. 

Mr. President, let me review what I 
believe a test suspension would amount 
to. A test suspension would undertake 
to postpone tests for weapons purposes, 
but it would not stop research for peace- 
ful purposes. A test suspension would 
not preclude the development of nuclear 
explosives with reduced or vastly elimi- 
nated radioactivity. A test suspension 
would not change the present state of 
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United States deterrence, relative to that 
of the Soviet Union, in the nuclear field. 
Allegedly, we are out in front, anyway. 
A test suspension would not be total dis- 
armament. A test suspension would be, 
at best, a trial experiment. 

Mr. President, a test suspension on our 
initiative, with our leadership, would 
indicate to the rest of the world that the 
people of the United States seek to turn 
powerful atomic energy into use for 
peaceful purposes, in peaceful pursuits; 
to turn it from death and destruction to 
hope and opportunity; to turn the pow- 
erful weapons we have created into 
peaceful instruments, so we can literally 
move mountains and irrigate the land 
and reclaim the countryside by means of 
the great energy of atomic power. 

Mr. President, let us at least try to ef- 
fectuate this proposal. Let us hope that 
during this Easter season, the President 
of the United States and those associated 
with him in carrying forward our state 
policy and our national security meas- 
ures will call upon the rest of the world 
to join with the United States of Amer- 
ica in abandoning these weapons, in 
terms of the testing of weapons, and in 
using them for peaceful purposes, under 
effective international inspection in 
which we cooperate, and to which we 
offer our wholehearted support. 

Mr. President, following the Easter re- 
cess, I intend to discuss in more detail 
some of the developments in the field of 
detection and inspection which I believe 
this country ought to know. I have been 
encouraging, to the best of my ability, 
the executive branch to release informa- 
tion to the American people as to the 
reliability of our inspection and detec- 
tion system. I know that there is a ne- 
cessity for security in many of these 
matters, and I shall always abide by it, 
but I am afraid sometimes our addiction 
to secrecy and security prejudices the 
possibility of the American people to 
make an honorable and justifiable deci- 
sion. Yet, the people of the world today 
are looking to America for a ray of hope. 
They are looking for us to give them 
some leadership, some sense of direction 
out of the morass of despair into which 
the world has fallen. 

I hope the Easter season will remind 
us again of the teachings of the Prince 
of Peace and of the necessity for acting 
within the spirit of His teachings, 


BASIS FOR RECOMMENDATION BY 
SENATOR HOLLAND OF RICHARD 
A. MACK TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
resignation of Mr. Richard A. Mack as a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, which was publicly stated 
as having been requested by representa- 
tives of the President, and which oc- 
curred during the pending hearings of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, chairmaned 
by the Honorable Oren Harris, places 
upon me the duty of incorporating in the 
permanent record of the Senate a short 
Statement of the facts upon which I 
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recommended Mr. Mack to the President 
for appointment to this highly respon- 
sible office. I feel that I owe this duty 
not only to the President, but also to 
the Members of the Senate who voted 
to confirm Mr. Mack and to the members 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce who voted to 
recommend confirmation, Of course, I 
feel that I owe this duty likewise to the 
Florida people, to Mr. Mack himself, 
to my colleague, Senator SMATHERS, and 
myself, inasmuch as we joined in recom- 
mending Mr. Mack to the President and 
to the members of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and through said committee to the full 
membership of the Senate. 

In 1947 Mr, Mack, then a complete 
newcomer to public office whom I had 
not previously known, was appointed to 
the Florida Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission by the then Governor of 
Florida, Hon. Millard Caldwell, to fill 
out an unexpired term. He was nomi- 
nated to the office for a full 4 year term 
in the Florida primary elections of 1948 
by an impressive statewide vote. 

Mr. Mack became Chairman of said 
Commission in 1951. In 1952 he was 
renominated in the first primary for a 
second full term by a substantial ma- 
jority over 3 opponents. I met Mr. 
Mack both socially and at public meet- 
ings on infrequent occasions after his 
appointment in 1947 and prior to the 
date of his appointment to the FCC. 
On every such occasion and in every 
way Mr. Mack impressed me most 
favorably. 

In February of 1951 Mr. Mack ap- 
proached my colleague, Senator SMaTH- 
ERS, and me with regard to his desire 
to receive an appointment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Many 
recommendations from outstanding citi- 
zens of Florida came to me in Mr. Mack's 
behalf, and in addition his official per- 
formance of his duties on the Florida 
commission was generally recognized as 
of the highest caliber. As a member of 
the National Association of Railroads 
and Public Utilities Commissioners, Mr. 
Mack represented said association as a 
cooperating member of ICC and FCC 
panels. He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of said national associa- 
tion. He was a member of the com- 
mittee set up by ICC Commissioner 
James K. Knudson to assist him in his 
capacity as Administrator of the De- 
fense Transportation Administration. 
In view of his excellent performance in 
his Florida office, Senator SMATHERS and 
I jointly recommended him, under date 
of April 24, 1951, to President Truman 
for consideration for appointment to 
ICC or to FCC if a Democratic vacancy 
should develop in either body. 

On October 17, 1951, I received a res- 
olution from the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of Railroads and Public Utilities 
Commissioners endorsing Mr. Mack for 
appointment to an impending vacancy 
on the Federal Power Commission. 
Many highly responsible Florida people 
joined in this endorsement. Realizing 
that no vacancies existed or were in 
immediate prospect on either ICC or 
FCC, for which we had previously rec- 
ommended Mr. Mack, Senator SMATH- 
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ERS and I jointly on October 25, 1951 
recommended to President Truman that 
Mr. Mack be considered for appointment 
to any appropriate vacancy that might 
occur on the FPC. Nothing material- 
ized from either of these two efforts, 
although I continued to receive from 
time to time additional strong endorse- 
ments from Florida people of Mr. Mack's 
availability for appointment to these 
Commissions. 

The matter lay dormant until April 
of 1955, when the report reached me 
that a Democratic vacancy on the FCC 
was about to occur because the Presi- 
dent did not intend to reappoint a 
Democratic member whose term was ex- 
piring, and that the President would 
like to consider making an appointment 
from our State or from the southeastern 
area. I called Gov. Sherman Adams at 
the White House and, failing to reach 
him, talked to Mr. Charles Willis, who 
confirmed the report which I had heard 
and referred me to Chairman McCon- 
naughey of FCC, who advised me within 
a few days that Mr. Mack was 1 of 2 
persons from the southeastern area, the 
other being from another southern 
State, who were being considered for 
the FCC appointment. 

Mr. McConnaughey told me that he 
would ask Mr. Mack to come to Wash- 
ington for an interview with him to 
determine his qualifications and his 
ability to fit into the Commission. Mr. 
McConnaughey called me later to say 
that he was favorably impressed by 
Mr. Mack. 

Within a few days I was told by the 
White House that Mr. Mack’s candidacy 
had the support of the Florida State Re- 
publican officials. He was also sup- 
ported by various segments of the com- 
munications industry and numerous 
Florida officials and individual citizens. 

We gladly recommended Mr. Mack for 
appointment to the FCC because we 
heard from every source available to us 
that he was recognized as one of the 
ablest young men in his field of service. 
We felt that he was well qualified to 
render outstanding service to the Fed- 
eral Government such as he had ren- 
dered to the State of Florida in a simi- 
lar regulatory position for about 8 years. 
We learned nothing whatever of a de- 
rogatory nature either about his per- 
sonal life or about any business or other 
connections of his that would in any 
way interfere with the honorable dis- 
charge of his responsibilities. 

Still later I was advised by Governor 
Adams that a thorough FBI investiga- 
tion had been completed and that Mr. 
Mack had received an excellent report 
from the FBI. There was every reason, 
therefore, why the Florida Senators 
could and should support the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Mack, a seemingly quali- 
fied applicant, a Democrat and a re- 
spected Floridian, to this important 
Federal post. Similar reason existed for 
the approval of Mr. Mack by the officials 
of the Republican organization in 
Florida, his nomination by the Presi- 
dent, the approving report on his nomi- 
nation by the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and his 
. by action of the full Sen- 
ate. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of 
Representatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 

following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

S. 1740. An act to authorize the payment 
from the employees’ life-insurance fund of 
expenses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in making certain beneficial asso- 
ciation assumption agreements and to 
extend the time for making such agree- 
ments; 

H. R. 776. An act to permit temporary free 

importation of automobiles and parts of 
automobiles when intended solely for show 
purposes; 
H. R. 5005. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude chicory and to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to 
chicory; 

H. R.8794. An act to provide exemptions 
from the tax imposed on admissions for ad- 
mission to certain musical and dramatic 
performances and certain athletic events; 

H. R. 9821. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 

supplemented, and the act approved June 29, 
1956 (70 Stat. 374), to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 347. A joint resolution author- 
izing the President to invite the several 
States and foreign countries to take part in 
the Fourth International Automation Con- 
gress and Exposition to be held in the New 
York Coliseum at New York, N. Y., from 
June 9 to June 13, 1958. 


EXERCISE OF EXECUTIVE 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have spoken harshly of 
certain newspapers. In my judgment, 
they have deserved the criticism because 
they have failed upon occasion to honor 
the trust that they enjoy in our country. 
The trust and responsibility is theirs of 
reporting fairly, accurately, and objec- 
tively. Such objective reporting is indis- 
pensable to the citizen if decisions on 
public matters are to be informed deci- 
sions. 

Because I have been critical in some 
instances, it is incumbent upon me to 
give deserved praise when such is due. 
It is an even greater joy to me to be able 
to commend honestly a newspaper with 
whose editorial judgments I am in gen- 
eral disagreement. 

This morning, Mr. President, a news- 
paper representing the viewpoint of the 
financial community, the Wall Street 
Journal, published two items which de- 
serve widespread and thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

The first story concerns the Office of 
the President of the United States, and 
is a factual description of the organiza- 
tional changes which have taken place 
under the present holder. The second 
piece is an editorial entitled “Power and 
Privilege.” This is a discussion of the 
constitutional aspects of what has come 
to be termed “executive privilege.” 

These two items are interrelated and 
both address themselves to a problem 
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which is causing an increasing sense of 
concern to many people. This is the 
problem of executive responsibility or 
more precisely, presidential responsibil- 
ity. 

When it is openly stated by the Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet, Mr. Rabb, that the 
President has concentrated upon 5 per- 
cent of his tasks giving what time he has 
to spare to the other 95 percent, there 
is indeed a grave cause for concern. Let 
us hope, in the name of charity, that Mr. 
Raab overspoke. But even if only 50 per- 
cent of the delegated or discarded du- 
ties—and here, Mr. President, I use the 
words that were used by Mr. Raab in the 
interview—were to be vested in appointed 
personnel, the thesis of the editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal still remains 
striking. 

Mr. President, I should like to quote 
from the editorial: 

Executive privilege is a matter that the 
Congress and the executive branch have 
locked horns on a number of times, and un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, Congress has 
never conceded that, as a matter of broad 
policy, the executive branch has a blanket 
right to refuse information to the lawmakers. 
Presidents have done so—mostly for politi- 
cal reasons to keep the opposition from mak- 
ing too much sunny hay—and when Presi- 
dents have refused, the majority in Con- 
gress did not think the issue important 
enough to settle the question whether there 
is actually any legal right to executive privi- 
lege, or like Topsy, it Just grew. 


My comment here, Mr. President, is 
that the strictures of the editorial do 
fairly reflect the situation. 

There have been many individual 
Senators, on both sides of the aisle, who 
from time to time, have raised their 
voices in warning, but whose advice was 
not taken, and thus, Mr. President, in 
one sense the Congress is open to the 
charge that we have permitted the prac- 
tice of executive privilege to grow com- 
pletely out of bounds. I might add that 
if we have been guilty in the past we owe 
it to the people and to our own institu- 
tions to make sure that we do not con- 
tinue to do so in the future. 

I desire to make very clear, that I have 
always recognized—and I recognize to- 
day—the power of the President of the 
United States under the separation of 
powers doctrine to refrain from giving 
to the Congress of the United States in- 
formation the publication of which he 
believes would in any way impede him in 
performing his executive functions and 
powers granted to him by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

As a matter of constitutional law there 
is no doubt that such inherent power 
vests in the Office of the President of the 
United States under the separation of 
powers doctrine. 

What has been overlooked in so much 
of the debate on this matter is that it is 
not a constitutional mandate—it is what 
we lawyers call a permissive power. 
There is nothing which prevents the 
President of the United States from 
making available to the Congress so- 
called executive information, if Congress 
in good faith seeks that information and 
believes it is necessary as an aid to Con- 
gress in carrying out the legislative 
process. 
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The exercise of such permissive au- 
thority on the part of a President in no 
way weakens the executive branch of 
Government under the Constitution. To 
the contrary, in my judgment, if Presi- 
dents had more frequently exercised this 
permissive right, it would have, in fact, 
strengthened them with the Congress 
and with the country. 

What we see developing now is rather 
frightening. We have the secretary to 
the Cabinet saying, in effect, that the 
President of the United States concen- 
trates his time and effort on about 5 
percent of his executive duties, which 
means, of course, if the figures used by 
the White House spokesman are correct, 
the President delegates to others the rest 
of his duties. So what we really have 
going on in the Government is a pro- 
cedure whereby much of the executive 
administration is being handled not by 
persons elected to office by the people of 
the United States, but by appointees in 
the various echelons of executive organ- 
ization. When the Congress seeks a re- 
view, in effect, of what those persons 
have been doing, and asks for informa- 
tion which pertains to their activities, 
what are we met with? We are met 
with the plea of executive privilege. 

I shall not say, Mr. President, that un- 
der the separation-of-powers doctrine 
the present President or any other Pres- 
ident does not have a constitutional right 
to raise such a plea. I doubt if I would 
go so far as the Wall Street Journal goes 
in its editorial this morning on this point. 
But what I wish to suggest is that one 
can abuse a permissive grant. The fact 
that under the Constitution a discretion 
is granted to the President of the United 
States does not mean that in the exercise 
of such discretion he may not become 
guilty of its abuse. 

I think that is what is happening, be- 
cause whenever there is a denial of in- 
formation to the Congress of the United 
States under the plea of executive priv- 
ilege, the denial should not be based on 
an attitude of jealousy over the protec- 
tion of a jurisdictional domain. It ought 
to be based on an honest belief on the 
part of the President that making such 
specific information as is called for avail- 
able to the Congress or to the public 
would, in fact, impair his administrative 
functions as Chief Executive in regard 
to the particularly limited domain. 

That is quite different, Mr. President, 
from taking a stiffnecked, stubborn atti- 
tude that, “We are not going to release 
any information because if we release 
any information we will, in effect, be 
weakening executive prerogatives.” 

I cannot follow such logic, if it can 
be described as logic. 

I am perfectly willing—as I have been 
willing in past instances, one or two of 
which I shall cite in a moment—to de- 
fend any President, Republican or Demo- 
crat, who, in effect, pleads Executive 
privilege, when the President believes 
that to make available the information 
which is being asked for would, in fact, 
impair the carrying out of his Executive 
duties under the Constitution. 

It will be recalled that in the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, on which committee I 
sat as a Republican at the time, there 
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was a Republican move in the committee 
to force General Bradley to give to the 
committee information as to what trans- 
pired at the White House in the confer- 
ence with President Truman in respect 
to conversations which took place prior 
to the calling for General MacArthur’s 
resignation. 

General Bradley in effect pleaded ex- 
ecutive privilege, which he had the right 
todo. The record is clear. The rollcall 
is clear. The majority of Republicans on 
the committee took the position that 
General Bradley ought to be required to 
testify and give the information asked 
for, which clearly implied that if they 
should prevail, the next course of action 
would be to initiate contempt proceed- 
ings against General Bradley. 

Fortunately the majority of the com- 
mittee, including both Democrats and 
Republicans, prevailed, and, in effect, 
sustained the constitutional doctrine of 
separation of powers and privileges. The 
debate was very interesting. How well I 
recall it. 

There have been other times in my 13 
years in the Senate when I have defended 
the doctrine of separation of powers and 
the privilege of the President, under the 
Constitution, to withhold information 
the publication of which he honestly be- 
lieved would impair his Executive func- 
tions. But I have always tried to make 
clear, as I am trying to do again this 
afternoon, that this is permissive, not 
mandatory. There is nothing to prevent 
the President from cooperating with the 
Congress and supplying information. 
Many Presidents have done so on many 
occasions. 

What concerns me is the degree to 
which Dwight D. Eisenhower, through 
his spokesmen, has, in effect, pleaded 
executive privilege, and has consist- 
ently—I think it can be fairly described 
as rather stubbornly—refused to exer- 
cise the permissive aspect of this doc- 
trine. 

When we have the secretary to the 
Cabinet saying, in effect, that the Presi- 
dent is focusing attention primarily on 
5 percent of his executive duties, and 
that 95 percent are, in effect, delegated, 
it is well to have a great newspaper such 
as the Wall Street Journal, as it did this 
morning, pointing up this issue. Al- 
though, as I have tried to point out, I 
find myself giving a little different em- 
phasis to this problem than does the 
editorial, nevertheless, I think the Wall 
Street Journal is to be commended for 
raising the issue, as it raised it this 
morning, 

I continue to quote from the edi- 
torial: 

Certainly there are no words in the Con- 
stitution that permit a President—or his 
bureau chiefs—to say Congress can't look 
into this or that just because somebody 
wants Congress not to look there, 


This puts the matter in a nutshell, Mr. 
President. If there is no warranty un- 
der the Constitution or in the laws of 
this country, for executive privilege of 
this magnitude, then there is no author- 
ity for its assertion, and there is justifi- 
cation for the criticism contained in the 
editorial. 
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My difference with the editorial, how- 
ever, is that I think the basic right of 
the President exists under the Consti- 
tution, and that what we should be 
stressing is not the question of the right 
of the President to exercise the privilege, 
but the issue as to the advisability and 
desirability of the President’s abusing 
the permissive power to the extent of 
constantly pleading executive privilege. 

I remember when the Secretary of 
State was on the stand before the For- 
eign Relations Committee not many 
weeks ago. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANsFIELD], who is present in 
the Chamber, was present upon that oc- 
casion, and he will recall the incident. 

I was seeking to elicit from the Secre- 
tary of State the differences which had 
arisen between him and Governor 
Stassen over disarmament. At that time 
Governor Stassen was still a member of 
the White House entourage. I was 
having difficulty finding out what those 
differences were, and I never did find 
out. The Secretary of State said, in 
effect, that it had been resolved, at a 
recent meeting of the National Security 
Council, not to divulge such information. 
I sought to find out whether it had been 
“resolved” or whether the Security 
Council had merely endorsed the Secre- 
tary's point of view. I became satisfied, 
from his reply, that the latter was the 
case. 

Then when I sought to find out what 
the differences were, the Secretary, in 
effect, pleaded executive privilege. He 
said, in effect, as the transcript will 
show, that the Scretary did not make 
available to Members of Congress or to 
committees of Congress executive busi- 
ness transacted in the National Security 
Council. 

I told him that I respected the right 
of the executive branch to plead execu- 
tive privilege, but that in this instance 
I also had the right—and I considered it 
a duty—to describe what I thought the 
plea was. It was the administration's 
fifth amendment plea. That is what the 
administration is doing in many in- 
stances. The plea of executive privilege 
has become the administration’s fifth 
amendment plea.” In many in- 
stances, in my opinion, the reason the 
administration pleads executive privi- 
lege is that it would not dare exercise 
the permissive authority to which I have 
referred, and give the American people 
the facts, because if the American peo- 
ple could obtain the facts in connection 
with some of these matters, I am satis- 
fied that within a fortnight they would 
be insisting upon some changes. That 
is particularly true in the field of foreign 
policy. 

So I say that, although I highly com- 
mend this editorial, I want the Recorp to 
show the variance in emphasis which I 
would give this problem, as compared 
with that given to it by the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Were it not for the serious nature of 
the content of these two items—and I 
repeat the Wall Street Journal in pub- 
lishing them deserves high commenda- 
tion, I would still have called to the at- 
tention of the Senate the editorial, if 
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only for the praise given to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], that is 
by implication therein contained. The 
Senator from Missouri is one of the small 
band of legislators whose vigilance in 
such matters places all of us deeply in 
his debt. 

The Senator from Missouri, in his 
work as chairman of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, has 
done a remarkably fine job for the Sen- 
ate in focusing public attention on just 
such problems as I raise this afternoon. 

His devotion to the principles of our 
Constitution and his unremitting efforts 
to translate those principles into con- 
crete legislative action deserve our pro- 
found thanks. In this present task of 
resisting executive encroachment upon 
the legislative branch, he is a leader un- 
der whom each of us should be proud 
and honored to serve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article and the editorial to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of April 3, 
1958] 


POWER AND PRIVILEGE 


Some Members of Congress are feuding 
with the United States Attorney General 
over whether people in Government agencies 
and bureaus may refuse access to informa- 
tion, 

The controversy came about as the result 
of testimony before Congressional commit- 
tees on an 18th century law that some Con- 
gressmen say has been used by public offi- 
cials to keep secret department business that 
is also public business. The Congressmen 
say the statute was merely intended to au- 
thorize Government agencies to “keep rec- 
ord,” and that it was not intended to per- 
mit Government agencies to keep the rec- 
ords secret from the public—or from Con- 
gressional investigations. They want the 
law made clear. 

Among those who had something to say 
about this particular law—section 161 of the 
Revised Statutes—was Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers. When he appeared before a 
Senate committee, Senator HENNINGS says 
the record shows Mr. Rogers said: “This is 
a bookkeeping statute, which says they keep 
the records, then hold them physically. It 
doesn’t relate at all to executive privilege.” 

But now, Senator HENNINGs says Mr. Rog- 
ers has written him a letter asking that it be 
made part of the record, Mr. Rogers says. 
“Section 161 is a legislative expression and 
recognition of executive privilege.” ’ 

Mr. HENNINGS says he is “completely 
baffied” by Mr. Rogers’ written words com- 
pared to his spoken words. He appears to 
have answered “No” one day and “Yes” an- 
other to the same question about executive 
privilege. 

Executive privilege is a matter that the 
Congress and the executive branch have 
locked horns on a number of times, and un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, Congress has 
never conceded that, as a matter of broad 
policy, the executive branch has a blanket 
right to refuse information to the lawmakers. 

Presidents have done so—mostly for polit- 
ical reasons to keep the opposition from mak- 
ing too much sunny hay—and when Presi- 
dents have refused, the majority in Congress 
did not think the issue important enough to 
settle the question whether there is actually 
any legal right to executive privilege or like 
Topsy, it just grew. Certainly there are no 
words in the Constitution that permit a 
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President—or his bureau chiefs—to say Con- 
gress can’t look into this or that just be- 
cause somebody wants Congress not to look 
there. 

But there is a great deal in the Constitu- 
tion to back up the powers of the Congress 
to demand Government documents in its in- 
vestigations. For how can the legislators de- 
termine facts on which they may or may not 
wish to legislate unless they have the right 
to conduct inquiry? How can Congress de- 
termine whether the executive branch is 
carrying out the laws Congress passed in 
the manner Congress wished unless Congress 
can check on the administrators. 

The Constitution is pretty plain, we think, 
as to who has the power in any ultimate 
showdown between the executive and the 
legislative branch. It is to Congress, for ex- 
ample, that the Constitution gave the power 
of impeachment—and that is a power not 
even a President is above. 

So it is not likely that Congress will accept 
Mr. Rogers’ view on the 1789 law, for that 
would be granting a limitation on its in- 
vestigative rights and thus a diminution of 
its own powers. These are things Congress 
has, fortunately, heretofore been unprepared 
to grant, And certainly it may be doubted 
that Congress meant to grant them when it 
passed a law saying bureaus must keep rec- 
ords. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of April 3, 
1958] 


CHANGING PRESIDENCY: HERE’S How A SWELL- 
inc -WEHIrre House Srarr CuTS EISEN- 
HOWER’s Burpens—But New Lack OF 
LEADERSHIP CRITICISM SPURS PRESIDENT TO 
Greater ÅCTIVITY AGAIN—IKE REPLIES ON 
PALACE GUARD 

(By Lester Tanzer) 

WASHINGTON.—As the familiar figure of 
Sherman Adams continues to preside over 
the White House entourage year after year, 
the lesser known bureaucracy of Presiden- 
tial aldes and advisers around him has 
swollen mightily—and, in the process, ab- 
sorbed much of the job of the Presidency. 

This trend has brought down on President 
Eisenhower a growing amount of criticism, 
including charges he has surrounded him- 
self with a palace guard which is grabbing 
an improper amount of Presidential power. 
For this reason, it’s worth taking a closer 
look at the growing White House staff and its 
methods of operation. 

From the day he took office more than 5 
years ago, Mr. Eisenhower has been building 
up the staff around him, from secretaries and 
statisticians to special consultants. The 
growth dramatizes the way in which Mr. 
Eisenhower has chosen to run the institution 
of the Presidency—delegating more and more 
authority to trusted subordinates to hold 
down the size of the Presidential workload. 

The total White House office force, includ- 
ing both regular civil-service workers and the 
President’s personal staff, numbered some 
250 in 1953, after Mr. Eisenhower took over. 
At latest count, the number had grown to 
Just under 400. By mid-1959, it’s scheduled 
to reach 422. That would constitute a steep 
70 percent boost over a 6-year span. 

THE TEAM GROWS 


Even more dramatic has been the rise in 
the President's personal staff. An even two 
dozen when Mr. Eisenhower first set up shop, 
his team of personally picked associates has 
multiplied to 46, largely through the addi- 
tion of specialists in one field or another. 
Latest examples: Science adviser James R. 
Killian, foreign aid drum-beater Eric John- 
ston, and Appointments Secretary Thomas 
Stephens, who has just taken that post for 
the third time in the Eisenhower regime. 

The Chief Executive's personal staff ranges 
from chief usher J. Bernard West to chief of 
staff Adams. It also embraces such diverse 
men and jobs as former Boston banker Rob- 
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ert Cutler, special assistant for national se- 
curity; former California Congressman Jack 
Z. Anderson, White House liaison man to 
Congress on farm, postal and veterans’ af- 
fairs, and the Reverend Frederic Fox, the sec- 
ond minister to serve as a regular White 
House employee. Mr. Fox handles corres- 
pondence and other relations with commu- 
nity, charitable, and social organizations— 
the Red Cross, for example. 

The total staff directly under the Presi- 
dential wing has, of course, long since over- 
flowed the White House itself. Roughly half 
the work force is now installed in the old 
gray Executive Office Building, next door to 
the White House on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
But Presidential aides no longer consider 
this housing adequate; a new modern office 
building has been proposed to replace it. 

COSTS CLIMB, TOO 

The big buildup in the total White House 
staff, says the President’s press secretary, 
James C. Hagerty, “stems from the growth 
of Federal Government and its responsibili- 
ties. The Presidency has grown along with 
it.” As the staff has multiplied, the cost of 
running the Presidency has climbed, from 
$1.6 million in fiscal 1953-54, the first full 
year after Mr. Eisenhower took office, to an 
expected $3.4 million this fiscal year. 

Actually, however, the expansion of the 
White House staff has come while the rest 
of the executive branch of Government has 
been trimmed. The 2.6 million Truman-era 
Pederal civilian work force of 1952 was 
slashed below 2.5 million soon after the 
Eisenhower administration assumed power. 
During Feb: of this year, the Govern- 
ment’s civilian workers numbered just a 
shade over 2.3 million. 

When reporters raised the question of the 
“palace guard” charge at yesterday’s presi- 
dential press conference (see transcript on 
P. 12), Mr. Eisenhower explained anew some 
of his reasons for putting much reliance on 
staff members: “Now, since 1941 I have been 
in a position where I have had to use staffs 
and certainly if I were not kept well ac- 
quainted with the basic facts of my prob- 
lem, then I would have certainly been in- 
effective.” He added: “Now, they do sort out 
the things that are interesting to Govern- 
ment and to me and make certain that I 
get them, whether they are recommendations 
from important people or ideas or facts or 
statistics, anything else.” 

While Mr. Eisenhower's aides insist they 
have taken over no responsibilities that 
properly belong to the President himself, 
they do make many lesser decisions that, say, 
former President Truman would have re- 
solved personally. They fill in all but the 
broadest details of many major decisions 
the President himself arrives at. In the 
normal course of events, the staff, rather 
than the President himself, often deals with 
Cabinet members and other top adminis- 
tration officials. They take from the Presi- 
dent’s shoulders much of the task he finds so 
distasteful of listening to lawmakers’ com- 
plaints and persuading them to back ad- 
ministration programs, 

SEEING THE STAFF 

As the White House bureaucracy has 
swelled, the President’s contact with the 
world outside of Government has dimin- 
ished. Much of his day is taken up with 
his staff; he sees few others who are not 
high administration officials or foreign dig- 
nitaries. Since the beginning of the year, 
for example, Mr. Eisenhower has been paid 
just a score of publicly announced White 
House visits by people outside Government 
or politics—and more than half of these have 
come in the past 3 weeks. On many such 
occasions, of course, more than a single 
visitor has seen the President. 

The growth in the President's staff has 
prompted Republican legislators for several 
years to grumble over the President's inac- 
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cessibility. Recently, the nature of the criti- 
cism has changed: Now Democrats—and a 
sizable bloc of Republicans—reprove the 
President for what they claim is a lack of 
leadership and an indifference to his job. 

Under such criticism, and prompted by 
the antirecession fight, the Chief Executive 
has stepped up his activities in recent weeks. 
He’s making more speeches, holding more 
press conferences, His daily list of appoint- 
ments has grown to include more frequent 
sessions with top economic advisers and 
more visits from outside callers, including 
executives of veterans’ groups and financer 
Bernard Baruch, who showed up at the White 
House yesterday. 

Along with the publicly announced visits, 
the President has quietly resumed his stag 
dinners, informal off-the-record sessions 
with business leaders and others at the White 
House to talk over current problems—notably 
the recession. More GOP legislators now get 
in to. see him, 


SPEEDUP AND SLOWDOWN 


Such calculated bursts of activity by the 
President have been frequent in the past, 
to be sure, usually following a steady accu- 
mulation of criticism of Mr. Eisenhower. 
And, just as freqeuntly, the President has 
rather plainly slowed down again. 

The White House staff assembled by the 
President back in 1953 actually was smaller 
by a dozen than the 262-man brigade run 
by Harry Truman the year before. From the 
beginning, however, Mr. Eisenhower’s own 
personal staff has been larger than that of 
any previous Chief Executive. Mr. Truman, 
for example, had 15 handpicked assistants 
at hand before his term expired; Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt built his personal staff to 
14 shortly before his death in 1945 from the 
ee he took into the White House in 

3. 

Messrs. Roosevelt and Truman, of course, 
already had watched over the sprouting of 
a White House bureaucracy. F. D. R's pred- 
ecessor, Herbert Hoover, maintained a mere 
five-man personal staff, the same as Theodore 
Roosevelt had in 1907. Woodrow Wilson’s 
White House intimates totaled just three 
in 1916. But not until President Eisen- 
hower occupied the White House was the 
Presidency transformed to an intricate staff 
operation. 

The trend to bigger staff and more delega- 
tion of duty began long before Mr. Eisen- 
hower's heart attack in September 1955. He 
set out deliberately, to replace President Tru- 
man’s highly personalized operation of the 
Presidency with a complex staff system 
headed by former New Hampshire Governor 
Adams. 

THE TREND QUICKENS 

His heart attack, however, quickened the 
trend. The total White House work force had 
climbed from 250 to 294 just before Mr. 
Eisenhower was stricken. By mid-1956, it 
had jumped to 375. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent's intimates began casting about for ways 
to reduce their ailing Chief's workload—a 
task they're still concerned with now. 

Among his personal staff, the big growth 
has come in a breed known as special assist- 
ants or consultants. In 1953, only one 
of the President’s 24 close associates really 
came under this category; he was C. D. Jack- 
son, psychological warfare adviser. Two 
others, economic aid Gabriel Hauge and na- 
tional security expert Cutler, now listed as 
Special Assistants, were then administrative 
aids. Now the special consultants number 
more than 15, including Meyer Kestnbaum, 
who keeps track of Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations on reorganizing the Govern- 
ment; Lt. Gen. Elwood Quesada, Adviser to 
the President on Airports and Air Traffic Con- 
trols, and Arthur Larson, nominally an ad- 
viser on cold-war propaganda, but actually 
a speechwriter and idea man. 

The special consultants, by and large, co- 
ordinate Government matters that involve 
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more than one Federal agency. Retired Maj. 
Gen. John S. Bragdon, for example, keeps an 
eye on public works planning by some 42 
branches of Government. Clarence Fran- 
cis, retired chairman of General Foods Corp., 
tries to compromise the oft-conflicting views 
of the State and Agriculture Departments on 
United States surplus farm disposal pro- 
grams, 
A BRANCH IS BORN 

As the special consultants took on assist- 
ants of their own as well as clerical help, 
a new White House branch was born—known 
as special projects—with a budget all its 
own. Almost 100 people went to work for 
this branch when it was started in 1956, 
drawing $866,000 in salaries and expenses 
that fiscal year. By June of 1959, special 
projects is due to account for 145 workers— 
one-third of the total White House payroll— 
at a cost of $1,450,000 for the year. Experts 
in science and personnel management will 
make up most of the increase from the cur- 
rent level of about 120 employees. 

Special consultants and other White House 
staff members take up much of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s time each day. Chief of Staff Adams, 
press aids ahd confidant Hagerty and Maj. 
Gen. Wilton (Jerry) Persons, the President's 
Ambassador to Capitol Hill, drop in to see 
him several times daily; the door is open to 
him at all times. Other staff men who spe- 
cialize in one field or another may see him 
just a few times a week—sometimes even less 
frequently—depending on the current issues. 

Theoretically, any staff member can see 
Mr. Eisenhower at any time. But since his 
illnesses, most aids, in practice, have been 
more cautious about barging in on the Pres- 
ident. ‘You just don’t go in to see him on 
every little thing,” one Eisenhower lieuten- 
ant explains. Since the President's stroke, 
another aid says, “the tendency has been to 
check more often with Adams before you 
go in to see the Chief.” 

Nevertheless, staff members may drop by 
to check something with the President 10 
or 20 times, all told, on a given day. By 
contrast, Mr. Eisenhower usually has three or 
four official visits by others on his appoint- 
ment book on an average day, besides a regu- 
lar meeting with, say his Cabinet, the Na- 
tional Security Council or GOP legislative 
leaders. 

Mr. Elsenhower's staff serves as a sort of 
intermediary between him and the rest of 
his administration—an increasingly impor- 
tant role these days as the President lets 
Cabinet members run their own depart- 
ments with less and less direct guidance. 
Sometimes, Mr. Eisenhower personally settles 
a dispute within his administration, such 
as the Dulles-Stassen dispute that ended 
with Harold Stassen's resignation as dis- 
armament consultant to the President. But 
more often, Sherman Adams and company 
thrash out the issues with the officials in- 
volved. 

Mr. Eisenhower's lieutenants insist they 
don't make the decisions. What they do, as 
they see it, is study an issue, pull together 
the facts, toss out the insignificant alterna- 
tives and boil down policy recommendations 
to a few real choices, or perhaps a single 
recommendation for their Chief to approve. 

Many major issues that cross department 
lines are brought before the Cabinet, if they 
touch on domestic matters—how to cope 
with the recession, for example—or to the 
National Security Council, if they involve 
strategy planning. The pattern here is 
much the same as the one evolved for staff- 
level decisions—intensive preparation to boil 
down the alternative solutions to a mini- 
mum. More than his two immediate prede- 
cessors, Mr. Eisenhower relies on his Cabinet 
for actual policymaking. Usually, he abides 
by majority sentiment. 

The President has turned the Cabinet into 
a highly formalized organization. He has 
appointed the first secretary the Cabinet has 
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ever had, ubiquitous Max Rabb, to help him 
manage the Cabinet's affairs. And Mr. 
Rabb has an assistant, career civil servant, 
Bradley Patterson, Jr. For the first time, 
a written agenda for each Friday morning 
Cabinet session is prepared and circulated 
to Cabinet officials in advance. 


BRIEFING THE BOSS 


The extent of the staff work in the Cab- 
inet, however, goes far beyond the two full- 
time Cabinet officials. Between meetings, 
Mr. Rabb and other White House staff mem- 
bers, depending on the issue, consult with 
the sub-Cabinet, a group composed of de- 
partmental under secretaries, to screen is- 
sues that will be brought before the Cabinet. 
Mr. Rabb works with Cabinet members be- 
forehand to help sharpen their presenta- 
tion at the meeting. He even briefs Mr. 
Eisenhower just before the Cabinet session 
itself. 

To carry out Cabinet decisions, a new group 
of highly placed officials in each Federal de- 
partment—known as the special assistants 
for Cabinet coordination—has been created 
These men meet with Mr. Rabb right after a 
Cabinet session; records of decisions calling 
for action are compiled and distributed and 
Mr. Rabb rides herd on these special assist- 
ants to see that new policies are imple- 
mented, and to drum up suggestions for fu- 
ture Cabinet topics. 

Mr. Rabb is proud of the Cabinet organiza- 
tion. “Hardly a week passes,” says the for- 
mer Massachusetts lawyer, “without briefings 
on the new White House staff techniques be- 
ing given to students of political science or 
to key Government administrators coming 
to us from foreign countries.” 

Mr. Eisenhower is turning over more of 
his duties as leader of the Republican Party 
to his assistants, too. The White House an- 
swer to charges from GOP politicos that the 
President is inaccessible has chiefly been to 
make, not Eisenhower, but Mr. Adams more 
available to them. Mr. Adams now greets 
more Republican lawmakers with gripes at 
the White House and, moreover, meets with 
small groups of GOP legislators from time to 
time over afternoon cocktails elsewhere in 
Washington. 

The President's associates still are search- 
ing for ways to cut his workload further, 
though they're soft-pedaling talk of such 
activities because of the widespread attacks 
on Mr. Eisenhower as a do- little“ leader. 

Aids would like, for instance, for Congress 
to authorize the Attorney General to sign pri- 
vate relief bills applying only to individuals 
and relieve the President of approving over 
300 such measures each year. White House 
officials complain, too, Mr. Eisenhower wastes 
time on such chores required by law as per- 
sonally reading and O. K.’ing specifications 
for fish hatcheries or the schedule of concerts 
by the Marine Band. 

Even if one should take away 95 percent 
of the tasks the President performs and dis- 
card them or delegate them to others,” con- 
tends Mr. Rabb, “the remaining 5 percent of 
the tasks of the President would still make 
it the most difficult job in the world.” He 
adds, “It’s that 5 percent of hard, tough 
decision making on which the President him- 
self has concentrated in the past 5 years— 
giving what time he has to spare to the other 
95 percent. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it is 
unfortunate that in the matter of testing 
nuclear weapons we have allowed the 
Soviet Union to secure a psychological 
advantage. We all know that the people 
of this Nation and of the Western world 
stand for freedom and peace and the 
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individual worth of the person. It is 
particularly unfortunate that during 
this time, when the people of the United 
States and of the Western World will be 
attending Easter services in their 
churches and temples and synagogues, 
that we have allowed ourselves to be 
placed in a rather unfortunate situation 
in connection with the H-bomb. 

Of course, it may be that this is a 
trick on the part of the Soviet Union, 
and that the attitude of Mr. Dulles and 
of the President may be to some extent 
justified. 

It may also be that the Soviet an- 
nouncement, after the Soviet Union had 
completed its nuclear tests, was prompt- 
ed by the fact that they now have 
nothing to lose. 

In any event, it would certainly seem 
that even if the administration is ada- 
mant in wishing to go ahead with its 
tests this summer, it should reconsider 
its position after those tests are over. 

Unless we take the leadership on plans 
for disarmament before the United 
Nations and other public forums of the 
world, and unless we take the leadership 
in trying to stop explosions of atomic 
bombs, it may not be possible to stop 
the atomic race later on. We know that 
Britain already has the hydrogen bomb, 
and that France is desperately trying to 
develop one, Other nations also may 
eventually have the hydrogen bomb, and 
then the situation may be out of control. 

I was impressed by what the noted 
columnist, Walter Lippmann, had to say 
about the matter in his column, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing. He said that the issue had not 
been dealt with forthrightly. 

I was also impressed by what Drew 
Pearson said in his column in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning. It contains 
valuable public information, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Pearson’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES LET RUSSIA SCORE TEST BEAT 
(By Drew Pearson) 

United States experts on public opinion 
admit privately that Moscow scored the No, 
1 propaganda victory of the year with the 
announcement of a unilateral ban on H- 
bomb teste. It almost equals the No. 1 vic- 
tory of last year—launching the sputnik. 

The Moscow announcement coming on top 
of the steady drumbeat of Bulganin notes 
urging a summit conference and the banning 
of missile bases in Europe, more than ever 
has pictured the United States as a war- 
monger; pictured Russia as the disciple of 
peace. 

The real inside story of how badly the 
United States muffed the ball on banning 
H-bomb tests is known only to a few people. 
As early as September 11, 1956, President 
Eisenhower and the National Security Coun- 
cil had decided to propose more or less what 
Moscow proposed this week—a ban on H- 
bomb tests. 

What actually happened at the September 
11, 1956, meeting was that Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles urged a moratorium on 
the nuclear tests, pointing out that it would 
win friends for us abroad, would give us the 
diplomatic initiative, would help convince 
the world that we are more peace-loving than 
Moscow. 
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Harold Stassen immediately agreed with 
Dulles. Secretary of Defense Wilson and 
Adm. Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, did not. They warned 
that Russia might violate any agreement, 
would test small atomic weapons. They ad- 
mitted we could detect all large explosions. 

In the final voting, Secretary of Treasury 
Humphrey concurred with Dulles, and the 
President finally did, too. As is customary 
in Nationa] Security Council meetings, the 
decision was made unanimous. Though 
final details were to be worked out later, the 
tentative plan was to ask Russia to join in 
suspending H-bomb tests for 1 year as a 
peace experiment. This was to be coupled 
with a moral agreement to outlaw the inter- 
continental ballistic missile in the same 
manner poison gas has been outlawed. 


IKE REVERSES IKE 


Approximately 1 week later, Ike’s political 
advisers warned that Adlai Stevenson had 
made speeches as early as April, 1956, pro- 
posing the end of H-bomb tests, and that he 
had made another fulldress proposal in early 
September. The advisers urged that it 
would be a political mistake to play into 
Stevenson’s hands by going ahead with the 
Security Council’s decision of September 11. 

Eisenhower then reversed himself. On 
September 19 he came out with a vigorous 
statement attacking Stevenson’s H-bomb 
proposal as a theatrical gesture. In speech 
after speech following this, Mr, Eisenhower 
attacked the Stevenson proposal as political 
grandstanding. He made it clear he did not 
consider Stevenson qualified to discuss 
atomic energy. 

On October 26, the President stormed into 
the National Security Council meeting and 
angrily lectured them about leaks. He said 
he had heard that the September 11 decision 
regarding H-bomb tests had become known 
to people outside the Council, and as a re- 
sult he was ordering a full investigation. 

On October 29, this column queried the 
White House as to whether the Security 
Council had made a decision and then re- 
versed itself. The reply was “no comment.” 
A day or two later, four Democratic Sena- 
tors made the same inquiry and got a 
categoric denial. 


SURVEY SUSPENDED 


Meanwhile, the White House was so em- 
barrassed over Stevenson's proposal to ban 
nuclear tests that it even played politics 
with the Public Health Service’s survey of 
radioactivity. Suddenly on September 26, 
1956, and without explanation, the survey 
was canceled. 

Ike's blast at Stevenson's proposal had been 
made on September 19. One week later, 
Assistant Surgeon General Otis L. Anderson 
wrote State health officials: 

“Field sampling operations in connection 
with radiation surveillance network will ter- 
minate at the close of business Thursday, 
September 27, 1956.” 

Twenty-four hours is an extremely abrupt 
cancellation notice. Many State officials 
didn’t receive the notice before September 
27. Anderson was obviously in a hurry. 
The date of October 1 was scratched out 
and September 26 typed in. The termina- 
tion date of September 27 was also typed in. 

Previous surveys showed increases of 
radioactivity as high as 15 to 25 times 
normal by some monitoring stations. An 
increase of 10 times normal, according to 
statements by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, was considered the alarm point. 

Stevenson had proposed the end of 
H- bomb tests because, he said, the air was 
becoming dangerously contaminated with 
radioactive fallout. This was denied by 
Atomic Energy Chairman Strauss. The sur- 
veys made by Public Health Service sub- 
stantiated Stevenson, contradicted Strauss. 
The surveys were canceled, 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL ASTRONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE AGENCY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
yesterday the President sent to Congress 
a message stating that a new agency is 
being established, to be called the Na- 
tional Astronautics and Space Agency. 
This agency would absorb the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and I suppose that the Advisory Com- 
mittee would be the nucleus of the new 
agency. There will be a director and 
members of the board, to be taken from 
the Government and to include also sci- 
entists from outside the Government, 
and men of qualified experience. The 
new agency would have assigned to it 
some of the nonmilitary activities of the 
Defense Department having to do with 
the exploration of space and scientific 
development now being carried on by the 
Department of Defense. 

I wish to applaud the President for 
this step. It is very necessary that we 
have a civilian agency to develop certain 
aspects of space exploration in connec- 
tion with satellites and missiles in this 
latter part of the 20th century. 

These matters have to do with weather, 
they have to do with scientific research, 
and they go far beyond merely military 
considerations. 

I had hoped that the President’s rec- 
ommendation would be for the establish- 
ment of a new Cabinet position of a new 
Department of Science, and that under 
such new Department there would be in- 
cluded not only the functions which will 
be transferred from the Department of 
Defense, but also the various scientific 
efforts in the Government, such as the 
National Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and many others, 
which would be placed under the super- 
vision and direction of this new civilian 
Secretary of Science. 

In any event, the President’s sugges- 
tion is a very good step in the right di- 
rection, and it might develop along the 
line I have suggested. 

The President in his message says that 
the Bureau of the Budget is preparing 
legislation to put his recommendations 
into effect. We shall await with interest 
the detailed suggestions. 

Last fall and in the early part of 
January I had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing this problem with a number of 
scientists and other thoughtful persons, 
both in and out of government. As a 
result of the conversations I had with 
and suggestions I received from a num- 
ber of those who have been thinking 
deeply and seriously about civilian con- 
trol of this new and important part of 
our scientific development, the explora- 
tion of space, I had prepared a bill, 
which I introduced on January 28. It 
is to establish a United States Depart- 
ment of Science and to prescribe the 
functions thereof. It is known as S. 
3180. 

Since it deals with the same subject 
matter, except that it goes further than 
the President’s recommendation, and 
since the Bureau of the Budget is in 
the process of drawing up legislative 
proposals, and for what other value it 
may have for public discussion and for 
consideration by Congress and the Bu- 
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reau of the Budget, I ask unanimous” 

consent that the text of the bill be 

printed in the Recorp at this point. It 

1 rather brief, and it will be informa- 
ve. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill (S. 3180) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
Department of Science Act of 1958.“ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 


Src, 2. There is hereby established an ex- 
ecutive department of the Government to be 
known as the United States Department of 
Science (hereinafter referred to as the “De- 
partment”), at the head of which shall be a 
Secretary of Science (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”), who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate provided by law for 
heads of the executive departments. 


UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Sec. 3. There shall be in the Department 
an Under Secretary of Science, such Assistant 
Secretaries as shall be determined by the 
President to be necessary, und a General 
Counsel, each of whom shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall perform such 
functions and duties as the Secretary may 
prescribe, and shall receive compensation at 
the rate provided by law for under secre- 
taries (other than the Under Secretary of the 
Department of State), assistant secretaries, 
and general counsels, respectively, of the 
executive departments. The Under Secretary 
(or, during the absence or disability of the 
Under Secretary, or in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of the Under Secretary, an Assist- 
ant Secretary determined according to such 
order as the Secretary shall prescribe) shall 
act as Secretary during the absence or dis- 
ability of the Secretary or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of Secretary. 


FUNCTIONS OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to es- 
tablish and carry out (1) such programs for 
developing missiles, rockets, and other 
means of conveyance to, and carrying on 
research in, outer space, and (2) such pro- 
grams of research with respect to outer 
space, as he may determine to be in the 
national interest. 


TRANSFERS FROM DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Sec. 5. (a) There are transferred to the 
Secretary such functions of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments of the Department of De- 
fense as the President determines to relate 
primarily to the development of missiles and 
rockets not intended as weapons and to 
research into the problems of outer space. 

(b) All personnel, property, records, obli- 
gations, commitments, and unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds, which the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget determines are used 
primarily in relation to any function trans- 
ferred under the provisions of this section, 
are transferred to the Department. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Sec. 6. The National Science Foundation, 
together with its personnel, property, rec- 
ords, obligations, commitments, and the un- 
expended balances of its appropriations, is 
transferred to the Department where it shall 
exercise its functions subject to the super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Src. 7. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
together with its personnel, property, rec- 
ords, obligations, commitments, and the 
unexpended balances of its appropriations, 
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is transferred to the Department where it 
shall exercise its functions subject to the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary. 
TRANSFER MATTERS 

Sec. 8. All laws relating to any agency or 
function transferred under this act shall, 
insofar as such laws are not inapplicable, 
remain in full force and effect. Any trans- 
fer of personnel pursuant to this act shall 
be without change in classification or com- 
pensation, except. that this requirement 
shall not operate to prevent the adjustment 
of classification or compensation to conform 
to the duties to which such transferred per- 
sonnel may be assigned. All orders, rules, 
regulations, permits, or other privileges 
made, issued, or granted by any agency or 
in connection with any functions trans- 
ferred by this act, and in effect at the time 
of the transfer, shall continue in effect to 
the same extent as if such transfer had 
not occurred, until modified, superseded, or 
repealed. No suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding lawfully commenced by or against 
any agency or any officer of the United 
States acting in his official capacity shall 
abate by reason of any transfer made pur- 
suant to this act, but the court, on motion 
or supplemental petition filed at any time 
within 12 months after such transfer takes 
effect, showing a necessity for a survival of 
such suit, action, or other proceeding to ob- 
tain a settlement of the questions involved, 
may allow the same to be maintained by 
or against the appropriate agency or officer 
of the United States. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 9. The Secretary may establish such 
advisory committees on science as he may 
determine to be desirable and in further- 
ance of the purposes of this act. The mem- 
bers of any such committee shall be reim- 
bursed for actual travel and subsistence ex- 
penses incurred in attending meetings of 
the committee. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW APPLICABLE TO THE 
DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 10. Except to the extent inconsistent 
with this act, all provisions of law applicable 
to the executive departments generally shall 
apply to the Department, 


SEAL 


Sec. 11. The Secretary shall cause a seal 
of office to be made for the Department, of 
such design as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 12. The Secretary may, without being 
relieved of his responsibility therefor, and 
unless prohibited by some specific provision 
of law, perform any function vested in him 
through or with the aid of such officials or 
organizational entities of the Department as 
he may designate, 


EXPENDITURES AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 13. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for personal services and rent at the 
seat of government and elsewhere, for law- 
books, books of reference and periodicals, 
and for printing and binding) as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act, and as may be provided for by the Con- 
gress from time to time, 

REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 14. The Secretary shall make at the 
close of each fiscal year a report in writing 
to Congress giving an account of all moneys 
received and disbursed by him and the De- 
partment, describing the work done by the 
Department, and making such recommenda- 
tions. as he shall deem necessary for the ef- 
fective performance of the duties and pur- 
poses of the Department, 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES 


Sec. 15. Section 158 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended (5 
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U. S. C. 1), is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: 
“Eleventh: The Department of Science.” 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 16. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the Department to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act and to perform any other 
duties which may be imposed upon it by 
law. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 
_ Sec. 17. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective on the date of enactment except 
that sections 5, 6, 7, and 8 shall be effective 
after 90 days following such date of enact- 
ment, 


RELIEF OF CALE P. HAUN AND JULIA 
FAY HAUN—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recor at this point the 
brief message from the President of the 
United States, dated March 17, 1958, in 
which the President vetoed a bill which 
I had sponsored in the Senate for the 
relief of Cale P. Haun and Julia Fay 
Haun. 

There being no objection, the veto 
message was ordered to be printed in 
the Rrcorp, as follows: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
S. 674, entitled “An act for the relief of Cale 
P. Haun and Julia Fay Haun.” 

The bill would provide that, for the pur- 
pose of determining the individual liability 
for income taxes for the taxable year 1953 
of Cale P. Haun and Julia Fay Haun, sole 
stockholders of River Grange Co., Inc., which 
was liquidated pursuant to a plan of com- 
plete liquidation adopted on December 24, 
1953, the elections of Cale P. Haun and 
Julia Fay Haun to have the benefits of sec- 
tion 112 (b) (7) (A) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code shall be considered to have been 
filed within 30 days after the adoption of 
such plan. The bill states that the mailing of 
such elections was delayed, without negli- 
gence or fault on the part of such stock- 
holders, beyond the 30th day following the 
adoption of such plan. 

Section 112 (b) (7) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939 provides a special rule in 
the case of certain complete liquidations 
of domestic corporations occurring within 1 
calendar month for the treatment of gain 
on the shares of stock owned by qualified 
electing shareholders. The effect of this sec- 
tion is to permit deferral of tax upon un- 
realized appreciation in the value of the 
property distributed in liquidation. An elec- 
tion to be governed by section 112 (b) (7) 
must be filed by the shareholder or by 
the liquidating corporation with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue on or before 
midnight of the 30th day after adoption of 
the plan of liquidation. The bill would waive 
this requirement for the named taxpayers. 

The records of the Treasury Department 
show that River Grange Co., Inc., adopted a 
plan of complete liquidation on December 
24, 1953. The Internal Revenue Service be- 
gan an examination of the return of this 
corporation on September 9, 1954, and a 
question arose as to whether the stockholders 
had filed an election under section 112 (b) 
(7). It was found that no such election had 
been filed. A representative of the taxpayers 
has advised that an election was mailed on 
or about September 10, 1954, which date was 
more than 7 months after the expiration 
of the statutory period for filing the elec- 
tion. 

Except in the case of special circumstances, 
the enactment of special legislative relief for 
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a taxpayer who has not made an election 
within the time prescribed by law consti- 
tutes an inequitable discrimination against 
other taxpayers similarly situated. The pri- 
mary extenuating circumstance on which 
the taxpayers appear to rely in this instance 
is that a professional adviser, upon whom the 
taxpayers were accustomed to depend in 
legal matters, was incapacitated by illness 6 
months prior to the adoption of the plan of 
liquidation so that the taxpayers were com- 
pelled to rely on other professional advisers. 
The circumstances of this case do not seem 
to justify special legislative relief. 

The granting of special relief in this case 
would constitute an inequitable discrimina- 
tion against other taxpayers similarly sit- 
uated and would create an undesirable prece- 
dent which might encourage other taxpayers 
to seek relief in the same manner. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I am 
constrained to withhold my approval of the 
bill, 

Dwicnr D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 17, 1958. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
bill was vetoed on the basis that it would 
be special legislation, and that there 
were no precedents for it. The bill 
sought equitable relief for shareholders 
of a domestic corporation completely 
liquidated on January 24,1958. The bill 
sought equitable relief for Cale P. Haun 
and Julia Fay Haun, the shareholders 
of a domestic corporation which was 
completely liquidated on December 24, 
1953, who were denied by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue the right to 
avail themselves of the benefits of sec- 
tion 112 (b) (7) (E) of the Internal 
Revenue Code as to the computation of 
unrealized gains on the shares of stock 
distributed to them in liquidation, be- 
cause of their failure to file with the 
Commissioner notice of election within 
the required 30 days from the date of 
liquidation as required by section 7 (D) 
of the cited provision of law, 

The delay in filing the election was 
caused by the serious disability of coun- 
sel and the failure of other retained 
attorneys and accountants to act on be- 
half of the taxpayers. 

It was established to the satisfaction 
of Congress that there was no fault or 
negligence on the part of the taxpayers 
in not complying strictly with the stat- 
ute, and the proposed legislation was 
deemed by Congress to be meritorious. 

Mr. President, on one occasion Con- 
‘gress passed, and the President signed, a 
bill which was exactly on all fours with 
the bill which was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. It granted to N. H. Kelley et al. 
the same relief proposed in S. 674, the 
bill vetoed by the President. 

Congress in both cases answered the 
question in the affirmative. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how, on the same set 
of circumstances, one bill was approved 
by the President and the other bill was 
vetoed by him. I cannot help feeling 
that the matter was not fully presented 
to the President and that the precedents 
in Congress were not explained to him. 

I make this explanation because in the 
next Congress, I intend to introduce a 
bill for the same relief. I hope that the 
next time the President may have before 
him the precedents in which relief was 
granted in bills approved by the Presi- 
dent. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 3, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 497. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2120. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, 
operate, and maintain the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas, Mercedes di- 
vision, 


HOLY WEEK 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as we 
conclude our deliberations in the Senate 
this evening, in the midst of Holy Week, 
it is appropriate that we free our 
thoughts from the burden of concern 
with the material problems and reflect 
on ills of the spirit which are a heavier 
weight on man. 

In this hour of confusion and uncer- 
tainty, Holy Week holds the answer to 
our problems. 

It is the week of the year when we 
beg for grace to accept our crosses, our 
sorrows, and to let our thoughts and 
actions be guided by the principles ad- 
vocated by the Man who walked the 
shores of Gallilee 2,000 years ago, when 
He taught and practiced humility, jus- 
tice, equality, and peace. 

It is my hope that when we return to 
our legislative duties we shall have been 
strengthened in the faith we have in the 
wonderful heritage given to us by those 
who founded this great Nation, with its 
freedoms and its opportunities, and that 
we shall rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciples for which our country stands. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, APRIL 
14, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with House Concurrent Res- 
olution 303, agreed to by the Senate on 
Thursday, March 27, 1958, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until Monday, April 
14, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being, in accordance with House Concur- 
rent Resolution 303, agreed to by the 
Senate on March 27, 1958, until Monday, 
April 14, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


. Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 3, 1958: 
FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1964: 

Marvin J. Briggs, of Indiana. 
ment.) 

Frank Stubbs, of Texas, vice C. E. Matthews, 
term expired. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Robert E. Hauberg, of Mississippi, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expired March 4, 1958. 


(Reappoint- 
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UNTTED STATES MARSHAL 
Rupert Hugo Newcomb, of Mississippi, to 
be United States marshal for the southern 
district of Mississippi for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expired June 11, 1956, 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
The following-named person to be a chief 


warrant officer, W-4, in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


Richard F. Eiden. 
The following-named persons to be chief 


warrant officers, W-3, in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


John S. Cameron, Jr. 

William A. Mauch. 

The following-named person to be a chief 
warrant officer, W-2, in the United States 
Coast Guard: 

Keith H. Jorgenson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1958 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


John 14:19: Because I live, ye shall 
live also. 

Most merciful and gracious God, may 
these days of Holy Week fill us with a 
new appreciation and understanding of 
Thy divine love which transcends all 
human love. 

We thank Thee for the King of Kings, 
who, on Palm Sunday, proclaimed His 
sovereignty and the High Priest who, on 
Good Friday laid upon the altar the ac- 
ceptable sacrifice of His own life for the 
salvation of the world. 

Grant that Easter Sunday, commem- 
orating His resurrection, may give us the 
assurance of immortality and inspire us 
to rise with Him into newness of life and 
seek those things which are above, where 
Christ dwelleth. 

During the Easter recess may the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of 
God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
be with us all. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 497) entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 72) entitled “An 
act to increase annuities payable to cer- 
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tain annuitants from the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, and for 
other purposes, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. CARL- 
son, and Mr. Morton to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


A PLAN TO PRESERVE THE NATURAL 
BEAUTY OF OREGON'S ROGUE 
VALLEY 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. If the extension is 
not over 300 words, and there is no ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced in the House a bill 
(H. R. 11834) to authorize the exchange 
of land or timber within the Siskiyou 
National Forest of Oregon and for cer- 
tain other land adjacent to the national 
forest. My colleague from Oregon, Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER, introduced identical 
legislation in the other body. 

The purpose of this bill is to help pre- 
serve the natural beauty of the Rogue 
Valley in the area of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest by authorizing and en- 
couraging the Forest Service to exchange 
timber and land with private concerns 
and individuals who hold property along 
the banks of this famous fishing stream. 
As things now stand loggers can and 
probably will cut the timber right down 
to the water's edge, a practice which not 
only goes counter to the best principles 
of conservation but which is sure to 
detract heavily from the scenic grandeur 
of this verdant, almost virgin, area of 
southwestern Oregon. 

Officials of the Forest Service have 
been most cooperative in securing for 
me the legal descriptions of the land 
involved. These same officials deserve 
commendation for their current efforts 
to negotiate similar exchanges of land 
along the Rogue River within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest, under authorization con- 
tained in existing law. The legislation 
which I have introduced will extend this 
authorization to areas along the banks 
of the Rogue which are not at this time 
within the national forest boundaries, 
It is the first step toward eventual pres- 
ervation of the entire stretch of the 
Rogue from Lobster Creek east to the 
point where the Rogue enters the na- 
tional forest and to the point where its 
tributary, the Illinois River, also enters 
the forest boundary. The bill introduced 
yesterday covers only the area from 
Lobster Creek upstream to the com- 
munity of Agness, but I expect to intro- 
duce further legislation on the subject 
when research is completed on legal de- 
scriptions and ownership of the lands 
involved. 


THE STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, two little 
items in current newspapers, it seems 
to me, describe and sum up our present 
economic situation better than any or all 
the remarks addressed to the subject on 
this floor. They serve to underline the 
fear and timidity evident in the Con- 
gress in stark contrast with the confi- 
dence and courage of the folks back 
home whom we are supposed to repre- 
sent. 

The first, an editorial comment, went 
this way: 

His (Bernard Baruch's) testimony was a 
timely reminder of the strength, vitality, and 
confidence of America—a gentle reproof of 
panic among men of lesser faith. 


The other, an anecdote, told the story 
of the poll taker who asked an old 
Texan if he thought the recession would 
have major political influence in the 
Lone Star State. “Son, we don’t have a 
recession down here,” replied the oldster, 
“though our boom is wors’n it’s been 
in a good while.” 


EXTENSION OF EAST FRONT OF THE 
CAPITOL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I spoke briefly and 
said that I agreed very heartily with the 
Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL], and others in their opinion 
regarding extension of the east front of 
the Capitol. My remarks do not appear 
in the Recor, but I want to reaffirm my 
very firm conviction that this improve- 
ment should be made. I should like to 
direct the attention of every Member of 
the House to the remarks of the Speaker 
the other day and others in the re- 
cent debate. Yesterday the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] showed cer- 
tain conditions indicating the danger of 
accidents by the cracks and crumbling 
of the walls and so forth on the east 
front. For instance the arm of one 
statue is wired on. I tremble to think 
what would happen in case of hurricane 
or very high winds and very heavy 
snow. There would be great danger to 
life and limb. I wish everyone would 
also make an inspection of the danger- 
ous conditions. We would always re- 
proach ourselves if any calamity hap- 
pened because of our negligence. It 
is certainly necessary that something be 
done immediately. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great strengths of our free enter- 
prise system is the inventiveness and 
efficiency of our construction industry. 
It is significant, in this time of business 
recession, that the economists are 
watching closely the behavior of the in- 
dices of new construction starts. 

As the skylines of our cities, large and 
small, are reshaped by new structures 
designed for the increased living and 
working convenience of our citizens, mil- 
lions of jobs are provided not only for 
the skilled craftsmen of the construction 
trade but also for the mechanics and 
artisans of the myriad industries sup- 
plying the tools, equipment, and ma- 
terials. 

One of the pillars of our construction 
industry is the firm of Fischbach & 
Moore, for years a leader in the field of 
electronic engineering. This organiza- 
tion has met many challenges and has 
contributed much to the advancement 
of electrical systems. On March 27, 
1958, friends in and out of electrical 
engineering met on the Starlight Roof 
of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City to honor Harry F, Fischbach 
on the occasion of the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of Fischbach & Moore. 
This was a most pleasant occasion, as 
it gave opportunity to pay tribute to an 
important and popular figure in elec- 
trical engineering, who continues to look 
for new tests by which to prove again 
and again the ingenuity and competency 
of his organization. 

I am sure it was a happy and reward- 
ing occasion for Harry Fischbach and 
his attractive wife, Stella—as it was for 
all who were privileged to attend. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to associate myself with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, GENE KEOGH, in 
paying tribute to Harry F. Fischbach in 
commemoration of his 40th anniversary 
of the establishment of Fischbach & 
Moore at the Starlight Roof of the 
Waldorf Astoria, March 27, 1958. 

Harry is a dear friend and I wish 
him and his charming wife, Stella, great 
happiness and good health. Some 
friends are like sundials—useless when 
the sun goes down. Harry is a friend— 
ever—under any and all circumstances. 

Harry bestows good will wherever he 
goes. He has in the truest sense de- 
veloped a good name. A good name is 
like an acrostic. Read it up or down. 
Read it left or right, it spells goodness. 
Small wonder that his firm of Fisch- 
bach & Moore has become the foremost 
electrical engineering entity in the 
United States. We hope this firm con- 
tinues to go from strength to strength. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COMMIT- 
TEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 521 
Resolved, That ROBERT A. EVERETT, of Ten- 
nessee, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on House Admin- 
istration. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
peta to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


TEMPORARY FREE IMPORTATION 
OF AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS OF 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 776) to 
permit temporary free importation of 
automobiles and parts of automobiles 
when intended for show purposes, with 
Senate amendment thereto and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 11, after “purposes” insert “; except 
that (A) the privileges granted by this sub- 
division in respect of imports from a foreign 
country shall be allowed only if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall have found that 
such foreign country allows, or will allow, 
substantially reciprocal privileges in respect 
of similar imports to such country from the 
United States, and if the Secretary of the 
Treasury finds that a foreign country has 
discontinued, or will discontinue, the al- 
lowance of such privileges, the privileges 
granted shall not apply thereafter in respact 
of imports from such foreign country; and 
(B) articles imported under this subdivision 
shall be admitted under bond for their ex- 
portation within 6 months from the date of 
importation, in lieu of the period specified 
above, and such 6 months period shall not 
be extended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was concurred 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor in explanation 
of the Senate amendment to the bill just 
considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 776, in the form in which 
it passed the House of Representatives, 
was to include in section 308 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 an additional cate- 
gory of articles which might be imported 
without payment of duty, under certain 
conditions. This additional category 
consists of automobiles, automobile chas- 
sis, automobile bodies, cutaway portions 
of any of the foregoing and parts for any 
of the foregoing, finished, unfinished, or 
cutaway, when intended solely for show 
purposes. 

The Senate amended this bill in two 
respects: first, the bill was amended to 
provide for a time limit of 6 months on 
the importation for show purposes of any 
one shipment of automobiles or parts 
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and, second, the bill was amended to pro- 
vide that temporary free entry would be 
permitted only from countries that per- 
mit similar temporary free entry of cars 
made in the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 776 
at the time it was favorably considered 
in the House of Representatives provided 
for the temporary free importation 
under bond of certain automotive equip- 
ment where such equipment is to be used 
for show purposes. There was specified 
in the bill a requirement that the im- 
ported articles would have to be exported 
within 1 year or within such longer 
period as the Secretary of the Treasury 
might allow except not to exceed 3 years. 
The Senate in acting on the bill amended 
the House-passed version to provide that 
the time limit on the importation for 
show purposes of any one shipment of 
automotive equipment was to be 6 
months. In addition the Senate also pro- 
vided that this privilege would be avail- 
able only with respect to articles orig- 
inating from countries that accorded a 
reciprocal privilege to United States 
manufactured articles of a comparable 
character. I have supported the House 
adoption of the conference report. 


SUSPENDING FOR 2 YEARS THE 
DUTY ON CRUDE CHICORY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
ex's desk the bill (H. R. 5005) to suspend 
for 2 years the duty on crude chicory 
and to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
it relates to chicory, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “chickory” and 
insert “chicory,” 

Page 2, line 8, after “act” insert “and 
prior to the expiration of two years after 
such date.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in the form 
in which H. R. 5005 was reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
it would have accomplished two pur- 
poses: First, it would have suspended for 
a period of 2 years the duty on crude 
chicory, except endive; and second, it 
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would have established a new basic per- 
manent statutory rate of 2 cents per 
pound for chicory, ground or otherwise 
prepared. 

The Senate amendment to H. R. 5005 
provided that the rate of duty of 2 cents 
per pound for chicory, ground or other- 
wise prepared, should merely be estab- 
lished for a period of 2 years, correspond- 
ing to the period during which the duty 
on crude chicory is suspended by the bill, 
rather than establishing the rate on a 
permanent basis. 

As indicated in the Senate Finance 
Committee report on the Senate amend- 
ments, at the end of the suspension 
period, the duty on ground or prepared 
chicory would be restored to 242 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that the House-passed version 
of this legislation had as its purpose the 
suspension of duty on crude chickory 
other than endive and in addition would 
establish a new basic statutory rate of 
2 cents per pound for chickory ground 
or otherwise prepared. The Senate in 
acting on this legislation adopted an 
amendment to the House-passed version 
which would make both changes con- 
tained in the House bill temporary in 
character so that they would be appli- 
cable for a period of 2 years. Other 
than for altering the effective period of 
the bill as I have described the Senate 
has made no substantive changes in this 
legislation. For that reason I have con- 
curred with my distinguished chairman 
and urged House concurrence in the 
Senate amendments. 


DEFINING PARTS OF FOOTWEAR 
FOR TARIFF PURPOSES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9291) to define 
parts of certain types of footwear. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1530 
(e) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and adding thereto the follow- 
ing: “and footwear having soles as herein 
described and with uppers composed in 
greater area of the outer surface of wool, 
cotton, ramie, animal hair, fiber, rayon or 
other synthetic textile, silk, including sub- 
stitutes for or combinations of any of the 
foregoing (but excluding any other material 
superimposed), shall be deemed to have up- 
pers in chief value of the material as 
enumerated in this paragraph.” 

Src. 2. (a) For the purposes of section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, the 
foregoing amendment shall be considered as 
having been in effect continuously since the 
original enactment of section 350: Provided, 
That, for the purposes of including a con- 
tinuance of the customs treatment provided 
for in such amendment in any trade agree- 
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ment entered into pursuant to section 350 
prior to the entry into force of the amend- 
ment pursuant to subsection (b), the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended (19 U. S. C. 1354), and of 
sections 3 and 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 
U. S. OC. 1360 and 1361), shall not apply. 

(b) The foregoing amendment to the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall enter 
into force as soon as practicable, on a date 
to be specified by the President in a notice 
to the Secretary of the Treasury following 
such negotiations as may be necessary to 
effect a modification or termination of any 
international obligations of the United 
States with which the amendment might 
conflict, but in any event not later than 
January 1, 1958. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “and” and insert: 
“and.” 


line 8, after “textile,” insert: 


Page 2, line 22, strike out “January” and 
insert: “July.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H. R. 9291, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, is to close 
certain loopholes in the tariff laws 
through which foreign producers have 
continued, through artful manipulation 
of products, to avoid an import duty im- 
posed specifically for the protection of 
the domestic rubber-soled footwear in- 
dustry. This bill was introduced by our 
colleague on the committee, the Honor- 
able ANTONI SADLAK, and an identical bill 
was also introduced by our colleague on 
the committee, the Honorable AIME J, 
FORAND. 

As Members will recall, in approving 
H. R. 6465 of the 83d Congress, which 
passed this body and became Public Law 
479, 83d Congress, the Committee on 
Ways and Means made an effort to pre- 
vent avoidance of the tariff duties on 
certain footwear products by foreign 
producers by redefining the footwear 
products concerned. It has developed 
since enactment of this law that the for- 
eign producers have devised still further 
means of avoiding the duties intended 
to be imposed on these imports. H. R. 
9291 is designed to further close these 
loopholes in our tariff laws. 

Rubber-soled footwear with uppers of 
fabric and certain other materials, in- 
cluding tennis shoes, and so forth, was 
originally dutiable under paragraph 
1530 (e) of the Tariff Act of 1930 at the 
rate of 35 percent ad valorem. Follow- 
ing an investigation and recommenda-~ 
tions of the Tariff Commission, the 
President issued on February 1, 1933, a 
proclamation that such rubber-soled 
footwear be valued on the basis of Amer- 
ican selling price under section 402 (g) 
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of the Tariff Act. Public Law 479 was 
enacted to close a loophole through 
which foreign producers had avoided the 
duties by, among other things, inserting 
a leather filler between the insole and 
the outsole of the tennis shoe type of 
footwear so as to produce shoes with 
soles in chief value of leather, rather 
than wholly or in chief value of rubber 
or substitutes of rubber and, therefore, 
not within the Presidential proclama- 
tion. 

A Presidential proclamation of July 
22, 1955, modified the rate of duty on 
rubber-soled footwear under paragraph 
1530 (e) to 20 percent on the American 
selling price. Recently, there has been 
an avoidance of duties under paragraph 
1530 (e) on the American selling price 
by the addition to the uppers of tongues, 
eyelet reinforcements, ankle patches, 
and so forth, of leather, thus making the 
footwear either (1) in chief value of 
leather as a whole, or (2) with uppers 
in chief value of leather. 

The committee report on the bill ex- 
plains in some detail the manner in 
which the loopholes would be closed by 
the bill. Among other things, atten- 
tion is invited to the fact that the bill 
adds to the chief value of the entire up- 
per test a new alternative test of “com- 
posed in greater area of the outer 
surface,” and the committee report ex- 
plains the intent of the committee with 
regard to this and other provisions. 

The purpose of section 2 (a) of the bill 
is to permit any future modification of 
the duty on rubber-soled footwear with 
textile uppers, pursuant to trade-agree- 
ments legislation to apply without ques- 
tion to the type of footwear which will 
be added to this classification by the 
amendment in the present bill. This 
would be accomplished by stating that 
the amendment would be considered for 
the purposes of section 350 of the Tariff 
Act, as having been in effect since the 
original enactment of that section. 

Section 2 (b) would delay the entry 
into force of the amendment to give the 
President a period during which to ne- 
gotiate with other countries parties to 
such trade agreements in order to ob- 
tain a modification or termination of 
any international obligations of the 
United States with which the increase 
in duty made by the amendment might 
conflict. Provision is made for the entry 
into force of the amendment on a date 
to be specified by the President to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and in any 
event not later that July 1, 1958. A 
comparable provision was contained in 
the 1954 legislation increasing the duty 
on certain rubber-soled footwear (68 
Stat. (pt. 1) 454). 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
received favorable reports on this legisla- 
tion from the interested Government 
departments and agencies and the com- 
mittee was unanimous in urging enact- 
ment of this legislation by the House 
of Representatives. ` 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9291 
has as its purpose the clarification of 
the existing definition of certain types 
of footwear. The clarification is neces- 
sary for tariff and customs purposes and 
would close certain loopholes through 
which foreign producers have avoided 
the application of customs duty as in- 
tended by Congress. 

My distinguished colleagues on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SAD- 
LAK] and the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp], have worked ef- 
fectively and diligently to bring this leg- 
islation to its present posture. The leg- 
islation is meritorious in character and 
would give to our American producers 
the protection that Congress has consist- 
ently intended that they should have. 
The legislation is extremely technical in 
nature but the committee report ac- 
companying the legislation provides an 
excellent statement of purpose and in- 
tent. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that foreign manufacturers have discov- 
ered a loophole through which hundreds 
of thousands of pairs of rubber-soled 
fabric shoes have entered this country 
as leather footwear during the past few 
years. Footwear that should be properly 
designated as rubber footwear when be- 
ing imported into this country is being 
classified as footwear with upper in the 
chief value of leather. 

This loophole is being exploited by ap- 
plying pieces of leather to the uppers— 
a tongue, a backstay, eyelet-stays, ankle 
patches, and so on, so that the uppers 
would be classified in chief value of 
leather. These additions provide no real 
improvement, but they keep the appear- 
ance of the footwear similar to that of 
the popular American-made rubber-soled 
fabric-upper footwear and yet give the 
benefit of a lower rate of duty. 

It is certainly evident that this is 
merely a subterfuge on the part of for- 
eign producers to allow them to import 
this footwear into this country at a lower 
rate of duty than they would have to 
pay if the footwear was properly desig- 
nated as rubber. 

Through this unfair competitive ad- 
vantage foreign manufacturers have 
been able to make serious inroads into 
the footwear market and have caused 
serious damage to the domestic footwear 
industry resulting in unemployment to 
many in that industry. 

I felt that this inequity should be cor- 
rected and for that reason, I introduced 
H. R. 9291 which is designed to close the 
loophole I have mentioned and put foot- 
wear imported from foreign manufac- 
turers on the same competitive basis as 
the footwear manufactured by our do- 
mestic producers. It would provide that 
for any shoe to be classified as a leather 
shoe the major area of the uppers would 
have to be leather. 
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As I have said before and now wish to 
reiterate, unless we provide certain safe- 
guards for our domestic producers 
against unfair competition from foreign 
imports, we will destroy the very foun- 
dation of free enterprise our economy is 
built on. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, considering 
the situation in general, and the unfair 
circumstances involved there are few 
indeed who will not join with me in ask- 
ing favorable consideration of such legis- 
lation by the Congress. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Nimtz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, because of 
a loophole in our tariff regulations which 
permits certain types of rubber-sole fab- 
ric shoes to be classified as footwear 
with uppers in the chief value of leather, 
our domestic rubber-footwear industry 
has been unfairly subjected to low-price 
competition from foreign manufacturers. 
This is due to the fact that under pres- 
ent regulations a rubber-sole shoe with 
fabric upper which includes a small 
piece of leather, such as a tongue, an 
ankle patch or eyelet stay or back stay, 
is not designated as rubber footwear and 
therefore is imported at a lower rate of 
duty than would have applied if the 
item had been properly designated as 
rubber footwear. 

H. R. 9291 would close this loophole 
and thus would put an end to the use 
of the subterfuge which has permitted 
foreign manufacturers to evade the duty 
Congress intended to apply on rubber- 
sole footwear with fabric uppers. 

It has been my privilege to work with 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee concerning this legislation. 
On February 6, I introduced H. R. 10573, 
which is similar to and would accom- 
plish the same purpose as H. R. 9291, the 
bill under consideration today. 

Mr. Speaker, the rubber-footwear in- 
dustry is vital, not only for the health 
but also for the defense of our country, 
and should be provided with reasonable 
teens against such unfair competi- 

ion. 

For these and other equally valid rea- 
sons, I respectfully urge the enactment 
of the legislation provided in H. R. 9291. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES FROM THE SEN- 
ATE AND THE SPEAKER TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS i 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
April 14, 1958, the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY BILL OF 
1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
9821) to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 


report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1591) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9821) to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, to 
authorize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 


“Sec. 1. Federal-aid highways. 
“(a) (1) Authorization of appropriations: 
the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), and all Acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $900,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960; and the 
sum of $925,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961. The sums herein authorized 
for each fiscal year shall be available for 
expenditure as follows: 

“(A) 45 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid primary highway system. 

“(B) 30 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary highway system. 

“(C) 25 per centum for projects on exten- 
sions of these systems within urban areas. 

“(2) Apportionments: The sums author- 
ized by this section shall be apportioned 
among the several States in the manner now 
provided by law and in accordance with the 
formulas set forth in section 4 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1944, approved De- 
cember 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 838). 

“(b) Availability for expenditure: Any 
sums apportioned to any State under this 
section shall be available for expenditure in 
that State for two years after the close of 
the fiscal year for which such sums are 
authorized, and any amounts so apportioned 
remaining unexpended at the end of such 
period shall lapse: Provided, That such funds 
shall be deemed to have been expended if a 
sum to the total of the sums herein 
and heretofore apportioned to the State is 
covered by formal agreements with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for construction, recon- 
struction, or improvements of specific proj- 
ects as provided in this Act and prior Acts: 
Provided jurther, That in the case of those 
sums heretofore, herein, or hereafter appor- 
tioned to any State for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary highway system, the 
Secretary of Commerce may, upon the re- 
quest of any State, discharge his responsi- 
bility relative to the plans, specifications, 
estimates, surveys, contract awards, design, 
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inspection, and construction of such second- 
ary road projects by his receiving and ap- 
proving a certified statement by the State 
highway department setting forth that the 
plans, design, and construction for such proj- 
ects are in accord with the standards and 
procedures of such State applicable to proj- 
ects in this category approved by him: Pro- 
vided further, That such approval shall not 
be given unless such standards and proce- 
dures are in accordance with the objectives 
set forth in section 1 (b) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1950: And provided further, 
That nothing contained in the foregoing 
provisos shall be construed to relieve any 
State of its obligation now provided by law 
relative to maintenance, nor to relieve the 
Secretary of Commerce of his obligation with 
respect to the selection of the secondary 
system or the location of projects thereon, to 
make a final inspection after construction of 
each project, and to require an adequate 
showing of the estimated and actual cost of 
construction of each project. Any Federal- 
aid primary, secondary, or urban funds re- 
leased by the payment of the final voucher 
or by modification of the formal project 
agreement shall be credited to the same class 
of funds, primary, secondary, or urban, pre- 
viously apportioned to the State and be 
immediately available for expenditure. 


“Sec. 2. Additional authorization of appro- 
priation of Federal-aid primary, 
secondary, and urban funds. 


“(a) Amount and apportionment: For 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), and all Acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
$400,000,000 in addition to any sums here- 
tofore authorized for such fiscal year. The 
sum herein authorized shall be apportioned: 
(A) 45 per centum for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary highway system, (B) 30 
per centum for projects on the Federal-aid 
secondary highway system, and (C) 25 per 
centum for projects on extensions of these 
systems within urban areas among the sev- 
eral States immediately upon enactment of 
this Act in the manner now provided by law 
and in accordance with the formulas set 
forth in section 4 of the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1944, approved December 20, 1944 
(58 Stat. 838), using the same percentage 
distribution as was used in the apportion- 
ment of Federal-aid highway funds hereto- 
fore authorized for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959. 

“(b) Availability for expenditure: The 
amounts authorized to be appropriated in 
section 2 (a) herein shall be availabie for 
expenditure pursuant to contracts awarded 
or work commenced by the State highway 
departments prior to December 1, 1958, for 
completion of construction prior to Decem- 
ber 1, 1959, subject to delays caused by cir- 
cumstances and conditions beyond the 
control of, and without the fault of any 
contractor on such contracts, and delays cre- 
ated by acts of God. Any amounts appor- 
tioned to a State under provisions of this 
section remaining unexpended on December 
1, 1958, shall lapse: Provided, That such 
funds shall be deemed to have been ex- 
pended when covered by contracts awarded 
or work commenced prior to December 1, 
1958, and on account of which formal agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Commerce are 
entered into prior to January 1, 1959, for 
specific projects. 

“(c) Expenditure without limitation as 
to system: The sums apportioned under 
this section shall be available for expendi- 
ture for projects on the primary or secondary 
Federal-aid systems, including extensions of 
these systems within urban areas, without 
limitation as to the amount of any class 
of funds, primary, secondary, or urban, ap- 
portioned for projects on any system, 
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“(d) Federal share: The Federal share 
payable on account of any project provided 
for by funds made available under the pro- 
visions of this section shall not exceed 6634 
per centum of the total cost thereof plus, 
in any State containing unappropriated and 
unreseryed public lands and nontaxable In- 
dian lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 
5 per centum of the total area of all lands 
therein, a percentage of the remaining 3314 
per centum of such cost equal to the per- 
centage that the area of such lands in such 
State is of its total area: Provided, That such 
Federal share payable on any project in any 
State shall not exceed 95 per centum of the 
total cost of such project. 

“(e) Authorization of appropriation for 
increasing Federal share: For the purpose of 
assisting any State in meeting the require- 
ments for State funds to match any sums 
apportioned to such State under the provi- 
sions of this section, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $115,000,- 
000 which sum may be used by the Secretary 
of Commerce upon the request of any 
State to increase the Federal share payable 
on account of any project provided for by 
funds made available under the provisions 
of this section: Provided, That the amount 
of such increase of the Federal share shall 
not exceed two-thirds of the State’s share of 
the cost of such project. 

tf) Repayment of amounts used to in- 
crease Federal share: The total amount of 
such increases in the Federal share as are 
made pursuant to subsection (e) above, shall 
be repaid to the Federal Government by 
making deductions of sums equal to the 
amounts so expended for projects on the 
Federal-aid primary highway system, the 
Federal-aid secondary highway system and 
extensions of such systems in urban areas 
in two equal annual installments from the 
amounts available to such State for expendi- 
ture on such highways under any appor- 
tionment of funds herein or hereafter au- 
thorized to be appropriated therefor for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1961 and June 30, 
1962. 

“(g) Contract authority: Approval by the 
Secretary of Commerce of any project on 
account of which the Federal share is in- 
creased under the provisions of this section 
shall be deemed a contractual obligation of 
the Federal Government for the payment of 
such increase in the Federal share, and its 
expenditure shall be governed by the provi- 
sions of subsection (b) of this section. 

(h) Declaration of intent: It is hereby 
declared to be the intent of the Congress 
that the sum authorized under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be supplementary 
to, and not in lieu of, any other sum here- 
tofore or herein authorized for expenditure 
on the Federal-aid primary or secondary 
systems, including extensions of these sys- 
tems within urban areas, and is made avall- 
able for the purpose of immediate accelera- 
tion of the rate of highway construction on 
these systems beyond that being accom- 
plished with funds heretofore authorized. 


“Src. 3. Forest highways and forest develop- 
ment roads and trails. 

“(a) Authorization of appropriations: For 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of section 23 of the Federal Highway Act of 
1921 (42 Stat. 218), as amended and supple- 
mented, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
additional sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and the sum of 
$33,000,000 for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961; and 
(2) for forest development roads and trails 
the additional sum of $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and the sum 
of. $30,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961: 
Provided, That, with respect to any proposed 
construction or reconstruction of a timber 
access road, advisory public hearings may be 
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held at a place convenient or adjacent to 
the area of construction or reconstruction 
with notice and reasonable opportunity for 
interested persons to present their views as 
to the practicability and feasibility of such 
construction or reconstruction: Provided 
further, That hereafter funds available for 
forest highways and forest development roads 
and trails shall also be available for adjacent 
vehicular parking areas and for sanitary, 
water, and fire control facilities: Provided 
further, That the additional sum authorized 
under this subsection for forest highways 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, shall 
be apportioned for expenditure in each State, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico immediately upon 
enactment of this Act: Provided further, 
That the additional amount herein author- 
ized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and the amounts authorized herein for for- 
est highways for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961, shall be 
apportioned for expenditure in each State, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico in same percentage 
as the amounts apportioned for expenditure 
in each State, Alaska, and Puerto Rico from 
funds authorized for forest highways for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958: And pro- 
vided further, That when approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce, a State may use 
not to exceed the lesser of $500,000 or 5 per 
centum of the amounts apportioned to such 
State under section 1 hereof for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, and June 
30, 1961, for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or improvement of forest highways on 
any of the Federal-aid highway systems and 
such sums may be expended in the same 
manner as funds authorized by this section. 

“(b) Forest highways study: The Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the appropri- 
ate officers of each State containing a na- 
tional forest, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the Territory of Alaska, shall make 
a study to determine— 

“(1) the roads of primary importance to 
a State, county, or community which are 
within, adjoining, or adjacent to a national 
forest and have not been designated as for- 
est highways; 

“(2) the amount necessary to complete 
construction of all designated forest high- 
ways; 

“(3) the amounts necessary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for each of 
the nine succeeding fiscal years to survey, 
construct, reconstruct, and maintain (A) 
roads described in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection if such roads were forest high- 
ways, and (B) roads designated as forest 
highways, in accordance with a program to 
be recommended by the Secretary of Com- 
merce after consultation with the Secretary 
of Agriculture; and 

“(4) the method by which the amounts 
determined pursuant to paragraph (3) of 
this subsection should be apportioned for 
expenditure in the several States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. 

“The Secretary of Commerce shall report the 
results of such study to the President and 
the Congress on or before January 1, 1960. 


“Sec, 4. Roads and trails in national parks, 
etc. 


“(a) National parks, etc.: Por the con- 
struction, reconstruction, and improvement 
of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in national parks, monuments, and 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service, including areas authorized to 
be established as national parks and monu- 
ments, and national park and monument 
approach roads authorized by the Act of 
January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 1053), as amended, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $18,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and a like sum 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 

“(b) Parkways: For the construction, re- 
construction, and improvement of parkways, 
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authorized by Acts of Congress, on lands to 
which title is vested in the United States, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $16,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and a like sum for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 

“(c) Indian reservations and lands: For 
the construction, reconstruction, and im- 
provement of Indian reservation roads and 
bridges and roads and bridges to provide 
access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands under the provisions of the Act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $12,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and a like sum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961: Provided, That 
the location, type, and design of all roads 
and bridges constructed shall be approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce before any 
expenditures are made thereon, and all such 
construction shall be under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of Commerce. 
“Sec. 5. Public lands highways. 

“For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 785), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the survey, construction, reconstruction, and 
maintenance of main roads through unap- 
propriated or unreserved public lands, non- 
taxable Indian lands, or other Federal reser- 
vations the additional sum of $1,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and the 
sum of $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961. 


“Sec. 6. Special provisions for Federal domain 
roads, etc. 

“Any funds authorized herein for forest 
highways, forest development roads and 
trails, park roads and trails, parkways, In- 
dian roads, and public lands highways shall 
be available for contract upon apportion- 
ment, or a date not earlier than one year 
preceding the beginning of the fiscal year 
for which authorized if no apportionment 
is required: Provided, That any amount re- 
maining unexpended two years after the close 
of the fiscal year for which authorized shall 
lapse. The Secretary of the department 
charged with the administration of such 
funds is hereby granted authority to incur 
obligations, approve projects, and enter in 
contracts under such authorizations, and 
his action in doing so shall be deemed a 
contractual obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the payment of the cost thereof, 
and such funds shall be deemed to have 
been expended when so obligated. Any 
funds heretofore, herein, or hereafter author- 
ized for any fiscal year for forest highways, 
forest development roads and trails, park 
roads and trails, parkways, Indian roads, and 
public lands highways shall be deemed to 
have been expended if a sum equal to the 
total of the sums authorized for such fiscal 
year and previous fiscal years since and in- 
cluding the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
shall have been obligated. Any of such 
funds released by payment of final voucher 
or modification of project authorization shall 
be credited to the balance of unobligated au- 
thorizations and be immediately available for 
expenditure. 


“Sec. 7. (a) Authorization of appropriations 
for interstate system. 

“Section 108 (b) of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 374) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Authorization of appropriations: For 
the purpose of expediting the construction, 
reconstruction, or improvement, inclusive of 
necessary bridges and tunnels, of the Inter- 
state System, including extensions thereof 
through urban areas, designated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 7 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 
838), there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the additional sum of $1,000,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
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which sum shall be in addition to the au- 
thorization heretofore made for that year, 
the additional sum of 81, 700,000, 000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the addi- 
tional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, the additional 
sum of $2,500,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, the additional sum of 
$2,500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, the additional sum of $2,200,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, the additional sum of 82.200, 000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, the 
additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, the additional 
sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965, the additional sum of 
$2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, the additional sum of $2,200,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, the additional sum of $1,500,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
the additional sum of $1,025,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969.’ 

“(b) Apportionments: Any portion of the 
additional sum authorized for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, by section 108 (b) of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as 
amended by this section, that has not been 
apportioned heretofore shall be apportioned 
immediately upon enactment of this Act, 
using certifications previously furnished by 
the States pursuant to section 108 (j) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 and using 
the same percentage distributions as were 
used heretofore in the apportionment of 
funds authorized by section 108 (b) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 


“Sec. 8. Approval of estimate of cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System. 


“The estimate of cost of completing the 
Interstate System in each State, transmitted 
to the Congress on January 7, 1958, by the 
Secretary of Commerce pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 108 (d) of the Act approved 
June 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 374), and published 
as House Document Numbered 300, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, second session, is hereby ap- 
proved as the basis for making the appor- 
tionment of the funds authorized for the 
Interstate System for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. 


“Sec. 9. Apportionment of Federal-aid high- 
way funds for fiscal years 1959 
and 1960. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
209 (g) of the Act approved June 29, 1956 (70 
Stat. 374), the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized and directed to apportion among 
the several States in the manner provided by 
law, all of the funds authorized for the fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960, for the Interstate Sys- 
tem and the Federal-aid primary and sec- 
ondary highway systems, including exten- 
sions thereof within urban areas. 

“Szc. 10. Payments for stockpiled materials. 

“The first sentence of the second para- 
graph of section 13 of the Federal Highway 
Act, approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 
212), is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: ‘plus 
the United States pro rata part of the value 
of the materials which have been stockpiled 
in the vicinity of such construction or re- 
construction in conformity to said plans and 
specifications’, 

“Sec. 11. 

“Subsection (a) of section 111 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 is amended to 
read as follows: 

„a) Availability of Federal funds for re- 
imbursement to States: Subject to the con- 
ditions contained in this section, whenever 
a State shall pay for the cost of relocation of 
utility facilities necessitated by the con- 
struction of a project on the Federal-aid 
primary or secondary systems or on the In- 
terstate System, including extensions thereof 


within urban areas, Federal funds may be 
used to reimburse the State for such cost in 
the same proportion as Federal funds are 
expended on the project: Provided, That 
Federal funds shall not be reimbursed to any 
State under this section when the payment 
to the utility violates the law of the State or 
violates a legal contract between the utility 
and the State: Provided further, That such 
reimbursement shall be made only after evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Secretary shall have 
been presented to him substantiating the 
fact that the State has paid such cost from 
its own funds with respect to Federal-aid 
highway projects for which Federal funds 
are obligated subsequent to the date of en- 
actment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1958 for work, including relocation of utility 
facilities.’ 

“Src. 12. 

“The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 374) is amended by renumbering sec- 
tion 122 as section 123 and inserting a new 
section 122, as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 122. Areas adjacent to the Interstate 
System. 

“*(a) National policy: To promote the 
safety, convenience, and enjoyment of pub- 
lic travel and the free flow of interstate com- 
merce and to protect the public investment 
in the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, it is hereby declared to be 
in the public interest to encourage and assist 
the States to control the use of and to im- 
prove areas adjacent to the Interstate Sys- 
tem by controlling the erection and mainte- 
nance of outdoor advertising signs, displays, 
and devices adjacent to that system. It is 
hereby declared to be a national policy that 
the erection and maintenance of outdoor 
advertising signs, displays, or devices within 
six hundred and sixty feet of the edge of the 
right-of-way and visible from the main- 
traveled way of all portions of the Interstate 
System constructed upon any part of right- 
of-way, the entire width of which is acquired 
subsequent to July 1; 1956, should be regu- 
lated, consistent with national standards to 
be prepared and promulgated by the Secre- 
tary, which shall include only the following 
four types of signs, and no signs advertising 
illegal activities: 

“*(1) Directional or other official signs or 
notices that are required or authorized by law. 

“*(2) Signs advertising the sale or lease of 
the property upon which they are located. 

“*(3) Signs erected or maintained pursu- 
ant to authorization or permitted under 
State law, and not inconsistent with the na- 
tional policy and standards of this section, 
advertising activities being conducted at a 
location within twelve miles of the point at 
which such signs are located. 

“*(4) Signs erected or maintained pursu- 
ant to authorization in State law and not 
inconsistent with the national policy and 
standards of this section, and designed to 
give information in the specific interest of 
the traveling public, 

“*(b) Agreements: The Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to enter into agreements 
with State highway departments (including 
such supplementary agreements as may be 
necessary) to carry out the national policy 
set forth in subsection (a) of this section 
with respect to the Interstate System with- 
in the State. Any such agreement shall in- 
clude provisions for regulation and control 
of the erection and maintenance of adver- 
tising signs, displays, and other advertising 
devices in conformity with the standards es- 
tablished in accordance with subsection (a) 
and may include, among other things, pro- 
visions for preservation of natural beauty, 
prevention of erosion, landscaping, reforesta- 
tion, development of viewpoints for scenic 
attractions that are accessible to the pub- 
ne without charge, and the erection of mark- 
ers, signs, or plaques, and development of 
` areas in appreciation of sites of historical 
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significance. Upon application of the State, 
any such agreement may, within the discre- 


tion of the Secretary of Commerce, consist- 


ent with the national policy, provide for ex- 
cluding from application of the national 
standards segments of the Interstate System 
which traverse incorporated municipalities 
wherein the use of real property adjacent to 
the Interstate System is subject to munici- 
pal regulation or control, or which traverse 
other areas where the land use is clearly es- 
tablished by State law as industrial or com- 
mercial: Provided, however, That any such 
segment excluded from the application of 
such standards shall not be considered in 
computing the increase of the Federal share 
payable on account thereof. 

“‘(c) Federal share: Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 2 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 838), if an 
agreement pursuant to this section has been 
entered into with any State prior to July 1, 
1961, the Federal share payable on account 
of any project on the Interstate System with- 
in that State provided for by funds author- 
ized under the provisions of section 108 of 
this Act, to which the national policy and 
the agreement apply, shall be increased by 
one-half of one per centum of the total cost 
thereof, not including any additional cost 
that may be incurred in the carrying out of 
the agreement: Provided, That the increase 
in the Federal share which is payable here- 
under shall be paid only from appropria- 
tions from moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, which such appropriations 
are hereby authorized. 

„d) Whenever any portion of the Inter- 
state System is located upon or adjacent to 
any public lands or reservations of the 
United States, the Secretary of Commerce 
may make such arrangements and enter into 
such agreements with the agency having 
jurisdiction over such lands or reservations 
as may be necessary to carry out the national 
policy set forth in subsection (a) of this 
section, and any such agency is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cooperate fully with 
the Secretary of Commerce in this connec- 
tion. 

„e) Whenever a State shall acquire by 
purchase or condemnation the right to ad- 
vertise or regulate advertising in an area 
adjacent to the right-of-way of a project on 
the Interstate System for the purpose of 
implementing this section, the cost of such 
acquisition shall be considered as a part of 
the cost of construction of such project and 
Federal funds may be used to pay the Fed- 
eral pro rata share of such cost: Provided, 
That reimbursement to the State shall be 
made only with respect to that portion of 
such cost which does not exceed 5 per centum 
of the cost of the right-of-way for such 
project.’ 

“Sec. 13. Public hearings. 

“Section 116 (c) of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately before the colon pre- 
ceding the proviso, a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: ‘and any State highway department 
which submits plans for an Interstate System 
project shall certify to the Secretary of Com- 
merce that it has had public hearings at a 
convenient location, or has afforded the op- 
portunity for such hearings, for the purpose 
of enabling persons in rural areas through or 
contiguous to whose property the highway 
will pass to express any objections they may 
have to the proposed location of such high- 
way.’ 

“Sec. 14. Relationship of this act to other 
acts: Effective date. 

“All provisions of the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1916, together with all 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, not inconsistent with this Act, shall 
remain in full force and effect and be appli- 
cable hereto. All Acts or parts of Acts in 
any way inconsistent with the provisions of 
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this Act are hereby repealed. This Act shall 
take effect on the date of enactment, 


“Sec. 15. Short title, 


“This Act may be cited as the ‘Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958’.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented, and the 
Act approved June 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 374), to 
authorize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other pur- 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
CLIFFORD Davis, 
J. Harry MCGREGOR, 
MYRON V. GEORGE, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
ROBERT S. KERR, 
ALBERT GORE, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
FRANCIS CASE, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill H. R. 9821 amending 
and supplementing the Federal-Aid Road 
Act, approved July 11, 1916, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
House bill strikes all after the e 
clause and inserts a substitute. ‘The House 
recedes from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate with an amendment 
which is a substitute for both the House bill 
and the Senate amendment. The differences 
between the House bill and the substitute 
agreed to in the conference are noted in the 
following outline except for incidental minor 
differences made necessary by reason of 
technical and clerical conforming amend- 
ments. 


SECTION 2. ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 
PROPRIATION OF FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY, SEC- 
ONDARY, AND URBAN FUNDS 


There is no provision in the House Dill 
comparable to section 2 of the Senate 
amendment. 

(a) Amount and apportionment: Sub- 
section (a) of section 2 of the Senate 
amendment would authorize the appropria- 
tion of an additional $400 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, for im- 
mediate apportionment for projects on the 
ABC systems at the percentages and in ac- 
cordance with the normal procedures now 
provided by law. 

Subsection (a) of section 2 of the pro- 
posed conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate amendment. 

(b) Availability for expenditure: Subsec- 
tion (b) of section 2 of the Senate amend- 
ment provides that the $400 million shall 
be available only for expenditure on con- 
tracts awarded by the State before Decem- 
ber 1, 1958, which provide for completion of 
construction before December 1, 1959, sub- 
ject to delays not the fault of the contrac- 
tor or created by acts of God. The sub- 
section also provides that the amount ap- 
portioned to a State not expended on De- 
cember 1, 1958, shall lapse. 

Except for minor technical changes sub- 
section (b) of section 2 of the proposed con- 
ference substitute is the same as the Senate 
amendment. 

(c) Expenditure without limitation as to 
system: Subsection (c) of section 2 of the 
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Senate amendment provides that when the 
$400 million has been apportioned, a State 
may spend its share of these funds without 
limitation as to the percentage to be utilized 
on any one system. 

Except for a technical amendment, the 
proposed conference substitute is the same 
as the Senate amendment. 

(d) Federal share: Subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 2 of the Senate amendment provides 
that the Federal share payable on account 
of any project the funds for which are pro- 
vided out of the $400 million authorized by 
this section shall be 70 percent and thus the 
State’s share will be 30 percent. A provi- 
sion for increasing the Federal share up to 
95 percent of the total cost in States hav- 
ing more than 5 percent public lands and 
nontaxable Indian lands is also included in 
this subsection. 

Subsection (d) of section 2 of the pro- 
posed conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate amendment, except that the Fed- 
eral share shall not exceed 6634 percent. 

(e) Authorization of appropriation for 
increasing Federal share: Subsection (e) of 
section 2 of the Senate amendment author- 
izes the appropriation of $115 million, which 
may be used by the Secretary of Commerce 
to increase the Federal share payable on any 
projects the funds for which are provided in 
this section when the State requests such in- 
crease in the Federal share, The increase in 
the Federal share is limited to not to ex- 
ceed two-thirds of the State’s share of the 
cost of the project. 

Subsection (e) of section 2 of the confer- 
ence substitute is the same as the Senate 
amendment. 

(f) Repayment of amounts used to in- 
crease Federal share: Subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 2 of the Senate amendment provides 
that if the Federal share is increased under 
subsection (e), the Federal Government shall 
be reimbursed by deducting the amount of 
the increase in two equal installments from 
the amounts to be made available to the 
State under the apportionments for ABC 
systems for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1961, and June 30, 1962. 

Except for technical amendments, sub- 
section (f) of section 2 of the proposed con- 
ference substitute is the same as the Senate 
amendment, 

(g) Contract authority: Subsection (g) 
of section 2 of the Senate amendment 
provides that approval by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a project under this section 
shall be deemed a contractual obligation of 
the Federal Government for the payment of 
the increased Federal share and further pro- 
vides that such funds shall be deemed to 
have been expended when so obligated. 
This language is a technical requirement 
made necessary because the funds being ad- 
vanced are not to be distributed by appor- 
tionment. 

Except for technical amendments, the 
proposed conference substitute is the same 
as the Senate amendment. 

(h) Declaration of intent: Subsection (h) 
of section 2 of the Senate amendment de- 
clares it to be the intent of Congress that 
the $400 million authorized by this section 
shall be in addition to and not in place of 
any other money authorized for the ABC 
systems and that the purpose of providing 
this $400 million is to immediately accel- 
erate construction of the ABC systems be- 
yond that being accomplished with the 
funds now authorized. 

Except for technical changes, the proposed 
conference substitute is the same as the 
Senate amendment, 

SECTION 3. FOREST HIGHWAYS AND FOREST 
DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND TRAILS 

(a) Authorization of appropriation: Sub- 

section (a) of section 3 of the Senate 


amendment authorizes appropriations for 
forest highways and for forest development 
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roads and trails. It differs from the House 
bill in that it provides for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, an additional $10 mil- 
lion for forest highways. The House bill 
does not provide such an authorization. 
The proposed conference substitute would 
authorize an additional $5 million for forest 
highways for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959. The Senate amendment provides 
$36 million for such highways for each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, and 
June 30, 1961. The equivalent provision in 
the House bill is an authorization of $30 
million for such highways for such fiscal 
years. The proposed conference substitute 
authorizes $33 million for such highways 
for such fiscal years. The Senate amend- 
ment provides for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, an additional authorization 
of $13 million for forest development roads 
and trails. The House bill does not provide 
such an authorization. The proposed con- 
ference substitute would authorize an addi- 
tional $5 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, for forest development roads 
and trails. The Senate amendment author- 
ized $34 million for such roads and trails 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1960, and June 30, 1961. In connection with 
the Senate amendment for forest develop- 
ment roads and tralls, the Forest Service is 
requested to give due cognizance to the 
need to provide all-weather roads to recrea- 
tional areas under Federal jurisdiction. The 
House bill provides $28,500,000 for such 
roads and trails for such fiscal years. The 
proposed conference substitute provides 
$30 million. The Senate amendment pro- 
vides that with respect to any proposed con- 
struction or reconstruction of a timber- 
access road advisory public hearings may be 
held. The House bill with respect to such 
proposed timber-access roads provides that 
advisory hearings shall be held. The pro- 
posed conference substitute adopts the lan- 
guage of the Senate amendment. 

Section 3 of the Senate amendment also 
provides that in apportioning the funds for 
forest highways authorized under this sec- 
tion for fiscal years ending June 30, 1959, 
1960, and 1961, the same percentage shall be 
apportioned to each State, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico as was apportioned from the funds au- 
thorized for forest highways for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958. The House bill 
provides that the apportionment for forest 
highways for fiscal years ending June 1960, 
and June 30, 1961, shall be in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1950. 

The proposed conference substitute, ex- 
cept for technical changes, is the same as the 
Senate amendment. 

Subsection (a) of section 3 of the Senate 
amendment further provides that a State 
may transfer not to exceed the lesser of $500,- 
000 or 5 percent of the amount apportioned 
to it under the first section of this act 
(relating to apportionments for the ABC 
systems) to augment its apportionment for 
forest highways and when transferred such 
sums may be expended as any other funds 
authorized for forest highway purposes. 

The proposed conference substitute, ex- 
cept for technical changes, is the same as the 
Senate amendment. 

(b) Forest highways: Subsection (b) of 
section 3 of the Senate amendment requires 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a study 
in cooperation with the appropriate officers 
of each State containing a national forest, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
Territory of Alaska, to determine forest roads 
of primary importance, including those 
within, adjoining, or adjacent to national 
forests, which have not been designated as 
forest highways, together with the amounts 
necessary for survey, construction, recon- 
struction, and maintenance for 10 fiscal years 
beginning with the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1961, and the method by which such 
amounts should be apportioned for expendi- 
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ture and requires a report to be made to 
the President and Congress on or before Jan= 
uary 1, 1960. The House bill contains no 
comparable provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate amendment, except for certain 
technical amendments, the principal one 
being to include the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the group to cooperate with the Secretary 
of Commerce in making the study, recom- 
mendations, and report. 


SECTION 4. ROADS AND TRAILS IN NATIONAL 
PARKS, ETC. 

(a) National parks, etc.: Subsection (a) 
of Section 3 of the House bill authorizes the 
appropriation of $16,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, and June 
30, 1961, for roads and trails in national 
parks. The Senate amendment provides an 
increase of $4,000,000 over this amount thus 
authorizing $20,000,000 for each such fiscal 
year for roads and trails in national parks. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $18,000,000 for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, and 
June 30, 1961, for roads and trails in na- 
tional parks. 

(c) Indian reservations and lands: Sub- 
section (c) of section 3 of the House bill 
is the same as subsection (c) of section 4 
of the Senate amendment, both relating to 
Indian reservation roads and bridges, with 
the exception that the House bill provides 
for the construction, improvement, and 
maintenance of roads and bridges on Indian 
reservations and lands and the Senate 
amendment provides for the construction, 
reconstruction and improvement of: Indian 
reservation roads and bridges. 

The proposed conference substitute Is the 
same as the Senate amendment. 


SECTION 5. PUBLIC LANDS HIGHWAYS 


Section 4 of the House bill relating to pub- 
lic lands highways authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1960, and June 30, 1961. The 
Senate amendment provides an authoriza- 
tion of an additional $2,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and the appro- 
priation of $4,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1960, and June 30, 
1961. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes an additional $1,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, and author- 
izes the appropriation of $3,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, and 
June 30, 1961. 

SECTION 7 

The House bill contains no provision com- 
parable to section 7 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

(a) Authorization of appropriations for 
Interstate System: Subsection (a) of section 
7 of the Senate amendment amends section 
108 (b) (relating to the authorization of 
appropriations for the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 to increase 
the authorization presently contained in 
that section for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, by $200 million and for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1960, and June 30, 
1961, by an additional $300 million for each 
such fiscal year. This would be a total 
increase in authorization for the Interstate 
System for these 3 fiscal years of $800 mil- 
lion. The total authorization for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, would thus be $2.2 
billion; for fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
$2.5 billion; and for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, $2.5 billion. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment. 

(b) Apportionments: Subsection (b) of 
section 7 of the Senate amendment provides 
that the additional $200 million authorized 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, for 
the Interstate System shall be apportioned 
immediately upon enactment of this act. 
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The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment, except for 
technical amendments. 


SECTION 8. APPROVAL OF ESTIMATE OF COST OF 
COMPLETING THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


The House bill contains no provision com- 
parable to section 8 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Section 8 of the Senate amendment ap- 
proves as the basis for making the apportion- 
ment of funds authorized for the Interstate 
System for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, the estimate of cost for completing 
such Interstate System which was transmit- 
ted to Congress January 7, 1958, by the Sec- 
retary of Cormmerce in accordance with sec- 
tion 108 (d) of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment. 


SECTION 9, APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1959 AND 
1960 
The House bill contains no provision com- 

parable to section 9 of the Senate amend- 

ment. 

Section 9 of the Senate amendment has 
the effect of suspending for the fiscal years 
1959 and 1960, the operation of section 209 
(g) of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, 
which requires the adjustment of apportion- 
ments whenever amounts in the Highway 
Trust Fund are not sufficient to defray ex- 
penditures required to be made from that 
fund. It further requires the Secretary of 
Commerce to apportion among the several 
States all of the funds authorized for the 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960 for the Interstate 
System and the ABC Systems. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment. 


SECTION 10, PAYMENTS FOR STOCKPILED 
MATERIALS 

The House bill contains no provision com- 
parable to section 10 of the Senate amend- 
ment, 

Section 10 of the Senate amendment 
amends section 13 of the Federal Highway 
Act approved November 9, 1921, to provide 
that progress payments made in connection 
with construction or reconstruction projects 
may include the United States pro rata 
share of the value of materials stockpiled 
in the vicinity of such construction or re- 
construction in conformity with the ap- 
proved plans and specifications for in- 
corporation in such projects. 

Except for technical amendments, the 
conference substitute is the same as section 
10 of the Senate amendment. 


SECTION 11 


The House bill contains no provision com- 
parable to section 11 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Subsection (a) of section 11 of the Sen- 
ate amendment amends section 111 (a) of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 by 
adding a proviso at the end thereof which 
would require that reimbursement for the 
cost of relocation of utility facilities neces- 
sitated by construction of a Federal-aid 
highway project be made only after evidence 
has bi ted to the Secretary of Com- 
merce that the State paid such cost from its 
own funds and the Secretary is satisfied of 
that fact by that evidence. Except for this 
new proviso, this section continues in 
effect the present law as set forth in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 insofar as 
Federal funds are used for reimbursement to 
the various States for their payment of the 
cost of utility relocation. 

Subsection (b) of section 11 of the Senate 
amendment makes the proviso added to sec- 
tion 111 (a) of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 applicable only with respect to 
those Federal-aid highway projects for which 
funds are obligated for work, including relo- 
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cation of utility facilities, after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment, except that 
certain technical amendments were made, 
and the provisions of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 11 of the Senate amendment are made 
a part of a new proviso added to section 
111 (a) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956. 

SECTION 12 

The House bill contains no provision com- 
parable to section 12 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Section 12 of the Senate amendment would 
renumber existing section 122 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 as section 123 and 
would insert after the existing section 121 
of such act of 1956 a new section 122. 

Subsection (a) of this new section 122 
states as a new national policy that it is in 
the public interest to encourage and assist 
the States to control the use of and improve 
the areas adjacent to the Interstate System 
by controlling outdoor advertising in those 
areas. It specifies as national policy that 
outdoor advertising along Interstate System 
highways which is visible from the main por- 
tion of the highway and within a distance 
of 660 feet should be regulated consistent 
with standards to be prepared and promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Commerce, which 
shall include only the following four types of 
signs: (1) Directional or other official signs 
and notices required or authorized by law; 
(2) signs advertising the sale or lease of 
property upon which they are located; (3) 
signs permitted by State law advertising ac- 
tivities within 12 miles of the point at which 
the signs are located which signs are con- 
sistent with the national policy and stand- 
ards; and (4) signs designed to give informa- 
tion in the specific interest of the traveling 
public which are erected pursuant to State 
law and which are consistent with the na- 
tional policy and standards. It is the in- 
tent of this subsection to eliminate all signs 
advertising illegal activities. The applica- 
tion of subsection (a) is restricted to rights- 
of-way on the Interstate System the entire 
width of which is acquired subsequent to 
July 1, 1956. 

Subsection (b) of such new section 122 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
enter into agreements with State highway 
departments to carry out the policy set forth 
in subsection (a) of this section with re- 
spect to the Interstate System. Any such 
agreement would include provisions for reg- 
ulation and control of the erection and 
maintenance of advertising signs, displays, 
and other advertising devices in conformity 
with the standards established under sub- 
section (a). It further provides that upon 
the application of any State any such agree- 
ment may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Commerce, exclude from the application 
of the national standards set forth in sub- 
section (a) of this new section 122, those 
portions of the Interstate System which 
pass through municipalities wherein the 
use of real property adjacent to the Inter- 
state System is subject to municipal regula- 
tion and control, or which traverse areas 
where the land use is clearly established by 
State law as industrial or commercial. Sub- 
section (b) further provides that any sec- 
tion of the Interstate System so excluded 
from the application of the standards pro- 
vided under authority of subsection (a) 
shall not be considered in computing the 
increase of the Federal share payable be- 
cause of the control of advertising on the 
Interstate System. 

Subsection (c) of such new section 122 
provides that if an agreement to control 
advertising is entered into between the 
Secretary of Commerce and any State pur- 
suant to this section before July 1, 1961, the 
Federal share payable on account of any 
project on the Interstate System within 
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that State provided for by funds authorized 
under section 108 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 to which this new national 
policy shall apply shall be increased by one- 
half of one percent of the total cost thereof. 
This in effect would increase the Federal 
share for payment on the Interstate System 
to ninety and one-half percent. This sub- 
section further provides that the increased 
one-half percent shall be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, and such appropriations are au- 
thorized by the subsection. 

Subsection (d) of such new section 122 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
enter into an agreement with any agency 
having jurisdiction over lands and reserva- 
tions of the United States which are public 
in nature and adjacent to the Interstate 
System to carry out the policy set forth in 
subsection (a) of this section. It further 
authorizes and directs any such agency to 
fully cooperate with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

Subsection (e) provides that whenever a 
State shall acquire by purchase or condem- 
nation the right to advertise or regulate ad- 
vertising in an area adjacent to the right-of- 
way on a project of the Interstate System for 
the purpose of carrying out the policy set 
forth in this new section 122 the cost of 
such acquisition shall be considered as a 
part of the construction cost of the project 
with the limitation that Federal funds not 
in excess of 5 percent of the cost of the right- 
of-way for such project may be used to re- 
imburse the State for the acquisition of such 
adjacent area. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment, 

SECTION 13, PUBLIC HEARINGS 

There is no provision in the House bill 
comparable to section 13 of the Senate 
amendment. 

Section 13 of the Senate amendment 
amends section 116 (c) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 by inserting language 
which provides that whenever a State high- 
way department submits plans for an Inter- 
state System project in a rural area it shall 
certify to the Commissioner of Public Roads 
that it has held a public hearing within that 
rural area at a convenient location or af- 
forded an opportunity for such hearing for 
the purpose of hearing testimony from in- 
terested persons within the rural area 
through or by whose property the Inter- 
state System project will pass. 

Except for technical amendments, the pro- 
posed conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate amendment. 

Under the conference agreement the title 
of the bill is “An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended 
and supplemented, and the act approved 
June 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 374), to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other purposes.“ 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 

JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

CLIFFORD DAVIS, 

J, HARRY MCGREGOR, 

MYRON V. GEORGE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report before us today has two 
major points in it that were not con- 
sidered in the House at any time. The 
ABC bill that passed the House just two 
weeks ago is identical to the correspond- 
ing part of the bill that is before us now 
with the exception of an increase in 
forest and park highways and roads, 
an increase of $400 million emergency 
fund for ABC roads for 1959 which 
would be advanced to the States. In ad- 
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dition there is $115 million that will be 
available for advancement to the States. 

This money can be borrowed by the 
States and paid back by subtracting the 
amount of money borrowed from their 
fiscal year 1961 and 1962 allotment out 
of the ABC funds. 

The formula of distribution of the 
money is two-thirds to one-third; two- 
thirds supplied by the Government and 
one-third supplied by the States. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Did the gentleman 
have reference to the $400 million on 
the two-thirds to one-third basis? Is 
that contrary to past procedure? 

Mr. FALLON. In the past procedure, 
the regular Federal-Aid Highway Act, 
is fifty-fifty. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is what I thought. 
This is a new procedure. Where does 
this $400 million come from? 

Mr. FALLON. Out of direct appropri- 
ations to be repaid out of the trust fund. 

Mr. ARENDS. This is a new appropri- 
ation which it would be necessary for 
the Congress to make? 

Mr. FALLON. That is right. 

The $115 million to be advanced to 
be paid back by the States can be bor- 
rowed from the Government out of this 
fund up to two-thirds of the States’ 
share, so that the work that is already 
planned and ready to put under contract 
can be started immediately. 

This easy method of borrowing is used 
because many of the States have obli- 
gated all of their money and this makes 
it more simple for them to raise addi- 
tional money. 

The conferees of both the House and 
the Senate felt in this connection that 
this would be an orderly manner in 
which to get money into all of the coun- 
ties in the country. It can be controlled 
by the governors or the State highway 
officials of the individual States by al- 
locating the money in distressed areas 
of their States. The money will be con- 
trolled almost exactly the same way that 
all ABC money has been controlled in 
the past. 

Except for the additional $400 million, 
the amount of money under the ABC 
program remains the same as passed the 
House, that is, as it is contemplated in 
the regular Federal-Aid Highway Act. 

The other major change was on forest 
and park roads and trails. This amount 
was increased in conference. Forest 
roads were increased $5 miillion for 1959 
over the bill that passed the House, and 
$3 million for 1960 and 1961 over the 
amount that was passed by the House. 

Forest roads and development trails 
was increased $5 million for 1959 and 
$1,500,000 for 1960 and 1961. 

Funds for park roads were increased 
$2 million over the House figure for 1960 
and 1961. 

Parkways remained the same. 

Indian roads remained the same. 

Public lands, $3 million was added, $1 
million in 1959 and $1 million in 1960 
and 1961. 

These were the major changes in the 
public domain roads, 
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The difference in the House bill and 
the conference substitute is that funds 
for the Interstate System were not in- 
cluded in the House bill. The Senate 
added $200 million for 1959. The House 
receded and concurred with that addi- 
tional amount. In 1960 and 1961, $300 
million annually was added to the 1956 
act, in which the House receded and 
concurred. 

These were the major changes in the 
financing authorization and develop- 
ment of the highways. 

The other major change, and it is new 
legislation, is the section which limits 
the construction of billboards on ap- 
proximately 25,000 miles of road in the 
Interstate System. It pays to the States 
an additional sum of one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the total amount of money that 
is allocated to them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment if they will control billboards on 
this 25,000 miles. This is 25,000 miles out 
of approximately 776,000 miles of Fed- 
eral-aid highways. The only thing it 
does is to limit it to these 25,000 addi- 
tional miles. 

Under the appropriation for ABC 
roads, many, many miles will be built 
with Federal-aid money that will allow 
the advertising people to extend their 
business for many miles along those 
roads. We are only restricting them on 
the Interstate System. The initiative 
starts with the States. The Govern- 
ment does not state that billboards can- 
not be built on the Interstate System. 
They merely pay a premium to the 
States, if they can comply with the act. 
That, gentlemen, is a description of the 
major changes that have not been con- 
sidered by the House previously. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, our colleague on the commit- 
tee, such time as he may desire. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the time allotted to me by my 
distinguished friend and chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Roads of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works who was also 
chairman of the conferees on the part of 
the House. I, personally, feel it is to 
be regretted that this bill comes before us 
with so many important changes which 
were not in the House bill which was 
passed unanimously by this body, and 
now presented to us in this conference 
report. There are many items in the leg- 
islation that have never been considered 
by this body or by the Committee on 
Public Works. You will recall some days 
ago we passed a bill which was authored 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FALLON], which is known as the ABC 
bill. That legislation simply renewed 
the existing law. This was done because 
we felt that the law had only been in 
operation for 15 or 16 months and we 
did not care to make any direct changes 
until it had had a little greater oppor- 
tunity to work. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. I said previously that 
many changes had been made that the 
House had not considered. Would the 
gentleman tell us if there were any 
changes in the conference report other 
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House? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I regret very much 
that I did not hear what the gentleman 
said was in difference. But I will enu- 
merate some and, if I am in error, I 
certainly will stand to be corrected. > 

The first matter which we did not give 
any consideration, either in the House 
or our Committee on Public Works, is 
the one that is in so much controversy, 
namely, the billboard provision. In 
checking the records of the other body, 
we find that they had about 15 or 16 
hours of debate on the billboard section, 
and about 20 minutes’ debate on several 
million dollars’ worth of highway con- 
struction and highway program. That 
subject is one of the various problems 
in the bill that we have never considered. 
I might also add: In this bill there is a 
change in the utility section from what 
we passed in the House when the 1956 
act was before us for consideration. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman will 
remember that when we came to the 
utility section in conference, we ac- 
cepted that because we thought it im- 
proved the legislation that had been 
passed heretofore. 

Mr. McGREGOR. That is correct. 

Mr. FALLON. It merely states that a 
State must show proof that they have 
advanced money to a utility company. 
They must show proof. Under the 
existing law, they did not have to show 
proof but just had to say that they had 
advanced money. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman is 
correct. But I still contend that my 
statement is correct because with the 
amendment put in by the other body, 
there is an inference there that the 
States have not been playing exactly 
cricket so far as the intent of the Con- 
gress is concerned. The accusation was 
made that some States were not paying 
their proportionate share and that it 
might be being paid by some utility. I 
repeat this subject was not discussed 
this year or at any time this legislation 
was before us. We are entitled and the 
Members are entitled to express their 
views on this and other subjects. 

Mr. FALLON. Does the gentleman 
feel that this will correct any future 
accusations on the State, that this 
keeps this from happening? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think it is a good 
amendment, but I repeat my statement 
that that particular subject has never 
been considered either by the committee 
or by this body. We did not question 
the actions of the States—as the other 
body seemed to do. 

There were some other changes made. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. GARY, Iam particularly glad to 
hear the gentleman’s statement. This 
method of procedure on this bill has given 
me great concern. It is the second time 
this year it has happened. Last year we 
passed a postal-rate-increase bill. It 
came back to us with a salary bill at- 
tached to it which was entirely different 
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from the bill we passed. Here we passed 
a simple bill, patroned by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Fatton], and it 
comes back to us as an entirely new 
bill. Under that procedure the House 
does not have an opportunity to consider 
these controversial questions in the 
proper committee or to debate them on 
the floor of the House. Our only oppor- 
tunity is to vote for or against the con- 
ference report. This, in my opinion, is a 
very poor way to legislate. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man. The records will show that I took 
the initiative and made a motion in the 
conference that the House conferees re- 
turn to the House for instructions on 
certain portions of the bill which we had 
never considered. Of course it was 
turned down and by the majority con- 
ferees. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would like to raise 
one point. 

Are we here today, without ever hav- 
ing had an opportunity to consider the 
matter of going to the Treasury for 8400 
million, which comes out of the general 
fund, and then changing the formula of 
the amount of contribution made by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. FALLON. The $400 million comes 
out of the trust fund and will be paid 
back to the Treasury. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I hope the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] will 
check his statement on the 8400 million 
coming out of the trust fund. The 8400 
million comes out of the general fund 
and it is a debt against the general fund. 
It does not come out of the trust fund. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, if he wants to put it that way. The 
$400 million will not be a burden on the 
taxpayers. It will be paid back out of 
that trust fund. 

Mr. McGREGOR.. It will finally come 
out of the trust fund, but the $400 mil- 
lion that is going to be used for a boost 
to road construction at this time is com- 
ing out of the general revenue fund, 
which is putting us in the position that 
we may have to increase our debt limi- 
tation again. I personally feel that some 
in this body are spending many hours to 
force this administration into deficit 
spending. Do not forget we, the Con- 
gress, appropriate the money—it is our 
responsibility. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman knows 
3 5 this will not affect the 1959 budget 
at all. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Well, I do not see 
how it would not affect the 1959 budget. 
It would not if we stay put as we are, 
but experience has proven to me—and I 
am complimenting the gentleman from 
Maryland—this body passed his bill, 
and now we come back with more than 
$400 million additional. We are chang- 
ing from a 50-50 matching basis to 
6624 and 33%. And then giving the 
States an opportunity to borrow $115 
million. We give them an opportunity 
to borrow $115 million if they do not 
have the money to match. -They bor- 
row that money from us so that they can 
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qualify and come back and ask us to 
loan them some more. In other words 
we set rules for them to qualify under, 
then if they do not have the money to 
qualify, we loan it to them, so they will 
qualify to borrow some more. 

Mr. FALLON. I know the reason why 
this bill is here today. Most of the talk 
has been that the committee or the 
House has not had a chance to express 
its will. The bill is here today because 
we are in an emergency, as far as unem- 
ployment is concerned. This bill is de- 
signed purely to get into the hands of 
the State officials money so that they 
can put it into their counties and cities 
so that they can improve conditions that 
haye been reported to us as widespread 
unemployment. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman 
takes the position that this money is 
going to build roads? 

Mr. FALLON. That is exactly what 
I say. 

Mr. McGREGOR. In this particular 
bill there is a clause that provides an in- 
centive of one-half of 1 percent to the 
States, if and when they do certain 
things as ordered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We who serve in this great 
body resent any implication by anyone 
that we might materially gain if we fol- 
lowed their desires and dictates. 

Here we are in this legislation as an 
agency of the Federal Government offer- 
ing a bribe to the States if they do what 
we want them or tell them to do—we 
will give them free of charge one-half 
of 1 percent—of your money. That is 
bribery pure and simple. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman is not 
talking about the $400 million. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Just a minute. The 
States are now on a 10-percent con- 
tribution basis, but we say to them, “If 
you will pass legislation that will coerce 
and regulate the billboard industry we 
will give you a bribe of one-half of 1 
percent.” 

Mr. FALLON. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the one-half of 1 per- 
cent that is given to the States as an 
incentive to do a job that we ask them 
to do in this bill goes entirely to the 
building of roads; it does not go into 
any other State fund. 

Mr. McGREGOR. It goes to the State 
and it is used for the specific purpose of 
paying farmers’ and other property 
owners for the option so that they will 
not allow billboards to be displayed. 

We passed the 1956 Highway Act, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Mary- 
land, so we could build highways, and 
that is what we wanted. Now we are 
asked to take some of that highway 
money and give it back to the States to 
get them to do what? To get them to 
legislate out of business a legitimate op- 
eration. Put out of employment thou- 
sands of people who pay taxes—and 
want to work and earn a living for their 
families. 

We had never discussed this billboard 
subject and that is the reason that a 
little later I hope to make a motion to 
recommit this conference report so we 
may have an opportunity to hold hear- 
ings and be heard on these various 
matters that are very controversial and 
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appear in this legislation as reported by 
conference committees. 

Mr. FALLON. Is the gentleman going 
to make his motion to recommit with 
instructions? 

Mr. McGREGOR. No; for the simple 
reason that it would take so long to pick 
out the defects in this bill that we would 
never get to a vote in the time required 
under the rule. It will be a straight mo- 
tion to recommit; then we can hold hear- 
ings and let all have an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Mr. FALLON. In conference the gen- 
tleman made a motion to go back to 
the House for instructions. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I shall make the 
motion without instructions, because I 
do not think we can give instructions 
without hearings first. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman made 
that motion in conference. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I moved to ask the 
House for instruction and I do not think 
we can give instructions until we have 
a hearing—why not let people be 
heard? What is there to be afraid of? 

Of course I made the motion in con- 
ference that the conferees go back and 
ask for instructions. We could go back 
to our committee and open it up for 
hearings and then we would have a 
sound basis on which to give instruc- 
tions—certainly the Members of Con- 
gress have a right to be heard. 

I certainly feel that my good friend 
from Maryland does not want to relin- 
quish the rights of the House to the 
other body. I think it is time we exer- 
cised our rights on this and other 
subjects. 

Mr. FALLON. I explained to the 
gentleman that the only reason this is 
here today is because of the emergency 
in this case. I feel as the gentleman 
does; I would like to hear these things 
in committee and bring it out on the 
floor where we could discuss the thing 
for hours and hours in the House, but, 
under the circumstances, we had no 
alternative. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I agree with my 
friend from Maryland; but here again, 
as has happened before, the House 
passes and sends over to the other body 
a piece of legislation; they make ex- 
treme alterations in it, and it comes 
back to us under the plea of emergency 
and we are told we have to go along with 
their wishes. We should not relinquish 
our jurisdiction. I think it is time this 
body handled its own affairs, and if the 
other body does not want to agree we 
can argue it out further. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman is say- 
ing that if we are to have a conference 
report the conferees of the other body 
will recede all the time. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam not asking the 
Senate to recede on a thing, although I 
am hopeing that when we get to the con- 
ference we will have an opportunity to 
make a full report of the wishes of those 
we represent. After we have had a pub- 
lic works hearing and if the chairman 
will call our Committee on Public Works 
together and let some testimony be taken 
we can have a basis for action. 

Mr. FALLON. Even if this report is 
sent back to conference we will have to 
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accept the bill of the conferees, because 
we will not be under instructions from 
the House. 

Mr. McGREGOR. That will be per- 
fectly all right; and if the conferees do 
what they did the other day, I will be 
here ready to take the floor again and 
send it back to conference. Why stop 
receiving information on subjects so im- 
portant to all of us? 

Mr. FALLON. Will the gentleman 
yield? I wish to yield some time to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Yes; I will be glad 


to. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman yielded me such time as I de- 
sired and I have not yielded back my 
time. I would like to finish my state- 
ment. 

Mr. FALLON. We have already used 
over half the time and I would like to 
yield to other Members, some on the gen- 
tleman’s own side, but I will let the gen- 
tleman finish his statement. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I seemingly do 
not have the time to list other items that 
are certainly in controversy between the 
views of the House and the views of the 
other body. 

I have named 2 or 3, but I reiterate, I 
think the time has come when we should 
be given an opportunity to give consid- 
eration to these controversial subjects. 
I shall ask to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a statement made by 
the conferees which gives a comparison 
of the bill as it passed the House, the 
House bill, the Senate bill, and the bill 
agreed to in conference. I am sorry that 
is not in the report but the report was 
just printed yesterday. 

I again repeat, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope to be able to offer a motion at the 
proper time that this bill be recom- 
mitted to the committee. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The ques- 
tion I desire to ask is this: Most of the 
bill is acceptable or a great part of it is 
acceptable to most Members of the 
House. There are objectionable fea- 
tures, If the motion to be offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR] 
to recommit is carried, may I ask the 
gentleman from Ohio how long he thinks 
it will delay a conference report coming 
back to the House after the 10-day recess 
and being agreed to by the Congress? 

Mr.McGREGOR. In reply to the gen- 
tleman from Washington may I say that 
would be determined by when the chair- 
man would call a committee meeting. I 
am of the definite opinion it would not 
delay it over 2 or 3 days, then we would 
be given an opportunity to do what the 
testimony calls for. I see our friends on 
the other side smiling, but if they are 
willing to have a meeting we will meet 
tonight. We do not want to delay the 
program but we do want to exert our 
will and pass legislation that is wanted 
by all—not just a few. 
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Authorizations in H. R. 9821 
[Millions of dollars} 


ABC Federal-aid roads: 


trails: 

Fiscal year 1959. 
Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1981. 

Park roads: 

Fiscal year 1960. 
Fiscal year 1961. 

Parkways: 

Fiscal year 1960. 
Fiscal year 1961 
ian roads: 
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1 Added. 

No interstate funds, 

3 Includes $200 million added for interstate. 
4 Includes $300 million added for interstate. 


Unprogramed balances of Federal aid 
highway funds, as of Feb. 28, 1958 
[Thousands of dollars] 


Alabama 32, 055 „ 593 
Arizona = 7, 683 10, 458 
Arkansas... 4 9, 644 , 408 
California... 23, 017 55, 623 
Colorado 23, 876 37, 556 
Connecticut. 24, 948 51, 502 
Delaware 20, 758 22, 766 
Florida 4, 507 10, 948 
Georg 6, 881 18, 524 
Idaho. 29, 803 37, 289 
Illinois. 15, 558 46, 465 
Indiana.. 66, 700 94, 949 
Iowa.. 26, 637 30, 987 
x 21, 178 27, 204 
Kentucky 43, 148 49, 777 
Louisiana 9, 586 19, 339 
Maine 18, 887 26, 494 
Maryland 6, 153 9, 971 
Massachuset 17, 215 28, 655 
Michigan 39, 347 62, 663 
Minnesota 39, 511 50, 886 
Mississippi.. 4, 232 12, 230 
Missouri... 19, 514 31, 828 
Montana 51. 357 63, 936 
Nebraska... 46, 56, 334 
Nevada 22, 31,444 
New Hempshiri 15, 942 18, 887 
New Jersey > 85, 930 
New Mexico... 5,479 9, 645 
New Lork 63, 913 126, 712 
North Carolina 44, 449 65, 240 
North D: 14, 134 18, 461 
MIG So ae, 1,601 16, 994 
Oklahoma.. 10, 723 16, 193 
Oregon 23.452 31, 200 
Pennsylvani 73, 199 100, 672 
Rhode Is 5,018 9, 440 
South Carolina. 12,725 21, 594 
South Dakota. 1,060 3, 921 
Tennessee 20, 775 34, 202 
. 20, 480 62, 707 
Utah 4, 356 7,022 
Vermont... 1, 265 4, 961 
Virginia 10, 876 18, 632 
Washington. 25, 837 30, 454 
West Virginia 28, 592 39, 676 
nsin.. 69, 789 80, 960 

5, 364 6, 384 

District of Columbi 11, 923 24,175 
‘awall ......... 8 2, 835 
Puerto Rico 7, 589 
FO | Sea Tee I 13, 809 
x «| — ů ů 651,387 1, 164, 827 1, 816, 214 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, only one provision in this bill 
will put very many people to work im- 
mediately. This is the provision in- 
creasing the forest access road and trail 
authorization that is now $27 million a 
year to $32 million. 

The spending of this extra forest ac- 
cess road money can be started almost 
immediately after appropriations for it 
are available on next July 1. 

The Forest Service is prepared and 
ready to start letting contracts for build- 
ing these access roads at once. These 
roads are of a type that require the use 
of tremendous amounts of hand labor, 
and their building therefore will be most 
helpful in creating jobs almost imme- 
diately for unemployed persons. Among 
the labor required to build such roads is 
that of timber fallers, buckers, logging- 
truck drivers and caterpillar operators. 
Many of these are unemployed in Wash- 
ington and Oregon due to the current 
slump in the lumber and plywood in- 
dustries. 

I hope the Forest Service will give 
specia] attention to building first forest 
roads in areas where unemployment is 
greatest. 

Owing to the tremendous holdings of 
Federal timber in Oregon and Washing- 
ton about one-half of this extra money 
will be used to build forest access roads 
in these two States. Unemployment in 
Washington and Oregon is far above 
the national average. Washington and 
Oregon on March 15, according to a 
report of the Department of Labor, had 
102,619 unemployed on that date, as 
compared to only 30,779 on the same 
date a year ago. 

GENERAL HIGHWAY FUNDS 


While the sums provided by this bill 
for the construction of interstate roads 
and of State roads—primary, secondary, 
and urban—is enormous, there is small 
prospect that the funds will be used 
quickly to increase road construction al- 
though we all hope it will be used quickly. 

In most States, governors have been 
dragging their feet on building roads 
with the Federal funds already avail- 
able to them for such road construction, 
The Federal Bureau of Public Roads re- 
port for March 1, 1958, shows that there 
now is more than $1.1 billion of Inter- 
state Highway Federal money available 
to the States but which has not been re- 
quested by the States for use on road 
jobs. 

The same report shows that $600 
million of Federal funds that are avail- 
able to the governors for the asking for 
State primary, secondary, and urban 
roadbuilding are still lying here in 
Washington awaiting requests for their 
use from the governors. 

The greatest help to create roadbuild- 
ing jobs for the unemployed would be 
for the governors to request and use 
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Federal money now available to them 
which they so far have not requested. 

Great sums authorized by Congress to 
help the States build roads do no good 
unless the governors ask for it and use it. 

Some States are doing a good job on 
the roadbuilding program. California, 
Kansas, Ohio, Illinois, Oklahoma, and 
Michigan are using all of the money or 
nearly all of it allocated to them by the 
Federal Government. Many of the other 
States have used only from 25 to 50 
percent of the money allocated to their 
States. 

I urge governors who have been drag- 
ging their feet on the roads program 
to make a greater effort to speed up use 
of the Federal road funds which are 
available to them for the asking. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
Such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not go into any very detailed discussion 
about the provisions of this bill, which is 
pretty well understood by most of this 
body, so I shall dwell largely on the most 
controversial section of the bill, section 
12, known as the billboard section. 

However, at the outset, I want to say 
that I agree in part with the gentleman 
from Ohio, and I feel, as does our very 
able chairman, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FALLON], that it is rather 
regrettable that the House Public Works 
Committee was not given an opportunity 
to work on a bill which has had weeks 
of hearings on the Senate side, and sev- 
eral days of debate on the floor. 

But the circumstances were such that 
We were rushed into conference early 
this week in order to have the confer- 
ence report up before the House before 
the Easter recess, so here we are. So I 
agree that there are sections of this bill 
which should have had thorough hear- 
ings and discussion in committee, and 
perhaps some of the matter should not, 
and perhaps under normal circum- 
stances, would not, be included in this 
bill. 

But be that as it may, the important 
part of this bill is that part which pro- 
vides the moneys for highway construc- 
tion, especially the supplemental funds 
which will be advanced to the States to 
help them accelerate an already lagging 
road construction program, and also to 
give a boost to the economy and provide 
employment which is badly needed in so 
many parts of the country. The over- 
whelming substance of this bill lies in 
its fiscal provisions, and it is important 
we move this right along, and that we 
not be distracted or delayed by the 1 
or 2 sections about which there is dif- 
ference of opinion. 

The most controversial section is sec- 
tion 12. 

Section 12 of H. R. 9821, known as the 
billboard section, sets up a new section 
122 in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 and provides as follows: 

States as a new national policy that 
it is in the public interest to encourage 
and assist the States to control the use 
of, and improve the areas adjacent to, the 
Interstate System by controlling outdoor 
advertising in those areas. It specifies as 
national policy that outdoor advertising 
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along Interstate System highways which 
is visible from the main portion of the 
highway and within a distance of 660 
feet should be regulated consistent with 
standards to be prepared and promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Commerce, 
which shall include only the following 
four types of signs: 

First. Directional or other official 
signs and notices required or authorized 
by law; 

Second. Signs advertising the sale or 
lease of property upon which they are 
located; 

Third. Signs permitted by State law 
advertising activities within 12 miles of 
the point at which the signs are located 
which signs are consistent with the na- 
tional policy and standards; and 

Fourth, Signs designed to give infor- 
mation in the specific interest of the 
traveling public which are erected pur- 
suant to State law and which are con- 
sistent with the national policy and 
standards. It is the intent of this sub- 
section to eliminate all signs advertising 
illegal activities. 

Application is restricted to rights-of- 
way on the Interstate System the entire 
width of which is acquired subsequent 
to July 1, 1956. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to enter into agreements with State 
highway departments to carry out the 
policy set forth in this section with re- 
spect to the Interstate System. Any 
such agreement would include provi- 
sions for regulation and control of the 
erection and maintenance of advertising 
signs, displays, and other advertising de- 
vices in conformity with the standards 
established under this section. 

It further provides that upon the ap- 
plication of any State any such agree- 
ment may, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, exclude from the 
application of the national standards set 
forth in this section those portions of 
the Interstate System which pass 
through municipalities wherein the use 
of real property adjacent to the Inter- 
state System is subject to municipal reg- 
ulation and control, or which traverse 
areas where the land use is clearly es- 
tablished by State law as industrial or 
commercial. 

This section further provides that any 
section of the Interstate System so ex- 
cluded from the application of the 
standards provided under authority of 
this section shall not be considered in 
computing the increase of the Federal 
share payable because of the control of 
advertising on the Interstate System. 

Provides that if an agreement to con- 
trol advertising is entered into between 
the Secretary of Commerce and any 
State pursuant to this section before 
July 1, 1961, the Federal share payable 
on account of any project on the In- 
terstate System within that State pro- 
vided for by funds authorized under sec- 
tion 108 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956 to which this new national pol- 
icy shall apply shall be increased by 
one-half of 1 percent of the total cost 
thereof. This in effect would increase 
the Federal share for payment on the 
Interstate System to 90% percent. It 
is further provided that the increased 
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one-half percent shall be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to enter into an agreement with any 
agency having jurisdiction over lands 
and reservations of the United States 
which are public in nature and adjacent 
to the Interstate System to carry out 
the policy set forth in this section. It 
further authorizes and directs any such 
agency to fully cooperate with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Provides that whenever a State shall 
acquire by purchase or condemnation 
the right to advertise or regulate adver- 
tising in an area adjacent to the right- 
of-way on a project of the Interstate 
System for the purpose of carrying out 
the policy set forth in this section the 
cost of such acquisition shall be con- 
sidered as a part of the construction 
cost of the project with the limitation 
that Federal funds not in excess of 5 
percent of the cost of the right-of-way 
for such project may be used to reim- 
burse the State for the acquisition of 
such adjacent area. 

Thus, this bill offers Federal financial 
assistance to the people of any State, 
who, through their State government, 
want to protect the strips adjacent to 
the Interstate System from indiscrimi- 
nate encroachment by billboard signs. 
There is no imposition of any Federal 
controls, but this leaves it up to any 
State or States to decide upon their 
own if they shall enter into agreements 
with the Secretary of Commerce to con- 
trol and regulate the roadside strips: 
and if they agree, they would be entitled 
to an extra one-half percent above the 
90-percent Federal share of the cost of 
the Interstate Highway for those 
stretches that are so protected. 

The decision whether to act, and 
through what means, is left to the indi- 
vidual States. Some State governments 
have found that they can control bill- 
boards and other roadside development 
by direct laws and regulations. They 
may.continue to do so and qualify for 
the one-half percent incentive bonus 
provided in this bill. Other State gov- 
ernments may wish to purchase the legal 
right to such controls under State laws, 
legal rights such as acquisition of pro- 
tective easements or the purchase of ad- 
vertising rights, in conjunction with 
buying the Interstate Highway rights- 
of-way themselves. They may follow 
this approach under the bill and include 
the added costs—up to 5 percent—in 
computing the reimbursable Federal 
share. Some State governments may 
not wish to participate in any plan of 
roadside protection. This bill will not 
touch them. So in this bill there is no 
Federal compulsion with respect to the 
highways in any State. There is only an 
offer of assistance to any State wishing 
to act under its own laws to protect the 
Interstate Highway roadsides within its 
borders. 

In this, I feel, the Federal Govern- 
ment also has an interest and a respon- 
sibility in encouraging the States to take 
such protective measures to safeguard 
and preserve the scenic aspects along 
the Interstate System. 
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The Congress has in its initial High- 
way Act of 1956 laid down certain crite- 
ria and standards to be followed in the 
construction of the gigantic Interstate 
Highway System. 

First, for example, we made it very 
clear that access shall be controlled and 
limited. We thus denied some property 
rights and personal rights when people 
could get across the system only at cer- 
tain specified points determined in 
agreement between the States and the 
Federal Bureau of Roads; even a farmer, 
in many instances, cannot get to his field 
on the other side of the road unless he 
crosses at a certain designated access 
point of our choosing. 

Next, we have prohibited any business 
activity on the right-of-way. Even pro- 
vision for gas stations, restaurants, and 
rest stations have been held in abeyance 
and some future determination of con- 
trol and limitation on this will be made 
by Congress. 

Congress clearly indicated intent to 
regulate and control or limit the weight, 
size, or length and width of trucks which 
will use the Interstate System, and a 
commission is now under way making a 
study of what the specific figures shall 
be recommended to the Congress. 

Now we come to the question of con- 
trolling advertising on the properties 
adjacent to the highways. The Federal 
Government is going to spend over $37 
billion collected from the highway users 
of America, just for the Interstate Sys- 
tem alone. The highway user who is 
making this terrific investment has a 
right to get some protection of the road- 
side areas. The courts have affirmed 
the power of the people, through their 
governments, to protect their investment 
in the public highways. Esthetic and 
scenic values, as well as safety, economy, 
and efficiency, have been recognized as 
proper and legitimate areas for control 
to provide such protection. 

As a measure to protect the interests 
of the traveling public in the appearance 
of and the view from the new highways 
being built with their taxes, this section 
is a modest one and still leaves plenty 
of room for use of and the expansion in 
the use of billboard signs, which do have 
a purpose and function and can serve it 
well in the proper areas. 

The exclusions in section 12 would not 
affect the use of outdoor advertising 
where it now exists on rights-of-way on 
routes of already existing roads to be 
included in the Interstate System. 
Based on the section 108 (d) studies 
submitted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce to Congress on January 7, 1958, 
approximately 9,500 miles of rural lo- 
cation and most of the 4,568 miles of 
urban location will not be affected by 
section 12. While I have always been 
a strong supporter of programs to pre- 
serve and protect the scenic and es- 
thetic aspects of the system, I never did 
believe that it was realistic or fair to 
completely ban all advertising from the 
roadsides. And as the above figures 
show, there will be plenty of space for 
advertising along about 14,000 miles of 
the Interstate System, or roughly about 
one-third of the total 41,000 miles. In 
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addition to being permitted on about 
one-third of the Interstate System, such 
outdoor advertising can still continue 
as at present, under State laws, on the 
entire rest of the Federal-aid system of 
highways and roads, totaling about 735,- 
000 miles. So, of the total of some 
776,000 miles of the entire Federal-aid 
system, only some 25,000 miles on the 
Interstate System will be affected by 
section 12. 

This is truly the least we can do to 
protect the remaining stretches of 
scenic highway of the Interstate System 
yet to be built. Thus, the mileage to 
be placed under control, and the means 
of working out the agreements with the 
States, are most modest. 

The estimated maximum cost of sec- 
tion 12 is approximately $161 million. 
This is based on the estimated cost of 
constructing the Interstate System on 
24,000 miles of new rural locations. The 
cost of constructing the system along 
these 24,000 miles is estimated at $1812 
billion. The increase in the Federal 
share due to section 12 to control out- 
door advertising along this mileage is 
$93 million. The estimated total right- 
of-way cost for locations is $1.374 bil- 
lion, while the Federal share up to 5 
percent of the cost of this right-of-way 
is equal to $68 million. These cost fig- 
ures include both old and new locations 
in rural areas, so the cost is a most mod- 
est one. 

This is very little to invest to protect 
the enormous investment of the driver 
himself in the gigantic Interstate Sys- 
tem, which will serve generations of 
drivers and their families. 

Americans in our time have become 
a traveling people, and we travel largely 
by private automobile. With the pros- 
pects for greater leisure time, this will be 
even more true of the coming generation, 
for whom we today are planning and 
building this magnificent road system. 

This remaining stretch of the Inter- 
state System is our last chance to de- 
velop and preserve scenic and beauty 
values and areas adjacent to modern 
expressways. 

The Interstate System is expected to 
be completed by roughly around 1975. 
By that time our rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation will number between 225 and 230 
million persons. The automobile popu- 
lation, likewise, will skyrocket from the 
current approximate 65 million vehicles 
to about 100 million vehicles in 1975. 

Of this explosive population growth, 
about 97 percent of the increase will 
occur in urban areas. The pressures of 
work and of population will be heavy to 
get out into the open spaces, and with 
more people traveling more miles per 
capita than ever, the Interstate System 
will be not only a means for high-speed 
travel, but it will be a major access to the 
scenic grandeur and beauty of America. 
To preserve this and pass it on to the 
next generations, is the goal of section 
12. 
As I said in the opening statement, I 
do so regret that the House Public Works 
Committee did not have an opportunity 
for full hearings and consideration of 
this and other sections. However, the 
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major weight should be given to the 
fiscal sections of this bill so that we can 
really get this most massive public-roads 
undertaking of all time in high gear and 
really on the road. I earnestly ask the 
House to accept the conference report 
and reject any motion to recommit, 
which would only seriously delay the 
program. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the gentleman’s views about this bill- 
board amendment. I am very anxious 
to see some provision similar to the one 
that has been written into this bill 
incorporated in the final measure. 

I wonder, however, how many other 
Members are worried, as I am, about 
other features that have been added by 
the other body with which we do not 
agree. I am particularly disturbed by 
this new approach of allowing a Federal 
grant of 6624 percent on certain of these 
highways. It seems to me that it sets a 
bad precedent for the future. Would 
the gentleman deal with the quandary in 
which I am sure there are others besides 
myself? : 

Mr. BLATNIK. I shall try to answer 
that, although the gentleman frem 
Maryland is the best informed man on 
all fiscal provisions. 

First of all, that section carries for only 
1 year, and the purpose of that is to 
make the money quickly available to the 
States that are ready to proceed on 
stretches of their Federal aid systems, 
Those are States that do not have 
enough State funds to match the Federal 
funds. Then this money is deductible 
from future apportionments. This is 
merely an advance to help accelerate 
whatever projects the States may have 
ready for construction. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, do I 
understand that it provides that in fu- 
ture years it can be averaged out so that 
on the overall basis the Federal grant- 
in-aid will only be 50 percent? 

Mr.BLATNIK. Thatiscorrect. This 
amount that is provided for this year 
under the 6634 provision is deducted from 
the future apportionment which will be 
on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on bal- 
ance and in the light of the statements 
made by the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON] and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] I believe this 
conference report should be adopted. 
There are feautres in it I do not like, 
especially the departure, even on a tem- 
porary basis, from the 50-50 matching 
formula. 

But the provision relating to billboards 
which has been the principal subject of 
discussion and bone of contention rep- 
resents a reasonable and sound approach 
to a highly controversial issue. It recog- 
nizes the interest of which I am con- 
vinced is the great majority of the public 
in seeing that this great highway system 
not only makes the cities of America 
more accessible to all her citizens, but 
opens up the natural beauties of the 
countryside to uninterrupted view. 
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But this provision does not dictate any 
policy to the States. It gives ample rec- 
ognition to the fact that, while the Fed- 
eral Government is contributing the 
lion’s share of the funds, the States also 
have a substantial pecuniary interest. 
Fach State is simply offered an incen- 
tive to go along with reasonable regula- 
tions formulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The final decision rests with the 
people of each State through which 
these highways will pass. 

This is by no means a scheme to buy 
off the States which may favor the un- 
restricted erection of billboards. In of- 
fering to shoulder a greater share of the 
financial burden for these States, Con- 
gress merely offers to act upon its con- 
viction. An expression of policy, without 
more, would be an empty gesture. Some 
incentive must be given the States. And 
the inducement offered by this provision 
certainly is not so great that no State can 
find it more profitable to refuse it. 

Mr. Speaker, we are about to appro- 
priate a great deal of money for what 
can be the most beautiful highway sys- 
tem in the world. We all know how 
disconcerting it can be to drive through 
the countryside only to face one com- 
mercial eyesore after another. On the 
other hand, most of us have experienced 
the job of traveling through our States 
able to witness all the beauties this land 
has to offer. The modern Thruway in 
my State of New York affords this op- 
portunity because the people of my State 
favor the very policy this provision would 
adopt as a Federal policy. Iam sure that 
the majority of the citizens of every 
State will feel the same way. 

The choice is clear. It is not whether 
we in Congress wish to extend the con- 
trol of the Federal Government into the 
States. It is whether we will take this 
opportunity to express a national policy 
which will encourage the States to help 
make this highway system the most ma- 
jestic in the world. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, like my 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING], and like the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, my colleague 
Congressman Gary, I am disturbed 
about some of the various provisions 
of this conference report beside the 
question of whether or not we can 
satisfactorily settle the billboard matter. 
There are changes in the bill, changes as 
to the formula which I, as an individual 
Member of Congress, have never had the 
opportunity to express myself on. There 
are some of these other changes under 
which we would be doing something 
wholly apart from what we thought we 
were going to do when we passed the 
House bill. Mr. Speaker, I recommend 
that this conference report be recom- 
mitted so that we may have the opportu- 
nity here in the House to thoroughly dis- 
cuss and consider every angle of this very 
involved matter. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Hate]. ; 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 
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I want to urge the adoption of this 
conference report. To me it would be 
unthinkable for this conference report 
to be rejected for reasons largely tech- 
nical. It would cause an indefinite de- 
lay in the much-needed construction au- 
thorized under this program. 

I feel particularly deeply about the 
billboard amendment to this bill, which 
I think is a very salutary and necessary 
amendment. I have three billboard 
measures pending in the House. I regret 
that there was no opportunity to con- 
sider these. However, the whole bill- 
board matter was very extensively con- 
sidered and debated in the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope this con- 
ference report will be adopted. 

In urging this action, I realize that 
the billboard provision has not had the 
benefit of the normal hearings and con- 
sideration in committee. But I believe 
the circumstances warrant bypassing 
this procedure. Let us consider the fol- 
lowing facts: 

First, time is running out on efforts 
to control billboards on the 41,000-mile 
Interstate System. The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads reports that 3,481 miles were 
either completed or under construction 
by January 31 of this year. If appro- 
priate legislation is not passed, these 
roads and those to be constructed will 
soon be lined with unsightly and garish 
billboards. This is exactly what is hap- 
pening now in the beautiful State of 
Maine, which annually attracts thou- 
sands of tourists because of its climate 
and unrivaled scenery. Maine’s first 
stretch of Interstate Highway, located 
between Freeport and Brunswick in my 
Congressional District, is already being 
defaced with billboards. The tourists 
who spend $200 million in Maine each 
year certainly do not come to gaze on 
toothpaste and beer ads. 

Second, the public is demanding ac- 
tion now, not sometime in the future 
when it is too late. I have received 
more spontaneous mail on this subject 
than any other during my entire 16 years 
in Congress. Most of this mail has come 
unsolicited from the public, not from 
lobbies and pressure groups. I pay a 
great deal of respect to that kind of 
mail. This public sentiment has been 
verified in a nationwide poll and by 
countless newspaper editorials through- 
out the country. 

Third, Congress has an obligation to 
insure the efficiency, safety, and beauty 
of this public investment. As repre- 
sentatives of all the people, we are ex- 
pected to legislate in the public interest, 
The people obviously want safe, efficient, 
and scenic interstate highways. It is 
up to us to make sure they get them. 

Fourth, although this legislation has 
not been considered by a House commit- 
tee, it was subjected to long and ex- 
haustive hearings in the other body in 
each of the last 2 years, and a lengthy 
debate on the floor of the other body 
last week. The merits of the legislation 
were clearly shown at those times. 

Fifth, this legislation has the strong 
support of both parties, including Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and former Governor 
Adlai Stevenson, titular head of the 
Democratic Party. The vote on this bill 
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in the other body was a nonpartisan 
vote. The vote which saved the amend- 
ment was almost evenly split between 
Democrats and Republicans. 

These are the facts which speak so 
strongly for the adoption of the Senate 
amendment. The only objection I think 
could honestly be made is that the 
amendment is not strong enough. 

Last year I introduced a bill which 
would have withheld all Federal high- 
ways funds from States not banning bill- 
boards on interstate roads. This prob- 
ably would be the only 100 percent effec- 
tive way of protesting our highways. 
But the question of States rights made 
it unlikely to be passed, so this year I 
introduced legislation embodying the 
carrot rather than stick approach. 
That bill would have provided a three- 
fourths of 1 percent incentive payment. 

The amendment before us today has 
been watered down even more. It pro- 
vides for an incentive payment of only 
one-half of 1 percent. It does not cover 
interstate highways constructed before 
July 1, 1956. It allows billboards with- 
in 12 miles of business establishments. 
In other words, the process of com- 
promise has removed many of the teeth 
from this legislation. There are many 
loopholes. For example it is estimated 
that from 30 to 35 percent of what wiil 
be the Interstate System, was con- 
structed before July 1, 1956, and thus 
will be open to even more billboards than 
may already exist. 

But in spite of the weaknesses in this 
legislation, I strongly support it. It is 
better to have some controls than to 
have none at all. That is what we are 
faced with if we disagree to the confer- 
ence report. Even if the legislation will 
not be 100 percent effective, it will do 
some good. The incentive payment un- 
doubtedly will encourage many States 
to act. For example, for the first time 
in history, the State of Maryland passed 
an antibillboard bill this year, prob- 
ably in anticipation of a several million 
dollars bonus it will receive as a result. 
Other States will do the same. 

Of course this legislation has drawn 
strong objections, even in its present 
state. The billboard lobby is still cry- 
ing States rights, although in this case 
the States are entirely free to accept or 
reject billboard controls and the result- 
ing bonus payment. The lobby also has 
raised the issue of job losses. Yet how 
can jobs which do not now exist be 
lost? We could create jobs by having 
people dig holes in the pavement of our 
highways. But certainly the highway 
users would object. Why add a hand- 
ful of jobs involved in putting up bill- 
boards which are just about as much 
of a detriment to interstate highways? 
The billboard industry will have plenty 
of room to expand on the primary and 
secondary roads, which also are being 
increased. 

Another objection has been that mo- 
tels, restaurants, and other roadside 
businesses will be wiped out or ruined by 
not being able to advertise. This could 
hardly be true. In the first place, since 
these are to be limited access highways, 
there will be few establishments on the 
roadway. Those which are can adver- 
tise within 12 miles. Those which are 
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located off the highways at access points 
can advertise as authorized by the State 
in accordance with the interest of the 
traveling public. 

In short, this legislation is the min- 
imum Congress can do to protect this 
multi-billion-dollar public investment. 
The only opposition to the bill is the 
extremely selfish opposition of the bill- 
board lobby. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I favor the motion to recom- 
mit this bill to the committee of con- 
ference. This bill has been so changed 
since it was before the House that I can 
no longer support it. 

In my opinion the Congress is moving 
too far and too fast in its provision for 
highways. This bill adds about $1.3 bil- 
lion to an already enormous highway 
program, 

It may be doubted whether this bill 
will put as many people to work as has 
been claimed. Consider the amounts 
now available to the States for highway 
work. 

This bill will raise inflationary pres- 
sures not only for the present but for 
the future. 

It assigns too high a priority to what 
this country is doing for highways. Let 
us remember that there are other criti- 
cal needs facing this country at this 
time, needs for defense, needs for 
science and education. We are going 
too far and too fast in support of the 
objectives of this bill. 

I now quote from the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] on this bill while it was be- 
fore the Senate. He stated that one of 
his objections was that “It would de- 
stroy the pay-as-you-go policy for Fed- 
eral highway aid established by the 
Highway Act of 1956, which set up the 
road trust fund to assure that Special 
taxes on highway users would be used 
for highway construction.” 

Mr. Speaker, the new provision added 
by the Senate increasing the Federal 
share of matched grants for ABC high- 
ways from 50 percent to 6624 percent is 
highly objectionable. This new provi- 
sion applies to a $400 million appropria- 
tion for ABC highways added by the 
Senate. 

Matched grants on the basis of 50 per- 
cent Federal and 50 percent State have 
been the rule for many years in ap- 
propriations for the ABC highways, 
which are the primary, secondary and 
urban roads. 

To change this basis from 50-50 to 
two-thirds Federal and one-third State 
is most unfair to many sections of the 
country. Even under the 50-50 match- 
ing, the more thickly populated, more 
highly Federally taxed areas have suf- 
fered. This is due to the formula under 
which the money is divided up among 
the States, which gives almost equal 
weight to area, road mileage, and popu- 
lation. A State like Massachusetts gets 
back in Federal grants for ABC high- 
ways a proportionately smaller share of 
the money contributed by its taxpayers 
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to the Federal Government for highway 
construction than do many other States. 

This inequality is of course greatly in- 
creased when the matching basis is 
changed from 50 percent Federal and 50 
percent State to 34 percent Federal and 
44 percent State. 

Federal grants in aid for highway con- 
struction were originally intended to help 
to build roads of national importance. 
The Federal money was provided out of 
an appropriation for post offices and post 
roads. But this program has naturally 
been popular in many areas, and the ten- 
dency has been constantly to extend it, 
both in the amounts of money appropri- 
ated, and in the types of roads covered. 

Under a Senate amendment the States 
were permitted 100 percent transferabil- 
ity of the new funds as between primary, 
secondary and urban roads. 

When Federal aid was confined to post 
roads and the matching basis was 50-50, 
some inequality in distribution was tol- 
erable. It becomes much more burden- 
some when the matching basis is 34 Fed- 
eral and ½% State. And it becomes yet 
more burdensome when these funds are 
made applicable not just to post roads 
and through routes, but to roads that are 
primarily of local interest. With unlim- 
ited transferability permitted, these 
funds can now be used predominately for 
such roads. This places an unfair bur- 
den on some of the States. 

While sectional interest should not be 
overemphasized, the taxpayers of the 
more thickly populated States should 
not be asked to contribute on a basis of 
6624 percent Federal grants for aid given 
under these provisions. 

This new matching grant basis should 
not be accepted. We should continue 
with the 50-50 sharing which has been 
in effect for so many years. 

It is desirable and necessary that the 
Federal Government take part in the fi- 
nancing of post roads and through 
routes. In this way the States having 
large needs for such highways and less 
ability to pay are in effect aided by 
States having lesser needs and greater 
ability to pay. But it is unsound, un- 
American and contrary to the proper 
relationship between the States and the 
Federal Government to have this sound 
principle carried further than is required 
for the above purpose. 

The late Senator James W. Wads- 
worth, of New York, in an article on the 
Federal aid system said: 

There may be some functions performed 
under it which can be done better by the 
Federal Government than the States. But I 
do believe that it could and should be radi- 
cally curbed, both in the interest of economy 
and sound policy, and that steps should be 
taken to place a check upon its growth be- 
fore it undermines our whole system of dual 
sovereignty of the State and Nation, 

But questionable as these features of the 
system are, the most dangerous phase of it 
in my opinion in its tendency toward the 
breaking down of the principle of local self- 
government, and the creation of an all- 
powerful Federal bureaucracy. 


It is interesting to note how greatly the 
present practice of distributing Federal 


funds to the States conflicts with funda- 
mental principles enunciated by past 
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leaders of our country. Over 100 years 
ago the Federal Government not only 
had a balanced budget but had a sizea- 
ble balance on hand from the proceeds of 
sales of public lands. It was proposed 
that this money be distributed to the 
States. Both Daniel Webster and John 
C. Calhoun vigorously opposed this. 

Webster proposed that the money be 
put to a different use, saying: 

This, in my opinion, would be a less evil 
than that extraordinary and dangerous state 
of things in which the United States should 
be found laying and collecting taxes for the 
purpose of distributing them when collected 
among the States of the Union. 


John C. Calhoun, speaking in Con- 
gress, said that he “dreaded the force of 
precedent; the time would come when 
the example of the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands would be 
urged as a reason for distributing the 
revenue derived from other sources.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the confer- 
ence report be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Conference. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, let us make 
no mistake about this bill. Those who 
advocate recommitting this bill are 
merely trying to stop any antirecession 
measures that may come before this 
House. 

This matter of highways is no new 
matter. As a member of the Committee 
on Public Works I have debated and 
listened intently to witnesses since 1955 
concerning the need for highways. Here 
is a bill before you today that is going to 
allow the States to put people to work. 
It will allow America to have the roads 
so badly needed and to which we are 
entitled, 

Two years ago I stood in this very well 
and urged this House to vote for the 1956 
Highway Act. On the day I spoke trag- 
edy struck my family by killing my aunt 
and uncle on a small two-lane highway. 
They were going to a picnic with some 
Sunday-school children, a drunk pulled 
around from behind a truck and hit their 
car head on. 

As I left the office this morning, I read 
where an 18-year-old boy from my dis- 
trict was found in the same circum- 
stances. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Does the gentleman re- 
call that day he was in the well of 
the House—I remember it very well— 
whether he voted for or against the bill? 

Mr. GRAY. Most certainly for the 


Mr. AVERY. That was not the im- 
pression I had. I was quite surprised by 
the gentleman's statement that he had 
voted for the bill. 

Mr. GRAY. If the gentleman will 
check the record, he will find out that 
not only did I vote for the bill, but I 
brought out a bouquet of roses here to 
illustrate my point and it was later writ- 
ten up in Newsweek magazine concern- 
ing my efforts in behalf of the bill. 
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Anyway, going on, this morning I read 
of an 18-year-old boy being killed in my 
district. He was going down a small 
two-lane highway under the same cir- 
cumstances. Someone passed another 
car, or tried to, and could not make it 
and hit him head on. It is time that we 
give America the roads the people are 
entitled to. It is time that we stop this 
slaughter on the highways of America. 
Let us stop letting the tail wag the dog. 
This matter of the billboards is aside 
from the true facts of this legislation. 
We need an expanded highway program. 
I talked with the chief highway engineer 
of the State of Illinois last night. He told 
me that 25,000 new jobs will be created if 
this bill is passed today. In addition, 
many engineering surveys are already 
completed and ready. We can let con- 
tracts immediately. So let us get on 
with this and quit haggling about little 
things that amount to nothing. Give us 
the roads and jobs that the country 
needs. Let us stop this slaughter on 
these small highways. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. No one wants high- 
Ways any more than I do and any more 
than the minority does. I have been 
one of the staunchest supporters of the 
interstate and ABC highway programs. 
The majority leader has indicated that, 
so far as this bill is concerned, he would 
have much preferred to have more time 
to consider it. No one is in opposition 
to the purposes of this bill as it relates 
to spurring employment. I think that 
should clearly appear in the Recorp. 
The question I wish to ask the gentle- 
man is: Is it not true that the issue 
facing us is just simply this: Must we 
vote today on a bill which even the ma- 
jority leader admits there has not been 
an adequate opportunity to consider in 
conference, and no opportunity to con- 
sider before our Public Works Commit- 
tee; or can we afford to wait another 30 
days and get, perhaps, a better bill back 
here? Now, I ask the gentleman with 
regard to that, is it not true that at 
the present time, as of February 28, as 
is reported to the Committee on Public 
Works in our hearings, there is a pres- 
ent uncommitted, unprogramed bal- 
ance of $1,164,827,000 on the interstate 
program and $651,387,000 on the ABC 
program, and, therefore, no real emer- 
gency consideration of this bill is as jus- 
tified as has been represented? 

Mr. GRAY. Is the gentleman making 
a speech or asking a question? 

3 CRAMER. I am asking a ques- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I would like to ask what I believe to 
be a crucial question in this matter of 
the distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. FALLON] the 
question I asked the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. Gray]. Is it not true that 
there is presently $1,164,827,000 in the 
Interstate System unprogramed and 
and $651,387,000 in the ABC unpro- 
gramed, and if that is true, why must we 
consider this legislation on an emer- 
gency basis at this time rather than to 
work for a better bill that would be con- 
sidered a few days after the recess. 

Mr. FALLON. If the gentleman will 
check the figures, he will know that I 
used that same figure on the Senate side 
when we were in conference, and I was 
told that this money, the $400 million, 
can be put in areas where they are in 
distress and where the money is very 
much needed, and that the ABC money 
for these areas has run out or will be 
all programed by July 1. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Kansas yield to me 
further? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMER. Is it not true again as 
to where this money is allocated and 
where there are workers in distressed 
areas that that is a question strictly 
within the jurisdiction of the State road 
department? 

Mr. FALLON. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. And is it not true, if 
the State road departments were in- 
clined to put this unprogramed money 
in distressed areas, all they have to do 
is to put it there and there may be little 
or no need for any additional Federal 
money because this unspent money be- 
tween now and the time it would take to 
confer further on this report which they 
have at the present time can be used? 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman is 
claiming that there is no need for addi- 
tional money to be spent at this time, 
but all the testimony in the other body 
shows clearly that there is a need for 
additional money to be spent in the 
many counties of the United States at 
this time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
my first experience as a conferee. It 
has been an enlightening experience 
especially when we go into conference 
with the House having worked its will 
on a piece of legislation. There seems 
to be some disturbing opinion about the 
fact that the bill provides two-thirds 
Federal participation and one-third 
State participation on the $400 million 
that goes out in the States, that may 
reach into every Congressional District 
in the United States. Most of the peo- 
ple who are disturbed about that feature 
are the ones who receive the benefits of 
this interregional system. In addition 
to expanding this highway program 
$400 million on the ABC system in the 
first year there is $200 million added to 
the interregional system and the sec- 
ond year $300 million. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. FALLON. I yield the gentleman 
1 additional minute in order to ask him 
a question, 

Do I understand the gentleman from 
Kansas is for the emergency fund and 
the formula under which it is to be 
distributed? 

Mr. GEORGE. I intend to support 
the bill that is now on the floor. It is 
not exactly what I would like to have. 
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I think our committee could have done 
a much better job if we had a chance 
to work our will. 

Mr. FALLON. TI understand also that 
the gentleman said the money that is 
advanced to the States under the law 
will be paid back under future allot- 
ments? 

Mr. GEORGE. That has been in the 
bill. It requires that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the discussion here today on the merits 
of accepting this conference report has 
revealed that Members are sharply di- 
vided on certain provisions in this bill. 
Ideally there might be further consid- 
eration given to these provisions, con- 
cerning some of which many of us have 
reservations. Most of us would prob- 
ably agree that this is not an ideal way 
to legislate. However, I do not feel we 
could get a better bill by sending it back 
to the conference committee. 

I personally feel that this conference 
report should be adopted. In my opin- 
ion the merits of the bill outweigh its 
weak points. Its adoption will accelerate 
a program of tremendous value to the 
Nation. 

I recognize that others will feel these 
matters need further consideration. 
Therefore I cannot agree with the con- 
tention that those who vote to recom- 
mit will be opposing the highway pro- 
gram itself, or will be refusing to back 
an important antirecession measure. In 
fairness, I think we should frankly ad- 
mit that this measure could be improved. 
Sending it back to conference, however, 
is not likely to alter it much and I trust 
that a majority will agree with me that 
the merits of the bill outweigh its weak- 
nesses. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding, I 
should like to mention one provision in 
the Highway Act of 1956 about which 
I have reservations. Section 112 of that 
act provides that no service stations or 
other commercial establishments for 
serving motor vehicle users are to be 
constructed or located on the rights of 
way of the Interstate System. If this 
provision cannot be modified in some 
way, motorists may be seriously incon- 
venienced, Furthermore, local and State 
highway connections at various inter- 
changes may be heavily overloaded with 
Passengers turning off temporarily to 
stop at service stations. 

In New Jersey a plan was developed in 
1946 with respect to service areas which 
has worked well. After deciding on suit- 
able locations for gas stations, addition- 
al land was acquired, properly designed 
exits and entrances were built, and sites 
were prepared under the construction 
contract. 

After construction, these sites were 
sold at public auction. Each purchaser 
agreed to certain conditions of sale, re- 
stricting, for example, the type of build- 
ings which could be constructed, and in- 
suring competition between various op- 
erating companies. Being privately 
owned, these areas come under the rat- 
able structure of the community in 
which they are located. The sites have 
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been so located that screening planting 
keeps the service stations from being 
readily visible from the highway. De- 
spite heavy traffic, these stations have 
been so designed that the chances of ac- 
cidents are minimized. 

By encouraging convenient, privately 
owned facilities the State has been re- 
lieved of the necessity of providing its 
own facilities and of policing these facil- 
ities, and it has not been necessary to 
concentrate such facilities at the major 
interchanges. 

The Bureau of Public Roads seems to 
feel that Congress, by enacting section 
112, has taken a position inconsistent 
with a program which has proven suc- 
cessful in New Jersey. They recognize 
that experience may eventually lead 
them to recommend a change in this 
policy, if time proves that motorists can- 
not be adequately served with the pres- 
ent restrictions in effect. The only trou- 
ble with this position is that there will 
be an immediate necessity for gas serv- 
ice, restrooms, and telephones. If, for 
example, we build 50 or 60 miles of an 
interstate highway without such facili- 
ties, we should not be required actually 
to experience the difficulties which 
would result. Our commonsense should 
tell us that more needs to be done to 
consider the comfort, convenience, and 
safety of our motorists. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this conference report. 
We have to consider the report on its 
merits as it appears before us at the 
present time. 

I would like to comment on a section 
which has not received any comment up 
to this time but I think is a vital section 
of the bill, and that is section 8. 

Under section 8 of this bill the needs 
formula for the allocation of Federal 
Interstate Highway System funds will 
go into effect with the allocations for the 
fiscal year 1960. This needs formula is 
something for which your roads sub- 
committee has been fighting for a num- 
ber of years. In the bill that was 
passed by this body in 1956 and brought 
to the floor by the House Public Works 
Committee we had provided that the 
needs formula should go into effect im- 
mediately for the Federal Interstate 
Highway System. However, at that time 
the bill which was passed by the other 
body did not provide that formula and 
used the old formula of allocation on the 
basis of population, area, and post roads. 
As a result, the conference report 2 
years ago, which became the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, was a compro- 
mise on the issue, saying that the old 
formula would be used through fiscal 
year 1959, but that beginning in 1960 
the needs formula would go into effect. 

Your committee has been fighting to 
obtain this formula for a number of 
years, because this is the only formula 
that will actually complete the Federal 
Interstate Highway System at one si- 
multaneous time. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 
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Mr. FALLON. Does not the gentleman 
agree with me in the statement I made 
in the conference, that this formula 
should be extended for 3 years, and that 
we were limited to 1 year because we 
could not expand the figure in confer- 
ence. Does not the gentleman agree that 
it should be for a 3-year period? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I fully agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Is that not another 
reason why this bill should go back to 
conference? 

Mr. FALLON. If the gentleman will 
yield, the subject matter the gentleman 
is talking about was adopted in this 
House in 1956. We are still limited to 
the 1-year rule. 

Mr. McGREGOR. If it goes back to 
conference we can bring the subject up 
for general discussion. Will the gentle- 
man not agree to that? 

Mr. FALLON. I think we had it up 
for general discussion when we were in 
conference. I suggested that it should 
be on a 3-year basis rather than 1 year, 
and I was told that we were limited to 
1 year only in conference. 

Mr. McGREGOR. But the gentleman 
did not make a motion to make it a 3- 
year period. 

Mr. FALLON. I would have been out 
of order had I made such a motion and 
I was told so. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to agree with the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. GEORGE], and say 
that this is not a perfect way to legis- 
late. However, in the 6 years that I 
have been privileged to serve in this 
body we have passed an awful lot of 
bills that have not been legislated per- 
fectly. We have done it here on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
These laws, admittedly not perfect, have 
helped the people. 

I represent a wonderful area on Long 
Island, N. Y. It is a narrow, 100-mile 
strip filled with roads. Frankly, it is 
a billboard jungle. New York City may 
have its blackboard jungle, but we have 
a billboard jungle. Here we will be 
making an attempt, a small attempt, a 
rather weak and pitiful attempt in the 
right direction. What a shame that 
pressure has been exerted by powerful 
and wealthy lobbies and by people in 
high places to defeat the anti-billboard 
philosophy of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I just want to say to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT], that I have not been pressured 
upon this bill and I resent his imputa- 
tion that Members of the House have 
been lobbied and high-pressured as he 
said they have been. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 


gentleman from California [Mr.“Roose- 
VELT]. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
those who oppose this conference report 
are in essence trying to delay the spend- 
ing of funds that would be used directly 
to fight the growing depression. The 
effort by some to say that a smile a day 
will chase the depression away is a cruel 
joke on the ever increasing human 
tragedies that are taking place across 
our country. Today’s New York Times 
carries a story, as follows: 

The number of workers drawing unem- 
ployment insurance in this city rose by 
nearly 10,000 last week, the largest increase 
since the beginning of the year. 

Officials predicted that the situation 
would get worse in the next few weeks as a 
result of post-Easter layoffs in the apparel 
trades, New York’s principal industry. 

Gloomy employment news came from 
other major centers, despite White House 
hopes for a seasonal upturn in jobs. The 
Labor Department’s chief manpower expert 
reported that the national unemployment 
total for March would show an increase of 
about 200,000 over the February figure of 
5,173,000, 

The estimate was made in St. Louis by 
Seymour L. Wolfbein, head of the Division 
of Manpower and Employment Statistics of 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. It 
contrasted with a statement Monday by 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, that 
he did not expect the March figure would 
be much different from the previous 
month's total. 

A further rise in unemployment insurance 
was reported in Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles. Other key in- 
dustrial centers showed a leveling off in 
Joblessness, but no pickup. 


Who can read those words and doubt 
the very real seriousness of what our 
Nation faces? 

Much as many of us would want the 
House to give direct consideration to the 
provisions of this conference bill orig- 
inating in the other body, the fact is 
neither we nor our committees can do 
so. Those who have read the evidence 
presented on the other side of the Capitol 
agree it fully justifies what we are now 
asked to approve. Let us do so whole- 
heartedly and convincingly. The coun- 
try looks to us for leadership and un- 
derstanding for it is getting only hesita- 
tion and optimistic platitudes from the 
executive branch. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. RIEHLMAN]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not happy with the manner in which 
this legislation has been presented to 
the House today for action without hav- 
ing ample time for the Members to 
throughly debate the changes that were 
made by the Senate when it substituted 
the provisions of S. 3414 for the bill that 
passed the House. 

Additional time certainly is needed to 
provide an opportunity to discuss the 
important changes, such as the revision 
in the formula for primary, secondary, 
and urban roads, and the inclusion of 
provisions for the Interstate System. 

I know that during my 12 years of 
service in the Congress, we have acted 
on legislation— possibly much less im- 
portant legislation—in this same man- 
ner, but I cannot say that this pro- 
cedure meets with my approval. 
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However, I cannot see where we would 
accomplish anything by recommitting 
this report to the conference committee. 

There is a need for expeditious action 
on this legislation so that we may be 
able to get some of our vital road pro- 
grams off dead center, such as in my 
State, and in other States as well. 

Therefore, I feel compelled to vote 
against recommittal. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
most of the general purposes and most of 
the principal provisions of this legisla- 
tion. It seems clear, however, that we 
are involved in an irregular procedure. 
The other body has so amended the bill 
originally passed by the House that it 
bears only the most superficial resem- 
blance to that measure on which the 
House acted. 

The Senate attached, and the con- 
ference committee agreed to, a number 
of extraneous provisions which by right 
should have been the subject of separate 
legislation. At least, the regular pro- 
cedure should have been followed and the 
House given an opportunity to consider 
these matters in the regular deliberative 
process and to work its will. 

These extraordinary provisions au- 
thorize among other things additional 
deletions from the highway fund for 
other than roadbuilding purposes. It 
seems to me that we should be very care- 
ful about allowing such expenses to come 
out of this fund. At the very least we 
should have such matters fully discussed 
in the Public Works Committee of the 
House and understand exactly what effect 
they will have upon this fund before 
summarily approving them. 

I am not unmindful of the need for 
moving with deliberate speed in getting 
useful and constructive public works un- 
derway in the present national economic 
climate. Yet there is no need so very 
urgent as to allow ourselves to be stam- 
peded into taking inadequately consid- 
ered legislation simply to save a few days. 

It would seem logical to me that, if 
this motion to recommit should be 
adopted, the conference committee could 
delete these more technical and contro- 
versial matters, bring the bill in its main 
provisions back to us within a few days, 
and let us approve it. Thus work could 
be authorized and underway. Then, 
these extraneous features could be taken 
up in the regular way as separate legisla- 
tion and the House could work its will on 
each in turn. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Dorn.] 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WatnwricutT] and I do not be- 
ee bill is perfect but I am support- 

git. 

One of the prime blessings of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways is the absence of stop lights. 
They are so planned and constructed as 
to give the motorist the maximum safe- 
ty and the minimum inconvenience. 
Should we not, therefore, as we appro- 
priate millions of dollars for further 
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construction, protect the natural beauty 
of the country side and give lie to the 
heading of a recent cartoon: “Coast to 
Coast Without Seeing a Stop Light—or 
Anything Else.” 

The reason we cannot see “anything 
else” of course being the pleas to buy 
“Burp’s Pills” for indigesticn or “Glop 
Hair Oil” strung end to end along the 
highway shoulders. They mar the 
beauty of our roadsides and menace the 
safety of motorists. The rural vistas re- 
quire no enhancement by pictures of 
pretty girls. Drivers of our modern 
high-powered cars are better undis- 
tracted. 

To prevent the erection of the bill- 
boards would not be depriving the ad- 
vertisers, who play a vital role in our 
economy, of necessary display sites. 
Certainly the media of radio, television, 
newspapers, magazines and other de- 
vices are ample and equally effective. 
But I do not believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be party to making the 
driver a captive audience. 

The 41,000 miles of highways, of course, 
do not go through my Brooklyn district. 
But the residents of the district have in 
great numbers informed me of their deep 
concern with the maintenance of high 
standards of beauty and safety on them, 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues some of their comments. 

One woman wrote: 

My friends and I feel strongly that the 
scenery on our highways should remain as it 


is, and not be made the tool of commercial 
interests. 


Another: 
The billboards are generally pointless, often 


creating driving hazards and certainly de- 
facing the countryside, 


Still another: 
I believe that drastic legislation should be 
passed to prevent the further desecration of 


our beautiful scenery. I find it disgusting 
to have my scenic view blocked. 


They all ask why our lawmakers can- 
not do anything. Of course we can. 
Their tax dollars are helping to construct 
these roads and there is no tenable rea- 
son why their wishes and interests should 
not be considered. They will continue to 
buy nationally advertised wares even if 
not reminded to do so while motoring 
across the land. In their name, I earn- 
estly ask positive action to permit us a 
hazardless, happy drive “coast to coast 
without seeing a stop light,” but seeing 
everything else our beautiful country 
displays. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
attempted in the debate today to point 
out that there are unprogramed funds 
presently available in both the Inter- 
state and ABC Systems and according to 
information presented to our Public 
Works Committee this money could have 
been used in the past to create more jobs. 
It has been of concern to many of us who 
have been so vitally interested in the 
highway program and the action taken 
under the 1956 act that the States seem 
in m: instances to drag their feet in 
getting the program underway in full 
force. 
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All the States that testified before our 
committee when the 1956 act was under 
consideration indicated that they could 
match the Federal funds or would make 
provisions for matching funds if the bill 
were approved. Now we see that many 
have not yet lived up to this moral com- 
mitment. Even some State governors 
are trying to blame the administration 
for holding onto some of the funds until 
contracts are completed and thus mak- 
ing State matching fund amounts that 
must be made available too burdensome. 
A full investigation of this has proven 
that this is not true—and, if any Federal 
program has been expedited on the na- 
tional level since its inception it has been 
the 1956 Highway Act. Under section 6 
the States can even borrow from the 
Federal Government some of the State 
matching funds to tide them over—and 
no such request has been denied. 

The point I am making is that the 
States, not only under the present pro- 
gram, but under the accelerated pro- 
gram under consideration today must 
accept their full responsibility and get 
their programs fully underway. The 
States further have the authority to 
place this construction money in em- 
ployment distressed areas if they so de- 
sire—in that the decision as to where 
the money is spent is strictly within the 
discretion of the State administrations. 
I think it unfortunate that those States 
complaining the loudest about distressed 
employment areas and asking for further 
Federal assistance in those areas are 
States that have not used all the Fed- 
eral money available under the present 
highway act and have not, apparently, 
considered this program as a means of 
channeling jobs into these areas, 

I trust that under the accellerated pro- 
gram, as well as the existing one, the 
States will go ahead and use the tools 
available and help themselves to the 
maximum with this road program. 

Iam supporting the conference report, 
although I think the manner in which 
it arose without full Public Works Com- 
mittee consideration in the House, is 
most unfortunate and legislatively poor 
practice. 

Some of the reasons why I am sup- 
porting the bill is because it contains 
some provisions essential to our highway 
program, such as the extension of the 
ABC system under the 1956 act and in- 
creasing funds for that purpose by the 
annual $25 million contemplated in the 
1956 act; further because the acceler- 
ated program on the interstate system 
of $800 million authorization over a 3- 
year period is the program requested by 
the President as a sound antirecession 
measure which does not require further 
appropriations but permits States to call 
upon the trust fund for more money 
during these years if the programs with- 
in the States are far enough advanced 
to permit the States to make good use 
of additional money. j 

The bill does provide for $400 million 
authorization for appropriation for the 
ABC system acceleration during fiscal 
1959 which shall be repaid by the States 
into the trust fund in the 2-year period 
following by deducting from the ABC 
allocations to the States during those 
2 years an amount equal to that ace 
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celeration amount made available in fis- 
cal 1959. 

There is an additional $115 million 
authorization for appropriation for fur- 
ther loans to cover the State shares in 
matching Federal money if the States 
have difficulty in providing adequate 
matching funds. 

Thus it is seen that although there is 
a tremendous immediate acceleration 
impact on the road program of about 
$1.5 billion in available highway funds, 
the appropriation impact is compara- 
tively small. S 

I trust the passage of this bill will 
signal full speed ahead on this, the 
largest public works program in the his- 
tory of the world. The administra- 
tion’s road program put into effect in 
1956 by Congress, is a proven national 
necessity for safety and commerce as 
well as defense and its acceleration at 
this time further fortifies the wisdom 
of the President in recommending it 
some 2 years before Congress took ac- 
tion on it as an important element in 
stabilizing our economy. 

Let us hope the States accept the chal- 
lenge, accept their full responsibility 
and make full use of the program— 
particularly at this time. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say that I think the House would be wise 
in adopting this conference report to- 
day. We could not, in my opinion, im- 
prove on the legislation that is here be- 
fore us. Some of it is new, and some of 
it is old. Certainly the old legislation 
has proved tried and true; the new legis- 
lation comes to us at a period when we 
are asked to proceed with as much haste 
as possible. 

If we send this bill back to conference 
there will be no hearings on any of the 
subject matter that is in the bill; it 
will come back to the House in the same 
manner in which it came back today. 
If this conference report is sent back to 
the committee we have no instructions 
from the House on any section that they 
want to change. We have had limited 
debate from individual Members who 
expressed their own opinions on it; 
hence the will of the House is not ex- 
pressed on any subject in this bill. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I certainly am 
sure my good friend from Maryland did 
not mean to say that if this were sent 
back to the conference committee it 
would be under no instruction and would 
come back in the same form it is now. 

Mr, FALLON. No. 

Mr. McGREGOR. We have 10 mem- 
bers on the conference committee. Iam 
sure it will be discussed. 

Mr. FALLON. Iam sorry the gentle- 
man did not understand. I said that 
if this bill were sent back to conference 
the House Committee on Public Works 
would not have an opportunity to ex- 
press its will on any subject; the House 
would not have a chance to express its 
will on any subject, or vote its will on 
any subject. 

Certainly, as conferees we would come 
back to the House and bring in what 
the conferees thought the House might 
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want, but we have no expression from 
the House on any subject in this bill, 
except what the individual members 
have å 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Suppose this were 
sent back to conference and we held 
hearings, it would certainly be the right 
of the gentleman from Maryland to call 
his subcommittee in session and we could 
invite any Member who wanted to come 
and give us his views. Then we would 
know where the House stands when we 
went back to conference and have some 
knowledge and idea of what the House 
wanted. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Someone said this 
might come back in the same form. 
Let us take that statement at its face 
value. It would certainly not be in the 
same form because if we recommit the 
report our conferees will go back and 
say nothing. The House may not ac- 
cept this in its present form so let us 
send it back and have it reconsidered. 
Let us recommit the conference report. 

Mr. FALLON. I would like to get an 
expression of the House as to what the 
Members might like to change. We are 
back in the House but we have no in- 
structions from the House. We do have 
the views of a few Members who have 
had a limited time to speak. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. We certainly are 
not going to hold hearings over this 
week. If the gentleman wants to hold 
Public Works Committee hearings for 
2 days it will give us an opportunity to 
come before our Committee on Public 
Works and let this matter be taken up, 
then the conferees will have some ideas 
about the matter. 

Mr. FALLON. That is still not an ex- 
pression of the House. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wy- 
oming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, just as I have consistently sup- 
ported the highway program, both in- 
terstate and primary, I am for an ex- 
pansion of the highway construction 
program for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, for which provision is made in 
this conference report. Nevertheless, I 
intend to vote for the motion to recom- 
mit this conference report, if such a 
motion is offered. I have consistently 
urged upon the committee and this body 
the necessity for adequate provision for 
more forest highways. In 1956, when 
the Highway Act of that year was under 
consideration, I attempted to increase 
the authorization for forest highways 
to $45 million. I still think that this 
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amount or more is necessary for an 
adequate program. 

Forest highways are an integral part 
of many of our most important Federal 
routes, and are quite frequently the most 
scenic. Adequate highway integration 
depends on good connecting links 
through the national forests. In pro- 
viding this, even with our expanded 
highway program, we have been going 
backward instead of forward. Our fail- 
ure to make adequate provision affects 
highway users throughout the country. 

The Senate bill provided an additional 
forest highway authorization of $10 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959. The conference report reduces 
this to $5 million. The Senate amend- 
ment further provided an authorization 
of $36 million for the years ending June 
30, 1960, and June 30, 1961. The con- 
ference report reduces this to $33 mil- 
lion for each year. In my opinion, the 
funds provided by the conference do not 
represent a fair and proper increase in 
this category, even when considered in 
relation to the increases otherwise made. 
When one considers the inadequacy of 
present levels of forest highway con- 
struction, this is even more serious. To 
make our highway system adequate, we 
must correct this situation. I think it is 
obvious that in the rush of considering 
this bill with so many Senate changes, 
full consideration was not given to this 
most important item. The fact that the 
increases were cut in half would sug- 
gest that this was a hurried compro- 
mise. From talking with some members 
of the committee, I am convinced that 
if this bill is returned to conference for 
further consideration, then the merits of 
the situation can be presented, with a 
good chance of providing the additional 
$10 million for the year ending June 30, 
1959, and the authorization of $36 mil- 
lion for the years ending June 30, 1960, 
and June 30, 1961. I am sure that other 
items in the bill with which I am not 
so familiar, but which has been men- 
tioned here on the floor, can also be 
improved. 

I will continue to support the highway 
program and its acceleration, but I 
think that the best interests of a sound 
highway program would be served 
through further consideration by the 
conference. I therefore intend to vote 
for the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. H. R. 9821, 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, as 
adopted by the Senate, disagreed to by 
the House and now recommend to the 
House for adoption by the conferees, con- 
i in effect a distinct inequity to Ha- 
waii. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
Public Law 627, 84th Congress, appro- 
priated greatly increased funds for the 
Interstate Highway System. Since Ha- 
waii did not have roads which were a 
part of the Interstate Highway System, 
she received no funds from the moneys 
apportioned thereto, nor was Hawaii 
granted any other consideration to com- 
pensate for this lack of interstate high- 
ways. On the other hand, Alaska—in- 
cluded in the Federal-Aid Highway Sys- 
tem for the first time—was given a 90-10 
ratio of participation. 
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The provisions of title II of Public Law 
627, 84th Congress, do apply to Hawaii. 
By virtue of the revenue provisions of 
this title, Hawaii is paying increased 
automotive user taxes in excess of $2 
million. This goes to build roads on the 
mainland when Hawaii's Americans are 
in desperate need of roads. 

In order to remove this inequity, H. R. 
8922, a bill to provide that Hawaii would 
be granted the minimum set forth in sec- 
tion 108 (c), Public Law 627, 84th Con- 
gress, was introduced. Said section 108 
(c) contains the following: 

That no State shall receive less than three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the money so ap- 
portioned; and one-half in the manner now 
provided by law for the apportionment of 
funds for the Federal-aid primary system. 


The House Committee on Public 
Works, at my request, conducted an in- 
vestigation of matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of that committee on the 
ground in Hawaii. On highways and 
highway conditions, the committee re- 
port contains the following: 

Highway conditions on the islands of 
Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, Molokai, and Kauai, 
‘were observed by the committee members. 
* * * None of the islands has an adequate 
mileage of improved highways for current 
demands of commercial, military, and tourist 
traveling. 


As regards the island of Hawaii—area 
more than 4,030 square miles—the report 
points out: 

Much of the mileage is substandard and 
im some instances the roadway is only wide 
@nough for one-way travel. * * * Similar 
highway deficiencies were noted on the 
islands of Maui, Molokai, and Kauai. 


The inspection committee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, in its summary, 
reports that the members are in general 
agreement on “participation by Hawaii 
to a greater extent in highway funds to 
bring the islands’ road system to meet 
current and prospective needs.” 

I am positive that the Members of the 
Congress want to be fair. We of Hawaii 
ask for no more than justice and equity. 
We realize that many times our taxes 
must contribute to projects benefiting 
the mainland. When, however, our au- 
tomotive user taxes, estimated in 1955 
as $7,275,000, are increased to something 
like $10 by the provisions of title II of 
Public Law 627 and we receive the same 
apportionment as that prevailing prior 
to passage of Public Law 627, we are con- 
vinced we are not being treated fairly. 
We were not being treated fairly priorly 
since no adjustment was made for our 
lack of interstate highways. Our des- 
perate need for adequate highways for 
our economic and social development 
heightens our sense of injury. 

I hope that before this Congress ad- 
journs legislation will be passed by the 
Congress correcting the manifest in- 
justice done Hawaii. The expressions of 
concern on the part of the Committee on 
Public Works of this House and of the 
other body are deeply appreciated and 
welcomed. I am sure this concern will 
be translated into relief for Hawaii. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation, H. R. 9821, with accompany- 
ing conference report, is substantially 
the same as the measure, H. R. 11418, 
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which I introduced and in support of 
which I submitted testimony before the 
House Public Works Committee recently. 

The fundamental purpose of this bill 
is, as you know, to provide authorization 
for the immediate acceleration of the 
rate of highway construction on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary and secondary road 
systems that is already in progress. 
There is certainly no dispute about the 
long-range economic or security value of 
this program. 

It is, admittedly, an emergency anti- 
recession measure. I do not think there 
is much doubt in this body about the 
current existence of an economic reces- 
sion, readjustment, transition, “slight de- 
pression,” or whatever other name you 
please to attach to describe the alarming 
fact that millions of Americans are out 
of work. In my State and area we are 
unfortunately too familiar with this re- 
cession which is visiting severe economic 
hardships upon thousands of families 
whose working heads have long ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensa- 
tion allowances, meager as they are and 
brief as they last. 

It may be there are a few provisions in 
the bill and report that we cannot all 
agree upon. The fundamental fact is 
that by passage and initiation of the bill 
into action it is authoritatively estimated 
hundreds of thousands of creative work 
opportunities will be promptly developed 
for American taxpayers now unem- 
ployed. The economic emergency is here 
whether we like it or not; millions of 
workers are without weekly pay en- 
velopes now; this is a sound economic 
recovery assistance step; we have a 
moral responsibility and a high legisla- 
tive duty to our own people in this catas- 
trophe. I most earnestly hope this 
House will promptly act without ex- 
tended delay to grant the help this bill 
will give to so many of our citizens who 
are desperately in need now. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
protest the manner in which this legis- 
lation has been considered by the House 
of Representatives. We realize that this 
bill may be the only chance we will have 
to consider highway legislation in this 
2d session of the 85th Congress. This 
bill has been written on the other side 
of the Capitol and the House of Rep- 
resentatives has not been given an op- 
portunity to revise or implement the 
Senate amendments. Only the conferees 
have had an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments. 

I have been requested by the Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, the Wisconsin High- 
way Commission, Wisconsin County 
Boards Association, and the Wisconsin 
Roadbuilders Association to present 
their views and recommendations on 
amendments to our Federal highway 
program. 

This bill as originally passed by the 
House was a simple extension bill. Every 
Member of the House understood that 
later in this session amendments to our 
Federal Road Act would be considered. 
Now we are faced with a parliamentary 
situation where the other body has con- 
sidered and acted upon amendments to 
the Federal Road Act as amendments 
to the House extension bill. The entire 
Federal Road Act has been rewritten 
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without giving consideration to amend- 
ments by Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We are required under the 
rules of the House to consider this bill 
this morning in the form of a confer- 
ence report without amendment in a 
period of 60 minutes. As Members of 
the House of Representatives we are not 
given an opportunity to present the rec- 
ommendations and amendments sug- 
gested by our State and the people we 
represent. This is important legislation 
and should not be treated in this man- 
ner. I shall vote against this conference 
ot as a protest against this proce- 
ure. 

At this point I would like to read into 
the Record several of the many letters 
I have received on this legislation. You 
will note that several suggested amend- 
ments have been recommended by vari- 
ous groups in Wisconsin. It is regret- 
table that the House will not haye an 
opportunity to consider these amend- 
ments. 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, March 27, 1958. 
Hon. MELVIN R. Lamp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar MEL: Governor Thomson has asked 
me to send you a copy of a letter sent by 
the State Highway Department to the Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator. 

The letter is self-explanatory and the 
Governor hopes you will be able to take 
some action in giving support to this re- 
quest. He feels very strongly that Wiscon- 
sin does not have a fair share of the “I” 
system within its borders, and the commer- 
cial as well as strategic value of this route 
justifies every possible effort in obtaining it. 

Please advise us of any other information 
we may be able to provide, or any further 
action by the Governor you may feel will be 
helpful. 

Thanking you in advance for your assist- 
ance, 

Sincerely, 
M. SELLINGER, 
Executive Secretary. 
‘Tue STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Madison, March 25, 1958. 
Mr. B. D. TALLAMY, 

Federal Highway Administrator, United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, Gen- 
gu Services Building, Washington, 

80. 
(Through Mr. R. H. Paddock, district engl- 
neer in Wisconsin.) 

Deak Mr. Tattamy: The State Highway 
Commission of Wisconsin, believing that cer- 
tain mileage of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways authorized to 
be designated by the Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts of 1944 and 1956 remains to be desig- 
nated (and believing that a less than equi- 
table mileage of interstate highway routes 
was designated in the State of Wisconsin), 
herewith requests that the United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public 
Roads, designate and authorize establish- 
ment of an Interstate System route extend- 
ing from Milwaukee, Wis., to Marinette, Wis., 
and Menominee, Mich., a distance of approxi- 
mately 180 miles, and presents herewith 
factual data in support of such request. 

Such a route, with its connection in Michi- 
gan, was a part of the strategic network of 
principal traffic routes of military im 
approved by the Secretary of War. 

Such a route was included in the studies 
of the National Interregional Highway Com- 
mittee which led to the creation of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways by the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. Such route 
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was included in the 78,800-mile system 
studied and the 48,300-mile system, but was 
dropped out of subsequent lower mileage 
systems as studied by the committee. In the 
Interstate System as later approved, such 
route was omitted. 

The facts are these: 

1. The locks at Sault Ste. Marie are one of 
the most vital defense areas. Chicago is 
another. There is no Interstate System 
direct route between them. In the spirit of 
the Congress which added the words “and 
Defense” to the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways. Wisconsin re- 
quests that such route be added. 

2. The Great Lakes, as the St. Lawrence 
seaway project is completed, will be opened 
to ocean shipping. The Lake States will be- 
come inland ports. In the interest of closer 
integration between sea transportation and 
highway transportation, the Interstate Sys- 
tem will need a route serving the areas in 
proximity to the ports on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan. 

3. The Fox River Valley in Wisconsin is the 
site of many essential industries. Its manu- 
factures are growing rapidly and its popula- 
tion increases are impressive. An interstate 
system route northerly from Milwaukee 
would bring these vital industries several 
hours closer to Chicago and to Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

4. The planned growth and further de- 
velopment of the vast area in Wisconsin and 
Michigan north of Milwaukee and east of the 
Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul is 
evidenced by the planning, construction, and 
opening of the Mackinac Bridge. An inter- 
state system route such as Wisconsin now 
requests would correlate advantageously with 
the planning for this entire area. 

5. Northern Wisconsin and upper Michi- 
gan are superb vacationlands. An inter- 
state system routing such as Wisconsin sug- 
gests would bring these areas half a day 
nearer to the rest of the Nation. 

6. Such an interstate system route as Wis- 
consin requests north of Milwaukee is al- 
ready a part of the Interstate System south 
of Milwaukee to Chicago. It is such an im- 
portant segment of the Interstate System 
that Illinois is building its section as a toll 
road in order to get it done even faster than 
Interstate System financing would permit it 
to be built as a freeway. The Wisconsin 
section is of equal urgency and the State is 
concentrating a big share of its Interstate 
System money on early construction. The 
entire route south of Milwaukee County will 
be under contract this calendar year. The 
route north of Milwaukee is of such similar 
importance that the State, with primary 
Federal aid, is in the process of providing 
dual roadways, planned access, and inter- 
changes for 114 miles. 

In the light of these facts which show a 
development beyond all expectations or con- 
siderations given at the time the master 
plan for the Interstate System was first pro- 
posed nearly two decades ago, Wisconsin re- 
spectfully requests an additional route for 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways between Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Menominee, Mich. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD L. PLUMMER, 
Chairman. 


WISCONSIN COUNTY 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., January 17, 1958. 
The Honorable MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Congressman, Seventh District, Wis- 
consin, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. OC. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN Lamp: Enclosed here- 
with you will find a copy of a resolution on 
the above subject that was passed at the 
annual conyention of our association held 
at Superior, Wis., on October 9, 1957. 

It is our understanding that undoubtedly 
Several bills will be introduced into this 
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session of Congress proposing to increase 
mileages in various States to the present 
system of interstate highways. We feel that 
Wisconsin has a very limited amount of 
mileage in this Interstate System as it now 
stands, and in view of the conditions as set 
forth in the resolution believe that our State 
is entitled to primary consideration in the 
event that any additional mileage is to be 
added to the system. 

We fully realize that Congress is faced 
with increasing costs on the present limited 
Interstate System, but we also well realize 
that in the 1957 session of Congress there 
was additional allocation of mileage made to 
various States and that Wisconsin did not 
secure any consideration at that time for 
additional mileage. 

Our association earnestly solicits your co- 
operation in carrying out the intent of the 
attached resolution to the end that if any 
legislation is enacted in this session of Con- 
gress increasing mileage on the Interstate 
System, that our State is given primary con- 
sideration due to the factors outlined in the 
attached resolution. 

We will appreciate being kept informed 
by your office on the possibility of any moves 
being made in this session of Congress to 
increase mileage on the Interstate System so 
that we may also solicit the support of other 
organizations in our State to help you se- 
cure adequate allocations for Wisconsin, 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. THELEN, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION RELATING To ADDING MILEAGE IN 
WISCONSIN TO THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF IN- 
TERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


Whereas an important and vital segment 
of Wisconsin's economy is not now served 
by the existing routes of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways in- 
cluding the industrial, agricultural, forest 
product, mining and resort areas lying along 
the eastern portion of the State north of 
Milwaukee and in general the entire north- 
ern area of the State; and 

Whereas the great potential developments 
arising from the completion of the Mackinac 
Bridge and the St. Lawrence Waterway will 
create an urgent need for modern highway 
facilities in the area; and 

Whereas, the existing system in our State 
includes a termini from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., at Superior, Wis., but pro- 
vides no connection between such termini 
and the Mackinac Bridge; and 

Whereas such a connection would provide 
a modern link from the Northwest, including 
the great ore areas and the industrial areas 
of the Great Lakes; and 

Whereas present facilities serving the area 
carry substantial volumes of Canadian traffic; 
and 

Whereas such a route would well serve 
the defense needs of the Nation and our 
neighbor to the north: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin County Boards 
Association in its 1957 convention duly as- 
sembled at Superior, Wis., on October 9, 
1957: 

1. That the United States Congress be pe- 
titioned to include in the mileage compris- 
ing the National System of Interstate De- 
fense Highways a north-south route con- 
necting the control points of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Iron Mountain, Mich., and an east- 
west route connecting the control points 
of Iron Mountain, Mich., and Superior, Wis. 

2. That the cooperation of the Director of 
Highways of the State of Michigan be en- 
listed to the end that an east-west route 
from the Mackinac Bridge to Superior, Wis., 
be included in the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways. 

8. That duly attested copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Wisconsin Members 
of the United States Congress, to the Gov- 
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ernors of Michigan and Wisconsin, to the 
Michigan State Highway Department and 
the Wisconsin State Highway Commission. 


Wisconsin County 
Boarp ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., January 20, 1958. 
The Honorable MELVIN R. Lamp, 
Congressman, Seventh District, Wis- 
consin, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Lamp: Enclosed here- 
with find a resolution relating to the above 
subject that has been duly endorsed by our 
County Highway Department Associations 
and by the Wisconsin County Boards Asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

We feel definitely that a relaxing of the 
present stringent requirements as far as our 
State is concerned would definitely be in the 
public interest because we are already fully 
equipped to do such work because of the 
unique method in Wisconsin whereby coun- 
ty government also maintains all of the 
State trunk highways as well as the county 
roads, and in many instances other local 
roads and streets. 

It is our understanding that in this ses- 
sion of Congress a codification bill will be 
introduced following a study by certain 
committees of Congress. The purpose of this 
proposed codification bill would be to clear 
up any loose ends and conflicting interpre- 
tations and opinions as to the intent of 
Congress in its various enactments of high- 
way legislation during the past sessions of 
Congress. 

Will it be possible to have included in 
this codification bill the essence of the reso- 
lution attached relating to force account 
work with Federal funds? 

Our association will greatly appreciate 
hearing from you on a possibility of such 
an enactment during this session of Con- 


Very truly yours, 
A. J. THELEN, 
Executive Secretary. 
RESOLUTION RELATING TO REMOVAL oF LIMITA- 
TIONS CONCERNING THE USE OF FORCE 
Account Work UNDER F. A. S. FUND REGU- 
LATIONS 


(Adopted jointly at the annual 1957 con- 
vention of the Wisconsin County Boards 
Association and the Wisconsin County High- 
way Commissioners and Committee Members 
Associations.) 

Whereas Federal aid secondary funds un- 
der the 1956 act increased approximately 20 
percent over the funds available under the 
1954 Federal-Aid Law, and 

Whereas in Wisconsin the entire F. A. S. 
allotment is made available to counties 
through action of the State highway com- 
mission with the requirement however, of 
county matching of Federal funds, and 

Whereas in Wisconsin counties own and 
operate highway equipment probably to a 
greater extent than do counties in most 
other States because of the joint county- 
State arrangement whereby counties main- 
tain the entire State trunk system as well as 
their own county trunk system, with the 
State not owning or operating any equip- 
ment; and 

Whereas presently through Federal regula- 


tions on the amount of force-account work 


provides that “force-account work in any 
1 fiscal year shall not show a substantial 
increase over the total force-account work 
done in the previous fiscal year“; and 
Whereas the continuance of the regulation 


particularly in view of the 20-percent in- ` 


crease in available funds is not in the public 
interest in our State because counties are 
already adequately organized and equipped 
to perform a greater amount of work with 
their own forces and equipment than is per- 
mitted under the restrictive regulations now 
in effect; and 
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Whereas a broadening of the authority for 
counties in Wisconsin to do more work by 
force account will enable counties to more 
adequately plan for the year around use of 
their manpower and equipment normally re- 
quired for the regular maintenance and 
traffic service work including snow and ice 
removal: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin County 
Boards Association take whatever steps are 
necessary at Washington, D. C., in an effort to 
secure a greater latitude for the counties of 
Wisconsin to do a greater percentage of work 
with their own forces and equipment. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1958. 
Members of the 85th Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The State Highway Officials, 
meeting in Chicago, III., November 18-22, 
1957, in annual convention discussed the 
progress of the enlarged highway program 
as well as proposed, anticipated, and exist- 
ing Federal legislation, and took formal ac- 
tion as per the attached resolutions and 
policy statement., 

The Congress, in its wisdom in authoriz- 
ing the expanded and accelerated road pro- 
gram, continued the historic Federal-State 
relationship for building the Nation's Fed- 
eral-aid highways, wherein the State high- 
way departments are the basic operating 
units to initiate, plan, design, construct, 
and maintain the roads, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads administers the program to 
protect the Federal interest. 

The enclosed actions represent the opin- 
ions of the men who are in responsible 
charge of the State highway departments 
and who are doing the job that you as- 
signed to them. 

We will appreciate your consideration and 
support of the views and actions as out- 
lined in these resolutions and policy state- 
ment in acting on any proposed Federal 
road legislation that may come before you. 

We appreciate your confidence in the 
State highway officials of this Nation and 
we assure you we will complete the job you 
have given us on schedule and in a most 
commendable manner. 

Yours very truly, 
CLAUDE R, MCMILLAN, 
President. 
RESOLUTION No. 4 OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Whereas at all times from the date of the 
original Congressional enactment requiring 
the placing of internal revenue stamps upon 
conveyances of real property until May 1, 
1950, conveyances to the various States for 
highway purposes were completely exempt 
from said tax and the United States Bureau 
of Internal Revenue by formal ruling had 
so declared; and 

Whereas by Internal Revenue Bulletin No. 
9, dated May 1, 1950, this long-standing 

Was reversed by the United States 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, on the theory 
that while such tax could not be imposed 
upon a State, it could nevertheless be im- 
posed upon the other party to the transac- 
tion, and that, therefore, all such convey- 
ances must bear the internal revenue 
stamps; and 

Whereas this association has previously 
adopted resolutions urging that legislation 
be enacted to clearly exempt highway right- 
of-way transactions from the internal reve- 
nue stamp tax; and 

Whereas bills to accomplish this p 
were introduced in the Congress in 1957 and 
are still pending; and 

Whereas, in view of the greatly expanded 
program which is now under way pursuant 
to the Federal Highway Act of 1956, the ne- 
cessity of taking all possible steps to facili- 
tate right-of-way acquisition makes enact- 
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ment of such legislation of even greater 
importance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, in annual con- 
vention assembled at Chicago, Ill., November 
18-22, 1957, instruct its president and exec- 
utive committee to actively seek enactment 
of legislation to provide that right-of-way 
transactions for highway purposes shall be 
exempt from the internal revenue stamp 
tax; and be it further 

Resolved, That such legislation exempt 
from such tax all transactions between May 
1, 1950, and the enactment of such legis- 
lation, 

A. E. JOHNSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
RESOLUTION No. 5 OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 

Whereas this association in the past has 
called to the attention of the Congress and 
of the various executive departments of the 
Federal Goyernment the need for legislation 
to permit the acquisition of adequate rights- 
of-way for highway purposes over and across 
Federal lands, and 

Whereas the difficulties of obtaining such 
rights-of-way still exist and in some in- 
stances may prevent the development of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways authorized by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956; and 

Whereas this association has previously 
endorsed in principle proposed Federal leg- 
islation which was prepared by a special 
committee of the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials, copies of which leg- 
islation were sent to the President of the 
United States and various Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and 

Whereas by reason of the increased high- 
way programs pursuant to the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, such legislation is even 
more necessary than before; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, in Annual Con- 
vention assembled in Chicago, Ill, No- 
vember 18-22, 1957, reaffirms its endorse- 
ment in principle of the draft of such leg- 
islation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and execu- 
tive committee of this association take all 
proper steps to insure the introduction in 
and consideration by the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the Congress of such legislation. 

A. E. JOHNSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
WISCONSIN ROAD BUILDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. Metvin R, LAIRD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Lamb: We are attach- 
ing a copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by this association which repre- 
sents 184 highway contractor companies 
employing over 8,000 men, 

We respectfully request that this resolu- 
tion be given your careful consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
E. E. HOEBEL, 
Executive Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN Ro BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the economic development of the 
Nation and the high standard of living en- 
joyed by its citizens may be largely attrib- 
uted to the process of private enterprise; 
and 

Whereas it has been conclusively demon- 
strated that the open competitive bidding 
system guarantees the construction of high- 
ways at the lowest possible cost to the tax- 
payer, with the highest quality of construc- 
tion, and in the least possible time; and 

Whereas the contract system provides for 
maximum employment, directly and indi- 
rectly, since. over 90 percent of every dollar 
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expended on construction work goes to labor 
as payrolls, assuring widespread benefits to 
labor, business, and industry; and 
Whereas open competitive bidding as the 
basis for constructing highways and other 
public works is in the public interest; and 
Whereas the open competitive bidding 
system not only encourages private business 
initiative, but also that of workers; and 
Whereas the contractors will be operating 
at less than 50 percent of capacity in Wis- 
consin during 1958 with a consequent reduc- 
tion in its labor forces: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Wisconsin Road Builders Association at 
its meeting on March 11, 1958, does hereby 
go on record reaffirming its previously stated 
position in full support of the open com- 
petitive bidding method for highway con- 
struction and does call upon all other inter- 
ested parties and agencies to take full ad- 
vantage of this method in the interest of 
economy, efficiency, and support of Ameri- 
can traditions and principles; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That all members of the Wis- 
consin Congressional delegation and the 
chairman of the appropriate Congressional 
committee be petitioned to provide for the 
continuation of the full utilization of the 
open competitive bidding method on all 
highway legislation to be acted upon by this 
session of the Congress; and be it further 
Resolved, That the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads and the State Highway 
Commission of Wisconsin be petitioned to 
continue their original policy in regard to 
the open competitive bidding system of the 
urban, secondary, and regular Federal-aid 
system. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McGREGOR moves to recommit 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
8921) to the committee of conference. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SP: The question is on 
the motion to recommit offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 109, nays 222, not voting 98, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 39] 
YEAS—109 

Abernethy Brown,Ohio Gary 
Albert Brownson Glenn 
Alexander Budge Gross 
Alger Burleson Gwinn 
Allen, II Byrne, III Hal 
Andrews Byrnes, Wis. Harrison, Nebr, 
Arends Chiperfield 
Ayres Cooley Hébert 
Bass, Tenn. * Henderson 
Beamer Curtis, Mo. Hiestand 

Derounian ard 
Belcher Dixon Jackson 
Berry Dowdy’ Jarman 
Bonner Elliott Jenkins 
Brooks, La. Fisher Jennings 
Brooks, Tex. Flynt Jensen 
Brown, Mo, Fountain Johansen 
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O'Hara, Minn. Stauffer 
O'Neill Steed 
Philbin ‘Teague, Tex. 
Poage Thomas 
Poff Thompson, La 
Ray Thompson, 
Reed Thomson, Wyo. 
Rhodes, Ariz. Thornberry 
Rivers Tuck 

ers, Tex Van Pelt 
Rutherford Vorys 
Scott, N. C. Vursell 
Selden Williams, Miss 
Sh is 
Sh Wilson, Ind. 
Shuford instead 
Simpson, Il Wright 
Simpson,Pa. Young 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 

NAYS—222 
Frelinghuysen Morgan 
Friedel Moss 
Fulton Moulder 
Garmatz Multer 
Gathings Natcher 
Gavin Nimtz 
George Norrell 
G O’Brien, III 
Gray O'Hare, III. 
Green, Oreg. O’Konski 
Green, Pa. Osmers 
Gregory Ostertag 

Patterson 
Griffiths Pelly 
Hagen Perkins 
Hale Pfost 
Harris Pillion 
Haskell Polk 
Hays, Ark. Porter 
Hays, Ohio Price 
Hemphill Prouty 
Herl Quie 
Heselton Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Hoffman Reuss 
Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Holmes Riehlman 
Holt Roberts 
Holtzman Robison, N. Y. 
Hosmer Robsion, Ky. 
Huddleston ino 
Hull Rogers, Colo. 
Hyde Rogers, 
Johnson Rogers, Mass 
Jones, Ala. Roosevelt 
Judd Sadlak 
Karsten Santangelo 
Kearns Saund 
Keating Saylor 
Kee Schenck 
K. Schwengel 
Kluczynski Scrivner 
ox Seely-Brown 
Knutson Shelley 
Lafore Sieminski 
Lankford Sikes 
Siler 
Sisk 
Libonati Smith, Kans. 
Lipscomp Smith, Miss. 
Loser Spence 
McCarthy Springer 
McFall e 
McGovern Teague, Calif. 
McIntosh Tewes 
Mi Thompson, N. J. 
McVey Trimble 
Machrowi Udall 
Mack, Wash 
Madden Vanik 
Magnuson Van Zandt 
Mailliard Wainwright 
Marshall Walter 
Matthews Watts 
May Weaver 
Meader Westland 
Merrow tten 
Metcalf Widnall 
Miller, Nebr. Wier 
Miller, N. Y. Withrow 
Wolverton 
Minshall Yates 
Mitchell Younger 
Montoya Zablocki 
oore 
Morano 
NOT VOTING—98 
Bass, N. H. Bolton 
Becker Bow 
Bennett, Mich. Boykin 
Boland Broyhill 
Buckley 


Burdick Hess Powell 
Carnahan Hillings Preston 
Celler Hoeven Rabaut 
Clevenger Holifield Radwan 
Colmer Horan Rains 
Coudert James Riley 
Davis, Ga. Kean Robeson, Va. 
Dawson, Ill Kearney Rooney 
Dawson, Utah Kelly, N. ¥. St. 
Dent Kilburn Scherer 
Dies Scott, Pa. 
D Landrum Scudder 
Dollinger pte Staggers 
Dooley Lennon Sullivan 
Durham McCormack Taber 
McDonough lor 

Farbstein McIntire Teller 

0 Tollefson 
Forrester Mason Utt 
Gordon Miller, Calif. Vinson 
Grant Miller, Md. Wharton 
Gubser Mumma Whitener 
Halleck Norblad Wigglesworth 
Harden O'Brien, N. Y. Williams, N. Y. 
Hardy Passman Wiison, Calif. 
Harrison, Va. Patman Zelenko 
Healey Pilcher 

So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Whitener with Mr. Allen of California. 
Carnahan with Mr. Taber. 

Hardy with Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Anfuso with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 
Kirwan with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


Boykin with Mr. McIntire. 
Rabaut with Mr. McDonough. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Radwan. 
Diggs with Mr. Kearney. 
Evins with Mr. Kilburn. 
Grant with Mr. Fino. 
Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr. Hillings. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Dawson 
of Utah. 
Mr. O'Brien of New York with Mr. 


Mr. Dent with Mr. LeCompte. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Utt. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Williams of New York. 
Teller with Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania. 
Bolling of Missouri with Mr. Bennett 
of Michigan. 
Mr. Durham with Mr. Harrison of Virginia. 
Mr. Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Bass of 
New Hampshire. 


On this vote: 
Mr. McCormack for, Mr. Hoeven against. 
Mr. Forrester for, Mr. Coudert against. 
Mr. Colmer for, Mr. Scherer against. 
Mr. Abbitt for, Mr. Hess against. 
Mr. Lennon for, Mr. Kean against. 
Mr. Adair for, Mr. Taylor against. 
Mrs. Harden for, Mr. Landrum against. 
Mr. Halleck for, Mr. Vinson against. 
Mr. Mumma for, Mr. Celler against. 
Mr. James for, Mr. Buckley against. 
Mr. Becker for, Mr. Rooney against. 
Mr. Wilson of California for, Mr. 
against. 
Mr. Pilcher for, Mrs. Bolton against. 
Mr. Barden for, Mr. Bow against. 
Mr. Boland for, Mr. Riley against. 
Mr. Passman for, Mr. Horan against. 
Mr. Patman for, Mr. Dollinger arainst. 
Mr. Rains for, Mrs. Sullivan against. 
Mr. Dies for, Mr. Preston against. 
Mr. Robeson of Virginia for, Mr. Holifield 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Dooley 


Mr. Burdick for, Mr. Healey against. 
Mr. MORRIS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 


Mr. KEARNS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
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Mr. COLLIER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “Nay.” . 

Mr. BENTLEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

. LIPSCOMB changed his vote from 

“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. WITHROW changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
IJ ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were yeas 300, nays 28, not voting 101, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—300 
Abernethy Devereux Keogh 
Addonizio Dingell Kilday 
Albert Dixon ng 
Alexander Donohue Kitchin 
Allen, II. Dorn, N. Y. Kluczynski 
Andersen. Dorn, S. C. Knox 
H. Carl Dowdy Knutson 
Anderson, Doyle Krueger 
Mont. Dwyer Lafore 
Andrews Eberharter Lane 
Arends Elliott Lankford 
Ashley Engle Latham 
Ashmore Everett Lesinski 
Aspinall Fallon Libonati 
Auchincloss Fascell Lipscomb 
Avery Feighan 
Bailey Fenton McCarthy 
Baker Flood 
Baldwin Flynt McFall 
Barrett Fogarty McGovern 
Bass, N. H. Forand McIntosh 
Bass, Tenn. Ford McMillan 
Bates Fountain McVey 
Baumhart Frazier Macdonald 
Beamer Frelinghuysen Machrowicz 
Beckworth Friedel k, Til. 
Belcher Fulton Mack, Wash. 
Bennett, Fla Garmatz Madden 
Bentley Gathings Magnuson 
Berry Gavin Mailliara 
Betts George 
Blatnik Granahan Matthews 
Blitch G y 
Bonner Green, Oreg. Meader 
Bosch Green, Pa. Merrow 
Boyle Griffin Metcalf 
Bray Griffiths Michel 
Brooks, La. Gross Miller, Nebr. 
Brooks, Tex. Hagen Miller, N, Y. 
Broomfield Hale 
Brown, Ga. Haley Minshall 
Brown, Mo. Harris Mitchell 
Brown, Ohio Harrison, Nebr. Montoya 
Brownson Harvey oore 
Budge _ Haskell Morano 
Bush Hays, Ark. 
Byrd Hays, Ohio Morris 
Byrne, Ill Hébert Morrison 
Byrne, Pa. Hemphill oss 
Canfield Henderson Moulder 
Cannon Herlong Multer 
Carrigg Heselton Natcher 
Cederbe: Hiestand Nicholson 
Chamberlain Nimtz 
Chelf offman Norrell 
Chenoweth Holland O'Brien, II. 
Chiperfield Holmes O'Hara, Ill. 
Christopher Holt O'Hara, . 
Church Holtzman O'Konski 
Clark er Osmers 
Coad Huddleston 
Coffin Hull Patterson 
Collier Hyde Pelly 
Cooley Perkins 
Corbett Jackson Pfost 
Cramer Jarman Philbin 
Cretella Jenkins Pillion 
, Jennings Polk 
Iowa Jensen Porter 
Johansen Price 
Nebr. Prouty 
Curtin Jonas Quie 
Dague Jones, Ala, Reece, Tenn, 
Davis,Tenn. Jones, Mo. Reed 
Delaney Juda Rees, Kans. 
Dellay Karsten Reuss 
Dennison Kearns Rhodes, Pa. 
Denton Keating 
Derounian Kee Roberts 


Bo $ . — 5 Vursell 
Robsion, Ky. pson, 

Sisk Wainwright 
Rogers, Colo, Smith, Calif. Walter 
Rogers, Smith, Kans. Watts 
Rogers, Mass. Smith, Miss, Weaver 
Roosevelt Spence Westland 
Sadlak Springer Whitten 
Santangelo Stauffer Widnall 
Saund Stecd Wier 
Saylor Talle Williams, Miss. 
Schenck Teague, Calif, Willis 
Schwengel Tewes Wilson, Ind 
Scott, N. O. Thompson, La. Winstead 
Scrivner Thompson, N. J Withrow 
Seely-Brown Thomson, Wyo. Wolverton 
Selden Thornberry Wright 
Sheehan Trimble Yates 
Shelley a zone 
Sheppard ‘ounger 
Shuford Vanik Zablocki 
8 Van Pelt 
Sikes Van Zandt 

NAYS—28 

Kilgore Rogers, Tex. 
— Laird Rutherford 
Burleson McGregor Simpson, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Mahon Smith, Va. 
Curtis, Mass, Neal Teague, Tex. 
Curtis, Poage Thomas 
Fisher Poff Thompson, Tex 
Gary Ray Tuck 
Glenn Rhodes, Ariz. 
Gwinn Rivers 

NOT VOTING—101 

Abbitt Farbstein Murray 
Adair Fino Norblad 
Allen, Calif. Forrester O'Brien, N. ¥. 

Gordon O'Neill 
Barden Grant Passman 
Baring Gregory Patman 
Becker Gubser Pilcher 
Bennett, Mich, Halleck Powell 

Harden Preston 
Boland Hardy Rabaut 
Bolling Harrison, Va. Radwan 
Bolton Healey Rains 

Hess Riley 
Boykin Hillings Robeson, Va. 
Breeding Hoeven Rooney 
Broyhill Holifield St. George 
Buckley Horan Scherer 
Burdick James Scott, Pa 

Kean Scudder 
Celler Kearney Staggers 
Clevenger Kelly, N. Y. Sullivan 
Colmer Kilburn Taber 
Coudert Kirwan Taylor 
Davis, Ga Landrum Teller 
Dawson, Ill LeCompte Tollefson 
Dawson, Utah Lennon Utt 
Dent McCormack Vinson 
Dies McDonough Wharton 
Diggs McIntire Whitener 
Dollinger Martin Wigglesworth 
Dooley Mason Williams, N. Y. 
Durham Miller, Calif. Wilson, Calif. 
Edmondson Miller, Md. Zelenko 

Mumma 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. McCormack with Mr. Hoeven. 


Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Burdick. 
Mr. Breeding with Mr. LeCompte. 
with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 


Celler with Mr. Taylor. 
. Miller of California with Mr. Wiggles- 


. Riley with Mr. Horan. 
Carnahan with Mr. Wilson of Cali- 
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Diggs with Mr. Kilburn. 

Passman with Mr. Allen of California, 
Lennon with Mr. Mumma. 

Pilcher with Mr. Gubser. 

Gordon with Mr. Hess. 

Landrum with Mr. Bennett of Michi- 


Patman with Mrs. St. George. 

Dent with Mr. Bow. 

Boykin with Mr. Dawson of Utah. 

Mrs, Kelly of New York with Mrs. Harden. 
Mr. Holifield with Mr. James. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Kearney. 

Farbstein with Mr. Willlams of New 


BEEP EREEREER 
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Abbitt with Mr. McDonough. 

Rooney with Mr. Mason. 

Boland with Mr, Wharton. 

Healey with Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania. 
Robeson of Virginia with Mr. Tollef- 


8 


Dollinger with Mr. Scherer. 

Bolling with Mr. Utt. 

Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Hillings. 
Grant with Mr. Scudder. 


Mr. HIESTAND and Mr. NORRELL 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL, Mr. Speaker, I opposed 
this legislation. 

The Federal Highway System, designed 
to meet a recognized need, was well con- 
ceived and planned for completion over a 
definite period of years with funds an- 
ticipated from taxes to be imposed on the 
users. 

Any project of such proportions ad- 
mittedly will require most careful studies 
and planning, in order that waste, in- 
efficiency, and engineering errors may be 
avoided, 

In my opinion, the Congress should 
avoid legislating hasty provisions that 
will invite unwise and uncoordinated 
approaches to one of the most expensive 
programs ever before undertaken by our 
Government in peacetime. 

While it is highly desirable to insti- 
tute much needed Federal works proj- 
ects for the purpose of absorbing the 
acute unemployment problem facing our 
Nation today, this program, because of 
necessary delays in getting the program 
under way, will fall short of anticipated 
results in this respect. 

This Federal highway program is too 
important to the future of transporta- 
tion needs to be approached in haste. 
This bill foreshadows just such attempts 
whereby the future stability of this great 
project will fall short of full returns for 
money involved. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall No. 39 I was unable 
to reach the floor in time to vote because 
of official business. If I had been pres- 
ent, I would have voted “no.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire? 


There was no objection. 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAMS, OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Horrman] took the floor of this 
House to comment on the testimony of 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
this last Monday, March 31. In his com- 
ments the gentleman from Michigan 
stated that the Governor at that time 
indicated he had no knowledge of the 
amount of debt of the State of Michigan. 

I have much respect for the thorough- 
ness of the gentleman from Michigan, 
but it seems that at least in this one 
instance he slipped slightly. If he had 
been as thorough as he usually is, he 
would have noted that, although the 
Governor did state that he did not have 
the exact figures immediately at hand, 
he did return to the hearing room within 
an hour and placed them into the 
RECORD. 

For the gentleman’s enlightenment, I 
cite here that portion of the transcript 
of March 31 relative to this matter: 

Mr. MacHrowricz. When Governor Williams 
was on the stand earlier today, he was asked 
a question about what the Michigan debt 
was. At that time he did not have the avail- 
able figures. 

Governor Williams is now in the hearing 
room and has asked that these figures be 
placed in the record. He is available to ex- 
plain them if necessary. 

The figures for 1956 are as follows: 

The total State and local debt, $1,536,- 
000,000. The total State debt alone was 
$519 million, of which $199 million is faith 
and credit debt. Three hundred and twenty 
million dollars is self-liquidating; this is 
debt such as the Mackinac Bridge debt which 
tolls pay for, and other similar debts. I ask 
unanimous consent that these figures be 
placed in the record at the appropriate place 
where the question was asked. 

The CHARMAN. That will be done. 


When these figures were put into the 
record, the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Curtis], who originally asked for 
the figures, was in the hearing room, but 
did not choose to question the Governor 
further about the matter, though the 
Governor was available in the room for 
questioning. 

I sincerely hope that the next time the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] decides to comment on matters of 
this kind, he checks the record a little 
more thoroughly than he did in this 
instance, 


TAX ON ADMISSIONS TO CERTAIN 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 8794) to 
provide an exemption from the tax im- 
posed on admissions to certain musical 
performances, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “be” and insert 
lr Tad 

Page 1, line 5, after “musical” insert "or 
dramatic.” 

Page 1, line 8, after “musical” insert “or 
dramatic.” 

Page 1, after line 8, insert: 

“Src. 2. Section 4233 (a) (1) (C) of such 
code is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the last sentence 
thereof ‘or to the benefit of hospitals for 
crippled children, or both.’” 

Page 1, after line 8, insert: 

“Src. 3. Section 4233 (a) of such code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(11) Athletic games for benefit of re- 
tarded children: Any admissions to an ath- 
letic game between teams composed of 
students from elementary or secondary 
schools, or colleges, if the proceeds from 
such game inure exclusively to the benefit 
of an organization described in section 501 
(c) (3) which is exempt from tax under 
section 501 (a) and which is operated ex- 
clusively for the purpose of aiding and 
advancing retarded children.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “2” and insert 
“4 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “the first sec- 
tion of.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide exemptions from the tax imposed 
on admissions for admissions to certain 
musical and dramatic performances and 
athletic events.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of the House will recall, H. R. 
8794 as it passed the House provided an 
exemption from the Federal excise tax 
on admissions for certain musical per- 
formances so as to make an exemption 
available to nonprofit civic or com- 
munity membership associations not 
only in the case of performances by 
symphony orchestras, bands, and vocal 
groups and in the case of ballets, operas, 
and operettas, but also in the case of 
musical comedies and reviews. 

The Senate amended the bill in the 
following respects: First, such amend- 
ments would exempt from admissions 
tax athletic events between teams com- 
posed of students where the proceeds are 
divided between the educational institu- 
tions involved and hospitals for crippled 
children, and would exempt from admis- 
sions tax such athletic events where the 
proceeds are devoted to organizations 
operated exclusively for the purpose of 
aiding and advancing retarded children. 
There were certain technical amend- 
ments in addition. Also, there was a 
floor amendment to change the title of 
the bill and an amendment to exempt 
from the admissions tax dramatic per- 
formances where there is involved an or- 
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ganization which has civic or community 
membership. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the House- 
passed version of this legislation had as 
its purpose amending the Internal Reve- 
nue Code so as to extend the existing 
exemption from the excise tax on ad- 
missions presently available with re- 
spect to certain concerts so that the ex- 
emption would be available with respect 
to musical performances conducted by 
nonprofit civic or community member- 
ship associations. The Senate in acting 
on H. R. 8794 has extended the exemption 
from the admissions tax to athletic 
games between teams composed of stu- 
dents from elementary or secondary 
schools or colleges where the gross pro- 
ceeds are divided between the schools 
involved and hospitals for crippled 
children. The exemption has also been 
extended to such athletic games where 
the proceeds inure to an exempt educa- 
tional, charitable, or religious organiza- 
tion operated exclusively for the benefit 
of retarded children. 

I would like to commend my able col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] for 
the effective work he has done on this 
meritorious legislation. 


INVINCIBLE SPIRIT OF PATRICK 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Patrick's observances throughout the 
world, particularly here in our own Na- 
tion, took on special significance this 
year, not only because of the increased 
size and fervor of the celebrations, but 
because of the world backdrop against 
which they were held. 

Confusion, even chaos, stalk through 
much of the world; economic warning 
signs are hoisted; the fear of nuclear 
destruction from space poises ominously 
over the human race. 

But the example and precepts of the 
glorious Patrick stand unchanged, im- 
mutable, symbol of the living faith, a 
spiritual armor that will guard us and 
the world from harm. 

St, Patrick exemplifies the invincible 
spirit of the Emerald Isle and the daunt- 
less will of its noble people. 

Selfless, God-like and universal, St. 
Patrick is as the indestructible rock upon 
which the century tides of human tur- 
moil may beat ceaselessly only to be 
brushed away as if by one light touch of 
the Divine Maker. 

The Nation and the world must pon- 
der well upon the example of the lofty 
spirit of St. Patrick and the history of 
the Irish people because here is the tri- 
umph of eternal faith, good works, and 
unflinching determination, 
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Let Americans and freedom lovers 
everywhere recall and again be inspired 
by the infinite power of prayer and the 
inconquerable spirit of a people fired by 
love of God and allegiance to 
liberty. 

The Irish saga is but part of the great 
age-old struggle for liberty. But it is 
a part that teaches us eloquently that 
men of faith and men of courage can 
never be defeated. 

There is another lesson to be learned 
from the great human experience of 
Patrick and the Irish and that is the 
lesson of undimmed hope when dark 
despair casts its somber reflection upon 
the world. 

Let the enemies of freedom beware of 
further arousing the conscience of free 
men. Let those who plot our destruc- 
tion and our conquest recognize above 
all that we will ever affirm and defend 
our faith in our great destiny of free- 
dom and that we will resist, if need be, 
with all our great strength and power 
the evil forces that so cynically assail 
our most precious values and would, if 
they had their way, bring us by the 
mailed fist under the slavish mastery of 
the godless superstate. 

What the Nation and the world needs 
today is the resolution to live by the solid 
values upon which our civilization rests, 
the values that Patrick stressed, that the 
Irish heritage represents and that are so 
intimately bound up with our own his- 
tory and national life. 

Devotion to the Creator and the cause 
of human liberty, if it is felt sincerely 
and practiced resolutely, can help greatly 
to lift up the hearts and the hopes of 
innumerable victims of tyranny. More 
than that, our uncompromising adher- 
ence to our political and spiritual ideals 
will preserve our rights and liberties as 
free men and women, regardless of the 
blatant threats and blandishments of 
the Marxist conspiracy. 

It will be these values, not the selfish, 
materialistic ones, not the economic 
ones, that will put the enemies of free- 
dom to rout. It will be the values of 
Patrick and his brave nation, the values 
of American patriots and freedom fight- 
ers everywhere moved by faith, valor 
and determination that will, under God, 
preserve the American constitutional 
system, our way of life, our families and 
our shrines and bring to the world the 
peace that “surpasseth all understand- 
ing”; the lasting peace and security rest- 
ord in justice, compassion and the rights 
of man. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL AUTO- 
MATION CONGRESS AND EXPOSI- 
TION 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 347) authorizing and re- 
questing the President to invite the sev- 
eral States and foreign countries to take 
part in the Fourth International Auto- 
mation Congress and Exposition to be 
held in the New York Coliseum at New 
aout N. Y., from June 9 to June 13, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “and requested.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out all after 1958“ 
over to and including “City” in line 3 page 3. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint 
resolution authorizing the President to in- 
vite the several States and foreign countries 
to take part in the Fourth International 
Automation Congress and Exposition to be 
held in the New York Coliseum at New York, 
N. Y., from June 9 to June 13, 1958.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RECESSION REMEDY 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, since 
this session of Congress opened in Janu- 
ary my office has received volumes of 
mail and visits by delegations from In- 
diana requesting drastic action on legis- 
lation to aid in curtailing the growing 
unemployment. Industrial workers, 
farmers, and small retail business groups 
have visited me, all hoping for legisla- 
tive action to restore public buying 
power. 

After 5 years of high interest rates 
and a tight-money policy coupled with 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s agri- 
culture program we find that billions of 
dollars in buying power has been grad- 
‘ually siphoned from the farm and con- 
suming groups in our economy until we 
have finally found consumer goods and 
machinery products dormant in our 
retail markets. 

Five and one-half million unemployed 
does not give the true picture of our 
economic condition. This figure does 
not include additional millions who are 
working part time—3 to 4 days per week. 
Millions of small farmers have left the 
farm and are working or seeking em- 
ployment in our towns and cities. 

The following antirecession programs 
should have already been placed in actual 
operation and I hope our Government 
will not delay further in getting action 
on same: 

First. Increase individual personal ex- 
emptions from $600 to $700. 

_ Second. Pass legislation to establish 
Federal standards for unemployment 
compensation as recommended by the 
Kennedy-McCarthy bill. 

Third. Double time speedup on im- 
mediate highway construction. The $31 
billion highway program was passed by 
the Congress almost 2 years ago and is 
still in blueprint stage. 

Fourth. Construction of much needed 
schools, hospitals, post offices, and flood- 
control projects, 

Fifth. Replace Secretary Benson and 
reestablish the farm policy which Benson 
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discarded in 1953. The farmers’ buying 
power must be restored. 

If the President and his minority Con- 
gressional leaders will cooperate with the 
Congress on the above five antidepres- 
sion measures, public buying power will 
gradually increase and production and 
employment reestablished. 

It is astounding to observe the political 
antics of some of our dedicated so-called 
States rights governors passing the 
buck to Congress for relief of unemploy- 
ment in their States. The Governor of 
my State of Indiana is an outstanding 
example of one engaging in political 
doubletalk. For several years Gov- 
ernor Handley in speeches, television, 
and newspapers has denounced the 
policy of Indiana receiving Federal 
money from Washington. He now has 
reversed his campaign propaganda and 
has made two trips to Federal agencies 
for help to relieve unemployment. 

Thousands of Hoosiers would now be 
employed on much-needed school, hos- 
pital, and highway construction had he 
and other members of his party sup- 
ported a Federal cooperation program 
during the last few years. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on the bill H. R. 11451. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on 


Tuesday, April 1, we passed our appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the coming fiscal year. In 
connection with the bill, I submitted for 
the committee our report which shows 
that in the last 5 years, under Secretary 
Benson, farm income has gone down 
greatly. Farm costs have gone up. The 
take of the middleman has constantly 
increased, as have the payments from 
the Treasury. With all of this, consumer 
prices have gone up. Commodity Credit 
Corporation holdings, despite grants, do- 
nations, sales for foreign currencies, and 
cash sales, have increased from 82 
billion in January 1953, to $7.2 billion 
in January 1958. Employees in the De- 
partment have increased by 17,000; and 
the cost of operating the regular pro- 
grams of the Department has increased 
from $796 million in fiscal year 1952 toa 
total of $1,729,000,000 for the present 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts come from the 
Department's own record of operations 
under the administration of the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. In view 
of that record, it is hard to believe that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as stubborn 
as he may be, would not read from such 
facts at least some proof that his pro- 
grams for American agriculture are not 
working. 

May I say, there was no opposition 
from the Republican side of the aisle 
either to the Agriculture Appropriations 
Committee report or to the bill as it 
passed Congress, clearly indicating the 
realization by the entire Congress of the 
true situation. 

The question follows, Mr. Speaker, as 
to why the President turned down the 
pleas of Republican Members of Con- 
gress for a change in the secretaryship 
from Secretary Benson to someone else. 
In trying to determine the President's 
reasons, my attention was called to a 
copy of the Deseret News and Telegram, 
Salt Lake City, Tuesday, December 2, 
1952, where the following news story 
appears: 

APPOINTMENT VIEWED AS HONOR TO CHURCH 

Provo, Uran.—Elder Ezra Taft Benson said 
Monday his appointment as Secretary of 
Agriculture was not an honor to an indi- 
vidual but to the entire Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

Elder Benson, a member of the Council of 
the Twelve, spoke to Brigham Young Uni- 
versity students in the fleldhouse. 

“This appointment means that the world 
has come to recognize the church for what 
itis * * * it is the fulfillment of a prophecy 
of Joseph Smith, who said the church would 
one day assume leadership in Washington.” 


Mr. Speaker, since that time Elder 
Benson has reached a position of great 
influence at the White House. He has 
exercised great powers which we believe 
have resulted in a declining farm in- 
come. This, in the opinion of our 
Committee on Appropriations, is a major 
factor in bringing on the great unem- 
ployment which exists in our Nation, 
with more than 5 million unemployed. 

I do not know why the President con- 
tinues to retain Elder Benson as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We Democrats have 
not called on the President to make a 
change in designation of Secretary of 
Agriculture because we felt that such 
action by the opposite party would not 
have the desired result. I would say, 
however, Mr. Speaker, that whatever 
purpose the President may have in con- 
tinuing the tenure and policies of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, I be- 
lieve he should make a change, if only 
on a temporary basis. 

In support of the need for a change, I 
am reminded of the early 1930's, a 
time of farm depression, when I was 
growing up in a north Mississippi agri- 
cultural community. Money was hard 
to come by and times were tough; and we 
were unable to afford a full-time preach- 
er. In view of the ability of some of our 
visiting preachers to eat, frequently 
during revivals different families in the 
community would keep the visiting 
preachers for a day and night, after 
which some other family would take on 
this responsibility. By that policy of 
passing our preachers around, taking 
care of them did not cost anyone too 
much, 
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Mr. Speaker, may I say again that 
while we Democrats haven’t joined in a 
call on the President to remove our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, I do feel that, 
whatever reasons President Eisenhower 
has for keeping Elder Benson in his Cabi- 
net, he should do as we once did in our 
community—the President should pass 
him around. If the President must keep 
him, if he would only transfer him to the 
position of Secretary of Labor, or Secre- 
tary of Commerce, or any othe: depart- 
ment even for a short period of time, it 
would be only fair. Mr. Speaker, if the 
President would get one of those depart- 
ments to take Elder Benson for a year it 
might give our farmers a little chance to 
catch their breath; for truly, Elder 
Benson is just about to eat the farmers 
out of house and home. 


CIVILIAN SPACE AGENCY 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Congress was informed of the space 
proposals of President Eisenhower. This 
plan, as presented by the President, calls 
for a civilian space agency and is similar 
in great detail to the plan which I have 
presented the Congress in my bill H. R. 
9966, which I introduced on January 14 
of this year. 

It is, I believe, a cause for serious con- 
cern that the President has recently 
ordered the military to launch rockets 
and to orbit satellites around the moon. 
Coincident with the President's order 
for the military to enter into this phase 
of the space program came the an- 
nouncement that Nikita Khrushchev has 
become the absolute dictator of Soviet 
Russia. 

Aman of Khrushchev's caliber in com- 
mand of Russia will obviously feel chal- 
lenged by our military in attempting to 
take over space. We must have adequate 
defense but if the military sets up an 
operation on the moon, then the moon 
will become a potential threat to the 
Russians, for its very existence, however 
innocent, will present a challenge to the 
Russians because it will have been our 
Army and Air Force which will control 
the project. 

Surely this Congress must act quickly 
yet thoroughly on matters relating to 
space. We must place moon and other 
space projects in the hands of civilians 
in line with the present Geophysical Year 
program. The maintenance of peace is 
based upon the correct moves during 
these days of expansion of a space pro- 
gram. Too much, too soon, by the wrong 
persons could be worse than none at all. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
have until midnight Saturday to file a 
report. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES—DEFENSE 
REORGANIZATION (H. DOC NO. 
366) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last January I advised the Congress of 
two overriding tasks in present world 
conditions—the insuring of our safety 
through strength, and the building of a 
genuine peace. To these ends, I outlined 
eight major items requiring urgent 
action. 

One was defense reorganization. 

In this message I discuss the admin- 
istrative and legislative changes that I 
consider essential to the effective direc- 
tion of our entire Defense Establishment, 
They are not numerous. They are, how- 
ever, very important. They flow from 
these principles: 

First, separate ground, sea, and air 
warfare is gone forever. If ever again 
we should be involved in war, we will 
fight it in all elements, with all services, 
as one single concentrated effort. Peace- 
time preparatory and organizational 
activity must conform to this fact. Stra- 
tegic and tactical planning must be com- 
pletely unified, combat forces organized 
into unified commands, each equipped 
with the most efficient weapons systems 
that science can develop, singly led and 
prepared to fight as one, regardless of 
service. The accomplishment of this re- 
sult is the basic function of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, advised and assisted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and operating 
under the supervision of the Commander 
in Chief. 

Additionally, Secretary of Defense au- 
thority, especially in respect to the de- 
velopment of new weapons, must be clear 
and direct, and flexible in the manage- 
ment of funds. Prompt decisions and 
elimination of wasteful activity must be 
primary goals. 

These principles I commend to the 
Congress. In conformity to them I have 
formulated and urgently recommend 
certain changes in our Defense Estab- 
lishment. Clearly we should preserve 
the traditional form and pattern of the 
services but should regroup and redefine 
certain service responsibilities. From 
this will flow the following significant 
results: 

Strategic planning will be unified. 

Our fighting forces will be formed into 
unified commands effectively organized 
for the attainment of national objectives. 

Military command channels will be 
streamlined. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff will be pro- 
vided professional military assistance re- 
quired for efficient strategic planning 
and operational control. 

The control and supervision of the 
Secretary of Defense over military 
research and development will be 
strengthened. 

The Secretary of Defense will be 
granted needed flexibility in the man- 
agement of defense funds. 
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The Secretary of Defense and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff will be given a direct 
voice in the appointment, assignment, 
and removal of officers in the top two 
military ranks. 

The authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense will be clarified to enable him to 
function as a fully effective agent of the 
President as Commander in Chief. 

The overall efficiency of the Defense 
Department will be increased. 

The tendency toward service rivalry 
and controversy, which has so deeply 
troubled the American people, will be 
sharply reduced. 

In the following remarks I set forth 
the background and details of these leg- 
islative and administrative proposals. 

In recent years a revolution has been 
taking place in the techniques of war. 
Entirely new weapons have emerged. 
They transcend all we have before known 
in destructive power, in range, in swift- 
ness of delivery. Thermonuclear weap- 
ons, missiles, new aircraft of great speed 
and range, atomic ground weapons, nu- 
clear submarines have changed the whole 
scale and tempo of military destructive- 
ness. Warning times are vanishing. 
There can be little confidence that we 
would surely know of an attack before 
it is launched. Speeds of flight are 
already such as to make timely reaction 
difficult and interception uncertain. 

The need to maintain an effective de- 
terrent to war becomes ever more criti- 
cal. In this situation, we must find 
more efficient and economical means of 
developing new devices and fitting them 
into our Defense Establishment. We 
must so revise this establishment as not 
only to improve our own use of such 
devices; additionally we must be able to 
counter their use against us. 

The products of modern technology 
are not, in many cases, readily adaptable 
to traditional service patterns or exist- 
ing provisions of law. Thus there has 
tended to be confusion and controversy 
over the introduction of new weapons 
into our Armed Forces and over the cur- 
rent applicability of long-established 
service roles and missions. 

Moreover, the new weapons and other 
defense undertakings are so costly as to 
heavily burden our entire economy. We 
must achieve the utmost military effi- 
ciency in order to generate: maximum 
pamar from the resources we have avail- 
able. 

Confronted by such urgent needs, we 
cannot allow differing service viewpoints 
to determine the character of our de- 
fenses—either as to operational plan- 
ning and control, or as to the develop- 
ment, production and use of newer 
weapons. To sanction administrative 
confusion and interservice debate is, in 
these times, to court disaster. I cannot 
overemphasize my conviction that our 
country’s security requirements must not 
be subordinated to outmoded or single- 
service concepts of war. 

I 


An understanding of the course over 
which we have come to the present will 
help determine the path we should fol- 
low now and in the future. 

When our Republic was founded, we 
had a simple solution to the problem of 
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military organization—at first, only a 
War Department, then soon thereafter, 
a Department of the Navy. The Navy’s 
mission was war at sea. The War De- 
partment’s mission was war on land. 

For a century and a half this two- 
department organization was well suited 
to our needs. Recently, however, the air- 
plane has added a third dimension to 
the arts of war. At first the airplane 
was integrated into the traditional two- 
department organization, and there it re- 
mained until World War I. 

Right after Pearl Harbor we adjusted 
our organization to accord a fuller role 
to rapidly growing airpower. Within 
the War Department, the Army Air 
Forces were placed on equal footing with 
Ground and Service Forces. In the 
Navy, task forces built around naval 
aviation became the heart of the fleet. 
The Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces became a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with the Army Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Immediately after the war, efforts be- 
gan to build a defense organization based 
upon the lessons of World War II. A 
basic theme was to provide an adequate 
organizational framework for airpower 
armed with the awesome destructive 
force of atomic weapons. There emerged 
three coequal executive departments— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. But World 
War II experience had proved that no 
longer could warfare be effectively waged 
under separate Army, Navy, and Air 
Force doctrines. So, over all our forces 
the Congress established a Secretary of 
Defense. 

This reorganization in 1947 was 
marked by lengthy debate and eventual 
compromise. In that battle the lessons 
were lost, tradition won. The three 
service departments were but loosely 
joined. The entire structure, called the 
National Military Establishment, was 
little more than a weak confederation of 
sovereign military units. Few powers 
were vested in the new Secretary of De- 
fense. All others were reserved to three 
separated executive departments. 

Events soon showed that this loose 
aggregation was unmanageable. In 
1949, the National Military Establish- 
ment was replaced by an executive De- 
partment of Defense. The authority 
of the Secretary of Defense over his De- 
partment was made specific. He was 
vested with the power of decision in the 
operation of several interservice boards 
in his Office. A Chairman was pro- 
vided to preside over the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Departments of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force were converted from in- 
dependent executive departments to 
departments. 


They 

dent’s Cabinet and the National Security 
Council by the Secretary of Defense 
alone. Other changes with similar ef- 
fect were made. 

The unifying process moved forward 
again in 1953. The Secretary of De- 
fense was given staff facilities better 
adapted to his heavy responsibilities. 
Certain boards and agencies were abol- 
ished and their duties transferred to 
him. Additional Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense were provided. The Chair- 
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man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
authorized to manage the Joint Staff 
for the Joint Chiefs. 

These various steps toward more ef- 
fective coordination of our Armed 
Forces under one civilian head have 
been necessary, sound, and in the direc- 
tion pointed by the lessons of modern 
warfare. Each such step, however, has 
prompted opponents to predict dire re- 
sults. There have been allegations that 
our free institutions would be threat- 
ened by the influence of a military lead- 
er serving as the principal military ad- 
viser to the Defense Secretary and the 
Commander in Chief. There have been 
forecasts that one or more of the serv- 
ices would be abolished. As a result, the 
Secretary of Defense has never been 
freed of excessive statutory restraints. 
As & result of well-meaning attempts to 
protect traditional concepts and prerog- 
atives, we have impaired civilian au- 
thority and denied ourselves a fully ef- 
fective defense. We must cling no 
longer to statutory barriers that weaken 
executive action and civilian authority. 
We must free ourselves of emotional at- 
tachments to service systems of an era 
that is no more. 

I therefore propose, for America’s 
safety, that we now modernize our De- 
fense Establishment and make it efficient 
enough and flexible enough to enable it 
to meet the fateful challenge of continu- 
ing revolutionary change. 

Ir 


I know well, from years of military life, 
the constant concern of service leaders 
for the adequacy of their respective pro- 
grams, each of which is intended to 
strengthen the Nation’s defense. I un- 
derstand quite as well the necessity for 
these leaders to present honestly and 
forcefully to their superiors their views 
regarding the place of their programs in 
the overall national effort. But service 
responsibilities and activities must al- 
ways be only the branches, not the cen- 
tral trunk of the national security tree. 
The present organization fails to apply 
this truth. 

While at times human failure and mis- 
directed zeal have been responsible for 
duplications, inefficiencies, and publi- 
cized disputes, the truth is that most of 
the service rivalries that have troubled us 
in recent years have been made inevi- 
table by the laws that govern our defense 
organization. 

Parenthetically, I may observe that 
these rivalries, so common in the Na- 
tional Capital, are almost unknown in 
the field. Here in Washington they usu- 
ally find expression in the services’ Con- 
gressional and press activities which be- 
come particularly conspicuous in strug- 
gles over new weapons, funds and pub- 
licity. It is just such rivalries, I am 
convinced, that America wants stopped. 

Coming now to specific organizational 
changes, I want first to emphasize the 
vital necessity of complete unity in our 
strategic planning and basic operational 
direction. It is therefore mandatory 
that the initiative for this planning and 
direction rest not with the separate serv- 
ices but directly with the Secretary of 
Defense and his operational advisers, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, assisted by such 
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sary. 

No military task is of greater impor- 
tance than the development of strategic 
plans which relate our revolutionary 
new weapons and force deployments to 
national security objectives. Genuine 
unity is indispensable at this starting 
point. No amount of subsequent co- 
ordination can eliminate duplication or 
doctrinal conflicts which are intruded 
into the first shaping of military pro- 
grams. (oy 

This unified effort is essential not only 
for long-range planning and decision 
which fix the pattern of our future 
forces and form the foundation of our 
major military programs, but also for 
effective command over military opera- 
tions. The need for greater unity today 
is most acute at two points—in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and in the 
major operational commands respon- 
sible for actual combat in the event of 
war. 

Now as to the specifics of the revisions 
that I deem essential: 

1. We must organize our fighting 
forces into operational commands that 
are truly unified, each assigned a mis- 
sion in full accord with our overall 
military objectives. 

This lesson, taught by World War II, 
I learned from firsthand experience. 
With rare exceptions, as I stated before, 
there can no longer be separate ground, 
sea, or air battles. 

Our unified commands (by which term 
I also include the joint and specified 
commands which exist today) are the 
cutting edge of our military machine— 
the units which would do the fighting. 
Our entire defense organization exists 
to make them effective. 

I intend that, subject only to excep- 
tions personally approved by the Com- 
mander in Chief, all of our operational 
forces be organized into truly unified 
commands. Such commands will be es- 
tablished at my direction. They will be 
in the Department of Defense but sep- 
arate from the military departments. 
Their missions and force levels will con- 
form to national objectives. 

I expect these truly unified com- 
mands to go far toward realining our 
operational plans, weapons systems and 
force levels in such fashion as to pro- 
ma maximum security at minimum 
cost. 

Because I have often seen the evils of 
diluted command, I emphasize that each 
unified commander must have unques- 
tioned authority over all units of his 
command. Forces must be assigned to 
the command and be removed only by 
central direction—by the Secretary of 
Defense or the Commander in Chief— 
and not by orders of individual military 
departments. 

Commands of this kind we do not 
have today. To the extent that we are 
unable so to organize them under pres- 
ent law, to that extent we cannot fully 
marshal our armed strength. 

We must recognize that by law our 
military organization still reflects the 
traditional concepts of separate forces 
for land, sea, and air operations, despite 
a Congressional assertion in the same 
law favoring their integration into an 
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efficient team of land, naval, and air 
forces. This separation is clearly in- 
compatible with unified commands 
whose missions and weapons systems go 
far beyond concepts and traditions of 
individual services. 

Today a unified command is made up 
of component commands from each 
military department, each under a com- 
mander of that department. The com- 
mander’s authority over these compo- 
nent commands is short of the full 
command required for maximum efi- 
ciency. In fact, it is prescribed that 
some of his command powers shall take 
effect only in time of emergency. 

I recommend, therefore, that present 
law, including certain restrictions re- 
lating to combatant functions, be so 
amended as to remove any possible ob- 
stacles to the full unity of our commands 
and the full command over them by 
unified commanders. 

This recommendation most emphati- 
cally does not contemplate repeal of laws 
prescribing the composition of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force. 
T have neither the intent nor the desire 
to merge or abolish the traditional serv- 
ices. This recommendation would have 
no such effect. But I cannot too strongly 
urge that our operational commands be 
made truly unified, efficient military 
instruments. Congressional cooperation 
is necessary to achieve that goal. 

2. We must clear command channels 
so that orders will proceed directly to 
unified commands from the Commander 
in Chief and Secretary of Defense. 

The number of headquarters between 
the Commander in Chief and the com- 
mander of each unified command must 
be kept at the very minimum. Every ad- 
ditional level courts delay, confusion of 
authority, and diffusion of responsibility. 
When military responsibility is unclear, 
civilian control is uncertain. 

Under existing practice, the chain of 
command is diverted through the Secre- 
taries and service chiefs of the military 
departments. The department with 
major responsibility for a unified com- 
mand is designated by the Secretary of 
Defense as “executive agent’’ for that 
command. The department’s Secretary 
functions through his chief of military 
service. 

So today the channel of military com- 
mand and direction runs from the Com- 
mander in Chief to the Secretary of 
Defense, then to the Secretary of an 
executive agent department, then to a 
chief of service, and then, finally, to 
the unified commander. In time of 
emergency, the Secretary of the exec- 
utive agent department delegates to his 
service chief his authority over the 
strategic direction and conduct of com- 
bat operations. Thus, ultimately the 
chief of an individual service issues, in 
the name of the Secretary of Defense, 
orders to a unified commander. 

The role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in this process is to furnish professional 
advice and staff assistance to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, 

I consider this chain of command 
cumbersome and unreliable in time of 
peace and not usable in time of war. 
Clearly, Secretaries of military depart- 
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ments and chiefs of individual services 
should not direct unified operations and 
therefore should be removed from the 
command channel. Accordingly, I have 
directed the Secretary of Defense to dis- 
continue the use of military depart- 
ments as executive agents for unified 
commands. 

To facilitate this effort I ask Con- 
gressional cooperation. I request repeal 
of any statutory authority which vests 
responsibilities for military operations 
in any official other than the Secretary 
of Defense. Examples are statutory pro- 
visions which prescribe that the Air 
Force Chief of Staff shall command ma- 
jor units of the Air Force and that the 
Chief of Naval Operations shall com- 
mand naval operating forces. 

3. We must strengthen the military 
staff in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense in order to provide the Com- 
mander in Chief and the Secretary of 
Defense with the professional assist- 
ance they need for strategic planning 
and for operational direction of the uni- 
fied commands. 

For these purposes, several improve- 
ments are needed in the duties and or- 
ganization of the Joint. Chiefs of Staff. 

I consider the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concept essentially sound, and I there- 
fore believe that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff should continue to be constituted 
as currently provided in law. However, 
in keeping with the shift I have di- 
rected in operational channels, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will in the future 
serve as staff assisting the Secretary of 
Defense in his exercise of direction over 
unified commands. Orders issued to the 
commands by che Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will be under the authority and in the 
name of the Secretary of Defense. 

I think it important to have it clearly 
understood that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
act only under the authority and in the 
name of the Secretary of Defense. Iam, 
therefore, issuing instructions that their 
function is to advise and assist the Sec- 
retary of Defense in respect to their 
duties and not to perform any of their 
duties independently of the Secretary’s 
direction. 

Under present law, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are provided a Joint Staff of not 
to exceed 210 officers. It functions 
under a Director selected by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff assign duties to the Joint Staff 
which is managed for them by their 
Chairman. This staff is subdivided into 
a number of groups, each with equal 
representation of officers from the three 
military departments. In addition, 
there is a committee system whereby of- 
ficers, representing each of the mili- 
tary departments, act on documents pre- 
pared by the staff groups before they 
are forwarded to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

These laborious processes exist because 
each military department feels obliged to 
judge independently each work product 
of the Joint Staff. Had I allowed my 
interservice and interallied staff to be 
similarly organized in the theaters I com- 
manded during World War II, the delays 
and resulting indecisiveness would have 
been unacceptable to my superiors. 
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With the operational channel now run- 
ning from the Commander in Chief and 
Secretary of Defense directly to unified 
commanders rather than through the 
military departments, the Joint Staff 
must be further unified and strengthened 
in order to provide the operational and 
planning assistance heretofore largely 
furnished by staffs of the military de- 
partments. 

Accordingly, I have directed the Sec- 
retary of Defense to discontinue the 
Joint Staff committee system and to 
strengthen the Joint Staff by adding an 
integrated operations division. 

I ask the Congress to assist in this ef- 
fort by raising or removing the statutory 
limit on the size of the Joint Staff. By 
authorizing the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to assign duties to the 
Joint Staff and, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, to appoint its Di- 
rector, the Congress will also be helpful 
in increasing the efficiency of this im- 
portant staff group. 

I have long been aware that the Joint 
Chiefs’ burdens are so heavy that they 
find it very difficult to spend adequate 
time on their duties as members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. This situaticn is 
produced by their having the dual re- 
sponsibilities of chiefs of the military 
services and members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The problem is not new but has 
not yielded to past efforts to solve it. 
We need to solve it now, especially in 
view of the new strategic planning and 
operational burdens I have previously 
mentioned. 

I therefore propose that present law be 
changed to make it clear that each chief 
of a military service may delegate major 
portions of his service responsibilities to 
his vice chief. Once this change is made, 
the Secretary of Defense will require the 
chiefs to use their power of delegation to 
enable them to make their Joint Chiefs of 
Staff duties their principal duties. 

I have one additional proposal respect- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is 
needed to correct misunderstanding of 
their procedures. Present law provides 
that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff shall have no vote. The fact is, 
neither do the other members, because 
they do not act by voting. I think it is 
wrong so to single out the Chairman. 
This provision should be repealed. 

4. We must continue the three mili- 
tary departments as agencies within the 
Department of Defense to administer a 
wide range of functions. 

Under the new command procedures I 
have described, the Secretaries of the 
military departments will be relieved of 
direct responsibility for military opera- 
tions. Thus, under the supervision of 
the Secretary of Defense, they will be 
better able to perform their primary 
functions of managing the vast adminis- 
trative, training, and logistics functions 
of the Defense Department. The mili- 
tary departments will remain permanent 
agencies within the Department of De- 
fense, and their Secretaries will continue 
to report to and be directly responsible 
to the Secretary of Defense. These Sec- 
retaries should concern themselves with 
such vital tasks as bringing greater 
economy and efficiency to activities 
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which support operational commands 
rather than with military operations 
themselves. 

The responsibilities of these Secre- 
taries—each heading a department 
much larger than any executive depart- 
ment except the Department of Defense 
itselfi—are heavy indeed. In my judg- 
ment each of these Secretaries will con- 
tinue to need the assistance of an Un- 
der Secretary and not less than two 
Assistant Secretaries. It should be 
possible, however, to eliminate at least 
1 and perhaps 2 of the 4 Assistant Sec- 
retaries now authorized for each mili- 
tary department. The duties of these 
Assistant Secretaries should be left to 
the determination of each service Sec- 
retary rather than fixed by law. 

5. We must reorganize the research 
and development functions of the De- 
partment in order to make the best use 
of our scientific and technological 
resources. 

Our weapons systems 5 to 10 years 
hence will be the outgrowth of research 
and development which we conduct to- 
day. Until world tensions can be re- 
duced by trustworthy agreements, we 
are unavoidably engaged in a race with 
potential enemies for new, more power- 
ful military devices being developed by 
science and technology. In so critical 
a contest we must carefully balance our 
scientific resources between military and 
civilian needs. I consider it particu- 
larly important, therefore, that we im- 
prove the Defense Department’s organ- 
ization for military research. 

Later in this message I will recom- 
mend measures to strengthen the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense to 
administer other functions of his De- 
partment. Referring at this point only 
to research and development, I consider 
it essential that the Secretary’s control 
over organization and funds be made 
complete and unchallengeable. Only if 
this is done can he assure the most ef- 
fective and economical use of the re- 
search and development resources of his 
Department. These processes are costly 
in money and skilled personnel; duplica- 
tions are therefore doubly damaging. 

The Secretary must have full author- 
ity to prevent unwise service competition 
in this criticalarea. He needs authority 
to centralize, to the extent he deems nec- 
essary, selected research and develop- 
ment projects under his direct control in 
organizations that may be outside the 
military departments and to continue 
other activities within the military de- 
partments. I anticipate that most re- 
search activities already under way 
would continue within the military de- 
partments. Such new undertakings as 
require central direction can be central- 
ized with far less difficulty than projects 
already assigned to military departments. 

To give the Secretary of Defense the 
caliber of assistance he requires in the 
research area, I recommend that the new 
position of Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering be established in place 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Research and Engineering. I believe his 
salary should be equal to that of the 
Secretaries of the military departments. 
He should rank immediately after the 
service Secretaries and above the De- 
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fense Assistant Secretaries. As the prin- 
cipal assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Development, he 
should be known nationally as a leader 
in science and technology. I expect his 
staff, civilian and military, also to be 
highly qualified in science and technol- 
ogy. 

This official will have three principal 
functions: first, to be the principal ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Defense on 
scientific and technical matters; second, 
to supervise all research and engineering 
activities in the Department of Defense, 
including those of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency and of the Office 
of the Director of Guided Missiles; and, 
third, to direct research and engineering 
activities that require centralized man- 
agement. 

Further, it will be his responsibility 
to plan research and development to 
meet the requirements of our national 
military objectives instead of the more 
limited requirements of each of the mili- 
tary services. It is of transcendent im- 
portance that each of our principal mili- 
tary objectives has strong and clearly 
focussed scientific and technical support. 

With the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense, this official will eliminate 
unpromising or unnecessarily duplicative 
programs, and release promising ones for 
development or production. An espe- 
cially important duty will be to analyze 
the technical programs of the military 
departments to make sure that an inte- 
grated research and development pro- 
gram exists to cover the needs of each 
of the operational commands. It will be 
his responsibility to initiate projects to 
see that such gaps as may exist are filled. 
In addition, the Director will review as- 
signments by the military departments 
to technical branches, bureaus and labo- 
ratories to assure that the research and 
engineering activities of the Defense De- 
partment are efficiently managed and 
properly coordinated. 

I would charge the Director, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
with seeing that unnecessary delays in 
the decision-making process are elimi- 
nated, that lead times are shortened, 
and that a steady flow of funds to ap- 
proved programs is assured. Only un- 
der this kind of expert, single direction 
can the entire research and engineering 
effort be substantially improved. In 
these various ways, he should help stop 
the service rivalries and self-serving 
publicity in this area. 

6. We must remove all doubts as to 
the full authority of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Secretary of Defense is account- 
able to the President and the Congress 
for efficient direction of the largest single 
activity in our Nation. We look to him 
for sound management of programs 
amounting to well over $40 billion a 
year—programs that gravely concern the 
survival of our country. Yet, his au- 
thority has been circumscribed and 
hedged about in a number of ways which 
not only make the burdens of his office 
far heavier than they need to be, but 
also work against the efficient and effec- 
tive direction of national security activ- 
ities which all Americans—and especial- 
ly the Congress—rightly expect. 
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The following areas in the Defense 
Establishment are especially in need of 
attention. 

(1) Appropriated funds; 

(2) The organization and distribution 
of functions; i 

(3) Legislative liaison and public af- 
fairs activities; and 

(4) Military personnel. 

I regard it as fundamental that the 
Secretary, as civilian head of the De- 
partment, should have greater flexibility 
in money matters, both among and with- 
in the military departments. I have 
already commented on the desirability of 
this authority in respect to research and 
development. It is desirable in other 
areas as well. Firmly exercised, it will 
go far toward stopping the services from 
vying with each other for Congressional 
and public favor. 

Today most of our defense funds are 
appropriated not to the Secretary of De- 
fense but rather to the military depart- 
ments. The Secretary of Defense and 
the Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense may place certain limitations 
on the use of funds by the military de- 
partments. Yet they do not have suffi- 
cient directive authority over such ex- 
penditures. 

This method of providing defense 
funds has worked against the unity of 
the Department of Defense as an execu- 
tive department of the Government. I 
strongly urge that in the future the Con- 
gress make appropriations for this De- 
partment in such fashion as to provide 
the Secretary of Defense adequate au- 
thority and flexibility to discharge his 
heavy responsibilities. This need is 
particularly acute in respect to his pow- 
ers of strategic planning and operational 
direction. 

I have accordingly directed, in conso- 
nance with existing statutory provisions, 
that the Department’s budget estimates 
for the 1960 fiscal year and thereafter 
be prepared and presented in a form 
to accomplish these ends. 

In addition to greater authority and 
flexibility in the administration of de- 
fense funds, the Secretary of Defense 
needs greater control over the distribu- 
tion of functions in his Department. 
His authority must be freed of legal re- 
strictions derived from premissile, pre- 
nuclear concepts of warfare. Various 
provisions of this kind becloud his au- 
thority. Let us no longer give legal sup- 
port to efforts to weaken the authority 
of the Secretary. 

On this point the law itself invites 
controversy. On the one hand, the Na- 
tional Security Act gives the Secretary 
of Defense “direction, authority, and 
control” over his entire Department. 
Yet the same law provides that the mili- 
tary departments are to be “separately 
administered” by their respective Secre- 
taries. This is not merely inconsistent 
and confusing. It is a hindrance to 
efficient administration. I do not ques- 
tion the necessity for continuing the 
military departments. There is clear 
necessity for the Secretary of Defense to 
decentralize the administration of the 
huge defense organization by relying on 
the military departments to carry on a 
host of essential functions. 
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The contradictory concept, however, 
that three military departments can be 
at once administered separately, yet di- 
rected by one administrator who is sup- 
posed to establish “integrated policies 
and procedures,” has encouraged end- 
less, fruitless argument. Such provi- 
sions unavoidably abrade the unity of 
the Defense Department. 

An example in just one area—pro- 
curement and supply—is evidence of the 
kind of damage caused. In this area 
the “separately administered” concept, 
as well as the needless confusion over 
roles and missions, impede such tech- 
niques for increased efficiency and econ- 
omy as the single manager plan, which 
would provide many of the benefits of a 
separate service of supply without its 
possible disrupting effects. 

I suggest that we be done with pre- 
scribing controversy by law. I recom- 
mend eliminating from the National Se- 
curity Act such provisions as those pre- 
scribing separate administration of the 
military departments and the other 
needless and injurious restraints on the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense. I 
specifically call attention to the need for 
removing doubts concerning the Secre- 
tary’s authority to transfer, reassign, 
abolish, or consolidate functions of the 
Department. 

I anticipate that the Secretary of De- 
fense and his Deputy will require, in ad- 
dition to a Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering and various special as- 
sistants, seven Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense plus a General Counsel of equiv- 
alent rank. I conceive of these Assist- 
ant Secretaries as having full staff func- 
tions; that is, they are empowered to 
give instructions appropriate to carrying 
out policies approved by the Secretary 
of Defense, subject at all times to the 
right of service Secretaries to raise con- 
tested issues with the Secretary of De- 
fense. This is the usual concept of the 
powers of principal staff assistants. It 
is essential to the work of the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense. 

I should add here that, with a view to 
reducing personnel and avoiding unnec- 
essary interference with service activi- 
ties, the Secretary of Defense will criti- 
cally review the operating methods of 
the various staffs in the Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense. He will also review the 
interdepartmental committee structure 
within the Department in an effort to 
accelerate the entire decisionmaking 
process. 

Earlier I mentioned that a principal 
outlet for service rivalries is the public 
affairs and legislative liaison activity 
within each of the military departments. 
For many years I have attached the 
greatest importance to providing prompt 
and accurate information to Members of 
the Congress. I have the same viewpoint 
in respect to furnishing information to 
the press and the public. But surely 
everyone will agree that personnel 
charged with such duties should not seek 
to advance the interest of a particular 
service at the expense of another, nor 
should they advance a service cause at 
the expense of overall national and de- 
fense requirements. Of this I am sure: 
We do not want defense dollars spent in 
publicity and influence campaigns in 
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which each service claims superiority 
over the others and strives for increased 
appropriations or other Congressional 
favors. 

I have directed the Secretary of De- 
fense to review the numbers as well as 
the activities of personnel of the various 
military departments who engage in leg- 
islative liaison and public affairs activi- 
ties in the Washington area. I have re- 
quested that he act, without impeding 
the flow of information to the Congress 
and the public, to strengthen Defense 
Department supervision over these ac- 
tivities and to move such of these per- 
sonnel and activities as necessary into 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

I have, in this connection, advised the 
Secretary of my desire that his principal 
assistant for legislative liaison be a civil- 
ian official. On the recommendation of 
the Secretary, I shall nominate a per- 
son as Assistant Secretary of Defense to 
perform those duties. An Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense already holds the re- 
sponsibility for public affairs activities. 

Finally, I believe we can strengthen 
unification by two actions involving mili- 
tary personnel. 

First, I am instituting a new personnel 
procedure for top-ranking officers. It 
is my belief that before officers are ad- 
vanced beyond the two-star level, they 
must have demonstrated, among other 
qualities, the capacity for dealing objec- 
tively—without extreme service partisan- 
ship—with matters of the broadest sig- 
nificance to our national security. Iam, 
therefore, instituting this new procedure: 
I will consider officers for nomination to 
these top ranks only on recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of Defense sub- 
mitted to me after he has received sug- 
gestions of the Secretaries of the military 
departments and the advice of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I also will base my as- 
signments of these officers to high com- 
mand, staff and departmental positions 
on recommendations of the Secretary of 
Defense. I will, in reassigning or remov- 
ing them, follow the same procedure. 

I further believe that the Secretary 
of Defense should be authorized to es- 
tablish procedures for the transfer of 
officers between services, with the con- 
sent of the individual in each case. This 
authority is needed primarily in tech- 
nical fields so that an officer especially 
qualified to contribute to the success of 
an activity of a sister service may be af- 
forded an opportunity to do so without 
interrupting his service career. I would 
not limit this authority, however, to 
technical fields. 

At my direction the Secretary of De- 
fense will shortly transmit to Congress 
draft legislation to carry out those items 
I have discussed which require legisla- 
tive action. I urge the Congress to con- 
sider them promptly and to cooperate 
fully in making these essential improve- 
ments in our Defense Establishment. 

Now in conclusion let us clearly un- 
derstand that through these various ac- 
tions we will have moved forward in 
many important ways. 

We will have better prepared our 
country to meet an emergency which 
could come with little warning. 

We will have improved our military 
planning. 
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We will have accelerated decision- 
making processes. 

We will have effectively organized our 
defense programs in the crucial fields 
of science and technology. 

We will have remedied organizational 
defects which have encouraged harmful 
service rivalries. 

We will have improved the overall 
efficiency and unity of our great Defense 
Establishment. 

In our country, under the Constitu- 
tion, effective military defense requires 
a full partnership of the Congress and 
the Executive. Thus, acting in accord 
with our respective duties and our high- 
est tradition, we shall achieve an eff- 
cient defense organization capable of 
safeguarding our freedom and serving 
us in our quest for an enduring peace. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, April 3, 1958. 


EASTER GREETINGS TO THE 
SPEAKER AND THE MEMBERSHIP 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is 
recognized for § minutes. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, having just heard read the 
message from the President on the re- 
organization of national defense I think 
there can be quite a good many argu- 
ments in regard to certain plans set out. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish you and every 
Member of the House and the Senate, 
and everybody connected with the Capi- 
tol who help make our work pleasant 
and easy, a most happy, joyous, and 
blessed Easter. 


THE NATION’S RAILROADS ARE EN- 
TITLED TO IMMEDIATE RELIEF 
BY THIS CONGRESS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1958, an article appeared in 
many of the Nation’s newspapers under 
the caption, “Two Month Deficit of East- 
ern Rails Is $43 Million.” The article 
said in part: 

Twenty major eastern railroads showed 
combined losses of $43.5 million in the first 
2 months of 1958. * * * This compared with 
the net loss $6,011,250 in the 1957 period. 
* + * This January-February deficit was 6 
times larger than the net loss of $7,218,417 in 
the same 2-month period in 1932 when one- 
third of the Nation’s railroads were in bank- 
ruptey. 


Mr. Speaker, if there was ever any 
doubt that the once mighty railroad in- 
dustry is tilted toward financial disaster, 
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the results for the first 2 months of 1958 
supply a conclusive answer, and at the 
same time demand prompt remedial 
action from this Congress. 

It is true that at this moment hearings 
are under way by the Smathers commit- 
tee in the Senate. Based on available 
information about the best that can be 
- expected in the way of legislation is re- 
lief for the Nation’s railroads by repeal 
of the wartime excise tax on the trans- 
portation of persons and property and 
curbing the power of the public utilities 
commission of the several States in reg- 
ulating certain phases of the railroad 
industry. If the wartime excise tax is 
repealed and the power of the public 
utilities commission is curbed such action 
is woefully inadequate in solving the 
overall problem, 

In addition should the Senate enact 
any legislation based on the recommen- 
dations of the Smathers committee, it 
will be at least May or June before it 
could be received by the House where 
hearings would also be necessary. With 
Congress adjourning in July or August, 
let us face the fact that the chances of 
this type of legislation being approved by 
the House before adjournment are 
highly doubtful. 

Mr. Speaker, lengthy hearings involv- 
ing thousands of pages of testimony have 
already been held by the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
as the result of recommendations pre- 
sented for the consideration of President 
Eisenhower by the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Transport Policy and 
Organization. This Committee also 
spent many months studying the trans- 
portation industry so that Congress has 
ample evidence of the need of an efficient 
transportation system which includes 
the railroads of the Nation. 

In addition to the hearings that were 
held, several bills are pending before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, but no action has been 
taken on them. These bills while not 
containing the complete answer to the 
railroad problem are a step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 20, 1958, on 
the floor of the House, I quoted Mr. 
David C. Bevan, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., when he said 
on March 19, 1958, at Cleveland, Ohio: 

The railroad industry has working capital 
sufficient to meet payrolls for only 1 week. 
„We need immediate action, not 
studies. * * * The industry is facing a dire 

emergency. 


In addition to Mr. Bevan's statement 
on March 27, 1958, Eugene V. Attreed, 
vice president and director of the Rail- 
road Division, Transport Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO, said in part: 

We are hearing and reading a great deal 
these days about the Nation’s railroads. The 
plight is real, and unless our National Gov- 
ernment takes immediate and extensive re- 
medial action the damage to our country will 
be grave. 


Confronted with these dire warnings, 
I have introduced this date a House 
resolution providing for the creation of 
a select committee of 9 Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker, 5 from the majority 
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party and 4 from the minority party 1 of 
whom he will designate as chairman. 

The select committee would be author- 
ized and directed to conduct a thorough 
and complete study and investigation of 
the present financial condition of the 
Nation’s railroads, which has resulted in 
widespread unemployment in the indus- 
try. 
The select committee would also be au- 
thorized to formulate an emergency leg- 
islative program designed to aid the rail- 
roads in such a manner as to relieve un- 
employment in the industry and as- 
sure the continued maintenance of a 
railroad system adequate to meet the 
needs of the United States in time of war 
or other emergency. 

The select committee would be re- 
quired to report to the House as soon as 
practicable but not later than June 30, 
1958, with its recommendations, includ- 
ing recommendations for legislation. 

This resolution if approved imme- 
diately would give the select committee 
or its subcommittee nearly 2 months to 
complete its assignment. Meanwhile it 
would have the necessary authority to 
subpena witnesses and the production 
of such papers and documents as it 
deems necessary. In other words, the 
select committee would have all the nec- 
essary power to go to work and report 
back to the House by June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly some may 
wonder why this subject should not be 
handled by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. My 
answer is that the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has 
enough to do with its full agenda be- 
tween now and the adjournment of this 
Congress. In addition, this is emergency 
legislation to meet an acute situation 
that affects not only the transportation 
industry but our national defense, as well 
as unemployment and the health and 
welfare of the American people as a 
whole. Therefore, time is of the essence 
and a select committee is the only feasi- 
ble answer. 

I can go one step further in warning 
Congress that unless drastic action is 
taken. immediately, railroad bankrupt- 
cies will not only magnify and prolong 
the business recession but could lead this 
Nation into a complete economic up- 
heaval. 

Mr. Speaker, my resolution creating a 
special select committee is designed to 
get action by this Congress at the earliest 
possible moment on extending relief to 
the Nation’s railroad industry, and I am 
hopeful that the resolution will receive 
immediate approval so that this select 
committee can begin to function at the 
earliest practicable date. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON 


THE HIGHWAY BILL CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON], I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who participated in 
debate on the highway bill conference 
report may have permission to revise 
and extend their remarks, and that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
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which to extend their remarks on that 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


WHY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE BURNED THE BOOKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes, may re- 
vise and extend his remarks, and yield 
back his time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp what has 
become something of a collector’s item. 
This is a selection of comments made by 
a cross-section of America’s farmers in 
response to a recent Department of Agri- 
culture questionnaire. 

The material referred to is contained 
on pages 2 to 16, inclusive, of a 19-page 
official publication of the United States 
Department of Agriculture entitled 
“Farm Population Estimates for 1957,” 
published in January 1958. Twenty-five 
hundred copies of this were printed 2 
months ago. Shortly after they were 
printed, however, the Department of Ag- 
riculture ordered them burned. They 
were burned. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, of which the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fountain] is the very able chairman, 
learned of the burning of these books. 
In carrying out its responsibility for 
studying the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the subcommittee 
made formal demand upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture more than a month ago 
for a copy of the censored publication. 
The subcommittee’s demand was refused. 
After a series of letters had failed to 
budge the Department of Agriculture, 
Chairman Fountain called a hearing for 
this morning in order to inquire into the 
Department of Agriculture’s reticence 
about disclosing this information. 

Before setting forth in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the burned information, I 
should like to state certain background 
facts. In February 1958 the Department 
of Agriculture released an optimistic 
study of the economic position of the 
American farmer, in which it proclaimed 
that the per capita income of the Ameri- 
can farmer had increased 10 percent over 
last year. This release was based upon 
the finding, contained in the burned 
January 1958 edition of Farm Popula- 
tion Estimates for 1957, as well as in the 
unburned February 1958 edition of 
Farm Population Estimates for 1957, 
that the population living on farms de- 
clined from 22,257,000 in April 1956 to 
20,396,000 in April 1957, a decrease of 
close to 2 million in 1 year. 

This decrease compares with an in- 
crease in farm population for the year 
ending in April 1955 of 268,000, and an 
increase for the year ending in April 
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1956 of 99,000. The almost 2 million de- 
crease in the year ending in April 1957 
is the greatest annual exodus from the 
farm in the Nation’s history, with the 
single exception of the war year 1943. 

A Department of Agriculture press re- 
lease of February 13, 1958, entitled “Facts 
About Farm Population,” was issued at 
the same time as the expurgated Febru- 
ary 1958 edition of Farm Population 
Estimates for 1957, and attempted to 
summarize it. In explaining the tre- 
mendous decline of the farm population 
during the year ending April 1957, the 
Department of Agriculture gave two rea- 
sons—the technological revolution on the 
farm, and the increasing availability of 
nonfarm jobs. The exact words of the 
Department’s release follow: 

Il, REASONS WHY FEWER FARMERS 
A. Revolution in farming 

Average productivity of United States 
farmworkers since 1940 alone has increased 
more than in the previous 120 years. In 
1820 each farmworker produced enough to 
meet the needs of 4.1 persons, and by 1940 
this figure had risen to 10.8. But by 1956 a 
farmworker produced enough for the needs 
of 20.8 persons. 

the period since 1940, when farm- 
worker productivity nearly doubled, total 
output of farm products increased about 36 
percent, while the United States population 
increased only 27 percent. 

The technological revolution in agricul- 
ture obviously made it impracticable for all 
the 30 million farm people of 1940 or the 27 
million of 1947 to remain in farming. 


B. Nonfarm jobs 


Expansion of industry into rural areas and 
the unparalleled growth of military and re- 
search installations all over the Nation have 
made the transition from farm to nonfarm 
life far easier. 

The automobile and modern roads have 
greatly lengthened the commuting range 
for rural people, and have given them a 
chance to combine urban jobs with rural 
homes. 

Lure of a nonfarm job has been great, be- 
cause the average income of farm people is 
characteristically less than that of non- 
farmers. The table illustrates this: 


1940 | 1950 


Per capita income of farm people 
from all sources 
Per capita income of nonfarm peo- 
ple from all sources. 


Nothing was said in the release, it will 
be noted, concerning a possible addi- 
tional cause of the drastic decline in 
farm population—the decline in farm 
income and farm prices. The pre-Ben- 
son-farm program was in full effect 
through June 1955, and was increasingly 
replaced by Secretary Benson's flexible 
farm program, under which support 
prices to the farmer were allowed to de- 
cline during the second half of 1955 
and thereafter. Nineteen hundred and 
fifty-six was the first full year in which 
Secretary Benson’s policies were effec- 
tive. It was in the year April 1956-April 
1957 in which the nearly 2 million de- 
crease in farm porulation occurred. 

What have become of the almost 2 
million members of the farm population 
who left the farm in the year April 1956- 
April 1957, or in the period since April 
1957 when, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, the exodus from the farm 
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has continued? The Department of 
Agriculture study does not help us on 
this point. But the figures supplied by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are illu- 
minating. Unemployment in the United 
States in April 1956, was 2,564,000, or 
3.9 percent of the labor force. The most 
recent figures, for February 1958, show 
5,173,000 unemployed, or 6.7 percent of 
the labor force, seasonally adjusted. 
This is an increase of over 2% million. 
The statistics, of course, do not indicate 
to what extent those who have left the 
farm since April 1956, are now included 
among the Nation's unemployed. 

I now include those sections of the 
January 1958 farm population estimates 
for 1957—the burned version—which 
were censored out of the February 1958 
farm population estimates for 1957. 
The burned version is found at pages 
2~-16—exclusive of charts on pages 3- 
5—of the January 1958 version. 


Wry THE FARM POPULATION Is DECLINING— 
AS SEEN BY THE FARMER 


As a part of its annual mail questionnaire 
to farmers, designed to measure the number 
of births and deaths among farm people and 
the amount of movement to and from farms, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service invites 
farmers to comment about trends in the 
farm population. Those who do so are in 
the minority, but many take the trouble to 
comment seriously about the factors cur- 
rently affecting farm population in their 
communities. Comments are usually avail- 
able from every major farming area in the 
country. They convey in a way that statis- 
tics cannot the trends that farmers perceive 
and the farmers’ evaluations of these trends. 
The discussion following is based upon this 
material. Excerpts quoted are representa- 
tive of all those received, except that they 
may be more expressive than the average. 
Emphasis was placed on selection of com- 
ments that generalize about a community 
rather than one man’s experience, and that 
relate to a recent period of time (April 1956- 
April 1957) rather than one further in the 
past. The number reviewed was 2,700. 

Farmers are well aware that the number 
of farm people has been declining. 

“Farm population is decreasing rapidly in 
this area.” (Nueces County, Tex.) 

“Our farm population is still on a down- 
ward trend.” (Osage County, Kans.) 

“The past season and this season will show 
a permanent reduction in farm people 
here.” (Polk County, Minn.) 

“More and more farmers in our locality are 
moving away from the farm.” (Spokane 
County, Wash.) 

“The number of people moving from the 
farm to towns and cities in this locality has 
been greater than usual.” (Mecklenburg 
County, Va.) 

They notice the vacant houses around 
them: 

“There are probably 10 percent added va- 
cant farm homes within the past 18 months.” 
(Gilchrist County, Fla.) 

“In 3 townships you will find 15 farms 
where the buildings stand empty and some 
have very good improvements.” (Bon Homme 
County, S. Dak.) 

Or the sites where houses used to be: 

“Farmhouses are being abandoned and 
torn down.” (Edgar County, Ml.) 

“I can stand in my yard and count five 
farms that have been bought up and from 
which every stick of improvements was 
pulled down.” (Frontier County, Nebr.) 

The loss of young people is especially felt: 

“Most all boys and girls finishing high 
school are getting jobs in nearby towns. 
Scarcely any are staying on the farm.” 
(Alexander County, N. C.) 
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“I have asked a number of our young men 
here whose fathers own and operate if they 
intend to farm when through school. The 
answer is almost 100 percent ‘No’.” (Jeffer- 
son County, Tenn.) 

“Sons of established farmers want no part 
of farming.” (Hunterdon County, N. J.) 

“The young people are leaving for educa- 
tions or higher paying income jobs.” (What- 
com County, Wash.) 

“In this area of 3 communities of better- 
than-average productive and prosperous 
farms, not 1 young person plans to farm as 
a career. This is the fact of greatest signifi- 
cance to me and to most of my neighbors.” 
(Comanche County, Tex.) 

And farmers are conscious that the aver- 
age age of the farm population is getting 
older. 

“In my duties as personal property assessor 
I am impressed by the limited number of 
young men engaged in farming and the ad- 
vancing age of those who are operating our 
farms.” (Miami County, Kans.) 

“All that are left are the old, tired, and 
unlearned.” (Fayette County, Tex.) 

“Most of our neighbors run from 50 to 80 
years of age. There is only one young man 
in our neighborhood. When we oldtimers 
get together we talk the matter over and 
wonder just what the outcome will be.” 
(Johnston County, Okla.) 

“The people that are here are past middle 
age and cannot fit in anywhere else.” (Law- 
rence County, Ky.) 

A number of causes are ascribed to these 
trends, but the one heard most frequently 
is the general problem of low farm income. 
In particular, the difficulties of small farmers 
are noted. 

“More and more farmers in our locality are 
moving away from the farms because they 
simply can’t make a living for their fam- 
ilies. The small and medium-sized farmer 
is a dead duck.” (Spokane County, Wash.) 

“There has been a terriffic movement of 
[small] farmers out of this territory during 
the last 2 years.” (Seward County, Nebr.) 

“You can’t make it on a small farm any- 
more.” (Beauregard Parish, La.) 

“Small farms are falling by the way.” 
(Windsor County, Vt.) 

“The small farmer seems to be on the way 
out around here or has to find a job on the 
side.” (Sheboygan County, Wis.) 

“Low income is forcing too many to quit 
farming and move to California or elsewhere 
for salaried employment.” (Boone County, 
Iowa.) < 

A high rate of farm sales and auctions wás 
reported from several northern and western 
areas of the country during the spring of 
1957. 

“I have before me two dozen auction no- 
tices of farms selling out.” (Allegheny 
County, N. Y.) 

“Forced auction sales the last 2 weeks in 
March have been terriffic.” (Richland 
County, N. Dak.) 

“After 2 years of drought this spring saw 
as many as 18 farm sales in a week in this 
county. That is a very high average.” (Cus- 
ter County, Nebr.) 

“An unusual amount of farm sales have 
been held this spring.” (Bingham County, 
Idaho.) 

Most of the farms that change hands from 
death, retirement, or quitting of the op- 
erator continue to be farmed, but frequently 
only as additions to existing operations. The 
trend towards consolidation and enlargement 
of units inexorably lowers the number of 
farm residents. 

“Small farms and poorer soil farms are 
being abandoned. The land is readily being 
absorbed through rent or purchase by larger 
farmers. Competition is real keen among 
the larger farmers for more land to rent 
or buy.” (Chenango County, N. Y.) 

“Farms in the 80- to 160-acre size range 
that were let run down are rapidly being 
given up by single operators to those with 
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larger acreages and enough financing to use 
sufficient fertilizer on the wornout ground.” 
(Hancock County, III.) 

“The tax collector tells me there are about 
10 less families to pay tax this year than 
last. Left for the city and the land was 
taken over by others.” (Dade County, Mo.) 

“The trend in this township is for farmers 
who operate 1,000 acres or more to increase 
their holdings by a quarter section or more 
each year. The buildings are used for 
seasonal labor or sold off. The result has 
been a decrease from 99 sets of occupied 
buildings 10 years ago to 71 as of this year.” 
(Polk County, Minn.) 

“Acreages of 160 acres or less are being 
bought up by those who are already land- 
owners. This is particularly noticeable 
where an acreage goes into an estate.” 
(Wabaunsee County, Kans.) 

“Increasing number of small farmers going 
out of business, with other farmers taking 
over their farms and tilling from 1 to 6 
farms, usually as grain farms.” (Talbot 
County, Md.) 

“The trend for the smaller farmer to get 
bigger or get out is very evident. Pressure 
to expand is terrific—from necessity, not 
desire.” (Bamberg County, S. C.) 

“The tendency for the past few years has 
been toward larger farming and ranching 
units, the smaller units being unable to sup- 
port a family without outside employment. 
There are hardly any 160-acre units operat- 
ing any more.” (Osage County, Okla.) 

“There is a trend of the larger farmer buy- 
ing out the smaller farmer, destroying the 
improvements to farm the complete unit. 
Hence the number of farms are on the de- 
crease in this county. The overhead is too 
great for what pay crops the little farmer 
is allowed to produce.“ (Benewah County, 
Idaho.) 

“Most of the smaller places are being 
bought up by larger holders, such as I did 
this g. They just can’t make it on 
these smaller ranches.” (Klickitat County, 
Wash.) 

In a minority of cases the land is simply 
abandoned, especially in areas where it is 
of marginal agricultural quality. 

“Most of the farms are growing up in pines 
orred brush.” (Carroll County, Va.) 

“There are a number of farms in my sec- 
tion of the county that have been aban- 
doned.” (Dillon County, S. C.) 

“Most all small farms are lying out and 
growing up in bushes and sage grass and 
weeds.” (Talladega County, Ala.) 

“Four small ranches worked by owners 
have been abandoned in last 4 years in this 
area because owners became too old to work 
them.” (Siskiyou County, Calif.) 

“Our town has many abandoned farms, the 
land fast going back in wilderness.” (War- 
ren County, N. Y.) 

Two new factors contributing to the de- 
cline in farm population came into play for 
the first time in the reporting year, April 
1956—April 1957. They are the Soil Bank 
and social-security programs. The Soil Bank 
program, as illustrated by the comments 
below, seems to increase the competition 
for more land among farmers wishing to 
keep their equipment fully in use, lessens 
the need for tenants on the part of land- 
lords, and encourages some small farmers to 
place all of their cropland in the program 
and move away to take nonagricultural jobs. 

“I sold my farmhouse, placed the fields in 
the Soil Bank, and am working now in the 
city.” (Warren County, N. J.) 

“Three farms left vacant from owners’ 
choice because of Soil Bank paymen‘s.” 
(Nance County, Nebr.) 

“There is a trend, owing to the price 
squeeze and Soil Bank plan of the farmers 
leaving their farms for city and factory 
work.” (Red Lake County, Minn.) 

“I plan to put all possible in the Soil Bank; 
remove buildings or let them rot down, and 
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perhaps try to get 3-percent net in pasture 
rent and let it go at that. The wife and I 
are both working this winter as teachers.” 
(Brown County, Kans.) 

“If the Soil Bank lasts 5 years, there won't 
be any share farmers. They are fast dwin- 
dling away in the first year of its operation.” 
(Florence County, S. C.) 

“Some in my community have rented land 
to the Government and gone to town and 
got a job.” (Marshall County, Ala.) 

“Lots of land has been put in Soil Bank, 
forcing the nonlandowner to leave the 
farm.” (Limestone County, Ala.) 

“There has been lots of moving from the 
farm 1956-57. The Soil Bank plan has hurt 
lots of farm workers who will be forced off 
the farm, because the farmowner doesn't 
need any labor, because he has his land in 
the Soil Bank.” (Yazoo County, Miss.) 

“There are four farms close to me that 
were rented out last year that the landlords 
have taken back this year and put in the 
Soil Bank.” (Jones County, Tex.) 

“The present agricultural program has 
greatly accelerated the movement of people 
from the farm. The Soil Bank program has 
made many small farms uneconomical in 
that many landlords are taking over their 
own land and are putting the excess acres 
in the Soil Bank and conservation reserve.” 
(Sedgwick County, Colo.) 

The developing effects of the new social 
security retirement provisions for farm op- 
erators are mentioned somewhat less fre- 
quently: 

“Several farmers in this area have quit 
farming because they are eligible for social 
security.” (Manitowoc County, Wis.) 

“It is probable that social security will 
make some population changes in the near 
future.” (Hancock County, Iowa.) 

“There are a few farmers who are retiring 
on social security on their farms, and a few 
who are moving from their farms into town 
and their farms are being consolidated with 
a larger unit.“ (Osage County, Kans.) 

“Five [neighboring] farms will not be op- 
erated next year. They are going to quit 
and live on social security.” (Johnson 
County, Ga.) 

“There are a lot of oldtimers going on 
social security beginning July 1 this year.” 
(Wibaux County, Mont.) 

During 1956, and in several years just 
preceding, severe drought conditions in some 
sections of the country forced a number of 
farmers to leave the farm either temporarily 
or permanently. These conditions were fre- 
quently reported in the West Central and 
Mountain States, 

“The moving of [neighboring farmers] to 
other places is caused entirely by the severe 
drought which has plagued the area since 
1953.” (Kit Carson County, Colo.) 

“We have lost a great percentage cf our 
farm people from this locality who went to 
town for work due to drought, most of whom 
hope to return if we get a good season.” 
(Kendall County, Tex.) 

“Our farm population is decreasing rap- 
idly in this area primarily because of the 
drought.” (Nueces County, Tex.) 

“Two families moved from farms (includ- 
ing us) because of drought. We plan to go 
back when we get enough rain and if the 
Soil Bank program stays in effect to keep 
up payments on our farm,” (Polk County, 
Nebr.) 

“Quite a few moves were made by young 
farmers quitting and taking more remu- 
nerative jobs in cities. Drought causing more 
changes and distress than farm prices.” 
(Buena Vista County, Iowa.) 

Market price, and other situations affect- 
ing particular types of farms developed dur- 
ing the year. The substantial cut in cotton 
and tobacco acreage allotments produced a 
further contraction in the number of south- 
ern farmers. As with the Soil Bank program, 
such conditions affected tenant farmers and 
hired workers particularly. 
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“There are more empty farm houses now 
than I have known in a long time or if ever 


before. The cut in cash crop tobacco has 
moved many, many families.” (Person 
County, N. C.) 


“The 20-percent tobacco cut and Soil Bank 
have been responsible for the larger per- 
cent of movement [of people from farms].” 
(Nash County, N. C.) 

“Due to cut [in cotton] acreage tenants 
cannot make a living on the farm and for 
that reason they are going anywhere they 
can to find public work.” (Cherokee County, 
S. O.) 

We have three tenant houses, but due to 
tobacco cuts we are renting these houses 
for cash to families working in towns or 
other jobs.” (Pittsylvania County, Va.) 

“There is in general a movement away 
from farms caused by such a tremendous cut 
in cotton acreage.” (Lauderdale County, Ala.) 

“Tobacco being our main cash crop and 
the allotments being cut in the last few 
years, some of the larger farms have fewer 
tenants and rent their extra houses to non- 
farm workers.” (Jessamine County, Ky.) 

“The planters here let many hands go for 
cotton is the only crop you need them to 
work. Cutting acreage is the reason.” 
(Holmes County, Miss.) 

Dairy areas. were also undergoing ad- 
justments: 

“Many dairy farmers are quitting due to 
inspection frills and long hours.” (Berks 
County, Pa.) 

“Thirty percent of dairy farmers have 
stopped dairying; farms being sold for de- 
velopment or milk prices too low.” (Hunt- 
erdon County, N. J.) 

“Small dairy farms in this vicinity are 
giving up the struggle.” (Erie County, N. Y.) 

And other situations affecting particular 
types of farms were occasionally noted: 

“Quite a few poultrymen in this location 
are going out of business, due to depressed 
prices and age.” (Cape May County, N. J.) 

“The continued depressed prices of pota- 
toes have caused a great loss of purchasing 
power of farmers in our area. There is a 
trend toward taking factory or construction 
work.” (Steuben County, N. Y.) 

“The cut in wheat acres has forced the 
smaller farmers to quit.” (Wells County, 
N. Dak.) 

With the rapid urban expansion of recent 
years, comments regarding the purchase of 
farms for residential use are frequent. As 
one might expect, they come largely, al- 
though not entirely, from metropolitan 
areas, 

“Many farms are giving way to building 
lots or summer homes.” (Litchfield County, 
Conn.) 

“Farms in this district are gradually being 
swallowed up for home and industrial de- 
velopments.“ (Bergen County, N. J.) 

“Farming in this entire county is very rap- 
idly reverting to subdivision (lots and 
houses).” (Chesterfield County, Va.) 

“This area is rapidly losing citrus acreage 
to subdivisions and industry.” (Los Angeles 
County, Calif.) 

“Within a half mile of our farm, four dair- 
ies were abandoned during the past year 
and subdivided into single family housing 
units.” (Los Angeles County, Calif.) 

“This area is building up very rapidly. It 
will be only a few years until there are no 
farms left in this area.” (Summit County, 
Ohio.) 

“Who wants to farm today with low prices 
and city neighbors who do not like the smell 
of manure and work toward moving you out? 
You have to head for the hills if you really 
like farming.” (Middlesex County, Mass.) 

Government activities and major indus- 
trial developments also have their effects. 

“[Our farm and all neighboring farms] 
were taken from the people by the U. S. 
Navy for a jet base—4,500 acres.” (Iberia 
Parish, La.) 
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“Farming is now a side issue. Everyone is 
working on the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
are getting wages far beyond anything they 
could make on a farm.” (St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y.) 

“In the past year nine families have 
moved from this community to the Silver 
Bay taconite-iron industry for permanent 
residence. Reasons for movement are higher 
wages and fewer farms as farmers are buying 
more land.” (Polk County, Minn.) 

“Pulpwood companies have bought a great 
deal of the land in this community.” (Gor- 
don County, Ga.) 

“Doctors and lawyers have bought land in 
my community and letting it grow timber. 
The houses have been torn down.” (Attala 
County, Miss.) 

“Bulk of farming in this community is on 
decline due to marginal farm land. Large 
tracts purchased by local papermill and cut 
over severely.” (Ross County, Ohio.) 

Certain rurcl disadvantages, once chronic 
but now greatly eradicated, are still men- 
tioned here and there as factors in loss of 
farm population. 

“In some districts there are a large num- 
ber of empty farms, where people have 
moved to larger towns. I think it is caused 
mostly on account of poor schools.” (Ren- 
ville County, N. Dak.) 

“The decline in farm population in our 
neighborhood is due mostly to poor roads.” 
(Howard County, Mo.) 

“T believe bad roads, no electricity or gas, 
to be the main reasons why most farms in 
this vicinity have been abandoned.” (Gilmer 
County, West Virginia.) 

“I would say failure to stop washing away 
and loss of fertility a major cause of people 
moving away. Second—poor roads.” (Smith 
County, Tenn.) 

Frequently mentioned by farmers is the 
increasing proportion of farm people who 
work at nonfarm industries. In some in- 
stances the work is reported as taken cnly 
from necessity because of the deterioration 
of farm income. In other cases such at- 
tractions as shorter hours, regular pay, and 
good wages, coupled with the ability to com- 
mute daily. are decisive. The implications 
of this trend are certainly mixed. Many 
farmers testify that they have been able to 
retain their farms and survive poor years 
only through the income from nonfarm 
work. In this sense the nonfarm work pre- 
vents additional decline in the farm popula- 
tion. For other farmers, however, the 
change to nonfarm work is obviously des- 
tined to be a permanent one and farming 
operations are greatly reduced, or abandoned 
altogether through lack of time, interest, or 
profits. 

“I can count 50 nearby farms where little 
or no work is done except to cut the hay. 
People live on most of them but work away.” 
(Androscoggin County, Maine.) 

“Some farmers are changing the name of 
the farm over to the wife and obtaining a 
job for the winter to make ends meet. In 
summer they go on unemployment compen- 
sation and still do the summer work.” (Al- 
legany County, N. Y.) 

“The trend to cut down on farming opera- 
tions and secure work in nearby manufact- 
uring plants, but to remain on the farm, is 
becoming more apparent every year through 
this part of the State.” (Richland County, 
Ohio) 

“The population in our district is staying 
about the same. But quite a few farmers 
have quit farming and are living on their 
farms and driving to work in town. Some 
up to 60 miles one way.” (Mecosta County, 
Mich.) 

“Trend of movement now is to find winter 
time or off season employment in towns or 
cities. Continued reduction in wheat allot- 
ments makes fewer and fewer come back.” 
(Republic County, Kans.) 
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“There are no fulltime farmers in this 
community now. Can’t make a living that 
way. Men havesawmill or other jobs. Some 
work away during the week and return home 
to spend the weekend.” (Hampshire Coun- 
ty, W. Va.) 

“Due to drought, most all men and some 
wives have taken jobs off the farm, mostly 
at a nearby air base.. Now that we have 
gotten some rain they are still working, for 
they have found that they can make more 
money working 8 hours than they can work- 
ing on farm from 12 to 16.” (Hidalgo Coun- 
ty, Tex.) 

“It is very hard for a farmer with less 
than 200 acres of land to have a modern 
home and rear a family without some out- 
side income. Many of our farms have been 
allowed to grow up as a result of this out- 
side employment, Others are used for pas- 
ture land.” (Hickman County, Tenn.) 

“Our farm happens to be in the new unit 
of the Black Canyon Irrigation District. Our 
family is typical of the majority. One mem- 
ber has to be away from the farm earning 
& pay check to keep the farm going.” (Can- 
yon County, Idaho) 

“Most farmers in this area have taken 
supplemental labor jobs off the farm, be- 
cause the drought is so bad that very little 
irrigation water is available.” (Apache 
County, Ariz.) 

Whereas the net movement of farm peo- 
ple is away from the farm, it would be a 
mistake to imply that no farmers report 
conditions of population stability. Many of 
them do, occasionally from the same coun- 
ties where other reporters tell of consider- 
able decline in the population. In such 
cases the apparently conflicting accounts 
may arise because trends differ from one 
section of the county to another as a result 
of variations in natural resources, age of op- 
erators, scale of farming, or time referred 
to. A sample of such comments is given 
below. 

“The farms in this vicinity are very stable 
and very little movement of people. Only 
1 farmer in a radius of 3 miles has taken 
an outside job.” (Lake County, Ind.) 

“Farm population and farm size have 
changed very little in the last 5 years in this 
area.” (Sangamon County, III.) 

“Our farm is in an irrigated area so there 
hasn't been much shifting to and from the 
farms to city.” (Lincoln County, Nebr.) 

“Am very glad to tell you we have a real 
good neighborhood. Nobody moved, we had 
no boys go to the Army, and no one died. 
The Lord sure blessed us.” (Wayne County, 
N.C.) 

“The exodus from the farm to city and 
village has greatly ceased for the past 3 
years in this community. So all adjoining 
farms are just about like they were.” (Bos- 
sier Parish, La.) 

“There have been no changes made on 
the farms in my location. Everyone has 
stuck it out.” (Big Horn County, Wyo.) 

The factor of farm ownership is often 
cited as a reason for stability: 

“In this immediate area the population is 
rather stable because we are in a ranching 
area of good sized places, mostly owned by 
the people who live there.” (Mason County, 
Tex.) 

“Population in the immediate area is fair- 
ly stable, due to owner occupancy on most 
of the farms. They have fairly large acre- 
age.” (Parker County, Tex.) 

“The people joining my farm seem to be 
very well satisfied and there is very little 
moving as most of them own their own 
farms.” (Fauquier County, Va.) 

In the Midwest there are several reports 
of ethnic cohesiveness or religious agrarian- 
ism as being important in maintaining farm 
population numbers: 

“This is a Bohemian settlement and peo- 
ple stick and don't move in or out unless 
forced to.” (Rawlins County, Kans.) 
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“This is a German community and very 
few farms exchange ownership. They are 
handed down from one nee to the 
other.” (Montgomery County, Mo 

“Quite an influx of new people, mostly 
Mennonite or Amish people from Oklahoma 
and Indiana. They are buying good farms 
eo 8 good prices.” (Anderson County, 

ns. 


In contrast to the population-decreasing 
effects of the Soil Bank program noted 
earlier, a few operators declared that it had 
not affected population or had aided them 
in retaining their farm residence: 

“Soil Bank has not done away with farm 
population in this community.” (Wilson 
County, N. C.) 

“I notice that [several Members of Con- 
gress] and others charge that a shift from 
the farm is caused by the Soil Bank. This 
is not true. The only reason is more money.” 
(Jackson County, Ala.) 

“The Soil Bank is a blessing to old feeble 
people that don’t know how to work at 
anything else and have put all their life's 
work and savings in a little farm. I for one 
E the Soil Bank.” (Winston County, 

) 


From several communities the stability of 
local farm population was attributed to 
lack of other opportunities rather than to 
good conditions in farming: 

“There has been very little change in 
numbers on the farms adjacent to me, 
However, this has been due to inability to 
get jobs off the farm. Several young men 
on these farms are marking time until some- 
thing in the way of a job opens up.” (Pitt- 
sylyania County, Va.) 

“Movement hasn't started to city too 
much in this community for there isn’t 
enough industry to absorb the unskilled in 
the city of Spokane.” (Lincoln County, 
Wash.) 

Finally, scattered among the numerous 
accounts of declining numbers of farms and 
dearth of young farmers are reports of op- 
posite conditions. All of these reports were 
from the Midwest: 

“This community does not change fast as 
most of the farms are operated by the own- 
er or owner's son. Most of the farm boys 
who return from service farm if there is a 
place for them.“ (Fulton County, II.) 

“Farm abandonment has all but ceased. 
Boys returning from the service have gone 
into farming either by renting or father and 
son partnerships. Those not capable of 
working out farm agreements have gone off 
to cities.” (McLean County, N. Dak.) 

“Many new farms and ranches are being 
started near us. They are for Indians on the 
rehabilitation program. We are only a few 
miles from Cheyenne Agency Indian Reser- 
vation.” (Dewey County, S. Dak.) 

“Farm population in this locality is on an 
upward trend according to our school cen- 
sus, Abandoning of farms has ceased, even 
recuperated.” (Red Willow County, Nebr.) 

“We have 8 young couples that just 
started to farm since World War II north 
of town, not mentioning young farmers on 
the other three sides. These young men are 
boys whose dads or other relatives have 
rented farms to them.” (Sheridan County, 
Kans.) 

This, then, is a picture of current condi- 
tions affecting the number of people in agri- 
culture as they are seen by the farmers 
themselves. The reports indicate the pow- 
erful economic forces seemingly beyond the 
individual farmer's control that work toward 
a decline in the number of farms and farm 
people. Furthermore, there is widespread 
recognition by farmers that the chances of 
obtaining a leyel of living from a smaller- 
than-average farm comparable to that which 
can be obtained from nonfarm employment 
are slim in most cases. Enlargement of 
remaining commercial farms through pur- 
chase or rental of other farms is widespread 
at the present time in response to this fact. 
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The conclusion is inescapable that the con- 
solidation process has by no means run its 
course and that some further decline in the 
size of the farm population will occur. 


A reading of the burned portion may 
offer some clue as to why it was burned. 
The Reasons Why Fewer Farmers of 
the Department of Agriculture’s Febru- 
ary 12 press release—the revolution in 
farming, and nonfarm jobs—are not 
those given by a considerable cross sec- 
tion of America’s farmers. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the burned 
version says: 

“A number of causes are ascribed to 
these trends (toward declining farm 
population), but the one heard most 
frequently is the general problem of low 
farm income.” 

We then hear from the Sheboygan 
County, Wis., farmer, who says: 

The small farmer seems to be on the way 
out around here. 


A Richland County, N. Dak., farmer 
Says: 

Forced auction sales the last two weeks in 
March have been terrific. 


A Hunterdon County, N. J., farmer 
says: 

Thirty percent of the dairy farmers have 
stopped dairying; farms being sold for devel- 
opment or milk prices too low. 


From Cape May County, N. J., a poul- 
tryman says: 

Quite a few poultrymen in this location 
are going out of business, due to depressed 
prices and age, 

From Steuben County, N. Y.: 

The continued depressed price of potatoes 


has caused a great loss of purchasing power 
for farmers in our area. 


The Department of Agriculture then 
reports: 

The trend toward consolidation and en- 
largement of units mexorably lowers the 
number of farm residents. 


And it cites a Polk County, Minn., 
farmer, who say: 

The trend in this township ts for farmers 
who operate 1,000 acres or more to increase 
their holdings by a quarter section or more 
each year. The buildings are used for sea- 
sonal labor or sold off. 


From Talbot. County, 
reported: 

An increasing number of small farmers 
are going out of business, with other farm- 
ers taking over their farms and tilling from 
1 to 6 farms, usually as grain farms. 


From Osage County, Okla.: 

The tendency for the past few years has 
been for larger farming and ranching units, 
the smaller units being unable to support 
families without finding outside employ- 
ment. There are hardly any 160-acre units 
operating any more. 


And so on and on. The story told in 

these poignant reports—of declining 
farm prices and income, of catastrophe 
for the family farmer, of ever greater 
consolidation by the large corporate- 
type farmer—is a far different explana- 
tion of the decline in farm population 
than the official Department of Agricul- 
ture line—revolution in farming, and 
nonfarm jobs. 


Md., it is 
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The people of America will have to 
Judge whether the extraordinary action 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
burning the 2,500 copies of the January 
1958 edition of Farm Population Esti- 
mates for 1957, and in refusing to dis- 
close the burned material until sum- 
moned before the Congress, was caused 
by a genuine desire to promote the pub- 
lic interest and inform the people, or by 
a desire to manipulate information so 
as to conceal from the public the true 
effects of Department of Agriculture 
farm policies. 

It is also significant that the Depärt- 
ment of Agriculture witnesses at today’s 
hearing, including Assistant Secretary 
Don Paarlberg, were unable to say 
whether the burned material set forth 
above was made available by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to President 
Eisenhower, or to anyone else in the 
White House, at the time President 
Eisenhower was preparing his veto mes- 
sage on Senate Joint Resolution 162, 
which would have extended farm-price 
supports for 1 year at their 1957 levels. 
The veto message, which was sent to the 
Congress earlier this week, referred to 
various bright spots in the farm pic- 
ture as justification for the veto. One 
wonders whether the President’s farm 
advisers have informed him of the dark 
spots as well as the bright spots. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] has 
performed a real public service in bring- 
ing these facts before the American 
public. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DISPERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes, may re- 
vise and extend his remarks and yield 
back his time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 months I have been trying inter- 
mittently to find out from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce something about the 
operation of the so-called industrial dis- 
persion program. As you know, this 
program seeks to scatter America’s es- 
sential defense production so as to min- 
imize the danger of nuclear attack on 
highly concentrated target areas, 

Last December, in an appearance be- 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit, ODM 
Director Gordon Gray admitted that 
dispersal policy has not been very effec- 
tive. In part he laid this to restrictions 
on rapid tax amortization, which had 
been the ODM's chief device for encour- 
aging dispersion. I include here a direct 
quotation from the question and answer 
portion of Mr. Gray’s remarks: 

ALLEN B. Crow. The last question arises 
from Defense Mobilization Order 119, that 
was issued by your predecessor, who has ad- 
dressed our meetings twice: 

“Question. It is the policy of the United 
States to encourage and when appropriate 
to require that new facilities and major ex- 
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pansion of existing facilities important to 
national security be located, insofar as prac- 
tical, so as to reduce the risk of damage 
in the event of attack. Will the Government 
dispersion policies now in effect prevent or 
hamper Detroit from getting new industries, 
either defense or nondefense?”’ 

The Honorable Gorpon Gray. Well, we 
have a national policy of dispersion which 
not only reflects itself in administration 
documents such as the one that was just read 
to you, but, of course, in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. When it was amended 2 years ago, 
the Congress wrote into the act considerable 
policy about dispersion. Incidentally, we are 
asking, for those of you who might be inter- 
ested, the extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act as written for 2 more years in the 
next Congress. One difficulty is that the Con- 
gress set the policy but we have, however, 
very little of the way of tools to accomplish 
it. In the heyday of the rapid amortization 
program, dispersion was one of the factors 
considered, and I think in only about 15 per- 
cent of the cases, in all the certificates we 
issued, was the dispersion requirement 
waived. That program is practically at a 
standstill now because of the change in the 
law in the last session of Congress. There 
are other incentives that we can use under 
the Defense Production Act. If the Govern- 
ment either loans money or guarantees the 
loan of money, it can insist upon dispersion. 

I would like to point out to you 1 or 2 
other considerations, and I apologize for 
these long-winded answers, Mr. Chairman. A 
lot of people in Congress are interested in 
dispersion, really, I think not so much alto- 
gether from a military point of view. There 
are a lot of Senators from States such as my 
own State of North Carolina, and I think I 
would be for dispersion on purely economic 
grounds—it means we would get more in- 
dustry away from the larger centers. As 
the size and power of weapons increases, dis- 
persion criteria change. When we were talk- 
ing about the atomic bomb, there was a cer- 
tain area, In the hydrogen era the dispersal 
area gets larger. I am sure that any disper- 
sion must be on a wise and selective basis or 
else we could destroy large, valuable segments 
of our economy. 

To get to the particular question, as I say 
we do have a dispersal policy. It is under 
review, but it hasn't been very effective. I 
think we have kidded ourselves in talking 
so much about dispersion. I would have to 
make a guess right now but I see no reason 
why nondefense industries would be af- 
fected by this. I would suppose, however, 
that we would want to try to avoid complete 
concentration in new defense industries. I 
cannot give a satisfactory answer to that 
question, however. The answer, if I were 
honest, I don’t know. 


Undoubtedly, as Mr. Gray suggests, 
tax amortization was a powerful incen- 
tive. But it was an incentive which se- 
riously affected the Federal tax structure 
and could be justified only in terms of 
national survival. With the Korean war 
over and defense production on a more 
predictable basis, Congress had every 
reason to limit tax amortization severely. 

Furthermore, my inquiries have led me 
to wonder whether dispersion is even the 
proper answer to the Soviet industrial 
challenge. To begin with, I am firmly 
convinced, as I wrote President Eisen- 
hower recently, that industrial waste is 
a far more serious danger to our defense 
posture than industrial concentration. 
According to the ODM itself, our intel- 
ligence estimates show that Soviet pro- 
duction is approximately 30 percent of 
our own. Yet we are told that disper- 
sion is required because 71 percent of our 
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essential production is concentrated in 
our 57 largest cities. 

This may sound like a standoff—30 
percent against 29 percent. But in fact 
this is a comparison of apples with 
oranges—total production in one case 
with defense production in the other. 

Now there can be no doubt that Soviet 
production is apportioned quite differ- 
ently from ours and leans much more 
heavily toward military preparation. 
But it is not entirely devoted to mili- 
tary production. Nonetheless, let us err 
on the side of caution. Let us assume 
for the sake of debate that Russia does 
not produce anything for consumer 
needs, Are we to assume in addition 
that none of Russia’s production is in 
vulnerable urban concentrations? Ob- 
viously this is contrary to fact. Are we 
to assume then no retaliation to a Soviet 
offensive blow? Obviously this is con- 
trary to reason. 

Let us not be panicked by statistical 
hyperbole. Already we have sent the 
Atomic Energy Commission packing to 
suburban Maryland where it lost un- 
necessary work time during the recent 
snows because of inaccessibility. Earlier 
the Veterans’ Administration gave up a 
hospital site in Rockville, Md., in part 
because of distance from urban advan- 
tages. 

There is a serious question in my mind 
whether, by insisting on dispersion, we 
will gain in decreased vulnerability what 
we stand to lose in decreased productiv- 
ity, especially when you consider that 
dispersion has been isolated by the ODM 
from other—perhaps more basic—fac- 
tors involved in vulnerability. Worse, 
dispersion of facilities itself may be ex- 
tremely dangerous to an economy under 
impact of atomic or hydrogen war when 
it will create vast problems of confu- 
sion and difficulty of transportation. As 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] has so ably pointed 
out on several occasions, we have quite 
as much to fear from the Soviet subma- 
rine fleet as we do from its stock of in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles or its 
manned aircraft. 

If the Soviets send a fleet of subma- 
rines here to rake our coastal areas with 
Polaris-type missiles, what becomes of 
the logic of dispersion? The ODM has 
ruled against concentrations in Wichita, 
Kans., and St. Louis, Mo. Yet it invites 
defense industries to locate along the 
coasts in full sight of the potential enemy 
and it does this in the name of reducing 
our vulnerability to attack. 

I will certainly grant that we have 
more to fear from one giant nuclear 
blast in the heart of Pittsburgh or De- 
troit than from a pinpoint shot at any 
single target along the coast. But the 
danger of submarine assault is not from 
one isolated explosion. Rather it is from 
a withering blanket of nuclear firepower 
which can smash small-scale targets all 
over a 300-mile radius. I suggest that 
this danger is at least equal to the other, 
and I can see no sense whatever in run- 
ning when there is no place to hide. 

I suggest further—and I would be 
happy to have this matter studied by the 
Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion—that, in the present state of the 
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economy, industrial dispersion is not 
merely futile and ineffective but posi- 
tively harmful. The recession has idled 
our industries and has thus enabled the 
Russians to narrow the gap. I include 
here an article from the Washington 
Post of Saturday, March 22, in which 
Associated Press Foreign News Analyst 
Thomas P. Whitney makes this very 
point: 
RECESSION HELPS RUSSIANS NARROW 
PRODUCTION GAP 
(By Thomas P. Whitney) 

While industrial output in the United 
States has been dropping rapidly during the 
current recession, the industrial output of 
the Soviet Union has been surging upward 
at an equally rapid pace. 

The result is that the Russians are swiftly 
narrowing the big gap between industrial 
production of the Soviet Union and that of 
the United States. 

American industrial output in January 
and February 1958 was approximately 10 per- 
cent lower than it was in the same 2 months 
of 1957, according to the Federal Reserve 
Index. 

An official communique of the Central 
Statistical Administration of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment placed Soviet industrial production 
in January and February 1958 at 11 percent 
higher than in the same period of 1957. 


TYPICAL OF RUSSIAN RATE 


This figure of 10 or 11 percent annual in- 
crease is typical of the rate at which Russian 
industrial production is being increased each 
year currently. 

Experts on the Soviet economy have esti- 
mated that roughly the Soviet Union may at 
present have about half as large a total in- 
dustrial production as the United States. 
Nikita Khrushchey estimated a few months 
ago that it would take the Soviet Union 15 
years, more or less, to reach the American 
industrial output of 1957. 

Soviet leaders are obviously watching with 
great interest the American recession. 
Khrushchev himself demonstrated this when 
he devoted a full 10 minutes of his election 
speech on March 14 to the report by George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, delivered 
at the recent AFL-CIO Put America Back to 
Work rally. 

Following this speech Soviet papers de- 
voted much attention to the Meany report 
which described declining production and 
rising unemployment in America. 

TASK WOULD BE EASIER 

Otherwise the Soviet press has not been 
devoting any tremendous amount of atten- 
tion to the American recession in the last 
few weeks. 

In the unlikely event the American indus- 
trial decline should continue for several 
years, the task which the Soviet Union has 
set for itself of catching up with American 
industrial would be much easier and take 
fewer years than the Soviet leaders have been 
thinking it might. 

Therefore, one can be sure that despite the 
seeming lack of intense interest by the Soviet 
press in American economic troubles, 
Khrushchey and his colleagues in the Krem- 
lin are following them closely. And, no 
doubt, they are quite pleased by the bad 
business news in the United States. 


In spite of these facts, ODM policy 
requires that dispersion be considered 
in awarding defense contracts. I 
thought this illogical in view of spread- 
ing unemployment and when Gordon 
Gray of the ODM was quoted as saying 
he planned to ask the Army why it 
hadn't been using defense contracts to 
help distressed areas, I wrote Mr. Gray 
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urging him to take another look at the 
whole dispersion program. 

I waited a little over a week and having 
heard nothing, I wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expanding on my 
doubts. 

Shortly thereafter I received word 
from the ODM that dispersion is only 
one of a number of criteria used in 
awarding contracts—as I already knew. 
I was told that Detroit had received $77 
million in defense contracts during the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year—in spite 
of the fact that Detroit is a concentrated 
urban area and therefore ineligible from 
a dispersion standpoint. 

The implication I was supposed to 
draw, no doubt, is that the ODM is 
applying its criteria with either a fine 
hand or distorted views. 

I include here the correspondence be- 
tween by office, the CDM and ihe White 
House: N 

MarcH 10, 1958. 
Mr. GORDON GRAY, 

Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, General Accounting Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gray: You were quoted the other 
day as preparing to ask the Army why no 
defense contracts had been placed in areas 
of unemployment totaling 6 percent or more. 

May I call your attention to a current di- 
rective relating to the industrial dispersion 
program? It reads: 

“The following measures will be taken: 

“3. Defense contracts will be awarded, 
and planning under Department of Defense 
allocation programs will be conducted in 
such a manner as to make maximum use of 
facilities located in dispersed sites.” 

Less than a year ago, the ODM, over your 
signature, told the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production: 

“The Department of Defense requires that 
geographic dispersal be taken into account 
in the placement of contracts * * * (and) toa 
considerable extent, second-source procure- 
ment is used to reduce the risks where full 
dispersion is impracticable.” 

Plainly, under present policy, little relief 
can be given to Detroit or similar areas 
through Defense Department contracts. 

Since the Defense Production Act itself 
recognizes “the desirability for maintaining 
a sound economy” as a necessary element in 
defense, I strongly urge revision of these 
policies. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 


Marcu 18, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
President, The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The enclosed copy of 
a letter to Mr. Gordon Gray should explain 
itself. After careful study, I have become 
convinced that the industrial dispersion pro- 
gram does not do what it intends and— 
worse—that it has undesirable side effects. 

The program's failure is admitted even by 
its friends. Mr. Gray himself, in a speech to 
the Detroit Economic Club on December 16, 
conceded that the “dispersal policy * * + 
hasn't been very effective. I think we have 
kidded ourselves in talking so much about 
dispersion.” 

Officials at the ODM and in the Commerce 
Department say privately that with the re- 
duced scope of the tax-amortization program, 
dispersion has become unworkable as to its 
major objectives and illogical as to others. 

My research causes me to doubt whether 
dispersion ever was effective. The over- 
whelming majority of tax-amortization 
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grants—at least 80 percent by value—never 

within shouting distance of the dis- 
persion criteria. Even in those cases where 
dispersion has been accomplished (theoreti- 
cally), I wonder if we have not often 
exchanged vulnerable concentration for vul- 
nerable geography. 

Yet, despite its eminent lack of success, 
the dispersion program is now permitted to 
lie across the road to recovery. Because of 
dispersion criteria, defense contracts have 
been channeled away from areas of greatest. 
distress. Because of dispersion criteria, the 
Defense Department is unable to respond 
effectively to the current crisis. 

What do we gain from the present pro- 
gram? The ODM itself notes that despite 
concentration of productive facilities “our 
relative position is still a good one.” We are 
told that “29 percent of our essential pro- 
duction is outside of the 57 largest cities” 
and that “the Soviet Union’s entire indus- 
trial production is only about 30 percent of 
ours. Isn't it reasonable to presume that the 
Soviet Union, too, has some vulnerable con- 
centrations which we would destroy if they 
attempt to destfoy ours? 

I do not mean to suggest that a dispersion 
program has no place in our defense effort. 
Within limits, it does. But our major effort 
ought to be directed toward improving over- 
all industrial strength—toward the full use 
of productive capacity and of human re- 
sources. Industrial waste is much worse a 
danger than industrial concentration. 

As you know, Mr. President, unemployment 
in Detroit has risen sharply to more than 
$00,000 and in Michigan to more than 400,000. 
In my District, the situation is nearly as 
desperate as it was in 1929. But this con- 
dition is not only a local or a purely personal 
tragedy for the men out of work and for 
their families. It means also an irrecover- 
able waste of vital productive strength, and, 
as such, it is a blow to our defense security. 

Considering these circumstances, I have 
asked Mr. Gray if he will do something now 
to correct the deficiencies in the dispersion 
program. I have received no reply as yet, 
and I appeal now to you, sir, 

It seems to me that the dispersion pro- 
gram can be improved most effectively by ex- 
ecutive action, But I would remind you 
that the Defense Production Act comes up 
for renewal this session. If there is no 
initiative from the White House in this mat- 
ter, I shall be compelled to seek action in 
Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 20, 1958. 
The Honorable JosN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: This will acknowledge 
your March 18 letter to the President about 
the industrial-dispersion program. 

Your suggestions will be examined and 
you will receive a further response at an 


EDWARD A. MCCABE, 
Associate Special Counsel to the President. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. March 20, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. DINGELL: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 10, 1958, wherein reference 
is made to a current directive which requires 
that consideration be given to the use of 
dispersed facilities in the placement of pro- 
curement contracts. You suggest that it 
may be necessary to revise this policy if 
relief is to be given to Detroft or other areas 
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of unemployment through the placement of 
Department of Defense contracts, 

The use of dispersed facilities is only one 
of a great many considerations which a pro- 
curement officer must take into account in 
the awarding of a contract. Some of the 
other considerations which must be taken 
into account, in addition to prices, ability 
to perform, availability of facilities, tooling, 
and financing are: (a) placement in areas 
of unemployment (manpower policy No. 4), 
(b) avoidance of tight labor market areas, 
(c) a fair allocation to small business, and 
(d) the maintenance of the industrial- 
mobilization base and @ sound economy. I 
am informed that there are 15 or more such 
major considerations that must be taken 
into account. They are all worthy objec- 
tives. No one can be completely controlling 
under all circumstances. 

The relative weight to be attributed to 
these many considerations has always been 
a difficult problem. Attempts have been 
made from time to time to prescribe their 
relative importance without success. Ob- 
viously, economic considerations and pro- 
curement requirements which change from 
time to time would make any hard-and-fast 
determination of relative importance un- 
acceptable, In view of the fact that $77,- 
528,853 in military supply contracts were 
placed in the Detroit area during the period 
July 1957 through December 1957 (the last 
reporting date), I am inclined to believe 
that the consideration given to the use of 
dispersed facilities, which is but one of 
many factors to be taken into account in 
contract placement, has not adversely 
affected the placement of contracts in De- 
troit to help alleviate the current unem- 
ployment situation in that area. 

In summary, it is my judgment that it is 
not necessary to withdraw from considera- 
tion the utilization of dispersed facilities in 
the placement of contracts, in order to give 
appropriate or even primary consideration 
to the placement of contracts in areas of 
serious unemployment, 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON Gray, 
Director. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 26, 1958. 
The Honorable Jon D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mn. DINGELL: This ts in further ref- 
erence to your March 18 letter about the 
industrial dispersion program. 

I find that on March 20, the date your let- 
ter to the President was acknowledged, the 
Director of Defense Mobilization also wrote 
to you about this subject. His letter would 
appear to cover the various points raised in 
your letter to the President. However, if 
there are any other aspects of this program 
on which you would like to have further in- 
formation, we would be glad to look into 
the matter at your request. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. MCCABE, 
Associate Special Counsel to the 
President. 


In actuality, the ODM deliberately 
evades the issue. As the ODM well 
knows, dispersion applies only in the case 
of new industries and then only on cer- 
tain products. 'That $77 million figure is 
statistical razzle-dazzle calculated to 
draw the eye while sleight-of-hand con- 
tinues unobserved. 

As a matter of plain fact, not one sin- 
gle solitary contract was awarded in the 
Detroit area in the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year on any basis other than com- 
petitive advantage. As the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 


April 3 
established quite clearly in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for Monday, March 31, the 
so-called preference for labor surplus 
areas has been almost inoperative until 
recently. A mere $927,260 out of $157 
million was placed in the first half of 
the fiscal year on the basis of labor sur- 
plus preference and not one nickel of this 
entered Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, again I urge that the time 
has come for us to take a fresh look at 
the logic of our position. Industrial dis- 
persion would have made more sense in 
World War II- despite the relative weak- 
ness of the weapons available—than it 
now makes. World War III, if it cannot 
be avoided, will not be won on the come- 
back trail, as we won World War II after 
Pearl Harbor. It will be a sharp, quick 
battle of knockout blows and the nation 
which first lands a haymaker will win. 
In this situation, dispersion of stockpiles 
makes considerable sense; dispersion of 
industrial capacity makes little if any. 
Surviving capacity may be a key to post- 
war recovery but it will not bring victory 
when there is no time to use it. Our task, 
then, is to outproduce rather than out- 
wait, and, in the matter of outproducing, 
dispersion is less a help than a hindrance. 
I have therefore introduced today a bill 
to remove the dispersion requirement 
from section 2 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 


JOHN C. PUGH 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I an- 
nounce with deepest regret the death of 
John C. Pugh, former clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. He was for 
37 years an employee of the House and 
was one of the finest men it has ever 
been my good fortune to know. Too 
much cannot be said of the invaluable 
service he rendered the Congress and 
the country. 

An accurate estimate of his life and 
service appears in an article in this 
morning’s edition of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald written by his 
lifelong friend Marcellus C. Sheild 
which I quote: 


JOHN C. PUGH 


Many persons in and out of Government 
mourn the passing of John Pugh on March 
27th. His intimate and important assocla- 
tion with defense budgets for over a quarter 
of a century brought him in close contact 
with the leaders in national defense in the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
Government. He started his career in the 
Navy Department under Secretary Josephus 
Daniels and Assistant Secretary Franklin D, 
Roosevelt as a budget staff member before 
the establishment of the Federal budget sys- 
tem. He moved to the legislative branch at- 
the request of the chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations to become my 
chief assistant and aid im organizing the 
work of the enlarged committee to handle all 
appropriation measures in their concentra- 
tion in that body by the House of Represent- 
atives under the new Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921. 

He was an expert in defense finances, pro- 

„ organization, and law. His indefa- 
tigable industry, unfailing memory, and 
prodigious capacity for detail made him a 
reservoir of factual data relating to defense 
in particular and other governmental activi- 
ties in general. His genial personality and 


unfailing courtesy endeared him to a wide 
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circle of friends and acquaintances. Devo- 
tion and loyalty to our country were para- 
mount and he was a confidant and counsellor 
of Members of Congress and high-ranking 
officials in the executive branch. John C. 
Pugh is an illustrious example of the self- 
effacing, career Federal official serving in a 
quiet and unostentatious manner to keep the 
Government functioning efficiently, effec- 
tively, and economically. After my retire- 
ment as head of the committee staff in 1945 
he succeeded to that position and retired in 
1947. 

John Pugh’s greatness is known to few 
people but surely it stands high on God's 
record of the gallantry of the soul of man. 
For it is of the spirlt. Last July his beloved 
wife, Winnifred, passed away. She had suf- 
fered for 4 years from paralysis and was 
a wheelchair patient. During this time he 
was her nurse, homekeeper, and constant 
loving companion. His unselfish devotion 
and attention were tonic to her physical 
needs and balm and stimuli to her morale 
and spirit. His strength to maintain this 
attentiveness was the constant marvel of his 
friends and neighbors. Three months after 
her death he was stricken with partial paral- 
ysis and disabled by incurable ailments. His 
survival to care for her over this long period 
in spite of his ominous physical impediments 
is ample evidence that a gracious and loving 
God gives the strength to those who seek it 
to fulfill their conceptions of human devo- 
tion. 

Many sorrow over the departure of this 
noble soul. Service and friendship were the 
keynotes of his life. We loved him in life 
and continue to in eternity. From the pen 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes came these consol- 
ing thoughts: 


“Fast as the rolling seasons bring 
‘The hours of fate to those we love 
Each pearl that leaves the broken string 
Is set in friendship's crown above. 
As narrower grows the earthly chain, 
The circle widens in the sky; 
These are our treasures that remain 
But those are stars that beam on high.” 


MARCELLUS C. SHEILD 
CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
Was granted to: 

Mr. KILDAY, 

Mr. LIBONATT and include a speech 
made by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SANTANGELO], to a boys’ club and to 
include extraneous matter, 

Mr. DAGUE. 

Mr. MetcatFr (at the request of Mr. 
ANDERSON of Montana) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. FULTON. 

Mr. Donouve and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Merrow and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Harris and include a letter. 
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Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Focarty and to include extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 497. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 

5.2120. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, op- 
erate, and maintain the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas, Mercedes divi- 
sion. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Concurrent Resolution 
303, the House stands adjourned until 12 
o'clock meridian on Monday, April 14, 
1958. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 24 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
Monday, April 14, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1777. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the First Semiannual 
Report of the Department of the Army Con- 
tracts for Military Construction Awarded 
Without Formal Advertising for the period 
July 1 through December 31, 1957, pursuant 
to Public Law 241, 85th Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1778. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled a bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, and for other purposes”; 
to the Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration. 

1779. A letter Irom the Assistant Attorney 
General, Department of Justice, transmitting 
a report in connection with the restoration 
of balances withdrawn from appropriation 
and fund accounts, pursuant to the act of 
July 25, 1957 (31 U. S. O. 701-708); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1780. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 21, 1958, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an u- 
lustration, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Devils River and tributaries, Texas, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act ap- 
proved September 3, 1954; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1781. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
ease of Katherine Burke McKelligan, pur- 
suant to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (5)); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1782. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
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orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subject, pursuant 
to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1783. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 (8 
U. S. C. 1254 (a) (1)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1784. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section 212 (d) (3) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act was exercised 
in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 11519. A bill to authorize the 
use of naval vessels to determine the effect 
of newly developed weapons upon such ves- 
sels; without amendment (Rept. No. 1600). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R, 11451. A bill 
to authorize the construction and sale by 
the Federal Maritime Board of a superliner 
passenger vessel equivalent to the steamship 
United States, and a superliner passenger 
vessel for operation in the Pacific Ocean, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1601). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 11851. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to provide varied com- 
modities to schools and institutions and for 
needy persons and families out of funds ap- 
propriated for diversion of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 11852. A bill to amend the provi- 
sions of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
1921, as amended (7 U. S. C. 181), relating 
to practices in the marketing of livestock; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 11853. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 11854. A bill to provide a Federal 
grant program to assist the States and lo- 
calities in the construction of schools; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 11855. A bill to amend the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act so as 
temporarily to increase from 130 to 195 the 
maximum number of days of unemployment, 
within a benefit year, for which unemploy- 
ment benefits may be paid, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 11856. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to rereal the tax on 
the transportation of persons and the tax 
on the transportation of property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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H.R.11857. A bill to repeal the manu- 
facturers excise taxes on automobiles and 
on parts and accessories, and to reduce the 
manufacturers excise tax on trucks and buses 
to 5 percent; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 11858. A bill to authorize the cre- 
ation of record of admission for permanent 
residence in the case of certain Hungarian 
refugees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11859. A bill to enable the States 
to provide an additional 13 weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation for individuals who 
exhaust their benefit rights under existing 
State law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 11860. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1915, as amended, to increase the 
scope of the activities of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics (renamed 
in this act the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics and Astronautics), to 
establish in the Congress a Joint Committee 
on Astronautics, and for other purposes; 
to the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 11861. A bill authorizing the city of 
Chester, Ill., to construct new approaches to 
and to reconstruct, repair, or improve the 
existing approaches to a toll bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Chester, III.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H. R. 11862. A bill to make available Fed- 
eral grants to States for temporary unem- 
ployment assistance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 11863. A bill to provide that produc- 
tion machinery acquired during 1958 and 
used in a trade or business may be depre- 
ciated over a 5-year period; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11864. A bill to provide that automo- 
biles and other motor vehicles acquired dur- 
ing 1958 and used in a trade or business may 
be depreciated over a 2-year period; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 11865. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to col- 
lapsible corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 11866. A bill to authorize the State 
of New Mexico to select certain public lands 
in exchange for land taken by the United 
States for military and other uses, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11867. A bill to permit conveyance by 
the city of Truth or Consequences to Sierra 
County, N. Mex., of certain lands acquired 
from the United States; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. : 

By Mrs. PFOST (by request) : 

H. R. 11868. A bill to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), relating to the 
rehabilitation and preservation of historic 
properties in the New York City area, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R.11869. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 to provide a criminal 
penalty for violations of certain provisions of 
that act; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R.11870. A bill to amend section 602 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940 to provide for payment of certain 
accrued insurance benefits to survivors of 
the insured; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 11871. A bill to amend section 19 of 

the Federal Reserve Act with respect to the 
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reserves required to be maintained by mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System 
against deposits; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H. R. 11872. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956 to the orphan children of persons 
who die as the result of a disability incurred 
or aggravated during service in the Armed 
Forces under extrahazardous conditions or 
other circumstances for which the wartime 
rates of disability compensation would have 
been payable if the parent had lived; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 11873. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, to improve 
recruitment and training for the Foreign 
Service of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 11874. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of certain 
aliens who entered the United States prior 
to June 28, 1940; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. Res. 522. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the expenses of the study 
and investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 128; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. Res. 523. Resolution creating a select 
committee to formulate legislation to relieve 
the present critical condition of the railroad 
industry; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 524. Resolution authorizing the ex- 
penses of the select committee created by 
House Resolution 523; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing the 
Congress of the United States, urging the 
repeal of the Federal excise taxes on trans- 
portation of persons and property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. R. 11875. A bill for the relief of Angela 
Maria Chung Yan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 11876. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sidonie Juliette Gauzargues Watson; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 11877. A bill for the relief of Shlomo 
A. H. Murad; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 11878. A bill for the relief of Anayis 

Adrouny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 11879. A bill for the relief of Susan 
M. Taylor; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 11880. A bill for the relief of Rose 
Mary Deadwyler, Sharon Ann Deadwyler, 
Jack Deadwyler III, James Paul Deadwyler, 
and Margret Lillian Deadwyler; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


April 3 
PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


515. By Mr. BRAY: Petition of 21 residents 
of Franklin, Ind., in support of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

516. Also, petition of nine residents of 
Franklin, Ind., in support of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

517. Also, petition of 50 members of the 
Princeton General Baptist Church, Prince- 
ton, Ind., in support of legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

518. Also, petition of 49 residents of Brazil, 
Ind., in support of legislation to prohibit 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

519. Also, petition of 284 residents of Clay 
and Owen Counties, Ind., in support otf leg- 
islation to prohibit alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

520. Also, petition of 20 residents of 
Whiteland and Franklin, Ind., in support of 
legislation to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

521. Also, petition of 19 residents of 
Franklin, Ind., in support of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

522. Also, petition of 35 residents of Bra- 
zil, Ind., in support of legislation to prohibit 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

523. Also, petition of 29 residents of Clay 
City, Ind.. in support of legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

524. Also, petition of 39 residents of 
Daviess County, Ind., in support of legisla- 
tion to prchibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

525. Also, petition of 18 residents of Brazil 
and Carbon, Ind., in support of legislation 
to prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

526. Also, petition of 14 members of the 
Hazleton General Baptist Church, Hazleton, 
Ind., in support of legislation to prohibit 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

527. Also, petition of 15 residents of Hazle- 
ton and Patoka, Ind., in support of legislation 
to prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

528. Also, petition of 63 residents of 
Owensville, Ind., in support of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

529. Also, petition of 50 members of the 
Bethlehem General Baptist Church, Fort 


Branch, Ind., in support of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

530. Also, petition of 43 residents of Owens- 
ville, Ind., in support of legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in 
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interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

531. Also, petition of 33 residents of 
Princeton and Fort Branch, Ind., in support 
of legislation to prohibit alcoholic beverage 
advertising in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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532. Also, petition of 41 residents of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., in support of legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

533. By Mr. CANFIELD: Letter from Fran- 
cis J. Pinque, president of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association, urging that Congress 
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enact only such tax reduction measures as 
are made possible by expenditure reduction; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

534. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Vincent 
J. Reilly, Wheaton, Md., relative to a redress 
of grievance relating to wrong at the hands 
of the Government; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Sound Antirecession Step—An Acceler- 
ated Highway Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the statement I recently 
submitted before the House Public Works 
Committee in support of H. R. 11418, 
which I introduced, and similar meas- 
ures: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HAROLD D. DONOHUE, A 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works, MARCH 25, 1958, IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 
11418 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this distinguished 
committee in support of my bill, H. R. 11418, 
which is identical to H. R. 10422, introduced 
by the chairman of your committee, Hon. 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, a Member of Congress 
from New York. 

H. R. 11418 would compensate each State 
that has had a toll road incorporated into 
the Interstate System by providing equiva- 
lent mileage for said State. This equivalent 
mileage would be designated as part of the 
Interstate System and would thus become 
eligible for 90-percent Federal aid. 

Under my bill, those States which were 
forward-looking enough to prepare plans, 
finance, and construct needed highways be- 
fore the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
became law, would be properly compensated. 
Instead of being penalized for their progres- 
sive attitude, these States would be given 
this additional mileage to replace the mile- 
age incorporated into the Interstate System. 
I might point out that this equivalent mile- 
age would be given to the States only when 
the States initiate the request for the 
mileage. 

I believe that this additional mileage 
would provide another form of public works 
construction which would be a stimulus and 
a shot in the arm to the economy of the 
States wherein these roads would be con- 
structed. The local areas where the high- 
ways would be laid out would receive an 
opportunity not only for the increased circu- 
lation of money but, in addition, the impetus 
of additional employment by the creation of 
new jobs that this work would necessitate. 

From the Clay report through the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, Congress has rec- 
ognized the principle that in some form or 
another there should be an equitable reim- 
bursement to those States whose State- 
constructed mileage was taken away when 
the Interstate System was created. There 
have been a number of proposals put forward 
as to reimbursement; and a report has been 
filed by the Secretary of Commerce pursuant 


to section 114 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. 

I have studied this matter carefully and, 
in my opinion, the increased mileage which 
this bill provides would in the long run be 
the most beneficial and the best form of 
reimbursement that the States would receive. 

I thank you for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before this committee and trust 
that this bill will receive favorable considera- 
tion by the committee. 


Political Science Fellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to an or- 
ganization and a program with which, 
no doubt, many Members of this House 
are already familiar. I refer to the 
American Political Science Association 
and its Congressional fellowship pro- 
gram. 

Each year, for the past 5 years, the as- 
sociation has selected a small number of 
promising young political scientists and 
journalists to spend a year working in 
Congress. During the past year, nine 
political scientists and six journalists 
were selected by a distinguished panel, 
including William White of the New 
York Times, Warren Unna of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, Senators 
Mundt and Sparkman, and Representa- 
tives Yates and Curtis. 

The purpose of the fellowship is 
simple: to provide a familiarity with 
Congressional politics that cannot be ac- 
quired through books, alone. Rather 
than simply observe and interview Con- 
gressmen, these fellows work in the of- 
fices of Members of their own choosing. 
Having just completed some 3% months 
working on the House side, they are now 
beginning their apprenticeships in Sen- 
ate offices, where they will remain for the 
rest of the session. Upon completion of 
their stay in Congress, they will return 
to the campuses and newspapers across 
the country, better prepared to teach and 
write. 

Having had a fellow, Mr. William 
Mitchell, of Harvard, in my office, I can 
personally testify as to their diligence, 
loyalty, and intelligence. They make 
signal contributions both to offices and 
to the Congress. I am pleased to see Mr. 
Mitchell and his friends have the oppor- 


tunity of working in the Senate, but I 
am sad at the loss of a valuable worker, 
and pleasant companion. Apparently, 
some of my colleagues feel as I do about 
the congressional fellows, for I have 
noticed that they make use of them year 
after year. Is there a better indication 
of the high esteem in which they are 
held? 

I hope that as new groups of these fine 
young men and women come to Wash- 
ington, those of you who have not had the 
pleasure of working with them will 
choose to do so. They need our coopera- 
tion, and we need their knowledge and 
skills. That knowledge and skill is at 
our disposal and without cost either to 
us or the taxpayers. I can think of no 
better investment, 


Reorganization of the Defense Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the message from the Presi- 
dent on the reorganization of the De- 
partment of Defense, I have issued the 
following statement: 


Ot course, my subcommittee will give care+ 
ful and thorough consideration to all of the 
proposals submitted by the President. The 
subcommittee will also give careful consid- 
eration to proposals not submitted by the 
President, including those contained in the 
Vinson-Arends-Kilday bills now pending in 
the House. 

We will inquire with care into the proposed 
repeal of the existing provision of the Na- 
tional Security Act that the military depart- 
ments shall be separately administered. The 
purpose of the repeal of this language is that 
in the future all funds for all military pur- 
poses will be appropriated to the Secretary of 
Defense instead of to the three service Secre- 
tarles as is now in the case. The appropria- 
tion of almost two-thirds of the total na- 
tional budget to one official of Government 
will require the strongest possible justifica- 
tion to sustain it. It is probably greater 
economic power than should be possessed by 
one individual. 

As revealed before the Senate and House 
committees, the principal difficulty in the 
Defense Department is the impossibility of 
securing prompt decisions. All witnesses 
agreed this is true because of the administra- 
tive jungle created by layers of secretaries, 
assistant secretaries, and deputy assistant 
secretaries. This plan does nothing to cure 
that situation, 
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Speech of Hon. John E. Fogarty at the 
Annual Dinner of the Society of 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
a speech which I delivered at the annual 
dinner of the Society of Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick of Westerly, R. I., on 
March 16, 1958: 


St. Patrick’s Day is a day for remem- 
brances. It is a day on which we recall 
again the great names of Ireland, the names 
of the countries and the towns and the 
villages, of the hills and the valleys, of the 
Jakes and rivers and bays of Ireland. A day 
on which we recall again the names of her 
saints and her scholars, to recite and list 
again the names of her great patriots and 
leaders, of her singers and of her poets. 
Even though many of us have never seen the 
places, just as we have not seen or known 
the saints of Ireland, both the persons and 
the places come alive again in our minds 
and in our hearts. We recall the names 
of Donegal and Tyrone and Armagh in the 
north, of Kildare and Meath, Wicklow and 
Dublin in the east, of Waterford and Cork 
and Kerry in the south, of Limerick, Clare, 
Galway and Sligo in the west. The names 
of Niall, Cormack, Brian, Murray, O'Connor, 
Parnell, O'Connell, Plunkett, Emmett and 
Hyde; the names of Patrick, Bridget and 
Columkille, and Brendan and Malachy and 
all the rest of the saints, and the great lead- 
ers and the scholars, and the bards and 
genealogists and the poets of Ireland. 

It is difficult for those who are not Irish 
to understand the character of the Irish, 
There is a strong undercurrent of sadness 
in any joyous Irish celebration. And, on the 
other hand, even in Irish mourning there is 
an element of the joyful. The Irish wake 
is not an accident. This seeming division 
characterizes the history of the Irish people 
as it does characterize the Irish personality. 
The line between the consideration of Ire- 
land as a gray-haired old lady mourning in 
the shadows for the loss of her sons and 
waiting in vain for help from across the 
Waves, and the consideration of Ireland as 
vigorous and fertile, producing sons and 
daughters and sending them forth trium- 
phantly to the ends of the earth, the lines 
between the things of time and those of 
eternity, between the times of peace and 
the time of trouble have been finely drawn. 
It is common in the characterization of na- 
tions to picture them in an hour of triumph, 
and of strength and victory, rather than in 
a time of defeat and suffering. This is not 
the case with Ireland and the Irish people. 
The Irish character has not been formed 
and proved in one short test, or in one shin- 
ing hour. It has been slow tested and 
proved in a long and bitter history, in defeat 
and oppression and suffering. It has been 
proved not only as to heroic virtues, but 
also. as to unheroic ones; not only as to 
courage and fortitude and greatness of mind, 
but as to patience and tolerance and long 
suffering; the little and unheroic virtues, 
without which neither a nation nor a man 
can claim perfection. 

It seems as a result of this long slow test- 
ing, the Irish have developed a sensitivity 
which permits them to hear the last note 
of the harp, or the song of freedom, after 
other ears have become deaf to it. It per- 
mits them to see the last spark of freedom 
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in what was once a great fire after other 
eyes no longer see that light, and to feel the 
warmth of freedom, and of hope, in what 
to others may appear to be a cold lump of 
peat. The Irish character as a result of this 
testing and trial has been marked by a great 
longing and aspiration for freedom. That 
longing and aspiration have been expressed 
in the five great loves of the Irish people. 

First is their great love for country, for the 
soil of Ireland, for its towns and its people. 
So great is this love and longing, that the 
greatest punishment set for Columkille, the 
saint, was that he could no longer set foot 
on Irish soil. And so we have, all of us, ina 
sense remained exiles whenever we have 
been away from Ireland. Like Columkille 
we can say: “There is a gray eye which ever 
turns to Erin. What joy to fly upon the 
white-crested sea, and to sight the waves 
breaking upon the Irish shore. To return 
to Ireland where the song of the birds is so 
sweet and the clerks sing as well, where the 
young are so gentle and the old are so wise, 
where great men are noble and the women so 
fair.” 

The second great love of the Irish is their 
love of religion, for the things of the spirits. 
At the time of the coming of christianity 
the Irish spirit was willing and ready. St. 
Patrick came and was received without 
martyrdem, The same cannot be said of the 
other lands, not of Rome, not of Gaul, nor 
of the East, nor even of the new continents 
found across the sea. Ireland gained the 
title of Isle of Saints and became the source 
of missionaries to all corners of the world. 

The third great love of the Irish is their 
love of learning. It was this great love that 
kept alive the flame of knowledge and the 
pursuit of truth during the dark period of 
the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries. 

The fourth great love is that of political 
freedom—a love which sustained the Irish 
in standing against the Danes and the 
Normans, the Tudor armies, the hosts of 
Cromwell, and all the soldiers of the King 
of England. 

It is this love of freedom which inspires the 
Irish people and their friends all over the 
world to create conditions in which the 
immoral and absurd partitioning of their 
homeland can be brought to an end—not 
only in order to right a wrong and to secure 
another triumph for freedom and democracy 
but so that the undesirable social and eco- 
nomic consequences of this national dis- 
memberment may be ended also—and may I 
add that those who help to speed the coming 
of the day of the inevitable and peaceful 
reunion of Ireland are securing the founda- 
tions for a splendid future for the Irish 
homeland. 

The fifth great love is that of poetry and 
song. A love so strong and deep and so 
consequential that as late as the 15th and 
16th centuries English rulers were moved to 
impose special penalties on bards, minstrels, 
rhymers, and geneologists who sustained the 
lords and gentlemen in their love of rebel- 
lion and other crimes and which moved the 
soldiers of Cromwell to break the harps still 
found on the walls of the cottages of the 
Irish at the time of the invasion. The 
ancient Gaelic law recognized this in forbid- 
ding the seizure by justice in any house of 
any Gael whatsoever, one of his books, his 
sword, or his harp. For his book was the 
symbol of his intellectual and of his spiritual 
freedom. The sword was the symbol of his 
political freedom, and the harp was the sym- 
bol of all the things that the human heart 
aspires to. 

The world needs the revival of the five 
great loyes of the Irish today as it has al- 
Ways needed them. It needs love leading to 
positive action. In a time when the tradi- 
tions of the past are rejected and frowned 
upon, when learning and truth must com- 
pete in the marketplace with falsehood and 
error and the only test is that of which is 
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most useful, there is a great need for the 
return of the love of truth and the love of 
learning. When love of country and love of 
political freedom in many areas of the world 
have been destroyed, there is a great need 
for the revival of the Irish love of country. 
When the faith has grown cold and has been 
rejected by many, the love of the faith, too, 
must be revivified. When love of poetry is 
looked upon by some as unmanly, when it 
has little or no place in the deliberations of 
man, there is a great need for a revival of 
this Irish love of song and poetry. This, 
then, is the pattern and the way. 

The responsibility of the sons of St. Pat- 
rick is clear. Let us hope that all may so 
meet and fulfill their responsibility that each 
and every one say that he has been the 
good servant of learning and of song and 
poetry, but in all things God’s good servant 
first. And then we can hope that the good 
St. Patrick in his right may judge us all 
with gentleness. 

Please, God, let our souls be forever free, 
Let us be men of our time and have the 
courage to stand fast by the cause of jus- 
tice and righteousness and, by our stead- 
fastness, win all mankind to an appreciation 
of the merit of the cause which we plead— 
so that, in some distant day, it may be said 
of some of us that there was one sanctified 
spot dearer than all others—where the dew 
glistened on the softest green, the spirit of 
Ireland hovered, and shook the stillness of 
the Irish dawn on its journey to the stars, 


The American’s Creed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
day, April 3, marks the 40th anniversary 
of The American’s Creed, written by the 
beloved William Tyler Page. On April 
3, 1918, he was given a $1,000 award for 
his winning entry in a countrywide con- 
test for the writing of a national creed. 

Certainly, we would do well to con- 
sider that tenets of the creed today. 

Tyler Page said of his concept of such 
a statement, “A creed it seemed to me, 
Should contain those things to which 
its subscribers had believed all along, 
but which never had been brought to- 
gether concretely.” And this is what 
the American creed does. 

How many could recite this creed? 
Do Americans have an understanding 
generally of the ideals and prin- 
ciples underlying American democracy? 
Americans should pause to reassess what 
being an American means. Those Amer- 
icans going as tourists to foreign shores 
would do well to meditate on these 
principles, for as unofficial ambassadors 
they are expected to be knowledgeable, 
even articulate, about their country. 

I urge Americans to take stock of what 
they believe in and to learn to explain it 
to others. I can think of no better 
starting point than the great statement, 
The American’s Creed, conceived by Wil- 
liam Tyler Page. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that The American’s Creed, written 
by William Tyler Page, who died Oc- 
tober 20, 1942, after serving 61 years in 
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the Capitol Building of the United 
States, whose last post was as minority 
clerk of the House of Representatives, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the creed was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

‘THE AMERICAN’S CREED 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed, a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity, for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemies. 

Wm. TYLER Pace. 


Recession From What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
I have not given the writings of Dorothy 
Thompson the careful attention they 
deserve, since in her recent article en- 
titled “Is a Perpetual Boom Desirable?” 
I find so much that makes sense, prob- 
ably because it coincides with my own 
thinking. 

For instance Miss Thompson asks, 
“What is full employment? That every- 
body who has a job must keep it and all 
who are seeking one must find it? And 
find it in exactly the place they want 
and at wages unrelated to their produc- 
tivity?” And then she adds, “But thou- 
sands of mothers are also in the labor 
force, often very much to the detri- 
ment of their children and their home 
life, and dubiously, even, to its real finan- 
cial advantage.” 

A little farther along in her article she 
makes this statement which, in my opin- 
ion, sums up all that spells economic 
insecurity among too many of those 
who make up our labor force: 

The 40-hour week has been established, 
but an enormous number of families have 
not based their expenditures on such earn- 
ings but on the anticipation of an overtime 
and an annual raise, and have been spending 


in advance of income, as the per capita in- 
debtedness reveals, 


And then Miss Thompson touches on 
my pet peeve when, in discussing sales- 
manship as it applies to automobiles, 
she sets forth this view: 

Too much salesmanship can create sales 
resistance. And many people— 


Myself included— 


detest the new-model cars and are discover- 
ing, also, that a car, if well cared for, will 
perform for many years longer than the 
dealer wants the buyer to think, 


In my opinion this mature and able 
columnist has given forth with a verita- 
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ble lung-full and to all of her comments 
which I have quoted I want to lend my 
endorsement with a fervent “amen.” 


A Wisconsin Speech Correction Leader 
Points the Way to a Fuller Life for 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, among 
the greatest assets in the lives of all of 
us are the teachers who give to us their 
wisdom, their sympathy, and their en- 
couragement. 

In last Sunday’s Milwaukee Journal, 
I was pleased to read a heart-warming 
article which describes the forthcoming 
80th birthday of a teacher who is one 
of the outstanding leaders in a field in 
which we can use far more experts than 
we now have. Irefer to Miss Anna Carr, 
supervisor of the University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee speech correction clinic. 

Miss Carr is the founder and direc- 
tor of the clinic. Last week, she and 
her colleagues attended the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Speech Cor- 
rection Association, where she was 
awarded an honorary life membership. 

Mr. President, I cannot commend too 
highly both this fine woman and all the 
unnamed men and women who have 
helped open to our children doors which 
otherwise might have remained locked. 

It was teachers of this sort who 
opened doors for the great Helen Keller 
(who is now, incidentally, 77 years 
young, herself). We need inspired 
teachers of this caliber for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of youngsters in our 
land who otherwise might not achieve 
at least part of their birthright to speak 
and to hear. Yes, we need more tech- 
nicians, more speech and hearing 
therapists. We need more understand- 
ing of this human brain and its speech 
and hearing centers as well as under- 
standing of the ear, mouth and throat. 

Communication is one of man’s most 
essential needs. Every child, normal or 
retarded, 100 percent healthy or brain- 
injured, must be given an opportunity 
to communicate. There must not be an 
iron curtain over speech and hearing. 
The little boy or girl who stutters or 
lisps must not be denied the help to 
which he or she is entitled. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
article which was published in the Mil- 
waukee Journal. However, since I also 
wish to stress the point that the Con- 
gress likewise has responsibilities in this 
field, I also send to the desk excerpts 
from testimony and a report of the 
House Appropriations Committee. The 
latter House of Representatives Report 
No. 865, which was submitted by Repre- 
sentative JOHN Focarty, of Rhode Is- 
land, who has industriously contributed 
a very great deal, not only to this field, 
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but also to many other related fields. 
The testimony which I have sent to the 
desk was taken at the hearings which 
Representative Focarty and his deeply 
interested colleagues conducted. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
stress the fact that the University of 
Wisconsin, the Cove Schools in Racine, 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, as well as 
many other leading educational and 
medical institutions in the United States, 
are helping to conduct research which 
will shed more light on speech and hear- 
ing problems. I hope all this work will 
move full speed ahead. 

Speech and hearing research is still, 
amazingly enough, almost in its infancy, 
compared to other types of research. I 
am sure that, as it gets increasingly 
underway, much of it under the capable 
guidance of the National Institutes of 
Health, it will pay for itself a thousand- 
fold, both from an economic standpoint 
and from a humanitarian standpoint. 

Dr. Pearce Bailey and his able col- 
leagues at the Institute who are con- 
scientiously dedicated to this objective, 
can feel a well-deserved sense of satis- 
faction in the knowledge of the new 
frontiers they are opening up toward 
a better life for children and adults 
alike. 

Dr. Bailey and his associates are, of 
course, confronted by a vast number of 
possible outlets for a limited amount of 
Federal research funds. The House 
Committee which is sympathetic with 
that problem of so many financiai needs 
urges, however, intensified use of funds 
for this speech and hearing phase. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article and the 
excerpts from the hearings and report 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SECOND Try AT RETIREMENT WORKS 
(By Marilyn Gardner) 

Miss Anna Carr's retirement 11 years ago 
proved to be something of a failure. So, 
5 years ago, she tried again. And, this time, 
it seems to be working. 

“My friends don’t say retired, though,” 
she said. “They say ‘retread.’” 

Miss Carr's first retirement was from Mil- 
wakuee State Teachers College—now the 
University of Wisconsin—in Milwaukee, 
where she had founded and served as direc- 
tor of the school’s speech-correction clinic. 

Shortly after she had retired from the 
college, she went to Ann Arbor, Mich,, to 
visit a friend teaching at the University of 
Michigan. 

“What?” said the friend upon hearing that 
Miss Carr had retired. “Nonsense. We need 
you here.” So, Miss Carr went back to work, 
this time as the senior clinician at the uni- 
versity’s speech-correction clinic. 

Miss Carr, a tiny, lively woman whose 
curly, white hair was accented by her bril- 
lian red dress, stopped off in Milwaukee 
recently to visit old friends and colleagues 
at the university. 

She had come from Madison where she 
attended the annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Speech Correction Association and where 
she had been awarded an honorary life 
membership in the group. 

HOW DOES 80 FEEL? 


Miss Carr herself seems a bit surprised 
that she will be 80 years old next month. 
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„ don’t feel like 80,” she said, but then, I 
don’t know how you should feel. I always 
remember the story about an elderly woman 
whose niece asked her how it felt to be 80 
years old. ‘Why, I don't know,’ the woman 
answered. ‘I’ve never asked one of them.“ 

One of the best known authorities in the 
field, Miss Carr traces her career in speech 
correction back to the early 1920’s when, as 
a tutor for veterans of World War I who were 
students at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

“Some of them needed help with their 
speech,” she remembered, “and that’s when 
I became interested in it.” 

Miss Carr described herself as a second- 
grade pioneer in the field of speech correc- 
tion for, while such work was being done 
when she began her studies, the field wasn't 
nearly as broad or comprehensive as it is now. 

She is one of three coauthors whose book, 
Rehabilitation of Speech, has become a 
standard text for students of speech correc- 
tion. The book was published in 1937, and 
subsequent editions came out in 1947 and 
1957. 

“I believe it is the first text published 
which covered the whole field,” Miss Carr 
commented. Then she added with a smile, 
“I've heard that some people in speech cor- 
rection call it their bible.” 

STUDIED LATIN FIRST 

A native of Galatia, a small town in south- 
ern Illinois, Miss Carr was graduated from 
Cornell University, majoring in Latin. After 
graduation, she began teaching school “here, 
there, and everywhere,” she said. “If I told 
you all of the places, it would take much too 
long.” 

When she became interested in speech cor- 
rection, she went to the University of Iowa 
in Iowa City for graduate work, getting her 
master’s degree there. 

“One of my teachers there was from Latvia, 
and I think it was he who put the idea in 
my head to go to London to study.” 

She was able to manage a year’s work in 
phonetics at University College there, but 
then returned to this country “while there 
were still some coppers left in my purse.” 
She came to the University of Wisconsin for 
additional graduate work. 

When she finished her work at the univer- 
sity, Miss Carr took a position as director of 
the speech-correction department of the 
Wausau elementary schools. “I was the di- 
rector and the department, too,” she con- 
“And, was I busy.“ 

BUSY IN CITY, TOO 


In 1930, she came to Milwaukee to teach 
at the college here. “We ran a three-ring 
circus,” she remembered. “I was teaching, 
directing the elementary-school clinic, and 
working with college students who needed 
speech correction to become teachers.” 

Today, Miss Carr said, more emphasis is 
being put on the problems of the deaf and 
hard of hearing in connection with speech 
defects. 

“After all,“ she explained, we don’t learn 
to speak without our hearing. If a child is 
born deaf, he won't learn to talk. But if he 
has been deafened after he has learned to 
talk, he won't have any trouble speaking.” 

- The “team approach” is another relatively 
new development, she continued. Since 
ante speech defects involve other problems, 

the speech correctionist must work with 
other people in solving the problem or know 
to whom the child should be referred. 

“Many defects are physical in nature,” 
she said, “but others are psychological. And 
still others may have, if not their origin in, 
at least no help from the home situation.” 

IMITATES SOUNDS 

Since one learns to speak by hearing 
speech, a child is apt to “imitate whatever 
he hears in the home,” Miss Carr added, 


“whether it's the Spanish language or a 
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Southern drawl. If there’s a lisp in the 
family, the child may speak with a lisp, al- 
though it could be caused by other things, 
too.” 

A baby’s first attempt at speech, known 
as “baby talk,” is part of this imitation 
process, she said, and is a perfectly normal 
Phase of a child’s speech development. 
“That is, of course, provided it doesn’t go 
on beyond the age when he knows better.” 

A baby, she explained, “hears all this talk 
going around him, so he begins to try it, 
too. He bubbles and babbles, making all 
kinds of strange sounds, just enjoying his 
ability to make noise.” 

“Then one day he accidentally makes a 
sound like mah,“ Miss Carr continued. “It’s 
an easy sound to make, so he does it again— 
mah-mah. ‘Oh, he's beginning to talk,’ says 
the flattered mother. ‘Say mama, honey.’ 
So he says it again, Imitating her, and he 
learns to talk.” 

“A young child, however, can’t make a wide 
variety of sounds,” she said. “First he tries 
those that he can see being formed by a 
parent's lips or tip of tongue. These are 
sounds like puh,“ ‘buh,’ mmm,“ ‘th’ and so 
forth.” 

BABY TALK BEGINS 

“Gradually he begins to try sounds he can't 
see made,” she said, “sounds like ‘err* or 
‘sss.'" And here is where so-called baby 
talk often begins. 

“No one knows just why a youngster has 
trouble with these sounds,” Miss Carr said. 
“It’s probably caused by several things. 

“Take the ‘sss’ sound, for instance. You 
need teeth to make that sound,” a commod- 
ity most babies don’t have. So instead of 
the “sss” sound the baby substitutes the 
“th” sound, one he can make easily. That's 
why you hear things like “thither Thuthie.” 

“Probably,” Miss Carr concluded, “it’s that 
a baby imitates what he hears, but substi- 
tutes sounds he can make or sounds that he 
thinks are the same. Many of our sounds 
are much the same you know. 

“You stand in the next room and I'll say 
‘sss’ and then ‘th’ and see if you can tell the 
difference. It may sound the same to a 
baby.” 

EXCERPT FROM CONGRESSMAN FOGARTY’S RE- 

PORT URGING INTENSIFIED WOỌRK BY THE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


“Finally, the committee is not entirely sat- 
isfied with the status of research, on sensory 
disorders, including sight and hearing, and 
expects greater effort to be expended in these 
areas, both in the laboratories of the institute 
and in the laboratories of grantees, during 
the coming fiscal year.” 


EXCERPTS FROM HEARINGS ON DEPARTMENT OP 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 FISCAL YEAR—TESTI- 
MONY OF DR. PEARCE BAILEY 

HEARING AND SPEECH DEFECTS 

Mr. Focarty. We asked you last year in 
our report to get started on a research pro- 
gram in the neglected field of hearing and 
speech defects. What have you done about 
it? 

Dr. Baux. We have done considerable, 
Mr. Chairman, to stimulate research in this 
field. There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of grants. In 1958, 35 re- 
search grants totaling $514,405, and four field 
investigations totaling $119,013, were 
awarded. 

Mr. Pocarry. Is this on speech and hear- 
ing defects? 

Dr. Batter. Yes, sir. In addition to that 
we have started a training program in oto- 
laryngology- 

Mr. Fodanrx. Give us a breakdown of 
these projects, please. 

Dr. Batty. Yes. 


April 3 
(The information referred to follows:) 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness—Hearing and speech dis- 

orders, 1958 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


Institution: Amount 
University of Oregon School of Medicine, ae 
Portland, Org.. 


Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 375 


University of Chicago School of Medicine, 2,370 
Chicago, M 13, 225 
TCT 17, 900 
University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, 
„LL A AE dakag nc a 3, 680 
Creighton i University School of Medicine, 
— — E E 5, 988 


4, 
North Western University, Evanston, III. { 32, 200 


1 
University of Kansas Medieal Center, 
Kansas City, Kans 
Univesity of Wisconsin, M. Madison, 
Washington University Schoo! of Medi 


Bt. Louis, No A 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. v 4,995 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich.......{ 730 
Manhattan N. Ear, and Throat Hospital, i 

S ee ae „ 763 
capers Wes of Otology, New York, — 
Ln _ Angeles Otological Foundation, Los 

Angel bead en ———Ä—).—— 19, 7 5 


Center, New York, =i — — 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa 


Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary,| 14834 
Boston, e 


ae eee. — 


Cleveland 
Cleveland, í Ohio 


Cleveland Ciinie, Cleveland, ie 8, 824 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N 33, 620 

Johns H 3 School a7 Medi- 
cine, timore, Md.. 2,300 
Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, N, H. 16,790 
Total, research grants (38. 518, 405 
—— 


FIELD INVESTIGATION GRANTS 
Institution: 


John Clinie, Los Angeles, 

Vanderbilt University, School of Medicine, 
Nashville, T: 

American Aom 
Otolar: 

st. Chi 


Total, field 3 grants 0. —— 119, 013 
E 


TRAINING GRANTS 
Institution: 
State University of Iowa School of Medicine, 
Uni sot Ay Chiesgo, Chieago, III 
niv: 
Joħns 8 University School of Medi- 


1 Gry School of Medicine, 5 


University off of Maryland School of Medicine, on 
Vi ar, 
Baltimore, Maryland Bahoal df Medicine, 19, 120 
Total, training grants (2) 204, 750 
Mr. Focarty. We have not had much chance 
for progress in this field. 
Dr. Barer. It is just beginning. It was 
an untouched field. 


COMMENTS OF CONGRESSMAN WINFIELD DEN- 
TON AND Dr. Banu 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
Mr. Denton. Did you tell us all you were 
doing on speech defects? 
Dr. Barer. I did not go into detail, Mr. 


Denton. We have a large experimental and 
basic at Bethesda that we have 


developed and there has been a considerable 
imcrease in the amount of research and 
training support given on the outside. The 
program is so young it is hard to say 


1958 


Mr. DENTON. We started it a year ago; did 
we not? 

Dr. Barer. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. There is nothing reported yet 
in the way of new discoveries? 

Dr. Barrer. No; except basic ones. We 
found new methods of conducting sound in 
the brain and things of that sort, but noth- 
ing which might be applied to the problem 
directly. 


Nuclear Test Ban Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in sharp 
contrast to the rather hysterical edito- 
rials appearing in some eastern United 
States newspapers regarding the Soviet's 
current shell game on nuclear tests, 
western United States newspapers are 
assessing it as the intellectual embezzle- 
ment it actually amounts to. 

The old shell game, of course, was a 
city slicker’s trick to part the yokel from 
his cash. Three shells were manipu- 
lated on a table, with a pea supposedly 
under one. The yokel bet which shell 
covered the peas. But he always lost 
because the slicker palmed the pea and 
it was under none of them. 

Seems that some of the cityslicker east 
coast editorial writers have been playing 
yokels for the Communist propagandists 
latest device to strip the Free World of its 
needed power to deter Soviet aggression. 
This does not, of course, apply to all 
newspapers. For instance, this morn- 
ing’s Wall Street Journal carried an edi- 
torial cutting this business of an alleged 
Russian propaganda coup down to size. 
It relates that by now the so-called neu- 
tralist nations have pretty well firmed 
up their position between the Free World 
and the Iron Curtain, whereas our allies 
have pretty well alined their destinies 
with us, so propaganda of the test ban 
nature probably has little effect anyway. 
The editorial is as follows: 

THE BOMB AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The Soviet Union has won a big victory, 
we are told. With its call for an end to nu- 
clear tests, which we have rejected, it has 
won a major campaign in the propaganda 
war. 

For example, India is hailing the Soviets 
and tsk-tsking the United States. In the 
British Parliament, meanwhile, Conservative 
Prime Minister Macmillan, the custodian of 
the tradition of the old World War II al- 
liance with this country, is backing the 
United States position. The laborites are 
damning the United States. 

It seems to us that the United States wor- 
ries overly much about propaganda victories 
and losses. Or, as it used to be phrased, 
about the battle for men’s minds. 

After more than a decade of cold war, 
whatever propaganda issue is raised, the so- 
called neutralist nations and our allies have 
their minds pretty well made up. By and 
ieee the camps are rather well drawn. 

- Dulles and his aides apparently realize 
this. for the fact that it is. And they are 
rightly acting not from what is good public 


relations for America, but from what is good 
for the American public. 
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Notwithstanding the logic of the fore- 
going, and the fact that Gromyko's an- 
nouncement remained wholly silent 
about the fact that Russia has both A- 
bombs and H-bombs which it could use 
to destroy great segments of mankind; 
with sort of an obsession about the sub- 
ject of propaganda, a Washington Post 
editorial writer earlier this week attrib- 
uted a great propaganda coup to Khru- 
shchev and company while failing, in my 
opinion, to cite and expose the treachery 
of the move as forcefully as should have 
been done. 

By way of contrast the Los Angeles 
Times pointed out editorially on April 1 
that the Russian announcement has no 
real meaning in terms of peace or hopes 
for peace, but that United States actions 
since 1946 have pointed consistently in 
such direction. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

Ler’s STAND WHERE WE ARE 

It must appear to all reasonable Ameri- 
cans—all of whom yearn to see the end of 
nuclear weapons—that the announcement 
that Russia is suspending nuclear tests has 
no real meaning for disarmament. 

RUSSIA IS JUDGE 

First of all, the Russian statement is am- 
biguous. How long are the Soviets suspend- 
ing tests—for a day, a week, a month? They 
say they will resume firing nuclear charges 
if the West does not go along with them. 
That means that they can resume tests any 
time on the pretext that the West has not 
met their specifications for suspension. They 
are the sole judge. 

They are seeking to embarrass the United 
States. They have conducted 14 detected nu- 
clear tests since last August while we have 
held none. Presumably they have fired 
everything in that series from which they 
could gain data. The United States an- 
nounced that it will hold a series of tests in 
the Pacific beginning late this spring. The 
opportunity for propaganda was perfect. The 
tragedy is that many among our allies, and 
even some of our own people, will be deter- 
mined not to see through this sham. 

The United States Government fired a 
message back at the Russians as soon as the 
Russian foreign minister stopped talking and 
it was loaded with logic that does not be- 
come weaker with its 12 years of aging. The 
United States is eager to discuss disarma- 
ment through the long-agreed agency, the 
U. N. Commission, which the Russians have 
boycotted; the United States stands ready 
instantly to respond to a supervised suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests. 

The first American nuclear shot in the 
spring testing is likely to be the pretext to 
release the Russians from their suspension. 
Then there will be an attempt to make it ap- 
pear that the United States deliberately pro- 
longed the nuclear frightfulness. Americans 
will join in the clamor. 

REPEATED AT GENEVA 

Adlai Stevenson is one of the Americans 
who would stop the tests on our side. We 
shudder and give thanks that the American 
voters did not put him in the place where 
he could experiment with American security 
in order to please his foreign friends. The 
present administration, we are confident, 
will take no chances. 

The United States proposed first, in 1946, 
that nuclear weapons be abolished. It pro- 
posed the abolishment when America alone 
had the atomic bomb. That offer to Russia 
and the world has stood ever since: The 
United States will stop nuclear tests and the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons whenever 
a reliable system of international inspection 
is set up. President Eisenhower repeated 
the formula with modifications at Geneva, 
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That is where we stand and that is where we 
should keep on standing. 


The Washington Post again this 
morning dealt editorially with the A-test 
ban topic, but again from the standpoint 
of its editorial writers’ preoccupation 
with the propaganda theme instead of 
the basics of the case. Two suggestions 
were made as to United States action, 
one of which seems proper, the other 
highly dangerous to the Nation. 

The first deals with an explanation 
by our Government of the case for test- 
ing. It is a matter which many in the 
Congress feel should be dealt with by 
the President himself in a speech to the 
world at large. As the Post put it, the 
administration, following the Red an- 
nouncement, should have made: 

A really thorough, documented explana- 
tion of why this country was continuing its 
nuclear tests, an explanation that avoided 
the usual pooh-poohing of fears and instead 
made a sober statement of risks. The best 
ease the administration could make for the 
testing of clean weapons is that they might 
permit conversion to the sort of deterrent 
that would not imperil all humanity in the 
event of large nuclear war. 


Had the editorial writer stopped there, 
he would have been within the range of 
his technical knowledge and properly 
backgrounded editorial comment. How- 
ever, he went on to make a second, and 
I believe dangerous, statement as to 
what should have been done by our Gov- 
ernment following the Gromyko an- 
nouncement; it was as follows: 

The other, and in this newspaper's opinion 
far preferable, course was to announce that 
we were placing further tests under United 
Nations supervision—and that simultane- 
ously we were making the technology of a 
clean weapon available to the Russians. 


Now, unless this editorial writer has 
sufficient knowledge of the science and 
technology of nuclear weapons-making 
to be able to guarantee to the people of 
the United States and the people of the 
rest of the world that placing such in- 
formation in Russian hands would not 
simultaneously place in their hands an 
ability to fabricate nuclear weapons of 
greater offense capability against the 
Free World's defenders than they now 
possess, then it was not, in my opinion, a 
responsible recommendation, 

There is at least some substance to the 
argument that the mere fact that Soviet 
nuclear armament is dirty deters its use. 
Giving them clean weapons, and possibly 
improved weapons, could certainly have 
nothing but an adverse effect on the 
a of the Free World relative to the 

Further, such a suggestion coming 
from one of the two largest newspapers 
in this Nation’s Capital, now gives the 
Soviets an additional propaganda weap- 
on to hurl back at us, as well as a lever 
to try to pry loose this information so 
vital to our security. 

A lot more could be said on this subject, 
and probably will as time passes. I 
speak of it somewhat briefly with a hope 
that calling attention to the need for a 
rather broad scientific and technological 
background to make valid recommenda- 
tions regarding many aspects of the nu- 
clear weapons problem, may deter some 
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editorialists from shooting from the hip 
with suggestions on this subject which 
may not stand up, or even be dangerous, 
when analyzed by our people engaged in 
the weapons program who have more 
intimate knowledge of the subject. 

So that the Post’s editorial comments 
this morning may be read in context, I 
include the editorial, as follows: 

TEST PROPAGANDA 


If the administration regards the contro- 
versy over nuclear weapon tests as merely a 
battle of propaganda, it is no wonder that 
the United States has come off so badly. 
President Eisenhower yesterday termed the 
announcement of the suspension of Soviet 
tests a gimmick. It may well be a gimmick, 
coming as it does just after completion of 
Soviet tests and before a new series of 
American tests. But the effect could not 
really have been offset by just a gimmick on 
our side. 

It is true, as Secretary Dulles observed, 
that the Russians are formidable propagan- 
dists who go to lengths to which the United 
States will not go. They are capitalizing on 
men’s fears and hopes for their own purposes. 
But their appeal cannot be countered just by 
calling it propaganda; nor can these fears 
and hopes be dismissed as impertinent. The 
Russians appear to be doing something 
imaginative and affirmative. We don’t. It 
is as simple as that. 

Through a combination of hesitation and 
poor articulation the administration has ac- 
centuated its own dilemma. There seems. to 
have been no very clear idea of what the ad- 
ministration wanted to do in anticipation of 
the Soviet move—except do nothing. The 
result is a largely negative position which 
not even the most polished Madison Avenue 
gloss could have converted into something 
Positive. 

Whether or not the decision not to sus- 
pend American tests was right, once this 
decision was made the administration had 
two logical alternative courses. One was to 
make a really thorough, documented explana- 
tion of why this country was continuing its 
nuclear tests—an explanation that avoided 
the usual pooh-poohing of fears and instead 
made a sober statement of risks. The best 
case the administration could make for the 
testing of clean weapons is that they might 
permit conversion to the sort of deterrent 
that would not imperil all humanity in the 
event of large nuclear war. To make a con- 
vincing explanation would have been diffi- 
cult, but it could have been tried. 

The other, and in this newspaper's opin- 
jon far preferable, course was to announce 
that we were placing further tests under 
United Nations supervision— and that si- 
multaneously we were making the technology 
of clean weapons available to the Russians. 
United Nations supervision would help relieve 


‘These courses remain open. A move along 


but until the administration de- 
termines to assert itself in some such way 
this country will inevitably remain at a dis- 
The best propaganda still is 
constructive actions. 


To show editorial contrast, I call at- 


subject of nuclear testing. 
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STEADY on COURSE 

Reason is beginning to supplant emotional 
clamor here and abroad in the reaction to 
the Soviet announcement that it is condi- 
tionally halting nuclear tests. The evidence: 

Refusing to be jarred off course, the ad- 
ministration will calmly with our 
own tests in the Pacific in the interests of 
national security, the security of our allies 
and, as inevitably will become clear, the ben- 
efit of mankind. 

The propaganda fallout from the Russian 
announcement shows no indication of dam- 
aging the American position to the fearful 
extent some commentators and editorialists 
have predicted. Its first effect was consider- 
able. But it was not a debacle. And any 
propaganda advantage gained by a shoddy 
and obvious fraud cannot last long. 

Secretary Dulles fortified the side of rea- 
son when he revealed at his press conference 
Tuesday that President Eisenhower brusquely 
rejected last week a suggestion from his top 
advisers to grab the world headlines ahead 
of the Russians by announcing we would 
halt nuclear tests. 

The President rejected the idea because, he 
said, (1) it would be phony propaganda and 
(2) it would be dangerous to the security 
of the United States and the Free World. 

Precisely the same words can be used to 
describe the Soviet statement by Foreign 
Minister Gromyko and its consequences if 
we allowed it to sway us from working 
realistically and patiently toward real peace, 
of which one vital condition is to remain 


strong. 

The Soviet announcement is a fraud for 
two reasons. The first is that the Russians 
have just completed an intensive series of 
nuclear tests, conducted in rigid , and 
months must elapse before it will be tech- 
nically possible to another series. 
The second is that the big bugle blare about 
halting tests is conditioned on the United 
States and Britain doing the same. 

In other words, the Russians are using a 
nontesting interval, that they could not 
avoid under any circumstances, to make a 
phony pitch for peace. 

In contrast, the administration has an- 
nounced our coming tests publicly—and for 
the first time anywhere is inviting scientists 
representing Pree World, neutralist and Com- 
munist nations (including Russia) to observe 
the test of a clean nuclear device. 

And that, as Mr. Dulles correctly empha- 
sized, is a chief objective of our tests; to 
develop small tactical weapons, and to dras- 
tically reduce the fallout from big bombs by 
making them clean, a process in which the 
Russians never have shown the slightest in- 
terest. As far as is known, they are standing 
pat with their dirty ones. 

Development of a clean bomb is not only a 
humanitarian refinement of a horrible weap- 
on, but it opens also the prospect of peaceful 
uses of a force that could almost literally 
move mountains and give its strength to 
huge public works, 

In view of these facts it fs difficult to un- 
derstand on what logical grounds the frenzied 
commentators and editorialists are saying 
that we have suffered an enormous propa- 
ganda defeat. What they are really saying, 
with implicit intellectual arrogance, is that 
while they can see through the Soviet fraud 
the people cannot. 

We don’t go for that. We believe the ad- 
ministration’s course is the right one, and 
that if it is calmly and firmly followed and 
calmly and firmly expressed, people will un- 
derstand and indorse it, and recognize the 
Soviet sham for what it is. 


Let no one be fooled about the real 
intentions of the Soviet leadership. 
Their treacherous record speaks for it- 
self. While their propaganda has been 
reaching a crescendo in demanding im- 
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mediate cessation of tests by the West, 
the Soviet Union exploded 3 nuclear 
weapons in the megaton range within a 
period of 5 days (February 23-27) and 
6 more nuclear weapons in a period of 9 
days (March 14-22). These are in addi- 
tion to 5 other Soviet test explosions in 
the August-to-December period, 

a total of 14 since August 1957, I am 
accompanying these remarks with a 
table summarizing announcements re- 
garding the current Red nuclear test 
series. 

The real motive behind the Soviet 
propaganda barrage is to tie United 
States’ hands in the development of a 
rounded arsenal of clean nuclear weap- 
ons. They want to deprive us of a colos- 
sal counter-weapon against their threat- 
ened intercontinental ballistic missiles 
with nuclear warheads. 

They made their decision to mount 
their nuclear offensive capability against 
us in ICBM's several years ago. They 
have proceeded to develop such missiles 
as well as the nuclear warheads to aim 
against United States cities and indus- 
tries if they ever decide to start allout 
war against us to attain their ambition of 
world domination. When such Soviet 
nuclear ICBM capability will be opera- 
tional is anybody's guess. 

Meanwhile, our only really effective 
defense against such type of attack is 
to develop antimissile missiles with 
atomic warheads large enough to inter- 
cept and destroy a Soviet attack while 
it is high in the atmosphere. In order 
to use such defensive antimissile nuclear 
missiles over our own heads they must 
be clean, and not involve radioactive 
fallout dangers to our own population. 

The Reds know we need to test in order 
to perfect the variety of clean weapons 
needed to defend ourselves in such man- 
ner. They want to force us to stop test- 
ing to prevent us from getting them and 
thus neutralizing Soviet attack power 
against the United States. 

We and the rest of the people of the 
Free World must recognize that the 
same inhuman masters in the Kremlin 
who directed the slaughter in Hun- 
gary are those who now propose the 
nuclear test ban. Therefore their move 
is not prompted by a concern for hu- 
manity. ‘They simply have no such con- 
cern. What they are doing in this in- 
stance, as they have done in all others, is 
simply what they calculate is most effec- 
tive in forwarding the designs of Com- 
munist aggression. The one thing they 
want most of all is to render us incapable 
of resisting those designs. That is what 
is behind the current propaganda cam- 
paign and neither America nor her allies 
must fall into the Red trap. 

We can test with safety, and have con- 
sistently done so. It is quite apparent 
from our recent underground test shot 
in Nevada that in all probability most of 
our testing after the current series in the 
Pacific will, in fact, be done underground 
where the possibility of radioactive fall- 
out is nil. 

A sober look at the fallout problem in- 
dicates that even the latest series of 14 
blasts by the Russians, when totaled with 
all previous tests since Alamogordo in 
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1945, have added not more than 2 percent 


In terms of statistical effect on the 
human race, authorities have calculated 
the maximum shortening effect of that 
radioactivity increase is one-half day in 
the average United States life span of 
over 70 years. 

By comparison, wearing a radium dial 
wrist watch is calculated to reduce aver- 
age life span by 10 days, smoking ciga- 
rettes by 9 years. 

When a dispassionate and informed 
balancing is made between the dangers 
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to humanity from safeguarded Free 
World nuclear tests, and the dangers to 
humanity from stripping ourselves of 
the means of checking the Soviets’ am- 
bition to impose thir Communist dicta- 
torship worldwide, our course is ap- 
parent. 

We must continue the fight for human 
freedom and accept the cost and the re- 
sponsibilities involved in winning it. An 
important ingredient of victory is that we 
calmly chart our course into the nuclear 
age, without hysteria induced by propa- 
ganda from the Communist conspiracy 
overseas. 


Table summary of AEC announcements regarding Soviel nuclear weapons tests 
(Aug. 23, 1957-Mar. 22, 1958) 


nuclear ay re occurred Dec. 28. 
ucted weapons test today. 


Range of yield 


weapons test of moderate = This appears to be the 2d 
test in a series which began yer 


3d nuclear explosion in the U. 8. S. R. 


need by the United States since Aug. 22. 
Another test conducted in Soviet series. Latest test was a small eee 


muing its 8 of weapons. ost recent 
(No announcement re 2 ) 
The yield was in the megaton 


Date of AEO Date of Soviet tests 

press release 

Aug. 23,1957 Oe Tihs ea Detonation of substantial size. 

Sept. 9, 1957 Within the past 2 days. Nuclear 

Sept. 25,1957 | Sept. 24, 1957. Detonation in the megaton ran 
annou: 

Oct. 11,1957 | Oct. 10, 1087. 

Dee. 30,1957 | Dec. 28, 1957. Soviet Union is cont 

Feb. 23,1958 | Feb. 23, 1958... = 1 7 con 

Feb. 28,1958 | Feb. 27, 1958 (2 tests) 


Today's test e 
3 the number of Soviet reer nuclear explosions in the past 5 days. 
United States has detected 2 Soviet nuclear 


. 14, 1958 Mar. 14, 1958 (2 tests) 


Sovle lets. have conducted 2 more large-yleld explosions in current series. 


losions were both in the megaton range, and brought to 


weapons tests today. Neither 


test was in the megaton range. 


15, 1958 
21, 1958 


Mar. 15, 1988. 


Mar. 20 
Mar, 21 


Mar, 22, 1958. 


. 22,1958 


range, is the AA in the — 


Soviets today conducted 3 nuclear weapons test. The yield of 
the 3 was below the megaton 

.-| Detection of 2 further nuclear 

---| occurred Mar. 20 and 

Mar. Sf teed the Sergey yi wee ht Ee 


tests by the Soviet Government. First 


the energy yield was small. The 2d occurred 


to have been in the medium 
and th the 6th in the past 9 days. 


Return of Enemy Property and Payment 
of War Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
28, 1958, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter of the same date which 
I received from Mr. William B. Macom- 
ber, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of State, outlining on behalf of 
the administration a program for limited 
return of enemy property and the pay- 
ment of war damage claims of American 
nationals against Germany arising out 
of World War I. 

On March 31, I acknowledged receipt 
of Mr. Macomber’s letter and requested 
that a draft bill be prepared, which I 
would then introduce, designed to carry 
out the administration’s program. 

My letter to Mr. Macomber reads as 
follows: 


Marca 31, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
‘Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR ASSISTANT SECRETARY: This will 
acknowledge receipt of Laing) letter of March 
28, 1958, sul the administration's 
proposal for a limited return of vested Ger- 
man assets and for the payment of war 
damage claims of American nationals 
Germany, arising out of World War II. 
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I am in complete agreement with your 
statement that action should be taken 
promptly if the beneficiaries of this legisla- 
tion are to derive any benefits from this 
program during their lifetimes. 

In order to bring the administration’s pro- 
gram before the committee in the proper 
form, may I request that you prepare for in- 
troduction a draft bill designed to carry out 
the administration's program. 

I trust that the spadework on such a bill 
has already been completed by the several 
agencies which will be responsible for car- 
rying out the administration’s program, and 
I hope that the submission of the draft bill 
will not be delayed too long so that the com- 
mittee will be in a position to schedule 
he on this important legislation at 
the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oren HarRIS, Chairman. 


Speed for Air National Guard Facilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3,1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I would like to remind the Mem- 
bers that on March 21, 1958 I wrote to 
Hon. Donald H. Quarles, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, concerning the with- 
holding of $10.2 million of fiscal year 
1958 appropriated funds from the Air 
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National Guard for its facility construc- 
tion program. The text of my letter 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 25, 1958. 

In my letter I pointed out that the 
Congress had appropriated the $10.2 
million to be used by the Air National 
Guard for the construction of Reserve 
facilities and that despite requests by 
the Air Guard for an allocation of these 
funds so that contracts could be let dur- 
ing this fiscal year the Department of 
Defense was refusing to apportion the 
funds and intended to transfer them to 
the MATS working capital fund. 

Inasmuch as several Members had 
spoken to me about the need for funds 
by the Air National Guard and other 
Reserve components for the continued 
construction of Reserve facilities, I am 
very happy to state that in a letter re- 
ceived from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, dated April 1, 1958, I am in- 
formed that the $10.2 million has now 
been released and will be available to 
the Air Guard during this fiscal year. 
The projects being proposed as addi- 
tions to the Air National Guard con- 
struction program for fiscal year 1958 
have been forwarded to the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee and we are attempting 
to expedite approval of these projects so 
that work can proceed at the earliest 
Possible time, 


The Great Need for a National Coal Re- 
search and Development Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I strong- 
ly urge the creation of a National Coal 
Research and Development Commission, 
and have introduced H. R. 11802 for this 


purpose. 

The coal industry is in a desperate 
condition both in my District and na- 
tionally. In spite of increased output 
per miner per day, increased mechaniza- 
tion, and the increased size of mine 
companies generally, the coal industry 
has been suffering heavily from unem- 
ployment, low earnings, and lack of 
@ synchronized, concentrated research 
program. 
Our annual United States coal produc- 
tion has been at about the same level in 
recent years but this has been accom- 
plished by fewer mines and less miners. 
Although the small companies are hit 
the hardest—the industry as a whole 
does not have enough know-how and has 
too limited funds for more adequate re- 
search, development, mechanization and 
improved marketing methods. 

Such funds for research should be 
managed so that maximum results are 
achieved under proper coordination with 
findings available to all. The proposed 
commission is a step in this direction. 
Substantial unemployment in coal mines 
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exists in Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. The cost 
of unemployment hits heavily not only 
at coal miners and other employees of 
coal companies but also exacts a cost in 
unemployment insurance to the taxpay- 
ers who would like to see something done 
to help the industry help itself, the 
taxpayer and the consumer. Coordi- 
nated research can help an industry get 
back on its feet. 

Coal is of great importance to our pres- 
ent and future United States economy. 
It exists in coal-bearing rocks in 35 
States. At present rates of consumption 
the United States coal reserves are esti- 
mated to be adequate for more than 1,900 
years. In contrast, our reserves of pe- 
troleum. natural gas and uranium are 
estimated to be much less limited than 
coal, Coal is the richest and most val- 
uable mineral deposit in the world, and 
we in America and Pennsylvania are 
richly blessed with this resource. 

Chemists and scientists know that, in 
addition to its fuel values, coal has great 
potentials for chemicals, minerals, plas- 
tics, roadbuilding materials, alcohols, 
gasolines, and many other byproducts. 

Not nearly enough is known about the 
origin, composition, properties and 
chemical behavior of coal, or about its 
possible new uses or improved methods of 
its production and marketing. 

Research on coal to date has been too 
small in scope and uncoordinated in 
planning and execution from an industry 
level, although the United States Bureau 
of Mines and many companies are to be 
complimented for the great progress and 
real advances in safety and methods that 
are in evidence today. Increased re- 
search and sharing of knowledge for the 
whole industry is needed. 

The proposed Commission would stim- 
ulate research by private industries and 
Government organizations, and make all 
of its hearings and findings public, 
available to all companies, large and 
small. 

The Commission would consist of a 
few members experienced in industrial- 
type research who would be appointed 
by the President. It could hire addi- 
tional research and technical staff. Al- 
though it would be an independent 
Commission, it would report to and be 
responsible to Congress. The Commis- 
sion would be for the benefit of the total 
industry and the Nation, cooperating 
with private firms, educational and re- 
search organizations and Government 
agencies to further the production, 
preparation, distribution, and utilization 
of coal in all aspects. 

Qualifications for membership on the 
Commission’s advisory committees as- 
sure its being representative of types of 
coal mined, of types of coal machinery, 
utilities, railroads, management and la- 
bor, consumers, distributors, and re- 
search organizations. Provisions are 
such as to preclude stacking the com- 
mittee with special interest from one 
or interlocking companies. 

I am particularly glad that the Com- 
mission’s findings are to be open to the 
whole industry and to help provide op- 
portunities for independent and small 
coal producers. 
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The proposed research program of the 
Commission is worthwhile. It provides 
for investigation and reports about: 
First, improvement and expansion of 
present uses for coal; second, new and 
more effective uses; third, reduction in 
cost and distribution; and fourth, em- 
phasis on development of particular 
value to small producers. 

Clearly more research and better re- 
search, the results of which will be 
available throughout the industry, is the 
great need of the coal industry today. 
The proposed Commission is a real start 
toward stimulating and greatly expand- 
ing this kind of research for the greater 
benefit to mankind and our depressed 
areas in the coal-producing areas of the 
United States, particularly. 


Personalized Rehabilitation Services of 
the Disabled American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a most 
unusual record of unselfish service for 
handicapped war veterans, and their de- 
pendents, has recently come to my atten- 
tion. It concerns the personalized re- 
habilitation service activities of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. When it was 
formed in 1920, the organization was 
composed exclusively of America’s war 
wounded and disabled veterans. It was 
granted a special charter by the Con- 
gress in 1932. 

Starting out as an organization of 
handicapped veterans of World War I, 
its Congressional Charter was amended 
in 1942 to extend eligibility to any Ameri- 
can citizen, who has been either 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by 
reason of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. The DAV is therefore composed 
exclusively of America's disabled defend- 
ers. 

Although all of the some 2 million war 
veterans who are receiving disability 
compensation from the United States 
Veterans’ Administration have substan- 
tially benefited by reason of its legisla- 
tive and rehabilitation activities, less 
than 10 percent of them are dues paying 
DAV members—all of whom receive the 
Disabled American Veterans’ Monthly 
which keeps them informed as to all 
developments which may affect their 
future. 

Detailed facts are set forth in DAV 
annual reports to the Congress, printed 
as House documents by the United States 
Government Printing Office. 

At its national convention in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in June 1941, the DAV formally 
decided that its contribution to the Na- 
tion’s national emergency defense effort 
would be to see to it that all ex-service- 
men and women should have the benefit 
of expert advice and assistance of 
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trained National Service Officers, in the 
proper preparation, presentation, and 
prosecution of their respective claims, 
with the Veterans’ Administration and 
other governmental agencies, for service 
connection of their disabilities, disability 
compensation, hospitalization, medical 
treatment, prosthetic appliances, voca- 
tional training, and finally selective 
placement into self-sustaining suitable 
jobs, utilizing their remaining abilities. 

Far too many World War I disabled 
veterans, who failed in time to get the 
benefit of such expert advice, had suffered 
the disillusionment of being unable tech- 
nically to prove their legal entitlement 
to such benefits to which they considered 
themselves equitably entitled—because 
of their inability to procure detailed, spe- 
cific, factgiving affidavit evidence to 
substantiate their claims. 

That the DAV has been faithful to its 
self-assumed policy, of extending such 
much needed services to disabled veter- 
ans following World War II and the 
Korean conflict, is indicated by a résumé 
of some of the many services extended 
by its nationwide staff of full-time Na- 
tional Service Officers during the last 10 
years, as follows: 


Claim folders reviewed 3, 453, 604 
Rating board appearances.. 1, 382, 863 
Favorable awards obtained. 537, 367 
Service connections ob- 
c 99, 054 
Increased compensation 
obtained $225, 493 
Monetary benefits obtained. $179, 083, 769. 66 


Infinitely more could have been ac- 
complished if the DAV had been enabled 
financially to maintain an even larger 
number of trained National Service Offi- 
cers, gradually reduced from more than 
300 in 1947 to about 150 at the present 
time. Nevertheless, during the last 10 
years, the DAV has expended the aggre- 
gate sum of about $12,197,600 in the 
maintenance of such special advocates. 
This sum does not include administra- 
tive expenses at its National Headquar- 
ters at 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, nor the cost of its national pub- 
lication. 

To estimate the DAV’s cost of extend- 
ing needed service to individual dis- 
tressed disabled veterans involves differ- 
ing circumstances proving entitlement 
to service connection, an increased dis- 
ability rating, medical treatment, pros- 
thetic appliances, vocational training, 
and so forth. Advising and assisting in- 
dividual claimants requires time, rang- 
ing from a few minutes up to many 
hours. Most claimants have no concep- 
tion of the time that their attorneys-in- 
fact must expend in carefully studying 
the evidence in official claims folders, in 
preparing briefs, in making presentation 
to Claims and Rating Boards, and so 
forth. 

Thousands of claimants have been 
given pertinent, helpful advice, not meas- 
urable or recorded in the monthly re- 
ports required to be submitted by each 
National Service Officer to the National 
Director of Claims, Cicero F. Hogan, lo- 
cated at the DAV National Service Head- 
quarters, 1701 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Measured by the DAV’s overall costs 
of about $12,197,600 during the last 10 
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years, one would find that the DAV has 
expended about $3.50 for each claim 
folder reviewed on behalf of a claim- 
ant, or, measured another way, about 
$8.80 for each appearance before a rat- 
ing agency, or, again, about $22.70 for 
each favorable award obtained, or about 
$123 for each service connection ob- 
tained, or about $54 for each compen- 
sation increase obtained, or about $14.10 
for direct monetary benefits obtained 
for claimants for each rehabilitation 
service dollar expended by the DAV, not 
counting the fact that such benefits will 
generally continue for many years. 

These statistics fail to reveal the hu- 
manitarian dividends thereby obtained 
for the scores of thousands of distressed 
disabled veterans, and their dependents, 
who have been directly benefited for the 
rest of their lives. 

Most of these serviced disabled veter- 
ans have probably assumed that the DAV 
has been getting some kind of financial 
help from the Federal Government. No 
money has ever been appropriated to the 
DAV by Congress. 

It is true that, because the Veterans’ 
Administration has realized the value of 
such personalized services, it has, 
throughout the years, been furnishing 
office space for all DAV National Service 
Officers, in its Regional, District, and 
Central offices. 

DAV income has been procured from 
membership dues, but, more important- 
ly, since 1942, from its Idento-Tag proj- 
ect, by which most automobile owners 
throughout the country receive minia- 
ture automobile license tags. Inciden- 
tally, attachment of such Idento-Tags to 
keyrings has enabled the DAV to return 
about 643,000 sets of lost keys to their 
owners during the last 7 years—without 
regard to whether they had previously 
submitted any donation. Fortunately, 
Idento-Tag recipients who do respond 
with donations have long enabled the 
DAV to maintain a larger staff of full- 
time National Service Officers than 
maintained by any veteran organization. 

If, however, twice as many Idento-Tag 
recipients were each year to donate only 
$1 in response to receipt of their minia- 
ture automobile license tags, then the 
DAV would be enabled to expand its re- 
habilitation service setup into all of the 
some 175 hospitals of the United States 
Veterans’ Administration, where they 
could then extend much needed rehabili- 
tation service to so many additional 
scores of thousands of discouraged dis- 
abled veterans. 

Incidentally, the Idento-Tag project 
is owned and operated by the DAV it- 
self at its National Headquarters at 5555 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Most 
employees consist of disabled veterans, 
their wives, their widows, and other 
handicapped persons—a rehabilitation 
project in itselfi—under the direction of 
the DAV National Adjutant, Vivian D. 
Corbly. 

Because the income from the Idento- 
Tag project has not been sufficiently 
adequate to provide for its staff of full- 
time National Service Officers, resigna- 
tions have reduced their number from 
about 300 in 1947 to about 150, notwith- 
standing appropriations aggregating 
$3,240,000 during the last 9 years 
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from its incorporated trustee, the DAV 
Service Foundation, 631 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Its reserve funds therefore again need 
to be built up, by greatly increased vol- 
ume of donations by disabled veterans— 
all of whom have so much benefited by 
reason of the DAV service program— 
and by other social-minded Americans. 
Much needed are many more bequests in 
wills, designations as beneficiary in in- 
surance policies, assignments of stocks 
and bonds, and benefactors of Perpetual 
Rehabilitation Funds, in some multiple 
of $100—a grassroots idea spontaneously 
started by a group of concerned disabled 
veterans in Montana. 

After the end of each fiscal year, an 
updated Memorial Honor Roll of the 
benefactors, who have established such 
Perpetual Rehabilitation Funds with the 
DAV Service Foundation (presently 
ranging from $100 to $1,000) will be in- 
cluded in each DAV annual report to the 
Congress. 

Only the interest earnings will þe 
available for appropriation to the DAV 
for its use in maintaining service officers 
in the respective States from which each 
Perpetual Rehabilitation Fund origi- 
nated. 'This unique idea, if supported by 
a sufficient number of social-minded 
Americans—as well as individual dis- 
abled veterans and their DAV Depart- 
ments and Chapters—holds hope for 
eventually building up sufficient reserve 
funds, so that the earnings therefrom 
can enable the DAV to maintain much 
needed rehabilitation service for disabled 
veterans in each State throughout future 
years. 

The experience as to World War I 
veterans, for whom service connections 
were procured as much as 35 years after 
active service, indicates that such ex- 
pert service officers will be needed for 
many decades into the future. 

Fellow Americans who think about it 
will realize that security for America’s 
war disabled, and their dependents, is 
inevitably linked up to future security 
for America. Americans who help the 
DAV directly, or through its incorpo- 
rated trustee, the DAV Service Founda- 
tion, will thereby be helping many more 
of America’s disabled defenders, and 
their dependents, and their communi- 
ties, and will also thereby help to fortify 
America’s future security. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 3, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, Congressman ALFRED E. SANT- 
ANGELO, on March 19, 1958, spoke to the 
Boys’ Club of New York alumni on a 
very important subject, Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Congressman SANTANGELO, 
while a State senator in New York, was 
selected as a member of the Temporary 
Commission on Youth and Delinquency. 
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This commission made a thorough study 
of the problem throughout the State of 
New York, and as a result, Congressman 
SANTANGELO has become intimately fa- 
miliar with many aspects of this trou- 
blesome problem. His speech furnishes 
@ keen analysis of the causes, preven- 
tion, and control of juvenile delinquency, 
and will, I know, prove interesting and 
stimulating reading: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rolnitzky, Mr. Capra, 
members of the Boys’ Club alumni of New 
York, I am very pleased to speak to you on 
a subject which demands the most serious 
attention of all people In our community. 
At the outset, I want to compliment this 
organization for providing the opportunities 
for personal development for the youth of 
our city and permitting children to develop 
themselves culturally and physically. You 
demonstrate the essence of a successful life, 
a sound mind in a sound body. I take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to men like Peter 
Capra, your director, a dedicated citizen who 
is giving his time, attention, and energy 
toward your programs. I salute your mem- 
bership and alumni who are providing the 
scholarships to all children regardless of 
race or religious background in secondary 
education and im colleges. If we had more 
men like your members, our city would be 
a better place in which to live. 

I desire to speak to you about the broad 
subject of juvenile delinquency. I wish to 
talk about the nature, the extent of the 
problem, its causes, prevention, and control. 
More claptrap, hogwash, and balderdash has 
been uttered about juvenile delinquency, 
that as a result there exists a mass of con- 
fusion and loose bricks lying all around 
without any construction. 


NATURE OF PROBLEM 


The problem of juvenile delinquency forms 
a daily part of our newspaper reading. It 
is a common source of anxiety among par- 
ents, adults, and scary females. It is a fre- 
quent subject of discussion in the pulpit, in 
the lecture hall, the classroom, the clinics, 
and in meetings where the most wonderful 
asset of our life, our children, are seriously 
considered. 

Each group tends to view the problem in 
terms of its own particular area of concern, 
whether it be law, religion and morality, 
social organization or personality develop- 
ment. In talking of juvenile delinquency, I 
am talking about persons under the age of 
21 years whose conduct includes all unlawful 
or persistently antisocial behavior. 

Certainly the problem is a legal problem. 
It involves provisions of law, statutes for 
their punishment and for their treatment. 
Certainly it is a moral and religious problem 
also, involving values by which men order 
their lives and their conduct. Certainly also 
it is a social problem, involving a threat to a 
stable society by children who are malad- 
justed and antisocial. Finally it is a prob- 
lem of personal development that affects not 
only the individual delinquent himself, but 
also the church, the home, the school, the 
health services, the character-development 
agencies, and other community groups. 
Adding it all together, it is a challenge. 

That challenge we accept. 

EXTENT OF PROBLEM 

To read the newspapers, one would think 
the youth of our country is in revolution, 
that they have run riot, and that rebels with- 
out causes have taken over the Government. 
Newspapers for their own personal gain have 
glorified and dramatized the problem to such 
an extent that the public and even the world 
believes that our country is basically morally 
rotten and that our rottenness has permeated 
our children. The facts belie such impres- 
sions, Statistics show that 1 out of 161 
children comes to the attention of the courts. 
Six and two-tenths out of 1,000 are involved 
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in acts of juvenile delinquency. This 
amounts to six-tenths of 1 percent. Other 
statistics increase the amount to tremendous 
proportions of 2 percent of our youth. At 
any rate, 98 percent of our children walk 
through the corridor of life called adoles- 
cence without running into trouble or beat- 
ing their heads against the walls. We are 
not concerning ourselves here with the 98 
percent, but with those 2 percent. 

On a nationwide basis, delinquency in- 
creased from 1940 to 1954 at a rate of 102 per- 
cent. The high level of juvenile delinquency 
was reached during the war years and de- 
clined through 1948. The increase between 
1948 and 1954 was 58 percent. While our 
child population increased by 13 percent 
from 1948 to 1954, juvenile delinquency in 
that same period increased by 58 percent, or 
approximately 4 times the growth of the 
rate of increase of our youth. In the State 
of New York, the total increase of juvenile 
delinquency from 1940 to 1954 was 37 per- 
cent, as compared to a national average of 
102 percent. Obviously the city of New 
York is not the den of iniquity that certain 
people portray it. My experience on the 
Temporary Commission on Youth and Delin- 
quency disclosed that juvenile delinquency 
was relatively higher in urban centers than 
in rural centers or communities. The na- 
ture of the acts of delinquency also differed 
in these communities. 

While there has been a relatively small 
proportion of young people involved in acts 
of delinquency and the rate of increase has 
not been of mountainous proportions, the 
instruments of evil and destruction which 
the children have in their possession and 
which they use in the perpetration of their 
horrible deeds have frightened and terror- 
ized our community. While the numbers 
are small, nonetheless we must give serious 
consideration to and examine thoroughly 
our legal practices and our social measures. 

THE CAUSES 

There is no one cause for juvenile delin- 
quency. There are many and varied causes. 
My conclusion has been that the major 
causes are as follows: 

1. A breakdown in respect for authority, 
both for the State and for the family. 

2. There is a breakdown in the family, 
because of increasing divorces, the absence 
of parents from the home and its corollary, 
a lack of love and affection. Of course, we 
also find in certain instances, a “smother” 
love of the overly protective parent which 
brings about juvenile delinquency, 

3. Thirdly, and most important, the youth 
of our country have a feeling of frustration, 
of not being wanted, This feeling gives rise 
to a rebellion within them, so that they are 
truly rebels without causes. They experience 
a feeling of not being wanted in the home, 
in the school group or in the community. 
They struggle for recognition and desire to 
be recognized in some form or another. 

As a resident of this town, New York, I 
have looked about and seen a breakdown in 
respect for authority. The young boy is 
a mimic and just as we see God in our own 
image—just as the Negro sees God as a 
Negro and the mouse visualizes God as a bat, 
s0 do the young men adore the apparently 
prosperous and influential people around 
him, When a young boy sees a racketeer 

around in a flashy car, with a quick 
buck for spending in a local bar or bistro, he 
is overwhelmed with admiration and perhaps 
seeks to emulate that character. The book- 
maker on the corner or the policy runner 
who is always ready with a roll has his influ- 
ence on the kid playing ball in the street. The 
young boy who sees the cop get his payoff 
from the bookmaker or policy runner thinks 
that all cops are crooked and dishonest and 
that if he should get into trouble he too could 
pay and get off unscathed. He is in for a 
rude awakening when he finds that cops 
are inherently honest and will arrest and 
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prosecute crimes of violence, larceny and 
homicide. The young man who is fortunate 
enough to live on the same block as does 
a baseball or other athletic. star is living 
in the proper climate. He seeks to emulate 
or imitate that athlete. If fortunately the 
boy lives on the same street as a Perry 
Como or a Jerry Lewis or a similar great en- 
tertainer, he aspires to be one of them. Our 
economic ghettos and our trend toward com- 
munities where only the poor live and where 
there is not a variety of people, tends to 
eliminate the opportunity for helpful idola- 
try and hero worship. Few children admire 
lawyers because on the street lawyers may 
be considered shysters and not great men, 
We as lawyers must look inward to see 
whether or not we are carrying out our part 
of our destiny, that is, to be an inspiration 
to the young man on the street corner and 
on the street. 

In my own opinion, I believe that our mass 
mediums are instrumental, more instrument- 
al than I care to admit, in the provocation 
and spread of juvenile delinquency. A 
young man’s mind is inflamed by newspaper 
stories of shootings, killings, and gang wars. 
If he does not get the idea from the street 
corner, he picks it up from the newspapers 
and television. Recently on television was 
publicized the making of “zip” guns, together 
with the method of making them. I, for one, 
never knew how to make a “zip” gun and 
learned the technique on TV. I am sure that 
thousands of boys also saw the same display. 
Newspapers inveigh against the horror maga- 
zines, but I believe that the yellow jour- 
nalists and the tabloids have created more 
harm than they realize; as a result of their 
publicity; they unwittingly glorify the young 
hoodlum. 

Our Constitution guarantees freedom of 
the press, but the press has failed to regulate 
its own publications. The press contributes 
in more ways than one toward the climate of 
juvenile delinquency and in many instances 
by its publicity destroys the residue of good 
within a boy and by its quixotic attacks at 
windmills prevent public officials at times 
from doing what is right for fear of being 
pilloried and destroyed. 

PREVENTION 

The problem today is, what are we going 
to do to prevent juvenile delinquency? My 
solution is to restore respect for authority 
and to instill in the youth of our country a 
feeling of belonging, with a desire to do good. 

We must restore the responsibility to the 
persons and the places where it can do the 
most good and where by nature and circum- 
stances the most can be accomplished. We 
must restore responsibility to the parents. 
This is a primary responsibility. You are all 
aware that where the parents pay attention 
to their children and where they are at home 
sharing in common pleasures, there is less 
apt to be outbreaks of delinquency. Because 
of broken homes, children are thrown into 
the streets, torn between conflicting interests. 

As a result of the hearings held by the New 
York State Temporary Commission on Youth 
and Delinquency, I introduced a bill which 
became the law of the State of New York 
and which unfortunately our social minded 
Judges are not inclined to enforce. . This bill 
provided that when a young man got into 
trouble, a judge of the domestic relations 
court could call the parents in and impose 
conditions upon the parents, which were 
reasonably calculated to prevent the recur- 
rence of juvenile delinquency. Where the 
parents willfully disobeyed the conditions 
imposed by the court, the court could im- 
pose a fine or sentence on the parent. Fore- 
warned is being forearmed and while a parent 
may have an excuse because he did not know 
where his children were, once he has been 
apprised he must assume that duty of con- 
trolling that which his own acts created. 

That solution, of course, is not a cure- 
all. We also must restore teacher responsi- 
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bility. The teaching profession has been 
struggling for decent wages and for better 
educational plants. Our public schools are 
overcrowded. Teachers fear the disciplining 
of children because they fear they will lose 
their jobs, which means their bread and 
butter. I for one would strengthen the 
hands of the teachers by permitting them 
to exercise discipline, to use the rod where 
the occasion permitted it and to grant im- 
munity to the teachers for their disciplinary 
action. Boys who know that teachers may 
utilize the rod are less likely to challenge 
their authority. Parents are to blame be- 
cause they fail to support a teacher who 
stands in loco parentis when the teacher and 
child come into conflict. I would require 
parents to give permission to teachers to 
practice discipline in accordance with their 
judgment. Where the parent refuses to give 
such consent, I would authorize the teach- 
ers to expell the children or call the parents 
to book because of the child's lack of respect, 
intransigence or belligerence. Some people 
may say that schools are overcrowded and 
that teachers cannot cope with overcrowded 
classes. That is a lame excuse. I take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the parochial 
schools. They too are overcrowded but in 
the main there is no disciplinary problem in 
these schools. Children in parochial schools 
are encouraged to participate in school plays, 
choral groups, games and speeches, The 
parents are also called upon, ad nauseam, to 
share the children’s activities and to view 
the results of their children’s histrionic tal- 
ents. The enforced attendance by parents 
at these functions creates both interest and 
a common endeavor which promotes under- 
standing, affection, love and respect one for 
the other. The public schools can well profit 
from this example. However, people are 
afraid to talk about parochial schools and 
their methods because of the fear that one 
is recommending a union of church and 
state. 

A young man’s leisure hours are a source 
of temptation and a climate in which he 
can get into trouble. They are supplemen- 
tary to the home and to the school. Keep 
a boy busy in sports and activities and you 
will normally keep him out of trouble. He 
should be encouraged to participate in school 
and also out of school in baseball, basket- 
ball, chess, and other activities. I cannot 
pay too much tribute to organizations such 
as the Boys Club, who fill in the hours for 
young men to provide stimulation and joint 
activity, who give the young men a feeling 
of belonging and recognize an achievement 
regardless of its importance. The Big 
Brother movement is a tremendous lift in 
our area. The Boy Scouts of America do a 
yeoman job and give the boys an opportu- 
nity to participate and also to receive vaca- 
tions in the country, away from the sultry 
heat of the city streets. 

Our parks give needed recreational facil- 
ities but for the poor boy they are too far 
away and not accessible. The playgrounds 
in the housing communities afford better 
opportunity and better avenues of release 
of energies. We have very few tennis courts 
and our playgrounds in the county of New 
York are not easily accessible to the teen- 
ager. In the rural sections, I have seen 
with pleasure the efficacy of the 4-H Clubs 
which provide for a development of skills 
and ready outlets for the young man’s en- 
ergy. The Police Athletic League renders 
a great deal of service and affords various 
outlets to the young boys. Of course all 
these activities cater to the great bulk of 
our youth, the 98 percent. Our job is to 
take care of the other one-half of 1 to 2 
percent of the boys who are juvenile delin- 
quents. The police department can be of 
great assistance and can make or break a 
young man with its understanding. Whole- 
sale arrests and roundups by scary police 
officers, who lock up groups of boys who 
are overly active but not criminals, do not 
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help the situation. Police officers, before 
coming into the force, should receive courses 
on psychology. More foot patrolmen would 
be of great assistance because the greatest 
deterrent either to crime or juvenile delin- 
quency is the presence of a bluecoat walk- 
ing up and down the street making himself 
part of the community life. 

The courts can be of great assistance. I 
think everything should be done to prevent 
that first arrest, and judges, many of them 
who have understanding, will dismiss cases 
so that there shall be no arrest but only a 
scolding. Lawyers can also prevent crime 
by talking to these juvenile delinquents as 
“dutch uncles.” While they think their job 
is to “beat the rap,” I think we as lawyers 
have a duty to ourselves and to the children 
to moralize with them and to encourage 
them to stay out of future mischief. 

Government can provide an expanded 
housing program for low-income people 
which provides decent accommodations. 
While a poor home is not a certain source of 
juvenile delinquency, decent housing accom- 
modations do not embitter children of their 
surroundings and we can at least provide 
these with modern utilities and decent sani- 
tary conditions. 

The Federal Government, the State and the 
city can also assist. The Federal Govern- 
ment can give grants-in-aid to support pro- 
grams which are designed to encourage the 
development and growth of children. The 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency in the Fed- 
eral Government is understaffed and under- 
manned and while it performs a valuable 
function, it can be expanded. The State of 
New York, as a result of a bill which I in- 
troduced, has created a permanent State 
youth commission, under the chairmanship 
of Mark McClosky. It is the funct’on of the 
State youth commission to coordinate State 
governmental programs, to work with the 
local communities in promoting and ex- 
panding recreational centers, programs, and 
to provide the funds for local groups which 
are working in this common struggle to pre- 
vent and eliminate juvenile delinquency. 
The city of New York, by opening the school 
playgrounds after school, has been doing a 
great job not only through its educational 
system but also through its police depart- 
ment. There are many other methods of 
preventing it, but each one of us has the 
responsibility to set an example by being 
models of virtue and still comport ourselves 
as human beings. 


REHABILITATION 


We talk a great deal about rehabilitating 
the juvenile delinquent and the youthful 
offender, but we do very little about it ac- 
tually. The famous Gluecks made a survey 
and found out that within 5 years 85 per- 
cent of the children who were guilty of 
delinquency repeated and transgressed once 
again. This is a horrible indictment of our 
system. We little realize that when a boy 
gets into trouble he is actually condemned 
to menial employment and to second-rate 
citizenship. Every agency of government 
interposes its strength to keep this child 
from becoming a useful citizen and losing 
himself in the anonymity of everyday life. 
A boy, after making a mistake, receives the 
blessing of our youthful offender law, gets 
a break and, being released, resolves to walk 
the straight and narrow path. He applies 
for a job—civil service closes its doors to 
him. He cannot become a police officer be- 
cause the police department under the lead- 
ership of its police commissioner not only 
refuses appointments to boys who have made 
one mistake but also extends the principle 
of refusing appointment to a boy whose 
father has been a convict. The boy cannot 
even get a job cleaning the streets because 
civil service will not approve or certify him 
as qualified. He cannot get a liquor license 
because the ABC and the State liquor board 
will refuse him a license, He cannot even 
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become a barber because that requires a 
license. If his crime has been a serious one, 
the docks and waterfront are closed to him. 
The State civil service also closes its doors. 
He can't get a Government clerical job—the 
Post Office Department will not even let him 
carry letters. The electricians and plumb- 
ers deny him, as a license is required. If he 
wants to drive a truck, he needs a driver's 
license and perhaps he cannot even get a 
driver’s license. Even if he wants to be a 
grocer, he finds himself handicapped, be- 
cause he might need a beer license and 
can't get it. Where is he to turn? He can 
only hold jobs which are menial and which 
pay little. The road back is difficult. Not 
only are obstacles put in front of him by 
the State and Federal Governments, but now 
the New York City Housing Authority has 
adopted a program to evict the families of 
boys who have gotten into trouble. One 
hundred and seventy families have been 
evicted and many others are threatened with 
eviction. $ 

During my senatorial career in the New 
York State Senate I made a recommendation 
and introduced a bill which redefined the 
term “arrest.” A person who has been ad- 
judicated a juvenile delinquent or youthful 
offender should not be considered as a per- 
son haying been arrested. In this way, a 
boy would be able to say truthfully, as on a 
civil service questionnaire, that he has never 
been arrested. We public officials will not 
take the responsibility to give a juvenile 
delinquent or youthful offender a chance to 
gain public employment. We act this way 
because we know that if the boy transgresses 
once again a newspaper will call for the 
removal of this public official. It requires 
courage for a public official to give such a 
boy an opportunity in public employment 
and there are very few with such courage. 
Despite these obstacles some boys re- 
habilitate themselyes. I salute them. 

Members of the Boys Club, it has been a 
privilege and a pleasure for me to talk with 
you and if I have been too long please be- 
lieve that I feel like Mark Twain who was 
called upon to speak, and after making a 
long speech, said: “Please forgive the length 
of my speech, I didn't have time to prepare a 
short one.“ 


Religious Imperatives and the Foreign 
Aid Issue 
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Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein views of 
some of the key leaders of major religious 
faiths which appeared in a publication 
of the Foundation for Religious Action in 
the Social and Civil Order entitled, “Re- 
ligious Imperatives and the Foreign Aid 
Issue.” 

RELIGIOUS IMPERATIVES AND THE FOREIGN AID 
IssvE 
VIEWS OF SOME KEY LEADERS OF MAJOR 
RELIGIOUS FAITHS 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, national director, 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith: 

“Our moral duty to aid the underprivileged 
arises from the fact that we have super- 
fluities and the superfluities of the rich are 
the necessities of the poor. It was a pagan, 
Terence, who said: ‘Charity begins at home.’ 
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It was Christ, the Son of God, who in the 
parable of the good Samaritan said that 
charity begins away from home with people 
who are not of our race or country. 

“In aiding underprivileged countries we 
are not to think of ourselves as superior be- 
cause we are economically wealthier; or that 
those who are aided are inferior because 
economically poorer. * * We need to 
justify our wealth by sharing it; we need to 
thank God for making us the most prosper- 
ous Nation on the earth; we need the bless- 
ing of heaven on our hearts and the grace of 
God on our whole being. Therefore with 
humility and not with pride and superiority 
we extend our hands to the needy. Theirs is 
the burden of being underprivileged; ours 
is the burden of being overprivileged. It is 
their stomachs that are empty; it could be 
our hearts that are empty. In any case, they 
could conceivably do without our aid, but 
we cannot continue to be without justice 
and charity. 

“The foreign aid of the United States must 
introduce some factor besides the economic, 
political, and military, one which is the 
strongest in our national traditions and one 
which the Soviets not only lack but repudi- 
ate. They have one fear in our dealing with 
the rest of the world, that we will take cog- 
nizance of that defect which makes them 
suspect by all the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
and that is our belief in God, the dignity of 
the human person, the freedom of con- 
science, and the principle that the state 
exists for man, not man for the state. 
When we go along with the Communist line 
that matter alone matters, we are weak and 
they are strong, when we give economic aid 
on the basis that matter alone does not 
matter, they are powerless and we are strong. 

“This is the crux of the question of for- 
eign aid.” 

Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America: “All of us, as 
members of the one body of mankind, are 
entering upon a completely new era of his- 
tory—the nuclear space age. We welcome 
the coming of this age. It is more exciting 
than the age of Columbus and Magellan. 
We should look upon it as a part of the on- 
going purpose of the eternal God, moving 
toward a goal that is bigger than any politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, or nationalistic interest. 
In the presence of this completely new de- 
velopment in history we can no longer think 
in terms of 1 nation or 1 continent alone. 
We must think in terms of the universal 
and the ultimate. For we are now not only 
1 Nation under God, but 1 world under God. 
This is true whether or not we believe it. 

“One of the greatest weapons of the spirit 
that we could possibly use is certainly that 
of mutual aid and economic assistance—the 
kind of aid that will make substantial in- 
vestments both of public and private money 
in underdeveloped areas, thereby helping the 
impoverished nations and at the same time 
increasing the level of trade, commerce, and 
industry of our own country. * * * Many 
people in America have the idea that we are 
engaged in a vast giveaway program in the 
field of foreign aid. Actually, it is a very 
tiny proportion of our mutual-security pro- 
gram. 

“A program of mutual aid should not be 
considered primarily as a weapon or a tool 
in our fight against communism. It should 
be based upon an interest in people as peo- 
ple, human beings who are in partnership 
with us as children of God, and deserving of 
the same blessings that we enjoy. At the 
same time it is only fair to recognize that 
such a program will powerfully counteract 
the Communist thrust. 

“We are now in an international storm of 
revolution, nationalism, and the unknown 
dangers of the nuclear space age. I dare to 
believe that if the major political parties 
will rise above party alignments and provide 
for the basic needs of our own people and 
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the world’s people, they will receive the in- 
creasing support of the Nation. May God 
with the help of His love and grace help 
America to rise up in the true greatness of 
its people and fulfill its mission to the 
world.” 

Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, president, the 
Synagogue Council of America: “We have 
come here because what is at stake is an 
overriding moral issue affecting the brother- 
hood of man and essential spiritual values 
in face of an unprecedented onslaught of 
materialist atheism. 

“It seems to me that the necessity for 
this conference reflects a failure on the part 
of the American people, a failure to act in 
consonance with its highest ideals, 

“What are these ideals? 

“They are, first the ideals of our biblical 
faith; and, second, the ideals which inspire 
America’s democratic traditions. These 
ideals which are shared by the majority of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, have as 
their central affirmations that God is the 
Lord of history, the creator, sustainer, and 
redeemer of all mankind, the judge of all 
men and nations. To Him is due the su- 
preme loyalty, and not to the State, political 
party, or ruler. 

“We know full well that the changeless 
values of our religious faith, the democratic 
institutions of our Nation, and the provi- 
dential abundance of this good earth, have 
produced all that is good in us. These ideals 
and material legacies impose upon us, both 
as a Nation and as individuals, a moral re- 
sponsibility to transmit to others, and to 
future generations, our democratic faith as 
well as our material wealth. 

“As religionists, we feel profoundly that 
the utilitarian motive of benevolence is not 
worthy of the United States. The moral 
character and destiny of America compel 
the higher motives of compassion, of brother- 
hood, or respect for human personality. 

“If this am fails, it will be the failure 
not only of the United States Government, 
but of the pattern of America’s moral ap- 

in the eyes of the world. It will not 
fail because the American people have never 
left unanswered the challenge of morality.” 

Reverend Demetrios Kalaris and Rev. John 
Tavlarides, Eastern Orthodox Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a joint statement: “We 
Eastern Orthodox clergymen firmly believe 
that, in the interest of man’s welfare and 
the manifestation of our Christian charity, 
special support should be given the policies 
of foreign aid of the United States. We be- 
lieve that it is in the spirit of brotherhood 
under God that our country has provided 
for the needs of people throughout the world 
and not as some would have us believe, pri- 
marily because of selfish motivation or ex- 
pediency.” 

Reverend James L. Vizzard S. J., vice pres- 
ident, National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference: “All people of informed Christian 
conscience recognize in the mutual-security 

our Nation’s answer to a religious 
and moral imperative. If we dedicate our- 
selves to a program for shared abundance, 
We may never again be called upon to dedi- 
eate our lives and our wealth to a program 
of shared disaster. We believe that here 
the United States has the opportunity and 
the privilege to give moral leadership to the 
world as it has provided political and mili- 
tary leadership.” 

Opening invocation by Dr. Charles Wesley 
Lowry, Chairman of FRASCO, at White House 
Conference on Foreign Aspects of United 
States National Security, February 25, 1958: 
“Eternal God by whose holy inspiration 
and almighty power our fathers won their 
liberties of old, we their children and Thine 
ask in this day of testing that we may be 
renewed in our love of freedom and in the 
will to sacrifice for it. 

“We.ask, O God, that the people of Amer- 
ica may be ready to hear, above the noise 
of selfish clamor, the still small voice of 
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God within, the voice which speaks to us 
of the things that pertain to peace, justice, 
and charity. 

“Especially, our Father in heaven, we the 
members of this White House Conference 
on Mutual Security bow in reverence before 
Thy great name and implore Thy grace and 
blessing on our efforts to think what is true 
and do what is right. May a fire be kindled 
here which shall spread to many hearts in 
this land of the free, enabling Americans of 
every calling to see the vision without which, 
© God, we perish and Thy world perishes. 

“For Thine own name’s sake. Amen.” 

The Honorable Brooks Hays, United States 
Congressman from Arkansas (also president, 
Southern Baptist Convention): “Will the 
ideas and method of communism win out in 
this global struggle or will the ethical and 
religious way of life we have inherited from 
our fathers prove victorious? I have no 
doubts about the outcome, but we must be 
vigilant on many fronts. Mutual security 
and sane economic assistance to underde- 
veloped nations are practical ways in which 
our great country works from year to year 
to build a world that is more just and com- 
passionate, It is one way to help lay the 
foundations for a better life on this earth 
which God has committed to our keeping.” 

Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, minister, 
Washington -Hebrew Congregation: “The 
heart of our western heritage of faith is the 
love of a righteous and merciful God and the 
love of man, because all men are the chil- 
dren of God. This love must express itself 
in acts of loving kindness, in aiding our fel- 
low men so that they can solve the problems 
of poverty and disease, of slavery and tyran- 
ny. Foreign aid is not only good religion 
but enlightened self-interest, for the men 
we help will become allies in the building of 
a just world.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, minister, Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City: “For the 
United States to discontinue or cripple its 
mutual security program would please the 
Communists more than any one thing I can 
think of. Wherever I have traveled, I have 
found that thoughtful nationals feel Amer- 
ican aid constitutes a serious and sincere 
effort to help them undergird free institu- 
tions.” 

Mr. Harry W, Flannery, president, Catholic 
Association for International Peace: “It is 
my humble opinion that if the full signifi- 
cance of foreign aid could be brought home 
to the American people, they would be 
ashamed to realize how little of our national 
wealth is being devoted to its cause. We 
have been letting the people in underdevel- 
oped countries believe that our interest in 
them is derived only from our struggle with 
the Soviet Union. We should give aid pri- 
marily, in accordance with our traditions, in 
the spirit of justice, and because we have a 
moral responsibility to do so.” 

Dr. Paul S5. Rees, minister, the Covenant 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn.; past president, 
National Association of Evangelicals: “My 
observations abroad convince me that the 
discontinuance of foreign aid would be a dis- 
service alike to our own country and to the 
Free World. Weakness in administration 
should be corrected but no countenance 
should be given to any proposal for doing 
away with this arm of helpfulness in a world 
of need.” 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta area, the 
Methodist Church: “Let us not be mistaken, 
if atheistic communism prevails in the 
world, it will more deeply wound the human 
family and damage human society than any 
merely economic or political system, how- 
ever bad, could possibly do. By the mutual 
security program of the United States Gov- 
ernment as well as by a powerful revival of 
the spiritual values underlying our civiliza- 
tion, we can restore hope to the millions of 
earth and counter unrest and the fear of 
war with the assurance of peace.” 
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The Right Rev. Angus Dun, Episcopal 
Bishop, Washington: “I think it is true that 
you can hardly expect a nation in its cor- 
porate political capacity to go beyond en- 
tightened, informed self-interest, but I 
believe self-interest that is never guided by 
anything but self-interest will fall short of 
self-interest. That is, unless it is illumi- 
nated by a light coming from beyond the 
general level of ordinary decencies, it will 
fall short of the highest interests. 

“That is, unless we are helped to look out 
in sensitivity and pity and generosity toward 
the desperate needs of multitudes of our 
fellows, we shall not even achieve the level 
of our own interests, because it is to our 
interest that these people trust us, that they 
respect us, that they turn toward the 
vaguely understood system of life which has 
done so much, as we were reminded here, 
along with very favorable circumstances, 
certainly, to give us the good inheritance 
and the position we have.” 

Dr. A. Powell Davies, deceased, formerly 
minister, All Souls Church, Unitarian, 
Washington, D. C.: “There are some people 
who still trot out the trite canard that lov- 
ing our neighbor means what we do in 
direct relationship with him and that we 
cannot love him through acts of Congress, 
This is just a tired platitude. In the mod- 
ern world we cannot even do our ordinary 
duty to our neighbor except through acts of 
Congress. This is true within our own 
country, as we have begun to recognize, and 
it is also true of our duty to the world.” 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister, Christ 
Church, Methodist, New York City: “The 
time is at hand for the recognition of the 
interdependence of all nations. This is an 
age when the incomparable spirit and 
achievements of America must be applied to 
the task of creating the economic, social, and 
political conditions of a genuine world peace, 
resting on freedom and justice.” 

Fourteen chaplains and ministers of all 
faiths to the university students and com- 
munity at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
in a joint statement: “We are sure, since 
there is an eternal right concerned with 
human values, that to ignore the aspirations 
of people for political freedom, the feeding 
of hungry men, women, and children, and 
assistance programs that raise the living 
standards of people is perilous and will be 
nationally self-defeating, however many 
missile bases we erect around Russia or 
sputniks are put into outer space.” 
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Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address delivered by our col- 
league, the Honorable Epwin E. WILLIS, 
of Louisiana, to the Louisiana State Bar 
Association meeting at Alexandria, La., 
in November 1957, on the subject of Trial 
by Jury. Representative WILLIS is a 
member of the Judiciary Committee and 
one of the most able and learned lawyers 
in the House of Representatives. His 
address deals with a subject that is fun- 
damental, and the subject and the ad- 
dress should be of concern to every Mem- 
ber of the Congress, as well as to the 
people of the country generally. 
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Iconcur wholeheartedly with the views 
so ably expressed by Representative 
Wiis. The jury trial is one of our 
most cherished and privileged posses- 
sions, and it is imperative that it be held 
sacred. I, regret to have to say that 
there are a number of organizations in 
the country which have little or no re- 
gard for the principles of liberty upon 
which this country is based. I agree 
with Mr. WiILLIs that in all criminal 
prosecutions a man has an indubitable, 
inalienable, and indefeasible right to be 
confronted with his accusers and wit- 
nesses, to call for evidence in his behalf, 
and to a speedy trial by an impartial jury 
of his vicinage, without whose unani- 
mous consent he cannot be found guilty. 

The address of Mr. WILLIS is as follows: 


TRIAL BY JURY 
(By Epwin E. WILLIS) 


The origin of trial by jury is disputed by 
historians. It is evident, however, that 
the principle of trial by jury emanated from 
the sense of justice and fair play of our an- 
cestors, This is clear when one studies the 
forms of trials that existed among all na- 
tions in primitive times. 

As far back as the ancient days of the 
Greek and Roman emperors we can discern 
modes for the settlement of disputes which 
resemble our concept of modern juries. The 
Roman tribunal was somewhat similar to 
the modern jury but they employed men 
possessed of legal knowledge in place of a 
formal judge. The Romans also had a pro- 
cedure comparable to our present system 
for challenging jurors. 

The old custom of the Roman emperor in 
summoning before him persons who lived 
in the neighborhood to declare under oath 
their knowledge with respect to facts of pub- 
lic interest was indeed the germ of the 
modern trial by jury. 


RIGHT OF EXAMINATION 


In the early Middle Ages this Roman pro- 
cedure was employed on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions by Frankish bishops and by Charle- 
maine and the other Frankish kings in 
connection with civil issues. Some centuries 
later we find virtually the same custom in 
the inquisition processes employed by the 
Norman dukes. 

I digress to point out another right which 
not only implements the jury system, but 
without which jury trial would be com- 
pletely ineffective. I refer to the right of 
an accused to confront and cross-examine 
his accusers. We have it on highest author- 
ity that this particular right was derived 
directly from the Romans. Except for it, 
one of the most courageous and profound of 
all the early Christians would have been 
doomed to die on the cross, as did the 
Master before him. 

At the second trial of St. Paul before 
Festus, the so-called witnesses did not tes- 
tify. Instead Tertullus, the orator, made 
this argument: 

“We have found this man to be a pest, a 
promoter of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world, and a ringleader of 
the sedition of the Nazarene sect.” 

Paul said, “I am standing at the tribunal 
of Caesar; there I ought to be tried. To the 
Jews I have done no wrong, as thou thyself 
very well knowest. For if I have done any 
wrong or committed a crime deserving of 
death, I do not refuse to die. But if there 
is no ground to their charges against me, no 
one can give me up to them; I appeal to 
Caesar,” 

Then Festus, the Roman governor, made 
this ruling: 

“Thou hast appealed to Caesar; to Caesar 
thou shalt go * * * Romans are not ac- 
customed to give any man up before the 
accused has met his accusers face to face 
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and has been given a chance to defend him- 
self against the charges.” 

But, regardless of the true origin of trial 
by jury, there is no dispute that the system, 
as we know it today in America, was de- 
rived from England. 

During the reign of Alfred the Great, 
from 871 to 901 A. D., we can find semblance 
of settlement of disputes by juries. But 
the common-law system of trial by jury de- 
veloped from the 10th to the 16th centuries. 
William the Conqueror employed the jury 
system, as it existed in 1085, in compiling 
the Doomsday Book. 

In the early days trial by jury was not 
a matter of right, but merely a privilege, 
to be granted or withheld as a favor of 
the King. Henry II did encourage jury 
trials during his reign in the latter half 
of the 12th century. He also employed a 
jury for indicting those individuals who had 
violated the King’s peace by the commission 
of serious crime. 

During this period of development the 
function of the jury was not to render a 
verdict but to supply evidence on oath as 
witnesses do today. The ancient jury was 
very similar to our modern concept of the 
grand jury, to the extent that the evidence 
amounted to an indictment. 

Until the 13th century, however, this 
indictment by the jury was followed by a 
trial by ordeal, battle or comporgation. It 
was dissatisfaction with such modes of trial, 
and the opposition of the church, which 
finally led to the acceptance of the opinion 
of a second jury, a deciding one. Here we 
see a resemblance of our petit jury. 


MODERN SYSTEM 


The abuses of King John resulted in 
changing the privilege of a trial by jury to 
aright. This ended the practice of selling 
and buying writs, which had flourished 
under him. The Magna Carta, granted at 
Runnymede in 1215, provided that no free 
man should be impoverished, dispossessed 
or in any way detained, except by the fair 
judgment of his peers and according to the 
law of the land. Here was the true begin- 
ning of our system of trial by jury, as a 
fundamental right. 

The history of trial by jury during the 
Middle Ages is replete with incidents of 
abuse of, and hostility for, this system by 
kings and their ministers. They converted 
the process of attaint, which was originally 
devised to provide extra protection for the 
accused and to be a royal weapon against 
the corruption of justice, into an attack on 
the jury itself. Thus, if they considered a 
verdict by a jury unjust, they preferred 
charges against its members and tried them 
before the star-chamber court, which func- 
tioned without a jury. That court over the 
years became an instrument for religious 
and political persecution. That institution, 
with its denial of a jury trial, was one of the 
main causes for the downfall of Charles I 
and his ultimate beheading. 

In 1641, when Parliament obtained the 
upper hand, one of its first acts was to 
abolish the star-chamber court and to assert 
the right of every Englishman to a fair and 
open judgment by his peers. It also abol- 
ished the right to punish jurors for verdicts 
considered to be unjust, and substituted 
therefor the remedy of a new trial. Actions 
of attaint were prohibited in 1670 in the 
famous Bushell case when a judge at- 
tempted to imprison a whole jury for a ver- 
dict with which he disagreed. 

There were other instances of intimidation 
of juries during these years. The actions of 
bloody Judge Jeffries were notorious. How- 
ever, public acceptance and confidence in 
the verdicts of juries overcame all such at- 
tacks. Able and courageous leaders of the 
English bar, such as Erskine, Coke, Bacon, 
Burke, and Fox, led the fight to preserve the 
sanctity of jury verdicts. 
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During and after the French Revolution, 
fear of revolutionary elements led to repres- 
sive censorship and limitations of civil lib- 
erties in England. In 1793 habeas corpus 
in certain cases was suspended. Fox led 
the movement which resulted in repealing 
the suspension. 


POWERS EXTENDED 


In 1792, Fox had also been responsible for 
a new libel law which extended the power 
of juries to decide the whole case, both as to 
the law and the fact. Here, indeed, was a 
victory for democracy and trial by jury. And 
since the beginning of the 19th century, 
there has been very little threat to the right 
of trial by jury in criminal cases in England. 

The old adage that distance lends enchant- 
ment did not apply among the American 
colonists in their relationship with the Eng- 
lish Crown. Although the same conditions 
on the whole prevailed in colonial America 
as in 18th century England, with respect to 
the administration of justice and trial by 
jury, the attitude of the colonists was from 
the beginning different. Being in no posi- 
tion to fear feudal exactions of exploitations, 
the colonists looked upon the King not as 
their protector but rather as the potential 
aggressor upon their rights. In this spirit 
they protested every effort to curtail trial 
by jury as an act of tyranny. 

Thus the English Parliament passed the 
famous Navigation Acts and in 1696 reor- 
ganized the admiralty courts so as to better 
cope with flagrant smuggling in and out of 
the Colonies. These admiralty courts, how- 
ever, were not part of the traditional com- 
mon law system and did not provide for a 
trial by jury. As a result, English or Eng- 
lish-appointed judges frequently sentenced 
American seamen and merchants arbitrari- 
ly. The more effective these courts became, 
the more the colonists resented them, and 
the more they came to insist upon trial by 
jury as a fundamental right. 

The Stamp Act of 1764, offensive enough 
in its imposition of taxation without repre- 
sentation, added insult to injury by provid- 
ing that all violators were to be tried in the 
admiralty courts where trial by jury is not 
provided. The Americans did not accept the 
British view that Parliament was completely 
sovereign, and could constitutionally pass 
any measure it chose. In their eyes, the 
Stamp Act was, among other things, a clear 
effort to bypass and thus to deprive them of 
the right to trial by jury. The reaction 
against it. was so strong that it prompted 
the Colonies to pass acts of nullification. 
The Virginia resolution, introduced by Pat- 
rick Henry, the Stamp Act Congress, and, 
above all, the boycott of all English mer- 
chandise, forced the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. 

This effort on the part of the English Par- 
liament to bypass jury trial was to be re- 
peated by the American Congress almost 200 
years later in connection with so-called civil 
rights legislation, except that equity instead 
of admiralty courts were to be the instru- 
ment. 

The final British effort to tamper with the 
traditional trial by jury in the Colonies 
came with the misnamed act for the impar- 
tial administration of justice. This was one 
of the intolerable acts passed in 1744 as a 
retaliatory measure for the Boston Tea Party. 
This act provided that certain offenders were 
to be transported to England for trial there. 
This repudiation of the colonists’ own right 
to judge their fellow citizens was one of the 
last acts which made reconciliation with 
England impossible, and thus provoked the 
war for American independence, 

RIGHT PRESERVED 

It was in the light of this background that 

the Founding Fathers were determined to 


preserve and perpetuate the jury system 
when our Constitution was adopted. 
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It is illuminating to note, however, that 
there was no real controversy in respect. to 
trial by jury in criminal cases. In fact, jury 
trial in criminal cases was provided for in 
section 2 of article 3 of the original Con- 
stitution. The seventh provision of the Bill 
of Rights refers to trial by jury in civil cases. 
Here the colonists were erecting a barrier 
against extension of any power, even in civil 
cases, comparable to that which had been 
vested in and exercised by the admiralty 
courts during the domination of England. 

Jefferson was in Paris at the time of the 
adoption of the original Constitution. Dur- 
ing the time of the great debates on the 
proposition to ratify the original instrument 
in the conventions of the several States, 
Jefferson wrote from Paris to a friend: 

“There are instruments for administering 
the government so clearly trustworthy that 
we should never leave the legislature at lib- 
erty to change them. The new Constitution 
has secured these in the executive and leg- 
islative departments, but not in the judi- 
ciary. It should have established trials by 
the people themselves, that is to say, by 
3 our forefathers imbedded 
jury trials even in civil cases as part of the 
Bill of Rights. And the constitutional 
guarantee of the right to jury trial has 
withstood the most severe stresses and 
strains in our turbulent history. 

Thus, the fear of the panic created by the 
French Revolution hit America with such 
force that it prompted the passage of the 
alien and sedition laws dealing with trea- 
son, and curtailing the right to criticize our 
Government. But devotion to the principle 
of trial by jury was so deeply imbedded in 
the minds of our ancestors that no one had 
the temerity to suggest the elimination of 
trial by jury under these laws. 


SYSTEM NEVER SUSPENDED 


In fact, in our entire history, when the 
greatest of threats have been leveled at the 
very existence of our Government itself, 
trial by jury has never been suspended; not 
even in wartime. It was preserved during 
the trying days of the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, the War Between the 
States, and through two World Wars. 

It is this deep-rooted belief in trial by 
jury that is responsible for the law and 
jurisprudence to the effect that citizens 
cannot be tried by the military courts in 
this country. 

There is one exception, however, to this 
history of trial by jury in America, and that 
is during the reconstruction era. It was the 
most flagrant example in our history of a 
peacetime suspension of the right of trial by 
jury. It was accomplished by the establish- 
ment of military governments in areas where 
fighting had ended. But the excesses of the 
military governors and of the carpetbaggers 
and scalawags who surrounded them aroused 
public hostility. This deliberate repudiation 
of all the philosophy upon which the Consti- 
tution was conceived caused the reconstruc- 
tion acts to be condemned by all men of 
good will. 

EROSION OF RIGHTS 


Despite the provisions of the Bill of Rights, 
however, trial by jury has been gradually 
eliminated in civil proceedings before so- 
called administrative bodies and tribunals. 
The Honorable David F. Maxwell, former 
president of the American Bar Association, 
had this to say on the subject: 

“For some time I have been deeply con- 
cerned by the insidious process which has 
been gradually eroding our right to trial by 
jury in civil cases. The right of trial by jury 
is firmly imbedded in the American system of 
jurisprudence and is as old as the country 
itself. Reference to it is found in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, which deplores the 
abuses and usurpation by George III depriv- 
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ing us in many cases of the benefits of trial 
by jury.’ Article VII of the Bill of Rights 
guarantees trial by jury ‘in suits at common 
law, where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed $20,” 

“Yet, during the past half century, bit by 
bit, there has been a whittling away of jury 
jurisdiction. Arbitration has replaced the 
jury trial in many areas, notably in the mo- 
tion picture, building trades and textile in- 
dustries, and generally in the field of labor 
law. 

Various administrative bodies and tribu- 
nals, both on a Federal and State level, are 
determining the rights of citizens in a man- 
ner affecting their everyday lives, without 
the benefit of juries. In Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, such a board is vested with authority 
to award damages in automobile accident 
cases on the basis of liability without fault, 
and there are many authorities in this coun- 
try advocating the adoption of a similar sys- 
tem here. The Compulsory Arbitration Act 
in Pennsylvania, adopted in 1952, provides 
that the trial court may, by appropriate 
rule, substitute arbitration for trial by jury 
when the amount in controversy is $1,000 
or less, and the constitutionality of the act 
has been upheld by the supreme court of 
that State.” 

As one of those who firmly believes in 
trial by jury, I, too, was concerned about 
recent attempts to limit and circumscribe 
this constitutional right of our people. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION 


Thus, we heard and learned a great deal 
about the precious right of trial by jury dur- 
ing the debates on so-called civil-rights leg- 
islation in the Congress last year. A dis- 
cussion of civil rights is, of course, beyond 
the scope of this assignment, but I mention 
our experience because it provided a new 
meaning to jury trials as a fundamental 
right. 

The question was not whether, after trial 
of an injunction suit on its merits, a per- 
son charged with contempt of court for vio- 
lating the injunction decree is entitled to 
be tried by jury. And no amout of specious 
argument by the proponents of the bill 
could make it so. The proposition was 
whether we should substitute an initial civil 
remedy for a present criminal prosecution as 
was accomplished through the admiralty 
courts during colonial days. 

Thus, for the last 70 years or more a 
person charged with depriving another of 
any conceivable civil right, including his 
right to vote, can be prosecuted and tried, 
but only before a jury of his peers. For- 
saking principle for expediency, Mr. Brow- 
nell, the Attorney General of the United 
States, took the position, however, that the 
jury system is no longer to be trusted in 
so-called civil rights cases. 

NEW REMEDY CREATED 

Accordingly, a new remedy was created. 
But, mind you, the new cause of action is 
not granted to the persons aggrieved. It 
is to be exercised exclusively by the Attorney 
General. The class injunction suit is to be 
filed in the name of the United States 
against the people of a whole community 
and the action can be brought without the 
consent and even over the protest of the real 
parties at interest, a reprehensible practice 
for which a lawyer could be disbarred. 

Stated differently, the real issue was 
whether Congress could, as a matter of good 
constitutional law, or should, as a matter of 
cynical Congressional policy, pervert equity 
courts as criminal tribunals. 

We did succeed in providing a jury trial in 
certain criminal contempt proceedings which 
can result in imprisonment. From my point 
of view, the jury trial provision is far from 
satisfactory, but it was the best we could 
imbed in the so-called civil rights bill. In 
any event, if this limited provision can serve 
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as a challenge to succeeding Congresses and 
to the members of the bar to continue the 
fight against further erosion of jury trial 
as a fundamental right, I think our efforts 
will not have been in vain. 


Address of Hon. T. A. Thompson, of 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man T. A. THompson of Louisiana and I 
have been working closely together for 
the sweetpotato growers of our State. 
Congressman THOMPSON was honored 
recently by being invited to address the 
annual Sweet Potato Association meet- 
ing which was held in St. Francisville, 
La. The speech made by Congressman 
THOMPSON seemed most timely and this 
speech, followed by his efforts in Wash- 
ington for the sweetpotato farmers, is 
further evidence of his interest in de- 
veloping a better economy for our small 
farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the text of 
his speech to the membership of the 
House. 

The address follows: 


Being here with you today is a disinct 
honor and pleasure. I do have the distinc- 
tion, however, of being the person at this 
meeting who knows probably less about 
sweet potatoes than anyone here. Ido know 
of the many problems facing the industry— 
I know of the problems of the past, too, and 
I know of the inspired manner in which 
you, the farmers, the processors and the 
marketers, have faced up to these problems 
and we have all seen the results of your 
efforts, Your work has done more to keep 
the small farmers in business in our areas 
than any other one thing I can think of. 

Back when you first began the develop- 
ment of the Louisiana sweetpotato pro- 
gram, you had no way of knowing that a 
badly managed cotton program would allow 
the traditional cotton farmers of the South 
to lose thousands of acres of their plantings 
to Western States. You had no way of 
knowing that Mr. Benson would allow the 
traditional rice farmers of our State to be 
placed in jeopardy by continuing price sup- 
ports and not controlling acreages, thereby 
allowing those who had lost cotton acres in 
other States to immediately go into rice. 
Yet, the organization you started has been 
a dramatic thing. 

I was with State government for 18 years 
prior to being sent to Washington and my 
duties then took me into every department 
of our State. I took particular interest then 
in the department of agriculture. I well re- 
member the great work done by the late great 
commissioner of agriculture, the Honorable 
W. E. Anderson, and at that time his State 
entomologist, Sid McGrory, who did such 
a great job and later filled the high position 
of commissioner. His interest in our farm- 
ers was evidenced then, as it is today by his 
presence here. 

You were beset then by just about every- 
thing that could have caused the program 
to be abandoned—sweet potato weevil— 
government quarantines, Iack of sufficient 
funds for research and development—lack of 
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industry regulations—and lack of enlight- 
ened marketing. 

How well do I remember the battles we 
had to secure funds for the sweet potato 
weevil programs. I was handling State budg- 
ets then, so I know. And, finally, through 
understanding legislatures, we were spending 
more in Louisiana on the program than all of 
the other potato-growing States combined. 

Our research program was augmented and 
soon, through the inspired work of Dr. Julian 
Miller, we were to have the finest product of 
any State. I have learned that only recently 
the cause of cork has been ascertained and 
will soon be a problem of the past. 

The one thing that stands out in my 
thinking, however, is the fact that producers 
themselves have paid their own way toward 
the accomplishment of marketing, advertise- 
ment, and self-regulation. The fact that no 
potato from Louisiana is marketed unless it 
meets rigid standards of your own making 
is something to be proud of. Has this been 
impressive to the consumer? Considering 
that Louisiana yams represent 40 percent of 
the Nation's consumption, how can you con- 
clude otherwise? 

I have always had great confidence in a 
good public relations program. I believe that 
90 percent of the failures in business is due 
to the lack of good public relations—con- 
sidering, of course, that the operators are 
otherwise qualified. You have done a tre- 
mendous job of letting the public know of 
our yams, both by advertising and by the an- 
nual excursions where Louisianians and our 
beautiful yam queens have received acclaim. 
And I want to thank the association—and 
especially my good friend, Joe Arceneaux— 
for making it possible for me to bring our 
yam to the attention of the folks in Wash- 
ington. 

From the letters I received I know that 
others were impressed. You should have 
seen Washington’s most eligible bachelor, 
when, as an accommodation to him, I named 
a “Miss Yam for a Day in Washington.” I 
think he was more impressed with the 
beauty of Miss Fran Anderson than by the 
yam mask she wore, because he didn’t kiss 
her at all until we removed the mask. 

Vice President Nrxon was no less gracious. 
It’s amazing how few closed doors there are 
to a pretty girl. 

In addition to the 2 tons of yams given 
away that day, yams were served in every 
restaurant on Capitol Hill as a side dish 
even to hamburgers. I do hope the little 
excursion was worth the efforts you went to, 
to make it possible. 

When I think of our National Govern- 
ment and its wide scope of activities, I’m 
reminded of the age-old story of “cabbages 
and kings.” Our present-day Government 
has its finger in eyerything—so, perhaps, I 
could speak today of “Potatoes and Things.” 

Certainly, we in Louisiana, we of America, 
have made progress over the years in many 
fields. This progress has meant—by and 
large—a higher standard of living, better 
schools, better medical facilities, better 
everything. But, if we are not careful, if we 
lose our sense of values as to what makes 
America fundamentally a Nation of strong 
people, the entire development might be- 
come one of pr against happiness. 
We should never only look at the “across the 
board” benefits of progress. The average 
may be up, but it may be that because it is 
up some segment of our population is suf- 
fering. When average earnings are up, av- 
erage costs go up. What about the small 
farmer—his costs go up just as high as do 
the costs for industrial workers, but his in- 
come has not kept pace. The small-busi- 
ness man is in the same boat. 

In recent years I have heard it said by 
high Government officials that if a farmer 
is too small to keep pace, let him leave the 
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farm—and many have been forced to leave. 
There were more bankruptcy proceedings 
last year than in any year since the 30's. 
From too many high places in our Govern- 
ment today we hear—hbig business, big farm- 
ers, economic units, big everything. They 
have even been closing down, or trying to 
close down, small post offices, What these 
people don't consider is, that the bigness of 
this Nation, the traditional success of our 
Government, is entirely due to a lot of little 
people. Little people who have maintained 
the faith of our Founding Fathers of a free 
life in the pursuit of happiness. All they 
want from government is enforcement of 
laws, protection in times of emergency, and 
a helping hand in times of distress. 

High costs today are directly attributable 
to big subsidies to big business and inter- 
national politics—much of it at the expense 
of those little people who can share only in 
these high costs. 

America has been made great since the 
days of the minute men by their having 
common meeting places—places where news 
could be disseminated—where ideas could 
be disseminated—where ideas could be ex- 

changed—communities where homes could 
plant roots and the development of inherent 
loyalty can be nurtured. 

Take away the small post offices, such as 
Mr. Summerfield has been trying todo. Then 
you take away the common meeting place, 
you take away the bulletin board—and, in 
many instances, you take away the identity 
of the community. The train no longer 
stops. Neighbors no longer see each other 
daily. You no longer live in Turkey Creek, 
or Chicot, or Baines—you now are one of the 
residents of Highway 145 and must, unless 
you can drive 30 miles, catch the post office 
when it goes by. Some savings in money— 
yes—but what is the cost in the fundamental 
strength of America which stems from the 
small community system? 

When small farmers are forced to leave the 
farm, how much do we lose? First, you lose 
the wholesome atmosphere of a healthy, 
happy family who lives there, not because of 
wealth to be attained, but because of a way 
of life. You lose those hardy, courageous, 
independent, thinking individuals from 
whence nearly all of our great leaders have 
sprung. You lose in money, too. Send the 
small farmer into town. He must reside 
where his resources will allow him to. He 
must accept the most menial jobs until he 
is trained—that is, if he ts fortunate enough 
to get work at all. No more 4-H Club work 
for the children; no more chores to keep them 
occupied, so they may acquire a healthy out- 
look on life. The streets are their play- 
ground; idle minds and bodies create delin- 
quency. The cost to you—check your wel- 
fare costs—one-tenth of the costs for welfare 
payments to a family of six in the city could 
maintain a happy and productive family on a 
small farm. 

Where else do you lose? If one large 
farmer now handles crops formerly raised by 
10 families—the crossroads store sells one 
pair of shoes where it formerly sold 10; small 
service stations, feed mills, in fact, the en- 
tire small country community shrinks to 
nothing—and, as often as not, the farm is 
now operated by absentee landlords so the 
profits made by the so-called “economic unit 
goes to a depository far away from the land 
from which it was wrenched. 

Now, I do not mean that I am against a 
farm being an economic unit. Far from it— 
I have seen families reared on 40- to 50-acre 
farms—I have seen such small farm families 
send several children through college with 
little or no assistance from without. Our 
whole system of research and development 
and agriculture education has been founded 
for the purpose of developing means of 
gleaning more and more production from our 
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lands, while at the same time conserving our 
soil’s resources. 

Our county agents have done banner jobs 
in their work with small farmers. Our home 
demonstration agents were not trained to 
visit mammoth farming operations, but have 
devoted their time and efforts to assisting 
the smaller families in becoming more and 
more self-sustaining—how to raise their 
standard of living without the expenditure 
of their cash money. These wonderful 
workers teach everything from furniture up- 
holstering to the making of clothes, to 
canning, and many other things that would 
otherwise dip into the small earnings from 
cash crops. 

Certainly those of us who set up these pro- 
grams did not share, with Mr. Benson, the 
theory that small farmers must leave the 
farm. Let us help the small farmer to be- 
come self-sustaining and thereby be classed 
as an economic unit. You, as an association, 
are doing your share to bring this about. 

I hope that your work will inspire others 
to follow suit. You know—experience is a 
great teacher—why do some people forget so 
easily? Do you remember when in the early 
days of the ERA and the CWA, how thou- 
sands of small farmers left the farms and 
moved into the cities and towns in order to 
be eligible for $12-a-week checks or grocery 
orders? Then, following this, the rural-re- 
habilitation program had to be started to get 
those thousands of small farmers and their 
families back to a stable life—I wonder how 
many millions were spent on that project. 
The Government thought it so important 
then for these people to return to the farm 
that they purchased, for cash, a mule, seed, 
tools, and, in some cases, bought the farm 
and farmhouse. We cannot allow this to 
happen again. 

The strength of our community system, 
of our small farmers and our small business 
will determine our strength in the event of 
a national emergency. Anyone desiring a 
quiet existence did badly to be born in this 
20th century, what with nuclear fission and 
fusion, space satellites, intercontinental mis- 
siles, and the growing cancer of Russian 
idealogy, we can see no peace even though 
we may avert outright war. 

I have no doubt that our scientists are 
well qualified to continue to lead in scien- 
tific discovery and development. Certainly 
the Russians launched the first satellite— 
that was because our leaders failed to realize 
the value of such a project in world opinion 
or public relations. We really slipped, and 
Russia stole the ball—we have regained some 
world prestige by the launching of the 
Explorer. 

Now we cannot relax. We must prove to 
the world our leadership, not by bragging 
of the destructive power of the H—bomb, 
but by convincing the people of the world 
that these discoveries can be used to benefit 
free peoples everywhere. 

If confidence is to be built up in America, 
over the world, it will be by the positive ap- 
proach in selling democracy—by feeding the 
hungry (our surplusses could be used for 
this), by assuring friends of support in times 
of danger, But not by reaching for the 
pocketbook each time we face a problem. 
You can’t inspire the will for freedom and 
democracy by payments of cash, 

Remember the Republican slogan of 6 
years ago Trade Not Aid"—I wonder what 
has happened to that one. Mr. Dulles seems 
to think now that charity begins abroad 
and after all the discussion of lobbies for 
our natural gas bill and the subsequent 
veto, our President has now hired the Na- 
tion’s best, Mr. Eric Johnston, of Hollywood, 
to lobby the Americans into pressuring their 
Congressmen to yote for the giveaway. 

Surely we should help our neighbors, but 
not to the extent that we bleed ourselves 
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white to do it. Not to build highways in 
Arabia while our people drown for the lack 
of levees; not to train farmers of foreign 
lands to grow rice when our farmers starve 
because of acreage reductions due to the 
loss of foreign markets. 

President Eisenhower told us one day that 
if we should seek only to arm and create 
weapons for war and not protect and de- 
velop our own natural resources, that we 
would enter an age of peril. We are still 
waiting for the administration to place this 
piece of philosophy into effect. Only this 
week I saw for the first time the rivers and 
harbors and flood control bill treated as a 
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partisan measure, with all the Republicans 
in the House voting against it. 

So, you see when I mentioned “Cabbages 
and Kings” and “Potatoes and Things,” I 
couldn't be far wrong in saying they are 
related. Certainly, we should worry about 
and work toward the friendship of King 
Saud, but not to the exclusion of help to 
our farmers. We should strive to keep the 
Suez Canal open to world traffic, but not 
to the extent of cost that precludes the 
dredging of the Calcasteu River where our 
own ships go aground. 

You can no more force the people of Cam- 
bodia to accept a way of life to which they 
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are not accustomed by the expenditure of 
funds than the Supreme Court can force its 
philosophy upon us of the South by the 
use of troops. 

Every major problem can be broken down 
to small problems—if you solve the small 
ones, there will be no large ones to defeat 
you. That is true of our State and Nation. 
It is true of your efforts in the development 
of our sweet potato economy. Certainly, you 
will continue to have problems. I can only 
hope our Government can approach its 
problems with the same commonsense and 
perseverance as you have faced yours. 


SENATE 
Monpay, ArRIL 14, 1958 


Rev. William Byrd Lee, retired Epis- 
copal minister, Richmond, Va., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, as for the people of these 
United States in general, so especially 
for their Senate in Congress assembled, 
that Thou wouldst be pleased to direct 
and prosper all their consultations, to 
the advancement of Thy glory, the safety, 
honor, and welfare of Thy people; that 
all things may be so ordered and set- 
tled by their endeavors, upon the best 
and surest foundations, that peace and 
happiness, truth and justice, may be 
established among us for all generations. 
These and all necessaries for them, for 
us, and for all Thy people all over the 
world, we humbly beg in the name and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, our most 
blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 3, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 3, 1958, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on April 4, 1958, he signed 
the enrolled bill (S. 1386) to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prescribe rules, standards, and instruc- 
tions for the installation, inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of power or 
train brakes, which had been signed by 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 4, 1958, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills: 

S. 1386. An act to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prescribe rules, 
standards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
power or train brakes; and 

S. 1740. An act to authorize the payment 
from the employees’ life insurance fund of 


expenses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in making certain beneficial asso- 
ciation assumption agreements and to ex- 
tend the time for making such agreements. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RESEARCH INTO PROBLEMS OF 
FLIGHT WITHIN AND OUTSIDE 
THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces] and myself, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, the measure 
concerning outer space which -was sent 
to Congress by the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3609) to provide for re- 
search into problems of flight within 
and outside the earth’s atmosphere, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Jounson of Texas (for himself and Mr. 
BRIDGES), by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
special Committee on Space and Astro- 
nautics. 


VAN CLIBURN, OF TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have often expressed my belief 


that a free exchange of ideas and artistic 
talent between the United States and 
Russia is in the best interests of this 
country. 

There is no stamp of nationality on 
artistic genius. The power of the artist 
transcends national boundaries. 

We have had a clear demonstration of 
this truth during the past weekend. A 
young man from Kilgore, Tex., has won 
the great international piano competi- 
tion in Moscow. 

Van Cliburn’s playing won the hearts 
of his Russian listeners. All the tensions 
of the cold war could not stop the power 
of his music. 

Van Cliburn was raised in east Texas. 
His mother was his only teacher until 6 
years ago. Now, in his hour of triumph, 
the people of Texas and of all America 
rejoice with him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks two stories, from the 
New York Times of April 12, and April 
14 concerning Mr. Cliburn’s perform- 
ance; and a story, from the Baltimore 
Sun of April 14, announcing his victory 
in the competition. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 12, 1958] 
RUSSIANS CHEER UNITED STATEs PIANIST, 23, 
FOR BRILLIANCE IN Moscow CONTEST 
(By Max Frankel) 

Moscow, April 11—A_ boyish-looking, 
curly-haired young man from Kilgore, Tex., 
took musical Moscow by storm tonight. 

Van Cliburn, a 23-year-old pianist, played 
in the finals of the International Tchaikovsky 
competition. He dazzled the audience with 
a display of technical skill that Russians 
have long considered their special forte. He 
added to it a majestic romantic style that his 
1,500 listeners could not resist. 

Mr. Cliburn had emerged from the first 
two rounds of the competition as the rage of 
the town. Nothing has been so scarce here in 
a long time as a ticket to his performance 
tonight. 

Militiamen were ranged in front of the 
Tchaikovsky Conservatory to keep order 
among the enthusiastic crowds. Members of 
the well-dressed audience greeted each other 
as influential persons for having managed 
to get to the concert. Standees filled the 
aisles into deep balconies, The conserva- 
tory's office was telling hundreds of callers: 

“Cliburn is playing tonight. Call back for 
tickets tomorrow.” 

When the young pianist finished his final 
piece, Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano Concerto 
in D minor, he received a standing ovation. 
Even some of the jurors applauded. Shouts 
of “Bravo” rang out for 844 minutes until 
the judges permitted a violation of the con- 
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test rules and sent Mr. Cliburn out for a 
second bow. 

Backstage, Emil Gilels, one of the leading 
Soviet pianists and chairman of the inter- 
national jury in the contest, embraced the 
young American. So did other jurors, and 
Kiril P. Kondrashin, who had conducted, 
Members of the orchestra stood on stage to 
join in the applause. 

Although 6 other young pianists were 
still to perform in the finals, including 3 
highly rated Russians, conservatory students 
were shouting “First prize” throughout the 
ovation for Mr. Cliburn. Alexander M. Gol- 
denweiser, white-haired octogenarian who 
is dean of Soviet pianists and a contempo- 
rary of Rachmaninoff, said he had never 
heard the concerto played better since Rach- 
maninoff last performed it. He walked down 
the center aisle mumbling “genius.” 

It is far from certain that Mr. Cliburn will 
win first prize in the competition. The nine 
finalists are all first-rate and include an- 
other American, Daniel Pollack of Los An- 
geles. But Mr. Cliburn is clearly the popu- 
lar favorite and all Moscow is wondering 
whether an American will walk off with top 
honors. 

The results will be announced Monday. 

The competition is not just another cul- 
tural event here. It has gripped the city 
as the baseball world series captivates Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Cliburn, a graduate of the Juilliard 
School of Music who had been taught only 
by his mother until he was 17, lives at 205 
West 57th Street in New York. He is 
tall and thin and has a powerful 12- 
note span. His physical endurance seems to 
be a match for his musical ability, for he 
performed two concertos and a shorter piece 
this evening only 9 hours after he had 
played the entire program in rehearsal. 

Besides the Rachmaninoff, he played the 
Tchaikovsky First Piano Concerto in B minor 
and a rondo composed for the competition 
by Dmitri Kabalevsky. The latter works are 
required pieces in the finals. 

But it is generally conceded here that, de- 
spite his talent, it is the fact that he is the 
product of an American education that has 
propelled Mr. Cliburn to fame here. He has 
taken Moscow not only by storm but by sur- 
prise. The outcome of the contest seemed 
almost of secondary importance tonight. 


TALL AT THE KEYBOARD 


Moscow, April 13——A native of the Amer- 
ican Deep South who is the son of an oil 
company employee and a beneficiary of the 
Rockefellers—that is who stands as the 
cynosure of Moscow today. 

His name is Van Cliburn, and he now lives 
in New York. In the first days of the Tchai- 
kovsky international piano and violin festi- 
val, when he emerged from among 49 con- 
testants here as the darling of the serious 
listeners and the bobby-soxers alike, they 
called him the American genius. 

Now that he has won the contest, the Rus- 
sians have dubbed him Malchik (little boy) 
from the South. 

Both titles seem apt. Despite his slender 
6-feet 4-inch frame, Mr. Cliburn, who is 23 
years old, is boyish in appearance. He has a 
small face, with a sharp nose and clear blue 
eyes tucked under a thick head of blond, 
curly hair. 

He was born in Shreveport, La., and his 
speech, though patently that of a prodigy 
and a romantic, also betrays the fact that 
he has not been away too long from his 
daddy, who lives in Kilgore, Tex., where Van 
spent his early years. 

If they know, the Russians have not let 
on that Mr. Cliburn’s father is a purchasing 
agent for a big United States oil company 
(“But mind you, we don’t own a drop”) or 
that the Mary B. Rockefeller Foundation 
financed the young man's trip to this capi- 
tal of international communism, 
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Mr. Cliburn brought to the stage of the 
Tchaikovsky Conservatory a formidable tal- 
ent, combining great technical skill with a 
robust and crowd-appealing emotional style. 
And that is comparable to bringing a copy 
of Marx to the Kremlin, 


A FRUSTRATED ACTOR 


Mr. Cliburn, who concedes that he is a 
frustrated actor, says he has to have people 
around to perform at his best. That wish 
was eminently fulfilled here. He has been 
mobbed everywhere, by fans, autograph seek- 
ers, and girls bearing flowers. The audi- 
ences responded at once to his playing and 
his displays of rapture at the piano. 

Some of the six Russian members of the 
contest jury made no secret of their admira- 
tion for his talent and training. They con- 
fessed to Mark Schubart, dean of the Juilli- 
ard School of Music, that they had no idea 
of “your wonderful school.” Mr. Cliburn is a 
graduate of Juilliard. 

Still, the Russians could take part credit 
for the winner’s training. His teacher at 
Juilliard was Rosina Lhevinne, a graduate of 
the Moscow Conservatory, who left Russia be- 
fore the Communists came to power in 1917. 

There has been only one other teacher in 
Mr. Cliburn’s life. He toddled up to her at 
the age of 3 and demanded that if his mother 
could train all the other children in the 
neighborhood, she should teach her only 
child as well. Rilda O'Brian Cliburn, her- 
self a concert pianist, agreed and until he 
was 17 she taught him all she had learned 
from Arthur Friedheim, who in turn had 
studied under Franz Liszt. 

At Kilgore High School young Cliburn 
played a clarinet and marched at football 
games, but Liszt, Chopin, Tchaikovsky, and 
especially Rachmaninoff, among other ro- 
mantics, were his idols. Aware of his own 
talents and some weaknesses (“I love to play 
but I despise practicing’), the maturing 
Pianist seems also to have developed a 
dramatic public personality. 

“T've never known such joy,” is the way he 
described the Moscow competition with word 
and gesture. 

At the age of 12 he made his debut with 
the Houston Symphony, playing the Tchai- 
kovsky concerto No. 1 that was required of 
finalists in the Moscow contest. In 1954, 
shortly after graduation from Juilliard, he 
again played the Tchaikovsky in his New 
York debut with the Philharmonic under 
Dmitri Mitropoulos. 

WINNER OF MANY PRIZES 

He has won many prizes, including the 
Edgar N. Leventritt Award in 1954 and a 
Walter Damrosch prize for postgraduate 
studies at Juilliard. But 20 orchestral dates 
around the country in 1955 kept him from 
graduate study. 

Mr. Cliburn based himself in New York, 
in an apartment at 205 West 57th Street, for 
the long climb into the professional ranks. 
He toured the United States again in 1956. 
A year ago he was inducted into the Army 
in Dallas, but was released after 2 days be- 
cause of a blood condition. 

This broke his stride, and serious illness 
in the family led him to spend much of the 
last year in Kilgore, tending to domestic 
affairs and teaching his mother's classes for 
a while. 

He had scheduled his first European tour 
for next summer when Mme. Lhevinne wrote 
urging that he go to Moscow instead. With 
& new goal before him, he was able to dis- 
cipline himself again, working from 6 to 11 
hours a day during 2 months’ preparation. 

He probably will accept a number of Soviet 
engagements and recording offers before re- 
turning to New York to appear with Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic 
on October 19 to perform Rachmaninoff's 
third piano concerto. 
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[From the Baltimore Sun of April 14, 1958] 


Texas PIANIST WINS IN Moscow CONTEST— 
TCHAIKOVSKY PRIZE oF $6,250 Is VOTED FoR 
23-YEAR-OLD IN SOVIET COMPETITION 


New Yorg, April 13.—The Columbia 
Broadcasting System's Moscow correspond- 
ent said tonight Van Cliburn, 23-year-old 
New York and Texas pianist, has been voted 
the winner of the Soviet Tchaikovsky piano 
competition. 

A recorded statement from Paul Niven, the 
CBS correspondent, said the panel of judges 
from the Soviet Union and other Commu- 
nist east European countries picked Cliburn 
from among the 9 finalists, including 1 other 
American. 

PRIZE IS $6,250 

The other American is Daniel Pollack, of 
Los Angeles, who played in the final concert 
tonight. 

CBS said Niven emphasized that the in- 
formation will not be official until it is an- 
nounced at noon Moscow time Monday. But 
that it was learned from what he called un- 
impeachable sources that Cliburn was picked 
by the panel for $6,250 top prize. 

CBS said Cliburn confirmed his triumph in 
a telephone conversation set up by the 
broadcasting system between the youth and 
his parents in Kilgore, Tex. 

Cliburn’s parents are Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
L. Cliburn. His father is an executive of the 
Magnolia Oil Co. His mother, Rildia Bee 
Cliburn, was her son's only piano teacher 
until he went to New York Juilliard School of 
Music in 1951. 

They asked him, “Is it so?” 

Cliburn answered that it was. 

In Kilgore, Mrs. Oliburn said, We're 
thrilled to death. Iam so overwhelmed with 
joy and gratitude I hardly know what to 
say.” 

She said her son’s prize-winning venture 
came on his first trip outside the United 
States. “I don't know what he will do with 
the money,” Mrs. Cliburn said. 

“He sounded very calm and so pleased and 
overjoyed. He was as happy as could be,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Cliburn said Van told them he plans 
to give a piano concert in Moscow next Fri- 
day and leave after that for a tour of a 
number of Russian cities. 

“He said they have been wonderful to him 
over there,” she added, 

She said she started giving him piano 
lessons at the age of 3. “I recognized he had 
unusual talent then.“ 

Van asked his parents during the trans- 
Atlantic call, Have you heard the news?“ 
They said they had and he told them, It's 
official.” 

CLIBURN HAILED HÈRE 

Van Cliburn, the young winner of the So- 
viet Tchaikovsky piano competition in Mos- 
cow, was greeted enthusiastically when he 
performed in Baltimore in 1955. 

Not only was the then 19-year-old pianist 
hailed by local critics for possessing poten- 
tialities of greatness, but the public warmly 
applauded his appearance with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club at the Lyric. 

Cliburn in 1955 had scarcely begun his 
career, But the year before he won the covy- 
eted Loventritt award and had been soloist 
with many leading orchestras. 

Two months earlier the pedals had dropped 
off his piano during a concert with the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic Orchestra. But a clari- 
netist and sparetime piano repairman came 
to the rescue, and Cliburn completed his 
concerto. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to offer my 
congratulations to Mr. Van Cliburn, and 
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also to Texas for having produced such 
an outstanding genius in the field of 
music. 

I agree with the majority leader that 
this is an extremely important matter re- 
garding our international relations. 

In referring to the article which was 
published in the New York Times, I did 
not understand the Senator from Texas 
to request that there be printed in the 
Recorp the biographical sketch of Mr. 
Van Cliburn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If not, I 
modify my request accordingly; and I 
wish to state that I appreciate very 
much the contribution the Senator from 
Arkansas has made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also call atten- 
tion to the fact that the ninth winner in 
the same contest is another American, 
who, I believe, is from California. He has 
an exchange grant from the Government 
program, and was sent to Vienna. So not 
only was the No. 1 winner from the 
United States, but the No. 9 winner was 
also an American. I think the event 
arising from the competition in Moscow 
was an outstanding contribution to bet- 
ter relations among the countries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am 
pleased to join the Senator from Ar- 
kansas in paying tribute to Daniel Pol- 
lack, of Los Angeles, who was the 9th 
winner. I commend the Senator from 
Arkansas for the very great contribution 
he has made in the field of international 
exchanges. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar under the rule be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce, for the information of 
the Senate, that we do not anticipate 
any rolleall votes this afternoon. We 
may have quorum calls. Senators, of 
course, can make insertions in the REC- 
orp and any statements they care to 
make, but we do not plan to have any 
major legislation before the Senate to- 
day. Senators may be on notice that 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle 
will do their best to see that they are 
protected so far as controversial yea- 
and-nay votes are concerned. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Morning business is next in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 


fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORTS ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 


CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 

Mourn DISEASE 

Two letters from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture reporting, pursuant to law, that 
there have been no significant developments 
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to report for the months of January and 
February 1958, relating to the cooperative 
program of the United States with Mexico for 
the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CON- 
TRACTS AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL ADVER- 
TISING BY NAVY DEPARTMENT 
A letter from the Acting Chief of Civil 

Engineers, Department of the Navy, Wash- 

ington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report of that Department covering mili- 

tary construction contracts awarded without 

formal advertising, for the period July 1, 

1957, to December 31, 1957 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 


Report ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS WITH 
Business FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, AND RE- 
SEARCH WORK 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on military 
prime contracts with business firms in the 
United States for experimental, develop- 
mental, and research work, dated January 
1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on borrowing authority, for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1957 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
and Currency. 


REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION LIQUIDATION FUND 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. O., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
liquidation fund, dated December 31, 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


Report PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Interlor, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report covering restoration of 
balances withdrawn from appropriation and 
fund accounts, Bureau of Reclamation, as of 
December 31, 1957 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report covering restoration of 
balances withdrawn from appropriation and 
fund accounts, Commission of Fine Arts, as 
of January 31, 1958 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 
1938, RELATING TO ELIMINATION OF HEAR- 
ING CERTAIN CASES 
A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 

nautics Board, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
so as to authorize elimination of a hearing in 
certain cases under section 408 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON PAYMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM 
CORRECTION OF MILITARY OR NAVAL RECORDS 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

the payment of claims arising from the cor- 
rection of military or naval records, for the 

period July 1, 1957, through December 31, 

1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Report ON TORT CLAIMS PAID By DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on tort claims paid by that Department, 
during the fiscal year 1957 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF A CERTAIN 
ALIEN 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Departmer t 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of the order suspending deportation in 
the case of Fuh Yu Yang, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent provi- 
sions of law as to the subject and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the names of 
Ting Su, Grace Su nee Ling Yu Ying, and 
Kum Yen Ng also known as Kun Eng, from 
reports relating to allens whose deportation 
has been suspended, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate on March 1, 1957, and July 15, 1957, re- 
spectively; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and -Welfare, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that De- 
partment, for the fiscal year 1957 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RAMA ROAD In NICARAGUA 

A letter from the Sacretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of the Rama Road in Nicaragua 


(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 9 
“Joint resolution relative to the world’s fair 
in Brussels 

“Whereas plans are now well under way 
for the world’s fair to be held in the near 
future in Brussels, Belgium; and 

“Whereas testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Affairs Committee has shown that the 
Soviet Union is planning a $60 million ex- 
hibit at the fair to impress the visitors with 
Russia’s progress in the industry and the 
arts; and 

“Whereas it is important to the citizens of 
the United States that this country put on 
the best possible exhibition to the estimated 
35 million people who will attend the fair; 
and 

“Whereas it is believed that the $15 million 
requested by the administration for the 
American pavilion is a relatively small sum 
in terms of its effect in the worldwide battle 
for men's minds: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
the full $15 million requested for the Amer- 
ican exhibit at the world’s fair to be held 4 
Brussels; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 10 


“Joint resolution relative to harbors of 
refuge for small craft 

“Whereas there is an urgent demand for 
harbors of refuge for fishing boats and other 
small craft along the Pacific Coast; and 

“Whereas the improvement and develop- 
ment of such harbors of refuge will be useful 
in augmenting the Nation’s food supply by 
facilitating the further exploration of the 
food resources of the ocean by small craft, as 
well as providing harbor facilities and safe 
havens of refuge from storms for fishing 
fleets and other small craft; and 

“Whereas such harbors of refuge will fill an 
urgent need of the United States Coast Guard 
in air and sea rescue endeavors, as well as 
providing harbor facilities for use of the 
Armed Forces in the event of hostilities; and 

“Whereas in 1945 and 1946 the Congress of 
the United States authorized preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys with the view to the 
establishment of such harbors, which surveys 
were recommended by the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers; and 

“Whereas there are great stretches of the 
California coast which are at present devoid 
of harbors of refuge but along which coast 
are situated places adapted by nature to 
ready development at cost to benefit ratios 
amply justifying Congressional authorization 
and appropriation; and 

“Whereas pursuant to the Report of the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated at Washington, D. C., March 22, 1948 
(embodied in House of Representatives, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess., Doc. No. 644), the project 
known as Pillar Point Breakwater on 
Half Moon Bay, San Mateo County, Calif., by 
action of the 80th Congress became, and ever 
since has been, an authorized project; and 

“Whereas the San Francisco district engl- 
neer, having been furnished funds therefor, 
completed further studies and engineering 
data on said breakwater project, made his 
recommendation to the South Pacific Division 
Engineer of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers for the general design memoran- 
dum about the month of January 1957, and 
which general design memorandum was 
thereafter approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Washington in July 1957; and 

“Whereas the small craft harbors com- 
mission, in the department of natural re- 
sources of the State of California, at its 
meeting held in Redwood City, San Mateo 
County, Calif., on the 29th day of October 
1957, after careful examination and study of 
the various reports and engineering data 
pertaining to the project, and after viewing 
the site, became convinced, and by resolu- 
tion thereat unanimously adopted, that the 
Pillar Point Breakwater was of such author- 
ized status and importance that it be given 
first priority—a classification for construc- 
tion and completion as the first harbor of 
refuge south of San Francisco Bay, and 
thereby and therein urged the active support 
of Vice President Nrxon, United States Sen- 
ators KNOWLAND and KUCHEL and each Cali- 
fornia Representative in Congress to have 
included by the Bureau of the Budget an 
item of appropriation sufficient in amount to 
permit bids and letting of contracts for the 
construction of said project; and 

“Whereas the members of the California 
Legislature have been informed that the 
Bureau of the Budget failed to include an 
item of appropriation for construction of 
said Pillar Point Breakwater: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
oj the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of California respectfully peti- 
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tions the Congress of the United States to 
take appropriate action to augment or sup- 
plement the budget for the ensuing fiscal 
year by adding thereto an item of appropria- 
tion for construction of said Pillar Point 
Breakwater; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of Califor- 
nia respectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to authorize the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers to proceed forth- 
with and complete the preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys of other sites for harbors 
of refuge along the California coast, at inter- 
vals deemed adequate for the safety and pro- 
tection of fishing fleets and other small craft; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is hereby directed to forward copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of Defense, and to each United 
States Senator and Representative in the 
Congress of the United States.” 


“House Resolution 17 


“Joint resolution relative to international 
control of narcotics 

“Whereas the United States, from the end 
of World War II through December 31, 1956, 
spent for grants and credits to other nations 
approximately $58 billion; and 

“Whereas several of the nations to whose 
support we have contributed by means of 
foreign-aid payments are among the world’s 
principal sources of narcotics for the illicit 
narcotics traffic; and 

“Whereas during the fiscal year 1957 alone, 
grants to such nations, exclusive of military 
aid furnished under the mutual-security 
program, were in excess of approximately 
$561 million; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States is presently considering the appro- 
priation of additional millions of dollars for 
the continued support of these nations; 
and 

“Whereas the failure of these nations ade- 
quately to regulate and control the growth 
of plants from which narcotics are derived 
and to limit the production of narcotics to 
the amounts which are required to meet 
medicinal demands makes the elimination 
of illicit traffic in narcotics virtually im- 
possible; and 

“Whereas unless the illicit traffic in nar- 
cotics can be eliminated untold thousands 
of persons in this Nation are doomed to 
suffer the living hell of narcotics addiction: 
Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Assembly of the State 
of California respectfully memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to deny aid 
to any nation which is a source of narco- 
tics for the illicit narcotics traffic until such 
nation has by treaty with this country 
agreed to regulate and control effectively 
the growth of plants from which narcotics 
are derived and to limit the production of 
narcotics only to the amounts which are 
required to meet medicinal demands; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 7 
“Joint resolution, relating to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to grant 
tax deductions to parents of college stu- 
dents 
“Whereas recent developments in all call- 
ings and fields of endeavor indicate that the 
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maintenance of the Nation’s military pre- 
paredness, its high standards of living, and 
its economic, political, and cultural progress, 
call for a high level of educational achieve- 
ment on the part of all citizens; and 

“Whereas it is essential that steps be 
taken to encourage families to undertake to 
send their children to the colleges and uni- 
versities; and 

“Whereas the easing of the financial bur- 
dens imposed upon families who propose to 
send their children to institutions of higher 
learning would be one of the most practical 
ways of encouraging the higher education 
of gifted youth; and 

“Whereas a direct step toward easing these 
financial burdens could be accomplished by 
the Government of the United States in the 
form of substantial Federal income tax re- 
lief to parents of college students, geared to 
the annual amounts expended by parents 
for such educational purposes: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is memorial- 
ized to enact appropriate legislation to pro- 
vide substantial income tax relief for parents 
who are bearing the costs of providing col- 
lege education for their children; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to prepare suitable copies of 
this resolution and transmit them to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 7 


“Joint resolution relative to a sea water con- 
version plant on Santa Catalina Island 


“Whereas legislation is pending before the 
Congress of the United States to establish a 
demonstration plant on Santa Catalina 
Island, Calif., for the production of fresh 
water from salt water; and 

“Whereas in addition to the fact that the 
location is ideal for such a plant, a serious 
water shortage on the island would be 
alleviated: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress and the Pres- 
ident of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion for the purpose stated in this resolution 
substantially as contained in the provisions 
of H. R. 11405 by the Honorable CECIL R. 
Kinc, Representative, 17th District, Cali- 
fornia; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint resolution relative to vocational 
education 


“Whereas the spectacular achievements of 
Russian scientists, engineers, and technicians 
demand the urgent development of more 
technical manpower for our Nation’s defense 
program; and 

“Whereas an emergency need exists for 
technicians and skilled workers to build, in- 
stall, maintain, service, and repair the equip- 
ment of today and the automations of to- 
morrow; and 

“Whereas a southern California research 
council report shows that in the Los Angeles 
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area the manpower needs for craftsmen and 
foremen will increase about 166 percent by 
1960 and for operatives and kindred workers 
the increase will be about 139 percent; and 

“Whereas meeting these needs have been 
a paramount task of vocational-technical 
programs in local high schools and technical 
divisions of the junior colleges; and 

“Whereas the need is strikingly shown by 
the enrollment of over 11,000 students at 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College 
which is an increase of 15 percent over last 
year; and 

“Whereas a number of the programs at 
the school are on three shifts a day, there 
are 2,500 applicants on the waiting lists: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
2 memorializes the President and the 

Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation designed to further area vocational 
education as contained in the Smith-Hughes 
Act; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 1 


Joint resolution relative to Federal aid for 
education 


“Whereas the State of California has, dur- 
ing the past decade, experienced the greatest 
growth in population in its history; and 

“Whereas this tremendous increase in pop- 
ulation has taxed the capacity of the public 
schools to the extent that it has been nec- 
essary to maintain double sessions in many 
of the classrooms during this period; and 

“Whereas in order to relieve this constant 
need for additional classrooms the people of 
the State of California have authorized the 
issuance of State bonds in a total sum of 
$635 million since 1949 to provide funds with 
which to construct school buildings and to 
purchase necessary school furniture and 
equipment. In addition, local school districts 
have bonded themselves to capacity in order 
to secure funds for school construction and 
equipment; and 

“Whereas despite the amount that has 
been expended for classroom construction, 
many school districts are still on double 
sessions due to lack of a sufficient number 
of classrooms in which to conduct school and 
classes in the district; and 

“Whereas estimates of needs for the fore- 
seeable future are that $400 million annually 
will be required for schoolhouse construc- 
tion if any semblance of the present shortage 
is to be alleviated; and 

“Whereas such amount will have to be 
raised by the issuance of State and local 
school district bonds in a market which is 
presently saturated with bonds and obliga- 
tions of the State and local governmental 
agencies; and 

“Whereas under present market conditions, 
the sale of additional State and local school 
district bonds will result in the payment of 
excessive interest rates for funds to construct 
needed classrooms and facilities; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California me- 
morializes the President and Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
authorize the Federal Government, or an 
agency thereof, to purchase State and local 
school district bonds which are issued to 
provide funds for the construction of schools 
and classrooms; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California to the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to issuance of a 
special postage stamp on traffic safety 
“Whereas the number of deaths and in- 

juries resulting from accidents on our streets 

and highways has steadily increased over 
the years and is now a serious national prob- 
lem; and 

“Whereas under the Federal Highway Act 
of 1956, a great expansion of our highway 
system throughout the Nation will take 
place, thereby making the problem of traffic 
safety of national importance; and 

“Whereas many local, State, and national 
organizations are engaged in carrying out 
programs of traffic safety in an attempt to 
alleviate this problem; and 

“Whereas driver attitude and responsibility 
are recognized as the most important factors 
in promoting highway safety; and 

“Whereas studies indicate that an effec- 
tive means of reaching the individual driver 
is through the issuance of a special postage 
stamp on traffic safety, since such a stamp 
would be a constant reminder to each citizen 
of the importance of traffic safety; and 

“Whereas the issuance of such a stamp 
would greatly assist the many local, State, 
and national organizations in carrying out 
their vitally important programs of traffic 
safety: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 

Legislature of the State of California me- 

morlalizes the Postmaster General of the 

United States to provide for the issuance of 

a special stamp on traffic safety; and be it 

further 
“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 

sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 

President of the United States, to the Post- 

master General of the United States, to the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

and to each Senator and Representative from 

California in the Congress of the United 

States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 21 


“Joint resolution relative to Auburn Dam on 
the American River 


“Whereas the number of unemployed peo- 
ple in the United States has been increas- 
ing at an alarming rate with a result that 
the State and Federal Governments are con- 
sidering worthwhile public works projects 
to stimulate a greater employment and pro- 
vide new jobs; and 

“Whereas there is general agreement that 
some public works program should be initi- 
ated in addition to any possible tax cuts 
which, of course, would not assist those 
persons soon enough who are without em- 
ployment, and also it is agreed that any 
public works program should be one which 
would be as beneficial as possible to the 
long-range economy of the Nation; and 

“Whereas it has been proven over a num- 
ber of years that water development proj- 
ects and reclamation projects generally are 
wealth-producing projects on which the bulk 
of the costs are repaid by the beneficiaries 
of the projects, while at the same time, they 
create more irrigated farms, more homes, 
and more job opportunities; and 
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“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States presently has pending legislation in- 
troduced by United States Senators WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND and Tuomas H. KUCHEL (S. 
617) and also legislation introduced by Con- 
gressman CLam ENGLE (H. R. 2798) to au- 
thorize the multiple-purpose Auburn Dam 
on the American River aboye Folsom Lake 
for construction by the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation; and 

“Whereas the multiple-purpose project 
will furnish additional water which can be 
used in the American River watershed, the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta, and areas to 
the south; and 

“Whereas the project will produce addi- 
tional power which can be employed to 
pump water to areas of deficiency; and 

“Whereas the proposed Auburn Dam is 
a part of the California water plan and the 
project as outlined in the legislation would 
complement the State’s efforts to meet the 
water requirements of California's rapidly 
expanding population: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to ap- 
prove as soon as possible the legislation now 
pending to authorize Auburn Dam; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States; to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States; 
to W. A. Dexheimer, Commissioner of Recla- 
mation; to Harry O. Banks, director of the 
Department of Water Resources of the State 
of California; and to B. W. Cassidy, Chair- 
man, Auburn Dam Project Committee.” 

Resolutions of the general court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to adopt legislation 
which will include medical and hospital 
payments within the provisions of the 
Social Security Act 
“Whereas there are a large number of per- 

sons in the Nation who are unable to meet 

the increasing cost of medical and hospital 
expenses: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation which 
will include medical and hospital payments 
within the provisions of the Social Security 

Act; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be transmitted by the secretary of the Com- 

monwealth to the President of the United 

States, to the presiding officer of each branch 

of the Congress, and to each Member thereof 

from this Commonwealth.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact appropriate legislation to 
enable the railroad industry to compete 
with other forms of transportation which 
are aided by public funds 


“Whereas the railroad industry in the State 
of New York because of the vast service it 
provides the public as transporter of passen- 
gers and freight, as employer of more than 
100,000 persons earning over $430 million an- 
nually, as a taxpayer contributing $45 million 
annually in real estate and special franchise 
taxes in the State, and as purchaser and con- 
sumer of goods and services amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
plays a tremendously vital role in the econo- 
my of our State and Nation; and 
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“Whereas it has become generally recog- 
nized that the railroad industry is in a pre- 
carious financial situation warranting im- 
mediate action by Government at all levels; 
and 

“Whereas a recent report of the public sery- 
ice commission of the State of New York 
confirms that ‘the entire ailing passenger 
transportation industry is badly in need of 
resuscitative governmental assistance”; and 

“Whereas there are pending before the New 
York State Legislature several proposals de- 
signed to provide equitable tax relief to the 
railroads so as to place them on a basis more 
nearly competitive with other forms of trans- 
portation; and 

“Whereas it is essential to the economy of 
our State and Nation that the railroads con- 
tinue to operate under private ownership 
earning a fair return so as to avoid the 
alternative of public ownership at incal- 
culable cost to the public: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to enact appropriate legislation 
to: (a) obviate archaic controls originally 
enacted in an era when the railroad industry 
enjoyed a transportation monopoly, so as to 
permit the industry fairly to compete with 
other forms of transportation which are sub- 
stantially aided by public funds or facili- 
ties; (b) amend the internal revenue law to 
make available to the railroad industry the 
full advantage of any subsidy or tax forgive- 
ness which may be provided it by this or 
any State; (c) repeal the Federal excise tax 
on freight transportation and the Federal 
excise tax on passenger transportation; and 
be it further 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States duly 
elected from the State of New York and that 
the latter be urged to devote themselves to 
the task of accomplishing the purpose of 
this resolution. 

“By order of the senate. 

“Wittiam S. Kine, Secretary. 

“In assembly, March 26, 1958, concurred 
in without amendment. 

“By order of assembly. 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, Clerk.” 


A resolution of the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Sun Valley, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to repeal the excise tax on telephone calls; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Torrance, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to reduce Federal 
taxes; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Torrance, Calif., relating to 
the provision of Torrance mailing addresses 
for all residents of that city; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the Georgetown 
Citizens Association, of Washington, D. C., 
opposing any alteration of the east front of 
the Capitol Building in the city of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Public Works. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], I present, for appropriate 
reference, a concurrent resolution of 
the South Carolina General Assembly 
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lation to prevent the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission from changing 
channel 8, Florence television station 
WBTW to another channel. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact legislation to prevent the 
Federal Communications Commission 
from changing channel 8, Florence tele- 
vision station WBTW to another channel 


Whereas the general assembly has learned 
that there is now a proposal pending be- 
fore the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to move channel 8 assigned to Florence 
television station WBTW to North Carolina; 
and 

Whereas many citizens of this State re- 
ceive reception through this channel which 
they would not receive if it were transferred 
to another State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Congress be 
memorialized to enact, without delay, suit- 
able legislation directing the Federal Com- 
munications Commission not to move chan- 
nel 8, now assigned to Florence television 
station WBTW; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each United States Senator from 
South Carolina, each Member of the House of 
Representatives of Congress from South Car- 
olina, the Senate of the United States and 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


BRIDGE CONNECTING INTERNA- 
TIONAL FALLS, MINN., AND FORT 
FRANCES, ONTARIO, CANADA— 
LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
the author of S. 3437 to authorize the 
building of a bridge connecting Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., and Fort Frances, 
Ontario, Canada, I was pleased to re- 
ceive a letter from the city clerk of Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., endorsing my 
position. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp, and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was refered to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CITY or INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN., 

April 8, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPEREY: The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
International Falls City Council at their reg- 
ular meeting March 31, 1958: 

“Whereas there has been and presently 
exists a continuing need for an international 
bridge connecting International Falls, Minn., 
and Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada, in order 
to properly facilitate and move the ever in- 
creasing vehicular and pedestrian traffic be- 
tween the two countries; and 

“Whereas the DFL International Bridge 
Committee was formally appointed in April 
1956 to study the feasibility to construct a 
toll-free bridge between the aforementioned 
cities and said committee has since received 
tremendous support and approval from the 
area citizenry and said committee has been 
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national Bridge Committee: Now, therefore, 
be it 


“Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of International Falls, Minn., does here- 
by endorse and approve the proposal to con- 
struct a toll-free bridge and that Governor 
Freeman, Senators Humphrey and Thye, 
Congressman Blatnik, and Minnesota 
Highway Commissioner L. P. Zimmerman be 
informed of this action and be urged to lend 
their full support in obtaining approval of 
said project; be it further 

“Resolved, That the International Bridge 
Committee, duly appointed by the city coun- 
cil, be and they hereby are individually and 
collectively commended for their past efforts 
in support of this proposed construction of a 
toll-free bridge, and are urged to continue 
their fine work in the future.” 

It is hoped that you will do your utmost 
to expedite Federal authorization so that a 
new toll-free bridge can be constructed be- 
tween the Falls and Fort Frances. 

An International Bridge Committee has 
been appointed by the city council. This 
committee consisting of 16 members from 
the area, and a like committee is functioning 
from the Canadian side. The reception has 
been most enthusiastic and we urge you 
to do all in your power on the Federal level 
to facilitate this project. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNON L. PETERSON, 
City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION OF DULUTH, MINN., 
AFL-CIO CENTRAL BODY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
which I have just received from the Du- 
luth AFL-CIO central body be printed 
in the Record, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Whereas the city of Duluth has found it 
necessary to increase gas rates because of 
having to manufacture its own gas; and 

Whereas this manufactured gas is not sat- 
isfactory due to clogging of burners and gas 
lines; and 

Whereas hearings have been held for over 
3 years on the petitions of different natural 
gas companies desiring to serve Duluth and 
surrounding areas: be it 

Resolved, That the Duluth AFL-CIO cen- 
tral body go on record as urging action in 
granting a permit to one of these companies 
before we fnd ourselves without gas or with 
gas of such poor B. t. u. we are unable to 
burn it; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge our Senators and 
Representatives to appear before the proper 
commission and do everything within their 
power to expedite a permit for natural gas 
to our area. 

FRANK T. McCavtey, 
Recording Secretary. 


FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
their regular meeting on April 1, 1958, 
the City Council of Chisholm, Minn., 
adopted a resolution urging the Congress 
of the United States to appropriate Fed- 
eral funds and aid for a public works pro- 
gram to help offset the serious unemploy- 
ment situation on the Mesabe Iron 
Range. 
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Task unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas a serious unemployment and un- 
stable economic situation exists in our im- 
mediate area and the Mesabe Iron Range, 
with hundreds of iron-ore miners unem- 
ployed and many more to be laid off as time 
goes on; and 

Whereas this serious situation has created 
undue hardship and suffering upon these un- 
employed and their families: Now, therefore, 
be and it hereby is 

Resolved, That the city of Chisholm, Minn., 
requests the Congress of the United States of 
America to appropriate Federal funds and aid 
for a public works program in this area af- 
fected by this serious unemployment situa- 
tion and thus help relieve the undue hard- 
ship of these unemployed and their families; 
and to effectuate the securing of the same, 
copies of this resolution will be sent to Hon. 
Congressman JoHN BLATNIK, Hon. Senator 
Husert Humpukey, and Hon. Senator EDWARD 
THYE, 


FRANK JENKE, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
EDWARD L. KOCHEVAR, 
City Clerk. 


RESTORATION OF FARM PRICES 
TO FULL PARITY LEVEL—RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Lemond-Somerset Farmers Union Local, 
of Hope, Minn., has recently adopted a 
resolution urging the Congress to restore 
farm prices to a full parity level. 

T ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Whereas agriculture is a major industry 
in this community and in Minnesota; and 

Whereas the lowering of farm supports on 
dairy products, wheat, corn, and the feed 
grains would create increased hardship in our 
area; and 

Whereas price protection is needed on 
livestock and poultry because these products 
make up a large percentage of the cash 
farm income of this community; and 

Whereas the community is losing millions 
of dollars in income and purchasing power 
each year because farmers are not receiv- 
ing prices which give them a return equal 
to the cost of production and living; and 

Whereas the farm credit situation is seri- 
ous and capital is lacking both to finance 
1958 operations and to make thc needed re- 
pairs and replacements on the farm; and 

Whereas the lack of farm buying power is 
holding back a large volume of purchases, re- 
pairs, and investment in new buildings and 
machinery, which contribute in turn to a 
drop in business activity and employment in 
the city: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, we the Lemond-Somerset 
Farmers Union Local, urge the Congress to 
take into consideration that the best and 
most direct method of forestalling the grow- 
ing business recession and aiding small busi- 
hess in our community would be to take im- 
mediate steps to restore farm prices to a 
full parity level; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
oppose the recommendations for still lower 
farm price support levels, and instead to ap- 
prove measures which will restore farm 
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prices to a higher level at which the sale of 
farm products will give farmers a fair pur- 
chasing power; and be it finally 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our Members of the House and 
Senate in the Congress and to other inter- 
ested officials. 
Dated at Hope, Minn., March 25, 1958. 
Forrest Grass, President. 
BURNETT SOMMERS, 
Vice President. 
BETTE BEDNEY, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CERTAIN OR- 
GANIZATIONS OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a series of resolutions 
adopted by various organizations in the 
State of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry: 

“BowMAN-SLOPE 
“RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL Arp CORP., 
“Bowman, N. Dak. 

“At a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bowman-Slope Rural Tele- 
phone Mutual Aid Corp., of Bowman, N. 
Dak., held on the 26th day of March 1958, 
the following resolution was moved by Wal- 
ter Stzegura: 

“ ‘Be it resolved, That whereas it is to the 
best interest of our cooperative that S. 2990 
introduced in the United States Senate by 
Senator HUMPHREY be enacted into law, we 
urge all of our friends in the Congress to 
support it to the end that REA may be re- 
moved from the political pressures of a par- 
tisan Secretary of Agriculture; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Member of the Congress from 
the State of North Dakota.’ 

“The above resolution was seconded by C. 
J. Clark and upon rolicall all directors voted 
‘aye,’ and the motion was declared carried.” 

“SHEYENNE VALLEY ELECTRIC 
“COOPERATIVE, INC., 
“Finley, N. Dak, 
“Subject: Proposed electrification legisla- 
tion. 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has recommended to the Congress 
of the United States, that the rural electric 
cooperatives seek credit for a large portion 
of their finances from private loaning 
agencies; and 

“Whereas in this recommendation, the 
President states that the Congress should 
only approve about 60 percent of the funds 
requested by the rural electric program; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, in 1936, made an agreement through 
the passage of the Rural Electrification Act, 
between the United States Government and 
the rural electric cooperatives, to the effect 
that, if the cooperatives would electrify the 
rural area on an area coverage basis, the Fed- 
eral Government then would make available 
to the cooperatives the necessary amount of 
finances from time to time, at 2 percent 
interest with a repayment period of 35 years. 
The rural electric cooperatives entered into 
this agreement in good faith with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and have up- 
held their end of the bargain, while now the 
President of the United States is asking the 
Government of the United States to violate 
the Government's responsibility insofar as 
their end of the bargain is concerned: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the directors of the Shey- 
enne Valley Electric Cooperative in session at 
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this rı board meeting held on March 26, 
1958, respectfully urge our two Senators 
namely, Senator WILLIAM LANGER and Sena- 
tor Mitton R. Youna, together with our two 
Representatives, Representative USHER L. 
Burpick and Representative OTTO. KRUEGER, 
to vigorously oppose any attempt by the 
President of the United States or the mo- 
nopoly-type utility or any other person, per- 
sons, or groups that may attempt to in- 
fluence the Congress to support this bill; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That these two Senators and the 
two Representatives should use their influ- 
ence to remind the Congress of the United 
States that the Rural Electrification Act was 
not passed based on its economic feasibility, 
but on the basis that the social standards of 
our rural people could be and should be on 
the same level as that of the urban and city 
people. Without rural electrification, this 
could not be accomplished because the mo- 
noplies dominating the electric field refused 
to recognize their responsibility to the many 
thousands of people making up rural 
America, 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“JULIUS ANDERSON, 
“President,” 


To the Committee on Finance: 
“Resolution of the North Dakota Public 

Service Commission urging the repeal of 

the unjust and discriminatory Federal 

excise tax upon for-hire transportation 

“Whereas the Federal excise tax levied 
upon for-hire transportation was a wartime 
measure designed, in addition to raising 
revenue, to discourage the private use of 
such transportation facilities which were 
needed for movement of war materials and 
personnel; and 

“Whereas World War II has long since 
ended, and the purpose for the tax no longer 
exists; and 

“Whereas the transportation industry 18 
experiencing economic difficulties, made 
more burdensome by this outmoded tax; 
and 

“Whereas a percentage tax on transporta- 
tion service is especially harsh and burden- 
some on residents and shippers in North 
Dakota, situated as we are at substantial dis- 
tances from markets and centers of popula- 
tion: Therefore it is 

“Resolved by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State of North Dakota, That we 
urge the Congress to recognize the fact that 
the Federal excise tax on transportation for 
hire is not in the public interest and should 
be repealed. 

“Adopted at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
day of March 1958. 

“By the commission: 


this 25th 


“[SEAL] “Ernest D. NELSON, 
“President. 
“ANSON J. ANDERSON, 
“Commisioner. 
“MARTIN VAALER, 
“Commissioner. 
“Attest: 


“ELMER OLSON, 
“Secretary.” 


“Resolution of the North Dakota Public 
Service Commission urging the repeal of 
the unjust and discriminatory Federal ex- 
cise tax on communications service 


“Whereas the North Dakota Public Service 
Commission has the duty and responsibility 
to regulate the Intrastate rates and services 
of telephone companies in North Dakota and 
to prevent unreasonable discrimination; and 

“Whereas the Federal excise tax on com- 
munications services was enacted as an 
‘emergency’ tax in 1941 and was greatly in- 
creased during World War II to help defray 
war costs and to discourage unnecessary 
civilian use of communications services; and 

“Whereas in 1954 Congress recognized an 
unfair tax burden was being imposed upon 
the users of communications services and 
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reduced the excise-tax rate on those services; 
nevertheless, now, long after the emergency 
had passed and over 12 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities at the end of World War 
II, there is still a Federal excise tax of 10 
percent imposed upon local exchange and 
toll telephone services; and 

“Whereas since telephone service is a 
necessity for North Dakota farmers and 
householders and since few North Dakota 
businesses could do without such services, 
communications services should no longer 
be taxed as a luxury item; and 

“Whereas such excise taxes discriminate 
against the long-distance users of these serv- 
ices who live in the State of North Dakota 
and other sections of the country which are 
removed from centers of population because 
the tax is calculated as a percentage of the 
service charged; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Public Service 
Commission considers the Federal excise tax 
on communications services to be unsound, 
unjust, and inimical to the maintenance of 
reasonably priced communications services 
in North Dakota; and 

“Whereas in a similar situation after 
World War I Congress repealed such an ex- 
cise tax: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the North Dakota Public 
Service Commission, That the North Dakota 
delegation to Congress, which is known for 
its services to the people of North Dakota, 
be and hereby is memorialized on behalf of 
the people of North Dakota to support the 
repeal of the unjust and discriminatory Fed- 
eral excise tax on communication services. 

“Adopted at Bismarck, N. Dak., this 25th 
day of March 1958. 

“By the commission: 


jonas) “Ernest D. NELSON, 
“President. 
“ANSON J. ANDERSON, 
“Commissioner. 
“MARTIN VAALER, 
“Commissioner. 
“Attest: 
“EALMER OLSON. 
“Secretary.” 
To the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 


“Resolution adopted by North Dakota State 
Water Conservation Commission, March 31, 
1958 
“Whereas the regular 1959 budget estimate 

for Missouri River Basin investigations is 

$900,000 below the current appropriation 
therefor; and 

“Whereas it is felt that such estimate 
should be at least as great as the funds pro- 
vided for fiscal year 1958 in order to carry 
forward the most orderly and economical pro- 
gram of investigational activities necessary to 
meet construction target dates for some of 
the project features; and 

“Whereas the Garrison diversion unit, 

North Dakota and South Dakota, alone, could 

economically use twice the $487,800 allocated 

to it in the 1959 estimate in order to keep 
the required work on schedule so that con- 
struction on the unit can be initiated in 
fiscal year 1961, or earlier; and 

“Whereas State and local interest in the 
irrigation potentials thereof is tremendously 
high, as dramatically shown at the hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 

Reclamation of the Committee on Interior 

and Insular Affairs, United States House of 

Representatives, held in Devils Lake, N. Dak., 

October 30, 1957, on certain modifying legis- 

lation for the unit proposed in H. R. 7068 

(and in S. 1932), when well over 2,300 farm- 

ers, business and professional men, State, 

county, and local officials, educators, and oth- 

ers were in attendance, and more than 50 

witnesses testified and filed statements in 

support of the proposed legislation and en- 

dorsing the Garrison diversion unit; and 
“Whereas irrigation districts in the unit 

area have already been formed comprising 
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about 108,000 irrigable acres, and the forma- 
tion of additional districts of 200,000 more 
frrigable acres will have been completed by 
next July 1: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission, the official State 
agency having jurisdiction and control over 
the State’s water resources in regular meet- 
ing in the State capitol, Bismarck, N. Dak., 
March 31, 1958, That the Congress be and it 
hereby is respectfully requested and urged to 
substantially increase the budget estimate 
for the Missouri River Basin investigations 
for fiscal 1959 so that an allocation of ap- 
proximately $1 million could be made avail- 
able to eontinue investigations in connec- 
tion with the Garrison diversion unit; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That copies hereof be trans- 
mitted by mail to the Honorable CLARENCE 
Cannon, chairman, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations; the Honorable CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions; Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON 
R. Younc; Representatives USHER L. BURDICK 
and OTTO KRUEGER; Secretary of the Interior; 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Water 
and Power; and the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation. 
“Gov. JAHN E. Davis, 
“Chairman, State Water 
Conservation Commission. 
“Attest: 
“MıLo W. HOISVEEN, 
“Secretary, State Water 
Conservation Commission,” 


- “Whereas Senate bill 809, introduced by 
WILLIAM LANGER, Of North Dakota, is de- 
signed to provide loans or grants to Indian 
reservations to encourage industry to build 
industrial plants in or near reservations for 
the purpose of providing employment to 
Indian people; and 

“Whereas such a bill is in complete agree- 
ment with the Spokane Tribe of Indians, the 
Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians, and 
the National Congress of American Indians; 
and 

“Whereas we feel the Indian people should 
be helped at home to elevate them into the 
same positions as other citizens of these 
United States in all phases of life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness: Now, therefore, be it 
hereby 

“Resolved by the Spokane Tribal Business 
Council, meeting in special session this 13th 
day of January 1958, That we strongly en- 
dorse Senate bill 809 as one of the most suit- 
able programs yet devised to help the Indian 


people. 
“GLENN F. GALBRAITH, 
“Secretary, Spokane Tribal Business 
Council. 
“Approved: 
FLOYD M. PHILLIPS, 
“Superintendent.” 


To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 

“Whereas ethyl alcohol, found in liquor, 
wine, and beer, is a habit-forming drug and 
affects the human body as a poison; and 

“Whereas the number of drinking Ameri- 
cans has increased in recent years at an 
alarming rate, with there being more than 
5 million alcoholics in this country, result- 
ing in the ruin of millions of lives, moral 
degeneracy, slaughter on the highways, bro- 
ken homes, crowded asylums, an increasing 
crime rate, and a rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency; and 

“Whereas the legions of liquor, with their 
Insidious slogans of graceful living have, 
through the mediums of advertising, invaded 
our homes as so-called molders of men of 
distinction, with its inevitable -corrupting 
influence upon our young people; and 

“Whereas the liquor business, which de- 
stroys much if the finest in our social life, 
does not deserve to have free and unlimited 
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access to the sacred precincts of our homes; 
and > 
“Whereas we are convinced that church 
members should not hesitate to speak out on 
behalf of constructive efforts to curb the 
liquor industry: 

“Now, therefore, we, the members of the 
Dorcas Class of the Sunday School of Em- 
manuel Baptist Church, Ruston, La., do 
hereby express our wholehearted support for 
the bill pending in the Congress of the 
United States of America, introduced by 
Senator LANGER, which pertains to the pro- 
hibition of advertising in certain mediums 
of communications by the alcoholic bever- 
age industry.” 


PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE—PETITIONS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a series 
of petitions, and a resolution, relating 
to the prohibition of alcoholic beverage 
advertising in interstate commerce. I 
ask unanimous consent that the petitions 
and resolution may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, without the signatures attached, 
as follows: 


To Our Senators and Congressmen: 

With juvenile court judges, domestic court 
judges and police officials complaining of the 
part played by alcohol in the deterioration 
of our homes and in the delinquency of our 
children, we again most earnestly urge you 
to pass legislation taking alcoholic beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the channels 
of interstate commerce. No civilization can 
long survive which is destroyed from within 
by alcohol. The glamorous and deceptive 
advertising which becomes constantly worse, 
is drowning out the warnings of the home, 
the school and the church with disastrous 
results. 

(Signed by Mrs. Irene Grosz and 20 other 
citizens of Bismarck, N. Dak.) t 
To Our Senators and Congressmen: 

We, the citizens of your districts again 
urge upon you action to remove alcoholic 
beverage advertising from our homes. 
Through your inaction this advertising has 
become worse, our youth problem more 
pressing. We ask for speedy action to remedy 
this injustice to us. 

(Signed by Irene M. Kraft and 53 other 
citizens of North Dakota.) 


KRELIN, IND., July 25, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE LANGER: We want to commend 
you for introducing bill S. 582 for the pur- 
pose of banning alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing interstate, and urge you to use every 
effort to see that this bill is passed. 

(Signed by Mrs. Lavere Padgett and 18 citi- 
zens of Indiana.) 

5 SEDALIA, Mo., February 7, 1958. 
Re bill S. 582. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: We, the undersigned, 
being members of the commission of so- 
cial concern of the Wesley Methodist Church 
of Sedalia, Mo., want to take this opportunity 
to tell you that we are in full accord with 
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the above numbered bill, which you have 
recently reintroduced. The Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee held 
hearings on a similar bill last February, but 
failed to vote the proposal out of com- 
mittee. 

We feel that the prohibiting of interstate 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising would be a definite step forward in the 
proper control of the liquor industry, and 
we heartily endorse your continued efforts to 
have this become the law of our land. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Signed by Mrs. Rudolph Swope and nine 
other citizens of Missouri.) 

To Our Senators and Congressmen: 

With juvenile court judges, domestic court 
judges and police officials complaining of 
the part played by alcohol in the deteriora- 
tion of our homes and in the delinquency of 
our children, we again most earnestly urge 
you to pass legislation taking alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising off the air and out of the 
channels of interstate commerce. No civili- 
gation can long survive which is destroyed 
from within by alcohol. The glamorous and 
deceptive advertising which becomes con- 
stantly worse, is drowning out the warnings 
of the home, the school, and the church with 
disastrous results. 

(Signed by Mrs. Walter Keator and 16 citi- 
zens of Wilton, N. Dak.) 


CLAUDE, TEX., February 14, 1957. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senaror: Just a line to say that I am 
deeply appreciative of your past work in 
favor of bringing about a bill to ban liquor 
advertising. I think next to outright doing 
away with it this is one of the best ap- 
proaches. It just burns me up to watch the 
angle that the liquor interests play toward 
our young folks. 

It is a disgrace that we would allow them 
to do it. I have for a long time had an idea 
in the back of my head that would limit their 
claims to only the truth. The ideas show- 
ing fun for the young; home life with their 
stuff is just too poison for words. I work 
with junior ages in church and I have enough 
in court to convince me that their commu- 
nistic idea of telling a thing till folks believe 
it is the basis for all their propaganda. 

Do everything you can, and let me know if 
and when we can help. 

Send me a copy of this bill S. 582. If you 
have an extra copy. 

Yours very truly, 
Cart C. Woop, 
County Judge, Armstrong County, Tex. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE ADVERTISING 


Whereas million of parents in this country 
do not consider the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages to be a part of the Christian or 
American way of life, and desire the oppor- 
tunity to raise their children free from the 
influence of the legalized liquor traffic; and 

Whereas alcohol is recognized as a de- 
pressant, narcotic drug, the sale of which 
is forbidden to minors by law; and 

Whereas those who promote and sell alco- 
holic beverages are using every advertising 
device available through newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, and other media to 
indoctrinate the Nation’s children in the use 
of a product which they cannot legally pur- 
chase; and 

Whereas appeals to advertisers and media 
representatives have failed to result in the 
establishment of a system of reasonable con- 
trols regulating such advertising: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the General Board of Tem- 
perance of the Methodist Church, assembled 
for its annual meeting, January 23-24, 1957, 
in Washington, D. C., respectfully entreats 
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the 85th Congress of the United States to 
most carefully consider and approve legis- 
lation which will protect the American home 
against continued invasion by liquor ad- 
vertisers. 
GENERAL BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr. BRIDGES) (by request): 

S. 3609. A bill to provide for research into 
problems of flight within and outside the 
earth's atmosphere, and for other purposes; 
to the Special Committee on Space and 
Astronautics. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 3610. A bill for the relief of Ljubica 
Dajcinoyic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3611. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army or his designee to convey cer- 
tain property located in the vicinity of Mont- 
gomery, Montgomery County, Ala., to the 
State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3612. A bill to exclude commercial in- 
surance from consideration as income for 
death pension purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3613. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Court of Claims of the United States to de- 
termine the present purchasing power of the 
amount of money claimed in damages in the 
case of Harmon W. Jones against the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3614. A bill for the relief of Masako 

Onta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3615. A bill for the relief of Wendy Le- 

vine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


DESIGNATION OF WEEK OF JUNE 
23, 1958, AS NATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION WEEK 


Mr. PAYNE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 79) ; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is requested to issue a proclamation 
designating the period beginning June 23, 
1958, and ending June 29, 1958, both dates 
inclusive, as “National Civil Aviation Week” 
in commemoration of the 20th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and calling upon the people 
of the United States to celebrate such period 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


STUDY OF UNITED STATES TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion which would authorize the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to undertake a complete and searching 
investigation of the textile industry of 
the United States. 

The resolution is submitted on behalf 
of myself, the junior Senator from Rhode 
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Island [Mr. Pastore], the junior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne], 
the junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. THURMOND], the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
and the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my statement. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
resolution would authorize a study of all 
factors affecting commerce and produc- 
tion in the textile industry of the United 
States, including the extent and causes 
of the decline in employment and pro- 
duction, the effects of Federal policies, 
and the impact on the industry of the 
commercial and trade policies of other 
countries. 

The textile industry is a major seg- 
ment of our national economy. It em- 
ploys more than 1 million persons. 
Directly and indirectly, it provides the 
bread and butter for an estimated 15 
million Americans. It is also important 
to our national defense. During World 
War II, the Armed Forces required more 
than 10,000 different types of textile 
items. 

However, despite its size, its essential 
nature, and its importance to our 
economy, the textile industry has long 
been in a depressed and declining state. 

This is a subject which frequently has 
been discussed in the Senate. A great 
many of us, from New England and from 
the South, have been deeply concerned 
for a number of years about develop- 
ments in the textile industry. We have 
seen employment drop sharply and 
steadily. Since the end of World War 
AI, 345,000 textile jobs have disappeared, 
including more than 12,000 in my own 
State of New Hampshire. Since 1947, 
717 textile mills in this country have been 
liquidated. 

We have watched earnings drop. 

We have watched exports drop. 

We have watched imports rise. 

As a Nation, we simply cannot afford 
to let this basic industry continue to de- 
cline. As a Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I cannot stand by and let one of 
the most important industries in my 
State wither and die on the vine, without 
doing everything in my power to remove 
the causes of the blight. 

Some of the causes of this decline have 
already been identified. 

On April 2, the junior Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne] presented to the 
Senate carefully documented evidence 
showing that three programs of the Fed- 
eral Government have been major con- 
tributors to the disasters which have hit 
the United States textile industry. 

These three programs are: 

First, the farm program. Under it, 
the export subsidy on cotton enables 
foreign textile firms to purchase United 
States cotton at a 20 percent discount. 
To dispose of our surplus cotton, the 
Government sells it abroad for from 6 to 
8 cents a pound less than the price an 
American manufacturer must pay. This 
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gives the foreign industry a 25-pereent 
price advantage, right from the start. 
It forces the American textile manufac- 
turers to spend approximately $350 mil- 
lion more for raw cotton than they would 
spend in the absence of the farm pro- 
gram. We give foreign-textile pro- 
ducers advantages we do not give our 
own producers, and we pay for these 
advantages out of our own pockets. 

Second, trade policies. As a result of 
tariff reductions imposed through GATT 
agreements, textile imports have rock- 
eted upward. Cotton textile imports 
have increased 1,000 percent since 1947. 
Woolen and worsted imports have in- 
creased by 800 percent. Some remedial 
steps, such as the Geneva reservation on 
woolens, and the voluntary export quotas 
which the Japanese have imposed, have 
helped prevent an even worse situation, 
but have not solved the problem or re- 
moved the threat which hangs over the 
domestic textile industry. 

Third, foreign-aid programs. Under 
these we have aided the establishment 
and modernization of textile plants in 
many foreign countries, and have pur- 
chased their products, instead of our 
own. In 1957, American tax dollars 
bought $88 million worth of foreign tex- 
tiles, but only $7 million worth of United 
States textiles for use in our foreign-aid 
program. Since 1948, we have supplied 
foreign countries with more than $135 
million worth of new and up-to-date 
textile machinery, and have bought $240 
million worth of foreign-produced tex- 
tiles. 

How can an American manufacturer 
compete with a foreign producer who 
purchases his raw cotton at a 20-percent 
lower price, pays his employees one- 
tenth as much, and has modern and 
efficient machinery, as well as modern 
management techniques and know-how 
supplied by Americans. 

These basic problems, taken as a 
whole, should be explored and illumi- 
nated by a thorough committee investi- 
gation, with a view to recommending 
possible solutions and laying the founda- 
tion for Congressional action. No single, 
easy answer exists; but I am confident 
that many of these problems will yield 
to a broad, constructive study which can 
bring the best minds and the best ideas 
together in a public forum such as the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Not all the problems of the American 
textile industry can be blamed on the 
three Federal programs I have cited, and 
the investigation should not in any sense 
be pointed at them only. The natural 
forces of competition and the changing 
standards and modes of living in this 
country have had an impact on the in- 
dustry. The problems of mergers have 
troubled segments of the industry. 
Man made fibers have left their mark, as 
has competition of other products, such 
as plastics and paper. 

The committee investigation proposed 
by my resolution will not be a magic 
wand with which to wave away the prob- 
lems of the industry, but it will enable us 
to analyze the causes and consider the 
cures, The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has general legisla- 
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tive jurisdiction over matters so vital to 
commerce as the textile industry. It has 
had the experience of previous inquiries 
into certain features of the textile indus- 
try, including investigations in 1946 and 
1948. 

The time has now come to take a care- 
ful look at the forest, rather than to con- 
centrate on the trees; and this commit- 
tee seems the logical one to undertake 
this important task. The ills of the in- 
dustry cannot be cured by a single 
stroke. They cut across many lines; and 
the study proposed by the resolution 
must also cover the entire field. Of 
course, the committee must try to find 
solutions which will not create new and 
worse problems in the place of those we 
are trying to solve. 

Mr. President, we cannot sit by and let 
a vital American industry, which em- 
ploys more than 1 million persons, per- 
ish. We must explore every possible 
avenue of escape from the morass into 
which it is sinking. We must try to 
identify the causes and to remove them, 
and we must mobilize all our talents and 
resources to start this industry on the 
road to recovery. 

Mr. President, I believe the place to 
start is in the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and the time to 
start is now. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287), submitted 
by Mr. Corrox (for himself, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr, PURTELL, Mr. Payne, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. Bripces, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, and 
Mr. GREEN) , was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, to conduct a full and complete 
study of all factors affecting commerce and 
production in the textile industry of the 
United States, including but not limited to 
(a) the extent, nature, and causes of the de- 
cline in interstate and foreign commerce in 
textile-mill products ;(b) the decline in em- 
ployment in the textile industry; (c) the ef- 
fects of policies and programs of the Federal 
Government on the industry; and (d) the 
impact of commercial policies of other na- 
tions on the industry. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from the date on which this 
resolution is agreed to until January 31, 1959, 
inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such 

tures as it deems advisable; (2) to 
employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants: Provided, That the minority is author- 
ized to select one person for appointment, 
and the person so selected shall be appointed 
and his compensation shall be so fixed that 
his gross rate shall not be less by more than 
$1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any 
other employee; and (3) with the consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Src, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $—, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
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Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


Mr. PAYNE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish simply to place in the 
Recorp a word of commendation for the 
present distinguished occupant of the 
chair, the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Cotton], for the resolution he sub- 
mitted with reference to a study to be 
undertaken by the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the prob- 
lems affecting the textile industry. The 
resolution goes to the heart of the prob- 
lem. I am very happy indeed he has pro- 
posed such an investigation, because, in 
my opinion, it can get to the causes of 
some of the difficulties, and perhaps re- 
sult in some answers which shall have to 
be found in order to solve the problem, 
The Senator from New Hampshire has 
been constructive. He has been far- 
sighted, as healwaysis. Icommend him 
for his effort. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuetas in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Maine for his kind words. It was 
his speech last week which I think “teed 
off” the present feeling in the Senate on 
this subject. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I certainly welcome his associa- 
tion as a cosponsor of the resolution, I 
know the Senator from Maine will con- 
tribute much to securing the adoption of 
the resolution and to making the inves- 
tigation a thorough and successful one. 

Mr. PAYNE, The Senator from New 
Hampshire may be assured of my full 
cooperation, 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO TAPE EX- 
CHANGE OF CULTURAL PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. WILEY. On Wednesday, April 17, 
the long-awaited Brussels World Fair will 
open. It will, of course, be a historic 
showcase for some 35 million expected 
visitors to see the exhibits of East and 
West. 

Naturally, we wish for the fair great 
success. He hope that it will serve as an 
important landmark in improving inter- 
national understanding. 

On numerous occasions I have stressed 
the importance of two-way exchange of 
cultural presentations between peoples. 
I emphasize—two-way. It is not enough 
that the people of the United States send 
their best artistic performers abroad—to 
Brussels and elsewhere. It is important 
that we welcome to our shores the best in 
the cultural life of other nations. 

Along this line, I have previously 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
the fine aim of the Broadcasting Founda- 
tion of America. Through the means of 
no less than 77 cooperating radio sta- 
tions throughout our country, the Foun- 
dation will bring to our people the very 
best in foreign music, literature, art, and 
drama by means of tape recording from 
abroad, and it will help convey United 
States culture abroad as well. 
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On this very day, April 14, there is be- 
ing announced by the Foundation a grant 
of $200,000 from the Ford Foundation to 
help finance this operation. The pro- 
gram will, of course, still be only in its 
beginning stages by means of this grant. 
There are immense potentialities still 
ahead. This is, however, a most worthy 
beginning, and I look forward to the con- 
tinued success and expansion of the oper- 
ation. 

I send to the desk a release from the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America. 
It includes, incidentally, the names of the 
distinguished Board of Trustees—leading 
individuals who are, I believe, to be con- 
gratulated for their fine contribution to 
this effort. To the release, I append ex- 
cerpts from a most perceptive article 
written by Mr. Robert Redfield, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Foundation, 
which points up in detail the importance 
of America’s getting the benefit of the 
best in foreign culture. 

The article is not new. It had been 
published as far back as the September 
26, 1953, issue of the Saturday Review. 
But it is perhaps even more meaningful 
today thanit was then. The article was 
entitled “Does America Need a Hearing 
Aid?” In other words, does not America 
need to develop the capacity to listen to 
foreign peoples, as well as to speak to 
them? ‘The answer is very definitely yes. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
items be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
‘Two-Hunprep-THOUSAND-DoLLAR GRANT WILL 

FINANCE INTERNATIONAL RADIO EXCHANGE 

New Tonk, April 14.—A worldwide ex- 
change of radio programs between Amer- 
ican radio stations and the broadcasting 
systems of Europe, the Far East, and other 
areas has been made possible by a grant of 
$200,000 from the Ford Foundation to the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America, accord- 
ing to an announcement made today by Rob- 
ert Redfield, chairman of the board of BFA. 
“For the first time on such a scale,” said 
Mr. Redfield, “the music, drama, and other 
expressive utterances of many of the world’s 
peoples will be brought to America and our 
corresponding productions sent to them.” 

The grant will permit BFA to establish a 
center in New York for the duplication on 
tape of programs from abroad and for their 
distribution to American radio stations. It 
will also aid BFA to lay the basis for the 
production and sending abroad of radio pro- 
grams expressing American creative life. 

“This exchange of the creative productions 
of many cultures," Mr. Redfield stated, “will 
be a kind of international conversation, free 
of politics and propaganda. It will provide 
an aid to the ear of America, a great widen- 
ing of the range of things heard and appre- 
ciated that originate in unfamiliar lands. In 
turn, it will bring to audiences overseas the 
best in American music and writing and 
thought, reflecting the tradition and culture 
of the American people. 

“Lis to these programs can give 
pleasure and knowledge to us and to mil- 
lions overseas,” he continued, “and can bring 
us into closer understanding with our friends 
and potential friends throughout the world.” 

BFA has already made arrangements with 
the broadcasting systems of 29 nations to 
prepare programs in English on the music, 
literature, and art of their countries for 
American audiences. These countries in- 
clude: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
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China, Denmark, England, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Ni- 
geria, Norway, Poland, Portugal, South Af- 
rica, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. 

Seventy-seven radio stations in the coun- 
try's largest cities are cooperating with BFA 
and will put these programs on the air as a 
public service. 

BFA expects to begin distribution here 
of foreign radio programs in the imme- 
diate future. Miss Judith Waller, former 
Midwest public affairs director for NBC, will 
act as program consultant. 

BFA was formed in 1955 and is a non- 
profit, tax-exempt educational organization. 
Its board of trustees includes: Mrs. A. Scott 
Bullitt, owner of stations KING and KING 
TV, Seattle; Norman Davis, Seattle business- 
man and former chairman of the board of the 
Seattle Museum of Fine Arts; Frank N. Free- 
man, emeritus chairman, department of 
education, University of California, Berkeley; 
Henry Morgenthau III, TV projects manager, 
station WGBH, Boston; Richard Pack, vice 
president in charge of programs, Westing- 
house Broadcasting Corp., New York; George 
E. Probst, former director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Roundtable, presently execu- 
tive director of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation, Inc., New York; Robert Redfield, 
professor of anthropology, University of Chi- 
cago; George N. Suster, president of Hunter 
College, New York; Seymour N. Siegel, direc- 
tor of the Municipal Broadcasting System 
and WNYC of the city of New York, chair- 
man of the International Advisory Broad- 
casting Council, and past president of the 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters; Calvin W. Stillman, economist and 
professor of social science, University of Chi- 
cago; Howard Thurman, dean of the chapel, 
Boston University; and Myron Wilson, New 
York attorney. The acting executive director 
is Mrs, Chloe Fox. 

In addition to the Ford Foundation grant, 
BFA has received support from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Creole Foundation, the 
Peter J. Schweitzer Foundation, and from 
private contributors. 


[From the Saturday Review of September 
26, 1953] 


DOES AMERICA NEED A HEARING AID? 
(By Robert Redfield) 


(Through the Voice of America and other 
agencies of communication we beseech peo- 
ple the world over to lend us their ears. 
But do we listen ourselves? Robert Red- 
field, who asks the question, is professor of 
anthropology at the University of Chicago 
and the author of A Village That Chose 
Progress.) 

We Americans have long been known as a 
talkative people. While the strong silent 
man is one recognized type among us, visi- 
tors find most of us very ready with our 
tongues. Mrs. Trollope wrote in 1828 that 
“Americans love talking,” and she recorded 
some of the abundant talk that she heard— 
and did not admire. A little later Alexis 
de Tocqueville characterized us as garrulous 
and reported that the American “speaks to 
you as if he were addressing a meeting.” 
The French observer was also impressed with 
the fact that what the Americans talked 
about was often himself. He recognized 
that those Americans were proud, with rea- 
son, of their achievement in building a new 
and democratic nation. It was our patriot- 
ism that Tocqueville found garrulous. He 
found us insatiable of praise and ever will- 
ing to tell strangers of the superiority of the 
American way of life. 

Has this perhaps become a national habit? 
Do we still talk a great deal, and often, about 
our own virtues? Today we have an im- 
mense governmental enterprise officially 
named the International Information and 
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Education Activities, and popularly known 
as the Voice of America. Transmitters on 
land and sea girdle the globe and the sten- 
torian voice of free men must be heard. 
We are still talking about ourselves and 
about what’s good about us. We know it is 
important that people understand us; it 
is plain that the Soviet Union constantly 
lies about us; and it is desirable that other 
people see the good about us that can give 
them reason to like and to help us. So we 
help them to see the good about us by tell- 
ing them about it. We sell the American 
way. 

I do not condemn our attempt to tell other 
people how good we are. There are great 
good things about us of which we should hon- 
estly speak. I think it is necessary to talk 
to other people and human to want to talk 
about one’s self so as to appear in a good 
light. When others lie about us we must 
meet the lies. 

But I do think that our talking is insuf- 
ficiently balanced by listening. I do not 
think that we listen enough to what other 
people are trying to say to us about them- 
selves, and I do not think we listen enough 
to the sound of what we say in the ears of 
him to whom we say it. We are guided 
chiefly in deciding what to say by the con- 
ceptions we have of what those others ought 
to like about us if they were just like us. 
And they aren’t. They are different in re- 
spects to which we are inattentive. Just be- 
cause we think great combines moving over 
vast flelds of wheat are proofs of what great 
fellows we are, we took it for granted that 
Chinese and Middle Elstern peasants would 
look at pictures of these combines and ad- 
mire us. By just listening for a moment to 
the sound of our voices in their ears instead 
of in our own we could find out that the com- 
bines, the tiled bathrooms, and the skyscrap- 
ers in most cases make those peasants feel 
more remote from us and more suspicious of 
us than they were before, 

Talking is good, and it is necessary to make 
clear what we truly are. But mutual secu- 
rity depends on mutual understanding, and 
for understanding you have to have a con- 
versation. A conversation is not two people 
talking loudly at each other, and certainly it 
is not one person with a megaphone. It is 
first one person listening while the other 
talks, and then that one talking while the 
other listens. In the big room where all peo- 
ples meet much of the talk is just the loudest 
voices shouting what they mistakenly 
2 the others might find impressive to 

ear. 

Would it be untactful to suggest that 
America needs a hearing aid? We have done 
something to raise our voice; can we do 
something to improve our listening? Some- 
thing to improve it is being done in what is 
called monitoring Russian and other for- 
eign broadcasts and in that technique of the 
expert called content analysis. Something 
has also been done to understand better in 
just what respects Russians, Frenchmen, and 
Chinese are different from us in recent 
studies of national character. Something 
has also been done by the Fund for Adult 
Education's “Voices of Europe” radio series, 
which gives the general American public the 
chance to listen to Europeans who would 
otherwise be inaudible. I suppose that inso- 
far as the sciences concerned with human 
behavior have anything to contribute to the 
improvement of America’s listening to other 
people, they are doing it. But today I am 
thinking of the art of listening to other 
peoples as anyone may practice it. Good 
talking is an art; good listening is obviously 
even rarer, and it is rarer because as an art 
it is more subtle and difficult. But, as it is 
something that Americans need seriously to 
cultivate for their own safety, it is worth 
considering if there are ways to cultivate it. 

How shall we listen to the voices of the 
other personalities that stand about us in the 
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big room? We may conceive of each nation, 
each people, as if it were a single person. 
There is a Frenchman there, and an Iranian, 
a German and a Mexican, and there is this 
half-hidden Russian who talks only through 
a curtain and in a strange shouting language 
of his own. Of course each of these is really 
a multitude of voices (except perhaps the 
Russian); each is a myriad voice coming to 
us from real individuals of many sorts speak- 
ing through books, travel, newspapers, and 
personal contact. The differences among 
individuals I for the moment ignore, because 
it is also true that in general ways each 
nation, each people, has a character of its 
own; each taken as a whole is saying some- 
thing that stands for all the separate indi- 
viduals that make it up; we can learn to 
listen to the nation as if it were on person. 
Now our attention is on one of these talkers 
in the big room; for the moment we cease 
our own talking to listen to him; what do we 
listen for? 

I suggest that we learn to listen for three 
things: National character, mood, and human 
nature. 

The national character is the way that a 
people tends to be, pretty steadily, over long 
periods of time. It might also be called the 
collective personality or the group heritage 
or perhaps just the persisting peculiarities 
that make the people distinguishable from 
their neighbors. This is, among other things, 
the particular arrangement of human quali- 
ties, the unique and flavorful constellation 
of qualities, the emphases and shadings of 
the universal human that make a French- 
man or a Chinese and not an American or an 
Italian. 

It is a good thing that these differences 
exist, for they make the world a more in- 
teresting and enriching place. The differ- 
ences between one man or woman and an- 
other, and the differences between one cul- 
ture or national character and another, are 
sources of delight and stimulations to origi- 
nality and creativeness. One of the terrible 
things about what is going on now in Russia 
is the subordination of the individual dif- 
ferences to one monstrous mask of the state, 
one set of opinions and attitudes to be worn 
by all. Once it seemed that the differences 
among ethnic groups in Russia were to be 
preserved under the Soviets, but now it ap- 
pears that these, too, are to go in favor of 
the statemade mask. 


* . * * * 


The expression of a people's culture, its 
national character, might be the only thing 
we needed to listen for if all the world were 
a place where nothing much happened. The 
world of isolated primitive peoples is that 
kind of world. To understand the cultures 
of such people is all that is needed in com- 
prehending how they are different from us. 
But the world in which modern peoples live 
is, of course, changing all the time, and it 
is changing very abruptly for people you and 
I need to understand: Asiatics, Africans, 
Middle Easterners, Latin Americans, It is 
probably true that no previous human gen- 
eration ever experienced such a great trans- 
formation of viewpoint as by that generation 
of Chinese, Indonesians, East Indians, and 
Middle Easterners who now assume political 
leadership. 

Each of these people has a culture, a na- 
tional character, a persisting traditional way 
of life that, in spite of changes, still influ- 
ences the way the individual thinks and 
acts. But each has something else. We are 
to listen for this something else. I have 
called it mood, The word at least suggests 
part of what I mean: the short-run feeling 
tone of a people. Just as to understand our 
friend we need to come to know not only 
his lifelong character but also the particular 
mood that he is in at the moment, so, too, 
in understanding the Japanese, the Iraqi, 
the French, we are to attend also to the mood 
of each. He may be hopeful or despondent, 
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insecure or confident, calmly complacent or 
extraordinarily sensitive. What he is in these 
respects today may not be the same as he 
will be at some later time. 

The word mood“ does not suggest all 
that lies in this second level of a people's 
nature. This second thing about a people 
is the response they make to a marked turn 
in their fortunes. It is their temporary set, 
or “stance,” we might say, toward circum- 
stance, fate, and other peoples than them- 
selves. In a village of Mexican Indian peas- 
ants that I was studying I saw the idea of 
progress, preached by modernizing reform- 
ers from the city, take hold upon the imagi- 
nation of a plodding, tradition-bound peo- 
ple. In a very short time the whole mood 
and set of the people changed. They became 
confident, forward seeking, disposed to wel- 
come almost any reform that was approved 
by the city-bred prophets of progress. Their 
culture remained for the most part the same, 
but their mood and set was radically altered. 
And a little later, when in the same enthu- 
siastic mood they were hard at work build- 
ing a masonry structure for their new school, 
the edifice collapsed, killing and injuring 
some of the workers, their mood changed 
again, for a time, to one of doubt and even 
despair. We Americans ought to under- 
stand moods, for our people as a whole have 
passed through a succession of quite notable 
moods, as we have encountered wars, de- 
pressions, isolation, and exposure. Just at 
present, for obvious reasons, our mood is 
characterized by a heightening of tension 
and anxiety. One of the resemblances be- 
tween peoples—indeed, one of the bonds be- 
tween them—lies not in common culture but 
in similar mood. The East Indian feels close 
to the middle easterner in part because he 
has a similar mood and set; his stance 
toward Russia, the United States, imperial- 
ism, and independence is similar; they are 
brothers in mood. 

In listening to the expressive utterances 
of other peoples, we are to attune ourselves 
to a blending of meaningful sounds. Na- 
tional character and mood are not distinct; 
the one is affected by the other. The Ni- 
gerian and the Arab today share the sensi- 
tive mood of national pride and resentment 
of any domination that I have just tried to 
describe. But Nigerian and Arab express 
this mood in different ways, each according 
to his national character; in understanding 
the Arab’s mood we have to attend to the 
familial and tribal loyalties, and competi- 
tiveness, the conceptions of obligation to 
guests and friends, the flerceness of revenge 
and the mobility of forgiveness. In fully 
understanding the same mood in Nigeria 
we need to understand the different culture 
and national character of the Nigerian. 

The tuned blending of national character 
and mood is itself blended with a third ele- 
ment in what these peoples say to us about 
themselves. We are to listen also to this 
third element. It is human nature, the 
qualities that all men share with one an- 
other. This is ever present, rarely explicitly 
distinguished, and necessarily assumed. We 
cannot talk with other people at all under- 
standingly, but for the fact that in some 
things they are like us and like everyone 
else. The Arab is sensitive about some things 
that do not seem to us a matter for sensi- 
tiveness, but we are both sensitive to such 
care as did the old-fashioned Chinese to 
protect himself from a public failure or 
rebuke, but we, too, lose face if we are shown 
wrong or foolish before those whose respect 
we crave. 

Pride, shame, enjoyment of the company of 
those who are near and dear, delight in 
children, and laughter, a certain satisfaction 
in one’s work well done, anger in the face 
of an injustice—however justice may be con- 
ceived—these and a multitude of other ele- 
ments of human nature are very widely and 
generally distributed among the peoples of 
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the world. We have always our own expres- 
sion of human nature with which to under- 
stand another’s different expression of it. 
While today some of us reassert the tradi- 
tional American emphasis on self-reliance, 
striving to keep the control of our affairs 
in our own hands and out of the control of 
either powerful business or bureaucratic 
government, we can use this human impulse 
of ours to understand the mood of those 
Asiatics and Middle Easterners who want to 
keep the control of their affairs in their own 
lands—and not of ours. Their situation 
has at least this additional cause for calling 
up the human disposition to run one’s own 
life: we to them are foreigners, and, as part 
of Western industrial civilization, conquerors. 
. 


. . * . 


The only hearing aid we need is a practiced 
sensitiveness in recognizing in what other 
peoples say the contributions to the whole of 
national character, mood, and human nature. 
By reading of and talking with peoples of 
other lands we can come to hear what they 
say as one would turn a knob on a cabinet 
so as to emphasize upper or lower tonal 
registers. The same utterance speaks to us 
of what is pretty steadily true of the speaker, 
by virtue of his accumulated tradition. It 
speaks also of the state of mind and feeling 
in which recent events haye put him—in 
which we, perhaps, have put him. It speaks 
also of his nature as a man, like us, asking 
that the same fundamental satisfactions be 
his that we, in our different way, also require. 

Our exercises in practiced listening are not 
yet done. We are to cultivate another and 
more complicated kind of hearing. If we are 
to change the simultaneous shouting and 
babbling in the big room into something 
closer to a conversation, a give-and-take in 
which our words reach their audiences with 
the effects we desire, then we need to listen 
to something about which I have as yet said 
little. This is the sound of what we say 
in the ears of him to whom we say it. The 
mechanical analogy is now radar. We need 
a developed capacity to catch the meaning 
in what we say as our hearer catches that 
meaning. Our talk-waves are to bounce 
back to us from those other people; by lis- 
tening to what has happened to them in 
bouncing back we learn how we are under- 
stood or misunderstood and why. 

The opportunity to use this psychic radar 
is provided when foreigners come to our 
country, for then our whole way of life beats 
upon their receptive organs, and the reac- 
tion in the foreigners may be greatly illu- 
minating to us, did we take pains to listen 
for it. As it is, when a group of South 
American students or Siamese technicians 
come here our first impulse is to talk hard 
to them about ourselves. As indoctrination 
is a bad word, we call it orientation. I have 
taken part in such programs of orientation. 
The visitors are whirled through factories, 
laboratories, and talks by Americans about 
America. It does not often occur to us that 
maybe the visitors would like to do a little 
talking themselves. If we stop talking long 
enough to listen to them we may find that 
they can tell us a good deal about ourselves 
and about the way we seem to them. 

* * . * * 


When we talk to the foreigner who remains 
in his own land we need someone on hand 
when he hears what we say to report how it 
sounds to him. So often, being in a hurry 
and pretty confident about our own efforts, 
we just talk. Sometimes much of the talk 
is wasted. I remember that in those years 
just before and during the war, when we 
were striving to gain and keep the good will 
of the Latin Americans, we made a great 
show to them of our industrial and military 
power and our technical skill. Afterward I 
was told that what really appealed to the 
Latin Americans was the sculptor Jo David- 
son, the Yale Glee Club, and the Radio City 
Rockettes. It is a recurrent mistake of ours 


to suppose that flexing our muscles makes 
people love us, Yet there are frequent hints 
of this truth in the daily newspapers. I 
read of a native who told Senator 
Winey recently that all the propaganda about 
America’s high standard of living just made 
the Nigerians fear and dislike America, and 
of a Pakistani official on the northwest- 
ern frontier who made the same point for 
his people, adding that what we ought to 
send to the northwestern frontier was our 
poetry. The people there would admire that. 
Mr. Graham Peck, in his book, Two Kinds of 
Time, reports how our propaganda efforts 
sounded to the Chinese during the war there. 
The Office of War Information sent out words 
and pictures to put over the idea that our 
way of life was absolutely best. Constant 
boasting about our high standard of living 
contrived a picture of an America where 
every family lived in a 10-room, colonial style, 
suburban home, where all chores were done 
by electricity, nobody ever got sick or into 
debt, roofs never leaked and clothes never 
wore out. Mr. Peck found that this material 
was ineffective; he tried not to use it. 
» . * * * 

It we listen to another people we help to 
ease the pain of that people’s mood. If your 
friend is worried you do not help him by 
talking to him constantly. Tou listen to 
him; then he feels better. It even helps 
if, without listening, you merely fall silent 
to give him a chance to relieve himself by 
talking to you. So it is with these peoples 
of the middle third of the world whose moods 
are now so painful to them and dangerous 
to us. 

Finally, the improvement of the art of 
carrying on the little conversations is an 
exercise that meets and combines with the 
more organized discipline of the great con- 
versation. Great books and plain and sen- 
sible conversation together maintain the 
company of the free mind. Together they 
can enlarge that company, taking in more 
and more people, even while the Russians 
strive to restrict it. Freedom of speech is 
mot just speaking; it is speaking honestly 
and as one thinks. Also, it is listening. No 
one is really free to use speech effectively 
unless other people listen, and no one has 
earned the freedom to talk to a listening 
audience unless he listens when another 
talks. The perception of both difference and 
likeness is a n basis for a conver- 
sation between two individuals or between 
two nations. To talk as free men each must 
in effect say: “You have a different view from 
mine, but we are both reasonable and human 
creatures, and I should like to know what 
your view is.” That this ideal is not usu- 
ally realized in Ufe makes its influence on 
us no less. We know how great is the dis- 
tinction between allegiance won blindly and 
that won understandingly. In a political 
campaign a vote won by an emotional appeal 
is only a vote won. A vote won by a rea- 
sonable argument understood and accepted is 
also a mind grown stronger. Our country, 
in peril in the big room, needs all the 

that reason can give to our powers 
of understanding. To indulge hateful pas- 
sion for political advantage is to drive our- 
selves downward toward that dark reliance 
on force which today is Russia’s. At home 
and abroad to talk and then to listen, to 
listen with the help of reason and then rea- 
sonably to talk, is to strengthen us just where 
‘we can be so much stronger than the So- 
viets. It is to build the community of free 
minds, the civilization of the dialogue. 


WISCONSIN CENTER—AN OUT- 
STANDING ADDITION TO THE 


NATION’S EDUCATIONAL FACILI- 

TIES 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with the 
attention of Congress and the entire 
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Nation focused on the need for improve- 
ment in America’s educational stand- 
ards, it is appropriate that I call atten- 
tion to an educational achievement in 
the State of Wisconsin. I refer to the 
Wisconsin Center, an outstanding con- 
tribution to our Nation’s facilities for 
adult education. 

The new center, it is estimated, will 
serve more than 50,000 adult Wisconsin 
residents annually. It will serve as a 
center for seminars, conferences, special 
institutes, short courses, and other pur- 
poses. It will be available to all types of 
groups—agricultural, civic, educational, 
business, governmental, and many 
others. 

The Wisconsin Center, a beautiful ad- 
dition to the University of Wisconsin’s 
already beautiful campus, was given to 
the university by the University of Wis- 
consin Foundation, a forward-thinking 
group of Wisconsin citizens who believe 
that State educational facilities cannot 
perform the expected service operating 
solely on State appropriations. In mak- 
ing this significant contribution to the 
university, the foundation has recognized 
a need which is increasingly apparent— 
that of the lack of adequate facilities 
for adult education. 

In these times, when every day brings 
about a new concept in science and, for 
that matter, almost in all our knowledge, 
it is imperative that everyone, young 
and old alike, keep abreast of these 
changes by continuing to add to his edu- 
cational background. The State of Wis- 
consin has long been recognized as a 
leader in the education of its citizens. 
The new center gives assurance of the 
continuation of this leadership, not only 
for the present, but for many years in the 
future. The building is equipped with 
the most modern facilities for visual 
education, including radio and television 
recording studios. Provisions were 
made, in building the structure, for the 
construction of additional floors when 
there is a need for expansion. 

Congratulations are due to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Foundation for 
their wonderful work in establishing this 
new center. However, I wish, also, to 
congratulate the University of Wisconsin 
itself, for achieving the enviable posi- 
tion of having more than 10,000 citizens 
of many States contribute to the con- 
struction of this $2,400,000 building. If 
the standards of our university were not 
kept at the highest possible level, these 
many people would not have felt that a 
contribution to this building fund was 
worth while. 

I request unanimous consent that a 
press story and an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal of April 9 and April 
11, dealing with the new center, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp as part 
of my remarks on this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 9, 

1958) 
THE New WISCONSIN CENTER 

The Wisconsin idea—that the boundaries 
of the University of Wisconsin campus are 


the boundaries of the State —is very much 
alive. Tangible evidence is the new $2,400,- 


000 Wisconsin Center Building at Madison 


April 14 


It is being offi- 


cially opened Friday. 

The center is exclusively for groups from 
all over the State coming to attend short 
courses, institutes, and conferences. 

There are a few similar centers at other 
universities—as at the University of Min- 
nesota and Michigan State University. The 
Wisconsin Center does not have, as the Mich- 
igan State University Center has, hotel rooms 
for visitors attending sessions. But the Wis- 
consin Center has meeting rooms of many 
kinds, lounges, offices for organizations hold- 
ing sessions, display rooms, a restaurant 
and a view of Lake Mendota. 

Heretofore, various groups coming to study 
social, community, governmental, indus- 
trial and labor matters had to use whatever 
facilities could be freed from other regular 
university use temporarily. Meetings had 
to be held in different buildings here and 
there, often widely scattered. There were 
conflicts, discomforts, uncertainties and 
scrambles for food in overcrowded student 
eating places. Quarters often were not well 
suited for the visitors’ uses. 

Now there will be a single permanent adult 
education center, air conditioned, with au- 
dio and visual aids, where these activities 
can be concentrated and handled most effi- 
ciently. It is anticipated that 50,000 to 60,- 
000 Wisconsin people will go to college in 
this one building every year. 

More than 10,000 alumni and friends—in- 
cluding business firms—have contributed to 
this enterprise through the young Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Foundation, which has of- 
fices in the new center. The foundation will 
continue to raise money for scholarships and 
other aids to the university. 

The University of Wisconsin should gain 
immeasurably from these new and renewed 
ties of interest, loyalty, and support from 
all over the State—and beyond. 


— 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 11, 
1958] 


New CENTER Is DEDICATED TO UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN IDEA—$2,400,000 STRUCTURE ON 
Campus Is Grrr OP FOUNDATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION CLASSES 

(By Willard R. Smith) 

Marson, Wis.—A big, bright, new imple- 
ment for the Wisconsin idea was put to use 
for the first time here Friday when the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin dedicated its $2,400,000 
center for adult education on the campus. 

Priends and alumni, through donations to 
the University of Wisconsin Foundation, 
made this contribution toward easier ful- 
fillment of the Wisconsin concept that the 
boundaries of its campus are the boundaries 
of the State, and that the university should 
offer its services, its teaching, and the results 
of its research to all the people. 

The three-story structure of cream-colored 
brick, white marble, shining glass, and bright 
blue aluminum will serve as a center for the 
university’s many conferences, short courses, 
institutes, and other services for agricultural, 
industrial, civic, governmental, educational, 
and similar adult groups. 

Frank V. Birch, Milwaukee, president of 
the foundation, dedicated the Wisconsin 
Center Building to the Wisconsin idea. Birch 
said that the foundation was conceived by a 
group of men who shared a belief in this 
university and a vision for the future. 

RENK ACCEPTS BUILDING 

“They believed that the strength and 
growth of this university were rooted in the 
Wisconsin idea of servi knowl- 
edge, research, and discoveries with the peo- 
ple who can benefit from them,” Birch said. 

Howard I, Potter, Chicago, chairman of the 
foundation’s board of directors, formally pre- 
sented the building and its contents to the 
university to help it carry on the Wisconsin 
idea of service. 
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Wilbur N. Renk, Sun Prairie, president of 
the board of regents, accepted the building 
for the university. Renk said that the re- 
gents “know that a university cannot con- 
tinue to be great with only State appropria- 
tions.” He said that “gifts such as these are 
needed to maintain the University of Wis- 
consin’s greatness.” 

President E. B. Fred assured the givers 
that their gift will enhance our program of 
conferences, short courses, and institutes to 
an extent we can only dream about today. 

EQUIPPED FOR RADIO, TV 

Facilities for 19 simultaneous meetings 
of groups ranging from 14 to 230 persons are 
provided in the center. A small auditorium 
is equipped for radio and television pickups. 
Kinescope recordings may be made of many 
meetings so that they can be repeated for 
the benefit of others. 

The basement houses a cafeteria and ex- 
hibit gallery. 

Contractors and service personnel were 
pushed to extremes to get the building in 
readiness for Friday's ceremony. Some fur- 
nishings were not yet in place, but shining 
glass wall cabinets were filled with exhibits 
showing the work of different departments 
in the university. 

Dr. Fred, university president, paid tribute 
to three of the leaders in the planning and 
fund raising for this Wisconsin center at 
the unveiling of three bronze plaques in the 
lobby of the building. 


THREE MEN HONORED 


Two of the men so honored did not live 
to see their endeavors translated into brick 
and stone. They were the late Frank O. 
Holt, university registrar, and Frank J. Sen- 
senbrenner, Neenah industrialist and presi- 
dent of the board of university regents. 
The third is Herbert V. Kohler, of Kohler, 
chairman of the foundation’s centennial 
fund campaign since its start in 1945. 

This home for an adult education pro- 
gram, facing on Langdon Street across from 
the university library, was conceived by Holt. 

The center was constructed so that two 
additional stories may be added in the fu- 
ture. Campus planning probably will call 
for removal of the old, stone gymnasium 
flanking the center, and foundation officials 
hope to build a large auditorium for the 
center on that site. 

FOREMOST SCIENTISTS 

Immediately upon acceptance of the 
building from the foundation Friday, the 
university opened a series of forums featuring 
some of its foremost scientists and profes- 
sors. 

Prof. Farrington Daniels addressed one 
forenoon session on chemistry and world 
energy needs, followed by Prof. W. Robert 
Marshall, who discussed Engineering the 
Future. In a separate section Prof. Van R. 
Potter described new horizons in cancer re- 
search and Prof. Henry R. Ahlgren told of 
serving agriculture through education. 

The complete ceremonies included another 
dual forum in the afternoon and a dinner in 
Great Hall of the memorial union in the eve- 
ning, with Earl D. Johnson, former Under 
Secretary of the Army and now executive vice 
president of General Dynamics Corp., New 
York, as speaker. Johnson, a 1928 University 
of Wisconsin graduate, is a member of the 
foundation's board of directors. f 


TALKS STARTED IN 1925 


Organized efforts to raise money for the 
university through solicitation were dis- 
cussed by alumni in Chicago, and possibly 
elsewhere, as early as 1925. George I. Haight, 
instrumental in formation of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, which capital- 
ized on profits from university research to 
produce more funds for the university, pro- 
posed a parallel foundation. Its purpose was 
to solicit contributions for university needs 
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not met by revenue from student fees or leg- 
islative appropriations. 

A previous university administration re- 
pudiated such a movement as “holding out a 
tin cup” in 1937, and sponsors who already 
had obtained pledges of funds discontinued 
their efforts, but not their interest. 

When the university in 1945 began to pre- 
pare for celebration of its centennial 3 years 
later, a gifts-and-bequests council was estab- 
lished in recognition of the accepted practice 
of taking birthday gifts upon such an occa- 
sion. 

HOLT PROMOTED CENTER 

The University of Wisconsin Foundation 
was chartered at the same time, and the two 
groups worked together with the alumni as- 
sociation toward financial betterment of the 
university’s position. g 

First the foundation asked President Fred 
to poll his deans on their needs which might 
be met by public contributions. Their lists 
of projects totaled $45 million. Holt, who 
served the university as registrar, then dean 
of extension services, and finally director of 
public service, was familiar with the center 
for continuing studies established at the 
University of Minnesota. 

He successfully promoted a similar center 
here, and its acceptance was assured in the 
community which earlier had shown a fear 
that contributions from sources of great 
wealth might imply that the donors wanted 
a voice in university policy. 


GAVE HISTORY CHAIR 


The foundation’s gift Friday was not its 
first contribution. It originally embarked 
upon a 4-point program to provide: A Wis- 
consin center building; chairs for distin- 
guished research professorships; fellowships 
and scholarships for worthy and needy in- 
dividuals, and special equipment and ap- 
paratus not available from legislative appro- 
priations, 

One of its first acts was creation of the 
Frederick Jackson Turner chair in history. 
This commemorated one outstanding Wis- 
consin scholar and held Prof. Merle Curti, an- 
other gifted historian, on the campus. 

Nearly $1,000,000 of the $3,800,000 raised, 
by the foundation through contributions 
ranging from a quarter of a dollar to a 
quarter of a million had been bestowed upon 
the university before the completion of the 
$2,400,000 adult education center. This in- 
cluded purchase of the old YMCA property 
adjacent to the Memorial Union to be used as 
an open mall leading to Lake Mendota. The 
foundation had set a goal for $5 million. 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY FOUNDATION 
MEMBERS 


Working with the Wisconsin Alumni Asso- 
ciation, which is not a fund-raising enter- 
prise, the foundation in 1955 started a con- 
tinuing fund solicitation among alumni. 

Last year 3,468 of these individuals who 
once were on campus gave $103,037, many of 
them pledging continuing gifts in the future. 

The foundation now numbers 180 mem- 
bers, while the donors who have responded 
to its appeal run into the thousands. In 
addition to the unrestricted gifts which it 
has received, the foundation has accepted 
specific trusts for the benefits of the uni- 
versity. 

Other donors are making bequests in their 
wills which will provide funds in the future, 


POTTER IS CHAIRMAN 


Present officers of the foundation include 
Chairman Potter, who is vice president of 
Marsh & McLennan, Chicago; President 
Birch, president, Birch-Kraft, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, and these vice presidents: Irwin Maier, 
publisher, the Milwaukee Journal; Joseph A. 
Cutler, president, Johnson Service Co., Mil- 
waukee; William J. Hagenah, Glencoe, III.; 
George B. Luhman, chairman of the board, 
First Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee, and 
former Gov. Oscar Rennebohm, Madison, 
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The secretary and counsel is Ray M. Stroud, 
Madison; treasurer, Harlan C. Nicholls, Madi- 
son. The executive director is Robert Ren- 
nebohm, Madison, and the administrative 
secretary is Basil I. Peterson, Madison, 


DEATH OF PAUL DEVER 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, Massa- 
chusetts and the Nation, in my opinion, 
have lost a very distinguished and out- 
standing public servant in the passing 
of Paul Dever, former Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, who, incidentally, happened 
to be a very close personal friend of mine. 
Governor Dever was taken from this life 
at the age of 55. 

He gave to his State and to his Nation 
everything that was in him. Certainly 
his loss will be felt by people all over this 
Nation who had the privilege of knowing 
him. 

Paul Dever had a very humble start 
in life. He truly was a self-made man. 
He was fatherless at the age of 8 or 9, I 
believe, and became the sole supporter 
of his family for many years. 

Paul Dever served his State of Massa- 
chusetts with great credit. All the news- 
papers of Boston, regardless of their po- 
litical leanings, have spoken eloquently 
of his services, of his sterling integrity, 
and of his human understanding of the 
problems of the people. In my opinion 
he truly was a people’s person, one who 
understood his fellowmen at every level. 
It certainly is a great loss to the people 
of the Nation and to the people of Mas- 
sachusetts that Paul Dever had to be 
taken from this life at such an early 
stage of his career. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I wish to join the Senator 
from Maine in the statement he has 
made. Paul Dever was a very close per- 
sonal friend of mine. I knew him for 
about 20 years. I first became ac- 
quainted with him when he was in the 
Navy as a commander. Over the years 
I saw him on frequent occasions, and I 
met him on many of his numerous visits 
to Washington. 

I certainly concur in everything the 
Senator from Maine has said about Mr. 
Dever. He was a man of high character 
and fine principles. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as the 
Members of the Senate know, H. R. 
10746, the Interior Department appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1959, is now be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations, This measure does not provide 
sufficient funds for development of fa- 
cilities in our great National Park Sys- 
tem this next year in accordance with 
the Mission 66 program. 

Mission 66 is the 10-year program pro- 
posed in 1956 to develop our Park Service 
by 1966 to the point where it can care 
for the minimum of 80 million persons 
expected in the parks annually by that 
date. This program was studied care- 
fully by the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee in the 84th Congress, and was 
emphatically approved by it. It has also 
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been studied and approved by almost all 
who value the preservation and devel- 
opment of some of our national scenic 
and natural recreation areas for all of 
our people and for generations to come. 

The amount approved by the House 
must be increased by at least $13 million 
if we are to attain the minimum goals 
set forth in Mission 66, and thus fulfill 
our obligations to this and future genera- 
tions. Furthermore, the increase I rec- 
ommend does not take into account the 
forecast, based on latest park attend- 
ance figures, that 80 million persons will 
visit the parks annually as soon as 1964, 
instead of in 1966, as originally antici- 
pated in the Mission 66 program. 

Such appropriations are an outstand- 
ing example of the kind of action we 
should be taking in this body now. Not 
only would development of our national 
parks give healthful, gainful employ- 
ment in areas where jobs are greatly 
needed today, but the results would be 
a permanent monument for the all-time 
good of all of our people and for future 
generations of Americans. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
pending appropriation item for Mission 
66, I ask ous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Rxconn an 
editorial from the Petersburg (Va.) 
Progress-Index of September 11, 1956. 
This editorial, published in the home 
State of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who, as all 
Members of the Senate know, has kept 
an eagle eye on all Federal expenditures 
throughout his illustrious senatorial 
career, quotes two remarkable state- 
ments about the National Park Service 
made by the Senator from Virginia. 

One is that he has never discovered in 
a National Park Service budget a request 
for a nonessential expenditure. 

The other is an expression of his belief 
that the Park Service gets $1.20 worth of 
value out of every dollar it expends. 

Mr. President, there is a saying com- 
ing down to us from classical times that 
“Praise from Caesar is praise indeed.” 
In view of the great knowledge of the 
senior Senator from Virginia about Fed- 
eral expenditures, I submit that his 
statements are praise indeed. I com- 
mend them to the attention of every 
Member of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REAL COMPLIMENT 

If only because of the attention com- 
manded by waste and extravagance in the 
Government, stories of the other kind ought 
not to go unnoticed. 

An example is Senator Brrp’s comment on 
the National Park Service. The Senator— 
and his authority in such matters is not 
likely to be questioned—says he has never 
found a nonessential expenditure in a Na- 
tional Park Service budget. Rather, he says, 
there is not another agency in the Federal 
Government which can be counted on to get 
$1.20 value out of every appropriated $1. 

The National Park Service is the agency 
within the Department of the Interior 
which operates scenic and historical parks 
throughout the Nation. Its recreational and 
educational services to the Nation are vast, 
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and these services promise to become more 
important as time goes on. 
Senator Byrp’s complimentary comment is 


it administers. Other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment might well study an organization 
which could make out a plausible case for 
unrestrained spending but declines to do so. 
Evidently it has established a tradition 
which stands it in good stead. 


AGRICULTURE A FUNDAMENTAL 
PROBLEM OF CONCERN TO ALL 
AMERICANS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, one of 
the finest editorials I have seen on the 
farm problem appeared in the Western 
News, of Hamilton, Mont., on April 3, 
following the President’s veto of the 
farm bill. 

It is a carefully documented analysis 
of the farm situation by Miles Romney, 
the editor, which concludes that the 
farm problem is a matter of concern to 
all of us which is being worsened by the 
administration’s “heartless effort to solve 
the farm problem by assisting in the 
abolition of the family farm.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so all Members of Congress may 
have the advantage of this intelligent 
commentary on one of our greatest 
problems. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE Is FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM THAT 
SHOULD BE CONCERN OF ALL AMERICANS 
The veto Monday by President Eisenhower 

of legislation passed by both Houses of Con- 

gress to freeze crop price supports and 
acreage allotments for 1 year at 1957 levels, 
or higher, ought to focus the attention of 
all Americans upon the plight of agriculture. 

There will be an attempt after the Easter 
recess of the Congress to pass the legisla- 
tion over the Eisenhower veto. Although 
the bill went through Congress by an am- 
ple majority it is doubtful that a two-thirds 
vote can be mustered in both Houses to 
override the Eisenhower veto of the farm- 
aid bill. 

A direct consequence of the Eisenhower 
veto is a reduction of dairy price supports 
ordered by Eisenhower's Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

Benson has ordered manufacturing milk 
supports dropped from 82 percent of parity 
to 75 percent. 

Benson has ordered butter supports 
chopped from 79 percent of parity to 75 
percent. 

It is in the works for other parity margins 
to be drastically reduced as a result of the 
Benson-Eisenhower program. 

Parity is a price level designed by Fed- 
eral statute to provide farmers with fair re- 
turns for their products in terms of the 
things that farmers buy. 

People residing in farm localities, such 
as the Bitter Root Valley, have already noted 
the consequences of deflated prices on dairy 
products. If dairymen were unable to make 


ends meet at prices that have prevailed be- ` 


fore it will be even more difficult for them 
to survive economically now that the prices 
for thelr commodity are further reduced. 

In pondering the American farm prob- 
lem it might be well to recall that President 
Eisenhower during his first campaign for 
the Presidency in 1952, deliberately—upon 
several occasions—promised emphatically 
that he was for 100 percent of parity for 
American farmers. 
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But once ensconced in office, with a 
Cabinet containing 9 millionaires and 1 
plumber, he conveniently forgot his pledge 
to American agriculture and followed the 
path of Ezra Taft Benson—the darling of 
the middleman. 

The Elsenhower-Benson claim was that 
parity prices built up surpluses, resulted 
in higher prices to consumers, resulted in in- 
efficient farmers tilling the soil, and costly 
to the United States $ 

It might be hunky-dory to examine the 
history of what has transpired since Eisen- 
hower and Benson took office, in the light 
of their claims. 

First of all General Eisenhower threw his 
pledges to American farmers out the window 
and proceeded through middleman Benson 
to liquidate American agriculture. 

Let us examine the price support program 
in Commodity Credit Corporation losses 
since 1952, in order to see how the Elsen- 
hower-Benson program has been function- 
ing financially. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation reports 
show the following losses from its purchases 
of farm surpluses by fiscal years: 


$67, 351, 576 
61, 146, 358 
419, 477, O74 
799, 061, 464 
974, 767, 365 
1, 299, 477, 342 


In other words the losses have been grow- 
ing bigger and bigger as Eisenhower and 
Benson slashed away at farm supports. 

The farmers saw that the price to be paid 
for their crops was being cut by Federal in- 
tervention manipulated by middleman Ben- 
son, with Eisenhower approval, so in order to 
recoup their losses they set out to produce 
more crops in order to make up in quantity 
multiplied by reduced price what they had 
formerly received from lesser quantity multi- 
plied by higher price. American ingenuity 
is not confined to the factories and labora- 
tories as the farmer has adequately demon- 
strated. 

As a consequence of the Ike and Ezra 
program the annual cost of price-support 
program, as administered by the sliding-scale 
advocates, has multiplied 19 times since 1952. 

In the past 4 years the cost of price sup- 
ports, as manipulated by Benson and Eisen- 
hower, Nixon and company, has totaled $3,- 
492,782,000. This is 3 times as much as 
the price-support program cost the Federal 
Treasury for the entire 20 years preceding. 
pi that in your pipe and smoke it Old Al- 

‘a. 

What about the surplus? 

The value of commodities acquired in price 
support in fiscal 1952 was $1.13 billion. It 
has grown every fiscal year since until in 
1957 that total was $5.37 billion. Thus the 
Commodity Credit Corporation inventory has 
more than quintupled since Ike and Ezra and 
Nixon took office. 

The lower the price the farmers receive, the 
more they must grow to maintain income. 
Unfortunately tens of thousands of farmers 
have not been able to step up their output 
and have been forced to leave their farms and 
seek employment in industry. 

This trend is not happy. On the one hand 
we see our farmers decreasing in number 
while the population of the Nation mounts. 
With our population around 172 million now 
we can expect 230 milliom people by 1975. It 
will take one-third more food to feed them. 
But our Ike and Ezra and Dickie-boy policy 
is to reduce our farmirg population, make it 
tougher for farmers to make an com- 
mensurate with that of workers in industry, 
etc. Farmers own one-sixth of all the pri- 
vately owned assets in this Nation and are 
custodians of 350 million acres and 
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cropland 
500 million acres of grazing and forests. If 
they cannot earn a decent income on that 
land they will be unable to properly care for 
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it. Thus posterity will suffer, whether upon 
the soll or within the cities. An untended 
farm deteriorates rapidly. People who were 
residents of the Bitter Root Valley might 
remember the thousands of acres of orchards 
that once were productive in this valley. 
When the market for the apples was lost 
farmers were unable to care for their orchards 
which went to ruin, and have finally been 
pulled or deserted in the major part, until 
apple growing here is a minor matter. This 
is a natural consequence of any policy which 
makes agriculture so unpreductive economi- 
cally that farmers cannot stay profitably 
upon their land. 

Sly Ezra Benson has been pandering to the 
workers in industry, endeavoring to instill 
in their minds the conviction that farmers 
are responsible for the high prices paid in the 
city by workers for foods, fabrics, and com- 
modities manufactured from the farm out- 
put. Ezra has been somewhat successful in 
painting the farmer as a bloated bloodsucker 
to the city people who have been forced by 
Ezra’s middlemen pals to pay unconscionable 
prices for things to eat and to wear. So in 
the cities there is some worker resentment 
against farmers—all distilled from the bitter 
brew hatched up by Ezra and company. 

I am wondering if more thousands of 
farmers are forced from the soil so that the 
corporation farm becomes virtually the sole 
supplier of foods for Americans, if prices of 
the necessities of life tn the cities will be 
reduced? I am wondering if the thousands 
of farmers, pushed from their farms, forced 
into the cities, will not result in hotter com- 
petition for jobs in industry, so that not only 
will the farmer be wrecked but also the city 
workers. 

It is also interesting to study a recent 
report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture—Ezra and Ike and Dicky’s own 
Department—which shows some most inter- 
esting facts. 

These figures show that the farmer's share 
of the food dollar has dropped from 48 cents 
in 1951 to 39 cents in 1957, while the proces- 
sor’s and wholesaler’s share of the food dol- 
lar has increased from 52 cents in 1951 to 61 
cents in 1957. 

Meantime the cost of everything the farmer 
buys has increased while the prices of every- 
thing he sells has decreased. 

Anyone who still believes the so-called law 
of supply and demand works with respect 
to agriculture ought to have their head ex- 
amined. Indeed, it does not function in 
industry either, where prices are artificially 
maintained even now with markets glutted 
with inventory. 

When the general assumed the Presidency 
there was much twaddle to the effect that he 
would institute a businessman's government, 
full to the brim with efficiency, devoid of 
favoritism, dedicated to reducing the na- 
tional debt and cost of operation of the 
Government, and so forth. 

There flocked to Washington at the gen- 
eral's command a thousand or more mil- 
lionaires and their stoolpigeons, who were 
tendered the task of administering the affairs 
of the Nation, whilst President Eisenhower 
administered to the little white ball. The 
Great White Chief delegated practically all 
authority to these minions, almost all of 
whom it later appeared had a personal ax to 
grind for themselves or their corporations. 
They had contracts to get, franchises to se- 
cure, leases to gobble up, free people to pun- 
ish, and they went to their tasks with the 
zeal of religious fanatics, 

Just how well have they succeeded? 

Between the day that Ezra Taft Benson 
took over the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and today he has added 
almost 20,000 extra employees to that De- 
partment's staff and increased the cost of 
the establishment by $1 billion. 
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Under Truman’s last Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Charley Brannan, in 1952 the Agri- 
culture Department budget was $796 million. 

The 1958 budget of Ezra Taft Benson of the 
Department is $1,728,000,000. 

The overall agricultural budget as Bran- 
nan went out of office, including price sup- 
ports, storage of commodities, and everything 
else, was $850 million. The overall budget 
under Benson today is $7,400,000,000—an in- 
crease of 750 percent. 

I maintain this is almost incredible. I 
realize that by this time most people, tired 
and disgusted with figures, will have long 
since turned to the Sheriff of Cochise, a 
detective story tale or some other more en- 
tertaining escape device. 

That’s why we are paying bigger and fat- 
ter income taxes and eyery other kind of 
tax, as well as absurdly high cost of living 
in a runaway inflationary life today. Peo- 
ple are too apathetic. People are inclined to 
let George do their thinking and acting for 
them, and unwisely placed their fates in the 
hands of people more interested in the fate 
of billionaire oll magnates’ investments 
than in the condition of life of ordinary 
Americans. 

You might ask how in the world Ike and 
Benson and Dickey and their crowd man- 
aged to squander all this money. An ex- 
ample is to be found in Benson’s adminis- 
tration of the Republican farm plan, He 
reduced price supports from 90 percent to 
75 percent at the very outset. Ezra dis- 
charged the farmers’ committees which were 
charged with enforcement of the farm acre- 
age program and substituted paid bureau- 
crats. The volunteers had been paid $57 
a year, They knew their job because they 
knew their localities, their neighbors and 
were interested in making a success of the 
program. The new bureaucrats—no doubt 
worthy Republicans in most instances— 
were paid around $5,000 per year. 

Benson’s background before going to 
Washington was with the equipment man- 
ufacturer and processor, not the farmer. An 
example will help you comprehend: 

Benson in 1956-57 went into the hog mar- 
ket to support the price of pork. His con- 
tract did not contain a clause requiring 
packers to buy hogs at parity prices. He 
signed contracts with packers to buy pork 
guaranteeing their purchases. The packers 
bought as cheaply and as far below parity as 
they could on a deflated market. They sold 
the packed result to our Government via 
Ezra's contracts. 

Thus the packers made a good thing of 
the deal—the Government paid out almost 
$100 million, the price of pork sunk below 
parity and the hog growers lost their shirts. 

In 1949 Brannan was confronted with the 
same situation. He put a parity clause into 
his contracts. The price of hogs stayed at 
parity, the growers got rid of the surplus 
porkers, Brannan gave the surplus hams to 
the school lunch program, the cost to the 
taxpayers was $18 million. In some in- 
stances Brannan actually made money for 
the Treasury through acquisition and later 
sale of surplus commodities. 

Americans had best awaken to the need of 
maintaining a strong agriculture. It is the 
very foundation of the Nation. The family 
farm ought to be maintained and more of 
them established. We will some day find 
population catching up with our farm pro- 
duction and perhaps surpassing it. Then we 
will need more good farmers operating farms 
which have not been permitted to go to waste 
because of a stupid governmental policy. It 
is better to have thousands of people operat- 
ing small family farms productively, and 
earning a good income for their families 
thereupon, than to have the harsh and heavy 
hand of souless corporate farming extract the 
last farthing of profit from a system destitute 
of the splendid qualities to be found in a 
multitude of family farms with happy, 
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healthy families providing good things for 
the economy of the Nation. 

There is something more to agriculture 
than watching the prices of food processors’ 
stock climb on the stock market, 

Agriculture is more important in Ravalli 
County, and in Montana, than any other ac- 
tivity, and those who forget it are out of bal- 
ance with the future. 

Every ailment ought to have a cure. We 
know we have yet to develop cures for all 
ailments. As with life, so it is with eco- 
nomics. The way of life for mankind has 
been changing for untold centuries and each 
change means that adjustments must be 
2 by man to make the economic machine 
work. 

While it must be admitted price supports 
are not the ultimate answer to our agricul- 
tural problem they are equally as fair as 
Federal purchase of strategic metals, as tariff 
protection for hundreds of manufacturers, as 
guaranteed profits on not only investments 
but watered stock of private utility monop- 
olies. If the Federal Government must af- 
ford artificial assistance to many other in- 
dustries, there exists no valid reason why the 
fundamental agficultural industry should 
not be likewise afforded protection. 

This is particularly true when the costs 
(not losses) sustained for 20 years’ adminis- 
tration by Democratic Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture were minor in comparison with the costs 
of protecting many other industries. The 
huge expense in the program has resulted 
from maladministration by the Benson and 
Ike crowd who were determined to wreck the 
program. 

We must not chase additional farmers out 
of agricultural pursuits to join the more than 
5 million workers already unemployed by 
manufacturing industries. So we must give 
farmers a living income to keep them con- 
tented and producing upon the farmlands of 
America. 

As population increases the surplus prob- 
lems will be cared for by natural processes. 
Americans will eat and use them up. In the 
meantime they make wonderful trading 
property for our allies across the oceans. 
And for mankind is it not better to give food 
than guns? 

We do not call it a Treasury loss when we 
spend $35 billion or $40 billion annually to 
buy guns, TNT, atomic weapons, fleets of 
ships and planes, and other engines of de- 
struction for warfare, give them to doubtful 
allies wholesale and term them obsolete the 
minute they are finished. Why then is it a 
loss to produce food and fiber which keeps 
mankind alive? 

Perhaps there are no surplus crops. If the 
more than 5 million counted as unemployed, 
plus the millions more who are not fully 
employed, could buy these products, surplus 
might vanish like dew before the morning 
sun of summer. Lack of jobs and e 
power plus high prices artificially invoked by 
Benson and Ike and Nixon's middlemen pals, 
make it impossible for millions of Americans 
to buy up what are presently called surpluses. 

Corporation farms should be abolished if 
surpluses are a problem, 

It has been claimed that the Ike yeto and 
Benson action in reducing parity prices for 
dairy products would result in reduction of 
the cost of milk and butter to city dwellers, 
Did you pay less for a quart of milk on 
April 1, the day the order reducing dairy 
payments took effect, than you paid on 
March 31? We will see if retail dairy prices 
come down in the immediate future, but 
don’t hold your breath until it happens, and 
should there be a minor cut in the price, 
before the consumer gloats at saving a penny 
or two, he might consider the effect upon a 
major industry. The dairymen are not the 
people who should bear the burden of re- 
ductions in retail cost of dairy products. 

Farming units that are beyond operation 
through families, and seasonal help, should 
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not be encouraged so that the trend to con- 
solidate holdings into vast enterprises can 
be terminated. Giant mechanical efficiency 
in farm operation may conceivably prove 
productive but it is not the answer to whole- 
some farm life and placement of large seg- 
ments of our population upon the soil. 

Answers are not easy but the contemporary 
administration’s heartless effort to solve the 
farm problem by assisting in abolition of the 
family farm is not an answer. 


LIMITS ON THE ARMS RACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the Reporter for April 3, the feature edi- 
torial by Max Ascoli, editor and pub- 
lisher, entitled “Limits on the Arms 
Race,” discusses in a frank and informed 
manner some of the contradictions that 
have appeared recently relating to the 
administration’s attitude on the suspen- 
sion of atomic bomb tests and the prob- 
lems relating to radioactive fallout. Mr. 
Ascoli writes words of sense—words 
which need to be carefully studied by 
every public official and every citizen. 

Icall upon our Government to take the 
lead in placing research and development 
in outer space under the jurisdiction of 
the United Nations. I call for some ex- 
plicit and careful analysis of the effects 
of radioactive fallout. I challenge some 
of the statements which have been made 
by officials of our Government relating to 
the continuing of bomb tests in a limited 
manner. Whether one agrees with Mr. 
Ascoli or not, it must be agreed that his 
editorial raises serious questions about 
American policy in the field of nuclear 
weapons and the military strategy based 
on nuclear power. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Limits on the Arms Race” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIMITS ON THE ARMS RACE 
(By Max Ascoli) 

These are times that try men’s minds. 
There is a quality of lunacy in all this talk 
about a summit conference, in this exchange 
of packaged items of discussion in which one 
unnegotiable proposal after another is tied 
in so that the suspicion becomes legitimate 
that each side is trying to pass to the other 
the responsibility for preventing the meeting. 
Yet it is universally agreed that a meeting 
at the summit is inevitable and that the 
leaders of our country cannot possibly reject 
the opportunity, and the discomfort, of at- 
tending it. Knowledgeable reporters go so 
far as to predict that it will take place some 
time during the summer or the early fall. 
Until recently it was thought that the meet- 
ing would take place over here, where the 
convention business has been thriving for 
years and where there is no scarcity of out- 
sized, plushy hotels. Now our leaders have 
decided that the summit had better be lo- 
cated abroad. 

Or maybe what is called the meeting at the 
summit is taking place right now in a style 
that fits our era of outer-space globe girdling. 
These missives shot up in the air in the name 
of Bulganin, or Eisenhower, or Macmillan are 
designed only to go round and round, and to 
have their courses tracked everywhere. Yet, 
the pressure is mounting from all sides for 
real negotiations and for a reduction of 
armaments. 

Some voices of sanity have been heard 
recently, most striking among them, as often 
before, that of Chancellor Adenauer. Aden- 
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auer has suggested that in the settlement of 
East-West relations, the unification of Ger- 
many be considered only after a measure of 
agreement is reached on the reduction of 
armaments. As long as the means of destruc- 
tion the two superpowers can use against 
each other keep growing at such an appalling 
pace, any cause of conflict between them is 
bound to be utterly disproportionate. In- 
deed, the greater the destructiveness of the 
means of warfare, the less they are fitted to 
be instruments of national policy, Adenauer 
wants the unity of Germany above all things, 
but of a live Germany. Later he seems to 
have qualified his reduction-in-armaments- 
first position under the pressure of the Ger- 
man superpatriots, or of the German unifiers 
in our State Department. x 

Voices for sanity have been heard in our 
country, too. Harold Stassen, for instance, 
before being resigned from his position that 
once was called Secretary for Peace, made it 
clear that, in his opinion, a 2-year trial 
halt in nuclear weapons tests could be the 
object of successful negotiation with the 
Soviet Union. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
put this quite bluntly: “It has never been 
clear to me * * why the United States 
insists a test suspension with inspection 
safeguards should not be proposed as a sepa- 
rate measure.” The reasons could not be 
more obvious: If we are going to the sum- 
mit—and we cannot help it—we had better 
prepare a short list of negotiable high- 
priority issues that we must solemnly and 
formally proclaim right now to the whole 
world. We can well leave to the Russians 
the bargaining technique familiar to the 
Armenian rug dealers. We have no need to 
mix the outlandish with the attainable. 

It should be clear to every sane person 
that negotiations for the reduction of arma- 
ments are the supreme priority for two 
formidable reasons. The first is that the 
power we as well as the Russians are in- 
cessantly multiplying is, by its very nature, 
less and less usable. At the same time, we 
and our major allies are actually reducing 
conventional armaments, and are concen- 
trating on those of our weapons which are 
least usable. Which kind of reduction of 
armaments do we like better—unilateral, 
each allied nation by itself, or negotiated by 
the whole alliance with the Russians? 


THAT DARLING BABY BOMB 


This is why halting the bomb tests is the 
heart of the matter. Those who are in favor 
of the infinite multiplication of atomic 
weapons to be delivered by planes or missiles 
cannot bear the thought of halting or sus- 
pending nuclear tests. Recently the AEC 
has produced the most peculiar argument, 
in this most peculiar era, in favor of these 
tests—or perhaps one should say, has pulled 
the most oversized rabbit out of its hat. 

The AEC has opened up to us, and to it- 
self, new vistas on what nuclear weapons can 
do for mankind when they explode under- 
ground. An AEC press release of March 6 
brought forth the good tidings. The ex- 
plosion had been registered only 250 miles 
away—and this could have been a powerful 
argument to prove how discreet underground 
nuclear blasts can be. Later, the Commis- 
sion found itself obliged to acknowledge 
that the explosion had been registered in 
Alaska, among other places, quite a little 
bit beyond the 250-mile limit. The original 
press release also stated that “Some specta- 
tors saw a ripple on the side of the mesa as 
the shockwave moved upward. A few felt 
a slight movement in the earth under their 
feet, but most felt nothing.” 

By a strange coincidence, it happened that 
on the same day, March 6, AEC Commissioner 
Willard F, Libby testified before Senator 
Humphrey’s subcommittee and gave a most 
vivid account of the underground explosion. 
About the actual blast, he said: “The only 
thing that we saw, the mountain jumped 
about 6 inches, we saw that, but our Geiger 
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counters showed no effects and we were wor- 
ried that there might be some fissures de- 
velop so that the radioactivity might get 
out.” Whoever measured the 6-inch jump 
for the AEC must have felt quite a ripple. 

Commissioner Libby was almost lyrical in 
talking about that little tiny baby bomb, 
although he could not match the boundless 
enthusiasm of the New York Times corre- 
spondent who described in great detail the 
peaceful opportunities offered by the explo- 
sion which, he wrote, “was not felt even lo- 
cally.” And he went on: “There was specu- 
lation that the intense heat and pressure of 
the experimental blast might simulate na- 
ture in fusing minerals into gems.” 

For his part, Commissioner Libby said that 
the experiment proves “you can fire bombs 
in a way where the radioactivity does not 
come out’’—quite a generalization to be de- 
rived from what was, presumably, a single 
experiment. “Second,” he proceeded, “you 
can crush an enormous quantity of rock. 
This little, tiny bomb, 1.7 kilotons—I don’t 
know that you should ever call any bomb 
tiny, but I mean on a relative scale this little 
fellow—hbroke 400,000 tons of rock, crushed 
itup.” 5 

On November 10, 1949, after the explosion 
of the first Russian atomic bomb, Vishinsky 
said at the U. N., “Right now we are utiliz- 
ing atomic energy for our economic needs 
in our own economic interests. We are raz- 
ing mountains; we are irrigating deserts; we 
are cutting through the jungle and the tun- 
dra; we are spreading life, happiness, pros- 
perity and welfare in places where the human 
footstep has not been seen for thousands of 
years.” There is nothing in common be- 
tween the late unregretted Vishinsky and 
that earnest, competent scholar, Commis- 
sioner Libby, but somehow, of all the atomic 
blasts, we like least those made in the name 
of life, happiness, and earth removal. 

Speaking for himself, Commissioner Libby 
said later that he was in favor of continuing 
tests—obviously both under and above 
ground—but would not dislike international 
agreements designed to apportion among the 
various nations the amount of radioactive 
material they are allowed to place into the 
atmosphere. 

In respectful dissent from Commissioner 
Libby, we think that this amount should be 
zero, at least for the next few years. Too 
many liberties have been taken already with 
the atmosphere, affecting life for faraway 
peoples and for generations to come, and we 
do not find any endearing quality in these 
little fellows, the baby bombs. 

When a meeting at the summit takes place 
in earnest, the first order of business for our 
Government must be to propose the suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests along with adequate 
controls. The atmosphere does not belong 
to any nation, nor does outer space. There- 
fore the nations that have started the pene- 
tration of outer space should join forces in 
policing it under the jurisdiction of the 
U. N. It was President Eisenhower who, in 
a letter to Bulganin, first suggested disen- 
gagement from outer space: “I propose that 
we agree that outer space should be used only 
for peaceful purposes. We face a decisive 
moment in history in relation to this matter. 
Both the Soviet Union and the United States 
are now using outer space for the testing 
of missiles designed for military purposes. 
The time to stop is now.” 

Later the President’s proposal, which had 
been widely approved by a number of Sen- 
ate leaders, was taken over by Bulganin, 
who, in the prevailing style, tied it up with 
unnegotiable demands. 

This insane business is bound to come to 
anend. There must be disengagement from 
outer space and atomic tests must be sus- 
pended. When this happens many people 
will be unhappy, and most of all Dr. Teller. 
No atomic scientist we know of has ever gone 
so far in lending to his political opinions the 
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prestige he has legitimately gained in the 
laboratory. Our country needs scientists like 
Teller, just as it is imperative that Teller's 
opinions be answered by men like Harrison 
Brown, But let’s not do to Teller what Teller 
and his friends did to Oppenheimer. 


AS WE CONFRONT RUSSIA: THE 
BASIC PROBLEM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times magazine section 
of April 6 there appeared an article en- 
titled “As We Confront Russia: The 
Basic Problem,” by Mr. Harry Schwartz, 
New York Times staff specialist on Rus- 
sian affairs. 

Mr. Schwartz’ article is one of the 
most enlightening and informative dis- 
cussions of Soviet power, politics, 
strategy, tactics, and its international 
policies that I have ever seen or read. It 
is well reasoned, well documented, con- 
cise, and straightforward in its presenta- 
tion. Mr. Schwartz has outlined for the 
American people the realities which con- 
front us as a summit meeting becomes a 
possibility, as well as some of the illusions 
we have about the Soviet Union which 
make our task in dealing with her all the 
more difficult. Every Member of Con- 
gress owes it to himself and to the Na- 
tion to study first the realities and 
second the illusions which condition 
our thinking and prejudice our conclu- 
sions about the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Schwartz has said: 

If we are to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment at a summit meeting, we must discard 
our illusions about the Soviet Union and 
base our policy on realities. 


It is this same subject to which I at- 
tempted to address himself on the date 
of February 4 when I spoke to the Sen- 
ate on the subject of American foreign 
policy and disarmament. 

It appears, however, that despite the 
frank discussion of the realities which 
face us and the illusions which warp, 
distort, and prejudice our thinking 
about the Soviet Union, there is an un- 
willingness in the administration, as well 
as in the American people, to recognize 
the realities and illusions concerning So- 
viet power and Soviet purposes. Unless 
we come to grips with the realities and 
illusions relating to the Soviet, we are 
heading down the road to trouble and 
ultimate catastrophe. We can no longer 
afford the luxury of deluding ourselves 
and others about the realities of the pow- 
er relationships between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and other 
countries, We have lived in the inter- 
national Alice in Wonderland dream 
world too long already, 

Mr. Schwartz challenges Americans to 
come alive, to wake up and grow up. 
I for one am deeply indebted to him for 
his words of warning and wisdom. I 
only hope that this article has been read 
by the President, the Secretary of State, 
and every member of the National Se- 
curity Council. This article and others 
like it must be read word for word and 
line for line. There is no way to brief 
this one. Mr. Schwartz has already 
separated the chaff from the wheat. 
The kernels of information, truth, and 
sound policies have been preserved. The 
chaff and the fiction have been removed. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Mr. Schwartz be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As We CONFRONT Russia: THE Basic PROBLEM 
(By Harry Schwartz) 

The United States is moving into a period 
of critical negotiation with Russia—more 
critical probably than any confrontation that 
has yet taken place between the world’s two 
greatest powers. There are, most importantly 
among others, the issues of the summit con- 
ference and of the nuclear tests. 

Never was it so urgent that we should ap- 
proach negotiations without doubts and, 
above all, without illusions. We must evalu- 
ate accurately the Soviet Union’s capabilities 
and intentions. In time of war there is no 
more certain road to disaster than to mistake 
the strength or plans of the enemy or to 
maintain illusions that cloud judgment. In 
this time of critical decisions, in this period 
of cold war, the same truth should be recog- 
nized. 

Illusions about the Soviet Union have cost 
us dearly in the past. In the latter stages 
of World War II and immediately afterward, 
our expectations about Russian behavior led 
to many expensive errors. It was believed, 
for example, that the Soviet Union would co- 
operate earnestly in creating a postwar world 
in which all peoples could live without fear 
of aggression. In that belief, we helped 
rehabilitate the war-ravaged areas of Rus- 
sia; we voluntarily surrendered to Soviet 
control a large area of Germany captured by 
Western troops; we returned large numbers 
of war prisoners to their Soviet homeland. 

The bitterness of disillusionment has been 
deep—so deep that from time to time since 
1945 some Americans haye even proposed 
preventive war. That step is, of course, un- 
thinkable, for practical as well as moral rea- 
sons; for the foreseeable future, it would be a 
sure means of national suicide, because, while 
we can devastate the Soviet Union, the Rus- 
sian power can likewise devastate us. 

The alternative is some kind of agreement, 
some settlement or at least a modus vivendi. 
But if we are to reach a settlement that 
serves our best interests, we must base our 
policy upon facts and not upon illusions. 
Let us then take inventory. Let us look first 
at some of the realities that confront us as 
a summit meeting becomes a probability. 

Reality No. 1: The Soviet Union’s ultimate 
objective remains the attainment of world 
communism. Premier Khrushchev has made 
this plain. Sometimes he has been blunt, as 
when he told Western diplomats in Moscow, 
“We will bury you.” Sometimes he has 
phrased the matter more tactfully, as when 
he assured American television viewers last 
year that their grandchildren would live in 
& Socialist America. If anything, the de- 
velopments of the past 6 months—the Soviet 
sputnik successes and our economic reces- 
sion—have made Moscow more confident 
than ever that this objective can be attained. 
Yet there are signs that the Kremlin believes 
its objective can be reached through eco- 
nomic and political rather than military 
measures. 

Reality No. 2: The Soviet Union has often 
violated its pledged word. The history of 
Soviet foreign relations suggests that Mos- 
cow's promise can be relied upon only when, 
and so long as, it is more in the Kremlin’s 
interest to keep a promise than to break it. 
This was vividly illustrated in early Novem- 
ber 1956, when preparations for the Soviet 
army's attack on the Hungarian rebels were 
made under cover of pretended negotiations 
for that army’s withdrawal. And many other 
similar instances could be cited. 

The Soviet Union, after 10 years, did keep 
its promise to remove its troops from Austria, 
because, presumably, Moscow concluded that 
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such an agreement was preferable to con- 
tinued tension and potential conflict. 

Reality No. 3: Premier Khrushchev is 
pressing for a summit meeting and a partial 
settlement because he believes these would 
be in his own interest. The drains upon the 
Soviet economy are now so great—for internal 
development and raising the standard of 
living, for aid to Communist and neutralist 
countries and the like—that he can see great 
advantages in an easing of international ten- 
sion that would permit sharp reduction of 
Soviet military expenditures. Also, he prob- 
ably believes that any significant measure of 
disarmament will plunge the Western econo- 
mies into deep depression because these 
economies are heavily dependent on arms 
spending. 

These realities are sobering. They offer no 
ground for visions of a carefree future de- 
void of intense competition with the Soviet 
Union. 

The facts are that the Soviet Union exists, 
that it is strong, and that some accommoda- 
tion must be reached. We cannot wish away 
the Soviet Union and its confrontation. The 
problem of the Soviet Union will not dis- 
appear by itself without hard choices and 
tough sacrifices on our part. Illusions will 
only make the task more difficult. Let us 
consider some of these illusions. 

Illusion No. 1: That time is running in 
our favor; that, if we hold off the Soviet 
Union long enough, it will collapse, either 
because of struggles among its leaders or 
because of internal revolution. This notion 
has clearly been at the base of our postwar 
containment policy and it is often reflected 
in the remarks of Secretary Dulles. 

To recognize that time is not necessarily 
running in our favor, one has only to con- 
template the impact of the past 13 years 
upon the power balance between the Soviet 
Union and ourselves. 

In 1945 we were the strongest nation in 
the world. We had a monopoly of the 
atomic bomb. The Soviet Union then was 
nearly exhausted as a result of the huge 
human and material losses suffered in the 
most destructive war in its annals. Today, 
the military situation is essentially a stale- 
mate. Certain technological advantages— 
in rockets particularly—are with the Soviet. 
Union. Communist rule embraces more 
than a third of mankind and communism’s 
influence and its prestige in the under- 
developed countries are at a peak. 

The Soviet Union has recovered from the 
blows of war and is now more powerful than 
ever before in its history. The time that 
has passed since World War I, in short, has 
served the Communists better than it has 
us, and there are no guarantees that the 
future will not run the same course, 

The fact that there has been no revolution 
in more than 40 years of Soviet history 
should warn us again expecting that such 
an uprising will soon ease our problems. 
Similarly the ability of the Soviet Union to 
survive despite the intensely bitter strug- 
gles among its rulers should make us wary 
about any expectation that such rivalries 
will bring about collapse in the immediate 
future. In short, it seems unrealistic to 
expect that any future crises—either of pop- 
ular dissatisfaction or of competition among 
Soviet leaders—will be more severe or pro- 
duce greater results than similar crises of 
the past. 

Illusion No. 2: That the conflict between 
the Free World and the Communist world is 
one between our absolute good and their ab- 
solute evil. Acceptance of this view im- 
plies that it is in some way our moral and 
quasi-religious obligation to wipe the can- 
cer of communism out of existence. 

That this is an illusion is immediately 
evident if we reflect upon the fact that de- 
spite its evils and its demands, Communist 
rule in the Soviet Union has brought major 
advances in industrialization, in education 
and in health protection. 
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The real damage this illusion does us is 
that it prevents us from understanding the 
mature of our opponents and of their mo- 
tivations. Abhorrent as the Communist 
system may be to us, it must be recognized 
that it has inspired large numbers of persons 
to become virtually religious fanatics on its 
behalf; that the Russians could not be 
aroused to such fanaticism if they did not 
believe that they were working for a new 
kind of nation and a new kind of world. 
We believe that they are deluded, but we 
cannot afford to misunderstand the delu- 
sion. 

The notion of our absolute good and their 
absolute evil overlooks a major fact: Most 
Soviet citizens have no real conception of 
either the abundance or the freedom which 
Americans enjoy. The measuring stick by 
which Soviet citizens normally judge their 
welfare is not the unknown peaks reached in 
this country or in Western Europe. Rather 
they constantly compare their present posi- 
tion with what they had in the past. And 
on that basis we must recognize that So- 
viet citizens today are materially better off 
and relatively freer than at any time in the 
past quarter of a century. This does not 
mean they are satisfied with what they have. 
On the contrary, we know they want both 
much more material wealth and freedom, but 
they have made enough progress since the 
worst years of Stalin’s rule to believe the fu- 
ture will bring still more progress and will 
be more tolerable than the past. 

There is one misconception that underlies 
a good part of this illusion. This is the no- 
tion that Soviet citizens demand the same 
kind of abundance and freedom which we 
regard as normal, and that until they have 
them there must be major instability in So- 
viet society. 

The key fact that we dare not forget is 
that the idea of freedom means little to a 
man whose stomach is empty. And for the 
majority of the world’s population hunger is 
an ever-present reality or near threat. 

Illusion No. 3: That the Communist eco- 
nomic system is impractical and, more, is 
against human nature and therefore it must 
eventually collapse. 

The illusion here comes from a lack of 
realization that the Soviet system is not 
theoretical communism, or the theoretical 
egalitarianism many people think of as com- 
munism. In the Soviet Union, there is a 
society of great inequalities, created deliber- 
ately to give Soviet citizens maximum incen- 
tive for productive contribution. The scien- 
tists who built the sputniks are much better 
paid in relation to the average Soviet worker 
than are the American scientists who built 
the Vanguard and Explorer satellites in rela- 
tion to the average American worker. 

The harsh truth is that the Communist 
economic system works too well for our com- 
fort, at least so far as producing military and 
economic strength goes. The Soviet Union 
would not pose the great challenge to us it 
does today if its rulers had not found ways 
of modifying their original naive ideas about 
creating an industrial machine. That this 
has been done at great cost to the Soviet peo- 
ple does not obscure the fact that the aim 
has been achieved. 

Illusion No. 4: That the Free World is 
bound to win because it stands on the side of 
right and justice. 

This is a very consoling notion, but, un- 
fortunately, there is little support for it 
either in history or in the current situation. 
The people of ancient Athens no doubt con- 
sidered themselves the embodiment of right, 
but this did not save them from defeat by 
Sparta, and later by Rome. 

What this illusion ignores is the key fact 
that our devotion to morality and truth puts 
us at a severe disadvantage against an oppo- 
nent who believes that all is moral if it serves 
his ends. In the propaganda war which is 
sọ central today, the Communists can, and 
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do, use the big lie in a way that is incon- 
ceivable on our side. In a world as full of 
hungry, discontented, and ill-informed peo- 
ple as is our planet today, the Communist 
employment of the big lie has already en- 
abled Moscow to make giant strides. Our 
own sense of rectitude and self-righteousness 
is of no help if our opponent is able, as he 
has been, to convince hundreds of millions 
that we are warmongers who wish to enslave 
humanity. 

Illusion No. 5: That the struggle against 
the Soviet Union is primarily a military one 
and that we are safe so long as we have su- 
periority or equality in armaments. 

This is perhaps the most dangerous illusion 
of all. The simple fact is that with modern 
weapons any major war would be suicidal 
for both sides. In this salemate situation, 
therefore, the function of our arms prepara- 
tion is primarily to assure that we will not 
be attacked because the Soviet leaders know 
that retaliation would mean disaster for 
them. 

As a result, the main struggle has already 
shifted from the military sphere to the areas 
of political, economic, and propaganda com- 
petition, 

Politically, the Soviet Union since 1955 has 
obtained a foothold ir. the Middle East 
through its alliance with Colonel Nasser of 
Egypt. Our position there is less stable than 
at any time since German troops were fight- 
ing in North Africa; yet the Soviet Union 
has not had to shoot one bullet in anger 
to win its foothold. In India, the Commu- 
nist Party already controls the State of Kerala 
and additional gains by it are not to be 
discounted. Communist penetration in In- 
donesia has been so effective that the anti- 
Communist forces have resorted to rebellion 
against the legal Government of President 
Sukarno. 

The Soviet Union’s economic-aid program 
has won it friends and prestige throughout 
a wide part of Asia and Africa, and already 
the same instrument is being employed in 
an effort to increase Soviet influence in 
Latin America. We may see the hypocrisy 
in the Soviet Union’s avowal that it wishes 
to help less fortunate countries without ex- 
acting any political price for that aid, but 
the experience of the past 2 years has shown 
that this tactic is enormously effective. At 
the recent meeting of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization in Manila, the speech 
by the representative of Pakistan showed 
the fissures that are being created in our 
situation by the impression in underdevel- 
oped countries that the United States is nig- 
gardly, and the Soviet Union generous, in 
economic aid. 

The Soviet Union has scored major propa- 
ganda coups this past year through its own 
accomplishments and through exploitation 
of our weaknesses. The sputniks will un- 
doubtedly go into history as the most effec- 
tive means of winning prestige for a nation 
in modern times, 

On the other hand, the damage done to 
our prestige abroad—among the majority of 
the world’s people who are nonwhite—by 
such incidents as the violence in Little Rock, 
has been severe, indeed. Today the Soviet 
Union is making effective propaganda use of 
the contrast between its own continuing 
economic expansion and our recession and 
unemployment. 

A realistic survey of the present world 
scene must lead to the conclusion that we 
could lose the struggle against Soviet com- 
munism even if we had several times the 
arms strength we have today, and even if we 
were technologically ahead, rather than be- 
hind, the Soviet Union in the weapons race. 
It is in the minds of men that the struggle 
will be decided, and under modern condi- 
tions armed strength is no longer decisive 
except as insurance. 

This survey of realities and illusions may 
seem disheartening, but when we consider 
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our assets we can take heart, provided— 
and this is a large proviso—we change our 
thinking and our course. 

We and our allies of the Free World are 
still by far the richest and most productive 
section of the human race. We have dem- 
onstrated that men can attain both freedom 
and relative plenty—and these are the goals 
of human beings in every country. We need 
no Iron Curtain to protect our society from 
comparison with others. We need no secret 
police or censorship to keep our people loyal. 

Our basic problem as we approach the 
period of summit negotiations is that we 
have not adjusted ourselves to the changing 
nature of the struggle, that we are not using 
our enormous assets as effectively and as 
imaginatively as they might be employed. 

We have weakened our ties with other free 
countries by practicing economic warfare 
against them to benefit special interest 
groups among our own population. The 
richest country in the world, we have been 
so grudging and bureaucratic in our ap- 
proach to helping the poorer countries of the 
Free World that the Soviet Union has been 
able to win propaganda triumphs by giving 
aid, even though of pittance proportions 
compared with our aid. We have over- 
emphasized military alliances, with increas- 
ingly harmful results, while neglecting to 
build adequate communities of interest with 
other free nations, communities of interest 
that are the only lasting hope of political 
unity against communism. 

The fruits of our past mistakes and il- 
lusions are becoming increasingly evident in 
the successes Moscow has had in splitting 
Western public opinion with its summit-talk 
propaganda. We face further defeats, even 
more damaging ones, if we do not abandon 
illusions and awake to realities. To do so 
will be unpleasant for many, but far less un- 
pleasant than the consequences of persisting 
in errors born of wishful thinking, 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING AND 
CONTROL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, over 
the past weekend there has been con- 
siderable discussion in the press about 
statements I have released or stated in 
public, either on my own responsibility 
or as chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, I believe that 
all of such discussion has been helpful in 
the continually mounting public interest 
in the question of nuclear weapons tests, 
detectability, inspection, and control. 

I add at this point, Mr. President, that 
Dr. Teller, Dr. Bethe, and Admiral 
Strauss will appear as witnesses before 
our subcommittee on Wednesday. 

So that the record may be perfectly 
clear, I think it is important that the 
statements which I have released on the 
subject of Soviet and Chinese explosions 
be made available in their original form. 
I say this because understandably and 
yet regrettably there has been some mis- 
interpretation of the statements, 

On Sunday, April 13, 1958, I issued a 
release on the Soviet underground ex- 
plosion of March 25, 1958. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the release 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOVIET UNDERGROUND EXPLOSION DETECTED 
5,000 MILES Away, HUMPHREY REVEALS 

The Soviet Union conducted an under- 
ground explosion March 25 which was de- 
tected “at several stations around the world 
ranging from over 1,000 miles to over 5,000 
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miles,” Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, revealed 
yesterday. 

“Detection of this Soviet underground ex- 
plosion, which occurred at a time and at a 
place not previously announced, indicates 
the distances at which underground explo- 
sions can be detected—particularly if they 
occur in areas which have been free of earth- 
quakes,” Senator HUMPHREY declared. “The 
area in which the March 25 explosion took 
place had not had any earthquakes for over 
40 years.” 

Senator HUMPHREY said his subcommittee 
was undertaking a careful study into de- 
tectability of underground explosions—one 
of the crucial issues involved in developing 
an effective detection system under any pro- 
posal to suspend nuclear-weapons tests. 

“Seismic stations at College, Alaska; Hun- 
gry Horse, Mont.; Eureka, Nev.; Kiruna and 
Uppsala, Sweden; and Shillong, India; all 
picked up the March 25 underground blast,” 
Senator HUMPHREY said. 

“Information from these stations was suf- 
ficiently accurate to determine the time and 
place of the explosion which took place in 
the northern Urals, just outside Pokrovsk- 
Uralsky, approximately 60° E. and 60° N. 
The seismic stations mentioned earlier 
which detected the Soviet blast were located 
from 1,290 miles away in Kiruna, Sweden, 
to 5,650 miles away in Eureka, Nev.” 

QUESTIONNAIRE TO SEISMOLOGISTS 


In giving details of the Soviet blast, Sena- 
tor Humpnrey announced that he has writ- 
ten to 37 seismologists in the United States 
asking them to answer a questionnaire de- 
signed to obtain information on the detecta- 
bility of underground explosions. In his 
letter to the seismologists, Senator Hum- 
PHREY said that one of the crucial issues in 
any proposal to suspend nuclear-weapons 
tests is the “kind of inspection system which 
would be necessary to assure that all parties 
were observing any test suspension agree- 
ment. As you know, analysis of the data 
from seismic waves is a major method of 
detecting nuclear-weapons tests. While the 
degree of certainty required for a detection 
system is a matter of political judgment, to 
make this judgment it is essential to have 
all the facts concerning the technical capa- 
bility * * to detect and identify under- 
gre und explosions.” 

“One of the purposes of the question- 
naire,” Senator Humpnrey declared, “is to 
determine with respect to areas in which 
earthquakes do occur, how close the seismic 
stations would need to be located in order 
to distinguish an earthquake from a man- 
made explosion.” 

The questionnaire aims to develop infor- 
mation on the following points concerning 
underground explosions: 

1. Distances at which an underground ex- 
plosion of different sizes and occurring at an 
unknown time and an unknown place would 
be detected. 

2. At what distances and with how many 
seismic stations a nuclear blast could be 
distinguished from an earthquake. The fea- 
ture of seismic waves which help to distin- 
guish an earthquake from a manmade under- 
ground explosion, 

8. The number of earthquakes of a mag- 
nitude equal to a 1.7-kiloton explosion 
which occur in the Soviet Union and China. 
This is the size of the underground nuclear 
explosion (Rainier) detonated in Nevada last 
September. The number of earthquakes of 
a greater magnitude which take place in the 
Soviet Union and China has also been re- 
quested. 

4. The extent to which it is easier to detect 
a nuclear explosion underwater than under- 
ground. 

5. The recommendations of individual 
seismologists of the type of an inspection 
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system that should be installed to prevent 
underground nuclear explosions from being 
conducted secretly. 

6. The procedures and methods that might 
be followed in an effort to conduct under- 
ground nuclear tests secretly without an 
inspection system in operation and with an 
inspection system in operation. 

Senator HUMPHREY indicated that the in- 
formation obtained from the seismologists 
would be published. “Unfortunately,” the 
Senator stated, “the studies conducted by 
the executive branch on inspection for a 
suspension of nuclear-weapons tests have not 
been made public. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for the subcommittee to conduct its own 
studies which can be made available to the 
American people so that they can know the 
facts of inspection systems to verify a sus- 
pension of weapons tests.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, April 14, 1958, I released an- 
other statement based on my appearance 
at the College Press Conference televi- 
sion program the day before; that is, I 
made the release today based on the ap- 
pearance yesterday. At the time of the 
television program, I discussed the un- 
derground explosion which had been set 
off in Red China under the direction of 
Soviet technicians and engineers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the release be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOVIET-AIDED HUGE UNDERGROUND BLASTS IN 
Rep CHINA REVEALED 

Underground explosions of a magnitude 
four times as large as our Ranier nuclear 
test shot have been set off in Red China 
under the direction of Soviet technicians and 
engineers, Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, revealed yesterday 
during a College Press Conference interview. 

“The intensity of the largest of a series of 
such explosions in Red China has been con- 
firmed in Soviet journals we have had trans- 
lated,” Senator HUMPHREY said. “The arti- 
cles are accompanied by pictures of the blast, 
and say that Soviet technicians directed the 
tests. While they do not say whether they 
were nuclear explosions, if not they were 
probably the biggest deliberate chemical ex- 
plosions the world has ever known. The arti- 
cles claim the underground test explosions 
were experiments for peaceful purposes. 

“These blasts and recent Soviet under- 
ground explosions emphasize the urgency of 
immediate renewed efforts to negotiate 
through the United Nations for an effective 
international inspection system. 

“Soviet publications have been publishing 
numerous articles recently about exploring 
peaceful uses of vast explosive power, telling 
about creating a reservoir of water in a 
desert from one such blast. The under- 
ground experiments, both in Russia and Red 
China, could be aimed at providing a means 
for the Soviet to actually continue weapons 
testing despite its announcement to the world 
pledging cessation of such tests. If such un- 
derground blasts are detected, as now ap- 
pears can be done, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Kremlin from saying the explosions 
were merely for peaceful purposes. We have 
no way of proving otherwise, unless an inter- 
national inspection system is established. 

“Furthermore, the Red China experiments 
under the direction of Soviet technicians 
show how easy it would be for Khrushchev 
to say he has quit testing, then just shift the 
site of such tests to Red China.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. All of these mat- 
ters, Mr. President, will be the subject of 
further discussion in forthcoming hear- 
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ings by the Senate Disarmament Sub- 

committee. Hearings are scheduled for 

Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 

April 16 and 17. As I have indicated, on 

those dates we expect to have before us 

Dr. Edward Teller, Dr. Hans Bethe, and 

Chairman Lewis Strauss of the Atomic 

Energy Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent that a release 
of Monday, April 14, 1958, announcing 
and describing such hearings, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR HUMPHREY ANNOUNCES FUTURE 
HEARINGS OF DISARMAMENT SUBCOMMITTEE 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, chairman of 

the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament, 

announced today that the Disarmament Sub- 

committee will hold hearings on April 16 

and 17. 

On April 16, at 2 p. m., the subcommittee 
has invited the prominent physicist, Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, to appear before it in public 
session to discuss problems involved in the 
control and inspection of a suspension of nu- 
clear-weapons tests and a cutoff of produc- 
tion of fissionable materials for weapons pur- 
poses. Senator HUMPHREY stated that the 
subcommittee expects to publish the testi- 
mony given as soon as it can be edited to re- 
move classified information. 

On April 17, at 10 a. m., the subcommittee 
has invited Dr. Hans Bethe, outstanding nu- 
clear physicist at Cornell University, and 
Chairman Lewis Strauss of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to appear. Dr. Bethe will ap- 
pear in executive session and Chairman 
Strauss will be in public session, 

Chairman Strauss has been asked to dis- 
cuss several aspects of the problem of the 
control of nuclear weapons and tests. Sena- 
tor Humpnrey stated that it was important 
that the policy of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission toward arms-control measures now 
under discussion be clarified. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I 
invite attention of Senators in particu- 
lar to the information I made available 
yesterday, relating to the underground 
explosion of a magnitude of four times 
the United States Ranier nuclear test 
shot. I refer to the underground explo- 
sion set off in Red China under the direc- 
tion of and with assistance by Soviet 
technicians and engineers. 

The intensity of the largest of a series 
of such explosions in Red China has been 
confirmed in Soviet journals we have had 
translated. The articles are also accom- 
panied by pictures of the blast, and say 
that Soviet technicians directed the 
tests. While they do not say whether 
the tests were nuclear explosions, if they 
were not they were probably the greatest 
deliberate chemical explosions the world 
has ever known. The articles claim the 
underground test explosions were experi- 
ments for peaceful purposes. 

I wish to underscore the fact that in 
the articles the Soviet commentators 
again and again refer to the term “peace- 
ful explosions” or to the term “peace- 
ful purposes.” These references indicate 
to me there possibly is something more 
to the explosions than appears on the 
surface. 

These blasts and recent Soviet under- 
ground explosions emphasize the ur- 
gency of immediate renewed efforts to 
negotiate through the United Nations for 
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system. 

Soviet publications have been printing 
numerous articles recently about ex- 
ploring peaceful uses of vast explosive 
power, and have referred to creating a 
reservoir of water in a desert from one 
such blast. The underground experi- 
ments, both in Russia and in Red China, 
could be aimed—and here I bring to my 
colleagues’ attention a definite proba- 
bility—could be aimed at providing a 
means for the Soviet actually to continue 
weapons testing despite its announce- 
ment to the world pledging cessation of 
such tests. 

If such underground blasts are de- 
tected, as now appears can be done, 
there is nothing to prevent the Kremlin 
from saying that the explosions were 
merely for peaceful purposes. I empha- 
size the terminology peaceful purposes,” 
because I am convinced that the Soviet 
has set up a background of discussion 
and talk around those words. We have 
no way of proving otherwise, unless an 
international inspection system is estab- 
lished. 

Furthermore, the Red China experi- 
ments under the direction of Soviet 
technicians show how easy it would be 
for Khrushchev to say he has quit test- 
ing, and then shift the site of such tests 
to Red China. 

Knowledge of such explosions and ex- 

periments going on in Red China further 
emphasizes the necessity to reevaluate 
our policies toward Red China in rela- 
tion to any disarmament discussions as 
they refer to Red China. 
_ I have previously indicated that the 
size of the largest of at least 4 Red China 
explosions would be classified, in terms 
of nuclear magnitude—not necessarily a 
nuclear test—as at least 9 kilotons, com- 
pared to the United States Ranier test 
of 1.7 kilotons, the Ranier test having 
been a nuclear test. 

I bring these facts to the attention of 
my colleagues so that there can be no 
misunderstanding as to what has been 
said. 

I conclude by saying that every bit 
of this information is unclassified. Re- 
grettably, it has not been made a point 
of discussion by our agencies of Govern- 
ment, but it is unclassified. It was ob- 
tained by resort to Soviet scientific jour- 
nals, some of which were written in 
English, and others of which needed to 
be translated. 

I thought it proper to bring these facts 
to the attention of the public, to indi- 
cate both the problems of detecting 
underground explosions, and also the 
capacity which we have at present to do 
so, which capacity I believe could be 
greatly improved. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


PLACEMENT IN AMERICA OF REFU- 
GEE HUNGARIAN SCIENTISTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune of April 3, an editorial entitled 
“America’s Gain.” This editorial refers 
to the Hungarian scientists who came to 
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America after the uprising of October 
1956. 


During that period I recommended 
that the National Academy of Science 
assist in placing the Hungarian scientists 
in positions that would utilize their pro- 
fessional ability. A recent report of the 
National Academy of Science indicates 
that the efforts of the Academy are being 
well rewarded and that America is all 
the better because of our willingness to 
accept into our midst these talented and 
enlightened men of science. 

America will always be richer and 
stronger when she opens her doors to 
those who seek to contribute of their 
labor, their skill, and their knowledge 
to the well-being of mankind. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the body of the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S GAIN 

Hungarian scientists who came to America 
after the uprising of October 1956 have, on 
the whole, adapted themselves well to their 
new country. The National Academy of 
Sciences, which helped many of them 
through the first problems of getting used 
to the strange environment and getting es- 
tablished in jobs or graduate school study, 
reports that they are making real progress. 

The Hungarians have impressed American 
scientists with their knowledge and talent, 
with their general awareness of political and 
social issues and with their background in 
subjects other than science. Already they 
have accomplished enough to show how 
much the United States stands to gain by 
welcoming and encouraging refugee scientists 
from Europe, 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there are those who have been arguing 
the technical aspect of farm price sup- 
ports and there are others who have 
openly supported the administration’s 
recent order to reduce price-support 
levels on dairy products. 

According to the agricultural expert 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, Mr. Russell 
Asleson, the adminstration dairy price 
support reduction will cost Minnesota 
farmers a minimum of $13 millon. This 
is quite a price to pay for the Eisenhower 
smile and the policies of Benson. 

Mr. Asleson further notes that reduced 
price supports do not seem to reduce the 
volume of production of milk. Produc- 
tion goes up as prices come down, de- 
spite all the propaganda and theorizing 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article by Mr. Asleson printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILK-PROP Loss IN STATE Ser AT $13 MILLION 
(By Russell Asleson) 

Minnesota farmers may have a loss of 
some $13 million in dairy income this year. 

The lowered income estimate is due to the 
drop in Federal price props that went 
into effect Tuesday. The Government 
trimmed 19 cents a hundred pounds off 
price supports for milk used for making 
dairy products like butter, cheese, and ice 
cream, 
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United States Department of Agriculture 
experts expect milk production to rise about 
1 percent in 1958, which may offset some of 
the loss from lower supports. 

The prop cut came at a time when farm 
prices were showing signs of strengthening. 
Minnesota farm prices rose 5 percent last 
month and were 14 percent higher than in 
mid-March of 1957. 

The new dairy support levels will have little 
effect on fluid milk prices to consumers in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, according to 
spokesmen for Twin City Milk Producers 
Association, which supplies the bulk of the 
milk for the two cities. 

Last year, Minnesota dairy farms produced 
6,821,000,000 pounds of milk from April 
through December with some 80 percent 
being used for dairy products, chiefly butter. 

Farmers in the State sold more than $265 
million worth of milk and cream in 1956 and 
the 1957 income figures which are now being 
compiled in Washington will show an in- 
crease over 1956. 

Price supports for manufacturing milk 
don't go directly to the farmer. The Gov- 
ernment supports the price by buying butter, 
cheese, and dried milk powder from process- 
ing plants at prices which will enable the 
processor to pay their farmer suppliers the 
determined parity levels. 

The new support at 75 percent of parity 
will be $3.06 a hundred pounds for milk and 
58.6 cents a pound for butterfat. 

Farmers supplying the Twin Cities market 
will feel the full effects of the support drop 
by May even though their prices are set by a 
Federal milk marketing order. The order 
price is determined partly by dairy products 
prices, which will be lower. 

The 19 cents a hundred cut, however, 
represents less than half a cent a quart for 
bottled milk, Twin City milk officials said. 

State-Federal crop and livestock reporting 
service yesterday said 8 percent income rise 
for livestock products and crops accounted 
for the overall increase of 5 percent in farm 
prices from mid-February to mid-March. 

March was the ninth consecutive month 
that the average of prices was above the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 

Hog, cattle, and sheep prices were up. 
The average of $20.30 a hundred pounds for 
hogs was the highest March since 1954 and 
cattle, at $2040 a hundred pounds, were 
above any other March level since 1952. 


THE JOBLESS MUST BE PUT BACK 
TO WORK NOW 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, with 
all the talk about the recession and 
what, if anything, can be done about 
it, it is refreshing to read a clear, logical, 
and intelligent statement of policy. I 
found such a statement in an editorial 
which appeared in the March 27 issue 
of the Minnesota Union Advocate. It 
is entitled “The Jobless Must Be Put 
Back to Work Now, Not Some Day.” 

It would be well for every Member of 
the Congress to read this editorial and 
to recognize its significance. 

The unemployed man does not want 
views, he wants work. An economy 
which is slowing down does not need 
executive and legislative debate and de- 
lay, it needs action and decision, With 
over 5 million unemployed, and another 
2 million workers with part-time em- 
ployment, the issue of unemployment 
cannot be ignored and must be corrected. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Minnesota Union Ad- 
vocate printed at this point in the Rec- 
orD. I commend the editorial. It is a 
forthright statement. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue JOBLESS Must Be Pur Back ro WORK 
Now, Nor Some Day 


You have to go back to the days of the 
Hoover depression to recall the blindness, in- 
decision, faltering leadership and refusal to 
face economic facts to the same degree that is 
being manifested today by the Eisenhower 
Republican administration in Washington. 

For months, there have been demands for 
action—responsible, effective and sensible 
action—to halt the growing business reces- 
sion and alarming increase in unemploy- 
ment, but the Eisenhower administration 
still is not moving effectively or vigorously. 
The wait and see attitude still prevails. 

What in heaven’s name are they waiting 
for? 

The answer to unemployment is to put 
people to work. No jobs? Then the Gov- 
ernment can find jobs or make jobs. It is 
as simple as that. 

This country needs production, construc- 
tive worth-while production. The country 
has the money to pay for this production. 
And certainly, there are the workers avail- 
able—more than 5 million unemployed. 

You say this can’t be done overnight? It 
isn’t a case of overnight. The administra- 
tion had ample warning of what 1958 was 
going to bring many, many months ago. 

That was when there should have been the 
necessary planning. Had that been done, 
millions of the unemployed would be draw- 
ing full paychecks today—and it wouldn't 
be boondoggling work, either. 

But instead of doing that, the adminis- 
tration did nothing. And even now, the ad- 
ministration has done nothing but permit 
an earlier timetable on Federal projects long 
since authorized—and this only after con- 
siderable pressure by the AFL-CIO and pres- 
sure of a political nature as well. 

For 9 out of 10 unemployed persons, 1958 
ean be called the Year of the Dirty Deal— 
because there is no reason why they should 
be without jobs. 

They are unemployed without reason be- 
cause in any disaster or catastrophe those 
who are hurt the worst should be given first 
attention. 

A recession and unemployment comprise 
an economic disaster. And who are hurt the 
worst in an economic catastrophe of this 
kind? Why, those who are unemployed, of 
course. But are they getting first attention 
from the Eisenhower Republican adminis- 
tration? 

They are not. They are the last to be 
considered. 

Certainly, the administration now is talk- 
ing about tax reductions. And tax reduc- 
tions are welcome, but what do they mean 
to the worker who has no income to be 
taxed? 

And a long-range stepup in defense pro- 
duction doesn’t mean much to the worker 
who needs a job right now, even though he 
knows there is need for national security. 

Twenty-five years ago Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt showed that the way to cure the 
ills of unemployment is to put people back 
to work, not worry about budget-balancing 
and penny-pinching. 

All the confidence and chins up speeches 
of the Eisenhower administration baloney 
artists mean nothing insofar as the unem- 
ployed are concerned. These 5 million job- 
less men and women would like to hear 
Just 4 words, and they'd like to hear them 
right now. The 4 words are: 

“Report to work Monday.” 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
one of the best presentations in favor 
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of the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act which has appeared in recent 
months was an article entitled “Inter- 
national Trade—In America’s Interest” 
printed in Labor’s Economic Review 
published by the AFL-CIO in March 
1958. 

This article deserves the widest possi- 
ble circulation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE—IN AMERICA’S INTEREST 


International trade is vital to the eco- 
nomic welfare and the political strength of 
the entire Free World. Expanded trade will 
stimulate economic gro'yth and higher liv- 
ing standards in Free-World nations and 
thereby strengthen them and us against the 
Soviet drive for world domination. That is 
the major reason why expanded world trade 
is in America’s interest. 

In addition, we in the United States gain 
directly by trading with the other nations of 
the world. We obtain from them raw mate- 
rials and some manufactured goods which 
we can’t or don't produce, and they provide 
us with markets for many of the products 
of our factories and farms. 

To put the issue in _ roper perspective, it 
is only fair to point out that although trade 
plays an important role in our own economy, 
it is even more vital to most of our Free- 
World allies. While we would suffer badly if 
we did not trade with other nations, they 
might be faced with actual extinction. 

Trade is the very lifeblood of the economies 
of many nations and especially trade with 
the United States. They look to us for new 
materials, machinery, and other products 
which they must have to keep their econ- 
omies running. They also look to us to pur- 
chase the products they can sell. 

We must never forget that trade is a two- 
way street. If we export, we earn the means 
to pay for our imports, The same conditions 
apply to our trading partners. They want 
from us a broad variety of goods which are 
either better, more readily available, or 
cheaper than they can produce. But if they 
are to buy our products they must be able 
to sell us theirs. 

For there is one guiding principle in the 
international economy—over the long run, 
imports (or purchases) must balance exports 
(or sales). In the last analysis, trade is a 
give-and-take proposition. Unless every na- 
tion, including the United States, is prepared 
to purchase the products of other nations, it 
cannot sell in their markets. 

If all nations traded with each other with- 
out any restriction, we would have what the 
economists call free trade. For various rea- 
sons—some good and some bad—the United 
States and other countries have established 
various types of barriers to trade which re- 
strict imports from other countries. 

These restrictions are either: (1) tariffs— 
which are simply a tax on imports; or (2) 
quotas—which are absolute limitations on 
the value of imports regardless of any tariff 
that may be imposed within the quota. 

Since 1934, when the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was first passed, United 
States official policy has been to bring about 
a gradual reduction of barriers to trade. Or- 
ganized labor in the United States has sup- 
ported this program from the beginning. 

Through international negotiations with 
other countries, the United States has gradu- 
ally reduced its tariff levels. Since 1934, our 
tariffs have been reduced by about 50 percent, 


Sometimes for defense or other reasons, 
countries may restrict their exports of cer- 
tain especially needed items. 
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Nevertheless, in recent years, amendments to 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act have 
tended to slow down tariff liberalization and 
to place new restrictions on imports. 

In 1955, Congress extended the reciprocal 
trade agreements program for 3 years until 
June 30, 1958. This means that in this 1958 
session, Congress must decide whether to ex- 
tend the program and especially whether to 
continue to support the goal of gradual re- 
duction of tariff barriers. 

Its decision will have great bearing on the 
economic prosperity of the United States and 
an even greater influence on whether the 
United States will continue to lead in efforts 
to expand the economic welfare and political 
strength of the free nations of the world. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 


Even though trade is less significant in our 
economy than in other nations, the United 
States is the most important trading nation 
in the world. The reason for this is that, 
while imports and exports are only a small 
part of our national income, our national 
income is so much larger than the national 
income of other countries that a small pro- 
portion of our national income is consider- 
ably larger than a much larger proportion of 
theirs. Last year. United States exports 
amounted to $21 billion, about 5 percent of 
total output. These exports, however, were 
greater than the total production of many 
nations. In fact, the United States accounts 
for about 40 percent of world income. 

For many years, the United States was sec- 
ond to the United Kingdom in the world- 
trade picture, but since World War II, we 
have attained the No. 1 rank. The United 
States imports more and exports more than 
any other nation. 

For a number of years, our exports have 
been much larger than our imports, In 1956, 
exports exceeded imports by more than $6 
billion with an even greater gap the follow- 
ing year. In fact, ours is the only industrial 
country with a continuous large surplus of 
exports over imports. We have been able to 
maintain this export balance only by making 
up the difference between exports and imports 
by providing foreign countries with loans or 
grants under the Marshall plan and other 
postwar mutual-security programs. 


EXPORTS 


United States exports have expanded 
greatly in the past 30 years. From 1929 to 
1953, exports increased 214 times. Since 1953, 
exports have continued to mount, reaching 
a level of nearly 621 billion in 1957, 

In recent years, exports have more than 
kept pace with the total economy. Their 
share of our total output of goods and sery- 
ices (gross national product) rose from 3.4 
percent in 1953 to 4.8 percent in 1957. 

In its early history, the United States was 
principally an exporter of agricultural prod- 
ucts and other raw materials to the older na- 
tions of Europe, while we imported from 
them mainly finished products. Today, the 
United States still exports mineral products 
and other raw materials, but manufactured 
articles are now our principal class of ex- 
ports. In fact, the changing pattern of our 
foreign trade is one aspect of the transfor- 
mation of the United States from a primarily 
agricultural economy to the world’s leading 
industrial economy. 

Our expanding economy has developed 
such huge needs for industrial raw mate- 
rials that we have shifted from large net 
exports of raw materials to sizable net im- 
ports. Indeed, foreign supplies of raw mate- 
rials have in large part made possible the 
tremendous expansion of the United States 
economy which at best would have been 
much slower and more costly if we had been 
forced to rely on our own resources ex- 
clusively. 

At the same time, as we have been ex- 
panding our imports of raw materials. we 
have increased our exports of manufactured 
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. This has helped to accelerate the 
development and to raise the productivity of 
our growing industries. 


IMPORTS 


While imports have also risen markedly 
in the past 30 years, they have not expanded 
as much as exports. During this period, im- 
ports have actually declined somewhat rela- 
tive to total economic activity. Since 1953, 
however, imports have about kept pace with 
trends in the general economy. 

The long-term relative decline in imports, 
as compared with both exports and overall 
economic activity, is due primarily to 
markedly decreased purchases from abroad 
of certain raw materials, especially raw silk 
and crude rubber. 

GEOGRAPHIC PATTERN 


Until about 1900, most United States trade 
was with Europe. Thus, for the years 1891— 
1900, Europe accounted for 52 percent of 
United States imports and 78 percent of 
United States exports. 

After World War I, our foreign trade shifted 
to other countries in the Americas, and to 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, By 1955 Europe’s 
share of our imports was only 22 percent and 
of our exports 30 percent. On the other 
hand, about half our foreign trade is now 
with Canada and Latin America. 


EXPORTS GREATER THAN IMPORTS 


Trade developments in certain key indus- 
tries in recent years emphasize the continu- 
ing and growing gap between our exports 
and imports. For example, in 1953, we ex- 
ported about $900 million worth of chemi- 
cals and allied products and imported about 
$450 million. By 1957 exports had risen to 
$1%4 billion, some 70 percent above the 1953 
level, while imports have remained at or 
below the 1953 level during this period. 

Both exports and imports of industrial and 
business machinery have increased in recent 

Im have nearly doubled from 
3150 to — million between 1953 to 
1957, an increase of $130 million. Exports 
rose by only 53 percent, but from a level 
of $1.7 billion in 1963 to more than $2.6 
billion in 1957 or about $900 million. 

Imports of cotton textiles have received 
a great deal of attention in recent years. 
They increased by 80 percent from 1953 to 
1957. Over the same period, exports decreased 
by 8 percent. Yet, in 1957 imports were $135 
million, while exports were $250 million. 
Thus, United States cotton textile exports 
were nearly twice as large as imports. 

During the first 9 months of 1957, our 
exports exceeded imports by nearly two- 
thirds. In part this resulted from the block- 
ing of the Suez Canal which had the effect 
in early 1957 of decreasing our exports and 
reducing our imports of oil. Nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that the United States 
continues to have a large export balance. 

TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES ECONOMY 

It has already been mentioned that trade 
plays a smaller part in our national economy 
than in other countries. 

This is a fact, but it does not mean that 
foreign trade is an insignificant factor in our 
economy. Quite the contrary is true. In 
fact, trade is one of our largest industries. 

The value of United States goods marketed 
abroad in 1956 was greater than that of all 
nonfarm homebuilding, of all consumer pur- 
chases of automobiles, or all of farmers’ gross 
receipts from their crops or livestock. The 
value of our exports about equaled our 
entire output of minerals and was not far 
below the retail value of all clothing and 
shoes purchased by American consumers. 

Some industries depend very importantly 
on foreign trade for their markets. For ex- 
ample, exports accounted for 19 percent of 
total production of trucks, 30 percent for 
tracklaying tractors, 11 percent for machine 
tools, 26 percent for construction and mining 
equipment, 14 percent for coal, and between 
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25 and 40 percent for cotton, wheat, rice, fats 
and oils, and tobacco. 

Moreover, these ratios understate the true 
importance of export markets since they 
cover only exports of each industry's products 
in the form in which they leave that in- 
dustry. Actually, an industry’s output may 
be exported, but only in a modified form after 
further processing by other industries. This 
is particularly true of such industries as iron 
and steel or nonferrous metals. Such in- 
dustries have a stake in export markets much 
larger than direct exports of their own 
products. 

In all of the following industries, exports 
play a very large part either directly or in- 
directly in the total industry picture: agri- 
culture, mining, construction, metalwork- 
ing, and other nonelectrical machinery; 
motors and generators; motor vehicles 
(primarily trucks rather than passenger cars) 
and other transportation equipment; iron 
and steel; nonferrous metals; chemicals; 
petroleum and coal products; rubber prod- 
ucts; and, of course, maritime. 

Of course, imports are also a very impor- 
tant factor in our economy. Our entire 
economic life would quickly sink to a much 
lower level if we could not obtain imports 
from abroad. 

In recent years, imports have been about 
3 percent of gross national product and some- 
what over 6 percent of movable goods pro- 
duced in the United States. But these fig- 
ures do not tell the whole story of the im- 
portance of imports in our economy. We 
sometimes tend to forget that directly or in- 
directly imports in one form or another are 
used in nearly every American home, fac- 
tory, farm, and office. 

In 1956, half our imports were in the form 
of raw or semi-processed materials. Gov- 
ernment surveys have shown that in every 
year from 1900 to 1952, imports of non-food 
raw materials were equivalent to more than 
one-sixth of total United States output of 
raw materials other than foods. This sit- 
uation undoubtedly remains unchanged. 

We rely even more heavily upon imports 
for supplies of some of our most vital raw 
materials, especially for our metallurgical in- 
dustries, which are essential to keep our fac- 
tory wheels turning and assembly lines mov- 
ing. Thus, we obtain from abroad most of 
our manganese, chrome, antimony, and co- 
balt, as well as large amounts of tungsten, 
lead, zinc, and cadmium. In addition to 
such metals, we also obtain wholly or pri- 
marily from abroad industrial diamonds, 
mica, asbestos, and extra-long staple cotton. 
Without these imports, many industries 
could not operate at all or could operate only 
at infinitely higher cost, 

In 1956, about one-fifth of the crude and 
semimanufactured goods imported were of- 
ficially classified as strategic materials for 
stockpiling purposes, while another fifth 
consisted of materials obtained wholly or al- 
most exclusively from foreign sources. 

More than half of our imports of foods 
are of tropical products, such as coffee, tea, 
cocoa, bananas, spices, and nuts for which 
our entire supply is obtained from abroad. 
In addition, we obtain half our sugar and 
one-third of our fish from abroad, as well 
as some cheeses, meat products, wines, and 
other alcoholic beverages. 

Manufactured products constitute only 
about one-fifth of our imports, About one- 
third are not subject to tariff duties which 
generally means that the forelgn products 
shipped to the United States are not con- 
sidered to be in competition with our own 
industries, Newsprint and certain types of 
machines are the only manufactured prod- 
ucts imported in significant yolume which 
are not subject to duty. 

Imports of finished manufactured goods, 
sub to tariff duty, currently amount to 
about 62½ billion. This is probably not 
more than about 1½ percent of total factory 
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output of the United States. Textiles, ma- 
chinery, steel, and automobiles are the large 
items in this category. 


EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS OF TRADE 


About 414 million workers or approximate- 
ly 7 percent of the total labor force depend 
for their jobs on foreign trade. 

The leaderwork on page 5647 shows how 
the picture looked in 1956. 

More workers owe their jobs to foreign 
trade than are employed in such major in- 
dustries as mining, contract construction, 
transportation, and public utilities or fi- 
nance. Another way of looking at it is that 
foreign trade provided somewhat more jobs 
in 1956 than the iron and steel, machinery, 
and automobile industries combined. 

The discussion thus far has been of em- 
ployment resulting from United States for- 
eign trade. But what about the jobs lost 
to United States workers because of compe- 
tition of foreign imports? Obviously, if as 
many or more jobs were lost as are gained, 
foreign trade couldn’t be said to benefit 
American workers, at least, not directly. 

The fact is, however, that imports take 
very few jobs away from American workers. 
It has been estimated that if all tariff duties 
were temporarily suspended, total displace- 
ment of American workers might range from 
somewhat less than 200,000 to slightly more 
than 400,000. 

Thus, the maximum loss of jobs would 
not be even 10 percent of the employment 
we gain from foreign trade even if all tariff 
duties were temporarily suspended. But this 
is an extreme assumption because no re- 
sponsible individual or group is urging sus- 
pension of all tariffs. 

While it is impossible to determine pre- 
cisely how many workers are displaced by 
foreign imports, it is clear they represent 
only a tiny fraction—probably considerably 
less than 5 percent—of the 4%½ million jobs 
which result from foreign trade. Neverthe- 
less, the problems created by displacement 
of even this small number of workers cannot 
be ignored. 


HOW RECIPROCAL TRADE WORKS 


The major principle involved in the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program is a sim- 
ple one. The basic idea is that within cer- 
tain limits set by the Congress, the United 
States is prepared to reduce its tariffs on 
certain goods which other nations wish to 
export to us provided such nations will make 
compensating reductions of their tariffs on 
items we want to export to them, 

The negotiations of these reciprocal tariff 
reductions take place at periodic interna- 
tional conferences on a multilateral basis. 
That is, representatives of all of the nations 
which wish to take part in mutual lowering 
of tariff barriers (or as it is technically called 
“exchange of tariff concessions”) and which 
have adhered to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (known simply as the 
GATT) meet together.“ Some 37 nations 
have adhered to the GATT, including all of 
the major non-Communist trading countries. 

Nations adhering to the GATT have agreed 
they will negotiate on a most-favored-na- 
tion basis. This means that any tariff re- 
duction will apply to all nations exporting 
that particular item. 

For example, if France agrees to lower its 
tariff on a particular item, the new tariff at 
the lower level must apply to all nations 
associated with it in the GATT. In return, 
the other nations will lower their tariffs on 
items France wants to export, and all GATT 


2 Staff Papers Presented to the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy, February 1954, 
P. 381. : 

II only 2 nations met, we would have 
bilateral negotiations, which is the way the 
United States administered the reciprocal 
trade agreements program in its early years, 
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nations will also reap the benefits of these 
lowered tariffs. 

There are two major safeguards in our 
reciprocal trade agreements program in- 
tended to protect American industry and 
workers against undue injury or hardship 
resulting from import competition. 

The first safeguard is the peril point. 
This is the tariff level established in ad- 
vance of tariff negotiations below which it is 
considered that injury might be threatened 
to the domestic industry. Under the law, 
a peril point is established for each item 
involved in tariff negotiations. United 
States negotiators may not agree to a tariff 
rate below the peril point level. 

Even after the tariff rate is reduced, there 
is still a further protection known as the 
escape-clause procedure. Under this pro- 
cedure an American industry which feels 
that it is being unduly injured by a lowered 
tariff may petition the Tariff Commission to 
raise the tariff to its previous level. If the 
Tariff Commission finds that there has been 
injury, it transmits its recommendation to 
the President who has discretion either to 
accept or reject the Tariff Commission's 
finding. 

In arriving at its finding, the Tariff Com- 
mission may consider only whether the do- 
mestic industry has suffered because of in- 
creased imports. The President, who has the 
final authority, considers all relevant mat- 
ters, including the broad national interest. 
That is why the President from time to time 
rejects the Tariff Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations, and why it is essential that the 
President’s authority to overrule the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations be con- 
tinued. 

One additional point is worth keeping in 
mind. If the United States raises a tariff 
because of an escape clause action, it means 
that we have to reduce our tariffs on some 
other items which we import from abroad 
or else foreign nations have the right to 
raise their tariffs. ‘The decrease in our tariffs 
or the increase in theirs is necessary to re- 
store the overall balance previously nego- 
tiated. 

EXTENSION LEGISLATION 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
will expire on June 30, 1958, unless the Con- 
gress takes action to extend it. The Presi- 
dent has requested a 5-year extension with 
authority to reduce tariff rates by 25 percent 
(with certain exceptions) over the 5-year 
period in exchange for reciprocal tariff con- 
cessions by foreign countries. 

What this means is that if a particular 
tariff concession is now 20 percent, the Presi- 
dent could reduce the current rate over the 
next 5 years by 25 percent of 20 percent or by 
5 percent. Thus, if he used his full author- 
ity, the rate on this item at the end of the 
5-year period would be 15 percent. 

The AFL-CIO vigorously supports exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram for a period of at least 5 years. The 
resolution adopted at the recent AFL-CIO 
convention urged extension for at least 5 
years with reinforcement of “the basic goal 
of the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, the gradual reduction of barriers to 
trade without undue hardship to American 
industries or American work 2 

Despite the urgent need for extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements program, 
opposition to it is probably stronger now 
than ever before. The reason for this is 
that while there can be no doubt of the long- 
run advantages of foreign trade to the United 
States, a growing number of American indus- 
tries are being affected to a greater or lesser 
degree by import competition, 

To meet the problem of easing the ad- 
justment of those affected by com- 
petition a proposal has been developed and 
introduced in Congress for a trade adjust- 
ment program. 
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TRADE ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 

has demonstrated that the 
economy as a whole has not suffered from 
the gradual lowering of tariff barriers dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. However, 
some few industries have been hit hard by 
the impact of imcreased imports resulting 
from tariff reduction. If imcreased trade 
and a continued gradual reduction of tariff 
barriers are in the national interest, then it 
must also be in the national interest to help 
the firms, communities, and workers ad- 
versely affected by increased imports. 

That is the basic purpose of the trade ad- 
justment program. Authorization for this 
program is contained in S. 2907, introduced 
by Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts, and companion bills H. R. 9505 in- 
troduced by Congressman EBERHARTER, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, and H. R. 1105 in- 
troduced by Congressman DONOHUE, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts. 

The trade adjustment program is proposed 
as an alternative to tariff increases as con- 
tained under the escape-clause procedure. 
It would give the President one additional 
route to follow in an escape-clause proce- 
dure. 

The Tariff Commission would follow its 
present procedure of holding hearings to de- 
termine the extent of injury resulting from 
increased imports. If the President accepted 
the Tariff Commission's findings of injury, 
instead of imposing an increase in duty, he 
could recommend that the facilities of the 
trade adjustment program be invoked. 
Thereupon certain types of assistance would 
become available for workers, firms, and 
communities. 

Workers would have available to them 
supplementary unemployment compensation 
benefits, earlier retirement under social se- 
curity, retraining for new job opportunities 
and transportation to new areas of employ- 
ment. 

Industrial firms could obtain loans, tech- 
nical information or the privilege of accel- 
erated amortization for the of de- 
velopment of new or different lines of pro- 
duction. 

Communities or industrial development 
corporations within communities would 
have access to loans, technical information, 
and market research. 

This would not be a costly program. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the pro- 
gram would be a maximum of $2 million 
a year and probably less than this amount. 

The trade adjustment program is sup- 
ported not only by organized labor, but by 
business leaders and experts in the trade 
field who recognize that this type of pro- 
gram is essential if we are to have a con- 
tinuing effective reciprocal trade agreements 
program. Enactment of the trade adjust- 
ment program as part of the overall recip- 
rocal trade agreements program would pro- 
vide essential justice to those affected by 
imports and would contribute to the broad 
national interest in reducing barriers to 
trade, 

LABOR STANDARDS 

The labor movement has long advocated 
the principle that fair competition in inter- 
national trade requires fair labor standards 
in exporting industries. Organized labor has 
raised this issue not as a justification for 
restricting trade but in order to secure im- 
provement of labor standards in exporting 
countries as a means of equalizing competi- 
tion in international trade. 


United States employment attributable to 
foreign trade in 1956 


Nonagricultural workers 2, 516, 000 
Agricultural workers 602, 000 
Transportation and distribution.. 624, 000 
Processing imported materials...009 858,000 
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The AFL-CIO has urged that specifie rec- 
ognition be given to the principle of fair 
labor standards in international trade. In 
legislation extending the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, Congress should direct 
the President to make the promotion of 
fair labor standards in international trade 
a major objective of our international trade 
policy. It is also appropriate that such 
international agencies as the ILO and the 
GATT give this matter their earnest con- 
sideration. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION 


One other problem warrants brief mention 
here, although it is not tied up directly with 
extension of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. This is the question of United 
States affiliation to the proposed Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation. 

The OTC is needed to place the GATT, 
to which the United States has been a party 
since its inception 10 years ago, on a perma- 
nent and effective basis. At present, the 
GATT is unique among international organi- 
zations in that it has no permanent staff or 
administrative machinery. 

The AFL-CIO has urged Congress at the 
earliest possible date to authorize United 
States membership in the OTC. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE— NEEDED MORE THAN EVER 


The need for an effective program for re- 
ducing barriers to trade is probably greater 
today than ever before. If the United States 
were to renounce its leadership in efforts 
to reduce tariffs, this would be a signal to 
our Free-World allies that we were returning 
to economic isolation and that we were cal- 
lous to the economic requirements of the 
other free nations. 

Confronted with contraction or closing of 
markets for their products in the United 
States, many of our Free-World allies might, 
in desperation, seek new opportunities for 
trade with the Soviet Union, Red China, 
and their satellites. The Communist leaders 
are only too ready and eager to take advan- 
tage of such opportunities. For them, trade 
is a weapon in the cold war. 

Already, the Soviet Union has offered trad- 
ing arrangements to a considerable number 
of non-Soviet countries. It would be the 
height of folly for the United States to 
strengthen our military posture against the 
Soviet Union while permitting them to en- 
hance their economic and political position 
by opening up new avenues of trade with 
Free-World countries, 


AMERICA AT A CROSSROADS 


America is at a crossroads in its tariff and 
trade policy. The choice is clear. We can 
choose the path of restrictionism and at- 
tempt to keep out foreign goods from our 
markets. But if we do, we must be prepared 
to pay the consequences. If we drastically 
reduce our imports, inevitably our export 
markets will wither away. Millions of work- 
ers whose jobs depend on foreign trade will 
face unemployment. 

If we pursue a restrictionist policy, our 
trading partners now allied with us in the 
common struggle against Soviet expansion 
may well be faced with the unhappy com- 
pulsion of stepping up trade with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. Thus, by restricting 
trade, we might not only stifle our own econ- 
omy and the economies of our Free-World 
allies, but we would also strengthen the eco- 
nomic and political power of our Soviet foes. 

The other alternative is for the United 
States to maintain its leadership in the con- 
tinuing effort to reduce the barriers to trade 
among the nations of the Free World. To be 
sure, if we permit more imports, a relatively 
small number of American workers, employ- 
ers, and communities may be adversely af- 
fected. But if effective facilities for adjust- 
ment to the impact of trade are developed, 
those affected by import competition will be 
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relieved of any undue hardship while the 
Nation as a whole can reap the benefits of 
expanding international trade. 

Those benefits are real, and they are im- 
portant. They are more than the foreign 
products we need and want for our comfort 
and economic welfare. They are more than 
markets abroad for the products of our fac- 
tories and farms. 

Expanding international trade promotes 
the best interest of our own country and ad- 
vances the welfare and security of the free 
nations of the world. This is the most im- 
portant benefit of international trade, a 
benefit in which all free peoples can share. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 

What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe there is any further business 
to come before the Senate today. Know- 
ing of none, I therefore move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 15, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 


Senate April 14, 1958: 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Billy Elza Carlisle, of Georgia, to be United 
States marshal for the middle district of 
Georgia for the term of 4 years, He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired March 6, 1958. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


The following-named person to be a com- 
mander in the United States Coast Guard: 


Russell A. Serenberg. 


The following-named person to be a leu- 
tenant commander in the United States 
Coast Guard: 

Bertrand S. Dean. 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the United States 
Coast Guard: 
David B. Flanagan 
Henry Haugen 
Gary B. Erekson 
Joel R. Swanson 
Ralph F. Slater 
David L. Green 
Martin J. Kaiser 
Allan Landry 


Bobby F. Hollings- 
worth 
Lee Jordan 
Charles A. Biondo 
Howard M. Veillette 
Arthur F. Gerken 
Richard N. Abrahams 
Charles F. McFadden 
Francis D, Forbes Howard B. Thorsen 
Thomas S. Latham Robert E. Larson 
Theodore G. Brown, qr. Jimmie D. Woods 
Charles B. Glass John W. Sheedy 
Donald D. Anderson Charles Leddy 
Edward H. Carus, Jr. Edward W. Murphy 
James J. Dunlop Thomas C, Lutton 
William N. Spence John J. Dirschel, Jr. 
Ira L. Krams Joseph N. Andrassy 
Kenneth W. Forslund George E. Walton 
Joseph F. Fallon Norman R. West 
Irvin W.Lindemuth William J. Bickford 
James E. Ferguson Henry Suski 
Joseph L. Coburn, Jr. Richard L. Brown 
Richard Nielsen, Jr. Robert L. Welsh, Ir. 
Arthur F. Champagne, Frederick F. Herzberg, 
J: Jr. 


r. . 
Richard Rounsevelle Herbert H. H. Kothe 
Leon T. Dankiewicz Stephen J. Dasovich 
Robert L. Cook Donald L. Gordon 
Carmen J. Blondin Daniel B. Charter, Jr. 
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Robert L. Johanson Edward F. Lewis 
Alan D, Breed Edmund J. Spillane, 
Daniel C. Olson, Jr. Jr. 


Charles W. Fead 
Kenneth R. Depper- 
man Donald C. Cunning- 
Ira F. Thompson 
Carlos A. Garcia Robert H. Overton III 
Ralph W. Eustis Kenneth D. Albritton 
Thomas J. McKey III John M. Duke, Jr. 


The following-named persons to be en- 
signs in the United States Coast Guard: 
Ernest Boyd Acklin, Jr. 
Louis Joseph Albert 
John Cooper Armacost 
Robert Frank Bennett 
George Thomas Bergman 
Cecil Sherman Berry 
Ronald Glenn Bitner 
Ransom Keith Boyce 
Frederick Francis Burgess, Jr. 
Ralph Hubbard Burr III 
Charles Edward Clarke, Jr. 
John Michael Commerton 
George William Conrad 
James Herbert Costich 
Peter Jon Cronk 
Thomas Rossie Cummings 
Douglas Gilfillan Currier 
Alan George Dahms 
Carl Paul Denney, Jr. 
Philip John Dolan, Jr. 
Wayne George Douglass 
Robert Francis Dugan 
John Edward Footit 
Robert Wayne Gauthier 
Marshall Edward Gilbert 
Edward Vincent Grace 
Terry Robert Grant 
Carl Aubrey Gruel 
Frank Reichard Grundman 
Charles Jayhue Helpingstine 
Rex Earl Henderson 
Christopher Michael Holland 
John Curtis Ikens 
Ira Bernard Jacobson 
Robert Bruce Jamieson 
Emlyn Lewis Jones, Jr. 
Wallace Francis Kelley 
Neil Forrest Kendall 
Thomas Robert Klein 
Alexander Robb Larzelere 
Everett John Lecourt, Jr. 
James Danehy Martin 
Richard Gordon Matheson 
George Peter Mitchell 
Gerald Karl Mshlenbrok 
Thomas Stephen Monnone 
David Alan Naus 
Robert Theodore Nelson 
Michael Joseph O’Brien 
Robert Smith Palmer, Jr. 
Alfred Franklin Parker 
William Alden Parker 
Walter Edward Peterson, Jr. 
Bert Thomas Potter 
Henry Calhoun Rayburn 
Ronald Duncan Rosie 
Kenneth Melvin Roughgarden 
Thomas Richard Schiller 
Robert Martin Schissler 
Francis Ferreira Silvia 
Melvin LeRoy Sites 
Stevens Humphreys Smith 
Howard Edson Snow 
John Charles Spence 
James Owen Sullivan 
Richard Alan Sutherland 
Larry Edwin Telfer 
Robert Stephen Tuneski 
Jon Clifford Uithol 
Roger Oscar Walther 
Robert Edwin Warakomsky 
James Watt 
Robert John Watterson 
John Robert Wells, Jr. 
David Albert White 
Robert Caldwell Williams 
Stuart Alan Yoffe 
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In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3305. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 

To be colonel, Medical Corps 
Alexander, Frank O., 019607, 
Bayliss, Milward W., 041743. 
Berry, Wilbur C., 020410. 

Bruton, Ogden C., 029283. 

Bunshaw, Raymond H., 021024. 

Cafarelli, Roosevelt, 022265. 

Heffernon, George A., 029273. 

Howard, James W., 019601. 

Kamish, Robert J., 029295. 

Kuitert, John H., 041753. 

Leland, Louis S., 020990. 

Long, Arthur P., 029287. 

Lowry, Earl C., 020992. 

Mallory, Philip W., 020916. 

Marshall, Irvine H., 039658. 

Matt, George J., 020988. 

Maupin, Clinton S., 056804, 

McClain, Harry C., O57697. 

McGibony, James T., 020406. 

Milburn, Conn L., Jr., 020405. 

Rapalski, Adam J., 041760, 

Raulston, John W., 020401. 

Rhea, Robert L., Jr., 029285, 

Roberts, Roy F., 029301. 

Sigerfoos, Edward, 020414. 

Somers, Kenneth, 020413. 

Whitfield, Robert L., Jr., 029177. 

Zanca, Peter, O51167. 

To be colonel, Dental Corps 
Austin, Edward G., 021046. 
Bowers, William H., 029264. 

Day, William H., 020957. 

Hayes, Wayne A., 020486. 

Hill, William V., 020482. 

Holmes, Harry C., 029286. 

Holter, Paul W., 020483. 

Kelly, Ellsworth K., 020488. 

McConahay, Alva M., 051163. 

Mitchell, Stuart McN., 029305, 

Oatman, Clyde D., Jr., 020964. 

O'Grady, George L., 029282. 

Reger, Charles K., 020962. 

Sexauer, Leo C., 029251. 

Steele, Stanley F., 020474. 

Timke, George H., Jr., 020963. 

Van Dervort, Edmund H., 020476. 


To be colonel, Veterinary Corps 

Resseguie, Roy A., 029306. 
Rust, John H., 3d, 020060. 
Stevenson, Daniel S., 019696. 

To be colonel, Medical Service Corps 
Berge, Trygve O., 030980. 
Clayton, Rex P., 029296. 
Morris, John G., Jr., 039657. 
Quinn, Gene, 030839. 
Roth, Henry D., 029329. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3298. All officers are 
2 to physical examination required by 

aw. 
To be first lieutenants 

Adams, Gilbert S., 072434, 

Almy, Donald C., 077249. 

Amisano, Italo B., 072569. 

Andrews, Donald A., 071970. 

Ardizzione, Leo A., 078207. 

Arnzen, Chester L., O72671. 

Arthur, Billy A., 071971. 

Auer, Eugene R., O71972. 

Auger, Thomas J., 071973. 

Austin, Kenneth B., 077256. 

Axup, William A., O71974. 

Bailey, James B., O72570. 

Barber, Richard L., 072437. 

Barker, James E., 071975. 

Barnhill, David B., 072572. 
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Batchman, Gilbert R., 071976. 
Bate, Milford C., 072439. 
Bates, Vane Q., Jr., O71977. 
Bazilwich, Paul, Jr., 071978. 
Bean, Richard J., 071979. 
Becker, Richard D., 071980. 
Bergen, James P., O71981, 
Bishop, Ted E., O71982. 

Black, Ira W., Jr., O71983. 
Blackburn, Paul L., 072442. 
Blahuta, Norman G., 071984. 
Blake, Richard J., 077271. 
Blanton, Philip T., 071985. 
Bliss, Charles F., 3d, 071986. 
Boling, Douglas L., O77273. 
Boop, Dean A., Jr., 072443. 
Booras, Peter D., 071987. 
Bosshard, Royal C., O71988. 
Boyd, William P., 071989. 
Bradford, Wilson E., Jr., 078237. 


Brokenshire, James R., Jr., 0171990. 


Brooks, Thomas J., O71991. 
Brown, John M., 071992. 
Brown, Robert B., 071993. 
Brown, William W., 071994. 
Browning, Robert A., O77286. 
Brumit, Charles D., 078245. 
Brunstein, Karl A., 071995. 
Buchwald, Donald M., 071996. 
Bundren, Alva B., Jr., 071997. 
Burke, Roderick L., 072445. 
Burkhart, George A., Jr., O71998. 
Burrus, William S., 071999. 
Bussey, Charles D., 072448. 
Butterfield, Dennis O., 072449. 
Byrne, Edwin J., 072450. 
Cairns, Ronald L., 072000. 
Calley, John N., 072001. 
Camp, Robert E., 072002. 
Campbell, Jack P., 072003. 
Campbell, Walter E., 072004. 
Cardillo, Richard G., 072005. 
Carpenter, Robert D., 072006. 
Ceglowski, Francis E., 072007. 
Chambers, William H., 072008. 
Chance, Billy J., 072009. 
Chapman, Robert B., 072010. 


Cheesborough, Richard S., 072011. 


Chikalla, Gerald G., O72012. 
Cini, Alfred A., 072013. 
Clayton, John B., 3d, 072014. 
Coleman, Alton H., 072015. 
Combs, John W., 072454. 

Cook, John J., Jr., 072455. 
Cooper, James A., 072016. 
Cowden, Carl, Jr., 077341. 
Coyle, Lionel R., 072017. 
Crancer, John W., 072018. 
Crandall, Loomis L., 072019. 
Craven, Thomas T., 072020. 
Crawford, Alden R., Jr., 072021. 
Cummings, William T., 072022. 
Cummins, Robert J., 072023. 
Dahl, Winston A., 072457. 
Dankers, William H., 072460. 
Darrah, James T., Jr., 072024. 
Dax, Raymond E., 072025. 
Defatta, Vincent P., O72696. 
DeLong, Clarence A., 072026. 
DeMaris, Edgar E., 072027. 
Deardorff, Robert E., Jr., 072028. 
Dekle, Thomas A., 072462. 
Denman, Jerry L., 072029. 
Detyens, Joseph W., 072698. 
Devereaux, James A., 072030. 
Dienst, Daniel W., 072031. 
Dinwiddie, Richard W., O72032. 
Dion, Kenneth A., 072033. 
Doerr, Robert I., Jr., 072034. 
Domeck, Charles R., 072035, 
Dorman, James L., 072464. 
Dorward, Neil L., 072036. 
Doyle, John P., Jr., O72037. 
Drummond, James E., 072038. 
Dryer, John E., 072039. 
Dugan, Daniel C., 072040, 
Dulk, George A., 072041. 
Dunaway, Roy S., Jr., 072042. 
Eddins, Watha J., Jr., 072043. 
Edmonson, Frank A., 072588. 
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Edwards, William H., Jr., 072044. 
Enslow, Philip H., Jr., 072045. 
Erminger, Lee E., 072046. 
Everett, William M., 072386. 
Farrington, John S., 072047. 
Feagin, John A. Jr, 072048. 
n, Samuel C., 072590. 
Fickett, William A., 077387. 
Fikaris, Peter N., 072050. 
Finger, Herbert C., 072051. 
Finley, David D., O72052. 
Fiscus, James E., 072053. 
Fleeger, James E., 072054, 
Fleming, Norwood W., O72055, 
Follett, Arthur G., 072056. 
Fontaine, Richard A., 072057. 
Foy, Robert A., 072871. 
Fralen, Clifford J., O72058. 
Franklin, Joseph P., 072059. 
Franklin, Wallace G., Jr., 072060. 
Frear, Harold D., O72061. 
Frost, Jack W., 072063. 
Funkhouser, John O., 072064. 
Gallup, Elisha L., Jr., 072065. 
Garn, Harvey A., 072066. 
Gatti, Michael A., 078317. 
Gay, Forrest T., 3d, 072067. 
Gersitz, Charles R., 072068. 
Giddings, John H. J., 072069. 
Gilpatrick, David D., 072070. 
Ginter, Kenneth E., 072071. 
Goldstein, Jack, 072072. 
Gooch, Charles D., 072714. 
Goodrich, Charles R. O., 072596. 
Gottron, Richard N., 072073. 
Graham, Todd P., 072074. 
Graham, William A., Jr., O72075. 
Gransback, Donald H., O72076. 
Gray, Richard H., 072077. 
Greer, Frank U., 3d, 072078. 
Grey, James W., 072079. 
Griffith, Donald L., 072597. 
Griggs, John C., 072080. 
Grubbs, Edward F., Jr., 072081. 
Gunderson, Raymond E., 072082. 
Guthrie, Edward R., 072083. 
Haar, Franklin R., O72478. 
Haas, William E., 072084, 
Hadly, William McK., 072085. 
Hagan, Jerome F., 072086. 
Hagedorn, Zach, Jr., 072087. 
Haltiwanger, Marion E., O72723. 
Hamel, John F., Jr., 072888. 
Hamilton, John M., Jr., 072088. 
Hargrove, Richard L., 072089. 
Harris, William I., 072480. 


Hasbrouck, Robert W., Jr., 072090. 


Hawkins, Richard T., 072091. 
Haydon, James F., 078346. 
Hayes, Moody E., O72092. 
Henne, Carl, Jr., 072600. 
Henry, Robert B., 072094. 
Hergenroeder, Leo A., 072095. 
Herren, Thomas W., Jr., 072096. 
Highfill, James K., 077444. 
Hilbert, Donald C., O72097. 
Hinrichs, Robert M., 072098. 
Hobbs, Harry V., 077449. 
Hoeferkamp, Harold R., 072099. 
Holbrook, Willard A., 072100. 
Hope, Fred H., 072488. 
Horst, Thomas G., O72101. 
Houts, Francis C., 078356. 
Hubbard, Charles J., 072491. 
Hufnagel, David A., 072102. 
Hughes, Douglas A., 072493. 
Humphrey, John P. S., 072103. 
Ikeda, Kenneth K., 072104. 
Isbell, Don, 072105. 

Jackson, Robert A., 072106. 
Jefferies, Paul J., O72107. 
Jellison, Cecil D., 072108. 
Jeter, John R., Jr., O72109. 
Jimenez, Adam, 072498. 
Johnson, Charles R., 072110. 
Johnson, Richard D., 072112. 
Johnson, Robert P., 072113. 
Johnson, Stanley M., 072114. 
Jones, Clifford, Jr., 072115. 
Jones, Warren A., 072116. 


Jordan, John P., 072609. 
Joseph, Robert E., Jr., O72117. 
Katenbrink, Irvin G., Jr., 072118. 
Kerschner, Clark LaV., 075007. 
Kingsbury, Dave R., 072498. 
Kinnison, Jimmie G., 072499. 
Kinzer, James H., Jr., O72119. 
Kleinkopf, Eugene M., 072616. 
LaFrenz, Robert L., 072120. 
Landers, Walter H., 072121. 
Lathrop, Kaye D., 072122. 

Lay, Gilbert R., 077523. 
Lemon, Gilman J. K., O72618. 
Lenio, Paul T., 072123. 

Lewis, Gerald, 072124. 

Livesay, Theodore J., 072125. 
Longbottom, Dean A., O72126. 
Lovell, John P., O72127. 

Lowry, Samuel N., Jr., 072128. 
Lozier, William E., 072129. 
Lucas, William C., Jr., 072130. 
Ludwig, Daniel D., 072181. 
MacDonald, Alexander R., 072133. 
MacDonald, Bruce S., 072132. 
Malone, Daniel K., 072134. 
Malooley, Rudolph S., O72135. 
Martling, John E., 072136. 
Mason, Sidney E., 072137. 
Massey, Clyde, Jr., O72138. 
Matteson, John R., 072139. 
Matuszak, Stephen A., 072140. 
Maurer, David F., 072141. 
Maus, William C., Jr., 072142. 
May, William S., 072148. 
Mayson, Preston B., Jr., 072144. 
McCarthy, Thomas W., 072145. 
McClelland, Robert R., 072146. 
McCloskey, John C., 072147. 
McCool, James M., O74017. 
McCormack, J. Gordon, 072148. 
McCulla, William L., Jr., 072149. 
McDonald, Donald F., 072511, 
McDonald, Thomas F., 072512. 
McDowell, Thomas E., 0172419. 
McDuff, Charles R., 078423. 
McElrath, William T., 072513. 
McGee, Ronald R., 072622. 
McGrevey, Thomas P., 072150. 
McGuire, Martin C., 072151. 
McHugh, Thomas E., 077570. 
McIlroy, Wilmer L., Jr., 072152. 
McIntosh, James A., O72153. 
McKinney, Leon E., 072154. 
McNair, Carl H., Jr., 072155. 
McNamee, Martin L., 072156. 
McNerney, David A., 072157. 
Meeker, Don E., 072519. 
Meeker, Jo O., 072625. 
Meekison, Malcolm V., 072158. 
Meetze, Henry W., 072159. 
Miller, Christopher J., Jr., 072101. 
Miller, James R., 072162 

Miller, James R. 0. 072163. 
Miller, John W., 072164. 
Minich, Cecil M., 072168. 
Misajon, Herman G., 077582. 
Mitchell, James L., Jr., 072525. 
Moses, Dan, O72166. 

Mullan, Thomas L., Jr., 072167. 
Muller, Arthur E., Jr., 072168. 
Munier, Paul L., 078448. 
Munroe, Gary W., 072169. 
Murphy, James F., 3d, 072170. 
Myers, John A., 072171. 

Napier, James W., 3d, 072172. 
Nave, Billy J., 072767. 

Neal, William R., Jr., 072529. 
Negaard, Gordon R., 072173. 
Newman, Jesse K., 072768. 
Newton, Robert W., 072174. 
Nichols, Sterling R., Jr., O72175. 
Nidever, Edward W., 072176. 
Nieves, Miguel, Jr., 072177. 
Norvell, Wiliam D., 072178. 
Nourse, Robert H., 072179. 
O'Brien, Francis E., 072180. 
Olin, Irwin D., 072957. 

Olvey, Lee D., 072181. 
Ordway, Godwin, 3d, O72182. 
Ottinger, Joseph B., 072533. 
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Pace, Louis V., 072183. 

Page, George W., O72184. 
Parker, Alton B., Jr., O72185. 
Parks, Paul F., O72186. 

Parks, William T., 072187. 
Parrish, Glenwood N., 072771. 
Parsons, Russell L., 072188. 
Passafiume, John F., 072189. 
Patterson, Theodore B. 072190. 
Patton, David W., 072191. 
Pearson, John C., 072192. 
Pemberton, David L., 072193. 
Perkins, Rex Van N., 072194. 
Peters, William G., 072195. 
Pettet, Joseph D., 072196. 
Phillips, Robert G., 072637. 
Pierce, John A., 072538. 

Pirtle, James J., Jr., 072197. 
Polly, David W., 072198. 

Pond, Chester H., 072199. 
Poorman, Donald C., 072200. 
Pratt, John H., O72201. 

Price, Thomas A., 072202. 
Quinn, Hugh, 3d, 072203. 
Ralls, Rawleigh H., 3d, 072204. 
Raymond, Allen D., 3d, 072205. 
Reid, Donald E., 072206. 

Reid, Robert C., 072641. 
Richey, Eugene C., 075276. 
Roberts, Benjamin D., 072207. 
Robertson, Frank J., 072208. 
Robinson, Bobby L., 072544. 
Robinson, Willard L., 072209. 
Rock, John V., Jr., 072210. 
Rodgers, William E., 078481. 
Rudzki, John E., Jr., 072211. 
Rundle, Don P., 072212. 

Ryan, James H., 072213. 
Ryan, Walter J., 072214. 
Rydel, Albert S., Jr., 078487. 
Sanderson, Henry L., 072215. 
Schauer, Franz P., 072216. 
Schepps, Madison C., Jr., 072217. 
Schick, John L., 072218. 
Schlotter, Frank J., 072219. 
Schmidt, Robert C. H., 072220. 
Schow, Horace, Jr., 072221. 
Schuh, Charles A., 072222. 
Senger, John G., 072223. 
Shaffer, Robert L., 072224. 
Sharp, Hugh H., 3d, 072649. 
Shideler, Raymond L., 072225. 
Shimunek, Richard D., 072226. 
Shoemaker, Ronald Z., 072650. 
Sietman, William F., Jr., 072227. 
Skaff, Joseph J., 072228. 
Sloan, John F., O72229. 

Smith, Donald E., 072230. 
Smith, Norman M., 072231. 
Smith, Wayne R., 072232. 
Smor, Paul R., 072233. 
Soderberg, Charles A., Jr., 078512. 
Soper, Robert L., Jr., 072234. 
Sparks, Norman W., O72235. 
Spaulding, Alfred J., 072236. 
Spellman, John G., 072237. 
St. Amour, Leo R., Jr., 072238. 
Staley, Richard D., 072551, 
Stanley, Robert F'., O72239. 
Steakley, John W., 072241. 
Steinman, Charles A., 072242. 
Stemle, Richard A., 072243. 
Stern, Wynne B., Jr., 072244. 
Stevens, Charles H., 3d, O72245. 
Stevenson, Michael A., 072246. 
Stockett, Lawrence E., 072247. 
Stone, Howard F., 072248. 
Strati, Robert A., 072249. 
Streett, William B., Jr., 072250. 
Strickland, James R., 072251. 
Strom, John H., 072252. 
Sullivan, Paul J., Jr., 072254. 
Sydenham, Stanley R., 072255. 
Symonds, Charles H., 2d, 072256. 
Taylor, Richard F., Sr., 074031. 
Tebodo, Louis T., 072257. 
Tennant, Billy M., 072258. 
Terrio, William A., 072259. 
Thomer, Joseph N., O72260. 
Thompson, Theodore E., 072261. 
Torrence, James E., 072262. 
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Town, James I., 072263. 

Traut, Richard M., 0722 
Trawick, Jack D., 072265. 
Treadway, Thomas J., 072360. 
Trobaugh, Edward L., O72266. 
Troyan, Frank D., 072267. 
Turner, Gary L., 072798. 
Ulcak, Ben J., 072555. 
Underwood, John R., 072556. 
Vanden Bosch, Jon C., 072269. 
Vandersea, Harold J., 072270. 
Vincent, Joseph F., 072271. 
Viney, John A., 072272. 

Vitty, Roderic B., 072273. 
Vulgas, Edmund, 072274. 
Walton, Frank G., 072275. 
Warner, Leo V., Jr., 072276. 
Waterstrat, Rodney L., O72277. 
Watts, Robert C., O72662. 
Weden, Gilbert J., 072278. 
Weiskirch, Thomas N., Jr., 072362. 
Wells, Macon W., 072279. 
Welter, William L., Jr., 072280. 
Werner, Robert C., O72281. 
West, Thomas C., 072282. 
Wheaton, Robert L., 072283. 
Wheeler, David E., 072284. 
Whittaker, Howard C., 072285. 
Wiegand, Robert D., 072286. 
Wiggs, Jimmy D., 072665. 
Wilburn, Bruce A., 072287. 
Wilcox, William H., 072288. 
Williams, Robert C., Jr., 078550. 
Williams, Sylvanus J., 3d, O77779. 
Wing, John R., 072290. 

Winter, William J., Jr., O72667. 
Witter, Robert A, O77788. 

Wix, William M., 072291. 
Woerner, Frederick F., Jr., 072292. 
Wood, Graham W., O72293. 
Yates, Samuel M., 072563. 
York, Harry M., 072294. 

Young, David C., 2d, 072295. 
Zaborowski, Edward J., 072296. 
Zenk, Daniel R., 072564. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 
Daine, Robert H., 073066. 
Dillard, Herbert A., 072368. 
Keolanui, Lawrence K., Jr., 072744, 
Paris, Adolphus W., Jr., 072634. 
Pla, Luis L., 072539. 

To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Scurlock, Rose M. T., N2789. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3294, as amended by Public Law 
497, 84th Congress; title 10, United States 
Code, section 3291, as amended by Public 
Law 85-155, 85th Congress, title 10, United 
States Code, section 3292, and Public Law 
737, 84th Congress: 

To be major 

Rosenberger, Eugene A., MC, 0975895. 

To be captains 

Bertoglio, Raymond A., JAGC, 01580928. 

Mosebar, Robert H., MC, 02033525. 

Freese, Thelma U., ANC, N730962. 

Quesenberry, Esther M., ANC, N'792609. 

Vernick, Clifford G., MC, 04039822. 

To be first lieutenants 


Bass, James W., MC, 0228446. 
Bastian, Robert C., Jr., MC, 02284561. 
Blackwell, Travis L., MC, 02285137. 
Brierty, Robert E., MC, 01929377. 
Buchanan, Darrell S., MC, 01942183. 
Chipman, David W., MC, 02283905. 
DeHaven, Charles R., MC. 

Deller, John J., Jr., MC, 02284249. 
DeNardo, Gerald L., MC, 02283906. 
Des Rosiers, Joseph L., MC, 02284101. 
Doudlah, Anna M., AMSC, J100250. 
Druckrey, Gerald R., MC, 02288921. 
Easterling, Ronald E., MC, 02283832. 
Henshaw, Dan M., MC, 02283899. 
Jones, Stewart G., MC, 02285088. 
Koeniger, Fred H. A., DC, 04070565. 
Kundel, Donald W., MC, 02284716. 
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LaFollette, Bruce F., MC, 04056294. 
Leaman, Ivan B., Jr., DC. 

Massarik, Ronald B., MC, 02284091, 
McDaniel, Edwin C., MC, 04018041. 
McDowell, Milton K., MC, 02284807. 
Modlin, Robert K., MC, 02284662. 
Montaner, Luis F., MC, 04015395. 
Moran, Paul T., MC, 02284451. 
Murphy, William M., MC, 02284730. 
Mussell, Joseph R., MC, 02284239. 
Owano, Luis R., MC. 

Peterson, James F., MC, 02288914. 
Phillips, Elbert W., MC, 02284572. 
Reba, Richard C., MC, 02284715. 
Sandefur, John C., MC, 04043939. 
Sell, Irl T., III, MC, 02284246. 
Stoehr, Naor U., MC, 02285089. 
Stone, Norman, MC, 02283737. 
Sundstrom, Walter R., MC, 02283698. 
Taft, Foster H., Jr., MC, 01888149, 
Torin, David E., MC, 02284221. 
Wall, Richard L., MC, 01939622. 
Weber, Dennis F., DC. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 

To be majors 

Bowman, Donald Stanley, 0349199. 

Doctor, Robert Clinton 01634679. 

Keebaugh, Donald Ross, 0392262. 

Simiele, Frank, 0456666. 

To be captains 

Andersen, Gilbert Kohrt, 01048659. 

Bennett, Alfred Erskine, 0954334. 

Dornbush, Louis Wayne, 01849383. 

Van Derveer, Robert Henry, 0958345. 

To be first lieutenants 

Becker, Donald Leroy, 04017581. 

Coverdale, Craig G., 02285448. 

Daniels, Geoffrey Mortimer, 04038468. 

Gage, Walter Gillette, 01882177. 

McRill, Billy Irvin, 01928894. 

Phillips, Ernest Leon, 01929067. 

Summers, James Thomas, 02263662. 

Yanamura, Kenneth Katsuto, 01700308. 

To be second lieutenants 

Ashby, Mason Kendrich, 01932343. 

Buckner, David Leroy, 01882291. 

Clark, Deryck G. 

Guthals, Paul Robert, 01935850. 

Love, Harris Edward, 04062952. 

May, Francis Benedict, 04059990. 

Roman, Theodore, 05301649. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army of the Unit- 
ed States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of Public Law 737, 84th 
Congress: 
Bateman, Jack N. 
Bates, Robert A. Moore, Douglas E. 
Benson, Philip W. Nakatani, Alexander D. 
Blackwell, Robert L. Neeson, Robert J. 
Dix, Richard A. Parkel, Lynn A. 
Dryden, David D. Purdy, Malcolm M. 
Eason, Lloyd J., Jr. Rieflin, James W. 
Fechner, Ruben F., Jr.Roberts, John E. 
Frase, Howard J. See, Thomas A. 
French, Ernest D. Souter, John R. 
Fuhs, James F. Sperandio, John R. 
Gunther, Arthur G, Uemura, Edward H, 
Hubbell, Gilbert L. Webb, Byron D., Jr. 
Karras, Edward J. Wheeler, Gerald E. 
Kirk, Robert K. Wilson, Jack R., II 
Mauk, Gerald F. Woods, William B. 
Merril, Carl R. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 

Abbott, Rudolph E. Allen, Frank W. 
Adamcik, Merrill T. Allison, Ronald P. 
Adams, William D. Allison, Roy L. 
Aldstadt, David P. Alm, Charles P. 
Alexander, William F, Ambrose, Edward F. 
Allen, David J. Anderson, John C. 


Miles, Peter D. 
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Andonte, Jack A. 
Andre, David H. 
Arndt, Larry K. 
Askelson, Dennis L. 
Atkinson, Richard F. 
Aukerman, Gerald R. 
Austin, Forrest L, 
Axline, Daniel D. 
Back, Eric L. 
Bader, Robert K. 
Bagozzi, Donald F, 
Bajema, John W. 
Baker, Kenneth M. 
Baker, Robert W. 
Balda, Edward J., Jr. 
Balish, Warren N. 
Barber, Alan D, 
Barham, Thomas J. 
Bark, Paul L. 
Beck, Buddy G. 
Beckett, Thomas A. 
Bednorz, Joseph C.,Jr. 
Berger, Bruce T. 
Bertrand, Frederic H, 
Bettencourt, John P. 
Jr. 
Beyer, Harry C. 
Blair, Fred F. 
Blake, Robert E. 
Blakey, Joe B. 
Blandy, Robert P. 
Blazes, Peter J. 
Block, Thomas R. 
Bluhm, Delwyn D. 
Boginis, James W. 
Borelli, Raymond F, 
Bouchard, Maurice 
Bowles, Robert E. 
Boyd, Robert C. 
Boyer, Kenneth S. 
Bradley, Holley D. 
Brady, Michael E. 
Breuch, William A. 
Brewster, Nathan H. 
Bridgwater, Tom W. 
Jr. É 


Brinton, Howard T. 
Broadhurst, Donald G. 
Brown, Bruce H. 
Brown, Charles L., Jr. 
Brown, Larry H. 
Brown, Noel L, 
Brown, Spencer L, 
Brown, Stuart O. 
Brown, Theodore S. 
Brownlee, William A., 
Jr. 
Bruschette, Jerome A. 
Buccigross, Henry L. 
Buck, Donald A, 
Buckbee, Edward O. 
Bunger, Reid H, 
Burdin, J. D. 
Burke, Robert T. 
Burkhart, Robert E. 
Burnham, James R. 
Burns, Robert L. 
Burns, Walter L. 
Butler, Matthew D. 
Byers, David L. 
Bynum, James A. 
Cain, Gene R. 
Caldwell, James A. 
Camarota, Jeremiah F. 
Cannon, Robert S. 
Carlson, Leslie N., Jr. 
Carpenter, Maxey B., 
Jr. 
Carr, Glenn P, 
Carroll, Philip J., Jr. 
Carter, James G. 
Carter, Joseph C. 
Carter, Randall O, 
Cash, James M, 
Cash, John A, 
Cash, Paul F, 
Cataldo, Alfred A, 
Cavin, Thomas B. 
Chambers, Floyd B., 
Jr, 
Chamness, Jimmy M. 
Chee, Alfred C. K. 
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Chesterfield, Joseph V. 

Chopin, Lamy J., Jr. 

Christenberry, James 
P 


Christensen, Paul J. 
Chunn, Don C., Jr. 
Clack, Edward L. 
Clarke, Robert L. 
Coates, Richard R. 
Cockill, Michael J. 
Cohen, Michael I. 
Coleman, Ronald R. 
Combs, John N. 
Conant, Roger V. 
Conrad, Charles O. G. 
Cook, James W. 
Cooper, William H., III 
Corbitt, Bradley G. 
Corcoran, Gordon G. 
Corkery, Paul J., Jr. 
Cornett, John O. 
Cortez, Henry V. 
Cotton, Fred A, 
Craig, Joe F. 
Cramer, Rockwell C. 
Creviston, Mark S., Jr. 
Criddle, Richard S. 
Crimmins, David S. 
Cruz, Felix A. D. 
Cunningham, Joe N. 
Curtin, Thomas R. 
Cyrus, Gerald D. 
Danielson, Charles O. 
David, Ronald C. 
Davies, Edward K. 
Davis, David H., II 
Davis, James L. 
Davis, Sidney I. 
Davis, Warren B. 
DeChristopher, Ed- 
ward P., II 
Dedyo, Harry P, 
Dello Russo, Joseph W. 
DelRosso, Louis J. 
DelToro, Wilfred J. 
DeLumpa, Felix M. 
DeMetrovich, Frederic 
F. 


DeMott, William J. 
Demyaneko, Serge 
P.C 


DeNio, Jean H. 
Dew, Donald L. 
Dillon, Robert K., Jr. 
Dixon, Dana R. 
Doggett, George B. 
Dombrosky, Francis B. 
Donahue, Andrew J. 
Doubrava, Roy G. 
Douglas, Henry A. 
Drennon, Clarence B., 
III 
Duker, Robert P. 
Dunlap, Donald D. 
Dygert, George H, 
Easley, Philip M., Jr. 
Eckert, Ralph E. 
Edgar, Charles E., III 
Eiber, Robert A. 
Elliott, Charles R. 
Emacio, William J. 
Emblen, Roger G. 
Endow, William Y. 
Ennis, Harry F. 
Essex, Peter E. 
Evans, Albert B., Ir. 
Evans, Jacky R. 
Fair, Harry D., Jr. 
Fairall, Richard L. 
Farnsworth, Fred L. 
Fink, Jonnie M. 
Fish, Charles G. 
Fisher, Alfred C. 
Fisher, Don R. 
Fitzsimmons, John J., 
Jr. 
Flesher, Franklin A. 
Flowers, Robert G., Jr. 
Forburger, Thomas v. 
Foster, John R. 
Foy, William H. 


Frank, Basil E. 
Freeman, Thomas E. 
Friedenwald, Robert L. 
Fulkerson, Charles W. 
Fullman, Carl H, 
Furber, Carter A. 
Fyffe, Carroll M. 


Gallagher, Michael W. 


Gard, William B. 
Gardner, William D. 
Garoutte, Max W. 
Garrison, Darrold D. 
Gauer, Ralph C. 


Genovese, Peter E., Jr. 


Gees, William D., Jr. 
Giacobbe, Anthony I. 
Gibson, Neil F., Jr. 
Gilbert, John C. 
Gilbert, William N. 
Gilkey, Duane C. 
Girdwood, William J, 
Goodfellow, Arthur I. 
Goodfellow, Richard 
K. 
Goodman, John U. 
Gouger, Thomas R. 


Grabowski, Norbert D. 


Gracey, Lloyd F., Jr. 
Grande, Alfred F., Jr. 


Grassmyer, Richard L. 


Greene, Butler B. 
Grenier, Donald H. 
Griffin, Clarence M. 
Grimth, Allen L. 
Grimth, Warren E., II 
Griggs, Donald B. 
Groner, Robert R. 
Groobey, John A, 
Groves, James R. 
Gruhl, Werner M. 
Guild, William E. 
Gunlicks, Arthur B. 


Gwathmey, Lomax, Jr. 


Habgood, Robert P., 
Tit 
Haddad, Charles A. 
Haenni, Antonio L. 
Hagerup, Eric 
Hagler, Jon L. 
Hain, Earl L. 
Hallada, Raphael J. 
Hallauer, Donald W., 
Jr. 
Halse, David L. 
Hamilton, Welton E. 
Hanrahan, David G. 
Hansen, Thomas L. 
Hardman, Richard W. 
Harman, Walter D. 
Harrington, David B. 
Harvey, Michael V. 
Haugland, Maurice M. 
Hauser, Myron G. 
Havens, Arthur E. 
Hayden, James F. 
Hayden, Leland E. 
Hayes, Albert J., Jr. 
Heard, Reuben L. 
Hein, William F. 
Heinly, Warren C, 
Hence, Guy R. 
Henry, Malcolm P. 
Hernandez, Jose A. 
Hickey, William C., Jr. 
Hill, David R. 
Hill, Harvard H., Jr. 
Hill, Robert P. 
Hilton, Kenneth R. 
Hock, Neil S. 
Hoffman, James E. 
Hofstetter, James F, 
Hogg, Thomas C. 
Holck, Roy A. V. 
Hood, Maurice J. 
Hoopes, Frank M., Jr, 
Horlbeck, Albert W. 
Hort, John H. 
Howley, Dennis O. 
Hoyem, Sylvan D. 
Huber, David C. 
Hulcher, George R. 
Hunnicutt, Roy D. 


Hunt, John B. 
Hunton, Eugene R., 
Jr. 
Ingram, Eric F. 
Irwin, Allan S. 
Iwai, Robert H. 
Jarock, Norman F, 
Jebavy, Ronald J. 
Jenkins, Richard J. 
Ir. 
Jensen, Blaine P. 
Jew, Soot M. 
John, Lewis G. 
Johnson, David W. 
Johnson, Donald L, 
Johnson, Floyd C. 
Johnson, Gary E. 
Johnson, Jeremy R. 
Jones, John B. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~Monpay, Aprit 14, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 

Cormack) laid before the House the fol- 

lowing communication, which was read: 


Arnrr. 14, 1958. 


I hereby designate the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 


today. 


Sam RAYBURN, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Hosea 14: 9: The ways of the Lord are 
right, and the just shall walk in them. 

O Thou blessed and eternal God, grant 
that the Members of this legislative body 
may now return to the arduous duties 
and responsibilities of their high voca- 
tion with minds and hearts refreshed 
and illumined by Thy divine spirit. 

May they daily walk in the way of 
Thy wise and holy commandments and 
be inspired to believe and feel and know 
that Thou art always seeking to be their 
counselor and companion as they find 
themselves challenged by many difficult 
national and international problems. 

Keep us in the ways of honor and 
humility. Gird us with faith and fidel- 
ity. Enable us to carry on with confi- 
dence and courage. Give us patience 
and perseverance as we earnestly labor 
for the dawning of the day of universal 
peace. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 3, 1958, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 1748. An act to add certain lands lo- 
cated in Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou 
and Targhee National Forests; and 

S. 2318. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land of the United States to 
the city of Salem, Oreg. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication, 
which was read: 


APRIL 3, 1958. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority granted on 
April 3, 1958, the Clerk today received from 
the Secretary of the Senate, the following 
messages: 
“That the Senate agree to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9821) en- 
titled ‘An act to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, 
to authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways’; and 

“That the Senate agree to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1386) entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
scribe rules, standards, and instructions for 
the installation, inspection, maintenance, 
and repair of power or train brakes’; and 

“That the Senate agree to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1740) entiled ‘An act to authorize the 
payment from the Employees’ Life Insurance 
Fund of expenses incurred by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in assuming and maintain- 
ing the assets and liabilities of certain bene- 
ficial associations’; and 


* 

April 14 
“That the Senate had passed without 
amendment House Concurrent Resolution 
305 entitled ‘Concurrent resolution providing 


for printing additional copies of general rev- 
enue hearings’.” 


Representatives, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on April 3, 1958, 
examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 776. An act to permit temporary free 
importation of automobiles and parts of 
automobiles when intended solely for show 
purposes; 

H. R. 5005. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude chicory and to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to 
chicory; 

H. R. 8794. An act to provide exemptions 
from the tax imposed on admissions for ad- 
mission to certain musical and dramatic per- 
formances and certain athletic events; 

H. R. 9821. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, and the act approved June 29, 
1956 (70 Stat. 374), to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other p ; and 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the several States and 
foreign countries to take part in the fourth 
International Automation Congress and Ex- 
position to be held in the New York Coliseum 
pr York, N. L., from June 9, to June 13, 
19 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that, pursuant 
to the authority granted him on Thurs- 
day, April 3, 1958, the Speaker did on 
that day sign the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the House and en- 
rolled bill of the Senate: 


H. R. 776. An act to permit temporary free 
importation of automobiles and parts of 
automobiles when intended solely for show 
purposes; 

H. R. 5005. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude chicory and to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to chicory; 

H. R. 8794. An act to provide exemptions 
from the tax imposed on admissions for ad- 
mission to certain musical and dramatic per- 
formances and certain athletic events; 

H. R. 9821. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, and the act approved June 
29, 1956 (70 Stat. 374), to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the several States 
and foreign countries to take part in the 
fourth International Automation Congress 
and Exposition to be held in the New York 
Coliseum at New York, N. Y., from June 9 
to June 13, 1958; and 

S. 1740. An act to authorize the payment 
from the Employees’ Life Insurance Fund of 
expenses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in making certain beneficial associa- 
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tion assumption agreements and to extend 
the time for making such agreements. 


And on Friday, April 4, 1958, sign an 
enrolled bill of the Senate as follows: 

S. 1386. An act to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prescribe rules, 
standards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
power or train brakes. 


NASSAU COUNTY GREATEST ARGU- 
MENT AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
so very proud of one of my constituents, 
Mrs. John W. Lake, of Garden City, N. Y., 
that I want to read here, in Congress, a 
letter received from her. 

The strength of our Nation stems from 
Americans like Mrs. Lake and she has 
expressed her thoughts with such heart- 
warming eloquence that I want to share 
her letter with everyone assembled here. 
She writes: 


Dear Mr. DEROUNIAN: Premier Khrushehev's 
gloating remarks as reported in today’s New 
York Times have distressed me to the extent 
that I should like to take your time to tell 
you my thoughts. 

My husband and I have often said that a 
ride through Nassau County would be the 
greatest argument against communism. 
Now, we and many of our friends are feeling 
the effects of the so-called recession. We 
don’t have much money, but our freedoms 
are very sweet and consoling. We Capitalists 
still like our form of government and no sky 
with pie can blind us. 

I don't know your opinions about inviting 
Nikita to the United States, but should he 
come—please don’t invite him to poor de- 
pressed Long Island. He would probably file 
for citizenship and run for Congress in the 
next election. A depression in Long Island 
is much more comfortable than prosperity 
in the Kremlin. 

Our newspapers have so many articles 
about our troubles. We are busy with our 
work and children. And most of us are 
working so hard for the future that we don’t 
have the time to tell influential people of 
the good things we have. 

I hear hard-luck stories, but I do not see 
discontent with capitalism or our form of 
government. No Communist cells around 
here. Your people that I talk to know that 
it is up to them (and us) to make our way. 

The icy crocodile tears from “Mr. Red,” 
will speed us up, if anything does. 

Sincerely, 
DOLORES A. LAKE. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM L. 
TIERNEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Morano]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sad heart that I report the passing on 
Sunday of Congressman William L. 
Tierney, of Greenwich, Conn., a cou- 
rageous, fighting Democratic Represen- 
tative who served the district I am now 
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honored to represent during the fateful 
72d Congress. 

Although he served only one term his 
compelling personality, his fighting 
spirit, his ready wit, and his wise judg- 
ment earned him lasting respect, admira- 
tion, and friendship which never di- 
minished with the passage of time. 

Although he failed to win reelection in 
1932, and he went on to other pursuits— 
the practice of law, State counsel for 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, and an 
interest in the banking business, to me, 
and to many others in Greenwich, Conn., 
he was always “Congressman Tierney.” 

On August 6, 1958, he would have been 
82 years old. His tough, fighting heart 
which saw him through myriad battles 
and through many serious medical crises, 
finally gave way. 

His passing is a loss not only to me 
personally, not only to the son who bears 
his name and his outstanding character- 
istics, but to the hundreds of thousands 
of friends he made in church, charity, 
and civic circles in which he was so ac- 
tive. 

Congressman Tierney was born in Nor- 
walk, in Fairfield County, on August 6, 
1876. He attended public schools and 
was graduated from Fordham University, 
New York, in 1898, and from New York 
Law School in 1900. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1900 and commenced prac- 
tice in New York. He moved to Denver, 
Colo., in 1905, and then to Greenwich, 
Conn., in 1912. He became judge of the 
Greenwich court in 1912 and served 
until 1914. 

The last time I saw him, and I believe 
it was his last public appearance in 
our town, was, fittingly, at a St. Patrick’s 
Day corned-beef-and-cabbage dinner 
sponsored by the Elks Club. Congress- 
man Tierney was one of the honored 
guests and received eulogies and testi- 
monials from a cross section of the cit- 
izenry which well delineated the affection 
and esteem he enjoyed. 

Congressman Tierney’s tough exterior 
hid a heart of gold. Mortals are put on 
earth and in their limited stay are 
privileged to reap rewards unto them- 
selves, or to do for others. William 
Tierney’s greatness was due to his strong 
urge and capacity to fight and work for 
the benefit of others. 

I mourn his passing and I extend my 
deep and heart-felt sympathy to his 
widow and his family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very sorry to learn from the remarks 
of my friend from Connecticut of the 
death of my late friend and former col- 
league, Bill Tierney. He and I were very 
close personal friends. He rendered 
55 service as a Member of this 

y. 

Those of us who served with Bill Tier- 
ney, and his legion of friends who knew 
him, were always impressed by his stur- 
dy character and the sincerity of his 
purposes. Bill Tierney was one of the 
really constructive Members of Con- 
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— during his period of service in this 
y. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my friend from 
Connecticut in extending to Mrs. Tier- 
ney and her loved ones my deep sym- 
pathy in her great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 


COMMUNIST-INSPIRED CUBAN 
REVOLT 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic that, beause of the indecision of 
this administration and the State De- 
partment in particular, aid has been 
denied to Batista in his fight against the 
Communist-inspired revolt of one Fidel 
Castro. This administration, and the 
State Department in particular, have 
gone back on a solemn promise that 
they made to give aid to that govern- 
ment of Batista which is in being, which 
has been elected and which is a duly 
recognized government of the people of 
Cuba. 

It has done so because of that left- 
wing New York Times and the left- 
wing Time magazine and the others who 
are part and parcel of the Communist 
line in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you that in- 
decision is costing us friends in Central 
America and South America and it is 
causing us to lose Indonesia now where 
they have 400 Russian jeeps and 15 
merchantmen and God knows how 
many Russian advisers in Sukarno’s 
outfit. All of that is causing us to lose 
many friends at this time. 

We are in trouble in the Mideast. I 
do not know what is going to happen. 
Today I have introduced a ship loan bill 
so that we may give our allies some 
help in the way of ships. I hope when 
this bill becomes law that something will 
be done forthrightly, immediately, in 
keeping with the intent of Congress, 
We cannot afford to lose friends by too 
little and too late, and indecision. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I shall insert an editorial 
from one of America’s great newspaper, 
the Charleston News and Courier, under 
date of April 12, 1958, exposing the part 
of the New York Times in this fiasco: 
New York TIMES CONTINUING To PROMOTE 

FIDEL CASTRO REBELLION IN CUBA 

Though the New York Times advertises 
that it publishes “All the news that’s fit to 
print,” it has been reluctant to print accurate 
news of the rebellion in Cuba. 

In its coverage of the activities of Fidel 
Castro, the Times frequently has conveyed its 
opinion that the Batista government would 
be overthrown as soon as the rebel army 
showed itself in force outside the mountains 
of Oriente Province. 

This week the rebels showed themselves 


in Havana. They tried to promote a full- 
scale rebellion. It fizzled. The Times, un- 


like every other United States newspaper we 
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have consulted, refuses to admit it has 
fizzl 


ed, 

In its page 1 treatment of the story Thurs- 
day, the Times said: “Cuba rebels call general 
strike; ‘many’ are dead.” The implication 
to us was that the strike call was proving a 
success. The Times devoted a column and a 
half to a story which gave a picture of wide- 
spread fighting and sabotage. Though a 
careful reader, looking between the lines of 
the Times story, might suspect that all was 
not going well with the rebels, the Times 
was careful not to say so. 

Every report of activity that seemed fa- 
vorable to the rebels was presented to Times 
readers as a flat statement of fact. Any- 

unfavorable to the rebels was placed 
within quotation marks. Newspaper readers 
are familiar with the use of quotation marks 
as an occasional journalistic device to convey 
doubt. Perhaps the Times’ readers will won- 
der why Times correspondents never doubt 
reports that the rebels are losing. 

Readers of the New York Herald Tribune 
of the same date seemed to get a better 
break from their editors, Though the Trib 
has been a mild Castro fan, it has been re- 
porting the news even when it is unwelcome 
to its editorial writers. The headline used 
by the Herald Tribune in the edition that 
arrived in Charleston together with the 
Times said: “Uprising In Havana Put Down.” 

The Baltimore Evening Sun, after an- 
nouncing in its headline that “Rebels, 
Troops Clash in Cuba,” used the Associated 
Press story which appeared in most United 
States papers. The story labeled the upris- 
ing “abortive” and a “flop.” 

The New York Times is a newspaper that 
usually prefers its own correspondents’ re- 
ports to those of national news services such 
as the Associated Press. Maybe the corre- 
spondents are holding out on the Times. One 
star reporter, Homer Bigart, is under orders, 
we understand, to get out of Cuba because 
he entered rebel territory illegally. Though 
we have examined the Times carefully for a 
report of Mr. Bigart’s troubles, we cannot 
find one. Perhaps Mr. Bigart hasn't told his 
bosses what happened to him. 

Correspondents’ failures, however, cannot 
account for all of the Times’ apparent un- 
willingness to let its readers in on what is 
really happening in Cuba. Perhaps the 
Times should change its motto to read “All 
the news that’s fit to print—provided it fits 
our editorial line.” 

Remember Little Rock. 


THIS CONGRESS HAS DONE NOTH- 
ING TO ALLEVIATE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE NATION'S 149 DIS- 
TRESSED AREAS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN . Mr. Speaker, 
amidst all the furor over unemployment 
in the United States, the absence by this 
85th Congress in taking action on dis- 
tressed area legislation stands out as 
gross neglect of the welfare of thousands 
upon thousands of the American people 
who reside in some 149 labor-surplus 


areas, 
Since 1955 when I introduced the first 
-area legislation in Congress, I 
have constantly called attention to the 
plight of the unemployed in these dis- 
tressed areas and pleaded for Congres- 
sional action. Since 1955 many of my 
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colleagues have joined in the appeal for 
positive action in alleviating the distress 
of unemployment in labor-surplus areas. 

Mr, Speaker, at the present time there 
are over 40 bills pending in the Senate 
and House designed to provide Federal 
aid to labor-surplus areas. Hearings 
have been held in and out of Washington 
with the result that several hundred wit- 
nesses account for over 3,000 pages of 
printed testimony confirming the need 
for immediate action. 

Mr. Speaker, I am trying to emphasize 
that committees of this Congress have a 
wealth of information on distressed 
areas, yet no action has been taken. 

Many of us who represent distressed 
areas have pleaded without success for 
over a year for action on these bills, 
which have been pigeonholed in commit- 
tees of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower 
has asked this Congress for distressed 
area legislation and stands ready to 
sign into law a reasonable bill. 

On March 11, 1958, when he appeared 
before the AFL-CIO economic confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell had this to say 
regarding distressed area legislation: 

Congress has had before it for 2 years now 
an area development bill designed to help 
communities with high and persistent un- 
employment, Maybe this bill does not meet 
with everyone's approval. Maybe it could 


be improved. The fact is Congress has done 
nothing about it. 


At the same conference, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, the Nation’s 
outstanding and most highly respected 
labor leader, after scolding the Eisen- 
hower administration for what he 
termed “shortsightedness” relative to 
today’s economic crisis had this to say 
about the laxity of Congress to deal with 
the unemployment situation: 

The people on Capitol Hill must share the 


blame too. There is no excuse for the delay 
in the Congress. 


Continuing he said in referring to la- 
bor-surplus areas: 

How about improving the lot of the chron- 
ically distressed citles—and remember that 


figure is growing every day that this reces- 
sion lasts. 


Mr. Speaker, the 85th Congress has 
been indicted from all quarters for its 
utter neglect of labor-surplus areas 
where unemployment has been chronic 
for many years and has been the nu- 
cleus for the increased unemployment 
we have today. 

It has been authoritatively stated that 
if the unemployment in the chronically 
distressed areas could be alleviated, our 
unemployment problem would be re- 
duced by 50 percent. 

This is borne out by the fact that 
approximately 62.5 million persons are 
employed and 5.2 million idle. 

By comparison, during the month of 
February 1957, over 63 million Ameri- 
cans enjoyed full-time employment with 
approximately 3 million out of work. 
With a civilian labor force of 68 million, 
this means that in good times we had 
about 4.7 percent of the civilian labor 
force unemployed. 

During March 1958 with 5.2 million 
unemployed, the present recession re- 
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veals an average of 7.4 percent of the 
civilian labor force out of work or an 
increase in the last 12 months of about 
2.7 percent in our unemployment figures. 

While it is true that the present un- 
unemployment is higher than at any 
other time since 1941, the closest ap- 
proach was in 1949-50 with 4.8 million 
unemployed in February 1950. The Ko- 
rean war in 1950 turned the tide of un- 
employment and ended the 1949-50 re- 
cession in the same manner that the 
1938 depression ended with the advent of 
World War II. In February 1939 after 7 
years of “pump priming,” a total of 10.5 
million were unemployed, or 19.5 percent 
of the civilian labor force. 

A recent survey of the unemployment 
situation reveals that it tends to be con- 
centrated heavily in relatively few States 
and in a few industries such as the rail- 
road, coal, steel, automobile, and allied 
industries. However, in many other in- 
dustries, the furloughing of employees 
has been relatively light. 

In short, the survey reveals that not 
all industries are affected by unemploy- 
ment and that actually in some fields 
people are being hired. 

Keeping in mind that we have had 
for several years 149 chronic labor-sur- 
plus areas and that these so-called 
pockets of unemployment prevailed dur- 
ing alltime high employment of well 
over 60 million people, it is logical to 
conclude that Federal aid to these chron- 
ically distressed areas is the key to pro- 
viding a solution to the current unem- 
ployment problem resulting from 5.2 
million jobless persons. 

The communities and States have 
helped, but to do an effective and a com- 
plete job Federal aid is needed without 
further delay. 

The residents of the 149 distressed 
areas certified by the United States De- 
partment of Labor as labor-surplus areas 
have done a magnificent job themselves 
in trying to accomplish their own eco- 
nomic salvation. Practically every com- 
munity has an alert and highly energetic 
area development committee or organi- 
zation eager to aid in every possible 
manner to attract new industry to the 
area. It is with the thought of diversi- 
fying the industrial life of the com- 
munity that the best means is found for 
cushioning the devastating effects of 
mass employment. 

As a result these area development 
committees have raised funds locally to 
the extent that they have scraped the 
bottom of the barrel. They have had 
splendid cooperation from area banks 
in financing the drive to rehabilitate the 
economy of their respective areas. But 
banking institutions, too, are hemmed 
in by State and national banking laws, 
thus limiting the extent of their assist- 
ance, regardless of how laudable the ob- 
jective may be. 

The various States have also extended 
a helping hand, but in the end the job 
is of such vast proportions that only 
Federal aid to these chronic labor sur- 
plus areas will insure success of the de- 
termined drive to rehabilitate the econ- 
omy, thus relieving the plight of the 
unemployed. 

Mr. Speaker, in a sincere effort to end 
the fruitless discussion and the resultant 
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confusion that surrounds distressed area 
legislation, I call attention to my bill, 
H. R. 6975, which is a compromise be- 
tween the administration bill and the 
Douglas-Spence bill. 

The Van Zandt bill, H. R. 6975, is 
heralded by many as a realistic approach 
in providing a solution to the deadlock 
that exists in the enactment of a pro- 
gram to provide Federal aid for chron- 
ically distressed and labor surplus areas. 

H. R. 6975 retains many of the features 
of the administration bill and the 
Douglas-Spence bill. It is regarded as 
@ sane and sensible compromise and 
should serve as a reasonable and real- 
istic basis for perfecting a legislative 
measure acceptable to all shades of 
opinion. 

It is my belief that my bill, H. R. 6975, 
constitutes a genuine compromise be- 
tween the administration bill, S. 1433, 
and the Douglas bill, S. 964. 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly stated 
that I have no pride of authorship re- 
garding distressed area legislation. The 
time has arrived for the 85th Congress to 
stop quibbling over details and to unite 
in providing Federal aid for chronically 
distressed areas. 

At this moment nearly 15 percent of 
the civilian labor force in my Congres- 
sional District in central Pennsylvania is 
unemployed. I know that many of my 
colleagues have a higher rate of unem- 
ploymentin their Congressional] Districts. 
Therefore, I plead in behalf of the un- 
employed in labor surplus areas that this 
85th Congress assume its responsibility 
by immediately approving legislation 
that will alleviate the misery of chronic 
unemployment throughout the Nation. 


THE LATE HON. PAUL A. DEVER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
ALBERT). The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death a few days ago of the Honorable 
Paul A. Dever, former Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, takes 
from our midst a great American and a 
dedicated public official. His death at 
the early age of 55 years is tragic in that 
he had many effective years before him 
in the service of our Nation and State, 

Our country needs men of the vision, 
ability and courage of Paul Dever, par- 
ticularly in these trying days. 

Public life, or politics as some call it, 
was a natural avocation for Paul Dever, 
both by heredity and by environment. 

At an early age he entered public life, 
being elected for three terms to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, and later three 
terms as attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth, statewide office, and the 
youngest man ever to be elected to this 
responsible office. As attorney general, 
Paul Dever made an enviable record. 

For two terms, 1948 to 1952 he served 
as Governor of Massachusetts. 

Former Governor Dever was a man of 
unusual ability and courage. He gave to 
Massachusetts and her people service 
that places him among the truly great 
Governors of the Old Bay State. 
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His reputation rapidly spread beyond 
the confines of Massachusetts, and be- 
came nationwide. He enjoyed the confi- 
dence and respect of governors and pub- 
lic officials of other States, whether 
Democratic or Republican. In the 
homes of the Nation his name became 
well known as a great Governor. 

Paul Dever was possessed of unusual 
qualifications so necessary for greatness 
in public life. 

With his love for the average person, 
of the sick, the afflicted, and the under- 
privileged, he gave to Massachusetts and 
her people both humane and business- 
like administrations. Even his political 
adversaries admired and respected him 
for his humanitarian policies and at the 
same time for his business-like efficiency. 
His untimely death foreclosed greater 
service for our people on a national and 
international level. There is no question 
in my mind that if a Democratic victory 
takes place in 1960, of which I am con- 
fident, and if Paul Dever were alive at 
that time, that he would have received a 
summons from the next President for 
service in his Cabinet. 

In the death of former Governor 
Dever, our Nation has lost one of its 
greatest citizens, and Massachusetts one 
of its outstanding sons. 

Like myself, I know that the legion of 
friends of former Governor Dever are 
grieved by his death. To his sister, Miss 
Marie Dever, with whom the late Gov- 
ernor lived, and to her loved ones, Mrs. 
McCormack and I extend our deep sym- 
pathy in their great loss and sorrow, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
District of Columbia day. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN]. 


DESIGNATION OF HOLIDAYS FOR 
EMPLOYEES OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
7452) to provide for the designation of 
holidays for the officers and employees 
of the government of the District of 
Columbia for pay and leave purposes, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 302 of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended (59 Stat. 295; 5 
U. S. C. 922), is amended by striking out “or 
Executive order,” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, Executive order, or with respect to em- 
ployees of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, by order of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

Sec. 2. The first section of the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution providing 
compensation for certain employees,” ap- 
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proved June 29, 1938, as amended (52 Stat. 
1246; 5 U. S. C. 86a), is amended to read as 
follows: “That hereafter whenever regular 
employees of the Federal Government or the 
municipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia whose compensation is fixed at a rate 
per day, per hour, or on a piece-work basis 
are relieved or prevented from working solely 
because of the occurrence of a holiday such as 
New Year's. Day, Washington's Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, or any 
other day declared to be a holiday by Fed- 
eral statute, Executive order, or, with respect 
to employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia, by order of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, or on any day on which the de- 
partments and establishments of the Gov- 
ernment are closed by Executive order, or, 
with respect to the employees of the munici- 
pal government of the District of Columbia, 
on any day on which the departments or 
establishments of such government. are 
closed by order of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, or, on 
any day on which such employees are relieved 
or prevented from working by administrative 
order issued under such regulations as many 
be promulgated by the President, or, with 
respect to the employees of the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, on 
any day on which such employees are relieved 
or prevented from working by administra- 
tive order issued under such regulations as 
may be promulgated by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, they 
shall receive the same pay for such days as 
for days on which an ordinary day's work is 
performed.” 

Sec. 3. The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, for purposes of the ad- 
ministration of holidays for employees of 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, shall have the same authority to 
prescribe regulations as that possessed by 
the President for purposes of the administra- 
tion of holidays for employees of the Federal 
Government. 

Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of the first 
section of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for granting to officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and the 
White House and United States Park Police 
forces additional compensation for working 
on holidays,” approved October 24, 1951, as 
amended (65 Stat. 607; D. C. Code, sec. 4 
807), is amended by striking out “six or more 
hours on any holiday, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive as compensation for such holiday work, 
in lieu of his regular pay for that day, an 
amount equal to twice his daily rate of basic 
compensation: Provided,” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof: “on any holiday, shall be 
compensated for such duty, excluding pe- 
riods when he is in a leave status, in lieu of 
his regular rate of basic compensation for 
such work, at the rate of twice such regular 
rate of basic compensation: Provided, That 
for the purposes of this act, each such officer 
or member who works 8 hours or less on any 
holiday shall be compensated for such duty 
in lieu of his regular rate of basic compen- 
sation for such work, at the rate of twice 
one-eighth of his daily rate of basic com- 
pensation for each hour so worked, computed 
to the nearest hour, counting 30 minutes or 
more as a full hour: Provided further, That 
such compensation shall not exceed an 
amount equal to twice the daily rate of pay 
to which such officer or member shall be 
entitled for performing one regular tour of 
duty on a day other than a holiday: And 
provided further.” 

(b) Section 2 of such act approved October 
24, 1951, as amended (65 Stat. 607; D. C. 
Code, sec. 4-808), is amended by striking 
therefrom “and such other days designated 
by Executive order.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “and, with respect to 
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officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, such other holidays 
as may be designated by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and with respect 
to officers and members of the White House 
Police force and the United States Park Po- 
lice force, such other holidays as may be des- 
ignated by Executive order.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 405 of the 
District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1953, as amended (67 Stat. 76; 
D. C. Code, sec. 4-821), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Whenever for any such purpose it is 
necessary to convert a basic annual rate es- 
tablished by this act to a basic biweekly, 
weekly, daily, half-daily, or hourly rate, the 
following rules shall govern: 

“(A) The annual rate shall be divided by 
52 or 26, as the case may be, to derive a 
weekly or biweekly rate; 

“(B) A weekly or biweekly rate shall be 
divided by 5 or 10, as the case may be, to 
derive a daily rate; 

“(C) A daily rate shall be divided by 2 to 
derive a one-half daily rate; and 

“(D) Except with respect to computation 
of holiday pay, a biweekly rate shall be di- 
vided by the number of hours constituting 
the biweekly tour of duty in order to derive 
an hourly rate. 

All rates shall be computed to the nearest 
cent, counting one-half cent and over as a 
whole cent.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, lines 10 and 11 after “Christmas 
Day” insert Veterans“ Day.” 

On page 4, line 7, strike “lieu of” and 
insert “addition to.” 

Page 4, line 8, strike “twice.” 

Page 4, strike lines 11 and 12 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “hour, but not- 
withstanding the foregoing clause of this 

„ Officers and members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia per- 
forming duty from 6 p. m. on a holiday until 
8 a. m. the day following such holiday shall 
be entitled to receive additional compensa- 
tion for the period from 6 p. m. until 12 
midnight equal to 1 day’s basic compensa- 
tion, and officers and members of such fire 
department performing duty from 6 p. m. 
on the day preceding a holiday until 8 a. m. 
on a holiday shall be entitled to receive addi- 
tional compensation for the period from 12 
midnight until 8 a. m. equal to 1 day's basic 
compensation: Provided further, That the 
total compensation to be paid any such offi- 
cer or member for duty performed on a holi- 
day shall not exceed an amount equal to 
twice the daily rate of pay to.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rxc- 
ord immediately following the passage of 
each bill a statement explaining the bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years, whenever the President 
by Executive order has designated what 
might be termed an administrative holi- 
day for the employees of the Federal 
Government, the Commissioners likewise 
have promulgated an order designating 
the same day or part of a day a holiday 
for the employees of the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. 
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The Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States, however, in a ruling dated 
May 6, 1954 (B~-118167), has held that 
the Commissioners have no authority to 
take the same action establishing an ad- 
ministrative holiday as is taken by the 
President. It may thus be seen that with 
respect to being paid premium compen- 
sation for working on an administrative 
holiday, or being granted a day off in 
lieu of a holiday, the employees of the 
District government are in a less favor- 
able position than the employees of the 


Federal Government. The proposed bill 


would permit the employees of the Dis- 
trict government to be placed on an equal 
footing with the employees of the Fed- 
eral Government, insofar as holidays are 
concerned. 

This legislation will permit the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
do legally what has been done for many 
years without any authority of law. 


RECREATION BOARD, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 1843) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to create a recreation 
board for the District of Columbia, to 
define its duties, and for other purposes,” 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following para- 
graph be added at the end of section 2, 
article II, of the act entitled “An act to cre- 
ate a Recreation Board for the District of 
Columbia, to define its duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 29, 1942: 

“Notwithstanding the provision of section 
301 of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, 
as amended (68 Stat. 1110; 5 U. S. C. 921), 
requiring regularity in the scheduled work 
between the hours of 6 o'clock p. m. and 6 
o'clock a, m., the Board shall have the power 
to prescribe rules and regulations governing 
the payment of night differential for non- 
regularly scheduled work between such hours 
by such of its employees as are subject to 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
when such nonregularly scheduled work is 
within the employee’s basic workweek; Pro- 
vided, however, That all other provisions of 
such section 301 shall be in full force and 
effect: Provided, further, That no night dif- 
ferential may be paid for night overtime work 
that is not regularly scheduled.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the act 
approved April 29, 1942, to create a Rec- 
reation Board for the District of Colum- 
bia, so as to authorize the Board to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations which will 
allow a 10 percent nightwork differen- 
tial to be paid to certain employees of 
the Recreation Department for work per- 
formed after 6 o’clock post-meridian. 

The Recreation Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is responsible for the 
community use of all public-school build- 
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ings, community buildings in housing 
projects, and the Recreation Board’s 
fieldhouses and shelter buildings. Fre- 
quently, groups request and are granted 
permission to use these facilities on very 
short notice, and this necessitates the 
assignment of Recreation Department 
personnel to remain on duty during the 
hours that these facilities are in use. 
The recreation programs and activities 
carried on pursuant to these requests 
are such that their termination is based 
on factors other than time such as 
sports contests, dramatic productions, 
musicals, etc., thereby rendering impos- 
sible the scheduling in advance of work 
for Recreation Department employees. 
The time that they work can be accu- 
rately ascertained only upon completion 
of their work. 

From 1946 to June 1955, these em- 
ployees were paid night differential pay 
when they were called upon to perform 
unscheduled duty after 6 o’clock post- 
meridian. These amounts were paid 
pursuant to assumed authority contained 
in section 301 of the Federal Employees’ 
Pay Act of 1945, as amended. In June 
1955, a question arose as to whether this 
night differential could be paid, due to 
the fact that the section refers to any 
regularly scheduled work between the 
hours of 6 o’clock postmeridian and 6 
o’clock antemeridian, and it was found 
that a large portion of the work per- 
formed by these employees was of an 
unscheduled type. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
enable the Recreation Board for the 
District of Columbia to continue the 
present practice of paying a 10-percent 
night-work differential to certain em- 
ployees of the Recreation Department, 
for work performed after 6 o’clock post 
meridian. 

There will be no increase in cost to the 
District of Columbia under this bill, since 
the funds required for such payments 
have customarily been included in the 
annual appropriation since the enact- 
ment of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act 
of 1945. 

This bill was requested by and has the 
approval of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, 


EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED TEACH- 
ERS AS SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 1841) 
to authorize the District of Columbia 
Board of Education to employ retired 
teachers as substitute teachers in the 
public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, and ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That persons who have 
retired as teachers under the provisions of the 
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act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
public-school teachers in the District of Co- 
January 15, 1920 (sec. 31— 
701, and the following, D. C. Code), as 
amended; or the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the 
District of Columbia,” approved August 7, 
1946 (sec. 31-721, and the following, D. C. 
Code), as amended; or the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920 (title 5, sec. 
691, U. S. C.), as amended; may be em- 
ployed as substitute teachers in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia when it 
is not practicable otherwise to secure quali- 
fied and competent persons. Any such per- 
sons granted temporary employment under 
authority of this act shall continue to re- 
ceive their annuities during such employ- 
ment and no deduction shall be made from 
the compensation of such persons for re- 
tirement benefits. The service rendered by 
such retired teachers employed as substitute 
teachers shall not be used to recompute 
their annuities. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
District of Columbia Board of Education 
to employ retired teachers as substitute 
teachers in the publie schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia when it is not practi- 
cable otherwise to secure qualified and 
competent persons. The measure would 
not displace any qualified unretired 
teacher from service as a substitute 
teacher. s 

The bill also provides that any retired 
teacher employed as a substitute will not 
have his annuity interrupted because of 
such employment and that no retirement 
deductions shall be taken from his com- 
pensation. It is further provided that 
such employment shall not require a re- 
computation of his retirement annuity. 

The committee has been informed that 
it has been increasingly difficult to main- 
tain a sufficiently large list of qualified 
applicants to permit school officers to 
place a substitute teacher in every posi- 
tion which is temporarily vacant, and 
frequently it is necessary to obtain sub- 
stitute teaching service upon very short 
notice. The current rate of employment 
of substitute teachers is approximately 
131 per day. 

Many teachers retire from service prior 
to reaching the mandatory retirement 
age of 70 years. These persons are well 
trained and experienced teachers who, in 
many cases, are willing and even anxious 
to obtain intermittent employment in 
their field, even though they no longer 
desire full-time employment. From this 
group of retired teachers it would be pos- 
sible to obtain many excellently qualified 
persons who would be capable of serving 
as substitute teachers. To reemploy such 
teachers for substitute service would 
greatly facilitate the problem of recruit- 
ment, and also would improve the quality 
of the substitute service being rendered. 

This bill was requested by and has the 
approval of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. Enactment 
of this legislation will not result in any 
additional cost to the government of the 
District of Columbia. 
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PERMITTING FOREIGN STUDENTS 
TO ATTEND DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA TEACHERS COLLEGE ON THE 
SAME BASIS AS DISTRICT RESI- 
DENTS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
3243) to permit certain foreign students 
to attend the District of Columbia 
Teachers College on the same basis as a 
resident of the District of Columbia, and 
aks unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not ob- 
ject if the gentleman will explain the 
bill. I would like to have the gentle- 
man answer some questions. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I will be glad to an- 
swer any questions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

' The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, not to exceed 25 
foreign students who are in the United 
States on valid unexpired student visas may 
be permitted to attend the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College each year on the same 
basis, so far as payment of tuition and fees 
are concerned, as a resident of the District 
of Columbia. Admission to an attendance 
at such college by such students shall be 
subject to rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman please explain the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to permit 12 or 15 
foreign students who are here on a more 
or less reciprocal basis to attend the 
District schools without paying tuition. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iyield. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean when he says that these stu- 
dents are here on a reciprocal basis? 

Mr. McMILLIAN. I believe the sit- 
uation is somewhat similar to the ex- 
change program under the Fulbright 
scholarships. 

Mr. GROSS. These are not exchange 
students; are they? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No; they are not 
exchange students. 

Mr.GROSS. These students are here, 
as your report indicates, on visas from 
foreign countries. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know whether American students in 
foreign countries are paying tuition in 
the various colleges that they attend 
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when they are in those countries on 
visas? 

Mr. McMILLAN. We have not had 
any complaints from any of them stat- 
ing that they have to pay tuition. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. T yield. 

Mr. HYDE. I think the gentleman 
will find that most States, at least that 
is the information that we have received 
before our committee, have some pro- 
vision in their laws permitting foreign 
students to attend schools in their States 
in their State educational institutions 
boi oe paying tuition. 

McMILLAN. That is right. 

—2 HYDE. There is no such provision 
in the District of Columbia, and it was 
felt we should certainly bring the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in line with the States 
in that regard, which would permit a 
limited number of foreign students to 
attend school here, tuition free. This 
would take care of the situation with re- 
spect to exchange students. Whether or 
not any of those are technically exchange 
students I do not know, but without this 
provision we would not be in a position 
to provide for exchange students in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The people who re- 
quested this legislation stated that the 
reason for the proposed legislation was to 
promote good public relations between 
this country and the countries where 
these students came from. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. But that is not what your 
report says. These are not exchange 
students. These are students here on 
visas. Insofar as the States are con- 
cerned, there is nothing in the report to 
indicate that any of them have adopted 
any such procedure as this. I am sure 
that the State Department, ICA or some 
other agency pays the tuition of ex- 
change students who attend American 
colleges and universities. But I know of 
no State that completely underwrites 
the tuition of foreign students who come 
to this country apparently prepared to 
pay their own costs of education. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does he know of any employee of a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
who does not pay tuition for his children 
in the District? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Well, I do not know 
that any of them do pay tuition. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure that most of 
them do in the District of Columbia, or 
no complaint has been registered with me 
to this effect. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HYDE. Any child of any Mem- 
ber of this body or House employee who 
lives in the District of Columbia goes 
to school tuition free. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. T yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I said “employee”—not 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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Mr. HYDE. If he lives in the District 
of Columbia he goes there tuition free. 

Mr. GROSS. I can tell the gentle- 
man of one employee who I talked to 
this morning who pays property taxes 
in the District of Columbia, yet he is 
charged tuition for his children. 

Mr. HYDE. Does he live in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. GROSS. He does not live in the 
District of Columbia but he pays taxes in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HYDE. That is a different propo- 
sition. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand there 
is no report from the Bureau of the 
Budget or the executive department in 
support of this bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No objection to the 
bill was made at the hearings by the 
Budget Bureau or any of the executive 
departments. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand it involves 
a comparatively small amount of money, 
but what I am getting at is whether we 
are setting a precedent, by indirection 
inviting more foreign students to come 
here on visas and with their education 
tuition free in the District of Columbia. 
Why not let the District of Columbia pay 
the bill? 

Mr.McMILLAN. They will. 

Mr. GROSS. Through an appropria- 
tion made by Congress to the District 
of Columbia, which is an indirect way 
of taking it out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers all over the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the bill. 
I will withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, but I want the Recorp to show that 
Iam opposed to the bill. 

There is no such treatment accorded 
by the Federal Government to an Amer- 
ican student who is financially pinched 
and unable to pay tuition in one of our 
colleges or universities and I can think 
of no valid reason why foreign students 
who come here of their own volition 
should be given preferential treatment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McCormack). The question is on the 
third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to permit not to 
exceed 25 foreign students who are in 
this country on valid unexpired student 
visas to attend the District of Columbia 
‘Teachers College each year on the same 
basis, so far as payment of tuition and 
fees are concerned, as a resident of the 
District of Columbia. Until the present 
semester these students were permitted 
to attend the college on the same basis 
as residents of the District of Columbia. 

The annual cost to the District of 
Columbia of the legislation on the basis 
of tuition at the rate of approximately 
$500 for each student would be approxi- 
mately $12,500. The Commissioners are 
aware of the desirability, from the stand- 
point of maintaining international good 
will, that foreign students be encouraged 
to study in the United States, 
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RELATING TO CHILDREN BORN 
OUT OF WEDLOCK 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill S. 1708 to amend the act en- 
titled “An act relating to children born 
out of wedlock,” approved January 11, 
1951, and ask unanimous consent that 
the same may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 15 of the act entitled “An act 
relating to children born out of wedlock,” 
approved January 11, 1951 (sec, 11-963, D. C. 
Code, 1951 edition), is amended to read as 
follows: “Whenever a certified copy of a 
marriage certificate is submitted to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia or 
their designated agent, establishing that 
the previously unwed parents of an illegiti- 
mate child have intermarried subsequent to 
the birth of said child and the paternity of 
the child has been judicially determined or 
has been acknowledged by the husband be- 
fore said Commissioners or their designated 
agent, or has been acknowledged in an affi- 
davit sworn to by such husband before a 
judge or the clerk of a court of record, or 
before an officer of the Armed Forces of the 
United States authorized to administer oaths, 
or before any person duly authorized to ad- 
minister oaths and such affidavit is deliv- 
ered to said Commissioners or their desig- 
nated agent, a new certificate of birth bear- 
ing the original date of birth and the names 
of both parents, shall be issued and substi- 
tuted for the certificate of birth then on file.” 

Src. 2. That subsection (b) of section 16 
of such act (sec. 11-964 (b), D. C. Code, 
1951 edition) is hereby amended by striking 
thereof the words “Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia or their designated 
agent.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the act 
of January 11, 1951—-section 11-963, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, 1951 edition— 
so as to provide that when previously 
unwed parents of an illegitimate child 
have married subsequent to the birth of 
the child, the paternity of the child may 
be acknowledged by the husband in an 
affidavit sworn to before a judge or the 
clerk of a court of record, or before an 
officer of the Armed Forces of the United 
States authorized to administer oaths, 
or before any person duly authorized to 
administer oaths. Such affidavit must 
be delivered to the Commissioners or 
their delegated agent, and a new certifi- 
cate of birth bearing the original date of 
birth and the names of both parents 
shall be issued and substituted for the 
certificate of birth then on file. Under 
existing law, the paternity of the child 
must be judicially determined or ac- 
knowledged by the husband before the 
health officer of the District of Columbia, 
before a new certificate shall be issued, 
Experience has proved that this provi- 
sion cannot be complied with in many 
instances. The husband may be a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, assigned to duty at a place too 
far from the District of Columbia to en- 
able him to appear personally before the 
healih officer, or he may be employed at 
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a place so distant from the District that 
transportation costs and time lost from 
his job would discourage him from ful- 
oy the present requirement of the 

W. 

This bill also amends the act of Janu- 
ary 11. 1951, to conform to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1952, by substituting 
“the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or their designated agent” for 
“Health Officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

This legislation has the approval of the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia and was requested by them. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Mc- 
MLAN: On page 1, beginning in line 9, strike 
out “an illegitimate child” and insert in lieu 
thereof “a child born out of wedlock.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to tell the House that this amendment 
was suggested by our distinguished 
majority leader, and I believe it adds 
greatly to the strength of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXEMPTING CERTAIN PROPERTY 
FROM TAXATION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (S. 2725) 
to exempt from taxation certain prop- 
erty of the National Council of Negro 
Women, Inc., in the District of Colum- 
bia, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the real estate de- 
scribed as lot No. 55, in square No. 242, sit- 
uated in the city of Washington, D. C., owned 
by the National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc., is hereby exempt from all taxation so 
long as the same is owned and occupied by 
the National Council of Negro Women, Inc., 
and is not used for commercial purposes, 
subject to the provisions of sections 2, 3, 
and 5 of the act entitled “An act to define 
the real property exempt from taxation in 
the District of Columbia,” approved De- 
cember 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1089). 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to exempt from 
taxation lot No. 55, in square No. 242, 
situated at 1318 Vermont Avenue NW., in 
the city of Washington, so long as the 
same is owned and occupied by the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, Inc., and 
is not used for commercial purposes. 
The exemption is made subject to the 
provisions of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to define the real 
property exempt from taxation in the 
District of Columbia,” approved Decem- 
ber 24, 1942, 56th United States Statutes 
at Large, page 1091. 


1958 


The National Council of Negro Wom- 
en, Inc., was incorporated in the District 
of Columbia on June 26, 1936, and is a 
charitable and volunteer organization. 
It is a coordinating body of 22 national 
affiliates and some 90 local and junior 
councils, having a total membership of 
850,000 women throughout the United 
States. The headquarters serve both 
the national and local activities of the 
National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 

The present assessed value of the prop- 
erty involved is $15,648, of which $5,948 
represents the value of land, and $9,700 
represents the value of improvements on 
that land. The total tax on this prop- 
erty at the current tax rate is $359.90 per 
year, which would be the loss to the 
District of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the District of Columbia busi- 
ness for today. 


FEDERAL PAY RAISES 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, demands for 
pay raises running the gantlet of fed- 
erally paid groups makes one wonder if 
patriotism, love of country, and respect 
for the Nation’s economic future are not 
becoming obscured by money madness 
and mammonish greed. 

Surely these groups should be in better 
position than civilians to foresee the dis- 
aster that always follows uncontrolled 
inflation. They, too, must realize that 
legally authorized pay raises for them 
will invite every other group of civilian 
employees to follow the same pattern 
and thereby compel producers and dis- 
tributors of purchasable products to ab- 
sorb the additional take-home pay. 

Inflation is America’s greatest threat 
today. It has already canceled out more 
than half of the dollar buying power. 
Allowed to run its unbridled course, it 
will destroy the value of everything we 
estimate in terms of money. It will com- 
pletely erase the Nation’s credit and de- 
stroy the people’s confidence in its Gov- 
ernment, when complete disorder be- 
comes an open field for demagogs and 
regimentation. 

Of course, no employee, Federal or 
civilian, wants to pass a bankrupt nation 
on to his succeeding generation, but 
complacency and greed concentrate at- 
tention on the present with little serious 
concern for the future. 

This vicious chain of spiraling money 
grabbing must be dealt with. Some- 
where we must make a stop. Time is 
growing short. Since Federal employees 
are servants of the people, paid by the 
people, and dependent upon the people’s 
sacrifices, they by all rules of reason and 
fair play should set the example by show- 
ing a willingness to hold the line. 

Based on living costs today, postal and 
classified Federal employees receiving 
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less than average costs of maintaining 
families are entitled to salary raises and 
should get them. Beyond that salaries 
should be frozen at present levels. While 
it is true that capable people leave gov- 
ernment for better paying jobs in indus- 
try, we should not forget that industry, 
too, has been running on a high plane 
of inflation. There is already an evident 
change taking place. There promises to 
be fewer opportunities in industry and 
a greater overflow of capable applicants 
for industrial jobs. This will slow a 
trend of exits from Government posi- 
tions and probably lessen the tendency 
of employees of Government to leave the 
service. 

Let me say once again, let us hold 
the line on Federal salaries after adjust- 
ments to bring the lower salaries up to 
the standards of today’s living costs. If 
we do this, we can expect fewer demands 
of organized labor groups. There will 
be a gradual trend toward commodity 
price stabilization and we will have 
struck a hard blow to runaway inflation. 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF RESEARCH AND 
TEACHING FACILITIES IN THE 
SCIENCES RELATED TO HEALTH 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
introduce tomorrow a new bill calling for 
Federal grants for the construction of 
research and teaching facilities in the 
sciences related to health. 

My bill has three titles making sepa- 
rate provisions for first, research facili- 
ties; second, facilities needed by existing 
medical, dental, and public health 
schools; and third, facilities needed for 
new medical, dental, and public-health 
schools, 

TITLE I 

Title I would extend the present title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act re- 
lating to health research facilities for an 
additional 3-year period. 

The present program which was 
enacted by Public Law 835, 84th Con- 
gress, expires June 30, 1959. 

The report submitted by the Surgeon 
General on the operation of this program 
indicates that the amount of $90 million 
which was authorized by Public Law 835, 
84th Congress, has already been ex- 
pended or committed. The Surgeon 
General reports that he has on hand ap- 
provable applications for additional 
grants for the construction of health re- 
search facilities amounting to more than 
$60 million, and that additional applica- 
tions are expected. Therefore, title I of 
my bill would extend the present pro- 
gram for an additional 3 years which 
would authorize an appropriation of an 
additional $90 million for the construc- 
tion of these urgently needed health re- 
search facilities, 

TITLE Ir 

Title II would add a new title VIII to 

the Public Health Service Act. The new 
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title would authorize a 5-year program 
totaling $250 million for the construction 
of research and teaching facilities for 
medical, dental, and public-health 
schools. 

This new program would meet the 
urgent need for the improvement of ex- 
isting facilities and the construction of 
additional facilities at existing medical, 
dental, and public-health schools. 

The schools would be required to 
match dollar for dollar any Federal grant 
made under this title. However, the 
matching requirement would be reduced 
to $1 for each $2 of Federal funds for 
any school which increases its enroll- 
ment of students by 5 percent over the 
number of students enrolled during the 
academic year 1957-58. 

TITLE III 


Title III of my bill would add a new 
title IX to the Public Health Service Act 
which would provide for a 10-year pro- 
gram totaling $100 million to construct 
research and teaching facilities for new 
medical, dental, and public-health 
schools. 

Extensive public and private studies 
show that the health needs of this Na- 
tion, in view of anticipated population 
growth, cannot be met adequately by 
merely expanding the facilities of exist- 
ing medical, dental, and public-health 
schools and colleges. New schools are 
needed for this purpose. Title III is spe- 
cifically designed to meet this need. 

Under this title, a new school would 
have to match every $2 of Federal money 
with $1 of its own. 

It has already been announced that 
hearings will be held on April 22 and 23, 
1958, before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which I am a member, on leg- 
islation providing for Federal grants for 
the construction of research and teach- 
ing facilities for medical, dental, and 
public-health schools. I trust that the 
witnesses appearing before the subcom- 
mittee will give careful consideration to 
the provisions of my bill. Iam convinced 
that only a broad program permitting 
the construction of additional research 
and teaching facilities for existing insti- 
tutions and providing for the establish- 
ment of new medical, dental, and public- 
health schools. can adequately meet all 
of the health needs of this Nation in 
years to come. 


TAX REBATE BY INCREASED PER- 
SONAL EXEMPTION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a tax rebate 
measure which I believe will have signifi- 
cant impact on the recession by putting 
nearly $5 billion in new buying power 
into the hands of the American con- 
sumer immediately. 

The bill will increase the personal 
exemption from $600 to $850 for the 
past year, 1957, thereby creating a tax 
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refund of $50 per exemption for every 
taxpayer. No one could receive a tax 
cut greater than the amount which the 
people in the lowest bracket could get, 
and many small taxpayers who need 
the buying power most would be re- 
funded the full amount of tax paid. 

The recent remarks of George Katona, 
professor of economics and psychology 
at the University of Michigan, are par- 
ticularly relevant to this proposal, Mr. 
Katona heads the economic behavior 
program of the University of Michigan 
Research Center and is considered one 
of the Nation’s most eminent eco- 
nomic psychologists. In a release from 
the university he says: 

A cut in 1957 taxes—those coming due 
April 15—would be of maximum effectiveness 
in halting the downtrend in attitudes toward 
the economy. To date, most proposals for 
cutting taxes have focused on reductions in 
1958 tax rates. 

If Congress cut 1957 taxes, all taxpayers 
would receive a sizable refund in lump sum, 
Receipt of a refund check would dramatize 
the Government's antirecession program. 


Mr. Katona cites these additional ad- 
vantages for a 1957 tax cut, as compared 
to a 1958 reduction: 

1. It would provide buying power for large, 
discretionary purchases, rather than small 
increases in take-home pay spread over sev- 
eral months. 

2. It could be easily figured from April 15 
tax returns, so consumers would know how 
much money they had coming even before 
their refund check arrived. 

3. It would benefit those persons who were 
employed in 1957 but are now out of work; 
a 1958 cut would be of no benefit to this 
group, which has been hardest hit by the re- 
cession, 

4. As a one-shot proposition, a 1957 cut 
would not reduce Government revenues in- 
definitely or contribute to inflationary forces 
once the economy comes out of the current 
slump. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. AucuHINcLoss (at the request of Mr. 
Martın) for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Vurson, for 1 hour on Wednesday 
next, on the subject of the President’s 
message on reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Ba Rx, for 30 minutes, on April 17. 

Mr. HERBERT, for 30 minutes, on April 17. 

Mr. ALBERT, for 30 minutes, tomor- 
row. 

Mr. McCarrtxy, for 30 minutes, tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr, MAGNUSON. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) and to include the tran- 
script of a radio broadcast. 
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Mr. Van Zaxpr and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Mutter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. KEATING, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1748. An act to add certain lands lo- 
cated in Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou 
and Targhee National Forests; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2318. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the city of Salem, Oreg.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 4, 1958, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


H. R. 776. An act to permit temporary free 
importation of automobiles and parts of 
automobiles when intended solely for show 
purposes; 

H. R. 5005. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude chicory and to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to 
chicory; 

H. R. 8794. An act to provide exemptions 
from the tax imposed on admissions to cer- 
tain musical and dramatic performances and 
certain athletic events; 

H. R. 9821. An act to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, and the act approved June 29, 
1956 (70 Stat. 374), to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes; and 

H, J. Res. 347. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the several States 
and foreign countries to take part in the 
Fourth International Automation Congress 
and Exposition to be held in the New York 
Coliseum at New York, N. Y., from June 9 to 
June 13, 1958, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 33 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, April 15, 1958, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1785. A letter from the adjutant general, 
United Spanish War Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of the convention of the 
59th National Encampment, United Spanish 
War Veterans, held in Little Rock, Ark., Sep- 
tember 15-19, 1957, pursuant to Public Law 
249, 77th Congress (H. Doc. No. 367); to the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

1786. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of January relating to the cooperative 
program of the United States with Mexico 
for the control and the eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, pursuant to Public 
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Law 8, 80th Congress; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1787. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
report for the month of February relating 
to the cooperative program of the United 
States with Mexico for the control and the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, pur- 
suant to section 3 of Public Law 8, 80th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1788. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled, “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the sale 
of military clothing and textile material to 
contractors for use in the performance of 
United States contracts”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1789. A letter from the national com- 
mander, Civil Air Patrol, transmitting the 
1957 Annual Report, pursuant to Public 
Law 476, 79th Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1790. A letter from the Acting Chief of 
Civil Engineers, Department of the Navy, 
transmitting the semiannual report with 
respect to all military construction contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive basis to 
the lowest responsible bidder, covering the 
period July 1 through December 31, 1957, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-241, 85th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1791. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
tense, transmitting the 13th Semi-Annual 
Report of Payments Made Under Public Law 
220, 82d Congress, Correction of Military or 
Naval Records, July 1, 1957, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1957; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1792. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a copy of the Report 
on Borrowing Authority for the quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1957, pursuant to the De- 
fense Production Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1793. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit~ 
ting reports on Army, Navy, and Air Force 
prime contract procurement awards to small 
and other business firms for work in the 
United States, pursuant to Public Law 268, 
84th Congress; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1794. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
the quarterly report for the period ending 
December 31, 1957, covering the progress 
made in liquidating the assets formerly held 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
pursuant to provisions of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Liquidation Act, as 
amended (67 Stat. 230) and Reorganization 
Plan No, 1 of 1957 (22 F. R. 4633); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

1795. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
the fiscal year 1957; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1796. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua”; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1797. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to discon- 
tinue certain reports now required by law”; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1798. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, so as to authorize the interchange 
of inspection services between executive 
agencies, and the furnishing of such services 
by one executive agency to another, without 
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reimbursement or transfer of funds”; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1799. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Attorney General, Department of 
Justice, transmitting a report in connection 
with the restoration of balances withdrawn 
from appropriation and fund accounts, pur- 
suant to the act of July 25, 1957 (31 U. S. C. 
701-708); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1800. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report in connection with the restora- 
tion of balances withdrawn from appropria- 
tion and fund accounts, pursuant to the act 
of July 25, 1956 (31 U. S. C. 701 (a) (2)); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1801. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report in connection with the restora- 
tion of balances withdrawn from the appro- 
priation and fund accounts, pursuant to the 
act of July 25, 1956 (31 U. S. C. 701-708); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1802. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, so as to authorize elimination of a hearing 
in certain cases under section 408”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1803. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Alhambra Bath House, 
Inc., Hot Springs National Park, Ark., pur- 
suant to 67th United States Statutes at 
Large, page 271, as amended by 70th United 
States Statutes at Large, page 543; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1804. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report covering 
all tort claims paid by the Department of the 
Interior, in the fiscal year 1957, pursuant to 
the Federal Tort Claims Act (28 U. S. C., sec. 
2673); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1805. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of aliens who have 
been found admissible into the United 
States, pursuant to section 212 (a) (28) (I) 
(ii) Immigration and Nationality; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1806. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order suspending deportation in the case 
of Fuh Yu Yang, pursuant to title 8, United 
States Code, section 155 (c); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1807. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, requesting the return 
to the jurisdiction of the Department, the 
cases of Ting Su, A-5770015 and Grace Su 
nee Ling Yu Ying, A-10497948; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1808. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, requesting the return to 
the jurisdiction of the Department, the case 
of Kum Yen Ng also known as Kun Eng, 
A-10691115; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary, 

1809. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to provide certain ad- 
ministrative authorities for the National Se- 
curity Agency,and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of April 3, 
1958, the following bill was reported on 
April 4, 1958: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Interim report of 
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the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce pertaining to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1602). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 11881. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration, 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 11882. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth's atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 11883. A bill to amend section 1461 
of title 18 of the United States Code, relat- 
ing to the mailing of obscene or crime- 
inciting matter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 11884. A bill to provide for the do- 
nation of surplus agricultural commodities 
to provide food for the needy before such 
commodities are made available for sale 
abroad; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 11885. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army or his designee to convey 
certain property located in the vicinity of 
Montgomery, Montgomery County, Ala., to 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R.11886. A bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, for the purpose of 
more effectively protecting the public interest 
in the administration of such act by the 
Federal Communications Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HASKELL: 

H. R. 11887. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 11888. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 11889. A bill to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the purpose 
of exhibition at the Minnesota State Fair and 
Centennial Exposition to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11890. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeul the taxes im- 
posed on the transportation of persons and 
property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 11891. A bill to provide an additional 
income-tax exemption for a taxpayer if he 
or his spouse is a student and not a de- 
pendent of another taxpayer; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 11892. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase from $2,500 
to $5,000 the maximum relocation payment 
which may be made thereunder to a business 
concern displaced by an urban renewal 
project; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 
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By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 11893. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 11894. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of naval vessels to friendly foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 11895. A bill to increase, for the cal- 
endar year 1957, each personal exemption 
(including the additional exemptions for age 
and blindness) from $600 to $850, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 11896. A bill to authorize the trans- 
fer to the Navajo Tribe of irrigation project 
works on the Navajo Reservation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 11897. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction and improvement of certain roads 
on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT (by request): 

H. R. 11898. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
correct certain deficiencies; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. Res. 525. Resolution providing for the 
employment of two additional clerical em- 
ployees for the Committee on Ways and 
Means; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. Res. 526. Resolution providing for the 
employment of two additional clerical em- 
ployees for the Committee on Ways and 
Means; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to extend Public Law 78, 82d 
Congress, relative to Mexican national farm 
laborers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to revival of the gold-mining indus- 
try of California; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to approve as coon as possible the legislation 
now pending to authorize Auburn Dam; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the World Fair in Brussels; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the University of California Band; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to preserve without change the historic 
words of our national anthem; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide for the issuance of a special stamp 
on traffic safety; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, mem the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to augment or supplement the budget for 
the ensuing fiscal year by adding thereto an 
item of appropriation for construction of said 
Pillar Point breakwater; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to granting tax deductions to parents 
of college students; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to Federal aid for education; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the repeal of the transportation 
excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact appropriate legislation 
granting financial assistance to States for 
research and training programs combating 
juvenile delinquency; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide forthwith for the allocation 
of funds for the construction of armories or 
related facilities; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to adopt legislation which will include 
medical and hospital payments within the 
provision of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact appropriate legislation to enable 
the railroad industry to compete with other 
forms of transportation which are aided by 
public funds; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 11899. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 11900. A bill for the relief of David 
Yung-Liang Liu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


535. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Paul R. 
Sims and 32 other citizens.of Troy, Pa., 
urging the enactment of H. R. 369, a bill to 
make the Federal Standard Time Act na- 
tionally binding and effective for all gov- 
ernmental and business purposes the entire 
year; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

536. By Mr. HILLINGS: Petition of resi- 
dents of the 25th Congressional District of 
California urging support of legislation to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and its broadcasting over the air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

537. Also, petition of 964 residents of the 
25th Congressional District of California 
urging support of legislation to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and its 
broadcasting over the air; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

538. By Mr. JENSEN: Petition of Misses 
Rachel Revelle and Elizabeth Hudson and 
120 other citizens of Guthrie County, 
Iowa, urging consideration of H. R. 4835 and 
S. 582; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

539. By Mr. MARSHALL: Petition of Hen- 
ning C. Magnuson, of Foley, Minn., and oth- 
ers, in support of legislation to prohibit 
advertising of alcoholic beverages in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

540. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Everts, of Foley, Minn., and others, in support 
of legislation to prohibit advertising of alco- 
holic beverages in interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

541. Also, petition of Pastor V. A. Jensen, 
Glendorado Lutheran Church, Princeton, 
Minn., and others, in support of legislation 
to prohibit advertising of alcoholic beverages 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

542. Also, petition of Rev. Herbert D. Mc- 
Donald, First Baptist Church, of Foley, Minn., 
and others, in support of legislation to pro- 
hibit advertising of alcoholic beverages in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

543. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Clear Air-Clear Water, Unlimited, 
South St. Paul, Minn., with reference to the 
national water pollution control and Federal- 
aid program; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

544. Also, petition of Robert Henry Hunter, 
Washington, D. C., with reference to proposed 
changes in the regulations governing the 
operation of all concession activities of post 
and base exchanges throughout the United 
States as sponsored by the Association of 
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Military Concessionaires and Suppliers; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

545. Also, petition of Herbert C. Holdridge, 
Washington, D. C., with reference to institut- 
ing criminal action against the agents of 
the private corporation of the Federal Re- 
serve bank and its collaborationists; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

546. Also, petition of Thomas Van Eleeck, 
New York, N. Y., with reference to urging 
support for enactment of H. R. 4523, H. R. 
4677, and H. R. 1008, pertaining to aid for 
railroads; to the Committee: on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

547. Also, petition of C. A. Knoll and others, 
Owosso, Mich., with reference to support for 
passage of H. R. 4677, H. R. 1008, H. R. 4523, 
and H. R. 3974, pertaining to the Railroad 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

548. Also, petition of R. A. Hunnicutt and 
others, Lansing, Mich., with reference to sup- 
port for passage of H. R. 4677, H. R. 1008, H. R. 
4523, and H. R. 3974, pertaining to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

549. Also, petition of John F. Engelke, 
Evanston, Ill., requesting immediate consid- 
eration of the so-called process of discipline 
folder previously submitted on January 28, 
1958; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

550. Also, petition of the president, Public 
Affairs Luncheon Club, Dallas, Tex., protest- 
ing the holding of a centennial observance 
of the War Between the States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

551. Also, petition of Rose Scherer, New 
York, N. Y., with reference to claims against 
the United States Government; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

552. Also, petition of the county clerk, 
county of Kauai, Lihue, Kauai, T. H., request- 
ing Congressional legislation in aid of the 
establishment of an interisland ferry 
service; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

553. Also petition of the city clerk, city of 
Torrance, Calif., requesting Congress and the 
Postmaster General of the United States to 
provide Torrance mailing addresses for all 
residents of the city of Torrance; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

554. Also, petition of the director, Depart- 
ment of game, Fish, and Parks, State of 
South Dakota, Pierre, S. Dak., recommending 
to Congress and urging Congress to continue 
and expand the 1956 Water Pollution Control 
Act known as Public Law 660, and suggesting 
amendments; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

555. Also, petition of Guy C. Quinlan and 
others, Harvard World Federalists, Harvard 
Eisenhower Club, Cambridge, Mass., with ref- 
erence to support for the reciprocal trade and 
mutual security programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

556. Also, petition of the city clerk, city 
of Torrance, Calif., urging the Congress and 
President of the United States to immediately 
reduce Federal taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The President’s Space Agency Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 


today introduced the bill recommended 
by President Eisenhower to establish a 


civilian space agency. The terms of this 
bill provide that a civilian-directed Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency will 
be formed from the nucleus of the long- 
existing National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. The new agency would 
guide all United States aeronautical and 
space activities except those of a strictly 
military nature. 

The President’s proposal provides a 
sound division of authority between the 
military and civilian parts of our outer 
space programs. While of course 


nothing must be done to interfere with 
military advances at this stage, it may 
be possible later to bring the military 
and civilian aspects together under even 
more centralized control than this bill 
provides. 

But for the time being it is wise to re- 
tain Pentagon control of the military 
explorations of space and.to turn the 
civilian effort over to an experienced and 
proven agency. I hope serious consid- 
eration will be accorded to giving the 
director of the civilian agency the equiv- 
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alent of Cabinet status, so that his 
views will be accorded a full hearing at 
the highest level. 

The race for space represents one of 
the great challenges before our Nation 
today. It must be pursued with deter- 
mination and alacrity. This bill pro- 
vides a reasonable, sound means for do- 
ing just that. It deserves speedy 
approval by Congress. 


Second Tax Exemption for the Working 
Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a bill I have introduced to- 
day, H. R. 11891, which would provide a 
@ second income tax exemption for a 
student who is working his way through 
college. 

The additional exemption also would 
go to the married student. 

This bill is designed to correct the 
inequity in the existing tax law under 
which two exemptions can be claimed on 
behalf of a student whose father is help- 
ing him through school—one to the 
father and one to the student—but only 
one exemption is available to the self- 
supporting or married student. 

This legislation was suggested to me 
by Lauren D. Rice, a student at Whit- 
worth College, in Spokane, Wash. Rice, 
in a recent letter, pointed out the in- 
equity which gives $1,200 in exemptions 
for the student whose parents are help- 
ing him, but only $600 to the student, like 
himself, who is working his way through 
college, 

Rice said in his letter: 

I feel very strongly that some provision 
should be made for those students who are 
putting themselves through college. 


I agree with him. 

Under the present law, a parent who 
is providing more than half the sup- 
port for a child who is a student can 
claim an exemption for the student, and 
the student also can claim exemption for 
himself. My bill would leave this pro- 
vision unchanged but provide that if the 
parent does not claim the exemption— 
that is, the student is not a dependent— 
the student taxpayer can claim the sec- 
ond exemption for himself. 

If the student is single, or is married 
and files a separate return, he would 
claim two exemptions. 

If the student is married and files a 
joint return with his husband or wife, 
the return would show three exemptions, 
one for the husband, one for the wife, 
and the additional student exemption. 

If the student is married and files no 
return because he or she has no gross 
income, then the working spouse can 
claim the student exemption on her or 
his separate return, 
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My bill differs from other proposals 
which have been introduced to grant an 
additional tax exemption for students 
because the latter preserve the inequity 
in the dependency situation. 


The Creation of a Coal Research and De- 
velopment Commission Will Stimulate 
the Production and Conservation of 
Coal Thus Relieving Some of the Un- 
employment in the Coal-Producing 
Areas of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I appeared before the Mines 
and Mining Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in behalf of my bill, H. R. 9593, de- 
signed to encourage and stimulate the 
production and conservation of coal 
through the creation of a Coal Research 
and Development Commission. The 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLANIA, APRIL 14, 1958, BE- 
FORE THE MINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, IN Surport or H, R. 9593 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 

nity of appearing before your subcommittee 

in behalf of my bill, H. R. 9593, designed 
to encourage and stimulate the production 
and conservation of coal through the crea- 
tion of a Coal Research and Development 

Commission. 

As many of you know, I represent a bitu- 
minous-coal area in the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania where a depressed economy has existed 
for years because of decreased demand for 
coal, 

Since the close of World War II, except for 
a brief recess brought about by the Korean 
war, unemployment has plagued my Con- 
gressional District. At this moment 15 per- 
cent of a 90,500 labor market is unemployed 


‘mainly due to the loss of our eastern sea- 


board coal markets and its effect.on the coal 
and railroad Industry. 

In Clearfield County, which is among the 
three counties in my Congressional District, 
20 percent of the population of the county is 
living on public assistance and surplus com- 
modities; while in my three-county area, 13 
percent is living on public-assistance benefits 
and surplus-food commodities, 

As you can see the situation is extremely 
serious and presents a compelling problem. 

One of the legislative approaches that I 
have made to bolster the sagging economy of 
the central Pennsylvania area is through dis- 
tressed area legislation, and at the moment 
there are 40 bills pending before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee providing 
economic assistance to these areas. It is my 
hope that one of these 40 bills will be enacted 
into law during this 85th Congress. 

Another legislative approach I am making 
to bolster the sagging economy in Pennsyl- 
vania is through H. R. 9593, now before this 
subcommittee. . This bill, which was intro- 
duced in August 1957 will encourage and 
stimulate the production and conservation 
of coal in the United States through re- 
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search and. development by creating a Coal 
Research and Development Commission, 

Such a commission would in effect give our 
coal-producing regions a greater opportunity 
for lifting themselves out of the economic 
doldrums that have persisted for the greater 
part of the period since the conclusion of 
World War II. While there is no question 
about the need for a distressed area 
for the present and the immediate future, 
over the long run a research and develop- 
ment plan for the coal industry as provided 
in H, R. 9593 would lessen the burden placed 
on Federal and State budgets. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take a look at the 
current situation in the central Pennsyl- 
vania coal industry. While final figures are 
not yet available, there is no disputing the 
fact that central Pennsylvania's bituminous 
coal production in 1957 decreased from near- 
ly 58 million tons in 1948 to 36 million tons 
or nearly 40 percent. A further deficit of 
several million tons is expected for the year 
of 1958. 

From the standpoint of employment we 
had nearly 49,000 persons employed in the 
coal industry in the central Pennsylvania 
area as compared to 22,600 as of December 
31, 1957. These figures represent a drop of 
nearly 45 percent. From this information 
you can readily understand why my district 
is classified as a labor surplus area and has 
been for years, 

One of the obvious reasons for restricted 
demand for our coal is the unabated waves 
of residual oil that sweep into our east coast 
markets. For almost a decade I have been 
insisting that a law is needed to check this 
unfair competitive practice, and we who rep- 
resent coal States have enjoyed a measure of 
consolation in the administration's volun- 
tary program for ebbing the flow of crude oil 
and products from alien petroleum fields 
and refineries. The assurance required for 
safeguarding the domestic fuel producer and 
our American workman cannot be guaran- 
teed, however, until a legislative barrier is 
set up as may be provided through a quota 
limitation when the request for extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements is considered 
by Congress. 

Wherever corrective steps may be taken in 
this regard by the 85th Congress, the neces- 
sity for a Coal Research Commission will 
remain. The fuel upon which we place de- 
pendence for America’s economy and secu- 
rity of the generations ahead must be ready 
for immediate delivery when called apon: 

Mr. Chairman, the research program as 
provided for in my bill, H. R. 9593, will not 
only assist in increasing coal production 
and coal utilization but will provide also 
for improvement in transportation methods. 
This is borne out by the fact that teams of 
railroad management and labor have indi- 
cated accord in the approach undertaken in 
H. R. 9593, as have the great Industrial fuel 
consumers of our Nation. 

Members of the House and Senate have 
an opportunity through the creation of a 
Coal Research Commission to erect a monu- 
ment to the progressive attitude of the 85th 
Congress. Therefore, enactment of this bill 
into law will symbolize the determination 
of this legislative body in guaranteeing the 
availability of energy resources for this pe- 
riod of international crisis and for the years 
and centuries beyond our own lifetime. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to lay aside 
any pride of authorship as far as this type 
of legislation is concerned. My plea here 
today is that a bill may be perfected and 
enacted into law that will bring into being 
a Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission, 

Information in the hands of our Govern- 
ment and this subcommittee is replete with 
evidence of the need for a Commission to 
formulate and execute an overall research 
program for the coal industry. 

In addition, I firmly believe that the 
fruits of this Commission will restore coal 
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to its economic prominence in this country 
and in doing so alleviate many of the ills 
of unemployment in the coalflelds of our 
Nation. 

Frankly, this legislation is desperately 
needed by the coal industry and the coal 
areas of the Nation. 


Capitol Cloakroom Broadcast of March 
31, 1958, With Hon. Sam Rayburn 
as Guest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the Capital Cloakroom program 
of March 31, 1958, with Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN as the guest, and Eric Sevareid 
as the interrogator, which program was 
carried over the CBS Radio Network. 
The producer of this program is Michael 
Marlow: 

Mr. SEvaREmD. His real friends around 
Washington and practically everybody in 
Texas call him Mr. Sam, familiarly, because 
he is a friendly man, not too familiarly be- 
cause he is a man of natural dignity, and 
after all, a man of great power. 

A writer once said of him, “Sam RAYBURN 
is one Texan who does not wear a 10-gallon 
hat, slaps no backs, and calls his cattle 
ranch a farm.” 

He has been Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives longer than any man in our 
long political history. The first radio net- 
work interview Speaker RAYBURN ever con- 
sented to was on this same program Capital 
Cloakroom. The second one was also on 
this program. He is with us again, a proper 
observance we think for the 10th year of 
this program's existence. We are seated in 
the Speaker’s private office. It is furnished 
in the commodious leather style of the old- 
fashioned, 

The Speaker’s roots go back a long way. 
The past has real meaning for him. The 
life of Robert E. Lee particularly has special 
meaning for him. The lessons of Lee’s life 
are part of the basic nature and philosophy 
of Sam RAYBURN. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask you first 
one or two questions about yourself, and the 
first one is, why was the House and not the 
Senate always your goal? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I was a member of the 
‘Texas Legislature when I was a very young 
man. I was elected speaker of the Texas 
Legislature 4 days after my 29th birthday. 
I went there wanting to be speaker. I 
wanted to be head of the house. I didn’t 
know much and I just said often that God, 
ignorance, and desperation took care of me. 

Then I came to the House and my ambi- 
tion was in the House. I never had the 
slightest desire to be a Governor, or to be a 
United States Senator, and somebody asked 
me one day when I first thought I would 
like to be Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives here, and I said, well, I was 8 
or 9, or 10 years old, I don’t think it was 
more than that, and I clung to that ambi- 
tion, and I finally made it after many years, 
because when I came here there were a 
great many people far ahead of me, and I 
wasn’t jealous of them, I didn’t envy them 
their positions, but I waited my time and 
it finally came, 
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Mr. Sevarew. You came in Wilson’s days; 
I remember it. 

Mr. Raysurn. I was sworn in in April, 
1913, Woodrow Wilson's first administration. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Well, speaking of your am- 
bitions, it occurs to me then, Mr. Speaker, 
to ask you this. There have been times in 
various conventions when a number of your 
friends haye wanted to nominate you for 
the presidential nomination. Have you ever 
had that kind of ambition? 

Mr. RAYBURN. There was a time when I 
would have liked to have been President of 
the United States; of course, not now. But 
I always answer that by saying that I really 
never expected to be President of the United 
States, because I was born in the wrong 
section of the country and at the wrong 
time. I think that prejudice is fading, but 
it faded too late for me. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Another personal question, 
Mr. Sam. 

So far as I recollect, you have never 
traveled a great deal abroad. Your axis has 
been from Washington here back to Bon- 
ham. Why is that? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, my father and mother 
had 11 children, 13 of us in the house, and 
then Uncle Jim came to live with us, and 
that made 14. The bigger the family the 
closer they get together, in my opinion, 
and those of us who are living now are just 
as close brothers and sisters as we were 
when we were fighting out on the little 
farm down there in north Texas. 

I have led a bachelor’s life all the time 
since I have been in Washington, and un- 
less one of my sisters is here, why I am 
away from all my blood, and I am a dis- 
ciple of the doctrine of my oldest brother 
who once said, “With me blood is thicker 
than water.” 

When I get away from here I don't want 
to go anywhere in the world except home 
to see my lovely country, to see what little 
possessions I have, and associate with my 
brothers and sisters and my other blood and 
old friends. 

Mr. Severerp. I gather the soil of Texas 
with you is thicker than the soil of Europe 
or Asia. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is correct. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Mr. Speaker, if you can re- 
member it now, what would you say was 
the most difficult decision you ever had to 
make on that Speaker’s rostrum? 

Mr. Rargunx. Well, now, I don't know, 
Mr. Sevareid, whether I would say this was 
the most difficult one, but this is the one 
that has attracted the most attention. 

You see, when you have a roll call in the 
House of Representatives, the Speaker can 
declare the vote or not, and then they have— 
if it is a close yote, they have what they call 
a recapitulation, and unless the Speaker an- 
nounces the vote, then men on the recapitu- 
lation can change their votes. 

On August 12, 1941, when we were trying 
to extend the Selective Service Act and keep 
our Army up instead of having it taken apart 
when we were attacked at Pearl Harbor, the 
vote was 202—203 for the bill and 202 against 
it. I declared the vote, and that froze 
everybody exactly where they were, because 
I knew for my side we had a one majority, 
and I think there has been more comment 
about my action at that time than any one 
decision I have ever made. 

Mr. Sevarem. I remember that day. 

Mr. RAYBURN. My rulings have been ap- 
pealed from only twice, as I remember it, 
since I have been the Speaker, and they have 
got an insignificant number of votes to 
overrule any decision that I have ever made. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You have never had one 
overruled? 

Mr, RAYBURN, No. 

Mr, SeEvarem. Mr. Speaker, you have 
watched a great many men, I suppose now 
thousands, come and go in the House of 
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Representatives. You watched them from 
that high rostrum, that podium. 

What kind of men really make the best 
and most useful Members of the House? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is here just like it is 
everywhere else. I just spoke to some school 
children a moment ago and told them this. 
There is not so much difference in the abil- 
ities of people, as a lot of people suppose. 
When one person has got common sense, he 
has got all the sense there is. It all de- 
pends on what they do with it. 

And I told them, I said you must remember 
that the fellow at the next desk, in the next 
office, on the next farm, or the next factory, 
has as much ability as you have, and he is 
going to beat you if he works harder than 
you do. 

Now I find very few people that come to 
the House of Representatives who are not 
men and women of capacity, and it all de- 
pends, just like the fellow starting out in 
life, as to what they do with that character 
and sense. 

I said to our caucus here just a while ago 
when this session of Congress began—I said, 
“I hope you will attend your committee 
meetings, because you have sought member- 
ship on those committees and it is your duty 
to go there and learn through the hearings 
and through the executive sessions what the 
bill means, and be able, when you come on 
the floor of the House to explain it to any 
inquiring Member.” 

I said also, “I urge you to be here for the 
opening of the House of Representatives be- 
cause in the first 30 minutes you find out all 
that is going to be happening that day, and 
maybe, especially on Monday, you find out 
what is going to happen for the whole week. 
‘Therefore, if you are going to be a useful and 
knowing Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, you have got to attend your commit- 
tees, you have got to learn what your bills 
are. Then you have got to come to the floor 
of the House and see the program enacted 
there.” 

Now a lot of people talk about studying the 
rules of the House. A man can read the 
rules of the House for 6 years, in my opinion, 
and know very little about them, for the 
simple reason they are complex. They have 
ben built up over 107 years and even before 
that, because Jefferson’s Manual, a great deal 
of it, came from across the water. 

But you have got to see the rules of the 
House put in practice, practiced, why a point 
of order is made, why it is overruled, why 
it is sustained, and all this and that and the 
other, and you see it in action. 

And then I have advised them to go back 
the next day and pick up the Recorp and 
read that debate or the arguments made, why 
a point of order should be sustained, or 
should not. That is the only way you are 
going to learn the rules of the House. And 
a Member must know a good deal about the 
rules of the House before he can manage a 
bill when it comes from his committee or a 
committee of which he is chairman. 

Mr. Sevareip, Mr. Speaker, some people 
have the idea that we have too many lawyers 
in Congress, that we ought to have more 
farmers, labor people, businessmen, teachers, 
writers, and so on. Do you have any feeling 
that way? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No, it doesn't make a parcel 
of difference to me what profession the man 
or woman in the House of Representatives 
comes from, or is a member of, just so that 
they are the type I have been describing. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Let me ask you a broader 
question bearing somewhat on this. Our 
traditional system elects people locally, all 
in the House from a local district; they are 
bound to local needs as well as national and 
international needs. Is this system meeting 
the tremendous global problems and respon- 
sibilities that seem to snow us all under? 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I rth editorial in 
the evening paper just a while ago, today. 
It said something about me, that I regarded 
my district more than I did the country. 

Well, there couldn’t be a greater cannard 
in the world than that, and it is a cannard 
about all the men and women in the House 
of Representatives. 

Now you have got to be elected by some- 
body before you get here, and that is the con- 
stituency in your district, whether it is large 
or small, and some of them are small, some 
of them are large in population because 
since redistricting they have grown up. 

But I find the membership in the House of 
Representatives just as patriotic a group of 
men and women that could be gathered in 
the world. Their first duty is to look after 
the small things and the large things in the 
districts that send them here, the districts 
that have given them the opportunity to 
demonstrate whether they can deal with the 
States or not. 

But I find that on the broad questions that 
they do not look to their little district. They 
of course have some idea or want to have 
some idea about what their people think. 
But I think in the main, in an overwhelming 
majority of the cases the Members in the 
House of Representatives vote for what they 
think is the best interest of the country. 

Mr. SevaRew. Do they have really enough 
time, enough help, enough money to put 
their minds to these enormous world prob- 
lems? 

Mr, RAYBURN. I think so. When I came 
here we got $1,500 for clerk hire. I hired 
one person at $125 a month. 

Well, the Government wasn't as big then 
as itis now. People didn’t write letters like 
they do now. People didn’t ask for favors 
like they do now, and all those things. But 
we have grown up now to the point where I 
feel that each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has enough help in his office to 
transact his business. I know I do. 

Mr. Sevarerp. You think the pay is suf- 
ficient? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do, since it has been raised 
the last time, I think it is sufficient pay. I 
think the average man can come here and 
live on this and raise his family. 

What the trouble was a few years ago, the 
salary was so low a man with a family came 
here and got poorer and poorer every year he 
stayed. 

Mr. Sevarem. I know many who did in 
those days. 

Mr. Speaker, you have a kind of a fierce 
loyalty to your political party. Many of us 
over the years have acquired the feeling that 
the differences between the Republican and 
Democratic parties have grown fewer and 
fewer. How do you see it? Do you see a 
basic difference? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I do of course or I 
wouldn't be a partisan, I wouldn't be a party 
man. The Democratic Party started out un- 
der Jefferson, the Republican Party started 
out under Hamilton. 

Alexander Hamilton was a brilliant man, 
& brilliant young man of 30 years of age when 
he attended the constitutional convention in 
Philadelphia in 1787. He wasn’t there a great 
deal of the time because the things that 
Franklin and Morris and Madison and people 
like that were doing about setting up Gov- 
ernment didn’t please him too well. 

Now what we have always said was the dif- 
ference between the Jeffersonian theory and 
the Hamilton theory was this, and I think 
that has lodgement in some Republicans now, 
I will not say all of them. That is the way 
to make the country prosperous; was to make 
those at the top very wealthy, and that 
wealth and those profits would trickle down 
to the ones below them. 

Now that theory has been practiced a great 
many times, but it has never succeeded. 

The Jeffersonian theory was, and it is our 
theory now, that you want to make the 
country prosperous, you make those at the 
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base, the man on the farm, the man in the 
shop, make him prosperous enough to give 
him a buying power and then he will put 
everybody to work, because he buys things 
with the things that he makes. 

is one fundamental difference, 
and of course there is one fundamental dif- 
ference between the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans on the tariff. The tariffs got so 
high, they built such a wall around this 
country that we had to do something about 
it. 

Since World War I we have become the 
greatest surplus-producing country in the 
world, and still are. Now money doesn’t 
cross the oceans to balance the trade between 
country and country. It is surplus goods 
for surplus goods, and I think McKinley was 
credited with saying 60 years ago, “We can- 
not sell where we do not buy.” 

Then we came along to the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and Cordell Hull was more re- 
sponsible for it than anybody. With his 
help we set up the reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments. 

Now there are many Republicans that never 
have voted for the extension or the putting 
into effect of reciprocal trade. Now we have 
got to have reciprocal trade. In other words, 
as an old friend of mine once said to me, he 
said, “You cannot be in the world and not of 
it.” 

If we do not have a reciprocal trade act, 
unless we have agreement with other coun- 
tries as to how much tariff we are going to 
charge them and how much they are going 
to charge us, we are going to be out of 
the world as far as trade is concerned, in 
my opinion, and therefore we must, in my 
opinion, for the defense, for our foreign 
policy and all extend this reciprocal trade. 
We have a great many Republicans, as I say, 
who have never voted for it. They believe in 
building the walls around this country pretty 


Now it has got to the point where the other 
fellow can build a wall just as high as we can 
and it will defeat trade, and if we stop trading 
with our allies and the people who have been 
trading with us, there is no place for them to 
go except to Russia or some country that 
might be unfriendly to us. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Mr. Speaker, do you see any 
other basic differences between the parties? 

Mr. RAYBURN. There has always been a 
great basic difference between the parties 
on the question of foreign trade. The Re- 
publicans have always believed in a tariff 
for protection. Now that might have been 
justified many years ago when we had infant 
industries in this country, but since we have 
the most giant ones in the world, since we 
are the greatest surplus-producing country 
in the world, we must trade with other coun- 
tries, 

Money doesn’t cross the ocean to balance 
trade between country and country. It is 
surplus goods for surplus goods. If we don’t 
take the surplus goods of other countries, 
then they can’t take ours. 

McKinley once said, I think it was nearly 
60 years ago, he was the author of a great 
tariff bill and he said, “We cannot sell where 
we do not buy.” 

These tariff laws have built a wall around 
this country that is pretty hard for the sur- 
plus of other countries to get over. The 
Democratic position has been a reasonable 
tariff, or it was years ago for tariff revenue 
only. But after the enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, which is in effect now, 
except for that great statesman Cordell Hull 
brought in what is known now as recipro- 
cal trade arrangements; that is where we sit 
down with the other countries of the earth 
and determine which tariff they can pay to 
get into this country and how much they 
are going to charge us. It has worked 
splendidly, and we have tremendous trade 
and commerce with all the nations of the 
world that are friendly to us especially. 
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Now we are up against it this year because 
that has got to be renewed, and, as an old 
friend of mine said one time, we cannot be in 
this world and not of it. And if we do not 
extend this Reciprocal Trade Act and keep 
up the kind of trade we have now, we will 
just be out of the world, as far as trade and 
commerce is concerned, and it would be the 
worst thing in the world that could happen 
to this country, in my opinion, because some- 
body will trade with these people and they 
will not have the walls around them that 
some of our people want built around us. 
That is one of the fundamentals, tariff and 
taxation is one of the fundamental questions 
that separate the two parties. 

Mr. SEvaREID, Mr. Speaker, what about this 
session of Congress? Are they going to ex- 
tend this Reciprocal Trade Act? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I hope so. I am going 
to do everything in the world I can about it. 
I understand the President is doing what he 
can. He made a speech down here the other 
night to a group that was nationally tele- 
vised. I hope it has an effect in bringing in 
some support for this bill, and I believe it is 
going to pass, because I just think we cannot 
afford to fail to pass it. 

Mr. Sxvanzw. How about this session of 
Congress generally? What has been the prog- 
ress? It usually starts very slow. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think we have had greater 
progress in this session of Congress up to 
Easter than any Congress I have served in in 
many years. 

Mr. SEVARED. That is quite a statement. 

Mr. RAYBURN, I can read off to you what 
we have done up to now. We have passed, 
and in the President’s hand, special defense 
construction bill, debt ceiling increase, price- 
support freeze on agriculture, which the 
President vetoed today, second supplemental 
appropriation, supplemental defense appro- 
priation, supplemental Labor Department 
appropriation, Treasury and Post Office ap- 
propriations, Those are all law except the 
one that the President vetoed. The bills in 
conference, the postal pay increase bill; it 
probably won’t get up before Easter; rivers 
and harbors authorization; we will probably 
adopt that conference report tomorrow; high- 
way construction is in conference. When 
they will agree on that I don't know. 

But then the House has completed the 
military pay increase, Small Business Admin- 
istration, independent offices appropriation, 
Interior Department appropriaton, Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare appropria- 
tion, and the technical amendments to the 
Tariff Act. 

And we will tomorrow or the next day 
pass the Agricultural Appropriation Act, and 
that will leave us just two big bills to pass, 
big appropriations; they will be public works 
and the Defense Department. Now, I don’t 
know any session of Congress from January 
until April that has done a bigger job than 
that. 

Mr. Sevarem. That is a very considerable 
statement, considering the history of this, of 
the rate of progress. 

Mr. RaysurNn. Usually we get started 
slowly. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And don’t get into high gear 
until after Easter. 

Mr. Sevarem. What about the great meas- 
ures for combating this depression or re- 
cession? Are we doing enough? What 
ought we be doing? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I don’t know whether we are 
doing enough or not. We have taken the 
lead in that. I remember Senator JOHNSON 
introduced a resolution. Congressman Mc- 
Cormack, the majority leader of the House, 
introduced a resolution to try to unfreeze 
some of the money that is over in the De- 
fense Department, and within a few days 
after that the Defense Department—and we 
passed the resolution through the House and 
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through the Senate—they unfroze $450 mil- 
lion for installations in public works. 

We have passed the rivers and harbors bill. 
We will probably adopt the conference re- 
port on that tomorrow or the next day. We 
have passed the housing bill that will build 
200,000 houses and put 500,000 people to 
work, and housing can start faster than any- 
thing, and we have done some other things 
that I don't recall to my mind at the mo- 
ment, but unemployment extension of bene- 
fits, we are going to take that up, have a 
hearing on it on the 28th. We will pass that 
and that will put money in the pockets of a 
lot of people. 

So in these billions that we are making 
available, if they are wisely expended, it is 
going to give us a great lift. 

Mr. Sevakem. Do you have very firm per- 
sonal feelings about a tax cut? 

Mr. Raysurn. I don’t want a tax cut if 
we can avoid it. If we can't pull out of this 
thing without a tax cut, then I will be for it. 

Mr. Sevaremw. And you would wait until 
when, summer? 

Mr, Raysurn. No; I don't think we can wait 
that long. I think we have got to make a 
determination of this in April or early May. 

Mr, Szvarerw. That would be a problem for 
this session, however, to face. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That would be a problem for 
this session; yes. 

Mr. Sevaremw. You have seen this country 
go through a lot of economic changes, Mr. 
Speaker. Do you think there is any chance 
at all we could go into another really deep 
depression? 

Mr. RAYBURN. If we hadn’t taken the action 
that we have taken, I mean this Democratic 
Congress, and hadn’t of done it hurriedly, I 
think we were on our way to a deep depres- 
sion, 

I have the faith to believe that we are 
going to put enough people to work, we are 
going to get enough people the buying power 
that in all probability in April or May or 
June we will reach the bottom of this thing 
and may start up. I am hoping that. 

It doesn’t make any difference to me what 
party gets the credit for it. I want to get 
out of this thing and to get out just as 
quickly as possible, because when people are 
unemployed, when they do not have the 
money to buy the things that are necessary 
for their livelihoods, they get in a bad humor, 
and I don’t want to see our people in a bad 
humor. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You have also seen this coun- 
try commit itself in a thousand ways in a 
thousand places in the world as we have 
grown bigger and more responsible. 

Do you think we have committed ourselves 
too far, in too many places? Can we do this 
job all around the world? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, we have been doing it. 
I think the Marshall plan saved Western Eu- 
rope from communism, You take a man 
sitting there under his vine and fig tree 
with nothing to do, his transportation is 
gone, his factory is down, his wife cold, ema- 
ciated, his children cold and hungry, he will 
vote for any kind of a change because he 
can’t do worse than for him and his family 
to starve and freeze to death. 

I think the point 4 program did a great 
thing, and I am still for carrying out this 
program. I am perfectly willing to vote for 
the $3,900,000,000 asked by the President, and 
whether he gets all of that or not, I hope 
we give him a substantial sum, and I think 
that we can carry this load, and if we can do 
it and make friends with it, it is going to 
be money well spent. 

Now my interpretation of the situation in 
the world is that we have not made as many 
friends as we should have made, for the sim- 
ae reason that it hasn't been properly han- 
died. 


Mr. SevarEtp. Do you think we are too neg- 
ative, as a lot of critics say, about the Rus- 
sians and their various proposals? Do you 
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think we have got in a rut on these great 
questions? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I said on December 3— 
and that has been awhile ago—that the 
Russians were beating us on propaganda. In 
my opinion, they have beaten us ever since. 

For us just to freeze and say “No,” no 
summit unless we can get our way about 
everything, no this, no that, and the other, 
I think it is hurting our hope for peace, 
or hope for cooperation with the world, and 
especially—now Russia is a big country; it 
is the biggest except ourselves, I mean, as 
far as wealth and army and able to support 
itself. I think that the time is fast approach- 
ing when we have got to come to some kind 
of an agreement and understanding with 
Russia, if we go into a summit conference 
with them, 

Mr. Sevarem. Mr. Speaker, I gather it is 
your view then that the Russians have been 
outfacing us in propaganda and in psycho- 
logical terms all around the world rather 
badly. Does this in your mind then lead 
you to the firm feeling that we are going 
to have a summit conference, that we ought 
to have one? 

Mr. RAYBURN, Well, it has been my thought 
all the time that with Russia propagandizing 
the world and beating us in propaganda, I 
will say, because they put themselves up as 
the people who want to bring about peace, 
which we now doubt if they do—they have 
been beating us, and they are selling their 
produce to the world, to a very great ex- 
tent, and it disturbs me very much, 

I think we have ultimately got to have 
another summit conference, and the sooner 
we get an agreement with Russia on what 
we are talking about and to get at it, I 
think the best it will be for the United States 
of America, 

We just cannot allow Russia to create the 
impression in the world, and a lot of people 
don’t know us much better than they know 
the Russians, that they are the peace party 
and the peace people of the world, and they 
want to stop the ghastliness of war, and 
that this great western democracy is imped- 
ing that, and I think that impression is 
going out through the world, and I think 
the sooner we can get with the Russians 
and prepare for a summit conference, I think 
the better it will be for us and for all the 
free world, 

Mr. Sevarerp. There is much in the news 
now about stopping the atomic tests. Two 
years ago your party candidate for President 
about this time of year proposed that we 
take the lead in stopping them. Have we 
now been put in a great hole in terms of 
propaganda by the Russian action? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have always thought that 
the explosion of these dangerous things 
should be stopped, if we could get the peo- 
ple of the world together on that who had 
these destructive instruments. And I re- 
member very well Governor Stevenson say- 
ing that he would like to stop it, but he was 
misunderstood and they thought he wanted 
it done unilaterally. I do not think he had 
any such thing in his mind at all. 

But I have thought for a long time that 
it wasn't doing the world any good to carry 
on this program of exploding these destruc- 
tive things, and I am also fearful of what 
they might leave in the atmosphere and in 
the ground that would be dangerous to 
human beings. 

Mr. Sevarerp. You are not taking a posi- 
tion, are you, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
not go ahead with our next series of tests 
this summer? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know. If Russia 
ceases to do this and we keep on, I think 
it is going to add to their propaganda value. 
Iam fearful of that. But I am not a scientist 
and I am not an engineer, and I don’t know 
just what we might develop if we carry 
this on. We might develop something that 
would be for peaceful uses. But I just say 
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this: That on the talk of the summit and 
the talk of stopping the explosion of these 
bombs, Russia has beaten us on propaganda 
all around the world. 

Mr. SEvaAREID. To ask you one last question, 
Mr. Speaker, and to come to something that 
is very intimate and pressing, there has just 
been a debate in the House a few minutes ago 
about this, and that is the remodeling of the 
east front of the Capitol Building, for which 
you have been a protagonist and a great many 
people, including some architects around the 
country are very upset. What is your real 
reason for wanting to do this? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; they want to put it 
defacing the Capitol. They want to make, it 
was vandalism, and so forth. CLARENCE 
CANNON made a speech in the House the 
other day that was very interesting. 

He said that when Thomas Jefferson came 
here to be inaugurated, he hitched his horse 
to a hitching post. He said some vandals 
had removed that hitching post. There in an 
inference, a historic inference around this 
Capitol, at one time some vandals took that 
down to make room for expansion of the east, 
the north, and the south fronts, and he said 
also there was a rail fence around part of 
the Capitol one time, and when Lincoln 
came here to be inaugurated as President, 
they knew he liked rails, and they took an 
exhibit to him and he said some vandals had 
taken that down and probably put it into 
ashes. 

Now I think that the east front should be 
extended. I think I know from talking to 
the best engineers I know and the best ex- 
perts that the east front of the Capitol us 
beginning to be a hazard. 

I saw the other day two chunks of stone, 
that sandstone, that had fallen out of those 
columns, each one of them as big as each 
one of my fists. Well, now they deface the 
Capitol by going and filling up those holes 
with concrete and painting over it. Now if 
35 coats of paint doesn’t deface that sand- 
stone that the east front of the Capitol is 
made out of, I don't see how you could de- 
face it. 

But for two reasons I think it is time for 
it to come down. Those beautiful pieces of 
cornice up there are falling off. They can't 
be replaced, and a lot of the impression goes 
out that this would be so far out that it 
would hide the Senate and House ends. 

Well, this east front of the Capitol can be 
extended 3244 feet and yet be 40 feet inside 
of the distance out east of the east front of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I was talking to a very intelligent lady 
here a while back, and she was awfully op- 
posed to defacing or removing it. I sald, 
“Suppose it has got to come down. That is 
all the defacement you could do about it 
when you take it down. What is the differ- 
ence then in building it out, extending out 
32 feet or 32%, feet and making it exactly 
like it is now than to reestablish it where it 
is?” 

She said, “Well, I had never thought about 
that.” 

We need the 54 rooms that that makes. 
Somebody said here last year, this is not a 
memorial. The Capitol of the United States 
is a workshop, and I wonder sometimes if we 
had had a Senate and a House wing of this 
Capitol, if the Senate with 96 Members had 
tried to crowd themselves into the old Su- 
preme Court room, and 435 Members had 
tried to sit in this little rotunda out here 
where they used to have plenty of room 
when the House of Representatives was 100 
Members, I wonder what they would have 
said about defacing the south end of the 
Capitol to put the House of Representatives 
here or what they would have said about de- 
facing the north end of the Capitol to put 
the Senate end over there. And if we had 


paid any attention to the people in the past, 
had paid as much attention to these people 
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that talk about defacement and vandalism, 
we wouldn’t have had any place to work on 
the Hill. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Well, my brief reading of 
history teaches me that Sam RAYBURN, of 
Texes, usually gets what he wants on this 
Capitol Hill. I suspect, Mr. Speaker, the 
east front will be changed. I want to thank 
you very much for taking this time on this 
anniversary program for Capitol Cloak 
Room. We are all highly honored. Thank 
you. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Thank you. 


Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, April 14 
marks the 68th anniversary of the inter- 
American system. We have come to 
look upon 68 years, about the lifetime of 
a man, as a short span in the sweep of 
history. But as international organiza- 
tions go, more than two-thirds of a cen- 
tury is indeed an existence record. 

Our Western Hemisphere organization 
has much more to recommend it besides 
longevity. As we observe the havoc 
wreaked in other regions of the world 
by hostilities, prejudices and envy, we 
must rejoice at the effectiveness of our 
own unique system of international liv- 
ing. However, the contrast between the 
peace and cooperation which prevails on 
the inter-American scene with the an- 
tagonisms and rivalries in other parts of 
the world is by no means an inherent 
situation. American nations are subject 
to the same national ambitions and 
temptations that exist elsewhere on the 
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globe. The occasional bloody outbursts 
in the past between sister republics in the 
Western Hemisphere prove that we do 
not enjoy some special immunity from 
mankind's failings. 

With this in mind, the achievements 
of the Organization of American States 
in preserving peace and promoting the 
well-being of the hemisphere’s inhabi- 
tants come into sharper focus. The fact 
of 21 countries, weak and strong alike, 
meeting as sovereign equals to iron out 
their differences and to cooperate for 
mutual benefits is an amazing innovation 
in international affairs. The willingness 
of the member States to permit OAS in- 
tervention to settle disputes peaceably is 
a most gratifying international develop- 
ment. 

The anniversary of the Organization of 
American States is a time to recall with 
pardonable pride the unusual accom- 
plishments of our inter-American re- 
gional sysi2m. It is a time for thank- 
fulness that we in the New World have 
achieved a degree of international ma- 
turity not vouchsafed to more turbulent 
regions of the world. Above all, it is a 
time for rededication to Pan-American 
ideals and goals so that our remarkable 
regional organization may continue to 
flourish. 


Carlton Cadettes Visit Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 14, 1958 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Easter recess it was my pleasure to 


entertain in Washington the senior 
members of the Carlton Cadettes of the 
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N eae Davis High School, of Hous- 
n. 
Forty-one members of this excellent 
marching group spent 4 days in Wash- 
ington. It was my great honor to wel- 
come them, and to manage a visit around 
the Capitol. 

The young ladies also visited Mount 
Vernon, the Library of Congress, the 
Supreme Court, the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and other places of historical interest in 
this area. 

They were accompanied by two ca- 
pable and charming sponsors, Mrs. Lor- 
raine Nix and Miss Frances Newton, 

Mr. Speaker, the growing practice of 
school groups throughout the country 
visiting the Nation’s Capital is a won- 
derful thing. A visit to Washington 
gives to these young people a deeper ap- 
preciation of our Government and what 
it means to every citizen. The great 
buildings and monuments here are more 
than stone and mortar. They are living 
symbols of our great Government. I 
wish every school group in the country 
could have an opportunity of visiting 
Washington. 

The young ladies who were a part 
of the Carlton Cadettes visiting Wash- 
ington were: Mary Helen Adame, Mi- 
chelle Beere, Elaine Blum, Sandra Bond, 
Vivian Brewer, Diane Camp, Edith Col- 
lings, Beverly Cox, Judy Dawson, Bar- 
bara Foster, Jo Ann Francis, Peggy 
Frantis, Jerri Glodfelty, Jane Hight, Syl- 
via Holder, Lee Ann Jett, Janet Kasper, 
Sandra Kreinop, Laquan Krus, Sally 
McClung, Barbara McKeehan, Sharon 
Merchant, Nita Monkres, Betty Mont- 
gomery, Kay Moseley, Liz Nias, Carol 
Pettigrew, Joyce Robinson, Mary Ann 
Sands, Carol Schroder, Mignon Seymour, 
Simone Simon, Pat Smith, Wanda 
Speer, Barbara Spencer, Patsy Stewart, 
Lynn Taylor, Nancie Truss, Joy Wal- 
kinshaw, Ann Wilkerson, Margie Zarco. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1958 


Rev. K. K. Haddaway, D. D., minister, 
Wesley Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Infinite Father of us all, we would bow 
humbly before Thee on this, another day. 
We do not know what the day has in 
store for us; but we know great problems 
confront us, and we pray for divine 
guidance in everything that we shall do. 
Grant unto us clear minds and moral 
reasoning, an assuring faith, and a reso- 
lute will. May we be true to exact 
knowledge and to verified facts. But, 
beyond the material things of life, may 
our souls be conscious of Thy presence 
and the fuller revelation. We believe 
that all things are of Thee: All truth, all 
understanding, all love, all solutions to 
problems. And we pray that with open 
minds and hearts we may follow Thee, 
even as one who gave His life for us. 

We thank Thee for our beloved land, 
for our endeared Republic, and for this 
governing body. Grant unto every Mem- 
ber of this body and to all the other citi- 


zens of our great country an unshaken 
belief in Thee and an unswerving devo- 
tion to Thee and to all things divinely 
beautiful and true and good. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, April 14, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1841. An act to authorize the District 
of Columbia Board of Education to employ 
retired teachers as substitute teachers in 
the public schools of the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 1843. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Recreation Board for 
the District of Columbia, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 29, 
1942; 


5.2725. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Council of 
Negro Women, Inc., in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

8.3243. An act to permit certain foreign 
students to attend the District of Columbia 
Teachers College on the same basis as a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1708) to 
amend the act entitled “An act relat-. 
ing to children born out of wedlock,” 
approved January 11, 1951, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 7452) 
to provide for the designation of holi- 
days for the officers and employees of the 
government of the District of Columbia 
for pay and leave purposes, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. 7452) to provide for 
the designation of holidays for the offi- 
cers and employees of the government of 
the District of Columbia for pay and 
leave purposes, and for other purposes, 
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was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements made in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


Aiken Hayden Mundt 
Allott Hennin: Murray 
Anderson Hickenlooper Neube 
Barrett O'Mahoney 
Bible Hoblitzell Pastore 
Bridges Hruska, Potter 

r 
—— Humphrey Proxmire 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Revercomb 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, N. J. Jenner Russell 
Case,S.Dak, Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Church Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Clark Kefauver Smathers 
Cooper Smith, Maine 
Cotton Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Kuchel — 
Douglas Langer ymington 
Dworshak Lausche Talmadge 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Thye 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Flanders McCiellan Wiley 
Fulbright McNamara Williams 
Goldwater Monroney Yarborough 
Gore Young 
Green Morton 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAvez], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MaGNuson] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MALONE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
Is present. Morning business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1959, 
FoR FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION (S. Doc. No. 89) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
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ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1959, 
in the amount of $2,915,000, for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration (with the ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL AGREEMENTS WITH 
ITALY AND COLOMBIA 

A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on agricultural 
agreements entered into with the Govern- 
ments of Italy and Colombia, during the 
month of March 1958 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO SALE OF CERTAIN CLOTHING AND 
TEXTILE MATERIAL 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the sale of military clothing and 
textile material to contractors for use in the 
performance of United States contracts (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT or BOARD or VISITORS To UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 

A letter from the Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors, United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Board, for the year 1958 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN REPORTS 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to discontinue certain reports now 
required by law (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
Boarp 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES 


A letter from the Engineer Comptroller, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Department on the restoration of funds, 
as of February 28, 1958 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
covering restoration of balances withdrawn 
from appropriation and fund accounts in 
the Department of Justice, as of February 
28, 1958 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT or 1949, RELAT- 
ING TO INTERCHANGE OF INSPECTION SERV- 
ICES 
A letter from the Aministrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, so 
as to authorize the interchange of inspec- 
tion services between executive agencies, and 
the furnishing of such services by one execu- 
tive agency to another, without reimburse- 
ment or transfer of funds (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

PROPOSED Concession CONTRACT, Hor SPRINGS 

NATIONAL PARK, ARK. 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 


April 15 
a proposed concession contract in Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. (with accompa- 


nying papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONAL- 
TT Act, RELATING TO SUSPENSION oF 
DEPORTATION 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 244 (a) (1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act relating to appli- 
cations for suspension of deportation (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications 
for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
anen, and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying pers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 4 


TEACHING HOSPITAL FOR HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to establish 
a teaching hospital for Howard University, 
to transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to the uni- 
versity, and for other purposes (with accom- 


panying papers); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sey- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
CarLson members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 16 
“Joint resolution relative to an extension of 
Public Law 78 

“Whereas California leads the Nation in 
the number and value of its commercial 
crops; and 

“Whereas many of these crops are highly 
specialized and have a short and critical har- 
vesting period; and 

“Whereas large numbers of farm workers 
are needed to handle, cultivate, and harvest 
these crops; and 

“Whereas there are at times insufficient 
domestic farm workers in certain areas of 
California to perform these functions; and 

“Whereas Mexican national farm laborers, 
admitted to this State under the provisions 
of Public Law 78 of the 82d Congress, have 
met California emergency farm labor needs, 
thereby preventing losses to the State’s basic 
industry and segments of the State’s econ- 
ony associated therewith: Now, therefore, 


“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
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islature of the State of California 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to extend Public Law 78; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Senate Joint Resolution No. 22 


“Joint resolution relative to the University 
of California band 

“Whereas the University of California 
marching band has recently been honored to 
receive an invitation from the State Depart- 
ment to represent the United States at the 
World's Fair in Brussels, Belgium, this sum- 
mer; and 

“Whereas the band, famous for its pre- 
cision marching as well as musical ability, 
has received final approval for the trip from 
the board of regents of the university; and 

“Whereas a campaign is now in progress to 
raise money for the tour since the band must 
finance its own way; and 

“Whereas the members of the group will 
leave San Francisco on June 17, and during 
their 3-week stay in Europe will present sey- 
eral music and marching performances in 
major cities: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate funds sufficient to pay 
the expenses of the University of California 
marching band on its forthcoming trip to 
Europe, or to pay the difference between the 
cost of the trip and the amount of funds re- 
ceived from voluntary donations; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
Is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representevives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States,” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to the University 
of California Band 


“Whereas the University of California 
marching band has accepted an invitation 
to represent the United States at the forth- 
coming world’s fair in Brussels, Belgium; and 

“Whereas this 120-piece band under the 
able leadership of its director, Mr. James 
Berdahl, has become one of the leading col- 
legiate groups of its kind in this country; 
and 


“Whereas a drive is now being conducted 


for voluntary donations to defray the ex- 
penses of the trip; and 

“Whereas the purpose of the band’s per- 
formance at the fair is to create good will for 
the United States, and the members will 
make every effort to put on a show that will 
be worthy of their reputation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate funds sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the University of Cali- 
fornia marching band on its forthcoming trip 
to Europe, or to pay the difference between 
the cost of the trip and the amount of funds 
received from voluntary donations; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
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resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 19 


“Joint resolution relative to the repeal of the 
transportation excise taxes 


“Whereas an economic recession in cer- 
tain major industrial areas is causing a sub- 
stantial reduction in the use of the Nation's 
common carrier transport system; and 

“Whereas this falling off is causing serious 
repercussions in all industry allied with or 
dependent upon the for-hire transportation 
industry; and 

“Whereas in 1941 and 1942, as a wartime 
expediency, the Congress of the United States 
enacted as excise taxes a levy upon the trans- 
portation of persone and property; and 

“Whereas one of the principal purposes of 
levying such tax upon the transportation of 
persons was to discourage unnecessary war- 
time travel; and 

“Whereas today, 13 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, there continues a 10-per- 
cent levy on the transportation of persons 
and a 3-percent levy on the transportation of 
property; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California that excise 
taxes should not impose an unfair burden on 
the long-distance shipper and the long-dis- 
tance traveler as does the present tax on the 
transportation of property and persons; and 

“Whereas it should be a principle of Fed- 
eral taxation to levy taxes in such a manner 
as to prevent them from falling as an un- 
equal burden on citizens residing in different 
areas of the country; and 

“Whereas the distances to, from, and within 
the West impose an unfair burden on the 
western traveler and shipper; and 

“Whereas the present transportation tax 
on property is unfairly burdensome upon the 
State of California as it adds what is in 
effect an additional tariff on the goods 
shipped from California to the eastern mar- 
kets; and 

“Whereas the development and preserva- 
tion of open markets leads to the efficient 
development and stimulation of the agricul- 
tural resources of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the State of California is par- 
ticularly interested in preserving the east- 
ern market as an open market in which the 
agricultural products of California may com- 
pete freely without hindrance of artificial 
barriers such as the present transportation 
tax; and 

“Whereas the State of California is par- 
ticularly interested in protecting and devel- 
oping its vacation and tourist travel on an 
equal basis with other vacation travel areas; 
and 

“Whereas the transportation of both per- 
sons and property plays such a vital role in 
the economic life of this country to the ex- 
tent that the costs of transportation should 


_always be kept at the lowest possible level; 


and 

“Whereas transportation is in no sense a 
luxury but is a vital necessity and there is, 
therefore, sound reason for distinguishing 
between the transportation taxes and other 
excise taxes that are imposed upon luxury 
items; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California that the 
best interest of the country and particularly 
the Western States, who are now discrimi- 
nated against by the present transportation 
taxes, would be served by a repeal of those 
taxes; and 

“Whereas the testimony of rail, truck, and 
airline presidents and other top transporta- 
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tion executives and experts presented before 
the United States Senate Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress emphasized the 
need for immediate repeal of the transporta- 
tion excise taxes; and 

“Whereas it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that 14 members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
assert that the immediate repeal of these 
taxes would be a tremendous stimulus to the 
currently depressed economy; and 

“Whereas there is presently pending be- 
fore the Congress of the United States leg- 
islation which would repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of property and which would 
repeal the tax on transportation of persons: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the California Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States 
to urge upon the Speaker of the House, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee the immediate need to 
enact into law such legislation or any other 
bill or bills which would accomplish the same 
purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution relating to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation to extend the unemployment 
insurance benefit period, increase the ben- 
efit amounts, and make other necessary 
changes in the law to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the unemployment insurance 
program 
“Whereas the economy of the Nation is 

currently undergoing an economic readjust- 

ment which has resulted in an increase in 
unemployment among the Nation’s working 
population; and 

“Whereas the unemployment insurance 
program was originally conceived as a means 
of alleviating the hardship of those who are 
temporarily unemployed; and 

“Whereas in the present economic situa- 
tion this 26-week benefit period is resulting 
in the exhaustion of benefit entitlement for 
an increasing number of workers at a time 
when it is important to maintain purchasing 
power and production of high levels; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 

States, in a special message issued on March 

25, 1958, has recommended that Congress 

enact legislation to extend the unemploy- 

ment insurance benefit period and thus pro- 
vide additional benefit amounts through 

Federal assistance; and 
“Whereas legislation has been introduced 

in the 85th Congress by a number of distin- 

guished Members thereof to this same end: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 

the State of California, jointly, That the 

Legislature of the State of California respect- 

fully memorializes the Congress of the United 

States to enact legislation to provide emer- 

gency benefits to supplement unemployment 

insurance benefits substantially beyond the 
present 26-week benefit period, such supple- 
mental benefits to be financed by a grant of 

Federal funds; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 

sembly is directed to send suitably prepared 

copies of this resolution to the President and 

Vice President of the United States, and to 

each Member of the Congress of the United 

States representing the State of California.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 18 


“Joint resolution relative to revival of the 
gold mining industry of California 

“Whereas the gold mining industry for 
many years was one of the major bulwarks 
of California’s economy, as well as a major 
contributor to the Nation’s solvency in times 
of economic crisis; and 

“Whereas the gold is still there in the hills, 
but the mines are shut down because gold 

is the only industry in the Nation 

compelled to sell its product at a price set 
many years ago by the Federal Government 
and which has been rigidly maintained since 
then without regard to rising costs; and 

“Whereas this discrimination against the 
gold mining industry is justified neither 
morally nor by financial need of the Federal 
Government; and 

“Whereas this policy has resulted in eco- 
nomic disaster to many of the mountain 
areas of California with the consequent loss 
of thousands of jobs; and 

“Whereas these mountain areas have few 
other resources apart from gold and minerals 
found in association with gold; and 

“Whereas if the gold mining industry were 
permitted to sell its product in a free mar- 
ket, such as prevails elsewhere in the Free 
World where gold is mined, the industry 
would be revived immediately so that it 
would provide thousands of jobs for those 
now unemployed; and 

“Whereas this result can be achieved with- 
out cost to the taxpayers of 1 cent in con- 
trast to the many programs being offered 
and discussed in Washington which involve 
bureaucratic red tape and huge appropria- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California hereby 
strongly the President and the Congress 
of the United States to allow a free market 
for gold, so that an important segment of our 
economy can be restored to vigor with the 
consequent creation of thousands of jobs to 
alleviate unemployment; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 13 


“Joint resolution relative to proposed changes 
in the National Anthem 
“Whereas the Honorable JOEL BROYHILL, 
Representative in Congress from the State 
of Virginia, has introduced House Resolution 
17 into the House of Representatives; and 
“Whereas said resolution proposes changes 
in the wording of our National Anthem from 
the historic words penned by the immortal 
American patriot, Francis Scott Key, while 
a on board the invading fleet during 
its nightlong attack on the American forts 
where our flag was gallantly flying; and 
“Whereas the resolution proposes to omit 
the third stanza entirely and to insert in 
the second stanza the words, ‘As it fitfully 
blows, half conceals, half discloses?’ in place 
of the more definite historic words, ‘As it 
fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses?’; 
and 
` “Whereas the resolution proposes to change 
the line in the last stanza, ‘Praise the Power 
that hath made and preserved us a nation.’ 
by spelling ‘power’ with a small ‘p’ thereby 
eliminating the reference to deity and leav- 
ing only a reference to earthly matters, 
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clearly atheistic and contrary to the historic 
intent of the author and the accepted belief 
of our Nation; and 

“Whereas the resolution proposes to omit 
the name of Francis Scott Key as author 
from the official version; and 

“Whereas certain organizations have pro- 
posed that the proper name of our flag, the 
Star-Spangled Banner, be spelled without 
capital letters in the official version: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
members of the California Legislature oppose 
the said House Resolution 17 and ask that 
it not be passed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is requested to preserve without 
change the historic words of our National 
Anthem born in the uncertainty of battle 
for our freedom; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

7 “Senate Resolution 21 
“Resolution relative to the case of the 
United States against Fallbrook Public 
Utility District and others 


“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California in Assembly Joint Resolution 
No. 8 (resolutions ch. 23) of the 1952 regu- 
lar session, denounced the action brought 
by the United States on the 25th day of 
January 1951, by the Attorney General of 
the United States acting at the request of 
the Secretary of the Navy against the Fall- 
brook Public Utility District and numerous 
other defendants who owned lands in San 
Diego and Riverside Counties situated with- 
in the watershed of the Santa Margarita 
River as an unwarranted and unnecessary 
threat to the water laws of the State of 
California and the water rights of its citi- 
zens; and 

“Whereas this suit which has been active in 
the United States courts for 7 years and in- 
volves some 6,000 landowners in Riverside 
and San Diego Counties for the most part 
representing families which have used this 
water for two or more generations on their 
land; and 

“Whereas the United States Government 
by this action has not been able to accom- 
plish a thing to date except the spending of 
approximately $1 million of taxpayer funds 
and to cost the peaceable landowners a 
similar amount to defend their rights; and 

“Whereas the Metropolitan Water District 
offered the Government a firm contract to 
sell them water on the same type of contract 
under which March Air Force Base and El 
Toro Marine Base both receive Colorado 
River water; and 

“Whereas this would be a cheaper source 
of water considering that the cost of this 
suit has only begun and estimates appear 
reasonable that it may take 20 years to ad- 
judicate the claims of the thousands of in- 
dividual landowners; and 

“Whereas the United States Department of 
Justice has served a supplementary and 
amended complaint which will bring into 
this suit issues involving serious questions 
of Federal recognition of State water right 
laws under State licenses and permits of 
long standing; and 

“Whereas the Government is even pro- 
ceeding against such small interests as li- 


spring in the Cleveland Nation Forest and 
the taking of 400 gallons a day for domestic 
use from an unnamed spring, which licenses 
were both issued more than 20 years ago: 


Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That this pending Federal suit 
to seize water rights in California under the 
guise of national defense and in contra- 
vention of longs rights to water 
acquired under the laws of this State is 
most deplorable and is a doctrine which if 
carried on under a precedent established 
here would jeopardize all private property 
neo in the United States; and be it fur- 

er 

“Resolved, That the United States is 
urged to take advantage of the opportunity 
to obtain Colorado River water, via the sec- 
ond unit of the San Diego aqueduct, for 
Camp Pendleton; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress is urged to en- 
act, at the earliest possible date, legisla- 
tion which will confirm an agreed appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Santa Mar- 
garita River between local citizens and the 
military establishments of the United 
States and which will forbid future suits 
of this nature by the Federal Government 
in disregard of State law and will require 
all agencies of the Federal Government to 
recognize State laws pertaining to water 
rights; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative in 
the Congress of the United States represent- 
ing the State of California, and to the Goy- 
ernor and the Attorney General of the State 
of California.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to provide forthwith for 
the allocation of funds for the construc- 
tion of armorles or related facilities 


“Whereas by Public Law 783 of the Bist 
Congress there was established a program 
whereby the Federal Government would con- 
tribute approximately 75 percent of con- 
struction within the States for military 
purposes; and 

“Whereas Public Law 302 of the 84th Con- 
gress extended this program of assistance 
to the States in their armory construction 
to a period of 8 years from 1951; and 

“Whereas Congress has already authorized 
construction of 8 armories or related facili- 
ties for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
but the allocation of the funds by the De- 
fense or Budget Bureau has been made for 
only 3 of the 8 projects; and 

“Whereas the delay in the allocation of the 
funds after authorization by Congress has 
resulted in serious delay, inconvenience and 
loss to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges Congress to 
enact legislation which will eliminate the 
delay on the part of the Budget Bureau and 
Department of Defense in allocating the 
funds authorized by Congress for the con- 
struction of armories or related facilities; 


and be it further 


“Resolved, That the secretary of the com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to each Mem- 
ber thereof from this commonwealth.” 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“Resolutions memor: the Congress of 
the United States to enact appropriate 
legislation granting financial assistance to 
States for research and training programs 
combating juvenile delinquency 
“Whereas the problems of juvenile delin- 

quency are national in scope; and 
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“Whereas the cost of research and train- 
ing programs to combat juvenile delinquency 
exceeds the financial resources of the local 
communities and States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation granting financial assistance to States 
and local communities to enable them to 
carry on research and training programs to 
combat juvenile delinquency; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth.” 


A resolution adopted by the board of 
supervisors of the city and county of San 
Francisco, Calif., relating to the expenses 
of the University of California marching 
band to represent the United States at the 
Brussels World's Fair; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the chamber of 
commerce of Millington, Tenn., relating to 
the imposition of government controls; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
George Schuller & Co., of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
favoring the repeal of the excise tax on 
jewelry; to the Committee on Finance. 

A letter from the Governor of Alacka, 
Juneau, Alaska, favoring an extension of the 
Federal-Aid Airports Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the board of su- 
pervisors of the county of Kauai, T. H., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to es- 
tablish an interisland ferry service in Ha- 
wali; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition, from 
the United Christian Missionary Society of 
Indianapolis, Ind., signed by Robert A. Fang- 
meier, national director, Christian citizen- 
ship, relating to the return of Japanese and 
German confiscated property; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
the Church of Jesus Christ New Jerusalem, 
of Manila, P. I., signed by Josue B. Pineda, 
minister in charge, enclosing a petition for 
redress of grievances (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the chamber of commerce, of 
Millington, Tenn., protesting against any 
and all amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, 

A resolution adopted by the South Dakota 
Department of Game, Fish, and Parks, 
Pierre, S. Dak., protesting against the enact- 
ment of Senate Bill 3231, providing for a 
new Federal public works program; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the chamber of 
commerce of Millington, Tenn., protesting 
against the enactment of Senate Bill 3231, 
to establish a Public Works Administration; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


RESOLUTION OF ASSOCIATION OF 
COUNTY WELFARE EXECUTIVES, 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Association of County Welfare Execu- 
tives, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the availability of 
Federal funds for a general assistance 
program. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 


WELFARE EXECUTIVES, 
State of Minnesota, April 10, 1958. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: At the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Association of County Welfare 
Executives held on March 24, 1958, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted and is being 
submitted to the Minnesota Congressional 
delegation for positive consideration: 

“Whereas the current economic situation 
in the United States with mounting unem- 
ployment problems is being felt in Minne- 
sota by a rising increase in the costs for 
general assistance that the county welfare 
boards are finding necessary to issue to 
needy persons; and 

“Whereas consideration is being given by 
the Federal Congress to provide Federal fi- 
nancial participation for the general assist- 
ance program; and 

“Whereas Federal funds for the general as- 
sistance program have long been indicated; 
and 


“Whereas it now appears urgent that such 
funds be made available to the States if 
needless suffering is to be avoided because 
of present economic conditions: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Association of County 
Welfare Executives of the State of Minne- 
sota urge the Congressional delegation to 
support or sponsor Federal legislation to the 
end that Federal funds are made available 
to the States for the general assistance pro- 


f Very truly yours, 
WALLACE J. WALTER, 
Association Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF VILLAGE COUNCIL 
OF WINTON, MINN. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the Village Council of the 
Village of Winton, Minn., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide in- 
creased funds for sewage projects. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


WINTON, MINN. April 10, 1958. 
Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: By the order of the Village Coun- 
cil of the Village of Winton, I enclose a copy 
of the resolution adopted by said council 
at their regular meeting on April 7, 1958: 

“Whereas many communities in our State 
including ours, are in serious need of sewage 
disposal works; and 

“Whereas our unemployed are increasing 
in numbers, instead of decreasing; and 

“Whereas such projects would not only 
help to improve the health problem existing 
at present in our community, and many 
others, but would also create employment so 
dearly needed: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we the Village Council of 
the Village of Winton, Minn., meeting this 
7th day of April 1958, go on record urging 
Congress and Senate to appropriate an in- 
creased amount of funds for such sewage 
projects.” 

VILLAGE COUNCIL, 

‘VILLAGE OF WINTON, MINN. 
ARTHUR J. JoHNSON, Mayor. 
EVELYN PELKOLA, Clerk. 
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RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of International Falls, Minn., relating to 
the construction of an international 
bridge connecting International Falls, 
Minn., and Fort Frances, Ontario, Can- 
ada. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There pemg no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CITY or INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN., 
April 8, 1958. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: The following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the 
International Falls City Council at their 
regular meeting March 31, 1958: 

“Whereas there has been and presently 
exists a continuing need for an international 
bridge connecting International Falls, Minn., 
and Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada, in order 
to properly facilitate and move the ever- 
increasing vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
between the two countries; and 

“Whereas the DFL international bridge 
committee was formally appointed in April 
1956 to study the feasibility to construct a 
toll-free bridge between the aforementioned 
cities and said committee has since recelved 
tremendous support and approval from the 
area citizenry and said committee has been 
expanded and is now known as the interna- 
tional bridge committee: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of International Falls, Minn., does here- 
by endorse and approve the proposal to con- 
struct a toll-free bridge and that Governor 
Freeman, Senators Humphrey and Thye, 
Congressman Blatnik, and Minnesota High- 
way Commissioner L. P. Zimmerman be in- 
formed of this action and be urged to lend 
their full support in obtaining approval of 
said project; be it further 

“Resolved, That the international bridge 
committee, duly appointed by the city coun- 
cil be and they hereby are individually and 
collectively commended for their past efforts 
in support of this proposed construction of 
a toll-free bridge, and are urged to continue 
their fine work in the future.” 

It is hoped that you will do your utmost 
to expedite Federal authorization so that a 
new toll-free bridge can be constructed be- 
tween the Falls and Fort Frances. 

An international bridge committee has 
been appointed by the city council. This 
committee consisting of 16 members from 
the area and a like committee is function- 
ing from the Canadian side. The reception 
has been most enthusiastic and we urge you 
to do all in your power on the Federal level 
to facilitate this project. 

Yours very truly, 
Vernon L. PETERSON, 
City Clerk, 


LETTER FROM COLORADO ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WHEAT GROWERS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a letter from the Colorado Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers, favoring the 
overriding of the President’s veto of the 
farm price freeze bill. I present the let- 
ter for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
OF WHEAT GROWERS, 
April 11, 1958. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Sm: It is our understanding that the farm 
price freeze bill, which the President re- 
cently vetoed, will be reconsidered by the 
Senate during the week of April 14, 1958. 

We should like to point out the following 
facts with reference to this bill: 

1. If the veto stands, the loss of income 
to wheat farmers in the United States will 
amount to approximately $200 million. The 
loss to Colorado wheat farmers will be ap- 
proximately $10 million. These figures are 
based on the present United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate of the 1958 
wheat crop. This loss in income will come 
at a time when Congress and the people are 
fighting a recession. 

2. The cost of bread to the consumer will 
not be reduced by a decline of 20 cents per 
bushel in the price of wheat. It requires 
a change of 70 cents per bushel to warrant 
a change in the price of bread by 1 cent a 
loaf. Because of this, the 20-cent drop in 
price will be completely absorbed by the 
middleman. The farmer will lose the in- 
come, and the consumer will still pay the 
same price for his bread. 

Considering the above facts, we earnestly 
solicit your support in a vote to override 
the veto of the above bill. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE BRINKEMA, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF ST. PAUL (MINN.) 
AFL-CIO TRADES AND LABOR 
ASSEMBLY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present a 
resolution adopted by the AFL-CIO 
Trades and Labor Assembly, of St. Paul, 
Minn., relating to the filling of certain 
positions in the postal service. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas during recent years the Postal 
Inspection Service has expanded its opera- 
tions into the field of management of post 
offices; and 

Whereas a law enforcement body of this 
type, by its very nature of operations, is in- 
compatible with the modern concept of an 
employee-management relationship; and 

Whereas the use of the inspection serv- 
ice to usurp functions and responsibilities 
of local postmasters has in many instances 
reduced the postmaster to the position of 
impotent figurehead; and 

Whereas employee morale and produc- 
tion is adversely affected when employees 
must work under the domination of those 
who so frequently act in the capacity of de- 
tective, judge and jury; and 

Whereas employee morale and production 
is adversely affected when employees must 
work under the domination of those who so 
frequently act in the capacity of detective, 
judge and jury; and 

Whereas a subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee some 
time ago recommended that the inspection 
service be restricted to their traditional 
function of safeguarding the mail, prevent- 
ing frauds, etc.; and 
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Whereas the Minneapolis region, which 
consists of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and a part of Michi- 
gan, has a vacancy in the position of regional 
director which is the top job of management 
in this region, and does not have Senate 
confirmation even though the post is over 
postmasters who need Senate approval, and 

Whereas in the best interest of the postal 
service, this position should be filled by 
someone who can promote and recognizes 
the value of good personnel relations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly go on record as being op- 
posed to the practice of having vacancies in 
the upper levels of the postal service filled 
by appointments of postal inspectors to such 
positions, and favors the practice of filling 
such positions by qualified individuals from 
the post office fleld service, or the business 
or professional field; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senators THYE and HUMPHREY, 
and our entire Congressional delegation from 
Minnesota requesting their support in pro- 
testing to the Postmaster General the filling 
of this vacancy with a post office inspector. 

WALTER O. NOREEN, 
President, Local 65. 


RESOLUTION OF COUNTY BOARD OF 
COOK COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution adopted by the County Board 
of Cook County, Minn., at Grand Marais, 
Minn., favoring a program of construc- 
tion on the Gunflint Trail in that coun- 
ty. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 58-10 

Whereas the United States of America is 
now in the midst of an economic recession 
to the extent that the Congress of the United 
States has become greatly concerned; and 

Whereas curtailment of steel and wood 
products manufacture has affected north- 
eastern Minnesota, especially St. Louis, Lake, 
and Cook Counties, to the extent that a large 
number of residents are no longer eligible 
for unemployment compensation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Forest 
Service, through the Department of the 
Interior, is hereby requested to program a 
construction project on the Gunflint Trail in 
Cook County; 

Resolved further, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby requested to allocate 
additional funds to tthe United States Forest 
Service for projects in their recreational and 
forestry management program; 

Resolved further, That the United States 
Forest Service is hereby requested to com- 
mence at once, wherever practical, any proj- 
ects which they have under consideration for 
the year of 1958. 

[SEAL] ALFRED H. RINDAHL, 

County Auditor, Cook County, Minn. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE RUL- 
ING, RELATING TO ADVERTISING 
BY BUSINESS FIRMS—LETTER 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Francis 
P. Fisher, secretary-manager of the West 
Virginia Press Association, of Morgan- 
town, W. Va., concerning a recent ruling 
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of the Internal Revenue Service affect- 
ing advertising by business firms, be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


WEST VIRGINIA PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Morgantown, W. Va., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The board of directors of the 
West Virginia Press Association has taken 
note of the resent ruling of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service that certain institutional ad- 
vertising by business firms of this country is 
not tax deductible as a business expense. 
The board is unanimous in its protest and 
through this letter implores the introduction 
or support by members of the West Virginia 
Congressional delegation of legislation to 
eradicate this vicious censorship action which 
constitutes one more dangerous step in the 
spreading law-by-regulation trend in the 
United States. 

If the Internal Revenue Service can set 
itself up in this instance as a judge of what 
does and what does not constitute legitimate 
business advertising, the Nation is well on 
the way toward having censorship imposed 
by legal interpretation and any and all other 
governmental bureaus could follow suit. The 
time then would be relatively short until we 
would have a full and complete abrogation of 
our constitutional guarantees of free speech 
and a free press. 

Examination of the underlying reasoning 
behind such a ruling as that which has been 
newly adopted by the IRS is plainly evident. 
It is a very apparent attempt to muzzle 
certain voices of criticism in the expanding 
socialistic trend of Government competition 
with private industry, the real implications 
of which are greatly deplored by all citizens 
of the Nation. 

A business firm has a legal right to ad- 
vertise to improve its business or its good- 
will status. It has an obligation to its own- 
ers and to the public it serves to publicly 
state its policies and position on matter af- 
fecting its business. The freedom to ex- 
press these views is a constitutional right 
and the cost is a legitimate item of expense 
in the conduct of the business of the firm. 

Your consideration of the views of this 
matter of our board, representing the news- 
paper publishers of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis P. PISHER, 
Secretary-Manager, 


RESOLUTION OF VILLAGE COUNCIL 
OF WINTON, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a resolution 
adopted by the Village Council of the 
Village of Winton, Minn., urging Con- 
gress to appropriate an increased 
amount of funds for sewage projects. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Rrcorp, and 
appropriately referred. There being no 
objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

WINTON, MINN., April 10, 1958, 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: By the order of the Village Coun- 

cil of the Village of Winton, I enclose a copy 
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of the resolution adopted by said council at 
their regular meeting on April 7, 1958: 
“Whereas many communities in our State, 
including ours, are in serious need of sewage 
disposal works; and 
“Whereas our unemployed are increasing 
in numbers, instead of decreasing; and 
“Whereas such projects would not only 
help to improve the health problem existing 
at present in our community, and many 
others, but would also create employment so 
dearly needed: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That we, the Village Council of 
the Village of Winton, Minn., meeting this 
7th day of April 1958, go on record urging 
Congress and Senate to appropriate an in- 
creased amount of funds for such sewage 
projects.” 
VILLAGE COUNCIL, VILLAGE OF 
WINTON, MINN. 
ARTHUR J. JOHNSON, Mayor. 
Evelyn Petxora, Clerk. 


FOREST HIGHWAY ON THE GUN- 
FLINT TRAIL, MINNESOTA—LET- 
TER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a carbon copy of 
a letter from J. S. Harrison, county en- 
gineer of Cook County, written to M. B. 
Arthur, of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, as well as a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Commissioners. 
The letter and the resolution urge the 
United States Forest Service to com- 
mence with projects under consideration 
for 1958; and the resolution also requests 
Congress to allocate additional funds to 
the United States Forest Service for 
projects in the Service’s recreational and 
forestry-management program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and the resolution be printed in the 
Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APRIL 12, 1958. 
Mr. M. B. ARTHUR, 
United States Forest Service, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear MR. ARTHUR: Enclosed is a resolution 
passed by the Cook County Board of Com- 
missioners at their last meeting on April 8. 

At the meeting with the allocation board 

last winter in Mr. Zimmerman’s office it was 
my impression that after the funds were set 
up for the construction of a bridge in Itasca 
County there would be in the neighborhood 
of $300,000 left in the forest highway con- 
struction fund. I was later informed that 
your department and the Bureau of Public 
Roads felt that it would be better to hold 
this balance of $300,000 and add it to future 
allotments so that a longer mileage of con- 
struction work could be contracted on the 
Gunfint Trall at a later date. 
The Board of Commissioners have dis- 
cussed this problem at some length among 
themselves and with their affected constit- 
uents and are now of the opinion that it 
would be advantageous to this area to have 
a construction contract let immediately for 
the amount of money available for the fol- 
lowing reasons; 

1. A shorter section is more desirable from 
à traffic interference angle. After the first 
4 miles the new location has a higher per- 
centage of construction off of the present 
road. 

2. The Bureau of Public Roads has in- 
formed this office that we will be expected 
to do the construction engineering on future 
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contracts. We have a very small engineer- 
ing department. In order to handle a large 
contract it would be necessary to expand our 
force to take care of this work. If the proj- 
ects are smaller this office could handle them 
with minor expansion, 

3. This area is feeling the recession. A 
construction project would help. 

Hoping this meets with your favorable con- 
sideration, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
J. S. HARRISON, 
County Engineer. 


RESOLUTION No. 58-10 

Whereas the United States of America Is 
now in the midst of an economic recession 
to the extent that the Congress of the United 
States has become greatly concerned; and 

Whereas curtailment of steel and wood 
products manufacture has affected North- 
eastern Minnesota, especially St. Louis, Lake 
and Cook Counties to the extent that a 
large number of residents are no longer eli- 
gible for unemployment compensation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Forest 
Service, through the Department of Interior, 
is hereby requested to program a construc- 
tion project on the Gunflint Trail in Cook 
County; 

Resolved further, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby requested to allocate 
additional funds to the United States Forest 
Service for projects in their recreational and 
forestry management program; 

Resolved further, That the United States 
Forest Service is hereby requested to com- 
mence at once, wherever practical, any proj- 
ects which they have under consideration for 
the year of 1958. 

[sear] ALFRED H. RINDAHL, 

County Auditor, Cook County, Minn. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MINNESOTA HOL- 
STEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received copies of the resolutions 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Holstein Breeders Association 
on March 29, 1958. This organization 
represents almost 1,000 members in the 
State of Minnesota. 

I call them to the attention of my col- 
leagues for their consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions be printed in the Record, and 
be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 
“RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MINNESOTA 

HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 


AT ANNUAL MEETING, NORTHFIELD, MrN N., 


Marcu 29, 1958 


1. TAXATION OF FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES AND 
THEIR PATRONS 


“Under the law, farmers’ cooperatives are 
taxed in the same manner as business enter- 
prises conducted by individuals or partner- 
ships. The savings made by farmers in mar- 
keting their products through their coopera- 
tives, belong to the farmers. 

“Patronage refunds are income to farmers 
and are therefore taxable to the cooperative 
patron, The extension of withholding taxes 
to such allocations of income before distribu- 
tions to farmers would discriminate unfairly. 
We oppose any legislation whereby farmers’ 
earnings allocated directly to individual 
farmers by their cooperatives would be sub- 
ject to withholding taxes. 
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“2. MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT 

“We recommend review of the regula- 
tions imposed under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937 to the end that 
such exclusions from the market which are 
no longer necessary or in the best interests 
of farmers and consumers, shall be removed. 
Improvement in transportation equipment 
and the possibilities of reducing transporta- 
tion costs by use of new developments in the 
science of manufacturing may make it un- 
reasonable to exclude from these markets, 
producers living at considerable distance, 
but now because of advancement in the tech- 
niques of manufacturing and transportation 
should and can now supply milk and prod- 
ucts of milk to the advancements of both 
producers and consumers.” 

To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

“3. NATIONAL UNIFORM SANITARY STANDARDS 

FOR MILK 

“The development and administration of 
standards for use in the marketing of per- 
ishable commodities interstate is a well-de- 
fined function of government. Such stand- 
ards have been developed but never made 
mandatory with reference to fluid milk. 
The United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has proposed a milk 
ordinance in code as a service to local com- 
munities. This ordinance in code is widely 
used in administering the public functions 
related to the local milk supply. If health 
officers fail to apply the standards uniformly, 
the shipment of milk interstate for use in 
the various markets becomes uncertain and 
confused. 

“We recommend to the Congress of United 
States that (a) the provisions of the United 
States milk ordinance and code should be 
made mandatory with reference to all milk 
moving in interstate commerce in all mar- 
kets of the United States, and that (b) to 
prevent buildup of duplicating and con- 
fiicting inspection agencies the personnel of 
local public health offices be qualified by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, insofar as feasible, to administer 
the inspection and certification provisions 
of the code.“ 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

“4, LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

“Labor, costs or wages, cannot be ad- 
vanced more rapidly than the productivity 
of labor if our present disastrous inflationary 
trend is to be curbed and a stabilized dollar 
be realized. 

“We appeal to the leaders of the labor 
movement to use discretion and sound busi- 
ness judgment in making demands for wage 
increases, and do so only when increased 
productivity would justify such increases. 

We also appeal to the management of in- 
dustry to refrain from price increases that 
extend beyond the cost of production, plus 
a reasonable return or profit on investment. 
The vicious wage-price spiral of today con- 
stitutes one of the great dangers jeopardizing 
the future welfare of our free American 
economy, and constitutes the principal cause 
of the present price-cost squeeze on agri- 
culture. 

“5. FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


“The Minnesota Holstein Breeders Associa- 
tion in convention assembled joins with 
other interested livestock organizations in 
recommending and strongly urging that the 
Joint Commission for the Prevention of Foot 
and Mouth Disease now located in Mexico be 
continued. In addition, we wish to com- 
mend both the Governments of Mexico and 
United States in maintaining a nucleus of 
personnel and equipment under this Joint 
Commission for the protection of both coun- 
tries against the recurrence of the dreaded 
foot-and-mouth disease on our continent.” 
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RESOLUTION OF NORTHERN CO- 
OPERATIVES, INC., WADENA, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 1, 1958, the delegates and members 
of the Northern Cooperatives, Inc., 
adopted a resolution urging the Con- 
gress to override President Eisenhower’s 
veto of the price support bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NORTHERN COOPERATIVES, INC., 
Wadena, Minn., April 9, 1958. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: At our an- 
nual meeting on April 1, 1958, at Wadena, 
Minn., the following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, That we the delegates and 
members of Northern Cooperatives, Inc., as- 
sembled in annual meeting on April 1, 1958, 
urgently request your special efforts in be- 
half of all the people of this upper Midwest 
area in gaining the necessary vote to over- 
ride the President's ill-advised veto of the 
price support bill.” 

We earnestly solicit your support of our 
cause. 


Respectfully, 
ARTHUR HANSEN, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 77. Concurrent resolution to 
extend greetings to the Federal Legislature 
of the West Indies (Rept. No. 1435). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Whiting Willauer, of Massachusetts, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Costa Rica, vice Robert F. Woodward; 

Walter Howe, of Connecticut, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Chile, vice Cecil B. Lyon; 

Kingsley Davis, of New York, to be the 
‘representative on the Population Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations; 

Dr. Althea K. Hottel, of Pennsylvania, to 
be the representative on the Social Commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations; and 

Jacob D. Beam, of New Jersey, and sundry 
other persons, for appointment and promo- 
tion in the foreign and diplomatic service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

8.3616. A bill to amend title XV of the 
Social Security Act to provide for payments 
of unemployment compensation thereunder 
to veterans discharged after 1957, to the same 
extent as such payments are made to civilian 
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employees of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself and Mr. 
MORTON) : 

S. 3617. A bill to change the name of the 
Abraham Lincoln National Historical Park 
to Abraham Lincoln’s Birthplace; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Coorrr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 3618. A bill to provide for the registra- 
tion of labor unions the members of which 
are employed by employers engaged in com- 
merce or in activities affecting commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McOLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 3619. A bill to establish a National 
Wilderness Preservation System for the 
permanent good of the whole people, to pro- 
vide for the protection and administration 
of the areas within this System by existing 
Federal agencies and for the gathering and 
dissemination of information to increase the 
knowledge and appreciation of wilderness for 
its appropriate use and enjoyment by the 
people, to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation Council, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr, NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 3620. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Bogatkin Manea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request) : 

S. 3621. A bill to repeal the act of March 
24, 1948, which establishes special require- 
ments governing the selection of superin- 
tendents of national cemeteries; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 3622. A bill to amend the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956 to permit 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to make 
payments with respect to the special restora- 
tive training of younger persons than those 
with respect to whom the Administrator may 
now make such payments; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 3623. A bill for the relief of certain of- 
ficers of the United States Air Force who per- 
formed service with the United States dur- 
ing World War II as part of a Yugoslav De- 
tachment; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 288) concerning participa- 
tion of the United States Government in 

\the American Fair in Moscow in Au- 
gust 1958, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


CHANGE OF NAME OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHPLACE 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself, and my colleague, the 

junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 

Morton], I introduce, for appropriate 

reference, a bill to change the name of 
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the Abraham Lincoln National Historical 
Park to Abraham Lincoln’s Birthplace. 

Abraham Lincoln was born on Febru- 
ary 12, 1809, on a farm in Hardin County, 
Ky. Later, Larue County was estab- 
lished and Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace 
is now situated in Larue County, a few 
miles from its county seat, Hodgenville, 
Ky. On the original farm, the log cabin 
in which Lincoln was born stands, and 
nearby, a marble memorial has been 
erected. In 1916, his birthplace was es- 
tablished as a national park and was 
named the Abraham Lincoln National 
Park by the act of July 17, 1916, and was 
later changed to the Abraham Lincoln 
National Historical Park by the act of 
August 11, 1939. 

It is the belief of many Kentuckians, 
a belief which I share, that this park 
should be designated as Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Birthplace to identify it and dis- 
tinguish it from the many parks and 
shrines that mark Abraham Lincoln’s 
life. I believe thousands of people 
throughout the United States would also 
approve the change which the bill I in- 
troduce proposes. I think it is important 
to make this change as we approach the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3617) to change the name 
of the Abraham Lincoln National His- 
torical Park to Abraham Lincoln’s Birth- 
place, introduced by Mr. Cooper (for 
himself and Mr. Morton), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


LABOR UNION REGISTRATION ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill for appropriate refer- 
ence. 

After having served for nearly 15 
months as chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, I am firmly 
convinced of the urgent need for reme- 
dial legislation. 

Investigations made by the Senate se- 
lect committee have disclosed many im- 
proper practices and abuses in labor- 
management relations. For a list and 
description of such improper activities 
and abuses the committee has dis- 
covered, I refer Senators who are in- 
terested to the interim report of the se- 
lect committee submitted to the Senate 
on March 24, 1958. 

It is perfectly obvious that these im- 
proper practices are of such a nature 
that they should no longer be tolerated 
or permitted to flourish. 

The extent to which criminal, corrupt, 
and disreputable elements have infil- 
trated and now dominate the labor 
movement in some areas is shocking to 
an alarming degree. The impositions on 
management and the public, and the ex- 
ploitation of union members in some la- 
bor organizations by arrogant and dis- 
honest labor officials, have reached pro- 
portions that violate all proper ethics 
and standards of decency, defy law and 
order, and constitute a serious threat to 
free trade unionism and to our free en- 
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terprise system. Unless these vicious 
practices are stopped, there is real dan- 
ger ultimately of a racketeer, gangster- 
dominated economy in America. 

These evils must be dealt with by leg- 
islation. The honest, dedicated leader- 
ship of the labor movement—however 
conscientious and determined it may be 
to discover, expose, and drive out the 
crooks, hoodlums, and undesirable ele- 
ments which have reached positions of 
influence and authority in some labor 
unions—simply does not have either the 
capacity or the power to do it. 

The duty, therefore, rests squarely 
upon the Congress to enact laws to safe- 
guard the rights, the interest, and the 
welfare of the workers, of the employers, 
and of the public at large. This duty we 
cannot shirk. It must be met. We have 
no other alternative except by inaction to 
condone that which in all good con- 
science we should condemn and prevent. 

It is being freely predicted in some 
quarters that the Congress lacks the 
moral and political courage to face up to 
this issue and to do anything about it. 
Other sources are skeptical and are ap- 
prehensive that we will be influenced by 
partisan or political considerations 
rather than be guided by a sense of pa- 
triotic and public responsibility. On 
that score, I know we face a challenge, 
but I do not believe we will either fail or 
falter. I have an abiding faith and con- 
fidence in the courage, wisdom, and in- 
tegrity of the membership of this body, 
and of the other House of the Congress, 
and I simply cannot—I do not—helieve 
we will be derelict in our duty and 
found wanting. 

Mr. President, I am not, and I shall 
never be, an enemy of, or unfriendly to, 
organized labor and its members who 
work and pay their dues. I want to be, 
and I am, their friend; but I am, and 
shall continue to be, unfriendly to those 
who would, and who do, bring dishonor 
and desrepute upon the labor movement, 
and who exploit the dues-paying mem- 
bers of organized labor and their families 
for their own personal advantage, greed, 
and self-aggrandizement. 

The bill which I introduce today is not 
punitive or oppressive either in character 
or purpose. It is designed and intended 
for the protection of, and to secure and 
preserve, the rights and liberties of the 
working men and women in America. 
There is not a single provision in this 
bill that will militate against their in- 
terest and welfare. If enacted into law, 
their interest will be protected and their 
welfare greatly enhanced. 

I make no claim that the bill is perfect. 
It is not. No doubt it can be, after care- 
ful study, improved by proper amend- 
ments or modifications. But it does 
make the right approach toward the 
elimination of some evils which now ex- 
ist in the labor-management field, and 
its basic principles and fundamentals 
should be retained and enacted into law. 

The legislation I am proposing is not 
all that is needed. A number of other 
bills are pending in the Senate which 
deal with other aspects of the problem. 
Later, after the investigations by the 
committee have progressed further, I 
shall propose additional measures. In 
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the meantime, I respectfully urge the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to give the bill immediate con- 
sideration. Action should be had at this 
session of Congress. The evils the bill 
is designed to correct will continue to 
thrive until Congress acts. In this in- 
stance, action delayed will be justice de- 
nied. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an analysis of the provisions of 
this bill which I have prepared may be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the analysis will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3618) to provide for the 
registration of labor unions, the mem- 
bers of which are employed by employers 
engaged in commerce or in activities 
affecting commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The analysis presented by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF BILL WHICH WOULD REQUIRE 
THE REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNIONS, AND To 
ELIMINATE CERTAIN UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 
IN THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT FIELD, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


The bill requires all labor unions engaged 
in commerce or whose members are employed 
by employers engaged in commerce or in 
businesses affecting commerce to register 
with the Secretary of Labor by filing state- 
ments containing certain financial and other 
information concerning the organization and 
activities of the union. The registration 
statement would also be required to include 
a copy of the charter and bylaws of the 
union, which would be required by the bill 
to contain certain provisions and to conform 
to certain standards. 

The union would be required, in order to 
keep its registration statement in effect, (1) 
to keep up to date the information required 
to be reported in the registration statement, 
and (2) to comply with the provisions re- 
quired by the bill to be contained in its 
charter and bylaws. 

Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds that 
a union has failed to keep its registration 
statement up to date or that such statement 
or any amendment or financial report filed 
under the bill contains false or misleading 
statements or that the union has failed to 
comply with the provisions required by the 
bill to be contained in its charter and bylaws, 
he will have authority, upon notice to the 
union and opportunity for hearing, to make 
a determination that a registration statement 
is no longer in effect. 

A union which is required to register and 
which fails to do so or whose registration is 
determined by the Secretary of Labor no 
longer to be in effect, will lose (1) its right 
to be certified as the representative of em- 
ployees under the National Labor Relations 
Act or any other Federal act, as well as its 
right to file charges or complaints on behalf 
of employees before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board or other Government agencies, 
and (2) its tax exemption, as well as that of 
any trust or other organization organized by 
it for the benefit of its members, under the 
Internal Revenue Code. The determination 
of the Secretary of Labor would be subject 
to court review. 

Willful misrepresentation of material facts 
in a registration statement or financial re- 
port would be punishable as a felony and 
persons guilty thereof could be denied, 
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under proceedings instituted by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the privilege of acting as offi- 
cers or agents of registered labor unions. 

Certain other offenses including bribery, 
extortion, and false entry in or destruction 
of records would also be made criminal 
offenses. 

Registration statements and reports filed 
under the bill would be made available by 
the Secretary of Labor for inspection by the 
public. 

The bill provides for the supervision of 
union elections by the Secretary of Labor 
upon request of at least 10 percent of the 
members. It also authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to void an election where he de- 
termines, after investigation conducted upon 
request of at least 10 percent of the mem- 
bers, that fraud or other improper practices 
existed in connection with the election. 

The bill amends the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act so as to make organizational pick- 
eting prior to the holding of a representa- 
tion election an unfair labor practice unless 
two-thirds of the employees concerned have 
requested their employer to recognize as 
their bargaining representative a particular 
labor union designated by them. 

Persons and organizations who are not 
employees of an employer but who are re- 
tained by an employer for the purpose of 
acting on his behalf with respect to labor 
relations between the employer and his em- 
ployees would also be required to register 
with the Secretary of Labor, and upon fail- 
ure to do so would be subject to fine and 
imprisonment, This requirement would not 
apply to attorneys, arbitrators and others 
who are retained by both labor and man- 
agement, and Government officers in posi- 
tions relating to labor-management rela- 
tions. Such registration statements could 
be suspended or canceled in the same man- 
ner and for the same reasons as is provided 
for the cancellation or suspension of regis- 
tration statements filed by labor unions, 

Registered local unions would be required 
by the bill to incorporate in their charter 
or bylaws provisions: 

(1) Limiting the amount of the initiation 
fee to be charged any prospective member 
of such union, such fee to be related to 
the amount of wages employees with the 
particular skills of such prospective member 
generally receive in the locality at the time; 

(2) Requiring the maintenance of a ros- 
ter of the names and addresses of all mem- 
bers of such union, which roster shall be 
open to inspection to all members of the 
union; 

(3) Requiring that bylaws providing for 
the payment of dues be adopted or amended 
only by majority vote of the members of 
the union; 

(4) Requiring that a general membership 
meeting be held at least 3 times each year, 
that all members be given 10 days’ advance 
notice of such meeting, and that such notice 
shall specify the matters to be taken up at 
such meeting; 

(5) Requiring that the three principal offi- 
cers of the union, the board of directors, ex- 
ecutive committee, or other governing body 
of the union be elected by written, secret 
ballot by majority vote of the membership 
of the union; > 

(6) Requiring that the certified account- 
ants who certify the financial records of 
the union be elected by written, secret ballot 
by majority vote of the membership of the 
union; 

(7) Requiring that each member of the 
union be entitled to one vote and one vote 
only at any general membership meeting, 
and that all votes be cast in person; 

(8) Requiring that officers not be elected 
for a period of more than 2 years; 

(9) Providing for the removal of union 
officers for cause; 

(10) Requiring that delegates of the 
union to any conyention or meeting of an 
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international union be elected by majority 
vote of the membership of the local union; 

(11) Requiring that the salaries of the 
officers, directors, or other governing body 
of the union be established by majority 
vote of the membership of the union; 

(12) Prohibiting the granting of a gen- 
eral expense allowance to any officer, director, 
etc., of the union unless such expense allow- 
ance has been voted at a general membership 
meeting; 

(13) Requiring that officers and em- 
ployees handling union funds be put under 
bond; 

(14) Requiring that records of action 
taken at general membership meetings be 
kept and be open to inspection by the 
members of the union; 

(15) Requiring that detailed financial rec- 
ords of the union be kept and be open to 
inspection by the members of the union; 

(16) Requiring that all records required to 
be kept be kept for at least 6 years; 

(17) Limiting the amount of working 
capital a union may have on hand and pre- 
scribe the manner in which surplus capital 
shall be invested; 

(18) Requiring the making of an annual 
report to the members of the financial con- 
dition of the union; and 

(19) Requiring that each member of the 
union be given a copy of any collective bar- 
gaining agreement which affects his employ- 
ment. 


red international unions are re- 
quired by the bill to incorporate in their 
charter or bylaws provisions: 

(1) Requiring that a convention be held 
at least once each 3 years at which officers 
will be elected; 

(2) Limiting the tenure of office of officers 
of the union; 

(8) Requiring that each local union shall 
have a vote based on the number of its mem- 
bers and that each local union shall partici- 
pate in the election of officers of the inter- 
national union; 

(4) Requiring that boards of directors or 
other governing bodies of the international 
union be elected by the constituent local 
unions of such international union and none 
others; 

(5) Requiring that the three principal 
officers of an international union be elected 
at a convention meeting of such union; 

(6) Requiring that the certified public 
accountant certifying the financial records 
of an international union be elected at a 
convention meeting of such union; 

(7) Requiring that the salaries of officers, 
directors or other governing bodies of the 
international union be established by 
majority vote of the constituent local unions 
of such international union; 

(8) Requiring that general expense al- 
lowances to union officers, directors, etc., of 
an international union be permitted only by 
majority vote of the constituent local unions 
of such international union; 

(9) Requiring that 30 days’ notice be given 
of any meeting for the election of officers, 
directors, or other governing bodies of an 
international union; 

(10) Requiring that certain notice be given 
of any extraordinary meeting of an inter- 
national union and that the constituent local 
unions of such international union be ad- 
vised of the matters proposed to be taken up 
at such meeting; 

(11) Requiring that records of matters 
acted upon at any general meeting of an 
international union be kept and be open to 
inspection by the members of the constituent 
local unions of such international union; 

(12) Requiring that detailed financial rec- 
ords of the international union be kept and 
be open to inspection by interested parties; 

(13) Requiring that records required to be 
kept for 6 years; 

(14) Requiring that the international 
union make an annual report of its financial 
condition to its constituent local unions; 
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(15) Requiring that officers and employees 
handling funds of an international union be 
put under bond; 

(16) Requiring that no representative of a 
local union be allowed to vote unless he has 
been elected by the members of such local 
union; 

(17) Requiring that an international 
union shall be entitled to a roster of the 
members of its constituent local unions in 
order to determine amount of voting power 
to which such constituent unions should be 
entitled; 

(18) Establishing limitations on the 
amount of working capital the international 
union may have on hand and prescribing the 
manner in which surplus capital may be in- 
vested; 

(19) Requiring that the international 
union furnish affected constituent unions 
with copies of collective bargaining agree- 
ments made by the international unions; 

(20) Prescribing the conditions under 
which charters will be granted to constituent 
unions; and 

(21) Setting forth the conditions under 
which the international union may impose 
a trusteeship on a constituent union, and 
limiting the time during which such a trus- 
teeship may be exercised. 

Both local and international unions would 
be required by the bill to include in their 
charter or bylaws provisions: 

(1) Requiring preservation for a period of 
a year all ballots on matters required to be 
determined by secret ballot; 

(2) Prohibiting the creation or financing 
by the union of other organizations unless 
authorized by secret ballot of the member- 
ship; 

(3) Prohibiting the loaning of union funds 
to officers of the union or to any business in 
which such officers have an interest; 

(4) Making persons who are under civil 
disability for conviction of crime ineligible 
to serve as officers or agents of the union; and 

(5) Requiring the union to obtain the 
approval of a majority of its members, by 
secret ballot, before calling a strike or enter- 
ing into a collective bargaining agreement. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM 
REVISION OF BILL TO PRESERVE AMERICAN 
‘WILDERNESS 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the great opportunities still facing the 
85th Congress is a matter of deep and 
longtime interest to me. I refer to the 
opportunity we have, through the wilder- 
ness bill (S. 1176), to establish a na- 
tional policy for preserving some of our 
great primeval areas. 

For years I have been concerned with 
programs to preserve our wilderness, and 
when the wilderness bill was introduced 
in the 84th Congress by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] I was glad to be closely asso- 
ciated with him as a cosponsor and an 
active advocate. 

That introduction came late in the 
2d session of the 84th Congress and 
was for study purposes only. In the 85th 
Congress, however, we have faced and 
are facing a definite challenge to see 
wilderness preservation legislation be- 
come a reality. 

We have seen the wilderness bill sub- 
jected to hearings in both the House and 
Senate. We have had the reports of the 
executive departments. We have had 
the criticisms and suggestions of those 
who, for one reason or another, have op- 
posed it in whole or in part. We have 
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had an increasing public interest and an 
encouraging expression of editorial ap- 
proval—commendations in newspaper 
editorials from coast to coast: Boston, in 
the Christian Science Monitor; New 
York, in the New York Times; Washing- 
ton, in the Post and Times Herald; St. 
Louis, in the Post-Dispatch; San Fran- 
cisco, in the Chronicle; Portland, Oreg., 
in the Oregon Journal—to name a few 
and outstanding examples. 

As a result of all these comments, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, commendations, we 
have had an excellent opportunity to 
clarify and improve the bill and to 
change it so far as possible to meet 
objections. 

Mr. President, we have been meeting 
this challenge. Following the hearings 
last June and the conferences that came 
later with experts in our executive agen- 
cies and with others who have been 
specially concerned, a revised form of 
the bill was prepared, and this revision 
has itself been subjected to further scru- 
tiny and revision. This second revision 
of the bill is in the form of an Interior 
Committee Print No. 2, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3619) to establish a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System 
for the permanent good of the whole 
people, to provide for the protection and 
administration of the areas within this 
System by existing Federal agencies, and 
for the gathering and dissemination of 
information to increase the knowledge 
and appreciation of wilderness for its ap- 
propriate use and enjoyment by the peo- 
ple, to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation Council, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a), in order to 
secure for the American people of present 
and future generations the benefits of an 
enduring resource of wilderness, there is 
hereby established a National Wilderness 
Preservation System. As hereinafter pro- 
vided, this System shall be composed of areas 
of public land in the United States, and its 
Territories and possessions, retaining their 
natural primeval environment and influence 
and being managed for purposes consistent 
with their continued preservation as wilder- 
ness, which areas shall serve the public pur- 
poses of recreational, scenic, scientific, edu- 
cational, conservation, and historical use 
and enjoyment by the people in such man- 
ner as will leave them unimpaired for future 
use and enjoyment as wilderness. 

(h) The Congress recognizes that an in- 
creasing population, accompanied by expand- 
ing settlement and growing mechanization, 
is destined to occupy and modify all areas 
within the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions except those that are designated 
for preservation and protection in their nat- 
ural condition. The preservation of such 
designated areas of wilderness is recognized 
as a desirable policy of the Government of the 
United States of America for the health, wel- 
fare, knowledge, and happiness of its citizens 
of present and future generations, particu- 
larly for those uses of such areas that facili- 
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tate recreation and the preservation or resti- 
tution of health. 

It is accordingly declared to be the policy 
of Congress (1) to secure the dedication of 
an adequate system of areas of wilderness 
to serve the recreational, scenic, scientific, 
educational, conservation, and historical 
needs of the people, and (2) to provide for 
the protection of these areas in perpetuity 
and for the gathering and dissemination of 
information regarding their use and enjoy- 
ment as wilderness. Pursuant to this policy 
the Congress gives sanction to the con- 
tinued preservation as wilderness of those 
areas federally owned or controlled that are 
within national parks, national forests, na- 
tional wildlife refuges, or other public lands, 
and that have so far retained under their 
Federal administration the principal at- 
tributes of their primeval character. It is 
pursuant to this policy and sanction that 
the National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem is established. Within the units of this 
System designated for inclusion by this act, 
and in those that may later be designated 
in accordance with its provisions, the preser- 
vation of wilderness shall be paramount. 

In establishing thus a National Wilderness 
Preservation System to include units within 
the national forests it is further declared to 
be the policy of Congress to administer the 
national forests with the general objectives 
of multiple use and sustained yield, and in 
order to carry out this policy the Secretary 
of Agriculture is accordingly directed to ad- 
minister the national forests on a multiple 
use basis so that the resources thereof will 
be used and developed to produce a sus- 
tained yield of products and services, includ- 
ing the establishment and maintenance of 
wilderness areas, for the benefit of all the 
people of this and future generations. 

(c) A wilderness, in contrast with those 
areas where man and his own works domi- 
nate the landscape, is hereby recognized as 
an area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a part of the natural community, 
a visitor who does not remain and whose 
travels leave only trails. 

For the purposes of this act the term 
“wilderness” shall include the areas provided 
for in section 2 of this act and such other 
areas as shall be designated for inclusion 
in the National Wilderness Preservation 
System in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


Sec. 2. The National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System (hereafter referred to in this act 
as the System) shall comprise (subject to 
preexisting private rights, if any) the fed- 
erally owned or controlled areas of land and 
water provided for in this section and the 
related airspace reservations. 


NATIONAL FOREST AREAS 


(a) The System shall include the areas 
within the national forests classified on 
June 1, 1957, by the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Forest Service as wilderness, 
wild, primitive, or roadless: Provided, That 
the System shall not include any primitive 
area which the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
determine to be not predominantly of wil- 
derness value, and each primitive area in- 
cluded in the System shall be subject to such 
boundary modification as the Secretary shall 
determine to be needed to exclude any por- 
tions not predominantly of wilderness value 
or to add any adjacent national forest lands 
predominantly of wilderness value. 

Additional areas for inclusion in the Sys- 
tem may be designated within national for- 
ests by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Any addition, modification, or elimination 
of any national forest area or part thereof, 
to, in, or from the System shall be in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall establish in conformity 
with the purposes of this act and shall be 
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made only after not less than 90 days public 
notice and the holding of a public hearing, if 
there is a demand for such a hearing, and 
shall take effect as provided in subsection 
(f) below. 


NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM AREAS 


(b) At the times and in the manner here- 
inafter provided for, the System shall in- 
clude each park, monument, and recreation 
area in the National Park System on June 1, 
1957, embracing a continuous area of 5,000 
acres or more without roads. 

Additional units of the National Park 
System may be designated for inclusion in 
the Wilderness System by act of Congress or 
by Executive order or proclamation of the 
President. No unit of the National Park 
System shall be removed from the Wilder- 
ness System except by act of Congress. 

Ninety days after giving public notice in 
accordance with section 4 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 238; 
5 U. 8. C. 1003) the Secretary of the Interior 
shall designate within each unit of the Na- 
tional Park System included in the System 
such area or areas as he shall determine to 
be required for roads, motor trails, buildings, 
accommodations for visitors, and adminis- 
trative installations, A notice of each such 
designation, together with a map and de- 
scription of the affected area or areas, shall 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Nation- 
al Wilderness Preservation Council estab- 
lished hereunder. 

No designation of an area for roads, motor 
trails, buildings, accommodations for visitors, 
or administrative installations shall modify 
or affect the application to that area of the 
provisions of the act approved August 25, 
1916, entitled “An act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes” (39 
Stat. 535, as cmended; U. S. C. 16: 1 et seq.). 
The accommodations and installations in 
such designated areas shall be incident to the 
conservation and use and enjoyment of the 
scenery and the natural and historical ob- 
jects and flora and fauna of the park or 
monument in its natural condition. 

The inclusion of any National Park Sys- 
tem area within the National Wilderness 
Preservation System pursuant to this act 
shall in no manner lower the standards 
evolved for the use and preservation of such 
National Park System areas in accordance 
with the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535, 
as amended; 16 U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec, 1 
et seq.), the statutory authority under which 
the area was created, or any other act of 
Congress which might pertain to or affect 
such National Park System area, including, 
but not limited to, the act of June 8, 1906 
(34 Stat. 225; 16 U. S. C., 1952 edition, secs. 
432 et seq.), the provisions of section 796, 
title 16, United States Code, 1952 edition, 
and the act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 
16 U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 461 et seq.). 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES AND RANGES 


(c) At the times and in the manner here- 
inafter provided for, the System shall include, 
each national wildlife refuge and range em- 
bracing on June 1, 1957, a continuous area 
of 5,000 acres or more without roads, 
and such other wildlife refuge or range as the 
Secretary of the Interlor may determine to 
be predominantly valuable for the preserva- 
tion of wildlife under wilderness conditions, 
Designations of such refuges and ranges shall 
be reported, with maps and descriptions, to 
the Secretary of the National Wilderness 
Preservation Council established hereunder. 
No wildlife refuge or range shall be removed 
from the System except by Act of Congress. 

Ninety days after giving public notice in 
accordance with section 4, Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 238; 5 U. S. C. 
1003) the Secretary of the Interior shall 
designate within each national wildlife 
refuge and range included in the System such 
area or areas as he shall determine to be 
required for roads and buildings and other 
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installations for administration and protec- 
tion of the wildlife. A notice of each such 
designation together with a map and descrip- 
tion of the affected area or areas shall be 
forwarded to the secretary of the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council established 
hereunder. 
THE INDIANS’ WILDERNESS 

(d) The System shall include such areas 
of tribal land on Indian reservations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may designate upon 
the recommendation of or with the consent 
of the several tribes or bands, through their 
tribal councils or other duly constituted au- 
thorities. Such designation shall not change 
the title to the land or curtail or take away 
any authority or power of the tribe over its 
tribal land. 

Any proposed addition, modification, or 
elimination of roadless or wild areas within 
Indian reservations shall be in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall establish in conformity with 
the purposes of this act and shall be made 
only with the consent of the several tribes 
or bands, through their tribal councils or 
other duly constituted authorities. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
rected to make any addition, modification, 
or elimination recommended by any tribe or 
band with regard to any area of its tribal 
land. Any addition, modification, or elimi- 
nation shall be reported, with map and de- 
scription, to the secretary of the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council. Nothing 
in this act shall in any respect abrogate any 
treaty with any band or tribe of Indians, or 
in any way modify or otherwise affect exist- 
ing hunting and fishing rights or privileges, 


OTHER UNITS 


(e) The System shall also include such 
units as may be designated within any fed- 
erally owned or controlled area of land 
and/or water by the official or officials au- 
thorized to determine the use of the lands 
and waters involved, including any area or 
areas acquired by gift or bequest by any 
agency of the Federal Government for pres- 
ervation as wilderness. Addition to or modi- 
fication or elimination of such units shall be 
in accordance with regulations that shall be 
established in conformity with the purposes 
of this act by the official or officials author- 
ized to determine the use of the lands and 
waters involved, and shall take effect as 
provided in subsection (f) below. Said offi- 
cial or officials shall forward a notice of 
such addition, modification, or elimination 
to the secretary of the National Wilderness 
Preservation Council. Such regulations with 
regard to any privately owned area given or 
bequeathed to a Federal agency for preserva- 
tion as wilderness shall be in accordance 
with such agreements as shall be made at 
the time of such gift or bequest. 


ADDITIONS, MODIFICATIONS, AND ELIMINATIONS 


(f) Any proposed addition to, modifica- 
tion of, or elimination from any area of 
wilderness established in accordance with 
this act, other than on Indian reservations 
in accordance with subsection (d) of this 
section, shall be reported to Congress by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
the Interior, or other official or officials hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the lands involved and 
shall take effect upon the expiration of the 
first period of 120 calendar days, of continu- 
ous session of Congress, following the date 
on which the report is received by Congress; 
but only if during this period there has not 
been passed by Congress a concurrent resolu- 
tion opposing such proposed addition, modi- 
fication, or elimination, A copy of each 
such report submitted to Congress shall at 
the same time be forwarded to the secretary 
of the National Wilderness Preservation 
Council. Within any federally owned unit 
within the System the acquisition of any 
privately owned lands is hereby authorized 
and such sums as the Congress may decide 
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are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
such acquisition out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

(g) Designations of areas in National Park 
System units and in national wildlife refuges 
and ranges as provided for in section 2 (b) 
and (c) shall be made not later than 10 years, 
after the date of this act, or within 2 years 
after the unit has been added to the System, 
whichever is later. Each such National Park 
System unit and each such refuge or range 
shall become a part of the System when the 
designation has been made. Should the Sec- 
retary fail to make such a designation within 
the time limits specified, each refuge, range, 
or unit of the National Park System involved, 
with the exception of roads, motor trails, 
buildings, accommodations for visitors, 
and/or other installations for administration 
and protection then existing in any refuge, 
range, or unit, shall automatically then be- 
come a part of the System. 

Determinations regarding national forest 
areas classified as primitive as provided for 
in the proviso in section 2 (a) shall be made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture within 10 
years after the date of this act and any such 
area regarding which such determinations 
haye not then been made shall, with the 
exception of any roads, motor trails, struc- 
tures, or other installations then existing, 
automatically then become a permanent part 
of the System no longer subject to the pro- 
viso in section 2 (a). 

USE OF THE WILDERNESS 

Sec. 3. (a) Nothing in this act shall be in- 
terpreted as interfering with the purpose 
stated in the establishment of any national 
park or monument, national forest, national 
wildlife refuge, Indian reservation, or other 
Federal land area involved, except that any 
agency administering any area within the 
National Wilderness Preservation System 
shall be responsible for preserving the wilder- 
mess character of the area and shall so ad- 
minister such area for other purpose or pur- 
poses as to preserve also its wilderness char- 
acter. The National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System shall be devoted to the public 
purposes of recreational, educational, scenic, 
scientific, conservation, and historical uses. 
All such use shall be in harmony, both in kind 
and degree, with the wilderness environment 
and with its preservation, and the areas 
within the System shall be so managed as to 
protect and preserve the soil and the vega- 
tation thereon beneficial to wildlife. 

The administration of areas in the national 
forests as units of the System shall be in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall establish in con- 
formity with the purposes of this act; and 
such purposes are hereby declared to be with- 
in and supplemental to but not in interfer- 
ence with the purposes for which national 
forests are established as set forth in the 
Act of June 4, 1897 (sec. 1, 30 Stat. 34, 35; 
16 U. S. C. 475, 551). 

The administration of the included na- 
tional parks, national monuments, and wild- 
life refuges and ranges as units of the System 
shall be in accordance with such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior shall estab- 
lish in conformity with the purposes of this 
act. 
The administration of roadless and wild 
areas within Indian reservations included 
in the System shall be in accordance with 
such regulations as the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall establish in conformity with the 
purposes of this act subject to the consent 
of the several tribes or bands, through their 
tribal councils or other duly constituted au- 
thorities, each with regard to the area or 
areas within its jurisdiction. 

The administration of any other area 
added to the System and not otherwise pro- 
vided for in this section shall be in accord- 
ance with such regulations as shall be es- 
tablished in conformity with the purposes 
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of this act by the official or officials au- 
thorized to determine the use of the lands 
and waters involved. 

Copies of the regulations established for 
such administration of any unit or units of 
the System and copies of any subsequent 
amendments thereto shall be forwarded by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Interior, or such other official or offi- 
cials as shall establish such regulations, to 
the secretary of the National Wilderness 
Preservation Council, The Council shall 
maintain a public file of such regulations 
but shall have no administrative jurisdic- 
tion over any unit in the System nor over 
any agency that does have such jurisdic- 
tion. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, and subject to existing private 
rights (if any), no portion of any area con- 
stituting a unit of the System shall be 
devoted to any form of commercial enter- 
prise except as contemplated by the pur- 
poses of this act. Within su areas, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in section 
and in section 2 of this act, there shall be 
no permanent road; nor shall there be any 
use of motor vehicles, motorized equipment, 
or motorboats, or landing of aircraft, nor 
any other mechanical transport or delivery 
of persons or supplies, nor any temporary 
road, nor any structure or installation, in ex- 
cess of the minimum required for the ad- 
ministration of the area for the purposes of 
this act. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


(c) The following special provisions are 
hereby made: 

(1) Within national forest areas included 
in the System grazing of domestic livestock 
and the use of aircraft or motorboats where 
these practices have already become well 
established may be permitted to continue 
subject to such restrictions as the Chief of 
the Forest Service deems desirable. 

(2) Within national forest areas included 
in the System the President may, within a 
specific area and in accordance with such 
regulations as he may deem desirable, au- 
thorize prospecting, mining, the establish- 
ment or maintenance of reservoirs and wa- 
ter-conservation works, and such measures 
as may be found necessary in the control of 
insects and diseases, including the perma- 
nent road construction found essential to 
such mining and reseryoir construction, 
upon his determination that such use in 
the specific area will better serve the in- 
terests of the United States than will its 
denial, 

(3) Other provisions of this act to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the management 
of the Superior, Little Indian Sioux, and 
Caribou Roadless areas in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, Minn., shall be in accordance 
with regulations established by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in accordance with the 
general purpose of maintaining, without un- 
necessary restrictions on other uses, includ- 
ing that of timber, the primitive character 
of the roadless areas, particularly in the 
vicinity of lakes, streams, and portages: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall preclude 
the continuance within these roadless areas 
of any already established use of motorboats. 
Nothing in this act shall modify the restric- 
tions and provisions of the Shipstead-Nolan 
Act, Public Law 539, 75th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, July 10, 1930, and the Humphrey-Thye- 
Blatnik-Andresen Act, Public Law 607, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, June 22, 1956, as apply- 
ing to the Superior National Forest or the 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Modifications of roadless areas within the 
Superior National Forest shall be accom- 
plished in the same manner as provided in 
section 2 (a) and (f). 

(4) Any existing use authorized or pro- 
vided for in the Executive order or legisla- 
tion establishing any national wildlife refuge 
or range may be continued in accordance 
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with permit granted under such authoriza< 
tion or provision. 

(5) Nothing in this act shall constitute 
an express or implied claim or denial on the 
part of the Federal Government as to ex- 
emption from State water laws. 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION COUNCIL 

Sec. 4. (a) A National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Council is hereby created to consist 
ex officio of the persons at the time desig- 
nated as the Chief of the United States For- 
est Service, the Director of the National Park 
Service, the Director of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and also three citi- 
zen members known to be informed regard- 
ing, and interested in the preservation of, 
wilderness, one of whom shall be named 
initially for a term of 2 years, 1 for a term of 
4 years, and 1 for a term of 6 years, by the 
President. After the expiration of these Ini- 
tial terms, each citizen member shall be ap- 
pointed for a 6-year term. The President 
shall designate from among its members a 
chairman, who shall serve for a 2-year term. 
The secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
shall be the secretary of the Council and, 
subject to the Council, shall maintain its 
headquarters. 

(b) The Council shall serve as the re- 
pository for, and shall maintain available 
for public inspection, such maps and off- 
cial papers regarding the System as may 
be filed with it. The Council shall serve as 
a nonexclusive clearinghouse for exchange 
of information among the agencies admin- 
istering areas within the System. The Coun- 
cil shall make, sponsor, and coordinate 
surveys of wilderness needs and conditions 
and gather and disseminate information, in- 
cluding maps, for the information of the 
public regarding use and preservation of the 
areas of wilderness within the System, in- 
cluding information and maps regarding 
State and other non-Federal areas which 
the Council shall consider important for 
wilderness preservation. The Council is di- 
rected to consult with, advise, and invoke 
the aid of appropriate officers of the United 
States Government and to assist in obtain- 
ing cooperation in wilderness preservation 
and use among Federal and State agencies 
and private agencies and organizations con- 
cerned therewith. The Council, through its 
Chairman, shall annually present to Con- 
gress, not later than the first Monday in 
December, a report on the operations of the 
Council during the preceding fiscal year and 
on the status of the System at the close of 
that fiscal year, including an annotated list 
of the areas in the System showing their 
size, location, and administering agency, and 
shall make such recommendations to Con- 
gress as the Council shall deem advisable. 

(c) The Council shall meet annually and 
at such times between annual meetings as 
the Council shall determine, or upon call 
of the Chairman or any three members. 
Members of the Council shall serve as such 
without compensation but shall receive 
transportation expenses and in addition a 
per diem payment to be fixed by the Coun- 
cil, not to exceed $25 a day, as reimbursement 
for expenditures in connection with attend- 
ing any meeting of the Council. A sum 
sufficient to pay the necessary clerical and 
administrative expenses of the Council and 
its members, not to exceed an annual ex- 
penditure of $50,000, and such additional 
sums as the Congress may decide for carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Council, includ- 
ing printing, are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. The Coun- 
cil is authorized to accept private gifts and 
benefactions to be used to further the pur- 
poses of this Act, and such gifts and bene- 
factions shall be deductible from income for 
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Federal tax purposes and shall be exempt 
from Federal estate tax. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be known as the 
“National Wilderness Preservation Act.” 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, this 
new form of the wilderness bill has been 
analyzed and described, at my request, 
by Dr. Howard Zahniser, Washington 
representative of Trustees for Conserva- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement prepared for me by Dr. 
Zahniser, entitled “Improvements in the 
Wilderness Bill” be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE WILDERNESS BILL 


(An analysis and interpretation by Howard 
Zahniser, Washington representative, Trus- 
tees for Conservation, 6222 43d Avenue, 
Hyattsville, Md., February 15, 1958, pre- 
pared at the request of Senator RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER, of Oregon) 

Trustees for Conservation, an organi- 
zation with headquarters at 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco 8, Calif., has been 
working earnestly in support of the wilder- 
ness bill ever since its introduction, for study 
purposes, in the 84th Congress. As pointed 
out during the June 1957 hearings on the 
measure, “our approach to this legislation 
has been as cooperative and constructive as 
we could make it.” As we said then, our 
efforts “to take advantage of all criticisms 
and suggestions” have been earnest and con- 
tinuing. It has been the intention to de- 
velop a proposal that would not threaten 
other interests or interfere with established 
governmental programs. As criticisms have 
been received, adjustments have been pro- 
posed in the bill to perfect it. 

As pointed out in a July 22, 1957, letter 
to Senator James E. Murray, chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 

“We are convinced that its enactment 
when perfected will bring enduring appre- 
ciation from Americans everywhere not only 
now but through a long future.” 

We now believe that the wilderness bill 
has been so nearly perfected that all who 
believe in its principles and purposes should 
work earnestly for its enactment. As legis- 
lative processes continue, there may, of 
course, be further clarifications and improve- 
ments, but there need be no further hesita- 
tion in urging favorable action. 

It is the purpose of this memorandum to 
point out the changes that have been made 
and to explain the bill as it now is. 

TWO REVISIONS SINCE THE HEARINGS 

After the wilderness bill was first intro- 
duced, as S. 4013 on June 7, 1956, late in the 
closing session of the 84th Congress, it was 
widely circulated and subjected to study and 
discussion by many groups and specially in- 
terested conservationists. As a result, a 
number of fons were made, and when 
the present bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on February 11, 1957, as S. 1176, sig- 
nificant improvements had been made. 

Soon after its introduction, the full text 
of the bill together with the explanatory 
remarks then made by Senators HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY and RICHARD L. NEUBERGER were 
reprinted from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and widely distributed. A letter accompany- 
ing this reprint said to each who received 
it: “Your own study will be helpful, and an 
a of your opinion would be appre- 

ated.“ 

As a result additional suggestions were 
received. Criticisms revealed misunder- 
standings and objections. The hearings 
held in June 1957 revealed still other op- 
portunities to improve the bill. The state- 
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ments in opposition by the Forest Service 
and the National Park Service were espe- 
cially important. 

To take advantage of all these sugges- 
tions and criticisms we proposed at the time 
of the hearings a number of changes. 
These were in in a suggested 
revised draft. This draft (including further 
changes suggested after the hearings in 
connection with a study of the Department 
reports) appears om pages 270 to 275 of the 
transcript of the Senate hearings called Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Act: Hearings 
Before the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, United States Senate, 85th 
Congress, Ist session, on S. 1176. (Copies of 
these hearings are available from Trustees 
for Conservation.) 

This suggested revised draft led to a for- 
mal revision of the bill S. 1176, which ap- 
peared on December 4, 1957, as committee 
print No. 1 of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Committee print No. 1 immediately 
proved especially helpful as a means of con- 
ferring with critics of the measure and with 
individual officials in the land-management 
bureaus who were able to point out further 
helpful changes. 

The result is committee print No. 2 dated 
February 11, 1958, the anniversary, inciden- 
tally, of the 1957 introduction of S. 1176. 


THE WILDERNESS BILL AS COMMITTEE PRINT 
No. 2 

A number of significant changes have re- 
sulted from the statement made by the For- 
est Service at the hearings, and there have 
been some related changes as regards areas 
in the national forests. Some of these were 
outlined in my statement at the hearings. 
Some of them pertain also to criticisms that 
others have made. These all are noted as 
they occur in committee print No. 2, as 
follows: 

1. A paragraph has been added at the end 
of section 1 (b) from the substitute bill sug- 
gested at the hearing by the Forest Service. 
This paragraph makes plain that the wilder- 
ness bill is in keeping with the multiple-use 
policy, that wilderness preservation is to be 
one of the multiple-use purposes of the na- 
tional forests, and that the forests as a whole 
are to be administered with the general ob- 
jectives of multiple use and sustained yield. 
This paragraph does not permit any use of a 
wilderness area that would destroy it as wil- 
derness but rather emphasizes (1) that there 
are appropriate multiple uses of a wilderness 
and (2) that an area of wilderness within a 
national forest can be part of an overall 
multiple-use, sustained-yield policy for the 
whole forest. The wilderness area itself 
would, of course, include no timber cutting, 
for example. 

2. The listing of the wilderness, wild, 
roadless, and primitive areas in the nation- 
al forests has been eliminated. Instead, the 
first sentence in section 2 (a) has been sub- 
stituted. This change was suggested in my 
statement at the hearings, in response to 
many such suggestions by others. It was 
incorporated in committee print No. 1 and 
says that “the system shall include the 
areas within the national forests classified 
on June 1, 1957, by the Department of Ag- 
riculture or the Forest Service as wilder- 
ness, wild, primitive, or roadless.” A spe- 
cial proviso to make sure that the primitive 
areas are carefully studied before being final- 
ly and definitely included in the wilderness 
system has been added as follows: 

3. As à result of further discuscions on 
committee print 1 a proviso has been added 
to section 2 (a) which makes it clearer 
that the primitive areas are to be studied fur- 
ther, especially as to their boundaries. No 
primitive area that is determined to be not 
predominantly of wilderness value is to be 
included. A related addition, described in 
paragraph 5 below, provides that these de- 
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terminations are to be made within 10 years 
from the date of the act. This is the last 
paragraph in section 2 (g). 

4. In section 2 (f) the provision for an 
expression of any Congressional opposition 
to wilderness-area changes has been modi- 
fied. The bill now requires that such oppo- 
sition be expressed in a concurrent resolu- 
tion of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. Formerly, it provided that 
either House could disapprove such a change. 
This had been patterned after such prece- 
dents as those in the Reorganization Act, 
but critics have pointed out that as ex- 
pressed in S. 1176 this could let one House 
of Congress prevail over both the other House 
and the Executive. So sponsors of the bill 
were glad to provide for a concurrent resolu- 
tion. It has been emphasized that this ac- 
tion is not likely to occur often. It will not 
be required action. The bill merely provides 
that within a 120-day period Congress may 
if it wishes oppose the proposed action. If 
there is no concurrent resolution passed in 
the 120-day period the proposed change takes 
effect. This provision is in the middle of 
section 2 (f). It was in committee print 1 

5. As noted earlier, a paragraph has been 
added to section 2 (g) requiring that any 
determinations as to the wilderness value of 
primitive areas or portions thereof that 
would lead to their elimination shall be 
made within 10 years from the date of the 
act. Any primitive area after 10 years would 
be included on the same basis as any other 
unit in the system. Nonwilderness portions, 
such as roads, if any existed, would be ex- 
cluded. 

6. In the second paragraph of section 3 
(a) a declaration has been added, at the 
suggestion of the Forest Service, making clear 
that the purposes of the Wilderness bill are 
within and supplemental to but not in inter- 
ference with the national forest purposes 
stated im basic legislation. This was alsa 
in committee print 1, and had been suggested 
in Forest Service testimony at the hearing. 

7. The list of specific uses to be prohibited 
within areas of wilderness has been dropped 
from section 3 (b)—in line with a Forest 
Service suggestion made at the time of the 
hearing. Such use prohibitions are cov- 
ered by the requirements that “no portion 
of any area constituting a unit of the system 
shall be devoted to any form of commercial 
enterprise except as contemplated by the 
purposes of this act.” This was also in 
committee print 1. 

8. Protection provided in section 3 (b) 
against roads and mechanization has been 
clarified so as not to interfere with necessary 
administrative protection of the area from 
fires, insects and diseases. There is a cate- 
gorical prohibition of permanent roads. In 
addition there is a prohibifion of mechan- 
ized equipment and of temporary roads or 
structures “In excess of the minimum re- 
quired for the administration of the area for 
the purposes of this act.” The language in 
these provisions has been revised in commit- 
tee print No. 2. 

9. Whereas S. 1176 included prohibitions 
of mining and reservoir construction in the 
national wilderness areas (the national for- 
ests outside the special wilderness areas 
would not be affected in any case), a “special 
provision” Im section 3 (c) (2) now allows 
these upon a Presidential determination that 
such use “will better serve the interests of 
the United States.“ This provision has come 
from the substitute bill and discussion pre- 
sented by the Forest Service at the hearings. 
This was also in committee print No. 1. 

10. Section 3 (c) (2) also provides for 
“such measures as may be found necessary 
in the control of insects and diseases.” This 
was added in committee print 2. 

11. Section 3 (c) (3) revises and clarifies 
the special provisions of S. 1176 regarding 


the roadless“ areas. It safeguards the 
status quo. This was also in committee 
print No. 1. 


12. Changes as to the Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council noted later in this memorandum 
were in part suggested by testimony of the 
Forest Service, 


CHANGES RESULTING FROM NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE COMMENTS 


Significant improvements have been made, 
since S. 1176 was introduced, in provisions 
regarding National Park System areas. 
Through cooperative, informal discussions 
with the Director and others on the staff 
of the National Park Service the possibility 
of these improvements has been realized. 
They are represented in committee print 2, 
as follows: 

1. The listing of the National Park System 
areas to be included has been eliminated. 
Instead, the first sentence in section 2 (b) 
has been substituted. This change was sug- 
gested in my statement at the hearings—in 
response to suggestions by others. It was in- 
corporated in committee print No. 1. 

2. A paragraph has been added to section 
2 (b) to insure that the provisions of the 
Wilderness bill will not lower National Park 
System standards and to reaffirm as to this 
act these standards as provided in the basic 
legislation regarding National Park System 
areas. The statutes are specified. This 
paragraph is new in committee print No. 2. 

8. As a result of informal discussions with 
National Park Service individuals, section 2 
(f) has now been rephrased and clarified so 
that the possibility of Congressional review 
of wilderness changes (if the Congress so 
wishes in a concurrent resolution) applies 
to all areas established under the act, ex- 
cept that any areas on Indian reservations 
would not be so subject. The changes are 
new in committee print No. 2. 

4. To avoid an inconsistency revealed in 
the bill in the course of National Park Serv- 
ice discussions, section 2 (g) has been 
amended so as to provide for the exclusion 
of nonwilderness portions of any National 
Park System (or wildlife refuge) area that 
might become a part of the System. This 
amendment is new in committee print No. 2. 

5. Changes noted later in this memoran- 
dum regarding the Council have been made 
in part in response to comments from the 
National Park Service, among others. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE AREAS 


After cooperative discussions with officials 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service and par- 
ticularly in the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, the following change has been 
made: 

1, The specific listing of wildlife refuges 
and ranges has been dropped and instead 
there has been substituted the first sentence 
in section 2 (c). This is new in committee 
print No. 2. 

THE INDIANS’ WILDERNESS 

Significant changes have been made as to 
any areas of Indian lands that might become 
a part of the Wilderness System. In sub- 
stance these changes were proposed at the 
time of the hearings, but they have been car- 
ried further in subsequent drafts. They are 
intended to meet objections from the Indians. 
They were worked out in cooperation with 
representatives of the Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs. The purpose is to give 
the Indians the opportunity of having areas 
of wilderness included in the System but to 
make sure that this is done only at their 
wish and subject to their control. 

1. The specific statement has been added: 
“Such designation shall not change the title 
of the land or curtail or take away any au- 
thority or power of the tribe over its tribal 
land.” This is new in committee print No. 2. 

2. An added sentence says that “the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
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rected to make any addition, modification, or 
elimination recommended by any tribe or 
band with regard to any area of its tribal 
land.” This is new in committee print No. 2. 
CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF WATER RESOURCES 

Certain changes now incorporated in com- 
mittee print No. 2 have been made to meet 
suggestions made by the Department of Wa- 
ter Resources of the State of California. A 
statement by this department at the hearing 
added to the considerations in connection 
with making the changes suggested at the 
hearings by the Forest Service as regards 
reservoirs. These changes are those in sec- 
tion 3 (c) (2) already commented on in this 
memorandum, After this change was made 
in the posthearing draft and incorporated in 
committee print No. 1, further consultations 
with representatives of the California de- 
partment led to the following further 
changes: 

1. In addition to the reservoir provisions 
it appeared necessary to make sure that the 
provision applied also to related installations 
and accordingly, as recommended by the 
department’s spokesmen, the words “and 
water-conservation works” were added. This 
addition is new in committee print No, 2. 

2. The California department also recom- 
mended the insertion of an added special 
section which would provide that “nothing 
in this act shall constitute an express or 
implied claim on the part of the United 
States for exemption from State water laws.” 
Following consultations with various others, 
including those within Government depart- 
ments as well as legislators and specially in- 
terested citizens, this has been added as a 
clarification that would protect the Califor- 
nia Department of Water Resources and any 
other State or other agency from any mis- 
use of the wilderness bill in connection with 
water programs. This is in keeping with 
the purpose of the wilderness bill to pro- 
vide for wilderness preservation as part of 
an overall program that includes also eco- 
nomic and other enterprise. The added sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

“(5) Nothing in this act shall constitute 
an express or implied claim or denial on the 
part of the Federal Government as to ex- 
emption from State water laws.” 

This is new in committee print No, 2. 


SUGGESTIONS MADE BY INDIVIDUALS 


Committee print No. 2 includes a number 
of improvements made by individuals who 
have reviewed the bill and have made sug- 
gestions, including Harvey Broome, Arthur 
Carhart, Sigurd Olson, Fred Packard, Joseph 
Penfold, Hugh Woodward, in addition to 
many who had earlier made helpful sugges- 
tions. These are not pointed out in this 
memorandum, but they have all been noted 
on file copies of the bill and can be dis- 
cussed with any who are interested. 

THE WILDERNESS PRESERVATION COUNCIL 

While committee print No. 2 has no addi- 
tional changes as to section 4 and other 
parts of the bill pertaining to the proposed 
National Wilderness Preservation Council, it 
may be noted that the Council and provi- 
sions regarding it have been significantly 
clarified since the introduction of S. 1176, 
including some modification. 

1. S. 1176 had already stated explicitly 
that the Council “shall have no administra- 
tive jurisdiction over any unit in the System 
nor over any agency that does have such 
jurisdiction.” In committee print No. 2 this 
is in the last sentence in section 3 (a). 

2. Further amendments to avoid any im- 
pression that the Council would have any 
superbureau powers, an erroneous impres- 
sion, were proposed at the time of the hear- 
ings and incorporated in committee print 
No. 1, These changes provided that all re- 
ports on wilderness area changes, etc., will 
be sent by the land-management agency in- 
volved directly to Congress. Only copies of 
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such reports are to be sent to the Council, 
in order to keep complete the central records 
as to the System. 

3. The makeup of the Council was changed 
to avoid any apprehension on the part of 
Federal administrators as to a likelihood of 
being overridden by a majority of citizen 
members on the Council. The new make-up 
of the Council calls for 3 citizen members, 
instead of 6. 

4. Thus the clarified bill as regards the 
Proposed Council makes plain the great op- 
portunity this Council will afford as a central 
source of information, a focus of interest, 
and a meeting place for the various land 
administrators with their differing concerns. 
At the same time the revised bill makes clear 
that no administrative agency is to be set 
up, and no agency between any existing bu- 
reaus or departments and Congress, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
commend to the attention of the Senate 
and the public this revised form of the 
wilderness bill and this careful analysis 
and description of the changes that have 
been made. Certainly the proponents 
of this legislation have made a consci- 
entious and earnest effort to develop a 
piece of legislation that is truly of na- 
tional and broad public interest. The 
democratic process in arriving at a con- 
sensus with due regard for all the in- 
terests involved has been strikingly dem- 
onstrated. I look forward to the day 
when this process has been complete and 
our national determination to see some 
of our land preserved, unspoiled in its 
natural condition, has been successfully 
expressed in national policy. In this 
year of 1958, all too little presently re- 
mains of our original heritage of wilder- 
ness solitudes and fastnesses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, who is the leading sponsor 
of the proposed legislation, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I express my grati- 
tude and appreciation to the Senator 
from Oregon for his leadership and di- 
rection of this important proposed legis- 
lation. The Senator is absolutely correct 
when he says we have made determined 
efforts to make whatever alterations are 
required in the measure. We have at- 
tempted to meet the criticisms of the 
executive branch and to take the con- 
structive suggestions of the organiza- 
tions which are very vitally concerned 
with the passage of the bill. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
his efforts. I hope the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will take 
prompt action. I wrote in that spirit 
to the chairman of the committee during 
the Easter adjournment, urging that fa- 
vorable action take place in the com- 
mittee toward reporting the bill to the 
Senate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for his ob- 
servations. One of the real pleasures of 
working with the Senator from Minne- 
sota is that he is open-minded concern- 
ing any legislation he advocates. When 
the executive department, including the 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service, came to us with objections 
which were essentially valid, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota took the lead in 
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urging that the bill be amended to meet 
the objections, and I was glad to co- 
operate with him in that endeavor. 

I think the bill now is greatly im- 
proved, as a result, and deserves the 
immediate attention of the Senate, 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him in the bill 
(S. 3497) to expand the public facility 
loan program of the Community Facili- 
ties Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate bill 3497, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. WATKINS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 3497, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit two amendments intended to be 
proposed by me to the community facil- 
ities bill, when that bill is before the 
Senate for debate and consideration. 

One of the amendments would provide 
loans to finance public-school projects at 
no interest, and the other would provide 
for the average annual interest rate on 
all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States then forming part of the 
public debt as computed at the end of 
the month next preceding the issuance 
by the Administrator of such notes or 
other obligations and adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE RELATING TO CORREC- 
TION OF UNINTENDED BENEFITS 
AND HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PAYNE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unin- 
tended benefits and hardships and to 
make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 


BASIC PAY FOR OFFICERS AND 
ENLISTED MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr, 
COTTON, Mr. HOBLITZELL, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
Morray, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
FLANDERS, and Mr. Martin of Iowa) 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H. R. 11470) to adjust the method of 
computing basic pay for officers and en- 
listed members of the uniformed serv- 
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ices, to provide proficiency pay for en- 
listed members thereof, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and 
ordered to be printed. 


STUDY OF UNITED STATES TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senators SALTONSTALL, KENNEDY, and 
AIKEN may be added as additional co- 
sponsors of the resolution (S. Res. 287) 
to authorize the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to under- 
take a complete and searching investi- 
gation of the textile industry of the 
United States, submitted by me on 
yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

Address on the subject Medical Programs 
Without Waste, delivered recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Senator SMITH, of New 
Jersey. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him before Milan, 
Tenn., Chamber of Commerce on April 12, 
1958. 

News release and letter by him to Attorney 
General William P. Rogers, dated April 9, 
1958, relating to alleged illegal pricing prac- 
tices by automobile dealers in the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

Article entitled “Dulles’ Dedication to Na- 
tion,” written by Senator SALTONSTALL, and 
published in the Washington Star of April 
9, 1958. 


NOTICE OF RESUMED PUBLIC HEAR- 
INGS ON S. 921—FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, pub- 
lic hearings will be resumed on S. 921 by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights on Wednesday, April 16, 
1958, beginning at 10 a. m. in room 357, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Prior to the Congressional Easter re- 
cess, the date of April 16 for resuming 
freedom of information hearings was 
set by the subcommittee during a meet- 
ing held on April 2 and publicly an- 
nounced that day. 

S. 921 proposes an amendment to sec- 
tion 161 of the Revised Statutes, 5 U. S. 
C. 22, by adding the following sentence: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public or limiting 
the availability of records to the public, 


The Attorney General of the United 
States testified on S. 921 before the sub- 
committee on March 6, 1958, and has 
subsequently submitted further written 
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comments. All other Cabinet officers 
heading executive departments have 
been invited to testify but each has de- 
clined. Most of the witnesses to be 
heard on April 16 have indicated they 
favor enactment this year of S. 921. 


AN INSPIRING STATEMENT BY THE — 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
ON A NATION’S NEED OF PRAYER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in times 
of great distress Lincoln made the 
statement, “When I have no other place 
to go I go to my knees.” 

Mr. President, in last Friday's Chris- 
tian Science Monitor there was a most 
inspiring reprint of a very eloquent 
statement which had been made to the 
Washington National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation here in our Nation’s Capital. 
The statement, in blank verse, had been 
composed and was delivered by no less 
a personage than the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

To some it may seem strange that a 
man who we might ordinarily think 
would be concerned exclusively with 
financial figures, assets and liabilities, 
multibillion-dollar incomes and outgo, 
would have the time or the inclination 
not only to speak in this idealistic vein, 
but to have thought in that vein. 

This is not, however, an unusual cir- 
cumstance. The facts will show that a 
great many men in public life, like our 
able Secretary of the Treasury, think 
deeply, write deeply, and speak deeply 
on the things of the spirit. 

He should be commended for the 
character which he demonstrated. The 
man who composed these lines is a man 
worthy of our respect and highest ad- 
miration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a few of the lines from A Na- 
tion Needs to Pray, as written by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, the Honorable Robert B. Ander- 
son, and as published in the April 11 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor, 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He began: 

“A nation needs to pray: 
For things it has—for things it has not 
earned.” 


He spoke of the Nation’s need to pray “for 
what will come out of a time unknowingly 
beyond * * * and to be spared confusion.” 


“A nation needs to pray: 
That in humility we see that greatness 
Is not measured by industrial grandeur, 
Or destiny achieved by things we touch, 
By things produced, nor things consumed, 
Nor things we set afloat upon the sea, 
Nor send into the air, 
Nor, delving down, gouged out of earth; 
Nor is it known by tower set on tower 
Groping for a finite place in infinity 
Nor by any other things 
That man may proudly say 
Were made by mind or hand.” 

Speaking of man’s preoccupation with 
“things called institutions * * * customs of 
long use * * * blinding us to that much 
would enlarge,” the Secretary continued: 


“How preoccupied is man with progress; 
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With new homes and factories, devices that 
spare work, 

Machines that humble speed and challenge 
light, 

And a hundred thousand things to use, or 
be used by. 

How right it is to give a proper place 

To those material things which free the 
mind, 

And point indeed to other worlds beyond, 

Yet all man's goods have value only in re- 
gard 

To man’s real worth as man.” 


He went on to enumerate the many things 
which seem to divide while mankind 
searches for unity: 


“From out of all that troubles us, 
Toward solutions that clarify and not con- 
found us 
Where shall we seek the answer? 
How shall peace be made a practice and 
not a principle? 
How make justice a world reality? 
How minimize the frailties of man’s rule 
And live by rule of law? 


“How shall we reckon with the forces of 
energy, 
When for the first time in man’s history, 
We have in sight the possibility of 
Freeing man to exert his own creativeness, 
Rather than to toil under the dictatorship 
Of need and want * * * 


“Have we the means and the ability to 
Avoid the use of energy to destroy?” 


The Secretary went on to suggest: 


“Time might provide the leven for us all, 
But we do not have the time to wait; 
Too closely press the possibilities of destruc- 
tion; 
Too cumulative are the consequences of 
continued waste; 
Too fragile are the qualities of mortality. 


“With all these imponderables, 
Beyond the scope of mind and hand, 
Our greatest need is: 
For a wisdom that transcends our own; 
For a devotion that insures 
There is no instant of neglect 
For that, wherein is held 
The fate of all. This Nation needs to 

pray 

“Throughout our most enlightened past, 
When needs were great, 
Men built retreats where they might be 
Alone with Deity. Today, they 
Stand as monuments to moments 
When we reached for that beyond 
Our grasp. They areourshrines. * * * 


And concluding: 


“So may it be that we, and all the host 

Who follow on, find here the solace 

And the way through man's recurring 
doubts, 

To peace, and what endures in souls, 

That make of us the children of immortal 
heritage; 

And here come to believe that earth 

Will know its destiny, and man his purpose, 

When each shall pray 

"Thy will be done.’ ” 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day, April 7, an important and inspiring 
anniversary was marked throughout the 
world. I refer to the 10th anniversary 
of the World Health Organization. 
This agency, one of the specialized or- 
ganizations of the United Nations, has 
contributed immeasurably to the well- 
being of mankind. Eighty-eight nations 
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serve in it—for man’s betterment, for 
healing, for service. 

Last Monday, of course, the Congress 
was observing the Easter recess. So, but 
for the fact that most Members of the 
Senate and House were absent from 
Washington, I know that there would 
have been many heartfelt expressions 
from Members of the Congress in tribute 
to this outstanding organization—one of 
the most constructive on the interna- 
tional scene. Later this month, Mem- 
bers of Congress will, however, gather 
in Washington in an afternoon and eve- 
ning assembly to pay tribute to WHO. 
Leaders in American public health, 
physicians and laymen, diplomats and 
foreign policy spokesmen, officials, and 
private citizens will join at that time to 
celebrate this decade of WHO achieve- 
ment. 

Commencing on May 26 and 27, the 
General Assembly of WHO will open its 
anniversary celebration in Minneapolis. 
On May 28, there will be the formal 
opening of the llth World Health As- 
sembly there. It will continue for 3 
weeks thereafter. It will receive the 
Director General’s report of the past 
year and adopt a program and budget 
for the coming year. 

I send to the desk several items which 
I believe will be of interest. 

The first is an editorial from last Sun- 
day's Milwaukee Journal in tribute to 
WHO. 

The second is a fine article which was 
published in the April 6 issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune describing the 
April 7 observance of World Health Day. 


RELEASE FROM WISCONSIN HEALTH OFFICER 


The third is a statement issued by Dr. 
Carl Neupert, Wisconsin's State health 
of-zer, on the occasion of that day. Dr. 
Neupert, I may say, served as a member 
of the United States delegation to the 
sixth World Health Assembly in the 
capacity as an advisor in 1953. 
OUTSTANDING MEMBERSHIP OF UNITED STATES 

DELEGATIONS 


The fourth is an overall list of the dis- 
tinguished Americans who have, down 
through the years, served as members of 
United States delegations to the Inter- 
national Health Conference and World 
Health Assemblies—the ist through the 
10th. On this list are literally a galaxy 
of great names, including that of the 
Vice President of the United States, lead- 
ing Members of the Congress, officials of 
the State Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
distinguished leaders of the American 
Medical Association, and able, dedicated 
personages from a great many States 
of the Union. 

THE TOILERS IN THE LORD’S VINEYARDS 


The high caliber of men and women 
we have sent to WHO bespeaks our high 
and warm regard for it. I mean not 
only the members of the official delega- 
tions, but also the medical workers in 
the Lord’s vineyards, toiling in the four 
corners of the world, in every kind of 
climate, under every kind of circum- 
stance. 

For instarce, Dr. Otto Mortensen, as- 
sistant dean of the University of Wis- 
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consin Medical School, is now on a year’s 
tour of duty in South America. Dean 
John Z. Bowers, of the University Med- 
5 5 School, served in India and else- 
where. 


To this roster could be added many 


other top names from my own and the 
other States of the Union. 
I ask unanimous consent for the print- 


ing of the aforementioned articles in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial, 
article, statement, and list were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 13, 
1958] 


A FRUITFUL DECADE FOR WHO 


In a decade with few silver linings, the 
World Health Organization (WHO) has 
compiled a bright record. Organized in 
New York on April 7, 1948, it marks its 10th 
anniversary with 85 member nations and 
3 associates. 

It has provided, for the first time, an al- 
most worldwide organization endowed with 
the authority to direct and coordinate 
health work, and with the means to make 
available to all countries the knowledge 
and experience needed if their resources for 
the improvement of health are to be put to 
best use. 

In a report on the first 10 years of WHO 
in the current issue of the United Nations 
World, M. G. Candau, director general, lists 
these accomplishments: 

Malaria is retreating everywhere and its 
complete elimination is no longer a distant 
goal. Remarkable success achieved by mass 
campaigns against yaws confirms the prac- 
ticability of virtually eradicating venereal 
diseases, Through mass vaccination cam- 
paigns and new drugs, excellent résults are 
being achieved in reducing tuberculosis. 

Good results are being obtained with 
antibiotics in mass campaigns against tra- 
choma and other eye infections, Maternal 
and child health standards are improving. 
Universal standards for pharmaceutical 
preparations are being established. New 
international sanitary regulations provide 
an effective and uniform means of checking 
spread of disease across frontiers and have 
eased trade and travel. 

WHO is not a direct action agency. It 
works to strengthen national health serv- 
ices, exchange scientific information, stim- 
ulate and coordinate research and raise 
standards of education and training for all 
types of health workers. Since 1948, it has 
awarded 6,396 fellowships for study abroad 
to health workers from 149 countries and 
territories. 

WHO's efforts are little needed, and its 
projects are little seen, in countries like the 
United States. In Candau’s words: “WHO 
has helped reduce the gap that separates 
the people of the well-to-do countries from 
their less fortunate brethren.” 

Looking ahead, WHO sees much to do. 
Candau reports that it is already collabo- 
rating with governments on the great 
medical problems of the future. He lists 
these as the cardiovascular diseases, cancer, 
diabetes, arthritis, rheumatism, influenza, 
and poliomyelitis; the treatment and the 
prevention of emotional and mental dis- 
eases; occupational health; food and drug 
services, and the health aspects of nuclear 
energy. 

The 10-year record makes encouraging 
reading. WHO is carrying out its pledge of 
dedication to health (stated in the pream- 
ble of its constitution) as “a state of com- 
plete physical, mental, and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity.” 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 6, 1958] 


Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION To Marx Irs 
10TH ANNIVERSARY TOMORROW—WxHaT WHO 
Dors To AID THE WorLD—AGENCY OF U. N. 
Cours EPIDEMICS 
A man dosed with barbiturates and aspirin 

for his splitting headache rode from Mexico 
to New York City in 1947, bringing with 
him the dreaded smallpox. It took an army 
of doctors and nurses, equipped with 
syringes and vaccine, to inoculate the city 
against the disease. The cost of the one- 
man invasion, even though no New Yorker 
was infected, was in the millions. 

The episode shows how vulnerable are the 
most advanced countries—especially now 
with air travel—to disease that exists any- 
where in the world. 

In the forefront of the fight against the 
diseases of the world is the World Health 
Organization, which marks its 10th anni- 
versary tomorrow. Coincidentally, tomorrow 
is also World Health Day. 


AGENCY OF U. N. 


When WHO was formed as a specialized 
agency of the United Nations, it was 
charged with protecting the health of all 
peoples. It does its job by working with 
the national health services to prevent in- 
fectious diseases such as malaria, tubercu- 
losis, and syphilis, and by training national 
health workers. 

Much more than merely protecting per- 
sons against disease, WHO strives for the ul- 
timate in health—“a state of complete phys- 
ical, mental, and social well-being.” How- 
ever, its main effort is with the physical dis- 
eases, 

This year, the organization will spend 
$13,500,000 for its programs. One third of 
this amount comes from the United States. 
But the money is not just a donation. We 
get it back in many ways, even though Amer- 
ica is among the healthiest nations in the 
world, 

THE ASIAN FLU 

Perhaps the most dramatic instance of this 
return was the recent Asian influenza epi- 
demic which swept its way around the world 
from China last year. Thanks to the warn- 
ing system of WHO, American scientists had 
a half year to prepare for its coming and 
obtained samples of the virus. 

This enabled virologists to prepare the 
vaccine that saved the United States many 
times more than its annual contribution to 
the WHO budget. 

Another example of how America benefits 
from good health around the world—par- 
ticularly in South America—can be seen 
from the fact that the cost of a pound of cof- 
fee here is a few cents higher than it would 
be if there were no malaria down there. 

WHO officials said that the absenteeism 
caused by malaria reduces the productivity of 
coffee workers, adding those few cents to the 
coffee. 

Cholera, typhus, smallpox, plague, relaps- 
ing fever, and yellow fever—the major pesti- 
lences of past generations—have all declined 
dramatically in severity during the last 
decade, thanks in part to WHO’s efforts. 

Among the other services provided by WHO 
are establishing quarantine standards, inter- 
national standards for drugs and health 
statistics, and technical publications. It also 
convenes medical conferences on major 
health problems, including mental health, 
around the world, and supports research in 
a number of fields of medicine, 


WISCONSIN’s HEALTH 
(By Carl N. Neupert, M. D., State health 
officer) 
We in Wisconsin will join people all over 
the world in celebrating a milestone in ad- 
vancing good health next Monday. 
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That day, April 7, marks the 10th anni- 
of the World Health Organization. 
You say “So what?” The answer concerns 
everyone in our State, for this member of 
the United Nations family has probably 
done more to improye the health of people 
and thereby advance international under- 
standing and peace than any other U. N. 
body. 

By way of its radio warning service WHO 
informs all health administrations, ports, 
and airports of epidemic disease anywhere 
in the world. Its universally valid health 
regulations governing international travel 
and trade by land, sea, and air as approved 
by each country protect us in countless 
ways. 

WHO assists member countries on health 
matters through its clearinghouse for 
scientific information. Its aid in providing 
international doctors, nurses, and health 
teachers on request, to work alongside 
health personnel in these countries con- 
tinues to have a tremendous impact for 
good, especially in the less fortunate coun- 
tries. Both of these services affect us all 
directly. 

The 10th anniversary of WHO's founding 
holds a special meaning for us this year. 
For the first time WHO meets in this coun- 
try, in our neighboring Minneapolis in fact, 
in a 3-week session beginning May 28. 

Though we may not be aware of it, 
WHO—inspired by its far-reaching ideals 
and by its accomplishments of the last 10 
years—gives real promise of a healthier 
today and tomorrow for us all, as well as 
being one of our most potent forces for 
promoting peace in our troubled world. 
MEMBERS OF UNITED STATES DELEGATIONS TO 

INTERNATIONAL HEALTH CONFERENCE AND 

WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLIES—First THROUGH 

TENTH 

CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Melvin A. Casberg, Mission Drive, Sol- 
vang, Calif., 5. 

Dr. George M. Foster, Department of An- 
thropology, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif., 5. 

Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, School of Public 
Health, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1. 

Dr, Edward S. Rogers, professor of public 
health and medical administration, School of 
Public Health, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif., 2. 

Mr. Frank M. Stead, chief, Division of En- 
vironmental Sanitation, California State De- 
partment of Public Health, San Francisco, 
Calif., 7. 

Miss Ann Steffen, registered nurse (care of 
Mrs. Lulu Wolf Hassenplug), dean, School of 
Nursing, University of California, Los Angeles 
campus, Los Angeles, Calif., 4. 


COLORADO 


Dr. Roy Cleere, executive director, Colorado 
State Department of Health, Denver, Colo., 4. 


CONNECTICUT 


Dr. James R. Miller, 7 Banbury Lane, West 
Hartford 7, Conn., 1, 2. 

Mrs. Agnes Ohlson, State Board of Nurse 
Examiners, State Office Building Annex, 
Hartford, Conn, 8. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. Ward P. Allen, room 6171, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C., IHC. 

Hon. Witam H. Avery, House of Repre- 
sentatives, room 234, Old House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. O., 8, 

Capt. R. W. Babione. Armed Forces Epi- 
demiological Board, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D. O., 2. 

Dr. Frederick J. Brady, program officer, 
Bureau of State Services, Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C., 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, 
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Brig. Gen. Shelden S. Brownton, USAF 
(MC), Director of Staff, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Health and Medical, 
Department of Defense, room 3E 755, the 
Pentagon, Washington, D. C., 7. 

Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
erie and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 
8, 10. 

Mr. Howard B. Calderwood, Office of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C., IHC, ist through 
10th. 

Col. Robert L. Callison, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Department of the Army, the 
Pentagon, Washington, D. C., 10. 

Dr. Eugene P. Campbell, Chief, Public 
Health Division, International Cooperation 
Administration, 806 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., 10. 

Mr. Nelson H. Cruikshank, Social Security 
Director, AFL-CIO, room 307, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., 1. 

Dr. James A. Doull, medical director, Leon- 
ard Wood Memorial, 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., IHC, 1. 

Mrs. India Edwards, director, New York 
State Department of Commerce, 1026 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., 4. 

Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, United States 
Senate, room 245, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., 2. 

Hon. Ivor D. Fenton, House of Representa- 
tives, room 1410, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., 1. 

Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary-general 
manager, American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, 2215 Constitution Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., THC. 

Mrs. Marcia M. Fleming, Office of the As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for the United Nations 
Affairs, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., THC. 

Mr. Wesley E. Gilbertson, Deputy Chief, 
Division of Sanitary Engineering Services, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 4. 

Hon. JOHN E. Focartry, House of Repre- 
sentatives, room 1133, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. (when Congress 
is not in session, 200 Customhouse Building, 
Providence, R. I.), 10. 

Mr. Leo W. Garvey, Office of International 
Conferences, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 10. 

Hon. Warne L. Hays, House of Representa- 
tives, room 1007, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., 6. 

Mr. Mark D. Hollis, Chief, Division of Sani- 
tary Engineering Services, Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 3. 

Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, Chief, Division of 
International Health, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education; and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C., IHC, 1 through 7, 
9, 10 (also present at 8 as representative of 
Executive Board). > 

Hon, WALTER H. Jupp, House of Representa- 
tives, room 1225, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., 3. 

Mrs. Lucile Petry Leone, chief nurse officer, 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. O,, 1. 

Mr. John Maktos, Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., IHC. 

Dr. Aims C. McGuinness, special assistant 
for health and medical affairs, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 10. p 

Hon. THOMAS E. Mondax, House of Repre- 
sentatives, room 502, Old House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., 4, 8. 

Mr. Otis E. Mulliken, officer in charge, 
United Nations Social Affairs, Office of United 
Nations Economic and Social Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C., IHC, 
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Mr. RICHARD N. Nrxon, the Vice President, 
United States of America, Washington, 

. O., 4. 

Oe Arthur S. Osborne, International 
Health Representative, Division of Interna- 
tional Health, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C., 8. 

Mr. Alvin A. Roseman, Director of Public 
Services, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, 806 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., IHC, 1, 3. 

Mr. Durward V. Sandifer, Foreign Service 
Selection Board, Department of State, Wash- 

„D. C., THC, 1. 
Dr. Calvin B. Spencer, Chief, Division of 
tine, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C., 9. 

Miss E. Switzer, Director, Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., THC, 2. 

Miss Ruth G. Taylor, registered nurse, 
Chief, Nursing Section, Division of Health 
Services, Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., 5. 

Mr. Robert Olaf Waring, Office of Interna- 
tional Administration, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., 10. 

Mr. Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., 9. 

Dr. Charles L. Williams, Jr., Assistant Chief, 
Public Health Division, International Coop- 
eration Administration, 806 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 8. 

Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, House of Rep- 
resentatives, room 1336, New House Office 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., 10. 

Mr. Laurence Wyatt, International Health 
Representative, Division of International 
Health, Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 7, 10. 

FLORIDA 

Mr. Donald C. Blaisdell, 912 Northeast Sec- 
ond Street, Gainesville, Fla., 5. 

Mr. David B. Lee, Director, Bureau of Sani- 
tary Engineering State Department of 
Health, Jacksonville, Fla., 2. 

Dr. James R. Rueling, American Medical 
Association, Lake Butler Estates, Winder- 
mere, Fla., 9, 10. 

GEORGIA 

Dr. Thomas F. Sellers, director, Georgia 
Department of Public Health, State Office 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., 5. 

Mrs. Nell Hodgson Woodruff, 3640 Tuxedo 
Road, Atlanta, Ga., 7. 
ILLINOIS 

Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, dean, Division of 
Biological Sciences, University of Chicago, 
950 East 59th Street, Chicago, Ill., 9. 

Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, secretary, Ameri- 
can Dental Association, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ill., 7. 

Dr. George Lull, secretary and general 
manager, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il., IHC. 

Dr. Robert T. Stormont, secretary, council 
on pharmacy and chemistry, American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III., 6. 

Mrs. Louise Wright, Midwest director, In- 
stitute for International Education, 116 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 2. 

INDIANA 

Mr. Blucher A. Poole, chief, Bureau of En- 
vironment Sanitation, State Board of Health, 
Indianapblis, Ind., 10. 

KANSAS 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor, Uni- 

versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., 6. 
LOUISIANA 

Dr. Albert W. Dent, president, Dillard Uni- 

versity, New Orleans, La., 1, 8. 
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MAINE ' 

Dr. Paul F. Russell, Westover, North Edge+ 
comb, Maine, 1. 

MARYLAND 

Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, executive director, 
American Hospital Association, Baltimore, 
Md., 10. 

Dr. Robert E. Felix, director, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md., 2. 

Dr. Morton M. Kramer, chief, Biometrics 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., 
1 


Dr. Michael B. Shimkin, National Cancer 
Institute, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md., IHC. 

Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, director, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., 10. 

Capt. Robert I. Ware, executive officer, 
Naval Medical School, Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md., 8. 

Mrs. Sara Whitehurst (John L.) 4101 
Greenway, Baltimore, Md., 3. 

Dr. Louis L. Williams, Jr., 105 East Lenox 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md., IHC, 

Dr. Abel Wolman, professor of sanitary 
engineering, Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health and Hygiene, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 203 Whitehead Hall, Baltimore, Md., 
THC, 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr. Rolf Eliassen, professor of sanitary 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 5. 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot, professor of maternal 
and child health, Harvard School of Public 
Health, 55 Shattuck Street, Boston, Mass., 
IHC, 1. 

Dr. Chester S. Keefer, Evans Memorial Hos- 
pital, 65 East Newton Street, Boston, Mass., 
7 


Mrs. Viola R. Pinanski, member, National 
Advisory Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
Council, National Institute of Health, Brook- 
line, Mass., 10. 

Miss Ruth Sleeper, registered nurse, di- 
rector, School of Nursing and Nursing Sery- 
ices, Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 6. 

MICHIGAN 

Miss Katharine E. Fayville, dean, College 
of Nursing, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., 
2. 


Dr. David French, dean, Flynt College, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Flynt, Mich., 8. 

Dr. Vlado A. Getting, School of Public 
Health, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 3. 

MINNESOTA 

Dr. Gaylord Anderson, director, School of 
Public Health, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 4. 

Dr. Harold S. Diehl, dean, University of 
Minnesota, Medical School, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 7, 8. 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo, chairman, Mayo Asso- 
ciation, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 8, 9. 
MISSOURI 

Dr. Otto Brandhorst, secretary, American 
College of Dentists, Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo., 8. 

NEBRASKA 

Dr. Theodore C. Bedwell, Jr., deputy sur- 
geon, Strategic Air Command, Offutt Air 
Force Base, Nebr., 9. 

NEW JERSEY 

Dr. Daniel Bergsma, state commissioner of 
health, Trenton, N. J., 9. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, president, Warner- 
Chilcott Laboratory, 201 Tabor Road, Morris 
Plains, N. J., 2 through 7 and 9. 

NEW YORK 

Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, director, Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York, 
N. T., IHO. 
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Dr. Francis P. Corrigan, 831 East 20th 
Street, New Tork, N. Y., 1. 

Mrs. Fannie Hurst Danielson (Jacques S.), 
1 West 67th Street, New York, N. Y., 5. 

Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 41 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y., 4. 

Mrs. Adele R. Levy, New York Fund for 
8 Inc., 100 Park Avenue, New York, 

21. 

Miss Pearl McIver, executive secretary, 
American Journal of Nursing Co., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., 9. 

Dr. Lloyd C. Miller, director of revision, 
Pharmacopoeia of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 46 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., 5. 

Dr. James E. Perkins, managing director, 
National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., 1. 

Dr. Joseph L. Pfeifer, 58 Bushwick Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 2. 

Dr. Knud Stowman, 186 Beach Street, City 
Island, N. Y., 2 through 6. 

Mr. Kenneth S. Watson, consultant, Water 
Management and Waste Control, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 9. 

Mrs. Elimre B. Wickenden, registered nurse, 
Five the Byway, Bronxville, N. Y., IHC. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Dr. Edward G. McGavran, dean, School of 
Public Health, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 5. 


Dr. J. W. R. Norton, state health officer 
Raleigh, N. C., 8. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dr. Leonard W. Larson, member, board of 
trustees, American Medical Association, 221 
Fifth Street, Bismark, N. Dak., 5, 6. 

o 

Dr. Edward J. McCormick, American Medi- 
cal Association, room 601, Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, 3. 

Dr. Richard S. Melling, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, 3, 4. 

OREGON 

Mr. Homer D. Angell, 2931 Southeast 
Hawthorne Boulevard, Portland, Oreg, 4, 6. 

Dr. Harold M. Erickson, State Health OM- 
cer, State Board of Health, 1400 Southwest 
Fifth Avenue, State Office Building, Portland, 
Oreg., 7. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. Lester W. Burket, dean, Dental School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. John J. Hanlon, Director, Public Health 
Services, Department of Public Health, room 
531, City Hall Annex, Philadelphia, Pa., 7. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, dean, Graduate School 
of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., IHC, 1. 

Dr. Thomas F. Whayne, 316 Windine Way, 
Merion Station, Pa., 1, 6. 


VIRGINIA 

Mr. Joseph S. Henderson, 514 Highland 
Road, Pine Ridge, Fairfax, Va., 5. 

Dr. Henry B. Mulholland, assistant dean, 
School of Medicine, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va., 4. 


WISCONSIN 


Dr. Carl N. Neupert, State Health Oficer, 

State Board of Health, Madison, Wis., 6. 
WYOMING 

Dr. Franklin D. Yoder, Director of Public 
Health, State Department of Public Health, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 10. 

FOREIGN POSTS 

Mr. Wendell B. Cotte, American Embassy, 
Helsinki, Finland, 9. 

Miss Carol C. Laise, American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India, 6, 7. 

Mr. George M. Ingram, Director of Ad- 
ministration, American Embassy, Baghdad, 
Iraq, 2, 4. 

Mr. John D. Tomlinson, Port Elizabeth, 
Cape Province, South Africa, 1. 

Mr. David H. Popper, Deputy United States 
Representative for International Organiza- 
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tions, American Consulate General, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 10. 

Dr. Richard K. C. Lee, president, Board 
of Health, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, 10. 


EXTENSION OF THE EAST FRONT 
OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
March 11 I asked the Senate to accept 
an amendment to an appropriation bill 
which would have prevented the spend- 
ing of funds for altering the east front 
of the Capitol until Members of this 
body had had an opportunity to act one 
way or the other on S. 2883, a bill which 
is on the calendar and which deals with 
that subject along with the Clark amend- 
ment, of which I am a joint sponsor. 

In my remarks I said that I took the 
unusual action of seeking to add leg- 
islation to an appropriation bill on the 
ground that the east front changes had 
never been authorized except by a rider 
on an appropriation bill, and it there- 
fore seemed not unreasonable to halt the 
work in the same manner in which it 
was authorized. I said also that my 
only purpose was to assure the Senate 
an opportunity to act on the merits of 
the separate bill which was on the calen- 
dar. 

I now invite attention to the fact that 
S. 2883 still is on the calendar without 
any date set for its consideration, al- 
though Members of the Senate have 
continued to receive numerous protests 
from individual citizens and from groups 
objecting to the proposed alteration of 
this historic structure. 

As evidence of the continuing interest 
in the subject, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a letter which I have received, 
signed by 15 members of the faculty of 
the department of architecture of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, all of 
whom are strongly opposed to having the 
east front moved forward, ard who be- 
lieve that repairs to the existing wall are 
feasible and would be preferable. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Blacksburg, Va., April 2, 1958. 
The Honorable A, WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: The faculty of 
the department of architecture of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute notes with satis- 
faction your opposition to the proposed al- 
teration of the historic east front of the 
Capitol. We wish to add our support to the 
growing body of informed opinion urging the 
preservation of the present Capitol Building 
in Washington. 

It hardly seems necessary to point out to 
you that for an expenditure much smaller 
than that required for the proposed altera- 
tion, the needed repairs could be made to the 
present front and more ample additional 
space provided elsewhere in a new, modern 
structure. 

We agree not only that the east front is 
part of our national architectural heritage, 
but that the Capitol in its present form has 
become a symbol of democracy for all our 
people and for the peoples of the free world. 
it is, we believe, inconceivable that it should 
be architecturally altered at great expense 
on the pretext of its state of disrepair or of 
need for additional space. 
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We greatly appreciate your efforts to pre- 
serve the historic architectural character of 
the Capitol. 

Respectfully, 

Francis N. Atkins, Oscar J. Blake, Leon- 
ard J. Currie, Dean Carter, Hershel A, 
Elarth, William L. Favrao, George P. 
Frazer, Bertram Y. Kinzey, Jr., Peter 
R. Norris, T. William Patterson, John 
F. Poulton, Richard R. Soderlind, Wil- 
liam P. Williams, Henry H. Wiss, 
Charles S. Worley, Jr. 


INADEQUACY OF AMERICAN PAR- 
TICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, I picked 
up the Chicago Daily News last Saturday 
and observed the headline of one article 
was “Russ Steal Show at the Tokyo 
Fair.” 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
the United States has failed in its pres- 
entations at the International Trade 
Fairs. I recall a day in November, 1953, 
when I attended the International Trade 
Fair in Bangkok. It was at that time 
I received a first-hand look at the dra- 
matic comparison between what the 
Russians were doing in this important 
area of propaganda and what the United 
States was doing. 

In 1953, at Bangkok, the Soviet Union 
was defeating the United States in por- 
traying their accomplishments. They 
were effective, they had planned for the 
fair, and they knew exactly what they 
were doing. The United States, on the 
other hand, did not have an effective 
presentation of American life. We dis- 
played obsolete items. We relied too 
much upon past prestige and did not do 
a good job of presenting current activity. 
We did not project the United States 
into the future. The plain truth of the 
matter is that Russia was stimulating 
imagination and interest on the part of 
the people who visited the Russian ex- 
hibit. The United States was not doing 
so in the case of those who saw the 
American exhibit. 

When I returned from Bangkok in 
1953, I decided to do all I could to cor- 
rect the situation. I spoke on the Sen- 
ate floor at that time and received the 
support of the Senate in increasing ap- 
propriations for this vitally important 
program. 

I have been encouraged in recent years 
about the improvement in United States 
participation. I can recall the effective 
program we had at the Bogota fair in 
South America. We were effective in 
Rome last year. 

However, when in Chicago last Sat- 
urday I saw the story in the Chicago 
Daily News, it disturbed me a great deal. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
entitled “Russ Steal Show at the Tokyo 
Fair” be printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. 

The article points out that once again 
we have apparently fallen behind in com- 
peting with Russia in displaying Amer- 
ican life at the international trade fairs. 
This we cannot afford. 

Within 48 hours the great Brussels In- 
ternational Exposition will open its 
doors. Before it closes in the fall, mil- 
lions of people will have visited the ex- 
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hibits and programs provided by the 
various nations. 

Either consciously or unconsciously the 
vast majority of these people will com- 
pare the United States with Russia. 
Whether we like it or not, the Brussels 
Exposition will be another battleground 
in the propaganda battle between the 
United States and Russia. 

I have supported added appropriations 
for the Brussels Fair along with added 
appropriations for the international 
trade fairs. However, we must be con- 
stantly alert to guarantee the best effort 
at all times. The Senate must be con- 
cerned with this program which can be 
so effective in projecting our American 
life to uncommitted people throughout 
the world. 

I hope that the article in the Chicago 
Daily News does not report what is gen- 
erally true of United States participa- 
tion, and I certainly trust that the story 
at Brussels will be one of success. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, aS follows: 


Russ STEAL SHOW AT THE Tokyo Fam— 
PAVILION DWARFS THAT OF UNITED STATES; 
SPUTNIK II MODEL Bic ATTRACTION 


OsaKA, JAPAN.—Russia stole the show to- 
day at the opening of the fifth international 
trade fair in Japan. 

The U. S. S. R. pavilion is bigger, better 
and more spectacular than those of the 
United States and the 22 other nations par- 
ticipating. r 

The Russian exhibits, with a model of 
Sputnik II and the dog Laika inside it, 
are the center of conversation. Beep-beep 
music played while a huge globe showed 
the paths of the two Russian sputniks 
around it. 

While Russian radios, TV sets and textiles 
are inferior to American brands, the Rus- 
sians showed more of all types of goods in 
their first display in the Japanese trade fair. 

Walter Williams, undersecretary, of the 
United States Department of Commerce, said 
the United States “considered putting a 
model of the Explorer satellite in the United 
States exhibits, but it was decided not to 
make a propaganda contest out of this trade 
fair.” 

The world’s fair opening in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, next week definitely will be a propa- 
ganda battle between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. 

The Russians not only put on a more 
spectacular display but they put out more 
attractive brochures describing it. 

The Soviet booklets are lavish photograph- 
ic albums in black and white and color, with 
text in Japanese. 

The United States catalogs of American 
exhibitors are mimeographed sheets stapled 
together, with the text in English only. 

The highlight of the American exhibition 
is the ultramodern design of the pavilion 
and a cotton style show with live Japa- 
nese models. 


THE OLD WORKHORSE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to insert in today’s 
Recorp a poem written by Mr. Clark 
Mollenhoff entitled “The Old Work- 
horse.” The poem appeared in the Win- 
ter 1957 edition of the Co-op Grain 
Quarterly, an official publication of the 
National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives. 

Such a poem could be written or ap- 
preciated only by someone who has lived 


and worked on a farm in those days 
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when the horse was our main source of 
power. As I read the poem I could not 
help but feel that Mr. Mollenhoff had 
expressed my own sentimental feeling for 
horses. Somehow I have not been able 
to tear down the stables on my own 
farm, because of the many memories 
associated with them. 

Many Senators know Clark Mollen- 
hoff. They have seen him many times 
in the press gallery and in committee 
rooms around the Capitol. As Senators 
know, he is a most effective representa- 
tive for Cowles publications. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OLD WORKHORSE 
A currycomb, an old checkrein, 

The curb bit for the bay— 

The farm horse ghosts still linger there 

In shadows bare and gray. 


The big black’s hair is matted in 
‘The brush upon the wall, 

The mane hair of a young roan mare 
Clings to the single stall. 


The unused harness rots away, 
And hames are turned to rust. 

The empty manger gathers chaff; 
The grain box fills with dust. 


The doubletrees and neck yoke lie 
Unnoticed in the shed, 

Except when curious children’s hands 
‘Stir memory of the dead. 


The massive-bodied sorrels and roans 
No longer fill the stalls; 

The quiet is no longer pierced 
With trumpet stallion calls. 


Some stalls are rigged for feeding calves, 
Pigs desecrate the box 
Where broad-beamed Belgians stood and 
munched 
With straw up to their hocks. 


On down the road, 5 miles or so, 
An old team walks the lane— 

The remnant of the massive power 
That plowed this rolling plain. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record at this point as 
a part of my remarks a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Leonard F, 
Barta, of Northfield, Minn., a young man 
whom I know personally. The letter 
deals with the subject of dairy-price 
supports. I urge my colleagues to read 
this letter, because it is worthy of their 
attention. 

There being no objectior, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTHFIELD, MINN., April 1, 1958, 

Drak SENATOR: I am a small farmer here 
in the community of Northfield. I own an 
81%4-acre farm (the kind our President is 
attempting to eliminate). In the past I 
have had to rent extra land that was avall- 
able in small patches here and there around 
Northfield. This I had to do in order to be 
able to make ends meet ends, and now our 
beloved President and his most dear friend, 
Secretary Benson, succeeded in vetoing the 
bill to freeze farm-price supports for milk 
and other commodities. He was to have said 
that to freeze the prices at 1957 level would 
do more harm than good to the small farmer 
and that he is thinking of the small farmer. 
Now do you personally believe that to bring 
our milk checks down about $50 or $60 a 
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month is going to make a more prosperous 
small or so-called family farmer? 

I have been farming for myself and family 
(wife and two daughters ages 5 and 6) for 
the past 8 years, and in order to be able to 
give them a little enjoyment out of life I 
have had to produce more and more every 
year these past few years in order to be able 
to keep up with rising prices of what we buy, 
such as skyrocketing prices of machinery. 

Surely the Republican Party doesn’t want 
dairy farmers to go in raising hogs and beef 
just because the prices look good now, or 
does it? 

Mr. Senator, I am a Democrat but in the 
last election in which you were up for elec- 
tion and which was the first election in 
which I was eligible to yote, I voted in your 
favor. I felt that you were very well capable 
and a man from my community, and this 
fall my wife will also be there voting with me 
for a Senator. To be honest with you I still 
believe you are the man for the Senate seat, 
but I’m sorry to say that we won't be casting 
our votes in your favor, just because of the 
reason that if we did that would show the 
Republican Party that we dairy farmers are 
supporting their dairy program, to which I 
am very much opposed, even though you did 
vote to freeze the support at 57 level. Some 
say that the reason for that was to get votes 
this fall. Well, be that as it may, I still 
believe that dairy farmers deserve more than 
a stab in the back, like we got from the 
general yesterday. 

I believe that to drop supports will not 
drop surpluses but make more and greater 
surplus, because in order to make ends meet 
we will have to milk more cows. 

Well, Senator, maybe my letter to you 
won't mean anything, but I just wanted to 
tell you how I as one dairy farmer from your 
community feels. 

Thanking you for taking the time to read 
my scribbling. 

Yours truly, 
LEONARD F. BARTA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement which I have pre- 
pared relating to H. R. 11767, making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture, together with a number of 
letters. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 

I feel that I must call to the attention 
of my colleagues some comments which were 
included in the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee report on H. R. 11767, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This bill is now before the Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee of our Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, so I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement be referred to the 
Appropriations Committee for consideration. 

Mr. President, on pages 7, 8, and 9 of House 
Report No. 1584, accompanying the appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration, ap- 
pear the comments of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the subject of proposals 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
adopt an export subsidy-in-kind program 
for cotton and coarse grains. The commit- 
tee refers to section 201 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1956, as follows: 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, 
as rapidly as possible, consistent with its 
existing authority, the operation of the price- 
support program, and orderly liquidation, 
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dispose of all stocks of agricultural commodi« 
ties held by it.” 

The committee comments on this directive 
as follows: “That directive is clear and the 
substitution of any program for competitive 
sales which did less than that called for 
would not be in line with the intent of the 
act and would, therefore, be illegal.” 

If this allegation were true, then the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has been acting 
illegally in flagrant violation of law for the 
past 2 years. I contend that such is not 
the case. 

Early in 1956 the Department commenced 
a study of an export subsidy-in-kind pro- 
gram for grains. In August 1956, the De- 
partment announced that, effective Septem- 
ber 4, 1956, wheat would be exported under 
a wheat subsidy-in-kind program and that 
the Department would continue to study the 
extension of this program to other grains. 
At or about that time the Department com- 
menced a study of a cotton-export subsidy- 
in-kind program. 

If subsidy-in-kind programs were to be 
adopted for the grains and cotton, they would 
bring about, among other results, the fol- 
lowing: (1) the orderly distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities; (2) aid in the re- 
moval and disposition of surplus agricultural 
commodities; (3) cause to be exported agri- 
cultural commodities; (4) encourage Manu- 
facturers, processors and dealers to acquire 
and carry normal inventories of commodi- 
ties of the current crop—all involving the 
use of the usual and customary channels, 
facilities, and arrangements of trade and 
commerce, 

The wheat program has worked to the sate 
isfaction of wheat producers and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That it has worked 
has been publicly stated by Secretary Ben- 
son and other officials of the Department. 
Under the wheat program the Government 
has withdrawn its stock of wheat for sa'e for 
export. These stocks have been available 
only to redeem the in-kind certificates earned 
when wheat purchased in the free market 
has been exported, The same principle and 
technique could be adopted for the other 
grains. Under the present Government sales 
for export for grains other than wheat, for 
each bushel of grain sold for export one or 
more bushels of grain are funneled into 
Government stocks through the loan pro- 
gram. Under the present program Govern- 
ment stocks increase and Government costs 
of handling and storing are increased, not 
decreased. Under them producers suffer and 
a stage is set where the Government adopts 
in effect State trading procedures depriving 
grain producers of the chance to obtain in 
the market place a price approaching parity. 

As I stated in my December 10 letter to 
Secretary Benson: 

“Under present procedures, with the Gov- 
ernment present each day as a seller for 
export, there is little or no incentive for 
grain firms to assume inventory risks. These 
risks are carried by the Government at the 
expense of the taxpayer and to the detri- 
ment of the farmer and the farm program, 
At no additional expense to the Government 
and to benefit farmers and the farm program, 
while providing for a gradual and orderly 
disposition of Government stocks through 
barter, relief operations and subsidy obliga- 
tions, a subsidy, to reflect the difference be- 
tween the world price and the domestic price, 
should be placed in operation.” 

In his veto message accompanying Senate 
Joint Resolution 162 (the farm price-support 
freeze resolution recently passed by Con- 
gress) the President stated that a five-point 
program should be undertaken inyolving a 
number of actions, not all of which required 
legislative action. Although I am not in 
complete accord with the President's views 
and certainly am of the opinion that the 
present economic conditions in agriculture 
dictate that he should have signed the freeze 
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resolution, I was pleased to note that point 
5 of his veto message recommendations indi- 
cated the adoption of an export program 
for cotton, corn, and other feed grains, simi- 
lar to the present export program for wheat. 
The President stated in his message: 

“The effect of this program will be to 
move these products directly from commer- 
cial markets to the export trade without 
running them through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Under the wheat export pro- 
gram farmers have obtained broader mar- 
kets and substantial price benefits in the 
market place. Marketing efficiency has been 
promoted and the amount of wheat which 
has moved into Government channels has 
been reduced. The new program for cotton 
and feed grains is expected to have similar 
effects.” 

I have repeatedly called on the Secretary 
of Agriculture to adopt a subsidy in kind 
export program for all feed grains, and I 
am certainly encouraged by the President’s 
statement that such action will now be 
taken. The Department of Agriculture has 
informed me from time to time that my 
requests were being studied, and now we 
have in the President’s message a finding 
that subsidy in kind programs for cotton 
and the coarse would facilitate the 
orderly distribution of agricultural commodi- 
ties. The President's remarks also constitute 
a finding that such a program would aid in 
the removal of disposition of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, and would encourage 
manufacturers, processors, and dealers to ac- 
quire and carry normal inventories of these 
commodities out of the current crop—all 
involving the use of the usual and customary 
channels, facilities, and arrangements of 
trade and commerce. 

It would appear that the export subsidy 
in kind program will not do less than called 
for by the Agricultural Act of 1956, and that 
to the extent the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations’ report states an opinion to the 
contrary, that report is erroneous. 
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WasuHincrTon, D. C., December 10, 1957. 
The Honorable Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY Benson: During the course 
of the past year, I have followed with a 
great deal of interest the operation of the 
subsidy-in-kind program for export of Gov- 
ernment stocks of wheat. 

It becomes evident that this wheat pro- 
gram has worked to the satisfaction of wheat 
producers, as well as to the satisfaction of 
officials of your Department and people in 
the grain trade. This program for wheat 
was announced in July 1956 to be effective 
September 4, 1956. At that time, the pro- 
gram was regarded as one which would oper- 
ate for a year, during which period it was 
expected that if the program worked for 
wheat, it would be extended to other com- 
modities. 

This subsidy-in-kind principle should be 
adopted for other grains. For these other 
grains, and as was the case with wheat prior 
to September 1956 producers funnel their 
production into the loan program. Almost 
all sales for export come from Government 
stocks and for each bushel of grain sold 
for export, one or more bushels are funneled 
into Government stocks through the loan 
program, Under the present program, Gov- 
ernment stocks increase and Government 
costs of handling and storing are increased, 
not decreased. Under them, producers suf- 
fer and a stage is set where the Govern- 
ment adopts in effect state trading proce- 
dures depriving grain producers of the chance 
to obtain in the market place a price ap- 
proaching parity. 

If the Government withdraws its stocks 
of grains, as it withdrew its stocks of wheat, 
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from sale for export, exporters and others 
will become buyers in the market. This will 
tend to bring about a market price approach- 
ing parity and result in a market price at 
or better than the loan level. Under these 
circumstances, producers may obtain parity 
in the market place and little if any grain 
will go under loan. 

Under present procedures, with the Gov- 
ernment present each day as a seller for 
export, there is little or no incentive for 
grain firms to assume inventory risks. These 
risks are carried by the Government at the 
expense of the taxpayer and to the detriment 
of the farmer and the farm program. At 
no additional expense to the Government and 
to benefit farmers and the farm program, 
while providing for a gradual and orderly 
disposition of Government stocks through 
barter, relief operations and subsidy obli- 
gations, a subsidy, to reflect the difference 
between the world price and the domestic 
market price, should be placed in operation. 
This could be set daily or might be subject 
to bids by firms interested in exporting 
grain. 

Such a program can be instituted under 
existing law. The charter of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Agricultural Trade 
Development Act and the basic-support law 
appear to grant adequate authority to the 
Department to make a subsidy available to 
aid in exporting agricultural commodities 
for whfch support programs exist and as 
to which there is a lus. 

To make a subsidy available will assure 
maximum use of the usual and customary 
facilities and channels of private trade and 
remove the threat of state trading with in- 
creases each day under present programs, 
‘That these results can be accomplished while 
permitting producers a chance to obtain a 
parity price in the market place, a subsidy 
procedure should be made available. 

In closing, I would sincerely appreciate 
your giving this matter your most consid- 
erate attention, and I hope to have your 
comments within the near future. 

My kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1957. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 10, 1957, with ref- 
erence to an export program for feed grains 
similar to that in operation for wheat under 
which exporters receive the export subsidy 
in the form of grain. 

A payment in kind export program for 
feed grains was suggested by the trade at 
the time the program for wheat was put 
into operation a year ago, and has been sug- 
gested by the trade on several occasions since 
that time. The Department agreed that it 
would review the wheat program after a 
year’s operation and consider such a pro- 
gram for feed grains during that review. 
Such review is now in progress and an early 
determination will be made with reference 
to a payment in kind export program for 
feed grains. 

The part that such programs will play in 
solving the low wheat and feed grain prices 
to producers will depend upon the volume 
of exports and production of such grains 
and the uses which are found for the sur- 
pluses which do not put them in direct com- 
petition with other products produced by 
agriculture. 

We shall communicate with you further 
in connection with the above-mentioned 
subject in the immediate future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. McLain, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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TRADING WITH RED CHINA 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this morning’s New York Times 
there was a brief but very important edi- 
torial entitled “Trading With Red 
China.” I should like to call public at- 
tention to the facts stated in this edi- 
torial, which reflect great credit on the 
courage and integrity of the Japanese 
Government. 

The question of trading with Com- 
munist China had been raised in Japan 
by a group of businessmen who signed 
a trade agreement with Peiping and 
submitted it to their Government for ap- 
proval. The Japanese Government re- 
sponded with a firm statement of 
specifications for any such agreement, 
namely, that it would in no sense con- 
stitute recognition of the Chinese Com- 
munist government, and that Chinese 
trade missions would not be allowed to 
fiy the Communist flag in Tokyo. 

This position clearly recognized that 
Peiping sought, not trade, but the pre- 
sumptive approval of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. The accuracy of this view has 
been demonstrated by the subsequent ac- 
tion of the Chinese in breaking off fur- 
ther negotiations, 

The Japanese Government is to be 
highly commended for taking such a 
firm and realistic stand against any kind 
of recognition or quasi-recognition of 
Red China. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
text of the New York Times editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 15, 1958] 
TRADING WITH Rep CHINA 

The fact that Communist China has 
abruptly broken off the negotiation of trade 
agreements with certain private Japanese 
groups is not entirely a surprise. 

In the beginning the Japanese groups 
signed a commercial agreement providing for 
an interchange of commodities totaling 
somewhat less than $200 million annually. 
The Japanese were acting as private citizens 
and organizations. They were dealing with 
an official Communist Chinese office, the 
Committee for the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Trade. This agreement was subse- 
quently submitted to the Japanese Govern- 
ment for approval. 

The Japanese Government, in turn, made 
clear certain of its own specifications. A 
Chinese trade mission, it was stated, would 
not be allowed to fly the Chinese Communist 
fiag in Tokyo. Also, it was made plain, the 
agreement did not constitute in any sense 
a recognition of Communist China by Japan, 
nor should it be so construed. 

Peiping must have been interested, pri- 
marily, not in the promotion of trade with 
Japan but precisely in that quasi-recogni- 
tion which Japan denied. What was impor- 
tant to Peiping was not getting a given 
amount of Japanese goods or selling a given 
amount to Japan, but getting the red flag 
aloft in Tokyo with the presumptive ap- 
proval of the Japanese Government. 

Peiping has been playing the same game 
in the fruitless negotiations in Geneva that 
are now well into their third year. These 
have now been suspended by the Com- 
munists until the United States provides 
another negotiator of full ambassadorial 
rank. Here, also, the object is not nego- 
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tiation—all the American prisoners in China 
have still not been released—but the promo- 
tion of some sort of face for the Communist 
Chinese. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES BY 
MEMBERS OF CITIZENS COMMIT- 
TEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on March 31 and April 1 some peo- 
ple, members of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, observers, and 
guests gathered in Washington to con- 
sider ways and means of furthering the 
recommendations of the bipartisan 
Hoover Commissions on Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The gathering was primarily a “brief- 
ing session” for the active voluntary 
workers who form the backbone of the 
Citizens Committee from coast to coast. 
Their Washington workshop rounded 
out a series of successful regional con- 
ferences in Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Dallas. 

At the conclusion of this workshop 
conference a declaration of principles 
was drawn up and adopted by members 
of the Citizens Committee. I earnestly 
commend these principles to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the declaration of the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report 
be printed in the body of the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks, together with 
a list of those attending the conference. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A CrrizENns’ DECLARATION 

We represent a nationwide group of private 
citizens. We have assembled in Washington 
for the purpose of studying the remaining 
unenacted recommendations of the biparti- 
san Hoover Commission. With the expert 
assistance of specialists in and out of Gov- 
ernment, we are seeking a formula for 
prompt and decisive action on those recom- 
mendations. 

We believe that public interest in Federal 
economy and efficiency is rising rapidly 
throughout the country. Only through a 
strong economy program such as was recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission can this 
Nation strengthen its defenses and at the 
same time maintain the national solvency 
on which our security depends. 

Maximum value for every tax dollar, the 
defense dollar particularly, must be the goal 
of Officials, legislators, and citizens. We 
come from many parts of the country and 
represent many organizations. We wish in 
every way to support and encourage the 
Congressional leaders of both parties in their 
efforts to act effectively and swiftly to ef- 
fectuate major Hoover report recommenda- 
tions heavily on the Commission's 
statement of its foremost objectives: 

“Pirst, to preserve the full security of the 
Nation in a disturbed world. 

“Second, to maintain the functioning of 
all necessary agencies which make for the 
common welfare. 

“Third, to stimulate the fundamental re- 
search upon which national security and 

gress are based. 

“Fourth, to improve the efficiency and 
eliminate waste in the executive agencies. 

“Fifth, to eliminate or reduce Government 
competition with private enterprise. 

“Sixth, and perhaps the most important of 
all, to strengthen the economic, social, and 
governmental structure which has brought 
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us, now for 166 years, constant blessings 
and progress.” 

Accordingly we urge that Congressional 
consideration be given and hearings com- 
menced on the measures designed to encom- 
pass the following aims: 

1. Elimination of needless and costly Gov- 
ernment competition with private business: 
Progress has been made with this problem 
since the Commission issued its report in 
1955. To date some 585 governmental busi- 
ness establishments have been closed, or or- 
dered closed, in the Department of Defense 
alone. There remain, however, nearly 20,000 
such establishments throughout the Govern- 
ment with an investment running into the 
tens of billions of dollars. Needed now is 
a firm declaration of Congressional policy 
implementing the growing national realiza- 
tion that the spread of Government com- 
petition, which is often wasteful and unfair, 
must be halted, and a return to fundamental 
national principles must be made. 

Now pending before Congress are S. 1539 
and H. R. 5826 and companion bills which 
would give effect to this objective. We re- 
spectfully urge that these bills be given hear- 
ings by the House and Senate Committees 
on Government Operations, and enacted. 

2. Overlapping and waste in the procure- 
ment and management of nonmilitary, com- 
mon-use defense supplies such as food, 
clothing, and fuel: In this area, the Com- 
mission found the three armed services op- 
erating separately with no common inven- 
tory or interchange so that one branch 
might be buying new quantities of items 
which another was selling as surplus. Ac- 
knowledging efforts on the part of the De- 
partment of Defense to rectify this condi- 
tion, we call attention to the Commission's 
proposal for unification of such common-use 
procurement and management under civilian 
control. To implement this recommenda- 
tion, there are before the Congress S. 1537 
and H. R. 5797 and companion bills for 
which we urge the early consideration of the 
House and Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees. 

3. Surplus property: The Commission 
found many ways in which the management 
of Federal surplus property could be placed 
on a more businesslike basis and the losses 
greatly curtailed. One proposal of impor- 
tance is embodied in S. 1450 and H. R. 4119 
and companion bilis which would place over- 
all policy responsibility for surplus-property 
management in the General Services Admin- 
istration. These bills should be given hear- 
ings at an early date by the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Government Operations. 
We feel sure that strong public support for 
these measures would be forthcoming and 
that distinct gains in terms of economy and 
efficiency would result. 

4. Coordination of Federal medical serv- 
ices: The Commission found 26 agencies with 
separate medical and health programs and 
vast resultant duplication and waste. These 
agencies operate separately with little knowl- 
edge of and no regard each for one another's 
activities. Citizens throughout the country 
are deeply conscious of the fact that many 
Federal hospitals are underutilized while new 
facilities are being built often in the same 
vicinity. The public is conscious also of the 
dangers inherent in the uncoordinated use 
of our precious medical skills and facilities. 
A beginning step in the solution of this prob- 
lem would be the Congressional creation of a 
Federal Advisory Council of Health as set 
forth in S. 2293 and H. R. 2435 now before 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee and the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Additional legisla- 
tion should be presented for the specific 
rationalization of the Federal hospital sys- 
tems, for clearer definitions of governmental 
obligation toward veterans with non-service- 
connected disabilities, and for the inter- 
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changeable use by the three armed services 
of their respective facilities. 

5. Modernized Federal personnel proce- 
dures: One of the most important Commis- 
sion recommendations concerned the estab- 
lishment of a senior civil service to attract 
and hold competent managers, administra- 
tors, and scientists. We note with approval 
that a long step toward implementation of 
this proposal was taken by the recent Presi- 
dential appointment of a Federal Career Ex- 
ecutive Board. Many gains remain to be 
made, however, by enactment of legislation 
to facilitate the Board’s work. 

S. 385, a bill to provide improved training 
for Federal personnel, has passed the Senate 
and is before the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. It should be perfected 
and enacted. It is also essential that our 
Nation improve its mass Federal personnel 
procedures which are a maze of redtape, de- 
lay, and inefficiency. S. 2291 would do much 
to correct this need. 

6. Other measures: We also urge prompt 
and favorable action on the following addi- 
tional objectives: 

(1) Gradual termination of the Postal 
Savings System. 

(2) Section 109 of the postal rate bill so 
as to render realistic the charges of the par- 
cel post. 

(3) Proposals to relax Congressional clear- 
ance procedures on real property transac- 
tions. 

(4) Measures to curtail hidden subsidies 
in Federal lending programs. 

(5) Elimination of duplicate military- 
civilian staffing in the Defense Establishment. 
CLIMAX DRIVE WORKSHOP—CITIZENS COMMIT- 

TEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT, WASHINGTON, 

D. C., MARCH 31-APRIL 1, 1958 


REGISTRATIONS 


C. D. Alexander, Indianapolis, Ind.; Claude 
L. Alexander, New York City, N. T.; John A. 
Boland and guest, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Jo- 
seph L. Borda, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, Washington, D. C.; Francis P. 
Brassor, Washington, D. C.; Harry A. Brink- 
man, Illinois Hoover Committee, Chicago, 
III.; Lyman Bryan, American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, New York City, 
N. Y.; Milton M. Brown and guest, George- 
town, Md.; Mr. and Mrs. John R. Buckley, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Sally Butler, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; William B. Cafky, Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Hartford, Conn.; 
W. R. Castle, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Theo- 
dore S. Chapman, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Helen Lloyd Cole, Bronxville Women’s Re- 
publican Club, Bronxville, N. Y.; Paul G. 
Collins, National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.; Miss Anna 
Rose Colwell, Union City, N. J.; Lawrence S, 
Connor, Hilisdale, N. J.; Thomas Conroy, Pan 
American Airways, New York City, N. X.; 
Kent Courtney, Independent American, New 
Orleans, La.; Arthur W. Crawford, the Tax 
Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam F. Debelak, the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, III.; Mrs. Anna Driver, Aurora, Ind.; 
Miss Shirlee Edwards, Taxpayers’ Federation 
of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

Kirk Eads, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.; Ray Edwards, 
Washington, D. C.; J. Herbert Eichelberger, 
Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois, Chicago, 
III.; Ralph Evans, Davenport, Iowa; Robert 
Ferneau, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Margaret 
Foote, Washington, D. C.; Norris W. Ford, 
Connecticut Association of Manufacturers, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Bayne Freeland, the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, III.: Mrs. Walter 
Fried and guest, Huntington, N. Y., John 
Frisch, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. Walter Giles, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; 
Cecil E. Goode, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. James Scott Gray, 
League of Republican Women, Washington, 
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D. C.; Miss Ann Grickis, Washington, D. C.; 
Walter Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. 
William Hagerty, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Harpster, Washington, D. C.; William 
W. Harrison, Jr., Department of Defense, Ar- 
lington, Va.; Bernard Hart, National Auc- 
tioneers Association, Frankfort, Ind.; John 
C. Hazen, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. A. Ray 
Heath, Landenburg, Pa.; Walter Held, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.; Albert Highsmith, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mrs. Eleanor Hoover, Taxpayers’ Federation 
of Illinois, Chicago, II.; Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Howlett, Washington, D. O.: Prof. Herbert 
Hubben, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Esther Hutchinson, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Alice V. Isley, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Harlean James, 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
Washington, D. O. 

W. Dudley Jewell, Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. Kathryn 
Keeney, Washington, D. C.; Miss Rose Kin- 
caid, Washington, D. C.; Wilfrid F. Knapp, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Buddy Lach- 
rie, Washington, D. C.; Miss Cynthia Love, 
Washington, D. C.; John MacFarlan, Railway 
Express Agency, Washington, D. C.; Rev. John 
J. Mahoney, O. P., Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.; John W. McKee, Tax- 
payers’ Federation of Illinois, Springfield, 
III.: Miss Katherine McKeon, Washington, 
D. C.; John W. McLeran, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Mauritson, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Ida Nancy Merrill, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Dr. Harold Metz, National Association of 
Electric Companies, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Kay Metz, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, II.; 
William Mills, Empire State Chamber of 
Commerce, Albany, N. T.; Julian S. Myrick, 
New York, N. T.; National Small Business 
Men's Association, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Edith W. Nelson, Altrusa International, Inc., 
Richmond, Va.; James J. Newman, Akron, 
Ohio; Blake T. Newton, Jr., Roanoke, Va.; 
Dr. Eli Nobleman, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Alfred G. Obern, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; W. E. O'Brien, 
Washington, D. C.; Col. Henry S. Otto, Scars- 
dale, N. Y.; Mrs. Winifred D. Owens, Amer- 
ican Women's Society of CPA's, Washington, 
D. C.; Lt. Gen. Willard S, Paul, Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa.; Mitchel Perrizo, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bolling Powell, Vienna, Va.; 
Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Washington, D. C.; Lawler 
Reeves, United States Rubber Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Walter Reynolds, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Joseph Sanders, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Willis Sargent, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Wallace H. Savage, Dallas, Tex.; Henry 
Schramm, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. L. Schuchman, 
Coraopolis, Pa.; Mrs. Schwartz, Washington, 
D. C.; Miles Scull, Jr., Washington, D. C.: 
Mrs. Vonnie Seffenn, Washington, D. C; 
Arthur Sharp, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Shary, New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Garden City, L. I., N. Y.; 
Col. Edward A. Sherman, Boston, Mass.; 
Glenn Shriver, Washington, D. C.; Frank A. 
Smith, Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C.; William H. Smyth, 
New York, N. Y.; Joseph James Spurr II, 
Livingston, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Spurr III, 
McLean, Va.; Ralph G. Stoddard, Madison, 
N. J.; Capt. Hallam Tuck, Upper Marlboro, 
Md.; Mrs. Frank Turns, Aurora, Ind.; Frank 
Upman, Jr., and guests, Washington, D. C.; 
Bernard S. Van Rensselaer, Washington, 
D. C.; Hamill Varner, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, III.; Richard ©. Vierbuchen, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D. C.; 
Richard J. Werner and guest, Milk Industry 
Foundation, Washington, D. C.; Miss Alma A. 
Westermann, American Society of Women 
Accountants, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. Harvey 


Wiley, General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
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Washington, D. C.; Mrs. M. D. Winne, North- 
ville, N. T.; Gordon Brown, Dallas, Tex.; 
Harvey Hancock, San Francisco, Calif. 


PRESERVATION OF THE EAST 
FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, prior to the Easter recess, I sent 
a letter to my Senate colleagues in 
which I asked for their support of a 
fresh study to consider the possibility 
of preserving the east front of the Cap- 
itol in its present location. I have just 
received the statement of 10 distin- 
guished architects, whose special com- 
petence is preservation of historic build- 
ings, adding their voices to the suggestion 
that preservation is a practical possibil- 
ity which should be seriously considered 
by the Commission for the Extension of 
the Capitol. This distinguished group 
includes architects who have preserved 
and restored some of the great historic 
sites of our country, such as Monticello, 
Mount Vernon, and Wheatlands, home 
of President Buchanan. 

As I have stated previously, the fairest 
way to handle this controversy is to 
have a fresh study made by engineers 
and architects who are not committed 
to extension as the only solution to the 
east front problem. . 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of these eminent architects 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A STATEMENT FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CAPITOL 

The time has come to put an end to the 
recurrent controversy over alterations and 
extensions to the historic central portion of 
the United States Capitol, and to proceed 
immediately with a thorough investigation 
of the available means and methods for the 
structural preservation and stabilization of 
the Capitol’s exterior walls to the end that 
they shall stand for future generations as 
they have stood for upward of 150 years. 

From our personal experience and knowl- 
edge of the preservation of old buildings in 
this country and abroad, and with confi- 
dence in the skill and ingenuity of American 
craftsmen, we are convinced that the ex- 
terior walls of the old Capitol building can 
be made sound and beautiful again without 
a change in their location or the excessive 
renovation of their carvings and surfaces, 
and without loss of the unmistakable touch 
of the craftsmen of another era which the 
building now presents. 

We believe that this work of preservation 
should be undertaken because the central 
portion of the Capitol is both the greatest of 
the Nation’s historic monuments, and in 
addition, a work of architecture of more 
than national importance. Its majesty 
ought not to be marred by extensions, addi- 
tions or modernization. 

In many parts of the world, as well as in 
the United States, it has become public policy 
to preserve important historic buildings with 
the greatest care for their original fabric, de- 
sign, and proportions. Recent examples of 
such preservation are the Tennessee State 
Capitol, the White House, Mount Vernon 
and Monticello, St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York, St. Paul's Cathedral in London, 
and Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. 

The arguments for the extension of the 
east central portion of the Capitol on the 
grounds of cost or the provision of extra 
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rooms overlook the immense significance of 
preserving this symbol of national stability 
which has sheltered 79 Congresses. A fac- 
simile reproduction of these walls and por- 
tico would be meaningless, neither expres- 
sive of our age nor evidence of the heroic 
past. Ways and means can be found in the 
Capitol to meet the needs for efficient space, 
perhaps by a realistic assignment of the 
uses of the existing rooms. The costs of 
preservation will be trifling in comparison 
with the importance of the building, and 
should certainly be less than for the exten- 
sion now proposed. 

The Commission for the Extension of the 
Capitol has ample authority and funds to 
effect the preservation of the historic exterior 
walls. Its members have the opportunity 
now to perform a great service for future 
generations of Americans by adopting this 
policy, a decision which will be remembered 
with gratitude. 

Milton L. Grigg, F. A. I. A., Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Architect for Restoration and 
Preservation of Monticello; Richard H. 
Howland, President, National Trust 
for Historic Preservation; Richard 
Koch, F. A. I. A., New Orleans, La.; 
Lawrence Kocher, Former Chairman of 
the Committee on the Preservation of 
Historic Buildings, A. I. A.; Walter L. 
Macomber, Chairman, Architectural 
Review Board of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission; Architect for Preservation of 
Mount Vernon and for Wheatlands, 
Home of President Buchanan; Former 
Resident Architect for Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc.; Albert Simons, F. A. I. 
A., Charleston, S. C., Architect for 
Restoration and Preservation of the 
Joseph Manigault House and St. 
Michaels Church in Charleston, and 
Other Historic Buildings; Guy Study, 
F. A. I. A., St. Louis, Mo., Architect for 
Restoration and Preservation of Nu- 
merous Historic Buildings; Marcus 
Whiffen, Architectural Historian, Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Inc.; Samuel Wil- 
son, Jr., F. A. I. A., New Orleans, La., 
Member, A. I. A. Committee on Preser- 
vation of Historic Buildings, Cathedral 
and Other Buildings; Paul Thiry, 
F. A. I. A., Seattle, Wash., Member, So- 
ciety of Architectural Historians. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
since we have returned to the Senate 
following the Easter recess, I am sure 
that many of my colleagues have not only 
seen the light but probably have also felt 
the heat about the possibility of a tax 
reduction in the immediate future. 

Dr. Harold B. Wess, professor of busi- 
ness administration and marketing at 
the American University, prepared a very 
stimulating article, which was published 
in the magazine Human Events. It is 
entitled “The Case for Immediate Tax 
Reduction.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CasE For IMMEDIATE Tax REDUCTION 

(By Harold B. Wess) 

We are afraid to cut taxes during a boom 
period because we do not want to feed the 
fires of a consuming inflation; on the other 
hand, we have become conditioned to a 
peculiar regidity in our thinking so that we 
are averse to cutting taxes during a recession. 
‘These are the facts we face today. 
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Does this mean then that we are doomed 
to live with a burdensome tax structure 
which has grown like Topsy? If we do not 
reduce taxes in a period of prosperity and 
hesitate to reduce them in a period of re- 
cession, we are tacitly committed to a tax 
structure that must inevitably lead to so- 
cialism. 

Competent authorities agree that when 
Federal, State, and local taxes exceed 25 per- 
cent of our national income we are well on 
the road to a Government socialized econ- 
omy. We have already passed this figure. 
Are we therefore giving tacit consent that 
our economy could not reach greater heights 
or even sustain itself except through ex- 
cessive Government spending? 

The success of our free enterprise econ- 
omy stems from incentives for the individual 
and for business. Our present tax structure 
stifles such incentives. Those who recom- 
mend pump priming as a cure for our cur- 
rent recession forget that pump priming in 
the thirties was ineffectual and corrupting. 
-We must be aware that Government projects 
as a quickie device to correct the recession 
may be another name for pump priming and 
pork barrel expenditures. 

The most disturbing fact about the cur- 
rent recession is that even among those who 
profess to believe in the long-range sound- 
ness of our potential growth we find a re- 
action like that of frightened children. Here 
again is a demonstration of lipservice to 
the basic soundness of our kind of society; 
but as soon as the chips are down, we falter 
and show our lack of faith in what we pro- 
fess, 

The 1953-54 recession was short lived, 
which many competent observers believe was 
due to the tax reduction given to business 
and individuals in 1954. In spite of a sharp 
reduction in tax rates in 1953, the average 
revenue of the Government for the ensuing 
years increased substantially over the 1953 
level before the tax cuts were in effect. This 
certainly is adequate proof that we are in 
error in sticking to the belief that the only 
way we can pour adequate funds into the 
Government is through higher tax rates. 
Isn't it time that we try the more sensible 
approach of lower tax rates? 

In the discussions now raging about the 
recession we seem to forget that there are 
many contributing factors. There are the 
heavy inventories which are slowly being 
liquidated. There are plants and machinery 
built in the last few years to be paid for 
through profits. There are the high prices 
that have created consumer resistance to 
buying. Included in these high prices are 
constantly spiraling wage structures which 
have gone up faster than productivity per 
man-hour. We must not forget that in addi- 
tion these high prices also include high taxes. 

According to the present tax structure the 
investment of dollars put into plant and ma- 
chinery can only be depreciated on the basis 
of what they cost. This depreciation reserve, 
set aside to replace wornout machines at 
some future date, will be completely inade- 
poan because of the constantly rising prices. 

means that the profits of industry have 
been very much overstated and that industry 
-is paying high taxes on profits it did not 
make. 

It is only through profits that industry is 
able to pay dividends to stockholders and to 
put aside money for better tools and ma- 
chines. It must be obvious that through 
this process of unrealistic depreciation re- 
serves, high wages, lower productivity and 
high taxes, we are slowly but surely stifling 
the incentives for business to take risks. 
-This in my opinion is the more accurate ap- 
‘praisal of what is really happening today. 

We have become conditioned in our think- 
ing to believe that a tax cut will reduce 
Government income. We fail to grasp the 
simple arithmetic that a lower percentage 
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of tax on a higher national income would be 
much better for our economy than a high 
percentage tax on a restricted national in- 
come. At some stage we must make a 
genuine and wholehearted effort to establish 
a lower tax rate, and the time is now. 

If we believe, as I do, in the basic phi- 
losophy that our superiority to socialism 
and communism is our ability to release the 
incentive and creative efforts of all people 
in our society, then we must relieve the 
consumer, the investor and the businessman 
of the burdensome taxes which keep them 
in bondage. A dollar released to the con- 
sumer to buy more, a dollar to the investor 
with which to invest more, and a dollar to 
industry to produce more, are worth many, 
many times more in the channels of our 
free economy than dollars in the hands of 
Government. 

Personally, I believe that—after the ex- 
cesses of the past few years, the high rate of 
wage increases which did not keep up with 
productivity, the punitive tax structure, our 
inflationary excesses—we were due for the 
kind of recession we face today. But I also 
believe that after a period of readjustment, 
without the kind of panic being generated 
in some quarters for political purposes, our 
economy will reassert itself and move on to 
higher levels. 

It may seem farfetched to some if I say 
that the real danger we face now is that we 
may take the kind of remedial measures to 
correct the recession which will generate 
even greater inflation than we have ex- 
perienced so far. It is amusing and tragic 
that so many people who prated about the 
bullt-in stabilizers in our economy—social 
security, unemployment insurance, mortgage 
protection for homes and farms, etc.—now 
have suddenly lost faith in the ability of 
these built-in stabilizers to stabilize. 

It is not intended here to imply that cer- 
tain jobs which only the Government can 
perform, such as roadbuilding, should not 
be done; but let us remember that we have 
always talked about having such programs 
ready to put into action the moment there 
is a sign of a downward trend in our econ- 
omy. Somehow the Government has never 
been ready for such emergencies and obvi- 
ously is not ready now. These jobs always 
seem to be put into the works at a time 
when the economy is running full blast, with 
the risk of putting additional pressure to an 
already booming economy. Because the 
Government is never prepared for action 
when needed most, we must conclude that 
Government works are not so useful a device 
to correct a recession as is the quick method 
of tax reduction, which channels money into 
business, to the investor and to the consumer 
with which to start their own pump priming. 
And this is in addition to the psychological 
fillip given to consumers by a tax cut. 

It is my belief that by the time Govern- 
ment projects actually get into channels of 
production our recession will have corrected 
itself and we will find again Government 
projects superimposed on an expanding 
economy and setting the cycle of inflation in 
motion anew. 

I believe in an across-the-board tax cut 
now, not as a cure for the present recession, 
but because it is the right thing to do. It 
will help the present recession only because 
it is the right thing to do for our economy. 
We can use a wise tax structure and the skill 
of the Federal Reserve Board to control infia- 
tion and deflation without resorting to waste- 
ful and corruptive pump priming. 

In the present panic which has gripped so 
many of our leaders, it is important to ap- 
proach the case for a tax revision now with 
common sense and the reaffirmation of faith 
in the ability of our capitalist system to 
provide high employment, increased produc- 
tion, increased national income, and a rising 
standard of living. In spite of the fear en- 
gendered, the record of our capitalist system 
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in coming out of temporary recessions is very 
good indeed. 

The recessions of 1953 and 1949 were short 
lived. In the recession of 1908, unemploy- 
ment rose to 2,300,000, or 6.3 percent of the 
working force. In 1909 it dropped to 719,000. 
In 1921, unemployment mounted to 4,754,000, 
or 11.2 percent of the working force. By 
1922, it had fallen to almost half of that, 
and by 1923 it was 749,000. 

The only period around which many people 
build their economic philosophy today is the 
depression of 1930. There is good reason to 
believe, however, that this depression would 
not have been so severe and would not have 
lasted so long if the Government had left the 
economy alone, instead of introducing tre- 
mendous confusion through the executive 
agencies that assumed power to make rulings 
with the force of law. Businessmen did not 
know from day to day where they stood. For 
instance, the AAA (Agricultural Adjustment 
Act) was intended to help farmers by raising 
the prices of farm products; but the NRA 
(National Recovery Administration) tried to 
raise prices of commodities which the farmer 
had to buy. This of course also tended to 
interfere with the revival of export trade. 
The Government at that time raised taxes in 
the face of bad business conditions. These 
measures prevented the natural forces of 
recovery, confidence and incentive from tak- 
ing hold. 

It would seem that the same people who in 
years past spoke with great pride and accom- 
plishment about our “built-in stabilizers” 
such as unemployment insurance, social 
security, etc., have no faith in those stabiliz- 
ers to carry us through the period of eco- 
nomic readjustment, and are now clamoring 
for more and more stabilizers, such as a fur- 
ther extension of unemployment insurance. 
Heaven only knows how far such thinking 
may someday lead us. 

Let us examine the greatest built-in stabi- 
lizer of them all, on which so much reliance 
was placed—the Full Employment Act of 
1946, This act declares it to be Government 
policy (1) “to coordinate and utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining useful em- 
ployment opportunities * * * for those able, 
willing and seeking work,” and (2) “to pro- 
mote maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power.” No one has been able 
to define what constitutes full employment. 
(Soviet Russia certainly achieves full em- 
ployment but I am certain there are very few 
in this country who would like to have full 
employment at such a price.) 

According to this act, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers—of which Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns was recently Chairman and which is 
now headed by Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier— 
reviews current economic trends, and the 
influence of Government activities on em- 
ployment, and makes recommendations to- 
ward full employment. The act also sets 
up a Joint Economic Committee of which 
Representative W nichr Parman, Democrat, 
Texas, is chairman, and Senator JOHN 
SPARKMAN, Democrat, Alabama, is vice 
chairman. The recommendations from the 
Council of Economic Advisers, through 
the President, are transmitted to the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress for what- 
ever legislation they deem appropriate. 

This act is almost 12 years old, and while 
we are doing some soul searching, this is a 
good time to ask ourselves whether it was 
really necessary. Stripped of its legal lan- 
guage it says in effect that the Government 
will not sit idly by and see a serious de- 
pression come upon us without taking the 
proper measures to stop it and reverse it, 
But the Government, through its taxing 
power, through the Federal Reserve Board 
and through its involvement in public 
works which cannot be done by private 
enterprise, already has the wherewithal to 
act in case of a recession. The real ques- 
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tion to be raised about the Full Employ- 
ment Act is the possibility that in the fu- 
ture, particularly in a period of panic, the 
Government may attempt, through full 
‘employment policy, so to control our econ- 
omy as to result in the destruction of the 
capitalist system and the establishment of 
a planned economy. 

Another question we might ask is whether 
the Council of Economic Advisers was able 
to foresee this recession a year ago, so that 
proper precautionary measures might have 
been taken. If they did foresee this reces- 
sion, why did not those who have the re- 
sponsibility and authority implement a pro- 
gram immediately, instead of waiting 9 
months, until the recession is upon us, and 
then start to pour billions of dollars into 
public works which will take still many 
more months before they are translated into 
production and employment? 

We should not assume that by pouring 
$40 a year more into the family pocket we 
can be certain that it will be automatically 
spent. Consumers are now sitting with 
over $300 billion in the following cate- 
gories: approximately $26 billion in cur- 
rency; $55 billion in checking accounts; $88 
billion in savings accounts; $48 billion in 
United States Savings Bonds; $20 billion in 
other United States Government securities; 
$22 billion in State and local securities; and 
$41 billion in savings and loan associations. 
Against this, they owe approximately $137 
billion in mortgages and consumer debts. 

The public will not spend this money or 
tax-relief money they may receive unless 
they can be reassured that there is nothing 
imminently wrong with our economy and 
that we are not facing a serious depression. 
This is a good place to emphasize that we 
have done a pretty poor job in explaining 
the dynamics of our free economy. The 
Communists work overtime daily building 
confidence and faith in their society, while 
we take ours for granted. The real test as 
to whether the people and their leaders 
really understand our kind of economy 
and social system does not come when 
things are booming. It is easy to have faith 
when our economy is going full blast. The 
real test comes when there are temporary 
setbacks. 

We have failed to help our people grasp 
that as illness sometimes overtakes a human 
being, so can it afflict a free economy. Illness 
sometimes results from excessive indulgence. 
The same may be said of a free-enterprise 
economy. A temporary illness in an indi- 
vidual is nature’s way of setting up a warn- 
ing. A temporary recession is the economic 
doctor’s way of indicating some danger signs. 
There is nothing wrong with our economy 
which a little understanding and wise leader- 
ship would not help in giving assurance to 
our people in this present panic. 

Over the years the Government introduced 
emergency taxes which have become perma- 
nent. If we do not now come to grips with 
this tax octopus which is chocking our econ- 
omy, when will we doso? This is a good time 
to get rid of tax inequities; to examine how 
excise taxes are reducing and inhibiting pur- 
chasing power. This is a good time to exam- 
ine the wisdom of the capital-gains taxes. 
Great Britain, which is almost a Socialist 
state, does not have a capital-gains tax. Cir- 
culation is as important in our economy as is 
circulation in the human body. Does not 
our present capital-gains tax create too much 
rigidity in our economy and freeze capital? 

And, while we are at it, let us thoroughly 
examine the present profit sqeeze on indus- 
try. Corporate profits after taxes as a per- 
centage of gross national product (total value 
of goods and services) was 4.6 percent in 1957, 
as against 7.8 percent in 1948, 6.1 percent in 
1949, and 5.3 percent in 1955. Certainly, it 
becomes obvious that as profits, the spark in 
the sparkplug of our economy, keep narrow- 
ing, the spark will diminish and we shall be 
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in trouble. This is another way of repeat- 
ing—and it can stand a great deal of repeti- 
tion—that the basic strength of our econ- 
omy and society lies in the individual incen- 
tive motivation that generates voluntary 
creative effort and growth. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Neil McElroy, at the National Press Club 
on Thursday, April 10, 1958, on the sub- 
ject of the reorganization of the De- 
fense Department. I may say that in 
his speech the Secretary of Defense 
pointed out clearly that the recommen- 
dations of the President do not call for 
the abolition of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
that they do not make the Secretary of 
Defense a so-called czar, and that they 
do not contemplate the abolition of the 
traditional services. 

The Secretary of Defense also an- 
swered the strongest argument which 
has been made against the President’s 
recommendations, wher he established 
that the President did not ask that the 
total defense appropriation of the Con- 
gress be made available to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to be distributed by him 
as he might see fit. To the contrary, 
the Secretary of Defense said the sum 
which would be under his control would 
involve only a minor percentage of the 
total appropriations, and would be used 
by the Secretary to make more effective 
the operation of the services. 

When the recommendations of the 
President come to the Congress in the 
form of proposed legislation, they may 
very well prove to be the most signifi- 
cant legislation to be considered by Con- 
gress at this session. This is true be- 
cause his recommendations go to the 
heart of our national security; and, 
second, they offer means of effective con- 
trol over the largest item in the Federal 
budget. I believe strongly that the 
people of the United States will support 
the President's recommendations despite 
the bugaboos which have been raised by 
the advocates of the interests of the 
separate services. I believe also the 
Senate and the Congress will support 
strongly the President's recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. COOPER. I yield. 
Mr. JAVITS. I, too, would like to 


join with the Senator from Kentucky in 
expressing my support for the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, which have been sub- 
jected to a barrage of criticism. Those 
who criticize the recommendations have 
the burden of showing affirmatively 
something better. 

Certainly, in this field the President, 
with his vast knowledge, has submitted 
a series of proposals which deserve re- 
spect. I for one intend to join with the 
Senator from Kentucky and other Sen- 
ators of similar mind in supporting them 
in substance. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe the majority 
of Senators will support the President's 
recommendations. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE Net. Mc- 
ELROY AT THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1958 


I want to congratulate the National Press 
Club on its having reached its 50th anniver- 
sary. In the uncertain world we live in, that 
is indeed an accomplishment, and I compli- 
ment your officers and members, past and 
present, on having achieved it. I hope you 
will continue for many more years to pro- 
vide this excellent forum and to render the 
many other services that have made this the 
outstanding group of its kind in the world. 

When my predecessor, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
appeared before you just 2 years ago, the 
title of his talk was “Ivory Soap’s Not Good 
Enough.” He was referring to the purity of 
the product which, as the makers have been 
pointing out with becoming modesty but 
nevertheless with insistence for something 
over 70 years, falls fifty-six hundredths of 
1 percent short of perfection. I can tell you 
that the makers of Ivory soap agree with 
Mr. Wilson’s statement that it is not good 
enough and are constantly working to im- 
prove it. Of course, Charlie might have 
used the illustration to point out that, with 
respect to the country's defense, anything 
short of optimum must be subject to ex- 
amination and the search for improvement, 
It is in that spirit that we have approached 
the question of improving the organization 
of the country's Military Establishment. 

This subject was officially opened, as you 
will recall, with the President's state of the 
Union message on January 9, and immedi- 
ately it moved into a high priority position. 
At that time the President pointed to cer- 
tain aspects of the defense organization that 
needed improving, stated that we were 
studying possible organizational changes, 
and set down certain objectives which should 
be sought as a result of these changes. 

Very soon thereafter a panel of con- 
sultants was formed to study with me the 
existing organization centered in and sym- 
bolized by the Pentagon to see where it had 
structural or functional shortcomings, and 
to advise me on improvements that might 
be made. It was understood from the start 
that the decision on what to recommend to 
the President would have to be mine. It 
was recognized that unanimity on all points 
would be highly unlikely and that the group 
would function rather as a study and dis- 
cussion group than as one which would pre- 
pare a report or itself submit formal recom- 
mendations. 

This group consisted of the present and 
two previous Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—General Twining, Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford, and Gen. Omar Bradley; William 
C. Foster, former Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense; Nelson Rockefeller, chairman of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Reorganization; Gen. Alfred Gruenther 
when his previous commitments enabled 
him to join us; and, a full-time special 
assistant to lay out the study program, or- 
ganize the project and keep us all working 
hard, as well as adding his own most val- 
uable counsel, Charles A. Coolidge, former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, who in a 
very short time won the name by which he 
was called thereafter: Mr. Whip. I believe 
you will agree that this group of consult- 
ants consists of individuals who are about as 
free of political or service bias as any group 
of experienced and knowledgeable people 
could be. 

We sought the views of a great many 
highly qualified individuals, including, of 
course, the Service Secretaries and the Chiefs 
of Staff, but including also former Secre- 
taries and Deputy Secretaries of Defense, 
commanders of the unified and specified com- 
mands, military officers, and civilians with a 
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close knowledge of the workings of the De- 
partment and views on the subject. These 
were interviewed by the panel, usually by 
personal interview but sometimes by letter 
when a personal discussion was impracti- 
cable. 

The group met with great frequency, and 
I cannot speak too highly of the hard work 
and thought and time these men gave to the 
project. There were some differences of 
opinion, but the important thing is that 
the various views were clearly expressed, and 
debated until the pros and cons were clear, 
so that in reaching my recommendations, I 
knew what issues were involved, and what 
the alternatives were. While I am confident 
that each member of the panel would have 
ways in which he would change the details 
of my final recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, I am equally confident that they be- 
lieve the final proposal is a sound one. 

The President worked with us in the devel- 
opment of the proposal, attending one of our 
meetings at the Pentagon, discussing many 
of its fundamental principles with us in 
smaller groups, and advising us of his own 
thinking as it progressed. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that his message to Congress last 
week embodied all of the important features 
of the recommendation which had been 
made to him, although it should be clearly 
understood that the proposals the President 
has made are his own and derive much of 
their strength from the vitality of expression 
that reflects his own convictions in these 
matters. 

I imagine that many of the questions you 
may ask me later will have to do with the 
reorganization plan, and so that we can all 
start from the same place, I think it might 
be well for me to outline briefly the major 
proposals and some of the reasons for them. 

The proposed changes would clear com- 
mand channels so that orders will proceed 
directly to unified commands from the Com- 
mander in Chief and the Secretary of De- 
fense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff which 
would add an operations section for this pur- 
pose. As we go into a period when a poten- 
tial enemy may have operational long-range 
missiles in substantial quantities, our reac- 
tion time must be measured in minutes in- 
stead of hours. I am informed that in every 
way this Nation has fought in the last cen- 
tury, we have had to change our military 
organization after war has started. We no 
longer have time in which to change com- 
mand lines or to shift from a peacetime to 
a wartime organization. Any such shift 
must be made now. Under the new recom- 
mendation, orders would go from the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief to the Secretary 
of Defense, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to the unified command without the inter- 
mediate step which now interposes one of 
the departments as executive agent between 
the Commander in Chief and the unified 
commander. 

The organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will be strengthened to provide the 
President and the Secretary of Defense with 
the professional assistance they must have 
for strategic planning and for the operational 
direction of our combat commands. The 
present Joint Staff is handicapped by a rather 
cumbersome committee system which acts 
on documents before they are reviewed by 
the Joint Chiefs themselves. This commit- 
tee system is being eliminated and an inte- 
grated operations division will be added to 
the Joint Staff to provide the operational 
assistance necessary for the strategic direc- 
tion of the unified commands. The impor- 
tant matters now constantly requiring the 
attention of the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff demand so much of their time that 
they must be permitted to delegate major 
portions of their service responsibilities to 
their vice chiefs. By this action the Chiefs 
can give the majority of their time to their 
responsibilities as Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
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which would constitute their principal func- 
tion, 

The three military departments would of 
course be continued as the major operating 
divisions within the Department of Defense 
to perform the vast and important manage- 
ment, budgeting, research, personnel admin- 
istration, training and logistic functions of 
the Department. . Their responsibility would 
encompass many and complex activities that 
support the unified commands. 

Another and very essential point In the rec- 
ommendation is the establishment of a Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering, 
to strengthen the research function of the 
Department and avoid overlapping and dupli- 
cation, It is hard to overstate the impor- 
tance of research to the future security of 
our Nation. The development of a weapons 
system of the future is costly in dollars and 
in highly trained personnel. The Defense 
Department directly or indirectly uses 50 per- 
cent of the top scientists in the country. It 
is imperative that this large program be 
guided and controlled in a way which will 
use these resources with maximum efficiency. 
Most of the research would continue to be 
done within the departments as at present; 
but all research and engineering in the De- 
partment of Defense would be supervised by 
the Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering acting for the Secretary. 

The proposed reorganization would also 
make clearer the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. The National Security Act gives 
the Secretary direction, authority, and con- 
trol over his entire Department. But at 
the same time this law provides that the mili- 
tary departments are to be separately ad- 
ministered by their respective Secretaries, 
The President has recommended eliminating 
the provisions prescribing separate adminis- 
tration of the military departments as a 
means of reducing needless argument which 
adds to the difficulty of administering the 
Department. 

He has also asked that the Secretary of 
Defense strengthen the Department super- 
vision over the activities of the various mili- 
tary departments in the fields of legislative 
liaison and public affairs to remove some of 
the present tendencies toward confusion, 
overlapping of effort, and a public impression 
of undesirable interservice rivalry. 

The proposal also seeks greater flexibility 
in money matters both among and within 
the military departments. We will not sug- 
gest that Congress appropriate large sums of 
money to the Secretary of Defense for him 
to distribute as he sees fit; our objective is 
simply to have reasonable flexibility which 
will permit us, in a time of sudden techno- 
logical breakthroughs and rapid shifts in 
priorities, to transfer funds from less insist- 
ent projects to more vital ones. It would 
be our expectation that the percentage of 
total funds for which the Department of De- 
fense might request transfer would be a 
minor percentage of the total. Moreover, 
whatever transfer authority is granted would 
be used only under a system of notification 
to the appropriate committees of Congress. 

These are the principal points emphasized 
by the President's message to Congress, 
Some of them require legislation and we are 
now in the process of developing it. We hope 
to have the necessary legislation before Con- 
gress shortly after it reconvenes next week. 
We have great respect for the knowledge and 
experience in these matters possessed by 
many Members of Congress as well as for 
their impressive zeal and sincerity on mat- 
ters pertaining to the Nation’s defense. We 
look forward, therefore, to discussing these 
matters with them and are confident that 
constructive legislation will result. 

Before leaving this subject let me mention 
& few of the things which the proposed re- 
organization plan does not do: 

It does not set up a single Chief of Staff; 
the present Joint Chiefs of Staff will con- 
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tinue to serve as a corporate body as staff 
assisting the Secretary of Defense and advis- 
ing the President. 

It does not set up the Secretary of De- 
fense as a czar or dictator; his existing au- 
thority will be merely clarified and he will 
be given modest flexibility in money matters. 

It does not contemplate abolition of the 
traditional Army, Navy, Air Force; and Ma- 
rines; the President is most emphatic on 
that point. 

It does not set up a Prusslan-German type 
General Staff. 

I have dwelt at considerable length on the 
main features of the reorganization proposal 
but I suspect this will be a primary subject 
of conversation in Washington and elsewhere 
for some weeks to come. I felt, therefore, 
that it deserved the largest share of my time 
before you. 

I would like, also, to mention briefly the 
additions to our present defense program 
which we are seeking in our supplemental 
fiscal 1959 appropriation request. I have, on 
a number of occasions, told-Congress that I 
would not hesitate to come before them to 
seek additional funds for defense when, in 
my judgment, it was in the Nation's interest 
to do so, The appropriations for military 
programs are planned 18 months or more be- 
fore some of the money will be spent. It is 
hard to predict with accuracy how far along 
we will be in a particular development pro- 
gram, how successful a testing program will 
prove, what our precise needs and opportuni- 
ties will be a year or more later. If the im- 
portance of a particular weapons system 
grows and we decide to put more money into 
it we look very hard at our current expendi- 
tures to see if the development of this 
weapon will not permit us to reduce expend- 
itures in some other area. A good deal of 
the money comes from such sources. But it 
has proved necessary to seek supplementary 
appropriations this year in addition to the 
regular budget. 

The proposal before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee at present provides for a 
continuation of the production of B-52’s and 
the KC-135 refueling tankers which consti- 
tute the heavy bomber component of our 
important Strategic Air Command. It pro- 
vides for accelerated development of the 
Nike-Zeus antiballistic missile system, a 
weapon of great importance as we face the 
threat of long-range missiles which must be 
detected and destroyed in a matter of min- 
utes. 

The request would also permit further 
acceleration of the Polaris program. This, 
as you know, is the weapons system which 
provides for the underwater launching of 
solid propellant ballistic missiles from sub- 
marines. We regard it as one of our most 
promising programs for deterrence. 

In view of the great Soviet submarine 
capability, defense against antisubmarine 
warfare is one of our primary concerns, 
The supplementary appropriation includes 
funds for use in this area, primarily for 
research for improving our knowledge and 
competence in the detection of submarines. 

Funds are included also for research and 
development of a solid propellant ICBM, 
and for acceleration of the Titan ICBM. 
Another missile provided with additional 
funds is the GAM-77, more colorfully known 
as the Hound-dog, an air-to-surface missile 
carried by the B-52 which will enable our 
SAC bombers to launch their weapons hun- 
dreds of miles from a hostile target and thus 
avoid the major concentration of the de- 
fenses of that target. 

To assist with the research, development 
and testing of such missiles as these, funds 
are provided for the improvement and fur- 
ther instrumentation of the Pacific missile 
range. 

Another area covered is Army moderniza- 
tion, to provide advanced weapons and 
equipment to Army commands to replace 
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obsolescent weapons of various types. 
These include new antitank weapons, Honest 
John atomic adaptation kits, battlefield 
radar kits, improved reconnaissance sys- 
tems, communications and equipment pro- 
vided to increase mobility. 

Finally, the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency would be provided with funds for a 
variety of projects involving the program of 
reconnaissance satellites and space explora- 
tions. 

There are other matters connected with 
defense which are of great importance and 
current interest. One, for example, would 
be the revised pay bill which has now passed 
the House and is awaiting Senate action. 
It emphasizes the principles of the Cordiner 
plan and we believe would make a major 
contribution in an area of vital impor- 
tance—the attracting and retaining of 
highly qualified personnel in greater 
numbers. 

However, I believe our remaining time 
might better be used by letting you select 
the subjects rather than myself. I will wel- 
come the opportunity to answer your ques- 
tions to the extent that I can on any of the 
matters which fall within my general re- 
sponsibilities. The magnitude as well as 
the importance of our defense program 
make it everybody's business. Public under- 
standing of the problems and issues involved 
is most important. Many of you perform a 
vital role in informing the public, stimulat- 
ing them to intelligent thought. All of you 
are knowledgeable and articulate and 
whether or not you always agree with what 
we are doing at the Pentagon, your informed 
opinions can be extremely helpful in main- 
taining informed public interest. 

I want to thank you again, for giving me 
this opportunity to discuss some of these 
matters with you. 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR SMATHERS 
ON PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most impressive and thorough 
hearings in recent years has been that 
held by the Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce inquiring 
into the economic problems and vicissi- 
tudes which confront the railroads of 
the United States. The chairman of this 
diligent and conscientious subcommittee 
is the able junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmatHers]. Under his leadership, 
the subcommittee has been developing 
information and facts which will guide 
us of the Senate, I trust, in working out 
a legislative program which will make 
our railroads more efficient, more finan- 
cially solvent, and more effective in the 
service of the Nation. 

I am certain that all of us realize that 
such a program is absolutely essential, 
not only to the railroads and their many 
employees and stockholders, but also to 
contribute to the strength and defense 
of our country. 

In the New York Times magazine for 
Sunday, April 13, 1958, Senator SmatH- 
ERS contributed a most thoughtful and 
beneficial article about the plight of the 
railroads and their difficulties. More 
important, the distinguished Senator 
from Florida recommended a set of pro- 
posals which might be helpful in solving 
some of the railroads’ troubles. In his 
concluding analysis, the Senator em- 
phasized that he hoped to offer a plan 
which will grant the railroads new free- 
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dom to, first, manage their own affairs; 
second, adjust their rates; third, merge 
and consolidate; fourth, make schedules 
and operate trains; fifth, approach the 
money sources of the Nation; and, sixth, 
compete on an equal basis. 

Because the article by Senator SMarR- 
ERS is so significant and so pregnant with 
important ideas and conclusions, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the body of the Recorp for the infor- 
mation of all the Senate colleagues of the 
able Senator from Florida. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RAILROADS SEEK A CLEAR TRACK 
(By Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, of Florida) 


WASHINGTON.—A_ generation before the 
Civil War, the first American railroad trains, 
their tiny locomotives spewing steam and 
wood smoke, hauled passengers and cargo 
among the newly rising cities along the 
eastern seaboard. Within the next 40 years 
unbroken rails reached to the Pacific Ocean 
and a great steel network spread into every 
corner of the land, 

These were the beginnings of an industry 
that came to dominate our transportation 
system for nearly a century and helped to 
shape the face of the Nation. 

But what do we find today? 

The railroads are in the vanguard of a 
general economic decline which has affected 
all transportation. It would be difficult to 
say whether the railroad industry’s plight 
resulted from, or was an important cause of, 
our recession. But it is clear that the de- 
terlorating railroad situation and our de- 
clining economy are closely interrelated. 

Transportation—as an industry—accounts 
for one-fifth of our gross national product, 
Transportation—as a service—reaches into 
every city, every village of our Nation, af- 
fecting, in one way or another, the life of 
every man, woman and child. What hap- 
pens to our overall transportation system 
could well determine what happens to our 
economy and, of course, what happens to 
our economy will determine what happens 
to our personal freedom, our welfare, our 
Nation. And the railroads are the bedrock 
of our transportation system. 

Only a few years ago the railroads were 
the biggest business in the Nation. They 
ranked first as a purchaser of goods and 
services. Steel mills once counted them as 
their best single customer, and so did the 
fuel-oil sellers, the lumbermen, the coal- 
mine operators and many others. 

Today, the railroads’ economic body is 
racked with fever; its sickness is contagious 
and far-reaching. It is no longer debatable 
that many of our biggest railroads are in 
serious financial difficulties. The question 
today is whether the railroads can survive. 

Last January, the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee of the United States Senate 
began a study of the many sided railroad 
problems. In 11 weeks of public hearings we 
received the testimony of 27 railroad presi- 
dents and of representatives of motor 
carriers, airlines, and water carriers. We lis- 
tened to the advice of various user and ship- 
per groups, professors from the country’s 
leading educational institutions, financiers, 
and members of State and Federal regulatory 
bodies. We heard the views of prominent 
Government officials, farmers of every de- 
scription, railway labor groups and others 
who had knowledge of the problem. 

And the problem is clear. The railroads 
have reached the most dangerous point in 
their history. Even the other competitors in 
our transportation system are agreed that 
something is wrong with the railroads, that 
strong medicine, possibly surgery, is urgently 
needed to save them. 
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Here is one measure of the railroads’ de- 
teriorating condition. In 1920, 2 million 
were on their payrolls. That total has 
dwindled to 860,000—the lowest since records 
on such employment totals have been kept. 
For 2½ years the railroads have been reduc- 
ing their employees at the shocking rate of 
4,000 a week. The trend still continues. 

Return on rail investments is one reason 
for this drastic curtailment. In the First 
National City Bank of New York report on 
the 1956 rate of return on net assets for the 
top 73 industrial groups in the country, rail- 
roads ranked next to the bottom. Some 
class I roads are below this average figure. 
The largest rail carrier, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, returned only 2.9 percent in 1956. 
Last year the Pennsylvania saw its return on 
investment slump to less than 1.5 percent, 
and for the first 2 months of 1958 the com- 
pany lost more than $11 million. 

In other words, the one-time “blue chip” 
stocks are now “black and red chips,” with 
fewer and fewer takers. 

It is possible, I believe, to group some 
problems of the railroads into a few broad 
categories: 

1. MANAGEMENT 


As a group, the railroad presidents who ap- 
peared before our subcommittee were as in- 
telligent, able, and conscientious as any 
group I have been privileged to hear during 
my 12 years in the Congress. Some were 
superlative, most above average, a few medi- 
ocre. 

If any serious criticism could be directed at 
them, I think it could be on the ground of 
failure to appreciate fully the truism that 
time and tide wait for no man, that our 
economy is not static, but ever changing, 
producing new problems, demanding new 
ideas and solutions. A few indicated a belief 
that the trouble in which they currently dis- 
covered themselves was just a bad dream, 
and that upon awakening some beautiful 
morning they would find a return to the 
good old days of no trucks, no airlines, no 
barge canals, no unions with which to con- 
tend—only profits. 

Many presidents, however, have done a 
superior job in trying to meet the times. In 
fact, since World War II, $14 billion has been 
spent by the railroad industry in moderniz- 
ing locomotives, cars, equipment and rights- 
of-way. Yet much more remains to be 
done. There is a lag of about $160 million 
in deferred maintenance. But moderniza- 
tion of outmoded structures is not the sole 
answer. 

Consideration and assistance must be given 
to consolidations and mergers. No longer 
are railroads a giant and powerful monopoly. 
True, some are still big, but they are hollow, 
and hard put to compete against the younger 
and more aggressive carriers in the air and 
on the ground. This is a problem with 
which management must concern itself. It 
is amazing, for example, to see railroads with 
parallel trackage and facilities competing 
with each other for traffic that each carries 
at a loss. 

II. GEOGRAPHY 

Geography has much to do with the prob- 
lem. The eastern roads, with structures 
built primarily for passenger travel, are in the 
worst shape. By comparison, the railroads 
of the South and Far West are in a more 
favorable position. This is because they are 
located in areas experiencing rapid industrial 
and population growth, and their structures 
have been built chiefly on freight, rather than 
passenger traffic. However, even the carriers 
of the South and West are beginning to ex- 
perience increasing difficulties, and the indi- 
cations are that their problems are growing. 

III. REGULATION 


It has been said, and I think correctly so, 
that the railroads are the most overregulated 
industry in America. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prescribes their rates, 
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Presidential factfinding boards prescribe 
their wages, public service commissioners of 
the 48 States prescribe their services—and 
none of these has any tie-in with the others. 
None has any managerial responsibility to 
the railroads. 

As one witness graphically put it, “We are 
being strangled to death by these ropes and 

that enmesh us, pulled by the hands 
of thousands of politicians, each trying to 
satisfy some special interest group—either a 
chamber of commerce, a labor union, a com- 
muters’ association or a farmers’ cooperative.” 

A glaring example of excessive State reg- 
ulations was told by a witness who pointed 
out that no interstate service can be discon- 
tinued, no matter how uneconomic, unless 
there is approval from the regulatory board 
of each State through which the train 
travels. His railroad, serving several States, 
applied to discontinue four trains, Each 
State approved the discontinuance of one 
train, but each State approved a different 
one, while disapproving the others. As a 
result, all four trains are still running, but 
without passengers and without profit. 

On this same railroad, passengers on one 
train pay an average of 23 cents for their 
fares, but it costs the railroad about $30 per 
passenger for each trip. The train averages 
four passengers a trip, is served by two crews 
of five men each. Yet the service cannot be 
discontinued. 


Iv. COMPETITION 


A major source of railroad competition has 
been the growth of private carriage—that is, 
privately owned trucks, automobiles and even 
in some cases, private airlines. 

One important advantage of the private 
carriages is that they are exempt from the 
Federal Government’s restrictive, and ob- 
viously discriminatory, 3 percent excise tax 
on freight and 10 percent tax on passengers. 
This tax, a wartime measure to discourage 
unnecessary travel and to reserve rail lines 
for essential military freight, is still in effect. 
The result has been that some firms have 
stopped using common carriers and have 
purchased their own fleets of trucks to carry 
their goods—thereby avoiding the tax. 

The tax weighs heaviest on those farthest 
removed from centers of manufacturing, be- 
cause it can be imposed again and again on 
an article moving from sources of production 
and processing to the consumer, For exam- 
ple, a bale of cotton scheduled to be woven 
into a quantity of white shirts passes through 
these stages: Ginning mill to warehouse, to 
spinning mill, to weaving mill, to bleaching 
plant, to sewing plant and finally to the re- 
tall store. Six times the cotton is trans- 
ported and six times the excise tax is im- 
posed—paid for ultimately, of course, by the 
consumer. 

I believe that the removal of the tax would 
be a booster shot to our sick economy. Even 
more directly, it could help spur consumer 
spending by lowering prices, without lessen- 
ing profits to manufacturers, retailers and 
transporters. The money lost to the Treas- 
ury would be negligible, but even that would 
be balanced by increased business activity and 
and greater returns from personal and cor- 
porate taxes. 

v. RATES 

Rail rates are determined and regulated by 
the ICC and State agencies—determined in 
such a way that it is not uncommon for a 
carrier to operate some facilities at a loss. 
One railroad reported that passenger-service 
deficits ate up 85 percent of its earnings from 
its freight service. Another said that it lost 
about $2 for every passenger train-mile oper- 
ated. Yet it cannot get an increase in rates 
from the ICC, nor can it get permission to 
discontinue the operation of trains from the 
State regulatory body. 

Frequently, the delay in acting on applica- 
tions for rate changes is astounding. One 
economist testified that, if the ICC had ap- 
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proved -a request for rate increases just 3 
months sooner than it finally did, it would 
have brought into the railroads’ treasuries 
about $1,480,000,000—an amount that might 
have saved the industry from its present un- 
happy situation. 

VI. LABOR 


Tronically, in the face of disappearing 
profits, the railroads are confronted by ever- 
increasing labor costs. Last November one 
major railroad had to increase wages 12 cents 
an hour—7 cents for a wage increase under a 
labor agreement and 5 cents to cover a cost- 
of-living adjustment. About $28 million 
was added to this carrier’s annual payroll 
expenses. But, in the preceding 12 months, 
net income for this railroad had declined 
$22 million. This enormous decline, coupled 
with the wage increase, means that the rail- 
road will lose an estimated $9 million this 
year. 

We have now reached the point where a 
serious snowballing effect is taking place. 
As the railroads’ economic condition de- 
teriorates, retrenchment steps are taken, 
causing further layoffs, lessening consumer 
purchases, and accelerating the downward 
trend of our economy. 

Labor clearly recognizes its stake in the 
whole problem, and the need to approach it 
constructively and helpfully. I believe its 
leaders see the importance of eliminating 
obvious make-work practices. Their mem- 
bers’ jobs are dependent on the survival of 
the railroads, for if the railroads, as an in- 
dustry, go into bankruptcy, and the Govern- 
ment is forced to assume operation, many 
roads will be eliminated, and thousands of 
jobs will be wiped out. 

A spokesman for the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, Benjamin F. Fairless, told our subcom- 
mittee how widely the railroads’ troubles are 
felt. Sales to the railroads previously totaled 
6 percent of the steel industry's shipments. 
Now they are down to 344 percent—and 20,000 
steelworkers will lose their jobs because pro- 
duction has been cut back. This statement 
was supported by many others, covering a 
wide range of items in various industries 
affected by the slipping railroad industry. 

In some cities, the entire cost of multi- 
million-dollar airports has been borne by 
local, State and Federal governmental 
agencies. Yet the same cities’ railroad 
stations were built and paid for solely by 
the railroads. Inland waterways, airports, 
and superhighways are constructed by pub- 
lic agencies. To use them costs an airline 
little in the case of airports; a barge line 
nothing in the case of waterways. User 
taxes for highway carriers are increasing, 
but there is doubt that they are yet fully 
compensatory. 

The crippling snowfalls of February and 
March, for example, cost the Pennsylvania 
Railroad $10 million. Yet other forms of 
competing transport used right-of-ways 
owned by various governments which bore 
the full cost of snow removal. 

What, then, is the solution? 

Obviously, it is neither simple nor easy, 
and it is not to be found in a single pro- 
gram nor in one approach. However, I be- 
lieve that our subcommittee will be able to 
agree upon certain areas where we could 
grant relief and assistance. 

But to restore health to the railroads will 
require more than outside ministrations or 
legislative action. The patient must also 
demonstrate a strong will to health and an 
aggressive spirit to compete in the strug- 
gle for existence. 

We realize that what we do must be done 
soon. Some railroad presidents say that 
their companies cannot last more than a 
few weeks under present conditions. There- 
fore, our program will not be as comprehen- 
sive, as dramatic, nor as far reaching as we 
would like. But within the next few weeks, 
I think we can offer a plan which will 
grant the railroads new freedom to (1) man- 
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age their own Affairs, (2) adjust their 
rates, (3) merge and consolidate, (4) make 
schedules and operate trains, (5) approach 
the money sources of the Nation and (6) 
compete on an equal basis. 

We realize that the railroads cannot be 
classified as 19th-century museum pieces, 
confused and helpless to cope with the 
problems of a 20th-century world. They 
are a vital, uniquely essential transport 
system—still carrying about 50 percent of 
America’s intercity freight, and 1 of every 3 
intercity passengers, But, too, they are no 
longer a transportation monopoly, and the 
hobbling restrictions placed on them in a 
day when they were dominant must be 
loosened. Realistic assistance for the rail- 
roads is an immediate need—not just for 
the railroads, but for the health and 
strength of our Nation. That need we in 
the Congress hope and expect to fill. 


SENTIMENT OF WISCONSIN ON 
PUBLIC ISSUES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, like 
many other Members of Congress, I have 
just returned from a 10-day tour of my 
State. I visited 9 out of 10 of the Con- 


‘gressional Districts of Wisconsin. By ac- 


tual count during this period I personally 
met with more than 10,000 people in my 
State. I visited 10 plant gates, made 46 
speeches, met with hundreds of farmers 
at farm rallies. I also conferred with 
many business leaders from a variety of 
industries and every section of Wisconsin 
at chamber of commerce and service 
group get-togethers. I held office- 
hour receptions in various sections of the 
State, and attended Democratic Party 
meetings, labor-leader meetings, sympo- 
siums with college students and facul- 
ties, and meetings called by mayors to 
bring together top labor and manage- 
ment officials to discuss the problem of 
securing more jobs. 

Generally, I found the people of Wis- 
consin deeply concerned about the sharp 
drop in dairy-farm income and its de- 
structive effect on Wisconsin small busi- 
ness and working people. I found a 
nearly unanimous opinion in favor of 
overriding President’s Eisenhower’s veto 
of the farm price support program. A 
preponderance, though not a unanimity, 
of opinion favored extending and im- 
proving unemployment compensation 
and increasing social-security benefits. 
To me, a surprising difference of opinion 
was expressed on the desirability of a 
tax cut, with working people and farmers 


-having less faith in the efficacy of such 


a cut, and business groups warmly fav- 
oring tax reduction. A heavy prepon- 
derance of opinion favored the action 
Congress has already taken to step up the 
housing program, and the highway pro- 
gram, and advocated Congress moving 
ahead to provide more jobs through the 
community facilities program which is 
a current order of business of the Senate. 

Of course, Mr. President, there were 
many other problems of deep concern to 
the people of Wisconsin, including the 
overwhelming issues of war and peace, 
education, consolidation and strength- 
ening of our Armed Forces. But the eco- 
nomic future seemed to be clearly upper- 
most in Wisconsin minds. 

The one universal reaction I found in 
Wisconsin was the desire by the people 
of our State for more forthright vigor- 
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ous and positive leadership by the Fed- 
eral Government to achieve a prosper- 
ous America. 

Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Wisconsin. 


UNITED STATES IN WORST POST- 
WAR DIP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
most serious difference of opinion di- 
vides this country and this body. It 
is whether the economic slump in which 
we find ourselves will solve itself if left 
alone, or whether it will require substan- 
tial and decisive action by the Federal 
Government. Many Senators will de- 
termine whether action or inaction is 
preferable by the facts of economic life 
as they develop. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to an article 
on the front page of the New York Times 
this morning, which reports that this 
country is in its worst postwar slump. 
This article is solid support for those 
who feel that it is time to act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES IN Worst Postwar DIP as 
MARCH OUTPUT DECLINES 
{By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, April 14.—The 1957-58 re- 
cession qualified today as the deepest of the 
3 postwar slumps. As reflected in the 
index of industrial production, the decline 
reached 11.7 percent in March, the Federal 
Reserve Board reported. 

In neither of the other 2 slumps did 
the drop in this major indicator exceed 10.5 
percent from peak to trough. 

The Board’s report came as Congress re- 
convened after a 10-day recess, with the 
business slump remaining as one of the top 
2 or 3 issues. 

Today's report put industrial production 
for March, seasonally adjusted, at 128, with 
the average of 1947-49 as 100. 

WAS 145 IN AUGUST 1957 

When the recession began last August the 
index was 145. The high point was 147 in 
December of 1956. The decline from that 
point has been 13 percent. 

The March figure was 2 points below Feb- 
ruary's—a slightly smaller drop than the 
average monthly decline of 3 points from 
October through February. 

But the two-point dip brought output 
down to the lowest point since November 
1954, when the economy was just beginning 
to pull out of the 1953-54 recession. 

[In Detroit it was reported that automo- 
bile companies had cut back their planned 
production for the second quarter by 99,000 
units.] 

In another report, the Labor Department 
said today that housing starts in March, 
though higher than February in line with 
normal seasonal expectations, remained at a 
rate lower than at any time since early 1949. 

Starts totaled 79,000 in March. The key 
figure was the seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of private starts—880,000 in March, 
or about the same as the depressed level of 
890,000 in February. 

However, there were several straws in the 
wind pointing to an upturn in housing 
starts later in the year. The rate of appli- 
cations for Government mortgage insurance 
or guarantee has picked up markedly in 
the last 3 months, 
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For example, the annual rate of appli- 
cations for Federal Housing Administration 
insurance has been ru about 260,000, 


compared with only 150,000 actual starts last- 


year. 

The number of Government-backed hous- 
ing starts tends to determine the total, be- 
cause conventionally financed starts fluctu- 
ate only slightly. 

Today the United States Savings and Loan 
League reported that mortgage lending by 
savings and loan associations—a good indi- 
cator of the total of conventional financ- 
ing—had increased a little in the first 3 
months of this year over the like period of 
last year. 

WOULD PUSH TOTAL UP 

Thus the prospective upward movement 
of Government-backed starts, which should 
result soon from the higher pace of appli- 
cations, is expected to bring a higher total. 

Also, the Air Force announced today it 
had scheduled 56,820 units of family hous- 
ing under the military housing program. Of 
these, however, 4,576 have already been com- 
pleted and 16,339 are under construction. 

The announcement said the 35,905 others 
“will be scheduled as rapidly as financing 
details are completed.” 

In another development today, the ad- 
ministration expressed its opposition to an 
antirecession bill. This would add $112 
million to the Federal share of airport con- 
struction by local governments in fiscal year 
1959, beginning July 1. 

BACKING IS REPORTED 


The legislation is sponsored by Senator 
A. S. (Mike) Monroney, Democrat of Okla- 
homa, and is understood to have the back- 
ing of party leaders. 

Louis S. Rothschild, Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, opposed the 
legislation, saying “It is time for the Fed- 
eral Government to be able to look to cur- 
tallment of its contributions to airport de- 
velopment and improvement, rather than 
expansion of its spending in that area.“ 

Mr. Rothschild argued that tremendous 
expenditures would be required in the com- 
ing years for improvement of navigation and 
communications systems. 

He opposed not only the extra $112 million 
for fiscal 1959 but also the provisions in the 
bill calling for $100 million a year for the 
following 3 years. 

Today’s report on industrial production 

showed declines in March in steel, non- 
ferrous metals, crude oil, machinery, and 
automobiles. 
. The output of other consumer durable 
goods was unchanged at sharply reduced 
levels and there were minor dips in chem- 
icals, paper, and printing. 

The Reserve Board’s summary of March 
developments noted declines in industrial 
production, employment, incomes and re- 
tail sales. But it said these declines “were 
not so large as in the previous month.” 

It said construction “was maintained at 
advanced levels.” Wholesale prices outside 
of the farm sector “continued to change 
little,” the report said, and farm and food 
prices “leveled off after rising sharply in 
February and early March.” 


ONLY 11 WEEKS TO GO 


. Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
yesterday morning’s Washington Post 
the brilliant columnist, Joseph Alsop, 
has a splendid column which puts some 
solid flesh on the bare-boned statistics 
of unemployment. He tells a moving, 
human story of the tragedy which is 
developing in America in the failure of 
Congress to extend and improve unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
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Mr. President, T ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONLY 11 Werxs To Go 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Derrorr.—Here in this great capital of 
the limping motor industry, the Eisenhower 
administration’s wait-and-see approach to 
the depression does not look very sensible. 

If you want to be convinced, just drop 
in at UAW Local, No. 3, across from the big, 
dingy old Dodge motor plant in Hamtramck. 
Then spend a day or so ringing the door- 
bells of the endless rows of little 1-cnd-2- 
family houses inhabited by Dodge and other 
Chrysler Co. employees in Hamtramck and 
East Detroit. What you see in them is the 
cruel letdown of a vast army of industrial 
workers by the system they have been taught 
to trust implicitly. 

The morning I went there, Pat Quinn, the 
president of the Dodge local, was leading a 
protest march of jobless auto workers to the 
State capital in Lansing. So all activity tem- 
porarily centered in the small office of “Big 
Pete” Telisky, the local’s tall, sallow-faced, 
hot-tempered vice president. 

I had hardly introduced myself when Rich- 
ard, a still-young man who had been working 
for Dodge for 10 years as a crane and ele- 
vator-hoist operator, rather hesitantly en- 
tered to ask “Big Pete” if he knew “any- 
where they were hirin’.” “Big Pete” said bit- 
terly: “Boy, you can’t buy a job in this damn 
town.” Richard nodded disconsolately, as 
though this were the answer he expected. 

It was a rough answer for him, all the 

same. His father, who worked for Dodge 
for a quarter century, had bought a house 
on time just before he died 5 years ago. In 
those days, both father and son were work- 
ing, so the payments of $75 a month had 
been easy to carry. Richard had managed 
pretty well alone, too, when he was bring- 
ing home $80 a week. The car, the furniture, 
the washer and dryer and television were 
all paid for, and he had kept his mother and 
younger brother fairly comfortable. 
But now the little family’s whole income 
was down to $42 a week of unemployment 
benefits. Those house payments took nearly 
half. Richard had “tried everything, even 
janitor.” So had his 17-year-old brother, 
“but they ain't even hirin’ boys in stores.” 
And worst of all, “we only got another 11 
weeks of benefits to go, and after that there'll 
be nothing but the welfare.” 

Richard was followed by sturdy old 
Charles, 15 years a torch welder, who “done 
all the show jobs for the company except 1 
year.” After Charles came Herman, the slow- 
spoken southerner, who was threatened with 
repossession of his car. The procession went 
on all morning, and all the men who came 
had the same essential problem, 

All suddenly had their income cut in half, 
after 9 or 10 or 11 years of steady work on 
the same job. Like most of Detroit’s other 
tens of thousands of jobless auto workers, 
all were now between 9 and 13 weeks away 
from the end of their unemployment bene- 
fits, when there would be no income at all. 
All had time payments to make, which they 
could hardly carry even now. Richard, in- 
deed, was the luckiest, for no other man 
I saw had paid for everything except his 
house. The Detroit Welfare Department will 
at least try to help Richard keep his house, 
by offering the mortgageholder the money 
allowed for relief recipients’ rent. 

Ringing doorbells along the gray streets, 
the story was again the same. Only here, 
it was grimmer and more poignant, for one 
actually saw the furniture and the washers 
and the cars and the homes that were in 
danger. One saw the children who drink- 
water now, and the harassed wives who 
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didn't know how they could manage much 
longer, and the men who seemed unable to 
overcome their surprise at being at home 
on a working day. 

As time went on, one became obsessed by 
the thought of the end of the 26 weeks (of 
benefits), which all these people spoke of 
with a sort of defeated dread. 

Maybe Congress will pass the bill adding 
another 13 weeks to the 26. Maybe auto- 
motive employment will pick up again, when 
the time for the new models comes in Sep- 
tember. But even so, half the things these 
people have gained will be lost in the in- 
terval, because “we just can't meet the pay- 
ments and feed the kids.” 

Then, if there are no jobs to be had when 
the benefit period ends, the whole pattern 
of life of all these people will simply fall 
into squalid ruin. And they stand, remem- 
ber, for many hundreds of thousands of 
jobless industrial workers in scores of other 
cities besides Detroit. 


IS IT EASIER TO BORROW MONEY? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
prime cause of the present recession has 
been the hard-money policy of this ad- 
ministration. High interest rates and 
the absence of credit have literally de- 
stroyed many small businesses, and have 
sharply reduced job opportunities, by 
prohibiting sound and necessary con- 
struction of schools, streets, bridges, 
hospitals, and other community facili- 
ties. They have almost wrecked the 
housing and automobile industries, both 
of which depend so heavily on financing. 
The administration’s answer to all this 
is that, since the present recession be- 
came serious, the Federal Reserve Board 
has sharply reduced the discount rate 
and has increased bank reserves. This 
policy is good so far as it goes; but I wish 
to point out to the Senate that it does not 
go nearly far enough. The current issue 
of U. S. News & World Report carries 
an article which indicates that the in- 
terest rate will remain high throughout 
this year for small-business men and 
automobile and home buyers. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this article provides solid docu- 
mentation for the position a number of 
Senators have taken; namely, that the 
Federal Government should act promptly 
to make low-cost credit available to 
municipalities, under the community-fa- 
cilities bill; to small-business men, un- 
der the Small Business Investment Ad- 
ministration Act of 1958; and to the home 
buyers, under the omnibus housing bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is Ir Easter To Borrow MONEY?—HERE’S A 
: Report From LENDERS 

Ordinary borrowers can't count on cheaper 
loans this year. 

That goes for small-business men, and 
consumers on their installment loans. Re- 
ductions in mortgage rates will be small. 

That is the prospect shown by a country- 
wide survey. 

The cheap credit that Government has 
been fostering for nearly 6 months is not 
working its way down to the average bor- 
rower very fast. So far, the ordinary indi- 
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vidual finds he has to pay just about as much 
as before for a loan. 

A nationwide survey by U. S. News & World 
Report shows this: 

Home buyers in some cities are getting 
mortgage loans costing one-fourth of 1 per- 
centage point less—say 5% percent instead 
of 5% percent. In some cases the reduction 
has been as much as one-half of 1 percentage 
point. Yet, in a great many places mortgage 
loans have not come down at all, 

Businessmen, particularly small-business 
men, find little change in their borrowing 
costs at banks. Most banks trimmed their 
interest charges for better customers in Jan- 
uary, when the rate on prime risks dropped 
to 4 percent from 4% percent, and another 
cut is expected. But small borrowers have 
gotten no reduction. 

Families, on their installment loans, find 
no change in interest charges—none, at 
least, in most cities. 

The prospect, as viewed by lenders them- 
selves, is not for any important decline in 
interest charges for the average borrower in 
the months just ahead. 

WHAT'S HAPPENING 

The treasurer of a large eastern bank notes 
one reason why banks are slow to reduce 
interest charges. 

“A third of our deposits,” he reports, “are 
savings accounts. And on those we're com- 
mitted to pay depositors 3 percent interest. 
How can we reduce our own lending charges 
very much when we have to pay 3 percent 
for that money?” 

An officer of a big west coast bank says: 
“California banks generally went to 3 per- 
cent, from 2 percent, on savings accounts on 
January 1, 1957. Now, we're committed to 
that at least through this June 30.” 

“You can bet,” notes this California bank- 
er, “that, before we tell people we're cutting 
back on the interest rate we pay them on 
savings accounts, there’s going to be a lot 
of soul searching around here.” 

Another barrier to reduced charges is 
pointed up by the president of one of the 
big banks in New York City, In the boom 
that ended last year, he recalls, banks put a 
very high proportion of their deposits out 
on loan, compared with amounts invested 
more conservatively in high-grade bonds and 
notes. 

Now, in a recession, banks are using more 
of their funds to build up investments. 
That helps explain why, as one banker re- 
ports, “banks do not feel under any pressure 
yet to push money out to borrowers.” 

It also helps to explain a sharp contrast 
among borrowers’ positions. For those who 
sit down at a desk with a lender and bar- 
gain for a loan, interest charges haye 
changed but little. But, for borrowers who 
raise money by selling bonds or notes to the 
public, interest costs in the past few months 
have had their sharpest declines on record. 
That applies to corporations, States, locali- 
ties, and the United States Government. 

HOME FINANCING 

For the ordinary individual, about the only 
reduction in interest rates has been on mort- 
gage money, and even here the change has 
been small. 

In Topeka, Kans., Henry A. Bubb, presi- 
dent of Capitol Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, reports that rates on conven- 
tional home loans—those not insured or 
guaranteed by the Government—“have been 
reduced on better-located properties and on 
loans of no more than 70 percent of prop- 
erty values. On these, the going rate in 
Topeka now is 5% percent, with a few at 
5%.” 

Ai New York City, John Adikes, president 
of the Jamaica Savings , Says: Inter- 
est on conventional loans now is at 5½ toa 
low of 5 percent, down a quarter to one-half 
of a percentage point.” He expects some 
further decline in mortgage rates generally, 
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In San Francisco, the spokesman for a big 
mortgage lender reports no change in the 
typical 6-percent rate charged by his organi- 
zation on conventional loans. 

From San Diego, however, comes this re- 
port from Nels G. Severin, large-project 
builder and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders: “Interest charges 
now are lowering from the high of between 
6.6 percent and 7.2 percent, I believe an at- 
tractive loan can be developed with a 6-per- 
cent rate today.” 

And in Detroit, Walter Behrke, board 
chairman of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, says, “Our own recent sur- 
vey indicates Detroit banks and savings and 
loan associations have dropped their conven- 
tional-mortgage rate 14 of 1 percentage 
point since the first of the year. Our rate 
is 5½ percent. We don't expect conven- 
tional rates or terms to ease much in the 
period just ahead.” 

Aside from interest rates, nearly all these 
lenders agree, home buyers are getting one 
break. More and more loans are being made 
on terms of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, including the low down payments 
permitted on FHA-insured loans. And most 
lenders say they are going along with the 
recent reductions in FHA’s minimum down 
payments. More homes, thus, will be 
bawent this year with very small cash out- 

ays. 
BUSINESS CREDIT 

There has been almost no change in the 
cost of business loans from banks except for 
ae companies with the very best credit posi- 

ons. 

A west coast banker, for example, says: 
“Sure, we went along with the drop in the 
prime rate to 4 percent. But there’s been 
absolutely no change for the small borrower.” 
Small businessmen pay 6 to 7 percent for 
their short-term credit at this bankers’ loan 
window. 

A Washington, D. C., banker explains the 
“stickiness” of interest charges on small 
loans to business this way: “We can't cut 
the interest charge on small loans much. 
There’s always a certain amount of cost to 
us in handling any loan. Naturally, in re- 
lation to the size of the loan, the cost of a 
small loan is far larger than the cost of a big 
loan.” 

Other bankers point out that, while loan 
charges for small businessmen have not 
come down much, if any, neither did they 
rise as much as they did for big borrowers 
in the tight-money era that ended in 1957. 


WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 

Official figures bear that out. The aver- 
age rate on small loans to business in 19 
cities around the country rose from 5 percent 
for all of 1955 to a high of 5.67 percent in 
the 3 months ending last September 30. 
For the biggest loans, the average rate 
jumped from 3.5 to 4.7 percent. 

On the other hand, bankers agree that 
businessmen will find money easier to get, 
if not cheaper. 

INSTALLMENT LOANS 

Cheap and easy credit does not show itself 
in the slightest in the charges made on typi- 
cal installment loans to American families. 

One reason is offered by an economist for 
Household Finance Corp., with its subsidi- 
aries a leading maker of small loans to fami- 
lies for emergencies and for combining many 
small debts into one: “The maximum rates 
permitted are limited by the State small- 
loan laws under which we operate. Reduc- 
tion of our charges below those rates is 
unlikely, because current conditions result 
in increased delinquency, higher charge-offs, 
and increased investigation costs.” 

The president of an eastern finance com- 
pany that lends indirectly by purchasing 
the installment contracts made by auto and 
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dealers reports: “ on con- 
tracts have not been reduced in the recent 
past. Nor has there been any trend toward 
easier credit or a relaxing of down-payment 
requirements or other terms. Our feeling 
is that no such trend will develop in the 
near future.” 

A spokesman for a leading west coast lender, 
Pacific Finance Corp., agrees, “Charges on 
consumer loans are governed by State law. 
Typical charges for financing new and used 
cars remain about the same—with typical 
new-car rates at 6 to 7 percent. We do not 
expect any change in terms, charges or avail- 
ability of consumer loans in months ahead.” 

One eastern banker points out that charges 
on consumer loans seldom rise or fall much 
as money tightens and eases. Reason, he 
says, is that all “these small loans have a 
basic cost for handling, even when collec- 
tion expenses are at a minimum.” 

George A. Murphy, president of the Irving 
Trust Co., New York City, puts it this way: 
“There’s been no change in our rates on con- 
sumer loans. They were not raised during 
‘tight’ money, nor have they been reduced 
now.” 

What’s ahead for the ordinary borrower? 
Not much reduction in interest charges, ac- 
cording to most lenders. 

The American people, in a mood to save, 
are putting more money into savings bonds. 
For the first time since mid-1956, people are 
buying E and H bonds faster than they are 
cashing those bonds. 

Purchases, at $418 million in March, were 
14 percent larger than in March of 1957. 
Cash-ins, at $396 million were down 10 per- 
cent. 

If these purchases hold up, the Treasury 
will easily achieve its goal in the 1958 sav- 
ings bond campaign. A result of all this, 
however, has been to raise a new issue for 
Government. 

President Eisenhower last week was asked 
in a news conference why he is urging people 
to buy things in order to end a slump, while 
the is urging people to be thrifty 
and buy bonds. The President’s answer was 
that people should “be selective” in buying. 

Now, Treasury officials have explained the 
official position. 


GOAL: MORE SAVERS 


“What we're stressing,” explains an ofi- 
cial, “is the idea of a larger number of regu- 
lar purchasers of savings bonds—not larger 
purchases. Every family needs a program of 
regular saving. The purchase of savings 
bonds through the payroll deduction plan is 
one way to achieve that. The payroll plan for 
savings bonds, in fact, offers the only way a 
family can save completely automatically and 
invest entirely risk-free.” 

And what about cashing in sayings bonds 
to buy things now? 

An official answers that this may be the 
time for many to cash in their bonds. 

“Most savings-bond buyers,” it is ex- 
plained, “are saving for particular purposes— 
a new car, a downpayment on a home or 
some other major project. In 1958, as in 
every year, thousands of families will de- 
cide the time has come to use their savings. 
But families still need programs for system- 
atic saving.” 

How is the Treasury coming with its drive 
to spread the use of payroll savings plans? 

Here's the official answer: “We can judge 
by the sales of small-denomination bonds— 
the $25, $50, and $100 E bonds that are 
bought typically by people on payroll-deduc- 
tion plans. Sales of these have had a steady 
rise, Ever since 1955, when sales of big 
bonds, and of all bonds together, turned 
down, the sales of these small bonds have 
gone right on up. We sold $1.9 billion worth 
of those bonds in 1951 and $2.6 billion last 
year.” 

That, it is explained, is Just what the savy- 
ings-bond drive is for. 
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SOVIET HYDROELECTRIC 
PROGRESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
great United States Senator, from the 
State of Washington [Mr. Jackson] has 
written one of the finest articles on the 
economic basis for our military strength 
that I have read. In the article, the 
Senator from Washington points out the 
immensely important implications of 
the enormous Soviet gain in electric 
power, not only absolutely, but in com- 
parison with the developments in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Record at this point, following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sovrer HYDROELECTRIC PROGRESS—SENATOR 
URGES UNITED STATES SPEEDUP AS REDS PUSH 
Vast PowER Dam CONSTRUCTION 

(By Henry M. Jackson, United States 

Senator from Washington) 

Soviet advances in the fleld of hydroelec- 
tric power are not nearly so spectacular as 
their sputniks. But, in the long run, the 
hydro advances may be equally as important. 

This is because it is the avowed goal of the 
Kremlin to overtake the United States in- 
dustrially within 15 years. 

The Kremlin cannot achieve that goal 
without broadening its economic base, Elec- 
tric power is one of the keystones of indus- 
trial expansion. The Soviets know this—and 
they are acting accordingly. 

While our own Federal multipurpose dam 
program has been braked to almost a dead 
halt during 5 years under this administra- 
tion, the Soviets have been stepping on the 
gas pedal. 

“Right now,” the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee was told recently by Maj. Gen. E. C. 
Itschner, Chief of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, “Soviet hydroelectric de- 
velopment appears to be roughly equal to 
ours in amount. However, their rate of in- 
crease is greater than ours * * * the con- 
struction program appears to have gathered 
a momentum which has not yet reached a 
peak.” 

For example, he pointed out, the Soviets 
now have under construction or in the 
advanced planning stage 10 separate dams 
larger than our own Grand Coulee. 

One of the Soviet dams, according to Army 
intelligence reports presented by General 
Itschner, will have 6 million kilowatts. This 
is three times the generating capacity of 
Grand Coulee Dam. It is greater by itself 
than the 5.25-million kilowatts capacity 
of all the dams built by the Corps of En- 
gineers. 

“Just five Siberian plants,” General Itsch- 
ner also testified, “will have a combined 
capacity half again as great as the total 
hydro capacity of all Federal projects in the 
United States, taking the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation and TVA 
together.” 

I do not find it hard to believe these re- 
ports, for with my own eyes I have seen some 
of the Soviet accomplishments in this field. 
A year-and-a-half ago when I toured the 
Soviet Union I inspected a dam at Stalingrad 
on the Volga River which, when completed 
soon, will have 2.3 million kilowatts of gen- 
erating power compared to Grand Coulee’s 
1.9 million. 

Significantly, the Russians with whom I 
talked were not overly boastful about this 
dam—they were looking forward to bigger 
things. 
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At my request, the Library of Congress 
recently completed a research paper on So- 
viet hydroelectric developments, based on 
Soviet documents. The library’s report in- 
dicated that 4 percent of the Soviet Union’s 
new capital investment is going into river 
development. 

In 1956, the Library reported, the net addi- 
tion to installed capacity was about 40 per- 
cent of the total hydropower capacity in the 
U. S. S. R. at the beginning of the same year. 
The report added: 

“A still higher rate of expansion is pro- 
Jected for the next 3 years immediately 
ahead.” 

The Soviet Union understands the mean- 
ing of comprehensive river development, too. 
Reclamation, irrigation, and navigation go 
hand-in-hand with power development. 

Likewise, new industrial complexes are be- 
ing built around the new Siberian dams 
which are close to the source of raw mate- 
rials. And a national transmission grid is 
being built to bring electricity generated at 
remote hydro sites to industrial centers. 

This is only a partial picture of what the 
Soviet Union is doing in its effort to make 

the boast that it will overtake the 
United States industrially by the mid-1970’s, 

It should give all Americans cause to pause 
and reconsider national policy that has re- 
fused to recognize the need for Federal devel- 
opment of our power potential. 

Our economy is in a different state of de- 
velopment from the Soviet Union's. Perhaps 
we need not give the same emphasis to hy- 
droelectric development as it does. This does 
not mean we can continue to sit on our 
hands. 

We have an immediate and additional need 
for Federal projects to reverse a growing un- 
employment trend. But, even more impor- 
tant, in the long run we need more power, 
more reclamation, more irrigation, and more 
navigational projects. We must keep adding 
to our own economic base so that the Soviet 
boast of industrial supremacy will never 
come true, 


PAST AND FUTURE INFLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, per- 
haps the most puzzling and difficult eco- 
nomic problem facing America is long- 
term inflation. The rising cost of living 
has been a particularly cruel force in 
American economic life. The outstand- 
ing financial writer, Sylvia Porter, has 
written a splendid analysis of this prob- 
lem, and it appears in the April 6 issue 
of the Washington Star. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAST AND FUTURE INFLATION 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In 47 of the last 87 years, the value of the 
dollar has fallen and in only 25 of these 
years has it gained in buying power. 

The longer-term inflationary trend is 
apparently inevitable says the Boston 
financial firm of Vance, Sanders & Co. And 
after offering as statistical evidence the cal- 
culation you’ve just read, the firm reminds 
us that the noted historian Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee has reported that he has never come 
across an instance in which the value of 
money of any country in any period of history 
increased over a long period of years. 

In the last 17 years of unparalleled expan- 
sion in the American economy, the United 
States dollar has declined to less than half 
its 1940 buying power. 
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DECLINES ARE OUTLINED 


The dollar which bought 100 cents of goods 
and services in the retail markets in 1940 
now buys 49 cents worth; the dollar which 
bought 100 cents of goods and services in the 
wholesale markets in 1940 now buys only 
about 43 cents worth, If you figure the total 
value of all goods and services in terms of 
1940 dollars, our gross national product today 
is not the oft-publicized $433 billion. It's 
$212 billion. 

“The erosion in the dollar’s value cannot be 
halted,” declares the internationally known 
currency specialist, Franz Pick, in his new 
booklet, The United States Dollar—Requiem 
for a Dead Half. And after warning read- 
ers that his study is not pleasant reading 
and submitting a really terrifying array of 
statistics to illustrate the debasement in the 
dollar since 1940, Mr. Pick confirms Mr. Toyn- 
bee with the observation that throughout 
the 6,000 years of monetary history, cur- 
rency has had to be debated or devalued in 
order to keep countries alive. 

Even in the midst of this worst business 
recession since World War II, the funda- 
mental belief of virtually every authority 
I've checked is that inflation remains our 
long-term threat. 

Even the men who still think this reces- 
sion is far from over are convinced that in- 
lation will emerge as our most devastating 
economic danger in the sixties. 


STOCK PRICES HOLD UP 


This belief helps explain the relative sta- 
bility of stock prices so far in this business 
decline. Holders of stocks recognize that 
stocks are an important hedge against a de- 
cline in the dollar's value, but they figure 
the long-term price trend is in their favor. 
In all of the 30-year periods since 1871 
studied by Vance-Sanders, stock prices on 
average advanced. 

This conviction about inflation also helps 
explain the uptrend of land prices in many 
areas. As Mr. Pick puts it, Land sur- 
rounding large cities, near industrial plants 
and roads, has a good chance to keep its 
value in stable dollars. Excellent farm land 
will conserve its worth. Homes, especially 
if mortgaged, will in the long run maintain 
their value in stable dollars, provided the 
neighborhood remains in good condition.” 

This awareness about the dollar’s history 
helps explain why wealthy, shrewd individ- 
uals continue to put their funds in paint- 
ings of excellent quality, in antiques, in old 
manuscripts. These, too, have risen in price 
as the dollar’s buying power has declined 
over the years. 

Of course, we can solve the problem of 
long-term inflation in our Nation—if we 
have the understanding, courage, and de- 
termination to tackle it. 

But our record so far has been dismal. 
Right now, as we move to combat the 1957 
58 recession, we are building up new forces 
for a future inflation. Whether we'll have 
the understanding, courage, and determi- 
nation to lick it when inflation again be- 
comes the dominant danger, is still to be 
seen, 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND SURVIVAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the finest articles on cur economic 


problems to appear this year was pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of April 


6. The article was written by Forrest D. 
Murden. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent, informative, and 
enlightening analysis of our economic 
problems be printed in the RECORD at 
this point, following my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Economic POLICY AND SURVIVAL 
(By Forrest D, Murden) 


With only 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, the United States is the world’s 
greatest trading nation and the American 
economy represents almost half the economic 
activity of the world outside of the Commu- 
nist bloc. Our total foreign trade is equal 
to 20 percent of the combined national out- 
put of the underdeveloped areas and equal 
to the overseas commerce of all the rest of 
North and South America combined. These 
facts compel our allies and friends—both in 
the advanced nations and in the under- 
developed areas—to recognize the stake which 
they have in a strong and expanding Ameri- 
can economy. 

Conversely, however, our foreign trade, 
large and varied as it is, represents only 
about 5 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct, and our prosperity depends less on out- 
side economic forces than that of any other 
free nation. This means that the impact 
of our foreign economic policy is felt much 
less at home than it is abroad. 

Yet, as our population grows and our 
national resources become depleted, we are 
becoming increasingly dependent on foreign 
trade. What is more, our future growth may 
not be possible unless it is matched by simi- 
lar advances in the remainder of the Free 
World. Unfortunately, the extent to which 
our foreign economic policy influences not 
only our domestic economy but our entire 
strategic position is often not generally un- 
derstood by the public or reflected in Con- 
gressional action, 

What can be done about this? It may 
seem painfully obvious to say that our for- 
eign economic policy should be an integral 
part of our foreign and domestic policy and 
should be designed to support our interests 
abroad. In point of fact, however, this is 
not only a relatively new concept but one 
which is in practice frequently brushed aside. 

This is true for several reasons—(1) our 
failure to define clearly our national aims 
and to relate them to our foreign economic 
policy; (2) the sharp conflict between the 
national interest and specific and local pres- 
sures in formulating policy with respect to 
shipping, agriculture and the setting of 
tariff rates, and (3) our traditional inclina- 
tion to subordinate foreign policy to do- 
mestic economic activity, the strong pro- 
tectionist bias in some areas and indus- 
tries—which has recently shown a vigorous 
revival as part of what may prove to be a 
rising neoisolationism—and other deep- 
seated inhibitions. 

TWO GIANT FORCES 

Today the United States must devise a 
policy adequate to meet the challenges of a 
world crisscrossed by two giant forces: 
Communist expansion, and the develop- 
mental surge of the newly independent 
peoples of Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

The first is hostile, opportunist and sub- 
versive; the second dynamic, unpredictable 
and explosive. To neglect one in order to 
meet the other would be shortsighted and 
possibly disastrous. 

This does not imply that our policy should 
be schizophrenic but that we must concen- 
trate on securing the kind of world we want 
to live in—a world of democratic ideas and 
institutions with emphasis on the im- 
portance of the individual—and mold our 
policies toward that end. 

What does this mean specifically for 
United States policy toward Western Europe, 
our major ally and trading partner? Eu- 
rope’s growth is of paramount concern to 
our own economic vigor and security, and 
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our foreign economic policy must work to- 
ward that end. 

Despite disturbing symptoms, particularly 
Britain's difficult fiscal position and France's 
inflationary crisis, Europe’s economy has, on 
the whole, achieved a remarkable postwar 
recovery, growing recently at a more rapid 
rate than our own. A new Europe is in the 
making, which, if successfully established, 
will have a single market with related po- 
litical institutions in common. Current 
prosperity, largely induced through an in- 
dustrial renaissance, has helped to pave the 
way for integration, and it is hoped that 
resulting regional trade will accelerate fur- 
ther growth. 

The present hopeful development is not 
without apparent thorns. On the one hand, 
the formation of a close-knit European eco- 
nomic community and an associated larger 
free-trade area will squeeze some American 
exporters, at least in the short run. On the 
other hand, there should be enhanced oppor- 
tunity for direct investment and, in time, 
increased demand for our goods. 

The basic issue is what turn the proposed 
common market will take. Will it work to 
increase trade both within and outside Eu- 
rope, or will it become an autarchic soft- 
currency bloc hostile to dollar trade? A 
common market working to divert trade 
from the United States would do a disservice 
to our economic interest. 


NO OSTRICH POLICY 


This suggests that our attitude toward 
Europe’s integration should be not ostrich- 
like but realistic, and that we use our nego- 
tiating imfluence—which needs to be in- 
creased by Congress—to insure moderate 
European tariffs and to prevent additional 
quantitative barriers. More important, our 
general policy should seek to create the kind 
of healthy world economy into which Eu- 
rope’s common market and similar proposed 
regional undertakings (which are now being 
studied in Latin America, Scandinavia and 
other areas of the world) can fit and grow 
toward freer trade. 

Such a program would call a halt to our 
resurgent protectionism, which is being 
pushed by a handful of industries and was 
reflected in the 1956 campaign platforms of 
both political parties. Among other things, 
it would eliminate or revise the peril-point 
and escape provisions in our tariff laws, re- 
new and extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, vigorously tackle the problem 
of currency inconvertibility, and generally 
work toward expanded multilateral trade and 
payments. 

It is shortsighted, for example, that at the 
very time when in Europe a competitive if 
friendly market, with a population as large 
as our own and a combined annual output 
of roughly $100 billion, may come into being, 
we have resisted participation in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation that would 
strengthen GATT, which provides the one 
set of global trade-rules in existence. This 
is all the more ironic when we consider that 
in the future GATT may well be the instru- 
ment by which we not only expand our trade 
but by which we shield it. 

Meanwhile, the dynamic nationalism 
which is sweeping the vast underdeveloped 
areas heavily underlines the importance of 
strengthening the world’s economic fabric. 
Although our assistance efforts are unques- 
tionably motivated by generous impulse and 
served by dedicated personnel, so far they 
have been fumbling and their results dif- 
fused. Moreover, the need for continued 
and improved programs of economic assist- 
ance to the uncommitted countries, espe- 
cially as contrasted with the need for mili- 
tary assistance, has not been sufficiently jus- 
tified to the public at home so that broad- 
based support could be developed for 
Congressional indorsement. 
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The facts are clear. The underdeveloped 
countries and their nearly 2 billion peo- 
ple are not here to stay as they are— 

„ undernourished, illiterate, impov- 
erished, overpopulated—but to change, and 
to change rapidly. These areas of the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America, Asia, and Africa 
share a common awareness of their prob- 
lems and a passionate conviction that they 
can offset the growing divergence between 
their living standards and those of the 
West. 

Our choice is to render at least marginal 
assistance, accompanied by thoughtful coun- 
sel, or stand by and watch these peoples 
resort to the sure-fire totalitarian method 
of development. With or without Soviet 
competition, the situation of the depressed 
nations would be dangerously explosive. 
Communist exploitation of their plight has 
added another dimension that should cause 
us concern. 

What is our primary interest in helping 
these countries? There is no question but 
that we have strong economic interests in 
these areas, not unrelated to our defense 
potential, as well as traditional humani- 
tarian ties going back to the work of the 
early missionaries. But our first aim is to 
keep these strategic areas free and friendly. 


FIVE DECISIONS NEEDED 


If we accept assistance to the development 
of these areas as an enduring phase of our 
foreign policy, then certain related policy 
decisions must also be taken. These recom- 
mendations, which have been made for the 
most part in the recent surveys of foreign aid 
by Congress and the executive branch, are: 

1. Although political facts of contemporary 
life dictate our constant alertness to Soviet 
competition, we must pursue a course of 
action independent of worry about Russia, 
rendering assistance which is economically 
sound. 

2. We must plan to make long-term com- 
mitments instead of the present annual 
practice of “pulling up the radishes to see if 
they are growing” approach. This would 
argue, where feasible, for the use of liberal- 
term loans rather than grants. 

3. Overall economic planning for any coun- 
try must be made in terms of total assistance. 
However, for public relations and practical 
reasons—hoth at home and abroad—develop- 
ment and military aid should be separated 
in the ficld. Under the present method of 
budget allocation, which blends military aid 
with Government aid, it is not generally 
realized that our development grants to 
South Asia and the Middle East, for example, 
are running less than $300 million a year. 

4. Since our capital and technical as- 
sistance can only be marginal, at least, to 
the self-help measures of the developing 
country, efforts must be concentrated on 
those undertakings to which private invest- 
ment is least likely to be attracted. More- 
over, although it is generally recommended 
that we avoid political strings on our aid, 
this does not rule out the right to insist that 
the recipient countries carry out essential 
reforms. 

5. The consensus of recent studies is that 
the bilateral rather than the multilateral 
or U. N. channel for assistance is the one 
most consonant with the security thesis un- 
derlying our aid. Certainly, if we rightly 
read the handwriting on the Congressional 
wall, it is unrealistic to expect that the 
United States will, in the near future, par- 
ticipate in the Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development or other large 
international financing ventures. This 
would not prevent our agreeing to admin- 
ister aid through multilateral agencies along 
the lines of the Colombo plan pattern, 

Above all, it is desirable that our assist- 
ance efforts recapture the spirit of point 
4 and the high morale and sense of dedi- 
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cation which it inspired both at home and 
abroad. Through the intrinsic nature of our 
values and institutions we have a poten- 
tially decisive advantage over the Commu- 
nists. 

REDS ARE PROGRESSING 

In building a more effectively function- 
ing international economic system we are 
faced with the formidable problem of growth 
in Russia and China at rates apparently 
more rapid than those in the Free World. 
Althougn there is good reason to believe 
that this growth may soon taper off, Russia’s 
impressive industrial advance and its out- 
pouring of trained and scientific manpower 
cannot be minimized, especially in the light 
of its apparent aim and capacity to pene- 
trate underdeveloped areas. 

The answer to Russia's challenge can only 
be found in bolstering our economy and 
that of our allies by sustaining a high level 
of multilateral trade and Free World cooper- 
ation rather than by relying on commercial 
embargoes, 

New opportunities for economic policy to 
support our political aims in the Communist 
area are offered by the stirrings of inde- 
pendence in the satellites of Eastern Europe. 
Modest economic assistance to countries 
such as Poland, if handled with care and 
skill, can become an important factor in 
reducing their dependence on Moscow. 

What kind of foreign economic policy 
should the United States have? 

The answer in principle is clear, although 
it may not be easy to implement in practice. 
It must be a policy that is part and parcel 
of our national strategy and that serves 
our overall interests and objectives. It must 
be a policy that consistently and purpose- 
fully looks—even in daily application— 
toward a free and expanding world economy 
and does not give way to vested interests, 
crash programs and negative solutions. 

Whether we be formulating our attitude 
toward Europe’s common market, extending 
technical assistance to Southeast Asia, dis- 
posing of surplus wheat, of fixing the height 
of the tariff on Japanese textiles, our de- 
cisions should promote a broad framework 
of multilateral cooperation. This implies an 
emphatic recognition on our part that we 
can only continue to grow and prosper and 
to maintain our relative strength with re- 
spect to the U. S. S. R. if the remainder of 
the Free World does so also. e 

Such a positive policy is possible of 
achievement only if it is supported by broad 
public understanding, and if we are sensible 
enough about our long-run welfare to make 
the necessary short-run adjustments and to 
pay the necessary bills. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSAL TO BAN 
TIME AND LIFE MAGAZINES FROM 
SCHOOLROOMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
rise in protest against the proposal of Mr. 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, that Time and Life 
magazines be banned from the class- 
rooms of America. 

Mr. Elicker has based his proposal on 
the disagreement with a series of articles 
which Life magazine is publishing and 
which drastically criticize American 
education. 

I believe that these articles constitute a 
brilliant analysis of what is wrong with 
American education, and include some 
very constructive suggestions for its im- 
provement. Life magazine has done a 
superb job in calling the attention of the 
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American people to what is rapidly be- 
coming our most serious weakness. 

Mr. President, even if I did not approve 
of the articles in Life magazine, even if I 
felt that they were truly in error, I would 
protest just as vigorously the censorship 
proposed by Mr. Elicker. 

Mr. President, the open mind and the 
right to disagree are fundamental to 
American freedom. I think it is shock- 
ing that an executive secretary of a great 
educational association would subvert 
this principle by suggesting the prohibi- 
tion of school distribution of two of 
America’s great magazines, because he 
disagrees with the policies they propose. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


PRE-SPUTNIK ILLS NOW COME TO 
LIGHT: WE FAIL TO HONOR 
LEARNING AND LEISURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the finest philosophers in American 
life, Mortimer J. Adler, has written a 
splendid article on the tragic failure of 
the American people to honor learning 
and the intellectual life. This failure 
may well be the Achilles heel of our 
American Republic. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the splendid analysis by Mr. 
Adler, as published in the Washington 
Post on April 6, 1958, be printed in the 
Record at this point, following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pre-Sputnix Ints Now Come ro Licht: WE 
Fan. To Honor LEARNING AND LEISURE 
(By Mortimer J. Adler) 

Those of us who have been complaining 
for the last 20 years about the dismal failures 
of our school system take grim satisfaction 
in all the Johnny-come-latelies who, pan- 
icked by sputnik, now seem to be rushing to 
our side. 

What they are discovering is wrong with 
American education was wrong with it before 
technological warfare reached its present 
pitch and would be wrong with it if Soviet 


‘Russia did not exist or if the cold war were 


replaced by a state of permanent peace. 

The motives of national security or fear 
are at best accidental reasons for seeking to 
remedy what is wrong. At worst, such mo- 
tives are as immoral as obeying the law from 
fear of getting caught and punished instead 
of from recognition of the justice of its 
commands, 

The essential trouble is not that we are 
producing too few scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, even though that is the case and 
even though we sorely need them for the 
technological advances so important to our 
economy and military prowess. Our failure 
goes much deeper than that. 

We are producing too few men who are 
prepared for the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship, for economic independ- 
ence, for the uses of leisure, and for life in a 
free society. 

With all the talk about life adjustment 
and preparation for life, that is precisely 
what our schools are not doing. We have 
not adjusted their programs to the demands 
of life in an industrial democracy in which 
it is possible for all men to live as only the 
few could live in the past. 
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To meet those demands, we must recognize 
the true dimensions of the educational prob- 
lem which we have not yet begun to solve. 
We have not begun to solve it because we 
have not yet faced it, squarely and seriously. 

Ours is the first society in the history 
of mankind that is required by its basic 
principles to face and solve this problem, 
which is to find out how to give all the chil- 
dren the kind of liberal schooling that, in 
the past, was given only to the few who, in 
the words of Thomas Jefferson, were destined 
for leisure and freedom. 

By liberal schooling, I mean precisely 
what was understood by it in our colonial 
schools and colleges, which produced such 
men as Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, 
John Jay, Jefferson, John Adams, and all the 
others who were the founders, statesmen, 
and first citizens of our Republic. 

The few children who then went to school 
and college were disciplined in the liberal 
arts. They were taught to read and write, 
to talk and listen, to observe, measure, and 
calculate. All the subjects they were taught 
in school were the hard, solid subjects that 
have now almost disappeared from the cur- 
riculum of our secondary schools and are 
not even required for graduation from most 
of our so-called liberal arts colleges. 

They were prepared for life—the kind of 
life a free man was expected to live—by 
being made to work hard from the age of 6 
until their schooling was completed. They 
were given no vocational training of any sort, 
nor any life-adjustment courses. 

They grew up in a society in which those 
who had free time used it for leisure and 
seldom indulged in play or recreation. Their 
schooling prepared them for the employment 
of their free time in the strenuous tasks of 
leisure—the creative work of the arts and 
sciences, of statesmanship, political activity, 
and philosophical speculation. 

Aboye all, they were prepared to exercise 
their minds, freely and critically, and to go 
on learning throughout the whole of their 
adult lives. 

It was such schooling that produced, in 
this country as in England, France, Italy, 
and Germany, the topflight scientists who 
are responsible for all the fundamental dis- 
coveries which others have applied to shape 
our world and condition our lives. 

Only such broadly liberal and humanistic 
schooling, not the narrowly technical and 
specialized kind that Soviet Russia is de- 
veloping, can produce the free minds and 
creative imaginations which are needed to 
make the really fundamental advances in 
science, as well as to improve the institu- 
tions of a free society. 

We cannot regain liberal schooling, how- 
ever, nor can we even imitate or compete 
with Soviet Russia’s inferior system, unless 
the American people as a whole realize that 
leisure is hard work, not idleness nor play; 
that children cannot be expected to grow 
up to the serious business of life in a so- 
ciety which idolizes childhood and childish 
things; and that being able to get a job and 
get ahead are only incidental and not the 
main results at which education aims. 

Difficult as it would be for us to correct 
the folly of our self-indulgent, easygoing, 
pleasure-seeking, get-rich-quick way of life, 
without which no reform of American edu- 
cation is possible, it is still more difficult to 
solve the problem of giving every child the 
same kind of liberal schooling that once 
was given to the few. 

This would require us to reorganize and 
reorient our whole school system; to edu- 
cate teachers as few are now educated; to 
invent materials and techniques of teaching 
which do not now exist; and to devise 
graded courses of study which are designed 
to do for every level of ability exactly what 
the traditional liberal curriculum once did 
effectively for the most gifted child. 
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Thus understood, ours is a much more 
difficult educational problem than the one 
which Soviet Russia has taken effective meas- 
ures to solve. If we wish to take similar 
measures, we, too, can succeed in solving 
the problem of giving rigorous technical 
training to our brightest children for the 
sake of obtaining an adequate supply of 
technicians and engineers, and a modicum 
of moderately good scientists. 

But if that is our sole aim, we will not 
outdistance Russia by cultivating the genius 
of science itself, nor will we be true to our 
own ideals. Nevertheless, adopting similar 
measures would correct some of the worst 
features of the American school system. 

It would require us to make our children 
work much harder in school than they do 
now. It would challenge the brighter or 
abler children to undertake tasks which 
taxed them to their utmost. It would honor 
academic diligence and achievement above 
everything else in the life of students. 

It would hold forth a system of rewards 
for the acquirement, advancement, dissemi- 
nation, and use of knowledge, which would 
give students and teachers the emoluments 
and prestige that befit their contribution to 
society. 

But unless we regard the multiplication 
of technicians, engineers, and even scien- 
tists as a byproduct of genuinely liberal 
schooling, which should aim primarily at 
developing all our children into free men, 
we will merely be substituting one wrong 
orientation of education for another, 

The specific things that are wrong with 
American education are at last being rec- 
ognized. 

They are now being reiterated every day 
in our newspapers—such things as poorly 
educated and poorly paid teachers, over- 
crowded classrooms, a watered-down second- 
ary school curriculum from which most of 
the solid subjects have been removed, voca- 
tional training which is neither educative nor 
practically useful, waste of school time in 
trivialities, frivolities, and irrelevancies of all 
sorts, greater concern with mental hygiene 
than with mental development, fear of put- 
ting the young to the test and letting them 
taste the bitterness of failure, lowering of 
standards to the lowest common denomina- 
tor, relaxation of discipline, etc. 

While these things and many more like 
them deserve our attention, none goes to the 
heart of the matter. They are all symptoms 
of the trouble. 

The cause lies in ourselves—in us as par- 
ents and citizens who have failed in our 
rearing of the young because he have failed 
to understand the responsibilities as well as 
the uses of freedom and have, therefore, tried 
to make everything as easy and painless for 
our children as we, childishly, would like it 
to be for ourselves. 

What is honored in a country, Plato said, 
is cultivated there. When we honor the dif- 
ficult tasks of learning and leisure, we shall 
enjoy their fruits. 


EDUCATION IN REVIEW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Gene Currivan, of the New York Times, 
has written an outstanding and eloquent 
article which also shows the tragic fail- 
ure of the American people and, I may 
say, by implication, elected officials of 
this country, to recognize the vital im- 
portance of the intellect to America’s 
future and, indeed, to its very survival. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Record at this point, following my re- 
marks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION IN REVIEW—A HIGHER REGARD FOR 
ALL INTELLECTUAL WORK Is URGED As A Na- 
TIONAL NECESSITY 

(By Gene Currivan) 

As part of the current concern over the 
quality of American education, there has 
been a revival of interest in and sympathy 
for intellectual effort in general. There is 
a feeling that the educational system cannot 
be improved until there is a new national 
attitude toward eggheads. 

A concerted effort is developing to make 
the American public realize that the egghead 
may be a key man in the fight for survival 
and that the absent-minded professor could 
very well be another Einstein. 

The most recent assault on those who 
would downgrade intellectualism came from 
the American Council on Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which represents 140 educa- 
tional organizations and more than 1,000 
educational institutions. In a statement en- 
titled “Public Understanding and Support 
for Education,” the problems and policies 
committee of the council calls for immediate 
action to enlighten the public. 

“If American education is to undergo a 
general improvement,” the statement notes, 
“the people at large must place a higher 
value upon intellectual achievement and 
must be prepared to uphold higher levels 
of educational performance.” 

Another barrage was fired in this direction 
recently in a special report on American 
education by 14 editors in the alumni field 
printed in 150 alumni magazines through- 
out the country. This also is directed against 
anti-intellectualism, but indicated that so- 
ciety is beginning to realize that the educated 
man it needs must also have its respect, 


STEVENSON VIEW 


A little more than a week ago Adlal E. 
Stevenson joined the battle and urged that 
all young people be taught to respect intel- 
ligence and mental capacity as being part 
of our national resources. 

The council statement covers a wide area 
of needs in the fleld of education and points 
out that unless the public is made to under- 
stand the urgent necessity of attaining 
these goals the situation will become desper- 
ate. Prompt action on all levels—Federal, 
State, and local—is imperative, the state- 
ment declared. 

The propositions that the council felt need 
public support at once are, in the order of 
their priority: 

1. Salaries for teachers, scholars, and sci- 
entists should on the average be at least 
doubled. 

2. Existing institutions should be main- 
tained more adequately and some of them 
greatly strengthened. 

3. Support for the establishment of new 
institutions will be necessary, but should 
not be supplied at the expense of existing 
institutions. 

4. Scholarship programs should stress 
quality rather than quantity, graduate as 
well as undergraduate study, and should be 
accompanied by a parallel system of grants 
to the institutions in which scholarship 
holders enroll, 

The council warned that excessive reliance 
on Federal support may weaken other 
sources Of initiative. But at the same time 
it pointed out that the Government “is the 
only agency which can act with sufficient 
speed and on a scale large enough to enable 
the schools, colleges, and universities to ac- 
complish their tasks.” It urged, however, 


that Federal support should be considered 
only as a supplement to local and State 
action, 
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Latest available figures from the United 
States Office of Education show that the 
total expenditure for higher education in 
1955-56 was $4,172,446,000, of which the Fed- 
eral Government contributed $507,153,000. 

The main task, it was pointed out, is to 
awaken the American public to its respon- 
sibility. 

HISTORIC CHALLENGE 


“Most Americans,” the statement said, 
“now realize that our leadership, and indeed 
our national survival, is being challenged as 
never before in history. Most Americans 
must be brought to realize that the survival 
and well-being of this Nation depend no 
less upon the strength of our educational 
system than upon the strength of our Mili- 
tary Establishment.” 

The council recommended greatly in- 
creased amounts of money for fundamental 
research and other forms of scholarly activ- 
ity. Educators have consistently pointed out 
that it is in flelds such as these that money 
is hard to come by unless the public under- 
stands the importance of advanced learning. 

“If American education,” the council as- 
serted, “is to continue to serve the best 
interests of the Nation, drastic measures to 
increase the supply of highly trained per- 
sons are required in many areas other than 
physical science and engineering. The need 
for teachers at all levels and in all fields is 
a compelling illustration. 

“Continued progress in the humanities, 
the arts, and the social sciences, as well as 
in science and technology, is highly es- 
sential to our national survival and well- 
being.” 

The statement was endorsed in an an- 
nouncement issued Friday by eight college 
presidents in the metropolitan area. It is 
expected that other groups of presidents 
over the Nation will join with them as the 
statement is studied in their areas. 

“The need for greater public understand- 
ing and support,” the eight college heads 
said, “is immediate and immense. It is vital 
that the people at large gain a greater re- 
spect for intellectual accomplishment and 
be willing to pay a higher material price for 
education.” 

The signers represented Barnard, Colum- 
bia, Fordham, New York, Princeton, Rut- 
gers, St. John’s, and Sarah Lawrence, 
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PERSPECTIVE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post of April 7, there 
was published an excellent article which 
puts the American educational chal- 
lenge and problem in sound perspective. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSPECTIVE ON EDUCATION 

One of the most hopeful auguries for the 
future of American schools and colleges lies 
in the current dissatisfaction with their 
performance. Dissatisfaction is the indis- 
pensable prelude to improvement. And 
there is, of course, great room for improve- 
ment. But the defects of American educa- 
tion are to be found not so much in its 
methods and its goals as in critical short- 
ages of teachers and physical facilities in 
relation to the tremendous demands of the 
present school-age population. Dissatisfac- 
tion should not become despair. 

Some salutary perspective on the status 
of the schools in this country has been pro- 
vided by Byron S. Hollinshead, a distin- 
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guished educator, in an article titled “Is 
European Education Better?” published re- 
cently by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Dr. Hollinshead’s answer to his own 
question is that the Europeans don’t think 
so, and Americans are mistaken if they jump 
to any such conclusion. “The European sys- 
tem,” he reminds us, “is to try to train an 
elite. The American system is to try to 
educate as many as possible. The European 
system offers a highly traditional curriculum 
to the few who can qualify by examination. 
The American system starts where the stu- 
dent is and tries to relate his education 
to his needs and aspirations.” 

These fundamental differences of approach 
between the two systems are evidenced by 
the fact that 70 percent of Americans at 
the end of their 16th year are in school com- 
pared with 10 percent at that age in Eng- 
land and France. At the college age, about 
25 percent of Americans are getting higher 
education compared with 5 to 6 percent of 
the Europeans at that age. Dr. Hollinshead 
puts it this way: 

“In other words, in the United States, some 
seven times as many of the age group at- 
tend high school and at least 5 times as many 
attend college as in Europe. Or, to think 
of it in another way, we have almost as 
many students in the national honor so- 
cieties in our high schools, and in Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Phi Kappa Phi in our 
colleges as Europe has in its entire student 
bodies. If comparisons are to be made, per- 
haps it is only the students in our honor 
groups who should be compared with the to- 
tal European group.” 

Americans seem subject to cyclical flare- 
ups of anxiety about their school system. It 
is worth remembering that not so long ago 
we were hearing complaints from one group 
of critics that Johnny couldn't read—a rather 
whopping overstatement. And not so long 
before that the cry was—as the result of 
a somewhat oversimplified survey conducted 
by the New York Times—that American 
schoolchildren knew no history. Today, 
thanks to sputnik, the emphasis is on sci- 
ence; and there are lamentations that Amer- 
ican students learn no mathematics, physics, 
or chemistry. Dr. Hollinshead provides some 
perspective on this situation, too: 

“A modern society such as ours has in- 
creasing needs for people well trained in 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 
Without such persons it cannot exist. We 
do need to improve our teaching in 
mathematics and science. We need to have 
a richer offering of courses in large high 
schools and solid courses in small high 
schools which are now neglecting these sub- 
jects. Above all, we need to encourage by 
every possible means those who are inter- 
ested and talented in mathematics and sci- 
ence to go on with their studies. But this 
does not mean that we should try to force 
everybody into a similar educational mold.” 
The quality of American education must 
be judged, of course, in relation to American 
goals. The Judgment cannot validly be made 
by comparison with European patterns or, for 
that matter, by comparison with Soviet pat- 
terns, although undoubtedly the outcome 
of the life-and-death struggle between the 
Free World and the Communist world will in 
very large measure be determined by the 
caliber of their respective educational sys- 
tems, In the light of that struggle, the 
imperative need is to make the American 
system work at its very best; it cannot at- 
tain its goals with antiquated, overcrowded 
classrooms and overburdened, undertrained 
teachers. Nevertheless, it is essentially a 
sound system with valid goals. And perhaps 
its greatest strength, for the education of 
men and women who are to participate as 
self-governing citizens in a pluralistic so- 
ciety, lies in its flexibility and diversity. 
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DUAL EDUCATION PROBLEM— 
SCHOOL AND HOME 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
gallant Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent of the United States, Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, has written an excellent and 
very timely article on the enormously im- 
portant problem of education. It was 
published in the Sunday, April 6, issue 
of the New York Times. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, following my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DuaL EpucaTIon PROBLEM: SCHOOL AND 
Home—More TEACHERS AND MORE CLASS- 
ROOMS ARE NECESSARY, SAYS MR. STEVENSON, 
BUT THIS Is Nor ENouGH—WE Must ALSO 
REASSERT RESPECT FOR EXCELLENCE, AND 
THAT IS A JOB FOR THE FAMILY 


(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 


Our national self-esteem has recently re- 
ceived some rude shocks. We had been liy- 
ing in what has been called the “illusion of 
American omnipotence.” Suddenly realizing 
that it may not after all be universally true 
that “my pop can lick your pop,” we are 
reacting now with a mixture of wounded 
pride, jittery apprehension and frenzied de- 
termination to disprove the illusion. 

Part of this determination centers on the 
launching pads at Cape Canaveral. There 
has been a sudden decision that our missile 
development is inadequate. 

Part of it centers in the classrooms of our 
schools, There has been a sudden decision 
that our educational system is inadequate. 

It is obvious, and not very gratifying, that 
these decisions result not from self-examl- 
nation and self-criticism but from what has 
happened in Russia. 

It is fashionable to say that the Russian 
educational system is better than ours, 
But is it true? They set out to do one job. 
They have done it. But education has for 
us a fundamentally different purpose and 
obligation, an infinitely harder task. Keep- 
ing up with the Russians would be for us 
the worst form of defeatism, of false em- 
phasis, of idolatrous worship of irrelevant 
standards. 

Russian sputniks will not help us answer 
the question of the quality of education we 
should seek. That kind of stimulus could 
at most spur us to an unbalanced effort to 
produce scientists, and scientists alone. It 
would not give us either the sustained pop- 
ular pressure we need to secure educational 
progress or the basis for the Judgments we 
must make about the quality of our teach- 
ing. 

There is a much more searching set of 
questions we must ask ourselves. 

Why is it that we only became fully aware 
of our schools’ shortcomings when we were 
compelled to compare them with the educa- 
tional system of a totalitarian dictatorship? 

What became of our own standards? 

What standards have led us to put the 
glossy frills and extras of our abundant way 
of life ahead of our children's education? 
And why have we put the no-shift automo- 
bile ahead of abolishing the two-shift 
school? 

Why is it that today, with more than 
5 million men and women unemployed, with 
slack resources in steel, and with a crying 
need for tens of thousands of new school- 
rooms, we aren't moving immediately to use 
these resources to fill these needs? 

We don’t lack the means. What's the 
matter? 

There have been, I think, two difficulties, 
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One is that there has been no mobiliza- 
tion, no resounding, irresistible affirmation 
of our heartfelt desire for a better education 
for our children. This is the difficulty a 
democracy faces while a dictatorship does 
not, and it is the difficulty that consumers— 
who are essentially unorganized—always 
face in their competition with producers. 
We cannot easily translate into group action 
our decision to have the educational system 
we want and can pay for. 

And the impact of the Soviet challenge 
may wear off, I fear. An upswing in our 
economy will return, and consumer pressure 
for a myriad of things, useful, useless, ur- 
gent, trivial, will return, too. Without pro- 
found change in national attitude schools 
and their needs will slide away again, down 
our national scale of priorities, behind the 
automobile and the refrigerator, recreation 
and travel, liquor and cosmetics, and behind 
even the recent horror in women’s styles. 
We shall be back in the fantasy world spend- 
ing more on advertising to the American 
people than on trying to educate them. 

But the second difficulty is in a sense 
more basic, and one we must charge squarely 
to ourselves. The softness which has crept 
into our educational system is a reflection of 
something much broader, of a national 
complacency if you will, of a confusion of 
the priorities of the body, the mind, and the 
spirit. 

The imperative today, in my judgment, is 
that we reassert—so that every person in this 
country is not left in any doubt about it— 
every man and woman, every politician, yes, 
and every teacher and every child—our con- 
viction that children’s needs have first pri- 
ority over all other civilian wants. 

We have lacked, I fear, the deep inner con- 
viction that education in its broadest sense 
unlocks the door of our future, and that it 
gives us the tools without which the pursuit 
of happiness becomes a hollow chasing after 
triviality, a mindless boredom relieved only 
by the stimulus of sensationalism or 
quenched with a tranquilizer pill. 

A British writer recently defined this frag- 
mented mass mind as one of sensation with- 
out commitment. And this, behind the 
problems of school building and equipment, 
of classrooms and laboratories, of staffs ade- 
quately recruited and paid—this seems to me 
to be the deepest educational challenge of all. 

In fact, I doubt whether we shall ever lick 
the physical problems of education until we 
have, as a Nation, recovered our sense of 
what the educational process has to be, and 
our respect for the disciplines and ardors 
which it entails. We need more than sput- 
niks without and recessions within to pro- 
vide a steady, enlightened pressure for better 
education. 

So we must reassert our respect for the dis- 
ciplines and ardors that are part of what 
education really means. 

And we must make it clear that the goal 
of education is to teach western man not 
just to survive but to triumph, not just to 
defend himself but to make man and the 
world what God intended them to be. 

What are the elements of the dedicated 
purpose and the wise and searching faith 
which are essential to restore the true mean- 
ing of education in America? 

I believe, in the first place, that we must 
recover the element of quality in our tradi- 
tional pursuit of equality. We must not, in 
opening our schools to everyone, confuse 
ee idea that all should have equal chance 

th the notion that all have equal endow- 
ments. 

Nor is it healthy to discern a hint of privi- 
lege and pretension in those whose intellec- 
tual abilities are outstanding. Ideals of ex- 
cellence are not unknown to us. Those who 
excel in sports, in the arts, in adventure, are 
accorded that rare pleasure of the human 
mind—the pleasure of admiration. We must 
now, I believe, extend this ideal of excellence 
and teach our young people, indeed some- 
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times ourselves, to respect, to relish what is 
in fact the rarest of all our national re- 
sources—mental capacity and intellectual 
grasp. 

And pray let there be no more derision of 
the nonconformists; rather let them be en- 
couraged to speak their minds, to criticize 
and question. The deprecation of intelli- 
gence, the ridicule of the intellectual, has 
been too often the stock in trade of dema- 
gogs and the easy fashion of our times. If 
the sputniks have helped in any measure 
toward change in this respect we may yet 
live to hail Khrushchev as an educational 
reformer. But the change will not last if it 
is merely external. Respect for excellence— 
an idea which we can confidently draw from 
our classical heritage of freedom—this re- 
spect we must learn for ourselves. 

The next confusion I would point to is the 
confusion of “the free” with “the free and 
easy.” The men who founded this Republic 
sought to do away with the external dis- 
ciplines of oppression. They did not for one 
moment believe in doing away with disci- 
pline as such. They believed rather in the 
power of inner discipline, of conscience, and 
of rational restraint to replace the con- 
straints of royal or class government. 

It is dangerously easy to move impercep- 
tibly from the ideal of free choice to the 
tyranny of the easy way out. “Let the child 
set his own pace” has a delusively democratic 
swing to it. 

And too often, I think, the elective system 
permits the student to evade the subjects 
which will tax his powers. Those who would 
dedicate their choice to harder, tougher 
studies find themselves cut off from a gay, 
carefree group who are likely to regard the 
working student as different. The pressures 
around him won't sustain his decision to 
work. He is made to feel an outsider. 

The tragedy of this lies precisely in its 
misunderstanding of true human fulfillment, 
There can be no real happiness without full 
commitment, no tasting of the deepest pleas- 
ures without the effort and the training 
needed to make one’s self responsive to these 
higher delights. Students glimpse these 
truths in certain flelds. No one makes the 
team without hard training. Yet often there 
is no steady pressure of conviction to show 
our students that, in every fleld of endeavor 
it is effort, responsibility, the commitment 
of mind and energy that bring with them 
comparable achievement and satisfactions. 

There is much talk in the world today of 
the uncommitted peoples—meaning the 
masses of Asia and Africa who will not take 
sides. I sometimes wonder whether there 
are not more uncommitted people here in 
our very midst—people bound by no ideal, 
warmed by no vision, impelled by no ambi- 
tion, strengthened by no discipline, and, alas, 
unlit by any joy. 

If once more we could restore the link in 
our children’s minds between the happiness 
that is their birthright and the ardor, dis- 
cipline and responsibility that must lie in 
its pursuit, I feel we should have remade 
the foundations upon which all true educa- 
tion rests. I do not believe all our physical 
programs for education, however essential, 
will have their true effect without this under- 
lying change of heart. 

We hear about adjusting to life. Of 
course. But what is life today? If this 
means a child’s learning to live easily with 
the other members of his family and the 
rest of the people in the block, fitting 
smoothly into his environment, his church, 
feeling at ease with the people he sees from 
day to day, then I think we have drawn 
the circle dangerously small. For distance 
and time and space have shrunk; life is never 
again going to be a local island for any man 
or woman in the world. 

Looking ahead for the long pull—not just 
to missiles and rockets—the American prob- 
lem in education is to prepare citizens not 
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merely to live in American society, but to 
live in an America caught up inextricably in 
an evolving world community, which, in turn, 
is seized by both technological and political 
revolution. 

This means new dimensions for education. 
It means the training of innovators, not or- 
ganization men, in both science and humani- 
ties. It means the understanding of other 
societies. And it means a deeper under- 
standing of American history and society, not 
merely as a unique and treasured saga, but 
as part of universal experience. Instinctive 
knowledge of the round of American life as 
it is lived at home is not enough. 

Yes, adjust children to life—to life in the 
world in which they live—a world where, 
among other things, the vast majority who 
are poor, the vast majority who are not white, 
the vast majority who are uneducated, are 
now demanding their birthrights as children 
equal in the sight of God. 

The schools can’t teach children all there 
is to know about the relationships of nations, 
about the intricacies of hard and easy money 
policies, about parity prices for farmers, and 
about the lethal mists that have been loosed 
upon the world. But the schools can do a 
very great deal to teach children that their 
own ideas are good and worth having and 
expressing, even in the face of disagreement. 

Francis Bacon said a long time ago: “What 
man will not alter for the better, time, the 
great innovator, will alter for the worse.” 

A society whose survival depends on inno- 
vation cannot rely on interdepartmental 
committees and consensus. It must train 
men and women to be able to formulate, pri- 
vately and painfully, new ways of looking 
at things, who are also capable of standing 
by their insights, if necessary, against the 
current consensus. 

Perhaps it is the easiest part of the prob- 
lem to say what the ideals of education are 
or ought to be. There remains of course 
the obligation to implement them, to make 
it possible for the schools to try to live up to 
them. 

I have not discussed here the new dimen- 
sion of difficulty which is added by the 
current crisis of numbers in the schools. 
And yet I would insist a little that there is 
nothing here that we are not in a position 
to meet. 

The urgency of our desire to export an 
article of American manufacture to the 
moon—important as that is—is no excuse 
for deleting and drastically reducing provi- 
sions in the national budget for support of 
education, The need has not diminished. 
It has grown, 

It should be added that another and very 
different point of ways and means has come 
into recent prominence, partly because of 
its promise for meeting the problem of the 
overloaded teacher in the overcrowded class- 
room—the fuller use of our teaching re- 
sources by means of the new audio and visual 
aids to education. 

We are still in the Infancy of the develop- 
ment of educational films, television and the 
like. Badly used, even overused, they could 
result in the sterilization of education. But 
already there has been such progress made 
along these and related lines that the dis- 
criminating administrator and the resource- 
ful teacher can now do a better Job for more 
children in less time and at less cost than 
ever before. 

There is no substitute, of course, for a 
good teacher. Yet it is already clear that 
intelligent use of these remarkable visual 
materials in the classroom can greatly en- 
rich and enliven instruction, and also release 
the teacher’s fuller energies for the essen- 
tial part of the teaching job. 

I suggest, too, in connection with this 
problem, that we can make a virtue of neces- 
sity by relieving the teachers of some of the 
jobs they have taken over from parents, and 
which parents could do. 
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I taught my three boys to drive a car. I 


think they can do as much for my grand- 
sons—and let their high-school teachers con- 
centrate on some things that are more im- 
portant, or at least harder to teach. 

If our educational purposes are unclear, 
if the curriculum is chaotic and cluttered 
with distractions, if the teaching staffs are 
overburdened with indiscriminate responsi- 
bilities well beyond their reasonable capacity 
to carry, we must expect that our children 
will be educated for mediocrity instead of 
for something better. 

What does it add up to? Basically it isa 
matter, it seems to me, of redefining and of 
reasserting the fundamentals of our edu- 
cational faith. Respect for intellectual ex- 
cellence, the restoration of vigor and disci- 
pline to our ideas of study, curricula which 
aim at strengthening intellectual fiber and 
stretching the powers of young minds per- 
sonal commitment and responsibility—these 
are the preconditions of educational recovery 
in America today; and, I believe, they have 
always been the preconditions of happiness 
and sanity for the human race. 

And just because this is so, I do not regard 
the task ahead of us as one confined to lead- 
ers and educators, to influential men and 
women or those in the public eye. It is in 
the home that children first learn what to 
want and respect, what is important, what 
trivial, what worthy to be imitated and loved 
and admired. In the homes of all of us, 
then, let the recovery begin—in simple re- 
spect for work and effort, in delight in all 
manner of excellence, in trust and love of 
truth. These are the roots of education. 
They can grow in every home. 


FIRST TENET: AN INFORMED 
PEOPLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Stevenson has also written a great ar- 
ticle on the failure of this administra- 
tion to provide the prime ingredient in 
any successful democracy, and that is, of 
course, full, accurate information on the 
activities of the Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excellent article by Gover- 
nor Stevenson be printed in the RECORD 
at this point, following my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIRST TENET: AN INFORMED PEOPLE—HEAVY 

FAILURE CHARGED TO REPUBLICANS IN ABUS- 

ING THE NATION’s RIGHT To Know 


(By Adlai E. Stevenson, substituting for 
Stokes) 


Cxuicaco.—Politics is essentially an edu- 
cational process, in which people grow to 
their full stature through participation in 
great decisions. But people cannot partic- 
ipate in great decisions unless they know 
the facts. 

The first condition of a successful democ- 
racy is an informed people. It is an in- 
dispensable part of the Presidential respon- 
sibility to make sure the people have the 
facts, no matter how grim and sobering these 
facts may be. 

There are many dramatic contrasts be- 
tween the Truman and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations—in the sharpness of decision, 
in the creativity of public policy, in the 
whole national temper and morale. But 
perhaps no contrast is more dramatic than 
the change in the relationship between the 
Government and the people. 

That change can be briefly summed up: 
The Democrats regarded the people as re- 
sponsible partners, able to take thelr own 
share in the labor of public policy; the Re- 
publicans regard the people as customers, 
to be bemused, beguiled and manipulated. 
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Very early in this administration a high 
official on the President's staff said: “We're 
going to merchandise the living hell out of 
the Eisenhower administration.” 

And that is precisely what they have done. 

These years of Republican rule have been 
stained by heavy failure in many areas—the 
excesses of McCarthyism, the disintegration 
of our alliances, the loss of confidence in us 
abroad, the decay of our military position, 
and now the decline in our economic 
vitality. 

But perhaps nothing has injured us more, 
or struck so deep at the jugular vein of 
democracy, as the abuse of the people’s right 
to know. This administration’s record of 
systematic and unblushing misrepresenta- 
tion, concealment, and half-truth has few 
precedents in our political history. And 
what makes it more offensive is that it has 
all been conducted in an atmosphere of such 
ostentatious piety. 

I don’t want to recite the familiar litany 
of foolish words and broken promises—the 
expenses that were to be cut, the budgets to 
be reduced, the secret agreements to be de- 
nounced, the prices to be stabilized, the 
schools to be built, the farm surpluses to be 
eliminated, and the great brains they were 
going to bring to Washington. 

Back in the beginning they fooled the peo- 
ple with talk about “liberating” Eastern 
Europe, “unleashing” the Formosa Chinese, 
“rolling back” communism. Well, we have 
paid a heavy price for these empty, mislead- 
ing slogans, not only in the satellites, but in 
Western Europe and in the uncommitted na- 
tions. 

Then they channeled American thinking 
into purely military concepts, ridiculed the 
Intellectuals, pandered to complacency, and 
encouraged the illusion of American omnip- 
otence. They ignored the progress of So- 
viet education, concealed the weaknesses of 
the allied coalition, misrepresented Russian 
military strength and political penetration. 

As our prestige and influence and confi- 
dence declined, they reported every setback, 
every disappointment, every defeat as a tri- 
umph of statesmanship from which we had 
emerged more respected and invulnerable 
than ever. 

Worst of all, they never stirred, stimulated 
or spurred the American people. Instead 
they lulled America into a dangerous slum- 
ber from which we were only recently awak- 
ened by the shock of sputnik. 

Remember Operation Candor—the big 
project for telling the truth about atomic 
weapons? Other administrations have re- 
garded candor as a prime obligation of 
Government. It is characteristic that an 
administration hypnotized and sustained by 
public relations experts regarded it as an 
operation. And it is even more characteristic 
that, in the end, they dropped the whole 
idea. 

Remember all their rosy reports about the 
Geneva Conference and the President's great 
triumph? And what happened? The So- 
viets pushed confidently forward into the 
Middle East. 

Remember all the assurances from the 
President and the Republican orators during 
1956 that they had a patent on peace, that we 
were trusted, beloved, invulnerable and our 
prestige was never higher? What happened? 
Could there have been a more disastrous 
proof of the lost confidence and desperation 
of our oldest, best allies than Suez? 

We have been misled from beginning to end 
about our most vital concerns—about our 
military strength, about the power of the 
Communists, about our broad position in the 
world. 

The Democrats will have many powerful 
issues in the elections this fall. But none, 
I think, will and should be more fundamental 
than this one—the restoration of truth to 
Government. For if we Americans know the 
truth, the facts, the problems, there is in us 
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the’ wisdom and the strength to meet the 
problem, to do whatever needs to be done, to 
face danger as part of achieving destiny. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal of Saturday, April 9, 
published a wise editorial entitled 
“Tighten Law on FCC Conduct.” The 
editorial warmly supports the principles 
of a bill I have introduced, to prohibit 
the practice of the acceptance of hono- 
rariums, fees, and other expenses by gov- 
ernmental officials from industries which 
have a pecuniary interest with these 
departments those officials represent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Record at this point, following my 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TIGHTEN Law on FCC Conpucr 


There are several good suggestions in the 
interim report of the strangely named House 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight and Congress ought to take them up. 

The first is that the law allowing Federal 
Communications Commissioners to receive 
“honorariums”—or fees—for speeches before 
industry groups should be changed to bar 
such payments. 

Even as the law reads, it isn’t certain that 
payment of fees for speeches is proper. 
When Congress wrote that section of the 
FCC law it clearly intended that such fees 
be paid only for technical papers and not 
for good will greetings. But it has been 
shown that the law can be misinterpreted 
and thus it needs clarification. 

The subcommittee also suggests that all 
ex parte contacts with Commissioners about 
pending cases be made part of the record 
and circulated among all interested parties. 
An ex parte contact is one by a single inter- 
ested party without the presence of the 
others, Putting reports of such contacts 
into the record would make many a fixer 
reluctant to make the contact in the first 
place. 

The subcommittee also reaches the logical 
conclusion that the public interest isn't 
served by donation of TV sets to FCC Com- 
missioners for their home use, And it be- 
lieves that industry should not pay expenses 
of Commissioners at meetings or parties or 
anywhere else. If the Government 
allowances aren’t high enough, they ough’ 
to be raised. ; 

Testimony by the FCC Commissioners 
brought out the sad fact that most of them 
don’t see anything wrong with accepting 
fees, letting industry pay their expenses 
while they collected Government expense 
money or getting free use of home TV sets, 
and a chance to buy them at big discounts. 

This fact underlines another subcommittee 
suggestion—one that the FCC be required to 
adopt a code of ethics, It’s a sad state of 
affairs when officials on the FCC level have 
to have written out for them the difference 
between what is proper and improper. One 
would think that the first requirement for 
appointment to a Federal regulatory agency 
would be a clear concept of right and wrong. 

But, as this doesn’t seem to be the case, 
perhaps a code is necessary. At least it will 
give the public a yardstick to judge by. And 
it might perk up a Commissioner’s con- 
science. But, in the end, there is only one 
answer to this whole business of propriety. 
That is to name men to regulatory bodies 
who know that even the appearance of in- 
fluence of corruption cannot be tolerated. 
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PROFITS ZOOMING FOR FOOD 
FIRMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent ar- 
ticle by Mr. Drew Pearson, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on April 
11, 1958, be printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks. The article by Mr. 
Pearson goes right to the heart of the 
problem which has deeply troubled the 
American farmer during the past 5 years, 
that is, the terrible injustice of an im- 
mense increase in profits for the fat 
food-processing firms, at the same time 
that the farmer who supplies food proc- 
essors with all of their raw material is 
suffering a full-fledged depression. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROFITS ZOOMING FOR Foop Firms 


(By Drew Pearson) 


Most interesting question the housewife 
and the farmer would like to have answered 
is why prices on the farm go down while 
prices in the grocery stores go up. 

Since 1952, the year Ezra Taft Benson be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture, to 1957, the 
prices paid to farmers dropped by 16 per- 
cent while prices paid by the housewife went 
up 2 percent. When she went to the grocery 
store she just did not get any advantages 
from the fact that farm prices had dropped. 

Furthermore, this trend is continuing. 
During a recession prices usually drop. Peo- 
ple who lose their jobs have at least the op- 
portunity to buy food cheaper. But during 
1958, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the price of food is still going up. 

The question—why this widening gap be- 
tween food on the farm and food in the 
grocery store? is one of the most important 
in the Nation, and here is an attempt to 
answer it. 

Answer No. 1: Can be gleaned from the 
stock market. During the big stock market 
crash of October 21-22 last year when 4,- 
670,000 and 5,090,000 shares were sold, food 
stocks hardly budged. The wise guys on 
Wall Street knew they were making money 
and didn’t trade them short. 

General Mills, biggest flour firm in the Na- 
tion, went down only one point. General 
Foods, biggest food company, went down 
only five-eighths. Swift, the big meatpacker, 
went down half a point; Cudahy down three- 
eighths, and Armour a point and a half. 
Safeway chainstores dropped only one-quar- 
ter, Food Fair by only three-quarters, 


ZOOMING PROFITS 


Again, on November 26, the day of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s cerebral attack, the stock 
market took another slump with five bil- 
lions of profits wiped out. But food stocks 
stood like financial rocks of Gibraltar. 
General Mills went up one point. Food 
Fair went up a quarter of a point. Swift, 
Armour, Cudahy, Safeway dropped by mere 
fractions. 

Since then, food stocks and grocery stocks 
have enjoyed a healthy, consistent climb— 
General Mills up around 10 points; General 
Foods up 12 points; Swift, Armour, Cudahy 
all up 3; Food Fair up 8. 

Answer 1A: It’s part of the same answer, 
but if you look at the financial statements 
of these companies on file at the Securities 
and Exchange Commission you can under- 
stand why their stocks stand firm and how 
they are making money while both the 
housewife and the farmer suffer. 

Safeway Stores’ profits under Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Benson increased 246 percent be- 
tween 1952-56. Food Fair Stores during the 
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same period went up 90 percent; Super-Valu 
Stores up 172 percent. 

The meatpackers also fared well. Cud- 
ahy profits went up 186 percent under Ike; 
Wilson & Co. went up 111 percent; Armour 
up 105 percent. The only meat firm which 
went down was Swift & Co., which made 
$21,698,000 in 1952 under Mr. Truman and 
$13,462,000 in 1956 under Mr. Eisenhower. 

The big dairy firms did all right, too. 
Borden’s profits went up 33 percent under 
Ike; National Dairy Products went up 50 
percent, while Beatrice Foods went up 83 
percent. 

The big cereal companies didn't do badly 
either. Quaker Oats, whose executives are 
heavy contributors to Mr. Eisenhower’s cam- 
paign funds, saw their profits go up 89 per- 
cent. Corn Products went up 51 percent; 
General Mills up 28 percent; National Starch 
162 percent, and Fairmont Foods up 210 
percent. 

Answer No, 2: What’s the reason for these 
tremendous profits? Part of it is failure to 
enforce the antitrust laws. With the virtual 
disappearance of the corner grocery store and 
with retailers more and more dependent on 
the giants of the food business, the only pro- 
tection of the housewife is enforcement of 
the antimonopoly laws, 

However, the Justice Department’s Anti- 
trust Division has become a political instru- 
ment, as recently shown by Congressman 
CELLER’s investigation of the Telephone Co, 
And Secretary Benson, who is supposed to 
enforce the antimonopoly laws against the 
meat industry, has as one of his best friends 
Aled Davies, lobbyist for the American Meat 
Institute. Davies is now trying to block the 
O’Mahoney bill which would transfer the en- 
forcement of the monopoly laws regarding 
the meatpackers away from Benson and put 
them with the Federal Trade Commission. 

Answer No.3: This is the manner in which 
Secretary Benson has taken representatives 
of the big meatpackers, the big dairy com- 
panies, the big grain processors into his 
Agriculture Department and made them, not 
the farmers, the 1 ti beneficiaries of his 
administration, 

This is an important story which will have 
to be reserved for another column, 


CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 provides that any proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation with another na- 
tion or regional defense organization, 
together with the approval and the de- 
termination of the President, must be 
submitted to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and a period of 30 days 
shall elapse while Congress is in session. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the following 
documents concerning a proposed 
amendment to thé existing Agreement 
for Cooperation between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of 
Korea concerning the civil uses of 
atomic energy: 

Letter dated March 18, 1958, from 
AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss to the 
Honorable Cart T. DURHAM, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy; 
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Copy of a letter dated February 4, 
1958, from Mr. Strauss to the President 
of the United States; 

Copy of letter dated February 11, 
1958, from President Eisénhower to Mr. 
Strauss; 

Copy of the amendment to the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the Republic 
of Korea concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and proposed amendment were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
Hon. CARL T. DURHAM, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dran Mr. DURHAM: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, there 
is submitted with this letter: 

1. An amendment, signed at Washington 
on March 14, 1958, to the agreement for co- 
operation between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea concerning 
the civil uses of atomic energy, signed at 
Washington on February 3, 1956. 

2. A letter dated February 4, 1958, from 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to the President recommending approval 
of the amendment; 

8. A letter dated February 11, 1958, from 
the President to the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission approving the amend- 
ment, authorizing its execution and contain- 
ing his determination that it will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the common defense and security. 

Articles I and III of the amendment in- 
clude new provisions which are designed to 
clarify the responsibilities that the parties 
to the agreement have assumed with respect 
to liability for any information or data, spe- 
cial nuclear material or fuel elements trans- 
ferred pursuant to the agreement. 

Article II of the amendment would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, namely U-235, U-—233, and 
plutonium, for defined research projects re- 
lated to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The amendment will enter into force when 
the two Governments have exchanged noti- 
fications that their respective statutory and 
constitutional requirements have been ful- 
filled (article IV). 

Sincerely yours, 
LEWIS STRAUSS, 
Chairman, 


FEBRUARY 4, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed amendment to the Agreement 
for Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Goy- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea Concern- 
ing Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, signed on 
February 3, 1956, and authorize its execu- 
tion, 

Articles I and III of the amendment in- 
clude new provisions designed to clarify re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the parties to the 
agreement with respect to liability for any 
causes arising out of the handling or use 
of information or data, special nuclear ma- 
terial or fuel elements transferred pursuant 
to the agreement. 

Article IT of the amendment would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear materials, namely U-235, U-233, and 
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plutonium, for defined research projects re- 


authorization requested, the proposed 
amendment will be executed by the appro- 
priate authorities of the Governments of the 
Republic of Korea and the United States. 
In compliance with section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the amendment 
will then be placed before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Respectfully yours, 

Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman. 

Enclosure: 

Amendment to Agreement for Coopera- 

tion with Korea. 

Certified to be a true copy: 

ROBERT N. SLAWSON, Jr., 

Acting Chief, Asian-African Branch, 
Division of International Affairs, 

Atomic Energy Commission. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1958. 

The Hon. Lewis L. STRAUSS 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under date of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1958, you informed me that the 
Atomic Energy Commission recommended 
that I approve a proposed amendment to the 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the Republic 
of Korea Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy, signed on February 3, 1956, and au- 
thorize its execution. 

Articles I and III of the amendment in- 
clude new provisions designed to clarify re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the parties to the 
agreement with respect to liability for any 
causes arising out of the handling or use 
of information or data, special nuclear ma- 
terial or fuel elements transferred pursuant 
to the Agreement. 

Article II of the amendment would per- 
mit the transfer of limited amounts of 
special nuclear materials, namely U-235, 
U-233 and plutonium, for defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby (1) determine that the 
performance of the proposed amendment to 
the Agreement will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States; (2) approve the proposed Amend- 
ment to the Agreement for Cooperation Con- 

Civil Uses of Atomic Energy Between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Republic 
of Korea enclosed with your letter of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1958; and (3) authorize the execu- 
tion of the proposed Amendment for the 
Government of the United States by ap- 
propriate authorities of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
Certified to be a true copy: 
ROBERT N. SLAWSON, 
Acting Chief, Asian-African-Branch 
Division of International Afairs At- 
omic Energy Commission. 


AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF KorEA CONCERNING 
CIVIL USES OF Atomic ENERGY 
The Government of the United States of 

America and the Government of the Re- 

public of Korea; 

Desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation between the Government of the 

United States of America and the Govern- 
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ment of the Republic of Korea Concerning 


ARTICLE I 

Article I of the Agreement for Cooperation 
is amended to read as follows: 

“A, Subject to the limitations of Article V, 
the parties hereto will exchange information 
in the following fields: 

“1. Design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors and their use as research, 
development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

“2. Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research reactors. 

“3. The use of radioactive isotopes in phys- 
ical and biological research, medical ther- 
apy, agriculture, and industry. 

“B. The application or use of any infor- 
mation or data of any kind whatsoever, in- 
cluding design drawings and specifications, 
exchanged under this agreement shall be the 
responsibility of the party which receives 
and uses such information or data, and it is 
understood that the other cooperating party 
does not warrant the accuracy, completeness, 
or suitability of such information or data 
for any particular use or application.” 

ARTICLE It 

The following new article is added directly 
after article III of the Agreement for Co- 
operation: 

“ARTICLE II (A) 

“Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy undertaken by 
the Government of the Republic of Korea, 
including source materials, special nuclear 
materials, byproduct material, other radio- 
isotopes, and stable isotopes, will be sold or 
otherwise transferred to the Government of 
the Republic of Korea by the Commission 
for research purposes in such quantities and 
under such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed when such materials are not avail- 
able commercially. In no case, however, 
shall the quantity of special nuclear mate- 
rials under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea by reason 
of transfer under this article, be, at any one 
time, in excess of 100 grams of contained 
U-235, 10 grams of plutonium, and 10 grams 
of U-233.” 

ARTICLE IIT 

1. Article VI, paragraph A, of the agree- 
ment for cooperation is amended by deleting 
the phrase “uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 leased from the Commission” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the phrase “special 
nuclear materials received from the Com- 
mission.” 

2. The following new paragraph is added 
to article VI of the agreement for coopera- 
tion: 

“D. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of the Republic of Korea 
may request the Commission to provide in 
accordance with this arrangement are harm- 
ful to persons and property unless handled 
and used carefully. After delivery of such 
materials to the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea shall bear all responsibility, in- 
sofar as the Government of the United States 
is concerned, for the safe handling and use 
of such materials. With to any spe- 
cial nuclear materials or fuel elements which 
the Commission may, pursuant to this agree- 
ment, lease to the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea or to any private individual 
or private organization under its jurisdiction, 
the Government of the Republic of Korea 
shall ind and save harmless the Gov- 
ernment of the United States against any 
and all liability (including third-party lia- 
bility) from any cause whatsoever arising 
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out of the production or fabrication, the 
ownership, the lease, and the possession and 
use of such special nuclear materials or fuel 
elements after delivery by the Commission 
to the Government of the Republic of Korea 
or to any authorized private individual or 
private organization under its Jurisdiction.” 


ARTICLE IV 


This amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such amendment 
and shall remain in force for the period 
of the agreement for cooperation. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this amendment. 

Done at Washington in duplicate this 14th 
day of March 1958. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

J. GRAHAM PARSONS, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs. 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Commissioner, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
Korea: 

Yon CHAN YANG, 
Ambassador of Korea, 

Certified to be a true copy: 

Rosert N. SLAWSON, 
Acting Chief, Asian-Ajrican Branch, 
Division of International Affairs. 


LET US BUILD SCHOOLS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, for 
the possible interest of my colleagues, I 
wish to read an excerpt from an editorial 
published in the New York Times. The 
editorial is entitled “Classroom Short- 
age.” The excerpt reads as follows: 

Of all the unfinished business which Con- 
gress faces on returning from its Easter re- 
cess nothing can make a stronger appeal 
to its conscience and its concern for the na- 
tional welfare than the proposal for Federal 
aid to school construction. 

In one form or another—the proposal has 
been before it for more than a decade. The 
need for Federal aid has grown more acute 
each year. Continued neglect of it can re- 
sult only in impairment of the Nation’s pub- 
lic-school system. 

Congress has a heavy obligation to act 
upon it before the session’s close. 


As we return from our Easter recess, 
I could not agree more completely with 
the statement in the editorial that noth- 
ing can make a stronger appeal to its 
eonscience and its concern for the na- 
tional welfare than the proposal for Fed- 
eral aid to school construction.” 

However, Mr. President, I should 
point out that the editorial from which 
I just quoted is not from today’s or yes- 
terday’s New York Times. It was 
printed last year, as we returned from 
our 1957 Easter recess. t 

The bitter truth is, however, that its 
message is just as correct today as it 
was a year ago. In fact, the statement 
that “continued neglect can result 
only in an impairment of the Nation’s 
public school system” is even more true 
today. 

Last year, when that editorial ap- 
peared, there were in our public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools an esti- 
mated 32,338,688 children. 
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As I speak here today, an estimated 
33,508,814 children are attending these 
schools, representing an increase of 
1,170,126. During the past 7 years, the 
increase has been nearly 8 million. 

With these tremendous increases in 
school enrollment, Mr. President, and 
with the serious overcrowding and the 
growing number of schools that need re- 
placement, we cannot hope to solve our 
classroom problems with only the aid 
the States are able or are willing to 
give. 

Nor can our teachers expect the wage 
equity they so justly deserve, if our 
States cannot afford even to build the 
necessary facilities. 

Our children are first of all citizens 
of the United States of America and 
then they become citizens of the indi- 
vidual States and communities. 

Educated citizens are a national asset. 
The lack of a proper educational sys- 
tem becomes a national liability. 

Congress is woefully late in meeting 
the problem, Mr. President. But, late 
as the hour is, it is not too late to act. 


EXTENSION AND REVISION OF 
PUBLIC LAW 480—RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE OF 
WESTERN GOVERNORS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate on the extension and re- 
vision of Public Law 480, there was con- 
siderable discussion over the effect of the 
barter provisions, as advocated in the 
committee bill, on the mining and met- 
als industries. Those who opposed the 
barter provisions of the committee bill 
argued that further barter would de- 
press the domestic mining and metals 
industries. I sharply disagreed with 
this point of view and argued that the 
barter provisions of Public Law 480 
could very well serve as a means of bol- 
stering and aiding the domestic mining 
and metals segments of our economy. 

I now find, some weeks after the de- 
bate, regrettably, that my point of view 
was endorsed by the Western Governors’ 
Conference held in Reno, Nev., April 26 
and 27, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions which were adopted at the 
Western Governors’ Conference in 1957 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

It should be noted that they were in- 
corporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 8, 1957 by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE]. 

The operative portions of the resolu- 
tions request that the barter program be 
continued and expanded. It was this 
that I sought to accomplish by the 
amendments to Public Law 480 on the 
barter section, the amendment which 
was defeated by a vote in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE OF 

WESTERN GOVERNORS, APRIL 26 AND 27, 1957, 
_ AT RENO, NEv. 

Whereas the barter program was planned 
and implemented to reduce the surplus of 
domestic agricultural products through ac- 
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quisition for stockpiling of Free World sur- 
plus minerals and metals; and 

Whereas such acquisition of surplus min- 
erals and metals has served to stabilize the 
market price of minerals and metals; and 

Whereas the resulting price stabilization 
has temporarily benefited mines in the United 
States which produce similar products, 
through preventing those foreign materials 
from being offered as surplus in the domestic 
market; and 

Whereas the temporary nature of the bar- 
ter program makes it inadequate to provide 
a basis on which the domestic mining indus- 
try can justify long-range risk expenditures 
for exploration and development, critically 
related to continuity of that industry: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the barter program be con- 
tinued and expanded to include all minerals 
and metals needing such aid and suitable 
for stockpiling, until such time, not too long 
delayed, as an equitable and effective long- 
range minerals policy, based on reasonable 
and effective import control measures, can 
be formulated and put into effect. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
March 20, 1958, issue of the Reporter 
magazine contains an article by Mr. Ken 
Miller entitled “New Opportunities for 
Yankee Traders.” This article is one of 
the best expositions I have seen on the 
European common market, an aspect of 
foreign-trade development which we 
need to understand. 

The whole argument has a good deal 
to do with the question of American for- 
eign trade and the importance of the 
renewal and liberalization of our Trade 
Agreements Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New OPPORTUNITIES FoR YANKEE TRADERS 
(By Ken Miller) 


Getting ready for the European common 
market is fast becoming a favorite occupa- 
tion for a sizable segment of American busi- 
ness. Fifteen percent of total United States 
exports are sold to the six nations involved 
(France, West Germany, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg), and well 
over a thousand United States controlled 
firms operate within the larger area that may 
ultimately be affected. The magazine Ex- 
port Trade and Shipper calls recent develop- 
ments “* * * a greater awakening of in- 
terest in international business opportu- 
nities than has been shown at any previous 
time.” 

Of course, the great awakening among 
American businessmen has not yet managed 
to rouse many Congressmen, few of whom 
seem to be ardent supporters of the admin- 
istration's efforts to bring the Nation's tariff 
machinery up to date so that American trad- 
ers can deal effectively with the emerging 
European bloc. 

And it would be a mistake to exaggerate 
the extent of the awakening in the business 
community itself. Even after the common 
market treaty was signed last year, a 
spokesman for the big General Motors sub- 
sidiary in Germany was able to tell a reporter 
that his employers had “not given a 
thought” to the common market, mainly be- 
cause it would not become fully effective un- 
til 1970 or 1973—“‘and that’s too long to 
tell yet.” 

The American Management Association, 
too, recalls how poorly attended were its 
meetings and periodic seminars on foreign 
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operations. Indeed, enrollment in some was 

sọ low that they were canceled. Now, says 

an AMA official, “We can't pack them all in.” 
PROMISE AND PERIL 

The earlier attitude of wait-and-see or 
vague benevolence has been replaced by a 
fuller realization that Europe’s single-market 
aspirations hold both promise and peril for 
Yankee traders. 

It holds promise because a mass market 
larger than that of the United States offers 
a fine opportunity for American investors 
to transplant high-volume, efficient produc- 
tion methods. Furthermore, a more rapidly 
industrializing Europe is also sure to de- 
velop new needs that the United States can 
fill to the benefit of both. Americans gen- 
erally applaud the expected industrial ren- 
aissance, with its hope of economic growth, 
increased prosperity, and higher living stand- 
ards. They see these as the best barrier 
against collectivism, and as an important 
means of strengthening Europe's position 
both politically and economically, and of ce- 
menting West Germany more firmly to the 
NATO Alliance. These are the very goals that 
the United States Government has backed 
to the extent of $50 billion in postwar aid 
to Western Europe. 

The peril comes because under the rules 
of the European Economic Community (EEC 
is the abbreviation) the Europeans will be 
able to exchange their wares duty-free among 
themselves while continuing to find shelter 
behind tariff fences and even build some 
new ones against non-European goods. The 
total effect seems destined to increase the 
present discrimination suffered by United 
States dollar goods abroad in consequence 
of the renewed dollar shortage and special 
dollar-import restrictions in many countries. 
European protectionism might get worse if 
a United States depression dragged down the 
trade and money balances of our partners 
abroad, or if one member was always in 
trouble and needed special assistance. 

“You've got to pay a price for things you 
want,” argues a diplomat who has been fol- 
lowing the treaty’s development. “Anyway, 
we've been assured that the damage to our 
commercial interests won't be all that great 
if things go right.” So, on balance, the 
United States Government has been a rea- 
sonably enthusiastic partisan of the plan all 
along. 

Donald F. Heatherington, of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, a recognized author- 
ity, is convinced that the unified market, 
whether confined to the present six nations 
(approaching a population of 170 million 
right now) or extended to a dozen under the 
parallel British-inspired free trade area plan 
(now more than 240 million) will have a 
marked impact on all American commercial 
relations overseas. 

Not only will our exports to Europe be af- 
fected, he emphasizes, but also our trade 
with Latin America, Asia, and Africa, as the 
Europeans’ broader-based operations allow 
them to become more competitive in those 
markets and as the world balance of pay- 
ments shifts under pressure of European 
expansion. 


OUR GROWING STAKE ABROAD 


Mr. Heatherington’s remarks take on a lot 
more dollars-and-cents impact after a quick 
glance at America’s present stake in over- 
seas business, which is enormous and in- 
creasing daily. It shows that traditional 
export-import figures no longer suffice to 
describe the internationalization taking 
place in the Nation’s business patterns. 

As 1958 began, American companies 
possessed more than $37 billion worth of 
holdings in foreign lands, an increase of 
about $4.5 billion over the previous year. 
The editor of McGraw-Hill’s Management 
Digest estimates that annual sales of goods 
manufactured outside the country by these 
United States-controlled firms run to a stag- 
gering $35 billion, give or take a few billion. 
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Dividends from these direct American in- 
vestments overseas account for upwards of 
17 percent of all dividend payments in the 
United States, he adds. 

Some well-known domestic companies, in 
fact, now derive a major part of their income 
from overseas. Gillette and National Cash 
Register move nearly 40 percent of their 
sales through subsidiaries abroad. H. J. 
Heinz earned an amazing 71 percent of its 
1956 consolidated net income in foreign 
markets. Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc., She's 
Lovely, She's Engaged,” ete., reportedly took 
about half its net from the same source that 
year, while in Europe alone, mammoth In- 
ternational Business Machines employs more 
than 16,000 persons in 6 plants, 4 labora- 
tories, and 158 sales offices. An IBM sub- 
sidiary, World Trade Corp., turned over $6 
million in cash dividends to the parent com- 
pany last year. 

On top of private industry’s overseas ac- 
tivities, the inventory must include a record 
$19.6 billion last year for exports, plus $13.2 
billion in foreign imports. On this basis, a 
recent Guaranty Trust Co. survey points out 
that 7 percent of America’s labor force, or 
about 4.6 million workers, earn a living from 
foreign trade. (The bank itself is no excep- 
tion; it just moved its London branch into 
a new five-story office to cope with the flow 
of business overseas.) 

The most comprehensive view yet avail- 
able of American business reaction to the 
common market was offered last month at a 
special conference staged in New York by 
the American Management Association. The 
crowded 3-day session imposed strict school- 
room hours on more than 400 of the Na- 
tion’s leading executives (who paid $75 or 
$90 for the privilege). They heard, among 
other things, the prediction that new private 
direct American capital investments in all 
of Western Europe will easily surpass last 
year’s $500 million, up $140 million over 
1956, as corporation boards increasingly re- 
alize that the best place from which to 
“sell” the common market or the free trade 
area will be Europe itself. 

To cite a few examples, the Chemstrand 
Corp. has invested $10 million in a Northern 
Ireland synthetic fiber plant that will start 
production later this year, and it also is 
helping to form a fiber producing company 
in Italy. American Machine & Foundry re- 
cently paid $1.5 million for control of an- 
other Italian firm. Just since last summer, 
Reynolds Metals has arranged to go into 
aluminum fabricating in England, Germany, 
and Ireland. Other firms announcing new 
European ties over the past 6 months include 
North American Aviation’s atomics division, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemicals, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical, and American Cyanamid. 

Along with the inviting opportunities 
opening up to big business will come, of 
course, some of the attendant problems of 
bigness fought out in this country years ago 
and not yet completely settled. 

Mergers are growing popular throughout 
Western Europe and in Britain, as witness 
last year’s marriage between giant Courtaulds 
and British Celanese to form the world’s 
largest producer of manmade fibers. Me- 
dium-sized business isn’t ruled out of the 
new Europe by any means, or from doing 
some merging itself, but the greatest ad- 
vantage will go to the candidate from this 
side of the ocean having a clearly superior 
product backed by a big organization that 
can afford the mass production, distribution, 
servicing, and promotion required for maxi- 
mum results in the pooled area. J. Wilner 
Sundelson, facilities and operations plan- 
ning manager for Ford International, figures 
that it would take an outlay of $400 million 
for an American firm, starting from scratch, 
to get into competitive automobile produc- 
tion in Europe today. The rewards, he 
thinks, would be proportionately great. 
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Sundelson thinks that by 1970 Europeans 
will be buying twice as many cars as they 
do now. 

THE EUROPEAN BOOM 

One strong attraction of the EEC is that 
the new European economy is growing faster 
than America’s. In the last 5 years, indus- 
trial output shot up 37 percent, against 16 
percent for the United States, while buying 
of durable goods like autos and radios in- 
creased by nearly 60 percent per capita. 
This exceptional rate of expansion will not 
continue forever; factories are running close 
to peak capacity now; the labor supply is 
tightening, and the workweek is getting 
shorter. The Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation estimates that for the 
5 years 1956-60 factory production, bar- 
ring catastrophe, will move up 25 percent, 
slower than previously but still enough to 
ensure Europe’s continued expansion. The 
pace for the decade, in any case, will have 
been exceeded only by the United States 
during the 1920’s. 

The best explanation for Europe’s spurt 
is that it is devoting more of its output to 
industrial investment than the United 
States, while its general economy is at a 
much earlier stage of development. Its 
productivity is only about half the United 
States rate, and therefore there is more rela- 
tive leeway to catch up. Also, prior experi- 
ence with many United States techniques 
enables Europe to progress by borrowing 
our years of intermediate development and 
omitting its own. Mass-produced automo- 
biles are one example, modern packaging is 
another, and a third are self-service stores, 
now blossoming faster in Switzerland and 
Sweden than they did even in the early days 
over here. 

The hypnotic effect of such statistics and 
the repeated titillation of the profit nerve 
by some speakers (“one and one-half times 
more customers than in the United States 
if the free-trade plan comes through”; no- 
where else outside North America will you 
find millions of people within 15 years with 
$300 extra per.capita income to spend”) 
excited a few of the otherwise hardheaded 
participants in the AMA conference into 
verbal extravagance. Europe was referred 
to as a “supermarket,” and the common 
market as a “slow-motion gold rush.” A 
prominent Midwestern executive posses- 
sively labeled Europe “our particular cup 
of tea,” while to another enthusiast it was 
“a new economic frontier for a new genera- 
tion of entrepreneurs.” The Europeans who 
were present shuddered but bore up man- 
fully. 

EUROPE IS NOT A COLONY 

Only one topic scraped any raw skin, and 
that was the impression given by speakers 
and audience alike, especially at question 
time, that great streams of American dollar 
investments are about to engulf the Old 
World. So much emphasis was laid on the 
topic that the ranking foreigner present, 
Robert Marjolin, who is France’s leading 
economic technician and is now serving as 
first vice president of the EEC Executive 
Commission, felt it necessary to administer 
a delicate warning. It was delivered only 
after an anxious corner conference with 
a State Department observer, who presum- 
ably was in agreement. 

The gist of Marjolin’s gentle lecture was 
that American investments should be spread 
around to avoid bringing too large a seg- 
ment of any given industry under foreign 
control, though he didn’t say whether this 
should be accomplished voluntarily or by a 
European watchdog committee. He added 
that dollars should be associated with Euro- 
pean capital whenever possible in the new 
ventures. “Put yourself in the place of the 
Europeans and you'll come to the right con- 
clusions,” M. Marjolin advised. 

At present M. Marjolin’s stricture could 
conceivably apply to only two European in- 
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dustries, one being the automotive industry, 
where Americans own two of the six largest 
European companies. General Motors and 
Ford both have major plants in Germany and 
the United Kingdom, plus assembly plants in 
the low countries. Ford, with total overseas 
assets representing more than $750 million, 
has just completed a $50-million expansion 
program at Cologne, and is financing another 
of $200 million out of profits at its Dagen- 
ham, England, works. Chrysler maintains a 
truck plant in Britain and an assembly plant 
at Antwerp, and is currently studying the 
possibility of further overseas expansion. 

The other strong American influence is in 
oil, where only Royal Dutch-Shell and British 
Petroleum offer impressive competition to 
the Americans. 

Marjolin’s suggestion about joint financ- 
ing uncovers an interesting split on how 
businessmen feel about the desirability of 
associating European capital in new ventures. 

Ford executive Jack Sundelson announced 
flatly that his firm would refuse any further 
overseas operation without 100 percent own- 
ership; “otherwise we're prepared to stay out 
entirely and sign technical agreements.” 
He claimed that General Motors feels the 
same way. A Chrysler export representative 
differed sharply, declaring that a joint own- 
ership system not only assuages nationalistic 
sensibilities but also secures further gains 
from the participation of experienced local 
management. His statement certainly re- 
flects the way his superiors in Detroit are 
thinking in their efforts to make Chrysler 
competitive in the world’s automobile mar- 
kets; it is the only one of the United States 
“Big Three” that does not have substantial 
foreign production. 

John D. Fennebresque, vice president of 
the California-based Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., agreed that political trends 
abroad were swinging against American 
financial domination, and predicted that 
many United States firms would actually 
prefer European collaboration to going it 
alone. The argument is worth following, 
for the way American corporation leaders 
think on this score may well determine the 
sort of welcome they get when they step 
off the boat. 

LET'S LOOK AT THE TREATY 

That boat ride, incidentally, may give 
them their first spell of leisure to browse 
through the treaty itself, a document com- 
prising 248 articles and 3 annexes containing 
9 lists, 13 protocols, 2 conventions, and 9 
declarations. It weighed 234 pounds in its 
original form. 

By the end of this year, the pact specifies, 
each of the 6 participating nations is re- 
quired to carry out a 10-percent cut in its 
tariffs on imports from its partners. Similar 
reductions will follow roughly every 18 
months until the levies on most of this in- 
tramural trade are reduced to zero. The 
produced articles cheaper than those coming 
from nonmembers like the United States, 
since these imports will still be subject to 
duties. 

The partners are to start readjusting ex- 
ternal tariffs in a little over 3 years, and 
this will produce another kind of headache 
for certain United States exporters. The 
plan is to level off the divergent tariff hedges 
progressively until there is a single average 
scale on imports from nonmembers for all 
six nations. 

Achieving an average entails, naturally, 
raising some barriers and lowering others. 
Unfortunately, the United States, which in 
1956 shipped more than $2.6 billion worth of 
its goods to all 6 members of the EEC, 
normally sends two-thirds of these exports 
to low-tariff Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, 
and West Germany, whose rates will tend to 
rise under the new program. Conversely, 
trade with France and Italy, which now 
charge high duties, will be substantially 
more attractive, 
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Here’s the story of a specific product, ho- 
slery machinery. In 1954-55, the United 
States exported $17.5 million worth to the 
six partners. More than two-thirds went to 
Germany and the Benelux nations, which all 
charge a 6-percent ad valorem duty. Less 
than one-third went to France (duty 20 
percent) and Italy (duty 30 percent). 
After the transitional period ends, Amer- 
ican producers will be offering the equip- 
ment to all six over a new common tariff 
wall—i5.5 percent ad yalorem. Competitors 
inside the fence, meantime, will enjoy free 
entry into their partners’ markets. This is 
not an extreme case. 

The United States Government already 
has lost its power to negotiate trade ques- 
tions directly with individual governments 
of the six EEC nations, according to George 
W. Ball, a Washington attorney who is one 
of the Nation’s authorities on common mar- 
ket legal problems. The reason is that 
such matters now affect common commercial 
policy of the six members, and their rule 
book says that policy questions now fall 
within the jurisdiction of the European 
Commission, which is empowered to nego- 
tiate on behalf of all of them. 

There is one reassuring point, however: 
the community’s averaged-out external tar- 
iffs are calculated as maximum rates. They 
can therefore be lowered, with the right 
inducement. 

This very important consideration, which 
could mean salvation later on for hard- 

American export firms, was spelled 
out before the influential A. M. A. executives 
by M. Marjolin. The Frenchman’s shrewdly 
aimed message bears repeating, since it re- 
ceived little publicity at the time. 

“Our attitude to American trade will be 
liberal and not protectionist,” the common 
market spokesman promised. Then he 
quoted his authority, article 18 of the treaty: 

“Member states hereby declare their wil- 
lingness to contribute to the development 
of international commerce and the reduc- 
tion of barriers to trade by entering into 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous ar- 
rangements directed to the reduction of 
customs duties below the general level 
which they could claim as the result of the 
establishment of a customs union between 
themselves.” 

The visitor, who had built himself a solid 
international reputation in 7 years as secre- 
tary-general of the 17-nation OEEC, leaned 
forward and raised his normally mild voice. 

“This is a very important declaration that 
the way is open to the gradual reduction 
of our external tariffs, provided, of course, 
that other countries are ready to meet the 
community halfway,” he declared. “We are 
ready to negotiate with the United States 
and other countries on the basis of mutual 
concessions. I don't need to go any further.” 


THE TRIALS OF RECIPROCITY 


Indeed he didn't. His statement amounted 
to a united European appeal—with a veiled 
“or else” twist that European countries 
hitherto could not attempt singly—for a 
liberal extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, now before Congress for 
renewal. President Eisenhower’s request for 
a minimum 5-year renewal, with authority 
to negotiate reciprocal tariff cuts of up to 
5 percent a year, is stirring the fiercest pro- 
tectionist battle in years. Ironically, the 
debate comes at a time when a large seg- 
ment of American industry is beginning to 
realize that its own best protection lies in 
broadening and liberalizing the law. 

Yet the Wall Street Journal predicts the 
President’s demand “doesn’t stand a chance. 
He'll get a shorter extension with less tariff- 
cutting power.” 

If M. Marjolin saw any paradox in the 
spectacle of Europe being encouraged to rip 
down its trade barriers while we brawl over 


renewal of Mr. Eisenhower's extremely mod- 
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est tariff-trimming powers, he wag politely 
quiet, It was left to Dr. Howard 8. Piquet, 
senior specialist in international trade and 
economics at the Library of Congress, to 
give, although privately, the most plausible 
explanation of Congress’ attitude: “The 
Congress just doesn’t seem to have an 
awareness of the common market yet.” 

He emphasized repeatedly that without 
effective machinery to negotiate new trade 
agreements, the Government will be helpless 
to protect American interests. “Our power 
to negotiate is the only one we have,” he 
said. 

Some American manufacturers risk being 
frozen out of Europe in any case, it seems. 
Dr. Piquet concluded that unless we can 
negotiate concessions from the new Europe, 
its preferential tariffs will fall most heavily 
on manufactured goods, automobiles, air- 
craft, office machines, chemicals, and certain 
machinery. These account for about a third 
of the value of normal United States exports 
to the Community nations. Goods needed 
to feed the continent’s own industries, like 
cotton, coal, scrap iron, copper, tobacco, 
and some steelmill products, will be unaf- 
fected by EEC, he feels. They make up 40 
percent of the export total. 

Dr. Piquet agrees with Dr. Francis McIn- 
tyre, who heads the economic research de- 
partment of California Texas Oil Co., that 
some American exports will fall in the short 
run, while the need for capital goods will 
pick up. But for the long haul, they feel 
that the decline will be balanced when the 
changed structure of European industry cre- 
ates a demand for other United States goods. 
A stronger economy will also increase Eu- 
rope’s capacity to earn dollars so that it can 
buy more here, 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR TRADERS 


The A. M. A. conference produced a good 
many helpful hints for American business- 
men who want to get their share of the 
European market. They may be informally 
capsulized in these don'ts. 

Don't delay your decision to long on en- 
tering Europe. If you wait, your competi- 
tors won't. Once real changes start, say 
after 5 years, momentum may push integra- 
tion faster than scheduled, and you'll be 
left behind to tell it to the stockholders. 

Don’t base long-term decisions for plant 
sites or markets on present short-view con- 
ditions. Europe will be unrecognizable in a 
decade, barring a depression. Example: Ger- 
many may seem like a good bet now, with 
low wages and few strikes. But the treaty 
is supposed to equalize many labor costs 
with France's (i. e, upward), and German 
unions are impatient to share bene- 
fits of Germany's miraculous recovery. 

Don't judge the common market on purely 
economic grounds. It is also a facade for a 
political mystique called United Europe. 
One European has sald, That's why we can 
surmount difficulties which appear insoluble 
in economic terms.“ 

Don't expect to find a United States style 
market. Va tariffs alone won't erase 
formidable barriers like language, regional 
preferences, different ways of life. Lack of 
standardization (measurement, safety mar- 
gins, specifications, even screw threads and 
electric plugs) will linger for decades. 

Don't be shocked to find cartels. This is 
Europe’s version of a competitive economy, 
and good cartels are permitted under the 
treaty. Antitrust laws are likely to be 
neither tight nor extensive; certain segments 
of German and French industry are busy 
recartilizing right now. 

Don't forget that European quotas are still 
a hurdle for many exports from the dollar 
zone. They may continue to be, since the 
treaty expresses hardly more than a hope for 
relief. Only about half of the region's dollar 
imports are quota-free now, versus 90 per- 
cent of intra-European trade. 


April 15 

Don't forget to keep in mind the next tar- 
gets for unification. Zealots like Jean Mon- 
net, “Mr. Europe,” want common financial, 
fiscal, and credit policies; a true Europe-wide 
capital market; and perhaps eventually a 
common European currency. They also 
dream of merging the three existing com- 
munities—economic, coal, and steel, and 
euratom. The momentum of the European 
movement may force governments to go 
along on some points. 

Don't disregard the potentialities of the 
free trade zone that Britain is trying to hook 
onto EEC to avoid economic isolation. 
Many insiders expect it to begin skeleton 
operations sometime next year, even if all 
the small print hasn't been written in. If 
it goes through, don’t overlook Britain as a 
possible factory cite. The five-hundred-odd 
United States or Anglo-United States firms 
there will probably gain tariff-free entry to 
continental markets and simultaneously pre- 
serve preferential access to the British Com- 
monwealth. (Of course, the prospect of this 
double advantage annoys the continentals.) 

Don’t eliminate Africa and South America 
from future expansion plans; they are good 
spots to cultivate while European countries 
are expending their energies and capital in 
their own backyards. 

Don’t be aggressively over-American. 
Shake hands 20 times a day if need be. 
Take a long lunch hour. Use the 
even if you're lousy at it, your effort flatters 
your companions, 


OVERALL CONSERVATION AND RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I introduced in the form of Sen- 
ate bill 3582 a proposed overall conserva- 
tion and resource development program. 
In my statement relating to the provi- 
sions of the resource development pro- 
gram I stressed in particular the need 
to protect and expand our timber re- 
sources if we are to safeguard America's 
future. 

The United States Forest Service has 
published a 700 page report, entitled 
“Timber Resources for America’s Fu- 
ture,” which lays down a program that 
will require implementation by the Fed- 
eral and State governments as well as 
private enterprise. Some of the provi- 
sions of my bill S. 3582 relating to for- 
estry are designed to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the United States For- 
est Service for the next decade. 

Whatever public funds are expended 
in the protection and development of 
our forests may well be termed a sound 
and prudent investment. There will be 
a sure and definite yield and profit from 
this investment. 

In the Minneapolis Tribune of April 
3 there appeared an editorial entitled 
“Toward an Adequate Timber Supply.” 
This editorial refers to the Forest Serv- 
ice study entitled “Timber Resources for 
America’s Future.” It notes in particu- 
lar the interest Minnesota would have 
in the care and protection of our great 
national resources of timber. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Rrcorp an 
editorial which appeared in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, entitled “Tree Planting 
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Makes Jobs.” This editorial under- 
scores what I said in my statement re- 
lating to the conservation and resource 
development program which I laid be- 
fore the Congress on March 31. Re- 
source development provides jobs now 
and insures long range security for the 
Nation. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
article from the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
entitled “Study Urges Replanting of For- 
ests.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of April 3, 
1958] 


TOWARD AN ADEQUATE TIMBER SUPPLY 


For many years America was cutting and 
losing by fire more timber than it was grow- 
ing. So there was considerable satisfaction 
last year when word came that the deficit 
had been erased and that new growth was 
keeping pace with cutting and with forest 
fires. 


Now comes a 700-page report from the 
United States Forest Service, “Timber Re- 
sources for America’s Future,” the most com- 
plete appraisal of the situation ever made in 
this country. This report notes that the 
Nation’s population is expected to increase 
by 100 million in the next 40 years and that 
about twice as much timber will be needed 
for paper, lumber and other wood products. 
Yet the area growing timber will remain 
about the same. 

Foresters think the challenge can be met 
through more intensive reforestation, im- 
proved fire and disease control, and better 
utilization of all kinds of trees. But a lot 
of cooperation will be needed from every- 
body concerned. And most of us are con- 
cerned. 

In Minnesota and the rest of the Nation 
the drain is particularly heavy on soft- 
woods—pine, fir and spruce. These are the 
most wanted for lumber and pulpwood. And 
the softwoods are losing ground. Minnesota 
used to have 18 million acres in softwoods, 
now has only 4.4 million acres. Three-quar- 
ters of a million acres have been lost since 
1938. And the quality has dropped. 

Minnesota has too much aspen and jack 
pine for a balanced timber supply. It has 
4.5 mililon acres of land in the forest areas 
which are producing no timber crop, only 
grass and brush. It has 7 million acres in 
relatively small tracts, under 140,000 owner- 
ships, which on the whole are not producing 
well. Much better management is practiced 
in public forests and on large private tracts. 

Thus much emphasis is placed on the 
small holding my Federal and State forest 
services. Keep Minnesota green is encour- 
aging private owners to establish tree farms 
and adopt better techniques. In so doing, 
the owners are not only insuring themselves 
more profit, but they are insuring the Amer- 
ica of the year 2000 an adequate supply of 
valuable timber, 


{From the St. Paul Pioneer Press] 
TREE PLANTING MAKES JOBS 

Tree planting and road and bridge im- 
provements in the Superior National Forest 
this summer will provide jobs for several 
hundred persons. More than 2 million seed- 
ling trees will be put out around Ely, Isabella, 
Tofte, and Grand Marais. This will require 
190 workers during May and June. 

Minnesota has an almost inexhaustible 
need for tree planting and forestry improve- 
ment projects. Thousands of young men 
could profitably be employed in such activi- 
ties if financing were available. Such an 
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investment would bring a harvest of timber 
wealth to the state in future years. 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press] 
STUDY URGES REPLANTING oF FORESTS 


America's industries and homes for her 
immense population of the future will de- 
pend on regrowing the vanished or vanish- 
ing forests of Minnesota and other timber 
States. 

Such is a conclusion reached Saturday by 
the most complete appraisal of the Nation's 
timber resources ever made—a 700-page re- 
port prepared by the United States Forest 
Service on “Timber Resources for America’s 
Future.” The report is being released in 
Washington. 

And in the face of the certainty of such 
future need, Minnesota still has 4%½ million 
acres of cutover lands that are producing 
nothing except brush, the section of the sur- 
vey referring to the Lake States region 
shows. This part of the report is under- 
stood to have been prepared with the help of 
the Lake States forest experiment station, 
headed by M. B. Dickerman of St. Paul. 

For perhaps the first time, the full sweep 
of the blow struck by Minnesota's methods 
against this State’s once immense conifer 
or soft wood stands is revealed by the survey. 
White and Norway and jack pine, spruce, 
balsam and tamarack were prominent. 

Now, out of an original 18 million acres 
of softwood types, only 4.4 million acres 
remain and the extent of softwoods has 
shrunk % million acres since 1936, the report 
shows. 

REPLANTING NEEDED 

Two and one-half million acres of Min- 
nesota lands need artificial replanting, but 
that is proceeding at a rate of only 20,000 
acres & year. The United States Government 
closed its own soil-conservation service 
nurseries. People can’t get enough seedlings 
from State nurseries to plant their Soil Bank 
lands and tree farm projects. 

Forty years from now, the Nation’s present 
forest area of 489 million acres of commer- 
cial forest land will have to be growing 
twice as much timber to supply the needs of 
& population that has grown from 174 million 
to 275 million, the report says. 


UNDER CAPACITY 


Minnesota's biggest forest production prob- 
lem is on the small plots in farm or other 
private ownership which are producing far 
under capacity. Of 7,481,000 acres of such 
lands, 4,881,000 are in farms and 2,600,000 are 
in other private ownership, it shows. 

Extreme death losses and lowering of 
quality resulting from insects, diseases and, 
to a diminishing degree, fires are severe 
problems in Minnesota and the Nation. 

If they are not to suffer severely from 
food scarcity in the future, this State, this 
region and this Nation will have to manage 
their timber resources better in the future, 
the report shows. 


AGRICULTURAL SUBSIDY—A PART- 
NERSHIP AFFAIR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
one who has always been looking for 
newer and sounder approaches to prob- 
lems of our agricultural economy, I have 
always felt the first problem is to re- 
orient the public’s thinking about basic 
issues involved. 

For that reason I read with great in- 
terest, recently, an address given by Dr. 
Russell Coleman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, in which he effectively justifies, 
from the consumer’s standpoint, public 
investment of funds in agricultural pro- 
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grams, and makes a strong case for en- 
couraging abundance, in the public’s 
interest, instead of scarcity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record the address referred to, deliv- 
ered by Dr. Coleman at the California 
Fertilizer Association Annual Conven- 
tion, November 4, in San Francisco. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL SuBSIDY—A PARTNERSHIP 
AFFAIR 


(Address by Dr. Russell Coleman, executive 
vice president, National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C., at the California 
Fertilizer Association Annual Convention, 
November 4, 1957, San Francisco, Calif.) 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Nothing which I say today should be in- 
terpreted as an attempt on my part to un- 
derestimate the agricultural surplus prob- 
lem or as an endorsement or an indictment 
of past farm programs. I am in complete 
sympathy with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Under Secretary Morse, and their entire staff 
in attempting to find a solution to our knotty 
agricultural problems. 

in my remarks I am anxious to make one 
point of which Iam strongly convinced. The 
most important challenge facing agriculture 
today is to use all its forces to see that tech- 
nological advancements continue to be ap- 
plied more quickly on the farm, Why do I 
feel that this challenge overshadows all 
others—yes, even our agricultural surplus 
problem? Let us examine briefly the record 
which agriculture has made since 1910. 
Therein lies my strong conviction on this 
subject. 

The application of technology by farmers 
has resulted in outstanding savings not only 
to the farmers themselves but to the Ameri- 
can public. According to Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, if farmers were farming in 1950 as 
they farmed in 1940, the American house- 
wife would be paying $10 billion more an- 
nually for her food bill. If this principle 
were applied to 1957, savings on the con- 
sumer's food bill would probably amount to 
$13 billion instead of $10 billion. The sig- 
nificance of this fact to me is that because 
American farmers have applied technology 
during this period they have in a way sub- 
sidized the consumer's food bill. Let's take 
a look at this $10 billion annual savings 
which the American farmer has passed on to 
the consumer because of his efficiency dur- 
ing the 1940-50 period and compare it with 
the cost of our agricultural program today. 

All programs in the USDA are costing the 
American taxpayer about $5 billion annually. 
To buy and store surplus agricultural com- 
modities costs about $214 billion annually. 
The $10 billion which the consumer has saved 
because of improved farm efficiency will pay 
for twice the entire USDA annual appropria- 
tion. 

The American farmer has subsidized the 
American economy in other ways. If em- 
ciency in agriculture had not increased from 
1940-55 American farms would require 7 mil- 
lion more workers; labor which would not 
have been available for industrial expansion. 
During the last few years increased efficiency 
on the farm has released 50 percent of the 
farm youths for productive employment in 
industry. These young Americans who were 
nurtured, trained, and educated on the farm 
are now making their contribution to our 
Nation’s industrial economy. Because of 
them our industry has been able to expand 
further and our Nation’s standard of living 
has been improved. Is this not a subsidy in 
human resources? 
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Now let's take a look at our own industry 
and its specific contributions. Conservative 
estimates by individuals in the Department 
of Agriculture show that the increasing usage 
of fertilizer since 1940 has saved the Ameri- 
can housewife $2 billion of the $10 billion 
annually in her food bill. In other words, 
if fertilizers were being used today on the 
same limited basis as in 1940, even though 
other agricultural progress has been made, 
the American housewife would be paying $2 
billion a year more for her food items. This 
$2 billion savings which the increased use 
of fertilizer alone has contributed to the 
American taxpayer since 1940 almost pays 
the entire cost of our agricultural surplus 
program. 

Technological advancements in the ferti- 
lizer industry have brought the cost of plant 
food down. If plant food costs had advanced 
as much as other things he buys, the farm- 
er’s fertilizer bill today would be $114 billion 
more. This cost would have to be passed on 
to the consumer. This annual savings on 
the part of our industry represents a major 
contribution to our national welfare and 
shows that the fertilizer industry is in part- 
nership with progress. 

Many claim that the application of tech- 
nology is the reason for our agricultural sur- 
plus problems. Let us examine this belief as 
it applies to fertilizer. The use of fertilizer 
today accounts for at least 25 percent of the 
Nation’s food supply. Our agricultural sup- 
ply today is only about 4 percent in surplus. 
Without fertilizers, instead of there being a 
4-percent overproduction, there would be a 
21-percent shortage. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from the 
facts. The savings which technology has 
made for the farmer and the consumer are 
much greater than the cost of the agricul- 
tural surplus. Where will this Nation be in 
1975? Can we afford to neglect farm efi- 
ciency even for so important an objective as 
to solye the agricultural surplus problem? 
If that should be done, then the 17-year 
period 1958-75 may not be as fruitful to the 
American farmer or the American housewife 
as the 17-year period 1940-57. 

We are principally interested in the above 
subject because it affects the attitude of the 
American public and the farmer toward plant 
food. I am anxious to emphasize here that 
our industry is not only justified, it is obli- 
gated to sell more and more of its product as 
an essential part of progressive agriculture. 

Iam convinced that the American taxpayer 
has seen only one side of the subsidy story, 
that which he is contributing to the farmer. 
There is another side. It is our responsibil- 
ity to tell the whole story and to show that 
the agricultural subsidy is a partnership 
affair. 


NUCLEAR TEST INFORMATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning's New York Times contains 
some encouraging information about the 
relaxation by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of its overclassification of in- 
formation on past nuclear tests. From 
time to time I have called for the release 
of information which, if seemed to me, 
ought to be divulged in the public in- 
terest. 


I have been apprehensive about the 
tendency to overclassify—a tendency 
which has been exhibited by the Atomic 
Energy Commission on more than one 
occasion. Consequently I am happy 
that the AEC is now disclosing the in- 
formation described in an article written 
by Mr. John W. Finney in this morning’s 
New York Times. I 
consent that the text of this article en- 
titled “Scientists Given More AEC 
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Data,” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SCIENTISTS GIVEN More AEC DaTA—TIME AND 
PLACE oF Previous BLASTS MADE AVAILABLE 
To ASSIST IN EARTH STUDY 

( By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, April 14—The Atomic Energy 
Commission is disclosing the time and place 
of 15 past nuclear explosions to help scien- 
tists learn more about the structure of the 
earth. 

The information, which is being declassi- 
fied and circulated freely among the world's 
scientists, also should help determine the 
feasibility of an international inspection sys- 
tem to detect nuclear tests. 

In response to requests from seismologists 
the Commission is lifting secrecy on explo- 
sions in 1954, 1956, and 1957. It is now 
learned that at least seven explosions took 
place in the Pacific in 1954 and 1956 that 
never were announced, 

The Commission is undecided whether to 
announce all the tests in the forthcoming 
Hardtack series at the Pacific proving ground. 
It will probably make known only those it 
deems significant, 

For what it terms security reasons, it has 
not listed all explosions in the Pacific. Now, 
the Commission is confronted with the psy- 
chological problem that an announcement 
of all tests would serve to emphasize the 
reported Soviet ban on them. 

Seismologists have long believed that with 
atomic explosions they have a precise and 
revolutionary new tool for studying the 
earth’s interior. By studying the shock 
waves from explosions, they can draw im- 
portant conclusions, such as whether the 
earth has a liquid or solid inner core, 

Thus far they have been handicapped be- 
cause, except for the 1946 Bikini explosion 
and last September’s underground shot in 
Nevada, there has been no precise informa- 
tion on the time and place of explosions. 

TEN AT ENIWETOK 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, the scientist member 
of the AEC, said data was being given on six 
explosions at Eniwetok in 1956 and five at 
the Nevada proving ground in 1955. Still 
being withheld for security reasons is the 
exact explosive force. 

In explanation Dr. Libby commented that 
“the world’s leading seismologists say with- 
out qualification that atomic tests make pos- 
sible for the first time a detailed investiga- 
tion of the earth’s internal structure.” 

“In other words,” he said, “the science of 
seismology can be remade by atomic explo- 
sions from qualitative and definite discipline 
into a precise and accurate methodology.” 

Seismologists said the information should 
make it possible to determine the exact ve- 
locity of shock waves through the earth. 
This is not possible when dealing with an 
indefinite source such as an earthquake. 

In turn more light would be shed on the 
nature of the earth’s outer crust, which is 
about 31 inches thick; the physical and 
chemical properties of its mantle, which ex- 
tends from a depth of 31 to 1,812 miles and 
the composition of its outer and inner cores. 

By studying whether types of waves from 
large atomic explosions pass through the 
center of the earth, it should be possible to 
test a concept that the outer core, stretching 
from a depth of 1,812 to 3,200 miles is com- 
posed of plastic material while the 781-mile- 
thick inner core is a solid mass, more rigid 
than steel. 

The improved knowledge about the velocity 
of shock waves will be of assistance In pin- 
pointing earthquakes. 

Aside from this scientific advance, sels- 
mologists say the knowledge should help 
clear confusion over the possibility of de- 
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tecting underground, underwater or near- 
surface atomic explosion by seismological 
means. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
same newspaper contains an article by 
Robert K. Plumb about new equipment 
to determine radioactive fallout. This 
development can also be of the highest 
significance in the whole matter of nu- 
clear tests. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article, entitled “New Equipment 
Counts Fallout,” be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New EquirpMEnNT Counts FALLOUT—AEC 


(By Robert K. Plumb) 

San Francisco, April 14.—New equipment 
to determine the world-wide distribution of 
radioactive fallout was described here today 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

There is no absolute method for measuring 
the amount of radiation. The evaluation 
of different methods of measurement can 
only be comparative. However, the new 
technique was reported to be “equivalent” 
to current methods. Also it may be more 
convenient for use by untrained personnel 
at remote testing stations where only one 
or two fallout samples may be accumulated 
in a month. 

The new method for collecting fallout ma- 
terials was tested for 6 months in 1957, start- 
ing in July, according to a report by George A. 
Welford and Dr. John H. Harley, both of the 
Health and Safety Laboratory in the New 
York operations office. 


EXTREMES ARE REPORTED 


Extremes in monthly activity, during the 
period, reported in millicuries per square 
mile, were: between 167 and 32 millicuries 
for total beta radiation; 0.85 to 0.34 for the 
radioactive isotope strontium 90; 26 to 52 
Gd strontium 89 and 60 to 24 for barium 
140. 

The measurements were made in New York 
City. The high in strontium 90 was ob- 
tained in December. The maximum meas- 
urement of strontium 89 and barium was 
made in August. 

The measuring equipment consists of a 
funnel through which radioactive particles 
fall into an ion exchange column packed with 
paper pulp and selective chemical absorbing 
agents dissolved in water. After fallout ac- 
cumulated for a month it was shipped to 
a laboratory. The radioactive particles were 
identified and measured by electrical and 
chemical analysis. 

Mr. Welford said that the commission's 
Health and Safety Laboratory had measured 
fallout since 1951 when shovels were used to 
scoop up “hot” snow in New York City and 
determine the amount of radiation it con- 
tained. The new system provides a means 
of identifying the isotope content as well as 
a measure of the total radiation in fallout. 

Mr. Welford said that the technique is a 
modification of a device originated by the 
Swedish Research Institute of National De- 
fense. 

From the chemical analysis of the specific 
chemical compounds in fallout—both radio- 
active and non-radioactive—have come clues 
to the type of nuclear detonations that have 
occurred in Siberia, near Australia, in Ne- 
vada and in Eniwetok. 

In measuring fallout, the world-wide sys- 
tem now in operation employes gummed 
paper upon which the settled particles from 
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earlier nuclear detonations descend and 
stick, Mr. Welford said. 

Direct analysis of samples of surface soil 
has also been used, they reported. A third 
method of using open pots to collect radio- 
active dust has been tried. 

Dr. Ernest H. Volwiler received the 1958 
Priestey Medal of the American Chemical 
Society in a ceremony here tonight. Dr. 
Volwiler, chairman of the board of directors 
of Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, was 
cited for contributions to chemistry in re- 
ceiving the highest honor of the society. 

William L. Laurence, science editor of the 
New York Times, received the James T. 
Grady Medal for distinguished reporting of 
chemical progress. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a helpful editorial in the 
New York Times entitled “Detecting 
Bomb Tests.” I particularly appreciate 
the friendly and balanced approach 
which this editorial takes to the efforts 
some of us are making in this whole 
area of public concern. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the editorial be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DETECTING BOMB TESTS 

An investigation into the problem of 
nuclear test suspension and the necessary 
conditions for it is being scheduled by the 
Senate Disarmament Subcommittee headed 
by Senator HUMPHREY. Certainly an honest 
and searching effort to ascertain the facts 
in this critically important area is both 
timely and necessary. It is timely in view 
of the possibility of early preparatory talks 
for a summit meeting at which the problem 
is bound to be discussed. It is necessary 
in order to try to reconcile conflicting ex- 
pert opinion on this highly controversial 
issue, 


The crux of the problem, as of all dis- 
armament problems, is what it has always 
been—adequate control. Even the Soviets 
admit that controls are necessary. But the 
administration hitherto has tied the ending 
of the tests to an end of the production of 
nuclear weapons. However, serious consid- 
eration is now being given to the possibility 
of divorcing the testing from the production 
of weapons and eyen to ending the tests if 
the forthcoming series yields sufficient scien- 
tific information, 

The Soviets, on the other hand, say: “Stop 
the tests but not the bombs’”—except on 
paper. On that basis, after intensive tests 
of their own nuclear weapons which ac- 
cording to Senator HUMPHREY, produced an 
almost catastrophically dirty fallout, the 
Soviets announced a unilateral but condi- 
tional and uncontrolled suspension of fur- 
ther testing. Foreign Minister Gromyko 
agrees that this does not remove the danger 
of atomic war, but the Soviets have been 
able to score substantial gains in propa- 
ganda with it. 

In these circumstances Mr. HuMPHREY ap- 
proaches the problem with a cautious real- 
ism. He wants to investigate the problems 
involved in controlling both a test suspen- 
sion and a cutoff in the production of 
nuclear weapons. He also recognizes that 
while underground tests might be detected 
at great distances, nevertheless, as in the 
cases of underground explosions claimed to 
have been made for peaceful purposes in 
Soviet Russia and China, on-the-spot inves- 
tigation is necessary to ascertain whether the 
claims are true. 

In any case, we fully agree with Senator 
HUMPHREY that before going into a summit 
meeting the United States should first call 
a meeting of the United Nations Disarma- 
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ment Commission and if necessary go to the 
Security Council to discuss these problems. 
Let the Soviets display their bad faith by 
boycotting these institutions, if they will. 


WISCONSIN DEVELOPMENT CREDIT 
CORPORATION: A FINE EXAMPLE 
OF STATE ANTIRECESSIONARY 
ACTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, speedy 
action on pump-priming measures—in- 
cluding the community facilities bill with 
any necessary modifications—for stim- 
ulating work and creating more jobs is, 
of course, extremely important. The 
Federal Government, indeed, should do 
all it properly can to resolve our current 
economic problems. 

I wish to stress again, however, that 
dealing with the problems of unemploy- 
ment and economic slowdowns is not 
the sole responsibility of the Federal 
Government. The fact is that the States 
and local communities do have a real 
responsibility for attempting to solve 
these problems. 

I am happy to point out that Wiscon- 
sin is assuming a highly responsible role 
in this field. For example, we have more 
than 165 industrial development corpo- 
rations—largely community sponsored 
and nonprofit—that are making a real 
contribution toward stimulating indus- 
trial activity, creating jobs, and generally 
boosting the economy. This is the kind 
of local action that is definitely needed. 

Today I would like to call particular 
attention to a project born of local-State 
cooperation, the establishment of the 
Wisconsin Development Credit Corp. 
Authorized by our Wisconsin State Leg- 
islature in 1955, this corporation is de- 
signed to encourage new and existing 
industry in the State. It makes loans to 
companies that would not ordinarily 
qualify for obtaining money from banks 
or other financial institutions. As we 
know, obtaining loans to carry on their 
operations, for example, is one of the 
most difficult problems facing our small 
businessmen. 

Common stock in the credit pool has 
been purchased by bankers as individ- 
uals, industrial development groups, 
chambers of commerce, and others in the 
State. 

The April 11 issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal carries a more detailed account 
of the establishment, purpose and initial 
actions of this credit corporation. I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
article printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION MAKES FIRST 
LoaNs—STaTeE CREDIT POOL TELLS Am To 
LAKE DELTON CHEESE FIRM, MEDFORD Woop 
SHOP 
The first two loans made by the Wisconsin 

Development Credit Corp. were announced 

Friday. 

The corporation, a credit pool designed to 
encourage new and existing industry in the 
State, makes loans to companies that would 
not ordinarily qualify for money from banks 
or other financial institutions. 
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A directors’ committee of the corporation, 
meeting in Madison Thursday, approved the 
following loans, each for $25,000: 

1. To Dells Cheese Co., Lake Delton, which 
purchases Wisconsin cheese and packages it 
for national distribution. The loan will per- 
mit the company to enlarge its activities and 
add 25 to 30 employes to the packing opera- 
tion, according to John Stauber of Marsh- 
field, president of the credit pool. 


USE STATE MATERIALS 


2. To Sturdi-Craft, Inc., Medford, a wood- 
working concern, for plant expansion. About 
six employes will be added. The firm uses 
lumber, mostly from Wisconsin, to build 
children’s furniture, fencing and trim. 

In each instance, Stauber noted, the com- 
pany makes use of basic Wisconsin products, 
which results in the stimulation of other in- 
dustries. About 15 active loan applications 
are on file. 

URGED BY BANKERS 


The corporation, patterned after the suc- 
cessful credit pools of New England, was au- 
thorized by the 1955 legislature at the urging 
of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association. Then 
began a lengthy campaign to raise the mini- 
mum capital of $25,000 required to organize 
the corporation. 

This goal was reached last November, and 
lines of credit pledged by banks reached $216,- 
900. Capital currently is about $27,500 and 
pledged credit $235,000. 

If possible, the corporation encourages bor- 
rowers to make arrangement with conven- 
tional sources. Its role is to fill the gap be- 
tween loans that can be made by financial 
institutions and equity capital. 

Money for the first two loans was borrowed 
from a bank on a short term basis. As rap- 
idly as possible, the loans will be shifted to 
the credit lines pledged by the participating 
banks, on a pro rata basis. 

Common stock in the pool was purchased 
by bankers as individuals, industrial devel- 
opment groups, Chambers of Commerce and 
others. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr, Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Massachusetts, 
had been elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 280. An act for the relief of Agapito 
Jorolan; and 

S. 2230. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
Charlotte Rudland Dansie Association. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1457, S. 3497, 
3 as the Community Facilities Act 
O e 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill 
(S. 3497) to expand the public facility- 
loan program of the Community Facil- 
ities Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill. 


AMERICAN FAIR IN MOSCOW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself at this moment 
to the subject of the American fair in 
Moscow. 

Mr. President, for nearly 2 years I 
have been interested in the proposed 
American Fair in Gorki Park, Moscow, 
U. S. S. R. I have had numerous meet- 
ings and voluminous correspondence 
with many of the persons, official and 
unofficial, who have been connected 
with the complicated, behind-the- 
scenes negotiations on this question. 

From time to time I have alluded to 
this matter publicly on the Senate floor, 
but I have never addressed myself to 
the subject in the detail which I believe 
is now reauired. I have restrained my- 
self, as I did not want to-damage deli- 
cate negotiations as they were proceed- 
ing or to jeopardize their successful 
conclusion. 

Recently the Senate and the House 
have taken what I consider to be ill- 
advised action in withdrawing a total of 
$1,850,000 from the $2,200,000 appro- 
priated in August 1957, for official United 
States Government participation in this 
fair. The withdrawal of these funds 
was predicated on the assumption that 
there would be no official participation 
this year in an American Fair in Gorki 
Park, Moscow. I believe this assump- 
tion is unwarranted, that there is still 
time for action, and that, therefore, I 
have an obligation to speak out on this 
question today. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago I 
said that negotiations had been deli- 
cate. In this case there was far more 
delicacy in the negotiations between pri- 
vate American businessmen and the 
United States Government departments 
than there was between any American 
and Soviet officials. I think it is essential 
that this unfortunate fact be fully un- 
derstood in the Congress. In many ways 
it is a peculiar story of how lower eche- 
lon appointees in an administration dedi- 
cated to private enterprise have almost, 
but not quite, successfully stified the 
initiative of private business in prepar- 
ing for the holding of an important 
American fair in the heart of the Soviet 
Union. 

My file on this subject stretches over 
the last 2 years. Among the items are 
two newspaper accounts which in a way 
describe the initial hope for the fair and 
the administrative bungling which has 
and continues to handicap it. The first 
article is an editorial which appeared on 
July 1, 1956, in the Des Moines Sunday 
Register entitled “A United States Fair 
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in Moscow?” The second is an article 
which appeared in the March 2, 1958, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
entitled Moscow Fair Exhibit Bungling 
Laid to United States.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these two articles be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Des Moines Sunday Register of 
July 1, 1956] 


A Unrrep Srates Fam IN Moscow? 


The Soviet Government has agreed to 
permit a United States agricultural-indus- 
trial- exhibition in the heart of Moscow 
during the summer of 1957. A private 
group, led by promoter Gottfried Neuber- 
ger, of New York, obtained the Soviet in- 
vitation. This includes a contract for the 
rental of four exhibition halls in Moscow’s 
Gorki Park. 

A special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, headed by Rep- 
resentative Vicrorn Anruso, Democrat, New 
York, has been appointed to study the pro- 
posed project. Chairman HAROLD COOLEY, 
Democrat, North Carolina, of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and Representative 
AnFfuso are enthusiastic about it. Repre- 
sentative Anruso said: 

“The committee will undertake an earnest 
study of this matter from the point of view 
of the benefits to be derived by the United 
States. If it is found to be advisable for 
our country to participate in this fair, then 
a sincere effort should be made on our part 
to present the best that speaks for Amer- 
ica—not our war potentials—but the fruits 
of our agricultural and industrial growth, 
the bountiful blessings given to us by the 
Almighty and developed by a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

It should also be our task to make clear 
to the Russian people that the ingenuity 
and techniques of the American people and 
huge surpluses of food and other essential 
items of modern living are available to all 
friendly peoples. We should spare no ef- 
forts to impress upon the Russian people 
that we stand ready at all times to make 
any sacrifice to remove starvation and dis- 
content from the face of the earth.” 

Mr. Neuberger has been trying to arouse 
interest for the project in Washington but 
has had a cool reception from the State De- 
partment and from the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

Neuberger does not want Government 
financing but only Government endorse- 
ment of the project. He has been traveling 
around the country including a visit to Des 
Moines, and reports enthusiastic reception 
of his idea from business firms which would 
like to take part in the show. He said so 
many firms are interested that he already 
has had to quadruple his estimate on the 
size of the fair. 

We think this proposal for an American 
farm-industry show in Moscow is a splen- 
did idea, We hope Congress will adopt a 
resolution supporting it, and encouraging 
cooperation by Government agencies. 

Millions of people from all over the 
U. S. S. R. visit Moscow every summer to 
attend the All-Union Agricultural Fair 
there. An American fair in Moscow would 
attract these millions in addition to the 
millions of Muscovites. This would be an 
excellent opportunity for the United States 
s make contact with ordinary Russian peo- 
ple. 

The best thing about this show is that it 
would be a private enterprise deal—not 
Government propaganda. Mr. Neuberger 
believes he can get the Soviet Government 
to set aside a considerable fund of dollars 
for purchase of items exhibited at the fair. 
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Of course, no goods on the banned list of 
strategic items would be included. He says 
the firms involved would supply technicians 
to show the Russians how to operate the 
farm machines and industrial equipment in 
the exhibits. 

Here is a chance for the United States 
to strike a powerful blow in the war of 
ideas. We hope official timidity and resist- 
ance to new ideas will not stand in its way. 
[From the Des Moines Herald Tribune of 
March 2, 1958] 


Moscow Fam Exurstr BUNGLING Lam To 
UNITED STATES—CHARGE COMMERCE DE- 
PARTMENT SOURED DEAL FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON, March 1—Charges that “the 
United States Government muffed its 
chance” to participate in a trade fair in the 
heart of Moscow are soon to be made in Con- 
gress, it was learned today. Interested leg- 
islators contend that the Government of 
capitalist America tried to prevent private 
enterprise from having its day in Russia. 

A last-minute intervention is reported to 
have been made by Sherman Adams, the as- 
sistant to President Eisenhower, in an 
attempt to get the facts. A mysterious res- 
ignation in the Department of Commerce is 
also to be investigated. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, is among the legislators in- 
volved. He has been biding his time, hoping 
that a feud among the Commerce Depart- 
ment, State Department, and America 
Abroad Associates, a private firm which or- 
ganizes international fairs, could be settled. 
But the Government yesterday officially dis- 
associated itself from Moscow Fair for this 
year, and Senator HUMPHREY and others feel 
that an exposé is in order. They charge that 
the reasons. given by the Commerce De- 
partment for pulling out is a clumsy 
coverup for missing a unique opportunity to 
put on the best possible show in a place 
where nothing less than the best should be 
staged. 

UNITED STATES STATEMENT 


The Commerce Department stated that it 
will not need the $2,200,000 appropriated for 
& United States Government exhibit at the 
Moscow fair because it had been unable to 
obtain an agreement with the Russians on 
contents of exhibit or return of items to be 
displayed. The facts, according to the Sen- 
ator’s office, are that under a contract be- 
tween America Abroad Assoclates and the 
Soviet Government, the United States Gov- 
ernment could have used the space offered 
to it by the private trade-fair firm in any way 
it chose. There are no restrictions in the 
contract with the Russians on any items that 
may be displayed nor, indeed, any restrictions 
on what may be done with the items once 
the fair is over. 

The real trouble, according to investiga- 
tions by the Senator’s staff, is that the Gov- 
ernment didn't want to work in partnership 
with the private trade-fair firm but wanted 
to take charge of the exhibit itself, although 
legislation provides that appropriated funds 
shall be used to promote to the maximum 
the activities of private enterprise of Amer- 
ican business behind the Iron Curtain. 


WILL GO AHEAD 


Despite the Government’s disassociation 
from the Moscow Fair, America Abroad As- 
sociates intends to go ahead with the exhibits 
scheduled for midsummer in Moscow's Gorki 
Park. Officials say that important American 
businesses are already signed up. But they 
acknowledge that lack of official recognition 
is a handicap. 

The remarkable story, which could have 
happened only in post-Stalin Russia, began 
in February 1955 when Gottfried Neuberger, 
president of America Abroad Associates, 
and New York lawyer Marshall MacDufie, 
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head of UNRRA’s mission to the Ukraine in 
World War II, decided, after noting how Rus- 
sians flocked to the dull agricultural fair in 
Moscow, to press for a contract to stage a 
United States exhibit. To their surprise, the 
deal went through. It was suspended at the 
time of the Hungarian revolution, but was 
renewed, 
POLICY CHANGES 

At first the United States Government was 
aloof, since the policy at the time was to 
leave all such things to private enterprise. 
The policy changed, and a number of officials, 
including Harrison McClung, former head of 
the Office of International Trade Affairs, tried 
to talk the Russians into backing out on the 
contract with Mr. Neuberger and to conclude 
one directly with the Department of Com- 
merce. This, according to Soviet officials, 
puzzled the Kremlin, which had difficulty 
reconciling its notions of capitalist America 
with governmental efforts to undercut a 
private business. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Neuberger offered the Gov- 
ernment a third of the space of the exhibit, 
a third of the gate receipts and a voice in 
passing on what could be shown. There was 
a quarrel over the gate receipts, with the 
Government insisting alternately that there 
should be no gate receipts and on getting 
40 percent of them. Finally, the Commerce 
Department argued that Mr. Neuberger 
might sell space for the wrong kind of ex- 
hibits. Ignoring the invitation to set up an 
advisory committee, it decided early last 
month to disassociate itself from the ex- 
hibit unless it were handled on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. 

At this point, a partisan of the Moscow 
Fair got to Mr. Adams with the argument 
that a quarrel as to who should run things 
should not stand in the way of America’s 
enormous interest in making the most of the 
opportunity behind the Iron Curtain. He 
added that the Commerce Department was 
painting a false picture of the situation by 
characterizing Mr, Neuberger as an inter- 
loper. 

Mr. Adams sent a stern letter to Mr, Mc- 
Clung, demanding the facts. 

Shortly after receiving the Adams letter, 
Mr. McClung resigned, giving as his chief 
reason that he had been unable to keep 
within the trade-fair budget. The Com- 
merce Department held up its official with- 
drawal from the Moscow Fair and instead 
wrote Mr. Neuberger an unprecedented letter 
asking him—a private citizen—to get the 
Russian Government to sign a contract di- 
rectly with the United States Government 
for that part of area which would be under 
official auspices. 

Anxious to appease Washington, Mr. Neu- 
berger flew personally to Moscow, to be told 
in effect that this seemed superfluous, since 
under his contract he could himself assign 
the space to the United States Government. 

Yesterday the Commerce Department an- 
nounced that it was reluctantly with- 
drawing. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me summarize the facts in this matter 
as I now see them, 

First. For the first time in 40 years 
of Soviet history this coming August 
there will be an American exhibit in the 
Soviet Union. That is a significant his- 
torical development. This fair is ex- 
clusively American, and no other coun- 
try will participate in it. I ask my col- 
leagues to understand the significance 
of that particular development. The 
Soviet Union is willing to turn over 
Gorki Park, one of the great parks in 
Moscow, to American industry, to the 
United States of America, for an Ameri- 
can exhibit. This willingness has been 
evident for some 2 years, but, as I have 
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indicated, there has been considerable 
confusion as to arrangements. 

Second. The fair will be held in the 
very center of Moscow, in Gorki Park, 
and a total of 250,000 square feet of 
space has been made available for this 
purpose. This site and the same exhibit 
buildings have been used in previous 
years for exhibits by other foreign coun- 
tries, including some of our Western 
allies. All these other exhibits, however, 
have been smaller in size. 

Third. The Soviet Foreign Trade Min- 
istry has set aside an overall allocation 
of $15 million for purchases from the 
American exhibitors. It was made clear 
that no goods of a strategic nature would 
be exhibited or offered for sale. It must 
also be noted that the present best esti- 
mates in Moscow are that 3 million per- 
sons from countries otherwise cut off 
from contact with the United States of 
America will visit this American Fair and 
that for most of these it will be their 
first chance to see our country in exhibi- 
tion as it really is. 

Fourth. The Soviet mass mediums 
have given very wide, advanced publicity 
to this American Fair, and as a result 
the average man and woman in the 
U. S. S. R. look forward to this American 
exhibit with the greatest anticipation. 

Fifth. The fair is under American pro- 
fessional management. Leading Ameri- 
can trade-show managements have 
formed a group, called America Abroad 
Associates, Inc., and this management 
has been warmly endorsed by the Ameri- 
can exposition management industry. 
This is fully in accordance with Ameri- 
can tradition: The American Govern- 
ment has never managed a fair but has 
only rented space in existing fairs. 

Sixth. Negotiations with the Soviet 
authorities about the holding of this fair 
were started in June 1955 by Interna- 
tional Trade Shows after having made 
sure that there was no objection to such 
negotiations on the part of the White 
House, State Department, United States 
Information Agency, Department of Ag- 
riculture, and other parts of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Seventh. All preparations, meetings, 
and negotiations were reported in the 
American press. The departments con- 
cerned, as well as interested Members 
of Congress, were kept currently in- 
formed of developments. 

Eighth. In May 1956, an agreement 
was reached between International Trade 
Shows and the U. S. S. R. Chamber of 
Commerce in Moscow—this organization 
is in charge of making arrangements for 
all foreign fairs in the Soviet Union and 
for all Soviet exhibits abroad—for the 
holding of the American Fair from July 4 
to August 11, 1957. In September 1956, 
the then official Director of the Office 
of International Trade Fairs in Wash- 
ington went to Moscow and, according 
to Mr. Gottfried Neuberger, of Interna- 
tional Trade Shows, “interfered seri- 
ously and directly with the plans for 
the fair.” In October 1956, at the ex- 
press request of the Departments of Com- 
merce and State, the fair was postponed 
in view of the developments in Hungary 
which, according to these departments, 
necessitated the temporary breaking off 
of all cultural contacts between the 
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United States of America and the Soviet 
Union, including the fair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator had oc- 
casion to see an article entitled Private 
United States Exhibit in Moscow Has 
Washington Talking to Itself, which 
appeared in this morning’s New York 
Times? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have, indeed. I 
read the article this morning. I hope the 
Senator will place the article in the REC- 
orp at some point in my remarks today. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the article be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would appreciate 
that very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the body 
of my discussion today is directed toward 
the very observations contained in the 
article. 

Mr. CLARK. I asked the Senator 
from Minnesota if he would mind being 
interrupted briefly, because I know what 
a valiant fighter he has been for the ex- 
change-of-persons program, which the 
State Department purports, at least, to 
be supporting. To my way of thinking 
that program is very important, indeed, 
to relieving international tensions and 
encouraging people from behind the Iron 
Curtain to talk with more people on our 
side of the curtain, in the interest of 
achieving better understanding. 

I know the Senator has made an 
equally valiant effort to advance the 
American point of view in connection 
with the Brussels Fair. I was happy to 
support the Senator in that regard. I 
regret that, because of certain action on 
the part of the other body, it was not 
possible to achieve our goal. 

I wish to commend the Senator for the 
speech he is making with respect to the 
fair at Moscow. I hope that as a result 
of the Senator’s remarks the State De- 
partment will take another look at the 
matter, because, in my judgment, this is 
one of the very best ways to implement a 
policy which the President of the United 
States has stated he personally very 
warmly endorses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ithank the Senator 
for his very valuable and commendable 
support. It is very gratifying, and it 
will be helpful in this effort. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I heard what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania said, and I 
heard the substance of what the Senator 
from Minnesota said. As a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, let me 
say that the committee felt very strongly 
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that we should do everything we could to 
provide an adequate exhibit at the fair at 
Gorki Park. Finally it was found-to be 
perfectly impracticable to do so, although 
it was decided not to withdraw the ap- 
propriation. Apparently the space which 
had been reserved for us had been leased 
to a private individual, and under the 
circumstances, we could not put on a 
United States exhibit. 

I think the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was practically unanimous in feel- 
ing that something should be done, but 
we found that the idea was impracticable, 
and we had to give it up, with the hope of 
putting on an exhibit in some future year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am about to re- 
fer to the subject which the Senator 
from Massachusetts is now discussing. 
The Senator is correct in stating that 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Congress appropriated $2,200,000. But 
because of official snafu“—and I can 
think of no other term that is more ap- 
propriate—the situation became compli- 
cated and confused. A private company 
had indeed been awarded a contract and 
perhaps some Members may have felt 
that this obviated the use for the public 
moneys that there would have been had 
the exhibit been Government-sponsored. 
I shall address myself further to that 
subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the Government could not 
put on an exhibition with public moneys 
and with public authority guiding the 
nature of the exhibit, in the space which 
was allotted to it, because it had al- 
ready been leased by the Russian Gov- 
ernment to a private individual. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator's participation in this discus- 
sion, I know of his serious concern over 
this subject. If he will bear with me, I 
shall develop the point. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for permitting me to interrupt. 
I interrupted because I agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and I wished 
to express that view. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 


tor. 

Ninth. On June 17, 1957, Mr. Gott- 
fried Neuberger—the gentleman to 
whom I referred a moment ago—left by 
air for Moscow to negotiate a new con- 
tract for the holding of the fair in the 
summer of 1958. On June 18, 1957, 
President Eisenhower sent a supplemen- 
tal appropriation request to Congress, 
calling for the sum of $2,200,000 “for a 
United States exhibition in Moscow in 
the summer of 1958. This appropria- 
tion would be used to build and operate 
a large exhibit of American life and in- 
dustry in Gorki Park, Moscow.” 

Tenth. On July 12, 1957, a contract 
was signed in Moscow between Interna- 
tional Trade Shows—which is the pri- 
vate group—and the U. S. S. R. Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the holding of the 
American Fair from August 1 to August 
31, 1958, in Gorki Park. During July 
1957, the Departments of Commerce and 
State were notified in writing about the 
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signing of this contract and their active 
support and cooperation was invited. 

Eleventh. One month later, at the end 
of August 1957, Congress appropriated 
the requested $2,200,000. 

Twelfth. From the very beginning the 
management of the American Fair had 
visualized this first American exhibit in 
the Soviet Union as a joint enterprise of 
American free enterprise system and the 
American Government. It had been 
stated often and emphatically that, with- 
out the complete active cooperation of 
both, the fair could not be a success. It 
had been proposed that the participat- 
ing American business firms should put 
their best foot forward and arrange their 
commercial exhibits according to their 
own wishes and ideas. It was proposed 
on the other hand that the Government 
should arrange and finance exhibits that 
were of a general and noncommercial 
character, such as displays and presen- 
tations depicting the American way of 
life, American history, our social and 
governmental systems, and similar ex- 
hibits. 

Thirteenth. Unfortunately, the de- 
sired governmental support and partici- 
pation was not obtained, and instead a 
peculiar competition developed from the 
moment that it became apparent that 
the Soviets would permit such an Ameri- 
can exhibit. 

I say that the cooperation was not 
obtained, despite the fact that the 
money was available. I speak of lack 
of cooperation at the working level, 
which so complicated matters and weak- 
ened the possibility of an effective pres- 
entation. 

Mr President, formal negotiations were 
held between the Department of Com- 
merce and International Trade Shows in 
the fall of 1957, but when, after repeated 
urgent requests, a copy of the new con- 
tract for the fair was furnished to the 
Department of Commerce, these negotia- 
tions were suddenly broken off immedi- 
ately thereafter. Another Government 
delegation left for Moscow, consisting of 
the persons who had participated in the 
above-mentioned negotiations and of the 
then Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs. 

Fourteenth. On October 3, 1957, a 
memorandum was sent to five leading 
Commerce Department officials, instruct- 
ing them about the Moscow Fair situa- 
tion and including the following model 
question-and-answer page for answer- 
ing business inquiries about the fair: 

Question. I just got a call from a fellow 
named Neuberger who wants me to exhibit 
at a fair he is running in Moscow. Is he 
running a fair? 

Answer. He has a contract with the 
U. S. S. R. to run a fair. 

Question. Does this have your approval? 

Answer. This is his personal business. We 
are not involved and are expressing no 
opinion. 

Question. Well, I don’t want to exhibit un- 
less this has Government approval, Are you 
going to give it your approval? 

Answer. Since this project is a private one 
the Government is not doing anything either 
to oppose or support it. 

Question. Well, you have an appropria- 
tion to put on a fair. I don’t want to exhibit 
in two fairs. If you are going to put one on, 
I would rather exhibit in yours. Are you? 
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Answer. As of now, we are examining the 
whole question. 

Question. What’s the trouble? 

Answer. One of the problems is that Mr. 
Neuberger’s contract is for a fair on the 
premises we planned to use. 

Question. Does that mean you are not go- 
ing to put on a fair? 

Answer. No; it merely creates a problem 
that has to be worked out. 


Question. Are you working on it? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. When will you know the answer? 

Answer. I think we ought to know in 
weeks. 

Question. What do you recommend I do? 

Answer, You will have to use your own 
judgment. 


Mr. President, it is no wonder that 
many leading business firms, after an 
initial enthusiastic reaction to the fair 
and after positively planning participa- 
tion, came to a negative decision after 
receiving such official information or at 
least postponed a decision indefinitely. 

Fifteenth. At about the same time a 
systematic campaign found its way into 
the press criticizing the organizers of the 
American fair and quoting unidentified 
official spokesmen for the Department of 
Commerce. 

Sixteenth. The following is one case, 
typical of scores of other cases, which 
could be cited to show the active inter- 
ference with the fair. I mean interfer- 
ence by our Government. 

One of the leading and most respected 
industrial organizations in the country 
had reacted very favorably to the idea 
of the fair, but, as a matter of routine, 
asked the lower echelon Government of- 
ficial, who was their usual contact, about 
the fair. His answer was: “Of course you 
can participate; we know about the fair 
and the organizers have permission to 
proceed with it. But, privately, I tell 
you that you should not participate. 
Furthermore, I want to state right now 
that, if there should be an investigation 
later on, I will deny under oath that I 
gave you any such private advice.” The 
organization then announced that it had 
no choice but to decline “until the fair 
gets straightened out with the State 
Department.” 

In some instances it was the Com- 
merce Department instead, but the end 
result was the same. All this occurred 
after International Trade Shows had 
been assured by the Commerce Depart- 
ment in a telegram in reply to a tele- 
gram to President Eisenhower, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1957, that “at no time, however, 
have we interfered with or in any way 
discouraged United States firms from 
POT eens in your plans or activi- 

es.” 

Seventeenth. On January 27, 1958, 
the Department of Commerce wrote, 
after mutual agreement, a letter to In- 
ternational Trade Shows in which it 
was stated that the United States Gov- 
ernment would have no objection to its 
proceeding to obtain the approval of the 
U. S. S. R. Chamber of Commerce to its 
relinquishing 100,000 square feet—out of 
its total footage of 250,000 square feet— 
for United States Government use and 
that the United States Government was 
prepared and willing to make an ad- 
vance payment to the U. S. S. R. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the amount of 
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$200,000, a sum that was exactly equal 
to the amount that ITS had to advance 
to the U. S. S. R. Chamber of Com- 
merce. The only trouble with this very 
good but belated proposal was that it 
carried the following impossible limita- 
tion: 

You will conclude your foregoing pro- 
posed arrangements with the U. S. S. R. 
Chamber of Commerce within 5 days after 
your arrival in Moscow or not later than 
February 10, 1958, whichever is sooner. 


The Presidium of the U. S. S. R. 
Chamber of Commerce could not even 
be called together in such short a time. 
Furthermore, on February 6, 1958, on 
the first day of negotiations in Moscow, 
the chairman of a Congressional sub- 
committee was informed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that there would be 
no United States Government participa- 
tion in the fair. 

The same Government which said that 
an agreement should be concluded with- 
in 5 days, states to the chairman of a 
Congressional subcommittee that there 
will be no United States participation 
in the fair. 

Eighteenth. By letter of March 22, 
1958, the U. S. S. R. Chamber of Com- 
merce stated its consent to United States 
Government participation in the fair as 
proposed in the ITS written statement to 
the U. S. S. R. Chamber of Commerce of 
February 6, 1958. The Department of 
Commerce had meanwhile, at the end of 
February, issued a statement that in the 
absence of a reply from the U. S. S. R. 
Chamber of Commerce to the proposal, 
it was now too late for the United States 
Government to participate, and that it 
had to decide reluctantly against par- 
ticipation. 

Nineteenth. At the beginning of Jan- 
uary 1958, the Director of the Office of 
International Trade Fairs resigned on 
January 27, ostensibly under fire for 
other reasons than his participation in 
this matter. 

Mr. President, it is quite clear to me 
now that United States Government 
participation in this fair this year can 
still be arranged if a special commis- 
sioner is appointed to organize, super- 
vise, administer, and control such gov- 
ernmental participation. Such a com- 
missioner must be acceptable to the ex- 
ecutive branch, to the Congress, and to 
the American Fair management, Amer- 
ica Abroad Associates, Inc. 

I have reason to think that such a 
commissioner can be found and ap- 
pointed promptly. If the appointment 
can be made in April, official Govern- 
ment participation in the fair is tech- 
nically possible. 

Mr. President, the fair is scheduled to 
open on August 1. To the Soviet public 
this is the American Fair, regardless of 
who organizes or sponsors it. An in- 
adequate exhibition would have another 
adverse propaganda effect against our 
country. 

Some will argue that it is already too 
late to organize official participation. 
Many of these same people have always 
argued that it was too late. Of course, 
it is later now than it has been hitherto. 
It may indeed prove impossible to ex- 
hibit all of the heavy industrial items 
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which might once have been considered 
desirable. Perhaps the official exhibit 
in any case will want to be a lighter ex- 
hibit in areas which seem to me proper 
for governmental participation. 

Unfortunately, as I mentioned earlier, 
most of the appropriated $2,200,000 was 
transferred last month by the Congress 
to other purposes, against the originally 
stated wishes of the Senate which did 
not want any transfer of the funds for 
the American Fair in Moscow to other 
uses. But there is still about $350,000 
left which can be used. 

It should be used, in my opinion, re- 
gardless of whether the full $2,200,000 
is restored—as it should be restored. 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest 
that the official funds should be used for 
the purpose outlined in point 12 above. 
These funds should be used to furnish 
the type of typical American entertain- 
ment that cannot be financed by com- 
mercial exhibitors but that would make 
friends among the millions of visitors 
expected at the fair. 

Among the many projects highly de- 
sirable but possible only through Gov- 
ernment financing, are these: 

(a) A display, proposed by an organi- 
zation, of such American documents as 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Bill of Rights, in the form of rep- 
licas, plus an adjoining Russian transla- 
tion. 

(b) The building, proposed by a Wis- 
consin newspaper, of a Frank Lloyd 
Wright prefabricated house, designed by 
the famous architect. The Interna- 
tional Architects’ Congress will be held 
in Moscow this year at the end of July. 

(c) An elaborate display “Texas goes 
to Moscow,” proposed by a group in 
Texas. 

(d) A trip by American-Russian- 
speaking university students—about 
90—proposed by the undergraduate stu- 
dent council of Dartmouth College, who 
would pay their own air transportation 
to and from Moscow but need their liv- 
ing expenses paid while helping to staff 
the American Fair. 

(e) A typical American ice revue, to 
be shown several times daily. This 
would involve about $25,000. 

(f) A western rodeo with real cowboys 
and Indians, to delight the heart of 
every Russian boy visiting the fair. 

(g) A display of American racial 
equality by the joint appearance of such 
personalities as Marian Anderson and 
Marilyn Monroe. 

(h) The joint opening of the fair by 
such personalities as Vice President 
Nixon and Governor Stevenson. 

(i) The organizing of lectures by lead- 
ing American professors on such sub- 
jects as American history, agriculture, 
law, and so forth. Scores of outstand- 
ing professors have offered their partici- 
pation. 

(j) The showing of American movies— 
& pictorial presentation of America 
through photo blowups, slide projec- 
tors, and so forth. 

(k) The financing of a typical Ameri- 
can automat—cafeteria to serve the fair 
visitors. American leading restaurant 
e have offered their full cooper - 
ation. 
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(1) Practical presentations of our gov- 
ernmental system, our social security or- 
ganization, our farm extension program, 
4-H Clubs, our educational system and 
methods, and so forth. 

(m) The health exhibit, originally pro- 
posed and developed for the American 
Fair in Moscow, and lately contemplated 
but finally rejected for the World Fair 
in Brussels. 

Mr. President, it must be stated most 
emphatically that it is not too late to 
undertake any or all of these activities, 
provided the Commissioner is appointed 
sometime this month and provided he is 
granted the necessary authority and 
funds to carry out his task. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on the other hand, is 
definitely not in a position to take on 
such an assignment, regardless of the 
available time. The Department of Com- 
merce can, however, make significant 
contributions to the American Fair in 
Moscow without great costs or complica- 
tions. To cite just one example: Certain 
American governmental displays at the 
Poznan, Poland, Fair in June can be 
easily transferred to Moscow during July. 
For example, the color television sets, for 
which Moscow has expressed great in- 
terest. 

Having consulted frequently with rep- 
resentatives of International Trade 
Shows and America Abroad Associates, 
Inc., I am confident that the fair man- 
agement can and will cooperate to the 
fullest possible extent with an American 
commissioner, appointed to take charge 
of the Government part of the fair. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say simply this: The Moscow Fair may 
become the story of another great oppor- 
tunity thrown away, unless we move 
speedily into action. There have been 
extraordinary sins of omission and com- 
mission on this whole matter, and I have 
only hinted at them. But if we move 
now, this extraordinary and unique op- 
portunity for our country will be saved 
and utilized to the fullest possible extent. 
The people, the ordinary people in the 
Soviet Union are so hungry for anything 
American that we must not—dare not— 
fail them. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution which will express the sense 
of the Senate that the President should 
immediately appoint a commissioner to 
arrange for the official participation of 
the United States Government in the 
American Fair to be held in Moscow next 
August, and to expend for such official 
participation the funds still remaining 
and authorized for this purpose. 

Mr. President, there is going to be an 
American fair in Moscow, whether the 
Government likes it or not. A contract 
has been entered into, and private ex- 
hibitors are going to exhibit. The only 
question is, What kind of fair is it going 
to be? It is nothing short of disgraceful 
and shocking that at the time that a 
contract is concluded between the 
U. S. S. R. and a private group in the 
United States, with apparent govern- 
mental approval, our Government should 
find itself so completely at sea as to 
what should be done—that we should 
stand immobile and inactive. If the 
United States of America is to have an 
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exhibition in Moscow, I want it to be 
the best. 

I think every American wants to make 
certain that America’s image in Gorki 
Park, Moscow, U. S. S. R., will be an 
image that is true to American life, an 
image that is worthy of our country. 

I charge that because of the confu- 
sion, because of the delay, and indeed 
because of the outright obstruction by 
certain officials in our Government, the 
United States faces the possibility of 
having in Moscow an exhibit which may 
be inadequate, which may be not com- 
prehensive in terms of American life, 
and which may not measure up to the 
standards which the American people 
would like to have exhibited. 

This is not the fault of the private 
exhibitors. They have sought coopera- 
tion from the Government, but they have 
not received it. ‘The private exhibitors, 
as I have already indicated, were ac- 
tually told by Government officials that 
it would be better if private industry did 
not cooperate. This is inexcusable. 
The only way I can see for us to rescue 
ourselves from this sad situation is to 
have the President appoint a fair com- 
missioner and give him the authority to 
bring order out of confusion. The com- 
missioner should be permitted to use 
whatever funds are still available, so 
that the participation by the United 
States will be worthy of America’s tradi- 
tions and prestige. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution which I have 
submitted be printed at this point in my 
remarks and be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, it will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 288), sub- 
mitted by Mr. HUMPHREY, was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
immediately to appoint a commissioner to 
arrange for the official participation of the 
United States Government in the American 
Fair scheduled to be presented in Gorki Park, 
Moscow, during August 1958, and to expend 
for such participation such funds heretofore 
appropriated for such purpose as have not 
been subsequently authorized to be used for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
intend to ask for the prompt considera- 
tion of the resolution by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I hope it will be 
reported favorably to the Senate and 
then subsequently acted upon rapidly by 
the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing—again I speak as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations—that 
the Government will not have an exhibit 
at the Moscow Fair this summer. I may 
be incorrect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I fear you may be 
correct, I hope you are not. The real 
question is whether the private exhibit 
now planned will include the Govern- 
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ment of the United States, or will be one 
which will be strictly a exhibit. 

I am of the opinion, in the light of the 
delays and the obstructions, which I 
have documented in the Recorp, that the 
Government should rapidly make up its 
mind to participate to the best of its 
ability, within the limitations of time. 

The park has been made available. 
The contract has been signed. Inter- 
national Trade Shows, a private group, 
is proceeding with its plans to go to the 
park and participate in the fair. What 
we are hoping is that the Government of 
the United States will share in the un- 
dertaking and do what it can to make it 
a more presentable exhibit. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. As I said to the 
Senator previously, when he was courte- 
ous enough to permit me to interrupt 
him, his statement, as I understood him 
when I listened to him in the Committee 
on Appropriations, was that the situa- 
tion was not such that the Government 
could take part in the fair this sum- 
mer, since the Government had lost con- 
trol of the exhibit because of a private 
contract which was made separately, 
without the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The contract was 
not made without the knowledge of the 
Government; in fact, it would have been 
actually impossible for the contracting 
parties to have made a contract 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Without the 
approval of the Government, let us say. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Without the ap- 
proval of the Government. The con- 
tract actually was approved by the Gov- 
ernment, which had full knowledge of all 
proceedings, 

What really happened was that the 
Government had contemplated engaging 
in the fair rather extensively with the 
$2,200,000 which was requested by the 
President and honored by the Senate. 
The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions agreed to the amount and referred 
the matter to the Senate. The item was 
adopted by both Houses. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At the same time 
that was being done, however, a private 
group also had signed a contract with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. S. R. The question then arose as 
to whether the Government of the 
United States could participate in the 
kind of situation where a private con- 
tract had been signed with the Soviet 
Union and whether the Government 
should participate in the exhibit. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And the Gov- 
ernment said no. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Our Government 
said no. The Soviet Union did not say 
no; neither did the private companies 
say no. They welcomed the opportunity 
to participate. 

It is traditional for the United States 
Government to participate in fairs held 
throughout the world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, it 
has always been my understanding that 
our Government, through its proper 
agencies in the Department of Com- 
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merce, has arranged to participate in 
such exhibits. Whenever private agen- 
cies have taken part, they have done so 
under the supervision of our Govern- 
ment and have exhibited along with the 
Government exhibits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The circumstances 
have varied on different occasions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. At the Moscow 
Fair, any exhibit made by private con- 
cerns would not be under the jurisdic- 
tion or with the approval, necessarily, 
of the United States Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It could have 
been. What I am asking for is the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner by the 
President, the commissioner to have the 
coordinating and other necessary 
authority to manage the official exhibi- 
tion, and also the funds which are avail- 
able for what might be called the public 
type of presentations, to which I alluded 
in my remarks, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My under- 
standing was that it is too late to do 
that this year. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I think that is a 
matter of judgment. I myself do not 
think it is. 

EXHIBIT 1 
PRIVATE Unitren States Exursir IN Moscow 

Has WASHINGTON TALKING To ITsELF—BusiI- 

NESS GROUP WINS TRADE FAIR Space—Com- 

MERCE DEPARTMENT CIRCULATES PLATO-LIKE 

DIALOG IN EXPLANATION 

(By Russell Baker) 

WASHINGTON, April 14.—Like the philoso- 
pher Plato, the Commerce Department has 
fee holding imaginary conversation with 

Again like Plato, the meaning of the di- 
alog is not altogether clear. Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, producing a copy to- 
day, charged that it was not a philosophic 
dissertation but part of a plan to 
the privately sponsored United States trade 
fair in Moscow this year. 

The Minnesota Democrat, who has been 
urging the Government to exhibit in the 
show, contends that bureaucratic disdain 
for its private auspices, is costing the Na- 
tion a chance to dazzle Muscovites in Gorki 
Park next summer. 

The sponsoring group is American Abroad 
Associates, directed by Gottfried Neuberger. 
This group beat the administration to the 
punch in Moscow and received exhibition 
space in the park before the administration 
made its bid. 

SENATOR CHARGES SULK 

Senator Humpurey contends that the ad- 
ministration’s response has been a pro- 
longed sulk, that it has refused to exhibit 
82 A5 circumstances 5 5 has even tried 

scourage businessmen from cipat- 
ing in the fair. sips 

In support of this he has a memorandum, 
dated October 3, 1957, which was composed 
by an Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
circulated through the Department: 

The memorandum outlined the Depart- 
ment's advice to private business in terms 
of an imaginary conversation between an 
imaginary businessman and an imaginary 
bureaucrat. It goes as follows: 

“BUSINESSMAN. I just got a call from 
a fellow named Neuberger who wants me 
to exhibit at a fair he is running in Mos- 
cow. Is he running a fair? 

“OFFICIAL. He has a contract with the 
U. S. S. R. to run a fair. 

“Question. Does this have your approval? 
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“Answer. This is his personal business. We 
are not involved and are expressing no 
opinion.” 

NEITHER PRO NOR CON 

“Question. Well I don’t want to exhibit 
unless this has Government approval. Are 
you going to give it your approval? 

“Answer. Since this project is a private 
one the Government is not doing anything 
either to oppose or support it. 

“Question. Well, you have an appropria- 
tion to put on a fair. [At that time the 
Government had an appropriation of $2,200,- 
000 for its own Moscow exhibit.] I don’t 
want to exhibit in two fairs. If you are 
to put one on, I would rather exhibit in 
yours. Are you? 

“Answer. As of now, we are examining 
the whole question. 

“Question. What’s the trouble? 

“Answer. One of the problems is that Mr. 
Neuberger’s contract is for a fair on the 
premises we planned to use. 

“Question. Does that mean you are not 
going to put on a fair? 

“Answer. No, it merely creates a problem 
that has to be worked out. 

“Question. Are you working on it? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. When will 
answer? 

“Answer. I think we ought to know in 
weeks. 

“Question. What do you recommend I do? 

“Answer. You will have to use your own 
judgment.” 

WET BLANKET MOVE DENIED 

Senator HumpHrey maintains that this 
sort of “official” information was calculated 
to dampen business enthusiasm for exhibit- 
ing in the Neuburger show. 

A Commerce Department spokesman con- 
tended, however, that the text of the ques- 
tion and answer contradicted the assump- 
tion that the department was out to give 
Mr. Neuburger a difficult time. 

The author of the dialog was Henry 
Kearns, Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs. It was composed after Mr. Kearns 
and Mr. Neuburger had failed to reach 
agreement on terms for a cooperative under- 
taking in Moscow. 

Mr. Neuburger had announced that he 
intended to go ahead in search of exhibitors 
and the Department anticipated questions 
from business. The dialog was circulated 
in field offices as a guide in answering 
queries. 

A copy of the memorandum was sent to 
Mr. Neuberger also, a Department spokes- 
man said. 

The dialog literary device, he added, is 
used regularly by the Commerce Depart- 
ment to advise its staff about official posi- 
tions. 

SOVIET SPLURGES AT BRUSSELS 

Brusse.s, Belgium, April 14—The Rus- 
sians today fired the first shot in the big 
world's fair propaganda battle by unveiling 
their life-size sputnik. They gave Belgium’s 
Prime Minister Achille van Acker, and cabi- 
net ministers a preview of their sprawling 
exhibit, which threatens to swamp the 
American show by its size and the amount 
of money lavished on it, 
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THE GROWING RECESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing our Easter recess period the eco- 
nomic news showed that the economic 
situation is steadily becoming worse. 
The spring upturn, which the adminis- 
tration has spoken about so long and so 
often, has not materalized. 
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In terms of human suffering, the most 
important figures are those on unem- 
ployment. The total number of unem- 
ployed workers is at the highest level 
since before World War II, and the lists 
of the unemployed are still growing. As 
of mid-March, unemployment was esti- 
mated at 5.2 million—a rise of 25,000 
from mid-February, whereas, normally, 
there should have been a decline of 
around 250,000 in unemployment. Even 
more disturbing is the fact that since 
mid-March, unemployment has been 
growing, especially in the vital area of 
durable-goods manufacturing. 

The seriousness of the unemployment 
situation is shown in a roundup of un- 
employment insurance claims by major 
cities, as reported in the New York Times 
of April 10, in an article by A. H. Raskin. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT CLAIMS UP—ONE IN Srx JOB- 
LESS IN DETROIT 
(By A. H. Raskin) 

Unemployment insurance claims rose in 
major industrial cities last week. The biggest 
increase was recorded in Detroit, already the 
production center hardest hit by the reces- 
sion. The figures indicated a continued rise 
in the number of jobless workers since the 
mid-March total of 5,198,000 reported by the 
Census Bureau Tuesday. 

In New York and most other large cities 
the increase was relatively slight. But the 
full extent of idleness was masked by the 
disappearance from the insurance lists of 
thousands of workers who had been jobless 
so long that they had exhausted their bene- 
fit rights. 

A special survey by the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission showed that the 
situation had become sharply worse in De- 
troit and the rest of the State in the second 
half of March. The commission's analysis 
indicated that 1 Detroit worker in 6 was idle 
and that the ratio was almost as high for 
all Michigan, heartland of the automobile 
industry. 

TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND JOB- 
LESS IN DETROIT 

The commission reported that 265,000 in 
the Detroit metropolitan area were unem- 
ployed as of April 1. This was 17.4 percent 
of the area's labor force and represented a 
rise of 17,000 over the State agency’s revised 
estimate for March 15. 

The commission had originally reported 
the mid-March idleness at 230,000, but it 
raised this figure to 248,000 on the basis of 
later information. Officials expressed the 
opinion that the April 1 estimate also would 
prove conservative. 

For all Michigan, unemployment at the 
beginning of this month was put at 450,000, 
or 15:5 percent of the labor force. This was 
up 35,000 from mid-March, 

Claims for unemployment insurance bore 
out the estimate of a fresh downturn in the 
motor center. The number of workers apply- 
ing for benefits in metropolitan Detroit in the 
week ended last Thursday rose 7 percent to 
a total of 199,892. This was 312 percent above 
the figure for the same week last year. 


HIGHEST IN 20 YEARS 


For Michigan the claim total of 346,847 was 
the highest in the 20 years since the State 
began paying benefits. The figure for last 
week was 7.5 percent higher than it had been 
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& week earlier and 226 percent above claims a 
year ago. - 

Officials saw few cheery signs for the weeks 
ahead. Automobile inventories in the hands 
of dealers were at a 61-day level at the start 
of April, the second highest reserve in the 
industry’s history. 

Total passenger car production for the year 
is not expected to exceed 4,730,000, as against 
6,115,448 last year and 7,942,182 in 1955, the 
peak year. 

No signs of the usual spring pickup in em- 
ployment were refiected in job insurance re- 
ports from other parts of the country. In 
several large cities initial claims showed a 
sharper rise than continued claims from 
those already out of work. Initial claims are 
the most sensitive barometer of new layoffs. 

This was especially true in New York, 
where the number of workers on insurance 
rolls went up 3,435 to a total of 233,918. In- 
cluded in the total were 42,710 new applica- 
tions, a rise of 4,360 from the preceding week. 
A tapering off in spring garment production 
was a major factor in the fresh unemploy- 
ment here. 

Upstate the insurance total went down 
from 214,130 to 213,825, but the volume of 
initial claims went up by 4,185. 

The statewide insurance figure of 447,743 
was 103 percent above the level of a year ago. 

The roster of workers who had used up 
their benefit rights grew by 2,597, bringing 
the total since the beginning of the year to 
30,458. 

A meteoric upsurge in claims was reported 
in Philadelphia, but officials said technical 
factors were more responsible for the rise 
than any sudden onset of unemployment. 

Continued claims for last week totaled 
100,065, a jump of 11.9 percent. An infiux 
of claims that would normally have been 
filed on Good Friday and the opening of a 
new benefit quarter were cited as reasons for 
the rise. 

PITTSBURGH INCREASE IS 3,080 

Pittsburgh, capital of the steel industry, 
had an increase of 3,080 workers on the in- 
surance rolls. This brought the claims total 
for last week to 88,655, or nearly triple the 
figure a year ago. 

Los Angeles unemployment went up 3.2 
percent, raising the insurance figure to 134,- 
056. San Francisco showed a 1.2-percent rise 
to 51,039, and Chicago was up 1 percent to 
112,768. The figure for Boston rose only 
162, to a total of 16,576. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
tragedy cf unemployment cannot be 
measured simply by cold statistics. 
What it means to be without a job and 
not be able to meet the bills due and 
to feed the children is described in a 
moving article written by Joseph Alsop, 
in which he reports on his recent visit 
to Detroit, where 1 out of 6 workers is 
without a job. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Washing- 
ton Post of April 14 be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
“ONLY 11 WEEKS TO GO” 

Derrorr.—Here, in this great capital of the 
limping motor industry, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s wait-and-see approach to the 
depression does not look very sensible. 

If you want to be convinced, just drop in 
at UAW Local No. 3, across from the big dingy 
old Dodge motor plant in Hamtramck. Then 
spend a day or so ringing the doorbells of 
the endless rows of little 1- and 2-family 
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houses inhabited by Dodge and other Chrys- 
ler Co. employees in Hamtramck and East 
Detroit. What you see in them is the cruel 
letdown of a vast army of industrial workers 
by the system they have been taught to trust 
implicitly. 

The morning I went there, Pat Quinn, the 
president of the Dodge local, was leading 
a protest march of jobless autoworkers to 
the State capital in Lansing. So all activity 
temporarily centered in the small office of 
Big Pete Telisky, the local’s tall, sallow- 
faced, hot-tempered vice president. 

I had hardly introduced myself when 
Richard, a still-young man who had been 
working for Dodge for 10 years as a crane 
and elevator-hoist operator, rather hesitantly 
entered to ask Big Pete if he knew “anywhere 
they were hirin.’” Big Pete sald bitterly: 
“Boy, you can’t buy a job in this damn 
town.” Richard nodded disconsolately, as 
though this were the answer he expected. 

It was a rough answer for him, all the 
same. His father, who worked for Dodge for 
a quarter century, had bought a house on 
time just before he died 5 years ago. In 
those days, both father and son were work- 
ing, so the payments of $75 a month had 
been easy to carry. Richard had managed 
pretty well alone, too, when he was bringing 
home $80 a week. The car, the furniture, the 
washer and dryer and television were all 
paid for, and he had kept his mother and 
younger brother fairly comfortable. 

But now the little family’s whole income 
was down to $42 a week of unemployment 
benefits. Those house payments took nearly 
half. Richard had “tried everything, even 
janitor.” So had his 17-year-old brother, 
“but they ain’t even hirin’ boys in stores.” 
And worst of all, “we only got another 11 
weeks of benefits to go, and after that there'll 
be nothing but the welfare.” 
` Richard was followed by sturdy old 
Charles, 15 years a torch welder, who “done 
all the show jobs for the company except 
1 year.” After Charles came Herman, the 
slow-spoken southerner, who was threatened 
with repossession of his car. The proces- 
sion went on all morning, and all the men 
who came had the same essential problem. 

All suddenly had their income cut in half, 
after 9 or 10 or 11 years of steady work on 
the same job. Like most of Detroit’s other 
tens of thousands of jobless auto workers, 
all were now between 9 and 13 weeks away 
from the end of their unemployment bene- 
fits, when there would be no income at all. 
All had time payments to make, which they 
could hardly carry even now. Richard, in- 
deed, was the luckiest, for no other man 
I saw had paid for everything except his 
house. The Detroit Welfare Department will 
at least try to help Richard keep his house, 
by offering the mortgage-holder the money 
allowed for relief recipients’ rent. 

Ringing doorbells along the gray streets, 
the story was again the same. Only here, 
it was grimmer and more poignant, for one 
actually saw the furniture and the washers 
and the cars and the homes that were in 
danger. One saw the children “who drink 
water now,” and the harassed wives who 
“didn't know how they could manage much 
longer,” and the men who seemed unable 
to overcome their surprise at being at home 
on a working day. 

As time went on, one became obsessed by 
the t of “the end of the 26 weeks” 
(of benefits), which all these people spoke 
of with a sort of defeated dread. 

Maybe Congress will pass the bill adding 
another 13 weeks to the 26. Maybe auto- 
motive employment will pick up again when 
the time for the new models comes in Sep- 
tember. But even so, half the things these 
people have gained will be lost in the in- 
terval, because “we just can't meet the pay- 
ments and feed the kids.” 

Then, if there are no jobs to be had when 
the benefit period ends, the whole pattern 
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of life of all these people will simply fall 
into squalid ruin. And they stand, remem- 
ber, for many hundreds of thousands of 
jobless industrial workers in scores of other 
cities besides Detroit. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
latest Government figures show that, in 
March, retail sales fell another 1 per- 
cent; total personal income declined by 
an annual rate of $300 million; and 
wages and salaries dropped by an annual 
rate of $1.1 billion. It is also reported 
that initial claims for unemployment in- 
surance in the week ended April 5 totaled 
501,800—a rise of 79,000 from the week 
before. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these statistics, as reported in 
an article published in the New York 
Times of April 12, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economy’s TREND CONTINUES DOWN, BUT 
Pace SLOWsS—RETAIL SALES AND INCOME 
FELL Orr SLIGHTLY DURING Marcu, UNITED 
STATES FIGURES INDICATE—JOBLESS 'TOTAL 
STEADY—INITIAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFITS 
Rise—500,000 UNEMPLOYED Have EXHAUSTED 
RIGHTS 


(By Richard E. Mooney) 


WASHINGTON, April 11—Three statistical 
reports showed today further declines in eco- 
nomic activity in March and early April, 

Retail sales declined by 1 percent in March 
as they had in January. February’s decline 
was larger. 

Wages and salaries declined again in 
March, but less than in January or February. 
The March decline was almost entirely offset 
by rising unemployment benefits and social- 
security payments and higher farm income. 

The Commerce Department characterized 
the overall total of personal income as vir- 
tually unchanged” in March, from February. 


JOBLESS CLAIMS RISE 


Initial claims for unemployment insurance 
rose sharply in the week ended April 5. Part 
of the increase reflected further layoffs, but 
a large part was attributed to the mechanics 
of the insurance system. 

The number of persons actually collecting 
unemployment insurance in the week ended 
March 29 was 3,276,500. This was 7.9 per- 
cent of the insured labor force—the same 
rate, a record, at which it has held virtually 
steady for the last several weeks. The latest 
week's figure was 2,400 smaller than the 
previous week. 

A reason insured unemployment did not 
increase was that many of the unemployed 
have exhausted their insurance rights. 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security estimated today that 
there were 189,200 exhaustions in March, 
making a total of 481,000 since January 1. 
It is assumed that exhaustions are still 
climbing at the same rate or faster, and 
have pushed over the 500,000 mark by now. 

SALES OF DURABLE GOODS DIP 

The Commerce Department’s preliminary 
report on retail sales in March, adjusted for 
such seasonal factors as the pre-Easter rush, 
showed a volume of $15,928 million—ap- 
proximately $200 million less than in Feb- 
ruary. 

There was a 2 percent decline in sales by 
stores that deal in durable goods, mostly 
because of falling auto sales, Nondurable 
goods, which account for two-thirds of the 
total, showed mixed trends, including an in- 
crease in sales by department stores, the 
report said. 
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Retail sales, seasonally adjusted, declined 
by $600 million in February and $200 million 
in January, and rose by $300 million in De- 
cember. 

Total personal income in March was at 
an annual rate of $341,400 million, accord- 
ing to another Commerce Department re- 
port. This was $300 million below the Feb- 
ruary rate—a very small change when re- 
lated to the total. The February decline 
was almost $2 billion. 

The annual rate of wages and salaries 
declined by $1,100 million to a March esti- 
mate of $233,300 million. The Department 
said it occurred particularly in durable goods 
industries, but there were also reductions in 
retail trade, transportation, and mining. 

The rate of payments for unemployment 
insurance and social security followed cus- 
tomary recession trends and rose by $600 
million, to an annual rate of $24,100 million. 

The report noted also that 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act took effect 
last month and provided old age benefits to 
certain self-employed farmworkers and pro- 
fessionals for the first time. 

FARM INCOME HIGHER 

Farm income rose by $300 million to an 
annual rate of $16,800 million, reflecting 
higher farm prices, the Department said. 

There was no change in the total of in- 
terest and dividend payments, and a slight 
gain in the income of proprietors and land- 
lords. 

Initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance last week totaled 501,800—a 79,000 
jump from the week before. Thirty-six 
States reported increases, led by Michigan 
with its auto industry layoffs. 

The special factor in this increase was 
that last week was the first time that un- 
employed workers could make claim for 
benefits based on their employment in the 
first quarter of this year. Thus, the first 
report in April last year showed an increase 
of 48,000 and in the same week of 1956 an 
increase of 70,000. 

The report did not say how much of the 
increase was attributable to this factor, it 
Syre that auto layoffs were an important 

actor. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
New York Times Index of Business Ac- 
tivity, which shows a decline, in the 
week ended April 5, to 180.0, as com- 
pared to 184.6 in the preceding week, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 
along with Economic Indicators, both 
from the New York Times of April 13. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

BUSINESS INDEX Down 4.6 To 180.0 

The New York Times Index of Business 
Activity in the week ended April 5 fell to 
180.0 from 184.6 in the preceding week. 
The figure for the week ended April 6, 1957, 
was 205.6. 

The table below gives the combined index 
with its components, each of which is ad- 
justed for long-term trends: 


Weeks ended— 


uc 
uction 


1958 
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Commodity index SERRE ER 
Money in eirculation 
Commercial, individual, agricultural loans.. 
Steel operating rate (percent) 
Steel production (tons) 
Motor vehicle production 
Daily oil production (barrels). 
Freight car loadings 
lectric power output (kilowatt-hours)... 
Ne BR eS ON Ss a! 


1 Estimated, 
week and latest available. 


Nore.—Statistics for commercial-industrial-agricultural loans, steel, oll, electric power and business failures are 
for the preceding 


Monthly comparisons 


` 3 Figures shown are subject to revision by source. 


Nore.—Commod 


Statistics. Ind production is Federal Reserve 
inventories. 


and personal income, at annual rate, are reported by the Department of Comm 


index and consumers’ price index, based on 1047-49. 100, are compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Board’s adjusted index of 7490100. M 


anufacturers’ 
erce. Construction 


e enap rke are reported by the F. W. Dodge Corp. fear and exports are compiled by the Foreign Trade Division 


. Money supply is 
2 reported Py Federal Rewve Board.” Bee 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
only a short time ago the Senator from 
Wisconsin had printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRrD, the story of the sad, pa- 
thetic, and tragic situation of the Amer- 
ican economy. Today, I know of very 
few, if any, responsible persons who do 
not know that the country is in serious 
trouble. 

Mr. President, there is no need to bur- 
den the Recorp by having one news- 
paper clipping after another published 
in it. But when the New York Times 
publishes today, April 15, an article 
entitled “United States in Worst Post- 
war Dip as March Output Declines,” and 
also publishes, in its Sunday issue, an 
article entitled “Recession Data Adds to 
Uneasiness Despite Optimism of Admin- 
istration,” and when we read in the 
Washington Post of April 14 the article 
entitled “Fundamental Maladjustments 
Still Uncorrected,” and when, alongside 
that article we also find an article en- 
titled “Steel Production Slips to 48 Per- 
cent of Capacity,” we realize the prob- 
lems the American economy still faces. 

Imagine, Mr. President. The coun- 
try’s great steel mills are operating at 
only 48 percent of capacity, but still the 
administration does not know that a re- 
cession is in progress. 

I believe that perhaps we should send 
to the President an official notice, to 
alert him to the fact that in this coun- 
try something is going on which eco- 
nomically is not good. 


tal 
usiness failures compil 


currency outside banks and demand deposits adjusted 


by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 15, 
1958] 


UNITED STATES IN Worst Postwar Dir AS 
MARCH OUTPUT DECLINES 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, April 14.—The 1957-58 reces- 
sion qualified today as the deepest of the 
three war slumps, As reflected in the 
index of industrial production, the decline 
reached 11.7 percent in March, the Federal 
Reserve Board reported. 

In neither of the other two slumps did the 
drop in this major indicator exceed 10.5 per- 
cent from peak to trough. 

The board’s report came as Congress recon- 
vened after a 10-day recess, with the business 
slump remaining as 1 of the top 2 or 3 issues. 

Today's report put industrial production 
for March, seasonally adjusted, at 128, with 
the average of 1947-49 as 100. 

WAS 145 IN AUGUST 1957 

When the recession began last August the 
index was 145. The high point was 147 in 
December of 1956. The decline from that 
point has been 13 percent, 

The March figure was 2 points below 
February’s—a slightly smaller drop than the 
average monthly decline of 3 points from 
October through February. 

But the 2-point dip brought output 
down to the lowest point since November 
1954, when the economy was just beginning 
to pull out of the 1953-54 recession. 
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(In Detroit it was reported that automo- 
bile companies had cut back their planned 
3 for the second quarter by 99,000 

ts.) 

In another report, the Labor Department 
said today that housing starts in March, 
though higher than February in line with 
normal seasonal expectations, remained at a 
sara lower than at any time since early 
1949. 

Starts totaled 79,000 in March. The key 
figure was the seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of private starts—880,000 in March, or 
about the same as the depressed leyel of 
890,000 in February. 

However, there were several straws in the 
wind pointing to an upturn in housing starts 
later in the year. The rate of applications 
for Government mortgage insurance or guar- 
anty has picked up markedly in the last 3 
months. 

For example, the annual rate of applica- 
tions for Federal Housing Administration 
insurance has been running about 260,000, 
compared with only 150,000 actual starts last 
year. - 

The number of Government-backed hous- 
ing starts tends to determine the total, be- 
cause conventionally financed starts fluctu- 
ate only slightly. 

Today the United States Savings and Loan 
League reported that mortgage lending by 
savings and loan associations—a indi- 
cator of the total of conventional financing— 


had increased a little in the first 3 months 


of this year over the like period of last year. 
WOULD PUSH TOTAL UP 


Thus the prospective upward movement 
of Government-backed starts, which should 
result soon from the higher pace of appli- 
cations, is expected to bring a higher total. 

Also, the Air Force announced today it had 
scheduled 56,820 units of family housing 
under the military housing program. Of 
these, however, 4,576 have already been com- 
pleted and 16,339 are under construction. 

The announcement said the 35,905 others 
“will be scheduled as rapidly as financing de- 
tails are completed.” 

In another development today, the ad- 
ministration expressed its opposition to an 
anti-recession bill. This would add $112 
million to the Federal share of airport con- 
struction by local governments in fiscal year 
1959, beginning July 1. 

BACKING IS REPORTED 

The legislation is sponsored by Senator 
A. S. MIKE Monroney, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, and is understood to have the backing 
of party leaders. 

Louis S. Rothschild, Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, opposed the 
legislation, saying “It is time for the Federal 
Government to be able to look to curtail- 
ment of its contributions to airport develop- 
ment and improvement, rather than expan- 
sion of its spending in that area.” 

Mr, Rothschild argued that tremendous 
expenditures would be required in the com- 
ing years for improvement of navigation and 
communications systems. 

He opposed not only the extra $112 million 
for fiscal 1959 but also the provisions in the 
bill calling for $100 million a year for the 
following 3 years. 

Today's report on industrial production 
showed declines in March in steel, nonfer- 
rous metals, crude oil, machinery, and auto- 
mobiles. 

The output of other consumer durable 

was unchanged at sharply reduced 
levels and there were minor dips in chemi- 
cals, paper, and printing. 

The Reserve Board’s summary of March 
developments noted declines in industrial 
production, employment, incomes, and re- 
tail sales. But it said these declines were 
not so large as in the previous month. 
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It said construction “was maintained at 
advanced levels.” Wholesale prices outside 
of the farm sector “continued to change 
little,” the report said, and farm and food 
prices “leveled off after rising sharply in 
February and early March.“ 


[From the New York Times of April 13, 1958] 


RECESSION DATA ADD TO UNEASINESS DESPITE 
OPTIMISM OF ADMINISTRATION 


Though President Eisenhower and other 
administration officials were still hewing to 
a guardedly optimistic line about the econo- 
my last week, there was unabated queasiness 
in labor, political and some industrial circles, 

Some solace was gained from the March 
figures that showed unemployment virtually 
unchanged from February's level, while em- 
ployment increased moderately. But many 
observers were cautioning that the changes 
were too minor to be significant, and that 
early reports indicated the unemployment 
situation had worsened since the compilation 
of the March data. 

The continued absence of convincing evl- 
dence of any imminent upturn in business 
was reflected in another listless performance 
by the stock market. Activity remained 
highly selective and prices sustained further, 
though moderate, erosion. 


INDEX OFF 0.52 


The market, as measured by the New York 
Times combined average of 50 stocks, de- 
clined 0.52 point to 267.81. It touched a new 
low for the year—265.21 on Thursday—but 
recovered slightly on Friday in quiet and 
narrow trading. 

Meanwhile, there was little optimism in 
financial circles that any marked upturn 
would occur soon in general business spend- 
ing, steel and automotive output and rail- 
road traffic. And Wall Street was bracing for 
a flood of bad first-quarter earnings reports 
and dividend actions. These are expected 
to reach high tide in the next few weeks. 

The recession has caught up with even the 
world’s largest corporation, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The utility’s first- 
quarter report showed installation of only 
450,000 telephones, against 775,000 in the 
first quarter of last year. Officials said 
the company’s $2 billion construction pro- 
gram is being closely watched, with some 
projects being deferred. 


MORE GLOOMY DATA 


Other adverse economic news last week 
included: 

Unemployment insurance claims rose in 
major industrial cities in the first week of 
April, indicating a further rise in the number 
of jobless since the mid-March total of 
5,198,000. 

Steel production continued around 48 per- 
cent of capacity. 

Other metals failed to show any real signs 
of revived strength. Custom smelters 
trimmed refined copper a half cent to 231% 
cents a pound after a promising late-March 
rally in demand fizzled. 

The administration is apparently anxious 
now to soft-pedal the need for tax cuts. 
President Eisenhower asserted that business 
conditions were not critical enough now to 
warrant tax slashes or other emergency 
measures. Instead, he urged the public to 
buy more, but to be selective in their pur- 
chases, 


SLOW SIGNAL UP 

of the Treasury Robert B. Ander- 

son also raised a red flag against tax relief of 
a competitive or hasty nature. He urged 
the public to buy more, too, but his call was 
for more purchases of savings bonds as one 
means of stimulating tomorrow’s economy. 
‘Whether a general tax cut is advisable now 
or whether it would actually stimulate the 
economy substantially enough to offset the 
loss of revenues it would cause is a matter 
of conjecture. But there is considerable 
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weight of opinion in business and other 
circles that at least some sort of tax reform 
is necessary to stimulate business spending 
more than consumer spending. 

Doubtless this whole subject of tax relief 
will have considerable airing this week when 
a Congressional committee opens hearings on 
the country’s economic condition. If the 
hearings do nothing else, they will keep alive 
the need for at least not dismissing tax relief 
as a recession antidote. 

T. E. M. 


From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of April 14, 1958] 


FUNDAMENTAL MALADJUSTMENTS STILL 
UNCORRECTED 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


As indicated in this space last week, in- 
terest in the formation of the right bank of 
the current recession valley, its timing, and 
its amplitude has reached persistent front- 
page proportions. 

Discussions of the subject by amateur and 
professional business analysts can scarcely be 
worthy of consideration unless there is evi- 
dence of a thorough understanding of the 
maladjustments that the recession is in the 
procees of correcting. 

Public attention probably is focused most 
sharply on unemployment, but unemploy- 
ment is the result of slackening demand for 
goods and services. We cannot hope to 
evolve a satisfactory solution for unemploy- 
ment unless we have a clear comprehension 
of the reasons why demand went into a 
slump. 

With the FRB index of industrial produc- 
tion ranging between 144 and 147 for the 
12 months ending with last September, and 
with the labor force occupied at a very high 
rate during that period, the physical and 
human capacities of the economy were being 
utilized so completely that an inflationary 
wage-price spiral was being nourished, and 
rising interest rates were giving clear warning 
that the economy’s loss of financial liquidity 
was reaching serious proportions. 

In retrospect, it is now easy to recognize 
the excesses that were an integral part of the 
peak rate of activity a year or soago. There 
was plenty of argument about the matter 
then, but it is now quite evident that the 
earlier activity included excessive expansion 
of the facilities for production and distribu- 
tion. It included a rate of demand for goods 
and services that could only be accomplished 
by a rate of debt expansion that was exces- 
sive in relation to current earning power, 
And after a long trend of deteriorating finan- 
cial liquidity, which had prevailed rather 
generally throughout the entire postwar pe- 
riod, the excessive demands for credit collided 
with the fact that this loss of liquidity had 
finally reached a state of deterioration be- 
yond which it would be hazardous to go. 

In brief then, the lefthand bank of the 
current recession valley was really higher 
than it should have been, even after allow- 
ing for long-term growth trends of popula- 
tion and standard of living improvement. 
This is not hindsight; the condition was em- 
phasized in these columns ad nauseam 
throughout that earlier period. 

With that background clearly in mind, the 
sequence of interesting causes and effects 
that has been taking place in recent months 
becomes more meaningful in the current dis- 
cussions about the business outlook, The 
increasing use of credit a year ago in the 
face of deteriorating financial liquidity was 
one of the causes of the slackening demand 
which we now call recession. Now, the 
slackening demand for goods and services is 
reducing the need for credit and is causing 
a major change in credit markets. 

The cause and effect sequences are empha- 
sized here with the hope that this will pro- 
mote an understanding of the fact that busi- 
ness prospects will be influenced strongly by 
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the status of the blend of the cause and 
effect forces at any given time. 

The money and credit factor, as a vital 
ingredient of this blend, is no longer re- 
tarding business activity. Rather, there are 
plenty of evidences of an increasing avail- 
ability of credit in relation to the demand 
therefor. Mortgage credit is easing visibly 
and short-term bank credit is in abundant 
supply. The business analyst will recognize 
the significance of the fact that the posi- 
tion of this particular economic force has 
changed from a brake on business activity 
to a potential accelerating position within 
& comparatively short period of about 9 
months. 

But the reversal in the direction of this 
particular force does not of itself assure the 
immediate resumption of a high level of em- 
ployment and a high level of business ac- 
tivity. The new availability of credit is 
only one of several ingredients needed for 
recovery. 

Investment people realize that an expan- 
sion of bank credit at this particular phase 
of the business cycle makes funds available 
first to security markets, and only after a 
time lag will the enlarged supply of funds 
stimulate business activity. The time lag 
is necessary because more time is needed 
for the correction of maladjustments in the 
nonmonetary sectors of the economy. 

In the current instance, the business 
analyst cannot feel very sure about the loca- 
tion of the turning point in the recession 
when significant, but unpredictable, deci- 
sions are yet to be made in respect to price 
and wage policies. It is completely clear 
that the current slump is the result of pol- 
icies which priced goods and services (in- 
cluding the services of workers) out of the 
market. We have seen unit production drop 
about 12 percent in 8 months, but we still 
do not know what is going to happen to the 
wage-price situation. If we could not con- 
tinue to move production at the 1945 FRB 
index level into consumption at the price 
levels of last autumn, by what line of logic 
can we hope to move goods into consump- 
tion in satisfactory volume at the current 
higher price level, especially when there is 
an immediate threat of even higher labor 
costs. 

The point is that a reasonably satisfactory 
correction of fundamental maladjustments 
in the nonmonetary sectors has not been 
achieved. Hence, predictions that the re- 
cession will bottom out in the current quar- 
terly period, or at any other specific date, 
would seem to be lacking proper foundation 
until some of these questions are answered— 
in spite of the fact that the money and 
credit ingredient in the current blend of 
economic forces is no longer acting as a re- 
tarding factor. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 14, 1958] 
STEEL PRODUCTION SLIPS To 48 PERCENT OF 
CAPACITY : 

CLEVELAND, April 13.—For the second 
straight week steel production hit a new 
recession low last week, declining a half 
point to 48 percent of capacity, Steel maga- 
zine reported today. 

Modest upturns are probable in late April 
and early May from last week’s output of 
1,294.000 net tons of steel for ingots and 
castings, the weekly metalworking journal 
said. 

Because steel production for the year to 
date has averaged only about half of capacity, 
there is less talk of a price increase when 
the United Steelworkers get their July 1 
wage boost. Such talk was common in the 
industry early this year. 

The downward price moyement in alum- 
inum also discourages a price increase in 
steel, the magazine reported. But any steel 
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price cuts appear unlikely. Steel quoted 
a stainless steel sales manager as saying: 

“Aluminum sheets were 10 cents a pound 
cheaper than stainless in 1954, and the gap 
has since increased. Why should we worry 
about additional costs? We don’t cut prices 
just to maintain our market share.” 

However, Steel said, the 2-cents-a-pound 
reduction in aluminum “makes it doubtful 
steelmakers in general will try to pass along 
all additional costs they'll incur on July 1 
when higher wages go into effect.” 

Warehouses are loaded with steel and the 
demand of major consumers continues soft, 
with automotive buying almost nil, Steel 
said. Construction has not taken up the 
slack. 

Steel’s price composite on prime steel- 
making scrap slipped another 16 cents last 
week to $34.17 a gross ton. 

The slowness of new orders also has 
prompted steelmakers to ship farther and 
pay more shipping costs in their quest of 
new markets, the magazine said. 


THE WARNING AGAINST TAX CUTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my own 
personal feeling in relation to much of 
the discussion we have had in relation 
to a tax cut is pretty well summarized 
by what the President has said—that we 
should have a better understanding of 
the inflation threat. 

I myself am satisfied, from letters I 
have received from citizens of my home 
State, that they are beginning to realize 
that economic ills cannot be cured by 
mere legislation. Of course, we know 
what Bernard M. Baruch has said about 
cutting taxes. 

I have in my hand a clipping from 
the Washington Star entitled “The 
Warning Against Tax Cuts,” written by 
David Lawrence. I think it clearly in- 
dicates that businessmen are now more 
fully aware of the excesses which 
brought about the recession. The reces- 
sion we are now suffering is in many 
respects due to what has been character- 
ized as excesses in overproduction of 
many articles. Now, on top of that, we 
have engendered fears which have 
caused some persons not to buy when 
they should. Fewer, however, are 
wringing their hands and asking Wash- 
ington for help than in the past. 

In my own State we have set up or- 
ganizations designed to provide self-help 
in the communities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article written by David 
Lawrence be printed following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue WARNING AGatnst Tax Curs— BERNARD 
BARUCH SEES PRICE AND WAGE RESTRAINTS 
AS URGENT NEED Now 

(By David Lawrence) 

Bernard M. Baruch, elder statesman, has 
no ax to grind. He is retired from any busi- 
ness activity and devotes himself to philan- 
thropic and public-service interests. What 
he says, therefore, out of an abundance of ex- 
perience with the ups and downs of the na- 
tional economy, can be listened to with con- 
fidence by all groups—labor, management, 
and political parties, 

And B. M., as he is familiarly known 
here, tells the Senate Finance Committee 
at its hearings that the danger of infia- 
tion is greater than the dangers of the pres- 
ent recession. He deplores the pressure of 
every economic group for advantages for 
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itself and argues against tax cuts, even hint- 
ing that some tax increase might be neces- 
sary. 


“Each group,” he says, “wants to shift the 
burden of dislocation to someone else. Each 
wants special consideration, arguing that its 
wages or prices or profits must be kept up to 
avoid a depression . 

“Nothing is more dangerous than this no- 
tion that economic salvation lies through 
Government intercession. Government did 
not keep us from getting into our present 
condition. How can we rely upon it to get 
us out of it? * * * 

“A tax cut will increase the deficit, add 
to the debt, and further weaken the Gov- 
ernment’s credit. To reduce revenues be- 
fore our defenses are secure and our debt 
manageable is uneconomic and immoral.” 

But Mr. Baruch’s main fire is directed 
against the wage-price spiral. He says: 

“Nothing would be more effective in turn- 
ing the tide than to halt the never-ending 
spiral of wages and prices. The best stimu- 
lant to our economy would come from price 
reductions. The consumer, who has no 
lobby or bargaining agent, is belatedly re- 
belling against having every wage and cost 
increase passed on to him. If industry and 
labor continue to push up wage, price, and 
profit levels, they will price themselves out 
of the market. Consumer resistance will 
grow, further depressing economic activity 
and adding to unemployment. Foreign goods 
will enter our markets in increasing quan- 
tities with unsettling effects on our domestic 
economy, our tariff policies; and our allies 
and friends.” 

There is in the Baruch statement a hint 
about the alternative—namely, wage and 
price control—as he declares: 

“No one is more concerned to see labor pre- 
serve its gains thanIam. But we must halt 
the wild, unmerry chase of prices, wages, and 
profits. We prefer not to compel this by 
legislative flat or Executive order. We rely 
upon individual action, self-discipline, and 
enlightened selfishness of labor and indus- 
trial leaders. If they cannot recognize that 
self-interest requires concern for the na- 
tional interest, then they and the Nation as 
a whole will be made to suffer. If they will 
not adjust voluntarily and in time to the law 
of supply and demand, the adjustment even- 
tually forced on them will be much more 
painful. 

“It would be an inspiring and salutary 
thing if the leaders of our great labor unions 
and businesses would jointly pledge to the 
President that for 1 year there will be no in- 
crease in wages or prices, and that profit mar- 
gins would at least be frozen.” 

More and more there is talk in Washington 
about the failure to restrain the labor mo- 
nopolies which are virtually fixing higher 
and higher prices. The labor monopoly in 
the auto industry, for example, is about to 
increase the costs of automobiles. 

Which would the Nation prefer—economic 
anarchy as at present, with its dangerous 
declines and the accumulating of huge defi- 
cits in the Treasury as pump priming meas- 
ures are voted by Congress, or some form of 
economic restraint such as wage and price 
control? If the Congress voted for a l-year 
wage and price control law it could halt the 
trend toward inflation at least long enough 
to permit the national economy to gain 
strength. But if nothing is to be done to 
restrain organized greed—and particularly 
the politically minded union leaders who feel 
they cannot hold their offices unless they 
win increases in wages—then the present re- 
cession will indeed deepen into a real de- 
pression and the end result could be wage 
and price control anyhow. 

So the alternatives which Elder Statesman 
Baruch now presents are unmistakably clear 
in their warning of the disaster that lies 
ahead unless the right measures of restraint 
are applied now. 
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` Few men in Congress, for political reasons, 
would dare to come out in favor of the ad- 
vice just given them, but an informed public 
opinion some day will have to demand what 
nobody really likes—namely, wage and price 
controls. 

Unless which is eager to fight 
administered prices by industry, is as ready 
to do battle against industrywide bargaining 
by national unions which set the wage costs 
and indirectly the prices of the major prod- 
ucts in America today, the national economy 
will hardly wind up the current recession 
before it runs into an inflationary crisis and 
crash that may be much worse than any- 
thing yet experienced. 


AWARD OF DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE CONTRACTS TO LABOR- 
SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of this body 
to a recent report of the Department of 
Defense which covers the award of con- 
tracts to labor-surplus areas. The re- 
port covers the last 6 months of 1957, 
and summarizes the operation of the so- 
called preference policy. I should also 
like to call attention to an excellent arti- 
cle analyzing the report. The article 
was written by Mr. J. F. Ter Horst, and 
was published in the Detroit News for 
April 13. 

It seems apparent that the preference 
policy in awarding contracts to labor- 
surplus areas has been ineffective. Out 
of the masive sum of $6.05 billion 
awarded in that period, the 88 distressed 
communities shared only $157.3 million 
in competitive contracts. Less than $1 
million in defense work went to the Na- 
tion’s 88 labor-surplus areas in the last 
half of 1957. None of the preferential 
contracts went into Michigan, which has 
been on the depressed list far longer than 
most of the other States. 

Mr. President, about a month ago I 
joined with nine other Members of this 
body in requesting the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Neil McElroy, and the Gen- 
eral Services Administrator, Mr. Frank- 
lin Floete, to lend assistance to the Na- 
tion’s depressed areas by operating a 
set-aside program for needy sections of 
our economy. 

Under the set-aside mechanism, Fed- 
eral contracts would be divided into two 
parts. One-half of the contracts would 
be awarded to the lowest bidders, re- 
gardless of location; and the remainder 
would be set aside for firms in labor- 
surplus areas. Once the low bid was se- 
cured, the firms in depressed areas would 
be given an opportunity to match it. 
This plan has two advantages: 

First, the Government would get the 
work done at no additional cost to the 
taxpayers. At the same time, firms in 
labor-surplus areas would get a real 
“assist” in obtaining new business. The 
net result should be more job openings. 

We received prompt replies from 
Messrs. McElroy and Floete, who prom- 
ised their fullest cooperation. The De- 
fense Department went even farther, and 
indicated that in some cases more than 
half of the total procurement would be 
set aside for depressed areas. 

Mr. President, it was a shock to me to 
learn from the published story that de- 
pressed areas, even though backed by a 
Government policy which gives them 
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preference, had received next to none of 
the much-needed work. Now that the 
set-aside program has been officially en- 
dorsed by the Defense Department and 
GSA, there should be no question at all 
of directing work—and directing it fast— 
into labor-surplus areas. 

I am certain that procurement officials 
in the departments are aware that the 
Senators who support this very practical 
means of assisting needy areas are doing 
so in all seriousness. We shall scrutinize 
future Defense Department reports, to 
make sure that the set-aside program is 
operating effectively. 

In the meantime, I should like to pro- 
pose to the Senators who joined with me 
in this much-needed proposal that we ar- 
range a meeting with the Secretary of 
Defense and his procurement officials, 
for a detailed briefing on the workings of 
the set-aside program, so that we may 
obtain an accurate view of what our 
depressed areas can expect from its op- 
eration. I offer the facilities of my 
office for such a conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred, as published in the Detroit News 
of April 13, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE BYPASSED ON DEFENSE JOBS 
(By J. F. Ter Horst) 

WASHINGTON, April 12.—A sixth-month re- 
port by the Defense Department disclosed 
today that the Nation’s 88 labor surplus 
areas got less than $1 million in defense-work 
under the so-called preference policy for 
aiding distressed communities. 

During the same period, the Department 
placed contracts for military procurement 
and construction totaling almost $6.05 
billion, 

NONE TO MOVE 

Of 3 contracts totaling $927,260 and 
awarded on a preferential basis, none went 
to Detroit or to 8 other Michigan cities on 
the critical list. 

On top of this, the Defense Department 
froze millions of dollars in funds appro- 
priated by Congress for defense purchases 
during the period. In 1 category alone— 
combat and support vehicles, supplied by the 
auto and truck industry—86.5 percent of the 
funds, amounting to $332 million, were held 
back until after the beginning of 1958. 

IKE GETS SUMMARY 

The contract data, covering the last half 
of 1957, is contained in a report by Perkins 
McGuire, Assistant Defense Secretary, and 
in a summary given President Eisenhower 
by Defense Secretary McElroy. 

A top Defense Department spokesman 
called the McGuire report bleak, but said 
it doesn't mean the administration is ignor- 
ing long-standing demands of Congress that 
procurement contracts be set aside to help 
labor surplus areas recover from the eco- 
nomic squeeze. 

On the contrary, he said, the Department 
last month initiated a new look at the situa- 
tion in order to assign more defense work 
to the recession-hit communities. 

OPTIMISTIC VIEW 

“We are going over the contracts more 
carefully now,” he said. The next report 
won't look as bleak as the last one.” 

Although Michigan’s cities have been on 
the distressed list at least since last July— 
and some cities in the country as long as 
6 years—the defense spokesmen said the 
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new emphasis on preferential awarding did 
not begin until mid-March because employ- 
ment did not “really hit the fan” until then. 

Michigan’s nine labor surplus areas are Bay 
City, Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Iron 
Mountain, Jackson, Monroe, Muskegon, and 
Port Huron. 

From July 1 through December 31, 1957, 
no Army, Navy, or Air Force contracts were 
awarded in any of these cities under the 
preference policy for distressed regions. 

NINE WON CONTRACTS 

Firms in the 9 cities did gain $96 mil- 
lion in defense contracts during the period 
on a competitive basis, however. The bulk 
of these $67.5 million, was awarded by the 
Army to firms submitting low bids in nation- 
wide competition. 

In all, the 88 distressed communities shared 
$157.3 million in competitive contracts out 
of the $6.05 billion awarded in the period. 

The Defense Department’s fund freeze dur- 
ing the period was detailed in McElroy’s sum- 
mary of contract awards for Mr. Eisenhower. 

Of $16.04 billion appropriated for spending 
after July 1 last year, McElroy said the De- 
fense Department awarded only $6.05 bil- 
lion, or 37.7 percent. 

THIRTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS FOR STATE 

For military vehicles—Michigan’s major 
defense contribution—the Department 
awarded $52 million or 13.5 percent of the 
money Congress voted for vehicle purchases. 

Because of the lag in contract awarding, 
McElroy raised a doubt that all of the funds 
can be allocated before the fiscal year ends 
this June 30. 

He told the President he will “make every 
effort consistent with sound management” to 
accomplish the year’s procurement program 
on schedule. 

Two weeks ago, Army Secretary Brucker 
scheduled $100 million worth of new ve- 
hicle contracts. Additional missile contracts 
also have gone to Chrysler. 


AVERAGE 9.3 PERCENT 


Labor surplus areas on the list in 1957 
averaged 9.3 percent unemployment, or al- 
most double the average for the rest of the 
country, according to a report for the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

From July 1 through December 31, 1957, 
McGuire’s report showed three contracts 
were awarded on a set aside basis for help- 
ing the 88 regions on the list. All were 
Navy orders for coal. 

A $431,135 contract was given United 
Eastern Coal Sales Corp., in the Clearfield- 
Dubois area of Pennsylvania on the distressed 
list since 1953. A $261,000 purchase was 
made from Republic Coal and Coke Co., at 
Petersburg, Ind. A $235,000 order was 
placed with Island Creek Coal Sales Co., in 
the Richlands-Bluefield region of Virginia. 
The latter has been on the critical list since 
1954. 

NOT SO OPTIMISTIC 

A few days ago, Michigan’s Senator POTTER 
and 9 other Senators asked the Defense 
Department and the General Services Ad- 
ministration to swing more work into labor 
surplus areas. Porrer said McElroy has 
promised fullest cooperation and indicated 
that more than half of all total procure- 
ment would be set aside for depressed areas. 

McElroy’s assistants, however, are not so 
optimistic. 

The preferential policy is supposed to 
work this way: 

Of an order for 10,000 items, half would 
be submitted to all bidders to establish the 
lowest price. 

MUST MATCH BID 


Firms making these items in depressed 
areas then would be asked if they can match 
the low bid. If they can, they may get a 
contract for part of the Government order. 
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“If they can’t match the bid, they still 
won't get the business,” one official said. 
Small business firms are supposed to take 
preference over large corporations under the 
policy. 

One source said the “labor surplus” desig- 
nation is really meant to be a sort of “psy- 
chological stimulus” to manufacturers in 
hopes it will encourage them to scramble for 
defense contracts. 


PAPER AND PULP DAY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, to- 
day the South is celebrating Paper and 
Pulp Day in recognition of the great 
contribution to its economy which has 
been made by the paper industry. 

The rise of the paper industry in the 
South has been rapid and dramatic. Al- 
most unknown in the South a genera- 
tion ago, it ranks today as one of the 
region’s great industries. It is prosper- 
ous and growing. I am glad to point 
out that in no State has its rise been 
more impressive than in my own State 
of Tennessee. 

Based principally on the southern 
pine, the most familiar tree of the 
South, this great industry has not only 
provided large payrolls for industrial 
workers, but it has added very greatly to 
the income of farmers and growers of 
timber. 

The southern pine was once regarded 
as a nuisance by our farmers. If a field 
were left unused for a year or two, the 
farmer often discovered that he had a 
young forest of pine trees coming up. 
Yet the easy seeding and rapid growth 
of the southern pine under the influ- 
ences of warm skies, a long growing sea- 
son, and plentiful rainfall, have been 
the basis for the growth of paper- 
making. 

The southern pine has always been 
the South’s principal source of lumber. 
It has contributed riches in the form of 
resins and turpentine. But its new use 
as a basis for paper may well prove its 
most valuable use. 

Kraft paper is the foremost product 
of southern mills, but paperboard for 
boxes and bags and boxes themselves 
are made in the South. In a world 
hungry for newsprint, the discovery of a 
way to make good white newsprint from 
the southern pine has been very wel- 
come. 

I know I speak for all Tennesseans 
when I pay tribute to the pulp and 
paper industry of the South. We wel- 
come the great investment it has made 
in Tennessee and the rest of the South. 
We are grateful for the jobs it has 
created for our men and women. We 
are thankful for the opportunity it has 
brought our farmers to make profitable 
and constructive use of their land. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
April 14, 1890, 68 years ago, delegates 
from the American Republics gathered 
in Washington for the First Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 
These delegates were familiar with Boli- 
var's and Clay’s vision of a new world, 
a world united in brotherhood for peace 
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and progress. At the time it was only a 
vision, seemingly refuted by the facts of 
international life. 

Practical men were ready to point to 
innumerable lessons in history to prove 
that an assortment of nations with con- 
flicting interests, a diversity of tongues, 
and great disparity in wealth and power 
could never cooperate for long. More- 
over, in the interim since Bolivar’s time, 
some of the American nations had in- 
dulged in a number of fierce fratricidal 
clashes which had left a legacy of bitter 
memories. Distrust, suspicion, and envy, 
the persistent diseases of Europe, la- 
mentably pocked the American scene too. 

But somehow the people of the Amer- 
icas could not be dissuaded from believ- 
ing they were different. Europe had 
failed, but the New World they contem- 
plated was to be no carbon copy of 
Europe. With their characteristic opti- 
mism and enterprise, the people of the 
Americas set about creating a new form 
of international life. For a blueprint 
they possessed but an illusory dream and 
a determined will to achieve their goal. 
Though much work remains to be done, 
no one today doubts the success of their 
efforts. 

James G. Blaine, then the United 
States Secretary of State, delivered a 
welcoming address to his fellow dele- 
gates to the first Inter-American Confer- 
ence. It is a masterful description of the 
intangible faith we call Pan American- 
ism. On this 68th anniversary of the 
founding of the inter-American system, 
it is fitting that we recall Blaine’s words, 
when he declared: 

The delegates I am addressing can do much 
to establish permanent relations of confi- 
dence, respect, and friendship between the 
nations which we represent. They can 
show to the world an honorable, peaceful 
conference of 18 independent American 
powers, in which all shall meet together on 
terms of absolute equality; a conference in 
which there can be no attempt to coerce a 
Single delegate against his own conception 
of the interests of his nation; a conference 
which will permit no secret understanding on 
any subject, but will frankly publish to the 
world all its conclusions; a conference which 
will tolerate no spirit of conquest but will 
aim to cultivate an American sympathy as 
broad as both continents; a conference which 
will form no selfish alliance against the 
older nations from which we are proud to 
claim inheritance—a conference, in fine, 
which will seek nothing, propose nothing, 
endure nothing that is not, in the general 
sense of the delegates, timely and wise and 
peaceful. 

We meet in firm belief that the nations of 
America ought to be and can be more help- 
ful, each to the other, than they now are, 
and that each will find advantage and profit 
from an enlarged intercourse with the others. 

We believe that hearty cooperation, based 
on hearty confidence, will save all American 
states from the burdens and evils which 
have long and cruelly afflicted the older na- 
tions of the world. 

We believe that a spirit of justice, of com- 
mon and equal interest between the Ameri- 
can states, will leave no room for an artificial 
balance of power like unto that which had 
led to wars abroad and drenched Europe in 
blood. 

We believe that friendship, avowed with 
candor and maintained with good faith, will 
remove from American states the necessity of 
guarding boundary lines between themselves 
with fortifications and military force. * * * 
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We believe that friendship and not force, 
the spirit of just law and not violence of the 
mob, should be the recognized rule of ad- 
ministration between American nations and 
in American nations. 


Experienced European statesmen 
might smile in knowing cynicism, but the 
delegates to the young Republic meet- 
ing in Washington 68 years ago dared 
to experiment. Perhaps the sophisti- 
cated statesmen at that time did indeed 
smile at the chasm between Blaine’s 
lofty ideals and the timid step taken by 
the conference. As will be recalled, the 
conference merely established a Com- 
mercial Bureau. But that insignificant 
little bureau was a step, and the only 
way to learn to walk is to put a foot 
forward. 

The dream, that vision of a new world 
freed from bloodshed and devoted to 
peaceful, cooperative pursuits, proved to 
be enduring indeed. As step by step the 
American Republics grew to entrust 
their system with more duties, the Com- 
mercial Bureau became the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Finally a decade ago, when 
we got around to formalizing our work- 
ing relationship and describing its aims 
and functions in a charter, we discov- 
ered that we already had erected a 
potent system to pursue the purposes so 
eloquently outlined by James G. Blaine. 

Today the Organization of American 
States stands as the most effective in- 
ternational system ever created by man- 
kind. In various ways its 21 member 
states work daily to make this hemi- 
sphere a better place in which to live 
for all its people. 

To assure a peaceful environment 
necessary for the private pursuit of hap- 
piness, the American Republics coop- 
erate to maintain peace. They have de- 
clared that an armed attack by any 
state against an American state shall 
be considered as an attack against all. 
Unlike any other regional organization, 
elaborate machinery has been estab- 
lished to aid in the peaceful settlement 
of differences that may arise between 
member states. It was only last May 
the Organization of American States 
demonstrated its smooth-working ma- 
chinery which went into gear to prevent 
hostilities between Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. 

Besides its peace-keeping tasks the 
Organization of American States has 
taken up arms against the enemies of 
man. Through this great organization 
the 21 American Republies are contin- 
ually making war on illiteracy, disease, 
poor housing, and inadequate diet. 

As a result of its proven effectiveness, 
the inter-American system is no longer 
an object of ridicule. It has come a long 
way since its nucleus, the Commercial 
Bureau, was established on April 14, 1890. 
It is well to recall, on its anniversary, 
that the essence of the inter-American 
system is not some special apparatus 
neatly built into a charter. The heart 
of the inter-American system is a faith, 
embodying the same intangible convic- 
tions of Clay, Bolivar, Blaine, Hull, and 
Roosevelt, that breathes life into a 
word—Pan Americanism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
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lowing my remarks on Pan-American 
Day, an excellent letter which was pre- 
pared by the Honorable Phelps Phelps, 
former Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and several other news- 
papers. 

The contents of this letter merit the 
attention of the Congress, since the views 
expressed are those which have been of 
concern to all of us desiring to further 
improve good relations with our neigh- 
bors to the South. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To the EDITOR. 

Sm: With the approach of Pan American 
Day the matter of our relationship with 
other American nations is again brought into 
sharp relief. But this year, as a result of 
international developments, the issue is sud- 
denly most vital. There has been a definite 
Soviet inclination toward Latin America, em- 
phasized recently by an offer of a trade 
agreement to Argentina. This is the same 
kind of an arrangement recently concluded 
between Russia and Egypt, in which the 
recipient nation receives more in value than 
the Soviets, and pays off over a long term, 
at small interest. 

This Russian offer to Argentina comes at 
a time when relations between us and our 
neighbors to the south are not at best. This 
was evident during the last year in the 
United Nations, where Latin American na- 
tion delegates voted against our position 
more than ever before. 

The Soviet overtures toward Latin America 
are not to be taken lightly. They are the 
first moves in the Russian infiltration pro- 
gram which worked so well in the Middle 
East. We must remember that to many 
people the threats from communism do not 
appear as perilous as they do to us. We 
cannot shout “Red” and expect these people 
to jump across a line into our protective 
arms. 

We can expect, however, that if we make 
a sensible and intelligent approach to re- 
establishing their confidence in us, these ef- 
forts will be met with friendly cooperation. 

One thing we can do, and here our Gov- 
ernment can help immeasurably, is to in- 
crease the flow of tourists to Latin America. 
Tourists spending United States dollars will 
bolster the economy of the Latin-American 
countries, and they will be able to buy 
more of our goods. 

Another matter of extreme importance 
involves financial aid to Latin American 
nations. Giving money is repulsive because 
no nation desires charity and those which 
circumstance forces to accept it are resent- 
ful. Lending money at short-term, high 
interest has proven unsuccessful. But 
lending money or arranging payments for 
goods on long-range, short-interest terms 
not only permits the recipient nations to 
maintain their self-respect and integrity, 
but will bring tangible returns in apprecia- 
tion and cooperation. 

We might, on this Pan American Day, 
rededicate ourselves to the principles of in- 
ternational relations set forth by the late 
Cordell Hull: Justice, equality and coopera- 
tion. And we might put these principles 
into practice by using our influence to see 
that our southern neighbors use our help to 
help themselves, 

PHELPS PHELPS, 
Former Ambassador to 
Dominican Republic. 
NEWARK. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to also have 
printed in the Recorp two editorials, 
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one of which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star and the other in the 
Washington Daily News, in commemo- 
ration of the 68th anniversary of Pan 
American Day, and an article from the 
Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 
Dax or THE AMERICAS 


Today marks the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the Organization of American 
States. With the exception of Canada, which 
is a sort of informal member, this family of 
nations (21 of them) embraces every country 
in the Western Hemisphere. More important 
than that, however, it embraces an idea that 
sets up a splendid goal for the entire world, 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

The idea can be expressed simply enough, 
What it means, in practice, is good neigh- 
borliness in the form of economic, political 
and cultural cooperation among all the coun- 
tries of our hemisphere. It means also, again 
in practice as well as in words, a common 
effort in behalf of mutual defense and the 
peaceful settlement of inter-American dis- 
putes. These are not dreamy objectives. 
They are not ideals far removed from reality. 
As has been demonstrated many times in 
the past—most recently in the way OAS has 
relaxed potentially dangerous tensions be- 
tween certain of our sister republics in Cen- 
tral America—the nations of the so-called 
New World have really learned to live to- 
gether, and work together, to a degree not 
equaled by most of the Old World. 

To say this, of course, is not to suggest 
that our inter-American system is flawless. 
Actually, in terms of its internal stresses and 
strains, it still falls far short of perfection. 
But even so, taken all in all, the peoples 
living within it—upward of 355 million hu- 
man beings with widely diverse back- 
grounds—have blazed a kind of trail for 
Europe, Asia and Africa in the difficult busi- 
ness of promoting international harmony on 
a regional basis. In that sense, as President 
Eisenhower once declared, there can be no 
doubt that our hemispheric cooperation 
represents “an historic and meaningful 
unity. It has been—for our whole conti- 
nent—an honest and productive unity. It 
can be—for other areas of the world—a pro- 
phetic and inspiring unity. For it is trium- 
phant testimony, before all the world, that 

and trust and fellowship can rule 
the conduct of all nations, large and small, 
who will respect the life and dignity of each 
other.” 

So on this Pan American Day, a day which 
our hemisphere has formally celebrated on 
every April 14 since 1931, we and all the other 
nations of the New World have reason to take 
pride in the great regional community we 
have organized and are still working to per- 
fect. And by the same token, as interested 
onlookers, nations elsewhere have reason to 
study this community as the possible fore- 
runner of a worldwide family of peoples 
joined together as good neighbors cooperat- 
ing for a decent and enduring peace. 

{From the Washington Daily News of April 
14, 1958} 
OAS 

Like all married folk once the honeymoon 
is over, the nations in the Americas forget 
from time to time how fond they are of each 
other and how bound up they are in ties 
that could be broken only through agonizing 
stress. 

They may spat and complain and argue 
over finances, but underneath it all is a 
solid foundation of common interest, a great 
deal of mutual respect, and a deep under- 
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standing that they are much happier and 
much better off together than they could 
ever be apart. 

The News’ Latin American columnist Ed- 
ward Tomlinson points all this up in his 
piece today on page two. 

In this editorial column, we just take this 
time to salute the Organization of American 
States in its commemoration of Pan-Ameri- 
can Day and to congratulate this valuable 
organization on its many successes. 

It would be easy to write a critical edi- 
torial about OAS. It is always easy to be 
critical, human imperfections being what 
they are. And it is a fact that on several 
fairly recent occasions, OAS has been weak, 
hypocritical, and has betrayed the long-term 
interests of the peoples of the hemisphere 
for the sake of the short-term ease of some 
of the delegates to it. Some of the diplomats 
assigned to it who could have influenced 
OAS and their own governments’ policies, 
failed to stand up and get counted on their 
convictions, because it might have been un- 
pleasant. 

However, time has a way of catching up 
with ideas, and there will come a day when 
such humanitarian notions will be dealt 
with; when, for instance, freedom of speech 
will be as stoutly defended as the freedom 
for discredited dictators to go over the bor- 
der with their loot; when the safety of the 
individual from secret police will be as much 
the concern of all the Americas as safety of 
the individual from yellow fever; when the 
right to know will be as stoutly defended 
as the right to get rich. 

But it all takes time, and the plain fact 
is, that no international organization has a 
more splendid record of accomplishment 
than OAS. It has stopped wars, assuaged 
national political wounds, brought health to 
millions of persons, let the work of many 
artists be known to the world, spread knowl- 
edge, and has provided the mechanism to 
bring a better life to the already tremendous 
and still exploding population of the New 
World, 

It represents the high point of interna- 
tional cooperation, peace, and good will in 
our troubled world. 

Even greater triumphs remain ahead for 
OAS, won in the name of humanity. 


[From the Washington Daily News of April 
14, 1958 


LEADERS DETERMINED TO DEVELOP UNDER- 
STANDING—NEW AIR OF FRIENDLINESS MARKS 
START or Pan AMERICAN WEEK 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 

Cuban civil war headlines to the contrary, 
as another Pan American Week gets under 
way there are fewer dictators and strong- 
man governments in power and more friend- 
liness and understanding between the 21 
American Republics, Canada and the scores 
of islands and colonies of this hemisphere 
than In a generation. 

Today, governments schools and civic or- 
ganizations from Washington to Buenos 
Aires are celebrating the 68th anniversary of 
the Pan American movement and the 10th 
birthday of the Organization of American 
States. 

The violence, open warfare, political con- 
fusion and tension that prevail in Africa, 
the Middle and Far East, as well as parts of 
Europe, make the New World seem like an 
oasis of peace by comparison. 

South of the border there is greater de- 
termination than ever before among the re- 
sponsible leaders and citizens to maintain 
and develop human freedom. 

FEELING 


The very fact that a large element of the 
population of Cuba has challenged President 
Fulgencio Batista and his army's domina- 
tion of the island, its press and the very 
thought of the people, is added evidence of 
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the growing feeling in the Americas against 
one-man rule. 

The origins, or the methods by which sev- 
eral of the present governments came to of- 
fice would not stand too close a scrutiny, 
but only three outright dictators hold sway 
in Latin America at the moment. They are 
in Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and Para- 
guay. 

The most recent to walk the plank were 
the powerful military usurpers, Gen. Marcos 
Perez Jiminez of Venezuela and Gen. Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla of Colombia. 

Peru and Brazil, where dictatorial regimes 
ruled for many years, are now in the hands 
of duly elected presidents and congresses. 

After months of rioting and bloodshed, the 
Haitian people went to the polls and voted 
for a civilian president. 

In February the Argentines engaged in free 
and unfettered elections for the first time 
in a quarter of a century. 

For the most part unrigged elections are 
becoming the rule rather than the exception. 
In most of the countries government candi- 
dates can no longer be sure of victory. 


EASY VICTORIES 


In the latest elections in Guatemala, Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica opposition candidates 
won hands down. President-elect Arturo 
Frondizi, who takes office in Argentina May 
1, was not only a bitter critic of the govern- 
ment of President Pedro Aramburu, but 
some of the high army officers hinted they 
might not accept him. Yet he won by a 
whopping plurality. 

There are no armies with aggressive pur- 
poses camping on frontiers. From Canada to 
Chile not a single nation is threatening its 
neighbor. This is unique in the world. No 
other comparable region can lay claim to 
such security. 

At the end of its first decade the Organiza- 
tion of American States still has a long way 
to go before it becomes as vigorous, efficient, 
impartial, and effective as an agency of inter- 
national collaboration it was designed to be. 
But, it has been able to act promptly and 
with considerable success in the few emer- 
gencies that have arisen. 

The only threat of conflict, or gunplay, 
that has occurred in the past year, was the 
border dispute between Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. That was settled in short order by 
an OAS Peace Commission, 


PROBLEMS 


Today practically every one of the coun- 
tries, including our own, is beset with trade, 
commercial, financial, and other economic 
problems, that affect its relations with its 
neighbors. Many people in every one, the 
United States included, are talking of higher 
tariffs, quotas, and restrictions on imports 
from the others. 

But by and large, there is an increasing 
realization on the part of governments that 
such matters must be settled by conference 
and consultation, as befits civilized peoples. 

All of which is due, in no small measure, 
to the growing force of aroused and in- 
formed hemisphere public opinion. In the 
past 12 months the Inter American Press 
Association has grown in power and in- 
fluence. It has become a veritable scourge 
for all dictators. 

Its persistent and fearless stand against all 
forms of censorship has stiffened the back- 
bones of many who otherwise would be sub- 
servient in various countries. It has in- 
stilled new courage to speak out against op- 
pression and tyranny, and has been an in- 
spiring example of unselfish international 
cooperation among free men. 

In spite of their internal political 
squabbles, their economic difficulties and 
problems, the Pan American family of na- 
tions offers the world an example in co- 
operation and friendly relations that would 
be hard to equal, 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND HAR- 
BORS—VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. 
NO. 88) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 497. The bill would properly 
authorize needed appropriations of over 
$800 million for 14 previously authorized 
river basin plans on which legal limita- 
tions on appropriations were imposed in 
earlier legislation. The bill would also 
authorize future appropriations for 140 
new water resources development proj- 
ects or project modifications estimated 
to cost nearly $900 million. Many of 
these are sound projects which will 
make important contributions to our na- 
tional wealth, but others are not justi- 
fied for reasons I shall detail. 

It is with real regret that I have found 
it necessary for the second time in 2 
years and for many of the same reasons 
to disapprove omnibus legislation au- 
thorizing appropriations for rivers and 
harbors and flood-control improve- 
ments. 

The Congress in enacting S. 497 has 
in many instances, disregarded the care- 
ful study and considered judgments of 
the professional services and other 
executive agencies concerned. The bill 
would authorize 28 new projects or proj- 
ect modifications estimated to cost about 
$350 million under terms which I can- 
not approve without destroying some of 
the most important governmental poli- 
cies in the field of water-resources de- 
velopment. The bill has other unac- 
ceptable provisions. In particular I be- 
lieve that the bill is defective for the 
following reasons: 

1. It would authorize 14 projects, esti- 
mated to cost about $168 million, on 
which the local participation provided 
for in the bill does not adequately reflect 
the substantial local benefits which 
would result. It would also reduce the 
cost sharing required for one other pre- 
viously authorized project. I believe a 
sound national policy requires that a 
comparable measure of responsibility for 
projects where there are identifiable 
beneficiaries must remain at the State 
and local level. I also believe, as I stated 
in August of 1956 in my disapproval of 
legislation similar to S. 497, that author- 
ization of water-resource projects on the 
terms provided for in the bill would re- 
sult in the loss of the best test yet de- 
vised for insuring that a project is 
sound—the willingness of local people to 
invest their own money in a joint enter- 
prise with the Federal Government. 

2. It would authorize 4 projects esti- 
mated to cost over $27 million on which 
adequate reports have not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Congress under legally es- 
tablished procedures. It is, therefore, 
not possible to determine whether their 
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authorization would be in the public 
interest. 

3. It would authorize 3 projects esti- 
mated to cost about $115 million which 
the reports of the Chief of Engineers 
show have no economic justification. 

I cannot overstate my opposition to 
this kind of waste of public funds. 

4. It would authorize the reimburse- 
ment of local interests for work accom- 
plished by them in their own behalf prior 
to authorization of a Federal project, on 
the grounds that the work is similar to 
that undertaken elsewhere by the Fed- 
eral Government. I consider it quite 
inequitable to provide for this kind of 
reimbursement when local communities 
all over the country are investing their 
money in public works projects which 
are similar to many kinds of Federal 
projects. 

5. It would authorize a new small-boat 
harbor in spite of the fact that adequate 
harbors are located nearby and the like- 
lihood that local interests cannot meet 
the cost-sharing requirements recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers. 

6. It would authorize as costs to Oahe 
and Fort Randall Reservoirs five pay- 
ments for damages alleged to have been 
suffered from construction of those res- 
ervoirs in South Dakota. In three of 
these cases the executive branch has de- 
termined that there is no legal liability 
and the Congress has previously ac- 
cepted this determination. In one of the 
other two cases there appears to be no 
merit to the claim, and in the final case 
it may be possible to adjust the claim 
administratively. 

7. It would authorize, in reservoir 
projects of the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the inclu- 
sion without reimbursement of water 
storage for increasing the flow in times 
of low water, even though the benefi- 
ciaries of such works may be clearly 
identifiable. It would also authorize 
the inclusion of municipal and industrial 
water-supply storage in such projects 
without providing adequate standards 
for payment of an appropriate share of 
the basic costs by local interests. In 
addition, there has been insufficient ex- 
ploration of the complex legal implica- 
tions of these ambiguous provisions as 
affecting water rights. It is my firm 
conviction that such important sub- 
stantive changes affecting water-re- 
sources policy and costs should be made, 
if at all, only after full, independent 
consideration not related to an omnibus 
authorization bill. The Secretary of 
the Army has previously made sugges- 
tions for acceptable legislation on this 
subject. 

8. It contains a provision that, con- 
trary to a time-honored principle, is 
intended to affect the conduct of litiga- 
tion now pending in a Federal court. 

In addition, the bill would authorize 
3 projects estimated to cost about $38 
million, representing the first proposals 
for a broad new Federal program of 
hurricane flood protection in tidal 
waters, without adequate consideration 
of the level of local participation in the 
cost of such a program. These three 
are sound, worthwhile projects, and I 
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believe that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to assist State and 
local communities in such a program of 
local protection against floods resulting 
from hurricanes. I have, therefore, re- 
quested the Secretary of the Army to 
submit to me at the earliest practicable 
date his recommendations for an appro- 
priate division of responsibilities be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
affected State and local governments for 
such a program. I shall then be pre- 
pared to recommend to the Congress the 
enactment of legislation on this subject. 

The argument has been advanced 
that S. 497 is needed for the stimulus to 
the economy which would result from 
starting the projects it would author- 
ize. I would point out that significant 
steps have already been taken to accel- 
erate Federal construction activities. 
Should it be found desirable to increase 
these activities further, appropriations 
will be recommended for projects ca- 
pable of being started quickly. 

At the present time there is a backlog 
of public works projects estimated to 
cost nearly $5 billion. With a few 
minor exceptions, it would be many 
months, even years in the case of larger 
projects, before the necessary plans 
could be completed and actual construc- 
tion started on the new projects which 
this bill would authorize. 

I believe that the experience of the 
last 3 years suggests that the authoriza- 
tion of water resources development 
projects might better be handled by a 
divided approach to the problem. Proj- 
ects favorably reported on by the Chief 
of Engineers, and to which the execu- 
tive branch has no objection, could be 
included in one bill. The authorization 
of other projects, not meeting either of 
the above criteria, could then be pro- 
posed in separate bills, one for each 
such project. This approach would, I 
believe, provide a better opportunity for 
the kind of careful review by the Con- 
gress and the executive branch which 
should be given to matters of such im- 
portance to the people of this Nation. 

Meanwhile, I recommend that the 
Congress act quickly to provide in- 
creased monetary authorizations for the 
river basins where 1958 and 1959 fund 
requirements for projects now under 
construction will exceed present statu- 
tory limits. This can be accomplished 
by enactment of legislation submitted to 
the Congress in January by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, April 15, 1958. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
message accompanying the bill will be 
printed and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
I am about to make relating to the veto 
message be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing the message. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was told by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina during my remarks 
today that the President has vetoed the 
rivers and harbors bill which was sent 
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to the President last week. I have not 
yet received a copy of the message; 
therefore, I am at a loss to know on 
what grounds the President took such 
action. 

I can only say that by the veto the 
President again has demonstrated an 
unwillingness to meet the recession with 
forthright and effective action. Of equal 
importance, this is, I believe, the third 
veto of a rivers and harbors authoriza- 
tion bill for the development of water 
resources, the development of navigable 
streams, and the improvement of har- 
bors, flood control works, and a host of 
other greatly needed projects. 

The President has expressed his re- 
gret at having to veto the measure; but 
in so doing he has only retarded a 
planned program of recovery. The 
President knows there is a backlog of 
public works projects estimated to cost 
almost $5 billion. One of the reasons 
for the backlog is the inaction of the ex- 
ecutive branch, administrative paralysis 
or, at least, sleeping sickness. 

Only recently the President vetoed the 
measure to help stabilize farm income. 
Now we have the veto of a measure 
which was carefully worked over again 
by both Houses of Congress, a measure 
which, by the way, had had eliminated 
from it most of the highly controversial 
projects. 

I think this is a demonstration of the 
fact that the administration simply does 
not understand the economics of Amer- 
ica. It simply does not understand what 
is going on throughout the country in 
terms of the economic decline. 

Mr. President, I regret that the Presi- 
dent has seen fit to veto this measure. 
I appeal to the Conzress to override the 
veto with a thumping majority. That 
is about the only way I see that the 
Congress can teach the White House that 
the Congress itself is going to have 
something to say about the problems of 
the Government and the economy. Ap- 
parently the word that the country is in 
trouble has not been able to reach 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

We read in the Washington Post of 
April 14 an article entitled “States Await 
United States Action in Slump, Survey 
Shows—Many Hesitate To Move on 
Their Own—Federal Extension of Job- 
less Aid and More Public Works Sought.” 

Mr. President, these are the views of 
governors and members of the legisla- 
tures of the States, most of whom are 
moderate, cautious, and prudent men. 
Yet the President of the United States 
within 1 month has administered 2 
vetoes to important pieces of proposed 
legislation which were passed over- 
whelmingly by the Congress. 

I say to the Members of Congress that 
the executive branch refuses to govern. 
The executive branch has an addiction 
to the negative. It has adopted, in con- 
nection with its cultural exchange pro- 
gram with the Soviets, the word “nyet.” 
The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment seems to have taken over that word. 

I believe we need to demonstrate af- 
firmative conviction. There is only one 
way by which we can doit, Mr. President, 
and I hope it will be done quickly, 
namely, to call up the veto message, and 
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then override it with such a tremendous 
vote that the President and his cabinet 
and his advisors will understand that 
the Congress does not intend to see 
America’s economy slip, decline, and re- 
treat, only to have someone in a high 
place say, “According to the things I 
read, nothing is happening.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
certainly wish to join the Senator from 
Minnesota in his expressions about the 
President’s veto of the rivers and harbors 
bill; and I also desire to join the Senator 
from Minnesota in his expression of hope 
that the Congress immediately will 
override the veto. I can think of no 
public works better calculated to stimu- 
late employment—aside from the basic 
need for the improvements themselves— 
than the items covered by the rivers and 
harbors bill. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota if it is not true that the proj- 
ects covered by the bill, with perhaps 
some very few exceptions, were studied 
by the Army Corps of Engineers and were 
found to be economically feasible and 
proper by that branch of the executive 
department of the Government; and I 
should also like to ask him if this does 
not show that not only is there a conflict 
between the President of the United 
States and the Congress, but there is 
also a conflict between the President of 
the United States and the able and con- 
scientious Corps of Army Engineers, 
which has recommended these projects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
recall very vividly the debate in the Sen- 
ate and the questions which at that time 
were asked of the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CRAunzl. He was 
asked whether the projects included in 
the bill had been approved by the execu- 
tive branch. His reply was that some 
did not have Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proval, but they did have clearance with 
the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is about 
time that we make quite clear the fact 
that nothing in the law requires Bureau 
of the Budget approval. The Bureau of 
the Budget is an advisory arm of the 
President. The Bureau of the Budget 
has a very vital function to perform; I 
do not underestimate its importance. 
But there is nothing that requires that 
the Congress stand still and be inactive 
and inoperative until the Bureau of the 
Budget makes up its mind. 

Mr. President, the Congress has the 
responsibility to legislate. 

Although the President may refer to 
the fact, as he does, that there are 14 
projects which do not meet the executive 
standard of local participation, and 4 
projects which do not meet all the pro- 
cedures which have been established by 
the Executive, that does not mean that 
the Congress of the United States is to be 
hogtied and literally restrained and re- 
stricted by a regulation of the executive 
branch, when it comes to legislating. 

So, Mr. President, I can imagine that 
the Senate will take prompt action on 
this matter. I hope the action to over- 
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ride the veto will be accompanied by a 
series of antirecession measures 

I warn the administration that it is 
putting in jeopardy its foreign-trade and 
its foreign-aid programs, which I sup- 
port, and they are programs which I 
wish to see enacted. But if the admin- 
istration insists on rejections and veto- 
ing many measures which are designed 
to aid the American people; if the ad- 
ministration insists on turning down the 
legislative enactments of the Congress, 
which the Members of Congress believe, 
on a bipartisan basis, are necessary for 
the American people, then the adminis- 
tration can note in its executive note- 
book that mutual security and recipro- 
cal trade are going to be in trouble. I 
do not state this as threat, because I in- 
tend to vote for those measures, But I 
am not unaware of the mail which is 
coming to my office and to the offices of 
my colleagues. That mail simply says, 
“Before you start to repair the harbors 
of every other country; and before you 
start to drain and dredge the rivers, to 
make them navigable, in the Far East 
and the Middle East; and before you 
decide to prevent floods in certain parts 
of the world, such as Asia and Africa, 
why do you not take care of a few things 
at home”? That is a hard argument to 
resist. 

Mr. President, I recognize the impor- 
tance of international cooperation. I 
believe in it. I have supported it. I 
have been loyal to my convictions, in 
terms of foreign aid, as a part of Amer- 
ica’s defense; and of foreign trade, as a 
part of our economic defense. 

But I say that the President of the 
United States is being ill-advised—or, 
if not, he is making unwise decisions— 
when he continues to veto the legitimate 
requests of the Congress on the farm 
front and on the front of the protection 
of the homes and businesses of the com- 
munities and the lives of the people who 
live in them. The bill the President has 
vetoed was exactly designed to protect 
the property, and the lives, and the 
homes, and the businesses of millions of 
the American people. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Presi- 
dent that he has not killed that program. 
He may have stunned it, but there will 
be a reawakening; and I hope and pray 
that the veto message will be called up 
by our leader, and that the veto will be 
overridden, and that the Senate will 
proceed forthwith to a full-scale pro- 
gram of antirecession measures. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
before the Easter recess I expressed the 
hope that the President of the United 
States would sign the rivers and harbors 
bill, even though there were individual 
items in it the President did not approve. 

The rivers and harbors bill was vetoed 
by the President last year. The President 
vetoes, the President says “No,” but the 
inexorable forces of nature say “Yes.” 
The forces of nature silt up our navigable 
channels, they fill our harbors, they ob- 
struct our navigation, they impede our 
commerce. The wind and waves, the 
tides and currents, work day and night, 
while man debates over plans, political 
credits, and future elections. The forces 
of nature care naught for elections, and 
until we put aside petty considerations 
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and put our shoulders to the wheel, we 
will not clear the channels, build the 
breakwaters, and open and extend our 
port facilities to the commerce of the 
world. 

We will not save floodwaters that now 
flow unused into the oceans until we build 
the reservoirs to save them. 

The President's veto message of the 
rivers and harbors bill perpetuates wastes 
of natural resources. The veto message 
was written by a good grammarian, but a 
poor economist. It reflects a sense of 
futility, a retreat from reality, a futile 
fumbling over the problems of our nat- 
ural habitat and our environment. The 
veto message is an anticonservation 
measure. Iam a conservationist. With 
our expanding population and economy, 
the greatest days of America lie ahead. 
We are not resting on past glories; we as 
a people are restless for new achieve- 
ments. 

The tired administration is not giving 
the American people leadership. It 
wears the bedroom slippers of rest. I 
will vote to override the President’s veto 
of the rivers and harbors bill in order 
that our conservation and navigation fa- 
cilities will keep abreast of the growing 
dynamism of our people and our 
economy. 

As I previously urged the President, he 
should tell us specifically which projects 
he approves and which ones he finds ob- 
jectionable. He says vaguely in his veto 
message that the bill includes 28 projects 
involving $350 million appropriations 
with which he does not agree. This 
leaves over 100 projects, involving $1 
billion, which the President presumably 
finds all right. I believe he owes it to 
the Nation and to the Senate to tell us 
specifically which projects he will ap- 
prove and to list the ones which he finds 
objectionable. There is no point or logic 
in stalemating the progress and develop- 
ment of the greatest country in the 
world because the President cannot agree 
to some parts of a 150-project develop- 
ment program. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3497) to expand the pub- 
lic facility loan program of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CARLSON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Bush Cooper 
Allott Byrd Cotton 
Anderson Carlson 

Barrett Carroll Dirksen 
Bennett Case, N. J Douglas 
Bible Case, S. D. Dworshak 
Bricker Church Eastland 
Bridges Clark Ellender 
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Ervin Kennedy Proxmire 
err 
Fu t Knowland Revercomb 
Goldwater Kuchel bertson 
Gore Langer ‘ussell 
Green Lausche Saltonstall 
Hayden Mansfield Schoeppel 
Hennings Martin,Iowa Smathers 
Hickenlooper Martin, Pa. Smith, Maine 
McClellan Smith, N. J. 
Hoblitzell McNamara Sparkman 
Holland Monroney Stennis 
Hruska Morse Symington 
Humphrey Morton Talmadge 
Ives Mundt Thurmond 
Jackson Murray Thye 
Javits Neuberger Watkins 
Jenner O'Mahoney Wiley 
Johnson, Tex. Pastore illiams 
Johnston, S. C. Payne Yarborough 
Kefauver Potter Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment on behalf of the 
junior. Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
SPARKMAN], the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, it is 
proposed to strike out the matter in 
italic beginning in line 11 and ending 
in line 14 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “the average annual interest 
rate on all interest bearing obligations 
of the United States then forming part 
of the public debt as computed at the 
end of the month next preceding the is- 
suance by the Administrator of such 
notes or other obligations and adjusted 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per cen- 
tum.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for himself, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
would seem that the question of inter- 
est rates on Federal loans may never be 
settled to the satisfaction of most of my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle. 
As Chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency since 1955, I can 
recall no other issue upon which the 
Democratic majority and the Republi- 
can minority have disagreed so con- 
sistently. Perhaps it is because the 
minority members, with some praise- 
worthy exceptions, argue for the owners 
of money; whereas, the majority mem- 
bers, by and large, argue for the vast 
majority of the American people—the 
users of money. I feel that at the pres- 
ent time conditions in this country are 
such that the public welfare requires us 
to give the priority to the users of money. 

When I recall the lack of objection by 
the minority Members of the Senate to 
the recent expansion of the Export-Im- 
port Bank by $2 billion, and when I note 
their determined opposition to the $1 
billion authorized in the pending bill, I 
confess that I find it very difficult to re- 
concile the varying attitudes of the 
minority Members of the Senate. 

There is another matter which the 
minority should consider very serious- 
ly—the foreign aid programs which have 
been enacted in the past. I do not re- 
call that at any time the minority Mem- 
bers of the Senate have objected to the 
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interest rates provided for the very large 
lending program in the foreign field. 
It is beyond my comprehension why 
they are unwilling to accept in the 
pending bill interest rates as low as 
those which apply to the foreign field. 
The interest rate I have proposed is 
the same rate as that being paid on 
loans to farmers and businessmen and 
governments in the foreign field, and I 
cannot understand why they should ob- 
ject to 3 percent interest to domestic 
State and local governments. 

For the information of the Senate I 
should like to call attention to some of 
the interest rates which have been ap- 
proved, and certainly approved by the 
minority Members of the Senate. All 
the countries I shall cite are friends of 
ours, of course, whom we are trying to 
assist by helping their economies. 

Afghanistan pays 3 percent on its mu- 
tual security program loan. Afghani- 
stan has been authorized to receive over 
$12 million at 3 percent. Austria, un- 
der the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act, pays interest at the 
rate of 3 percent on a loan authorized at 
$16 million. 

I may say also that practically all these 
countries have received loans for the pur- 
chase of world war surplus property at 
a going rate of 2% percent. 

Belgium, a country which is extremely 
well off, pays 2% percent on a $30 mil- 
lion loan for the purchase of surplus 
property and 2% percent on mutual secu- 
rity program loans. 

Burma paid 2% percent on an overseas 
surplus property loan. 

Nationalist China—Taiwan—under 
the mutual security program, has been 
paying 3 percent. 

I call to the particular attention of the 
Senator from California, who has taken 
great interest in the matter, the fact that 
the United States has auhorized a loan 
to Taiwan of $50 million at 3 percent. 
Of the amount of that loan, $41,766,000 
has been disbursed. 

In addition, grants of $386 million have 
bern given to Taiwan since January 1, 

953. 

It is beyond my understanding why 
grants to that extent and loans for eco- 
nomic development in the amount of 
more than $41 million can be extended at 
3 percent, and yet objection is made so 
strenuously to the 3 percent provided in 
the bill proposing loans to the communi- 
ties of the United States, communities 
which need the assistance to be ex- 
tended.. The loans which would be made 
to cities would be of first-grade quality. 
No one questions the fact that they will 
be repaid, and repaid with interest. 

Mr. KERR. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is there the slightest 
doubt in the mind of the Senator from 
Arkansas that the loans contemplated in 
the bill would have a much higher ac- 
ceptance factor in the matter of the 
certainty of their being repaid than 
could be said of the foreign loans to 
which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is quite right in his 
implication. In the market the com- 
munity loans would rate far higher than 
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would most of the loans which have been 
made under the foreign program. At 
the moment, even assuming that they 
are of equal quality so far as security is 
concerned, we are talking about the in- 
terest rates. Consider the loan to Tai- 
wan. Why the minority has no objec- 
tion to 3 percent in that case, but insists 
upon 3% percent on loans to the com- 
munities of the United States, is beyond 
my comprehension. It simply does not 
seem to me to be rational. 

I have a list showing that since 1945 
some $17,782,000,000 has been authorized 
for loans in the foreign field. I may say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I voted 
for most of them. I have no objection 
to them; I am not complaining about 
them. But I think the majority of the 
Republicans also approved them. Of 
that amount, $15 billion has been dis- 
bursed. 

Not all of those loans were made at 
the lower interest rate. Some of the 
Export-Import Bank loans have ranged 
from 3 to 3% percent, and in some 
cases as high as 6 percent. 

Consider Finland. On some of Fin- 
land’s Export-Import Bank loans, they 
have paid 2½ percent, on others 3 per- 
cent, both rates being lower than the 
rate in the bill before the Senate. 

France has had mutual security pro- 
gram loans totaling $225 million, at 2% 
percent. I do not recall that the Sen- 
ators of the minority complained about 
that; as a matter of fact, I think most 
of them went along with that rate. 

I am completely at a loss to know why 
they should insist that the small towns 
and cities of the United States must pay 
more for loans than we are charging for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iryield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. In connection with 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, I may say that I had 
prepared an amendment along the same 
lines, but I shall not now offer it. 

When a draft of S. 3497 was first shown 
to me my reaction was that it was a good 
bill and would be helpful to many com- 
munities. I was pleased to add my name 
as a sponsor. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
provision that established the interest 
rate on loans to communities under this 
program. Originally, this provision was 
so worded as to set the interest rate at 
about 3 percent. 

I realize that many cities have rela- 
tively good financial health and are able 
to obtain funds from other sources at less 
than 3 percent. 

Nevertheless, the 3 percent interest 
rate originally provided by the bill was 
quite appealing to the officials of many 
of the communities whom I contacted. 

In fact, a quick sampling of the Michi- 
gan cities disclosed that local public 
works projects worth more than $125 
million were ready to go forward if low- 
interest loans were made available. 

Thus, it was a great disappointment to 
me when the Banking and Currency 
Committee reported S. 3497 with an 
amendment which would establish the 
interest rate at 3% percent. 
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Other amendments, such as one re- 
ducing the loan fund from $2 billion to $1 
billion and limiting the revolving fund to 

$400 million, also were disappointing. 

However, it was the amendment rais- 
ing the interest rate to 34 percent that 
caused me the most concern. 

It seems to me that Congress goes out 
of its way to provide windfalls and 
assistance and protection to those insti- 
tutions which need it the least, such as 
the insurance companies and the banks. 

It was the tight-money policy of this 
administration which, to my mind, had 
a great deal to do with the stifling of 
our economy and the resulting recession. 

Yet here, again, is an effort to cater 
to the lending institutions by raising the 
interest rate in this bill to an unreason- 
able 34% percent. 

Mr. President, if we accept the bill 
with the 344-percent provision, I think 
we shall do great damage to a worthy 
program, 

For all practical purposes, there will 
be a lowering of the effectiveness of the 
proposed legislation both as a genuine 
aid to cities and towns on their public 
works problems, and as an antirecession 
measure. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan for his comments 
and his support of my position. 

I should like to cite a few other ex- 
amples. Let us take the case of Ger- 
many, one of the most prosperous coun- 
tries in the world today. So far as I 
know, Germany has not yet even been 
afflicted with a severe recession. Under 
the mutual security program $16,900,000 
was authorized for Germany at a rate of 
2% percent. One billion dollars, origi- 
nally in the form of grants, was con- 
verted into credits. 

We made loans to Hungary shortly af- 
ter the war at 2% percent. 

We made loans to Iceland under the 
mutual security program at 2% percent 
and 3 percent, and one at 4 percent. 

In India a part of the mutual security 
loans were made at 242 percent. 

To Indonesia we made some mutual 
security loans at 2½ percent. 

To Iran, one mutual security program 
loan was at the rate of 3 percent. 

One mutual security program loan to 
Italy was at 2½ percent, and others at 3 
percent. 

The loans were not all at uniform 
rates. Iam only stating that loans have 
been made under the mutual security 
program to practically every one of the 
major countries, and some of them at 
rates as low as from 2 percent to 3 per- 
cent. 

Libya received a loan of $19 million 
at 3 percent. 

Lebanon obtained a loan at 236 
cent. 

The Netherlands received an Export- 
Import Bank loan at 2% percent, and a 
loan with which to purchase overseas 
surplus at 2 percent. 

Norway received a $39 million loan 
at 2% percent, and an Export-Import 
Bank loan at 3 percent. 

Pakistan received a mutual security 
loan at 3 percent. 

The Philippines received a mutual se- 
curity loan at 3 percent. 
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Poland received an Export-Import 
Bank loan at 3 percent on $40 million, 
ae overseas surplus loan at 23% per- 
cent. 

Portugal received mutual security 
loans at 24% percent and 3 percent. 

Spain received mutual security loans 
at 2% and 3 percent. 

Sweden received an overseas surplus 
loan 234 percent. 

Thailand received a mutual security 
loan at 3 percent, and an overseas sur- 
plus loan at 23g percent. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Isit reasonable to expect 
that the administration will continue to 
favor a program of loans to foreign 
countries at the interest rates being 
named by the Senator? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I assume the Goy- 
ernment will continue to make such 
loans, It is true that the interest rates 
generally are somewhat higher than they 
have been in the past. But so long as 
the 3 percent rate, as originally proposed 
in the bill—and ny pending amend- 
ment would now ask the Senate to re- 
affirm it—returns to the Government the 
entire cost of the overall borrowing, plus 
one-quarter of 1 percent, I see no reason 
at all why the administration should 
object to that rate, which is for the 
benefit of the people and the communi- 
ties of the United States, when in the 
recent past, at least, loans on a more 
liberal basis have been made under for- 
eign-lending programs. Regardless of 
what may be done in the future, we are 
confronted with the record of what the 
administration has already done. For 
instance, in the course of my statement, 
I have referred to the administration’s 
loan of $60 million to Taiwan, at an in- 
terest rate of 3 percent. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas believe that Senators should 
reevaluate their attitude in regard to the 
interest rates on loans to foreign coun- 
tries, if it is found impossible to secure 
the benefit of the same interest rates 
in the making of loans to our own local 
units of government? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is al- 
most inevitable. Let me put the matter 
this way: I do not wish there to be any 
misunderstanding, because I voted for 
many of those loans. For instance, I 
voted for the British loan of $3,700,- 
000,000. 

Mr. KERR. I did, also. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But I cannot un- 
derstand why the administration is so 
parsimonious and conservative in its at- 
titude toward the American people and 
their communities. 

Mr. KERR. So far as I am concerned, 
I would not be able to justify continuing 
to vote for loans at low interest rates 
to foreign governments, if I should find 
that it is impossible for local units of 
government in my own State to obtain 
such loans on equal terms from the same 
lender, their own Government. I won- 
dered whether the Senator from Arkan- 
sas believed that, in his relationships 
with his own constituents, he might be 
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confronted with the necessity of making 
a decision on that question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma certainly has raised 
a valid point, and it is one which I have 
not overlooked. It is very embarrassing 
to me to be asked to approve of foreign- 
aid programs, when I am confronted 
with an attitude of this sort toward a 
domestic program; it is very difficult to 
explain to my constituents why it is im- 
possible for our Government to provide 
money, on equal terms, to help them 
with sound programs which they need, 
and for which they will repay the 
Government. 

Mr. KERR. And which will be an ob- 
ligation of a local unit of government 
in the Senator’s own State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. It 
is very difficult for me to say to them, 
“I am sorry; but we cannct arrange for 
you to have the benefit of an interest 
rate as reasonable or as low as the one 
we are able to provide for foreigners. 
We can allow them to have interest rates 
much lower than the ones you can 
have.” 

It is very difficult to make any ex- 
planation of that situation. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor's feeling that way and saying so. If 
he had told me that he would think it a 
sound policy to continue to make loans 
to foreign governments at 2½ or 3 per- 
cent, and then to deny loans to our own 
people at similar rates, I would have 
asked him what explanation he thought 
he could make to satisfy his own con- 
stituents. I have been unable to figure 
out any explanation I could make, and 
I wondered what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas thought about that matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want the Recorp 
to show that in the committee I voted 
against the original request for a 314- 
percent rate. It seems to me that the 
3-percent rate is a fair one—which is all 
we are requesting—because it returns 
the cost, and is not a subsidy from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas does not favor an interest rate which 
would constitute a subsidy; neither does 
he favor one which would constitute a 
penalty. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

We have debated this question hereto- 
fore. I wish to remind the Senator from 
Oklahoma that we debated it in connec- 
tion with college housing; and I am very 
proud that the Senate has affirmed this 
position in the past, in that particular 
program, although there have been some 
close votes. 

This arrangement is working well. It 
really is not costing the Government 
anything. In other words, it is return- 
ing to the Government the costs of bor- 
rowing, plus the administrative costs. I 
believe it is an ideal interest rate to 
apply to a program of this kind, which 
is for the assistance of communities all 
over the United States. 

I am bringing up the matter of foreign 
loans simply to illustrate the differing 
positions of Senators who belong to the 
minority party, both in the committee 
and, apparently, on the floor. I am un- 
able to understand how such Senators 
can reconcile that attitude with what 
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their own administration is doing in the 
foreign field. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield to 
me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
March 17, when the able Senator from 
Arkansas introduced the bill to expand 
the facility loan program of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, I ad- 
dressed to my distinguished colleague 
several questions concerning the scope 
of Senate bill 3497. I was very pleased 
to be assured that my home community 
of Portland, Oreg., with a population of 
approximately 430,000, would be eligible 
to seek loans under the terms of the bill. 
At the time, I referred to a visitor to my 
office, Mr. Paul C. Northrop, Roadmaster 
of Multnomah County, Oreg., in which 
Portland is located. Mr. Northrop had 
described the effort to effectuate a tri- 
county sanitary district to meet the 
needs of the spreading suburban devel- 
opment which has given Portland bed- 
room areas in adjacent Clackamas and 
Washington counties. The suburban 
growth has created some extremely dis- 
tressing problems, because the influx of 
people has outdistanced the construction 
of sanitary facilities. In his discussion, 
Mr. Northrop made clear that in order 
to go into business on a scale sufficient 
to enable an adequate job to be done, 
the tri-county sanitary district was look- 
ing, not for grants, but for a long-time 
low-interest loan. The district could re- 
pay such a loan, if the carrying charges 
were not unbearable, out of its receipts, 
and thus could operate on a sound, busi- 
nesslike basis. 

The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Arkansas seems made to order to 
meet demands of this very sort. The 
great need for such legislation is so obvi- 
ous that I asked to be included as a 
sponsor, at the time when the bill was 
introduced; and I am pleased to have 
the opportunity to join in the sponsor- 
ship of such a measure. 

I recall that in the course of the debate 
on that day, it was emphasized that un- 
der the provisions of Senate bill 3497, 
many community programs, large and 
small, many already planned, could be 
started almost immediately, perhaps 
more quickly even than comparable pub- 
lic-works activities. 

In the intervening weeks we have had 
an opportunity to return to our homes. 
I cannot speak for other Senators; but 
in Oregon, I found great interest in this 
bill, and municipal and county officials 
are eager to see it enacted. 

I should mention also, Mr. President, 
that calls have come from chamber of 
commerce officials, members of develop- 
ment and planning groups, and others, 
5 — urge full support for Senate bill 
3497. 

Leaders in one community wanted to 
know whether a loan for a community 
college building might be obtained, so 
that the rapidly growing student body. 
enrolled in a 2-year college curricula, 
could have quarters in which to operate. 
The college has been squeezed into rooms 
needed by the local high school. But 
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this college, which has a student body, 
but has no building on campus, may be 
forced out of existence. I hope Senate 
bill 3497 will provide the solution for 
problems of this nature. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a letter addressed by Mr. 
Northrop, Roadmaster of Multnomah 
County, to my administrative assistant; 
a letter from Mr. Jerome S. Bischoff, a 
prominent Portland attorney; and a let- 
ter from Mr. Walter Randolph, mayor of 
the city of Nehalem, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


County OF MULTNOMAH, 

Boarp or COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 

Division or ROADS AND BRIDGES, 
Portland, Oreg., March 17, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN C. JONES, 

Administrative Assistant to Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Jones; In connection with all the 
activity about providing additional public 
works, it is still our hope that some place 
along the line perhaps some long-range 
financing can be arranged for the correction 
of water pollution, particularly in the in- 
stallation of sanitary sewers. 

There is no need for me to tell you the 
serious conditions existing in the urban 
areas adjacent to Portland. The fact of the 
matter is that a half-hour TV show presented 
just last week has aroused considerable in- 
terest. Again may I say that so far as we 
are concerned it is not the grants in which 
we are interested but the long-range 
financing. 

I would also like again to thank you for 
the opportunity of talking with you while 
in Washington, particularly at lunch, as well 
as for the Senator's consideration and time 
from his busy day. 

Respectfully yours, 

P. C. NORTHROP, 
Road master. 
PORTLAND, OREG., February 28, 1958. 
Hon, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator for Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: One of the press- 
ing problems in the Portland metropolitan 
area and in all metropolitan areas which 
are rapidly expanding, is the need of ade- 
quate financing for governmental services 
such as sewage disposal. 

In Portland a tricounty authority has been 
formed between the county commissioners 
of Washington, Clackamas, and Multnomah 
Counties to handle this problem, but the au- 
thority finds itself without funds other than 
piecemeal small Federal grants to conduct 
its work. The technical people in the au- 
thority feel that they could operate on the 
basis of a single overall agency and could 
service the debt of substantial size to build 
main trunkline interceptors and trunkline 
sewers, together with a sewage-disposal plant 
on the basis of service charges and taxation. 

It is my understanding that there is con- 
siderable discussion about a large public- 
works program at the present time to take 
up the slack in business. This would pre- 
sent a fine opportunity for financing of a 
pressing problem in the Portland area on a 
basis which would provide for repayment 
to the Federal Government over a long period 
of time if adequate loan funds could be 
established to the tricounty authority and all 
municipal authorities of like nature for such 
projects. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
JEROME S. BISCHOFF, 
Attorney at Law. 
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Crry or NEHALEM, 
Nehalem, Oreg., April 10, 1958. 
Mr. Patrick HEALY, Jr., 

Executive Director of American Mu- 
nicipal Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. HeaLy: It has been brought to 
our attention by Mr. Herman Kehril, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the League of Oregon Cities, 
that the city of Nehalem might possibly 
be eligible for a long-term loan from the 
Federal Government. 

The purpose of said loan would be to 
finish the municipal city hall and fire de- 
partment building already under construc- 
tion. The building is being constructed of 
concrete blocks, and the first-floor founda- 
tion has been completed. This much of the 
construction has been completed through 
the efforts of the local citizens volunteer 
labor, money, and materials. 

Due to the fact that the city has a very 
low assessed value, it is impossible to sell 
a bond issue for a sufficient amount to fl- 
nance the completion of the building. This 
building is urgently needed, particularly the 
fire department. The city’s volunteer fire 
department renders service in an approxi- 
mate area of 25 miles of heavily populated 
farming and beach communities. 

If possible the city would like to borrow, 
on a long-term loan, $20,000 to complete 
the building. Such a loan would greatly 
help the unemployment situation, which has 
been particularly bad, in a logging and lum- 
bering area such as ours. 

Should the city be eligible for said loan 
we would greatly appreciate information as 
to the proper procedure, forms, etc., needed. 

Thank you for your help in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER RANDOLPH, 
Mayor. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
this time I should like to ask several 
questions, if the Senator from Arkansas 
is willing to have me do so, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order; conversations among the 
attachés in the rear of the Chamber will 
cease. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Pre- 
Siding Officer for his characteristic 
courtesy. 

Mr. President, let me say that I have 
just returned from visiting my home 
State for approximately 10 days. Dur- 
ing that time I found very widespread 
interest in the measure which has been 
introduced and sponsored by the able 
Senator from Arkansas. That is partic- 
ularly true in Oregon, because Oregon 
has been afflicted, not only recently, but 
during the past 4 years, w'th nearly the 
highest unemployment rate in the Na- 
tion. Therefore, the people of Oregon 
have a very profound interest and desire 
in having people put to work at useful 
undertakings. 

To begin with, I wish to say that during 
my recent visit to Oregon, I met many 
persons who share the feeling of the 
Senator from Arkansas, namely, that the 
interest rate under the bill before us is, 
if anything, too high, and certainly it 
should not be increased or made higher— 
as the Senator from Arkansas has just 
pointed out so cogently to the Senate. 

In the course of my visits to various 
Oregon communities, I found consider- 
able confusion regarding the projects 
which would be eligible to receive loans 
under the Community Facilities Act. 
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I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas three questions which have 
been asked me about projects pending in 
Oregon. 

For instance, in Rockaway, Oreg., a 
famous seacoast resort community, I was 
asked whether loans under this measure 
would be available for the reconstruction 
of a local waterworks, presently in need 
of repair. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I certainly would 
think so. Ido not know how there could 
be much doubt about that. 

In that connection, let me read the 
language appearing on page 8. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would appre- 
ciate having the Senator from Arkansas 
do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I read, from page 
8, the following, which is subsection (b) 
of section 205: 

(b) As used in this act the terms “public 
works” and “public facilities” include the 
construction, repair, and improvement of 
public streets, sidewalks, highways, park- 
ways, bridges, parking lots, airports, and 
other public transportation facilities; public 
parks and other public recreational facili- 
ties; public hospitals, rehabilitation and 
health centers; public refuse and garbage dis- 
posal facilities, water, sewage, and sanitary 
facilities— 


I think the word “water,” as used 
there, certainly would cover the case the 
Senator from Oregon has mentioned. 

I read further from page 8 
and other public utility facilities; public 
police and fire protection facilities; public 
schools, libraries, offices, and other public 
buildings; and public land, water, and 
timber conservation facilities. 


That is very broad, I should say. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I can see that it is 
extremely comprehensive. 

The following question was put to me 
in the city of Nahalem, Oreg.: Whether 
this assistance would be available for the 
construction of a city hall and fire de- 
partment buildings. Obviously, that 
question has been answered by the 
language the Senator from Arkansas has 
just read, as it appears on page 8 of the 
bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask one other question. It relates to a 
somewhat more marginal matter; and it 
may be covered, or included by reference 
or implication, by the language which 
appears on page 8; or perhaps it is out- 
side the scope of that language. 

In Bend, Oreg., the officials of the Cen- 
tral Oregon Community College wish to 
know whether the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Arkansas can provide for 
such loans for the construction of junior 
college or community college buildings 
which are operated and financed by the 
city of Bend, Oreg. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a public body; 
in other words, the community itself 
would be the borrower; is that correct? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 
It is a public college, and is open to every- 
one who can qualify educationally; and 
the college is financed and operated by 
the local school district itself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my opinion 
that, under this language, it also would 
qualify. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the Senator one ancillary question 
which was put to me from Bend, Oreg. 
Could a municipality or school district 
secure a loan under the bill to build or 
to rebuild an athletic field or grand- 
stand? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should think so. 
It is a part of the public-school system. 
Understand, this is not a grant program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is a loan pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is entirely a 
loan program. Those who borrowed 
would borrow as public bodies. I think 
they would be qualified to borrow for 
the purpose the Senator mentions. It is 
a proper public purpose, in my opinion. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, 
all the tentative situations I have out- 
lined to the Senator would, in his opin- 
ion, be eligible for loans? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Previously we had 
a discussion about a courthouse and a 
city hall, arising from letters sent from 
Michigan. The question was previously 
discussed in debate. There was no dis- 
sent as to the purpose of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his courtesy. I am more en- 
thusiastically in favor of his bill than 
ever. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I had in mind propos- 
ing an amendment to include civil-de- 
fense facilities. As I read the bill, and 
as it was read in my office, that category 
would be excluded, although it might 
be included in some of its phases, under 
the words “police and fire protection.” 
I was wondering if the Senator who is 
sponsoring the bill would care to dis- 
cuss that matter. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I discussed that 
question with the staff. While such fa- 
cilities are not explicitly included in the 
bill, I think they would be covered. If 
the Senator has any doubts about it, I 
personally would be perfectly willing to 
accept an amendment to make it ex- 
plicit, whenever the Senator wished to 
offer such an amendment. I would be 
perfectly willing to accept it. If a local 
community judges that type of facility 
to be so important that it is willing to 
undertake to pay for it, and it is for a 
public purpose, and the community 
builds it, it ought to be qualified to get a 
loan for that purpose. I think the lan- 
guage “public police and fire protection 
facilities” is broad enough to include 
such facilities; but I have no objection 
to including the Senator's suggestion ex- 
plicitly, if he wishes to offer it in the form 
of an amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, 4-2-58-D, which has 
been printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Is there objection 


to the consideration of the amendment 
the Senator from New York is propos- 
ing? 
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Without objection, the clerk will state 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. 

The LECISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 8, line 10, after the semi- 
colon, to insert “civil defense facilities.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield to me be- 
fore action is taken I should like to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
understanding that he will not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am willing to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas may yield to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum, 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose the floor thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas may yield to the Senator from 
New York for a brief statement explain- 
ing his amendment, with the under- 
standing that the Senator from Arkansas 
will keep the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is solely to make 
civil defense facilities eligible for loans, 
under the proposed act, within the defi- 
am of public works and public facili- 

es. 

Of course, Mr. President, a series of re- 
ports have been released—the Gaither 
Report, the Rockefeller Report, the find- 
ings of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, the Budget Message—seeking to 
emphasize the critical importance of 
civil defense, especially in terms of ra- 
dioactive fallout. 

If we are to provide help to the com- 
munities, so that they may do the jobs 
we want them to do, we certainly should 
leave no doubt about the fact that the 
communities can avail themselves of the 
provisions of law which affect so criti- 
cally a municipal protection such as civil 
defense. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Arkansas for his willingness to see the 
bill clarified in this manner, and I hope 
very much the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING -OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Fuiszicnt] for himself and other Sen- 
ators. : 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

41 Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on, 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
propound a question to the Senator from 
Arkansas relative to the amendment 
which is lying on the desk, identified as 
4-3-58-A. I offered the amendment to 
the bill S. 3497. 

If the Senator will yield for the pur- 
pose, I should like to make a brief ex- 
planation as to why I offered the amend- 
ment, and then ask for the benefit of the 
Senator's opinion. 

Mr. President, I submitted the amend- 
ment for the purpose of permitting the 
making of loans to finance public-school 
projects. I placed the interest-rate pro- 
vision at 2 percent. I fully realize that 
2 percent is a very low interest rate, and 
of course, the administration has ob- 
jected to an interest rate at such a low 
level. 

The reason for offering the amend- 
ment was primarily that there are many 
school districts in the United States 
which have reached the limit of their 
bonded indebtedness. We have such 
school districts in Minnesota. During 
the past week, the week of the Easter 
adjournment, I was present at the dedi- 
cation of a school building in Jeffers, 
Minn., in the southwestern section 
of the State. I talked with many educa- 
tors there, visiting superintendents, 
school principals, and others from other 
school districts. I talked especially to 
the representative from the St. Paul 
area, who informed me that the school 
districts there had bonded themselves to 
the maximum permissible under law. 
They were unable to build the school fa- 
cilities necessary to meet the student en- 
rollment of the area. They did not know 
what they would do in the future. 

I felt that the procedure I have sug- 
gested would be one way by which we 
could assist such school districts. I fully 
realize not all districts could avail 
themselves of such loans. I know an 
administrative agency would have to be 
established, like the State committee 
which makes an investigation and de- 
termination with reference to hospital 
plans. For instance, in order to obtain 
funds under the Hill-Burton Act a 
State committee determines whether 
the project should be approved. We 
could have the same type of adminis- 
trative committee in a State, consisting 
of the State school board and the ad- 
ministrators, to determine whether the 
school district had actually bonded itself 
to the maximum permissible under the 
law and whether the school district had 
proper assessments on property within 
the school district. All such measures 
could be taken to determine whether a 
school district was justified in obtaining 
a loan. 

That is the reason why I prepared the 
amendment. We all know that some 
school districts are not able to meet the 
school facility needs of the community. 
Some districts do not have sufficient 
property values to meet the needs. Limi- 
tations on indebtedness in the districts 
under State law prohibit the taking of 
necessary action. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
meet that situation. I am most anxious 
to obtain the opinion of the author of 
the bill, S. 3497, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], as to whether 
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the amendment would in any sense jeop- 
ardize the passage of the bill. If the 
amendment would threaten the passage 
of the bill in any way, then, of course, 
I would withdraw it, because I am in 
favor of the bill, and I do not wish to 
propose any amendment which would 
place the passage of the bill in jeopardy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota that I appreciate his attitude 
on this matter. As the Senator knows, 
I am very anxious to help the schools 
in any way I can. 

I sincerely believe the amendment, if 
it were to be adopted, would jeopardize 
the passage of the bill itself. I should 
like to help the schools more, and I 
think the schools certainly need help 
more than any public activity in the 
country. 

The Senator knows that we already 
have a fight on our hands to get a 3 
percent interest rate. The amendment 
I am offering is aimed at reducing the 
interest rate to 3 percent. I certainly 
hope the Senator can find it possible to 
withdraw his amendment, because I 
really believe the adoption of the 
amendment would jeopardize the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Perhaps the Senator can find another 
way, through separate legislation, to 
deal with the schools in a more gener- 
ous manner. With reference to the par- 
ticular bill now under consideration, I. 
hope the Senator will not press for the 
adoption of his amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield, 

Mr. THYE. The 2-percent interest- 
rate provision, as I stated, was suggested 
simply as a figure to discuss, so that if it 
were felt desirable we could agree to a 
higher interest rate. 

I am happy to know the distinguished 
author of S. 3497 in principle supports 
the belief there is a need to provide some 
funds for school districts which are 
faced with the problem of inability to 
raise funds because of bonded indebted- 
ness being up to the maximum permis- 
sible and because they lack sufficient 
property values. I am encouraged by 
the Senator’s statement that the matter 
could possibly be approached by means 
of the consideration of another bill, 

I conceived this idea a year ago, at 
the time the school construction bill 
found itself confronted with various ob- 
jections and the passage of that bill was 
foreclosed. I realized some schools could 
not meet their construction needs. For 
that reason I was studying and exploring 
avenues to try to find a way to assist 
the schools. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THYE. I will yield, if it is per- 
mitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
yielded to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. If I may, I should like to 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for that purpose. 

Mr. BUSH. What the Senator from 
Minnesota has stated prompted me to 
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ask him to yield. Iam very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator said about as- 
sistance to education. I think the bill 
under consideration does not give ade- 
quate recognition to that matter. 

I believe the whole problem of educa- 
tion has been ignored by the Congress, 
both last year and this year, and we 
should not pass a bill of this kind with- 
out giving some recognition to the cry- 
ing need for assistance in the field of ed- 
ucation. I think this help should be 
given toward classroom construction, 
which would afford as good an opportu- 
nity for creating jobs as the building of 
sewers, waterworks, roads, dams, or any- 
thing else. 

For that reason I wish to say to the 
Senator, and have it in the Recorp for 
the information of other Senators, that 
I have sent to the desk an amendment 
which provides that half of the authori- 
zation under the bill, whatever it may be 
when it is completed, shall be devoted to 
Joans to communities for the purpose of 
classroom construction. 

I feel that that is more important, in 
the light of the hearings before the 
Armed Services Committee, and in the 
light of the testimony of Dr. Teller, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, and other expert wit- 
nesses, than the matter of sewers, water- 
works, or assistance to communities for 
-other public works, even though they 
may be very much needed. 

In view of the fact that we are “be- 
hind the eight-ball” in the field of edu- 
cation, and are continually getting 
farther behind it, at a time when we 
can least afford to do so, it seems to me 
that we should not pass a bill of this 
kind without emphasizing the need in 
the field of education and setting aside 
a substantial portion of this authoriza- 
tion for aid in classroom construction. 
I do not think I could support the Sen- 
ator’s 2 percent amendment, but I do 
solicit the Senator’s thought on the 
question of setting aside half the au- 
thorization in the bill for aid in class- 
room construction. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas 
very much for yielding. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. In reply to the remarks 
of the Senator from Connecticut, let 
me say that I have felt strongly that 
there were certain school districts in 
the United States which needed some 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

During the time when I was serving as 
Governor of my own State, a fund was 
provided by the State legislature, to be 
administered by the Governor and other 
constitutional officers, on the basis that 
if a school district proved its need for 
additional assistance from the State, we 
were authorized to grant aid. 

In that field I had considerable expe- 
rience with school districts which had 
bonded themselves to the maximum ex- 
tent permissible under the law, and yet 
were unable to provide the children with 
the educational opportunities which were 
afforded other children in the same 
county or State. 

Because of that administrative func- 
tion, I have always felt that we on the 
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national level did not recognize that 
school districts in certain areas of the 
Nation were confronted with such a sit- 
uation. Some of the States were unable 
to cope with the problem. In that field 
I felt that we could assist. Inasmuch 
as the school construction bill failed last 
year, I thought that such an authoriza- 
tion as is embodied in my amendment 
would be one way of taking care of school 
districts which had insufficient classroom 
facilities to meet the school needs of the 
community. 

However, if such an amendment would 
jeopardize the pending bill, S. 3497, as 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
has suggested, I would be reluctant to 
offer it. I would be more inclined to ac- 
cept the proposal in the bill, and later, 
with respect to the other program, go 
through the proper channels and try to 
have it enacted on its own merits. I 
would go through the channels of proper 
committee hearings. I am vitally con- 
cerned that funds be provided for the 
school districts which have inadequate 
revenue, regardless of how earnestly they 
may endeavor to meet the school needs 
of the community. 

I have talked with the author of the 
bill, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. As a result of my discus- 
sions with him, I have feared that he 
has certain reservations and fears con- 
cerning my proposal. I am reluctant 
to involve the bill in such a way as to 
jeopardize its passage. I withdraw my 
amendment, but I stand strongly in sup- 
port of the principle embodied in the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Of course, the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is not before the Sen- 
ate. The mere fact that the Senator 
from Minnesota has indicated that he 
will not request consideration for his 
amendment automatically disposes of it. 

Mr. THYE. My reason for saying I 
withdraw the amendment is that I do 
not want it to be recognized as a pos- 
sible amendment for later consideration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota for his attitude in 
this connection. I assure him that I have 
great sympathy with his objective, and 
I should like to promote it. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Araknsas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas a question so that 
at least we may establish the legislative 
history. I wish to ascertain whether or 
not a certain situation would be covered 
by the terms of the bill. 

The City Council of Grand Rapids has 
established what is known as the Grand 
Rapids Marketing Authority, which was 
originally authorized by the State of 
Michigan. 

The problem is the establishment of 
a marketing facility. At the present time 
it is impossible to obtain private financ- 
ing to take care of the facility. 

Under the terms of the bill I am sure 
that the marketing authority would be 
an agency authorized to borrow money, 
as provided on page 4, line 15, The lan- 
guage is: 


At the request of a municipality or other 
political subdivision— 
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And so forth. I assume that the Grand 
Rapids Marketing Authority would be a 
subdivision of a municipality. It is the 
creation of a municipality. Is that the 
interpretation of the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. From what the 
Senator has said, I should agree with 
him. It seems to me that the purpose 
for which the money would be used 
would clearly qualify under subpara- 
graph (b) on page 8. I should say that 
it would be a very narrow-minded ad- 
ministrator who would not accept it as 
a qualified authority. 

Mr. POTTER. Referring to subpara- 
graph (b) on page 8, particularly as re- 
lated to public buildings, I should say 
that language would be inclusive enough 
to cover the situation which I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. POTTER. If there is any doubt 
about it, I ask the distinguished chair- 
man to include marketing facilities 
among the criteria. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion, except that I do not believe we 
could name all the items we intend to be 
included. The language in subsection 
(b) on page 8, line 10, reads “and other 
public utility facilities.” 

In line 12 is the language “and other 
public buildings.” 

The facility to which the Senator re- 
fers is certainly one or the other. It is 
either a public building or a public 
utility. 

The only question in my mind—and I 
do not think it is serious—is raised by 
the language on page 4—“or other pol- 
itical subdivision.” I do not know 
enough about the facility which the Sen- 
ator has mentioned, which has been 
created by the city. If it is a political 
subdivision, I think there is no question 
that it qualifies under the provision to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. POTTER. Under our State law, 
before a city can establish such an au- 
thority, whatever the type may be, the 
State Legislature must authorize it. That 
has been done in this case. The City 
Commission, a public body, established a 
Public Marketing Authority. Such pub- 
lic authority has the right to borrow 
money with which to operate this par- 
ticular public facility. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me invite at- 
tention to another section. My atten- 
tion was diverted to the section which 
the Senator from Michigan mentioned. 

I refer to section 202, near the bot- 
tom of page 2. I believe it will be found 
that that section makes it much clearer 
that the agency referred to would qual- 
ify. I believe there is no question that 
it would. 

The provision reads: 

Or to make loans (including construction 
loans) to States, municipalities, and other 
political subdivisions of States, public agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities of one or more 
States, municipalities, and political subdi- 
visions of States, and public corporations, 
boards, and commissions established under 
the laws of any State. 


Mr. POTTER. That is correct. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that lan- 
guage makes it perfectly clear that the 
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case referred to by the Senator would 
be covered. 

Mr, POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had intended to 
mention one other case, the case which 
makes even more persuasive my argu- 
ment that the interest rate should be 
fixed at 3 percent. I have reference to 
the Mutual Security loans four of 
them—in the amount of $111 million 
made to Yugoslavia, at the 3-percent 
rate. 

Mr. President, considering all the ele- 
ments involved in the particular situa- 
tion, in addition to the worthy purposes 
for which this bill was introduced, the 
3-percent interest rate would clearly 
bring a much greater response on the 
part of municipalities than would a 3⁄2- 
percent rate. I believe that some build- 
ing would be started on some projects, 
such as water services, and so forth, by 
the smaller communities under a 31⁄2- 
percent rate. Although there would be 
some under the 342-percent rate, I be- 
lieve there would be an immediate im- 
pulse to our economy from a 3-percent 
rate, which I believe would be much 
preferable. I sincerely urge the Senate 
to accept the amendment and to make 
the interest rate 3 percent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
and also the bill to which the amend- 
ment is proposed. 

Those of my colleagues who have been 
studying, as I have been, the weekly 
reports of the Department of Labor on 
insured unemployment will have noticed 
that Pennsylvania has been consistently 
high on the list. 

This is due in part to the long-term 
decline of employment in the coal in- 
dustry, on which the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has so long depended. It 
is due, secondly, to the fact that Penn- 
sylvania is a manufacturing State—one 
of the centers of the steel industry—and 
manufacturing has been particularly 
hard hit in the recession. 

The last official estimate of total un- 
employment in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania was 488,000, the highest 
figure since the great depression which 
began in the 1930’s. 

The pending community facilities bill 
proposes precisely the kind of action 
which, in my judgment, the Congress 
should take. Almost every community 
in our land has need of vital public 
works—highways, schools, water and 
sewage projects and so forth—which 
should go forward in any case. Now, 
when private spending and investment 
have fallen off, is the time to push ahead 
such a public-works program, 

Last year I heard repeatedly on this 
floor that public works should be post- 
poned because to spend then would be 
inflationary. I submit that this is pre- 
cisely the time when postponed public 
works should be undertaken. This is 
exactly the time when we should go 
ahead with all deferred public works, 
not only to aid employment, but also to 
create wealth by providing needed pub- 
lic facilities, 
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Mr. President, I become a little im- 
patient when I hear public works re- 
ferred to as “make work” projects, 
or “boondoggling,” or leaf-raking.“ 
These projects are nothing of the sort. 
They create new wealth. They make it 
possible for businesses to expand and 
prosper. 

Mr. President, to determine how much 
effect the pending bill would have in 
Pennsylvania, I addressed a letter to the 
mayor or burgess of each of our in- 
corporated communities. I asked these 
local officials to list the public works 
which their communities needed to 
build, and to indicate whether or not 
the passage of S. 3497 would facilitate 
the construction of such projects. 

The returns are coming in to my office 
daily. So far, more than 50 communi- 
ties have replied. Almost overwhelm- 
ingly they state that the passage of the 
bill would enable them to finance public 
facilities which they could not otherwise 
undertake. The great majority of the 
communities reporting fall in the 1,000 
to 10,000 population group, the very ones 
the bill would most particularly help. 

The total number of projects pro- 
posed by these communities that item- 
ize their plans is 109, or an average of 
just over two projects for each report- 
ing community. The total cost of the 
planned projects is in excess of $50 mil- 
lion. 

In response to my question of whether 
savings could be achieved in financing 
these projects if S. 3497 were enacted, 
the answers ranged from one-half of 1 
percent to 3 percent to the one word 
“immeasurably.” These translated into 
dollar figures represent from 25 percent 
to about 60 percent of the total project 
cost. Those are very large savings in- 
deed. They were estimated on the basis 
of the 3 percent interest rate in the 
original bill, but even if the rate remains 
at 34% percent—which I profoundly hope 
it will not—the savings will still be very 
substantial. 

Many of the communities will not be 
able to go ahead with these needed 
projects unless the pending bill is 
passed. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President, that 
these are not unnecessary or make-work 
projects. They are not schemes con- 
cocted to fight an imaginary recession. 
They are real projects, long needed, 
long deferred, and if their construction 
can be accelerated, then in addition to 
their accomplishment as civic neces- 
sities, they will also, by a fortunate co- 
incidence, furnish employment at a 
time when it is needed most. 

I should like to quote from a few of 
the letters from Pennsylvania mayors, 
burgesses, and other officials. 

Theodore R. Hall, president of Bor- 
ough Council of Hughesville: 

Bill as proposed, vitally needed at once, 


Merrill W. Wray, president, McVey- 
town Borough Council: 


I wish to highly commend you and your 
colleagues for the sound and straight think- 
that has gone into the framing of your 

If enacted into law, this bill could do 
more to help innumerable small communi- 
ties provide badly needed facilities for them- 
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selves than the P. W. A., or other such 
agencies, ever did. 

Our community and surrounding areas, 
have long been in desperate need of a water 
and sewerage system. Under present State 
law the task of financing this complete sys- 
tem has been deemed insurmountable, 

The passage of this or similar bill is our 
only hope of securing these desperately 
needed facilities, 


Samuel R. DiFrancesco, solicitor, 
Council of the Borough of Franklin: 

There are a number of municipal projects 
which the Borough would like to undertake, 
and I am sure that it would not only be 
a relief to the borough but likewise would 
provide some form of employment to those 
who are presently unemployed. 


Dan Stahlman, burgess, South Beth- 
lehem: 


These communities need help badly, 


R. D. Foss, burgess, Karns City: 

There is a definite need for all of these 
facilities which could not be built at this 
time without the bill, 


Thomas Bearfield, 
Brady: 

A bill such as this is needed for small 
communities. 


H. Norman Fishel, burgess, Red Lion: 

I am positive with financial help we can 
aid in relieving some of the existing unem- 
ployment in our borough, and stimulate 
business to a degree that will benefit all 
concerned. 


William E. Casey, secretary, Borough 
of Perryopolis: 

Such a measure as you contemplate is God 
sent to the borough. 


E. F. McGuire, burgess, Wilmore: 


We are much interested in S. 3497. It 
would be a lifesaver for our communities. 


Clyde E. Adams, burgess of Emsworth 
Borough: 

We are overjoyed at the opportunity S. 
3497 gives us at a time when we can most 
use it. We have a sewerage problem and 
street problem, which we must take care of 
as soon as possible. While we are solvent, 
we have only 3,200 people. Thank you for 
being intelligent enough to come to our as- 
sistance, 


Walter K. Smith, borough manager, 
New Holland: 

I believe this type of action will greatly 
aid municipal projects by bringing down in- 
terest rates. 


Herman W. Herrmann, burgess, Bor- 
ough of Green Tree: 

With adequate low-rate financing assured, 
we could get going on this (a $425,000 recre- 
ation center) project as soon as plans could 
be prepared and contracts awarded, 


Mr. President, these are only a few 
of many replies I have received from 
many conscientious mayors and bur- 
gesses of municipalities in Pennsylvania, 
who are anxious to have their commu- 
nities move forward by financing these 
very much needed facilities, which they 
are unable to proceed with because they 
cannot obtain the necessary credit. 

I hope the Senate will restore the 
interest rate which was contained in the 
original bill, in order to save the com- 
munities unnecessary interest expense, 
and that thus our own people will be 
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placed on the same basis as that on 
which the people of various foreign 
countries are placed by our aid pro- 
grams. 

I have been and shall continue to be 
a strong and earnest advocate of mutual 
security and loans at low rates of inter- 
est. Surely, if we can afford such inter- 
est rates for our friends abroad, we can 
afford them for our own citizens at 
home. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted 
and the bill will be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am very glad to cosponsor the amend- 
ment now being considered by the Sen- 
ate. At first, I thought this bill might 
not be of particular or specific interest 
to the State of Wisconsin, particularly 
to the larger cities. However, I have 
corresponded with the mayors of Wis- 
consin communities, and I have been 
very pleasantly surprised by the replies. 

I should like to summarize the re- 
sponse that I have had so far, and then 
I should like to put the letters in the 
Record. First, there has been no oppo- 
sition to the bill at all. On the contrary, 
even those communities which cannot 
see any immediate benefits to them- 
selves in the bill are in favor of it and 
think that it will be generally useful in 
combating the recession and accomplish- 
ing worthwhile projects. 

Second, many planned projects are 
simply awaiting financing. In the city 
of South Milwaukee, for example—that 
is not the city of Milwaukee; South 
Milwaukee is a city of some 12,000 popu- 
lation—are four much needed projects, 
which will cost more than $5 million in 
all, which must be started in the next 
couple of years. 

The city of Beloit has eight projects, to 
cost more than $3 million, which must 
be started at once. 

A reading of these letters will show 
the number of schools, libraries, fire sta- 
tions, streets, waterworks, bridges, and 
river improvements these Wisconsin 
communities are prepared to go ahead 
with if they can find the money. 

The third point made abundantly clear 
by the letters is that the interest rate has 
to be low to be of much help. That is 
why I am very happy to support the 
amendment of the author of the bill, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 
Many communities can get loans at rates 
lower than the 344 percent proposed in 
the amendment placed on the bill in the 
committee. At the same time, the in- 
terest rate is going up. 

The city of Marinette, for example, 
was able to finance a school in 1955 at 
an interest rate of 15% percent. Each 
project since that time has been financed 
at a rate higher than the one before, with 
@ water utility revenue bond issue this 
year going at 3.62 percent. 

I think the simple facts of commu- 
nity financing which are documented in 
these letters argue very strongly for a 3 
percent interest rate as the highest rate 
which we should consider. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters I have received from 
the mayors of Wisconsin communities 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Betorr, Wrs., April 7, 1958. 


. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: This concerns your letter 
of April 1, in conjunction with a bill being 
passed which should help cities because of 
the present economic situation. 

Not having any idea how you wish to 
have this detailed we give you the projects as 
follows: 


Hon. 


Health 
1. Sanitary trunk lines $100, 000. 00 
2. Improvement of Rock River. 110,000.00 
210, 000. 00 
Public buildings and property 


1. Fire station 
2. Librar: 


4. Park development and rec- 
FORGED e > 


135, 000. 00 


1, 005, 000. 00 
Highways and streets 


1. Improving and widening 
POPE Una nee $976, 000. 00 


875, 000. 00 


This will give you some idea the amount of 
projects the city could produce and they are 
all essential. However, it would be a good 
many years before we could finance them 
ourselves. 

Thank you for your interest and in case 
the legislation is passed we would appreciate 
you advising us how to file the necessary 
applications. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. D. Tetrer, City Manager. 


City or SoUrR MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


April 7, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM Proxmte, 
Member, Select Committee on Small 
Business, Senate Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Proxmme: The copy of bill 
S. 3497 and your letter are of great interest 
to us in South Milwaukee. 

We have prepared a 10-year development 
program for this community and, as may 
others at this time, have difficulty in financ- 
ing these projects. I believe the bill as pre- 
sented can be of assistance in getting local 
projects going and, for that reason, feel that 
you are proceeding in the right direction. 

We have four basic projects with which we 
are now faced and many which will require 
action in the next 2 or 3 years. The imme- 
diate projects which must be started in 1958 
to 1960 are as follows with estimated costs: 


1. New senior high school. $3, 250, 000 
2. Library expansion - 220, 000 
3. Main trunk sewer extenslon 400, 000 
4, Permanent road program..... 1,500,000 


We have a total building program require- 
ment over the next 8 to 10 years of approxi- 
mately $714 million. Planning for the above 
projects is well under way. If Federal loans 
at reasonable rates are available for these 
projects, it will be of great assistance to our 
people here. 

Very truly yours, 
W. P. ATKINSON, Mayor, 
Crry oF Fonp pU Lac, Wis., 
April 7, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Bu: I have been informed by our 
various department heads that there are 
many projects which the city of Fond du 
Lac could consider borrowing money for 
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through the Government at approximately 
a 3 percent rate of interest. 

In listing some of the above, and start- 
ing out with highway and sidewalk proj- 
ects, I have been informed by the Commis- 
sioner in charge of streets and highways 
that this project alone in doing the job as 
it should be done would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $6 million. 

We also have a tremendous amount of 
sewer work to be done but could not give 
an estimate of this work without engineer- 
ing help. 

Fond du Lac is badly in need of a library 
expansion program, the present library being 
built in 1904 with no library building pro- 
gram since that date. 

In regard to schools, the bulge will be 
starting next year in our junior high school. 
Our present building can accommodate some 
900 children and should increase to 1,200 
to 1,300 in the next 2 years. We are badly 
in need of a new structure for the school 
years including the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 

As far as hospitals are concerned, the city 
of Fond du Lac itself can handle the pub- 
lic here, but because of the surrounding 
towns and villages, the city of North Fond du 
Lac could certainly use an additional small 
hospital to take the load off of our pri- 
vately-owned hospital in the city of Fond 
du Lac. 

Our engineering department is ready for 
a street project immediately and can be 
ready within a very short time on the li- 
brary project. 

Bill, unless we have further delay in the 
courts, we are now anticipating a $4 million 
water expansion project. I notice that you 
do not list or request information regard- 
ing many municipalities owning their own 
water plants. Might there be any way pos- 
sible that Federal aid could also be used 
for water expansion projects? 

I should also like to add that I look for- 
ward to reading your report from Washing- 
ton with much anxiety and hope you con- 
tinue keeping the people informed as to 
what you are doing and the projects you 
are working on in Washington. I believe 
that your votes surely show that you are in 
favor of helping the majority ef the people 
that you represent. 

I want to thank you very much for your 
consideration in behalf of our community 
and the citizens of Fond du Lac, 

Sincerely, 


Victor P. CAPELLE, Mayor. 


CITY or La Crosse, WIS., 
April 10, 1958. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: First a most sin- 
cere thank you for your interest in allevi- 
ating the unemployment problem that pres- 
ently has afflicted the Nation, our State, and 
of prime concern to me, La Crosse. Your 
counsel and cooperation are most appreci- 
ated, 

In reply to your letter of April 1, 1958, 
concerning legislation in the Senate to make 
low-interest loans available to local govern- 
ments for public works projects, I submit 
the following thinking: 

There, no doubt, is need for this type of 
legislation by certain municipalities. As far 
as La Crosse is concerned we presently are 
able to secure monies for public works proj- 
ects at a lower interest rate than proposed 
by your legislation. There would be no need 
for Federal money by La Crosse until our 
bonding limits are reached, which I hope 
will never be the case. 

There is one exception. An electrified serv- 
ice building at Myrick Park for the munici- 
pal water works, estimated cost $348,000, 
construction of which it is estimated would 
save the city’s water utility $45,000 an- 
nually. Securing of the aforementioned 


funds for the project from the proposed bill 
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authorization would save our power 
for other capital improvements at a slight 
saving in interest rate as against monies se- 
cured by revenue bonds. 

As we discussed in my office, I 
suggest that you make provision in this bill 
for Federal aid for special qualified urban 
arterial street construction where three or 
more Federal or State highways are inter- 
connected by such arterial streets and traf- 
fic conditions on the highways connected are 
improved by diversion of traffic therefrom. 

I am suggesting the aid would be 50 per- 
cent of the total cost of structures, sub and 
final grading, drains, and surfacing. Loans 
to be available for the balance of 50 percent 
under the proposed bill. Specific directions 
should be made to the Bureau of Public 
Roads to adopt a more lenient interpretation 
of urban aid qualification, 

You might consider, also, loans for proj- 
ects of land reclamation and development 
within urban confines. The developed land 
to be for residential and, or, industrial uses. 

Again, a most sincere thank you for your 
interest, consideration, and aid provided 
La Crosse by your office. 


Mito G. KNUTSON, Mayor. 


Orry or MERRILL, WIS., 
April 9, 1958. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I was pleased upon receiy- 
ing your letter asking for a listing of poten- 
tial public works projects which will need to 
be completed in the near future. 

You may or may not know that we were 
forced by the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health to construct a sewage disposal plant, 
at a cost in excess of $600,000. This plant 
was built about 2 years ago, and is financed 
by revenue bonds over a period of 40 years. 
All revenue bonds are allocated to the bond 
payments for 40 years. Inasmuch as 50 per- 
cent of all sewage is still being discharged 
into the Wisconsin River, the State board of 
health is becoming insistent on our making 
the conversions of our storm water from our 
sanitary sewerage. The costs are variously 
estimated to be from $1 million to $144 mil- 
lion for completion. 

The voters at the April 1 election passed 
a referendum asking for a new gymnasium 
at the high school, and also three units of a 
grade school in the eastern section of the 
city. The bond issue for both will amount 
to $485,000, sewerage conversion $1,500,000, 
present school indebtedness $300,000, or a 
total of $2,285,000. Our bonding limit is 
$2,127,768. 

In addition to the above mentioned, we 
are in urgent need of new bridges to replace 
two weak bridges across the Wisconsin and 
Prairie Rivers, at about a total of $200,000; 
airport strip at about $135,000 and hangar at 
a cost of $30,000, new fire station combined 
with city garage and bus barn, double- 
decked parking lot, for which land has been 
purchased, about $35,000; paving project on 
West Main Street and Grand Avenue and 
Center Avenue. Hope to have Federal and 
State aid on this cost about $150,000, city 
share from 15 percent to 25 percent. 

Merrill acquired its water utility about 10 
years ago, and has been plowing back all 
of its earnings in an attempt to maintain 
a modern utility with good water to its 
people. Many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent on this project. I might 
add that we do not own our electric utility, 
and that Marshfield earned $291,000 im 1957 
on that utility alone. Our industrialists 
have opposed public ownership, so we have 
not had that additional source of revenue. 
I notice the statement from the mayor of 
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Marshfield that they are not in need of 
Government ald. I hope, however that we 
may be able to avail ourselves of State and 
Federal aid which might tend to make the 
burden more tenable, 

Permit me to congratulate you for the in- 
terest you are showing and to thank you 
for your efforts to strengthen the economy. 
I am sure most small cities such as ours 
will take the opportunity to participate in a 
sound financial program at a low interest 
rate. 

May I extend my personal good wishes for 
your fine efforts, and a further wish for your 
reelection in November. 

Sincerely, 
G. B. COTTER, Mayor. 


ANTIGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Antigo, Wis., April 7, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Proxmire: As you already 
know, a vast amount of concern has de- 
veloped in our Nation, relative to two fac- 
tors—the recession and education. 

In following the newspapers and maga- 
zines very closely the past 2 months, I have 
noticed very little attention being given to 
the possibility of school construction. How- 
ever, a great deal has been said, and I be- 
lieve action taken, in regard to an expanded 
highway program and other public works 
as one means of combating the recession. 

It would seem to me that some serious 
thought should be given to school construc- 
tion which would assist in the development 
of a better educational program and help 
fight recession at the same time. Wouldn’t 
it be a good suggestion for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide loans to schools at a 
very low rate of interest for a longer than 
usual time for repayment? For example, in 
our own situation, we could borrow from the 
Federal Government a considerable sum of 
money and pay it back over a 40-year period. 
With a low rate of interest we could start 
building our badly needed elementary schools 
immediately. It would also seem to me that 
a Federal fund of this type, as it is paid 
back, would create a perpetual fund, which 
would not be the case in an outright Fed- 
eral grant or gift. 

I have been greatly concerned for some 
time about school districts where the area 
lacks sufficient wealth to do a top job in 
the education of our boys and girls. 

I can’t see too many flaws in a program 
of this type due to the fact that it would 
be nothing more than a loan, but it would 
certainly help many communities in this 
great country of ours. 

If we are going to compete successfully 
in this cold war with the Russians, we cer- 
tainly need a sound educational system in 
addition to curbing any serious recession, 

Very truly yours, 
MORGAN POULLETTE, 
Superintendent, 


Crry or Eau CLAIRE, WIS., 
April 11,1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmire: Thanks very 
much for your letter of March 29 concerning 
the proposed legislation which would en- 
able cities to borrow funds from the Fed- 
eral Government for construction purposes. 

Our city council discussed this at their 
meeting of April 9 and concluded that the 
proposed legislation would probably have no 
effect on our long-range construction pro- 
gram. We have a very good credit rating in 
Eau Claire and have never experienced any 
difficulty in borrowing money at interest 
rates which are substantially better than 
average. 
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It was the unanimous feeling of the city 
council that in all probability the city of 
Eau Claire would never need to avail itself 
of the provisions of this proposed legislation. 
We appreciated very much, however, your 
interest in municipal affairs and we will be 
most pleased to make available to you any 
information concerning Eau Clair’s govern- 
mental problems which you might need in 
your work in the Senate. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. G. Wetrorp, City Manager. 


CITY OF JANESVILLE, WIS. 
April 7, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter of 
March 29, regarding your proposed legisla- 
tion, Public Facility Loans.” Inasmuch as 
Mr. Lustig will be out of the city until 
April 14, I am taking the liberty of acknowl- 
edging your letter. 

Janesville recently initiated a 61½ million 
public improvement program for which 
financing has been arranged. 

Needless to say, Janesville like many 
other communities has numerous long 
range capital improvement projects in the 
thinking and drawing board stages which 
we are constantly reanalyzing. 

Naturally a bill as you propose with maxi- 
mum interest rates substantially less than a 
community would normally have to pay 
would be of great benefit to many munici- 
palities, Your prosed legislation certainly 
has much merit and you may be assured 
that we in Janesville will follow the prog- 
ress on your bill with the keenest of 
interest. 

Very truly yours, 
Kart A. SAMEK, 
Assistant to the City Manager. 


Crry oF MARINETTE, WIS., 
April 7, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM Proxmire, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Proxmrre: In reply to your re- 
qħest for information regarding the city of 
Marinette’s status on public works projects. 
now being considered and that could be con= 
sidered if there were sufficient funds avall- 
able at a desirable interest rate, as proposed 
by bill S. 3497, I herewith submit. the fol- 
lowing information. 

The city has not experienced too great a 
problem in the last several years on interest 
rates. The following projects have been 
financed since 1955. 


Purpose 


New Park School 
Public works im- 
brovements 
Merryman School. 
St construction 
Water utility 
(revenue bonds)... 


The big problem in our case, which prob- 
ably is common in most municipalities, is 
that of finding added sources of revenue to 
repay for the financing of an expanded capi- 
tal improvement, 

I appreciate the fact that this report may 
not give you a yes or no answer, as to the 
effect of S. 3497 in relation to the present 
problems, however, I hope that it will serve 
the purpose as to the information that you 
desired. Many thanks for the opportunity 
to state our position and problems. 


Respectfully, 
K. W. Garnvriner, City Manager, 
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Crry oF MARSHFIELD, WIS., 
April 4, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PRoxMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I have read thor- 
oughly your bill S. 3497, and am sure this 
bill may be of great benefit to certain sec- 
tions of the Nation. In Marshfield, however, 
we haye an annual program of street paving, 
sanitary and storm sewers, on & pay-as-you- 
go basis. We have just completed two new 
grade schools, which makes our school sys- 
tem adequate for sometime to come. 

We have had a request with the CAB for 
scheduled airline service for about 3 years, 
and our request has been recommended by 
the public council, the examiner, and the 
Wisconsin State Aeronautics Commission. 
The case has been heard by the CAB and they 
are to report in 60 days. In the meantime 
there has been a new Federal appropriation 
of funds for airport development, but 
Marshfield was left off the list in Wisconsin. 
Melvin Laird wired me the other day that 
the case was to be reopened and we could 
expect a favorable report by the end of this 
month. We are expecting a favorable report 
from the CAB on our request for scheduled 
service, and everything has been done that 
can be done in this regard, but if there is 
anything you can do in helping to get us 
additional funds for our airport development 
it will be greatly appreciated. 

Again I think your bill S. 3497 is a good 
bill and should be passed, even though we 
have no particular need of it at the present 
time. 

Thanks for writing me, and best of luck 
to you in your campaign. 

Very sincerely, 
GLEN Maptson, Mayor. 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Milwaukee, April 7, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Proxmire: This acknowl- 
edges your letter of April 1, 1958, in which 
you announce your interest in legislation to 
assist local governments to engage in pub- 
lic works. 

I am having your letter analyzed by a spe- 
cial committee set up by the common council 
on public works. This committee can supply 
you with a list of projects which the city 
needs. Such a list has already been pre- 
pared. 

It is my hope that some effective legislation 
will result which can assist us in meeting 
some of our needed public works, especially 
since it appears that our city income will 
be down because of tax sources drying up. 

Yours truly, 

FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor. 

Crry or OsrHxosn, WIS., 
April 7, 1958. 

‘The Honorable WILLIAM PROxMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROxMIRE: Your letter asks 
for a listing of projects that we contemplate 
and you ask also how this program would 
affect our city. 

I am now engaged in a study of a public 
works, capital-improvements program that 
the city could well undertake during the 
next 15 or 20 years. I will have that work 
completed, I expect, by April 30. 

Oshkosh enjoys a very favorable credit 
rating and could probably market its bonds 
very readily at 3 percent or less. I note that 
today’s issue of the United States Municipal 
News states that the bill you mention as 
introduced established an interest rate of 3 
percent but that as it is now before the Sen- 
ate the interest rate will be 3½ percent. 

We are really getting into a lot of construc- 
tion of water facilities, storm sewers, schools, 
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and similar facilities under our own impetus. 
We will probably be getting into the con- 
struction of an off-street parking facility be- 
fore long. As of now, I cannot see that this 
bill would do us much good at this time; I 
will try to study the matter further as I work 
through the month of April on the project 
that I described early in this letter and give 
you some later thoughts if you should wish 
me to. 
Yours very truly, 
H. S. THORGRIMSEN, 
City Manager. 


CITY OF PLATTEVILLE, 
Platteville, Wis., April 10, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: In answer to your letter 
dated April 1, concerning your legislation on 
low interest loans to local governments, will 
say that it is too late for us to be of much 
interest. 

The city wthin the past year has issued 
$675,000 school bonds and $200,000 for hos- 
pital addition and street improvements. The 
interest on the latter was about 2.92 per- 
cent. 

These bonds cover an addition to the high 
school, and one elementary school, an addi- 
tion to our municpal hospital, and the bal- 
ance for general street improvement. 

I will be interested in hearing how you 
come out on this proposed legislation. 

Truly, 
R. E. BALLIETTE. 


PortaGeE, Wis., April 5, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: With reference to 
your letter relative to loans for public works 
programs I wish to state that this city sev- 
eral years ago proposed to the President that 
a revolving fund be set up and added to 
annually for the purpose of making loans 
to local districts for school construction at 
no interest. 

Such a program in my opinion would 
mushroom a construction program of un- 
precedented magnitude and would revive our 
economy. 

At the end of a 20-year amortization pe- 
riod the fund would be returned to the Gov- 
ernment, there would be no handouts, and 
the Government through increased company 
and labor payrolls would benefit by income 
tax returns. 

There would be no waste of effort or money 
on a local level and the work would go for- 
ward immediately. The school children and 
our education program would get a much 
needed lift. 

Your consideration of this suggestion 
would be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR W. SWANSON, 
Mayor of Portage, 
CITY oF RACINE, 
Racine, Wis., April 8, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PRoxMine: Relative to your 
letter of April 1 regarding your cosponsored 
legislation in the Senate to make low-inter- 
est loans available to local governments for 
public works projects, please be advised that 
I believe that this type of legislation has a 
great deal of merit. 

For your information, we do not have the 
completed plans ready as of this date for 
any particular public works improvements, 
but we are currently studying a long-range 
program of capital improvements, such as 
fire stations, police station, rebuilding of 
Main Street Bridge, widening of cross-city 
thoroughfares and increasing the facilities 
of our local university extension building. 
This long-range program will not be com- 
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pleted until some time later in the year, but 
I believe that it will be adopted by the 
common council within certain ramifica- 
tions. Bonds will then have to be sold to 
take care of the financing of this program. 
If our Federal Government could loan us 
this money at a low rate of interest, it cer- 
tainly would be of great benefit to us. 

It is my own personal belief that the Fed- 
eral Government should go further in regard 
to some of the municipal improvements 
that make for increased employment and 
pay a certain amount of the cost outright. 
Part of the remainder of the money could 
be then loaned at low interest rates to com- 
munities which are in need of it, 

We are loaning money to foreign govern- 
ments knowing that we will never get it 
back; thus, I cannot see why our own muni- 
cipal governments which are burdened with 
heavy real estate taxes should not be treated 
the same way. 

I want to thank you for writing regarding 
this matter, and would appreciate it very 
much if you would keep us informed as to 
the progress of this bill. I believe we may 
like to consider taking advantage of it. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 

Jack H. HUMBLE, Mayor. 


Crry or Toman, 
Tomah, Wis., April 7, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proxmire: It appears that 
the Congress may shortly pass a new public 
works program with Federal grants and/or 
Federal loans with low interest rates for 
public works. 

Since Tomah is a Federal impact area be- 
cause of the Veterans’ Hospital, Camp Mc- 
Coy, and Camp Williams with considerable 
unemployment, there might be reason at the 
proper time to apply for one or both of the 
foregoing. s 

Is it possible for you at this time to fur- 
nish the name of the person I should con- 
tact in the regional office in Chicago, or 
possibly there might be a representative in 
Madison. 


Very truly yours, 
E. J. McKean, Mayor-Elect. 


City or West ALLIS, WIS., 
April 8, 1958, 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: In reply to your 
letter of March 29, 1958, I want to state that 
West Allis is moving forward with an accel- 
erated public-works and public-improvement 
program for the current year at an esti- 
mated cost of $3 million. A portion of this 
amount will be reimbursed by Federal and 
State highway funds and by benefit assess- 
ments. Financing for the remaining amount 
has been made available by a general obliga- 
tion bond issue. 

I have previously informed you of our 
municipal hospital project which will cost 
$6 million, Construction is to start on 
August 1. We have received a commitment 
for $500,000 as an allocation provided under 
the Federal Hill-Burton Act. An additional 
$1144 million has been requested under the 
Federal act, thus leaving $4 million to be 
raised by a general-obligation bond issue. 

While the proposed bill to make Federal 
money available for financing municipal 
public construction on a loan basis will not 
help our current program, I do think that 


the measure has merit, in that it should 
stimulate public-construction work in com- 
munities which presently do not have pro- 
grams under way. 
With kind regards, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD H. KLENTZ, Mayor, 
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CITY oF WHITEWATER, 
Whitewater, Wis., April 5, 1958, 
le WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dsar SENATOR Proxmme: The bill to make 
low interest loans available to local govern- 
ments would be of little benefit to the city of 
Whitewater unless such loans were not a gen- 
eral obligation of the city. On April 1, 1958, 
the voters in Whitewater approved an 
$850,000 bond issue for a new high school. 
When these bonds are sold we will be within 
$105,000 of our legal debt limit. 

We could start construction on a $500,000 
street improvement project within 90 days if 
we had a debt margin sufficient to cover the 
loan. 

It seems to me that legislative changes at 
the State level would be necessary before 
your bill would benefit the city of White- 
water. If you know of any way around our 
debt limit I shall be pleased to hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 
©. F. TRINELE, City Manager. 


Crry or Riron, WIS., 
April 5, 1958. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senator from Wisconsin, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your very welcome let- 
ter and copy of the bill that you are cospon- 
soring in behalf of aiding local governments 
in securing low-interest loans for public- 
works projects is beforeme. And may I first 
commend you and the good Senators who 
are jointly introducing this measure to aid 
local governments that have needed aid and 
have thus long been dominated over by big 
governments and, in this case, largely by the 
States. This bill will serve as a most helpful 
source in aiding local governments both in 
construction matters and likewise useful in 
alleviating a reasonable amount of unem- 
ployment that was caused by the present 
recession. 

This past week, before the receipt of your 
letter, the council approved and contracted 
local loans from two banks besides contract- 
ing the contractors for a new city garage. 
This is, however, too late to come under a 
Federal loan grant. We are also supposedly 
under an urban highway improvement proj- 
ect. This involves a $275,000 financially 
long-term loan which we do not have locally 
because of a costly school bond setup which 
was made before my administration which 
involved a bond limit indebtedness of $600,- 
000; part of which was paid but now is up 
because of the new city garage to be erected. 
We are working on this urban highway im- 
provement project with the State highway 
department at Waukesha but somehow have 
had little response. 

We are also hopeful that in the not too 
distant years that we may have an addition 
to our public library which was erected in 
about 1905 under then my grandfather's 
administration. The city at that time being 
about 3,000 and now a possible 7,000 when 
the next census is taken. The library is 
badly crowded for room and 2 days ago the 
library board, before your letter arrived, en- 
gaged an architect to draw up several poten- 
tial designs in the event we may finance it 
later. The present library is still in good 
condition and well constructed although 
sadly today lacking in room. It is on a 
prominent corner of the city and is still in 
excellent appearance although designed dur- 
ing a period that was largely ornamental and 
practical at that time. 

Our city hall is truly a firetrap and it is 
my fear that fire may destroy it at any time. 
We have hope that someday we may finance 
a new one that is more practical. To put 
much money in it for improvements is a 
great waste of money and as it likewise 
houses our fire department and fail, it today 
is quite impractical as a fire station because 
of limited space, and added equipment. 
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It is supposed that almost every city our 
size has the same problem and it is an excel- 
lent thought by you Senators that we, back 
home, are in dire need for considerations of 
this kind. And I am sure that we who pay 
large Federal taxes in comparison to our 
earning capacity, would be indeed grateful 
if we could see before our own eyes, in our 
own communities, something to show for 
our Federal tax dollars, 

Aside from the business of your letter, I 
am enclosing two clippings from our recent 
local paper. One was relative to the recent 
charter centennial affair which we were sorry 
that you were unable to attend. The other 
is a clipping of the city election of last Tues- 
day which shows 8 of the 4 aldermen to be 
elected. The new council will have two new 
councilmen. I am sure that LESTER JOHNSON 
will be interested to know that I will be back 
for another term as mayor. 

In closing, I hope that I have sufficiently 
given you the information that you required. 
We in Ripon are hopeful that your bill is to 
be adopted by the Congress and anything 
that we can do to further its passage I am 
sure it will be done. 

With deep appreciation for what you are 
doing for us, and I am deeply certain that 
every citizen of Ripon concurs, with best 
wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun H. WILSON. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to read some of the specific points 
which are made in the letters. In the 
letter from City Manager A. D. Telfer in 
Beloit, Wis., it is pointed out that health 
facilities totaling $210,000 might very 
well be constructed, and soon, if the bill 
were passed; that public buildings and 
property, including a fire station, a li- 
brary, school additions, and park devel- 
opment and recreation, totaling more 
than $1 million, could be constructed; 
that highways and streets, the cost total- 
ing about $1,800,000, could be constructed 
if the bill were passed. 

In the city of South Milwaukee, the 
projects which could be constructed in- 
clude a new senior high school, at an esti- 
mated cost of $3,250,000; a library ex- 
pansion, $220,000; a main trunk sewer 
extension, $400,000; and a permanent 
road program, $1,500,000. 

I should like to read excerpts from the 
letter I received from the city of Fond du 
Lac. It was sent to me by Victor P. 
Capelle, the mayor: 

I have been informed by our various de- 
partment heads that there are many projects 
which the city of Fond du Lac could consider 
borrowing money for through the Govern- 
ment at approximately a 3-percent rate of 
interest. 

In listing some of the above, and starting 
out with highway and sidewalk projects, I 
have been informed by the commissioner in 
charge of streets and highways that this 
project alone in doing the job as it should 
be done would cost in the neighborhood of 
$6 million. 

> * * . » 

Fond du Lac is badly in need of a library 
expansion program, the present library being 
built in 1904, with no library building pro- 
gram since that date. 

In regard to schools, the bulge will be 
starting next year in our junior high school. 
Our present building can accommodate some 
900 children and should increase to 1,200 to 
1,300 in the next 2 years. We are badly in 
need of a new structure for the school years 
including the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. 

* . . . * 
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Our engineering department is ready for a 
street project immediately and can be ready 
within a very short time on the library 
project. 


From the city of La Crosse, Wis., 
Mayor Milo G. Knutson writes: 

An electrified service building at Myrick 
Park for the municipal waterworks, esti- 
mated cost $348,000, construction of which 
it is estimated would save the city’s water 
utility $45,000 annually. 


From Mayor Chief John B. Cotter, of 
the city of Merrill, Wis., I read as follows: 

You may or may not know that we were 
forced by the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health to construct a sewage disposal plant 
at a cost in excess of $600,000. This plant 
was built about 2 years ago, and is fi- 
nanced by revenue bonds over a period of 
40 years. All sewer revenues are allocated 
to the bond payments for 40 years. Inas- 
much as 50 percent of all sewage is still 
being discharged into the Wisconsin River, 
the State board of health is becoming in- 
sistent on our making the conversions of 
our storm water from our sani 
The costs are variously estimated to be from 
$1 million to $1,500,000 for completion. 

The voters at the April 1 election passed 
a referendum asking for a new gymnasium 
at the high school, and also three units of 
a grade school in the eastern section of the 
city. The bond issue for both will amount 
to $485,000, sewage conversion $1,500,000, 
Present school indebtedness $300,000, or a 
total of $2,285,000. 


Mr. President, from these letters I 
have been reading the amounts involved. 
But it would not be hard to translate 
the amounts into the jobs which would 
become a reality very quickly. 

A distinguished son of Wisconsin, 
Sumner Slichter, who is a professor at 
Harvard University and is one of the 
outstanding economists of the Nation, 
a very conservative economist, who has 
felt all along that the recession is one 
which, in the first place, would not be 
very serious or significant, and who 
thinks it will not last very long—evyen he 
says that in the third quarter of this 
year more than 5 million persons will 
Still be unemployed. 

The fact is that in Wisconsin about 
100,000 persons are out of work. Many 
States are in worse condition than Wis- 
consin; and, of course, some States are 
better off. Wisconsin is about average. 
However, the people of Wisconsin recog- 
nize very clearly and very emphatically 
the great tragedy of unemployment. 
They realize that the bill would indeed 
put people to work, and that the work, 
as I have indicated from a reading of 
the letters and in my statement, would 
be very constructive employment. 

Mr. President, what is more construc- 
tive than the building of an American 
school? What is more vital or necessary 
than the building of sanitation facilities 
to protect the health of Americans? 
This will be an investment; it will not 
be wasteful or extravagant spending. 
It will increase the assets, the wealth of 
this country. 

I point out that the great value of the 
bill is that it will decentralize the con- 
struction of public works. It will not 
provide for the kind of PWA program 
which has been attacked in the past, 
rightly or wrongly, as a gigantic bureauc- 
racy to give the party in power political 
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influence. The bill will provide for de- 
centralization. The individual cities 
themselves will do the constructing. 

A great advantage, too, is that the bill 
will not cost the Federal taxpayers any 
money, because the money for the con- 
struction of the projects will be loaned. 
ne Senator from Arkansas has, it seems 
to me, made a definitive point in defense 
of the 3 percent interest rate, namely, 
that 3 percent is exactly what the money 
will cost the Federal Government. It 
does not make any sense to me to have 
the Federal Government expect to make 
a profit, which is what the 31⁄2 percent 
rate would provide, when such a profit 
would discourage the construction of 
badly needed and rapidly needed public 
works. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under the formula 
we are using, the cost to the Government 
will be 234 percent. We are allowing in 
the program a full one-fourth percent 
for administrative expense. So I think 
we are going pretty far to make certain 
that the rate will return not only the 
cost of the money, but also the cost of 
administration. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
The Senator from Arkansas makes an 
excellent point. The rate allows one- 
fourth of 1 percent for all additional 
costs besides the cost of the money itself. 
So clearly the Federal Government will 
not lose anything under the bill, and it 
will not make an unconscionabie profit 
from the rate of 342 percent. 

At present, I believe, the act now in 
the law provides for 4% percent to 4% 
percent, thus enabling the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make a very handsome profit, 
but which means that very few public 
construction projects, which are vitally 
necessary to put people to work, are be- 
ing accomplished. 

The bill would be an excellent bill un- 
der any circumstances. It would be a 
fine bill, most defensible, even if there 
were fuli employment. It would mean 
that projects which are exceedingly im- 
portant would be built, projects which 
might not be built otherwise. 

The man who is best qualified, per- 
haps, to say what the municipalities can 
or cannot do is Patrick Healy, Jr., exec- 
utive director of the American Municipal 
Association, who testified before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, as 
follows: 

There are a large number of projects ready 
to go, that could be put into construction 
within 60 days after this bill was passed, if 
they could get the financing. 


The issue which has been before the 
country and before Congress is that 
while a tax cut may not be so beneficial 
in ending the recession, because it would 
not put money into the pockets of the 
unemployed, and it could not guarantee 
that work would be done and jobs would 
be created, it would have the advantage 
of putting money into the economy 
quickly, while it would require 8 or 9 
months or perhaps a year for public 
works to get under way. 

The bill before the Senate would pro- 
vide work promptly, within a few days. 
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It seems to me to make all the sense in 
the world. I enthusiastically support the 
bill and the excellent amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. T ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield, with- 
out losing the floor? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no objection—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. With the under- 
standing that the Senator from New 
Jersey does not lose his right to the floor, 
I think the yeas and nays should be 
ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield with 
that understanding. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
with the consent of the Senator from 
New Jersey, and without losing his right 
to the floor, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. I ask all Senators to join 
me in the request. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending amendment would 
provide that the interest rate to be 
charged on loans made under the bill, 
if it should become law, would be the 
average annual interest rate on all in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States forming a part of the public debt 
at the time. 

The bill as it was reported by the com- 
mittee provides that the interest would 
be the current average yield on out- 
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standing marketable obligations of com- 
parable maturities. 

In my judgment, the bill as reported 
by the committee is the way, for the 
purposes of this particular program, the 
matter should stand. 

I believe that it is a desirable bill and 
that it is directed to meet a necessary 
and useful purpose. I do not believe 
that it has the highest priority, by any 
means, insofar as its claim upon our 
attention or upon the resources of the 
United States is concerned; but it has 
a useful purpose. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that there is any reason for the 
United States of America to lend money 
for these particular purposes at a rate 
less than the Government itself will have 
to pay. 

The suggestion has been made that 
that point of view represents a concern 
for the owners of money rather than 
for the users. I suggest that conten- 
tion is utterly false, Mr. President. It is 
not the owners of money who will be 
affected by the amendment. The own- 
ers of money who lend it to the United 
States will still get, on comparable ma- 
turities, the same rate that they are 
getting now. Similarly, it is altogether 
false to suggest those holding that view- 
point are against the interests of users 
of money, 

The amendment is against the in- 
terests of the taxpayers of the United 
States in the sense that it would provide 
a subsidy paid by them to all the com- 
munities which might borrow money 
under this particular program. 

What are we talking about? One-half 
of 1 percent. Is there any reason why, 
because a community is unfortunate 
enough not to be able to borrow money 
in the open market, it should get an 
interest rate more favorable than the 
United States Government itself has to 
pay for the use of money? Because the 
United States will have to pay for the 
money it lends the rate charged for com- 
parable maturities which the United 
States must borrow, and borrow from 
the same people. 

The suggestion is made that we cannot 
explain to the people of the United States 
why it may be in the interest of the 
United States to lend money abroad more 
cheaply than the United States Govern- 
ment is willing to lend money to the 
municipalities and States of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, if that is an impossi- 
bility then this country is in a very bad 
way. If it is impossible for the people 
of the United States to understand the 
reason for loans at lower interest rates— 
even for grants—to foreign countries, 
and to understand such loans and grants 
are in the interest of the United States, 
an interest having the highest priority, 
then indeed the security of the United 
States is at a low ebb. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the argument 
the Senator is making—with which I 
thoroughly agree—is equally applicable 
to the point which is often made that we 
should not help India build a dam be- 
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cause we are not helping some State in 
the United States build a dam. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Because it 
is a dam. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. The 
Senator’s test instead is, it is not a ques- 
tion of what may be desirable anywhere, 
but what contributes to the interest of 
our country. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. This is all 
very clear, 

I suggest, Mr. President, that it was 
not only unfair and an unwarranted re- 
flection upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple of the United States to suggest that 
they will not understand the matter, but 
that it is a highly dubious practice, in- 
deed, to introduce any such suggestion 
as that into a debate on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, during the course of 
the debate on the amendment, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota raised the possibility 
of his offering an amendment which 
would provide that loans made under the 
bill to school districts, or for the con- 
struction of school facilities, should be 
made at the interest rate of 2 percent. 
There was a colloquy between the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
as to the advisability of the offering of 
such an amendment, and the Senator 
from Minnesota, after a discussion with 
the Senator from Arkansas, announced 
that as he then saw the matter he would 
not offer the amendment because he was 
afraid, on advice of the Senator from 
Arkansas, that to do so might imperil 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator 
from Minnesota made such an an- 
nouncement—I hope it is not irrevoca- 
ble—before at least having a chance to 
— to a suggestion from the other 
side. 

Opposed as I am to the provision of 
the amendment which is pending, which 
would require that money be loaned by 
the United States of America to the 
cities and towns and to the school dis- 
tricts of the States at a lower interest 
rate than the Government would be re- 
quired to pay, I still believe it is quite 
in order for the Government, for the 
particular purpose of building public 
schools, to lend money at a lower rate of 
interest than the Government itself has 
to pay—at 2 percent interest, interest- 
free loans, or even under a grant pro- 
gram for such a purpose. 

We should be very careful, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before we put the credit of the 
United States indiscriminately in other 
hands for a wide variety of purposes 
which may seem desirable locally. We 
should, however, be very anxious to help 
achieve, by a Federal program of low- 
rate loans and grants, purposes which 
are in the interests of all the people of 
the United States, such as the construc- 
tion of schools. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, to put 
a provision in the bill that loans for 
school purposes should bear only a 2- 
percent interest rate would not jeopard- 
ize passage of the bill. Such a provision 
would serve a very useful purpose, and 
it would be in line with the correct for- 
mula, which is that we ought to be ap- 
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plying and giving priorities to first 
things in the national interest first. 

I see no reason, Mr. President, on any 
of the grounds which have been stated 
on the floor, or any other arguments 
which have been made, for the United 
States of America to lend money at 3- 
percent interest, for which money it has 
to pay 3½ percent, unless there is an 
overriding national interest in the ob- 
jective for which the loan is to be made. 
I do not find that to be true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to the construction of many use- 
ful local projects such as port facilities, 
terminal facilities, city halls, police sta- 
tions, and so forth, although I would 
very much find it to be true for the pur- 
pose of construction of schools and other 
specific things. I very much find it to be 
in the interest of the United States when 
loans are made abroad in the interest 
of keeping independent countries free 
and independent, for the security of this 
country, even though the things built in 
the foreign country may be dams, roads, 
or sewer facilities. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was un- 
fortunately called to the cloakroom to 
take a long-distance telephone call, and 
therefore I was not present in the Cham- 
ber throughout the entire speech of my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
New Jersey. I just heard reference to 
myself and Minnesota as I reentered the 
Chamber. 

If the Senator will permit me to make 
a further statement, my reason for with- 
drawing the amendment was that I had 
been informed by a few Members, even 
on this side of the aisle, that they were 
concerned about whether the adoption 
of the amendment might place the pas- 
sage of the bill in jeopardy. I also dis- 
cussed the matter in person with the 
author of the bill, the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], and he like- 
wise voiced a concern that if we brought 
the school question into the bill it might 
jeopardize the passage of the bill. 

I have instructed my staff to proceed 
in conjunction with the Legislative 
Drafting Service to prepare the same 
proposal in bill form, and I shall intro- 
duce the bill. I prepared such a bill a 
year ago, and I have studied the matter 
very carefully. I find that there is some 
need for certain changes in the draft I 
prepared a year ago. I submitted a 
copy of the draft at that time to Mr. 
Folsom, of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and I also sub- 
mitted copies to other persons. 

I feel very strongly about the matter, 
Mr. President; and I note now my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
New Jersey, shares my firm conviction 
that there is a need to assist the school 
districts which are confronted with an 
inability to raise the funds necessary to 
provide school facilities which our 
schoolchildren should have in order that 
they may be properly educated. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding to me so that I might make this 
comment, since my name had been re- 
ferred to, because I had withdrawn my 
amendment. I have stated my reasons 
for withdrawing the amendment. 
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I shall certainly embody the amend- 
ment in a legislative bill, with the hope 
that it will be passed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreci- 
ate the comment by my distinguished 
colleague from Minnesota. I still hope 
he will keep an open mind on the ques- 
tion whether he will or will not offer the 
amendment to the bill, 

If the Senator offers the amendment, 
he will not be introducing the school 
question to the bill. The school ques- 
tion is in the bill. The bill permits— 
and I think it should—loans to school 
districts for the construction of public 
school buildings. The Senator will not 
be introducing the subject by presenting 
his amendment. All he will be doing is 
saying that such loans, when made for 
that purpose, shall carry an interest rate 
of only 2 percent. The Senator will be 
adding nothing to jeopardize the pas- 
sage of the bill, in my honest judgment, 
and, Mr. President, unless he offers the 
amendment he will be missing perhaps 
the only chance in the present session or 
in many sessions of Congress to come to 
get any school aid legislation through 
the Senate of the United States. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. PROXMIRE and Mr. BUSH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] 
is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
reply to the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey. I regret that I did not have 
an Pop porkan to ask the Senator to 
yield. 

I wish to point out to the Senator 
from New Jersey that it seems to me the 
testimony given before our committee 
was that the cost of the money to the 
United States Government would be 294 
percent, and that the one-quarter per- 
cent in addition, which brings the total 
to 3 percent, represents the cost of ad- 
ministering the program. 

While I recognize that a 31% percent 
interest rate would embrace the cost of 
comparable maturities, it would seem to 
me far more reasonable to loan -the 
money at the total cost to the Govern- 
ment, because it is proper for the Fed- 
eral Government to borrow 90-day 
money, 6-month money, or 1-year 
money, and to loan it for a longer term 
to local governments. It seems to me 
such a procedure is perfectly moral and 
perfectly logical. It appeals to me as 
being much wiser for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to loan the money on the basis 
of its total overall cost than to stick to 
the specific and precise maturities. 

I should appreciate it very much if the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
would tell me on what ground he dis- 
putes the position I take. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, I shall endeavor to re- 
state my position. 

We can argue this question until the 
cows come home, but it seems to me 
that we can hardly say that when the 
United States lends for a period of 40 
or 50 years, money which it must borrow 
on a short-term, 90-day basis, it is not 
giving a subsidy of some sort. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I point out that the 
interest rate is flexible. It is not strictly 
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3 percent, as the distinguished Senator 
recognizes. It may go higher if the Fed- 
eral Government must borrow at a high- 
er interest rate. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It may go 
higher or it may go lower. It is flexible. 
But the question, in general, is whether, 
for this purpose, the Government should 
lend money for 40 or 50 years on the 
same basis on which it has been able to 
borrow short-term money, which, as 
everyone understands, carries a very low 
rate, and sometimes none at all. I say 
that we cannot suggest that in doing so 
we do not provide a subsidy. The ques- 
tions is, Is the subsidy for this par- 
ticular purpose justified? 

My position is that, in relation to other 
claims on the United States taxpayer, the 
priorities in this bill are relatively low, 
and do not entitle us to allow the Gov- 
ernment to grant this kind of subsidy. 
If we were to grant it for schools, I should 
say that we should not only grant this 
subsidy, but a greater subsidy, in addi- 
tion to a low interest rate, such as applies 


to hospitals, dormitories, and other 
projects. 
However, this proposal relates to 


across-the-board loans to municipalities. 
The real excuse for the loans is not that 
the municipalities must pay too much 
interest. The average rate paid by the 
United States Government can hardly be 
called exorbitant. The fact is that the 
municipalities cannot obtain credit fa- 
cilities at all. That is the real reason for 
the program. It ought to be continued 
and expanded. However, I see no reason 
for giving it the priority over other 
claims on the taxpayers which would re- 
sult from the interest-rate amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is inconceivable 
to me that we can call a subsidy some- 
thing for which the Government does 
not have to pay any money, and some- 
thing which does not require additional 
taxes. It seems to me that one-quarter 
of 1 percent of the total cost of the money 
to the Federal Government is ample to 
cover the cost of the administration. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey for the excellent 
point he made with respect to foreign 
loans. The Senator from New York sup- 
ported his position. I think it is a good 
point. I think it is perfectly proper for 
the Federal Government to make loans 
to foreign countries at low rates. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that it is per- 
fectly proper to raise the point that there 
are few things on earth more important 
than providing employment for people in 
America who are out of work. 

I also invite the attention of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey to the fact that the 
bill does provide for schools. It is true 
that it provides for other things, but it 
provides for schools, and it provides con- 
structive, useful jobs for American men 
and women who cannot now find jobs. 

I think the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey was 100 percent right 
when he said that it was important that 
this Congress provide aid for education. 
T could not agree with him more com- 


pletely. I shall be happy to join with 


him in any kind of sound proposal to 
provide aid for education, which is 
America’s greatest weakness. 
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The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] was correct, in my 
judgment, when he stated that he had 
decided to introduce a bill to provide 
2 percent money for education. I shall 
be happy to join him in sponsoring such 
a bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the Senator from New Jersey up- 
on his very clear exposition of this issue 
and the conclusions he has reached. He 
has pointed out very clearly that in the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
we have nothing more nor less than a 
hidden subsidy in the interest rate, 
which his formula would provide for 
borrowers under the terms of the bill. 

His amendment would put back into 
the bill language which was eliminated 
by the committee. The committee 
agreed that the proper interest rate to 
charge for long-term loans was the in- 
terest rate paid by the United States 
for long-term loans. That position at 
least has a reasonable amount of equity 
in it. 

In other words, if we pay 3% percent 
today for money, that might well be the 
basic rate, plus one-eighth of 1 percent 
for expenses, or whatever is necessary 
for administration in relending the 
money under the provisions of a bill of 
this kind, if any program of this kind 
is a good program. I have some grave 
doubts as to many portions of the bill. 
At least we desire to see it in as good a 
form as possible from the standpoint 
of the taxpayers, if it is to become law. 

Under the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas, we go back, not to the 
rate which the Government pays for 
long-term money, but the rate which the 
Government pays for short-term money. 
I believe that the average maturity of 
the outstanding debt of the United States 
at the present time is less than 4 years. 

What is Government credit worth to- 
day on the basis of an average maturity 
of 4 years? I have before me the Wall 
Street Journal bond quotations as of to- 
day. They show, for example, a United 
States Treasury note maturing in Au- 
gust 1962, a little more than 4 years away, 
and the yield is 2.45. In other words, 
today 44-year money is worth 2.45 per- 
cent to the United States Government. 
That is what it must pay for 44-year 
money. I think the average maturity 
of our outstanding debt is a little less 
than 4 years. 

I note here a maturity of August 1961, 
with respect to which the rate quoted is 
2.27 percent. 

What the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas would do would be to pool 
these rates and make short-term rates 
available to the long-term borrower, who, 
under the provisions of the bill, might 
borrow for 40 years. As I have said, I 
believe that 3-year money or 4-year 
money now yields 2.25 to 2.45 percent. 

I consider the proposal of the Senator 
from Arkansas nothing more nor less 
than an indirect subsidy. While I am 
not opposed to all subsidies, I believe they 
should be clearly set forth and under- 
stood. This is not the place where we 
should be providing a subsidy. If com- 
munities are to borrow money from the 
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United States, I believe they should pay 
the United States at least the interest 
rate which the taxpayers of the country 
must support with their taxes. 

I therefore urge the Senate to reject 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and to support the language in 
the bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.BUSH. Iyield. 

Mr. THYE. What is the interest rate 
on a 25-year loan? 

Mr. BUSH. At the present time? 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. It is about 2.75 percent. 

Mr. THYE. Is the rate on a 30-year 
loan somewhat comparable? 

Mr. BUSH. The rate on a 30-year 
loan today is of the order of 3.25 percent. 

Mr. THYE. Most of these loans would 
be on the basis of quite a number of 
years, would they not? 

Mr. BUSH. The bill provides for 40- 
year loans; and it is likely that commu- 
nities would avail themselves of as long 
a term as possible, so as to keep the 
annual payoff at the lowest point. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. THYE. This question has been 
uppermost in my mind, and that is one 
reason why I withdrew my own amend- 
ment. We were discussing the legal 
phase of the amendment. I have been 
advised by some attorneys that if a 
school district had reached its permis- 
sible maximum borrowing authority un- 
der State law, even though we should 
provide a fund from which it might 
borrow, State laws would deny the school 
district the opportunity of coming to 
the Federal Treasury for assistance, be- 
cause even though tke school district 
might come to the Federal Treasury, if it 
had already borrowed the maximum per- 
missible under State law, it would be 
foreclosed. 

That is the legal question which has 
come up in my mind and which has 
bothered me considerably, particularly 
with reference to my own amendment. 
That is why I shall explore the subject 
further by introducing a bill, so that 
I may determine just how we can help 
& school district which has reached the 
maximum of its indebtedness permis- 
sible under the State law or constitu- 
tion. 

In other words, how can we help such 
communities? They are the ones who 
are actually distressed. Those are the 
school districts which need help. We 
are concerned with communities which 
have assessed the maximum levy on the 
appraisal value of the property. If the 
property has been properly assessed, 
those communities have reached their le- 
gal debt ceilings. They are the ones 
who need help, because they would be 
denied relief under their own State laws. 
All of this involves a legal question which 
I hope we can answer, with the assist- 
ance of legally trained minds as well as 
with the assistance of the legislative 
drafting service. 

Mr. BUSH. I must say to the Sena- 


tor that he has raised a question with 
which I do not feel I am competent to 
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deal. I do not believe the bill would 
grant any relief so far as a community 
which has exhausted its borrowing ca- 
pacity is concerned. That is a question 
for consideration by the legislature of the 
State in which such a community is lo- 
cated. I do not believe we can come to 
grips with that kind of situation. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator’s amend- 
ment proposes that one-half of the funds 
provided in the act shall be available for 
school construction. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THYE. But the Senator’s pro- 
posal does not relate to a school district 
which has bonded itself to its maximum 
permissible amount under State law. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator would make 
available a fund obtained from the sale 
of bonds to the general public, and the 
Senator would permit a community to 
obtain a loan in order that such a com- 
munity could proceed with the con- 
struction of a school. What Iam trying 
to do is reach the school district which 
has gone to the maximum permissible 
amount under State law, but which still 
does not have the required school fa- 
cilities with which to meet the needs of 
its schoolchildren residing within the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. BUSH. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s concern for communities which find 
themselves in such a situation. It is 
most unfortunate. No doubt there are 
numerous communities which have ex- 
hausted their credit. However, they 
must go to their State legislatures for 
relief. I do not see how Congress can 
help them, because they cannot legally 
borrow in their own State, if I under- 
stand the Senator’s description of the 
communities he has in mind. Therefore, 
I do not believe we can help such a com- 
munity in the pending bill. 

Mr. THYE. That is the important 
question which concerns me most. 

Mr. BUSH. Iam sure that it is a very 
important question, although I would not 
say it is the most important question. 
‘There are other important questions, too, 
involved with classroom deficits, but I do 
not believe that we should be inhibited 
from doing something constructive in 
that direction merely because we cannot 
be all-inclusive in our efforts to help com- 
munities which need assistance. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. The concern which has 
been voiced by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] is one which has been 
expressed many times by many people. 
Of course, a community must abide by 
the provisions of the State law and the 
State constitution. If such a community 
has exhausted its bonding capacity, it, of 
course, can get no assistance insofar as 
the loan provision is concerned, as it re- 
lates to the Federal Government. The 
only measure of assistance which could 
be provided would be through a grant- 
in-aid program, if Congress ever came to 
the point of enacting such a law. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator will recall 
that the administration sent such a bill 
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to Congress, but for some reason or other 
our friends across the aisle would not let 
the bill come to a vote. 

Mr. PAYNE. It seems that such bills 
are bottled up and never see the light of 
day. They remain bottled up in com- 
mittee. 

There is one other point I should like 
to make, because I know the Senator 
from Connecticut wishes the RECORD to 
be correct. During the discussion, he 
said that 40 years was the limit under 
the bill. Actually the bill provides for 
50 years, plus 2 years of grace in the 
event a community is in a financial posi- 
tion which permits it to ask for a 2-year 
period in order to start making pay- 
ments on amortization. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
correcting me on that point. I did have 
in mind 40 years because I have an 
amendment at the desk, which I may 
call up later, which would reduce the 
term to 40 years. However, the Senator 
is quite right; the bill refers to 50 years. 

Mr. President, I have about concluded 
what I have to say on the measure. I 
believe it would be a very unfortunate 
precedent for us to adopt, and would be 
a very unfair measure to the taxpayers 
of the United States. I therefore hope 
that the amendment of my good friend, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, will be rejected 
and that we may retain in the bill the 
language as reported by the committee 
with reference to the interest rates. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tar. 
MADGE in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is an ap- 
propriation in order on the pending bill? 
Is it in order to provide an appropriation 
on the pending bill? Does the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency have juris- 
diction to report an appropriation bill or 
a bill carrying an appropriation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All ap- 
propriations for the support of the Gov- 
ernment come under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I desire 
to make the point of order that the lan- 
guage on page 7, taken in connection 
with the language on page 6, relative to 
the revolving fund, constitutes an appro- 
priation. I invite the Chair’s attention 
to the fact that on page 6, line 14, the 
bill reads: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations of the Administrator issued here- 
under and for such purpose the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under such act, as amended, are extended to 
include any purchases of such notes and 
obligations. 


I invite the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that that makes it mandatory 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to take 
money out of the Treasury to purchas: 
any notes or other obligations of the 
Administrator. 

Then I also invite the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that the language on 
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page 7, in the committee amendment, 
beginning at line 8, reads: 

(b) Funds borrowed under this section 
may be used by the Administrator in the 
exercise of his functions under this title. 
Of such funds not to exceed $400,000,000, 
together with the proceeds therefrom, shall 
constitute a revolving fund for the purposes 
of this title. 


The point of order I make is that 
when the Secretary has no choice in the 
matter of the purchase of the obliga- 
tions, and it is then provided that $400 
million of such funds shall constitute a 
revolving fund, money is taken from the 
Treasury, and that must constitute an 
appropriation. 

The Constitution provides that no 
money shall be taken from the Treasury 
of the United States except by appro- 
priate resolution. This, in effect, is an 
appropriation. The creation of a re- 
volving fund of $400 million takes money 
from the Treasury, and provides for no 
return of it. Therefore, it constitutes 
an appropriation, in my judgment. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. PAYNE. I point out that the pro- 
visions of the bill are exactly the same, 
in text, if Iam correct—and I am willing 
to stand corrected—as the Community 
Facilities Act which has been in effect 
for approximately 4 years. The act of 
1954, if I recall correctly, provided for a 
$100 million revolving fund. In other 
words, all the money available under 
that act continues to be a revolving 
fund. 

The provisions of the pending bill as 
originally introduced called for the en- 
tire $2 billion to be a revolving fund. 
In committee, I offered an amendment, 
first, to strike the $2 billion, so as to 
reduce the amount to $1 billion and 
then to make the revolving fund to be 
not in excess of $400 million. 

I point out to the Senator from South 
Dakota that Congress has already en- 
acted legislation of a comparable nature, 
so far as the revolving fund feature is 
concerned, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
aware of the fact that the committee 
report shows the text of the existing 
law, and I was familiar with the fact, 
as it has been stated by the Senator 
from Maine, that the present law pro- 
vides that a certain portion of the funds 
shall be a revolving fund. 

But the fact that Congress may at 
some time have enacted a bill, reported 
under whatever the circumstances were 
when it was reported, and may have 
provided an appropriation, does not make 
it in order to do so again, 

The fact that something was done 
which violated the rules of the Senate 
or the House of Representatives with- 
out a point of order having been made 
or considered does not create the au- 
thority to do something which would be 
subject to a point of order, and there- 
fore which would have been out of order 
if the point had been made on the other 
occasion. 

The argument of the Senator from 
Maine that it is done today to the ex- 
tent of $100 million, goes to the merits of 
whether there ought to be a way where- 
by we can take such action. 
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I congratulate the Senator from Maine 
on his amendment in committee, which 
would reduce the available amount for 
the revolving fund from a total of $2 
billion to $400 million. I think that 
was a constructive amendment. But the 
very fact that the Senator from Maine 
thought it was important or worthwhile 
to do that would suggest that when it is 
proposed to change the situation, as of 
today, and instead of having a $100 
million revolving fund, to make it $400 
Million, a point of order should be made. 

‘There may be merit in having a part 
of the fund as a revolving fund. But if 
that is to be done, the amount should 
be appropriated to the revolving fund. 
‘There should be language reported 
from a legislative committee which would 
make it in order to authorize an appro- 
priation to the appropriate agency to 
establish a revolving fund. The pro- 
posed appropriation should then be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

But I submit that so long as the Con- 
stitution provides that money shall not 
be taken from the Treasury except by 
an appropriation provision, and we have 
before us a bill which would take money 
from the Treasury without any choice 
on the part of the Treasury except to 
place it in the revolving fund without 
any provision for its ever getting back 
into the Treasury, which constitutes an 
appropriation, the provision consequent- 
ly should not be reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The question be- 
fore the Senate is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas for himself and on behalf of 
other Senators. The Senator from 
South Dakota makes the point of order 
that the amendment does not address 
itself to the pending question. It is the 
opinion of the Chair that the point of 
order is not in order at this time, but 
may be renewed, at which time the 
pending question will be the point 
raised by the Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Chair. I will take note of the sug- 
gestion, and make the point of order 
at a later time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Tennessee plan to address 
the Senate at length? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall speak on 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I have what I think is 
a privileged matter which I wish to 
bring before the Senate. It concerns 
an amendment of the House to a Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill, an amendment 
which the Senate committee is willing 
to accept. 

I shall delay presenting the matter 
until the Senator from Tennessee. has 
finished. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, be- 
fore the Easter adjournment, when the 
bill was last before the Senate, I joined 
with the Senator from Arkansas and 
other Senators in urging that it be 
passed immediately. I pointed out that 
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the good construction and building sea- 
son would have been reached and 
passed before any action was taken on 
the bill unless it were speeded up. 

At that time I placed in the RECORD 
the correspondence I had had with a 
number of city and county officials in 
Tennessee, showing that the bill was ur- 
gently needed. However, the bill was 
not passed. Since the Easter adjourn- 
ment, I have been fiooded with corre- 
spondence from my State, almost all of 
it urging the passage of the measure 
and outlining individual public works 
projects which would be pursued in 
Tennessee should the bill be passed. 

The projects which are greatly needed 
in the public interest include sewage dis- 
posal, waterworks, sidewalks, school 
buildings, municipal buildings, and 
similar types of construction which 
must be built. I have been amazed to 
learn of the great preparation and 
planning which have already been put 
into these projects. Many of them are 
ready to be started immediately if the 
money could be provided at a reason- 
able rate of interest, which the bill 
would provide. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some of the letters which I 
have received from mayors, county 


judges, and other officials in the various - 


cities and counties of Tennessee be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

City OFFICIALS 
COMMISSION GOVERNMENT, 
Memphis, Tenn., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Estes: Thank you for your letter 
dzted March 22 regarding the legislation in- 
troduced by Senator FULBRIGHT and you. 

There probably would be considerable 
benefit to Memphis because this would un- 
doubtedly help the smaller cities in the Mem- 
phis trade area which are not able to borrow 
at reasonable prices. 

So far as Memphis is concerned, we are 
not up to our legal limit and can borrow 
money at a lower rate than the one men- 
tioned in your letter. Memphis does have a 
long list of projects which we would like to 
get started on if we had more money. We 
would like to get more matching funds from 
the Federal Government. 

For instance, we are in the midst of a big 
airport program and we need some more 
Federal matching funds. I hope that you 
will support a new airport bill. 

We have received approval of four urban- 
renewal projects but we have another big 
one which has not as yet been approved be- 
cause they say they are out of money. Any- 
thing you can do to loosen up urban-renewal 
money will be helpful. 

Iam going to get Dr. O. W. Hyman, vice 
president of the University of Tennessee and 
in charge of the medical school here, to write 
you about a turndown which we got on a 
request for some money for a research project 
out at the city hospital. 

I think that it would be good to have some 
matching funds which could be used for 
emergency work projects if things do not 
pick up—something like ALBERT GORE was 
thinking about. 

As said in the beginning of the letter, I 
believe that your bill would help the smaller 
cities and this would certainly help Memphis. 


April 15 
Best regards and best wishes. Many 
thanks 


Yours, truly, 
EDMUND On L, 
Mayor. 


Newport, TENN., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: Thank you very 
much for your letter in regard to your co- 
sponsoring the bill introduced by Senator 
J. W. Fuisricut on low interest rates on 
loans to the localities for public works 
projects. 

We in Newport are currentiy considering 
the building of a sewage disposal plant at a 
cost of approximately one million dollars. 
This bill would certainly help us toward 
building this plant, plus the fact that we 
need practically everything that you have 
mentioned in your paragraph. 

We are very interested in your bill and 
would like any additional information that 
you might send us on this important legis- 
lation. 

The very best of luck with the bill. 

Very truly, your friend, 
Dr. W. C. RUBLE, JR., 
Mayor. 
SHELBYVILLE, TENN., March 28, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Thank you for 
your letter of March 22, 1958. 

In answer to your query, we now have (1) 
a new airport under contract (for which we'll 
soon need an administration building), (2) 
a $3 million urban renewal project in the 
final planning stage, (3) a $1,500,000 public 
housing project in the planning stage, (4) a 
$1 million sewerage system project in the 
mill and (5) a public swimming pool (Negro) 
authorized. 

We have an immediate need for a new 
city hall, new fire hall, new public library, 
youth center, off-street parking lots, home 
for the aged, and numerous streets and side- 
walks. 

You could not have proposed legislation 
better designed to meet our needs, both for 
facilities and employment opportunities. 

Senator, if the money were available to us, 
our cost on the above projects would be 
about $4 million, If the money were avail- 
able on terms that we could handle we would 
be prepared to go ahead with these programs 
on an accelerated basis. (Federal grants 
would approximately double the amount ex- 
pended here.) 

I sincerely believe that this approach to 
the recession problem will give maximum 
benefits for the money spent, as contrasted 
with make-work PWA type programs. 

If we can help you in any way, please let 
us know. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM S. RUSSELL, 
Mayor of Shelbyville. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN:, March 28, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Keravver: I have your let- 
ter of March 22, regarding the legislation co- 
sponsored by you to make available low-in- 
terest loans to localities for local public 
works projects. 

There are many things which the city of 
Clarksville needs to do to catch up with its 
fast growth of the past few years. However, 
it has been our policy to restrict the borrow- 
ing of money in any form to our ability to 
repay bond issues without the necessity for 
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increasing the tax rate which is now $2.30 
per $100 of evaluation. 

At our regular council meeting on March 
6, 1958, the council passed an initial reso- 
lution authorizing the sale of a total of 
$550,000 in bonds, $300,000 of which was for 
extensions of and improvements to our wa- 
ter-distribution system and $250,000 of 
which was for the payment of the construc- 
tion of a physical education department for 
our junior high school. Needless to say, as- 
sured interest rates of 3 percent would very 
definitely be more attractive than the pos- 
sible 4 plus percent which our bonds will 
probably sell for. 

Sometime in the not too distant future, 
the city will, of necessity, need to construct 
a sewerage-disposal plant at a cost in excess 
of $1 million. We are pledged to the State 
of Tennessee Stream Pollution Board to be- 
gin planning on this project as soon as it 
is economically feasible to do so. This 
pledge was made at the time the department 
of health gave us permission in 1953 to add 
additional sewerage outfalls (raw sewage) 
into Cumberland and Red Rivers. Such per- 
mission was granted only because of our in- 
ability at the time to include the disposal 
plant in our sewer-expansion plan. 

It is my considered opinion that your bill 
would greatly assist many municipalities in 
the securing of low-interest money for cap- 
ital improvements, and I am certain that 
the city of Clarksville would directly bene- 
fit from such a bill in the not too distant 
future. I will appreciate very much your 
keeping me advised as to the status of the 
passage of the bill, and if possible, after its 
passage, I will appreciate receiving a copy of 
the bill. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Paul. M. MCGREGOR, 
Mayor. 


SWEETWATER, TENN., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KeEFAUveR: Your genuine 
interest as manifested by your prompt and 
detailed reply to my letter concerning the 
water and sewage project for Sweetwater is 
greatly appreciated. It is most interesting 
and encouraging to note how closely our 
need fits into your proposed legislation. 

This legislation would enable us to pro- 
ceed at once with our project as final plans 
have been submitted to the department of 
public health in Nashville for their approval 
in connection with the Federal grant. (This 
grant of $129,126 was approved last October 
as you adyised me by wire on October 25, 
1957.) You are aware, I am sure, of the 
necessity of this Federal grant to enable us 
to continue with our project; and, if we are 
unable to sell our bonds at any equitable 
rate of interest, I am afraid that we will lose 
our Federal grant which in turn would kill 
our project. This would be disastrous to 
our town as we now have only a temporary 
permit to dump raw sewage into the Sweet- 
water creek, 

You will find enclosed the financial re- 
port for waterworks and sewerage improve- 
ments for the city of Sweetwater prepared 
by Robert & Co. Associates, our engineers 
from Atlanta, Ga, You will note that the 
rate of interest used in these studies is 434 
percent which will necessitate a high water 
rate (domestic and industrial), also add a 
new sewer charge. Your legislation, making 
funds available at 3 percent, would assure 
the success of this project which has taken 
years of time and promotion and which is so 
needed by Sweetwater and Sweetwater Val- 
ley. You are aware that because of these 
wastes being dumped into the creek, it is a 
dead stream, filthy and polluted, and disease 
infested as it runs through farmland and 
the town of Philadelphia, Tenn., on its way to 
the Tennessee River. 
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This difference in interest rates would 
allow us to set a more equitable rate sched- 
ule for both water and sewage. We want 
to be in a favorable position to attract new 
industry, which is in line with the State 
program of halting the outmigration of 
young people from Tennessee. 

Upon the receipt of your letter, I called 
an informal meeting of the board of com- 
missioners to discuss the needs of our city 
in the way of needed projects. In your let- 
ter you requested that I furnish you a list 
of projects and the approximate cost of each. 
We discussed this matter at our meeting and 
it is the opinion of our commissioners that 
the foliowing is a list of our needs. Group 
No. 1 is a list of work that demands imme- 
diate attention and on which work can 
begin immediately if funds are made avail- 
able. Group No. 2 is a list of needed im- 
provements which will be undertaken as 
soon as our city is able to finance them. 


Group No. 1 project: 
Water and sewage 
Public streets 


Group No. 2 project: 
Garbage disposal 
Recreation facilities. 
Public schools 


You will notice in group No. 1, public 
streets, a need for $30,000. This is for work 
to repair and seal our existing asphalt 
streets. The winter has been severe through- 
out most of the United States and the hard 
freezes have caused our asphalt streets to 
crack and crumble so that, unless immediate 
action is taken to repair this damage, our 
streets will continue to deteriorate most 
rapidly. necessitating major street rebuild- 
ing. This condition undoubtedly exists in 
numerous towns and communities through- 
out the country. Money made available im- 
mediately for this purpose will enable us 
and many others like us to save thousands 
upon thousands of dollars by preserving our 
streets and preventing further damage. 

From the foregoing, you gather that I 
feel there is a definite need for the enact- 
ment of this proposed legislation and I 
strongly urge its passage at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jack C. OATES, Jr., Mayor. 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: Receipt of your 
March 22, 1958, letter is herewith respect- 
fully acknowledged. 

I read with great interest and concern the 
meaning and purpose of this new legisla- 
tion which you have introduced. I can 
assure you that we here in Fayetteville need 
and will certainly avail ourselves of assist- 
ance from the Federal Government in build- 
ing and/or repairing our streets, sidewalks, 
public recreation facilities, etc. 

Your interest in these projects is certainly 
appreciated by the citizens of the many 
small communities in Tennessee. 

With highest personal regards, I am 

Respectfully, 


I. Womacx, 
Mayor. 


SWEETWATER, TENN., March 28, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Appreciate your letter of March 22 which 
has just been received. Proposed new leg- 
islation at 3 percent would save the city 
approximately $100,000 on the water and 
sewage facilities which could be started 
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within 90 days. Detailed letter will follow 


Mayor, City of Sweetwater, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I recelyed your letter of 
March 22 in regard to the legislature you 
are cosponsoring with Senator J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT to make available low-interest rates 
for local public-works projects. I just no- 
ticed where Hamilton County sold $1,300,000 
worth of general obligation school bonds at 
an interest rate of 2.88 percent; so, I am 
sure that a 3-percent-interest rate would not 
be attractive to Hamilton County. 

We are contemplating selling $2 million 
worth of general obligation bonds, $1 million 
im school bonds, $500,000 in sewer bonds, and 
$500,000 worth of hospital bonds to match 
the Hill-Burton funds on the new hospital 
wing. We hope to sell these bonds for 3 
percent or less and are ready to proceed with 
these projects as soon as the bond money is 
available. If our interest rates run over 3 
percent, then, certainly, we would be inter- 
ested in a 3-percent Federal loan. 

I am doubtful that the 3-percent money 
would be of very much benefit to a great 
many municipalities as most government 
agencies are carrying all the general obliga- 
tion bonded indebtedness possible within 
their tax structure. To help the local mu- 
nicipalities a 3-percent-interest rate is just 
not very attractive, particularly when they 
could extend it over a period of 50 years and 
by the time these bonds were matured you 
would be paying more interest than the orig- 
inal amount of money you received on the 
bonds. 

There is a tremendous need in this city 
and State and, I am sure, all over this coun- 
try for public-works improvement, particu- 
larly in the field of education where we 
could very justifiably spend, and show a need 
for spending, seven or eight million dollars 
for new school buildings. It has been my 
feelings that with the high taxes we are pay- 
ing the Federal Government it is impossible 
to shift the responsibility to the local gov- 
ernments and meet the needs of our cities 
and towns with the 3-percent general-obli- 
gation-bond provision, 

I have a strong conviction that we need 
matching funds for a public-works program 
and a lower interest rate than is proposed in 
this bill and I just don't believe that money 
made available at a 3-percent-interest rate 
would be of very much benefit to us in 
Chattanooga to help solve our public-works- 
improvement needs and our unemployment 
situation. 

Where I can see a very substantial benefit 
would be on the revenue bonds that are 
issued by the towns and cities for water- 
facility extensions, sewer works, and disposal 
plants and in that field we could possibly 
benefit by the 3-percent-interest rate. 

Very truly yours, 
P. R. OLGIATI, Mayor. 
HUMBOLDT, TENN., March 26, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: Received your letter of March 
22, 1958, and I certainly think we need some- 
thing to be done to counteract the great re- 
cession that is in our State. West Tennessee 
is in a critical condition. Never in the his- 
tory of Humboldt and west Tennessee, to my 
knowledge, have so many people been in 
need of jobs. 
how hungry our people are, I have, to date, 
approved applications for over 500 families 
for the surplus food commodities that the 


To give you a little example ~ 
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Sg aes aed is issuing. These families live 
in Humboldt, and in a radius of 3 to 5 miles 
around Humboldt. 

Humboldt, as other communities, has a 
backlog of local projects that need to be 
done, such as sewage disposal, water treat- 
ment plant and like everyone else our 
schools are very crowded in both white and 
colored. There are other local projects we 
would like to do if the funds were available, 
so anything that you and the fine Senator 
from Arkansas can do to accelerate public 
works will be certainly welcomed by our 
community. I am still hoping that some 
day, in the near future, Milan Arsenal can 
in some way be reactivated. I believe it 
would be the lifesaver for our economic sit- 
uation in this section. I know you are con- 
stantly trying to do something about this and 
know you will do something about it if it is 
humanly possible. 

It is an honor for us to have you as our 
senior United States Senator, and every citi- 
zen in my town knows of the good work that 
you are doing as our Senator. 

Am certainly looking forward to having 
you and your family during our strawberry 
festival on May 7, 8, and 9, and we will 
write you later concerning more of the de- 
tails about this. 

I talked to our good friend, Gayle Malone, 
and he is doing fine. 

Warmest personal regards to you and your 
family. 
Your friend, 

L. D. Nowe tt, Jr., Mayor. 


Crry or Sparta, TENN., March 29, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: I acknowledge receipt of 

your letter of March 22, 
- We have applied for Federal aid for a new 
sewage system, which is costing around 
$400, 


000. 

I have appointed a housing authority, and 
‘we expect to apply for 50 to 75 units. 

We also expect to construct a new city 
building within the next 3 or 4 years. 

Sincerely yours, 
BAILEY BocKMAN, 
Mayor. 


BRISTOL, TENN., April 2, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In accordance with your 
request of March 22, a list of possible projects 
is attached. 

There is nothing definite that we will make 
application for all of this, but if the plan 
is enacted into law, we believe that we will 
use a large portion. 

We do thank you for the opportunity to 
submit this program to you and with warm 
regards, we are 

Most sincerely, 
W. A. S. FURLOW, 
Mayor of Bristol. 
BRISTOL, TENN., March 26, 1958. 
Mayor W. A. S. Furtow, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Dear Mayor FurLow: In accordance with 
your request, I have compiled the following 
list of public-works projects which, in my 
opinion, are most urgently needed at this 
time: 


Redevelopment (slum 
and housing) : 
Lynwood Street north to busi- 
ness section between Southern 
Railroad and Pennsylvania 
Avenue (estimated cost) $350, 000 
Ninth Street to 11th Street be- 
tween Broad Street and Shelby 


clearance 


Street (estimated cost) 225, 000 
1 0 
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Street construction: 

Fifth Street from English Street 
to city Umits 130, 000 

East Cedar Street from Fifth 
Street to King College - 70, 000 

Holborn Street and Weaver Pike 
to city Umits 50, 000 

Ninth Street from Wilson Avenue 
to Weise Street 60, 000 

Flint Street from 24th Street to 
city Umits 45, 000 

Windsor Avenue from Anderson 
Street to Flint Street 30, 000 

Total Eas int —-— -----= 385,000 
Sanitary and public safety services: 

Sewer mains, water mains, and 
pumping station, Bellebrook 
T - 45,000 

Sewer mains and water mains, 
Haynesfield addition - 40,000 

„ - 85,000 
Subfire station in South Bristol... 45,000 
New city hall, including jall . 250, 000 


Yours very truly, 
Maurice Conn, 
Commissioner. 


East RIDGE, TENN., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: Mayor Rhine- 
hart has asked me to answer your letter of 
March 22, 1958, outlining legislation to make 
available low interest loans for local public 
works projects. 

Your proposed legislation appears to be 
very sound and should go far in relieving 
the current national situation, 

The town of East Ridge has only one proj- 
ect which might come under your proposed 
legislation. This project is the completion 
of a sanitary sewer system for the town. 
The unfinanced portion of this work 
amounts to approximately $500,000. 

Our last bond issue, in the amount of 
$1,200,000, was sold for an average interest 
rate of 4.159 percent, on March 20, 1958, so 
your legislation would be of considerable 
benefit to the town of East Ridge. 

Hoping this is the information you desire, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, < 
R. L, PROCTOR, 
City Manager. 
WATERTOWN, TENN., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Our mutual friend, Mr. 
Frank W. Groom, of this place has handed 
me a memorandum he received from your 
desk concerning a local program to help re- 
tard the expansion of the present recession, 
and to expedite our recovery from the situ- 
ation. I have read this memo with a great 
deal of interest, due to the fact that our 
fair town needs some financial help toward 
the installation of a sewer system. We need 
this assistance from some source with a 
plan of repayment at a low interest rate, 
such as you have outlined. 

The plan you have described seems to be 
fair, logical, sensible, and practical. As you 
are aware, small towns such as ours have a 
hard fight to exist as a municipality, be- 
cause it is almost impossible to compete 
with the larger cities in utility services of- 
fered its citizens. 

We are aware that there is some financial 
assistance available under certain circum- 
stances and conditions, We like the idea of 

the plan fast acting and workable, 
without a great deal of showing and proving 
what the State health department has al- 
ready stated and declared. 
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We wish for you, Senator Futsricut, and 
others the success you have a right to ex- 
pect. We will be watching the progress of 
this plan. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Gro. W. GRIFFITH, Mayor. 


MCKENZIE, TENN., April 2, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I was fortunate 
enough to hear your television report over 
WSIX of Nashville last Sunday. 

Your proposed bill to provide funds at 
lowered interest rates for public works is 
very attractive to our city administration. 
For the third year we have applied for the 
30 percent grant for construction of a sew- 
age disposal plant. The State health de- 
partment has advised that our priority rating 
is such that we should be offered the Fed- 
eral funds provided the funds allocated 
Tennessee are not less than those of the 
past 2 years. We will soon need to market 
about $200,000 of McKenzie obligations to 
pay our share of construction costs. It 
would help to obtain the lowest possible 
interest rate. 

McKenzie and Huntingdon jointly made 
application last year to the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics to be put on the Federal airport 
plan. Our proposed site half way between 
the two cities has the enthusiastic approval 
of the Tennessee board, Chairman Bomar 
has been encouraged by Washington au- 
thorities on our application. We two cities 
with possible cooperation of Carroll County 
could well use this as a valuable project 
under your plan. We in McKenzie are badly 
in need of one or more municipal parking 
lots as well as major street, sidewalk, curb, 
and gutter, sewer line and water main ex- 
tensions. What we do along these lines is 
Only limited by our ability to arrange a 
sound method of meeting principal and 
interest on the funds necessary for con- 
struction. 

Please let me know of the progress you 
make with your bill. If you are successful 
in your splendid effort, please advise how 
we may proceed to take advantage of its 
benefits. 

Sincerely yours, 
Y. D. MOORE, 
Mayor. 


SWEETWATER, TENN., March 17, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: The recession 
which we began to hear about last fall is 
growing very rapidly into a depression as 
borne out by the announcement last week 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics that 
unemployment in February exceeded 5 mil- 
lion. We are aware that our Senate is gravely 
concerned over the economic condition of 
our Nation and we realize that many solu- 
tions are being considered. 

You are familiar with our plans to build 
a sewage treatment plant and also to enlarge 
our water supply and to add a filtration 
plant for our city. This project would offer 
immediate employment in this area. The 
city board has authorized the engineers to 
proceed with the preparation of the final 
plans for these improvements. However, the 
amount of money needed to meet the mini- 
mum requirements is straining the capacity 
of our present resources. The rate structure 
required is such as to cause serious concern 
of our larger industries as to their ability 
to pay for these services. This rate structure 
is based on the issuance of revenue bonds 
bearing 4%4-percent interest. 

There are two things that come to mind 
that would help to alleviate this crucial situ- 
ation. First would be moneys available at 


a lower rate of interest; and secondly, an 
additional Federal grant. 
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We are indeed grateful to you for your 
help in obtaining a grant from the Depart- 
ment of Health for the sewage treatment 
plant to assist us with this portion of our 
project, but it appears that we will need 
further assistance if we are to get our project 
under way. 

Any advice, help, or comment that you 
may have will be greatly appreciated at this 
very critical time. 

With kindest personal regards, I am. 

Yours very truly, 
Jack C. OATES, 
Mayor. 


COVINGTON, TENN., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am pleased to receive your 
letter of March 22 because I am interested 
in job work programs that the present Con- 
gress may provide and I am equally inter- 
ested upon what financial basis. 

The town of Covington has recently voted 
to sell its private electrical generating plant 
and purchase power directly from TVA. 
The contract is in the process of closing. 

In addition, we plan to purchase the prop- 
erty of the West Tennessee Gas Co. and an 
engineering firm has been employed to de- 
termine the value of this property within 
the corporate limits of our town. Several 
other cities in the area are planning to do 
likewise. 

We also employed an engineer to design a 
sewage treatment plant. Plans have been 
drawn and submitted to the State. How- 
ever, a Federal grant will not be available 
before the fiscal year of 1959-60. Since mid- 
dle and east Tennessee run the show, we will 
likely be kicked to the bottom of the list. 

We have drainage problems, two in partic- 
ular. Help on these projects would be 
greatly appreciated and, as you know, such 
projects employ people. Sewage and water 
lines are always needed in a growing town, 
either for expansion or replacement. 

If Covington has to finance the entire bills 
without the help of grants, I can see little 
need or attractiveness under a that 
would not likely save us little or no interest 
aid, 

Again, I want to inform you that since 
Congress has dealt this area a deadly blow 
on the farm program by retiring land from 
production and people from employment, I 
feel that something should be done to coun- 
ter this catastrophe. It’s a terrible blunder 
to destroy and render useless the asset of 
this area—alluyial land as rich as any in the 
world. May I say in this dark hour, we need 
help, real help, but not destruction with 
bonded indebtedness. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. A. SHOAL, 
Mayor. 


COWAN, TENN., March 31, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear SENATOR: The city of Cowan applied 
for Federal aid toward their new sewage sys- 
tem 2 years ago, and recently we have been 
informed by the State health department 
that our aid was granted. This Federal aid 
being $59,252, as you are aware, this is just 
a small portion of what the sewage treat- 
ment is going to cost the clty taxpayers. 
The remainder of the cost is approximately 
$325,748. 1 

Recently, I noticed you have invited a few 
mayors to submit to you a work list for 
which they are being held up on account 
of insufficient funds. Since we are in a cur- 
rent economic recession, I believe it is ad- 
visable to amend our existing program and 
not only let it apply to certain populated 
areas. 

A few years ago our city voted not to in- 
Stall the sewage treatment plant since the 
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cost of the project would be a burden to 
everyone. The bonds would mature in 25 
years with an interest rate of 4½ percent. 

If the city would be entitled to a Federal 
loan and this loan accumulating about 3 
percent interest rate over a period of 50 
years we definitely could move forward with 
our project. As it stands now, the citizens 
of Cowan will have a chance to vote again 
for the sewer project with the Federal aid 
attached. But since the balance is so great 
and the maturity of the bonds are so short 
and interest too great, I’m afraid the project 
will be voted out. 

The city public water supply is in constant 
danger of pollution by raw, untreated sew- 
age, and thus subjecting the city to a pos- 
sible epidemic of filth-borne diseases. Vis- 
ual inspection of the points of discharge will 
always reveal putrescible matter floating on 
the water surface of the creek. 

Senator, if you can assist us in any way 
toward this project it will be greatly appre- 
ciated by all the citizens of the community 
and long remembered. 

Best regards, 
KENNETH Myers, Mayor. 
Morristown, TENN., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Member of Congress, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: I was highly 
Pleased to learn that you and Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT are making efforts to have low interest 
loans available to cities for public works 
projects. 

I beg to advise that at the present time, 
the city of Morristown needs approximately 
$650,000 for a sewage disposal plant; $22,000 
for additional fire-fighting equipment; 
$375,000 for additional reservoir and water 
facilities; $100,000 for sidewalks; $50,000 for 
public recreational facilities; $50,000 for a 
public library; off-street parking facilities, 
$100,000. 

I hope that you can get this legislation 
rushed through Congress so that these loans 
may be available in the very near future. 

Wishing you continued success, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
C. Frank Davis, 
Mayor of Morristown. 


ATHENS, TENN., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 

Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator: In response to your letter 
of March 22, 1958, relative to legislation to be 
cosponsored by you with Senator FULBRIGHT, 
let me state that Iam Leartily in accord with 


your program. 

The city of Athens is in dire need of as- 
sistance for public works and in accordance 
with your request we list the following proj- 
ects which the city of Athens would initiate 
as soon as a program such as you have sug- 
gested in your letter is available: 

The city of Athens would propose to ex- 
pand and improve its water system to the 
extent of $2 million; sewer improvement, 
$1,500,000; Belt Street plan, $1 million; mu- 
nicipal building, $500,000; parking area, 
$500,000; south bypass route, $500,000. 

The city of Athens is hopeful that the pro- 
gram which you and Senator FULBRICHT are 
cosponsoring will meet with success. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD MILLARD, Mayor. 


KINGSPORT, TENN., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I wish to ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your letter of 
March 22 in regard to the proposed public 
works legislation as a means of furnishing 
employment to the rapidly increasing num- 
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ber of unemployed and as making it possi- 
ble for the political subdivisions to go for- 
ward with needed projects. 

The methods to be used in combating eco- 
nomic depressions are, of course, always con- 
troversial and we realize that no one plan 
could be wholly acceptable to all of the 
people. 

From a brief study of the plan which you 
have proposed we cannot see where it would 
be of particular benefit to our city since we 
have a good credit rating and would be able 
to borrow all of the money that we can see 
that we need at this time within the rate 
specified by your bill. On the other hand, 
we see that your plan might make it possi- 
ble for cities with lower credit ratings to 
proceed with projects. 

Our council has decided to take no stand 
on this question, but leave it in the hands 
of the Members of Congress whom we feel 
are able to decide the question in a man- 
ner which would be to the best interest of 
the country as a whole. 

Yours very truly, 
MILTON DEVAULT, 
Mayor. 
Crty or Rep BANK-WHITE OAK, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, . 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I appreciate your 
letter of March 22 in regards to public works 
projects, and the proposed bill for Federal 
aid in financing these projects. 

I am in full accord with your proposed bill 
setting up Federal money to help smaller 
communities to finance such projects. This 
in my opinion will go a long way in reducing 
our unemployment and help stimulate our 
economy. 

Our city hasn’t any particular project at 
this time to start under this setup. 

Sincerely, 
BURK S. MILLARD, 
Mayor. 
COOKEVILLE, TENN., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In reply to your letter of 
March 28, relative to the bill sponsored by 
yourself and Senator FULBRIGHT, making it 
possible for municipalities to borrow money 
for streets, sidewalks, sewers, and garbage- 
disposal facilities and other things which the 
cities need, we would say Cookeville is very 
much concerned by this bill and would cer- 
tainly like to participate in the progress, as 
We need money for improvements of this 
nature, and this low rate of interest would 
make it interesting to the city of Cookeville. 

I would like to say, if this bill passes, we 
will be the first to make an application to 
borrow this money. 

We sincerely hope that the bill will pass, 
and we certainly would like to commend you 
and Senator FULBRIGHT in your untiring 
efforts. We think you are doing a great job, 
and I think practically all the people in 
Tennessee feel the same way. 

I know you will do all you can, but we can- 
not urge strongly enough because we are 
vitally concerned. Let's hope everything will 
work out for us. 

With every goud wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dero Brown, 
Mayor. 


PULASKI, TENN., April 3, 1958. 
Hon, Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: Having read your 
proposed legislation on financing for public 
works and municipal projects, I think your 
proposed bill would be very attractive to our 
cities anticipating expansion of water and 
sewer and other public projects. At the 
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present time we are making plans to build 
sewer plant, have already bought 
site and made application for Federal aid 
on same. Also, we are planning on sewer- 
age for that part of city that does not have 
sewerage, also all new subdivisions recently 
added to city of Pulaski. Disposal plant to 
amount to $325,000 and sewerage to near the 
same amount—$325,000. 

We are in process of improving airport, 
jointly with county; amount, approximately 
$100,000. 

It would certainly be a pleasure to see and 
talk with you sometime. Well remember 
your last trip and talk in Pulaski. We were 
certainly happy to have you and Mrs, 
Kefauver visit our little town. 

Very truly, 
HERBERT SMITH. 


RICHARDSON’S, 
McKenzie, Tenn., April 1, 1958. 
Hon, G. W. BULLOCK, 
County Judge, 
Carroll County, Huntingdon, Tenn. 

Dear Jupcer BULLOCK: Thanks so much for 
letting me read the letter from Senator 
Keravuver regarding his proposed bill. 

I; for one, think it a good investment to 
borrow our own money to further our cause 
‘for a better standard of living for our small 
communities. A bill such as this would 
work in perfectly with our proposed bal- 
anced agriculture with industry. 

I have passed the letter around to the 
following persons, and they were very en- 
thusiastic about the bill. The people were 
as follows: Mayor Y., D. Moore, Mr. Roy N. 
Baker, and Jim Alexander. I believe they 
will send you a list of projects that would 
comply with the proposed bill. 

I hope you will see fit to write Senator 
Keravver, and support his proposed bill. 

Sincerely, 
WINDOL RICHARDSON. 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. Estes Keravver, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: An account ap- 
peared in the Columbia Herald of Columbia, 
Tenn., relative to your letter to the Honor- 
able David Fleming, judge of the county 
court of Maury County, concerning possible 
public works to be accomplished through 
the antirecession bill being sponsored by 
Senator FULBRIGHT and yourself. 

The town of Spring Hill, Tenn., has had 
an acute water problem which is growing 
rather than improving. Our water supply at 
present is from a well on property owned 
by the Tennessee Orphans Home in Spring 
Hill, Tenn., and we haye recently been ad- 
vised that the orphans home is planning 
an expansion which will double the number 
of children cared for at the home. At this 
writing, we estimate that one-half of the 
water coming from this source is being used 
by the Tennessee Orphans Home. Conse- 
quently when their plant size is doubled, 
there will be insufficient water for the town. 

As you know, we have had severe droughts 
in the past years which have left us with no 
water whatsoever. During one period it was 

necessary for the Governor to send the Na- 
tional Guard, at considerable expense to the 
State and Federal Government, to come to 
our aid in partially treating the water from 
the lake located on the orphans home 
property. 

Spring Hill is, I believe, a community 
older than the city of Chicago and is as you 
know, located on an arterial highway on the 
route to Birmingham. The town has been 
unable to grow or attract industry by reason 
of our minimal water supply. 

The town is badly in need of a system of 
adequate water mains and fire hydrants 
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with sufficient pressure to give our citizens 
fire protection to which they are entitled, 
The nearest feasible source of water appears 
to be Duck River which is located some 9 
or 10 miles from the town of Spring Hill. 
If we were to tap this source of water, it 
would require a water conduit for that dis- 
tance with perhaps an intermediate pump- 
ing station. We would also have to erect a 
water treatment plant in order to supply 
potable water to our citizens, At our town 
meeting last evening the town board au- 
thorized Mr. Burch Grimes, our city re- 
corder, to write a letter to Judge Fleming in 
regard to this water problem with an ap- 
proximate cost for its construction. I em- 
phasize that this figure of $400,000 is merely 
@ guess and should the bill be passed and 
should we qualify for such Federal assist- 
ance, we would of course, have an engineer- 
ing survey which would indicate the actual 
cost of such an undertaking. 

Iam not writing this letter in my official 
capacity as vice mayor of the town but 
purely to give the citizens’ point of view as 
to the urgency of our need. There might be 
many projects more attractive than the 
water supply or Spring Hill but I cannot 
conceive of one which is any more necessary. 

I wish you and Senator FULBRIGHT success 
in your attempt to secure the passage of 
this legislation and I earnestly hope that 
under such legislation, we shall be able to 
secure a water supply and system which is 
vital to the life and future progress of our 
community. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE S. SCOVILLE, 
Vice Mayor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


TULLAHOMA, TENN., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I sincerely appre- 
ciate your letter with regard to the low in- 
terest loan bill for public works projects 
and the opportunity to express our opinion 
on this bill. 

I am heartily in accord with such a bill 
since I feel that it could mean a great deal 
to our city which of course is my primary 
concern, 

We, as most communities our size, are un- 
able to finance projects which could be 
noted as necessities and very definitely an 
asset to our city. 

At the present time, we are formulating 
the possibility for a bond issue in the 
amount of $850,000 for water and sewage fa- 
cilities. Such a bill could enable the city 
of Tullahoma to save considerably on such 
an interest rate as is proposed. I am sure 
that we among many others could very well 
use improvement in most all the items which 
you outlined in your letter. 

It is my sincere hope that you and Senator 
Fu.ericnr can see such a bill to completion 
and that there can be derived from such a 
bill as well as better cities a utilization of 
money, men, and materials, 

Yours very truly, 
Jack T. Farrar, 
Mayor. 


CARTER COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Elizabethton, Tenn., April 10, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR; This is to acknowledge and 
thank you for your April 3 letter concern- 
ing the Watauga River Dam which we dis- 
cussed briefly on your recent visit to Eliza- 
bethton. 

It appears that local interest, extending 
from Johnson City to Boone is developing 
in this project. For the time being, Mr. 


R. E. Little, who is connected with the Carter 
County Chamber of Commerce, will assist 
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in developing an organization which we be- 


‘Heve will sponsor this project, and aid you 


and others who doubtless can be counted 
upon to bring the project to a successful 
conclusion. 
Yours very truly, 
C. H. WHITE, Sr. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
STREAM POLLUTION CONTROL BOARD, 
Nashville, March 17, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United £ tates Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Two lists of Ten- 
nessee municipalities are enclosed. Table 1 
lists the 16 municipalities that have received 
Federal construction grants under section 6 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
to assist with the construction of sewage 
treatment works. Table 2 lists the 29 addi- 
tional municipalities that have applied for 
grants and the order of priority that has 
been determined by the Tennessee Stream 
Pollution Control Board for the anticipated 
1958-59 fiscal year funds, 

These anticipated funds will permit prior- 
ities for the first 13 projects only. The other 
16 projects in table 2 will have to wait until 
fiscal year 1959-60 and by that time we will 
again have more than twice as many appli- 
cations as the $1,129,000 that will be Ten- 
nessee’s allocation of the $50 million 
appropriation authorized. 

During the 2 years that these grants have 
been available, Tennessee municipalities 
have been helped materially to provide 
needed sewage treatment works and correct 
stream pollution. This has been accom- 
plished at a minimum cost to the Federal 
Government since 70 percent of the cost of 
the project and all of cost of sewer extensions 
are paid for with local funds. I believe the 
length of these two lists will show you the 
interest in this program. 

We hope that you will support the appro- 
priation for this work which is helping 
Tennessee cities and providing employment 
for local citizens. If Congress considers 
funds for new public works, we hope it also 
will consider at least doubling the $50 million 
appropriation now included in the budget. 
This would provide $2,258,000 in grants for 
‘Tennessee for 1958-59 fiscal year. You will 
find Tennessee municipalities ready to match 
these 30 percent grants with 70 percent local 
funds and start the construction of the 
projects within a few months, 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. HUTCHESON, 
Chairman, Tennessee Stream Pollu- 
tion Control Board, 


TaBLE 1—Construction grant projects in 
Tennessee for sewage treatment works un- 
der section 6 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, 1956-57 and 1957-58 
fiscal years 


Name; Federal grant 
1. Bluff City — 834, 380, 00 
2. Chat tanooga --. 250, 000. 00 
S. CUO. oe os nett — 1. 800. 00 
.net. ences tas 250, 000. 00 
5. East Ridge ees ~ 250, 000. 00 
6. Elizabethton.. 237, 000. 00 
7. Harriman 250, 000. 00 
8. Huntingdon 35, 147. 49 
9. Martin 102, 713.17 
10. Morristown 183, 712. 55 
11. Murfreesboro = 260, 000. 00 
12, Red Bank-White Oak 44, 020. 00 
13. Rogersville._......._.. m 39, 900. 00 
14, Shelbyvine — 13, 325, 79 
15. Springfield... -- 195,000.00 
16. Sweetwater____.. PRALA - 129,126.00 

2, 266, 125. 00 


All available funds for these 2 years has 
been allocated. 
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MEMPHIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
April 2, 1958. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We would call to your 
attention, as a member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, the attached resolution 
pertaining to Senate bill No. 3231 providing 
for a new Federal public works program and 
reestablishment of a Public Works Admin- 
istration. 

We respectfully refer you to the sixth 
paragraph thereof and especially to that 
portion which is underscored. 

We earnestly hope that Congress will care- 
fully and earnestly consider such legislation 
to the point where its passage may be con- 
sidered unwise at this time, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. THURSTON ROACH, 
President. 
RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF MEM- 
PHIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas the city of Memphis has recently 
received a measure of ill-founded, unwar- 
ranted, and undeserved national publicity 
concerning the health of its economy, which 
publicity has been used as a springboard 
for the introduction of Senate bill 3231, a 
bill providing for the establishment of a 
Federal Public Works Administration; and 

Whereas the present national recession is 
a recession from times of unprecedented 
prosperity and not from normal times, and 
reflects only a period of inventory adjust- 
ment and a temporary satisfaction of con- 
sumer needs; and 

Whereas the Federal Government pres- 
ently has sufficient tools to ward off any 
threat of depression, including a large num- 
ber of authorized public works; and 

‘Whereas a Federal public-works program 
is an inflationary measure which will further 
depreciate the value of the wages of the over 
62 million Americans now presently em- 
ployed, thus reducing their ability to pur- 
chase, save, and invest; and 

Whereas a Federal public-works program is 
wasteful of the taxpayers’ money—requiring 
expenditures for public works in excess of 
what similar construction would cost at the 
State level—and results in the further ex- 
tension of Federal interference into fields 
properly and constitutionally belonging to 
the several States; and f 

Whereas all economic indicators point to 
an end of the current recession before the 
end of this year, and no public-works pro- 
gram, even if enacted immediately, could 
provide additional employment before this 
upturning in the economy takes place be- 
cause of the time lag required for surveys 
and planning; and 

Whereas a Federal public-works program 
can serve only to frighten the American con- 
sumer into delaying the satisfaction of his 
present and future needs, with the inevita- 
ble result of worsening the situation by 
deepening the recession; and 

Whereas the economy can now best be 
served by strengthening public confidence, 
by releasing additional consumer funds for 
purchase, and by encouraging additional in- 
vestment in American business, none of 
which can be attained through a costly and 
inflationary public-works program, but 
which can be realized through an equitable 
reduction in our near-confiscatory Federal 
taxes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce actively 
oppose the enactment of Senate bill 3231, or 
any similar measure, the result of which 
is to establish a Public Works Administra- 
tion, or to engage in wasteful or inflationary 
Government spending; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce be and hereby is 
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authorized and directed to send a copy of 
this resolution to Senator ALBERT GORE, Sen- 
ator Estes KEFAUVER, Representative CLIF- 
ForD Davis, the chairmen and members of 
the Senate and House Committees on Public 
Works, and the President of the United 
States, with a letter requesting that they 
lend their efforts to defeating these inher- 
ently dangerous bills in the appropriate 
congressional committee. 
City or COLUMBIA, 
Columbia, Tenn., April 7, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: Your letter of 
March 22, addressed to former Mayor Tom F. 
Williams, has reached my desk and I have 
been instructed by Mayor Tom McGrew and 
the commissioners to give you our views 
concerning the proposed legislation you are 
cosponsoring with Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT. 

It is quite apparent that the country is 
slipping rather rapidly into a severe reces- 
sion or depression, and it is obvious that 
steps should be taken as quickly as possible 
to correct or alleviate this situation. It is 
my opinion that the legislation you are pro- 
posing would help counteract the recession 
and would also greatly benefit the cities and 
towns in the Nation. 

In the very near future, we will have un- 
derway the construction of a sewage treat- 
ment plant for Columbia which will cost 
the city better than $114 million. We will 
be entitled to a grant of $250,000 from the 
Federal Government, and have issued gen- 
eral obligation bonds in the amount of 
$750,000. Another bond issue of approxi- 
mately this amount is contemplated and 
any decrease in interest rates would be to 
the advantage to the city. Other local pub- 
lic works projects are desperately needed in 
Columbia, and the legislation you prpose 
would surely facilitate action on these proj- 
ects. 

Wishing you continued success and with 
kindest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
C. N. MARTIN, 
City Manager. 
Ray REAL ESTATE CO., 
Athens, Tenn., April 4, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: I feel sure that there are a 
number of ways in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could participate with the State, 
county, or city on projects such as hospitals, 
armories, and other such institutions. 
Frankly, I don't know what these various 
possibilities are but I wonder if you could 
have someone round up the various things 
that can be done along this line so that I 
can try to promote such as would apply in 
our city, county, or area. 

My thoughts are that I could do this in 
some instances as an individual and in 
others through the chamber of commerce 
or Kiwanis club or appropriate organization. 
This is probably rather a broad request but 
if the possibilities were made available to 
me in the form of written material or any 
direct suggestions from you as you know this 
general locality, I believe that the knowl- 
edge of such would be of much benefit. 

I wish to thank you in advance for any- 
thing that you can send to me or make 
available from your office along this line. 

I feel so sorry that you lost your father 
recently and I was over talking to Nora just 
a few days before he passed away. 

With all good wishes and if you find it 
convenient to be down this way, I would 
like to take you to our Athens Kiwanis 
Club again. 

Sincerely yours, 
THBURN A. RAY. 
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GEORGE S. Voz & CHARLES R. Vouz, 
Ripley, Tenn., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Estes: For sometime I have thought 
of writing you, but I have refrained knowing 
you receiye too much mail as it is, but I 
finally decided to try to give you the situation 
as it is here. 

From press reports, I understand you were 
seeking information from Memphis and 
Shelby County as to what work they could 
do if the money rate was reasonable and time 
long enough, so I wanted to cover our section. 

Ripley has instructed us to proceed with 
survey and plans for their disposal plant and 
this will be ready by June 1, and I am of the 
opinion that it will cost approximately $325,- 
000, and the town’s finances are in good shape 
so they will be in the market to sell some 
bonds. 

Henning has been negotiating with the 
Federal agency in Atlanta to sell them $150,- 
000 in bonds and the agency finally agreed 
to buy them at 3%-percent rate, but when 
they got into the matter they discovered they 
could better afford to sell 5-percent bonds 
owing to the many restrictions the Govern- 
ment had on their proposal and they spent 
nearly 5 months trying to meet the require- 
ments, so they let Saunder & Co., of Memphis, 
handle them at 5 percent interest rate spread 
over 25 years. 

Of course, there is an act that provides 
8344 grant money on sewage disposal, but 
the allotment to Tennessee is small compared 
to the number of applicants and it would be 
June 1959, before any new applicants would 
receive any funds. 

If there was some money available on the 
basis of something like RFC, much real work 
could be underway in 60 to 90 days. 

Covington has about $400,000 of work ready 
to go and many towns are in the same fix 
and I do not believe any of them want WPA 
or PWA, but any arrangement that would 
permit them to sell their bonds at a reason- 
able rate and spread over enough time would 
find many takers. 

We are in very good condition, but gener- 
ally speaking, the public in this section has 
tired of paying the prices asked every time 
someone wants to strike. All reason has 
gone out of big business and union dealing. 
Of course, many people have overbought 
themselves, and another thing, the car manu- 
facturer’s product of 1956-57 was so poorly 
put together it has taken 3 or 4 months to 
get the bugs out of the car. In other words, 
the first 5,000 miles was spent going back for 
adjustments, and you would be surprised at 
the number of people who are waiting to see 
how the 1958 cars are put together. I know 
as we use Cadillac, Lincoln, Buick, Chevrolet, 
and Ford and that’s five cars in my family, 
and I am not buying any cars until I am 
sure that we won't have the same trouble, 
and too, they have priced themselves out of 
a large part of their normal business. 

While I have never found a man who voted 
for Mr. Allen, I feel like if all of these men 
stay in the race, Allen would win. Come to 
Ripley sometime when you are in this section. 
I would like to see a friendly somebody in 
the Governor's office. The commissioner of 
Memphis appearing on television yesterday 
stated they did not want either WPA or PWA. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE S. Voz. 
Union Crry CLINIC, 
Union City, Tenn., April 4, 1958. 
The Honorable Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read with interest your mem- 
orandum of March 28, and was particularly 
pleased with your plan for the Federal pro- 
man for assistance to all communities and 
cities. 
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This certainly seems to be a practical solu- 
tion and a step in the right direction toward 
solving our recession, particularly here in 
west Tennessee. 

Trusting you will be successful In this en- 
deavor, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. O. Garner, M. D., F. A. C. S. 
TRADE-A-PLANE SERVICE, 
Crossville, Tenn., March 3f, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Estes: I am very pleased to learn 
from your memorandum of March 28 that 
you and Senator FULBRIGHT are working to 
expand the scope and accelerate the local 
public-works program. 

If this can be accomplished anyway soon, 
it will help in more ways than one. Of 
course, it will be a wonderful help in getting 
people back to work before they become 
Welfare cases but it will aleo help many small 
cities, like our hometown of Crossville, which 
are faced with almost critical needs for en- 
larged water systems and more sewage-dis- 
posal facilities, yet are financially unable to 
undertake projects. 

If there are any ways in which we can help 
you folks in this very worthwhile effort, 
Kindly let us know. 

With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
ED. DONNELLY. 


Crry or LEBANON, 
Lebanon, Tenn., April 1, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: Replying to your 
kind letter of March 28, 1958, with reference 
to the legislation by you and Senator J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, to make available low interest 
loans to localities for local public works 
projects. 

I would have answered your letter at an 
earlier date, however, it has been necessary 
that I be out of town for the past several 
days on account of the death of a friend. 

Iam very much in favor of your proposed 
legislation. The proposed project eligibility 
set forth in the last paragraph of your letter 
on page one certainly is sufficiently expan- 
siye as to give consideration of municipal 
problems. 

Certainly, your proposed legislation would 
enable municipalities to speed up their pres- 
ent planned public improvement program. I 
might say also, that in the long run the 
speedup program would save considerable 
amounts of money. To give you an illus- 
tration, we here in Lebanon spend consid- 


‘erable amounts of money on street repair and 


maintenance, whereas, if we had the neces- 
sary funds to construct permanent streets, 
asphalt or concrete, we would thereby elimi- 
nate to a great extent the large maintenance 
cost. 


You asked me how this program would 
affect Lebanon, and I would briefly like to 
tell you. 

Last year we issued $750,000 in waterworks 

€ t bonds to construct an addi- 


-tional water tank, extend our water and 


sewerage lines and to recondition our pres- 
ent water tank. In order to do this, it was 
necessary to increase our water rates 50 per- 
cent. 

Presently, we are confronted with expend- 
ing $331,600 this year to increase the ca- 
pacity of our water treatment plant, con- 
struct an additional clear well at the water 
plant, new pumps, and cleaning our 16-inch 
high service pipeline. We are ready to go on 
this program and if we could borrow the 
money under your legislation we could start 
the project almost immediately as we have 
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already had the study and engineering work 
completed. I must say in honesty, that we 
shall go forward with this program regard- 
less of the adoption of your proposed legis- 
lation. 

This project, plus the one we completed 
last year, puts us in the position of issuing 
all the water revenue bonds that we should, 
however, that leaves a study of our sewerage 
problems and the enlargement of our sewer- 
age treatment plant without consideration. 

We had planned on trying to finance the 
sewerage treatment plant improvement 
through the present Federal program, how- 
ever, since Tennessee has only allocated to it 
82 % million, it will be sometime before our 
community can receive any consideration on 
any allocation, as many communities in Ten- 
nessee are in greater need of help than 
Lebanon. 

If the funds were available under your 
program we would proceed immediately with 
plans to increase the capacity of our sewer- 
age treatment plant, which figure I cannot 
give you accurately but would say in the 
neighborhood of $200,000. 

Every community is faced with the prob- 
lem of extending its corporate limits, and 
our planning commission has been studying 
this problem here at Lebanon for the past 2 
years. 

We have planned our corporation exten- 
sions into four areas. In order to give 
water, sewerage, electric, gas, fire, and police 
protection, it will be necessary for the city 
to expend $854,000 at the present cost of 
work improvements. This does not include 
an additional fire station, additional recrea- 
tional facilities, and street improvements. 
Under your program we could certainly ex- 
pedite and go forward with this program 
within the next 2 years, however, presently, 
it is a problem of the best way to finance the 
program. I am of the opinion that corpora- 
tion extension is an absolute must, not only 
in our community, but in all communities. 
If we are to give free enterprise an oppor- 
tunity to grow, develop, and expand, then 
certainly we are to give public services to 
areas that will enable free enterprise to do 
these things. 

Finally, under your proposed legislation 
our community would give every considera- 
tion to the construction of permanent streets 
in order ‘to avoid the maintenance cost we 
are now spending, and frankly, I am not able 
to give you an estimate of what we would 
and could expend upon this project. Street 
construction has risen so highly that the 
revenues of a municipality will not go very 
far in retiring bonds to pay for street im- 
provements. Perhaps the limit that we 
would be able to borrow to install perma- 
nent streets would be $500,000. This cer- 
tainly would not go very far in giving us 
permanent streets. Our ability to repay 
could barely withstand a larger sum. 

I trust this gives you the information re- 
quested in your kind letter, and I say again, 
that I am certainly very much in favor of 
your proposed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
WILL Tant D. Bamp. 
Town or SPRING Hitt, 
Spring Hill, Tenn., April 7, 1958. 
Judge Davin FLEMMING, 
County Judge, 
Columbia, Tenn. 

Dear Sre: The board of mayor and alder- 
men has directed me to write you in ref- 
erence to a letter you received from Senator 
Kerauver whereby small municipalities 
could borrow money at a low rate of interest 
for improvements such as waterworks and 
sewage systems, 

This is to advise you that the town of 
Spring Hill is very much interested in the 
bill before Congress. In talking with Mr. 
Smith from Spring Hill you informed him 
that we should make an estimate of the 
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amount of money that would be needed for 
the town. The town of Spring Hill is in- 
terested in obtaining an approved water 
system and a conservative estimate for a 
complete waterworks with, adequate fire 
plugs is $350,000 more or less. A complete 
survey will be made at an early date and 
more sustaining figures will be forwarded to 
you if you desire. As the town understands 
it, all that is requested at this time is esti- 
mated figures. 

At any time you wish any information 
will you please call on me. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. GRIMES, 
Recorder. 


MUNFORD, TENN., April 8, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: Approximately 
1 year ago, you met with the board of mayor 
and aldermen of the town of Munford, at 
which time we discussed together the pos- 
sibility of securing Federal aid in the form 
of a loan for a sewerage system for our 
town. 

Although your proposed Community Facil- 
ities Act has been postponed until April 14, 
we will be very grateful if you will inform 
us if this bill will qualify the town of 
Munford or a Federal loan in order to con- 
struct this muchly needed project. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES R. Biss, 
Alderman. 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
County Court, 
Benton, Tenn., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on Armed. Services, 
Washington, D. . 
Re: Your letter of March 22, 1958. 

Dear Senator KEFAUVER: In regard to 
Polk County, if it would be possible to start 
work on the Hiwassee River Dam which has 
been proposed, surveyed, and sounded by 
the TVA, I believe this would be the great- 
est relief for our county of anything that 
could be done in the near future. 

I will study your letter which I have now 
and give you my reply immediately. 

Very truly yours, 
W. Bares, 
Chairman of the County Court, 
Polk County, Tenn. 


Cuuncn HILL, TENN., April 9, 1958. 
The Honorable Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Keravver: We note in the 
Rogersville Review, your request for a list 
of Hawkins County proposed projects. 

We would like your advice as to the pos- 
stbility or plausibility of writing into your 
bill a provision allowing such corporations 
as our Hospital Association, Inc., being 
eligible to borrow. 

We want to consider borrowing the 24 
percent or part of it, of our hospital cost, 
unless you feel that your bill should limit 
the loans to local governments. 

Rogersville hospital committee might be 
interested in such a loan, too. 

And while I am writing, I should like to 
personally cite our need for completing 
Church Hill’s school building program. 
Three units were completed, but the school 
needs 2 or 3 more. They are crowded even 


though using the old condemned buildings. 
Thank you for your continued interest in 
our area. 
Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE HAMILTON, 
Secretary, East Hawkins County Hos- 
pital Association, 
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MEMPHIS, TENN., April 9, 1958. 
Senator KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pipe Trade District Council No. 6 of 
Memphis which is made up of Plumbers Lo- 
cal No. 17 and Steam Fitters No. 614 is re- 
questing that you lend your support to 
passage of Fulbright bill, S. 3497. We re- 
quest your support includes the Bacon Davis 
provision, 
A. B. PEGRAM, 
Secretary Pipe Trade District Council. 


MemPHIS, TENN., April 9, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We request that you support Fulbright bill 
No. 3497 and that your support includes in 
this bill the Bacon Davis prevailing wage 
provisions. 

W. W. HAWKINS, 
Business Representative, Roofers Lo- 
cal Union No. 115, Memphis Labor 
Temple. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request support on vote on floor for pre- 
vailing wage provision in pending communi- 
ty- facilities bill. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 
County Court, LAKE COUNTY, 
Tiptonville, Tenn., March 31, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I am just in re- 
ceipt of your very kind letter of March 22 in 
regard to proposed legislation sponsored by 
you and Senator FULBRIGHT which would 
make available low interest loans to localities 
for local public works projects. 

I have discussed this letter with the county 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Jack Brewer, 
and with other courthouse officials and we 
would like to express our interest in a pro- 
gram of this kind in connection with the 
following projects: 

1. County courthouse expansion program 
which would involve the building of about 
four additional rooms to the courthouse 
to house the county health department and 
the county agricultural department. 

2. The building of a gymnasium for the 
Negro high school at Tiptonville. 

The cost of each of these projects would 
run in the neighborhood of about $50,000. 

I am indeed in favor of this proposed legis- 
lation and feel that it is very timely and 
should be enacted. We deeply appreciate 
your interest in our local needs and with 
Kindest personal regards and sincere best 
wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
C. U. COCHRAN, 
Chairman, Lake County Court. 
THE Law OFFICES OF 
Topp & COFFEY, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., March 28, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I thank you for 
your letter of March 22. In order to ease 
the present economic condition, and to aid 
communities such as Murfreesboro, I heart- 
ily agree with your bill. 

In Murfreesboro, and I am sure in other 
communities, we haye had a tremendous 
growth within the past 2 years and have not 
been financially able to keep abreast with 
the expense of the necessary utilities. We 
have had two or three bond issues within the 
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last 2 or 3 years for schools and off-street 
parking lots, and have had to hold the ma- 
turity dates down to around 20 years in or- 
der to obtain a favorable interest rate. I 
therefore would suggest that for each proj- 
ect mentioned in your bill, the Federal Gov- 
ernment make a grant of 50 percent of the 
cost, the Government's part, however, not 
to exceed $500,000, and that the Government 
lend the balance of the cost to the com- 
munity for a period of around 35 years, 
with the interest rate not to exceed 3 per- 
cent. The problem in communities such as 
Murfreesboro is faced with, in my opinion, 
is the amount of the debt service they are 
able to carry. At the present time, the debt 
service each year for Murfreesboro is ap- 
proximately $225,000. You can see that, if 
we are not given some aid in grants and 
long maturities and favorable interest rates, 
we shall not be able to keep abreast with 
the expense of the necessary utilities and 
other improvements. 

Murfreesboro is faced with the problem 
of making an addition to our sewage-dis- 
posal system, which is estimated to cost al- 
most $1 million, and we are badly in need 
of providing sewerage lines which will cost 
approximately one-half million. We also 
have the problem of providing a recreational 
center which we estimate to cost in excess 
of $100,000. The additional to our sewage- 
disposal system could be ready to go within 
2 months as our engineers in Atlanta have 
been working on plans and specifications for 
some 6 or 7 months. 

If there is any other information that 
might be of aid to you, or if we can help 
you in any way with your bill, please let 
me know. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. Topp, Jr. 


LEBANON, TENN., April 1, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: Judge Turner S. 
Evans of this county was good enough to 
show me your letter of March 22, 1958, in 
regard to the legislation cosponsored by you 
and Senator Fulbright to make available 
low-interest loans to localities for local pub- 
lic works projects. 

Some time ago, pursuant to title 6, sec- 
tions 2601-2636, Tennessee Code Annotated, 
I filed a petition for residents and citizens 
of the west end of Wilson County, specifi- 
cally in the Mount Juliet area, for tne 
creation of a utility district comprising some 
four civil districts with an end in mind of 
supplying water to that end of the county. 

The petition was approved and an order 
went down creating the utility district. 
Thereafter, we tried to procure a loan 
through the various finance houses in Nash- 
ville but were unable to do so and finally 
made application to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for a loan of approximately 
$480,000 to build a public water supply sys- 
tem for Mount Juliet and vicinity. 

We were informed by letter dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1957, that the interest rate on the 
loan, if approved, would be 5% percent 
which information came over the signature 
of Walter E. Keyes, regional administrator, 
of 645 Peachtree Street, 7th Building NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Needless to say, we would be very much 
interested in the passage of your bill to 
construct this facility since the interest rate 
would be reduced to approximately 2% per- 
cent, which, in a loan of this size would 
amount to a considerable sum of money 
over a period of 30 years. 

Speaking as the attorney for the people of 
this utility district and after having talked 
with the board of commissioners for the dis- 
trict, we all feel that the passage of the 
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bill cosponsored by you and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT would definitely be in the public 
interest. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Respectfully, 

ALFRED T. MACFARLAND, 

Attorney at Law. 
CITY or MANCHESTER, 

RECORDER'S OFFICE, 

Manchester, Tenn., April 4, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Kerauver: The board of 
mayor and aldermen of the town of Man- 
chester, Tenn., is attempting to make long- 
range plans for the future growth and 
development of Manchester in an orderly and 
financially feasible manner. In order to 
carry out these plans over a period of years, 
it is essential that detailed studies, maps, 
and engineering surveys be made. 

Therefore, in an effort to accomplish the 
long-range planning, the board of mayor and 
aldermen have applied to the Housing and 
Home Financing Agency for an advance of 
$10,000 for public works planning in connec- 
tion with construction of curbs, gutters and 
storm drainage. 

Enclosed are copies of our letter to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency applying 
for said loan and a further copy of a letter 
from the Tennessee State Planning Commis- 
sion to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

I am writing on behalf of the board of 
mayor and aldermen and at their instruction, 
and we are now requesting all of your help, 
cooperation and guidance in procuring this 
loan, Anything that you may see fit to do 
will be greatly appreciated and we feel that 
your aid will help to expedite this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARD H. HARRISON, 
Attorney for the Town of Manchester. 


TOWN OF MANCHESTER, 
Manchester, Tenn., March 14, 1958. 
Mr. WALTER E. KEYES, 
Administrator, Region III, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Dear Mr. Keyes: Transmitted herewith are 
an original and two copies of executed Form 
H-985, together with attachments for an ad- 
vance of $10,000. 

The purpose for which this advance is ap- 
plied is that of preliminary planning of pub- 
lic works consisting of sidewalks, curb, and 
gutter, and storm drainage. 

It is estimated that the total program 
will cost $1,100,000, and it is planned to be 
accomplished over a period of 10 years. The 
detailed final planning, financing and con- 
struction will be on an annual project basis. 
Construction on the first project will be 
commenced no later than July 1, 1959, and it 
will total about $41,000. The size of project 
will increase annually to a maximum of 
about $200,000 for the final project to be 
commenced about July 1, 1968. 

The basis of financing will be the use of 
a portion of the rebated State motor fuel 
tax, proceeds of sale of general obligation 
bonds and a $2.50 per front-foot assessment 
levied on owners of property abutting the 
sidewalk and curb and gutter phase of each 
project. These elements will vary from 
$11,000 to $55,000 each for the former two 
and $19,0000 to $90,000 for the latter over the 
10-year period. 

The preliminary engineering work to be 
done at this time will consist of the follow- 
ing documents for the entire town: 

1. Street, curb and gutter, and sidewalks 
standards—both detailed plans and specifi- 
cations. 

2. Master plan of ultimate development— 
both as to pavement type and width, curb 
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and. gutter, sidewalk and storm drainage de- 
sign including pipe size and slope, type of 
structure and approximate location. 

8. Program of the ultimate development 
including delineation and estimate of cost 
for each of the 10 annual projects. 


Crry or MANCHESTER, 
RECORDER'S OFFICE, 
Manchester, Tenn., April 4, 1958. 
Sonator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: I am writing on 
behalf of the board of mayor and aldermen 
of the town of Manchester, Tenn. It has 
come to the attention of our city officials 
that there is now pending in Congress a pub- 
lic-works bill which allows 3½ percent loans 
to municipalities and counties for the con- 
struction of public works, such as public 
buildings and other capital outlay improve- 
ments, which loans are for a period of 55 


The board of mayor and aldermen has gone 
on record heartily in support of this bill, and 
has requested that I convey their wishes to 
you. 


Manchester is vitally interested in this bill 
for the following reasons: 

1. Within the last 8 years Manchester has 
grown from a community of approximately 
2,300 people to 3,845, as shown by a special 
census of this past March. With such growth 
and anticipated future growth, the financial 
problem of providing the necessary munici- 
pal services, such as water, sewerage, and 
streets, has become almost insurmountable. 

2. As you may have heard, United States 
Highway No. 41 through Manchester has been 
widened into a four-lane thoroughfare. As 
an incident to the improvement of said high- 
way, Manchester entered into an agreement 
with the State of Tennessee in which we 

to bear one-third of the cost of right- 
of-way acquisition and the State and Federal 
Government two-thirds, the State and Fed- 
eral Government to pay only upon the ap- 
proved appraisal price. The approved price 
for rights-of-way was in the amount of $615,- 
000, of which Manchester was to pay $205,000, 
the balance of $410,000 to be paid by the 
State and the Federal Government. To date, 
the right-of-way costs have exceeded $500,- 
000 to Manchester's part alone, or approxi- 
mately $250,000 above Manchester's original 
‘share, In order to pay for this it became 
necessary for us to sell an additional $250,000 
bond issue at an interest rate of 544 percent. 
Thus, the passage of the above-mentioned 
bill would make it possible for a municipality 
such as ours to obtain capital outlay funds 
at a reasonable interest charge and repayable 
over many years. 

3. At present Manchester is in dire need of 

a larger sewage-disposal plant, a city hall, 
and a long-range program of curbs, gutters, 
sidewalks, and drainage, among other things, 
which, of course, can be financed only by the 
sale of bonds at a high interest rate. We feel 
that the approval and passage of the bill in 
question might make funds available for at 
least some of the much-needed services to our 


4. We further feel that a public-works bill 
is necessary in order to combat the decline 
in employment in our local area. However, 
due to the location of the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center we have not felt the 
stresses of the recession as sorely as other 
communities. 

for the board of mayor and alder- 
men, it is hoped that you will vigorously sup- 
port and actively work for the passage of this 
bill. 
Yours very truly, 
RICHARD H. HARRISON, 
Attorney for the Town of Manchester. 
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COUNTY JUDGES 
WEAKLEY COUNTY COURT, 
Dresden, Tenn., March 31, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Kerauver: I think the 
legislation being sponsored by you and Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT will be a very great help to 
many of our counties and cities. 

However, I doubt that the program would 
be of much immediate benefit to Weakley 
County since we are fortunate enough to 
enjoy a very good credit rating. Too, we are 
not at this time contemplating any public- 
building program. We are doing our best to 
pay off that we already owe. 

Of course any program which will tend to 
lower interest rates will be beneficial to all 
counties and cities. And unless the private 
companies lower the interest rate consider- 
ably Weakley County, may, in the future, 
wish to take direct advantage of such a pro- 


gram. 
With best personal regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr., 
County Judge. 


COUNTY JUDGE, BRADLEY COUNTY, 
Cleveland, Tenn., April 1, 1958. 
Low-interest loans to localities for 
public-works projects. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senator, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: Your letter of the 22d ulti- 
mate, the contents of which have been read 
with more-than-passing interest and noted 
carefully. 

From the writer’s viewpoint, we should 
face facts squarely and take every step nec- 
essary to counteract the recession, but do so 
without crying so loudly to cause panic. 
Your loan program, in my opinion, is a 
sound one and should not be associated 
with the old PWA approach. 

In Bradley County we sold recently the 
following bonds: $1,354,000 school bonds, 
$260,000 hospital bonds. 

While the bonds have been sold, yet the 
delivery of the bonds has never been made, 
hence the money is not available to the 
county at present. We expect to make deliv- 
ery of the bonds immediately after the 
printer delivers them to us for the proper 
signatures, 

There is a possibility we may be compelled 
to issue additional school bonds to replace 
a school building at Charleston, Tenn., 
which was recently destroyed by fire. Too, 
we might find it advisable to secure funds 
to procure rights-of-way on two projects 
under consideration at this time, The rate 
of interest you propose, namely 3% percent, 
would no doubt prove attractive to many 
counties and cities, We regret exceedingly 
our inability to give you an estimate of 
what this county might desire to do in the 
way of public-works expenditures. It is to 
be regretted that your proposed legislation 
was not enacted into law prior to the sale 
of the bonds mentioned above. 

With every good wish and kindest per- 
sonal regards, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
H. 


Re: 


M. FULBRIGHT, 
County Judge. 


MACON COUNTY JUDGE, 
Lafayette, Tenn., April 1, 1598. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Keravuver: In reply to your 
letter of March 22, 1958, regarding the pro- 
posed legislation making available low-inter- 
est loans to localities for public-works 
projects. 
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It is my belief that this would be a worth- 
while program, as it would help relieve the 
unemployment situation on a local level and 
also be a worthwhile service to the local 
community. 

The local projects that we would be inter- 
ested in, in this area, would be principally 
parking lots, sidewalks, streets, sewage fa- 
cilities, refuse and garbage disposal facili- 
ties. As to the cost of these projects I would 
not be able to hazard a figure. 

We sincerely trust that this project can 
be carried through successfully. 

Sincerely, 

G. C. WEST, 
County Judge. 

HAYWOOD COUNTY COURT, 
Brownsville, Tenn., April 1, 1958. 

Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: With reference to your let- 
ter of March 22. The contents of your let- 
ter have been reviewed and discussed with 
great interest among county officials. We 
come to the conclusion that a loan would not 
be of benefit to our county as we are in 
relatively good financial condition. 

However, we would be very much interest- 
ed in a provision whereby the Government 
would furnish about $9 to $1 for the con- 
struction of jails, courthouses, etc. 

Thanking you for your interest and in- 
formation, and assuring you of my cooper- 
ation in your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 

B. W. COBB, 
County Judge. 

OVERTON COUNTY COURT, 
Livingston, Tenn., March 31, 1958. 

Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 

United States Senator From Tennessee, 

United States Senate Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Yours of March 
22 relative to Senator FULBRIGHT’S bill which 
you and other Senators favor has been duly 
received and noted. 

It would seem that this is a good bill and 
should merit serious consideration. 

Our county jail burned in January of this 
year and it will burden the taxpayers quite 
a bit to construct a new jail, which will, at 
best cost us $100,000 or more, I am just 
wondering if we could construct our jail 
under the Fulbright bill in the event it is 
passed by the Congress? I would like to 
have answers to the following questions: 

1. Would the Government make any con- 
tribution in the way of an outright grant 
toward the construction of our jail? 

2. If the Fulbright bill is enacted by the 
Congress could we construct a jail under its 
provisions? If we could just what would 
be the procedure to follow? 

3. How long, in your judgment, would it 
take to get full details worked out? 

Senator Keravuver, our county quarterly 
court meets again on Monday, April 14, and 
I would like to have all the information 
possible about the chances of getting Federal 
aid in the construction before this date if 
possible, 

Sincerely your ee friend, 
HILLARD M. ROBERTS, 
Overton County Judge. 


HARDIN COUNTY, 
Savannah, Tenn., April 3, 1958. 
The Honorable Estzs KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: I want to con- 
age a O the finaneing bill that you 
g and to let you know that 
we thank $5 woula be Mo aater SOFTS 
headaches that we have as county officials. 
This bill will be especially beneficial to coun- 
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ties of similar size and population as that 
of Hardin County. 

I am listing a partial list of the badly 
needed projects and their approximate cost 
that might be accomplished if said bill is 
passed: 

Additional waterworks, $38,000. 

Extended sewage, $300,000. 

Hospital addition (25 beds) , $250,000. 

Old folks rest home, $50,000. 

Present school plans, $600,000. 

Health center, $60,000. 

Airport, $50,000. 

Of course, we realize that we could not 
do all of the aboye at one time but over a 
period of time, we could. All of them are 
necessary and worthwhile projects. Under 
the present interest system, it will be almost 
impossible to acomplish any of these proj- 
ects. 

With best personal regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 

Boyce PHILLIPS, 
County Judge. 

County JUDGE, SMITH COUNTY, 
Carthage, Tenn., April 2, 1958. 

Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of March 
22 concerning legislation to make available 
low interest loans to localities for local pub- 
lic works projects. 

I hasten to assure you that I am very much 
interested in this type of legislation and I 
believe it would serve a good purpose. 

Since receiving your letter, I have talked 
with several of the Carthage officials and 
they are very much interested in addi- 
tional water and sewage facilities for the 
town. I might further suggest that the 
town of Carthage is heavily bonded at this 
time and they cannot get money for such 
improvements through bond issues. 

In this connection, I can speak, with more 
authority, concerning the needs of the 
county. We are facing a school building 
program at this time which will necessitate 
the expenditure of not less than $250,000 
and if our needs are fully met, it could 
easily run $500,000. Our county has reached 
the point of saturation on our bonded in- 
debtedness and we very badly need Govern- 
ment financing for this program. 

Again, I want to assure you that both 
the town and county are very much inter- 
ested in your proposed legislation and we 
sincerely hope it is enacted. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 


Cordially yours, 
CLINT BEASLEY, 
County Judge. 
County JUDGE, Roane COUNTY, 
Kingston, Tenn., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Member of United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I have your letter of March 
22, 1958, relative to your assistance programs 
which covers many public improvements, it 
is my honest judgment that this is a good 
deal and that it should be passed. 

Roane County may or may not have a proj- 
ect under this, I am of the opinion they will 
should your bill pass, we at this time have no 
applications but I believe it is one that will 
help furnish a sound program and trust that 
it will be of benefit and with my experience 
in this line I think the bill is a good one, 
and that many counties, cities and com- 
munities will be able to take advantage of 
the same. 

Thanking you for your interest in this 
matter, I am, 


County Judge. 
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GREENE County COURT, 
Greeneville, Tenn., April 2, 1958. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senator, Tennessee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Kerauver: This is in reply 
to your letter of recent date addressed to 
county judges of the State asking opinion 
on legislation which you are cosponsoring 
before the present cession of Congress to 
permit the Federal Government to make 
loans to counties and cities for public 
works, and how it would affect our county. 

I believe this is a law that would greatly 
before the present session of Congress to 
Some counties are paying interest rates that 
are almost prohibitive, a few counties are 
unable to sell additional bonds. 

As to our county, we are able to borrow 
money at a lower interest rate than the 3 
percent you mention in your bill as we have 
an A rating on our bonds. 
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I think any loans made to the counties 
should not run more than 20 years and 
should be serial bonds; money that cannot 
be repaid at the rate of 5 percent per year 
should not be borrowed. We have had to 
deal with 30-year bonds issued many years 
ago at 5 percent interest. It has taught our 
court to issue serial bonds on short term. 
In fact, for the past 20 years we have not 
issued any bonds that ran more than 8 
years. 

I am enclosing a list of our bonded in- 
debtedness which shows that we have been 
able to sell bonds at an interest rate of 14% 
percent. We are selling bonds on April 10. 
I will let you know the interest rate we get 
on this sale. 

I think your bill worth while and that 
it will benefit many counties. However, I 
see no reason why our county should not 
continue to borrow money at as low an 
interest rate as the Federal Government. 

Very truly yours, 
S. W. Dory, 
County Judge. 


Bonded indebledness, Greene County, Tenn., as of Oct. 1, 1957 


Purpose of bond issue 


Floating debt — —— 


Refundings (series A) er 
Refundings (series B) (191 

Road bonds (1080) 
Rural school bonds.. 
3 See bonds (sold Mar. 


Total bonded indebtedness 


Date Issued Maturities Amounts Rate 
Percent 
July 1,1929 July 1, 1958... $20, 000 5 
Sept. 1. 1930 | Sept. i, 1958..... 10, 000 
OES oe Sept. 1. 1089. 10, 000 4 
Jan 1,1936- | 1958-00. 14, 000 4 
Ma 36 | May 1, 1o57.. 1,000 
958. 50, 000. 1 
68, 000 1 
130, 000 
TE 
25, 000 3! 
50. 000 3 
50, 000 3 
60, 000 3 
85, 000 
90, 000 3 
100, 000 3 
1, 033,000 


i —— —— 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct report of the bonded indebtedness of Greene County, Tenn. 


This September 30, 1957. 


COUNTY AND CRIMINAL COURTS 
or Maury County, 
Columbia, Tenn., April 3, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER; I received your 
letter of March 22 in regard to a bill that you 
are cosponsoring with Senator J. W. Por- 
BRIGHT to make low-interest loans to local- 
ities for public works projects. In the begin- 

I wish to state that I favor such a bill 
and I feel that it will be of invaluable sery- 
ice to many, many cities and towns through- 
out the United States. I also feel that with 
respect to certain county projects it will be 
the means whereby much-needed improve- 
ments can be made if there is not too much 
redtape or complicated procedures involving 
said proposed loans. 

Your letter requested a list of projects 
that might be undertaken in Maury County 
if the money were made available at a low 
rate of interest. Here are a few projects that 
come to my mind at present: a combination 
jail and workhouse for Maury County; the 
erection of five new bridges across Duck River 
in Maury County; a mental health clinic for 
Maury County; construction of a water 
system for Spring Hill; a low rate hous- 
ing project for Mount Pleasant and a Maury 
County airport. Some of these projects are 
in the talking stage and have not progressed 
beyond that. Others in this group of projects 
will be placed in the must column soon. I 
am not able to give you an estimate of what 
these projects will cost, but mere approxima- 
tions in most instances will suffice at this 
time. For the combination jail and work- 


S. W. Dory, County Judge. 


house project for Maury County, an esti- 
mated $200,000, the five bridges across Duck 
River will approximate $325,000, the water 
system would probably be $25,000 to $50,000, 
the low rate housing project at Mount Pleas- 
ant could run $100,000 to $150,000 and the 
Maury County airport would possibly be 
$50,000. As I pointed out the above approxi- 
mations are my own figures and are in no- 
wise a final estimation on the projects. I 
feel that these items can be considered as 
possibilities in the near future if funds were 
made available and the projects were ap- 
proved by the necessary governing bodies. 

I wish to thank you for an opportunity to 
express my opinion with regard to the pro- 
posed bill and also to list some items that 
would be of great benefit in our county if 
this bill should be passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davi F. FLEMING, 
County Judge. 
GILES COUNTY, 
Pulaski, Tenn., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER; I am very much 
interested in your letter to me dated March 
22, 1958, concerning the bill to make avail- 
able low interest loans to localities for local 
public-works projects, introduced by Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT and cosponsored by you. 

Having discussed your letter with local 
bankers and public-spirited citizens we 
heartily endorse your proposed 

As soon as I am able, I will send you a list 
of projects on which we would hope to be 
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able to go forward with, should your legisla- 
tion be enacted. 

May I commend you on your continued 
interest in our welfare. 

Iam 

Yours very truly, 
ALF E. CLAGETT, 
County Judge. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
Clarksville, Tenn., April 4, 1958. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: The people of Montgomery 
County are interested in the passage of 
Senate bill No. 3502 which provides for addi- 
tional $75 million Federal funds for airport 
construction during the fiscal year 1959, as 
well as extension of the Federal aid program 
for 4 years. 

I will be very much obliged if you will 
kindly use your influence for the passage 
of this bill in order that we may make con- 
tinued improvements on the Clarksville Air- 
port, which belongs to Montgomery County 
and the city of Clarksville. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. Hopson, 
County Judge. 

RUTHERFORD COUNTY, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., April 7, 1958. 

Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: May I commend 
you and Senator FuLBRIGHT for a realistic 
approach to the present recession, through 
the joint sponsorship of a new bill to aid 
local governments initiate public work proj- 
ects that need to be built but which have 
been awaiting the necessary funds? 

Rutherford County is fortunate to be in a 
position to finance proposed projects with- 
out the aid of the Federal Government. At 
‘the present we have 2 or 3 in-the-future 
projects which will be presented to the 
Rutherford County quarterly court for their 
consideration, but at the moment and in the 
foreseeable future none will require Federal 
financing. 

With our present financial rating we are 
able to borrow money at arate almost as low 
as that the Government will make available, 
but I know there are several counties in the 
State with both projects to be constructed 
and a credit rating so low, your proposed bill 
will be most beneficial. 

It is certainly an excellent program for 
counties and municipalities that need to 
borrow money, but I am sure you will agree 
there is no need to borrow money just be- 


~ cause it is available. 


You ask my feeling about the enactment 
of such a bill, I agree there is a great need 
for such an act, and as mentioned earlier, 
there are many governmental units that 
need a source of low-rate, long-term funds. 
Further, I believe such a bill would help 
local governments provide needed facilities 
at a time when such construction can help 
reduce unemployment in that specific area. 

Thank you for your kind letter and inter- 
est in our county. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES THREET, 
County Judge. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY, TENN., 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., April 8, 1958. 
The Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 22, 1958, wherein you ad- 
vised that you were cosponsoring certain 
legislation making available low-interest 
loans for local work projects. I have con- 
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sidered the contents of your letter and also 
other information relative to this proposed 
legislation. I am wholly in accord with 
your thinking in this matter and sincerely 
hope that this legislation will be enacted by 
the Congress. 

Lawrence County is in great need of cer- 
tain public buildings, particularly a court- 
house and/or an administration building. 
We estimated that such a building would 
cost in the neighborhood of $800,000. 

I greatly appreciate your efforts in spon- 
soring this legislation and certainly feel that 
such legislation is greatly needed at this 
present time. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
A. D. LINDSEY, 
County Judge. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
rather than there being any thought of 
cutting the amount further than the $1 
billion which is now authorized and is 
the figure set by the committee, the cor- 
respondence shows that the amount 
should be restored to the $2 billion, 
which the Senator from Arkansas 
originally provided for in the bill. 

My calculation, on a conservative 
basis, is that for the worthwhile projects 
in Tennessee there would be applica- 
tions for approximately $70 million for 


construction which is ready to be 
started. 
Furthermore, the correspondence 


clearly shows that the interest rate 
should not exceed 3 percent, if the pur- 
pose is to encourage the construction of 
local public works. If Congress passes 
legislation with an interest rate higher 
than that, we will simply be “kidding” 
ourselves when we claim for it a very 
widespread effect. The communities 
simply cannot afford a higher rate of in- 
terest. The result will be that the pro- 
gram will appeal to only a few com- 
munities. Actually, a rate of 3 percent 
will not appeal to some of the larger 
cities or communities, but the mayors 
of those cities say it will be very helpful 
to their cities and towns, communities, 
and sections to obtain loans at 3 percent 
interest. 

During the Easter adjournment I re- 
turned to Tennessee and visited a large 
part of that State. Unemployment is 
increasing. The need of the towns and 
cities to build public works of the kind 
involved in the bill is great. I can think 
of no measure which would immediately 
put more people to work than the pas- 
sage of the bill. The best thing which 
the Senate could do immediately to help 
to end the recession would be to pass the 
bill and to let the communities go for- 
ward with the plans they have long had 
in preparation for public improvements. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Texas will state it, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, have they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment which has been submitted 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], on behalf of himself and 
other Senators. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez), the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr, Lauscue], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], are absent on official busi- 
ness. The Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Scorr] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Winey]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Louisiana 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is paired with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ala- 
bama would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr, CAPEHART] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter] and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MALONE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WIL EV] are detained on official 
business at the State Department. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland 
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would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Smiru] is paired with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Alabama would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Wiley] is paired with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would vote “nay, and the Senator 
from Rhode Island would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Anderson Holland Murray 
Bible Humphrey Neuberger 
Carroll Jackson Pastore 
Church Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Clark Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Douglas Kefauver Smathers 
Eastland Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Ellender Kerr Stennis 
Ervin Langer K ae gy 
Pulbright Mansfie 

re = McClellan Thurmond 

Hayden McNamara Yarborough 
Hennings Monroney 

orse 

NAYS—41 
Aiken Curtis Martin, Pa 
Allott Dirksen Morton 
Barrett Mundt 
Beall Flanders Payne 
Bennett Goldwater Potter 
Bricker Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bridges Hoblitzell Revercomb 
Bush Hruska Robertson 
Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Carlson Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Jenner Thye 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Watkins 
Cooper Kuchel Wiliams 
Cotton Martin, Iowa 

NOT VOTING—15 

Butler Lausche Scott 
Capehart Long Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Magnuson Sparkman 
Frear Malone Wiley 
Green O'Mahoney Young 


So the amendment offered by Mr, Fut- 
BRIGHT for himself and other Senators 
was rejected. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Bus] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment, desig- 
nated 4-1-58-B, on behalf of myself, 
the Senators from New York [Mr. Ives 
and Mr. Javrrs] and the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet], which is at the 
desk, and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment for the 
information of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out the 
quotation marks. 

On page 9, after line 6, it is proposed 
to insert a new section, as follows: 
PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE AND 40-HOUR WEEK 

Sec. 206. The Administrator shall take 
such actlon as may be necessary to insure 
that all laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors on proj- 
ects assisted under this act (1) shall be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
on the same type of work on similar con- 
struction in the immediate locality as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor in ac- 
cordance with the act of August 30, 1935 
(Davis-Bacon Act), and (2) shall be em- 
ployed not more than 40 hours in any 1 week 
unless the employee receives wages for his 
employment in excess of the hours specified 
above at a rate not less than 1½ times the 
regular rate at which he is employed, 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if I may have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee 
with regard to two technical changes in 
the amendment which have been sug- 
gested by the Parliamentarian. 

The amendment in line 1 now reads: 


On page 9, line 6— 


The amendment should read: 
On page 8, line 13— 


I wonder if there is objection to mak- 
ing that change. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a Sen- 
ator cannot amend his amendment with 
the consent of the chairman of the com- 
mittee after the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. I make a point of order that 
such a change can be made only by 
unanimous consent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order made by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] is well taken. 
The Senator can modify an amendment 
after the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be so modified. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
is a technical amendment. I, of course, 
am opposed to the amendment, since I 
believe it would destroy the effect of the 
proposed legislation. However, the re- 
quest is for purely a technical amend- 
ment, and I cannot object to it as an 
amendment. I must take this occasion 
to say, however, I deeply regret such an 
amendment to the bill is suggested, for 
I consider it to be quite irrelevant, and 
I believe it would have a completely 
deleterious effect upon the legislation 
itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest made by the Senator from New 
Jersey? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
the second line of the amendment the 
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number “9” be changed to “8”, and the 
number “6” be changed to “13”, for the 
same purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
did not understand the request. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. On the 
second line of the amendment I propose 
a similar change in numbers, for the 
same purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment is so modified. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order to clarify the situation I 
have one more request. I ask unani- 
mous consent that on line 7 of the 
amendment the word “act” be changed 
to “title.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not simply 
a technical amendment. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Objection is heard. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Bacon-Davis Act, which the 
amendment would make applicable to 
projects financed with loans provided 
under the bill, is a time-tested and 
proved law based upon a sound, funda- 
mental concept of the role of govern- 
ment with relation to Federal construc- 
tion programs. This law and related 
statutes are designed to prevent the re- 
sources of the Federal Government from 
becoming an instrument for depressing 
er undermining existing labor stand- 
ards, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey will please 
suspend. 

The Senate will please be in order. 
Senators will take their seats., The Sen- 
ator cannot be heard. 

The Senator from New Jersey may 
proceed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The law is 
designed to prevent the resources of the 
Federal Government from becoming an 
instrument for depressing and under- 
mining existing labor standards to the 
detriment of workers, fair employers, 
and the community at large. The basic 
purpose is to make sure that a competi- 
tive advantage in obtaining contracts 
will not be given to bidders who fail to 
observe the prevailing wage rates and 
the acceptable labor standards main- 
tained by contractors in the area where 
the federally financed or assisted con- 
struction is to be performed. 

Thus, these laws protect fairminded 
and responsible contractors against un- 
fair competition from contractors who 
base their bids on wage levels lower than 
those actually prevailing in the area. 
Also, local workers are protected against 
cheap unattached and migratory labor 
imported from a distance. Therefore, 
unless this protection is guaranteed, the 
beneficial local economic effects flowing 
from a public works program of this type 
could be lost. 

In view of the argument made by the 
sponsors of the bill as to its importance 
in dealing with the current recession, 
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this particular aspect of the matter is of 
very great importance, indeed. 

The Davis-Bacon Act itself applies to 
the construction, alteration, or repair, 
including painting and decorating, of 
public buildings or public works con- 
structed under contract with the Federal 
Government or the District of Columbia. 
It does not automatically cover federally 
aided construction programs, However, 
Congress has long recognized the need 
for prevailing wage legislation similar to 
the provisions of my amendment, in Fed- 
eral loan and grant-in-aid, insured, or 
guaranteed construction programs. 
Ample precedent for inserting prevailing 
wage provisions in S. 3497 can be found 
in construction programs for slum clear- 
ance, urban renewal, public housing, de- 
fense housing and community facilities, 
multifamily rental housing, schools, hos- 
pitals, airports, lease purchase construc- 
tion, and highways. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement of examples of prevailing 
wage provisions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXAMPLES OF PREVAILING WAGE PROVISIONS 

1. Davis-Bacon Act of 1935, as amended 
(prevailing wage law) (40 U. S. C. 276a-276a— 
1): This act covers direct Federal construc- 
tion, alteration, or repair of public build- 
ings or public works, including painting and 
decorating, where the contract is more than 
$2,000. It also applies to the initial con- 
struction by the States of the Interstate Sys- 
tem of Highways authorized by section 108 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (23 
U. S. C. 158). 

ot construction: Projects such as 
Federal buildings, air fields and bases, dams, 
powerhouses, drainage and irrigation canals, 
dredging of rivers and harbors, post offices 
(included are post offices and public build- 
ings constructed pursuant to lease-purchase 
agreements), Army, Navy, and Air Force in- 
stallations, veterans’ hospitals, roads con- 
structed by the Federal Government alone 
such as in national parks, roads constructed 
as a part of the Interstate System of High- 
ways, etc. 

Agencies: All agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the District of Columbia 
that directly make construction contracts; 
examples are the Department of Defense 
(Army, Navy, Air Force), General Services 
Administration (public buildings), Depart- 
ment of the Interior (reclamation, forest- 
ry), Atomic Energy Commission, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of Com- 
merce (Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Bureau of Public Roads—both for direct con- 
tracts and for State-awarded highway con- 
tracts on the Interstate System), Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Payment of workers: The act provides for 
withholding money from the contractor to 
pay workers who have not been paid the 
required wages and gives the Comptroller 
General the authority to pay out the money 
for back wages. To obtain payment of un- 
paid wages from the money withheld, the 
employee has to file a claim with the Comp- 
troller General. If enough money has not 
been withheld to cover all underpayments 
to laborers or mechanics, a worker who does 
not receive all that is due him has the right 
to sue the contractor and the sureties on 
his bond. It is no defense for the con- 
tractor that the worker has accepted or 
agreed to accept wages at rates less than 
the rates determined by the Secretary, or 
has refunded any of the wages voluntarily. 
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2. United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended; Housing Act of 1949, as amended 
(prevailing wage laws) (42 U. S. C. 1401 et 
seq. and 42 U. S. O. 1441 et seq.): These 
laws cover slum clearance, urban renewal, 
and low-rent public housing. Construction 
contracts are awarded by local authorities 
on projects financed with the assistance of 
loans and grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Laborers and mechanics employed 
in any part of the development of these 
projects must be paid not less than the wage 
rates determined by the Secretary of Labor. 

Agencies: Urban Renewal Administration 
(slum clearance and urban renewal) and 
Public Housing Administration (low-rent 
public housing) of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

3. Defense Housing and Community Facil- 
ities and Services Act of 1951, as amended 
(prevailing wage laws) (42 U. S. C. 1591 et 
seq.) : The prevailing wage provisions of this 
law cover housing for defense workers or for 
military personnel, and also cover commu- 
nity facilities such as sewers, water lines, 
streets, and other facilities in defense areas, 
outside military installations (both grant 
loan, and guaranties). Although this act 
has expired, it serves as a precedent for Con- 
gressional action. 

Agencies: Public Housing Administration 
and Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

4. National Housing Act, as amended, 
covers certain types of housing construction, 
when the mortgage loans are insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

Construction covered (by prevailing wage 
law (12 U. S. C. 1703 et seq.)): 

(a) Apartment house projects (over 12 
units), elevator or garden type, under NHA 
sections 207, 213 (cooperative housing), 220 
(civilian housing projects), and 803 (mili- 
tary housing projects). 

(b) Individual houses in projects of eight 
or more houses when built for cooperative 
groups under NHA section 213 and subject 
to a single mortgage. 

Construction not covered: 

(a) Any individual house built for sale, 
regardless of the number of houses in any 
one development, when each house is sub- 
ject to its own mortgage (NHA secs. 203 
and 221). 

(b) Any apartment type project built to 
house families forced to move from a slum- 
clearance area (NHA sec, 221). 

Agencies: Federal Housing Administration 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and military branches responsible for hous- 
ing under NHA section 803. 

5. School Survey and Construction Act, as 
amended (prevailing wage law) (20 U. S. C. 
251 et seq.): This law requires the payment 
of wages at rates not less than the prevailing 
rates determined by the Secretary of Labor 
for work on the construction, alteration, re- 
modeling, or improving of schools in federal- 
ly affected areas, where financial assistance is 
furnished by a Federal grant-in-aid program. 

Agency: Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This agency has delegated its duties with re- 
gard to construction to the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Therefore, the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency already 
administers such a program. (See report of 
HHFA.) 

6. Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
as amended (prevailing wage law) (42 U. S. C. 
291 et seq.): The prevailing wage provisions 
of this law cover construction contracts made 
by State or local authorities or private insti- 
tutions under Federal grant-in-ald programs 
for the construction of hospitals and other 
medical facilities such as clinics and nurses’ 
homes. 

Agency: Public Health Service of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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7. Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 
U. S. C. 1101 et seq.) : This law requires mini- 
mum wages as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be paid to skilled and unskilled 
labor employed on contracts of over $2,000 
awarded by State or local authorities for con- 
struction and repair of their airports with 
financial assistance from the Federal Goy- 
ernment under a grant-in- aid program, 

Agency: Office of Airports, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration of the Department of 
Commerce. 

8. Lease-Purchase Act of 1954: Although 
not considered a program of district Federal 
construction, the Bacon-Davis Act itself has 
been construed by the Department of Labor 
to apply. Agency: General Services Admin- 
istration and Post Office Department. 

9. Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956: Ap- 
plies the prevailing wage provision to the 
Interstate System only, 

Agency: Bureau of Public Roads, 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Davis- 
Bacon Act was extended to those pro- 
grams because it has fulfilled the pur- 
poses for which it was created and 
proven of immeasurable value to con- 
struction contractors, contracting agen- 
cies, and the American workingman. 

As an example, the Davis-Bacon Act 
of 1935, as amended, which is the basic 
prevailing-wage law, covers direct Fed- 
eral construction, alteration, or repair 
of public buildings or public works, in- 
cluding painting and decorating, where 
the contract is more than $2,000. It also 
applies to the initial construction by the 
States of the Interstate System of High- 
ways authorized by section 108 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

It includes the construction of proj- 
ects such as Federal buildings, air fields 
and bases, dams, powerhouses, drainage 
and irrigation canals, dredging of rivers 
and harbors, post offices, including post 
offices and public buildings constructed 
pursuant to lease-purchase agreements, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force installa- 
tions, veterans’ hospitals, roads con- 
structed by the Federal Government 
alone, such as those in national parks, 
roads constructed as a part of the In- 
terstate System of Highways, and so 
forth. 

It applies to all agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government and the District of 
Columbia which directly make construc- 
tion contracts. Examples are the De- 
partment of Defense, including the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, the General 
Services Administration, in connection 
with public buildings, the Department of 
the Interior in connection with reclama- 
tion and forestry, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Commerce, 
as related to Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
both with respect to direct contracts 
and State-awarded highway contracts 
on the Interstate System, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The act provides for withholding 
money from the contractor to pay work- 
ers who have not been paid the required 
wages, and gives the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the authority to pay out the money 
for back wages. To obtain payment of 
unpaid wages from the money withheld, 
the employee must file a claim with the 
Comptroller General. If enough money 
has not been withheld to cover all un- 
derpayments to laborers or mechanics, a 
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worker who does not receive all that is 
due him has the right to sue the con- 
tractor and the sureties on his bond. It 
is no defense for the contractor that the 
worker has accepted or agreed to accept 
wages at rates less than the rates deter- 
mined by the Secretary, or has refunded 
any of the wages voluntarily. 

These provisions apply to the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 
and the Housing Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed. They cover slum clearance, urban 
renewal, and low-rent public housing. 
Construction contracts are awarded by 
local authorities on projects financed 
with the assistance of loans and grants 
from the Federal Government. Laborers 
and mechanics employed in any part of 
the development of these projects must 
be paid not less than the wage rates de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor. 

These provisions apply to the Urban 
Renewal Administration, in connection 
with slum clearance and urban renewal; 
and the Public Housing Administration 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, in connection with low-rent public 
housing. 

The prevailing-wage provisions of the 
law cover housing for defense workers or 
for military personnel, and also cover 
community facilities, such as sewers, wa- 
ter lines, streets, and other facilities in 
defense areas, outside military installa- 
tions. 

These provisions apply under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, to cer- 
tain types of housing construction when 
the mortgage loans are insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

They apply to programs under the 
School Survey and Construction Act, as 
amended; the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act, as amended; the Federal 
Airport Act, as amended; and the Lease- 
Purchase Act of 1954. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey for his 
exposition. 

Is it not true that the provisions of the 
Bacon-Davis Act are now standard 
clauses in Government contracts? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. There can 
be no question about that. 

Mr.POTTER. There is an established 
policy in that connection; is there not? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Yes. I was 
reciting—perhaps at boring length— 
many areas involving construction by the 
Federal Government, and construction 
programs financed by means of grants 
and loans from the Federal Government, 
for the purpose of showing what the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has so well pointed 
out. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it not true that with- 
out such provisions in contracts Federal 
funds might be used to depress the pre- 
vailing wages paid in certain areas? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor has expressed my viewpoint exactly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to interrogate the Senator from New 
Jersey on that very point. 
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It seems to me that there is a funda- 
mental difference between this case and 
the case in which the Government does 
the construction directly. In this case 
it would not be Federal money which 
would be used by the States or munici- 
palities. It would be their own money, 
because they would borrow it from the 
Federal Government. It would be like 
going to a bank and borrowing the 
money. It then becomes their money, 
and they assume an indebtedness. 

This is not Federal money which is 
being expended. It is money of the 
municipalities and other agencies which 
would be expended. 

I do not see that the Bacon-Davis 
Act has any application in this case, as 
compared with the situation in which 
the Federal Government puts up a sub- 
stantial portion of the expendable 
money in connection with a project, and 
a local group or agency puts up the rest 
of it. In one case the Federal Govern- 
ment does the construction directly, or 
puts up the money for the project. In 
this case the Federal money is only 
loaned. A debtor-creditor relationship 
arises between the municipality and the 
Federal Government. There is a vast 
difference between the two situations. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. There is, 
of course, a difference between the lend- 
ing of money and the use of money di- 
rectly in construction by the Federal 
Government. It is true, as the Senator 
has suggested, that the original Bacon- 
Davis Act covered construction by the 
Federal Government. However, the pre- 
vailing-wage provisions of the Bacon- 
Davis Act have been applied to programs 
by States and localities in a number of 
areas, involving exactly the same kind of 
relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the public agency in the 
locality, or private agency doing the ac- 
tual construction. I have detailed a 
number of examples, and should like to 
mention a few more for the RECORD. 
Present loan and guaranty programs to 
which prevailing wage amendment ap- 
plies: 

Loans: public housing, slum clearance 
and urban renewal, Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities Act of 1957. 

FHA guarantees: Capehart housing, 
multiple family, private housing of more 
than 12 units, Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities Act of 1951, co- 
operative housing. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator for answering my question. I 
believe the Senator’s theory is wrong in 
principle. I do not believe the provi- 
sions of the Bacon-Davis Act should be 
applicable. I can justify the Bacon- 
Davis Act, and I have supported it upon 
a number of occasions in the past, in 
what appeared to be proper circum- 
stances. Even though what is proposed 
has been done before, it is a dangerous 
course. We are stepping further and 
further into the role of banker, and tell- 
ing the borrower what wages he must 
pay with money which he is borrowing 
and which he must pay back. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I respect 
the Senator’s views, although in this in- 
stance I disagree with him. 

This is not the ordinary loan arrange- 
ment between a bank and a customer. 
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There is definitely involved a subsidy in 
the form of an interest rate not related 
to the current rate. 

In addition, there is the general 
proposition that whenever Federal Gov- 
ernment resources are used, it is not 
only proper, but obligatory on the part 
of the Government, to make sure that 
such resources are not used for the pur- 
poses of depressing local wage rates. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not possible that 
money borrowed from the Government 
by the communities under the proposed 
legislation might be used in connection 
with money which the same communi- 
ties have received as grants from their 
States? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That is 
true. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it not be ridicu- 
lous to say to the communities, “You 
must separate those moneys. With re- 
spect to the part which you receive as 
grants, the Bacon-Davis Act will ap- 
ply; but with respect to the loan which 
you have received at a subsidized inter- 
est rate, you may use that money to de- 
press the earning power of the commu- 
nity, to depress the income of the work- 
ing people, and depress the rate of pay 
which they receive“? Would not that 
be a ridiculous situation? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It seems to 
me that the able Senator from Vermont 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is a principle 
involved, whether or not a point of law 
is involved. It seems to me that the 
communities would be pretty smart if 
they could keep every dollar of grant 
separate from every dollar of borrowed 
money in connection with the same proj- 
ect. 

I should say that the principle over- 
shadows any question of law, and cer- 
tainly the Government ought not to go 
into the business of lending money to be 
used for the purpose of depressing wages 
and the earning power of any commu- 
nity. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that one other 
point must not be overlooked. This is 
an antirecession measure, and one of 
the primary things we must guard 
against in an antirecession measure is 
the breaking down of the wage pattern 
in a particular area. That is what the 
Senator from New Jersey is trying to 
prevent, and that is why I have joined 
with him in the amendment. 

I might suggest also, as the Senator 
has pointed out so well, that whenever 
the Federal Government pledges its 
credit or makes a direct loan, it has a 
right to establish the conditions under 
which the money is to be used. This 
certainly seems to me to be a reasonable 
condition in order to attain the Federal 
objective as specified in the law. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Iam grate- 
ful for the Senator’s appropriate and 
accurate comment. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have been delighted 
to associate myself with the amendment 
offered by my good friend from New 
Jersey. Is it not correct to say that 
the verbiage of the bill itself indicates 
that Congress desires, by enacting the 
proposed legislation, to alleviate unem- 
ployment and sets forth the particular 
types of public construction for which 
the $1 billion Government loan shall be 
available? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. There can 
be no question about it. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not also true that 
if the bill were silent on the question of 
applying the prevailing wage standards, 
it would be an open invitation to any 
cutthroat contractor in America to im- 
port labor on the basis of depressed wage 
scales and undermine the economy of a 
given community? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor is unquestionably right. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that very specific point was 
emphasized to my senior colleague [Mr. 
SmirH] and to me by the representa- 
tives of the building trades unions when 
they were in session in Washington. 

We are not concerned with an imagi- 
nary threat; it is something which in 
our State of New Jersey has actually 

. Employers from outside the 
State of New Jersey have come into the 
State and have bid on public construc- 
tion. Senators know that public agen- 
cies as a rule are required to accept the 
lowest competent bid. Such people have 
come into the State and have underbid 
legitimate New Jersey firms on the basis 
of migratory labor, and have paid less 
than the going rate. This is an actual 
undermining of the wage and labor 
standards. If it were done with the use 
of money supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, either directly or by guaran- 
tee or as a grant or loan, it would be 
my strong feeling that we would be com- 
pounding that very undesirable and un- 
worthy practice. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not unaware of 
the argument which has been used, that 
the money is to be repaid completely by 
the local community. However, it is 
true, is it not, that in this instance we 
are setting up a program which would 
not take effect unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment were advancing the funds? In 
other words, we can assume that many 
of the municipal improvements would 
not be made unless the Federal Govern- 
reat advanced the funds. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That is the 
whole argument and the whole justifi- 
cation for the bill itself. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Therefore I wish to 
join the Senator from New Jersey in 
supporting the amendment. I did not 
have an opportunity to cosponsor the 
amendment, but I wish to join the Sena- 
ter from New Jersey in the amendment 
and to say that I shall support it when 


it comes to a vote. It should be a part 
of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am most 
grateful to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. T yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I wish to commend the 
Senator from New Jersey for offering his 
amendment. It is a very necessary 
amendment to the pending bill. Is it not 
correct to say that the provision with re- 
spect to prevailing wages is not directed 
toward the prevailing wages of a State, 
but of the particular community level at 
which the work will be performed? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Senator 
is absolutely correct. The exact lan- 
guage is: “Wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on the same type of 
work on similar construction in the im- 
mediate locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor.” 

Mr. PURTELL. The purpose of the 
amendment is not to require more money 
to be paid, but to provide that the wage 
levels in the communities in which the 
work will be done shall not be lowered. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Senator 
is correct. That is the whole purpose 
of it. 

Mr. PURTELL. I am happy to join 
the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Iam very glad the Senator 
from New Jersey has brought up his 
amendment, which I intend to support. 
I should like to make it clear for the 
Record that when the vote was taken in 
committee on the Davis-Bacon amend- 
ment, I was not present. However, I left 
my proxy with one of my good friends, 
and he voted me in committee against 
the Senator’s amendment on the Davis- 
Bacon provision. Had I been present 
at the meeting of the committee I should 
have voted in favor of the amendment. 
I do not hold anything but affection for 
my colleague who voted as he did. Iam 
sure he did it in what he thought was 
my interest. Nevertheless, I wish the 
Recorp to show that it is a fact that I 
should have voted for the Davis-Bacon 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from New Jersey had I been in attend- 
ance at the meeting. I shall join the 
Senator from New Jersey in supporting 
his amendment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreciate 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
and those who have joined with him 
in sponsoring the amendment. The 
amendment is a very proper one. It 
would safeguard the worker. It would 
also safeguard the contractor against 
various competitive actions which could 
be taken by an unscrupulous contractor, 
who might come into an area expecting 
to hire men at a lower wage than he 
would otherwise have to pay, and 
in that way be able to bid lower on the 
job than the other contractor would be 
able to bid. That would result in a loss 
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not only to the worker but also, ulti- 
mately, might be reflected in a loss to 
the contractor. 

Therefore the amendment is a proper 
amendment, and I shall certainly sup- 
port it. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
withdraw my objection to the second or 
last unanimous-consent request in con- 
nection with the Senator’s amendment. 
I withdraw my objection to that unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
modified on page 1, line 7, by striking 
the word “Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “title.” 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to speak very briefly to a 
few objections which have been sug- 
gested to the amendment. One is that 
it would delay the awarding of contracts. 

The Davis-Bacon Act does not delay 
the awarding of construction contracts. 
During the past 5 years the Department 
of Labor has reduced the time required 
to process wage determination requests 
to a minimum. The regulations of the 
Department of Labor provide that re- 
quests by the contracting agencies for 
wage determinations be submitted 30 
days in advance of the advertisement for 
bids. Thus during the same time that 
architectural, engineering and other 
specifications are being prepared a wage 
determination is being processed. The 
Department of Labor, on its existing pro- 
grams, has well established sources of in- 
formation and procedures which make 
possible the issuance of accurate pre- 
vailing wage determinations without the 
necessity, except in rare instances, for 
on-the-spot wage surveys. On the aver- 
age, wage determinations are issued in 
less than a week following the agency 
request. 

Mr. IVES. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Is it not true, may I ask 
the Senator from New Jersey, that the 
Department of Labor has on hand at 
all times records concerning the stand- 
ard of wages throughout the country? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. That is 
true. I have just made that point in my 
summary, 


Mr. IVES. I so understood. Prac- 
tically automatically, when a question 
arises, the Department of Labor can se- 
e the information almost immedi- 
ately. 

I have spoken with some of those who 
are opposed to the amendement. They 
say it would cause delay. But automat- 
ically, almost overnight, the Department 
of Labor can ascertain the prevailing 
rate in any section of the country. So 
no project would be held up. 

Over the years I have had something 
to do with the subject of prevailing 
wages. Since I have been in the Senate, 
I have participated in getting such a 
provision into several bills. 

I commend the Senator from New Jer- 
sey for leading the way in putting the 
prevailing wage provision into the pend- 
ing bill. I hope it will prevail; I feel 
certain it will. 
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The provisions of the bill do not make 
a grant. I will admit that. They do 
not propose anything of that type, 
whereby the Government might feel it 
had a right to say how the money was 
to be used. 

But I leave it to the Senate to decide 
whether, when the Government lends 
money to anyone, the Government does 
not have the right to say how the money 
shall be used. That is all that is in- 
volved. We are not giving the money 
away, so we do not have any control over 
what it shall be used for. But even 
though we do not have such control, I 
think we have a right to determine how 
the money shall be used, because we pro- 
vide the money. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am very 
much obliged to my colleague from New 
York. 

The prevailing-wage requirement has 
behind it a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience. It has not delayed any pro- 
gram. During World War II the con- 
struction industry built defense facil- 
ities throughout the Nation in record 
time. Credit for facilitating this per- 
formance and avoiding disputes was at- 
tributed in large measure to the pre- 
vailing wage requirement. 

In an overwhelming number of cases 
involving the interstate highway pro- 
gram last year, which affords an example 
of the applicability of the prevailing 
wage rate principle, determinations have 
been speedily arrived at. 

No program is perfect. The applica- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon Act is no ex- 
ception. But in the overwhelming num- 
ber of cases involving, for example, the 
interstate highway program, which is 
the latest example of the applicability 
of the prevailing-wage principle, the 
determinations have been fair, speedily 
arrived at, and not burdensome from the 
standpoint of cost. 

Last year the Department of Labor 
issued 28,065 wage determinations. This 
year the figure is expected to reach 
34,000. These will involve upward of 
3% million separate craft minimums 
established throughout the the United 
States and its Territories. Think of 
that, Mr. President: In 1 year, 344 mil- 
lion determinations. Yet less than 1 per- 
cent of the minimums were protested, 
and of these, only one-third of the chal- 
lenges were allowed. 

Several opponents of the prevailing 
wage concept have now decided that the 
experience with the highway program 
has been beneficial. I should like to 
refer to several statements concerning 
that point. 

The interstate program was approved 
in 1956. On January 8, 1957, W. A. 
Bugge, then president of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
said this before the Senate Roads Sub- 
committee: 

The State highway departments are for 
the first time under the act of 1956 coop- 
erating with another Federal agency, the 
Department of Labor. We wish to say that 
Solicitor Stuart Rothman of the Labor 
Department and his staff have displayed a 
most sincere, cooperative attitude in their 
dealings with the (State highway) depart- 
ments and have expeditiously furnished pre- 
vailing wage rates, 
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On January 29, 1958, C. R. McMillan, 
head of the South Carolina Highway 
Department, and now president of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, testified before the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee. The testimony 
developed these points: 

Representative GEORGE. Have your labor 
costs gone up extensively in your State due 
to that (prevailing wage provision)? 

Mr. MeMrLax. Not much. As a matter 
of fact, down in the South we expected 
more trouble out of that than we kave en- 
countered. I personally am well pleased 
with the way we are getting along on it. 

Representative GEORGE. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Representative BECKER. I want to pursue 
that one question, 

Do you find that the provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, just- mentioned by Mr. 
GEORGE, are not working any hardship up to 
the present time? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, sir. 

Representative BECKER. Is that a report of 
your association? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. It causes a little additional 
redtape, but that’s about all. 

Representative BECKER. Generally it is 
working out all right? 

Mr. MeMLLaN. I have not heard from any 
State that had any big gripe about it. 


Others, too, have testified to the ef- 
fectiveness of these provisions as applied 
to the interstate roads program. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks told the 
Senate Roads Subcommittee on January 
7, 1957 that “the predeterminations, I 
would say, are moving along very satis- 
factorily.” 

At the same hearing, John A. Volpe, 
former head of the Massachusetts High- 
way Department and later Federal 
Highway Administrator, agreed that in 
90 to 95 percent of the cases, “the wage 
rates predetermined by the Department 
of Labor had been almost the exact fig- 
ures which were developed by the State 
highway departments, with some minor 
changes.” 

Then, on January 9, 1957, Mr. Volpe 
testified before the same Senate sub- 
committee as to his own experiences in 
Massachusetts before he came to Wash- 
ington to head up the program: 

I know that in my own case, I wired 
down for approval of wage rates which we 
had had predetermined by our Department 
of Labor in Massachusetts and within 48 
hours I had a telephone call back indicating 
to me that those wage rates had been ap- 
proved and gave us permission to advertise 
for bids. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am pleased to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey this year, as I have 
supported the principle of the amend- 
ment in years past. Obviously, it is a 
fair, sound, and just amendment. I am 
pleased to associate myself with the Sen- 
ator’s position on this particular amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at this 
point a statement by Andrew J. Biemiller, 
director of the legislative department, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, be- 
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fore the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency on the proposed Commu- 
nity Facilities Act of 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIREC- 
TOR OF THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, BE- 
FORE THE SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE ON PROPOSED COMMUNITY Fa- 
CILITIES Act or 1958 (S. 3497), MARCH 25, 
1958 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee today to express the 
views of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations on 
the proposed Community Facilities Act of 
1958, S. 3497. 

At the outset, let me commend the chair- 
man of this committee, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
for his prompt recognition of the important 
role that an expanded local public-works 
program can play in the critical recession 
now confronting the Nation. We are most 
happy that this committee is losing no time 
in tackling this important issue. 

I am sure that it would be superfluous for 
me to devote much time to a description of 
the serious economic downturn that this 
Nation has witnessed during ‘the past few 
months. Full-time unemployment exceeds 
5 million. Some 6.7 percent of the labor 
force is unemployed in the Nation as a 
whole, and in some States the rate is more 
than twice as great. Approximately 30 per- 
cent of our industrial capacity is standing 
idle. As of now, no upturn is in sight. 

Both the Congress and the administration 
have already taken some steps to halt the 
economic decline. Largely through the 
initiative of this committee, the Congress 
has already passed an antirecession housing 
bill. Existing public-works programs are 
being speeded up. Other measures are cur- 
rently receiving consideration in both the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. 

What has been done thus far is all to the 
good, but it is far from enough. We need 
much more decisive action if we are to stem 
the mounting tide of unemployment and 
put America once more on the road to 
prosperity. 

We, therefore, welcome the introduction 
of S. 3497 because we believe its enactment 
will provide an important weapon in the 
Nation’s fight against the recession. But it 
alone will by no means assure the success 
of that effort. 

Let me stress one point which we in the 
labor movement feel most strongly. The 
Nation is not confronted here with a choice 
of alternative programs. This is not an 
either-or proposition. On the contrary, 
what America needs—and needs promptly— 
is a comprehensive antirecession program in 
which no measure will be omitted which can 
in any way help to restore the Nation's 
prosperity and put the jobless back to work. 

The accelerated and expanded local public 
works program which S. 3497 would make 
possible is one important part of the needed 
comprehensive program. As I shall develop 
in greater detail in a moment, however, en- 
actment of S. 3497 will probably not imme- 
diately stimulate economic activity and em- 
ployment to any significant extent. 

This means that other measures are need- 
ed which will have a more immediate impact, 
Since they are not within the purview of this 
committee, I shall merely list them. Pur- 
chasing power can be boosted immediately 
by increasing exemptions under the income 
tax by at least $100, raising unemployment 
benefits and extending their duration, im- 
proving benefits under the social-security 
program and extending coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, 
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Enactment of these measures now will 
give the economy the quick shot-in-the-arm 
which is desperately needed. It will provide 
the delaying action which can give full effect 
later on to public works, housing, school con- 
struction, and other programs that neces- 
sarily require more time before they can 
3 influence the course of the econ- 

on and acceleration of com- 
5 facilities and local public works con- 
‘struction is one of the most important meas- 
ures in this second phase of antirecession 
action. 

S. 3497 would authorize a $2 billion re- 
volving fund to be used for loans to locali- 
ties for construction of local public works, 
including streets, hospitals, schools, parks, 
waterworks, sewage facilities, and other 
mecessary community facilities. Loans 
would be made available at the average cost 
of money to the Government, plus one-fourth 
of 1 percent to cover administrative ex- 
penses, currently a total of about 3 percent. 
The repayment period would be a maximum 
of 50 years except that there is a provision 
for a maximum 5-year postponement of re- 
payments of principal or interest or both. 
The loan program would be administered 
by the already existing Community Facilities 
Administration within the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

In the very short time since the announce- 
ment of this hearing, we have attempted to 
make a limited survey of the overall na- 
tional picture as well as a spot check of the 
specific situation in a few communities. 
In this quick survey, we have sought to de- 
termine what effect enactment of S. 3497 
might have and what changes, if any, we 
might suggest in the program as contem- 
plated. 

It is our understanding that S. 3497 is in- 
tended to expand local public-works pro- 
grams, This means that it will add to con- 
struction which is expected to take place 
even without the additional funds S. 3497 
would make ayailable. As the members of 
this committee are no doubt aware, local 
public works have been expanding rapidly 
im recent years, even if not sufficiently to 
keep pace with rapidly expanding commu- 
nity requirements. Therefore, plans have 
already been developed for a considerable 
amount of local public works. On the other 
hand, the recession and the consequent fall 
in local revenues could, if no additional 
funds are made available, slow down avail- 
able local public-works construction from 
previously scheduled levels. 

All of this suggests that to expand local 
public works beyond the presently contem- 
plated levels, the big bottleneck may very 
well be planning and other preliminary steps 
required prior to actual construction. While 
some local public works have been planned 
and are or soon will be ready to go ahead, 
they will probably not add significantly to 
public works already slated for construction, 
It is our impression that most projects, over 
and above those already scheduled, are not 
on the shelf, in the sense that plans and 
specifications have been completed and the 
projects are ready for construction. 

What this means is that, even though a 
considerable number of projects are already 
Planned, there will probably be a delay of 
upwards of at least 6 months before the ad- 
ditional projects S. 3497 might make possible 
would be ready for construction. The lim- 
ited but absolutely necessary funds for plan- 
Ming local public-works projects should, 
therefore, be expanded immediately to assure 
maximum speed in readying the projects for 
inspection. 


Of course, the length of time required for 
planning, receiving bids, and other prelimi- 
maries will vary depending on the project 
and the community. Nevertheless, it seems 
fairly certain that, with the best will in the 
world, very few of these additional projects 
could be made ready for the construction 
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stage before the end of 1958. If you take 
into account the seasonal effect of construc- 
tional activities in the early months of the 
year, it seems probable that the program au- 
thorized by S. 3497 will not really begin to 
have a significant impact on economic activ- 
ity and employment until about a year from 
now in the spring of 1959. But at that time, 
it could contribute importantly to economic 
recovery if other measures with a more im- 
mediate impact are taken now. 

It is our impression that the financial 
terms for loans authorized by S. 3497 would 
be quite attractive to some, but by no means 
all, communities. Those with very high 
credit ratings can already obtain funds in the 
bond market on even more favorable terms. 
While some would be attracted by the rela- 
tively long repayment period and the 5-year 
postponement of repayment, others appar- 
ently would not. The cities in the latter 
category would shy away from the increase 
and costs resulting from the long repayment 
period. On the other hand, some communi- 
ties, up against debt ceilings or other limita- 
tions on borrowing, would be prevented from 
applying for loans no matter how favorable 
the financial terms offered. 

These considerations would seem to indi- 
cate that if S. 3497 is to have maximum ef- 
fect, it would probably be desirable to pro- 
vide for a more flexible financing mechanism, 
In particular, we urge the committee to con- 
sider the possibility of a lower interest rate 
and also grants covering at least part—say 
one-third to one-half—of the cost of the 
project wtih the balance available in the 
form of a low-interest, long-term loan. We 
believe that some such supplementary types 
of financial assistance will be needed if the 
antirecessionary impact of the expanded lo- 
cal public-works activity is to be as wide- 
spread as possible throughout the country. 

Projects made possible under S. 3497 will 
involve Federal financial assistance and, 
therefore, it is appropriate that workers em- 
ployed on these projects have the protection 
of minimum labor standards. We, therefore, 
request that an amendment be inserted in S. 
3497 providing for predetermination of pre- 
valling wage rates under the Davis-Bacon 
procedures as well as provision for a maxi- 
mum 40-hour workweek with payment after 
40 hours at time and onpas the regular 
rate. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention 
one additional aspect of this legislation. We 
recognize that S. 3497 has been proposed 
primarily as an antirecession measure. With 
the modifications we have suggested and as 
one part of a comprehensive antirecession 
program, we urge its enactment on that 
basis. Nevertheless, we would emphasize 
that the local public-works projects—the 
streets, water and sewerage facilities, hos- 
pitals, schools, parks, and other community 
facilities—this bill would make possible are 
desperately needed in good times as well as 
in bad. Indeed, in view of the almost literal 
explosion of population in our urban areas, 
there can be no doubt that these projects 
have been, in all too many cases, much too 
long delayed. Lack of many of these facili- 
ties is thwarting the orderly growth of com- 
munities throughout the country. We 
would, therefore, urge the committee to rec- 
ognize that while construction of these 
needed facilities can play an important role 
in restoring our Nation’s prosperity, they are 
also required because of their intrinsic value 
for community development. Even in good 
times, therefore, Federal assistance for these 

will be needed and should not be 
abruptly shut off when the economy resumes 
its upward course. 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, therefore, I 
urge that this committee recommend to the 
Congress immediate enactment of S. 3497 
with addition of the modifications I have 
suggested. We are confident that this pro- 
gram, as one part of an overall antirecession 
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program, can help restore America’s prosper- 
ity and, at the same time, make our cities 
better places to live and work in. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a very 
enlightening article entitled “Prevailing 
Wages for Federal Highways,” published 
in the magazine Engineering News- 
Record for January 23, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PREVAILING WAGES FoR FEDERAL HIGHWAYS— 
A LEGISLATIVE PROVISION THAT MANY QUES- 
TIONED Has SEEN NEARLY A YEAR AND A HALF 
or SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of the prevailing-wage 
provision of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956 has neither hamstrung nor delayed the 
Federal highway program. Contrary to the 
initial fears of many, it has been decidedly 
successful. 

The provision—which calls for the pay- 
ment of minimum wages not less than those 
prevailing for the same type of work on 
similar construction in the immediate lo- 
cality—has been in effect for 17 months, 
Here's the record achieved as reported to 
Engineering News-Record. 

From the inception of the program in July 
1956 to January 3, 1958, 2,614 wage determi- 
nations were issued by the United States 
Department of Labor. Number challenged 
has been nominal. Wage determinations 
have been issued expeditiously and adver- 
tisements for bids have not been delayed 
because of this requirement. 

Through the use of the Department’s re- 
gional offices, most of the preliminary work 
has been decentralized. Participation by in- 
terested parties at the local level has been 
encouraged and promoted. New forms and 
new rules have been kept to a minimum. 
The rule of reason has been used in in- 
terpretation. Education and prevention 
have been emphasized in enforcement. 

Success of the program is attributed 
largely to two factors—advance planning and 
excellent cooperation from State highway 
officials, contractors, and labor. 


LAW 


The law requires payment of prevailing 
wages to laborers and mechanics employed 
on the Interstate System and applies to all 
contractors and subcontractors doing initial 
construction work. Required rates are in 
terms of straight time. 

The provision is a Congressional extension 
of the Davis-Bacon Act, which Labor De- 
partment Solicitor Stuart Rothman says has 
been a stabilizing influence in the construc- 
tion industry and a bulwark of protection 
for the working man against substandard 


wages. 

Wage determinations for each project— 
which means each contract—are made by 
the Secretary of Labor. In making a deter- 
mination, he is required by law to consult 
with the highway department of the State 
in which the project to which it applies is 
located. Labor Secretary Mitchell has been 
determined to see to it that this require- 
ment is carried out to the fullest possible 
extent. Controlling factor for each deter- 
mination is project data—rates that have 
been paid on similar projects in the area. 


NOTHING NEW 


Because determination of prevailing 
Wages is nothing new, the Labor Depart- 
ment reports that it hasn't had to make 
any substantial technical or administrative 
changes for handling wage requests for 
highway purposes. 

It merely has superimposed consultation 
with State highway officials on existing 
Davis-Bacon procedure. Hiring of addi- 
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tional personnel to handle the extra work- 
load has been necessary but the new em- 
ployees have been integrated into the over- 
all operation of the Davis-Bacon and related 
laws. (Questions have been raised in and 
out of Congress, however, about the use of 
Highway Trust Fund money to help defray 
the extra administrative costs incurred by 
the Department as a result of the program.) 

As part of the planning that has spelled 
success for the program, the Labor De- 
partment has taken three steps: 

It has decentralized the work preliminary 
to determinations by channeling informa- 
tion on highway programing, project wage 
data and requests for determinations 
through the Department’s 10 continental 
regional attorneys. 

Form DB-11 (a) has been introduced for 
requesting highway wage determinations. 

Form 174 has been devised as the medium 
for submitting project data by State high- 
way departments, 

These procedures have simplified and ex- 
pedited administration of the law and pro- 
vided a forum at the local level for partici- 
pation by all interested parties. 

At this level, personal contact with State 
highway officials is maintained, wage re- 
quests are checked for completeness, the 
supporting wage data is gathered and up- 
dated, and conflicts are resolved before the 
material is sent to Washington for final 
determination. 

It is at this level, too, that lists of pros- 
pective contracts giving location and pro- 
posed bid date are received from the State 
highway departments and then forwarded 
to the Labor Department. In this way the 
Department, at local and national levels, can 
plan ahead for future requests and avoid 
bottlenecks that might otherwise occur. 

TIMING 

State highway departments have been 
asked to submit wage determination requests 
30 days before the proposed advertising of 
bids. (Once issued, a wage determination 
remains alive for 90 days and then expires 
unless the contract in question has been 
awarded.) 

Ordinarily, the Labor Department says, it 
likes to have a 45-day notice of planned re- 
quests for wage determinations. Sometimes, 
however, it is forced to use the crash ap- 
proach—its first highway determination was 
for the Fitzgerald Expressway in Boston and 
the determination was put in the mail the 
day the phone request was received. But 
highway departments have been urged to 
plan ahead sufficiently to keep such emer- 
gencies to a minimum. For the most part, 
the Department has been able to hold or ex- 
pedite requests to accommodate both the 
bid advertising date and the 90-day period. 


PROTESTS 


Of the 2,614 determinations issued through 
January 3, 1,330 were rendered after June 
28, 1957. 

Each of these contains a multiplicity of 
wage minimums because the determinations 
must be made on an individual craft basis. 
The first 2,200 determinations, for example, 
embraced more than 220,000 minimums. 

Mr. Rothman has reported that less than 
1 percent of the minimums established have 
been challenged. He considers this an in- 
finitesimal number compared with the num- 
ber of determinations issued, 

DEFINITIONS 

To further expedite administration of the 
program, the Labor Department has from 
time to time clarified its concept of the 
terms Congress used in the law. Some of the 
terms are standard Davis-Bacon phrases; 
some are new. Present approach to the prin- 
cipal ones are these: 

The law is not considered applicable to 
clerical, supervisory, or nonmanual workers. 
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Criterion is the specific nature of the duties 
performed, not the arbitrary classification 


used. Rulings have been issued on certain 


types of relocation and demolition or re- 
moval work, affording guides as to what is 
initial construction and thus covered by the 
law. General test has been whether the 
work is incidental to, or an integral part of, 
an interstate contract. 

“Immediate locality” is considered a flexi- 
ble term. Mr. Rothman has said the area is 
not necessarily a political subdivision and 
should be large enough to yield an adequate 
factual basis for each wage determination, 
yet be small enough to refiect only the 
wages and practices of the area immediately 
surrounding the location of the proposed 
project.” 

“Similar construction” is taken to mean 
highways or “construction most similar to 
interstate highway construction” and is not 
regarded as having effected “any substantial 
change” in previously existing wage deter- 
mination procedures. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Primary responsibility for assuring com- 
Pliance rests with the Bureau of Public 
Roads. But the Secretary of Labor is re- 
sponsible for coordinating the enforcement. 
The Labor Department believes effectiveness 
of the program lies as much in enforcement 
as in administration. 

Emphasis has been placed on education 
and prevention. Most common irregulari- 
ties that have been noted and called to the 
attention of those engaged in the highway 
program are: 

Misclassification of workers, such as carry- 
ing and paying as a laborer a man who per- 
forms the work of a plumber or carpenter. 

Use of apprentices not registered in the 
Federal apprenticeship program. 

Failure to maintain a proper ratio of ap- 
prentices to journeymen. 

Failure to post wage determinations at 
construction sites. 

Performance of work by craftsmen for a 
lump sum under the guise of a subcontrac- 
tor. 


Classification of a working craftsman as a 
foreman and payment of a flat weekly salary 
regardless of the number of hours worked. 

As part of its prevention program, the de- 
partment has urged preconstruction confer- 
ences between the contracting agency and 
the contractor, and construction site spot 
checking of classifications against actual 
work performed. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point tele- 
grams I have received favoring the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Newark, N. J., April 1, 1958, 
Senator CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Heartily support your amendment to 
Community Facilities Act guaranteeing 
workers the same provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. Feel your amendment would 
guarantee success of the aims and p 
of the proposed act. Have wired Senator 
SmirH urging his support. Sending copy of 
wire to SMITH by mail. 

Louis P. MARCIANTE, 
President of New Jersey Federation 
of Labor. 


Paterson, N. J., March 31, 1958. 
Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The New Jersey State Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council supports your ef- 
forts to amend the Community Facilities 
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Act to include Davis-Bacon provisions. The 
inclusion. of the Davis-Bacon Act will help 
to continue fair working standards and pro- 
mote fair competition, 
Sat Maso, 
President, New Jersey State Build- 
ing and Construction Trades 
Council, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the members of our interna- 
tional union residing in your State, we re- 
quest you to vote for Case prevailing wage 
amendment to Fulbright S. 3497 community 
facilities billion dollar loan public works pro- 
gram offered during debate Tuesday. 

This Davis-Bacon prevailing wage provi- 
sion necessary to protect existing prevailing 
wage conditions, Federal tax money should 
not be used to destroy prevailing wage condi- 
tions. Similar provisions exist in other Fed- 
eral laws. United States Public Housing Act 
of 1937, a loan program, contains similar pro- 
vision as does FHA insured loans on multi- 
family rental projects and grant programs 
such as Hill-Burton Hospital Act, Federal 
Airport Act, and Interstate Highway Act of 
1956, and other similar acts including Lease- 
Purchase Act of 1954. 

We understand move will be made for rec- 
ord vote on the Case prevailing wage amend- 
ment. Respectfully request you vote for a 
record vote, 

GORDON M. FREEMAN, 
International President, 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN, 
International Secretary, 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD CASE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 

On behalf of the 3 million skilled building 
tradesmen respectfully request you vote for 
Case prevailing wage amendment to Pul- 
bright S. 3497 community facilities billion 
dollar loan public works program to be 
offered during debate today, Tuesday. 

This Bacon-Davis prevailing wage provi- 
sion necessary to protect existing prevailing 
wage conditions. Federal tax money should 
not be used to destroy prevailing wage con- 
ditions. Similar provisions exist in other 
Federal laws United States Public Housing 
Act of 1937. A loan program contains similar 
provisions as does FHA insured loans on 
multifamily rental projects, grant programs 
such as Hill-Burton Hospital Act and Fed- 
eral Airport Act, and Interstate Highway Act, 
and other similar acts including Lease-Pur- 
chase Act of 1954. 

I understand move will be made for record 
vote on the Case amendment. Respectfully 
request you vote for a record vote. 

RICHARD J. GRAY, 
President, Building and Construction 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. CLIFFORD CASE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request support on vote on floor for pre- 
vailing wage provision in pending com- 
munity facilities bill. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey and his colleagues for hav- 
ing sponsored the amendment and for the 
very able presentation which the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has made in sup- 
port of it. I think it should be noted 
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that the amendment will have wide sup- 
port on both sides of the aisle. This is 
not a partisan proposal. 

It was a distinguished Republican 
predecessor of mine in the Senate from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
“Puddler Jim” Davis, who sponsored the 
initial legislation. But during the great 
days of the Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman New Deal, the legisla- 
tion received impetus and expansion for 
which I think my party is entitled to take 
a great deal of credit. Indeed, there are 
a number of us on this side of the aisle, 
including three members of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, who would 
have been happy to have sponsored the 
amendment had they been given the 
opportunity to do so. I do not deplore 
the fact that my good friend from New 
Jersey did not give us such an oppor- 
tunity. That was certainly his right. I 
merely point out that we would have been 
glad to go along with the amendment if 
we had the chance. 

This bit of proposed legislation is 
sound in principle. It is true that it has 
been rarely extended to Government 
loans, but has usually been confined to 
Government grants. However, the prin- 
ciple is sound. We should have a pre- 
vailing wage amendment with respect to 
every single facility in which the Federal 
Government interests itself. 

Only 3 weeks ago, by a divided and 
completely bipartisan vote, the Senate 
attached a condition to the highway bill 
which makes it possible to achieve the de- 
sirable result of regulating billboards on 
the Federal Interstate Highway System. 
While the analogy is not exact, it is close 
enough, in my judgment, to point out, as 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] said a while ago, that 
wherever the Federal Government ex- 
tends its credit, it has absolutely the 
right, and I suggest it also has the obli- 
gation, to impose on the use of such 
credit conditions which are in the pub- 
lic interest. 

There can be no doubt whatever in 
my mind that it is very clearly in the 
public interest to require that when Fed- 
eral money is used, it shall not be used 
for sweatshop labor rates or for knock- 
ing down the prevailing rates in a com- 
munity or for generally taking away 
from the average laboring man the fair 
wage which Uncle Sam should be the first 
to support. 

Iam happy to join with my coileagues 
on the other side of the aisle in sponsor- 
ing the amendment. 

I again congratulate the Senator from 
New Jersey. I hope my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle will see the matter in the 
same light as do those of us who are so 
much interested in supporting the rights 
of labor and that they will work toward 
securing favorable action on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for every- 
thing he has said. He is completely cor- 
rect in stating that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras], who sits by his 
side, and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmrre], also on his side of the 
aisle, voted for the amendment in the 
committee. The only reason the Senator 
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from Pennsylvania was not asked to join 
as a cosponsor was entirely due to the 
exigency of the situation, When I ex- 
pected a vote on the bill itself, I had to 
offer the amendment promptly. I did 
not see any cosponsors. Several of my 
colleagues, because of their physical 
proximity, were told about the amend- 
ment and asked if they could become 
cosponsors at the same time. I should 
have been happy indeed to have the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania as a cosponsor. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few observations. 

The Senator from New York made a 
very strong statement that the Senate 
has a right to impose the requirements 
of the amendment in the case of any pro- 
gram in which the Federal Government 
is involved. Mr. President, I do not ques- 
tion the right—in the sense of “power”— 
to impose the amendment in the case of 
any program the Congress authorizes. 
The question is purely one of wisdom. 

Let me point out that the Davis-Bacon 
Act is not applied to Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans. If it were, I am sure 
it would limit that activity. It is not 
required in the basic FHA program. In 
other words, today a private borrower 
who wishes to build a house under the 
FHA does not have to abide by the pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Certainly, after the last action taken 
by the Senate—I refer to the action mak- 
ing the interest rate 3½ percent—it 
cannot be shown that any subsidy is in- 
volved. As a matter of fact, the Federal 
Government will make a substantial 
profit out of this lending program. 
Granted that it will be a limited program 
with such a high interest rate, yet the 
pending proposal to increase the cost to 
the borrower would, I should think, very 
greatly limit the application of the act. 

Adoption of the pending amendment 
would so greatly limit the desirability of 
loans under the program that there 
might be very little activity under it. I 
think the amendment is a very good in- 
direct way of scuttling the effectiveness 
of the program. 

I would much prefer that Senators 
who are opposed to the proposed legis- 
lation vote against it, rather than add 
to it amendments which would so dras- 
tically limit its effectiveness. But of 
course that is an old practice in legis- 
lative bodies. 

Furthermore, the amendment does not 
follow very literally the provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The amendment is 
a conglomerate one which is modeled 
after the Davis-Bacon Act, but also is 
modeled after the provisions of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act. For example, the 
Davis-Bacon Act provides the follow- 
ing—and now I read from an official 
copy of that act—in regard to “area”: 
“work in a city, town, village, or other 
civil subdivision of the State in which the 
work is to be performed.” 

Instead of that language, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey 
uses the words “in the immediate lo- 
cality,” which is not the language of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, but is, instead, 
language taken from the Federal-Aid 
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Highway Act. Of course, there are very 
good reasons for that distinction. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of my 
remarks I shall inquire of the Senator 
from New Jersey whether, so long as the 
Senate is to vote on such an amendment, 
he will be willing to modify it in such a 
way as to make it more similar to what 
it purports to be, namely, an application 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The amendment was submitted in the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and 
was rejected by the committee. 

There are many reasons for opposing 
the amendment, although of course I 
oe that some Senators will vote for 

My remarks—which will be very 
brief—will be directed to Senators who 
may favor the amendment in principle, 
but who should not vote to have the 
amendment adopted as a part of the 
pending bill. 

The pending bill has been brought 
forward as an antirecession measure. 
I can understand that Senators who do 
not think a recession exists would vote 
against the bill. Certainly there is a 
difference of opinion between the ad- 
ministration and many Members of this 
body on the subject of whether a serious 
recession or depression really exists. 

If the pending bill is a valid anti- 
recession measure and if the bill is to 
achieve its purpose, it must operate to 
accelerate the commencement of local 
public works projects. On the other 
hand, I am convinced that the pending 
amendment would certainly cause delay 
in the processing of loan applications, 
and it certainly would cause delay in 
the preparation of estimates of construc- 
tion costs, the preparation of svecifica- 
tions inviting bids, in the preparation 
of bids, and in the commencement of 
construction. 

Certainly this is not the time to burden 
an emergency measure of this kind with 
an amendment which would cause 
delays. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is not 
labor legislation. The bill has been re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and modifies an existing 
loan program. Certainly, the Banking 
and Currency Committee gave no serious 
consideration to the effect of this amend- 
ment. The question of wages is one for 
the deliberation of the Committee on La- 
bor and Publie Welfare. 

Mr.IVES. Mr. President, at this point 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrROXxMIRE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas if 
it is not a fact that in the Federal-aid 
highway bill which recently was passed 
by the Senate, the Public Works Com- 
mittee established the procedure to be 
followed in this connection. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has already pointed 
out, I believe, that the language of the 
amendment is substantially the same as 
language contained in the highway bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
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Mr. IVES. That bill was not referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare for its consideration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also opposed 
this proposal in the case of the Federal- 
aid highway bill. I think it was wrong 
to include such language in the measure 
relating to the highway program. 

It has been said that the amendment 
provides language to be found in the 
Davis-Bacon Act. However, as the Sena- 
tor has agreed, that is not the case; the 
language of the amendment is not the 
language of the Davis-Bacon Act. In- 
stead, the language of the amendment is 
taken from the Highway Act. 

Many persons have an emotional at- 
tachment to the Davis-Bacon Act, for 
reasons perhaps going far beyond the 
field dealt with by the pending bill. 
But I have shown clearly that the 
amendment does not propose to include 
in the pending bill language to be found 
in the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
Senate should be asked to vote upon 
this question, in the absence of a study 
made by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Even Senators who 
favor the Davis-Bacon Act itself should 
not be asked to support an amendment 
which has not been considered by that 
committee. 

The pending bill does not authorize 
Federal construction of any kind. In 
my opinion, this is the principal distinc- 
tion. The pending bill authorizes loans 
for State and local projects. 

The philosophy of the Davis-Bacon Act 
is concerned with the public policy that 
Federal contracts should never operate 
to depress wages prevailing in a place 
where Federal construction projects are 
undertaken. I realize that this philoso- 
phy has been appended to Federal pro- 
grams in some cases in which the Federal 
Government is not the contracting party; 
but I believe such actions in the past 
have been unwise, and that the public 
policy in this field should be considered 
by the Congressional committees which 
have the jurisdiction over matters per- 
taining to labor-management relations. 

I believe that extensions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act should be accomplished by 
amending that act, not by amending 
proposed legislation which originated in 
committees other than the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I urge the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment because adoption of the amend- 
ment would substantially negate the pur- 
pose of the pending bill by causing delays 
in State and local projects. The amend- 
ment would effect a change in labor 
legislation which has not been consid- 
ered by the appropriate committee of the 
Senate. 

Although I am opposed to the amend- 
ment, I would suggest that the Senator 
who has submitted the amendment at 
least consider modifying or amending it, 
if he will, in such a way that, if the 
amendment should be adopted, most. of 
the principal objections to it would be 
removed. 

For example, I would think that lan- 
guage expressing the concept of the 
“area” in which a prevailing wage de- 
termination is to be made should be re- 
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vised in such a way as to include Ian- 
guage identical to that to be found in 
the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Furthermore, as I have said, the lan- 
guage expressing the similarity of a 
contemplated project with other proj- 
ects in the area should be revised so as 
to make it identical with language now 
appearing in the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey uses language similar to that 
contained in the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, which is not appropriate for 
the types of construction contemplated 
by the Community Facilities Act. 

There was good reason for using dif- 
ferent language with respect to high- 
ways which run across the country, and 
would not be confined to a particular 
area, where as the procedures under the 
Davis-Bacon Act are confined to a par- 
ticular area. 

I would also urge the Senator who has 
submitted the amendment to accept an 
amendment or a modification of it in 
such a way that it would not be appli- 
cable to projects of $250,000 or less; or, 
to state the matter in the opposite way, 
so as to make the amendment apply only 
to projects of more than $250,000. The 
reason is that the smaller communities 
are the ones which do not have an es- 
tablished prevailing wage rate under 
past actions on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Thus the amendment, 
if adopted without change would cause 
added delay in such cases. It would also 
cause much greater difference in the bids 
and in the contemplated costs. 

So I would dislike to see the Senate 
adopt an amendment which practically 
would exclude the very communities 
which need most the benefit of legisla- 
tion of the kind now proposed. 

I would also urge the Senator from 
New Jersey to accept an amendment 
which would give the Administrator at 
least the power to waive the application 
of the Davis-Bacon Act where he feels 
there would be an undue delay in the 
determination of the prevailing wage 
rates and that it would unduly delay the 
construction which is contemplated. 

I do not know how the Senator would 
react to that suggestion. 

I still think the pending proposal goes 
far beyond the proper scope of an anti- 
recession measure. 

I hope that the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey will be willing at least 
to limit the application of the Davis- 
Bacon Act to the larger projects, before 
the Senate votes on his amendment. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel I should reply to the sugges- 
tion made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Nothing would please me more 
than to say I agree to all the suggestions 
he has made. Iam afraid I cannot agree. 
I feel those which are technical in nature 
are not desirable. The amendment was 
worked out on the basis of experience 
under the Davis-Bacon Act and the de- 
liberations of the committee dealing with 
the highway bill. 

On the two questions of major sub- 
stance, whether the application of the 
Davis-Bacon Act should be limited to 
construction programs involving more 
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than one-quarter of a million dollars, it 
seems to me it would defeat the very pur- 
pose we are trying to accomplish and in 
the very places we are trying to obtain 
the objective. I see no need to provide 
for giving the power to waive the provi- 
sions of the amendment to the Sec- 
retary of Labor or any other person, be- 
cause there is no history at all of projects 
being delayed because of the need for 
such determination. As I pointed out in 
my initial statement, in a single year 
approximately 3% million craft mini- 
mums will be established. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey, and wish to 
commend him for offering it. 

There are certain misconceptions 
which seem to be quite current and 
which need to be explained. One mis- 
conception to which I think the Senator 
from New Jersey did not allude, but 
which some Senators entertain, is that 
the Davis-Bacon Act provisions and the 
provisions of the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey would require 
big-city wages to be paid in small com- 
munities. That is not the case. It is 
true that in one instance, in 1949, I be- 
lieve, the Washington wage scale was 
applied to communities in the Shenan- 
doah Valley in Virginia. I think that 
was a mistake, I think it was unique; 
but it has never, to my knowledge, been 
repeated. 

What the Secretary of Labor does is 
to ascertain the prevailing wage in the 
county or locality of the work. I think 
he never goes beyond the county. The 
idea that Chicago wages should be ap- 
plied throughout Illinois, or that Wash- 
ington, D. C. wages should be applied 
throughout Virginia, or that New York 
City wages should be applied through- 
out the upper part of the State of New 
York is completely incorrect. 

Another misconception is that the 
proposal is a unique and an unprece- 
dented extension of the Davis-Bacon 
Act principle. The Senator from New 
Jersey correctly pointed out that sub- 
stantially the same provision is required 
in a number of cases where Federal 
grants are made. He gave a very im- 
pressive list. 

It should also be noted the same prin- 
ciple is applied in the case of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, under which the 
FHA operates. It is applied in the case 
of multiple-family apartments, where 
the Federal Government neither makes 
a grant nor makes a loan, but merely es- 
tablishes an institution which insures 
loans that are made. It goes far beyond 
the loan provision that extends to the 
field of insurance where direct Federal 
Government outlays or loans have been 
made. 

Very frankly, Mr. President, the real 
objections to the Davis-Bacon amend- 
ment are seldom stated, but they are 
that it would prevent many localities 
from breaking down the wage scales. 
There are a great many groups which 
would like to use the pressure of unem- 
ployment to force down the wage scale, 
and use the localities as instruments by 
which the wage scales could be driven 
down. In my judgment, the Senator 
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from New Jersey is completely correct 
in wanting to throw the protection of 
the National Government around labor 
standards in the communities where 
such work would be performed. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment which would add a 
Davis-Bacon Act provision to the bill. 
The purpose of the amendment is to 
require that every community project 
undertaken by even the smallest town 
or township must comply with a mini- 
mum-wage schedule determined for that 
project by the Secretary of Labor in 
Washington. The Secretary of Labor 
would not only set the wage rates for the 
project, but would also send out inspec- 
tors to police the project and enforce the 
Federal standards. He would have the 
power to require the community to ter- 
minate any project where Federal stand- 
ards are not strictly and precisely fol- 
lowed. He would have power to cause 
money to be withheld from contractors 
and could require cancellation of con- 
tracts and blacklisting of contractors. 

This kind of Federal control and in- 
terference in the public-works projects 
of our local communities is completely 
unwarranted, and is contrary to every 
tradition and concept of the responsibili- 
ties of local governments for carrying 
on local affairs. It would place the heavy 
hand of Federal bureaucracy on local 
government officials to an extent never 
before attempted. There is no prece- 
dent under any other Federal works or 
Federal-aid program for extending the 
requirements of the Davis-Bacon Act to 
local community projects financed by 
local community funds. 

When it was originally passed, the 
Davis-Bacon Act was applicable only to 
public works construction contracts en- 
tered into directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1940 a provision in the 
Federal Housing Act extended the mini- 
mum wage concept of the Davis-Bacon 
Act to a certain category of multiple- 
dwelling rental housing projects where 
the financing was guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. Later, the Davis- 
Bacon Act was extended to Federal-aid 
airport projects under the Federal Air- 
port Act and to Federal-aid hospital 
projects under the Hill-Burton Act. In 
1956 the Davis-Bacon Act was further 
extended to contracts for State highways 
construction under the Federal highway 
program. It must be noted that under 
each of these programs—airports, hos- 
pitals, and highways—a grant of Fed- 
eral money to the State or local govern- 
ments is involved. None of these pro- 
grams involve repayable loans, as is the 
case with projects to be undertaken un- 
der the present bill. The difference lies 
in the fact that under this bill no Fed- 
eral grants are contemplated and no 
Federal expenditures will be involved. 
The costs of these projects will be borne 
entirely by the local community, under 
repayable loan financing at interest 
rates comparable to those available in 
the open market. On what basis, then, 
is the Federal Government justified in 
demanding the right to tell the local 
community what wage rates are to be 
paid on the work? The local community 
in spending its own money should be 
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able to specify its own terms and condi- 
tions rather than have the terms and 
conditions dictated to it by the Federal 
Department of Labor. 

The sponsors of the measure claim 
that it is designed simply to protect the 
locally established construction wage 
rates, and that the Department of Labor 
under such a provision will do no more 
than specify the rates which are actually 
prevailing and paid in the locality. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. The 
fact of the matter is that wage determi- 
nations of the Department of Labor are 
invariably based upon the wage rates 
prevailing or in effect in the major cities 
and metropolitan centers nearest to the 
site of the proposed project. For ex- 
ample, if a Federal project is to be un- 
dertaken in southern Maryland, 50 to 
75 miles from Washington, the Depart- 
ment of Labor will use the Washington, 
D. C., wage rates as the basis for the 
determination. By the same process 
the Washington, D. C., wage rates have 
been extended 75 to 100 miles into towns 
such as Front Royal and Winchester in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. In 
a recent situation in my State of South 
Carolina the Department of Labor im- 
ported into a rural area the wage rates 
from cities such as Atlanta and Charles- 
ton, each of which was more than 100 
miles away from the site of the project. 
These are not just isolated instances, 
but are in fact the general method of 
operation. Anyone who is familiar with 
the way in which the Davis-Bacon Act 
has been applied can cite numerous 
other instances where the Department 
of Labor has extended big-city wage 
rates into small communities and rural 
areas, 

This method of making wage deter- 
minations is directly contrary to the 
purpose and intent of Congress in en- 
acting the law. When the act was 
passed in 1931 its purpose was to protect 
locally established wage rates and to pre- 
vent outside forces from upsetting the 
locally established wage structures. One 
of the problems which existed at that 
time was that some contractors made a 
practice of moving lower-priced labor 
into a locality or area, with a resulting 
adverse effect upon the established wage 
structures of the locality. Local rates 
were thus forced downward, and local 
contractors who adhered to the local 
rates were unable to compete with out- 
side contractors paying the lower scale. 
There was at the time no Federal mini- 
mum wage law. 

For the first few years the act was in 
existence it was administered properly 
and the wage determinations of the De- 
partment of Labor accurately reflected 
the locally prevailing wage rates. Dur- 
ing World War II, however, the Depart- 
ment of Labor introduced a new concept 
into the Davis-Bacon Act. Under this 
new theory the Department took the 
position that in making wage determina- 
tions it should look not only to the locally 
established wage rates but also at the 
wage rates prevailing in other areas from 
which labor might be drawn for a par- 
ticular project. In other words, they 
would determine not the locally prevail- 
ing wage rates but the level of wage 
rates which might be considered neces- 
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sary to attract workers to the project. 
This was referred to as the “source of 
labor supply” rule. Under such new ap- 
proach to Davis-Bacon wage determina- 
tions the large metropolitan centers are 
always considered as the major sources 
of labor supply, and consequently the 
wage rates established in these metro- 
politan centers are used as the basis for 
the wage determinations for projects in 
small cities and towns within a radius 
of 100 to 200 miles from the metropoli- 
tan centers. 

The effect of this transportation of the 
big city wage rates upon the local com- 
munities has, in many instances, been 
disastrous. The local contractors and 
other business firms cannot possibly 
compete with the higher wage rates, and 
have found their work forces drawn 
away to the higher paying Federal proj- 
ects. The local community wage rates 
are thrown completely out of balance 
and the local economy becomes seriously 
maladjusted. There are on record hun- 
dreds of cases where local contracting 
firms have suffered severe financial 
losses as the result of the arbitrary set- 
ting aside of local wage structures by 
the Department of Labor. 

In the State of South Carolina we 
have had many disturbing and distress- 
ing experiences as a result of the high- 
handed and arbitrary methods followed 
by the Federal Department of Labor in 
applying the Davis-Bacon Act. In in- 
stance after instance they have ignored 
local practices and imported into our 
small towns and cities the wage scales 
of larger metropolitan areas many miles 
distant. In case after case they have 
imposed their higher wage scales upon 
communities which had, up until then, 
a well-established and well-ordered 
price-and-wage relationship, and liter- 
ally turned upside down the established 
economy and brought about severe dis- 
locations in local business conditions. 

We find, then, the Davis-Bacon Act 
being used to break down and set aside 
locally established prevailing wage 
scales and to substitute for them the 
higher wage scales in effect in larger 
communities. This result is just exactly 
the reverse of what Congress intended. 
With such law Congress intended to pro- 
tect the locally established wage prac- 
tices and to prevent disruption of local 
economic situations. But as so fre- 
quently happens, the bureaucrats who 
apply the law use it for a purpose sub- 
stantially different from that which Con- 
gress intended. 

Let us also consider the effect in terms 
of the increased costs of the local com- 
munity projects if we include the Davis- 
Bacon provision in the bill. It would 
not be an exaggeration to estimate that 
a great many of these projects would cost 
small communities 50 percent more in 
labor costs than they would otherwise 
have to pay. As I have said, they would 
be saddled with the big city wage rates, 
and the small communities would have 
to pay the bill for these big city wage 
rates. These increased costs would not 


come out of the Federal Treasury but 
would come out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers in the local community. It 
is entirely possible that because of this 
factor a majority of small communities 
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would have to decline to undertake any 
projects under the legislation. Only the 
larger cities would be in a position to 
afford such projects. 

There is also a fundamental question 
of governmental philosophy involved 
here. Behind the proposed amendment 
lies the assumption that our State and 
local governments are incapable of de- 
termining what is best for the interests 
of the citizens of the State and the com- 
munity. I am unable to comprehend 
why such a proposition can gain support 
or acceptance among those who are 
elected to represent in the Congress the 
States and local communities. Why 
must it always be assumed that the Fed- 
eral Government alone is sufficiently wise 
and omniscient to decide what is right 
and good for the people? For over 150 
years our State and local governments 
got along fine without the interference of 
the Federal Government in their local 
affairs. In the past two decades, how- 
ever, the idea has taken hold that local 
matters should no longer be left to the 
State and local governments but rather 
must be guided from the all-powerful 
Federal bureaus in Washington. 

This, of course, is contrary to all 
reason and common sense. Local eco- 
nomic factors are best known to the 
local government officials. Certainly 
the local officials are better able to judge 
local conditions and local needs than a 
bureaucrat in a Federal Government 
agency perhaps a thousand miles or 
more away in Washington. If there is 
any problem of protecting the local wage 
structure, why cannot this be done by 
the local government? If prevailing 
wage provisions are to be inserted in 
contracts, who is better able to deter- 
mine what are the local prevailing 
wages—the officials of the community 
or a Federal agency in Washington? 
Are we here in the Congress of the 
United States so committed to the prin- 
ciple of Federal power and Federal su- 
premacy that we are going to turn over 
to the Federal Government the elemen- 
tary functions of local government of- 
ficials? This is precisely what we would 
be doing if we approve the proposed 
Davis-Bacon amendment. We will be 
delivering to the Federal Department of 
Labor direct power and control over 
public works projects of the smallest 
towns and villages throughout the 
United States. This to me would make 
a travesty of the Federal system en- 
visioned by the Constitution. 

I beseech the Members of this great 
deliberative body to reject the rule of 
tyrant and usurper, and, at least in this 
matter, to leave the decision to the good 
judgment of our local constituents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrre in the chair), The question 
is on agreeing to the modified amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
been glad to join the Senator from New 
Jersey and the two Senators from New 
York in sponsoring the pending amend- 
ment. It is not partisan in character. 
It represents the established policy of the 
Government of the United States over 
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nearly a quarter of a century of provid- 
ing for prevailing wages when American 
dollars from the American Treasury are 
spent on construction. 

We have before us a bill which, if it 
is enacted into law, will make available 
$1 billion by way of credit to be utilized 
by municipalities, cities, and local mu- 
nicipal districts across the country for 
the construction of various kinds of pub- 
lic projects, as the bill itself provides. 

When we deal with a measure which 
would make $1 billion worth of credit 
available, we ought to be able to say that 
what was laid down as the policy of the 
Government 23 years ago should apply to 
this field. 

This is not a new question to be argued 
on the floor of the Senate. Only a few 
months ago, as the Senator from New 
Jersey has said, we applied the same 
principle to highway legislation. Time 
and again the Senate has determined 
that the prevailing wage law of 1935 
shall apply in areas of this kind. I trust 
that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] for himself and other Senators. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuaAvez], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Lauscue], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Caavez), the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Hav DEN], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERSI 
would each vote “yea.” 

In this vote the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Senator 
from Indiana IMr. CAPEHART]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Indiana IMr. CAPE- 
HART] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALoneE] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLAnpDERS] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BuTLER] would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If present and vot- 
ing the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Virginia 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—54 
Aiken Hoblitzell Morton 
Allott Humphrey Neuberger 
Anderson ves O'Mahoney 
Beall Jackson Pastore 
Bible Javits Payne 
Bush Johnson, Tex, Potter 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Carroll Kefauver Purtell 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Revercomb 
Church Kerr Saltonstall 
Clark Knowland Smith, Maine 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Langer Sparkman 
Douglas Mansfield Symington 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. Thye 
Green McNamara Watkins 
Hennings Monroney Wiley 
Hill Morse Yarborough 

NAYS—25 
Barrett Fulbright Robertson 
Bennett Goldwater Russell 
Bricker Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bridges Holland Stennis 
Case, S. D Hruska ‘Talmadge 
Cotton Jenner Thurmond 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Williams 
Eastland McClellan 
Ervin Mundt 

NOT VOTING—17 

Butler Frear Malone 
Byrd Gore Murray 
Capehart Hayden Scott 
Chavez Lausche Smathers 
Ellender Long Young 
Flanders Magnuson 


So the modified amendment offered by 
Mr. CasE of New Jersey, for himself and 
other Senators, was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair), The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
benefit of all Senators, that we do not 
plan to have any more yea and nay votes 
this evening, and all Members may be 
informed that they will be protected 
from any more rollcalls this evening. 
We have agreed to keep the Senate in 
session to permit Senators to make 
brief statements. We will have no more 
yea and nay votes this evening. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, which is at the 
desk, so that it may be in order the first 
thing tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 20, it is proposed to strike out 
“equally favorable terms or conditions” 
and insert in lieu thereof “reasonable 
terms”. 

On page 3, lines 13 and 14, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “equally favorable 
terms and conditions” and insert in lieu 
thereof “reasonable terms”. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
request that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on the amendment, so that all Senators 
will be on notice that there will be a yea 
and nay vote on the amendment 
tomorrow. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to serve no- 
tice that I shall again request the yeas 
and nays, although I shall not suggest 
the absence of a quorum for that purpose 
at this time. 


CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1708) to amend the act entitled “An act 
relating to children born out of wed- 
lock,” approved January 11, 1951, which 
was, on page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out 
“an illegitimate child” and insert “a 
child born out of wedlock.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter has been cleared with the leadership 
on both sides of the aisle. The amend- 
ment of the House is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR URGES 
PASSAGE OF S. 3234 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
February 5, I introduced for myself and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] S. 3234. The bill, if enacted, 
would repeal the law which has sus- 
pended certain import taxes on copper. 

On April 11, 1958, the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee received 
from the Secretary of the Interior a 
favorable report on this bill. The De- 
partment of the Interior recommends 
that S. 3234 be enacted for this reason, 
as the report makes very clear: 

The import tax was suspended at a time 
when copper was in short supply the world 
over. Serious difficulties were being experi- 
enced in meeting defense requirements 
arising from the Korean conflict. Both the 
Government and domestic producers wished 
to remove any obstacles to increasing sup- 
plies of copper. 

The circumstances on which the original 
suspension and its subsequent extensions 
were based no longer exist. In the course 
of the past year and one-half the extreme 
shortege of copper has disappeared and 
there is now an adequate supply. The price 
has dropped precipitously. As a result, do- 
mestie copper producers are being required 
to make adjustments in their rates of pro- 
duction. 


The passage of the bill would permit 
the copper industry to seek relief under 
the escape clause procedure at an earlier 
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date than it could otherwise. In addi- 
tion, it would result in an immediate 
tariff of 2 cents per pound which would 
be of some assistance to the copper in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, chronic unemployment 
continues to plague the copper indus- 
try. I sincerely hope that the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress will 
take recognition of the situation which 
confronts this industry. For this reason 
I ask unanimous consent that the favor- 
able report on S. 3234 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: There is pending be- 
fore your committee S. 3234, a bill “To re- 
peal the suspension of certain import taxes 
on copper.” 

We recommend that S. 3234 be enacted. 

S. 3234, if enacted, would repeal the act 
of May 22, 1951, entitled, “An Act to suspend 
certain import taxes on copper” (65 Stat. 45). 
This act, as amended, suspends until June 
30, 1958, or until the average price of electro- 
lytic copper falls below 24 cents per pound 
for any calendar month, the 4 cents per 
pound import tax on copper imposed by sec- 
tion 3425 of the Internal Revenue Code (26 
U. S. O., secs, 4541 and 4542, Supp. III) and 
revised to 1.8 cents by subsequent trade 
agreements so long as the price remains at 24 
cents per pound or above and 2 cents dur- 
ing such periods as the price is below 24 
cents, 

The import tax was suspended at a time 
when copper was in short supply the world 
over. Serious difficulties were being experi- 
enced in meeting defense requirements aris- 
ing from the Korean conflict. Both the 
Government and domestic producers wished 
to remove any obstacles to increasing sup- 
plies of copper. 

The circumstances on which the original 
suspension and its subsequent extensions 
were based no longer exist. In the course 
of the past year and one-half the extreme 
shortage of copper has disappeared and there 
is now an adequate supply. The price has 
dropped precipitously. As a result, domestic 
copper products are being required to make 
adjustments in their rates of production. 

Enactment of S. 3234 will permit the in- 
dustry to seek at an earlier date than other- 
wise the remredies contained in sec. 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (the 
escape clause). So long as the act of May 
22, 1951, as extended, remains in effect, the 
industry is barred from seeking relief under 
the escape clause. The Tariff Commission 
has advised that it cannot entertain a re- 
quest for an escape-clause investigation in 
the absence of a history of operation under 
concession. Except for a short interval in 
1950 and 1951, copper duties haye been sus- 
pended since 1947. There has been no op- 
portunity to evaluate the impact of the 
concessions on imports of copper. Imme- 
diate repeal of the suspension would hasten 
the time at which an escape-clause petition 
could be entertained by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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FIC FAVORS S. 1356 WITH YOUNG- 
CARROLL AMENDMENT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
April 17, 1958, the Committees on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the Judiciary 
are scheduled to meet in a joint execu- 
tive session to consider S. 1356. This is 
in pursuance of the unanimous consent 
agreement approved by the Senate be- 
fore the Easter recess. 

As I see it, the major problem faced 
by these two committees is basically this 
one: They must decide whether S. 1356, 
with the Young-Carroll amendment, is 
the best means of insuring the preven- 
tion and/or prosecution of unfair trade 
practices in the meatpacking industry 
which fall short of a Sherman Act vio- 
lation, or whether the amendment in the 
form of a substitute introduced by Sena- 
tor DIRKSEN on March 3, 1958, can best 
do the job. The amendments intended 
to be proposed by Senator DIRKSEN are 
identical to H. R. 9020 which has been 
reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Personally, I have reservations as con- 
cerns the so-called Dirksen amendments, 
I think they should be rejected by the 
Congress. So does the Federal Trade 
Commission. In its report on H. R. 9020, 
the FTC indicated that it prefers enact- 
ment of legislation which would combine 
S. 1356 and section 2 of H. R. 9020. 

Now section 2 of H. R. 9020 is identi- 
cal to section 2 of the Dirksen amend- 
ment. They would accomplish exactly 
the same thing that would the so-called 
Young-Carroll amendment to S. 1356, 
which Senator O’Manoney and I will 
support. To phrase it another way, the 
FTC report on H. R. 9020 makes it plain 
that the Commission prefers enactment 
of S. 1356 as amended by the Young- 
Carroll proposal. This proposal would 
give the Department of Agriculture com- 
plete jurisdiction over all livestock 
transactions in interstate commerce, 
that is, over the buying and selling of 
live animals and their processing. 

Because of the pertinency which the 
FTC report on H. R. 9020 has for the 
forthcoming joint session of the Judi- 
ciary and Agricultural Committees, as 
well as the debate on S. 1356 itself, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 20, 1958. 
Hon. HAnOrTD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of February 5, 1958, for a re- 
port on H. R. 9020, a bill to amend the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The Federal Trade Commission recognizes 
that H. R. 9020 refiects many hours of labor 
and careful consideration, but we do not 
recommend the enactment of this bill in its 
present form, The Commission prefers en- 
actment of legislation which would combine 
S. 1856 and section 2 of H. R. 9020. 

The Commission believes that legislation 
in this field should accomplish two purposes. 
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First, it should divide jurisdiction between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Federal 
Trade Commission clearly and cleanly. 

Secondly, the legislation should confer 
upon each of the two Federal agencies in- 
volved that authority which it is best able 
to exercise effectively in the interests of 
producers, of packers, and of the general 
public. 

Neither of these basic objectives appear to 
be satisfactorily accomplished by H. R. 9020 
in its present form. 

First, as to the relative areas of jurisdic- 
tion, H. R. 9020 endeavors to divide the juris- 
diction both on the basis of products and on 
the basis of functions and thus continues, in 
many respects, the mixed jurisdiction of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 

In so doing, it appears to us that H. R. 
9020 does not delineate adequately the rela- 
tive jurisdictions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. It is true that H. R. 9020 solves some 
of the jurisdictional problems which have 
resulted from the intermix of jurisdictions 
established by the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921. But H. R. 9020 does not solve 
all such problems. Moreover, it creates cer- 
tain new areas wherein the relative juris- 
dictions could be ascertained only after 
litigation, After 87 years, jurisdictional 
questions under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act are still being litigated. Consequently, 
we believe a new approach should be made 
which would not only tend to put an end to 
all such existing jurisdictional questions, 
but which would avoid creation of any new 
problems. 

A clear division of authority would be of 
benefit to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
the Federal Trade Commission, but, equally 
important, it seems to us also that the par- 
ties regulated have a right to know with 
finality which agency is regulating them. 
This is not clearly accomplished by H. R. 
9020, which incorporates undefined and un- 
litigated language and provides for a shift 
of jurisdiction at the option of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

As to the latter, we feel that it would be 
desirable for jurisdiction to be determined 
by the Congress. Since this is an independ- 
ent agency, the Federal Trade Commission's 
jurisdiction should not be permitted to rest 
upon a determination by an executive de- 
partment. In Rathbun (Humphrey's Erec- 
utor) v. United States (2965 U. S. 682 
(1935)), the Supreme Court described the 
Federal Trade Commission as “a body which 
shall be independent of executive author- 
ity, except in its selection, and free to ex- 
ercise its judgment without the leave or 
hindrance of any other official or any depart- 
ment of the Government.” 

Under H. R. 9020 our jurisdiction would 
be subject to the leave of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Secondly, contemplating the proposed di- 
vision of jurisdiction in the light of the 
ability and experience of each agency, we 
feel that the bill is seriously defective. The 
area of expertness of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as evidenced in his experience, gen- 
erally relates to matters involved in produc- 
tion and the initial sale by the producer. 
The Federal Trade Commission operates pri- 
marily in the field of merchandising of com- 
modities, that is, in sales to wholesalers, to 
retailers and to consumers. 

H. R. 9020 attempts to split jurisdiction 
over wholesale operations of packers between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Federal 
Trade Commission on the basis of the prod- 
ucts involved. Packers sell many things. 
It is possible that with respect to a number 
of items being sold by a packer on the same 
invoice the Secretary of Agriculture could 
have jurisdiction over some and the Federal 
Trade Commission would have jurisdiction 
over certain other items involved in the 
same sale. It would seem more appropriate 
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that complete jurisdiction over all sales by 
a single seller be vested in one or in the 
other agency. 

H. R. 9020 appears designed to confer some 
jurisdiction over meats to the Federal Trade 
Commission in subparagraph (2) (b) of 
section 1 in the words “retail sales of any 
commodity.” By thus separating the retail 
trade from the wholesale trade it is quite 
possible that H, R. 9020 would effectively 
prevent enforcement of applicable statutes 
as to either the wholesale or retail trade. 
The Commission, according to its more than 
40 years of experience, cannot effectively 
oversee trade practices in retailing without 
having like jurisdiction over the wholesale 
trade. Moreover, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would have jurisdiction over the whole- 
saling but not the retailing of meats, etc., 
and this division of authority could well 
prevent effective enforcement at the whole- 
sale level. 

There is a way to accomplish both legisla- 
tive objectives set forth in the fourth and 
fifth paragraphs of this report. The method 
which we haye in mind would incorporate 
a significant part of H. R. 9020 and S. 1356. 
We commend this solution to your attention. 
It appears to us that there is with respect 
to trade practices in the livestock and pack- 
ing industry a logical cutoff point where 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should terminate and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission over 
unfair trade practices should begin. That 
point is reached after the livestock is 
slaughtered and processed by the packer. 

Prior thereto we believe complete juris- 
diction should rest with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. For this reason, the Commis- 
sion wholeheartedly endorses section 2 of 
H. R. 9020 which would place in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture jurisdiction over all 
commercial transactions in livestock, wher- 
ever such transactions take place. Since 
the enactment of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act in 1921, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has never, within the memory of 
its staff, received a complaint from any 
source regarding any transactions in live- 
stock. As a result the Commission claims 
no experience in this field. All such au- 
thority should logically be placed in the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

However, when livestock has been slaugh- 
tered and processed it becomes a com- 
modity, which, while very important, is not 
seriously different from the thousands of 
other commodities subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Commodities subject to the Federal Trade 
Commission include many of agricultural 
origin. Thus, when grain becomes flour or 
bread, commercial transactions in it are 
under the Commission; when milk is put 
into bottles or cans or processed into cheese 
or butter, it is subject to our jurisdiction; 
vegetables and products made therefrom 
such as oils, etc, are subject to the 
Federal Trade Commission. The same is 
true of eggs, rice, coffee, fruits and juices 
and countless other items, With respect to 
certain products, the original fale is sub- 
ject to the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
subsequent transactions in commerce are 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission. We can see no reason for 
according different treatment to meat. 

For this reason the Federal Trade Com- 
mission recommends that the Packers and 
Stockyards Act be amended so as to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture jurisdiction over 
all transactions in livestock prior to slaugh- 
ter and processing and the Federal Trade 
Commission jurisdiction over commercial 
transactions which take place after the 
livestock has been slaughtered. If this type 
of legislation is enacted there would be no 
confusion and no necessity for litigation to 
determine jurisdiction, and each agency 
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would have jurisdiction in those areas 
where it is most effective. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would have 
jurisdiction over the production and sale of 
livestock. Moreover, his jurisdiction under 
the Meat Inspection Act would remain un- 
touched. The Federal Trade Commission 
would have jurisdiction over all sales by 
packers, whether such sales involve meat 
or any of the many other products sold by 
packers. 

The purposes described in paragraphs 4 
and 5 of this report would be accom- 
plished by enactment of S. 1356 if such act 
were amended by the addition of section 2 
of H. R. 9020. The Commission recom- 
mends that this combination of the Senate 
bill and your bill be enacted into law. 

Because of the urgency of your request, 
this report is transmitted without clear- 
ance by the Bureau of the Budget. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JOHN W. GWYNNE, Chairman, 


MILITARY PAY BILL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senate soon will be considering the 
Cordiner Committee report relative to 
the pay of armed services personnel. In 
that report, the following language 
appears: 

Military retirement and its firm tie-in with 
active duty compensation is perhaps the 
most powerful long-term career incentive 
existing within the military compensation 
system. It represents a qualified equity of 
specific dollar value and is, in fact the 
principal traditional benefit available to 
military personnel. 


Subsequently, the Cordiner Committee 
has this to say: 

The Committee has therefore concluded 
that the incentive value of its existing mili- 
tary retirement program depends to a major 
degree upon its integral relationship with 
active duty compensation and the confidence 
which has been built up in the military 
body that no breach of faith or breach of 
retirement contract has ever been permitted 
by the Congress and the American people. 
It is this unique characteristic which serves 
to counterbalance many of the limited as- 
pects of the military retirement pay and 
has made it one of the most influential 
selling points in the recruitment efforts of 
the services. 


Mr. President, in connection with this 
language of the Cordiner Committee, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks an editorial entitled “Service Pay 
Gimmick,” which was published in the 
1 Sunday Star of April 6, 

958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SERVICE Pay GIMMICK 

An obscure provision in the House-ap- 
proved military pay increase bill could 
dangerously undermine the career-stabiliz- 
ing purposes of this vital legislation, The 
clause in question would upset the tradi- 
tional relationship between active-duty and 
retired-list pay, create unwarranted and un- 
just disparities between pay rates of retired 
officers of similar ranks and terms of service 
and give preferential treatment to a few 
top-ranking retired officers, namely, those of 
4- and 3-star rank. The Senate, when 
it takes up the pay bill after the Easter re- 
cess, ought to eliminate these inequities—in 
the interest not only of fairness to all re- 
tired officers but of a strengthened military 
career system, 
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Always in the past the pay of retired offi- 
cers of the armed services has been directly 
geared to active duty pay. When pay rates 
for active officers were raised, retired pay 
automatically rose proportionately. This 
was an inducement that was attractive to 
officers considering a career in any of the 
services. It was regarded as a permanent 
adjunct of the military pay system that 
made for continuity of service. But the 
House bill does violence to the sound prin- 
ciple of related pay scales for active and re- 
tired service. Under this bill, now before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, the 
principle would be retained only for the 
highest ranking retired generals and ad- 
mirals and for other officers only in the case 
of those retired in the future. All officers 
below 38-star rank already retired would 
be given only a token increase of 6 percent— 
substantially less than that to which they 
would have been entitled if they had retired 
after, instead of before, passage of the legis- 
lation. To cite one example of this in- 
equitable proposal, a major general retired 
just before enactment of such a bill would 
receive about $2,125 less a year than one who 
retired just after the proviso became law. 
And the favored group would have no as- 
surance of future equity, once the precedent 
was established. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Retired Officers’ Association, service journals 
and other opponents of the discriminatory 
plan are mobilizing to fight it when Con- 
gress reconvenes, They have persuasive 
backing In the Cordiner report, which said: 
“Military retirement and its firm tie-in with 
active-duty compensation is perhaps the 
most powerful long-term career incentive 
existing within the military compensation 
systems.” It is hard to believe that Con- 

; would knock this time-honored system 
out of kilter at a time when every effort 
should be concentrated on building stronger, 
more stable defense forces, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
; TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today, it stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow, at 12 o'clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VETO OF RIVER AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day the Senate received the Presi- 
dent’s veto message on the rivers and 
harbors bill. I shall speak in much 
greater detail in support of the motion 
to override the veto, because I think in 
the interest of the American people the 
veto should be overridden. 

Tonight I shall make a very brief 
statement concerning the effect of the 
veto message on a couple of very vital 
projects in Oregon, a State which has 
suffered seriously from a very deep re- 
cession, a State which, for many months 
past, has had the highest percentage of 
unemployment in the United States, but 
‘which in the last few weeks has been 
exceeded by the State of Montana. 

The Yaquina Bay harbor modification 
and Siuslaw River harbor projects have 
been killed by the President's veto of 
the rivers and harbors bill, unless the 
veto can be overridden by Congress or 
se projects passed in separate legisla- 

on. 
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This is the second time that the Ya- 
quina Bay project has been vetoed by 
President Eisenhower. This worthwhile 
project holds the key to the industrial 
development of Lincoln County, and is 
particularly needed for the maximum 
operation of the pulpwood mill at To- 
ledo. Loss of the Siuslaw project means 
depriving the Florence area of a first- 
line port facility. 

In fact, each of the projects would 
bring benefits to its areas over its life 
in excess of cost of building it. 

Here is an example of public works 
which would increase the capital wealth 
of Uncle Sam and would cause a great 
flow of wealth into the Treasury. In 
the long run, it would repay the tax- 
payers many times the cost of these 
very much needed public works. 

It is also rumored that the President 
may veto the new highway bill. I re- 
fuse to believe it. But the rumor cer- 
tainly is one which has been published 
extensively in the newspapers of the 
United States during the last few days. 
If the highway bill should be vetoed, 
and if the Congress should not override 
the veto, the veto would cost Oregon 
in the neighborhod of $10 million dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1959 alone. In addi- 
tion to the money already allotted to 
our State under existing law for pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban roads and 
the Interstate System, the new bill 
would add $8,600,000 more of Federal 
funds for the year beginning July 1, 
1958. Seven hundred thousand dollars 
more would go to Oregon for forest 
highways, plus its share of the $5 mil- 
lion additional for access roads. Access 
road money is distributed on the basis 
of need; and Oregon could receive as 
much as $1 million, because its timber 
cut is about one-third of the total tim- 
ber cut on national forests. 

If Oregon received $1 million as its 
share of the increase for timber access 
roads, our entire share of the new 
money would be $10,300,000 for the fiscal 
year 1959. 

Mr. President, the other day I testi- 
fied before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on the need for forest high- 
ways and timber-access roads; and at 
that time I presented the documenta- 
tion, which is unanswerable, with re- 
spect to what the forests of Oregon 
return to the Treasury of the United 
States. Each year they return much 
more than the operating costs; and if 
the forest highways and access roads are 
built, the income to the taxpayers will 
be much more than it already is. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, at this 
time let me say to the President of the 
United States that these roads are 
sorely needed for a sound timber-con- 
servation program, because without 
them it will be impossible to remove the 
diseased, insect-infested timber and the 
windfall timber which constitute a con- 
stant hazard to the sound timber in the 
national forests. Without these roads, 
we are constantly losing, annually, 
many, many millions of acres of timber 
to fire, because in the absence of the 
roads it is impossible to give the people’s 
forests the needed fire protection. So 
this portion of the bill affords a good 
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example of what a veto of the highway 
bill would cost the people of Oregon. 

Mr. President, I simply cannot believe 
that if the President of the United States 
will take the time to read the record on 
the highway bill which has been made 
in the Congress of the United States, he 
will even for a moment think of veto- 
ing it. 

The rumor that the President may 
veto this bill is very disturbing to me, 
Mr. President. Its passage by Congress 
was one of the few strong blows against 
the recession yet delivered by the Fed- 
eral Government. In it we achieved 
much for Oregon and for the country. 

I hope the President will not take the 
position that because he wants to stand 
pat himself regarding the recession, he 
is not going to permit Congress to act, 
either. 

Mr. President, in the case of the high- 
way bill, which I believe is a sound pub- 
lic-works, antirecession measure, again 
I wish to plead with the President to 
recognize what I consider to be his moral 
obligation to sign the bill. I believe we 
have the duty to translate into legisla- 
tion moral obligations, the highway bill 
is one of them. With the terrific loss of 
life on our highways each year—between 
37,000 and 40,000 persons were killed last 
year, and I use both figures because re- 
liable sources have given both of them; 
and there also seems to be agreement 
that last year more than an additional 
100,000 persons were seriously maimed 
on the highways of the United States— 
what is the record which has been made 
by the highway experts who have testi- 
fied before the committees of Congress? 
It is that not even a dent can be made 
in that loss of life until there are con- 
structed highways which will conform 
to the laws of physics in relation to 
modern automobile traffic. The testi- 
mony is that our present network of 
highways cannot physically “take” 
modern automobile traffic without the 
present massacre of from 37,000 to 40,000 
human beings each year. The experts 
do not say that a highway bill such as 
the one the Congress recently passed 
will save 37,000 lives a year, but they do 
testify that a modern highway system 
will greatly reduce the loss of life. In 
the hope that someone would call it to 
the attention of the President of the 
United States before he makes a final 
decision on the highway bill, I have 
been heard to ask the rhetorical ques- 
tion, “What price tag can be put 
on 1,009 of those lives? How much 
are they worth economically?“ —if 
human lives may be referred to in the 
ugly terms of their economic value 
from the standpoint of their productive 
capacity in our society. Furthermore, 
what are these lives worth from the 
standpoint of moral values? They are 
priceless, Mr. President. In our Repub- 
lic, have we actually reached such a 
point that these great moral values and 
obligations are to be forgotten merely 
because some reactionary economic 
forces are seeking to oppose antireces- 
sion legislation which takes the form of 
public works? T refuse to believe it. 

Mr. President, I refuse to believe that 
if the facts were made available to him, 
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the President would fail to live up to 
the great moral obligation which I be- 
lieve is involved in connection with his 
signature of the highway bill. 

Later, I shall have more to say about 
this question, if and when we are con- 
fronted with what I refuse to believe 
despite what the press says is a proba- 
bility, mamely, an actual veto of this 
very much needed public-works pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). The Senator 
from Oregon has the floor. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY NEEDS 
COMPETITION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last 
week in his press conference President 
Eisenhower made a few remarks about 
American manufacturers who do not 
give the American people what they 
want. Subsequently, the press carried 
stories reporting that the automotive 
industry took exception to his remarks, 
although I do not believe the President 
singled out any industry group in his 
remarks. 

I do not rise today either to defend 
the President or to criticize him. I do 
wish to point out that the famous Mo- 
bilgas Economy Run for American stock 
cars will occur soon, and the rules have 
been changed so as to eliminate the 
American Motors “Rambler Six.” 

Just about the only car which has 
been holding its own, and even advanc- 
ing, in sales is the Rambler. The Ram- 
bler has a good sales record in this 
period of a drop in automobile sales 
generally. Therefore, I wonder why the 
rules were changed, so as to eliminate 
the Rambler from that competitive 
“Run”. Certainly a league-leading 
baseball team is not thrown out of the 
league because of the possibility that it 
will win the pennant. 

Perhaps the other manufacturers of 
six-cylinder automobiles should see 
whether they, too, can build automobiles 
which will be more economical to 
operate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article dealing with this mat- 
ter, which was published on April 13 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

New RULE Bars RampLER From Economy 
Run 

Derrorr.—American Motors Corp. said that 
its economy-champion Rambler Six has been 
eliminated from the upcoming Mobilgas 
Economy Run because of a rule change 
made by the sponsoring organization. 

Roy D. Chapin, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent, AMC Automotive Division, said of- 
cial rules now bar cars with engines of less 
than 220 cubic inch piston displacement. 

“The Rambler Six,” Chapin said, “has a 


displacement of 195.6 cubic inches, which re- 
sults in maximum efficiency and economy of 
operation. We at American Motors feel 
that the in rules defeats the pur- 
pose of such an event, which is to show 
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economy of operation. Year after year in 
Mobilgas Economy Runs, Ramblers swept 
the field in miles per gallon, beating other 
six-cylinder cars by as much as 6 miles per 
gallon.” 


HIGHWAYS AND AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, related 
somewhat to the item I have just men- 
tioned, I should like to comment briefly 
on the subject Highways and Automo- 
biles. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, a state- 
ment which one of the larger insurance 
companies is sending to its policyhold- 
ers, in explaining increased premiums 
on automobile insurance. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ir Your PREMIUMS ARE HIGHER THIS YEAR, 
We Want You To Know Way 

Automobile insurance premiums are sub- 
ject to change because of two fundamental 
reasons—the number of accidents which oc- 
cur and the cost of claim settlements. 

1. The number of accidents: On an indus- 
trywide basis, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the number and severity of auto- 
mobile accidents. Loss frequency is a major 
factor and means more claims must be paid 
for injury or death under bodily injury lia- 
bility coverage. Last year over 40,000 per- 
sons were killed in automobile accidents— 
the highest number on record for any one 


year. 

More accidents also mean more claims 
must be paid as a result of damage to prop- 
erty of others as well as your own under 
property damage liability and collision coy- 


Under comprehensive, fire, theft coverage, 
which protects you against any loss to your 
automobile except by collision or upset, 
there has been a sizable increase in the 
number of claims, especially glass breakage. 

2. Cost of settling claims: Increased claim 
costs are due primarily to higher court 
awards and rising prices. The cost of labor 
has risen steadily in recent years. Replace- 
ment parts of older model cars cost more 
today and replacement parts for new cars are 
substantially higher because of elaborate de- 
signs which feature more glass, expensive 
curyed windshields, fancy grills, tubeless 
tires, costly upholstery, and fenders which 
are no longer separate and easily replaced. 
There are, of course, many other changes 
which affect the price of repair service. 

As a result of the factors mentioned above, 
it has been necessary to increase premiums 
on an industrywide basis. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first, the 
company cites the sharp increase in the 
number and severity of accidents. As I 
have already pointed out in the course of 
my remarks, I understand that between 
37,000 and 40,000 persons were killed 
last year in automobile accidents on the 
highways of the United States—the 
highest number in any year. Tragedy 
struck countless families as a result of 
this needless toll; and an additional 
100,000 Americans were seriously 
maimed as a result of accidents on the 
highways of the United States. 

Mr. President, the highway bill, with 
its acceleration provisions, for which the 
able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] is so responsible, offers some hope 
that a modern highway network will be 
completed. The 37,000 or 40,000 deaths 
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represent a tragic loss that cannot be 
measured in dollars, as I have previously 
stated. The $600 million acceleration 
provision of the Gore bill, so the experts 
BeeT will help to reduce that death 

I think it is also appropriate to take 
judicial notice of the fact that not only 
has the number of accidents been on the 
increase, but so has their severity. 
There is relatively little regulation of the 
automobile industry. Perhaps we should 
exercise more supervision over the man- 
ufacture and sale of a product which 
killed between 37,000 and 40,000 people 
last year. I wonder if the concern, of 
the manufacturers is not for more horse- 
power, chrome plate, and tail fins, rather 
than highway safety? 

I believe that here is a legitimate area 
for study by the appropriate committees 
of the Congress. The race for greater 
horsepower may show that there is a dis- 
tinct relation between the power of cars 
and the rising death toll. 

The insurance companies operate on a 
pretty cold-blooded basis. They have to 
if they are really going to protect their 
policyholders and their stockholders. 
They cannot sell insurance by the use of 
fins and push-a-matic drives. I call 
attention to what they say about the cost 
of today’s car, and I quote from this 
insurance statement: 

Replacement parts for new cars are sub- 
stantially higher because of elaborate designs 
which feature more glass, expensive curved 
windshields, fancy grills, tubeless tires, 
costly upholstery and fenders which are no 
longer separate and easily replaced. 


Which of these great achievements in 
design are conducive to safety? Which 
of these great achievements help give 
the people the most car for the least 
money? How much have these advanced 
designs contributed to inflation? Even 
today’s pickup truck, which is so wide- 
ly used on the farm, has become a de- 
luxe vehicle costly to repair. 

I would like to suggest to our automo- 
bile industry that it sit down with the 
insurance people and go over the records 
for the past 20 years. I think that they 
would learn a lot from these records 
about the factors which have run up the 
cost of cars and their upkeep, I believe 
a serious study would reveal ways to de- 
velop a better, safer automobile that 
would furnish the American family with 
good dependable transportation. It 
would enable them to furnish a car less 
costly to maintain and service. 

It was once said that what America 
needs is a good 5-cent cigar. I say this 
afternoon what America needs is a good, 
safe, cheap automobile. The automobile 
manufacturers ought to talk to the 
housewives of America, who, by and 
large, really control the budgets of 
American homes. The housewives could 
tell them a lot about the American auto- 
mobile and what is wrong with it. They 
would tell the manufacturers what they 
should produce is not a massive car, 
with expensive equipment and great 
horsepower, which has become almost a 
deadly weapon on the highways of 
America, but a car which can compete 
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with the small foreign cars that are al- 
ready beginning to be a serious competi- 
tive threat to the automobile industry 
in America. 

If the American automobile industry 
wants to lose in the competitive race 
with foreign cars because of a stubborn 
refusal to supply what an increasing 
number of Americans need, namely, a 
small car, one easy to park, one that can 
be operated cheaply, one that does not 
take such a large share of the average 
family’s monthly salary to repair every 
2 or 3 months—if the American automo- 
bile industry wants to lose in a compet- 
itive race because of a stubborn refusal 
to meet the competition of foreign cars, 
I suppose I must say in large measure it 
is its business. I feel, however, there is 
a public interest in the policies of the 
automobile manufacturers, because such 
industrial stubbornness on the part of 
the automobile industry has an effect 
on the entire economy of the country. 
Furthermore, when the industry contin- 
ues to produce for use on the highways 
of America deadly instruments which 
kill between 37,000 and 40,000 of my 
fellow Americans each year, then, as a 
legislator, I have the duty to do some- 
thing about it. 

That is why I am suggesting that an 
appropriate committee of the Senate 
proceed to look into the matter, because 
if the experts are right—and I am not 
an expert—as a Senator, I have a duty 
to try to find out what the experts say 
the facts are, and then I have the duty 
to follow where the facts lead so far as 
legislation is concerned, testing the 
facts in relation to the public interest. 

I happen to believe that this matter is 
one of public interest, or, to put it in an- 
other way, there is before us a problem 

. which is vested with the public interest. 
I dare to raise on the floor of the Senate 
the question whether the automobile in- 
dustry of America has any right to pro- 
ceed with a manufacturing policy which 
is producing a deadly weapon which can- 
not be manipulated on the highways of 
America without killing between 37,000 
and 40,000 persons each year. 

So much horsepower—285 horsepower; 
300 horsepower; 325 horsepower; and I 
understand the latest boast is 410 horse- 
power—is not needed. Engines with 
such huge horsepower are placed under 
the hoods of automobiles which traverse 
the highways of America at fabulous 
speeds and run over children, 

What has happened to this country? 
What has happened to it morally? I 
refuse to believe that its attitude has 
always been one of such indifference. 
Why, Mr. President, go back to the early 
legislation, long before the motor age, 
and note the ordinances which were 
adopted, and in some instances State 
laws which were passed, in regard to 
controlling unruly horses on the high- 
ways of America. 

I happen to believe, Mr. President, 
that not only has the Congress of the 
United States the right, but I think it 
has become its moral duty, to proceed 
to impose some regulations on the auto- 
mobile industry, because so-called free 
competition, the private enterprise sys- 
tem, does not carry with it a right to 
impose such dangers upon innocent 
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people. Too frequently it is the inno- 
cent who are killed by the deadly weap- 
ons produced by the automobile manu- 
facturers. 

On the basis of a voluntary program 
on their part, on the basis of their moral 
recognition of their responsibilities as 
manufacturers, I had hoped they would 
follow a course of action which would 
hold in check the deadly weapons which 
automobiles have become and would 
produce safer automobiles. 

I am not recommending any specific 
type of legislation because, first, I want 
to find out what are the facts. AllI am 
doing, Mr. President, is suggesting what 
I consider to be an obvious problem 
which confronts the Congress of the 
United States. 

I happen to believe that we have a 
moral duty to proceed to take some ac- 
tion to bringing under check the auto- 
mobile industry, which has become, per- 
haps, the greatest killer of innocent peo- 
ple in America. 

Oh, one may ask, “Where is the 
cause-to-effect relationship?” I believe 
the relationship is pretty direct. I think 
if we put the matter before any jury box 
of America the jurors would see the di- 
rect cause-to-effect relationship. 


Various proposals have been made, ` 


such as a limitation on horsepower, or 
the attachment of mechanical checks to 
limit speed. I happen to believe the peo- 
ple best qualified to do the job are those 
engaged in the automobile industry it- 
self. I have a hunch that the American 
people should start pointing a question- 
ing finger at the automobile industry, 
and saying, “Do you have to do it? Do 
you have to do it in order to compete 
with each other? Is this essential to 
the sale of cars? Do you not recognize 
the obligation you owe to the American 
people to protect their safety?” If the 
fingers of the people of America were 
pointed at the automobile industry, then 
the leaders of the industry would sit 
down and proceed to work out a manu- 
facturing program which would at least 
reduce the menace of the deadly auto- 
mobile and save lives as a result. 

I only raise the point this afternoon, 
but, as my record shows, I do not raise 
points on the floor of the Senate only to 
forget them later. I am raising the 
point this afternoon, and I serve notice 
now I propose to offer implementation 
later. I am making a request now that 
we start thinking about the need for 
conducting an investigation, through an 
appropriate committee of the Senate, 
with regard to the safety problems in- 
volved in the manufacture of the mod- 
ern automobile. 

I believe, Mr. President, we could pass 
some reasonable legislation which would 
have the effect of saving a great many 
lives. The mounting death toll and the 
increased cost of repairing cars dem- 
onstrate that the automobile manufac- 
turers have not given this matter the at- 
tention it deserves. 

I close the discussion of this item 
with the suggestion that one of the first 
things the automobile manufacturers 
should do is sit down with representa- 
tives of the insurance companies and 
discuss the very points raised by the ma- 
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terial from the insurance companies I 
have asked to have printed in the REC- 
orD in explanation as to why automobile 
insurance premiums have been sky- 
rocketing in recent years. 

Look at the effect, Mr. President. The 
result is that many people are not in- 
suring their cars. The effect is, again, 
another type of suffering which innocent 
people must undergo because when seri- 
ously injured very often they find the 
car which injured them is owned by a 
person who does not carry a cent of in- 
surance, and who will say, “I could not 
afford it.” 

Probably we would get into a legis- 
lative controversy, which, of course, 
would be a hot one, as to how far we 
should go legislatively to require com- 
pulsory insurance, so that innocent peo- 
ple who were maimed would have some 
financial compensation for medical costs 
and for damages. 

Mr. President, I desire now to turn 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
McNamara in the chair). 
from Oregon has the floor. 


(Mr. 
The Senator 


TAX CUT AND PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. There has been quite a 
bit of discussion in my State, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in recent days as to my position 
in the Senate in support of a tax cut 
and also a public works program. There 
has been quite a bit of discussion in my 
State, because when I was there a few 
weeks ago I said to the people of my 
State, “Here is one Senator who is not 
opposed to deficit spending.” 

To the contrary, I recommend several 
billion dollars of deficit spending, and 
quickly, because, in my judgment, when 
the people of this country are thrown into 
a serious recession, which results in un- 
employment for several million persons, 
with all the hardships and cruelties and 
sufferings which accompany such un- 
employment, I happen to believe it is 
the duty of a republican form of gov- 
ernment to proceed with whatever course 
of legislative action is necessary to bring 
relief to those people who are unem- 
ployed and supply them with jobs. I 
do not mean leaf-raking jobs. 

I have said, Mr. President, as I have 
followed the leadership of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the most 
outstanding economist in the Congress 
and one of the 10 greatest economists in 
the country, in my opinion, that we 
ought to start with a tax cut, because 
a tax cut will flow immediately into the 
cash registers on the main streets of 
America. 

I have been criticized. I have just 
answered an editorial from the Oregon 
Statesman, a Republican sheet in Salem, 
Oreg., edited by a former Republican 
Governor of my State, who speaks in his 
column about the fiscal irresponsibility 
of the position of the senior Senator 
from Oregon on a tax cut. I am sorry 
he is so ill-informed on elementary eco- 
nomics, but he is not going to deter me 
from the fight I intend to continue to 
make on the floor of the Senate for a 
tax cut, because I happen to believe that 
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in times of prosperity we should impose 
taxes in sufficient amount to balance 
the budget and, above balancing the 
budget, to pay substantially on the na- 
tional debt. I likewise believe that in 
times of recession we should cut taxes, 
and have deficit spending in order to 
put people back to work. I have sup- 
ported not only the proposal of the 
Senator from Illinois, but I have sup- 
ported the Yarborough-Proxmire-Morse 
proposal for raising personal exemptions 
from $600 to $800 on a temporary 1- 
year basis and longer, if it should be 
needed longer after the first year, be- 
cause I know the money thereby made 
available to the taxpayers would go into 
the cash registers of the businesses of 
America, and I also know that what is 
needed in this recession is purchasing 
power. 

Last fall the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the Senate conducted 
a series of hearings from coast to coast 
across America, and the testimony was 
uniform so far as the small-business 
men were concerned, that they could not 
sell any more on credit. They had al- 
ready outsold their credit stability. 
They need hard, cold cash in the pockets 
of prospective purchasers. 

As I said on the floor of the Senate 
the other day, in Chicago a small-busi- 
ness man from southern Illinois came 
before us, and when I asked him, “What 
do you think your main problem is?” he 
was ready for me. He pulled up the 
sleeve on each arm, and he had written 
on the cuffs of his shirt, just covering 
them with figures. He said, “Mr. Sen- 
ator, do you see any place where I can 
get another 1, 2, or 5? If I can get an- 
other 1, 2, or 5 on this cuff, I can sell 
another washing machine today. There 
is no more room to put anything on the 
cuff.” 

By that little example he sought to 
illustrate the fact that he had already 
exceeded his credit allowance. He went 
on to say, “A bank loan would not help 
me. First, it is for too short a time; and 
second, it is too costly because of the 
monetary policies of this administra- 
tion.” 

He went on to say, as witness after 
witness said across America last fall be- 
fore our committee, We need purchas- 
ing power.” A tax cut would give pur- 
chasing power which would start 
emptying inventories. We have a sur- 
plus of consumer goods in America to- 
day, and an insufficiency of purchasing 
power. If we were to start to empty the 
inventory shelves, the result would be 
the placing of new orders, which would 
put people back to work. That is what 
economists tell us would be the benefit 
of a tax cut, as the insertion which I 
am about to place in the Recorp will 
show. 

It is said by reactionary editors in my 
State that I take a completely incon- 
sistent position because I am for a tax 
cut and public works. If they knew 
their economics, they would know that 
I am following a policy of economic con- 
sistency. It requires many months for a 
public-works program to go into effect, 
but a tax cut would go into effect imme- 
diately, I am for public works, but not 
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leaf-raking public works. Iam for pub- 
lic works that will increase the capital 
investment and capital wealth of Uncle 
Sam, and help to expand the economy by 
creating new jobs. As a result of such 
new jobs, tax dollars would flow into the 
Treasury. 

The subject of a balanced budget has 
become a bit of semantics in American 
debate these days. There is no virtue in 
a balanced budget in times of deep reces- 
sion, but there is great virtue in an un- 
balanced budget in a time of deep reces- 
sion, if the amount of expenditure which 
creates the deficit is used for construc- 
tive public works which will create addi- 
tional capital wealth for Uncle Sam. 

But the reactionary editors in my 
State say, “Oh, Morse is for inflation.” 
Of course, they have indulged in an old 
fallacy. They have made a false assump- 
tion. They assume that deficit spending 
will create infiation, when the econo- 
mists point out that it all depends on 
what the money is spent for. 

Let me give a homely example. In the 
operation of a farm for this year I hap- 
pen to need a new hay baler. I need a 
corn planter. I also need a combine. 
Eventually I shall buy all three items. 
At present I am bargaining for a hay 
baler. If one is to be a farmer these 
days, he must be a David Harum. 

So far, I have made 2 stops at 2 farm 
implement places, and already I have 
saved myself $250. When I can save my- 
self $350 I shall buy a hay baler, because 
that is the purchase price I have set. 
I am the purchaser; and an oversupplied 
farm-implement industry is the seller. 

What is going to happen, using this 
homely example? If we put some pur- 
chasing power into the pockets of Ameri- 
can farmers the farm implement dealers, 
instead of inflating prices, will be com- 
peting with each other to get rid of their 
inventories quickly at lower prices, not 
increased prices, 

We shalt find the same thing to be 
true with regard to a great many other 
consumer goods. American small-busi- 
ness sellers of consumer goods are hun- 
gry for sales. 

I do not buy the argument that a tax 
cut, plus a public-works program, would 
produce inflation. It would not produce 
inflation if the cold cash actually reached 
the pockets of those who needed the 
goods. 

I have supported the Douglas proposal. 
In fact, I have been the author of such 
a proposal for a number of years since 
1947, ever since the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development made such a pro- 
posal, under the leadership of Paul Hoff- 
man in 1947, for the elimination of many 
excise taxes and the drastic reduction of 
others. 

I have been heard to make this state- 
ment often; but in a situation such as 
this repetition is necessary if the coun- 
try is to be informed with regard to the 
economic problem. 

Why were the excise taxes imposed in 
the first place? They were imposed to 
discourage the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods. They have done an ex- 
cellent job of it. They were imposed to 
discourage consumers from buying con- 
sumer goods, because we did not want 
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civilian production during the war. We 
wanted all the economic productive pow- 
er of America directed to the successful 
prosecution of the war, so we made it 
dear to buy consumer goods. 

In the second place, the excise taxes 
were imposed because they afforded a 
quick method of raising some war revy- 
enue. We, the Congress—and, after alt, 
we inherited these obligations from past 
Congresses, whether we were here at that 
time or not—must fulfill a pledge which 
was made to the American people. The 
war Congresses pledged to the American 
people—and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is my documentation—that when the 
war was over they would remove the ex- 
cise taxes as an encouragement to the 
expansion of a civilian economy, which 
would then be needed. Congress has not 
kept its pledge, 

I say respectfully that the President of 
the United States has not used the pres- 
tige of his great office as I think he 
should have used it, to call the attention 
of the American people to the facts and 
to recommend elimination of most of 
the excise taxes and a drastic reduction 
in others, 

Does anyone really doubt that if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower came forward with a 
strong proposal for the elimination of 
the excise taxes, my friends on the other 
side of the aisle would, in many in- 
stances, be taking a somewhat different 
position than some of them now take 
with respect to excise taxes? 

I have not sat in the Senate for 13 
years to be completely nonobservant. I 
know, from experience, the influence of 
a strong recommendation from the 
White House—no matter who is in the 
White House—upon the Congress, upon 
members of the President’s party, and, 
yes, upon members of the other party, 
too, particularly when a President can 
make such a strong case as can be made 
in favor of the proposal for the elimina- 
tion of the excise taxes, or at least a 
drastic reduction in most of them. So 
I have supported that proposal, and I 
shall continue to urge it in the anti- 
recession-proposal debate which will 
continue in the Senate for the next few 
weeks. 

I would say to the reactionary editors 
of the State of Oregon, who have been 
having a field day criticizing me for my 
position in the Senate in support of both 
a tax cut and a public works program, 
that I do not stand alone on this matter. 
I do not speak alone on it in Congress. 
I do not speak alone on it so far as the 
experts in the country are concerned. 
On April 14, there appeared in the New 
York Times a letter headed “Immediate 
Tax Cut Urged.” The letter was signed 
by a group of economists of Columbia 
University: James W. Angell, Harold 
Barger, Arthur Robert Burns. Who is 
Arthur Robert Burns? He is the former 
economic adviser to the President of the 
United States. He is the former eco- 
nomic adviser to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Also Robert L. Carey, Car- 
ter Goodrich, Albert G. Hart, Peter B. 
Kenen, Marshall Kolin, Frederick G. 
Mills, Ragnar Nurkse, Carl S. Shoup, 
William Vickrey, Henry Villard, and 
Aaron W. Warner. 
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I have great respect for Bernard Ba- 
ruch, However, his views, in my opin- 
ion, pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with the expert knowledge in the 
field of economics and the effects of a 
tax: cut of the group of outstanding 
American economists who share the 
view of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], one of the great 
economists of this country, as expressed 
by him time and time again on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMMEDIATE Tax CUT URGED 
To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The moderate recessions of 1949 and 
1953-54 were not ended without the aid of 
substantial tax cuts, resulting from the 
Revenue Act of 1948 and from certain meas- 
ures effective in 1954. Without prompt and 
substantial tax cuts now there is grave 
danger of cumulative damage from the rapid 
tapering off in plant and equipment outlays 
already scheduled, the exhaustion of unem- 
ployment insurance rights and the deteriora- 
tion in the economic position of our trading 
partners abroad. 

We belieye that the first major policy step 
should be to cut Federal taxes by about $10 
billion a year, effective immediately, the cut 
to remain in effect until recovery is assured. 
Any further delay will increase the prospect 
that even a $10 billion tax cut will prove 
inadequate and that the present recession 
will become even deeper and more prolonged. 

If inflation turns out to be a problem in 
1959 or 1960, appropriate measures can and 
should be taken at that time. 

James W. Angell, Harold Barger, Arthur 
Robert Burns, Robert L. Carey, Carter 
Goodrich, Albert G. Hart, Peter B. 
Kenen, Marshall Kolin, Frederick C. 
Mills, Ragnar Nurkse, Carl S. Shoup, 
William Vickrey, Henry Villard, Aaron 
W. Warner. 

The signers of the above letter are mem- 
bers of the Department of Economics at 
Columbia University, with the exception of 
Henry Villard, who is the chairman of the 
department at City College. 

New York, April 10, 1958. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
not counted noses, but I am sure that 
no one can question that I make an 
understatement when I say to the re- 
actionary editors of my State, who have 
been criticizing me because I have been 
advocating in the Senate a tax cut, that 
some very able and outstanding eco- 
nomic scholars in the universities of 
America support the position the senior 
Senator from Oregon has taken on a 
tax cut. 

All I have done in this instance, as I 
have always tried to do, was to try to 
follow the experts. I have tried to find 
out what the facts were so far as the ex- 
perts are concerned. I shall always 
follow the experts, not the politicians. 
I do not give one whit for the partisan 
political point of view of any politician 
in America on an issue which involves 
expert knowledge, unless the politician's 
point of view can be documented to the 
facts presented by the experts, That is 
the way I vote in the Senate. That is 
the way I am voting on the tax cut 
proposal. 
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I thought Harry Truman put it very 
well in his testimony before the House 
committee when, in effect, he said: 

“You had better consider the problem 
that confronts you now. You can then 
handle better the problems which may 
arise in the future.” Or, to put it in 
another way, it is like the statement 
Senator Vandenberg used to make time 
and time again in debate in the Senate, 
“I cross my bridges when I get to them.” 

I would say to the President of the 
United States he ought to stop specu- 
lating about what may happen sometime 
in the future, when there is such a sub- 
stantial body of experts who are saying 
to him—and that group includes his own 
former chief economic adviser, Dr. 
Burns, of Columbia University—in the 
interest of the welfare of the American 
people there should be a tax cut now. 

That is my answer to the reactionary 
press in my State, which is giving me so 
much attention in their editorial pages 
these days, because of the speech I made 
on the floor of the Senate in support of 
a tax cut and public works. I shall be 
proud to stand on my record. I shall be 
back home on May 3, when, in Medford, 
Oreg., I shall address a fund-raising 
dinner for the Democratic Party in my 
State, and I shall have more to say about 
the reactionary press on home soil on 
that occasion. 

I now turn to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, some 
time ago I referred on the floor of the 
Senate to the great philosopher of south- 
ern India, Rajagopalachari. On that 
occasion I said that in my work at the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Confer- 
ence held in New Delhi, India, in Decem- 
ber last, I became aware of the fact that 
the successor to Gandhi in India is Raja- 
gopalachari, and that he is recognized as 
the successor to Gandhi. The impression 
given to me by many Indian leaders was 
that he was recognized as the most influ- 
ential philosopher in India today—a man 
who, I believe, is 81 years of age. It was 
my privilege to sit at his feet, so to speak, 
on two occasions as I conferred with him 
on a series of foreign policy problems, 
including the problem of nuclear testing. 
I am sure that my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate know that he has been a frequent 
contributor in the past several years to 
the New York Times, in presenting a 
point of view—which I would say is the 
preponderant Indian point of view and, 
in fact, was the preponderant point of 
view of the African and Asian delega- 
tions at the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence—that both Russia and the Western 
countries should cease nuclear testing. 

As Senators will note from the article 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Rajagopalachari now is pressing also for 
a cessation of the production of nuclear 
weapons. However, he continues to take 
the point of view that at least one step 
can be taken, and that is to cease the 
tests, in the hope that the ceasing of the 
testing might make it necessary to reach 
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m agreement on the ceasing of produc- 
on. 


Tomorrow night, in New York City, 
I intend to discuss, in a public address, 
my resolution, which has been before the 
Senate since July 1957, calling for a 
cessation of the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons on the part of the United States. 
I am pleased to be able in the Senate 
this evening to offer for the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the letter to the 
New York Times, under date of April 15, 
of Rajagopalachari, of India, restating 
his position in support of a cessation of 
testing of nuclear weapons by all coun- 
tries. Once again I wish to say that I 
share his point of view, because I believe 
it is morally right. 


There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


To RENOUNCE H-BoMs UsE—DECLARATION BY 
UNITED States OF SUCH A Step Is ApvocaTED 


(The writer of the following letter was 
Governor General of India from 1948 to 1950 
and a leader in India’s struggle for inde- 
pendence.) 

To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

May I once again craye the hospitality of 
your columns for an earnest appeal to the 
Government of the United States and to the 
people of America? The present is a critical 
point of time and I implore America to 
ponder over the situation created by the re- 
cent declaration of the U. S. S. R. to abstain 
from further test explosions. 

This step on the part of the Russian Gov- 
ernment is a step in the right direction, 
however inadequate it may be. It is un- 
precedented in its unilateral character and 
therefore it is a great step. It can be ignored 
as unimportant because it does not mean a 
cessation of activities in the production of 
nuclear weapons. It is not a declaration 
that can even at face value remove fears of 
aggression, for it is only a cessation of tests 
and not a declaration to cease production or 
abstain from using these horrible weapons, 
It is a cautious step. 

Let us be careful even in our suspicions. 
We will be doing wrong to ourselves if we ig- 
nore this solemn declaration of the U. S. S. R. 
and go on with our test explosions. It would 
produce most adverse reactions and feelings 
among those who are not nuclear powers but 
who are the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the earth and who do not like this poi- 
soning of the world with more and more 
radioactive fallout. America will lose moral 
stature automatically with any further test 
explosions directd by her Government and 
Russia will correspondingly profit. This is 
as certain as that 2 and 2 make 4. 


SIGNIFICANT STEP 

What is now called for by the true genius 
of America and the spirit of the Founding 
Fathers is not argument, but some step of 
even greater significance than the one taken 
by the U. S. S. R. What is wanted on the 
part of America is a declaration made clearly 
and unconditionally, without reference to 
agreement on the part of other nations, not 
to use H-bombs, come what may. For in- 
deed if any occasion should ever arise to use 
them it would admittedly mean such de- 
struction as would leave mankind unable 
ever to recover. 

A declaration of this nature will be so 
greatly appreciated by the peoples of the 
world that a new enthusiasm will develop 
for mutual trust and integrity of purpose 
which will be irresistible. What is more, it 


will be an enthusiasm unmixed with any 
discrimination in favor of one or the other 
contending powers and will make for true 
world peace, 
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America should pause now and not be in 
a hurry to prove her firmness, and think con- 
structively and give to the world the bene- 
fit of a great unilateral step toward peace, 

G. RAJAGOPALACHARL 

MADRAS, INDIA, April 10, 1958. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I share 
that point of view because I believe it is 
morally right. I hold to the old-fash- 
ioned idea, when all is said and done, 
that when a matter is morally right, it is 
also legislatively sound, and it represents 
public policy which ought to be imple- 
mented by Congress when it falls within 
the jurisdiction of Congress to imple- 
ment it. 

Mr, President, I now turn to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


THE UAW IS CLEANER THAN A 
HOUND'S TOOTH 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, lastly I 
wish to ask to have printed in the Recorp 
an editorial published in the New York 
Times of April 22, entitled “Report on 
the UAW.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON THE UAW 


An episode in the McClellan committee 
hearings on the affairs of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and its president, Walter 
P. Reuther, has received less public atten- 
tion than it deserves—largely, no doubt, be- 
cause it came at the end of the series late 
on a Saturday afternoon, In striking con- 
trast to the constantly recurring exposures 
of union misdeeds the hearing on March 29 
staged an impressive exposure of labor rec- 
titude. The official transcript now tells the 
story in detail. 

Carmine Bellino, accounting consultant of 
the McClellan committee, was the witness. 
He has had many years of experience in fi- 
nancial investigation, for the FBI and a 
series of Congressional committees. Mr. 
Bellino testified that he had been given 
access to all Mr. Reuther’s tax returns from 
1942 through 1956, also his personal bank 
statements and canceled checks from 1952 
through last year. These showed Mr. 
Reuther’s main source of income was his 
union salary (maximum $20,900) and that 
this was supplemented by fees for speeches 
and articles which he makes payable to the 
Reuther Foundation to be used for scholar- 
ships for the children of the union members 
and other charitable purposes.” 

Mr. Bellino also looked into the UAW’s 
financial operations, the records of which 
were put at his disposal. The UAW, he 
testified, has a “regular statement of ex- 
penses which is broken down each day * * * 
and accounts for every expenditure, whether 
it is a car allowance or taxi, limousine,” etc. 
And “the cash receipts have complete de- 
tailed information as to the source of the 
funds.” The union also provides “a regular 
auditing program” with reports “identical 
with what certified public accountants 
would put out.” 

The committee has found no evidence of 
UAW corruption and Mr. Bellino has handed 
a well-merited bouquet to Mr. Reuther and 
the union, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I were 
to give my comments a title, I would ti- 
tle these remarks “The UAW Is Cleaner 
Than a Hound’s Tooth.” 

There has been some criticism of Wal- 
ter Reuther and the UAW by some of my 
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colleagues in the Senate. I am confident 
that if one item of scandal could have 
been found in the UAW, loud and re- 
peated mention would have been made 
of it. 

According to the New York Times edi- 
torial, the McClellan committee “has 
found no evidence of UAW corruption.” 
I am disappointed, however, that the 
committee did not afford the same 
amount of publicity to the excellent rec- 
ord of the UAW in managing the funds 
of its union members and to Mr. Reu- 
ther’s high personal standard in his fi- 
nancial affairs as it gave to mismanage- 
ment and corruption in certain other 
unions. An objective study, in my opin- 
ion, requires a balanced picture. 

I have known Walter Reuther for some 
years. I have disagreed with him from 
time to time on some labor issues. I 
have sat on the War Labor Board, which 
was concerned with cases of the UAW. 
I have written decisions against the UAW 
on the merits of some of those cases. 

But, Mr. President, I consider Walter 
Reuther to be one of the great labor 
leaders in our history. I am confident 
that his record can stand the most 
vigorous scrutiny. I am proud that it 
has done so. 

Oh, I well know that the very fact 
that I dare to stand on the floor of the 
Senate and commend the record of Wal- 
ter Reuther will result in there being 
heaped upon me a whole series of casti- 
gating editorials, not only in my own 
State, but across the Nation, because we 
have really reached the point, in respect 
to the antiunion drive which is being 
made by the reactionary forces, that if 
anyone in public office speaks a good 
word for a labor-union leader these days, 
he must expect to be smeared and cas- 
tigated. 

But just as I will speak a good word 
for great industrialists who are keeping 
the faith with the purposes of the pri- 
vate-enterprise system, based upon the 
principle of competition, so will I stand 
in the Senate and speak a good word for 
a labor leader, as I did a few weeks ago 
when I spoke in support of George 
Meany. I said then that if I were to 
pick the man of the year for 1957, I 
would name George Meany. This eve- 
ning, in view of the unfair criticism to 
which Walter Reuther has been subjected 
by some of my colleagues, I wish to say 
these few words in support of the com- 
mendable record of Walter Reuther as 
the head of the UAW, 

To the critics of Walter Reuther, I 
say: A good sailor always tests the wind 
before he throws a bucket of slop over 
the side. He does this to make sure that 
it does not come back and hit him in the 
face. I trust the experience of those 
who have maligned Mr. Reuther will en- 
courage those who throw slop to be more 
careful in the future. 


TESTING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in view of the importance of the 
problems involved in the testing of nu- 
clear weapons, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the re- 
marks which I made last week at a 
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luncheon held by the Advertising Club 
of New Jersey in honor of the selection 
of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
2 Jersey's outstanding citizen of 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My participation in today’s program will 
be directed to two purposes. 

The first is to express my profound appre- 
ciation of the opportunity to participate in 
your tribute to your honored guest. To 
have a share in honoring Jim Mitchell is not 
oniy an honor but also a source of the 
deepest satisfaction to any citizen of New 
Jersey, to any American vitally concerned 
with his country’s welfare, and by no means 
incidentally, to any Republican. Most of 
all it is a satisfaction to one who is priv- 
ileged to regard Jim as a close personal 
friend. 

Jim Mitchell is a whole man. He is a 
mature man, I know of no one else who 
could have stepped into such a difficult and 
delicate situation as that which Jim Mitchell 
entered when he became Secretary of Labor 
and performed his job in such a way as to 
win the admiration and respect of all those, 
and they are almost beyond number, within 
the orbit of his vast responsibilities. 

I've never known a man who possessed a 
greater astuteness, astuteness so sharp that 
it would amount to cunning if possessed by 
one of less rugged honesty and ripe wisdom, 
and, above all, his true compassion for peo- 
ple, both as individuals and collectively. 

Without at least a few Jim Mitchells in 
positions of responsibility and authority in 
our society, I gravely doubt that we could 
succeed, to paraphrase Chesterton, in main- 
taining the sanity of our society or the very 
existence of our democracy against all the 
stark anarchies and negations which rage 
against it forever. 

Mr. Secretary, with pride and the warmest 
pleasure, I join all your other friends, ad- 
mirers and fellow citizens in saluting you 
today. 

My second purpose is to share with you my. 
thinking on one of the grave problems which 
lie at the heart of our national security. 

Last week the Soviet Union, having com- 
pleted a long series of tests of nuclear 
weapons—tests which have been described 
as putting into the atmosphere more radio- 
active material than ever before—announced 
to the world that she was unilaterally sus- 
pending further nuclear tests. She has 
challenged us to do likewise and reserves the 
right to resume testing if we do not follow 
suit. 

What should we do, in the light of simple 
morallty, of the safety of our population 
and of our security as a nation and the 
security of the Free World? 

These questions are not newly posed by 
the Soviet challenge. They have been with 
us for some time. The Soviet announce- 
ment of her suspension of testing merely 
brings them into sharper focus. It is cru- 
cially important that all of us attempt to 
understand and try to find the right an- 
swers, or if there are no truly right answers 
in view of the cruel dilemmas with which 
we are confronted, the best answers which 
are possible in the circumstances. 

At the outset we must face and accept 
certain stark realities, 

First, the Soviet Union 13 determined to 
bring the whole world within the Commu- 
nist orbit. If it were not for the power of 
the United States she could and would do 
this in short order. She will stop at noth- 
ing to eliminate the obstacle which we 
represent. 

Second, our defense, and the defense of 
the whole Free World, against Soviet aggres- 
sion is based upon, and depends upon, 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
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Our capacity to wreak unbearable de- 
struction upon the Soviet Union by using 
such weapons is the only deterrent against 
her use of such weapons against us. 

But this is by no means the whole story. 
Nuclear weapons are not only deterrents 
against an all-out thermonuclear attack 
upon our homeland. Increasingly such 
‘weapons are becoming our essential reliance 
in containing Communist aggression of all 
degrees and in all parts of the world. 
Whether such aggression be based upon the 
use of nuclear weapons or merely conven- 
tional forces, to an important degree right 
now, and increasingly for the future, unless 
the present trend is sharply reversed, we are 
and will be dependent upon nuclear weap- 
ons to fight little as well as big, limited as 
well as unlimited, wars. 

I realize there is a highly respectable body 
of opinion which believes it is impossible to 
limit a war in which any nuclear weapons 
whatever, however small, are used. Those 
who hold this opinion believe that inevitably 
the nation against whose forces small nu- 
clear weapons are used will respond with the 
use of large nuclear weapons, evoking a coun- 
ter response with even larger nuclear weap- 
ons, and this process will continue until the 
whole world is ablaze. 

There is force in this argument. If it is 
correct, our present policies are dangerous in 
the highest degree and hideously wrong. Are 
we basing our defense on weapons which we 
will dare not use unless our very existence 
is directly threatened? If so, the whole Free 
World will be defenseless against any aggres- 
sion short of a thermonuclear attack upon 
the United States. Surely, this is a matter 
which ought to be the immediate and vital 
concern of every American, indeed of every 
human being. No single man or government 
should decide this question. Above all, it 
should be decided by conscious decision, not 
by the mere play of events. 

But that great question is not my imme- 
diate concern today. 

Today we do rely, we do depend, on nuclear 
weapons to defend ourselves and the Free 
World against less than all-out aggression, as 
well as to deter the use against us of the 
hydrogen bomb. Since we do rely on such 
Weapons for that purpose, we must have 
them in all sizes and adapted to all purposes, 
Both the safety of our own troops and that 
of the civilian population in the areas in 
which nuclear weapons would have to be 
used demand that we make every effort to 
reduce to a minimum their contaminating 
effects. For the safety of our own population 
we must do the same with nuclear weapons 
which are used in our defenses against nu- 
clear or even nonnuclear intermediate range 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

If the responsible officials of our Govern- 
ment tell us that further testing is required 
to solve the technical problems involved in 
the development and maintenance of effec- 
tive weapons for these purposes, this is a con- 
clusion which I believe we must accept. 

Assuming that continued nuclear tests of 
some kinds are necessary, can they not be so 
conducted as to limit the danger of wide- 
spread contamination from nuclear fallout? 
This is the crucial question. 

If it is possible to do this, it should, it 
must, be done—for two reasons. First, a 
decent concern for humanity in our own day, 
and, even more, of generations yet unborn, 
compels it. Second, we must not let our 
enemies succeed in using the fear of poison- 
ing the atmosphere—a fear felt increasingly 
by millions both in America and abroad—to 
halt our testing and development of weapons 
which may be essential to our very survival 
and to the protection of freedom everywhere 
on earth. 

It is said that we, at least, have made great 
strides in the development of clean weapons 
of large size. Also, it has been intimated that 
for tle purposes of our defense, we have gone 
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about as far as we need to go in the testing 
of weapons of enormous size and that the real 
need is for the perfection of a variety of 
smaller weapons, the testing of which can be 
conducted with relatively little radioactive 
fallout. 

If this 1s so, I believe we should at the 
earliest possible date announce it is our na- 
tional policy that we will conduct no tests 
of nuclear weapons that will cause a danger- 
ous contamination of the earth’s atmosphere. 
We should couple our announcement with an 
offer to have our tests monitored by a com- 
petent impartial international agency to 
guarantee that the announced limitations are 
observed. 

At the same time we should initiate steps 
to secure an international agreement among 
all nations now or hereafter conducting nu- 
clear experiments looking toward an overall 
limitation, subject to similar surveillance, of 
all nuclear testing so as to prevent further 
contamination of the earth’s atmosphere. 

If this course is feasible and consistent 
with the requirements of our security we 
ought to make such an announcement at 
once. If it is not, we and all the world ought 
to know that too, and the reasons why. The 
people of this country and of the world will 
accept such reasons if they are valid. 

It is crucially important that this matter 
be fully explained and widely understood. 
We will, I am convinced, shrink from no risks 
and shirk no burdens if we are satisfied those 
risks and those burdens must be borne for 
the sake of our Nation’s security. But our 
policies must not only be right, they must be 
known by the people to be right. There is no 
other way in this great and good democracy. 

This, of course, is not a disarmament pro- 
posal, though it might prove to be a step 
toward that objective. This proposal is di- 
rected, as I said earlier, to only one of the 
enormous problems with which we and the 
world are confronted, the specific and serious 
problem of the poisoning of the earth's at- 
mosphere by nuclear experiments. 

We must go one step at a time. This step, 
I believe, would be received with almost in- 
calculable relief and unanimous approval by 
all the people of the world, our own people 
included. It would strengthen immeasurably 
our Government’s and our country’s leader- 
ship in the desperately difficult tasks with 
which all humanity in our time is faced. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE.. Mr. President, I move, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, that the Senate now adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 16, 1958, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


— er Be pe —' 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, APRIL 15, 1958 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication, which was read: 

APRIL 15, 1958. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today, 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


April 15 


PRAYER 


Father Joseph F. Thorning, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, 
Md., and associate editor of World Af- 
fairs, offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, author of light and 
of love, let the brightness of Thy coun- 
tenance shine radiantly upon the Speak- 
er of this House and all the Members of 
the United States Congress together with 
their fellow legislators throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Grant a special blessing to the Presi- 
dents of all the American Republics and 
those who counsel them. 

Vouchsafe, Almighty God, Thy divine 
graces upon that noble type of spiritual 
leadership that unites rather than 
divides, that recognizes the good qual- 
ities in our neighbors rather than de- 
fects, that realizes we must uphold hu- 
man freedom and genuine social prog- 
ress against the propaganda and agita- 
tion of the worldwide masters of deceit. 

Strengthen our faith in the truths of 
the Old and New Testaments that consti- 
tute the basic tradition of all peoples in 
the New World. 

Enlighten our minds, we beseech Thee, 
dear Saviour, and fortify our wills that 
we may have the courage to maintain 
and increase our heritage, combining love 
of country with devotion to mankind. 

We implore these graces in the name 
of our most holy Redeemer, the Christ of 
res Andes, who is the Prince of Peace. 

en, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


ELECTION OF HON. JOHN W. McCOR- 
MACK AS SPEAKER PRO TEM- 
PORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair requests the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. ALBERT] to assume the 
chair. 

Mr. ALBERT assumed the chair. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 527 

Resolved, etc., That Hon. Jon W. McCor- 
MACK, a Representative from the State of 
Massachusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the 
Senate be notified by the Clerk of the elec- 
tion of Hon. Jonn W. McCormack as Speak- 
er pro tempore during the absence of the 
Speaker. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. At- 
BERT]. The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE administered the oath of 
office to the Speaker pro tempore, 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


1958 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 

follows: 
House Resolution 528 

Whereas April 14, 1958, 68th anniversary 
of the founding of the Pan American Union, 
marks another milestone in the continuous 
and mutually gratifying relationship of the 
21 American Republics; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
ever since the founding of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union has encouraged cooperation for 
the common security and welfare in the 
mutual best interests and aspirations of the 
peoples of this hemisphere; and 

Whereas the 21 respective legislatures 
traditionally honor the observance of April 
14 as Pan American Day, symbolizing inter- 
American friendship; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives is 
cognizant that this friendship is one of the 
greatest safeguards of our mutual security, 
cemented by fraternal bonds which con- 
tribute to peace and progress in this hemi- 
sphere and consequently throughout the 
world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extend its most cordial greetings to 
the representative bodies of each of the 
other American Republics on the occasion 
of Pan American Day and its profound de- 
sire for the maintenance of mutually bene- 
ficial relationships, in recognition of the 
importance of inter-American cooperation 
and solidarity to the peace and security of 
the hemisphere and of the Free World. 

Copies of the present resolution shall be 
distributed to the legislatures of the Ameri- 
can Republics and to the Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks immediately 
following the remarks I am about to 
make; also that all Members may have 
5 legislative days within which to extend 
their remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on the subject of Pan American 
Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. FASCELL. Iyield. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, is the 
3 Calendar going to be called to- 
day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
day has been set aside for exercises in 
connection with Pan American Day. The 
Private Calendar will be called following 
the conclusion of those exercises. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to thank the gentleman from Florida 
for yielding to me and to assure him that 
I shall listen with great interest to his 
address on this great occasion. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are celebrating 
the 68th anniversary of the founding of 
the Pan American Union, now the Sec- 
retariat of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. This day is traditionally 
observed by the 21 American Republics 
as Pan American Day. 

This day is not merely one day set 
aside for recognition of the friendship 
which binds the republics of the hemi- 
sphere but also serves as a symbol of 


With- 
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cooperation between the United States 
and Latin America in cementing the 
good will existing between us. Pan 
American Day recalls to mind that the 
Organization of American States, as an 
agency, has done much to bring our 
countries closer together. On several 
occasions in the past few years, the 
Organization, through statesmanlike 
action, was able to avert serious disputes 
which arose between sister American 
Republics. The Organization has done 
much in the fields of economics, health, 
sanitation, and social welfare, and con- 
tinues to be a strong force in building 
the solidarity of the hemisphere. 

More than a century ago Simón Boli- 
var, the great Latin-American leader 
and patriot, made the prophetic decla- 
ration that in the freedom of America 
lies the hope of the world. It was not 
until 1889 that a common goal for West- 
ern Hemisphere solidarity was estab- 
lished by the International American 
Conference in Washington, D. C. To- 
day the Organization of American 
States amply demonstrates that the 
sharing of the responsibility for the 
preservation of freedom can result in a 
reconciliation of divergent opinions and 
different backgrounds that serve as a 
bulwark of security and cooperation. 

The joint endeavors of the Latin- 
American countries and of the United 
States have shared the same common 
purposes, and in an atmosphere of good 
neighborliness our differences and mu- 
tual problems have been resolved to the 
benefit of all. 

In this hemisphere we have had the 
courage to approach openly many prob- 
lems for which solutions had not been 
found in international society. Some 
of these problems have found their first 
solution in the Americas. On other 
problems we have made the greatest 
progress toward an eventual solution 
that has yet been achieved. These ac- 
complishments have been achieved be- 
cause we do not let differences of opinion 
divide us or breed distrust among us. 

In the Americas we have developed a 
hemispheric approach to security which 
was sealed in the Rio Treaty of 1947. 
We unanimously agreed that an attack 
on any one State would be considered 
an attack on all. This concept of col- 
lective security has served as a pattern 
for the strengthening of the entire Free 
World. 

We all share the conviction that the 
solidarity of the American States con- 
tributes to the discharge of our historic 
responsibility to make of these lands a 
better home for all our citizens and for 
our children, and a better inheritance 
for other generations of Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor and a priv- 
ilege for us to salute the Organization 
of American States on Pan American 
Day and to tender our sincere respects 
to the governments and the peoples of 
the Latin-American Republics. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have enjoyed tremendously, I would say 
to the gentleman, his remarks on Pan 
American Day. We cannot stress too 
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often the solidarity we have among the 
Americas. It was my great privilege to 
be one of the delegates to the Inter- 
American Conference at Mexico City re- 
sulting in the act of Chapultepec, which 
I think has done so very much in a co- 
operative military way. I congratulate 
the gentleman, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include with my remarks at this time 
an editorial from the Lowcll Sun praising 
Pan American Week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetis? 

There was no objection. 

(The editorial is as follows:) 

PAN AMERICAN WEEK 

The annual Pan American Week observ- 
ance in the Western Hemisphere commem- 
orates the historic occasion on April 14, 1890, 
when the 21 Republics of the America’s 
pooled their intellectual and diplomatic re- 
sources in an effort to promote the peace, 
the prosperity and particularly the good will 
of the Western World. 

The Pan American Union that emerged 
from the first internationel conference of 
American states in Washington 68 years ago 
is one of the oldest and most successful of 
all international movements for the im- 
provement of human relations. 

As the forerunner of the present Organi- 
zation of American States, created in 1948 
at the Bogotá Conference, it has been an 
integral part of the continuing program to 
dedicate the material and human resources 
of the American Republics to the profit and 
happiness of mankind. 

That the pursuit of peace has persisted and 
prospered without discouragement over this 
long span of years, in the face of tremen- 
dous obstacles and difficulties, reflects the 
wisdom and integrity of the hemispheric 
leadership as a whole. 

There have been serious and even critical 
estrangements between the Republics. But 
the nations and peoples of the two great con- 
tinents have never abandoned the basic pur- 
pose of making justice and brotherhood and 
good neighborliness the ultimate and per- 
manent way of life of the Western World. 

The American Republics have carried on 
this vital work of peace and good will. As 
equals and with respect for racial and reli- 
gious and political differences. 

They have given the whole world a rich 
example of how it is possible for good neigh- 
bors to live amicably and profitably together. 

This is an important anniversary, and the 
warmth and enthusiasm of its observance 
attest the determination of the peoples of 
the Americas to make the way of peace the 
ultimate way of the world. 


Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her remarks and for her con- 
tinued interest in Pan American solidar- 
ity, particularly as she comes from New 
England. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
New England we feel very strongly about 
it. And most wholeheartedly endorse 
every friendly action taken to unite us. 
It means much not only to our happiness 
and well being but to our security. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, would like to commend our colleague 
from the great State of Florida for in- 
troducing this resolution which I feel is 
one of the greatest importance. Our 
solidarity with our Latin American, 
South American and Central American 
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cornerstones of our own freedom and our 
own strength. I would also like to re- 
mind the gentleman that this year for 
the first time in Rio de Janeiro, the 
Interparliamentary Union will hold its 
big conference. As the gentleman 
doubtless knows, every Member of the 
House of Representatives and every 
Member of the Senate is automatically 
a member of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and I sincerely hope that on this 
occasion, the United States will go to 
that conference and have a truly repre- 
sentative delegation there so that the 
people of Latin America can see that we 
are with them and that we stand to- 
gether with them on this very great 
occasion. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her very timely and impor- 
tant reminder with reference to the 
Interparliamentary Union. I congratu- 
late her on her usual concise and clear 
statement of the importance of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 14 and 21 American Republics cele- 
brate the anniversary of a dream come 
true. Over 130 years ago 2 men, 1 North 
American and the other South Ameri- 
can, envisaged a union of the free na- 
tions of America. 

In South America, the great liberator, 
Simón Bolivar, conceived of a union of 
the democracies of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The draft prepared by Bolivar 
for the conference he called in Panama 
in 1826 contained these prophetic words: 

This congress seems destined to form the 
vastest league, the most extraordinary and 
the strongest which has ever appeared on 
earth. * * * No one of (the nations) will be 
weak in respect to any other; no one will be 
stronger. A perfect equilibrium would be 
established in this truly new order of things. 
The strength of all would come to the aid of 
any one which might suffer from the aggres- 
sion of a foreign enemy. 


In the young United States of America 
another statesmen was dreaming along 
the same lines. Henry Clay, Secretary 
of State under President Adams, observ- 
ing Russia, Prussia and Austria plot to 
restore the Spanish monarch to Spain’s 
former dominions in America, urged the 
creation of a human-freedom league 
uniting all nations from Hudson Bay to 
Cape Horn. 

Both men were to be disappointed in 
their lifetimes. Their dream of a New 
World, set apart from the rivalries and 
bloodletting of the Old, and united in 
defense of its republican ideals, did not 
spring into being full blown. Two-thirds 
of a century passed before sentiment in 
the Americas caught up with the fore- 
sight of Bolivar and Clay. 

It is quite true that during the 19th 
century many border and other dis- 
putes were settled amicably between the 
nations of the New World. But a num- 
ber of episodes betrayed early visions 
of a peaceful America. The Paraguayan 
War with Paraguay, Brazil, Argentina, 
and Uruguay embroiled in fratricidal 
struggle, the war of the Pacific when 
Chile went into battle against Peru and 
Bolivia, and our own war with Mexico 
belied the aspirations of the early vi- 
sionaries that the scourge of war could 
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be eliminated in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Besides engaging in combat with each 
other, the American nations ignored an- 
other facet of Bolivar’s dream—unity 
against foreign aggression. To mention 
the most flagrant case, when the French 
imposed Maximilian as monarch of 
Mexico in the 1860’s, none of Mexico's 
sister nations rose to its aid. 

Despite intermittent warfare and de- 
faults in solidarity, the conviction that 
the New World could be a breeding 
ground for peace and cooperation con- 
tinued to take root. Finally, in 1889 a 
first step was made toward the conti- 
nental cooperation which Clay and Bo- 
livar had urged. It was but a timid 
step. Men from 18 of the then 19 exist- 
ing republics met in Washington; their 
mission—to discuss commercial coop- 
eration. Although there was much 
quoting from the early visionaries at 
that first inter-American parley, the 
delegates did not exceed their man- 
dates, They stuck closely to commer- 
cial considerations. 

Yet that meeting laid the groundwork 
for the great Organization of American 
States we know today. One of the acts 
of the First Inter-American Conference 
was the creation of an International Un- 
ion of American Republics with head- 
quarters in Washington. The Interna- 
tional Union was, in fact, no union at 
all. It was no more than a commercial 
bureau, the avowed purpose of which 
was to distribute commercial informa- 
tion to merchants and shippers. It cost 
the modest sum of $36,000 an- 
nually to maintain. The two smallest 
countries contributed less than $100 each 
for its support. So unimportant was the 
establishment of the Bureau considered 
that no ratification was required from 
the 18 member nations. 

Yet from that little Bureau established 
on April 14, 68 years ago, grew the robust 
Organization of American States whose 
birthday we so gratefully commemorate 
today. Step by step, and only when 
public opinion in the Americas was ready 
for change, the American republics 
granted new functions to its fledgling or- 
ganization. At the second Pan Ameri- 
can Conference in Mexico City in 1901, 
the Guatemalan delegate proposed that 
the Bureau begin to operate outside the 
purely commercial sphere. It was not, 
however, until 1906 at the third confer- 
ence in Rio de Janeiro that the Bureau 
was endowed with certain noncommer- 
cial functions, Then it was empowered 
to act as a permanent committee for the 
Inter-American Conferences and to rec- 
ommend topics to be included in the pro- 
gram of future conferences. 

In 1910 the Bureau’s name was 
changed to the familiar Pan American 
Union, That same year it really began 
to look as if the idea of periodic inter- 
American conferences was here to stay. 
The member governments contributed, 
along with a sizable grant from Andrew 
Carnegie, to the building of a perma- 
nent headquarters, the beautiful Pan 
American Union Building on the corner 
of Constitution Avenue and 17th Street 
NW 


of course, a building alone will not 
make an institution function. The 
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magnificent headquarters of the League 
of Nations in Geneva could not save the 
League from crumbling. In the case of 
the Pan American Union, a positive, if 
intangible, spirit of inter-American 
brotherhood kept Bolivar’s dream alive. 
Even when wracked by stormy discus- 
sion, misunderstanding, and mistrust, 
the Pan American Union hung together. 

It is truly a marvel that the inter- 
American cooperative endeavor with- 
stood the political storms of the first 
quarter of the 20th century. During 
that period the United States pursued 
policies which were bitterly unpopular 
in Latin America. In particular, the 
unilateral application by the United 
States of the Monroe Doctrine to pre- 
vent real or imagined threats of Euro- 
pean intervention caused grave concern 
south of the Rio Grande, as did uni- 
lateral intervention by United States 
Armed Forces to protect American lives 
and property. Latin American suspi- 
cions and fears were reflected in their 
reluctance to grant the Pan American 
Union any substantial powers. The 
mere fact that the Pan American Union 
headquarters was located, as cynics were 
wont to say, “in the shadow of the State 
Department” caused Latin Americans 
to shy away. 

Fortunately, the era of animosity that 
could have scuttled the Pan American 
Union came to a close in the 193078. 
The adoption by the United States of the 
good neighbor policy, with its concomi- 
tant abandonment of intervention in the 
affairs of the Latin American Republics, 
ushered in a new era of cooperation for 
mutual peace and prosperity. The 
change came none too soon. With bit- 
terness laid to rest, the 21 American Re- 
publics were ready to meet together the 
challenge posed by the Axis. 

The inter-American system as it op- 
erated during the war proved its value, 
It was, however, a loose-knit organiza- 
tion, the result of a topsy-turvy evolu- 
tionary growth. After the war the 
American Republics decided to formalize 
their relationship. In Rio in 1947, all 
solemnly signed a mutual defense pact 
in which they agree to resist aggression 
or the threat of aggression from what- 
ever source, A year later at Bogota, the 
old man among regional organizations 
got its first constitution. The Bogota 
Charter puts into writing what had al- 
ready been established by more than a 
half century of trial and error. 

Today, 10 years since the old Pan 
American Union formally became the 
Organization of American States with a 
permanent secretariat, and with its 
principles, purposes, and function de- 
fined, we can point gratefully to a proud 
record of achievement. The American 
Republics work together through the 
OAS for our mutual defense against the 
enemies of freedom and our mutual of- 
fense against poverty, disease, and ig- 
norance, 

On several occasions the OAS has 
saved the peace between sister republics. 
Again last year the peacemaking ma- 
chinery of the OAS was called upon to 
settle what promised to be an ugly flare- 
up. Tensions mounted on the mutual 
border between Honduras and Nicaragua 
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over a disputed boundary. The drift 
seemed to be toward war. At that point, 
both countries invoked the Rio Treaty, 
and the machinery of the OAS began to 
roll. The Council met in emergency ses- 
sion. A five-man factfinding commit- 
tee composed of the OAS ambassadors 
from Argentina, Bolivia, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, and the United States was sent to 
make an on-the-spot investigation. The 
Governments of Nicaragua and Hondu- 
ras demonstrated full confidence in the 
- OAS team, even though the members 
were from farflung points in the hemi- 
sphere. Soon raw tempers were soothed 
and itchy fingers released from triggers, 
proving once more that the American re- 
gional system is indeed a potent instru- 
ment for peace. 

Among the many developments in the 
OAS last year, one in particular merits 
mention. Following up President Eisen- 
hower’s suggestion made at the historic 
Panama meeting of chief executives, a 
committee of Presidential representa- 
tives met to discuss and make recom- 
mendations for making the OAS a more 
effective instrument of inter-American 
cooperation. The subcommittees ap- 
pointed to formulate recommendations 
were in almost continuous session from 
January until May. They produced 27 
recommendations, touching in the main 
upon the fields of economic and financial 
matters, agriculture, social welfare, 
health, education, and technical coop- 
eration. Implementation of the propos- 
als should open a vigorous new era of 
inter-American cooperation. 

It is only proper that we should salute 
with pardonable pride and profound 
gratitude the Organization of American 
States on this, its birthday. It is equally 
proper on this day to renew our dedica- 
tion to the ideals of inter-American 
brotherhood which spark the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Bolivar’s and 
Clay’s prophetic conception of a union 
of American Republics has proved a 
mighty force for promoting the peace 
and prosperity of its members. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, following 
precedent set by the American colonies, 
the Central and South Americans fought 
and won their independence from Spain. 
By the Monroe Doctrine and subsequent 
actions on the part of the United States, 
the Spanish-American states have come 
to rely upon their neighbor to the north 
for protection against foreign aggression 
and, due to their economic dependence, 
they have been intimately associated 
with us in matters of trade and finance. 

Due to underdevelopment of natural 
resources, many of which the United 
States needs, and its accompanying low- 
living standards of their population, the 
nations of Latin America need our eco- 
nomic assistance as much as we need 
their resources and their friendship. 

In these days of tense international 
relations, when our major problems have 
centered in European and Asiatic coun- 
tries, it is well to remind ourselves that 
Western Hemisphere solidarity is an ob- 
jective we dare not overlook. It is not 
enough that our inter-American rela- 
tions have been amicable, It is most 
important that we take all steps pos- 
sible to encourage their internal eco- 
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nomic development and strengthen their 
political and social stability. 

In short, the Western World must 
stand together if we would maintain the 
democratic way in a world threatened 
by the philosophy of communism. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day marked the 68th anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan-American Union 
which was created to promote coopera- 
tion among the countries of North, Cen- 
tral, and South America. All the people 
of the Americas have every reason to 
express their gratitude that so great a 
group of nations as these 21 American 
Republics of ours—covering such a vast 
area and including millions of human 
beings—have definitely found a way of 
working together in order to establish 
a just and lasting peace. 

Our country has the distinction of 
being the first of the American Re- 
publics to become independent, and we 
can pride ourselves on the fact that our 
sister republics of this hemisphere, as 
they secured their own independence, 
patterned their national constitutions 
on our own Constitution. 

It is indeed gratifying to recall the 
many interchanges with our sister re- 
publics which upheld and developed 
further understanding and cemcnted 
friendship through the official agencies 
of government. The progress made to 
date is a glorious chapter in world his- 
tory. With a firm purpose and a spirit 
of unity the Western Hemisphere Re- 
publics look forward to further perfect- 
ing an understanding and trust upon 
which our country and our neighbors 
shall always meet. 

In spite of their occasional internal 
political squabbles, and economic prob- 
lems, the Pan American family of na- 
tions offers all mankind an example in 
friendly relations and cooperation that 
would be difficult to equal. It is a pleas- 
ure and privilege to join my colleagues 
in paying tribute to those who work with 
us to promote hemispheric solidarity 
and good will. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been our custom in Congress to set aside 
a day to pay special tribute to the Pan 
American system. Those of us who 
have watched inter-American ties grow 
and strengthen over the years are indeed 
gratified today. Since 1890, when the 
American Republics first met in a hemi- 
spherewide conference to find ways to 
cooperate for their mutual benefit, many 
mutations and additions to the orig- 
inal pattern of collaboration have 
erected the finest, most effective inter- 
national organization in the history of 
mankind. 

We can indeed be proud today of our 
Organization of American States. In its 
10 years of existence, the OAS has 
earned its reputation as the model of in- 
ternational organizations. Here in the 
New World we have proved that many 
nations of diverse races, speaking Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, French, English, and a 
variety of Indian tongues, some more 
richly endowed than their neighbors, 
can live together peaceably. With a 
true respect for the sovereign juridical 
equality of each member State, we have 
worked out a system for the frank and 
loyal exchange of views without the at- 
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tending suspicions and fears that mar 
cnet international efforts at coopera- 
on. 

The Organization of American States’ 
notable record for keeping the peace in 
America is perhaps not as well known 
as it should be. The fact is that the 
Council of the OAS on a number of 
occasions in the past decade, by prompt 
and stern action, averted bloodshed in 
the hemisphere. But credit must go, 
too, to the individual American Repub- 
lics. In the last analysis, the OAS has 
proved so capable because its members 
sincerely desire it to function, and coop- 
erate with it. 

We cannot praise the peacemaking 
functions of the OAS too highly. It is 
indeed a great boon to the Latin Amer- 
ican countries not to have to maintain 
major war machines out of fear of their 
neighbors. As for the United States, 
we can count the OAS a blessing in this 
respect, too. Without great power, nat- 
urally we have nothing to fear from at- 
tack by any of our Latin American 
neighbors. Yet just knowing that in- 
ternational strife and contention, al- 
ways an invitation to the Communists, 
does not exist at our back door is a ma- 
jor contribution to our own security. 

The American Republics have long 
known that no nation can progress cut 
off and aloof from its neighbors. For 
over two-thirds of a century we in the 
Western Hemisphere have been broad- 
ening the areas in which international 
cooperation profits all the participants. 
The OAS has encouraging programs 
going forward in such diverse fields as 
nuclear energy, child welfare, and geog- 
raphy and history, among many others. 

One thing is certain. None of us 
would knowingly set out to injure a sister 
republic. Certainly, as in any family, 
differences of opinion and different judg- 
ments of what is best for the American 
community will arise. All of us, north 
and south of the Rio Grande, can be 
grateful that in the Organization of 
American States we have an instrument 
for tempering dissensions and for seek- 
ing constructive solutions. 

On this, the 68th anniversary of. the 
inter-American way of life, I would like 
to send our greetings to the 180 million 
people in the Latin American Republics. 
Joined together as we all are by the rich- 
ness and diversity of our cultures, by our 
shared faith in the western values of and 
the dignity and worth of man, we are 
bound to move steadily forward to 
achieve our declared goal of a peaceful, 
free, progressive hemisphere. 

Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
has been set aside as Pan American 
Week, a time to commemorate our inter- 
American system. April 14 marks 68 
years since the establishment in 1890 of 
the little commercial bureau, the Amer- 
ican Republics’ first joint attempt at con- 
tinuing cooperation. This year the cele- 
bration is somewhat special, for it also 
marks a decade since the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States 
meeting in Bogotá drew up a formal 
charter for the inter-American arrange- 
ment and baptised it, the “Organization 
of American States.” 

Commenting on the anniversaries in 
last Sunday’s Washington Post, my 
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friend, Karl G. Meyer, calls attention to 
a curious fact. He writes: 

Latin America, according to the venerable 
stereotype, is a region of turbulence and 
revolution where governments rise and fall 
like chaff blown in the breeze. 

Yet, strangely, this reputedly turbulent area 
has been able to succeed—where most of the 
world has failed—in banishing the plague of 
war and in forging the oldest and most stable 
regional organization in the world. 


The Organization of American States 
is indeed a remarkable international de- 
velopment. Twenty-one sovereign and 
independent nations are joined together 
by a conviction that peace and coopera- 
tion will redound to the mutual benefit of 
all. In line with this belief, they have 
empowered the OAS to safeguard the 
peace and to promote the well-being of 
the hemisphere. 

The Charter of the OAS proclaims the 
following as the purpose of the OAS: 

(a) To strengthen the peace and se- 
curity of the continent; 

(b) To prevent possible causes of dif- 
ficulties and to ensure the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes that may arise among 
the member states; 

(c) To provide for common action on 
the part of those States in the event of 
aggression; 

(d) To seek the solution of political, 
juridicial and economic problems that 
may arise among them; and 

(e) To promote, by cooperative action, 
their economic, social and cultural 
development. 

MAINTAINING INTER-AMERICAN PEACE 


In its decade of existence, the OAS 
has chalked up an enviable record. Per- 
haps its most important contribution has 
been its role as guardian of the peace. 
The new organization had just started to 
function when it was called upon to head 
off an impending conflict between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. On over a half 
dozen occasions in the past 10 years, the 
OAS has successfully averted full scale 
war from exploding in the Americas. 

Last year the Council of the OAS was 
called upon to act in a controversy be- 
tween Honduras and Nicaragua. The 
manner in which the peace-making ma- 
chinery swung into action is a tribute to 
the sincere desire for peace of all the 
member states. On May 1 the Council 
of the OAS met to consider a note from 
the Government of Honduras in which it 
was claimed that Nicaraguan troops had 
invaded Honduran territory. The fol- 
lowing day Nicaragua in a note to the 
Council denounced Honduras as “the ag- 
gressor state.” 

The council met in special session on 
May 2. The chairman appointed an in- 
vestigating committee composed of the 
representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Panama, and the United States. 
Within 24 hours the committee of five 
ambassadors was on its way to the scene 
of the disturbances. It met with au- 
thorities of the Honduran Government, 
then flew on to Nicaragua. As a result 
of its good offices, the committee suc- 
ceeded in getting both governments to 
sign a cease-fire agreement. 

The investigating committee, from 
the time of its establishment, had the 
collaboration of military experts as- 
signed by the governments of the coun- 
tries represented on the committee. On 
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May 6 a committee of military advis- 
ors was set up to investigate the accu- 
sations made by both sides and to work 
out the technical and military aspects 
of the troop withdrawal plans. Several 
days later, in response to a request from 
the council, the governments of Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela offered the serv- 
ices of officers of their armed forces. 

But the OAS went further than a 
mere cease fire. The council went 
ahead and recommended procedures for 
reaching a peaceful settlement regard- 
ing the disputed territory which had 
led to the armed flare-up. -in ad hoc 
committee of five was set up to collabo- 
rate with the Governments of Hondu- 
ras and Nicaragua in complying with 
the council’s recommendations. Finally, 
on June 28, the ad hoc committee was 
able to report to the council that the 
disputants had agreed to submit their 
disagreement to the International Court 
of Justice. 

I have dwelled at length on the latest 
activity of the OAS in keeping hemis- 
phere peace. On this, the anniversary 
of the inter-American system, the steady, 
determined efforts of the American Re- 
publics to realize a world of law deserve 
resounding recognition. The American 
Republics are every bit as nationalistic 
and as sovereignty-conscious as nations 
elsewhere on the globe. However, there 
exists a strong unity of purpose and 
resolution that force shall never again 
be an instrument of national policy in 
our hemisphere. 

OAS BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 


But the OAS is designed to do more 
than ‘preserve the peace. Its astute 
framers realized that true peace signifies 
more than an absence of armed conflict. 
Hence, they included in the charter 
that one of the purposes of the OAS is 
to promote, by cooperative action, the 
economic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment of the member States. 

The OAS is trying to speed the day 
when the social and technological de- 
velopments of the 20th century will find 
widespread application throughout the 
hemisphere, 

As long ago as 1902 the American Re- 
publics established the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau designed “to lend its 
best aid and experience toward the widest 
possible protection of public health of 
each Republic, in order that diseases 
may be eliminated and that commerce 
may be facilitated.” The Bureau has 
helped set up health centers and has 
promoted successful campaigns for the 
control of smallpox, TB, venereal dis- 
ease, and other ailments. A dramatic 
exhibition of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau’s work was demonstrated in its 
program in Haiti. In 1949 the most 
devastating health problem in Haiti was 
yaws, a painful disease which incapaci- 
tates its victims, causing great economic 
loss as well as human suffering. Haiti 
requested PASB help in planning a pro- 
gram to eliminate the crippler. Within 
5 years yaws was virtually eliminated 
from Haiti, at a cost of 30 cents per per- 
son. As Dr. Fred Soper, Director of the 
PASB has written: 

The economic benefits to the Haitian 
economy resulting from the eradication of 
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yaws, a disease that attacked a large per- 
centage of the rural population of this pre- 
dominantly agricultural country, handicap- 


ping and incapacitating many, are incalcul- 
able. 


Presently, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau is spearheading a drive to eradi- 
cate malaria from the hemisphere, The 
American Republics have learned that 
eradication of malaria from one country 
is of little value unless the same result 
is achieved in neighboring nations, so 
that reinfection may be eliminated. In 
the case of malaria, as in so many other 
instances, coordinated efforts through 
hemisphere cooperation promise an end 
to another of mankind’s enemies, 

It is virtually impossible to list all of 
OAS’ achievements. Work goes forward 
in many areas simultaneously. One of 
the OAS goals is to teach millions of now 
illiterate inhabitants to read and to 
write. Under OAS auspices, 500 scholar- 
ships are to be awarded for advanced 
studies. At the same time, agricultural 
experimental stations are working out 
new methods in agriculture to increase 
crop yields and are training technicians 
in modern farming procedures. The 
OAS’ Inter-American Housing Center in 
Colombia is training men to build vitally 
needed housing by the least expensive, 
most efficient methods. Similar proj- 
ects regarding transportation, nuclear 
energy, tourism, trade, statistics, and 
child care are underway. 

Alberto Lleras Camargo, the brilliant 
Secretary General of the OAS from 1947 
to 1954, once said: 

If all the people of the Americas could 
be converted into men of our times, the hu- 
man aggregate would be the most powerful 
moral, political, economic, and military force 
the world has ever known, 


In the Organization of American 
States we have a mighty instrument for 
achieving that goal. It is to be hoped 
that the next 10 years will see an ever 
broadening and strengthening of the 
activities of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. In the meantime, the 21 
American Republics are to be congratu- 
lated for the splendid model of interna- 
tional cooperation they have erected be- 
fore the world’s eyes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

2 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


HON, WILLIAM M. MILLER 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 25th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of service to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States by one 
of its most beloved employees. On 
April 16, 1933, Hon. William M. Miller, 
known to everyone as Fishbait“ com- 
menced his service with this body. 

He has served us in many capacities, 
as a post office employee, as messenger 
to the Doorkeeper, as Assistant Sergeant 
at Arms, and as Doorkeeper of the House 
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for the 81st, 82d, 84th, and 85th Con- 
gresses. He was minority Doorkeeper in 
the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

The Democratic Party, of which Fish- 
bait is a loyal and devoted member, has 
recognized and made use of his talents 
and ability in party conventions. He 
served as Assistant Sergeant at Arms for 
the 1944 Democratic National Conven- 
tion, and as Chief Doorkeeper at the 
1948, 1952, and 1956 Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions. 

While Fishbait is a loyal member of 
his party, the service he renders in his 
official capacity as Doorkeeper is just 
as available to a Republican as it is to 
a Democrat. He is appreciated and be- 
loved by all the Members of the House 
and by all its officials. Each Member 
of the House knows from experience 
that Fishbait’s desire to serve is genuine, 
and that it is no pretense. His duties 
are many and varied, and he performs 
all of them with a high degree of effi- 
ciency and punctuality. 

In addition to the fine record which 
Fishbait has made over the years as 
an official of the House of Representa- 
tives, he has also established his record 
as a faithful Christian and member of 
the Baptist Church. He is a beloved 
and devoted member of the Fountain 
Memorial Baptist Church here in Wash- 
ington. Those who are well acquainted 
with Fishbait know that he follows the 
Golden Rule and practices the tenets of 
Christianity. 

I am certainly glad on this 25th anni- 
versary of his entering the service of 
the House of Representatives to extend 
congratulations to him and to wish for 
him many more pleasant and successful 
years in his official capacity. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Private Calendar Day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Private Calendar. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10094) 
for the relief of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AGAPITO JOROLAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 280) for 
the relief of Agapito Jorolan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, on the date of 
enactment of this act, Agapito Jorolan, of 
Orlando, Fla., is relieved of any liability to 
repay to the United States the remaining 
unpaid balance of the sum which was errone- 
ously paid him during the period from April 
1952 to August 1955 by the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, Department of the 
Navy, as the result of the failure of such Serv- 
ice to deduct from his salary (pursuant to 
sec. 2 (b) of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, 5 U. S. C. 715 
(b)) an amount equal to the amount he was 
entitled to receive in civil-service retirement 
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annuity payments during such period, the 
said Agapito Jorolan having been reemployed 
by such Service subsequent to his retirement 
on March 31, 1952, under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FACILITATING ADMISSION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 576) to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Polytimi D, Alezizos, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bill Loule Morris, citizens 
of the United States, 

Seo. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Sol Car- 
rillo and Nelson Carrillo, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs, Fred K. Carrillo, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Amelia 
Ciccone, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Ciccone, citizens of the United States. 

Sec, 4. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Maria Ciccone shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien minor child of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Ciccone, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Etsuko 
Yamada Hartwig shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. Samuel A. Hartwig, a citizen of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Con- 
nie Maria Fennessey, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Chief Warrant Officer and Mrs. Francis Fen- 
nessey, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 7. For the purpoees of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Donato 
Scarano, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr, and Mrs. 
Ralph Scarano, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Jelena (Helen) 
Polhoyski shall be held and considered to be 
the minor alien child of Vladimir Polhovsky, 
who was granted first preference status by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
on January 9, 1957. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child Zdenka 
Elizabeth Wukovich, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Roy Wukovich, a citizen of the United 
States, 

Sec. 10. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Luigi Mariano, shall be held 
and considered to be the minor alien child 
of Guido Mariano, a lawful resident of the 
United States. 

Sec. 11. No natural parent of the adopted 
beneficiaries of this act shall, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, after the enacting clause, insert 
new sections 1, 2, and 3 to read as follows: 

“That, for the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Santiago S. Nazareta shall 
be held and considered to be the alien minor 
child of Blas N. Nazareta, a citizen of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 202 (a) and (b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Mrs. Dudley Anthony 
Rhodes, nee Mary Grundy, shall be held to 
be a native of Great Britain for immigration 
purposes. 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of section 101 (a) 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Artemio N. Jangaon shall 
be held and considered to be the minor 
alien child of M. Sgt. Epimaco B. Jangaon, a 
citizen of the United States.” 

On page 1, line 3, strike out the words 
“That, for” and substitute in lieu thereof 
“Sec. 4. For“. 

On page 1, line 8, strike out “Sec. 2.” and 
substitute “Sec. 5.” 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “Sec. 3.” and 
substitute “Sec. 6.” 

On page 2, line 8, strike out “Sec. 4.” and 
substitute “Sec. 7.” 

On page 2, line 13, strike out “Sec. 5.” and 
substitute “Sec. 8.“ 

On page 2, line 18, strike out “Sec. 6.” and 
substitute “Sec, 9.” 

On page 2, after line 22, insert a new sec- 
tion 10 to read as follows: 

“Stc. 10. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Yurdann Atakan shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien minor child of Charles D. LaRue, 
a citizen of the United States.” 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “Sec. 7” and 
substitute “Sec, 11,” 

On page 3, after line 2, insert a new sec- 
tion 12 to read as follows: 

“Src. 12. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Joritta Dapilmoto and Le- 
brada Dapilmoto shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the alien minor children of Sfc. 
Guadioso Dapilmoto, a citizen of the United 
States.” 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “Sec. 8.” and 
substitute “Sec. 13.” 

On page 3, line 7, after “January” strike 
out 9“ and substitute 7. 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “Sec, 9.” and 
substitute “Sec. 14.” 

On page 3, line 13, strike out “Sec. 10.“ and 
substitute “Sec. 15.” 4 

On page 3, after line 16, insert a new sec- 
tion 16 to read as follows: 

"Sec. 16. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Michele 
Attanasio shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome G. Attanasio, citizens of the United 
States.” 

On page 3, line 17, strike out “Sec. 11.“ and 
substitute “Sec. 17.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
ae to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 580) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Giuseppe 
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Stefano and Carlo DiMarzio shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees: Pro- 
vided, That suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertakings, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Tadeusz Gasowski, 
Anita Soave, Jose Maria Chan-Caballero, Mrs. 
Chie Imaizumi Chao, Clement Alphonso 
Kepple, Magallano Tiong, Joseph Wha Dee 
Loo, Margaret Chan Loo, Mary Loo, Josephine 
Loo, John Loo, Ivo Paiva, Sho Ging Wong, 
Ryoichi Izawa, Anton Stanak, Tran Kinh 
Khe, Mrs. Ping Ying Chang Tal, Nora Pi-Yen 
Tai, Yuan Fhing Tai, Sister Ignatia (Marie 
Nicodemia Wilhelmina Kohlmann), Sister 
Charlotte (Marie J. Mathijssen), Sister Lau- 
rentia (Johanna Gertrude Theresia Smeets), 
Sister Bernardine .(Maria Hendrika Hege- 
man), Sister Petronella (Johanna Monica 
Plasmans), Sister Raymonde (Wilhelmina 
Grada Weyn), Siufeng Huang, and Amado 
Martelino shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to each alien as pro- 
vided for in this section of this act, if such 
alien was classifiable as a quota immigrant 
at the time of the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to reduce by one 
the quota for the quota area to which the 
alien is chargeable for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Louis Rodriquez (alias 
Rudolfo Rivera) shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. 

Src. 4. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of ar- 
rest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the cases of Emilia Rodriguez Padilha, Maria 
Carmela DiMascio, Charlotte A. Ruffman, 
Ingeborg Bildii, Cherine Khalil Matta, Han- 
nah Bloomfield, and Sultane P. Aboudi. 
From and after the date of the enactment of 
this act, the said persons shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued: Provided, That suit- 
able and proper bonds or undertakings, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in the cases of Inge- 
borg Bildii and Cherine Khalil Matta. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 7, strike out the name 
“Fhing” and substitute “Shing”. 

On page 2, lines 8 and 9, strike out the 
name ‘(Marie J. Mathijssen)” and substitute 
the name “(Marie J. Matthijssen)”. 

On page 2, line 12, strike out the name 
“Weyn” and substitute “Weijn”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, WALTER of 
Pennsylvania; On page 1, line 4, after “Act” 
strike out “Guiseppe Stefano and”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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BERNARD J. HOFFMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6390) 
for the relief of Bernard J. Hoffman, do- 
ing business under the trade name Pyro 
Guard Service Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ber- 
nard J. Hoffman, doing business under the 
trade name Pyro Guard Service Co., of 1311 
West Foster, Chicago 40, Ill, the sum of 
$4,500. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims under con- 
tract with Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Iron Mountain, Mich., No. V5211P-53, dated 
December 4, 1953, for additional costs in- 
curred through an error on the part of the 
staff of said Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding 81,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RICHARD ANTHONY NUNES, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7186) 
for the relief of Richard Anthony 
Nunes, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the estate of Richard Anthony Nunes, Jr., 
deceased, the sum of $10,000. Such sum is 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States, which claim is not cognizabie 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act, on ac- 
count of the death of Richard Anthony 
Nunes, Jr., on August 3, 1946, as the result of 
the explosion of a dud left by the United 
States Army at Nanakuli, Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 8 and 9: Strike the wo * 
which claim is not cognizable under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act,“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ROY HENDRICKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7718) 
for the relief of Roy Hendricks, of Moun- 
tain View, Alaska, 


April 15 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska, the 
sum of $661.70, in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government of the United 
States as reimbursement for performance of 
towing service, repairs, and storage of two 
trucks seized in or about June 1952, under 
court process by the United States marshal's 
office, Anchorage, Alaska: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY IN ALABAMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9362) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to 
Post 924, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey to the George N. Meredith Post 924, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Anniston, Ala., all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the real property containing three 
and five-tenths acres, more or less, more par- 
ticularly described in section 2, upon pay- 
ment by such post to the United States with- 
in 3 years after the date of enactment of this 
act of an amount equal to the fair market 
value of such real property as determined by 
the Secretary. Such amount shall be covy- 
ered into the Tréasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts, 

Sec. 2, The real property referred to in the 
first section of this act is more particularly 
described as follows: 

All that tract or parcel. of land lying and 
being in the southeast quarter of the north- 
west quarter of section 29, township 15 south, 
range 8 east, Huntsville meridian, Calhoun 
County, Ala., more particularly described as 
follows: 

Beginning at a point which is on the 
boundary of the reservation of Fort McClellan 
and at boundary marker 59, at the southwest 
corner of said southeast quarter of the north- 
west quarter of section, thence north 00 de- 
grees 38 minutes east along said boundary 
430.0 feet, thence north 75 degrees east 185 
feet more or less to the western right-of- 
way line of a proposed State highway oppo- 
site centerline station 26 plus 00 of said 
highway, thence south 39 degrees 26 minutes 
30 seconds east along said right-of-way line 
243.39 feet to a point opposite the P T at 
centerline station 23 plus 56.61 of said pro- 
posed highway, thence southeasterly from 
a tangent bearing of south 39 degrees 26 min- 
utes 30 seconds east around a curve to the 
right with a radius of 1,091.9 feet along said 
right-of-way line an arc distance of 345.5 
feet more or less to the south line of afore- 
said southeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 29, thence north 89 degrees 
14 minutes west along said south line 512.1 
feet more or less to the point of beginning 
containing 3.5 acres more or less. 


1958 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States,” 

Page 1, line 10, strike the words “within 
8 years after the date of enactment of this 
Act”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A 
bill to provide for the conveyance of cer- 
tain real property of the United States 
to Post 924, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN LANDS TO 
THE CHARLOTTE RUDLAND DAN- 
SIE ASSOCIATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2230) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands to the Charlotte 
Rudland Dansie Association. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to convey by patent, without monetary con- 
sideration therefor, the south half northeast 
quarter southwest quarter southeast quarter 
northeast quarter, section 21, township 27 
north, range 102 west, sixth principal meri- 
dan, Wyoming, to the Charlotte Rudland 
Dansie Association for maintenance as a 
memorial grave site. 

Sec. 2. The patent iseued pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 of this act shall contain a reservation 
to the United States of all mineral deposits 
in the lands and of the right to mine and re- 
move the same under applicable laws, regula- 
tions to be established by the Secretary, and 
terms and conditions which shall not be in- 
consistent with the use of the lands as a 
memorial grave site. 

Sec. 3. If at any time after issuance of 
patent under section 1 of this act the Char- 
lotte Rudland Dansie Association or its suc- 
cessor attempts to transfer title to or control 
over the lands to another without the consent 
of the Secretary or the lands are devoted to 
a use other than as a grave-site memorial to 
Charlotte Rudland Dansie or the association 
or its successor shall, after due notice from 
the Secretary, fail to maintain the site in a 
manner which the Secretary deems fitting 
and proper, title to the lands shall revert 
to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. GORDON H. HOOPLE, DR. 
DAVID W. BREWER, AND THE ES- 
TATE OF THE LATE DR. IRL H. 
BLAISDELL 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6283) 

for the relief of Dr. Gordon H. Hoople, 

Dr. David W. Brewer, and the estate of 

the late Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dr. Gordon H, 
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Hoople, Syracuse, N. Y., the sum of $2,369; 
to Dr. David W. Brewer, „N. Y. the 
sum of $60; and to the estate of the late Dr. 
Irl H. Blaisdell, Syracuse, N. Y., the sum of 
$315. The payment of such sums shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of Dr. Gor- 
don H. Hoople, Dr. David W. Brewer, and the 
late Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell against the United 
States for payment of the unpaid accounts 
for medical treatment and services ren- 
dered veterans from 1946 through 1952: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with 
these claims, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,369” and in- 
sert 81.774“; page 1, line 7, strike out “$60” 
and insert 820; page 1, line 9, strike out 
“$315” and insert “$170”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the. table. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der on Calendar Wednesday be dis- 
pensed with this week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, having 
conferred further with the distin- 
guished minority leader, I modify my 
original request and ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary may sit today while the House 
is in session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE BRUSSELS WORLD FAIR 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I raised the question of the 
suitability of the collection of works 
chosen to represent American art at the 
Brussels fair. 

Many others, including important 
segments of the American press, joined 
with me in urging that the proposed ex- 
hibit be broadened to include a wider 
range, and certainly a more exemplary 
sampling of American artists and Amer- 
ican art. 

Now I am pleased to have received a 
most encouraging letter from the Com- 
missioner General of the Brussels fair, 
Mr. Howard S. Cullman, who by various 
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means has undertaken to increase the 
scope of American artists’ representation 
at the international exhibition, 

The letter follows: 


OFFICE or THE UNITED STATES 

COMMISSIONER GENERAL, BRUSSELS, 

UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1958, 
Brussels, April 9, 1958. 
The Honorable ALBERT P. MORANO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Morano: Your letter of March 25 
has reached me here in Brussels and I want 
to thank you sincerely for your interest in 
our project, I am happy to have this op- 
portunity to review in detail some of the de- 
cision concerning the American fine arts rep- 
resentation in our pavilion. The misin- 
formed and personally colored editorial in 
the Art News has unfortunately greatly con- 
fused the public. 

Just as you, I am not myself a fine arts 
expert. But, just as you, I appreciate art 
in many ways. Recognizing this fact, I de- 
cided to get the best kind of professional 
help available. With the advice of Mr. John 
Walker, Director of the National Gallery, I 
appointed a seven-man fine arts advisory 
committee consisting of eminent American 
museum directors. My staff has been guided 
throughout its existence by the counsel of 
this group of professionals. 

Though the space assigned to the fine arts 
in the American pavilion had to be limited 
because of the wealth of other exhibits, we 
have tried to show a representative group 
of works from various fields. On the basis 
of recommendations from our fine arts ad- 
visory committee, we are showing United 
States Indian art, 19th century folk art and 
contemporary painting. In addition, we 
have collected, with the advice of our archi- 
tect, Mr. Edward D. Stone, a representative 
group of contemporary sculpture. You may 
recall that this was the only part of our 
effort appreciated by the Art News. 

Furthermore, the United State museums 
have lent, through my office, 38 world- 
famous masterpieces to the International 
art exhibit organized by the Belgian au- 
thorities. Among them are 16 major works 
by American artists like Hopper, Marin, 
Tobey, Graves, and others. 

It gives me pleasure to tell you that in 
addition (as a supplement to these separate 
exhibitions) we will exhibit other leading 
American painters in my official reception 
rooms and offices and we have borrowed and 
installed a group of about 30 American 
works of art in the official residence of the 
United States Ambassador for the duration 
of the fair. Among them is a brilliant large 
portrait by Sargent. Three important Rem- 
ingtons, which we had requested from the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Houston, Tex., were 
unfortunately denied us. The 15 important 
contemporary paintings lent to us by the 
Whitney Museum of American Art include 
works by Burchfield, Marin, Sheeler, De- 
muth, Graves and others. 

I hope very much that these facts will 
undo some of the impression that the ir- 
responsible editorial in the Art News may 
have created. I assure you that the cul- 
tural representation in the United States pa- 
vilion is going to be varied and of the high- 
est quality. It will represent our artistic 
origins as well as the different creative trends 
of today. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD S. CULLMAN, 
United States Commissioner General. 


PLEASANT RELATIONS WITH OUR 
NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is a re- 
freshing thing to look upon the pleasant 
relations the United States enjoys with 
our neighbor republics throughout the 
Western Hemisphere—particularly is 
this pleasing in contrast with the strife 
and turmoil; the bickering and distrust 
which accompany our efforts toward 
peace and world accord in other areas. 
I think, Mr. Speaker, that we tend to 
overlook the importance of the area in 
which we live and that we are intrigued 
too much with the machination of the 
old world. There is in this hemisphere 
the real promise of tomorrow. We find 
-here some of our staunchest friends and 
truest allies. Let us show them clearly 
and firmly that we are equally firm and 
strong in our friendship for and interest 
in them. 


THE MONTHS HAVE ALL RUN BY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in the Woburn Daily Times, March 31: 

THE MONTHS Have ALL Run By 


The Wisconsin grave of Joe McCarthy is 
greening fast. The heavy snows have 
melted. The ground is loosening to life. 
The simple, flat tombstone, with its barest 
facts, is like the cover of an old book that 
tells the legend of some giant in the distant 


It is only 1 month short of 1 short year 
since the Senate Chamber was his funeral 
parlor. The mourning Senators looked, al- 
most all of them, as though they all had 
Grafted Mr. Eisenhower's message of con- 
dolence—ill at ease, confused, their black 
suits looking as though they had been rented 
and their mourning as if it had been bor- 
Towed, 

Joe McCarthy was accused of having at- 
tacked freedom of thought and liberalism. 

Joe McCarthy was merely a simple man 
who said that when a man acts freely on the 
motivation of his free thoughts, that man 
must be held responsible for his acts. And 
when a man freely becomes a Communist, he 
should be held responsible for that free act. 

Joe McCarthy saw the central truth of his 
age: that his country, his faith, his civiliza- 
tion was at war with communism, war pure 
and simple. “This war will not end except by 
either victory or death for this civilization,” 
he said again and again. 

Was Joe McCarthy a great man? His stat- 
ure may best be measured by looking again 
and again at those that hated him. 

The tragedy in the life of Joe McCarthy is 
that he should have been stoned to death in 
the Senate where he fought ferociously, if 
not too tactfully, for what the Senate is—a 
free body of elected representatives deciding 
the destiny of a free people. As the days go 
by, more than one of those stalwart citizens 
wish to God they had those stones back 
again—they now know they would never 
haye thrown them. 

As on the day of his death, one year after 
we again say: May he rest in peace—the 
Same peace that he sought and fought for us 
all. 


JJ ͤ ͤ a SAS TEA ey. 
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And we anticipate, by a month, the anni- 
versary of Joe McCarthy’s death for this is 
Holy Week. And in Holy Week we can prof- 
itably take a spiritual inventory even of our 
political resentments and mistakes. 


MEMORY PERHAPS TRICKING 
TRUMAN 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning in the Banking and Currency 
Committee an objection was made to in- 
clude in our hearings on the labor-sur- 
plus areas and depressed areas an article 
by Mr. Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times. Yesterday in his testimony Mr. 
Truman in effect called Mr. Krock a liar. 
This article is in respect to Mr. Truman’s 
testimony on that point. 

If our committee wants to get the facts 
before drafting a bill I cannot under- 
stand why they want to suppress a 
reputable newspaperman replying to Mr. 
Truman. 

I tried to read the article in my 5 min- 
utes and Mr. Patman, of Texas, objected 
and the chairman, Mr. SPence, sustained 
the point of order. Apparently the 
Democratic members of our committee 
do not want the facts to be known. I, 
therefore, include at the end of these re- 
marks, Mr. Krock’s article and I hope 
that every Member of Congress and the 
people of the United States will read it: 
[From the New York Times of April 15, 1958] 

Memory PERHAPS Tricking TRUMAN 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 14.—Harry S. Tru- 
man will be distinguished in history for 
momentous decisions, boldly and promptly 
made, that help to assure victory to the 
United States in the greatest war of the Re- 
public and stayed Europe against the spread 
of Communist rule. For these acts, insofar 
as contemporary judgment can discern, he 
will be permanently catalogued as one of 
the great Presidents, 

But on the smaller stage he has played a 
minor and unfortunate role as an active 
repudiator of established facts concerning 
him, even when this reflects without justifi- 
cation on the personal integrity of others. 
Perhaps a bad memory explains some re- 
pudiations. If so, this memory is remark- 
ably bad, as demonstrated by certain state- 
ments the former President made today. 

He was testifying on anti-recession meas- 
ures before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. He was asked by Repre- 
sentative TALLE (Republican, Iowa) if he still 
held the view he expressed in an exclusive in- 
terview he granted this writer that was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of February 
15, 1950: “It is a good thing that job-seek- 
ing should go on at all times. It is a 
healthy thing to haye some unemploy- 
ment * * * from 3 to 6 millions is sup- 
portable.” 

The former President replied: “This ex- 
clusive interview didn’t happen, it came 
out of the alr.” A few minutes later he 
said that “no newspaperman“ had ever 
talked to him “about unemployment” and 
that the passage was only “a purported 
quote from me,” 
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PROPOSED BY MR, TRUMAN 

The facts are: 

Mr. Truman himself proposed the exclu- 
sive interview. At a dinner given February 
7, 1950, by the late Senator McMahon, of 
Connecticut, at the 1925 F Street Club at 
which the President was a guest, he joined 
Chief Justice Vinson and me. “My fellow 
Kentuckian has some questions he'd like to 
ask you,” said Mr, Vinson. “Ask them and 
you'll get the answers right now and you can 
print them,” said the President. Isuggested 
a different time and place for elaboration, 
The President told me to make an appoint- 
ment with him through the late Charles 
G. Ross, his press secretary. I did so and 
Was received by the President in his office at 
3:45 p. m., February 13. I asked these ques- 
tions and many others; the President an- 
swered them in detail and volunteered some 
observations of his own. I wrote the article 
reporting the conversation. This I com- 
pleted late that night, and, by the cus- 
tomary understanding with the President, 
submitted the article before publication for 
any editing or other revision. 

The next day at 11:30 a. m. Ross tele- 
phoned me to come to his office. There he 
said he had gone over the manuscript with 
the President, who said “it was accurate in 
every detail.” Rogg suggested a few minor 
changes, but none in the passage about 
unemployment, and returned me the copy 
for publication as an exclusive interview 
with the President. It appeared without 
delay in The Times of February 15. 

On February 16 the President held a news 
conference at which this interview was the 
principal topic. He was asked specifically: 
“Was the interview authorized in that form?” 
He replied: “It was.” On the previous day, 
asked by The United Press “if the exclusive 
interview granted by President Truman to 
Arthur Krock was an accurate portrayal of 
the Chief Executive's views,” Ross answered: 
“To the best of my knowledge and belief, 
those are his views.” 


MR. TRUMAN JUSTIFIES HIS ACTION 


At the news conference on February 16 Mr. 
Truman further established his authoriza- 
tion of the interview and its exclusive charac- 
ter by responding to the protests of other 
reporters as described in the following dis- 
patch, published on page 2 of this news- 
paper February 17: 

“Mr. Truman announced in a tone of re- 
buke that he was a free agent, that he would 
see only whom he pleased, when he pleased, 
and say what he pleased to anybody, and he 
would be censured by nobody * * *. He 
acknowledged there was a custom that the 
President does not give exclusive interviews, 
but he made it plain, with asperity, that no 
custom could prevail over the prerogative of 
the President of the United States in his re- 
lations with a free press.” 

This is the record, enough of it public 
and under the imprimatur of Mr. Truman 
(fortunately, since Vinson and Ross are 
dead) totally to refute his first and only 
disavowal of it 8 years and 2 months later. 
The most tolerant conclusion on this inci- 
dent is that a memory, extraordinary in its 
retention of events in remote history, fails 
Mr. Truman when the event is part of his 
own and recent experience. The conclusion 
is tolerant indeed of a disclaimer that im- 
putes fakery of an interview with a President 
of the United States, deception of his news- 
paper and the reading public by the writer 
of the interview, and a gross fraud committed 
on the Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes. 

The board in 1951 certified the exclusive 
interview as the 1950 prize winner in na- 
tional reporting. It explained in a reso- 
lution that the award was not made formal 
because of a rule (proposed by the author 
of the interview, who was a member of the 
board) that its personnel was ineligible for 
individual prizes, 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing paragraph appears in the Daily Sum- 
mary, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, April 14, 1958. 
We hear so much today about the mar- 
kets going down. I think it is time 
this House should know a little some- 
thing about the markets when they start 
to rise: 

GRAIN MARKET News 

Corn, grain sorghums and soybeans ad- 
vanced sharply while most other cash grains 
held firm during week ended April 10. Win- 
ter wheat, strengthened mainly by tight sup- 
plies, closed unchanged to 1 cent a bushel 
higher. Spring wheat, boosted mainly by 
small offerings, went up 1 to 2 cents despite 
quiet mill demand as a result of slow flour 
sales. Durum wheat was unchanged, with 
only fair demand for moderate offerings. 
White wheat, steadied largely by light offer- 
ings, was unchanged at Portland. Rye re- 
mained unchanged in limited trading at 
Minneapolis. Cash corn, sparked by rela- 
tively light marketings and effect of payment 
in kind export program, advanced 5 to 8 cents 
a bushel. Oats and barley markets were 
mixed but finished about unchanged. De- 
mand was good, particularly from feed in- 
terests, but offerings were generally limited. 
Grain sorghums jumped 13 to 14 cents a 
hundredweight at Kansas City and 9 cents at 
Pt. Worth, moving to new high ground for 
current crop year. Soybeans went up 4 to 5 
cents a bushel, helped by active demand as 
result of good movement of meal at higher 
prices and indications that two-third of soy- 
beans under price support will be needed 
before 1958 harvest if crushing and exports 
continue at current record pace (AMS report, 
1009-58) . 
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PRICE-SUPPORT PAYMENTS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to put a $50,000 
upper limit on the total price-support 
payments which may be made to indi- 
vidual farmers or to corporate farming 
enterprises. This is a companion meas- 
ure to a bill introduced in the other 
body by the senior Senator from Utah. 
I recommend it for early consideration. 

The logic behind this measure is ap- 
parent. The price-support program was 
and is designed to protect the small 
family farmer against an overloaded 
market. It was not intended to under- 
write the profits of giant agricultural 
corporations in which ownership is fre- 
quently divorced from actual work on 
the farm. 

I intend to introduce into the Recorp 
several tables prepared by Harvey R. 
Sherman of the Legislative Reference 
Service indicating the extent to which 
individual price support and acreage re- 
serve payments exceeded the $50,000 fig- 
ure in the 4 years from 1953 to 1956. 
Before I put these tables in the RECORD, 
I want to summarize the salient facts. 

These tables show that a total of 372 
individuals received price-support loans 
of $50,000 or more on cotton, wheat, 
corn, and rice in the 1953-56 period. 
Ten individuals received these loans in 
each of the 4 years. Twenty-eight re- 
ceived them in 3 of the 4 years. Seven- 
ty-five got them in 2 years. The total 
number of loans was at least 523. 

I say “at least” because the USDA asks 
State officials to report only the five 
highest loans in each category. It is 
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quite probable, therefore, that many 
loans of more than $50,000 were not re- 
ported to the Department of Agriculture. 

More revealing even, a total of 67 in- 
dividuals or corporations received price 
support loans in excess of a quarter of 
a million dollars during this 4-year 
period. One corporation, Delta Pine & 
Land Co., of Scott, Miss., received loans 
of more than $250,000 in each of the 4 
years. A number of corporations got 
such loans in 3 of the 4 years. In all, 
there were 97 quarter-of-a-million-dol- 
lar loans made during the period to pro- 
ducers of wheat, cotton, and rice. 

What we are faced with, in other 
words, is a situation in which some 67 
producers have benefited to the tune of 
at least $25 million as a result of the 
price-support program. This was cer- 
tainly not the intention of Congress in 
setting up the program, 

One word further. The Members of 
this House are all aware that the use of 
the word “loan” in this connection is 
somewhat misleading. But for the bene- 
fit of the public I think it should be 
pointed out here that these price-sup- 
port payments are what we call non- 
recourse loans. That is, they are loans 
which turn into outright grants if the 
producer cannot get rid of the wheat or 
corn or cotton or rice before the loan 
comes due. They are price guarantees. 
They are insured profits. They are not 
loans at all in the normal sense of the 
word. 

And so what we are dealing with here 
are guaranteed returns of $25 million 
to 67 corporations and individuals. 

This, I repeat, is contrary to the pur- 
pose of the price-support program and 
should be corrected immediately. That 
is the sole purpose of this bill. ‘ 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the tables referred to above: 


Individuals receiving loans in excess of $250,000 in 1958, 1954, 1955, 1956 


T tr & N. M. Monoghan Farms, Derby, Colo 


Campbell Farming Corp., Hardin, Mont 


United States Wheat Corp., Hardin, Mont. 
Garvey Farms, Colby, 
Cunningham Sheep 
R. H. Phillips, Lind, Wash 3 


Cotton: 
Bogle Farms, Chandler, Aria 
Bing K. Wong Farms, Inc., 
J. G. Boswell, Sritchfield Park, Ariz 
Morrison Bros. Ranch, Higley, Ariz 
8 Bros. Gilbert, Ariz 

W. Neely, Gilbert Ariz.. 
W. R. Neely, Chandler Ariz 
& V. Growers, Stanfield, 


B. F. Younker, Buckeye, Ariz? 
he ae & Rugg, Casa Grande, Ariz. 
Land Co., Leachville, Ark.. 
Tillar & Co., Tillar, Arkia, 
awrence Bros., Driver, Ark.. 
J.G Adams & Bon, Hughes, Ar 
Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, Ark. 
Lee Wilson & Co., "Wilson, PE, SNE DS 
Maricopa F: 325 3d Ave., Arvin, C 
Kern Land Co., Bakersfield, Calif.. 
Crocket & Gambogy, Corcoran, Calif 
. Stratford, Calif.? 


Stratford, 0 
Roberts Farms, McFarland, Calif. 


1 Received payment in excess of $250,000 under the acreage reserve program in 
1957, and payment in excess of $50,000 under the acreage reserve program in 1956, 


Marana, Ariz. KRT: 


1954 1956 


1955 


N A | —_ —ä4 äUäͤ | S ͤ ů‚HCẽ ——— S 
— 


Cotton—Continued 


Epps Plantation, Ep 
Delta Pino & Land 
Bledsoe 

Roy Flowers Mattso 


Wheeler Farms Co., Bakersfield, Calif........-...---- 
A. Schrier & Sons Delano, 


George B. eg pny Biy ig i La. 


n, Miss. 
Harbert & Co., Robinsony — Miss. 


8. H. Kyle, Clarksdale, cc X 
Giffin Ine. eS Calif... sweets 
Pe S| ee | | ras 3 Ùo., Saragosa, T 4 1 
3 ey AOS PRLS Leo A. F. isher, Parma, Mo 3 
„ | WS ERR Fro. che taon dae 
2 5 X Acom Farms, Inc., Wardell, Mo x 
> af) Be P. M. Burton, Catron, Mo 
8 Ralph Farms, r RA eee AD, A 
X X 8 Co. ri Stockton, E E PAEA NORE EAA AEE O Cony SES 
x * 8 vei Fae Fa — NN bbb 25 
vy cKinney Farms, Pecos, Tex. -- XX |o-22., A 
. Lowe Bros., ein OE (etn ann AAA shaaare EE b g O etees 
------| X || Lowe Midland & Lowe Bros., Pecos, Tex g x 
F / A Meni a 
rae Nee (SST, a Staab Pesan Panes ee eee Leal K 
r . [onsen X 
. George Smith and 1 Dewitt, Ark. X 


X X George Smith, Wayne Fly, ete., Dewitt, Ark. — 
R RE Southern Rice Farms, Inc., and tenants, e e 
x x Craighead Rice Milling Co „Jones bero, Ark. . . Si 
. 8 Louisiana Irrigation & illing Co., Crowley, Sy x 
Louisiana Rice Growers (cooperative) Crowley, La x 
Southern Texas Rice Farms, Roshoron, x 


2 Received payment in excess of $50,000 under the acreage reserve program in 1957, 
Source: U, 8. Department of Agriculture, 


1 0 

Arkansas. 0 3 
na. 0 0 
California.. 1 2 
fae 3 81 R 5 
— 8 5 0 2 
Illinois 1 2 
1 1 
Iowa 0 1 
11 0 

0 0 

0 13 

0 0 

1 2 

0 1 
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Number of price support loans in excess of $50,000 for corn, wheat, cotton, and rice, 1953-56, by States 


Number of bainan receiving 
loans in excess of $50,000 


Total loans 
for State 


2 8 
7 14 
4 213 
8 20 
0 7 
3 7 
2 7 
2 * 
2 7 
2 6 
1 19 
1 5 
4 16 
0 3 
5 16 24 
13 13 17 Total 


Number of individuals receiving 
loans in excess of $50,000 


Each of— 


- Fd 


Poo ANON AOeh~T 


HSE 
8 


— 


Sener 
— 


SSS SSS ess 
SS tegen 


3 
8 
8 
8 


11 Individual in this group also received a 1957 acreage reserve payment in excess of 
000. 
a 2 individuals in this group also received a 1957 acreage reserve payment in excess 
Df $50,000. 


Number of individuals receiving payments 

the acreage reserve program, 1956 

and 1957, by States (all loans in excess of 
$50,000) 


1956 | 1957 
0 1 
0 16 
0 15 
0 1 
0 1 
1 6 
0 2 
0 5 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 16 
0 1 
. S 1 67 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Number of years in which all 5 highest loans 
for cotton, wheat, corn, or rice reported by 
a State exceed $50,000, for the years 1953, 
1954, 1955, and 1956 


Number 
of years 
in which 
all loans 
reported 
exceed 
$50,000 


State 


Commodity 


— 
w CS ht ae OS ee eS BD BD Go oe OO BS BO ee 


R 
Washington Wheat 
ae 3 loans were reported by the State ASC offices 


Nore.—ASC State offices were asked bowed the USDA to 
report only the 5 highest loans in each ca Thore- 
fore, it me probable that the States SA 8e 
—— 885 include loans exceeding $50,000 not reported 

0 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Public Law No. 480, the agricultural 
surplus disposal bill, was under consider- 
ation in the other body last month, the 
distinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia, Mr. REvercoms, rose and asked: 

Is there anything in the act which would 
permit the President to keep such commodi- 
ties at home and not sell them to foreign 
countries? I have in mind the situation 
which exists in certain localities throughout 
the country, where there is need for surplus 
food. I am advised that the view is taken 
in the Department of Agriculture that the 
sale for foreign currencies under title I of 
Public Law 480 takes precedence over free 
distribution. Does the Senator feel that 
that is the expression and intent of section 
101, or any other section of the law? Does 
the Senator feel that sale abroad takes pre- 
cedence over free distribution in this coun- 
try, when free distribution is needed by 
many of the people dwelling here? 


The answer was given by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana: 


I may say to my good friend from West 
Virginia that I do not believe there is any- 
thing in the act which gives precedence to 
our own uses with respect to surplus com- 
modities. * * * As the Senator knows, there 
are two other titles in the act which deal 
specifically with gifts to be made abroad, 
as well as gifts and donations to be made 
at home. I am certain that the administra- 
tion of the act should certainly provide for 
home folks first. * 1 do not know of 
anything in the act or in the administration 
of it which would warrant such a conclusion 
as that indicated by my distinguished friend 
from West Virginia. 


On the following day, however, the 
Senator from Louisiana rose to correct 
his statement. He had in the meantime 
found a letter from the Department of 


31 individual in this group 
wheat in excess of $50,000 in 


received loans on both corn and wheat or cotton and 
the same year, 


Agriculture containing the following 
language: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
at the present time 56 million pounds of 
butter in inventory. Your inquiry, there- 
fore, as to the availability of butter for dis- 
tribution to needy persons is thoroughly 
understandable. This butter has been un- 
der constant review for several weeks. How- 
ever, in view of the needs for school-lunch 
programs (approximating 65 million pounds 
annually) and for charitable institutions, 
and for foreseeable sales programs, we have 
thus far, not felt that stocks have been suffi- 
cient to begin general distribution to needy 
persons. It would appear unwise to start 
such donations without being relatively cer- 
tain that current stocks and prospective ac- 
cumulations will permit distribution over a 
reasonable period to needy families in all 
participating States. 


The Senator added: 


That paragraph seems to be at variance 
with what we were discussing yesterday. 


We all know that the Department of 
Agriculture later released its butter 
stocks for distribution to the needy. 
And this is precisely why many are justly 
angry. The Agriculture Department 
had this right all the time. The De- 
partment could have used it but chose 
not to until prodded remorselessly by 
Members of this Congress. I can recall 
one personal visit to Under Secretary of 
Agriculture True D. Morse made by a 
delegation from this body where I was 
present. Mr. Morse was most con- 
siderate, and received us cordially. At 
that time there were some 50 million 
pounds of butter in the custody of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, being 
withheld from America’s hungry and 
unemployed. 

Mr. Morse was aware of the amount, 
and was aware of the need and the 
enormous amount of butter to come into 
storage with the heavy spring produc- 
tion. He was, however, most reluctant to 
move with any speed or decisiveness at 
all. 

Indeed, it would not be stretching the 
truth to say that had tha pressure not 
gotten intolerable, the Department of 
Agriculture would now be holding about 
72 milion pounds of butter. The De- 
partment would probably be looking for 
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an opportunity to sell, or to barter it 
away abroad, or to use it for soap or 
something else while our own hungry 
looked on. 

Normally, I believe in broad adminis- 
trative discretion. Ido not like to clamp 
the executive agencies in leg irons, leav- 
ing them no room for maneuver. But, 
Mr. Speaker, you cannot trust humani- 
tarian programs to flinty hearted in- 
humanitarians. Time and again Ezra 
Taft Benson has proved himself as in- 
flexible as stone—and no more sensi- 
tive. 

Not long ago I tempted the wrath of 
one of my good friends and colleagues by 
pointing out how the food-donations 
program has been administered. The 
colleague took issue with my interpreta- 
tion of the figures. Mr. Speaker, I was 
making no interpretation on my own, I 
was only using the figures officially pub- 
lished by the present administration. I 
refused merely to accept the Department 
of Agriculture’s interpretation at face 
value. I accused the Department of ex- 
plaining one policy mistake in terms of 
a second policy mistake. I asked the De- 
partment to explain if it could. The 
reply appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, by setting forth the Department 
of Agriculture’s wrongful interpretation 
of the pertinent statutes, has made my 
point for me: 

While the Department of Agriculture 
stands ready to supplement State and local 
welfare programs through surplus food do- 
nations, it must be recognized that one of 
the Department's basic responsibilities is to 
prevent surpluses from developing. Since 
1954, export sales are being increased and 
new export markets are being developed un- 
der Public Law 480. Under titles I and III 
of this law the Department operates pro- 
grams which involve sales and barter—not 
gifts. Through this law Congress made it 
possible for foreign countries to pay for 
United States agricultural imports with their 
own currencies. The foreign currencies be- 
ing received under Public Law 480 go for 
many useful purposes, including the develop- 
ment of new United States export markets. 
However, except for price supported foods 
being distributed to domestic outlets in this 
country relatively few items suitable for use 
in domestic donations programs have been 
sold under the title I programs, 
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The Department does not have authority 
to arbitrarily increase support prices for 
agricultural commodities in order to acquire 
foods for donation to the needy. Neither 
does it have authority to conduct section 32 
operations solely for such purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the official De- 
partment of Agriculture position—and 
let me repeat it—that the Department 
does not have authority to conduct sec- 
tion 32 operations solely in order to ac- 
quire foods for donation to the needy. 
Mr. Speaker, I quote from the United 
States Code, title 7, section 612 (c): 

There is appropriated for each fiscal year 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1936, an amount equal to 30 percent dur- 
ing the period January 1 to December 31, 
both inclusive, preceding the beginning of 
each such fiscal year. Such sums shall be 
maintained in a separate fund and shall be 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture only to— 
encourage the domestic consumption of such 
commodities or products by diverting them, 
by the payment of benefits or indemnities or 
by other means, from the normal channels 
of trade and commerce, or by increasing their 
utilization, through benefits, indemnities, 
donations, or by other means, among per- 
sons in low-income groups as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. * * * Determi- 
nations by the Secretary as to what consti- 
tutes diversion and what constitutes normal 
channels of trade and commerce and what 
constitutes normal production for domestic 
consumption shall be final. 


Mr. Speaker, either I do not under- 
stand the English language or Mr. Ben- 
son has the power which he has so 
carefully avoided using. Indeed, it was 
under this very section that a nation- 
wide food stamp program was carried out 
under a Jess callous administration in the 
late 1930's and early 1940’s. I submit 
that Ezra Taft Benson has all the dis- 
cretion he needs to make a donations 
program effective. He has an adequate 
precedent under which he may act vig- 
orously and a half million dollars to 
spend on the project if he will but hear 
the pleas of the hungry. He would have 
us believe he does not use this authority 
because it is not there. None are so blind 
as those who have eyes and will not see. 

I propose therefore to compel Secre- 
tary Benson to change his view. I pro- 
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pose to give Mr. Benson a clear and un- 
mistakable mandate to use the power he 
professes to lack. I have therefore in- 
troduced a bill to amend Public Law 480 
which puts the domestic donations pro- 
grams ahead of surplus disposal sales to 
other countries. If we can’t afford to 
feed our own hungry we can’t afford to 
give food away abroad. 

If the situation is, as one of my col- 
leagues wishes us to believe, that foreign 
disposal of surplus commodities has not 
substantially interfered with domestic 
donations, then this reversal of priority 
will not substantially impinge on the 
sales program. It will, however, give our 
homefolk perfect assurance that their 
real needs will be met by their Govern- 
ment before foreign giveaways. It should 
assist Mr. Benson’s public relations, too. 

It is interesting to observe the quan- 
tities of commodities sold abroad for 
worthless foreign currencies, or simply 
given away across the seas. Many of 
these items are foods which are gotten 
by the Department of Agriculture in open 
market operations, and not acquired 
through the regular price support opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. This last category are foods which 
have been in substantial excess to 
American domestic needs; which have 
been in effect taken off the market and 
sent abroad, out of the reach of our own 
hungry and unemployed. 

Those foods, for example, beef, pork, 
and poultry, are unavailable to our own 
hungry through our present surplus food 
distribution program. Fruits, vegetables, 
fats, and oils are again examples of foods 
which are shipped abroad, but withheld 
from our own hungry. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert here three tables furnished by 
the Department of Agriculture showing 
foods sent abroad and withheld from our 
own surplus food distribution program. 
The first shows foods shipped abroad 
from the beginning of the program under 
Public Law 480 to December 31,1957. The 
second chart is for more recent transac- 
tions for the period from July 1, 1956 
through June 30, 1957, and the last for 
the period of July 1, 1957 through De- 
cember 31, 1957. 


TABLE I.—Approzimate quantities of commodities under lille 1 5 5 480 agreements signed from beginning of program through 
ec. 31, 19. 


Dairy 
products ? 


Fats and 


Cotton Tobacco oils 3 


Poultry 


Dry edible | Fruits and 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Thousand 
pounds 


ans vegetables“ pasture 
seeds 
Thousand nd 
hundred- | Thousand hundred- 
weight pounds weight 
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— ozimate quantities of commodities under title I, Public Law 480 agreements signed from beginning o; m through 
e een ee Dec. $1, 1957—Continued e progran Oroi 


Dairy Dry edible | Fruits and Hay and 
Cotton Tobacco | products? oils 3 Poultry beans vegetables] Meat! Destro 
Thousand 
Thousand | hundred- | Thousand | Thousand Thousand | Thousand | hundred- 
biti s weight bales pounds pounds pounds, weight 


Thousand * See the following: Thousand 
1 See the following: bushels Austria: pounds 
Corn 89 and fruit jules. iaaii 3 42 
Oats 7 tk 8, RS Sites aE ree ES 5 1. 927 
Burma: 
Canned fruit and fruit juices... . —̃ ene n ne 769 
Bg) RES SR ROR SLE NES NS LEE 810 
Finland: 


F/ T T 0— Bane ee ORE ey 4. | | 
bay yee eee 
Israel: D: 
pen: Potatoes 

nited Kingdom: Fruits, 


ee. 249 ; Seen — — riet t 
RELA SO RES —.. le ep ri Nn Sp — mG | 
Tract: Frozen beef. 


eS O OS 


her pe 
# Seo the following: pow MS oon 
Cottonseed on and/or soybean ol. 22. seen- 1, 107, 731 Frozen beef and variet 
ftoneeed ofl, soybean oll and/or lard. 256, 255 Turkey: Frozen beef 
il 12, 490 . 
176, 372 Includes 55,869,000 bushels under fiscal year 1957 program to be shipped over a 
— Tear period. 
—— — 1, 777, 768 ; 3- 3 8 rice 7 isa 1 sok 2 —— 
800 pain for resale to Switzer) for financing procuremen 
Swiss goods by Spain. 8 : to 


y Spain, 
Includes 15,400 bules cotton linters. 


TaBLE I1.—Commodity composition of programs under title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed July 1, 1956, through June 80, 1957 


Un millions of dollars] 

Estimated 

Wheat Ocean CCC cost 

Country and Feed Rice Cotton Tobacco Dairy Fats ond Other Market transpor- cluding | including 

flour grains prod oils value tation ! ocean ocean 
transpor- 
tation 

— ee r , PE 13.4 1.3 14.7 21.6 
4.8 6.3 5 6.8 9.1 
7111.0 119.7 19.0 138.7 222.5 
— 1.0 09 1.0 1.0 
— — 9.2 6 9.8 12.5 
. E A 9 ESS 11.4 1.7 13. 1 17.3 
P. 3.8 3 4.1 4.7 
Llic . e ee dea 5.0 5 5. 5 7.8 
r A) ie y tees, 4 oh See Ee F 1.4 1.4 
3.0 r SERENE) URE Wa 22.9 3. 1 26.0 36.5 
6 Py fl Seema ol . a ae eee 2.5 .3 2.8 3.6 
MO e OY OB . 305.9 00. 2 300. 1 61.0 
4.7 .. Sl ee ee 9.3 14 10.7 17.4 
— 5 8 75.3 2.8 78.1 95. 3 
2. 3 3. 8 17.1 21 19.2 23. 3 
EEE 3 0 +3 «4 
29.8 68.5 8. 9 74.4 123.6 
— 3.5 3.5 4 3.9 6.0 
Philip) 9.6 7 10. 3 15.1 
3 3 ae 34 = k 24.9 
2 . s 4 70.1 
FF 2.5 vA 2.6 29 
P k k 60.2 9.3 00. 5 95.1 
United Ede ri”: ed dia 8.2 82 
Yugoslavia__.......... (hy ae aaa er ee 84.1 15.5 99. 0 145.7 
Doi 483. 7 28. 2 08. 8 22.2 920.7 132.0 1. 062. 7 1. 527.0 


1 Includes only ocean transportation to be financed by CCC except as noted in * Includes $6 million estimated for ocean freight differential for which no ru: 
footnote 6, y * deposits are required. The balance, $54.2 n is reflected in the currency = 

23-year 8 table XV. 

3 Less than $50,000 7 Variety meat, $0.5 million; dry edible beans, $0.1 million, 


* Fruit: dried, fresh, and juices. $ Spain, frozen beef; Turkey, canned and frozen beef. 
é 3-year program except rice which is a Lyear program, * Fruits, fresh and canned. 
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TasxE II.—Approrimate quantities of commodities under title I, public law 480 agreements signed July 1, 1957, through Dec. 31, 1957 


Country 


1 Corn. 


2 See the following: 
Evaporated milk 


Dried whole milk. 
Nonfat dry milk. 
Cheese.. 


A DISTINGUISHED ECONOMIST DIS- 
CUSSES RECESSIONS AND DE- 
PRESSIONS AND WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT THEM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the difference between recession and de- 
pression? Is the difference only one of 
degree, or are there basic characteristics 
which make a depression something 
more than a big recession. Are we now 
in a depression or a recession? 

Is inflation now in evidence, or are 
we actually having deflation? Why are 
prices not falling—and why are some 
prices actually rising—at a time when 
production and sales are falling and 
workers are being laid off? 

Will an increase in confidence cure 
the business slump? What would busi- 
nessmen and consumers have to do as 
a result of confidence, if psychological 
medicines alone are to cure the business 
slump? 

The answers to these questions have 
been given by Prof. Melville J. Ulmer, in 
an address to the Dade County Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Miami, Fla., on April 
9. Professor Ulmer, who is a distin- 
guished economist and educator, is chair- 
man of the economics department of 
American University. 

The questions which I have mentioned 
are, of course, uppermost in our minds 
today, and they have already received 
various answers. For example, former 
President Truman has said that the dif- 
ference between a recession and a de- 
pression is that when your neighbor 
loses his job, that is a recession; but 
when you lose your job, that is a de- 
pression. President Truman’s definition 
strikes me as a very good one for the 
purpose of providing practical insights 
into the attitudes of people and perhaps 
of Members of Congress. But Professor 
Ulmer gives a considerably different defi- 
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Cottonseed and/or soybean oll. 222-2. ones ccaneneceeeoneece 11, 148 
i roi T e 5, 616 
22,222 . —Ä—ę—B. . CoN dar is A 16, 764 
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nition, which is based upon the alinement 
of the economic factors in the two types 
of business downturns. 

Since Professor Ulmer was speaking 
to a group of businessmen, he was speak- 
ing very plainly, a performance for which 
any academic economist is to be con- 
gratulated. Furthermore, in this ad- 
dress he gives no time to the several 
remote theoretical bypaths which some 
of the public commentators like to ex- 
plore these days. For example, he has 
no time for the nonsensical idea that 
monetary controls can or will cure the 
business slump. And as to the possibility 
of a substantial reduction in the general 
price level—which would no doubt cure 
the slump if such were to be made—he 
is too realistic to waste time discussing 
the unlikely possibility that a substantial 
reduction will be made. 

The Members will, I know, be greatly 
interested in this address; it is one which 
we can all read with profit. It follows: 

How To Avorn DEPRESSIONS 
(Address by Melville J. Ulmer, chairman, de- 
partment of economics, the American Uni- 
versity, delivered before the Dade County 

Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Fla., April 

9, 1958) 

One of President Eisenhower's chief ad- 
visers recently wrote a book entitled “Pros- 
perity Without Inflation.” He is now being 
urged, by the Democrats, of course, to write 
another one called Inflation Without Pros- 
perity. 

Now since I am merely an economist and 
not a clairvoyant, nor even a politician, I 
shall not attempt to tell you just how things 
will be 12 months from now. No mere mor- 
tal can do that, and I only wish I knew. 
But I came here because I thought I could 
perform a modest service, and that is this, 
I shall try to pierce the fog of bureaucratic 
voodoo which has built up around the pres- 
ent business situation so that you can tell 
where we stand now, from an economic point 
of view, where we are heading, and what it 
is possible to do about it. 

In the first place, consider this question 
of inflation. We are frequently told that 
our economy is inflationary and that this 
is a real and ever-present danger. Do the 
facts show that we are really still in that 
stage? If this word “inflation” means any- 
thing, it refers to a scarcity of goods in 
relation to the quantity of money—a con- 
dition normally resulting in rising prices. 
Any businessman knows that in general to- 


day goods are not scarce. Just the opposite. 
Sales are declining in nearly every sector 
of the economy. The Labor Department re- 
ports that in most industrial centers more 
than 6 percent of the labor force is unem- 
ployed. The number of jobless is increasing, 
not decreasing. If this is inflation, then 
north is south, up is down, and it would be 
much clearer to communicate in smoke 
signals. 

Now it is true that retail prices are still 
edging upward, and that some manufac- 
turers’ prices are quite firm. But this re- 
fiects a typical rigidity in some monopolistic 
branches of industry and in unionized labor 
markets. It will not be the first time that 
prices remained firm while production and 
employment were declining. The same 
thing happened for a time in 1937. But we 
would hardly look back at the autumn of 
1937 and call that inflation. For that was 
the beginning of a depression which brought 
unemployment to more than 10 million 
workers. 

I should also note that the price level as 
a whole in the United States actually stopped 
rising 9 months ago. Prices of many basic 
commodities, such as copper, lead, rubber, 
wool, and zinc have been dropping sharply. 
The effect at the retail level should be felt 
in the months ahead. 

I linger on this point because it is im- 
portant. When a nation finds itself in in- 
flation, it has an obligation to increase taxes 
and to reduce spending. To do that now 
would be economic suicide. Nearly every- 
one knows that. And yet the fear of infla- 
tion—a kind of cultural lag—grips and para- 
lyzes the arms of our Washington leaders, 
so that they cannot confront boldly and 
confidently the present danger of depres- 
sion. Our Government is behaving like a 
family that fears to feed the furnace in 
winter, because it remembers how hot it was 
the summer before. 

Now using the word “depression” here 
raises another question of nomenclature, 
which is not merely a problem in semantics. 
Are we in a recession, to use a popular 
Washington expression, or are we in the be- 
ginning of a depression? Looking back at 
the history of the United States we find many 
small dips in business activity and many 
very large ones. We had, for example, small 
declines in 1954, 1949, and 1926. We had 
big ones in 1937, 1929, and 1921. The dif- 
ference between the big ones and the little 
ones, aside from size, is in the behavior of 
investment. Recessions, or small declines in 
business activity, are due mainly to inven- 
tory adjustments. Temporarily, business be- 
comes overstocked, and production declines 
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slightly until merchants work off excess in- 
ventory. When this happens you have a 
recession, brief and mild. 

Depressions, the major declines in busi- 
ness activity, all have something else in 
common. This is a sharp reduction in busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment. 
For depressions start when the fixed pro- 
ductive facilities of business become larger 
than required by present and prospective 
needs, If the automobile industry, for ex- 
“ample, has the capacity to produce 8 mil- 
lion cars annually, and if it only sells 4 
million, will the auto manufacturers start 
building large new facilities? When busi- 
ness in general finds itself in this position, 
when most producers discover that they have 
excess capacity, new investment drops, em- 
ployment declines, and the yolume of spend- 
ing contracts cumulatively. This is the in- 
delible mark of depression. Now are we, 
today, in a recession or a depression? 

The answer lies in the behavior of busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment. 
In the fourth quarter of last year the annual 
rate of such expenditures declined by $114 
billion. In the first quarter of this year 
such expenditures went down by an addi- 
tional $2 billion, But we have more and 
better information on the subject than that. 

Each year the Commerce Department sends 
questionnaires to the largest corporations in 
the United States asking about their invest- 
ment plans for the coming year. On the 
basis of a large and representative sample, 
the commerce statisticians estimate the total 
plant and equipment expenditures for the 
entire Nation for the coming year. Their 
survey shows that in the second quarter of 
this year—that is, the quarter ending in 
June—investment will decline by an addi- 
tional billion and one-half, and that by the 
end of this year the total decline in invest- 
ment from its peak last fall will amount to 
more than $7 billion, 

Now it happens that I am fairly familiar 
with this survey, since some 10 years ago, 
as an official of the Commerce Department, 
I was instrumental in getting it started. It 
has to be interpreted. At a time like this 
we can expect that the survey would under- 
estimate the decline, for the result of in- 
vestment reductions tends to be cumulative. 
For example, when the steel industry finds 
that its orders from the construction in- 
dustry are declining, it will reduce its own 
investments, even more than it had orig- 
inally intended. I would expect that the 
actual decline in business investment by the 
end of this year, taken at an annual rate, 
will be much closer to $10 billion than to 
$7 billion. 

Now we may return to our original ques- 
tion. Is this a recession or a depression? 
I think the answer is thoroughly clear, and 
to pretend otherwise is simply to deceive 
ourselves, This is a decline which must be 
taken with complete seriousness, if we are 
going to conquer it. If calling it a depres- 
sion helps us to do that, I am all for it, 
especially since it happens to be accurate. 

This brings us to another popularly dis- 
cussed aspect of the business situation—at 
least popular in Washington—will we have 
an upturn in business activity this spring? 
There has been a certain amount of senti- 
ment emanating from Washington suggest- 
ing that we will. Originally, you may re- 
member, the President asked us to wait until 
we received the figures on unemployment in 
March, He thought there would be a sea- 
sonal decline in the jobless, as the construc- 
tion industry got under way in the Northern 
States, and planting activity began on some 
of the farms. A seasonal rise in business 
activity doesn’t change the fundamentals 
but the President apparently thought that 
it would improve our spirits. It happens, 
however, that we are not even getting this 
normal upswing. Unemployment actually 
rose slightly between February and March. 
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The number returning to work In seasonal 
industries this spring was much less than 
usual, a fact our newspapers neglected to 
emphasize. Now the President suggests that 
we wait until we get the April figures. 

I think his tactics are clear, President 
Eisenhower's objective is to increase busi- 
ness confidence through the repeated asser- 
tion that tomorrow we will be better off than 
we are today. I sympathize with his objec- 
tive, but have not the slightest hope that it 
will succeed. This crude psychological ap- 
proach has never worked. Those few of you 
who are old enough to remember the re- 
frain, “prosperity is just around the corner,” 
will I think agree with me. But even those 
of you who are not that old can see that if 
a businessman is using only one-half of his 
capacity, he will not rush out to build a new 
plant simply because a public official de- 
clares that tomorrow the sun will be shin- 
ing. Nor will a jobless man buy a new car 
on the President's say-so. 

Perhaps more important are the objective 
facts on what is happening now. There is 
not a glimmer of evidence that the business 
situation is improving, or that we may ex- 
pect an upturn this spring. Just before 
boarding the plane in Washington this 
morning, I received the latest compilation of 
economic data from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Of 14 industry groups for which 
manufacturers’ sales are computed, 13—13 
out of 14—were still heading downward. 
The quantity of new orders—a very impor- 
tant figure—was declining for all of the five 
industry groups for which they are compiled. 
Employment and production in generai were 
still declining, after allowances for the sea- 
sonal factor. And then, of course, we have 
the evidence of the decline in business in- 
vestment that I have already described. 

Under these circumstances, to wait from 
month to month, hoping for this depression 
to correct itself, is simply playing Russian 
roulette with the economic security of the 
American people. The trend under way now 
suggests that unemployment may exceed 6 
million by June, and by December—unless 
we take proper action—it could reach 10 
million, I should like you to note that this 
is not a prediction that 10 million will be 
unemployed by the end of this year, Itisa 
warning of the potential economic conse- 
quences of indecision. We still have a 
chance, through bold action, to avert this. 
At this time, I think a misguided prophet 
of sweetness and light may be eyen more 
dangerous than a prophet of gloom and 
doom, 

Now what can we do about it, and what 
are the chances of getting it done? I think 
we will start pulling out of this depression 
by the end of the year, so that by midwinter 
things will be looking up again. But this 
prophecy is conditional. It is prefaced on 
the assumption that our Goyernment will 
move with greater vigor and wisdom in the 
months ahead than it is promising to do 
right now. And I think that if the business- 
men of this Nation make their sentiments 
known on this subject, the administration 
will do just that. Some prodding is obvi- 
ously needed. But to do what? I believe 
this is a subject, too, on which it would be 
helpful to have some clear thinking substi- 
tuted for slogans. 

It is sometimes said that if all the econ- 
omists in the United States were laid end 
to end, they would never reach a conclusion. 
Possibly, this story distorts the truth a trifle. 
At least, economists are practically unani- 
mous on how to combat depressions. In 
principle at least, the tools are simple and 
straightforward, The Federal Government 
has enormous powers to tax, and it has 
enormous powers to spend. It exercises these 
powers continuously—and has to. Econo- 
mists suggest only that the fiscal powers of 
the Federal Government be used intelli- 
gently, with foresight, so as to stabilize the 
economy. 
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In principle, as I say, the tactics are sim- 
ple. When business activity weakens, the 
Government is expected to reduce taxes and 
increase its own spending. When it reduces 
taxes, this obviously permits individuals and 
business concerns to retain a larger propor- 
tion of their incomes. This in turn tends to 
retain a larger proportion of their incomes. 
This in turn tends to expand purchasing 
power and the demand for goods and sery- 
ices. This raises production, employment, 
and profits. When the Government increases 
its own spending—on dams, schools, high- 
ways, and so on—this stimulates production, 
employment, and incomes directly. And 
this also swells the Nation’s overall income 
and increases the demand for goods and 
services of all varieties. The Government 
can, and should, act on both fronts; it has 
the power to act vigorously enough to turn 
the tide of any depression. 

But, of course, it is often rejoined, when 
the Government increases its spending and 
reduces its taxes, this means a deficit. This 
is true, but bear in mind that there is an- 
other side to this picture. I have described 
what Government must do when business 
activity weakens, But, when conditions are 
prosperous and we border on inflation, the 
Federal Government is supposed to do just 
the opposite. When inflation threatens, 
taxes must be increased and spending must 
be lowered. And, if we raise taxes and re- 
duce spending, we ought to enjoy a surplus. 
Over the long run, if this system is used 
properly, surpluses ought to balance deficits, 
or more than balance them. Hence there 
should be no overall growth in the national 
debt, and would most likely be a reduction, 

To some, I know, this sounds like an idle 
dream. They point to the Federal debt. It 
is now $276 billion, isn't it? But those who 
view the Government debt with alarm should 
note this: More than 90 percent of our debt 
was built up during the two World Wars. 
We did not incur the bulk of this debt 
through combating depressions. In fact, in 
peacetime years, we have been approximately 
balancing the budget. And this is true, con- 
trary to popular opinion, of these postwar 
years, too. Our debt, which today stands at 
$275 billion, is actually $4 billion less than 
it was in 1945, 13 years ago. And in those 
13 years our gross national product rose from 
$213 billion to $430 billion—that is, it 
nearly doubled, So our ability to pay and 
our ability to meet interest payments, as 
judged by our production, doubled, while 
the debt itself declined. This is far from 
heading for disaster. If we must raise the 
debt over the next 12 months to cure this 
depression—and I am sure we must and 
will—you can rest assured, from past experi- 
ence, that we will make up for it later. 

The difficulty in the present situation 
stems from the fact that the economic man- 
agers of our Nation have been asleep at the 
switch, and seem to have difficulty awaken- 
ing even now. Operating the fiscal powers 
of our Government requires considerable for- 
ward planning. It means writing tax bills in 
advance, and having them ready for presenta- 
tion when the occasion requires. It means 
preparing plans, in blueprint, for the Nation's 
many needs which must be met by Govern- 
ment. When a public official asserts that he 
opposes make-work projects, this is a con- 
fession of a job undone. No one wants make- 
work projects. We have more than enough 
legitimate needs for hospitals, schools, dams, 
bridges, highways, sewage controls, river rec- 
lamations, irrigation projects, and soon, But 
fulfilling these needs must be planned in 
advance. And this our Government has 
failed to do, except in very minor degree, The 
bills already passed in recent weeks—on 
highways and on housing—will together have 
only a minor impact.on the total economy in 
the months ahead. Only the highway bill 
calls for actual expenditure of Government 
funds, and this amounts to less than $2 bil- 
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lion, only a small portion of which is likely 
to be spent this year. 

I am hopeful that in the future we will 
have a Secretary of Economic Stabilization, 
with Cabinet rank, who will see to it that 
we always are prepared, and that when un- 
employment rises to 5 million, we will auto- 
matically have the proper adjustments made 
in the Government’s expenditures and taxes. 
Such matters should be technical and vir- 
tually beyond debate. But in the meantime, 
at the moment, we have a problem, and I 
want to come to this. 

The foundation of the problem is the de- 
cline in business investment on plant and 
equipment, which promises to reach $10 bil- 
lion before the year is out. It is this sum 
which must be offset by the activity of the 
Federal Government. Otherwise its effect 
will grow cumulatively. The gross national 
product as a whole could easily drop by 30 
or 40 billion dollars during the year unless 
the economy is buttressed. And I think we 
should note two things about this situation. 
This is a job that the Federal Government 
must do. State and local governments are 
helpless. No one of them can assume respon- 
sibility for the Nation's business. In fact, 
in self-defense, State and local governments 
are at present raising taxes and reducing ex- 
penditures. And as you all know from lesson 
1, on fiscal policy, this makes the business 
situation worse. So the Federal Government 
must support the economy, if it is to be sup- 
ported at all. 

The second thing to note is that our de- 
pression has already crossed our borders. In 
Canada, 9 percent of the labor force is already 
unemployed. The decline in our demand for 
copper, lead, zinc, rubber, wool, and other 
commodities has seriously embarrassed the 
economies of Chile, Bolivia, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, Malaya, and others. Europe, Africa, 
and most of Asia will, in general, feel the 
effects of our downturn soon. We have, in 
short, a world responsibility for remaining 
prosperous, and especially in view of the cold 
war, we cannot take the responsibility lightly. 

Since we have not planned, and have in 
fact delayed too long, I believe we must move 
now with particular vigor. I would recom- 
mend at once a substantial tax cut, of not 
less than 25 percent, on both personal and 
corporation incomes. I think there is a good 
chance that this will stimulate expenditures 
by households and business enough to offset 
the currently declining elements. But we 
must be prepared for the possibility that it 
will fall short of the goal. On the chance 
that it will, the Government should prepare 
now for a program of public works of at least 
$5 billion. And it should aim at having these 
projects ready to start in September, in case 
the economy is at that time still heading 
downward. 

In my estimation, these steps are guaran- 
teed to dampen the decline in business within 
the next few months, and would definitely 
snap us back to prosperity by winter. There 
is no reason why the United States should 
ever experience a major depression again, and 
this, I think, is a good opportunity to prove it. 
Assuming that we take it, and that we main- 
tain our alertness in the future, the possi- 
bilities for long-term growth in our economy 
are nearly limitless. Judged by past experi- 
ence, I would expect our gross national prod- 
uct to reach $600 billion within the next 10 
years. This is nearly 50 percent more than 
it is now. And young and vigorous com- 
munities, like Dade County, will grow at an 
even faster rate. We ought not to jeopardize 
this bright future through excessive timidity 
now. 


FEDERAL SPENDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr, Berts] is recognized 
for 60 minutes, 
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Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a time when the phrases “financial re- 
sponsibility,” “balanced budget,” “debt 
retirement,” and “economic stability” 
were watchwords and guideposts in 
Federal legislation. But for 20 years 
under the New Deal, a philosophy of 
tax and tax and spend and spend was 
substituted for these time-honored 
words. Now, under the pressure of hys- 
teria and political haranguing there is 
every indication that they are again 
going to be disregarded in the interest of 
a Federal spending orgy. 

Already, in the Democratic controlled 
85th Congress there has been a tendency 
to disregard what I think is sound fiscal 
policy. There is always the drive to in- 
crease expenditures. A few specific ex- 
amples which come to my mind are: 

The Democratic move to have the en- 
tire Atomic Energy Commission operated 
at the taxpayers’ expense, instead of 
continuing to cooperate with private in- 
dustry, municipalities and co-ops in the 
development of power demonstration re- 
actor programs. 

Their opposition to a reduction of 
$10 million for the TVA, 

A long bitter fight against postal rate 
increases to meet the pay increases. 

As a matter of fact the only economy 
move, which I recall, was their opposi- 
tion to a Republican proposal to restore 
$313 million to the defense budget. 

On the heels of this, other spending 
proposals have followed sputnik and the 
spotty recession—apparently on the 
theory that a spending orgy will cure any 
and everything. A $2 billion aid pro- 
gram for municipalities has been pre- 
sented in the other body. On March 12 
a Democratic suggestion was offered 
which would provide $100 billion for edu- 
cation. The recent procedure in con- 
nection with the highway bill is an ex- 
cellent example of the crash technique. 
A whole bill was revised and put before 
this body without the opportunity for 
adequate debate. 

When Republicans criticize these 
crash programs, they are accused of 
being more interested in a balanced 
budget than the welfare of the people. 
But let us see if this is a proper statement 
of the case. To me, it is a situation 
which demands calm and reasoned con- 
sideration, free from hysteria and po- 
litical haranguing. 

In the first place, it must be under- 
stood that excessive Government spend- 
ing inevitably leads to inflation. Infla- 
tion, when allowed to get out of control 
is an economic evil far worse in its con- 
sequences than recessions or depressions. 
Iam not maintaining that a recession is 
an economic blessing, but it does not 
have the devastating potentials of infia- 
tion which can wreck nations. One has 
only to recall post-World War I Ger- 
many, when it took a wheelbarrow full of 
currency to buy a loaf of bread, to ap- 
preciate the full impact of uncontrolled 
inflation. 

For 20 years under the New Deal phi- 
losophy of tax and tax and spend and 
spend the economy of the country was 
subjected to the evils of creeping infla- 
tion. By confusing inflation with the 
beguiling term “prosperity” the people 
were lulled into thinking it was a per- 
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petual blessing. But the plain fact is 
that tens of thousands of persons were 
hurt, and hurt seriously, by this eco- 
nomic activity because it carried with 
it rising prices and rising cost of living. 
I am speaking of thousands of civil serv- 
ants, mail carriers, schoolteachers, gov- 
ernment employees. I am referring to 
thousands of pensioners, in advanced 
years, relying on old-age assistance, re- 
tirement income, and annuities. I am 
also thinking of unfortunates who in- 
vested life earnings in insurance, bonds, 
or savings. To all these the cost of bare 
necessities spiraled out of reach while 
their income remained the same. All 
of them represent the “common man” 
that early New Dealers were so elo- 
quently proclaiming to be protecting. 
To them the most spectacular achieve- 
ment of this 20-year spending orgy is a 
50-cent dollar. To them the New Deal 
spending philosophy has meant the bit- 
ter experience of having less and less to 
pay for rent, food, clothing, and medi- 
cine—things vital to existence. It is 
these persons the administration is 
thinking about when the President urges 
caution in excessive Government spend- 
ing. Should they be penalized more 
through this inflationary process? 

Along with them is the farmer. What 
about the effects of ruinous inflation on 
him? With an overwhelming passion 
to lay all of the blame for the farmer’s 
troubles at the door of Mr. Benson, the 
Democratic orators have a tendency to 
forget what their own economic and fi- 
nancial policies have done to agricul- 
ture. They forget that under their ad- 
ministration and with legislation spon- 
sored and passed by their party, the 
influence of huge labor organizations be- 
came the dominant factor in our econ- 
omy. Under pressure from labor lead- 
ers, wages in key industries were con- 
tinually raised, forcing up the prices of 
steel and equipment the farmer needed 
until he found they had skyrocketed 
out of his reach. In fairness, it can- 
not be denied that this is at least a ma- 
jor portion of the farmer's problem. 

In 1930 the cost of a farm tractor was 
about $900; in 1940 it was $1,400; and 
in 1950 it was around $2,600. The 
farmer also learned the bitter truth that 
the cost of his automobile, his food, and 
his clothing also followed the same pat- 
tern. Try to shift the blame elsewhere, 
but the plain fact is that the farmer 
with a small farm, at least in the dis- 
trict I represent, is fully aware of the 
fact that inflation is the prime cause 
of his troubles, and that Mr. Benson is 
not the cause of inflation. 

Over the years it has been the farmers 
and persons with fixed incomes who have 
written me asking for relief from sky- 
high prices. But while they were caught 
in an economic squeeze, no sympathy 
for them was heard from recipients of 
higher wages and higher prices for prod- 
ucts. The President has cautioned 
against excessive Government spending, 
has consistently urged a balanced 
budget and pleaded with labor and in- 
dustry to seek a way of curbing the con- 
stant increase in the cost of living. Now 
there is wailing about the results of this 
economic splurge and the only remedy 
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that is offered is the time-worn cry of 
spend and spend. 

There is even a more compelling rea- 
son for caution in Federal spending and 
that is the threat of communism. Every 
Communist leader of note has stated 
that it would be easier to take over the 
United States through economic col- 
lapse than by military victory. Lenin, 
Trotsky, Stalin, all have stressed the im- 
portance of expanding communism by 
the bankruptcy of the Free World. I 
have heard Democratic orators ridicule 
the balanced budget, asserting that the 
Republican Party sacrifices social and 
economic progress for the sake of a bal- 
anced budget. But if, as is stated, it is 
true that communism flourishes in pov- 
erty and economic disorder, then fiscal 
responsibility and a sound economy are 
certainly powerful weapons against 
communism. 

This places a new emphasis on de- 
fense. The Red menace makes it criti- 
cally necessary to defend ourselves not 
only on the military front but the eco- 
nomic front. The invader can advance 
in either field. It means that economic 
weakness—fiscal irresponsibility—can be 
as fatal as military weakness. It means 
that the Republican concept of fiscal re- 
sponsibility and of caution in Govern- 
ment spending is as important as mis- 
siles and satellites and H-bombs. 

The House Calendar is full of bills 
which if passed earlier in the year could 
have been a boost to the economy 
through private enterprise instead of 
Government spending. In the case of 
the railroads, a whole industry is liter- 
ally begging for help. Repeal of trans- 
portation taxes and many other sugges- 
tions could and should have been acted 
upon long ago. Small business should 
have been favored with the considera- 
tion of many tax relief measures. Elim- 
ination of excise taxes, meant only for 
emergency periods of war, would have 
stimulated buying. 

Those who propose crash spending 
programs and their inflationary conse- 
quences should recall these words of 
wisdom: “He who is disposed to ignore 
history must be prepared to repeat it.” 
Let us not ignore the history of the 
thirties and the forties and repeat the 
mistakes of those years. Let us not turn 
our country back along that path of 
tax and tax and spend and spend. Let 
us be warned by history and not repeat 
it 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McVEY. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his very intelligent ap- 
proach to a most difficult problem. It 
seems to me he has discussed one of the 
most important issues of our time. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. I, too, want to join the 
gentleman from Ohio and thank him for 
bringing this matter to our attention. 
In the recent visit to my district, one 
of the chief questions propounded to me 
was, How is the Congress going to get 
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the money to do all the things that it 
proposes to do through public spending? 

History has proven the faithlessness 
of Government spending as a means of 
solving unemployment and business re- 
cession. 

At this time when national debt and 
spiraling inflation threatens the Na- 
tion’s solvency it is perfectly plain that 
uncalled for appropriations will tend to 
exaggerate a rapidly growing inflation- 
ary movement that will ultimately de- 
stroy our monetary system and all it rep- 
resents. Our taxes already have reached 
their limit. The price of everything is 
going sky high. The tendency seems to 
be that everybody wants to get a little 
something while getting is good, This 
applies to the retailer as well as the man 
selling services, the laborer, and the 
Government employees. 

It seems to me, looking at the whole 
picture of our action as Members of Con- 
gress this year, that the most important 
thing we can do to take some steps to 
control the inflationary fever is to find 
ways to limit appropriations which we, 
the Congress, make, to a point where 
at least the present levels of taxation will 
take care of them. To me, the idea of 
assuming that we can take care of pro- 
posed expenditures with our present tax 
structure would be to go much further 
than the economy could possibly stand, 
if we are to remain solvent. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentlemen has 
made some very splendid points and 
again I wish to commend him. 

Mr. BETTS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, want to commend my colleague from 
Ohio for the fine remarks he has made 
here today. Certainly during these days 
it behooves us here in Congress not to 
be stampeded into unrealistic spending 
programs which probably will not bring 
the results we would like, and would get 
us into programs which would perpet- 
uate themselves over the years. Cer- 
tainly we are all interested in seeing that 
our economy remains sound. It cannot 
be sound unless we pursue proper fiscal 
policies. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. BETTS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BETTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

INFLATION DANGERS 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Berrs] is to 
be lauded by all who believe in a sound 
America for his keen analysis of our eco- 
nomic situation and the effect of social- 
istic legislation upon our welfare. 

Spendthrift Democrats attacked and 
decried what they term the Republican 
“tight money” policy during the years 
of the Republican administration when 
prosperity was at unparalleled peaks. 
Today they blame the tight-money pol- 
icy for bringing on the economic prob- 
lems which they now exaggerate. This 
puts them in the familiar position of 
using the same facts for both sides of the 
question. 
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It occurs to me that this policy of tight 
money originated with the Federal Re- 
serve Board, 5 of whose 7 members were 
appointed by Democrat administrations. 
I do not notice any complaints from 
Democrats that it is Mr. Truman’s own 
appointees who are responsible for elim- 
inating the loose-money policies of their 
original sponsor, Mr. Truman. 

The Federal Reserve Board supposed- 
ly is a nonpartisan agency, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has seen fit to reap- 
point two of its members who took of- 
fice under previous administrations. 

The Republican administration man- 
aged to bring this country its greatest 
prosperity in history—and did it with- 
out wars and politically inspired crises. 
The unprecedented prosperity of the 
past few years produced a buying wave 
that forced production to its highest 
peaks. This wave of prosperity and full 
employment, if coupled with easy bank 
credit and other loose-money practices, 
would, as most high-school students 
know, produce a greater and greater in- 
flation unless one of two things was 
done: 

First. Increase the supply of goods. 

Second. Slow the flow of dollars bid- 
ding for those goods. 

With most plants operating at capac- 
ity, obviously it would have been impos- 
sible to increase production. I should 
add that some industries, such as the 
automobile manufacturers, pressed into 
a squeeze by Walter Reuther’s economic 
views, already had overproduced. 

Obviously, the solution lay in limiting 
credit. This is what the Federal Reserve 
Board did. Although this was not an 
administration move, it had administra- 
tion support and should have the back- 
ing of everyone who does not want to 
hurl this Nation into a headlong and 
runaway inflation. 

Certainly, every American fully real- 
izes that the European countries which 
have experienced runaway inflation dur- 
ing this century have suffered the great- 
est hardships and misery. Everyone 
must bear in mind the lessons of history 
and protect our country from the plague 
of runaway inflation. 

The importance of controlling infla- 
tion was realized by former President 
Truman when, on June 14, 1951, he said: 

My fellow Americans, I am going to talk 
to you tonight about a real, practical, down- 
to-earth problem that affects the dally life 
of every American. It affects your savings, 
your pocketbook, and your standard of living. 

This is the problem of inflation and high 
prices. We have to keep prices down. This 
is hard to do. And it is going to get a lot 
tougher as time goes on. The problem is 
going to be with us for 2 more years at least. 
It is important for us to face these facts and 
do what has to be done to keep inflation 
under control. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 15, 1951, p. 6781.) 


Mr. Truman, from the above remarks, 
realized the necessity of protecting our 
country from the dangers of inflation, 
and noted the importance for America 
“to face these facts and do what has to 
be done to keep inflation under control.” 

But apparently Mr. Truman lets his 
political demagoguery run away from the 
importance of facing the facts, and the 
Democrat Party has adopted a similar 
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attitude and continues to pursue the 
tax-and-tax and spend-and-spend policy 
in order to garner votes, regardless of its 
results on the economy and on the future 
well-being of our country. 

The gentleman from Ohio, who is a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and well knows the prob- 
lems that money brings on our country 
and well knows the problems that infia- 
tion will bring on, certainly would agree 
with me that President Truman knew the 
facts in 1951, but apparently in 1958 he 
refuses to face the facts. Is that not 
right? 

Mr. BETTS. I would think so. 


ADMINISTRATION MONEY POLICIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
that I share the opinion of most Mem- 
bers when I say that we were a little bit 
disappointed in the remarks of our dis- 
tinguished and able colleagues from 
across the aisle who have just addressed 
the House. We thought this occasion 
might bring forth something original in 
the way of a Republican approach to a 
recession which is Republican made, a 
recession which originated in the hard 
money and agricultural policies of the 
administration. I think our friends have 
simply taken us back to the time some 
25 or 30 years ago when we heard the 
same old talk about Democratie pro- 
grams and the same old slogans about 
prosperity just being around the corner. 

The legislative program which has been 
offered to the American people during 
the present session of Congress to restore 
prosperity has been of Democratic origin. 
This includes the housing bill, the omni- 
bus rivers and harbors bill, and the high- 
way bill. All of these measures and 
others pending before the Congress at 
this time are designed not only to take 
up a temporary slack but designed also 
to provide for the growing and expanding 
economy and the longtime requirements 
of our country. You have heard it said 
recently that we are not in a depression, 
but we are in a recession. This may be 
true. I hope it is. The important point, 
however, is that this Humphrey-Benson- 
Eisenhower recession is no worse than it 
is because of the great shock absorbers 
in the way of Democratic laws placed on 
the statute books during the Roosevelt- 
‘Truman era. 

I hold in my hand an article from the 
Boston Globe of March 22, 1958, which 
is very pertinent to the present discus- 
sion. This article points out that two 
widely known economists—Ernest T. 
Baughman and Lynn A. Stiles—recently 
made the following statements: 

A sound economy means that things are 
going to improve and not keep deteriorat- 
ing. Blooming health can be restored. 


Baughman and Stiles, economists 
at the Federal Reserve Bank at Chicago, 
which is a part of the Government-cre- 
ated central banking system that guides 
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the Nation’s credit and monetary poli- 
cies, added: 

Consumers, though somewhat cautious, 
are not scared or panicked. 

It is virtually impossible for the United 
States to plunge into a 1930-type depression. 
Retail sales are holding up well considering 
the amount of unemployment, the job out- 
look and short workweek. 

Some weaknesses in retail sales can be at- 
tributed to the automobile market, 


Baughman, who also is an assistant 
vice president of the bank, and Stiles, 
listed the following as backstops for a 
recession or bolsters of the economy 
which contribute to soundness: 

Backstop No, 1: No run on banks; no 
money panic—which would upset the bank- 
ing system. Business, workers, and farmers 
in spite of a substantial increase in their 
debts have maintained savings and other 
liquid assets which are a cushion against 
hard times, 


We might interpolate here that it is 
the savings of the American people 
which were accumulated during the 20 
years of Democratic administrations 
that have been the greatest single bul- 
wark against a depression following the 
hard money policies of former Secretary 
Humphrey. 

Then continuing from this article: 

Backstop No. 2— 


And this comes from the officers of 
the Federal Reserve System, a Govern- 
ment-created agency. 

Backstop No. 2: Government-sponsored 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation which 
guarantees bank deposits up to $10,000. 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration or FDIC bill was presented to this 
Congress by a Democratic Congress. It 
was signed by a Democratic President. 
Is there anyone that doubts that it is 
Democratic legislation? 

Government-sponsored Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation which pro- 
tects the investments of savers in the build- 
ing and loan associations. 

Backstop No. 3: The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission which polices the issu- 
ance of stocks and bonds and virtually has 
eliminated fly-by-night issues that used to 
fleece millions of investors and promote fake 
get-rich-quick schemes. 

Backstop No. 4: Unemployment compensa- 
tion which covers 60 percent of the Nation's 
industrial and business employees and helps 
tide them over joblessness with cash benefits. 


The unemployment compensation 
measure was passed by a Democratic 
Congress, and signed by a Democratic 
President, and is Democratic legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. Not at this point. 

Social-security benefits with payments 
to retired and disabled workers as a mat- 
ter of right: The social-security law was 
introduced by a Democratic Congress- 
man. It was passed by a Democratic 
Congress, and every Republican present 
on the floor voted to recommit that bill 
and to killit. It was signed by a Demo- 
cratic President. It is Democratic legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, further backstops which 
have kept the present recession from 
becoming a depression: Strengthening 
and liberalizing public-assistance pro- 
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grams; expansion of the Federal spend- 
ing, and many others which Mr. Bauh- 
man and Mr. Stiles have pointed to as 
being cushions. Cushions they are in- 
deed, cushions created under a Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. Not at this point. 

Mr. Speaker, history sometimes re- 
peats itself and sometimes reverses it- 
self. It seems to me that history is 
repeating itself now. We hear the same 
excuses, the same alibis, the same com- 
plaints about the Government assuming 
its responsibility in an era when there 
are more than 5 million Americans un- 
employed. But whatever else we say, 
we cannot dispute the facts of history; 
from the lowest depths of depression, 
from closed banks to guaranteed de- 
posits, from farm darkness to electri- 
fied farms, from sweatshops to labor 
laws, from farm poverty to price sup- 
ports, is the indisputable record of the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I hope 
the gentleman will agree with me that it 
has been rather interesting this after- 
noon to see the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Berts] and his Republican col- 
leagues still preoccupied with the prob- 
lems of inflation and still defending the 
administration’s high interest and tight- 
money policy, with apparently no reali- 
zation of the fact that this is not an 
inflation of the type we had after the 
World War when there were not enough 
goods and there was too much money. 
High prices which we are witnessing 
today are administered high prices, not 
supply and demand prices. Prices are 
too high, not because people have too 
much money and too few goods, but 
because big business monopolies set 
their own prices with little regard for 
costs or competition. Our difficulties 
arise because we have more goods than 
the people can afford to buy with the 
money made available by inadequate 
farm prices and too low a level of in- 
come for the great numbers of our 
people. The administration’s policy, 
defended by Republican Members on the 
floor, are those that will deepen that 
depression. 

Mr. ALBERT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I think if we go back and read 
the statement of the former Secretary 
of the Treasury before a committee of 
Congress, we will realize that this re- 
cession was planned and that the hard- 
money policy was a matter of design 
on the part of the administration. They 
set out to slow down the economy of our 
country and they succeeded. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. It seems 
to me that, continuing the point the 
gentleman is making, there are many in 
the party of the opposition who only 
2 or 3 weeks ago were saying that this 
recession is healthy in the long run, and 
that we ought to enjoy it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. To me, Mr. 
Speaker, the most alarming thing about 
the remarks made by my good friend 
from Ohio is the fact he has stated that 
the Democrats are continuing to make 
exaggerated claims about our economic 
trouble. During this past week I at- 
tended a meeting in a town in the dis- 
. trict I represent, an industrial town, by 
the way, in which more than one-half of 
the breadwinners of the town are out of 
work. They are unemployed, and they 
are facing an early end to their unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits. More 
than 200,000 Oklahomans practically are 
in breadlines today and receiving surplus 
food that is being handed out by the 
county commissioners of the various 
counties of that State. That is pretty 
close to 10 percent of the population of 
that State that is now drawing surplus 
food because of the economic condition 
of that State. The gentleman knows 
as well as I know that this condition is 
not confined to a few towns or to a few 
States. It is a situation that affects 
cities all over the Union. It applies to 
the steel industry which is operating at 
less than 50-percent capacity today; it 
also applies to the automobile industry. 
Economic conditions are becoming in- 
creasingly dark in a great number of 
cities of this Nation. 

I am most disturbed by the fact that 
gentlemen on the Republican side of the 
House continue to say that we are exag- 
gerating conditions, that we are trying 
to overemphasize the distress of the peo- 
ple. The distress that is present in this 
country today cannot be overemphasized 
and is not being exaggerated. If any- 
thing we are seeing instead from the 
spokesmen for the Republican Party a 
po definite effort to talk it down and 

to minimize unemployment in this coun- 
try when it is growing increasingly se- 
vere and is going to have to be faced by 
this Congress because it is obvious that 
the White House is not going to do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. ALBERT. To my friend I would 
like to say that the 5,200,000 unemployed 
do not present the entire picture. In 
addition, there are work slowdowns, 
short weeks, part-time employment, and 
a few other things that add up to a 
total work stoppage measured in terms 
of human beings and of purchasing 
power considerably above the official 
figures on unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the two-party 
System. It is essential to the operation 
of our democracy. But the thing that 
makes me proud of the Democratic 
Party, the thing that makes me proud 

of Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Truman, 
oa the great administrations over 
which they presided, is the fact that 
they offered positive programs to meet 
the problems of our country, whether of 
peace, war, or cold war, You will recall 
that when President Truman was Presi- 
dent he met the cold war on every front 
and in many different ways. He met it 
with the Greek-Turkish loan, the Berlin 
airlift, the Marshall plan, and NATO. 
He met it head on in Korea; he met it 
wherever it was necessary. He met it 
positively and affirmatively. All those 
great programs to meet the cold war 
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were developed during the Democratic 
administration of President Truman. 

What new program has been spon- 
sored to meet the crisis of the cold war 
by the Dulles-Eisenhower administra- 
tion? What new idea has been brought 
forth? Is there anything new in the 
foreign policy of this country? Has 
anything been brought forward that 
was not already in effect under the 
Truman administration? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I will tell the 
gentleman one thing that I think is 
fairly new under the Republican admin- 
istration. We are at peace. That has 
not happened for some time under a 
Democratic administration. 

But let me raise this question. The 
gentleman would not want to infer in 
any way that the Democratic Party at 
any time has ever taken this country 
out of a depression or a recession ex- 
cept by the route of a war? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ALBERT. I would say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that that is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, ALBERT. Yes. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. During the Roose- 
velt depression in the thirties and in 
1933, we were still in a depression with 9 
million unemployed when we went into 
World War II. Then we came out of 
World War II and we had good times, 
but then we went back into the Korean 
war and we had a recession in 1949. 
But, as far as I can see, the Democrats 
have never done anything about taking 
care of a recession or a depression. We 
are not blaming the wars on the Demo- 
crats, not at all, but we are saying this, 
that they came at the opportune time 
to get us out of a recession or a depres- 
sion. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that he cannot get 
around the fact that guaranteed bank 
deposits, that social security, that unem- 
ployed compensation, that the great pub- 
lic works programs which were spon- 
sored during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion not only cushioned against future 
depressions, but were important to our 
recovery from the depression of the 
1930’s. Those programs put men to 
work, put food in the stomachs of our 
people, and gave Americans a new lease 
on life. And, the American people recog- 
nized, as they never recognized anything 
collectively in the history of this coun- 
try, the greatness of Roosevelt in bring- 
ing them out of the Hoover depression, 
because for four times they elected him 
to the highest office in the land. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, first I 
want to say I would be one of the first 
to agree that many fine programs came 
out of those two administrations, but 
they had fine support on this side of the 
aisle. You cannot be in power for 20 
years without doing something that will 
do good. The law of averages will take 
care of that. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Does the gentleman 
realize that the Republicans were in 
power for 12 years after World War I, 
and what important antirecession 
measure was passed during that period? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. During part of 
Hoover administration the Democrats 
were in charge of the House and of the 
Senate, and they stymied every program 
that he tried to bring forth. And, let 
me say at this time that as far as I can 
see our Democratic friends are more in- 
terested in playing politics with this re- 
cession than they are about doing any- 
thing about it. We, as Republicans, are 
not interested in unemployment; we 
want full employment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I have been listen- 
ing to this business. Why do you not 
just hang all the Republicans and send 
all the Democrats to heaven? 

Mr. ALBERT. No. We like the Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You do? 

Mr. ALBERT. We like the Republi- 
cans, especially the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan. We love him. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am glad 
the gentleman has yielded, because I 
think this discussion has been healthy. 
I think the main thing that needs to be 
pointed out is that on these basic meas- 
ures such as the gentleman has pointed 
out, like social security, unemployment 
insurance, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and so forth, that that is 
not legislation that just grew up over- 
night or was conceived by Democratic 
minds as opposed to Republican minds. 
As a matter of fact, the two greatest 
extensions of social security and unem- 
ployment insurance occurred in the 83d 
Congress, which was Republican, of 
course, and a Republican administra- 
tion. Now I want to go on and point out 
this fact. 

Mr. ALBERT. Before the gentleman 
goes on, may I say this? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. I just 
want to point out that that was done 
with the assistance of Democrats here 
in the House and in the Senate. But, I 
point out also that a lot of these meas- 
ures were an evolution of our social prog- 
ress in this country. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that while the Republican 
Party has seen a little light over the 
years—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, no. 

Mr. ALBERT. Just a moment now. 
I listened to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
say that. 

Mr. ALBERT. I say that the Republi- 
can Party has seen a little light. It has 
extended social security, and most Re- 
publicans have supported it, but my rec- 
ollection is—and we could take time to 
check the record—that when the social 
security bill was first before the House 
every Republican Member—maybe it was 
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every Republican Member but one 


voted to kill it by recommitting it. 
There are Members in the House now 
who were Members of Congress at that 
time and who could verify that state- 
ment from memory. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield further, I 
know that the gentleman is familiar 
enough with Congressional procedure to 
know that a recommittal vote frequent- 
ly is on some difference of detail, and I 
suggest that it was not the principle in- 
volved that was being voted on. 

Mr. ALBERT. On that point I must 
say to the gentleman that recommittal 
motions on all these great programs since 
I have been in Congress, offered from the 
Republican side, have generally been mo- 
tions designed to curtail, to limit, to cut 
down vital sections of the Democratic 
program, which was the principal issue. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader and Speaker pro 
tempore. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Apropos what 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
tis] has said, I was a member of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means that drafted the Social Se- 
curity Act, so I think I know something 
about it. There was a motion made to 
recommit with instructions. This was a 
motion offered from the Republican side. 
The instructions were to amend the bill 
and report back forthwith. Had the mo- 
tion to recommit carried, for all practical 
purposes, the bill we passed at that time 
would have been practically destroyed. 
So I think the statement of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] is 
correct, as to the damage attempted in 
the motion to recommit. Of course, after 
we defeated the motion to recommit, the 
great majority of the Republicans voted 
for the bill. It carried by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. But if they had had their way 
on that motion to recommit, the Social 
Security Act that we passed at that time, 
I believe in 1935, would have carried very 
little good with it. So the statement of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma is correct. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the distinguished gentleman’s con- 
tribution, because that is my recollec- 
tion of what happened at the time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The point 
is exactly the point that I was making, 
that the Republicans did vote for the 
measure. The test, of course, is what 
that particular amendment was that the 
Republicans wanted to put on. I do not 
know what it was. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] though, that this is the issue. 
The gentleman interpreted it as being 
something damaging to the bill. I, too, 
have served on the Subcommittee on So- 
cial Security of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. Even now the Social Se- 
curity law needs considerable amend- 
ment and improvement and will continue 
to need it. Had the Republican proposal 
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been adopted, it may easily be that we 
would have had a better law. 

But I want to point out one other 
thing to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
if I may, in further line with what the 
gentleman has been pointing out. Iam 
trying to bring this discussion back, if 
Ican, to where it ought to be. The gen- 
tleman mentioned that the Truman ad- 
ministration had passed the Marshall 
plan and the bill to aid Greece and Tur- 
key, for which I think they deserve 
credit. But that, also, was in the 80th 
Congress, a Republican Congress. 

The point is this: I do not believe 
that these two great parties of ours are 
too far apart in the matter of being in- 
terested in the welfare of the people of 
this country. We do differ on details 
and issues, but we do not differ on the 
fundamental proposition that we want 
to move our own country ahead as far 
and as rapidly as we possibly can. So 
I think we should, if we could, in these 
debates, discuss these specific issues. 
This is what I should like to ask the 
gentleman. If the Democratic leader- 
ship in the Congress is so concerned 
about this recession as they say they 
are—and I am concerned—why do they 
not do something to pass these two tax 
measures that have been sitting over in 
the other body, one of them since June 
of last year, the Forand bill, a bill of 
some 800 pages, modifying our excise 
taxes, and the Mills bill which passed 
here in early January modifying the 
corporate and individual income-tax law 
in a very comprehensive way? Both 
those bills, if passed, would immediately 
remove impediments to economic growth 
and provide jobs for our people. Why 
do they not move ahead on those mat- 
ters? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to the distinguished gentleman that 
the 85th Congress has moved ahead on 
many fronts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. We have 
not, though. 

Mr. ALBERT. We moved ahead with 
a farm bill which has been vetoed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That was 
just the opposite; that was not going to 
help. the recession. 

Mr. ALBERT. A lot of people who 
know quite a bit about farming disagree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
know who they are, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. I will say further to 
the gentleman that we now have pend- 
ing on the President’s desk two very im- 
portant measures which will go a long 
way toward giving work to people in this 
country and strengthening the economy 
of the country. I refer to the flood 
control and highway bills. Let the 
President sign them so that we can be 
on with our business. We will give him 
more measures to deal with the reces- 
sion if he will cooperate and sign those 
bills which the Congress in good faith, 
supported by many Republicans, has 
sent down to him for his signature. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to my colleague 
from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. MORRIS. It is my thinking and 
belief that as long as we keep purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the masses of 
our people we will always have good 
times. The reason for this business re- 
cession—it is not a depression, and I 
hope it never will be—is that many peo- 
ple are out of work. The thing that will, 
cure this recession and give us good eco- 
nomic times here is a program that will 
keep purchasing power in the hands of 
the masses of the people. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma who 
has the floor said something very signifi- 
cant and vital just a few moments ago, 
and I hope the Members on the other 
side of the aisle will go along with us in 
overriding the President’s veto of the 
farm bill that was recently passed, be- 
cause this is what it means, getting 
down just to dollars and cents. 

In the district I have the honor to 
represent and all the wheat districts in 
the country the practical effect is this, 
as I understand it. It will mean $2 a 
bushel for wheat instead of $1.70 for 
wheat, and a corresponding difference in 
regard to cotton and other products. 
That extra 30 cents that every farmer 
will get per bushel in the case of wheat, 
and the cotton farmer will gain corre- 
spondingly, in my opinion will help to 
keep open the doors of small business. 
I hope the gentleman will join us in 
overriding the veto. 

Mr. ALBERT. I hope our Republican 
friends will help us in that. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SANTANGELO), for the balance 
of the week, because of illness. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (at the request 
of Mr. ELLIOTT), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business, 

Mr. Des (at the request of Mr. 
Dowpy), indefinitely, on account of 
serious injury to and illness of his son. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. EDMONDSON, for 2 hours, on Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr. Porter, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. PELLY, for 50 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks; 
was granted to: 

Mr. Patman to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp following the legislative pro- 
gram today and tomorrow and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Porter in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morano and to include a letter and 
a statement. 
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Mr. Batpwin and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs. BoLTON and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT). 

Mr. Apponizio (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT). 

Mr, NEAL. 

Mr. HILLINGS (at the request of Mr. 
SHEEHAN) in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. SHEEHAN). 


REPUBLICANS REPUDIATE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, it 
distresses me to see the Republicans 
when they find they have accomplished 
what they said they were going to ac- 
complish trying to repudiate their 
achievements. 

In 1953, shortly after the Republicans 
were established in power in the White 
House and here in the Congress, the 
U. S. News & World Report carried an 
article to the effect that the administra- 
tion was planning to bring about a 
recession. 

You may remember that during the 
campaign of 1952 the Republicans pro- 
tested against what they called the 
“treadmill economy” of the Democrats. 
Of course it was not a treadmill econ- 
omy. The record shows that the econ- 
omy was growing at about 4.5 percent a 
year. They called this treadmill prog- 
ress and said they were dissatisfied 
with it. They set out to bring about 
some changes and they have brought 
about some changes. They slowed 
down the economy to the point where 
the rate of growth is now less than 2 
percent a year. This did not happen by 
accident, if we are to believe the U. S. 
News & World Report, but by design. 
“We are going to straighten things out,” 
said the Republicans. And what did 
U. S. News say? “When this happens, 
some people will benefit and some people 
will get hurt.” The editor was quite 
frank about it. He went on to list those 
who were going to get hurt. And who 
was to be hurt? Well, he said, certainly 
the debtors were going to get hurt be- 
cause they are going to have to pay back 
in money that would be much harder to 
get. But, this it seems was all right. 
This was in keeping with the policy of 
those Republicans who said it would be 
a good thing to have a few empty dinner 
pails, if you remember. So we have a 
few empty dinner pails today. This 
was in keeping with the pholosophy of 
the Republicans who said the farmers 
were living in a fool’s paradise under 
the Democrats. 

One hundred percent of parity for the 
farmers This was something the farm- 
ers should not enjoy in this life—accord- 
ing to Republican judgment. And when 
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the gentleman from Michigan speaking 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma talked 
about the propriety, I suppose we should 
say, of all the Democrats being in heav- 
en because they are all so perfect, I 
think I might observe that he may be 
right but that our mission now is to save 
this country from the Republicans, and to 
save the Republicans from themselves. 
It is hard for me to understand the logic 
of Republicans who come down here in- 
to the well of the House and argue for 
the merits of the Republicans on the 
grounds that they are always wrong the 
first time the problem is presented to 
them. 

Take the problems of agriculture— 
where did they stand on the farm pro- 
gram when it was first presented? 
Where did the Republicans stand on the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
legislation when it was first presented 
to this Congress? Where did they stand 
on legislation establishing the Securities 
and Exchange Commission when that 
problem was presented? Where did 
they stand when social-security legisla- 
tion was first presented. The Republi- 
cans were against all of these things. 

The country seemed to have forgotten 
about the Republicans by the time the 
80th Congress came along. Republicans 
have told us today, that the Republi- 
cans are friendly to social security. 
What did they do in the 80th Congress 
the first time they had a chance to do 
anything to social-security legislation? 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand Amer- 
ican citizens were taken out from under 
the program. This showed their growth 
of understanding; they were moving 
along. 

In the last Congress the Democrats 
proposed disability payments to people 
who are totally disabled over the age of 
50. What did the Republicans do? 
They voted against it. Yes, the Repub- 
licans in great majority opposed it. 
This is the record of the Republicans in 
only one field—the field of social-secu- 
rity legislation. 

Let us go back to 1953 and the U. S. 
News & World Report. Who was to 
be hurt by the new Republican pro- 
gram? The people who were in debt. 

Who else would be hurt? 

The businessman, the inefficient busi- 
nessman. Well, the inefficient business- 
man we find now is the small-business 
man. What has happened tohim? The 
rate of business failures in 1952 was 
about 7,000 a year. The rate of busi- 
ness failures now is 13,000. Just the 
other day the spokesman for the Depart- 
ment of Justice came up before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. He needed 
more money for Justice Department pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy. Why did he 
need it? Because the rate of bankruptcy 
has increased by over 100 percent. So 
the Justice Department needs more 
money in order to give justice to these 
people who are going bankrupt. These 
Republicans are law-abiding fellows. 
They want to give justice to men who 
are going bankrupt. But, why do they 
not do something to prevent him from 
going into bankruptcy? That is the 
proposition that confronts us here. 

Who else was going to get hurt? The 
farmer—not so serious said the article, 
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because he had already been hurt—he 
is used to it. Who else? The worker 
will be alright if he keeps his job. But, 
the article said obviously the fellows who 
lose their jobs are going to be hurt. 

Then, the editor moved over on the 
other side to give the full picture. He 
said: Who will benefit? The creditors. 
Have the creditors benefited? What has 
happened to the interest rate; what has 
happened to the farm mortgages; what 
has happened to consumer credit. All 
of these have increased. Consumer 
credit has gone from $25 billion out- 
standing to $43 billion outstanding. 

Farm mortgages and debt have in- 
creased nearly $4 billion. Interest in- 
come has increased by some 50 percent. 

We must credit the U. S. News & 
World Report and David Lawrence for 
having told us the truth, for having 
pointed out to us as early as 1953 what 
these Republicans had in mind to do to 
the country. For the Republicans to 
come along and say, “This is a surprise 
to us,” is to deny the fact that this was 
set out as their program in 1953. This is 
what they said they were going to do. 
Not only have the Republicans done 
as well as could be expected, as a 
Republican said recently, they have done 
just what we should have expected of 
them. What has happened? The rate 
of economic growth has slowed down. 
Farm income has fallen off about $4 bil- 
lion. Unemployment is up to five or six 
million. Small-business failures are up. 
The reaction by the Republican adminis- 
tration has been the same as it was in 
the depression in 1929 and 1930. It was 
pointed out to them in the twenties that 
there was trouble in agriculture. Presi- 
dent Coolidge said, “Farmers have always 
been poor. There does not seem to be 
much we can do about it. I do not see 
how we can do much about this except to 
allow the normal operation of supply and 
demand.” 

What does Ezra Taft Benson say? He 
says the same thing in effect. He does 
not say, “Let us have a free market al- 
together,” but he says, “Let us reduce 
the present price supports to 60 percent 
of parity.” He has moved them down 
to 75 percent, and now he wants us to 
open it up so that he can move them 
down to 60 percent. This about the same 
thing that Coolidge had to say back in 
the twenties. 

What about labor? The Republicans 
are talking about what they call the 
right to work. They want a man free 
to take any job at any rate he wants to. 
This is not a new philosophy among the 
Republicans. They had the same pro- 
gram in the twenties. They called it 
the American plan, which was to take 
away from any workingman any kind of 
protection that he had developed 
through organization and effort; to take 
this away, and to do it under what they 
called the American plan. 

The Republicans had a tax program in 
the twenties. Andrew Mellon was in 
charge then. What was his program? 
He said the same thing about the income 
tax as is being said today. He said, “You 
have to reduce the income tax on in- 
comes over $66,000,” because, he said, “if 
you do not, it will destroy incentive.” 
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Over $66,000. But, when they said, 
“How about reducing the income tax on 
people down below $5,000,” Mellon said, 
“Why, those people have to have a feel- 
ing of belonging. If they do not feel they 
belong to this country, they will lose in- 
terest.” So Republicans say you have to 
tax the man down below in order to keep 
him interested. He loses incentive if he 
gets more than four or five thousand dol- 
lars a year. But when you get up into 
the 90-percent bracket, they say, “If you 
do not let this man earn two or three or 
four hundred thousand dollars, if you tax 
him too heavily, he will lose interest in 
this whole operation.” 

I think that the picture is clear 
enough. We can contrast what the Re- 
publicans did and their record in the 
twenties and their record since 1952. We 
can look at what the Democratic Party 
did after the depression in 1929 and 1930, 
and look at what the Democrats are pro- 
posing to do today. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a splendid statement. May I just 
briefly make this suggestion: It seems to 
me that the present administration in- 
sists that a farmer must operate under 
the law of supply and demand. Yet no 
one else does. It would be all right for 
the farmer to operate under the law of 
supply and demand if others did, but the 
manufacturer does not operate under it 
because he is protected by tariffs. The 
processor, the transporter, the shipping 
industry, all of them have subsidies. So 
they are insisting on the farmer operat- 
ing under the law of supply and demand 
which puts him at a disadvantage be- 
cause nobody else operates under that 
plan. When you are carrying on with 
a program like that, what happens? The 
small farmer is put out of business; 
therefore, his purchasing power is non- 
existent and he cannot go to town and 
help the merchant keep his doors open. 
This is a two-edged sword. In addition 
to losing his purchasing power, he goes 
to town and becomes a competitor for 
a job of a man in town. So it works 
doubly bad. He loses his purchasing 
power; he goes to town and becomes a 
competitor of the man in town for a job. 
That is the real cause of this threatened 
depression. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I want 
to compliment the gentleman on a very 
fine presentation. Perhaps I could make 
a small contribution by bringing up to 
date his figures on the rate of growth of 
our economy. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has very capably pointed out 
that under the Democratic Party over 
the years prior to 1952 our rate of ad- 
vance was about 4% percent a year. In 
the early years of the Republican admin- 
istration we dropped to 2%. It is my 
understanding that the current figures 
show a rate of minus 6. We are pres- 
ently losing ground at a rate of some- 
thing over 6 percent a year. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. That is right. The 
current rate would give us a negative 
measure. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado). The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Forty-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1810. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1959 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$670,000 for the legislative branch (H. Doc, 
No. 369); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1811. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1957, pursuant to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act (12 U.S. C, 1421), and the Housing 
Amendments of August 11, 1955 (12 U. S. O. 
1437 (b)) (H. Doc. No, 370); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1812. A letter from the Administrator, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, Department of Ag- 
riculture, transmitting a report concerning 
agreements concluded during March 1958 
under title I of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, pur- 
suant to Public Law 128, 85th Congress; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1813. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to establish a teaching hospital for 
Howard University, to transfer Freedmen’s 
Hospital to the university, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

1814. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1815. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 244 (a) (1) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act re- 
lating to applications for suspension of de- 
portation”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1816. A letter from the executive vice presi- 
dent, National Fund for Medical Education, 
transmitting a report of an audit of the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education for the 
year ended December 31, 1957, made by Price 
Waterhouse & Co., New York, N. Y., pursuant 
to Public Law 685, 83d Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: z 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 11078. A bill 
to promote boating safety on the navigable 
waters of the United States, its Territories 
and possessions; to provide coordination and 
cooperation with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1603). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 7681. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain land with the improvements located 
thereon to the Lummi Indian Tribe for the 
use and benefit of the Lummi Tribe; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1604). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, S. 2183. An act 
to amend the act of August 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 
940), providing for the establishment of the 
Virgin Islands National Park, and for other 
p ; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1605). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 11901. A bill to effectuate and enforce 
the constitutional right to the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R.11902. A bill to expand the public 
facility loan program of the Community 
Facilities Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 11903. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organ- 
izations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 11904. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of interest on amounts withheld as tax 
on wages and on certain amounts paid as 
estimated tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 11905. A bill to limit the amount of 
price support payments which may be made 
to producers of agricultural commodities; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 11906. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
to permit use of counterpart funds derived 
from sale of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties abroad for acquiring significant foreign 
scholarly works; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H. R. 11907. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that cer- 
tain corporations may elect to be treated as 
partnerships for tax purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 11908. A bill to repeal section 1505 of 
the Social Security Act so that in determin- 
ing eligibility of Federal employees for un- 
employment compensation their accrued an- 
nual leave shall be treated in accordance 
with State laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 11909. A bill to repeal section 1505 
of the Social Security Act so that in deter- 
mining eligibility of Federal employees for 
unemployment compensation their accrued 
annual leave shall be treated in accordance 
with State laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R.11910. A bill to authorize the ac- 
quisition of land for Chalmette National 
Historical Park, provide for enlargement of 
the national cemetery therein, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H.R,11911. A bill to amend the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Act, 1956, to provide that 
the plan for the extension of the United 
States Capitol shall provide for a heliport 
on the Capitol Grounds; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 11912. A bill to abolish the death 
penalty under all laws of the United States 
except the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, and authorize the imposition of life 
imprisonment in leu thereof; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R.11913. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants for 
research and teaching facilities for existing 
and new medical, dental, and public health 
schools; to extend title VII of that act (re- 
lating to health research facilities) for an 
additional 3-year period; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 11914. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to reduce the 
rate applicable to the first $1,000 of taxable 
income for taxable year 1958 and to repeal 
or reduce certain excise taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11915. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to increase the 
amount of the personal exemption for tax- 
able year 1958 and to repeal or reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 11916. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Amendment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 11917. A bill to clarify paragraph 4 

of section 15 of the Pay Readjustment Act 
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of 1942 (56 Stat. 368); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 
H. R. 11918. A bill to prohibit un bust dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Resolution No. 153 
of the New York State Assembly, memo- 
rializing Congress to enact appropriate legis- 
lation to enable the railroad industry to 
compete with other forms of transportation 
which are aided by public funds; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the case of the 
United States v. Fallbrook Public Utility 
District et al.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relating to the economics of disarmament; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs, BOLTON: 

H. R. 11919. A bill for the relief of William 
E. Mayer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 11920. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elie 
A. Horn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 11921. A bill for the relief of Aaron 
Green, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 11922. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to dispose of material to the 
United States Volunteer Life Savings Corps; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
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By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 11923. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Bacchus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 11924. A bill for the relief of Grace 
West Hawkins; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. R. 11925. A bill for the relief of Moises 
Garza Barriga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 11926. A bill for the relief of Luning- 
ning Seballos Queri and Paul Queri; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 11927. A bill for the relief of Nativi- 
dade Agrela Dos Santos; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R.11928. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Caroline E. Behrens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


557. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of certain 
residents of the 18th Congressional District 
of California, who request enactment by 
Congress of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce, and its broadcasting 
over the air, a practice which nullifies the 
rights of the States under the 21st amend- 
ment to control the sale of such beverages; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

558. Also, petition of certain residents of 
the 18th Congressional District of California, 
who request enactment by Congress of leg- 
islation to prohibit the charging of a fee to 
view telecasts in the home; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

559. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
G. T. Rote, San Antonio De Bexar Chapter 
DAR, San Antonio, Tex., relative to being 
opposed to any alterations to the historic 
east front of the United States Capitol; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

560. Also, petition of A. Fred Roberts, 
Waterly, R. I., relative to those retired pre- 
vious to 1950 amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tax Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years than it is char- 
itable to recall, Republican spokesmen 
have been pointing out a dangerous 
pattern in our economic life. This is 
the perilous trend of diverting an ever- 
increasing share of our national income 
to government. In fiscal year 1956, 
about 30 percent of our national income 
went to meet the combined revenue de- 
mands of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. As a consequence, nearly a 


third of the fruits of our national pro- 
ductive effort were largely lost for pur- 
poses of creating new wealth. 

While we may disagree as to the ex- 
tent to which government is nonpro- 
ductive, I believe we can agree on some 
basic points. Governments, by their 
very nature, cannot create as much as 
they consume—and they most certainly 
fall far short of the wealth-creating ca- 
pacities of the private segment of the 
economy. 

If the implications of this situation 
seem remote or academic, we can ap- 
proach it from a different point of view. 
The consequences of this growing bur- 
den of government become very clear 
when we examine its effects on the aver- 
age wage earner. It then becomes a 


matter of dinner-table economics. It 
has been recently calculated that the 
average worker puts in nearly 2% hours 


of each 8-hour working day to pay his 
total tax bill—the sum of the taxpay- 
ments he knows about and the hidden 
ones in the goods and services he buys. 
By comparison, food for his family and 
himself requires a little over an hour 
and a half. To house his family, this 
worker must labor about an hour and 
25 minutes. The remainder of his fam- 
ily’s needs, such as clothing, medical 
care, transportation, and all the rest 
are met by his working the remaining 
2 hours and 20-odd minutes. 

When we put it on this basis, the 
question of taxes seems to center on 
some pretty basic questions for the aver- 
age man: 

Should he be required to work nearly 
an hour longer each day to pay his 
taxes than to feed his family? Does 
government give him services which 
are worth an hour more of each day’s 
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labor than that required to house his 
family? I doubt that many taxpayers 
would consider nonessential governmen- 
tal services of higher value than life’s 
necessities. 

Quite understandably, there is wide- 
spread sentiment at the present time 
for tax reduction. However, when we 
come to the question of which tax re- 
duction plan is best, we face a great 
variety of proposals. Unfortunately, 
much of the discussion concerning tax 
reduction is based on the hope of giv- 
ing the economy a mere shot-in-the- 
arm. Little attention is being devoted 
to the reform of the tax system, essen- 
tial for long-term expansion of the 
economy. 

Some of the tax reduction proposals 
have been characterized as quickies. 
This type would grant temporary re- 
duction for a month or more, then go 
back to present rates. Advocates of 
quickie plans argue that the extra 
money left to the taxpayer will pour 
into the economy and start us on the 
upgrade. To accept this proposal, we 
would first have to believe that the pub- 
lic would spend their extra money 
quickly, and on the rights things. Even 
granting this highly unlikely eventual- 
ity, we are still faced with an eventual 
return to the present tax rates. It is 
the present overly progressive system of 
tax rates which many believe have 
helped in causing the economic situa- 
tion we are presently attempting to 
remedy. 

We come then to modification of the 
rate structure and how best to improve it. 
We can agree, I trust, that our principal 
objectives should be the equitable distri- 
bution of the tax burden and providing 
a tax climate which will encourage eco- 
nomic expansion. On March 13, I intro- 
duced a bill entitled the “Tax Reduction 
Incentives Act of 1958.” Enactment of 
this bill would updoubtedly have some 
stimulating effect on the present state 
of the economy. This feature, however, 
is far outweighed by the more permanent 
and far-reaching objectives of the plan. 

As a primary consideration, I proposed 
the reduction of all personal income taxes 
by 10 percent. In the case of the low- 
income taxpayer, the need for tax reduc- 
tion requires little justification. This is 
a pure and simple case of hardship which 
few deny. However, when we come to 
the middle- and high-income brackets, 
the enthusiasm of some for tax reduction 
tends to diminish. Setting aside consid- 
erations of equity for the moment, it is 
in these brackets that tax reduction can 
have extremely significant long-term ef- 
fects. If the rates in these brackets are 
designed to encourage the taking of risks 
on new ventures, the new jobs of the fu- 
ture will materialize. 

The maintenance of present jobs and 
the creation of new jobs require money. 
As to how much, the average capital in- 
vestment for each production worker in 
America rose to $16,000 in 1957. This 
amount has been steadily increasing over 
the years and is approaching double the 
investment that was necessary but 10 
years ago. With this in mind, the ques- 
tion of securing the risk capital of the 
future assumes great importance. 
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Historically, a vast amount of risk ecap- 
ital has been obtained from persons in 
the higher income brackets. The large 
element of chance involved operates to 
exclude those who would be destroyed 
financially by the failure of a new ven- 
ture. Consequently we must get this 
part of the capital necessary for business 
from the people who now pay it in taxes. 

The current recession has tended to 
focus popular attention on the growing 
shortage of risk capital—a problem 
which has deeply concerned many econ- 
omists and businessmen for several 
years. Human nature being what it is, 
it should not surprise us that investors 
have become increasingly reluctant to 
finance less than a pretty sure thing 
while taxes prevent a return commen- 
surate with the risk. If we truly wish 
to encourage personal incentive in the 
investment field, we must alter our tax 
rates. We must alter them so that a 
successful risk investment is capable of 
providing a clear financial advantage 
over the tried-and-true investment. 

An additional means of stimulating 
economic expansion is to grant some re- 
lief in the area of the corporation tax. 
It is regrettable that a segment of pub- 
lic opinion still considers this tax as hav- 
ing little effect on the average individual. 
Actually it affects all of us very directly 
in what we pay for products and the 
number of job opportunities from which 
the labor force may choose. It is a hid- 
den tax we pay in everything we buy. 

It is axiomatic that profits attract 
outside capital. With more than half 
of most corporations’ profits going for 
Federal taxes alone, we must reduce the 
rate or suffer a prolonged period of eco- 
nomic contraction. Although business is 
investing billions in plant and equipment 
each year, recently only about 10 percent 
can be related to net expansion of fixed 
assets. This is in contrast to expansions 
of 30 percent in the years immediately 
following World War II. 

A reasonable reduction in the corpo- 
rate rate will provide the much needed 
incentive to corporations and investors 
to finance the development and market- 
ing of the new products and services nec- 
essary for an expanding economy. 

Equitable tax reduction, for both in- 
dividuals and business, promises far 
better results than a series of hastily 
conceived pump-priming projects which 
have little basis in true need. This 
approach failed before and there is no 
reason to expect superior results today. 
Our need is not simply for more dol- 
lars. Our need is to remove the ob- 
stacles to long-term expansion in our 
economy. To accomplish this we must 
restore those financial incentives neces- 
sary to an economic environment which 
fosters the willingness to take chances. 

It is not our custom to place much 
credence in the many self-serving state- 
ments emanating from the Kremlin. 
On those rare occasions, however, when 
a statement appears to be borne out in 
some measure by fact, we must take 
notice. Premier Khrushchev has de- 
clared economic war on the United 
States, to use his unfortunate expres- 
sion, and there is abundant evidence 
that this is the case. 
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Our preoccupation with the Soviet 
threat of arms has delayed our full 
realization of that nation’s economic 
power. While Khrushchev’s boast that 
his country will soon assume world eco- 
nomic leadership conveniently overlooks 
certain basic facts and figures, there is 
no merit in denying that Russia has 
come a long way in a comparatively 
short time. This national record of ac- 
complishment, as with all nations, is 
largely the result of superior accom- 
plishment by certain individuals. 

While it might please us to think that 
all Russians lead a cheerless existence 
as vassals of the all-powerful state, we 
know this is not the case. Although 
outwardly professing strict adherence to 
the doctrines of Marxist socialism, the 
Russian rulers have succeeded in stim- 
ulating their scientific, industrial, mili- 
tary and intellectual talent by offering 
rich economic rewards. 

It would seem that we have some- 
thing to learn here, or more correctly, 
something to remember. While we have 
proclaimed to the world the virtues of 
the free enterprise system, many of our 
internal actions have operated to reduce 
its effectiveness. We have permitted a 
system of taxation to develop which im- 
poses its severest penalties on the tal- 
ented and creative. 

It must, then, be the classic irony of 
our times when we must be reminded 
by the Communists of something we 
practically invented. Perhaps we will 
be reminded of Lincoln’s words on pro- 
viding economic incentives for out- 
standing achievement. Abraham Lin- 
coln knew human nature well enough to 
see the need to add “the fuel of interest 
to the fire of genius.” We have strayed 
far from this course, but a surpassing 
virtue of our system is that we can alter 
direction if we so will. 

There can be few accomplishments 
this Congress might claim which hold 
greater promise for the continued eco- 
nomic supremacy of our country than 
the strengthening of personal economic 
incentives. There are equally few 
things, which if ignored, carry with 
them such potential for disaster. 


George Harris Collingwood—Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day many of us here in this House and 
thousands in the field of forestry and 
conservation in which he had made his 
career, were appalled by the sudden and 
unexpected death of George Harris 
Collingwood, the Chief of the Natural 
Resources Section of the Legislative 
Reference Service in the Library of Con- 
gress. It is a pardonable tendency and 
an altogether fitting custom to speak only 
good and put the best possible aspect on 
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the life and character of the dead. I feel 
that in the case of George Harris Colling- 
wood one can be severely austere in 
words of eulogy and yet emerge with a 
sublime epitaph. 

There are achievements that can be 
measured in the life of Harris Colling- 
wood such as his printed works, his orig- 
inal procedures in teaching forestry, and 
even more concretely the mass of his re- 
ports and analyses that helped inform 
and guide the Congress on legislation in 
the area of farm forestry and conserva- 
tion. But these are statistical para- 
graphs in a coldly abbreviated biogra- 
phy. Collingwood’s singular contribu- 
tion was no particular detail of his ac- 
complishment, however worthy. It was 
rather in the quality of his personality— 
gentle, firm, utterly selfless—which lent 
to everything he did a kind of purposeful 
goodness that made life happier and 
easier for those around him. 

Yet in his 67 years the sheer substan- 
tive quantity and quality of his work 
was immense, 

If I inject a personal note it is only 
because this illustrates what I mean by 
the quality of his personality giving so 
much extra value to his worth as a 
scholar, an administrator, a teacher, and 
a very special mentor, for example, to 
those of us here in the House who felt 
the need for calling upon his knowledge, 
his experience, and his technical guid- 
ance. As a freshman Member of Con- 
gress, I was buttressed and defended 
many times by his great depth of knowl- 
edge in the fields which, because of my 
district—the fourth—in Oregon, meant 
the most to me. Here, so to speak, 
through this Chief of the Natural Re- 
sources Section of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, I had at my elbow in- 
stantly, or within reach of my telephone, 
or by report and special analyses pre- 
pared for me, the lessons I needed to do 
best my job as the representative of my 
district. 

The technical data, the information, 
the summary of a complicated conserva- 
tion problem, that I got from Colling- 
wood I knew was the last word on the 
subject told in depth with clarity and 
simplicity. When I speak of the quality 
of his personality I mean too the char- 
acter, the integrity, and the diligence he 
invariably applied to any question in 
hand. Here from Collingwood was some- 
thing I knew I could go out on the floor 
of the House with and use to corroborate 
my point of view. Or the information 
I had from him might have the effect of 
disabusing me of an impression his ex- 
pert research showed was inaccurate. 

Collingwood’s formal education and 
background was an index to the depth 
of his scholarship. He was born in 
Fayetteville, Ark. His schools included: 
Michigan State College and Muenchener 
Universitaet. Before he returned to the 
United States he had studied forest 
practices in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria. For 2 years he was a ranger 
in the Apache National Forest in Ari- 
zona, He was a professor of forestry 
in Cornell University in 1916. In 1923 
he was an extension forester in the Agri- 
culture Department. Always his unique 
training and background had a contin- 
uing influence on the character of for- 
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estry education in the United States be- 
cause he invested these with the fire 
and dedication of his personality. 

What made him, I would say, espe- 
cially outstanding was his love of his 
subject. 

From this love, in the field he had 
chosen for his career, stemmed a love of 
people which was genuine and all-in- 
clusive. This made him an ideal teach- 
er, mentor and lecturer, a schoolmaster, 
in his way, who was also a friend, phi- 
losopher and guide. People loved him 
so that it was he who was quite apt to 
be elected to be the chairman or toast- 
master or head of a committee to make 
an award, or offer a tribute to a fellow 
worker, or express an encomium on 
some associate’s long service in the Li- 
brary of Congress. Not aptitude alone 
but respect and affection as well played 
some part, I am told, in his rise to head 
the forest conservation division of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation from 1940 to 1946. He was the 
author of the association's industry pro- 
gram. Among other task force jobs he 
served as an agriculture expert on the 
Hoover Commission for executive de- 
partment reorganization, and was for- 
estry consultant to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Government of the United States 
owes a profound debt to Collingwood 
and people like him in the Government 
service. It is on the occasion of the 
death of a public servant like Colling- 
wood that I think it is highly appropri- 
ate to extol the vast amount of top-level 
work that people like him perform for 
us, the Congress, and for the people of 
the United States. I think it is not only 
fitting but a duty for us to stand up, as 
I am doing now in this place to testify 
to this extraordinary dedication and 
fruitful productivity of the people who 
work for the Government. It makes im- 
measurably for a better United States in 
the age when this country is called upon 
to take the leadership of the free world. 
And it is precisely correct for these 
words to be spoken in the House because 
we who allocate the expenditure of the 
people’s money are the people’s agents, 
and the people are the true employers of 
brilliant, competent, and effective Gov- 
ernment employees like the man in 
whose honor and memory I speak. 
Whatever pay Collingwood got could 
hardly be said to constitute any kind of 
balance for the achievement he gave in 
return. 

Government servants like Colling- 
wood—anonymous, without self-interest, 
ambitious for their tasks and not for 
themselves—are the Nation’s most out- 
standing operational economy and one 
of the mightiest forces for the progress 
and strengthening of free government. 

In the epitaph of George Harris Col- 
lingwood there must remain a very spe- 
cial place for his role as a hubsand and 
father. For something of the glory that 
came to his wife, who survives him, Mrs. 
Jean Cummings Collingwood, must re- 
dound to him. Mrs. Collingwood was 
named District of Columbia “Mother of 
the Year” by the local American Mothers 
Committee in 1955. It is significant of 
this magnificent family that all of the 
Collingwood sons and daughters are en- 
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gaged in some form of service for the 
betterment of mankind, ranging all the 
way from helping retarded children to 
advancing public education. One of 
their sons is the distinguished Charles 
Collingwood, CBS television and radio 
news analyst, now in London, Another is 
the Reverend G. Harris Collingwood, Jr., 
of Junction City, Kans. The other chil- 
dren and grandchildren are a credit to 
American home life, and the high stand- 
ard of upbringing and education often 
overlooked in the flood of news about the 
more spectacular aspects of the Ameri- 
can family. 

George Harris Collingwood, as a citi- 
zen, as a man dedicated to his career, as 
a father, and as a friend of his fellowman, 
deserves the highest commendation from 
his generation, 


Dispel the Gloom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be disastrous if we permitted con- 
tinuous pessimistic talk to bring about 
a depression in the United States. 

This would be a case of talking our 
way into something from which no 
amount of talk would extricate us. 

I believe that positive action, positive 
talk will lead to a rapid recovery in this 
country. If the negative is emphasized, 
a negative situation will result. 

In view of the current economic situ- 
ation, I am convinced that our talk 
should be directed toward what our dy- 
namic economy can do to take up the 
present slack with a view to promoting 
greater expansion of this economy so 
that no one willing to work will be out 
of work. 

I fully believe that our economic 
frontiers are limited only by our own 
ideas, our own initiative, and our own 
energy. 

I was, therefore, very interested in a 
recent speech sent to me by a friend 
wherein George Hammond, president of 
Carl Byoir & Associates, told an execu- 
tive group of his public relations organi- 
zation that private enterprise can do 
much to help in righting the economy 
through positive talk and positive action. 

This is the approach that I subscribe 
to. 

Mr. Hammond made the point in his 
speech that Ralph Cordiner, president 
of General Electric, is bothered consid- 
erably because “when we lay off 300 peo- 
ple, people seem to forget that we still 
have 275,000 employed.” 

Mr. Hammond’s antidote is to let peo- 
ple know what is on the good side of 
the economic ledger, which far out- 
weighs the other side, as a major step 
in rebuilding our confidence in the econ- 
omy. 

This is Mr. Hammond’s prediction: 
“In 1958, the people of our country will 
forget there is a recession—and there 
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soon won't be any because they'll have 
the inclination to buy again—if they 
have an opportunity to read the afirma- 
tive news that exists all around us.” 

That is a sound prediction, and one 
which is based on confidence in the 
American people. 


Medical Programs Without Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
an outstanding address on the subject 
Medical Programs Without Waste, de- 
livered in Washington recently by my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEDICAL PROGRAMS WITHOUT WASTE 
(By Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of New 
Jersey) 

Health is one of our Nation’s most pre- 
cious possessions, Without it, our startling 
achievements in the laboratory and on the 
production line, in space research and mis- 
silry, would hardly have been possible. 

Concerned as it is with safeguarding our 
Nation from attack and subversion, it seems 
only logical that the Federal Government 
would also take high interest and a large 
measure of responsibility for the Nation’s 
health. 

Most of us realize, of course, that the 
greatest killers in history have not been 
bombs and bullets and other instruments 
of war, but disease and pestilence. Grad- 
ually, as the world’s expanding population 
testifies, we are gaining the upper hand, but 
many forms of deadly disease still remain 
unconquered. We still have a tremendous 
job ahead. 

Government’s role in this battle is a large 
one. Its efforts are directed primarily—and 
rightly so—toward research and experimen- 
tation in the never-ending quest for new 
and powerful antibiotics and other medical 
weapons in mankind’s longest and most 
costly conflict, 

In fairly recent years, however, the Fed- 
eral Government has widened its activities 
and field of responsibility. Not only are Fed- 
eral dollars going into basic research, but 
billions more are also spent to provide spe- 
cifle medical service to some 30 million citi- 
zens, or about 1 in every 6 in our population. 

Some $4 billion to $5 billion is expended 
yearly in the Government’s vast medical pro- 
gram. That equals about 7 percent of our 
total Federal budget. It is almost as much 
as we expect to spend in fiscal 1959 in our 
accelerated missile development and earth- 
satellite program. 

So, by any measurement, the Government’s 
health activities stack up as a tremendous 
undertaking. 

First, let us examine these activities in 
greater detail. We should know, to begin 
with, just who is and who is not directly 
benefiting from the program. 

Among the 30 million Americans to whom 
full or partial medical care at Federal ex- 
pense is offered are: 
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Four million persons, mostly military per- 
sonnel, who are entitled to complete medical 
care. 

Three and a half million veterans, disabled 
in active service and in the line of duty, who 
are eligible for complete medical care. 

Twenty million persons, including 17.5 
million veterans with no service-connected 
disabilities, who are entitled to medical care 
on a facilities-available basis. Others in this 
group are the dependents of military per- 
sonnel, and retired military personnel. 

Some 2.5 million Federal employees who 
are eligible for limited on-the-job health 
services for occupational injuries and disease. 

These figures speak for themselves. When 
the Government assumes responsibility, even 
in a limited way, for the medical care of 30 
million people, it has staked out for itself 
a considerable stake in national health activ- 
ities. 

As in so many cases of burgeoning Federal 
operations, with more and more control 
slipping out of the hands of private citizens 
and settling in Washington, the expansion of 
Government medical services evolved gradu- 
ally and a hodgepodge structure of bu- 
reaucracy has come into being over the years. 

The Hoover Commission and its medical 
services task force, once they started survey- 
ing facilities, found themselves visiting no 
less than 26 different Federal departments 
and agencies. And within these agencies, 
the Commission pinpointed 66 administrative 
units engaged in health activities. 

So it came as no surprise to the Commis- 
sion’s experts to learn that little coordina- 
tion existed, that duplication and overlap 
was the rule and not the exception, and that 
the medical planners forged ahead with proj- 
ects for new hospitals and other facilities 
with little regard for, or knowledge of, what 
other agencies were doing. 

This sort of go-it-alone policy extended 
right into the Defense Department's different 
branches. The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
operated their own medical programs, with 
only the feeblest efforts at cross servicing in 
the interest of economy and efficiency. 

As a result, the Hoover Commission esti- 
mated that on an average day in 1955, for 
example, 63 out of every 100 beds in military 
hospitals were unoccupied. 

Specifically, the Commission estimated the 
average daily number of military hospital 
patients at 34,000 in 1955. Some 93,000 beds 
were available, along with nearly 5,000 
physicians, 2,000 dentists, 7,500 graduate 
nurses, and 71,000 technicians and other 
medical personnel for a grand total of 85,000 
persons. 

As you can see, on the basis of these fig- 
ures each patient in a military hospital in 
1955 had two persons available to tend to 
his needs—possibly to keep him from wast- 
ing away in loneliness in wards that were 
two-thirds empty. 

It is also interesting to note that the aver- 
age daily patient load in military hospitals, 
in the period 1952 to 1955, declined from 
57,000 to 34,000, or 40 percent. During the 
very same period, expenditures for construc- 
tion of new military hospitals climbed from 
less than $12 million in 1952 to $62 million in 
1955, or more than 400 percent, 

And these data refer only to hospital con- 
struction in the United States. The Defense 
Establishment was also busy building hos- 
pitals in other parts of the world. This re- 
quired less than $18 million in 1952—and $37 
million in 1955. 

Taxpayers will take sad note of the fact 
that this situation existed at a time when 
the need for new civilian hospital facilities 
was widespread across America, and at a time 
when many States, counties, and communi- 
ties were engaged in a desperate search for 
hospital building funds. 

Equally disturbing is the fact that trained 
medical people, always in short supply to care 
for our fast-growing population, were pressed 
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into military service to staff half-empty hos- 
pitals and clinics. 

Many of you will recall the work of the first 
Hoover Commission, more than 10 years ago. 
That Commission spoke out vigorously 
against excessive hospital construction with 
Federal funds. By the time the second Com- 
mission was organized, the problem was ag- 
gravated and even more alarming evidence of 
waste and extravagance was uncovered. 

Of course, we often encounter the argu- 
ment that all these military hospitals are 
necessary in case of emergency. We are told 
that 55,000 or 60,000 unused beds does not 
represent $500 million wasted, but $500 mil- 
lion prudently expended against the eyen- 
tuality of a hydrogen holocaust and its ter- 
rible cost in dead and wounded. 

Now all of us want our Nation to be strong 
and stay strong. We want to be prepared if 
war comes, and with 60 cents or more out of 
every Federal dollar going into national de- 
fense and security preparation, there is little 
reason why we shouldn’t be prepared if what 
we hope never happens does happen, 

But wouldn't it have been wiser to have 
taken that $500 million, which represents 
only one-half of the average construction cost 
of the unused beds in military hospitals, and 
invested it in new civilian hospitals and 
clinics? Wouldn't these facilities be equally 
available for war emergency, while giving us 
a lot more mileage out of our health dollars 
in peacetime? 

By coincidence, Americans spent an esti- 
mated $505 million for private hospital con- 
struction in 1957, about three-fifths of which 
came in the form of voluntary contributions. 

In other words, the cost of constructing the 
unused beds in military hospitals, based on 
1955 data supplied by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, equals the current total annual outlay 
for the Nation’s private hospital facilities. 

Another authoritative witness to the high 
rate of Federal spending for hospitals, 
weighed against the sums available for this 
purpose outside of government, is the Health 
Information Foundation, a private organiza- 
tion in New York City which conducts exten- 
sive continuing research in this field. 

In its latest publication the foundation 
disclosed that between 1928 and 1956, the 
number of beds in private proprietary hos- 
pitals (as opposed to private nonprofit hos- 
pitals) declined 50 percent and the assets per 
bed in these proprietary hospitals now aver- 
age only about $4,300, a level half of that for 
all hospitals. 

In contrast the foundation points out, 
assets in Federal hospitals, including mili- 
tary, increased fivefold in the same period, 
The number of beds in Federal hospitals 
tripled, and the assets per bed doubled. In 
1956 each bed in Federal hospitals repre- 
sented over $10,000 in assets, or some 25 per- 
cent above the national average. 

Thus far I have stressed the waste of 
dollars and manpower in the Defense De- 
partment’s varied health programs. Don't 
get the impression that this waste is con- 
fined to the Defense Department. It was 
found by the Hoover Commission through- 
out the range of Federal health activities. 

Of course, the situation varies from agency 
to agency, for some make better use of their 
health budget than others. Nevertheless, 
the Hoover Commission has clearly shown 
that the shortcomings in our present medi- 
cal programs are serious enough to warrant 
our immediate attention. 

The question, then, boils down to this: 
What is the most effective means for correc- 
tive action? Here, too, the Hoover Commis- 
sion has shown the way with its proposal to 
establish a Federal Advisory Council of 
Health. 

At the request of the Commission, I in- 
troduced legislation to establish the Council 
at the last session of Congress. The bill, as 
I am sure you know, would set up a strong 
council of both laymen and members of the 
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medical profession, whose function would be 
to continuously evaluate and make recom- 
mendations on Federal policies and pro- 
grams relating to medical care and national 
health. 

It may be that there are other ways in 
which the purpose of this bill may be ac- 
complished. I should point out that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is the principal adviser to the President on 
health grams, and certainly nothing 
should be done to limit his responsibilities 
in this area. It has been argued that, rather 
than set up a new agency, an interdepart- 
mental committee could be established to 
correlate the health functions of the differ- 
ent departments. 

The simple fact that the bill calls for the 
creation of a new Federal body is enough to 
raise storm signals on Capitol Hill. There 
are many Members of Congress—and, frank- 
ly, I am one of them—who believe that we 
already have too many boards, offices, com- 
missions, and councils cluttering up our ad- 
ministrative structure. 

Nevertheless, I was honored to sponsor the 
bill because it deserves a hearing. It prop- 
erly focuses attention on a very real need, 
and the Hoover Commission has my pro- 
found gratitude for bringing this need to 
public attention. The question, then, is not 
whether the bill itself will pass, but whether 
its objective can be achieved. . The objective 
is simply this: to bring about more central 
planning and coordination on health mat- 
ters at the upper level of the executive 
branch. 

It is my hope that you will help generate 
an active public interest in this objective. 
That is my appeal to you who have gathered 
here to help us face the problems which 
confront our Government. 

After all, the inadequacies which the 
Hoover Commission exposed in our national 
health programs are too serious to be further 
ignored in apathy and inertia. In this high- 
powered, jet-propelled space age, the good 
health of our Nation depends more than 
ever before upon top-flight planning, careful 
coordination of resources, and diligent policy 

ce, 

No one knows yet what new diseases, what 
unheard-of forms of pacteria, what new 
challenges to medical science await us in the 
mysterious reaches of outer space. When 
the time comes, we must be ready to meet 
these problems and overcome them. 

Meanwhile, there is still a lot to be done 
here, not only at home, but in the many 
lands around the globe. In our relatively 
brief history, America’s men and women of 
medicine have contributed richly to the 
world’s store of health knowledge. The 
Jonas Salks, Walter Reeds, John Enders, and 
uncounted other heroes of health have 
earned the lasting tribute of grateful people 
everywhere, 

The American tradition in medicine and 
health is a matter of national pride. With 
your help, we can make sure that the Fed- 
eral Government maintains and strengthens 
that tradition to meet the demands of the 
future. 


Robert T. Hartmann Honored for 
Excellent Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not hazard a guess as to the amount of 
copy filed by the Washington press corps 
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each day, but the true figure would as- 
tound all of us. 

Seldom do we stop to judge the quality 
of Washington reporting as we read the 
thousands of words moved daily by 
capital correspondents. The reporting 
actually is excellent considering the tre- 
mendous pressures under which the press 
corps must operate in the biggest news- 
producing city in the world. 

Probably the most competent author- 
ity for judging the excellence of news 
reporting is Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalism fraternity. 

Recently Sigma Delta Chi announced 
its awards for excellence in the numerous 
categories of the information and com- 
munications media of the United States. 

Selected for excellence for Washing- 
ton reporting was Robert T. Hartmann, 
chief of the Los Angeles Times Bureau 
in the Capital. 

I know Mr. Hartmann personally and 
I know of the tireless effort he puts into 
digging out the news. This energy, com- 
bined with exceeding talent, has earned 
Mr. Hartmann this well-deserved honor. 

I congratulate Sigma Delta Chi and 
Mr. Hartmann for the high standards 
they insist upon in reporting the news 
to the American people. 


The Case for Alaskan Statehood Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
has been knocking at the door of state- 
hood since 1916, when the first bill for 
Alaskan statehood was introduced. In 
the 42 years since, similar bills have been 
proposed periodically; but it was not 
until 1950 that substantive action was 
taken on any of these measures. In that 
year the House passed an enabling bill, 
but it died in the Senate. 

Four years later a combined Alaskan- 
Hawaiian statehood proposal was ap- 
proved by the Senate, but this time the 
House failed to concur. A year later, 
another dual measure was recommitted 
by the House, and statehood was ren- 
dered moribund once more. Currently, 
separate bills for Alaskan and Hawaiian 
statehood—S. 49 and S. 50, respective- 
ly—are on the Senate Calendar; in the 
House, an Alaskan bill—H. R. 7999—was 
reported favorably last June, and is now 
on the House Calendar. 


IT IS TIME TO ACT 


It is high time that Congress opened 
the door and admitted our great north- 
western Territory to the sisterhood of 
States. It would seem that Congress, as 
it has so often in the past, has not 
caught up with public opinion. Let us 
look back over the years at the Gallup 
Poll findings relative to this issue. Since 
1946 the Gallup investigators have posed 
this question to the American people: 
Would you favor or oppose having 
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Alaska admitted as a State in the 
Union? 


The response was as follows: 
[Percentage] 


In other words, as far back as 1946 the 
margin in favor of Alaskan statehood 
was more than 5 to 1; and today it is 


more than 12 to 1. These ratios must 

be somewhat impressive, at least, even to 

those who scoff at the validity of opinion 

polls, And remember, Dr. Gallup was 

off by fewer than a handful of percent- 

ae points in that celebrated election of 
ALASKA DESERVES STATEHOOD 

Other reasons, too, demand early ac- 
tion. First, Alaska, as one of our two 
incorporated Territories, has long been 
promised statehood, by implication at 
the very least; second, it deserves such 
status; and third, the Nation as a whole 
and the Pacific Northwest in particular 
would profit thereby, as would Alaska 
itself. 

Of the 31 incorporated Territories in 
our history, all, except Alaska and Ha- 
waii, have graduated to statehood. Con- 
stitutionally, Alaska is no different from 
its more fortunate predecessors. The 
Federal courts repeatedly have said that 
incorporation leads to statehood. In 
1883 an incorporated territory was de- 
fined in Ex Parte Morgan as an “in- 
choate [or embryonic] State.” In Balzac 
against People of Porto Rico, among 
many similar cases, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices asserted, in 1922, that incorpora- 
tion has always been a step, and an im- 
portant one, leading to statehood.” And 
although the organic act of 1912, which 
served to confirm the incorporation of 
1868 and made Alaska a full-blown Ter- 
ritory, did not explicitly promise state- 
hood, precedent and judicial dicta alike 
have maintained that an incorporated 
Territory is destined for statehood after 
a reasonable period of tutelage. It 
would seem that 90 years constitutes a 
long enough apprenticeship, 

EXPANSION FOLLOWS STATEHOOD 


In no instance has the granting of 
statehood to an incorporated Territory 
proved ill-advised. In every case the 
Territory experienced a marked expan- 
sion in both population and industrial 
development following its admission into 
the Union. More importantly, the citi- 
zens of each new State became their 
own masters. 

As a rule, the principal qualifications 
demanded of a Territory aspiring to 
statehood have been these: First, the 
sympathy of its people for the traditional 
ideals of American Government; second, 
the expressed wish of the electorate for 
statehood; and third, sufficient resources 
and population to meet the cost of state- 
hood. It is my considered opinion that 
Alaska has, passed these tests with dis- 
tinction. 
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As for the Americanization of Alaska, 
that Territory from the beginning has 
been populated to e large extent by citi- 
zens from the States, particularly from 
our great Northwest; the interests, the 
culture, the politics of Alaskans are 
fundamentally the same as those held 
by statesiders. And as Americans, they 
have unmistakably signified their desire 
for fullfledged citizenship. In 1946 they 
voted for statehood by a 3 to 2 margin; 10 
years later the ratio was 21⁄2 to 1. And 
in March 1957 both houses of the Alas- 
kan legislature passed unanimously a 
resolution urging Congress to grant 
immediate statehocd. 


STOREHOUSE OF RESOURCES 


Heavily endowed with natural re- 
sources and boasting an incredibly rapid 
rise in population, Alaska laughs at the 
third of the traditional requirements for 
statehood. Our great northern Terri- 
tory constitutes this Nation’s most 
magnificent storehouse of virtually un- 
tapped-raw materials, from scarce min- 
erals to petroleum to products of forest 
and sea. Since 1867, when Alaska was 
purchased from Russia, more than a bil- 
lion dollars have been realized from its 
mines. Among known natural resources 
are gold, silver, coal, iron ore, copper, 
lead, zinc, platinum metals, manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, titanium, cadmium, petro- 
leum, natural gas, and construction ma- 
terials, as well as such strategic minerals 
as tin, antimony, mercury, and chromite. 

The most important industry in 
Alaska, nevertheless, is still that of fish- 
eries. Since 1867 the value of fisheries 
products shipped to the United States 
has totaled more than $2 billion. Un- 
fortunately, the industry is controlled 
by absentee financial interests and only 
a tiny portion of the profits remains in 
Alaska. The monopolists have been able 
to maintain their tight control primarily 
through favors bestowed by the Federal 
bureaucracy, not the least of which is 
the latter’s sanctioning of the use of 
fish traps. It is interesting to note that 
such traps were outlawed long ago by 
State authority, in Washington and Ore- 
gon. With statehood, the small, resident 
operator would be able to make his voice 
heard, with a consequent outlawing of 
the ruinous fish traps and the ultimate 
dissolution of the fisheries monopoly. 

A FEDERAL RESERVE 

An even more onerous handicap borne 
by Alaskans is the incubus of national 
ownership of the land. The Federal 
Government now owns approximately 98 
percent of the total land area of Alaska, 
which embraces some 365 million acres. 
H. R. 7999 provides for a grant to the 
proposed new State of 182,800,000 acres. 
Such an award would make it possible 
for Alaska to revolutionize the develop- 
ment of its unrivaled natural resources. 
Under the heavy hand of Washington 
bureaucrats, who have tended to regard 
Alaska’s magnificent forests as perma- 
nently virginal, the economic progress 
of the Territory has been retarded both 
unnecessarily and tragically. 

As for population advancement, the 
Alaskan story is a phenomenal one. 
From 1950 to 1956 the civilian popula- 
tion increased from 108,000 to 161,000, 
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a rise of 48.6 percent. According to 
Gen. Nathan Twining, the military per- 
sonnel constitute an additional figure of 
between 45,000 and 50,000. In any case, 
Alaska has a larger population than one- 
third of the States had at the time of 
their admission, whether the military 
figures are included or not. 
WOULD STRENGTHEN DEFENSE 


Now, what about the advantages to 
the Nation as a whole should Alaska be 
admitted? First, statehood would 
strengthen in considerable measure our 
defense posture. In April 1950 the Sec- 
retary of Defense strongly endorsed 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii: 

It is obvious that the more stable a local 
government can be, the more successful 
would be the control and defense of the area 
in case of sudden attack. There can be no 
question but that in the event of an attack 
any State would be immensely aided in the 
initial stages of the emergency by the effec- 
tive use of the State and local instrumen- 
talities of law and order. By the same 
token it would seem to me that, as persons 
in a position to assist the Federal garrisons 
which might exist in Hawaii or Alaska, the 
locally elected Governors, sheriffs, and the 
locally selected constabulary and civil de- 
fense units all would be of tremendous 
value in cases of sudden peril. Therefore, 
my answer to your question is that state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii would un- 
doubtedly give a considerable added meas- 
ure of strength to the overall defense of 
both areas in event of emergency. 


And we all remember the warning of 
the late Billy Mitchell, who asserted 
that: “He who holds Alaska holds the 
world.” We also are aware that Russian 
soil is separated from our own by fewer 
than 60 miles of water. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOST 


From the standpoint of military tac- 
tics, of course, statehood would not im- 
mediately affect the military situation in 
Alaska. Geography and climate, after 
all, would remain unchanged; and the 
Armed Forces would fight allout to de- 
fend Alaska without thought as to its 
political status. But the people of 
Alaska would be given an immeasurable 
boost psychologically, and would be in- 
spired to work and fight over and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

A second major national benefit re- 
sulting from the economic development 
promised by statehood would be a 
greatly widened diffusion of Alaskan 
products—many of which are in short 
supply in the States and some of which 
are strategically important—to both 
military and commercial outlets. As for 
the Pacific Northwest, Seattle, and other 
Pacific commercial centers have been 
the gateways to Alaska. Seattle re- 
mains the great distribution center for 
Alaskan salmon; and this mart, along 
with Portland and others, would enjoy 
& rise in business well-being commen- 
surate to no small degree with Alaskan 
prosperity. 

EIGHT ADVANTAGES FOR ALASKANS 


As for the advantages of statehood to 
the citizens of Alaska, I can think of at 
least eight. First, the people would have 
the right to full voting representation in 
the national Congress. Second, they 
would have the right to vote for the 
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President and Vice President of the 
United States. Third, they would have 
the right to choose their own governor 
and to have the functions of government 
administered by their elected officials 
instead of by Federal bureaucrats. 
Fourth, they would have the right to de- 
termine the extent of the authority of 
their own legislatures. Fifth, they would 
have the right to have their judiciary 
selected under local, rather than Fed- 
eral, authority. Sixth, they would have 
the right to an equal share on a per 
capita basis in Federal grants for educa- 
tion, health, highways, and other public 
benefits. Seventh, they would have the 
right to a voice in determining the 
amount and kinds of Federal taxes they 
must pay. And eighth, they would have 
a choice in the consideration of any pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

As for the antistatehood arguments, 
I submit that they are not impressive. 
One of the most frequently enunciated 
is that Alaska and Hawaii are noncan- 
tiguous to any of the present States. It 
is an old argument; it was bandied about 
in 1850 when California, separated by 
some 1,500 miles of wild land from the 
nearest State, was applying for admis- 
sion. Later, when the issue of statehood 
for Oregon was raised, the same old ar- 
gument was dusted off and used again. 
Let us listen to the refutation of Senator 
William H. Seward, of New York: 

In coming to this conclusion (to support 
the admission of Oregon as a State), I am 
determined by the fact, that, geographically 
and politically, the region of country which is 
occupied by the present Territory of Oregon 
is Indispensable to the completion and round- 
ing off of this Republic. Every man sees it, 
and every man knows it. * * * There is no 
Member of the Senate or of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and, probably, no man in the 
United States who would be willing to see it 
lopped off, fall into the Pacific or into the 
possession of Russia or under the control of 
any other power; but every man, woman, 
and child knows that it is just as essential 
to the completion of this Republic as is the 
State of New York, or as is the State of Loui- 
siana, on the Mississippi. It cost us too 
much to get it, we have nursed and cher- 
ished it too long, not to know and feel that. 
it is an essential part. i 

Well, then, she is to be admitted at some 
time, and inasmuch as she is to be admitted 
at all events, and is to be admitted at some 
time, it is only a question of time whether 
you will admit her today, or admit her 6 
months hence, or admit her a year or 7 years 
hence. What objection is there to her being 
admitted now? Tou say she has not 100,000 
people. What of that? She will have 100,- 
000 people in a very short time, 

* — * + . 

For one, sir, I think that the sooner a Ter- 
ritory emerges from ité provincial condition 
the better; the sooner the people are left to 
manage their own affairs, and are admitted to 
participation in the responsibilities of this 
Government, the stronger the more vigorous 
the States which those people form will be. 


Another major argument in opposition 
has been that the recent rise in popula- 
tion stems primarily from a marked in- 
crease in military personnel. Assuming 
that this be true, it must be acknowl- 
edged, nevertheless, that the military in 
Alaska are there to stay for some time: 
no man can foresee the lifting of the cold 
war. The military, moreover, serve not 
only to defend Alaska and the Nation; 
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they also constitute a future as well as 
present market for Alaska’s industries 
and services. Like other population 
groups, they help to maintain Alaska’s 
economy. 

As for the charge that Alaska’s rep- 
resentation in the Senate would be 
grossly disproportionate to its popula- 
tion—in comparison with such States as 
New York and California—so what? It 
would seem that this question was an- 
swered quite effectively back in 1787. 

WHAT IS COMMONWEALTH? 


Let us now examine the glorious goal 
advocated by the happiness boys—the 
commonwealth advocates. There’s just 
one thing they have forgotten—the im- 
position of such a plan would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Alaska and Hawaii are incorporated 
Territories, and as such have been ad- 
judged to be incipient States. As States 
in embryo, all provisions of the Consti- 
tution, the formal as well as the funda- 
mental, apply. Only the fundamental 
parts of the Constitution, on the other 
hand, apply to unincorporated terri- 
tories. 

Puerto Rico is a commonwealth, what- 
ever that means. It is quite likely that 
the Federal judiciary will hold that 
Puerto Rico is still, constitutionally, an 
unincorporated territory, and that com- 
monwealth status necessarily connotes 
unincorporation. If such prove the 
case, it would seem that Alaska and 
Hawaii could not legally, constitution- 
ally, assume such inferior status. 

A POLITICAL PHENOMENON 

In Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 271, 
1901), the Supreme Court declared that 
“where the Constitution has been once 
formally extended [in all its parts, both 
fundamental and formal] by Congress to 
‘Territories neither Congress nor the Ter- 
ritorial legislature can enact laws incon- 
sistent therewith.” Mr. Justice Brown, 
in Rassmussen v. United States (197 
U. S. 536, 1905), stated that “the 
exten(sion of] the provisions of the Con- 
stitution * * * once done, is irrevocable.” 
It follows, then, that those who would 
remake Alaska and Hawaii in the image 
of Puerto Rico are either disingenuous 
or uninformed when they extol the bene- 
fits Puerto Ricans derive from Federal 
tax exemptions. As incorporated Terri- 
tories, Alaska and Hawaii are subject 
to section 8 of article I of the Consti- 
tution, which provides, in part, that “all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States.” It 
is doubtful, to say the least, that Con- 
gress has the power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to exempt the citizens of Alaska 
and Hawaii from the applicability of this 
uniformity clause. 

It should be remembered that Con- 
gress did not see fit to make Puerto Rico 
even an unincorporated Territory until 
1917. In all probability the island is 
still unincorporated, despite its new title 
of Commonwealth. 

This new phenomenon in political sci- 
ence leaves the Alaskans completely 
cold. The endorsements and the argu- 
ments for Alaskan statehood are over- 
whelming. 

The time to act is now. 
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We Need an Across-the-Board Price 
Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an address 
I delivered before the chamber of com- 
merce at Milan, Tenn, In this speech 
I urged a straight, across-the-board 
price cut on all levels—manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing as the best 
boost to the country’s economy. 

It seems to me that there is some 
point at which we must call a halt to 
continuing, month to month, and year 
by year, rising prices and costs. It also 
appears to me that prices have reached 
a point at which the consumer has 
balked—and balked hard. I believe 
that following such a voluntary price 
reduction, we would see a prompt re- 
vival of business, 

It would hold none of the danger of 
a tax cut and if business were to be suffi- 
ciently stimulated, increased production 
would more than make up for the re- 
duction in prices and there would be no 
marked reduction in business profits. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY SENATOR ESTES KE- 
FAUVER, DEMOCRAT, OF TENNESSEE, BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BAN- 
quet, APRIL 12, 1958, MILAN, TENN. 

Mr, Chairman, Mayor Webb, distinguished 
guests, and members of the Milan Chamber 
of Commerce, it is a great pleasure to have 
this opportunity to visit in the fine and 
vigorous city of Milan and to speak here at 
your annual chamber of commerce banquet, 

I have had the chance on many occasions 
to learn of the activities of the Milan Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is a very valuable in- 
stitution in this town. I am glad to see by 
the size of this audience that it has such 
large support in the community and in the 
surrounding area, 

I know of the efforts which have been 
made to more fully utilize this great arsenal. 
I want to salute the Harvcy Aluminum Co. 
for what it is doing in cooperation with the 
chamber of commerce to utilize the facilities 
here. And I want you to know that I am 
continuing my endeavors to keep this arse- 
nal in the mind of the Department of De- 
fense. 

I am not going to make a political speech 
tonight. But I want to tell you that what 
I have to say is going to impinge on poli- 
tics. I intend to say something about the 
current recession and what is being done 
about it—and what is not being done about 
it. There is no way I can do this without 
mentioning the different attitudes on the 
part of the Republicans and the Democrats. 
But I hope you will regard what I say as 
factual rather than partisan. 

The first thing we ought to know about 
this recession is that it was manmade, It 
was deliberately brought about. It was and 
is the product of a mistaken tight money 
policy on the part of the United States 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, 

The tight money policy was aimed at in- 
flation. Its intention was to curb industrial 
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expansion and consumption by ordinary 


consumers. It was believed that the result- 
ing slack in orders for goods and services 
would bring down prices. 

It was a mistaken policy. It did not 
bring down prices. The cost of living has 
continued to mount month by month. The 
cost of living is now about 7 percent greater 
than it was at this time last year—and it 
was too high then, 

The tight money policy resulted in a 
scarcity of money and higher interest rates. 
You will remember that Christmas a year 
ago merchants were hard put to obtain 
seasonal loans to help carry their Christ- 
mas merchandise. Banks just did not have 
the money to lend. 

The price of mortgage money went up— 
if you could find a place to borrow money 
in the first place. Housing construction 
went down. 

The price of everything bought on time 
went up. And as prices rose the demands 
of labor for cost-of-living increases also 
rose. 

I say that this recession was manmade. 
But the length of it and the depth of it was 
certainly unintentional. The people at the 
White House, at the Treasury, and at the 
Federal Reserve System did not intend that 
the situation get out of hand as it has. 
They did not intend for unemployment to 
mount as high as it has. But they made a 
further mistake in not recognizing the 
economic forces that they had unleashed in 
time. Even to this very hour they are di- 
vided as to what to do about it. 

Just last fall, when the signs of the re- 
cession were already clearly becoming evi- 
dent, President Eisenhower warned the 
American people against spending. 

“I am not advocating any buyers’ strike,” 
he said, “but I do know this, we should buy 
selectively and carefully. * * * We should 
not be spending recklessly and adding fuel 
to this flame.” 

That is what he said last fall, about a 
week before Detroit put its 1958 models on 
the market. And I may say that his words 
sent a chill up and down the spines of the 
automobile manufacturers. 

But by March 5, he sang a different song. 
Unemployment had gone up to nearly 5 
million. 

At that time the President said, “I be- 
lieve, of course, that the upturn in our 
economy will be the result of millions of 
citizens making their purchases, having 
greater confidence.” 

The President put his finger on the key 
word—confidence, What we have is a crisis 
of confidence. It is on confidence that the 
world of business moves. 

Everybody likes to point to the vast 
amount of savings which Americans have ac- 
cumulated, They are important. But they 
are not so important as confidence. Con- 
fidence is the basis of credit. It must be 
present in both buyer and lender, The buyer 
must have confidence that he will be able to 
pay his bills, his monthly charges. The 
lender must have confidence that the buyer's 
confidence is well-founded. 

What is lacking now in both business and 
the individual that times are going to con- 
tinue to be good enough in the foreseeable 
future to warrant using credit. 

Most people will not buy a house with 
payments lasting as long as 20 years or more 
without faith in the future—their own eco- 
nomic future, On the short term, many buy- 
ers hesitate to sign up for 30 or 36 monthly 
payments on a new automobile without the 
faith that they will have jobs which will 
produce the money to pay for the cars. 

What we need obviously is a big dose of 
confidence, It is on the question of what 
medicine to use and when and where to 
apply it, that the political parties divide. 
And the Republicans, of course, are divided 
among themselves. 
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We Democrats in the Congress have taken 
several actions lately to create jobs. It is 
important to the Nation, as well as to the in- 
dividuals who are out of work, that those 
unemployment figures come down—and come 
down substantially. 

We have passed a major housing bill— 
which the President signed reluctantly—to 
put new life into the construction industry, 
It will make mortgage money more readily 
available, among other things. 

We felt that the stimulation of housing 
was important because it does not take the 
housing industry long to tool up and get go- 
ing. Furthermore it touches almost every 
community in the country. 

New houses do more than stimulate the 
construction industry. They stimulate the 
home furnishings business, the appliance 
business, the textile business and many more. 

We hope that the effect of this new hous- 
ing bill will be felt promptly in communities 
all over the country. 

We have also passed a bill stepping up 
the great Federal-aid highway program. 
This program provided increased Federal aid 
for the construction over a 13-year period 
of a 41,000-mile highway system. It was a 
landmark in our approach to the highway 
problem. But it was slow in getting under 
way. We hope that by the amendments we 
have now made that this program in Ten- 
nessee and other States will move along 
promptly so that it can provide its own 
stimulation in orders for road machinery, 
cement, steel and all the other products 
which go into highway construction, along 
with jobs. 

We have also been insisting that the 
various departments of government, es- 
pecially the Department of Defense to which 
most of the money goes, step up purchases 
and contracts with money which had pre- 
viously been appropriated. 

We hope all of these measures will be 
effective although we understand that alone 
they may not be enough to turn the tide. 

Now the administration has taken the 
view all along that it was against what it 
calls pump-priming public works programs 
in the light of the fact that we are headed 
for a deficit this year. On the question of a 
tax cut to stimulate buying it has been un- 
able to make up its mind. 

One week Vice President Nrxon and Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell come out for a big 
tax cut. The next week the White House 
pulls the rug out from under them. 

I want to make it clear that there are 
things for and against a tax cut now. I 
want to be frank about it because I know it 
is a subject of interest and concern to us all. 

Let me point out some of the things which 
are against a tax cut at the present time. 

One is that a tax cut of a size sufficient 
to have any effect on stimulating purchasing 
would undoubtedly result in a large deficit 
in the Federal budget. It appears that there 
is going to be a budget deficit anyway. A 
tax cut added to that might run the Fed- 
eral deficit up to as much as $10 billion or 
more. 

This in turn would require another act of 
Congress either removing or stretching the 
present I'mit on the Federal debt. 

What this means in essence is that we 
would have to issue bonds and start paying 
interest on the tax cut we would be voting 
ourselves. 

There is a second important objection. 
This is that a tax cut would add fuel to 
the price inflation which has in no way 
been lessened by the recession. Many people 
feel that a tax cut would merely underwrite 
already high prices and might lead to still 
oe prices. This is a very serious objec- 

on. 

On the other hand it is said in behalf of 
a tax cut that a tax cut is cheaper than a 
very large public-works program, It is said 
that a tax cut would have an immediate 
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effect on the economy whereas it would 
take many months to get a public-works 
under way. 

It is also pointed out that if the economic 
situation gets more serious than it is now, 
that a stimulation of business would be 
cheaper—since this in itself would create 
taxable values—than letting our economy 
slide, and tax collections along with it. 

For my part, I do not think a big overall 
tax cut at this time is advisable. I think 
there should be some increase in the per- 
sonal exemption, which would contribute 
something to the purchasing power of the 
individual, and an adjustment of small- 
business taxes, allowing them additional 
funds which would expand and invigorate 
business. But, with these exceptions, I think 
an overall big cut would be unwise under 
present conditions. 

An overall tax cut would be inflationary, 
and I must say that I agree in good part 
with Bernard Baruch who testified before 
Congress last week to the effect that infia- 
tion was our greatest danger. 

It seems to me that there is some point 
at which we must call a halt to continuing, 
month to month, and year by year, rising 
prices and costs. 

It also appears to me that prices have 
reached a point at which the consumer has 
balked—and balked hard. 

I think what this country and our econ- 
omy needs is a straight across-the-board 
price cut on all levels, manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing. 

I think that if we had such a voluntary 
price reduction across the board we would 
see a prompt revival of business. It would 
hold none of the dangers of a tax cut. If 
business were to be sufficiently stimulated, 
increased production would more than make 
up for the reduction in prices and there 
would be no marked reduction in business 
profits. 

I am glad to see that prices are coming 
down in some instances. Aluminum has 
now been reduced and the price reduction 
in this basic material should be evident soon 
in many things in which it is employed. 

Both Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. have sent out large spring cata- 
logs with prices in many cases reduced by 
10 percent. 

These price reductions are helpful. But 
price cuts should not be limited just to re- 
tailers or to isolated industries. We need 
@ general price reduction to stimulate pur- 
chasing and create jobs. 

We particularly need price reductions in 
basic commodities and services whose costs 
enter into so many other things. A price 
reduction in steel would be the most effec- 
tive kind of reduction. It makes possible a 
reduction in automobiles, in heavy construc- 
tion, in a thousand other articles and trades, 

It is ominous in my opinion that the steel 
industry does not reduce prices at the pres- 
ent time. Steel is operating at little more 
than 50 percent capacity. The earning rec- 
ords of the industry show that it could well 
afford a price cut and also that the present 
price of steel is unnaturally high. 

I hope that the steel industry would see 
that it is not only a matter of economics 
which is involved, but a matter of patriot- 
ism. 
Prices of automobiles have been going up 
and up for 10 years or more. There can be 
no doubt but that high prices have a lot to 
do with the fact that, although the industry 
is operating at little more than 60 percent 
of capacity, some 900,000 unsold cars are 
today in the hands of dealers across the 
Nation. 

The industry has expressed the hope that 
the current excise tax on automobiles be 
abolished or reduced. It is possible that this 
may be done. But the American public de- 
serves a price reduction in addition. 
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This is a time for statesmanship on the 
part of the big business and industrial lead- 
ers, and also on the part of leaders of labor, 

I will say for myself that I would feel far 
more inclined to vote for tax reduction if 
I knew that business and industry generally 
were also going to give the consumer an 
across-the-board price reduction. 

A reasonable, voluntary price reduction 
now would stimulate business and make 
jobs. Unless we get it, inflation is still 
going to take its heavy toll, purchasing 
power will continue to decline, and jobs will 
decline as well. 

American business and industry in this 
long period of inflation has become accus- 
tomed to competing in every way except in 
prices. It would be a healthy thing if price 
competition, contributing as it does to a 
dynamic economy, would come back to 
America. 


The Civil Rights Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr, ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to support the full appropriation 
for the Civil Rights Commission for the 
next fiscal year, and I trust the adminis- 
tration will delay no longer in imple- 
menting the provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act passed at the last session, 

The first Civil Rights Act in nearly a 
century emerged from Congress in a 
scarred condition, but it did come out 
alive. Certainly the fact that such leg- 
islation was enacted is in itself very en- 
couraging. It proves that in spite of the 
very great difficulties encountered in the 
Halls of Congress, progress in this field 
can be made. The opponents of this 
civil-rights bill, armed with the weapon 
of debate, set out to kill it as they had 
defeated such legislation in the past; 
but this time, even though wounded and 
substantially weakened, it did survive. 
The real importance of this action by 
Congress is that, for the first time in 
many years, the Legislature has done 
more than talk about civil rights, and 
has taken a substantial step toward as- 
suring the citizens of this great Nation 
that it is not merely a paper democracy. 
I hope you do not feel that this is in 
any sense a final victory. The real battle 
is ahead. This is, at most, a beginning. 

Let us now examine, briefly, this new 
law on civil rights, keeping in mind, first 
of all, what it was originally intended to 
accomplish; and, secondly, what it prob- 
ably will accomplish. The main p 
of this bill, when first introduced into 
Congress, was to supply legislation which 
would enforce the constitutional right of 
every citizen of the United States to vote 
regardless of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. The bill called for the cre- 
ation of a Civil Rights Commission with 
power to investigate cases concerning 
denials of voting privileges to any citi- 
zen. Such a Commission has been es- 
tablished. Part 2 of the bill provided 
for an additional Assistant Attorney 
General in the Department of Justice 
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to head a new Division on Civil Rights. 
This provision was also adopted in the 
final version of the bill. Part 3 was origi- 
nally designed to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to “seek injunctions in 
Federal courts in the name of the United 
States against any person who has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in acts which 
would deprive a citizen of voting rights 
or other civil rights.” Or other civil 
rights. This very important part of the 
bill was struck down by the Senate. If 
this last part of section 3 had not been 
eliminated, the Attorney General would 
have had the power to seek an injunc- 
tion in a Federal district court against 
any person who would interfere with an- 
other’s exercise of his civil rights. For 
example, if a person or a group of per- 
sons attempted to halt or interfere with 
the desegregation of a school, the At- 
torney General could take action against 
them. However, part 3, as finally passed, 
allowed for such action on the part of the 
Attorney General only in cases of denial 
of voting privileges. 

The original version of the bill also 
allowed enforcement for its provisions by 
civil action as well as by criminal action. 
In other words, the Attorney General 
could institute action by getting an in- 
junction ordering the violator to cease 
his interference. Should he persist, he 
would be subject to arrest and imprison- 
ment for contempt of court. This provi- 
sion was also modified by Congress. The 
Senate and House compromised in that, if 
the fine levied was more than $300 or 
the imprisonment imposed totaled more 
than 45 days, the accused could demand 
and receive a trial by jury. This jury 
trial compromise is certainly a very de- 
batable issue in the theoretical sense, but 
in reality it is a partial victory for those 
who oppose civil-rights legislation. In 
the first place, if those opponents of civil 
rights who claim there is no real need 
for such legislation speak in good faith, 
they have nothing to fear from the bill 
whether or not a jury trial is provided. 
In the second place, it is a well-known 
fact that such contempt actions as pro- 
posed here are generally not subject to 
jury trial, especially in the States where 
the most vigorous opposition to this leg- 
islation is manifest. In the third place, 
it is certainly doubtful that any substan- 
tial convictions by jury would be obtained 
against offenders since the people of the 
area of the Nation where such cases are 
most likely to arise are, generally speak- 
ing, not only bitterly opposed to civil- 
rights actions, but in some cases have 
also openly announced their intention 
to defy such laws as that laid down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in regard to school desegregation. 

The Civil Rights Act does add one new 
protection in regard to jury trials. The 
act provides for uniform qualifications 
for Federal jurors. The effect of this 
protection will be to reduce the possibility 
of discriminatory State regulations being 
used to keep Negroes off juries trying 
civil-rights cases. 

This has been a sketchy treatment of 
our new law on civil rights; but I be- 
lieve it is sufficient to serve my pur- 
pose. One can easily see that the final 
civil-rights bill passed by Congress is 
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substantially different from the original 
version. During its battle for survival 
the bill was drained of a great deal of 
its original strength and purpose. 
Whether or not it is strong enough to 
do its job of protecting voting rights 
remains to be seen. But it will never 
be able to serve its original purpose of 
protecting other civil rights. For, if it 
had been passed in all its facets, it 
already would have been tested. 

No more than a few days after the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 was enacted 
into law, we witnessed one of the sorriest 
domestic incidents of the last 50 years. 
I refer, of course, to the tragic and 
nationally humiliating affair which oc- 
curred at Little Rock, Ark. Here was 
a city which, in compliance with the 
United States Supreme Court order of 
1955 that desegregation proceed with all 
deliberate speed, had carefully formu- 
lated a plan to integrate its Central 
High School, and was ready to put that 
plan into effect in all good faith. Then, 
very ironically, the Governor of Arkan- 
sas used his powers derived from law to 
frustrate the law of the land as laid 
down by our highest Court. There we 
had a terrible travesty of justice. There 
we had troops being used not to pro- 
tect and enforce the constitutional prin- 
ciple of equal protection of the law, but 
to flagrantly deny this maxim. 

We are all familiar with the events 
which took place during those few weeks 
last September. Governor Faubus actu- 
ally challenged the validity of the Fed- 
eral Court’s order to proceed “immedi- 
ately” with the integration as planned. 
Judge Davies, who refused to grant a 
stay of integration as requested by the 
local board of education, said: 

In an organized society, there can be 
nothing but ultimate confusion and chaos 
if court decrees are flaunted— 


He meant “flouted”— 
whatever the pretext. 


The Governor announced that he did 
not intend to call off the National 
Guard men. Their orders not to admit 
Negroes to the school stood fast. The 
Governor, after a conference with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, agreed to abide by the 
ruling of the court, hearing to be held 
on September 20. On that day, Judge 
Davies granted a temporary injunction 
against the Governor’s use of the Na- 
tional Guard. The Governor complied 
with the court’s ruling, and ordered 
withdrawal of the troops. 

Integration was scheduled to proceed 
on September 23. A large crowd of more 
than 1,000 people gathered near the 
school. Despite the efforts of city and 
State police, the mob managed to attack 
newspapermen and Negroes in the area. 
The eight Negro students were taken 
from the school and escorted home for 
their own protection. 

The President then announced his in- 
tention to use force if necessary to 
guarantee compliance with the order of 
the court. The necessity was demon- 
strated the next day when, despite the 
President’s order to cease and desist, an- 
other mob gathered in front of the school. 
That afternoon the President ordered 
the Secretary of Defense to federalize 
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the National Guard and to “call out 
whatever troops might be necessary to in- 
sure compliance with the district court 
order.” Paratroopers swiftly moved into 
Little Rock, and integration proceeded 
with a minimum of disorder. 

Now we come to the question of what 
might have been done if the civil-rights 
law of 1957 had not had its teeth ex- 
tracted by opposing legislators. If part 
3 of the bill, as originally proposed, had 
been preserved, the use of force by Fed- 
eral troops might have been averted in 
Little Rock. The Attorney General could 
have taken action against the agitators 
who threatened to interfere with the 
planned integration. It might also be 
said that most of those who made up the 
mobs around Central High School would 
not have been there if they had known 
they were risking arrest and possible 
prosecution for violating Federal law. 
True, this is all conjecture; but the point 
is that for lack of any law to enforce the 
integration plan, and to nip interference 
in the bud, we had to rely on the Presi- 
dential power to enforce a court order 
by use of Federal troops. Would it not 
have been better to have had such a law? 

What the Little Rock incident cost us 
in national morale and in international 
propaganda is immeasurable. One fact 
is clear. We did not gain by this humili- 
ating experience. The President’s order 
and use of troops were not enough to 
save face, for we had lost face by allow- 
ing the whole mess ever to come about. 

How many more Little Rocks will there 
be? How many more flagrant denials of 
individual civil rights will be perpetrated 
throughout this Nation because of inade- 
quate legislation to prevent such epi- 
sodes? How long shall we go on as a 
Nation denying citizens basic constitu- 
tional rights because of such weak ex- 
cuses as traditions, social systems, and 
States rights? 

Some claim that the protection of 
civil rights is the task of the States. The 
States have had their chance to do so. 
Is it not odd that most of the com- 
plaints of violations in the area of civil 
rights occur in the States which claim 
that it is their job to protect these rights? 
Over 50 years ago the doctrine of sepa- 
rate but equal facilities for the races was 
announced by the Supreme Court. This 
proposition remained only a doctrine 
without substance. States most con- 
cerned with racial problems did not sup- 
port this doctrine in good faith. “Sepa- 
rate” remained, but as a matter of fact 
“equal” was never accomplished. Thus 
the recent Supreme Court decision that 
separate facilities are “inherently un- 
equal.” 

Today we all know that the Supreme 
Court, by its 1954 decision concerning 
segregation in the schools, has an- 
nounced the ends to be accomplished. 
The need for means by which these ends 
can more equitably be accomplished has 
been forcefully demonstrated by Little 
Rock and other such experiences. 

The administration has made clear 
that it will not press firmly and vigor- 
ously for the endorsement of civil rights 
and civil liberties. As with the other 
grave problems confronting our Nation 
at this critical stage of history, the ad- 
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ministration refuses to lead the civil- 
rights problem to a decision. However, 
a problem of this magnitude, involving 
basic human rights and a world contest 
in which freedom itself is at stake, re- 
quires more than indifference or inac- 
tion. Hence, Congress must press for- 
ward the fight begun last year and en- 
act additional legislation to safeguard 
the constitutional rights of all citizens. 
I urge early approval of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1958 which is sponsored by a num- 
ber of distinguished colleagues and my- 
self who are determined to extend full 
first-class citizenship and equality of op- 
portunity to all our citizens without re- 
gard to race or creed or color or any 
other circumstance. 

It is over 344 years since that historic 
decision by the Supreme Court declared 
that segregation in public schools is a 
denial of equal opportunity and vio- 
lates the 14th amendment. The tragedy 
of Little Rock and similar outbreaks else- 
where, make clear the need for Congress 
to provide explicit conditions and ma- 
chinery for implementation of the Su- 
preme Court decisions. As the Civil 
Rights Act of 1958 declares, those de- 
cisions express the moral ideals of the 
Nation and the world and point the way 
to a Nation enhanced in strength and 
dignity at home and enhanced in honor 
and prestige throughout the world. It is 
our clear duty to continue the forward 
march begun last year. 


Dulles’ Dedication to Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD an excellent 
article by the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts entitled Dulles“ Dedication to 
Nation.” This article appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on April 9, 
1958. I subscribe heartily to the state- 
ments contained in the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DULLES’ DEDICATION TO NATION—SECRETARY’S 
STEADFASTNESS Is CALLED BENEFIT TO UNITED 
STATES AND OBSTACLE TO For 

(By LEVERETT SaLTONsTALL, United States 

Senator from Massachusetts) 

(Eprror’s Note.—This is another in the 
statesmen’s series of columns being written 
by distinguished personages in the Govern- 
ment, national affairs, business and the mili- 
tary for Thomas L. Stokes, who is seriously 
ill.) 


I am glad to have this opportunity to 
pinch-hit for one of America's best-liked 
columnists, Tom Stokes. I have always had 
respect for his integrity, although frequently 
we are at opposite poles in our thinking on 
current issues, 

Since the beginning of our Nation, courage 
and fortitude have been hallmarks of Amer- 
ica and the American way of life.. Our cities, 
towns and farms were carved out of a wilder- 
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ness; our Government was created out of a 
fight for freedom. 

We have had to have strong leaders to 
guide us during the growth of our Nation. 
Courage and determination are, therefore, 
among the most priceless qualities of our 
heritage and of those who serve our country. 
These qualities have very much distin- 
guished our present Secretary of State. 

The primary duty of a Secretary of State 
is to advance the interests of our country 
around the world, protect American citizens 
and their interests in other countries and 
to do his utmost to keep peace. Secretary 
John Foster Dulles has done just that. 

He has always worked primarily to promote 
the security of the United States and the 
cause of peace. He has indeed devoted his 
entire life to advancing the interests of our 
Nation in international affairs. Without his 
guidance of these tremendous international 
problems, we might well have suffered many 
more setbacks and achieved much less in our 
cold war struggles. 

President Eisenhower’s policies with Mr. 
Dulles’ advice and guidance have kept us out 
of war without sacrificing our principles and 
without compromising the objectives which 
we seek. Although from day to day we can- 
not be sure that we are free from the threat 
of aggression, we have maintained under this 
leadership peace without compromise. 

But whether we agree with Mr. Dulles’ pol- 
icies or not, I think all of us must agree on 
one thing—he has been determined in his 
beliefs, steadfast in his devotion to America's 
peaceful objectives. He has stood firm for 
the principles he knows to be in the best 
interests of the United States. 

He has been bitterly attacked here at home 
by those who disagree with his handling of 
our international problems. At one time he 
was sharply criticized for his statement that 
our Nation was on the brink of war; yet at 
the same time he is criticized for giving way 
in the face of the Communist aggression. 

He is attacked for failing to inject any 
daring new ideas into our foreign policy, yet 
he is criticized for his personal visits with 
heads of state all over the world—a Dulles 
innovation. He is attacked for refusing to 
accede to the futile gestures offered by the 
Russians with respect to a summit confer- 
ence; he is criticized for not being more 
vigorous in demanding the return of Ameri- 
can citizens held by the Communists and in 
the same breath he has been criticized for 
not permitting Americans to travel in those 
areas where the Communists have been 
known to seize visitors from the Western 
World. 

His steadfastness in the face of bitter at- 
tacks has repeatedly paid off in advancing 
United States interests throughout the 
world. He stood fast when the last strong- 
hold of Nationalist China stood in the 
shadow of the Communist tyrant—Formosa 
was saved. His firmness in the face of the 
crises in Vietnam and the Middle East has 
proved to be insurmountable to the Com- 
munists. 

The recent SEATO meetings in Manila 
have indicated an unusual singleness of pur- 
pose among its member nations. After the 
first day of meetings, when all of the speak- 
ers joined to voice a common anti-Com- 
munist purpose, the Soviets renewed their 
propaganda barrage against Mr. Dulles. 

These characteristics of Mr. Dulles have 
been particularly manifest in his stand on 
the Russian urgings for a summit meeting. 
He has been firm in his insistence that all 
preparatory steps must be concluded before 
any such conference is held. 

He and the President want to insure that 
a summit conference has a chance for real 
progress toward the achievement of world 
peace and that it is not merely a spectacular 
vehicle for Communist propaganda. At the 
same time we certainly will not close any 
avenue, no matter how difficult the task may 
be, to achieve world peace. But we must not 
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be deluded into a summit conference which 
because of lack of adequate preparation can 
only result in an opportunity for increased 
Russian propaganda. 

Mr. Dulles has negotiated more with the 
Russians than has any other living Ameri- 
can. Thus his judgment as to the condi- 
tions under which negotiations will best 
serve the interests of the Free World is of 
utmost importance, not alone to us but also 
to our allies. 

Since the retirement of Winston Churchill, 
Mr. Dulles has become the No. 1 target of 
Communist attacks. More propaganda has 
been directed against him by the Soviets 
than against any other living person. 

This is a tribute to his courage and to his 
effectiveness as a negotiator with the Rus- 
sians during the past decade; his only sin is 
his dedication to America and the principles 
we stand for. For this I commend him; he 
deserves the support of all Americans. 

I thank Tom Stokes for the opportunity 
to say these few words. Let us hope he is 
back with us soon. 


Catching a Minnow—Ignoring a Whale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news re- 
lease and letter to the Attorney General, 
commenting on the Department of Jus- 
tice’s recently announced case concern- 
ing alleged illegal pricing practices by 
automobile dealers in the District of 
Columbia. 

In my view, proceeding against the 
dealers, while apparently ignoring the 
manufacturers, is unusual, to say the 
least. 

There being no objection, news release 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, today asked the Department of 
Justice to consider an inquiry into possible 
violations of the antitrust laws by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., to accompany its recently 
announced case into alleged illegal pricing 
practices by automobile dealers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In proceeding against the local dealers and 
neglecting General Motors, remarked Senator 
KEFAUVER, the Department is trying “to catch 
a minnow while ignoring a whale.” 

In a letter to Attorney General William P. 
Rogers, dated April 9, the Tennessee Senator 
made clear that he was not questioning the 
propriety of the Department in launching 
a case against the auto dealers for possible 
conspiracy to impose a trading pack giving 
the buyer the impression of a trade-in allow- 
ance. 

The Senator noted that at recent hearings 
by the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, of which he is chairman, a dealer stated 
that auto dealers were captive. Other evi- 
dence indicated wholesale auto prices are 
at an alltime high, with comparative models 
similar in price. 

“In view of this information,” he noted, 
“to proceed against dealers without investi- 
gating the activities of the automotive manu- 
facturers appears to be an oversight.” He 
added, “I should think that the Department 
of Justice would be vitally interested in 
determining whether or not the prices of 
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the automotive industry are the result of 
competition or the result of monopolistic 
influences.” 

Referring to trade figures, Senator KE- 
FAUVER pointed to the remarkable increase 
in General Motors share of total auto pro- 
duction from 46.5 percent in the first quar- 
ter of 1957 to 55.9 percent in the first quarter 
of 1958. “Does it not bring General Motors’ 
share of the total market perilously close to 
that percentage indicated as doubtful in 
and of itself?” he asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Senator Keravuver cited a number of in- 
stamces of General Motors’ conduct and 
activities on the basis of which he asked 
the Department whether it did not now have 
sufficient evidence of abuses to justify ex- 
ploration. He referred to General Motors’ 
manufacture of diversified products, alleged 
coercion of its dealers to use General Motors 
Acceptance Corp., loans to customers report- 
edly resulting in purchases of cars, sale of 
parts to franchised dealers, the relationship 
between GMAC and General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corp., and possibly subsidy of some 
GM divisions by others. 

He also emphasized that President Harlow 
Curtice had told the subcommittee that 
General Motors sets the price of its cars 
high enough to guarantee a return of 15 per- 
cent to 20 percent after taxes. “How can 
such a practice by General Motors be recon- 
ciled with competitive behavior?” he asked. 

In view of the material cited in the letter, 
and other facts which the Department un- 
doubtedly has available, the Senator asked 
Mr. Rogers: “Would it not be appropriate 
for you to consider accompanying the recent 
case against the dealers under section 1 of 
the Sherman Act with a contemporaneous 
case against General Motors under section 2 
of the act?” 

Senator KEFAUVER stressed he was making 
this request as an individual, and does not 
now the views of other subcommittee mem- 
bers on this subject. Hearings into admin- 
istered prices in the auto industry are 
scheduled to be resumed April 29. 

The text of the letter follows: 


APRIL 9, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rocers: I recently noted in the 
press that the Department of Justice is 
launching a case against automobile dealers 
in the District of Columbia. It is reported 
that the case involves alleged practices by 
local dealers of concertedly adding to the 
manufacturer’s list price a “trading pack” 
which enables the dealers to give the buyer 
the impression of a generous but partially 
fictitious trade-in allowance. 

If these automobile dealers have in fact 
conspired among themselves to impose these 
“packs,” they have, of course, been engaging 
in an outright conspiracy in restraint of 
trade and in violation of section 1 of the 
Sherman Act. Obviously, effective enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws demands that such 
® practice be terminated. Without in any 
way questioning the propriety of the action 
against these dealers, in reading this an- 
mouncement I could not help but wonder 
áf the Department was not seining for min- 
nows when it should be fishing for a whale. 

During the recent hearings on administered 
prices in the automotive industry before the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, the 
statement was made that dealers in the 
automotive industry are not free, but cap- 
tive. Evidence also shows that automobiles 
are priced wholesale at an alltime high, with 
comparative models substantially similar. 
In view of this information, to proceed 
against dealers without investigating the 
activities of the automotive manufacturers 
appears to be an oversight. 

As 1 in every 7 Americans gainfully em- 
ployed are, directly or indirectly, attributable 
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to the automotive industry, the actions of 
the members of this industry bear close 
scrutiny. I should think that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would be vitally interested in 
determining whether or not the prices of the 
automotive industry are the result of com- 
petition or the result of monopolistic influ- 
ences. 

I assume that the transcripts of the hear- 
ings on administered prices in the automo- 
tive industry have been brought to your at- 
tention, It is my understanding that such 
transcripts have been made available to the 
antitrust division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Without prejudging these hearings, I 
was impressed with much of the data and 
information that was presented Dearing upon 
the question of monopoly. 

According to figures published In Automo- 
tive News of March 31, 1958, General Motors 
has increased its share of total United States 
production of passenger cars from 46.5 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1957 to 55.9 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1958. This is a 
remarkable increase in the short span of 1 
year. Does it not bring General Motors’ 
share of the total market perilously close to 
that percentage indicated as doubtful, in 
and of ftself, as stated in United States v. 
Aluminum Company of America (148 F. 2d 
416)? 

I am fully aware that where size alone is 
not sufficient to prove a violation of section 
2 of the Sherman Act, a showing of abuse of 
power is required. However, in reading the 
decisions in the Alcoa case, supra, and 
American Tobacco Company v. United States 
(328 U. S. 781), I am impressed with the fact 
that but little proof of abuse is sufficient. In 
view of the judicially determined dominate 
position in the auto industry held by Gen- 
eral Motors, it can be held legally respon- 
sible for a very high standard of conduct. 
United States v. General Motors Corp. (121 
F. 2d 376; cert. den. 314 U. S. 618). 

It is well known that General Motors is 
engaged in the manufacture of a diversified 
line of products. In fact, it was shown dur- 
ing the recent pricing hearings that Gen- 
eral Motors is among the first 4 producers in 
some 30 manufacturing industries. Al- 
though diversification is not illegal, never- 
theless when it is coupled with tying or 
other coercive devices, such practices have 
been violative of law. The General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. case, supra, is an impor- 
tant illustration. The coercion by General 
Motors of its dealers by forcing them to use 
GMAC was a violation of the Sherman Act. 
The National City Lines case is another ex- 
ample. The offense here was forced reci- 
procity. General Motors loaned money to 
National City in return for which it received 
automotive trade. U. S. v. National City Lines 
(186 F. 2d 562), The recent du Pont-General 
Motors case is another illustration. U. S. v. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., et al. (353 
U. S. 586). The reciprocity in this case was 
mutually beneficial to both parties. 

Quite apart from the Department's action 
against the dealers, does not the Depart- 
ment now have sufficient evidence of abuses 
by General Motors to justify exploration? 
Would it not be productive to examine close- 
ly whether General Motors by the practice 
of reciprocity is not forcing sales of its 
products in return for loan of capital or 
purchases? During the recent hearings, Mr. 
Harlow Curtice conceded that General Mo- 
tors had made loans of capital to several 
of its suppliers. 

Would it not also be productive to exam- 
ine the full line forcing or tying practices 
of General Motors with respect to its dealers 
to determine how much freedom its fran- 
chised dealers have in selecting the parts 
that they might handle? 

Would it not also be productive to examine 
whether or not General Motors is forcing 
its dealers to handle its own products ex- 
clusively? In this respect, should not an 
investigation be made into the relationship 
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between General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
and General Exchange Insurance Corp.? 
Does GMAC require insurance with GEIC? 
Does GEIC require that repairs be made in 
the shops of General Motors’ dealers and, 
if so, can other parts other than General 
Motors be used? 

As General Motors does not make public 
figures on the profitability of its various divi- 
sions, should not an investigation be made of 
whether some divisions are wholly or partly 
subsidized by others? An examination of 
such data is of the very essence in order to 
determine whether or not the conglomerate 
economic strength of General Motors is being 
brought to bear selectively in any divisional 
field or industry. 

During the course of Mr. Harlow Curtice’s 
testimony before the subcommittee, he also 
stated that General Motors, in establishing 
its auomotive prices can and does establish 
the price of automobiles sufficiently high to 
guarantee a return of 15 percent to 20 per- 
cent profits, after taxes. How can such a 
practice by General Motors be reconciled with 
competitive behavior? 

In view of the foregoing, and other facts 
which should be available to the Department, 
would it not be appropriate for you to con- 
sider accompanying the recent case against 
the dealers under section 1 of the Sherman 
Act with a contemporaneous case against 
General Motors under section 2 of that act? 
The record of the recent hearings held be- 
fore the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, as well as the hearings held before 
the same subcommittee in 1955, leave little 
doubt in my mind other than the hard core 
of the monopoly problem in the automotive 
industry is the concentration of production 
held by the Big Three of that industry, and 
by General Motors in particular. 

In the general context of trying to preserve 
competition and prevent monopoly, for the 
Department to attack the dealers while neg- 
lecting General Motors is, as I stated, to catch 
a minnow while ignoring a whale. 

Alhough I am chairman of the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, I have made 
no attempt to ascertain the views of the 
other members of this subcommittee on the 
subject matter of this letter. I have taken 
this course principally because the subcom- 
mittee has not as yet completed its study of 
graye prices in the automotive indus- 

y. 

Sincerely, 
ESTES KEFAUVER. 


World Peace Through World Law: Com- 
ments by National Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, world 
peace must come through world law. 
There is no other way. How to obtain 
world law is explored in detail in a re- 
cently published book, World Peace 
Through World Law, by Grenville Clark 
and Louis B. Sohn. 

Under a previous consent, I am in- 
cluding the following comments on this 
distinguished book by outstanding per- 
sons in the United States and the United 
Kingdom: 

President Everett Case, Colgate University: 

“Thomas à Kempis once remarked that 
‘all men desire peace, but very few desire the 
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conditions requisite for peace.’ Among these 
very few, the authors of this work have ren- 
dered a great public service in spelling out, 
for all to see, the nature of these requisites 
for our times. 

“There is something immensely hearten- 
ing, therefore, not only in the emergence of 
so challenging a book as World Peace 
Through World Law, but also in this fresh 
and compelling demonstration of what can 
be accomplished for the public good by the 
joint and voluntary enterprise of two private 
citizens whose abilities are matched only by 
their devotion. 

“If our era is not to be the most destruc- 
tive in human experience, it will have to be 
the most creative. Moreover, any free 
society which ceases to be creative, ceases to 
be. What Grenville Clark and Prof. 
Louis B. Sohn offer us in this book, then, is 
nothing less than a new lease on life. 
Whether we accept or reject the offer, we 
dare not ignore it. 

“Let no one who professes a genuine con- 
cern for peace fail on any pretext to read 
and ponder their proposals. Rather let each 
who professes such concern read the brief 
but cogent introduction and then excuse 
himself, if he can, from pursuing the matter 
further.” 

United States Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania: 

“Every politician interested in the survival 
of civilization will want to read this book. 
So will all others with the same objective. 
The book spells out in detail a carefully 
thought through, feasible plan for achieving 
world peace and disarmament in this gener- 
ation. It points the way, through practical 
political action, to prevent the threatencd 
destruction of most of mankind.” 

President John Sloan Dickey, Dartmouth 
College: 

“For many years I have envied reviewers 
and others their certain judgments that this 
or that book is ‘the most important since 
„ „ „. ‘Until’ is an even more unlimited 
word than ‘since’; but I am sure that all 
those who use this great work (and that’s 
what it is) will hope that a more important 
book on the organization of a lawful inter- 
national order is not written until something 
is done about the subject by statesmen. This 
book is one of those magnificent intellectual 
ventures into concreteness on which better 
answers for big problems are built. It makes 
me wish I were a talent scout for the Nobel 
peace prize.” 

Mr. Justice Willlam O. Douglas, Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

“War can no longer be relied on to solve 
international problems if civilization as we 
know it today is to survive. The United Na- 
tions as it now exists is of great value. Yet 
the world must have a stronger United Na- 
tions with new powers and new functions or 
other agencies that can seek political solu- 
tions of present and future problems. This 
book in specific language suggests an alter- 
native. These concrete proposals should be 
earnestly considered. Any suggestion that 
might ensure world peace deserves attention. 
But this particular plan should receive spe- 
cial consideration and be read and debated 
because it is presented in specific rather 
than general terms and because its authors 
bear distinguished credentials.” 

Thomas K. Finletter, lawyer: 

“The launching of the two Russian satel- 
lites has started a newera. Now, for the first 
time since the end of World War II, the 
people of the United States, and I think the 
same is true of our allies in Europe and of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, have had their 
eyes opened as to the-scientific-military revo- 
lution through which we are passing. The 
people of the United States have been ig- 
norant of the facts of this revolution. The 
Russian satellites woke them up. But the 
sputniks exposed more than the facts about 
the military situation. They revealed the 
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need for something new in all our foreign 
policy and particularly in the area of the 
control of modern weapons of war and of the 
search for peace. 

“For over 12 years now, ever since the end 
of World War II, Grenville Clark and Louis 
B. Sohn have been studying the problem of 
peace, They reached the conclusion early 
that world peace can be achieved only 
through world law, a conviction which was 
stated recently by President Eisenhower. 
But instead of contenting themselves with 
generalities about this greatest of all sub- 
jects of the political world today. Messrs. 
Clark and Sohn proceeded to study what 
this meant. What was world law? Law 
might mean many things. It might be a 
philosophic concept, existing only in men’s 
mind without institutions to support it. Or 
it might mean law in the sense that we think 
of it in our States and in the Federal Govern- 
ment, with institutions to make it real. 

“Messrs. Clark and Sohn being practical 
men as well as scholars, took the latter 
meaning and then proceeded to the gigantic 
task of defining in detail exactly what they 
meant by a world law which might be put 
into effect today, with the very practical 
result of preventing the world from blowing 
itself up with hydrogen bombs. As Gren- 
ville Clark says in the book: “Accordingly 
our proposals are advanced in the firm con- 
viction that genuine peace through world 
law is now a practical prospect which prac- 
tical men can work for with reasonable 
hopes.” Here is the great point about this 
invaluable book. It is a practical proposal. 
It is something that man can realize right 
now if he will bring his reason to bear on the 
problem, This is the kind of solution for 
which so much of the world has been grasp- 
ing. This is the kind of solution which 
those who are talking of disengagement in 
Germany and the Near East, of missile-free 
zones in Europe, of trial areas for an inspec- 
tion system are striving for. This practical, 
tough-minded 500 pages of analysis is the 
first blueprint yet made which can give 
those who want not to have hydrogen war a 
practical beacon toward which they can 
direct their efforts. 

“The proposal is for an amendment to the 
United Nations Charter and for substantial 
revisions of its structure and of its func- 
tions. Disarmament means what it says. 
Disarmament is to be complete, down to the 
levels needed for local policing. The ar- 
rangement is to be enforceable within the 
limited field of the prevention of war. The 
United Nations is to have a police force. 
World law against international violence is to 
be explicitly stated. World tribunals are to 
interpret and apply the world law. There is 
to be a taxing system which will assure that 
the UN will have the money to carry out its 
responsibilities. A world development au- 
thority is to be set up to create conditions in 
which peace can grow in the undeveloped 
areas. And so on. A draft of a new Charter 
of the United Nations and annexes describe 
the institutions under which this world law 
shall operate. 

“This book is a landmark. It may become 
the text out of which will grow man's effort 
to use his reason to save him from destroy- 
ing himself. Those who cannot envisage any 
departure from the present world of anarchy 
will find the book disturbing to their pre- 
judgments. But those who believe that now, 
finally, man must recognize that war is out of 
hand and that international anarchy is no 
longer tolerable will find in this book the 
greatest intellectual contribution yet made 
to the cause of world peace. 

“Messrs, Clark and Sohn lay much store 
by the practical nature of thelr proposal. 
And in this they are indeed right, with one 
proviso only. This proposal is practical if 
the governments of the world are in any 
proper degree responsive to the will of the 
peoples whom they represent. If the peoples 
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of the world were to be consulted there is no 
question what their verdict would be. It is 
that this is a proposal which they want put 
into practice.” 

United States Senator RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
of Vermont: 

“The proposals of this book constitute the 
one logical working out of the problems of 
disarmament and the peaceful world. Noth- 
ing else that has been done, suggested, or 
thought of, approaches it in thoroughness 
and intelligence. 

“World peace through world law is the at- 
tainable objective. There are two things 
necessary to its attainment. One is a back- 
ground of popular determination the world 
over. The other is practical negotiation. 
The educational process needs to be far more 
fully developed and more strongly supported. 
The negotiations need an intelligence, an 
imagination, and a determination which 
have not yet been shown.” 

Raymond B. Fosdick, lawyer: 

“This book, written by two lawyers, Gren- 
ville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, provides a 
comprehensive and systematic statement of 
the changes, article by article, which the 
authors believe should be made in the 
Charter of the United Nations if the world 
is to be saved from shipwreck. It represents 
years of research and consultation in the 
United States, in Europe and in Asia, and 
is the first detailed outline which I have 
seen of a world authority under worldwide 
law. 

“The plan may not seem immediately prac- 
ticable, but in the desperate condition which 
we face today we need to have spelled out 
to us the steps toward a larger unity which, 
whether we like it or not, we shall ulti- 
mately be forced to take. For we cannot 
go on as we are. Just as the Articles of Con- 
federation before 1787 proved inadequate to 
meet the emerging problems, so the present 
Charter of the United Nations needs to be 
geared to the utterly new world with which 
technology has presented us since 1945. 

“This is a gallant and highly intelligent 
attempt to point out the path into an in- 
scrutable future. If it opens itself to the 
charge of idealism we can recall with profit 
one of Woodrow Wilson’s last statements be- 
fore he died: The world is run by its ideals. 
Only the fool thinks otherwise.’ ” 

Arthur L. Goodhart, master of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford: 

“It is a great thing to have presented in 
so powerful a way the case for civilization. 
Disarmament can only be maintained effec- 
tively if supreme power is placed in a body 
capable of enforcing the peace. This book 
states in a cogent and striking manner the 
problem which the world will have to solve 
if it is to escape from ultimate disaster.” 

Paul G. Hoffman, industrialist and public 
servant: 

“World Peace Through World Law is a 
monumental work. Mr. Clark and Mr. Sohn 
are to be congratulated for having produced 
one of the truly important books of our 
time. It is important partly because the pro- 
posals are specific. I am sure they do not 
expect everyone to agree with everything 
they suggest; in fact, they make it clear that 
they do not. But they have given everyone 
who yearns for peace something that merits 
the most serious consideration.” 

Whitney North Seymour, lawyer: 

“Every lawyer will be interested in this 
book. All of us recognize that the main 
problem of the modern world is to extend 
the rule of law everywhere. Most of us 
have felt that this is the one possible road 
to peace and to any prospect of ending the 
cold war. But there vagueness has set in; 
the necessary institutions have seemed pain- 
fully elusive. It is appropriate that Gren- 
ville Clark (with a distinguished collabo- 
rator), who once led the American bar to 
deep concern for individual freedom and 
then helped to lead the country to prepare 
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to defeat Nazi tyranny, should now lay be- 
fore us a detailed plan for saving the world 
from the nuclear war which would destroy 
civilization. The authors’ proposals are bold, 
they make one gulp and conjure up many 
complications and difficulties, but they are 
far too carefully thought out to be disre- 
garded. They do not pretend that they have 
all the answers or minimize the difficulties— 
but their pioneer work is worthy of the 
finest traditions of constructive professional 
thought.” 

Adlai E. Stevenson, lawyer: 

“Certainly no one in the United States has 
given as much thought and scholarship to 
the legal basis of peace as Grenville Clark and 
Louis B. Sohn. And that is only one reason 
why the book which they have prepared is 
required reading for every thoughful student 
of man’s most important business—peace.” 

Norman Thomas, writer and lecturer: 

“The day when World Peace Through World 
Law is published will be a great landmark on 
mankind’s road to peace. In it we have the 
definitive statement of the constructive con- 
clusions reached by Messrs. Clark and Sohn 
after long years of study during which their 
tentative plans for peace through law have 
been laid before large numbers of men and 
women for comment and suggestion. In 
their completed plan lies, I am persuaded, 
mankind’s best hope of escape from suicide 
as a result of our mad arms race which in this 
nuclear age can end only in annihilation. 

“It seems to me axiomatic that if construc- 
tive fear of destruction by nuclear warfare 
does not lead to universal, controlled dis- 
armament it will not in the madness of war 
lead to such self-control that every nation 
and its military will refrain from using the 
most destructive weapons then at its disposal. 

“But disarmament, unless it is to be as 
futile as the nations’ renunciation of war 
under the Kellogg-Briand Pact, requires a 
system of world law which to be effective in 
turn requires the existence of a representa- 
tive international organization. The ques- 
tions then arise: How much and what sort 
of law is necessary for effective disarmament 
and the maintenance of peace? How much 
and what sort of change should there be in 
the United Nations and its charter? 

“The obsession of nation states with their 
sovereignty makes it important to answer 
these questions in minimum rather than 
maximum terms. To write an ideal consti- 
tution for a rational world would be an empty 
academic exercise. Our task is with what 
may and must be done in time to avert 
catastrophe. 

“And here the method followed by Messrs. 
Clark and Sohn is invaluable. Clause by 
clause they suggest necessary changes to the 
existing charter supporting each of them by 
elearly reasoned comment. It is hard to 
imagine an important question which they 
have not faced. The time has come when 
we must talk in terms of specific action, not 
in generalities. In this sort of fruitful dis- 
cussion, World Peace Through World Law 
has given us extraordinary help and guid- 
ance.” 

James P. Warburg, author: 

“If the world survives the present perilous 
period of transition from the era of the 
nation-state to the era of world organiza- 
tion, this book will be regarded by future 
historians as a milestone in human prog- 
ress.” 

Barbara Ward (Lady Jackson), economist 
and writer: 

“This is a time when men and women are 
becoming obscurely conscious that we can- 
not split the atom or conquer outer space 
without making some consequent adjust- 
ments to our basic institutions. Statesmen 
talk in general terms of sacrifices of sov- 
ereignty and the curtailment of some lib- 
erties to make greater ones more effective. 
We are growing aware that the total sov- 
ereign nation-state today is in some measure 
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as anachronistic as a primitive tribal group. 
But all this confused sense of the necessity 
of change barely gets beyond the twilight 
zone of instinct or hunch. 

“The immense value of World Peace 
Through World Law is that it confronts us 
with the concrete implications of our half- 
formed thoughts and helps us thereby to 
move forward to the clear light of under- 
standing, decision and action. The pro- 
posals put forward by Mr. Clark and Dr. 
Sohn are not intended to be final or defini- 
tive, but they start from a definitive prin- 
ciple—that no nation today can be secure 
and prosperous save in a world community 
ruled by law. No one who has read these 
pages can ever again be confused on this 
basic point.” 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, Jr., of California, to 
Residents of the California Sixth Dis- 
trict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I mailed a questionnaire to 
every family of registered voters in the 
California Sixth Congressional District. 
The response to this questionnaire was 
the largest that I have ever received. 
Many constituents not only answered the 
questionnaire, but sent supplementary 
letters or wrote detailed comments on 
the back of the questionnaire. I have 
spent many hours personally reading all 
of these comments, and they have been 
most helpful. I am firmly convinced 
that a Congressman can better represent 
his constitutents if he knows the views 
of all of his constituents, than if he has 
only heard from pressure groups, 

The tabulation of the questionnaire is 
summarized below: 


1. Do you feel that our expenditures for 
national defense, including missiles, should 
be (a) increased, 68.5 percent; (b) remain 
the same as last year, 24.2 percent; or (c) 
decreased, 7.3 percent. 

2. If you had to choose between an ade- 
quate national defense and a balanced 
budget, which would you prefer? (a) Ade- 
quate national defense, 90 percent; (b) bal- 
anced budget, 10 percent. 

3. If it becomes evident in the coming year 
that Federal expenditures will exceed Fed- 
eral revenue, which of the following would 
you prefer? (a) That the balance be raised 
by increasing Federal taxes, 48.6 percent; (b) 
that the balance be raised by issuing bonds 
and thereby increasing our national debt, 
51.4 percent. 

4. Do you feel that we should, or should 
not, enter into disarmament negotiations 
with Russia? (a) Should, 49.7 percent; (b) 
should not, 50.3 percent. 

5. There has been much discussion as to 
the rivalry between the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in the missile program and in other 
defense plans. Which of the following re- 
flects your views? (a) Such rivalry is 
healthy and should continue, 27.1 percent; 
(b) such rivalry is harmful and should be 
eliminated, 72.9 percent. 

6. Would you be in favor of a program of 
Federal scholarships and fellowships to 
stimulate increased interest by students and 
potential teachers in the field of science and 
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mathematics? Tes, 72.2 percent; no, 18.9 
percent; undecided, 8.9 percent. 


ing 
and control of union trust funds. in order to 
reduce the possibility of misuse of these 
funds. 

Answer from all constituents: favor, 76.8 
percent; oppose, 15 percent; undecided, 8.2 
percent. 

Answers from union members: favor, 73.1 
percent; oppose, 19.9 percent; undecided, 7 
percent. 

Answers from nonunion members: favor, 
79.3 percent; oppose, 12.3 percent; unde- 
cided, 8.4 percent. 

8. Do you feel that the annual rate of ex- 
penditures being made by our Federal Gov- 
ernment to support prices of farm products, 
should be (a) increased, 13.4 percent; (b) 
remain the same as last year, 29.4 percent; 
(c) reduced, 57.2 percent. 

9. It has been proposed that a constitu- 
tional amendment be passed to define more 
accurately the circumstances under which 
the Vice President should assume the duties 
of the Presidency in the event of disability 
on the part of the elected President. Do you 
favor or oppose such an amendment? Fa- 
vor, 82 percent; oppose, 10.8 percent; unde- 
cided, 7.2 percent. 

10. There has been much discussion as to 
whether the Federal Government should ex- 
pand its direct production of electric power 
(so-called public power), or whether it 
should encourage the expanded production 
of such power by private utility companies 
wherever possible (so-called private power). 
Which of these principles do you favor? (a) 
Expansion of public power, 37 percent; (b) 
encouragement of expanded private power, 
51.3 percent; (c) undecided, 11.7 percent. 

11. It has been proposed that Congress 
pass legislation to ban pay television. (Pay 
TV is a procedure whereby the viewing TV 
audience must pay a charge in order to view 
a TV program.) Would you favor or oppose 
such legislation? Favor, 52.9 percent; op- 
pose, 37.6 percent; undecided, 9.5 percent. 


Improving Health Standards of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 11414 
has been reported out of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 

I objected to the committee’s action 
not because I oppose its worthy objective. 

No one is more enthusiastic for the 
cause of public health than one who has 
spent most of his life promoting and 
observing its progress. 

I opposed it solely on the grounds that 
the Congress, by piecemeal appropria- 
tions, is invading a field where multi- 
plicity of efforts, each directing its re- 
sources to the same end but without 
coordination, need to be studied and cor- 
related to avoid duplication and waste 
of effort. 

Since the beginning of this century 
I have been a student of health problems 
and an observer of progress toward im- 
proving the health and welfare of our 
people. During these years I have wit- 
messed the greatest progress toward 
eradication of epidemic and endemic 
diseases ever accomplished by any peopie 
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of any age in history. It is significant 
that doctors of medicine have fronted 
in this great movement, but it must be 
recognized that much of the credit is 
ascribed to ancillary groups working to- 
ward the same end without whose com- 
bined efforts the Nation’s standards of 
health as we now know them, could not 
have been attained. 

The development of and the applica- 
tion of sanitary principles, scientific re- 
search into the causes, modes of trans- 
mission, response to drugs and chemi- 
cals, and developments in immunology 
have made major contributions toward 
disease control. Pharmaceutical houses, 
experimental clinics and treatment cen- 
ters, and research programs, together 
with the mechanical artisans and de- 
signers of therapeutic devices, have 
made possible the control and cure of 
many of the disease abnormalities to 
which the race is subject. 

Preventive measures, vaccines, inocu- 
lations, isolation of acute contagions, 
quarantine procedures, and the dissem- 
ination of knowledge of personal care 
through intensive campaigns by health 
officers, medical practitioners, public and 
private nurses, and school authorities, 
have made contributions of great value. 
When we add to these the combined ef- 
forts of voluntary fund-raising organi- 
zations, insurance companies, radio, 
press, and so forth, one wonders at the 
magnitude of effort made to keep our 
people well informed about matters per- 
taining to individual and community 
health, and the recordbreaking pro- 
longation of the life span. Its worth is 
beyond measure. 

With so many agencies, both private 
and governmental engaged in promoting 
better health, a certain amount of over- 
lapping can hardly be prevented. There 
are listed about 100 foundations that de- 
vote their resources toward improving 
facilities and personnel in medical re- 
search and personnel training. Volun- 
tary groups appealing to the public for 
voluntary contributions abound every- 
where. The public responds generously 
to fund-raising campaigns for polio, 
heart, crippled children, blind, mental 
health, and what have you. Local, 
State, and Federal Governments appro- 
priate funds to encourage greater avail- 
ability of information and to augment 
teaching and research programs. Each 
of the armed services maintains facili- 
ties and personnel to develop and to di- 
rect an awareness of the importance of 
the prevention of disease among enlisted 
men and their families. 

The National Health Councils have re- 
cently been recipients of appropriated 
funds to encourage special effort in re- 
search in many of the diseases that now 
baffle us. The financial support so free- 
ly given by public and government in 
the cause of health is an outstanding 
example of the generous character of a 
free people. 

The medical colleges, institutions, and 
hospitals for nurses, health 
workers, and sanitarians are and have 
been engaged in studies to determine 
the anticipated needs of our growing 
population. Matters such as the nu- 
merical relationships of doctors to pa- 
tients, the number, location, and types 
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of hospitals to provide adequately for 
the rapidly increasing numbers of older 
residents are under continuous study. 
These are among some of the problems 
to be met in the future. Because such 
matters have a very important influence 
on our social and economic welfare, they 
deserve careful attention and planning. 
It is quite apparent that if we expect 
to receive full returns for the money and 
effort expended in the cause of national 
health, these endeavors should be coor- 
dinated as far as possible by a central 
advisory agency. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, the arm of our Government that has 
heretofore trained and assigned public 
health personnel to areas for specific 
health problems, and to local units of 
Government where effective organiza- 
tion of health effort is desired, would 
seem to be the logical agency to assem- 
ble and coordinate information and ad- 
vice with all institutions offering special 
training courses for doctors, nurses, san- 
itarians, and public-health workers. 

The Congress in amending title II of 
the Public Health Act in 1956, gave rec- 
ognition to this need for coordination 
of training efforts. It provides for the 
appointment by the Surgeon General of 
an expert advisory committee composed 
of persons representative of the princi- 
pal health specialties in the fields of 
public health, administration and train- 
ing to advise him in connection with 
the administration of these traineeship 
programs. 

This amendment also authorizes the 
Surgeon General to provide for similar 
studies and recommendations regarding 
traineeships in specialized training in 
public health for physicians, engineers, 
nurses, and other professional health 
personnel. 

It is my view that these studies should 
cover the whole field of health endeavor. 
They should reveal the extent to which 
the existing haphazard approaches to 
our medical problems are unavoidably 
competing with each other. They 
should assemble information upon which 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, through its primary ad- 
ministrative agency, the Public Health 
Service, can coordinate the resources of 
voluntary groups, foundations, and Gov- 
ernment agencies for more direct and 
more efficient results. In the absence of 
a central coordinating agency, we can 
never realize the full potential of funds 
derived from private groups, endow- 
ments, foundations, and governmental 
appropriations. A clearer picture of the 
overall program will enable members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Congress to understand more clearly the 
purposes for which Federal funds are to 
be allocated. 

The same holds true for the Bureau 
of the Budget. Such an agency, empow- 
ered by Congress to present a single 
packaged budget will then be expected 
to justify its appropriations requests for 
additional activities as the needs arise, 
rather than have separate agencies ap- 
pealing for special legislation year after 
year. 

H. R. 6771, the bill now before the 
House to authorize an annual appropria- 
tion of $1 million per year over a period 
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of 5 years to aid the schools of public 
health is an example of a long series of 
uncorrelated Federal authorizations. 
The schools of public health, both pri- 
vate and public, are separate units of 
colleges and universities, especially en- 
gaged in training health officers and 
other health personnel. They are per- 
forming a grand service with limited 
financial support. They, like most edu- 
cational institutions, need assistance, but 
they are not alone in their fields. 
Many of the medical schools and allied 
institutions devote special attention to 
the training of personnel for this phase 
of health work, another indication that 
there is great need for coordination. 
The Public Health Service, during the 
hearings on H. R. 6771, suggested that 
the Congress delay action on this bill 
until the findings and the report of the 
Surgeon General’s study committee be- 
came available before the end of 1959. 
In view of the overall picture I have 
attempted to present to you, I am in- 
clined to believe we should defer the 
passage of this bill and remind the Sur- 
geon General that the Congress insists 
on the selection and activation of his 
committee at the earliest possible date. 


The Explosive Problem of Importing 
Foreign Arms and Ammunition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have written to the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Hon. 
THomas E. Morcan, explaining in some 
detail the urgent need for legislation to 
ban the importation of foreign military 
arms and ammunition for commercial 
use in this country. 

Besides the unfair competition foisted 
upon American arms and ammunition 
industries, the importation of surplus 
military weapons has proven a definite 
safety hazard to American sportsmen 
inasmuch as some foreign-made rifles 
have a tendency to blow up in the shoot- 
er's face. 

I have introduced an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act to prohibit the 
importation of these unsafe weapons, a 
practice which not only jeopardizes life 
and limb of American citizens, but also 
is a contributing cause to unemployment 
and economic decline in our domestic 
arms industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include herewith 
the text of my letter to Mr. Morgan, and 
also a press release of today’s date which 
briefly states the problem. 

Aprit 15, 1958. 
Hon. Tomas E, MORGAN, 

Acting Chairman, House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: As you know, I have 
proposed the attached amendment to section 
414 of the Mutual Act which would 
prohibit the importation or reimportation of 
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all military firearms and ammunition for sale 
in competition with domestic sporting arms 
and ammunition. I believe this amendment 
is required to alleviate a situation which has 
caused widespread unemployment and finan- 
cial loss among the Nation’s sporting arms 
manufacturers and their distributors and 
dealers throughout the United States. I be- 
lieve that testimony now part of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee’s records substantiates the 
need for relieving the serious threat to a vital 
defense industry. 

In my study of this problem, I have come 
upon a phase of the matter which has great- 
ly increased my concern above and beyond 
that which invokes such a hardship upon 
domestic industry. Among the thousands of 
military weapons declared surplus by mu- 
tual-aid nations and returned to this country 
to compete against American sporting arms 
on the commercial market is the Italian Car- 
cano carbine. The Carcano being imported 
in greatest numbers is an 1891 model modi- 
fied in 1938 for caliber 7.35 millimeters. The 
Carcano has been declared by the Italian 
Government to be unsafe for military use, 
according to testimony of representatives of 
our own Department of State, and an inter- 
nationally recognized American gun author- 
ity, writing in an official publication of the 
National Rifle Association, underscores this 
finding. 

Based on these two sources alone, it would 
seem to me that there is sufficient reason for 
all responsible citizens of this country to be 
alarmed over the distribution of these ques- 
tionable arms among our Nation's sportsmen. 

Robert N. Margrave, deputy director, Office 
of Munitions Control, Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, Department of State, 
pointed out in official testimony before our 
committee: “It is our information that the 
Italian Government used rifles other than 
the Carcano during World War II. The Car- 
cano was regarded as an undesirable rifle for 
military purposes because of the tendency of 
a portion of the barrel to explode.” 

Mr. Margrave added, “The only safe way 
to fire it, I understand, is with American 
ammunition,” 

The Carcano carbine is of 7.35 mm. caliber, 
and I am informed that no American ammu- 
nition manufacturer produces this cartridge. 
Shooters who expect to fire the Carcano must 
obtain ammunition whose origin is other 
than domestic. The Department of Com- 
merce reports that in last December alone, 
4,482,000 cartridges for this gun were im- 
ported from Italy. It is obvious that a gun, 
declared by the Italian Government to be un- 
safe for use with this specific ammunition, 
would be just as hazardous in the hands of 
an American sportsman. 

Furthermore, Mr. Walter H. B. Smith, au- 
thor of “Rifles, Volume Two of the N. R. A. 
Book of Small Arms,” copublished by the 
National Rifle Association of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Military Service Pub- 
lishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has this to say 
about the Carcano (p. 246): 

“The safety system (of the Carcano) is an 
Italian design, and is inherently dangerous 
as shattering or shearing of a fragile holding 
lug will let the firing pin blow back out of 
the bolt.“ 

I am informed by reputable gun designers 
that the shattering of this lug could be 
caused by a pierced primer in a cartridge. 
The expected, cal route of travel for the 
blownback 3 pin would be rearward 
through the shooter’s face. 

I assure you I make no claims to be tech- 
nically versed in the field of arms and am- 
munition, but I am appalled by what is, even 
to the most uninitiated, an obvious threat 
to the life and limb of the American sports- 
man. There is, I am told, no regulatory 
system by which these and other imports of 
dubious origin can be examined and tested 
before they are made available to civilian 
shooters. 
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I believe that this, together with the testi- 
mony of Mr. E. C. Hadley, demonstrates that 
it is necessary that Congress adopt my 
amendment or similar legislation to correct 
this situation. 

I would appreciate it if you will bring the 
foregoing additional information to the at- 
tention of the members of the committee. 

Cordially yours, 
ALBERT P. Morano. 
APRIL 15, 1958. 

WAaAsHINGTON.—United States Representa- 
tive ALBERT P. Morano, Republican of Con- 
necticut, told Congress today that he is ap- 
palled by an obvious threat to the life and 
limb of the American sportsman stemming 
from unsafe foreign military rifles imported 
for commercial sale. 

Congressman Morano, sponsor of an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act 
which would prohibit the importation of all 
military arms and ammunition, said surplus 
Italian Army carbines, imported for use by 
American sportsmen, have a tendency to 
blow up in the shooter's face. 

In a letter to members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, which is currently 
considering an extension of mutual security 
legislation, the Congressman said his amend- 
ment would automatically prohibit the im- 
portation of such firearms. 

Morano, pointing out that such imports 
also were causing unemployment and severe 
financial loss within the domestic arms in- 
dustry, said: 

“Among the thousands of military weap- 
ons declared surplus by mutual aid nations 
and returned to this country to compete 
against American sporting arms on the com- 
mercial market is the Italian Carcano carbine. 
The Carcano being imported in greatest num- 
bers is an 1891 model modified in 1938 for 
caliber 7.35 mm, The Carcano has been de- 
clared by the Italian Government to be un- 
safe for military use, according to testimony 
of representatives of our own Department of 
State, and an internationally recognized 
American gun authority, writing in an ofi- 
cial publication of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, underscores this finding.” 

The Connecticut Congressman asserted: 
“Based on these two sources alone, it would 
seem to me that there is sufficient reason 
for all responsible citizens of this country 
to be alarmed over the distribution of these 
questionable arms among our Nation’s 
sportsmen,” 

He quoted Robert N. Margrave, of the 
State Department's Office of Munitions Con- 
trol, as saying the Italian Government re- 
gards the Carcano as an undesirable rifle for 
military purposes because of “a tendency 
of a portion of the barrel to explode.” He 
added that Margrave claimed the only safe 
way to fire the gun is with American am- 
munition, but according to Morano, no 
American company manufactures ammuni- 
tion of the type used in the Carcano. 

The Congressman said: “Shooters who ex- 
pect to fire the Carcano must obtain am- 
munition whose origin is other than domes- 
tic. The Department of Commerce reports 
that in last December alone, 4,482,000 car- 
tridges for this gun were imported from 
Italy. It is obvious that a gun, declared by 
the Italian Government to be unsafe for use 
with this specific ammunition, would be 
Just as hazardous in the hands of an Ameri- 
can sportsman,” 

Morano also pointed out that Walter H. B. 
Smith, author of a National Rifle Associa- 
tion article on the Carcano, has written that 
the safety mechanism of the rifle “is in- 
herently dangerous, as shattering or shearing 
of a fragile holding lug will let the firing pin 
blow back out of the bolt.” 

The Congressman added: “I am informed 
by reputable gun designers that the shatter- 
ing of this lug could be caused by a pierced 
primer in a cartridge. The expected logical 
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route of travel for the blownback firing pin 
Homa be rearward through the shooter's 
ace.“ 

Morano said he is “appalled by what is 
even to the most uninitiated, an obvious 
threat to the life and limb of the American 
sportsman. There is, I am told, no regula- 
tory system by which these and other im- 
ports of dubious origin can be examined 
and tested before they are made available to 
civilian shooters.” 


Results of Ohio 22d District 1958 
Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. FRANCES P. BOL TON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I took a poll of my district requesting 
opinions on 18 proposed Federal legisla- 
tive questions which may come before 
the present session of Congress. The 
questionnaire was mailed to every house- 
hold of registered voters in the 22d Con- 
gressional District and there were re- 
sponses from approximately 12,000 
families. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
sound reasoning of my constituents. 
Many hundreds of letters came to me 
with the questionnaire, explaining the 
answers given in detail and giving ex- 
tremely helpful suggestions. It is very 
reassuring to know that such serious 
thought is being given by my constitu- 
ents to the domestic and foreign affairs 
of our Federal Government. 

The Ohio 22d District is an amazing 
cross section of the economic, racial, po- 
litical, and religious structures that 
comprise many large metropolitan areas 
in the United States. The replies repre- 
sent a well-balanced composite of the 
views of these groups. 

For the benefit of Members of Con- 
gress who may have similar districts, I 
am inserting the results of the poll as 
follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL OPINION POLL 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Soviet Union is constantly reaffirming 
its ultimate goal of world domination by 
either military or nonmilitary means. Con- 
sequently the defense of the United States, 
and the Free World, must always be upper- 
most in our minds, 

1, In view of the growing Soviet military 
threat, do you favor a larger Congressional 
appropriation for defense purposes? Yes, 
71.2 percent; no, 22.1 percent; no opinion, 
6.7 percent. 

TAXES 


In spite of the administration’s continu- 
ing efforts to cut Government expenses and 
give us a further tax reduction, the in- 
escapable and increasing costs of national 
defense may preyent lower taxes this year. 

2. Are you in favor of postponing any tax 
cuts in order that additional funds can be 
made available for defense needs? Yes, 73.1 
percent; no, 20.3 percent; no opinion, 6.6 
percent, 

3. Would you favor increased taxes at this 
time if our defense and nondefense expendi- 
tures should exceed current national in- 
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come? Yes, 24.2 percent; no, 63.9 percent; 
no opinion, 11.9 percent. 

4. Rather than increasing taxes or increas- 
ing our national debt through deficit 
financing, would you prefer reductions in 
nondefense spending, even if existing Fed- 
eral services and benefits were curtailed? 
Yes, 63.7 percent; no, 23.9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 12.4 percent. 

If your answer is Tes,“ what programs 
would you suggest cutting? Answers indi- 
cate that reductions are recommended in the 
following priority: 

a. Farm subsidies. 

b. Public housing. 

c. Veterans’ benefits. 

d. Public-works projects. 

e. Mutual-security funds. 

f. Slum clearance. 

g. Across-the-board cuts for all Federal 
agencies. 

(A great number of answers indicated the 
desire for enactment of the balance of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations for 
more efficiency and economy in Government 
operation.) 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Our present foreign policy is based on a 
philosophy of main peace through 
strength, and aiding the free nations of the 
world through a network of alliances (NATO, 
SEATO, etc.), and by economic and military 
assistance programs, in combating Soviet ef- 
forts at penetration and control. 

5. Do you favor continuation of our mu- 
tual security (military and economic aid) 
programs? Yes, 79.4 percent; no, 15.5 per- 
cent; no opinion, 5.1 percent. 

If your answer is “Yes,” should such pro- 
gram be continued at present cost, increased 
cost, reduced cost? 

The answers indicate that more people 
‘want program continued at present cost, fol- 
lowed closely by those wanting cost reduced, 
with approximately 14 percent response 
favoring increased cost. 

6. Would you favor furnishing atomic mis- 
sile weapons to our NATO allies in Western 
Europe? Yes, 54.8 percent; no, 32.7 percent; 
no opinion, 12.5 percent. 

7. Do you favor legislation authorizing a 
greater exchange with our NATO allies of 
classified scientific information? Yes, 63.4 
percent; no, 24.9 percent; no opinion, 11.7 
percent. 

8. Are you in agreement with the Eisen- 
hower Middle East doctrine of military sup- 
port against Communist aggression when 
requested by any nation in that area? Yes, 
70.8 percent; no, 17.5 percent; no opinion, 
11.7 percent. 

9. Are you in favor of extending the Re- 
Trade Agreements Act? Yes, 66.3 
; no, 9.3 percent; no opinion, 24.4 


LABOR MANAGEMENT 


Several proposals for new labor legisla- 
tion may be considered by the Congress to 
provide greater protection for the rights of 
individual workers, the public, management, 
and unions. 

10. Do you favor Federal legislation to safe- 
guard union welfare and pension funds? 
Yes, 85.6 percent; no, 8.9 percent; no opinion, 
5.5 percent. 

11. Are you in favor of extending the Fed- 
eral minimum-wage laws to cover most re- 
tall and service businesses? Yes, 70 percent; 
no, 17.9 percent; no opinion, 12.1 percent. 

EDUCATION 

The administration has submitted a pro- 
posal to Congress calling for the expenditure 
of $1 billion over a 4-year period to provide 
scholarships for deserving college students 
primarily in mathematics and science, 
Other proposals to aid education have been 
introduced by various Members of Congress. 

12. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 
Yes, 63.7 percent; no, 30.9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 5.4 percent, 
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13. Do you favor the 4-year, billion-dollar 
program of Federal scholarships primarily 
for mathematics and science students? 
Yes, 56.1 percent; no, 34.9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 9 percent. 

14. In your opinion is this program ade- 
quate to meet our educational needs? Yes, 
27.2 percent; no, 35.3 percent; no opinion, 
37.5 percent. 

If your answer is “No,” what would you 
propose? 

Proposals most frequently made: 

a. Federal scholarship loan fund to be 
established at low interest rate, repayable 
in 10-15 years. 

b. Income tax deduction for parents, or 
others, who support college students. 

c. Income tax deduction for teachers for 
direct costs of obtaining additional educa- 
tion after receiving teacher certification. 
(It is to be noted that this suggestion is now 
being put into effect.) 

d. Federal scholarship program should not 
be limited primarily to mathematics and 
science students. 

e. Brilliant students should be given pref- 
erence, 

f. Grant Federal assistance to educational 
institutions for increased faculty salaries and 
educational facilities rather than to student 


scholarships. 
g. No more frills in education. 
GENERAL 
Do you favor: 


15. Legislation to end Federal controls over 
the production of natural gas at the well- 
head, provided that adequate safeguards will 
guarantee a fair price to the public? Yes, 
37.6 percent; no, 44.7 percent; no opinion, 
17.7 percent. 

16. Allowing experimental pay TV? Yes, 
31.8 percent; no, 52.4 percent; no opinion, 
15.8 percent. 

17. Liberalization of immigration laws? 
Yes, 28.4 percent; no, 58.9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 12.7 percent. 

18. Enactment of Presidential disability 
legislation? Yes, 79 percent; no, 10.5 per- 
cent; no opinion, 10.5 percent. 

If your answer is “Yes,” with whom do you 
feel the power to declare the President dis- 
abled should rest? Answers indicate the 
following preference priority in combination 
with competent medical advice in all cate- 
gories: 

a. Supreme Court. 

b. Congress. 

o. President. 

d. Cabinet. 

e. Separate commission. 

f. Vice President. 


Economic Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15,1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, Congress has been working over- 
time hours since the beginning of the 
year to head off and turn back the cur- 
rent recession. 

From the start, the two parties have 
differed sharply about the right way to 
conduct this pincer movement. In the 
beginning, the Republicans accused the 
Democrats of gloom-mongering. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower assured us that the 
worst was over. Then as unemployment 
continued to rise, he repeatedly cau- 
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tioned us against moving too quiekly. 
Now that March has come and gone 
without the promised recovery, the Pres- 
ident, again suggests delay. He implies 
if only we let the economy alone, the 
natural forces of supply and demand 
will right the staggering giant and we 
can all live happily ever after. 

I would have greater confidence in 
the President’s optimism if it were not 
for the fact that this current recession 
is traceable to unwise economic policies 
of the President. It is not long since 
the Federal Reserve Board initiated the 
so-called tight-money policy in an effort, 
we were told, to halt inflation. The 
President and his advisers supported 
this policy, and talked of creating a 
“rolling readjustment.” 

Let us strip the Madison Avenue cover 
from this slogan. In plain English, a 
“rolling readjustment” is a small-scale 
recession. The purpose behind tight- 
money policy, then, was to make bor- 
rowing unattractive and thereby to 
cause a short recession. The Eisenhower 
administration believed that a small re- 
cession would cause a price rollback 
that would “restore the health of the 
economy.” 

This sounds plausible in theory and 
some intelligent people accepted it. But 
it is bad economics. High interest rates 
cannot affect prices without first affect- 
ing employment and production. We 
have ample proof of this. It happened 
in 1920, in 1929, in 1937, in 1953, and it 
has happened again in 1958. The Eisen- 
hower administration was burnt once by 
tight money, in 1953, but did not learn 
the lesson. The economy’s thirst for 
goods and for industrial expansion out- 
lived that first Eisenhower recession. 
The patient took poison but survived, 
and somehow the notion was broadcast 
that poison was good for the system. 

In spite of economists’ warnings, tight- 
money advocates again undertook to 
launch a “rolling readjustment” by jack- 
ing up interest rates. But this time the 
economy was in no shape to take poison. 
Inventories were at record highs. Cap- 
ital expansion was at a comparative 
standstill. 

We were cast into this trough by 
faulty notions; we cannot depend on 
those same notions to raise us up again. 

The theory of “rolling readjustments” 
or small-scale recessions is directly con- 
trary to the principle of full employment 
which was written into law by Congress 
in 1946. Despite the terrible lesson of 
1929, some Republicans still talk lovingly 
about the ideal of a “free market.” Yet, 
except for a few Neanderthals, they now 
accept the reforms begun by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and promise to apply 
them but not just yet.” 

Along with most other Democrats, I 
believe in full employment. I believe it 
is the Government’s duty to maintain 
full employment. And it is to the con- 
cept of full employment and to the means 
for insuring it that I believe our efforts 
must now be directed. 

Accordingly, since early in the session, 
Democrats in both Houses of Congress 
have proposed a number of measures de- 
signed to repair the damage which the 
tight-money advocates have wrought. 
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Some of these would take effect imme- 
diately. Some are standby measures de- 
signed to equip the Government for more 
drastic action if the situation does not 
soon improve. 

All would supplement the arsenal of 
defensive and offensive economic weap- 
ons left us by the New Deal. Their pur- 
pose is not merely to halt the recession 
in its tracks but also to return us to the 
high level of prosperity from which we 
fell. 

Already, certain of these measures 
have sped through Congress under Dem- 
ocratic sponsorship. A pace quickening 
of the Federal highway program has 
been authorized. Likewise, a speedup in 
defense construction. 

An emergency housing bill has been 
approved, lowering downpayment re- 
quirements and increasing the Govern- 
ment’s mortgage-buying resources. It 
was on this bill that the philosophical 
differences between Democrats and Re- 
publicans were most clearly shown. The 
Senate bill, as reported by committee, 
contained a provision raising the inter- 
est rate on GI home loans from 4.5 to 
4.75 percent. Senator Monroney of- 
fered an amendment to keep the rate at 
45. The final vote was 48 to 47. Six 
Democrats voted for higher interest 
rates; 41 voted against. But on the Re- 
publican side the vote was 42 for higher 
rates and only 6 against, and 1 of the 
tight-money votes came from Vice Presi- 
dent Ricuarp M. NIXON. 

Congress has also passed two resolu- 
tions urging the President to act on pow- 
ers he already holds. One resolution 
urged stepped up activity on $4 billion of 
authorized public-works programs. The 
other asked the President to hold the 
line for the present on farm price sup- 
ports to prevent further farm unemploy- 
ment. This request the President 
promptly vetoed. Again the difference 
in party positions is abundantly clear. 

The President suggests that the Dem- 
ocrats are moving too quickly. My sole 
complaint is that the Democratic Party 
is not moving swiftly enough. I believe 
that our task is not just to seek revival 
of the economy with emergency meas- 
ures but also to improve our defenses 
against an extended recession. The 
danger, alluded to by the President him- 
self, is that we will get only a partial re- 
vival, that we will stumble along for an 
indefinite period with a floating corps of 
jobless workers. Our job, then, is not 
solely to prevent the unemployment lists 
from growing. It is to establish full em- 
ployment now and forever. 

To this end, since the beginning of this 
Congress, I have introduced a series of 
integrated proposals aimed at increasing 
our antirecession firepower. These 
would supplement the heavy artillery 
which is our precious legacy from the 
New Deal. 

I have sought an increase in the na- 

onal minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
and in retirement benefits to civil- 
service employees. These measures 
would broaden the base of the economy 
and provide a needed boost in general 
purchasing power. I have also intro- 
duced a number of measures to liberal- 
ize the Social Security Act, and have 
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proposed the creation of a Federal 
Agency for Handicapped. Similarly I 
am sponsoring a program of national 
health insurance and a system for dis- 
tribution of surplus foods to the needy. 
All of these measures, if enacted, would 
reduce the severity of an economic 
slump and, even more important, pro- 
tect the unemployed from the hardship 
and heartache which recession neces- 
sarily imposes on low-income groups. 

A quarter century has passed since 
the New Deal programs first went into 
effect. Price levels have risen sharply. 
The squeeze is on. Yet we are warned 
against moving too quickly to adjust the 
old programs to current prices. I can- 
not accept this verdict. It is the view 
of men who adapt slowly—if at all—to 
the facts of life. They never did under- 
stand the economics of free employment. 

To fight unemployment successfully, 
the Federal Government must have a 
full kit of tools. Accordingly, I have 
introduced bills calling for the begin- 
ning of substantial urban renewal and 
public-works programs. I have spon- 
sored legislation giving special consid- 
eration to areas where unemployment is 
most acute. This would mean, among 
other things, preference for these areas 
on defense orders. In addition, I have 
submitted companion bills raising in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 per 
person to $700 or $800 per person. This 
would put purchasing power directly 
into the hands of lower income groups. 
This method is better than the across- 
the-board percentage cut which has 
been suggested by some and infinitely 
more desirable than the upper income 
tax cut which the administration is re- 
ported considering. Again, the differ- 
ence in viewpoint is perfectly clear cut. 
The administration still cherishes the 
utterly false notion that prosperity can 
be made to trickle down from the high- 
est to the lowest. Give the rich more 
money, it is suggested, and they will in- 
vest it. Investment will turn the wheels 
of the economy. 

Again and again history has revealed 
how absurd this theory is. Without the 
expectation of profit, there will be no 
investment—regardless of the amount 
of cash jingling in the pockets of the 
wealthy. Without general purchasing 
power, there will be no expectation of 
profit. Our task is to put money in the 
hands of those who will spend it, cre- 


ating demand, creating the expectation. 


of profit and finally creating the urge to 
invest. 

Lastly, our task is to help the disas- 
ter victims, the men, women, and chil- 
dren who are the helpless heirs of this 
economic catastrophe. Had this been 
a hurricane, a cyclone, or a flood, the 
Red Cross would long since have been on 
the scene. A Federal assistance plan 
would have streaked through Congress 
with the blessing of the President. We 
can do no less for the victims of reces- 
sion. Unemployment is not the fault 
of the unemployed. It is a defect of the 
system, with results as terrible as any of 
nature’s accidents. 

I have therefore introduced a bill ex- 
tending the unemployment compensa- 
tion program to 39 weeks, raising bene- 
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fits to a decent level and imposing Fed- 
eral standards in the place of patch- 
work inadequate State standards. This 
would be paid for half by the States and 
half by the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile, as his administration’s 
contribution, the President proposes 
Federal loans to the States in place of 
grants. I reject this approach. Once 
more it spotlights the fundamental ina- 
bility of the Republican Party to cope 
with economic crisis. Our economy 
cannot be Balkanized into 48 parts. 
We are strong only as we pool our sub- 
stance and share our risks. 

Unfortunately, economic logic will not 
prevail over hesitancy and stubborn- 
ness in the White House. The Federal 
Government can do its part only if it 
has the equipment. If the President 
will not furnish the necessary leader- 
ship, then it must come from the Con- 
gress. The differences between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties are 
sharply drawn. I, for one, am prepared 
to submit the record for the public’s 
judgment. 


Congressman Celler Speaks His Mind on 
His Weekly Radio Broadcasts, Over 
Station WINS, New York, April 13, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the transcript of one of 
my weekly radio broadcasts over Station 
WINS, New York, April 13, 1958: 


ANNOUNCER. Do you agree with Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch that our taxes should be in- 
creased rather than decreased? 

Mr. CELLER. That idea of Mr. Baruch's is as 
startling as it is uneconomic. His only con- 
cern is inflation, But there is more involved 
than our present economic distress of infla- 
tion. Unemployment, not solely the result 
of inflation, has gone over 5 million. The 
peril point has been reached. Recently, 
10,000 workers went on jobless relief in New 
York City alone. All industrial areas are 
threatened with more layoffs. Detroit, the 
auto center, is a ghost city. 

Purchasing power throughout the Nation 
is like a flat tire. Money must be pumped 
into the market to buy goods deteriorating 
on the shelves. Some tax reduction, partic- 
ularly on the widest base possible—that is, 
to low bracketed income taxpayers—must be 
passed. This will permit more money to be 
spent, thus moving inventories, and give the 
spur to production. Dr, Arthur F. Burns, 
erstwhile chief economic adviser to President 
Eisenhower, advocates a $5 billion tax cut. 
He said as follows: 

“If * * * we delay more than a very few 
weeks, in the hope that economic recovery 
will come on its own by midyear, we shall be 
taking the risk of having to resort later to 
drastic medicine. In that event, we will find 
ourselves piling a huge deficit on top of the 
deficit that automatically flows from reduced 
tax revenues, with the result that our eco- 
nomic problems in both the short run and 
the long run will be multiplied manyfold.” 
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As to Mr. Baruch, let me dip a little bit 


into history. Away back in February 1933, 
when we were in a depression, Mr. Baruch 
offered the same prescription for ending that 
depression, to the Senate Finance Committee. 

What he said last week was a repetition 
of what he said in February 1933, namely, 
that a tax cut would be folly and that taxes 
should be raised. Let me quote his 1933 
statement. “Balance budgets, stop spend- 
ing money we haven't got. Sacrifice for 
frugality and revenue. Cut Government 
spending, cut it as rations are cut in a siege. 
Tax—tax everybody for everything.” 

Contemplate for a moment what would 
have happened if President Roosevelt had 
followed his advice in 1933. We would have 
plunged deeper and deeper into depression. 
Indeed, Mr. Baruch gave bad advice in 1933, 
and he is giving bad advice in 1958. 

ANNOUNCER. Have you offered any bills 
for a tax cut? 

Mr. CELLER. I am not a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee but I am trying 
to cushion the current recession by offering 
a bill which I hope will pass. This would 
provide immediately a 3-month moratorium 
on withholding tax paid by all workers who 
earn less than $10,000 per annum and a cor- 
responding adjustment in individual tax 
liability. A great bulk of our working popu- 
lation have a part of their wages withheld 
for income taxes, social security, and the 
like. The workers would have the benefit 
of these funds for a 3-month period, thus 
enabling them to return to the market for 
more than the bare necessities. It should 
prime the economic pump by restoring some 
purchasing power. 

ANNOUNCER. How accurate is that report 
that you are a candidate for the United 
States Senate from the State of New York? 

Mr. CELLER. When asked this question 
previously, I have said that I am not an 
anxious candidate but, on the other hand, 
I am not a reluctant or hesitant candidate. 
However, I await the wishes of the party. 
I have had 35 years of experience in Con- 

and, as we all know, there is no sub- 
stitute for experience. My record is an open 
book. I like to think that I have the mental 
competence, and I am sure I have the moral 
fitness to fill that high and exalted station. 
Many good names have been mentioned for 
this preferment and I am proud to have my 
name associated as well with these exem- 
plary gentlemen. 

ANNOUNCER. Your name has been fre- 
quently associated with immigration legis- 
lation. Will there be any changes in immi- 
gration law? 

Mr. CELLER. Immigration comes under the 
jurisdiction of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee of which I am chairman. Hearings 
are scheduled to be held in about a month 
on pending legislation. These will be com- 
prehensive hearings to cover all shades of 
opinion on the subject of immigration and 
naturalization. My personal conviction is 
that the immigration quota law, as we have 
it set up, is unfair and discriminatory. We 
are permitted to admit, roughly, 152,000 
people a single year under the quota system, 
But, unfortunately, people of certain races 
are favored over others, For example, most 
of the quota of 152,000 goes to individuals 
of the Aryan or Nordic races, that is the 
English, the Irish, the Germans. Speaking 
comparatively, about one-third of the total 
annual figure is set aside for natives of 
Italy, Greece, Spain, France, and countries 
of Eastern Europe get tiny quotas. When 
I speak of Eastern Europe, I mean Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and I don’t mean 
the Communists. Communists are barred, 
but there are many non-Communists who 
are nationals of these countries. Great 
numbers of them do not even live in East- 
ern Europe but are refugees in all parts of 
the world. They clamor for admission into 
the United States. As we know, they make 
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good citizens—just as good as the Irish, the 
English, and the Germans, 

I would eliminate such discrimination 
against the Italian, the Greek, the Spanish, 
and others, and which favor the English 
or the Germans. Such a distinction is con- 
trary to our American tradition. All these 
people are equal in my eyes. I am not so 
much interested as to where they were born 
as long as America is born in them. If they 
have an appreciation of liberty and freedom 
and fair play, then America has been born in 
them and they should be admitted on a 
parity with all others. I shall strive to have 
the law changed so that it will be freed of 
its prejudicial and discriminating features. 

I want men to come here who will be of 
good character regardless of the label of 
their race, creed, color, or place of origin. 
Character is what you are in the dark. Char- 
acter is what you are when no one is watch- 
ing. 

The opponents of my ideas on immigra- 
tion are usually those who prate of their 
better or nobler blood. I say to them—send 
your noble blood to the market place and 
see what it will buy. 

Others who oppose my point of view are 
those who boast of their family tree and 
their ancestors. As for them, I say one can- 
not make for himself a place in the sun if 
he continually takes refuge in the shade of a 
family tree. Your grandfather may have 
been 6 feet 7 inches tall, but you have to do 
your own growing. 

ANNOUNCER. You are the author of the 
civil-rights bill which passed the Congress 
and which was signed by the President and 
which is now law. Do you contemplate any 
further steps on civil rights? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. My civil-rights bill was 
primarily a bill to insure equality of rights 
on the political level, that is, voting rights. 
Negroes had been disfranchised in primary 
and general elections in numerous States. 
My bill offers remedies against such practices. 
The bill also sets up a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, which is just about getting off the 
ground. Its purpose is to study desegrega- 
tion as announced in the Supreme Court 
decision and to consider other discrimina- 
tions against the colored people. In all this, 
we have reached a sort of plateau on the way 
to the summit. We cannot tarry there. 

I have offered a bill to prevent discrimi- 
nation against colored people on all levels of 
American life, housing, labor, transportation, 
public welfare, and the like. The Judiciary 
Committee, of which I am chairman, has 
jurisdiction over such bills and I shall start 
hearings in about a month’s time on this 
highly important subject. 

Justice still must be done to the Negro, 
His rights are still flouted and disregarded in 
many parts of the land. It has been said 
justice is the bread of the Nation because 
all hunger for it, white and colored alike. 
The colored should have this bread of the 
Nation. 

ANNOUNCER. What do you think of bomb 
testing? 

Mr. CELLER. I believe it is criminal—and 
I use that word advisedly—for our adminis- 
tration to impose its bankruptcy of ideas 
upon this Nation. There is not one area, be 
it our domestic economy, foreign policy, mili- 
tary or scientific advancement, where we 
have not suffered tragic loss of leadership. 
Now the Russian announcement of the cessa- 
tion of nuclear testing has caught Dulles in 
bathing and the Russians have made off with 
his clothes. He did not have to go to the 
summit to lose his shirt. Now we are pay- 
ing the price for his inflexible, negative, 
quibbling policy on nuclear test detection. 
As Adlai Stevenson said, in anticipation of 
the Soviet move, we have again missed the 
opportunity to take the initiative. For 
months we clung to a formula unacceptable 
to the Russians, We insisted that cessation 
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should be tied in not only with inspection 
but with an end to the production of nuclear 
weapons. When the Russians accepted the 
inspection principle, we still refused to 
budge. It was all or nothing. 

And nothing is what we got. 

The President all too easily became cap- 
tive of the Dulles policy. Inch by inch, and 
now yard by yard, the United States has lost 
the initiative in world affairs. Mr. Dulles is 
so busy saying “No” that he has no time, if 
indeed he has the imagination, to come for- 
ward with any affirmative idea which would 
give the lie to the Soviet propaganda—that 
we are warmongers interested only in mak- 
ing bigger and more devastating bombs. 
Propaganda-wise, now the flag of peace flies 
on the Kremlin instead of the White House. 

Can we pull ourselves out of the dilemma 
in which the administration attitudes have 
placed us? We cannot become a mere echo 
of the Soviet line and stop the tests at this 
point—only because the Russian announce- 
ment pushed us into it. The stopping of 
such tests must be based on considered 
judgment, whether or not it would best 
serve the cause of an honorable peace. 

Ought we not to consider the placing of 
all future tests under United Nations super- 
vision as solid evidence of our good faith, 
placing our emphasis on the need to in- 
crease the peaceful uses of nuclear energy? 
Then the world could know the results of 
the tests of detonating clean weapons. Thus 
the United Nations could declare the devas- 
tating effect of radioactive fallout and its 
danger to humanity, and order all nations to 
cease testing bombs. 

ANNOUNCER. What about Federal aid to 
education? 

Mr. CELLER. That is a very interesting 
question because I have some novel ideas on 
this subject and I think we can help the 
economy of the Nation and help education 
in the same step. 

The most acute domestic deficiencies of 
the United States are our schools, educa- 
tional facilities, and teachers. These defi- 
ciencies are now reflected, and will continue 
to be reflected, in the quality of our social, 
as well as our military achievements. There 
is no question at all of the need for accel- 
erating the building of schools and making 
provision for adequate teaching staffs. 

I believe we can attack this problem con- 
structively and, at the same time, give the 
needed impetus to economic revival. There 
is a way, a practical and realistic way, of 
accomplishing this, I intend to propose that 
a percentage, shall we say 1 percent, of each 
Federal, personal, or corporate income-tax 
payment be paid directly to the resident 
State—to be earmarked and used exclusively 
for educational purposes—which would in- 
clude the building of schools and the in- 
crease in salaries for teachers. 

Thus, the objection, valid or otherwise, 
which has stood in the way of enactment 
of legislation giving Federal aid to educa- 
tion will be removed. Many have feared 
Federal control of education and this has 
been one of the major stumbling blocks. My 
proposal will give the States control of the 
management of these funds, albeit for edu- 
cational purposes exclusively. Likewise, this 
direct payment to the States by the residents 
thereof will give a tremendous boost to the 
economy of each State, for it must perforce 
create the demand for quantities of goods 
of many types, and thus spur our produc- 
tivity. It will put back to work thousands 
within each State. There will be a need for 
steel, aluminum, cement, paint, woods, etc, 
The necessary economic stimulation would 
result, and it would be no make-work propo- 
sition. It would permit each State to draw 
upon the wealth of its own citizenry. I would 
propose, further, that such legislation pro- 
vide that each State render an accounting 
to Congress on the uses to which these 
funds have been put. 
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How Does the Housing Situation Look to 
Leaders in Congress?—An Interview 
With Representative Albert Rains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Journal of Home Build- 
ing for March 1958. It is an interview 
with my very distinguished and able col- 
league, Representative ALBERT RAINS, 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee on Housing, 
conducted late in January of this year 
by a group consisting of 2 builders, both 
of them national officers of the National 
Association of Home Builders, and 6 
specialists from the NAHB staff. 

The interview follows: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH REPRESENTATIVE RAINS 


(How does the housing situation look to 
Jeaders in Congress? What do they think 
about the problems affecting the industry? 
What sort of legislation can the industry 
look forward to this year? In an effort to 
bring you closer to the legislative scene, the 
Journal publishes this exclusive interview 
with one of the most knowledgeable men in 
Congress on the subject of housing, Repre- 
sentative ALBERT Rams, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee on Housing. Mr. 
Rats was interviewed at the National Hous- 
ing Center late in January by a group con- 
sisting of 2 builders, both of them NAHB 
national officers, and 6 specialists from the 
NAHB staff. The interviewers included 
NAHB President Nels G. Severin; NAHB Sec- 
ond Vice President Martin L. Bartling; NAHB 
Executive Director John M. Dickerman; Na- 
tional Housing Center Director Neal Hardy; 
Legislative Director Joseph B. McGrath; 
Economics Department Director Nathaniel H. 
Rogg; Public Relations Director Robert F. 
Loftus; moderator: Journal Editor Stanley 
Baitz.) 

Question. Mr. Congressman, the home 
building industry believes that its impact 
upon the economy is basic to the healthy 
functioning of the economy generally. At 
the same time, we do not believe that home 
building by itself can cure an ailing economy. 
Also we object to being treated as a kind of 
economic safety valve to be turned on and 
off depending upon the opinion of Govern- 
ment officials or advisers as to the general 
trend of business. 3 

Would you care to give us your own views, 
Mr. Ras, on the economic impact of hous- 
ing on the Nation, and how this might bet- 
ter be treated within the executive branch? 

Answer. Well, first of all, let me say that 
I am delighted to be here and to attempt to 
answer some of the questions that are so 
pertinent to the home building industry and 
to the people in America who need and want 
to purchase homes.. 

In answer to your question I would say 
this, that I agree that home building is one 
of the basic industries in America and that 
it should not be used at any time merely asa 
pump priming device. It plays a very im- 
portant part.in the economy of our Nation. 
But there are many in the administration 
who in my judgment have been slow to real- 
ize that we are not meeting the housing need 
in America because of the smallness of some 
of our programs at the Government level. I 
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hope that they will open their eyes to the 
need of keeping a live and growing home 
building industry now that we are faced with 
a recession. 

I agree with your thesis completely, 
though, that it should not be regarded as an 
on-and-off program, to be used only to stem 
recessionary tides. We need to get year in 
and year out a much greater volume of good 
homes built in America than we have been 
able to get in the past. That is my firm 
belief. 

‘THE TIME FACTOR IN HOME BUILDING 

Question. Do you think, Congressman, 
that the officials concerned with the prob- 
lem really realize what confronts the home 
builders today in getting back into a pro- 
duction that will have a real effect upon 
the economy? I mean the lead time in- 
volved in a home builder’s program, be- 
tween when he gets the idea that a particu- 
lar piece of land, for instance, might be a 
good place to build a group of houses, and 
the time that he can actually produce them. 
Too many people, it seems to me, today are 
depending upon us now to bring the econ- 
omy back up, and that is of real concern 
to us. 

Answer. Well, I stated in my speech before 
your great convention in Chicago, you will 
remember, that the home building indus- 
try is one of the areas which is in need of 
greater impetus by the Government in or- 
der to meet what I regard as a recessionary 
trend. I did not mean to say, however, that 
I would relegate the home building indus- 
try to the role of economic pump primer 
only. I regard the home building business, 
certainly, as an important part of our econ- 
omy, and if it were not, you would not 
be entitled to the serious concentrated 
thinking that I and those like me in the 
Congress are attempting to give your prob- 
lems. The basic thing, though, is that we 
want homes for the American people, and 
the administration ought to understand that 
you cannot use it as a stopgap measure, off- 
again and on-again. 


ONE MILLION FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND UNITS 
A YEAR 


Question. Mr. Ratns, I noticed in your 
speech in Chicago, which you just men- 
tioned, that you pointed especially to some- 
thing with which we agree wholeheartedly, 
that the basic problem in housing is not a 
decline in housing demand but one which 
reflects primarily financing difficulties in 
the absence of a true, low downpayment 
plan. I wonder if you might elaborate, per- 
haps, on your thinking as to those two 
points. 

Answer. It has always been clear to me 
over the years as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing, as I have traveled around 
the Nation, through the cities of the coun- 
try, that while there may be certain times 
in certain areas that demand may be met for 
a few months, there is no place where, with 
a little more time, more houses will not be 
needed in the growing economy in which we 
live. 

It is my belief that the demand for hous- 
ing is truly great today. In fact, more peo- 
ple write me letters today as a Member of 
Congress inquiring as to why they cannot 
get a house, or what can be done so they 
can get a house, than ever before. I think 
the people in the administration and the 
people generally ought to understand that 
the housing demand has not been met, and 
there is still a great market and likely will 
be. 

In fact, I think that all of the prognosti- 
cations for the future show that we will 
need more houses as the years go by. Sol 
have said many times, and I believe this sin- 
cerely, we ought to have at least 1,400,000 
units a year of new construction, and an- 
other 600,000 should be provided for by re- 
conditioning and rehabilitation of existing 
housing. Now, that is a much larger pro- 
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gram than is envisioned by the President’s 


message to Congress, but it is one that I 
think is not a crash program at all, but is 


` just meeting the daily needs of the people 


generally. 

I hope that we will be able to fashion in 
the Congress housing legislation for this 
year which will aid materially in helping the 
home builders to arrive at least at that 
goal next year. 

Question. In connection with that, Mr. 
Rains, as you well know, last year the Con- 
gress helped increase housing demand con- 
siderably by lowering the FHA-required 
downpayment. What is your opinion as to 
the attitude Congress will take toward the 
possibility of approving an additional low- 
ering of the FHA downpayment schedule? 

Answer. Well, you put your finger on what 
I think is the greatest need in the FHA pro- 
gram. You know, I share your opinion that 
the thing we need most is the lowering of 
the required FHA downpayment. As to 
what I think Congress will do, I have to 
admit that is a rather tough one. Since I 
personally favor it, I entertain the hope 
that we will be able to convince other Mem- 
bers of Congress, sufficient numbers both on 
our committee and in the Congress, that it 
is needed. 

We will run into opposition from other 
groups, as you know, and there will be the 
contention that equity in a house should be 
even more as we face what might be a re- 
cession, but it is my honest belief that we 
will be able to write legislation—I will stick 
my neck out—which will lower the down- 
payments considerably. 

Question. Do you feel that Congress will 
take any action to continue the VA World 
War It home loan guaranty program, and 
if so, is there any likelihood that the in- 
terest rate will be increased? Thirdly, do 
you think the VA direct loan program will 
be continued? 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE UNCERTAIN 


Answer. I will take those questions in re- 
verse from the order in which you asked 
them. I believe the Congress will act to ex- 
tend the direct loan program, but I do not 
know what will be the attitude of the 
President. As you know, he vetoed it last 
year. I also feel reasonably sure that the 
Congress will continue for at least 1 year, 
and possibly 2 years, the loan guaranty 
program of the VA. Now, was there another 
question? 

Question. Yes, will the interest rate be 
increased on VA loans? 

Answer. Well, at a time when interest 
rates are generally beginning to come down, 
I can say very sincerely that Congress will 
be very unlikely to increase the VA rate. 

Question, Do you believe that that would 
be the case in view of the demonstrated in- 
ability of the builders to secure financing— 
almost complete inability to secure the fi- 
nancing needed under a 414-percent rate for 
the GI program? 

Answer. Iam aware that over the months 
past it was almost impossible to get it. 
There is some hope that you may be able to 
do some financing at that rate if things 
turn out as expected in the mortgage field 
this year. I do not, however, entertain too 
much hope there will be a great flow of 
money at 44% percent. But speaking to you 
from the standpoint of practical reality on 
the Hill, I must say that Congress will never 

to raise interest rates this year. 

Question. Mr. Rams, in line with that, 
what do you think of the administration’s 
proposal that all limitations or ceilings on 
interest rates be reviewed and that authority 
be given to vary rates in line with market 
conditions? 

Answer. I am personally very much op- 
posed to that proposal. I might also add 
that I can find no sentiment in favor of it 
in the Congress. I believe that the over- 
whelming majority of the Members of Con- 
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gress agree with me that in such Govern- 
ment-insured programs as the FHA, which 
are virtually riskless to the lender, that the 
Congress has a right and duty to establish 
a maximum interest rate to protect the con- 
sumer, 

Question. There is a great deal of senti- 
ment, as you are well aware, sir, among a 
number of members of the lending frater- 
nity, and as a matter of fact, at the meeting 
of the American Economic Association this 
past December, for freeing the interest rate 
completely, as they call it, and for allowing 
the interest rate, even on the FHA and the 
VA programs, to be a matter of bargaining 
between the lender and borrower. I assume 
you are satisfied in your own mind that the 
Congress will not take such action this year. 

Answer. I am absolutely certain that Con- 
gress will not take such action this year or 
any year in the foreseeable future. 

Question. That, of course, came up to the 
Congress as an idea in the President's budget 
and economic messages. I wonder, Mr. 
Rains, what you thought generally of the 
President’s budget message so far as it af- 
fected housing and urban renewal? 

Answer. Generally, I would say that I felt 
that the President's budget failed to recog- 
nize the truly important place that the 
housing industry holds in the American 
economy for two reasons. First of all, the 
need and the primary want of the average 
American family is a home. I believe the 
home is the bedrock of our American democ- 
racy. Therefore, housing should have re- 
ceived more attention. Secondly, and I say 
this sincerely, I think he failed to recognize 
in his message how important it is to have 
a thriving home building economy in this 
year of recessionary influences of various 
types. 

Question. Mr. Rarns, speaking of the 
budget, we all know that the President’s 
budget is based upon a continuation of pres- 
ent tax rates. Do you think there is any 
likelihood of a tax cut during this coming 
year? 

Answer. Yes. Of course, I realize that fu- 
ture events may make this prediction of 
mine look completely out of line, but as one 
who stays in close contact with the Members 
of Congress and the problems affecting our 
economy, by virtue of my service on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I am 
convinced that the Congress will pass a tax 
reduction bill sometime after the Easter 
recess, toward the end of the session. 

The reasons for it are beginning to show 
and are clearly evident to me. In the first 
place, the economy, in spite of all that some 
people have to say, is truly lagging. I think 
that February figures will show possibly 5 
million unemployed and, frankly, men in 
both parties who are looking at it seriously 
expect that figure to grow until possibly 
6 million by April. 

It is my considered judgment that when 
the Members of Congress go home at Easter 
and they get the feeling at the grassroots 
back home and find out how many are un- 
employed and how business is declining, 
they are going to want to do something to 
reduce the tax burden in the hope that it 
will revive consumer purchasing power. 
That will be one reason. In the second 
place, I am frank to say that you must al- 
ways remember that this is an election year, 
and it never hurts the Members of Congress 
to cut taxes in an election year. 

Question. I would like to explore this a 
little bit with you, if I may, Congressman. 
From what I read of the reports of the ad- 
ministration and the Members of Congress, 
too, they are looking to home building to 
be an important force for recovery from the 
recession to which you referred, and I have 
little doubt that a tax cut might be one 
thing that could encourage people to again 
consider the purchase of a house. 

But how generally is it realized by the 
Members of Congress that people across the 
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country today are reluctant to buy because 
they feel a sense of insecurity in their in- 
come, and what can Congress and the Gov- 
ernment do to make it possible for us to find 
the buyers of the houses that we know we 
should build? 

Answer. You asked a really hard question. 
Of course, you actually open up for me one 
of my pet gripes, and that is that the ad- 
ministration money managers have acted on 
the assumption that you could stop. high 
prices and inflation by a hard-money policy. 
The simple truth has been that it did not 
cut the cost of living, it did not stop infla- 
tion in the slightest. Instead, what it actu- 
ally did was to make it difficult for home 
builders, home buyers, farmers, small-busi- 
ness men, and others to get credit. This 
in turn brought on the present recession. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CAN DO 


Now as to what the Government can do 
to correct the present situation. First, the 
Federal Reserve Board should vigorously pur- 
sue an easy money policy by further lower- 
ing the rediscount rate, strongly support the 
Government bond market by engaging in 
open-market transactions, and very probably 
by reducing bond reserve requirements. 

I believe a tax cut would be the greatest 
help. A $3 billion tax cut would create a 
vast reservoir of consumer purchasing power. 
Such a cut would, if given quickly enough, 
in my judgment, reverse the present eco- 
nomic downtrend. I frankly do not believe 
the military spending program will be any 
immediate help because of the timelag. 
And if all these things fail, we should step 
in fast with a public-works program. 

So, in order to give the economy an im- 
mediate shot in the arm, I think Co: 
will finally come around to the idea, along 
toward the end of the session, that we had 
better give a tax cut. 

Question. That is a very interesting and 
fruitful prospect, Mr. Rains, and I guess 
you would say that it remains to be seen 
whether or not we are going to be able to 
stave off a depression. 

Answer. I do not believe at all that we 
are about to go into a depression. I do not 
feel that at all, even though in my own 
hometown employment is down, big steel 
mills and big rubber mills, and all of those 
basic industries; but I do say this, that it 
is absolutely urgent that the flow of money 
become easier, and that the people get a 
little better sense of security and more pur- 
chasing power, or we could find ourselves 
in a very serious recession, 

Question. Mr. Congressman, in the event 
that we could get Congress to face up to the 
fact that there just plainly is no money avail- 
able for the GI program at a 4½ percent rate, 
and they would raise the rate to the point 
that the home builders would be able to 
secure the funds that they need, do you not 
believe that that would have a terriffic effect 
upon the ability of the home builders across 
the Nation to produce housing that would 
tend to overcome this reluctance that pres- 
ently exists in the minds of people who buy? 

Answer. Well, last year when the question 
was up—of course, you realize that this 
particular issue you are talking about is 
handled by a committee other than mine, 
which is the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
chaired by my good friend, “TIGER” TEAGUE 
of Texas—I appeared before his committee 
and presented as best I could what I thought 
was the need. When it became clear that 
the GI program was not going to be revived, 
I attempted, very frankly, to broaden the 
FHA with a veterans’ preference. The FHA 
insurance premium would have been waived 
for veterans and they would have received 
other privileges. Unfortunately, that part 
of the housing bill was stricken out on the 
floor of the House. 

I never have said that I would not per- 
sonally favor some increase in the GI loan 
rate. I am simply saying now that it is 
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impossible, in a year of falling interest rates, 
to expect the Congress to look with favor 
on raising it. So, as a matter of fact, I do not 
think it will be raised. I think instead that 
you will see lower downpayments in the 
FHA, and possibly a reduction in the insur- 
ance premium to make FHA even more usable 
to the people who would like to go in the 
GI program. 

It is also my judgment that before the end 
of the year, if things continue to roll as 
they are, there will be some money at 4% 
percent for the GI loan program. 

THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 

Question. If I may, Mr. Rarxs, may I ask 
you a question about the urban renewal pro- 
gram? There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion lately about the administration’s 
proposal to reduce gradually the Federal 
Government’s share in the cost of acquisi- 
tion and clearance of slum sites. May we 
ask for your views on this proposal? 

Answer. My subcommittee has just con- 
cluded 3 days of hearings—in fact, we began 
them the day after Congress met—on slum 
clearance and urban renewal. 

As to the President's message, I disagree 
with his proposal completely. In the first 
place, I do not think his program will pro- 
vide enough funds to make a dent in get- 
ting rid of the slums; and, second, instead 
of reducing the Federal share of the cost, I 
think we should be realistic and recognize 
the fact that cities are up to their eyes al- 
ready in financial problems, and that we 
should probably raise the Federal share of 
the cost. That was borne out by the wit- 
nesses at this hearing, and they were among 
the leaders of the municipalities of the Na- 
tion, who said that they had gone about 
as far as they could. 

Question. A moment ago you were refer- 
ring to some of the procedures being used by 
the administrative branch in monetary mat- 
ters. We have had no major overhaul of our 
monetary system in 50 years, since the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve. Has there 
been any discussion, or is there going to be 
any in this coming Congress, with respect 
to the powers of the Federal Reserve or any 
other governmental agencies in these flelds? 

Answer. There is no proposal for any im- 
mediate legislation to do a general overhaul. 
Among a great many Members of Congress— 
I am not one of them—the Federal Reserve 
System Board is almost sacrosanct, and I 
have to confess that many of us do not 
quite understand all of its working. There 
is presently pending before our committee 
a bill entitled “The Financial Institutions 
Act,” on which we are now holding hearings, 
which provides for a recodification of the 
banking laws, but it does not go to the heart 
of our monetary and credit problems. I am 
one who thinks that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of the Congress should 
undertake a study of our monetary system. 
You will remember that about a year ago 
Representative Parman had a resolution in 
to do it but it was defeated. But sometime 
or other Congress is going to have to look 
into it to see if the Federal Reserve System 
meets present-day needs. 

Question. In your recent investigation, 
what were some of the principal abuses you 
found pertaining to second mortgages, and 
what could be done toward eliminating 
them? 

DANGEROUS SITUATIONS SEEN 


Answer. I know that is a subject in which 
you gentlemen are vitally interested, be- 
cause you are generally caught with them, 
and I am sure don’t like it. The truth is, 
we found in certain sections of the coun- 
try—and we just issued a long factual re- 
port on it without any comment—rather 
fantastic and what I think are truly danger- 
ous situations existing. 

In a great many places we found in use 
the vicious, balloon-type second m 
which, as you so well know, comes due all 
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at one time. The purchaser Sin in — sonha 
paradise, paying small payments, and all a 
once the whole thing comes due. That is 
prevalent in many sections of the country. 

You ask me what can be done about it. 
We are still in the process of studying this 
matter and we have not come up with any- 
thing like a final answer. I do believe, how- 
ever, that we may be able to devise some 
type of legislation controlling abuses. of the 
second mortgage in connection with first 

which are made by federally 
chartered or federally insured lending insti- 
tutions. Just what form this control might 
take I don’t believe I am prepared to say at 
this time. 

I do feel very strongly, though, that we 
must find some method of ending this vi- 
cious practice. It is certainly not criminal, 
but it is economically most unsound, and 
you will recall, gentlemen, that second mort- 
gages made in the twenties were a major con- 
tribution to the great depression of the 
1930’s. I might also add we can help elim- 

te second mortgages by making the FHA 
program more attractive and by making sure 
that there is an adequate supply of mort- 
gage money available for FHA loans, 

Question. Mr. Rams, there has been some 
discussion within the industry about pos- 
sible lowering of the FHA insurance pre- 
miums. Would you favor such a move, and 
do you feel that the FHA reserves are in a 
strong enough position to warrant a reduc- 
tion or, alternatively, would you agree that 
if FHA does not reduce its premium, it 
should take a risk commensurate to the 
premium that it is now getting? 


BELIEVES RATE CAN BE CUT 


Answer. It is my firm belief that in the 
light of the small losses over the years that 
have occurred in the FHA-insured loans— 
and that record is one that we can all be 
proud about—that the FHA insurance rate 
could possibly be cut in half. I am told by 
men who have made a careful and serious 
study that the reserve is even ample to 
weather another depression like the 1930's. 
I am further told, and I think I mentioned 
this In my speech at your convention, that 
under a similar program such as this in 
Canada, their premium is less than FHA’s, so 
I think it could be cut, in my honest opinion, 
with all safety, and that the reserves would 
be ample. 

Question. The growth of our metropolitan 
areas has created many problems in the gen- 
eral field, in its community facilities, such 
as additional sewerage and water plants, for 
example. Now, there has been talk—no spe- 
cific proposals—of a special Federal-type in- 
surance to assist in obtaining private loans 
for such plans. What would be your attitude 
toward it? Do you believe that the problem 
has become so broad that Congress would 
approve a program? 

Answer. It hits at two points: First, the 
cities are hardly able to bear the burden. 
Secondly, if the home builders must bear the 
purden, anyone knows that the cost must 
be included in the price of the home. There 
ought to be some way worked out, and it 
needs to be done immediately if we are to 
help bring down the cost of housing in the 
metropolitan areas, and also to enable cities 
to meet their just obligations, whereby 
neither the city nor the builder would be 
compelled to carry the whole load. 

The present community facilities program 
is not meeting the needs, of course, and I 
hope that our Housing Committee before the 
end of the year will be able to bring forth 
some kind of recommendation in connection 
with the community facilities program 
which will be helpful. 

Question. May I, Mr. Congressman, ask 
your viewpoint on the FHA premium on 
section 203 in particular, which is presently 
one-half of 1 percent. In view of their dem- 
onstrated very low loss ratio, rather than 
the consideration of cutting the premium 
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presently charged, would you look favorably 
upon FHA assuming the greater risk, so that 
more people would qualify? 

Answer. Well, of course, (many) people 
are now excluded by virtue of the regulations 
of FHA which set up credit rating require- 
ments. I think the FHA is often too re- 
trictive but I do not see how legislation 
could change that. 

Question. I do not ask for legislation. 
You proposed that legislation might reduce 
the premium, and I wanted your views on 
maybe approaching it from the other point 
of view, leaving the premium the way it is 
and assuming a little greater risk as an in- 
suring agency than they presently do. 

Answer. I think both could be done. We 
could reduce the premium and they still 
could be more liberal than they are. It is not 
true in every office, perhaps, but it is true 
in some offices that they are too stringent on 
the credit ratings of some of the people. 


DISCOUNT CONTROLS A PROBLEM 


Question. Now, may I ask your views on 
this: The administration, and certainly the 
real estate and home building industries, 
regard as one of the major points the re- 
moval of discount controls on FHA and VA 
loans. I come from a part of the country 
where it is of real concern, and in line with 
your comments on second mortgages, I think 
very definitely is responsible to a large 
measure for the growth of the second mort- 
gage. Now, what would you expect Congress 
might do this year on removal of discount 
controls? 

Answer. I would first say that second 
mortgages were certainly in evidence every- 
where prior to discount control, and I can- 
not agree that discount control is the cause 
of second mortgages, because the record 
would show the reverse. Secondly, I don’t 
think that discount control carries with it 
all of the implications of harm that some 
people seem to ascribe to it. 

The people who are truly dismayed with it 
are the people in the administrative agencies 
who do not like to fool with it. They say it 
is difficult to administer, and I am sure it is, 
but I have no sympathy for the answer, very 
frankly, because that is what they are paid 
for, to administer it. 

Next, there are many people in Congress 
who think that discounts are stealing, that 
they are sinful. They do not understand 
that a reasonable discount is a part and par- 
cel of the trade. I understand that it is and 
I know you cannot outlaw discounts com- 
pletely, and I do not favor that. There are 
others who think you should set it at a given 
percentage, and I do not favor that because 
I know that would create an unreasonable 
situation, In some areas, like mine in the 
South, naturally discounts must be higher 
than they would be in New York or New 
England, 

But not all Members of Congress agree 
with that. In fact, the majority of them did 
not seem to last year, so we in the committee, 
those of us who were trying to draft the legis- 
lation, battled for what we thought was a 
fair compromise; namely, a reasonable limit 
on discounts. We did not say they should 
be set at 1 percent, 2 percent, or 10 percent, 
or what; we said they must be reasonable. 

The administrative officials do not like that 
kind of decision to make, but somebody has 
to make it - you cannot write into a law what 
it should be. You must depend on fair and 
reasonable administration. 

I do not think—and this is my considered 
judgment—that discount control written as 
it is in the law is unreasonable. It keeps the 
administration alert to the fact that they 
must not allow unconscionable discounts, 
which would put the whole housing pro- 
gram in jeopardy. I do not believe that the 
Congress will ever agree to completely remove 
any type of discount control. 

Question. Mr. Ratns, I would like to pose 
a problem here that has worried all of us at 
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NAHB. We sincerely have tried to figure out 
some solution to the lower cost housing 
problem for the people who need it. As you 
know, we have had the question raised that 
we are leaving our market, we are not tak- 
ing care of it, and so on. Many people in 
NAHB have seriously tried to figure out the 
solutions to it, and we find the impediments 
to low-cost housing sometimes almost intol- 
erable. Some of them are that the agencies 
laying down the specifications for housing, 
and so forth, have raised unrealistic stand- 
ards. Even more serious, in a way, than that 
is the fact that money from the life insurance 
companies, the conventional sources for low- 
cost housing, is almost unobtainable. You 
try to get money from any of the major 
life insurance companies for low-cost hous- 
ing projects and you just do not get it. 

You know, last year we suggested that $2 
billion of special assistance be provided in 
Fannie Mae. This has not come up this year, 
as I understand it, but in our talks on some 
way to solve this money problem, which is 
really serious, I wonder if some thought 
should not be given this year to providing 
special assistance under Fannie Mae, or some 
type of moral pressure be applied to the life 
insurance companies? 

Answer. I share NAHB’s opinion that we 
need in the Fannie Mae special assistance 
fund a large sum for the specific purpose of 
helping the home builders of the country to 
meet adequately the demand of the people 
for housing in the low-cost bracket. Frankly, 
I know of no other way to do the job. 

I think that if we are to have special as- 
sistance for other programs, including apart- 
ment houses, that we ought to recognize— 
and when I say “we,” I mean the Congress— 
should recognize the need to help you meet 
the demand in the low-cost field, because 
that is where the most urgent need is today. 
Iam hopeful that we will be able to put legls- 
lation through that will provide a large sum 
in the special assistance fund just for that 
very purpose. 

Question, I am glad to hear you say that, 
because I think it is a real tragedy that people 
who really need housing have to pay the 
dearest price for the commodity. That is 
actually what the situation is. 

I was going to ask, Mr. Rats, if this had 
come to your attention: There has been a 
problem, at any rate over the past year, re- 
garding some selectivity by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which has 
worked to the disadvantage in a number of 
cases of lower cost homes which did not 
meet with the approval of Fannie Mae and 
homes which had previously been insured 
or guaranteed by the FHA or VA. 

Now, we are not anxious to open up Fan- 
nie Mae for the purchase of all housing in 
America, but in its help to new construction 
we are hopeful that it will not in any way 
discriminate against lower cost housing. 

Answer. I think Fannie Mae, as I have 
said so many times, is not staying within the 
law itself when they use the extreme selec- 
tivity which they do with reference to the 
purchases of mortgages. 

Fannie Mae seems to feel that it should be 
operated on the theory of a bank, to make 
a profit. That is not the concept of Fan- 
nie Mae as I hold it at all, and I do not 
think Fannie Mae is entitled to reject, just 
of its own desire and its own will, certain 
mortagages and select others. Time after 
time we have tried to make it clear in re- 
ports of my committee that, in our judg- 
ment, that is not the way it should be op- 
erated, I think they should be required to 
buy all properly insured FHA and VA mort- 


gages. 

Question. Mr. Congressman, do you think 
that it might be possible for the Congress 
to consider the revision of the law to the 
extent that Fannie Mae might be permitted 
to accept FHA and VA mortgages as pledges 
for loans to their mortgages, providing them 
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thereby a different service than is presently 
provided, so that they— 

Answer. This proposal has come up before 
and it may well have merit as a means of 
making FNMA a more truly secondary mar- 
ket. We certainly will study it, 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


Question. Mr. Congressman, there has been 
a great deal of interest, the past 2 or 3 years 
particularly, and a growing interest both in 
and out of Government about the problem 
of appropriate housing for our aged. In fact, 
I understand that the President has recom- 
mended that section 207 of FHA be separated 
so that there will be an independent rental 
housing program for elderly persons. May I 
ask whether you would favor such an action 
and whether you believe there is enough need 
for a specific Federal program to justify spe- 
cial legislation in this field? 

Answer. To put it rather bluntly, I think— 
and I have said so in the hearings—that the 
administration’s proposals on housing for 
the elderly are Just mere window dressing. 
Rents are too high. Under the present pro- 
posal the mortgages are not long enough. 
Several years ago I submitted in a bill, which 
unfortunately did not get through the Con- 
gress, a proposal that would provide for long- 
term, low-interest loans to nonprofit corpora- 
tions for the building of homes for the elder- 
ly, somewhat along the line of the college 
housing program. 

Actually, that is the only way that we are 
ever going to get rents the elderly will be 
able to pay out of their social security and 
various other retirement income. I think 
that housing for the elderly, because of the 
ever-increasing number of elderly people, is 
one of our very urgent problems, and I think 
we are going to have to approach it with 
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much more realism than has been done by 
the administration. 

Question. You have indicated your concern 
about the current state of the economy and 
probable growing unemployment. Would you 
care to comment on your views about the 
long-range future of American economy? 

Answer. I am always an optimist on the 
long-range future of the American economy. 
I expect the economy to turn up considerably 
before the end of this year if the proper steps 
are taken by the present administration to 
combat the recession. In the long range, 
with the ever-growing demand and the abil- 
ity to produce that we have in America, and 
with the great increase in population that 
we are witnessing, and the technological ad- 
vances that we are sure to make, I think we 
are headed for prosperity in the days to come. 

Question. Do you believe that any action 
will be taken by the Congress at this session 
on any of the several proposals for partial 
insurance of conventional loans? 

Answer, Yes; there likely will be some ac- 
tion on those proposals. There are, of course, 
several different types of proposals. I doubt 
if any of them are enacted in the form in 
which they are now proposed, but there will 
very likely be worked out some legislation 
along that line which will be incorporated in 
the general housing bill. 

Question. One final question—with all of 
your experience in the field of housing, 
Mr. Rains, what do you regard as the largest 
unsolved housing problem? 

Answer. It is my judgment that the largest 
unsolved housing problem is the one you 
mentioned a moment ago, the inability of 
the Federal programs, we will say, to reach 
the low-income group. I really mean that 
group that is sometimes referred to as the 
lower half of the middle-income group. It 
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has been the inability of our programs to 
reach that group that I regard as the greatest 
unsolved problem we have. 


MORE MORTGAGE CREDIT VITAL 


Question. What do you think is the major 
measure or the major remedy that could be 
used to solve that problem? 

Answer. The only answer is to make avail- 
able more mortgage credit in that particular 
field, and in that Iam sure the Government— 
because of the inability of the people to pay 
high rents based on high mortgages—is going 
to have to take a hand to help. 

Question. I wonder, as we close, if Cong- 
ressman Rains might tell us what he thinks 
time-wise, might happen to the housing leg- 
islation in the session this year? 

Answer. You all have been around here a 
long time. The truth is that the housing bill 
has a habit of being studied all year long 
[laughter], and then finally being passed in 
the long, hot, closing hours of the last days 
of the session. [Laughter.] 

I judge that it will follow its usual course. 
However, the Senate hearings, as I under- 
stand it, are going to start sometime in 
March. We have held some hearings. We 
plan some other hearings on specific items, 
and the legislative mills affecting housing are 
beginning to grind. 

I would like to say sincerely that those of 
us in housing on the Hill, my associates on 
the committee, and my good staff members, 
feel that you have given us a great deal of 
help and assistance, and that while we do not 
always agree, we are certainly able to work 
together, and that the end and aim of your 
great organization, as the end and aim of our 
efforts, is to get more and better housing for 
the American people. I want to congratulate 
your great organization. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, to the white altar of 
Thy grace in the brightness of this new 
morning we come, bowing in our igno- 
rance and weakness, praying for strength 
and wisdom to face with courage the 
somber specters that stalk the darkened 
earth. Open our inner eyes, that with 
all our seeing we may not miss the 
beauty and strength of a spiritual world 
more real even than the blossoming 
boughs, now that April’s here, or the 
feathered songsters that wing their 
trackless way above our heads. 

Make us fit vessels to receive the glory 
and the good Thou dost desire to give to 
us and, through us, to all the waste 
places of this stricken earth, we ask in 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 


joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R.6283. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gordon D. Hoople, Dr. David W. Brewer, 
and the estate of the late Dr. Irl H. Blais- 
dell; 

H. R. 6390. An act for the relief of Bernard 
J. Hoffman, doing business under the trade 
name Pyro Guard Service Co.; 

H. R. 7186. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Richard Anthony Nunes, Jr.; 

H. R. 7718. An act for the relief of Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska; 

H. R. 9362. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to Post 924, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States; 

H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the re- 
lef of certain aliens, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were signed by the President 
pro tempore: 

S. 280. An act for the relief of Agapito 
Jorolan; 

S. 1708. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to children born out of 
wedlock,” approved January 11, 1951; 

S. 1841. An act to authorize the District of 
Columbia board of education to employ re- 
tired teachers as substitute teachers in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia; 

S. 1843. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Recreation Board for the 
District of Columbia, to define its duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 29, 1942; 


S. 2230. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
Charlotte Rudland Dansie Association; 

5.2725. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Council of 
Negro Women, Inc., in the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

S. 3243. An act to permit certain foreign 
students to attend the District of Columbia 
Teachers College on the same basis as a 
resident of the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 6283. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gordon D. Hoople, Dr. David W. Brewer, and 
the estate of the late Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell; 

H. R. 6390. An act for the relief of Bernard 
J. Hoffman, doing business under the trade 
name Pyro Guard Service Co.; 

H. R. 7186. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Richard Anthony Nunes, Jr.; 

H. R. 7718. An act for the relief of Roy 
Hendricks, of Mountain View, Alaska; 

H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 9362. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to Post 924, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
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on Constitutional Rights of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
this afternoon. 

On request of Mr. Humpnrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
this afternoon. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, 
I ask unanimous consent that state- 
ments be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(H. Doc. No. 371) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


Report PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Engineer Comptroller, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report prior 
to restoration of balances, as of March 31, 
1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


APPLICATION Report, SOUTH Davis COUNTY 
Water IMPROVEMENT District, UTAH 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
application report of the South Dayis County 
Water Improvement District, Utah, dated 
June 10, 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on backlog of pend- 
ing applications and hearing cases in that 

Commission, as of February 28, 1958 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


_ Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Ellwood B. Jones, of Forest 
City, Pa., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to outlaw the union shop; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPEAL OF EXCISE TAX ON TRANS- 
PORTATION—RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
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State Legislative Committee of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of St. 
Paul, Minn., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to repeal the excise tax on 
transportation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. Senator EDWARD J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following resolution was adopted at 
our quarterly meeting held in St. Paul Sat- 
urday, April 12, 1958. We sincerely request 
your assistance to repeal these transporta- 
tion excise taxes. 

“Whereas an excise tax of 3 percent on 
freight and 10 percent on passengers is in 
effect; and 

“Whereas said excise tax was originally im- 
posed as a war-time measure to discourage 
unnecessary use of transportation facilities; 
and 

“Whereas said tax is added to freight 
bills and the cost of materials and supplies 
and is paid by the consuming public; and 

“Whereas the repeal of the same would be 
an aid to small businesses which are not 
able to provide their own transportation fa- 
cilities; and 

“Whereas the revenue derived from said 
transportation excise tax is small and would 
be largely, if not entirely, supplemented or 
replaced by revenues from income tax 
sources by reason of the stimulation of 
business activity by repeal of said transpor- 
tation excise tax: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Legis- 
lative Committee of Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, go on record for repeal of the trans- 
portation excise tax and that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the members of Con- 
gress from the State of Minnesota.” 

FLORIAN J. ANFANG. 


RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA VAL- 
LEY COOPERATIVE LIGHT & 
POWER ASSOCIATION, MONTEVI- 
DEO, MINN, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution adopted 
by the members of the Minnesota Valley 
Cooperative Light & Power Association, 
Montevideo, Minn., protesting any in- 
crease in interest rates on REA loans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it resolved, That at this annual meet- 
ing of members of the Minnesota Valley 
Cooperative Light & Power Association, 
Montevideo, Minn., this 24th day of March 
1958, with approximately 1,300 members 
present, that we go on record to vigorously 
oppose any new legislation to increase the 
present 2 percent interest rate on REA loans 
to the rural electric cooperatives, and that 
we oppose any law enactment by Congress 
which would force REA cooperatives to ob- 
tain loan funds from private sources; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, 
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RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
CITY OF ROCK FAILS, ILL. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution recently adopted 
by the City Council of the City of Rock 
Falls, Ill., opposing the Harris natural 
gas bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States a bill known as 
the Harris-O Hara natural gas bill; and 

Whereas the passage of said bill would cost 
more than 27 million gas-consuming fami- 
lies $1 billion a year in increased rates; and 

Whereas the effect of said bill would be to 
remove the producers’ price for natural gas 
from effective Federal regulation and would 
cause an increase in gas prices and leave the 
consumer completely unprotected; and 

Whereas in the event said bill were passed, 
consumers could not be protected against 
excessive rates; and 

Whereas there is no element of competi- 
tion in the sale of natural gas which would 
protect consumers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Rock Falls, Ill., That said city council is op- 
posed to the bill known as the Harris-O’Hara 
natural gas bill new pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States, and that copies 
of this resolution be sent to Senators Pau. 
H. DOUGLAS, Everett McKINLEY DIRKSEN, and 
Representative Leo E. ALLEN. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a series of resolutions adopt- 
ed by organizations of the State of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the railroads are an essential ele- 
ment in the economy of the Elmira area and 
a vital factor in both our national prosperity 
and our national defense; and 

Whereas if the Elmira area and the Nation 
are to continue to reap the benefits of this 
essential, free-enterprise transportation sys- 
tem, relief from some of the legislative re- 
strictions of the railroads is imperat ve: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
Elmira requests that prompt affirmative ac- 
tion be taken by the Congress of the United 
States to make the necessary practical 
changes that will permit the Nation’s rail- 
roads to improve their financial condition. 

Resolved, That the City Council of Water- 
town go on record to petition the Federal 
Government and the duly elected Senators, 
the Honorable Irvine M. Ives and the Hon- 
orable Jacosp K. Javirs and Congressman 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN to include funds and 
make same available if a Federal works pro- 
gram is put into action for the construction 
of public works projects such as fire stations, 
jail, municipal office building, sewage dis- 
posal plant, incinerator, and public recre- 
ational facilities for the city of Watertown. 


RESOLUTION URGING FEDERAL AID FOR THE 
SHELLFISH INDUSTRY To COMBAT AN INVA- 
SION BY STARFISH 


Whereas the shellfish industry in and 
about the waters of Long Island contributes 
greatly to the economy of Suffolk County, 
and this industry is threatened by an inva- 
sion of starfish; and 
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Whereas the Oyster Institute. of North 
America has proposed Federal and State aid 
to save this industry, and to institute meas- 
ures to prevent and control this menace: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board express its deep 
concern over this threat to shellfish, and 
urge that all appropriate Federal relief by 
way of funds, control measures, or otherwise 
be given immediate consideration by this 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, Rep- 
resentative in Congress, Hon. Irvine Ives, 
and Hon. Jacon Javirs, United States Sena- 
tors. 

Whereby this grange shall go on record as 
disapproving any form of daylight saving 
time. It is most detrimental to farming and 
to the welfare of our Nation; and 

Whereas factories, office help, and so forth 
wish to take advantage of longer daylight 
hours, let the working hours begin and end 
accordingly on standard time: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Otsego County Pomona Grange 
to be acted upon at their regular meeting 
March 25, 1958, and copies sent to Senator 
Jacop Javirs and Congressman BERNARD 
KEARNEY, 

Whereas there are employed as railroad 
workers 473 residents of Putnam County; 
and 

Whereas any further reduction of railroad 
passenger service will greatly increase unem- 
ployment in Putnam County and also would 
present a serious problem for hundreds of 
Putnam County commuters; and 

Whereas it is in the province of the Fed- 
eral Government to grant tax relief and ease 
regulations affecting railroad transportation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board be 
directed to send a copy of this resolution 
together with a covering letter requesting 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, Senator Irvine M. 
Ives, and Congressman RALPH W. Gwinn to 
support legislation that alleviates the plight 
of the railroads. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
LA SALLE, ILL. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution urging legisla- 
tion to increase public works projects to 
alleviate the unemployment situation, 
which was recently adopted by the City 
Council of the City of La Salle, II. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas unemployment has been on the 
increase throughout the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the City Council of the City of 
La Salle, III., believes that certain action 
must be taken to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment situation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of La Salle, III., That we hereby recommend 
that the Federal Government continue its 
program for public works projects for the 
purpose of alleviating the unemployment 
problem, and that we urge the Congress of 
the United States to pass all necessary legis- 
lation to provide for the increased public 
works projects and that the city clerk of the 
city of La Salle, Ill., forward copies of this 
resolution to the Members of Congress from 
this District, the President of the United 
States, and the Governor of the State of 
Illinois, 
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This resolution was passed and adopted at 
u regular meeting of the City Council of the 
City of La Salle, IN., held on the 3d of 
March 1958, 
Approved this 3d day of March A. D. 1958. 
B. D. Bruno, Mayor. 
Attest: 
GENEVIEVE KUDLA, 
City Clerk, 


THE HARRIS NATURAL GAS BILL— 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a memorial signed by a num- 
ber of citizens of Chicago, Ill., opposing 
the passage of the Harris natural gas bill. 

There being no objection, the me- 
morial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, without the signatures attached, 
as follows: 

We, the undersigned citizens and voters 
of Illinois, do hereby entreat you, most em- 
phatically, to use your influence in voting 
against the infamous Harris bill, the passing 
of which would unjustly raise our gas bills 
for the use of natural gas in our homes. 

(Signed by Veronica Kalemba and sundry 
other citizens of the city of Chicago, Ill.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with an 
amendment: 

S. Res. 287. Resolution authorizing a study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
referred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, without amendment: 

H.R.11019. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Kentucky State 
Fair, to be held at Louisville, Ky., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1436). 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING FOR 
A MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND 
TECHNOLOGY FOR THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION (S. REPT. 
NO. 1437) 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Construction of a Building for 
a Museum of History and Technology 
for the Smithsonian Institution, I sub- 
mit a report, pursuant to section 4 of 
Public Law 106 (84th Cong., 69 Stat. 
189). I ask that the report be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond to be Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast Guard, 
with the rank of vice admiral. 
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Rear Adm, James A. Hirshfield to be Assis- 
tant Commandant of the United States Coast 
Guard, with the rank of rear admiral; 

Richard F. Eiden, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard; and 

Russell A. Serenberg, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3624. A bill to amend the act “An act 
to authorize a permanent annual appropria- 
tion for the maintenance and operation of 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” approved 
May 7, 1928, as amended; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3625. A bill for the relief of Belle 
Kligerman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. Javirs, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, and Mr. Ives): 

S. 3626. A bill to establish a teaching hos- 
pital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen’s Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Smrra of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3627. A bill for the relief of Anna Marie 

Van Rooy; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3628. A bill to amend the Davis-Bacon 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3629. A bill to authorize certain beach 
erosion control of the shore of the State of 
New York from Fire Island Inlet to Jones 
Inlet; to the Committee on Public Works. 


STATUE OF CHARLES M. RUSSELL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
day I am pleased to announce to the 
Senate that the State of Montana will 
place its first statue in Statuary Hall in 
October of this year. Statuary Hall, in 
the United States Capitol, is perhaps the 
finest memorial to outstanding Ameri- 
cans. As all of us know, each State is 
entitled to place two statues in Statuary 
Hall. To date, Montana is one of the 
few States that has not placed at least. 
one statue in the Capitol. 

After a number of years of planning 
and fund raising, Montana has decided 
to honor a great Montanan—not a 
statesman, politician, or philanthropist, 
but an artist—Charles Marion Russell— 
who recorded in oils, charcoal, and 
sculpture a vanishing era and a vanish- 
ing race. He was an artist, illustrator, 
and writer who recorded the old West 
during its transition to civilization. 

Russell was an adopted Montanan, 
who came to Helena in 1880, when the 
total population of the Montana Terri- 
tory was less than 40,000. He lived the 
West; he worked as a trapper and 
wrangler. He lived with the Indians; 
and it was during those years, as a young 
man, that he was painting and modeling 
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more and more of the experiences he 
was living. In 1892, he moved to Great 
Falls, and settled down as an artist. 
Four years later he married Nancy 
Cooper, who was to exercise a most help- 
ful and beneficial influence during their 
life together. Thereafter, he built a 
studio in Great Falls; and his work as an 
illustrator became in greater demand; 
and his paintings, which were very popu- 
lar locally, were beginning to draw atten- 
tion from far away places. 

No artist captured the West with such 
devotion and fidelity as did Russell; and 
he continued to do so until his death in 
1926. 

The sculptor of the statue of Charles 
Russell is John B. Weaver, a native of 
Butte, Mont., and curator of the Mon- 
tana Historical Museum. The statue is 
now being cast into bronze. It is a 7- 
foot high representation, and shows 
Russell with a palette on his left arm 
and a brush in his right hand. It is 1 
of 5 selected in a statewide contest. 
The bronze statue of the cowboy artist 
will be placed in Statuary Hall in Octo- 
ber, the same month that the National 
Museum of Fine Arts will feature an 
exhibit of Charles Russell’s original 
paintings and illustrations. October will 
truly be Montana Month in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

On behalf of Montana’s distinguished 
senior Senator [Mr. Murray] and my- 
self, I submit three concurrent resolu- 
tions which authorize the acceptance of 
the statue of Charles Marion Russell, to 
be placed in Statuary Hall; the tempo- 
rary placement of the statue in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol; and the printing of 
the installation proceedings. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, three commendations of Rus- 
sell: Charles Marion Russell, a Brief 
Commentary by Old Friends; Russell, 
Artist or Illustrator? by K. Ross Toole; 
and, C. M. R., He-Man Artist of a Raw- 
Boned Era, by Michael Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHARLES MARION RUSSELL, A BRIEF COMMEN- 
TARY BY OLD FRIENDS 

Will Rogers once said, “Charlie Russell 
wasn't just another artist. He wasn’t ‘just 
another’ anything.” 

And J. Frank Dobie, the sage Texan who 
has chronicled the West so well, has written: 

“One cannot imagine Charles M. Russell 
living in a world without horses. If the 
wheel had never been devised, he could have 
been content. The steamboat had carried 
traders and trappers up the Missouri River 
and become a feature in the pageant of the 
West before he was born; he accepted the 
steamboat, respected it. When, in 1880, at 
the age of 16, he went to Montana, he trav- 
eled by the railway to its end and then took 
the stage. The Far West was at that time 
still an unfenced and comparatively unoc- 
cupied expanse of grass and mountains; he 
accepted and respected the steam engine as 
one of its features. As it hauled in plows, 
barbed wire, and people, he would, had he 
had the power, have Joshuaed the sun to a 
permanent standstill. The Russell genius 
was adverse to change. 

“Russell's devotion to old times, old ways, 
the old West did not come from age. It was 
congenital. Even in infancy he pictured the 
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West of Indians, spaces, and outlanders, and 
knew what he wanted. * * He wanted 
room; he wanted to be left alone; he believed 
in other people being left alone. * * * In 
one respect he was far ahead of his contem- 
poraries, who generally said that the only 
good Indian was a dead Indian. He had 
profound sympathy for the Plains Indians. 
* * * When sometimes he spoke of ‘my peo- 
ple,’ he meant the horseback Indians. He 
called the white man nature’s enemy. The 
Indians harmonized with nature and had no 
more desire to conquer it or alter any aspect 
of it than a cottontail rabbit. 

“Over and over, he pictured schooners, 
freight wagons, packhorses, Indian buffalo 
hunters, cowboys, Northwest mounted po- 
lice, horse thieves, stage robbers, and other 
horseback men. Bull whackers, muleskin- 
ners, stage drivers, and their contemporaries 
of the frontier were as congenial to him as 
Nature's cattle,” among which the coyote 
and the tortoise were in as good standing as 
the elk and the antelope. * * * 

“Russell's opposition to change was but 
the obverse of his concentration upon the 
old. His art can be comprehended only 
through an understanding of his conserva- 
tism. It was not the conservatism of the 
privileged who resent change because 
change will take away their privileges. It 
was the conservatism of love and loyalty,” 
Dobie says. 

Will Rogers also said: “He loved nature— 
everything he painted God had made. In 
people, he loved human nature. In stories, 
he loved human interest. You never saw 
one of his paintings that you couldn't tell 
just what the Indians, the horse, and the 
buffalo were thinking about. * * * He was 
a great story teller. * He not only left us 
great living pictures of what our West was, 
but he left us an example of how to live in 
friendship with all mankind. A real, down- 
right, honest-to-God human being.” 

Montana is proud of her adopted son, 
Charlie Russell. No one has ever painted 
her portrait so vigorousl7 or so well. No one, 
in word, picture, or by any other device, has 
yet captured the pioneer flavor of the West's 
formative years more vividly. 

The Charles M. Russell Room at the new 
Historical Society Museum in Helena, Mont., 
houses one of the world’s finest collections 
of C. M. R.'s imperishable art; more than 
100 choice items. Many of these are now 
being reproduced exclusively by the U. O. 
Colson Co., of Paris, Ill. 


RUSSELL, ARTIST OR ILLUSTRATOR? 
(By K. Ross Toole) 


There has long been an argument in certain 
circles as to whether Charles M. Russell was 
an artist or an illustrator. He thought of 
himself as an illustrator, but it is doubtful 
that he would ever have entered in the argu- 
ment himself, pro or con, He painted what 
he saw and what he knew. And he painted 
with a fidelity that has seldom been matched 
by any illustrator. Yet Russell’s works are 
notable not merely because he knew the 
horse, the Indian, and the Montana land- 
scape. Russell was painting and sculpting a 
vanishing era and a vanishing race, and he 
knew it. Unlike the vast majority of his con- 
temporaries, he saw the inherent dignity in 
the Indian and he was acutely conscious of 
the tragedy involved in the Indian’s plight. 
In the 1880's, when the sentiment that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian,” was still 
strong in the West, Russell lived with the 
Bloods and came to understand them. More, 
he came to admire and respect their way of 
life. This is either explicit or implicit in all 
his paintings of Indians. 

While many a story about Russell has pic- 
tured him as a cowboy first and an artist 
second, such is not the case. He was more a 
philosopher than a cowhand, more a trans- 
lator than a doer, and all these elements of 
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his nature came out in his brush and finger- 
tips. 

He was immensely conservative; he de- 
tested the change that was putting an end to 
the way of life he loved and to the open 
range that gave him a sense of freedom he 
could find nowhere else. There is a poignant 
nostalgia in most of his work subsequent to 
1900 which is a reflection of a genuine sad- 
ness. It is this feeling in his work that sets 
him apart from his imitators. 

Charles Russell was a strange mixture of 
strength and weakness. He was no business- 
man and he left the matter of commercial- 
izing his work to his shrewd wife. He drank 
too much whisky with old cronies. His 
loyalty to the old things and the old times 
was intense and he was always an easy touch. 
His humor was much like that of his good 
friend, Will Rogers—wry, often turned on 
himself, sometimes a little satirical. In short, 
Charles M. Russell, as Will Rogers put it, was 
“a real downright, honest-to-God human 
being.” And that is another thing that sepa- 
rates Russell from his imitators. 

Russell has become part myth, part legend 
in Montana, and he is rapidly coming to 
occupy a similar position throughout the 
country. This is the case not merely because 
he was a good painter and sculptor of roman- 
tic subjects, but because behind his work was 
a man in love with a vanishing age and its 
people. 


O. M. R., He-Man or A Raw-Bonep ERA 
(By Michael Kennedy) 


Charles M. Russell was born with an in- 
herent love of the western frontier. That 
was in St. Louis, Mo., historic river town, 
on March 19, 1864; the year that Montana 
Territory was created. His heritage was deep- 
ly rooted. Russell's paternal grandparent, 
Silas Bent, later a noted frontier judge, ar- 
rived in St. Louis in 1804, as the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition was departing for the un- 
charted northwest wilderness to explore the 
vast new lands acquired under the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Four of the Bent offsprings—Charles, 
George, Robert, and William—quickly be- 
came identified with the hazardous frontier 
fur trade. George was among the early white 
Americans to trod what was to become 
Montana soil, trapping for the American Fur 
Co., as early as 1816. William and Charles 
achieved the greatest fame. William was 
identified with the famous adobe outpost 
known as Bent’s Fort. He built a trading 
post in 1824 on the Arkansas River and was 
considered one of the first permanent white 
settlers in what later became Colorado. An 
intimate of such mountain men as Kit Car- 
son and the intrepid Jim Bridger, William 
Bent was a prototype of the rugged breed 
who first peopled the Rocky Mountain region. 
It was inevitable that he should be the boy- 
hood hero of Charley Russell; even though 
Charles Bent, who was active in the Santa Fe 
trade, achieved a higher station in life. He 
was Governor of New Mexico Territory when 
killed by Pueblo Indians, at Taos, in 1847. 

Charley Russell started sketching and 
modeling at an early age. He sketched from 
live models and preferred clandestine visits 
to the teeming river front where the bearded 
buckskin men were unloading furs from 
mackinaws and bullboats; or loading vital 
cargo aboard the river craft headed back to 
the frontier—to school. He preferred al- 
most anything to school. Even a term in a 
New Jersey military academy failed to dis- 
tract his fanciful mind from things west- 
ern. So Charley's merchant father devised 
a scheme; sent him to the raw hinterland 
and cure him, once and for all, of those ro- 
mantic notions. Traveling by way of the 
Utah Northern Railroad and stagecoach with 
an adult family friend named Pike Miller, the 
16-year-old boy rolled into the gold mining 
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city of Helena, in the spring of 1880. As 
related, many years later, by his wife Mame: 

“When they arrived there, the streets were 
lined with freight outfits. He saw bull 
teams, with their dusty whackers, swinging 
16-foot lashes with riflelike reports over 7 
or 8 yoke teams; their string of talk profane 
and hide blistering as their whips, but un- 
derstood by every bull, muleskinner or jerk- 
line man. * * * It was also ration time for 
the Indians, so the red men were standing 
or riding in that quiet way of theirs, all 
wearing skin leggings and robes. * * * The 
picturesqueness of it all filled the heart and 
soul of this youthful traveler.” 

The total population of Montana Territory 
was less than 40,000 at that time. 

Pike Miller had a sheep ranch in the newly 
opened Judith basiniand just wrested from 
the Indians and buffalo and made more 
secure by the building of Fort Maginnis. 
Charley soon left Miller and teamed up with 
Jake Hoover, hunter, trapper, and compatible 
companion. In 2 yearr, under able tutelage, 
he learned much about wildlife, the raw 
country, and its inhabitants, both white and 
red. 

His father’s plan had gone astray. Money 
for Charley to return home with was re- 
turned. When the boy had saved enough 
of his own earnings from trapping, he did 
return in 1882. But St. Louis was dull and 
colorless now. Charley left after 4 months, 
never to leave his adopted State of Montana 
again, except for infrequent visits here and 
abroad. 

“Kid” Russell hired out as a night wrangler 
to the first cow outfit he struck after his ar- 
rival in Billings. They trailed a thousand 
cattle into the Judith Basin. Then came 
jobs with other cow outfits. In the winter 
of 1886-87 he painted his fabulous postcard- 
size Waiting for a Chinook, which informed 
Stadler and Kaufman, in Helena, that the 
tragic hard winter which marked the decline 
of open-range ranching, had wiped out then 
herd of 5,000 Bar R cattle. 

In 1888, Russell, who was painting and 
modeling more and more of the experiences 
he was living, rode into Canada to live with 
the Blood Indians. He returned to his be- 
loved Judith Basin in 1889. But the range 
was filling with homesteaders, towns, and 
civilization. Trying to remain on open range, 
Russell moved to the Milk River area just 
south of Canada. He came to Great Falls 
in the fall of 1892, to live thereafter as an 
artist; although it was mighty slim pickings 
for several years. Four years later he found 
the only thing needed to round out his 
genius—his beloved wife Nancy Cooper or 
Mamie Mann; a real business manager. 

In 1903, Russell built a log studio in Great 
Falls. He was in wide demand as an illus- 
trator of magazine articles and books. His 
painting was popular, regionally, and begin- 
ning to create interest in far places. Nancy 
insisted on what Charley called deadman’s 
prices and got them—several hundred dol- 
lars for a canvas worth $25,000 on today’s 
market. He started to travel and eventually 
visited the large cities of this country and 
Europe; but his heart was always in Mon- 
tana. And as he grew older he became more 
and more nostalgic for the distant past and 
more caustic of the so-called march of civili- 
zation. A thorough knowledge of all things 
early western, a deep emotional feeling for 
them and the genius to interpret, distill, and 
bring fine essences back to life on board, on 
canvas, and in clay, resulted in C. M. R.'s 
acceptance during the first quarter of this 
century as the Cowboy Artist of the West. 
No one will ever again recapture the time and 
the place as graphically, as devotedly, and 
with such fidelity, as did Charles Marion 
Russell, right up to his death in 1926. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolutions will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 
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The concurrent resolutions, submitted 
by Mr. Mansrietp (for himself and Mr. 
Murray) were received and referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, as follows: 


S. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Charles Marion Russell, 
presented by the State of Montana, to be 
placed in Statuary Hall. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
80) is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the statue of 
Charles Marion Russell, presented by the 
State of Montana, to be placed in the Statu- 
ary Hall collection, is accepted in the name 
of the United States, and that the thanks 
of the Congress be tendered said State for 
the contribution of the statue of one of its 
most gifted and colorful citizens, noted for 
his artistic skill; and be it further - 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of Montana. 

S. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol a statue of Charles Marion Russell, and 
to hold ceremonies on said occasion. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
81) is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the State of 
Montana is hereby authorized to place tem- 
porarily in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
statue of the late Charles Marion Russell, of 
Montana, and to hold ceremonies in the ro- 
tunda on said occasion; and the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized to make 
the necessary arrangements therefor. 

S. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution to 
print the proceedings in connection with the 
acceptance of the statue of Charles Marion 
Russell, late of Montana. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
82) is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Charles Marion 
Russell, to be presented by the State of 
Montana in the rotunda of the Capitol, to- 
gether with appropriate illustrations and 
other pertinent matter, shall be printed as 
a Senate document. The copy for such Sen- 
ate document shall be prepared under the 
supervision of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 3,000 addi- 
tional copies of such Senate document, which 
shall be bound in such style as the Joint 
Committee on Printing shall direct, and of 
which 100 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 1,200 copies shall be for the use 
of the Members of the Senate from the State 
of Montana, and 500 copies shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives and 
1,200 copies shall be for the use of the Mom- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Montana. 


REQUEST FOR RESIGNATION OF 
EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolution 
stating that it is the sense of the Senate 
that Ezra Taft Benson should resign as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

This 16-point resolution is necessary 
because other means of obtaining relief 
for farmers from the oppressive policies 
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of Ezra Taft Benson have failed. This 
is a proper resolution, grounded on his- 
torical precedent. Such a resolution has 
been used several times in the history 
of this Republic. One of the most recent 
uses was by Senator Couzens, of Michi- 
gan, a Republican Senator, directed to 
the tenure of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, also a Re- 
publican, and addressed to a Republican 
President, recorded on page 5145 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 1928, at the 
Ist session of the 70th Congress. 

So this resolution is not an innovation. 
It is a nonpartisan appeal, addressed 
alike to Senators on both sides of the 
aisle who are desirous of saving Ameri- 
can agriculture, the family-sized farm, 
and a way of life in rural America that 
produced Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Lee, and Grant. It is time 
for action now. Mr. President, I ask ap- 
propriate action on the resolution. 

The resolution reads: 


Whereas the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, has depressed the 
prices received by farmers for the products of 
all farms of America until the gross amount 
received for the products of the farms of 
America represent only 4 percent of the gross 
national product; and 

Whereas Mr. Benson has incited dissen- 
tion, created ill will, and stirred up economic 
civil war between producer groups of differ- 
ent farm commodities, setting farm com- 
modity producer group against farm com- 
modity producer group; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
diligently carried on a propaganda campaign 
in an effort to turn the American consumers 
against the American farmers; and 

Whereas Ezra Taft Benson has tried to 
make farmers believe that their low income 
troubles have been caused by labor, and has 
tried to set the farmers against labor, thus 
creating more dissention in America; and 

Whereas Secretary Benson has reduced the 
locally elected farmers’ committees to a mere 
advisory role (they were formerly adminis- 
trative), thereby centralizing control in the 
hands of full time paid politically appointed 
office managers, at a considerable expense 
to the Government; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
loaded administrative costs into crop in- 
surance premiums, thereby raising the cost 
of crop insurance to farmers; and he has 
canceled out all crop insurance and refused 
to insure crops in a number of counties 
because of losses caused by natural disas- 
ters, thereby denying farmers the benefit of 
the laws passed by Congress for their pro- 
tection; and 

Whereas in 4 of the past 6 years Ezra 
Taft Benson has attempted to tear down 
the agricultural conservation practices pro- 
gram by attempting to reduce appropriations 
to support it, and by actually rewriting the 
manual of approved practices so that the 
program would be valueless to most farmers; 
and 

Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson abolished the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice regional offices on a publicity claim that 
he was decentralizing organization, but he 
actually destroyed these effective local re- 
gional agencies, transferring their functions 
to Washington and further centralizing con- 
trol of agriculture in Washington; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
tried to force the rural electric cooperatives 
to cut the private power companies in on 
Government loans to build REA generation 
and transmission facilities; and „ 

Whereas Secretary Benson is now holding 
up use of 874½ million in approved loans 
to REA co-ops, by stop orders he has issued, 
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many of these stop orders being issued be- 
cause the co-ops have not yet agreed to let 
private power companies operate the REA 
plants; and 
Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson is resorting to duress on rural elec- 
tric co-ops, by withholding loans to rural 
electric co-ops in an effort to force them to 
to let private power companies operate 
their plants if built; and 
Whereas Secretary Benson has virtually 
wrecked the rural telephone cooperative pro- 
gram; and 
Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has sent to the Congress recommen- 
dation after recommendation designed to kill 
the REA program by raising interest rates 
and by putting the REA in the hands of 
investment bankers; and 
Whereas Secretary Benson has recom- 
mended against credit to develop the REA 
program; and 
Whereas Secretary Benson has repeatedly 
tried to reduce, discredit, and thereby de- 
stroy the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
with its services and credit to small farmers; 
and 
Whereas Secretary Ezra Taft Benson has 
tried to eliminate the small family-type farm 
in America: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that Ezra Taft Benson should resign as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


The resolution (S. Res. 289), submitted 
by Mr. YARBOROUGH, was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YarBoroucH] with 
respect to the resolution. I think it is a 
very well drafted measure. The points 
made by the Senator from Texas are 
sound, I agree with him. I wish him 
well. I hope the Senate will adopt the 
resolution by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I listened with interest to the 
description by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] of the 
resolution which he submitted, expres- 
sing the sense of the Senate that Secre- 
tary Benson resign. He indicted him on 
16 counts and specifications. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Texas forgot a few things. While 
he was about it, he might just as well 
have indicted the Secretary for responsi- 
bility for the Asian flu. 

He might just as well have included 
the police action in Korea. 

Perhaps he should have indicted him 
for the air disaster at Flint, Mich., last 
week. 

The Senator from Texas probably 
should lay at the doorstep of Secretary 
Benson responsibility for the Indonesian 
imbroglio, and the civil war now raging 
in Cuba. 

I respectfully suggest to him that the 
resolution be amended in many par- 
ticulars. Let us throw in the kitchen 
stove while we are about it, because it 
would make just as much sense. 

In my judgment the resolution will 
rank as a high piece of senatorial humor 
in our legislative annals. 


TRANSFER OF FREEDMEN’S HOS- 
PITAL TO HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
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PurtTe.u], the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey IMr. Case], 
and the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives], I introduced, for appro- 
priate reference, a measure concerning 
the transfer of Freedmen’s Hospital, in 
the District of Columbia, to Howard Uni- 
versity, and the establishment of a teach- 
ing hospital at the university. 

This bill would carry out the recom- 
mendations of a study commission of dis- 
tinguished citizens appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in 1955, pursuant to an author- 
ization by the 83d Congress, and the rec- 
ommendations made by the President 
for both fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1958. 

The proposed legislation would trans- 
fer the Freedmen’s Hospital to Howard 
University and remove the Federal Gov- 
ernment from the position of operating 
a community hospital. It would also 
authorize appropriations for the con- 
struction of new facilities to replace the 
existing hospital, and it would provide 
some support, for a time, for Howard 
University’s medical teaching program, a 
program of outstanding merit which is 
attempting to alleviate the dispropor- 
tionate shortage of Negro medical and 
allied personnel in the Nation. 

Federal funds would be provided for 
partial support of the new 500-bed hos- 
pital, but, so far as consistent with good 
medical teaching practice, the hospital 
would be expected to become progres- 
sively self-supporting. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record as a part of my 


remarks a letter from the Secretary of. 


Health, Education, and Welfare to the 
Vice President in relation to the bill. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. RICHARD NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Vick PRESIDENT: Enclosed for your 
consideration is a draft of a bill to carry out 
the President's recommendation, made in his 
budget messages for both fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1958, to transfer Freedmen's Hos- 
pital to Howard University, with provision 
for construction of a new teaching hospital. 

Bills for this purpose were introduced in 
June 1956 (H. R. 11788 and S. 4132) but died 
without hearing on adjournment of the 84th 
Congress. 

The transfer of Freedmen's Hospital from 
the Federal Government to Howard Univer- 
sity, with provision for a new hospital to 
replace the obsolete and uneconomical plant 
now in use at Freedmen’s, was recommended 
in 1955 by a study commission of distin- 
guished citizens appointed by the Secretary 
of this Department on authorization by the 
83d Congress. 

Construction of new facilities for Howard 
University’s medical teaching program and 
for proper care of the patients of Freedman's 
Hospital is urgently needed, and has been 
delayed for determination of the future role 
of Freedmen's Hospital. The disproportion- 
ate shortage of Negro medical and allied per- 
sonnel makes Howard University’s medical 
teaching program of national importance. 

The proposed legislation would, at the same 
time, give essential support to Howard Uni- 
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versity’s program of medical education and 
end the anomaly of the Federal Government’s 
operating a community hospital. It would 
make the hospital an integral part of the 
University without the divided responsibility 
and control now existing. Under private con- 
trol and with new facilities it could become 
progressively more self-supporting. 

Opposition to the bills introduced in the 
84th Congress was expressed by representa- 
tives of employees at Freedmen’s Hospital 
because of the loss of civil-service employ- 
ment. After extensive discussion with offi- 
cials of Howard University and with em- 
ployees of the hospital, new provisions have 
been included in the present draft which are 
intended to preserve, for the employees 
affected by the transfer, as much of the ad- 
vantages of civil-service employment as is 
practicable without infringement upon How- 
ard University’s status as a private, self- 
governing institution. 

It would be incompatible with Howard 
University's status for the transferred em- 
Ployees to be in civil-service employment at 
the university, but the new proposals will 
minimize disadvantage to them. 

The bill as now drafted would, in sub- 
stance: 

1. Direct the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to transfer the present 
Freedmen's Hospital to Howard University 
pursuant to agreement with the Board of 
Trustees, the transfer to be effective within 
the calendar month after the month in 
which construction of the new hospital is 
started, 

2. State as the intent of the Congress (A) 
to complete the transfer as soon as practi- 
cable, (B) to assure the well-being of 
patients at Freedmen's Hospital during the 
transition, and (C) to effect the transfer 
with minimum dislocation of the present 
staff and maximum consideration of their 
interests as employees. 

3. Specify that the agreement between 
Howard University and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare include pro- 
visions to assure that career and career-con- 
ditional employees at Freedmen’s Hospital 
will be offered an opportunity to transfer to 
Howard University (except for personnel 
notified at least 6 months in advance that 
their positions are to be abolished) and that 
Howard University will continue the salary 
levels of transferred employees and provide 
other benefits for them as nearly equivalent 
as may be practicable to those prevailing in 
the Federal civil service at the time of 
transfer. 

4. Require the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make every reason- 
able effort to place in other comparable Fed- 
eral positions those employees who do not 
transfer to Howard University. 

5. Provide for continued coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act and the 
Federal Employee's Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 for transferred employees who are 
covered under these acts on the date of en- 
actment of the transfer legislation. 

6. Authorize appropriation of funds neces- 
sary to carry out the foregoing provisions, 
and for new construction and remodeling of 
existing buildings to provide teaching hos- 
pital facilities for Howard University, with a 
capacity not to exceed 500 beds. 

7. Authorize annual appropriations, in a 
separate appropriation account in the 
Howard University budget, for the partial 
support of the operation of the new teaching 
hospital, but declare it to be the policy of the 
Congress that, to the extent consistent with 
good medical teaching practice, the new 
facilities shall become progressively more 
self-supporting; and provide further for 
submission by the President to the Congress 
of a report, within 2 years after the year in 
which the new hospital is completed, con- 
taining his recommendations for carrying 
out this policy. > 
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Supplementing the legislation as proposed, 
the Civil Service Commission will extend its 
separated career employees program to give 
career and career-conditional employees who 
transfer to Howard University 3 years from 
the transfer date (instead of the 90 days 
generally allowed) in which to claim re- 
employment priority in the Federal civil 
service if separated in good standing from 
the university; upon filing such a claim an 
eligible employee would remain on the Sep- 
arated Career Employee Roster for a further 
period of either 2 years (for career em- 
ployees) or 1 year (for career-conditional 
employees). 

The legislation as now drafted will, we be- 
lieve, achieve the beneficial purposes of the 
transfer with a minimum of temporary dis- 
turbance for those most directly affected. 

We shall appreciate it if you will refer the 
enclosed draft proposal to the appropriate 
committee for consideration. 

In compliance with Public Law 801, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, there is enclosed a 
statement of cost estimates and personnel re- 
quirements which would be entailed by en- 
actment of the proposed legislation. You 
will note that no additional personnel costs 
are involved, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that en- 
actment of this proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill lie on the table for the remainder of 
the day in order to afford other Senators 
an opportunity to join in its sponsorship. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the table for the remainder of the 
day, as requested. 

The bill (S. 3626) to establish a teach- 
ing hospital for Howard University, to 
transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to the 
university, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. SMITH of New Jersey 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are all familiar with the Davis-Bacon 
Act. Yesterday the Senate added pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act to the 
community-facilities bill, and I actively 
supported those provisions. 

Briefly, the Davis-Bacon Act requires 
any contractor and any subcontractor on 
all Federal Government construction 
contracts, amounting to more than 
$2,000, to pay their laborers and me- 
chanics the wages prevailing on similar 
projects in the area of construction, as 
determined by the United States Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The way the Davis-Bacon Act is ad- 
ministered today is like a model A Ford 
blocking a superhighway. We have a 
1935-style administration in 1958. My 
purpose is to bring this act up to date 
by legislation in terms of present-day 
realities. 

Much of this Davis-Bacon moderniza- 
tion could be carried out by the Secre- 
tary of Labor right now without any 
legislation at all, and I respectfully urge 
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the Secretary to do so. However, the 
act itself has fallen behind the times; 
therefore, Congress must give to our in- 
dustry a modern statute for effective 
future use. 

On January 3, 1957, Congressman 
Focarty introduced House bill 657. In 
order to expedite action here in the Sen- 
ate, I introduce a companion bill and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, this proposed legislation 
would do three things: First, broaden 
coverage; second, modernize prevailing 
wage and overtime; and, third, central- 
ize enforcement. Let me spell out pre- 
cisely what I mean. 

First. Broaden coverage: Today the 
Davis-Bacon Act can only be applied to 
direct Federal construction contracts and 
certain federally assisted construction, 
as required by special laws passed by 
Congress, such as Federal-aided hospi- 
tal, airport, or highway construction, or 
certain FHA-insured construction. 

The purpose of this bill is to have the 
Davis-Bacon Act apply to all federally 
aided or assisted construction. 

Second. Modernize prevailing wage 
and overtime: Today, the Secretary of 
Labor says that the word “wages” in the 
Davis-Bacon Act only means the basic 
hourly wage rate. He says this word 
should not include overtime payments or 
“fringe” benefit payments such as those 
to health and welfare or vacation funds. 
I believe that virtually all of these pay- 
ments could be considered by the Secre- 
tary of Labor as a part of “wages” under 
the law as it stands today. Maybe it was 
unnecessary to consider all these pay- 
ments in 1935, but they are so large a 
part of wages in 1958 that prevailing 
rates are in danger of being undermined 
unless these payments are also taken 
into account. 

My aim is to have all overtime, pre- 
mium, and fringe benefit payments con- 
sidered by the Secretary of Labor wher- 
ever they prevail. 

Third. Centralize enforcement: To- 
day, enforcement of the Davis-Bacon 
Act is spread throughout the Govern- 
ment. 

The law states that the Secretary of 
Labor determines the prevailing rate. 

Then the contracting officer has the 
duty in the first instance of seeing that 
the proper wages are paid. He is di- 
rected to withhold contract payments in 
amounts necessary to cover unpaid 
wages. He may terminate the contract 
in the event he finds a violation of 
Davis-Bacon provisions. 

The Comptroller General is directed 
to pay, from contract payments with- 
held, the wages found due because of a 
violation of the Davis-Bacon Act. He 
is also directed to blacklist the violat- 
ing contractor from receiving Federal 
Government construction contracts for 
a 3-year period. Aside from provisions 
authorizing contracting officers to find 
violations, however, no provision of the 
act expressly places the duty to find 
violations on any Government official. 

Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 at- 
tempts to make enforcement duties 
more clear but still places prime respon- 
sibility on the contracting officer to find 
violations. Under this plan the Secre- 
tary has acted from time to time to find 
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violations; but he can, and, in cases of 
politically powerful contractors, actually 
has “passed the buck” back to the con- 
tracting officer and the contracting 
agency. 

My aim, provided in the proposed 
amendments, is to place primary and 
central responsibility for Davis-Bacon 
enforcement directly in the Secretary of 
Labor in the same way he is charged 
with this type of responsibility under 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
requiring prevailing minimum wages 
under Government supply contracts. 
The Secretary is clearly directed to find 
violations. The Secretary is directed to 
enter premises and to inspect and inves- 
tigate for this purpose. The Secretary 
is directed to blacklist violating con- 
tractors. 

At the same time, the amendments 
would leave unchanged the functions of 
the contracting officer to see that con- 
tracts are carried out, and to terminate 
in case of violation, and the duties of 
both the contracting officer and the 
Comptroller General to withhold from 
contract payments the amounts due as 
wages under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3628) to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


ADVANCE PROCUREMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1958—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him, to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 588) making advance pro- 
curement appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1958, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


STUDY OF UNITED STATES TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
may bo added as an additional cospon- 
sor of the resolution (S. Res. 287) to 
authorize the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to undertake an 
investigation of the textile industry of 
the United States, submitted by me on 
Monday, April 14. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS. ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Telegrams received from citizens of Texas 
regarding the veto by the President of the 
rivers, harbors, and flood-control bill, 
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By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Address delivered by Senator Munor before 
the Kansas Young Republicans convention, 
at Topeka, Kans., on December 7, 1957. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Statement prepared by him regarding Bye- 

lorussian Independence Day, March 25, 1958. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HEALTH STAND- 
ARDS FOR NORTHERN CHEYENNES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Federal Agency Seeks To Im- 
prove Health Standards for Northern 
Cheyennes,” which was published in the 
Billings Gazette on March 23. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AGENCY SEEKS To Improve HEALTH 
STANDARDS OF NORTHERN CHEYENNES 
(By Roger Davis) 

Without an adequate standard of health, 
individuals generally find it difficult to pro- 
gress to a point where they can become solid 
links in society even though sociological bar- 
riers may drop and economic opportunities 
become abundant. 

To assist in preparing the Indian citizen 
for the future when he will become fully 
integrated is the job with which Indian 
Health Division of the United States Public 
Health Service is faced. 

A comparison of health statistics of the 
Indian population and the general popula- 
tion today, indicates that this job probably 
will not be accomplished on a short-term 
basis. 

Today when the average life span of the 
non-Indian is between 65 and 70 years, that 
of the Indian is less than 40 years. Of every 
1,000 Indian babies born, 65 or more die be- 
fore their first birthday. The overall na- 
tional death rate for infants under 1 year of 

is 27 for each 1,000 live births. 

mmunicable diseases such as pneumonia, 
influenza, dysentery, enteritis and tuber- 
culosis are the major causes of illness and 
death among Indians. Pneumonia is the 
only one of these diseases that is listed 
among the 10 lending causes of death in the 
general population, according to the Indian 
Health Division Billings area office. 

An example of what this Federal health 
agency is attempting to do to assist Indians 
in preparation for the future can be studied 
on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation in 
southeastern Montana. 


FIGHT DISEASE 


A two-pronged attack on disease has been 
launched. Efforts are being made to provide 
medical care of the highest professional 
standards. Field health stations are being 
established. Public health or preventive 
medicine service has been provided on the 
reservation. A sanitarlan is working with 
the people to eliminate environment condi- 
tions that contribute to disease. Nurses 
counsel families in infant care, control of 
communicable diseases and help conduct 
well-child and prenatal clinics. 

All of these services are coupled with a 
growing program of health education which 
the area office considers vital to the develop- 
ment of a greater understanding of problems, 

Meeting the needs of the Northern Chey- 
enne people is a large undertaking and like 
all federally operated projects, it can move 
only as fast as Congressional appropriations 
are made. 

The needs are great. The reservation con- 
sists of about 444,000 acres and has a popula- 
tion of about 1,800 people. Most of the fam- 
ilies live in 1-, 2-, or 8-room cabins near Lame 
Deer, Busby, Ashland, and Birney. ‘The aver- 
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age family income is less than $1,500 an- 
nually. 

Sanitary facilities are substandard. Most 
families carry water to their homes from 
community wells, many of which still lack 
adequate protection from contamination. 
Outdoor toilet facilities contribute to a fly 
problem which the health service is battling 
on a wide scale. Few families can boast of 
electricity. These factors all contribute to 
a heavy medical care load on the reservation. 


FACE TRANSITION 


It must also be remembered that the 
Northern Cheyennes are proud people who 
have clung to a heritage that dates back 
long before the opening of the West. They 
resisted and battled efforts to keep them on 
this reservation for a long time. Their cul- 
ture means much to them. Cultural transi- 
tion, which they are now being forced to face, 
is not and never has been an easy task. Gain- 
ing their confidence is a job that is far from 
being complete. 

To gain this confidence, which is essential, 
the Billings area office of the IHD is continu- 
ing to make efforts to meet their needs, 

It created the Crow-Northern Cheyenne 
health unit in July 1956. The administra- 
tive center of this unit is at the Crow 
Agency Hospital which also serves members 
of both tribes. 

Creation of this health unit has made it 
possible to provide medical staff and equip- 
ment necessary to expand medical services 
on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. 
This includes a 24-hour ambulance service 
from the reservation to the hospital for peo- 
ple who cannot be cared for at the Lame 
Deer health station. 

At the present time, there are four medl- 
cal care clinics held on the reservation each 
week. Three are held at Lame Deer and one 
in Birney. The health station at Lame Deer 
is housed in temporary buildings, One is 
used for medical facilities and the other for 
dental facilities. 

The clinic staff includes a physician, who 
is assigned 3 days each week from Crow 
Agency, a full-time clinic nurse, a dentist 
and dental assistant. 

So far the area office must speak of work 
being done on the Northern Cheyenne Res- 
ervation in terms of efforts. It is a little 
early yet to speak of accomplishments, Dr. 
Charles S. McCammon, area medical officer, 
said. 

“However,” he continued, “when the clinic 
is completed at Lame Deer late this spring, 
we then can begin to speak in terms of 
accomplishments.” 

The clinic will occupy half of the old res- 
ervation hospital building which is being 
remodeled at a cost of approximately 
$75,000. The building has been vacant for 
10 years. The other half of the building 
will be used to house Indian Bureau Agency 
offices, 

The clinic will have the latest available 
equipment. There will be two examining 
suites, one of which will contain an operat- 
ing table for minor surgery. One will have 
an examining table with built-in scales de- 
signed especially for infants. New steriliz- 
ing equipment is being installed. 

A new X-ray unit will be in operation 
with complete darkroom facilities. A labor- 
atory, with equipment equal to what can be 
found in a well-run small hospital, will also 
be a major addition. 

A large waiting room with new furnish- 
ings will be provided. A conference room, 
which will be large enough to accommodate 
small classes for health education, will also 
be a feature of the new clinic. The dental 
clinic will be increased to two chairs and 
will have its own laboratory and darkroom 
facilities. 

When these new facilities become opera- 
tive, Dr. McCammon is confident. more can 
be done to aid the people whom it will serve. 
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‘Dedication to a job and an ability to im- 
provise when facilities are limited are among 
qualities that people engaged in public 
health work in the field must either possess 
or soon develop. They are as essential as 
medications and instruments if the job of 
providing medical care is to be done. 

Dr. Martin A. Gruber, who came West last 
March, has devoted much time to extending 
medical care on the northern Cheyenne Res- 
ervation, 

Unlike many young doctors in today’s era 
of medicine where even small communities 
can boast of modern hospital facilities, Dr. 
Gruber has been faced with limited facili- 
ties and staff. Such limitations, however 
have not prevented him from extending med 
ical care to a people whom he sincerely 
believes are in great need of it. 

An example of improvisation which has 
permitted him to branch out on the res- 
ervation is the cloakroom clinic. 

When he was first assigned to the res- 
ervation as medical officer, he recognized the 
need of reaching out. The clinic facilities 
at Lame Deer were not enough. Something 
had to be done to assist Birney area resi- 
dents. 

The school was the only place available 
to set up a temporary installation, A 12 by 
4% foot cloakroom in the building was the 
space in which he could work. 

No equipment could be found in medical 
supply catalogs that would meet the de- 
mands of the situation so Dr. Gruber turned 
to @ mail order catalog. For an examining 
table, he purchased a folding aluminum pic- 
nic table. A metal tool chest was pressed 
into service for a drug repository. A portable 
aluminum icebox was included in the clinic 
kit. 

Drawing upon his internship experiences 
in New York's Bellevue Hospital, where the 
corridors run for miles, Dr. Gruber dupli- 
cated a laboratory kit which he had used 
at Bellevue. This coupled with a file for 
medical records completed the equipment. 
All of it can be stored in the rear seat of 
an automobile. 

The challenge was met and the cloakroom 
clinic has been in operation one day each 
week since. During their Birney visits, Dr, 
Gruber, and the clinic nurse, Mrs. Stella 
Peters, the other member of this dedicated 
health team, treat between 15 and 25 patients 
weekly. 

Dr. Gruber, who will leave in June to take 
a residency in orthopedic surgery, said that 
his experiences with northern Cheyennes 
have given him an awareness of the im- 
portance of mutual understanding between. 
the Indians and those who serve them. 

He meets regularly with the tribal coun- 
cil, He supports their demands for a bet- 
ter medical service program. 

“We cannot meet the medical care needs 
of the northern Cheyenne people with our 
present staff and facilities. When the new 
clinic is completed in Lame Deer, we will be 
able to provide more complete laboratory 
services, take our own X-rays and perform 
surgery that now must be done at Crow 
Agency,” he said, 

He pointed out that facilities at Crow 
Agency Hospital are good. Equipment is 
available there that will take care of such 
procedures as exchange: transfusions for Rh 
factor infants. 

Gaining the confidence of the people is 
essential. The young medical officer has 
proven its importance, He pointed out that 
more women on the reservation are now 
coming in for prenatal care. Some of them 
have had as many as 5 children before ever 
seeing a doctor during a pregnancy. The 
number of cases treated monthly at the res- 
ervation clinics has increased from about 
250 to almost 500 during the last year. 

He said that tuberculosis is a pressing 
problem on the reservation and that con- 
siderable education will be necessary to help 
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Indians overcome hostility toward confine- 
ment in a sanitarium. 

“It will not be an easy job because it is 
difficult for the people to accept it because 
of cultural ties,” he said. 

Demands are great for preventive medicine 
and health education which is being pro- 
vided under contract with the Montana 
Health District I with headquarters in 
Hardin. 

Dr. Gruber said he had recommended that 
@ physician be full time at Lame 
Deer and an additional clinical nurse be em- 
ployed and that emergency hospital beds be 
made available at the new clinic. 

Dr. Charles S. McCammon, director of the 
United States Public Health Service, Indian 
Health Division area office in Billings, said 
he agrees with Dr. Gruber’s recommendations 
and hopes to see them fulfilled when the new 
clinic building is ready. 

Dr. Gruber considers his tour of duty with 
the United States Public Health Service as 
& valuable experience. He indicated that 
he had considered remaining with the 
agency. He was frank in a criticism. He 
pointed out that promotion often removes 
a doctor from clinical medicine to adminis- 
tration and clinical medicine is the field in 
which he wishes to remain. 

This factor has been cited as one of the 
reasons for the difficulty in recruiting phy- 
siclans and nurses. In the case of the 
northern Cheyenne Reservation, the service 
is also faced with a problem of housing for 
its personnel, 


THE DOMESTIC SITUATION AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a speech 
which I delivered before the Northwest- 
ern region conference of Soroptimist 
Clubs, at Great Falls, Mont., on April 11, 
1958, be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 


THE DOMESTIC SITUATION AND FOREIGN PoLICY 


(Speech of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, to the Northwestern Region Confer- 
ence of Soroptimist Clubs, Great Falls, 
Mont., April 11, 1958) 


In the Senate of the United States, there 
is a distinguished Member from the State of 
Maine. You know her name—Mrs. Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH., Senator Smirn’s dis- 
tinction arises in the first. instance from her 
able contribution to the work of the Federal 
Government. She has an additional claim 
to fame as the only woman in the Senate. 
Mrs. SMITH has managed to establish and to 
hold a feminine beach-head in what is other- 
wise masculine-occupied territory. The 
achievement is all the more remarkable 
since she is outnumbered 95 to 1. 

I feel that I am in a somewhat reverse 
position tonight. Together with the few 
other men present I hope to retain a mascu- 
line foothold in what is otherwise a feminine 
domain, at least for the duration of my 
remarks, 

I hasten to add that the subject which I 
shall discuss with you tonight does not fall 
within the province of men alone or women 
alone. It concerns all Americans who seek, 
in the language of the theme of your con- 
Terence, to “achieve through work, wisdom 
and fellowship.” 

When your able governor, Miss Burks, 
wrote me about the conference, she indicated 
that a discussion of foreign relations would 
be in order for this evening. Foreign rela- 
tions is a subject to which I have given a 
great deal of thought during many years in 
Congress. It is a subject with which, I 
know, your organization has been deeply 
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concerned and to which you have devoted a 
highly constructive effort. 

I hope that Miss Burks and all of you 
present will forgive me, then, if what I say 
does not sound like a talk on foreign rela- 
tions. My remarks are closely related to that 
question even though at first they may not 
seem to be. 

When we think of foreign relations, we 
think of well-known international questions, 
questions which have been before us for 
many years. We think of the problems of 
dealing with the Russians, with the nations 
of the Far East, with the situation in the 
Middle East, Europe, Asia, and Africa. We 
think of foreign aid and international trade. 
We think of the penetration of outer space 
and the ever-present danger of nuclear con- 
flict right here on earth, in inner space, so to 

ak. 


It is to the benefit of the Nation that 
thoughtful citizens refiect and reflect deeply 
on these great international problems and 
that officials of the Government seek solu- 
tions to them. If I do not go into these 
problems in detail tonight, it is not because 
I have forgotten them or overlooked them or 
wish to avoid them, It is because I think it 
may be helpful for your conference to con- 
sider still another aspect of foreign policy, 
one that is not generally thought of as being 
a part of that subject. It may be helpful for 
you to consider what might be termed a 
neglected dimension of foreign policy. 

I refer to conditions within the United 
States, to the domestic situation. This inner 
state of the Nation has a great deal to do 
with how we approach the well-known issues 
of international relations and with our 
effectiveness in dealing with them. The 
domestic situation acts to contract or to 
enlarge the horizons of the Nation’s foreign 
policy. It is out of these roots, out of the 
well being, the unity and creativity of our 
people, out of the vitality of our beliefs and 
our institutions—in short, out of the do- 
mestic condition of the Nation—that the 
validity of our position in the world is 
ultimately established. 

Poor administration of the Government's 
foreign policy can make of us, for a time, 
less abroad than what we are at home. Con- 
versely, I suppose, highly able administra- 
tion, for a time, might make us more. In the 
long run, however, this Nation’s capacity 
to deal courageously, constructively and 
capably with the rest of the world depends 
on our capacity to deal in the same fashion 
with our problems at home. 

If we sink at home, sooner or later, we shall 
sink abroad. If the Union is strong, cohesive, 
and dynamic, there is at least a chance that 
foreign policy will be able to safeguard the 
Nation's security, advance the welfare of our 
people, and further the hope of peace. If 
the Union is weak, divided, and fearful, for- 
eign policy can do little to uphold our posi- 
tion as a nation among many nations. In 
short, to the extent that we face the difficul- 
ties within our borders and deal effectively 
with them, we shall be able to act on the 
much more complex difficulties that beset 
us abroad. 

Let me try to illustrate what I have in 
mind by reference to some of the problems 
which confront us at home at the present 
time. Let us start with the obvious. None 
of these problems is more pressing than the 
economic recession. Now there are some 
people who believe that it is a bad thing to 
talk about the recession, that to talk about 
it may make it worse. 

I respect that opinion but I do not share 
it. I do not believe that it is possible to talk 
this Nation into a depression or out of a 
depression. The recession is neither a laugh- 
ing matter nor a crying matter and it is 
certainly not a silent matter. It cannot be 
swept away by sweeping it under the rug. 
The recession is a problem of human and 
institutional shortcomings and, Hke other 
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such problems, tt must be faced if it is to be 
dealt with constructively. 

The first step is to take an honest look at 
the impact of this recession on our people, 
the Nation and the world. Some of the con- 
sequences of the recession are readily visible. 
Indeed, here in the northwest corner of the 
country they are all too evident. What we 
see in our home States, largely as a result 
of the decline in the lumber and mining in- 
dustry, is duplicated elsewhere. The grim 
specter of the shutdown industries, declining 
wages and profits and heavy unemployment 
is found in many parts of the land. It is 
not a pleasant picture. 

While we ought not to despair in this sit- 
uation, we cannot overlook or ignore its 
seriousness. For one thing, I am sure that 
you share with me a full appreciation of its 
human costs, the cost to countless American 
families. As a Senator of this State, I have 
received communications from thousands of 
citizens who have been adversely affected by 
the recession. In many cases, these citizens 
are in acute and immediate distress. In all 
cases, they are deeply anxious about the 
future. For these people it matters little to 
be told by economists that this recession is 
not as grave as others which the country has 
experienced. For them, personally, it is pain- 
ful, as painful as any, in terms of their ma= 
terial well-being and their hopes for the 
future. As responsible American citizens we 
cannot shut our eyes to the plight of other 
citizens who may be injured by circum- 
stances beyond their control, regardless of 
how little we, ourselves, may be affected at 
this time. 

I should also like to point out to you that 
in addition to human consequences, the 
economic setback gives rise to serious na- 
tional problems. With over 5 million unem- 
ployed, the Nation has already lost hundreds 
of millions of hours of labor that can never 
be recovered. Because of the decline of 
production in many parts of the country, the 
Nation has not added millions of tons of 
steel, thousands upon thousands of pounds 
of lead, zinc, copper, and countless other 
products to the Nation’s supplies. These 
products could have been produced over the 
past few months but were not produced. 
The factories and mines which could have 
produced them have stood idle or semi-idle. 
In the steel industry, for example, production 
has been at about 50 percent of capacity for 
weeks. 

We might well ask ourselves what this lost 
production has meant to the Nation. How 
many schools and hospitals does it equal? 
How many dams? How many thousands of 
miles of roads? What would it have meant 
to all of us in terms of increased supplies 
of consumer goods and consequent lower 
prices? 

I believe you will see what this recession 
has cost the Nation. It has acted, as all re- 
eessions act, to arrest our national economic 
growth. We can ill-afford what has already 
been lost at home in the light of the unfilled 
needs of many Americans, in the light of a 
mutual need of all Americans for a dynamic, 
progressive nation, in the light of future 
needs of an expanding population. 

If the recession continues for very much 
longer, moreover, the time is not too distant 
when its international repercussions will be- 
gin to be felt. This Nation is at the center 
of the economic complex of the non-Com- 
munist world. How important and extensive 
these relationships are is indicated by the 
fact that our exports to other countries 
amounted to $20 billion last year. Our im- 
ports came to $13 billion. About 5 million 
jobs for Americans are at stake in this trade. 
It represents the difference between profit- 
able operation and loss to many businesses 
in this country. 

That is even more the case elsewhere. In- 
deed for some of the free nations of Latin 
America, Europe, and Asia this trade provides 
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the margin of choice between tolerable sur- 
vival in freedom or economic collapse and 
dictatorship. 

It is not difficult to estimate what a pro- 
longed slump in this country will do to in- 
ternational trade. It will sharply curtail its 
flow, deepening the recession at home and 
spreading its repercussions in ever-widen- 
ing waves to other free nations. Indeed, 
there are indications that it may have already 
begun to act in this fashion. 

If the economic consequences of a contin- 
uing recession here will be serious to us 
and to all free nations, the effect of a con- 
tinuing slump on political freedom and on 
peace may well border on the disastrous. 
You are aware, I am sure, of the relation- 
ship between economic stability and politi- 
cal stability in any country. This relation- 
ship is close in the United States; it is even 
closer in Europe. In the newer countries of 
Asia and Africa economics and politics are 
virtually inseparable. 

We may well ask ourselves what will hap- 
pen to the political complexion of the free 
nations and to their close relations with one 
another and with us—relations on which 
peace heavily depends—if the strongest free 
economy in the world continues to stagger. 
Some of the implications are not very far 
over the horizon. We may expect a break- 
down in the common effort of free nations 
to preserve peace. We may expect the 
spread of an attitude of “devil take the 
hindmost” in international political matters 
as well as international economic matters. 
We may expect a further surge of totali- 
tarianism in the world. 

What would lie at the end of this tragic 
chain of events? Does not past experience 

tell us that world war III may well be at 
the end of it? If we ask these questions 
now, we shall at least have an opportunity 
to act to break the chain that leads to war. 
If we do not look ahead in this fashion we 

may awake one day to find war suddenly 
upon us. Given the nature of modern weap- 
ons, we may not even have the time or op- 
portunity then to reflect on how the war 
began. 
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What I have been trying to show in my re- 
marks to this point is, in effect, the relation- 
ship between the plight of a miner in Butte 
or a timberjack in Kalispell and the plight 
of the United States and, ultimately, the 
peace and the freedom of the world. At 
first glance, this relationship may seem re- 
mote. Most people may not even be aware 
of it. Nevertheless, the relationship is there. 
Those who are concerned with the safety 
and well-being of the Nation, with the peace 
of the Nation, not only at this moment but 
in the years ahead, cannot afford to over- 
look this relationship. I know that your 
organization will not overlook it. 

If the economic recession should concern 
us, because of its damage to millions of 
Americans and to the Nation and our inter- 
national position, there are social problems 
within the United States which should con- 
cern us for the same reasons. In the last 
few years we have moved forward a long way 
in realizing the American ideal of equal op- 
portunity for all regardless of race, creed or 
religion. I need hardly remind you, however, 
that there is unfinished business in this 
field. 

I need hardly remind you of the appalling 
national crime rate, 315 major crimes per 
hour during 1957. I need hardly remind you 
that millions of older people are still with- 
out adequate income to live out their years in 
decency and without adequate opportunities 
to use their skills and willingness in a con- 
structive fashion. I need hardly remind you 
that too many households in this country 
still live in legitimate fear of the catastrophic 
illness with its ruinous medical and hospital 
costs. I need hardly remind you of the dis- 
turbing situation in physical and mental 
fitness, in this country; there are now some 
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16 million Americans—1 of every 11—suffer- 
ing from some form of mental illmess and 
many of these are not receiving adequate 
care and treatment. I need hardly remind 
you that our educational system in many 
parts of the country has suffered from seri- 
ous neglect in recent years, that millions 
of boys and girls are not getting the kind of 
education which will best fit them to live in 
the Nation and world of the second half of 
the 20th century. I need hardly remind you 
because your organization has been in the 
forefront in directing public attention and 
action to many of these problems and others 
of a similar nature. 

I realize, as you do, that these problems 
are not going to be solved in a day. Like 
yourselyes there are any number of con- 
scientious people in private life and in Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal governments, giv- 
ing of themselves with great dedication to 
combat these ills. 

Nevertheless, the continued existence of 
these problems, in their present magnitude, 
approaches the dimensions of a national 
disgrace that cries out for corrective action. 
It is an indictment, not against free institu- 
tions, but against their neglect and misuse 
by those who profess to support them. It 
is a reflection of a social irresponsibility 
which freedom never licensed. 

I mention these social problems tonight, 
not because you are unaware of the human 
toll which they exact among Americans. You 
fully appreciate, I am sure, what inadequa- 
cies in health, educational, and welfare 
services mean to those who suffer directly 
from them. 

Ycu know the direct cost of these inade- 
quacies to the Nation as is brought home by 
such indicators as the crime rate and a high 
rate of mental and other controllable ill- 
nesses. You will appreciate, too, the indirect 
cost to the Nation in the wasted talents and 
potentialities of poorly educated youth, of 
older people, and of others who, for whatever 
social disability, are not participating as fully 
as they are able in the fellowship and in the 
constructive work of the Nation. 

You may also recognize the international 
significance of these social ills of the Nation. 
Their persistence in their present dimensions 
saps the strength of the Nation. They stand 
as a vivid reminder to us and to all of the 
gap between our ideals and practice. In 
short, they weaken us at home and hence 
undercut our position in the world. 

The domestic situation, as I have tried to 
illustrate for you tonight, is important in 
itself and it is, as I have noted, in a very 
real sense the neglected dimension of our 
foreign policy. For years we have looked 
without and above for danger signals to the 
Nation and well we should. At the same 
time we have overlooked the warning signs 
within. These inner difficulties do not dis- 
appear simply because there may be more 
complex difficulties confronting us from out- 
side. Internal difficulties cannot be swept 
out of sight by sweeping the skies with a 
radar screen. 

This country shall not survive in recog- 
nizable form in the world of today and to- 
morrow, much less lead it, if we build 
Maginot lines out of alliances and bases 
around the world and stud the skies with 
artificial stars, only to permit disunity, in- 
ertia, and fear to produce decay at the core. 
We will survive and we may lead if we face 
honestly our shortcomings at home and act 
with determination to meet them. 

That is the first requisite for the survival 
and growth of the United States in the com- 
plex world of the 20th century. It is not 
the only requisite. We shall not remain a 
Nation with hope for future generations of 
Americans and with a message for the world 
unless, at the same time we face the respon- 
sibilities of living on this earth of many 
nations, unless we face these responsibilities 
with quiet courage, with wisdom, and with 
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deep human understanding. We will survive 
and grow, in short, only if we keep alive the 
meaning, the creative and the compassionate 
meaning of a free America both at home 
and in the world. 

Let me say, finally, that I believe this 
meaning of a free America is not going to 
die. As free men and women, we are not 
going to sweep our domestic difficulties under 
the rug. We are not going to put aside our 
responsibilities for the peace of this genera- 
tion and future generations. We are going 
to face these difficulties. We are going to 
accept these responsibilities. Properly led, 
this Nation is going to act to meet them. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE OR- 
GANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, 
April 16, marks a most important mile- 
stone in the history of Europe, for it was 
on this day, in 1948, that 16 far-sighted 
European countries, and allied repre- 
sentatives on behalf of Western Ger- 
many, signed the convention for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. 

This was the successful climax of the 
intense diplomatic and economic nego- 
tiations which had followed the historic 
offer of the Marshall plan, as made at 
Harvard University in the world-famous 
address on June 5, 1947. 

I should like to convey my warmest 
congratulations to all the members and 
friends of the OEEC on this occasion. 
Today should serve as a fitting rejoinder 
to the gloomy pessimists who had, in 
their own minds, condemned Western 
Europe to “endlessly repeating the mis- 
take of the past.” 

The fact of the matter is that Western 
Europe has, by and large, learned its 
lesson. It has learned that it can no 
longer afford a war every generation. 
Nor can it afford a depression or an eco- 
nomic war, fought from behind impos- 
sibly high “Chinese Walls” of tariff pro- 
tectionism. 

The constructive antidotes—achieve- 
ments such as the OEEC, the European 
Payments Union, the Benelux Commu- 
nity, the Coal and Steel Community, the 
Common Market, Euratom—represent 
European statesmanship at its best. By 
making their economy so interdependent, 
Western European countries have signi- 
fied that never again will they go to war 
with one another and never again will 
they develop the kind of blind economic 
barriers which can lead only to interna- 
tional economic havoc. 

The result of OEEC has been improved 
opportunities, higher standards of living, 
increased economic stability, sounder 
currencies, easing over temporary finan- 
cial crises which, from time to time, have 
developed. 

It is in the interest of the United States 
that her Western European friends be 
strong and healthy. Thanks to OEEC, a 
sounder Western Europe is a better 
customer for the United States, and a 
better supplier of goods to the United 
States. To those who said “It can’t be 
done” the OEEC is a dramatic demon- 
stration that it not only could be done, 
but has been done. 

The integration of Western Europe is 
still facing many opportunities and chal- 
lenges. Blind protectionism is a long 
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way from dead. But the hope for a com- 
pletely integrated free Europe is also a 
long way from dead. There is no reason 
why there cannot be a United States of 
Western Europe. In moving toward this 
integration and unity, the highest goals 
of each of the respective nations can be 
served. 

Congratulations, then, to OEEC. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words on the oc- 
casion of the 10th anniversary of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, usually referred to as the 
OEEC. This is, as Senators know, an 
organization including 17 European gov- 
ernments which was formed on April 16, 
1948, in response to an American initia- 
tive, the Marshall plan, and whose first 
aim was to enable Europe to emerge 
from the economic devastations caused 
by World War II. 

One of the first tasks of OEEC was 
to divide the Marshall aid funds be- 
tween its various European member 
countries. After having screened the 
needs of the various countries con- 
cerned, the Organization presented to 
Washington a unanimously agreed to 
view on the way in which Marshall aid 
should be divided, and it was one of its 
first successes. 

However, the preparation of a Eu- 
ropean recovery program based on 
American aid was essentially designed 
to put Europe back on its feet. Another 
task of a longer term nature which the 
OEEC had to tackle was to build up be- 
tween its 17 European member coun- 
tries some kind of permanent mech- 
anism through which it would be possi- 
ble to achieve progressively a greater in- 
tegration of Europe. This mechanism 
would, in the long run, lead to the estab- 
lishment of a large and strong economic 
area, which would replace the series of 
small European units protected by bar- 
riers to the movement of goods, capital, 
and labor. 

This was done, within the OEEC, 
through various arrangements like the 
code of liberalization of trade and in- 
visible transactions, and the European 
Payments Union, which is a central 
clearance and credit system for the set- 
tlement of all payment transactions be- 
tween the member countries and their 
associate monetary areas, such as the 
sterling area. 

The results are eloquent: In 10 years 
industrial production in the OEEC area 
increased by 90 percent, and agricultural 
output by more than 50 percent. Intra- 
European trade expanded by 250 percent, 
and this was accompanied by a signifi- 
cant increase of trade with the outside 
world of roughly 80 percent. These 
gains are, of course, due to many factors, 
but to a large extent they are the result 
of the new intra-European cooperation 
spirit which so fortunately has followed 
the prewar period of economic national- 
ism. 


Today, as Senators are aware, the 
OEEC countries have assigned them- 
selves even more ambitious tasks: They 
are negotiating the possible establish- 
ment of a European free-trade area, 
which would associate the six member 
countries of the so-called common mar- 
ket with the other members of OEEC 
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on a multilateral basis. If these nego- 
tiations are successful, it will mean that 
there will be in Europe a large economic 
unit of about 280 million people, with a 
better division of work, production on a 
larger scale, substantially improved 
standards of living, and, very likely, a 
rapidly growing economic activity. Such 
achievements, we can hope, will help to 
improve the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion of the European countries, and this 
should create conditions which would 
enable them to greatly reduce their bar- 
riers on imports of United States goods. 
They will also increase the opportunities 
for profitable investment by American 
corporations in Europe. 

I should like to stress that the perma- 
nent cooperation which is taking place 
within the OEEC is made all the more 
fruitful by the fact that the United 
States and Canada are closely associated 
with its work, and have the possibility 
of participating in all its important dis- 
cussions, 


ANTIRECESSION MEASURES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
March 27, 42 of the 49 Democrats in the 
Senate signed a resolution to the Presi- 
dent, prepared by the able majority lead- 
er, asking the President to prevent the 
Secretary of Agriculture from continuing 
to use “the powers of Government to 
force farm income down below 1957 
levels.” 

That resolution stated: 

We believe that this measure is an act of 
simple justice, and would represent an im- 
portant weapon in the battle against in- 
creasing unemployment. 


The President ignored this plea for the 
American farmer, and vetoed Senate 
Joint Resolution 162. 

Likewise, the Congress now has con- 
clusive evidence of growing desperation 
among our city people, millions of whom 
have been out of work for months. Just 
yesterday, further impressive evidence on 
this serious situation was placed in the 
RECORD. 

On the same day that these facts were 
given the Senate, the President vetoed 
the rivers and harbors bill. 

And also yesterday, the Republican 
leadership in the Senate defeated a meas- 
ure designed to authorize the lending of 
money to our own communities at 3 per- 
cent, despite the fact they have previ- 
ously approved loans to foreign countries 
at interest rates as low as 2.38 percent. 

Mr. President, the Congress has de- 
veloped a number of constructive pro- 
posals for action toward a healthy econ- 
omy. Either the administration should 
accept them, even though they may not 
be perfect in all respects, or come up with 
Positive proposals of their own. 

We have the right to know what, if 
anything, is the administration’s current 
plan for getting us out of this recession. 
Are we going to continue to sit on our 
hands until we have a real depression, 
and then try to work our way out of it 
only at the expense of the health and 
welfare of millions of our own citizens? 
That is the way it was handled in the 
past, which many of us remember only 
too well. 
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As one who, in 1931 and 1932, searched 
desperately for funds to prevent men 
and women from going through the suf- 
ferings which always result from con- 
tinued unemployment, it is difficult for 
me to understand the lack of action in 
this field now characteristic of this ad- 
ministration. 

Our economy, and therefore our na- 
tional security, would now seem to be 
faced with the risks of indecision and 
inaction. 

Recently there has been a great deal 
of talk about getting to the summit. 
But I believe Americans are now becom- 
ing at least as anxious to get out of a 
pit, the pit of the unemployed in which 
so many of our people now find them- 
selves, through no fault of their own. 

Millions of our citizens from the towns 
and from the cities are now joining their 
neighbors on the farms, in the unneces- 
Sary process of losing their homes, their 
savings, and hence some of their pride in 
their citizenship. 

Therefore I ask again, what are the 
plans and programs of this administra- 
tion? 

They do not approve our suggestions. 

What are their suggestions? 


IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
noted columnist, Joseph Alsop, has today 
written a second column which bril- 
liantly dramatizes the human misery 
that is resulting in this country from the 
failure of the Federal Government to 
extend and improve unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Alsop tells an individual human 
story that will burn into the conscience 
of America more deeply than any statis- 
ties, the tragedy and human misery 
flowing throughout America today be- 
cause of the failure of the Government 
to act to help our unemployed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On THE NEVER-NEVER 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

Derrorr.—It is a little hard to believe in 
people like John and Jeannette; but they 
really exist—barely exist at the moment— 
in a gray little street of gray little houses in 
East Detroit. 

John is a fine-looking fellow, 11 years an 
auto worker, who was doing setting-up exer- 
cises when I rang his doorbell because it's 
easy to get out of shape when you're laid 
of.” Jeannette is a sturdy young woman 
whom John met on the assembly line at one 
of the Chrysler auto plants. They are not 
highly skilled workers, but they had over 
$160 a week of take-home pay between them 
before Jeannette lost her job last September. 

“I wouldn’t of believed it until it hap- 
pened,” she said. “Seemed like you’d never 
be laid off when you’d worked steady for 7 
years, like I had.” 

At that time John had the car paid for 
(it was a cash bargain from a fellow worker). 
But the house, the washer, the dryer, the 
television set, and the furniture were all on 
the never-never. Altogether the payments 
then amounted to $83 a month (although 
John and Jeannette had never added them 
up, and Jeannette commented, “Gee, that’s 
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awful” when I did the sum for them). Yet, 
with Jeannette already jobless, they went in 
hock for another $200 to buy Christmas 
presents at one of the cheap Detroit stores 
that will almost sell toilet paper on time. 
Three weeks later John, too, was laid off. 

“If I'd knew that, I'd never of went so deep 
at Christmas,” said John ruefully. But the 
deed was done. Today Jeannette’s unem- 
ployment benefits have run out and the 
family has nothing but John's benefits of 
$43 a week. With time payments swollen to 
$108 a month by the Christmas splurge they 
and their boy live mainly on spaghetti. 
Worst of all, John’s benefits will also run out 
in another 13 weeks. But even now they 
seem to have no sense of onrushing catas- 
trophe. 

What makes John and Jeannette hard to 
believe in, of course, is the curious combina- 
tion of industriousness—for both have always 
been hard, steady workers—with almost 
total, lotus-eating improvidence. They are 
not unusual either. I ran into one young 
auto worker who had lost his job, had got 
married on his unemployment benefits 2 
months later, and had gone on the never- 
never for $850 worth of furniture and ap- 
pliances, with no job prospect and only 17 
weeks of benefits to go. He is on welfare 
now. The wife is pregnant, and their whole 
wretched little apartment smelled of ruin. 

There was another brisk, bustling woman 
who had gone to work at Chrysler against her 
husband's will “because you don't never get 
ahead unless the woman works.” With a big 
combined income, they had signed a really big 
note to a fly-by-night contractor for finish- 
ing their attic as an extra bedroom. Now 
their time payments were $160 a month, or 
exactly half what the still working husband 
earns. The woman commented: “Anyway, 
we still got a little comin’ in, so we're better 
off than a lot of people.” 

At first one hardly knows which is more 
shocking, the rapacity of the never-never 
traders who prey upon these simple people, 
or the shortsighted folly of the people them- 
selves. Nothing, certainly, can excuse the 
dealers selling trash for nothing down, easy 
terms, whose easy terms are such that the 
trash is generally paid for at least twice over. 

But if you reflect on the matter, you can- 
not put the whole blame on these industrial 
workers for their fantastic uses of easy cred- 
it. They live, after all, in a society that 
measures achievement not by inner stand- 
ards but by material objects. 

Day after day, there are the voices, some- 
times very respectable voices, warning them 
they have achieved nothing if their plumb- 
ing merely flushes but is not orchid colored, 
or if their cars merely get them from here to 
there but do not look like dropsical juke- 
boxes. 

Then, too, the really monstrous use of 
credit they have been making has been per- 
mitted, and even encouraged by the society 
leaders, The auto manufacturers were not 
the least powerful of those who pressed the 
Federal Reserve Board to relax installment- 
buying rules. And if tens of thousands of 
the General Motors workers, for instance, have 
outrageously mortgaged themselves because 
of overconfidence in their job security, they 
have judged their job security by the fore- 
casts of General Motors’ president, Harlow 
Curtice, who so often swept aside every sug- 
gestion that the American automobile market 
might perhaps become saturated, 


NUCLEAR FALLOUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] has been rousing the 
country to the intense importance of 
American imagination, initiative, and 
action to solve the terrible problem of 
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nuclear fallout. This morning’s Wash- 
ington Post carries a splendid editorial 
commending the Senator from Minne- 
sota for pointing out the deep disadvan- 
tages to the country and the whole Free 
World in our past failure to inform world 
opinion as we have detected Soviet tests 
and the fallout danger that they con- 
stitute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MISLEADING OURSELVES 

One of the problems in dealing with the 
Russians, it is often assumed with con- 
siderable plausibility, is that they tend to 
believe their own propaganda. There is now 
a danger that the same thing may be hap- 
pening in the United States on the question 
of nuclear-test detection. 

For many months a principal argument 
used by those opposing suspension of nu- 
clear tests is that the United States and its 
allies could not be sure they had detected 
camouflaged Soviet tests. This has been at 
best a tendentious argument, because the 
practicability of detecting significant tests 
has long been demonstrated. Now Senator 
HUMPHREY has disclosed that this country 
detected an underground Soviet explosion 
5,650 miles away on March 25. Mr. HUM- 
PHREY also has been divulging a great deal 
of information about fallout from recent 
dirty Soviet tests which the administration 
itself has declined to make public. 

The contention is that the administration 
could not publicize all it knows of Soviet 
tests without compromising its means of 
detection, There may be some point to this, 
but we suspect that it is by no means the 
whole reason. Disclosure of the accuracy of 
the detection system might also undercut 
the position of those who insist on no com- 
promise in continuing nuclear tests. The 
explanation that this country must keep the 
Russians guessing as to how much it knows 
makes no sense. 

Think of the disadvantages the West is 
suffering by failing to inform world opinion. 
If in fact the Russians seriously contami- 
nated the atmosphere with their recent test 
series, why should this not be told to the 
Japanese and anxious Europeans? Cer- 
tainly such knowledge would undercut the 
propaganda effect of the recent Soviet ges- 
ture in unilateral suspension. Moreover, it 
would supply some useful leverage to the 
Western Allies as they dicker with the Rus- 
sians on the diplomatic preliminaries to a 
summit meeting. 

Dr. James R. Killian has made a report to 
the President on the feasibility of inspection 
to detect nuclear tests. If there are genuine 
security reasons why the entire report can- 
not be made public, surely it ought to be 
possible to release the substance. The ad- 
ministration would be in a lot better posi- 
tion to justify what it does on the nuclear- 
test question if it would be candid. Let 
those who want more tests of “clean” weap- 
ons state their case honestly, without the 
artificial shield of the detection argument; 
and let the administration tell the essentials 
of what it knows about the Soviet tests, 
Why in heaven's name should this country 
be covering up for the Russians? 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE CURRENT RECESSION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard with the deepest interest the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE] with relation to 
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the letter he has asked to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is always very elo- 
quent. I notice he has left the Chamber, 
and Iam sorry that is so. 

I listened with very great interest to 
the remarks of the Senator from Wis- 
consin on the question of the attitude 
of the President and what he calls the 
minority as to recession measures. 

Mr. President, I will yield to no one in 
my own recognition of the seriousness 
of the present recession, in terms of its 
implications to our people and my de- 
termination to do everything I humanly 
can as a Senator in supporting govern- 
mental measures to deal with the reces- 
sion. But I believe that is quite different 
from an uncritical acceptance of every 
piece of legislation which is laid upon 
the desk and which is stamped an anti- 
recession measure. I believe that by 
taking the action suggested we would 
only hurt further the people who are 
harmed by the recession. We must not 
join in any such uncritical acceptance 
of everything which is said to be justi- 
fied as an antirecession move, 

To be very practical, unemployment 
compensation should and must be ex- 
tended to those whose benefits have ex- 
pired. We on this side of the aisle have 
sponsored a bill for that purpose. ‘The 
President has asked enactment of such 
legislation. I see, however, we are de- 
bating the community facilities bill, and 
we are not debating the bill we should be 
debating, which is a bill to make possible 
unemployment compensation where such 
has expired for the people who through 
no fault of their own are unemployed. 

I suggest, Mr. President, it is the other 
side—not we—who control the Congress. 
The President has vetoed a bill which he 
labeled as an irresponsible expenditure 
of large sums of money for certain rivers 
and harbors projects. 

I might point out that some urgently 
necessary projects for the State of New 
York were included in the bill, but, Mr. 
President, that is not going to induce me 
to spend money which must be hus- 
banded exactly for the purpose of fight- 
ing the recession or to support a bill 
which contains irresponsible provisions 
simply because it is labeled an antireces- 
sion measure. 

Mr. President, I believe it is high time 
we made the record perfectly clear in 
regard to this matter. I may disagree 
with some of my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle upon one measure or an- 
other. I often do, and I undoubtedly 
will do so in the future. However, I 
cannot stand by and allow criticism to 
be made broadly and generally of the 
fact that every time a Senator votes 
“no” on some measure, it means he is 
not trying to stem the recession. I do 
not believe that is true at all; and I 
think the American people are much too 
adult to take such an uncritical attitude 
with respect to the performance of their 
Senators. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
think it is high time for the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
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to take some definite action on a bill 
which has been pending before the 
Congress for many years. I speak of 
the humane slaughtering bill, H. R. 8308, 
which has passed the House and is now 
pending in the Senate. Legislation of 
this character is urgently needed and it 
seems to me that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry should ex- 
pedite consideration of the bill. 

In view of the strong and forceful 
stand of the New York Times on this 
proposed legislation, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks a 
recent editorial from that great news- 
paper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMANE SLAUGHTER 

If you have beef, pork, or lamb for dinner 
today you may be interested to know that 
the animal from which it comes was very 
probably slaughtered in a process so revolt- 
ingly brutal as to nauseate you if you 
stopped to think about it. 

There is no good reason why the American 
people should put up with the kind of need- 
less cruelty practiced in most, though not 
all, of our slaughterhouses. It is a hopeful 
sign that, in reporting a moderate humane- 
slaughter bill, the House Committee on Agri- 
culture noted that the volume of mail * * * 
on this subject is the largest the committee 
has ever received on any single matter.” 

This measure (H. R. 8308) recently passed 
the House. It is admittedly a compromise; 
but it does establish for the first time as 
national policy that livestock should be 
slaughtered only by the “most humane prac- 
ticable methods.” It requires the Secretary 
of Agriculture to determine such methods, 
and it provides that the Federal Government 
shall purchase meat only from packers who 
use such methods. This kind of pressure 
should eventually force the entire industry 
to abandon present cruel practices. 

The House bill is now awaiting action in 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, of 
which Mr. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, is chair- 
man. Alternative measures to provide for 
additional study of the situation are merely 
devices for delay and are entirely unsatis- 
factory. The humane-slaughter legislation 
ought to be reported and passed as is. And 
after that, another mild bill (S. 2489) provid- 
ing for humane trapping deserves equally 
favorable consideration, to put an end to the 
unspeakable agonies suffered by millions of 
fur bearers every year in the merciless jaws 
of the steel trap. 


VETO OF RIVERS AND HARBORS 
BILL 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, partisan critics have already 
charged that President Eisenhower’s 
veto of the rivers and harbors bill yes- 
terday is an example of administration 
inaction. The truth, it seems to me, is 
just the opposite: That the President’s 
veto is another demonstration of his 
courageous leadership and his determi- 
nation to act in the best interests of the 
Nation. 

To emphasize the facts in this case, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point in my remarks 
an editorial in this morning’s New York 
Times entitled “Passing Up the Pork,” 
which praises the President for his cour- 
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age and high sense of public interest 
in vetoing the bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 16, 1958] 
Passtnc UP THE PORK 

President Eisenhower has again shown the 
courage of his convictions and a high sense 
of public interest by vetoing for the second 
time in 2 years a rivers-and-harbors bill con- 
taining more than its quota of succulent 
tidbits scooped straight out of the pork bar- 
rel. 

If he had signed this measure in the ultra- 
political form passed by Congress, the Presi- 
dent would have been giving his approval to 
a number of projects on terms which, as he 
said in his brief and pointed veto message, 
would have destroyed “some of the most im- 
portant governmental policies in the field of 
water-resources development.” He men- 
tioned some projects, for instance, on which 
local sharing of costs with the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have been inadequate; some 
on which full reports had not yet even been 
submitted to Congress “under legally estab- 
lished procedures”; some which “have no eco- 
nomic justification,” and so forth. 

On the question of local participation in 
cost-sharing, the President made an espe- 
cially telling argument: “Authorization of 
water-resources projects on the terms pro- 
vided for in the bill would result in the loss 
of the best test yet devised for insuring that 
a project is sound—the willingness of local 
people to invest their own money in a joint 
enterprise with the Federal Government.” 

In urging a month ago that the President 
veto this bill when it reached him, we pointed 
out that even as an antirecession measure 
it made no sense, It would take months or 
even years for many of the projects it would 
authorize to get under way. Furthermore, 
there is already an authorized backlog of sev- 
eral billion dollars’ worth of such public 
works. 

However, to be against this particular 
rivers-and-harbors bill, envisaging expendi- 
ture of some $1.7 billion, is not to be against 
all such bills. The President himself urged 
Congress to pass separate legislation author- 
izing some of the projects contained in the 
bill he just vetoed. It was the all-inclusive 
character of this measure, containing much 
that is bad along with much that is good, 
to which he justifiably and effectively took 
exception. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I com- 
mend President Eisenhower for his cour- 
age and judgment in vetoing the Rivers 
and Harbors bill. 

It was unfortunate that many entirely 
worthy projects were included in such an 
omnibus bill and had to be disapproved 
along with other proposals for spending 
that were unwarranted at this time. 
However, this was an unavoidable situa- 
tion, and the President had no choice but 
to veto the entire measure. 

The President’s action was notable for 
two very simple reasons: First, there is 
great pressure on the Government these 
days to indiscriminately accelerate 
public spending under the mistaken no- 
tion that this will somehow miraculously 
revive the economy; and second, because 
there are many “pet projects” included 
in this legislation. 

However, the overall economic welfare 
of the country must be kept uppermost 
in mind. In his veto message, Mr. 
Eisenhower adequately outlined eight 
of the major defects of the bill. He 
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made a very convincing argument 
against the theory of the spenders that 
such legislation is needed to stimulate 
the economy. He pointed out: 

At the present time there is a backlog of 
Public-works projects estimated to cost 
nearly $5 billion. With a few minor excep- 
tions, it would be many months, even years 
in the case of larger projects, before the nec- 
essary plans could be completed and actual 
construction started on the new projects 
which this bill would authorize. 


Furthermore, as the President said, 
significant steps have already been taken 
to accelerate Federal construction activi- 
ties—that is, worthy projects which will 
in the immediate future, and not 5 or 10 
years from now, prove a stimulus to the 
national economy. 

Now is not the time, Mr. President, to 
give in to panic or pressure, to be swayed 
by the arguments of the spenders who are 
always impatient with the fiscally sound 
approaches to our long-range problems. 
Nor is it the time to be thinking first of 
our own areas and districts and of the 
national well-being only as an after- 
thought. 

The President has shown courage and 
wisdom in vetoing this bill. 


THE IMPACT OF THE MUTUAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM ON THE 
UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Thursday, April 10, Hon. C. 
Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, delivered an ex- 
cellent address entitled “The Impact of 
the Mutual-Security Program on the 
United States Economy,” before the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association at 
its meeting in Washington. 

After carefully describing the intimate 
relation of the mutual-security program 
to our Nation’s safety, Under Secretary 
Dillon then set forth with clarity the 
meaning of the program for the national 
economy and our own well-being. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
formative address be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE IMPACT OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM ON THE UNITED STATES ECONOMY— 
SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE C. DOUGLAS Dm. 
LON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, AT THE NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., APRIL 10, 1958 
I appreciate the opportunity of talking to 

members of the National Security Industrial 

Association. The strength of your organiza- 

tion and the reputation which you have 

earned constitute another monument to 

James Forrestal. His hope that the Military 

Establishment and American industry would 

work as partners in peace as they do in the 

crisis of war is being fulfilled through the 

NSIA. I know that he would be proud of this 

partnership. 

It was suggested that I speak on the mu- 
tual security program, a subject as timely 
as it is important. In the time at my dis- 
posal, I doubt if I could cover the many 
aspects of this program and do justice to any 
of them. I would prefer to discuss certain 
of our objectives and give you some idea of 
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the impact of the mutual security program 
on the economy of the United States. 

This is a subject that falls rather directly 
into my bailiwick. Under a recent reorgani- 
zation at the Department of State, I was 

responsibility for coordinating the 

mutual security program with other re- 

lated foreign policies and programs. This 

coordinating responsibility includes the ac- 

tivities of the International Cooperation Ad- 

ministration and the military assistance pro- 
of the Department of Defense. 

The objective of this newly assigned re- 
sponsibility is to insure that our foreign 
economic policy travels in the same direction 
as our foreign policy. As I am sure you 
gentlemen know, both policies have the same 
goal and that goal is to advance the security 
and well-being of the United States and its 

e. 

poA travels and talks in various parts of 
the country—and in Washington, too—I 
frequently get the impression that people 
think there is nothing “mutual” in the mu- 
tual security program. They seem to feel 
that we take our national budget, decide 
somewhat arbitrarily that 5 percent of it 
should be allotted to this thing called for- 
eign aid and that we then hand over this 
sum of money for the nations of the Free 
World to spend as they see fit—with perhaps 
a modest amount of supervision. 

The exact opposite is the truth of the 

matter. This year we are asking the Con- 

for $3,942,000,000. Of this amount, 
$2,635,000,000 is for military assistance and 
defense support. 

The estimates of the needs of the Free 
World nations in building up their defensive 
strength are not supplied by the recipient 
countries. The military estimates are drawn 
up by the Department of Defense acting 
through military assistance advisory groups 
assigned to the country or area. The United 
States makes the final decision of who gets 
how much in every instance. And we con- 
trol the purse strings and continue to con- 
trol them every step of the way. 

The estimates for technical cooperation 
and the other forms of grant assistance are 
made by specialists within the International 
Cooperation Administration, with the help 
of area and country specialists from the 

ent of State. And again let me 
say—we control the spending. 

The purpose of the mutual security pro- 
gram can be simply stated. We seek peace- 
ful progress among the entire community 
of nations. There is nothing altruistic 
about this. Peace is in our national self- 
interest. 

We face two challenges to peaceful prog- 
ress in the world we live in. The first of 
these is the military challenge of the Soviet 
bloc. To meet this challenge we have en- 
tered into a system of defensive alliances 
with 42 nations of the Free World. And, 
as the strongest link in this defensive chain, 
we are playing the dominant role in build- 
ing total strength to deter further Commu- 
nist expansion. We do not play the domi- 
nant role from a money or manpower stand- 
point—only in materiel. Since 1950 we have 
spent approximately $20 billion to build 
the military strength of our Free World allies. 
During this same time these allies have 
spent more than $122 billion—or better than 
$6 for every dollar we have spent. Their 
contribution in manpower comes to more 
than 314 million men under arms, a total 
considerably larger than the entire Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

The second challenge we face in striving 
for peaceful progress is an economic one. 
Since World War II, 20 new nations 
have come into being. These 20 nations 
have about 750 million people. They total 
nearly one-third of the world’s population. 
Each of these nations has emerged from 
years, sometimes centuries, of colonial sta- 


tus. Each has had a close, intimate, personal 
relationship with disease, ignorance, and 
poverty. 

The United States has been trying to help 
the peoples of the less developed nations 
since the end of World War II. During 
Joseph Stalin’s lifetime, Russia showed not 
the slightest interest in the hopes and as- 
pirations of these peoples. But since Stalin’s 
death in 1953, the Soviet Union has “dis- 
covered” the existence of the 750 million 
people in these 20 nations. Instead of 
bluster, bullying, and bullets, the Commu- 
nists have turned to blandishments in an 
effort to win the newly independent coun- 
tries. In some places they have made con- 
siderable headway. 

The Communists are mounting this offen- 
sive with the same zeal, the same determi- 
nation, and the same disregard for truth that 
seems to characterize their actions. They 
tell the less-developed nations that our de- 
mocracy is a freak, a phony. They don't 
tell them that 6 percent of the world’s peo- 
ples living under this democracy produce 40 
percent of the world’s goods, As Winston 
Churchill might say, “Some freak, some 
phony.” 

This economic cold war between the So- 
viet Union and the United States is waxing 
warm. They have wooed the less-developed 
nations with $1.6 billion in loans and grants 
during the past 3 years with the obvious pur- 
pose of leading them away from the Free 
World and into the Soviet camp. We can- 
not afford to lose this cold war without 
gravely endangering our national security. 
The challenge is fully as important as the 
military challenge. If these new nations 
slip one by one into the Soviet orbit, we 
will become beleaguered, encircled, and 
finally strangled. It is certain that our 
standard of living will change radically if 
the immense raw material resources of the 
Middle East and Far East are denied us. It 
is certain, too, that the Soviet Union does 
not intend to fight this economic war ac- 
cording to any Marquess of Queensbury rules. 

Our chief reliance in this economic com- 
petition is on the development loan fund, 
through which we can lend mutual-security 
funds to the newly developing countries for 
projects that will help them along on the 
road toward industrial development. These 
loans can be made on an attractive basis, 
often repayable in local currency, and they 
fill a need which cannot be met by other 
loaning agencies such as the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank. We are asking 
$625 million for this project. Without these 
funds we would be entering the ring against 
the Soviets with one hand tied behind our 
backs. 

Most people in America today appear to 
have given up on the 19th century concept 
that the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans con- 
stitute a heaven-sent protection from at- 
tack. In the world we live in, Chicago is 
6%4 hours from Moscow by bomber, and 
Washington, D. C., may well be 64% minutes 
from a missile fired by submarine. 

Today we understand that there is an in- 
terdependence of nations. Space weapons 
make distant peoples our neighbors. The 
theory of dispersal of men and bases and 
the need for strong allies seem readily ap- 
parent. And these are the goals of the 
mutual-security program. 

Now some of you may feel that the mu- 
tual-security program is well worth while but 
hardly the kind of activity we should be 
indulging in when 5,200,000 Americans are 
reported to be looking for work. 

This program involves the security of the 
United States—directly and indirectly, now 
and for the future. We are not now and 
must never be in the position of being un- 
able to afford our own security. The entire 


mutual-security program costs each of us 
the equivalent of an airmail stamp a day, 
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and I might point out that the $3.9 billion. 
for this year’s program is about one-fourth 
of what we spend each year for liquor and 
tobacco. 

If anybody thinks the mutual security 
program is a “do-good” charitable proposi- 
tion, they might be interested in what Gen. 
Nathan Twining, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has to say about. it: 

“The cold facts of the matter are that the 
security of the United States depends upon 
our collective security system, which, in 
turn, depends upon our military assistance 
program. There may be some alternative to 
collective security and military assistance. 
Maybe those who make the broad charge 
that all money spent in this area goes down 
the rathole know what the alternative is 
but so far no responsible military man has 
been able to think of it.” 

But, aside from the security aspects of the 
matter, the mutual security program can be 
considered a very strong plank in the anti- 
recession drive. to Mr. Sprague, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, approxi- 
mately 85 cents of every dollar spent under 
the military assistance program will be 
spent right here in the United States. We 
estimate that between 75 and 80 cents of 
every dollar of mutual security funds will 
be used to buy the products of American 
farms and factories. And practically all the 
rest of the money will sooner or later return 
to bolster our economy. 

I would like to use a few dollars and cents 
figures to give you an idea of just what this 
program means to the industry of the United 
States and to our entire economy. Here are 
some of our purchases in 1 year in the 
United States: 


Million 


And listen to this one— 

Military equipment, $1.443 billion. 

Now I don't need to point out to this 
group that this $1.443 billion for military 
equipment fans out to hundreds of sub- 
contractors and suppliers in very walk of 
American life. A recent non-Government 
witness before Congress stated that, in his 
opinion, 1 million jobs were directly or in- 
directly due to the mutual security pro- 
gram. Those of us directly connected with 
this program have never used a figure higher 
than 600,000 jobs. But, whichever figure 
you prefer is very sizable; and this hardly 
seems to be the time to put any of these 
workers into the job pool. 

In addition to the direct purchases which 
I have mentioned is the tidy sum of $58 
million which was paid last year to United 
States-flag exporters to carry the goods of 
the mutual security program to the na- 
tions of the Free World. 

Let me make it clear that we are not try- 
ing to buy friends under the mutual se- 
curity program. We are not trying to give 
everyone our American standard of living. 

We are trying to build strong allies—allies 
whose strength combined with ours will de- 
ter aggression in any part of the world. We 
are trying to help the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America to achieve a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

It is in our own national self-interest to 
get these hundreds of millions of people in- 
to the market place of the world where they 
ean buy the goods of the world’s largest 
trader—America. This program to improve 
the buying power of one-third of the world’s 
population should appeal to every business- 
man. 
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This economic war with Russia is a chal- 
lenge to you as businessmen. We are the 
world’s largest exporter and the world’s 
largest importer. We have the highest 
standard of living in the history of the world 
and we are, unquestionably, the world’s most 
privileged people. 

We are being challenged in a field where 
we are the defending champion. We are be- 
ing challenged by a nation whose own stand- 
ard of living is lower than that of some of 
the countries she rules. We are being chal- 
lenged by a nation whose per capita income 
is $308 as compared to our per capita income 
of nearly $2,500. 

But we are also being challenged by the 
nation with the second highest gross na- 
tional product in the world. And Soviet in- 
dustrial strength is growing at a rate of 10 
percent a year versus our own growth of 4 
percent. We are being challenged by the 
nation with the largest standing peacetime 
army and the largest fleet of submarines in 
the history of the world. We are being chal- 
lenged by a godless nation that has never 
disavowed its objective of world domination. 

In 1924 Lenin said, “First we will take East- 
ern Europe, next the masses of Asia and fi- 
nally we will encircle the last bastion of cap- 
italism—the United States. We shall not 
have to attack it, it will fall like overripe 
fruit into our hands.” 

There is the blueprint and the Soviet's 
have accomplished the first objective—the 
seizure of Eastern Europe. We face a tough 
foe and a tough battle. 

We cannot afford to be complacent about 
our own security. And we cannot afford to 
be indifferent to the needs of our allies. We 
must wage this economic war with all our 
resources, both human and material. We 
must fight with all the ingenuity that our 
inventors and scientists and businessmen 
can command. As President Eisenhower has 
said, we must wage total peace to beat the 
Soviets at their game of total cold war. 

I urge you to join and support this Na- 
tion’s effort to achieve peaceful progress 
through the mutual-security program. 


THE WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp several articles which appeared 
in the Minneapolis Star dealing with the 
World Health Organization, which will 
meet in Minneapolis for 3 weeks start- 
ing on May 26. These excellent articles 
were written by Bob Murphy, a staff 
writer of the Minneapolis Star. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of April 7, 1958] 
Meer Here To Note 10TH Year or WHO 
(By Bob Murphy) 

On May 26, in Minneapolis Auditorium, a 
gentleman named Dr. Sabih Hassan Al- 
Wahbi, the former Health Minister of Iraq, 
will bang a gavel and open the lith annual 
assembly of World Health Organization. 

The assembly will mark the 10th anni- 
versary of WHO, but the anniversary date 
is not May 26 but today, April 7, 1958. Ten 
years ago WHO came into being when the 
26th member of United Nations ratified its 
constitution. 

The first 2 days of the assembly will be 
devoted to an anniversary celebration. 
Delegates from 85 nations and 3 territories 
will then meet for 3 weeks on WHO business. 
It will be the third assembly held outside 
of Geneva, Switzerland, WHO's home. 

The second assembly was held in New York, 
the eighth in Mexico City. The Minneapolis 
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assembly comes as a result of an invitation 
to World Health Organization to meet here 
during Minnesota's centennial year. Dr. Al- 
Wahbi, WHO president this year, will see 
this part of the world for the first time. 

WHO may seem at first glance to be distant 
from us, as distant as the other side of the 
world, where its influence reaches. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. WHO has 
its active interests in Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota. Our position as a world-renowned 
health center lent weight, in fact, to the 
Minneapolis invitation. 

The idea of WHO came into being in 1945, 
when the Charter of the United Nations was 
drawn up in San Francisco, Calif. Brazil 
proposed that health be included in the 
United Nations Charter as one of the vital 
factors in the shaping of world peace. Its 
lineage, however, is much older than that. 

WHO was set up the following year in New 
York and operated as an interim body until 
ratification of memberships by 26 nations 
could give it formal organization. A cholera 
epidemic in Egypt in 1947 gave it impetus. 
In September of that year but 19 nations 
had ratified. 

Operating as an interim commission, how- 
ever, WHO rounded up medical supplies, 
called an assembly of experts and pitched 
into the cholera battle. Before the epidemic 
was over, 10 more nations had ratified, and 
the first world health assembly could be 
called for June 24, 1948. 

WHO became heir to older organizations 
which had worked in the field of interna- 
tional health—Office Internationale d'Hy- 
giene Publique, Health Organization of the 
League of Nations, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Health Division, and 
others, 

Its first Director General was Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, Victoria, Canada, an articulate 
Canadian who shaped the budding organi- 
zation. He served for 5 years, to be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. M. G. Candau, a Brazilian, who 
at the end of a 5-year term has agreed to 
serve for 2 more years. 

How can WHO be described? As a paper- 
thin organization with sinews of steel. 
Think of any Minnesota small town in the 
1,000-population class. Barely more than 
that many people carry on the work of WHO 
throughout the world. Its home and field 
staff are no larger than that. 

It has vast resources of other expert help, 
however. On some 34 expert panels, each 
devoted to a major field of health activity, 
more than 1,000 authorities throughout the 
world serve, 250 of them from the United 
States, and a number of those from Minne- 
sota. 

Periodically, expert committees are drafted 
from these panels to meet and discuss cur- 
rent health problems and how to combat 
them. These experts get expenses, but no 
pay; they serve on their own time, or are 
loaned by the organizations paying their 
salaries. 

WHO's world coverage is broken down into 
six regional organizations: (1) for the 
Americas, with the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau in Washington serving as regional 
agency; (2) Europe, with offices in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; (3) the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, with offices in Alexandria, Egypt; (4) 
Africa, south of the Sahara, with offices in 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa; (5) 
Southeast Asia, with offices in New Delhi, 
India; and (6) the western Pacific, with of- 
fices in Manila, the Philippines. 

Through these offices, WHO acts as a co- 
ordinating service for the activities of many 
other health organizations, most national, 
some worldwide. It lends expert help, but 
will move into a country only on that coun- 
try's invitation. It suggests the best way to 
meet that country’s health problem, whether 
it be disease, education, nutrition, or any- 
thing else, 
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[From the Minneapolis Star of April 8, 1958] 


WHO AMERICAN Proygects Grew From 1 
TO 150 IN 10 YEARS 
(By Bob Murphy) 

The address of Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, the regional body of the World 
Health Organization, in Washington is 1501 
New Hampshire Avenue NW. Or rather, 
that’s part of its address. 

The Bureau, well known to the initiated as 
PASB, occupies not only the building at 
that number, but has spilled over into the 
building next door, and to a third across 
the street—just as, as part of WHO, it is 
spilling out into the Americas. 

PASB is unique among WHO regional 
organizations in that it was functioning long 
before WHO was formed. (Its title, Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, incidentally, 
while technically accurate, is an occasional 
minor headache; people now and then call to 
get advice about plumbing.) 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau is the 
oldest international health organization in 
the world. Its roots go back as far as 1873, 
with regional conferences in Latin America, 
and international conferences in the United 
States in 1881. 

It was formally organized, however, in 1902, 
following the second International Confer- 
ence of American States in Mexico City, where 
a resolution was passed. Organization was 
completed in Washington later that year at 
the first of 14 Pan American sanitary con- 
ferences, 

To “lend its best ald and experience toward 
the widest possible protection of public 
health,” it was given a budget of $5,000. 

The Pan American Sanitary Code of 1924, 
a treaty ratified by each of the 21 American 
Republics, gave the Bureau a broader au- 
thority, and it established close relationships 
with the various national health services, 
which supplied technical help to PASB. 

The growth of the Bureau, meanwhile, had 
been gradual; from an initial $5,000 budget, 
its funds grew by 1947 to only $115,000. 

In the next 2 years the organization bur- 
geoned. World Health Organization came 
into being, and found in the Sanitary Bureau 
a readymade regional office for the Americas. 

In 1949, it formally became the WHO office, 
and its budget increased to about $2 million 
a year. 

Last year its budget was in the neighbor- 
hood of $3 million, but that told only a small 
part of the story. It had authority over the 
spending of some $18 million from other 
funds, as well as an administrative hand in 
the expenditure of other vast amounts of 
money. 

In 1946 there was one health project of a 
member nation given direct assistance by the 
Bureau. The annual report for 1956 showed 
150 projects. 

As the World Health Organization works 
through six regional offices, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau works through zone offices 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina; El Paso, Tex.; 
Guatemala City, Guatemala; Kingston, Ja- 
maica; Lima, Peru; Mexico City, Mexico, and 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

PASB is headed by Dr. Fred L. Soper, a 
pioneer in work controlling yellow fever and 
malaria, and a proponent of the theory of 
total eradication of disease, a concept which 
is now governing the WHO worldwide battle 
against malaria, with good progress. 

Soper is an American, as are many other 
staff members of PASB. Otherwise, however, 
it represents a cosmopolitan group. Dr. Earl 
C. Chamberlayne, an expert on animal-borne 
diseases, is a Canadian. Dr. Alfredo Bica is a 
Brazilian; Ian Carter of the statistical de- 
partment an Australian. Claude Inman, who 
designs and builds educational displays, is an 
Englishman who lived 20 years in Brazil. 

The bureau has employees from Peru, 
Chile, Germany, Argentina, China, Spain, 
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Belgium, Puerto Rico, Cuba, France, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Bolivia, Guatemala, Mexico, and 
many other states. 

All take an oath that they will not be 
bound in their work for the bureau by orders 
from their own countries. American na- 
tionals are processed by the Government em- 
ployees’ loyalty board; oddly enough, other 
nationals need not be. Frequently they take 
American citizenship as their work with 
PASB becomes permanent. 

‘There seems never to have been any ques- 
tion of loyalty to PASB, the work of which 
arouses an intense devotion. Take the case 
of Dr. Louls L, Williams, a distinguished 
authority in the field of malaria. 

After World War I he served as divisional 
director of malaria control in Virginia, set 
up depression malaria-control campaigns, in- 
itiated the campaign for eradication of ma- 
Jaria in the United States, developed the office 
of malaria control in war areas at the start 
of World War IT, and in 1943 was detailed 
to the Army as malariologist in the Mediter- 
ranean theater. 

For 38 years with United States public 
health service, he participated in develop- 
ment of WHO, and in 1948 became chief of 
its division of international health. Came 
the day of retirement, in 1953. But did Dr. 
Williams retire? Not by a long shot. He 
joined the staff of PASB, and continued his 
fight against malaria. 

In 1956, the last year of operation com- 
pletely reported, Soper outlined four areas of 
the public health field for priorities for in- 
ternational cooperation: 

Eradication: Campaigns against malaria; 
yaws, a disfiguring disease for which penicil- 
lin is proving a remedy; smallpox, reduced 
greatly in incidence; and Aedes aegypti, the 
mosquito which carries the urban form of 
yellow fever. 

Application of new and more efficient 
methods against other communicable dis- 
eases—tuberculosis, leprosy, polio among 
them. 

Strengthening of national health services. 

Development of new activities in the fields 
of chronic disease, occupational health, food, 
and drug services, and nuclear energy. 

While a large part of this activity pertains 
to the American tropics, Soper will tell you 
that the United States is in need of some 
work. 

The Aedes aegypti mosquito is prevalent 
through the southeastern United States. It 
has, now, no source of the yellow fever virus, 
but intrusion by inadvertence of a case or 
cases might result in a widespread epidemic. 

The eradication concept against disease 
will not work with yellow fever, because it is 
present in the jungle, in animals, carried by 
high-flying mosquitoes which it would be im- 
possible to kill off. 

These are jungle mosquitoes, however, and 
do not invade towns. It is when one of them 
infects a man in the jungle, he carries the 
disease into a city, and Aedes aegypti picks 
it up, that urban epidemics come about. 

The key here, says Soper, is eradication of 
Aedes aegypti. This can be accomplished. 
It requires work and speed, but Soper has an 
example to point to. 

In 1930 he spotted an invasion of the 
Anopheles gambiae mosquito, a North African 
form, in Natal, Brazil. It is a persistent 
carrier of malaria, and had apparently been 
inadvertently imported by a French destroyer 
from Dakar. It was originally confined to a 
square mile or less. 

By the time Soper’s preaching on the issue 
started a full-fledged campaign, Anopheles 
gambiae had caused 200,000 cases of malaria, 
had spread 185 kilometers, and was an active 
danger. He got after it in 1937 in a total 
eradication campaign. By October, 1940, it 
was destroyed. 

Soper and his staff spent another year and 
a half looking for it, but by then the beast 
was dead. 
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[From the Minneapolis Star of April 9, 1958] 
WHO Lixe UNITED STATES HEALTH SERVICE 
(By Bob Murphy) 

To develop another analogy descriptive of 
the World Health Organization, which will 
be centered in Minneapolis with its llth 
assembly opening May 26, take a look at 
United States Public Health Service. 

The Public Health Service is to our States 
what WHO is to its member nations—with, 
however, a couple of important differences. 

One is in size. WHO has a staff of around 
1,000, Public Health Service of around 20,000. 
The WHO budget, to be acted upon at the 
Assembly this year, will be a little more than 
$14 million, the Public Health Service budget 
runs around $500 million a year. On the 
other hand, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
the WHO regional office for the Americas, 
has a staff of about 500, and a budget of 
about $3 million. 

Dr. Leroy E. Burney, as Surgeon General, 
heads Public Health Service. More directly 
involved with WHO, however, is Dr. H. van 
Zile Hyde, Chief of the Division of Interna- 
tional Health of Public Health Service, and 
a member of the 18-man executive board of 
WHO. 

He was chairman of the board in 1955, and 
represented it at the world health assem- 
bly; he has attended all other assemblies 
as a member of the delegation from the 
United States since 1948. He was a dele- 
gate to the international health conference 
at which WHO was set up in 1946. 

He explained the differences between 
Public Health Service and WHO in his 
Washington office. One is in size; but-Pub- 
lic Health Service operates hospitals and re- 
search laboratories, while WHO, a research 
eoordinator, runs none itself, Public Health 
Service has more authority. Through ICC, 
it can control health in interstate com- 
merce. 

It also has local authority over the 
quality and standards of products—vaccines, 
serums, etc. WHO gets its authority from 
the acceptance of various countries of its 
recommendations; if they accept, they are 
bound to follow closely. Most countries ac- 
cept sanitary regulations without question. 

Otherwise the modus operandi is similar. 
Public Health Service goes into State pro- 
grams only on request. WHO goes into na- 
tional programs only on request of the 
nations. 

Public Health Service’s elbow-rubbing 
with WHO is through the International 
Cooperation Administration, a State De- 
partment agency once headed by Harold E. 
Stassen. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration works closely with WHO, the two 
having largely bilateral programs. 

On the other hand, ICA, which has the 
same basic membership as WHO, keeps close- 
ly in touch with the Public Health Service 
International Office, which supplies technical 
assistance and personnel, as does WHO. ICA 
this year, for instance, is spending $23 mil- 
lion in the antimalaria campaign, more than 
the budgets of WHO and its regional office, 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, put together. 

Of that total, $5 million goes to WHO, $2 
million to the Bureau. ICA has some 400 
Americans in foreign service. More than 
half of them are on loan from the Public 
Health Service. 

Other Public Health Service men are on 
Ioan to Pan American, and others are regu- 
larly made available for training courses and 
seminars. 

Inasmuch as many other organizations 
participate in public-health programs—that 
will make another story—WHO coordinates 
efforts and obviates duplication. 

Not too many Americans serve with WHO, 
although there is a respectable re ta- 


tion. WHO field staff salary levels are not 
adequate to attract American personnel, even 
though tax free, 
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‘There are many, however, who go to under- 
developed countries to get broadening experi- 
ence, to learn to deal with different cul- 
tures, conditions, and nationalities. Be- 
sides, there is an eagerness to impart Ameri- 
ean know-how. 

“We are humble, however,” said Dr. Hyde. 
“We don’t forget that some important dis- 
coveries—the transquilizers, the antibiotics, 
the sulfa drugs, DDT—came from outside.” 

The participation of WHO in domestic and 
international health campaigns has raised 
the status of public-health people in their 
own countries, Hyde pointed out. An impor- 
tant factor has been the training of still 
more people, the ICA sponsoring many fel- 
Tlowships for foreign students in this coun- 
try, added to those sent for training by 
WHO. 

(Dr. Fred Soper, director of Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, believes this will be one 
of the important trends in the future. “We 
could use bigger budgets and spend more 
money advantageously, much more,” he has 
said. “But not until we get the proper peo- 
ple for field and administrative work.“) 

“It is not our intention to overwhelm WHO 
and the Pan American Bureau,” said Hyde. 
Rather, ICA and his service prefer to work 
on the same theory, that strategic expendi- 
ture of thousands will spur the added local 
spending of millions in health campaigns, 

And in this same spirit, the interchange 
is two way. While public-health service and 
ICA are in a state of wealth compared to 
WHO and Pan American, WHO makes grants 
to public-health service. It has provided 
$10,000 for a shigella center laboratory and 
$1,000 for an influenza center lab. 


[From the Minneapolis Star of April 10, 1958] 
INITIALLY, WHO Groups NEED UNRAVELING 
(By Bob Murphy) 

The nature of World Health Organization— 
WHO—might be illustrated in part by alpha- 
bet soup. 

WHO cooperates with, or keeps in touch 
with, myriad organizations. To shorten up 
official language, the initials of many—many? 
all—of these are used in bulletins, and this 
may make the bulletin somewhat unintel- 
ligible to a layman without a glossary. 

Some sets of initials are well known. 

UNICEF, for example, is United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
It is found involved in many WHO projects, 
wherever the health of mothers or children 
are concerned. UNICEF may be a healthy 
contributor, but not in cash. 

Its contributions are in the form of sup- 
plies, from trucks and bulldozers to spray 
tanks to medicines. 

PASB, as another example, stands for Pan 
American Sanitary Board, the Washington 
organization which serves as regional office 
for WHO for the Americas. PASO, however, 
is Pan American Sanitary Organization, 
PASB’s governing body. 

We have talked about ICA, International 
Cooperation Administration, a State Depart- 
ment organization which works with WHO 
and PASB in many projects and has its own 
bilateral program not necessarily connected 
with WHO. FAO, the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, cooperates in 
many instances. 

UNTAA is the United Nation’s Technical 
Assistance Administration, UNETAP the U. 
N. Expanded Technical Assistance Program. 
USPHS is United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Then we have AIDIS, the Inter-American 
Association of Sanitary Engineering. And 
OAS, the Organization of American States, a 
group of American Republics. And CCTA/ 
OAS, the Coordinating Committee in Techni- 
cal Assistance of OAS, and OAS/TA, Organi- 
zation of American States-Technical Assist- 
ance. 
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There is INCAP, the Institute of Nutrition 
of Central America and Panama, researching 
into nutritional deficiencies. And PAU, the 
Pan American Union. And TAB, the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board, and ILO, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization; ICAO, the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Administration; 
ITAA, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
and IA-ECOSOC, the Inter-American Econ- 
omic and Social Council. 

Some initial designations appear to have 
foreign origin. CINVA stands for Inter- 
American Housing center, CIRSA for Re- 
gional International Committee for Health 
in Agriculture and Livestock. CNEP is Na- 
tional Commission for Eradication of Ma- 
laria, SCSP is Inter-American Cooperation 
Public Health Service. 

Those are all terms taken from the glos- 
sary of the annual report of PASB. 

The annual report of WHO has others— 
ACC for Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination; CIOMS for Council for Inter- 
national Organizations of Medical Sciences; 
ECAFE for Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, ECE and ECLA for 
Economic Commissions for Europe and 
Latin America. 

There are UNKRA, United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency; UNRWA, United 
Nations Relief and Work Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East; ITU Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union; 
WFUNA, the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, and OIHP, the Office 
International d’Hygiene Publique, a parent 
organization of WHO. Not to mention 
WMO, the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion. 

That directory is a good indication of the 
wide field, which WHO, as a coordinating 
agency in the field of international health, 
must cover. But that’s not the whole 
story. 

There is another initial designation, NGO. 
That stands for nongovernmental organi- 
zation, and of these some 43 have been ad- 
mitted to official relations with WHO. 
Others cooperate, but have not yet reached 
the official relations stage. 

Some of them have been named already— 
AIDIS, and CIOMS, and WFUNA, as used 
in official reports. But there are many 
others in the elaborate network of com- 
munications which is part of WHO's official 
duty. 

There is the Biometric Society of New 
Haven, Conn. There is the International 
Union Against Tuberculosis, of Paris, 
France. The International Commission on 
Radiological Protection is centered in 
Stockholm, Sweden, the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Units and Measure- 
ments in Washington. 

The World Medical Association is centered 
in New York, the World Confederation for 
Physical Therapy in London, the League of 
Red Cross Societies in Geneva, Switzerland— 
WHO's home—the International Organiza- 
tion Against Trachoma in Marseilles, France. 

The International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning headquarters in the 
Hague, Netherlands; the International Acad- 
emy of Legal and Social Medicine in Genoa, 
Italy; the World Veterans federations in 
Paris—all these can be handily initialed 
when they are referred to in bulletins. 

Then there are others, BCG refers to the 
tuberculosis vaccine, bacillus Calmette-Gue- 
rin. CDC refers to the communicable disease 
center, a facility of United States public 
health service. In project reports you see 
“R,” which means the money comes from the 
regular budget, or the initials of other con- 
tributing organizations. 

Or AFRO, AMRO, SEARO, EURO, EMRO, 
or WPRO, signifying African, American, 
southeast Asia, European, eastern Mediter- 
ranean or western Pacific regional offices, in 
cases where a project is at work in more than 
one country. 
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GML stands for Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory, KF for Kellogg Foundation. Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau initials its units of pri- 
mary concern as HOC for the division of 
public health, HCE for the epidemiological 
and statistics section, EFS for the fellowships 
branch, EOC for the division of education 
and training, to pick a few samples, and WO, 
for just Washington office. 

Just the mention of all these organizations 
characterizes WHO and its affiliates as a VC. 
A vast complex. Or DVC. A darn vast 
complex. 

From the Minneapolis Star of April 11, 

1958] 
WHO—From A(NTIGUA) TO Z(AGREB) 
(By Bob Murphy) 

World Health Organization became 10 
years old this week, and in that 10 years 
has become probably the most cosmopolitan 
organization in the world. 

Of the United Nations family, it has more 
members than the United Nations, by six, 
with a total of 88. It is not subject to the 
bickering that the United Nations itself un- 
dergoes; what argument there is is re- 
strained, and will be heard only during the 
3 weeks of the lith annual assembly, the 
10th anniversary assembly, in Minneapolis 
starting May 26. 

WHO was set up in 1946 at a New York 
conference with 61 nations signing the con- 
stitution. Twenty-six U. N. members, how- 
ever, had to ratify before WHO came into 
official being. This did not happen until 
April of 1948. r 

China—not Red China, which still is not 
a member—was first to sign, in July 1946. 
Next was Great Britain, followed in order 
by Canada, Iran, New Zealand, Syria, Liberia, 
Switzerland—which is one of the nonmem- 
bers of United Nations—Jordan and Italy. 

The United States, in 1948, became the 
46th to ratify. 

There have been changes. Russia was 32d 
to ratify, but soon left WHO, along with a 
group of its satellites. There being no pro- 
vision in the constitution for resignation of 
nations, they were placed on inactive status. 
They returned to activity last year and will 
be represented at the assembly here. 

How does this cosmopolitanism show up 
in the staff? The WHO home and field staff 
now numbers a bit more than 1,000. The 
last year for which there was a full report 
was 1956, when the staff numbered 860. They 
represented 54 countries, not to mention 2 
stateless employees. 

Of that number, 101 were Americans, 

During 1956 there were 59 meetings of or- 
ganizational, expert committee and advisory 
groups of WHO. 

They took place in such locations as Ge- 
neva, Switzerland; Kuching, Sarawak; 
Peebles, Scotland; Athens, Greece; Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia; Stockholm, Sweden; Copenha- 
gen, Denmark; Accra, then Gold Coast, now 
Ghana; Manila, the Philippines; Antigua, 
Guatemala; Teheran, Iran; New Delhi, India; 
Tokyo, Japan; Paris, France; Taipei, Formo- 
sa; Dublin, Ireland; Brazzaville, French 
Equatorial Africa; Oslo, Norway; Rome, 
Italy; Amsterdam, The Netherlands, and 
many other places. 

To relate cosmopolitanism another way, 
here are some of the subjects of those meet- 
ings: 

International quarantine, drinking water 
standards, radiological protection, pediatric 
education, toxic hazards of pesticides to 
man, the international pharmacopoeia, nurs- 
ing, milk hygiene, effect of radiation on hu- 
man heredity, nutrition, rheumatic dis- 
eases, the ecology of intermediate snail hosts 
of bilharziasis, addiction-producing drugs, 
rabies, food additives, health statistics, men- 
tal health, human relations in industry and 
alcoholism. 
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These, you may note, are in addition to 
the better known objects of WHO activity: 
Malaria, yellow fever, tuberculosis, yaws, and 
so on. i 

Meanwhile WHO kept in communication 
with its expert panels, numbering more than 
1,000 authorities through the world, and 
ae with this broad spectrum of sub= 
jects: 

Addiction-producing drugs, antibiotics, bi- 
ological standardization, brucellosis, cholera, 
chronic degenerative diseases, dental health, 
environmental sanitation, public health edu- 
cation, health laboratory methods, health 
statistics, insecticides, international pharma- 
copoeia and pharmaceutical preparations, 
international quarantine, leprosy. 

Malaria, maternal and child health, men- 
tal health, nursing, nutrition, occupational 
health, organization of medical care, para- 
sitic diseases, plague, professional and 
technical education, public health admin- 
istration, rabies, rehabilitation, trachoma, 
tuberculosis, venerial infections and trepo- 
nematoses, virus diseases, yellow fever, and 
zoonoses, the animal-born diseases. 

The final evidence of WHO's breadth and 
design, however, is in the membership itself. 
(It is the only United Nations agency which 
has been permitted to work in tightly 
closed and hostile Yemen) : 

Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Byelorussian S. S. R., Cambodia, Can- 
ada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, Finland, France, German Federal Re- 
public, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Hungary. 

Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Indonesia, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Monaco, Nepal, The Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Republic, Poland, 
Portugal, Romania, Saudi Arabia, South Ko- 
rea, Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, Ukrainian 
S. S. R., Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, U. S. S. R., 
Venezuela, Vietnam, Yeman, Yugoslavia and 
the three associate members, Sierra Leone, 
Nigeria and Rhodesia-Nyasaland. 

Let not even that roster limit WHO's cos- 
mopolitanism. It has worked, so far, in 
more than 100 nations, some not members. 


A COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, April 2, 
I cosponsored S. 3596, which would estab- 
lish a Commission on Country Life. I 
ask unanimous consent that three edi- 
torials which appeared in the Prairie 
Farmer on April 6, 1957, August 17, 1957, 
and January 18, 1958, be printed in the 
body of the Record so that all Senators 
may have the benefit of their arguments 
in support of this Commission. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
the letter from Mr. Paul C. Johnson, 
the editor of the Prairie Farmer, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Prairie Farmer of April 6, 1957] 
We NEED New COUNTRY Lire Goats 

We hope our readers found food for 
thought in the two articles published in 
Prairie Farmer during March on the size of 
farms. This series was written by M. L. 
Mosher, retired University of Illinois farm 
management. professor, who has played an 
important part in the development of farm- 
ing in the Midwest. Mosher's studies indicate 
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there is a point beyond which the farm own- 
er and operator gains very little by increasing 
the size of his farm. The advantages of more 
land are great until the farmer gets up 
around 300 acres, after which he settles down 
to paying hired men, pls income tax in good 
years, without greatly improving his family 
income. 

Not all economists agree with Mosher, but 
he has performed a service in pointing out 
that there is a point of diminishing returns 
in farm size. He has also presented sig- 
nificant evidence that a community of mod- 
erate sized farms is healthier than a com- 
munity of very large farms. 

There has been much talk about land 
policy in this country, but we have done 
very little about the problem. The rapid in- 
crease in size of farms and the confusion 
caused by our contradictory farm programs 
make it clear that we need a careful study 
of our whole agricultural future. We also 
have before us the rurban“ movement, 
which has brought literally millions of city 
workers into the country to live. 

It is now nearly 50 years since the famous 
Theodore Roosevelt Country Life Commis- 
sion did its work and set forth its recom- 
mendations. The guidance of this Commis- 
sion undoubtedly had a good deal todo W 2 
the spectacular development of agriculture 
in the past 50 years. Perhaps the time is 
ripe for another such commission to take 
a long, careful look at present trends in ag- 
ricultural business and rural life. A reso- 
lution proposing such a commission has al- 
ready been passed by the American Country 
Life Association. 

The time has come to bring together our 
wisest leaders and ask them to draw up 
worthy goals for the next 50 years. 


[From the Prairie Farmer of August 17, 1957] 
PLENTY OF PROBLEMS To Br SOLVED 
(By Paul C. Johnson) 


- Meeting recently at Columbia, Mo., the 
American Country Life Association decided 
it is time for another National Country Life 
Commission such as the one appointed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908. The 
original commission, which began its work 
50 years ago, is credited with giving direc- 
tion and substance to a great many of the 
outstanding developments in agricultural 
improvement, rural education, and conser- 
vation that have made this country great. 

The question immediately arises: Can't 
we get all the directions and constructive 
thinking we need out of the scores of policy- 
making organizations, research groups, con- 
servation units, youth and educational 
agencies, commodity groups, and the variety 
of other organizations that already operate 
in the field of agricultural and rural in- 
terests? Why create another commission to 
join this throng? 

The truth is that in spite of all these 
agencies, we still don’t know where we are 
going, or where we really want to go. The 

ultural revolution which is moving mil- 
lions of our farm people into industrial and 
professional work, and the suburban revolu- 
tion which has sent more millions in search 
of a home in the country have us pretty well 
mixed up. 

Our over-all ideals and purposes are being 
neglected. There is still a great need for 
men of wisdom, who have a broad under- 
standing of our economic and social system, 
to analyze our present troubles and to pro- 
ject a set of guides for the future. 

How much land do we really need in farm 
production in view of the sensational ad- 
vancements in food production? If un- 
needed land is to be put to its best use and 
saved for the time when it may actually be 
needed by future generations, should it be 
held in the hands of government or should 
we keep it in private hands? 
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What land should be reserved for agri- 
cultural purposes, and what type of national 
policy should be invoked to prevent costly 
development of new land in one part of the 
country while farm acres are retired else- 
where? 

How can we bring all conservation in- 
terests under a sensible program which puts 
the different types of conservation in proper 
relation to each other? 

What directions might be given to the 
growth of the rural community of the 
future? What's the best course for the areas 
far from metropolitan centers where the 
population is steadily declining? 

What is the best plan for the suburban 
areas where city workers are taking over 
agricultural land, bringing acute problems 
of sanitation, schools, water supply, hospital, 
and transportation? 

What kind of education will be best for 
the rural youth of tomorrow? This will in- 
volve a remodeling of our educational aims 
and courses of study. It must also include 
a plan for reeducating out-of-school adults 
who are faced with drastic changes in their 
way of living and making a living. 

Our legislators, our educators, and our 
rural leaders could use some guidance here. 


[From the Prairie Farmer of 
January 18, 1958] 


We NEED a Country LIFE COMMISSION 


During the 1958 session of Congress we 
hope that President Eisenhower and Congres- 
sional leaders will see fit to establish a second 
American Country Life Commission to study 
the vast changes that are occurring on the 
rural scene, and present in due time a set 
of evaluations and recommendations for our 
guidance. This year is the 50th anniversary 
of the appointment of the first American 
Country Life Commission by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The first commission had a big part in 
setting up a program of work for the half 
century just passed. The great surge in 
productivity of agriculture in this country 
and many significant developments in edu- 
cation and conservation can be traced to 
the thinking of members of this commission. 

Today, 50 years later, the problems of 
America are vastly different. We have be- 
come a powerful industrial Nation. This 
change was made possible to a large extent 
by the development of our agriculture to 
the point where it now takes less than one- 
tenth of our people to furnish needed food 
and fiber. We are witnessing widespread 
decentralization of industry and the move- 
ment of millions of city workers into coun- 
try life. At the same time, farming is be- 
coming more and more of a business and 
many farm families are combining city work 
with country living and part-time farming. 

Even so, we find ourselves with too much 
land under cultivation. There is urgent need 
of a new concept of conservation of the 
countryside rather than conservation of soil 
fertility alone. The growth in industrial 
activity has increased if anything the in- 
terest of our people in country living and 
the use of natural resources for the benefit 
of all. 

Education, transportation, sanitation, and 
water supply have assumed new dimensions 
in American rural life and are badly in need 
of guidance and better community organi- 
zation. 

The proposal for a presidential committee 
on country life has come from the American 
Country Life Association which has been 
asked to carry the ball by a number of farm, 
civic and religious organizations. ACLA is 


suggesting that President Eisenhower ap- 
point 15 persons who have a broad knowl- 
edge of both rural and urban affairs to 
spend 2 years in studying our needs and 
compiling suggestions for the future course 
of our Nation, especially with regard to the 
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role that our country communities should 
play. Congress is asked to make a modest 
appropriation for research and secretarial 
facilities and for publication of the final re- 
sults. The commission itself would be un- 
salaried. 

The question comes immediately to mind, 
Why add another voice to those already 
causing confusion on the rural scene? The 
very fact that the confusion exists is a sign 
that no organization has been able to come 
up with a comprehensive program and any- 
thing like general acceptance of its ideas. 
The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that agriculture itself has become a 
business employing only a small segment of 
our people, while the preservation of country 
life and national ideals rooted in the coun- 
try has become the concern of all people. 

It seems logical to us that we should now 
listen to the counsel of wise men who are 
not deeply involved in the controversies of 
the past and who can therefore look at our 
needs objectively. If such a commission can 
clarify our thinking and bring into the open 
the most urgent needs and opportunities, 
the dozens of action organizations which we 
now have can find a unifying influence and 
plenty of work. 

So we hope President Eisenhower and con- 
gress will take this opportunity to erect an- 
other 50-year milestone in American life. 

PRAIRIE FARMER, 
Chicago, III., April 10, 1958. 
Senator Ep THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I was delighted to see your sup- 
port of the bill on a second American Coun- 
try Life Commission in your last column 
and in the material distributed with it. You 
may not know that I am a former president 
of the American Country Life Association 
and one of the originators of this idea. I 
will appreciate very much anything you can 
do to help it along. I am enclosing a couple 
of editorials from Prairie Farmer in support 
of this plan, 

I do not think it will in any way infringe 
on the true functions of farm organizations 
and other rural groups. I think the time 
is here for an overall look at our rural com- 
munities, conducted by a group of the wisest 
men and women we can find. A commission 
would be the best way to do this, 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. C. Jonnson, Editor. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEV- 
ENTH ANNIVERSARY OF DECLA- 
RATION OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE—RESOLUTION BY 137TH 
INDEPENDENCE DAY OF GREECE 
CELEBRATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a copy of the forthright resolu- 
tion adopted March 30, 1958, at a meet- 
ing in Chicago to commemorate the 
137th anniversary of the declaration of 
Greek independence. 

I hope that our own Government will 
heed the call of these American citizens 
of Greek ancestry to give our most 
friendly and sympathetic consideration 
to the aspirations of the people of Cy- 
prus for self-determination and freedom. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas on this 30th day of March 1958, 
the people of the Chicago area of Greek 
descent, having assembled at the Medinah 
Temple, Chicago, Ill., for the purpose of 
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commemorating the 137th anniversary of 
the declaration of Greek independence; and 

Whereas the people of the island of Cy- 
prus, having heretofore, by overwhelming 
majority, signified their desire and will to 
be granted the right of determining their 
own political future; and 

Whereas we, as citizens of the United 
States of America, a Nation herself born be- 
cause of a similar zeal for self-determination, 
fully realizing that the war for peace can 
best be won by encouraging and construc- 
tively guiding the turbulent, dynamic feel- 
ings of peoples everywhere for self-govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the matter of the right to self-de- 
termination by the people of the Island of 
Cyprus has properly been brought before the 
United Nations, and the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, having adopted 
by an overwhelming majority a resolution 
expressing the earnest desire that a peace- 
ful, democratic, and just solution be found 
on the question of Cyprus in accordance 
with the principles and purposes of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the hope 
that negotiations would be resulted and 
continued to this end; and 

Whereas the United States delegation in 
the United Nations Assembly voted in favor 
of that resolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we here assembled, over 
4,000 Americans of Greek descent, represent- 
ing 125,000 of our fellow citizens of like 
ancestry in the Chicago area, in the exercise 
of our inalienable right to petition our Goy- 
ernment, do hereby petition, beseech, and 
urge our Department of State to utilize its 
beneficial influence to the end that the peo- 
ple of Cyprus shall achieve the benefits of 
self-determination, and that peace, order, 
and tranquility shall return to the island of 
Cyprus, thereby enhancing the cause of world 
peace and freedom; be it further 

Resolved, That the Independence Day of 
Greece Celebration Committee be hereby au- 
thorized to forward copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States 
of America, the Secretary of State, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, the delegates to the United 
Nations, and the press. 

Passed unanimously. 

GEORGE J. Marks, 
Chairman, 137th Independence Day 
of Greece Celebration Committee. 


PROMINENT ECONOMISTS URGE 
IMMEDIATE TAX CUT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter to the 
editor which was printed in the New 
York Times on April 14, 1958, be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

The signers of this letter include some 
of the most prominent and able econ- 
omists in the country. The name of Ar- 
thur Burns, formerly President’s Eisen- 
1 chief economic adviser, is among 

em. 

The signers urge an immediate tax cut. 
Further, they state that the amount 
should be in the neighborhood of $10 
billion a year and should last until it is 
quite clear that the recession has ended. 
They point to the growing danger of 
cumulative damage to the economy if 
we fail to act, and if we fail to act now. 

Mr. President, the Congress and the 
administration should note these warn- 
ings from men of great competence and 
of varying political views. We should 
act now, and we should err in the direc- 
tion of doing too much rather than risk 
the danger of depression, which would 
be a frightful thing both for our people 
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at home and for our standing and lead- 
ership in and of the free world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMMEDIATE Tax Cur URGED 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

The moderate recessions of 1949 and 1953- 
54 were not ended without the aid of sub- 
stantial tax cuts, resulting from the Revenue 
Act of 1948 and from certain measures effec- 
tive in 1954. Without prompt and substan- 
tial tax cuts now there is grave danger of 
cumulative damage from the rapid tapering 
off in plant and equipment outlays already 
scheduled, the exhaustion of unemployment 
insurance rights and the deterioration in the 
economic position of our trading partners 
abroad. 

We believe that the first major policy step 
should be to cut Federal taxes by about $10 
billion a year, effective immediately, the cut 
to remain in effect until recovery is assured. 
Any further delay will increase the prospect 
that even a $10 billion tax cut will prove 
inadequate and that the present recession 
will become even deeper and more prolonged. 

If inflation turns out to be a problem in 
1959 or 1960, appropriate measures can and 
should be taken at that time. 

James W. Angell, Harold Barger, Arthur 
Robert Burns, Robert L. Carey, Carter 
Goodrich, Albert G. Hart, Peter B. Ke- 
nen, Marshall Kolin, Frederick C. Mills, 
Ragnar-Nurkse, Carl S. Shoup, William 
Vickrey, Henry Villard, Aaron W. 
Warner. 

(The signers of the above letter are mem- 
bers of the department of economics at Co- 
lumbia University, with the exception of 
Henry Villard, who is chairman of the de- 
partment at City College). 

NEw Lokk, April 10, 1958. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted, 
during the morning hour, to make some 
remarks which I wish to make in con- 
nection with Senate bill 2646, the so- 
called Jenner bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chairman inquires whether the Senator 
from Maryland wishes to limit his time 
to 15 minutes or whether he wishes any 
other limitation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall 
require at least three-quarters of an 
hour, and perhaps an hour. I make this 
request at the behest of the majority. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, there is no objection from 
this side of the aisle to the request which 
the Senator from Maryland is making. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, am I to 
understand that my time is not limited? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, during 
the Easter recess some rather severe 
criticism was hurled against the amend- 
ments which I have proposed to the bill 
S. 2646, sponsored by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. 

In a press release issued for Monday 
morning papers on April 7, 1958, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr, HENNINGS], 
charged that my proposed amendments 
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“contain several highly dangerous but 
little-publicized sleepers.” 

In his press release, the Senator from 
Missouri went on to express some of his 
own views with respect to the proposals 
of the Senator from Indiana and the 
proposals which I have made for amend- 
ment of S. 2646. The Senator from Mis- 
souri also included in his press release 
several highly rhetorical charges against 
my proposals, such as the charge that 
my proposals “would result in sweeping 
and controversial revisions in basic Fed- 
eral statutes,” the charge that one of 
my proposed amendments, if adopted, 
“would result in massive confusion, lack 
of uniformity, and contradiction in 
courts all over the land,” the charge 
that another of my proposed amend- 
ments “would imperil the integrity of 
our entire Civil Service System by pos- 
ing a threat to every Government em- 
ployee,” the charge that another of my 
amendments would upset a hundred 
years of carefully constructed law in the 
complex field of the relationship between 
Federal and State statutes,” and the 
charge that the last of my proposed 
amendments would “possibly forbid cer- 
tain activities regardless of whether they 
constituted a clear and present danger 
to our national security.” 

The Senator from Missouri appended 
to his press release what he entitled a 
“Memorandum setting forth objections 
to Senator BurLer’s proposed amend- 
ments to S. 2646, the so-called Jenner 
bill to limit the Supreme Court’s juris- 
diction.” This memorandum lives up to 
its title by setting forth, in considerable 
detail, certain alleged objections to the 
amendments which I have proposed to 
S. 2646. 

I hope, Mr. President, that it will not 
be considered captious of me, nor un- 
duly argumentative, to complete the REC- 
orD with respect to these matters by con- 
sidering separately each of the objec- 
tions raised in the memorandum which 
the Senator from Missouri has dis- 
tributed, and pointing out what I con- 
sider to be the errors involved in these 
charges. 

At the outset, Mr. President, let me 
deal with the allegation that the amend- 
ments which I have proposed to the bill 
S. 2646 amount, in fact, to a substitute 
bill. If my amendments amounted to a 
substitute bill, then they would be of- 
fered to replace the language of the pres- 
ent bill. But this is not the case. In 
the first place, I do not propose to strike 
out all of Senator JeNNer’s bill. I do 
propose to eliminate four of the five 
clauses defining areas within which the 
bill would withdraw appellate jurisdic- 
tion from the Supreme Court; but, as the 
Senator from Missouri has noted in his 
press release, I do not propose to dis- 
turb the provisions of Senator JENNER’s 
bill with respect to the fifth of his pro- 
posed categories, so that the bill as I 
propose to amend it would still withdraw 
from the Supreme Court appellate juris- 
diction over the exercise by any State, 
through its duly constituted internal 
machinery, of its right to control ad- 
missions to its bar, by virtue of which 
individuals become officers of its courts. 
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Since, therefore, I do not propose to 
strike out all of Senator JENNRR's bill, 
my amendments cannot be said to be a 
substitute for his bill. 

Furthermore, and speaking techni- 
cally, my amendments are not even a 
substitute for those portions of Senator 
JENNER’s bill which I would propose to 
eliminate. My amendments would go in 
the bill at a different point. So that 
while it is clear I am proposing that cer- 
tain provisions be added to the bill, and 
that certain other provisions be stricken 
from the bill, it is not accurate to say 
that I have proposed to substitute my 
amendments either for the bill or for a 
part of the bill. 

It is true that I am asking the Judi- 
ciary Committee to accept a bill which is 
in part as the Senator from Indiana has 
proposed it and in part as I have pro- 
posed it. I suppose in this sense it can 
be said that I am asking the committee 
to substitute approval of my proposals 
for possible approval of Senator JENNER’s 
bill in the precise form in which it was 
introduced; but this is no more true in 
the case of my amendments than it is in 
the case of any amendment which any 
Senator may propose to any bill in any 
committee. 

In legislative language—perhaps I 
should say, in the lexicon of the legisla- 
tive draftsman—the term “substitute” 
has a very precise meaning; and the 
Senator from Missouri is usually so pre- 
cise in his statements that I have feared 
what he said in his press release about 
my amendments being a substitute for 
the Jenner bill might be misunderstood 
if I did not call attention to this matter 
as I now have done. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
the press release of the Senator from 
Missouri, to which I have referred, and 
the memorandum which was attached 
to that press release, have been made a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. If 
this has not already been done, I ask 
unanimous consent that both the press 
release and the memorandum may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

See exhibits 1 and 2. 

Mr. BUTLER. In his press release, 
Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
souri charged that the four new sec- 
tions which I have proposed to add to 
S. 2646 have “nothing to do with each 
other.” So that the record may speak 
truly on this point, Mr. President, I 
point out that these sections have one 
very important thing in common: Each 
of them deals with a matter which is 
of importance to the internal security 
of the United States, involving legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress of the 
United States which the Supreme Court 
has given an interpretation or an effect 
not intended by the Congress; and each 
section is intended, by supplying a leg- 
islative deficiency which the Supreme 
Court has made clear, to strengthen the 
security of the Nation by providing 
more effective ways of dealing with 
those who engage in subversive activi- 
ties. This is the theme which my pro- 
posals have in common, which ties them 


together into a unity: The conception 
that subversion must be dealt with 
firmly and effectively, that the Congress 
has a right to investigate it, and the 
duty to devise laws to cope with it; that 
subversives have no place in Govern- 
ment employment, at any level; that 
fighting subversion and protecting our 
internal security are just as much a 
matter of interest to the States as they 
are to the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, in his press release the 
Senator from Missouri raised the point 
that the language of my proposed 
amendments has not been the subject of 
public hearings. The mere raising of 
this point appears to imply that a Sen- 
ator may not or should not offer an 
amendment to a bill, in committee, un- 
less the amendment has been the sub- 
ject of public hearings; or that if a 
Senator does offer an amendment, the 
specific language of which has not been 
the subject of public hearings, further 
progress on the bill to which the 
amendment is offered should be stopped 
until the amendment has been the sub- 
ject of public hearings. Of course, Mr. 
President, there is no such rule; and to 
adopt any such rule would be to stultify 
this body by making the legislative 
process virtually interminable and put- 
ting into the hands of Senators who 
might want to defeat a measure the 
power to delay it forever simply by a 
process of presenting successive amend- 
ments in language which has not been 
the subject of public hearings. To say 
that an amendment should not be pro- 
posed, or should not be considered, in 
committee, until it has been the subject 
of public hearings, would be to take 
from the committees of the Senate vir- 
tually all power to work out compro- 
mises between conflicting views, vir- 
tually all power to utilize the give-and- 
take of committee discussion to im- 
prove the provisions of a pending bill. 

The main purpose of a public hearing, 
Mr. President, is to ascertain the facts 
with respect to a situation which may 
or may not call for legislation, as a 
foundation for a determination by Con- 
gress first, as to whether legislation 
should be enacted, and second, as to the 
form such legislation should take, if 
the Congress finds legislation to be 
needed. 

If a committee is satisfied, without 
hearings, that certain legislation is de- 
sirable or necessary, the committee has 
a perfect right to report the legislation 
to the Senate without hearings. If the 
Members of the Senate want more in- 
formation on a bill than has been pro- 
vided by the committee which reported 
the bill, it is the prerogative of the Sen- 
ate to recommit the bill to committee, 
either with or without instructions. 
When a bill has been reported from a 
committee without hearings, and the 
majority of the Senate feels, as did the 
committee, that the need for or desir- 
ability of the proposed legislation is clear, 
the Senate has a perfect right to act on 
the bill. Hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion are not intended to be, and never 
were intended to be, a sort of trial by 
compurgation, whereby Members of the 
legislative body may count those special 
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interest groups which are in favor of the 
bill and those which are opposed, as an 
aid to making up the collective legislative 
mind. There is no need of hearings for 
such a purpose, Mr. President. If any 
important pressure group, or any sub- 
stantial proportion of the voters back 
home, is either for or against any pro- 
posal which comes before this body, Sen- 
ators will know it, whether or not hear- 
ings are held. Pressure groups have at 
their disposal many ways to inform Sen- 
ators of their views, and they make very 
effective use of all the ways which are 
open to them, so that no Senator ever 
need be in doubt; he may be sure that if 
any of these groups is for or against any 
measure on which he has an opportunity 
to vote, he will have that fact brought 
to his attention. As for the people back 
home, Mr. President, I cannot speak for 
other Senators, or for other States, but 
in my own State, when the people feel 
strongly on any issue, they let me know 
about it. 

There is no use kidding ourselves, Mr. 
President. The Jenner bill is pending 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate today, as its unfinished business, 
because of widespread dissatisfaction by 
the people of this country with the re- 
sults of a series of decisions by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which 
have gone beyond the Court’s proper 
sphere; which have involved judicial 
legislation; which have amounted to un- 
warranted invasion of the prerogatives 
of other coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment; which have invaded the rights 
of the States guaranteed under the 10th 
amendment; which have in one case or 
another, respectively, sought to substi- 
tute the Court’s judgment for the ad- 
ministrative judgment of the Congress 
with respect to the control of its own 
committees; for the legislative judgment 
of the Congress in numerous areas; for 
the judgments of State legislatures, and 
other duly-constituted State officials 
with respect to matters properly com- 
mitted to their care and jurisdiction; 
for the judgment of a jury with respect 
to the guilt of an accused; and even for 
the judgment of the Founding Fathers 
with respect to the meaning and effect 


of the Constitution. It is my judgment 


that an overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States want the 
Congress to deal with these matters, to 
assert its legislative prerogative, solely 
committed to it by the Constitution, and 
to seek effective means of overcoming at 
least the major undesirable effects of the 
more important cases in this line of 
Supreme Court decisions to which I have 
referred. 

It is true, Mr. President, that I think 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner] 
has introduced a bill which goes too far, 
and I do not mind saying so. It is also 
true, that I feel the bill S. 2646, as 
originally introduced by the Senator 
from Indiana, would not accomplish the 
precise job which needs to be done in 
some of the legislative areas affected by 
some of the Supreme Court decisions; 
and I do not mind saying so. But this 
does not mean that in seeking to cor- 
rect what I consider to be these deficien- 
cies of the Jenner bill, I am pointing 
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toward a different objective than was the 
Senator from Indiana. I do not believe 
I am, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Indiana and I are both trying to do 
something constructive about what we 
consider to be the undesirable results of 
certain decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. I am using what 
my friend, a distinguished Maryland 
lawyer, Frank B. Ober, has called the 
scalpel approach. My friend the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has called it the 
feather-duster approach, because he feels 
that his bill, if amended, as I have pro- 
posed, will not bear down heavily enough 
upon the Supreme Court. But these 
differences of opinion do not mean that 
the Senator from Indiana and I are 
seeking different objectives. We are, I 
believe, entirely in accord on the need for 
action by the Congress to assert its legis- 
lative prerogative and to call the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Court to the fact 
that it has overstepped its proper 
authority. 

I want to do this more delicately than 
does the Senator from Indiana, because 
I hold the Court as an institution in the 
highest regard as I do the other coordi- 
nate branches of the Government; and 
I do not want to hurt the Court or weaken 
it in any way. Nor do I believe the Sena- 
tor from Indiana intends to hurt the 
Court. He has said repeatedly that his 
purpose is not to punish the Court, but to 
correct the situation which has been 
brought about by a series of decisions 
involving judicial legislation, and having 
impact upon questions affecting internal 
security and subversion. I believe the 
Senator from Indiana. 

My own feeling is that the best way to 
correct the undesirable effects of some 
of these decisions is directly by legisla- 
tion, rather than by the device of remov- 
ing the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in any particular area 
and hoping that lower court decisions 
will thereupon revert to the law as it was 
before the Supreme Court changed it; 
for I fear that any such hope might prove 
vain. However, as I have said before, 
this disagreement with regard to method 
and approach does not mean that the 
Senator from Indiana and I have dif- 
ferent objectives. 

Mr. President, except insofar as I 
have already done so, I shall not seek to 
answer the oratorical rhetoric of the 
press release of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, with one exception to which I 
shall refer in a moment, and then shall 
proceed to a discussion of the memo- 
randum setting forth objections which 
the Senator from Missouri distributed 
along with the press release. 

The one instance in which I propose 
to refer to specific language of the press 
release is in connection with the conten- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri that 
the idea of withdrawing appellate juris- 
diction from the Supreme Court is a 
“kill the umpire” philosophy. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we are going to talk in baseball 
terms, I think I know enough about the 
national game to take part in the 
discussion. 

First of all, in that connection, I want 
to say that the umpire is not always 
right. I have seen cases when I knew 
the umpire was wrong. We must, how- 
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ever, accept the decision of the umpire, 
for the purposes of the game; but that is 
not the same thing as accepting the um- 
pire’s decision as being right. In fact, 
when an umpire makes too many obvi- 
ously wrong decisions, if he is in the big 
leagues, he is liable to find himself 
shipped back to the minors; and if he 
is in the minors, he is liable to find him- 
self out of baseball. Furthermore, the 
obligation to accept the decision of the 
umpire for purposes of the particular 
game is only imposed with respect to 
those decisions of the umpire which are 
properly within his jurisdiction, If an 
umpire tried to take a turn at bat, or 
attempted to take the mound and pitch 
to the batter, or tried to substitute his 
judgment for that of the manager of 
either side on the question of when to 
call in a new pitcher, or started coach- 
ing at third base or giving signals to the 
pitcher on what kind of a ball to throw, 
that umpire would not last very long; 
and it would be perfectly proper to insist 
that he either stop his ultra vires opera- 
tions, or get off the field. 

Now, Mr. President, I turn to the 
memorandum circulated by the Senator 
from Missouri. This memorandum has 
a general summary section at the be- 
ginning, and then goes into what it 
terms “a more detailed analysis” of each 
of the provisions of my proposed 
amendments. 

The memorandum correctly states 
that my amendments “would not change 
the original proposal to take from the 
Supreme Court the power to review 
cases involving bar admissions,” and de- 
clares that “everyone will agree that a 
State has the power to determine who 
can practice law and be officers of its 
courts.” Then the memorandum goes 
on to contend that the use of this 
power is limited to the extent that “it 
must conform with the Constitution of 
the United States,” and goes on to con- 
clude that “the only procedure which 
will insure to prospective lawyers the 
protection of their constitutional rights 
in this area is to leave intact the present 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court.” 

In the very next sentence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the memorandum declares: 

No one contends that a person has a con- 
stitutional right to practice law. 


And goes on to say: 


The practice of law is a privilege, not a 
right. 


Then the memorandum says: 

However, a person does haye the right not 
to have the privilege to practice withheld 
from him in violation of the Constitution. 
Therefore, a State cannot deny admission 
to practice if such denial violates the 14th 
amendment, the ex post facto (after the fact) 
prohibition, or other provisions of the United 
States Constitution. 


Mr. President, let us consider the ques- 
tion of applicability of the 14th amend- 
ment to the privilege of being an officer 
of a State court. The only section of the 
14th amendment which is possibly appli- 
cable is section I. This section contains 
two sentences, The first sentence de- 
clares: 


All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
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tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. 


Clearly, this has no applicability. 

The second sentence of section I of the 
14th amendment has three clauses. The 
first of these clauses declares: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States. 


But the privilege of being an officer 
of a State court is obviously not a privi- 
lege which is enjoyed by reason of being 
a citizen of the United States. It is a 
privilege which clearly may, if the State 
legislature so elects, be confined to citi- 
zens of the State itself. So this clause 
has no applicability. 

The second clause of the second sen- 
tence in section I of the 14th amendment 
provides: 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of 


life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. 


Unless the privilege of being an officer 
of a State court is property, this clause 
has no applicability; and clearly, a 
privilege cannot be property. 

There remains the third clause of the 
second sentence in section I of the 
14th amendment, which provides that 
no State shall “deny to any person with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

This inhibition against denial of equal 
protection of the laws has exclusive ref- 
erence to State action. According to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. 
v. Beckwith (129 U. S. 26), at pages 28 
and 29, the clause prohibits: 

Discriminating and partial legislation 
* * * in favor of particular persons as 
against others in like condition, 


And in Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 
356), at 373 and 374, the Supreme Court 
declared: 

Though the law itself be fair on its face 
and impartial in appearance, yet, if it is 
applied and administered by public author- 
ity with an evil eye and an unequal hand, 
so as practically to make unjust and illegal 
discriminations between persons in similar 
circumstances, material to their rights, the 
denial of equal justice is still within the 
prohibition of the Constitution. 


But the Supreme Court has long rec- 
ognized that the exercise of discretion 
with respect to a privilege is not the 
same as denying a right. Thus, in 
Gundling v. Chicago (177 U. S. 183), it 
was held that a mayor may be empow- 
ered to determine whether an applicant 
has a good character and reputation 
and is a suitable person to receive a 
license for the sale of cigarettes. How 
much more proper is it, Mr. President, 
for the supreme court of a State, or the 
board of bar examiners of a State, to 
have discretion to determine whether 
an applicant has good character and 
reputation and is a suitable person to 
become an officer of the courts of the 
State. 

The Supreme Court has even held, in 
the case of Kotch v. Pilot Commissioners 
(330 U. S. 552), that the unfettored dis- 
cretion of officer river pilots to select 
their apprentices, which was almost in- 
variably exercised in favor of their rela- 
tives and friends, was not a denial of 
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equal protection of the law to persons 
not selected, despite the fact that such 
apprenticeship was requisite for appoint- 
ment as a pilot. Mr. President, if be- 
coming an apprentice river pilot is not 
controlled by the equal protection of the 
laws clause, because it is a privilege and 
not a right, how much more strongly 
can it be argued that neither is the privi- 
lege of becoming an officer of a State 
court controlled by the equal protection 
of the laws provision of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. President, I 
say that no man who is not willing to 
have his qualifications tested under the 
laws of my State, who is not willing to 
trust both the protection of his rights 
and the determination of his privileges 
to the courts of my State, has any busi- 
ness seeking to be an officer of the courts 
of my State. And it is my belief, Mr. 
President, that most of my colleagues 
would be willing to make that same 
statement. 

When we are confronted with a situa- 
tion in which sovereign States of the 
Union have been denied the right to even 
evaluate membership in the Communist 
conspiracy as a factor bearing on the 
character and fitness of an applicant for 
admission to the bar, I think the time 
has come to withdraw the appellate jur- 
isdiction of the Supreme Court in this 
area and leave such matters entirely to 
the several States. 3 

I am not one of those who feel that 
State and local authorities cannot be 
trusted; that administration of local af- 
fairs close to the people is a mistake and 
that the only way to get good adminis- 
tration or right decisions in any area 
is to commit the administration and the 
decisions to control by the expanding 
Federal power. 

That way, Mr. President, lies statism; 
and the statism road, if we persist in 
following it, inevitably will bring to us 
tyranny. 

. The Supreme Court of the United 
States held in the case of Bradwell v. 
Illinois (16 Wall, 130, an 1873 case), and 
again in the case of in re Lockwood (154 
U. S. 116), an 1894 case, that the re- 
fusal of a State court to license a woman 
to practice law did not abridge the im- 
munities or privileges of a citizen of the 
United States. 

I call attention to the fact that in 
attacking my amendments because they 
do not seek to strike out that provision 
of the bill S. 2646 which would withdraw 
from the Supreme Court appellate juris- 
diction in cases involving admissions to 
the practice of law before State courts, 
the Senator from Missouri is hardly dis- 
cussing the merits of my proposals. If 
he feels this provision of the bill should 
be stricken, he is at perfect liberty to 
offer an amendment of his own for the 
purpose, which he has not yet done. He 
is also, of course, at liberty to oppose 
the bill itself and any and all amend- 
ments to it—which he is doing. But to 
criticize my proposed amendments be- 
cause they “would not change the origi- 
nal proposal to take from the Supreme 
Court the power to review cases involv- 
ing bar admissions,” is to criticize me not 
for what I have proposed but for what I 
have not proposed. 
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The next point discussed in the memo- 
randum of the Senator from Missouri 
is section 2 of the bill, as I propose to 
amend it. The Senator’s memorandum 
says that the question of pertinency un- 
der the contempt statute “is a question 
of law to be determined by the Court. 
It is a judicial question which must be 
determined by the judiciary.” 

But, Mr. President, this misses the 
point of the whole matter. Pertinency is 
in issue under the contempt statute be- 
cause the Congress has by the terms of 
that statute made pertinency of the 
question a condition of the crime of re- 
fusing to answer it. What the Supreme 
Court said in the Watkins case was that 
the witness has a right to the same de- 
gree of certainty with respect to what is 
pertinent as with respect to any other 
condition of the crime. But this does 
not mean that the witness has a right 
to such a high degree of certainty with 
respect to the philosophical pertinency 
of a question. The certainty to which 
he is entitled is with respect to the legal 
pertinency of the question; that is, he 
must know with certainty the legal effect 
of the statutory requirement that the 
question be pertinent. 

The amendment which I propose will 
accomplish the purpose of giving every 
witness absolute certainty on this point, 
because the witness will know that if he 
does not raise any question of perti- 
nency, he must answer the question; and 
if he does raise the question of perti- 
nency, that question will be decided then 
and there, by the committee, and he will 
know before he answers the question, 
or refuses to answer it, exactly what his 
legal liability is. If the Chair has ruled 
that the question is pertinent, and if 
there has been no appeal from that rul- 
ing by a member of the committee, and 
no overturning of that ruling as a result 
of such an appeal, the witness will know 
he must answer the question or stand in 
contempt of the Congress. 

The memorandum of the Senator from 
Missouri says that my proposed amend- 
ment: 

Would in effect give rise to a conclusive 
presumption of pertinency if the witness 
fails to make the proper objection, or if, af- 
ter such objection, the presiding officer rules 
the question pertinent. 


Then the memorandum goes on: 


Such a presumption is contrary to the 
traditional Anglo-American legal doctrine in 
criminal cases that the defendant is inno- 
cent until proved guilty. 


But, Mr. President, the presumption 
of innocence has nothing to do with the 
question of pertinency. If there is doubt 
about pertinency, then the statute may 
be bad for lack of certainty; and if per- 
tinency is not proved, the conviction may 
be bad for failure of proof; but the ques- 
tion of guilt, basically, is the question of 
whether the accused has committed a 
crime proscribed by law; and removal of 
uncertainty with respect to the legal ef- 
fect of pertinency has nothing to do 
with the presumption of innocence. 

To put the matter in another way, the 
essence of what my amendment proposes 
is that the Congress shall declare that 
it is a crime to refuse willfully to answer 
a question which has specifically been 
held to be pertinent by a ruling of the 
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officer presiding at the hearing, which 
ruling has not been challenged by any 
member of the committee or overturned 
as a result of such a challenge. I be- 
lieve the Congress has a perfect right to 
enact such a statute. 

The memorandum of the Senator 
from Missouri goes on to profess dif- 
ficulty in understanding the phrase 
“unless reversed on appeal,” as my 
amendment would apply it to a deter- 
mination respecting the pertinency of a 
question. 

The memorandum then indulges in 
considerable speculation about possible 
meanings of this language. 

To make the matter perfectly clear, 
on the record, and set at rest any such 
speculation, I want to say that the in- 
tention of the provision “unless reversed 
on appeal,” and the only intention of 
it, is that the ruling of the Chair shall 
stand unless a member of the body hold- 
ing the hearing appeals from such rul- 
ing and, as a result of such appeal, and 
by a vote of the body, the ruling is re- 
versed. To put it in another way, the 
purpose of these words is to preserve to 
the members of the body, under the pro- 
posed statute, the same right they have 
now under existing procedure in the 
Senate, to appeal from a ruling of the 
Chair. The ruling of the Chair is to be 
considered the ruling of the body unless 
there is such an appeal by a member of 
the body, and as a result of such an ap- 
peal, a reversal of the Chair’s ruling. In 
the last analysis, it is the ruling of the 
body with respect to pertinency which 
is binding upon the witness; but when 
the Chair makes a ruling, it is not com- 
petent for the witness, but only for a 
member of the body itself, to suggest 
that this ruling is not the ruling of the 
If a single member of the committee 
should be presiding, with no other mem- 
ber present, his ruling with respect to 
pertinency would stand. The witness 
would thus have the certainty to which, 
under the Supreme Court ruling, he is 
entitled. 

Of course, if the full committee or the 
parent body should subsequently decide 
that the ruling of the Chair had been in 
error, it is inconceivable that a contempt 
citation would be voted on the basis of 
refusal to answer the particular ques- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. President, let me turn to the 
section of the memorandum distributed 
by the Senator from Missouri which at- 
tacks what would be section 3 of the bill 
as I propose to amend it. The memo- 
randum has used a great deal of rather 
flamboyant language to call attention to 
an obvious typographical error in the 
draft of my amendment. 

I thank the Senator from Missouri for 
calling attention to this error, though 
I might not have concurred fully in his 
choice of a method for doing so. The 
error has been corrected, and the com- 
mittee print of my amendment which 
will be before the Judiciary Committee 
when it next meets correctly states the 
proposed new section 3 as follows: 

Sec. 3. The act of August 26, 1950 (64 Stat, 
476; 5 U. S. O., 22-1, 22-3) is hereby 
amended by striking out, in section 1 there- 
of, the words “Secretary of State; Secretary 
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of Commerce; Attorney General; the Secre- 
tary of Defense; the Secretary of the Army; 
the Secretary of the Navy; the Secretary of 
the Air Force; the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Atomic Energy Commission; the Chair- 
man, National Security Resources Board; or 
the Director, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics,” and in lieu there- 
of “Head of any department or agency of 
the Government;” by striking out in section 
1 thereof, the words “the Department of 
State (including the Foreign Service of the 
United States), Department of Commerce, 
Department of Justice, Department of De- 
fense, Department of the Army, Department 
of the Navy, Department of the Air Force, 
Coast Guard, Atomic Energy Commission, 
National Security Resources Board, or Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
respectively, or of their several fleld services” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “such depart- 
ment or agency of the Government;” and by 
striking out ali of section 3 thereof. 


The issue here is whether the author- 
ity already granted by law to 11 numer- 
ated agencies—namely, the Department 
of State, including the Foreign Service 
of the United States, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, the Department of the Air 
Force, the Coast Guard, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the National Security 
Resources Board, and the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics—to 
suspend employees in the interest of 
national security, should be extended to 
other departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Extension of this authority to all de- 
partments of the Government was pro- 
vided for by President Eisenhower, in 
an Executive order. Such an Executive 
order was authorized by the act which 
Congress had passed, which specifically 
gave the President the right to extend 
its provisions to any other department 
or agency of the Federal Government, 
in his discretion. But the Supreme 
Court, in the Cole case, substantially 
invalidated not only this extension but 
also the original act itself, by holding 
that the power to suspend an employee 
in the interest of national security ap- 
plied only to sensitive positions. If the 
Congress wanted to make the authority 
to suspend for national security reasons 
applicable to all Federal employees 
across the board, the Supreme Court 
said in the Cole case decision, Congress 
could have in terms given the suspen- 
sion power to the head of any agency or 
department. This, Mr. President, is 
precisely what my amendment proposes 
to do—to adopt the very suggestion of 
the Supreme Court itself, so as to make 
clear the intention of the Congress that 
a Communist or any other subversive 
may be suspended summarily from any 
job in the Federal Government, just as 
soon as he is found. 

It must be noted, Mr. President, that 
the present law does not provide, and 
my amendment would not provide, that 
any person or class of persons must be 
suspended, This is a matter which is 
made discretionary with agency and 
department heads. There should be 
such a discretion, and in the interests of 
the security of this country, I believe 
the Congress intended to grant such 
discretion in the case of the 11 depari- 
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ments and agencies which it named, and 
in the case of any other departments 
and agencies to which the President of 
the United States might subsequently 
see fit to extend the act’s provisions. I 
believe that the Congress will make this 
intention clear by voting for my amend- 
ment. 

The memorandum of the Senator from 
Missouri discusses my proposal as though 
it were something new and totally hor- 
rific, and, Mr. President, you would 
never know from listening to or reading 
his charges that my proposals attack the 
civil service system, and would eliminate 
the due process procedures of the Veter- 
ans’ Preference and Lloyd-La Follette 
Acts, that I am actually proposing nei- 
ther more nor less than was provided in 
an act of Congress enacted August 26, 
1950, and that all I am doing is to restore 
the provisions of that act with respect to 
summary suspension of an employee in 
the interests of national security to the 
same legal status they had from the time 
the act was passed until the Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in the 
Cole case in 1956. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the 
question which the Senator from Mis- 
souri has designated, in his memoran- 
dum, as “the supremacy of Federal law.” 

The memorandum of the Senator from 
Missouri declares that my proposal to 
provide by law that a Federal act shall 
not be held to “occupy the field” to the 
exclusion of State law on the same sub- 
ject, unless Congress has expressly so 
provided, is “100 years too late.” The 
memorandum of the Senator from Mis- 
souri takes the position that “irrespective 
of our own personal views” on their 
soundness, a long series of adjudications 
by the Supreme Court, dealing with this 
subject of when particular fields are sub- 
ject to exclusive regulation by Federal 
law and when they are subject to concur- 
rent regulation by Federal and State law, 
have become so interwoven with statute 
law and the Constitution that they are 
now “an integral part” of Federal regula- 
tory law, and Congress can do nothing 
about it. 

I cannot accept this concept. To my 
mind, the only proper basis for a holding 
that Congress has pre-empted any par- 
ticular field of law is a finding that Con- 
gress has intended to do so; and if Con- 
gress wants to remove uncertainty and 
prevent undesirable and unintended en- 
croachment upon State powers by declar- 
ing that only its own positive declara- 
tion, and nothing less, shall be deemed 
to supersede State law, I think Congress 
has a perfect right to do so, and I think 
it would be a very salutary thing if Con- 
gress did. This is exactly what I pro- 
pose, 

Before I leave this subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to call attention to the 
statement, in the memorandum of the 
Senator from Missouri, of his view that 
“There are several cogent reasons for 
not disturbing even the Nelson decision.” 
By this it seems clear, the memorandum 
intends to convey opposition to permit- 
ting States to have any part in combat- 
ting subversive activity. The memoran- 
dum states: 


Communist subversion is, admittedly, a 
national problem, and for this very reason 
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should be handled on a national basis by 
the Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is fully equipped to do the job of 
prosecuting individuals for subversive activ- 
ity, and it alone is in a position to coordi- 
nate effectively this task. 


Mr. President, Congress did give the 
Federal Government some equipment to 
do the job of prosecuting individuals for 
subversive activity; but the Supreme 
Court of the United States has taken it 
away. Today every State antisubversive 
law has been invalidated by the decision 
in the Nelson case; State investigation of 
subversive activity has been curtailed by 
the decision in the Sweezy case; and 
then by its decision in the Yates case, the 
Supreme Court, to use the words of a 
Federal district court judge on the west 
coast, “made a shambles of the Smith 
Act.” 

The only other Federal law on the 
statute books which might provide rea- 
sonably effective sanctions against sub- 
versive activity is the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Act, as amended; and the 
Supreme Court has twice ducked its re- 
sponsibility of passing on the constitu- 
tionality of this law, and by twice send- 
ing the basic test case of the Communist 
Party against United States of America 
back to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board on a technicality, has kept the 
act in litigation for nearly 8 years after 
its passage, so that sanctions under this 
act cannot yet be applied. Oh no, Mr. 
President, the Federal Government to- 
day is not equipped at all to prosecute 
individuals for subversive activity short 
of treason. There is no adequate stat- 
ute on the books today, under which 
such prosecution can be effectively un- 
dertaken. That is why I have offered 
my fourth amendment, which is designed 
to shore up the Smith Act. 

But before I leave the question of my 
third amendment, aimed at avoiding the 
“silent supersession of State powers” by 
judicial decision rather than by the ex- 
pressed will of the Congress, let me point 
out that my proposed amendment will 
fully protect the supremacy of Federal 
law over State law in any particular 
instance where a Federal and a State law 
may come into conflict. This would be 
accomplished by codifying an existing 
rule of construction. At the same time, 
in any case where there is no such direct 
and positive conflict between a State law 
and a Federal law as would prevent the 
two laws from being reconciled or con- 
sistently standing together, the language 
of my amendment would let both laws 
stand. This seems to me only simple 
wisdom and justice. If there is direct 
and irreconcilable conflict, the Federal 
law controls according to its terms. If 
there is no such conflict, but if the two 
laws can be reconciled and can stand 
together—if, in other words, the State 
law can be given effect without violating 
or invalidating the Federal statute— 
then we will give it such effect. 

Mr. President, I turn to my efforts to 
shore up the Smith Act, as contained in 
the last of the four amendments which 
I have proposed, which if adopted would 
become a new section 5 of the bill 
S. 2646. 

The first complaint which is made in 
the memorandum of the Senator from 
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Missouri is that the language of my 
amendment refers specifically to a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court and refers 
specifically to one of the Justices. 

Mr. President, my proposed amend- 
ment mentions the decision in Yates 
against the United States because its 
purpose is to correct an impractical and 
unintended construction of an impor- 
tant criminal statute, which construc- 
tion was accomplished in the Yates 
case. I believe that even in dealing 
with a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, it is advisable to call a spade a 
spade. I did not want any doubt to be 
left about the objective or effect of this 
proposed amendment; and I have used 
language which I think will avoid any 
doubt on that score. 

The memorandum of the Senator 
from Missouri says that my reference to 
the specific Court decisions “can only 
breed disrespect for the judicial branch 
of our Government.” In the first place, 
it was not the “judicial branch of our 
Government” which was responsible for 
the decision in the Yates case, but only 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In the second place, my reference to the 
decision in the Yates case cannot pos- 
sibly breed any disrespect for the Su- 
preme Court which is not inherent in a 
reading of the case itself. Thirdly, I be- 
lieve that Congress has an absolute 
right—indeed, a duty—to correct any 
construction of one of its statutes by 
the Supreme Court which it considers 
to be wrong. And the easiest and clear- 
est and simplest way to do this is by 
reference to the specific opinion which 
contained the wrong interpretation. 

The memorandum of the Senator 
from Missouri says that the courts have 
proven that they can deal “quite effec- 
tively” with the “subtle distinction” be- 
tween advocacy of the forcible overthrow 
of the Government as an incitement to 
action and advocacy of such overthrow 
as mere abstract doctrine; and in sup- 
port of this statement, the memorandum 
cites Dennis v. United States (341 U. S. 
494). Mr. President, the Dennis case is 
good law, and understandable; but the 
decision in the Yates case not only 
undermines and weakens the decision in 
the Dennis case, it actually misinterprets 
that decision, as one of the dissenting 
Justices so ably pointed out. 

The memorandum of the Senator 
from Missouri goes on to say that my 
amendment cannot be constitutionally 
enacted because it is not in accord with 
the clear and present danger doctrine, 
and that this doctrine is demanded by 
the first amendment. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the memorandum itself points out 
that the clear and present danger doc- 
trine first arose in Schenck v. United 
States (249 U. S. 47). This was a case 
decided in 1919. How, then, can it be 
said—as the memorandum of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri declares—that we can- 
not abolish this doctrine because it is de- 
manded by the first amendment? The 
doctrine of clear and present danger is 
not a creature of the first amendment, 
It is a creature of the Supreme Court, 
developed out of the Espionage Act of 
1917 and gradually molded and patted 
into shape over the last 40 years. I think 
this confusion between the requirements 
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of the Constitution, as such, and the 
requirements of the Court, which the 
Court has read into or written into the 
Constitution, is very significant. 

But, Mr. President, my proposed 
amendment does not seek to bring about 
the overthrow of the clear and present 
danger doctrine. My amendment simply 
has the effect of putting the Congress on 
record as believing that the teaching of 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence con- 
stitutes a clear and present danger to the 
internal security of this Nation, and that 
it should not be permitted. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists know 
that the implantation in a human mind 
of the concept of the desirability of a 
course of action which, if followed, 
would be dangerous, is itself a danger- 
ous thing; because there is no telling 
when that acceptance of the concept of 
desirability of that dangerous act may 
come to fruition in the performance of 
the act itself. Certainly, to teach a child 
the desirability of murdering his father 
in his sleep creates a danger for the 
father, even though no time is men- 
tioned for the murder. I do not think 
I need to labor this point. It is clear 
that the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Maryland disagree with 
respect to this matter. In his memo- 
randum, the Senator from Missouri says: 

In my opinion, the advocacy or teaching 
of the overthrow of the Government as a 
mere abstract doctrine is not a clear and 
present danger. I believe the Supreme Court 
would hold to the same opinion, * * * 
Therefore, we cannot abolish this distinc- 
tion; it is demanded by the first amendment. 


I am willing, Mr. President, to submit 
the differences between the Senator from 
Missouri and myself, on this point, to the 
will of the Senate; and I shall be willing 
to abide by the result. But I cannot 
accept the idea that because of this 
difference of opinion, my amendment 
should not even be considered. 

My contention is that it is impossible 
to advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence without “inciting to action.” 
Any distinction which holds that such 
advocacy is not incitement is, to my 
mind, not practical, but arbitrary, over- 
technical and unrealistic. 

With respect to the organizing section 
of the Smith Act, when the memorandum 
of the Senator from Missouri challenges 
the statement that the Supreme Court 
construed the provision in a way never 
intended by Congress, he is saying in ef- 
fect that Congress intended that provi- 
sion of the act to have no applicability 
to the Communist Party at the time it 
was enacted, and never to have any ap- 
plicability to the Communist Party at 
any future time unless the party should 
at some later date reorganize; and then 
to have applicability only for a period of 
3 years from the date of such reorganiza- 
tion. I cannot agree that Congress had 
any such intention. The Supreme Court 
itself has been able to arrive at this in- 
terpretation only by equating a state- 
ment in the legislative history of the 
Smith Act, that the act was intended to 
apply not alone to the Communist 
Party, as though it were a statement 
that the act was intended to apply not 
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at all to the Communist Party. I con- 
sider this type of sophistry indefensible. 

On page 10 of the memorandum of 
the Senator from Missouri there is a 
long paragraph dealing with section 5 
(b) as I propose it to be written into the 
bill, S. 2646. The gist of this paragraph 
is a declaration that section 5 (b) is 
“entirely redundant and unnecessary” 
because all it would do is “approve the 
construction already placed on the pres- 
ent statute respecting the time element.” 
In this long paragraph there is also a 
statement that the Supreme Court con- 
strued the present provision of the 
Smith Act the same way in both Dennis 
against United States and Yates against 
United States. I have a feeling that 
perhaps this long paragraph in the 
memorandum of the Senator from Mis- 
souri may be intended to make legisla- 
tive history which might help to control 
the construction of section 5 (b) if it 
should be enacted. Therefore, I want 
to say as unequivocally as possible that 
in the opinion of the author of section 
5 (b) the Supreme Court did not con- 
strue the present provision of the Smith 
Act the same way in both Dennis against 
United States and Yates against United 
States; and section 5 (b), as proposed, 
would not if enacted approve the con- 
struction placed on the present statute 
by the Court’s decision in the Yates case. 
To the contrary, the effect of this sec- 
tion would, in the judgment of its au- 
thor, and in the intention of its author, 
be to support the rule enunciated in the 
Dennis case. 

Continuing, the memorandum of the 
Senator from Missouri attacks the new 
subsection (c) which my amendment 
proposes to add to the bill. He says 
there are 2 possible constructions of the 
amendment, that under 1 of them it 
would be redundant; and he says that 
the other construction “That it would 
cover any and all advocating and teach- 
ing, even that done as an abstract doc- 
trine if the person intends that the 
recipient believe there is a duty to over- 
throw the Government” violates the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I wish to say for the record that in 
the opinion of its author, the clear in- 
tent of the new paragraph which sub- 
section (c) of my amendment would add 
to the present Smith Act is to cover any 
and all advocating and teaching of the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence, 
even though that teaching may be la- 
beled “abstract doctrine,’ if the per- 
son doing the teaching intends to im- 
plant in the mind of the person taught 
a belief that there is a duty to over- 
throw the Government by force and vio- 
lence or a justification for doing so. I 
do not believe that this proposal vio- 
lates the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution in any way. Here again, Mr. 
President, we have an obvious difference 
of opinion between the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Mary- 
land, which I shall be happy to submit 
to a vote of the Senafe, the results of 
which I shall abide by. 

The memorandum of the Senator 
from Missouri goes on to reiterate the 
contention that the holding of the Court 
in the Yates case was the same as its 
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holding in the Dennis case, and goes 
into a long explanation of why this is 
so. The best answer to this portion of 
the memorandum is a reading of the 
two cases. However, one small portion 
of the memorandum at this point al- 
most refutes itself. Let me quote from 
the memorandum: 

What happened in the Yates case? The 
Government and the defendants asked the 
trial fudge to instruct the jury as to the 
distinction between advocacy as an abstract 
doctrine and advocacy to incite action. 
Nevertheless, the trial court refused to so 
instruct and gave an instruction to the jury 
which called for a guilty verdict if they 
found the defendants advocated and taught 
the necessity and duty to overthrow the 
Government by force and violence. He did 
not tell them they had to find an urging 
or inciting, nor were they instructed that 
this act did not include such teaching for 
the mere purpose of making the recipient 
believe what was said. This instruction 
Was erroneous because it would allow a con- 
viction for actions not punishable under 
the Smith Act. Therefore, the convictions 
had to fall. 


So, Mr. President, taking this memo- 
randum at face value the trial judge in 
the Yates case told the jury they could 
convict if they found the defendants 
“advocated and taught” the “necessity 
and duty” to “overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force and violence.” How can 
anyone contend in candor that advocat- 
ing the necessity and duty of overthrow- 
ing the Government by force and vio- 
lence does not include and embrace “an 
urging or inciting?” 

The last page of the memorandum cir- 
culated by the Senator from Missouri is 
concerned mainly with a defense of the 
action of the Supreme Court in substi- 
tuting itself for the jury and acquitting 
five of the Communist defendants; and 
this does not seem to have very much 
to do with the merits of my proposed 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I have wanted to set 
the record straight on these matters, be- 
cause I have every confidence that the 
amendments which I have proposed to 
the bill, S. 2646, will be approved by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and that 
the bill as so amended will be reported 
favorably to the Senate. I have felt 
that the time to answer the charges 
contained in the memorandum circu- 
lated by the Senator from Missouri was 
at the first reasonable opportunity, and 
that opportunity, because of the recess 
of the Senate during the Easter vaca- 
tion, was today. 

EXHIBIT 1 
HENNINGS GIVES REASONS FOR STRONG OPPO- 

SITION TO THE BUTLER AMENDMENTS TO THE 

JENNER BEL 

Wasuincron, April 7.—Senator THOMAS 
C. Hennines, Jr., Democrat, of Missouri, to- 
day released a long legal memorandum 
pointing out what he considers a number of 
extreme dangers in the amendments of Sen- 
ator JOHN BUTLER to the Jenner bill (S. 2464) 
to limit the Supreme Court's furisdiction. 
He said that he was releasing the memoran- 
dum at this time because the bill would be 
acted upon by the Judiciary Committee im- 
mediately after the Easter recess, and because 
it contained several highly dangerous but 
little publicized sleepers.“ 

HENNINGS said that, “the Butler amend- 
ments amounted, in fact, to a substitute 
bill. Whereas the Jenner bill is designed to 
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take away from the Court its jurisdiction in 
5 categories of cases, 4 of the 5 sections 
of the Butler substitute would result in 
sweeping and controversial revisions in ba- 
sic Federal statutes—without benefit of pub- 
lic hearings or adequate deliberation by 
the committee. These sections have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the Supreme Court's 
jurisdiction and, furthermore, nothing to do 
with each other.” 

Senator BUTLER has left in the Jenner bill 
the provision withdrawing from the Supreme 
Court its jurisdiction in cases involving ad- 
missions to the bar. This section might 
well be declared unconstitutional as it would 
deprive one class of litigants of an appeal 
to our highest court with respect to the de- 
nial of protections guaranteed under the 
Federal Constitution. This provision, as 
well as the other provisions in the original 
Jenner bill, have been strongly opposed by 
the American Bar Association, the Attorney 
General, the overwhelming majority of the 
deans of American law schools, and a long 
list of witnesses. HENNINGS pointed out that 
it is the only provision in the Butler bill upon 
which hearings have been held. He added: 
“As a matter of policy, I do not think we 
should start limiting the Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction. If we do, every time the Court 
hands down a decision which is unpopular 
with some vocal groups, there will be great 
pressure to cut off the Court’s appellate 
jurisdiction in another field.” 

One section of the Butler substitute is ad- 
mittedly designed to meet the Watkins case, 
to which Senator BUTLER seems to take ex- 
ception. Senator HENNINGS points out in his 
memorandum that the language of the pro- 
posed section would leave a large number of 
unanswered questions and, if adopted, would 
result in massive confusion, lack of uniform- 
ity, and contradiction in courts all over the 
land. 

Another section is intended to authorize 
the summary suspension of any Government 
employee, whether in a sensitive or non- 
sensitive job, or whether or not the employee 
is a veteran. This summary suspension 
would eliminate the due process procedures 
of our present civil-service system, which 
are contained in the Veterans’ Preference 
and the Lloyd-La Follette Acts. HENNINGS 
said that “the amendment would imperil the 
integrity of our entire civil-service system 
by posing a threat to every Government em- 
ployee; it would, without justification, re- 
move the protections against arbitrary 
firings.” 

Another Butler amendment would upset 
a hundred years of carefully constructed law 
in the complex field of the relationship be- 
tween Federal and State statutes. As there 
have been no hearings on this proposal, it 
is impossible to foresee the implications of 
this far-reaching measure, but it would cer- 
tainly create chaos in such fields of Federal 
regulation as interstate commerce and labor 
relations—and a host of others. 

The last section of the Butler substitute 
would extend the Smith Act and possibly 
forbid certain activities regardless of whether 
they constituted a clear and present danger 
to our national security. HENNINGS, who is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, said that “this provision 
raises most serious questions of freedom of 
speech and press and, if adopted, might very 
well be declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court.“ 

HENNINGS added: “The question here is not 
whether you agree or disagree with a par- 
ticular decision of the Supreme Court. No 
one, including the individual Justices on the 
Court itself, agrees with all of them. The 
point is that the Court should not, as Senator 
JENNER proposes, be deprived of its jurisdic- 
tion because of unpopular decisions; this is 
& kill the umpire philosophy. Neither 
should the Congress, as Senator BUTLER pro- 
poses, hastily adopt ill-considered bills to 
undo such decisions. This is a matter of 
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legal scholarship, and the Congress should 
be governed by the most solemn spirit of 
deliberation and thorough debate. 

“The various sections of his proposal 
should be introduced as separate bills—par- 
ticularly since they relate to widely different 
subjects. They should be sent to the appro- 
priate committees and subcommittees for 
public hearings. Then, and only then, 
should they be considered by the Senate. I 
shall make every effort to see that they are 
defeated when taken up at the next meeting 
of the Judiciary Committee.” 

Memorandums and copies of S. 2646 as pro- 
posed by Senator JENNER and as amended by 
Senator BUTLER are attached. 


EXHIBIT 2 
MEMORANDUM SETTING FORTH OBJECTIONS TO 
SENATOR BUTLER’s PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
To S. 2646, THE SO-CALLED JENNER BILL, To 
LIMIT THE SUPREME CouRT’sS JURISDICTION 


The Butler amendment to S. 2646 cannot 
really be looked upon as an amendment be- 
cause 4 of its 5 provisions do not limit the 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction, but amend 
present Federal statutes. We are now faced 
with the same situation which faced the 
Judiciary Committee on February 3. 

The committee is asked to consider legis- 
lation of a very serious nature without the 
help of hearings. Regardless of what is said, 
the hearings held by the subcommittee on 
this bill shed very little, if any, light on the 
present proposals. 

In my opinion, each of the disparate pro- 
visions of this amendment should be intro- 
duced as a separate bill and considered on 
its own merits. This is the orderly and 
sound method of dealing with legislation. 
Legislation should not be considered by 
bringing several unrelated provisions into 
an amalgamation and by rushing it through. 
Such action usually will bring about only 
undesirable results. 

The lack of relationship between the pro- 
posed five provisions is easily seen if each 
provision is studied individually. Section 2 
would amend the present criminal statute 
respecting contempts of Congress. This pro- 
vision would apply to the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, the House Appropriations 
Committee, the Senate Rules Committee, the 
House Government Operations Committee, 
and practically every other committee and 
its subcommittees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The only thing 
this section has in common with the others 
is the fact that the criminal statute which 
this section would amend was involved in a 
decision of the Supreme Court this past year, 
and, further, the defendant involved in the 
case had refused to answer certain questions 
respecting communism when appearing be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The third provision in this amendment 
is proposed to meet the decision in Cole y. 
Young. The issue involved here is the grant 
of authority by Congress to the executive 
departments to fire Government employees 
in their department for reasons of national 
security. This provision has nothing to do 
with Congressional investigations nor with 
criminal sanctions for subversive activities. 
Once again, the only connection with the 
other provisions is the fact that the statute 
to be amended was involved in a decision of 
the Supreme Court. However, this provi- 
sion does deal with subversion. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the proposed amend- 
ment, according to the stated purposes, are 
related in that they would affect the Smith 
Act as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
However, on a closer inspection, it will be 
found that section 4 deals with the entire 
field of supersession of State law by Federal 
law and is not limited to the subject matter 
of the Smith Act. It would affect the fields 
of labor-management relations, interstate 
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commerce, and innumerable others. There- 
fore, in fact, section 4 involves the whole is- 
sue of the legislative relationship between 
the Federal Government and State govern- 
ments. This, in my opinion, shows that sec- 
tion 4 has only an incidental relationship to 
the other provisions, even to section 5, which 
specifically amends the Smith Act. 

The proposed amendment would allow sec- 
tion 5 of the original bill to stand. This 
proposal would withdraw from the Supreme 
Court its appellate jurisdiction in all cases 
involving State bar admissions. Once again, 
the only relationship is a Supreme Court de- 
cision and the further fact that the party 
in the specific case was an ex-Communist. 

A more detailed analysis of these provisions 
is set out below. 


JURISDICTION REMOVED FROM SUPREME COURT 


The proposed amendment would not 
change the original proposal to take from 
the Supreme Court the power to review cases 
involving bar admissions. I believe that 
everyone will agree that a State has the 
power to determine who can practice law and 
be officers of its courts. However, the use 
of this power is limited to the extent that 
it must conform with the Constitution of the 
United States. The limitation is inherent in 
a constitutional form of government and has 
been judicially recognized for almost 100 
years. See ex parte Garland (4 Wallace 333), 
and Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wallace 277). 

The only procedure which will insure to 
prospective lawyers the protection of their 
constitutional rights in this area is to leave 
intact the present jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. 

No one contends that a person has a con- 
stitutional right to practice law. The prac- 
tice of law is a privilege, not a right. How- 
ever, & person does have the right not to have 
the privilege to practice withheld from him 
in violation of the Constitution. Therefore, 
a State cannot deny admission to practice 
if such denial violates the 14th amendment, 
the ex post facto (after the fact) prohibition, 
or other provisions of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

The present proposal takes from the Su- 
preme Court its power of review in such 
cases regardless of the grounds or proce- 
dures involved in the denial of the privilege 
to practice. Therefore, a State could enact 
a provision that a person of a certain re- 
ligious faith could not be admitted to prac- 
tice law. Or a State board of bar examiners 
could adopt a rule that they will not certify 
for admission to the bar any person who 
has at any time in the past been a member 
of some perfectly legitimate and legal, but 
possibly unpopular organization. These re- 
strictions would violate the Ist and 14th 
amendments. Yet, if this proposal becomes 
law and is held to be constitutional, a person 
could be excluded from admission to prac- 
tice under such an unconstitutional statute 
or rule, provided the State supreme court is 
sympathetic with such provision. This is 
not beyond the realm of possibility, consid- 

some of the cases in the fields of in- 
dividual liberties which have come before 
the Supreme Court in the past. It might 
be suggested that such a case could be 
brought before a lower Federal court; but, 
from a procedural standpoint, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to see how this could be 
done. 

The legal profession traditionally has held 
the role of the protector of the people against 
arbitrary governmental action. Therefore, 
I believe it unwise to establish more limited 
procedural safeguards respecting the legal 
profession than other fields of endeavor and 
other legal relationships between the citizen 
and his government. 

It is interesting to note that the New 
Mexico Bar Board member who seconded the 
motion to deny the application of Rudolph 
Schware for admission to the New Mexico 
Bar is the Chairman of the American Bar 
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Association’s Special Committee on Indi- 
vidual Rights as affected by National Secu- 
rity, which made a report to the House of 
Delegates favoring the adoption of a resolu- 
tion opposing S. 2646. The man I speak of 
is Ross L. Malone of New Mexico, who is the 
president nominee of the American Bar 
Association. 

In conclusion, I repeat that more disagree- 
ment with a decision of the Supreme Court 
is not grounds for withdrawing jurisdiction. 
The powers of the State are limited by the 
Constitution, and the Supreme Court has 
traditionally been the final authority on the 
construction of the Constitution. Violence 
will be done to the spirit of the United 
States Constitution even by this limited 
withdrawal of jurisdiction and a dangerous 
precedent will be established. 


CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS 


Section 2 of the bill, as amended, would be, 
in my opinion, most undesirable. Section 
102 of the Revised Statutes, which this pro- 
vision would amend, presently reads: “Every 
person who having been summoned as a wit- 
ness by the authority of either House of 
Congress to give testimony or to produce pa- 
pers upon any matter under inquiry before 
either House, or any joint committee estab- 
lished by a joint or concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses of Congress, or any commit- 
tee of either House of Congress, willfully 
makes default, or who, having appeared, re- 
fuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the question under inquiry, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” Therefore, it is 
a crime to refuse to answer a question perti- 
nent to the question under inquiry. 

Section 2 of the proposed amendment pro- 
vides: “Provided, That for the purposes of 
this statute any question shall be deemed 
pertinent unless timely objection is made 
thereto on the ground that such question is 
not pertinent, or when such objection is 
made, if such question is ruled pertinent 
by the body conducting the hearing; and on 
any question of pertinency, the ruling of the 
presiding officer shall stand as the ruling of 
the body unless reversed on appeal.” 

Senator BUTLER, in his statement of April 1 
said: “* * * if the question of pertinency 
is raised by the witness, the ruling of the 
body conducting the hearing—that is, the 
particular committee or subcommittee be- 
fore which the witness is appearing—is to be 
final on the point of pertinency.” 

One of the essential elements of the crime 
as provided by the present statute is the 
pertinency of the question to the question 
under inquiry. As held by the Supreme 
Court in Sinclair v. United States (279 U. S. 
263) the question of pertinency is a ques- 
tion of law to be determined by the court. 
It is a judicial question which must be de- 
termined by the judiciary. In my view, a 
committee can not be given the power to 
make a binding determination of the legal 
significance of one of its questions for pur- 
poses of a criminal trial for contempt. The 
present proposal would do just this by al- 
lowing the determination of an element of 
the crime to be made by a legislative decree. 
I have doubt as to the constitutionality of 
such a provision under the Due Process 
Clause of the fifth amendment. 

The proposed amendment would in effect 
give rise to a conclusive presumption of 
pertinency if the witness fails to make the 
proper objection, or if, after such objection, 
the presiding officer rules the question perti- 
nent. Such a presumption is contrary to the 
traditional Anglo-American legal doctrine in 
criminal cases that the defendant is inno- 
cent until proven guilty. The Supreme 
Court in Sinclair v. United States said: “It 
is incumbent upon the United States to 
plead and show that the question pertained 
to some matter under investigation.” I be- 
lieve it very undesirable, as a matter of 
policy, to offset the presumption of inno- 
cence because this also raises a constitu- 
tional question. 


* 
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Finally, I find the provision, “unless re- 
versed on appeal” quite difficult to under- 
stand. Senator BUTLER has referred to a 
standard rule of procedure that a ruling of 
the chair will stand as the ruling of the 
body unless reversed on appeal by the body 
itself. I gather that the Senator intends 
that the witness appeal to the body holding 
the hearing immediately after an adverse 
ruling by making a statement that he de- 
sires consideration of pertinency by all the 
members present. I am thoroughly familiar 
with the practice that a committee can over- 
ride a ruling of the chairman by a majority 
vote, but normally such action is taken on 
a point of order or a motion by a member 
of the committee. I am not familiar with 
any rule of procedure or practice which al- 
lows a witness to request such a vote. 

Furthermore, it is well known that many 
hearings are held before only one Member 
of the Senate. In this case, what effect 
can the appeal provision have? There is no 
one to whom the appeal can be made, nor is 
there anyone to raise the appeal if it must 
be raised by a committee member. Is the 
solution to allow a written appeal to the 
full committee or subcommittee to be con- 
sidered at a later meeting of the body? If 
so, is there to be a time limitation? I be- 
lieve there are too many questions left un- 
answered at this time to act on this proposal 
and certainly in this very important field 
the Judiciary Committee and the Congress 
should be governed by the most solemn spirit 
of deliberation and thorough debate. This 
is a matter for legal scholarship, as indeed 
are all of the proposals to limit the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court and not one 
of emotional consideration. 


LOYALTY-SECURITY 


In discussing section 3, of the bill as 
amended by Senator BUTLER, I would like 
to restate one of my first comments: we 
should not bring all these divergent items 
into a hodge-podge piece of legislation. 

If section 3 were adopted, we would create 
a legal monstrosity. We would be approving 
a provision which would authorize the head 
of any—and I stress the word any—depart- 
ment or agency of the Government in his 
absolute discretion, and when deemed neces- 
sary in the interest of national security, to 
suspend, without pay, any civilian officer 
or employee of 11 enumerated agencies (De- 
partment of State (including the Foreign 
Service of the United States), Department of 
Commerce, Department of Justice, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Department of the Army, 
Department of the Navy, Department of the 
Air Force, Coast Guard, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, National Security Resources Board, 
or National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, respectively, or of their several field 
services). I do not mean to be facetious, 
but what will the heads of departments and 
agencies not specified do with this authority 
in view of the fact that officers and employees 
in their own departments and agencies can- 
not be so suspended? I realize full well that 
this technicality can be easily remedied now 
that it has been brought into the open. I 
have made this point merely to amplify my 
suggestion that the provisions of this amend- 
ment be introduced and considered sep- 
arately after hearings have been held. I do 
not doubt the sincerity of my distinguished 
colleague, but in my opinion we cannot with 
responsibility consider these proposals at 
this time. 

As to the intent of section 3 to meet the 
Cole case, I believe it would be most unwise 
to change the law in this field. I have no 
doubts, whatsoever, that the court reached 
the proper decision in this case. The em- 
Ployee involved in this case was employed 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as a food and drug inspector. 
He held a classified civil service position and 
was a preference eligible veteran under the 
act of 1944. The President had by Execu- 
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tive order made the Summary Suspension 
Act of August 26, 1950, applicable to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Summary Suspension Act authorizes 
summary suspension of Federal employees. 
in specific departments and agencies in the 
interest of the national security without 
the right of appeal. It also provided for ex- 
pansion of coverage to other departments 
and agencies by Executive order. The Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare had 
suspended the petitioner in this case under 
the above act. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that un- 
der the Lloyd-La Follette and Veterans Pref- 
erence Acts a Government employee may be 
discharged if there is reasonable doubt as 
to his loyalty. But under these acts the 
suspension by the Department head cannot 
be summary. The Veterans Preference Act, 
furthermore, specifically provides for an 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission. 

The Supreme Court in the Cole case noted 
that only departments and agencies closely 
involved in the Nation’s defense and secu- 
rity were designated by the Summary Suspen- 
sion Act of 1950. It also noted that pro- 
vision was made in the act for the hiring of 
@ suspended employee by another Depart- 
ment or Agency. Further, the Court con- 
sidered at great length the legislative his- 
tory of the act. Based on all these grounds, 
the Court determined that the Summary 
Suspension Act of August 26, 1950, was in- 
tended to apply only to sensitive positions. 

I believe that this was the actual intent 
of Congress in passing the act, it is good 
law, and it does not need to be changed. 

Presently, if a Federal employee holds a 
sensitive position and his loyalty is ques- 
tionable, he may be summarily suspended 
and may not appeal. I want to emphasize 
that if a Federal employee holds a nonsensi- 
tive position and there is a reasonable doubt 
as to his loyalty, he may be discharged, but 
the procedures set out in the Lloyd-La Fol- 
Iette Act or Veterans Preference Act must 
be followed in these instances. 

Our civil-service laws were adopted to pro- 
vide a competent work force for the Federal 
Government. To allow summary discharges 
without procedural safeguards directly con- 
travenes the purposes of our civil-service 
laws. Therefore, summary discharges should 
be allowed only when a sensitive position is 
held. Otherwise, we lay open to destruc- 
tion our whole civil-service system. Our 
Nation has always stood for justice and fair 
play. The procedures established under these 
acts, as interpreted by the courts, not only 
insure these but also, if only indirectly, pro- 
tect our Nation. 

THE SUPREMACY OF FEDERAL LAW 

Section 4 (a) of the bill as amended is 
intended to restrict the rules of statutory 
construction which the courts have devel- 
oped in applying the doctrine of the suprem- 
acy of Federal law to situations where a Fed- 
eral statute is alleged to have restricted con- 
current State activity. 

The first sentence of the bill provides that 
a Federal act shall not be held to occupy 
the field to the exclusion of State law on the 
same subject, unless the Federal act expressly 
so provides. 

The essential weakness of this provision of 
the bill is that it comes about 100 years 
too late. Over the past decades Congress 
nas created complex and elaborate systems 
for the regulation of labor relations, inter- 
state carriers, communications, air transpor- 
tation, agriculture, sedition, and a multitude 
of other areas of national interest and scope. 
Interwoven within these regulatory statutes 
are a large number of judicial decisions 
which have passed on the question of when 
particular fields are subject to exclusive regu- 
lation by Federal law, and when they are 
subject to concurrent regulation by Federal 
and State law. 
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Irrespective of our own personal views on 
the soundness of these adjudications they 
are, in fact, mow an integral part of our 
Federal regulatory law. Since the occupa- 
tion of the field” provision of section 4 (a) 
would presumably apply to both past and 
future legislation in all fields, it would pro- 
vide—in one short sentence—the basis for 
disrupting this existing framework of law 
and regulations, affecting some of the most 
vital areas of our national life. For exam- 
ple, in the labor field the States do not now 
have concurrent power to determine repre- 
sentative disputes or to prevent unfair labor 
practices which come within the jurisdiction 
of the NLRB. Bethlehem Steel Co. v. New 
York State Labor Relations Board (330 U. S. 
767 (1947) ); Garner v. Teamsters (345 U. S. 
485 (1953)); Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
(348 U. S. 468 (1955)). Section 4 (a) would, 
for example, open up these two areas to 
State activity. It is hard to conceive of any- 
thing but chaos and confusion resulting from 
this multiplicity of tribunals and diversity 
of procedures and substantive law. 

The effect that section 4 (a) would have 
on the field of interstate transportation is 
completely uncertain. It has even been sug- 
gested that section 4 (a) would give the 
States jurisdiction over certain areas which 
we have always considered, and wisely so, 
subject only to uniform Federal regulation 
under the commerce clause. It should not 
be too difficult to imagine the storm of liti- 
gation which section 4 (a) would create and 
which would be aimed at those judicial de- 
cisions which have defined the limits of 
State jurisdiction and which have become an 
integral part of the framework of laws and 
regulations that Congress has created for the 
national transportation field. If the effect 
of a particular legislative measure is uncer- 
tain—that is unfortunate; but if a provision 
designed to clarify general Congressional in- 
tent in all fields of legislation is uncertain— 
that is catastrophic. 

In my view there are several cogent rea- 
sons for not disturbing even the Nelson deci- 
sion. Communist subversion is, admittedly, 
a national problem, and for this very reason 
should be handled on a national basis by the 
Federal Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment is fully equipped to do the job of pros- 
ecuting individuals for subversive activity, 
and it alone is in a position to coordinate 
effectively this task. The States are still 
free to cooperate with the Federal authori- 
ties in exposing subversion, but the respon- 
sibility of prosecuting individuals for sub- 
versive activities directed the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should be left 
solely to the Federal Government. This re- 
sponsibility involves many complex and deli- 
cate problems which can be understood and 
acted upon effectively only by an organiza- 
tion which has the facilities for bringing 
into focus the whole national picture of the 
Communist subversive movement. 

The very fact that the Steve Nelson case 
provided the primary impetus for this meas- 
ure, also suggest the approach which we 
should take toward the problem of Federal- 
State concurrent jurisdiction. If it is 
shown, after careful study, that an undesir- 
able imbalance exists between Federal and 
State jurisdiction in a particular field, we 
should move to correct that particular im- 
balance. I might add, parenthetically, that 
I do not believe that any serious imbalance 
exists at the present time. Since an abso- 
lute te to the passage of section 4 
(a) would be the careful consideration of 
every area where concurrent Federal and 
State jurisdiction might or does exist, would 
it not be clearly a more practical and reason- 
able approach to deal with each field on an 
individual basis, divorced from problems and 
considerations peculiar to other entirely un- 
related fields? 

The second sentence of section 4 (2) pro- 
vides that no Federal act shall be construed 
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as invalidating a State law unless there is a. 


consistently stand together. 

statutory construction has been developed 
and applied by the courts in situations 
where some measure of conflict is alleged to 
exist between a State statute and a valid 
Federal statute. But as section 4 (a) is now 
worded, this second sentence does not merely 
codify an existing rule of statutory construc- 
tion. Read literally, it also limits the exist- 
ing rules of statutory construction relating 
to preemption in the same manner as the 
first sentence of this section and, therefore, 
suffers from the same defects. 

FEDERAL ANTISUBVERSION LEGISLATION 

Section 5 of the pending bill as amended 
raises several questions which must be dis- 
cussed. Subsection (a) allegedly sets out 
reasons for the enactment of the remainder 
of the subsections. It refers specifically to 
a decision of the Supreme Court and refers 
specifically to one of the Justices. In my 
opinion, statutes should not include refer- 
ences to specific court decisions or Justices. 
Such references can in no way add sub- 
stantively to the laws of the United States. 
They can only breed disrepect for the ju- 
dicial branch of our Government. 

Section 5 (a) states that the Congress 
finds that the distinction between (i) advo- 
cacy of the forcible overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment as in incitement to action and (11) 
advocacy of such overthrow as mere abstract 
doctrine is “subtle and difficult to grasp.” 
This may be true, but it should be noted 
that the courts of our Nation, both State 
and Federal, have consistently recognized 
and dealt with this distinction for almost 50 
years. See: For v. Washington (236 U. S. 
273). During this time, many cases have 
been tried and several appealed. Therefore, 
the courts through experience can deal with 
this subtle distinction quite effectively. See: 
Dennis v. U. S. (341 U. S. 494). 

Other than the fact that the courts have 
dealt with this distinction for 50 years, there 
is another reason for the perpetuation of this 
distinction, and this reason has much more 
weight. This distinction is necessary for 
compliance with the first amendment. The 
first amendment contains the most basic 
individual liberties. It guarantees freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, and freedom of 
assembly, If a free society is to exist these 
three freedoms must be closely guarded. It 
is true that these freedoms can be restrained, 
but this can be done only under the rarest 
conditions. There has been developed over 
the years the “clear and present danger” doc- 
trine in this connection. This doctrine first 
arose in Schenck v. U. S. (249 U. S. 47). The 
question to be determined, where there is an 
attempt to restrict the freedom of speech, 
is whether the words used are used in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature as 
to create a clear and present danger that 
will bring about substantive evils that Con- 
gress has a right to prevent. In my opinion, 
the advocacy or teaching of the overthrow 
of the Government as a mere abstract doc- 
trine is not a clear and present danger. I 
believe the Supreme Court would hold to the 
same opinion in view of their decisions in 
Gitlow v. New York (268 U. S. 652) and Den- 
nis v. U. S. (341 U. S. 494). Therefore, we 
cannot abolish this distinction; it is de- 
manded by the first amendment. This 
amendment requires that persons be al- 
lowed to speak their mind as to abstract doc- 
trines. It is only when they urge or incite 
action, presently or in the future, that 
a substantive evil arises which can be pun- 
ished under the law. 

Section 5 (a) further proclaims that the 
Supreme Court construed the Smith Act in 
& way never intended by Congress. I have 
serious doubts as to the accuracy of this 
statement. Representative McCormack, one 
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of the leading proponents of the act, repeat- 
edly stated to the subcommittee holding 
hearings on the bill that the only type of 
advocacy which would be punishable under 
the act was the type which incites to action. 
This is the construction applied by the 
Supreme Court in construing the “ad- 
vocating and teaching” provision. As to the 
“organizing” provision, the Supreme Court 
could find no specific intent in the legislative 
history. Therefore, the Court followed the 
long-established rule of construction that 
criminal statutes must be strictly construed 
and applied the narrow definition of “or- 
ganize.” 

Section 5 (a) continues that the Court’s 
construction in Yates v. U. S. is impractical 
of application and infuses into the statute 
a degree of uncertainty and unclarity which 
is highly undesirable. As to the Court’s con- 
struction of the “organize” provision, no con- 
struction could be clearer or easier to apply. 
To was given its narrow, clear-cut 
definition. It is in no way vague. The “ad- 
vocating and teaching” provision was con- 
strued as it had been in Dennis v. U. S., and 
this construction is not new. As I have 
ponted out before, the distinction recognized 
has been so recognized and applied by the 
Courts for 50 years, Therefore, I cannot agree 
that it is impractical, uncertain, or lacks 
clarity. Furthermore, I believe that the 
three changes set out in subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) would confuse what is now clear. 

Section 5 (b) amends the first paragraph 
of the advocating and teaching provision of 
the Smith Act by adding an introductory 
phrase ‘which states “Without regard to the 
immediate probable effect of such action,” 
and then continues as the original act who- 
ever knowingly or willfully advocates, abets, 
advises, or teaches, etc.” Therefore, all this 
amendment provides is that the advocating 
and teaching need not have an imme- 
diate probably effect to be criminal. This 
is exactly how the Supreme Court construed 
the present provision of the Smith Act in 
Dennis v. U. S. and Yates v. U. S. In Dennis 
v. U. S., Mr. Chief Justice Vinson, who wrote 
the majority opinion, said the Government 
need not hold its hands “until the putsch is 
about to be executed, the plans have been 
laid, and the signal is awaited. If the Gov- 
ernment is aware that a group aiming at its 
overthrow is attempting to indoctrinate the 
members and to commit them to a course 
whereby they will strike when the leaders 
feel the circumstances permit, action by the 
Government is required.” In Yates v. U. S. 
Mr. Justice Harlan, in the majority opinion, 
included the above statement of Mr. Chief 
Justice Vinson as a part of the opinion and 
also said: The essential distinction is that 
those to whom the advocacy is addressed 
must be urged to do something, now or in 
the future, rather than merely to believe in 
something.” The majority opinion also ap- 
proved the instruction upheld in the Dennis 
case that the incitement does not have to be 
for immediate action, but may be incitement 
for action as speedily as circumstances would 
permit. Therefore, all subsection (b) would 
do is approve the construction already placed 
on the present statute respecting the time 
element. As a result, subsection (b) is en- 
tirely redundant and unnecessary. 

Subsection (c) is a new paragraph to be 
added to the present Smith Act. It provides 
generally that whoever, with intent to cause 
the overthrow of the Government, in any 
way or by any means advocates, advises, or 
teaches the duty of overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment. This provision is very broad and 
susceptible, I believe, of two different con- 
structions. The words “in any way or by 
any means” can be construed as covering all 
methods of advocating and teaching, such 
as publishing or editing written matter, de- 
livering speeches, or making films. Under 
this construction, it would be redundant, as 
the first paragraph of the act is not limited 
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as to method and makes illegal all advocacy 
which incites to action regardless of method. 
The other construction, which I believe can 
be attached to this subsection, is that it 
would cover any and all advocating and 
teaching, even that done as an abstract doc- 
trine if the person intends that the recipi- 
ent believe there is a duty to overthrow the 
Government regardless of the lack of an 
urging or inciting to action, now or in the 
future. If this is the construction intended, 
then I have no doubts that this subsection 
violates the first amendment for reasons 
which I have set out earlier. 

I have no specific objections to subsection 
(d) other than the general ones I raised ear- 
lier. I believe we should consider this pro- 
posal separately after hearings are held, and 
it can be determined exactly what the effect 
of this provision would be. 

In closing, it is interesting to speculate 
why the Dennis case has not been attacked 
in the same manner that the Yates case has 
been. The Supreme Court construed the 
advocating and teaching provision of the 
Smith Act the same way in both. The only 
distinction is that in Dennis the convictions 
were upheld while in Yates they were not. 
Just why did this occur? 

In the Dennis case, the trial court in- 
structed the jury that it was not the abstract 
doctrine of overthrowing the Government by 
unlawful means which was denounced by 
the Smith act. The Court required that the 
jury find that the teaching or advocacy be 
of a rule or principle of action and by lan- 
guage reasonably calculated to incite persons 
to such action, all with the intent to cause 
the overthrow as speedily as circumstances 
would permit. The jury reached a guilty 
verdict, and the Supreme Court held that the 
proper law had been applied. Now what 
happened in the Yates case? The Govern- 
ment and the defendants asked the trial 
judge to instruct the jury as to the distinc- 
tion between advocacy as an abstract doc- 
trine and advocacy to incite action. Never- 
theless, the trial court refused to so instruct 
and gave an instruction to the jury which 
called for a guilty verdict if they found the 
defendants advocated and taught the ne- 
cessity and duty to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force and violence. He did not tell 
them they had to find an urging or inciting, 
nor were they instructed that this act did 
not include such teaching for the mere pur- 
pose of making the recipient believe what 
was said. This instruction was erroneous 
because it would allow a conviction for 
actions not punishable under the Smith act. 
Therefore, the convictions had to fall. 

I have already commented on the Court’s 
construction of the word “organize,” which 
resulted in the statute of limitations barring 
the organizing charge. 

Let us turn to the reason why the Court 
acquitted five and remanded nine for retrial. 
Quite often there are occasions when a trial 
judge can rule as a matter of law that the 
evidence does not support a conviction. 
Since such is a matter of law, the same 
ruling may be made by an appellate court. 
In any such case, all conflicts must be re- 
solved in favor of the Government. The 
Supreme Court studied all the evidence 
against the five acquitted and, resolving all 
conflicts in favor of the Government, found 
as a matter of law that there was not suffi- 
cient evidence to support their conviction 
if the proper instruction was given. As to 
the other nine, the Court, after resolving all 
conflicts in favor of the Government, could 
not say as a matter of law that a conviction 
would not be supported by the evidence un- 
der the proper instruction. Therefore, these 
nine were remanded for a new trial, con- 
sistent with the opinion. 

In closing, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice Douglas 
dissented on the grounds that the act as 
construed by the Court violates the first 
amendment. 
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April 16 
AMERICAN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was heartening to read in the Sunday 
New York Times, April 13, 1958, that 
American private enterprise is coming 
to the assistance—I was almost going 
to say the rescue—of the United States 
Government at the Brussels World’s 
Fair. 

It has been obvious all along that with- 
out adequate Congressional appropria- 
tions, the official United States planning 
and participation in the Brussels Fair 
was going to leave much to be desired. 
Now, however, it is becoming clear that 
private American corporations are exert- 
ing considerable effort to redress the 
balance with effective and attractive ex- 
hibits. Many of these are described in 
the article by Brendan M. Jones en- 
titled “Displays of United States 
Achievements Counter Huge Soviet 
Spending.” 

Mr, President, I want to congratulate 
all of the American firms listed in this 
article as well as the others which will 
be participating in one aspect or another 
of the Brussels Fair's exhibits this sum- 
mer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article itself be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISPLAYS OF UNITED STATES ACHIEVEMENTS 
COUNTER HUGE SOVIET SPENDING 
(By Brendan M. Jones) 

Predictions that the United States will 
make a poor showing against elaborate Soviet 
Russian participation in the Brussels World’s 
Fair appear to have been a little hasty. 

The forecasts of a Russian propaganda 
triumph have been based chiefiy on Moscow's 
lavish outlay of funds for its national pavil- 
ion. The Russians, with the nonproletarian 
air of “money is no object,” have spent the 
estimated equivalent of $50 million for a 
mammoth display of the great advantages of 
the Socialist system. 

This is about three times the amount ap- 
propriated by Congress for the United States 
pavilion, which is situated across from the 
Russian building. The proximity of the ex- 
hibits, with other factors, has had the in- 
evitable effect of building up an American- 
Russian contest as a main part of the fair. 
The exposition begins a 6-month run on 
Thursday. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY ENTERS 

Anxieties over the larger Russian expendi- 
tures, however, have apparently developed 
without too much consideration of con- 
tributions private enterprise could make to 
American participation in the fair. By all 
indications these may considerably lessen, if 
not overshadow, the anticipated propaganda 
impact of the Russian displays. 

More than 650 private concerns are 
scheduled to have a direct and substantial 
part in exhibiting a wide range of American 
achievements at the fair. Many of these 
have donated displays, products and equip- 
ment for the official pavilion exhibits. These 
are designed to give fair visitors a general 
feeling, or atmosphere, as it were, of what life 
is like in the United States. 

Others have financed and contributed ma- 
terials to large feature displays in specialized 
areas of the fair, such as the international 
science and transportation sections. A large 
number will be represented in the Belgian 
industry section through subsidiary com- 
panies. 
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This form of participation illustrates a 
flexibility of private enterprise that can exer- 
cise an initiative in separate exhibits not 
open to state-controlled Russian industries. 
It will be best demonstrated in the individual 
pavilions of five large American concerns, 
Pan-American World Airways, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Philip Morris, Inc., International 
Business Machines, Inc., and the Coca Cola 
Export Corp. 

Still other concerns are helping by un- 
derwriting costs of distributing the official 
United States handbook, This Is America. 
They are also paying part of the expenses for 
the staff of young Americans serving as fair 
guides. 

Some of the special features in the United 
States pavilion will be devoted to peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and the International 
Geophysical Year. Others to which private 
concerns have contributed include demon- 
stations of automation and a series of city 
scapes, showing parts of New York, Boston, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. A street-scape 
pictorial on Main Street will include 15 shop 
windows from general stores to Fifth Avenue 
shops. 

None of the displays in the United States 
pavilion is of a commercial nature. The 
World’s Pair is a universal exposition de- 
signed to cover the whole range of human 
achievement in the arts, sciences, industry, 
and other fields. It is not a trade fair, in 
which actual selling and taking orders is an 
essential feature. 

The most that private business can expect 
to get out of participation in the official 
United States exhibit is prestige, and the 
generalized form of advertising that goes 
with it. 

BEST PRODUCTS SHOWN 

However, many concerns have made a 
point of putting their best products into 
this official showing. The General Electric 
Co., for example, included, with other prod- 
ucts, a handmade prototype of its newest 
major appliance, an electronic combination 
freezer and cooker. The experimental 
model, valued at $35,000, is being displayed 
for the first time at Brussels. 

IBM, in addition to its own pavilion 
exhibit on electronics, is sponsoring an auto- 
mated history book as a feature of the 
United States official exhibit. This device, 
on being supplied with a date, will turn out 
a store of historic world events from 4 B. C. 
to the present time in 10 languages, includ- 
ing Russian. 

Still another special feature of the United 
States pavilion will be a display of voting 
machines supplied by the Shoup Voting 
Machines Corp. This will be accompanied 
by a display of the comment by President 
Eisenhower that “the right to vote, to make 
secret and independent political decision, is 
the ultimate guarantee of liberty and free- 
dom to people throughout the world.” 

Forty-five countries, 10 international or- 
ganizations and numerous private exhibitors 
will be represented in more than 200 halls 
and pavilions of the 500-acre Heysel Park 
fair grounds. The giant exhibition, known 
officially as the Brussels Universal and Inter- 
national Exposition, is the first of its kind 
to be held since the New York World’s Fair 
of 1939-1940. 

The event, heralding a peaceful atomic age 
in which a “new humanism” is potentially 
possible, is expected to draw 10 million visit- 
ors before it closeson October 19. All exhibits, 
in addition to presenting the accomplish- 
ments of individual nations, are supposed 
to be in keeping with the theme of bene- 
ficial progress, 

Outside of a general plan there has not 
been a great deal of information on the na- 
ture of the Soviet exhibit, Its features will 
include models of earth satellites and an 
atomic icebreaker, samples of machinery, 
instruments, motor cars and the TU-104 jet 
passenger plane, 
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PLASTICS USED BY UNITED STATES 


The United States pavilion, on a site of 
six-and-a-half acres, has been described as 
an architectural descendant of the Roman 
Coliseum. It is said to be the largest free- 
span circular structure in the world and is 
roofed by a translucent plastic material free 
of conventional undersupport. Designed by 
Edward D. Stone, New York architect, it is 
340 feet in diameter and 95 feet in height. 

The Russian pavilion, on a slightly smaller 
site, is a modern rectangle designed by a 
team of Soviet architects. 

Following is a list of United States private 
concerns, which are participating in the fair 
with exhibits on a noncommercial basis: 

Time, Life, and Fortune magazines, which 
with the Walt Disney Studios, prepared a 
United States pavilion feature titled “Face 
of America.” 

Also, Abbott Laboratories, American Ex- 
press, American Motors, Argonne Labora- 
tories, Bell Aircraft, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Boeing Aircraft, Bristol-Myers, 
Caltex Oil, Coca-Cola Export, Collins Radio, 
Continental Can, Curtiss-Wright, Douglas 
Aircraft, du Pont, Eastman Kodak, Ely Lilly, 
Esso Standard Oil, Ford Motor Co, Fund, 
Electronic Associates. 

Also, General Dynamics (through Con- 
vair), General Electric, General Motors, Gulf 
Oil, Hammond Organ, High-Voltage En- 
gineering, Hiller Helicopters, International 
Business Machines, Lederle Laboratories- 
American Cyanamid, Merck Chemical, Mobile 
Overseas Oil, Monsanto Chemical, National 
Cash Register, Outboard Marine, Perkins- 
Elmer, Chas. Pfizer, Port of New York Au- 
thority, National Carbon. 

Also Pan-American Airways, Parke Davis 
& Co., Philip Morris, Radio Corporation of 
America, Seagram's, Shell Oil, Shoup Voting 
Machines, Singer Sewing Machine, E. R. 
Squibb, Socony-Vacuum, Standard Oil (N. 
J.), Sun Oil, Sylvania Electric, United States 
Steel, Upjohn, Vertol Aircraft, Webb & 
Knapp, Westinghouse and Wynn Oil, 


THE EFFECT OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
SLUMP ON OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the hardest-hit industries in the re- 
cession has been automobiles. First- 
quarter production was down 31 percent 
from a year ago and in March it was off 
by 38 percent from March of last year. 

There are an estimated 260,000 jobless 
auto and parts workers and this list is 
still mounting. 

Because of the nationwide implica- 
tions of this auto slump, the Washing- 
ton Post is running a series of articles 
on it by Bernard D. Nossiter. The first 
of this series appeared in the April 16 
issue and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECESSION WITHIN RECESSION—MULTIBILLION 
AUTO Stump AFFECTS Many INDUSTRIES 
(First in a series) 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

A multi-billion-dollar slump is gripping 
the automobile industry. The public’s cool- 
ness to the 1958 models didn’t cause the 
recession, economists agree, but it has led to 
a spreading effect several times larger than 
the slide in the industry itself, 

Autos are a voracious consumer of man- 
power and materials. They nourish a good- 
sized army of distributing, servicing, and 
auxiliary concerns, 

In more lyrical times, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association calculated that 
one firm in six across the Nation depended on 
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the industry—a list that ranged through 
dealers, oil refiners, and drive-in theaters. 

The dimensions of auto’s slump are as 
impressive as the chrome on the new cars. 
In the first 3 months, consumers cut their 
spending for autos and parts by a yearly 
rate of nearly $4 billion from last year’s first 
quarter. 

Then, the Nation was spending at a $16.3 
billion annual rate and bought $15.5 billion 
worth for the year as a whole. Through 
March, this had dropped to $12.5 billion. 

Automakers, in the first quarter, turned 
out 1,226,646 passenger cars, a drop of 31.5 
percent from last year’s 1,790,597. For this 
spring quarter, another drop to 1,130,000 
cars is planned, according to the authorita- 
tive Ward's Automotive Reports. This would 
be 34 percent under last year’s second 
quarter. 

For the year as a whole, best estimates 
now put auto output at between 4 and 4.5 
million cars, a sharp drop from 1957's 6.1 
million, It means the poorest year since 
1952, and perhaps the worst in a decade, 

Car sales haven't dropped as fast over 
the quarter, but the March tumble has 
chilled hopes for any spring pickup, once an 
industry standby. Retail business, measured 
by registrations, was 1,080,000, 25 percent 
under 1957’s first 3 months. Last month, 
however, only 365,000 autos were sold, a 
whopping 37 percent below the mark a year 
ago. 

As April began, a still mountainous pile of 
estimated 860,000 new autos were stacked up 
in showrooms and lots, about 200,000 more 
than experts figure should be in inventory 
in the light of current sales. Detroit re- 
sponded by slashing the first 2 April 
weeks’ production to little more than half 
of the same 1957 period. 

The cutbacks have made jobless an esti- 
mated 260,000 auto and parts workers, or one 
in about every 20 now looking for work. 
Auto employment last month was about 
675,000. Layoffs have been higher, but some 
have found other jobs. 

Economists figure that for each auto in- 
dustry worker, one other job exists in sup- 
plying industries. As a rough measure, this 
means another quarter million persons are 
jobless because of the industry’s cutback 
in orders. 

But even 500,000 is probably too small an 
unemployment figure to attribute to autos. 
It doesn’t count those laid off by dealers or 
those unemployed because the half million 
laid off from the auto industry have cut 
their own buying. 

Another idea of the spreading impact of 
motor vehicle unemployment can be gleaned 
from the Government's count of depressed 
major markets—those with 6 percent or more 
seeking work. Of the 70 major areas in this 
group, 17 or almost 1 in 4, have a significant 
number of auto-industry workers. 

Worst hit, of course, is the industry's capi- 
tal, Detroit, where more than 1 in 6 have 
been idled. Those with over 9 percent job- 
less are Flint and Muskegon, Mich.; South 
Bend and Evansville, Ind.; and Buffalo, N, Y. 
In the 6-percent or more class are Indianap- 
olis and Fort Wayne, Ind.; Lansing and Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Kenosha, Wis.; Newark and 
Paterson, N. J.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 

A precise count of the industry’s effect 
on orders and sales of its suppliers could 
be made with a technique known as input- 
output analysis. But funds for a Govern- 
ment-backed program to bring 11-year-old 
figures up to date were abruptly cut off a 
few years ago. 

However, the industry itself gave a tan- 
talizing peek at its appetite with some sta- 
tistics largely based on 1956 data. With 
its output in that year about 5 percent under 
1957, it still ate up: Nearly 1 of every 5 tons 
of steel sold in the United States; 1 of 14 
tons of copper; more than 2 of every 5 tons 
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of lead; more than 1 of 4 tons of zinc; al- 
most 1 pound in 7 of nickel; half the re- 
claimed rubber; nearly two-thirds of the 
natural and three-fifths of the synthetic 
rubber; and almost three-fourths of the up- 
holstery leather. And this list leaves out 
some major purchases or automotive prod- 
ucts made outside the industry like tire 
cord, and glass and electrical equipment 
including radios. 

In the crucial sector of spending for new 
plants and equipment, the industry has also 
been a drag. These capital outlays are 

at $768 million this year, less than 
half of the 1956 total and more than a quar- 
ter below the $1,058 million spent last year. 


THE CHALLENGE FACING OUR 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
good many private Americans are per- 
forming an eminent public service by 
speaking out all over our country about 
the challenge facing our schools. This 
challenge has taken on new dimensions 
as we begin to understand the growing 
competition of the Soviet school system. 

Mr. John A. Kennedy, publisher and 
editor of the Sioux Falls Argus Leader, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., was one of the first 
Americans to take advantage of the 
more liberal travel regulations adopted 
by the Soviet Union in 1956. Mr. Ken- 
nedy made another intensive tour be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in 1957. 

I was delighted to see an article by 
Dee Chambliss, Associated Press staff 
writer, entitled “Kennedy Crisscrosses 
Nation To Alert Schools.” Mr. Kennedy 
deserves warmest congratulations for the 
activities described in this article. I ask 
-unanimous consent that the text of the 
dispatch be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AP REVIEWS PUBLISHER'S EFFORTS—KENNEDY 
CRISSCROSSES NATION To ALERT SCHOOLS 
(This article, written by Dee Chambliss of 

the Associated Press, was transmitted over 

AP wires for release this afternoon.) 

(By Dee Chambliss) 

A prize-winning newspaperman visited a 
Russian high school in 1956 and what he 
saw so alarmed him that he has crossed 
America 13 times since then telling people 
about it, 

What he saw was the toughest secondary 
school system in the world and what he 
told the people was “Russia is outdistancing 
us in science.” 

A year later, Sputnik I beeped proof to the 
world that this was so. 

Today, with interest spurred by sputnik, 
John A. Kennedy, editor-in-chief and pub- 
Usher of the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, con- 
tinues full tilt with a program of speeches 
and writings. 

He calls sputnik a fortunate Pearl Harbor, 
warning us in time to do something about 
it. He attacks the notion that Russian 
science is imported, saying the rigid Russian 
school system is molding the cream of its 
youth into a corps of intensively trained 
experts. 

He tells audiences they must take a per- 
sonal hand in their own school systems to see 
that American students get the hard stuff: 
math, science, languages. 

At his own expense, he has already crossed 
the Nation 13 times, traveled 50,000 miles into 
20 States and Hawaii, made more than 100 
talks to civic groups, women’s clubs, Parent- 
Teacher organizations, legislatures, Congres- 
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sional committees, radio and television 
audiences, 

He also distributed 14,000 copies of a 31- 
page pamphlet reprinting a series of articles 
he wrote for his paper in 1956. These went 
to schools, newspapers, Government offices— 
everyone who could relay the information to 
the people. 

Kennedy, now 59, has a long background 
in journalism, public service and interna- 
tional affairs. He owned the old San Diego 
Journal and a group of radio and television 
stations, including one that won the Pea- 
body Award for public service during the 
war. He was in South and Central America 
for the State and Navy Departments in 1941 
and was personal secretary to the late Navy 
Secretary James Forrestal after the war. 

Kennedy is a member of the bar in Iowa 
and the District of Columbia, 

He was mixing business with pleasure in 
Russia during the friendly atmosphere in 
1956 that followed the Geneva Summit Con- 
ference when he casually accepted an invita- 
tion to visit a high school in Leningrad. 

When the teacher told him students are 
required to take 6 years of biology, 5 of 
c math through calculus, etc., he 
was at first skeptical, 

He asked for copies of the course outlines 


“I thought maybe the instructor was pull- 
ing my leg,” Kennedy said. “But, no, trans- 
lation showed the material to be as tough 
as the teacher said.” 

Kennedy, who won an award in 1929 for 
investigating lobbying activities in Wash- 
ington, visited 34 other Russian high 
schools, checked card catalogues at libraries, 
inspected texts and visited classes. 

When he finished, he resolved, “Here is a 
story that has to be told.” 

Back in America, he amplified his infor- 
mation with three visits to Russian study 
centers at Harvard, Columbia U., and else- 
where. He talked with White House officials 
and they suggested he do what he already 
had the urge to do: Spread the word. He 
is still doing it. 

Kennedy said he believes that significant 
change is possible only at the local level and 
feels that it will take America a while to 
overtake Russia’s output of technicians. 

A danger, he said, is that Americans will 
relax or settle for some emergency Federal 
programs of little permanent effect. 

But all may not be well in Russia either, 
Kennedy observed. He said there is a real 
possibility that the Communists are sowing 
the seeds of opposition to their own tron 
rule by training their best young minds to 
think independently. 

Kennedy said students told him “Don’t 
think you can come in and overthrow our 
3 We'll make the changes our- 
selves.” 


TOWARD A UNIFIED POLICY IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
February 1, 1958, I was honored by an 
invitation to address the Conference on 
Middle East Development sponsored by 
the Middle East Institute here in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sometime ago I mentioned in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that I would 
make this speech available since con- 
siderable interest has been expressed in 
it. I do so today, providing a text which 
includes not only my prepared state- 
ment but the added extemporaneous re- 
marks which were recorded during pres- 
entation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOWARD A UNIFIED Porter IN THE MIDDLE 
East 


(Remarks by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
for the Conference on Middle East Devel- 
opment, sponsored by Middle East Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C., February 1, 1958) 
Speaking at the end of this conference, I 

am reminded of the little girl who went to 

the town library to learn a few facts about 
penguins. The librarian handed her a very 
large book dealing with everything about 
penguins, from diet to mating habits. After 

a few minutes she returned the volume and 

said, “This book tells me more about pen- 

guins than I care to know.” 

Addressing a group of experts on the Mid- 
die East in general, and Middle East devel- 
opment in particular, I am in little danger 
of telling more than you already know, but 
I may commit the eyen more grievous sin of 
telling you what you already know all too 
well, and thus be what we call redundant. 
In order to avoid this pitfall, I am going to 
make only one passing reference to economic 
development in the Middle East, and con- 
fine my remarks to the larger political and 
strategic picture in this area so vital in the 
struggle between Communist tyranny and 
Western democracy. It goes without saying, 
of course, that the problems of the Middle 
East do not always lend themselves to rea- 
sonable analysis or calm discussion. I must, 
however, commend this institute on at least 
designing a forum or a mechanism through 
which there can be open and free discussion 
of these intricate and complex problems, and 
in which men and women of different points 
of view may, in the spirit of that old 
prophet, Isaiah, say: “Come, let us reason 
together.” If there is any area in the world 
where there is a need for reason and calm 
discussion, it is the Middle East. 

Some of you may know the story which 
I heard for the first time last spring over 
in Egypt: 

A scorpion, wishing to cross the Nile River 
and unable to swim, asked a passing frog 
for a ride. 

“Certainly not,” said the frog. “If I take 
you on my back you will sting me to death.” 

“No,” said the scorpion, “for if I did you 
would drown and I should drown with you.” 

The frog thought a while and said: “True 
enough. Get on my back and here we go 
across.” 


But in the middle of the Nile the scorpion 
suddenly returned to his ancestral habit and 
suddenly stung the frog. 

“Now why did you do that?” cried the 
unhappy frog as he was going down about 
the second time. “Now I shall sink and you 
will go down with me. You're just not logi- 
cal. This is ridiculous.” 

“True,” said the scorpion, “but you for- 
got, and you must remember, this is the 
Middle East.” 

I want my friends here of Arabic extrac- 
tion to know this was told to me by none 
other than one of the Arabic world. 

We all know that up until 10 years ago 
the United States had but a casual, though 
friendly, and peripheral interest in the Mid- 
dle East, and, in fact, the Mediterranean 
world. This area was regarded as the special 
responsibility of the British, the French, and 
on occasion we included our Italian friends. 
But the Soviet pressure in the Balkans in 
1946 and 1947 changed all this. Great Brit- 
ain, as you recall, informed our Govern- 
ment that she could no longer be responsi- 
ble for the defense of the Mediterranean, 
nor could she shore up Greece and Turkey, 
She was going to remove elements of her 
military power. President Truman did not 


hesitate. He responded at once with his 
famous Truman Doctrine of economic and 
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military aid to these two countries to con- 
tain Soviet expansion. 

Now my good friends, I am a man of 
plain-spoken words, and I would like to say 
that President Truman made a decision and 
made it when it was timely. He didn’t 
quibble, equivocate, nor did he give the ap- 
pearance of decision without fact or sub- 
stance. Secondly, I would like to add, he 
not only made a decision but he called upon 
the Congress with Presidential leadership 
and followthrough to get enough money and 
military equipment to do the job. I am fed 
up to the teeth with high-sounding phrase- 
ology and policy without the necessary fol- 
lowthrough. If we're going to make com- 
mitments, let's keep them. Let's first under- 
stand the scope of the commitment we want 
to make and then once we have given our 
word, let’s have the willingness and the 
courage and, if need be, the readiness to 
secrifice to put on the line the amount of 
personnel, materiel, and economic assistance 
and whatever else it takes to keep our word 
and fulfill the commitment. That's why 
today Turkey is a strong ally, and why 
Greece is making more progress than she 
has since the time of Pericles and Socrates, 
Those are my views at least. Someone once 
said to me that Mr. Truman failed as a hab- 
erdasher—that he didn't know how to run a 
clothing store. And I said: “That may be 
true, but he sure knew how to run a White 
House.” If you don’t mind my saying so, 
there are a lot of people who know how to 
run clothing stores. 

Almost 11 years have passed since that 
historic decision. The Middle East today is 
again menaced, even more seriously and 
more subtly, by Soviet imperialism. While 
we were talking about keeping the Soviet 
out of the Middle East, she just moved in. 
I am not going to take your time today to 
tell you how. I want to say that it was 
anything but refreshing and consoling to 
me to have our Nation discussing disarma- 
ment in London while the Soviet was moving 
a task force into the Mediterranean and 
fortifying one place after another. In 
Egypt and Syria, Soviet economic and mili- 
tary aid has been followed by political pen- 
etration. And the end is not yet. Now 
this is not to be interpreted that either 
Egypt or Syria is Communist. I think we 
have to be exceedingly careful in our con- 
clusions as to the political developments in 
these vitally important countries. 


THE INADEQUACY OF UNITED STATES POLICY 


Of course, I was mighty happy last night, 
and I am sure you were, when our first sat- 
ellite went into its orbit; our Jupiter C did 
the job which it could have done, in my 
mind, a year or two ago except for misman- 
agement in decision making. But the two 
prior successful Soviet sputniks last fall had 
boosted Soviet prestige in the Asian and Af- 
rican world, just as Little Rock was damag- 
ing our own. The deeper meaning of So- 
viet technological advances has not been lost 
on the less developed areas of the Middle 
East. It is now clear that a so-called back- 
ward country can make great economic, in- 
dustrial, and scientific progress without hav- 
ing to pay the price of Western democracy’s 
discussion and delays. So let us not be too 
content with the fact that others seem back- 
ward and dictatorial, while we have freedom. 
Freedom I love, and I say that freedom can 
do the job, with will and determination, but 
when freedom is interpreted to mean lux- 
ury, lackadaisical attitude, and indifference, 
it ceases to have the qualities we like to at- 
tribute to it. 

Consider what this fact of Soviet techno- 
logical advance means to the political lead- 
ers of agrarian and feudal societies where 
the impoverished people have a much more 
lively interest in raising their standard of 
living than in the as yet theoretical aspects 
of democratic government. 
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At the recent Asian-African Solidarity 
Conference in Cairo, the U. S. S. R. scored 
another success. During this so-called 
peoples’ conference, the Soviet Union was 
hailed by many of the delegates as the 
standard bearer of national independence 
and the chief bulwark against what they call 
imperialism. The United States, on the oth- 
er hand, was severely castigated for trying 
to buttress the “decadent imperialism” of 
France in north Africa and Britain in 
Cyprus. The nearly 500 delegates, claiming 
to represent the peoples of more than 40 
Asian and African countries, rejected what 
is currently passing for American Middle 
East policy and rousingly endorsed instead 
the Soviet brand of “peaceful coexistence.” 

We also took a beating on the economic- 
aid question at the Cairo Conference. The 
Soviet Union promised substantially in- 
creased economic aid in the form of trade 
agreements and long-term, low-interest 
loans. Soviet spokesmen insisted there 
would be no political strings attached. The 
United States aid program was criticized as 
a crudely disguised instrument of Western 
imperialism. 

Now, of course, we in this room know, and 
I suppose quite a few other Americans and 
people in Western Europe know, that the 
Communists ran the show at that Cairo 
nongovernmental, Asian-African Confer- 
ence, except for occasional efforts of dele- 
gates friendly to the West to soften the at- 
tack against us. We sat back biting our 
fingernails, and then trying to explain to 
everybody that the conference really didn’t 
mean what it apparently said on the sur- 
face. 

What we should have done, and what some 
of us so recommended months, in fact years, 
ago, was to beat the Communists at their 
own game. We should have called a con- 
ference of Asian and African nations our- 
selves to discuss the problems of economic 
development and international security. 
Why, I ask, must we everlastingly permit the 
initiative to rest with the Soviet Union in 
these crucial areas in the Middle East, and 
South and Southeast Asia? And, fellow 
Americans, why, may I ask, must everything 
come from our minds? Why can’t we have 
a cooperative effort? Does everything have 
to be signed, sealed, and delivered with a 
United States Patent Office mark on it in 
order to make it worth while? I have a feel- 
ing that our foreign policy is all too often 
designed, prepared, wrapped, and stamped 
delivered by the United States of America 
without the consultation that is absolutely 
essential in order to make it effective in the 
area in which it is to be applied, I couldn’t 
help but feel this when I was in Italy. Why 
is it that we do not rely more upon our 
friends in Italy who know a great deal about 
the Mediterranean world? One of the top 
Italian officials last May told me that they 
were getting fed up with merely accepting 
American ideas in the Middle East which 
they knew to be unworkable. He reminded 
me that Italy had been in the Mediterranean 
slightly longer than the United States and 
thought possibly they had some working 
knowledge of at least the geography of the 
area, which is something that we, on occa- 
sion, have lacked. 

While displaying a lack of sensitive, let 
alone imaginative, diplomatic initiative, we 
have been overanxious about the military 
security of the Middle East. In our preoc- 
cupation with the least likely contingency— 
overt Soviet military aggression—we have 
tended to throw up our hands over the prob- 
lems of subversion, economic pressure, and 
other subtler forms of penetration. Most 
Middle Easterners feel that we have tried to 
force their countries to stand up and be 
counted, to be allied with us in premature— 
if not simply paper—alliances. 

Why is it that we cannot understand that 
the mood of nationalism in the Middle East 
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today makes any political leader recoil from 
any relationship with a more powerful West- 
ern nation which smacks of subordination 
or even implies political inferiority? At 
least in some areas this is the case. I'ye 
learned, as a practical politician, that every- 
body is not going to do as you want them 
to do. If you want to win, you had better 
try to get them to concur in some things, 
and not everything, or you're apt to hold 
your caucus in atelephone booth. And what 
I am saying domestically applies interna- 
tionally. 

As some of us warned publicly in the Sen- 
ate in the debate over the so-called Eisen- 
hower doctrine, or the Middle East doctrine, 
about a year ago, that doctrine has failed 
because it purported to deal with the least 
likely threat and failed to come to grips with 
the real political, psychological, and eco- 
nomic problems of the area. Secretary 
Dulles’ policies, in my mind—not all over, 
but in this area—have sown the seeds of 
disruption and disunity, by implying that if 
a country is not for us in an explicitly mili- 
tary sense, it must be against us politically 
and psychologically. 

Furthermore, in spite of our good begin- 
ning in the Truman doctrine, our Govern- 
ment has never assumed the full responsi- 
bilities which the United States must as- 
sume if the countries of the Middle East are 
to remain free and independent. Our 
vaunted program of economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance has been little more than 
a trickle in a drought-stricken area and an 
uncertain and intermittent one at that. I 
may not know much about economics, but 
I know that it takes more than just dew to 
dampen a desert. And I know it takes a 
good deal more economic and technical as- 
sistance in the Middle East than we have 
given to date. If we had given one-tenth as 
much aid as we have given lipservice and 
words, I think we would have been on the 
road quite a ways. 

Actually, of course, our fragmented policy 
toward the Middle East reflects our frag- 
mented understanding of the area. We have 
not—and I want to say these are only my 
personal observations—yet learned well that 
the Middle East is not merely a geographical 
area, but rather a strategic and economic 
unit. The fate of the various countries in 
the Middle East is linked together; the area 
as a whole is an interrelated region. There- 
fore, this Senator was not all surprised by 
the talk, and possibly the culmination, of 
Egyptian and Syrian federation. I remem- 
ber studying about this as a hope when I 
was a student in college, even when Egypt 
was under British control and Syria was a 
mandated area. This is as old, almost, as 
the thoughts of American nationalism, In 
our desire to strengthen our alliances we 
have been more interested in getting 1 or 
2 or 3 of the Middle Eastern countries tem- 
porarily lined up with us than in developing 
a coordinated policy toward the Mediterra- 
nean world which would honor the legitimate 
interests there and serve the larger interests 
of international security. 

The Soviet policy, in my mind, is quite the 
opposite, at least on the surface. While we 
are saying, “Those who are not with us are 
against us,” Soviet spokesmen are saying, 
“Those who are not against us are with us 
or for us.” A Soviet delegate at the recent 
Cairo Conference set forth the Kremlin’s new 
approach in these telling words—and fellow 
Americans, hear ye, hear ye. This is the 
Soviet speaking: 

“We do not ask you to participate in any 
blocs, reshuffle your governments or change 
your domestic or foreign policy. We are 
ready to help you as brother helps brother, 
without any interest whatever, for we know 
from our own experience how difficult it is to 
get rid of need. Tell us what you need and 
we will help you and send, according to our 
economic capabilities, money needed in the 
form of loans or aid * * * to build for you 
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institutions for industry, education, and hos- 
pitals. * * * We do not ask you to join any 
blocs. * * * Our only condition is that there 
will be no strings attached.” 


Specious? Perhaps. Fraudulent? Very 
probably. Propaganda? Of course. But how 
effective and how ironic. 


Here in the mouth of a Kremlin puppet are 
the words, the ostensible motives, the hu- 
manitarian spirit which used to be our trade- 
mark. But nobody will say it any more. I 
don’t think we could get somebody to repeat 
the Declaration of Independence these days. 
We know, of course, that this kind of trade- 
mark cannot long be the property of any one 
group or any one nation. These are the 
great words of compassion, of affirmation. 
They are our words. We Americans first 
introduced them historically on the world’s 
agenda, but we long since have made them 
the property of humankind. 

The Soviet has been parroting our prin- 
ciples—of course they don’t believe them; 
this is politics upside down. And they have 
been stealing our slogans. They talk a lot 
more about peoples’ government than we do. 
They don’t exhibit it in the work of their 
government, but they talk about it all the 
time. We have every right in the world to 
be suspicious of their motives in doing so. 
But this scarcely explains why we have be- 
come mute, inarticulate, and silent, as 
though we have stopped believing in our own 
ideas. I want to know what has happened 
to Tom Payne, to Thomas Jefferson, to 
George Mason, to Abraham Lincoln, to Wood- 
row Wilson, to Franklin Roosevelt. I want 
to know what has happened to their words 
and their memories. I want to know why 
our foreign policy doesn't talk about these 
men and their ideas. I want to know why 
the only words you can hear about them are 
occasionally from some of our friends over- 

as one who, in desperation, tries to 

defend us at the Bandung Conference and 

calls upon the memories of Paul Revere, 

when our Government sits back here and 

“Oh, they're going to give us a clean- 

ing there at Bandung,” and we're even un- 

willing to be there in person. I am fed up, 

my friends, with coming in second best to 

p the Soviets. I’m not one of these Americans 

- who is afraid of them, I long for the 

chance of any kind of competition they 

want, no matter where it is—at the negotia- 

tion table, at the conference table, at the UN, 

bilateral arrangements, or whatever it may 

be, from weapons to peace. Rather than 

complain about it, welcome it, and give it to 

them. This is the way you win, not by 

dancing around the problem, and then get- 
ting your wings burned. 

I have no hesitancy at all in saying what 
Iam about to say: the speech which I have 
just quoted from the Soviet delegate in 
Cairo should have been made by an Ameri- 
can—on the spot. We did not say this, 
even by subtle pamphleteering. The fact 
that we did not say it is a measure of our 
own inadequacy to the task confronting us 
in the underdeveloped world. 


‘THREE KEYS TO UNDERSTANDING THE MIDDLE 
EAST 

Your conference has focused on economic 
development in the Middle East. Right. 
"This is a crucial issue and one which we 
have not to consider seriously enough 
on the official level. Yet it is impossible to 
separate this subject from the context of the 
larger political and strategic elements in the 
Middle East picture. My limited trip in 
‘the area as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on the Middle East has 
convinced me that most Americans, includ- 
ing some of our policymakers, fail to see 
the larger picture. There are three keys to 
understanding this picture as I see it from 
my reading and study, my visits with many 
of you, and the opportunity to be somewhat 
on-the-spot: (1) A genuine appreciation of 
the vital importance, strategically and po- 
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-litically of the Middle East, to the NATO 


area and the entire free world; (2) a recog- 
nition that the Middle East must be seen as 
a unit and that we must have a unified 
policy toward the area; and (3) that our 
economic policy toward the Middle East must 
be judged in terms of its contributions to 
our overall foreign policy objectives for the 
area 


I digress to say this: When the Suez crisis 
took place, our Government did not show 
the kind of anxious concern over that de- 
velopment that it should have, nor did it 
develop alternatives, while the lifeline of 
our whole North Atlantic Treaty Alliance 
was in jeopardy. We did not consult with 
our people even at home as we should have, 
nor did we demonstrate to the world a 
readiness to act by taking our every tanker, 
if need be, out of mothballs. 

Let us examine these three points in some- 
what greater detail. 

1. The Middle East is vital today because 
of a combination of factors—its geography, 
its resources, and the far-reaching human 
changes that are taking place in this for- 
merly quiescent area. It stands at the junc- 
ture of three continents—Europe, Asia and 
Africa. If for no other reason, that makes 
it important. Under Soviet control, it could 
become the highway for the invasion of 
Western Europe from the south and the 
corridor of Communist entry into Africa. 
But what is more, it stands there, if the 
Soviet gains control, like a world traffic cop, 
turning off and on the signal lights, who 
then with its powerful arms could stretch 
out and choke the life out of great areas of 
the world. 

Indeed, technological progress has now 
made it possible for the first time in man’s 
history that a single power may organize 
and control the entire world island of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, if that power first com- 
pletely dominates the Middle East. The suc- 
cess of the Soviet campaign to win friends 
and influence people in the Middle East by 
its aid programs, its propaganda, and its 
support for anti-Western nationalism must 
be taken seriously. And I want to say to my 
fellow taxpayers, don't complain about these 
taxes. When I stop and think that the 
Soviet Union has spent more money in 
propaganda in the Middle East in 1 year than 
we spend the worldwide over, I say don’t 
be surprised that they make inroads, You 
who are in business know the power of ad- 
vertising. I wish you had the same attitude 
of the power of advertising for government. 
Believe me, General Motors just doesn't go 
around sending penny, post cards to a few of 
its select friends. A study put out by the 
American Political Science Association on 
the whole matter of propaganda makes a 
comparison of the propaganda and infor- 
mation efforts of our country, of the Soviet 
Union, and of all other countries. I want 
to say that it is a national disgrace that we 
are so low on the totem pole. But what 
more can we expect unless we put ourselves 
willingly to the task. The situation today 
is not very encouraging. With one foot in 
Damascus and the other in Cairo, the Soviet 
Union is moving on in a variety of ways 
into Africa. I happen to believe this is why 
there is little momentary tranquillity in the 
Middle East. I don’t think it is due to our 
policies at all, I just think the Soviet agi- 
tators in the area have said, “Look, we've 
got to move our machinery deep into the 
heart, not of Texas, but of Africa.” And 
they're moving. Meanwhile the Baghdad 
Pact nations have been meeting to see what 
they can do about their problems, which in 
@ sense have already passed them by, even 
though their economic and social problems 
are continuing. I am not unsympathetic 
with the countries in the pact; in fact, I am 
very friendly and sympathetic toward them. 
But I submit our participation in that con- 
ference was anything but inspirational. I 
don’t believe that a $10 million contribution 
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to the Middle Eastern countries and the 
Baghdad Pact is a sizable American effort. 
I don’t think you should make any contri- 
bution on an occasion like that unless it is 
going to be big enough to be spectacular. 

This African situation is increasingly 
significant. The close alinement of Nasser's 
so-called positive neutralism with Soviet 
designs has taken on new importance with 
the beginning of Nasser's drive for control 
and leadership of the African independence 
movement. And I can add here that I have 
not found out yet what our policy is toward 
Mr. Nasser. If you know, I wish you would 
inform me. If our policy was his liquidation 
there was a time for that. I am not recom- 
mending it; don't misunderstand me. Since 
the Asian-African peoples solidarity confer- 
ence in Cairo the Voice of Africa has been 
exhorting Africans to drive the “white dogs 
of the oppressor countries of the West” from 
their lands. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that a midget point 4 program of technical 
assistance in farming and housing is about 
the only response to this entire effort, and it 
is being prepared by the Israeli Government 
directed toward the new and free nations of 
Africa. I want somebody in my Government 
to tell me when we have sat down with the 
representatives of the free countries of 
Africa—north Africa, east Africa, west 
Africa, south Africa, central Africa—to see 
if we could not map out a program of eco- 
nomic and cultural and educational and 
social development. I don't recall one; may- 
be there is one, If they have I wish they 
would at least inform the chairman of the 
subcommittee; it would be helpful. Or are 
we going to go on—country by country— 
with reaction rather than action, delay rather 
than initiative. Nobody can tell me we are 
too busy, because some things we are busy 
about are just covering up old holes. 

Of course another factor in the mosaic 
of Middle East politics is the undeniable 
importance of Middle Eastern oil to Western 
Europe and to NATO. And I’m not one 
American who thinks you ought not to be 
interested in the business interests of our 
country. I want that quite clear. In fact, 
when I came back from my little tour, I 
wrote a report in which I pointed out that in 
the countries I visited, American business 
enjoys a deservedly good reputation. Its use 
of modern capital investment, management, 
and know-how is combined with social values 
developed on the American scene, Moreover, 
our State Department should take a keen 
interest in the American businessman abroad 
if they really want to promote private in- 
vestment. The businessman himself ought 
to be consulted for views on how invest- 
ment opportunities might be improved. 
Businessmen in the areas I visited uniformly 
spoke highly of the commercial attachés, and 
this point of contact with official and un- 
official Americans abroad should be exploited. 
What I am trying to say is that there is no 
reason for Americans who classify them- 
selves as idealists or liberals to think that 
there isn’t a reason for legitimate interest 
in and concern about the vital resources of 
this area, which are of use and of need to the 
people who live there and to the world itself. 
Europe rests uneasily as long as there are 
unfriendly governments which can suddenly 
decide to cut off the oil coming through 
the Middle East pipelines or the Suez Canal. 
And what affects Western Europe surely 
affects the United States. 

I am no expert in this, but I have been 
hearing a great deal about the building of 
new pipelines that would go across certain 
friendly territories such as Turkey. And 
then I have been told they are too expensive. 
Since when did this get to be a problem for 
us? If we need pipelines and modern Ameri- 
can capital can’t build it alone, why then the 
Government ought to share the cost. I am 
of the opinion that we can never again afford 
to have the Suez Canal in the hands of un- 
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friendly people; I am of the opinion that as 
long as we have an alliance with Western 
Europe, and Western Europe is vital to the 
Free World’s security, we have to go out of 
our way—no matter what is the cost or the 
problem—to assure a flow of fuel and energy 
which that Continent needs for 
development as well as military security. 
It remains a matter of greatest importance 
that the Suez Canal be respected as an inter- 
national waterway and that the Soviet Union 
does not gain a hold on the Middle East 
which enables it to disrupt Europe’s economy 
by withholding oil. Maybe someday we 
won't have to depend on oil, but for a while 
indeed we will. 

These factors in the situation must be 
seen against an even more basic one, how- 
ever—the great social changes taking place, 
as you know, in the Middle East. The old 
colonial powers of France and Britain have 
loosened or lost their hold on the area. 
New states have emerged and older coun- 
tries are experiencing a new sense of free- 
dom from foreign domination. The risk 
of misunderstanding among the millions 
of people in the Middle East is great, but 
the risk of being sucked into the Soviet 
vortex is also great. We cannot permit this 
catastrophe to take place. Such a fate would 
not only end their freedom but it would 
imperil our own security. Hence, it is all 
the more important that we foster, by word 
and deed, an image of the United States 
that is true to our highest ideals. And I 
pause to say that I have yet to hear from 
the State Department—despite almost 9 
months of communication—any one reason 
why the CARE food program should not 
be reinstituted in Egypt for needy people 
and particularly for their children. I see 
mo reason in the world why our food and 
fiber program for overseas relief use should 
not be implemented, and I see no reason 
when there are sick people anywhere in 
the world—and I repeat, anywhere in the 
world—and we have the medicines at our 
command and at our disposal, that if that 
country asks for them that we shouldn't 
share with them. This is just plain old 
Sunday school teaching for HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY. I don’t think you have to ask a 
man about his politics in order to see to 
it that he gets the medicine that he may 
need in order to permit life. 

But I know that my country did turn down 
certain countries for medical care. I know 
that we did refuse to sell wheat when peo- 
ple had less than a month’s food supply. 
And I know that we did cut off a CARE pro- 
gram in Egypt, and I know that we are 
going to drive every Egyptian away from us. 
If Mr. Nasser isn’t so friendly, so what? 
Politicians come and go, but the people go 
on forever. And I think we ought to look 
to the future and not merely to the present. 

So, may I just say a word in reference to 
President Eisenhower's call for the works of 
peace. The works of peace are the very 
heart and core of our tradition and philoso- 
phy. Health care for the sick, food for the 
hungry, jobs for the unemployed, homes and 
shelter for the needy, opportunity for 
youth—this is America. These are the con- 
crete works of peace we must execute and 
help toward fulfillment in the have-not na- 
tions of the world. 

A vigorous, peaceful, happy, productive 
world will arise from abundant health and 
hope. It can never fiourish surrounded by 
malnutrition, poverty, and despair. I am 
surely telling none of you any secret, but 
if anybody in his right mind thinks you 
can have stable governments—in the Middle 
East or any place else—where 90 percent 
of the people are living, not on a subsistence, 
but below a subsistence diet, where disease 
is rampant, where frustration, bitterness and 
hatred are everywhere prevalent, it is im- 
Possible. And to pour our military equip- 
ment into that kind of situation is, to me, 
the height of madness. I submit that no 
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amount of missiles or moralizing will create 
peace as long as the bodies and minds of 
men in such proportions are sick. 

We have an opportunity to face up to 
the basic challenge of the coming years—to 
do what comes naturally for us Americans, 
to recover our generosity which we know 
we have, our humanitarianism, and our com- 
passion that in the past won for us the 
world’s admiration and respect, and even 
turned enemies into friends. 

2. Let us examine for a minute the second 
point I mentioned. Too often Americans 
look at the Middle East from a fragmented 
perspective that distorts the true significance 
of the problems there. Some people think 
of it almost exclusively in terms of the 
troublesome and deep moving dispute be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

I do not mean to diminish the importance 
of this explosive controversy. I know the 
emotions that are there. I have witnessed 
them. Indeed, I think the United States 
must stop hemming and hawing, playing 
both sides of the street as though the right 
hand can be separated from the left and that 
no one even knows what's going on, as 
though the various parties to the dispute 
can be kept indefinitely guessing as to what 
American policy truly is. 

Someday we are going to have to announce 
in positive, clear-cut unmistakable terms 
that in the Middle East, as elsewhere, we are 
interested in people. We are interested in 
and support independent nations. We in- 
tend to be friends both of Israel and her 
Arab neighbors. We feel that we can be 
generous to both and we refuse to be forced 
into choices, 

Meanwhile, it would be helpful if a few 
people started to say what indeed is the 
fact—that many of the problems of the 
Middle East existed long before the State of 
Israel was ever established, and that they 
will continue to exist independent of the 
so-called Palestine question. There will be 
people there that will be sick and poor and 
hungry, and they will be restless, if Israel 
were abolished tomorrow morning. It is 
amazing how parochial some of us can get in 
looking at complicated problems. Some peo- 
ple see the Middle East exclusively as it re- 
lates to the vicissitudes of the struggling, 
dynamic young State of Israel. Others look 
at it through the eyes of the Saudi Arabian 
court. Others see the Middle East only as 
one more spot where Soviet Russian ad- 
vances must be met with a stiff military up- 
per lip, with little real understanding of the 
nature of the Soviet challenge or of the 
aspirations of the people amongst which the 
Soviets work with their propaganda. Still 
other people focus on the best administra- 
tive arrangements for economic development 
with little concern for political and psy- 
chological implication of such efforts. And 
there are yet those of us who look at the 
Middle East and can see nothing but the ex- 
plosive and disruptive force of nationalism. 
Nationalism can also be a positive force if 
properly channeled, and nationalism today 
stands as a mighty bulwark against commu- 
nism—if properly buttressed. So, let us not 
disparage nationalism if it is given a sense 
of direction. 

What we need is a new policy, which rec- 
ognizes first the fundamental unity of the 
Middle East—geographically, economically, 
and politically, and which pays much more 
attention to politics and economics than to 
military strength. 

The Baghdad Pact which was designed to 
build a northern tier against Soviet ex- 
pansion has proven to be a source of dis- 
unity. I am not suggesting that it should 
be disbanded, although its usefulness in the 
event of open hostilities with the Soviet re- 
mains as open to question as ever. Now I 
want to be very frank with you. Does any- 
body really believe that the Baghdad Pact 
countries are going to stop the Soviet Union 
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if they want a full-scale attack? I do not, 
I will say that the one great ally in the 
Baghdad Pact countries that I believe must 
be looked upon as a pitiable force is Turkey, 
because of her close association and her inti- 
mate partnership with NATO. Iam not say- 
ing to disband the pact. I'm merely saying 
to implement it. It needs to be implemented 
economically; it needs to be implemented 
politically. The Baghdad Pact obviously has 
stirred up opposition from some of its 
neighbors—especially Egypt and Syria. By 
building up Iraq militarily, the United States 
seemed to be taking sides in the internal 
struggles of the area, lining up with Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia against Egypt and other 
states in the area. When we turned down 
Nasser's request for military aid, it was easy 
for him to accept Soviet offers in return for 
cotton that was overflowing Egyptian ware- 
houses. 

Then the arms race was on. Egypt, Syria, 
and Yemen received Soviet weapons. The 
United States has sent arms to Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. 
The Eisenhower doctrine, the Syrian and 
Jordanian crises have further intensified the 
division in the Arab world. Clearly our sen- 
sational ostentatious arms shipment to Jor- 
dan did not promote any easing of tensions. 
I was at the U. N. when some of these matters 
were being discussed, and I must say that 
I think Norway and Japan maybe did more 
to ease the tensions between Turkey and 
Syria than any amount of airmail rifles to 
Jordan, important as they were for her in- 
ternal security. 

Except for Greece, Turkey, and Italy, 
none of the Middle Eastern States has a mili- 
tary force that would be able to offer more 
than token resistance to an all-out Soviet 
invasion. And what is more, fellow Amer- 
icans, even the nutritional health of the 
people in the area is below military stand- 
ards for competent operation of American 
weapons. It seems to me that this must be 
said publicly because it’s a matter of fact. 
Large numbers of people are incapable of 
military service under modern combat con- 
ditions because of health. And even in rich 
and powerful and healthy America the in- 
cidence of military deferment for health rea- 
sons is very high. 

The arms purchased by the Middle Eastern 
States mainly serve the purpose of bolstering 
up the regimes currently in power. While 
this may not be totally irrelevant, and it is 
not, it is by no means always a totally rele- 
vant reason either. In any case, it has little 
to do with the strategic problem. It often 
commits us to the support of regimes that 
do not enjoy the loyalty either of the new 
middie class or the mass of the populations. 
When such regimes fall, it is not unlikely 
that American friendship with these coun- 
tries may abruptly end. 

Moreover, the present arms race not only 
takes money needed for economic develop- 
ment, but it fails to strengthen the military 
posture of the area as a whole. It is a source 
of tension rather than unity. Our military 
policy is sterile because it is not accom- 
panied by measures designed to cope with 
the underlying economic and political prob- 
lems of the area. I would pause to pay my 

ts to the country of Iraq, in particu- 
lar, for its dedicated and splendid program of 
public improvements from its oil resources. 
This is a country that deserves special com- 
mendation for what I believe is the long-term 
health of the area—aiding its people through 
new resource development. Our military 
programs may temporarily hold back a flood, 
but when it comes I think the flood will even 
be worse. 

Some of the Middle East and Soviet area 
specialists, with whom I talked prior to this 
little visit, are convinced not only that there 
is little danger of an all-out Soviet attack, 
nuclear or otherwise, but that even a limited 
Soviet attack utilizing conventional weapons 
is remote. Yet our security in the Middle 
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East continues to depend primarily on the 
nuclear deterrent strength of the Sixth Fleet 
stationed in the Mediterranean. I pause to 
say that that represents more military 
strength in the Middle East than all the 
countries put together, save Turkey. Yet, 
the Soviets have effectively penetrated the 
Middle East by their program of ai^. trade, 
and subversion. The Sixth Fleet, wita mod- 
ern atomic weapons, did not keep them out 
of Syria or Egypt. The Soviets have pene- 
trated so far that it would be the height of 
folly for them to consider resorting to mili- 
tary action to further their objectives in the 
area. At least for the near future, easier, 
subtler devices lie at hand. The Soviet 
knows that an all-out military attack in the 
area by the Soviet Union will bring open war 
with the United States. That’s the deter- 
rent—not the 500 rifes sent to Jordan. That 
is not a deterrent for Soviets. 

The real military danger is local, limited 
wars between the Middle Eastern States 
themselves, which, to be sure, may be gen- 
erated by Soviet subversives. I don’t mean 
Simply a renewal of the Israeli-Arab fight- 
ing. I would like to testify before this audi- 
ence that, in 35 days of travel, I didn’t find 
one single person out of the hundreds of 
people with whom I spoke say that they want- 
ed to fight the Soviet Union or were going to. 
But I found a lot of people who said they 
were going to fight each other. And they 
were going to do it with the American arms 
that we had recently sent. This is the danger 
to which our military policy should be di- 
rected; namely, the local wars. Our inter- 
est lies in the peaceful development of the 
Middle East and not the military victory of 
any one state over its neighbors. 

Therefore, United States policy should pro- 
vide a scrupulously fair guaranty against the 
use of force to change Middle Eastern bor- 
ders, based on the availability of adequate 
forces in the area and the clear determina- 
tion to use them if necessary. The more of 
them that can operate under U. N. auspices, 
the better. At the moment, neither the 
United Nations nor we ourselves have the 
necessary power or the will to pursue such a 
policy. Congress has asked for the imple- 
mentation of resolutions on the U. N.-Middle 
East Emergency Force. We are still waiting 
for such implementation. I mention only 
that the present budget cuts down conven- 
tional weapons, which would be needed for 
this kind of strength in the Middle East; cuts 
down conventional aircraft; cuts down our 
Navy; and relies more and more upon ther- 
monuclear missiles. Do you think with an 
unstable government in the area that ther- 
monuclear missiles of the most complicated 
and explosive nature which we ourselves are 
hardly prepared to use, should be stationed 
in an area where revolution and disturbance 
and riot is the menu of the day? I believe 
zon have to think this through very care- 


If we could combine an arms embargo with 
continued support for the United Nations’ 
Emergency Force in the Middle East I believe 
that we would be able to reduce the level of 
tension there. The Soviets have made noises 
indicating they are willing to accept an arms 
embargo in the Middle East, though they 
have hedged it with other requirements that 
may render it of little value. Here again I 
don't think it’s right for the Presidential 
news secretary to give out by hand, by a 
mimeographed statement, or over a radio 
program, that we'll have no part of it. This 
is not the way we deal with these issues. ‘The 
Soviets have said they want a Middle East 
arms embargo. I don’t think they do, but 
I think we ought to try to find out. I think 
we ought to quiz them, question them, nego- 
tiate with them, and draw them out, so that 
if they don’t want one, their h will 
stand out in its ugly nakedness, rather than 
having it come quickly over the news ticker 
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that we will have no part of it, which is 
exactly what has happened. 

We must also approach the economic de- 
velopment of the Middle East on a regional 
basis. I shall not bore you with any long 
dissertation on it but to say that there are 
those of us who believe that a Middle East 
Development Agency of a multilateral nature 
is highly desirable. I recall proposing this 
as one individual Senator delegate to the 
United Assembly, in a speech there at the 
Overseas Press Club. It was quickly rejected 
by our Government. I want to tell you we 
have a political virginity second to none, 
We say “No” quicker than anybody else on 
a lot of these proposals. 

But interestingly enough, in the last year 
other countries have shown interest. For 
example, some of the leading statesmen in 
Canada; for example, the Government of 
Australia; for example, the Government of 
Italy; for example, the Governments of Japan 
and New Zealand, have all shown an inter- 
est in a Middle East Development Agency 
of a type organized under the United Nations 
or within the purview of the charter. 

I have advocated that we make a contri- 
bution to this Agency equal to our entire 
present military and economic-assistance 
program in the Middle East and that we 
ask the Soviet Union to do the same. This 
could bring an end to the competition be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
U. S. S. R., or if not an end at least it could 
modify it. The area needs capital, and 
plenty of it, I think it also needs long-term 
loans that even the Export-Import Bank 
can't provide, loans for 25 to 40 years at 
interest rates of less than 3 percent. This 
is not merely a banking proposition, we are 
playing for big stakes. How will this part 
of the world ultimately go? Will it go its 
own way in terms of its own development 
which could lead to friendship with us, or 
will it be distorted and perverted into the 
Soviet pattern? 

The major features of this Middle East 
Development Agency, as I said, have been 
endorsed quite broadly. My report to the 
Foreign Relations Committee last year out- 
lined this Agency plan. 

First is that economic aid must be given 
on the basis of the needs and abilities of the 
area and not simply on the basis of which 
nations have alined themselves politically 
with us. We must respect the neutrality 
of newborn or reborn nations, These new 
nations are proud and jealous of their in- 
dependence. Their neutralism does not have 
them to be pro-Communist any more than 
our neutralism made us pro-Nazi. Neutral- 
ism is an old American habit; I want to tell 
you we started the whole thing: The very 
first President we had broke our first treaty. 
We had a treaty with the French. We didn’t 
intend to keep it, either. We declared our 
neutralism quickly, because we weren't 
about ready to be caught up in that great 
storm and that great tempest between what 
was then the imperial heads of Great Britain 
and France. We steered a neutral course 
until 1940. The neutrals are fundamentally 
pro-themselves. I suggest that as long as 
neutrals remain free, as long as they work 
for themselves and build their own econ- 
omies, they can be and are barriers to Com- 
munist penetration, strengthening the forces 
of freedom in the world, 

My second point is a corollary to the first— 
we must team up with the Middle Eastern 
countries in making economic development 
a genuine partnership and not something 
manufactured in the United States of 
America. We are uniting with them to 
achieve a common goal, not just for our own 
benefit. The economic development and 
well-being of the area will help to insure 
the independence of the Middle Eastern na- 
tions against outside pressure. It itself 
would be an important contribution to re- 
gional stability and peace. Industrialization 
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does not automatically lead to democracy, 
but history has clearly demonstrated that 
democracy cannot take root and live for long 
and grow under conditions of stark poverty 
and congenital insecurity. I hope one of 
these days that our beloved country will 
start to support essentially the free coun- 
tries of the world. I realize we have to do 
business with a few dictators, under present 
circumstances. I am a real realist and a 
practical man, but I long for the day that 
the billions of dollars that we extract from 
the American taxpayer for security and eco- 
nomic aid will be used to defend political 
and economic systems in which the individ- 
ual is important, in which totalitarianism is 
not to be found; in which indecency, im- 
morality, and corruption are absent. You 
and I know that isn’t exactly what we are 
doing right now. 

We need a vigorous, united approach to 
the Middle East in which economic aid is 
but one facet of a comprehensive foreign 
policy based upon the power realities of 
world politics and the ideals that have moti- 
vated us as a nation. 

This is the challenge facing this country 
today in the Middle East. Without any at- 
tempt at partisanship, I say quite frankly 
that the administration has failed to meet 
that challenge. I say to you that biparti- 
sanship, of which I am a part, does not 
mean that you hush and silence yourself 
when you feel strongly about matters of 
great importance. The truth is as the late 
Arthur Vandenburg said, “Bipartisanship in- 
cludes being consulted on the takeoff, as 
well as the crash landings. Sometimes it 
includes being able to talk to the pilot, co- 
pilot, and stewardess in flight, and even oc- 
casionally to ask about the weather or motor 
performance.” I'm a bipartisan on foreign 
policy. I've supported this administration, 
and may I say that in every instance I have 
reconciled my doubts in behalf of our Presi- 
dent, because he’s my President, too. He's 
in charge of foreign policy; Congressmen are 
not. We can give advice—too often we are 
asked merely for consent. I suggest that 
we emphasize the advice part for a while. 
There is a failure of leadership, frankly, at 
the central and crucial point—the Presi- 
dency. The President has given no indica- 
tion of freeing himself from, or even being 
very alert to, the disastrous, irrelevant, and 
unrealistic policies pursued during the past 
5 years in the Middle East. It is not that 
the country has repudiated the President’s 
leadership. That is not true. It is more 
devastating than that; in the Middle East 
there has been little or no leadership to 
repudiate. 

When Presidential leadership is weak and 
faltering, Congress must help take up the 
slack. We in the Senate must urge our 
President, pressing him to formulate a na- 
tional policy that is adequate to the danger 
and opportunities in the present Middle 
Eastern crisis. So don't be surprised if some 
of us offer amendments to beep up even our 
defense for the area—not merely the missiles 
and thermonuclear weapons, but the con- 
ventional strength of armament that is re- 
quired, Congress stands between the people 
and the executive branch. It helps to in- 
terpret the will of the people to the Presi- 
dent and it helps explain national policy to 
the people. Today, it must use this unique 
position in a truly responsible fashion. And 
that requires me to say that there isn’t any 
bold, new economic program. You know 
it. You know that this budget calls for 
less than last year’s. “Oh,” somebody says, 
“it calls for more than what Congress ap- 
propriated.” Ah, but the President doesn’t 
appropriate; he requests. And I say here, 
on my honor as a United States Senator, 
this budget, before this Congress, requests 
considerably less foreign economic aid this 
year than it requested last year. If there 
isn’t more effort made, there will be less 
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given by Congress. Not by this Senator— 
Im an economic-aid man. It's about as 
popular as diphtheria in some parts of my 
constituency, I can tell you that. But I’m 
for it, and I go home to my people, as I shall 
next week, and explain why I'm for it. I 
believe in more economic aid, wisely used. 
But, I want to say that it isn't very en- 
couraging to me to find out that the Loan 
Development Board for our economic aid pro- 
gram which we authorized last summer 
was just appointed a month ago; and it 
isn’t very encouraging to me that the Di- 
rector of that Loan Development Board was 
just appointed a few weeks ago; and it’s 
less encouraging to this Senator to find out 
that only one loan had been made under 
it, of small proportions, when we're being 
told now that we've got to meet this Soviet 
economic competition with a bold, dynamic, 
forthright, new program. What we need 
to do is to put the old one to work; then 
come in to see whether or not we need some- 
thing even more new. Yes, we must help 
the American people to articulate their feel- 
ings of frustration with any of our policies, 
in this instance the Middle Eastern one, 
and prepare them to accept the requirements 
for whatever new Middle Eastern policy may 
be designed. 

Time is running out. Feeble steps, even 
if they are in the right direction, may be 
useless if the escalator of history is moving 
more rapidly in the other direction. But 
I’m not one that believes catastrophe is 
inevitable. Nothing in history is inevitable 
until it has happened. With candor and 
reason, we can free ourselves from the grip 
of the past mistakes. 

With intelligence and foresight, we can 
formulate new bolder policies. With deter- 
mined leadership—in the White House, in 
the State Department, in Congress, in private 
groups such as this—we can persevere to 
save not only ourselves, which is important, 
but also to save the very cause of freedom. 

I want to thank the Middle East Institute 
for what you're doing. I believe that your 
contribution is significant, second only to 
the Government of the United States. 

The actions of the Soviet totalitarians 
show that we have our work cut out for 
us—a one-game world series. One game— 
winner take all. I suggest we get on and 
win it, even if it requires a change of 
pitchers, Thank you. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the morn- 
ing hour be continued until 2:30 o’clock 
p. m. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to take a few minutes of the Sen- 
ate to address myself to the pending 
bill. It will be necessary for me, as well 
as other Senators, to attend a meeting 
of the Subcommittee on Disarmament 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. Therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 
dress the Senate for 10 minutes on the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Senate cast a very im- 
portant vote relating to the interest rate 
provisions in the community facilities 
bill which is pending before the Senate. 
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I regret that by a one-vote margin the 
interest rate of 342 percent was main- 
tained in the proposed legislation, and 
that our efforts to cut the interest rate 
to not exceeding 3 percent was defeated. 
It should be known that if the Com- 
munity Facilities Act is to be at all help- 
ful to the municipalities and other local 
subdivisions of government, both in 
terms of combating the recession and 
in building up the basic community 
physical structure, the terms of the 
loan, both as to duration and interest 
rate, must be reasonable. Interest rates 
should indeed be very low. Frankly, 
many local governments can borrow 
money at less than 314 percent interest, 
under bond issues. Therefore, a 3½ per- 
cent interest rate will be of little use 
to many communities which are able to 
get better rates of interest in connection 
with local bond subscriptions. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have only 10 
minutes, and I wish to utilize my time 
to make some comments relating to the 
community facilities bill. 

It is rather shocking to me that, with 
many of our localities in dire need of 
storm sewers and street improvements, 
disposal plants, schools, and public 
buildings of all kinds, as well as many 
other public improvements, Congress 
should dillydally on a program of long- 
term loans. 

It is rather paradoxical, it seems to me, 
that we are willing to lend money to 
foreign countries at lower rates of inter- 
est than we are willing to extend to our 
own neighbors. It seems rather unusual 
to me that the same Congress which 
authorizes international development 
loans and other foreign loans for our 
friends and neighbors in other areas of 
the world—which loans I have sup- 
ported—should ask a heavier measure of 
fiesh or a higher interest rate from our 
own people. 

Iam of the opinion that some Members 
of Congress will have a rather difficult 
time explaining this situation to their 
constituents. I believe they will have a 
difficult time explaining how the Govern- 
ment can lend money to the British at 
2 percent interest, but is unwilling to 
lend money to Milwaukee or Minneapolis, 
or any other local government, at less 
than 3% percent. : 

I am sure our friends and neighbors 
who have gathered in the galleries will 
be wondering how it is that Congress can 
lend money to a country in a far off 
place at 3 percent interest, but is un- 
willing to lend money to a school district, 
a municipality, a township, a county, or 
any other political subdivision in the 
United States at less than 3½ percent 
interest. Furthermore, the United States 
Government can borrow money for less 
than 314 percent interest, and it ought 
not to be in the banking business, trying 
to make money on interest. 

I repeat: Those who supported the 312 
percent interest rate will have some ex- 
plaining todo. In fact, the high interest 
rates of this administration have been 
primarily responsible for the present re- 
cession. The high interest rates and the 
tight credit policy of this administration 
were designed to put the curb, as they 
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said, and the slowdown upon the econ- 
omy. The higher interest rates certainly 
took their toll. The administration 
prescribed medicine for the economy 
which, if it did not kill the patient, 
stunned it, or has put it in limbo. 

Mr. President, at the end of March I 
addressed a letter to the mayor of every 
municipality of more than 1,000 popula- 
tion in the State of Minnesota, asking 
for his advice and counsel on the question 
of the impact passage of S. 3497 would 
have on his community building pro- 
gram. I sent a copy of the bill as it was 
introduced and an explanation of the 
bill as it was introduced. There was 
overwhelming support from the mayors 
of the municipalities for the bill which 
provided for the lending of $2 billion at 
not more than 3 percent interest. Inter- 
estingly enough, most of the mayors in 
their replies, in stating the projects they 
wished most to have developed, placed 
at the top of the list hospitals or some 
other form of public health facility. 

Yet the Senate apparently is deter- 
mined to make those municipalities pay 
an excessive rate of interest—I repeat: 
an excessive rate of interest—and, what 
is more, is acting like Scrooge, unwilling 
to advance for loan purposes—not as a 
grant, not as a gift—an adequate sum of 
money. 

Therefore, I hope the efforts which 
are being made to reduce even further 
the amount in the bill will be defeated. 
Senators will have the opportunity to be 
recorded. I have been told that an effort 
will be made to reduce even further the 
amount of money which will be available 
for loans. I shall vote against that effort. 

I have been told that the pending 
amendment would permit the banking 
fraternity of the United States to deter- 
mine whether money shall be available 
from private sources at reasonable rates. 
The purpose of the bill is to provide 
funds from Government sources at rea- 
sonable rates. Three and one-half per- 
cent is not, in my mind, the type of rate 
which should be established. 

I said I had received letters from the 
mayors of a number of municipalities. 
Let me quote from a few. 

From Mayor I. T. Stenerson, of Moor- 
head, Minn.: 

An expansion in the (electric, water, and 
sewage treatment) facilities was made some 
10 years ago and at that time the interest 
rate on bonds was about 1.90 percent. * * * 
Last sale of bonds made by the city (im- 
provement bonds for special assessments) 
carried an interest rate of almost twice that 
figure. 


That letter comes from the mayor of 
a municipality in the prosperous Red 
River Valley of Minnesota, where the 
bonds and debentures are good securi- 
ties. They are paying 3.8 percent inter- 
est under this administration. They 
would like to be able to complete some 
of their public improvements. The 
people of that area are frugal and hard 
working. They would like to have long- 
term loans at reasonable rates of inter- 


est. 
George Abrahamsen, of 


From Mayor 
Marshall, Minn. 

We have delayed several projects because 
of interest rates and the tightening of 
money. 
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From Mayor D. C. Olson, of Gaylord, 
Minn.: 

Because bonded indebtedness from 2 hos- 
pital bond issues and 2 city hall bond issues 
is now approximately $200,000, the added 
burden of another issue could well be de- 
feated in a public election unless the financ- 
ing which you describe on a 3-percent basis 
could be obtained. 


From City Attorney Anthony C. Gos- 
podar: 

For your information we would appreci- 
ate having funds available which could be 
borrowed at 3 percent or less. We have had 
to pay somewhat in excess of 3 percent on 
our most recent bond issue. 


From Mayor Allen F. Cords, of Le 
Sueur, Minn.: 

I think you are correct in assuming this 
bill would bring down interest rates generally. 
St. Peter has just sold bonds for a hospital 
addition at 3.36 percent, which is not a bad 
rate; however, I would assume that under 
this bill we could get our money for about 
3 percent. 


From Councilman George Savord, of 
Island Park, Minn.: 

The legislation you propose would certainly 
affect the progress of this and other com- 
munities by placing funds within our reach 
at reasonable interest rates. 


From City Clerk E. F. Lindquist, of 
Grand Marais: 

It would be of benefit to us if this 
loan could be had at the rate of 3 percent 
imstead of the present of 4.10 percent that 
we are now paying on a water-plant bond 
issue that we took out last year. 


From Mayor V. H. Sprague, of Fergus 
Falls, Minn.: 

Any city has projects which could be eco- 
nomically carried out now; because of lack 
of ability to completely finance, must wait 
until the municipality has the finance to 
completely pay for the projects or until other 
financial assistance is available for carrying 
out such projects. Fergus Falls is no excep- 
tion. 


From City Manager H. B. Vasey, of 
Mankato, Minn.: 

While most of the work can be financed in 
the usual manner, we find that the bonds 
we sell must be for rather short terms in 
order to avoid payment of high rates of inter- 
est. We would prefer making the bond issues 
for about 25 years but have had to reduce 
them to 12 to 15 years in order to maintain 
the favorable rating that we now have. Our 
rates on bonds sold in the last year have been 
from 3.20 to 3.60 percent, 


From Village Administrator A. J. Lee, 
of Brooklyn Center, Minn.: 

A bond issue in 1957 cost an interest rate 
of 4.5 percent and 4.75 percent and a bond 
issue the first part of this year had a net 
interest rate of 3.995 percent. 


To summarize, there is strong evidence 
in my replies from the mayors of rela- 
tively small Minnesota municipalities— 
ranging from communities the size of 
Gaylord with about 1,200 inhabitants up 
to a good-sized community such as Man- 
kato with more than 19,000—for a loan 
program at 3 percent or less interest. It 
is precisely these small communities 
where public improvements have had to 
be postponed due to the exorbitant in- 
terest rates. While it is true that larger 
communities with industrial taxes can 
command a better interest rate, fre- 
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quently less than 3 percent, the small 
communities are seriously penalized. 

In more than 90 percent of the re- 
plies which I have received from mayors 
of small towns in Minnesota, there is 
strong approval of the bill as originally 
proposed, with the 3 percent interest 
rate, and documentary evidence of the 
considerable detailed planning which 
these communities have completed for 
their public improvements. 

Certainly among the most urgent pub- 
lic works construction projects cited in 
letter after letter from Minnesota 
mayors were projects for sewerage dis- 
posal works. In fact, in 19 letters, 
sewerage construction projects totaling 
more than $8.8 million were de- 
scribed which are being held up for lack 
of adequate financing. These projects, 
ranging from $100,000 additions up to 
$2 million for major revisions in the 
sewage disposal plant, averaged more 
than $450,000. 

Other projects frequently mentioned 
were new hospitals, new schools, street 
lighting, library construction, construc- 
tion of civic centers, street and storm 
sewer reconstruction, and recreational 
facilities. 

One of the most comprehensive and 
detailed replies to my inquiry was from 
the village attorney of Browns Valley 
in western Minnesota. 

Although Mr. Bigelow felt that the 3 
percent interest rate would hardly be 
of benefit to most municipal projects 
that we are acquainted with in this area, 
pointing out that bond issues have gone 
for as low as 2.6 percent on recent proj- 
ects, he does say that “the term of the 
loan would, however, be a factor that 
would be beneficial.” 

I cite this statement as further evi- 
dence that the 3% interest rate would 
be far less useful than the 3 percent in- 
terest rate originally proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and cosponsors of S. 3497. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks a letter from Mr. Lowell C. 
Bigelow, village attorney of the Village 
of Browns Valley, Minn.; a letter from 
Mayor George Abrahamsen of Marshall, 
Minn.; a letter from Mayor Harry E. 
Rardin of Red Wing, Minn.; and a letter 
from Mayor Andrew Madsen of Still- 
water, Minn. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue VILLAGE oF BROWNS VALLEY, 
Browns Valley, Minn., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Your letter of 
the 28th of March which was directed to 
Mayor Backus has been referred to this of- 
fice for reply. 

Prospects of Federal assistance in financing 
local improvements give everyone concerned 
with the Village of Browns Valley a feeling 
that perhaps the small towns and small 
projects will not be forgotten after all. The 
proposals that are outlined in your letter 
and attached summary of S. 3497, however, 
do not meet the needs that exist in our vil- 
lage and which we expect exist in every other 
small rural community throughout the Na- 
tion. The real answer would be in the 
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form of direct participation by the Federal 
Government in local projects by either as- 
suming the cost of certain necessary projects 
in their entirety or by a share-the-cost plan. 
A proposal for a loan at an interest rate 
which is a fraction of 1 percent above the 
average interest rate on all Government 
debts would hardly be a benefit to most 
municipal projects that we are acquainted 
with in this area, for bond issues have gone 
for as low as 2.6 percent on recent projects. 
The term of the loan would, however, be a 
factor that would be beneficial. 

We have several projects in the Village of 
Browns Valley which could be considered 
urgent, but which cannot be undertaken 
because of lack of funds. These are as 
follows: 

Construction of new hospital, $150,000 to 
$200,000. 

School construction, $400,000. 

New well and pipeline, $30,000. 

Street lighting, $15,000. 

Flood control of Little Minnesota River of 
questionable cost. 

There are scores of the type of improve- 
ments which we would like to make that 
could be added to this list such as a new 
village hall and fire department quarters, 
street improvements, recreation facilities, 
and so forth. The ones listed above are 
those that there is an urgent need for, and 
are worthy of individual comment. 

We have been given an ultimatum by the 
State Health Department to improve our 
present hospital or close it up. The main 
basis for the demand seems to us to be that 
Browns Valley is not one of the favored dots 
on the map under the “Minnesota Hospital 
Plan.” The fact that we are geographically 
located at a point where more than 60 per- 
cent of our trade area is in South Dakota 
gets little or no consideration. Because we 
find our community outside of the Minne- 
sota Hospital Plan,” we likewise find that we 
are not eligible for any Hill-Burton Aid for 
hospital construction. A new hospital is 
necessary for our community to continue to 
have a hospital. A hospital is necessary for 
our community ‘to serve the people from “our 
area” to whom we have a responsibility. We 
are going to keep our hospital or go down 
making every effort to do so. Our present 
plans call for a public subscription cam- 
paign which you can realize would be very 
difficult at this time. Increased and broad- 
ened Federal aid programs for hospital con- 
struction would be a life-saver to us in 
Browns Valley and in hundreds of other 
communities with similar needs. 

A new school is going to be an urgent 
requirement of our community within the 
next year or so, Again, our border location 
has us in a squeeze. We have promoted leg- 
islation in both Minnesota and South Dako- 
ta which would be helpful in dividing the 
financial responsibility between areas of both 
States, but the effects of that legislation is 
still questionable and the need is imme- 
diate. It is generally agreed that education 
is a responsibility of the entire country. A 
program for outright Federal aid to school 
construction is almost a must. The benefits 
of such a program to our community would 
be tremendous. 

Like many communities, we in Browns 
Valley are faced with the problem of an 
adequate water supply. We are fortunate 
enough to have found what we believe will 
provide an adequate supply, but find that 
the development of the supply and piping it 
into the village involves more cost than we 
can pay at this time. Every community 
which is in need of more or a better supply 
of water would benefit from a Federal aid 
program which would cover such projects, 

Many communities like ours do not have 
proper street lighting facilities with a result- 
ant toll of deaths and injuries. The costs of 
such improvements have advanced to a point 
where they are out of reach of many small 
towns. Federal aid in this category would 
be very welcome. 
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In the matter of flood control of the Little 
Minnesota River, we are again faced with an 
unusual situation. The main watershed of 
this river is in South Dakota. The area which 
receives the most flood damage is in and 
around Browns Valley. We are presently en- 
gaged in conferences and communication 
with the United States Corps of Engineers 
regarding a project for clearing the channel 
of this river in and near Browns Valley. This 
will be helpful, but is not the answer; flow 
control by a series of dams or a diversion 
project is the only solution. Drainage 
projects and ditching which is encouraged 
by various conservation and agricultural pro- 
grams are making the volume of water go- 
ing into these small rivers increase each year. 
The responsibility for this sort of thing must 
lie with the Federal Government. The en- 
gineers tell us that flood control projects 
must be planned on a formula of costs and 
benefits, etc. It is difficult for us to under- 
stand how such vast programs involving 
huge expenditures as those which are now 
in progress along the Missouri River in the 
Dakotas can be justified when a great many 
of the benefits are questionable and specu- 
lative while at the same time a small project 
that would meet the needs of our commu- 
nity is rejected. Your statement in your let- 
ter that Federal projects are usually large- 
scale and relatively few is only too true. We 
suggest that careful consideration be given 
by Congress to authorization of more small- 
scale Federal projects where a need exists re- 
gardless of the cost-benefit ratio involved, 

As stated before, we in Browns Valley are 
vitally interested in some program that will 
allow us to obtain some of our urgent needs 
for community improvements. There exists 
another need that can be solved at the same 
time. Ours being an area that is devoted ex- 
clusively to agriculture, there is very little 
for the laboring man to do if he is not en- 
gaged in farming. With the trend being 
toward larger farms, in recent years quite 
a number of young men from this area have 
gone up to the “Taconite Towns” to work in 
the new plants that have been developed 
there. Now that the taconite plants are 
cutting back on their production and em- 
ployment, a good many of these people are 
coming back to our small farm communi- 
ties where we are having a difficult time in 
putting them to work. As you can imagine, 
many hardships are resulting. Any major 
construction project in this area will pro- 
vide employment for most of these people 
who have returned here without the pros- 
pect of a job. A sound Federal program for 
aiding the small community in public im- 
provements would be the answer. We will 
appreciate whatever efforts you make toward 
that end. 

I hope that this letter which has now got- 
ten to be quite lengthy will give you some 
helpful information. If there is anything 
further that we can do that will help facili- 
tate the enactment of any program that will 
benefit our small rural communities, please 
let us know. 

With thanks for your cooperation and best 
personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
LOWELL C. BIGELOW, Village Attorney. 


CITY oF MARSHALL, 
Marshall, Minn., April 7, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In reply to your letter of 
March 28, I must say I am in favor of the 
bill that you and Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT 
are sponsoring. 

I personally feel that there are many, many 
towns that have the same financial problems 
that we do. There’s just not enough tax 
money available to go around. We have 
delayed several projects because of interest 
rates and the tightening of money. Some of 
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the improvements that our town is badly 
in need of are as follows: 

Estimated 
Combination fire hall and police 


Airport improvement 
New sewer and water mains. 
Convalescent hospital for aged... 
Parking facilities 
Sanitary disposal. 


You are fully aware of the disastrous flood 
we suffered last year. If corrective measures 
are to be taken with the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and the city it would mean the con- 
struction of a diversion channel diverting 
the water around Marshall. The cost at the 
very minimum to the taxpayers in Marshall 
would be $300,000, if we get full cooperation 
from the State and Federal bodies of Gov- 
ernment. 

Hoping this gives you the needed infor- 
mation, I remain yours sincerely, with kind- 
est personal regards, 

GEORGE ABRAHAMSEN, Mayor, 


City or Rep WING, 
Red Wing, Minn., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have your letter and 
enclosure of March 28, 1958, and have care- 
fully read the summary of bill S. 3497. 

It is a timely subject to us as our com- 
munity is faced with several problems which 
must be resolved in the not too distant 
future and low interest money would cer- 
tainly mean a great deal to the community. 

We have just received our consulting en- 
gineers plans and costs of a sewage disposal 
plant. The plant and the revamping of 
sewers will cost $2 million. Committees are 
at working studying ways and means to ac- 
complish this project. 

Under study at the present time is the 
proposal to build a new hospital. This proj- 
ect also has a cost tag of $2 million. 

Also plans at this time are under way for 
a modern street lighting system which is 
badly needed. This cost will be $75,000. 

Our commercial harbor is in need of ex- 
panded dockage space at an approximate 
cost of $25,000 and when the harbor is en- 
larged still further dock construction will 
be needed. 

These are the immediate problems up for 
consideration at this time. We have a back- 
log of many projects such as roadbuilding, 
park improvements, water system improve- 
ments that could fit into any necessary 
program. 

Thank you for advising me of this pend- 
ing legislation and know that I wish you 
success in passing bill S. 3497. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY E. RARDIN, Mayor, 


CITY OF STILLWATER, 
Stillwater, Minn., April 12, 1958. 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY; I wish to ac- 
knowledge your letter of March 28 in regard 
to the various Federal programs for counter- 
acting the recession. I believe that all the 
programs you mentioned in your letter are 
worthwhile and certainly will do some good 
when they are ready to be put into practice. 
However, my personal feelings are that for 
the recession something should be done to 
provide projects at least within the next 6 
months in order to really do any good and 
I sincerely believe in that way it could be 
headed off from going into more serious pro- 
portions. 

You asked if I would kindly list any proj- 
ects that we have in mind for here. We have 
many of them but due to our size and the 
terrific cost of construction we would, of 
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course, have a tremendous job to try to fi- 
nance them. 

We have been pressured for quite some 
time to put in a sewage-disposal plant and 
have done some work on it, getting prelimi- 
nary surveys, but due to our location here, 
stretched out along the river, it runs into 
a tremendous cost, approximately $1 million. 
We are at this time getting ready to put in 
an application for the Federal aid next fall, 
providing, of course, that the gentlemen of 
the Senate and House of Representatives pro- 
vide the cash, which we understand must be 
done every year. We also understand that 
it had been taken out of the budget but 
there is hope of reinstating it. I would ap- 
preciate any information you have on this 
matter, if it would not be too much trouble. 

We also have to, within the next few 
months, build a new school as we had a 
fire here this winter which destroyed a good 
part of our high school and if we build a 
complete new high school, it will probably 
run a couple of million dollars. 

Another large project is a new hospital 
which we are in very dire need of and we 
are at this time planning to try to raise this 
money by public subscription as much as 
we possibly can, but it is rather doubtful 
that it will be possible because this will cost 
another million or million and a quarter dol- 
lars. 

Before I close, there is one more item I 
would like to mention and that is the fact 


that we have been waiting for natural gas - 


here for about 5 years now and many peo- 
ple are holding off building homes for that 
reason and that would be another project you 
could help push along if possible. We un- 
derstand that they are going to have the 
final hearing some time this summer and 
perhaps if they do, and have a decision on 
it in the near feature, we could have the gas 
here by 1959. 

I wish to thank you very kindly and trust 
that I have not been rambling on too much, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW MADSEN, Mayor. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
these letters are representative of the 
many fine letters I have received from 
Minnesota mayors heartily endorsing the 
objectives of S. 3497 and demonstrating 
the very great backlog of public works 
which could be initiated, many within a 
few months, and certainly most of them 
wehin a year after the passage of S. 

97. 

I emphasize once more, however, that 
all the evidence I have on hand demon- 
strates that the interest rate at 3 per- 
cent would þe infinitely more useful to 
these communities than an interest rate 
effectively at 31⁄2 percent. 

Mr. President, it was my intention to 
offer an amendment to provide that the 
loans to finance public school projects 
should bear no interest rate at all. Con- 
gress has had proposals for grants to 
public schools. It seems to me that one 
way to have helped public-school con- 
struction under this measure would have 
been to permit money to be borrowed 
at the cost merely of administering the 
loans, with no interest over and beyond 
that which would be the administrative 
cost. I shall not offer that amendment 
now, because the Senate has acted on a 
proposal which was much less reason- 
able than this, and has decided, by a 
1-vote majority, that 344 percent shall 
be the prevailing rate. 

I hope the community facilities bill 
will be passed, but with no further 
emasculation. Mark my words: This 
month of April will be noted in political 
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histories or political annals as the month 
in which Congress and the administra- 
tion could not see the forest for the 
trees; could not really see what was hap- 
pening. Believe me, what is happening 
on the American economic scene is trou- 
ble. It is trouble that is deepening and 
expanding on the economic front. 

Here we argue and debate a measure 
which, at best, is only a lukewarm ap- 
proach, a timid approach to the needs 
of the country. Even with that timid 
approach, we have had almost a party 
line vote to limit, restrict, and emascu- 
late it. 

I emphasize again that the responses 
I have obtained from the so-called grass- 
roots, the letters coming from the local 
governments in every city, town, and 
village of Minnesota, demonstrate that 
the interest rate at 3 percent would be 
infinitely more useful to those communi- 
ties than an interest rate of 342 percent. 


GREETINGS TO FEDERAL LEGISLA- 
TURE OF WEST INDIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1461, Senate Concurrent Resolution 77. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the con- 
current resolution extends the greetings 
of the United States Government to the 
Federal Legislature of the West Indies, 
which will meet for the first time next 
week. It seems perfectly fitting that we 
should felicitate the new legislature and 
the people of the West Indies. 

I know of no objection to the concur- 
rent resolution. The Department of 
State favors it. I hope it will be agreed 
to without objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 77) was agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to favor the or- 
derly evolution of peoples and nations to 
self-determination throughout the world; 
and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
support the concept that other peoples 
should have an opportunity freely to choose 
their own destiny under circumstances 
which will enable them to assume and main- 
tain an equal station among the nations of 
the world; and 

Whereas the West Indies is comprised of 
those islands of Jamaica, Barbados, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Grenada, Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lusia, Antigua, Barbuda, St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis and Anquilla, and Montserrat, 
having an area of more than 8,000 square 
miles and a population of over 3 million; and 

Whereas the United Kingdom by order in 
Council, July 31, 1957, provided for the es- 
1 ot the West Indies (Federation) 
an 

Whereas the Federal Legislature of the 
West Indies will be officially convened for 
the first time at Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
the West Indies, on April 22, 1958: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States extends its most cor- 
dial greetings to the Federal Legislature of 
the West Indies on this historic occasion, 
and expresses the earnest hope that the 
Federal Legislature and the people of the 
West Indies will enjoy continuing success 
in their new status, and reaffirms the friend- 
ship of the United States for the people of 
the West Indies. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am not 
exactly certain about the parliamentary 
procedure; but inasmuch as the Federal 
Legislature of the West Indies will meet 
in the next few days, I think the con- 
current resolution should be messaged 
to the House immediately. Is it neces- 
sary to ask unanimous consent that that 
be done? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair assures the Senator from Vermont 
that the concurrent resolution will be 
messaged to the House immediately. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak in 
the morning hour for 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Indiana is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I shall 
first yield to the Senator from Oregon. 


THE HIGHWAY BILL AND CONTROL 
OF SIGNBOARDS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that as we are pres- 
ently assembled here in the Senate, the 
President of the United States has not 
yet reached a decision with respect to the 
interstate highway bill, which the Senate 
and the House of Representatives passed 
just prior to returning home for the 
Easter recess of Congress. 

Last night, I addressed to the Presi- 
dent a letter in which I urged him to 
sign the bill. I based that upon one 
particular phase of the bill; namely, the 
portion which provides—for the first 
time in American history—that the Fed- 
eral Government will take some equity 
in trying to protect roadside beauty and 
grandeur in America from the blight of 
signboards. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp the letter 
which, under date of April 15, 1958, I 
addressed to the President of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 15, 1958, 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. President: I am writing you 
with respect to H. R. 9821, the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958 passed by Congress on 
April 3, which is now before you for your 
approval or disapproval. I would like most 
respectfully to urge you to give your assent 
to this bill because, apart from its general 
merit, it contains a provision which repre- 
sents the culmination of a longstanding per- 
sonal effort of my own, I refer to section 12 
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of the bill, the provision for incentive pay- 
ments to States which control roadside ad- 
vertising and other signboards in accordance 
with national standards to be promulgated 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

The provisions of section 12 are wholly 
nonpartisan in origin, having been drafted 
jointly by Senator THomas H. Kucuen, of 
California, and me, and having won the 
support of majorities in both Houses, among 
which both parties were about equally repre- 
sented. I recognize, of course, that, this sec- 
tion represents only a minor element of 
this legislation, compared with the extensive 
financial provisions that are made to au- 
thorize a greatly accelerated highway-con- 
struction program under this bill, While I 
strongly support this accelerated program 
on its merits, I realize that your own views 
of these merits will largely determine your 
decision with respect to H. R. 9821. 

However, although the billboard control 
section may appear minor by comparison, 
it represents in itself a most significant new 
principle of Federal highway legislation— 
the principle that the national interest in 
these cross-country, 90 percent federally 
financed, interstate highways legitimately 
extends beyond the mere concrete surface 
of the road to include the roadside appear- 
ance and scenery. This is a principle which 
you have endorsed in public statements, and 
which the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Federal Highway Administrator supported 
in testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Public Works—although Congress chose 
somewhat other means to effectuate this 
principle than those recommended by these 
officials. 

Important as the overall highway program 
is, I think it is fair to say that the billboard- 
control section, embodying this principle, 
has become a matter of greater personal 
interest to many thousands of Americans 
than the economic aspects of H. R. 9821. 
They will look to the fate of this bill par- 
ticularly for its significance for the fate of 
roadside protection along the magnificent 
new 41,000-mile Interstate Highway System, 

I hope and trust that, in reaching your 
decision with respect to H. R. 9821—which 
I believe in its entirety merits your signa- 
ture—you will be mindful of this particular 
and special public interest in the noneco- 
nomic values implicit in section 12, the road- 
side protection measure, 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 


thank the Senator from Indiana for his 
courtesy in yielding to me. 


THE COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] has been 
recognized; and, under the order which 
has been entered, he has 29 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, in Sen- 
ate bill 3497, we are asked to authorize 
the spending of nearly $1 billion, to pro- 
vide Federal funds for loans for State 
and municipal public-works programs. 
We are told this is urgent, to relieve the 
problem of unemployment. 

If we are to vote intelligently, we must 
answer the following questions: 

First. Is there a shortage of private 
bank credit for municipal public works? 

Second. Is it difficult or impossible to 
market bonds of State and local govern- 
ments? 
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Third. Can these new funds be put to 
work promptly enough to help relieve 
unemployment? 

Fourth. Can they betaken up by the 
areas which most need help? 

Fifth. What is the real effect of this 
bill? 

On the first question—namely, is there 
a shortage of bank credit to finance mu- 
nicipal public works or their suppliers— 
the answer is emphatically “No.” 

First, let me quote Mr. John C. Hazel- 
tine, who is Commissioner of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. His 
agency, a branch of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administration, is 
charged with allotting Federal funds to 
local agencies, to enable them to plan 
their public-works programs. After the 
planning, the construction is financed by 
municipal bonds sold to private investors. 

Commissioner Hazeltine testified as 
follows at the hearings: 

I do not believe that there is a shortage, 
and I am told by all that I talk to that there 
is not a shortage of funds for municipal 
financing. 


Mr. President, current bank statements 
point out that at the present time loans 
have dropped, while available funds are 
increasing. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
says, in its March bulletin: 

Commercial and industrial loans of the 
Nation’s major banks dropped $1.8 billion in 
the first 7 weeks of 1958, over twice as much 
as in the comparable period last year. 

All the major categories of these loans 
declined, except those to textile manufac- 
turers, with larger than usual repayments 
made by sales finance companies, food pro- 
cessors and trade concerns. 

In February, the Federal Reserve System 
took another step to relax credit conditions 
by lowering Reserve requirements on demand 
deposits one-half of a percentage point for 
all member banks. This was the first change 
in Reserve requirements since the summer of 
1954, and makes possible an increase of ap- 
proximately $3 billion in bank loans and 
investments. 


No, Mr. President; there is no shortage 
of private loan funds available for 
municipal public works. 

On the second point—namely, is it 
difficult for State and local agencies to 
sell their own bonds—the answer again 
is an emphatic “No.” 

Concerning this bill, the Secretary of 
Commerce wrote the committee as fol- 
lows: 

The greatly increased funds authorized for 
the program appears to assume that the pri- 
mary reason for on-the-shelf State and local 
public works is nonavailability of funds. We 
do not believe such an assumption is realis- 
tic. 

Doubtless there are many such public 
works in various stages of development 
throughout the Nation. Many of these are 
undoubtedly still in the preliminary “think” 
stage and would not provide the immediate 
stimulus to the economy that we believe is 
necessary. 

The interest rate authorized in this legis- 
lation would result in preferential rates, in 
direct competition with private lending 
agencies, and would result in Federal financ- 
ing of construction which would otherwise 
be financed privately. 


The Secretary of Commerce pointed 
out also that the President had already 
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by administrative action stepped up the 
present loan programs. 

I read further from the Secretary’s 
letter: 

The President on March 19, 1958, in a let- 
ter to the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, took the following 
administrative action to accelerate the exist- 
ing public facilities loan program: (1) re- 
leased the present reserved balances of the 
$100 million authorized for the program; (2) 
liberalized the present program by extend- 
ing the eligibility for loans to communities 
of larger population; and (3) broadened the 
categories of public works eligible for loans. 

This Department believes that the fore- 
going administrative action of the President 
would accomplish the objectives of this leg- 
islation by making funds available for a 
broad category of public works. 

Labor surplus areas who may make appli- 
cation for public facility loans can benefit 
from the accelerated program. 

This Department, therefore, recommends 
against enactment of this legislation. 


The Secretary of the Treasury wrote 
to the committee, as follows: 


The Treasury Department opposes the en- 
actment of S. 3497. * * + 

There is more credit available to State and 
local governments this year than in any 
other recent year, and it is available at 
lower cost. 

New issues of State and local government 
securities during the first 3 months of 1958 
are expected to exceed similar offerings in 
the comparable period a year ago by ap- 
proximately 25 percent. 

Rates of interest on State and municipal 
borrowing are now down on average by ap- 
proximately 94 of 1 percent from the peaks 
reached 6 months ago. 

Nevertheless, average market yields on 
general State and local obligations out- 
standing, as reported by Moody’s investor 
service, exceed the rate of interest which 
would be available to any State or munici- 
pality asking for a Federal loan from the 
Community Facilities Administration under 
the proposed legislation. 

We do not believe that the proposed 
legislation will add materially to the volume 
of State and local construction this year, 
because of the time it takes to get such 
projects under way, but, instead, would have 
its major effect in shifting the burden of 
financing to the Federal Government as a 
subsidized interest rate. * * * 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there would be no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report and that it concurs 
in the recommendation that the bill not be 
enacted. 


The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board pointed out that a subsidized in- 
terest rate is no remedy. 

Financial bonds of local governments 
already enjoy tax exemption. He said: 

The bill might add considerably less to 


economic activity than to Federal lia- 
bilities. 


Chairman Martin wrote: 

S. 3497, the “Community Facilities Act of 
1958,” would considerably enlarge the scope 
of the program now carried on by the 
Community Facilities Administration under 
authority of the housing amendments of 
1955. 

The existing program is confined to pro- 
viding loans to communities of under 10,000 
population for planning and executing the 
provision of “basic public works“ —princi- 
pally water, sewage, and gas systems. 

The bill would make loans available to any 
community and appears to extend the scope 
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to include financing of anything ordinarily 
thought of as local public works. 

Loans would continue to be available only 
to public bodies and agencies. The revoly- 
ing fund available for loans would be in- 
creased from $100 million to $2 billion— 


That was the amount originally in the 
bill. The amount is now $1 billion— 
advanced by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
ee 

The bill as drafted provides for a lending 
rate low enough to encourage and promote 
essential public works and public facilities. 
The Board appreciates that the purpose of 
these provisions is to get needed public 
works going quickly. 

It doubts, however, whether a subsidized 
interest rate is an appropriate vehicle to this 
end. 

The obligations of States and municipali- 
ties enjoy tax exemptions. The great bulk 
of these, as a consequence, benefit in any 
case from relatively low interest rates. * * * 

This would apply even to cities that pres- 
ently have no difficulty financing themselves 
on reasonable terms. 

Direct municipal borrowing to finance 
public works has been very heavy for some 
time and seems likely in the absence of this 
legislation to continue heavy. 

Federal lending to municipalities at the 
rate of interest set under the proposed for- 
mula and for as long as 50 years, however, 
would mean that a large proportion of this 
municipal borrowing would be transferred 
from the private market to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

. Thus, without some additional safeguards, 
the bill might add considerably less to eco- 
nomic activity than to Federal liabilities. 

Furthermore, the interest rate formula, to- 
gether with the revolving fund feature, 
would tend to make the Federal Government 
a permanent source of municipal financing. 

The Board doubts whether it would be 
sound for the Federal Government to assume 
such a major role in the financing of mu- 
nicipalities as a permanent practice. * * * 


My third question is: Will these few 
funds help relieve unemployment? 
Here again the answer is a resounding 
“No.” 

I quote from the committee hearings: 

Commissioner Hazeltine said: 


Usually when loans are made to munici- 
palities the majority of these loans take a 
long time before there is any construction 
started. * * * 

The municipality will probably. have to 
obtain the necessary vote on the bonds be- 
fore the bonds would be issued to us or to 
the financial people. * * * 

Senator Dovuctas. But would they start 
construction before they obtained local ap- 
proval? 

Mr. HAZELTINE. No. 

Senator Dovcias. How long does it gener- 
ally take for them to submit the issue to 
a vote before the vote can be taken? * * * 

Mr. Hazenrine. Sometimes I would say it 
would take a matter of 6 months to a 
year * * * 

Senator Dovctas. Suppose they get ap- 
proval at the vote. What about the letting 
of the contract? Would there not have to 
be bids? 

Mr. HAZRLTINR. There must be competitive 
bids. 

Senator Douveras. And the terms of the 
plans would have to be submitted publicly 
to the potential bidders? 

Mr. HAZELTINE. Plans are picked up by the 
bidders, and the bidders bid on them and 
make their sealed bids to the municipality. 

Senator Dovcias. How long, normally, 
would this process take? 
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Mr. HART TIE. That would take a long 
time usually. Usually it would take a long 
time to assemble land. 

Senator Doucias. That would be in addi- 
tion to the times which we have already 
indicated? 

Mr. Hazettine. I could not make any 
statement on that. It might be that they 
would already have their land, or they might 
be assembling it while they were going 
through the financial steps. * * * 

Senator Dovetas. That is what the Senator 
from Illinois has been contending for many 
weeks—that, excellent as many of these proj- 
ects are, the time required is so great that 
they are not any immediate remedy for the 
present recession. 

We hope the recession will be over by the 
time they would be ready to start, in which 
event the expenditure of these funds would 
add to inflation; would they not? 

Mr. Hazevruve. That is our contention in 
our statement; yes, sir. 


Fourth, the question is, Will these 
loans give any additional help to the 
areas that need it most? Once again 
the answer is “No.” 

-Senator Dovctas asked: 

If a community has exhausted its bonding 
capacity, if its revenues are declining be- 
cause of declining real property, if the needs 
of relief are increasing because of unem- 
ployment, how can these communities fur- 
ther put themselves in debt under the Ful- 
bright bill? 


Mr, Hazeltine replied: 

That would have to come under, in my 
estimation, some sort of relief program, not 
under a loan program, which is what we have 
advocated and which we are operating at this 
time. 


This bill is no antirecession remedy. 

So I come to my last question. 

If there is no shortage of bank credit, 
if the market for State and local bonds 
is in good shape, if construction cannot 
get started for nearly a year, and if the 
bill will not help the areas most in need 
of help, then I ask, Mr. President, what 
is going to be the real effect of this 
spending of another billion dollars taken 
from our harried people? 

The hearings clearly establish that 
the only effect of this bill will be to 
transfer municipal financing from pri- 
vate to Federal funds. 

I quote some excerpts. 

Senator CAPEHART said: 

If we lower the interest rate now and 
appropriate or authorize $2 billion, we will 
simply be competing with private industry 
and accomplishing nothing except adding 
$2 billion to the national debt. 


Commissioner Hazeltine replied: 

‘We feel we will be in a large majority of 
cases merely taking over what. otherwise 
would have been financed privately. 


The committee amended the original 
bill to reduce the original amount from 
2 to the 1 billion in the bill we are con- 
sidering today, but if the principle of 
the bill is unsound, it is no remedy to 
spend 1 billion instead of 2 billion to 
speed the socialization of our local gov- 
ernments, under the guise of aiding 
unemployment, 

The Secretary of Commerce said this 
bill “would result in Federal financing of 
construction which would otherwise be 
financed privately.” 
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The Secretary of the Treasury said: 


We believe that the additional Federal 
financing provided by this bill, will, to a very 
large extent, merely replace private financing 
which would otherwise take place through 
normal channels, 


The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board said: 

One effect of the bill as now drawn might 
be merely to divert State and municipal 
borrowing from the direct private market to 
the Community Facilities Administration. 


He added: 

The Board doubts whether it would be 
sound for the Federal Government to assume 
such a major role in the financing of munici- 
palities as permanent practice. 


What more evidence do we need, Mr. 
President? 

Our national debt ceiling is now $280 
billion. In the last few weeks we raised 
it $5 billion. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee [Mr. BYRD] 
told the Senate on March 19, page 4708, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A $300 billion debt—if we reached it, and 
it is not impossible that we shall reach it in 
the next fiscal year—would be the greatest 
debt the world has ever known for either 
the United States or any other nation. 


Think of that, Mr. President, and 
Members of the Senate. 

I ask, as I have time and time again on 
the floor of this deliberative body, where 
are we going? 

Mr. President, I wish to point out, as 
I have before, the responsibility is ours, 
yours and mine. 

In an interview published in U. S. News 
& World Report, for March 12, 1958, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Anderson was 
asked: 

Are you going to be able to operate within 
the present $280 billion debt ceiling? 


He replied: 

Obviously, this depends not only on the 
rate of revenue collections and, certainly of 
course, upon the rate at which expenditures 
are made; but it also depends upon the 
effects of new programs that originate either 
with the administration or in Congress. 


Mr. President, this Congress has not 
been lax in originating new spending 
programs, ostensibly as a remedy for the 
recession. 

Why have we had this sudden uprush 
of legislation in the Senate, every item 
of which carries a price-tag of one billion 
or two billion or three and a half billion? 

We know the government spending 
programs of the New Deal did not remedy 
the unemployment of the thirties. Is this 
new spending really designed to 
strengthen the State planned economy, 
which leads straight to a Socialist cen- 
tralized government? 

Our minority leader said wisely that 
only totalitarian countries boast of the 
fact that legislation whizzes through the 
legislative branch. We passed a bill the 
other day authorizing an increase in the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank by $2 billion without even a quorum 
call, without any notice, 

The trouble with the program of the 
majority leader is that it is going at top 
speed in the wrong direction. It is taking 
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us at top speed to runaway inflation, to 
a dollar worth 25 cents, 15 cents, 10 
cents. 

In two wars the-German people learned 
the proper value of inflation. After 
World War II they chose economic lib- 
erty and self-help. Look where Ger- 
many is today. 

The Canadians have just returned the 
conservatives to power with the largest 
vote ever given any political party. 

The world trend is to sobriety and com- 
monsense. We have had enough of 
the promises, the lies, the spell-binding 
of the planners, the Socialists and the 
bureaucrats. 

Americans crossed the ocean, and 
cleared a wilderness, to get away from 
planners and promisers. Our economic 
system has always rested on self-help. 
Our political system rests on a founda- 
tion of self-help. 

Shall we choose dishonest money while 
the whole world is turning to the Ameri- 
can way of honest facing of the realities 
of economic life? 

The majority leader has not presented 
us only with a bill. He has presented 
us with a critical choice of political 
values. 

Every vote we cast for one of these 
spending bills is a vote to send our coun- 
try further down the road to socialism 
from which the Germans, the Cana- 
dians, and the other nations of the world 
are trying to free themselves, Our people 
do not wish to choose that road. 

How long will it take the Senate of 
the United States to see what the people 
know? 

Mr. SPARKMAN and Mr. MANS- 
FIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama wish to be recog- 
nized in the morning hour? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the Senate in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is in the morning hour, by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the morning hour, in connection with the 
remarks just made by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, I should like to 
invite attention to some of the hearings 
the Senator did not include in his re- 
marks. 

On page 75 and for the next 2 or 3 
pages thereafter under questioning by 
the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], of 
Mr. Hazeltine, the Commissioner of the 
Community Facilities Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, evi- 
dence was brought out that there are 
many projects already through the plan- 
ning stage, on the shelf ready to get 
underway. 

The concluding sentence in the col- 
loquy is the one which I wish to bring to 
the attention of the Senate. It reads: 

But it runs the entire course from in- 
stantaneously on up to 4 or 5 years, 


That is what Mr. Hazeltine was really 
saying as to the projects. There are 
many projects which are ready to pro- 
ceed immediately, and of course there 
are projects in all stages of planning. 
Some projects might require several 
years, but I believe it is well for us to 
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keep in mind what really took place in 
the hearings, rather than a few excerpts 
which indicate to the contrary. 

Mr. President, I have heard from most 
of the mayors in my own State, and they 
tell me, almost without exception, they 
have projects which are planned and are 
ready to go forward, if they can get a 
source from which to obtain capital with 
which to construct the projects. 

I believe we ought not labor under a 
misconception of what might be possible 
under the pending legislation should it 
be enacted into law. Many of the proj- 
ects are ready to go forward and thereby 
put people to work—useful work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th 
clerk will call the roll. i 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gore Morton 
Allott Green Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Barrett Hen: Neuberger 
eall Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hill Pastore 
Bible Hoblitzell Payne 
Bricker Holland Potter 
Bridges Hruska Proxmire 
Bush Humphrey Revercomb 
Butler ves Robertson 
Byrd Jackson Russell 
Carlson Javits Saltonstall 
Carroll Jenner Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex, Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Church Kennedy Sparkman 
Clark err Stennis 
Cooper Knowland Symington 
Cotton Kuchel Talmadge 
Dirksen Langer Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ervin McClellan Yarborough 
Flanders McNamara Young 
Frear Monroney 
Fulbright Morse 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 


and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 


Macnuson] are absent on official busi- 
ness. > 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
TIs] and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GorpwatTer] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The morning hour has 
ended. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3497) to expand the public 
facility loan program of the Community 
Facilities Administration of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and for other 
purposes. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
I understand, the pending question is 
on the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
‘THURMOND], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment designated ‘4-15-58-B” of- 
fered by the junior Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On that amend- 
ment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
amendment is to the declaration of policy 
and authorizing sections of this bill. The 
amendment is as follows: On page 2, line 
20, strike out “equally favorable terms or 
conditions” and insert in lieu thereof 
“reasonable terms.” On page 3, lines 13 
and 14, strike out “equally favorable 
terms and conditions” and insert in lieu 
thereof “reasonable terms.” 

This means, simply, that the present 
requirements for obtaining a loan under 
the existing law would be carried forward 
into the bill under consideration. 

As the bill is written, the Federal Gov- 


ernment sets itself up as the purchaser 


of all municipal obligations which would 
not qualify on the open market for pur- 
chase on as favorable terms as those 
established in the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is supposedly 
to stimulate the construction of mu- 
nicipal projects as an antirecession 
measure. Even a casual examination of 
the facts shows that the bill will fail in 
its purpose unless my amendment is ac- 
cepted, 

In 1957, a total of $6,824,557,000 in 
State and municipal bonds were sold 
without Federal assistance. Of those 
sold, more than 84 percent would have 
been eligible for purchase by the Federal 
Government had S. 3497, as proposed, 


-been in effect. In other words, bonds 


having a value exceeding $5,746,000,000 
were sold in 1957 at interest rates above 
the rate which would have been appli- 
cable in the particular month under the 
proposed formula. 

State and municipal bonds aggre- 
gating $1,685,000,000 were sold in Jan- 
uary and February of 1958. Of this 
amount, more than 45 percent, or $766 
million, of the State and municipal bonds 
sold in this period would have been eligi- 
ble for purchase by the Federal Govern- 
ment, had Senate bill 3497 been in 
effect, because they were sold at inter- 
est rates above the rate which would 
have been applicable in the particular 
month, under the proposed interest 
formula. 

During the period from July 1956 
through February 1958 States and mu- 
nicipalities sold bonds in the amount of 
811.298, 495,000. In the same period the 
total bonds offered by States and munici- 
palities, and not sold, constituted only 
1 percent of the total bonds sold. 

The point of my amendment is this: 
Only $1 billion is authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this bill for loans to States 
and municipalities. If eligibility for 
these loans is to be based on whether the 


States and municipalities can obtain 


loans on an equally favorable basis, the 
great preponderance of the amount 
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authorized will be loaned to applicants 
who would construct their projects, re- 
gardless of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment participates or not. Only an in- 
significant amount would be available 
for State and municipal projects which 
could not be built at all without Federal 
assistance. 

The interest rate is not the only cri- 
terion, under the proposed formula. It 
should also be noted that the bill pro- 
vides for loans with terms up to 50 years. 
It further provides that there may be 
an initial postponement of the com- 
mencement of repayments; and it also 
provides for a possible 2-year morato- 
rium of payments, to prevent defaults. 
Statistics are not available to show how 
many, or what percentage of, bonds re- 
cently sold were on terms less favorable 
than these; but it is readily apparent 
that an overwhelming majority of bonds 
sold on the open market were, in one of 
the respects aforementioned, sold on 
terms less favorable than provided for 
in this bill. 

As to the interest rate itself, I favor 
a low rate, as demonstrated by my vote 
yesterday on the Fulbright amendment 
to lower the interest rate to 3 percent. 
I do not, however, favor the Government 
attempting to do for the people what 
they are perfectly capable of accomplish- 
ing for themselves through private 
resources, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator from 
South Carolina has placed his finger di- 
rectly on the important point in connec- 
tion with the matter to which his amend- 
ments relate. 

I wish to congratulate the Senator on 
submitting the amendments. As I un- 
derstand them, they provide that if such 
credit is otherwise available on reason- 
able terms—on terms somewhere near 
the equivalent of those provided for in 
the bill—then the Administrator shall 
not make these loans. In other words, 
if a reasonable deal“ can be obtained 
from private sources, that should be 
done. I believe that is the entire pur- 
pose of the Senator’s amendments. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I certainly 
wish to associate myself strongly with 
the Senator’s amendments, and I urge 
the Senate to adopt them. 

I believe these amendments are very 
similar to, if not identical with, one pro- 
posed by the distinguished minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

I believe these amendments are very 
sound, and will greatly improve the bill— 
although I have very strong reservations 
about the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, let me say that on page 


.2 of the print of the bill, the following 


paragraph appears: 

It is the purpose of this title to authorize 
the extension of credit to assist in the pro- 
vision of essential public works or facilities 
by States, municipalities, or other political 
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subdivisions of States, where such credit is 
not otherwise available on equally favorable 
terms or conditions, 


My amendment would strike out the 
words “equally favorable terms or con- 
ditions,” and in lieu thereof would insert 
the words “reasonable terms.” 

It is my belief that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not inject itself into 
private enterprise, if private enterprise 
is willing to do the job. 

Furthermore, I do not believe it will 
be possible or likely that a municipality 
or a political subdivision will be able to 
obtain loans for 50 years. Where is the 
lender who will make loans for 50 years? 
Yet the bill provides for 50-year loans. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield again 
to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I have at the desk an 
amendment on that point. It is de- 
signed to reduce the limit to 40 years. 
I hope the Senator from South Carolina 
will find it possible to support that 
amendment. 

It seems to me that 50 years is much 
too long a term during which to extend 
credit; and it is very seldom done, even 
in connection with the best credit avail- 
able to lenders. 

So I hope the Senator from South 
Carolina will find it possible to support 
the amendment which provides for a 
term of 40 years. 

Mr. THURMOND. I shall be glad to 
do so. I think even 40 years is a very 
long term. 

Mr. BUSH. It certainly is. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
the point the Senator from Connecticut 
has made, let me say that the bill pro- 
vides a $1 billion authorization. The 
first to come would be the first to be 
served. On that basis, it is possible that 
projects which could be financed alto- 
gether by private enterprise would be 
financed by Government loans; whereas, 
the bill, as I understand it, is intended 
to be an antirecession measure, one to 
make possible the construction of proj- 
ects which otherwise could not be built. 
Therefore, the purpose of the bill would 
not be accomplished if such loans were 
made on the basis of applications for 
projects which could qualify to obtain 
loans through private financing. 

Mr. President, I repeat that I do not 
favor having the Government attempt 
to do for the people what they are per- 
fectly capable, through private resources, 
of accomplishing for themselves. 

States and municipalities which other- 
wise cannot obtain financing on reason- 
able terms for necessary projects should 
be given the advantage of a lower inter- 
est rate, for it is they who most need 
assistance. 


By pegging the eligibility requirements 
to the standards as established in the 
bill, the Federal Government would 
merely be substituted as financier of an 
enormous number of projects which 
would be undertaken regardless of Fed- 
eral participation. By limiting eligi- 
bility for assistance under the bill to 
those projects which could not otherwise 
be financed on reasonable terms, the 
funds authorized in the bill could be re- 
served exclusively for projects which 
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could not be built without Federal par- 
ticipation. Only in this way can the 
bill be converted from the familiar 
“pork barrel” measure into a measure 
which is calculated to combat the reces- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair assumes that the Senator from 
South Carolina wishes to have his 
amendments considered en bloc. 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I should like to have them consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. What amendments are 
to be considered en bloc? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
two amendments which are identified as 
“4-15-58-B.” One of the amendments 
is to language on page 2 of the bill; the 
other is to language on page 3 of the 
bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I see. Both of them are 
printed under the designation “4-15-58- 
B,” are they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc 
to the amendments of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp.] On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina has pro- 
posed an amendment which it seems to 
me could result in very sharply increas- 
ing the effective interest rate to be 
charged under the bill, and in virtually 
eliminating the value of the bill. 

I understood the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina to say it would 
have the effect of carrying forward ex- 
isting law. It would certainly put the 
Administrator in such a position that he 
could say if a community could get 45¢- 
percent-interest rates on revenue obliga- 
tions, and 44%-percent rates on general 
obligations, which is what the general 
law provides, that would be reasonable. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THURMOND. I think the Sena- 
tor did not hear all of my speech, or he 
would not have made such a statement. 
I did not mention any percentages. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I appreciate the 
fact that the distinguished Senator did 
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not mention percentages. That is my 
own interpretation, not the interpreta- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is the in- 
terpretation of the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Excuse me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree; the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina did not men- 
tion any figures. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I concur in the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, that the amendment 
offered by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina would leave the 
small communities in the same impos- 
sible morass of financing in which they 
find themselves today. 

If New York City, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Houston, or Dallas, want to issue 
bonds they can borrow money for less 
than 3 percent interest. Obviously those 
cities are not going to need the help 
which will be provided by the pending 
bill. The bill under consideration is a 
community facilities bill primarily for 
the benefit of the small towns of the 
States of all Senators who sit in this 
Chamber. 

Before we attempt to rewrite the bill 
to require that the administrator find 
that sufficient funds cannot be obtained 
at a “reasonable” rate of interest, we 
should remember that the record is clear 
and concise and absolute that any rate 
of interest, no matter how high, is a 
“reasonable” rate of interest to the 
Eisenhower administration. 

In the case of the housing bill we have 
seen action on the floor resulting in a 
$1 billion increase in interest charges, 
supported almost 100 percent by the Re- 
publican Members of this Chamber. 

When we undertake to allow a Re- 
publican appointed administrator to de- 
cide whether the interest rate at which a 
city can borrow money is reasonable we 
are negating completely the fine efforts 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] to give assistance to the 
small communities. If we expect to do 
anything for those small communities 
then we must vote down the amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate. 
Whether the rate is 5 or 6 percent, no 
Republican appointee will think such a 
rate is too high. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. T agree 100 percent 
with my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Wisconsin. If we are to 
accomplish the purposes of the bill the 
amendment should be defeated or the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina should withdraw it. We should fol- 
low the recommendations made as a re- 
sult of lengthy hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The 
interest rate has already been fixed at a 
higher rate than is desirable, when the 
amendment to allow small communities 
to construct public works at a rate of 
financing was rejected yesterday. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina in a mo- 
ment. 

First, I should like to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma that he 
has put his finger precisely on the diffi- 
culty the amendment would cause if it 
should be added to the bill. The amend- 
ment leaves discretion with the Admin- 
istrator to determine what is a reasonable 
interest rate. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has pointed out, if 
there is one hallmark of the Eisenhower 
administration it is high interest rates. 
The first positive action of this adminis- 
tration, when it took office in 1953, was 
to start shoving interest rates up. That 
has been done consistently and persist- 
ently. If history means anything, we 
know the administration will continue to 
do so in the future. 

Certainly, the bill as it would read, if 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina were adopted, would 
give the administration such discretion. 

I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for a question. 

Mr, THURMOND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin very much I wanted 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma a question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall be glad to 
answer a question, if the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin will yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will yield, with 
the understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is the Senator 
from Oklahoma willing to submit to a 
question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Ishall be happy to 
answer a question. 

Mr. THURMOND. I understood the 
Senator to say that the purpose of the 
bill was to help the small towns, rather 
than to help the large cities. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Would the Sena- 
tor mind showing me that portion of the 
bill? The bill as I have read it has re- 
moved the limitation which exists in the 
present law restricting assistance to 
towns with a population of 2,500 or less. 
I realize the Senator has been away in 
Switzerland and has just returned, and 
possibly has not had time to read the bill. 
The bill removes that limitation, and 
throws the door wide open for loans to 
any size city, including New York City, 
the largest city in the Nation, Philadel- 
phia, or a city of any size. The bill 
would apply not only to cities but, under 
the interpretation of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr, FULBRIGHT], as he stated yester- 
day, when I asked him the question, it 
also would apply to States. Even States 
can borrow money under the provisions 
of the bill. Therefore, the purpose is 
not limited to the small towns. The 
purpose includes the large cities as well 
as the small ones, and it includes States 
and counties also. 
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I did not know whether the Senator 
was familiar with that fact, inasmuch as 
he has been away. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
somewhat familiar with the going rate 
of interest on municipal bonds. As I 
understand the bill, it provides a rate of 
about 344 percent interest. I am certain 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Carolina knows that the city of 
New York and the other large cities he 
has mentioned, as well as the States, are 
borrowing money today at less than that 
interest rate. They are not going to 
turn to the Federal Government and pay 
more for the money. Consequently, the 
principal result of this bill will be to 
afford relief to those communities which 
do not have access to credit at a rate 
comparable to the city of New York. 

What the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina would accomplish by his 
amendment would be to throw the cities 
on the tender mercies of the bond deal- 
ers who managed to increase the interest 
charges to the Government by about $3 
billion during the period 1955 to 1957. 

If we are to be realistic in trying to 
arrest the depression, which I believe 
was largely caused by the soaring inter- 
est rates and the tight-money policy, 
we should not go in the direction of 
higher interest rates, and this is the di- 
rection the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
would take us. I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator does not intend to go 
in that direction, but the effect of the 
amendment would be exactly that. 

Only the small communities who to- 
day have to pay more than 31⁄2 percent 
interest are interested in the pending 
legislation, because the large municipali- 
ties have no difficulty at all floating 
bonds or debentures. These debentures 
are exempt from Federal taxation. Con- 
sequently, at an interest rate of 3% per- 
cent, the investor who has to pay taxes 
in the 50-percent bracket will be receiv- 
ing the equivalent of 7 percent, which is 
a very good net return on a municipal 
bond, even under Eisenhower. 

The adoption of the amendment 
would be a step in the wrong direction. 
Instead of arresting the current reces- 
sion and reducing unemployment, it 
would leave without help small com- 
munities where there is the greatest 
volume of need. Many of these small 
communities need to modernize their 
utilities, waterworks, filtration plants, 
and all other facilities. 

I hope that the Senator from South 
Carolina, on reconsideration, will dis- 
cover that the adoption of the amend- 
ment would be a step which would de- 
feat the very purpose of the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Oklahoma feels that 
way about it, would the Senator agree 
to an amendment to place in the bill the 
limitation provided by the present law, 
so as to restrict the loans to towns not 
exceeding 2,500 in population? The 
Senator says the large cities will not 
receive the benefit of the proposed legis- 
lation. If that is the Senator’s opinion, 
then I feel certain he would not object 
to including such a provision as that 
proposed by the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, which is 
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the provision now contained in the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. For the informa- 
tion of the Senator, I have in my hand 
the Wall Street Journal under date of 
Wednesday, April 16, which is today. 
I am looking at an advertisement by 
which J. P. Morgan & Co., the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Mercantile 
Trust Co., and so on—about 50 of the 
leading brokers—are advertising for the 
city and county of San Francisco, a 
$19,225,000 bond issue carrying from 2½ 
to 2% percent interest. The statement 
is made, “Interest exempt, in the opinion 
of counsel, from all present Federal in- 
come taxes.” 

If the city of San Francisco is able 
to float its bonds for 2% or 2% percent 
interest, the city of New York, the city 
of Chicago, the city of Pittsburgh, and 
the city of Philadelphia, about which 
the Senator is worrying, are not coming 
to the Federal Government to borrow 
money at 3% percent. It is not neces- 
sary to write into the bill a prohibition 
which might restrict freedom of opera- 
tion. If the large cities were exempted, 
it might help to raise the interest rate 
a little for the city of San Francisco, 
because when there is an open window 
and the Federal Government is ready, 
willing, and able to lend to any munici- 
pality at 344 percent, we do not find the 
money lenders and bond brokers pushing 
the rate up to 5 or 6 percent. That has 
been the very pattern of the successful 
freeing of money for necessary invest- 
ment through 20 years of Democratic 
administrations. It required only 5 
years of Republican administration by 
the tight money and high interest policy 
to bring this great country to record un- 
employment. 

I am sure that is not what my distin- 
guished colleague from South Carolina 
would seek to do; but unfortunately 
that is what his amendment would 
achieve. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator 
agrees, does he not, that the bill does 
make provision to lend money to the 
largest cities in the Nation, the largest 
States in the Nation, or any political 
subdivision which wishes to borrow? I 
am sure the Senator would agree that 
the bill would do that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have just shown 
the distinguished Senator an advertise- 
ment from J. P. Morgan & Co., in- 
dicating that the city of San Francisco 
is obtaining money for 2% percent. I 
do not know of any city which loves the 
Federal bureaucracy so much that it 
would come hat in hand to borrow money 
at 344 percent. It does not make sense. 

Mr. THURMOND. If it does not make 
sense, would the Senator agree to an 
amendment to restore the provision of 
the present law, placing a limit on the 
size of towns which in some cases need 
help, and removing the power of the 
Federal Government to lend money to 
States, and to the largest cities and 
towns in the Nation, injecting the Fed- 
eral Government into business to a 
greater extent than ever before, and 
making a banker out of the Federal 
Government, which the bill would do on 
a tremendous scale? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. The junior Senator 
from Oklahoma has repeatedly said that 
he is interested in maintaining low in- 
terest rates on loans for public improve- 
ments in the largest and smallest States 
and in the largest and smallest towns. 
I do not wish to help close the window, 
and thus help to increase the interest 
rate of 2% or 2½ percent which the 
city of San Francisco or any other city 
may be enjoying. I like to leave the 
window open. I should like to have a 
ceiling of 344 percent on the interest 
rate, so that we can put people to work. 

I think the way to do it is to enable 
the municipalities, whether they be 
large or small, to finance their projects. 
So long as Uncle Sam has the capability 
of making loans, the interest rates will 
remain low. But if we bar the large 
cities, or provide for an administrative 
determination that no financial assist- 
ance shall be extended unless the finan- 
cial assistance applied for is not other- 
wise available at reasonable rates, we 
shall get back to 6 percent money for 
the smaller communities. 

The larger communities may find their 
rate inching up above the 3½% percent 
provided for in the bill. They will not 
borrow at 3% percent if we retain this 
mechanism. If we were to follow the 
pattern which my distinguished col- 
league would have us follow, we would 
destroy the value of a large publicly fi- 
nanced program, with the best security 
in the world, the future of the mu- 
nicipalities of this great Nation. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. I am happy to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. I 
did not realize he had the floor. I 
thought the Senator from South Caro- 
lina had the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin permit a 
question to be propounded to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to do 
so, with the understanding that I shall 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

I wish to associate myself thoroughly 
with what the Senator from South 
Carolina has said in answer to the re- 
marks of our good friend, the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has offered a very sound amend- 
ment to the bill, one which I think would 
help the bill a great deal, if it should 
be adopted. 

The whole purpose of the amendment 
is to make it necessary for communities 
to borrow in the open market if there 
is reasonable credit available to them 
in the open market. That is the way it 
has always been. Why the sudden 
change, as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has so ably asked? 

I hope the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will stand by his amendment. It 
would greatly improve the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for those remarks. 

Yesterday I voted for the FULBRIGHT 
amendment to reduce the interest rate 
from 31⁄2 to 3 percent. I believe in low 
interest rates. I think they are best for 
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the people of the Nation. But I do not 
believe in plunging the Nation into the 
banking business, as this bill would do. 

The bill would establish a fund of $1 
billion to be loaned to cities, towns, and 
other political subdivisions, even includ- 
ing the States of the Nation. I do not 
think that is the business of the Fed- 
eral Government. That purpose was 
not envisioned by our forefathers. Each 
State is a separate entity. It can bor- 
row money. Each township is a sep- 
arate entity, and it can borrow money. 
Each city is a separate entity, and each 
county is a separate entity. They can 
borrow money. I do not believe it is 
the business of the Federal Government 
to be lending money to every political 
subdivision in the United States. I think 
that would be a serious mistake. 

I believe we are embarking upon a 
program which we shall regret. Our 
Government today owes more money 
than do all the other nations in the 
world combined. We are operating at a 
deficit. I believe that if a businessman 
were to operate his business in the way 
the United States Government is being 
operated today, he would not long re- 
main in business. It seems to me that 
the Federal Government should not go 
into business to any greater extent than 
is necessary. 

I wish to make my amendment clear. 
I would merely provide that if the cities 
and other subdivisions could obtain 
money elsewhere on reasonable terms, 
they might not borrow from the Goy- 
ernment. If they could not obtain it on 
reasonable terms, they might borrow it 
from the Government. What is more 
reasonable than that? Why should the 
Federal Government enter the field at 
all? If it is to enter the field, why 
should it not be prevented from enter- 
ing the field of finance so long as mu- 
nicipalities and other subdivisions can 
obtain money elsewhere on reasonable 
terms? If they cannot obtain money 
on reasonable terms, they can still come 
to the Federal Government to obtain it. 
I believe that even that is a mistake, but 
municipalities and other subdivisions 
could do so, even under my amendment. 
However, so long as they can obtain 
money from private sources on reason- 
able terms, the Federal Government 
should not enter the business. 

My amendment would prevent the 
Federal Government from dealing with 
the various political subdivisions 
throughout the United States so long 
as they could obtain money on reasonable 
terms. I think it would be sound busi- 
ness to have such a requirement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, of 
course, nothing is more reasonable than 
the word “reasonable.” The only diffi- 
culty with applying the standard is that 
if unreasonable people determine what is 
reasonable—to follow that confused 
combination—we can see that a very 
unreasonable decision can be rendered. 

In my judgment—and I believe in the 
judgment of the American people—this 
administration, while being right on 
many things, has an unreasonable atti- 
tude toward interest rates. Their idea of 
what is a reasonable interest rate is 
clearly indicated, on the basis of experi- 
ence, as a high interest rate. 
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Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that the overwhelming argument, in 
my judgment, against the amendment 
offered by the able and distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina is the fact 
that interest rates have not dropped as 
much, certainly, as the Federal Reserve 
Board would like to have seen them drop. 
It is true that the rediscount rate has 
gone down. It is true that the Federal 
Reserve Board has tried to expand the 
reserves. Nevertheless, I call attention 
again, as I have before, to a very thought- 
ful and persuasive article which appears 
in the current issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, which states: 

Is Ir Easter To Borrow Monry?—HERE’s A 
REPORT FROM LENDERS 

Ordinary borrowers can’t count on cheaper 
loans this year. 

That goes for small-business men, and con- 
sumers on their installment loans. Reduc- 
tions in mortgage rates will be small. 

That is the prospect shown by a country- 
wide survey. 

The cheap credit that Government has been 
fostering for nearly 6 months is not working 
its way down to the average borrower very 
fast. So far, the ordinary individual finds 


he has to pay just about as much as before 
for a loan. 


A nationwide survey by U. S. News & World 
Report shows this: 

Home buyers in some cities are getting 
mortgage loans costing one-fourth of 1 per- 
centage point less—say 5½ percent instead 
of 5% percent. In some cases the reduction 
has been as much as one-half of 1 percentage 
point. Yet, in a great many places mortgage 
loans have not come down at all. 


I feel that this is the only way in which 
the Congress can act to help drive down 
interest rates, because it will indeed in- 
crease competition provided for the 
bankers, However, I am sure the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina and the Senator 
from Connecticut agree that all of us 
believe in free enterprise, and that none 
of us believes in a socialistic system. 
There is no question about the fact that a 
billion-dollar loan program provided by 
the Federal Government is a big and 
important loan program. 

I sF-uld like, however, to call to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that $7 
billion of new State and local debt was 
issued during 1957. One billion dollars 
of Government loans to serve as a yard- 
stick for $7 billion of private money. 

Under the circumstances, a bill which 
attempts to hammer down the interest 
rates which municipalities must pay for 
the money they must borrow is a sen- 
sible and logical way to attempt to work 
our way out of the depression. This bill 
without—I repeat without—the amend- 
ment will provide jobs. Hundreds of 
thousands of jobs. There is no question 
about it on the basis of the facts that 
have been put into the Record. Other 
Senators have put these facts into the 
Recorp for their States, and I did it re- 
cently for Wisconsin, by putting into the 
Recor a list of projects in the State of 
Wisconsin which I consider to be very 
worthwhile projects—schools, sewer 
projects, and so forth—which would put 
people to work on projects that should 
be built as soon as possible, and would 
constitute also an increase in the wealth 
of the country. 
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I should like to go on and show why 
it is so important that we lower interest 
rates for the small-business men, 

The recession which has hit this coun- 
try in the last few months has had seri- 
ous repercussions on almost every 
citizen. The time to act has arrivec. 
Optimistic forecasts that things will be 
better tomorrow are no longer in order. 
They are an exercise in self-deception. 

I should like to spend just a few min- 
utes in talking about the general plight 
of the small-business men, so that we 
can put the whole interest rate discus- 
sion and argument in its proper perspec- 
tive. The blow to the small business may 
be a fatal blow, unless we move quickly 
and boldly. 

The big corporations, cushioned by 
comfortable profit margins of the post- 
war period, large capital reserves and 
relatively easy credit, can ride out a brief 
recession. Many small businesses, oper- 
ating on a margin which has become 
more slim with the passing of each year, 
will certainly go under unless relief is 
immediate and substantial. 

So far in 1958, businesses are dying at 
the rate of 350,000 discontinuances a 
year, a large proportion of which are 
forced, with high interest rates a signifi- 
cant contributory factor. At the same 
time, the business birth rate is going 
down and the trend toward the safe 
haven of merger and giantism is stronger 
than ever. An estimated 400,000 a year 
are merging. 

The Senate Small Business Committee, 
of which I am happy to be a member, 
has made a thorough study of small busi- 
ness problems, including some very fruit- 
ful hearings in my own State of Wiscon- 
sin last fall. We know what the problem 
is. I should like to point out that those 
hearings brought out the danger and 
desperation of small business. For ex- 
ample, the testimony of the referee in 
bankruptcy for southern Wisconsin 
showed that there were more small busi- 
ness failures in southern Wisconsin last 
year than at any time in history, includ- 
ing 1932. It is little wonder that the 
attitude of the people of my State—not 
just of the liberals or Democrats or labor 
leaders or economists, but also of all 
people of my State—is to act promptly. 

Relief to small business must come 
from several approaches. First, there 
are the general antirecession measures 
which are essential. Unemployment in 
the cities—which is already the worst 
since 1940—and hard times on the farm 
are reflected in the account books of the 
businessman who sells groceries and 
clothes and cars. 

Second, Congress must act on the long- 
standing needs of small business. Even 
before the recession reached its present 
proportions, the Small Business Commit- 
tee reported a very worthwhile tax ad- 
justment bill. The House Ways and 
Means Committee is now considering 
similar legislation, and I am hopeful 
we will have a chance to vote on it before 
the end of the session. 

I am personally supporting a series of 
measures to combat the general recession 
in addition to those already approved, 
such as the housing bill. 

I should like to point out that some of 
those measures have unfortunately not 
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been discussed in the context of the 
small-business depression which is being 
suffered in many parts of the country. 
It is unfortunate that the President has 
seen fit to veto the farm bill. That 
measure has been discussed almost en- 
tirely in terms of its effect on the farm- 
ers. Of course it has that direct and 
immediate effect. However, the effect of 
it on small business is depressive, be- 
cause the number one customer of the 
small-business man, not only in Wiscon- 
sin, but in California, and in Vermont, 
and in Utah, and in Colorado, and in 
other States, is the farmer. 

I wonder how many of us realize that 
in every year except in 1955 the farmer 
has been the principal customer and the 
biggest single customer for steel in this 
country. He has been a bigger customer 
for steel than the entire automobile 
industry. 

I wonder how many people recognize 
the fact that the farmer is the No. 1 
customer for petroleum. The farmer 
consumes more petroleum than any one 
armed service. The farmer consumes 
more petroleum than any one industry. 
The farmer consumes more rubber than 
any one industry. Therefore, the farm- 
er is certainly a customer of big busi- 
ness. However, primarily and funda- 
mentally the farmer is the customer of 
small business. 

Therefore, when we have a Situation 
of the kind that we have in Wisconsin, 
in connection with which the Eisenhower 
veto will take $40 million out of the 
pockets of Wisconsin farmers this year, 
unless Congress sees fit to override the 
veto, it is $40 million which, in the first 
place, is going to come out of the pockets 
of the farmers, and in the second place, 
out of the cash registers of the Wiscon- 
sin small-business men. 

That is why I feel as strongly as I do 
that Congress should override the veto— 
and, of course, we must provide a long- 
term agricultural act that really works— 
and that to override the veto is in the 
great interest of the American small- 
business men. 

In the second place, there has been 
some discussion, which has been very 
informative and helpful discussion, on 
whether we should provide a tax cut. 
I see on the floor the distinguished senior 
Senator from Colorado. I know that be- 
fore the recess he felt very strongly that 
a tax cut was unwise. Many other wise 
people have agreed with him, including 
Mr. Bernard Baruch and a number of dis- 
tinguished economists. Nevertheless, I 
believe that if we were to take any kind 
of consensus among economists, it would 
show that they generally agree that a tax 
cut, under present circumstances, would 
be the quickest way to get money into the 
stream of commerce, and would benefit 
and help not only small business but all 
of our economic society. At any rate, I 
feel that a tax cut, which would increase 
exemptions by $100, or preferably $200, 
would be translated promptly into pur- 
chasing power. 

The argument against this is that, 
after all, much of this money is likely 
to be saved now; that we must create 
a psychology of optimism, a psychology 
which argues that it is desirable to 
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spend. Otherwise, tax relief simply will 
end up in savings accounts in savings 
banks. 

In that case the question is, of course, 
Who gets the tax relief? The fact is 
that almost two-thirds of the people of 
the Nation save practically no money. 
They cannot save money. They spend 
virtually every cent they earn. They 
always have followed that course. They 
have established the habit. Most of the 
people, the overwhelming majority, 
would not stars now the habit of sav- 
1 5 money because of a moderate tax 
cut. 

The money received would be spent 
promptly. A tax cut would pump 3, 4, 
or 5 billion dollars into the economy 
directly many billions more as the money 
is spent and respent. 

The proposal now made has the sup- 
port not only of many distinguished 
economists, but in Wisconsin it has the 
support of the business community, al- 
though I must say frankly many work- 
ing people and farmers feel that it would 
not be helpful. We realize that it will 
not be helpful directly to the unem- 
ployed. Many farmers do not pay in- 
come taxes, because they do not have 
much net income. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that it 
would be an overall help to the economy. 

I am delighted to cite the fact that a 
great former President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman, has just testi- 
fied that this tax exemption program is 
the kind of program which would put 
money into the economy promptly. 

There are other measures which I 
think would help the economy, although 
I think they would have a two-edged 
effect on the businessman. Increasing 
the unemployment compensation would 
undoubtedly increase the sales of small- 
business men, but it would also increase 
his taxes and costs. Nevertheless, I 
favor increased unemployment compen- 
sation. 

I favor also increasing social security, 
because unquestionably it would in- 
crease spending and the sales of small- 
business men, although at the same time 
it would increase his taxes. 

But there is one measure, the measure 
which is under discussion today, the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina, which goes to the heart of the 
subject; it would be an unqualified help, 
that is, lower interest rates. The small- 
business man is a debtor. He has to be. 
I have been in small business myself; I 
know. He cannot finance inventory, un- 
less he is a very unusual businessman, 
without borrowing. If he is lucky 
enough to be a small-business man hav- 
ing a product which is expanding its 
sales, the only way in which he can ex- 
pand is to borrow money; and to bor- 
row money means he has to pay interest. 

The amendment unfortunately would 
in part, drive up the price which the 
small-business man must pay for the 
money he desperately needs in order to 
expand. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] has placed in the 
Recorp a questionnaire which is most 
revealing on the whole subject. On 
February 28, the junior Senator from 
Iowa mailed a questionnaire to every 
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20th householder in Iowa, a total of 40,- 
638 questionnaires. He received replies 
from 5,638 persons to whom he sent the 
questionnaire. The results of the ques- 
tionnaire were shared with the Senate 
by the Senator from Iowa on March 31, 
when he placed a tabulation of the re- 
plies in the RECORD. 

I compliment the Senator from Iowa 
on using this method, along with many 
others, to go to his people for their views. 
I am sure he has benefited by hearing 
from his constituents in response to his 
carefully worded questions. 

One question asked by the Senator 
from Iowa has special relevance to this 
debate; namely, question No, 11, which 
reads: 

Do you approye increasing the Federal 
debt to build hospitals, highways, schools, 
flood control projects, etc., to stimulate our 
economy when needed? 


The answers to this question certainly 
are revealing. Almost 2 out of 3 who 
answered—62.96 percent—favored Fed- 
eral projects to stimulate the economy 
when needed, even if it were necessary 
to increase the Federal debt. More than 
that, every category of respondent was 
in favor of Federal projects, even if those 
projects increased the debt. 

The farmers were in favor, labor was 
in favor, businessmen were in favor, pro- 
fessional people were in favor, women 
were in favor, and even the miscellane- 
ous people were in favor of Government 
projects to stimulate the economy. 

The Senator from Iowa asked a series 
of 36 questions, many of which dealt 
with antirecession measures. The only 
antirecession proposals for which he re- 
ceived affirmative answers were, first, 
No. 11: 

Do you approve increasing the Federal 
debt to build hospitals, highways, schools, 
flood control projects, etc., to stimulate our 
economy when needed? 


That is exactly what the measure be- 
fore the Senate will do. 

The second question to which an af- 
firmative answer was received was No. 
10: 

Do you approve the Federal Reserve 
Board's increasing the availability of credit 
and reducing interest rates to stimulate 
our economy when needed. 


On that question, 7 out of 8 persons 
in all categories agreed that it was desir- 
able. 

For example, among the farmers, 1,010 
favored reducing interest rates; only 171 
replied No.“ 

Among business people, 315 favored 
reducing interest rates; only 37 said 
“No.” 

The same kind of decisive reply was 
received from every single category con- 
cerning the increasing of the Federal 
debt, if necessary, in order to build hos- 
pitals, highways, and schools, according 
to the replies received by the junior 
Senator from Iowa. 

The businessmen—and, of course, they 
were the small-business men—who re- 
plied to the questionnaire voted more 
than 2 to 1 in favor of the Federal 
projects to stimulate the economy. In 
other words, the businessmen were more 
enthusiastic for the building of Federal 
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projects than were the respondents as 
a whole. 

It seems perfectly clear to me that 
when people favor Federal projects to 
stimulate the economy, even when it 
means increasing the Federal debt, they 
certainly would be even more in favor 
of projects which accomplish the same 
purpose with no cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, where even the cost of admin- 
istration is covered without adding to 
the burden of the taxpayers. 

The bill as now amended provides not 
only no cost to the Federal Government, 
but also provides a handsome one-half 
of 1 percent profit. Before the bill was 
amended yesterday, it fully and ade- 
quately covered the cost of the money to 
the Federal Government at a rate of 
3 percent. But the rate has now been 
increased, by the amendment, to 3% 
percent. The Federal Government will 
make a profit out of that. The tax- 
payers as a whole will receive bene- 
fit from it. Unfortunately, what will 
happen if the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina pre- 
vails—and he did not deny it—will be 
that the interest rates which now pre- 
vail in the law—45¢ percent on revenue 
bonds and 4% percent on general obliga- 
tion bonds of the Federal Government 
will result in a greater profit. But the 
question is whether or not this proposal 
will be used. I submit, of course, it will 
not be used, because there is plenty of 
money now authorized to cover the kind 
of small-change demands which are re- 
ceived at 454 percent and 4% percent, 
and less than $100 million is being used 
now. 

If we provide the so-called reasonable 
interest rates to be administered by the 
administration, which thinks that 456 
percent and 44% percent are reasonable, 
the result will be that there simply will 
not be the kind of jobs provided which 
are necessary. 

All these measures I have discussed 
would go far to save small business by 
spurring general economic recovery. 
But small-business ills are not merely 
of the head-cold variety; they are a con- 
tinuing virus in the blood stream of the 
American free-enterprise system. 

One of the chief difficulties has been 
a tax system which has worked to the 
disadvantage of the small firm. The 
narrow profit margins of the postwar 
period have prevented small business 
from accumulating the capital it needs 
to expand or to replace old equipment. 

Therefore, I have joined in sponsor- 
ing a 7-point tax-adjustment bill. I am 
sure many other Senators are aware 
of that, because a number of them have 
sponsored the bill. In fact, I believe 
that almost one-third of the entire mem- 
bership of the Senate have joined in 
sponsoring the bill. Its enactment has 
been recommended by the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business and its able 
chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]; and I 
urge that the Congress pass the bill this 
year. 

The heart of the bill is a tax deduction 
for earnings reinvested in the trade or 
business. The small firm could deduct 
50 percent of the first $10,000, 30 per- 
cent of the second $10,000, and 20 per- 
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cent of the third $10,000 of earnings 
reinvested. 

Senators are familiar with the bill, 
and they know its advantages. There is 
no question that during a time of re- 
cession a very large number of small 
businesses simply do not make any 
money at all. I wish I had available at 
this time the statistics in that connec- 
tion; but there is no question that in a 
period of recession, such as the present, 
the overwhelming majority of small 
businesses have incomes of less thar 
$5,000. In fact, nearly a majority oł 
the small businesses of the country hac 
incomes that small during the recent 
period of prosperity. 

Under such circumstances it is obvious 
that a bill such as this one, good as it 
is for many small businesses, simply does 
not help a small business which is mak- 
ing less than $5,000 or $6,000. In the 
second place, unfortunately such a bill 
does not help the majority of American 
businesses, which are not incorporated 
and, thus, cannot take advantage of such 
provisions. 

I think the bill is a good one, and I 
favor its enactment. But if we are to 
help the unincorporated businesses—the 
proprietorships and partnerships—we 
must do something about the large ele- 
ments of cost for small businesses; and 
the one element of cost on which Con- 
gress can act properly, conservatively and 
help everyone is the interest cost. 

In addition, the bill provides for tax 
deductions for retirement plans of the 
self-employed, installment payment of 
estate taxes, the same depreciation allow- 
ances on used equipment which now are 
allowed on new equipment; and there 
are several other provisions. 

Mr. President, speaking on the basis of 
my own experience, I would wager that 
the overwhelming majority of small busi- 
nesses in the country purchase used 
equipment. Certainly that is true in the 
business with which I am particularly 
familiar; namely, the printing business. 

The provision for depreciation allow- 
ances for new equipment, which Con- 
gress has written into the law, is of little 
use to the great majority of American 
manufacturers. I am sure that is an- 
other example of inadvertence, in con- 
nection with Congressional action, which 
is of benefit to big business, but is not of 
benefit to small business. 

Mr. President, I shall do my utmost to 
have credit made more available to the 
individual entrepreneur, through the 
Small Business Administration or 
through a national capital bank. 

Mr. President, the proposed legislation 
for small business is not a handout. 
Instead, it is a survival bill. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I speak not only of the tax bill, but 
also of the community-facilities bill. It 
is not a handout bill. The tax bill still 
requires that small business pay a sub- 
stantial tax. 

How could anyone request anything 
more reasonable, and anything less of a 
subsidy, than a provision for loans to be 
made at a substantial profit to the Gov- 
ernment—a profit one-half of 1 percent 
higher than the cost, when the cost to the 
Government is 234 percent—or at a total 
cost of no more than 3 percent? 
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Mr. Prezident, there are many vital and 
important issues which the Congress is 
going to debate during this session. But 
I think the two forgotten men in our 
economy have been the farmer and the 
small-business man. I believe there has 
been a great deal of very constructive 
thought, work, effort, and publicity re- 
garding the farm problem; and I am con- 
vinced that the Congress will give it care- 
ful consideration, and that either at this 
session or in the very near future the 
Congress will write a farm bill which 
really will help the farmer get back on 
his feet and earn an adequate income. 

But even after proper provision is 
made for the farmers, small business—a 
tremendously important part of our 
economy—will still be neglected, for- 
gotten, and imposed upon. Business and 
professional income has increased only 
one-third as rapidly as have the incomes 
of the other segments of the American 
economy. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that any legislative enact- 
ment which will hold down the interest 
rate, and thus help keep down the costs 
of small business, will be of definite help 
to the small businesses of the United 
States. 

However, I feel very strongly that the 
amendments of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] unfortunately will do just exactly 
the opposite. It will directly increase 
the local taxes of small business. It will 
indirectly keep his interest costs high. 

Mr. President, regularly the Members 
of Congress pay verbal tribute to small 
business as the foundation stone of 
American free enterprise. Now let us 
pay a real tribute by enacting meaning- 
ful legislation which will enable the 
small-business men to live with the 
giants. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VETO OF RIVERS AND HARBORS 
BILL 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has seen 
fit to veto the omnibus river, harbor, 
and flood control bill, S. 497, which 
passed the Senate and House by sizable 
majorities, and recently the conference 
report was accepted by a vote of 52 to 11 
in the Senate, with a number of Sen- 
ators indicating that if they were pres- 
ent they would vote for the bill. 

The bill was very carefully considered 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Flood 
Control, Rivers, and Harbors, with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, devot- 
ing many days to conducting hearings 
and obtaining factual information on 
every single project which was included 
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in the bill. Every project has been the 
subject of engineering studies. There- 
fore, the Congress has not ignored the 
recommendations of the executive 
agencies responsible for preparing en- 
gineering studies and making recom- 
mendations to the Congress. The Con- 
gress in its judgment felt that certain 
items of local cash contributions were 
not appropriate, and made certain ad- 
justments. 

The President pointed out that there 
are 14 projects which would cost about 
$168 million, and he contends that the 
local participation provided for in the 
bill does not adequately reflect the sub- 
stantial benefits which would result. 
These projects are in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
New York, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oxlahoma, New Mexico, Iowa, and 
Florida. I have a tabulation which 
shows the specific projects and estimated 
Federal cost which, as the President 
points out, would amount to about $168 
million. 

The bill as passed by the Congress 
provided for a total of $66,838,000 of lo- 
cal contributions on the 14 projects, 
making a total cost of $234,518,000. The 
Corps of Engineers recommended a lo- 
cal contribution of about $87 million, 
which is some $20 million more than that 
recommended by the Congress. The 
Bureau of the Budget in turn recom- 
mended a local contribution in the 
amount of about $101 million, which is 
about $34 million more than that 
adopted by the Congress, which is about 
$14 million more than that recommended 
by the Corps of Engineers. Obviously 
there is not complete agreement among 
the executive agencies as to what should 
constitute an appropriate local contri- 
bution. 

In view of this complete lack of agree- 
ment among the executive agencies, it is 
evident that there is no consistent policy 
of the President which would justify his 
statement that the bill does not “ade- 
quately reflect the substantial local ben- 
efits which would result.” It is true that 
by adopting the recommendations of the 
President, as contrasted with the recom- 
mendations of the Congress, local people 
would be called upon to contribute a 
larger portion of the cost. This atti- 
tude on the part of the executive branch 
to continue to impose heavier cost upon 
local people is reflected very clearly by 
various directives which have been is- 
sued by the executive branch, specifi- 
cally, budget circular A-47. This atti- 
titude is not reflected in the administra- 
tion’s recommendations for foreign aid 
water-develorment project. 

In other words, circular A-47 recom- 
mends cutting down the number of local 
projects, but not one word is said about 
foreign projects. Such projects can go 
on without directives or without any 
recommendations whatsoever. They are 
foreign projects; they are not local proj- 
ects. They do not affect the Purgatory 
River in the State of my friend from 
Colorado. 

The President in his message indi- 
cated that the best test of a project is a 
willingness of local people to invest their 
own money in a joint enterprise with 
the Federal Government. There is no 
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question about willingness of local peo- 
ple to invest their money in any of these 
projects, since who else pays for these 
projects but the taxpayers of our coun- 
try? When local people would contrib- 
ute as much as $67 million, with the 
Federal Government contributing about 
$168 million, there is certainly evidence 
that there will be a substantial contri- 
bution, 

For example, in my own State of New 
Mexico, the Dark Canyon Floodway proj- 
ect at Carlsbad, N. Mex., is included in 
the 14 projects listed by the President. 
It would cost about $212 million calling 
for a total local contribution of about 
$730,000, of which about $275,000 repre- 
sented recommended cash contribution. 
Therefore, by eliminating the $275,000 
there would still remain some $455,000 
in estimated costs, in providing lands, 
flowage easements, and certain reloca- 
tion costs, which must be taken care of 
by the local people. Another project in 
New Mexico is the Socorro project, 
which would cost about $3,400,000, of 
which $273,000 would be the local cost 
for lands, rights-of-way, and so forth, 
and include an item of about $49,000 as 
a cash contribution. The Congress 
eliminated this item of cash contribu- 
tion for these two projects, which I cer- 
tainly feel is quite appropriate, since, 
as in the case of all local flood protec- 
tion projects, we have required that the 
local people provide rights-of-way to take 
care of relocation and provide for main- 
tenance of the projects after completion, 
The item of cash contribution is simply 
an added and improper charge. I am 
sure this should not be included, 

Navarro Mills, Tex., which had been 
previously authorized, was given the 
benefit of the policy of Congress in re- 
ducing the estimated contribution to 
which the President objects. 

The President speaks of 4 projects 
costing more than $27 million on which 
adequate reports have not been sub- 
mitted to Congress. These projects, two 
of which are in California, the Hedden 
and Buchanan Reservoirs, were the sub- 
ject of an engineering report by the 
Corps of Engineers and were contained 
in a report dealing with other projects, 
some of which have been authorized and 
are under construction. 

The projects had been authorized 
heretofore. Other projects have been 
started. All the committee did, which 
Congress approved, was to recommend 
continuance of the particular work. 
Therefore, the contention that there is 
no adequate report is without founda- 

on, 

Greenville Harbor, Miss., has been re- 
ported on by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission and certainly the Mississippi 
River Commission is equipped to make 
engineering investigations and recom- 
mendations. 

The Gila River Basin project in Ari- 
zona is among the four, and has been the 
subject of a field draft report which 
indicates the feasibility of the project, 
and with only 81½ million certainly 
very little construction work could be 
completed, 

The 3 projeets which the President 
indicated would cost about $115 million 
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nomic justification are in the White 
River Basin, Ark. and Mo. and the 
Mohawk River at Rome, N. Y. Ap- 
parently, the President complained 
about the projects in the White River 
Basin because of the inclusion of power 
features in some of these projects. The 
matter of excluding power can certainly 
be worked out before construction is 
initiated. 

The Presidents objects to the Federal 
Government making allowances for 
work already accomplished by local 
interests on La Quinta Channel, Tex. 
Presumably this is on the basis that local 
interests had proceeded with certain un- 
authorized work on the projects. It 
would seem to me that the action of the 
local people certainly refiects a great 
interest in the project and a need for 
such work and, therefore, the local peo- 
ple should be allowed credit for work 
which they have already done. 

The President points out that a small 
boat harbor at Hull Creek, Va., was 
included in spite of the fact that ade- 
quate harbors are located nearby. In 
this case, it would seem to me that if 
the Corps of Engineers have recom- 
mended a boat harbor there certainly 
must be need for such a facility. 

The President says that there are ade- 
quate harbors located nearby. The Pres- 
ident says the projects should be recom- 
mended by the Army Engineers as fea- 
sible. In this instance the Army Engi- 
neers made the recommendation. The 
Army Engineers recommendation is all 
right, so long as it agrees with the con- 
tention of the executive department, 
but it is all wrong if it does not agree 
with the contention of the executive de- 
partment. 

It is stated, further, that there is a 
doubt that the local contributions can be 
met. If that is the case, then obviously 
the authorization of the project would 
result in no expenditure of funds. 

The President objects to compensating 
the St. Joseph Indian School, Ft. Pierre, 
Chamberlain, and Eagle View, S. Dak., 
for damages which resulted from the 
construction of Oahe and Ft. Randall 
Reservoirs. These amounts vary from 
$5,000 to $210,000; and certainly there is 
no one more conscientious than the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
in making requests. I am very confident 
that with his recommendations there 
can be no question about fairness in 
payment of these claims. 

I consider the Senator from South 
Dakota and the other Senators on the 
minority side who serve on the commit- 
tee to be as honest, as conscientious, and 
as desirous of saving money for the 
American taxpayer as any member of 
the executive department. 

The President objects to the part of 
section 205 which would provide for the 
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Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper]. During the colloquy on 
this particular subject which will be 
found on page 6117 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], raised this 
question: 

Mr. President, inasmuch as we have re- 
turned to section 205, and its interpretation, 
supplementing what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has brought out, is it not correct to 
say that it is not the intention of the sec- 
tion to permit nonreimburseable allocations 
where there are identifiable beneficiaries? 


The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], stated: 


The Senator is correct. 


Therefore, it would seem quite clear 
that there is no intention to furnish 
water at no cost where there are identi- 
fiable beneficiaries. 

The President speaks of 3 projects 
costing about $38 million which repre- 
sents initial program of hurricane flood 
protection in tidal areas. These projects 
are in the New Bedford-Fairhaven and 
Acushnet areas of Massachusetts, Narra- 
gansett Bay, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts and Texas City, Tex. These 
areas and many other areas around our 
eastern seaboard and the gulf coast 
have been visited by disastrous hurri- 
canes and certainly everything that pos- 
sibly can be done should be done to 
prevent recurrences. The President sug- 
gests that further review is required to 
determine the cost sharing and other 
implications of this program. This is 
certainly a new field of endeavor for the 
Federal Government and there may be 
some elements which need to be studied 
further. However, I do not believe that 
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these projects should be delayed and the 
people of those areas left unprotected 
because of policy disagreements. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat 
that the Public Works Committees of the 
Senate and House considered all the 
projects very carefully and conscienti- 
ously recommended the policies under 
which the projects should be authorized 
and constructed. I believe that we in 
Congress have a responsibility for deter- 
mining policy, and I do not feel that we 
should subordinate ourselves to the ex- 
ecutive agencies, or be confused by their 
inability to reach agreement even among 
themselves. 

Mr. President, I should like to invite 
the attention of Senators to some of the 
projects included. I give this informa- 
tion for the benefit of Senators from the 
individual States wherein the projects 
are located. 

Mississippi River at Alton, III. 

Port Washington Harbor, in Wisconsin. 

Irondequoit Bay, in New York. 

Water hyacinths. 

Tombigbee River, Ala. 

White River backwater area, Arkansas, 

Boeuf and Tensas Rivers, Ark. 

Millwood Reservoir, Oklahoma, 

Pecos River at Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

Rio Grande, Socorro, N. Mex, 

Des Moines River, Iowa, 

Kaskaskia River, Ill. 

Saline River, III. 

Hendry County, Fla. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table containing the names 
of the projects, together with factual in- 
formation concerning each project, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TABLE A.—Projects involving change in local cooperation 
Un $1,000] 


Project 


Mississip) 5 River at Alton, III 8167. 
Port Washington Harbor, Wis. 3, 116. 
Irondequoit Bay, N — 3, 848. 
Water hyneinthis 6, 750. 
Tombigbee River, Ala 21, 873. 
White River backwater area, Arkansas. 2, 380. 
Boeuf and Tensas Rivers, Ark 2, 040. 
Millwood Reservoir, Okla, 1. 103, 035. 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, N. Mex. 2, 620. 
Rio Grande, Socorro, N. Mex. 3.375. 
Des Moines River, Iowa. 44, 500. 
Kaskaskia River, III. 2 75, 109. 
Saline River, III. 6, 618. 
Hendry County, Fla 8, 172, 
TOP ac cccscccoccccccceusesonesnnanmnes! 


$101.0 $39.0 
2, 181.0 : 421.0 
1, 938. 0 i 73.0 
5, 062. 5 5 1, 087.5 
19, 711.0 i 5, 265.6 
2880 80 767.0 
1,212.0 409. 581.0 
53, 235, 0 062. 15, 027.0 
2, 006. 0 729. 274.8 
3, 152.0 273. 49.3 
44, 500.0 |... 500. 0 4, 500.0 
23, 000. 0 387. 4. 500.0 
5, 970. 0 346. 608.0 
eee eee e eee 920. 0 
33, 883. 2 


inclusion without reimbursement of 
water storage for increasing the flow 
times of low water. He points out that 
such storage could be included without 
cost to the beneficiaries even though 
they are clearly identifiable. During the 
debate of the conference report on April 
2, 1958, this matter was discussed by the 


1 See also table O. Cost allocated to water 147 and power on basis of incremental cost rather than separable 
cost-remaining benefit method as recommended Engineers and Bureau of the Budget. Dollar fi shown 
for ly contribution are for water supply and contributions. Difference in cost of power not 
evalua 
2 This total cost consists of $41,585,000 for the authorized Carlyle Reservoir and levees downstream therefrom. 
and $33,524,000 for the additional w. ‘ork recommended in the bill, which includes the Shoby ya 8 The 
puran ‘of the Budget considers that aay contributions pras the costs of previously sut — 
cation or reauthorization in current reports should be based on current 2 this 
criteria would increase the local cost for the authorised projects by $4,500,000. 


Nore.—Col. (1) includes costs of $6,765,000 additional for Millwood and $37,222,000 for Kaskaskia River which 
would not be reflected in totaling cols. (2) and (5). 
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Tase B.—Projects not fully reported on 


Project: 


Buchanan Reservoir, Calif. emas =m == 
Hidden Reservoir, Calif...............--.. 
Greenville Harbor, Miss 
Gila River Basin, Aris 


—— — — 2 2 —2— —— 


Total Federal 
cost 


— — — $10, 900, 000 


12, 500, 000 
2, 530, 000 


Taste C.—Other objections 


Project 


White River Basin, Ark. and Mo £57, 000. 000 
Sherwood and Broken Bow Reservoirs.| 56,245, 000 
Mohawk River at Rome, N. X 2, 069, 000 


115, 314, 000 
954, 000 


Fall Creek, SV tiss<~ osu epewonatecaasec< 269, 800 
Millwood Reservoir, Okla 53, 235, 000 
Hendry County, Fla 3, 172, 000 
Missouri River damages. 412, 000 


Nature of objection 


2 to authorization of power features In Lone Rock 


Reservoir and addition of Gilbert Reservoir. Projects 


found not economically — justified by Chief of Engineers. 
Is opposed to project on 
ically justified. 


is that project is not econom- 


Objects to reimbursement for work accomplished prior to 
authorization of project. 
Recommends against authorization unless local interests 


give assurances of local cooperation. 


pe: 
m addition to objection given in table A, opposes 1 1 5 
on basis that additional features not recommended by 
Chief of Engineers were included in authorization. 
Objects to item in bill pee! amount of local cooperation 
by an undetermined amount. 
Not recommended by Corps of Engineers. 


TaBLE D.—Hurricane projects 


Total 

Project: Federal cost 
New Bedford-Fairhaven and 

Acushnet, Mass $15, 490, 000 
Narragansett Bay, R. I. and 

— — — 16, 180, 000 

Texas City, Tex 6, 166, 000 

vc) | ee 37, 836, 000 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT OF 
1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3497) to expand the pub- 
lic facility loan program of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmrre in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments, en 
bloc, offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senators desire to ad- 
dress the Senate at this time, I wish to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, fol- 
lowing which I believe the Senate will 
be prepared to vote shortly on the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Curtis Humphrey 
Allott Dirksen Ives 
Anderson Douglas Jackson 
Dworshak Javits 
Bennett Eastland Jenner 
Bible Ellender Johnson, Tex 
Bridges Ervin J „S. OC. 
Bush Flanders Kefauver 
Butler r Kennedy 
Byrd Fulbright Kerr 
Carlson Knowland 
Carroll Green Kuchel 
Case, N. J. Hayden Langer 
Case, S. Dak. Hen Malone 
Chavez Hickenlooper Mansfield 
Church III Martin, Iowa 
Olark Hoblitzell Martin, Pa. 
Cooper Holland McClellan 
Cotton Hruska 


Monroney Proxmire Stennis 
Morse Revercomb Symington 
Morton Robertson Talmadge 
Mundt Russell Thurmond 
Murray Saltonstall Thye 
Neuberger Schoeppel Watkins 
O'Mahoney Smathers Wiley 
Pastore Smith, Maine Williams 
Payne Smith, Yarborough 
Potter S. ‘oung 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing en bloc to the amendments 
offered by the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. THurmonp]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have a 2-minute statement which I 
should like to make in order to describe 
what I believe would be the effect of the 
amendment. We are discussing two 
amendments which have been printed. 
The Senator from California had an 
amendment identical with the one of- 
fered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. These amendments would remove 
language which permits the agency to 
deny a loan if the applicant can obtain 
funds on “equally favorable terms or 
conditions.” The language proposed by 
the amendment would permit the 
agency to deny a loan if the applicant 
can obtain funds elsewhere on reason- 
able terms. This amendment would per- 
mit the agency to arbitrarily determine 
what is reasonable and would undoubt- 
edly result in a rejection of applications 
if private funds could. be obtained at 
some rate higher than the Federal rate, 
whatever the Federal rate might be. 

Recent experience with language of 
this kind caused the Congress to use the 
phrase “equally favorable terms and 
conditions” in the college housing loan 
program. The 83d Congress amended 
the college housing law to permit the 
agency to reject applications if private 
money was available upon comparable 
terms and conditions. The agency ad- 
ministered this language to reject ap- 
plications if private money was available 
at one-quarter of 1 percent higher than 
the Federal rate. In 1955, the 84th Con- 
gress changed this law to permit rejec- 
tion only where private funds were 
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available on “equally favorable terms 
and conditions.” It is reasonable to as- 
sume that if this amendment is ac- 
cepted, the agency would adopt some 
standard of reasonableness which 
would cause them to reject applications 
if private money is available at some 
rate higher than the Federal rate. 

Under existing law, an application can 
be rejected if private funds are avail- 
able on reasonable terms and the agency 
has determined that 4%-percent inter- 
est on 30-year general obligation bonds 
is reasonable, and has determined that 
45¢-percent interest on 30-year revenue 
bonds is reasonable. I see no reason 
why it should not make the same deter- 
mination again. Therefore, there would 
be no point at all to passing the bill. 

In addition to the reasonable expecta- 
tion that the amendments would be ad- 
ministered to minimize the use of the 
program, it would also cause inequities 
among applicants. For example, if the 
Federal rate happened to be 3% percent, 
and if “reasonable terms and conditions” 
were termed to be 4 percent, applicant A 
would be rejected because he could ob- 
tain 4-percent money, while applicant B 
would get a 3%4-percent loan because 
4-percent private money was not avail- 
able to him. I believe the amendments, 
if adopted, would destroy the effective- 
ness of the bill. 

Yesterday the Senate voted to make 
the interest rate 344 percent. I was not 
in favor of the provision, but the Senate 
voted to make that the interest rate. 
The amendment now pending before the 
Senate would make the rate still higher 
for applicants rejected under the discre- 
tionary power given to the agency. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have read in the 
press that the city of San Francisco 
through J. P. Morgan & Co. is advertising 
bonds carrying 2% or 2% percent. It 
is the small communities which need help 
for the construction of essential facil- 
ities. If the amendment were adopted 
such communities would not be able to 
borrow money at anywhere near a rea- 
sonable rate, even at the rate of 3 ½ per- 
cent, because all Republican administra- 
tors seem to feel that a reasonable rate 
is any rate the traffic will bear, plus a 2- 
percent surcharge. If we expect to meet 
the need of small towns, we must not give 
the Republican administrator the power 
to negate or nullify the provisions of the 
proposed act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. Yesterday, the rate pro- 
vided in the bill as reported was re- 
tained. The amendments of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina constitutes an 
attempt to raise the rate even higher. 
If it is proposed to whittle the bill away 
in this fashion, there is no point in hav- 
ing the bill. At present about $50 mil- 
lion, which has not been used, is availa- 
ble, because the interest rate, 496 per- 
cent, is too high. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, MALONE. Why was the 3}2-per- 
cent rate set in the first instance? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senate voted 
yesterday to make the rate 344 percent. 
I think it should be 3 percent. 

Mr. MALONE. Did that action have 
some relation to the interest rate which 
the Government pays for the money? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is considerably 
more than the interest rate which the 
Government pays on its obligations as a 
whole. 

Mr. MALONE. But there was some 
connection, was there not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The formula 
which I advocated and offered was based 
upon what the Government pays plus 
one-fourth of 1 percent. The present 
rate in the bill is what the Government 
pays plus three-fourths of 1 percent. 

Mr. MALONE. The rate of 342 per- 
cent was thought to be a reasonable 
amount above what the Government 

ys. 

Ver. FULBRIGHT. I do not think so; 
but the Senate thought so and overrode 
me. 

Mr. MALONE. That is the policy 
which the Senate adopted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the rate 
in the bill at present. 

Mr. MALONE. What, in the Sena- 
tor’s opinion, would happen if the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina were adopted? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the amendment 
were adopted, I presume that the pres- 
ent administration would say that a rea- 
sonable rate was 4% percent for rev- 
enue bonds and 4% percent for general 
obligation bonds. 

Mr. MALONE. Then a reasonable 
rate would be what the money could be 
obtained for elsewhere. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would be what- 
ever the Administrator considered rea- 
sonable. This cannot be disassociated 
from the officials who administer the 
program. That is the trouble with the 
amendment. It would result in treat- 
ing 1 borrower in 1 way, and another 
borrower in another way. The Admin- 
istrator could say, “This community can 
get money at 4 percent, which I think 
is reasonable.” The other community 
might say, “I cannot get any loan at all.” 
Then the Administrator would have to 
give him the 314-percent rate. 

Mr. MALONE. Then there is a defi- 
nite connection. The bill provides for 
the lending of money to areas which are 
distressed or are unable to get money 
elsewhere at a reasonable rate. The 
charge for the money would be a charge 
to the borrower. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unde the term 
“reasonable,” I could not guarantee what 
it would be. I could only guess that it 
would be what the Administrator pres- 
ently says is reasonable. 

Mr. MALONE. At least, the Govern- 
ment would be repaid whatever the cost 
of the money was, plus at least an 
amount which would be adequate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, absolutely; I 
think the Government would receive 
much more than the cost. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What does the 
Government charge those who borrow 
money for the REA? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Two percent. I 
might ask, What does the Government 
charge for loans to foreign countries? 
I have just made a calculation of 
loans negotiated between January 1953 
and January 1958. During those 5 
years we have loaned more than $1.2 
billion to countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere at interest rates of 3 percent 
or lower. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall de- 
tain the Senate but a moment or two. 
I shall endeavor to make a short re- 
buttal to what has been said in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Under the bill as it is at present, the 
interest rate would be, according to the 
information I get from the Senator from 
Arkansas—and I do not dispute it—ap- 
proximately 3% percent. Under the 
terms of the bill, if a borrower says he 
cannot borrow money at 3% percent, the 
Administrator must lend it to him, be- 
cause the terms of the bill speak of 
equally favorable terms and conditions. 

The amendment assumes that the Ad- 
ministrator has some intelligence and 
discretion. He does not have to lend if 
the credit is available elsewhere on rea- 
sonable terms. For instance, if the 
going rate is 3½ percent, but a com- 
munity can borrow at 334 percent, the 
Administrator might determine that that 
was a reasonable rate for such credit; 
therefore, he would not be obliged to 
lend money of the United States Gov- 
ernment at 3% percent. He could say, 
“No; you must go into the open market 
and borrow at 334 percent, because that 
is a reasonable rate for the type of credit 
available to you.” 

It seems to me that in this period, 
when every dollar which is advanced or 
loaned by the Administrator must be 
taken from the Federal Treasury, or go 
into the deficit, the bill without the 
amendment will add to the deficit, un- 
questionably, and therefore be highly 
inflationary. 

It seems to me that the Administrator 
should be given some authority to use 
his discretion as to whether loans may 
be obtained elsewhere on reasonable 
terms. That is the whole issue as it af- 
fects the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

A vote for the amendment is a vote 
against inflation. Those who vote 
against the amendment will simply say. 
“We want the Federal Government to 
lend money.” If the amendment is not 
adopted, the bill will add to the deficit 
which we have in prospect for fiscal 1959. 
For that reason, I hope the Senate will 
support the amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
shall take but a moment or two. The 
purpose of the amendment is to keep the 
Federal Government out of the lending 
business, if the political subdivisions of 
the States can obtain loans on reason- 
able terms elsewhere. If they find it 
impossible to obtain loans on reason- 
able terms elsewhere, then they can bor- 
row under the bill. The amendment 
simply prevents the Federal Government 
from going into the lending business 
when the political subdivisions can ob- 
tain reasonable rates elsewhere. That 
is the purpose of the amendment. It 
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will keep the Government from becom- 
ing a tremendously big banker in deal- 
ing with States and political subdivi- 
sions of States, if they can get the 
money at reasonable rates elsewhere. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina. I believe 
it is a perfectly sound amendment. I 
think what should be done is to encour- 
age the communities to operate in the 
open market whenever that is possible. 

I think the amendment gives the Ad- 
ministrator some discretion. Consider- 
ing the condition of the Federal Treas- 
ury, communities should certainly be 
encouraged to borrow elsewhere if that 
is possible. 

As the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] has pointed out, under the pro- 
visions now in the bill, even if a com- 
munity can get money at 334 percent 
or 4 percent, the Federal Government 
will be required to make a loan at 3% 
percent. 

It seems to me this is a sound amend- 
ment, one in keeping with the fiscal con- 
ditions of the Federal Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TxHurmonp]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FREAR (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. If the junior Senator from 
Louisiana were present, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” 

I withhold my vote. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr, LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Arizona would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PUR TELL! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent, 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL] would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is paired with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from Ari- 
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zona would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Washington would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—33 

Allott Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Flanders Potter 
Bridges Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bush Hoblitzell Saltonstall 
Butler Hruska Schoeppel 
Byrd Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Knowland Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak Kuchel Watkins 

tton Martin, Iowa Wiley 

Martin, Pa. Williams 
Dirksen Morton Young 
NAYS—53 

Aiken Hennings Morse 
Anderson 11 Murray 
Beall Holland Neuberger 
Bible Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Carroll Ives re 
Case, N. J. Jackson Payne 
Chavez Javits Proxmire 
Church Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Clark Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Coo; Kefauver Smathers 
Douglas Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Eastland Kerr Sparkman 
Ellender Langer Stennis 
Ervin Malone Symington 
Pulbright Mansfield Talmadge 

re McClellan Thye 
Green McNamara Yarborough 
Hayden Monroney 

NOT VOTING—10 

Barrett Goldwater Purtell 
Bricker Lausche Scott 
Capehart Long 
Frear Magnuson 

So Mr. THURMOND’s amendments were 
rejected. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ments were rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments designated 4-15-58-F. 
I may say to Senators I think we can 
dispose of the amendments rather 
quickly. I shall speak on the amend- 
ments very briefly. They are very 
simple, and very clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Con- 
necticut will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 5, line 23, to strike out “$1,000,000,- 
000” and to insert in licu thereof “$500,- 
000,000.” 

On page 7, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “$400,000,000” and to insert 
in lieu thereof ““$200,000,000.” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. The purpose of the 
amendments is to reduce the authoriza- 
tion in the bill from $1 billion to $500 
million. 

My reason for offering the amend- 
ments is that, judging by the experience 
under existing legislation, there seems to 
be no necessity for such a large authori- 
zation. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate has been forced into the Senate on 
the basis that it is an antirecession 
measure. The Senate has before it no 
evidence that it is an antirecession meas- 
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ure whatever. There is no evidence 
that, if the bill were enacted, any of the 
money loaned for the purposes for which 
it would be borrowed would ever be put 
to work for a period of months in the 
future, and probably some of the money 
would not be used to provide jobs even 
late this year or early next year. 

Furthermore, there is little evidence 
that the additional credit, which under 
the bill would be provided by the United 
States Government, is necessary. There 
is no evidence that as much as $1 billion 
could possibly be used for such purposes. 
Therefore, I think the amount author- 
ized should be reduced at least to $500 
million. 

I repeat what I said respecting the 
previous amendment. What is proposed 
is straight deficit financing. The 
amount which will be voted tor in the 
bill by way of authorization, and which 
will be borrowed by eligible borrowers, 
will simply add to the deficit we cer- 
tainly face in the coming fiscal year. 

I believe that is one of the chief objec- 
tions to the bill, and it seems to me that 
is a reason in favor of cutting down the 
authorization from $1 billion to $500 
million. 

I believe the amendments which I have 
offered on the floor were offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON] in committee, and the 
vote against the amendments was very 
close. They were rejected by a vote of 
8 to 7. The vote could not have been 
any closer. So I urge the Senate to sup- 
port the amendments and cut the au- 
thorization from $1 billion to $500 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall not debate the amendments ex- 
cept to state there is good evidence in 
the record that many projects could be 
gotten under way within 60 days if money 
were available. We had evidence to that 
effect. The reason why a number of 
projects have not gotten under way is 
that the present interest rate is too high. 
The present interest rate is 45g percent, 
and most of the communities cannot 
pay such a high interest rate. The bill 
carries in it provision for an interest 
rate of 34% percent. I think that is a 
reasonable rate. If the bill is to be 
passed, I think $1 billion is a reasonable 
amount. The amount of the authoriza- 
tion has already been reduced from $2 
billion to $1 billion. The proposal is sim- 
ply an effort to emasculate the bill so 
there will be no legislation at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
BusH] will be considered en bloc. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Connecticut. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott] is absent because of illness. 
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On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Arizona would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Louisiana 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
PuRTELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] are detained 
on Official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brivces], 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PuRTELL] would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], is paired with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Aiken Dirksen Martin, Pa, 
Allott Dworshak Morton 
Beall Flanders Mundt 
Bennett Hickenloo Saltonstall 
Bush Hoblitzell Schoeppel 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Byra Ives Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Jenner Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Watkins 
Cotton Kuchel Wiley 
Curtis Martin. Iowa Williams 
NAYS—52 
Anderson Hill Neuberger 
Bible Holland O'Mahoney 
Carroll Humphrey Pastore 
Case, N. J. Jackson Payne 
Chavez Javits Potter 
Church Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Clark Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Cooper Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kennedy Smathers 
Eastland Kerr 8 
Ellender Langer Stennis 
Ervin Malone Symington 
Prear Mansfield e 
Fulbright McClellan Thye 
Gore McNamara Yarborough 
Green Monroney Young 
Hayden rse 
Hennings Murray 
NOT VOTING—11 
Barrett Goldwater Purtell 
Bricker Lausche Robertson 
Bridges Long Scott 
Capehart Magnuson 
So Mr. Busn’s amendments were 
rejected. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the Bush 
amendments were rejected be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendments which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 6, 
åt is proposed to strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon 
and the following: “and to purchase the 
securities and obligations of, or to make 
loans to, nonprofit hospitals to finance 
specific projects,” 

On page 4, line 14, it is proposed to 
strike out the period and insert in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: 
“and by the then current urgency of 
the need for construction, repair, or 
employment of nonprofit hospitals.” 

On page 5, after line 17, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(6) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section for the construc- 
tion, repair, or improvement of any public or 
nonprofit hospital involving an increase in 
the number of beds, or for the construction 
of any public health center, unless the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service 
finds, and certifies to the Administrator, that 
the project is in conformity with the appli- 
cable State plan approved under section 623 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C. 
291f). 


On page 8, line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out the quotation marks. 

On page 8, after line 13, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(c) As used in this title the terms “hos- 
pital”, “nonprofit hospital”, and “public 
health center” have the same meaning that 
they have in title VI of the Fublic Health 
Service Act (42 U. S. C., ch. 6A, subch. IV). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from Utah 
whether or not he wishes to have the 
amendments considered en bloc. 

Mr. WATKINS. I ask to have them 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer an additional amendment 
to make effective the amendments which 
have been stated, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in connec- 
tion with the other amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after 
2 7 20, it is proposed to insert the follow- 

The foregoing declaration of policy and 
findings applies equally in the case of non- 
profit hospitals, and it is likewise the pur- 
pose of this title to authorize the extension 
of credit to assist in the provision of those 
facilities. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
think these are very important amend- 
ments. 

The effect of the amendments which 
I have proposed to S. 3497 would be to 
make nonprofit private hospitals equally 
eligible with public hospitals for loans as 
set forth presently in the bill, The 
reasons that may be given in the case of 
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public hospitals apply with like force to 
the nonprofit private hospitals. 

These reasons, in part, include the fol- 
lowing: 

First, the nonprofit hospitals render 
services to our people as do the public 
hospitals. I am advised that in most 
States they carry as large a share of the 
load as do the public hospitals, if not a 
larger share. In my State I believe they 
carry considerably more of the load of 
taking care of the ill than do the public 
hospitals. Largely, they are community 
institutions, financed and supported in 
the main by their communities. We have 
in the Hill-Burton Act already evidenced 
Congressional recognition of their equal 
importance. 

Moreover, both the nonprofit and the 
public hospitals are at the center of our 
entire system of institutional care for the 
seriously ill. 

Both, likewise, carry large burdens in 
the provision of care for those persons 
who find themselves unable to pay. 

Another point is that if the private 
nonprofit hospitals did not exist, then 
surely State and local governments would 
have had to build public hospitals to per- 
form those services now provided by the 
nonprofit institutions. 

We have also heard this bill, S. 3497, 
referred to and described as an “anti- 
recession measure.” I should like to 
note that normally the nonprofit hos- 
pitals find a greater measure of difficulty 
in borrowing from private sources and 
are compelled to pay higher rates of in- 
terest than the public institutions. 

In the case of hospitals the rate of 
interest charged will determine largely 
the use which will be made of the pro- 
gram. As a rule-of-thumb index it may 
be noted that for each 1 percent gain 
in the interest rate a 50-to-75-cent-per- 
day addition applies to patients’ costs 
individually. Thus a long-term low-in- 
terest-rate provision can find expression 
in workable terms. 

For example, if the rate made avail- 
able is 3.5 percent, and the hospital 
getting favorable consideration for the 
lean does not have to go into a normal 
market—and I am told in my State that 
means paying out now about 5 or 5.5 
percent—then the hospital administra- 
tion is in a safe position to go ahead 
with much needed improvements. Basi- 
cally, that is all that is intended by my 
amendments to the bill. 

The amendment that I have just pro- 
posed has the full support, among others, 
of the American Hospital Association 
and the Utah State Hospital Association. 

In proposing this amendment I should 
like briefly to note that there is much 
in this particular bill with which I am 
not in accord. I hope we can improve 
it. 

Also, if my action in this instance is 
not effective, I hope that the policy here 
expressed may find its way into other 
legislation now being considered. 

The case of the private nonprofit 
hospital is urgent. 

If our private hospitals need assist- 
ance under such a program as S. 3497 
envisions then certainly so do our non- 
profit private hospitals. 

In this particular regard they may 
well deserve to be treated alike, 
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Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
vote favorably on my amendments. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that 
under the terms of the Senator’s amend- 
ments private hospitals would be able 
to enlarge their capacity? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. In my 
own State a private nonprofit hospital 
is now attempting to enlarge its capac- 
ity. It is doing a good job, but it needs 
to borrow money at a lower rate of 
interest than 5 or 5% percent. It could 
do so under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. A similar situation 
exists in my State and in some of the 
neighboring States. I am very glad the 
Senator has offered the amendments, 
and I hope they will be adopted. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was hopeful that 
the chairman of the committee would 
be willing to accept the amendments. 
It seems to me that it would be'a difi- 
cult thing to say to the private nonprofit 
hospital, “You can carry the load; you 
can borrow money at whatever rate you 
can get it for in the market,” and, at 
the same time, to say to the public hos- 
pital, which is carrying a much smaller 
share of the load, “You can borrow at 
a cheaper rate.” 

That is the effect which refusal to 
accept my amendments would have if 
the bill should pass. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
was going to say a few words, if the 
Senator from Utah has concluded his 
remarks. 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course I am 
very sympathetic toward the objective 
of the amendment. However, I should 
like to remind the Senate that we already 
have in existence a very important spe- 
cial program in this field, which serves 
private and public institutions, under the 
Hill-Burton Act. That act is considered 
every year by the appropriate committee. 
It is a grant program. If the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare is quite satisfied with the 
amendment, I am willing to go along. 
Our committee has given no considera- 
tion to the matter. The first I have 
heard of it was just a few minutes ago. 
I do not know all the ramifications. 
However, if those who are expert in the 
field, on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, feel that the amend- 
ment would be an asset to the hospital 
program, that is another matter. How- 
ever, I wish to remind Senators that 
there is in existence now a grant pro- 
gram which has served the country very 
well. 

If we add this amendment without 
proper consideration by a committee, and 
it has the effect of preventing the ap- 
propriation of funds under the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act, and turns that program into a 
lending program, providing for 34% per- 
cent interest, which is a very high inter- 
est rate, many Senators may live to regret 
their action in that regard. 

I am not at all sure that it would 
benefit the hospitals; to the contrary, it 
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might injure them. I believe it is very 

dangerous to accept such an amendment 

on the floor of the Senate without its 

first being considered, with a full oppor- 

tunity to explore all its ramifications. 
HILL. 


Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 


chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. HILL. Was this matter consid- 
ered by the Senator’s committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The amendment 
was not before our committee. The first 
I heard of it was today. I discussed it 
with the Senator from Utah, and I sug- 
gested that perhaps he might not offer it 
because of lack of consideration of it on 
the part of any committee, and a lack of 
an understanding of all of its ramifica- 
tions. 

Mr. HILL. I will say that the first 
knowledge I had of it was just a few 
minutes ago, when the Senator from 
Utah offered it. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator that since his commit- 
tee has not been able to give the matter 
any consideration 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And has not had an op- 
portunity to do so 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. We have had no oppor- 
tunity to give it any consideration, be- 
cause I knew nothing of the amendment 
until a few minutes ago, when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah offered 
the amendment, and I would not want 
to see anything done which would affect 
the grant program. It has worked very 
well, indeed, in the construction of hos- 
pitals. I would not want to see the 
grant program converted into a loan 
program. 

I would be glad to consider any 
amendment the Senator wishes to sub- 
mit, and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare would be perfectly will- 
ing to consider such an amendment. 
That is the committee which handles 
hospital legislation as well as other 
health legislation. Certainly, we would 
be very happy to consider it very care- 
fully and thoroughly. However, without 
having an opportunity to carefully ex- 
amine the amendment and its provisions 
I cannot favor the Senator’s amendment. 

Feet FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
the Senator’s committee considered the 
subject of hospitals when the pending 
bill was before the committee? Is that 
not one of the public facilities the com- 
mittee took into consideration? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Public hospitals 
are eligible. However, the Senator from 
Utah is asking us to extend the program 
to the private hospital field. I am cer- 
tainly in favor of aiding private hos- 
pitals, as I am in favor of aiding private 
schools. However, I would not wish to 
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extend this program to private schools, 
and it is not being extended to private 
schools. We have a program which in- 
volves college housing, under the housing 
bill 


At any rate, I believe the amendment 
should be properly considered by a com- 
mittee before it is added to a bill. I 
would also point out that the subject of 
dormitories for student nurses and in- 
terns will be considered by our housing 
subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. 

I believe this amendment confronts us 
with a rather important change of policy. 
I would not like to see the Hill-Burton 
Act converted into a lending program. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
the Hill-Burton program cannot apply 
in these instances? Does the Senator 
want us to say, if nonprofit hospitals 
are willing to pay for the construction of 
certain facilities, that they should not be 
permitted to do so? Are we going to 
say to them, “You must take a grant; you 
cannot get a loan”? Is that not the 
effect of what the Senator is arguing 
now? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sympathetic 
with the purpose of the amendment, and 
if a proper bill were introduced and it 
received the proper consideration by the 
appropriate committee, I would prob- 
ably support it. I am not at all sure 
what the effect of his amendment would 
be with reference to the other program. 
I have asked the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
who certainly has much more knowledge 
of these matters than I have, and he has 
expressed his opinion. That is about 
all I have to say on the subject. I be- 
lieve it might be a very dangerous thing 
to extend the pending bill into the other 
field. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have in mind a 
specific case, in which the Hill-Burton 
program would not provide enough 
money to take care of the construction. 
It involves a hospital in my State. It 
wishes to do some building right away. 
They are willing to borrow the money, 
but the high interest rate makes it very 
difficult for them to borrow the money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand the 
Senator is referring to a private institu- 
tion. Is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. It is a private in- 
stitution, It is serving the public even 
better than some of the public institu- 
tions in my State. It is a very excellent 
hospital, but it is having difficulty in 
borrowing the money it needs, at a low 
enough rate of interest, to make it fea- 
sible for it to go ahead with its construc- 
tion. Are they to be denied, even though 
they have the initiative to go ahead and 
are willing to go ahead and borrow the 
money, and are they to be forced to get 
the money under the Hill-Burton Act? 
Why should they not be permitted to 
borrow the money so that they may con- 
tinue to work in the interest of the 
public? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All I can say is 
that I have sympathy for the Senator’s 
amendment, If he were to present a bill 
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of that kind to the committee, and we 
would have an opportunity to examine 
it, and find out what the effect of it 
would be, and how much would be in- 
volved, I would probably have no objec- 
tion to it. Nevertheless I believe it may 
be dangerous to accept this kind of 
amendment without first giving it some 
consideration in committee. The Sen- 
ator did not offer it to me or to the com- 
mittee prior to today. He will have other 
opportunities, and he can still submit it 
to the appropriate committee, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. WATKINS. This does not apply 
to the housing bill. It involves a fa- 
cility for the people. It is a hospital 
program, and it is a better facility than 
some of the public facilities. These 
private groups are doing a better job, 
generally speaking. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This whole pro- 
gram is under the jurisdiction of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. WATKINS. That does not make 
it a housing proposition. A hospital is 
more than a house, as we who have been 
in a hospital understand. It seems to 
me that it would be very unfair and un- 
just and unsound policy to say to these 
private institutions: “We will give you 
the money, to a limited extent, but we 
will not let you borrow money under the 
terms of this bill. We know you are do- 
ing a very good job, but we are going to 
discriminate against you. The public 
institutions can borrow this Federal 
money, but you cannot do it on those 
same terms.” 

If the Senate wants to go on record 
in such a situation, then I believe it 
ought to go on record, and in that con- 
nection I ask for the yeas and nays on 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Just before that 
question is put, I remind the Senator 
that he has already voted to raise the 
interest rate and to cut the available 
money in half. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not raised the 
rate to 5 or 5% percent. All I want to 
provide is that borrowers must pay what 
the United States must pay; that is all. 
The people I have in mind are willing to 
go along with that kind of program. If 
we are going to have this kind of bill, let 
us make it a better one by helping peo- 
ple who are doing a better job than is 
being done by public institutions. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. IVES. Does the amendment in- 
volve a loan directly to the hospital? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; it would be 
made directly to the hospital as an insti- 
tution. 

Mr.IVES. Asan institution? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I can think or no more worthy 
use of Government loans than in the con- 
struction or improvement of community 
hospitals. Such hospitals are, in the 
main and technically, private hospitals. 
In many cases towns and communities 
are not authorized by law to operate a 
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to have private hospitals. 

Nevertheless, they are nonprofit insti- 
tutions serving a public purpose. Today 
there is a great need for hospital facili- 
ties throughout the country. I think 
hospitals certainly should be included in 
the list of institutions which can borrow 
under the Community Facilities Act. 

I have been a strong supporter of the 
Hill-Burton Act ever since the day it was 
passed, and even before it was passed. I 
shall continue to be a supporter of it. I 
hope Congress will continue to authorize 
and appropriate adequate sums to for- 
ward the Hill-Burton program as it has 
been operated in the past. 

Nevertheless, there are communities, 
as has been pointed out by the Senator 
from Utah, in which the need for hospital 
facilities is very great, but the communi- 
ties cannot qualify under the Hill-Burton 
Act. Therefore, it seems to me that Con- 
gress would be grossly negligent to ex- 
clude one of the most needed institutions 
from the benefits of the community fa- 
cilities bill, when and if it becomes law. 

I strongly support the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah. Ido not want it 
to be said that I voted against including 
hospitals among the beneficiaries of the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, so far as I 
have been able to observe, there is no 
confiict whatever between what is pro- 
posed in the amendment and the provi- 
sions of the Hill-Burton Act. The 
amendment simply modifies the proce- 
dure. Itis an amplification of the proc- 
ess. It is a complementary undertaking. 
I think the proposal will be very useful, 
as the Senator from Utah has pointed 
out, in situations where hospitals desper- 
ately need assistance. 

The money provided under the Hill- 
Barton Act is not sufficient. No damage 
whatsoever will be done to the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act if the amendment is adopted. 
Since the measure is a community-facil- 
ities bill, the amendment to provide for 
assistance to hospitals properly belongs 
in the bill. 

I do not see how anyone can be for the 
bill and object to such an amendment as 
is offered. I hope the amendment will 
prevail. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that under the pres- 
ent system Indians are being cared for 
in private hospitals in places where the 
public hospitals cannot take them, At 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., 20 percent of the 
hospital patients are Indians. I am cer- 
tain the distinguished Senator from 
Utah, who is familiar with the condi- 
tions of the Indians, is aware of that 
situation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at this 
hour the probabilities are that the bill 
will be passed, including the billion dol- 
lars for the communities. 

I compliment the Senator from Utah 
on the great humanitarian heart which 
causes him to think in terms of including 
hospitals in the facilities named in the 
bill. 

We who are familiar with the hospital 
facilities in our communities know that 
they are strained to the utmost, and that 
those which need the most help are the 
private hospitals. 
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I join with the Senator from Utah in 
his amendment. More than that, I com- 
mend him for having the foresight to 
recognize this great need. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had not 
heard anything about the amendment 
until the Senator from Utah offered it; 
but it seems to me that when we can 
reach such quick agreement, as most of 
us can, on the principle and the high 
idealism of the Senator’s objective, it 
should be possible to work out in con- 
ference, if there are any difficulties about 
it, any problems which may develop. 

I think it is always very sound legis- 
lative process to try to translate into 
legislation an ideal such as the Senator 
from Utah has in mind. I intend to 
support his amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The question was raised whether or 
not we should go into other fields besides 
those which are mentioned in the bill. 
We are not really going into other fields. 
The bill already covers public hospitals. 
We shall merely be giving some aid and 
a cheaper interest rate to other hospitals 
serving the public. In effect, we will be 
permitting the borrowing of money by 
hospital organizations which do not have 
the same kind of security which tax- 
supported institutions have. So that 
argument, I think, is not effective in 
this case at all. Let me repeat we are 
not going into à new field. Hospitals 
must have been contemplated when the 
committee was considering the bill. 

This is not something entirely new; it 
simply involves the question whether we 
shall take into consideration the needs 
of the private institutions which today 
are carrying heavy public burdens. It 
will not be very encouraging to them if 
we reject this amendment, while they 
are trying desperately to take care of 
the public needs and are continuing to 
do the superb work they have always 
done in the past. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I am in complete support 
of the Senator’s amendment. I think 
the objective sought is a most worthy 
one, because it will improve the facilities 
of the hospitals if we make it possible 
for them to obtain Government loans. 

Mr. WATKINS. In many communi- 
ties there has been a great increase in 
population. The private institutions are 
in desperate straits in their efforts to 
take care of the increased load which 
they have been called upon to bear. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have spo- 
ken several times to the distinguished 
Senator from Utah about the amend- 
ment. I have great sympathy for the 
purpose of the amendment. 

I have talked with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

If the Senator from Utah will yield to 
the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Welfare for a few questions and will 
answer them, I express the hope that 
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the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will see the wisdom of accepting the 
amendment as a part of the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama in 
a moment, after I have yielded to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr, CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Utah for yielding to me. 
I have asked him to yield only to permit 
me to express my complete agreement 
with everything he has said. I commend 
him for his thoughtfulness, and I sug- 
gest that it would be a little incongruous 
for us to provide assistance to various 
kinds of community facilities, worthy 
as they are, but to neglect one class of 
facilities which, in every community I 
know about, has a greater need than all 
the others combined. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for his observations. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. As I said previously, I 
knew nothing about the Senator’s 
amendment and had no opportunity to 
examine the subject matter of it previous 
to its being offered. I have now exam- 
ined the amendment, and I wish to ask 
the Senator a few questions. 

As I understand the amendment after 
reading it, before any loan can be made 
the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, the official of the Fed- 
eral Government responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Hill-Burton Act, 
must find and certify that the project 
is in conformity with the applicable 
State plan. That is the plan provided 
for in the Hill-Burton Act and required 
in each State receiving grants under the 
act. Is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. On 
page 1, line 10, the amendment reads: 

No financial assistance shall be extended 
under this section for the construction, re- 
pair, or improvement of any public or non- 
profit hospital involving an increase in the 
number of beds, or for the construction of 
any public health center, unless the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service 
finds, and certifies to the Administrator, that 
the project is in conformity with the ap- 
plicable State plan approved under section 
623 of the Public Health Service Act. 


I think that takes care of the matter. 
That is the intent. 

Mr. HILL. Is it the Senator’s opinion 
that before any loan can be made to a 
hospital, the hospital will have to be in 
the State plan and be so certified by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to the Administrator of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HILL. So any hospital for which 
a loan would be made would conform to 
the plan of the State in which the hos- 
pital is to be constructed. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. As I said, I did not know 
about the Senator’s amendment and had 
no opportunity to read it until now. 
Eut after my careful reading of the 
amendment and after listening to the 
explanation given by the Senator, 
I do not object to it, because I 
realize that the bill will have to 
go to the House of Representatives, 
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where the matter can be more fully con- 
sidered than it can be in the Senate this 
afternoon. In the House the bill will be 
referred to a committee, which will hear 
witnesses, take testimony, and then care- 
fully consider all matters covered by the 
measure. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for his comments. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I express 
the hope that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, who is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, will 
accept the amendment, and let the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the 
Bush amendment, because it is desired 
to recess as early as possible, under cir- 
cumstances which I shall explain later. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
view of the statement of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and one of the authors of the 
Hill-Burton Act, I certainly am willing 
to take the amendments to conference, 
because my principal concern has been 
regarding the effect the amendments 
might have on the Hill-Burton Act, 
which has had such good results. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
let me say, very briefly, that I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Utah for 
submitting the amendments. They have 
the worthy purpose of assisting nonprofit 
hospitals to care for their patients. 

If a yea-and-nay vote were taken on 
the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Utah, I would 
vote in favor of them, and would be so 
recorded. Inasmuch as a yea-and-nay 
vote will not be taken, let me announce 
that when a voice vote is taken on the 
question of agreeing to the amendments, 
I shall vote in favor of their adoption. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is identified as 
“4-15-58-H,” and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, after 
line 17, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

(6) At least 50 percent of the funds au- 
thorized under this title shall be used solely 
for the purpose of financing the construc- 


tion of public elementary and secondary 
school buildings. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I think the 
amendment speaks for itself, and needs 
virtually no explanation. 

The amendment simply provides that 
50 percent of amount authorized shall 
be set aside for the exclusive use of loans 
to finance the construction of public 
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elementary and secondary school 
uildings. 


bi 

I believe Congress has sadly neglected 
this subject, both last year and this year. 

Several years ago the so-called Presi- 
dential Committee on Elementary Edu- 
cation was appointed. Its investigations 
disclosed that at that time there was a 
very substantial deficit of classrooms. 
I believe that even at the present time 
the deficit is measured by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in terms of approximately 40,000 class- 
rooms. 

The administration has sent to the 
Congress on at least two occasions a bill 
which called for authorization of an ap- 
propriation of $300 million a year, for 
each of 4 years, for the purpose of ren- 
dering to the States assistance in con- 
nection with the construction of class- 
rooms and public schools. But no bill of 
that sort has ever been reported to the 
Senate by the appropriate Senate com- 
mittee. 

Last year a similar bill was defeated in 
the House of Representatives by a very 
Narrow margin. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in view of 
the hearings the Johnson preparedness 
subcommittee held—which heard wit- 
nesses such as Dr. Teller and Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush state that one of the chief 
reasons why the United States is “be- 
hind the 8 ball” in connection with sci- 
entific developments is the deficiency in 
elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation in the United States—I believe 
we should proceed to take steps to 
remedy that situation. 

Mr. President, we can very easily pro- 
vide that a substantial proportion—I 
propose that it be 50 percent—of the 
pending authorization shall be set aside 
for the construction of public-school 
buildings. 

Our country is facing a critical situa- 
tion with regard to public-school educa- 
tion; and that situation has developed as 
a result of the deficit in the number of 
classrooms available for education. 

The pending bill contains provision for 
loans for the construction of sidewalks, 
parkways, parking lots, public refuse and 
garbage disposal facilities, and sewage 
and sanitary facilities. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that such facilities 
are not nearly so important as are facili- 
ties for public-school education. 

Therefore, the adoption of the amend- 
ment will greatly fortify the bill, which 
then will serve a much greater public 
need and a much greater national need 
than would be the case in the absence of 
a reservation of this sort. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has, as I have stated, not re- 
ported to the Senate a bill on this sub- 
ject. This amendment provides the Sen- 
ate with an opportunity to express its 
views regarding the rendering of assist- 
ance for the construction of classrooms. 
The pending bill provides for loans, in- 
stead of grants, whereas the administra- 
tion’s bill called for grants. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe this 
amendment will be even more acceptable 
to the Senate than the bill which on at 
least two cccasions was sent here by the 
President. 
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Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
on this subject. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Before I yield, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I hope the Senate will adopt 
the amendment. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask whether the amendment pro- 
vides that one-half of the sum shall 
be allocated for schoo] construction. 

Mr. BUSH. It provides that at least 
one-half of the authorization “under 
this title shall be used solely for the 


‘purpose of financing the construction 


of public elementary and secondary 
school buildings.” 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on yester- 
day I submitted an amendment which 
proposed a 2-percent interest rate for 
loans for the construction of schools. 
Shortly thereafter, I withdrew the 
amendment, for the following reasons: 
first, if the amendment were agreed to, 
the bill would then provide for 2 rates 
of interest, and that would make the 
bill difficult of administration; second, 
I am in the process of drafting a bill 
to authorize the making of loans for the 
construction of schools. 

A year ago, I prepared such a bill, and 
circulated it in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
among other Government officials, in an 
endeavor to develop a bili which would 
prove to be of assistance to the schools 
in connection with obtaining the facili- 
ties necessary for the proper education 
of our youth. 

Inasmuch as I have such a bill in the 
process of drafting at the present time, 
and inasmuch as the Senate is at this 
time endeavoring to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds for the construc- 
tion of facilities within municipalities, 
I shall find it necessary to oppose the 
pending amendment, because it pro- 
poses that at least one-half of the au- 
thorization shall be restricted or applied 
only to the construction of schools. 

However, I am in accord with the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Connecticut, 
namely, to help the schools build the 
necessary facilities. 

But I believe we need to go one step 
further, namely, within a Federal law 
make provision for aid to a school dis- 
trict which has reached the maximum 
permissible debt limit under the State 
law. Schools in such a situation would, 
despite all the loan provisions the Con- 
gress might make, have no opportunity 
to take advantage of such provisions, so 
long as that ceiling remained in effect. 

Therefore, I believe a Federal law on 
this subject not only should make such 
loans available but also should make 
provision for taking care of the need of 
a school district which has reached the 
maximum permissible debt limit under 
the State law, and when the property in 
the school district has been assessed at 
its true and full value, and therefore the 
school district is unable to aid itself. 
Under such circumstances, even with a 
loan-authorization provision similar to 
the one contained in the amendment 
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submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, such a school district 
still would find itself unable to obtain 
necessary funds, 

Therefore, Mr. President, my objection 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut is, first, that it will tie up too 
much of these funds; second, it will not 
reach the situation of a school district 
-which is in great distress for lack of op- 
portunity, because of the restrictions im- 
posed by State law. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to yield in 
a moment. 

Mr. President, at this time I should like 
to say that it is not the purpose of my 
amendment to cure all the ills or to meet 
the entire situation in respect to the 
national deficit of classrooms; but this 
amendment is a step in that direction, 
and is one which properly can be taken 
by the Senate in connection with the 
pending bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts who has introduced 
a bill in connection with the matter of 
the construction of classrooms. Let me 
say that I am much interested in what 
he has to say. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, let 
me say that the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has been holding hear- 
ings for 2 months, under the leadership 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. As the Senator 
from Connecticut has said, some of us 
who serve on that committee had intro- 
duced proposed legislation to deal with 
the problem of school construction, which 
I believe is a very real and definite 
problem. 

My objections to the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut are two- 
fold: In the first place, it does not pro- 
vide standards—which I believe should 
be provided in a bill relating to Federal 
aid to education—to the effect that any 
State which wishes to take advantage 
of such a provision must first expend a 
minimum amount, before it shall be eli- 
gible to receive Federal assistance. 

That has been an integral part of ev- 
ery Federal aid to education bill which 
has been passed, the purpose being to 
prevent money being given to a State 
which does not itself spend at least the 
national average for that purpose. 

Mr. BUSH. I may remind the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts loans are pro- 
vided in the bill, not grants. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is true, but the 
decision must be made by the adminis- 
trator of the program, who in this case 
would be Mr. Cole, as I understand. 

Mr. BUSH. The loans would be under 
the FHHA. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The loans would be 
under Mr. Cole, who has no particular 
competence in this field. 

Mr. BUSH. A wide range is covered, 
including schools, so there is nothing 
new proposed except to set aside a per- 
centage of the amount. Schools are in- 
cluded in the bill, on page 8. 
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Mr, KENNEDY. The Senator pro- 
poses to lend half a billion dollars with- 
out any of the safeguards or direction 
which I think should be included in any 
lending program for education—the kind 
of direction which I think the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, which I 
think has competence over education 
matters, would provide. In my opinion 
this is a question which should be con- 
sidered by that committee, hearings held 
on it, and a bill reported. If the bill 
should not be satisfactory, amendments 
could be offered. But I think the adopt- 
tion of the pending proposal would de- 
stroy the chances of other aid-to-edu- 
cation measures. 

Mr. BUSH. I am becoming discour- 
aged about having a schoolroom bill re- 
ported by the committee. This is the 
first opportunity the Senate has had to 
consider the issue. With all due respect 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, I do 
not think his argument is very persua- 
sive. I have sufficient confidence in the 
communities to know that if they are 
going to build schools, they know what 
the standards are. I do not think the 
Federal Government should set the 
standards. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not mean the 
standards of education. I am saying 
minimum standards which are set forth 
in every aid bill, should be applied and 
provided before a States receives aid 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. BUSH. I disagree with that 
statement. I do not really believe it is 
necessary. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts knows more about this subject 
than I do, but I see no reason at all why 
a school or a school district which today 
can borrow money in the public market 
or why a school district which has no 
credit whereby it can go into the public 
market and borrow should not be in- 
cluded in the bill, or if it can borrow 
more advantageously under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we may as well 
realize the situation as it is. I am will- 
ing to make the prediction that if the 
community-facilities bill becomes law 
there will be no school-construction bill 
passed by Congress this year. I think 
that is a conclusion we may well draw, 
because a great many communities would 
much prefer to borrow money at a low 
rate of interest, say not more than 2½ 
percent, than to put up with all the 
conditions which would be written into 
a school construction bill or any kind 
of school bill which Congress might 
enact. 

I think the proposal of the Senator 
from Connecticut represents about the 
only opportunity we have to get a guar- 
anty of aid for school construction this 
year; but, in my opinion, we should in- 
corporate in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut the amendment 
which the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Taye] withdrew, which provided that 
the Federal Government would provide 
money for schools at a low rate of in- 
terest. I see no complications in the 
Federal Government’s administering one 
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loan at 2 or 2% percent and another 
loan at 344 percent. 

If we are interested in getting school 
construction under way and providing 
Federal assistance in the way of a sub- 
sidy for school construction, we had bet- 
ter provide a lower rate of interest for 
such loans. I think the school districts 
would not be attracted by an interest 
rate as high as 344 percent. They would 
be attracted by an interest rate of 2 or 
2% percent, and we could do a world of 
good by so providing. Communities 
would take advantage of such a low in- 
terest rate very rapidly if they were not 
tied down by conditions under which in- 
evitably they would have to operate in 
connection with a school construction 
bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. I have the floor. I shall 
be glad to yield to my friend from Min- 
nesota, but first I want to thank the 
Senator from Vermont for his interest 
in the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to add that 
I am not sure we would be wise in fixing 
a definite percentage for school pur- 
poses. I think we should fix an interest 
rate for school construction which would 
ror ar construction of better facil- 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall yield, but first I 
wish to make an observation concerning 
the remarks of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. The question of the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota was fully discussed on the floor 
yesterday. It was disposed of. I hope 
it will not be pressed upon the amend- 
ment which is now pending. The 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota had a full airing and a full dis- 
cussion yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to my good friend 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I withdrew the amend- 
ment yesterday, so it actually was not 
discussed or voted down. My reason 
for withdrawing the amendment was 
that it might possibly jeopardize the 
enactment of the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. That was the first 
reason. The second reason was that 
when we are considering loans or as- 
sistance for school construction on the 
Federal level we should recognize the 
fact that many school districts in our 
Nation have reached the maximum of 
their borrowing ability. They have bor- 
rowed to the maximum permissible 
under State law. They have assessed 
every dime they can possibly levy 
against properties. Yet they are unable 
to obtain funds necessary to meet 
school construction needs. 

An authorization for school districts 
to make loans does not give relief to the 
school districts I have described, which 
have borrowed to the maximum per- 
missible under State law. 

If my amendment could be modified 
so as to encompass a provision that 
loans could be made to school districts 
which have reached their maximum 
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borrowing capacity, then I think my 
amendment would be proper. I am en- 
deavoring to write such a proposal to 
cover the school districts I have de- 
scribed. 

For the reasons which I have out- 
lined, I withdrew my amendment yes- 
terday. It was not defeated. I share 
the expression of the Senator from Ver- 
mont that there is no more worthy 
undertaking than to aid the school dis- 
tricts of our Nation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as one 
of the sponsors of the bill, I have voted 
against amendments which I thought 
would cripple it or hinder its passage. 
I am in great sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut. He talked to me 
about it and I was interested in the 
amendment. 

I know the sincerity with which the 
Senator offers the amendment and of 
his deep interest in education. I must 
say, however, that I shall vote against 
the amendment. Because the Senator 
talked to me about his amendment, I 
should like to give my reasons for my 
position. 

First, I invite attention to the fact 
that the bill includes schools as facili- 
ties for which loans can be made. I 
doubt that fixing a sum equal to 50 per- 
cent of the amount authorized, or $500 
million, would mean that any more 
schools would be built. Where they are 
needed, applications will be made and 
loans made. 

The second reason I have decided to 
oppose the amendment is one of policy. 
I think it is absolutely evident that one 
of the greatest needs in this country is 
for schoolrooms. While the amount pro- 
vided in the amendment would help the 
situation, it would not in any way meet 
the need. It is estimated $10 billion or 
$12 billion would be required to build 
the schoolrooms needed at present 
merely to provide adequate classrooms 
for the present school population. With 
the school population growing from 34 
million at present to an estimated 40 
million in 1960 even more classrooms 
will be required. 

Much as I am in sympathy with the 
sincere motives of the Senator from 
Connecticut, I am afraid if his amend- 
ment is adopted, and the bill is termed 
a school-construction bill, it will effec- 
tively block the passage of the real 
school-construction bill the country 
needs. There is a duty upon the Con- 
gress at this session to pass such legis- 
lation. There is a duty upon the com- 
mittees having charge of the subject— 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor—to hold 
hearings and to report a bill and for the 
Congress to pass a bill which will meet 
the great need for schools. I hope the 
administration will support such a bill 
strongly. But the responsibility lies on 
the majority party in the Congress. 

If we really want to do something for 
the No. 1 problem of America, which is 
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the education of the youth of the land, 
we can do it. 

I say reluctantly, for the reasons I 
have stated—first, that we can build 
schools under the provisions of the bill 
without the adoption of the amendment 
of my friend; and, secondly, because its 
adoption might be considered, and even 
used, not by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut, but by others, as a substitute for 
a school-construction bill, which this 
Nation needs—I must vote against 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. Of course, 
the Senator’s interest in the general sub- 
ject is very profound. If I had the con- 
fidence the Senator from Kentucky has 
that a classroom construction bill will 
come before the Senate I would not 
press the amendment. I do not have 
that confidence. I rather share the 
views of my good friend, the Senator 
from Vermont, who is very skeptical 
about the possibility of consideration of 
such a bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor in a moment. I should like to ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the Senator from Connecticut 
concludes his remarks I should like to 
make a motion to lay his amendment 
on the table, if the Senator will yield to 
me for that purpose. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that at the end of 5 min- 
utes the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut be laid on the table, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Connecticut did not propose the amend- 
ment in the committee. The first I have 
heard of it is today. The Senator a 
moment ago suggested a cut of the total 
amount to $500 million, and now he is 
suggesting an allocation of $500 million 
to schools. If I thought the adoption 
of the amendment would be for the bene- 
fit of schools, since I am a former school 
teacher and have been at various times 
a sponsor of school construction bills, 
I would vote for it. However, the amend- 
ment would not have the effect of help- 
ing schools, in my opinion, The amend- 
ment, instead, would have the effect of 
destroying what opportunity the schools 
may have under the pending legisla- 
tion. 

Obviously, the amendment is designed 
to kill the bill. I sincerely hope the 
amendment will not be adopted by the 
Senate. It has no possibility, in my 
. of being accepted by the other 
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I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Iyield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will be defeated. In 
my judgment it would be a great mistake 
to allocate 50 percent of the funds for 
school construction. 

I associate myself completely with the 
remarks made by the able Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Coorer) a minute or 
two ago. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment in the prayerful hope that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
will soon report for the consideration of 
the Senate a school construction bill 
which will really meet school construc- 
tion needs. 

Finally, if the amendment is adopted, 
not one single school will be built under 
such a provision in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, because of the peculiari- 
ties of the law of the State. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Although I thought $500 
million was an adequate amount for the 
program, I feel I should point out that, 
although the effect of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
would be to make $500 million available, 
if $500 million should be set aside for 
school construction, I doubt if there are 
many communities in the United States 
which would be interested in borrowing 
money for school construction at 3% per- 
cent interest rates at this time. They 
might have done so a year ago, but not 
now. Therefore, the effect of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut would be to reduce the total 
amount to possibly not much more than 
$500 million. I am for a limit at that 
amount, but I would rather provide it in 
another way. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I also am a cosponsor 
of the bill. I should like to identify 
myself with the views of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

I have the deepest of respect for the 
Senator from Connecticut, and I feel he 
offered the amendment only because of 
his profound conviction this was the only 
way to get an allocation for school con- 
struction. I take the other view. We 
have an honest difference of opinion. 
We haye to back our judgment by our 
votes. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas made a motion that at 
the expiration of 5 minutes the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut be 
laid on the table, on which question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] has an amendment he desires 
to offer. Senators should be on notice, 
that after we have had the yea and nay 
vote on the motion to table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut, 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
CASE] will offer his amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate vote on the amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] after 10 min- 
utes, with 5 minutes to be controlled by 
the Senator from South Dakota and 5 
minutes to be controlled by the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
Senator if he will indicate the subject 
matter of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from South Dakota has a modification of 
the Davis-Bacon amendment he desires 
to offer. He says he does not think it 
will require over 5 minutes for each side. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
think it will take that long. It has been 
submitted to the Senators who are inter- 
ested in it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
was agreeable to a 10-minute limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the question upon which the Sen- 
ate is about to vote is the motion of the 
Senator from Texas to lay on the table 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BUSH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And the 
yeas and nays have been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

All the time having expired, and the 
yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on ofi- 
cial business. 

On this vote the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lonc] would vote ”yea” 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] would vote 
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“yea” and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PURTELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GotpwaTEeR] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is paired with the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Washing- 
ton would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL] is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas, 60, 
nays, 27, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Aiken Hayden Morse 
Anderson Hennings Murray 
Beall Hill O’Mahoney 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Butler Hum Payne 
Byrd Ives Proxmire 
Carlson Jackson Revercomb 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, N. J Jenner Smathers 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Church Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kefauver Sparkman 
Cooper Kennedy Stennis 
Douglas Kerr Symington 
Eastland Malone Talmadge 
Ellender Mansfield Thurmond 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Thye 
Frear McClellan Wiliams 
Fulbright McNamara Yarborough 
Green Monroney Young 
NAYS—27 

Allott Dworehak Martin, Pa 
Barrett Flanders Morton 
Bennett Gore Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Neuberger 

ush Hoblitzeli tter 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Saltonstall 
Cotton Knowland Schoeppel 
Curtis Kuchel Watkins 
Dirksen Wiley 

NOT VOTING—9 

Bricker Lausche Purtell 
Capehart Long Russell 
Goldwater Magnuson Scott 


So the motion of Mr, Jounson of Texas 
to lay on the table the amendment of 
Mr. BusH was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill, so that all Senators 
may be on notice. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, after 
the amendment by Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey, it is proposed to insert: 

(b) In carrying out the duties of the fore- 
going subsection, the Secretary of Labor shall 
make a predetermination of the minimum 
wages to be paid laborers and mechanics in 
accordance with the provisions of the fore- 
going subsection which shall be set out in 
each project advertisement for bids and in 
each bid proposal form and shall be made 
a part of the contract covering the project. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into, the time for the debate is lim- 
5 5 to 10 minutes, 5 minutes to each 
side. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, yesterday the Senate adopted 
an amendment, offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and other 
Senators, which provided a modified 
application, so to speak, of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. In offering it, the Senator 
from New Jersey stated it was com- 
parable to the paragraph which was in- 
corporated in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. That is correct. 

However, in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act there is a subsection (b) which pro- 
vides two things. First, it provides that 
there shall be consultation by the Sec- 
retary of Labor with State highway de- 
partments, and, secondly, that there 
shall be a predetermination by the Sec- 
retary of Labor of applicable rates to be 
paid mechanics and laborers. 

I have submitted my amendment to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case]. So far as I know, it 
is agreeable to both of them. 

The amendment merely takes the sec- 
ond half of subsection (b) which is 
now contained in the Highway Act, and 
requires that the Secretary of Labor, in 
making the determination of wages, 
shall make a predetermination which 
shall be announced, so that the contrac- 
tors bidding on a contract will know 
what they are bidding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
3 I reserve the remainder of my 

e. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I regret 
that I must suggest that, if we adopt the 
amendment, we will put one more stum- 
bling block in the path of speedy and 
efficient construction by any municipal- 
ity or local political subdivision which 
would otherwise qualify under the bill as 
it is now written. I suggest that such a 
hazard is involved in the amendment. 
I know it is not a hazard which the able 
Senator who offers the amendment en- 
visions, but in my judgment it is present. 
I do not believe the Senate should accept 
the amendment willy-nilly. That is all 
I have to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in response to the Senator’s 
statement, I merely wish to say that it 
has not proved to be a hazard in con- 
nection with the Highway Act. From 
both sides I have heard that it is work- 
ing well in the case of the Highway Act. 
I suggest that, if contractors know what 
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the wages are, action upon contracts will 
be facilitated, rather than the contrary. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
sides yield back the remainder of the 
time? Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask all Members 
to remain in their seats after the vote 
on the bill. I have an important an- 
nouncement to make and a very impor- 
tant resolution to offer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 17, after the word “this”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “act” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “title”; 
on page 8, line 3, after the word “this”, 
to strike out the word “act” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “title.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is purely a technical amendment to cor- 
rect a mistake in the drafting of the bill. 
The word “act” was used instead of the 
word “title.” Obviously no one intends 
it to apply to the whole Housing Act, 
but only to the title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared on the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 

The Community Facilities Act of 1958 as 
reported from the Banking and Currency 
Committee contains a sound, balanced pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to localities for 
construction of needed public works. This 
bill would enlarge the present program of 
public facility loans being administered by 
the Community Facilities Administration by 
providing additional Federal financing on 
liberalized terms for construction of new 
public facilities. 

While the prospect of increased construc- 
tion work may help in restoring confidence 
in the economic outlook, this bill cannot 
properly be considered as primarily anti- 
recession legislation. Testimony on this bill 
before the Banking and Currency Committee 
supported this point conclusively. In a ma- 
jority of the communities affected by this 
bill, delays of 6 to 18 months would be in- 
volved before construction could begin. In 
no case could a contractor begin work in less 
than 60 days after enactment. To claim that 
this $1 billion authorization is to be used 
to combat the current recession is therefore 
inaccurate. 

With this knowledge of the legislation and 
its effect on the economy, I offered four 
amendments to the bill in the Banking and 
Currency Committee. These amendments 
are aimed at placing the measure in proper 
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relationship with the overall housing pro- 
gram as well as other major spending bills 
now moving through the Congress. All four 
were adopted and are now included in the 
bill. 

My first amendment set the total loan au- 
thorization at $1 billion rather than the $2 
billion figure which was originally suggested. 
It must be remembered that several other 
large spending measures are either before the 
Congress or have already been enacted. 
Many of these are of far greater value in 
aiding the economy. Under these circum- 
stances this $1 billion in new authorization 
is more than adequate for this program. 

Second, the interest-rate formula now in 
the bill is a more realistic approach than 
the one previously suggested. Since passage 
of this bill will undoubtedly bring appli- 
cations for loans from a number of com- 
munities, both large and small, the interest 
rate offers an excellent means of eliminating 
the least deserving. Only those unable to 
obtain credit at a lower rate elsewhere will 
apply to the Federal Government for loans, 
While the interest rate is somewhat higher 
(about 3% percent), it does provide the best 
method of channeling funds to those com- 
munities which need them. 

In order to limit the ultimate size of this 
program, the bill contains my amendment 
setting the revolving fund maximum at 
$400 million. Any funds in excess of that 
figure which are loaned will be returned to 
the Treasury upon repayment. Such a limi- 
tation will restrict the future inflationary 
effects of this program. 

A grace period of 2 years is allowed the 
communities prior to commencing repay- 
ment of the loan. My amendment reduced 
this time from the originally suggested 5- 
year period. Since these loans may have 
maturities up to 50 years, 2 years should 
be sufficient time for localities to set the 
financial affairs in order and commence 
payments. 

With these amendments the bill aims at 
a removal of the limitations which restrict 
the present public facility loan program and 
the subsequent expansion of that program. 
The loan fund is increased by $900 million. 
The list of eligible projects is extended to 
include almost every type of public con- 
struction project rather than the three— 
water, gas, and sewer—allowed in the pres- 
ent law. The prohibitively high interest 
rate of 456 percent now being charged on 
loans is reduced in order to make these 
loans more attractive to communities. The 
present maximum term of 40 years is in- 
creased to 50 years, also to encourage the 
use of these funds. The law now limits 
this program to communities of under 10,000 
population; however, this restriction is re- 
moved in this bill and communities of any 
size may participate. All these revisions will 
be of considerable assistance in increasing 
local construction of public works. 

A substantial number of public facilities 
are ready for construction, including an 
estimated $300 million worth of such proj- 
ects planned with Federal planning advances. 
Five Maine communities have plans com- 
pleted or near completion for nearly $3 
million worth of public works. These are: 
Eliot (water system), Mars Hill, Falmouth, 
Cape Elizabeth, and Freeport (all with sewer 
systems). 

This bill, as amended by the committee, 
embodies a program of valuable Federal 
financial assistance to communities least 
able to obtain financing in the private 
market. It will allow these localities to 
move ahead with construction of planned 
and needed public facilities and will be of 
great benefit to the citizens of these com- 
munities throughout the Nation. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is a distinct pleasure to have joined 
in the introduction of S. 3497. This 
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is one of the finest pieces of anti- 


recession legislation being considered. 


by the Congress. The enactment of 
this legislation will expand the pub- 
lic facility loan program of the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration. 

The bill provides for low-interest loans 
to communities for local projects which 
can be started quickly to help offset the 
current economic recession. The au- 
thorization of $1 billion for this loan 
program will make it possible for towns 
and cities throughout the country to 
construct local public works projects. 
I would assume that every community 
has more than one project, a hospital, 
& water system, a school or sanitation 
program to name only a few, that they 
would like to construct, but cannot be- 
cause of inflationary prices and tight 
money. 

There are many of these projects in 
Montana where the recession has hit 
particularly hard. In fact, Montana 
held, until recently, the dubious distinc- 
tion of having the highest rate of in- 
sured unemployed in the Nation. In 
the instance of Butte, Mont., they have 
been planning a water pollution project 
for a number of years but have not been 
able to get the project under way because 
at the present time they do not feel that 
they can place an additional tax load 
on their residents to finance the project 
during the present severe recession in 
the mining industry. 

This program will permit the con- 
struction of these projects and will pro- 
vide badly needed local employment. 

Early this year I corresponded with 
the Silver Bow County Surveyor, George 
D. McCarthy of Butte, Mont., and he 
presented to me a proposal which is im 
many ways very similar to the program 
the Senate is considering today. 

Mr. President, I ask that Mr. McCar- 
thy’s résumé of a federally authorized 
local improvement district program be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERALLY AUTHORIZED LOCAL IMPROVEMENT 
DISTRICT PROGRAM 

(a) Plan: Create special local improve- 
ment districts and general obligation dis- 
tricts for purpose of constructing items listed 
under (b) work. All districts formed for 
the se of constructing the various im- 
provements will be formed according to the 
respective laws of the States. The local gov- 
ernments shall establish the districts, sell the 
bonds, collect the taxes as provided by their 
respective laws. The taxes paid by the tax- 
payers for said improvement districts that 
have been authorized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in areas of distressed employment, 
shall receive equal credit on their Federal 
income tax. In other words, for each 
amount of money paid in tax on federally 
authorized improvement districts the tax- 
payer is allowed equal amount credit on his 
Federal income tax payment. 

When the local taxpayer makes his payment 
for taxes on the federally authorized im- 
provement district, his receipt from the local 


government will be used as money in paying 
his Federal income tax. 

(b) Work, authorized under the plan: 
Local improvement programs administered 
by city, county or State as required, may set 
up districts for the purpose of constructing 
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any one or of the following: adminis- 
tration buildings, libraries, city halls, court- 
houses, State capitols, sanitary sewers, storm 
sewers, sewage disposal plants, sewerage lift 


stations, sidewalks, curbs and gutters, streets, - 


roads, bridges, flood control structures, parks, 
‘playgrounds, airports, airport administration 
buildings, slum clearance and lighting. 

(c) Theory of plan: The year 1958 in the 
United States has started as the year of 
frightful indecision, confusion, pessimism 
and false optimism. Our national economy 
is suffering from overproduction, inflation 
caused by foreign aid and defense expendi- 
tures, and serious unemployment. There is 
no individual who can presently state what 
the future economic conditions will be for 
the balance of 1958 or future years. From 
all corners of the country various stopgap 
and temporary solutions have been offered, 
in various shades of special aid for particular 
sections of the economy. It is certain that 
the as simply outlined here will 
help sustain our large economy. The large 
expenditures that we are presently making 
and which will undoubtedly continue in the 
field of defense—mainly missiles and foreign 
aid, are inflationary in our normal economy; 
but in our present depressed economic con- 
dition, not sufficient to maintain the na- 
tional economy. The use of this program will 
not only sustain the national economy but 
will increase the value of our Nation. In a 
practical sense money spent on improve- 
ments such as outlined here are assets on 
our financial statement, not inflationary ex- 
penditures, and will tend to stabilize our 
economy. - 

The Federal Government will authorize 
certain communities that are distressed areas, 
to proceed with the plan of constructing 
improvements in specified amounts as cal- 
culated by the formula in paragraph (d). 
The income tax credit extended by the Fed- 
eral Government for such construction will 
in no way impair the present Federal income 
tax collections. For example, an average 
wage earner out of work in a community, 
taking as an average—a married man with 
two children, will not pay any Federal in- 
come tax. However, if he is hired in the 
construction of the project or in the supply- 
ing of the material for the project, his income 
tax on $3,600 per year would be approxi- 
mately $168, and say his 1-year tax on the 
improvement district is $50, he would still 
pay Uncle Sam $118. Many will say this is 
inflationary, and it is, only in the sense of 
maintaining a sound economy, and will need 
to be administered only in areas of distress. 
Our whole economic system with its various 
built-in stabilizers needs additions, as does 
any system devised by man, in times of great 
distress. 


It will be easy for many to criticize the 
program, but regardless of the individual or 
group criticism of the plan as simply out- 
lined, with much of the detail of adminis- 
tration, selection, etc.,omitted, it is workable, 
sound and badly needed in our present 
floundering economy. The Federal Govern- 
ment has requested the local governments 
to take up the burden of aid to education, 
aid to employment, aid to school and aid 
to construction, which this would accom- 
plish, and the result of the aid by tax dollars 
from this plan would be a full dollar and 
not a Federal aid dollar of half value. 

(d) Examples and formulas: Using Butte, 
Mont., as an example the present estimated 
demand for needed public works of the type 
listed is approximately $38,500,000, using a 
population of 50,000 for the Butte area, and 
by direct proportion the demand for the 
entire United States would be approximately 
$125 billion. The Federal administering 
agency of the program could authorize work 
in communities, that are distressed areas of 
unemployment, that is 6 percent or greater 
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of working population unemployed by 
allowing the following federally authorized 
improvement district expenditures: 6 per- 
cent unemployed, $1.5 million per 10,000 
population; 7 percent unemployed, $1.7 mil- 
lion per 10,000 population; 8 percent unem- 
ployed, $1.9 million per 10,000 population; 
9 percent unemployed, $2.1 million per 
10,000 population; 10 percent unemployed, 
$2.3 million per 10,000 population. 

In other words if 10 percent of the work- 
ers in the country were unemployed the 
maximum amount that could be authorized 
in any one year would be $2.3 million per 
10,000 population, or on the basis of 160 
million population, would be $36.8 billion. 

This type program would allow each city, 
county, and State in the country to im- 
mediately provide for their unemployed. Or 
say that the city of New York had 6 percent 
unemployed with a population of approx- 
imately 3 million—the plan would allow 
federally authorized improvement district 
in the amount of $450 million. The Federal 
Government would not be faced with the 
huge and expensive job of setting up an 
organization to administer a public works 
program. There would be no actual ex- 
penditures of Federal money in the program. 
The Federal Government would act as the 
doctor administering to the sick areas of his 
patient, quick effective relief. Under the 
program the communities would be obtain- 
ing the necessary improvements to their 
physical plants, increasing their value and 
helping to stabilize the economy of the 
Nation. The local governments along with 
the tax watchdogs of the communities would 
insure efficient administration of the pro- 
grams. 

(e) Comments: A plan such as this far 
outweighs the effect of an income tax re- 
duction. At the present time as unemploy- 
ment is rising the source of revenue to the 
Government from income tax is slowing rap- 
idly, a cut in the income tax will cause a 
much larger deficit Government operation. 
The tendency for certain portions of the 
economy to maintain its vigor, such as retail 
sales, is due to unemployment compensation, 
jobless pay, pensions and social security; 
however, many of these are for a specific 
length of time, failure of the economy to 
turn up prior to their lapse means an even 
greater sinking of our economic activity, 
with a possibility of an even larger depression 
than 1929. The old adage of “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” could 
very well be used at the present time. Im- 
mediate action such as outlined here is 
needed, failure to do so could have disastrous 
results on our economy. An income tax cut 
of 5 billion dollars means nothing when 
divided among the hundreds of million tax- 
payers, and will add nothing to the virility 
of our economic activity. The most impor- 
tant factor of our economic status of today 
is our national debt, consumers installment 
debt, and housing debts as all are measured 
on today’s value of the dollar, to increase 
the value of the dollar, by making it worth 
more, means to plunge the Nation and its 
people into a greater debt. The problem is 
how to maintain our present value and pre- 
vent further deflation or inflation. 

Assuming for example, although very im- 
probable that the maximum 36.8 billion dol- 
lars worth of improvement were taking place 
in 1 year in the Nation, the net cost to the 
Federal Government assuming only 30 per- 
cent of the total money expended was used 
in direct wages, would be approximately 1.8 
billion dollars, and this would be as money 
credited to payments on improvement dis- 
tricts with no actual expenditures. Also the 
Government would be collecting the Federal 
income tax from the workers, plus the taxes 
from all those benefiting thereby. 

When the unemployment in the distressed 
area dropped below 6 percent, the community 
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would no longer be eligible for federally 
authorized improvement districts. The eco- 
nomic effect of the program would be an- 
other tool in helping to maintain a steady 
economy—whereas the only effective tool 
presently used is by the Federal Reserve 
Board to control the money supply, a tight- 
ening effect, a program such as this could 
be used for expansion of economic activity 
to balance out too tight a restrictive policy. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. J. A. 
Beirne, president of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
made a very fine statement in support 
of the Kennedy proposals for the amend- 
ager ios the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

e said: 


On behalf of the 370,000 employees work- 
ing in the communications industry 
throughout the United States, who are rep- 
resented by CWA, I urgently recommend that 
your committee take immediate action with 
respect to the Kennedy compromise pro- 
posals (S. 1853) which provide for extended 
coverage and the elimination of certain ex- 
emptions under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire statement of Mr. Beirne be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Fam LABOR STANDARDS Act AMENDMENTS— 
STATEMENT OF J. A. BERNE, PRESIDENT, 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO, To COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
APRIL 14, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, on behalf of the 370,000 employees 
working in the communications industry 
throughout the United States, who are rep- 
resented by CWA, I urgently recommend 
that your committee take immediate action 
with respect to the Kennedy compromise 
proposals (S. 1853) which provide for ex- 
tended coverage and the elimination of cer- 
tain exemptions under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended. 

CWA is on record as favoring and urging 
enactment of provisions much broader in 
scope than those contained in S. 1853. This 
position has gone unchanged. However, in 
our considered judgment, the differences be- 
tween the Kennedy bill and the Morse bill 
(S. 1267) are outweighed by the imperative 
need for prompt action. I should make it 
quite clear, though, that we are not in favor 
of the enactment of proposals, such as have 
been placed before you by the administra- 
tion, which merely lend lipservice to pledges 
made to America’s workingmen and work- 
ingwomen. 

The Kennedy bill would reduce by 6 mil- 
lion the number of second-class economic 
citizens in this Nation. When compared 
with the total of 20 million workers who are 
now suffering denial of a decent standard of 
living through substandard wages, this fig- 
ure would appear to be the bare minimum 
requiring immediate relief. There is appar- 
ently no reason or justification for further 
delay on the part of your committee in 
reporting out a bill of at least the scope of 
S. 1853 in order that action may be taken 
thereon by the whole Senate and the 
Congress, 

This legislative proposal has been in the 
hands of your committee for nearly 1 year 
now. In the meantime, the cost of living 
has continued to rise to the point where it 
is now reported to be at an all-time high of 
122.5 percent of the 1947-49 average. This 
is 3.2 percent higher than it was 1 year ago. 
The current economic indicators reflect no 
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hope for any drop in the cost of living in 
the foreseeable future. = 

The very purpose of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is to correct and eliminate labor 
conditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of the minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for the health, efficiency and general 
well-being of workers. The 20 million 
workers now deprived of this protection lack 
the barest essentials of life, such an ade- 
quate and decent food, housing, clothing and 
medical and dental care. This is an in- 
tolerable situation and must not be per- 
mitted to continue. 

With respect to the existing unjustified and 
discriminatory exemption relating to tele- 
phone switchboard operators in exchanges 
with less than 750 stations, the Kennedy 
bill would provide relief to some 20,000 of 
the 22,000 operators now deprived protec- 
tion. Any operator who is providing tele- 
phone service through a telephone 
switchboard located in such operator’s home, 
however, would be exempt from the act's 
minimum wage and maximum hours pro- 
visions under S. 1853. 

As I pointed out in my testimony before 
the Senate subcommittee on March 8, 1957, 
any exemption based on the number of sta- 
tions in an exchange is completely contrary 
to the stated purpose of the exemption. The 
act as originally adopted did not exempt 
any telephone operators. However, in 1939, 
because it was believed that small telephone 
companies were financially unable to com- 
ply with the act's wage provisions, the ex- 
emption was enacted. 

The original intent of the Congress in 
enacting this exemption was to exempt only 
those very small telephone companies em- 
ploying possibly one or two operators. In 
effect, however, even the multi-billion dollar 
Bell System, the billion dollar General Tele- 
phone Corp., and other large prosper- 
ous independent telephone companies have 
been permitted to pay substandard wages to 
their operators working in exchanges with 
less than 750 stations. 

There is no justifiable reason to require 
these persons to continue to subsidize their 
employers. It must be remembered that 
only the switchboard operators in such ex- 
changes are denied the protection of the 
act—all other employees in such exchanges 
are covered by the act. 

I trust that these brief comments are suf- 
ficient to cause your committee to take the 
necessary immediate steps leading toward 
consideration of the Kennedy bill by the 
whole Senate and ultimately by the entire 
Congress, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a statement I have prepared in support 
of the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 

I would be considerably remiss of my duty 
to the people of my State as well as all of 
our citizens if I did not call to your atten- 
tion some of the fallacies of the arguments 
presented in opposition to S. 3497, the Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1958. 

This proposed bill has a two-fold pur- 
pose—to stimulate the economy and to assist 
States and local units to accomplish the pro- 
vision of facilities which are sufficient to 
accommodate their rapidly expanding pop- 
ulations and spreading urban areas. 

There are those who have sought to con- 
vince us that neither of these goals will be 
achieved through the passage of S. 3497. 
Some would have you believe that the pas- 
sage of the bill would create more problems 
than it would solve. In the words of an 
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opponent it is claimed that: “It could retard 
economic recovery, and would saddle the 
country with an inflationary bulge of spend- 
ing a year to 18 months hence.” For some 
time now there has been an attempt to avoid 
“an inflationary bulge.” The result is that 
today there are some 5.2 million unem- 
ployed; there are more than 1 million work- 
ers who are employed on a part-time basis; 
food costs are high and still rising; new plant 
and equipment programs have been decreas- 
ing and some business executives anticipate 
up to 30 percent decrease in outlay. Infla- 
tion is still with us and unemployment is 
not diminishing as promised by this time of 
the year. Last Friday the Department of 
Labor announced that initial claims for un- 
employment compensation have risen, not 
decreased as predicted. Why then this con- 
cern for an inflationary bulge—1 year or 18 
months hence? - Surely, the residue of liquid 
resources resulting from a tax reduction 
could exert an equally dangerous inflation- 
ary pressure on prices should shortages 
develop. 

The more regular salaries and wages we 
have, the more consumers will have to spend. 
If you have no salary, you have no income 
tax worries. Public works would provide 
jobs and income to those of our citizens who 
are now unemployed, together with much- 
needed roads, parks, sewer lines, etc., while 
tax reductions would provide additional in- 
come for hoarding by individuals who are 
already employed. The current level of un- 
employment strongly suggests that tax re- 
duction alone would not accomplish the 
needed stimulant to the economy. 

It is claimed that since construction of 
public facilities reached a new high dur- 
ing the months of January and February, 
1958, the States and municipalities are al- 
ready obtaining adequate financing for the 
construction of needed public facilities. 
There is no indication that January and 
February are barometers of State and mu- 
nicipal construction activity. To the con- 
trary, there does not seem to be any month- 
ly or seasonal pattern to the issuance of new 
securities by State and local government 
units, despite the fact that construction 
activities usually begin increasing in March. 
In 1954, April, May, June, and December 
had the highest level of security activity, in 
terms of dollars; in 1955, June, October, and 
November had the highest activity; in 1956, 
February, June and October; in 1957, April 
was the highest, followed by January, Oc- 
tober, November and December. It can thus 
be readily seen that the January-February 
1958 sales of long-term bonds by States and 
municipalities cannot be an accurate gage 
of the ability of these governmental units 
to secure sufficient financing to meet the de- 
mands of growing populations for expanded 
and improved facilities. 

The ability of State and local units to 
provide the finances necessary for new streets 
and roads, schools, water supply, hospitals 
and other facilities depends upon the feasi- 
bility of increasing current tax structures and 
the creation of additional debt. Accord- 
ing to the data available to the Federal Re- 
serve Board State and local government ex- 
penditures have been rising at an unprece- 
dented rate since 1945. The outstanding 
debts of State and local governments are 
very high and rates paid on municipal se- 
curities are now higher than they have been 
for several years although they are lower 
than some other interest rates. This does 
not take into consideration the increase in 
cost which is included in the 1957 dollar 
volume. According to the Department of 
Commerce cost index, the $6,958 million in 
securities issues in 1957 would be equal to 
only $6,151 million in 1954 dollars, com- 
pared to $6,969 million in 1954. This ac- 
tually reflects a $800 million decrease in 
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expenditures for needed facilities, in the face 
of an increased population of about 7.2 per- 
„ January 1. 1954 and January 

A < 

In most communities the need for more 
public facilities is a generally accepted fact. 
The problem is how to supply these facilities 
without bankrupting the taxpayers in the 
community. The huge backlogs of projects 
already on the drawing boards, and the needs 
of the increased populations predicted for 
the future will continue to push State and 
local spending upward, It has been esti- 
mated that the current backlog of needed 
public works runs well over $100 billion. 
If this be true, then how can it be contended 
that the $1 billion authorized by this bill 
would merely substitute Federal funds for 
private financing? 

One half of all of the major labor markets 
in the United States have ‘substantial unem- 
ployment”—70 areas out of 149 major indus- 
trial areas have substantial labor surpluses. 
With respect to the secondary or smaller labor 
markets, there are an additional 121 areas 
with substantial unemployment. Two coun- 
ties in my State of Texas—Laredo and Tex- 
arkana have substantial labor surpluses. In 
Laredo, 9½ percent of the labor force is not 
engaged in productive labor; in Texarkana 
there are 10.7 percent unemployed. 

Local units can put public works projects 
in force almost immediately in many in- 
stances because the projects are of such com- 
paratively small scope. These projects are 
not of the tremendous size of Federal public 
works projects. Most projects would come 
under only one jurisdiction, eliminating 
much redtape and diminishing the time lag 
which so often occurs between the planning 
and the actual beginning of construction. 
Therefore, the argument advanced by the 
Investment Bankers Association that S. 3497 
would generally not create employment or 
purchase of construction materials for over 
a year is not accurately taken. This bill 
would create an appreciable volume of addi- 
tional construction which would create em- 
ployment for an increasing portion of the 
labor force currently existing on unemploy- 
ment compensation stipends. There is no 
question but that the creation of more 
employment will lead to more spending. 
Most of our citizens are interested in main- 
taining a reasonably high standard of living 
and given the income with which to do so, 
they will increase their purchases of durable 
goods. The volume of construction mate- 
rials which will be needed to accomplish the 
construction, repair, and improvement of 
public streets, sidewalks, highways, park- 
ways, bridges, airports, parking lots, trans- 
portation facilities, water, sewage and sani- 
tary facilities, public schools, libraries, 
offices and other public buildings, and to 
continue our all-important progress in pro- 
viding land, water and timber conservation 
facilities, is apparent. 

A step-up in spending, through the con- 
struction of public works and public facili- 
ties, will have its influence on all areas of our 
economy, including those hardest hit by the 
recession. At the same time States and local 
units can begin furnishing urgently needed 
facilities. Even the most optimistic have 
ceased to ignore the fact that the recession 
is an actuality, there are no arguments 
against the necessity for taking some type 
of immediate action—action which will 
achieve beneficial results in both the long- 
and the short-run. One of the answers is 
embodied in S. 3497—-the Community Facil- 
ities Act of 1958—it should become law 
without any further delay. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared on the bill be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 

- It appears from the votes on the amend- 
ments that this bill will be approved by the 
Senate tonight. I appreciate the fact that 
my amendment for the inclusion of non- 
profit hospitals within the provisions of the 
pill was accepted. I think this greatly im- 
proves the bill. This amendment recognizes 
the great contribution our private non-profit 
hospitals have made and are now making to 
public health and since the bill may possibly 
become law, I am glad, indeed, that this 
amendment was adopted. 

This amendment should permit nonprofit 
hospitals which are planning expansions to 
take care of a greatly increased hospital load, 
to borrow money at lower interest rates than 
they would be required to pay without such 
a provision. These institutions have ren- 
dered great service in the past, and in my 
State of Utah, I believe, they have carried a 
greater portion of hospital load than have 
tax-supported hospitals. 

Notwithstanding this improvement of the 
bill by the adoption of my amendment, I 
believe, the bill as a whole, if finally enacted, 
will be unsound legislation. If the sum au- 
thorized for lending had been cut to reason- 
able portions and been available only to 
States and legal sub-divisions thereof, which 
cannot secure credit to build essential public 
facilities on reasonable terms, then I think I 
could vote for the bill. 

It also is bad policy, in my judgment, for 
the Federal Government, which is heavily 
indebted, to borrow money and increase a 
deficit this year, and probably in the years 
to come, for the purpose of loaning it, to 
States and subdivisions thereof, which in 
many instances are completely out of debt, 
and have credit available to them at rates 
of interest no greater than provided for in 
the bill. Because under all the circum- 
stances I believe it is unsound legislation 
for these reasons and others, I shall vote 


against this proposed legislation. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
Nuson], and the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Russert] are absent on official 
business. 

On this vote the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lona] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PonrzLLI would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
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Washington [Mr. Macnuson] would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Bricker] and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr, DIRKSEN] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is paired with the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL] is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Aiken Hayden Monroney 
Allott Hennings Morse 
Anderson Hill Murray 
Barrett Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Beall Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Bible Ives astore 
Carroll Jackson Payne 
Case, N. J. Javits Potter 
Chavez Johnson, Tex, Proxmire 
Church Johnston, S. C. Revercomb 
Clark Kefauver mathers 
Cooper Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Sparkman 
Eastland Knowland Stennis 
Ellender Kuchel Symington 
Ervin Langer Talmadge 
Frear Malone Thye 
Fulbright Mansfield Wiley 
Gore McClellan Yarborough 
Green McNamara Young 

NAYS—26 
Bennett Dworshak Mundt 
Bridges Flanders Robertson 
Bush Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Carison Jenner Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Cotton Martin, Pa. Williams 
Curtis Morton 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bricker Lausche Russell 
Capehart Long Scott 
Dirksen Magnuson 
Goldwater Purtell 


So the bill (S. 3497) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Texas to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Montana, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


April 16 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed as amended. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have just had a vote of very 
great significance. It is a vote which, 
I believe, the country will study with 
great care. 

The measure which we have just 
passed came to us under good auspices. 
It received the careful consideration of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which reported it to the Senate 
by a vote of 13 to 2. 

I commend the chairman of that com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and all the 
other members of the majority and 
minority who helped to bring the bill to 
the floor. 

There is no conceivable combination 
of logic and mathematics which can put 
a partisan label on a committee vote of 
13 to 2. 

For the past few days, the newspapers 
have reported “rumors” that antireces- 
sion legislation will be scanned carefully 
in order to determine its political im- 
pact. I hope such rumors are not well 
grounded. 

It is not the responsibility of the 
United States Senate to create issues. 
It is the responsibility of the United 
States Senate to transact the people's 
business. 

From my personal point of view, one 
of the most important pieces of busi- 
ness before the country is to attempt to 
do something about 5,200,000 men and 
women who need jobs. 

I can well understand differences of 
opinion on the question of what should 
be done. In all my life, I have never 
known a man, or a woman, or a group 
of men or women who can truthfully 
claim a monopoly on the qualities of 
wisdom and judgment. 

A difference on the proper course of 
action is something which can be de- 
bated and resolved through our demo- 
cratic processes. But a difference of 
opinion which comes down to a question 
of action or inaction in the face of a 
problem is more difficult to understand. 
Paralysis is rarely an adequate alter- 
native. 

In the days which lie ahead, the Sen- 
ate will be confronted with many diffi- 
cult and perplexing problems. There are 
more proposals to combat the recession. 
We must resolve the issues of aid and 
trade. The President has sent us a chal- 
lenging proposal on defense reorganiza- 
tion. We will face the question of outer 
space. 

The list is far from exhaustive. 

Under any circumstances, it will be 
dificult to arrive at adequate answers. 
But our difficulties will be compounded if 
our people come to suspect that our de- 
cisions are based upon the facts of next 
. rather than the facts avail- 

e now. 
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T am very proud of the conduct of the 
United States Senate. 

Prior to the taking of the Easter re- 
cess, the Senate passed measure after 
measure by overwhelming and distinctly 
nonpartisan votes. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the vote taken tonight 
was such a vote. 

I hope that throughout the session the 
Senate will continue to act on that basis. 
No partisan credit is to be gained from 
a recession, but there can be plenty of 
partisan discredit. 

This measure has been debated fully. 
The Senate has fully discharged its re- 
sponsibility. Regardless of how Senators 
voted on this bill, I am sure that each 
Member felt in his own conscience that 
he was voting on the basis of the merits, 
not on the basis of any label. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT 
“RECRUITING AND TRAINING FOR 
THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
SERVICE” AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that some measure may 
be before the Senate as the pending 
business, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1447, Senate Resolution 
281. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 281) authorizing the printing of 
the committee print “Recruiting and 
Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States” as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 


REPORT OF CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
MULTNOMAH COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, many 
citizens of the State of Oregon render 
fine humanitarian public services that 
go unheralded. The people who engage 
in such work seldom seek the praise of 
their fellow citizens; they are content 
with the thought that the good they do 
is sufficient reward in itself, 

However, when an exceptionally meri- 
torious activity in the field of public serv- 
ice is performed by a citizen of Oregon, 
such as one which came to my attention 
recently, I feel that notice of it should be 
disseminated in the Recorp, and brought 
to the attention of appropriate Congres- 
sional committees, 

The matter to which I refer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a recently issued Report of the 
Portland-Multnomah County Citizens’ 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency of 
March 1958, prepared under the able 
chairmanship of an outstanding Oregon 
jurist, the Honereble Virgil Langtry, 
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judge of the Circuit Court of Oregon, 
fourth judicial district. 


The committee that issued this report - 


was formed by citizen volunteers, and 
illustrates the type of local community 
activity that is exemplary in its efforts 
to deal with one of our very grave social 
problems—that of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this report be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT oF CITIZEN'S COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY, COUNTY OF MULTNOMAH, 
CITY OF PORTLAND, MARCH 1958 


To the Mayor and City Commission of Port- 
land, and the County Commissioners of 
Mulinomah County: 


I 


This is the report of your committee desig- 
nated as the Portland-Multnomah Citizens 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. The 
committee was formed as a result of a meet- 
ing held in January of 1957, called by several 
interested community groups after extensive 
publicity following an outbreak of violent 
juvenile offenses in the several weeks pre- 
ceding the meeting. Pursuant to a resolu- 
tion passed at the meeting, the mayor and 
the county commissioners each appointed 
approximately one-half of the membership 
of a committee of 25 which has un- 
dertaken a study requested by the resolution, 
and makes the following report and recom- 
mendations. The membership of this com- 
mittee has changed somewhat during the 
year, and ended several members short of 
25. 

Numerous consultants, listed at the end 
of the report, were invited to sit and confer 
with the committee, and it acknowledges its 
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indebtedness to them and the agencies which 
they represent. 

The committee has met together about 
25 times, and there have been more 
numerous meetings of subcommittees which 
have studied extensive case files, courts, in- 
stitutions, police departments, schools, etc. 
We have attempted to familiarize ourselves 
with the results of recent research and with 
the recommendations of various interested 
national groups. Comparisons have been 
made between our situation and that in 
other communities. 

The committee broke itself down into six 
subcommittees, as follows: (1) Law-en- 
forcement agencies; (2) welfare services; (3) 
character building agencies; (4) juvenile 
court and institutions; (5) family life; (6) 
schools and employment. 

Each of these subcommittees made its re- 
port to the whole committee, and from 
these reports and the deliberation of the 
whole committee, the final report has been 
drafted. 

11 


Under Oregon law, children under 18 years 
who are in trouble with the law are handled 
as juveniles and not as adults charged with 
crime. A nonlegal definition of delinquency 
is one which views the delinquent child as 
one who is persistently in trouble as the 
result of his or her behavior. 

The policy of the law in Oregon and of the 
juvenile court in Multnomah County is 
based on the concept of discovering and al- 
leviating or removing the underlying causes 
of disturbed behavior. The court looks upon 
its duty in this regard as twofold: (1) The 
protection of society, and (2) the treatment 
of the child so that his behavior may be- 
come acceptable in society. 

The following table summarizes offenses 
by children under 18 referred to the juvenile 
court from 1949 through 1957, and further 
classifies all referrals, including traffic, dur- 
ing that period: 


Classification of offenses for the 9-year period, 1949 through 1957 


1950 1951 


Injury to person.. 
Malicious mischief_ 


Total delinquencies.| 1,496 | 1,615 | 1,810 


While much of the increase of 1,496 re- 
ferrals in 1949 to 4,516 in 1957 can be ac- 
counted for by greater emphasis on traffic, 
increased child population, and stepped-up 
police activity, the fact remains that there 
has been a tremendous increase in all types 
of juvenile offenses. 

Why this increase or why delinquency at 
all? The problem is baffling. A recent pam- 
phlet published by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers says: 

“What causes delinquency? There is 
nothing simple about delinquency. If the 
problem of defining it is difficult, the prob- 
lem of sifting its causes is complex and 
baffling. The less people know about delin- 
quency the readier they are to venture an 
opinion on what causes it. The majority of 


1952 


1,842 


1953 


1,919 


2. 434 


the men and women who have spent long 
years working with the problem —sociol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
social workers, juvenile court judges, crimi- 
nologists—are far more cautious and less 
positive. They arrive at their theories far 
more slowly and laboriously than the lay- 
man reaches his opinion, And they hold 
their theories tentatively, with a readiness 
to revise them as research and experience 
reveal more information about delinquent 
behavior.” 

There is no difficulty in finding people 
who have cures, but your committee has 
concluded that it should be suspicious of the 
“one cure.” 

Numerous things seem related to cause. 
Among recurring factors are disorganized 
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home life, strained relationships between 
parents and children, inconsistent discipline, 
problems of mental health, poverty and 
neighborhood, school failure and truancy, 
lack of wholesome recreation, multiple temp- 
tations to children presented by modern 
means of communication, including the au- 
tomobile, television and radio, reading mat- 
ter and movies, and the example set by part 
or all of adult society itself. This does not 
attempt to cover all the network of related 
factors, but it probably does embody most 
of the factors that seem related to many of 
the problems which bring a child to the 
attention of the police and courts. 

If the above enumeration seems to be re- 
lated to the cause, then it is axiomatic that 
the approach to the cure must be upon 
numerous fronts. Most of all, it can be 
said that it is a community and a family 
endeavor. If inroads are to be made upon 
the ever-increasing number of children in 
trouble, there must be a united cooperative 
effort on the part of law-enforcement agen- 
cies, schools, courts, charitable agencies, 
groups such as community clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, recreation programs, 
churches, and people generally. 

There is a need to distinguish between 
the child who may be properly classified as 
delinquent because he is consistently en- 
gaged in deviant behavior, and the other 
rather large number of teen-agers who need 
fair and firmly consistent discipline at home, 
at school, and from the police, to avoid being 
in trouble. It is not suggested that it is 
easy to distinguish between these children 
when they are near the borderline in group- 

The committee thinks that the great- 
est hope for making serious inroads into 
the mounting numbers of children who get 
into trouble lies in the field of prevention, 
and this report will make recommendations 
which it believes will improve action in the 
prevention field. The emphasis upon pre- 
vention, however, should not deemphasize 
the necessity of dealing more successfully 
with children who are in serious trouble. 
So this report will deal also with this latter 
question, 

Before commencing discussion of specific 
recommendations, it should be said that this 
committee and its subcommittees have come 
to the same conclusion so often heard from 
others who have studied this question; 
namely, that a good home is basic to rearing 
children, and there is no substitute. Schools, 
churches, social agencies, courts, and police 
are, to a great extent, simply trying to help 
parents with the problems that they and 
their children have. 

mr 


Following are the specific recommendations 
for the Portland-Multnomah County area 
made by the committee. The committee has 
made no attempt to list recommendations 
in their order of relative importance, thus, 
a recommendation may be found toward the 
end of the report that may be relatively more 
important than one found at the start of 
the report. In the same way, little effort 
has been made to group the reports with 
reference to the various agencies to which 
they are directed. 

- The specific recommendations in each in- 
‘stance represent the majority thinking of 
the committee, but there is disagreement 
on the part of some committee members with 
reference to a few of the recommendations. 

The subcommittee reports do not accom- 
pany this report, but they are being filed 
with the city and county as a permanent 
record. In some respects, the subcommittee 
reports may conflict with parts of the report 
of the whole committee. 

1. It is recommended that there be in- 
stituted as a community project a voluntary 
countrywide job training and placement 
program for high-school youth. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the training and em- 
Ployment of high-school graduates not plan- 


ning further schooling as well as those who 
are released before graduating. 

Vocational counseling is already an active 
program in the high schools. What is lack- 
ing is adequate training and placement sery- 
ices for youth after they leave high school. 
Some planning has already been done by the 
vocational counselors committee of the Port- 
land Public Schools, but no real action has 
been taken. The plans so far proposed have 
been limited in scope, failing to include serv- 
ices for training and placement of early 
high-school leavers and high-school grad- 
uates not desiring further schooling. 

It is felt that such a program would pre- 
vent numbers of them from becoming delin- 
quent, and it would be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. Such a program would require 
whole-hearted cooperation from the schools, 
other public agencies, labor, and employers, 
Special reference is made to the plan as it 
has been developed in Detroit in some 8 years 
of successful operation. During that period 
of time, literally thousands of such students 
have been trained and successfully moved 
out into the labor market. As a result, nu- 
merous families haye been removed from 
welfare rolls and the individuals involved 
were helped in the ways already indicated. 
A more detailed description of this plan is 
contained in the appendix, 

Approximately 50 to 60 percent of the 
high-school graduates failed to go on to 
college or other training last year, while sev- 
eral hundreds more were released before 
graduating. A voluntary job training and 
placement program would have been bene- 
ficial to them. 

2. We recommend increased emphasis on 
units in the school curricula that will assist 
students to adjust to our complex society 
as it exists today. 

While the committee recognizes that the 
teacher is constantly faced with pressure to 
introduce many subjects and time is con- 
tinually a problem, we feel that classes in 
social living and related subjects are im- 
peratively necessary. The tensions and gen- 
eral unrest in our society today have their 
effect on adults, homes, and in turn, the 
teen-ager. Many school children of today 
are familiar in their own homes with eco- 
nomic stress, divorce, alcoholism, and the 
feeling of frustration in coping with such 
problems. Too many homes are unable to, 
or do not, give even a minimum of heip to 
children in this regard, 

Of course, Family Living and Self Under- 
standing is available for use by school dis- 
trict No. 1 teachers in the twelfth grade for 
a period of 6 to 7 weeks, but needs to be 
more widely used. comparable course in 
the county schools is titled, “American 
Problems." This also is presented in the 
twelfth grade with plans for it to be ex- 
tended into the lower grades. Here is the 
opportunity to thoroughly develop many 
aspects of social living including the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage and parenthood, 
healthy attitudes, and emotions in relation- 
ships with others, respect for laws and better 
understanding of social problems such as 
alcoholism, divorce, and juvenile delin- 
quency. It is necessary that everything pos- 
sible be done to increase the number of 
capable people who can help solve more prob- 
lems than they create for society to solve. 

We recommend that public, parochial, and 
private schools examine their curricula and 
take immediate steps to improve or extend 
their offerings in this field. The services of 
many resource persons and responsible agen- 
cies are available to assist the school in this 
program, 

3. We recommend that the 36 positions of 
summer recreation leaders and eight summer 
aquatic staff curtailed in 1957 be reinstated 
and funds provided to insure minimum su- 
pervision on the playgrounds and 
pools during the 1958 period and ensuing 
years, 
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We recommend that citizens of the com- 
munity support financially through taxation 
and voluntarily contribution, adequate pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Parks and Public Rec- 
reation, in youth groups and organizations 
such as the Red Shield Boys’ Club, Y’s, 
CYO’s, Boy and Girl Scouts, and Campfire 
Girls, and at neighborhood houses and com- 
munity centers; (2) volunteer or offer to 
serve as youth leaders and ularly to 
show the interest needed when a child par- 
ticipates; (3) assist with plans to make avail- 
able an adequate number of swimming pools, 
community centers, gymnasiums, and other 
facilities to serve a growing child population. 

Every adult who has given serious thought 
or study to the matter knows that recrea- 
tion and character building activities provide 
essential elements for the healthy develop- 
ment of children. Qualified imaginative 
leadership provides children with interest- 
ing and constructive activities. Appropriate 
facilities are highly essential in the conduct 
of all phases of youth programing whether 
in the county or city proper. It is impor- 
tant for the child to associate closely with 
an adult who can provide the kind of rela- 
tionship the child needs to develop positive 
feelings for other people. Finally, in some 
of the programs for small groups of children 
or teen-agers undertaken at community cen- 
ters or settlement houses, there is actually 
& planned treatment program in process 
aimed at helping the child to relate posi- 
tively and constructively to his world, 

4. It is recommended that schools, other 
agencies and the juvenile court institute, 
through cooperative effort, a school for par- 
ents of children who are in trouble. 

Such schools have been tried with some 
success in Boston and Detroit, and other 
metropolitan areas have shown an interest 
in similar programs. Most studies point to 
some type of family connected failure or 
maladjustment as being related to a child’s 
trouble. Most experts agree that family soli- 
darity and strong ties of affection between 
parent and child are deterrents to delin- 
quency. Most parents desire to bring up 
well-adjusted, happy, and useful children. 
Having this desire, it is reasonable to assume 
that with the proper approach most of them 
will be willing to discuss their problems and 
make a real effort to improve home and fami- 
ly ties to help their children. Many are be- 
wildered, with one trouble mounting upon 
the other and blame being heaped upon 
them, until in desperation they withdraw in- 
to themselves and reject advances by well- 
meaning people and agencies. 

If the time, place, and friendly type of 
counselors necessary can be furnished so 
that these people may talk among them- 
selves and with counselors in a friendly, re- 
laxed atmosphere, substantial numbers of 
them and their children will be helped. If 
they can learn about mistakes in their home 
or can be helped to see more clearly their 
problems, it is probable many younger chil- 
dren in such families will find a healthier 
home life which will prevent them from be- 
ing the second or third child in such a 
family to come to the juvenile court’s atten- 
tion, as is now so often the case. 

With well over 100 schools in the county, 
it should be easy to make arrangements for 
the use of some for evening meetings, at 
first on a demonstration basis, and, if suc- 
cessful, then on a broader basis. The com- 
munity should not expect counselors in the 
juvenile court and in the school system, who 
are already overburdened with casework, and 
who devote many, if not most, eveninys as 
well as their days to their job, to carry on 
such a program. They can and should be 
expected to give it direction and encourage- 
ment; but the public, through school and 
court budgets, should supply a few addi- 
tional personnel if such a project is to suc- 
ceed. Other available counseling in the 
community should not be overlooked; for 
instance, clergymen and their assistants, 
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church, community club, welfare and United 
Fund agency workers, and others in similar 
flelds of endeavor, should be willing to em- 
bark on a cooperative effort in such a pro- 


It cannot be pointed out too often, as 
stated by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, noted 
authorities in the field of delinquency, “that 
the vicious circle of maladjusted, inadequate 
parents producing maladjusted, inadequate 
children can be broken only if the com- 
munity makes systematic and widespread 
provision for the instruction of each gen- 
eration of prospective parents in religious 
and ethical concepts, in the principles of 
mental hygiene, and in those practices which 
have been proved to make for wholesome 
families.” 1 

5. It is recommended that the churches 
join in a unified approach to the delin- 
quency problem, in order that they may 
strengthen themselves for their preventive 
role in the total picture. The committee 
recommends with reference to church par- 
ticipation in a community program the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) An orientation program for clergymen 
on the local delinquency problem, and the 
role the churches may play in cooperation 
with the govenmental agencies dealing 
therewith. 

(b) This envisages close cooperation be- 
tween the juvenile court and its personnel 
and clergymen, and would include referrals 
in appropriate cases by all law-enforcement 
personnel to clergymen. 

(c) Individual churches should conduct 
neighborhood studies and programs based 
on local needs. 

More cooperation between the clergy and 
governmental agencies dealing with children 
is desirable. Misunderstandings arise as 
each becomes confused about the other's 
role in individual cases. Orientation pro- 
grams and just simple meeting together and 
talking about common problems should erase 
much of this difficulty if all parties con- 
cerned enter into the discussions in a spirit 
of cooperation. It is felt that there should 
be better continuity with reference to chap- 
lains in the juvenile home. 

As pointed out last summer: “We are 
never going to have sufficient staff in ju- 
venile courts to supply all the services that 
are needed in dealing with juvenile of- 
fenders.”* Additional leadership in the 
community to help with the problem will 
probably come first from church groups be- 
cause it is in the churches that we can find 
the moral teaching which will give strength 
of character to people resulting in their be- 
coming useful citizens. Reference is made 
again to the statement by Eleanor and Shel- 
don Glueck before the Senate Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, where they said that 
the vicious circle of delinquency “can be 
broken only if the community makes syste- 
matic and widespread provision for the in- 
struction of each generation of prospective 
parents in religious and ethical con- 
cepts. * * *”3 

6. Because of the key role played by social 
workers and juvenile counselors in both pre- 
vention and treatment programs in the juve- 
nile-delinquency field, we recommend most 
strongly the early establishment of a gradu- 
ate school of social work to be located in 
Portland. 

A full and informative report on this im- 
portant subject has been prepared by the 
Oregon Chapter of the National Association 
of Social Workers, dated July 23, 1956. We 
are filing copies of this with the official re- 
port of this committee, and commend it to 


1 Hearings before the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, pt. I, 
p. 99. 

Msgr. John O'Grady in Juvenile Judges’ 
Journal, October 1957. 

Supra, p. 9. 
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the immediate attention of the State board 
of higher education. 

7. We recommend to the community 
council and riate agencies favorable 
consideration of a planned education pro- 
gram, directed toward recruitment of more 
strong foster homes for delinquent and de- 
pendent children. 

For many children in trouble, good foster 
homes offer the best living arrangement for 
varying periods of time—some compara- 
tively short—others for perhaps a year or 
more. More foster homes are needed and 
more families should be interested in offer- 
ing their homes for this purpose. 

8. Specific recommendations for govern- 
mental agencies in direct contact with de- 
linquent children, 

(a) Portland Police Department: It is not 
felt that there is a present need for increase 
in the number of city police personnel as- 
signed to the juvenile division, the women’s 
protective division, or the juvenile traffic 
division, except for about five men to handle 
the current increase of juvenile referrals. 
This would bring the total personnel of the 
women’s protective division, juvenile traf- 
fic, and juvenile division, within 5 or 10 
percent of the total police force, which is 
the amount recommended by the National 
Probation and Parole Association and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It is felt 
that a consolidation of juvenile functions, if 
at all possible, between county and city 
should be effected as soon as possible. All 
police officers should receive in-service train- 
ing for dealing with juvenile problems. In 
this connection, the committee calls particu- 
lar attention to the report of its subcommit- 
tee on law-enforcement agencies. 

(b) Sheriff's office: As noted under sub- 
section (a), it is the feeling of the commit- 
tee that juvenile divisions of the sheriff's 
and city police departments would function 
better if they were consolidated. Some of 
the functions of the juvenile division of the 
sheriff’s office do not seem properly there. 
Among these are the duties of truant officer 
for several school districts outside of Port- 
land, and extensive handling of dependency 
cases. Corresponding matters within the 
city are handled by regular personnel of the 
school district and the women’s protective 
division. Thus, without disparaging its 
present personnel, who are quite devoted to 
their jobs, it does not appear that the juve- 
nile division of the sheriff’s office is ade- 
quately trained or staffed to handle the 
numerous and widely diversified matters 
which are called to its attention. Here 
again, it is felt that there is need for in- 
service training throughout the entire staff 
of the sheriff's office in juvenile matters, 

The enforcement of traffic laws by the 
sheriff's office merits special attention. 
Whereas in the city, for 1957, there was an 
average of 385 citations per month to juve- 
nile offenders in traffic matters, there was 
only an average of 17.2 per month by the 
sheriff’s office in similar matters, and only 
about 40 referrals were made to the juvenile 
court for the full year. When it is con- 
sidered that somewhat more than 400,000 
live inside the city limits, and more than 
100,000 live outside the city limits in the 
county, it is difficult to believe that the 
juveniles outside the city limits are that 
much more law abiding in traffic matters 
than those who live within. A few juve- 
niles who are arrested for traffic matters in 
the Gresham area are taken before the 
justice of the peace or municipal judge 
there. Otherwise, virtually all enforcement 
of traffic laws out of Portland and in the 
county rests in the hands of the county 
police. The conclusion is inescapable that 
there is not as rigorous traffic enforcement 
outside as in the city, even though the 
greater concentration of vehicles and people 
in the city would cause the expectation that 
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there would be somewhat more violations 
there in proportion to population. 

(c) Schools: 

(1) City: A number of activities which 
the committee is recommending for schools 
are covered under other subsections of this 
report. 

(2) County: The points mentioned in 
other parts of this report with reference to 
the city school system are applicable as well 
to the county system. It is the feeling of 
the committee that consistent rules should 
apply throughout school systems in the 
county concerning children in trouble and 
concerning treatment programs. As has al- 
ready been mentioned with reference to 
consolidation of police services in dealing 
with children in the city and county, the 
same is true with reference to schools. 

It has come to the committee’s attention 
that there seems to be some opinion on the 
part of some county school district boards, 
as well as their administrators, that they 
have little or no responsibility in their com- 
munity problems bearing upon recreation, 
counseling of troubled children, etc. Lim- 
itations of budget may well account for 
some of this, but efforts should be made to 
have uniform policies throughout the 
county in these matters. 

(d) Juvenile court: 

(1) With the continuing increase in cases 
referred to the juvenile court, consideration 
must be given in the near future to having 
the full time of a judge devoted to juvenile 
matters. Presently, 1 judge spends 2 full 
days a week at the juvenile court, and the 
other spends one-half a day per week. There 
are now over 4,500 delinquency referrals per 
year to the juvenile court plus dependency 
cases, In spite of a well-trained professional 
staff of 28 counselors, it is obvious that a 
half-time judge is insufficient. 

(2) The use of independent, legally trained 
referees should be available in case of need. 
Supervising counselors are now acting as 
referees in preliminary matters to carry part 
of the load. Even with a full-time judge in 
the future, there may be need for referees to 
handle traffic matters and make certain pre- 
liminary decisions. If referees are needed, 
we recommend that they be legally trained, 
independent of any responsibilities at the 
juvenile court other than judicial, and given 
only a limited jurisdiction subject to review 
by the judge of the juvenile court. 

(3) A deputy district attorney should be 
appointed for half-time duty at the juvenile 
court as a legal adviser to the juvenile court 
and its staff, and as a prosecutor for some 
cases. Present law provides that the district 
attorney shall serve the juvenile court, but 
the district attorney’s budget does not spe- 
cifically provide for such a deputy, with the 
result that in some cases the judge is acting 
as legal counsel, prosecutor, and judge. The 
Judges at the juvenile court have protested 
this. Such a deputy district attorney should 
have an office at the court and be available 
there half time for advice and service. 

(4) Counselors and staff: The juvenile 
court counseling staff has generally kept pace 
with the increase in cases referred to the 
court, and the county commissioners should 
be commended for having made this possible 
through budget increases. It must be ex- 
pected that additions to the staff, and possi- 
bly even to the excellent Juvenile Detention 
Home, will be required. 

9. We recommend that direct social work 
service be given each school, and that the 
schools should plan on the minimum of 1 
trained school social worker for each 1,000 
students. 

Since the 1920's the Portland public schools 
have had a school social work program be- 
cause it has been recognized that many of 
the aggressive nonconforming children are 
identified early in their school life, and that 
teachers need to know more about these chil- 
dren and often feel the need for more help 
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than can be given in the classroom setting. 
The full potential of this program is de- 
scribed more completely in a later recom- 
mendation. At this time, there are 17 school 
social workers giving a limited service di- 
rectly to 38 elementary schools, and 43 
schools are given no direct service, but are 
on a referral service basis. No service is 
available to the high schools except through 
referral. 

Closely allied with the need for more school 
social workers is the great advantage to be 
gained from better training of teachers in 
the field of child behavior and guidance. 
Teacher training curriculums need to include 
carefully integrated courses so as to prepare 
teachers to recognize emotional disturbances 
in children in the early elementary grades 
and in how to use the services of the school 
social worker and other helpful resources 
to serve the child and his family. Both 
teachers and principals should have refresher 
courses of such a nature as part of summer- 
school work and also as an in-service train- 


<< We recommend additional child-guid- 
ance clinics in the community. 

Ten years ago when the Community Child 
Guidance Clinic was established upon the 
recommendation and through the efforts pri- 
marily of the community council (Council of 
Social Agencies), it was recognized that it 
could serve only about one-third of the need 
in this county. In light of the population 
growth and experience verifying the amount 
of need (one-third) which the clinic can 
serve, it is more apparent each day and more 
urgent that additional child-guidance pro- 
grams be established. Three or four auspices 
could well take such steps, namely: The 
Multnomah County Public Welfare Depart- 
ment; the Portland public schools; the juve- 
nile court; and the county health depart- 
ment or a joint city-county health depart- 
ment program. We commend to each of 
these units of government responsibility for 
laying plans to inaugurate an additional 
adequate child guidance treatment program. 

11. Workloads should be reasonable and 
salaries should be commensurate with train- 
ing and experience for other competitive 
fields if well-qualified people are to function 
efficiently and not leave this field. 

The committee united in emphasizing the 
fact that a thorough study should be made 
of the salary scales of those who are work- 
ing with youth and that adjustments be 
made to bring lagging areas into focus with 
the national level. 

Evidence indicates that at present quali- 
fled personnel are being lost to the Port- 
land-Multnomah area because of inadequate 
compensation, and that new workers in the 
field are not being attracted because of the 
existing pay scales. Salaries for those work- 
ing in the area of juvenile delinquency 
should be such that they will both attract 
and hold the best workers. Immediate steps 
should be taken along these lines. 

12. Specific legislation needed. 

(a) Smoking: 

(1) The city ordinance which prohibits 
use of tobacco by those under 21 should be 
repealed. This would leave in uniform ef- 
fect the State law which prohibits use of 
tobacco by minors under 18. 

(2) However, repealing the city ordinance 
alone will not solve the problem. Law en- 
forcement officials are practically unani- 
mous in declaring that this is a most dif- 
ficult law to enforce. Many high-school and 
college students are regularly smoking in 
public as well as in private. 

Complete disregard of the law of the land 
in one regard leads very easily to disregard 
of other laws. The juvenile who is easily 
swayed and emotionally disturbed may thus 
learn disrespect for all law. Many parents 
smoke. Movie, television and sports idols 
make dally appearances in advertising medi- 
ums to tell others to smoke the brand they 
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have smoked for many years. Try then to tell 
a teen-ager that only the cheap and dissi- 
pated smoke. A realistic approach must take 
into consideration the question of lowering of 
ages under all laws. Any lowering of age 
should take into consideration health and 
safety education. 

(b) Loitering: We recommend amend- 
ment of the city and State vagrancy laws 
to include loitering in and around school 
premises during school hours. 

Limiting the use of school grounds and 
buildings during school hours to people who 
have legitimate business is a vexing prob- 
lem. Too often, young people not enrolled 
in school congregate within a block or two 
of the school grounds in automobiles, driv- 
ing around the school premises annoying 
or distracting the students. They are also 
at times brazen enough to go into the school 
premises and mix, loiter and trespass on the 
premises during school hours. Under the 
existing laws, no arrest can be made for 
simply loitering or trespassing on school 
premises at any time because these grounds 
are considered public. 

School principals have attempted to post 
in school building entrances notices to 
visitors to report at the main offce. How- 
ever, these rules are not enforceable. Un- 
authorized driving on school grounds is not 
specifically covered by any trespass ordinance 
or State statute. 

Experience teaches that those who loiter 
and trespass invariably are found in the 
company of truants. A loitering statute 
would also afford the police an opportunity 
to check on any person suspected of being 
a sex deviate who is hanging around the 
schools, 

(c) Use of return checks prohibited: It 
is recommended that a “no passout checks” 
law be enacted and uniformly enforced. 

In the city of Portland, ordinance 20-2907 
provides: “No person shall give to any person 
leaving such dance hall a return check or 
other token whereby readmission to such 
dance hall can be obtained without the 
payment of a fee the same as on original 
admission. No person leaving such hall shall 
receive any such ticket or token or gain re- 
admission without paying the same fee as 
upon original admission.” 

No similar provision obtains under State 
law, and as a result, uniform enforcement 
of no passout check requirements outside 
the city is impossible. Patrons may leave 
at any time to go to their cars for various 
and obvious reasons and return. Drunken- 
ness, as well as immorality, is often the 
result. 

Law-enforcement officials contacted by this 
committee feel that a uniform law similar 
to the one in use by the city of Portland 
would help. 

13. Prevention: Central services, case plan- 
ning and treatment: 

In addition to the coordination of agency 
program activities that the community coun- 
cil carries on, there is a need for specific 
case planning among the agencies concerned 
about a particular child and his family 
where delinquency is either a potential or 
actual problem. The best way to carry out 
this responsibility is still unknown, but ex- 
perience in our own community, as well as 
in others, indicates that the following points 
need to be considered: 

(a) A small percentage of the families in 
a community account for the major work- 
load of agencies involved with juvenile de- 
linquency—in several cities approximately 6 
percent of the families account for 55 to 70 
percent of the caseloads. 

(b) Family patterns tend to be repeated 
from generation to generation. It is ex- 
tremely important to find successful ways 
of helping children in these families to 
change the basic family pattern as they 
marry and have children of their own. 
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(c) Too often, one agency after another 
has worked with one or more members of 
these families without really succeeding in 
helping the family to become socially re- 
habilitated and strong enough to avoid suc- 
ceeding breakdowns and difficulties. 

(d) Recently, experience in St. Paul, New 
York City, and other cities indicates that 
greater success may be achieved with these 
“hard core” families if central case plan- 
ning, reporting and treatment efforts go on 
steadily among the agencies involved with 
a particular family. 

(e) More specifically, this means that 
with each case one agency should be pri- 
marily responsible for coordinating the case 
planning and for seeing that all agencies in- 
terested in this family coordinate and clear 
their activities with each other. This also 
means that no agency endeavoring to help 
the family would drop or discontinue its ef- 
forts, except as the central case planning 
indicated some other approach should be 
tried. The community council should call 
together the appropriate agencies to deter- 
mine what system should be developed for 
the efficient exchange of information on 
cases. We should not lose track of unsolved 
problems. 

(f) Centralizing responsibility for case 
planning is dificult. Presumably a different 
agency might carry the primary responsi- 
bility in different case situations. Overall, 
however, it seems advisable to have one 
organization or agency responsible, either 
for carrying central case planning, or for 
seeing to it that another agency has ac- 
cepted such a responsibility. It is suggested 
that in our community the logical place to 
lodge the overall responsibility so far as 
school children are concerned is with the 
school social work program, providing it 
can be greatly expanded. The school is the 
one organization in the community that 
deals with most of the children and is in 
contact with them daily. It is in the best 
position to know of the headway or improve- 
ment the child is making. It does not lose 
track of the child and it must of necessity 
be concerned with the child’s development 
from 6 to 18 years of age. 

(g) It should be emphasized again that 
the community should know that not all 
families can be helped with present knowl- 
edge and social work skills. More needs to 
be learned before any system can assure 
results in every case, and the public should 
be aware of that. Social agencies should 
strive to use their contacts with families 
or children as a way of developing sufficient 
relationship so that help can be given and 
used constructively. 

(h) It is recognized, too, that prevention 
work is needed often before children are of 
school age and with adults before they have 
children, This means, of course, that the 
prevention program should not be left en- 
tirely to any one institution such as the 
schools, but that every agency should be 
backed up with public encouragement in its 
efforts at prevention and at hanging on to 
families where it may be of constructive 
help. 

Iv 


The foregoing report, constituting some 
20 specific recommendations, is directed to 
several agencies of government and other 
community organizations. They may well 
create momentary interest and comment in 
the press and community, and they may stir 
some people or agencies to action. At best, 
however, a good number of them may not 
be considered and as a result be lost unless 
some organized effort is made to implement 
them by follow-up action. Furthermore, 
there is constant progress made 
through research and experience which can 
be quite beneficial if it is applied to actual 
local situations with their ever-changing 
needs, 
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The conclusion is inescapable that if the 
most good is to be obtained from this study, 
the present and potential resources of the 
community, and advancements in knowl- 
edge, someone or some group needs to have 
the responsibility for carrying on and fol- 
lowing through. 

Therefore, to effect these ends, your com- 
mittee finally recommends the creation of a 
Metropolitan Youth Commission established 
by official ordinance and resolution of the 
city and county. The ordinance and resolu- 
tion should define objectives and authority. 
Such a commission should consist of some 
15 citizens who are interested in problems of 
youth, and some of them should be from 
agencies working with youth. The commis- 
sion can accomplish little unless it is reason- 
ably financed and staffed. We recommend 
a competent, trained, and experienced di- 
rector, and at least one office assistant with 
space to operate. Such commissions are 
being rapidly set up in metropolitan areas 
throughout the country as a result of the 
same types of study as that made by this 
committee.* 

Committee members: Senior Major Leon- 
ard Adams, Dr. Winfield C. Arn, William H. 
Boone, Capt. Elizabeth Brown, Frank E. 
Brown, Lt. Edward J. Carney, Dr. Leslie M. 
Chase, Dr. Kenneth A. Erickson, Louis N. 
Gallo, Mrs. Emery Ingham, Rev. Elwood 
Marvin, Gordon Raney, Dr. Edward Scott, 
Leonard S. Shoen, Sol Stern, Rev. Martin 
Thielen, John Whitelaw, Don Willner, Ed- 
ward J. Wilson, and Judge Virgil Langtry, 
chairman. 

Members who did not serve through the 
entire study: Mrs. Margaret Bishop, Rev. Fred 
Broad, C. D. Burt, Mrs. Frances Matthew, 
Rev. Joseph Neuville, G. H. Oberteuffer, Rob- 
ert J. Rickett, R. E. Schedeen. 

Consultants: Albert Green, Sgt. Ralph 
Kennedy, Lt. John P. Kraynak, Gus B. Lange, 
Dorothea Lensch, Lt. Col. John H. Neilson. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the thor- 
ough study and analysis and the recom- 
mended program outlined by the Port- 
land-Multnomah Citizens Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency proved to me to be 
very impressive. I wish to commend all 
the members of the committee and par- 
ticularly its chairman for giving gener- 
ously of their time and energy to the 
collection of data, exchange of ideas and 
formulation of policies. 

The proposals made by the committee 
are of such a positive nature that I am 
convinced that when properly imple- 
mented and carried out, the Portland 
and Multnomah County area might well 
serve as a model or example for other 
cities and counties of the State of Ore- 
gon and of the entire Nation. 

I think it is particularly important 
that the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, including the Senate Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency, under the chairmanship of my 
esteemed friend, Tom HENNINGS, should 
study the report of this Portland citi- 
zens’ committee very carefully. The re- 
port contains a wealth of information. 
Its analysis of basic problems and reme- 
dies, its reference to changes in laws and 
administrative regulations of public 
agencies, and its discussion of the organ- 
ization of the Metropolitan Youth Com- 


For information, see June 1957 bulletin, 
How Cities Control Juvenile Delinquency, of 
the American Municipal Association. For 
authority of county and city to cooperate 
such a project, see ORS 190.110. . 
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mission, should be of vital interest to all 
who are fervently seeking a real solution 
to the growing problem of juvenile de- 
linquency in our Nation. 

No discussion of this subject would be 
complete without a reference to the bill 
H. R. 652 that was introduced on the 
House side by one of my very able col- 
leagues in the House, Congresswoman 
EDITH GREEN, herself a resident of Port- 
land and Multnomah County. On the 
first day of the present Congress, EDITH 
GREEN introduced her bill, H, R. 652, des- 
ignated as the “Delinquent Children’s 
Act of 1957,” which, in my opinion, is an 
outstanding piece of proposed legislation. 
If adopted, this proposal for assistance 
to and cooperation with the States in 
strengthening and improving their pro- 
grams for dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency, would be of tremendous help to 
the entire Nation. It is my hope that 
before the adjournment of the present 
Congress action will be taken to pass 
urgently needed legislation of this type. 
Our young people constitute the Nation’s 
most valuable assets. There can be no 
legislation of greater significance than 
that which seeks to promote the well- 
being of the youth of our Nation. 


REPLY OF PROF. W. F. HAMILTON 
TO ANTIVIVISECTIONIST MONO- 
GRAPH 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a communication from a pro- 
fessor in the department of physiology of 
the Medical College of Georgia, who is 
of the opinion that I have done him an 
injustice by inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, a monograph protesting 
certain experiments on animals carried 
on by the professor and several of his 
associates. 

The material was inserted at the re- 

quest of individuals who are deeply 
concerned over the possibility that in- 
humane practices are being followed in 
numerous instances by medical scien- 
tists in research projects involving ani- 
mals. 
In a letter dated March 6, 1958, Prof. 
W. F. Hamilton protested the state- 
ments contained in the antivivisectionist 
monograph, and supplies certain com- 
ments in answer to the charges made by 
the antivivisectionists. He also criti- 
cized me for having inserted this item in 
the RECORD. 

In registering his criticism against my 
placing these materials in the RECORD 
Professor Hamilton, like several other 
medical scientists, failed to appreciate 
the fact that individuals who hold views 
that are vigorously opposed by the medi- 
cal scientists are nevertheless entitled to 
be heard by the legislative branch of 
their Government. When I inserted, by 
request, materials supplied by the anti- 
vivisectionists I merely implemented 
their right to be heard on a subject they 
honestly believe needs a thorough airing. 

I am pleased to do for Professor Ham- 
ilton what I did for those who objected 
to the experiments he conducted. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
Professor Hamilton’s letter be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEDICAL COLLEGE oF GEORGIA, 
Augusta, Ga., March 6, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Morse: I have long admired your 
liberal and statesmanlike attitude toward na- 
tional and international affairs. I am greatly 
chagrined to hear that you—perhaps un- 
knowingly—have joined forces with the 
groundswell of anti-intellectualism which 
has been so important in stultifying educa- 
tion and progress in our country. You seem 
to have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
scurrilous slander of me and my colleagues 
without investigating the truth of the state- 
ments made and without inquiring of us as 
to how our work is justified. 

I refer to a statement appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD entitled “A New Ex- 
periment To Observe the Deaths of Animals 
Whose Hind Legs Have Been Beaten to Pulp.” 
The implication is that we beat the dogs 
nearly to death and sadistically watch them 
die in an orgy of cruelty. 

The truth of the matter is that the dogs 
were anesthetized and not allowed to come 
out from under pain killing drugs before they 
were killed. No cruelty whatever was in- 
volved at any time. 

The experiments were performed in the 
hope of finding why animals and people die 
from crush injury and how this death can be 
prevented. The results of this and similar 
experiments done in other laboratories have 
given us understanding of these matters so 
that it has been possible to reduce the death 
rate of the wounded in the Korean campaign 
so substantially that thousands of wounded 
soldiers are now alive who would have been 
dead if World War II death rates had pre- 
vailed. 

I hope that you will see fit to publish the 
above in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yours truly, 
W. F. HAMILTON. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 16, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 280. An act for the relief of Agapito 
Jorolan; 

S. 1708. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to children born out of 
wedlock,” approved January 11, 1951; 

S. 1841. An act to authorize the District 
of Columbia Board of Education to employ 
retired teachers as substitute teachers in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia; 

S. 1843. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Recreation Board for the 
District of Columbia, to define its duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 29, 1942; 

S. 2230. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
Charlotte Rudland Dansie Association; 

S. 2725. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Council of 
Negro Women, Inc., in the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

S. 3243. An act to permit certain foreign 
students to attend the District of Columbia 
Teachers College on the same basis as a 
resident of the District of Columbia. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on tomorrow, we do not expect the 
Senate to act on any business, Of course, 
there will be opportunity for Senators 
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to make insertions in the Recorp and to 
make statements; but we do not expect 
that any yea-and-nay votes will be taken, 
or that any business will be transacted. 

Senators have been very diligent and 
have worked very hard and long, and I 
appreciate their courtesy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 


DEATH OF SENATOR SCOTT, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it is with 
profound regret and sorrow that I convey 
to the Senate the sad, shocking tidings 
that my able and distinguished colleague 
and long-time friend, Senator W. KERR 
Scott, of North Carolina, died late this 
afternoon at the Alamance County Gen- 
eral Hospital, at Burlington, N. C., where 
he had been undergoing treatment for a 
heart attack suffered during the Easter 
recess. 

The leadership have advised me that 
later a date will be set for the holding, 
at an appropriate time, of a memorial 
service in the Senate. 

I now submit and ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 290) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. W. KERR 
Scorr, late a Senator from the State of North 
Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of Senators be 
appointed by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased Senator, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until tomorrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 7 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
‘Thursday, April 17, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Deuteronomy 33:25: As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be. 

Almighty God, grant that in these 
Strange and strenuous times, we may 
constantly and confidently avail our- 
selves of Thy divine wisdom which does 
Fat err and the strength which does not 
alter. 
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We penitently confess that again and 
again we are more conscious of our per- 
plexities than we are of Thy gracious 
providence. 

May we not be cowardly when we ought 
to be courageous nor confused when we 
ought to be calm and never fickle when 
we ought to be faithful. 

Help us to labor earnestly and pray 
fervently for the coming of that blessed 
day when men and nations shall give 
allegiance to the King of kings who rules 
not with the rod of iron but with the 
scepter of justice, righteousness, mercy, 
and love. 

Hear us in Hisname. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following. title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 77. Concurrent resolution to 
extend greetings to the Federal Legislature 
of the West Indies. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1708. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to children born out of 
wedlock,” approved January 11, 1951. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARL- 
son members of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, as 
provided for in the act of August 5, 1939, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the United 
States Government,” for the disposition 
of executive papers referred to in the 
report of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 58-11, 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE 
RIVERS AND HARBORS OMNIBUS 
BILL 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been very few blows at the 
heart of water development and flood 
control in the United States that rank 
with the one which was struck yesterday 
by the President when he vetoed the 
rivers and harbors omnibus bill, which 
had been passed overwhelmingly by this 
Congress. With that veto the chances 
of hundreds of communities across this 
country to have projects that have been 
approved by the Army Engineers, by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress 
were substantially and detrimentally af- 
fected. By that veto the will of the Con- 
gress to establish new standards that 
will make possible a much more effective 
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flood control and water development pro- 
gram was also obstructed. By that veto 
the President asserted that he will not 
permit this Congress to legislate and 
work its will even to the extent of 6 per- 
cent of an omnibus bill for authorization 
of rivers and harbors projects in this 
country. By that veto the President has 
demonstrated that he intends to dic- 
tate policy in this field in the future 
unless this Congress overrides the veto, 
as I hope it will. 

Mr, Speaker, it is difficult to under- 
stand the reasoning of a Chief Executive 
who asks this Congress to give him a 
$4 billion blank check for foreign 
aid, permitting him to initiate expen- 
sive foreign river and harbor projects 
without any Congressional review what- 
soever, and who then refuses to Congress 
its right to use its own judgment on 
6 percent of a rivers and harbors bill for 
our own country. 

This veto must be overridden by this 
Congress, if Congressional prerogatives 
have any significance at all today. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House 
Small Business Committee may sit this 
afternoon and tomorrow afternoon dur- 
ing general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF S. 497 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to commend President Eisen- 
hower for vetoing S. 497, which would 
authorize the spending of $1.7 billion on 
various rivers and harbors and flood 
control projects. 

While there are sound projects in the 
bill, there is no question that there are 
entirely too many provisions which can- 
not be justified on the basis of ratio of 
benefit to cost. In his veto message, the 
President properly enumerated a num- 
ber of objectionable provisions, includ- 
ing three projects estimated to cost 
about $115 million, which the reports of 
the Corps of Engineers show have ab- 
solutely no economic justification, 

The President’s arguments against the 
bill are sound, and I am in full agree- 
ment with his views. As the RECORD will 
show, I voted against S. 497 when it was 
before the House, for the reasons stated, 
and I will vote to uphold the President 
if an attempt is made to override the 
veto. 

Once again, I commend him for block- 
ing this unwarranted raid upon the tax- 
payers. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
exception to the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma concerning 
the veto of the President. I believe there 
was much justification for the Presi- 
dent’s action. Of course, Iam happy to 
see that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] is in agreement with the Presi- 
dent, at least in this one instance. The 
gentleman from Iowa has ably given the 
reasons for the veto. 

I happen to have a project in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Con- 
necticut which is the Bridgeport Har- 
bor project. This is a sound project. It 
is a project approved by the Chief of 
Engineers and by the Bureau of the 
Budget. It has been twice approved by 
this Congress and has failed of enact- 
ment because of a Presidential veto. 

Today I am introducing a bill, an indi- 
vidual, special bill, to authorize the 
modification of the Bridgeport Harbor. 
I hope the Committee on Public Works 
will consider this bill and any others 
like it that may be introduced and take 
quick and favorable action on it. It is 
long overdue. The economy of the en- 
tire Bridgeport area is involved. 


STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, years ago, I 
played golf with a fellow who shot con- 
sistently in the middle eighties. That 
is good golf by my standards and, by his 
standards, too, for he played for years 
with other 80 to 90 shooters and ap- 
peared to enjoy himself thoroughly. 

One day, however, everything seemed 
to break right for him. He turned ina 
74—a personal record. 

On the following Saturday he went 
around in 83—really a bit better than his 
average score—but he immediately 
grumbled that he was “off his game.” 
He is still grumbling, for I am afraid 
that something nearer 74 has become his 
notion of what is normal for him, at 
* when he is talking to others about 

Could it possibly be that some of the 
Isolated and anguished howls we hear 
today come from some who, having once 
done so, feel they should shoot a busi- 
ness or an economic 74, day in and day 
out, indefinitely? 

During World War II some of us 
chuckled over the story of a young lieu- 
tenant, not long off the farm, who found 
himself riding in a Pullman for the first 
time. Nearing his destination, his em- 
barrassment grew, for while he wanted 
to appear a man of the world, he had 
not the remotest idea how much to tip 
the Pullman porter. Being a direct 
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young fellow, when the porter came to 
assist him with bags and coat, the lieu- 
tenant asked him straight out what he 
received, on the average, asatip. With- 
out batting an eye, the porter came back, 
“$2, suh.” 

Stunned, but trying desperately not to 
show it, the young lieutenant fished two 
bills out of his pocket and handed them 
over, at which the porter’s eyes widened 
with respect. “Thank you, boss,” he 
said, you're the first gentlemen in 18 
months to come up to my average.” 


RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not my habit to attempt to answer any of 
my colleagues, but I cannot help but take 
exception to the remarks of my good 
friend, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EpMonpson] who is a member of the 
Committee on Public Works and who has 
just criticized the President for vetoing 
the pork barrel legislation known as the 
rivers and harbors bill, S. 497. 

Iam sure that my distinguished friend 
from Oklahoma recognizes now that it 
does not pay to put rotten apples in a 
barrel of good ones. Most of the projects 
in the bill are meritorious and were 
recommended according to established 
procedure. But what happened? Some 
few Members of Congress who could not 
get their projects recommended accord- 
ing to law by the Army Engineers, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of 
the Budget, insisted on putting their 
projects into the bill regardless of their 
adverse effect on the approved projects. 
The President could not do anything else 
but veto a bill of nearly a billion and a 
half dollars because there were approxi- 
mately $349 million worth of projects in 
the legislation that have not been ap- 
proved or recommended by the proper 
departments of this Government. So 
some of those who put in the bill their 
projects that were not recommended 
should now go to the Members whose 
projects were legitimate ones and humbly 
apologize. 


AMENDING SECTION 161, REVISED 
STATUTES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 514) 
providing for the consideration of 
H. R. 2767, a bill to amend section 161 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
the authority of Federal officers and 
agencies to withhold information and 
limit the availability of records, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2767) to amend section 161 of the 
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Revised Statutes with respect to the author- 
ity of Federal officers and agencies to with- 
hold information and limit the availability 
of records. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Government Operations, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, before 
commencing debate on the rule, I wish 
to make a unanimous consent request. 
After discussion with the managers of 
the bill, both on the majority and on 
the minority side, and the leadership on 
both sides, I ask unanimous consent that 
on page 1, line 9, after the words “not 
to exceed” the words “one hour” be 
stricken and the words “two hours” be 
inserted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to add that the minority agrees with 
that request and supports the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was amended accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 514 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 2767, to amend section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to the 
authority of Federal officers and agencies 
to withhold information and limit the 
availability of records. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement which has just been 
entered into, the rule, which is an open 
rule, provides for 2 hours of general de- 
bate. 


The section which the bill proposes to 
amend is as follows: 

The head of each department is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with law, for the government of his de- 
partment, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks, the distribution and performance of 
its business, and the custody, use, and pres- 
ervation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it. 


The amendment provides that “This 
section does not authorize the with- 
holding of information from the public 
or limiting the availability of records to 
the public.” 

Before the Rules Committee there was 
no controversy over the rule. With the 
change in time just agreed to, I gather 
there is no controversy about the 
adoption of the rule now, and I therefore 
reserve the balance of my time. 


J 


~ 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bo..tne] has so ably stated, this reso- 
lution would make in order H. R. 2767, 
a bill to amend one of the oldest statutes 
on our Federal books. It is a bill in 
which the press of the Nation has been 
greatly interested for many years. The 
legislation has the support of such or- 
ganizations as the national journal- 
istic fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi, and 
practically every newspaper and maga- 
zine publisher and reporter in the 
United States. It is called the freedom- 
of-information bill, or amendment. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, although there were filed 
with the report by 2 individuals addi- 
tional views; 1 by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman], who will speak 
on the bill, and the other by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], 
who will also speak on the measure. 

What this bill does is to amend Re- 
vised Statute 161, which was adopted in 
the first session of the First Congress 
of the United States back in 1789 as a 
housekeeping provision. I want to read 
the original law: 

The head of each department is authorized 
to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent 
with law, for the government of his de- 
partment, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks, the distribution and performance of 
its business, and the custody, use, and pres- 
ervation of the records, papers, and prop- 
erty appertaining to it. 


That is the original statute which has 
been on the books since the creation of 
this Government. It appears this sec- 
tion has been used too often by too many 
Government departments, agencies, and 
Officials as an excuse for withholding 
information from the general public. 
So, an amendment to that section has 
been proposed. It is a very simple 
amendment, a 1-line amendment, which 
will add this 1 sentence: 

This section does not authorize the with- 
holding of information from the public or 
1 the availability of records to the 
P . 


That simply means that the public 
and the press may have access to the 
ordinary records of the average depart- 
ment and agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment; the right to know, in other words, 
the right to learn what is going on. I 
must point out that this amendment 
does not in any way affect some 78 sep- 
arate statutes, which do provide for the 
secrecy of many Government records, 
such as income tax returns, and other 
similar records. 

I do not believe the amendment inter- 
feres in any way with the long-estab- 
lished custom which has lasted, for many 
many years, since Washington’s time 
perhaps, whereby the President can, in 
the public interest, or as a matter of 
national security, refuse to divulge cer- 
tain information, or to permit those in 
the executive branch of the Government 
to make available to the public informa- 
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tion which in his judgment he believes 
would be detrimental to the welfare of 


this country. 
Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HYDE. In view of what the gen- 
tleman has just said with respect to the 
laws which it does not repeal, and I also 
gather from the reading of the report 
and the hearings that it is not the inten- 
tion to reveal such things as income tax 
returns, FBI files, or things like that and 
other matters of security, would it not be 
better to spell that out by simply adding 
to what you have here in the amend- 
ment the language “where not incon- 
sistent with law”, so it cannot be used as 
an excuse by some officials for giving out 
information which they should not give 
out? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me con- 
tinue and explain that, if I may, to the 
gentleman. 

It is the opinion of our committee— 
certainly it is my opinion and my inter- 
pretation of this amendment, that it 
would still be a violation of law for any 
agency of Goyernment or any Govern- 
ment official to make public any of the 
records for which secrecy is provided by 
any of some 78 separate statutes. 

It would also, in my opinion, in no 
way affect the right of the President, 
which he at least exerts, and which the 
Attorney General claims he has, and 
over which there has been a great dis- 
pute with Congress at times, as to his 
right to withhold information from the 
public or from legislative bodies. It is 
my understanding the gentlemen from 
Michigan, both Mr. Meraner and Mr. 
HorrMan, will present amendments to 
clarify this amendment so as to make 
definite just exactly what the statute 
will do, as the gentleman from Mary- 
land has suggested. 

As far as I am concerned, and I think 
as far as the members of the committee 
are concerned, if any clarifying amend- 
ment can be prepared that will further 
protect the proper interests of the 
United States in security cases and 
other matters, where it is the desire of 
the Congress, or under the statutory 
laws that grant and permit secrecy, 
such amendments will be acceptable. I 
know that members of the press, repre- 
sentatives of the various press organiza- 
tions of the country, have testified they 
in no way want to use this new amend- 
ment to the law to obtain any informa- 
tion that would in any way be injurious 
to the United States. So I say in re- 
spect to both these gentlemen, who have 
given great study to this problem, that 
I hope they will have amendments 
worthy of the consideration of this 
House. Does that answer the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 
I gather from what the gentleman says 
there will be no objection to such an 
amendment clarifying the point I have 
made. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It wants to be 
a clarifying amendment. I would not 
support any amendment I thought 
would protect the continued practice 
which now exists of departments cover- 
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ing up and withholding information 
which might be critical of the depart- 
ment, but in no way injurious to the 
security of this country. 

Mr. HYDE. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I just wanted to make sure how 
the gentleman felt. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I believe, as a 
newspaper publisher, as well as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, that the people of the 
United States have the right to know; 
and as long as we have a freedom of the 
press provision in the Constitution, and 
if we are to continue to have a free 
press, we must guarantee to the press 
the right to obtain information on pub- 
lic matters. I point out again that 
there is nothing in this bill which would 
prove in any way injurious to, or that 
would endanger, the security of the 
country, or its best interests; and cer- 
tainly, the press of the Nation does not 
ask such a privilege. The only thing 
the press wants is the right to know, and 
for the American people to know, what 
is going on in these departments and 
agencies, and to do away with some of 
these secrecy orders and regulations 
which have nothing to do with the na- 
tional defense or national security. 

I am sure attention will be given to 
any amendments which may be of- 
fered by the two gentlemen from Mich- 
igan, both of whom are distinguished 
members of the committee which con- 
sidered this legislation, and who have 
ie? a great deal of time and study on 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and also to revise and extend the 
remarks I will make in general debate 
on the bill H. R. 2767 and to include ex- 
traneous matter in those remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich. 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Ohio has 
pretty well covered the attitude that the 
Government Operations Committee took 
with respect to this legislation. So far 
as I know there is no opposition to the 
general purpose of the legislation which 
is simply to take away from officials in 
the executive branch of the Government 
one of the crutches they have used in 
the past for denying information to the 
general public. The only debate that 
was had in committee and the only 
matter in controversy between myself 
and the sponsors of the measure is the 
question of the wording of the legisla- 
tion. 

As the gentleman from Ohio pointed 
out in his colloquy with the gentleman 
from Maryland, no one in our commit- 
tee has any intention, so far as I am 
aware, of affecting the 78 statutes, or 
whatever the number may be, under 
which the departments and agencies in 
the executive branch of the Government 
are authorized to withhold information. 
The only objective of the Government 
Operations Committee and the sponsors 
of the bill, as has been explained in de- 
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bate, and as contained in the report of 
the committee, is to remove this partic- 
ular authority that the officials have 
claimed gives them the right to with- 
hold information from the public. In 
other words, H. R. 2767 is to be confined 
to section 161 of the revised statutes, 
and is not intended to affect any other 
law or any other right that may exist 
in the executive department with re- 
spect to secrecy or the withholding of 
information from the public. That was 
not clear until the matter was discussed 
in the committee. 

I offered an amendment in committee 
which I thought would strengthen the 
bill by making the language clearer and 
would prevent any misinterpretation by 
a court if the matter gets into a litigated 
status subsequently. I do not particu- 
larly appreciate having people charge 
me with being opposed to the legislation 
when my objective is to perfect it. I 
think we have an obligation here as leg- 
islators to see that our language and the 
expression of our intent are just as clear 
in the statute as we can make it. I do 
not think there is any language that is 
sacred and beyond being touched. I do 
not care how widely the matter has been 
publicized throughout the country, we 
should make our intention as plain as 
we can. If there is ambiguity or if 
there is a possibility that a court may 
misconstrue what we state, it is our ob- 
ligation as legislators to make that lan- 
guage as clear as we possibly can. That 
is my one and only purpose in offering 
the amendment, 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt that I will have 
much support for my amendment, even 
though I think it is right, because, un- 
fortunately, there has grown up a tend- 
ency when a bill is introduced to get 
public support behind it or the support of 
groups and to put pressure upon the 
Members of Congress to “pass this meas- 
ure without amendment,” not without 
crippling amendments but without even 
a perfecting amendment. I do not doubt 
that many Members of this House have 
received communications from their 
editors back home urging them to oppose 
any amendments. They will follow those 
instructions, undoubtedly, but I do think 
they ought to pay attention to the debate 
and do their job here, which is to make 
legislative intent as plain as we can. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to discuss 
the possible misinterpretation of this 
very simple one-sentence bill at this 
time, but I shall do so in general debate. 
I hope there will be enough Members on 
the floor so that we really can give some 
consideration to this measure and make 
this bill the best bill we can make it. I 
want to make clear again that I do not 
know of anyone on the committee who is 
opposed to the purpose of this legisla- 
tion, and anyone who offers an amend- 
ment should not be tarred with some 
sinister purpose of defeating the meas- 
ure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say he did not know of any- 
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one on the committee who was opposed to 
the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. MEADER., That was my state- 
ment. 

Maybe Iam mistaken. Maybe the gen- 
tleman is opposed to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not opposed to 
the announced purpose, which is to end 
the abuse which has been customary in 
the departments, but I sure am opposed 
to the adoption of this type of legislation 
which would destroy the prerogative, the 
authority, granted to all of the executive 
departments by the Constitution itself. 

Mr. MEADER. I did not mean to un- 
dertake to state the position of anyone 
else with respect to this bill. I know 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] is capable of stating his own 
position. I may have misinterpreted 
what I understood to be his position in 
the committee, in support of the objec- 
tive as I have described it, namely, to 
take away from the Officials of the 
executive branch of the Government 
section 161 as a basis for withholding 
information. If the gentleman is op- 
posed to that purpose, I did not under- 
stand it so in the committee, but I will 
let him make his own statement on that. 
So far as I know, no one else opposes the 
objective of the legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the objective is to 
cure an evil which now exists, I am with 
you, but if it is what I think it is, if the 
result is what I think it will be and as a 
political attack on the administration, I 
sure am against it. This bill is an at- 
tempt by the Congress to invade and take 


over a function, an activity, of the 
executive department. 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 


have no further requests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2767) to amend section 
161 of the Revised Statutes with respect 
to the authority of Federal officers and 
agencies to withhold information and 
limit the availability of records. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2767, with Mr. 
NATCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quo- 
rum is not present. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 41] 
Allen, III. Blitch B 
Auchincloss Brown, Mo, Celler 
Barden Buckley Cretella 
Barrett Burdick Dies 
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Diggs Kean Radwan 
Eberharter Kee Riley 

Engle Keogh Roberts 
Gordon Lafore Scott, Pa. 
Grant LeCompte Sheppard 
Gray Lennon Shuford 
Green, Oreg. McMillan Sieminski 
Gubser Macdonald Utt 

Gwinn Madden Widnall 
Hays, Ark, Montoya Williams, N. Y. 
Hays, Ohio Mumma Willis 
Holifield Norblad Wilson, Calif 
Holt Powell Withrow 
Jenkins Rabaut 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill H. R. 2767, and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 373 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
3 to be spread upon the Jour- 
nal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss]. 

Mr.MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may need. 

Mr. Chairman, this is really a very 
simple amendment to a very old statute. 
Section 161 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, title 5, United States Code, 
section 22, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, was a simple grant of housekeep- 
ing authority. I think it might be inter- 
esting to read the language: 

The head of each department is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with law, for the government of his de- 
partment, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks, the distribution and performance of 
its business, and the custody, use, and preser- 
vation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it. 


The bill before us proposes merely to 
add this language: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public or limiting 
the availability of records to the public. 


The reason we are offering this amend- 
ment is that the special Government In- 
formation Subcommittee, after almost 3 
years of study, had determined quite 
clearly on the record that numerous de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment have tortured this language into a 
broad authority to withhold information 
from the public and even from the Con- 
gress itself. We did not lightly draft 
this language. While it appears very 
simple, much thought has gone into it. 
The language has been changed at least 
three times. It has been circulated to a 
very distinguished list of attorneys, edu- 
cators, editors, and within the Govern- 
ment itself for comment. 

I think it might be well here to first 
deal with the things that this legislation 
does not do. 

It is confined to amending the lan- 
guage of this section. It does not go to 
any other statutory authority which 
confers upon the departments and agen- 
cies of Government the right to with- 
hold information. It does not go to any 
Executive privilege, if such exists. As 
I understand it, the claim of privilege 
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is supposed to come from some unde- 
fined inherent power. If it exists, then 
it is not subject to modification by stat- 
ute. It does not go to security-sensitive 
information. Whenever a withholding 
is made because the release of infor- 
mation might adversely affect the inter- 
ests of the United States, the Depart- 
ments of Government rely on a different 
authority. This amendment affects 
only nonsensitive nonsecurity informa- 
tion. Nor does it in any way modify the 
authority of the Government to direct 
withholding because the information 
would be injurious to the United States. 

It does not affect the FBI files or the 
access to those files. Again there is 
very adequate statutory authority for 
the safeguarding of that type of infor- 
mation. It does not affect the confiden- 
tial status of information given to the 
Government and carefully detailed in 
title 18, United States Code, section 1905, 
such as trade secrets, processes, opera- 
tions, style of work, or apparatus or the 
identity of confidential statistical data, 
amount or source of income, profit, loss, 
or expenditures. It does not affect the 
confidential treatment of income-tax 
returns. It does not affect more than 75 
additional specific statutory grants of 
authority for the control of information. 

These laws range from national se- 
curity to peanuts. They included: 

National security and defense mat- 
ters. 

Diplomatic codes. 

Inventions. 

Atomic energy information. 

Intelligence. 

Cotton data. 

Tobacco data. 

Information concerning marketing 
agreements. 

Peanut data. 

Sugar data. 

Alien registration records. 

Census information. 

Information accumulated by Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Information obtained from accounts 
and records of natural gas companies. 

Information obtained from accounts 
and records of persons regulated by Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Federal Communications 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Names of borrowers from banks. 

Tax returns. 

Narcotic tax returns. 

Information obtained by Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 

Record of seamen’s discharge books. 

Contracts of motor and water carriers. 

Information from the accounts of mo- 
tor, water and air carriers. 

Information obtained from manufac- 
turers and distributors of explosives. 

Selective service records. 

Information obtained from audit of 
defense contracts. 

Information obtained under the 
Housing and Rent Act, the Export Con- 
trol Act, Defense Production Act, Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

Information concerning civil service 
examinations. 

Crop reports. 

Order and findings as to the removal 
of national bank directors. 
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Security Exchange investment ad- 
visers’ investigations. 

Foreign Service employees corre- 
spondence and records. 

Private shipbuilders’ experiment re- 
sults. 

Veterans’ Bureau files. 

Postal savings deposits. 

Public Health Service records of nar- 
cotic patients. 

It merely defines the intent of the 
Congress which, in 1789, first voted this 
housekeeping authority. This amend- 
ment restores its original intent. It says 
to the departments of Government “if 
you desire to withhold information from 
anyone, including the Congress, then 
seek specific authority.” 

It is a very timid first step in bringing 
order out of a most chaotic field. For 
too long a time, in my judgment, the 
Congress has been willing to permit the 
Executive to determine what people can 
know, and, in fact, what the Congress 
can or should know. 

We hope, as a further work of the sub- 
committee, to deal with some of these 
specific statutory grants, to reevaluate 
them, to determine whether they are 
adequate or if there is a real need for 
them. I hope no one confuses this very 
mild approach with those other prob- 
lems. I hope no one imagines that we 
are trying to open up military secrets, 
secrets of state, or to lay on the record 
all of the information which is acquired 
by the Government. 

I want to emphasize again that that 
is not the intent; that cannot be the ef- 
fect. This deals only with the author- 
ity granted in this section of the code. 
In my judgment and in the judgment 
of a great many others who have devoted 
careful study to this problem, this is the 
minimum expression which the Congress 
should make at this time. I believe the 
language to be clear. I have studied 
carefully the amendments proposed in 
committee. It is my judgment that they 
are not necessary or desirable, and I 
hope that the committee, when they are 
offered, will believe, as I do, that the 
language so carefully put together best 
expresses the intent and best meets the 
needs of the moment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill would ac- 
complish what the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss], the chairman of 
the three-man subcommittee, says it 
will and nothing more, I would be en- 
thusiastically supporting it. However, 
having had some experience with legis- 
lation and with statesmen—not poli- 
ticians—I must take the bill as it is 
written, consider the sources from which 
it came. 

This bill originated with the news- 
paper people, the people who have news 
to sell, the people who assume and to a 
very great degree do speak for the peo- 
ple, and no criticism should or could be 
made here of their activities. We all 
realize that much of the freedom of this 
country exists because we have had a 
free press. We all realize that without 
it and without an informed press, we 
could not make progress, nor could we 
be secure as a nation. 
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The stated purpose of the bill, it has 
been said, is to cure an abuse. But, 
how and where did the legislation origi- 
nate? How have the hearings been car- 
ried on? In the first place, on the com- 
mittee staff, we have three reporters; 
fine, able, aggressive gentlemen, no ques- 
tion about it. But they have directed 
the staff activities from the beginning 
down to today. That is their privilege, 
But, you should remember their back- 
ground and what they want. They are 
first and last lobbyists for the press, 
They are young, ambitious reporters, 
with the fixed conviction that they know 
best how this Government should be op- 
erated. They propose to look at and 
into 78 other statutes and how they are 
administered. Then tell the Congress— 
after they have told the press—how the 
business of the departments should be 
conducted. 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


June 9, 1955, WTI L. Dawson, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, wrote a letter 
to the Honorable Joun E. Moss, a mem- 
ber of that committee, which reads as 
follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: I am asking you to act 
as chairman of the Government Information 
Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee. Other members to 
serve on this special subcommittee are Con- 
gressman DANTE FAscELL and Congressman 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 

Charges have been made that Government 
agencies have denied or withheld pertinent 
and timely information from those who are 
entitled to receive it. These charges include 
the denial of such information to the news- 
papers, to radio, and television broadcasters, 
magazines, and other communication medi- 
ums, to trained and qualified research experts 
and to the Congress. 

In many cases there Is no apparent excuse 
for agencies of the executive branch of 
Government either to withhold such infor- 
mation or to refuse to communicate it when’ 
requested. 

It has also been charged that pressures 
of various sorts have been applied by Gov- 
ernment officials to restrict the flow of in- 
formation and the exchange of opinion 
outside the Government. 

An informed public makes the difference 
between mob rule and democratic govern- 
ment. If the pertinent and necessary infor- 
mation on governmental activities is denied 
the public, the result is a weakening of the 
democratic process and the ultimate atrophy 
of our form of government. 

Accordingly, I am asking your subcom- 
mittee to make such an investigation as 
will verify or refute these charges. In mak- 
ing such investigation you are requested to 
study the operation of the agencies and 
officials in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining the efficiency and economy of such 
operation in the field of information both 
intragovernmental and extragovernmental 
With this guiding purpose your subcommit- 
tee will ascertain the trend in the avail- 
ability of Government information and will 
scrutinize the information practices of exec- 
utive agencies and officials in the light of 
their propriety, fitness, and legality. 
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I am sure that the report of your subcom- 
mittee will fully and frankly disclose any 
evidences of unjustifiable suppression of in- 
formation or distortion or slanting of facts. 

You will seek practicable solutions for 
such shortcomings, and remedies for such 
derelictions, as you may find and report 
your findings to the full committee with 
recommendations for action, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLTANT L. Dawson, 
Chairman. 


This was followed by a letter of June 

13, 1955, which reads as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1955. 
Hon. JoRN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Government Information, 414 House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: It has been brought to 
my attention that my letter of June 9, 1955, 
authorizing and establishing your Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information, might 
be interpreted to confine your inquiries to 
agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Such is not, and never has been, my in- 
tention. Your authorization is premised on 
the duty of the Committee on Government 
Operations to study “the operation of Gov- 
ernment activities at all levels with a view 
to determining its efficiency and economy.” 

This duty to study “at all levels” obviously 
includes the so-called independent agencies. 
The mention in the letter of June 9 of 
“executive agencies” was intended to dif- 
ferentiate and exclude the Federal judiciary 
and the Congress from your study. It was 
never intended to exclude independent 
agencies from the scope of your inquiry. On 
the contrary, your scrutiny of the informa- 
tion practices of such agencies in the light 
of their propriety, fitness, and legality may 
well be one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman. 


On November 7, 1955, the chairman of 
the special subcommittee called for an 
informal panel discussion which would 
give the subcommittee members and the 
public an opportunity to learn the views 
of the specialists in the field of informa- 
tion and particularly their views on the 
free flow of information from the Federal 
executive agencies. 

Subsequently, hearings, which con- 
cluded in February 1958, were held. 

Some 199 able, distinguished, expert 
witnesses were called. More than 3,564 
pages of testimony and exhibits were 
printed. 

Prior to the conclusion of the hearings 
and as the result of the panel discussion 
and the subsequent hearings, on January 
14, 1957, Chairman Moss had introduced 
H. R. 2767 and that bill, having been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, was, by its chairman, re- 
ferred to the special subcommittee of 
which Mr. Moss was chairman, and 
which held hearings on the bill. 

The subcommittee reported the bill to 
the full committee which, in turn, sub- 
mitted the bill to the House on the 6th 
day of March 1958—House Report No. 
1461. My additional views, in a garbled 
form, due to errors in the Printing Office, 
were carried in that report on pages 14 
to 33, inclusive. 
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H. R. 2767 is a proposed amendment - 


to section 161 of the Revised Statutes of 
1878 which reads as follows: 
DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS 

Sec. 161. The head of each department is 
authorized to prescribe regulations, not in- 
consistent with law, for the government of 
his department, the conduct of its officers 
and clerks, the distribution and performance 
of its business, and the custody, use, and 
preservation of the records, papers, and prop- 
erty appertaining to it. 

The amendment would add to the 
above quoted section the words: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public or limiting 
the availability of records to the public. 


The subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee adopted the amendment and 
favorably reported out the bill. 

In the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee, another amendment was offered 
by me, which would have added to the 
bill as reported out the words: 

Nor shall this section be construed as re- 
quiring the giving of information or the 
making of records available. 


This amendment was rejected. 

Witnesses appearing before the sub- 
committee were, almost without excep- 
tion, individuals distinguished as either 
publishers, editors, reporters, columnists, 
or lawyers. 

So far as can be recalled, no one pri- 
marily interested as is the average indi- 
vidual appeared in behalf of the bill or 
contended that it is necessary or will 
advance the public’s interest. Nor from 
the time of its introduction until the 
present has any individual other than 
those belonging to one or the other above 
named groups requested my support of 
the amendment. 

Using a catchy slogan, “the people’s 
right to know,” the hearings became 
a remarkably effective outlet for public- 
ity. The thought carried in the slogan 
is based upon the argument that, this 
being the people’s Government, the peo- 
ple have the right to know what those 
who govern are not only saying and do- 
ing, but thinking. That, therefore, each 
of the 170 million plus individuals who 
are “the people” has the right to ask 
of, and have answered by, the executive 
departments any question concerning 
executive action in which he may have 
an interest or as to which he may be 
curious. From a practical standpoint, 
that suggestion is absurd. 

Nor would enactment of this bill bring 
about its suggested purpose—which is to 
give life to the people’s right to know— 
for the reason that heads of the depart- 
ments, in the exercise of their discretion, 
will fall back upon constitutional pro- 
visions which give them authority. More 
of that hereafter. 


1 Derivation of sec. 161: July 27, 1789, c. 4, 
v. 1, p. 28; September 15, 1789, c. 14, v. 1, 
p. 68; August 7, 1849, c. 7, v. 1, p. 49; Sep- 
tember 2, 1789, c. 12, v. 1, p. 65; June 8, 
1872, c. 335, v. 17, p. 283; April 30, 1798, 
c. 35, v. 1, p. 553; June 22, 1870, c. 150, 
s. 8, v. 16, p. 163; March 3, 1849, c. 108, v. 9, 
p. 395; August 15, 1876, c. 287, s. 3, v. 18, 
p. 169. 
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WILL NOT END ABUSE—CREATE TROUBLE 


The adoption of the amendment will 
tend to increase controversy between 
the departments and the staff of Con- 
gressional committees, Congressional 
committees, Members of Congress, publi- 
cists, reporters, and the idly curious, any 
of whom may, when requesting informa- 
tion which is denied by the departments, 
wave in the face of the reluctant official 
a copy of any act written in the words of 
H. R. 2767. 

ABUSE OF SECTION 161 


Beyond question, the departments 
have misused, and sometimes abused, 
the authority given under section 161 
and by the Constitution. This they 
have done because too many individuals 
in the departments have been authorized 
to classify and to withhold records and 
3 coming into their posses- 

on. 

It is far easier for any subordinate 
executive official or employee to rubber- 
stamp a record or a communication as 
“secret,” “confidential,” “restricted,” or 
in some other manner than it is to 
make a laborious, firsthand examina- 
tion to accurately ascertain the neces- 
sity or the desirability of so acting. 

There is the further incentive to re- 
strict rather than to liberalize an ac- 
tion by the knowledge that if a record 
or a communication is not stamped with 
some degree of restriction, later criti- 
cism may bring down the wrath of a de- 
partment head upon the offending official 
or employee. In addition, there is the 
all too prevalent inclination of an of- 
ficial to cover up, to conceal any wrong 
action for which he or others in the 
department may have been responsible. 


THE REMEDY 


The remedy will not, for several rea- 
sons, be found in the enactment of this 
bill. Beyond question, the introduction 
of the bill, the hearings, and the pub- 
licity given them, have resulted in the 
making by department heads of sincere 
efforts to lessen the abuse of the au- 
thority which is theirs, a part of which 
it has been claimed exists because of 
section 161. 

That section has been erroneously 
cited by several of the departments as 
their authority for withholding of in- 
formation from the Congress, its com- 
mittees and the public. 


PURPOSE OF SECTION 2161 


The departments’ basic authority rests 
upon article II, section 1 of the Consti- 
tution. But section 161 was written as 
it was deliberately—to give the depart- 
ment heads authority to control the rec- 
ords and information entrusted to their 
care as is pointed out herein. 

Now it is quite true that, this being 
the people’s Government, the people have 
the right to know what the Government, 
as represented by the executive depart- 
ment, is doing. 

But like many another right, for exam- 
ple, the right to a free press, the right 
to liberty, the right to own and enjoy 
property, the right to know is not an 
absolute right. It, like all other so-called 
rights, is circumscribed and limited by 
the rights of others and of the public 
as a whole. 
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THE PEOPLE SURRENDERED A PART OF 
RIGHT TO KNOW 

Moreover, the people themselves, when 
determining our form of government, 
provided for three separate and distinct 
departments and in the Constitution 
granted to each certain, exclusive au- 
thority, surrendered to each department 
a part of the authority belonging to the 
people. 

The legislative department—not the 
Supreme Court—was given the authority 
to write legislation. 

The executive department was not 
given the authority to either write or in- 
terpret the law, but it was given the au- 
thority to execute the laws and, in cer- 
tain cases, to use the Armed Forces of 
the United States and of the States to 
carry out its duties. 

The judicial department was given 
the authority, not to write legislation, 
not to enforce legislation—except its 
own decrees through its own marshals— 
but the authority to determine whether 
legislation written by the Congress or 
the acts of the Executive in enforcing it 
was within the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

True, the departments were created 
by the Congress under the legislative 
authority given it and it probably has 
authority to abolish an executive de- 
partment and undoubtedly it may, as it 
has in 78 instances given the executive 
departments authority to disclose or to 
withhold information, provide regula- 
tions governing its activities. 

But inasmuch as the authority given 
the executive departments is basically 
theirs by virtue of a constitutional pro- 
vision, while exercising its constitutional 
prerogatives, the Executive and those 
acting for and in his place and stead, 
cannot be reached by the legislative 
branch. 

While the above statements may seem 
to be contradictory, in reality there is 
no contradiction if fundamental princi- 
ples are kept in mind. 

When a department or agency is cre- 
ated by the legislative branch, the Con- 
gress may limit its authority, prescribe 
and delegate the making of the regula- 
tions which shall govern. 

But where a department is created by 
the Constitution, authority expressly 
given it by the Constitution or authority 
inherent in the grant, the department’s 
action cannot be controlled or regulated 
by the Congress. The people foreclosed 
their right acting through the Congress 
to limit the constitutional grant of power 
when they wrote into the Constitution 
itself section 1 of article II which estab- 
lished the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This division of authority was recog- 
nized and ably argued by both the pres- 
ent Speaker and the present majority 
leader when a bill requiring the depart- 
ments to furnish certain relevant in- 
formation was before the Congress on 
May 12 and 13 of 1948. 

Those arguments are set forth not only 
in the CoNGRESSONAL ReEcorp but in the 
additional views filed with the report on 
this bill, on pages 19 to 22, inclusive, and 
in appendix A, pages 33 to 57, inclusive, 
of the additional views, which are an ex- 
tension of the argument made by the 
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present majority leader against the bill 
then pending and which was on the 13th 
day of May adopted by the House. It 
died in the Senate. 

The bill then pending was a bill which 
called upon the executive departments 
to recognize the right of the Congress to 
relevant information in the possession 
of the executive departments which 
would enable the Congress to write legis- 
lation—and an entirely different right 
than the right of the individual sought 
in H. R. 2767 to any and all information 
in the possession of the executive 
departments. 

The right of the Congress to informa- 
tion necessary to adequately legislate is 
carried in article 1, section 1, which is 
a grant of legislative power. 

The right of the Congress to relevant 
information in the possession of the 
executive departments which will enable 
it—the Congress—to effectively legislate 
has been long and firmly established. 

The United States Supreme Court in 
the case of McGrain v. Daugherty (273 
U. S. 135, decided in 1927), among other 
things, said: 


We are of opinion that the power of in- 
quiry—with process to enforce it—is an 
essential and appropriate auxiliary to the 
legislative function. It was so regarded and 
employed in American legislatures before the 
Constitution was framed and ratified. Both 
Houses of Congress took this view of it early 
in their history—the House of Representa- 
tives with the approving votes of Mr. Madi- 
son and other members whose service in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution 
gives special significance to their action— 
and both Houses have employed the power 
accordingly up to the present time. The 
acts of 1798 and 1857, judged by the com- 
prehensive terms, were intended to recognize 
the existence of this power in both Houses 
and to enable them to employ it “more ef- 
fectually” than before. So, when their prac- 
tice in the matter is appraised according to 
the circumstances in which it was begun and 
to those in which it has been continued, it 
falls nothing short of a practical construc- 
tion, long continued, of the constitutional 
provisions respecting their powers and, 
therefore, should be taken as fixing the 
meaning of those provisions, if otherwise 
doubtful. 

We are further of opinion that the pro- 
visions are not of doubtful meaning, but, 
as was held by this Court in the cases we 
have reviewed, are intended to be effectively 
exercised and, therefore, to carry with them 
such auxiliary powers as are necessary and 
appropriate to that end. While the power 
to exact information in aid of the legisla- 
tive function was not involved in those cases, 
the rule of interpretation applied there is 
applicable here. A legislative body cannot 
legislate wisely or effectively in the absence 
of information respecting the conditions 
which the legislation is intended to affect 
or change; and where the legislative body 
does not itself possess the requisite informa- 
tion—which not infrequently is true—re- 
course must be had to others who do possess 
it. Experience has taught that mere re- 
quests for such information often are un- 
availing, and also that information which 
is volunteered is not always accurate or com- 
plete; so some means of compulsion are es- 
sential to obtain what is needed. All this 
was true before and when the Constitution 
was framed and adopted. In that period the 
power of inquiry—with enforcing process— 
was regarded and employed as a necessary 
and appropriate attribute of the power to 
legislate—indeed, was treated as inhering in 
it. Thus there is ample warrant for think- 
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ing, as we do, that the constitutional pro- 
visions which conrmit the legislative function 
to the two Houses are intended to include 


this attribute, to the end that the function 
may be effectively exercised, 


With regard to the Senate resolution 
involved, the Court further said: 

It is quite true that the resolution direct- 
ing the investigation does not in terms avow 
that it is intended to be in aid of legisla- 
tion; but it does show that the subject to 
be investigated was the administration of 
the Department of Justice—whether its 
functions were being properly discharged or 
were being neglected or misdirected, and 
particularly whether the Attorney General 
and his assistants were performing or neg- 
lecting their duties in respect of the insti- 
tution and prosecution of proceedings to 
punish crimes and enforce appropriate reme- 
dies against the wrongdoers—specific in- 
stances of alleged neglect being recited. 
Plainly the subject was one on which leg- 
islation could be had and would be mate- 
rially aided by the information which the 
investigation was calculated to elicit. This 
becomes manifest when it is refiected that 
the functions of the Department of Justice, 
the powers and duties of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the duties of his assistants are 
all subject to regulation by Congressional 
legislation and that the Department is main- 
tained and its activities are carried on under 
such appropriations as in the judgment of 
Congress are needed from year to year. 

The only legitimate object the Senate could 
have in ordering the investigation was to 
aid it in legislating; and we think the sub- 
ject matter was such that the presumption 
should be indulged that this was the real 
object. An express avowal of the object 
would have been better but in view of the 
particular subject matter was not indispen- 
sable. 


Since the decision in McGrain against 
Daugherty, the authority of Congres- 
sional committees to obtain information 
from the executive departments has been 
consistently upheld. 

In Townsend v. U. S. (App. D. C. 1938; 
95 F. (2d) 352, February 7, 1938, cer- 
tiorari denied (1938) 303 U. S. 664), 
the court pointed out that in light of 
McGrain against Daugherty, supra, a 
legislative purpose would be presumed, 
and that “power to conduct a hearing 
for legislative purposes is not to be meas- 
ured by recommendations for legislation 
or their absence.” 

In U. S. v. Bryan (72 Fed. Supp. 58 
(May 21, 1947), p. 61), the court said: 

Manifestly, the sole puropse for which the 
Congress may carry on investigations and 
secure information is in connection with the 
exercise of its legislative function and with 
the appropriation of moneys. 

THE RIGHT OF THE INTERESTED INDIVIDUAL 


The right of the individual who has 
a special interest in the records or in- 
formation in the possession of the ex- 
ecutive department has been conclu- 
sively established. 

The right of the individual to know 
where his own interests are involved and 
can be served without injury to the pub- 
lic has been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court, where the true rule seems 
to be expressly stated. Where one who 
had a cause of action against the United 
States Government which grew out of 
an airplane accident sought information 
from an executive department, Chief 
Justice Vinson stated the case clearly 
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and, in the opinion of many, correctly. 
Among other things, he wrote: 

Judicial control over the evidence in a 
case cannot be abdicated to the caprice of 
executive officers. Yet we will not go so 
far as to say that the Court may automat- 
ically require a complete disclosure to the 
judge before the claim of privilege will be 
accepted in any case. It may be possible 
to satisfy the Court, from all the circum- 
stances of the case, that there is a reason- 
able danger that compulsion of the evidence 
will expose military matters which, in the 
interest of national security, should not be 
divulged. When this is the case, the oc- 
casion for the privilege is appropriate, and 
the Court should not jeopardize the security 
which the privilege is meant to protect by 
insisting upon an examination of the evi- 
dence > e, 

> . . . “ 

On the record before the trial court it 
appeared that this accident occurred to a 
military plane which had gone aloft to test 
secret electronic equipment. Certainly there 
Was a reasonable danger that the accident 
investigation report would contain refer- 
ences to the secret electronic equipment 
which was the primary concern of the mis- 
sion (United States v. Reynolds (345 U.S.1)). 


When the right of the Congress to in- 
formation was being considered, the 
present Speaker of the House, then 
minority leader, said: 

Mr. Raysurn. Mr. Chairman, I have sat 
here all day and I have listened to a very 
interesting debate. The more debate I have 
listened to the more things come to my 
mind, as just expressed by the very able 
young gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BAKE- 
WELL]. I have heard gentlemen express 
themselves on this floor today upon so many 
fundamental questions that I have agreed 
with in the years gone by. When I saw my 
old and very dear friend and my able friend, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Wans- 
WORTH], take the floor today, I felt certain 
he was going to resist the enactment of leg- 
islation of this kind and character. 

I do not know what you gentlemen think 
the powers of Congress are. Are they limit- 
less? Is there no limit under the Constitu- 
tion to which any Congress, much less a 
very partisan one, would go? Back in the 
formative period of this Government there 
was a great jurist. He is quoted by all of 
us. Especially was he quoted by the Fed- 
eralists in the early days of this Republic. 
In 1803 he gave forth this language in a 
very familiar case, which we lawyers all 
have heard something about. Sometimes 
when discussions like these come up I get 
just a little sorry that I ever studied law, 
because I would not have been so bothered 
about my vote on some of the issues raised. 
But Mr. Justice John Marshall used this 
language a long time ago: 

“By the Constitution of the United States 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and 
is accountable only to the country in his 
political character,and to his own conscience. 
To aid him in the performance of these 
duties, he is authorized to appoint certain 
officers, who act by his authority, and in con- 
formity with his orders. In such cases, 
their acts are his acts; and whatever opin- 
fon may be entertained of the manner in 
which Executive discretion may be used, still 
there exists, and can exist, no power to 
control that discretion. The subjects are 
political: They respect the Nation, not indi- 
vidual rights, and being entrusted to the 
Executive, the decision of the Executive is 
conclusive.” 

Pass this resolution. The President says to 
his Cabinet officer, “No, you are my agent, 
you are my alter ego; do not give that in- 
formation to the Congress.” 
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What are you going to do about it? You 
might have an unseemly session, an un- 
seemly row upon the floor of the House of 
Representatives. What are you going to do 
about it? Are you going to impeach the 
President of the United States because he 
says the giving up of certain information is 
not in the public interest? Who is better 
qualified in matters of national defense— 
lay aside the State Department that the 
gentleman from New York says is not cov- 
ered at all in this legislation—who is better 
qualified in matters of national defense and 
the safety of the country? 

* . . . . 

Who is better prepared? Who knows more 
about our foreign affairs? He knows better 
than any other man in Government—not 
you; not me. Who knows better what is 
necessary to bring an army and navy and 
an alr force together to defend the coun- 
try than the President of the United States? 
And in his wise discretion he makes recom- 
mendations to Con; 

My friend from New York said that for 
nearly 30 years he had been around here, 
I happen to have been around here 35 years, 
and I have said from this high place many 
times that the House of Representatives, 
next to family and friends, is my life and it 
is my love; and I do and I shall deeply 
regret seeing the House of Representatives 
embark upon a sea as uncertain and in my 
opinion as dangerous as this one. 


The present majority leader of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormacx], said: 


The majority and minority reports of the 
committee met the basic issue head on. I 
think the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] will admit that, because at the 
outset of the minority report I stated: 

“Aside from the serious constitutional ob- 
jections to the resolution, it proceeds on a 
highly questionable assumption that the ma- 
jority of any Congressional committee,” and 
so forth. I also said: 

“The resolution and the majority report 
squarely raise, as the majority report recog- 
nizes, an issue as to whether one branch of 
our tripartite Government, the legislative, 
may obtain confidential papers from another 
branch, the executive, in fields in which that 
other branch has exclusive jurisdiction.” 

I must recognize that there must be an 
independence of the other branches which 
must be preserved the same as the independ- 
ence of the legislative branch must be pre- 
served, and I say that under our form of 
government, consisting of the three coordi- 
nate branches, the President of the United 
States is the one to judge, and not the Con- 
gress. And, in turn, the judge of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the people. 

We could not administer the executive 
branches of Government, because under the 
Constitution we cannot. Never mind the 
practical difficulties, we simply cannot. So 
that the argument that we have the power 
to appropriate, then it becomes a higher po- 
litical question of us with the people, just 
the same as in the case of the President who 
says that “these papers are papers that in 
the exercise of my duty as President of the 
United States and under the Constitution I 
should not transmit,” then he has to answer 
to the people. 

. * . . . 

But, again, what I am trying to convey is 
this: We are debating one of the most im- 
portant questions that has ever faced the 
Congress. This is a constitutional question 
of the deepest importance. That is all I can 
say. 

Discussing the then pending resolution, 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
Boccs] said: 


It seems to me that this is one of the most 
flagrant invasions of the authority of the 
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executive by the legislative that has come 
before the Congress since I haye been here. 
Has the gentleman discussed the constitu- 
tional implications of this legislation? 


In making answer, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] said: 


This is the first time in the constitutional 
history of our country that this matter has 
been presented to the Congress in the form of 
& resolution. It raises this very deep fun- 
damental question that goes to the very 
roots of our Government in its organizational 
setup and in its operational operation, and 
to the very roots of the integrity of the three 
cordinate branches of Government. ‘These 
things unfortunately arise every now and 
then, but to try and meet it by a head-on in- 
vasion of other branches necessary to its 
existence is not the approach. It should be 
by individual cases, As a matter of fact, if 
this Congress wanted to approach it and have 
it acted upon speedily, the way to do it would 
be to summon the one who refused to tes- 
tify on the ground that the papers were 
confidential or that the President had or- 
dered him not to do so—a friendly proceed- 
ing could be made of it—and when he was 
brought before the bar of the House he could 
then exercise his legal right, and I assume 
it would be in the nature of a writ of habeas 
corpus and this whole grave question decide@ 
in an orderly way by the courts of the 
country. 

I hope that my friends without regard to 
party, recognizing the solemnity of their 
oath on this great constitutional question, 
will pass upon it in accordance with the 
views they entertain in their conscience, not 
on the basis of policy, but treat it as a ques- 
tion of the gravest constitutional nature. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission granted 
to revise and extend, I include the following 
in my remarks. 


The revised and extended remarks ap- 
per as appendix A to my additional views 
on House Report No. 1461 on H. R. 2767. 

When the House was about to consider 
the bill above referred to by the Speaker, 
Mr. RAYBURN, and the present majority 
leader, Mr. McCormack, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch made, on May 10, 1948, 
the following observation: 


Even without the penalties for disclosure, 
Congress should not assert absolute rights to 
full access to records needed for forming 
policy, but the executive branch also pos- 
sesses administrative records in which Con- 
gress has no valid interest. The Presidency 
ts an equal branch of Government, with con- 
stitutional rights and mandates separate 
from those of Congress. Its right to with- 
hold certain kinds of information from Con- 
gress, and the public interest in haying such 
information withheld, has been successfully 
defended since the time of President Jeffer- 
son. 

No Congressman would think of demand- 
ing conference transcripts, personnel rec- 
ords, or any other private papers from the 
Supreme Court, the third equal branch of 
Government. The President cannot demand 
the records of private Congressional commit- 
tee sessions. The Supreme Court makes no 
such demand on either Congress or the Pres- 
ident. No more should Congress try to de- 
stroy the President’s right to a reasonable 
and necessary privacy in his department. 

The Pounding Fathers expected Congress 
and Presidents to minimize their rivalries by 
the exercise of reasonable confidence and 
give-and-take. It needs that spirit to make 
the American system of government succeed. 


That editorial was followed on May 16 
by another, which read: 


Congress is entitled to any record it needs 
to formulate public policy. Other records, 
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however, such as personnel files, are the prop- 
erty of the executive branch. To reveal them 
to Congress might seriously endanger gov- 
ernmental administration. 

For example, sound executive decisions are 
usually reached through an exchange of views 
among various officials. Naturally, these 
views differ, and some of them are rejected 
before the official decision. But the * * * 
bill would empower Congress to drag out and 
harp on the rejections. With such a threat 
over their heads, officials would fear to com- 
mit their views to writing; and the quality 
of decisions would suffer accordingly. 


Even the most ardent proponents of 
this legislation admit, as did practically 
every witness appearing before the sub- 
committee, that there was certain infor- 
mation in the possession of the depart- 
ments which neither the individual, the 
publisher’s representative, nor the Con- 
gress itself was entitled to have made 
available. 

That was information the disclosure 
of which would endanger the national 
security, be contrary to public policy, or 
adversely affect the national welfare. 

Yet the proponents of this bill would 
not, and apparently the committee will 
not now, accept an amendment excluding 
the making available of that type of 
record or information. 

Even the subcommittee’s expert wit- 
ness, Mr. Cross, showed some of the ex- 
ceptions to the right to know when, on 
page 218 of The People’s Right To Know, 
he wrote: 

The right of inspection is not claimed in 
behalf of public and press in respect of rec- 
ords pertaining to state secrets, diplomatic 
communications, confidential military mat- 
ters the disclosure of which might give aid 
to actual or potential enemies, or of such 
other records as may be determined by due 
process of law to be of such nature that 
inspection thereof would be contrary to the 
public interest. 


Nor do the more fervent, vigorous, and 
persistent advocates of the public's right 
to know contend that the department 
should be required to disclose informa- 
tion or records affecting the military or 
diplomatic fields or the manifold aspects 
of atomic energy secrecy. Nevertheless, 
the bill ignores all exceptions. 
CONGRESSIONAL RIGHT TO INFORMATION—INTER- 

ESTED INDIVIDUAL’S RIGHT TO KNOW 

The right of Congress and its commit- 
tees to information has been firmly es- 
tablished by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of McGrain v. Daugh- 
erty, and other judicial decisions and by 
practice. 

The right of the individual who is es- 
pecially interested in similar information 
was likewise established by the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Reynolds. 

Who, then, is especially interested in 
the enactment of the present bill? Only 
those interested in publicizing something 
which it may be thought is salable or 
the casual, curious man on the street“ 
who apparently has excess leisure time— 
nothing to do other than to inquire as to 
a matter in which he has no real inter- 
est. The man who has no Senator, no 
Congressman, to whom he may write, 
from him the complaint has long been 
that the Government was piling on him 
unneeded, unwanted, useless informa- 
tion, wasting his money propagandizing 
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its own activities—deluging him with 
trash mail. 

If that right is to be protected, is to be 
made available, the proper procedure 
would be the adoption by the depart- 
ment or the enactment of legislation by 
the Congress of regulations which would 
call for a limitation of the authority to 
classify as secret, or otherwise, records 
and information in the possession of the 
department. That could be done either 
by assigning the duty to a few top indi- 
viduals or by the creation of an appeal 
board which could pass upon the ques- 
tion of whether a record or information 
should be classified as secret or with 
some degree of secrecy, whether it 
should be freely given out or some limi- 
tation placed upon its availability. Such 
an amendment was carried in the bill 
H. R. 2810, which was introduced by me. 
It will be offered under the 5 minute 
rule; if rejected, other amendments will 
be offered as well as a motion to recom- 
mit with instructions. 

THE PURPOSE AND INTENT OF THE CONGRESS IN 
ADOPTING SECTION 161 

It is not a little surprising that the 
distinguished experts, publishers, edi- 
tors, and lawyers should assume, as they 
apparently do, that the Congress, in 
adopting section 161, had no particular 
purpose in mind—that it was merely a 
housekeeping directive; that there is no 
previous legislation which would indicate 
its purpose or the reason for its enact- 
ment. 

In truth and in fact, the legislative 
history should indicate to even the casual 
reader that Congress had a definite pur- 
pose, and that that was to vest in the 
heads of the departments authority to 
determine what should and should not 
be disclosed, not only to the Members of 
Congress, but to the public. 

To see that this is true, one need but 
refer to the action of the Continental 
Congress on February 22, 1782, when it 
passed a resolution creating a Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs under the direc- 
tion of a Secretary to the United States 
of America for the Department of For- 
eign Affairs—and, in that resolution, 
provided: 

That the books, records, and other papers 
of the United States, that relate to this De- 
partment; be committed to his custody, to 
which and all other papers of his office, any 
Member of Congress shall have access; pro- 
vided that: no copy shall be taken of matters 
of a secret nature without the special leave 
of Congress. 


Moreover, 
provided— 

That letters [of the Secretary] to the min- 
isters of the United States, or ministers of 
foreign powers which have a direct reference 
to treaties or conventions proposed to be en- 
tered into, or instructions relative thereto, 
or other great national subjects, shall be sub- 
mitted to the inspection and receive the ap- 
probation of Congress before they shall be 
transmitted. 


Note that it was also expressly pro- 
vided by this section that to all papers 
in his office “any Member of Congress 
shall have access’—limited that broad 
provision only by the added proviso 
that “no copy shall be taken of matters 
of a secret nature without the special 
leave of Congress,” 


the same resolution also 
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Note further the provision in the same 
resolution which also provided that— 
Letters [of the Secretary] to the ministers 
of the United States, or ministers of foreign 
powers which have a direct reference to 
treaties or conventions proposed to be en- 
tered into, or instructions relative thereto, 
or other great national subjects shall be 
submitted to the inspection and receive the 


approbation of Congress before they shall 
be transmitted. 


With the knowledge of the legislation 
passed by the Continental Congress, es- 
pecially making records of the office of 
the department head available to the 
Congress—with only a few exceptions— 
the Congress, acting under the Consti- 
tution when it adopted section 161, de- 
liberately left out any proviso giving 
Members of Congress, or anyone else, 
access to the records of information 
which it is now proposed be thrown wide 
open to the public. 

The previous legislation by the Con- 
tinental Congress and the experiences 
under it were undoubtedly the reasons 
why section 161 made no exception to 
the authority given the head of the de- 
partment to prescribe the regulations, 
not inconsistent with law, for the con- 
duct of its officers and clerks, the dis- 
tribution and performance of its busi- 
ness, and the custody, use, and preserva- 
tion of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it. 

The practicability, the wisdom of giv- 
ing to the head of the department the 
custody and the manner in which the 
books, records, and papers committed 
to his care should be preserved and used 
had been demonstrated by previous legis- 
lation and experiences under legislation 
of the Continental Congress. 

The legislation was deliberately en- 
acted and for the specific purpose of vest- 
ing in department heads discretion as to 
the use of records and information en- 
trusted to their care, 

The proposed bill is futile. If passed 
by the House and Senate, not vetoed— 
and to not do so will be a repudiation of 
Executive authority utilized by every 
President from and including Washing- 
ton and Eisenhower—will ultimately, if 
used to force department heads to tell 
all, be declared unconstitutional. 

The present situation discloses the al- 
most absolute power of the press, which, 
from the beginning, has lobbied for the 
passage of this bill, unamended. 

It is doubtful if many Members of the 
House have not had from newspapers 
in their district telegrams based upon a 
false assumption of what the purpose of 
the bill is or does, demanding that they 
support H. R. 2767. 

Alert and astute as they are, sometimes 
it happens that those who furnish us 
news cannot see a political purpose in 
a bill, which from a casual examination, 
they think threatens the right to a free 
press, but which, in truth and in fact, 
is nothing more than political propa- 
ganda to infiuence voters at a coming 
election. 

In reality, the proposed legislation in- 
volves the basic, fundamental division 
and separation of authority, which has 
been the real reason for the success of 
our constitutional form of government— 
a separation of power which, it is al- 
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leged, is frequently ignored in recent 
years as the Supreme Court took upon 
itself the duty of determining what the 
Congress should have said, instead of 
recognizing the constitutional authority 
granted to the Congress to legislate. 

The public and the press has appar- 
ently been sold a bill of goods. 

Even though the proponents of the bill 
do not contend that it will end the un- 
necessary secrecy now prevalent, it has 
apparently been sold to the press on that 
basis and is being sold to the public on 
that basis. Those who vote for this leg- 
islation may have to explain its inef- 
fectiveness to some disappointed re- 
porter or constituent who has gone down 
to an agency in the vain expectation of 
having the files opened as a result of this 


bill. 

The bill is repeatedly headlined by the 
press as an anti-secrecy bill. For ex- 
ample: 

The Washington Post on February 18, 
1958, called it a bill for news free- 
dom“ —exhibit 1. 

The Washington Post on February 20, 
1958, called it a “secrecy curb” in a head- 
line to an Associated Press dispatch— 
exhibit 2. 

The Washington Post on February 20, 
1958, called it a “bill to cut United States 
secrecy” in a headline to an Associated 
Press dispatch—exhibit 3. 

The Evening Star on March 18, 1958, 
called it a “bill on secrecy” in a headline 
to an Associated Press dispatch—exhibit 
4. 

The Washington Post on March 27, 
1958, called it a bill to curb Government 
secrecy”—exhibit 5. 

The Washington Post in an Associated 
Press story last Monday—April 14— 
called it a “freedom-of-information 
bill”—exhibit 6. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 18, 1958] 
Birt ror News FREEDOM Is ADVANCED IN 
House 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

The House Government Information Sub- 
committee yesterday unanimously approved 
a one-sentence bill to prevent use of a 1789 
housekeeping statute as authority for 
Government secrecy. 

The bill is scheduled to go before the 
parent Government Operations Committee 
at its Wednesday meeting. It was offered 
as a modest first step to crack secrecy in 
the 10 Federal executive departments. 

The measure states that the old law em- 
powering department heads to make regu- 
lations for the custody, use, and preserva- 
tion of their records does not authorize with- 
holding them from the public. 

Executive departments repeatedly have 
relied on the statute as authorizing them 
to withhold information. The subcommit- 
tee, newsmen, and others contended it was 
not so intended. They said it was a routine 
measure of the First Congress simply au- 
thorizing the new Government to keep a 
filing system. 

Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, Republi- 
can, of Michigan, joined with Chairman Jon 
E. Moss, Democrat, of California, and Repre- 
sentative DANTE B. FASCELL, Democrat, of 
Florida, in sending the bill to the full com- 
mittee, but reserved rights to file additional 
views of his own in the report on the bill. 

HorrMan expressed himself at hearings in 
favor of action to pry information out of 
the executive branch. But he feared that 
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the Moss bill was a make-it-public directive 
that might go too far. He filed a separate 
bill permitting department heads to keep 
information secret for several reasons, in- 
cluding their finding that disclosure would 
impair efficiency of government. 

Moss said his bill would not force dis- 
closure of anything. It would, he said, 
simply remove one law that the executive 
branch has cited to justify secrecy. It has 
been estimated that 80 other laws permit 
secrecy in various specific areas, though none 
give such blanket authority as has been read 
into the 1789 act. 


EXHIBIT 2 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 20, 1958 

Row FLARES OPENLY Over SECRECY CURB 

A backstage row broke into the open yes- 
terday over legislation designed to curb se- 
crecy in Government. 

Representative GEORGE MEADER, Republican, 
of Michigan, said he will attempt to change 
the bill at a closed meeting of the House 
Government Operations Committee, tenta- 
tively scheduled for Thursday. He said his 
wording would make the measure’s meaning 
clearer. 

Representative Joun E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, author of the bill, shot back that 
Meraber’s two-word amendment would com- 
pletely destroy” the aim of the bill. 

The Moss measure would amend a 169- 
year-old law giving Federal department heads 
authority to make regulations for custody, 
use, and preservation of records to say it 
“does not authorize withholding information 
from the public.” 

MEADER said he wants to amend that to say 
withholding information is neither author- 
ized nor prohibited. 

The Moss bill, opposed by all 10 Federal 
departments, was unanimously cleared by 
the three-man Government Information 
Subcommittee headed by Moss. It appeared 
set for clear sailing when the parent Opera- 
tions Committee met in secret session last 
week. 

However, MEADER said committee action 
was postponed for a week when a question 
was raised whether the bill actually might 
be interpreted as requiring the departments 
to open up the files. 

Since then, Meaper said, misinformation 
has been circulated that all four committee 
members from Michigan—Reprecentatives 
Crake E. HorrmMan, Republican, VICTOR A. 
Knox, Republican, MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Democrat, and Mreaper—are against the bill. 

MEADER said the truth is that he is very 
much in favor of the objective of the bill 
and has heard no opposition to its purpose. 

He said he believes no committee member 
wants to lay bare secrets like missile blue- 
prints at Huntsville, Ala., while all wish to 
prevent the 1789 law from wrongful use as 
a secrecy shield. 
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Vote DELAYED ON BILL To Cur UNITED STATES 
SECRECY 
[From the Washington Post of February 20, 
1958] 

The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee put off action temporarily yesterday 
on a bill aimed at cutting down on exces- 
sive Federal secrecy. 

The measure had been approved by a Sub- 
committee on Government Information. 
But at a closed session of the parent Opera- 
tions Committee called by Chairman William 
L. Dawson (Democrat, Illinois), a vote was 
delayed until at least next week. 

One of those who attended said Represent- 
ative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of Michigan, the 
senior committee Republican, asked more 
time to prepare an amendment. HOFFMAN 
has been pushing for a rival measure. 
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The bill by Representative Jonn E. Moss 
(Democrat, California), would state that 
executive department heads cannot draw 
on an old law as authority for withholding 
information from the public. The 1789 
statute authorized department heads to 
make regulations for the custody, use, and 
preservation of records. 

Moss and newspaper industry spokesmen 
say Federal officials have exercised authority 
for secrecy not intended by the law's fram- 
82 All 10 Federal departments oppose the 


EXHIBIT 4 
From the Washington Evening Star ot 
March 18, 1958 
BILL on Secrecy GETS BACKING 

A bill aimed at knocking out one of the 
legal props under Federal secrecy has been 
approved unanimously by a House Subcom- 
mittee on Information. 

Chairman Moss, Democrat of California, 
said the three-man group agreed at an im- 
promptu meeting yesterday to send the bill 
to the parent Government Operations Com- 
mittee for a vote expected tomorrow. 

Representative Horrman, of Michigan, the 
lone subcommittee Republican, said the 
measure was “much ado about nothing.” 
He said he will file additional views to the 
official subcommittee report accompanying 
the bill. 

The bill, sponsored by Mr. Moss and others, 
and backed by the newspaper industry, says 
that an old Federal housekeeping statute 
does not authorize withholding information 
from the public. The old law, enacted in 
1789, authorizes department heads to make 
regulations for the custody, use, and preser- 
vation of records. 

Mr. Moss and newspaper spokesmen say 
the old statute has been twisted by Federal 
officials over the years into asserted authority 
to keep documents secret when that was not 
the original intent. All 10 Federal depart- 
ments opposed Mr. Moss’ bill amending the 
law. 

Yesterday’s legislation was the first to 
emerge from the subcommittee since it was 
created in mid-1955. 

Exursir 5 
[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 27, 1958] 
House Gets BILL To CURB GOVERNMENT 
SECRECY 


Thè House Rules Committee yesterday 
sent to the floor for action, probably next 
week, a bill stating that a 1789 Government 
housekeeping statute shall not be used 
as authority for Government secrecy. 

The bill is described by backers as a small 
first attempt to crack a heavy curtain of 
Government secrecy. It was proposed by the 
House Government Informetion Subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative JOHN E. 
Moss (Democrat, California) after a 2-year 
study. 

Moss found that executive departments 
have relied heavily on the old statute in 
withholding information from the public. 
The law authorizing department heads to 
regulate the keeping of their records. Moss 
contended, and his one-sentence bill so 
states, that this was intended to authorize 
the keeping of files, not secrets. 

During the Rules Committee hearing, Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE J. Brown (Republican, 
Ohio) recalled that the Hoover Commission 
once was denied access to some of its own 
reports because they had been stamped secret 
by the State Department. 

Brown, a member of the Commission, sald 
the ban was lifted only after he protested 
to the then Attorney General, Herbert 
Brownell, Jr, who was also a Commission 
member. The Hoover reports had criticized 
waste and inefficiency in the foreign aid 
program, Brown said. 
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Attorney General William P. Rogers agreed 
in Senate testimony 2 weeks ago that 
the 1789 act did not authorize department 
heads to withhold information. He added, 
however, that the President has inherent 
power to withhold information as the public 
interest requires. 

Rogers called the Moss bill “meaningless,” 
but stated that he would not oppose it if 
Congress stated it did not intend to im- 
pair the “executive privilege” claimed by 
Rogers for the President. 

Later, Rogers flatly opposed any change 
in the old statute. He said the 1789 act was 
a “legislative recognition“ of executive priv- 
ilege. The Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee said it was “baffled” by his 
two statements and has asked him back to 
testify again. 


EXHIBIT 6 
{From the Washington Post of April 14, 
1958] 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE REMOVES SECRECY BAR 

House investigators reported yesterday 
that the Immigration Service has removed a 
secrecy bar on information about the employ- 
ment of Japanese farm laborers in this 
country. 

This word came from the Government In- 
formation Subcommittee whose chairman, 
Representative JoHN E. Moss, Democrat of 
California, is pushing for House passage of a 
freedom-of-information bill this week. 

Here is what happened, according to a 
subcommittee staff finding: 

Ernesto Garlaza, an official of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union, asked the Im- 
migration Service’s San Francisco office last 
July for the names of employers authorized 
to hire imported Japanese farm workers to 
how many were employed by each. 

A United States-Japanese treaty provides 
for bringing Japanese agricultural workers to 
this country for up to 3 years at a time. 
Most of them are brought to California. 

Assistant Immigration Commissioner L. W. 
Williams wrote to Garlaza: “The information 
sought by you cannot be furnished in view of 
the fact that the internal records of this 
service may not be made available to the 
general public. 

Moss asked Commissioner Joseph M. Swing 
last month for an explanation. Swing said 
“there is no regulatory or statutory bar” 
against giving out such information, 

Swing said his service does not have the 
data sought by Garlaza on an up-to-date 
basis. He said the Japanese workers are fre- 
quently transferred. The Immigration 
Service has no objection to giving Garlaza 
the information he seeks, Swing said. 

The Japanese labor situation would not be 
directly affected by Moss“ antisecrecy bill, al- 
though it was regarded as part of the Con- 
gressman’s drive against what he calls a cli- 
mate of excessive secrecy in Washington. 

INCONSISTENT POSITIONS 


The inconsistency of some of the pro- 
ponents of this legislation would be 
amusing, if not so absurd. 

Some proponents seem to say, “Do as 
Isay, not asI do.” 

Insisting that the executive depart- 
ments maintain an open door, and this 
for the good of the public, they slam shut 
with a bang in the face of the inquiring 
public—for whom their hearts bleed so 
copiously—the Congressional door, be- 
hind which is hidden their activities and 
expenditures, even as the citizen ap- 
proaches the sacred portal. 

If the principle of the public's right 
to know is what concerns the Congress, 
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how about setting an example as well 
as pronouncing precepts. 

Congressional committees meet in ex- 
ecutive—secret—sessions and, strangely 
enough, this bill—H. R. 2767—was voted 
out of a closed-door meeting. 

According to an Associated Press story 
in the Washington Evening Star, Chair- 
man Dawson said “secret sessions allow 
Congressmen to consider matters without 
pressure that he said would be aimed at 
them in an open meeting and without a 
public-session temptation to play to the 
grandstand.” 

[From the Washington Evening Star of March 
19, 1958] 
ANTISECRECY BILL DEBATED 

The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee considers today a bill aimed at cutting 
down on Government secrecy. 

Chairman Witt1aM L. Dawson, Democrat 
of Illinois, ordered a closed-door meeting to 
consider that and other matters. 

The one-sentence bill by Representative 
Moss, Democrat of California, would state 
that executive department heads cannot 
draw on a 169-year-old law as authority for 
withholding information from the public. 

The 1789 statute authorized department 
heads to make regulations for the “custody, 
use and preservation” of records. 

Mr. Moss and newspaper industry spokes- 
men say Federal officials have twisted the law 
from a simple housekeeping statute and 
claimed it as authority for secrecy not in- 
tended by the law’s framers. All 10 Federal 
departments oppose the bill. 

The subcommittee also has heard news 
industry testimony that Congress holds too 
many secret committee meetings. 

Mr. Dawson told a newsman he is conven- 
ing his committee behind closed doors today 
because that is the normal procedure when 
it comes to voting on bills and approving 
reports. 

He said secret sessions allow Congressmen 
to consider matters without pressure that he 
said would be aimed at them in an open 
meeting and without a public session temp- 
tation to play to the grandstand. 


RAYBURN RULING RE CHUDOFF FILES 


Subsection 25 (c) of rule XI of the 
House, provided— 

All committee hearings, records, data, 
charts, and files shall be kept separate and 
distinct from the Congressional office rec- 
ords of the Member serving as chairman of 
the committee; and such records shall be 
the property of the House and all Members 
of the House shall have access to such rec- 
ords. Each committee is authorized to have 
printed and bound testimony and other data 
presented at hearings held by the committee 
(p. 599, subsec. 25 (c)). 


As a Member of the House, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government 
Operations, as the ranking member of 
the minority of that committee, I sought 
on August 6, 1957, through the use of 
a Thermo-Fax machine, to make copies 
of certain records on file and in the 
possession of the Chudoff subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, on which I was also the rank- 
ing member. I was permitted to look at 
the records but, by the ruling of the 
chairman of that subcommittee, I was 
denied the right to make copies there- 
of. 

On August 14, 1957, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, volume 103, part 11, pages 14737 
14739, I brought the issue before the 
House on a question of personal priv- 
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ilege. Among other things, the following 
occurred—ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 103, part 11, page 14739: 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman ever been 
denied access to these papers and files? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. When? 

Mr. Horrman. The date was August 6, 
1957. We were denied time and again our 
unquestioned right to information. We have 
been refused access to the records when we 
were there, and refused our right to know 
what was going on, what the committee was 
investigating—the purpose of a hearing 
until the committee was called to order for 
a hearing. That is just one part. We have 
9 subcommittees, and only 1 chairman has 
denied us that right. I say it is an outrage. 

The SPEAKER. Perhaps it is. The matter 
the gentleman read from states that all com- 
mittee records, data, charts, and 
files shall be kept separate and distinct from 
the Congressional office records of the Mem- 
ber serving as chairman of the committee; 
and such records shall be the property of 
the House and all Members of the House 
shall have access to such records. 

I think that is what the gentleman was 
talking about. 

Mr. Horrman. That is just what I was 
talking about, and I want access. When 
access is given, with it goes the power to 
use it to not only look but make notes, take 
copies, understand what is at hand, what is 
to be determined. No one can remember 
accurately all that is in some of these 
charges without study. 

The SPEAKER. The question of copying and 
the question of photostating is another mat- 
ter. That is not provided in this section of 
the rule. 

Mr. Horrman, So “access” means I can go 
and take a look but I cannot use modern 
means of copying. How do you like that? 

How do you like that? Is that orderly, 
fair procedure? 

The SPEAKER, If a question like that came 
up in the House the Chair would certainly 
rule that the gentleman could not bring a 
machine in here and copy things around the 
desk. 

The Chair does not believe the gentleman 
has stated a question that violates the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. Horrman. No one is asking to take 
photographs, bring a machine into the 
House, though we do haye a loudspeaker 
on the Speaker’s desk and in the well of the 
House. That is an up-to-date, practical, and 
necessary device, so is the Thermo-Fax 
which many Members use in their offices for 
exact, quick copies. Well, that is the ruling 
I expected. 


A committee of the House, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, is 
now asking approval of a bill which 
would deny to the executive departments 
the right to withhold from any individ- 
ual any record or information in its 
possession, no matter what the necessity 
for secrecy, no matter how dangerous 
to the national welfare disclosure to the 
public might be. Yet, a Congressional 
committee and a Congress would deny 
to its own Members, where access to 
records is granted, the right to make 
copies. 

The distinguished Harold L. Cross, 
author of the People’s Right to Know, 
would agree that “access to” includes 
the right to copy, to make photographs 
of, for, on page 34, he writes: 

4. Right to copy, etc.: The right to Inspect 
public records, in the absence of statutes 
to the contrary, which now are rare, carries 
with it the right to make copies and to 
take extracts or memoranda. This is the 
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case at common law, in some States at least, 
and is commonly, though not always, 
granted in express terms by statutes. “‘In- 
spection,’” said a New York Court, “means 
more than perusal. It means: ‘Critical ex- 
amination; close or careful survey.’ Cen- 
tury Dictionary. ‘A strict or prying exami- 
nation; close or careful scrutiny; investiga- 
tion.’ Webster's Dictionary.” These rights, 
however, cannot be exercised so as to harass 
the officer having custody or to interfere 
with public business. 

5. Right to photograph, etc. This right 
has not been tested often. Louisiana grants 
it constitutionally in the case of parish poll 
books, etc., and by statute to public records. 
Florida grants it by statute in cases where 
any person has a right to inspect, copy, or 
extract any public records, It seems likely 
that the right to photograph will be allowed 
where the right to inspect exists, if pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent interference 
with the operations of the record office and 
to prevent expense or danger to the records 
not involved in ordinary inspection and 


copying. 

No one will contend that the use of the 
Thermo-Fax, a comparatively small piece 
of equipment, readily portable, instan- 
taneously making copies without noise or 
inconvenience to others, should be denied 
to one who is permitted access to infor- 
mation, which causes no inconvenience 
to anyone. 

HERE IS ANOTHER DENIAL OF THE PUBLIC’s RIGHT 
TO KNOW 


Plans for extending the Capitol's east 
front “are not for publication” and “do 
not belong to the public.” 


[From the Washington Post of February 20, 
1958] 


East Front DIMOUT 


J. George Stewart, Architect of the Capitol, 
painted himself into a corner by saying on 
Monday that plans for extending the Capi- 
tol's east front are not fer publication and 
do not belong to the public. Surely Mr. 
Stewart does not mean that the public must 
wait until contractors have finished the job 
before being permitted to judge whether a 
landmark has been vandalized. Yet, unless 
the plans are released, things may come to 
just that. The 32-foot extension was voted 
in 1955, and plans are understood to be in 
the final stage; the Senate hearing before 
which Mr. Stewart testified was billed as a 
“half-past the eleventh hour” affair by its 
chairman, Senator Pat McNamara, 

In arguing that no question of secrecy 
was involved, Mr. Stewart was perhaps more 
candid than he knew. “It is the way things 
are done on the Hill,” he explained simply. 
That is a painful truth. The plans are now 
before the Commission for the extension of 
the Capitol, which is run pretty much as a 
one-man show by Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 
Nominally, other members include Vice 
President Nixon, House Minority Leader 
Martin, Senate Minority Leader KNOWLAND, 
and the Architect of the Capitol. Mr. Stew- 
art asserts that the Commission has not yet 
authorized release of the plans. Well, why 
not? The Commission clearly must have 
known that many reputable architects have 
challenged the proposal, and that a hearing 
was scheduled on Monday. Doesn't the pub- 
lic have a right to know how $10.1 million 
in tax money may be spent on changing the 
Capitol of the United States—a building 
which, we had been told, belonged to the 
American people? 


The Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 8, 1958, said: 
The Kilday subcommittee of the House 


Armed Services Committee, to which the 
President’s defense reorganization plan has 
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been referred, has been meeting in 
secret. 

In a Government in which two-thirds of 
the money and two-thirds of Government 
personnel are in the Defense Establishment, 
however, secrecy cannot be thrown over the 
whole enterprise without imperiling the 
democratic process. * * * 

The people need to know the thinking of 
their representatives upon these grave prob- 
lems. 

[From the Washington Post of April 8, 1958] 
DEFENSE IN THE OPEN 

The Kilday subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee, to which the 
President’s defense reorganization plan has 
been referred, has been meeting in secret. 
There is no justification for applying to 
hearings on the reorganization plan a pro- 
cedure adopted for the specific task of mis- 
sile reappraisal at the start of this session. 

Prior to the missile hearings, the House 
Armed Services Committee, under Chairman 
Cart Vinson, had been one of the most 
openly conducted committees of the House. 
Perhaps there was an occasion for some de- 
parture from open meetings during the mis- 
sile probe. But surely any such considera- 
tion does not apply to the broad questions of 
structure which the subcommittee now is to 
examine. 

In the contemplation of military policy 
there may be areas where secrecy is essential. 
In a Government in which two-thirds of the 
money and two-thirds of Government per- 
sonnel are in the Defense Establishment, 
however, secrecy cannot be thrown over the 
whole enterprise without imperiling the 
democratic process. The forthcoming reex- 
amination of the structure of the Defense 
Department is one in which American citi- 
zens have the most vital concern. They 
need to be privy to this debate as it pro- 
ceeds, if public opinion is to have a normal 
and an appropriate influence upon policies 
that may determine the very survival of the 
country. 

The people need to know the thinking of 
their representatives upon these grave prob- 
lems; and the representatives need to know 
the thinking of the people. We hope that 
Chairman Vinson and his committee will 
see to it that these deliberations are con- 
ducted in the open. 


Last Monday, April 14, the Washing- 
ton Post, commenting editorially on ex- 
ecutive sessions of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, said: 


This substitution of closed-door ques- 
tioning for a public hearing is growing 
lamentably more frequent. 


[From the Washington Post of April 14, 1958] 
HoLLOW HEARING 


It is becoming a distressingly familiar phe- 
nomenon for committees of Congress to re- 
gard public hearings as an empty ritual, 
signifying nothing. A case in point has been 
the desultory manner in which the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has handled 
its public hearings on the $3.9 billion mutual 
assistance program. Recently Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, NATO’s Supreme Commander in 
Europe, found his words echoing in an al- 
most empty chamber. Only two Senators 
were present during most of General Nor- 
stad’s testimony; both asked a few perfunc- 
tory questions and called it a day. The com- 
mittee, of course, did subsequently question 
General Norstad in great detail—but in 
executive session. This substitution of 
closed-door questioning for a public hearing 
is growing lamentably more frequent. The 
result is to make public hearing a lifeless 
tableau in which mimeographed statements 
are mechanically intoned, stifling any sense 
of debate or inquiry. 

A few days ago, the committee showed an 
equally bland indifference to its obligation 
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to provide a forum for the m ex- 
pression of opinion. On the one day set aside 
for public witnesses, 35 persons were 
whisked by; each had 10 minutes of time, 
Hardly a scattering of questions came from 
the handful of Senators who troubled to 
put in an appearance. Yet 28 of the wit- 
nesses represented substantial organizations, 
including the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, AFL-CIO, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Council of 
Churches, League of Women Voters, National 
Farmers Union, and American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Doubtless some of the testimony was & pro 
forma expression of long-known views. But 
several witnesses made suggestions which 
deserve at least the polite attention of the 
committee and its 90-year-old chairman, 
Senator GREEN. Wallace Campbell, repre- 
senting the Cooperative League of America, 
proposed an international electrification plan 
using some of the tested techniques of the 
REA. Victor Reuther, speaking for the 
United Auto Workers, suggested training a 
corps of American youth to provide skilled 
help for underdeveloped countries. How do 
Senators expect the public to be alert to world 
affairs when an exalted Senate committee 
itself shows such a dozing indifference? 
[From the Washington Evening Star of Sep- 

tember 12, 1956] 


CONGRESS BARRED PUBLIC From THIRD OF 
MEETINGS 


Congress barred the public from 1,131 of 
its 3,121 committee meetings in 1956, or more 
than one-third of them. 

And in many cases, committee chairmen 
did not follow the custom of reporting closed 
meetings after they had been held. 

Congressional Quarterly kept day-to-day 
records of committee meetings and found 
that 36 percent of them were closed in 1956. 
This compares with 86 percent in 1955, 41 
percent in 1954, and 35 percent in 1953. 

No major committee—one meeting 10 or 
more times—opened all its meetings to the 
public. Eleven committees met at least half 
the time behind closed doors. The 11 and 
their percentages of closed meetings: 

Senate Rules and Administration, 100 per- 
cent; House Administration, 70 percent; 
Joint Atomic Energy, 64 percent; House Ways 
and Means, 63 percent; Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions, 63 percent; House Public Works, 57 
percent; House Foreign Affairs, 56 percent; 
Senate Special Committee To Investigate Po- 
litical Activities, 55 percent; Senate Armed 
Services, 54 percent; Senate Finance, 52 per- 
cent; House Education and Labor, 50 percent. 

Spokesmen for several of those committees 
listed such things as national security, Gov- 
ernment efficiency, and preserving the pri- 
vate rights of witnesses as reasons for closing 
meetings. 

Many of the meetings closed to the public 
in 1956 were on seemingly noncontroversial 
matters. For example, the House Education 
and Labor Committee went behind closed 
doors at times to discuss legislation to estab- 
lish an arts committee and to authorize a 
medal for distinguished civilian achievement. 

Several committees held 25 percent or less 
of their meetings in executive session. Those 
committees and percentages: 

Senate Small Business, 5 percent; House 
Interior, 6 percent; Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 11 percent; House Small 
Business, 14 percent. 


Certainly, the individual who pays the 
taxes, this being the people's Govern- 
ment, should have a right to know how 
the taxpayer’s money is spent—but, ap- 
parently through the directions of Con- 
gressional leaders, not only the taxpayers 
but inquiring Members of Congress, can- 
not even get a peck into the room where 
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counterpart funds are doled out—a look 
at how much, and for what. Those tax 
dollars are actually spent by Congress- 
men themselves, or their employees. 

So far as can be seen, the disclosure 
of any or all of the above information 
would not have endangered either the 
public welfare, the security of the Na- 
tion, or injured anyone. 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
July 31, 1956) 
RANK IGNORED—NOBODY’LL TELL CLARE 
ABOUT HILL JUNKETS 

Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, Repub- 
lican of Michigan, charged today that both 
the Pentagon and Congress are trying to 
keep secret the extent of Congressional over- 
seas junkets made at taxpayer expense. 

Mr. Horrman said the Defense Department 
has failed to make good on its promise of 
9 months ago to give him a complete record 
of which Congressmen and Senators and 
their wives made trips during 1955, which 
Was a record globetrotting season. 

And now, Mr. Horrman said, even Con- 
gressional sources won't give him the infor- 
mation. 

“Congress itself is refusing information to 
one of its members,” he sald. 

The Defense Department has given a re- 
port to Chairman Omar BURLESON, Democrat 
of Texas, of the House Administration Com- 
mittee, which is supposed to keep tabs on 
Congressional spending. 

Mr. BurLESON refused a request for the 
report several weeks ago on the grounds that 
it would present an “unfair” picture of Con- 
gressional travel. 

Records on what Congressional junkets 
cost have long been withheld from reporters. 

Mr. Horrman said today that he wrote 
Burreson on July 11 and again on July 19 
for a copy of the report. In each case, he 
said, Mr. BurLEsON’s committee staff replied 
the request would be called to Mr. BURLE- 
son’s attention when he returns from Texas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said that as ranking Repub- 
lican member of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee he is entitled to the 
information. 

“We should haye economy in the legisla- 
tive as well as the executive branch,” he 
said. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 1, 1956] 


HOFFMAN Says JUNKET DATA HIDDEN 


Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, Republi- 
can of Michigan, accused the Defense Depart- 
ment and Congress yesterday of trying to 
keep secret the extent of overseas trips made 
by Members of Congress at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. HOFFMAN said the Defense Depart- 
ment failed to make good on its promise of 9 
months ago to give him a record of the 
Congressmen and Senators who made trips 
during 1955. Last year was a record globe- 
trotting season. 

Now, Horrman told a reporter, even Con- 
gressional sources won't give him the infor- 
mation. 

The Defense Department has submitted a 
report to Chairman Omar BURLESON (Demo- 
crat, of Texas) of the House Administration 
Committee, which is supposed to keep tabs 
on Congressional spending. BURLESON re- 
fused a United Press request for the report 
several weeks ago on the grounds it would 
promn an “unfair” picture of Congressional 
ravel. 

Records on what Congressional junkets cost 
have long been withheld from newsmen. 

HOFFMAN said that as ranking Republican 
member of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee he is entitled to the infor- 
mation, 

HOFFMAN, a longtime economy advocate, 
said “we should have economy in the legisla- 
tive as well as the executive branch.” 
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Horrman would become chairman of the 
investigating committee if the Republicans 
win control of the House next year. In that 
event, he said he would see to it that Congress 
puts “its own house in order.” 


As was said in opening, the adoption 
of H. R. 2767 will not prevent the abuse 
which it is designed to reach. 

It will merely supply ammunition to 
a reporter, or a curious individual, with 
which to annoy department officials or 
employees of the departments—which 
will then fall back upon the authority 
granted by the Constitution and refuse 
to make available records or information 
which, in the opinion of the department 
head, acting upon the advice of the 
Attorney General and at the suggestion 
of the President, determine it is but con- 
trary to public policy or injurious to the 
public welfare or our national security. 

The bill is a political attack upon the 
administration and questions the judg- 
ment and patriotism of future Presi- 
dents. 

The only then available remedy, as 
was suggested by the present Speaker of 
the House when debating a similar issue 
on May 13, 1948, would be the impeach- 
ment of the President—a futile gesture. 


ONCE AGAIN 


The effect of the adoption of H. R. 
2767 is to create discord between the 
executive departments and the Congress 
and Members thereof. 

It is an effort to strike down the stat- 
utory and constitutional authority of the 
departments to efficiently perform their 
duties. 

As has been pointed out, that purpose 
was denied by the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FascELL] and by Mr. Cross. 

But if that is not the purpose, why add 
on to section 161, which authorizes the 
head of each department to prescribe 
regulations not inconsistent with law for 
the government of his department, the 
conduct of its officers and clerks, the dis- 
tribution and performance of his busi- 
ness, and the custody, use, and preserva- 
tion of the papers and property pertain- 
ing to it, the statement that the author- 
ity there granted does not authorize the 
withholding of information from the 
public or the limiting of the availability 
of records to the public? 

Throughout the hearings, no testi- 
mony was given as to the meaning of the 
word, “use,” carried in this section. 

If the head of the department is told, 
as he is by this amendment, that he can- 
not use the section to authorize the 
withholding of information, does it not 
logically follow that the information 
must be given out on demand? 

If one is told that he cannot close the 
door to his office, does it not follow that 
whoever will may enter? 

If the section has been a bar to all 
those who sought to travel the road to 
public records, does it not follow that 
saying it shall not be so used, means that 
the road is wide open? 

If the purpose of the amendment is 
not to open the door, what objection 
then can there be to the further amend- 
ment that the section shall not be con- 
strued as requiring the giving of infor- 
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manon or the making of records avail- 
able? 

Those familiar with the facts of life 
can readily visualize the seeker after in- 
formation, the would-be viewer of rec- 
ords, presenting his request or demand 
with a copy of section 161 as amended, 
as his ticket of admission. 

Unacceptable as it may be to some un- 
der our form of government, even 
though it be the people’s government, 
there is no unrestricted right in anyone 
to know all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has again expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve I shall be able in the time allotted 
to me to clear up several apparent mis- 
conceptions. I think it would be impor- 
tant to start out first in understanding 
how information of the United States 
Government is today presently classified 
and withheld from the public. 

First, no one denies the right of Con- 
gress to pass a law stating specifically 
that particular information should be 
withheld or classified in a particular re- 
spect. 

This subcommittee which has studied 
this problem of Government informa- 
tion, has compiled in a committee print 
issued March 1958 this session, a com- 
pilation of statutes authorizing the with- 
holding, restricting, or limiting the avail- 
ability of Government information and 
records. In this committee print you 
will find that Congress has acted on 
many statutes involving the classifica- 
tion or the withholding of information. 
For example, disclosure of information 
affecting national security. Under that 
you have: 

Information detrimental to national se- 
curity may be omitted from the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of Defense (U. S. Code 
10, section 5182). 


Atomic energy information is con- 
trolled; United States Code, title 42, with 
respective sections thereunder; and there 
is a list of the Congressional acts control- 
ling or prohibiting the disclosure of in- 
formation, disclosure of confidential in- 
formation acquired by private persons 
under compulsion of law; and you will 
find therein trade secrets or names of 
customers obtained under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act; United States 
Code, title 7, section 12, cotton data 
furnished the Secretary of Agriculture; 
tobacco data; peanut data. 

Then under United States Code, title 
50, information obtained under Defense 
Production Act of 1950, premature dis- 
closure of which would give an unfair ad- 
vantage to recipients; United States 
Code, title 18, crop reports; miscel- 
laneous provisions imposing restrictions 
on release of information, and many 
others. 

Congress has acted where it was felt 
necessary in those categories where it 
was essential to withhold information 
from the public for security reasons. In 
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addition we find today that information 
is classified and withheld in another 
manner by the Executive of the United 
States. You will find that Executive 
Order 10501, which was issued as of No- 
vember 5, 1953, carries as its title “Safe- 
guarding Official Information in the In- 
terest of the Defense of the United 
States,” setting up in classification cat- 
egories as top secret classified, certain 
methods and procedures whereby mate- 
rial may be within the purview of the 
executive regulations set forth in exec- 
utive orders classified properly to safe 
guard the national defense interests of 
the United States. 

In addition to this the Executive from 
time to time has claimed the preroga- 
tive of withholding information from 
the Congress and the public without is- 
suing an Executive order merely by 
stating or just by saying that he will not 
do so; and he can express himself ver- 
bally or by letter, or by any method he 
sees fit to employ. ? 

These are the methods by which in- 
formation is presently withheld and con- 
trolled by the Congress of the United 
States and by the President of the 
United States. By no means do we get 
into the age-old discussion as to the pre- 
rogative of the President to withhold 
from the Congress. This is another 
matter, another fight at another time; 
and I might add, parenthetically, one 
well worth while studying, and I think 
it is a matter that has lain dormant far 
too long. I would wish, frankly, that 
the legislation which is before us today 
would get into this problem and do 
something realistic about it now, but I 
must confess that this legislation is a 
long way from doing that. 

Just where is this statute we are talk- 
ing about today? United States Code, 
title 5, chapter 1. 

What is title 5 of the United States 
Code? The title is “Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Officers and Em- 
ployees.” 

What is chapter 1 under that title? 
Chapter 1 contains provisions applicable 
to departments and officers generally. 
I think that is quite clear as to what 
the chapter means. 

Let us look at the sections within that 
chapter. I will not read all of them 
but just to give you an understanding 
of what this chapter deals with I would 
like to read the titles of some of the 
sections. 

The application of the provisions of this 
chapter— 

And this one I must read 


shall apply to the following executive de- 
partments. 


And it lists the Department of State, 
the Department of Defense, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the executive de- 
partments of Government. It does not 
say “and,” “if,” or but“ or anything 
else. 

The provisions of this chapter are spe- 
cifically applicable to the Executive De- 
partments of Government and nothing 
else by the very terms of the statute. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? I would like to 
clarify that point. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Let me finish my 
statement and then we will clarify it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will yield the gen- 
tleman another 2 minutes if he wants 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. ER. I wanted to make 
clear the gentleman’s interpretation of 
the statute he is referring to means it 
would not apply to independent agen- 
cies, such as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
but only to the statutory departments 
that are represented in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect and I thank him for his clarifying 
question. 

That is absolutely the intent of the 
statute limiting its application to the 
executive departments listed in the law 
itself. 

Let us go on to some of the other 
titles in chapter 1 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. It deals with the salaries 
of the heads of departments, it deals 
with vacancies, it deals with temporary 
appointments, it deals with commis- 
sions, it deals with removal for disabil- 
ity, the oath of office, the administration 
of the oath, the departmental regula- 
tions, suspension of civilian officers, the 
delegation of power and authority, the 
supervision of clerks, the definition of 
duties, the duty of a chief upon receipt 
of a report, Saturday half holidays. It 
goes on and on, detailing what? De- 
tailing provisions applicable to officers 
and departments generally of the execu- 
tive departments named in the statute. 

Now, as we go through the titles of this 
statute we come to section 22. Let us 
read section 22. The title is “Depart- 
mental Regulations.” 

The head of each department— 


Each of the executive departments of 
Government— 
is authorized to prescribe regulations— 


A customary provision of law— 
not inconsistent with law, for the govern- 
ment of his department, the conduct of its 
officers and clerks, the distribution and per- 
formance of its business, and the custody, 
use and preservation of the records, papers, 
and property appertaining to it— 


Meaning all departments. 


That is section 22 which is the subject 
matter of amendment by the pending 
legislation dealing with the conduct of 
the operation of the officers and em- 
ployees of the departments, the heads of 
the executive branch of Government, 
and giving them the right to prescribe 
regulations to do these things. 

Now, why do we seek to amend this 
particular section of the law? Why is 
it necessary to come before this body 
and seek an amendment as proposed by 
the pending legislation? The answer is 
very simple. The Special Public Infor- 
mation Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
in conducting a study on the whole 
problem of Government information 
today submitted a questionnaire to all 
agencies of the Government, not only 
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the executive agency departments listed 
in this title but to all other agencies, 
including the so-called independent 
agencies, the regulatory agencies and 
other agencies of Government. 

One of the questions in this detailed 
questionnaire—by the way, it is a com- 
mittee print of this subcommittee in 
which all of the questions are listed in 
detail and all of the responses are listed 
in detail—was “By what authority do you 
claim or do you exercise the right to 
withhold information?” I paraphrase 
the question, but generally that was it. 
And, we find section 22—title 5, United 
States Code, section 22—was cited as 
legal authority by the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Defense, the 
Department of the Interior, Justice, La- 
bor, Post Office, State, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Housing, and Home Finance 
Agency, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Smithsonian Institution, and others. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I notice the gentle- 
man has read in the list several commis- 
sions or agencies which are not depart- 
ments, and yet he has made the point 
that title 5, United States Code, section 
22 applies only to departments, By what 
right does the Civil Service Commission 
claim it has the authority to issue regu- 
lations under title 5, United States Code, 
section 22 if it was not even covered by 
that law? 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct in his question, and the 
answer is that they do not have any 
right. They are not even encompassed 
in the statute which I just read to you. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion asserts its right under the present 
statute to refuse to give any information? 

Mr. FASCELL. This statute, title 5, 
United States Code, section 22, is one of 
the legal authorities cited by the Civil 
Service Commission for its right to with- 
hold information. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then, if 
we adopt this legislation, H. R. 2767, 
would the Civil Service Commission then 
be authorized to release information 
that its investigators may collect as it 
relates to a prospective employee of the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. FASCELL. The answer to that 
is that the Civil Service Commission nor 
any other agency would be required to 
release any information where proper 
authority exists to withhold that infor- 
mation. The only thing that they can- 
not do would be to rely on title 5, United 
States Code, section 22 as authority to 
withhold it If they have the right un- 
der Executive privilege, if it is granted 
to them, or under a Congressional act 
to withhold information, then they may 
properly do so, according to their point 
of view, but under this statute as 
amended by the proposed legislation they 
cannot properly or legally be able to 
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cite title 5, United States Code, section 
22, as authority to withhold. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
Civil Service Commission cannot cite 
this section and the amendments pro- 
posed to it and the confidential agent 
of the Civil Service Commission would 
come to me and ask me what I know 
about an individual and I honestly told 
him and he made a report to the Civil 
Service Commission, would the Civil 
Service Commission then, upon demand 
by anybody who wanted to learn about 
that record, be required to deliver the 
record of what I told the Civil Service 
Commission agent? 

Mr. FASCELL. Not by virtue of this 
statute, no, sir. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, is 
there any protection under the statute 
that they would be compelled to with- 
hold it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FascetL] may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FASCELL. Let me proceed with 
my testimony, because the basic answer 
to the gentleman's question is this: That 
if the Civil Service Commission by stat- 
ute or by Executive privilege has the 
right to withhold information, this stat- 
ute does not change that position in any 
respect. All it prohibits is the use of this 
statute to draft a regulation which would 
prohibit the release of that information. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield further. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I heard 
some reference made to—what was it— 
78 statutes which authorize the with- 
holding of information; is that correct? 

Mr. FASCELL. I believe it is 70-some; 
Iam not sure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the gen- 
tleman in a position to tell the Commit- 
tee whether or not any of the agencies 
whose duty it is to investigate an indi- 
vidual before he is employed and tells 
the person being interviewed that it is 
confidential, that they just want a re- 
port on it—is there anything to keep 
that secret as the agent represents to the 
person he is interviewing? 

Mr. FASCELL. Yes. All the Depart- 
ment has got to do is to say that it re- 
fuses to release the information. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If that is 
true, what is the necessity of this pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr. FASCELL. Because under the 
present system they are citing this stat- 
ute as legal authority for that, and in 
our opinion this statute is not legal au- 
thority to do that. If they want to claim 
a privilege, let them claim it, either 
under the Executive privilege or under 
the specific statute of Congress, but let 
us not permit them to use a statute 
which does not have this intent and 
never had that intent. That is the 
reason. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield. 

Mr, VORYS. I want to ask about the 
last phrase of the proposed amendment 
which says: 

This section does not authorize limiting 
the availability of records to the public. 


Mr. FASCELL. That is right. 

Mr. VORYS. This is supposed to be a 
housekeeping statute? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. Suppose a tourist goes 
up to one of these buildings and he says, 
“I want to see a letter that Joe Doakes 
wrote to the Secretary.” And they say, 
“Why, it is closing time.” “Well, who 
told you to close now?” “Why, the head 
of the department.” “All right, I wantin. 
You have no authority to keep me from 
getting in.” And the fellow gets in. 
They say to him, “That is back in the 
files.” 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is not 
correct, because the very purpose of the 
statute is to give the department head 
the authority to regulate the conduct 
of the operation of his department. It 
has nothing to do with, it is separate 
and apart completely from the question 
of whether or not information is or is 
not to be made available to a particular 
individual. If he wants to close down at 
five o’clock, he has the authority- 

Mr. VORYS. But custody and use of 
papers and records involves denying 
availability of records to the public just 
as a matter of convenience. I am not 
talking about withholding information. 

Mr. FASCELL. I understand the gen- 
tleman, and he is correct. This is the 
intent of the statute. The intent of the 
statute is to empower—that is the reason 
Congress passed it—to empower a de- 
partment head to prescribe, subject only 
to the rule of reasonableness, those reg- 
ulations for the conduct of his office, for 
the operation of his department and the 
conduct of his employees and the 
custody, use and preservation of his 
records. 

Mr. VORYS. But once this amend- 
ment is adopted he may no longer limit 
the availability of records to the public. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely incorrect; I beg to differ with 
him 


Mr. VORYS. That is what the 
amendment says. 

Mr. FASCELL. No, sir; the gentle- 
man is absolutely incorrect; not incon- 
sistent with law and regulations. In 
other words, if it is available under 
other law, or if it is withheld under 
other law, that is the criterion. It is 
not that he shall have the power under 
this law to deny access to information 
or the records, nor is the criterion un- 
der this law that he shall have the 
right to make it available. 

Mr. VORYS. Under this law, then, 
he could not limit the availability of 
records, which means he could not say 
that the public may not go to those files 
because they have got to be available. 

Mr. FASCELL. If the information 
under other law is normally public in- 
formation the department head under 
this statute shall have the right to pre- 
scribe reasonable regulations before that 
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information shall be accessible to the 
public. 

Mr. Chairman, let me continue. So 
we see how the problem came about. 
We have a specific statute, limited in 
its scope to the executive departments 
themselves, but claimed as legal author- 
ity by other departments and agencies 
which are not even included in the 
statute. 

That is point No. 1. 

Second, we find that it was being used 
as a direct means of the department 
head’s refusing to permit information 
to be made available. It is one thing 
to regulate the manner in which infor- 
mation shall be made accessible and 
available. It is another thing to see 
the door closed. You cannot get it un- 
der the authority of this statute. 

Let us see what other people have had 
to say about this, first of all the very 
able general counsel of one of our exec- 
utive departments, Mr, A. McGregor 
Goff, of the Post Office Department, 
who said in his testimony, appearing in 
part 11, page 2548, third and fourth 
paragraphs: 

Now, it is my position, it has been my 
position from the time I first appeared be- 
fore this committee on the subject for which 
it was appointed, that title 5, United States 
Code, section 22 applies only to subordinates. 
It doesn’t have anything to do with the 
basic right or lack of right to withhold 
information. It doesn't apply to the head 
of the department at all. 


That is, it does not apply to the head 
of the department in affecting his right 
to determine whether or not information 
shall or shall not be made available, but 
it does give him the authority of Con- 
gress to prescribe regulations for the 
operation of his department and for the 
custody and use and preservation of his 
records. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States in testifying before a committee 
of the other body had this to say: 

So long as this amendment does not im- 
pair executive privilege, “All it would do is 
prevent people from citing the statute in- 
correctly.“ The refusal to provide informa- 
tion should not be based on this statute. 


He has stated absolutely, as clearly 
and concisely as you can possibly state 
it, what the case is with respect to this 
legislation. It is just that simple. The 
department head shall have the right to 
prescribe whatever reasonable regula- 
tions he may deem necessary. Congress 
gave him that right. But this statute 
shall not be used as authority to say, 
“You shall not have the information.” 
If he wants to take that right upon 
himself as part of the executive branch 
he may do so. This is another question 
to be decided at another time. If Con- 
gress limits the accessibility of informa- 
tion by statute, that is a separate and 
independent question. So all we are do- 
ing is setting the record straight by this 
legislation, by saying that this particu- 
lar section shall not be used as authority 
to deny or limit information. This bill 
would solve that problem very simply. 

It will be some time yet before we get 
into the major problem of the availa- 
bility of information to the Congress, 
the denial of that information by the 
executive branch of the Government, by 
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getting into the question of the preroga- 
tives of the executive branch under 
claimed constitutional powers to with- 
hold per se whatever information the 
Executive thinks might be necessary. 
Those are entirely separate questions. 
This legislation is limited in its scope. 
It sets the record straight with respect 
to one particular section of the statute, 
clearly identifiable, and should not in 
any way be confused. No amendments 
are necessary to correct present legisla- 
tion because by its passage it will clarify 
the present situation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
a lawyer and I have no intention of 
attempting to discuss the legal aspects 
of this proposed bill, I am, I hope, a 
common, garden-variety Member of 
Congress, and as such I am completely 
fed up with the withholding of infor- 
mation from Members of Congress and 
others. 

I want to approach this right to know 
proposal from that standpoint, and per- 
haps I can point up what I have to 
say by reading a letter which appears 
in the hearings on this bill. It is listed 
as exhibit 5: 

The White House today made public the 
following letter from the President to the 
Honorable Eric A. Johnston: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
January 11, 1958. 
Hon. Eric A. JOHNSTON, 
1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Enie: In recent weeks there have 
come to the White House many inquiries 
with respect to the foreign aspects of our 
national security. They indicate a natural 
and keen desire to receive fuller information 
in these particular fields, 


Now, listen to this: 

In our free society the Government has 
a duty to keep the people informed on what 
it proposes to do and why. Without full 
public awareness it is difficult for the Nation 
to put forward maximum effort and obtain 
maximum results. During your service with 
the Government as Chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board and 
through your travels abroad you have 
gained firsthand knowledge of our economic 
development and security problems. 

In the light of the numerous requests that 
I have received, it would be highly gratify- 
ing to me and a great service to the Nation 
if you would be willing to call in Washing- 
ton a conference of business and organiza- 
tion leaders, bipartisan in character, to ex- 
plore means of conveying to our citizens a 
fuller flow of information on the foreign 
aspects of our national security. 

I do hope that you will feel that you can 
give the time to do this. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are you speaking on 
this bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I read this letter 
because it is to be found in the hearings 
before your committee listed as exhibit 
No. 5 pointing out, I assume, the willing- 
ness of the White House to provide full 
information to the public. That is what 
the letter says. Now then, and in the 
first place, the public heard only one side 
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of the foreign-aid issue at the meeting 
Eric Johnston promoted in Washington 
last February. The public heard noth- 
ing about the boondoggles that have oc- 
curred under the foreign-aid program. 
But, more to the point—I have been try- 
ing to find out who financed this foreign- 
aid show—this propaganda extrava- 
ganza—what funds were used to put the 
show on the road? I assume with a let- 
ter of this kind to be found in the record 
in connection with this right-to-know 
bill that an ordinary Member of Con- 
gress could contact Eric Johnston or 
someone in his setup and find out with- 
out the slightest trouble, where the funds 
came from that were necessary to start 
the foreign-aid propaganda outfit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Am I correct in as- 
suming then that what you are telling 
us is that the executive department in 
this case gave us altogether too much 
information and used public funds to do 
it? 

Mr. GROSS. They gave too much in- 
formation on one side of the picture and 
withheld all of it on the other. The 
Congress appropriates the money that is 
expended by the White House and, I be- 
lieve, the gentleman will agree that a 
Member of Congress—even a common 
garden variety Member of Congress— 
ought to be able to call up and ascertain 
what funds were used to promote an en- 
terprise of this kind. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just as a Member of 
the Congress ought to be permitted to 
learn how counterpart funds are used. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right, and I 
challenge any Member here on the floor 
of the House today to tell me where the 
funds came from that set the stage for 
this propaganda meeting, including a 
luncheon and dinner that was held in 
Washington in February. 

If any Member knows, will he please 
rise and tell me because I have been 
trying to obtain the information. 

Because the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board was mentioned in 
the President’s letter, together with the 
part that Eric Johnston played in that 
setup, which is supported by tax money, 
I wrote to Mr. James Smith, Director 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, on February 28 and asked 
him among other things to please pro- 
vide me with a report covering each 
meeting of the Board. On March 20, 
nearly a month later, a Mr. Guilford 
Jameson, Deputy Director for Congres- 
sional Relations, replied. I will quote 
only briefly from his letter to me. He 
said: 

The International Advisory Board was es- 
tablished in September 1950. 


Then, he says this: 

As for the number of meetings which 
have been held by the Board since its in- 
ception, I regret that our files are not com- 
plete prior to 1953. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield me 
additional time? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time will the gentleman from 
Iowa want? 

Rng GROSS. Five minutes, if possi- 

e. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot deny the 
additional time to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 

As to the number of meetings which haye 
been held by the Board since its inception, 
I regret that our files are not complete prior 
to 1953. 

Twenty-four meetings haye been held 
since September 1953 on the following 
dates: September 28, 1953; November 30, 
1953; January 25, 1954; March 22, 1954; 
July 19, 1954; September 20, 1954; January 
12, 1955; April 18, 1955; June 27, 1955; No- 
vember 29, 1955; January 30, 1956; April 13, 
1956; June 7, 1956; August 6, 1956; Septem- 
ber 11, 1956; October 29 and 30, 1956; No- 
vember 30, 1956; December 13, 1956; January 
24, 1957; February 10, 1957; April 2, 1957; 
7 80 os 1957; July 26, 1957; and September 


And believe it or not, they either could 
not or would not provide me with a 
report covering a single one of those 
Board meetings. 

I support this bill. I do not believe 
it goes far enough, but I support it in 
the hope that it will do something to 
stop the process of wearing out Mem- 
bers of Congress and others who are 
attempting to obtain information to 
which they are entitled. What can be 
classified about what went on in a 
board meeting of the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board? If some 
part is classified why do they not pro- 
vide the report and state that which is 
classified? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You are talking 
about information sought from the 
President. 

Mr. GROSS. I am talking about in- 
formation I sought from the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration or 
one of its various appendages. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you not realize 
that this legislation does not have a 


. thing to do with that at all? 


Mr. GROSS. No; I do not so under- 
stand. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This applies only to 
the heads of departments. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. I have writ- 
ten to the head of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But that is not an 
executive department. 

Mr. GROSS. Then let us take the 
State Department. I have been trying 
to find out how a flying fortress, loaded 


with arms, which was compelled to land’ 


in Algeria because of engine trouble a 
few weeks ago—how it was that this 
4-engine bomber came into the hands 
of the Government of Israel, and was 
allegedly flying from Tel Aviv to Vene- 
zuela, piloted by 2 Americans. The re- 
response I got from the State Depart- 
ment is, “We do not know.” The re- 
sponse I got from the Defense Depart- 
ment is in effect, “We do not know.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr.GROSS. I yield. 


ee 
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Mr HOFFMAN.. All you have to do is 
to take advantage of the rules of the 
House and put in a privileged resolution 
and within 7 days they have to give it to 
you. 

Mr. GROSS. Thank you. That is 
another part of the wearing out process 
that I do not like. With all the millions 
that are being spent on the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the intelligence units 
in the Defense Department and the State 
Department and various other agencies, 
there should be no trouble whatever in 
ascertaining how the Government of 
Israel came into possession of this 
bomber; where the cargo of arms came 
from, and who issued the passports and 
under what conditions to the American 
pilot and copilot. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, This bill will not 
help you on that. If we adopt H. R. 
2767 it would not have anything to do 
with it, because what you are talking 
about is information that comes to the 
Executive and his department. The only 
way you can get it is through an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The Speaker of the House asks: Are 
you going to impeach the President? 
That is your remedy. 

Mr. GROSS. I am going to vote for 
this bill in the hope that it will do some 
good. I will vote for anything that bears 
any similarity to it. In other words, I 
want to serve notice on the various agen- 
cies of the Government that no longer 
are Members of Congress, the press, and 
the publie to be ignored when informa- 
tion is sought from the various agencies 
of the Government—information to 
which all the people of this country are 
entitled and which will in no sense en- 
danger our security. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like the attention of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss], the 
sponsor of the measure. I would like to 
read three paragraphs from the addi- 
tional views I submitted to the report 
which appear upon page 62 of the report. 
I said: 

I believe there is unanimous sentiment in 
the Government Operations Committee on 
the following points: 

1. That departments and agencies of the 
Government have construed section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes to authorize them to 
withhold information from the public and to 
limit the availability of records to the 
public. 

2. That this interpretation is a strained 
and erroneous interpretation of the intent 
of Congress in section 161 of the Revised 
Statutes which merely authorized depart- 
ment heads to make regulations governing 
day-to-day operation of the department— 
a so-called housekeeping function; and that 
section 161 of the Revised Statutes was not 


intended to deal with the authority to re- 
lease or withhold information or records. 
3. That departments henceforth should be 
prevented from relying upon section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes as authority for deny- 
ing access to records or information, but 
that authority derived from any other 
sources, such as the Constitution, statutes, 
or Executive orders, to withhold information 
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or limit the availability of records would not 
in any way be affected by the language of 
H. R. 2767. 


I now yield to the gentleman from 
California to state whether or not those 
three points as I have set them forth 
in my additional views in the report on 
this measure accurately state what he 
understands to be the consensus of the 
judgment of the members of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee in re- 
porting out this legislation? 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct as I in- 
terpret it. 

Mr. MEADER. Very well. Then, it 
seems to me the question that is before 
the House and the committee at this 
time is, what language shall we use to 
carry out those purposes? The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], in 
the discussion of the matter in the com- 
mittee, raised questions about the in- 
terpretation of the language of H. R. 
2767. It is a simple little statement; it 
does not take very long to read it; it is 
just one sentence: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public or limiting 
the availability of records to the public. 


It seems quite simple on its face and 
that it would carry out the purposes 
which I have just enumerated and which 
the sponsor on record has said correctly, 
as he understands it, reflect the judg- 
ment of the Government Operations 
Committee. But look at the language a 
little more carefully and you see a lot 
of things in there that do not appear at 
first glance. 

“This section does not authorize with- 
holding information.” Just what does 
that mean? That is written in the basic 
law of the land; it is written into what 
the gentleman from Florida has very 
eloquently and accurately described as 
a general statute applicable to all de- 
partments of the Government, not inde- 
pendent agencies but the regular estab- 
lished departments; and what does it 
state? It states: 


This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information. 


I say it is perfectly conceivable that a 
court might interpret that language to 
state: “The withholding of information 
is not authorized. The withholding of 
information is forbidden; the withhold- 
ing of information is prohibited.” 

That language being in a general 
statute applicable to all departments 
will take precedence over any other 
statutes that are in existence at the 
time. Being the most recent pronounce- 
ment of the Congress, the court could 
say that the Congress has now spoken 
and has repealed or amended the other 
statutes that might be applicable to the 
subject and, therefore, the 78 statutes 
that have been referred to will be af- 
fected by this language. I do not want 
to see that interpretation made by a 
court. If I were a court I would not so 
interpret it, but being familiar with 
some court decisions recently that con- 
tain certain interpretations I never 
would have given, I am not here to say 
that a court could not misinterpret this 
language in the fashion I have just de- 
scribed. 
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If our purpose is clear and if it is 
agreed upon, why do we not say so in 
the statute? Opponents of my amend- 
ment say, “well, look in the report.” 
The committee did add, you will notice 
at the bottom of the majority report 
on page 12, this sentence, and I will say 
this is an achievement, if nothing more, 
of those who sought to improve the lan- 
guage. The full Government Opera- 
tions Committee added in committee, 
after the amendment which I propose to 
offer here later had been defeated, the 
following: 

The application of this amendment is 
limited to Revised Statutes 161 (5 U. S. C. 
22) and should not be construed as repeal- 
ing or amending any other statute which 
may authorize the withholding, restricting, 
or limiting the availability of information 
or records to the public. 


That is an improvement. But why do 
we have to resort to a committee report 
or debates on the floor or possibly even 
to debates in the executive sessions of 
the committee to find out what Congress 
had in mind? Why not say so plainiy in 
the language that we write here? That 
is all my amendment proposes. 

I want to point out that this statute, 
as the gentleman from Florida so ably 
described, is a statute of general appli- 
cation to the departments. What does 


-it deal with? It deals with the making 


of regulations. Section 161 has to do 
with authorizing department heads to 
make regulations, and that is allit has to 
do with. It does not have to do with 
security, the release or publication of 
information or anything else. It has to 
do with prescribing regulations. Con- 
gress made a general delegation of au- 
thority to every department head to 
make regulations. To do what? Four 
things. To govern his department, for 
the conduct of its officers and clerks, the 
distribution and performance of its busi- 
ness and for the custody, use, and preser- 
vation of records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it. 

Now, having made this delegation of 
authority to make regulations, if you 
want to limit it in some way how do 
you do it? You put on a proviso which 
limits the general grant of authority 
that you have already made. That is 
what my amendment proposes to do. It 
replaces the language contained in 
the bill H. R. 2767 with the following 
language which appears on the last page 
of the report as part of my additional 
views, page 63: 

Provided, That no regulation shall be pre- 
scribed under this section authorizing or 
directing the withholding of information 
from the public or limiting the availability 
of records to the public. 


That is clearly a limitation upon sec- 
tion 161 and not anything else. It could 
not possibly be construed as affecting any 
of the other 78 statutes, because it is con- 
fined specifically to the power to issue 
regulations granted in section 161 and 
could not limit anything else except that 
particular section. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Will the gentleman 
admit that the present section of the law 
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which we seek to amend by this legisla- 
tion now states specifically that the head 
of the department shall have the right to 
prescribe regulations which are not in- 
consistent with law? 

Mr.MEADER. Well, the gentleman is 
just reading the language. 

Mr. FASCELL. The statute does say 
that. Now, what is the gentleman's in- 
terpretation of the proviso now in the 
statute which says that the regulations 
of the department head shall not be in- 
consistent with existing law? 

Mr. MEADER. If the gentleman will 
read again the language of the Moss bill, 
he will see that that one sentence has 
not anything to do with and does not 
refer in any sense to the authority to 
issue regulations. It says “This section 
does not authorize withholding informa- 
tion.” 

Mr. FASCELL. Exactly. 

Mr. MEADER. It does not purport to 
be limited to the power granted in the 
previous sentence of that law. It is gen- 
eral language applicable generally to de- 
partments. I think it is ambiguous, I 
think it is defective, and I think we are 
under an obligation as legislators to 
clean this language up and make it mean 
what we want it to mean and not pass a 
bill containing unskillful language the 
meaning and effects of which are not 
clear. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve every Member of this House and the 
people we represent owe a great debt to 
the distinguished and hardworking 
Member from California [Mr. Moss]. 

As chairman of the Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee on Information, 
he has helped lead the way toward find- 
ing a practical and workable way to ex- 
press the right of Americans to know 
what is going on in their Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

If information about our Government 
is kept from the people and their own 
representatives in Congress and in the 
press, the very lifeblood of our democracy 
is stopped. It is the people’s right to 
know and make decisions that make a 
democracy. Without this right, free 
from unreasonable restraints, we have in 
effect star chambers and dictatorships 
rather than democracy. 

Democracy cannot operate in dark 
corners and in secrecy. And our Nation 
cannot lead the free world with one arm 
tied behind its back—tied by the fear of 
some that the people of this Nation are 
not wise enough or responsible enough to 
know the facts about our Government. 

Democracy has taken its place in his- 
tory as the finest form of government 
man has been able to devise, because it 
jealously protects the rights of individual 
persons. The withholding of informa- 
tion from our people, from Congress, and 
from the press is a negation of those 
rights. The right to know is funda- 
mental to every fiber of our democraitc 
freedom. 

Many of us here in the House at this 
moment have had discouraging and frus- 
trating experiences with the executive 
agencies of the Federal Government re- 
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garding the withholding of information. 
My own personal experience includes 
failure to receive even an acknowledge- 
ment to my official, written inquiries 
made to a Cabinet officer of this admin- 
istration. I feel sure that the list we 
could form today would be a long one if 
we had the time to put all our experi- 
ences together. 

We all know that the old and wornout 
ery that all this information is essential 
to the protection of our country does not 
jibe with the actual truth. The major- 
ity of information requested by Members 
of Congress—and withheld—does not 
vitally concern the well being of our De- 
fense Establishment. I would submit for 
the consideration of the House that the 
withholding of this information may well 
be to protect someone—but not the peo- 
ple of these United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express my strong support of the pend- 
ing legislation and to associate myself 
with the views of others who support it. 

Without repeating in detail the many 
arguments being advanced on behalf of 
this legislation, I believe there are cer- 
tain aspects of it which should be em- 
phasized. 

First, this is emphatically not partisan 
legislation. The unreasonable withhold- 
ing of information is a temptation that 
Government officials in every recent ad- 
ministration have succumbed to. 

Second, the chief value involved in this 
legislation is one of principle. No one 
will seriously claim that this bill will once 
and for all solve the problem of the 
proper limits to the public’s right to 
know. But it is an important—because 
it is a first—step in the right direction. 
By it, the Congress will have indicated 
its support of the principle that the 
people in a democracy, if they are to use 
their power wisely, must have access to 
complete and accurate information about 
the public’s business. : 

Third, this legislation will, in effect, 
remove the temptation for Government 
officials to rely for their authority in this 
field upon a statute never intended to be 
so used. And it will require them in turn 
to rely on authority—which is certainly 
adequate to the purpose—which is more 
directly and specifically appropriate. 

There are occasions when certain in- 
formation, in the public interest, must 
be withheld and retained in varying de- 
grees of secrecy. No responsible person 
will deny this. But it is important, in a 
Government of law, that the authority to 
so withhold information be clearly and 
specifically stated and that legal loop- 
holes not be utilized to cover such an 
immensely broad and important area of 
our public life. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
if any benefit of doubt is to be accorded 
here today it should be given to the 
people and to their press. On the great 
occasions of our national patriotic holi- 
days, we are often fond of declaiming 
about the health and maturity of our 
form of government. We are presented, 
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in this bill, with an opportunity to act 
on these convictions. 

The people are not perfect, nor is the 
public press all-wise. Neither, however, 
is this or any other Government of suffi- 
cient wisdom and integrity to be granted 
unlimited power over what our people 
shall know about their own business. 

This is moderate, responsible and nec- 
essary legislation, Mr. Chairman. I am 
happy to support it, as I did earlier in 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked for this time in order 
to ask a question of the chairman of 
the committee or whomever on the com- 
mittee might answer. I cannot under- 
stand what the last clause in this bill 
does that is not contained in the fore- 
part of the sentence. In other words, 
it says “or limiting the availability of 
records to the public.” Now, what does 
that do that the first part does not do? 
The first part says This section does not 
authorize withholding information from 
the public.” Now, is that not compre- 
hensive? What do you gain by adding 
this latter clause? 

Mr. FASCELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. He is reading the so-called 
Meader amendment, and I do not think 
it adds anything, because it is unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
talking about the Meader amendment. 
I am talking about the bill itself. The 
forepart of the sentence reads, “This 
section does not authorize withholding 
information from the public.” My ques- 
tion is, If you happened to put a period 
there, do you not accomplish everything 
that you want to? Adding “or limiting 
the availability of records to the pub- 
lic’—what does that add that is not 
included in the forepart? 

Mr. FASCELL. Only for the purpose 
of clarification to determine the distinc- 
tion between information and records as 
such, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Would not 
“information” broadly interpreted in- 
clude records? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is debatable, 
and in order to clarify the point you 
would have to amend the present statute 
by a definition of what is “information.” 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Then why 
not say “withholding information and 
records?” ‘The reason I suggest that is 
this. I have been impressed by the 
statements made on using the word 
“availability” for this reason. Granting 
the availability is housekeeping in it- 
self; when you limit the availability, 
you limit the housekeeping and I am 
afraid you get into trouble there. If 
what you want to do is to get the rec- 
ords, why not say that this section does 
not authorize withholding information 
and records from the public? I am just 
asking for information. 

Mr. FASCELL. The point is, on the 
question of definition of “information” 
and since the present statute uses the 
words “records,” that is the reason for 
including both of them. It does not im- 
pinge upon the right of the department 
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head to regulate reasonably the availa- 
bility of records as long as it is not con- 
strued as a definite withholding perma- 
nently. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to suggest that the committee consider 
my suggestion because I am afraid the 
word “availability” even though the 
committee did not intend it, might ac- 
tually be limiting the housekeeping that 
is necessary. I think you would accom- 
plish what you want to accomplish—in 
fact it would really strengthen the pur- 
pose—if you said: “This section does 
not authorize withholding information 
and records from the public.” Then you 
have it and anybody who tries to with- 
hold information under whatever guise 
would come under this ban. 

Mr. FASCELL. I would not be ready 
to pass judgment upon the amendment 
the gentleman suggests because of the 
fact that it might impinge upon the 
rights of the department head to pre- 
scribe reasonable regulations, which 
right he should have. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
what I am trying to provide, that he 
could do that. And I am afraid the lan- 
guage that the committee has used 
could mean that he would run into 
trouble. In any event, I have my ques- 
tion answered. I wanted to bring it out 
because it had disturbed me. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. Its purpose is 
to protect the public’s right to informa- 
tion by penetrating the fog of secrecy 
which today enshrouds many Govern- 
ment activities. 

After lengthy hearings by the special 
House subcommittee in which testimony 
was taken from hundreds of witnesses, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss] and his colleagues have drafted 
this specific legislative proposal for lift- 
ing the curtain which has descended be- 
tween the public and its Government. 
I should like to congratulate the com- 
mittee on a job well done. This bill, 
the first tangible result of the commit- 
tee’s work, would destroy the most com- 
monly used pretext for denying the pub- 
lic access to public files and records. 

At the outset of the hearings, I am 
told that members of the special sub- 
committee had believed it would be nec- 
essary to develop an entire new Federal 
public records law to curb a growing list 
of abuses by administrative agencies. 
It soon was discovered, however, that the 
tortured misconstruction of an ancient 
Statute was the real fountainhead of 
creeping Federal secretiveness. 

The housekeeping statute, first adopted 
in 1789 to get General Washington’s ad- 
ministration under way, grants to de- 
partment heads the power to prescribe 
regulations for “the custody, use, and 
preservation of records, papers, and 
property.” 


In instance after instance, the sub- 
committee found, agency heads now are 
claiming that this benign provision gives 
them authority to keep their records 
hidden from public view. The proposed 
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remedy would blast away this roadblock 
by adding one single sentence: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public. or Umiting 
the availability of records to the public. 


This proposal would not affect mili- 
tary information or other details with- 
held to protect national security. There 
are numerous laws on the books to pre- 
serve the inviolability of such things as 
military secrets, income-tax returns, in- 
ventions, trade secrets, and the like. Yet 
the housekeeping statute has become a 
convenient blanket to cover many things 
which the Congress in its wisdom has 
never seen any reason to include in the 
secrecy laws. 

In June of 1956, the General Counsel 
of the Agriculture Department even 
claimed that this gave him the authority 
to withhold information from the Con- 
gress. Through the increasing tendency 
to take vague refuge in this broad pro- 
vision, a forest of secrecy has grown up 
to obscure many Government functions 
from the public view. 

Among the more bizarre examples of 
what has happened are some pure slap- 
stick comedy illustrations of confused se- 
crecy. One example was an Air Force 
telephone recording which gave weather 
forecasts to anyone dialing a publicly 
listed telephone number. The recording 
closed with a warning that the infor- 
mation was classified. 

Recently the subcommittee discovered 
that some work which an amateur archer 
had done on bows and arrows was 
classified as confidential. The Penta- 
gon, in another case, had refused to per- 
mit publication of a book on military 
tactics of the Revolutionary War. 

Undoubtedly more serious are rulings 
which prohibit scientists working in one 
military service, though they have top 
secret clearance, from knowing what is 
being done in the same field in another 
service. This has been costly in time 
and money, as it has resulted in expen- 
sive and time-consuming duplication in 
research. 

Nor is the military by any means the 
only offender. The investigations of the 
subcommittee disclose an atmosphere of 
secrecy pervading almost every agency 
of the Government. Newsmen in par- 
ticular have been critical of the in- 
creased difficulties they encounter in 
gaining access to public records. ‘The 
freedom of the press is involved, a prin- 
ciple dating back to the trial of Editor 
John Peter Zenger in 1735. 

The people of the United States are 
entitled to know what goes on in their 
Government. They pay for it. It be- 
longs to them. I hope this bill will pass 
and that it will open the way for other 
reforms designed to keep the Govern- 
ment closer to the people. = 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the discussion that has been had on the 
bill thus far raises a question with me 
whether or not we are just arguing in 
an academic vacuum, because the point 
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has been made more than once that 
actually what we are doing by this pro- 
posed legislation is not prohibiting the 
departments of government from with- 
holding information, but saying that 
they shall not use section 161 as the 
crutch upon which to lean to withhold 
that information. 

I should like to ask someone of the 
committee or the subcommittee to give 
one specific instance in which this pro- 
posed legislation could be used by a 
person desiring information to obtain 
that information. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think I could give a specific instance 
where this could be used to force the 
production of information. I think that 
might very well be a question that the 
courts would have to decide. But I can 
assure the gentleman that the intent 
here is that it not be cited as the au- 
thority for the withholding of informa- 
tion, as is done far too frequently. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Actually, then, 
the legislation we are acting upon will 
not provide any more freedom of infor- 
mation than the public now possesses? 

Mr. MOSS. I said at the beginning 
of the debate that this was a very timid 
step, a bare minimum which the Con- 
gress should undertake to express its 
views. I have not contended that this 
would open up broad areas of informa- 
tion. I hope that it will require the de- 
partments of Government merely to cite 
appropriate legal authority for the with- 
holdings. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his explanation. I believe 
this is a field in which we should move 
carefully. It is my hope that as we dis- 
cuss and pass upon this legislation we 
also be very careful that, as the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has said, we 
not do something that might enlarge, be- 
yond the concept that we have in mind, 
the time and circumstances for making 
information available. 

Certainly the departments of Govern- 
ment must retain the right to say at 
what hour and under what circum- 
stances information shall be made avail- 
able. I am terribly fearful that with 
the language here it might be construed 
as suggesting that a department must 
open up its place of business at midnight 
because I might want to see a letter from 
someone. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself one minute to answer that 
question, 

What his amendment does is to say to 
the executive department, “Open up the 
door.” When we have a quorum call, 
the doors are locked. That means that 
no one gets in or out. When the 
Speaker orders them opened, what hap- 
pens? Everybody goes through, in and 
out. When you take from the depart- 
ments the authority to deny any infor- 
mation of any kind, with no exception, 
you throw their records wide open. I 
go down there and I take a copy of this 
act, if it becomes an act. I demand a 
record or paper. The gentleman from 
New York—who is in the department 
we will assume—says, “You can’t see it.” 
I say, “You see this? A copy of H. R. 
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2767. Congress passed that. Let me in. 
Give me what I want.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED. I have been a little wor- 
ried about this bill. There are a great 
many people in the country who might 
call upon their congressmen to get in- 
formation. You will have a lot of 
cranks asking for information. I have 
not had much trouble in 40 years in get- 
ting information from the departments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to direct a question to the com- 
mittee. I see on page 63 of the report, 
and I am now looking at it, the Meader 
amendment. I am rather impressed 
with the arguments that are made for it. 
I have listened to all of this debate. I 
am wondering, is the committee opposed 
to this amendment? Does this not ac- 
complish also the objective of the 
amendment the gentleman has in the 
current bill before us? 

Mr. MOSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the committee rejected this 
overwhelmingly in the full committee. 
I am opposed to it because in my judg- 
ment it would create confusion rather 
than resolve any doubts. I think it 
would raise more questions than it would 
settle. Specifically, it would raise a seri- 
ous question as to the authority for 
the head of the department to prescribe 
necessary regulations for the custody, 
use, and preservation if in the course 
of prescribing those regulations there 
might be a tendency to limit informa- 
tion which under other authority could 
be withheld. I think it would, as I say, 
create confusion rather than resolve the 
doubts which I know are held in good 
faith by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. ALGER. I certainly respect the 
gentleman’s viewpoint, but I do not 
grasp the gentleman’s disagreement with 
the Meader amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. If the gentleman will 
read the Meader amendment, it says, 
“Provided, that no regulation.” 

Thus, the key difference between the 
Meader amendment and the proposed 
legislation is that the amendment refers 
to the regulation whereas the proposed 
legislation makes an affirmative state- 
ment that this section which is amended 
shall not be used. Does the gentleman 
see the difference? 

Mr. ALGER. I believe we are splitting 
hairs. I am really lost at this point be- 
cause I have tried to grasp the signifi- 
cance of both and their difference. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. The statement just 
made by the gentleman from Florida in- 
terested me because the section which 
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is amended, that is section 161, deals 
with nothing but the authority to issue 
regulations, and if my amendment would 
be limited to the right to make regula- 
tions, but the Moss bill goes beyond that, 
then I am concerned that it intends to 
reach something beyond section 161. 

Mr. ALGER. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
sympathy with the purposes of this leg- 
islation, but I have the same fear about 
it as expressed by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] and by some oth- 
ers on the floor. I fear that the last 
phrase of the bill, that is, the words 
“limiting the availability of records to 
the public” is in conflict with the first 
part of the section and any regulation 
that a public official would attempt to 
promulgate «vould be or could be con- 
strued as limiting the availability of rec- 
ords to the public. Moreover, I am also 
afraid of the effect of this legislation on 
other laws that are on the books limiting 
information under special circumstances. 

So, Mr. Chairman, at the proper time 
I would like to offer an amendment 
which I think will not change the effect 
of the bill at all, but will do what you 
say you want to do. That amendment 
would be this. It would insert after the 
word “information” the words “and 
records” and then strike out after the 
word “public” and all the rest of the 
sentence and insert in lieu thereof “in 
a manner not inconsistent with law.” 
So that the bill would then read: 

This section does not authorize with- 
holding information and records from 
the public in a manner not inconsistent 
with law. 

I think that would clarify exactly 
what you intend to do and would not 
leave up in the air this question that 
has been debated so strongly on the 
floor this afternoon as to just what effect 
this has on existing laws and just what 
liberties it may or may not give to the 
public official with respect to these rec- 
ords and who could or who could not get 
at certain records which we would not 
want to be made available. In other 
words, I want us to express exactly what 
we mean and not leave it to the courts 
or to the public officials or the public 
involved with it to place upon it their 
own intent. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. FASCELL. Will the gentleman 
admit that the proposed legislation starts 
out by saying that section 161 of the 
Revised Statutes is amended and noth- 
ing else? 

Mr. HYDE. I understand that. 

Mr. FASCELL. Will the gentleman 
further admit that the present section 
of law which is sought to be amended 
now says that no regulation may be 
E which is inconsistent with 

aw? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes, and after that sen- 
tence in the present law, you put a pe- 
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riod and then by this bill you say that 
all that has been said before does not 
authorize the withholding of any infor- 
mation or the limiting of the availability 
of records. The period is important 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support in principal of H. R. 2767, hav- 
ing introduced H. R. 11344 myself which 
is identical with the bill before us. Al- 
though I have no pride in authorship 
necessarily I do believe that Congress 
should take some action in this field and 
introduced my bill to indicate clearly my 
strong belief on the matter. 

It must first be admitted that there 
are many instances when executive dis- 
cretion must be exercised to deny access 
to certain Government information for 
the security and welfare of the Nation. 
This discretion is, of course, inherent in 
the executive branch and I doubt if Con- 
gress could constitutionally pass binding 
legislation to curtail the exercise of that 
discretion assuming that it was exercised 
in good faith and within the limited au- 
thority derived from the national secu- 
rity and welfare purposes. 

It is my understanding of the pending 
bill that it is not the intention of the 
Committee reporting it to infringe upon 
that separate Executive power, but only 
to remove one of the weak and improper 
crutches upon which denial of informa- 
tion has ben resting within many of the 
departments. Many departments have 
been citing the section sought to be 
amended by this bill, title 5, United States 
Code, section 22, as justification for with- 
holding information. It is doubtful in 
my mind that this was intended by the 
First Congress that enacted this section 
in 1789. 

It is interesting as a sidelight that this 
is one of the few instances in the history 
of Congress that legislative action of the 
First Congress has been amended or 
sought to be amended. 

The bill offered does not change the 
wording of the existing section 22 but 
clarifies its intent and eliminates its use- 
age in the future as a shield of secrecy 
when it was never so intended, by adding 
the wording: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public or limiting 
the availability of records to the public, 


This clarifying language should make 
it clear that Congress does not intend 
that this section shall be used to deprive 
the public of proper information. 

Of course, it is to be noted that there 
are in existence in excess of 75 statutes 
relating to subject matter that can be 
withheld because of the national security 
and public welfare which are in no way 
affected by this bill. There is further 
the inherent executive authority to with- 
hold when in its discretion this serves 
the general public welfare and safety, 
which is a power inherent in the Execu- 
tive and inviolate from legislative cur- 
tailment by the Separation of Powers 
doctrine under our Constitution. Thus, 
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this bill is not intended to permit in- 
discriminate rummaging through of 
Government information contrary to the 
public interest where Congress had de- 
clared it in the public interest to with- 
hold this information. I do not inter- 
pret it, either, as an open invitation or 
legislative authority for demanding any 
and all information by anyone desiring 
it, because the bill merely states the in- 
tention of Congress that departments in 
the future shall not use this specific 
section as justification for denying in- 
formation. 

I further do not interpret it, as has 
been confirmed today on the floor, as an 
open invitation for demanding people to 
require that the agencies make avail- 
able records at any hour under any cir- 
cumstances just to accomplish whatever 
might be the objective of the inquisitor. 
This bill writes no new rule for the Gov- 
ernment agencies as to making available 
information which does not now exist, 
but it does clarify the section and puts 
it in its proper perspective as having no 
relationship to withholding information. 

Under these circumstances, I believe 
that Congress in favorably considering 
this bill is acting within its constitution- 
al power, that it is acting in the best 
interests of the people who have a right 
to know what is going on in their Gov- 
ernment within certain reasonable and 
well-established limitations, and, that it 
is not affirmatively infringing upon the 
Executive prerogatives or legislative 
sanctions in this field. For these rea- 
sons I support this legislation—under 
the assumption that it is being offered 
in good faith and not with any inten- 
tion of criticism of this or any previous 
Executive administration—for the right 
of the people to know is above partisan 
politics and affects all people—of all 
parties—in all walks of life. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MCINTOSH]. 

Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to direct a question to 
the chairman of the committee follow- 
ing the question with regard to civil- 
service personnel and security records. 
We have, over the years, in almost every 
Government department tremendous 
amounts of information relating to per- 
sonnel and private affairs of American 
citizens. I would like to know whether 
the chairman can assure us that we are 
not inadvertently withdrawing protec- 
tion for personal, private records of in- 
dividuals now in the hands of Govern- 
ment agencies which are not covered by 
some of these other 72 laws. In other 
words, has the staff and the committee 
satisfied themselves that by withdrawing 
this, which I think the House feels is 
being relied upon—by withdrawing this 
are we leaving any personal or private 
records open to not being protected un- 
der the provisions of some other statute? 

Mr. MOSS. First, if you will read 
page 4 of the report, you will find that 
the Commission by letter acknowledged 
their error in claiming authority under 
this section. So it would obviously have 
no effect in any way upon the Civil 
Service Commission. The committee is 
satisfied that there is an abundance of 
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statutory authority, in some cases ex- 
cessive authority, for the withholding of 
highly personal items of information. 
There is adequate authority under the 
Administrative Procedures Act. All we 
are trying to do here is just that you do 
not use those. We are not going to be 
crippling any agency by taking that 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remainder of the time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
subcommittee and the Committee on 
Government Operations seem to be 
greatly concerned about the withholding 
of information by the departments. 

As has been stated several times, the 
departments have abused the authority 
given them. There is no question about 
that. Amendments will be offered ask- 
ing that the bill be amended so as to re- 
quire the departments to come up with 
some reasonable, workable, basic regula- 
tion so that the public can get the infor- 
mation to which it is entitled and that 
without difficulty. 

It just happens that the House itself 
takes a different view about the people’s 
right to know than that now expressed 
by the committee. How inconsistent can 
we get? Have we fallen back upon the 
old statement, “Do as I say and not as I 
do“? I see smiles on the face of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL], 
and our distinguished and able counsel, 
Mr. Mitchell. It is a wonder we do not 
do a little housecleaning on our own 
before we start wandering so far afield. 

Here is what the Star stated: 

The Congress barred the public from 1,131 
of its 3,121 hearings. 


We shut the door on our own activi- 
ties and spending. We slammed it shut 
on those poor people whose Government 
this is, whose dollars we are using, who 
the committee says “have a right to 
know.” Why did this committee do it? 
Why do we, the Congress, claim a priv- 
ilege which we deny to a department 
downtown? 

The hearings will show this commit- 
tee wants to know not only what con- 
clusions they reached down there but 
what they talked about and what they 
were thinking about, what minutes were 
taken when the Department held con- 
ferences. Where would we get? 

Do the people in my district who elect- 
ed me have a right to know what I tell 
the office force to inquire about when 
seeking information? Do the people 
whose Government this is have a right 
to ask a judge, a court, what went on 
in chambers over in the Supreme Court 
Building, when a decision was being 
reached? I guess not. Why not? Be- 
cause it is a separate department of 
Government. It is one of the “Big 
Three.“ 

Does a judge presiding over a trial 
have a right to ask a jury, “How did you 
fellows arrive at that verdict?” I guess 
not. They are a part of the judicial de- 
partment of this Government. 

And so it goes on down the list. 

The taxpayers’ money. Does the Con- 
gress ever tell the taxpayers how their 
money is spent? 
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The people's right to know. We have 
a statute which expressly states that 
the records of our committees belong to 
the people, they are public records. The 
statute states that every Member of the 
House has the right of access—get that 
word—“access”—to those records, but 
when I went to the chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and under my arm I 
have my little Thermo-Fax or whatever 
this picture-taking thing about that size 
is, and I say, “Let me make a copy of 
that paper,” the chairman says, “No; 
you cannot use it.“ But the decisions 
are to the effect that the right to see, to 
access, includes the right to copy. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman was not 
referring to the chairman of the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, no, no; oh, no; 
I love the gentlemen on that subcom- 
mittee and I admire them, as much as 
there can be admiration, of the way 
you have handled this matter. If any 
man ever got more political mileage out 
of an issue than has the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss] has out of this 
one, I do not know who he is. For al- 
most three years he has been on the 
front page every day. More power to 
you. I only wish I had it. That is not 
using public funds for political purposes. 
Do not misunderstand me. That is just 
trying to get the people the things they 
desire. 

Oh, yes; what happened when they 
would not let me make a copy of a rec- 
ord which the law said I was entitled 
to have access to? The Speaker sitting 
in the Speaker’s chair—presiding—sus- 
tained the ruling of the chairman of the 
subcommittee—but read the ruling as 
given in my earlier remarks. That was 
funny, was it not? It would be, if it 
were not so absurd. s 

The east front door dim-out over 
here. Remember how it was all secret? 
Our minority leader wanted to let the 
people in on it, but he was overruled and 
the door was slammed. 

The President’s reorganization plan 
was referred to a committee. That 
meeting was secret. 

Mr. Chairman, how much more time 
have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
time has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, appar- 
ently we are all in accord that this leg- 
islation is needed and is long overdue. I 
say that it does not go far enough prob- 
ably, but it is certainly a step in the right 
direction. 

For too long, I think, the various agen- 
cies of this Government have denied in- 
formation not to all Members of Con- 
gress, but to some Members, and I think 
it is high time that the Congress of the 
United States took such action as it 
thinks is necessary to inform the people 
or allow the news media of this country 
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to inform the people of what goes on here 
in Washington. 

Many times these agencies—and the 
gentleman from Michigan just said he 
did not know just what this legislation 
was for except to get more information 
for the papers, that it would not do any- 
thing to assist Members of Congress and 
the public in obtaining information; I 
have been denied, as I am sure many 
Members of Congress have, information 
not of a highly secret nature, but I think 
perhaps to cover up some of the faults 
of the agencies involved, and I think it is 
about time that the people of this country 
and the Congress took such measures as 
are necessary to allow the news media 
and the Members of Congress to inform 
the people of what is going on here in 
Washington in some of these agencies. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, I wish to signify at this time my 
support of the intent of this legislation. 
We in Connecticut have recognized the 
right to know by enacting State statute 
supporting a similar intent. My Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee is taking 
a similar step in urging Congress to 
adopt this legislation. I believe it is im- 
portant that the public be allowed to 
more easily obtain information that they 
are truly eligible to receive. Secret, se- 
curity-type information and other infor- 
mation realistically classified for the 
protection of the public and their Goy- 
ernment is, of course, still protected by 
78 other statutes. 

However, I feel we should pass this 
legislation. The true intent must be 
understood. If so, we will have cleared 
the air on a subject that is vital to our 
freedom as expressed in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it well to have 
the record made completely straight on 
some of the debate that has gone on 
here this afternoon. It has been inter- 
esting in many cases and enlightening 
but hardly germane to the issue before 
the Committee at this moment. 

First, let me assure you this has been 
carefully studied. The drafts were first 
prepared almost 2 years ago. They have 
been more broadly submitted for com- 
ment than almost any legislation with 
which I have ever personally dealt. We 
realized that this was a difficult area, 
that we should move with extreme care. 
That is what we have done. In the 
judgment of the committee this is a 
proper approach. It is one which clari- 
fies but does not cripple, it opens no 
doors that should not be opened; it 
merely requires that the agencies in as- 
serting a right to withhold information 
seek proper authority. 

This was never intended as a with- 
holding statute. It has been twisted, 
and, as the Attorney General himself 
stated, “incorrectly cited.” 

We merely want to clarify the record. 
We are not going to upset any secrets, 
we are not going to cripple this Govern- 
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ment. I repeat it is an important, but 
nonetheless timid, first step. 

The committee has sought broadly the 
advice of attorneys within and without 
the Government. I might add that the 
representatives of the press who ap- 
peared before the committee are cer- 
tainly in the minority of witnesses. We 
have had broad hearings with repre- 
sentatives of science, from industry, from 
Government and educational institu- 
tions. We have overlooked no opportu- 
nity to get advice and comment. We 
have not tried to sell any special cause 
or any one interest. We have merely 
tried to define the law as it is to deter- 
mine whether or not it was being abused, 
and the evidence of abuse is abundant. 
I do not think the legislation requires 
amendment, and I think it will be to the 
credit of this House to pass it today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H. R. 2767. The urgent ne- 
cessity for enacting this legislation has 
become increasingly clear in recent years 
and for compelling reasons. 

The strength of any democratic na- 
tion can be measured by the extent to 
which a self-governing public is accu- 
rately informed. The democratic proc- 
ess is essentially an educational process 
in which enlightened people grow 
through participation in our Nation’s 
decisions. But people cannot participate 
in decisions—at least not intelligently— 
unless they know the facts. 

The first condition then, of a success- 
ful democracy is an informed people and 
it is an indispensable and irrefutable 
part of the Presidential responsibility to 
make sure the people have the facts no 
matter how grim and sobering these 
facts may be. 

Despite this indisputable premise, we 
have witnessed in recent years a delib- 
erate erosion of the basic right of the 
American people to know—the right of 
the American people to free access and 
distribution of, factual information. 

It is ironic indeed that the very per- 
sons whose election to public office re- 
flects an expression of the public’s con- 
fidence and trust, have seen fit to betray 
that trust by suppressing and withhold- 
ing vital information from the very peo- 
ple who elected them to office. 

Nothing, in my opinion, has injured us 
more or struck so deep at the heart of our 
democracy as this abuse of the people’s 
right to know. The recent record of sys- 
tematic misrepresentation, concealment, 
and half-truths has no precedent in 
American history. It has channeled 
American thinking into false com- 
placency; it has encouraged illusions of 
military and technological supremacy 
and misrepresented diplomatic setbacks 
and defeats as triumphs of statesman- 
ship. 

To be sure, the Chief Executive pos- 
sesses—and he should—inherent power 
to withhold certain information when 
disclosure is deemed to be contrary to the 
Nation’s interest or security. But even 
this power must be properly exercised, 
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with full recognition of the counter- 
vailing powers of the legislative and 
sensitive awareness of the right of the 
public to know about its Government. 

It is, however, the over-assertion of 
the executive department and agency 
heads of their statutory power to with- 
hold information not only from the peo- 
ple but from the Congress as well that is 
most disturbing—the implication being 
that neither the elected representatives 
of the people nor the people who elected 
them are to be trusted. 

I submit that the people of America 
cannot be either responsibly self-govern- 
ing or responsively secure if they are pro- 
gressively separated from the informa- 
tion that guides their national leaders. 

I prevail upon my colleagues to put an 
end to this abrogation of the people’s 
right to know by approving H. R. 2767, 
thereby forestalling any future false con- 
struction upon the ancient statute re- 
ferred to throughout this debate, in order 
to lend sanction to this high-handed and 
unwarranted secrecy, and assuring an 
immediate return to candor, honesty 
and confidence in the American people, 
so vital to our continued strength as a 
democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(5 U. S. C. 22) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public or limiting 
the availability of records to the public.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan: On page 1, line 7, strike out the 
period after the world public“, insert 
a comma, and add the words “nor shall this 
section be construed as requiring the giv- 
ing of information or the making of records 
available.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss] 
in closing general debate stated that sec- 
tion 161 was never intended as anything 
but a housekeeping statute. Let us see 
about that. That situation was called 
to the attention of the Committee earlier 
in the discussion. 

One need but again refer to the action 
of the Continental Congress on Febru- 
ary 22, 1782, when it passed a resolution 
creating a Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs under the direction of a Secretary 
to the United States of America for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs—and, in 
that resolution, provided— 

That the books, records, and other papers 
of the United States that relate to this De- 
partment be committed to his custody, to 
which, and all other papers of his office, any 
Member of Congress shall have access, pro- 
vided that no copy shall be taken of mat- 
ters of a secret nature without the special 
leave of Congress. 


Moreover, the same resolution also 
provided— 

That letters of the Secretary to the min- 
isters of the United States, or ministers of 
foreign powers which have a direct reference 
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to treaties or conventions proposed to be en- 
tered into, or instructions relative thereto, 
or other great national subjects, shall be sub- 
mitted to the inspection and receive the ap- 
probation of Congress before they shall 
be transmitted. 


Note that it was also expressly pro- 
vided by this section that to all papers 
in his office “any Member of Congress 
shall have access“ limited that broad 
provision only by the added proviso that 
“no copy shall be taken of matters of a 
secret nature without the special leave 
of Congress.” 

With the knowledge of the legislation 
passed by the Continental Congress, es- 
pecially making records of the office of 
the department head available to the 
Congress—with only a few exceptions— 
the Congress, acting under the Consti- 
tution when it adopted section 161, de- 
liberately left out any proviso giving 
Members of Congress, or anyone else, ac- 
cess to the records or information which 
it is now proposed be thrown wide open 
to the public. 

- Discretion was given to the head of 

each department to determine how rec- 
ords should be classified, what informa- 
tion should be given to the public. 

Inasmuch as that duty and responsi- 
bility must be exercised by someone, 
there would appear to be no reason why, 
for the judgment of the head of a de- 
partment, the opinion of a Congressional 
committee should be substituted. 

For 176 years every President from 
Washington on down to the present oc- 
cupant of the White House has gone 
along—and the departments as they 
were added—until there are now 10— 
with this statute on the books, and they 
have ever since exercised the discretion 
which was granted them when section 
161 was written. They have also abused 
it. Altogether too many rubber stamps 
have been in use. They should have 
better regulations in the departments. 

But fundamentally the authority rests 
with the department heads. Now we 
propose to take it away from th m. 
When based upon the Constitution that 
we cannot do. 

The bill, H. R. 2767, proposes to amend 
the present section 161 by adding: 

This section does not authorize with- 
holding information from the public or 


limiting the availability of records to the 
public. 


The amendment now proposed reads: 

Nor shall this section be construed as re- 
quiring the giving of information or the 
making of records available. 


That is to say, the purpose of this 
amendment is to permit section 161 as 
proposed to be amended, being used as 
the opening wedge in the door, an open- 
ing which would require the depart- 
ments to give to anyone and to every- 
one any and all information he may de- 
sire, a procedure which is not practi- 
cable, Suppose every Member—unlikely 
but possible—on this side went down the 
same day and we all asked certain ques- 
tions. The department answering could 
not attend to its own duties while giv- 
ing each of us that information. Some- 
one, somewhere, must have authority to 
determine what is to be given out and 
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what is not—who better able than de- 
partment heads. 

Moreover, the bill as written does not 
exclude any type of information, and the 
subcommittee’s witnesses, all of them, 
conceded that there is certain informa- 
tion relating to treaties, certain informa- 
tion relating to matters of national de- 
fense, and several others, to which no one 
is entitled. 

The committee admits that, but yet it 
proposes legislation which would throw 
wide open the door through which any- 
one and everyone might enter. 

The legislation as drafted, while the 
stated purpose is admirable, the remedy 
here proposed is totally wrong. It at- 
tempts to do something which cannot be 
done in this way or manner. It attempts 
to override the constitutional provisions 
which created the executive department 
as a separate and, you might say, inde- 
pendent department, the judge of its own 
activities. 

The Speaker of the House and the ma- 
jority leader described, in May of 1948, 
and as today quoted, the existence of 
authority, for the misuse of which there 
was no remedy except impeachment of 
the President, which, the Speaker stated, 
was a futile action. 

Why, after 167 years, after the exercise 
of that authority by every President, 
through the heads of the departments, 
should we write in a troublemaking pro- 
vision which would be embarrassing to 
the administration and is so intended? 
There are all kinds of political hay, but 
H. R. 2767 is of the most dusty and poor 
quality. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, again it is important 
to examine exactly what we are dealing 
with, Now, we cannot do, as the gentle- 
man suggests—upset any of the inherent 
powers or the privileges of the Execu- 
tive, if any. We are only amending here 
a statutory grant of authority. And, in 
what manner are we amending it? 
Merely to clarify the use of it. We say 
it may not be used as authority for the 
withholding. We mean, in the making 
of rules and regulations, that the ulti- 
mate effect for those rules and regula- 
tions must not be to withhold under this 
authority. 

The gentleman proposes to add lan- 
guage which, in my judgment, cancels 
it out completely; we might as well not 
act, because he goes on and says, “nor 
shall this section be construed as re- 
quiring the giving of information or the 
making of records available.” 

So, on the one hand, we say that it 
should not be used for withholding, and 
on the other hand we would be saying, 
“But, of course, you may.” I think we 
should say one thing or the other very, 
very clearly and very definitely. It is 
my judgment that what we need to say 
is exactly what is said in the bill now 
before us. 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Hoff- 
man amendment is the way to carry out 
what the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss] says this bill intends, If it 
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is intended not to grant or withhold any 
new authority by this housekeeping stat- 
ute, then the Hoffman amendment so 
provides. 

As to the right of the people and the 
Congress to know, we often have in- 
stances before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs where some member of the com- 
mittee or the committee itself may feel 
that there is overclassification, too much 
secrecy on information that we seek, I 
have been exasperated and baffled as of- 
ten as any Member in this twilight zone 
where security is claimed to be involved. 

But it is claimed by the proponents of 
this bill that it does not purport or pre- 
tend to solve such real problems, which 
I believe can be solved only by negotia- 
tion or by impeachment, and negotia- 
tion, with constant pressure, is the prop- 
er way. 

This bill, as written, either is nuisance 
legislation or it does not mean what it 
says. 

For instance, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Moss], says that “We merely 
want to provide that this section 161 can- 
not be used to withhold information.” 
He did not say a word about the following 
words in the bill— limiting the avail- 
ability of records to the public.” So that 
if you are only going to put in what he 
says, you are going to prohibit the with- 
holding of information, but you are not 
going to prohibit any limitation on the 
availability of public records, But that 
is not the way the bill reads. By enact- 
ing this bill as proposed, you pose such 
questions as these, in providing unlimit- 
ed public access to records. What about 
Office files? What about desk drawers? 
What about going in day and night? 
What about going in during the noon 
hour? Can the head of a department 
make any regulations limiting public 
availability in any way or at any time 
if this bill passes in its present form? 

In the original part of section 161 
there is provided authority to make reg- 
ulations for custody, use and preserva- 
tion of records, papers and property. If 
that cannot be used to limit the avail- 
ability of records to the public at any 
time, and regardless of circumstances, 
then the public would have the right to 
those files and desks any old time, day or 
night. How could you run an office 
under such conditions? And if you say 
that is not what the bill provides, you 
are merely saying that this bill does not 
mean what it says. The Hoffman 
amendment provides that this bill will 
then mean just what its proponents say 
it means; that is, take out the possibility 
that it will be used one way or another 
in this longstanding debate about how 
the public can best maintain the right 
to know about the public business, 

I support the Hoffman amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an alternate 
method of trying to get at the same thing 
that my amendment proposes but doing 
it in a somewhat different way. 

During the debate in committee, sug- 
gestions were made by several of the 
members of the committee. Unfortu- 
nately the gentleman from California, 
the author of the bill, was not present, 
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and we could not arrive at any agree- 
ment. I, at that time, suggested arriv- 
ing at the same result by saying that 
this section does not authorize or pro- 
hibit withholding information, and I 
was roundly condemned in the press for 
trying to scuttle the bill. 

As a matter of fact, I was not trying 
to scuttle the bill, I was trying to do 
exactly what the author of the bill said 
it was supposed to do, which was to 
eliminate section 161 as a basis for re- 
fusing information to the public. It was 
not intended or at least the bill was not 
presented to the committee as giving 
any rights to the public. All the bill 
was supposed to do was to take away 
from public officials a crutch they had 
been using up to this time wrongfully, 
in the opinion of the committee. That 
is exactly what the Hoffman amend- 
ment would do and that is exactly what 
my amendment would do, that is, say 
that section 161 just has nothing to do 
with secrecy or withholding informa- 
tion from the public one way or the 
other. It would not vitiate the purpose 
of the bill as it has been presented to 
the committee and been presented to 
the House this afternoon, namely, that 
we just wanted to prevent a practice 
which has grown up of misusing and 
misinterpreting section 161 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

I think the amendment ought to be 
adopted and we ought not to rely on 
debate, particularly when in the debate 
the author of the bill says this would 
prevent the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose of the bill. Then it must be that 
the-purpose of the bill is to give the pub- 
lic the right to get information, not- 
withstanding other statutes that may be 
on the books. 

I think there has been too much con- 
fusion here. We ought to write into the 
bill clear language. I think my lan- 
guage is a little bit better, but I am 
going to support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if any confusion has 
been brought about it has been brought 
about by the attempt to put amend- 
ments on this bill. The very language 
of the amendment now before the Com- 
mittee in itself raises a great many ques- 
tions dealing with the power and the 
prerogatives of the head of the depart- 
ment, which is the very thing the pro- 
ponents of the amendment say they do 
not wish to affect in any way, because 
the amendment raises a presupposition 
by virtue of the language that the head 
of the department shall not have the 
right to issue information. 

The only correct interpretation of the 
existing law is that the head of the de- 
partment, by Congress, has been given 
the right to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions dealing with the custody, use, and 
preservation of the records. Then to 
combat the evidence that that statute 
has been used as authority to withhold 
the information you state by this bill 
that this section amended hereby shall 
not be used as authority to withhold in- 
formation. But if you adopt the proviso 
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in the amendments which are suggested, 
you raise the contrary presumption, 
that he shall not have the right to make 
the information and records available. 
This is why the amendment should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: Strike 
out “by” in line 4 and all that follows down 
through the end of line 7 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “by striking out the 
period at the end of the section and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
‘Provided, That no regulation shall be pre- 
scribed under this section authorizing or 
directing the withholding of information 
from the public or limiting the availability 
of records to the public.’ ” 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
discussed this amendment at some length 
in general debate and I do not propose 
again to go into detail on the advantages 
of using this language to accomplish the 
objective of the Moss bill. 

I do, however, want to suggest one 
additional reason, if any should be nec- 
essary, why we should use the clearest 
language we can find. I think we should 
use clear language on its own merits. 
But, if this language could be interpreted 
the way I have suggested as affecting 
more than section 161, there would be 
an additional reason for a veto of this 
legislation. 

I might say that the impression has 
been given here by reference to testimony 
of the Attorney General before the other 
body that the Attorney General is not 
opposed to this legislation. I might say 
for the information of the membership 
that the Attorney General has blown 
both hot and cold on this issue. It ap- 
peared that apparently he had not done 
his homework very well the first time 
he appeared before the Senate commit- 
tee, and he got the proposed legislation 
mixed up with executive privilege, 
which he thinks is a great thing, and 
which I do not think exists. He said 
he did not care whether we passed this 
law or the companion Senate measure 
so long as it was made clear that it did 
not interfere with executive privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. Iyield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Was he not also 
counsel for the Truman Committee 
where I understand there was a little 
difference of opinion—but, did he not 
also give you to understand that the De- 
partments were standing on the con- 
stitutional rights given to the executive 
department and did he not the other day 
when they called him back before the 
Hennings committee just tell them that 
he was not coming and that he had al- 
ready been there? 

Mr. MEADER. Yes. And, after he 
got back to the department, some of the 
boys must have jogged him up a little 
bit, because then he sent a letter to the 
committee and the first sentence in the 
second paragraph is significant. He said 
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“section 161 is a legislative expression 
and recognition of the executive privi- 
lege.” Well, there really is a strained 
interpretation, if I ever heard of one. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the Com- 
mittee is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
be in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry, if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the opinion of the Chair, could we get 
through more quickly if we had order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair agrees 
with the gentleman. The Committee 
will be in order. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Attorney General went on then in his 
letter to quote the authorities that my 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman], has quoted freely in the 
debate, namely, the Speaker and the ma- 
jority leader of the House, but he winds 
up his letter and says: “For the reasons 
stated, I am opposed to the enactment 
of S. 921 and H. R. 2148.” 

The administration, therefore, is on 
record as opposing this legislation, if 
the Attorney General speaks for the ad- 
ministration in this field. I have no 
other information on what may befall 
this legislation if it gets through both 
the House and the Senate, but I say let 

not run the risk of having it vetoed 

having fuzzy language in the bill and 
passing a bill that could be vetoed on 
that ground alone. Let us make our 
language as sharp and skillful as we can. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
adoption of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss] rise? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we might arrive at some agreement 
limiting debate on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want 5 minutes or a part of 5 minutes 
anyway. 

Mr. MOSS. How about dividing that 
time between the two of us? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Providing you use 1 
minute; yes. 

Mr. MOSS. If the gentleman will 
agree to an equal division of time, I 
think we can adequately cover the points 
that need to be covered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been holding the short end for 3 
years now. Would the gentleman give 
me 4 minutes? 

Mr. MOSS. Can we make it 8 min- 
utes then? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, all right. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to be limited to 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. That does not 
preclude motions to strike the enacting 
clause; does it? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
request pertains only to limiting de- 
bate on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, does that 
mean the time will be divided between 
the two gentlemen equally? 

The . The Chair will di- 
vide the time. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I as- 
sumed that the opposition to the amend- 
ment would speak after the amendment 
was offered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
agreement with the gentleman that the 
opposition to the bill would speak at this 

oint. 

p The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, one 
reason why I wanted to expedite the 
hearings is so that the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, Mr. VINSON, 
who is waiting to speak and who is in a 
hurry might today give us the benefit of 
his wisdom and experience. But yi 
have just seen the way the subcomm 
tee handles things. It has been that 
way for almost 3 years on this commit- 
tee. There are three members of the 
subcommittee and I am the only Re- 
publican. So I take what they give me. 

The only purpose now is to support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], 
which is similar to the one offered by me 
and rejected. It is quite true that in 
the committee hearings the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FAscELL] and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss] both 
expressly stated with reference to those 
amendments that the purpose of H. R. 
2767 was not to make available all in- 
formation, or as their expert witness, 
Dr. Cross, is quoted on page 12 of the 
committee report: 

It— 


The bill— 


does not require the giving out of all in- 
formation. 


Now, if that be true, if the bill they 
brought in, H. R. 2767, does not require 
the giving out of information as the 
three have expressly stated during the 
committee hearings, then why not write 
the provision into the bill, as the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] pro- 
poses todo? Any reason at all? Ican- 
not see any. If they meant what they 
said, as the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. MEADER] said, why compel those 
who are interested to go back to the de- 
bates? Why not put it “black on white” 
in the law, as the farmer used to say? 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
cred the gentleman from California [Mr. 

oss]. 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, most of 
the previous comments apply here. I 
realize the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER] is seriously concerned. He 
has made many contributions to the work 
of this subcommittee. This is an in- 
stance where we are in disagreement. 
In his judgment his language is desir- 
able to clarify. It is my conviction that 
it would only confuse, because it would go 
directly to the authority to issue regula- 
tions, regardless of the other legal au- 
thority upon which the regulation might 
rely. I do not think it would in any way 
contribute to clarification. But in recog- 
nition of the very sincere feeling, the 
committee on page 12 of the report put 
in language which, in my judgment, was 
not necessary, but it was put in out of an 
abundance of caution to overcome the 
problem of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MEADER]: 

The application of this amendment is 
limited to Revised Statutes 161 (5 U. S. C. 22) 
and should not be construed as repealing or 
amending any other statute which may au- 
thorize the withholding, restricting, or limit- 
ing the availability of information or records 
to the public, 


I believe that is abundantly clear, and 
that the language contained in the bill as 
it is before us is sufficiently clear, with- 
out this amendment. I repeat, in my 
judgment it would confuse rather than 
clarify. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hype of Mary- 
land: On page 1, line 6, after the word 
“information” insert the words “and rec- 
ords"; and after the word “public” strike 
out the rest of line 6 and all of line 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “in a man- 
ner not inconsistent with law.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Hypr] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would make the present bill 
read this way, starting with the new lan- 
guage on line 5: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 


ing information and records from the public 
in a manner not inconsistent with law. 


The purpose of the amendment is 
twofold: first, to clear up what many of 
us see as an ambiguity in the present 
language; and, second, as to the purpose 
to be accomplished by this bill, to ex- 
press the intent of the committee exact- 
ly as the committee has expressed it. 

The ambiguity is this: In the present 
language the last phrase reads, “or 
limiting the availability of records to the 
public.” 

Many of us fear that if the head of a 
department under the present language 
of the law attempts to adopt regulations 
that he will still be permitted to do, and 
those regulations in any way limit the 
availability of the records, then his reg- 
ulations would be declared invalid. 

The committee says that is not what 
it intends to do. The committee says 
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it does not intend in any way to change 
the present law; it simply wants to make 
clear that records and information shall 
be available. 

So instead of saying “limiting the 
availability of records,” I suggest that 
we say “This section does not authorize 
the withholding of information and rec- 
ords,” 

That is the way I propose to clear up 
what many of us see as an ambiguity. 
Then to express the intent: the com- 
mittee says this, namely, not to affect 
any other law on the books with respect 
to information which is restricted, add, 
after the word “public” the words “in a 
manner not inconsistent with law.” 

The committee says that is what it 
wants to do, but I have some fear in 
view of many court decisions, of leaving 
the question up in the air as to what 
Congress intends to do. We will pass 
a piece of legislation and say there is not 
going to be any question about this, this 
is exactly what we intend to do, and 
then we find that the courts do not agree 
with our understanding of intent. I am 
not questioning the right of the courts 
to their own interpretation, but if we 
intend not to do anything that will af- 
fect the present law with respect to se- 
curity, with respect to FBI files, with 
respect to income tax records, and all 
those things, if we intend not to dis- 
turb those laws, let us say so and not 
leave it up to interpretation by the 
courts; because we have found, no mat- 
ter how much we express our intent in 
committee, in reports, or on the floor of 
the House, or even where it is expressed 
in the law itself, that the court may or 
may not follow the report and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD; so I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that all my amendment 
does—and I want to reemphasize the fact 
that I am in complete sympathy with 
what the committee is attempting to do 
here—all my amendment does is to clear 
up an ambiguity and to express in un- 
mistakable language the intent which the 
gentleman from California and the gen- 
tleman from Florida have said repeated- 
ly on the floor this afternoon that they 
have, to put it in language which can- 
not be mistaken. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. T yield. 

Mr. MEADER. It may be very clear 
to the gentleman, but he has so many 
double negatives in his amendment that 
I think he could cut out a couple and 
come up with the same result, 

Mr. HYDE. I will read it again to the 
gentleman and I am sure when the gen- 
tleman hears it, it will be clear to him: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing of information and records in a manner 
not inconsistent with law. 


That seems to be simple language and 
also repeats some of the same language 
that is already in the section. The first 
sentence of the section authorizes the 
head of the department to prescribe regu- 
lations not inconsistent with law. My 
amendment simply says that it does not 
authorize him to withhold information 
and it also says that is not to be in- 
consistent with law. 
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Mr. MEADER. Would it not be the 
same if the gentleman took out the word 
“not,” and “in-” in the phrase “not in- 
consistent” and say “in a manner con- 
sistent with law”? 

Mr. HYDE. If the gentleman is try- 
ing to confuse my amendment he is 
doing a good job, at least with himself, 
it is obvious. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 6 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent. that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


California? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 


that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. JOHANSEN) 
there were—ayes 57, noes 32. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Moss and 
Mr. HOFFMAN. 

The committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
64, noes 48. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret that the debate was cut 
off on this amendment giving all those 
wishing to speak 10 minutes’ time. Itre- 
grettably shows illiberality on the part 
of the people who are trying to run this 
piece of legislation through. Incident- 
ally, I happen to be in favor of the pur- 
pose of this bill. But I was very much 
interested in the fact that when I took 
the time to ask questions about it, in 
spite of the fact that the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss] said that this thing 
had been carefully considered, when I 
asked the simple question what the added 
feature was of limiting the availability 
of records and whether that would not be 
covered by the language “withholding in- 
formation,” there was no answer from 
the side other than that they were 
afraid the word “information” would not 
include “records.” And, that was the 
extent of it. If it was considered as care- 
fully as the gentleman from California 
said it was, then obviously there is an 
ulterior motive or hidden motive in using 
the language “limiting the availability of 
records,” because that is going to limit 
the housekeeping ability of the depart- 
ment in making available, I may say, 
the information that might be in the 
hands of the executive department. I 
think the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland is a good, con- 
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structive amendment and will help this 
legislation and accomplish the very pur- 
pose which the members of the commit- 
tee say they are trying to accomplish. 
I hope the Members will vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed amendment by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HYDE] would make 
the bill read “this section does not au- 
thorize withholding of records.” Now, 
if that does not impinge upon the very 
authority of the head of the department, 
who is given the authority under this 
act, I have not read the English lan- 
guage correctly with respect to that 
section. The amendment itself then does 
exactly what the proponent of the 
amendment is seeking to avoid, to im- 
pinge upon the right of the head of the 
department to pass or promulgate a 
reasonable regulation. The other por- 
tion of the proposed amendment says 
“in a manner not inconsistent with law.” 
If you put that into the bill, it will be 
the second time in the same section that 
you say that this section shall not give 
a department head the right to promul- 
gate regulations not inconsistent with 
law. How many times do you want to 
say it before you believe it? A dozen? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me we have here a very strik- 
ing illustration of the need to assert 
and claim the right to know. I am 
speaking only for myself, but there is 
a great deal that I feel that I have a 
right and a duty to know with respect 
to this proposed legislation, and the suc- 
cessful effort of the proponents of this 
bill to cut off debate and the right to 
inquire and the right to know certainly 
raises a question as to just how broad 
and extensive the concern is over the 
right even of the Members of the Con- 
gress to know. 

There are a number of things I would 
like to know which I have not been able 
to get clear in my own mind. I would 
like to know precisely what is changed 
by the bill itself; what would be dif- 
ferent as a result of its enactment? 

In the second place, I would like to 
know whether this bill, if enacted, would 
compel the disclosure of information 
which now may be withheld and which 
the head of a department is now not 
compelled to disclose? 

If the answer to that question is that 
there is nothing additional that would 
be compelled to be disclosed, then I 
would like to know precisely what is the 
purpose, what is the import and what 
is the effect of the enactment of this 
bill? 

I would like to know, also, if this bill 
is enacted whether it does compel the 
disclosure of information not now re- 
quired, and if so, within what limit that 
compulsion extends? And I would like 
to know in whom would be vested the 
authority and under what limitations 
that authority could be exercised to set 
the limits on what must be disclosed. 

These, it seems to me, are pertinent 
questions and at an appropriate time in 
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this debate, in spite of the efforts to 
limit the right of Members of Congress 
to know about this bill itself, I intend 
to ask those questions under circum- 
stances that will give the sponsors of 
this bill an opportunity to answer them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JOHAN- 
SEN] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time again to ask further questions. 
I realize how complicated this subject 
is. Members of the committee have had 
an opportunity to study it and may have 
answers to questions that puzzle other 
Members. It seems odd, indeed, that 
our time is cut off, I might say to the 
gentleman from California, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, on a bill that 
has to do with secrecy, when we are 
trying to get information. 

I have two questions. First, inasmuch 
as the gentleman pointed out to us the 
language at the bottom of page 12, the 
language of the final paragraph, there 
seems to be a conflict as to its meaning. 
How we are going to limit this bill to 
apply only to section 161. That is my 
first question. 

My second question is, could it be that 
we are giving Communists an oppor- 
tunity to get into our committees, peo- 
ple who are dedicated to getting infor- 
mation that they should not get? 

Mr. MOSS. In the first place, if it 
is something that is of interest to the 
Communists, and that information is 
classified, there is an abundance of law 
protecting that and the language of the 
bill does not affect that. The reason we 
know that we are dealing with this sec- 
tion is because the language of the 
amendment which relates to section 161 
of the Revised Statutes says that this 
section does not authorize withholding. 
And to make that abundantly clear, in 
the report we say that the application of 
this amendment is limited to Revised 
Statutes 161, section 5, U. S. C. 22 and 
should not be construed as repealing 
or amending any other statute which 
may authorize the withholding, restrict- 
ing, or limiting of the availability of 
information or records to the public. 
We know it because it is very precisely 
and very carefully spelled out both in 
the language of the amendment and the 
language of the report. 

Mr. ALGER. I simply must say to 
the gentleman that the forcefulness of 
the language in the report is not so 
clearly stated in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] has 
expired. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss] to 
close the debate. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
assure the members of the committee 
that there is no ulterior motive on my 
part in moving to close the debate. I 
rarely have been accused of that. 

As to the matter of shutting off the de- 
bate, it was agreed by the majority and 
minority that we would seek a one-hour 
rule. When it was indicated by the 
ranking member of the subcommittee 
that he would desire an additional hour, 
I was perfectly willing to go along with 
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him and get him the extra hour. I 
wanted this debate. 

The bill has been debated at consider- 
able length. I was prepared to respond 
to questions. I yielded back time during 
general debate that was not required for 
the debate. I think that the attempt to 
arrive at an agreement on time is neither 
unusual nor out of place. 

I think that this amendment, again, 
would confuse rather than clarify. 

I do not think it would do what its 
author intends it to do. The language 
of the bill, in my judgment, is still clear, 
is still adequate to do the job. I repeat, 
there are no ulterior motives. This rec- 
ord is very clear. We have laid out in 
detail the intent. It is only to prevent 
the misuse of this section for purposes 
of witholding information. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a “no” vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JoHANSEN moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman. I 
take this time in order to pursue the 
questions which I raised in the 2 minutes 
which I had. There is no intention of 
attributing any ulterior motives. I 
came back from my District this morning 
in order to be present for the debate 
because of my serious uncertainty as to 
the merits, the pros and cons, of this 
issue. I should like to repeat to the 
gentleman from California in all good 
faith and sincerity the questions which 
I raised. I should like to know precisely 
what is changed. In other words, in par- 
ticular, what restrictions are placed 
upon the power of the department heads 
to issue regulations governing either the 
giving or the withholding of informa- 
tion? I am completely at a loss to know 
what is restrained and what is permitted 
under this bill. 

Mr. MOSS. The amendment proposed 
by the committee restores the intent of 
the Congress that this be the statute 
upon which the head of a department 
shall rely for the formulation of rules 
and regulations governing the custody, 
use, and preservation of the records of 
the department. The reason the lan- 
guage is added that it is not authority 
for withholding is that in 3 years of care- 
ful study we have found far too many in- 
stances where executive departments 
have relied upon this statute as a clear 
authority to refuse information to the 
public or to the Congress itself. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I interrupt the 
gentleman at this point, because I think 
in my own mind I now have the nub of 
the issue. If this bill were adopted, 
what discretionary authority does the 
department head have to withhold in- 
formation where it is not specifically pro- 
vided by law that he must withhold in- 
formation? Is there surviving with the 
adoption of this bill a discretionary au- 
thority in the department head to with- 
hold information? 

Mr. MOSS. I want to be very careful 
on this language because the gentleman 
is asking me if there is an inherent 
authority, as has been claimed by every 
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Executive from Washington to Eisen- 
hower. I would say that if there is such 
authority, if there is that inherent power, 
it is not affected by this change in this 
statute. But I will not concede that the 
broad and naked purpose claimed does 
exist in that. I want that very clear 
in my response. If it exists, it is not 
affected. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. But the gentleman 
does not concede that it exists? 

Mr. MOSS. I would never concede 
that it does exist as broadly as is 
claimed. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Then let me phrase 
the question in this way: What protec- 
tion does the department head have with 
respect to his sense of responsibility to 
his office when in his honest judgment 
it is imperative that information be with- 
held, and yet when there is no bestowal 
of the authority by specific statute so to 
withhold information? 

Mr. MOSS. There are 78 other statu- 
tory grants of authority to withhold. 
There are provisions of the administra- 
tive procedures code which permit with- 
holding for good cause found to be in 
the public interest and for a variety of 
reasons. We just do not want this 
statute to be cited. It is cited too often 
and it does not give the authority. It 
was not intended to give authority in 
this respect. They have abundant au- 
thority otherwise. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Of course, I will 
say to the gentleman the question 
whether this was intended to give that 
authority may be a subject of honest dis- 
pute and it may be a point at issue. 
But, my concern is why, if there have 
been specific abuses of this statute, we 
cannot in proper legislation address our- 
selves to those specific abuses or cate- 
gories of abuses rather than seeming by 
this section to blanket out totally any 
authority under the statute. 

Mr. MOSS. One of the main reasons 
for taking this as a first step is to get 
them back to relating their claims of 
authority to the appropriate statutes and 
not to use this as a catchall for any 
claims that they may want to assert. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ad- 
dress one question and possibly to ampli- 
fy that question with another. The 
amendment that is proposed by this bill 
says this section does not authorize lim- 
iting the availability of records to the 
public. I would like to ask if there is 
any other section of law or any other 
statute which does authorize limiting 
the availability of records to the public 
so that if we pass this bill, the depart- 
ments of Government may close their 
doors at their usual time. May I say 
that I ask this in all sincerity. 

Mr. MOSS. I am not questioning the 
gentleman’s sincerity, and I am confi- 
dent that he is sincere, and I will try to 
respond in the same way. The answer 
to his question is—yes, there are 
many statutes which clearly restrict the 
availability of records. I might point 
out that we are dealing here with the 
authority to issue regulations. If the 
only purpose of the regulation is to deny 
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access, then it would be inconsistent. 
But there is the authority for the de- 
partment head to make reasonable rules 
and regulations for the proper manage- 
ment, maintenance, and preservation of 
his records. We are only trying to see 
that this is not the crutch they grab to 
withhold information. But there are 
many, many statutory grants of author- 
ity, and I will get permission to include 
them in the Rrecorp when we are in the 
House. These many statutory grants of 
authority specifically confer the author- 
ity to withhold records. I know of no 
improper kind or type of information; I 
know of no information which could be 
damaging or prejudicial to any proper 
interest which would be made available 
by this. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I just want to raise this ques- 
tion because we are dealing here with 
the section of law which gives the heads 
of departments authority to prescribe 
regulations not inconsistent with law for 
the government of that department, and 
it would seem to me that the access of the 
records and the time in which they may 
be examined is a part, and a very proper 
part, of that regulation. In amending 
that very section by saying that this 
section does not authorize limiting the 
availability of records to the public, I 
want to be very, very sure that we are 
not doing something that we did not 
have in mind to do. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman is hitting the right point, and 
the gentleman from California, I believe, 
misunderstood what the question was. 
It was not a question whether or not 
there are statutes that limit access to 
records like the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, but where the records are sup- 
posed to be available whether there is 

in this proposed bill that would 
forbid a department to say, “You cannot 
come in after 5 o’clock.” Or, set up reg- 
ular housekeeping rules in regard to the 
inspection of these records. I submit 
the way you have worded it “limiting the 
availability” would actually interfere and 
tamper with the orderly housekeeping 
procedures of the departments. Am I 
not right? Is not that the point the 
gentleman makes? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. This does not deny the 
right for the formulation of appropriate 
rules and regulations for the orderly use 
and access to records. Regulation for 
the purpose of withholding is not per- 
mitted under the language. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. During my colloquy 
with the gentleman I understood him 
to say this would be the first step toward 
the elimination of abuses of security and 
soon. Iam curious to know the import 
of that first step. What is the second 
or third step? What is implied? 

Mr. MOSS. If the gentleman wishes 
me to respond I would be happy to do 
so. For one thing, there is an abundance 
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of evidence in many hearings that the 
privilege to classify is being widely 
abused; is being used as a means of cov- 
ering up information which has abso- 
lutely no bearing on the security of this 
Nation. We are going to go into that 
further, and perhaps try to overcome 
some of the problems inherent there. 
There are many specifie statutes which 
we wish to examine, and at the proper 
time we will report to the House and sug- 
gest legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. HYDE]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HYDE) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: On 

page 1, line 7, strike out the period at the 
end of line 7 and insert a semicolon and 
add: 
“Provided, That this section shall not be 
construed as repealing or amending any 
other statute which may authorize the with- 
holding, restricting, or limiting the avail- 
ability of information or records to the 
public.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Members recognize the substance of this 
amendment as the language read several 
times by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss] which appears on page 12 
of the report. This is the language 
which he said expresses the clear intent 
of the committee that this section shall 
not repeal or amend any other statutes 
which may authorize the limiting or re- 
stricting of information. 

Ordinarily I would not offer such an 
amendment because I would not think 
such an amendment would be necessary, 
but in view of the fact that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] was voted down 
and because of remarks of Members like 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] 
I believe it is now highly desirable that 
we write into the statute itself, and 
make it clear so no court can misunder- 
stand, that we do not intend to repeal, 
amend, or in any way affect any other 
statute. 

The only argument which the propo- 
nents of this bill could possibly offer in 
opposition would be that this amend- 
ment is unnecessary. Whether or not 
such an amendment is necessary is now 
a matter of debate; at any rate, it would 
do no harm, and it does not in any way 
change the intent or purpose of the 
statute that is before the committee, 

I favor H. R. 2767 and intend to vote 
for it. However, I believe my clarifying 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman is 
certainly correct that apparently the 
committee in adopting the majority re- 
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port felt it was necessary to give this 
assurance. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is right. Ordi- 
narily I would think, that since the lan- 
guage is in the committee report, that 
should be sufficient; but in view of all 
the discussion and controversy I now be- 
lieve it would be well to erase all doubt 
and write the language into the statute. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Inasmuch as it was 
felt necessary to offer this assurance in 
the committee report, does the gentle- 
man see any plausible reason for oppos- 
ing the spelling out of the assurance in 
an amendment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I cannot imagine what 
it would be. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
many times you would wish to ascertain 
for yourself the effect of legislation by 
language in the legislation itself. If we 
are talking about draftsmanship, then 
let us look at the draftsmanship with 
respect to the act. 

How cautious do you want to get? How 
many times do you want to repeat in the 
law that the language amending this 
particular section does not affect any 
other general statute? 

Mr. Chairman, the section now reads: 

That the rules and regulations which may 
be promulgated by a department head shall 
not be inconsistent with law. 


How in the world can you say it in any 
other way? Why add another proviso 
which says the same thing? I have 
enough pride as an attorney, and I think 
other Members who are attorneys have, 
too, not to do that. 

If we want to be supercautious about 
the matter for no other reason than to 
satisfy a request, the language in the re- 
port on page 12 is intended to show the 
intent. I daresay there is not a lawyer 
here who can produce a case in which the 
amendment to a section of law which 
specifically provides that nothing can be 
done under that section inconsistent 
with law, which holds that such an 
amendment amends other general law. 
It just is not the law, and it is not good 
legislative procedure to keep adding pro- 
visos which have the same intent as the 
basic legislation. That is why the 
amendment should be defeated. 

The record is abundantly clear; the 
language of the statute speaks for itself; 
the report speaks for itself; the debate 
on this issue is abundantly clear that we 
do not modify any other existing general 
statute, and there is absolutely no neces- 
sity for this House to write another 
proviso saying the same thing in the bill, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment simply 
to point out that the provision referred 
to by the gentleman from Florida in sec- 
tion 161 relates to the actions or promul- 
gations of the head of a department; and 
if I understand the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan, it re- 
lates to the legislative act, to the act of 
Congress. Iam not a lawyer, but in my 
best judgment those are two entirely 
different things; and as I understand the 
question as to how cautious we want to 
be, when it comes to safeguarding the 
secrets of the Nation that involve the 
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security of this Nation, I know there is 
no Member of this House who wants to be 
other than completely certain even if it 
involves being repetitious. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to underscore 
what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN] said, that when the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] referred 
to the phrase “not inconsistent with 
law,” I say we are interested in what this 
statute is going to mean. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. And without it 
there might be misunderstanding. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is right; it does 
not necessarily cover the other point 
at all. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
want to ask that the amendment be de- 
feated. I think it is completely unneces- 
sary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GRIFFIN) there 
were ayes 63, noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 1, line 7, after the word “public” strike 
out the period, insert a comma, and add 
2 does it limit any constitutional privi- 
ege.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment came up from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Perhaps it would not 
have been offered, no matter the source 
from which it came, had it not been for 
the statement of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss] when he ex- 
pressed the opinion, if my understand- 
ing is correct, just a few moments ago 
that he had some doubt about the con- 
stitutional authority of the executive 
departments to control their own rec- 
ords. Sure we cannot limit the author- 
ity given other departments by the Con- 
stitution, but we act and talk on the 
thought we could. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
amendment is at all germane. There is 
no use going into a lot of discussion. 
We have had this question adequately 
debated. It would be, in my judgment, 
unnecessary because we have no right 
here to modify constitutional authority. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. May I say I do not 
believe we could amend the Constitution 
no matter what we do here, but beyond 
that I am afraid that this language 
might be interpreted to recognize what 
the Attorney General has asserted on 
the executive privilege of the executive 
branch of the Government to withhold 
information from the Congress. I 
would hate to see that imaginary execu- 
tive privilege being recognized in any 
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way by any enactment by the Congress, 
because I do not think there is any such 
authority. 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman has 
stated my convictions exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 1, line 5, after the colon, follow- 
ing the word “sentence,” strike out all 
subsequent thereto and in lieu thereof in- 
sert the following: “This section does not 
authorize withholding information from the 
public or limiting the availability of records 
to the public, nor shall this section be con- 
strued as requiring the giving of information 
or the making of records available where 
such action would endanger the national 
security, or unreasonably impair the efficiency 
of Government operations, or result in un- 
fair advantage to any person, or disclose the 
source of information given an agency or 
official of the United States in confidence.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
previous amendment which was just 
voted down with such an overwhelming 
majority would not have been offered, 
perhaps, had it not been for the prior 
action of the committee from which it 
seems that the committee thought it did 
have authority to amend or repeal por- 
tions of the Constitution. 

This amendment is a sincere, studied 
effort to give the people and the Con- 
gress the legislation which they should 
have. It merely requires the depart- 
ments to come up with a set of rules that 
would be reasonable and just. 

The amendment was presented to the 
committee but was given no considera- 
tion whatsoever, I may say presumably, 
because it did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the press or of the reporters 
on the staff who run the committee. So, 
I will not argue further about it. 

I just ask you if you are interested in 
this broad subject of the people’s right 
to know and what the Congress can do 
about it, that you go back to May 12 and 
13, 1948, and read what your Speaker 
and the then minority leader said about 
the power of Congress. Now, if you have 
time during the rest of the week, just 
look that over, or read the additional 
views as printed in the report. It would 
be helpful. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. In sub- 
stance it is the same as an amendment 
which was defeated earlier, but it just 
goes a little further in setting down ad- 
ditional categories of information. But 
the import is the same. I think the 
Committee has heard enough. I urge 
that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACE. In view of the 
reference to the majority leader by the 
gentleman from Michigan, I c 
want to make the brief but simple and 
truthful observation that the bill today 
is not the bill that was debated back 3 
or so years ago; 2 entirely different bills. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, while I am not convinced that this 
legislation will in any great sense do 
away with the opaque screen of secrecy 
with which Government officials sur- 
sound their mistakes, it is a step in the 
right direction. I am astounded by the 
fact that executive agencies have been 
using this ancient and inoffensive house- 
keeping act upon which to rest their 
authority for withholding information 
from the public. Certainly that was not 
the original intent of Congress, and by 
overwhelmingly approving this legisla- 
tion we can serve notice on the bureaus 
and agencies downtown and scattered 
throughout the Nation and world that 
it must not be so used. 

I want to commend the Government 
Information Subcommittee and the 
Members of the House who have spoken 
today against the attempts by the execu- 
tive branches to keep from the public 
knowledge, the public’s business. They 
are dead right and I want to associate 
myself with their comments. 

There is one fault with this bill. It 
is not inclusive enough. It leaves Con- 
gress out. We should be consistent par- 
ticularly in a matter as fundamental as 
the people’s right to know. We are not. 
Early in this Congress I introduced a bill 
to require Congressional committees to 
budget and account for their expendi- 
tures of counterpart funds. The num- 
ber of my bill is H. R. 4764. I invite 
other members to sponsor similar legis- 
lation and I hope that every Member 
who has spoken so forcefully for the 
legislation before us today will give my 
bill or its counterpart the same enthusi- 
astic support. 

We today are criticizing executive 
agencies for withholding information 
about their operations from the public. 
Yet we condone a situation in Congress 
that not only prevents the people from 
knowing how a portion of their money 
is being spent but as a matter of fact 
keeps these expenditures from the eyes 
of Congress itself. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a deplorable 
Situation and is bringing disrepute on 
this body. I hope we can correct this 
defect in our zeal to see that the public 
obtains the information it needs to pro- 
moie and perpetuate our type of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 2767 
strikes me as bad legislation. It would 
amend an old statute which entrusted 
departmental files to the heads of those 
departments subject to regulations pre- 
seribed by those officials. H. R. 2767 
would add one sentence: This section 
does not authorize withholding informa- 
tion from the public or limiting the 
availability of records to the public.” 

That language requires that someone 
decide the question of fact as to whether 
or not there has been a withholding of 
information or action limiting the avail- 
ability of records to the public. Who 
is to decide that question? 

Clearly that decision cannot be en- 
trusted to individuals who want infor- 
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mation. If the decision is to rest with 
the head of the department, the pro- 
posed amendment neither adds to nor 
changes existing practices. The head of 
the department now makes those deci- 
sions. 

In my judgment we should not at- 
tempt to change and limit existing de- 
partmental authority uniess we can pre- 
scribe definitely what Congress intends. 
The proposed amendment does not do 
that and, therefore, I must vote against 
H. R. 2767 if it comes to a vote in its 
present form. 

I think the bill should be referred back 
to the committee for further study. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, in passing 
H. R. 2767 today the House of Represent- 
atives can strike an important blow for 
freedom of information in the United 
States Government. 

Some persons in the executive branch 
have converted an ancient and simple 
recordkeeping statute into a general 
permission for themselves to withhold 
information from the press and the pub- 
lic simply for the sake of withholding 
information. 

This bill eliminates one refuge of the 
secrecy-minded bureaucrat, and is there- 
fore a major step in the right direction. 
The wonder is that this matter was not 
cleared up by the Congress long ago. 

Enactment of H. R. 2767 into law will 
not end secrecy in Government. Persons 
in some departments and agencies will 
continue to withhold information with- 
out justification from the public, the 
press and even Members of Congress. 
But we will keep after them, too, and 
eventually stop them, 

The argument that a lessening of se- 
crecy is an invitation to the press to go 
hog wild rummaging through Govern- 
ment papers is silly. The American 
press is a responsible press. I should like 
to quote one paragraph from a letter I 
recently received from William Huffman, 
Jr., publisher of the Wisconsin Rapids 
Daily Tribune in my State, which con- 
cisely sets forth the attitude of the press: 

Please bear in mind that we are not talk- 
ing about the freedom of the press to ca- 
priciously print or say anything in an 
attempt to obtain readers or listeners. Rath- 
er, we regard this matter of reporting news 
of governmental operations, at all levels, as 
an Sa function in the people’s right 
to OW. 


I want to compliment the Government 
Information Subcommittee and espe- 
cially the chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss], for fighting vig- 
orously and constantly to expand and 
strengthen freedom of information. This 
fight I know will be continued, and will 
have my full support. 

I include in the Recorp a deserved 
tribute to Jonn Moss and his subcom- 
mittee in the form of an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) 
Daily Tribune on March 3, 1958: 
Moss Group Works To Ler Us Know WHAT'S 

Gorna ON 

Good friends of the American people are 
Representative JohN Moss, Democrat, of Cal- 
ifornia, and his House Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee. 

Moss, chairman of the subcommittee, has 
been outstanding in his service to the entire 
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Nation by his hard fight to provide our citi- 
zens with information on the Federal Goy- 
ernment—information they need-and have 
every right to. 

Moss and his subcommittee know United 
States citizens must receive a free flow of 
information. This is a must if people are 
to express their views on how their Govern- 
ment Is to operate. 

But there are hordes of governmental 
servants in Washington, D. C., who don't see 
it this way. They hide information or other- 
wise refuse to reveal it, even when military 
secrecy is not involved. 

Slapping secret labels right and left on 
information, knowledge of which does not 
harm national defense, is bad enough. But 
what is particularly devilish is the way that 
civilian agencies sit on information that is 
not even stamped secret. 

Post Office Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Agriculture Department, Civil Service 
Commission, General Services Administra- 
tion, Veterans’ Administration, as well as 
Army, Navy and Air Force have all taken 
advantage of the public’s trust in them. 

Moss and his subcommittee are not talk- 
ing through their hats; nor are we. We can 
give you a list of examples as long as your 
arm. And the list isn’t secret. 

To straighten out at least the coverup 
of nonsecret information, Moss and his 
House group approved bill H. R. 2767. The 
bill is now before the full House Government 
Operations Committee, of which Representa- 
tive Henry Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
is a member. 

The corrective action the bill would take 
is so simple it’s startling. The background 
on it is short and interesting: 

A Federal housekeeping law was enacted 
way back in 1789 in the administration of 
President Washington. This statute author- 
ized department heads of the new govern- 
ment to keep records and set up filing sys- 
tems. 

In the 168 years since, however, the mean- 
ing has been twisted by many governmental 
servants into a claim they can keep the 
filing cabinets locked and the records hidden, 

The pertinent language of the law as it 
now stands is: 

“The head of each department is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with law, for * * * the custody, use 
and preservation of the records, papers, and 
property appertaining to (the department) .” 

The bill would add only one sentence to 
the law: 

“This section does not authorize with- 
holding information from the public or 
limiting the availability of records to the 
public.” 

Benefits resulting from passage of the bill 
would be: 

1. Governmental agencies and the public 
will be notified of Congress’ interest in the 
people's right to know what goes on in Fed- 
eral Government. 

2. Congress will show that it intends to 
establish the policies determining types of 
information to be withheld. 

3. Department heads and others in Gov- 
ernment without authority will not be able 
to withhold information on their actions 
and records. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having as- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Narcuer, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 2767) 
to amend section 161 of the Revised 
Statutes with respect to the authority of 
Federal officers and agencies to with- 
hold information and limit the availabil- 
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ity of records, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 514, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman moves that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Government 
Operations with instructions that the com- 
mittee hold further hearings and as soon as 
may be convenient report back to the House a 
bill requesting the executive departments to 
establish reasonable regulations and proce- 
dures which will make available not only to 
the press, to the Members of Congress, and 
Congressional committees, but to interested 
individuals, any and all records and informa- 
tion in the possession of or under the control 
of the executive departments, other than rec- 
ords and information pertaining to state se- 
crets, diplomatic communications, confiden- 
tial military matters the disclosure of which 
might give aid to actual or potential ene- 
mies, or of such other records as may be de- 
termined by due process of law to be of such 
nature that inspection thereof would be 
contrary to the public interest. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr.MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H. R. 2767. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF OEEC 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 16, 1958, is the 10th anniversary 
of the birth of a European organization 
which has made an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the strength of the Atlantic com- 
munity. This is the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. The 
OEEC includes the governments of 17 
countries of Western and Mediterranean 
Europe. The United States and Canada 
are participating in its work as associate 
members. 
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Ten years ago Europe was facing one 
of the worst economic crises it had ever 
known. This crisis was the result of 6 
years af war. Between 1940 and 1945 
most of the European countries had been 
occupied by the Nazi troops, some by the 
Russians as well, and as a result of bom- 
bardments and land attacks a large part 
of the basic industrial equipment of Eu- 
rope had suffered very heavy losses. In 
the same way farms had been devastated 
and the transport systems were largely 
destroyed. 

Then on the 5th of June 1947, at Har- 
vard University, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall made the suggestion 
that the United States should grant to 
Europe substantial amounts of economic 
aid, provided the various countries con- 
cerned would combine their efforts in a 
joint European recovery program. 

This was particularly gratifying to me 
because for some time prior to this date 
Senator FULBRIGHT and I had been point- 
ing to the need for a concerted program 
insofar as Europe was concerned. We 
had introduced a resolution to this effect 
in the 80th Congress and had made many 
public expressions to the effect that 
piecemeal aid would never stop com- 
munism or restore Europe. So the Mar- 
shall speech was most gratifying to me. 

As a result of Secretary Marshall’s 
offer, it was agreed to establish the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation, whose first task would be to 
work out a European recovery plan. The 
OEEC convention was signed in Paris 
on April 16, 1948, exactly 10 years ago. 

The economic progress which the OEEC 
countries have achieved during the last 
10 years is the best evidence of their 
economic vitality, combined with their 
desire to achieve economie cooperation 
and integration. In those 10 years, in- 
dustrial production in the OEEC area 
increased by 90 percent; agricultural 
output by 55 percent; and the internal 
trade of the OEEC area expanded by 
more than 250 percent. It is significant 
to note that at the same time trade with 
countries outside the area expanded by 
about 80 percent. 

I believe that the United States can 
take pride in having contributed much of 
the initial stimulus through the Mar- 
shall plan to the continuing drive toward 
European economic integration. In this 
connection you will recall that a com- 
mon-market treaty between six of the 
OEEC member countries has now come 
into force, and ministerial negotiations 
are now going on in Paris with a view to 
the possible establishment of a free-trade 
area that would extend the advantages 
of closer cooperation to all 17 of the 
OEEC countries. 

A summary of the OEEC's achieve- 
ments during its first 10 years has re- 
cently been released by the organiza- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that this 
summary be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The summary follows: 

TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF OEEC—OvTSTANDING 
EVENTS IN 10 YEARS OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

1948 


April 16: Signature of the Convention for 
European Economic Cooperation by Ministers 
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of 16 European countries and allied repre- 
sentatives for Germany. 

This signature was the climax of 10 months 
intensive work following the offer of United 
States help to Europe made by General Mar- 
shall at Harvard on June 5, 1947. This work 
had begun in the Paris Conference in July 
1947 and had continued in the Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation. This Com- 
mittee decided upon the creation of OEEC. 

In the general obligations included in the 
convention, “recognizing that their economic 
systems are interrelated and that the pros- 
perity of each of them depends on the pros- 
perity of all,” the contracting parties under- 
take to work in close cooperation in their 
economic relations with one another; as an 
immediate task, to undertake the elaboration 
and execution of a joint recovery pro- 
gram; to promote the development of 
production; to develop, in mutual coopera- 
tion, the maximum possible exchange of 

and services; to this end to institute 
a multilateral system of trade by removing 
restrictions, together with a multilateral 
payments system; to strengthen their eco- 
nomic links, and for this purpose to continue 
the studies in progress on customs unions or 
analogous arrangements such as free-trade 
areas; to achieve and maintain currency sta- 
bility; to make the fullest and most effective 
use of their manpower. 

July 16: The Council approves basic prin- 
ciples for the establishment of the 1948-49 
program and agrees on the principle of 
the division of American aid by OEEC. 

The United States Government accepted 
the principle that it should be the Euro- 

ns themselves who should be responsible 
for the division of the American aid. Coun- 
tries’ requirements were examined within 
OEEC, and an agreed program and recom- 
mendations for the division of aid were sent 
to the United States Government, which ap- 
proved them in their entirety. During the 
Marshall plan period (1948-52), $13,100 mil- 
lion of American aid were shared out among 
member countries. 


1949 


July 2: The Council requests member 
countries to take the necessary steps for the 
progressive elimination of quantitative im- 
port restrictions between one another in or- 
der to achieve as complete a liberalization 
of European trade as possible. 8 

Until, with the beginning of the free-trade- 
area negotiations in 1957, the question of 
tariffs began to preoccupy the OEEC, the re- 
moval of quota restrictions on imports was 
the only field in which the organization had 
worked to free trade. 

Taking the year 1948 as the year of ref- 
erence, member countries were required to 
free goods imported on private account to a 
progressively higher percentage of their total 
of such imports: 50 percent on December 15, 
1949; 60 percent on September 19, 1950; 75 
percent on February 1, 1951. At the begin- 
ning of 1955 the statutory percentage was 
raised to 90 percent, and though in certain 
cases member countries have encountered 
difficulties which have prevented this being 
fully achieved, the overall percentage for the 
whole OEEC area now stands at 82 percent. 

October 31: Delegates of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany take their place on the 
council for the first time. 

Apart from the fact that Trieste no longer 
has separate representation, the member- 
ship of the Organization has remained un- 
changed since this date. Member countries 
are: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United King- 
dom. ` 

Certain other countries have special status. 
The United States and Canada are asso- 
ciate members, represented on the council 
and all other bodies of the Organization, but 
without voting power. Spain also partici- 
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pates in the work of the Organization and 
is a full member where food and agriculture 
are concerned. Yugoslavia sends observers 
to meetings and takes full part in the work 
of the European Productivity Agency. 


1950 


September 19: Member countries sign the 
agreement establishing the European Pay- 
ments Union. 

The EPU system took the place of previous 
annual payments agreements, and has since 
been renewed annually. It is designed as 
a central clearance and credit system for the 
settlement of all payments transactions be- 
tween the member countries and their asso- 
ciated monetary areas, such as the sterling 
area. The Bank for International Settle- 
ments, at Basle, acts as agent for the 
OEEC in the Union, expressing member 
countries’ credits and deficits with each 
other in one net credit or deficit with the 
Union each month. Net balances with the 
EPU are settled partly in gold and partly 
in credit, on a scale decided upon by the 
council of OEEC. Since August 1955 this 
scale has been 75 percent gold, 25 percent 
credit. 

December 2: The Council examines the re- 
port of the economic committee on the 
shortage of raw materials. 

The outbreak of the war in Korea had an 
immediate effect on Europe's economy, 
causing shortages in certain raw materials 
particularly nonferrous metals—and conse- 
quently steep rises in prices. The organi- 
zation subsequently participated in the cen- 
tral group of the International Materials 
Conference; adopted measures designed to 
increase the production of raw materials; 
and agreed upon restrictions on the end 
uses of nonferrous metals for nonessential 
purposes. These restrictions remained in 
force for 2 years, by which time the position 
had so far improved as to enable their can- 
cellation. 

1951 


July 20: The Council adopts the Code of 
Liberalization of Trade and Invisible Trans- 
actions, 

This code, agreed to by all member coun- 
tries, lays down rules of conduct for these 
countries in the field of trade. It also con- 
tains certain escape clauses enabling any 
country in balance of payments difficulties 
to reduce or even temporarily to suspend 
its liberalization measures after detailed 
examination by, and the previous consent 
of its OEEC partners. Where a country is 
obliged to have resort to these clauses, the 
other member countries continue to main- 
tain their liberalization measures vis-a-vis 
the country in difficulties. 

Invisible trade, which applies to current 
transactions and transfers other than those 
directly linked with the selling of goods (e. g., 
freights, insurance, investments and tour- 
ism) account for 25 percent of the total cur- 
rent payments between member countries, 
The list of invisible transactions forms part 
of the code of liberalization and contains 
some 50 items which member countries are 
under an obligation to free from restrictions. 

December 13: A European network of tech- 
nical information centers is set up on the 
initiative of the OEEC Committee for Scien- 
tific and Technical Matters. 

This was one of the first steps which led 
to the creation of the European Productivity 
Agency, within OEEC, on May 1, 1953. The 
EPA, working through national productivity 
centers, acts as a focus for cooperative ac- 
tion in this field. Its work is characterized 
by a marked emphasis on problems of edu- 
cation and training and on cooperative study 
of topics affecting the entire European econ- 
omy—automation, human sciences, and the 
ever-increasing need for technical and scien- 
tific personnel. Its p: are directed 
both toward management and the trade 
unions, 
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In June 1956 the existence of the Agency 

was prolonged until June 1960. 
1952 

January 11: The Council sets up a min- 
isterial coal production group. 

In Europe’s rapidly expanding economy, 
there has been a constant struggle to pro- 
vide sufficient energy supplies. The coal, 
oil, gas, and energy committees have worked 
to insure the most efficient use of available 
supplies, and in particular to avoid excessive 
dollar expenditure. In 1956, after consid- 
eration of a special report entitled Europe's 
Growing Needs of Energy—How Can They Be 
Met?”, the Council decided to set up an 
Energy Advisory Commission to study energy 
problems of general significance and to fore- 
cast energy requirements and supplies. 

March 27: The Council reaffirms its inten- 
tion to pursue, by a policy of mutual assist- 
ance and economic cooperation, its en- 
deavors to attain the objectives set out in 
the convention. 

This was a moment of deep significance 
in the life of the Organization. The Mar- 
shall plan period was at an end and hence- 
forth the 17-member countries would have 
to stand on their own feet without outside 
financial assistance. The progress made in 
the previous 4 years had taught member 
governments the value of economic coopera- 
tion and from now on the organization be- 
came a permanent forum for the planning 
and execution of this cooperation. 

March 29: The Council decides on regular 
examination of the economic and financial 
situation of member countries. 

To achieve a healthy expansion of the 
European economies, at the same time main- 
taining internal financial stability and the 
balance of payments, it is of special impor- 
tance to coordinate the policies of member 
countries in the economic, financial, and 
fiscal flelds. 

To this end, regular examinations take 
place of the situations of member countries 
and of their intentions as regards economic 
policy in the competent committees of the 
Na me a and by Council recommenda- 

ons. 

November 27: A conference on the dollar 
export drive is held at the Chateau de la 
Muette. 

This conference, which was attended by 
representatives of the organizations in mem- 
ber countries responsible for directing and 
coordinating the dollar export drive, is a re- 
flection of the very great importance attached 
by OEEC to dollar earnings. A measure of 
the Organization’s success in this direction 
is provided by the fact that the combined 
dollar exports of member countries to the 
United States rose from $1,455,000,000 in 1949 
to $4,657,000,000 in 1956. 


1953 


March 18: A conference on European in- 
land transport meets under the auspices of 
the OEEC. 

Up to this time, problems of inland trans- 
port had been dealt with in the OEEC by its 
Inland Transport Committee. As a result 
of this preliminary conference it was de- 
cided to set up a permanent European Con- 
ference of Ministers of Transport to insure 
the maximum use and most rational de- 
velopment of inland transport by rail, road, 
and water. Meetings of this Conference are 
held from time to time at the Chateau de la 
Muette in close collaboration with the serv- 
ices of the organization. 

April 10: An OEEC mission starts talks 
in Washington with the American admin- 
istration. 

This mission, which went to the United 
States at the invitation of the United States 
Government, studied with its hosts the eco- 
nomic situation in Europe, recommendations 
contained in its 1952 annual report, and 
methods of achieving a wider system of trade 
and payments, Financial aid from America 
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had come to an end, but the continuing 
interest of the United States in helping to 
build and maintain a strong European econ- 
omy is demonstrated by these talks and by 
the close participation of United States rep- 
resentatives in the day-to-day work of the 
Organization. 
1954 

May 5: The Council sets up a ministerial 
examination group for the study of problems 
which would arise if a number of member 
countries reestablish convertibility. 

A return to full convertibility of European 
currencies has not yet proved possible. But 
it was necessary, in the event that one of 
the stronger currencies should go converti- 
ble, to make arrangements to bring EPU to 
an end without losing the financial coopera- 
tion which it had brought about. At a later 
date the Council approved the text of a 
European monetary agreement to come into 
force should this contingency arise, and this 
agreement stands ready to be put into oper- 
ation at any time. 

November 14: The Council instructs a 
special group to lend its good offices in the 
settlement of the Anglo-Icelandic fisheries 
dispute. 

A small but significant pointer to the 
value of the relations established between 
the members of the OEEC negotiations be- 
tween the two countries concerned having 
failed, the good offices of the organization 
succeeded in settling the dispute 2 years 
later. 

1955 

January 13: The Council established a 
Ministerial Committee for Agriculture and 
Food 


The OEEC thus took over the work of 
what had formerly been known as the 
Green Pool, and Spain. which had been a 
member of the latter body, became a full 
member of the organization in matters con- 
cerning agriculture and food. 

The Ministerial Committee, which is as- 
sisted by a Committee of Deputies, is re- 
sponsible for confronting the agricultural 
policies of member countries and for recom- 
mending means of improving trade in this 
field. 

June 10: The Council recommends mem- 
ber countries to lend their help in the Ital- 
ian program for the development of south- 
ern Italy and the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 

Since this date, the Organization has given 
its support to Italy’s efforts, and, through 
the European Productivity Agency, to those 
of Greece and Turkey in the economic de- 
velopment of their countries. 

1956 

February 28: The Council adopts a reso- 
lution concerning cooperation among mem- 
ber and associated countries in the devel- 
opment of peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

This resolution led to the setting up, on 
February 1, 1958, of the European Nuclear 
Energy Agency within OEEC. The functions 
of this Agency are to promote the establish- 
men! of joint undertakings between mem- 
ber countries, discuss their research and 
production program for nuclear energy, 
study their requirements for raw materials 
and capital equipment, promote the liberali- 
zation of trade in these products, develop 
facilities for the training of specialists and 
help to finalize and harmonize national leg- 
isJation, in particular as regards the safe- 
guarding of public health, prevention of ac- 
eidents, third-party liability and atomic risk 
insurance, 

On the same date, 12 member countries 
signed an international agreement setting 
up a first joint undertaking, the European 
Company for the Chemical Processing of 
Irradiated Fuels (Eurochemic). 

June 17: The Council instructs a special 
working party to study the possible forms 
and methods of association, on a multilateral 
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basis, between the custom union envisaged 
by the Brussels Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee (i. e., the European Economic Com- 
munity) and the OEEC member countries 
not taking part therein. 

Thus began what has since been, and re- 
mains, the organization’s main preoccupa- 
tion. On October 17, 1957, after a pre- 
liminary period of study of the possibilities 
of setting up a European free trade area, 
the real negotiations began. The Council 
then declared its determination to secure 
the establishment of a European free trade 
area which would comprise all member 
countries; to reach agreement at the same 
time on methods of further cooperation be- 
tween all member countries in agricultural 
matters; in the establishment of the Euro- 
pean free trade area, to take full account of 
the interests of member countries in process 
of economic development. 

At the same time the Council decided to 
convene forthwith an Intergovernmental 
Committee at ministerial level under the 
auspices of the Organization and at its head- 
quarters. All member countries are repre- 
sented on this Committee, together with the 
European Economic Community (the com- 
mon market countries) and the European 
Coal and Steel Community. Negotiations 
have since been carried on at a series of 
meetings of this Committee, presided over 
by Mr. Reginald Maulding, United Kingdom 
paymaster-general. 

November 30: The Council takes action 
with regard to Europe’s oil supplies. 

In view of the possibility of an oil crisis 
developing, the Organization had undertaken 
preparatory work which enabled it to take 
very rapid action in the Suez emergency to 
minimize its effects on the European 
economy. The Organization set up an en- 
tirely new form of international cooperation 
in creating a special oil-industry group 
(OPEG) associating the main European in- 
ternational supplying companies with the 
work of the Organization’s Oil Committee. 
This Committee, with the help of the in- 
dustrial representatives, quickly organized 
a fair allocation among member countries, 
according to their needs, of available oil 
supplies. 

These unusual arrangements, a moderately 
warm winter, and other favorable factors 
resulted in the fact that the Suez happen- 
ings did not exercise very serious repercus- 
sions on the general economy of Europe. 
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In the foregoing chronology, the buildup 
of the main achievements in the Organiza- 
tion’s life has been explained. A great part 
of the development of this work has taken 
place during the last 18 months. 

In particular, negotiations on the free 
trade area, on the success of which so much 
of the economic future of Europe, and of 
the member countries, depends, has gone 
ahead steadily despite the difficulties at- 
tending such a vast venture. These diffi- 
culties were not unexpected, and every effort 
is being made to overcome them. 

The establishment of the European Nuclear 
Energy Agency at the beginning of this 
year is another sign that the Organization 
marches in step with the times and adjusts 
its efforts to the needs of the moment. 

One last 1957 effort has still to be men- 
tioned: 

October 28; At a meeting of the Working 
Party on Scientific and Highly Qualified 
Technical Manpower, the United States Gov- 
ernment announces that it is prepared to 
provide up to $500,000 to a joint fund to 
which participating European countries 
would make an equivalent contribution. 

The principle underlying the original Mar- 
shall offer still applies. Help is still forth- 
coming in certain specific cases from Eu- 
rope's United States ally—but still the Euro- 
peans are expected to help themselves. 
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In the prosperous Europe of 1958, this is 
not such a difficult thing as it was 10 years 
ago, in the Organization's infancy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
RIGHTLY OPENS WATERFOWL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS TO THE PRESS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
a pleasure to report any action by any 
Government agency removing barriers 
of secrecy from meetings at which pub- 
lic business is conducted. 

The voluntary opening of previously 
closed doors by Federal departments 
happens all too seldom. It is happen- 
ing, however, in the Department of the 
Interior with respect to meetings of the 
Waterfowl Advisory Committee, which 
makes recommendations on waterfowl 
seasons and regulations that affect mil- 
lions of American sportsmen. 

Acting on the original request of the 
Milwaukee Journal, one of our great 
newspapers that is constantly battling 
secrecy in Government at all levels, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Ross 
Leffler has announced that future meet- 
ings of the Waterfowl Advisory Commit- 
tee will be open to the press. Mr. Lef- 
fler and the committee members are to 
be congratulated on this wise decision. 
I hope it will lead to the opening of 
additional meetings of this nature. 

The following article from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of Thursday, April 10, 
1958, summarizes the successful effort 
for freedom of information in this in- 
stance: 

FowL TALES To Be OpEN—PrEss Not BARRED 
(By R. G. Lynch) 

Sportsmen will have a first-hand report 
henceforth as to how decisions are made on 
waterfowl seasons and regulations. As a 
result of a campaign started by the Mil- 
waukee Journal, the Interior Department 
has decided to throw meetings of the Water- 
fowl Advisory Committee open to the press. 

Heretofore, discussions leading to policy 
making were held behind closed doors by 
the National Flyway Council and the advisory 
committee. The council consists of two rep- 
resentatives from each of the four flyways; 
the committee consists of representatives of 
15 conservation groups, such as the National 
Wildlife Federation, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, and the Audubon Society. 


POLL IS TAKEN 


The Journal asked permission to cover the 
1957 meeting last August. Ross Leffler, As- 
sistant Interior Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life, did not think it would be fair to coun- 
cil and committee members to grant permis- 
sion without consulting them. They were 
polled informally and the result was incon- 
clusive. Some representatives felt that dis- 
cussion would not be frank with reporters 
present. 

Editorially the Journal suggested that in- 
terested citizens were entitled to know what 
went on at a meeting which determined im- 
portant policy affecting them directly—not 
have to depend on a secondhand report by 
a few favored citizens who were invited, 
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It also was suggested that newspaper re- 
ports of discussions might help public under- 
standing of seasons and regulations involv- 
ing crop depredations by ducks and the lit- 
tle brown crane, and might prevent attempts 
to grant extra hunting for political reasons, 
as John L. Farley attempted to do for Wash- 
ington when he was Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

OTHERS JOIN CAMPAIGN 

The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors took up the campaign and Herbert 
Brucker of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
chairman of its freedom of information com- 
mittee, was informed last week that the 
policy had been changed. 

Leffler told Brucker that Waterfowl Ad- 
visory Committee meetings henceforth would 
be open to the press; that he believed a well- 
informed public would aid the cause of con- 
servation. 

Sportsmen have been pressing for a voice 
in fiyway council deliberations, at least the 
right to sit in and listen. The Louisiana 
Wildlife Federation led this movement. Res- 
olutions submitted by its president, Lloyd 
Abadie of New Orleans, were consolidated 
into one which was adopted by the March 
convention of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion in St. Louis, 


OPENS THE WAY 


This resolution urged that representatives 

of State sportsmen’s organizations be per- 
mitted to participate in flyway council meet- 
ings. No action has been taken on this 
request, but the decision to permit press 
coverage of the national meeting opens the 
way. 
Four flyways—Atlantic, Mississippi, cen- 
tral, and Pacific—have councils comprised 
of representatives of all States within them. 
They discuss their own problems and make 
recommendations. The national flyway 
council then discusses the recommendations 
~ with the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The Service prepares seasons and regula- 
tions for approval by the Interior Secretary. 


SUSPEND AUTO EXCISE TAX 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to amend section 
4061 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 by providing for a suspension of 
excise taxes on passenger automobiles 
until January 1, 1959. 

The sole purpose of this legislation is 
to provide a stimulant for the depressed 
automotive industry. This industry, 
which directly or indirectly supports 
nearly 10 million American families, is 
the center of today’s recession. Unless 
something can be done to increase the 
rate of new car sales, supplier industries 
throughout the country will be forced to 
lay off additional workers and suffer fur- 
ther cutbacks in production. 

It is a sad commentary on our automo- 
tive industry, Mr. Speaker, that the lead- 
ing manufacturers have shown no 
willingness to reduce their prices, despite 
the fact that sales have slumped dan- 
gerously in recent months. The extent 
of their willingness to help alleviate the 
human suffering which has accompanied 
the economic downturn is found in their 
assurance that any suspension in excise 
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taxes will actually be passed on to the 
consumer, I hate to think that this is 
an accurate measure of the selfishness of 
the auto hierarchy, but such appears to 
be the case. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that during a 10-year period, 1947 to 
1956, the president of General Motors 
received bonuses totaling $3.92 million in 
addition to salaries aggregating $1.63 
million. In 1956, 60 top officers and 
directors of General Motors averaged 
bonuses of $163,000 apiece. 

During this period, of course, car prices 
were steadily rising. Prices were high 
in 1955 when a record 7.2 million passen- 
ger cars were sold. They were even 
higher in 1956 despite a slump in sales to 
6 million. They went higher still in 
1957, with production and sales continu- 
ing to decline to 5.8 million. This year 
prices went up again. The result, as we 
all know, has been the sharpest decline in 
automotive sales in recent years. 

The fact is inescapable, Mr. Speaker, 
that immediate action must be taken to 
stimulate economic activity in this criti- 
cal industry. By suspending the excise 
tax on new automobiles, prices will be 
lowered $150 to $300 per car. By enact- 
ing this legislation promptly—and by 
suspending the excise tax on automobiles 
only until January 1, 1959—a consider- 
able incentive will be created to purchase 
automobiles during the immediate 
months ahead. I can think of no other 
antirecession step which will have a 
quicker or more beneficial effect. upon 
our overall economy. 


THE DEPRESSION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
presently in the midst of a no-fooling, 
honest-to-goodness depression. The 
President of the United States recently 
used that very word in his news confer- 
ence, although later there was some at- 
tempt by the palace guard in the White 
House to change the word as it appeared 
in the text of the President’s remarks. 

It is interesting to note that the farm 
population of this country has dropped 
from 15.5 percent in 1952 to 12 percent 
today. 

These same farmers who have been 
forced from the farm are now in the city 
adding to the substantial labor surplus 
presently oppressing the economy. It is 
interesting to note that in 1953 Mr. Ben- 
son’s Deputy Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. True D. Morse, announced that the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration plan 
was to push the marginal farmer out of 
farming and into industry. The re- 
marks of another assistant to Mr. Ben- 
son, Mr. Earl D. Butz, on this question, 
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were even more interesting. He said to 
the farmers: 

Adapt or die, resist and perish * * * too 


many people are trying to stay in agriculture 
that would be better someplace else. 


Net farm income has dropped steadily 
since the advent of the present adminis- 
tration. In 1952, the figure for farm in- 
come was $14.3 billion. In 1957, by dint 
of Mr. Benson’s vigorous efforts, farm 
income had dropped to $11.5 billion. In 
5 years of the Eisenhower-Nixon-Benson 
farm program the farmer’s share of the 
food dollar has dropped 7 percent. 
Consumers costs are up 2 percent, and 
middlemen’s profits have grown aston- 
ishingly, as can be seen in the annual 
reports of the various packers and food 
processors. 

It was extremely interesting to notice 
that the GOP announced the purpose of 
its tight-money policies in 1956 and 1957. 
W. Randolph Burgess, architect of the 
administration’s hard-money policies, 
said he thought, “It is a pretty good 
statement,” when asked to comment on 
the following statement appearing in the 
newsletter of the First National City 
Bank, which said, The way to hold back 
pressure of excessive wage advances on 
prices is to relieve the labor shortage 
created by attempting too many projects 
at one time. This can be done by mak- 
ing money harder to borrow and by cur- 
tailing public expenditures.” This hard- 
money policy had no effect on the cost 
of living which has risen continually 
since the Eisenhower administration 
camein. It is the administration’s own 
figures which show that the cost of liv- 
ing has risen in every month since the 
hard-money boys got in the saddle and 
that the cost-of-living increase, accord- 
ing to a recent release from the adminis- 
tration, is the highest in history. The 
cost-of-living increase in the past 2 
years, December 1957 over 1955, is as 
follows: 

Personal care, up 10.1 percent. 

Medical care, up 10 percent. 

Transportation, up 9.9 percent. 

Reading and recreation, up 7.5 per- 
cent. 

Housing, up 5.8 percent. 

Other goods and services, up 5.5 por- 
cent. 

Food, up 4.7 percent. 

Apparel, up 3.8 percent. 

Allitems average, up 6.2 percent. 

The last official figures show the cost 
of living is up 7 percent over 1952. At 
the same time nonfarm housing starts 
were down by approximately 100,000 per 
year. This administration tight-money 
policy meant diversion of Federal and 
State tax money to excessive interest 
charges rather than to conducting exist- 
ing programs or to expansion of new 
governmental programs. The cost of this 
hard-money policy to the Federal tax- 
payer was enormous. The cost of carry- 
ing the Federal debt jumped over $1 
billion a year as a result of a planned rise 
in interest cost between 1955 and 1957. 
Because of long-term financing it will be 
about 20 years before any favorable 
change can be expected in this exorbitant 
interest charge. I insert here a table 
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showing the rise of cost of servicing the 
Government debt compared with interest 
rates on Treasury bills. 


Rise in cost of| Interest rates 


Date Government | on Treasury 
debt bills 
Billions of 
dollars Percent 
6, 240 1.766 
6, 585 1, 931 
6, 371 1, 953 
6, 518 1, 753 
7, 048 2. 658 
7, 590 3. 591 


A parallel increase in cost to State and 
local taxpayers on State and local bond 
issues is to be noted. The interest cost 
on municipal bonds jumped 60 percent 
between 1955 and 1957. 

The tight-money policy had a dev- 
astating effect on the house buyer, whose 
average cost went up better than $600 
for a $10,000 house on a 20-year mort- 
gage, or the equivalent of one additional 
bedroom. The farmer was hurt because 
he was unable to secure credit to tide 
him over between crops and the small- 
business man suffered far in excess of 
what the policy cost the big-business 
man. The result of this was that small- 
business failures skyrocketed and 
reached the highest points in history in 
1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Now to discuss whether or not this 
recession was planned. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
said before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in July 1957: 

I think what we need is * * * some re- 
adjustments here and there. * * * I think 
perhaps less Government expenditure would 
be a helpful thing. Let me hasten to say I 
do not see any recession or depression or 
anything of that kind in the offing. All I 
see is what looks to me like an adjustment 
which is taking place. * * * Well, I do not 
really believe it will result in any marked 
unemployment. 


Mr. David Lawrence on July 15, 1957, 
had the following to say: 

It is certain that as Government spending 
is substantially cut, the wheels of the Na- 
tion’s economy will be slowed down. Some 
unemployment will be created and wage and 
price levels will be held steady so the out- 
look now is for a readjustment sometime in 
1958. 


It should be noted that Mr. David 
Lawrence is one of the principal apolo- 
gists for the present administration in 
the daily press, and his column is always 
slanted to be most favorable toward the 
economic policies of the administration. 

The Journal of Commerce had an 
even more interesting comment in its 
July 15, 1957, issue, wherein it said: 

The evidence now points strongly to the 
conclusion that both the administration and 
Federal Reserve authorities believe that a 
moderate recession now would be a small 
price to pay for the avoidance of another 
boom and bust later on. 


In other words what the administra- 
tion wanted was a substantial readjust- 
ment in the economy. They got that 
readjustment with a vengeance. An 
even more interesting comment ap- 
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peared in the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram 
News of Thursday, March 27, 1958, 
wherein a distinguished columnist, Mr. 
Joseph A. Dear, had some very interest- 
ing comments to make on the adminis- 
tration and on its manipulation of the 
economy. Mr. Dear recalls Ike’s advice 
to the American citizen in September 
1957. Ike said that people should not 
buy. The people took Mr. Eisenhower 
at his word and an economy which was 
already slowing down received another 
body blow from the Republican admin- 
istration. 

BEHIND THE NEWS IN NATION'S CAPITAL 

(By Joseph A. Dear) 

WasHINGTON.—It now seems quite clear 
that the severity of the current recession 
can be traced directly to an egregious mis- 
calculation by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion last summer. 

During the languid days of August, Ike 
apparently concluded that inflation posed 
the greatest threat to the economic health 
of the Nation. 

He acted to meet the threat in two ways. 
First, he agreed to a cutback in the rate of 
defense spending. And second, he all but 
advocated a buyers’ strike. 

At a September press conference, Ike said: 
“I am not advocating any buyers’ strike. 
But I do say this: we should buy selectively 
and carefully, and not merely because we 
have the largest income in history. * * * 
We should not be spending recklessly and 
adding fuel to this flame.” 

Ike has had second thoughts. This March 
5 he said: “I believe that the upturn in our 
economy will be the result of millions of 
citizens making their purchases, having 
greater confidence.” 

In September, it was don’t buy. In March, 
it’s buy with confidence. And in both cases, 
the advice is partly irrelevant, in that it 
takes no account of a significant develop- 
ment. 

And that is that, per capita income, fig- 
ured in constant dollars, has been declining 
since late 1956. The total of all individual 
incomes was at a peak last August. But that 
was because the population, and therefore 
the labor forces, had increased. 

In short, Ike’s advice to consumers last fall 
may have been superfluous. It's possible 
they intended to buy less because they had 
less to spend. For the same reason, his im- 
plied confidence in the efficacy of consumer 
spending now may be unfounded. 

Whether Ike's advice to consumers had any 
impact may be debatable, but there is no 
doubt that the decision to cut back the rate 
of defense spending did. To illustrate: 

In the first 6 months of calendar 1957, 
Pentagon procurement spending totaled $6.7 
billion, (That is money that is pumped into 
the economic bloodstream of the Nation. It 
represents payments for goods built by in- 
dustry.) In the last 6 months of calendar 
1957, $5.7 billion was spent by the Pentagon. 
That was a cutback of $1 billion. And dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this year, Pentagon 
spending for military hardware will soar to 
$9.7 billion. (No account is taken of ex- 
penditures for services, though these too 
have an impact on the economy.) 

The story these figures tell is very simple. 
The administration now is permitting the 
Pentagon to order and pay for equipment 
that could have been ordered and paid for 
last fall. 

For example: Last. year $600 million was 
scheduled for automotive equipment. But 
during the first 6 months of the last fiscal 
year, that is, up to December 31, only $50 
million of the $600 million had been spent. 


It is being spent now—only last week the 
Defense Department announced an outlay of 
$100 million for autos and trucks. But if 
the money had been spent last fall, Detroit 
might be in better shape today. 

The defense spending rate does influence 
industry. It affects plant expansion and in- 
ventory planting. When the administration 
indicated it was tightening its belt, industry 
followed suit. And this should surprise no 
one in the administration. For the reces- 
sions of 1949 and 1953 both were preceded by 
cutbacks in the rate of defense spending. 

In fact, Ike did and does have advisers who 
were and are aware of that. Ike was warned 
he might trigger a recession by the cutback. 
But the problem of inflation, which is still 
with us, received priority, and the warnings 
were discounted, 


Now for the benefit of my good Re- 
publican friends I would like to recall a 
few more sad facts for them. The Presi- 
dent is reported as being cheered by the 
figures of those employed and unem- 
ployed released by the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Labor. 

Those figures cannot just be taken as 
straight medicine. They must be inter- 
preted. In the first place, there is a plus 
or minus 25,000 in the statistics. In 
other words, there could be as many as 
25,000 more unemployed or less unem- 
ployed than the figures show. These are 
the figures that cheered Mr. Eisenhower, 
Unemployment seasonally adjusted rose 
from 6.8 percent to 7 percent of the work 
force. The March employment total was 
62,311,000 or 1,554,000 less than the 
March figure of a year ago. The num- 
ber of unemployed was 2,316,000 more 
than the March 1957 figure of 2,882,000. 
Even interpreted in the best possible 
light the number of unemployed in rela- 
tion to the total labor force rose from 
6.8 percent to 7 percent. The Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, in an- 
nouncing the figures, referred to them 
as unchanged from February, because of 
the position of the two Departments that 
the 25,000 increase is within the margin 
of error. The two Departments did not 
take into consideration that the increase 
might be 50,000 rather than 25,000. 

It must also be noted that these figures 
of the administration are close to a 
month old. Previously the President had 
said that if there was no upswing by 
March that he would recommend action. 
It is interesting to note that he is now 
again urging a wait-and-see policy on 
all of us. I wonder how much longer 
the unemployed workers in Detroit who 
are rapidly approaching exhaustion of 
their unemployment compensation feel 
about this. 

It was the same Labor Department 
which on March 28 said that “almost 
half of the country’s major industrial 
centers have substantial labor sur- 
pluses.” I am quoting from an article 
appearing in the Detroit (Mich.) News 
of Friday, March 28, 1958, which I ask 
unanimous consent to insert below. 

It is interesting that that article said 
that 70 big industrial centers are dis- 
tressed areas because their jobless total 
has reached or exceeded 6 percent. In 
January only 45 such areas warranted 
that classification, and 19 had the 
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dubious honor of being on the list in 

March of last year: 

LABOR SURPLUSES ARE REPORTED IN HALF OF 
COUNTRY 

WasuHINcTon, March 28—The Labor De- 
partment today said almost half of the coun- 
try’s major industrial centers have substan- 
tial labor surpluses. 

It reported the possibility of a slight 
pickup in employment by mid-May but held 
out no hope of a significant improvement in 
the hard-hit manufacturing industries. 

Producers of hard goods expect either to 
maintain their present reduced payrolls or 
to lay off additional workers, the Department 
said. 

The key automobile and aircraft in- 
dustries plan further cuts, it added. 

MORE AREAS SUFFER 

The Department now lists 70 big industrial 
centers as distressed areas because their 
jobless total has reached or exceeds 6 per- 
cent. Only 45 such areas warranted that 
classification in January, and 19 in March 
of last year. 

Among new additions were Baltimore, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, Indianapolis and Buffalo. 

In addition, 32 smaller industrial centers 
were put on a separate list of substantial 
unemployment, bringing the total for smaller 
cities to 121. This compares with 72 in 
January and 59 in March of 1957. 

DETROIT SITUATION 

The Department said five areas—including 
Detroit—had more than 12 percent unem- 
ployment. 

Detroit was changed from the category 
reflecting between 6 and 8.9 percent unem- 
ployment to the one for areas with 12 per- 
cent or more, a jump over the category with 
between 9 and 11.9 percent unemployment. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., was changed from 
the category with between 6 and 8.9 percent 
to the category with 9 to 11.9 percent un- 
employment, 

Three other Michigan cities—Flint, Lan- 
sing and Saginaw—were shifted two cate- 
gories, They were switched from the moder- 
ate labor surplus group (3 to 5.9 percent of 
the labor force) into the 9 to 11.9 percent 
group of substantial unemployment. To- 
ledo also was involved in such a switch. 

A HOPEFUL NOTE 

Adding another gloomy note, the Labor 
Department said heavy manufacturing plants 
expect few significant changes in their hiring 
rate over the next 2 months. 

A Department expert found one hopeful 
note—the fact that the rate of increase of 
unemployment declined in January and 
February. 

He predicted unemployment may decline 
slightly in April and May with return of bet- 
ter weather leading to increased outdoor 
work. But he said it probably will rise again 
in June with students entering the labor 
market to seek summer jobs. 

The jobless total, 5,137,000 in mid-Feb- 
ruary, is expected to increase by about 200,000 
this month. Official figures for March will 
be announced early next month. 


In addition to these, some 32 smaller 
industrial centers were put on a separate 
list of substantial unemployment, bring- 
ing the total for such smaller cities to 
121. In January of 1957 there were 72, 
and in March of that year there were 59. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
think the situation is serious, I insert an 
article by Mr. J. A. Livingston appearing 
in the Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Times Herald of April 6, 1958, who had 
the following to say, “Depression is word 
for Detroit.” 
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IKE AND ConcrEess Must Act Soon 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

A month ago, President Eisenhower said a 
tax cut is a possibility “if there is any deepen- 
ing of the depression.” At the time, depres- 
sion was a slip of the tongue. Depression 
was a word to be avoided. March, so it was 
expected—hoped—would bring an upturn in 
business, a deeline in unemployment. 

Now, April’s here. The recession has 
deepened. Layoffs continue to exceed re- 
hirings. Thus, General Electric calls back 
3,800 to make refrigerators at Louisville, but 
lays off 1,900 in its Louisville home-laundry 
plant, and 3,000 at its tube plant in Owens- 
boro, Ky. Westinghouse closes its Columbus 
plant for a week, idling 4,000, and General 
Motors’ Frigidaire division at Dayton lays 
off 1,100, CBS Hytron goes on a 4-day week 
at Danvers, Mass. (3,000 workers). 

Du Pont expects to recall 70 to 80 workers 
at its nylon plant in Chattanooga and has 
canceled layoffs of another 50 workers; Chem- 
strand will recall 350 out of 1,000 workers 
laid off at its Pensacola, Fla., works, and 
hopes to take on more if orders continue 
at recent rates. Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical, at Trentwood, Wash., is recalling 100 
workers, and ACF Industries, at Buffalo, 150 
workers—this last in response to a $2,865,709 
Army contract. And Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
is taking back 700 to 800 at Crystal City, Mo. 

DEPRESSION IS WORD FOR DETROIT 


But the Buick closing at Flint idled 11,000 
workers for a week. Fisher Body, at Flint, 
laid off 1,200 workers; Pontiac laid off 3,000 at 
Pontiac and Oldsmobile 800 at Lansing. De- 
troit and vicinity is a full depression. No 
use mincing words on that. The auto de- 
pression has affected steel, aluminum, copper, 
coal, and carloadings, and is, unfortunately, 
widening its consequences. 

Some white-collar workers, clerical work- 
ers, are being laid off or furloughed. Such 
workers breezed through the 1949-50 and 
1953-54 readjustments. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has instituted a 10-percent cut in 
salaries of all persons drawing $10,000 a year 
or more. 

So far, this has been primarily a manufac- 
turers’ recession. Employment in manufac- 
turing plants, at 15.6 million is down 11 per- 
cent from the postwar high in June 1953. 
It’s below the low in the 1954 recession. The 
drop is traceable partly to increased efficiency. 


SILVER LINING HARD TO SEE 


Manufacturing workers are averaging only 
38.5 hours per week, a 7-percent drop from 
the 41.6 hours per week in November, 1955, 
the postwar high. Gone is most overtime. 
The weekly pay of the average factory work- 
er, at $80.85, is down $1.66 from a year ago 
(see chart). This, in spite of cost-of-living, 
productivity, and other wage boosts. 

There still is no positive evidence that the 
decline has been arrested. It has slowed 
down. We may, as President Eisenhower 
has indicated, be going through the worst. 
But this is iffy. It assumes that business- 
men, notably manufacturers, have cut in- 
ventories down to the reorder point, that 
automobile manufacturing is so far down 
that any upturn in sales would result in 
rehiring. 

Hence, the waiting in Washington. Has 
the spring rise merely been delayed? There 
are two other reasons for deferring action on 
a tax cut: 

MIRACLE TIME IS NOW 


First, the administration, though it doesn’t 
say so openly, would like to see prices come 
down, especially auto prices. And if busi- 
nessmen got a Government-sponsored sales 
stimulus, they might relax. They might not 
make the adjustments in prices a recession 
customarily induces. 
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Second, the administration can't afford to 
announce a tax cut until it has the cut 
codified, until it knows exactly what kind of 
& cut it wants to recommend, until it has an 
agreement with certain key Congressional 
leaders on a definite plan. Otherwise, an 
announcement would turn Congress into a 
debating society, an idea society. 

Yet, delay becomes less and less justifiable. 
Unless we are now at a culminating point in 
the decline—unless the worst is coming to- 
gether all at once, in layoffs, inventory 
cutbacks, and the drop in consumer spend- 
ing—the administration and Congress will 
have to act soon. 

Delay is justifiable only if the President 
has good reasons to believe that employment 
will shortly rise. There’s no use praying for 
& spring miracle. It is either here now— 
and will show itself in 2 or 3 weeks—or the 
Government must act, Bernard M. Baruch 
notwithstanding, 


Mr. Livingston had an even more 
urgent statement to make in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post and Times Herald of 
Wednesday, April 9, 1958, which I ask 
unanimous consent to insert here. 


BARUCH REBUKED: JOBLESS SEEN GREATER 
PROBLEM THAN INFLATION 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

At 87, Bernard M. Baruch still commands 
attention. Why? Because of a long history 
as an adviser to Presidents; because he has 
been a successful speculator which means 
a successful judge of economic conditions. 
And what he says is often unconventional, 
different, stimulating. 

That's what makes the successful specu- 
lator—being unconventional, seeing a trend 
differently from his fellow men and acting 
accordingly. Now in the midst of a reces- 
sion, Baruch again says the unexpected. Is 
he ahead of his time this time? Or, behind 
the times? 

To fight the recession, the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors has been urg- 
ing tax cuts. Numerous Congressmen, nota- 
bly Senator Paul. H. DovcLas, Democrat, of 
Illinois, have advocated action now. 

Along comes Mr. Baruch and tells the 
Senate Finance Committee: “Inflation, gen- 
tlemen, is the most important economic fact 
of our time—the greatest single peril to our 
economic health, The credit of the United 
States Government is the foundation upon 
which our solvency and security rest. We 
must prevent any further weakening of it 
by tax cuts or deficit spending.” 

To Baruch, the United States has been on 
& prosperity jag. Prices have increased. Bad 
habits, inefficiencies, have insinuated them- 
selves into production and distribution. 
We've got to wring these excesses out of the 
system. We've got to get costs and prices 
down. Government deficits, a tax stimu- 
lant, will merely imbed the excesses in the 
price structure. 

Unfortunately, when you wring prices out, 
when you wring the economy out, you also 
wring people out. Prices have no self- 
respect. Prices have no feelings. Prices 
have no dependents—no children wanting 
clothes, or food, or a chance to go to col- 
lege. But people do. Unemployed do. And 
unemployment is the immediate problem of 
the President, of the period, of the times. 
Unemployment is a more important fact to- 
day than inflation. 

In a series of lectures at Fordham Univer- 
sity, Prosperity Without Inflation, Arthur 
F. Burns, former chairman of President 
Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
made the point that only if people feel cer- 
tain that the Government will act when a 
serious depression threatens will it be pos- 
sible to contain the business decline. His 
position is diametrically opposed to Baruch's. 
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To Burns, a through-the-wringer approach 
will scare people. Consumers will buy less. 
Manufacturers will produce less. Fear will 
aggravate the decline. A recession will de- 
generate into a depression, The Government 
will be forced into greater and greater effort, 
greater and greater spending, to turn the 
depression around. Assurance that the de- 
cline won't be allowed to deteriorate into 
a rout is the best insurance against a huge 
deficit, argues Burns. It’s better to act early 
than late. 

The President has indicated that he thinks 
we're going through the worst of the decline 
now. I'm inclined to agree with him. If 
that’s the case, we won't need a tax cut, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Anderson will have 
been wise in refusing to yield to both busi- 
ness and labor pressure for a tax cut. 

However, we've already had a 10-percent 
drop in production; we can’t afford to drop 
down another notch—to a lower level. That 
would precipitate another wave of layoffs, 
further shrinkage in purchasing power, an- 
other twist to the down spiral, a still great- 
er Government effort later on. So critical 
weeks are ahead: Is this the bottom or isn't 
it? 

It isn’t useful to debate whether we can 
go through the wringer, whether we can 
tolerate a big increase in unemployment, 
whether we can tolerate the type of depres- 
sion which would force prices and wages 
down. 

We don’t fight long-term inflation with 
large-scale unemployment. Human values 
outrank economic values. That was decided 
in the great depression. That, this country 
won't go through again, not and be this 
country. Baruch's stern prescription is for 
a prior age. 


At the time the President was going 
over the March figures, the Washington 
(D. C.) Post and Times Herald reported 
that steel output had sunk below 50 
percent of capacity. In February the 
mills turned out 1,425,000 tons of steel, 
and a year ago produced at the rate of 
2,319,000 tons a week. Production dur- 
ing the third week of March totaled 
only 1,366,000 tons, but dropped to 1,- 
298,000 tons during the last week of 
March. The same paper reports Steel 
production at 48 percent of capacity 
now. 

The situation has gotten to the point 
where United States Steel is going to 
spend an excess of several million dol- 
lars on advertising following the theme 
“Steel lightens your work, brightens 
your leisure and widens your world” and 
is going to use a special label to identify 
items made of steel. I need not remind 
the administration that the automobile 
production for this year will be not more 
than 4% million units, down about 3 
million units from 1955. Unemployment 
in the country is now at a level of 5.2 
million according to the administration. 
The average number of hours worked 
has shrunk from 41.6 hours per week in 
November 1955, to only 38.5 hours per 
week. This statistic can best be under- 
stood when translated into some 80 mil- 
lion manhours per week of work, or its 
equivalent, a loss of about 2 million full- 
time jobs. This raises real unemploy- 
ment to 9.2 million, or better. When 
you figure that the weekly pay of the 
average factory worker at $80.85 per 
week is down $1.66 from a year ago in 
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spite of cost of living, productivity and 
other wage boosts, it becomes very clear 
that the economy has slowed down very 
much, 

In an age where the Soviet leaders brag 
about their plans to achieve not only 
technical and military superiority over 
America, but to secure trade and indus- 
trial superiority over us the present re- 
cession is one of the gravest dangers to 
the Free World. 

In the past year or so Soviet economic 
expansion has been at a rate twice as 
great as our own. This should give pause 
even to so incurable an economic opti- 
mist as Mr. Eisenhower, himself, who 
is still waiting to see whether this is a 
serious recession or not. 

Another cause for grave concern is 
the lack of expansion of our economy. 
From 1948 to 1952 the gross national 
product, the value of all goods and serv- 
ices, increased at about 4 percent a year 
in real dollars. 

From 1953 through 1957, the rate of 
expansion has been only about 1.8 per- 
cent in real dollars. The population 
has been increasing at the rate of 2 per- 
cent a year, and it becomes clear that 
little advance in the economy has been 
going on, even during 1957, called by the 
administration a prosperous year. 

According to administration figures, 
the gross national product was $20 bil- 
lion higher in 1957 than it had been 
in 1956, $434.4 billion compared with 
$414.7 billion in 1956. 

When this change in the gross national 
product is figured in constant dollars, 
and not inflated dollars, the figures 
change radically, $430.4 billion for 1956, 
and $434.4 billion for 1957. What ap- 
peared to be an increase in the gross na- 
tional product of $20 billion is really 
an increase of only $4 billion, or a real 
increase of only $17 per capita. What 
might have been considered an increase 
in gocds and services produced of 4.8 
percent, is really less than 1 percent, 
eight-tenths of a percent to be exact. 
With our population expanding at 2 per- 
cent a year we may actually be con- 
sidered to have slipped back. 

I wonder if it is necessary to remind 
the administration that the gross na- 
tional product is shrinking this year in 
spite of inflation at the rate of about 3 
percent. This is an enormous drop in 
the gross national product which should 
run to a loss of ten to twenty billions of 
dollars, or even more, depending on how 
the last three-quarters of this year turn 
out. That last three-quarters of the 
year is in the hands of the administra- 
tion, and the Congress, and in a very 
real sense, the fate of the Nation and 
of the Free World may well ride on the 
action of the executive and legislative. 

This recession will not end itself, 
rather, if anything, it will feed upon it- 
self, and will tend to grow greater. Mr. 
Harold B. Dorsey, a financial columnist 
of considerable standing and ability 
made the point that the economy of the 
country will not right itself automati- 
cally, in an article appearing in the 
Washington (D. C.) Post and Times 
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Herald of April 7, 1958, which I insert 
here: 


EconoMic VIEWPOINT—AUTOMATIC RESUR- 
GENCE DISCREDITED 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

In some quarters the pattern of reason- 
ing about the current business situation has 
been thrown into confusion by the fact that 
contracting business activity does not al- 
ways function like a tensed spring, to recoil 
and to restore conditions to their earlier 
status automatically. 

There had been a considerable feeling that 
automobile sales would have revived auto- 
matically by this time—regardless of the 
evidence of an oversold market. But, thus 
far at least, there is little evidence that the 
consumer is willing to borrow money to pay 
the present prices for automobiles. 

Similarly, many business analysts have 
emphasized the evidence that metal-fabri- 
cating industries were using up steel and 
other metal raw materials faster than these 
materials were being produced. This evi- 
dence that the fabricators were liquidating 
their raw material inventories was inter- 
preted as a sure sign that the fabricators 
would have to enlarge their purchases of the 
metals, and thus insure an increase in met- 
al-producing activity. Instead of metal pro- 
duction rising to meet fabricating needs, 
the trend of the fabricators’ sales, new or- 
ders, and unfilled orders strongly suggests” 
that the raw material consumption rate is 
declining toward the low production level. 

One of the forces that had been expected 
to aid in the development of the right bank 
of the recession valley centered around pros- 
pective improvements in the rate of total 
construction. Actual expenditures for total 
construction have been running slightly 
ahead of year-earlier figures. However, the 
latest F. W. Dodge figures for construction 
contract awards for January and February 
were running 10 percent below a year earlier. 
These award figures should give some idea of 
the trend of construction expenditures sev- 
eral months hence. Perhaps Government- 
stimulated activity in the construction field 
may improve these figures later, but the 
most recent natural economic forces in that 
area are operating in a negative direction. 

A decrease in the price of aluminum, an- 
nounced last week, directs attention to the 
continued price weakness of significant raw 
materials. The Bureau of Labor Statistic’s 
sensitive daily index for industrial raw ma- 
terial prices receded last week to the lowest 
level in several years and was recording a 
year-to-year decline of about 13 percent. 
The broad wholesale price index and the 
consumers’ price index, which inelude a 
much higher labor cost factor, are still 
running above a year ago. The diverse be- 
havior between these two price indexes and 
the prices of industrial raw materials not 
only emphasize a maladjusted condition 
but also have negative implications for in- 
dustrial activity over the intermediate fu- 
ture. 

The disillusionment that has come to the 
automatic resurgence school of thought has 
broadened the curiosity about: (1) which 
forces will develop the right bank of the cur- 
rent recession valley, (2) when will that side 
of the valley begin to appear, and (3) 
whether or not it is reasonable to anticipate 
the right bank will rise in the intermediate 
future as high as the left bank whose bulk 
consisted in part of the excessive activity 
and of the overpricing that were the very 
causes of the current recession. 

These highly important questions had not 
been given serious consideration by the au- 
tomatic resurgence school—and it includes 
many—until their very recent (and still not 
complete) disillusionment, 
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Currently, there is a broad—if not ma- 
jority—opinion in Washington that the re- 
cession will bottom out in this second quar- 
terly period. It is difficult to say whether 
this opinion gives full consideration to (1) 
the fact that the most recent survey of 
business capital expenditure intentions in- 
dicates a continued decline beyond the sec- 
ond quarter and well into the second half, 
(2) total construction contract award figures 
suggest that actual construction activity 
(seasonally adjusted) 6 months from now, 
will be showing year-to-year declines in con- 
trast with the recent modest year-to-year 
increases, and (3) that the latest figures on 
mew orders coming to the durable goods 
manufacturers are still running well below 
the rate of shipping activity, and although 
the dollar decline in inventories is impres- 
sive, the ratios of inventories to sales, to new 
orders, and to unfilled orders are still de- 
teriorating because these measurements of 
operating needs have been declining more 
rapidly than inventories. 


The editorial in the Washington 
D. C.) Star of April 9, 1958, was helpful 
in understanding editorial reaction, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted at this point: 

MIXED PICTURE 

Even while allowing for favorable seasonal 
factors, the February-March rise in employ- 
ment by 323,000 does tend to support the 
President’s view that the current business 
decline may be slowing up. For this figure 
is at least normal for a period in which job 
opportunities, particularly in agriculture 
and in construction, increase and ordinarily 
more than offset layoffs in other lines of 
work. By contrast, in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1954, when the economy was pulling 
out of another recession, the employment 
increase totaled only 45,000. In that year, 
there was a drop in all major employment 
categories except agriculture, and the net 
figure was substantially short of the 250,000 
increase then considered normal. 

At the same time, the present statistical 
picture remains a mixed one, with even the 
relatively small increase of 25,000 in unem- 
ployed running counter to the usual Feb- 
ruary-March trend. The durable goods in- 
dustries—particularly automobiles, machin- 
ery and metals—remain as soft spots in the 
economy. The rate of new unemployment 
in these industries may have slowed, but un- 
til they show a clear upturn any optimism 
must remain highly qualified. 


One of the States hardest pressed is 
Michigan, which is one of our great du- 
rable-goods producers. My State of 
Michigan has unemployment of 450,000. 
The city of Detroit alone has 265,000 out 
of work, 15 percent and 18 percent of the 
work force respectively out of work. The 
increase for the State of Michigan in un- 
employed is 46,000; 25,000 more workers 
are out of jobs in the city of Detroit. 
One frightening statistic that can be 
spread over the whole country is the in- 
crease in the number of workers who 
have exhausted their unemployment 
compensation; 15,330 workers in Mich- 
igan have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation. This is up about 
6,000 from the previous month. A total 
of 35,996 workers throughout the State 
have exhausted their benefits. This is 
a real representation of the number of 
workers who have ceased to have any ap- 
preciable income and a real representa- 
tion of the hardship which is striking 
our cities. I need not point out that the 
big increase in the number of those who 
will be going off unemployment compen- 
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sation will occur in May and June of this 
year. When we consider that unemploy- 
ment compensation puts a floor of about 
$3 to $5 billion per year under the econ- 
omy the prospects are not good. I in- 
sert here a table showing how Mich- 
igan’s unemployed are moving from the 
rolls of unemployment compensation at 
the greatest pace in recent history. 
State unemployment insurance benefit ext- 
haustions, Dec. 26, 1957, to Mar. 7, 1958, 
and projections, Mar. 10-May 25, 1958 


Number of exhaustions 


Period Detroit 

State | labor- All 

total market others 
January 1958, actual 9,007 | 4,681 4, 326 
Hebruaty, actual... 11,659 | 6,106 5, 553 
Feb. 26-Mar. 7, actual 5,280 | 2,655 2,625 
Mar. 9-Mar. 25, estimated. 10,048 | 5,645 4, 403 
April, estimated as 693 1,673 1,020 
May, estimated 8,17 


Total estimate, Janu- 
ary through May 
1958 


1 Reporting month runs from 26th of preceding month 
through 25th of current month. 

For this reason, it appears that we 
must have a vigorous program to restore 
the economy, and we must have it forth- 
with; delay may be disastrous. 

A tax readjustment aimed at benefit- 
ing the low-income tax brackets and at 
closing loopholes is a most desirable ap- 
proach. Purchasing power is restored to 
those who must spend money and not to 
those who can merely put it in a bank 
or safe-deposit box. About 10 percent of 
the income of this country is not report- 
ed for tax purposes, or about 826 ½ bil- 
lion. If this approach to taxation is 
followed, a substantial increase in pur- 
chasing power can be accomplished with 
little, if any, loss to the Federal Govern- 
ment in revenue. At the same time, in- 
dividual exemptions can be upped from 
$600 to $700 or even $800. 

An extension of unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits must be passed at the ear- 
liest possible date, along the lines of the 
bill authored by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
tuy], with whom I have the honor to 
join in sponsorship of an identical meas- 
ure. An intelligent public-works pro- 
gram can be, and must be started at an 
early date to furnish additional jobs and 
opportunity to the country. A program 
of this sort is of the greatest help, be- 
cause it not only furnishes jobs and op- 
portunity but also builds highways, 
schools, libraries, hospitals, airports, and 
other similar projects badly needed by 
our people. 

The time for action is now. I have 
consistently set forth a number of meas- 
ures that I felt would be helpful, and I 
am most critical of the President for his 
complacency and lack of aggressive 
leadership to our people, at a time when 
it is desperately needed. 

The veto of the $1.8 billion river and 
harbors program is further proof of the 
President’s lack of understanding of the 
gravity of the present economic situa- 
tion which was so well exemplified by a 
recent front page of the Washington 
(D. C.) News which told in bold headline 
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that Ike was buckling down to attack 
the recession, and the only other item on 
the page showed a large picture of the 
President vigorously addressing the ball 
on the golf course. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SURVEY SHOWS 
THAT SMALL BUSINESS BORE 
BRUNT OF THE 1956-57 CREDIT 
SQUEEZE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
1956 and 1957 when the credit squeeze 
was applied the hardest, there was a 
great deal of controversy over whether 
small business was bearing the brunt of 
the squeeze. The banks, including the 
American Bankers Association, released 
statements, studies, and so forth, in sup- 
port of the contention that small busi- 
ness borrowers were getting a propor- 
tionate share of the bank credit, and 
perhaps more. Chairman Martin took 
the position that the use of monetary 
controls was the proper way to combat 
inflation because this was the “impar- 
tial” way. By this it was implied that 
the effects of the credit squeeze would 
be even throughout the economy and 
would avoid the bad aspects of alterna- 
tive measures which might involve ar- 
bitrary decisions on the part of the 
Government as to which industries and 
which firms would expand, which would 
obtain credit, and so on. 

The Federal Reserve System has now 
made a survey of bank loans to various 
sizes of business. This survey, which I 
first requested Mr. Martin to make when 
he was before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in December 1956, appears in the 
Federal Reserve's report, Financing 
Small Business, which the Board has 
just released to the Small Business 
Committees and the Committees on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate 
and the House. These figures dispel 
any doubt about the “impartiality” of 
the credit squeeze—its effects have been 
anything but impartial. These figures 
resolve the controversy over whether 
small business has borne the brunt of 
the squeeze. Just consider these facts: 

Between 1955 and 1957 there was a 
great increase in the demand for bank 
credit. Bank loans outstanding, ac- 
cording to Federal Reserve figures, in- 
creased from $30.8 billion on October 5, 
1955, to $40.6 billion on October 16, 1957, 
an increase of 32 percent. 

Bank loans to the biggest firms—those 
with $100 million or more of assets—in- 
creased 66 percent between the 2 years. 

Bank loans to the smallest firms 
those with less than $50,000 of assets— 
actually went down in 1957 from 1955 
by 3 percent. 

Consider the fact that small firms 
needed a great deal more credit just to 
carry inventories and finance their ac- 
counts at the increased levels of busi- 
ness and at the higher prices. Con- 
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sider also the fact that 1957 was a year 
of tremendous expansion of capital 
equipment—at least for the bigger 
firms—and that small firms in actual 
practice cannot generally obtain capi- 
tal from the capital markets. Small 
firms do, and must, stretch out bank 
credit as a source of capital funds. Yet 
we find that the banks actually lent less 
money to the smallest firms in 1957 than 
they had in 1955. 

Taking up the credit experience of 
those firms with more than $50,000 of 
assets, the Federal Reserve survey indi- 
cates that the adequacy with which a 
firm was able to meet its needs for bank 
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credit was about proportional to the 
size of the firm. As already indicated, 
the biggest firms—those with $100 mil- 
lion or more of assets—enjoyed the big- 
gest expansion of bank credit between 
1955 and 1957. The next largest size 
group—firms with assets of between $25 
million and $100 million—the banks ex- 
panded loans to these firms by 51 per- 
cent. At the other end of the scale, 
however, the banks made only 17 per- 
cent more loans to small firms having 
assets of between $50,000 and $250,000. 

Furthermore, in 1957 the average size 
of the loans made to the big firms went 
up. The average size of loans to the 
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corporate giants went up 55 percent. In 
contrast, the average size of loans 
dropped for all size classes of companies 
having less than 5 million of assets. 

Thus, without respect to the number 
of smaller firms that were turned away 
from the banks, those that did suc- 
ceed in getting some bank financing got 
loans on the average smaller than the 
loans they obtained in 1955, 

The amounts of bank loans outstand- 
ing to each of the various size classes 
of business firms in 1955 and 1957 are 
compared in the following table, as are 
the average size of loans outstanding in 
the two periods: 


Business loans of member banks, 1955 and 1957, by size of borrower 


All sizes 
Less than. — 
$50 
$250 


8 


Number of loans 


Average size of loan 


Tan 


> 


r 
=i 


3.0 2.9 3.3 
10.9 10.6 -2.1 
40.2 40.0 —.4 

147.3 140. 5 —4.0 
432.8 445.7 3.0 
732. 6 901.6 23.1 
878.8 | 1,363.5 55.1 
10. 8 23.8 121.3 


Nore.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


This shift in bank credit away from 
small firms and in favor of the bigger 
firms was not a byproduct of a shift in 
the kinds of industries to which loans 
were made. Another table of the Fed- 
eral Reserve's figures shows an increase 
in bank loans to each type of industry, 
with one exception, between 1955 and 
1957. But in every industry there was 
either a decrease in loans to the smaller 
firms or a small increase compared to 
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the enormous increases in credit which 
the banks extended to the giant firms 
in the industry. 

Compare, for example, the tremendous 
increases in bank credit made available 
to the corporate giants in each of the 
following industries between 1955 and 
1957 with the experience of the smallest 
firms in each of these industries— 
which in most cases had substantially 
less bank credit in 1957 than in 1955: 


Change in amount of business loans of member banks, 1955-57 


Business of borrower 


Metals phy 


Petroleum, coal, chemicals and rubbe: a 
All other 


Sales finance „ oo cn on cb cee ewees 
e ee communication, and other public 
utilities. 


All other — — 


Amount out- 
Oct. 16, 1957 


Change: 1955 to 1957—Borrowers with 
standing assets of— 


(in millions 
of dollars) More than 
$100,000,000 
Percent 
66.4 
2, 392 28.0 104.5 
1, 685 —3. 0 47.7 
5, 526 70.5 151.2 
3,750 44.1 138. 1 
2, 793 47.2 119.2 
4, 588 33.2 33.7 
2, 982 24.7 134.7 
816 10.7 20.2 
3, 090 9.3 6.9 
4,168 47.0 40.0 
1, 981 17.1 310.0 
2, 976 22.5 19.9 
2, 263 28.3 9.3 
1, 606 20.4 96.1 


Source: Op. cit. p. 377 (excerpts only). 


The Federal Reserve survey will, I 
think, prove to be well justified, if it 
does no more than correct the mis- 
impressions under which the Board has 
recently applied its credit squeeze. Cer- 
tainly, previous public statements from 
the Reserve System indicate that the 
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System has been under the impression 
that its credit policies were having 
no disproportionate or discriminatory 
effect on small business. For example, 
consider the following statement of 
Chairman Martin made before the 
House Small Business Committee on No- 


Source: Federal aa System Financing Small Business, committee print, 


vember 22, 1957, at which time Chair- 
man Martin was reasoning from inade- 
quate information about the amount of 
credit available to small business. Re- 
ferring to his then available data, for 
the years 1951, 1954, and 1957, he said: 


Unfortunately, these figures are not avail- 
able by size of business, but the Board's 
staff has made a rough breakdown of the 
data by corporate and noncorporate status. 
This breakdown shows quite similar per- 
centage increases in debt for the corporate 
and noncorporate sectors over both periods. 
Since unincorporated businesses are typically 
small in size, the breakdown suggests that 
in recent years businesses of all size have 
been willing and able to expand their debt 
positions. (Hearings before the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the Problems of Small-Business 
Financing, 85th Cong., Ist sess., November 


19 through 22, 1957, p. 322.) 


BEFORE ANY SUMMIT CONFER- 
ENCE: A CONSTRUCTIVE WEST- 
ERN POLICY FOR MIDDLE EUROPE 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State Dulles at his press conference 
yesterday spoke sharply of the recent 
Soviet use of diplomatic interchanges 
for propaganda purposes. These ex- 
changes, he said, have “been debauched 
and prostituted into purely an organ of 
propaganda.” 

One can understand Mr. Dulles’ dis- 
gust with some of the tricky and men- 
dacious propaganda proposals the Soviet 
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Union has been making recently. But 
our response to such Soviet propaganda 
ought not to be simply to curse the dark- 
ness. Rather, we should light a candle. 
If we do, it might disclose that the free 
people of the Western democracies real- 
ly can evolve a position for middle 
Europe that is better than our present 
absence of a policy. 

Let us look at our foreign policy in 
Europe today. 


NATO’S CRISIS OF CONFIDENCE 


The NATO's alliance suffers from 
what Walter Lippmann calls a “crisis 
of confidence.” This is so because the 
people of Western Europe now recognize 
that massive retaliation cannot be a 
complete or satisfactory answer to the 
question of how to deter Communist ag- 
gression. Now that the Soviets have 
the power to destroy Washington or New 
York or Chicago with thermonuclear- 
armed rockets, our threat to bomb Mos- 
cow in retaliation for some local aggres- 
sion, in the Middle East or in Asia or 
even in Europe, will not be taken en- 
tirely seriously. 

To constitute a real deterrent to Rus- 
sian aggression, we now realize that 
NATO must have adequate strength on 
the ground, both in conventional and 
in limited atomic weapons. To provide 
for atomic defenses in Europe, the ad- 
ministration has proposed legislation 
which will permit us to share with our 
allies certain of our atomic secrets and 
weapons. 

This proposal to share atomic secrets 
and weapons with present nonatomic 
powers marks a great divide in our for- 
eign policy. Such a sharing of weap- 
ons—with 4th, 5th, 6th, and nth na- 
tions—has several fateful consequences. 

First, to move another step away from 
conventional weapons increases the 
chance that any war at all in Europe 
will be a nuclear war. 

Secondly, placing the atomic weapon 
in the hands of more countries increases 
the number of those who will have the 
capacity to trigger the atomic war we 
seek to avoid. 

Thirdly, spreading atomic installations 
throughout Western Europe may induce 
Russia to do likewise among her satel- 
lites in Eastern Europe. And since Rus- 
sia cannot trust the East Germans or 
the Czechs or the Poles or the Hun- 
garians with such weapons, it means 
that the Red army will become an even 
more permanent part of the Eastern 
European landscape. 

OVER THE GREAT DIVIDE 


The proposal to share the atom bomb, 
therefore, must be considered not in 
isolation, but in the context of our en- 
tire foreign and military policy. As we 
rush onward over the great divide, we 
and our NATO allies must at least think 
out and place before the bar of public 
opinion an alternative policy for middle 
Europe to what we have now. We must 
demonstrate that while we are prepar- 
ing for the worst, we shall never cease 
ns for a policy with some hope 

We now have no alternative policy. 
The present administration sought 
power 6 years ago with a promise to lib- 
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erate the European areas under Russian 
sway. The 1952 Republican platform 
promised to replace the Democratic 
“negative, futile, and immoral policy of 
containment” by a program which would 
“set up strains and stresses within the 
captive world.” Newspaper advertise- 
ments in the foreign language press 
showed a uniformed General Eisenhower 
swearing: 

Upon my honor, before God, I will work 
for liberation. 


In January 1953 Mr. Dulles said he 
would “use the Voice of America to help 
stir discontent and to let the Poles, 
Czechs and others know that they have 
this country’s support.” He talked en- 
couragingly of airdrops to aid such 
peoples, 

THE END OF “LIBERATION BY AIRDROP” 

Then came a series of astonishing 
demonstrations that throughout middle 
Europe the people were rejecting Soviet 
tyranny. Despite years of Communist 
indoctrination, despite the use of Soviet 
tanks and bayonets, the captive peoples 
of East Berlin and Poznan and Budapest 
demonstrated that they would never ac- 
cept despotism as their final lot. But, 
confronted with the very liberation 
which its words had encouraged, the ad- 
ministration did nothing but condemn 
the tyrant. Liberation by airdrop died 
in November 1956 when the last pathetic 
SOS call for help from Radio Free Buda- 
pest went unanswered. 

No responsible leader in the West is 
proposing a war of liberation. That 
would be folly, and to promise it would 
be a cruel deception. But the West’s re- 
jection of the role of saber rattler does 
not mean that it need go to the other ex- 
treme and adopt the role of dazed and 
policyless bystander. 

Yet today our “policy” for middle Eu- 
rope appears to be simply this: Let the 
Russians withdraw from Eastern Ger- 
many and the other satellites to their 
own borders, with no prior assurance 
that the countries thus liberated would 
not arm to the teeth and become hostile. 
No Russian, Communist or not, who re- 
members the two World Wars is likely 
to buy such a proposal. 

We cannot acquiesce forever in the 
plight of the millions in middle Europe 
who are enslaved by Soviet tyranny. 
They deserve more than prayers, more 
than fatuous expressions of sympathy. 

What we need is a policy that seeks an 
end to their nightmare, a new order for 
these people whose hope for freedom in 
1945 was dashed by the designs of ag- 
gressive communism. What we need is a 
policy which comes to grips with the 
realities of our divided world and which 
takes into account the aspirations of our 
European allies as well as the longings 
of the captive peoples. What we need 
is a policy which commends itself to the 
deep sense of justice which all peoples 
share. 

A PROPOSAL FOR MIDDLE EUROPE 

Would it not be to this country’s ad- 
vantage to attempt to secure the agree- 
ment of our NATO allies to a proposal 
for a settlement in middle Europe, as an 
accompaniment to an all-out effort to 
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strengthen NATO militarily, along some 
such lines as the following? 

First. A troop withdrawal by Russian 
troops to Russia’s historic boundaries, 
and by British, French, and United 
States troops to the west bank of the 
Rhine. 

Second. A guarantee by Russia and 
NATO of free elections in both East and 
West Germany. As for the other middle 
European states which would be freed 
from foreign armies, a declaration by 
the West that it will do all it can to 
achieve free elections and respect for 
human rights there, too. 

Third. Self-imposed arms limitations 
by the emerging states of middle Europe, 
including a Germany united in freedom, 
as a step in a more general worldwide 
disarmament. Such limitations would 
be internationally policed, but would 
permit a level of defense forces so that 
these countries would not be a pushover 
for an aggressor. Prohibiting missiles 
and atomic weapons should be consid- 
ered, As an interim measure, the use of 
a United Nations police force could be 
explored. 

Fourth. Guarantees from both NATO 
and Russia against aggression against 
middle Europe. Continued voluntary 
alliances with East or West pursuant to 
these guarantees would not be precluded. 

Fifth. Deemphasis on nationalism in 
middle Europe, in favor of regional po- 
litleal and economic federation. With 
nationalism deemphasized, a solution for 
such festering sores as the Oder-Neisse 
territory would be attainable. 

THE NEED FOR INCLUSIVENESS 


All of this is quite a mouthful. Cer- 
tainly in most aspects of our foreign 
policy, and particularly arms control 
policy, it is not wise to talk about pack- 
age solutions. Instead, a step-by-step 
approach is much more likely to succeed 
in this imperfect world. But a settle- 
ment for middle Europe has such inter- 
related elements, so likely to be misun- 
derstood if stated piecemeal, and so like- 
ly to be ineffective or even dangerous if 
worked out on an atomized basis, that 
the package approach is essential, at 
least so far as formulating the matter is 
concerned. 

Thinning out of troops and arma- 
ments in central Europe had better not 
be considered without also considering 
the reunification of East and West Ger- 
many by free elections. To have a free 
Germany and a Communist Germany 
facing each other, with Russian and 
Western troops withdrawn from their 
respective sides, would increase the 
chances of a conflict, not diminish them. 

Similarly, a reunited Germany would 
solve little if no concurrent steps were 
taken to secure freedom for the satel- 
lites of Eastern Europe, and a settle- 
ment for the Oder-Neisse territorial 
problem, And it would be a tragedy to 
achieve the freeing up of Eastern Eu- 
rope only to have it relapse backward 
into a morass of economic nationalism, 
excessive militarism, and political to- 
talitarianism. 

Therefore, while the achievement of 
the proposal may come in phases and 
peels its grand design needs to be in- 
clusive. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSAL, IF ACCEPTED 


If such a proposal were made, negoti- 
ated, and carried out, its advantages for 
the West would be obvious. Eighty mil- 
lion human beings now subject to Soviet 
tyranny would be free to shape their 
own destiny. Secondly, and independ- 
ently of the human beings involved, 
such a consummation would remove 
from communism an area essential to 
its plans for world domination. 

Thirdly, by placing hundreds of miles 
between Russian troops and NATO 
troops, it would reduce what is probably 
the greatest single daily threat of atomic 
war. Now, I will be the first to con- 
cede that even the successful carrying 
out of the proposal will not result in a 
“disengagement” between East and West 
in the sense that all frictions and ten- 
sions will have been removed. Far 
from it. The main antagonisms would 
still persist and remain to be dealt with. 
But each point of hostile contact that 
can be removed is a net gain. 

These are the advantages of the pro- 
posal. What are the disadvantages? 
Several have been suggested: 

THE POSSIBLE DISADVANTAGES 


First. It would mean the withdrawal 
of United States Ground and Air Forces 
from Europe to the United States, and 
hence the end of NATO. The short an- 
swer to this is that it would mean noth- 
ing of the kind. There is plenty of room 
for America’s present four ground divi- 
sions west of the Rhine, where, indeed, 
it is reported they are about to be with- 
drawn in any event. Equally, it would 
involve no removal of American strategic 
bombing airbases. And it is hard to vis- 
ualize much additional that American 
missile bases east of the Rhine could 
do over what they could do west of the 
Rhine. Far from withdrawing from 
NATO, the United States should take im- 
mediate steps to see that NATO's power 
does not rely exclusively on massive re- 
taliation, but includes also enough de- 
terrent and retaliatory forces armed 
with tactical atomic weapons and with 
conventional arms. 

Second. It would permit Germany to 
be drawn into the Russian orbit. Here 
again, the proposal for a voluntarily im- 
posed German self-limitation on arma- 
ments in no way suggests German neu- 
trality or disorientation from the West. 
A reunited Germany should be encour- 
aged to participate fully in the Coal- 
Steel Community, the Council of Europe, 
Euratom, the common market, the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. With its energy, 
it should be encouraged to take the lead 
in a new enterprise by the have nations 
to help develop the have nots. Subject 
to the self-imposed limitations on its own 
armaments and on the stationing of 
foreign troops, a reunited Germany could 
continue as a member of NATO and par- 
ticipate in its guaranty against aggres- 
sion. As for the suggestion that Ger- 
many might want to form a new Rapallo 
arrangement or a new Molotov-Ribben- 
trop pact with Russia, the new Ger- 
many’sattachment to Western free ideals 
is the best guarantee against this happen- 
ing. Indeed, there is nothing to prevent 
Western Germany from such an ar- 
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rangement with Russia today, if it 
wanted it. The best additional guarantee 
that a desertion to Russia will not come 
about lies in creating a belt of independ- 
ent states between Germany and Russia. 

Third. It would hurt NATO’s defense 
strategy by depriving the West of a 
battleground in Western Germany, and 
of the West German Army. With the 
reduction of British, French and Ameri- 
can forces in West Germany, it is not 
clear how much is left of NATO's for- 
ward strategy. But in any event, 
acceptance of the proposal would mean 
that a Russian aggression would have to 
start, not from East Berlin or Mecklen- 
burg or Thuringia, as at present, but 
from several hundred miles to the east. 
Here the defense forces of the liberated 
states could provide at least a tempo- 
rary roadblock against the Russians 
which does not exist today. 

It is by no means clear that the 12 
West German divisions which now con- 
stitute its NATO ceiling would be lost to 
the West under the proposal. The self- 
defense forces of a united Germany, 
even with a drastic arms limitation, 
might well be not far from this number 
of divisions—not to mention the absence 
from the area of the 22 first-rate Soviet 
divisions now in East Germany. 

Fourth. The Russians might break 
their promise, and not withdraw their 
troops. Secretary of States Dulles, who 
is fond of reiterating the sorry tale of 
Russian perfidy, apparently takes this 
view. It is true that Russia has violated 
pledge after pledge where it has served 
its purpose to do so. It is equally true 
that where there is present a self- 
enforcing provision, such as in the cur- 
rent Korean armistice line, the Commu- 
nist agreement has heen kept. Obvi- 
ously, under the present proposal, if the 
Russians cheat on withdrawal, the West 
would cease its withdrawal. 

Fifth. The Russians might reenter 
their former satellite states. True, they 
might, although it seems absurd for them 
to withdraw from where they are now 
comfortably ensconced, only to have to 
fight their way west again the hard 
way. If they entertain the idea of re- 
entry, they could perhaps be discour- 
aged by the clearest kind of statement 
by NATO that violation of the borders 
of middle Europe would be a cause for 
war. A further insurance against Rus- 
sian reentry, whether by aggression or 
by subversion, would be the determina- 
tion of the countries of middle Europe 
to resist with their national forces. In 
short, it is an odd argument that we 
should reject a proposal that the Rus- 
sians go back to Russia on the ground 
that once they are back home, they 
might come charging out again. 

Sixth. The Russians might turn their 
attentions on Asia, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East. Undoubtedly they would. 
But their attentions are pretty well 
turned in that direction as it is. 

WILL RUSSIA BUY THE PROPOSAL? 


If the proposal has so many advan- 
tages for the West, and is so free of 
boobytraps, how can we expect Russia 
to accept it? True, at various times 
Communist spokesmen have indicated a 
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certain receptivity. On November 17, 
1956, shortly after the Hungarian up- 
rising, then Premier Bulganin offered 
to negotiate the European question on 
the basis of mutual troop withdrawals. 
Later, in a television interview, First 
Secretary Khrushchev espoused similar 
talk of mutual disengagement. ‘Then 
there is the so-called Rapacki plan, for 
a nuclear-free zone in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and East and West Germany. 
None of this Communist talk has ever 
been tested by serious negotiation. All 
of it has been contradicted by negative 
talk at other times. And all of it no 
doubt replete with diplomatic pitfalls. 
But let us assume that the chances of 
Russia’s accepting the proposal are at 
present close to nil. Is it not neverthe- 
less important that the West lay before 
the world, including Russia, a proposal 
that a reasonable and patriotic Russian, 
freed of megalomaniac fantasies, might 
adopt? 
WHAT ARE RUSSIA’S LEGITIMATE INTERESTS? 


Surely the proposal answers the real 
Russian need. It would cut down the 
threat of an atomic war which Russia 
should want no more than we. At Buda- 
pest, the satellites showed that they are 
ready to turn their guns east, not west. 
In return for getting out of the sagging 
satellites with some face-saving, Russia 
could conserve some of her strength for 
making the Russian people prosperous, 
which, being human, they wish to be. 
Insurance against the setting up of 
heavily armed and hostile states on Rus- 
sia’s borders could provide a real meas- 
ure of military security. And economic 
internationalism in middle Europe would 
assure Russia of a trading area very 
much in her interest. Indeed, the pro- 
posal has such genuine advantages for 
Russia’s legitimate interests that we 
need to remind ourselves that our prime 
object is not making things difficult for 
Russia but producing a peaceful world. 

The making of a just proposal by the 
West is necessary even if we conclude 
that there is at the moment no chance 
that the Russians will accept it. 

MERELY MAKING THE PROPOSAL MAY ENCOURAGE 
CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN WALL 

We are involved in the world whether 
we like it or not. In earlier days, it was 
excusable for us not to have a policy 
for various important areas of the world. 
It is not excusable today. Whether we 
like it or not, our foreign policy today 
depends upon people—the people of the 
United States, who must participate in 
making it, and the people of the rest of 
the world, who are affected by it. Dip- 
lomats may decry the use of outspoken 
policies and programs. But the people, 
on both the making and the receiving 
end of our foreign policy, want an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

Even if it were certain that Russia 
would reject such a proposal, America 
cannot remain silent on the kind of 
middle Europe that we would like to see 
emerge from the long nightmare of com- 
munism. The responsibilities of world 
power require that we make known our 
vision of a free middle Europe. For 
once known, it can begin to mold events. 
It can give encouragement to the captive 
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peoples. And it can hasten the day 
when more reasonable men can come to 
power in Russia, by giving them, too, a 
oal. 

s It is worth recalling that once before 
in the history of middle Europe the 
march of communism was halted by a 
timely and understandable American 
blueprint for a future world order. In 
1918 the Bolsheviks were mounting a 
spurious peace offensive. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, with their promise 
of humane and independent govern- 
ments in middle Europe, did much to 
counteract this offensive and halt the 
march of communism. 

A more recent example shows how we 
can hurt our position by failing to think 
through and announce a policy in ad- 
vance. In World War II the allies held 
out for postwar Germany only the nega- 
tive policy of unconditional surrender. 
In the words of Hanson Baldwin, this 
was— 

The biggest political mistake of World War 
It * * * it discouraged opposition to Hitler, 
probably lengthened the war, cost us lives, 
and helped to lead to the present abortive 
peace. 

AND IT WOULD STRENGTHEN NATO, 

WEAKEN IT 

The making of such a proposal, even 
though it is rejected out of hand, would 
be useful for an additional reason. The 
best way of strengthening NATO is to 
convince our allies that we have some- 
thing more in mind than simply bases 
for atomic missiles. Throughout NATO 
there is now a deep disillusion. In Great 
Britain, the articulate leaders of the La- 
bor opposition—Hugh Gaitskell, Harold 
Wilson, Dennis Healey—are pushing vig- 
orously for a proposal substantially like 
that here outlined. The Conservative 
government has hesitated to say yes or 
no to it, although many individual 
Tories, such as Lord St. Oswald in the 
House of Lords, are vigorous partisans of 
the proposal. 

In Germany, Social Democrats like 
Mayor Willy Brandt of West Berlin, and 
independents like Wilhelm W. Schuetz, 
editor of Aussenpolitik, are articulate ex- 
ponents of the proposal. Again, the 
government of Chancellor Adenauer, 
while clearly and correctly insisting on 
the reunification in freedom of the two 
Germanies as a condition of security 
arrangements, has by no means ruled 
out the suggestion of self-imposed troop 
withdrawals and arms limitations. It is 
difficult to conceive of any West German 
Government’s opposing freedom for the 
East Germans because it refuses to con- 
sider an arms limitation that the rest of 
the West thinks desirable. 

In Norway, Denmark, France, and 
elsewhere, voices for a new NATO policy 
are heard more and more. 

NATO deserves from us leadership, not 
the repetition of tired policies and tired 
slogans. 

THE SUMMIT MEETING 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time 
that this proposal has been advanced by 
myself and by some of my colleagues on 
this side. On many occasions—such as 
on March 16, 1955, in December 1956, on 
March 27, 1957, on November 22, 1957, on 
December 12, 1957, on January 27, 1958— 
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the ideas here discussed have been ana- 
lyzed and dissected. 

The proposal becomes more timely 
than ever because this country seems to 
be drawn inexorably toward a summit 
meeting. Now, if and when the West 
evolves a constructive position for middle 
Europe, and if and when preliminary 
negotiations disclose some hope of suc- 
cess, a summit meeting could make sense. 
But it does not make sense to send the 
President to parley at the summit when 
the West has no agreed position to nego- 
tiate from nor common objectives to ne- 
gotiate for. Such a summit conference 
would almost inevitably result either in 
another smashing Russian propaganda 
victory or in dangerous concessions on 
our part. 

I hope and pray, Mr. Speaker, that our 
country will take the lead in constructing 
a positive proposal for middle Europe, 
in hammering it out with our NATO 
allies, in obtaining their agreement to it, 
and then in presenting it to the Russians 
at whatever level seems best. If we suc- 
ceed, we will have moved a little way 
toward peace. If we fail, the West can 
at least go forward on its gloomy course 
with its unity fortified for having tried. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
3, 1958, the President of the United 
States addressed to the Congress a most 
significant, and at the same time a 
somewhat surprising, message. 

In effect, the President of the United 
States has asked the Congress to merge 
the armed services into one vast or- 
ganization; he has asked Congress to 
surrender, to one man in the Pentagon, 
its constitutional responsibilities to 
prescribe the basic roles and missions 
for the armed services; he has notified 
Congress that notwithstanding the long 
legislative history to the contrary, he has 
already directed the creation of a su- 
preme general staff; and he has further 
notified Congress that he has directed the 
Department of Defense to prepare its 
budget in such a form as to reduce the 
Congressional control over appropriated 
funds for defense purposes. In addition, 
the President has asked that Congress 
concur in such overt steps that have al- 
ready been taken even though such 
recommendations have not been enacted 
into law. 

I do not profess to be a military 
leader; I do not profess to know the 
technical aspects of strategy and tactics, 
but I do know that as one Member of the 
House of Representatives I shall fulfill 
the obligations imposed upon me by the 
Constitution of the United States with 
reference to our national security. 

Therefore, I cannot disregard section 
8 of article I of the Constitution, even 
though others may choose to overlook it. 
I do not propose, as a Member of Con- 
gress, to surrender my responsibilities 
to the President of the United States, to 
the Secretary of Defense, or to any mem- 
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ber of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Our Government is based upon the 
separate division of powers of three 
branches of Government: the legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive. 

Space ships, satellites, and guided mis- 
siles cannot abrogate the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Scientific advances and technological 
progress may frighten some people into 
unwise and hastily considered decisions, 
but I do not believe that they will stam- 
pede the House of Representatives, the 
Senate, or the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the deep concern which 
I feel with respect to the tenor and con- 
tent of the President’s reorganization 
message is not a purely private one. Nor 
is it limited to only one side of Capitol 
Hill. Within the last few days the dis- 
tinguished majority whip of the Senate, 
the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, stated 
that as a result of the Pentagon reor- 
ganization proposal: 

The lines are now drawn in a struggle of 
great constitutional significance. The con- 
stitutional question is: Does the Congress 
intend to surrender its authority over the 
purse and the designation of roles and mis- 
sions to a Secretary of Defense who will, in 
effect, be a czar? 


I completely subscribe to Senator 
MANSFIELD’s evaluation of the issue now 
before the Congress. 

On the basis of my many years in Con- 
gress, I hopefully predict that Congress 
will not surrender its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities to anyone. 

I do not believe that the Congress will 
divest itself of those obligations con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution. I do 
not believe that Congress will grant to 
someone in the Pentagon those duties 
and responsibilities which under the Con- 
stitution are placed upon and rest with 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to the Presi- 
dent’s message, I confess that I am, even 
now after a week’s study, puzzled by cer- 
tain of its principal allegations. 

One point that puzzles me is the Presi- 
dent’s vigorous criticism of the chain of 
command to the unified commands. This 
chain of command, according to the 
President’s message, is “cumbersome and 
unreliable in time of peace and not usable 
in time of war.” And yet, Mr. Speaker, 
what is being thus criticized in the Presi- 
dent’s message of April 3, 1958, is the very 
system which was established by the 
President in connection with the pro- 
posal and enactment of the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, 

Among other things, the 1953 message 
stated that the system he proposed “will 
make it always possible to deal promptly 
with emergency or wartime situations,” 

There is also reason for deep concern 
regarding the President's statements 
with respect to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system. His proposals with respect to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would, if put into 
effect, destroy this sound, effective, and 
war-proven system in all but name. 

This is brought about by the simple 
device of increasing the status of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and giving him control of the joint staff 
which would be converted into an opera- 
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tional staff. As a result, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would be isolated and such power 
and authority that they have would 
gravitate to the supreme high command 
under the direct control of the Chairman. 
He, the Chairman, in turn would be, for 
all practical purposes, a single Chief of 
Staff. 

One of the truly great virtues of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has been the manner 
in which it effects a unity of planning 
and command. This is achieved through 
the system by which the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who have the au- 
thority for making plans, are also the 
chiefs of services who, in large measure, 
are responsible for carrying out those 
plans. It is by this simple, but funda- 
mental, device that unity of authority 
and responsibility is effective. It is the 
means by which the fatal theory of the 
“ivory tower” is avoided. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I view with 
grave misgivings that portion of the 
President’s proposal which not only 
states that the chiefs of the military 
services should be able to delegate por- 
tions of their service responsibilities to 
their vice chiefs—which in itself is not 
objectionable—but coupled with that 
delegation is the requirement that the 
Secretary of Defense will, in effect, sepa- 
rate the Joint Chiefs of Staff from their 
day-to-day role as chiefs of their respec- 
tive military services, 

Once this is done, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff system has been destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, my apprehensions con- 
cerning the emergence of a supreme na- 
tional general staff are not based on 
empty speculation. In this matter we 
are clearly in an area of predictable 
events. It should be no surprise that the 
foundation for a supreme staff exists. 
This has been the result of two basic 
factors: The creation of the position of 
a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and then his increasing authority over 
the Joint Staff. 

At the time the Chairman was ini- 
tially proposed, the Armed Services 
Committee viewed such a position with 
apprehension, because such a position 
could so readily be developed into that 
of a single Chief of Staff. We also rec- 
ognized that the Joint Staff, because of 
its peculiar position in the Defense De- 
partment, could, without statutory re- 
strictions, become a potential supreme 
staff. That is why there is a numerical 
limitation on the Joint Staff. 

As a result of bringing the Joint Staff 
under even closer personal control of the 
Chairman, we come precariously close 
to a single Chief of Staff with his su- 
preme national staff. 

The changes announced in the Presi- 
dent’s message have brought us even 
closer to the actual establishment of 
such a Prussian-type supreme high com- 
mand. 

This results from discontinuance of the 
joint committees that bring reality to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff plans, and by 
converting the Joint Staff into an oper- 
ational staff. All that remains to com- 
plete the construction of a high com- 
mand, such as Von Moltke ruled, is to 
give, as proposed, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Chairman more power over the 
Joint Staff. 
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The Joint Staff and its director will 
become in a professional sense feudal re- 
tainers dependent on pleasing the Chair- 
man. This does not encourage the de- 
velopment of independent courageous 
thinkers. It will lead to mental 
compliance and subjective thinking. 
This is the type of system that 
produced the kind of German gen- 
eral staff officers who were so anxious 
to please Hitler and who were so respon- 
sible for the disaster that engulfed them 
and their nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the concept of one-man 
control of the armed services is not new. 

Neither is its adoption an indication 
of Congress. Long ago it demonstrated 
its inadequacy to deal with the size and 
complexities of modern defense prob- 
lems. 

The claim that the chiefs of the serv- 
ices are too busy with their service re- 
sponsibilities to perform well as members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is likewise not 
new. 

This same complaint was made to 
Winston Churchill during World War II 
about the British Joint Chiefs. Church- 
ill replied that he judged their proposals 
for one-man control to be misconceived 
in theory and unworkable in practice. 
The guiding principle of war direction 
is, Churchill said, that war plans 
should be formulated by those who have 
the power and responsibility for execut- 
ing them. Under the system which he 
had evolved in the hard school of expe- 
rience, the need for interservice plan- 
ning was fully met by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and its subordinate bodies, in 
which those carrying out the responsi- 
bility for execution came together to 
make jointly the plans which they are to 
carry out. The establishment of a war 
planning directorate divorced from the 
service staffs responsible for action 
would have been vicious in principle for 
it would have created 2 rival bodies, 1 
responsible and 1 irresponsible. Yet 
both nominally of equal status. 

Churchill stated the very obvious, but 
all too-frequently forgotten fact that 
“Any clever person can make plans for 
winning a war if he has no responsibility 
for carrying them out.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is, through the 
President’s message, a reiteration of the 
maintenance of civilian control over the 
military. However, the proposals which 
are contained in the message would in 
effect undermine, and to a large degree, 
abrogate the concept of executive civil- 
ian control. For example, the proposal 
to remove the secretary of the military 
departments from the military command 
channel would necessarily result in re- 
placing the service Secretaries with a 
line of direct military control from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff. 
Here we have a perfect example of the 
substitution of military control for 
civilian supervision. 

In his message proposing Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6 of 1953, which estab- 
lished the command channel which the 
President would now change, the Presi- 
dent at that time stated: 

The channel of responsibility and author- 
ity to a unified command will unmistakably 
be from the President to the Secretary of 
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Defense to the designated civilian secretary 


of a military department. This arrange- 
ment— 


The President then told Congress— 
will fix responsibility along a definite chan- 
nel of accountable civilian officials as in- 
tended by the National Security Act. 


If that arrangement of 1953 fixed 
civilian responsibility along a definite 
channel of civilian command, then the 
removal of civilians from that channel 
must obviously lead to the aggrandize- 
ment of military control at the expense 
of civilian control. 

Mr. Speaker, the President asks the 
Congress to eliminate what he calls a 
contradictory concept that the three 
military deartments can be administered 
separately yet directed by one adminis- 
trator who is supposed to establish inte- 
grated policies and procedures and he 
alleges that the inclusion of the words 
“separately administer” in the law has 
“encouraged endless, fruitless argu- 
ments.” 

The President states further that such 
provisions “unavoidably abrade the unity 
of the Defense Department.” 

The President, in effect, asks that the 
military departments be relegated to 
housekeeping bureaus with the superin- 
tendent in charge of housekeeping as the 
head of each military department. 

Thus, the message, for all practical 
purposes, eliminates three civilian secre- 
taries. By eliminating these three 
civilian secretaries, we would enhance 
the power of the Secretary of Defense to 
the extent that the net result is greater 
concentration of military control sub- 
ject only to the mental and physical 
capabilities of one individual Secretary. 
If ever there was an open invitation to 
the concept of the man on horseback, 
this proposal is it. 

Obviously, the Secretary of Defense 
cannot personally exercise such vast 
powers. His powers must be delegated. 
To whom will these powers be delegated? 
The answer is obvious: an increasingly 
powerful supreme high command, the 
joint staff. The Secretary will have 
nominal power. Actual authority will be 
exercised by the chairman and the super 
joint staff which the reorganization 
would actually establish. That is pre- 
cisely the means by which the great Ger- 
man general staff controlled Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire philosophy of 
the Pentagon reorganization proposal is 
greater military centralization and con- 
centration of power. This is not by any 
organizational standard the way to 
achieve efficiency in a large scale organ- 
ization. The key to efficiency is respon- 
sible decentralization. This is particu- 
larly true of an organization as large as 
the Department of Defense. 

One of the most logical and persuasive 
explanations of the need for decentral- 
ization is found in President Eisenhower's 
message to Congress in connection with 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, in 
which he stated: 

In an organization the size of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, true effectiveness with 
economy can be attained only by decentrali- 
zation of operations under flexible and effec- 
tive direction and control from the center. 
I am impressed with the determination of 
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the Secretary of Defense to administer the 
Department on this basis and to look to the 
Secretaries of the three military departments 
as his principal agents for the management 
and direction of the entire defense enter- 
prise. 


I commend that persuasive statement 
to the House in connection with the 
present organization framework of the 
Department of Defense which is now 
subjected to such severe criticism. 

The President has stated that the leg- 
islation he will propose to the Congress 
will provide the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with “professional military assistance 
required for efficient strategic planning 
and operational control.” 

The actual result of the President's 
proposal is a supreme Prussian-type 
general staff. 

The concept of this staff system is uni- 
lateral thinking at all costs. There can 
be no room for discussion, no room for 
debate, no room for service advocacy, 
no room for split papers. From this 
system will come complete merger, and 
undoubtedly an ability to fight a war 
based upon a single concept. 

The Secretary of Defense, in the fu- 
ture, will have presented to him not a 
choice of decisions but only unilateral 
decisions. The Congress will be told by 
the military leaders of the future one 
philosophy of warfare and then will be 
asked to rubber-stamp it with an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Speaker, if that one-sided think- 
ing is wrong; if the decisions of that 
superstaff and its single Chief based 
upon a single concept are incorrect; if 
the decisions for the Congress and the 
Secretary of Defense to make are nar- 
rowed to a “yes” or “no” on a single 
viewpoint, and that decision is wrong, 
this Nation, and Christian civilization, 
will die. 

That is my fear, my concern, my 
worry with respect to the “ivory tower” 
operational staff that is proposed to be 
established to direct these unified com- 
mands. For those who doubt the dis- 
aster that can befall a nation which, 
with false confidence, adopts a single 
concept of war, let them look at the 
Maginot Line and the defeat of France. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot but conclude 
that the President has been misadvised 
as to the significance of the provision 
that the military departments shall be 
separately administered by their respec- 
tive Secretaries under the direction, au- 
thority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

This matter of whether or not the 
power of the Secretary of Defense is 
impaired by the provision that the mili- 
tary departments should be “separately 
administered” has been the subject of 
searching legal review and opinion. 
That opinion stated: 

The argument that the words “separately 
administered” detract from the “direction, 
authority, and control” of the Secretary of 
Defense is without substance on its face 
and obviously is contrary to Congressional 
intent. 

“Separately administered” simply means 
that the Secretary of Defense cannot ex- 
ercise his supreme power so as to destroy 
the separate entities of the three military 
departments or deny them the right to op- 
erate in the spheres assigned to them by 
law or to deprive their separate Secretaries 
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of thelr top administrative positions over 
their respective departments. 


The opinion with respect to this mat- 
ter concludes that— 


There are no separately administered pre- 
serves in the Department of Defense. 


This opinion was signed by H. Struve 
Hensel, Counsel of the Committee on De- 
fense Department Organization; Roger 
Kent, General Counsel, Department of 
Defense; and Frank X. Brown, Assistant 
General Counsel, Department of Defense, 
and was promulgated under the letter- 
head of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, March 27, 1953. 

Thus, the proposal to eliminate the 
statutory status of the military Secre- 
taries cannot be justified on the grounds 
that their separate administration of 
their departments is an impairment of 
the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense. In fact, the provision that the 
military departments should be “sep- 
arately administered” by their respective 
Secretaries, subject to the authority, 
direction, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense, has as a basic purpose the fixing 
of a definite channel of control by which 
the Secretary of Defense exercises his 
authority, direction, and control over 
and into the military departments. The 
fact that this power of the Secretary of 
Defense is exercised, in turn, through the 
Secretaries of the military departments 
in no way detracts from the power of 
the Secretary of Defense himself, 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States has directed the Secre- 
tary of Defense to eliminate the execu- 
tive agency system under which our uni- 
fied commands now operate. He has so 
stated in his message: 

Accordingly, I have directed the Secre- 
tary of Defense to discontinue the use of 
military departments as executive agents for 
unified commands. 


But thereafter, the President says: 


To facilitate this effort I ask Congressional 
cooperation. I request repeal of any statu- 
tory authority which vests responsibilities 
for military operations in any official other 
than the Secretary of Defense. 


In other words, the President says I 
have now placed myself in a strange 
position. That is, I have eliminated the 
military Secretaries and the military 
chiefs of staff from operational control 
and I ask you to legalize my actions. 

But beyond that, the President has 
also stated: 

I have directed the Secretary of Defense 
to discontinue the Joint Staff Committee 
system and to strengthen the Joint Staff by 
adding an integrated operations division. 


And then the President says: 

I ask the Congress to assist in this effort 
by raising or removing the statutory limit 
on the size of the Joint Staff. 


In other words, the President of the 
United States intends to create, or is in 
the process of creating, an operating 
general staff in the Joint Staff notwith- 
standing the fact that the one great fear 
of the Congress is that a single Chief of 
Staff might one day be created and that 
we might thus resort to the Prussian 
staff system. 

I certainly question the wisdom of 
such a move before the Congress has 
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had an opportunity to express its views 
on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the message from the 
President emphasizes over and over 
— the importance of centralized con- 

0 

A very significant part of the Presi- 
dent's message is that part which deals 
with the appropriation of funds to the 
military services. Here the President 
has stated that he regards it as funda- 
mental that the Secretary as civilian 
head of the Department of Defense 
“should have clear flexibility in money 
matters, both among and within the 
military departments.” 

He asked that hereafter the Congress 
make appropriations to the Department 
of Defense so as to provide the Secre- 
tary of Defense “adequate authority and 
flexibility to discharge his heavy respon- 
sibilities.” 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no concept 
more dangerous to the security of the 
United States than that which the Presi- 
dent recommends in his message with 
respect to the appropriation of funds. 
No Secretary of Defense has the ability, 
the knowledge, the clairvoyance, the 
time, the strength, and the wisdom to 
assume the operational control of the 
entire Military Establishment. Today 
he has three military secretaries to assist 
him in this tremendous undertaking. 
Today we appropriate funds to the three 
military departments, but the Secretary 
of Defense has all of the authority nec- 
essary to control the expenditure of those 
funds once they have been appropriated. 

But, Mr, Speaker, I do not intend to 
be a party to any statute, system, or de- 
vice which seeks to give the Secretary of 
Defense complete control over the orig- 
inal appropriation of funds as well as 
their ultimate disposition. 

I am convinced that the collective 
wisdom of the Congress of the United 
States supersedes the collective wisdom 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Constitution 
provides that the Congress will make 
rules and regulations for the Armed 
Forces and will provide for an Army 
and a Navy. 

It does not provide that a nonelected 
official will make these decisions for the 
American people. 

I have seen too many instances in my 
43 years in the Congress where the peo- 
ple have been right and the executive 
branch has been wrong. I have seen 
the Congress appropriate funds for a 
specific purpose, only to have that pur- 
pose thwarted by the executive branch 
of the Government. I have seen the 
Congress demand an enlarged Air Force 
against the will of the executive branch 
of the Government. And it may well be 
that expansion of our Air Force in those 
critical times may have been a major 
deterring factor to a third world war. 
I do not propose to subscribe to any sys- 
tem which contemplates that one indi- 
vidual will possess all of the powers now 
vested in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
casting any aspersions on the present 
Secretary of Defense or any individual. 

But laws are written for all men, not 
one man. The good intentions of one 
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Secretary and one President does not 
guarantee the same intent in future Sec- 
retaries, or future Presidents. 

Mr. Speaker, the President claims 
that there is confusion and controversy 
over the introduction of new weapons 
into our Armed Forces and over the cur- 
rent applicability of law into the estab- 
lished roles and missions. Certainly if 
the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent of the United States cannot elim- 
inate this alleged confusion under ex- 
isting law, isn’t it an indication of ad- 
ministrative weakness that will not be 
rectified by the granting of complete au- 
thority and control to one man? The 
advocates of merger and the Prussian 
staff system will continue to whittle 
away at the service traditions and pride 
on the nebulous claim of efficiency and 
savings so long as they cannot accom- 
plish all that they seek. The only method 
of testing their contention would be to 
fight another world war. But, fortu- 
nately for those of us who oppose merger 
and a general staff system, we have his- 
tory and success as the proof of our 
convictions. 

The proponents of a national general 
staff can draw only on a record of lost 
wars and national disaster as their 
precedent, 

Are we to jeopardize national se- 
curity on the concept of centralized ef- 
ficiency without regard to the end result? 
I think not. If there is confusion in the 
Department of Defense today it would 
indicate that those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for overseeing the Depart- 
ment of Defense have been remiss in 
their duties. 

If there are interservice rivalries 
which are seriously affecting our na- 
tional security then certainly the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Armed 
Services Committee from the Depart- 
ment of Defense could not identify those 
rivalries. I certainly do not believe that 
any witness who appeared before our 
Committee attempted to conceal any in- 
formation, so I must conclude that the 
harmful rivalries so often referred to 
H the press are assumptions without 

act. 

Certainly we have interservice com- 
petition and it is a fortunate thing for 
the American public that we do, and cer- 
tainly each Service desires the funds 
necessary to fulfill their important mis- 
sions in our national security and it is 
a fortunate thing that such is the case. 

And we have a Congress of the United 
States who separates these requests and 
bases its judgment on the testimony 
from all who are interested parties. 
Certainly this is a far better system than 
placing this fantastic responsibility in 
the hands of one non-elected individual. 

Mr. Speaker, we must approach the 
reorganization plan fòr the Department 
of Defense from the viewpoint of reach- 
ing decisions vital to our future exis- 
tence as a free nation. 

We must not be carried away with 
catch words and phrases of efficiency 
and savings which have been the theme 
song since 1947. We must not trap our- 
selves by adopting a single war concept, 
for the enemy might not resort to the 
Same concept. We must consider these 
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hearings as the most important that will 
be conducted during this Congress, and 
possibly for many Congresses to come. 
We must not let any prejudice enter into 
our considerations for we have the same 
objective as the President of the United 
States—we are all seeking greater effi- 
ciency. But we must not be carried away 
with the idea that we can rise by fall- 
ing, or that we can cure the illness of 
inefficiency by aggravating the disease. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s message 
makes it clear that the Pentagon does 
not like the Congressional prescription 
of the roles and missions of the services. 
It is clear that the Pentagon intends 
that the constitutional function of the 
Congress, to prescribe basic roles and 
missions, be exercised wholly within the 
Pentagon completely free of Congres- 
sional restraint. 

The President’s message to the Con- 
gress alleges that the Defense Secre- 
tary’s authority must be freed of legal 
restrictions over basic roles and mis- 
sions. It is stated that various provi- 
sions of this kind becloud his authority. 
The message asks that needless and in- 
jurious restraints on the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense be removed. It 
calls attention “to the need for removing 
doubts concerning the Secretary’s au- 
thority to transfer, reassign, abolish or 
consolidate functions of the Depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am not at all convinced 
that any change is necessary in basic 
roles and missions. I do not believe that 
the Congress, when it enacted the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 ignored the 
potential of the atomic weapon or was 
oblivious to the implications of future 
success in achieving an affinity between 
the bomb and the ballistic missile. These 
facts were fully known to us at the time 
and their impact on the present era was 
predicted with whatever degree of cir- 
cumstantial accuracy is possible with re- 
spect to an event due to occur years 
hence. 

As was anticipated, the advent of the 
missile in the hands of our field forces 
is the single major event which has oc- 
curred. The jurisdictional problem 
which arose was dealt with by the Secre- 
tary of Defense acting within the scope 
of authority granted him in the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended. In 
settling the issue he obviously did not 
find himself dealing with a matter which 
was “frozen in legislation” as the Rocke- 
feller report phrases it. Instead he 
found a broad and flexible legislative 
delineation between the sphere of the 
Army and the Air Force which provided 
him with both the authority and prece- 
dent requisite to reach a decision. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, the Congress must reserve to it- 
self the power to prescribe the basic 
roles and missions of the Armed Forces. 
It will do so in whatever detail appears 
in its judgment to be necessary to enforce 
its will. It may be a general assignment 
of an obvious function as in the case of 
the Army, a more exact assignment to 
insure specific composition and capabil- 
ities as in the case of the Navy, or it may 
be the detailed recital as in the case of 
the Marine Corps which procedure Con- 
gress found necessary as a safeguard 
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against the incursions of the larger 
services. 

Congress has not told the Army to fight 
@ war on the land. Congress has not 
told the Navy to fight a war on the sea. 
Congress has not told the Air Force to 
fight a war in the air. It has told these 
services to provide the forces and means 
for conducting warfare in these three 
media with the minimum of duplication. 
Congress did so in the belief that our 
ability to control the air, the land, and 
the sea intervening between us and the 
enemy offers the most reasonable guar- 
antee of protection. 

The Rockefeller report is wrong. Con- 
gress did not enjoin the services to fight 
independently three separate wars, one 
on land, one at sea, and one in the sky. 
It told them instead to develop “an effi- 
cient team of land, naval and air forces.” 

Now let us see just what are these 
service roles and missions that Congress 
has prescribed which are alleged to be so 
restrictive, so injurious, or so needless, 

First, let us consider the Army. The 
Army’s role is contained in that part of - 
the law which says that the Army “shall 
be organized, trained, and equipped pri- 
marily for prompt and sustained combat 
incident to operations on land.” 

It seems unlikely that any will claim 
that now or in the future there will never 
be a requirement for “combat incident 
to operations on land.” Certainly the 
forces for this purpose must be appro- 
priately organized, trained and equipped. 
Is it injurious, or restrictive to the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense for 
Congress to so state? 

Let us consider the Air Force, whose 
role is contained in the statement that 
the Air Force “shall be organized, 
trained, and equipped primarily for 
prompt and sustained offensive and de- 
fensive air operations.” 

Certainly no one denies that now, or 
for well into the future, we must have 
forces organized, trained, and equipped 
for this purpose. Is it injurious or re- 
strictive to the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense for Congress to so state? 

Let us consicer the role of the Navy, 
which is contained in the law which 
states that the Navy shall be organized, 
trained, and equipped primarily for 
prompt and sustained combat incident to 
operations at sea.” 

Congress further made specific provi- 
sion that the Navy organization shall in- 
clude naval aviation. Let me say that 
only if it is intended to completely or 
partially destroy naval aviation can it 
be said that the Secretary suffers from a 
restriction in regard to the role of the 
Navy. 

Finally, let us consider the role of the 
Marine Corps, contained in the statement 
that the Marine Corps “shall be organ- 
ized, trained, and equipped to provide 
fleet marine forces of combined arms to- 
gether with supporting air components, 
for service with the fleet in the seizure 
and defense of advanced naval bases, and 
for the conduct of such land operations 
as may be essential to the prosecution of 
a naval campaign.” 

Further, Congress made a specific, 
more detailed recital of the required 
composition and capabilities of the Ma- 
rine Corps. This, Congress specifically 
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did because we were concerned that 
without such specific provisions the Ma- 
rine Corps which has never faltered be- 
fore an enemy in battle, would soon be 
quietly but completely destroyed in some 
obscure corner of the Pentagon. 

To whom is this protection of the Ma- 
rine Corps injurious? 

Let me say that unless it is intended 
to destroy the Marine Corps, there is no 
restriction here. 

In what way is there any beclouding 
of the authority of the Secretary? Can 
it be logically claimed that the provisions 
of the law which pointedly, clearly, and 
explicitly forbid the Pentagon to alter 
roles and missions are cloudy in word or 
intent? Hardly, for it seems that the 
very clarity of expression of Congres- 
sional intent gives rise to the allegation. 
It is very clear what the Pentagon 
cannot do. 

What is in fact beclouded, is the in- 
tention of those who would deny Con- 
gress its power to prescribe roles and 
missions in whatever detail Congress 
judges is necessary to enforce its will. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1949 the Pentagon, 
in effect, informed the Armed Services 
Committee that these provisions were 
no longer needed. At the same time, 
naval aviation and the Marine Corps 
were being whittled away by the Penta- 
gon. In the proposed 1949 amendments, 
the Pentagon sought the power to effect 
“consolidations” and “transfers” in serv- 
ice roles. We were assured by the Chief 
of the Army General Staff, General 
Bradley, that there would be no more 
amphibious operations for the Marines 
and naval aviation. 

As a consequence of these displays of 
Pentagon intent, Congress wrote into the 
Jaw specific provisions to prevent their 
occurence, Within a year an amphib- 
ious landing at Inchon by Marines, 
supported by naval aviation, turned im- 
pending defeat into victory for the 
United States in the first phase of the 
war in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, in the face of these facts 
of most recent history, can anyone really 
believe that our national defense has 
suffered because Congress wrote a law 
forbidding the overt or piecemeal de- 
struction of the Marine Corps and naval 
aviation? If that is a restriction that 
jeopardizes national security, the Armed 
Services Committee must require the 
Pentagon to produce detailed evidence 
to prove its allegation. 

Also, let those who wish to eliminate 
the law protecting the Marine Corps 
come forward and tell us just what they 
would do if we were to lift these “re- 
strictions” they say again are injurious 
and needless. 

If the case can be made that the 
Armed Forces are suffering, that there 
does exist an injury from the presently 
stated roles and missions, Congress will 
certainly act to redress the injury. But 
let it be clearly understood that not only 
is the Marine Corps and naval aviation 
in jeopardy. If the proposed powers of 
the Secretary. of Defense are granted, it 
will mean the inevitable federalization 
of the National Guard. 

It will only be a relatively short time 
before the authority of the Governors 
of the States over the National Guard 
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will cease and the Guard will be at the 
mercy of the supreme staff in the Penta- 
gon, 

Thus, this is but an example of the far- 
reaching implications of the removal of 
legal restraints on the Pentagon. In 
this measure it has not only a military 
significance, but strikes at the very foun- 
dation of our Federal-State relationships 
with reference to the National Guard. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been ample 
evidence that roles and missions are not 
the culprit. 

The culprit has been the resistance of 
some in the military services to the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense 
when, in accordance with roles and mis- 
sions, he made specific assignments of 
certain weapons. To remove roles and 
missions from the law would not cure 
this. It would invite more of the same 
by removing from him the sound basis 
of the law on which his decision rested. 

The Secretary of Defense has com- 
plete authority and flexibility in assign- 
ing military duties, or functions, to the 
services in accordance with the role pre- 
scribed by Congress. He has been doing 
it for years in what is termed the “func- 
tions paper.” He has revised this docu- 
ment on several occasions. He can re- 
vise it again at any time he determines 
that new weapons or techniques require 
this action. He has no restrictions in 
these administrative determinations ex- 
cept those that are self-imposed. 

Throughout the history of the Unifi- 
cation Act there has been evidence that 
the proponents of a supreme general 
staff have resisted and opposed the ex- 
ercise by Congress of its constitutional 
functions. This resistance has been 
most pointed as to the Congressional 
determinaton of the fundamental char- 
acter of the Nation’s Armed Forces. 
This resistance cannot be used as the 
means for nullification of the Congres- 
sional mandate. 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself in disagree- 
ment with many portions of the Presi- 
dent’s message. But disagreement on 
forthright issues is not unhealthy to our 
system of government. The Constitu- 
tion provides a time-tested manner for 
properly resolving such differences of 
opinion. And, I am confident, the Con- 
gress will so resolve this issue. 

But I do feel, Mr. Speaker, a deep 
sense of regret, as chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, over one 
aspect of the President’s recent mes- 
sage. In reading the message, I discerned 
in it a readiness to blame existing law, 
and the Congress that passed it, for the 
shortcomings and confusion we are told 
exist in our Defense Establishment. 

I do not contend that any law is per- 
fect, nor that Congress is above criti- 
cism. 

But I failed to discover in any in- 
stance in the message a recognition that 
it is possible that even a few of our 
defense deficiencies are the result of a 
failure of leadership and direction on 
the part of the appointed officials in 
the Pentagon. 

I found no recognition, Mr. Speaker, of 
the fact that the chain of command from 
the Secretary of Defense, through the 
Service Secretaries to the unified com- 
mands which system is so vigorously 
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criticized by the President in his message 
of April 3, 1958, was established by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1953. 

I find no recognition of the fact that 
the executive agency system of support- 
ing unified commands, which system has 
long demonstrated its logic and efficiency, 
and which the President condemns and 
has discontinued, was reaffirmed, 
strengthened, and specifically continued 
by the President in 1953. 

Nor do I discern in the President’s re- 
cent message the words and spirit of 
mutual understanding and desire to co- 
operate that so nobly characterized his 
defense reorganization message in 1953. 

75 that message, President Eisenhower 
said: 

The Congress is a full partner in actions 
to strengthen our Military Establishment, 
Jointly we must carry forward a sound pro- 
gram to keep America strong. The Congress 
and the President, acting in their proper 
spheres, must perform their duties to the 


American people in support of our highest 
traditions, 


T am sure that we can today subscribe 
to those 1953 thoughts of the President. 
I am confident that Congress will act as 
a full partner in the strengthening of 
the Defense Establishment. I am also 
sure that the Congress, acting in its 
proper sphere, will be cooperative, but 
in the performance of its constitutional 
obligations, it will fulfill those obliga- 
tions in the manner intended by the 
Constitution, and not by an unconstitu- 
tional abrogation of those responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not hold 
that there is no room for improvement 
in the Department of Defense. No or- 
ganization that is the product of the 
effort and of the mind of man is perfect. 
I do believe that the Department of De- 
fense organization is essentially sound. 
On the other hand, there are refinements 
that should be made to further increase 
the effectiveness of its organization. To 
achieve such an objective it has been my 
honor to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KII DALI, 
and with the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], in the 
introduction of a bill to reorganize the 
Department of Defense. 

It is my conviction that this bill will 
build more efficiency into an already 
successful organization. 

I am not impressed by those who 
loudly demand the drastic and disruptive 
overhaul of our military structure. 

After all, this country won the last 
great global war. We were not defeated. 
Ours is not an Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps lying beaten in the 
ashes of defeat. Our armed services are 
not professionally bankrupt, possessing 
only discredited doctrine, defeated lead- 
ership and destroyed morale. We are 
not confronted by the one unenviable 
task of recreating out of the shambles 
of defeat and despair a new and untried 
military force. Fortunately, ours is a 
victorious, war-proven, dedicated, and 
able military force. 

Therefore, the job as I see it is to im- 
prove the existing defense organization, 
The bill we introduced was written for 
that purpose. 
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Briefly, I would like to review certain 
essential provisions of that bill. 

First, it strengthens the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. It does this in two respects. It 
enables the Chief of Staff of the Army 
and the Air Force, and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, to delegate to their 
vice chiefs, if they care to do so, some 
of the detailed administrative work of 
their respective services. This, I wish to 
emphasize, is an optional delegation of 
authority. It is not mandatory. Fur- 
thermore, there is nothing in this bill 
that will force the service chiefs, after 
making such delegation as they think 
appropriate, to sever themselves for 
practical purposes from their role as 
chief of a service. 

Thus, the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system is strengthened, and preserved, 
by our bill. This, incidentally, is the 
same authority we gave the Chief of 
Naval Operations several years ago. It 
has created a degree of efficiency in the 
high command of the Navy that is a re- 
assuring change from the confused sit- 
uation that previously existed when 
authority and responsibility were divided 
between a Commander in Chief, United 
States Fleet, and a Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. 

There is one aspect of Joint Chiefs 
responsibility which does require clari- 
fication and that is with respect to uni- 
fied command matters. Our World War 
II Joint Chiefs of Staff devised the uni- 
fied command system for securing effec- 
tive unity of action in the field. This 
American solution to a perplexing com- 
mand problem proved highly successful 
and today forms the basis for conduct- 
ing our military operations. The Na- 
tional Security Act does not spell out the 
relationship of the chiefs respecting 
such commands in any detail and there 
have been occasional misunderstandings 
as to just what this relationship is. 

The proposed amendment to the Secu- 
rity Act provides that the joint chiefs, 
subject, of course, to the authority of the 
President and the Secretary of Defense, 
shall have authority as to the delinea- 
tion of strategic boundaries between such 
commands, coordination between them, 
and assignment and withdrawal of 
forces. 

This, we wish to reemphasize, will be 
carried out subject to the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent for we must always keep in view the 
principle that military authority must 
never be exercised independent of civil- 
ian control. 

Next, is the important provision per- 
taining to improving the organization 
and functioning of the National Security 
Council. 

It is our conviction that the National 
Security Council has not had the full 
benefit of the advice and experience of 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments presently attend the 
meetings of the Council infrequently and 
on a haphazard basis. Therefore, we 
have proposed a necessary amendment 
to the National Security Act to make the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force permanent members of the Na- 
tional Security Council. This action 
will broaden the advice, judgment, and 
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information available to the Council. It 
will also broaden the experience and 
knowledge of the service Secretaries and 
enhance their prestige. 

We consider the provisions of our bill 
pertaining to restraining and reducing 
the administrative overhead in the De- 
partment of Defense as extremely im- 
portant and necessary. These provi- 
sions will reduce by 14 the number of 
assistant secretaries in the Department 
of Defense and the military departments. 
This will streamline administration and 
expedite decisions by reducing the num- 
ber of minor officials who now wield a 
veto without sharing in the consequences 
of delay and inaction. 

There is no doubt but that the admin- 
istrative overhead of the Department of 
Defense has mushroomed far beyond the 
limits intended at the time the Depart- 
ment was established by law. 

We are convinced that bureaucratic 
expansion cannot be retarded or reversed 
by legislative intent, pleas, or admoni- 
tion. The time has come for definite 
action in reducing the administrative 
overhead of the Department of Defense. 

In addition to the reduction in the 
number of secretaries, there will be un- 
der our proposal a reduction of 1,800 in 
the number of civilian employees in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. This 
reduction of 75 percent of the civilian 
employees should have a discernable and 
salutory effect from the standpoint of 
streamlining, expediting, and clarifying 
the functioning of the Department. 

Also, it will result in at least partial 
elimination of the many areas in which 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
duplicates the functions of the three 
military departments. A proportionate, 
and perhaps greater, reduction should be 
made in the number of military person- 
nel assigned to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Another important provision pertains 
to the functions of the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense. 

Throughout the defense posture hear- 
ings I was impressed by the extent to 
which national defense has been warped 
and distorted by fiscal considerations. 
Budgetary practices, fiscal policies, and 
procedures have to a surprising degree 
preempted military considerations in de- 
termining and carrying out our military 
programs. 

We cannot defend ourselves success- 
fully with a sword in one hand and a 
cash register in the other. Money appro- 
priated by the Congress for national de- 
fense must not be arbitrarily withheld. 
Fiscal advisers must not be permitted to 
control the military aspects of military 
programs. Fiscal administrators must 
not engage in the field of military opera- 
tions by championing their judgment 
against that of the professional officers 
appointed for the purpose. 

It is difficult for the legislative branch 
to intervene effectively to prevent such 
practices, but we have proposed an 
amendment to title IV of the National 
Security Act which we believe will have 
the effect of confining the Comptroller 
solely to the useful and productive tasks 
which Congress has specified that he 
perform. 
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The Comptroller’s function—the man- 
agement of funds—is one that provides 
an excellent example of bureaucratic 
growth, I believe, as does every Member 
of this House, in the proper supervision 
of funds by the military or any other de- 
partment of Government. But this can 
be carried to extreme, and that extreme 
was reached some time ago in the Comp- 
troller functions within the Department 
of Defense. 

Iam convinced that we must stop con- 
centrating power in the Pentagon, for 
power and authority is the meat on which 
bureaucracy feeds and grows. 

Not only will our bill prohibit the 
Comptroller of the Department of De- 
fense from vetoing or altering military 
decisions or programs, but by restricting 
him to proper financial functions, the 
bill should have the helpful effect of at 
least slowing the growth of this portion 
of the bureaucracy within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not have imposed 
upon the time of the House if I did not 
feel the greatest concern and apprehen- 
sion, not only for our national security 
in a military sense, but also for the 
threat that has been posed to the respon- 
sibilities of Congress as derived from the 
Constitution. 

I believe that our Nation can be mili- 
tarily strong without being militaristic. 

I believe that we can have military 
proficiency without militant Prus- 
sianism. 

I believe that Congress is just as capa- 
ble today as it has been in the past to 
play its constitutional role in helping 
make our Nation strong. 

I believe that in our form of govern- 
ment, the Executive can have adequate 
freedom of action in military matters 
without necessitating an abdication by 
Congress of its responsibilities. 

For these reasons we commend to your 
attention and consideration our bill 
which it has been my honor to sponsor 
jointly with Messrs. Kitpay and ARENDS. 

Our objective is improved national se- 
curity. 

Our objective is greater efficiency in 
our Military Establishment. 

Our objective is the preservation of 
constitutional government. 

Our objective is national survival. 

We believe our bill will accomplish 
these objectives. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF DELTA LINE 
TO THE WAR EFFORT DURING 
WORLD WAR II AND THE KOREAN 
CONFLICT 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, which provides 
the blueprint for the operations of our 
American merchant marine, states that it 
is necessary for the national defense as 
well as for the development of foreign 
and domestic commerce, 
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It is indeed unfortunate that the vital 
need for secrecy precludes the possibil- 
ity of letting the people know of the 
heroic service rendered by the merchant 
marine during wartime. The part played 
by our ships and the skilled men required 
to run them, both afloat and ashore, is 
illustrated by the experience of one of 
the smaller subsidized lines with head- 
quarters in New Orleans. 

In this connection, I include the fol- 
lowing article on the war record of the 
Delta Line: 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF DELTA LINE TO THE WAR 
EFFORT DURING WorLp War II AND THE 
KOREAN CONFLICT 

PREWAR 


The Mississippi Shipping Company, Inc. 
(Delta Line), founded in 1919 by a group of 
yoy Orleans businessmen, has long been 

as an outstanding carrier in the 
United States Gulf-South American trade, 
maintaining regular services between United 
States Gulf ports and ports of Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina. Because of the large 
tonnages of coffee handled, the company 
is often referred to as the “Coffee Fleet.” 
Prior to World War II, the Delta Line op- 
erated nine Hog Island-type steamers, of 
which four had been converted for passenger 
service. In late 1938, under the terms of an 
agreement made possible by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the company contracted 
for six large new combination cargo-passen- 
ger vessels to replace the older vesels. Three 
of these vessels were delivered in 1940; the 
SS. Delbrasil, SS. Delorleans, and SS. Delt- 
argentino. They proved to be highly efficient 
and popular. 

World War IT began in Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1939, and by the end of 1940 virtually 
all European- flag ships had been withdrawn 
from the trades in the South Atlantic. In 
early 1941, the Goverment requisitioned the 
Delorieans and the Deltargentino for services 
as military transports, and, further, requisi- 
tioned the three yet undelivered combination 
vessels for defense purposes. The steamship 
Deltargentino became the United States Army 
Transport J. W. McAndrew, and was imme- 
diately placed in service by the Army Trans- 
portation Corps in transporting troops and 
supplies to the Panama Canal as a defense 
measure. Manned largely by former Delta 
Line officer personnel, this vessel was later to 
distinguish itself, as a troop carrier during 
the war, transporting the first American 
troops to Australia and New Caledonia, in 
early 1942. Later, this vessel was to take part 
in many landings, including the north Afri- 
can invasion. Similar service was performed 
for the Navy by the steamship Delorleans, 
which became the U. S. S. Crescent City, and 
the steamship Deluruguay, which became the 
U. S. S. Monrovia. Many Delta Line officers, 
commissioned naval reserve officers, followed 
these vessels to active duty with the United 
States Navy, providing a practical, hard-core 
nucleus for the manning of these vessels. 


WARTIME OPERATIONS 


Under the War Powers Act, enacted in 
early 1941, the War Shipping Administration 
was delegated the authority to operate all 
American-flag shipping for war purposes, and 
all of the vessels of the company soon were 
placed under Government control. 

In early 1942, three of the company’s older 
vessels, steamship Delplata, steamship Del- 
valle, and steamship Delmundo were lost due 
to enemy submarine action in the Caribbean. 
In May 1942, the steamship Delbrasil, then 
operated by Delta Line for the War Shipping 
Administration, transported the first con- 
tingent of marines from New Orleans to New 
Zealand, which became the staging area for 
the reconquest of the Solomon Islands. Still 
operated by Delta Line, the Delbrasil subse- 
quently took part in the Guadalcanal cam- 
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paign. Later, this vessel was formally requi- 
sitioned by the Navy and became an attack 
transport, the U. S. S. George F. Elliott. 

Under the emergency shipbuilding pro- 
gram large numbers of new vessels were be- 
ing built and turned over to American steam- 
ship lines for operation. As general agents 
for the War Shipping Administration, Delta 
Line manned and operated a total of 58 ves- 
sels during the war years, and completed over 
500 voyages under wartime conditions. A 
total of eight vessels were lost, due to enemy 
action, resulting in the loss of 81 lives, not 
including naval armed guard personnel. It 
is a tribute to the high standards of Delta 
Line shipboard personnel that the number 
of vessels under company control was in- 
creased from a peacetime fleet of nine vessels 
to a maximum of 58 without difficulty. Ac- 
knowledgment of these efforts was included 
in the annual report for the year 1942, which 
read as follows: 

“Our officers and directors are justly proud 
of the young men and women who have dur- 
ing the year taken their places in the Armed 
Forces, fighting for a better day and in de- 
fense of the principles which make possible 
this and other free enterprises. They are en- 
titled to our admiration for their faith and 
courage. Our daily reports have to do with 
another class of men who display no lesser 
heroism in going to sea in our ships. Casual- 
ties of these men have already run into the 
thousands. There is no glory ot battle for 
these men—only grim endurance, nerve- 
racking suspense, and sudden catastrophe. 
We wish to offer our measure of appreciation 
of the heroism of all these and express our 
hope for their preservation and safe return.” 

In addition to the freight vessels operated 
for the War Shipping Administration, the 
company operated four converted C-2 troop 
ships in the Pacific theater, under orders of 
the United States Navy. The vessels were the 
SS. Typhoon, SS. Meteor, SS. Dashing Wave, 
and the SS. Young America; each had 
a complement of 85 merchant marine officers 
and men, 145 naval officers and ratings, nine 
marines, and transported approximately 2,000 
troops. These vessels were operated by Delta 
Line for the WSA, under United States Navy 
charter, carrying marines, Army troops, and 
Navy Seabees. This was truly one of the 
initial efforts to unify the services. These 
ships took part in many of the South Pacific 
landings under the same conditions as com- 
missioned attack transports. The transport 
Young America received a commendation for 
the part this vessel played in the invasion at 
Leyte. Similar commendations were received 
by the personnel of other vessels operated 
by Delta Line in the European and Pacific 
theaters. 

Vessels operated by Delta Line took ac- 
tive part in such major campaigns as the 
marine landing at Guadalcanal, the North 
African invasion, New Guinea, the Philip- 
pines, the Normandy invasion, as well as serv- 
ices on the suicidal run around the North 
Cape to Murmansk, Russia. 

LOUISIANA SHIPYARDS 

The Delta Line assisted materially in the 
organization of the Louisiana Shipyards, 
Inc., which company obtained a contract 
from the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion for the construction of facilities at the 
port of New Orleans for building emergency 
cargo vessels, Delta Line underwrote prac- 
tically the entire capital stock of this ship- 
yard, thus, materially aiding the war effort. 
Under an agreement between the Delta Ship- 
building Co., Inc., and the Louisiana Ship- 
yards, Inc. (approved by the United States 
Maritime Commission), a total of 188 Liberty 
ships were delivered between 1941 and 1945. 
Many of these vessels were allocated to Delta 
Line for operation under the WSA, 

KOREAN WAR 

During the Korean conflict, Delta Line op- 

erated a total of five vessels for the United 
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States Maritime Administration, and the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, com- 
pleting a total of 27 voyages between 1950 
and 1952 without a single casualty. The 
vessels employed were the steamship Del 
Alba, and four chartered Victory ships. 
CONCLUSION 

It should be recalled that, under the terms 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, the ves- 
sels of a subsidized operator, such as Delta 
Line, may be requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment, during any period of emergency, at 
cost less accrued depreciation. All of the 
company’s ships requisitioned during the 
war were paid for on that basis. Further- 
more, Delta Line placed its entire organiza- 
tion at the service of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The transition from peacetime 
commercial shipping to wartime operations 
was smoothly accomplished. Today, Delta 
Line is planning a fleet replacement program 
which will not only assure American ex- 
porters and importers of access to world 
markets, but will also provide excellent ships 
for defense purposes. The ships and men of 
Delta Line will be ready should another 
emergency arise. 


OUR SECURITY LIES IN MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Wier). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, now that 
our satellites are in orbit—and at a 
height greater than that attained by 
either of the Russian moonlets—one 
might presume that this technological 
achievement would help dispel the feel- 
ing of gloom and uneasiness brought into 
sharp focus by the launching of the first 
Soviet sputnik. 

But, apparently, such is not the case, 
Why? 

Principally, I believe, because some- 
how our feet have strayed from the 
paths blazed by the founders of our Re- 
public. Theirs was the then unique 
conception that a nation would surely 
prosper if its roots were firmly imbedded 
in the eternal moral values and if it, ac- 
cordingly, extended the blessings of 
equality of opportunity and treatment 
to all its citizens. 

Our dedication to that fundamental 
belief attracted to our youthful Nation 
millions of immigrants, rich and poor, 
privileged and underprivileged, and 
“areca quickly grew to sturdy giant- 


Somehow, however, we seem to have 
made the tragic mistake of attributing 
our phenomenal rise to world leadership 
to material things and have, in the 
process, transferred to things material 
our hopes for the present and the fu- 
ture. 

In the past 2 decades we built the 
world’s most powerful Navy, and the lar- 
gest Air Force, the first A-bomb, and 
shortly thereafter the even mightier H- 
bomb, while simultaneously expanding 
the world’s largest productive capacity 
in consumer goods, 

But have any—or all—of these ma- 
terial accomplishments brought us the 
security and the peace of mind we at 
first believed we would find in them? 

Obviously not. Nor will satellites. 
Nor nuclear submarines, Nor rockets 
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capable of hitting the moon. This is 
not to say that material armament is 
unnecessary. But, Mr. Speaker, I do say 
that it, alone, is not enough to preserve 
our freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, with all my heart and all 
my mind I believe that this Nation will 
not again know tranquillity, serenity, or 
real security until it once more recog- 
nizes that its basic strength lies in the 
practice of those moral and spiritual 
principles that made it great. 

We must recapture the faith of our 
forefathers, such as Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln, each of whom fer- 
vently believed that material progress is 
the fruit of freedom, rather than the 
reverse being true. 

They believed that material progress 
is the effect, rather than the cause. 

We must, it seems to me, reaffirm our 
respect for the sanctity of our moral 
obligations and for the integrity of our 
pledged word. Permit me, please, a 
specific example of the extent to which 
respect for our obligations has de- 
teriorated: 

When Louisiana was purchased from 
Napoleon in 1803, this was the language 
of article III of the treaty of cession: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated in the union of the 
United States and admitted as soon as pos- 
sible * * * to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; and in the mean- 
time they shall be protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property and the 
religion which they profess. 


Statesmen and constitutional lawyers 
of that day recognized this language to 
be an unequivocal pledge of early state- 
hood and the record of Congressional de- 
bates in the years that followed clearly 
reveals that this interpretation was not 
seriously challenged. 

In fact, the bitter Congressional debate 
that Jefferson’s purchase touched off 
stemmed mainly from the broadly ac- 
cepted interpretation that article III of 
the treaty was a pledge of early state- 
hood. 

And, principally because that article 
was so interpreted, Louisiana did become 
a State in 1811, only 8 years following 
ratification of the treaty of cession. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, was the veneration 
of our early Congressional predecessors 
for their country’s obligation as ex- 
pressed in the treaty which brought 
about the Louisiana Purchase. 

In 1867 our Nation was party to an- 
other treaty of cession—this time with 
Russia—and we thereby acquired Alaska. 
If my colleagues will refer to the report 
which accompanied H. R. 7999 which pro- 
vides for the admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union, they will find on 
pages 84-87 the full text of that treaty. 

It will then become readily evident 
that when this Alaska treaty was drafted 
our State Department took the substance 
of article III from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase agreement and incorporated it al- 
most verbatim into the treaty of cession 
for Alaska. Here is the significant lan- 
guage of article III of the Alaska treaty: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory 


* * * shall be admitted to the enjoyment 
of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States and shall 
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be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion. 

As you see, the language is almost 
identical; clearly the intent was the 
same. Even the same section was used 
in both treaties to spell out this Nation’s 
unqualified pledge of eventual statehood 
to our newly acquired citizens in Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, 91 years have now 
elapsed since that guaranty of ultimate 
statehood was pledged. 

In the intervening years Alaskans have 
volunteered and were conscripted to 
fight—and die—in 4 major American 
wars, and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in Federal taxes have been collected 
from 3 generations of patient, loyal 
Americans who have now served the 
longest statehood apprenticeship on rec- 
ord—91 years. Just 9 years short of a 
full century. 

Should any of my colleagues be in- 
clined to challange my statement that 
the treaty of cession was—and remains— 
a clearcut pledge of statehood, I should 
like to ask: 

How else but through statehood can 
Alaskans enjoy the right to help select 
the President of the United States and 
the Vice President? How else can they 
acquire their fundamental American en- 
titlement of voting representation in the 
United States Congress? How else but 
by the grant of statehood can Alaskans 
enjoy the right to select their own gov- 
ernors and State judiciary—instead of 
being governed and judged by political 
appointees of the Federal administration 
in power? 

How, too, but through statehood can 
Alaskans enjoy the advantages of devel- 
oping and controlling their own vast 
natural resources when under territo- 
rialism the Federal Government owns 
and administers over 99 percent of 
Alaska’s land area? 

And, how else, save by statehood, can 
they enjoy the immunities of citizens of 
the United States—without the protec- 
tion of the Bill of Rights and the freedom 
of responsive local self-government? 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, each of these 
enumerated rights, advantages and im- 
munities are considered by each of us 
to be among our basic entitlements as 
American citizens. Surely, we would 
consider it a gross encroachment upon 
our freedom if any of these were denied 
us. Is it not mockery to call men who 
do not possess them maintained and 
protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property and religion? 

Mr. Speaker, injustices inflicted upon 
our patient citizens in Alaska and Hawaii 
are too clearly a matter of record to re- 
quire further delineation here. As a 
member of the committee that has had 
the responsibility of conducting repeated 
hearings on the subject, I do not hesitate 
to say to my colleagues that both have 
been shamefully treated—yet, even ex- 
ploited—as colonies and their citizens 
disgracefully discriminated against as 
inferior colonial peoples. 

What I do wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, however, is this: 

Our unwarranted continuation of 
Alaska’s period of pupilage is not only 
the perpetuation of a great injustice to 
the loyal Americans residing there; it 
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represents, as you have seen, a failure on 
our part to honor a treaty obligation. 
An obligation, Mr. Speaker, which under 
our Constitution became part of the 
supreme law of the land. 

Nor is it our national honor alone that 
is at stake. Both major political parties 
have, for years, pledged statehood and 
our crass failure to redeem those pledges 
is again evidence of our great need to re- 
turn to the kind of morality that looks 
upon & promise as a sacred obligation. 

I do not wish to make this a parti- 
san address in any sense of the word 
for the integrity of our Nation’s solemn 
commitments is not properly a partisan 
matter. 

Moreover, there seems to me no 
ground for partisanship in that both 
major political parties pledged Alaska 
statehood in their most recent plat- 
forms. 

On August 1, 1957, I was much heart- 
ened to read that you, Mr. Speaker, held 
this same view which you expressed in 
this forthright language: 

I am for the admission of Alaska as a 
State into the Union. 

The only reason for setting the bill over 
until January was because of the lateness 
of the session and the confusion that al- 
ways obtains at a time like this. 

The people of Alaska can be assured again 
that they will have their day in court. 

This is not a partisan issue and I do not 
intend to treat it as such. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure every long- 
time advocate of Alaska statehood 
shares my own encouragement over the 
knowledge that the bill will receive your 
personal support. Because each of us is 
aware of your integrity and, hence, the 
significance of that support, I am confi- 
dent that the bill will be granted a rule 
and be brought to the floor of this House 
promptly and in the routine manner. 

Too, Mr. Speaker, there appears to 
me to be this compelling reason for 
prompt enactment of the Alaska state- 
hood bill: 

We are, each of us, here to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States 
and to help translate into law the clear- 
cut desires of the people we represent. 

That the people of the United States 
hold an incontestable desire that Alaska 
become a State seems hardly open to 
question. For years, every responsible 
poll of public opinion has shown a heavy 
favoring majority; the latest, released 
March 1 by Dr. George Gallup reveals 
a 12 to 1 ratio favoring immediate 
statehood. And there is no question 
that the majority of Alaskans earnestly 
seek admission into the Union now. 

North, South, East, West, every sec- 
tion of our Nation, returned a heavily 
favoring majority; and, Mr. Speaker, I 
earnestly say to my colleagues that we 
cannot, with impunity, continue to 
ignore a desire on the part of the Amer- 
ican people on which there is so nearly 
complete unanimity. 

For, as each of us knows, Americans 
possess an instinctive resentment of in- 
justice, coupled with an equally deep re- 
spect for fair play. And, they have be- 
gun to discover that their fellow Amer- 
icans in Alaska are victims of a mon- 
strous injustice and that they most cer- 
tainly have not received fair play. 
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Moreover, Americans are beginning to 
discover that Alaska is a rich storehouse 
of precious minerals, timber, habitable 
land, and other resources most of which 
have lain undeveloped for almost a cen- 
tury—and will so continue as long as 
she remains a territory subject to con- 
trol by the retarding hand of an ab- 
sentee Federal landlord. 

Mr. Speaker, should Alaska fail to 
attain statehood in this Congress, I am 
of the opinion that such a failure will, 
this time, excite national political inter- 
est. 

How shall we—who profess that gov- 
ernment by and with the consent of the 
governed” is the very keystone of our 
political philosophy—explain to peo- 
ples abroad or, for that matter, to our 
own people, our wanton disregard of 
the express wishes of our fellow Amer- 
icans in Alaska? 

And last, Mr. Speaker, responsibility 
for failure to bring statehood legislation 
before the Congress in time for enact- 
ment will not on this occasion be a 
shared guilt of both political parties. It 
will be purely that of the Democratic 
Party. 

For the President has recommended 
this legislation; the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Seaton, has labored diligently 
to encourage enactment; the appropriate 
committees of both Houses have held 
hearings on the Alaska statehood bill 
and have, by top heavy favoring major- 
ities, favorably reported it to this and to 
the other Chamber. 

The Democratic Party is in complete 
control of the legislative machinery of 
both Houses, and, as each of us is aware, 
commands a heavy majority on the 
Rules Committee of this body. 

Will it not, then, be painfully obvious 
to the Members of this Congress and, 
more significantly, to Americans every- 
where that should we fail to give Alaska 
“its day in court” such a melancholy 
event will have occurred solely because 
the Democrats so willed? 

Mr. Speaker, with all my heart I hope 
and pray that such will not be the epi- 
taph of Alaska’s statehood hopes in this 
Congress. 

It need not be—and will not—if those 
in position to influence the legislative 
actions of this Congress will demonstrate 
their continued faith with our American 
heritage of the supremacy of moral and 
spiritual values. 

We need but to follow the well-defined 
footsteps of those who bore our identical 
Congressional responsibilities in the ear- 
lier years of this Republic. 

But, should we shirk our moral obliga- 
tion toward Alaska, surely our failure 
will bring upon us erosive consequences 
that will, in time, affect more than the 
people of that Territory. Abraham Lin- 
coln expressed my fears in this sobering 

“language: 

Those who would deny freedom to others 
do not deserve it for themselves and, under 
& just God, they will not long retain it. 

May God grant that we will not con- 
tinue to put Abraham Lincoln’s pro- 
phetic words to the test. And may this 
Congress act swiftly to fulfill the pledge 
we made 91 years ago—and continue to 
make in party platforms, 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL FORUM IS IN JEOPARDY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in my last monthly newsletter 
to my constituents I wrote at some 
length about the loud talking that is 
going on about the recession in Wash- 
ington, D. C. I think it is important for 
the people to distinguish between the 
statements that are released to the press 
without being subjected to the rebuttal 
of those who might disagree with the al- 
leged facts and arguments contained in 
these statements and those statements 
that have been subjected to rebuttal. 
The loudest statements, as one might 
surmise, are those which have not been 
subjected to criticism or rebuttal. They 
come from press releases or speeches 
given before captive audiences where 
there has been no opportunity for anyone 
to correct misstatements of fact or pre- 
sent a different viewpoint. 

I have many times pointed out that 
the Congress is essentially a set of pro- 
cedures. In these procedures rest the 
hope of any free society. One of the pro- 
cedures of the Congress is to provide a 
forum for the people’s elected representa- 
tives to get up and speak his views on a 
subject in the presence of his colleagues. 
Any colleague who disagrees with what 
he has said can also gain the floor 
through asking him to yield for a ques- 
tion, a correction, or an observation or 
by obtaining his own time to present his 
own views. 

The reports and hearings of Congres- 
sional committees also provide a forum 
where the statements of one Member 
may be challenged for accuracy of fact 
or argument by those in disagreement. 

The public is under the general im- 
pression that when they read a news 
item, or hear a commentator quoting 
Senator X or Congressman Y that what 
X or Y had to say was said on the floor 
of the House or the Senate and there- 
fore was subjected to rebuttal. Nine 
times out of ten this is not the case at 
all. Nine times out of ten Senator X or 
Congressman Y has either given a pub- 
lic speech far removed from the halls of 
Congress, issued a press release or 
simply given his written statement to 
the Congressional reporter for insertion 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The 
only remarks the Senator or Congress- 
man has made on the floor are these: 
“Mr. Speaker—or Mr. President if a 
Senator—I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point—or at some other 
specified point.” Sometimes the Sena- 
tor or Congressman does noteven do that. 
Sometimes another Representative takes 
the floor to say: “Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Q, 
be permitted to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp at this point.” 

Some people are under the impression 
that remarks can only be extended in 
the Appendix of the daily Recorp. This 
is not true. They may be and usually are 
placed in the body of the Recorp along 
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with a statement something like this: 
“I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks may be placed in the Record just 
after or immediately preceding the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Missouri.” 

Furthermore, even if a Member has 
participated in debate the remarks in his 
press release and the remarks printed 
up in the Recorp the next day in con- 
formance with the press release may be 
at complete variance with what the 
gentleman actually said on the floor. 
This is particularly true if the gentle- 
man’s statement has been challenged in 
the debate. Under the privilege of re- 
vising and extending one’s remarks what 
one actually has said can be completely 
deleted and an entirely new statement 
inserted. This privilege has been abused 
to the extent that even in a colloquy 
which has occurred in debate the re- 
marks of one of the debaters has been 
so changed as to render meaningless the 
printed remarks of his opponent which 
remain unrevised. 

For several years I have had a resolu- 
tion in the House to amend the rules so 
that any statement not actually spoken 
on the floor be printed in different type. 
In this way a person reading the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will at least know 
what was said on the floor or what 
was not said. This proposal has gotten 
nowhere, primarily I believe because the 
people of this country do not know what 
is really going on and not knowing have 
not gotten excited about it. 

I believe one of the most exasperating 
experiences a Congressman can have is 
to have engaged a gentleman in debate 
only to find that the gentleman’s re- 
marks having been put in a press re- 
lease are carried by the news services 
as if his remarks had been unchallenged. 
Of course the statements contradicting 
his remarks having been spoken in re- 
buttal on the floor could not be given 
out as a press release, 

There is one further matter of pro- 
cedure to understand. When no par- 
ticular business is on the floor of the 
House or the Senate it is rather easy to 
get the floor when no one is around to 
challenge what you are saying. In other 
words, it is possible by planning it and 
waiting for the opportunity to actually 
take the floor and go through a con- 
troversial statement and claim that it 
was given on the floor. Technically this 
is correct, but actually it creates an 
erroneous impression because the re- 
marks have not been subjected to re- 
buttal. There are a dwindling number 
of Congressmen who still as a matter of 
principle notify those they know might 
take exception to the statements they 
are going to make, that they are going 
to take the floor on such a day, to pre- 
sent their views on this particular sub- 
ject, so that they will have an oppor- 
tunity of being present and taking the 
floor in rebuttal. 

When a Congressman issues such a 
challenge and makes it known to the 
press I believe this kind of statement 
should be treated with considerably more 
weight than a routine press release. Re- 
grettably, this does not seem to be the 
case. Indeed, the people are not ever 
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made aware of the fact that most of the 
statements emanating from Washington 
are unbrave statements which have been 
slipped into speeches away from the 
Congress or into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp like a thief at night. Indeed, a 
thief at night is not an unapt phrase 
inasmuch as what one wished one had 
said in debate as opposed to what one 
really said can be sent over to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office as late as mid- 
night and appear in the Rrecorp the next 
day as if it had been said. 

What bearing does this have on the 
political statements that have been made 
about the recession? It has this bearing. 
Almost without exception the statements 
that have been made by members of both 
the executive and the Congressional 
branches of the Government about the 
recession in the past few months have 
been self-serving and unchecked state- 
ments completely unconnected with the 
process of Congressional debate. In 
other words, the Congress as an institu- 
tion has been bypassed by this system of 
arguing matters out through press re- 
leases. 

The same is being done today on al- 
most every major subject: foreign aid, 
foreign trade, defense, the budget. This 
neglect of the Congressional forum is 
effectively destroying the Congress as a 
deliberative body. Unless we can re- 
establish the rostrums in the wells of the 
House and the Senate to the position they 
once held as the proper place for public 
debate to be carried on, we must recog- 
nize that the representative form of gov- 
ernment we once knew has disappeared. 
It will have been replaced by a system of 
public discussion which, in my judgment, 
can only bring disaster to our society. 

The Congress, as an institution estab- 
lished by the Constitution and developed 
in the first 150 years of our Nation’s his- 
tory, provided the methods of gathering 
together whatever knowledge existed in 
the society and applying it to the prob- 
lems of the day, hammering it out with 
logic, argument, and wisdom in the wells 
of the House and the Senate. The new 
system that has developed is not suited 
to either gathering the real knowledge of 
the society nor exposing what dubious 
knowledge is gathered to the white heat 
of straightforward debate. It is a sys- 
tem that discredits wisdom and promotes 
demagoguery. It is a system that de- 
pends upon who can yell the loudest—has 
the best press relations—and who can 
dissemble the most—appear to be most 
considerate of the people's interest and 
who can damn with subtle attacks the 
motives and integrity of those who dare 
to take a different point of view. It is ad 
hominem argument. It is the personi- 
fication of ignorance and the villification 
of wisdom. It is time we who have been 
entrusted with the preservation and 
strengthening of the institution of Con- 
gress for a few brief years—and even 
40 years is a brief period of time in the 
history of an institution—to start re- 
sponding to that trust. An effective in- 
dependent legislature is the bulwark of 
any free society. It can only be main- 
tained as effective and independent by 
retaining its essential structural parts, its 
essential procedures, 
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Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BOYLE. From your observation 
it appears that you somewhat indict the 
integrity of almost all of the Members 
of the House. I would like to inquire 
whether you have or have not served no- 
tice on the Members of the House that 
you were going to make these observa- 
tions today. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, I have 
not. But, what I have done is served 
notice, because I am going on to discuss 
a specific thing, on the gentleman from 
Minnesota, [Mr. McCartuy]. Then I 
am going to discuss some other aspects. 
But, I will say up to date I do not be- 
lieve I have or, at least, it has not been 
my intention to say anything that I be- 
lieve is too controversial. What I have 
been reciting is something that I think 
every Member of the House is aware of; 
the procedures that have developed. It 
is not at all attacking the integrity of 
any individual. I, myself, issue press re- 
leases. My point is when they are press 
releases, they should be so designated 
so that it is known. And, as I pointed 
out in the amendment that I have offered 
on the resolution to amend the rules, it 
is not that we be prohibited from insert- 
ing in the Recorp things that we did not 
have time to say; because of the fact that 
we have 435 Members it is obvious that 
we do not always get the time. But 
there should be a distinction made be- 
tween what has actually been said on 
the floor, subject to rebuttal—just as 
the gentleman has taken this opportu- 
nity, which I welcome, for that very rea- 
son, it is subject to possible rebuttal in 
case there is any dispute. That kind of 
statement in the Recorp should appear 
that way while a statement that is a well- 
weighed and thought-out statement but 
nonetheless put into the Recorp without 
anyone having a chance to criticize it 
or dispute it, should show in slanted 
type so that anyone reading the RECORD 
would know what was subject to rebuttal 
and what was not. 

So that what I have said is merely to 
present that particular situation and it 
does not involve anyone’s integrity. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. BOYLE. I am sad that I cannot 
go along with the observation the gen- 
tleman is making. It seems to me in the 
intensity of his remarks he is surely 
indicting the integrity of all the Mem- 
bers of the House. But, if the gentleman 
will yield further, I would like to ask 
another question. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am glad 
to yield further. 

Mr. BOYLE. There is not much con- 
troversy on the question that there are 
presently 5,200,000 people unemployed? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, there 
certainly is not. But there is a question 
as to what is the economic cause of that, 
whether it is a depression or whether it 
is a recession, and whatever it is, what 
the economic factors are. I think the 
way to get to the bottom of these things 
is by debate on the floor rather than by 
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issuing a lot of publicity statements 
where people who might disagree with 
one’s analysis are not given the oppor- 
tunity of expressing that disagreement. 

I might state that I took the floor just 
before the Easter recess, for an hour, 
when I did discuss the recession. I did 
notify the majority leader on the other 
side that I was going to take the floor 
to go into those matters, just for that 
very purpose. And he was present and 
we debated the matter. I have been 
doing what I could with some of my 
colleagues to urge them to take the floor 
on some of these subjects that seem to 
be debated in the press and are not being 
debated on the floor and at the same 
time suggesting that they notify those 
on the other side of the aisle that they 
were going to take the floor on that sub- 
ject. In that way we could bring back 
to the well of the House the kind of de- 
bate which I think is so healthy and so 
important if we are going to preserve 
this forum that I think, and all of us 
believe, is the essence of a free society. 

Mr. Speaker, to continue with my pre- 
pared statement—and I hope the gentle- 
man will read the statement tomorrow 
to see whether or not he still feels that 
I have been attacking the integrity of 
individuals. I certainly think this; the 
integrity of the Congress is at issue, but 
I do not believe it involves the integrity 
of any individual person, the leadership, 
or anyone else. It is something that we 
have grown into, it is an evolution, it 
is a system. 

I was going to point out, and I al- 
ready have done so but I want to em- 
phasize it again, the small attempts I 
have made to try to bring back on the 
floor of the House, for example, the de- 
bate on this matter of recession, instead 
of doing it through press releases or 
speeches that all of us give, myself in- 
cluded, away from the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman recog- 
nizes, of course, that the rules of the 
House have grown up to accommodate 
the legislative process in a very broad 
sense. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
rules of the House are excellent. 

Mr. ALBERT. All matters which go 
into the Recorp go in under the rules 
of the House; at least, they are pre- 
sumed to go in under the rules of the 
House, and all Members have the right 
to challenge any Member—and this is 
the point I wanted to make—who inserts 
in the Record anything that is in viola- 
tion of the rules or the right to answer 
any argument placed in the Recorp by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I fully 
agree with the gentleman on that, 

Mr. ALBERT. You cannot do by in- 
direction what you cannot do directly. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Actually 
the rules state that when a person asks 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
Record a particular thing, any Member 
has the privilege of asking the gentle- 
man to explain what he is inserting into 
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the Recorp. However, I think the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that through 
custom we have gotten out of that habit. 
In the majority of instances where mat- 
ters are put into the Record they are 
perfectly proper matters, and are mat- 
ters that are the considered opinion of 
that individual. But I do say that that 
is a different kind of statement than 
one that has actually been made with 
the opportunity for those who might dis- 
agree with him to contest it. That is 
one aspect. 

The other aspect is this. I do believe 
there has been a real abuse of the privi- 
lege of revising and extending remarks 
whereby actually—and I have seen this 
happen; I think it is still not generally 
utilized but it has happened—a person 
makes remarks on the floor of the House, 
completely deletes the statement, and 
then inserts something that is an en- 
tirely different speech. It makes it look 
as if that had actually been given on the 
floor and been subject to rebuttal. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, it is under- 
stood that Members should have the 
right to correct grammatical errors and 
errors of various kinds. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, That is not 
what I was talking about. 

Mr. ALBERT. If a Member departs 
too far, I think another Member would 
certainly be within his rights if he would 
challenge the Member as having inserted 
in the REcorp something which did not 
represent the actual debate which took 
place, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I believe 
the gentleman is in error. I think this 
is a fact, that if he changes it in such 
a way that it changes the sense of the 
remarks of the person who has been in 
colloquy with him then it is subject to 
it, but the gentleman who has the power 
of revising and extending his remarks 
can go along and is at complete liberty 
to put in whatever he wants to. 

Mr. ALBERT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman he is still responsible for those 
remarks, and other Members may chal- 
lenge him on the accuracy of his re- 
vision. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Not during 
the debate. A lot of this is a matter of 
timing. You have debate that occurs 
on the floor of the House. A press re- 
lease is given out. Actually, because 
those remarks are made, the debate goes 
an entirely different way than was an- 
ticipated. For example, the remarks I 
have made here I have had prepared, 
but in the midst of them someone asked 
me to yield, which I did. ‘Therefore, 
the actual occurrence here on the floor 
will be quite a bit different than what 
I might have handed out as a press re- 
lease. As a matter of fact, some of the 
things I might have said or any Member 
might have said might have been suc- 
cessfully contradicted and the individual 
involved might admit he was in error 
on a point or argument, but that has not 
been picked up. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is true, but I do 
not know how we could change that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Just con- 
sider my amendment. This amend- 
ment is not revolutionary. It would 
simply provide that you would have in 
slanting type if it went into the RECORD 
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what was not said on the floor and sub- 
ject to rebuttal. Of course, that would 
not include a correction to make a sen- 
tence that one actually spoke under- 
standable or to correct the English or 
things of that nature because they were 
actually spoken. But, I think the resolu- 
tion I have proposed for sometime would 
make it clear that that which was put 
into the Recorp and not subjected to re- 
buttal still is of value; and we should 
have that privilege, but it should be read 
for what it is. For example, I remember 
on the debate on social security under 
suspension of the rules where there was 
20 minutes allowed on each side, I got 2 
minutes because I was on the committee 
and I made a great complaint about the 
procedure and said that we did not have 
an opportunity to debate the matter. 
Yet, through the insertion of remarks in 
the Recor, anyone reading that debate 
would have thought that it had taken 
2 days to say all that was apparently 
said on the floor of the House. And 
no one reading the Recorp could pos- 
sibly tell what was really said on the 
floor of the House. All I want is that 
there be a distinction between the two. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS: of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I simply want to call attention to 
what I called attention to this morn- 
ing in the debate that we had on the 
floor yesterday where I engaged in col- 
loquy with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BOYLE. I felt that that was in 
part the basis for some of the gentle- 
man’s observations. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, no. 

Mr. BOYLE. I think following your 
enunciations which the gentleman has 
set forth so forcefully, you ought to defer 
now and promptly send our colleague a 
notice tomorrow and tell him that you 
are going to make some observations on 
the floor of the House so that he could 
be present. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Tf the gen- 
tleman please, he obviously was not 
listening to what I said. I told the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota this morning 
when I called him up by telephone. I 
told him there was an error in the REC- 
orD and that I was going to first correct 
it and then I was going to get some time 
on the floor under special orders to dis- 
cuss what he said yesterday and what 
went on so that he would have an oppor- 
tunity to be here. He thanked me for 
notifying him. He is not here and I am 
sorry he is not here, but nevertheless I 
have done what I regard to be my duty. 
I try to practice what I preach, may I 
say to the gentleman, because I feel very 
deeply about this subject. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to get to the point 
I was going to make, that the gentleman 
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from Minnesota [Mr. McCartxuyi in his 
prepared statement under a special or- 
der made a number of statements which 
I felt were in error and, in fact, a num- 
ber of them were rhetorical questions 
and I sought to answer them. Seven or 
eight times I asked the gentleman to 
yield, and he would not yield to me. 
Then toward the end of the debate— 
rather it was not a debate, but at the 
end of his talk, he began to yield to 
gentlemen on his own side who had not 
been requesting that he yield up to that 
time. The third time that he did that 
when I was still trying to ask him to 
yield and he did not yield, I suggested 
that there was not a quorum present 
anyway and at that point the majority 
whip moved to adjourn. The RECORD 
then read the next day that the gentie- 
man from Minnesota had actually 
yielded to me. He recognized that that 
was an error. It was an error ap- 
parently that occurred at the Printing 
Office. I have corrected that particular 
error. But, unfortunately, it gave the 
wrong impression of what actually had 
occurred because what I was trying to 
do was to conduct a debate and I, in 
fact, had said in the debate that had 
proceeded with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] who did yield, 
that I thought this was a very healthy 
proceeding and that we were going 
about this in a way that I hoped would 
be productive of results because these 
statements were being batted back and 
forth. If you please, we were getting 
ahead possibly and getting a better 
understanding of some of these issues 
that face us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Iam afraid 
I will not have time. May I just finish 
and then I will yield. I was going to 
go on with these notes that I made in 
regard to the statement that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
had made and point out places in which 
I was in disagreement. I will do so in 
my revision of remarks and I will just 
simply state where he said something 
that caused me to want the gentleman 
to yield. Incidentally, in many instances 
he was quoting from certain Republican 
leaders, and at one time was quoting 
the U. S. News & World Report. I 
wanted him to yield for the citation from 
which he was quoting, because in my ex- 
perience no one had said such things 
and I wanted to find out what those au- 
thorities were. 

I will put those in the Record. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY] will have an opportunity to supply 
that information that I thought was nec- 
essary in order to make his statement 
and arguments that he was using apply. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When I heard 
last night that the gentleman had made 
& point of order of a quorum not being 
present when special orders were being 
taken up, I felt very sorry, because the 
gentleman from Missouri is one of the 
last men I would expect to make a point 
of order under the circumstances. The 
Same situation exists now, where a point 
of order could be made. Of course, we 
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know that under special orders,what the 
custom and procedure and practice is. 
It is most unusual that a point of order 
be made under those circumstances. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I ask 
the gentleman to comment on the situa- 
tion where we had been discussing the 
matter and the gentleman had refused 
to yield numerous times, and then had 
yielded to his own colleagues. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
declined to yield to me just a moment 
ago. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
porarily. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But that is just 
an illustration of what happens. The 
Member who has the floor may at a par- 
ticular time decline to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT] said that, and said he 
would yield later. 

Mr. McCORMACK, A Member may 
refuse to yield for various justifiable rea- 
sons. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That does not 
—— to say that they had refused to 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman will agree that when a Mem- 
ber starts yielding to others, when the 
original person had been requesting him 
to yield, it is obvious that he did not 
intend to yield. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Not necessarily, 
because the gentleman who has the floor 
has complete discretion. That is why I 
always get my own time. Invariably I 
get my own time because I have control 
of the time then. Furthermore, if there 
were several Republicans seeking recog- 
nition and asking the gentleman to yield, 
and one or two Democrats asking him to 
yield, I do not think I would criticize 
the gentleman from Missouri or any 
other Member of the Republican Party if 
during the debate he yielded to his own 
colleague, because he naturally would 
expect cooperation and support and as- 
sistance. When he did that I would not 
assume he was declining to yield. Ulti- 
mately I would assume that he would 
go over to the Democratic side. The 
gentleman ought to know that the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
is well able to take care of himself on 
the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I began to 
wonder whether he was. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy] did 
not decline at that time. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. He did not 
say that. Had he said what the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] had 
said or what I just said, “When I have 
concluded I will yield,” that would be 
different. But quite the contrary. No. 
“I decline to yield.” That is the way it 
went. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ina running de- 
bate I have waved a hand and said, “I 
decline to yield.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
again expired. 


I said tem- 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Wier). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would like to return 
to the gentleman’s comment and argu- 
ment long enough to read a very brief 
statement under the general heading of 
“Remarks in the Recorp.” Under sec- 
tion 926 of Cannon’s Procedure in the 
House of Representatives, page 315, 
which I think is very pertinent to the 
argument which the gentleman made: 

An accurate and comprehensive record of 
proceedings is an indispensable adjunct to 
representative government. Especially im- 
portant, though often decried, is the right 
to extend remarks in such record. In large 
legislative bodies where time is necessarily 
at a premium, it affords Members opportu- 
nity to explain their attitude on pending 
questions and so give constituents a basis 
on which to approve or disapprove, and at 
the same time apprises colleagues and the 
country at large as to local sentiment the 
Member is elected to represent. 


It seems to me that, if we did any- 
thing which would injure the rights con- 
templated in that passage, we would be 
doing injury to the legislative process. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I could not 
agree with the gentleman more. That 
is exactly what I have said. What I 
tried to expound in the matter of this 
extension of remarks is somewhat dif- 
ferent. I know the gentleman wants to 
be accurate. What I was talking about 
is that it be clear that that which has 
been put into the Recorp show that it 
has been put into the Record; on the 
other hand, that which has actually been 
said on the floor should so show, and 
there is a very easy way of doing it by 
putting that which is said on the floor 
in one type and that which is inserted in 
the Recorp in slanted type. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
further provision of the book of proce- 
dure from which he is reading which 
goes on to say that a Member in revising 
shall not so change his remarks as to 
alter the meaning of the statements 
made by a Member with whom he may 
have been engaged in colloquy; and I do 
point out that frequently that particular 
provision has not been abided by, but at 
least it is in the rule. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, I do not think the gentleman 
ought to use the word “frequently.” Oc- 
casionally there might be a transgres- 
sion, but I would not say it was frequent. 

ae CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And there is a 
way of correcting such transgression 
under the rules, I may say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. I had to do it 3 times, as a matter 
of fact, I may say to the gentleman, 1 
time when someone actually blue-pen- 
ciled my own remarks. 

I do accept the gentleman’s correction 
of “frequently.” I should say “occasion- 
ally.“ I am only 1 Member but I have 
had it happen to me 3 times in the past 
3 years, I regret to say. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. : 

Mr. McCORMACK. Sometimes in 
running debate, extemporaneous debate 
in the House and heated argument, I say 
things sharply that upon reflection I 
would not have said and did not mean. 
I do not like to hurt anybody intention- 
ally. Sometimes on reading my remarks 
I find that in running debate I was 
sharper than I really thought I was capa- 
ble of being. But I have always gone 
to the Member and said, “I just did not 
mean that; do you mind if I delete it?” 
I do not want to have anything sharp 
in the Record unless someone is nasty 
with me, trying to smear me, but I find 
upon reading my remarks that uninten- 
tionally I had a sharper quality that I 
do not want to possess, but that in run- 
ing debate I find occasionally I do pos- 
sess. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I may say 
that the gentleman and I have engaged 
in colloquy on previous occasions and 
that I am very happy with the arrange- 
ment we have whereby I allow him to 
correct exchanges on his time and he 
accords the same privilege to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 


THE LATE HONORABLE DENIS J. 
DRISCOLL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, T 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to pay respectful tribute to the 
memory of my late friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Denis J. Driscoll, of Penn- 
sylvania, who passed away on January 
18, 1958, at his home in St. Marys, Pa. 

He served his Congressional District, 
his State, and his Nation capably, hon- 
orably, and with great distinction for 
many years. He has been conspicuous 
in the ranks of the Democratic Party. 

The public career of Denis Driscoll ex- 
tended over critical years in our coun- 
try’s history—years that literally re- 
shaped the political and economic life of 
the United States. 

He was born in North Lawrence, N. Y., 
March 27, 1871, attended the public 
schools, Lawrenceville (N. Y.) Academy, 
and State Teachers’ College, Potsdam, 
N. Y. In 1888 and 1889 he taught school 
in Potsdam, N. Y., moved to St. Marys, 
Pa., in 1890, and continued teaching as a 
high-school teacher, and subsequently 
served as principal of the public schools 
from 1892 to 1897. 

Denis Driscoll then began the study of 
law, was admitted to the bar on April 
22, 1898, and on that same day enlisted 
as private in the 16th Regiment, Penn- 
Sylvania National Guard, which on that 
day had been called for service in the 
Spanish-American War. He served un- 
der General Miles in Puerto Rico, was 
honorably discharged as a second lieu- 
tenant. 
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He then began the practice of law in 
St. Marys. In 1899 he became a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State Demo- 
cratic Committee. The positions in 
public life that he held included: chief 
burgess of St. Marys, president of the 
school board, delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention, and United States 
attorney for the western district. of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1934 he was elected Representative 
to Congress, and served from January 
3, 1935, to January 3, 1937. His under- 
standing of public problems. led to his 
appointment as chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission for a 
10-year term on April 1, 1937, from 
which position he resigned to accept an 
appointment on March 2, 1940, by the 
United States Court for the Southern 
District of New York, as 1 of 2 trustees 
in the reorganization of the bankrupt 
Associated Gas and Electric Corp., and 
served until August 1946. He then re- 
sumed the practice of law, and engaged 
in writing and the study of public and 
political problems. 

Denis Driscoll was sincere in his con- 
victions, and a fine sense of public serv- 
ice prompted his official acts, Those 
who knew him best recognized in him 
the qualities of true Americanism. In 
his passing he has left a record as high 
in achievement as it was faithful in per- 
formance. 

The accomplishments of Denis Driscoll 
are an inspiration to those who believe 
in democracy. He demonstrated states- 
manship to a high degree in his positions 
of public trust, 

To his widow and two daughters, I ex- 
tend my sincere sympathy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr, Hays of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. TRIMBLE), from April 16 through 
April 21, on account of necessary ab- 
sence from the country. 

Mr. Krocu (at the request of Mr. 
Motrer), for balance of week, on account 
of death in family. 

Mr. CRETELLA (at the request of Mr. 
SADLAK), on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Saytor, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, for 20 minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. ALGER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. MuLTER (at the request of Mr. 
BoLLING). 
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Mr. Heatgy (at the request of Mr. 
BoLLING). 

Mr. LANE. a 

Mr. Focarry in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. COLLIER in two instances. 

Mr. McIntTosxH and to include extrane- 
ous matter; Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Ne- 
braska and to include extraneous mat- 
ter; Mr. Dawson of Utah in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter (at the request of Mr. Martin). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
Epmonpson) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WESTLAND, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 200. An act for the relief of Agapito 
Jorolan; 

S. 1708. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to children born out of wed- 
lock,” approved January 11, 1951. 

S. 1841. An act to authorize the District of 
Columbia Board of Education to employ re- 
tired teachers as substitute teachers in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia; 

8.1843. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Recreation Board for the 
District of Columbia, to define its duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 29, 1942; 

S. 2230, An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to the 
Charlotte Rudland Dansie Association; 

S. 2728. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Council of 
Negro Women, Inc., in the District of 
Columbia; and 

S. 3243. An act to permit certain foreign 
students to attend the District of Columbia 
Teachers College on the same basis as a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 17, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1817. A letter from the Director, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting the Semi- 
annual Statistical Supplement to the Stock- 
pile Report, pursuant to Public Law 520, 79th 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1818. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report prior 
to restoration of balances to the appropria- 
tion “Salarles and expenses, Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service, 1957,” pursuant to the act of 
July 25, 1956 (81 U. S. C. 701-708) and the 
reporting requirements set forth in Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-23, dated June 
21, 1957; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

1819. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission as of February 28, 
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1958, pursuant to Public Law 554, 82d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

1820. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an 
application for a loan under the provision 
of the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 
1956 (Public Law 984, 84th Cong., as amended 
by Public Law 85-47), pursuant to section 
4 (c) of Public Law 85-47; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

1821. A letter from the Director, District 
Unemployment Compensation Board, Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting the 22d Annual Report of the Dis- 
trict Unemployment Compensation Board for 
the year 1957; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1822. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to promote the national defense by provid- 
ing for reorganization of the Department of 
Defense, and for other purposes” (H. Doc. 
No. 371); to the Committee on Armed 
Services and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 10114. A bill to provide equitable 
treatment for producers participating in the 
Soil Bank program on the basis of incorrect 
information furnished by the Government; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1606). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11092. A bill to exempt the produc- 
tion of durum wheat in the Tulelake area, 
Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, Calif., from 
the acreage allotment and marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1607). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST; Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 6472. A bill to pro- 
vide for the acquisition and addition of 
certain lands to Fort Frederica National 
Monument, in the State of Georgia, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1608). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11424, A bill to extend the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to extend 
special livestock loans, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept, No. 1609). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twenty-second re- 
port on General Accounting Office operations 
in Europe (Rept. No. 1610). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report on the 12th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
pursuant to House Resolution 29 (Rept. 
No. 1611). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 11929. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 11930. A bill to suspend until Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, the manufacturers excise tax on 
passenger automobiles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 11931. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organiza- 
tions of the blind; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr, BENTLEY: 

H. R. 11932. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the require- 
ment that a wife, husband, widow, widower, 
or child have occupied that status for a 
specified period of time in order to qualify 
for benefits, and to eliminate remarriage as 
a bar to benefits in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 11933. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of interests of the United States in 
and to uranium, thorium, and other mate- 
rials in certain tracts of land situated in 
Jackson County, Miss.; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 11934. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the de- 
pendency requirement for child's insurance 
benefits shall be met, where a parent was 
disabled and therefore unable to support his 
child for a period preceding his death, if such 
parent was supporting such child when the 
disability began; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 11935. A bill to provide, where a State 
or local retirement system has been divided 
into two parts under section 218 (d) (6) of 
the Social Security Act so as to obtain cover- 
age for only those employees who desire it, 
for the transfer of certain additional em- 
ployees to the part consisting of those desir- 
ing such coverage; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 11936. A bill to extend the time for 
the collection of tolls to amortize the cost, 
including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Brownville, Nebr.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 11937. A bill to clarify paragraph 4 
of section 15 of the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942 (56 Stat. 368); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 11938. A bill relating to the tariff 
treatment of certain peat moss; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 11939. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to make applicable to the 
District of Columbia the provisions of the 
act governing the utilization of personal 
property and the disposal of surplus per- 
sonal property, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 11940. A bill to amend the Trade- 
mark Act of 1946; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 11941. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for up to l- 
‘year retroactive payment of disability insur- 
ance benefits in case of delayed applications 
therefor, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 11942. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for up to 
1-year retroactive payment of disability in- 
surance benefits in case of delayed applica- 
tions therefor, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 11943. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 11944, A bill to authorize the modi- 
fication of the existing project for Bridge- 
port Harbor, Conn., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 11945. A bill to amend the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1950 with respect to the Sacra- 
mento River flood-control project, California; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, NATCHER: 

H. R. 11946. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 11947. A bill authorizing the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to construct a bridge 
across the Powell River arm of Norris Lake; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 11948. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the minimum 
benefits payable thereunder and to provide 
a 10-percent increase in all monthly insur- 
ance benefits payable thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 11949. A bill to extend the availability 
of certain appropriations for emergency con- 
servation measures to June 30, 1960; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 11950. A bill to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 to encourage 
the training of additional engineers and 
scientists and the expansion of facilities for 
engineering and scientific education by pro- 
viding scholarships and fellowships for 
engineering and science students; to the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 11951. A bill to provide that certain 
income from entering prize contests shall be 
taken into account in computing net earn- 
ings from self-employment; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 11952. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act by providing 
Federal aid for disposal works; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 11953. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the National Wool Act of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 11954. A bill relating to general obli- 
gation bonds of the Territory of Hawaii, to 
amend Public Law 720 of the 84th Congress 
(70 Stat. 552, ch. 606); to amend Public Laws 
640 and 643 of the 83d Congress (68 Stat. 782, 
ch. 889, and 68 Stat. 785, ch. 892); and to 
amend the Hawaiian Organic Act to delete 
the annual limitation on indebtedness that 
may be incurred by the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. - 

H. R. 11955. A bill to amend section 1237 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANEFORD: 

H. R. 11956. A bill to amend the act of 
July 24, 1956, to promote continued efficient 
and economical operation of the public trans- 
portation facilities of the District of Colum- 
bia and the Washington metropolitan area 
by amending or repealing certain provisions 
of that act requiring D. C. Transit System, 
Inc., to abandon streetcars, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McPALL: 

H. R. 11957. A bill to extend the avail- 
ability of certain appropriations for emer- 
gency conservation measures to June 30, 
1960; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. MARTIN: 

H. R. 11958. A bill to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of, 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: \ 

H. R. 11959. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to commem- 
orate the National Flag Day; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs, KNUTSON: 

H. R. 11960. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional security, advance the cause of peace, 
and assure the preeminence of the United 
States, in the academic, scientific, and tech- 
nical disciplines through programs designed 
to stimulate the development and to increase 
the number of students at all educational 
levels in our schools, and to provide addi- 
tional facilities therefor, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 11961. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astronau- 
tics and Space Exploration. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 11962. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 11963. A bill to provide for direct 
Federal loans to meet the housing needs of 
moderate-income families, to provide liber- 
alized credit to reduce the cost of housing 
for such families, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 11964. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 11965. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain works for flood control 
on the Hall Meadow Brook, and East Branch 
of the Naugatuck River in the State of Con- 
necticut; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 11966. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. Con. Res, 308. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on reciprocal trade agreements 
legislation; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 11967. A bill for the relief of Pierino 

Filosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 11968. A bill for the rellef of James K. 

Green; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, BURDICE: 

H. R. 11969. A bill for the relief of Marla 
Rita Mathieu; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 11970. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
C. Abelon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. R. 11971. A bill for the relief of Rose 
S Sproull; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 Pe 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 11972. A bill for the relief of Miklos 

Britz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr, KEARNEY: 

H. R. 11973. A bill for the relief of Irene 

Cybulski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 11974. A bill for the relief of Micha- 
lena and Nunzio Trabona; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11978. A bill for the relief of Eber 
Bros. Wine & Liquor Corp.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H. R. 11976. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D'Amelio), Sis- 
ter Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna Fenuta), 
and Sister Maria Regina (Maria Lizzi); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 1197/7. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anita Moreno de Moreno; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 11978. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Spencer, Martha Spencer, Peter Spencer, and 
Judith Spencer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. R. 11979. A bill for the relief of Hanne- 
lore G. L. Alt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 11980. A bill for the relief of Amelia 
Maria Angela Taccola; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER (by request): 

H. R. 11981. A bill for the relief of Oong 

Choi; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. WESTLAND: 
H. R. 11982. A bill for the relief of Norma 
Matilda Brown; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


561. By Mr. BRAY: Petition of C. Z. 
Bondy, chief of the Miami Tribe of Indians, 
et al., regarding possession and use of cer- 
tain lands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

562. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Mrs. Wil- 
bert E. Mutchler and residents of Cogan Sta- 
tion, Pa., and vicinity, urging early enact- 
ment of H. R. 4835, a bill to prohibit alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and over the air; and H. R. 1009, a 
bill to prohibit the sale, service, and con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages on commer- 
cial and military planes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

563. By Mr. HILLINGS: Petition of Mrs. 
W. M. Smith, of Azusa, Calif., and 1,080 
others, urging support of legislation to pro- 
hibit advertising of alcoholic beverages in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

564. By Mr. MARSHALL: Petition of Mrs. 
W. D. Oakley, of Buffalo, Minn., in support 
of legislation to prohibit liquor advertising 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

565. Also, petition of Mrs. Sophie Ras- 
mussen, of Milaca, Minn., in support of legis- 
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lation to prohibit liquor advertising in in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

566. By Mr. NIMTZ: Petition of Mrs. M. E. 
Mullett and 22 others of Nappanee and 
Bremen, Ind., urging the adoption of legis- 
lation to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce, and its broadcasting over the air; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

567. Also, petition of Mrs. Omar S. Pope 
and 46 other laymen of the South Side 
Church of God, South Bend, Ind., urging the 
adoption of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce, and its broadcasting 
over the air; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

568. Also, petition of Mrs. Ray Carr and 
27 others of Marshall County, Ind., urging 
the adoption of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce, and its 
broadcasting over the air; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

569. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Petition of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of 
Sullivan County, N. Y., with reference to the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

570. By Mr. WESTLAND: Petition of 25 
residents of Whatcom County, Wash., in 
support of legislation to prohibit alcoholic 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Byelorussian Independence Day, 
March 25, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared in regard to Byelorussian 
Independence Day be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

The year 1958 marks the 40th anniversary 
of two significant events in the history of 
mankind, both occurring with the breakup 
of the Russian Czarist Empire. 

One of those events has been widely her- 
alded, with all the fanfare possible through 
the media of mass communication. That is 
the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik seizure 
of power in Russia and the establishment of 
the Russian Federated Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Last October leaders of the interna- 
tional Commmunist movement from most of 
the countries of the world gathered in Mos- 
cow to commemorate that unhappy event. 

All during this year the people of the free 
world will be reminded of this anniversary 
through the vast propaganda machine the 
Kremlin has built up to advertise the devious 
and misleading wares of communism. As 
usual, this propaganda campaign will seek 
to hide the tragic stories which lie behind 
the establishment of the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics while presenting a dis- 
torted version of history as seen through the 
eyes of the new elite class who are the aris- 
tocracy of communism. 

Unfortunately, large segments of the peo- 
ple of the free world will not be told the full 
story of the origin of Communist power. I 
say this because the free world in general, 
and the United States in particular, has not 
mastered the art of using the potent weapon 
of truth to combat the big lie of the Com- 
munists. 

The second of these events marks an his- 
toric epic in human freedom, a period when 
the spirit of national independence and indi- 
vidual liberty burst forth from the ruins of 
the Russian Czarist Empire. It was.during 
the period 1917-18 that no less than 12 na- 
tions, once a part of the Russian Empire, 
threw off the chains of imperialism, declared 
their national independence, established rep- 
resentative forms of government, and sought 
admission to the family of free nations. 
Most of these newly independent govern- 
ments patterned their constitutions after 
that of the United States and many of them 
carried word for word excerpts from our own 
Declaration of Independence and Bill of 
Rights. Seldom in history has the United 
States enjoyed such prestige and emulation 
in world affairs as that which attended the 
breakup of the old European empires. 

It was during this historic epic that the 
Byelorussian nation officially declared its na- 
tional independence on March 25, 1958. 

This action was taken by the Rada, a pro- 
visional but representative body which had 
been established on December 5, 1917. It is 
significant to note in this connection that 
the Rada had representation of all the Byelo- 
russian political parties, including the two 
Jewish parties, Poalej Syon and Bund; the 
Polish Socialist Party; the Russian Constitu- 
tional Democrats (Radets); and the Russian 
Socialist Revolutionists (Essers). The only 
votes cast against the declaration of inde- 


pendence which established the Byelorus- 
sian National Republic came from the Rus- 
sian Constitutional Democrats and the Rus- 
sian Socialist Revolutionists, who, though 
representing a very small minority of the 
population of the country, insisted upon a 
maintenance of the authority of the Russian 
Empire. 

After the overwhelming majority vote by 
the Rada, the representatives of the two 
small dissenting parties withdrew and then 
engaged in activities calculated to destroy 
the newly won independence of the Byelo- 
russian nation. 

The Byelorussian Government lost no time 
in giving leadership to all phases of national 
life except the military. This phase of na- 
tional life was denied them by the German 
army which then held military control over 
the country. Nevertheless the newly estab- 
lished government made significant progress 
in the fields of education, advancement of 
native culture, laws to protect the rights 
of the individual and social security. 

It gained de jure recognition from Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine and Georgia. De 
facto recognition of the status of this newly 
independent nation was extended by France, 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

After the signing of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, an act which signaled the defeat of 
the Russian Czarist Empire, the German 
Army began its withdrawal from Byelorus- 
sia. By November 1918, the German army 
had withdrawn all its forces from the newly 
independent country. 

Immediately thereafter the Red army under 
the command of Commissar Trotsky, who had 
acted as Russian signatory to the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, invaded Byelorussia with the 
intention of destroying the newly independ- 
ent government. From that date until 
March 18, 1921, Byelorussia was the theater 
of war between the Red army and the mili- 
tary forces of Poland. Thereafter the his- 
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toric lands of Byelorussia were occupied by 
the Russian Communists, with the exception 
of that period during World War II when 
the armies of Hitler marched to the gates 
of Moscow and Stalingrad. 

But during this period of 40 years, marked 
by war and foreign occupation, the Byelo- 
russian people have not lost their hope, their 
faith in human freedom or their aspirations 
for national independence. The programs 
of mass deportation, economic depression, 
cultural spoliation and oppression of indi- 
vidual liberties since carried on by the Rus- 
sian Communists stand as an undeniable 
tribute to the Byelorussian people in their 
aspirations to be free and independent. 

As we commemorate this 40th anniversary 
of Byelorussian national independence we 
remind the people of the world, including the 
Russian Communists, that the American 
people have not forgotten and shall not for- 
get the heroic efforts of the people of Bye- 
lorussia to gain their rightful place among 
the free nations of the world. 

It would be fitting on this historic occa- 
sion that the Voice of America reestablish 
a regular broadcasting program in the Byelo- 
russian language, carrying the message of 
hope from the hearts of the American people 
that this once free and independent nation 
will soon be released from the chains of 
Communist imperialism, 

This, in a very practical sense, is the best 
answer we, as a Nation, can give to the tor- 
rent of false propaganda which the Russian 
Communists are offering the world as they 
celebrate the 40th anniversary of their seiz- 
ure of power in Russia. 

I would, therefore, appeal to the President 
of the United States to take such action as 
may be necessary to reinstate a regular Voice 
of America broadcast program to Byelorus- 
sia which has unfortunately been discon- 
tinued during the tenure of his administra- 
tion. The hopes of freedom should surely 
be kept alive for the Byelorussians, as well 
as for the other captive peoples, 


“It Was the 18th of April in ’75” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it was near 
midnight, and a cold moon was ghosting 
the countryside when Paul Revere 
started his famous ride. 

To warn the patriot leaders and the 
minutemen, that the oppressors were 
coming. 

Paul Revere eluded one patrol of Red- 
coats, was ambushed by another, his 
horse was taken from him, he was re- 
leased, but he managed to get the warn- 
ing to Lexington in time. 

The ride he began that night inspired 
the farmers and the artisans to fight for 
their freedom. 

It was a ride that has never ended. 

Up through the years, in peace and in 
war, it has summoned the courage and 
integrity of every real American to be 
vigilant and determined that freedom 
shall be defended and extended. 

That ride is a part of the American 
heritage. 

Animating the Paul Reveres of today, 
the men and women whose love of coun- 
try awakens us from the slumber of in- 
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difference. Calling upon us to stand up 
against those forces that would deprive 
us of the liberties that were won for us 
by others, through the greatness of their 
heart and spirit. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of 

the man who alerted the farmers and the 
villagers to the approach of tyranny, 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field has announced that a_ special 
25-cent Paul Revere stamp will be first 
placed on sale at Boston, Mass., on the 
anniversary of the epochal ride that 
sparked the war for American independ- 
ence, 
Stamp collectors will be advised by any 
postmaster concerning the procedure to 
follow so that they may secure first-day 
cancellations of these historic stamps 
that are certain to become items of 
beauty, and sentiment, and value. 

“On the 18th of April in 58.“ 


The Veto of the Rivers, Harbors, and 
Flood Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are now beginning to hear from 
the people regarding the Presidential 
veto, on yesterday, of the rivers and har- 
bors authorization bill. The people in 
our States who have close knowledge of 
the need for the water-development 
projects provided for by the bill do not 
understand the reasons advanced for the 
veto. Neither do I. 

This measure could have been followed 
quickly by the necessary funding legis- 
lation. It would have put people to work 
building projects that are important to 
the future of the Nation. 

I deeply regret that the President saw 
fit to veto what I believe to be a con- 
structive bill. 

Mr. President, this morning I have re- 
ceived telegrams from city officials and 
other citizens of Texas who protest the 
veto. The bill authorizes a navigation 
project of vital and urgent importance 
to the city of Port Lavaca. The people 
of Port Lavaca are understandably dis- 
tressed, as the mayor of the city states 
in his telegram. Their distress and 
amazement are shared, I am confident, 
by many, many persons throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegrams I have received 
from citizens of Texas be printed in the 
RECORD 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Port Lavaca, TEX., April 15, 1958. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The city of Port Lavaca, Tex., through its 
city council expresses the amazement and 
distress of its citizens at the President’s ac- 
tion in vetoing the public works bill thus 
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blocking recommended and approved public 
works at a time when the community is fast 
feeling not only the effects of the depressed 
general economy but the throttling effect on 
its local fishing industry by the holding up 
of navigation improvements that have met 
all the tests for approval. We strongly urge 
you not only to vote to override this veto but 
to use all your influence with other Members 
to do so, 
JOHN H. Crecc, JR, 

Mayor of Port Lavaca, Tex. 


Port Lavaca, TEX., April 15, 1958. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democrat Leader, 
Washington, D. C.: 
LYNDON, we are sick over the veto. Is there 
a chance to override it? 
CARROLL Harrzos, 


Port Lavaca, TEX., April 15, 1958, 
Hon. LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 
Office of Democratic Leader, 
Washington, D. C.: 

‘The Presidential veto of rivers and harbors 
bill will drastically effect our continued ris- 
ing unemployment in Port Lavaca, Point 
Comfort, Victoria area. Attempt override if 
possible. 

L. L. FROELICH, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 


Port Lavaca, TEX., April 15, 1958. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Deeply shocked President veto river- 
harbors bill. Urge you to exhaust all pos- 
sible means to completely assure us that 
this veto will be overridden. 

CLEGG SHRIMP Co., 
JOHN CLEGG, President. 
R. E. CLEGG TRAWLERS, 
R. E. CLEGG, Owner. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the com- 
ments made by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN], in protesting the 
veto message of the President on the 
rivers, harbors, and flood-control bill. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works of the United States Sen- 
ate, I wish to enter my protest. Later 
in the day, I shall give facts and figures 
in regard to what the veto message ac- 
Beate moans fo the penile of khs aires 

tates. 


A Salute to Franklin, Ky. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce presents awards to various cities 
in furtherance of community develop- 
ment. Last week, during appropriate 
ceremonies, the city of Franklin, Ky., 
for the second successive year, won the 
top award for towns with a population 
of over 3,500. 

Franklin, Ky., is located in Simpson 
County on U. S. 31-W, 6 miles from the 
Tennessee border. It is known as the 
friendly city. This friendliness is quick- 
25 discerned by all those who visit the 

wn. 
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The city of Franklin was incorporated 
in 1820. According to legend, Franklin 
and another town were vying to become 
the county seat of Simpson County. It 
was decided that the winner would be 
the town having the best water supply. 
Near the center of Franklin was an old 
well which periodically went dry. 
Shortly before the judges arrived the 
townspeople filled the well with water, 
with the result that Franklin became the 
county seat. As the story goes, the well 
has never gone dry subsequent to that 
time. 

The above legend is an indication of 
the ingenuity and community spirit still 
manifest in the good citizens of Frank- 
lin. Not only the mayor of Franklin, 
all city officials, the local newspaper— 
the Franklin Favorite—and radio sta- 
tion WFEKN, the chamber of commerce, 
the business and professional women’s 
club, but every organization, as well as 
all religious groups, and the people gen- 
erally, are concerned with the advance- 
ment of their city. Just 10 years ago 
there was only 1 manufacturing plant in 
Franklin employing 200 persons. To- 
day the town has 6 industries employ- 
ing approximately 600 people. And 
many other instances of expansion could 
be cited, not only along industrial lines, 
but by way of cultural development and 
beautification of the city. 

Mr. Speaker, the city of Franklin in 
winning two consecutive community de- 
velopment awards has not only re- 
fiected credit upon its own citizens, but 
upon the State of Kentucky as a whole. 
I am proud to have such a city located 
in the Second Congressional District 
which I have the honor to represent. 


Support for H. R. 607 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I know 
there is no group of citizens who are 
more seriously affected by inflation and 
the high cost of existence today than our 
senior citizens who must look to their 
retirement payments for their major in- 
come. It is for this reason that I intro- 
duced legislation to increase the annui- 
ties of retired civil-service personnel. 

This body has passed a compromise 
bill which calls for a 10-percent increase 
for some 310,000 retirees and survivors. 
‘This will help to take care of those medi- 
cal bills, those groceries, those rent pay- 
ments, and those replacements for cloth- 
ing that confront all of us. As I see it, 
it may not be enough. 

However, it is better to do something 
than to do nothing. I do think it is a 
good idea for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make a study and an analysis of 
the annuity structure and of the meth- 
ods of adjusting annuities and to report 
its recommendations. 

While this study is being made, H. R. 
607 will allow some measure of relief to 
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these former civil-service employees who 
come under the authority of this bill. 
This is why I have supported this legis- 
lation. 

It is good some adjustment is being 
made for retired civil-service personnel, 
who, I might add, represent only a small 
number of older citizens. On the other 
hand, there are a great many more 
people on social security. These per- 
haps suffer more than others because of 
inflation and the rising cost of living. 
Something must be done for them. 

We must certainly watch the inflation- 
ary trend which has reduced the value 
of dollars received through social-secu- 
rity checks each month, and do all we can 
to prevent further devaluation. Also, 
there should be some kind of correction 
for this injustice in the form of the re- 
adjustment of social-security benefits. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, this body is 
aware of its obligation to fulfill the 
needs, not only of retired civil-service 
employees, but also of that larger group, 
the elderly people who must live on their 
sometimes pitifully small social-security 
benefits, 


Peat Moss and Peat Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
or 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, produc- 
tion of peat moss and peat products in 
the United States has a great future 
potential. While it is a growing indus- 
try, it is still in its infancy when the 
annual production is considered in rela- 
tion to the vast peat resources scattered 
throughout 30 States. The Bureau of 
Mines estimates that the peat and peat 
moss deposits are in excess of 13 billion 
tons, enough to last 4,000 years at pres- 
ent production rates. 

Although peat is one of our most 
abundant resources, the deposits have 
remained relatively undeveloped. The 
use of peat products in the United States 
is primarily as a soil conditioner for 
agricultural and horticultural purposes, 
Since 1950, the consumption of peat 
products in the United States has more 
than doubled and this trend may even 
accelerate in the future. 

Ten billion tons of the estimated total 
deposits in the United States are located 
in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. While Michigan has 
the third largest reserves of any State, 
it is at present the largest producer of 
packaged peat in the Nation. Total pro- 
duction in the United States is about 
300,000 tons annually and nearly an 
equal tonnage is imported. 

Except for the relatively heavy im- 
ports of peat produets into the United 
States, the domestic industry might have 
developed more rapidly. Until 1940, the 
great percentage of peat produets used 
in the United States were produced do- 
mestically. However, a customs court 
decision interpreting the intent of Con- 
gress in the Tariff Act of 1930, opened 
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the way for peat moss imports, duty 
free. A second court decision, 2 years 
later, further confused the application of 
the duties specified by Congress and 
since that time nearly half of the peat 
products consumed in this country have 
been imported. Without this competi- 
tion, the domestic industry might today 
be about twice its size. 

To correct what appears to have been 
a mistake or capricious action by the 
Customs Court, I have today introduced 
H. R. 11938 to restore the language of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 which called for 
a duty of 50 cents per ton on imports 
of peat moss. This legislation, if ap- 
proved, will resolve the paradoxical situ- 
ation resulting from court decisions and 
again place the domestic industry in the 
position intended by Congress. 

Under the court decisions, the iden- 
tical product, peat moss, is subject to 
duty in one instance and admitted free 
in another. If it is labeled “stable and 
poultry grade,” import duty must be 
paid. If it is labeled “fertilizer grade,” 
it is admitted duty free. It is not dif- 
ficult to realize that even though the 
duty rate is low on that labeled “stable 
and poultry grade,” it is only a mat- 
ter of time until all such imports will 
be labeled “fertilizer grade” and en- 
tered in competition with domestic pro- 
duction duty free. 

Interestingly, the statistics on imports 
show that this is exactly what is hap- 
pening. Imports on the dutiable classi- 
fication of peat moss have dropped from 
more than 31,000 tons in 1948 to about 
11,000 tons for the latest year. Im- 
ports of peat moss classified duty free 
rose from less than 60,000 tons in 1948 
to nearly 250,000 tons for the latest 
year. 

These facts serve to point up the errors 
of the court in its decisions. The Tariff 
Act of 1930 placed fertilizers and chemi- 
cals making fertilizers on the duty free 
list. Congress did not consider peat moss 
as a fertilizer and in a separate sec- 
tion specified 50 cents per ton duty. Dur- 
ing the Customs Court case in 1940, the 
great preponderance of the evidence 
showed that peat moss had never been 
classified as a fertilizer, had never been 
used as a fertilizer, and research showed 
that it did not have the properties of 
a fertilizer. The court confused the 
functions of soil conditioners with the 
functions of fertilizer and held that Con- 
gress intended that it be admitted duty 
free as a fertilizer. 

Following this court holding, such peat 
moss was labeled and classified for entry 
as “fertilizer grade.” It should be noted, 
however, that peat moss has never been 
sold as a fertilizer, and in fact cannot 
be sold as such under the laws of any 
State in the Union. Customs classifi- 
cations are supposed to be in accordance 
with the principal use of a product. If 
the imports were required to be used ac- 
cording to the classification, sales would 
be minimal and the imported “fertilizer 
grade” would merely pile up in ware- 
houses. 

In the second Customs Court case in 
1942, an importer of the identical peat 
moss product, labeled “stable and poultry 
grade” sought classification for his im- 
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ports as duty free. The court held that 
duty must be paid since the peat moss 
was not chiefly used as fertilizer. 

As a result of these two court de- 
cisions, the customs collector must en- 
ter duty free imports of peat moss not 
in fact used as fertilizer in one instance, 
and in the second instance, he must col- 
lect duty payment on peat moss not 
used as fertilizer. The United States 
loses the customs revenues intended by 
the Congress on the nonfertilizer fer- 
tilizer grade” and the domestic peat in- 
dustry has lost almost half of its mar- 
ket to the imported product. 

The care and wisdom of Congress in 
drafting the Tariff Act of 1930 is clear. 
It treated peat moss for what it is— 
peat moss, not fertilizer. The conse- 
quences of the efforts of the courts to 
construe the intent of Congress otherwise 
are apparent. It is time that the con- 
tradictory customs treatment be cor- 
rected and all peat moss imports be sub- 
ject to the same import duty. 


Tenth Anniversary of the World Health 
Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr, Speaker, the 
World Health Organization is 10 years 
old this year. I would like to take this 
opportunity to remark on the progress 
this Organization has made in such a 
short time and what WHO means to 
every citizen of the United States. 

The World Health Organization is 
one of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, a member of the family 
of nations devoted to promotion of world 
peace and happiness through united ef- 
fort. It was my happy privilege to serve 
as one of the Congressional advisers to 
the United States delegation to the 
World Health Assembly in Geneva last 
year. I was most impressed by what 
took place at that assembly. Repre- 
sentatives of over 80 countries of the 
world—countries with different cultural, 
economic, and political backgrounds— 
met in a friendly forum to work toward 
one objective, the attainment of the 
highest possible level of health for all 
the peoples of the world. That is the 
stated objective of WHO. 

It was also my privilege to invite 
WHO, on behalf of the United States 
delegation, to hold its 11th World Health 
Assembly in the United States. And I 
am happy to say that the action of the 
Congress in appropriating necessary 
funds makes it possible for the United 
States to be host to WHO on the occa- 
sion of its 10th anniversary. 

The anniversary commemoration and 
the 11th World Health Assembly will be 
held in Minneapolis from May 26 to 
June 16, It is very fitting that this im- 
portant milestone is to receive recogni- 
tion in the country where the World 
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Health Organization was born. Its con- 
stitution was drawn up by representa- 
tives of 61 nations meeting in New York 
in 1947, and 2 years later the required 
number of nations ratified the constitu- 
tion, bringing WHO formally and legally 
into existence. WHO now has 87 mem- 
ber nations, one of the largest of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations; 
in fact, WHO’s membership exceeds by 
6 that of the U. N. itself. 

The meeting in Minneapolis will pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity for im- 
portant visitors from all over the world 
to see our country. Delegates to the 
World Health Assembly will come to Min- 
nesota by way of the west coast, the east 
coast, and the Americas. En route to 
Minneapolis they will have a chance to 
observe the American way of life. The 
National Citizens Committee for the 
WHO, a nonprofit, nongovernmental or- 
ganization, has arranged a number of 
tours for delegates after the assembly 
adjourns, enabling them to observe vir- 
tually every facet of American life—our 
State and local governmental structures, 
our schools, health agencies, industries, 
agriculture, our recreation facilities, and 
our dams and water supplies. It will be 
perhaps the greatest opportunity this 
country has ever had to show other coun- 
tries of the world our brand of democ- 
racy in action. 

In 10 years, WHO has proved to be a 
truly international body promoting the 
cause of health for all mankind. The 
whole world benefits from WHO’s efforts. 
Health needs are universal, Diseases ob- 
serve no boundary. They respect no cul- 
ture, creed, economic status, or political 
belief. Health problems must be solved 
on a global basis, through cooperative ef- 
fort. That is what WHO helps to do. 

The first World Health Assembly, held 
in 1948, set the stage for organized at- 
tacks against disease by establishing 
priorities for three chief offenders—ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. 
Programs were developed to help nations 
improve health services for mothers and 
children, to provide more sanitary en- 
vironmental conditions, and to improve 
nutrition. The list of the world’s ac- 
complishments in health, with important 
aid and guidance of WHO, is impressive. 
Fewer mothers die in childbirth, more 
babies live through their first year and 
start their second in vigorous, robust 
health. New or improved health centers 
throughout the world are providing basic 
health services for millions of men, 
women, and children. People of all ages, 
all over the world, are learning good 
health habits, and are becoming aware 
of the necessity for clean, sanitary en- 
vironment. Through WHO,. people 
throughout the world are understanding 
the need for cooperation in working to- 
ward a healthier community of healthier 
citizens. 

WHO's record in fighting disease is 
outstanding. Millions of people have 
been freed from the curse of malaria by 
WHO-assisted control and eradication 
campaigns; in fact, malaria has been 
eradicated from 9 countries and from 
large areas of 7 other countries through 
programs stimulated and coordinated 
by WHO. Under the aegis of WHO and 
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the United Nations Children's Fund 
UNICEF—millions of people have been 
examined and vaccinated through mass 
campaigns against tuberculosis. Other 
millions have been treated in mass at- 
tacks against yaws, trachoma, leprosy, 
and other deadly and disabling diseases. 
Through WHO-assisted programs, pre- 
viously incapacitated millions are re- 
turning to work, cured of the diseases 
which had kept them from contributing 
to their country’s national production. 

Although we in the United States do 
not suffer some of the devastating ill- 
nesses which plague populations in other 
parts of the world, we nevertheless stand 
to gain from a strong and vigorous in- 
ternational health organization which 
is working to eliminate disease and raise 
the standard of living the world over. 

WHO benefits every citizen of the 
United States, in many ways. 

From an economic standpoint, we have 
a major stake in a healthy world. Our 
country has billions of dollars of invest- 
ments, private and governmental, 
throughout the world. American indus- 
try has expanded in many parts of the 
world, and many Americans are living 
and working abroad. Improving the 
level of health in the countries in which 
we have investments is definitely to our 
advantage. 

The stability of our own economy de- 
pends in large measure on our trade with 
other nations. We have better markets 
for our products where widespread dis- 
ease does not depress the national econ- 
omy. By the same token, we must pay 
more for products and materials we im- 
port if the economy of the exporting 
country is weakened by disease, ill health 
and a low standard of living. 

Improved health conditions through- 
out the world are to the personal advan- 
tage of every American traveling or 
living abroad. Poor nutrition, poor san- 


itation, and inadequate, unsafe water 


supplies have brought distress to many 
Americans across the seas. More health- 
ful foreign travel is but one of the bene- 
fits which United States citizens reap 
from WHO's activities. 

There are still other examples of WHO 
programs which protect United States 
citizens in one way or another. One is 
the worldwide quarantine practices es- 
tablished by WHO to help assure that 
disease does not spread from one country 
to another. “Quarantine” in this sense 
does not mean “isolation” of travelers 
and merchandise, as it once did. Mod- 
ern quarantine measures include a vari- 
ety of international travel procedures 
which are designed to expedite and pro- 
tect, rather than hinder, international 
travel and commerce. 

International reporting of diseases is 
another WHO activity which benefits us. 
A worldwide communications network, 
established by WHO 10 years ago, makes 
it possible to control epidemics. Through 
this network, outbreaks of quarantinable 
diseases anywhere in the world are 
broadcast to WHO headquarters in Ge- 
neva. The news is then broadcast to 
health authorities throughout the world, 
to ships at sea, to airports, and to sea- 
ports, enabling health authorities to 
apply appropriate measures to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases, The 
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importance of such medical intelligence 
becomes obvious when one realizes that 
international air travel today makes it 
possible to transplant communicable dis- 
eases from an infected to a noninfected 
area within a matter of hours. 

We were all concerned with the recent 
Asian influenza epidemic. But I doubt 
that many of us know about the role 
WHO played in saving us from another 
1918-19 disaster. 

Through its influenza study program, 
WHO keeps a constant worldwide watch 
on the appearance and spread of in- 
fluenza. Over 100 laboratories cooperate 
with 2 international influenza centers, 
1 in London and 1 in Montgomery, 
Ala—the latter operated for WHO 
by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice—to maintain this eternal vigil. 
Cooperating laboratories in Far East 
countries first affected by the epidemic 
identified the virus strains responsible 
for the outbreaks and reported the in- 
formation to the influenza centers. Thus 
it was possible to determine the type 
of vaccine to combat the causative virus 
so that the United States and other 
countries could manufacture protective 
vaccines in time to prevent a serious 
epidemic. 

WHO has a poliomyelitis program 
similar to the influenza program. Six 
outstanding laboratories, designated by 
WHO as regional poliomyelitis labora- 
tories, together with other cooperating 
laboratories throughout the world, col- 
lect, identify, and exchange strains of 
polio virus, exchange information on the 
prevalence of polio, determine the im- 
munity of populations, and constantly 
seek more effective ways of protecting 
populations of the world from this crip- 
pling disease. 

Although WHO has been primarily 
concerned with fighting diseases which 
have plagued mankind for centuries and 
in helping governments set up or im- 
prove national and local health services, 
it has responsibilities in newer fields. 
One field in which WHO is active is the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Our health and medical professions 
have found the new radioactive mate- 
rials to be powerful weapons in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. But 
these materials must be used correctly, 
and certain precautions must be taken 
to assure proper dosages and to protect 
workers in the plants that produce them. 
Medical and public health workers must 
be trained to meet the demands for pro- 
tecting the public against radiation 
hazards. WHO has recognized its re- 
sponsibilities in the new field in a num- 
ber of ways. 

WHO is already working with other in- 
ternational organizations in the distribu- 
tion of radiation codes. It also is pre- 
paring to facilitate training of health 
workers to cope with problems associated 
with the use of the new radioactive ma- 
terials; recommend specifications for 
preparation of radioisotopes throughout 
the world; and stimulate and coordinate 
research on the health aspects of radia- 
tion. Thus WHO is concerned not only 
with promoting health by fighting the 
old and known diseases, but by utilizing 
new discoveries to improve the health 
of mankind the world over. 
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I think you will all agree that every 
American has a big stake in a strong and 
growing World Health Organization. 
There is no question as to the value of 
our investment in WHO. The United 
States share of WHO's current budget 
is in the vicinity of $4 million. Where 
else can we get so much in return for 
such a small investment? I would urge 
the Congress to take every opportunity 
in the future to bolster this very impor- 
tant international body. 

The value of the WHO as a contribu- 
tion to world peace is unquestioned. The 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions are promoting world peace in many 
ways. WHO, undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful of the U. N, group, promotes the 
conditions of life which are conducive to 
peace: good health and a better standard 
of living. And good health means more 
than mere freedom from disease, WHO 
has helped people in all corners of the 
world gain self-respect, self-reliance, and 
freedom from a life where sickness and 
ill health were considered to be the nor- 
mal state of existence. These are the 
tenets of world peace. WHO represents 
a changed concept of health—the reali- 
zation that good health is every man’s 
right and is potentially within everyone’s 
reach if we work together for it. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
Providence Evening Bulletin of April 8, 
1958. This article graphically sets forth 
many of the accomplishments of WHO 
over the past 10 years and pays deserved 
tribute to its record of achievement. I 
urge all my colleagues to read it, 

The article follows: 


Ten Years or HELPING MANKIND 


The World Health Organization observed 
its 10th birthday yesterday, but the event 
marks a triumph of humanity rather than 
just an anniversary. 

In one short decade, WHO has become one 
of the most dramatically successful agencies 
of the United Nations, having saved literally 
millions of lives and spared countless other 
millions from the combined human and eco- 
nomic ravages of disease. 

Indeed, as much as any other single force, 
WHO and allied international undertakings 
coordinated through WHO are changing the 
world health situation in an inspiring and 
challenging demonstration of what man can 
do for man when he wills it. 

Although this year’s budget of $13,500,000 
is the agency’s highest outlay to date—and 
a modest sum it is compared to the price 
of only one potentially death-dealing missile 
or jet bomber—WHO already has made deep 
inroads against familiar world scourges 
which afflict and debilitate areas containing 
about three-quarters of this earth’s popu- 
lation. 

For instance, 10 years ago malaria at- 
tacked 300 million and killed 3 million per- 
sons annually. Now, it is estimated, malaria 
may be eradicated by 1965. Only a few 
years ago, cholera killed 20,500 people each 
year in Egypt. It is virtually a memory 
now. In Haiti, 80 percent of the population 
was oppressed by yaws. ‘The disease, too, has 
largely been whipped there. 

Similarly, the public-health training pro- 
grams set up by WHO have given primitive 
peoples the beginning of a knowledge of san- 
itation and cut infant mortality by more 
than half in many areas. 

WHO also has helped to modernize and win 
acceptance for international standards for 
such things as quarantine, drugs, and health 
statistics. Now WHO is looking ahead to 
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meeting the problems of radioactive poison- 
ing 


This is a record the United States can be 
proud of, having contributed annually one- 
third of the World Health Organization's 
funds. 

Unfortunately, WHO’s decade of achieve- 
ment has been overlooked too often in the 
United States. If its activities are noted, the 
comment too often involves a criticism of 
this country’s share of the load. 

Yet, public health is one area where the 
community of interest should make a reality 
of Wendell Willkie’s fond dream of “One 
World.” Disease never has respected national 
boundaries or ideological loyalties, although 
the oceans once provided insulation of sorts. 
But with air transport increasing both the 
speed and volume of travel, nations such as 
the United States again become vulnerable 
to diseases once thought eliminated, unless 
those ailments are licked around the world, 
A case in point is the frenzy of inoculation 
that seized New York City in 1947, at a cost 
of millions of dollars, when an air traveler 
carried a case of smallpox to that city from 
Mexico. 

The cushion of time the United States had 
to prepare for the Asian fiu invasion is an- 
other product of the Organization's reporting 
system and a dividend that Americans re- 
ceive for their contributions to WHO's hu- 
manitarian work. Is further reason needed 
to wish the World Health Organization 10 
times the success and longevity of its first 
10 years of activity? 


Statement on Lead-Zinc Tariff Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States Tariff Commission has 
sent to the President its report on an 
escape clause investigation into the 
plight of the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry. 

To no one’s surprise, the Commission 
found unanimously that imports of 
these strategic metals have increased 
in such quantity as to cause serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry. I say 
that this was to no one’s surprise, be- 
cause it is inconceivable to anyone at 
all familiar with the situation that any 
other finding could have been made. 

Unfortunately, the recommendation 
for relief was not unanimous. It split 
right down the middle. Three of the 
Commissioners found that to save do- 
mestic production of these strategic 
metals, maximum permissible tariffs as 
well as quotas would be necessary, 

This, too, was not unexpected to any- 
one familiar with the seriousness of the 
lead and zine mining industry within the 
United States. 

What is surprising is that the balance 
of the Commission, while finding injury, 
recommend that duties be increased only 
to the 1930 rates, and that no quotas 
be imposed. This is actually less help— 
substantially less help—than the Tariff 
Commission recommended for this in- 
dustry in 1954. How anyone can imply 
that the American lead-zinc industry is 
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in better shape today than it was 4 years 
ago is beyond me. 

Which of these recommendations, if 
either, is to prevail is now up to the 
President. If the stronger recommenda- 
tion is followed, the lead-zine industry 
will get the kind of relief it must have 
to survive. But the alternative recom- 
mendation, which amounts only to in- 
creasing present tariffs by a fractional 
part of a cent per pound when market 
prices are several cents below the break- 
even point for American producers, 
would be of no real help. 

If the latter course is taken, this Con- 
gress will be faced with a clear-cut de- 
cision: whether to step in with a legis- 
lative remedy, or stand by and watch 
the United States become dependent 
upon foreign sources of supply for lead 
and zinc. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my newsletter of April 5, 1958: 


WASHINGTON REPORT, BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, Texas 


Ann. 5, 1958.—Easter time brings cherry 
blossoms and visitors. This year we are sur- 
rounded, too, by sounds of construction. 
Sounds like boomtime. Of course, I’ve 
learned that Washington sounds, including 
Congressional speeches, aren’t necessarily the 
sounds of grassroots America. A pre-Easter 
recess roundup of pending legislation now 
dominating committee and cloakroom con- 
versation includes reciprocal trade, foreign 
aid, space travel, satellites, missiles, defense, 
Federal scholarships, labor monopoly power 
curtailment, Government workers pay boosts, 
postal rate increase, tax cuts, and old and 
new spending projects as recession measures. 

Bernard Baruch, the elder statesman, lived 
up to his title this week. He testified to 
the imperative need for our Government 
making both ends meet, income and spend- 
ing, so that we do not further water the 
dollar. His remarks bring to mind the Joint 
Economic Committee (Senate-House bipar- 
tisan group) report of January on Federal 
expenditures, which says, “The subcommit- 
tee has found no necessary relationship be- 
tween the amount of Federal expenditures 
and the rate of economic growth over the 
long run.” This is quite different from the 
reasoning now advanced for accelerated 
spending. 

Our real trouble goes back to the Em- 
Ployment Act of 1946 which says: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practi- 
cable means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential considerations 
of national policy, with the assistance and 
cooperation of industry, agriculture, labor, 
and State and local governments, to coordi- 
nate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster 
and promote free competitive enterprise and 
the general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
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for those able, willing, and seeking to work, 
and to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” 

Now analyze it—what does it say? On the 
one hand, “carte blanche” Government aid 
and control—on the other, “for those able, 
willing and seeking to work.” Is there any- 
thing it doesn’t cover? Could not any 
financial scheme be advanced under one 
clause or other? Is it not apparent that 
should a language limitation be found in 
one part, a fuller interpretation can be con- 
strued from another? Couldn’t this even 
be descriptive of a socialist government? 
This becomes even clearer in view of the 
doubletalk and redefining of words. So- 
cialists and Communists talk of democracy 
and imperialism with definitions just oppo- 
site to ours, and this confusion carries over 
into fuzzy thinking on our part. It’s easy 
to understand our confusion over the role 
of Federal Government from this language. 
How many people really believe in this em- 
ployment act wording? Isn't it the in- 
genuity and hard work of people—not an- 
other law from Congress—that underlies the 
greatness of our economic system? It seems 
most urgent to me that we return to tra- 
ditional constitutional principles. Surely 
we can learn from experience, and our ex- 
perience is simply summarized—a $280 bil- 
lion debt, a dollar worth a fraction of its 
former amount. Our greatest need is to 
keep a sound currency, which means no in- 
fiation and a government living within its 
income. Tax cuts and increased spending 
are incompatible. Tax cut champions say 
that we must deny Government the money 
by cutting taxes—they completely overlook 
the Government’s ability to get and spend 
more by borrowing and manipulating the 
value of our currency. We are actually play- 
ing with the buying power of the dollar. 
Our only salvation now is to cut Government 
spending (just opposite to our current legis- 
lation), then cut taxes; otherwise, we may 
perish as have many other nations before 
us. It could be said that we are not apply- 
ing corrective measures through current 
spending projects as we claim; we are just 
embracing socialism. 

Why must we disregard the lessons of the 
thirties and deficit spending? If we have 
economic troubles, it will not be the fault of 
free enterprise but of our manmade con- 
trols, with accompanying Federal spending 
and heavy taxing of our people to pay for it. 

The story of free enterprise, as exempli- 
fied with a daily story on the floor of the 
House, is my continuing contribution. De- 
signed to counter the effect of those who 
would talk us into a depression, intention- 
ally or not, this humorous self-appraisal 
can reestablish perspective. We can laugh 
away the panic antics, and we can work 
away any recession, real or fancied. I am 
counting now on the corrective force of en- 
lightened, good-humored, realistic citizens, 
who can good naturedly see their own 
strengths and weaknesses—and see through 
the spending schemes of self-seeking poli- 
ticians. 


Abolish Capital Punishment, H. R. 11912 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced H. R. 11912, a bill to abolish the 
death penalty under all laws of the 
United States except the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. 
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I favor such legislation for two rea- 
sons. In the first place I doubt that the 
penalty is actually a deterrent to those 
who would commit the heinous crimes 
for which the death sentence is im- 
posed. The conclusion that it is deter- 
rent is based on the faulty assumption 
that the commission of these crimes is 
the result of rational consideration. 
But all evidence indicates that these 
acts are either those of diseased minds 
or are emotional, compulsive, and irra- 
tional. On the other hand, we also have 
much evidence indicating that the 
death penalty is no deterrent. Many 
foreign countries and six States have 
abolished the death penalty. The fig- 
ures in all cases show that abolition 
of the death sentence does not result 


in an increase in crimes for which it 


was a penalty. 

Secondly, I feel that sentence of death 
is unconscionable in that we know we 
are all too capable of error. Only re- 
cently the Governor’s order to delay an 
execution reached San Quentin 2 min- 
utes after the fatal act had been com- 
mitted. Many other examples could be 
recited. The point is whether we will 
continue to arrogantly play God know- 
ing full well we are without the om- 
niscience which this role requires. La- 
fayette’s statement is most apropos: 

I shall ask for the abolition of the pun- 
ishment of death, until I have the infalli- 
bility of human judgment demonstrated to 
me, 


Let’s Adopt a Definite Course and 
Follow It—or Tarn Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent civil war in Indonesia must cer- 
tainly create certain doubts about our 
present foreign policy. The situation in 
which we find ourselves today is not 
unique from the standpoint of the ap- 
parent reluctance on the part of our 
State Department to exert pressure in 
behalf of the anti-Communists. 

It was not too long ago that the Free 
World was outraged by the merciless 
assault upon the Hungarian people by 
Communist troops. Then the Nagy gov- 
ernment of Hungary, which had tem- 
porarily shaken the yoke of oppression 
of Soviet rule, declared itself independ- 
ent and pleaded with the West for as- 
sistance in its fight to remain free. 

While the freedom fighters were given 
sympathy in abundance by the United 
States and other free nations, Russian 
tanks rolled into the streets of Budapest 
and drowned their hopes in pools of 
blood. This was the last real oppor- 
tunity of a Soviet satellite to rid itself 
of communism and join the community 
of free nations. 

In keeping with the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter, Western na- 
tions felt impotent to assist. The Free 
World sat in the amphitheater of Europe 
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and witnessed the rape of Hungary by 
the Soviet Union. 

The Hungarian situation is not entire- 
ly analogous to that of Indonesia since 
the Hungarian freedom fighters were in 
control of the government. Hence, the 
anti-Communist forces engaged in the 
ciyil war in Indonesia must technically 
be called rebels. That is apparently the 
only difference in the two situations. 

The Indonesian rebel forces are 
avowed anti-Communists. In fact, the 
reason behind present hostilities is the 
determination on the part of a large 
segment of the Indonesian population 
not to be dominated, much less subju- 
gated by the Communist type of gov- 
ernment. 

It seems quite clear to me, as it should 
to other Members of Congress, that 
while our intentions may be good and 
our sympathy again with the forces op- 
posing communism, the forces of free- 
dom will inevitably succumb to the Com- 
munist elements. Battles are not won 
by sympathy. They are won by the force 
of arms, Here we find the pro-Commu- 
nists being supplied with the weapons of 
war while the gallant rebels are receiv- 
ing no assistance. 

At a recent press conference, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles was asked whether 
it was true the Indonesian Government 
has been receiving assistance from the 
Communist world. He replied in the 
affirmative, stating that the Russian 
Government has placed at the disposal 
of the Indonesian Government $100 mil- 
lion in aid. He indicated, however, that 
to his knowledge no military assistance 
had been given. When asked, Secretary 
Dulles stated that the United States 
Government’s official policy regarding 
the rebellion was one of hands off. 

The New York Times of Wednesday, 
April 2, 1958, in reporting on the Secre- 
tary’s mews conference reported that 
some of the aid already received by the 
Indonesian Government has been 
ships—ships which are obviously block- 
ading the anti-Communist forces in 
Sumatra and the Celebes. 

The morning papers of Monday, April 
7, 1958, reported that the Djakarta 
Government has concluded an agree- 
ment with the Governments of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia where- 
by those nations would sell military 
equipment to the Indonesian Govern- 
ment with no strings attached. The 
irony of this announcement is the fact 
that in the instance of Yugoslavia and 
Poland, the United States has been giv- 
ing them military and economic assist- 
ance, respectively, to the tune of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Is this position not inconsistent with 
the purpose of the Mutual Security Act? 
Is this the way to win the minds of free- 
dom seeking people to the cause which 
has swallowed more than $76 billion in 
@ program designed to deter the spread 
of communism? Teddy Roosevelt’s fa- 
mous admonishment, “speak softly, but 
carry a big stick” so frequently comes to 
mind when one conscientiously ap- 
praises the Hungarian and Indonesian 
episodes. 


I do not profess to be an expert in in- 
ternational relations nor do I claim to 
have any more solutions to the complex 
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international problems which concern us 
as a Nation today. But, Iam convinced 
there is something wrong when we lose 
ground because the assistance being 
given is not available when and where 
it is needed the most. Certainly one 
does not have to be an expert on foreign 
policy or international relations to sense 
the faltering of one force as opposed to 
another. 

There is not enough money in the en- 
tire United States to buy the remaining 
free nations of the world. Certainly I 
do not recommend that we engage in 
open conflict when internal strife de- 
velops as it is in Indonesia—as it did in 
Poland or in Hungary. But, I do strongly 
urge that the Department of State re- 
examine its present policy and determine 
whether it is possible to aid anti-Com- 
munist forces. If we are committed to the 
global struggle for freedom, if it is the 
conclusion of the Department of State 
that this is not possible, then I believe 
it is time we make an agonizing ap- 
praisal of our foreign commitments and 
entanglements. 

Proponents of the present foreign-aid 
program repeatedly talk in terms of 
preventing the spread of communism. 
Is our position in the Indonesian strug- 
gle an admission that we are engaged 
only in a program of deterrence? Have 
we given up the idea of spreading the 
principles of democracy? If the answer 
is in the affirmative to these questions, 
then our task can only be an endless and 
probably futile one. Seems that we must 
make up our mind as a Nation just where 
we are going and how we intend to get 
there. Or the alternative is to take a 
different path than we have traveled 
over the past 13 years. 


Israel’s 10th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, Iam glad 
to join my fellow Americans in commem- 
orating the 10th anniversary of the coun- 
try of Israel. I salute the people of this 
little democratic country for their re- 
markable spirit and progress. Against 
tremendous odds, they have gone forth 
in 10 years to achieve great and admira- 
ble objectives. Israel's open doors have 
provided a place of refuge and freedom 
for many homeless thousands—survivors 
of concentration camps, the displaced of 
Europe, immigrants from north Africa, 
Asia, Jewish refugees from Arab coun- 
tries, from Hungary and other Iron Cur- 
tain countries. Already poverty strick- 
en, she has continued to receive destitute 
immigrants. Her economic problems 
have been further complicated by the 
refusal of her Arab neighbors to establish 
peaceful relations. 

In spite of these tremendous problems, 
and with a population which has almost 
tripled in 10 years, Israel’s achievements 
have been prodigious in industry, com- 
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merce, agriculture, education, health, 
medicine, science, and culture. 

I am sure that American friendship 
and aid have been a vital source of 
strength to the people of Israel during 
this first decade. We will continue to 
admire the courage of the Israeli people 
as they go forth into a second decade, 
still faced with hardship and hazards. 
We wish them well as they continue to 
work and strive unceasingly for a life of 
dignity and freedom, for survival and 
ultimate peace, 


Misrepresentation and Deception: A Case 
Study of the National Research Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on several 
oceasions I have called to the attention 
of Members of Congress the reprehensi- 
ble activities of a business enterprise 
calling itself the National Research Co. 

This company’s research consists of 
obtaining information about delinquent 
debtors by deceit. This company obtains 
its information by mailing from the 
NRC Office, Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C: punch card notices de- 
liberately designed to look official and 
governmental, designed to make unsus- 
pecting recipient believe that the United 
States Government is asking him for 
information, 

The reputed mastermind behind the clever 
operations of the National Research Co. is 
Murray M. Chotiner of California. <As I 
pointed out in remarks in the House on 
April 15, 1957, and February 18, 1958, it is 
Mr. Chotiner’s job as the firm’s attorney to 
keep the National Research Co. in business, 
masquerading as Uncle Sam, as long as pos- 
sible, despite an order issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission on June 1, 1956, pro- 


hibiting use of the deceptive forms and 
notices. 


So far, Mr. Chotiner is doing very well. 
The National Research Co. is still fool- 
ing some of the public in the same old 
way. 


Perhaps it is difficult to realize just 
how nasty this business can be. The 
point is brought home most forcefully, 
however, in a letter I recently received 
from a Maryland resident who works in 
the Washington Building and has had 
an opportunity to observe personally the 
worst results of the National Research 
Co.’s operations. Mrs. Robert E. Brown 
has kindly consented to the publication 
of her letter, documenting the sad story 
of how one man was duped into coming 
to Washington to cash what he thought 
was a check from the Government, when 
all he really had was a worthless Na- 
tional Research Co. form: 

The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 
Re: The National Research Co. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I was so pleased 

to read the extension of your remarks printed 
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in the February 18 issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I have been embittered and 
enraged over the activities of the National 
Research Co. for many months. My senti- 
ments or reason for writing this letter are 
in no way prompted by political bias. I am 
now and have always been a registered Re- 
publican, but regardless of who is behind 
the National Research Co., I feel that some- 
thing must be done to stop this company 
from continuing in their brazen practices 
and flagrant violations. 

I am employed in a law office two doors 
away from the hole in the wall occupied by 
the National Research Co, In early January 
a poor soul was wandering up and down the 
hall, much distraught. I asked him if I 
could help him find what he was looking for. 
He showed me one of the National Research 

Co.'s forms and said he had been waiting 
- outside of their door for over an hour for 
someone to come in so he could collect the 
money they were going to give him. I in- 
vited him into the reception room of my em- 
ployer and talked to him and learned that 
he was a coal miner who had, until the day 
before, been employed in a mine in West 
Virginia. The mine closed and he contacted 
relatives in Connecticut and told them he 
had received a check from the Government 
and was going to Washington, D. C., to col- 
lect it and that would give him enough 
money to make the trip to Connecticut. His 
relatives there assured him that they would 
provide a place for him to stay and they 
would help him find employment there. He 
showed me this so-called check. While it is 
true that a person with the benefits of an 
education would ascertain upon careful in- 
spection that this was not a check, a man in 
his circumstances would certainly have rea- 
son to believe it was just that. The form 
also specified that in order to establish his 
identity, he was required to furnish his so- 
cial security number, place of employment, 
name of employer, banking account, etc. 

When I explained to him that I thought 
this was a form to get information so that 
they could collect some outstanding bill of 
his, he informed me that he did not owe 
anyone anything. Whether or not he did, 
I do not know, but he had no reason to tell 
me an untruth. 

I suggested that he see the postal in- 
spector and called an official of the post 
office. The poor man told me that he had 
$1.25 in his pocket and that was all, and 
asked me to give him the names of the 
streets so he could walk to the post office to 
keep the appointment I made for him. I 
gave him cab fare so he would not get lost. 

I am sure that you will be flooded with 
letters of congratulations on your stand, 
and while I am just one individual, I feel that 
it is better to light one candle than to curse 
the darkness, and I feel that you may have 
started a whole bonfire. I certainly hope so. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ROBERT E. Brown, 


Mrs. Brown says that this incident 
involving the man from West Virginia 
is just one of many similar occurrences 
that she has observed. And of course it 
isn’t necessary to come to the NRC of- 
fice in the Washington Building to be 
fooled. Most recipients of the NRC 
forms just fill out the things at home, 
send them in thinking not necessarily 
that they are going to receive money 
but that they are complying with a re- 
quest from the Government for informa- 
tion, when they are actually inviting the 
bill collector. 

In discussing this matter before, I 
have repeatedly emphasized, and do 
again, that the collecting of debts from 
delinquent debtors is entirely a legiti- 
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mate business—if legitimately con- 
ducted. But the National Research 
Co.’s_ practice of locating delin- 
quent debtors by misrepresentation and 
deception and hiding behind Uncle Sam 
surely does not fall in the category of 
legitimate conduct. 

Mr. Chotiner has argued before the 
Federal Trade Commission that his com- 
pany’s practice of misrepresentation and 
deception for the purpose of locating de- 
faulting debtors in behalf of their credi- 
tors is in the interest of the public and 
consequently should not be considered 
a violation of law. With this view I, 
for one, cannot agree. Helping mer- 


chants to recover financial losses from’ 


debtors is a good thing, but it doesn’t 
justify the perpetration of deceit upon 
those debtors, 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
taken steps to stop the NRC’s improper 
activities, but the Commission hasn’t 
yet been able to make its order stick. 
Mr. Chotiner may be able to keep the 
NRC alive forever the way things are 
going. 

Let us hope that the Government will 
speeedily demonstrate that it can con- 
trol this type of distasteful, deceptive, 
and fraudulent activity. 


Results of Questionnaire in the Second 
Congressional District of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
would like to include the results of a 
questionnaire I recently sent to the vot- 
ers in my District. I was amazed to re- 
ceive a 25 percent return on this ques- 
tionnaire, which shows the great inter- 
est of Nebraskans in national and world 
affairs, 

The returns were grouped into seven 
classes. Several of these are self-ex- 
planatory. The classification “Other 
rural” includes all nonfarmers in the five 
counties I represent who are not Omaha 
residents. “Businessmen” includes both 
small and large business owners plus ex- 
ecutives and plants and company man- 
agers. 

“Professions” includes teachers, min- 
isters, and accountants as well as doc- 
tors, lawyers, and dentists. “Other” in- 
cludes unsigned questionnaires, retired 
persons, a few students, and any others 
that could not be easily classified into 
one of the other groups. 

One question prompted quite a few 
qualifying comments. That is No. 1, 
which asks about a summit meeting. 
Many persons gave a qualified yes and 
these were counted as yes. These peo- 
ple, however, favored a summit meeting 
only if the terms set out by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles were met first. 
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Here are the detailed replies by per- 
centage: 
1. Do you favor a summit meeting between 


the President and Soviet leaders on current 
East-West differences? 


nente 


2. Do you believe foreign aid should be: 
maintained at present rate (or) substan- 
tially reduced (or) terminated altogether? 


Same | Less | None | No 
opinion 
Farmers 12 67 
Other rural. 13 70 15 
Businessmen... 14 67 16 
Professionals... 31 11 


o - ee 


3. How do you think a budget surplus 
should be applied? To reduce taxes (or) 
to pay off the national debt (or) both? 
— — —̃ ̃7 —x— E e, e 


Taxes | Debt | Both No 
opinion 
5 46 47 2 
13 43 40 4 
20 39 41 0 
16 32 41 11 
Employees. z 17 37 43 3 
Housewives... — 10 24 58 2 
cher habs 16 42 42 0 
. 17 38 42 8 


— S S E 
4. Would you favor a tax reduction if it 
would mean an unbalanced budget? 


dete D = 


5. If taxes are reduced, how should the 
reduction be applied? To individuals only 
(or) business only (or) both? 


Professionals. 
Employees. 
Housewives. 
Other 
Al 


2 
detect comin 
Sete 


6. Would you favor a balanced budget 
regardless of defense needs? 


Yes No o 
opinion 
mess A 33 53 14 
Other rural 32 57 11 
Businessmen. 35 56 9 
Professionals. 35 58 7 
Employees... 31 61 8 
Housewives. 20 65 15 
ther 30 58 12 
2 Pee SES ALIS 32 58 10 
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T. There is a proposal before Congress to 
broaden social security by allowing up to 60 
days free hospital care annually for older 
people. This proposal law would require 
everybody under social security to pay an 
increased social security tax (based on an- 
nual wages of $6,000) of $60 in 1959. This 
increased tax would go to $106.50 per year 
by 1975 (on both employees and employers). 
Would you favor this type of legislation? 


No 


No 
opinion 


8 Dee 


8. Do you favor additional Federal control 
over labor union finances? 


No 
opinion 


No 


— 
* 
— 


— 
W 
. ea 


9. How good a job do you think admin- 
istration leaders are doing on national de- 
fense? Very good (or) fairly good (or) poor? 


No 
opinion 


Very | Fairly | Poor 


good | good 


10. Do you think Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson should resign? 


Yes No No 

opinion 
46 12 
61 18 
7 11 
68 20 
57 22 
67 18 
70 15 
65 17 


11. Do you favor reducing the postal deficit 
(estimated to be $650 million this year) by 
increasing postage rates on first-, second-, 
and third-class mail? 

No 
opinion 


OCA soa 


12. Do you favor an extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade program? 


Yes No No 

opinion 
52 8 40 
48 8 44 
54 10 36 
63 8 29 
50 11 39 
43 10 47 
49 11 40 
62 10 38 
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13. What are you most concerned about 
at present? 

Farmers: Farm prices, Government spend- 
ing, honesty in government, Communist in- 
fluence in United States, unemployment. 

Other rural: Government spending, hon- 
esty in government, national defense, farm 
prices, Federal taxes. 

Businessmen: Government spending, Fed- 
eral taxes, honesty in government, national 
defense, labor-management relations. 

Professional: Government spending, hon- 
esty in government, Federal taxes, national 
defense, national debt. 

Employees: Government spending, honesty 
in government, national defense, unemploy- 
ment, Communist influence in United States. 

Housewives: Honesty in government, Gov- 
ernment spending, Communist influence in 
United States, national defense, Federal 
taxes. 

Other: Government spending, honesty in 
government, national defense, Communist 
influence in United States, Federal taxes. 

All: Government spending, honesty in 
government, national defense, Federal taxes, 
Communist influence in United States. 


Not the Time To Adopt Any Proposal 
That Will Curb Advertising or Selling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27 a public hearing will be held on pro- 
posed regulations that will drastically 
change the longstanding tax treatment 
of cooperative advertising programs. It 
is my understanding that many protests 
have been filed in objection to the pro- 
posal which was originally intended to 
be effective on April 1, 1958. 

The notice would provide that taxable 
prices for manufacturers excise tax 
purposes includes any amount which 
manufacturers require dealers to pay to 
obtain possession of taxable articles. 
The proposed regulation is particularly 
related to so-called cooperative adver- 
tising expenses. 

To illustrate what the change would 
involve, let us use the following exam- 
ple. A manufacturer sells an article to 
a retailer or wholesaler for $200 and 
makes an agreement to rebate $5 of the 
price if the wholesaler or retailer later 
shows that he spent that amount for 
local advertising. The Internal Revenue 
Service has for many years treated such 
a rebate as a reduction of the taxable 
price from $200 to $195 and in turn 
allowed the manufacturer a refund of 
a portion of the manufacturer's excise 
tax paid at the time of sale. The pro- 
posed Treasury regulations would deny 
that such a rebate is a price adjust- 
ment. Accordingly, the manufacturer 
would be forced to pay the tax on the 
full $200 even though he receives a net 
of only $195. The proposal to revise 
the Internal Revenue Service’s long- 
standing position is not a result of any 
change in the taxing statutes. Instead, 
it would appear to represent an attempt 
to change the law by administrative 
action. 
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With Congress today struggling to 
come up with measures that would re- 
duce a portion of excise taxes, it seems 
that such a regulation is most untimely. 
Certainly, it would, in effect, increase 
excise tax rates on certain items and 
would compel manufacturers to curtail 
cooperative advertising programs. This, 
in turn, would deprive retailers of the 
assistance they are now deriving from 
such programs, 

I believe that a fundamental change 
of this nature should properly be made 
only by Congress. And I do not believe 
that Congress would make it at a time 
when its purpose is to stimulate adver- 
tising and selling activities. I further 
believe that any such change proposed 
by an administrative agency should be 
provided by the Congress after appro- 
priate hearings in which the business 
and economic consequences are closely 
examined, 

The proposed regulations expressly 
state that they would be retroactive to 
1939. This retroactive feature is clearly 
unconscionable. For years the Internal 
Revenue Service has properly treated co- 
operative advertising allowances as price 
rebates and has allowed refunds or cred- 
its based thereon. If the Treasury at- 
tempts to apply the proposed regulations 
retroactively, manufacturers would be 
faced with claims for back tax liabilities 
aggregating many millions of dollars, 
even though they merely pursued a 
course that has had, until now, the ap- 
proval of the Service. 

The injustice of this result is empha- 
sized when it is realized that in 1956 the 
Treasury represented to the Forand sub- 
committee that it would shortly publish 
a ruling expressly approving the treat- 
ment of cooperative advertising rebates 
as price adjustments. A draft of the 
text of the promised ruling was included 
in the Forand subcommittee’s report to 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means dated April 20, 1956, page 2. It 
seems clear that the Forand subcommit- 
tee was satisfied with the promised rul- 
ing and treated the matter as settled, for 
no clarifying legislation was included in 
the Forand bill, H. R. 7125, now before 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

The Internal Revenue Service never is- 
sued the promised ruling. Instead, the 
Treasury now comes forward with pro- 
posed regulations diametrically opposed 
to the tax treatment outlined in the 1956 
3 to the Forand subcom- 
m. x 


Remarks of Hon. John E. Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island, at New England Hospital 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16,1958 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 24, 1958, I had the very 
happy privilege of addressing the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the New England 
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Hospital Assembly at Boston, Mass. 
This auxiliary is an organization of 
dedicated women who devote much ef- 
fort and many long hours toward the 
continuous improvement of our hospital 
system. 

I had been told by expert hospital ad- 
ministrators that an outstanding contri- 
bution of women’s auxiliaries is the abil- 
ity to interpret community needs and 
viewpoints to the hospital and at the 
same time interpret hospital needs and 
policies to the community. To my per- 
sonal knowledge auxiliary members here 
in New England have admirably exhib- 
ited this ability. Much of the credit for 
the excellent community response to the 
hospitals as well as for the high degree 
of service which the hospitals offer to 
the communities must rightfully be at- 
tributed to their efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I submit my speech for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. Fo- 

GARTY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, DEMOCRAT, 

RHODE ISLAND, AT THE NEW ENGLAND Hos- 

PITAL ASSEMBLY, STATLER HOTEL, BOSTON, 

Mass., Marcu 24, 1958 

Last year the hospital auxiliary newsletter 
carried an excellent article from the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association’s Washington bu- 
reau which described how the great bulk of 
the Nation’s legislative business is developed 
through hearings before committees of the 
Congress. Such hearings are primarily a 
means to assist the Congress in learning 
the problems and needs in specific areas 
which may require legislative action of some 
sort. The hearings also provide a means of 
communication between interested citizens 
and the Congress before specific legislative 
action is taken. 

In a democracy, communication must be 
a two-way process—from legislator to citizen, 
as well as from citizen to legislator. Conse- 
quently, Members of Congress spend a great 
deal of time addressing groups such as this. 
It is one of our best means for reporting 
to especially interested groups on legislative 
action and needs in a given field. 

But Congressmen should report to the 
general public as well as to special groups. 
That is one reason I was particularly glad 
to accept the invitation to discuss health 
legislation with your organization. You 
represent the general public of your com- 
munities as well as a specialized aspect of 
your respective hospitals. 

I have been told by expert hospital ad- 
ministrators that an outstanding contribu- 
tion of women’s auxiliaries is the ability to 
interpret community needs and viewpoints 
to the hospital. I am sure this is as neces- 
sary and valuable as your function of in- 
terpreting hospital needs and policies to the 
community. 

The size and position of an object often 
can be determined best when viewed in re- 
lation to other objects. Therefore, I propose 
to discuss the hospital and health situation, 
as I see it from the Nation's Capital, in 
terms of its relationship with two other 
subjects of current importance—the aging 
problem, and the economic recession. Since 
hospitals, health, and the aging problem 
are all profoundly influenced by the status 
of medical science, I shall also devote some 
time to this subject. 

Let me begin by reviewing briefly a couple 
of facts which are almost certainly familiar 
to you. The first fact is that as a people, 
we are growing older; and yet medicine, 
hospitals, health services, employment pat- 
terns, housing—in fact, virtually every as- 
pect of our culture apparently is still 
oriented largely to the idea that we are en- 
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tirely a Nation of bright-eyed and pink- 
cheeked youngsters. 

Before World War II, major changes were 
apparent in the age composition of our popu- 
lation. We were becoming an older people. 
There had been drastic reductions in the 
death rates for infants, children, and young 
adults. Thus much larger numbers of us 
were living on into the later years. Ac- 
companying these changes were profound 
changes in the patterns of national health. 

Cancer, heart disease, arthritis, mental ill- 
ness, and other so-called chronic illness had 
supplanted the infectious diseases as the 
major health problems. As a nation, as 
communities, and as individuals, we were not 
properly equipped to deal effectively with 
these diseases. 

The Congress became concerned with this 
situation and shortly after the war initiated 
a thorough study, which has continued vir- 
tually uninterrupted since. Much of this 
study has been conducted by appropriation 
subcommittees in the House and the Senate 
responsible for reviewing the annual ap- 
propriations requests for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. As a mem- 
ber, and for many years as chairman of the 
House subcommittee, I have been privileged 
to play an active role in that process. 

At this point, I want to pay tribute to 
the American Hospital Association, the 
American Medical Association, the American 
Cancer Society, the American Heart Associa- 
tion, and numerous other non-Federal groups 
for the advice and technical data they have 
given in our effort to find out what is needed. 
In the Federal establishment all branches 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Public Health Service in 
particular, have contributed much technical 
data and advice. 

I must mention also the fact that this 
has been a nonpartisan effort, Republicans 
and Democrats forgetting political differences 
in their determination to do what was best 
for the entire Nation. 

Those of us who have participated in this 
continuing battle for better health in the 
face of mounting incidence of diseases like 
cancer, arthritis, mental filness, and heart 
disease have had to be practical. From the 
outset, we saw two major deficiencies which 
needed remedial attention. Very simply 
stated, these were (1) insufficient medical 
research on the chronic diseases, and (2) 
inadequate facilities for their diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation, 

Therefore, our first major actions were 
to set up the Hill-Burton hospital and health 
facilities construction program, and to au- 
thorize a long-range expansion of medical 
research both in the Public Health Service 
and, through grants of Federal funds, in 
medical schools, universities, hospitals, and 
other institutions throughout the Nation. 
Subsequently, programs for grants to stimu- 
late construction of research facilities at 
medical schools and universities, as well as 
fellowships and other awards to assist prom- 
ising young scientists to complete their 
training for careers in medical research, were 
authorized. 

These two basic programs got their first 
real impetus some 10 to 12 years ago. That 
impetus was given through Federal funds, 
which stimulated and encouraged State, 
local, and private financial and other 
support. 

What has happened to hospitals in these 
years? 

Under the Hill-Burton program, a total of 
3,772 projects have been completed at a cost 
of more than $3 billion, of which the Federal 
share has been less than $1 billion. For 
this expenditure we have obtained 163,000 
brandnew hospital beds and 991 local public 
health units. 

Magnificent as these gains have been, they 
actually are only a beginning. I will go 
into our remaining needs a little later in 
these remarks. 
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What has happened to medical research 
duing these years? 

A few weeks ago Dr. James A. Shannon 
summarized the past 10 years of medical 
research for our subcommittee. Dr. Shan- 
non is the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health, the branch of the United States 
Public Health Service in which the bulk of 
medical research by the Government is con- 
ducted, and which administers most of the 
funds Congress authorizes each year to assist 
non-Federal research projects, 

In his summary, Dr. Shannon pointed out 
that at the close of World War II the United 
States was spending about $88 million a 
year for research in the medical and related 
sciences. Two factors—public support and 
research opportunity—were at the base of the 
changes that ensued. The dollars available 
for support of research and research training 
began to increase steadily, with part of the 
increase coming from private sources and 
part from public funds made available 
through State and Federal appropriations. 
By 1950, medical research support was at a 
level of $140 million. By 1954 it was $220 
million. Today, it is estimated that nearly 
$360 million is being spent for research in 
medicine and biology in this country. Of 
this, the Federal Government provides over 
half, or $220 million. 

Dr. Shannon then reviewed for the com- 
mittee a few of the scientific advances that 
have been made during these postwar years: 
Cortisone and other steriods for treatment 
of rheumatic disease; vaccine for the pre- 
vention of polio, influenza, and many respir- 
atory infections. 

Radioisotopes have joined other radiation 
sources and surgery as a means of treating 
cancer, and a number of compounds which 
ameliorate certain forms of cancer have been 
developed. 

We have seen the development and wide- 
spread use of an inexpensive public health 
measure that can cut tooth decay in half. 

A wide array of chemical weapons useful 
in the management of high blood pressure 
have been discovered. 

The death rates among mothers and in- 
fants and certain of the diseases arising from 
complications during pregnancy and at birth 
have been sharply reduced because of re- 
search results. 

Dramatic improyement has been made in 
surgery for congenital heart malformations 
and hearts damaged by rheumatic fever. 

A test for early diagnosis of a form of 
cancer in women, permitting treatment be- 
fore it is too late, has been developed and 
given wide application. 

A family of drugs has been developed 
permitting startling advances in the man- 
agement of mental illness. 

Just as in the creation of new hospital 
beds, progress of this kind is proof that the 
planned use of a segment of our national 
resources for medical and biological research 
is a sound investment, with dividends that 
are both humanitarian and economic. 

When we first began these programs of 
Federal financial assistance to stimulate hos- 
pital construction, and promote medical re- 
search and training, there were many who 
thought that legislation in these flelds— 
particularly Federal legislation—would auto- 
matically lead to Government regulation of 
hospitals and research. I believe we have 
proved beyond doubt that Government regu- 
lation need not accompany Government as- 
sistance, Neither of these programs could 
have been so successful except for very har- 
monious cooperation between the Federal 
Government, State and local governments, 
national and local organizations, univer- 
sities, medical schools, and hospitals. These 
programs have demonstrated once again that 
government is truly an instrument of the 
people. 

The health needs of our senior citizens 
are not substantially different from the 
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need of the Nation as a whole—good nutri- 
tion, adequate medical attention, suitable 
housing, and opportunity for appropriate 
social, intellectual, and physical activity. 
However, there is one need, common to all, 
which takes on particular significance in the 
later years of life. I refer to the need for 
coping with the costs of long-term illness. 
For someone who is retired and living on an 
income barely sufficient to meet ordinary 
living costs, the expenses of long-term hos- 
pital and medical care can prove truly catas- 
trophic. Prepaid medical care plans, Blue 
Cross, disability benefits, and other protec- 
tive measures of the productive years are 
usually no longer applicable at the very time 
when they are most likely to be needed. 
Surely it is not beyond our capacity to 
deyise more satisfactory methods of provid- 
ing during our more vigorous years for the 
medical costs that accompany old age. 
Another problem needing, and at long 
last to receive our attention, is 
that of providing more adequate facilities 
and programs for domiciliary care of the 


Obviously the ideal place for the old folks 
to stay is in their own homes or in home- 
like places in their own communities. This 
should be possible far more often if the 
essential community welfare and health 
services were better organized and made 
more easily ayailable for this purpose. Home 
nursing services, dietary consultation, home- 
maker services, suitable recreational pro- 

„ together with good personalized 
medical attention could keep many people 
happy and healthy right in their own homes 
at less cost to themselves, their relatives, 
and the community than in hospitals and 
nursing homes. 

Earlier this month an important confer- 
ence in Washington was called by the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service 
interested in better care of the aged. 

One of their conclusions was that we have 
failed to use both the remarkable scientific 
and technical advances of this century and 
the comprehensive array of services available 
within the community in our fragmentary 
and inadequate efforts to meet the challenge 
posed by our older citizens. 

Then, too, we have failed to seek out ways 
to make it possible for old people to help 
themselves, thus earning part of their sup- 

rt and maintaining both themselves and 

heir self-respect. 

I feel that absolute first priority should 
be given to those measures which help re- 
tain the older individual amid familiar sur- 
roundings—in or near his own home, cared 
for by his own physician, sustaining insofar 
as possible his interest in community activi- 
ties. It seems to me that we are too prone 
to move old people into circumstances where 
they will be no trouble—to isolate them, to 
separate them from familiar and loved 
Scenes, to segregate them, if you will. Each 
community has the capacity, if it has the 
will, to keep this from happening in many 
instances. 

For those individuals for whom a special 
kind of care is required that cannot be 
provided at home, there is often an in- 
between kind of facility required—between 
the home and the hospital, 

There needs to be more such facilities 
adequately licensed, and supervised by pro- 
fessionally qualified persons, located in or 
near the community which the older people 
call home. 

The community hospital hes a major role 
in helping devise plans and provide the med- 
ical, nursing, and other services needed in 
any realistic effort to cope with the problem 
as it now exists. 

In planning for future construction and 
for future organization of services, the hos- 
pital must keep the needs of the aged fore- 
most in mind. 

Tam convinced that if we could look ahead 
20 or 30 years, one of the greatest changes 
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we would see in our hospitals would be the 
structural and organizational changes re- 
quired to provide more keep well clinics 
and more home care services for the aged 
and chronically ill. 

You may be certain that women’s aux- 
iliaries will be more essential than ever in 
the hospital that is dedicated to care of the 
aged and chronically ill and to preventive 
medicine as much as to acute illness. 

At the outset of my talk I mentioned the 
recession as one of the major problems that 
needed to be taken into account in this 
discussion of health and hospitals. 

The Department of Labor has recently an- 
nounced that over 5,200,000 people are unem- 
ployed, the largest number since 1941. Other 
reliable estimates have placed the number at 
well over 6 mililon. 

Both the Congress and the executive 
branch of the Government are considering 
appropriate measures to combat this reces- 
sion and strengthen our national economy. 

The issues at stake go far beyond the do- 
mestic scene, 

The world today is wondering whether 
this Nation will continue to be economically 
and financially strong, or whether our pri- 
vate-enterprise system will be unable to 
stand the strains of this modern age. Our 
position of leadership among the Western 
Powers is in jeopardy if our economic struc- 
ture falters and weakens. Our allies are 
deeply concerned. Our enemies are already 
deriving great satisfaction from our eco- 
nomic uncertainty; to them, a depressed 
America presents opportunity to propagan- 
dize the world concerning the failures of our 
fine society. 

Among the most important measures be- 
ing considered to combat the recession are 
extensive construction programs for high- 
ways, schools, and post offices. To this list 
I would like to add hospitals. I felt so 
strongly about this that, on February 21, I 
wrote to the President urging that he revise 
his estimate for Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction needs, raising it from $75 million, 
already requested in his budget, to $210 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1959. This increase to 
the full amount authorized under the law 
would not only help bolster a sagging econ- 
omy, but would also enable the States to 
achieve substantial reductions in the back- 
log of need for community health facilities. 

Just a few weeks ago the appropriations 
subcommittee of which I am chairman, took 
under consideration the President’s budget 
recommendation that only $75 million be 
appropriated for the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program for the fiscal year 1959. 
From the testimony and data provided the 
committee, it is evident that while this pro- 
gram has made substantial progress, there 
are tremendous unmet needs for new and 
replacement hospital beds in communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Estimates by the Public Health Service 
place these needs at the following levels: 
185,000 general hospital beds; 400,000 mental 
hospital beds; 303,000 other hospital beds; 
300,000 nursing-home beds, 

In my many years of service on the House 
appropriations subcommittee I have become 
rather familiar with the hospital situation 
throughout the country. Among the things 
I have learned is that many of the Nation’s 
hospitals are over 50 years old, and many 
suffer major losses of efficiency from inade- 
quate physical plants. The obsolescence 
factor contributes substantially to our need 
for hospital construction. Two percent of 
our general hospital beds become obsolete 
each year, representing an annual loss of ap- 
proximately 9,500 general hospital beds. As 
opposed to this figure, we must consider that 
30,000 new beds are needed each year merely 
to keep pace with our annual population 
increase. 

I offer no comparison to the relative im- 
portance of hospitals with post offices, 
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schools, or other public facilities. The na- 
tional concern for adequate hospital facil- 
ities, both public and nonprofit, stems from 
our interest in health affairs and in providing 
the American people with the highest quality 
of medical and hospital care. Moreover, at 
the present time, hospital facilities have spe- 
cial importance for reasons of national secu- 
rity. With every city and community poten- 
tial targets, the number of persons who might 
survive an enemy attack depends directly on 
the adequacy of the facilities and the or- 
ganization of care for the injured. 

In my opinion, there is no facility more 
vital than the community hospital in our 
national civil defense survival program. 
Funds expended to build up our general hos- 
pital beds are investments in national secu- 
rity, as well as in health. 

On February 21 of this year, in a letter to 
the President, I summarized as follows the 
importance of hospital construction and 
renovation in any program designed to fight 
unemployment through federally financed 
construction programs: 

First. Hospital construction and renova- 
tion would have a more rapid impact on the 
economy than would most other kinds of 
construction. Statewide and up-to-date 
hospital construction and renovation plans 
have been made in all the States. 

Second. At both the Federal and State 
level, administrative machinery is in exist- 
ence and has long been dealing with these 
matters. 

Third. If funds were available, many proj- 
ects could be quickly reviewed by existing 
public agencies and construction started in a 
very short period of time. 

Fourth. The need for hospital construction 
and renovation is widely spread throughout 
the United States. There is appreciable need 
for new construction in many of the rapidly 
expanding suburbs of our larger cities and 
still great unmet need in our smaller com- 
munities and rural areas. 

Fifth. Hospital construction and the in- 
stallation of hospital equipment requires 
more kinds of highly skilled personnel than 
does most other construction work. Con- 
sequently, a hospital construction program 
would have great impact on retaining highly 
skilled persons in their particular fields. In 
addition, hospital equipment requires the 
employment of highly skilled labor in its 
manufacture and has far-reaching effect on 
production plants and labor which generally 
would not participate in a public works pro- 
gram. 

Sixth. Renovation of hospital plants de- 
pends primarily on local contractors, local 
supplies, and local labor. Such a program 
would have immediate effect on the economy 
of local communities. 

I told the President that for these reasons 
I was convinced that a program of hospital 
construction and renovation would stimulate 
our national economy and thus would help 
counteract the recession. It could be under- 
taken through additional grants under the 
Hill-Burton Act, with appropriate adaptation 
in the method of distributing the funds, or 
much of it—especially the renovation of 
existing hospitals—could be carried out 
through loans carrying no interest or very 
low rate of interest. 

I believe the logic of these proposals is 
inescapable, and I intend to do everything 
in my power to bring about their adoption. 

As I look back over the years that I have 
represented my State of Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States, I find that one 
of the greatest rewards has been the friend- 
ships I have gained among those who have 
dedicated their lives to tending the sick, the 
lame and the halt. 

In conclusion, I would like to read to you 
three short paragraphs that were written 
some 30 years ago by Dr. Frederick Smith, 
who was at one time in charge of all hospi- 
tals in the Public Health Service. What he 
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wrote will, I am sure, describe the institu- 
tions in which each of you serve. I hope, 
and I believe, it will also describe the typical 
hospital of 100 years hence. 

“A hospital pays higher dividends in use- 
fulness than any other public building. A 
department, bureau, agency or court, post 
office or customhouse is open only a third 
of each 24 hours and is closed 52 Sundays 
and many holidays each year. A hospital is 
never closed. Its lights are an eternal fire 
on the altar of service. Its door is never 
locked; its windows never darkened. 

“When vacation grass grows lush on silent 
schoolhouse grounds the hospital knows no 
respite. While the cathedral drouses many 
days each week over empty pews, the hospital 
vibrates through every crowded moment with 
never-failing service to humanity. Through 
long hot summer days and nights, as in win- 
ter storm and autumn blast, the hospital 
carries on. In public disaster, when other 
enterprise is dazed and crippled, the hospital 
never fails. 

“The best that is in men and women is 
brought out in the crises that try the soul. 
In operating room and ward is forged, in the 
fire of sacrifice and renunciation, the char- 
acter that ennobles. Pious resignation, cour- 
age and generosity are here daily witnessed. 
To the hospital come both saint and sinner, 
the victim of wasting disease, of violence, or 
of his own vicious habits. Whether they 
march to the drums of war or the pipes of 
peace, the sick and maimed seek refuge where 
pain is eased and life held sacred and find 
there, true to hospital traditions, not only 
scientific efficiency, but tolerance, kindness 
and understanding sympathy.” 


Statement by Congresswoman Sullivan, 
Before House Agriculture Subcommit- 
tee Opening Hearings on Food Stamp 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, those 
Members of the House who know how 
long I have been working to enact a 
food stamp plan as an intelligent sub- 
stitute for the unsatisfactory surplus 
distribution program now in effect will 
understand my feeling of gratification 
in the fact that new hearings began on 
this subject today before the Consumer 
Study Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculure. 

I appreciate the courtesy of subcom- 
mittee chairman ANFuso in allowing me 
to appear as the opening witness at these 
hearings to discuss the provisions and 
the background of my bill, H. R. 949, 
which is the prototype for most of the 
food stamp bills now before the sub- 
committee. 

It may not be modest perhaps to say 
so- most Members in testifying before 
committees on their own bills usually in- 
sist they do not have pride of author- 
ship in the actual language of a par- 
ticular bill—but as I told the subcom- 
mittee, on the question of food stamp 
legislation, I have a very strong sense 
of personal pride for the work which 
went into the drafting of the original 
bill which I introduced in February 1954. 
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It was therefore with a great deal of 
pleasure this morning that I made my 
statement as the first witness at the 
hearings. My statement was as follows: 


A Foop Stamp Procram To OUTLAW HUNGER 
IN THE UNITED STATES—TESTIMONY BY CON- 
GRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MISSOURI, ON H. R. 949 BY Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, AND OTHER BILLS To ESTABLISH A 
Foop STAMP PROGRAM FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 
SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES TO 
NEEDY PERSONS—PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BEFORE THE CONSUMERS STUDY SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
APRIL 16, 1958 
Chairman Anruso and Members of the 

subcommittee: 

First, I want to express my appreciation to 
this subcommittee, and also to Chairman 
Cootey of the Committee on Agriculture, for 
arranging these hearings under circum- 
stances which lead me to be most opti- 
mistic about the prospects for action in the 
near future on a food stamp bill. As you 
know, I have been urging such a program for 
more than 4 years. Twice during that pe- 
riod—in both the 83d and 84th Congresses— 
hearings were conducted on this proposal by 
the Committee on Agriculture, but unfor- 
tunately nothing further happened on it in 
either Congress. I hope and trust that this 
time the hearings will be fruitful. 

In any event, as a result of the committee’s 
failure to act in previous years, I attempted 
the direct approach last year of seeking to 
amend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act by offering my food 
stamp bill as an amendment to it from the 
House floor. The bill we were considering 
dealt primarily with extending for another 
year the provisions of Public Law 480 having 
to do with disposal of surplus commodities 
abroad, but since Public Law 480 also con- 
tains provisions covering domestic donation 
of surpluses, my amendment was relevant, 
and, I think, advisable. 


RECESSION SUFFERING COULD HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED 

If my amendment had been accepted last 
year and made part of Public Law 480, I 
sincerely believe a lot fewer Americans would 
be suffering hunger today. I sincerely be- 
lieve our agricultural surplus disposal mess 
would have been corrected. I sincerely be- 
lieve the machinery which would have been 
established a year ago under that. amend- 
ment would by now be operating so effec- 
tively that it could have served as a valuable 
weapon in fighting this current recession, 

Although I lost the battle last year to 
write my food stamp plan into law through 
the means of an amendment from the House 
fioor to another bill, I feel my purpose was 
nevertheless accomplished in some measure 
at least by reason of these facts; 

First, many, if not most of the Members 
who voted against my amendment in the 
House last year insisted they were not voting 
against the proposal itself or against the idea 
of a food stamp plan but rather against hay- 
ing it incorporated in or tacked onto Public 
Law 480. They urged that the same proposal 
come before the House in the regular man- 
ner—that is, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I assume, therefore, 
we can count this time on the support of 
many of the same House Members who voted 
against the proposal last year when it was 
offered as an amendment to Public Law 480. 
So far, so good. 

Secondly, out of the fight which occurred 
over this idea on the House floor last year, 
I obtained the promise of Chairman CooLrey 
that the committee would take up the food 
stamp proposal separately this year and that 
he personally would support it. These hear- 
ings, then, and the action which I anticipate 
will stem from your hearings, represent to 
me the fulfillment of that promise of last 
year made during the heat of the House de- 
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bate on my amendment to the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. As 
you can readily understand, I am most grate- 
ful now for this followup. 


NEED FOR BETTER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM NOW 
OBVIOUS 


It is my intention today to discuss pri- 
marily the means of setting up and operat- 
ing a food stamp plan rather than the need 
for a better plan of distribution of our sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to our needy 
throughout the country. The question of 
need seemed to be the main issue in the 
previous hearings, in 1954 and 1955. Several 
Members of the committee on agriculture ex- 
pressed sincere doubt in those hearings 
about the need for a food stamp plan or 
the advisability of one. The Department of 
Agriculture witnesses who testified insisted 
it was completely unnecessary to adopt 
such a plan—that their program then in 
effect (and still in effect) met all of the 
needs of disposing of surplus food in a sat- 
isfactory manner to our needy citizens. 

That may still be the position of the De- 
partment’s policy makers. I assume it is. 
I have in my possession one of their recent 
official publications on surplus distribution, 
and it insists the present disposal and dis- 
tribution program for helping the needy is 
just jim-dandy and couldn’t be better. 

That has been their position all of these 
years during which I have been urging adop- 
tion of the food stamp plan. At least, no 
one could accuse the present leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture of being in- 
consistent; good or bad, any policy stays on 
and on and on. But I certainly do not have 
to point that out to a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission and the permission of the subcom- 
mittee, I am not going to waste your time 
or mine in discussing the Department's os- 
trich-like position on this issue. You will 
no doubt have witnesses from the Depart- 
ment appearing before you to give that side 
of it, and I would merely suggest that you 
ask if they still hold to the sentiment ex- 
pressed for them by Assistant Secretary 
McLain in 1956, after we wrote a food stamp 
plank into the 1956 Democratic platform to 
aid the needy, when he said, and I quote: 

“People like to buy their food. They don’t 
like to have it given to them. It’s an insult 
to offer an able-bodied person a handout.’ 

Mr. Chairman, who can argue intelligently 
with that kind of viewpoint? Food stamps 
are intended for hungry people, not chiselers 
and loafers. I think Assistant Secretary 
McLain has summed up the Department’s 
position on this whole issue concisely if not 
necessarily admirably. 


PRESENT PROGRAM A FRAUD ON NEEDY 


The reason you are holding these hear- 
ings is that you all know as well as I do that 
the present system for distributing surplus 
food to the needy is a monstrous fraud upon 
the needy and upon our cities and States 
participating in the chaotic and, to them, 
extremely costly program. 

In desperation over our great unemploy- 
ment, we in St. Louis have just recently 
come in under the existing program. While 
I was at home over the Easter recess, I made 
an on-the-spot investigation of how it is 
supposed to operate. I was heartsick. It is 
not our city’s fault. It is the whole blind 
concept behind the present disposal and 
distribution system. It is an organized sys- 
tem for dumping a few surplus items on our 
States and cities for warehousing and dis- 
tribution in a manner which inevitably re- 
minds one of Winston Churchill's famous 
phrase about so many owing so much to so 
few. In this instance, however, it is a case 
of so many getting so little for so much 
effort and expense. 

A warehouse depot in the center or out- 
skirts of a large city may be a simple method 
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of distribution from an engineering or logis- 
tics standpoint. But consider the case of 
a needy family sending someone across & 
major city by bus, or street car, or perhaps 
by foot, to pick up a heavy, bulky package 
of fiour, corn meal, dry skim milk, some 
cheese—intended to be enough for a family 
for perhaps a month—and dragging it home 
that long way when, under an intelligent sys- 
tem of distribution, these things—and a 
whole lot more—could easily be made avail- 
able in the corner grocery in exchange for a 
stamp or stamps which came regularly in the 
mail along with say, the public assistance 
eheck. The cost of the present, haphazard, 
ineffectual program, meanwhile, is out of all 
proportion to its benefits and is burden- 
some to the point of no return to our States 
and cities. 


WHY LEGISLATION MUST BE ENACTED 


Our job is to overcome the stubborn inertia 
and resistance of Mr. Benson's team and force 
them to use the admitted talents of operat- 
ing people in the Department to install the 
Kind of program which can work and which 
can do some real good. I mean good for 
the needy and good, too, for the farmer— 
particularly the small farmer who gets no 
help at all out of the present hit-and-miss 
program of dumping surpluses. 

Of course, no legislation is needed to install 
a food-stamp plan. We know that. The 
same broad, general legislative authority 
which enabled President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt 20 years or so ago to establish a very 
elaborate food-stamp program in depression 
days—a program much more elaborate and 
complex than the one I am now proposing— 
that same broad legislative authority, I re- 
peat, is still on the books and still available 
to Mr. Benson if he wants to use it. He 
doesn’t want to use it. He refuses to use it. 

Then why pass the kind of bill I urge? 
The answer is that Mr. Benson and his De- 
partment leadership take the position that, 
if Congress wants a food-stamp plan, it must 
enact one directing the Department to oper- 
ate it and they will then put it into effect; 
but without such a specific legislative direc- 
tive declaring they should do it, they just 
won't do it. Therefore, it is up to us to 
build a hot fire under the Department of 
Agriculture. Our economic situation is 
much too serious to permit further passing 
of the buck from Congress to Agriculture 
and from Agriculture back to Congress. The 
challenge has been drawn for us to force 
Mr. Benson to act—in effect he dares us to 
do so, 

So, let us then get on with it. 

HISTORY OF H, R. 949 

The mechanics for such a program are out- 
lined in the various bills now before you. 
May I briefly give you the history of my own 
bill—H. R. 949—which is the prototype for 
most of those now before you for considera- 
tion. 

Late in 1953 and early in 1954, when we 
were already in a recession, even though the 
Government reports and statistics on unem- 
ployment hadn’t confirmed it yet, I became 
deeply concerned by the accounts of under- 
nourishment among many schoolchildren 
and others in St. Louis at about the same 
time the main concern on agricultural mat- 
ters here in Washington seemed to be the 
unmanageable surpluses of food. The more 
I thought about this contradiction, the more 
indignant I became. 

I was rapidly getting to the position where 
I wanted to vote against every single farm 
aid proposal to come before the Congress. 
Of course I did not do that. My research 
into the problem showed me that conditions 
which ruin the farmer, and particularly the 
small farmer, do not help the consumer a 
bit, and actually hurt our workers in every 
industry. Consequently, I have remained on 
the side of helping agriculture to combat 
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disastrously low farm prices and high farm 
costs. 


But I felt there had to be a solution to this 
glaring contradiction of hunger and amid 
such plenty, of children going to bed without 
supper while Government warehouses were 
bulging to the bursting point with the ac- 
cumulating surpluses of our farms acquired 
under the price support and other surplus 
removal programs. 

Several States with large numbers of un- 
employed coal miners, notably Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, had begun to seek some 
of the surplus food for free distribution in 
mining areas. There was not too much 
available in usable form—flour and other 
items were shipped into the States in bulk 
and had to be repackaged and it was an 
expensive and far from satisfactory program. 

I knew from many conversations with 
Congresswoman Kes and with the late Con- 
gresswoman Buchanan and other Members 
from these areas, the problems they were 
having in distributing even these few items. 
Obviously, there had to be a better solution, 
just as there has to be one now when, with 
only moderate changes, we are still conduct- 
ing much the same kind of surplus disposal 
operation as in early 1954. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN OF THIRTIES HELPED FARMERS 
AND LOW-INCOME CONSUMERS 


Consequently, I thought of the food stamp 
idea and drafted my first bill on it which 
I introduced in February 1954. Of course 
the idea itself was not original; as I men- 
tioned earlier, we had a very elaborate food- 
stamp program in effect in the late thirties 
when perhaps a third of our people were 
living under economic conditions which 
made them eligible for this type of program. 

It was a program tremendous in scope. 
It included all types of food in surplus— 
fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs, citrus, meat, 
milk, even—I understand—fresh strawber- 
ries during one period when they were in 
surplus. The food-stamp program in effect 
prior to World War II helped to supplement 
the diets of millions of Americans of low 
income and was a valuable contribution 
toward our Nation’s economic recovery as 
well, benefiting farmers in every part of the 
country. After World War II began, how- 
ever, and everyone who could work even 
part time could readily find employment, 
the need for the program became less urgent. 
And the surpluses themselyes, of course, 
rapidly disappeared under the unprecedented 
food needs of global war. 

New Deal ideas of the thirties which 
proved so effective under conditions then in 
effect do not necessarily provide a sure guide 
as to the policies we should follow today 
under altogether different circumstances. 
But the thing which made the New Deal 
so dramatically successful in so many ways 
in meeting such terribly serious problems 
was a spirit of imagination and pioneering 
in Government policy. New ideas were not 
discarded merely because they were new. 
Many of those new ideas, as we know, filled 
basic needs so effectively that we are all 
united today in approving them as perma- 
nent reforms in our national life. And time 
after time, we find now that ideas tried 
even temporarily in those days have new 
applicability today, but usually with neces- 
sary modifications. The food-stamp plan is 
such an idea. 


SIMPLE, NATIONWIDE PROGRAM NEEDED 

My bill grew out of a conviction that we 
do not normally need the kind of elaborate 
program which was successful in the thirties 
as we gradually pulled out of the worst de- 
pression in history. Instead, I felt a simple 
program could be worked out covering auto- 
matically all of those in every county of 
every State on any form of public assistance, 
plus those jobless who had no income but 
were ineligible for relief because of legal 
technicalities of one sort or another in many 
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Jurisdictions. During normal times, the 
latter group would be relatively small. In 
late 1954, however, and at present, it is a 
very large group and the families in that 
group are in desperate circumstances. Pub- 
lic assistance is denied them; the private 
charities are broke from trying to help too 
many with too little; and this is the trag- 
edy of the industrial areas of our country. 

If we had set up a program before this, 
intended to provide additional nourishing 
food for those on public assistance and the 
relatively few other families which would 
qualify in normal times, that machinery, as 
I said, would have been available to us now 
to help meet this overwhelming problem of 
hunger amidst plenty. 


NEED EXISTS EVEN IN PROSPEROUS TIMES 


But I want to emphasize a very important 
aspect of this problem of helping the needy 
with supplementary food through a food 
stamp plan. Right now, we have vast un- 
employment. But in good times as well as 
bad—in boom as well as recession—we have 
at least 6 million persons as a minimum who 
are not getting sufficient quantities of the 
right kind of food for decent minimum nour- 
ishment. In recession, the number soars, 
but there is this probably irreducible mini- 
mum of about 6 million who are on various 
forms of public assistance, the disabled, the 
aged indigent, the families which qualify for 
aid to dependent children, and so on. 

And at the same time we have these vast 
stores of surplus agricultural commodities— 
expensive to store, expensive even to give 
away abroad. 

I have no intention of attacking the idea 
of sharing our surplus with less fortunate 
nations, or of donating vast quantities di- 
rectly and through CARE to our church or- 
ganizations to help feed the hungry overseas. 
Our surpluses can be effective instruments in 
the search for world peace. A hungry child 
anywhere in the world is a charge on our 
conscience when we enjoy so much. 

But to look at our surpluses only from 
the standpoint of helping people abroad— 
or only from the standpoint of getting the 
surpluses out of the country for fear they 
might depress farm prices here—is too short- 
sighted a view. 

Why not make it possible for our own 
needy, too, to share on an intelligent effi- 
cient, effective, regular basis in these vast 
surpluses? Certainly we can continue to 
send much of it abroad—and even continue 
to pay the ocean freight where that appears 
desirable. But we can also afford, and must 
afford, to show at least equal effort and equal 
concern in getting surplus food to those any- 
where in our country who, through no fault 
of their own, are unable to afford a decent 
minimum diet. The number of such Ameri- 
cans is tragically high today because of the 
recession. But even in good times it is high— ` 
that fact must be kept in mind. 

MECHANICS OF A FOOD STAMP PLAN 

The Subcommittee can, if it chooses, find 
a bewildering variety of means and methods 
for setting up an elaborate program, but it 
seems to me that the simpler the program 
the better it will work. It does not have to 
be complex. It does not have to anticipate 
every significant operating problem and write 
the answer into law. The Department of 
Agriculture has experts who, if given the 
green light, can do an outstanding job of 
carrying out this idea. 

My bill has, I feel, the virtue of simplicity. 
It is customary, or at least common, for 
Members in testifying before committees on 
their own bills to insist they have no pride 
of authorship and are not wedded to any 
particular approach in solying a problem 
through legislation. In this instance, I have 
to admit to pride of authorship—the bill was 
drafted only after long study and weighing 
of alternatives. I am pleased that it has 
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been introduced by quite a number of Mem- 
bers in this and g Congressses. 

It provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture decide each month what foods are in 
surplus and what quantities of them are 
available for distribution through his De- 
partment as a result of acquisitions under 
the various price support and purchase pro- 
grams, He then issues an appropriate stamp 
for each such item and the stamps go to the 
provably needy—to all those on any form of 
public assistance; and to all families certi- 
fied by State or local welfare agencies as re- 
quiring welfare assistance but not eligible for 
it because of legal technicalities. 

This is the framework of.a workable plan. 
The stamps would be redeemable in such 
places and under such regulations as the 
Secretary shall determine—but fundamental- 
ly the idea is to have them redeemed in the 
regular stores. It will be noted that my bill 
does not actually require that; it is up to 
the Secretary. The reason is this: if, in a 
particular area, the stores refuse to go along 
with this plan for any reason, the needy 
would not be foreclosed from this help. I 
don’t want to see a narrow restriction writ- 
ten into law which might in some way boom- 
erang to stymie the program. There is no 
doubt the stores would be the most logical 
place for distribution of these surplus items 
in a manner sufficiently profitable to them to 
at least cover all of their costs. I assume the 
Secretary would follow through in that man- 
ner. But I wouldn’t like to see the program 
enacted on so narrow & basis that the stores 
could veto it in a particular area and prevent 
extra food coming in to the needy. 


BROADENING SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


H. R. 949, in addition to setting up the 
basic eligibility standards for food stamp re- 
cipients, calls upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to consult together and advise Congress in 
six months on the advisability of extend- 
ing the program’s scope to additional 
groups; for instance, to those on unemploy- 
ment compensation, old age and survivors 
insurance, etc. Some bills which have been 
introduced as modifications of my bill 
would inelude such groups at the very begin- 
ning. I had a reason for leaving them out 
of the initial program, and not because I 
am not aware that many such persons do 
need extra help. 

But my feeling was this: A corporation 
president can be fired after a proxy battle 
and be eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation, or go on social security. But he is 
not necessarily a needy person. To put him 
down on the list automatically for food 
stamps would make a farce and a mockery 
out of the whole program. We would hear 
about this or that retired tycoon driving to 
the store in his Cadillac, or pulling up to 
the wharf in his cabin cruiser, to get his food 
stamps exchanged for some free food. How 
that would set tongues wagging! Our pro- 
gram would be discredited at the very start. 

We know—there is no doubt about it— 
that every person on public assistance of any 
kind is a needy person (or a chiseler in- 
viting prosecution). We know that in all of 
our cities and in rural areas, too, there are 
many, many persons not eligible for public 
assistance but in real and desperate need. 
Those are the ones who deserve this help the 
most. Those are the ones to reach immedi- 
ately in any program of this kind. 

But if the Secretaries of the three Cabinet 
Departments I cited can come forward later 
with a sensible program for extending this 
kind of help to additional categories of citi- 
zens deemed to need this help, and if reason- 
able standards can then be worked out to 
cover them, the can be quickly ex- 
panded to include them, too. As a matter of 
fact, many families now on social security 
would already qualify under my bill for 
immediate inclusion, 
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WHAT FOODS CAN BE INCLUDED 

As a subcommittee on the committee on 
agriculture, you are undoubtedly interested 
in knowing not only how this pr can 
help the needy but also how it can help the 
average farmer. 

May I say that I am aware of the fact that 
distributing some corn meal and wheat fiour 

d dry skim milk and an occasional pound 
of butter or block of cheese to our needy 
does not by any means solve the problem of 
farm depression. The basic price support 
commodities which pile up and accumulate 
under the support programs do not lend 
themselves too well to the task of rounding 
out the diets of the poor, because a family 
can use efficiently and beneficially only a 
certain amount of wheat flour and corn meal 
and so on without having a very lopsided 
diet and thus an unhealthy one. But why 
must a food stamp program be restricted 
only to some of the storable price support 
commodities? 

The average farmer in a year’s time grows 
a variety of crops which take turns being 
in surplus. Often, the more he grows of a 
desirable fruit or vegetable, the less he 
makes. You members of this subcommittee 
know that better than I. 

The fact is, however, that we have on the 
statute books now a provision, timidly and 
only partly used by Mr. Benson, for Govern- 
ment purchase of various perishables (fruits, 
meat, vegetables, etc.) when surpluses get to 
the point of seriously depressing farm in- 
come. As you know, 30 percent of our cus- 
toms receipts are supposed to be used for 
this purpose, under section 32 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1935. This comes to more than 
$200 million a year. In addition, the Depart- 
ment can carry over from 1 year to the next 
up to $300 million of unused section 32 funds 
to be used when the Secretary sees fit. 

SECTION 32 FUNDS 

Mr. Benson has not seen fit to make much 
use of his section 32 funds. Because he has 
been carrying over from year to year the 
full $300 million permitted by law, he for- 
feits back to the Treasury each year any 
money he does not use out of current section 
32 income. This year, he plans to let $65 
million of this money go unused for remov- 
ing surplus perishables. Next year, he plans 
to forfeit $78 million out of the $230 million 
he expects to receive from customs receipts. 

He could, as we know, use more than $500 
million of this money in the next 12 months 
to aid the small farmer by buying up per- 
ishables in surplus, to use them in the 
school-lunch program and to aid the needy. 
A food-stamp program would perhaps give 
him more incentive to make wider use of the 
funds and authority he already has to help 
the small farmer, since there would be a 
ready-made market for these perishables— 
our needy families. If we had a national 
food-stamp plan in operation, public atten- 
tion would so center on the paucity of the 
items now being distributed that Mr. Ben- 
son—even Mr. Benson—might be stimulated 
by public opinion into providing a more 
rounded variety of foods for stamp redemp- 
tion. 

I think that would be a much more in- 
telligent manner of helping to meet the farm 
problem than a multi-million-dollar Soil 
Bank plan for curtailing production—partic- 
ularly when so many Americans are not 
getting enough to eat. 

I am not arguing for purchase of arti- 
chokes or strawberries out of season to give 
away free to the needy. But what's wrong 
with an occasional Texas grapefruit going 
to a needy family when the grapefruit har- 
vest is big and the farm price low? Why 
not some fresh peas or asparagus or corn 
or tomatoes or apples to help provide a 
decent diet for an undernourished family 
if those perishables are just rotting in the 
fields or selling at disastrously low whole- 
sale prices on the farm? Why not fresh 
whole milk, rather than just dry skim milk? 
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CONSUMERS DON'T BENEFIT FROM LOW FARM 
PRICES 

We in this room know that low prices on 
the farm don’t mean low prices to the con- 
sumer. Not usually. Not in recent years, 
in any event. As farm prices sink, consumer 
prices continue to soar. It is a tragic situ- 
ation both for our farmers and for our low- 
income consumers. 

So let it not be said that this idea for 
greater use of section 32 funds to help feed 
the needy as part of a food stamp plan is 
intended to raise prices to consumers, or 
would have that effect. I am sure it would 
not. But it would help the small farmer 
and it would also help our needy. And it’s 
about time we did a little more of both 
things. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to impose on 
your time by reading a lot of statistics but 
I have developed a set of facts on the 
number of public assistance cases in each 
State as compared with the number now 
getting dribs and drabs of this surplus food. 
The figures are startling. I will supply 
them for the record. They show in many 
States that while as many as several hundred 
thousand may be on public assistance, a 
mere handful comparatively gets any of this 
free food now. It is an eye-opener as to the 
lack of effectiveness of this present program. 
And most of the people who are the human 
beings behind these statistics go to bed 
hungry at night, and go hungrily through 
the day almost each day. (The statistical 
report referred to appears at the end of this 
statement as exhibit A.) 


A DISGRACE TO OUR COUNTRY 


Even the Communists in their complete 
disdain for human values would, I believe, 
be too smart to allow that sort of thing ta 
happen if they, instead of we, were the ones 
blessed with these abundances of food. 

Mr. Khrushchev says Russia will soon out- 
strip us not only in food production but in 
per capita consumption. We shall see about 
that. But at least they are trying to in- 
crease food production to provide their peo- 
ple with more food and better diets while 
here in this country, surrounded by the 
fantastic riches of our harvests, our national 
leadership can think only of the embarrass- 
ment to its political promises of these sur- 
piuses; and cannot understand how they can 
be used effectively and intelligently to out- 
law hunger here in the United States. In- 
stead, their goal is merely to curtail pro- 
duction. 

The fact is, we do have hunger in this 
country. It is not a myth; it exists. I have 
seen it in St. Louis. You have all seen it 
in your own districts. It is tragic. And it 
is absolutely unnecessary amidst such great 
blessings of abundance of food. 

Congress is not to blame. But Congress 
will merit blame if it does not face up to 
the problem. The problem is to force a re- 
luctant, unfeeling bureaucracy to move off 
dead center and get food to the hungry. 
Mr. Benson must stop apologizing for our 
abundance and instead be pushed into see- 
ing to it that more of it goes to those who 
need help, and need it desperately. 

GOD'S BLESSINGS DESECRATED 


I have said that a hungry child anywhere 
is a charge on our conscience. Mr, Chair- 
man, a hungry child here in America— 
hungry as a daily experience—going to bed 
night after night without feeling he has 
eaten a good meal—staying home from 
school because he hasn't the energy to 
study or learn because he hasn’t eaten 
enough to build energy—such a child repre- 
sents in our country more than a charge 
on our conscience. The existence of such 
a situation in this rich land is a shameful 
blot on our national honor—on our fiag. 
And, unfortunately for our ability to sleep 
at night, there are many, many such chil- 
dren today in our country. I would say 
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that several million American children ex- 
perience that gnawing feeling of not get- 
ting enough of the right foods because their 
families cannot provide them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perhaps emotional 
about this problem. I do not apologize for 
that. Hard, commonsense should have told 
us long ago we needed a better program for 
distributing our surpluses to our needy. But 
the need still goes unmet. I do not apolo- 
gize for being emotional about it now. 

Farm failures, ruinous surpluses, bulging 
warehouses, billions of Federal funds going 
for agricultural mustard plasters, but mil- 
lions of Americans still hungry. The abun- 
dance lavished upon us by a merciful God— 
abundance of food in a world where too 
many starve—this abundance is actually 
cursed by some who cannot see His pur- 
pose. Let us use this food as God in- 
tended—to feed those who hunger. Let us 
outlaw hunger—if not in the world, at least 
in our America. 

Exuisir A 
MOST PERSONS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE (77 PER- 

CENT) NOT RECEIVING SURPLUS FOOD UNDER 

PRESENT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE DIS- 

TRIBUTION PROGRAM 

Statistical tabulation compiled by Con- 
gresswoman LEONOR K, SULLIVAN, of Missouri, 
from reports of Department of Agriculture 
on surplus food distribution program and 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on estimated numbers of persons on 
various forms of public assistance. Reports 
from both departments cover similar De- 
cember-January period. 


Number | Esti- 
Number of mated 
of rsons total 
persons | receiving | number 
State or Territory f 


. — Columbia... 


16, 
33, 
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13,612 | 30.443 

250 49,985 
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108,315 | 229, 307 

7891| 101,21 

134,433 | 150,975 

246, 985 

3 650 

933.489 

309 6, 520 

1, 921 13, 124 

9,073 | 79, 283 

21, 541 38, 617 

144,626 | 452, 

A 170, 147 

580 16, 606 

9,515 | 277,636 

90,972 | 179, 137 

weal igor 53, 505 

158,267 | 282, 235 

362,699 | 235, 576 

5,257 | 35,128 

weed PE EE Ea 84, 805 

7,181 23.850 

6.601] 142.000 

23,229 | 3557, 910 

12, 297 299.889 

1, 674 14, 446 

. ae 1,979 

3,969 | 62, 566 

De SNS oe 131, 007 

167,611 | 50,808 | 105,017 

72.84 3,188| 92,934 

6,003 | 3,873 8, 142 

Total. , 063, 390 |1, 460, 530 6, 394, 975 
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Postal Service—Past, Present, and Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
by my distinguished colleague from Utah, 
Representative Henry ALDOUS DIXON, at 
the dedication of the Smithfield, Utah, 
Post Office on April 11, 1958. It is an 
interesting and concise history of postal 
service and the size to which our present 
postal system has grown. 

The address follows: 


It is a genuine pleasure to be here in 
Smithfield today and take part in the dedi- 
cation of your new post office. It is always 
stimulating to have the opportunity of being 
present when any significant development 
takes place in any one of our Utah commu- 
nities. It is a source of double satisfaction 
to be here in Cache County and address you 
fine people on this particular occasion. 

I am sure that you will agree that today 
your Post Office Department serves more of 
our people more intimately and more fre- 
quently than does any other branch of our 
Federal Government. Scarcely a working day 
goes by but what each and every citizen re- 
celves some service from it. The Post Office 
Department is indeed a sound servant and 
a fundamental part of our living democracy. 
Democracy and a free and uncensored postal 
service have grown and developed together— 
each dependent upon the other. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A postal system such as we know and take 
so much for granted is a relatively recent 
development in the history of man. It is 
true that the roots of such a service go 
back into antiquity, but until modern times 
effective postal services were only for the 
nobility or the very wealthy. 

However, men have communicated over dis- 
tances with each other for thousands of 
years. Signals or symbolic objects were used 
in the distant past to convey certain 
thoughts. A quiver of arrows as a declara- 
tion of war, a pipe as an offer of peace, a 
pillar of smoke to announce the appearance 
of a stranger are good examples of that type 
of communication. 

Our modern Post Office Department is sim- 
ply an organized distillation of men’s need 
to communicate, 

You may be surprised to know, however, 
that the famous lines of tribute to our post- 
men—‘Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed 
rounds”—was first written by the great 
Greek historian, Herodotus, in the 5th cen- 
tury before Christ. 

There are biblical references to a postal 
system in the book of Esther, and in Job 
there is a passage which states, “My days 
are swifter than post; they flee away.” 

The Romans built post roads so that the 
earriers could ride over a hundred miles 
daily, and the Aztec Indians of ancient Peru 
had a parcel-post system to distribute fresh 
fish among the villages. But these early be- 
ginnings were for the purpose of serving the 
state, and the heads of the state, and only 
through them serving the people. 

THE PUBLIC SYSTEM 

The first public postal system was estab- 
lished in 1516 and operated between Vienna 
and Berlin. A broader and more general 
public system, one that was really the be- 
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ginning of our type of postal service, was 


created by Charles II of England when he 


commanded the establishment of the famous 
London Penny Post, in the later part of the 


17th century. 


Here in America in 1672 New York’s Gov- 
ernor Lovelace created mail service between 
New York and Boston over the route known 
today as the Boston Post Route No. 1; and 
in 1683 William Penn established the Phila- 
delphia post office. Shortly before the 
French and Indian wars Benjamin Franklin 
became postmaster general for the North 
British Colonies in America. He later be- 
came the Postmaster General for all the 
colonies under the direction of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

From those small but significant begin- 
nings has developed the massive and efficient 
postal service we know today. 


SIZE OF THE AMERICAN POSTAL SERVICE 


It is difficult to conceive of the size of the 
American postal system of our time. It is 
just as difficult to fathom its value to our 
social and economic life. Let me quote some 
figures for you to help you visualize the 
Postal service in America in 1958. 

1. There are over 37,000 post offices 
throughout the country. 

2. The postal service sells more than 24 
billion stamps per year in spite of the fact 
that more than half of that mail is handled 
under permit by use of printed indicia. 

3. There are more than 32,000 rural car- 
riers traveling more than 1% million miles 
each working day—a distance equal to ap- 
proximately 4 round trips from the earth 
to the moon. 

4. Over 400,000 money orders are issued 
each day, and if they were piled one on top 
of the other (flat side to flat side) they 
would make a stack 1½ times as high as the 
Washington Monument. 

5. The Post Office Department employs 
more than one-half million people—more 
than any other Government agency except 
the Department of Defense. 

6. It operates more than 85,000 vehicles— 
the largest motor-vehicle fleet in the world. 

7. This year it will handle approximately 
61 billion pieces of mail. A volume equal to 
roughly one piece for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States every single 
day. Incidentally, that is nearly two-thirds 
of all the mail that will be handled this year 
in the entire world. The Chicago Post Office 
alone handles more mail than the entire 
nation of Canada. 

I am sure that you will agree that our 
postal service is a big business—and it is a 
growing business. I am told by postal of- 
ficials that the volume of mail has been in- 
creasing at about twice the rate of popu- 
lation growth. That means that by 1985 the 
postal service will probably be serving 200 
million Americans and handling more than 
100 billion pieces of mail annually. 

THE NEW PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower and Postmaster 
General Summerfield have embarked on a 
far-reaching program to modernize the 
postal service—an essential step because of 
the tremendous volume of mail and its as- 
tounding rate of growth. Because of World 
War II, the scarcity of building materials 
immediately thereafter, and because of the 
heavy drain on the Treasury of the United 
States in meeting the postwar defense 
needs of our Nation, the Congress has not 
appropriated any money for the bullding of 
new post offices since 1938. Since then the 
mail volume has more than doubled. It is 
little wonder then that many of our post 
offices are literally bursting at the seams. 

Under the President's and Postmaster 
General’s program, the building of new post 
Offices (like this one) bullt by private capital 
and leased to the Post Office Department on 
& monthly rental or a 10- or 15-year basis 
has been increasing rapidly. Postal officials 
inform me that now, nation-wide, contracts 
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are being let at a rate of two each day. I 
understand that this is the ninth new postal 
facility formally dedicated in Utah in the 
past thirteen months, 

Under a program recently suggested by the 
President (if adopted) 12,000 new postal fa- 
cilities will be built in this country during 
the next three years. Private capital is 
scheduled to supply more than 1½ billion 
dollars to construct them, and they will in 
turn be leased to the Post Office Department. 
Under the plan, increased postal rates should 
supply another one-half billion dollars to 
modernize and mechanize existing post office 
buildings throughout the country. The plan 
(if adopted) will, in my opinion, bolster the 
economy of the country and at the same 
time provide the kind of postal quarters 
our dedicated postal employees need to ren- 
der our people the kind of service to which 
they are entitled. 


POSTAGE RATES 


As most of you know, the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United 
States have each passed a bill to provide for 
an increase in postal rates. Increased postal 
rates are badly needed to make the Post Of- 
fice Department somewhere near self-sup- 
porting. The legislation to provide this 
needed increase is now in conference be- 
tween representatives of the House and Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 
The main difference between the House bill 
and the Senate bill is that the Senate mea- 
sure calls for a 5 cent first-class letter rate 
on nonlocal mail and a 4 cent rate on local 
letters. The House bill calls for a 4 cent 
rate on all first-class mail. If the Senate 
version of the 5 cent nonlocal letter rate 
prevails, the extra cent is earmarked for the 
next three years to modernize our postal 
plants. The extra cent on out-of-town mail 
will provide about $175 million each year. At 
the end of that time the 5 cent rate is to 
revert to 4 cents. 

While I am sure that no one wants to pay 
more for anything than is necessary, it is, I 
think, amazing that postal rates on first- 
class mail—the 3-cent rate—is the same as it 
was in 1932. Like most everything else, the 
cost of handling the mail has more than 
doubled since 1932. It seems only reasonable 
that rate increases for postage be enacted 
into law. 

Both the House and Senate versions of the 
postal rate increase bill call for reasonable 
advances in the cost of mailing second- and 
third-class matter as well as the letter rate 
increases. 

I think that we as American citizens need 
to face the unequivocal fact that the cost of 
handling the mail must be paid in one way or 
another. There are apparently three alter- 
natives: (1) increase the rates; (2) charge 
the deficit to the taxpayer; or (3) borrow the 
money from future generations. 

According to figures supplied to me by the 
Post Office Department, the 5- and 4-cents 
letter rate would cost the average American 
family about 20 cents per month or $2.40 a 
year additional for postage expense. At the 
same time it costs that family about $7 per 
year to pay its share of the postal deficit 
through taxation. This is because most of 
the mail is business mail. I do not see why 
the average family should subsidize big busi- 
ness through the maintenance of unreason- 
ably low postage rates. You might be inter- 
ested to know that in Western Europe the 
average letter postage rate is about 50 per- 
cent higher than ours, and their postal em- 
ployees are paid only about one-third as 
much as we pay ours, 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion I want to congratulate Post- 
master Hillyard and the people here in 
Smithfield on their new post office. I think 
that it is a genuine asset to your community. 
I only wish that more of our cities and towns 
had facilities as nice and as adequate. 
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I believe that the American people want 
good postal service. I believe it is essential 
to the welfare of our people and our Nation 
that they have it, and so long as I am & 
Member of Congress I shall endeavor to see 
that they get it. 

Again my congratulations to you on this 
splendid occasion—the dedication of the new 
Smithfield Post Office. 


Secretary Seaton Commended by Conser- 
vationists as a Man of Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in ad- 
ministering the public lands, the miner- 
als, the wildlife, national parks, and oth- 
er great natural resources entrusted by 
the American people to the care of the 
Department of the Interior, Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton has consistently demon- 
strated courage and devotion to the pub- 
lic interest. In an unusual tribute, the 
delegates to the 22d annual convention 
of the National Wildlife Federation, held 
in St. Louis February 28-March 1 and 2, 
1958, adopted a resolution commending 
Mr. Seaton for a series of significant ac- 
tions. The text of the resolution 
follows: 

Be it resolved, That the National Wildlife 
Federation commends and applauds Secre- 
tary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton upon 
several important actions taken in recent 
months for the benefit and protection of 
natural resources in the United States and 
Alaska, to wit: 

1. New and protective regulations signed 
January 11, 1958, restricting and controlling 
oil and gas leasing and mineral development 
on the National Wildlife refuges and game 
ranges in order to protect the wildlife values. 

2. An Executive order signed December 24, 
1957, providing for the diversion of fresh 
water from the Colorado River to restore the 
Topock Marsh and maintain the Havasu Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge as an important wa- 
terfowl-management unit in the Pacific fly- 
way. 

3. A preliminary order signed November 
19, 1957, taking the initial steps toward with- 
drawal and establishment of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range in northeastern Alaska. 

4. Recommendation of legislation to pro- 
vide for Federal acquisition of the Klamath 
Indian Marsh as a National Wildlife Refuge 
and for Federal acquisition or disposal of the 
Klamath Indian Forest in a manner to as- 
sure sustained yield management. 

5. His unqualified declaration made before 
this convention that he will render in the 
immediate future a decision upon the vexing 
problems relating to National wildlife ref- 
uges and waterfowl management in the Up- 
per Klamath Basin of Oregon and California. 


Mr. Speaker, it should be noted here 
that with respect to point No. 5 in the 
above resolution, Mr. Seaton has again 
shown he is a man of action and a man 
of his word. He recently announced his 
decision in this vexing and long-unsolved 
controversy. The existing waterfowl 
refuge lands in the Upper Klamath Ba- 
sin will be held intact for conservation 
purposes until or unless substitute wild- 
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fowl habitat along the flyway has been 
provided. Legislation is being prepared 
to back up this decision and safeguard 
the waterfowl resources of the Pacific 
flyway. 

Mr. Seaton made a speech at the 
opening session of the National Wildlife 
Federation convention which sounded a 
realistic and forward-looking keynote 
not only for the federation’s meeting 
but for the 23d North American Wildlife 
Conference which followed immediately 
in the same city. His address, described 
in the federation’s news bulletin as “bris- 
tling with specifics,” follows. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I commend it to 
the study of my colleagues. 

Mn. SEATON’s ADDRESS 

Mr. Swift and gentlemen: As you may 
have noticed, I paid rather close attention 
to those generous remarks which my old 
friend Ernie Swift made about me, and I 
suppose that I would be a whole lot less 
than honest if I didn’t tell you that I en- 
joyed every word he said. The only dif- 
ficulty, I think, is that because he is a 
friend and a fellow worker in this conserva- 
tion cause, he perhaps gilded the lily a little 
too much. Of course, you understand I do 
not say that as any criticism of him. I sim- 
ply say that out of common honesty and 
candor. 

I understand that the annual Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit meeting was 
temporarily adjourned this morning so the 
people in attendance could come here, and, 
of course, I am particularly thankful.. What 
the final reaction will be to the decision 
that they should come listen to this speech 
remains to be seen, of course, but then I am 
also told that this program is now 22 years 
old and that in that time more than 2,700 
students have been graduated. I think you 
will all agree with me that this is a very 
considerable and worthwhile accomplish- 
ment, 

I thought I would talk to you today about 
some matters with which some of you are 
certainly much better acquainted than I, 
Nevertheless, I think we ought to talk about 
those matters for a few minutes, not only 
to get them on the record, but also to make 
certain that we understand one another. 

Back in 1903, at Stanford University, 
Theodore Roosevelt, speaking on the subject 
of natural resources, exhorted the Nation 
“To leave to future generations the heritage 
unimpaired and, if possible, even improved.” 

It seems to me this clarion call sounded 
by President Roosevelt continues to echo in 
our own day and that it is a call which all 
Americans, regardless of their business or 
profession, would do well to heed. 

In the 50 intervening years since that 
speech I think it is a fair statement to say 
that conservation practices, by private citi- 
zens, State agencies and the Federal Goy- 
ernment, have greatly increased. Moreover, 
I think it is admitted that today there is 
unprecedented citizen interest in the man- 
agement of this Nation’s natural resources, 
particularly those under Federal jurisdiction. 
Now, only with such public interest, under- 
standing and action can we ever hope for 
effective legislative and administrative re- 
sults. 

Here I would like to point out that organi- 
zations such as yours have long recognized 
that fact. To you and to them is rightfully 
due a major share of the credit for the prog- 
ress made thus far in the proper husbanding 
of our natural resources in America, 

Then, if you don’t mind, I should also like 
to make a personal observation. As Secre- 
tary of the Interior, I owe much to all of 
you. Many times your representatives have 
spent long hours with me discussing difi- 
cult and complex problems, benefiting me 
with information and counsel. Time and 
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again members of local units of your organi- 
zation and others have written or spoken to 
me their opinions and their suggestions. 

Let me assure you here and now with com- 
plete sincerity that I am aware of that debt 
of gratitude and conscious of my responsi- 
bility because you have been so cooperative 
with me. 

Now, we know that there are a multitude 
of major Federal laws, old and new, which 
today govern the use of publicly owned re- 
sources and that many of those laws are 
complex. Sections of some of them appear 
to collide with sections of others. Neverthe- 
less, they do set the framework within which 
the officials of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment must act. 

You know, in trying to make right and 
proper decisions within the framework of 
those laws, I sometimes recall to mind a 
famous cartoon character of some years ago. 
Many people in this room, I am sure, will 
remember him. His name was Skippy, drawn 
by a British cartoonist who died a few 
years ago. 

I am thinking of a cartoon which appeared 
one Christmas Eve. It showed little Skippy 
about age 8, in his night clothes, down on 
his knees by his bed making his prayers. 
This is what he said: “Dear God, please make 
me a good boy.” Then he thought, and I 
think with all reverence added, “But God, 
please don't make me too good a boy be- 
cause you know better than anybody else 
what an awful tough neighborhood this is.” 

Sometimes when people with conflicting 
opinions gather in my office and the time 
for decision arrives, I must confess to you 
that I think a little bit about Skippy and his 
prayer. Nevertheless, in spite of all the dif- 
ficulties, these laws, taken together are, I be- 
lieve, inspiring evidence of a people’s deter- 
mination to deal as prudently and wisely as 
they can with the bounty that nature has 
conferred upon them. On that fact, I am 
sure all of us can agree. 

Now then, what are some of these laws? 
Well, for public lands, we have major legis- 
lation dating from 1801; for the water we 
have similar legislation dating from the 
Reclamation Act of 1902; for minerals we 
have the basic mining law of 1872 and its 
successors; for timber we have the Forest 
Reservation Act of 1891 and subsequent 
amendments; for grazing we have the Taylor 
Grazing Act of 1934. 

The development of our unparalleled na- 
tional park system has taken place under a 
variety of general laws which date back to 
1906. I think that a major victory of this 
area certainly was the launching, in 1956, 
of the Eisenhower administration’s program 
to improve the national park system of this 
country. That program is widely and com- 
monly known as Mission 66. 

Major legislation for fish and wildlife is, 
as you know, relatively recent. It includes 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918; the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929; 
the all-important 1934 Duck Stamp Act; the 
1934 Coordination Act, with its later amend- 
ment of 1946; the Pittman-Robertson Act of 
1937; and finally the Dingell-Johnson Act of 
1950. è 

These measures, I remind you, came into 
being largely through the efforts of many 
of you. 

Similar efforts received a long-due, if not 
overdue, reward in 1956, when the Fish and 
Wildlife Act was passed by the Congress. 
With the passing of that act, we were able 
to create, in the Department of the Interior, 
the office of Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife. 

Through the cooperation of many people 
in and out of the Government, of both politi- 
cal parties, this historic forward step was 
taken. 

Now, then, despite the progress that has 
been made, I believe this Nation’s national- 
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resources program could still be better bal- 
anced. Administratively, we are making 
every effort in our national planning to pro- 
tect fish and wildlife, recreation, and associ- 
ated values. Nevertheless, if these are to 
receive full and appropriate protection, they 
must have appropriate additional recognition 
in Federal law. Of that, I am, personally, 
deeply convinced. 

I will say to you here and now that as 
Secretary of the Interior I shall continue to 
do everything possible to further the enact- 
ment of such legislation in the Congress, 

Now, for a moment, if you please, let’s con- 
sider the real and justiflable need for such 
legislation. 

The demands on our recreational and wild- 
life resources are growing with incredible in- 
tensity. Cities, roadways, and industrial 
plants, for example, are devouring land in 
America at an annual rate of almost a mil- 
lion acres, and that, I do not think I need to 
remind you, is an area larger than the State 
of Rhode Island itself. 

Moreover, our country’s population is grow- 
ing at a fantastic rate, and by 1968 it may 
well be that we will number 200 million 
people. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing awareness 
in America, again fostered to a major degree 
by you people and your associates in the con- 
servation movement, that we simply have got 
to get on with the job of getting ready for 
tomorrow and a whole series of tomorrows. 

As a matter of fact, in the past few years 
the Nation has accomplished much to meet 
the challenges posed by such trends. Since 
1953, the Government has added almost 
50,000 acres to its Federal wildlife refuges, 
not enough, no, but plenty if you consider 
some of the opposition that has been reg- 
istered to putting a single acre more in 
wildlife refuges. 

In the current fiscal year, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is investing nearly 
$57 million in sports fisheries and wildlife 
programs. That $57 million is almost 60 
percent more than the corresponding 
amount for the fiscal year 1953, and yet I 
confess that there is much, much more to 
be done in that area. 

In the past 2 years alone, the Depart- 
ment has had nearly a 5-fold increase in its 
investment in river basin studies. One of 
our immediate problems in that area is the 
proposal to erect a dam at the Nez Perce 
site in Idaho on the Snake River just be- 
low its confluence with the Salmon. Unless 
there is conclusive evidence that such a 
structure would not do irreparable damage 
to the anadromous fish runs up the Salmon 
River, I must oppose it. 

The Pittman-Robertson and Dingell- 
Johnson funds are now providing $2114 mil- 
lion to States for sports fisheries and wild- 
life programs. Perhaps this is not enough 
yet, but it is the largest annual amount in 
our history. In the Havasu Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge in Arizona, water is now 
being diverted from the Colorado River into 
the Topock Marsh. This, as you know, 
will end stagnation due to Federal dredg- 
ing operations which began in 1949, This 
action is helping to restore that area to its 
former excellence as a winter ground for 
migratory waterfowl. 

The Department of the Interior and the 
Department of the Army last year reached 
an ‘agreement acceptable generally to con- 
servationists by which a buffer strip was 
made available to Fort Sill in the southern 
part of the Wichita Wildlife Refuge. That 
agreement eliminated a serious threat to the 
refuge and its intended purposes, and I say 
now to you that the Department of the In- 
terior has no intention whatever of reducing 
the effectiveness of this outstanding wildlife 
area by opening more of its acreage to mili- 
tary use. I might add further that my 
ability to maintain that position will be quite 
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& bit due to the cooperation I know I shall 
get from you and your associates. 

The Congress has recently passed the so- 
called military lands withdrawal bill, H. R. 
5538, which makes applicable on military 
lands the fishing and trapping and hunting 
laws of States and Territories in which they 
are located. This legislation also stipulates 
that no military withdrawal of more than 
5,000 acres can be made without specific 
consent of the Congress. 

As I am sure you know, the Department 
of the Interior has wholeheartedly supported 
this legislation. 

In case the word has not reached you to- 
day, I was called from Washington a couple 
of hours ago and told that the President 
had today signed that legislation. 

Well, I think that a fair summary is that 
much has been accomplished but that there 
is still much to do, 

It is time, for one thing, to make con- 
structive amendments to the Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act of 1946. In my opin- 
ion, that is a legislative must and the sooner 
it is done, the better. The Department of 
the Interior is now working with other 
Federal agencies on just such amendments, 
which, among other things, would legally 
require that greater consideration be given 
to fish and wildlife conservation in the 
planning of Federal water resource projects. 

In brief, the proposed amendments will 
go beyond the present legal protection 
against damage to fish and wildlife values. 
The amendments will actually require the 
enhancement of those values, and I am 
happy to report to you that we have made 
good progress toward getting an agreement 
with other Federal agencies. As soon as 
that job is done, in, I personally believe, 
a few days or weeks at the most, I shall at 
once submit proposals to the Congress and 
strongly urge their enactment. 

Second, we urgently need legislation to 
establish a national outdoor recreational re- 
source review commission. The administra- 
tion is enthusiastically supporting that pro- 
posal before the Congress. It will lay a base 
for application of recreational resource cri- 
terla to include wilderness and associate 
values in any comprehensive survey of this 
Nation’s lands. I say to you that the sooner 
that commission can get on with its job, 
the better for all of America, 

Because of the impending termination of 
Federal trusteeship over the lands of 
Klamath Indians, we need legislation which 
will continue the sustained-yield manage- 
ment of the forest, and preserve the marsh 
as a wildlife area. The administration has 
sponsored such legislation, and it is now 
before the Congress. The marsh, once pur- 
chased by the Department of the Interior, 
would become a wildlife refuge. The forest, 
kept intact, would continue in perpetuity to 
produce timber on a sustained-yield basis, to 
help prevent floods and to protect the migra- 
tory waterfowl and other wildlife which now 
find refuge within it. 

There came to my desk yesterday a recom- 
mendation for solution of the Klamath- 
Tule Lake problem. Because of its com- 
plexity, it has required intensive and sympa- 
thetic study by my staff and by the Assistant 
Secretary for Water and Power and also the 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. 
Upon my return, I shall resume work on this 
problem myself. We will make every effort 
to announce a decision within the next few 
weeks at the most. 

As a matter of fact, this subject came up 
for discussion informally in my room last 
night, and one of my good friends from out 
in that area pleaded with me to make this 
decision as soon as possible. In the course 


of that conversation, we got a little curious 
historically and discovered that the problem 
has been pending in the Department of the 
Interior since the days of Secretary Krug. 
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I don’t say say that as a criticism of one of 
my predecessors, of course, because it was 
pending there not only under him, but also 
under Secretary Chapman and Secretary Mc- 
Kay. This is just an example of how com- 
plex some of these problems are. 

Around the Department of the Interior 
we are determined not to let these things 
lie on the shelf. We will try to make de- 
cisions—right decisions—as soon as possible 
so that people will have a chance either to 
object or approve. 

Well, another thing we badly need is spe- 
cial legislation enacted in this session of the 
Congress to authorize metalliferous mining 
, by lease or permit only for the proper pro- 
tection of the proposed new Arctic Game 
Range. As you know, I have taken steps to 
set aside this 9-million acre area of North- 
east Alaska for the protection of grizzly and 
polar bears, Dall sheep, wolverines, caribou 
and migratory waterfowl. This single addi- 
tion to the Nation’s wildlife system will send 
the acreage of Federal wildlife lands soaring 
to a new record total. 

Informally, just last week I had a discus- 
sion with the Canadian Ambassador, and 
members of the Department of the Interior 
have had informal and exploratory conver- 
sations with members of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, hoping to work toward the day 
when the Canadians will find it proper and 
right to do on their side of the international 
boundary the same thing we have now 
done on our side. 

As you all know, what we must do above 
everything else is to make certain that noth- 
ing defeats the purposes of the new regula- 
tions which have been issued to govern oil 
and gas leasing on Federal wildlife lands. 
I am sure we are all together on that. 

‘These regulations provide that on Federal 
wildlife refuges there will be no leasing, ex- 
cept when Government oil reserves, in other 
words, oil belonging to the people of the 
United States, are threatened by drainage 
because of nearby drilling. On the game 
range lands of the United States, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service will together determine 
which areas should be recommended to be 
opened for leasing and drilling. Similar 
legislation will also apply to the Federal- 
State cooperative lands and the wildlife 
areas in Alaska. In any case, the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior must be ob- 
tained. I have not the slightest intention 
either of shirking my responsibilities or 
hiding my mistakes behind somebody else. 

Recently a Congressional question has been 
raised about the validity of this new de- 
partmental regulation of which I have been 
speaking. I have been informally told that 
hearings will be scheduled on that subject. 
Let me assure you here today that I stand 
ready to defend my action, both as to its 
legality and as to its contribution to the 
public good and, again, I must say that I 
shall need your help in that battle on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Finally, more than ever before, we need to 
continue to strengthen public support for 
all constructive conservation measures. The 
half century behind us is rich in legislative, 
administrative, and organizational achieve- 
ments in the fleld of Federal natural re- 
sources management, conservation, use, and 
development. Even so, as I indicated a few 
minutes ago, we must continue to forge 
ahead. So I propose to each of you today 
that each one of you launch a sort of a per- 
sonal mission 2,000, not for one resource, but 
for all of them. With the utmost diligence, 
let us continue to work together to assure 
that the latter part of this 20th century, as 
the first, will be an era of outstanding bril- 
liance and accomplishment for the cause for 
conservation in America. 
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Address by Hon. Karl E. Mundt, of 
South Dakota, Before Kansas Con- 
vention of Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16,1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
December 7 of last year, my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munot], delivered a 
speech before the young Republicans of 
my State, at Topeka, Kans. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT or SOUTH 
DAKOTA, BEFORE STATE YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION, TOPEKA, KANS., DECEMBER 7, 
1957 
Thank you very much indeed, BILL AVERY, 

for that very generous introduction. I’m 

mighty glad that you stopped when you did 

or I wouldn’t have recognized myself suf- 

ficiently to have gotten up at all. At least 

part of what you said is correct. I am a 

Member of the United States Senate. Be- 

yond that, you were on your own. 

But, former Governor Hall, Congressman 
Ed Rees, Congressman Bill Avery, and dis- 
tinguished guests at the head table, leaders 
of young Republicanism here in Congress 
and nationally, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the Republican persuasion, it’s good to be 
back in Kansas and good to be back here on 
another occasion of Kansas Republicanism. 

I remember very vividly my experiences a 
few years ago talking there on Kansas Day, 
the fine turnout of very hard working Re- 
publicans who attended that meeting, and 
it’s thrilling to stand here and see this great 
aggregation gathered together on a football 
Saturday, looking around for something to 
do to help save America. I'm just as much 
of a football fan as you are, and Tm glad 
that there aren’t many games left, although 
I am going to have some fun driving back 
north this afternoon listening to the Notre 
Dame-SMU game, I'm sure, and I suspect 
I like football for the same reasons you like 
it. 

I am delighted to see in this Republican 
company such a fine gathering of young 
women, such a fine gathering of Republican 
women of every age and of every era, because 
I have a prevailing conviction that the safety 
of this country is going to be protected ulti- 
mately by the sound judgment and the good 
sense and the hard work of the women of 
America who work in politics. I'm just glad 
to see so many of you here. 

You know, if I didn’t already know what 
wonderful folks Kansans are and what won- 
derful Republicans you are, I could sort of 
express myself, I suppose, by perverting a 
toast which I one time heard that goes some- 
thing like this: “It’s easy enough to smile, 
with a girl and a glass and a song. But the 
man worthwhile is the guy who can smile, 
when he’s brought the old woman along.” 
As far as I’m concerned, there isn’t an old 
woman in the crowd, you're all young. The 
poet said there is no such thing as an old 
or ugly woman. I think he’s exactly right. 
And I agree with another thing the poet 
said. The poet said that women are the 
masterpiece of the Creator, the edition is 
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unlimited, and no man should be without 
his copy. That adds it up pretty well. Like 
a lot of you, I agree that the Roosevelt boys 
tried to carry that to excess, however, in 
trying to accumulate a whole library. 

Kansas and South Dakota, you know, are 
a great deal alike in a great many ways and 
one of them is politically. I know your fine 
Republican Congressmen, I have worked with 
most of them in the House and in the Senate. 
I have worked long and hard and in team- 
work with your two fine and illustrious Sen- 
ators, FRANK CARLSON and ANDY SCHOEPPEL, 
two of the best Senators of the United States 
to work as a team and strike together, who 
are a credit to any State, and both of whom 
are doing a terrific job, and I know that 
Kansas and South Dakota are part of this 
great Republican Cherokee strip that starts 
at the Canadian line and runs down as far 
as Oklahoma and then stops. But here is a 
totem pole of freedom; here is a Republican 
Cherokee strip, and come good times or bad, 
we refuse to be bought or bribed or bullied. 
We're just too independent to sell out to the 
other side. 

I can remember in 1952 when I was 
as chairman of the speakers bureau for the 
Elsenhower-Nixon campaign, and a great 
Kansan was doing a terrific job managing 
the campaign, Wes Roberts. Wes and I made 
a minor wager as to whether Kansas or South 
Dakota would carry the greatest percentage 
of Republican victory forIke. We both knew 
Ike was going to win, we knew our States 
were going to come in right, but we made 
a minor wager, and I bet, of course, on South 
Dakota; he bet on Kansas, and we had to 
carry it out to the fifth decimal point in 
order to determine who won. It was that 
close. Im glad to tell you South Dakota 
won. But it was pretty close. And we've 
both slipped a little bit since then, I'm sorry 
to say. You've elected a Democratic Con- 
gressman, we've elected a Democratic Con- 
gressman; we've done a little better than you, 
we've kept a Republican governor, but we've 
both slipped a little. And believe me, we're 
going to both work hard together to pick up 
that slip come 1958. 

I thought I would ask and answer four 
questions in the course of my discussion 
about republicanism with you fine coworkers 
here this noon, and I've got enough notes 
here so Im going to try to remember to say 
something that I told the press I would say. 
But I want to talk to you pretty much from 
the heart and off the cuff. 

I want to ask and answer these four ques- 
tions: No. 1, what does it mean to be a 
Republican in 1957? No. 2, what are our 
current responsibilities as Republicans in 
1957? No. 3, what is our record? What’s the 
story that we have to tell? And No. 4, why 
should we win in 1958 and 1960? 

We're here as people interested in the busi- 
ness of good government. You're here be- 
cause you expect to do something to help 
bring about the kind of decisions that you 
want to have happen in 1958 and 1960. And 
I think its good on occasion for us to reflect 
a little bit as to what it means to be a 
Republican. Why are we Republicans? 
There is another party. Or, you could be an 
independent. Why are we Republicans? T 
think its a good mental exercise sometimes 
to take a sheet of paper and write down the 
reasons why we believe in the Republican 
cause. 

I had a most interesting discussion early 
in the campaign of 1952 with then Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, now the President of 
the United States. In the course of the 
conversation, I said to him, “Tell me, Ike, 
how do you happen to be a Republican?” 
He said, Let me tell you something. While 
I was in charge of NATO, and starting about 
in 1950, delegations started coming to Paris 
from both of the political parties urging me 
to run for President. I didn’t take any of 
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them very seriously for a while. I didn’t 
have any intention of becoming a politician. 
I was looking forward to retirement. But 
when they continued to come and continued 
to present arguments why they believed 
that there was a service I could render as 
President of the United States, or at least as 
a candidate for the President of the United 
States, I started giving it some serious re- 
fiection, and the first thing I had to do was 
this: I had to ask myself if I to be- 
come a candidate for President, on which 
party would I run? Because I had been in 
the military services so long, I had not been 
identified actively with the Republican 
Party or the Democratic Party, so I had to 
decide for myself, if I’m going to get inter- 
ested in this thing, obviously I'll either have 
to let my name be submitted as a Democrat 
or as a Republican. So I sat down in my 
office at NATO there in Paris with a sheet 
of paper and I wrote down on one side of 
the sheet of paper the Republican principles 
and the Republican personalities that I knew 
something about. On the other side I wrote 
Democrat, New Deal, or Fair Deal (or call it 
what you want) and listed the principles 
and the personalities of the other party that 
I knew.” And, Ike said, “I knew a lot of 
good people in both parties. I knew some- 
thing about what had been going on, be- 
cause I had been in and out of Washington 
in my official capacity a great many times. 
When I had put down the best analysis I 
could on those pieces of paper, I concluded 
that I felt more at home with Republicans; 
that I found myself in agreement with more 
things that Republicans stood for than I 
could agree with from the people on the 
other party. I believed that those Republi- 
can concepts, those principles, and those 

ities were better for America and 
the world than those on the other side. So 
I said to Mamie, ‘If by any chance I agree 
to run for President, it’s going to be as a 
Republican, because that’s the party in 
which I believe. That’s the party which 
holds the most hope for America.’ ” 

I kind of like that approach, because this 
business of deciding what party you belong 
to isn’t all black or all white. It isn’t just 
a matter of geographical environment or 
hereditary conviction. It’s a mental exer- 
cise and we can’t expect ourselves to be in 
100 percent agreement with every other Re- 
publican or with every concept and every 
principle and every policy that any Republi- 
can convention, State or National, may hap- 
pen to adopt. It’s a question of relativity. 
It’s a question of keeping things in their 
proper perspective. 

It’s a question of looking at the situation 
in balance, because we wouldn’t have just 
two parties in America of importance if each 
of us were going to follow the inclination of 
his own nose. We'd have a half a hundred 
parties, because Republicans disagree with 
each other on various aspects of the farm 
program, various aspects of foreign policy, 
various aspects as far as reciprocal trade 
treaties are concerned. Why not? We're 
Americans—we should be disagreeing. The 
question is, on balance, where are you the 
happiest? On balance, where do you feel 
the most comfortable? On balance, which 
set of principles, which set of people do you 
think are best for America? And I’m sure 
every man and woman in this room, if he 
would do that, or if she would do that, 
would come up, as Ike came up, with an 
honest answer to the effect that you feel 
more at home with Republicans. That there 
are more things that you believe in that are 
Republican and that you uphold. And that 
there are fewer things you agree with which 
are found on the other party's piece of paper 
or on the other political team, so you can't 
find yourself happy with a very great many 
of them. 

Let me suggest just a few. To me, what 
does it mean to be a Republican? Why am 
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I a Republican? In the first place, I think 
that Republicans are dedicated to individual 
freedom, just a little bit more than the 
other team. I'm not trying to say the other 
team believes in communism or tyranny or 
totalitarianism, but on balance, I think you 
can prove demonstratively the Republican 
Party believes more definitely in individual 
freedom than the other side. Take for exam- 
ple our attitude toward private property, 
toward private ownership. We just don't 
believe in national socialism. We don't be- 
lieve in communizing or socializing or na- 
tionalizing any of the great industries of 
this country. The other people do. Some- 
times they want to nationalize the doctors. 
Sometimes it’s the bankers. Presently it’s the 
private power companies. But they are al- 
ways trying to put the clammy hand of Wash- 
ington and of the Federal Government on 
some particular private ownership enter- 
prise in this country. As Republicans, we re- 
sist that. We believe in opportunity for the 
individual as against the other fellow be- 
lieving in opportunity for the state. So that 
helps make me a Republican, 

We believe in expanding individual op- 
portunities. We support the chance for a 
young man to get ahead. We believe in 
security, too, but we don't make that a fet- 
ish. We're not happy when everybody has 
the security of a cow in a barn or a hog in 
a pigpen. We're not happy when people 
have warmth, clothing, food, shelter, and 
nothing more. We're happy only when peo- 
ple have an opportunity to forge ahead as 
far as they can go respectably without in- 
terfering with the liberties or opportunities 
of other people. Our appeal is to the peo- 
ple. The other party appeals primarily to 
the politicians. I’m proud as a Republican 
to be living in an era when we haven't got 
a single big political boss working in the 
Republican Party. If you're talking about 
political machines, if you're talking about 
political bossism, you've got to talk about 
Hudson County in New Jersey; you've got to 
talk about Tammany Hall; you've got to talk 
about the Kelly-Nash machine and the peo- 
ple that ran and run Chicago; you've got to 
talk about what Crump did down in Mem- 
phis. The big politicians, the big political 
machines, are all Democratic in this coun- 
try. The Republican Party believes in the 
people, and we make our appeal to them. I 
think from Abe to Ike we have stayed pretty 
consistent in our concept by supporting the 
idea that the Federal Government should do 
only those things which need to be done and 
which the individual State and the individ- 
ual people cannot so well do, or cannot do 
at all, for themselves. So that also helps 
me be a Republican. That doesn’t mean 
that there aren't any Democrats who be- 
lieve in those things, but by and large on 
the record—this is as easy to prove mathe- 
matically as two times two equals four—you 
find more people, and you find more policies 
supporting individual opportunity when you 
talk about Republicans than you do when 
you talk about New Dealers or Fair Dealers. 
It is one of the characteristic qualities of 
Republicanism. 

Why else am Ia Republican? Republicans 
by and large believe a little bit more in con- 
stitutional Americanism than does the other 
party. I am not saying that the other party 
is un-American. I am not saying that they 
don’t believe in American concepts; but I 
am saying that on the historic record, the 
Republican records, the Republican person- 
alities, the Republican policies are more 
faithfully dedicated to our constitutional 
concepts than are those of the other party. 
Let me prove it to you. We believe, by and 
large, by the separation of powers, main- 
taining that constitutional concept of checks 
and balances. On the record, the other 
team, for 20 years, exalted and magni- 
fied and expanded the powers of the Execu- 
tive, and made a rubber stamp out of the 
American Congress. On the record, the 
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other side wanted to break down the inde- 
pendent stature of the Supreme Court and 
tried to pack it with political hacks. The 
Congress of the United States, with some 
fine help by Southern Democrats and with 
the leadership of Republicans, stopped that 
Supreme Court purge. 

We Republicans believe in decentraliza- 
tion of government. We don't believe in 
gathering up in the Capitol of our country 
all of the authority, all of the power, all of 
the economic prowess of the people. We be- 
lieve in keeping those great bastions of free- 
dom out in the hands of the people. The 
Republican Party, much more than the other 
party, believes in the most significant of the 
10 amendments called our Bill of Rights. 
We believe in the 10th amendment, the key- 
stone to the whole business. That one that 
says that those powers not specifically 
granted to the Federal Government shall be 
retained by the States and by the people. 
The 10th amendment is uniquely and exclu- 
sively an American contribution to the con- 
cept of self-government. There isn’t any 
other country in the world that has that 
amendment, A lot of other countries have 
free speech, have freedom of the press, have 
trial by jury. But you search futilely to 
find any other country that has established 
a commonwealth of 48 States, each with its 
own legislature, each with its own court 
system, each with its own governor, each 
with its own built-in sovereignties and rights. 
Forty-eight great bastions protecting the 
freedoms of us all. We believe in that as 
Republicans. For 20 years the other party 
led a studied and steady attack on the 10th 
amendment and on the rights of individuals, 
and on the individual rights of States. On 
December 15 we commemorate as Ameri- 
cans the 166th birthday of the Bill of Rights. 
When Virginia ratified it on December 15, 
1791, it became part of the Constitution. It 
became part of this great body of law, con- 
stitutional law, we call our charter of free- 
dom—our American Constitution. As a 
Republican, I am glad that my party, to a 
greater degree than the other party, remains 
faithful to the constitutional American 
concepts. 

Third, I'm happy to be a Republican be- 
cause I think my party is dedicated to eco- 
nomic, efficient government to a greater de- 
gree than the other party. I think that’s 
easy to prove. In the history of the Amer- 
ican economy you can make some pretty 
strong and startling statements. The su- 
perlatives are so great, you're almost afraid 
to utter them. Actually, a lot of Republi- 
cans haven't even whispered them to a 
Democratic neighbor for a long time. But 
we should be shouting them from the house 
tops. Look at the record. All of the im- 
portant reductions of income taxes in the 
history of America have been made by your 
party and mine. By the Republican Party. 
And all of the big increases in public spend- 
ing, all of the big, new ideas when the hand 
of government reaches into the pocketbooks 
of individual citizens and takes out a bigger 
bundle of bills, those have been made by the 
other party. Obviously, we must believe 
more in efficient and effective and econom- 
ical government to have established a rec- 
ord like that. All of the important steps in 
the direction of debt reductions by the Fed- 
eral Government have been made by your 
party and mine. The other party talks 
about it a whole lot. They talk about what 
they would do about cutting down taxes. 
They talk about what they would do about 
cutting down debts. They don’t even know. 
They've never had an experience in it. 
They've been building them up all the time. 
You can turn the pancake either side up. 
All of the important increases in expendi- 
tures by the Federal Government have been 
done by the other party. All of the im- 
portant reductions by ours, I think we 
ought to tell that to our fellow Americans. 
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It makes me proud to be a Republican. Ob- 
viously we have to believe more in economic 
government than the other party, because 
we practice it. Sometimes the other party 
doesn’t even preach it. It doesn’t practice 
it, that is certain. All of the important pay- 
roll decreases in government have taken 
place under Republican leadership. It 
makes me proud to be a Republican, be- 
cause I think that record stands for good 
government. I think it is an important 
demonstration of Republican soundness. 

I think you could add one more distinction. 
What does it mean to be a Republican in 
1957? It means that if you belong to the 
Republican Party, you belong to the party of 
peace. That doesn’t mean that the other 
party is the war party. But in politics you 
can’t escape an examination of the records, 
and you can’t get any place campaigning for 
office if you try always to compare your party 
with par, or with perfection. You don't 
deserve to call yourself a political worker 
unless you're realistic enough to know that 
you have to compare what your party has 
done with what the other party has done. 
You can never get anyplace comparing your 
record with the other fellow’s promises. 
Promises are too elastic. They're too ethe- 
real. But the record is there for man to read 
for all time. I'm proud of the Republican 
record in the field of peace. I'm proud of the 
fact that no war in the 20th century has been 
started under Republican leadership. I think 
Americans, who crave peace now, who worry 
about sputniks, who worry about satellites, 
who worry about the growing menace of the 
Communist threat (and anybody who's wide- 
awake these days must worry about that); 
Americans, by the tens of millions are ready 
to be told that what the Republicans have 
done in the past they will do in the future, 
and that is to exert their best and their suc- 
cessful efforts for the maintenance of peace. 
That record is something we should all be 
proud to talk about. 

Now, I won’t discuss what it means to be a 
Democrat. Even the Democrats don’t know 
the answer to that question; why should I 
get into that? I can’t even tell you the 
answer to the question, “Why they should be 
Democrats?” to say nothing of what it means 
to be a Democrat. I'll leave that up to them. 
But as a Republican I think we ought to be 
telling the world what it means to be a Re- 
publican and go out and invite other people 
to join up with our party. This is our faith, 
this is our creed, this is our club. Out there 
in radioland, let me say to all who are 
listening, if you like what we've done, if you 
like what we stand for, we need recruits. 
We welcome you to come over to our side. We 
don't even have to rebaptize you. We'll take 
you where you are and put you to work. We 
won't ask you any embarrassing questions 
about why it took you 20 years to get to bea 
Republican, or 30 years, or why you wasted 
half your life in the Democratic Party. Come 
on over. We're glad to have you join if you 
believe in the book of accomplishments and 
the book of principles that identifies you as 
a Republican. 

Now, what are our current responsibilities 
as we face up to 1958 and 1960? I think 
primarily our current responsibilities are to 
tell the story of Republicanism across the 
length and breadth of America. I think that 
we ought to quit dividing ourselves over 
minor irritations. Im not concerned 
whether a fellow is a McKinley Republican 
or an Abraham Lincoln Republican or an 
Eisenhower Republican or a Tom Dewey Re- 
publican, or a Taft Republican. I don’t care 
whether he’s a modern Republican, or a 
souped-up sputnik Republican, or whether 
he’s an old-fashioned hoop-skirt Republican, 
I can only say this—that I like Republicans. 

I expect Republicans to disagree. I 
wouldn't want to belong to a party that 
operated like an iron lung where nobody 
could move and nobody could differentiate 
and nobody could deviate, I think it’s won- 
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derful that we've got different ideas about 
Republicans, but we ought to quit trying to 
pin labels on each other. I think the time 
is long past when we should take off the 
road the Republican quiz show and quit ask- 
ing each other what kind of Republican 
we are. If you believe in the basic concepts 
we've been discussing, let’s get united. Let’s 
work as a team to tell our story. You don’t 
expect everybody on a football team to be 
the quarterback, or a halfback, or a guard, 
or a tackle. Each has a little different con- 
cept of the game, and you ought to have 
that in the Republican Party. There is, in 
this great catalog of our creed, enough things 
with which all of us can agree certainly to 
make us good and active Republicans, and 
so I think one of our current responsibili- 
ties is to unite. To become a team. To 
recognize the right to disagree a little bit 
within the family. But to unite on the basic 
principles that have motivated Republicans 
for 100 years, from Abe to Ike, and to recog- 
nize what would happen if the other side 
should come back in authority. If we do 
that, I'm convinced that we're going to be 
successful. 

What is our Republican record? What is 
our story? What do we have to tell to the 
American people? Here we haven’t any 
choice but to look at the record of accom- 
plishment of our party in 5 years, and com- 
pare it with the.record of accomplishment 
that the other party made in the preceding 
20 years. That’s honest, that’s fair, that’s 
courageous, and there isn't any other basis 
on which we deserve to win except by com- 
paring the record, and trying to convince our 
fellow citizens that our record is better for 
them than the other. And what a record it 
is when you look at the facts. What a won- 
derful theme of success we Republicans can 
play, once we stop trying to play the music 
on the basis of the flyspecks on the sheet 
music and start looking at the notes and 
sharps again. Then we look at what really 
was written on there as a symphony. Now 
let me give you another superlative. I be- 
lieve that the 5 Republican years of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon era, of your Republican 
era and mine, can probably be identified as 
the most fabulous and productive 5 years 
in American history. Now that’s putting it 
high enough. That’s inviting comparison. 
That’s challenging the other fellow to put up 
or shut up. I believe that our 5 years, the 
past 5 years starting in January of 1953, 
are the most productive and the most fabu- 
lous half decade in the history of the United 
States. 

Let's take a lock at our record. Is that 
political hyperbole? Is that something the 
Democrats can disprove? If it is, let them 
try. Let them pick out any 5 years that the 
Democrats have ever had. Let them pick out 
any 5 Democratic years of consecutive peace 
if they can find them, or let them select their 
years of war. Let them come up against 
the stern reality of some hard-boiled statis- 
tics. Let me point out that so many Ameri- 
cans have become accustomed in the last 5 
years to peace and to plenty and to prosperity 
under our Republican administration that 
they fail to remember the wars, the chaos, 
the deficit spending, the corruption, and the 
communistic inflitration that took place just 
before we came into power in 1953. Lots of 
us have been guilty of magnifying the things 
on which we disagree and forgetting to point 
out the great achievements which have taken 
place in this Republican era of today. 

Let's look at the statistics in this connec- 
tion. Let's look at the facts. No. 1, 
never in the history of America have so 
many people been so profitably employed 
for so long in an era of peace as in these 
last 5 Republican years. If that’s wrong, 
defy the Democrats to disprove it. Never 
have so many Americans for so long earned 
so much and kept so much for themselves 
as in the past 5 years of American history. 
Government spending in this era has been 
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reduced despite the need to continue high 
costs in the areas of foreign relations and 
national security. In spite of that we have 
reduced the Truman rate of spending which 
was $78 billion a year by at least $6 billion 
a year, even including the money we have to 
spend for scientific weapons and supersonic 
weapons and all the other responsibilities 
of reluctantly becoming the leader; the 
acknowledged leader of the free world. 

‘Taxes have been substantially reduced dur- 
ing these 5 years. About $25 billion have 
been saved the American taxpayer since the 
Republican Congress under the Republican 
administration in 1953 cut the taxes down 
by a rate of $74 billion a year. Sixty-eight 
percent of the cut went to the people. Thirty- 
two percent of the cut went to the corpora- 
tions. For the first time in a quarter of a 
century the Federal Government is operating 
for the third year with a balanced budget. 

Strikes and work stoppages have been 
sharply reduced while union membership 
is at an alltime high. Certainly the mem- 
bers of labor, organized and unorganized, 
as they look at their records and paychecks, 
can find nothing but praise for the Republi- 
can record if they look at it objectively and 
not as the captives of some particular labor 
boss who's trying to tell them how to vote. 

Next, the Federal payroll in the last 5 
years has been decreased by more than 
200,000 employees. Next, the Republican 
Party has stopped socialism cold in Amer- 
ica. More than 700 business enterprises 
which 5 years ago were operated by politi- 
cians in the Communist-Socialist pattern 
have either been entirely liquidated or sold 
back to private owners and operators. 

Next, scandals and corruption have dis- 
appeared from the Federal Government to 
such an extent that you don’t even hear it 
discussed in the headlines of the papers 
anymore. Not a single instance has devel- 
oped of an Eisenhower appointee who has 
been shown to be in the service of the Com- 
munist cause. What a contrast with the 
snake’s nest of disloyal agents we had to 
force out of Government with the FBI and 
with committee investigations during the 
preceding 20 years, What a wonderful rec- 
ord for you and me to talk about to our 
people. What abundant cause to make us 
proud to be Republicans, 

And above all, there hasn't been a single 
wartime casualty under our Republican ad- 
ministration since our Republican President 
and Secretary of State brought an end to 
the war in Korea, which we inherited from 
Harry Truman’s Democratic administration. 
What a contrast this is with the record of 
preceding administrations of the Fair Deal 
and the New Deal. What a record of 
achievement during 5 short years. What a 
demonstration to the people of America 
about what we might have been able to do 
were it not for the fact that in 3 of those 
5 years we had to work against the opposi- 
tion of a Congress controlled by the other 
party. We didn’t even have a Congress om 
our side. Both Houses controlled by the 
other party. In addition, the administra- 
tion inherited a great army of Fair Deal and 
New Deal appointees in Federal positions 
which are protected under the law by civil 
service regulations. Consequently men 
sympathetic with Republican ideals could 
not be put in to replace them. 

I want to be fair and say to some of these 
partisan holdovers, some of these New Deal- 
ers and Fair Dealers who were put in by 
politicians and nominated by precinct 
committeemen, cleared by political clearance 
committees, put in the Federal payroll, and 
then after they were in they changed the 
law to make them civil service—I want to be 
fair and say that some of them have served 
the country well. Some of them have put 
public policy above partisan advantage. 
Some of them have caught the vision of good 
government under the leadership of the 
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Republicans. But I think it's equally true 
to point out that some of them have served 
as roadblocks in the path of Republican 
progress. Some haye dragged their heels. 
Some of them have stopped and prevented 
and bored from within to keep necessary re- 
forms and revisions from taking place. And 
of that particular group of holdovers, of 
which there are many of that particular 
group, I think we might well compare them 
with yesterday's unfortunate experience with 
our Vanguard and our satellite. It could be 
said of both they will not work and it's 
impossible to fire them. 

Even the deadly threat of inflation—even 
the threat of infiation has been successfully 
attacked by our Republican Party. Through- 
out American history the other party has 
always had a habit of tinkering with the 
currency, tampering with the dollar, playing 
with inflation. Economist after economist 
in this country has written objectively, most 
recently Henry Hazelitt in Newsweek, that 
the Democratic Party should be called the 
party of inflationists. Well, while our critics 
cry out against existing interest rates and 
say they're too high, and complain about 
the cost of living and say it continues to go 
up, the mathematical facts bear testimony 
to the situation that the Democratic Party 
of today continues to preach doctrines that 
would provide inflation. 

As always in American history, the Repub- 
lican Party is the party of the honest dollar. 
And we can prove that. Under the Truman 
administration the cost of living increased 
by 34 percent in the first 4½ years. Under 
Harry Truman's entire administration the 
cost of living increased 50 percent prior to 
1953, and the value of the American dollar 
Was reduced from a hundred cents to the 
dollar to 52 cents on the dollar. Under the 
Eisenhower administration there has been an 
increase of only 6 percent in the cost of living 
in the nearly 5 years that we have been in 
power. In addition to that, this constant 
sneaking up of the cost of living which is 
so detrimental to the elderly citizens of our 
country, so detrimental to everybody on a 
salary or with a fixed income, this increase 
in the cost of living has virtually been 
brought to a successful stop because of the 
wise fiscal policies and the budget balancing 
of the Republican Party. I'm proud to be- 
long to a party that is mature enough and 
has courage enough to do something about 
inflation, and we've had a tremendous degree 
of success considering the momentum be- 
hind the whole 20-year New Deal drive 
toward decreasing the purchasing power of 
the dollar and inflating the living costs of 
the people. 

Now what more can you ask of an ad- 
ministration? What more can you ask, than 
that it restores peace when you're at war; 
that it replaces corruption with honest gov- 
ernnmrent; that it reduces your taxes; that it 
provides more jobs for more people with 
greater take-home pay than ever before in 
American history? What more can you ask? 
What can your neighbors ask? What can 
anybody ask? What do they expect from 
government? Well, if they want more, we 
can give them more. The record provides 
more. We have evidence that more has been 
achieved. As I’ve said, we've quit tinker- 
ing with the currency of the people, we've 
stopped decreasing the value of the dollar, 
we've put a complete end to national 
socialism, we've provided the leadership 
which gave this country its first great ad- 
vance in civil rights in 82 years—all Re- 
publican achievements. We've replaced the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which, 
operated by the Democrats, operated exclu- 
sively for the financing and assistance of 
big corporations and big-business men. 
These Democrats shed big crocodile tears 
for the little fellow, and increased the size 
of the checks earned by the big fellows. 
We replaced the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with which they were playing 
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favoritism and helping big corporations. We 
abolished it and put in the Small Business 
Administration instead, which is exclusively 
interested in financing and assisting small- 
business men in this country. What's more, 
in our short 5 years we launched and have 
well along the road to initiation and con- 
struction the world’s largest highway con- 
struction program, and we did that during 
a period when much of the time we had 
to induce a Democratic majority in Con- 
gress to bring our bills out of committee. 
When we did have a Republican Congress 
it moved much more rapidly. And it was 
then that we gave the country the world’s 
largest cut in income taxes. Even with this 
record of achievement there is much that 
time does not permit me to mention. But 
even so short an examination of the record, 
in my opinion, pretty clearly demonstrates 
the nature of your responsibility and mine 
for 1958 and 1960. We must tell America 
what we have done. We must start answer- 
ing the slanders. We must start reciting 
the record. We must reiterate the facts. 
We must invite comparison with the record 
of the other party on any level, at any 
time, and we challenge them to come up 
with 5 years anywhere that can compare 
with your 5 years and mine as Republican. 
We challenge them to compare the records. 
I have a sneaking feeling that, for the first 
time in a quarter of a century, in 1960 the 
American voters will have a new experience. 
I think it's the first time in the memory of 
many of you, the first time in a quarter of 
a century, that the American voter is going 
to have an opportunity to vote for a Presi- 
dent on the basis of issues and principles, 
instead of the comparison of individuals and 
personalities. Think back. Since the early 
1930's voters in the main have been called 
upon to vote for or against a dominant or 
an attractive personality, rather than decid- 
ing between governmental policies and prin- 
ciples. However, in 1960 neither party, ours 
or the other fellows’, neither party can 
come up with a dominant figure, a great 
majestic figure of a man with a tremendous 
personality, Neither party can come up with 
a man like F. D. R. or like Ike Eisenhower. 
Neither will even come up with a candidate 
with all the supporters and critics to the 
extent that Harry Truman had, and divided 
the country in 1948. People didn’t vote for 
or against what Harry Truman stood for; 
they voted for him or against him because 
they liked him or they didn’t like him. Both 
parties in 1960, I’m sure, will nominate vig- 
orous, able candidates, but neither is going 
to be able to trust his cause and his claim 
for victory this time to the strength of the 
popular or compelling personality of its 
nominee. We're not going to be able to come 
up, on our side, with another great house- 
hold word and a national hero, and a won- 
derful, humble, personal individual like 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. We're not going to 
get another candidate called Ike. And they're 
not going to come up with a fellow who is 
able, almost, to hypnotize the populace on 
the radio, who can say one thing and do the 
other thing, and still make people like it, as 
was the phenomenal career of F. D. R. This 
time, for the first time in a quarter of a 
century, people are going to ask each other 
and themselves, “What kind of government 
do I want?” instead of asking the question, 
“Who is the man I want for President?” 
As a Republican, I welcome that. I 
think it’s long overdue. I think in the long 
run if self-determination and self-govern- 
ment are going to work, you've got to make 
it work by dividing voters up according to 
principles, and policies, and concepts, and 
not by a great popularity contest between 
different individuals. And I’m glad to be- 
long to a team that knows where it stands, 
that’s united on the basic tenets and the 
basic concepts, and I'm glad that in 1960 
we're not going to have the issues clouded 
up by these great personalities, by deep- 
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seated passions, and sharp prejudices, I 
think we ought to welcome the opportunity 
to ask the American people to compare our 
record with the other fellows’. I'm glad 
we're going to have a chance once again to 
tell the world what GOP stands for, because 
it is proved by the record that GOP stands 
for government of the people, as against the 
other fellows’ program of government of the 
politicians. Republicanism stands for the 
opportunity state, and I think Americans 
generally believe in an opportunity state, 
and will vote to protect and expand it. 

Now, there's one other question I prom- 
ised to answer. Why should we win? Why 
should we win in 1958 and 1960? We ought 
to win in 1958 because that's the prelimi- 
nary of a contest for President which in 1960 
is pretty well going to determine the direc- 
tion America takes for the next half a cen- 
tury. And the direction that America takes 
in 1960 is going to determine the fate of 
the world. Because if we start slipping back 
into the abyss of national socialism again, as 
we inevitably will if the other party wins, 
its going to pull down the fluttering flags of 
freedom from the mastheads of every coun- 
try in the world. We have become the sole 
remaining strong, spectacularly successful 
practitioner of individual freedoms and pri- 
vate ownership. If we start tampering with 
the economy by taking first this segment, 
and then the next segment and 
it or crippling it or directing it, we're going 
to be in serious difficulty. I think we 
should win in the interests of good govern- 
ment. I think we should win because I 
think the people of America are going to 
feel a little better about individual oppor- 
tunities under Republicans than under the 
other party. I think we should win because 
the people of America are going to feel a 
little better about the opportunity of getting 
good government at low cost, and with re- 
duced taxes, with Republicans in authority 
rather than with the other fellow in con- 
trol, I think we should win because Repub- 
licans are going to provide for a continu- 
ation of constitutionalism in America, 

I think we should win because there's a 
better chance to produce and sustain an 
honest dollar under Republicans. And with- 
out an honest dollar all our alleged eco- 
nomic successes can disappear and be dis- 
sipated. I think we should win because 
there is obviously a much better chance to 
sustain and hold the peace under patient, 
persuasive, farsighted, able Republican lead- 
ership than under the capricious, temper- 
mental, impetuous kind of leadership which 
under Democrats three times in the 20th 
century has failed to hold the peace they 
had when they took over the White House 
and the State Department. 

So I think we've got a story to tell. Your 
job and mine, as I see it, let me say in con- 
clusion, is to get on the offensive; it's to 
organize together as a team; and start talk- 
ing about what we've done, and quit quarrel- 
ing about the little differences we have 
among ourselves. Quit worrying about the 
fact that we haven’t produced a panacea in 
5 years. The record is so amazing when you 
look at what Republicans have achieved, 
that in my opinion we deserve to win by a 
landslide if, as, and when we tell John Amer- 
ican and Mary American on every farm lot 
and in every household the full true story 
about what Republicanism stands for and 
what it means. Let's back the attack with 
facts from the records. Let’s familiarize 
ourselves with the documentation of achieve- 
ments which are ours. And among other 
things, let’s once and for all nail down for 
the lie that it is, the slander that the Re- 
publican Party is the party of privilege and 
vested interests. Let’s prove from the record 
that the Republican Party, that the GOP is 
government of the people; that we're not 
a party pushed around by politicians, or one 
beholden to political bosses or pressure 
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groups. In our party, the people are the 
politicians. We don’t have any big ma- 
chines, we don't have bosses. Ideas spring 
up from the grassroots in our Republican 
Party. 

1815 put an end to the Democratic double - 
talk and let's answer their slander like you'd 
answer an attack on your individual honesty 
or on your personal honor. We invite com- 
parison as Republicans. If they insist, let's 
call the roll of the Democratic presidential 
hopefuls, and ask them where they find any- 
body there indicating that theirs is a party 
of the people. Averell Harriman, who in- 
herited untold millions of dollars from his 
ancestors, wants to be the Democratic presi- 
dent. My colleague, Senator KENNEDY, nice 
fellow that he is, inherited millions of dol- 
lars from his father and his family is among 
the richest families in the country. But 
neither Harriman nor KENNEDY ever had to 
work for a living. Is this what we mean by 
government of the people? Soapy Williams, 
the recipient of inherited millions from the 
soap factories owned by his predecessors and 
his ancestors. I submit to you that no rac- 
ing stable in American history ever had a 
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card of millionaire entries such as the Demo- 
crats have as candidates for President. The 
only average American they offer in their 
whole stable is my old friend, Estes KE- 
FAUVER. They push him around, and kick 
him around, and build him up till he gets 
close, and then tear him down at their con- 
ventions because he doesn’t have a hundred 
million dollars. It’s about time you and I 
began answering these slanders when they 
call us the party of the privileged, the party 
of the rich. I don’t know who's going to 
be the Republican candidate for President, 
but I'm pretty sure he's going to be some- 
body who’s built himself up in the American 
way. A fellow who's got an American back- 
ground of hard work and of having achieved 
success by his own efforts—a man whose sole 
claim to prominence is not the fact that his 
father had a few hundred million dollars. 
I submit that you and I have a responsibility 
to compare our Republican team with these 
solid gold Cadillac candidates that the other 
side is bringing up. 

So I say in conclusion, its wonderful to be 
& Republican. What a record. What a 
background. What a present series of 
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achievements we're able to produce, And 
what fine, wonderful candidates available to 
us. We invite comparison. We challenge 
the other party to look at the records and 
compare them. And if we will just get 
smart enough to use arithmetic and compar- 
ison, and not let ourselves be frightened 
away by the adjectives thrown at us by the 
other party, we'll begin to recognize our re- 
sponsibilities and our opportunities, and 
what it means to be a Republican. I’m con- 
vinced if we do that, we'll deserve to win. 
I am sure you can win in Kansas in 1958, 
because people will be proud to be Repub- 
licans. You'll have a loyalty to the party, 
which people should have, as they have a 
loyalty to their family, to their church, and 
to their God and their country. You should 
be loyal to your party. Let us invite in 
other people who want to loyally subscribe 
to these principles and concepts, and make 
them feel welcome as Republicans. In that 
way, we can win in 1958 and we can win in 
1960, because we shall deserve the victory 
which is ours. Good luck to our common 
cause, 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, for the beauty which 
fills the earth, for the love which hallows 
our homes, for the joy which springs 
from work well done, we thank Thee, 
from whom all blessings flow. 

Our gladness is shadowed as we come 
this new day to the problems and tasks 
which here await. So often in this 
Chamber our hearts are saddened by the 
sudden departure of those who, by the 
people of their State, have been given a 
place in this body. Having answered 
every call of duty across long years of 
devoted service, they join those who an- 
swer not, however we may call. 

This day we mourn the loss of one 
who, before his faithful tenure here, 
served his State in other fields with vi- 
sion and devotion; who was from the 
common people, and of them; and who 
put the common good before all other 
concerns. We rejoice today that this 
son of North Carolina, so calm in his 
outward demeanor, yet so dynamic in his 
energetic spirit, lifted the fellowship and 
the interests of Thy church above his 
highest joy, and that crowded years 
found him always faithful in her wor- 
ship, where his soul was fed, and in her 
councils, where he had an honored place. 

We pray that the sorrowing family of 
this good workman, who needed not to be 
ashamed, may know, in this hour of their 
loss, the consolation of Thy grace and 
of the faith which their dear one kept, 
as he fought the good fight. And after 
the fever and fret of our brief day, bring 
us all to the homeland of Thy eternal 


love: We ask in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On April 3, 1958: 

S. 3202. An act to authorize certain activi- 
ties by the Armed Forces in support of the 
VIII Olympic Winter Games, and for other 
purposes. 

On April 7, 1958: 

S. 1082. An act for the relief of Katina 
Apostolou; 

S. 2062. An act for the relief of Yasna 
Trevizan; 

S. 2120. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, rehabilitate, 
operate, and maintain the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas, Mercedes divi- 
sion; and 

S. 2124. An act for the relief of Tasia J. 
Somas. 

On April 11, 1958: 

S. 1386. An act to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prescribe rules, 
standards, and instructions for the installa- 
tion, inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
power or train brakes; 

S. 1562. An act for the relief of Winifred C, 
Lydick; 

S. 1740. An act to authorize the payment 
from the Employees’ Life Insurance Fund of 
expenses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in making certain beneficial associa- 
tion assumption agreements and to extend 
the time for making such agreements; 

S. 1877. An act for the relief of Louis G. 
Whitcomb; and 

S. 2132, An act for the relief of Leonard C. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2767) to 
amend section 161 of the Revised Stat- 
utes with respect to the authority of Fed- 
eral officers and agencies to withhold 
information and limit the availability of 
records, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 77) to extend greet- 
ings to the Federal Legislature of the 
West Indies. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2767) to amend section 
161 of the Revised Statutes with respect 
to the authority of Federal officers and 
agencies to withhold information and 
limit the availability of records was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL 
OF THE LATE SENATOR W. KERR 
SCOTT OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the second resolving clause of 
Senate resolution 290, agreed to on April 
16, 1958, the Chair appoints as the com- 
mittee, on the part of the Senate, to at- 
tend the funeral of W. Kerr Scott, late 
a Senator from the State of North Caro- 
lina, the following Senators: Mr. Cari- 
son, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. COT- 
TON, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. FREAR, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. LauscHE, Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr, STENNIS, Mr. TALMADGE, and 
Mr. Youns. 


THE COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1958—REPRINT OF BILL 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday during the consideration of S. 
3497, the Community Facilities Act of 
1958, the Senate adopted an amendment, 
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proposed by me, inserting on page 4, 
line 14, after the word “employment”, a 
comma and the words “and by the then 
current urgency of the need for con- 
struction, repair, or employment of non- 
profit hospitals.” 

The bill, after its passage, was so en- 
grossed. It appears that the use of the 
word “employment” in the amendment 
was a clerical error, and that the word 
“improvement” should have been used in 
lieu thereof. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Secretary be authorized to have 
a star print made of the bill showing the 
correction as above indicated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Utah? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


REFERENCE TO COMMITTEES OF 
VETO MESSAGES ON FARM JOINT 
RESOLUTION AND RIVERS AND 
HARBORS BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s veto message on the agri- 
cultural joint resolution (S. J. Res. 162) 
be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry for study and ac- 
tion, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President's veto message on the rivers 
and harbors bill (S. 497) be referred to 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
for study and action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have just asked and obtained 
unanimous consent that the two veto 
messages from the President, which are 
before the Senate, be referred to the ap- 
propriate committees, for hearings, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
about my reasons for the request. 

There is no intention on the part of 
the leadership to have the Senate act 
precipitately or hastily on these matters. 
In both messages there are many points 
which are difficult to understand. 

But we believe the President should 
have his “day in court.” Of course, there 
is a difference in philosophy regarding 
agriculture between a majority of the 
Members of Congress—a majority which 
represents both parties—and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Taft 
Benson. ’ 

Many of our farmers feel a sense of 
loss.. They do not object when the Sec- 
retary of Labor does a good job for labor. 
They do not object when the Secretary 
of Commerce does a good job for busi- 
ness. They do not object when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury does a good job for 
bankers. But our farmers do feel bewil- 
dered that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should have authority to force farm 
prices lower, when farm income has de- 
clined 21 percent since 1952. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks a table from the President’s 1958 
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Economic Report, showing the sources of 
personal income in this country. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, as 
follows: 

Sources of personal income from President’s 
1958 Economic Report, p. 129 


[Billions of dollars] 
Busi- | Rental Per- 
Labor] ness income] Divi- | sonal | Farm 
Year | in- and of dends | inter- in- 
come 1| profes- | per- est come 
sional | sons income 
1052. 190, 3 25.7 9.9 9.0 12.3 14.3 
1053. 203, 4 25.9 10,2 9.3 13.7 13.9 
1954 _..} 201.7 25.9 10.6 9.9 15.0 12.2 
1953. 217. 3 27.3 10.2 | 11.0 16.1 11.6 
1956. 234.8 28.0 10.3 11.9 17.6 12.1 
1957 2. 246. 6 28.7 10.4 | 12.3 18.8 11.5 


1 Wage and salary disbursements and other labor 
income excluding employer contributions for social 
insurance, 

Preliminary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Personally, 
I feel that the President’s veto of the 
farm resolution was based upon misun- 
derstandings. But I have a great anda 
high respect for the office of the Presi- 
dency. I feel that the President’s words 
should be considered with greatest care 
by the appropriate committees of this 
body. 

I have asked the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, when the veto message is received 
by his committee, to ask the members 
of the committee to go over the message 
word by word. I am asking that they 
obtain the viewpoints of those directly 
affected, especially the farmers, who 
must live with the situation which has 
been created. The hearings, I trust, will 
be thorough and will be deliberate; and 
I trust that action will follow. 

There should be a similar “day in 
court” for the President’s views on the 
omnibus rivers-and-harbors bill. Again, 
I feel that some of the President’s views 
were based upon a misunderstanding of 
some of the facts. 

One of the most important of those 
facts is that we accord different treat- 
ment to different people in the same 
field. Since the end of World War II, 
we have authorized loans of $17,782,- 
000,000 to foreign countries. We have ac- 
tually loaned to those countries $15,048,- 
000,000. Just a few weeks ago the Con- 
gress, upon the recommendation of the 
President, voted to provide an additional 
$2 billion in lending authority for for- 
eign nations, through the Export-Import 
Bank. We approved that measure with- 
out even a crippling amendment being 
offered in regard to such things as the 
interest rate. We passed that measure 
in the spirit of trying to expand, rather 
than contract, national economies. 

The Senate and the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations presently 
have before them the President’s recom- 
mendation on the so-called mutual-aid 
bill or foreign-aid bill. The President 
has requested $3,942,000,000 for the com- 
ing year, as contrasted with $2,768,- 
000,000 last year—an increase of ap- 
proximately 81. 200,000,000 in foreign 
ald, in grants and loans to foreign coun- 
tries, for the next year. 
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Mr. President, there must be a for- 
eign-aid bill which provides grants and 
loans; let us make no mistake about 
that. The bill must be adequate to the 
legitimate objectives of American for- 
eign policy; let us make no mistake 
about that. In the name of humanity 
and commonsense, we cannot turn our 
backs on a world of which we are a part. 

But let us not set one standard for 
Americans and for the loans which are 
made to our own people, and another 
standard and another criterion for the 
loans which America is to make to the 
people of other countries of the world. 

The projects covered by these foreign 
aid bills—and the projects range from 
Afghanistan to Western Europe—are 
not to be built according to specified 
benefit-cost ratios. They will not be 
compelled to meet standards which the 
Congress has required for American 
projects. 

Mr. President, these are factors which 
I hope the committees and the Senate 
will take into account before they act. 

Because of my deep respect for the 
office of the Presidency, I am desirous 
he should have his day in court. I am 
asking the chairman to call together 
the Public Works Committee and go over 
the message word by word. I hope the 
committee will call witnesses, especially 
our new Budget Director, if he can find 
time to return to Washington from 
speaking tours. 

I hope we will also hear from the com- 
munities which are affected by the veto 
message. 

Mr. President, I will conclude by say- 
ing I cannot help but feel that a status 
quo philosophy, a policy of letting things 
ride, of sitting things out, portends trou- 
ble for America. 

I deeply regret that these measures 
have been vetoed. I am very much 
pleased that the President did not fol- 
low that action in connection with the 
enlightened highway program. But it 
seems to me that these veto messages 
must have careful and thorough consid- 
eration, and that the Executive should 
have a full opportunity to explain the 
justification for the action recom- 
mended. 

The people in the States and in the 
local communities, and the 20 million 
who live on the farms, should also have 
an opportunity to express their views. 
They should have every chance to ex- 
press their opinions to Congress. Then 
the Senate will be able to consider these 
measures judiciously and consider them 
in perspective. 

I hope the chairmen of the two com- 
mittees can proceed with hearings at a 
very early date and make such recom- 
mendations to the Senate as in their 
judgment are justified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to the remarks 
of the distinguished majority leader, Of 
course, if his remarks were meant to ap- 
ply to the President as having a policy 
of sitting things out, I do not believe 
they are applicable. 

The President of the United States is a 
great American. He carries heavy re- 
sponsibilities, perhaps heavier responsi- 
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bilities than are carried by any person on 
the face of the earth today. He has been 
mindful of the problems facing our coun- 
try in the field of national defense, in the 
grave threats which confront the future 
of a free world of free men, and in the 
economic dislocations which have taken 
place in the United States. 

The President has proposed to the 
Congress a program for the acceleration 
of our national defense, for the protec- 
tion of the United States and to meet the 
responsibilities we have in the world. 
He has approved legislation, passed by 
substantial bipartisan majorities, for the 
acceleration of our housing program. 
He has signed into law the bill dealing 
with highway construction, though, with 
his usual frankness and candor the Presi- 
dent of the United States, has pointed 
out, and properly so, a phase of that 
program which he would have preferred 
not to see init. He felt despite that fac- 
tor he was justified in signing of the 
bill which will accelerate the highway 
program. 

He has made recommendations in his 
budget message, and in supplemental 
bills which have come before the Con- 
gress, for the acceleration of certain of 
our public works projects which can be 
undertaken and be beneficial to the 
economy of the country and of assistance 
in providing employment. He has 
recommended to the Congress of the 
United States that it promptly consider 
the question of unemployment re- 
serves 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to make an announcement on the 
point the Senator has just mentioned, if 
he will yield to me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Shortly be- 
fore we left for our Easter recess—I be- 
lieve the date was March 19—the Presi- 
dent made a recommendation, which I 
presume had been underway since Con- 
gress assembled in January, in connec- 
tion with unemployment compensation 
legislation. As all Members of Congress 
know, such legislation must originate in 
the other body. Legislation had been 
introduced in the other body, some 2 
weeks before the President’s recommen- 
dation, by the majority leader of that 
body, Representative McCormack. I 
am informed the committee has held 
hearings on that question following the 
Easter retess, and that they expect to 
act promptly. 

As I stated earlier in the day to the 
minority leader, and I think all Senators 
should be on notice of the fact, I am 
hopeful as soon as the Senate receives 
proposed legislation from the House on 
that subject, the appropriate Senate 
committee, the Finance Committee, will 
immediately set hearings and take such 
action as in their judgment is warranted. 
The majority leader of the other body of 
Congress had introduced proposed legis- 
lation, and the committee was consider- 
ing it, before the President's recommen- 
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dation was received the latter part of 
March. I think it is reasonable to con- 
clude that they have acted with dispatch 
if they are ready to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the proposed legislation on 
the floor. I notify the country, and I 
am sure I will be joined in this by the 
minority leader, that we are going to ask 
the committee to act as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I certainly join in 
the hope that the committee will hold 
hearings, and will give to those who want 
to be heard an opportunity to be heard, 
and will report to the Senate proposed 
legislation after appropriate hearings. 

I wish to conclude by saying that 
many problems confront our country, 
both at home and abroad. I believe the 
solution of those problems will need, 
not only the consideration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but, of course, 
of the coequal branch of the Govern- 
ment, represented by the Congress, of 
which this body is one part. These 
problems should not be met on any nar- 
row, partisan basis. Both the President 
and the Congress have a responsibility 
to 170 million Americans. 

Despite the economic dislocations 
which have taken place, more than 61 
million Americans are gainfully em- 
ployed. Some remarks were made on 
the floor of the Senate yesterday, by a 
Member on the other side of the aisle, 
which indicated that this great Nation 
had economically come to its knees. In 
view of the fact that more than 61 mil- 
lion persons are gainfully employed, 
that the United States still has the 
greatest productive capacity of any na- 
tion on the face of the earth, and con- 
sidering the developments which are now 
taking place, the legislation which has 
been passed anc approved, with the co- 
operation of the executive branch, and 
the Congress, it is clear that the econ- 
omy of America has not come to its 
knees. This is no time to sell America 
short. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I want 
fully to concur in the remarks made by 
the distinguished minority leader. 

I was in my State all Easter week. I 
visited in the western and southern parts 
of the State, as well as in the Twin 
Cities areas. There is optimism. 

In some areas of my State the agricul- 
tural income has greatly improved. 
That is true in areas where farmers are 
feeding cattle and hogs. There the 
farmers and community centers have a 
feeling of confidence and security. 

In the areas where agriculture is pre- 
dominantly dairying and poultry, the 
people were not quite so optimistic as 
were the people in areas where the cattle 
were being fed. In the main, however, 
though we know we have a little reces- 
sion—there can be no question about 
that—it is not a depression. We can 
bring ourselves out of the trouble in a 
matter of months, if we set our minds 
and our intentions to improving the Na- 
tion’s economy. Those who are unem- 
ployed should be put back to work. 
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I simply want to express my concur- 
rence in the remarks of the distin- 
guished minority leader about the state 
of our economy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to thank 
pe distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the statements of the 
distinguished minority leader, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

All I have to say is that when we have 
approximately 5.3 million people out, of 
work, with very little prospect for relief 
in sight, we are in a pretty serious situa- 
tion. As I recall, the distinguished 
minority leader voted for every antire- 
cession measure which has passed the 
Senate, with the exception of the farm 
program, and that includes the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill which was vetoed 
by the President of the United States. 

I do not think we can set up straw 
men and knock them down, I think we 
ought to face up to the facts of life and 
get away from the issuance of state- 
ments. We should continue the policy 
which the Senate has entered into since 
the beginning of the present session, 
which is an attempt to get something 
done in a constructive, bipartisan man- 
ner, which will be of benefit to the 
people as a whole. 

I express the hope that when the farm 
veto message and the rivers and harbors 
veto message are referred to the appro- 
priate committees, those committees 
will submit reports recommending that 
the Senate override the Presidential 
vetoes, because, as one Senator, I am 
ready, able, and willing at any time to 
vote to override a veto of the President 
of the United States on farm freeze legis- 
lation and on the omnibus rivers and har- 
bors bill as well. Those were constructive 
pieces of legislation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as the 
third-ranking Republican of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
I assure my distinguished friend from 
Montana that if the Presidential veto 
message on the agricultural joint reso- 
lution is placed before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will be. 

Mr. THYE. Then I shall be one who 
will support a recommendation to refer 
the bill back to the Senate with a recom- 
mendation that an effort be made to 
override the veto. I feel strongly that is 
a step which would be desirable in order 
to bolster the farmers’ buying power. 
The farmer is one of the largest buyers 
of industrial output. Today tractors are 
the means of power on the farms of our 
land, and tractors are part of the indus- 
trial output. The farmers do not use 
horses, mules, or oxen to till the land 
any more; they use tractors. The farm- 
ers use power fuel from the petroleum. 
wells. They use combines. They use 
much heavy machinery to till the land. 
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The farmer today is using the indus- 
trial output of the plants of America. I 
know of no immediate step which would 
improve the economy of our industrial 
centers more than a strong purchasing 
power on the part of the average farm- 
ing community. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. THYE. As to the rivers and har- 
bors bill, I shall again inform my distin- 
guished friend from Montana that I shall 
endeayor to have that measure brought 
before the Senate. I think the veto 
message should be overridden. The pro- 
posed rivers and harbors legislation has 
an effect in my State, since some of the 
most important flood-control projects 
for which it provides are in my State. 
Those projects have been approved by 
the Army engineers. Their economic 
worthiness is beyond question, and so is 
their value in eliminating hazards 
caused by floods, which have occurred so 
often. 

As one Senator who has just finished 
praising the minority leader, because I 
think it is necessary we speak encour- 
agingly and not act as if we had lost all 
hope for the future, insofar as the eco- 
nomic affairs of this great Nation are 
concerned, I make these statements. I 
have not lost faith. I have seen reces- 
sions before. I have seen them under 
the Truman administration, as well as 
under this administration. None of us 
ran for cover then. I shall not run for 
cover now. 

I say that on the question of overrid- 
ing the vetoes, I may depart from some 
of my friends on this side of the aisle, 
because I feel strongly about both of 
those legislative measures which have 
been vetoed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
compliment and commend the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota 
for speaking his mind so forthrightly as 
he has. I think he is on the right track. 
I recall that the Senator from Minne- 
sota voted for both the measures we are 
discussing. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Those measures 
were in the interest of the people as a 
whole. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I recall to the 
Senator and to the Senate a fact which 
is well known: Recessions and depres- 
sions in this country are usually farm 
bred and farm led. Unless we do some- 
thing to stop the 21-percent decline in 
prices which the farmers are receiving, 
to which the majority leader referred 
this morning, I am afraid we shall have 
@ long way to go before we work our- 
selves out of this recession. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. To my distin- 
guished friends on the other side of 


the aisle and on this side of the aisle, 


who serve on both the very able com- 
mittees to which the veto messages have 
already been referred, I should like to 


“say that I hope they will withhold judg- 


ment until they have heard all the testi- 
mony pro and con. I hope they will 
not act in the manner told in a story of 
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the early West. Someone asked, “What 
are we going to do with this fellow?” 
The answer, “Well, we are going to give 
him a fair trial before we hang him.” 

I hope that Senators will at least 
listen to the arguments and will exam- 
ine the record as to agricultural prices 
and note some of the very definite im- 
provements which have taken place 
since the abandonment of the old fixed 
high support prices. Certainly there 
are elements in our agricultural econ- 
omy which are not all of a pessimistic 
nature. 

I hope that at least Senators will get 
a balanced diet, not a one-sided one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, I 
want to concur wholeheartedly in what 
the able minority leader said about the 
nonpartisan action taken in the anti- 
recession field. 

Second, I want to point out clearly 
that the majority leader has not reached 
any conclusion as to whether the com- 
mittees must take action one way or 
the other. I have not even made a de- 
cision as to when a motion would be 
made, if it were to be made, to override 
the veto, after receiving the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

In fairness, I wonder if the minority 
leader has an open mind and if he still 
has under consideration the possibility 
that he might vote to override either 
veto. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that I would certainly always 
keep an open mind on any additional 
facts which might be presented. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
will be encouraging to the farmers of the 
country and to the people who are con- 
cerned with these very important proj- 
ects, because there is no member of this 
body who can have more influence on 
the outcome with regard to the veto 
messages than the able minority leader. 
I know when the people of America 
learn he has an open mind on these two 
subjects it will be heartening to them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
note that the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry [Mr. ELLENDER] is present in the 
Chamber. I should like to say to him 
what I have said before, which is this: 
Now that the President’s veto message 
on the farm freeze resolution has been 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, it is my hope that a 
recommendation will come from the 
committee to the Senate that the Senate 
override the veto of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me say to my good friend from Mon- 
tana that it will be my purpose to call 
before the committee certain members 
of the Department of Agriculture to 
testify. I want some of the farm 
organizations to be represented before 


us. 

During the recent Easter recess, I 
spent quite a few days traveling 
through Louisiana, talking to farmers, 
businessmen and others. I found that 
among rank-and-file members of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, or, 
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rather, the Louisiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, which is associated with the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
there is much dissatisfaction with 
the national organization’s view on 
the stop-gap farm bill. The Louisiana 
farmers with whom I spoke were 100 
percent in favor of the bill. They could 
not understand why the national organ- 
ization should oppose it, and after talk- 
ing with these farmers, I wondered the 
same thing. Certainly, sentiment in my 
State is overwhelmingly in favor of 
overriding the President’s veto. 

I am of the opinion that the same 
situation prevails in many other States, 
In addition, I shall do my utmost to pre- 
sent a full and clear picture of the need 
for the bill, the desirability of the bill, 
when the appropriate time comes. I 
am going to give Senators only the facts. 
I am certain that once the facts are 
available, once we can wipe away the 
confusion and sloganeering which is the 
only real basis for the President’s veto, 
then sufficient votes will be cast in favor 
of the bill to permit it to become law 
over the President's veto. 

I do not know of any measure enacted 
in recent months which has been so mis- 
represented to the public as the joint 
resolution enacted by the Congress. 

It has been called a freeze. As a 
matter of fact, it is not. It is merely an 
effort to hold the line, so as to avoid 
further beating down the prices which 
the farmers are now receiving. Unless 
the joint resolution is enacted, the result 
will be far less income to cotton farmers, 
rice farmers, and other farmers, as well. 

It is my belief that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has made up his mind to 
further reduce acreage with respect to 
many of the commodities now eligible 
for price support. The result of such 
action would be less and less income to 
the farmer. 

As I have pointed out on many occa- 
sions, today the farmers of the Nation 
are receiving, percentagewise, the lowest 
share of the national income in history. 
I believe that this is no time for us to 
adopt a farm program which would 
further depress farm income, as would 
the program submitted to the Congress 
earlier this year by the President. 

I regard the stop-gap legislation 
which the President vetoed as a mini- 
mum. Of course, even this measure is 
not an end in itself. On the contrary, 
it would only provide a short-term floor 
beneath farm prices and acreage—a step 
which is urgently necessary. I am con- 
vinced that the Congress is not going 
to roll over and play dead at the admin- 
istration’s urging and provide the spe- 
cific program the President has de- 
manded. However, until we can reach 
agreement on a long-range farm bill, I 
believe our farmers need assurance that 
their prices are not going to be further 
cut, and their acreage further reduced. 
All the stop-gap farm bill vetoed by the 
President did was to give them that as- 
surance. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
also my hope that the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry will look into the 
reasons why, during the past 6 years, 
600,000 families operating small-sized 
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farms have left the soil; and why, 
at the present time, 1,400,000 farm fam- 
ilies are earning less than $1,000 a year. 

I, too, visited my home State during the 
Easter recess. The feeling in my State 
is one of deep uncertainty. There is at 
least a recession. The railroads are in 
bad shape. The mines are in bad shape. 
The woods operations are in bad shape. 
All the statements issued from Washing- 
ton and Madison Avenue will not cure the 
ills which affect the country economic- 
ally at the present time. 

Congress has tried to take definitive 
action on a nonpartisan basis. With re- 
spect to most of the remedial measures, 
there have been as many votes for them 
on the other side of the aisle as there 
have been on this side. 

There is no question of anyone's pa- 
triotism, but there is a question of how 
to go about meeting the recession, stop- 
ping it, or alleviating it in some way, so 
as to prevent a depression. 

I know what conditions were like in the 
1930's. I know what happened in my 
section of the country. I know what 
Stalin said at the close of the Second 
World War, and what Khrushchev has 
said since. They both confidently ex- 
pected a depression in the capitalistic 
United States. They calculated that 
when such a depression arrived they 
would be able to make headway. 

We must always remember that under 
no circumstances can this country afford 
a depression. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Inasmuch as there is 
so much finality about the discussion, I 
see no reason why we should not consider 
the veto message today. I am prepared 
to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So am I. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam prepared to vote 
to sustain the President of the United 
States. 

It has been said that a politician thinks 
of the next election, and a statesman 
thinks of the next generation. I think 
the President of the United States quali- 
fies as a statesman. Not only is he 
thinking of present conditions, but he is 
looking down the road a little in the 
interest of the well-being of his country. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was interested and impressed by what 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen], the minority whip, had 
to say. I express the hope that he will 
get together with his leader, so that we 
may bring up the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill and the farm freeze bill, 
place them before the Senate, and seek 
a vote on the question of overriding the 
President’s veto. I hope the minority 
whip will discuss this subject with the 
minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I indicated to the 
distinguished majority leader that, of 
course, as we should all do, I would hold 
my mind open for additional testimony. 
However, I do not wish to have any mis- 
understanding on that point. Based 
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should expect to vote to sustain the veto 
of the President, both with respect to 
the agricultural measure and the rivers 
and harbors bill. Nevertheless, I shall 
await the hearings before the commit- 
tees, as I think we all will. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
minority leader would be consistent in 
voting to uphold the President’s veto 
of the farm-freeze measure. However, 
I am sure that he studied the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill before voting in 
favor of it. Therefore, it seems to me 
that he would be inconsistent in voting 
to sustain the President’s veto of that 
measure. I would naturally assume 
that, on the basis of his own judgment 
and his own responsibility to the people 
of California and of the Nation, he would 
vote to override the President’s veto of 
that particular measure. However, we 
shall reach that question at the proper 
time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is a day of hope 
and gratitude for the people of Wiscon- 
sin. I am sure that if they could be 
present today they would say to the 
majority leader, “God bless you.” 

The fact that the President’s veto of 
the farm price support measure is com- 
ing before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; the fact that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry has stated that 
hearings will be held; and the fact that 
a distinguished member of the commit- 
tee on the Republican side has stated 
that he would be inclined to favor over- 
riding the veto constitute very good news 
for the people of Wisconsin. 

I make that statement to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana be- 
cause of the fact that I have just visited 
my State. Not only the farmers, but 
the working people, the business people, 
the professional people, and all the other 
people of Wisconsin with whom I have 
talked recognize the tremendous im- 
portance to our State of overriding this 
veto if the farm economy of Wisconsin 
is to be saved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WiTH MEXICO ON 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, that 

there have been no significant developments 

to report for the month of March relating 
to the cooperative program of the United 

States with Mexico for the control and the 

eradication of foot-and-mouth disease; to 

the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT TO STOCKPILE 
REPORT 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
secret statistical supplement to the stock- 
pile report, covering the period from July 
to December 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services, 
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ENT DUTY AT THE SEAT OF GOVERN- 
MENT 
A letter from the Director, Legislative Lial- 
son, Department of the Air Force, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, that, 
as of March 31, 1958, there was an aggregate 
of 2,601 officers assigned or detailed to per- 
manent duty in the executive element of the 
Air Force at the seat of government; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port prior to restoration of balances, to the 
appropriation “Salaries and Expenses, 
Farmer Cooperative Service, 1957, as of 
March 31, 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

STUDY ENTITLED “FINANCIAL AND Economic 
ANALYSIS, COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJ- 
ECT” 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a study en- 
titled “Financial and Economic Analysis, 
Colorado River Storage Project and Par- 
ticipating Projects, February 1958” (with an 
accompanying document); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 


“Resolutions memorlalizing the Congress of 
the United States to change the distri- 
bution formula for Federal aid for fisher- 
ies and game so as not to discriminate 
against large populations and limited land 
areas 
“Whereas His Excellency, the Governor, in 

his annual message to the general court on 

January 1, 1958, stated: ‘The present Fed- 

eral formula for the distribution of Federal 

aid for fisheries and game tes 
against States with large populations and 
limited land areas, Massachusetts is one 

State so affected. This discrimination 

should be corrected’; and 
“Whereas the operation of the present for- 

mula is unfair to the 300,000 citizens in 

Massachusetts holding fish and game li- 

censes: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 

gress of the United States to enact legisla- 

tion amending Federal aid in the Wildlife 

Restoration Act, Public Law 415 of the 75th 

Congress, and Federal aid in the Fish Resto- 

ration and Management Projects Act, Public 

Law 681 of the 81st Congress, by revising the 

distribution formula to 60 percent on the 

basis of population and 40 percent on the 
basis of area; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 

each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 

bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 
“House of representatives, adopted March 

31, 1958. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“Senate, adopted in concurrence April 2, 

1958. 

"IrvING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 


“EDWARD J. Cronin, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


“Attest: 
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Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to extend and amend the 
Hill-Burton Act providing Federal aid for 
hospital construction 
“Whereas His Excellency the Governor, in 

his annual message to the general court on 

January 1, 1958, stated, The Federal law pro- 

viding for Federal assistance for hospital 

construction expires in 1958. I urge that you 
recommend that the operation of this law be 
extended’; and 

“Whereas the basic distribution formula of 
the Hill-Burton Act, Public Law 725, should 
be reexamined in order to provide more fully 
for the hospital needs in States with a num- 
ber of large cities and metropolitan areas: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to extend the provisions of 
Public Law 725, 79th Congress, and to amend 
its provisions so as to provide more fully for 
the hospital needs in States with a number 
of large cities and metropolitan areas; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the presiding officer of each branch of Con- 
gress and to the Members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 

“House of representatives, adopted March 
31, 1958. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“Senate, adopted in concurrence, April 2, 
1958. 

“Irvine N, HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 

“Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary oj the Commonwealth.” 

A resolution adopted by the Ventura 
County Taxpayers’ Association, Ventura, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to repeal excise taxes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The petition of Eva Warschicka, of Heron 
Lake, Minn., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to abolish daylight saving time; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The petition of Eva Warschika, of Heron 
Lake, Minn., relating to persons of old age, 
and so forth; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


MAILING OF OBSCENE LITERA- 
TURE—LETTER AND STATEMENT 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from the Right 
Reverend Wilburn C. Campbell, D. D., 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of West 
Virginia, concerning the mailing of por- 
nographic, lascivious, and lewd litera- 
ture, be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE DIOCESE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, W. Va., April 15, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator HOBLITZELL: I am writ- 
ing to you as my Senator from West Virginia 
but more particularly because you are a 


member of the Postal Committee of the Sen- 
ate. 


The ever-increasing volume of porno- 
graphic, lascivious, and lewd literature that 
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floods the mail is not only a national dis- 
grace but also is a definite moral menace to 
suggestible teen-agers and those adults 
whose emotional stability is easily threat- 
ened and whose sexual perversion is capable 
of being triggered. 

The above paragraph abounds in sweeping 
generalities and grave charges. Although I 
do have a teen-age son, I do not write as 
a hysterical parent. As a clergyman and edu- 
cator I have had wide experience in the field 
of counseling and am quite aware of the 
definite danger this type of literature pre- 
sents to people. I am also a member of the 
West Virginia Crime and Delinquency Coun- 
cil of the National Probation and Parole 
Association. In this work I again have had 
firsthand knowledge of the harm that is 
being caused by the mail distribution of 
obscene and wanton literature. 

May I earnestly request you to do all in 
your power to seek the passage of appropri- 
ate legislation which can effectively keep 
such literature out of our postal system and 
possibly curb and punish those who seek to 
pervert innocent victims. 

Faithfully, 
WILBURN C. CAMPBELL, 
Bishop. 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
also present a copy of my statement to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on this 
matter, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOBLITZELL 


As a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee I feel that it is one of my 
responsibilities to call to the attention of this 
committee the letter of Bishop Campbell, 
Episcopal diocese of West Virginia, who is 
regarded as one of the most outstanding 
church leaders in the sovereign State of 
West Virginia. 

When the filth described by the bishop 
can be routed through the United States 
mail, then we have come to the point where 
it is mandatory that this body act in the 
name of common decency to protect our 
citizens from these merchants of depravity. 

Several days ago one of my office assist- 
ants showed me a piece of literature that 
had been mailed to his home in West Vir- 
ginia. 

The envelope containing this shocking 
literature, which is too base for me to de- 
scribe before this august body, was opened 
by my aide’s wife. It could just as easily 
have been opened by one of his young 
children. 

I am a mature man and feel that I have 
come into contact with many of the un- 
pleasantries that go with life. But I can 
honestly say that I was soundly shocked at 
the thought that such lewd literature can be 
passed through the United States mail. 

Mothers of the Nation are entitled to 
know that the Congress of the United States 
will take firm action to see that their chil- 
dren are not subjected to such trash, which 
could easily lend to corruption of youthful 
morals. 

I want to thank Bishop Campbell for ren- 
dering his most sincere letter in this mat- 
ter, and I hope it will serve to shock Mem- 
bers of this body into adopting legislation 
to protect the children of this Nation. 

Further, I want to announce my whole- 
hearted endorsement of Senate bill 3555, 
sponsored by Mr. THYE, which is now before 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

It is my sincere hope that this legislation 
will be brought before the Members of this 
body so they can take positive action during 
this session of the Congress. 

I am secure in the knowledge that my 
esteemed colleagues will desire to go on 
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Tecord as being ready to stop this flow of 
pollution from going into the homes of 
America through the United States mail. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

S. 3630. A bill to encourage the operation 
of marginal copper mines necessary to the 
national defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 3631. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain works for flood control on the 
Hall Meadow Brook, and East Branch of the 
Naugatuck River, and Mad River Dam in the 
State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PURTELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3632. A bill to amend Public Law 85-162 
to increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

5.3633. A bill for the relief of Hong Ah 

Tak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR W. KERR SCOTT, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I submit 
a resolution and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 291) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate the actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred by the committee appointed to ar- 
range for and attend the funeral of the 
Honorable W. Kerr Scorr, late a Senator 
from the State of North Carolina, on 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A STUDY ENTITLED “SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY ACT OF 1958” 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 292), which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the staff study entitled 
“Science and Technology Act of 1958” (S. 
3126), prepared for the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, be printed as a Senate 
document, and that 5,000 additional copies 
be printed for the use of that committee, 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF OPERATION 
OF MARGINAL COPPER MINES 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to encourage the operation of mar- 
ginal copper mines necessary to the na- 
tional defense. 

I felt this measure is very important 
if we are to maintain an America that 
is to be as self-sufficient as possible in 
the face of any crisis. 

For many years, the domestic mining 
industry has been unable to supply all 
our copper needs. 

According to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines, domestic production 
of copper in 1957 was 1,077,000 short 
tons, while our actual consumption was 
1,239,000 short tons. 

An estimated 594,000 short tons which 
we needed to satisfy domestic consump- 
tion was obtained through imports. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
table showing our production and con- 
sumption of copper since 1940. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Copper 
Thousands of short tons} 


Year 


Mine Apparent Total 
production | consumption | imports 


878 1,009 491 
958 1.642 736 
1, 080 1, 608 764 
1,091 1, 502 717 
973 1.504 785 
773 1,415 853 
609 1,391 396 
848 1, 236 414 
835 1,214 507 
753 1,072 553 
909 1.447 690 
928 1, 304 489 
925 1, 360 619 
926 1,435 676 
835 1,235 595 
999 1,335 594 
1, 106 1, 367 596 
1,077 1, 239 504 


Preliminary. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
the average, we are required to import 
approximately 40 percent of the copper 
we need. Imports have gone as high as 
61 percent in wartime. 

But while we were able to obtain 
enough copper through imports to satis- 
fy our expanding needs during World 
War II, there is no assurance that such 
supplies will be available in some new 
emergency. 

I believe it is for our own protection 
that we must guarantee a steady source 
of copper. 

My bill would direct the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to purchase copper 
ore from the operators of marginal cop- 
per mines, at a reasonable profit to them, 
on the conditions that, first, the opera- 
tion of the mine is necessary to the na- 
tional defense; and, second, the mine is 
unable to operate at then current mar- 
ket prices and return a reasonable profit 
to the owners. 

The effect of this proposed legislation 
would be to keep many marginal copper 
mines in operation to assure adequate 
domestic supplies of copper in times of 
national emergency. 
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Furthermore, it would have the very 
important effect of providing a liveli- 
hood to thousands of copper miners who 
are deprived of work when the mine 
owners close down a marginal mine. 

Their wages, in turn, will provide the 
economic lifeblood required for survival 
by many communities in the copper- 
mining areas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3630) to encourage the 
operation of marginal copper mines nec- 
essary to the national defense, intro- 
duced by Mr. McNamara, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
WORKS FOR FLOOD CONTROL IN 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the construction of certain 
works for flood control on the Hall 
Meadow Brook, East Branch of the 
Naugatuck River, and Mad River Dam, 
in the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. President, all of these projects 
have been recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers and were included in the 
rivers harbors bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. They are not subject to the ob- 
jections the President stated in his veto 
message on S. 497 regarding some of the 
projects included in that measure. Mine 
is a companion bill to one being intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative JAMES PATTERSON. 

The flood control projects provided for 
in my bill are urgently needed to pro- 
tect the cities of Torrington and Win- 
sted and surrounding areas from a repe- 
tition of the misery, devastation, and hu- 
man suffering visited upon them by the 
floods of 1955. As I have said, these 
projects have the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Army Engineers 
and meet all the requirements estab- 
lished as criteria for eligibility. I urge 
that the appropriate committee take 
speedy action on this bill during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3631) to authorize the 
construction of certain works for flood 
control on the Hall Meadow Brook, East 
Branch of the Naugatuck River, and Mad 
River Dam, in the State of Connecticut, 
introduced by Mr. PurTELL, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr.PURTELL. IT yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I un- 
derstand that the Senator is introduc- 
ing a bill covering individual projects? 

Mr. PURTELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Were these 
projects included in the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill which the President 
vetoed? 
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Mr. PURTELL. They were included in 
the part of the bill which was approved 
by the Army Engineers, not in the por- 
tion to which the President, I think 
justifiably, objected. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1954—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
year the administration, in its proposed 
mutual-security program bill, asked for 
continuing authorizations for appropria- 
tions for both military assistance and 
defense support. It was intended by the 
administration that thenceforth military 
assistance and defense support would be 
appropriated as separate items within 
the Department of Defense budget. The 
President of the United States, in his 
message to Congress on his mutual secu- 
rity bill, explained and justified this pro- 
posal as follows: 

I recommend also that appropriations for 
both military assistance and defense support 
be pursuant to a continuing authorization 
enacted by the Congress. This would fit- 
tingly recognize that our own security re- 
quires continuance of these parts of our own 
military effort as long as Communist impe- 
rialism remains a menace to free peoples. 
This would also enable the Congress to con- 
sider simultaneously appropriations both for 
our own Armed Forces and for assistance to 
friendly forces. In this way, these two inter- 
related elements of our military budget can 
be better integrated and balanced, and the 
effectiveness of both increased. 


Although the Senate adopted a modi- 
fied version of this proposal, the_ bill 
which finally was enacted did not change 
the handling of military assistance and 
defense support in the way the Presi- 
dent requested. This year the adminis- 
tration bill reverts to the old procedure 
of annual authorizations and appropria- 
tions for these two items. 

On March 19, I asked the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McElroy, why the adminis- 
tration had not adhered to its proposal 
of last year. Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Elroy stated that the executive branch 
still favors the idea, but feels that since 
its request was not adopted last year 
there is no point in pushing the proposal 
again. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
military assistance is designed primarily 
to contribute to a strengthening of the 
defenses of the United States as our mili- 
tary men insist, then the military assist- 
ance part of the mutual-security pro- 
gram should be a part of the military 
budget of the United States. “Military 
assistance,” in the words of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, “con- 
sists of military equipment, training in 
its proper use, and supplies and services, 
furnished directly to selected foreign 
military forces which are important to 
the fulfillment of United States national 
security objectives.” 

One of the objectives of military as- 
sistance is to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States. The program is 
undertaken in order to reduce the mili- 
tary demands on our own forces, In- 
deed, it has been stated on numerous 
occasions by witnesses before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that if funds 
are not provided for military assistance 
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it would be essential to increase the size 
of our own military budget. 

It seems to me that the proposal last 
year of the executive branch that the 
military-assistance and defense-support 
programs be included as a part of the 
Defense Department budget has the 
merit of compelling those charged with 
the military defense of the Nation to 
measure every domestic defense dollar 
against every mutual-security program 
dollar to be sure that every taxpayer’s 
dollar used to promote the defense of the 
Nation is spent in the best way possible. 

In order to give effect to this line of 
reasoning, Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment which the able Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and I in- 
tend to propose to S. 3318, the current 
mutual-security bill. This amendment 
would do in this year’s mutual-security 
program what the administration unsuc- 
cessfully sought last year. It seems to 
me that the reasons advanced last year 
for this change are equally persuasive 
now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT, RELATING TO 
PAYMENTS FROM VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS ACCOUNTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (H. R. 4640) 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act with respect to payments from 
voluntary contributions accounts, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] may be added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 3596) 
to establish a Commission on Country 
Life, and for other purposes, introduced 
by me, for myself and other Senators, on 
April 2, 1958. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
Sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Statement prepared by him regarding the 
Mission 66 program. 

Address entitled The Need for Revision of 
Federal Policy In Indian Affairs,” delivered by 
Hon. LEE METCALF. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

Editorials commenting on assistance for 
India, and twò articles commenting on the 
importance of ties with the Republics of 
Latin America. 
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ANTIBUSINESS BIAS OF THE STAFF 
OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AN- 
TITRUST AND MONOPOLY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been concerned with 
the antibusiness bias of the staff of the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

It was my privilege to address a group 
of business and professional men at the 
Merchants Club of Baltimore on 
Wednesday, December 11, 1957. I in- 
serted my remarks to this group in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 9, 
1958. On this occasion I said: 

For many months I have endeavored to 
understand the apparent antibusiness bias 
of this subcommittee. I believe I have 
found the answer. Its chief economist is 
Dr. John M. Blair. In 1938 he was the au- 
thor of a book entitled “Seeds of Destruc- 
tion.” The theme suggested by this title 
was that capitalism contained within itself 
the seeds for its own ultimate destruction. 
Dr. Blair outlined four axioms which you 
and I regard as essential to the survival of 
capitalism. 

He devoted 358 pages to showing that 
capitalism had not and could not meet 
them. He suggested three possible correc- 
tive techniques. They were: First, to raise 
our labor costs; second, to lower our prices; 
and third, to redistribute the national in- 
come. Mr. Reuther is now recommending 
precisely these same corrective techniques. 

On the last page of this book Dr. Blair 
said: 

“We have gone at length into the axioms 
which capitalism has violated, into the ag- 
gravating trends which seemingly have 
made it inevitable for capitalism to violate 
the axioms, and into the corrective tech- 
niques which offer slight hope that capital- 
ism can be made to function in accordance 
with the axioms.” 

Dr. Blair concludes with this fantasy: 
“The result as a whole cannot be interpreted 
as anything but a none-too-happy picture 
of capitalism.” 


In making this address, I was aware 
of the fact that Dr. Blair defended his 
book Seeds of Destruction as r tly as 
May 1957. Mr. Donald I. Rogers, the 
distinguished financial editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, devoted his col- 
umns of May 12 and May 15, 1957, to a 
discussion of Dr. Blair's economic views. 
Mr. Rogers’ column of May 22 gave Dr. 
Blair an opportunity to reply to his pre- 
vious criticisms. So that the record may 
be entirely clear, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Rogers’ columns of May 
12 and May 15, 1957, printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 12, 1957] 
WALL Street, U.S. A. 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 
INTRODUCING JOHN M. BLAIR 

A couple thousand years before the advent 
of Christ a Greek philosophical observer— 
Solon, I think it was—opined that democracy 
embodied the seeds of its own destruction, 
He meant that, given the free franchise, 
yoters would vote their freedoms away (wit- 
ness Germany, Italy, France, and England.) 

Nearly a couple thousand years after 
Christ, another observer, Karl Marx, held that 
capitalism carried within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction, 
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In 1938 a writer by the name of John M. 
Blair rediscovered both these philosophies 
and wrote a book called Seeds of Destruc- 
tion, purported to be a study in the func- 
tional weaknesses of capitalism. It was pub- 
lished by Covici-Friede at $4, It received 
complimentary reviews in The New Republic 
and by Harold J. Laski in The Nation. 

This is the same John M. Blair who is 
chief economist under Senator Estrs Ke- 
FAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, the much 
headlined leader of the Senate’s Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee. 

Senator KEFAUVER, with an eye on the 
White House, entertains the idea that he 
can reach 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue by rid- 
ing over the crushed skulls of America’s big 
businessmen. His chairmanship of this vital 
committee is regarded as a perfect vehicle. 

Expert on oil 

He expects this fellow, John M. Blair, to be 
the chief skull crusher. So let’s take a look 
at John M. Blair. He's been with Govern- 
ment for 20 years. He’s an economist—to 
use the academic title of this inexact and 
unscientific science—and he’s an expert on 
oil, one of the areas where Mr. KEFAUVER 
hopes to strike hard. 

It could be understood that in the un- 
settled, harsh days of 1938 a student of eco- 
nomics might hold unsettled, harsh views, 
which, in the ensuing years, with maturity 
and a restoration of capitalistic principle, 
might be tempered. But as far as can be 
learned, Mr. Blair has never recanted. Un- 
less he has made private utterances to the 
contrary, we must assume that he believes 
the same today as he did in 1938. 

He is a dialectic writer. His views are 
strong because he writes from the premise 
that we all hold socialistic beliefs, that we all 
believe business is too big, that we all feel 
the worker has been abused in our indus- 
trialized, capitalistic society. 

Some samples: 

“Capitalism * * * through the use of ma- 
chinery and other devices * * * has cast out 
of employment from industry a progressively 
increasing number of workers and has low- 
ered steadily the relative wages of those em- 
ployed” (p. 35), 

Could a writer ever be more in error? 
Have the relative wages of industrial work- 
ers declined? Have an increasing number 
been cast out of employment? 

Or, regard this: 

“The significant fact * * * is that dur- 
ing the decade of American capitalism’s 
greatest expansion and prosperity, 1919- 
1929, the rise in labor productivity was so 
marked that more workers were displaced 
from their positions than were taken into 
the ranks of the employed. There appears 
to be no indication that this devasting 
trend will be abated; rather, existing indices 
seem to indicate that it will be accelerated 
even beyond its present rapid rate” (p. 22). 

I like this one, particularly in view of the 
tremendous expansion of American indus- 
try and of the huge sums of capital supplied 
by the “upper classes”: 

“Capitalism has distributed a large share 
of its income to members of the higher in- 
come groups, and those income recipients 
in the upper classes have utilized a large 
and increasing proportion of their income in 
such ways as to make ineffective as mass 
purchasing power, either through their pur- 
chasing of expensive luxuries from other 
members of the upper classes, or through 
their trading in outstanding or other non- 
productive issues of securities” (p. 155). 

This is the man who has been selected by 
Senator KEFAUVER to help prove that Ameri- 
can business is a monster which needs a 
ae ga checkrein. He seems ideal for the 
ob. 

A logical question, though, is whether 
Senator Kerauver holds these same views? 
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If so, has he let the people of Tennessee 
know it? 

I'll have more to say about Mr. Blair and 
his writings on Wednesday. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 15, 1957] 
Watt STREET, U. S. A. 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 
MORE ABOUT JOHN M. BLAIR 

John M. Blair, chief economist under Sen- 
ator Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat of Tennessee, 
chairman of the Senate’s Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, is the man who will 
do most of the research and handle most 
of the presentation when Senator KEFAUVER 
conducts his probes of the country’s leading 
industries, including the oils, motors, public 
utilities, and chemicals. 

Mr. Blair is reputed to be an expert on oil. 

He is an avowed—an announced—mis- 
truster of big business. 

He believes that big business will reduce 
employment and lower wages. 

He believes that big business will extract 
an increasing amount of work from em- 
ployees, at decreasing rates of reward. 


View of capitalism 


He believes that capitalism will give an 
increasingly large share of the Nation’s 
wealth to the higher income groups at the 
expense of the lower income groups, thus 
ultimately destroying its own market place. 

This is the man, a man who has spent 
much of his life working for Government, 
who will sit at the right hand of an am- 
bitious United States Senator in the months 
until the 1958 election, assisting wherever 
possible in a studious effort to discredit 
some of the most successful enterprises in 
some of America’s most important indus- 
tries. 

His views are set forth with great clarity 
in several writings, most important of which 
is his book, Seeds of Destruction, printed 
in 1938 and published at $4 by Covici-Friede. 
Mr. Blair has never publicly recanted the 
beliefs expressed in his book, 


The man behind the post 


Last Sunday this reporter quoted several 
excerpts from Mr. Blair's book to show the 
socialistic caliber of his thinking. Following 
are some additional quotes from Seeds of 
Destruction, which indicate, at least, the 
temper of the man who holds such an im- 
portant post. 

Even these excerpts show that Mr. Blair 
writes with bias, hostility, sarcasm and that 
he makes fun of the business community. 

“One of the factors that enters into re- 
striction of production is waste, waste oc- 
casionally being deliberately fostered or at 
least countenanced in order that output 
might be lessened. According to the Ameri- 
can Federated Engineering Societies, the re- 
sponsibility for this waste lies mostly upon 
the shoulders of management. 


Called price device 


“This deliberate waste brought about by 
management is to a considerable extent but 
an obvious mechanism to restrict actual or 
potential production, all for the purpose of 
keeping prices stable” (pp. 101-102). 

And here’s a prediction in the same book: 

“For our national economy as a whole, 
the only scientific assumption which can be 
drawn * * * is that the trends brought out 
as operating in the past and in the present 
will undoubtedly continue to do so in the 
future, that physical volume of production 
win grow—providing there is a market— 
that horsepower will increase rapidly, that 
general population will grow but at a pro- 
gressively slower rate while factory employ- 
ment declines, that productivity of labor 
will soar upward at an accelerating tempo, 
that separations will continue their increase 
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over additions, that as a consequence of all 
this, technological unemployment will 
steadily increase, that the machine indus- 
tries will remain physically capable of ab- 
sorbing but the slightest proportion of the 
workers displaced by the machinery in- 
stalled” (p. 34). 
Key to philosophy 

It behooves the reader to go over that one 
again. It is an awkwardly constructed 
paragraph, but it contains a whole theme, 
almost a whole economic philosophy. 

It is the core of Seeds of Destruction, 
for the book purports to be a study of the 
weaknesses of capitalism. 

Perhaps it is more a study in the weak- 
ness of Mr. Blair’s logic—and perhaps the 
book embodies the seeds of destruction of 
his influence on the subcommittee. 

Let no one in big business or a key in- 
dustry underestimate Mr. Blair. He is no 
lightweight. He is sharp, and can take care 
of himself. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp Mr. Rogers’ column of 
May 22, 1957, which included Dr. Blair's 
reply to Mr. Rogers’ criticisms. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
Watt STREET, U. S. A. 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 
DR. BLAIR’S VIEWS UPDATED 


Dr. John M. Blair, chief economist of the 
Senate’s Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, key figure in Washington's latest in- 
quisition into the functions of big business 
in America, has been a subject of 3 columns 
by this reporter because of views he has ex- 
pressed in the past in some of his writings, 
notably those contained in a 1938 book called 
Seeds of Destruction, published at $4 by 
Covici-Friede. 

The point I made was that this man, who 
will, more than anyone else, set the tempo 
of the hearings to be presided over by Sub- 
committee Chairman Senator Estes KEFAU- 
ver, Democrat, of Tennessee, had expressed 
some pronounced views against the capitalist 
system and particularly against successful, 
big business. Another point was that he had 
never, at least publicly, recanted or retreated 
from these views. 

Accordingly, I invited Dr. Blair either to 
restate or reiterate his views. Incidentally, 
like Senator KEFAUVER, Dr. Blair has accused 
me of being unfair to him. His statement 
follows: 

“Thank you for your invitation to reply 
to your columns of May 12 and May 15. 
Your criticisms of a book of mine written 
20 years ago raise 2 important questions. 
The first is the accuracy of your interpreta- 
tion of the book as a biased and destructive 
attack upon capitalism. 

“May I point out that the book was not 
so regarded upon its publication by reviewers 
in reputable newspapers and periodicals. 
Thus the Louisville Courier-Journal stated 
that his book is no tirade against capitalism; 
it is a calm and objective diagnosis (Sep- 
tember 18, 1938). According to the 
Christian Science Monitor, ‘No use to send a 
committee after Mr. Blair with a motion 
picture abou*+ what industry has done for 
you. He knows all that, and he wants to 
enable industry to go on to greater victories’ 
(September 14, 1938). A prominent trade 
journal, Chemical Industries, stated that the 
book was ‘A careful, conscientious, helpful 
criticism of the capitalistic system, which 
deserves to be thoughtfully read by our busi- 
ness leaders’ (January 1939). The Birming- 
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ham News described the work as ‘A thorough, 
carefully documented study of the existing 
economic order, Where other economists 
have dealt in theory, Mr. Blair proves his 
statements with statistics from unquestion- 
able sources’ (November 13, 1938). ‘The 
Boston Herald stated that the book would be 
damned by both conservatives and radicals 
and went on to say that it * * isa rigidly 
objective book. It studies the weaknesses of 
capitalism—it grinds no axe, offers no 
panacea’ (August 27, 1938). In the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune it was stated that 
‘John M. Blair * * * has developed here the 
most objective study of the capitalistic sys- 
tem this critic has ever seen’ (September 11, 
1938). The San Francisco Argonaut observed 
that ‘Throughout the many weighty chapters, 
loaded with statistical tables and adorned 
with notes, a strictly objective attitude is 
maintained’ (September 16, 1938). Dr. John 
R. Commons, who was then president of the 
American Economic Association, wrote that 
‘* * * the book might well be designated a 
promising pioneer in the 20th century re- 
construction of economic science on the 
principles of relativity’ (American Eco- 
nomic Review, March 1940). These do not 
constitute an unrepresentative sample of the 
reviews received by the book. Indeed, the 
only unfavorable review was that of the Dally 
Worker (September 6, 1938). 

“The second problem raised by your articles 
is the obvious impossibility of stating, with- 
in the limitations of space that you could 
accord me, what my views are now as con- 
trasted to what they were 20 years ago. In 
the course of a 400-page book I advanced 
many ideas and concepts. Personally I could 
not want it to be said that intellectually I 
stopped growing at the age of 23, when the 
book was published. During the subsequent 
two decades I hope I have learned a few 
things. And what I have learned would 
cause me to modify some parts of the book, 
but not others. 

“The space problem arises because the 
setting forth of what views I have changed 
as well as those which I have not altered, 
and the reasons therefor, would in them- 
selves represent a treatise of no smail pro- 
portions. 

“Very briefly may I say that I am not alone 
among economists in having underestimated 
the rate of private capital formation, though 
I am not sure how long capital expenditures 
will continue at the present rate. Also, 
20 years ago I did not and could not 
conceive of Federal expenditures in peace- 
time in magnitude of $70 billion, which even 
after allowance for the increase in prices, 
would have been about 5 times the actual 
Federal budget in 1933. 

“But there is one point on which my views 
are, if anything, even stronger today than 
they were 20 years ago. During the 
course of writing the book I became con- 
vinced that the successful functioning of 
capitalism is dependent upon the existence 
of competition, free and unhampered by 
monopoly. This is a conclusion which, I am 
pleased to note, a number of Western Euro- 
pean countries that have long regarded pri- 
vate monopoly as not necessarily destructive 
of capitalism are finally coming to by en- 
acting antitrust laws of their own patterned 
generally after the United States statutes, 
To do what I could to promote competition, 
I entered the Government service as an 
economist in the antitrust field. There may 
be a better way to serve the long-run in- 
terests of democratic capitalism than by 
helping to promote competition but what it 
is, I do not know. 

“Of course, under a free press, criticism 
is, and should be the expected lot of the 
Government servant. Like other Govern- 
ment servants I welcome criticism which is 
fair and anticipate some which is unfair. 
As an example of the latter may I point out 
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that in referring to me you used in succes- 
sive sentences the terms ‘dialectic’ and 
‘socialistic.’ In view of the book's rejec- 
tion of Marxism, I question whether this 
type of attack by insinuation and innuendo 
is in the best tradition of our country’s 


= That is Dr. Blair's statement. 

In the best tradition of our country’s 
press, I have presented him herewith, my 
column’s space (and then some) to present 
his updated views. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in view 
of my familiarity with Dr. Blair’s back- 
ground, I took a great interest in the 
study of administered prices conducted 
by the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly. I examined Senate Report 
No. 1387 which was recently filed by the 
subcommittee very carefully. In my 
opinion the distinguished junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], a member of 
the subcommittee, has made an impor- 
tant contribution to our understanding 
of this complex question in his minority 
views which were included in the report. 
He clearly demonstrated that the ma- 
jority report largely reflects the views of 
the staff. In his individual minority 
views, he said: 

The minority regrets that the majority 
has accepted the unwarranted and preju- 
diced assumptions of the staff in the prepara- 
tion of its views. It is satisfied that they 
have unwittingly provided propaganda which 
may be used to our national detriment. 


Some time before the subcommittee’s 
report was available to the Senate, por- 
tions of it were released to the press. 
Anyone who read press accounts based 
on only fragmentary material from the 
complete Senate report without the indi- 
vidual views filed by the junior Senator 
from Illinois would draw the conclusion 
that the steel industry in general and the 
United States Steel Corp., in particular 
were oblivious to the economic needs of 
an expanding and dynamic American 
economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a press release of the United 
States Steel Corp., which was distributed 
in answer to these charges may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 27, 1958. 

New York, February 28.— Senator KE- 
FAUVER’s statement attacking steel prices 
gives a thoroughly biased and distorted view 
of the testimony that was presented to his 
subcommittee," Roger M. Blough, chairman 
of the board of United States Steel Corp., 
said today, “but it comes as no surprise.” 

“Under the peculiar procedure of this in- 
vestigation,” he said, “the chairman of the 
committee ‘invites’ you to testify and then 
issues a flood of statements to the news- 
papers denouncing the character, motives 
and antecedents of your business. He be- 
gins by reading a statement pronouncing 
your business guilty of all kinds of un- 
savory practices; after which you are assured 
in a friendly manner that the committee 
will now launch a completely unbiased in- 
vestigation of the facts. But when the true 
facts have been presented, they are ignored 


1 Administered Prices, Steel, Report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, March 13, 1958, p. 203. 
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or misused, and the chairman and his staff 
bring in a report confirming all of the pre- 
eonceived notions set forth in his opening 
statement. This proves he was right all the 
time. 

“In pursuit of this practice Senator Ke- 
FAUVER and the committee majority have 
concluded that recent steel price increases 
‘substantially exceeded’ the rises in steel 
costs. Yet the only competent testimony in 
the record is that price rises did not even 
cover the cost increases. Moreover the testi- 
mony also shows that it would take only a 
little more than 2 years, in the absence of 
a price increase—and at the rate of cost in- 
crease experienced by United States Steel in 
recent years—to wipe out every penny of 
United States Steel’s profit as well as all the 
money it pays to the Federal Government 
in income taxes. After that the Treasury 
would have to look elsewhere for taxes, stock- 
holders would be entirely without dividends, 
industries supplying us with tools of pro- 
duction would have to find other customers, 
the jobs of our own employees would be 
gravely endangered, no one would lend 
money to the industry, and certainly no 
one would buy new stock in it—and, finally 
and ironically, the price of steel, after this 
brief interruption, would again have to 
march upward in step with costs just to keep 
on going broke. 

“Senator KEFAUVER is alarmed to see that 
steel prices have not declined in the face of 
the recent drop in steel production, but he 
is undisturbed by the fact that production 
costs have not declined under these same 
circumstances. So he suggests that this 
price behavior indicates monopoly power re- 
sulting from undue concentration, instead 
of the ever-mounting labor costs which are 
the most basic of all costs and which are 
reflected in all other costs. 

“In doing this, Senator KEFAUVER and his 
colleagues of the majority have again ig- 
nored the evidence in the record which shows 
that at least one-quarter of all the industries 
in America are more concentrated than is 
the steel industry. 

“They have also glossed over the fact that 
United States Steel's production has declined 
since 1901 from nearly two-thirds of the in- 
dustry total to less than one-third. They 
have ignored the enormous growth of its 
many large competitors. And contrary to 
the statement that concentration in the 
four largest companies is increasing, the 
record shows, by all relevant measures—ca- 
pacity, production, shipments, revenues, and 
employment—concentration is in fact de- 
creasing. 

“Much of Senator Kerauver’s statement is 
devoted to the charge of identity of price in 
the steel industry and its alleged antitrust 
implications. The Senator and the subcom- 
mittee staff are apparently still blindly dedi- 
cated to the strange theory that every pro- 
ducer should have a lower price—or at least 
a different price—than all other producers. 
They have never explained how the higher 
price producers can expect to sell any steel. 
Every businessman knows that competition 
forces sellers of standard products to meet 
competitive prices or go out of business. 

“From Senator Kerauver’s statement it 
would appear that the majority report is, as 
Senator DIRKSEN states, ‘based on a theo- 
retical, preconceived, biased, economic and 
legal analysis developed by the subcommittee 
staff,’ and ‘fails to make an impartial ap- 
praisal of the testimony.’ Moreover, I believe 
that any impartial observer will agree with 
Senator DIRKSEN that the record does not 
support any of the 12 charges which he says 
are advanced in the majority report.” 

JOHN MuNHALL III. 
United States Steel Corp. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as I 
have already indicated, I have examined 


April 17 
Senate Report No. 1387 with great care. 
The minority views of the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois completely support 
the statements which I made in Balti- 
more last December. So that all readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD May be 
aware of the references to Dr. Blair 
made by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


(1) The chief economist of the subcom- 
mittee, Dr. John M. Blair, developed the 
theory that administered prices and mo- 
nopoly prices were synonymous in a book 
published in 1938 entitled “Seeds of Destruc- 
tion.” He said: 

“Most inflexible prices are inflexible be- 
cause they are in one way or another de- 
termined by administrative control. * * * 
We must study the phenomenon of price 
setting by corporate monopoly, realizing in 
so doing that the larger is the percentage 
of our prices which are fixed by corporate 
monopoly as against the forces of competi- 
tion, the higher will our price level prob- 
ably tend to be, and the smaller will be 
the chances for any marked increase in real 
labor income to take place.” 

The current investigation further de- 
velops the preconceived economic theories 
expounded by Dr. Blair 20 years ago. Even 
before the opening of the hearings, the 
chairman of the subcommittee stated: 

“Administered price industries * * * (are) 
those which because of their power have 
control over prices not affected by normal 
competitive forces. Examples are steel, 
newsprint, many types of food, automobiles, 
and farm machinery.” 

The majority has accepted the basic prem- 
ises developed by the subcommittee’s chief 
economist in Seeds of Destruction. 

Since the majority's report is largely de- 
voted to economic theory developed by the 
staff, the minority has an obligation to place 
these concepts in some perspective. Seeds of 
Destruction is a denunciation of the cap- 
italist system and forecasts the inevitability 
of its ultimate collapse. 

_ Following his review of the weaknesses 
of capitalism found in more than 400 pages 
of text, Dr. Blair concluded: 

“We have gone at length into the axioms 
which capitalism has violated, into the ag- 
gravating trends which seemingly have made 
it inevitable for capitalism to violate the 
axioms, and into the corrective techniques 
which offer slight hope that capitalism can 
be made to function in accordance with the 
axioms. 

“In doing this, it has been our hope, as 
stated in the beginning, to make ‘recogniz- 
able a forest out of an almost infinite num- 
ber of variegated trees.’ Or, to put it an- 
other way, we have tried to place on canvas 
a picture of capitalism, of the minimum re- 
quirements it, or any other industrial so- 
ciety, must meet, of its increasing failure to 
meet them, of the trends which have tended 
to keep it from operating In accordance with 
these axioms, of the movement of these 
trends, and of the proposals which would 
supposedly make the system function suc- 
cessfully. In putting together the various 
segments out of which the picture is com- 
posed, it is quite likely, considering the scope 
of the work, that at times we might have 
used, in certain places, the wrong colors, that 
our shadings might in spots be imperfect, 
that some proportions might be out of line. 
Wherever we have noted such imperfections, 
we have endeavored to correct them. But 
even if we should have missed a number of 
them, yet the result, as a whole, cannot be 
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interpreted as anything but a none-too- 
happy picture of capitalism and its probable 
future.” 

The minority’s examination of the or- 
ity’s report shows a close parallel between 
Dr. Blair's theme in Seeds of Destruction and 
the majority’s report. A review of the titles 
from a few chapters in Seeds of Destruction 
is illustrative. 

Chapter 4 is entitled “Prices and Wages,” 
a recurrent theme throughout the hearings 
devoted to the steel industry. 

Chapter 6, entitled “The Effectiveness of 
High Incomes,” urged redistribution of in- 
come with a lowering of payments to high- 
income recipients. Dr. Blair's concern with 
this subject may account for the fact that 
the majority’s report indulged in an attack 
on the compensation of corporate officials. 
The minority does not believe that the sub- 
committee has any legislative purpose in in- 
vestigating the level and methods of execu- 
tive compensation. 

Chapter 10, entitled “The Centralization 
of Capitalism,” dealt with the concentration 
prevalent in mass-production industries. 

It is significant that the corrective tech- 
niques to cure the ills of capitalism recom- 
mended by Dr. Biair in 1938 are similar to 
those suggested in the majority’s report. 

Section 3 of Seeds of Destruction was en- 
titled “The Corrective Techniques.” 

Chapter 16 was entitled “Raising Our Labor 
Costs"; chapter 17, “Lowering Our Prices“; 
and chapter 18, “Redistribution and Expan- 
sion.” 

The majority’s report implies that similar 
remedies are desirable in 1958. Dr. Blair's 
influence on the majority’s report is perva- 
sive. 

Because of the grave issues involved and 
the many inferences of monopolistic practices 
suggested in the majority’s report, the minor- 
ity is concerned with the consistent bias 
manifested by the majority. The majority’s 
report reflects the views of the staff, princi- 
pally Dr. Blair and Mr. Paul Rand Dixon, A 
strong bias against all large corporate enter- 
prises was shown by Dr. Blair. The minority 
notes that Dr. Blair's bias has been well doc- 
umented by disinterested academic econ- 
omists. 

Prof. J. D. Glover, of Harvard University, 
in the Attack on Big Business, published in 
1954, made the following observation: 

“This is a painful thing to say, But it is 
a significant fact just the same. Even in 
what are ostensibly objective, scientific dis- 
cussions by inveterate critics of big busi- 
ness, there is often revealed a deep, persistent 
emotional hostility. Their discussions are 
often marked—as I think Dr. Blair's is here 
by pettifoggery and efforts, not to analyze 
facts, but to handle data in such a way as 
to make a case against big business. Even 
argument ad hominem and the technique of 
finding guilt by association are resorted to.” 

The minority believe that Dr. Blair has 
followed the same technique in preparing the 
majority’s report—he has not tried to analyze 
the facts, but has selected and handled the 
data so as best to “make a case” against the 
steel industry. 

Prof. Edward S. Mason, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs in the previous 
administration, in Economic Concentration 
and the Monopoly Problem, published in 
1957, made this observation: 

“Much of the literature on concentration 
continues to exude an ominous presentiment 
of catastrophe. This is particularly true of 
two postwar studies, the Report of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation on Economic 
Concentration in World War II, and the 
reports of the Federal Trade Commission on 
mergers. * * $ 

“The report (the PTC report on mergers) 
also holds that ‘no great stretch of the 
imagination is required to foresee that if 
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nothing is done to check the growth in con- 


centration either the giant corporations will 
ultimately take over the country, or the 
Government will be compelled to step in'.“ 

Professor Mason shows that Dr. Blair ad- 
mitted that his own statistics did not sup- 
port his conclusion. Professor Mason con- 
tinued: 

“The principal author (John M. Blair) of 


-this report later declared, however, that ‘a 


careful readying of the Commicsion’s merger 
report will reveal that in no place did the 
Commission state that the merger movement 
has substantially increased concentration in 
manufacturing as a whole’.” 

These comments from recognized academic 
authorities are included to assist readers of 
the majority’s report in evaluating the 
analysis developed by the minority. 

(2) Dr. Blair has been criticized before by 
eminent economists for the way in which he 
uses statistics. Prof. M. A. Adelman, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in an 
article in the Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics of November 1952, made this comment 
with reference to Dr. Blair’s use of statistics: 

“The number of technical criticisms is 
not an index of their importance. There 
are two possible reasons for criticizing a 
statistical presentation. One is irrelevance, 
and it is absolute, If anyone presents tables 
to estimate annual membership in the CIO 
by applying a factor to annual rainfall in 
the state of Hyderabad, it does not mat- 
ter that the rainfall figures are correct to 
beyond the last decimal place—membership 
and rainfall have no logical connection. This 
is the criticism which Mr. Blair has in- 
curred. 

“Challenged on these conclusions, Mr. Blair 
claims his reasons were respectable but 
he does not try to defend those reasons. He 
ignores them and presents a fresh set of rea- 
sons. This is a more eloquent commentary 
than any I could make.” 

The minority does not feel that it can 
improve upon Professor Adelman’s character- 
ization of Dr. Blair’s statistical procedures. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is a 
matter of great concern to me that any 
Senate committee should operate with a 
staff whose biases are so evident and 
well known. I believe from my careful 
review it can be reasonably concluded 
that a definite bias underlines all of 
Dr. Blair’s economic and statistical rea- 
soning. 

So as to clarify the record, in view of 
the fact that Dr. Blair has defended 
Seeds of Destruction as recently as May 
1957, I have taken the time to read this 
book and study it thoroughly. In an 
effort to create the impression that his 
writings are well documented and predi- 
cated on authoritative sources, Dr. Blair 
provides footnotes throughout Seeds of 
Destruction. A list of the authorities 
he consulted is shown at the end of every 
chapter. I have checked the footnotes 
and the authorities listed. It was sur- 
prising that so many of them should be 
individuals whose names appear in the 
records of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee, or other Congressional 


1 Administered Prices, Steel, report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, March 13, 1958, pp. 143-145. 

3 Administered Prices, Steel, report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, March 13, 1958, p. 182. 
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‘committees concerned with the broad 
problem of un-American activities, 
At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record some of the statements at- 
tributed to Dr. Blair’s authoritative 
sources together with the background of 
these authorities which I have compiled 
from Congressional hearings and reports. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CITATIONS ON Lapor Facr Booxs 


Labor Fact Books are published by Inter- 
national Publishers. This is the official pub- 
lishing house of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A. 

Hearings before a Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House of Represent- 
atives, 75th Congress, 3d session, on H. R. 
282, 1938 (hereafter referred to as Dies com- 
mittee) : 

Volume 1—testimony of Walter S. Steele: 

Page 312: “The officers (of the Communist 
Party) also include * * Alex Trachten- 
berg, director of literature and also heads 
their largest publishing house, International 
Publishers.” 

Page 345: “The publishing houses in the 
United States include International Publish- 
ers, Inc., New York City.” 

Page 370: “Labor Fact Book No. 3, pub- 
lished by International Publishers, New York 
City, and prepared by Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, both Communist organizations.” 
(Excerpts from Labor Fact Book No. 3 follow 
on pp. 370-371.) 

Page 373: “Labor Fact Book No. 2, pub- 
lished by the International Publishers, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York,” (Excerpts from 
Labor Fact Book No. 2 follow on pp. 373-374.) 

Page 410: “Few Communists, let alone 
outsiders, have any idea that the Interna- 
tional Publishers is one of the largest, bar 
none, of the publishing houses in America.” 


REFERENCES TO LABOR FACT BOOKS IN SEEDS OF 
DESTRUCTION 


Chapter 15, page 354, footnote 22 of Seeds 
of Destruction: A chart on Federal income, 
1928 to 1934. (From Labor Fact Book II, p. 
61.) 

Chapter 1, page 16, footnote 21 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “From 1899 to 1929 the aver- 
age number of wage earners increased from a 
base of 100 in 1899 to a level of 188 in 1929. 
By 1933, however, the figure had declined to 
124.” (From Labor Fact Book III, 1936, p. 
59.) 

Chapter 3, page 81, footnote 27 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “During the depression sal- 
aried workers—especially those in offices— 
were very hard hit, the number of salaried 
workers employed declining 30 percent be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, with their per capita 
earnings decreasing 15.3 percent.” (From 
ibid., p. 109.) 

Chapter 6, page 151, footnote 21 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “During this period (1929 to 
1932) the drop in total wages, salaries, com- 
pensation payments, pensions and other 
forms of payments to workers amounted to 
40 percent the total income from property 
and business (including farms) fell 38 per- 
cent.” (From ibid, p. 80.) 

Chapter 7, page 159, footnote 2 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “When capitalism ceases to 
expand, employment and wages in the pro- 
ducers’ goods drop disastrously, as was in- 
dicated in the foregoing table; this drop, bad 
as it was in the industries usually classified 
within the capital goods fleld, becomes much 
more severe when construction is included, 
And while all construction is not of a pro- 
ducers’ goods nature, that segment of con- 
struction which could be so classified em- 
ploys thousands of workers and is very use- 
ful as an index in determining capitalism’s 
behavior in respect to expansion. Thus we 
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find that contracts awarded for factory con- 
struction fell from $509,840,000 in 1928 to 
$127,517,000 in 1933, reaching a low of $108,- 
858,000 in 1933.” (From ibid, p. 12.) 
Chapter 10, page 256, footnote 36 of Seeds 
of Destruction: A table entitled “Deposits in 
United States Commercial Banks and Trust 
Companies (In Millions of Dollars).” (From 
Labor Fact Book III, 1936, p. 20.) 
CITATIONS ON SILAS BENT 


Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, House of Representatives, 78th Congress, 
2d session, on House Resolution 282, appen- 
dix, part IX, Communist Front Organiza- 
tions, 1944. (Hereafter referred to as appen- 
dix IX.) 

Page 368: Signator: Open letter to the 
President of the United States, sponsored 
originally by the American Council on Soviet 
Relations, urging a declaration of war on the 
Finnish Government in the interests of speedy 
victory by the United Nations over Nazi Ger- 
many and its Fascist allies. (From an official 
folder of the American Council on Soviet 
Relations.) 

Page 1148: Committee member: Prisoners 
Relief Fund (from a fund appeal, stating: 
“This is a permanent committee which aids 
the I. L. D. in this one job”). 

Page 1201: Signator: “Signatures to the 
open letter are pouring into the office of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship * * *” (from “Soviet Russia Today,” 
June 1943, p. 21). 


REFERENCES TO WORK OF SILAS BENT IN SEEDS 
OF DESTRUCTION 


Chapter 1, page 12, footnote 1 of Seeds of 
Destruction: From Machine Made Man, 1930, 
page 187. 

Chapter 1, page 16, footnote 18 of Seeds of 
Destruction: From Ibid. 


CITATIONS ON STUART CHASE 


Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. I): 
Pages 564-565; 702: The following item was 
taken from the July 15, 1926, issue of the 
Daily Worker, official organ of the Communist 
Party: 
“TEXTILE PROBLEMS TO BE DISCUSSED AT BROOK- 
WOOD COLLEGE 


“Kotonah, N. Y., July 13: Problems of or- 
ganizing the textile industry will be discussed 
at the textile institute which opens at Brook- 
wood Labor College today. The United Tex- 
tile Workers’ executive committee will hold 
its annual meeting in connection with the 
institute. About 40 persons will attend the 
institute. 

“Speakers will include Hugh Frayne, of 
the American Federation of Labor; Edwin 
Newdick; Spencer Miller, Jr., Ethel M. Smith, 
of the Women’s Trade Union League; George 
Soule, A. L. Bernheim, and Stuart Chase, of 
the labor bureau; and John Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the New York Federation of Labor. 
Discussion of organization problems will be 
led by Dr. Arthur W. Calhoun, instructor of 
economics at Brookwood.” 

Page 566: Brookwood College (endorser). 

Page 575: National Council for Protection 
of Foreign Born (committeeman.) 

Page 684: League for Industrial Democ- 
racy (officer). 

Pages 687, 689; L. I. D. “Stuart Chase, 
prominent in Socialist ranks, is the treas- 


Page 690:L. I. D. listed as treasurer, 

Page 692: The Fabian Society: 

“The Fabian Society was founded in Eng- 
land in the form of a debating society by 
Thomas Davidson, an ethical anarchist- 
Communist. In 1884 it adopted the name 
The Fabian Society. * * * 

“It has been alleged that there was an 
apparent connection between The Fabian 
Society and anarchists in England. How- 
ever, the society finally became a legislative 
and propaganda agency for socialism. Ap- 
proximately half of the members belonged 
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to the Independent Labor Party in Eng- 
land, which was founded in 1893 by Kier 
Hardie and Frederick Engles, disciples of 
Karl Marx. The Independent Labor Party 
took over the original political activity of 
The Fabian Society, leaving the latter to 
carry on with the propaganda and literary 
work. 

“In 1931 the Fabian Society advocated ‘So- 
cialism by municipalization and nationaliza- 
tion of industry and a world control by a 
centralized superpower,’ and a heavy income 
tax and inheritance tax to accomplish it. 

“Stuart Chase is said to be the leader of 
the Fabian movement in the United States. 
Chase is also treasurer of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy; treasurer of the Rus- 
sian Reconstruction Farms in 1926; member 
of the national committee of the League for 
Independent Political Action, which tried 
to put over a successful third party cam- 
paign in 1924; advisory committee of the 
People’s Lobby, which, under the leadership 
of Prof. John Dewey, the defender of Leon 
Trotsky, advocates Government ownership; 
vice president of the Public Ownership 
League; sponsor of the Emergency Peace 
Campaign; advisory council of the Ameri- 
can Association for Old Age Security; ad- 
visory council of the Society for Cultural 
Relations with Soviet Russia; advisory com- 
mittee, Cooperative Distributors, Inc.; and 
an instructor at the Rand School for Social 
Science. It is understood that Chase was 
implicated in the Communist-controlled 
Fur Workers’ International Union scandal 
some years ago, according to an American 
Federation of Labor report. He is author 
of Socialism of Our Times, Socialist Planning 
and a Socialist Program, and a New Deal, 
which was first published in August 1932.” 

Page 703: Endorser, Brookwood College. 

Volume VII, page 4700: Technical and ad- 
visory staff, American Trade-Union Delega- 
tion to the Soviet Union. 

“Stuart Chase, director, Labor Bureau, 
Inc., and certified public accountant. Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University; author, Tragedy of Waste, etc.” 

Appendix IX, page 362: Sponsor, American 
Committee to Save Refugees. 

Page 472: Director and treasurer, Russian 
Reconstruction Farms, Inc, 

Page 584: Artists Union (sponsor). 

Page 659: Consumers National Federation 
(sponsor). 

Page 689: Descendants of the American 
Revolution (sponsor). 

Page 759: Friends of the Soviet Union (on 
the reception committee to greet the Soviet 
flyers and the workers and peasants they 
represent). 

Page 1474: Prestes Defense (signatory of a 
cablegram which was forwarded to President 
Vargas of Brazil in defense of Luiz Carlos 
Prestes). 

Page 1547: Theatre Arts Committee and 
United American Artist (sponsor), 


REFERENCES TO WORK OF STUART CHASE IN 
SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION 

Chapter 12, page 287, footnote 2, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Corn yields in sections of 
Iowa have dropped from 50 to 25 bushels per 
acre within the lifetime of a man not yet 
old.” (From Rich Land, Poor Land, 1936, 
p. 37.) 

Chapter 12, page 288, footnote 3, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Not more than one-tenth 
of the old virgin forest remains and in a 
generation or less, at this (the present) rate 
of exploitation, there will be no more re- 
serves, * * * One hundred and seventy-five 
million acres of grazing lands have been seri- 
ously depleted. As in the case of forests, 
when new vegetation secures a foothold, the 
species is inferior to the old climax crop.” 
(From: Ibid, pp. 37-39.) 

Chapter 1, page 19, footnote 38, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Stuart Chase estimates that 
if the 40-hour week were universaily estab- 


April 17 
lished, ‘on the June 1933 estimate of output 
per man, 71 percent of the 1923-25 working 
force could produce the 1923-25 output. In 
other words, 71 men, working by June 1933 
technical methods, could produce as much as 
100 men did in 1923-25 and do it on a shorter 
workweek,’” (From What Hope for the Job- 
less? Current History, November 1933.) 


CITATIONS ON EVANS CLARK 


Facts and fabrications about Soviet Russia 
by Evans Clark, the Rand School of Social 
Science, 1920, page 8: 

“The Russian revolution has, in fact, dis- 
closed the complete bankruptcy of the con- 
servative press, Government officials, leading 
businessmen, and publicists as sources of 
reliable information, 

“The attacks upon the Government of 
Soviet Russia by responsible officials of the 
United States Government, not to mention 
the governments of other allied nations, have 
violated all canons of diplomatic and social 
custom and propriety.” 


AMERICANISM AND THE SOVIET BY EVANS CLARK, 
IN THE NATION, MARCH 22, 1919 


Page 424: “Soviet Russia thus throws our 
American institutions into a novel perspec- 
tive. It probes anew our ideals of self-gov- 
ernment. The Soviet, unified, responsible, 
controlled by the masses at every point, and 
amenable to change with the times, is a pene- 
trating commentary on our congealed Con- 
stitution, our sovereign courts, our President, 
our Senate, and our House, only intermit- 
tently responsible and frankly designed to 
check and to balance the popular will, and 
our restricted and rather futile electorate.” 


REFERENCES TO WORK OF EVANS CLARK IN SEEDS 
OF DESTRUCTION 


Chapter 14, page 327, footnote 4 of Seeds of 
Destruction: “Even so, the figure would be 
considerably higher if financial debts had 
been included, and by financial debts are 
meant the long-term debts of insurance com- 
panies, real-estate companies, investment 
trusts, and financial houses. An estimate of 
these financial debts for the year, 1931-32, 
places the figure at $21,919 million.” (From 
The Internal Debts of the United States, 
1933, p. 10.) 

Chapter 14, page 332, footnote 8 of Seeds of 
Destruction: “The most accurate figure avail- 
able places short-term debts in the United 
States for 1931 as amounting to about $112.4 
billion.” (From ibid., p. 22.) 

Chapter 14, page 334, footnote 13 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “The prosperity and boom 
period of 1922-29 provides us with a fantasy 
of debt growth as compared to that of our 
national wealth and income. During this 
period, according to the Twentieth Century 
Fund's estimate, long-term obligations (in- 
cluding financial debts but excluding stocks) 
rose 68 percent; our national income in- 
creased only 29 percent and our national 
ia grew but 20 percent.” (From ibid. 
p. 16. 

Chapter 14, page 335, footnote 16 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “One of the principal results 
of a large outstanding body of debt is the 
general strain upon the economy as a whole 
in paying the annual sums which make up 
debt service. This debt service—most all of 
which falls under the strict classification 
known as interest—in the prewar year, 1913- 
14, amounted to $2, 143,000,000, in 1921 it was 
$4,953,000,000, by 1929 it had risen to $7,642,- 
000,000, and in 1933 it had mounted to about 
$7,910,000,000." (From ibid., p. 13.) 


CITATIONS ON LEWIS COREY (ALSO KNOWN AS 
LOUIS C. FRAINA) 

Dies Committee Executive Hearings (Vol. 
VII, 1943): 

Pages 3147-3148: Signator, Writers in Sup- 
port of Communists.” Call to support Com- 
munist candidates in election, (From Daily 
Worker, September 14, 1932.) 


1958 


Pages 3148-3163: Signator, Culture and the 
Crisis. An open letter to the writers, artists, 
teachers, physicians, engineers, scientists, 
and other professional workers of America— 
League of Professional Groups for Foster and 
Ford. 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. I): 

Page 286: Testimony of Walter S. Steele 
re Communist activities in the United 
States: “The Third International, which 
was founded at a conference held in Moscow 
from March 2-6, 1919, issued a manifesto 
on September 8 of the same year, calling 
on all revolutionaries of the world, whether 
Socialist, syndicalist, or anarchist to unite 
and form unified Communist parties to be- 
come sections of the Third International. 
The drafting committee of this call was com- 
posed of Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, 
and Fritz Platten. Zinoviev was elected tit- 
ular president of the executive committee. 
Among the Americans placed on the execu- 
tive committee soon thereafter were L. 
Fraina”. 

Page 379: Testimony of Walter S. Steele 
on League of Professional Groups: The 
leaders of the league include * * * Lewis 
Corey.” 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. 
VII): 

Page 4530: Testimony of Benjamin Git- 
low: “Two Communist parties merged in 
1919, in the beginning of September. One 
was the Communist Party of America, which 
was dominated by the expelled Russians of 
the Socialist Party, and the other was the 
Communist Labor Party, which I, together 
with John Reed, led. 

“Right after the conventions in Septem- 
ber 1919 the two Communist organizations 
in America rushed representatives to Moscow 
to get official recognition by the Communist 
International and to get recognition from 
the Bolshevik leaders in Moscow. 

“John Reed went for the Communist Labor 
Party and Louis Fraina, the other, for the 
Communist Party of America.” 

Dies committee public hearings (vol. XIV), 
pages 8824-8825: Statement by J. B. Mat- 
thews, director of research for committee: 

“Mr. Chairman, Louis C. Fraina was the 
first American ever appointed to the Com- 
munist International by Lenin personally 
immediately after the World War. Fraina 
was the one American member of the Com- 
munist International at that time. He was 
at that time, while traveling considerably 
abroad, residing in Boston, and this corre- 
spondence discloses the fact that the Reed 
sisters, who must have been rather young 
then, and who were students of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, were in close personal touch with 
Fraina. 

“This is the first Communist book ever 
published in the United States which was 
written by Louis C. Fraina. That book was 
published in 1918. Fraina was the first editor 
of the first Communist magazine in the 
United States.” 

Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications by the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C., House Docu- 
ment No. 137, 82d Congress, Ist session, page 
148: 

“Revolutionary Age, the official organ of the 
Communist Party and devoted to the over- 
throw of the United States Government. 
With headquarters in Boston, Louis Fraina, 
the first Communist editor in the United 
States, edited the Revolutionary Age. In 
an issue of his magazine dated July 12, 1919, 
Fraina called for ‘the annihilation of the 
fraudulent democracy of the parliamentary 
system.“ (Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, report, June 25, 1942, pp. 6 
and 17.) 

Organized Communism in the United 
States by the Committee on Un-American 
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Activities, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, August 19, 1953: 

Page 4, Socialist Party Left-Wing Section 
Convention, 1919—Manifesto: “The follow- 
ing program for the convention was prepared 
by Louis C. Fraina under the title of ‘Mani- 
festo of Left-Wing Section of the Socialist 
Party of Local Greater New Tork.“ (From 
Lusk committee reports, vol. I, p. 706.) 

Pages 4-13: The text of the above Mani- 
festo. 

Page 10, section titled “National Confer- 
ence of Left Wing”: “Gitlow’s explanation 
as to the reasons for the split in the left- 
wing element at the national conference of 
June 1919 differs somewhat from the reasons 
previously given. He says that one faction, 
composed of the foreign-language federations 
and supported by Fraina, Lovestone, Wolfe, 
Ruthenberg, and Ferguson, wanted the pas- 
sage of a motion calling upon the conference 
to immediately organize a Communist Party 
of the United States. The other faction, 
composed of Reed, Larkin, Katterfield, Wag- 
enknecht, Gitlow, and others, insisted that 
only after the national convention of the 
Socialist Party had refused to recognize the 
left wing as the majority should the left 
wing split the Socialist Party and organize 
a Communist Party. The motion sponsored 
by the foreign-language groups was defeated. 
This was followed by the election of a na- 
tional council composed of Louis C. Fraina, 
Charles E. Ruthenberg, Isaac E. Ferguson, 
John J. Ballam, James Larkin, Benjamin 
Gitlow, Eadmonn MacAlpine, Maxmilian 
Cohen, and Bertram D. Wolfe.” 

Page 29, “The Communist Party of Amer- 
ica, 1919" (chapter title): “On July 19, 1919, 
the national organizing committee issued 
the first number of the Communist as the 
official organ of the Communist Party of 
America. Dennis E. Batt was the editor. 

“Pursuant to the above-mentioned call, 
the Communist Party convention opened in 
Chicago in September 1, 1919. Louis C. 
Fraina was elected temporary chairman, and 
the work of the convention proceeded. 

“A committee composed of Louis C. Fraina, 
D. Elbaum, Alexander I. Stoklitzky, Nicholas 
I. Hourwich, Alexander Bittelman, Dennis E. 
Batt, Maxmilian Cohen, Jay Lovestone, and 
H. M. Wicks was appointed to formulate a 
program. The following manifesto, program, 
and constitution were adopted.” (From Lusk 
committee reports, vol. I, p. 776.) 

Pages 29-41: The text of the above mani- 
festo, program, and constitution. 

Pages 131-132, “The Relationship of Amer- 
ican Communism to the Soviet Union” 
(chapter title): “Subsequently, Louis C. 
Fraina, later to be known as Lewis Corey, as 
international secretary of the Communist 
Party of America, made application for ad- 
mission to the Communist International. 
In this application, Fraina reviewed the his- 
tory of the Socialist Party of America, the 
formation of the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica, and closed his petition with the follow- 
ing: ‘The Communist Party realizes the 
immensity of its task; it realizes that the 
final struggle of the Communist proletariat 
will be waged in the United States, our con- 
quest of power alone assuring the world So- 
viet Republic. Realizing all of this the Com- 
munist Party prepares for the struggle. 
Long live the Communist International. 
Long live the world revolution.’ ” 

APPENDIX IX 

Page 796: “ Isaac E. Ferguson, a member of 
the national committee of the International 
Juridical Association, was one of the charter 
members of the Communist Party in the 
United States. He was editor of the Com- 
munist, official organ of the Communist 
Party and his editorial colleague was none 
other than Louis C. Fraina who now goes 
under the name of Lewis Corey. Ferguson 
was 1 of 7 members of the committee which 
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drew up the first constitution for the Com- 
munist in America. He was also a 
member of the managing council of the Rey- 
olutionary Age, of which publication Louis 
C. Fraina was the editor.” 


References to work of Lewis Corey in Seeds of 
Destruction 

Chapter 7, page 164, footnote 8 of Seeds of 
Destruction: “Always the capital goods rises 
more than that of consumption at Sa? 
Capital goods output was 52 percent higher 
in 1928-29 than in 1921-22, consumption 
goods only 32 percent higher.” (From The 
Crisis of the Middle Class, 1935, p. 204.) 

Chapter 10, page 245, footnote 14 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “By 1929 this concentration 
had proceeded so far that the smaller cor- 
porations whose net incomes were below 
$10,000, though constituting 70 percent of 
all corporations, received only 5 percent of 
all corporate net income. But during the 
same year 1,349 great corporations, only 0.26 
percent of the total, received approximately 
60.1 percent of all corporate net income.” 
(From ibid, p. 157.) 

Chapter 10, pages 247-248, footnotes 22 and 
23 of Seeds of Destruction: “Another way in 
which one can note the movement toward 
concentration is through checking the num- 
ber of interlocking directorships held by 
persons high in financial and corporate cir- 
cles. In 1899 15 New York City banks held 
1,762 such directorships in various financial, 
industrial and utility corporations. By 1931 
this number had risen to 5,324. In 1929 the 
three chief Morgan banks—Bankers Trust, 
Guaranty Trust, and First National—held di- 
rectorships in public utility companies alone 
having assets of over $8 billion, and alto- 
gether in 1929 the 167 directors of the House 
of Morgan oligarchy held directorships in 
corporations having assets of $74 billion, 
which amount was 22 percent of all such as- 
sets in the land.” (Footnote 22 from the 
Decline of American Capitalism, 1934, p. 402.) 
(Footnote 23 from the Crisis of the Middle 
Class, 1935, p. 187.) 

Chapter 1, pages 21-22, footnote 48 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Large numbers of workers 
were permanently displaced in manufactures 
and mining and on the railroads. * * By 
1929 the higher productivity of labor in man- 
ufacturers had displaced 2,832,000 workers, 
of whom 2,416,000 were, however, reabsorbed 
by an increase in production; the absolute 
displacement was 416,000 workers. On the 
railroads 345,000 workers were displaced by 
higher productivity and 71,000 by a decrease 
in output, making the displacement 416,000 
workers. In coal mining higher productiy- 
ity displaced 95,000 workers but the absolute 
displacement was raised to 171,000 workers 
by lower output.” (From the Decline of 
American Capitalism, 1934, p. 226.) 

Chapter 1, page 23, footnote 54 of Seeds of 
Destruction: “In 1929, 300,000 fewer work- 
ers in the capital goods industries were 
needed to turn out a greater volume of goods 
than in 1919. This represented a decrease 
of 10 percent within 10 years in that field. 
During the same period consumption goods 
workers declined 138,000, a drop of 2 per- 
cent.” (From ibid, p. 293.) 

Chapter 1, page 24, footnote 61 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “One estimate is that if pro- 
duction in 1934 reaches the 1923-25 level, 
with the average workweek reduced to 40 
hours and no further rise in the productivity 
of labor, 12 million wage and clerical work- 
ers will still be jobless, a total which may be 
reduced by part-time work; if the 35-hour 
week is introduced, the unemployed will still 
number 9 million, which would become 
greater if the productivity of labor rises.” 
(From ibid, p. 258.) 

Chapter 1, pages 30-31, footnote 73 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “The productivity of 
labor rose 98 percent in 1919-27 in the man- 
ufacture of automobiles and 198 percent in 
rubber tires. * * è In 1923-29 productivity 
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rose 65 percent in the coke industry, 48 per- 
cent in beet sugar and condensed milk, 46 
percent in tanning, and 44 percent in petro- 
leum refining. * * * It rose 30 percent in 
the electrical manufacturing industry and 
over 26 percent in electric-power plants. * * * 
The dial telephone displaced more than half 
the operators * * * building construction 
was intensively mechanized. The cement 
gun and paint spray cut in half the labor 
of painting; a sanding machine for flooring 
did the work of six hand workers; the time 
needed to erect large buildings was cut 30 
to 40 t. * * * In roadbuilding, out- 
put per worker rose from 4.7 lineal feet in 
1919 to 17.7 lineal feet in 1928.” (From the 
Decline of American Capitalism, 1934, p. 225.) 
Chapter 1, pages 32-33, footnote 76 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “There is one industry which 
ought to receive particular attention be- 
cause it is fundamental in our economy, 
namely, the iron and steel industry. The 
above table (shown on p. 33) shows that in 
the iron and steel industry the percentage 
of stacks mechanically charged rose from 57 
percent in 1911 to 88 percent in 1926, 
while the use of the continual process—a 
process which makes unnecesary the work 
of thousands of steelworkers—grew from 
79.7 percent of all the industry in 1913 to 
91.7 percent in 1931. As a result of the 
erection of entirely new, electrically powered 
rolling mills, 5 plants with only 130 men 
can now roll as many sheets as formerly re- 
quired 4,000 men. The productivity of la- 
bor in blast furnaces rose 135 percent be- 
tween 1919 and 1935, blast furnaces being 
now almost entirely manless and automatic. 
In the steel works and the rolling mills dur- 
ing this same period the productivity of labor 
rose 43 percent.” (From ibid, p. 225.) 
Chapter 4, pages 98-99, footnote 51 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “The unused portion 
of excess capacity, ranging up to 75 percent, 
Was particularly great in the newer indus- 
tries: Radio, automobiles, rayon, chemi- 
cals. * * * Because of the growing use of 
electric power, more efficient combustion 
methods, and the higher productivity of 
labor, coal mining was increasingly tor- 
mented by unused capacity. * * * There 
Was an unused capacity of 15 percent in 
paper manufacture, 20 percent in petroleum 
refining, 25 to 40 percent in glassware. * * * 
In sugar refining the unused capacity was 
100 percent. * * * While capacity in the 
plants of the United States Steel Corp. rose 15 
percent, operations fell from 89 percent of ca- 
pacity in 1923 to 87 percent in 1929, with an 
average of 82 percent operation in 1924- 
29. * * * Unused capacity was 50 percent 
in boots and shoes, and 40 percent in cloth- 
ing. * * * In shipbuilding, output fell from 
9,472,000 gross tons in 1919-21 to 631,000 
gross tons in 1927-29, an indication of tre- 
mendous unused capacity. * * * It amounted 
to 64.2 percent in central electric sta- 
tions. * * + Considerable excess capacity ex- 
isted also in oil and metal production, on 
the railroads (partly because of bus and 
motortruck competition), and in electrical 
manufacturing.” (From ibid, p. 163.) 
Chapter 7, page 167, footnote 16 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “From 1923 to 1929 corporate 
net profits in manufactures increased from 
$3,872 million to $4,760 million, or 22.9 per- 
cent, officers’ salaries rose from $960 mil- 
lion to $1,117 million, or 16.4 percent, but 
total wages crept upward from $11,009 mil- 
lion to $11,684 million, an increase amount- 
ing to only 6.1 percent.” (From ibid., p. 68.) 
Chapter 7, page 167, footnote 17 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “For all fields corporate 
profits rose from $7,721 million in 1923 to 
$10,892 million in 1929, an increase of 41.1 
percent, officers’ salaries grew from $2,575 
million in 1923 to $3,336 million in 1929, an 
increase of 29.7 percent, but industrial wages 
actually decreased, falling from a total of 
$18,105 million in 1923 to $18,050 million in 
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1928, a drop of 0.3 percent, and all wages 
grew from $28,691 million in 1923 to $32,235 
million in 1928, an increase of only 12.4 
percent, less than one-third the growth reg- 
istered by corporate profits.” (From ibid, p. 
72.) 

Chapter 7, pages 167-168, footnote 18 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “During the period, 
1923-29, the index of dividends and interest 
combined rose 77.2 percent though what is 
most amazing is the tremendous advance 
that took place in speculative profits. These 
profits rose from $1,172 million in 1923 to 
$4,684 million in 1929, an increase of 300.3 
percent, approximately 25 times the increase 
that took place in wages.” (From The De- 
cline of American Capitalism, 1934, p. 172.) 

Chapter 7, page 169, footnote 25 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “That this phenomenon of 
wages dropping much more rapidly than 
profits during a period of depression does 
not happen to be an unusual occurrence is 
borne out by the fact that in the depressed 
years, 1920-22, corporate wages fell 16.9 per- 
cent while dividends and interest actually 
rose 2.4 percent.” (From ibid, p. 89.) 

Chapter 7, page 173, footnote 38 of Seeds of 
Destruction; “So large were the savings 
funds being utilized in trading on old, out- 
standing issues during the twenties and so 
great were the profits attendant upon such 
unproductive investments that the commis- 
sions alone of brokers on the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1928 amounted to $400 million, 
an average of $365,000 for each of the 1,100 
members.” (From ibid, p. 173.) 

Chapter 9, pages 227-228, footnote 29 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “Interindustry com- 
petition often sends advertising bills sky- 
rocketing. Producers of substitute commod- 
ities frequently spend more on advertising 
their products than do the established firms 
in the field, Thus we find that manufac- 
turers of products competing with wood have 
spent as much as $22 million in 1 year on 
promotion compaigns against lumber. To 
meet this competition the lumber industry 
has retaliated with a campaign of its own. 
Against the competition of rayon, the older 
textiles spent enormous sums on advertis- 
ing, one firm alone appropriating $750,000 
yearly. The National Retail Shoe Dealers As- 
sociation, fighting to keep its share of the 
consumer's dollar going into apparel, in 1927 
appropriated $4 million for an advertising 
campaign, the purpose of which was to sell 
more shoes on the basis of style and color 
appeal,” (From ibid, p. 167.) 

Chapter 10, page 245, footnote 15 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “In 1923 the largest 1,240 
corporations engaged in manufacturing re- 
ceived 649 percent of all corporate net in- 
come, while 6 years later in 1929 the largest 
1,289 corporations in the field received 75.6 
percent of the income.” (From ibid, p. 70.) 

Citation on Grace Coyle 
ee Commiitee Public Hearings (Vol. I, 
I 

Page 570: Evidence submitted by Walter 
S. Steele, Social Workers’ Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy, member national com- 
mittee. 

Page 875: Cited by J. B. Matthews as spon- 
sor of American Youth Congress. 


APPENDIX IX 


Pages 534-555: Member, National Advisory 
Committee of the American Youth Congress. 

Pages 1205-1206: Signator, call for a na- 
tional emergency conference, to be held at 
the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., May 
13 and 14, 1939. 

Pages 1239-1244: Signator, a message to 
the House of Representatives: Abolish the 
Dies committee as a step toward victory in 
1943. 

Page 1456: Listed among cooperators- 
sponsors, Social Work Today, published at 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. (From 
issue of February 1939.) 
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References to work of Grace Coyle in Seeds 
of Destruction 


Chapter 3, page 76, footnote 15, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Orders are passed along by 
means of a belt and lights, from a chief 
clerk to a series of checkers and typists, each 
of whom does one operation. The girl at 
the head of the line interprets the order, 
puts down the number and indicates the 
trade discount; the second girl prices the 
order, takes off the discount, adds the car- 
riage charge, and totals; the third girl gives 
the order a number and makes a daily record; 
the fourth girl puts this information on the 
alphabetical index; the fifth girl time-stamps 
it; it next goes along the belt to one of 
several typists, who makes a copy in sep- 
tuplet and puts on address labels; the sey- 
enth girl checks it and sends it to the store- 
room.“ (From Present Trends in Clerical 
Occupations, 1929, p. 20.) 


Citations on Earl Everett Cummins 


Committee on Un-American Activities, 
hearings, volume III, 83d Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, 1953, opposite page 2673 (copy of bro- 
chure): Signator under education section, 
call to New York State model legislature at 
the College of the City of New York, Janu- 
ary 28-30, 1938, by New York City Council, 
American Youth Congress. 


References to work of Earl Everett Cummins 
in Seeds of Destruction 

Chapter 1, page 19, footnote 35 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Various estimates have been 
made of the effect of this increasing pro- 
ductivity upon industry. Thus we note that 
between 1924 and 1927 labor productivity 
rose so rapidly that 5 percent fewer em- 
ployees were able to produce 7 percent more 
product in 1927 than in 1924“ (from the 
Labor Problem in the United States, 1932, 
p. 49). 7 

Citations on Jerome Davis 

Dies Committee Executive Hearings: 

Testimony of Edward Cassell, former mem- 
ber of the central executive board, Commu- 
nist Party of Kansas, volume IV, pages 
1677-1678: Cassell included Jerome P. Davis 
among persons appearing on letterhead of 
Galena Defense Committee as members of 
the Communist Party. 

Testimony of Lucien Koch: 

Volume VII, page 3086; Listed among ad- 
visory committee of Commonwealth College 
Association in article from the Commoner, 
Mena, Ark., June 1939, pages 1, 4. 

Volume VII, page 3190: Listed as sponsor 
of fourth annual conference of American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born to 
be held in Washington, D. C., on March 2 
and 3, 1940. 


Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. I): 


Page 374: Testimony of Walter S. Steele, 
signator of April 1938 statement during series 
of Communist purges in Russia, “the meas- 
ures taken by the Soviet Union to preserve 
and extend its gains and its strength find 
echoes here, where we are staking the future 
of the American people on the preservation 
of progressive democracy and the unification 
of our efforts to prevent Fascists from 
strangling the rights of the people. Ameri- 
can liberals must not permit their outlook 
on these questions to be confused nor allow 
recognition of the place of the Soviet Union 
in the international fight for democracy 
against fascism to be destroyed. We call 
upon them to support the efforts of the 
Soviet Union to free itself from insidious 
internal dangers.” 

Page 518: Testimony of Walter S. Steele, 
signator of the Golden Book of American 
Friendship with the Soviet Union, November 
1937, and also spoke at presentation held at 
Carnegie Hall (at that time Davis was head 
of the American Teachers’ Federation). 
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Evidence submitted by Walter S. Steele: 

Page 531: Listed as member of committee 
on labor injunctions of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, 1937. 

Pages 565-566 and 703: Prof. Jerome Davis 
listed among religious leaders who sponsored 
the Brookwood School article in August 9, 
1928, issue of the Star, Washington, D. C. 

Page 569: Listed as advisory committee 
member of North American Committee To 
Aid Spanish Democracy. 

Page 678: Listed as member of the national 
committee of the Workers’ Defense League. 

Page 680: Davis opposed the New York 
State legislative act which barred Commu- 
nists from holding office (March 1938). 
Communist publications consider him in the 
light of an authority on Russia. He is a 
frequent visitor to Russia, and has learned 
to speak its language. Davis is State (Con- 
necticut) chairman of Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League; a member of the national advisory 
committee of (Communist-atheistic) Com- 
monwealth College of Mena, Ark.; national 
advisory committee of the American Youth 
Congress; member of the advisory board of 
the Russian Reconstruction Farms, 1926; na- 
tional committee of the League Against 
Fascism, 1932; League for Industrial Democ- 
racy; Federal Council of Churches, and the 
Society for Cultural Relations with Russia. 

Page 686: Listed among officers of League 
for Industrial Democracy. 

Page 690; Listed among board of directors 
of LID. 

Testimony of Leo A. Dawson on Federal 
theater project, page 936: Author of play 
entitled “A Trojan Incident” put on by the 
project. New York Journal review read: “I 
suggest that the production be turned over 
to the War Department to be used as poison 
gas in warfare.” 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. II): 

Testimony of Walter S. Reynolds, page 
1332: Prof. Jerome Davis among list of ad- 
visory or sponsoring committees of Friends 
of Spanish Democracy. 


Dies Committee Public Hearings 
VII): 

Testimony of Benjamin Gitlow, page 4700: 
Listed as technical and advisory staff member 
of the American Trade-Union Delegation to 
the Soviet Union (c. 1925). Title following 
his name reads: “Professor, practical philan- 
thropy, Yale University; expert on Russian 
affairs; author, The Russian Emigrant, etc.” 


Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. IX): 


Testimony of Oliver Kenneth Goff, page 
5605: Identified as a member of the advisory 
editors of the Champion, a publication for 
youth controlled by the Young Communist 
League. 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. X): 


Testimony of Harry Freeman Ward, page 
6278: Listed among National Committee, 
American League for Peace and Democracy, as 
of April 4, 1939. 

House Report No. 1954, review of the 
Scientific and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace, made House report April 26, 1950, 
originally released April 19, 1949: 

Page 7: Among the 31 former supporters 
of the American League Against War and 
Fascism who sponsored the conference. 

Page 7: Sponsor of American League for 
Peace and Democracy. Cited as subversive 
by the Attorney General. 

Pages 17-18: As sponsor of conference. 
Tabulation shows he belonged to from 41 
to 50 Communist-front organizations. 

Pages 20-35: Belonged to following mis- 
cellaneous front affiliations: Consumers 
Union (p. 25); Coordinating Committee to 
Lift the Embargo (p. 26); International Labor 
Defense (p. 27); League of American Writers 
(p. 29); Medical Bureau and North Ameri- 
can Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy 
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(p. 30); National Negro Congress (p. 32); 
Supporters of Communist Bookshops (p. 35) 
(all cited as subversive, except last). 

Page 39: Listed among group titled “Mis- 
celleanous Activities in Support of Commu- 
nist Party or Young Communist League.” 

Page 39: Supporter of Mother Bloor birth- 
day celebration, 1937. 

Pages 47-54: Section on support of the So- 
viet Union, listed under following: Meeting 
to greet the Soviet constitution, 1936 (p. 
47); statement by American Progressives on 
the Moscow trials (p. 47); sends greetings 
on 2ist anniversary of Russian revolution 
(p. 48); support of Soviet Union, miscel- 
laneous (p. 49); visits the Soviet Union, first 
American delegation to U. S. S. R. (p. 49); 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship (cited as subversive by Attorney Gen- 
eral) (p. 50); Soviet Russia Today (publi- 
cation) (cited as Communist front by Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities) (p. 54). 

Page 56: Section on the Communist Press. 
Listed under following: New Masses pages 
57-58: From the New York Times, March 24, 
1949—Sponsors of the World Peace Confer- 
ence: The following list of sponsors of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, said to be correct as of yesterday, was 
given out by the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions, sponsor of 
the conference: Dr. Jerome Davis, 

Statement on the March of Treason, a 
Study of the American Peace Crusade is- 
sued by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities February 19, 1951, page 2: “The 
so-called American Peace Crusade stems 
from the Scientific and Cultural Conference 
for World Peace in March 1949 which was 
described by Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son as a sounding board for Communist 
propaganda. * * * Among those identified 
with both the Peace Crusade and the Scien- 
tific and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace are the following: Jerome Davis”. 

House Report No. 378, The Communist 
Peace Offensive, April 1, 1951: 

Page 57: Listed among signers of one or 
both of two statements: 

“On August 21, 1949, the Continuations 
Committee of the Conference on Peaceful 
Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact issued an 
open letter calling for the defeat of Presi- 
dent Truman's arms program, * * * 

“Under the sponsorship of the Committee 
for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic 
Pact, a public statement to President Tru- 
man was released on December 14, 1949. It 
repeated the fraudulent peace propaganda 
being issued from Moscow.” 

Page 59: Sponsor of the Midcentury Con- 
ference for Peace. 

Pages 124-5: Among “list of sponsors, by 
States, of Stockholm appeal (from folder, 
prominent Americans call for outlawing 
atomic warfare)” under Colorado. 

Page 135: Included in list of initial spon- 
sors on letterhead of American Peace Crusade 
dated February 1951. 

Page 136: (Leaflet, “Let the People Speak 
for Peace,” published by the American Peace 
Crusade) “Bring Our Boys Home From Ko- 
rea, Make Peace With China Now.” 

House Report No. 1661, review of the 
Methodist Federation For Social Action, made 
House report March 27, 1952, originally re- 
leased February 17, 1952. 

Pages 7-8: Methodist Minority Group 
Gives Reds Sounding Board for Their Party 
Line,” by Frederick Woltman, World-Tele- 
gram staff writer: 

‘The prestige of the Methodist Church will 
be used in Kansas City, Mo., this weekend to 
furnish a national sounding board for Com- 
munists and fellow travelers to expound the 
gospel of the Communist line. 

“The occasion is the annual conference of 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action, 
an unofficial but politically powerful adjunct 
of the Methodist Church which, for years, has 
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closely followed the Communist Party line 
on many issues. 

“The convention’s expert on American- 
Soviet relations is to be Dr. Jerome Davis, 
long an admirer of the Soviet system. 

“In the June 1947 bulletin, under the title, 
The Acid Test—The Soviet Union,’ Dr. Davis 
summed up his views thus: ‘Is it not probable 
that the greatest event of the 20th century 
thus far is the Soviet revolution and all that 
it has meant to human welfare?’ * è » 

“Accepting the official Soviet version, which 
holds all Stalin critics to be Fascists, he de- 
fended the firing squads and concentration 
camps in this grisly manner; ‘Russia believes 
it is wiser to destroy the enemies of the 
people from within rather than wait until 
they foment war from without.’ ” 

Page 9: “Minority Group in Methodist 
Church Lauds Red Policy,” by Frederick 
Woltman, World-Telegram staff writer: 

“The keynoter on American-Soviet rela- 
tions was Jerome Davis, long an ardent Soviet 
apologist. He accused American capitalis- 
tic interest and newspapers of perpetuating 
falsehoods about the Soviet Union. 

“Mr. Davis urged that America be the good 
Samaritan to Russia. 

The greatest moral and spiritual prob- 
lem facing the American people,’ Mr. Davis 
told the delegates, ‘is not the struggle be- 
tween communism and democracy; that is a 
spurious issue. It is the struggle between 
reaction, the old order, the control of prop- 
erty and an emerging new order pushing its 
way up through blood, tears, and strife.’” 

Pages 53-55: Methodism's Pink Fringe,” 
by Stanley High, the Reader's Digest, Febru- 
ary 1950: 

“From an article by Dr. Jerome Davis: 
‘In the light of the record of the past 30 
years, in the light of the actual facts, the 
Soviet Union certainly has a record as a 
force for peace the equal of that of the 
United States.“ 

Dr. Davis’ book, Behind Soviet Power, is 
one of the cleverest, most all-out pro-Soviet 
books yet published in America. It was sent, 
free of charge, to all the 22,000 Methodist 
preachers in the United States by 2 promi- 
nent federation members. With the book 
went a letter, signed by these high officials, 
and written on the official stationery of the 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions and 
Church Extension, recommending that the 
book be read.” 


References to work of Jerome Davis in Seeds 
of Destruction 


Chapter 1, pages 19-20, footnote 41 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “It has been calcu- 
lated that a worker producing 100 units of a 
given article in 1927 could turn out 120 
units in 1932, and, continuing at the same 
rate of increase, would probably be produc- 
ing at least 160 units by 1940.” (From Capi- 
talism and Its Culture, 1935, p. 58.) 

Chapter 1, page 24, footnote 59 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Will all these unemployed 
ever be absorbed? One authority has esti- 
mated that if production should again reach 
the 1929 peak, 7 million workers would still 
be left unemployed.” (From ibid., p. 39.) 

Chapter 6, page 154, footnote 28 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “In 1929 the upper-income 
groups, $5,000 and over, spent only about 
$1,319,700,000 on food while the total amount 
expended on food by all classes was $21,- 
852,300,000, or 16 times as much. Out of 
total consumer expenditures amounting to 
some $90 billion in 1929, the upper classes 
spent only about $16 billion.” (From ibid., 
p. 184.) 

Chapter 8, page 202, footnote 38 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “In the ground a ton of 
Pocahontas coal is worth about $0.10. The 
miner who digs out the coal receives ap- 
proximately $0.50. In addition to the $0.50 
paid to the miner, the mine operator gets 
around 63.50. Two dollars and sixty-four 
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cents goes to the railroad and $3.36 to the 
retail coal yard, making a total of $6 going 
to distributors.” (From ibid., pp. 154-155.) 
Chapter 9, page 228, footnote 30 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Most of these sums, while 
large enough, are relatively insignificant 
when compared to the amounts expended 
on advertising by such firms as General 
Motors. In 1928 this giant of the automo- 
bile industry spent approximately $20 mil- 
Hon on general advertising. During this 
same year, the American Tobacco Co. ap- 
propriated some $12 million.” (From ibid., 
158. 
£ . 18, page 322, footnote 13 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Under the present system, 
it is very possible that the export of credit 
will continue indefinitely because the in- 
vesting of capital in foreign lands often 
appears to be a very profitable venture de- 
spite the fact that such has many times 
not been the case (a member of the British 
Parliament having estimated that during 
the 60 years prior to 1931 British investors 
had lost $10,000 million through foreign 
loans).” (From ibid., p. 143.) 


Citations on R. Palme Dutt 


Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. 
VII): 

Page 4928: Testimony of Alexander 
Trachtenberg, listed as member of advisory 
council of the Book Union (of which Mr. 
‘Trachtenberg was a founder, p. 4927). 

Hearings before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, House of Representa- 
tives, 80th Congress, ist session on H. R. 
1884 and H. R. 2122, bills to curb or outlaw 
the Communist Party in the United States, 
July 21, 1947. 

Testimony of Walter S. Steele regarding 
Communist Activities in the United States: 

32: “Mr. STEELE. * * The largest of 
the Red publishing firms is New Century 
Publishers, Inc., 832 Broadway, New York. 
It was incorporated December 8, 1944. * * * 

“The current catalog of New Century Pub- 
lishers, Inc., lists some 320 publications for 
distribution. 

“Among the authors of these publications 
are R. Palme Dutt.” 

Page 34: Listed as contributing editor of 
New Masses. 

House Report No. 1920, report on the Com- 
munist Party of the United States as an 
advocate of overthrow of government by force 
and violence, May 11, 1948: 

Pages 7-9: “New Century Publishers is an 
official Communist Party publishing house, 
which has published the works of William Z. 
Foster and Eugene Dennis, Communist Party, 
chairman and executive secretary, respec- 
tively, as well as the theoretical magazine 
of the party known as Political Affairs and 
the Constitution of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A. In its latest catalog of 1946, the 
following works by or about Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin are offered for sale.” 

“Life and Teachings of V. I. Lenin, by R. 
Palme Dutt.” 

Communism in the Detroit area, part I, 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1952, testi- 
mony of Richard Franklin O’Hair, February 
25, 1952: 

Page 2721: Mr. Tavenner, Do you have 
any list with you of Communist Party litera- 
ture which you acquired? 

“Mr. O'Ham. Yes. 

“Mr, TaveENNER. Which you acquired dur- 
ing the course of your membership in the 


? 

“Mr, OHam. I have. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I think it would be well at 
this time to read into the record what that 
literature consisted of. 

“Mr, O'Ham (reading). * * Dutt, R. 
Palme: Britain in the World Front.” 

Hearings before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, House of Representa- 
tives, 88d Congress, Ist session, investigation 
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of Communist activities in the New York 
City area, part VIII, July 13 and 14, 1953: 

Testimony of Manning Johnson, pages 
2225-2226: 

“Mr. Kunzic. Did the Communists ever try 
to actually get into some of our Negro reli- 
gious groups * * *? 

“Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, they did, and I wish 
to quote from the Communist Interna- 
tional which was the theoretical organ of 
the world organization of Communists called 
the Communist International, which is now 
known as the Communist Information Bu- 
reau. 

“This article was written by R. Palme Dutt. 

“Mr. Kunzic. What is the date and time? 

“Mr. JOHNSON. May 5, 1935, published by 
the Workers Library Publishers, on page 503. 
I quote: 

An inexcusable blunder occurred in the 
course of building up the United Front ac- 
tions in Harlem (Father Divine’s religious 
followers). A comrade (see Daily Worker, 
April 9, 1935, article on Harlem by O. John- 
son) in a most careless manner branded this 
preacher without concrete evidence as a rack- 
eteer, classifying him with gangster rack- 
eteers, ignoring a more tactful approach to 
this person who has under his influence 
thousands of sincere Negroes who are seeking 
a way out and who have demonstrated with 
us against war and fascism. 

Such a blunder drives a wedge between 
us and the masses and confuses our theo- 
retical program because of bad practice. Be- 
fore we can sufficiently enlighten his fol- 
lowers of the futility of religious ideology 
and of the correctness of our program and 
the need for a united struggle against 
worsening conditions, they are driven away 
from us. This is not convincing the masses. 
It is name calling. Through organized edu- 
cational scientific antireliglous propaganda 
we seek to rid the masses of their religious 
prejudices. We must carefully avoid any 
offense that will strengthen religious fanati- 
cism (see the Communist, April 1935, Reli- 
gion and Communism, by Earl Browder). 
These mistakes in the United Front tactic 
appeared in enlarged forms in other cases 
(Herndon, Lee Armwood, Camp Hill, and 
Tuscaloosa), where the struggle as far as 
the United Front is concerned assumed more 
of the character of a protest (letters and 
delegations) campaign from the North and 
mainly a legal battle in the South. No doubt 
the most difficult task in this work was to 
extend the United Front. The Communist 
workers have penetrated into new organiza- 
tions, have brought new workers under our 
influence to accept revolutionary methods of 
struggle and in general have made inroads 
among the Negro masses that at times seri- 
ously threatened the reformist leadership 
of some organizations.“ 

APPENDIX IX 

Page 589: Advisory council member, Book 
Union, Inc. 

Page 1350: Contributing editor, 
Masses (January 4, 1944). 

Page 1351: Listed among contributors, New 
Masses Delivers (promotional piece). 

Page 1351: Listed among the contributors, 
Who Makes New Masses America’s Indispen- 
sable Weekly? (promotional piece). 

Page 1453: Contributing editor, New 
Masses, published by Weekly Masses Co., Inc., 
at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Page 1458: Contributor, Sunday Worker, 
published at 50 East 13th Street, New York, 
N. T. 

Page 1575: Publicized in Social Work To- 
day, October 1937, page 29, World Politics, 
by R. Palme Dutt, British Communist. 
References to work by R. Palme Dutt in 

Seeds of Destruction 

Chapter 1, page 17, footnote 26 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “That the United States was 
by no means isolated in this phenomenon 
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of rising production on one hand with a 

factory employment on the 
other is shown in the figures for Great 
Britain, 1923 to 1928, where production rose 
7.6 percent and employment fell 5.6 percent.” 
Ng Fascism and Social Revolution, 1932, 
p. 38.) 

Chapter 1, pages 23-24, footnote 57 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “That this phenome- 
non of an absolute decline in the number of 
workers employed occurring within a great 
prosperity era was not restricted to the 
United States can be seen from the figures 
for Great Britain, where the number of in- 
sured workers in employment fell 470,000 
from 1923 to 1928, a decline of 5.6 percent.” 
(From ibid, p. 38.) 


Citations on Mary L. Fledderus 1 


Hearings before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, House of Representa- 
tives, 80th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 
1884 and H. R. 2122, July 21, 1947 (vol. I): 

Testimony of Walter S. Steele, pages 84-85: 
“A call was issued for the International 
Congress of Women of the World in 1945. 
Thus, a year after the conference held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York (November 
18, 1944), by the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, the International 
Congress of Women convened by Communist 
Torone in Paris (November 26 to December 1, 
1945). 

“Early in 1946, following the Paris congress 
and after the return of the American dèle- 
gates, a continuing committee was set up 
here * * members of the board were:* + + 
Mary L. Fledderus * * * Mary Van Kleeck.” 

Citations on Mary Van Kleeck 1 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. I): 

Page 344: A leader, the American Russian 
Institute. 

Page 518: Signator, Golden Book of Ameri- 
can Friendship With the Soviet Union, 

Page 528: Member, board of directors, 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Pages 568-569: Committee member, Amer- 
ican Friends of Spanish Democracy. 

Page 570: Officer, Social Workers’ Commit- 
tee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 

Pages 875-876: Sponsor, American Youth 
Congress, 


Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. II): 


Testimony of Herman Luhrs, pages 1655- 
1656: “I haye spoken of the Contemporary 
Problems Club, and I will say that they were 
people who were citizens of Flint, and who 
I cannot say were Communists, but they 
were sympathetic toward this movement. 1 
have a long list of names here of people who 
attended the meetings. One of the most 
outstanding speakers that came there under 
the auspices of the organization was Mary 
Van Kleeck. She spoke in room 217, YWCA, 
on April 24, 1937. Her subject was Creative 
America. She went on to present the mat- 
ter, as she saw it at that time, and was very 
critical of the American Legion and the 
DAR. She was asked the question. ‘What is 
the churches’ position in regard to this new 
changing social order?’ Mary Van Kleeck 
was very much embarrassed by the ques- 
tion, but she finally answered that The 
church of tomorrow will be one of anti- 
chureh Christianity” She said that under 
the changing order, it would be antichurch. 
Whereupon, Miss Van Kleeck left the meet- 
ing, as she was scheduled to give a talk at 
the Pengelly Building, which is the head- 
quarters of the UAWU in Flint.” 


Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. III): 


Testimony of Ray E. Nimmo: 
Pages 1993-1994: National 
Inter-Professional Association; 


chairman, 
member, 


Mary L. Fledderus and Mary Van Kleeck 
are coauthors of On Economic Planning re- 
ferred to in Seeds of Destruction. 
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board of directors, American Civil Liberties 
Union; assistant director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Institute; director of industrial 
studies, Russell Sage Foundation; sponsor, 
National Unemployment Co: held in 
Washington, D. O., January 5, 6, and 7, 1935. 
“Mary Van Kleeck, while disclaiming mem- 
bership in the Communist Party is a mem- 
ber of a closed unit of the Communist 
Party in New York, and the International 
Industrial Relations Institute, of which she 
is assistant director, is reported to be a 
Communist sponsored and controlled or- 
ganization.” 

Page 1944: Member, editorial board, Book 
Union, Inc.; member, National Federation of 
Federal Employees; member, Women’s Trade 
Union League; member, National Consum- 
ers’ League; member, American Association 
for Labor Legislation; spoke in favor of re- 
peal of California Criminal Syndicalism 
Act before board of supervisors of the city 
and county of San Francisco, May 13, 1935; 
circularized Congress urging recognition of 
the Soviet Union. 


Dies Committee Public Hearings 
XVI): 

Page 10300: Member, National Citizens’ 
Political Action Committee. 

Page 10302: Member of six organizations 
listed as subversive and Communist by the 
Attorney General. 

Page 10304: Member, American Council on 
Soviet Relations. 

Page 10305: Member, Citizens Committee 
to Free Earl Browder. 

Page 10306: New Masses. 

Page 10306: Washington Committee for 
Democratic Action. 

Page 10349: Connected with 29 Com- 
munist Front Organizations. 
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Page 323: Affiliated with the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, a Communist-front organization 
operating among college teachers and 
professors, 

Page 333: Signator, petition sponsored by 
American Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom To Discontinue the Dies 
Committee. 

Page 366: Chairman of research commit- 
tee, American Council on Soviet Relations. 

Page 380: Committee member, medical 
bureau, American Friends of Spanish De- 
mocracy. 

Page 381: Committee member, letterhead: 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy, 
dated February 21, 1938. 

Page 423: Speaker, title: Interprofessional 
Association for Social Insurance, “protest 
meeting under the auspices of the American 
League Against War and Fascism and the 
American Civil Liberties Union against gag 
legislation pending before Congress and 
forty-odd State legislatures.” (Date of 
meeting: Wednesday, April 3.) 

Pages 534-535: Member, the national ad- 
visory committee of the American Youth 
Congress. 

Page 669: Listed under social workers, Co- 
ordinating Committee To Lift the Embargo. 

Page 758: Endorser, National Committee 
Friends of the Soviet Union (from Soviet 
Russia Today, December 1933, p. 17). 

Page 922: On national executive commit- 
tee. Participated as speaker in a sympo- 
sium for members of all professions on eco- 
nomic insecurity under the auspices of Social 
Work Forum, Federation of Social Service 
Employees, and Interprofessional Association 
for Social Insurance. 

Page 1006: Sponsor, League of Women 
Shoppers. 

Page 1184: Chairman, Interprofessional 
Association for Social Insurance (letterhead 
of September 12, 1934). 

Pages 1185-1187: Signator, Call to a Na- 
tional Congress for Unemployment and So- 
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cial Insurance, January 5, 6, 7, 1935, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Pages 1201-1202: “Signatures to the Open 
Letter are pouring into the office of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, 232 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
from people in every section of the country, 
distinguished in many fields. Among the 
700 signatures received as we go to press are: 
Mary Van Kleek.” (Soviet Russia Today, 
June 143, p. 21.) 

Pages 1202-1203: Sponsor of congress, Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc. 

Page 1266: Vice Chairman, National Joint 
Action Committee for Genuine Social In- 
surance. 

Pages 1335-1338: Sponsor, National War- 
time Conference of the Professions, the Sci- 
ences, the Arts, the White Collar Fields, held 
May 8 and 9, 1943. 

Page 1368: Speaker, Meeting on Social In- 
surance called by the N. Y. Professional 
Workers Conference on Social Insurance. 

Page 1374: Sponsor, Nonpartisan Commit- 
tee for the Reelection of Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio. 

Pages 1377-1379: Signator, An Open Let- 
ter to American Liberals. (Soviet Russia 
Today, March 1937, pp. 14-15). 

Pages 1381-1384: Signator, “To All Active 
Supporters of Democracy and Peace. The 
text of an open letter calling for greater unity 
of the anti-Fascist forces and strengthening 
of the front against aggression through 
closer cooperation with the Soviet Union, re- 
leased on August 14 by 400 leading Ameri- 
cans.” (Soviet Russia Today, September 
1939, pp. 24, 25, 28.) 

Page 1456: Cooperator-sponsor, chairman, 
Social Work Today (issue of February 1939). 

Page 1472: Sponsor, Political Prisoners 
Bail Fund Committee (letterhead dated 
January 18, 1935). 

Page 1571: Speaker, Anti-Fascist Congress 
of Women in Moscow, 1941. 

Page 1577: Member, executive committee, 
Social Workers Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy (letterhead dated February 8, 
1939). 

Pages 1602-1603: Contributor to Soviet 
Russia Today in 1937—June, page 24; No- 
vember, page 17. 

Page 1603: Contributor to Soviet Russia 
Today in 1938—November, page 18. 

Page 1604: Sponsor—Dinner celebrating 
25th anniversary of the Red Army under 
auspices of “Soviet Russia Today.” 

Page 1605: Committee Sponsor—‘“A. A. 
Troyanovsky, Soviet ambassador to the 
United States, will outline his government’s 
proposals for solving the present interna- 
tional crisis and discuss the connection be- 
tween the recent trial of the Trotzkyist- 
Bukharinist conspirators and the Fascist war 
drive at a meeting in Mecca Temple audi- 
torium, 55th Street between 6th and 7th 
Avenues, Thursday night.” (Daily Worker, 
March 22, 1938, p. 2.) 

Pages 1701-1702: Listed, An open letter to 
the Government and people of the United 
States—“Eminent Americans Have Urged 
That the Spanish Embargo Be Lifted.” 
(New York Times, January 31, 1939.) 

Page 1772: Sponsor, the American Push- 
kin Committee. 

Page 1787: Cooperator, Social Work To- 
day, 1940—$30. 

Page 1793: Cooperator, Social Work To- 
day, 1941. 


References to work of Mary L. Fledderus and 
Mary Van Kleeck in Seeds of Destruction 

Chapter 1, page 29, footnote 70 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “In mining, the productivity 
of anthracite miners rose 4.8 percent from 
1929 to 1931, in bituminous coal mining, 
1919 to 1929, the productivity per miner 
rose from 1,150 to 1,450 tons, a 26-percent 
increase for that period, going up to a 
30.4-percent increase by 1931. In copper 
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mining for the same period productivity per 
man-hour increased 1 whole ton, while pro- 
ductivity in iron ore mining soared to a 300- 
ton per day rise, and in the mining of lead 
and zinc productivity per man-hour went 
up to 109 tons.” (From On Economic 
Planning, 1935, p. 225.) 

Chapter 1, page 30, footnote 71 of Seeds of 
Destruction: “The textile finishing process 
has been speeded up from 75 and 85 yards a 
minute to as much as 300 yards per minute 
in modern plants. A broaching machine, 
in the machine-tool industry, finished by 
itself 1,600 automobile parts in the same 
time that four older machines working con- 
secutively would turn out only 60 articles.” 
(Prom ibid, p. 226.) 

Chapter 4, page 92, footnote 11 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Purchasing agents for 
large firms are continually if not constantly 
confronted with this phenomenon of fixed 
prices. One purchasing agent of a large 
eastern railroad stated that in 1929 there 
were approximately 2,000 fixed-price items 
on his purchase list and that whenever bids 
were sought on any of these items, the 
quotations made by the competing bidders 
were identical.” (From ibid, p. 183.) 


Citations on Paul F. Gemmill 


Committee on Un-American Activities, 
hearings and reports, 83d Congress, Ist 
session, July 30 and 31, 1953, hearings re- 
garding Jack R. McMichael: 

Opposite page 2736: Signator, Free Sam 
Darcy, Educators and Writers Urge Olson, 
(From Daily Worker, December 19, 1940.) 

Opposite page 2783: Listed among sig- 
nators of statement, text of statement in 
Defense of Communist Party. (From Daily 
Worker, March 5, 1941.) 
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Pages 331-332: “Among the signatories to 
the petition sponsored by American Com- 
mittee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom To Discontinue the Dies Committee.” 

Pages 1205-1206: Signator, Call for a Na- 
tional Emergency Conference to be held at 
the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., May 
13 and 14, 1939. 


Reference to work of Paul F. Gemmill in 
Seeds of Destruction 
Chapter 2, pages 52-53, footnote 25 of 


Seeds of Destruction: (From Contemporary 
Economic Problems, 1932, p. 1.) 
Citations on Harry Laidler 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. I): 

Testimony of Walter S. Steele: 

Pages 565-566: Listed as an endorser of 
Brookwood College: Harry W. Laidler, League 
for Industrial Democracy. 

Pages 678-679: Member of national com- 
mittee of Workers’ Defense League. 

Page 681: “Harry Laidler, a well-known 
Socialist Party politician, was a candidate for 
borough president in New York City in 1932, 
and ran for office on the Socialist Party ticket 
on several occasions; member of the Ameri- 
can Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky; signer of Friends of Soviet Union 
Golden Book; board of editors of New Fron- 
tier; sponsoring committee of the American 
Student Union dinner in 1937; sponsor of 
Brookwood College fund appeal in 1936; del- 
egate to Socialist Party convention in 1936; 
arrangements committee for United States 
Congress Against War in 1932; Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; contributor to Socialist 
Planning and A Socialist Program.” 

Page 683: The Socialist Review, organ of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, edited 
by Harry Laidler. 

Page 684: “In 1921 the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society was renamed the League 
for Industrial Democracy. * * * 

“The new officers of the organization in- 
cluded * * * executive directors, Harry Laid- 
ler and Norman Thomas. 
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“Roads to Freedom, a syllabus for dis- 
cussion groups, issued by Harry Laidler for 
the League for Industrial Democracy, is 
possibly the most revolutionary of all their 
productions.” 

Page 685: Harry Laidler spoke on America 
in a state of revolution, LID national stu- 
dent conference at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, December 1931. 

Page 689: “The pamphlets listed for use 
in 1929 included subjects dealing with pub- 
Me ownership, Government control of cer- 
‘tain industries. * * * These pamphlets were 
prepared by such individuals as . 
Harry W. Laidler.” 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. X): 
_ Testimony of Harry F. Ward, page 6237: 
Member, arrangements committee for the 
United States Congress against war. 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. 
XIV): 

80 8751: Use These Facts (research 
bulletin of the Communist Party, 12th A. D., 
141 East 29th Street, New York City, vol. 
2, No. 8, February 8, 1937), final results of 
the election campaign (from the annual 
report of the board of elections, 1936),” 
shows vote for governor: Laidler, 47,051 in 
New York City * * * 728 in 12th A. D. 


References to work of Harry Laidler in Seeds 
of Destruction 

Chapter 1, page 20, footnote 42 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Between 1899 and 1914, one 
worker became employed in manufacturing 
for every seven on the payroll, while one man 

from the industry for every 48 on 
the job.” (From Socializing Our Democracy, 
1935, p. 70.) 

Chapter 1, page 21, footnote 45 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “In the postwar period, one 
man entered the manufacturing industry 
for every 22 already employed, while one left 
for every 20 men employed, separations thus 
oOutnumbering additions.” (From ibid.) 

Chapter 1, page 23, footnote 51 of Seeds of 
Destruction: “From 1899 to 1914 the annual 
growth in the volume of employment was 
only 1 percent.” (From ibid.) 

Chapter 10, pages 251-252, footnote 26 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “Starting with natural 
resources, we find in anthracite coal that 
nearly four-fifths of the recoverable tonnage 
is controlled by eight companies closely con- 
nected with the railroads and that one-half 
of the total annual output is produced by 
four companies. In the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, which is less centralized, some 30 
operators produce about one-third of all 
coal reserves. From one-half to three-fourths 
of our iron ore reserves are controlled by one 
corporation, United States Steel. Four com- 
panies in the copper industry control about 
one-half of the copper reserves. The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. owns more than 90 percent 
of the world’s known nickel resources while 
the Aluminum Company of America possesses 
Practically all the domestic bauxite de- 
posits—giving it a complete monopoly in 
the aluminum field. The world’s sulfur 
supply is controlled by only two companies. 
In the oil industry about 35 percent of to- 
tal production is turned out by only five cor- 
porations, including two members of the 
Standard Oil. Less than half a dozen great 
firms dominate the production of lead and 
zinc.” (From Concentration of Control in 
American Industry, 1931, p. 435.) 

Chapter 10, page 252, footnote 27 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “In the field of public utili- 
ties the situation is somewhat the same. 
Four groups control over 50 percent of all 
electricity produced in this country; of these 
groups, the Morgan-Drexel-Bonbright-con- 
trolled United Corp. is rapidly becoming the 
Nation's most powerful electrical interest.“ 
(From ibid, p. 436.) 

Chapter 10, pages 252-254, footnote 29 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “Because of the fact 
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that manufacturing, as a field of study, Is so 
much more heterogeneous than either 
natural resources or public utilities, it is not 
to be expected that centralization within 
manufacturing reaches the same degree as in 
these other two fields. Nevertheless concen- 
tration therein has been progressing very 
rapidly. Today in the automobile industry 
General Motors and Ford sell about 75 per- 
cent of all motor cars. Two packers handle 
over 50 percent of all meat entering inter- 
state commerce. The American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. and its affiliates sell most of the 
Nation’s sugar. About a fourth of all bread 
sold is supplied by four giant corporations, 
while the National Biscuit Co. has a virtual 
stranglehold on the biscuit trade. The Na- 
tional Dairy Products Co. and Borden, as we 
have seen, are becoming the rulers in milk, 
butter, and egg distribution in the same way 
that General Foods Corp. is dominating the 
cereal field. Three corporations control over 
70 percent of our cigarette trade. The news- 
paper realm is dominated by the Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard chains in the publication of 
news, by the Associated Press, the United 
Press, and the International News Service in 
the gathering of news, and by the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Co. in the supplying 
of newsprint. Like many other industries, 
successful newspaper publishing now requires 
such large capital outlays that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for any organization but 
a chain to start up a new paper. Getting into 
the durable goods, we find that nine closely 
linked companies possess 80 percent of the 
Nation’s steel capacity; United States Steel 
alone having 40 percent. General Electric 
and Westinghouse manufacture more than 
50 percent of all equipment needed by the 
electrical industry, and the Western Electric 
has a near monopoly in supplying the wants 
of the telephone industry. All the locomo- 
tives which are produced in this country are 
manufactured by one of three companies, the 
American Locomotive, the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive, or the Bethlehem Steel, while most pas- 
senger and freight cars are turned out by one 
of two large firms. Over half of the country’s 
agricultural machinery is produced by the In- 
ternational Haryester Co., and more than 80 
percent of all shoe machinery is made by one 
corporation. Nearly all office and clerical 
equipment is produced by two companies, In- 
ternational Business Machine Corp. and 
Remington-Rand. The Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. is supreme in its field, as are the 
Diamond and Swedish match combines in 
theirs. Considering the amount of furni- 
ture which is annually consumed, the number 
of large furniture producers—most of whom 
are centrally located in one city, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—is surprisingly small, num- 
bering less than 20. The Hoover Co. stands 
well above all competitors in the vacuum 
cleaner business, The vast bulk of the rubber 
business is handled by four great corpora- 
tions. In the production of shoes the In- 
ternational Shoe Co. and Endicott-Johnson 
are extending their control over a larger and 
larger segment of the industry. Chemical 
manufacture is being preempted more and 
more by three companies, the du Pont, the 
American Chemical and Dye, and the Union 
Carbide. Even the field of entertainment is 
now a mass-production industry, the radio 
monopolized by the National Broadcasting 
Co, and the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
the movie industry by Radio-Kelth-Orpheum 
Corp., the General Theatres Equipment, and 
the Paramount Publix Corp., and the legiti- 
mate theater by the Shubert Theatres Corp.” 
(From Concentration of Control in American 
Industry, 1931, pp. 436-440.) 

Chapter 10, page 254, footnote 30 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “In the field of marketing, 
which is the so-called stronghold of compe- 
tition, centralization is dally becoming more 
apparent. Already there has developed one 
giant marketing firm which does a business 
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) 
Chapter 10, pages 255-256, footnote 34 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “The occurrence of 
concentration is probably more important in 
the realm of finance than anywhere else, for 
banks themselves are instruments of con- 
centration, and, when they are brought to- 
gether, it means that all the assets which 
they control are pooled. By 1934 this con- 
centration among banks had proceeded so 
far that 1 percent of our banks held re- 
sources almost equal to the other 99 percent. 
Twenty-four New York banks, less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of all banks, had com- 
bined resources in 1930 of $10.8 billion, 
which amounted to 15 percent of the total 
resources held by the Nation’s banks. And 
less than 1 percent of our banks, 250 of 
them, possessing resources totaling $33.4 bil- 
lion, held 46 percent of our total bank re- 
sources, the combined resources of all banks 
put together amounting to $72 billion.” 
(From Concentration of Control in American 
Industry, 1931, p. 338.) 

Chapter 10, page 256, footnote 35 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “What is equally, if not more 
important, is the fact that the number of 
banks has declined since 1921 while their 
aggregate resources have increased, In 1921 
there were, according to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, 30,812 banks. By 1929 the 
number had fallen to 25,330, a decline of 
5,482 in 8 years. Two years later, in 1931, 
the figure was around 23,000—2,000 more 
banks having ‘disappeared.’ Yet, during the 
period of the greatest decline, 1921-29, the 
total resources in banks increased from 
$49,671 million to $72,173 million. This 
means, of course, that the average resources 
per bank increased from about $1,611,000 in 
1921 to almost $2,850,000 in 1929, an advance 
of nearly 80 percent, or 10 percent a year.” 
(From ibid, p. 332.) 

Chapter 10, page 256, footnote 37 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “A large part of this finan- 
cial concentration has been brought about by 
the institution of branch banking. There 
were only 60 branch banks in 1900. Ten 
years later there were 329. In 1920 there 
were 1,052 and by June 1929, the number 
had risen to 3,440, all controlled by 818 State 
and National banks. In 1929, 18 banks 
alone had more than 30 branches and 41 
controlled between 11 and 30 branches each.” 
(Prom ibid, p. 344.) 

Chapter 10, page 257, footnote 38 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Another widely used mech- 
anism for bringing together scattered finan- 
cial resources has been the investment trust. 
Until 1925, only about 30 had been organ- 
ized. But suddenly they became very popu- 
lar, and 4 years later, in 1929, there were over 
200, possessing paid-in capital of between 
one and one and a half billion and holding 
stocks and bonds whose value was between 
one and one and a half percent of the total 
then listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change.” (From ibid, p. 348.) 

Chapter 10, page 257, footnote 39 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “The entire insurance busi- 
ness is divided into life, fire, accident, and 
fidelity insurance. In each of these branches 
are hundreds of companies, dominated, how- 
ever, by a handful of all-powerful leaders 
who, in each branch, conduct a large pro- 
portion, if not a majority of the business. 
There are some 20 principal American life 
insurance companies. In 1929 the new 
business which they secured—and which 
was paid for during the year—amounted to 
over $21 billion. This brought the total 
business they had in force at the end of 
that year up to $101,714 million. And their 
total admitted assets were $17,480 million. 
Indicative of the centralizing function they 
perform in purchasing and bringing under 
their control various types of properties, 
is the fact that life insurance companies 
doing business in New York State alone in- 
vested same $5.5 billion during 1929.” 
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(From Concentration of Control in Ameri- 
can Industry, 1931, p. 356.) 

Chapter 10, pages 259 and 262, footnote 
40 of Seeds of Destruction: “Any study of 
concentration is incomplete unless reasons 
are presented why such a trend has taken 
place. The heterogeneity of these reasons 
makes any all-inclusive observation impos- 
sible—except to say that each of them is 
motivated by the desire for greater profits, 
prestige and power. A condensation of the 
reasons runs somewhat as follows: 

„(a) Possibility through centralization of 
bringing about a restriction of production 
and the fixing of prices at a comparatively 
high level, often involving division of terri- 
tory, joint selling, pooling of profits, division 
of output, selling through regular chan- 
nels, clearinghouse setups, and similar 
practices. 

“(b) Possibility through mass production 
methods—realized through concentration— 
of lowering costs and increasing sales. 

“(c) Better financing. 

“(d) Generous promoters’ commissions. 

“(e) Increased profits through stock ma- 
nipulations. 

“(f) Pooling of patents and licenses. 

„g) More extensive research. 

h) Enlarged political influence in se- 
curing tariff and other favors or in fighting 
effective regulation. 

“(i) Greater productive and administra- 
tive economies through higher grade of 
management, more efficient equipment, more 
complete utilization of plants, more careful 
adjustment of supply to demand, better fi- 
nancial backing, larger volume of capital 
for experimental purposes, fewer high sal- 
aried officials, better cost accounting, reduced 
administrative and labor forces, standardiza- 
tion of equipment and supplies, cheaper raw 
materials bought in large quantity from near- 
est source of supply, better bargaining 
power with labor, pooling of best experience 
in consolidated plants, specialized manufac- 
ture in various units of the enterprise, 
utilization of byproducts, better training of 
new employees, etc.” (From ibid, pp. 446- 
447.) 

Citations on Harold Loeb 
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Pages 658-659: Sponsor of Consumers Na- 
tional Federation’s conference on the high 
cost of living. 

Page 664: Sponsor, Consumers Union. 


References to work of Harold Loeb in Seeds 
of Destruction 


Chapter 7, page 170, footnote 25 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Final indication of the great 
disparity in the growth between profits and 
wages are the figures showing that from 1910 
to 1930 per capita income throughout the 
country, measured in terms of 1929 dollars, 
rose but $39.” (From The Chart of Plenty, 
1935, p. 159.) 

Chapter 12, page 304, footnote 24 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “The engineer, Harold Loeb, 
says, ‘Since profit-making projects of a great 
though dubious nature which might tempt 
the more credulous of the property owning 
individuals, have become difficult if not im- 
possible to initiate owing to the extent of our 
knowledge of the exploitable surface of the 
earth, new industries, and great credit expan- 
sion are features of the pist.’” (From ibid, 

. 148.) 
yi Citations on J. B. Matthews 

Mr. J. B. Matthews is an admitted former 
Communist who has rendered exceptional 
service as chief investigator for the Dies 
committee and executive director of the Sen- 
ate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations. 

The references in Seeds of Destruction to 
the works of J. B. Matthews are from a book 
written by Mr. Matthews jointly with Mr. 
Shallcross in 1934. However, in 1938 Mr. 
Matthews first testified before the Dies com- 
mittee in regard to his activities and affilia- 
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tions with Communist-front organizations. 
His testimony and corroborating evidence 
may be found as follows: 

Dies committee, public hearings, 1938, vol- 
ume 1, pages 868-928; 1938, volume III, pages 
2163-2201, 2203-2206; 1938, volume IV, pages 
3020-3024; 1944, volume XVII, pages 10277- 
10309, 10331-10350. 


References to work of J.B. Matthews in Seeds 
of Destruction 

Chapter 6, pages 154-155, footnote 29, of 
Seeds of Destruction: “During that year he 
513 persons having incomes of over $1 million 
spent only $87 million while they invested 
$1,045,000,000, 12 times as much as their ex- 
penditures. Seventy-eight percent of the 
effective demand, so it has been estimated, 
came from income recipients of 65,000 a year 
or less.” (From Partners in Plunder, Mat- 
thews and Shallcross, 1934, pp. 194-195.) 

Chapter 7, page 168, footnote 19 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Another estimate places 
the growth in total combined dividend and 
interest payments from 1923 to 1929 as 111.8 
percent with real wages rising but 7.4 per- 
cent, a tremendous disparity” (ibid., p. 
193). 

Chapter 8, page 199, footnote 32 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Speaking to the consumer 
at large, Mr. Alec M. Patterson, director of 
the Bakers' Guild of Texas, pridefully posed 
the question, ‘Do you know that a bushel of 
grain passes through from 10 to 14 trade 
arteries before it reaches your table as a 
pure, wholesome, healthful bread?" (From 
ibid., p. 243.) 

Chapter 8, pages 200-201, footnote 33 of 
Seeds of Destruction: The enormous price 
spread which exists in the field of food spe- 
cialties is well known. In 1932, for example, 
a package of cream of wheat selling on the 
market for 22 cents, contained wheat cost- 
ing about 1% cents. Kellogg's corn flakes 
selling for 10 cents a package, held about 
two-fifths of a cent of corn. Puffed rice, 
selling for 60 cents a pound, contained rice 
costing about 3 cents a pound. The value 
of the actual wheat in puffed wheat, sell- 
ing at 68 cents a pound, was around 2% 
cents a pound. Wheatena, selling at 22 cents 
a package, possessed about 1 cent's worth of 
wheat.” (From ibid., p. 254.) 

Chapter 8, page 201, footnote 34 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Milk is another well- 
known example in which an enormous price 
spread exists. Years ago, this spread was 
due largely to expenses borne by multitudi- 
nous rival companies all trying to serve the 
consumer, For example, the Rochester milk 
survey in 1912 discovered that total miles 
traveled per day by competing milk wagons 
amounted to 447 miles. Only 39.1 miles 
were actually required to serve the city. 
But as the years have passed, that condition 
of competitive anarchy has gradually dis- 
appeared as the milk or dairy products in- 
dustry has felt the impact of monopoliza- 
tion, especially by two giant companies, the 
National Dairy Products Corp. and the Bor- 
den Co., which in the depressed year of 1932 
made profits of 79 percent and 18 percent, 
respectively, on working capital. Yet, under 
monopolistic influences, as the distribution 
of milk has been somewhat simplified, the 
retail price to the consumer has not been 
materially lowered, and the proportion of 
the retail price received by the farmer has 
steadily declined. Over a period of years, 
the price which farmers around Boston re- 
ceived for 34 percent cream declined slightly 
but the distributors’ margin rose 3.7 cents 
per half pint. In Detroit, the price received 
by the farmers for this grade cream fell 
sharply while the distributors’ margin rose 
1.8 cents. In Minneapolis and St. Paul the 
distributors’ spread on cream rose five times 
as much as the price received by the farmer.” 
(From ibid., p. 247.) 

Chapter 8, page 201, footnote 36, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “In regard to tobacco, the 
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situation is somewhat similar. The proc- 
essors of the commodity—few in number— 
during the year 1932 made a combined profit, 
paid out on stock ownership alone, of $41 
million, which was more than the total sum 
received in that year by the 400,000 families 
engaged in growing tobacco. (From Partners 
in mF ara Matthews and Shalicross, 1934, 
p. 257. 

Chapter 8, page 204, footnote 40 of Seeds of 
Destruction: “This price spread on bread has 
been growing. In June 1913, the price to 
consumers per pound loaf of bread was 56 
cents, of which the processor and distributor 
received 4.2 cents. In May 1933, the price to 
consumers had risen to 6.5 cents per pound 
loaf. But the share of this amount going to 
processors and distributors had risen even 
faster than bread’s rental price, being 5.5 
cents in 1929.” (From ibid, p. 254.) 

Chapter 9, page 227, footnote 28 of Seeds of 
Destruction: “When the word ‘advertising,’ 
is spoken, cigarette manufacturers probably 
come sooner to the mind than any other of 
the great advertisers. In 1934, the ‘big four’ 
in cigarettes, Camels, Chesterfields, Old 
Golds, and Lucky Strikes spent among them- 
selves approximately $40 million.” (From 
ibid, p. 257.) 


Citations on Lewis Mumford (not to be con- 
jused with L. Quincy Mumford, the emi- 
nent and distinguished Librarian of Con- 
gress) 

Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. I): 


Testimony of Walter S. Steele: 

Page 530: Members of Mary Ware Dennett 
Defense Committee, officers of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 1937. 

Page 561: Leader, John Reed Club. 

Page 662: Member of national council, 
League of American Writers. 

Page 568: Member of the board—Ameri- 
can Society for Technical Aid to Spanish 
Democracy. 

Pages 568-569: Committee member— 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy. 

Pages 687-88: “Addressing ‘the forum of 
revolution’ held at Barnard College, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, 29, attended by the intercollegiate 
student council of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, Norman Thomas, well-known 
radical, discussed plans for the revolution 
which they feel is bound to come, and en- 
visioned a world built of, by, and for the 
proletariat. Delegates from 29 colleges and 
universities were in attendance. “Lewis 
Mumford, author, Paul Blanshard, and oth- 
ers spoke * * *” 


Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. 
TIT): 

Testimony of Ralph De Sola, page 2409: 

“The CHAIRMAN. I notice they (League for 
Peace and Democracy or the International 
Labor Defense) had a meeting last night at 
which Bruce Bliven and Lewis Mumford were 
scheduled to meet in joint debate. But they 
agreed in practically everything. And at the 
end of the news item it says: “Asked from 
the audience how this Nation might cope 
with the threat of communism, Mumford 
said the question was too large for consid- 
eration at the moment’.” 


Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. 
VII): 

Testimony of Alexander Trachtenberg, 
secretary and treasurer, International Pub- 
lishers, page 4928: Member of advisory com- 
mittee of the Book Union. 

Hearings before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, House of Representa- 
tives, 80th Congress, Ist session on H. R. 
1884 and H. R. 2122: 

Testimony of Walter S. Steele 
Communist activities in the United States, 
July 21, 1947: 

Page 136: Signer of petition agitating for 
the freedom of Puerto Rico which was cir- 
culated by the Council for Pan-American 

smocracy. 
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Page 319: Committee member, American 
Committee for Anti-Nazi German Seamen 
(letterhead December 8, 1938). 

Page 320: Same as above (letterhead, Jan- 
uary 6, 1939). 

Page 322: Sponsor, American Committee 
for Anti-Nazi Literature (letterhead, March 
24, 1939). 

Pages 331-832: Signator, petition spon- 
sored by American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom To Discon- 
tinue the Dies Committee. 

Page 392: Signator, American League for 
Peace and Democracy, statement for quar- 
antining the aggressor published in New 
Masses, March 15, 1938, page 19. 

Pages 646-547: Endorser, American Youth 
Act, 

Page 589: Advisory council member, Book 
Union, Inc. 

Pages 666-668: Affiliated under writers list, 
Coordinating Committee to Lift the Em- 


Pages 769-770: “Leading Liberals Hail 
Isaacs’ Stand on Gerson Choice”, Daily 
Worker, March 4, 1938, printed list of those 
signing letter released through American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Pages 963-965: Lawyers Committee on 
American Relations with Spain, Conference 
to lift the embargo, Washington, D. C., 
November 19-20, 1938; either spoke at the 
banquet or delivered papers to the con- 
ference, 

Pages 1074-1075: Signator, 
American Artists’ Congress. 
Front, November 1935, p. 6.) 

Pages 1176-1177: National Committee for 
the Defense of Political Prisoners. 

Page 1179: “News You Don’t Get”, issued 
by the National Committee for People’s 
Rights * * * formerly National Committee 
for the Defense of Political Prisoners, Four 
Lincoln Brigade Vets Released from Ellis 
Island.” 

Pages 1339-1340: Signator, for a National 
Writers’ Congress—A manifesto and a call 
(from New Masses, May 4, 1937, p. 25.) 

Page 1472: Sponsor, Political Prisoners 
Bail Fund Committee. 

Pages 1473-1474: Signator, protest cable to 
Brazil dictator. 

Pages 1701-1703: An open letter to the 
Government and people of the United 
States, “These eminent Americans have 
urged that the Spanish embargo be lifted.” 

Summary from the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Signer, letter urging Senators to block the 
Butler anti-Communist bill. (Daily Worker, 
December 23, 1953, p. 3.) 

Signer, call for amnesty for Smith Act 
prisoners for a repeal of the law. (Septem- 
ber 17, 1956, issue of New Republic, according 
to Daily Worker of September 21, 1956, p. 3.) 

Signer, open letter to President urging 
support of the Lehman bill as a substitute 
for the McCarran-Walter anti-Communist 
Act. (Daily Worker, November 3, 1958, p. 
8.) 

Signer, plea to President Eisenhower for 
Christmas amnesty for Smith Act prisoners. 
(Daily Worker, December 21, 1955, p. 1; 
Worker, December 25, 1955, p. 2.) 

Signer, statement urging United States 
Government to cancel H-bomb tests. (Daily 
Worker, December 2, 1957, p. 1.) 

Signer, letter to President Eisenhower urg- 
ing new trial or pardon for Morton Sobell, 
atomic spy. (Daily Worker, May 11, 1956, 
p. 8.) 

Writer, letter to New York Times re the 
H-bomb. (Daily Worker, April 9, 1954, p. 
2.) 

Sponsor, National Committee to Repeal the 
McCarran Act (1953 letterhead). 

Member, National Committee to Aid Strik- 
ing Miners Fighting Starvation, 1932, 


call for an 
(From Art 
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Reference to work of Lewis Mumford in 
Seeds of Destruction 

Chapter 12, pages 297-298, footnote 15 of 
Seeds of Destruction: “These are merely a 
few of the many examples which can be 
found showing the long backgrounds and 
predecessors of each modern development 
we think of as brandnew. Inventions of 
some sort are, of course, being made nearly 
every day. But how many can be regarded 
as important? Between 1900 and 1933 only 
32 really important developments which 
could be called inventions or improved 
processes or significant establishments oc- 
curred; they are high-speed tool steel, Nernst 
lamp, quantum theory, the establishment by 
the United States of the National Bureau of 
Standards, the improvement of the Cater- 
pillar tread, radial-type airplane engine, 
man-lifting airplane, electric fixation of ni- 
trogen, the arc process of nitrogen fixation, 
radio telephone, the establishment of the 
Deutsches Museum, oil-burning steamer, 
tantalum lamp, Fleury tube, Moore tube 
light, rotary mercury pump, the cyanide 
process for nitrogen fixation, synthetic resins, 
Audion, automatic bottle machine, tung- 
sten lamp, television photograph, the estab- 
lishment of the Technisches Museum fiir In- 
dustrie und Gewerbe, Duralumin, gyro- 
compass, synthetic ammonia process for ni- 
trogen fixation, vitamins, tungsten filament 
light, radio broadcasting, perfected color- 
organ, radio television, and the aerodynamic 
motor car.” (From Technics and Civiliza- 
tion, 1933, pp. 445-446.) 


Citations on Robert Nathan 


Robert Nathan is a past chairman of the 
ADA and former chairman of the Planning 
Committee of the War Production Board. 
Mr. Nathan had as one of his business asso- 
ciates Lauchlin Currie, former assistant to 
President Roosevelt, who was retained by the 
Government of Colombia on a contract fee 
basis of $150,000 per annum. Mr. Currie 
was linked to an underground Communist 
espionage apparatus operating within the 
Federal Government, during the testimony of 
former Communist courier Elizabeth Bent- 
ley, before committees of the United States 
Congress. To date the charge has been 
made, and Mr. Currie has denied it emphati- 
cally. The matter has never been satisfac- 
torlly explained. 

A large portion of the business handled by 
Mr. Nathan’s firm is conducted on a fee basis 
with foreign principals. The files of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Division of the 
Department of Justice show that since 1946 
the firm of Robert Nathan Associates entered 
into business relations with several foreign 
principals. These files also show that in the 
approximate 5-year period, beginning Oc- 
tober 10, 1946, and ending October 8, 1951, 
the Nathan firm received a total of $387,- 
006.49 from foreign principals for services 
rendered. 

APPENDIX IX 

Pages 361-362: Sponsor, “Lillian Hellman 
and Ernest Hemingway and the committee 
of sponsors request the pleasure of your 
company at a dinner-forum on Europe To- 
day”; auspices, American Committee To 
Save Refugees Exiled Writers Committee of 
League of American Writers, United Ameri- 
can Spanish Aid Committee. 

Pages 6575-577: Sponsor in literature 
group, Artists’ Front To Win the War, Orson 
Wells presiding. 

References to work of Robert Nathan in 
Seeds of Destruction 


Chapter 4, page 86, footnote 2 of Seeds 
of Destruction: “The average annual rate of 
increase of money-labor income has hence 


ł See registration No. 352 on file in the 
Foreign Agents Division, Department of 
Justice, 
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been diminishing as the years have passed 
until in the boom period 1923-29, the aver- 
age annual rate of change was much less 
than during the preceding years, 1914-23, 
and smaller even than in the early years of 
1904-14. Of course, during the depression, 
labor income’s average annual rate of change 
assumed a negative character, not merely 
diminishing as compared with previous 
periods, but declining in absolute figures, 
the total compensation of employees, in- 
cluding work-relief wages, decreasing by an 
average annual rate of 12.8 percent between 
1929 and 1933.” (From National Income in 
the United States, 1919-35, 1936, United 
States Department of Commerce, p. 43.) 

Chapter 6, pages 142-143, footnotes 7 and 
8 of Seeds of Destruction: “We do have 
figures, however, for some of the segments 
which constitute the group rendering lux- 
urious goods and services. In 1929 there 
were, for example, 1,428,810 persons engaged 
in the professions. These professional 
workers received an average per capita in- 
come that year of $3,917, which meant that 
some $5,565 million went into the hands of 
persons engaged in professions. It is well 
known that the income of many profes- 
sional workers was well above this figure of 
almost $4,000. And the higher their income, 
the more apt they themselves would be to 
spend large sums on luxurious goods or 
services rendered or produced by one or a 
small number of persons. Somewhat the 
same situation was true of persons engaged 
in recreation and amusement. In 1929 
there were only 232,589 people so occupied.” 
(From ibid., pp. 205 and 207.) 

Chapter 14, page 327, footnote 3, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Another exclusion from 
these figures is that which is known as finan- 
cial debt. We realize, of course, that $84.5 
Dillion is a very great deal of money; in 
fact, for 1930 it was decidedly larger than 
the national income, which was only $67,917, 
000,000.“ (From National Income in the 
United States, 1929-35,” 1936, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, p. 22.) 

Capter 14, page 328, footnote 6, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “If we were to distribute this 
long-term debt evenly among the 122,775,046 
persons who constituted our population in 
1930, the per capita debt would amount to 
$1,127, a figure which would be only $300 
less than the per capita income, $1,427, of 
employees for that year.” (From ibid, p. 44.) 

Chapter 14, page 335, footnote 17, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “The increase from two to 
almost eight billion dollars in the short space 
of 20 years is significant in itself, as is the 
fact that debt service actually increased dur- 
ing the worst years of the depression. But 
even more important is the fact that our 
economy was paying out in the form of in- 
terest during 1933—financial debts but not 
stocks being included in these figures—some 
19 percent of our total national income.” 
(From ibid., p. 22.) 


Citations on Dewey H. Palmer 


Dies committee appendixes, volume 2, part 
5, 1941, page 1661: Listed as technical super- 
visor, letterhead of Consumers Union of 
United States, Inc., September 28, 1939. 

Hearings regarding Communist espionage 
in the United States Government, hearings 
before the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, House of Representatives, 80th Con- 
gress, 2d session, July, August, September, 
1948: 

Testimony of Hon. Fred E. Busbey, August 
5, 1948, page 626: Palmer identified as one of 
at least 50 employed by Leon Henderson, Price 
Administrator, with records of Communist- 
front organization affiliations. Palmer is 
listed as consultant, $20 per day.” 


Reference to work of Dewey H. Palmer in 
Seeds of Destruction 

Chapter 12, pages 303-4, footnote 23, of 

Seeds of Destruction: “Other students give 
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an equally gloomy picture of the industry’s 
future, one showing that during 1936 under 
ideal conditions in the Detroit Edison Re- 
search Residence, the cost of actually op- 
erating an inexpensive ($400) residential 
air-conditioning unit amounted to approx- 
imately 85 cents a day, which figure did 
not include any fixed charges. When these 
fixed charges, especially interest on the in- 
vestment and depreciation were included, 
the cost was found to have been about $3 
a day. These figures omitted the large ad- 
ditional outlay necessary to prepare the 
house for cooling, such as especially in- 
sulated walls and the use of awnings and 
blinds to keep out the sun.” (From The 
Cost of Conditioned Air, the New Republic, 
July 29, 1936.) 
Citations on Orlie Pell 


Appendix IX: 

Pages 1335-1336: Chairman, panel III, 
white collar fields, National Wartime Con- 
ference of the Professions, the Sciences, the 
Arts, the White Collar Fields, May 8 and 9, 
1943, Hotel Commodore and Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City. 

Page 1337: Took part in discussion of 
panel findings at conference mentioned 
above. 

Hearings before the Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations and 
Comparable Organizations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, 83d Congress, 2d session, on 
House Resolution 217, May, June, and July, 
1954: 

Page 1163, staff report on American Labor 
Education Service, Inc.: “In 1938, ALES 
published for sale a 45-page pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Annotated List of Pamphlet Material 
for Workers Classes.’ While this pamphlet 
is now 16 years old, it should be noted that 
it contains a foreword by Eleanor G. Coit, 
the then and now director of ALES. In 
addition, the sections on The Labor Move- 
ment, Labor Economics, English and On 
Methods and Materials were prepared by 
Orlie Pell, who is still listed on the ALES 
staff as the publications and research asso- 
ciate.” 

Page 1165: “ALES distributes a reprint of 
a symposium on Some Trends in Adult Edu- 
cation, originally published in the Novem- 
ber 1952 issue of Adult Education, an organ 
of the Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America. Eleanor G. Coit, 
director, and Orlie A. H. Pell, education and 
research associate of ALES, took part in the 
symposium.” 

Chapter 3, pages 72-73, footnote 7, of Seeds 
of Destruction, (From the Office Worker, 
Labor’s Side of the Ledger, published by 
League for Industrial Democracy, 1937, p. 
19.) 


Citations on Frederick John Schlink 
Dies Committee Public Hearings (Vol. I): 


Testimony of Walter S. Steele, pages 565- 
566 and 703: Endorser, Brookwood College. 
Reference to work of Frederick John Schlink 

in Seeds of Destruction 

Chapter 8, page 202, footnote 39, of Seeds 
of Destruction: “Meatpackers purchase fine 
cattle at 10 cents a pound and see their 
steaks sold for 50 cents a pound. In the fish 
industry fresh mackerel selling at a penny a 
pound have had difficulty in finding buyers. 
A few days later they are selling at 42 cents 
a pound retail.” (From Eat, Drink, and Be 
Wary, published by Covici-Fried, New York, 
1935, p. 47, special edition for Consumers’ Re- 
search, subscribers only.) 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, some of 
the references from Seeds of Destruc- 
tion, which I have listed above, have not 
been extracted in detail. The state- 
ments were not controversial. However, 
it should be pointed out that the same 
statements could have been found in 
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other sources which were far more au- 
thoritative and which would have been 
more generally acceptable. It is signifi- 
cant to me that so many of Dr. Blair's 
sources are from the works of individuals 
whose associations with socialistic groups 
are a matter of official record. The quo- 
tations given from Seeds of Destruction 
show how completely Dr. Blair accepted 
the doctrines propounded by question- 
able individuals. Furthermore, as re- 
cently as May 1957 he supported his book 
in Mr. Rogers’ column. This would indi- 
cate that he still accepts many of these 
views as his own today. 

In my address at Baltimore, I said: 

As a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
I have a responsibility which I shall dis- 
charge to force reexamination of the staff 
and the procedures of this important sub- 
committee. 


I believe I have fulfilled this respon- 
sibility by making this material with ref- 
erence to Dr. Blair, the chief economist 
of this subcommittee, available to all 
Members of the Senate. 

It again gives me great satisfaction to 
congratulate the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] for the compre- 
hensive and well-documented minority 
views found in Senate Report No. 1387. 


HOUSING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is always gratifying to see con- 
structive action produce constructive re- 
sults. The New York Times this morn- 
ing reports that the new housing bill is 
already producing the most heartening 
results. Applications for commitments 
to purchase mortgages have been con- 
siderably greater than the FNMA has 
been able to process. In other housing 
areas, likewise, the response has been 
immediate on an impressive scale. 

Response of this kind, coming so 
promptly as it has, is convincing evidence 
of the need for this measure. Obviously, 
a great backlog of unfilled demand exists. 
We have other such backlogs piling up 
in our economy, blocking the full opera- 
tion of our economy. This example is, 
I am sure an impressive indication for 
us all of the value and importance of 
doing what we can here to remove the 
roadblocks and allow these accumulated 
demands to be felt in the economy. I 
ask permission that the article from the 
New York Times of April 17, 1958, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hovsine Response Is REPORTED GOOD—UNITED 
Srates SIGNS von 6 MILLION IN MORT- 
GAGES IN FIRST WEEK OF ANTIRECESSION PLAN 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, April 16.—The Government 
signed up for the purchase of $6,444,000 
worth of mortgages in the first week of op- 
eration of the new antirecession housing bill. 

This quick response of the building in- 
dustry was reported today by officials of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. They 
said the response to the bill had been good 
and that the number of applications for 
commitments to purchase mortgages had 
been considerably greater than the number 
the agency had been able to process. 
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The number of applications for mortgage 
purchase commitments approved by April 
10, was 609, worth $6,444,000. Under the pro- 
gram, Fanny May will commit itself to pur- 
chase mortgages of up to $13,500 at par 
on homes that have not yet been started, 
Thus the program is intended as a stimulus 
to housing starts. 

Under the new program, $1 billion is pro- 
vided for such mortgage purchases. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the bill reluctantly, 
on the ground that the mortgage financing 
would be a direct drain on the Treasury. 
He reserved the right to reexamine the pro- 
gram after $300 million had been used. 


BULK EXPECTED TO BE GI 


Officials said today that they had no break- 
down on the number of GI mortgages, guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration, in- 
cluded in the early purchase commitments. 
But they expect that the great bulk of ap- 
plications for Fanny May purchase will be 
for these GI mortgages, which bear only 
434 percent interest and thus are relatively 
unattractive to private lenders. 

Related to today's report was an announce- 
ment from the Veterans’ Administration that 
March showed the best volume since last 
September on applications for appraisal of 
proposed construction of GI housing. 

These appraisal requests were 8,406 in 
March, compared with 5,301 in February and 
the recent low of 3,501 in December. 

The new bill raises the GI interest ceiling 
from 4% to 4% percent, removes discount 
controls and establishes the new program 
of Fanny May purchases. 

Although the new legislation was not in 
effect in March, today’s VA announcement 
said the increase “undoubtedly was due to 
the anticipated signing by the President” 
of the legislation. 


TRANSFER OF RIGHT-OF-WAY FOR 
YELLOWTAIL DAM AND RESER- 
VOIR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 12) to provide for 
transfer of right-of-way for Yellowtail 
Dam and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project and payment 
to Crow Indian Tribe in connection 
therewith, and for other purposes, which 
were, to strike out all after the resolv- 
ing clause and insert: 


That, from funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, for the Missouri River Basin project, 
there shall be transferred in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
Crow Tribe of Indians, Montana, to be 
available in accordance with the act of June 
20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1543), the sum of $2,500,- 
000. Said sum includes both just compen- 
sation for the transfer to the United 
States as herein provided of the right, title, 
and interest of the Crow Tribe in and to the 
tribal lands described in section 2 of this 
resolution and a share of the special value to 
the United States of said lands for utiliza- 
tion in connection with its authorized Mis- 
souri River Basin project, in addition to 
other justifiable considerations. Nothing 
contained herein shall be taken as an ad- 
mission by the United States that it is 
under any legal obligation to pay more 
than just compensation to said Crow Tribe 
and, in any suit brought as provided in sec- 
tion 3 of this resolution, no amount in ex- 
cess of the sum above stated shall be 
awarded unless the court find that the 
whole of said sum is less than just compen- 
sation for the lands taken. No attorney fees 
shall be allowed out of the amount paid 
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under authority of this resolution. Neither 
the initial transfer of such funds to the 
tribe, as provided herein, nor any subsequent 
per capita distribution thereof shall be 
subject to Federal income tax. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this section, there is hereby transferred to 
the United States the right, title, and inter- 
est of the Crow Tribe in and to lands situ- 
ated in the Big Horn County, Mont., herein- 
after described under the headings Parcel 
A” and “Parcel B.” 

PARCEL A 

Lots 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter and the 
east half of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 18; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, southwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter, southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter, and the 
northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 19, all in township 6 south, range 
$1 east. Montana principal meridian, and 
containing 573.84 acres, more or less. 

A tract of unsurveyed, unallotted Indian 
land described as follows: Beginning on the 
westerly side of the Big Horn River at a 
point on the west line of lot 9, section 18, 
township 6 south, range 31 east, Montana 
principal meridian, said point being at ele- 
vation 3,675; thence running upstream 
along a contour line whose elevation is 
8,675, to a point of intersection with the 
east line of the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 22, township 6 
south, range 30 east, Montana principal 
meridian; thence southerly along the east 
line of said southeast quarter of the north- 
east quarter to a point on the east line of 
said southeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter, whose elevation is 3,675; thence 
running upstream along a- contour line 
whose elevation is 3,675, to a point of inter- 
section with the south boundary of the 
Crow Indian Reservation on the westerly 
side of the Big Horn River; thence easterly 
along the said south boundary of the Crow 
Indian Reservation to a point of intersec- 
tion with the middle of the thread of the 
Big Horn River; thence running upstream 
along the middle of the thread of the Big 
Horn River to a point of intersection with 
the south line of township 9 south, range 
28 east, Montana principal meridian; thence 
easterly along the south line of said town- 
ship 9 south, range 28 east, to a point on 
the south line of said township 9 south, 
range 28 east, Montana principal meridian, 
whose elevation is 3,675 feet; thence run- 
ning downstream along a contour line whose 
elevation is 3,675 to a point of intersection 
with the west line of township 6 south, 
range 31 east, Montana principal meridian; 
thence northerly along the west line of said 
township 6 south, range 31 east, to the point 
of beginning, and containing 4,771.6 acres, 
more or less. 

Also, a parcel of land lying along the 
south boundary of the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation, further described as follows: Be- 
ginning at a point where the 3,675-foot con- 
tour to the left of the Big Horn River in- 
tersects the south boundary of the Crow 
Indian Reservation, said point being ap- 
proximately 5,400 feet westerly of the point 
of intersection of the Big Horn River and 
the south boundary of the Crow Indian 
Reservation; thence running upstream on 
the 3,675-foot contour to a point where the 
3,675-foot contour intersects the south 
boundary of the Crow Indian Reservation; 
thence running easterly along the south 
boundary of the Crow Indian Reservation 
to the point of beginning and containing 
5.7 acres, more or less. 

Also, a parcel of land lying along the 
south boundary of the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion and along Hoodoo Creek further de- 
seribed as follows: Beginning at a point on 
the south boundary of the Crow Indian 
Reservation where the 3,675-foot contour 
on the east bank of Hoodoo Creek intersects 
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the south boundary of the Crow Indian Res- 
ervation; thence running upstream on the 
8,675-foot contour to its intersection with 
the middle of the thread of Hoodoo Creek; 
thence running downstream on the 3,675- 
foot contour to a point where the 3,675-foot 
contour intersects the south boundary of 
the Crow Indian Reservation; thence east- 
erly along the south boundary of the Crow 
Indian Reservation to the point of be- 
ginning and containing 1.3 acres, more or 
less. 

The total area above described is 5,352.44 
acres, more or less, situated in Big Horn 
County, Mont. 

PARCEL B 

Lots 1, 5, and 6 of section 18, lots 4, 6, 
7, and 8, and the south half of the north- 
west quarter of section 17, lots 6 and 7, 
section 16, all in township 6 south, range 
31 east, Montana principal meridian, con- 
taining 326.50 acres, more or less, and situ- 
ated in Big Horn County, Mont. 

(b) There is reserved from the right, title, 
and interest transferred as to parcel B, the 
Indian Irrigation Service canal and appur- 
tenant facilities, Big Horn unit, Crow Indian 
Irrigation Department, as now constructed 
or as they may be hereafter modified, until 
such time as said canal and appurtenant 
facilities may be replaced. 

(c) Except as to such area as the Sec- 
retary determines to be required for the dam 
site and the construction and operating 
camp site, the right, title, and interest trans- 
ferred shall be exclusive of the rights to 
minerals, including gas and oil, beneath 
the surface: Provided, That no permit, li- 
cense, lease, or other document covering the 
exploration for or the extraction of such 
minerals shall be granted by or under the 
authority of the Secretary except under such 
conditions and with such stipulations as 
the Secretary deems adequate to protect the 
interests of the United States in the’ con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, and use of 
the Yellowtail unit. 

(d) The members of the Crow Tribe of 
Indians of Montana shall be permitted to 
hunt and fish in and on the Yellowtail Res- 
ervoir and taking area without a license. 

Sec. 3. The sum provided by section 1 
hereof shall constitute full, complete, and 
final settlement of any and all claims by the 
tribe on account of the transfer to the 
United States as therein provided of the 
tribe's right, title, and interest in and to 
the lands referred to in section 2 hereof. 

And to strike out the preamble. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments by the House of Representatives to 
Senate Joint Resolution 12, to provide 
for transfer of right-of-way of Yellow- 
tail Dam and Reservoir, Hardin unit, 
Missouri River Basin project and pay- 
ment to Crow Indian Tribe in connection 
therewith. 

I further move that the Senate request 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that conferees on the part of the 
Senate be appointed by the Presiding 
Officer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Murray, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. MALONE 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a little 
more than 2 years ago, I introduced leg- 
islation to establish mandatory inspec- 
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tion of poultry slaughtered for inter- 

state commerce, and I am gratified that 

such inspection is now being established, 

With its establishment, consumers 
can have confidence that poultry and 
poultry products moving between States 
are from healthy fowl, killed and dressed 
in sanitary plants. 

Establishment of inspection on prod- 
ucts moving in interstate commerce does 
not, however, entirely meet the problem. 
Considerable amounts of poultry and 
products are market2d within single 
States. Assurances of healthful, sani- 
tary products in these instances are the 
responsibility of State and local au- 
thorities. 

Efforts to assure inspection of poultry 
products moving inside the States are 
going forward under the leadership of 
the American Public Health Association, 
which is pressing for the adoption of 
local and State laws and ordinances 
based upon studies and recommenda- 
tions of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

On November 13, 1957, the American 
Public Health Association adopted a 
statement on the general poultry-in- 
spection situation; I ask unanimous 
consent for it to appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD following these remarks. 

The Association statement is an ex- 
cellent outline of progress to date toward 
protecting consumers in this area, and 
of steps which still need to be taken. I 
call attention especially to the Associa- 
tion’s commendation of the work of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
Also, to the fact that its first recommen- 
dation is that inspection be conducted 
by consumer protective agencies, not 
marketing agencies. This is in accord 
with the wise action of the House of 
Representatives which, in passing the 
agricultural appropriations bill, provid- 
ed that poultry inspection go in the Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration 
rather than the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. 

It is my hope that the Senate will con- 
cur in the action taken by the House. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

POULTRY INSPECTION—AN OFFICIAL STATE- 
MENT OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH As- 
SOCIATION, ADOPTED NOVEMBER 13, 1957 
(The following statement was prepared as 

the result of action taken by the executive 

board to formulate an outline of action and 
principles for the guidance of State and local 
health departments. A preliminary report 
was prepared by the Subcommitteeon Poultry 

Inspection and Sanitation and was published 

in the October 1957 issue of the American 

Journal of Public Health. The report has 

been approved by the committee on evalua- 

tion and standards. It was adopted by the 
governing council on November 13, 1957, as 
an association statement. The members of 
the subcommittee that prepared the pre- 

liminary report were: Henry A, Holle, M. D., 

chairman; S. W. Barker; J. Robert Cameron, 

M. P. H.; William H. Feldman; Millard F. 

Gunderson, Ph. D.; and T. E. Sullivan.) 
This committee was appointed to inquire 

into the health problems arising from the 

slaughter and distribution of poultry and 
poultry products and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the association. 

After a careful study of the problems involved 
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the following report and recommendations 
are submitted. 
BACKGROUND 

The processing and distribution of poultry 
and poultry products as conducted in the 
United States today presents significant 
health and consumer problems which de- 
mand action by responsible official agencies 
at the Federal, State, and local levels. These 
problems include health hazards to the con- 
suming public and to poultry-plant workers 
through the slaughter of sick and diseased 
birds, the contamination of otherwise 
healthy birds in insanitary plants, and 
through the mishandling of poultry and 
poultry products in channels of distribution. 
State and local health and regulatory agen- 
cies have been seriously handicapped by the 
lack of specific, uniform legislation to control 
these problems, 

Over 30 percent of the cases of reported 
food-borne diseases have been associated 
with the consumption of poultry. It is not 
known what proportion of these cases is 
caused by disease in the poultry itself be- 
cause some of these food-borne outbreaks 
resulted from insanitary conditions within 
or outside processing establishments. A 
substantial number were caused by organ- 
isms of poultry origin, particularly salmo- 
nella. 

The health of employees in the poultry 
industry is also involved. Reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that the 
injury-frequency rate in the poultry indus- 
try is the third highest of the 135 manufac- 
turing industries reporting, exceeded only 
by the rates for certain logging and sawmill 
operations." It is almost twice that of the 
red meat packing industry. Injury-fre- 
quency rate is the number of disabling in- 
juries, including infections, per million 
man-hours worked, which result in death, 
permanent physical impairment, or loss of 
employment for one or more days. For 
example, if an employee contracts a skin 
Tash but continues to work, it is not re- 
ported. Although specific infections or in- 
juries are not named in reports issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is well 
known that psittacosis, Newcastle disease, 
erysipeloid, and various other infections may 
be transmitted by poultry to plant em- 
ployees. 

Aside from the health problems associated 
with the processing and consumption of 
poultry, consumer confidence is of major 
importance. Consumers in the United 
States depend on official agencies for assur- 
ance that foods are not only safe to eat, but 
that they have been processed and handled 
in a clean manner under sanitary condi- 
tions, that they have not been contaminated 
in any way, and that they are truthfully 
and informatively labeled. This concept, 
often spoken of as consumer expectancy, 
has been established in the provisions and 
administration of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act and in the Meat Inspec- 
tion Branch of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, as well as in State and local 
food control laws and regulations. 

Many diseases of poultry are considered 
not dangerous to man, yet they may se- 
riously affect birds and render them repug- 
nant for use as food. Other forms of 
adulteration are also unacceptable, whether 
or not hazardous to the consumer. For 
example, a piece of poultry containing an 
abscess or soiled with feces might be cooked 
so as to be safe to eat, but no housewife 
would knowingly buy or serve it. In some 
areas when it became known that horse 
meat was being sold as hamburger, sales of 


1 As reported by the States to the National 
Office of Vital Statistics. 

Quarterly Reports, Injury Rates, Manu- 
facturing. 1955 and 1956, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
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the latter dropped as much as 90 percent. 
Moreover, when it was learned that turkeys 
infected with psittacosis were being proc- 
essed, sales of turkeys dropped precipitously 
in many areas. 

The problems which confront health and 
regulatory agencies in connection with 
poultry have reached their present major 
proportions only within recent years. For- 
merly the marketing of poultry was con- 
ducted as a local industry. The housewife 
selected the live bird and either dressed 
it herself or had it dressed for her. This 
is not true today. 

The poultry industry has more than dou- 
bled in size since 1940. The current annual 
per capita consumption of poultry meat ex- 
ceeds 34 pounds and the annual retail value 
exceeds 3 billion dollars. This has resulted 
from radical changes in buying habits and 
merchandizing methods, including the mar- 
keting of a large volume and variety of 
new convenience foods which use poultry 
as an ingredient. Processing has changed 
from on-the-spot slaughter, observed by the 
consumer, to mass production methods. 

Mass handling of a perishable, easily con- 
taminated product, such as poultry, creates 
new and special health hazards if adequate 
controls are not instituted, In the case of 
poultry and red meat animals the intro- 
duction of diseased birds or animals into 
the processing plant and the presence of 
filth in the form of feces and other organic 
wastes require special safeguards beyond 
those necessary for most other food in- 
dustries. 

While responsible segments of the poultry 
industry have recognized these problems and 
have instituted research and improved 
methods designed to protect the wholesome- 
ness of the product, there still remain many 
public health problems presently unsolved. 

Fifty years of experience has shown that 
the only effective way to insure the whole- 
someness and acceptability of commercially 
processed red meats is through continuous 
official supervision of processing operations, 
combined with antemortem and postmortem 
inspection, by persons with proper training 
and experience. Similar supervision and in- 
spection is necessary in the poultry indus- 
try. Consumer protection mandates that 
these activities be conducted by employees of 
official agencies which have as their primary 
responsibility the safeguarding of health and 
consumer interests. 

The investigation and control of food- 
borne disease outbreaks and of disease out- 
breaks among poultry plant employees are 
the direct responsibility of State and local 
health agencies. Irrespective of what agency 
has jurisdiction for supervising plant op- 
erations or for inspecting the product, the 
health authority cannot be superseded in 
his fundamental responsibility for protecting 
the health of the people. 

The Federal Government can provide valu- 
able assistance to State and local govern- 
ments by providing the actual inspection 
services in poultry plants engaged in inter- 
state commerce. This has been done in the 
case of meat inspection on a mandatory 
basis. Since poultry has achieved national 
distribution, it is logical that mandatory 
Federal inspection should be provided in 
plants which engage in interstate commerce. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
more than twice as many poultry processing 
plants engage only in intrastate commerce 
as ship across State lines, and a significant 
proportion of processed poultry is produced 
in such plants. It follows, therefore, that 
State and local agencies will still be faced 
with a major part of the inspection responsi- 
bility. In the absence of State or local in- 
spection, uninspected plants could well be- 
come a dumping ground for diseased poultry. 
Moreover, the problem of contamination or 
adulteration of intrastate poultry after it 
leaves the inspected establishment will rest 
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exclusively on State and local agencies. This 
amounts to approximately half of the total 
production. 

State and local governments have adopted 
varying ordinances and regulations in an 
effort to solve these problems. Many of them, 
however, have lacked such essentials as 
mandatory ante mortem and post mortem 
inspection. Realizing the need for uniform 
and effective action in this fleld, in 1952 
the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers urgently requested the United 
States Public Health Service to undertake 
the task of drafting a model poultry ordi- 
nance which could be adopted by State and 
local units of government. Many similar 
recommendations for the development of 
such an ordinance were made by other pro- 
fessional organizations such as the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association, the 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of 
the United States, and the Conference of 
Public Health Veterinarians. 

Pursuant to these requests, in 1955, the 
Public Health Service completed and pub- 
lished those portions of a model poultry ordi- 
mance dealing with factors of sanitation. 
At this time a draft of proposed provisions 
of inspection for wholesomeness for incorpo- 
ration into the model ordinance has been pre- 
pared but not published. Concurrently a 
“Manual for the Examination and Evalua- 
tion of Poultry and Poultry Products” has 
been prepared by the Public Health Service 
and the Food and Drug Administration (con- 
curred in by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Defense). The man- 
ual has been distributed in mimeographed 
form by the Food and Drug Administration 
for administrative use. It deals with inspec- 
tion for wholesomeness procedures and dis- 
position of diseased poultry carcasses and is 
designed as a technical guide to supplement 
poultry inspection laws and ordinances. 

General recognition of the need for man- 
datory Federal inspection of poultry in in- 
terstate commerce led to the introduction in 
Congress, in 1956 and 1957, of numerous bills 
on the subject. After extensive hearings be- 
fore Congressional committees Public Law 
85-172, “To provide for the compulsory in- 
spection by the United States Department of 
Agriculture of poultry and poultry products,” 
was enacted. 

Testimony presented at these hearings 
supported the need for such legislation. 
However, a review of the records of the hear- 
ings reveals that segments of the poultry 
industry and some farm organizations placed 
commercial considerations above health and 
consumer safeguards. For example, they 
supported the continued practice of process- 
ing so-called “New York-dressed” poultry 
(uneviscerated carcasses held for later evis- 
ceration) and opposed mandatory ante mor- 
tem inspection of poultry. This was directly 
contrary to the testimony of every public 
health and consumer spokesman as well as 
representatives of the poultry industry. 

The magnitude and complexity of the 
problems existing in the poultry field reflect 
the obvious and urgent needs of State and 
local governments for assistance and guid- 
ance in determining the basic essentials 
which must be included in any effective 
poultry inspection program. After extensive 
study this committee has summarized them 
as follows. 

BASIC ESSENTIALS 
Program objectives and personnel 

The program must have as its primary ob- 
jective the health protection of the con- 
sumers of poultry and poultry products and 
of poultry plant employees, The health de- 
partment is, therefore, the logical agency to 
administer the program. 

The administrator must have the necessary 
authority and be responsible for the official 
acts of those engaged in carrying out the pro- 
gram, 


engaged in enforcing the pro- 
must not be subject to the direction 
mtrol of the inspected establishment nor 
competing establishment nor have any 


tion and discipline of only the enforcing 
agency. They should receive remuneration 
commensurate with their training, experi- 
ence, and responsibilities and be provided 
with adequate job security. 

Obviously, serious conflict of interests oc- 
curs when owners or employees of inspected 
_ establishments are authorized to do any offi- 
cial act of the inspecting agency. Moreover, 
the administrator cannot exercise effective 
control over the actions of employees of 
other agencies, Financial, political, or job 
security pressures may affect the attitude and 
conduct of such employees to the detriment 
of the inspection service and the consuming 
public, 

The integrity of the official stamp or leg- 
end of the inspecting agency must be as- 
sured. Therefore, all personnel engaged in 
enforcing the program should be employees 
of the agency represented by the official 
stamp or legend applied to the product, e. g., 
when a Federal legend appears on the prod- 
uct, Federal employees must conduct the 
inspection; whereas if the product is in- 
spected by employees of a State agency, the 
legend of that State agency must be used. 
When an official legend for wholesomeness is 
placed on poultry or poultry products it 
should be entirely factual and not mislead- 
ing in any respect. Otherwise, the product 
is actually mislabeled and in violation of 
Federal and State food and drug laws. 

Ante mortem inspection 

Ante mortem inspection is a necessary part 
of inspection for wholesomeness. It must be 
mandatory, and must be sufficient to prevent 
the slaughter for processing of birds which 
can be detected as being unfit for human 
food, This will prevent unnecessary expo- 
sure of plant employees to diseased poultry 
and will minimize contamination of proc- 
essing plant and equipment, of employees’ 
hands, and of healthy poultry, It will also 
prevent the approval of carcasses on post- 
mortem inspection alone because of a lack of 
readily identifiable lesions when ante mortem 
signs would have warranted condemnation. 
This occurs in many instances of respiratory 
and nervous system infections and in acute 
tulminating infections. 

To accomplish this purpose all poultry 
should be visually. observed at the plant by 
an official inspector while in batteries, coops, 
or pens. Individual birds should be removed 
and examined more closely, visually and 
otherwise, when it is deemed necessary by 
the inspector in order to determine proper 
disposition. 

Poultry found to be sick or otherwise un- 
Mt for human food must be condemned, 
killed, and destroyed or denatured under the 
supervision of an inspector in such a manner 
as to preclude its use for human food. 

Poultry suspected of being unfit for hu- 
man food, but not exhibiting signs of a na- 
ture to warrant condemnation on ante mor- 
tem inspection, must be identified as sus- 
pect, held, slaughtered, and processed sepa- 
rately from other poultry and subjected to 
post-mortem inspection under such condi- 
tions as are necessary to allow careful exam- 
ination and correlation of ante mortem signs 
with post-mortem findings. Equipment and 
facilities used for suspect poultry should be 
cleaned and disinfected thoroughly before 
reuse. 

If practicable, the Administrator may con- 
sign large lots of diseased or suspect birds 
for observation or treatment under the su- 
pervision of livestock sanitary authorities. 
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Post mortem inspection 

Each poultry carcass is a separate entity 
insofar as wholesomeness and freedom from 
disease are concerned and should be evalu- 
ated separately. Each poultry carcass and 
its attached or identified viscera must be 
presented to the inspector for examination 
immediately after the bird has been slaugh- 
tered, defeathered, and washed. 

Carcasses must not be routinely chilled or 
stored, nor shipped or otherwise held in the 
uneviscerated form for delayed evisceration 
and post mortem inspection. Delayed evis- 
ceration of poultry often results in mass con- 
tamination of carcasses with feces and other 
wastes, and in cross contamination from dis- 
eased or carrier carcasses to healthy carcasses. 
Post mortem recognition of otherwise readily 
detectable disease conditions may be difficult, 
and correlation of ante mortem and post 
mortem findings is virtually impossible if 
inspection is not made immediately after 
slaughter. 

An inspector must examine the external 
and internal surfaces, and the viscera of each 
carcass at the time of evisceration, both vis- 
ually and by palpitation as may be necessary 
to determine proper disposition. The car- 
casses must be opened and presented to the 
inspector in such a manner as to permit 
proper examination and evaluation. 

Additional inspection of carcasses and edi- 
ble viscera after completion of evisceration 
must be conducted to the extent necessary 
to insure that all inedible parts have been 
removed, and the product is clean and un- 
adulterated. 


Inspection of poultry products 

Careful supervision over the composition 
and processing of poultry products, such as 
soups, salads, pies, and prestuffed and pre- 
cooked poultry must be maintained by the 
inspector. Ingredients used in poultry prod- 
ucts must be inspected at such times and 
under such conditions as are necessary to 
assure their fitness for use. 

Disposition 

Poultry, ingredients, and poultry products, 
or portions thereof, found by the inspector 
to be diseased or otherwise unfit for human 
food must be condemned and destroyed or 
denatured under the supervision of an in- 
spector so as to preclude their use for human 
food or to prevent dissemination of disease. 

Before leaving the establishment, poultry 
and poultry products passed for human 
food must be properly packaged and identi- 
fied with the inspection legend. 

Reinspection 

Poultry and poultry products must be re- 
inspected in the establishment at such times 
and under such conditions as are ne 
to assure their continued fitness for human 
food. Any foods found unfit prior to leav- 
ing the control of the processing plant must 
be condemned, even if previously inspected 
and passed for wholesomeness. 

Inspection facilities 

The processing establishment should pro- 
vide adequate facilities and accommodations 
for inspectors and inspection procedures. 
Inspection stamps, tags, and other materials 
bearing the inspection legend must be kept 
in a secure place; records and other supplies 
must be suitably stored and lockers made 
available for the inspectors’ clothing. 

Laboratory service 

Laboratory services should be available 
to the enforcement agency when necessary 
to obtain chemical, pathologic, or micro- 
biologic information. 

Presence of inspector; access to plant 

An inspector must be present in the proc- 
essing plant at all times when any process- 
ing operations are being conducted, includ- 
ing reprocessing, packing, or repacking. 
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Each inspector must be granted access at 


all times to any part of a p estab- 
lishment to which he is assigned, provided 
access is for the purpose of carrying out his 
Officially assigned responsibilities under the 
law or regulations of the inspection service. 

The administrator must have authority to 
require that processing operations be con- 
ducted during reasonable hours and that 
each operator of a processing plant obtain 
approval of a time schedule for processing 
operations and give reasonable advance no- 
tice whenever it is desired to conduct proc- 
essing operations outside the established 
schedule. 


Reports, records, cooperation with other 
agencies 
The inspector of each poultry processing 
establishment must keep complete records 
of this official activities and submit reports 
periodically to the administrator. These re- 
ports should contain information regarding 
percentage of morbidity and the incidence 
of common infectious diseases and neoplasia 
in carcasses of birds examined. 
When ever inspection findings may promote 
the control or prevention of disease in man 
or other animals such findings should be 
promptly transmitted to appropriate health 
or livestock disease control agencies. Co- 
operative action should be instituted be- 
tween agencies when such action will fa- 
cilitate the control of disease in man or ani- 
mals. 


Plant sanitation 


Obviously the consumer protection gained 
through ante mortem and post mortem in- 
spection of poultry will be largely nullified 
unless the plant, its equipment, and facilities 
are constructed, maintained, and operated in 
a clean, sanitary manner. Therefore, stand- 
ards of sanitation, including requirements 
dealing with the many aspects of sanitation 
in the processing of poultry, must be kept 
in mind when considering basic ordinance 
requirements. Such standards of sanitation 
are contained in Publication No. 444 Poultry 
Ordinance, published by the Public Health 
Service, United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

The committee feels, however, that the fol- 
lowing comments should be made: 

“(a.) There has been substantial improve- 
ment during recent years in sanitary facili- 
ties and operations of many poultry 
processing establishments. In spite of this, 
sanitary conditions in a major part of the 
industry are far from satisfactory. This is 
true even in many large modern plants be- 
cause of continued handling of so-called 
“New York-dressed” poultry, and the fact 
that eviscerating operations in many plants 
are conducted at such high speeds as to make 
the adherence to sanitary procedures and 
the prevention of contamination of the pro- 
duct an impossibility. 

“(b.) All improvements in sanitation in 
the poultry processing plant contribute 
toward safer and better working conditions 
for employees. A special hazard to employee 
health, however, is the prevalence of aero- 
sols carrying viruses or other organisms (for 
example, the psittacosis virus, Salmonella, 
and paracolon organisms) which may enter 
the plant on the birds or in their organs 
and body cavities. The committee recom- 
mends that studies be conducted to de- 
termine measures which can be used to 
control this problem, including a study of 
downdraft ventilating systems. An addi- 
tional benefit of control measures would be 
the prevention of product contamination by 
organisms carried in the aerosols.” 

Labeling 


The identity of inspected poultry and poul- 
try products must be maintained from the 
time they have been inspected and passed 
at the plant until they reach the consumer, 
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Otherwise, uninspected poultry produced and 
held under insanitary conditions could be 
substituted. 

Each container of packaged poultry must 
bear the inspection stamp of the inspecting 
agency, a plant-identification number as- 
signed by the inspecting agency, the name 
of the product, the quantity of food in the 
container, and the name and address of the 
packer. Each container must bear any ad- 
ditional labeling required by applicable food 
and drug laws in the manner and form re- 
quired by such laws. 

When bulk poultry or poultry parts is 
shipped from an inspected plant for retail 
sale (shipment other than to another in- 
spected plant for further processing) each 
carcass or major portion must be identified 
with the inspection legend and plant num- 
ber by use of a suitable tag or other marking 
securely attached to the carcass or part. 

All labels, tags, stamps, devices, or mate- 
rials bearing the inspection mark must be 
under the sole jurisdiction of the inspector 
and must be placed on the product or con- 
tainer by or under the supervision of an in- 
spector. The reuse of a container bearing 
any official inspection mark will defeat the 
purposes of an inspection program and must 
be prohibited. 

Adequate industry records of receipt, sale, 
and distribution of poultry should be kept 
and made available at the enforcing agency. 


Exemptions 


Care must be taken that no exemption be 
granted which will nullify or weaken the pro- 
gram. No exemption should be granted to 
any producer, processor, wholesaler, or re- 
tailer with respect to plant sanitation or in- 
spection requirements. No uninspected 
poultry or poultry products should be sold. 
Retail establishments should be permitted 
to process poultry only to the extent of cut- 
ting up or further preparing inspected poul- 
try or poultry products for sale or service 
on the premises to the ultimate consumer. 

Some official agencies permit the use of 
various types of official marks or grade labels 
which infer that the poultry or poultry prod- 
uct so marked has been inspected for whole- 
someness when, in fact, it has been subjected 
to very inadequate sanitation safeguards and 
little or no inspection for wholesomeness. 
Only poultry from outside sources which has 
been inspected for wholesomeness under 
standards comparable to those enforced by 
the local inspection agency should be per- 
mitted to be brought into the jurisdiction for 
sale or further processing. 

While it is recognized that there is some 
sentiment to granting exemptions to the 
farmer for the sale of poultry produced and 
dressed by him, this practice is not in the 
interest of public health, since it permits 
the sale of significant quantities of unin- 
spected poultry to retail markets, restaurants, 
and consumers without adequate sanitation 
or inspection safeguards. 

It is also recognized that some members 
of certain religious groups feel they should be 
exempted from some of the procedures re- 
quired in this type of program because of 
special dietary or food preparation rules. 
The committee has been unable to find any 
instance where inspection for wholesomeness 
or plant sanitation conflict with any religious 
rules. In fact, it is inconceivable that any 
religious prohibition or rule would permit 
the slaughter of diseased poultry or require 
insanitary plant conditions or processing pro- 
cedures. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Major public-health problems face State 
and local governments with respect to the 
processing and consumption of poultry and 
poultry products. State and local units of 
government, each in its own way, have been 
attempting with only minor success to solve 
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these problems. The problems have grown 
faster than local government can apply solu- 
tions and have now reached such proportions 
that States and municipalities are urgently 
requesting assistance from the Congress and 
various Federal Government agencies in 
solving them. Similar requests have been 
directed to the APHA, which organization has 
authorized this subcommittee to investigate 
the problems and recommend appropriate 
action. 

The committee finds that the public health 
problems are twofold: (1) the transmission 
of disease to consumers of poultry and poul- 
try products, and to poultry plant work- 
ers from sick or disease birds, and 
(2) illness to the consumer of poultry 
caused by insanitary poultry-plant condi- 
tions or contamination of poultry and poul- 
try products during distribution. 

A third problem, not entirely of a public- 
health nature, involves the distribution of 
poultry and poultry products containing filth 
and decomposition, which have been cooked 
or processed so as to render them relatively 
safe to eat but which are repugnant to the 
consumer. The sale of such products is both 
fraudulent and deceptive. 

The committee believes that the only effec- 
tive solution to these problems lies in the 
inauguration of an effective, uniform, man- 
datory system of inspection of poultry and 
poultry products and the institution of ade- 
quate poultry-plant sanitation standards to 
be enforced by departments of health at all 
levels of government, 

The Federal Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion which will require the inspection of 
poultry and poultry products traveling in 
interstate commerce and which will provide 
authority to establish standards of sanita- 
tion to be met by plants desiring to enter 
the channels of interstate commerce. 

The enactment of such Federal legislation 
does not eliminate the problems facing 
State and local health departments since 
those departments are primarily responsible 
for protecting the health of the people and 
for investigating and controlling all out- 
breaks of disease, including those originat- 
ing in poultry plants or traceable to poultry 
or poultry products. 

The fact that the Federal Government 
provides an inspection service in a given in- 
dustry does not preempt or supplant the 
authority and responsibility of State and 
local health agencies to protect the health 
and welfare of citizens within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, including appropriate in- 
vestigations when necessary in federally in- 
spected plants. 

Moreover, Federal inspection will not 
reach the vast majority of poultry plants 
whose products do not enter interstate com- 
merce. These must be regulated by local 
and State governments. It is estimated 
that more than twice as many plants will 
fall into this category as will be subject to 
Federal inspection. States and units of 
local government need assistance in the 
preparation of uniform standards to be 
applied in insuring the integrity of in- 
spected poultry and poultry products. 

The United States Public Health Service 
Recommended Poultry Ordinance—1955 
edition, officially designated as PHS Publi- 
cation No. 444, embodies standards of sani- 
tation which meet essential public health 
requirements. The committee also feels 
that requirements for inspection of poultry 
for wholesomeness embodied in a document 
entitled “Study Draft of Basic Inspection 
for Wholesomeness Provisions Proposed for 
Incorporation in PHS Publication No. 444 
Poultry Ordinance, 1955 Edition” dated 
March 20, 1957, include public health stand- 
ards which will insure the processing of only 
healthy wholesome poultry and poultry 
products. 
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The document entitled “Manual for the 
Examination and Evaluation of Poultry and 
Poultry Products,” dated February 1957, is 
a necessary and satisfactory adjunct to the 
interpretation of the inspection for whole- 
someness standards referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, 

Copies of the United States Public Health 
Service Recommended Ordinance—1955 edi- 
tion; a Study Draft of Basic Inspection for 
Wholesomeness Provisions Proposed for In- 
corporation in PHS Publication No. 444, Poul- 
try Ordnance, 1955 edition, dated March 20, 
1957; and a Manual for the Examination 
and Evaluation of Poultry and Poultry Prod- 
ucts dated February 1957, are attached to 
this [original] report as addenda. 

The American Public Health Association is 
an appropriate body to bring to the atten- 
tion of agencies of the Federal Government 
and to State and local governing officials 
the scope and urgency of these problems 
and to make firm recommendations for cor- 
recting or alleviating them. To that end, 
this committee respectfully offers the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That regulatory functions which are in- 
stituted to protect the health of the con- 
sumer and the worker are more appropri- 
ately administered by consumer protective 
agencies, such as departments of health 
rather than by government agencies con- 
cerned principally with the promotion and 
the marketing of agricultural products. 

2. That the Secretary of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service be urged to 
publish and make available at the earliest 
possible date a recommended complete or- 
dinance dealing not only with poultry-plant 
sanitation, but also with inspection of 
poultry for wholesomeness. 

3. That the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, United States Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, and the Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, be urged to 
expedite the publication and distribution 
of a document entitled “Manual for the 
Examination and Evaluation of Poultry Prod- 
ucts” presently in draft form dated February 
1957. 

4. That the United States Public Health 
Service continually investigate and evaluate 
the public health problems associated with 
the slaughter, processing, and distribution of 
poultry and poultry products and recommend 
to State and local governments appropriate 
remedies. 

5. That the American Public Health Asso 
ciation inform the appropriate agencies in 
the several States of the public health prob- 
lems existing in connection with the process- 
ing of poultry and the need for uniform, 
effective measures to control them. 

6. That the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation commend the United States Public 
Health Service and the United States Food 
and Drug Administration for their contribu- 
tions to the solution of public health 
problems in the field of poultry processing 
and that they be encouraged to provide addi- 
tional information—and leadership in this 
field to health agencies within the several 
States. 

7. That the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation transmit copies of this report to the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, and to the Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, United States Food and 
Drug Administration. 


THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today marks the opening of the 
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Brussels World Fair. Forty-two nations 
will have exhibits at this largest of all 
world’s fairs, on which the Belgian peo- 
ple have lavished the best of their na- 
tional genius. They are to be warmly 
congratulated for their magnificent ef- 
fort and we in America wish them suc- 
cess and good luck. 

Our own exhibition has been the 
source of considerable controversy, and 
many of us, especially the able Senators 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] and Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], have striven 
to make certain that sufficient funds 
would be available. Unfortunately, such 
efforts were to no avail, and the United 
States program will not be as full as 
we have hoped. 

However, the United States is fortu- 
nate in having as its Commissioner Gen- 
eral the Honorable Howard S. Cullman, 
and we know that his talents will be 
utilized in presenting the finest por- 
trayal of American life that is possible 
under the circumstances. Over 40 mil- 
lion people are expected to visit the fair 
this summer, and I am certain that due 
to the efforts of Commissioner Cullman 
and his associates these visitors will 
carry away with them a deeper under- 
standing of the American people and of 
our achievements and ideals. 

I turn now to another subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Jersey has the floor. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are some who, taking advan- 
tage of our current economic difficulties, 
have tried to link unemployment with 
our reciprocal trade policies, that is, for- 
eign imports are responsible for the loss 
of jobs of American workers. A recent 
editorial in America, the Jesuit weekly 
magazine, effectively counters this argu- 
ment by calling upon the recent testi- 
mony of President Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson which demonstrates that the 
exact opposite is true; that is, many of 
our American jobs are directly or indi- 
rectly dependent upon our foreign trade. 

However, a more compelling reason 
for renewing the Reciprocal Trade Act 
is the declared Communist challenge in 
this field. As the editors of America 
remind us: 

Jobs are at stake, but so is the fate of the 
world. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Foreign Trade: the Great 
Issue,” America, April 12, 1958, be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN TRADE: THE GREAT ISSUE 

Now that the House Ways and Means 
Committee has concluded hearings on re- 
ciprocal trade, it is no reflection on those 
who testified to observe that they con- 
tributed nothing new to the debate. The 
basic arguments in the protectionist-free 
trade controversy have not changed over the 
years, or, indeed, over the centuries. All 
that changes, whether the debate takes 
place in the French National Assembly, or 
the Japanese Diet, or the United States 
Congress, are the circumstances in which 
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nations find themselves. At one time these 
give special appeal to the protectionist argu- 
ments; at another they tip the scales to- 
ward free trade. 

As the debate unrolled before Ways and 
Means, it was obvious that opponents of a 
5-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
saw in the recession a development favor- 
able to their side. The old argument that 
foreign competition throws workers out of 
jobs gains in force when, as is the case at 
the moment, over 5 million Americans are 
unemployed. The protectionists played all 
sorts of variations on this distressing theme. 

In his speech at the big liberal trade rally 
which was staged with much fanfare in 
Washington on March 27, President Eisen- 
hower countered the protectionist argument 
with some compelling figures. Last year, he 
pointed out, the United States exported $20 
billion worth of goods, and the business of 
producing and shipping these goods pro- 
vided jobs for at least 4.5 million American 
workers. To restrict the ability of foreign 
nations to sell goods to us is to restrict 
their ability to buy from us; and if foreign 
orders fall off, so will these American jobs. 

Addressing the same group, Adlai Steven- 
son supported the President with some 
little-known figures on the impact of im- 
ports on unemployment. With the Depart- 
ment of Labor as his authority, Mr. Steven- 
son stated that in the 23 industries which 
the Tariff Commission found to be seriously 
injured, or threatened with injury, by for- 
eign competition between April 1948 and 
March 1957 only 28,000 workers had been 
displaced. He cited estimates that if all 
tariffs were to be suspended—which nobody 
advocates—no more than 200,000 to 400,000 
jobs would be affected. 

If the circumstance of the recession ap- 
peared to favor the protectionists, Khru- 
shchev’s climb to dictatorial power in Mos- 
cow—ratified on March 27 by the Supreme 
Soviet, which named him Premier—added 
strength to the cause of reciprocal trade. 
No matter how greatly Congressmen may 
be worried about the recession, most of them 
are more worried about communism. When 
the showdown debate occurs in Congress, 
they will be reminded of Khrushchey’s open 
challenge in the area of trade: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will 
win over the United States. The threat to 
the United States of America is not the 
ICBM, but in the field of peaceful produc- 
tion. We are relentless in this and it will 
prove the superiority of our system.” 

It is this circumstance which makes it 
unthinkable that Congress will not renew 
the Trade Act. Jobs are at stake, but so is 
the fate of the world. 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, although I have not had a chance 
to study the draft bill submitted by 
President Eisenhower yesterday, I ex- 
press myself as being in strong agree- 
ment with his general recommendations 
for defense reorganization. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s April 3 message on this subject was 
a convincing argument, made particu- 
larly compelling by his unique familiar- 
ity with the organization of our Armed 
Forces, 

It seems to me that most of the attacks 
on the President’s reorganization plan 
are based on a misunderstanding or a 
distortion of his actual recommenda- 
tions. Significantly, these criticisms 
have all been raised before the Presi- 
dent’s detailed recommendations were 
made public. 
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It has been argued that the plan would 
abolish the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
traditional services and make a “czar” of 
the Secretary of Defense. The inaccu- 
racy of such statements is obvious to 
anyone who reads the President's mes- 
sage carefully. 

As for objections to giving the Secre- 
tary of Defense greater fiscal authority, 
the President’s draft bill does not raise 
the issue. The question has wisely been 
deferred until next year, and Congress 
will have ample opportunity to consider 
it in detail at that time. 

However, the President stated at his 
press conference yesterday that he did 
not want Congress to appropriate all 
military money to the Secretary of De- 
fense in one lump sum. He said he only 
sought “supervisory influence and flexi- 
bility in finances” for the Secretary and 
the Joint Chiefs in order to make strate- 
gic planning more effective. 

On the vitally important subject of 
defense reorganization, President Eisen- 
hower is the Nation’s foremost authority. 
His recommendations deserve our confi- 
dence and support. 

Another leading authority on the prob- 
lems of interservice disunity is Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, United States Air Force, retired, 
who served as commander in chief of the 
Strategic Air Forces in Europe during 
World War II and later as Air Force 
Chief of Staff. In the April 14 issue of 
Newsweek magazine he has contributed 
a lucid evaluation of the President’s plan. 
I ask unanimous consent that his article, 
entitled “Middle Way the Wise Way,” be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mbp War THE Wise War 

President Eisenhower's plan for a further 
approach to real unification of the Armed 
Forces is neither as radical as some military 
experts wanted it to be nor as conservative 
as most Congressional leaders expected it to 
be. It represents a compromise between two 
sharply conflicting points of view—and, I 
think, a wise one. 

The President's plan is disappointing to 
those who believe that the time has come 
to deprive the three services—Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—of their separate identities 
altogether. Under the President’s plan, there 
will still be 3 distinctly uniformed services, 


3 secretaries exercising some degree of civilian 
control over them. 

More important, in the view of those who 
want to go the whole way, the President’s 
plan fails to create a single Chief of Staff. 

Nevertheless, the President’s plan would, 
if adopted in its entirety, represent a long 
stride toward unity of command and organi- 
zation—probably a long enough stride to 
put the Pentagon on top of its immediate 
job. It would give the Secretary of Defense 
enough authority to weld the individual 
services into a force sufficiently unified to 
prepare for a modern war emergency with- 
out impoverishing the Nation in the*process, 
It will be opposed by interests having a stake 
in the present system of disunity, if indeed 
it can be called a system. 

SINGLE ORGANIZATION 


The problem, reduced to its simplest terms, 
is this: The next war, whether limited or 
general, won't be fought by the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force. It will be fought 
by combat teams embracing elements of all 
three services. It is perfectly obvious, then, 
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that control of all 3 must be in the hands of 
1 man heading a single organization. 

This was so even in the Second World 
War. To fight that war, a sort of voluntary 
unification system was improvised. It wasn't 
a very efficient system but it was efficient 
enough to achieve victory because the com- 
bined resources of the United States, Britain, 
and Soviet Russia were too much for the 
combined resources of Germany and Japan, 


THE ANTAGONIST 


With Soviet Russia the indicated antago- 
nist of the United States and its allies in 
any future war, it would be folly to assume 
that our side would again have the advan- 
tage of predominance in resources. Already 
the U. S. S. R. is approaching parity in mili- 
tary strength with the Western Alliance, if 
it has not already achieved parity. This 
time we can't afford to wait until war comes 
to improvise a workable military organiza- 
tion. In this new age of missiles, we could 
be beaten before such an improvisation could 
be accomplished. 

The President’s plan would give the Sec- 
retary of Defense power to administer the 
affairs of the three services, to coordinate 
weapons planning and development, and to 
devise strategy with the aid of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It would minimize present 
service rivalries and duplications of effort 
and expenditure. It would also give him au- 
thority to make the best use of the manu- 
facturing facilities of the private industries 
which now supply the services with weap- 
ons—at present, a source of enormous waste. 

Much of what the President has proposed 
can be accomplished by exercise of his own 
powers as Commander in Chief. However, 
Congress should act at once to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense, within certain limits, 
to transfer funds and personnel from one 
service to another and to lift the present 
ceiling on the number of officers (210) per- 
mitted to serve with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, SENATOR 
FROM CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, now 
and then there comes to one’s attention 
a friendly article which rather effec- 
tively assesses the character and view- 
point of a person in public life. Such 
an article was published in the Los An- 
geles Times of March 25, 1958. It deals 
with the viewpoint and service of our 
very distinguished minority leader, me 
Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 
ask unanimous consent that it be inked 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BY THE WaT— WIR BILL HENRY 

BILL. KNowLanp came out home over the 
weekend, touched a couple of bases and 
then hustled back to his job in Washington, 
thereby running absolutely true to form— 
Brix believes that when you have a respon- 
sibility you work at it. 

Governorship: The KNowLanp campaign 
for the governorship of California is likely 
to be a rather dramatic test of what we 
call the democratic process—meaning that 
it will be the California voters who will be 
on trial. Do they want a good politician for 
governor? If they do, BLL KNow.anp isn’t 
likely to get the job. KNowLanp won't sac- 
rifice what he regards as his principles just 
to gain political advantage. On the other 
hand, he has a sublime belief that the peo- 
ple appreciate a sense of responsibility and 
a devotion to duty and that, if character 
counts for anything, he'll make more votes 
for himself by sticking to his responsible 
job in the Senate of the United States than 
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by neglecting that responsibility in favor 
of playing hooky to campaign at home. 
Policy: BLL KNowLanD’s choice of what is 
known as the right to work issue as a 
major plank in his campaign platform is 
certainly not the choice of a politician. It 
not only flies in the face of a quarter of a 
century of carefully built-up propaganda 
which gave labor union bosses a sort of 
sanctification but it invited the union bosses 
of the whole United States to concentrate 
their influence and their enormous bank- 
rolls on fighting him in this State. KNow- 
LAND bases his hope for victory on this issue 
on the intelligence of California voters. If 
they can understand, and he believes they 
can, that there is a wide distinction be- 
tween enslaved, involuntary union member- 
ship and the thing he stands for—the right 
of each laboring man to join or not to join 
a union—then he has a chance to win. No 
ordinary politician would take a chance on 
such a proposition—but KNOwLAND has. 

Unusual: It is almost unheard of for any 
man in political life to run for office with 
his whole campaign based on intelligent 
understanding by the voters. The usual, 
and simple, thing is to take a simple slogan 
which nobody has to understand—and run 
on that. Not our Warum. He's not 
against labor unions. He's for better labor 
unions—the kind that will be so good that 
workers will join of their own free will and 
and not have to be slugged to join them. 
But it takes a bit of intelligence and judg- 
ment to understand that. The cry “Know- 
LAND is against labor unions” is an appeal 
to stark stupidity. But—that’s our WILLIAM. 
He’s been doing things the hard way for a 
long time and has been successful anyhow. 
KNOWLAND as a governor would be a good 
governor, one who will be strictly fair and 
square. But he won’t be what might be 
described as a popular governor. It is gen- 
erally believed among politiclans that the 
voters don’t want to have a good, fair gov- 
ernor—they want one who will be unfair, 
on their side. The Knowland campaign this 
year is going to be a pretty good test—and 
it isn't going to be KNowLanp who will be 
Judged but, rather, it will be the voters. 

In condition: If the Senator seemed to be 
in good fettle this past weekend and 100 
percent Californian despite his long ab- 
sences from his home State, this may be be- 
cause his California friends have been keep- 
ing him in tune with his home State. The 
California State Society dined him in Wash- 
ington a couple of weeks ago and, besides 
the main entree of purebred California meat 
supplied by the California Cattle Feeders 
Association, he drank California wines, ate 
California tuna, olives, avocados, asparagus, 
potatoes, and even had desserts and flowers 
from California. If our BILL is too dedicated 
to his job to come to California often, we'll 
take California to him. 


WARNINGS BY ROSCOE DRUMMOND 
IN FIELD OF FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, for 

» the April issue of the magazine Western 

World, the distinguished journalist, Mr. 

Roscoe Drummond, who is a contributing 

editor of this periodical, has written a 

stirring and thought-provoking article 

under the title of “Defeat by Default.” 

In his article, Mr. Drummond describes 
the alternative development of events 
that might occur in the case of a hypo- 
thetical attack by the U. S. S. R. on the 
territory occupied by the advanced posi- 
tions of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, in Western Germany, de- 
pending on whether or not NATO is able 
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to take immediate firm decisions in 
response to such an attack. 

Mr. Drummond is no warmonger. He 
predicts no such attack. But he effec- 
tively uses a very vivid and concrete de- 
scription of the hypothetical course of 
events in case of a Communist invasion 
of West Germany, to demonstrate the 
essential question of NATO’s effective- 
ness, quite apart and independent from 
the question of its military equipment 
and capabilities. This is his question: 

Do we have the will and the machinery for 
prompt decision-making with which to turn 
these weapons into live protection? 

Even if when in a few years we have the 
mechanism of modern defense, is there any 
resistance to aggression, still less any deter- 
rence, without a frictionless political 
mechanism to guarantee its use. 


Mr. President, these are indeed crucial 
questions. 

We cannot afford the self-delusion 
that somehow the ultimate decisions for 
which the NATO commands exist are 
military decisions, There can be no 
greater, more fundamental political deci- 
sion than the choice between peace and 
war, between ultimatum and surrender. 
Whatever might be the best frictionless 
political mechanism, in Mr. Drummond's 
phrase, for making this political decision 
for the Atlantic Community, it certainly 
is not assured in the present, primitive 
development of NATO. Needless to say, 
this weakness in the organization of the 
West itself multiplies the danger of ag- 
gression at some moment when the op- 
portunity may seem favorable. The 
possible consequences are graphically 
traced by Mr. Drummond’s thoughtful 
article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, entitled “Defeat 
by Default,” and published in Western 
World for April 1958, be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFEAT BY DEFAULT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

(An examination of two vital questions: 
Can there be real deterrence unless we have 
the will to use nuclear weapons, if attacked? 
Has NATO the decision-making mechanism 
to enable it to work? How the worst could 
happen and how to prevent it. Roscoe 
Drummond is syndicated columnist of the 
New York Herald Tribune, former Director 
of Information in Europe for the Marshall 
plan and a member of Western World's edi- 
torial board.) 

The Atlantic Alliance governments have 
thus far come to grips with only half the 
problem of common defense. 

A bridge halfway across a stream is not 
very useful—and never inspires confidence. 

True, plans are being made to equip NATO 
with the modern weapons needed to deter 
and, if necessary, resist aggression. 

But, we ask in all seriousness, do we have 
the will and the machinery for prompt de- 
cision making with which to turn these 
weapons into live protection? 

Even when in a few years we have the 
mechanism of modern defense, is there any 
resistance to aggression, still less any deter- 
rence, without a frictionless political mech- 
anism to guarantee its use? 

Some months ago, an American newsman 
asked a high European official why, he sup- 
posed, France was going to the expense and 
trouble of producing its own nuclear 
weapons, 
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“That’s easy,” he replied. “How long do 
you imagine Europe can afford to leave the 
decision whether or not it will be defended 
in the hands of a sick man 3,500 miles away? 
How can we Europeans be sure that such a 
man, however noble his intentions, will be 
able and willing to risk having New York and 
Washington obliterated just to keep the Rus- 
sians from taking over West Germany or 
Norway or Italy? How can we be sure your 
President will accept the awful responsibility 
of using nuclear weapons and that NATO 
will act?” 

To sharpen this issue, to enable the At- 
lantic Community better to accept its re- 
sponsibility, we need to examine several 
divergent but entirely possible developments. 
Not because any one of them need happen. 
But the West must envisage the worst in 
order to have a chance of ensuring the best. 

A GRIM VISION 


It is the weekend of August 16-17 in the 
politically troubled summer of 1958. The 
autumn elections already preoccupy the 
United States. Governments in France and 
Britain are unusually unstable. There is an 
oppressive heat wave in America. It is dank 
and rainy and foggy in Europe. Congress, 
weary and divided, has just adjourned to pre- 
pare to go to the polls. Most Members are 
en route to their constituencies and top 
United States officials, civilian and military, 
are taking a breather outside humid Wash- 
ington. President Eisenhower, seeking to re- 
coup his strength, has just reached Coasters 
Harbor Island off the east coast and has gone 
to bed. NATO Supreme Commander, General 
Norstad, is visiting advanced Turkish posi- 
tions under Mount Ararat and the Deputy 
Commander is in immediate charge at 
SHAPE. 

The official—and the public—mood in 
Western Europe is immensely worried. The 
Soviets and their satellites have been hold- 
ing combined maneuvers in East Germany 
and the other captive countries. And NATO 
intelligence feels suspicious about these ma- 
neuvers. In consequence, German security 
police and NATO forces along the east-west 
border are on semialert. 

At 3:51 a. m. local time (9:51 p. m. in 
Washington) apparently isolated groups of 
Soviet infantry, backed by single tanks with 
heavy air cover, suddenly attack the German 
police and NATO forces on both sides of the 
Fulda gap north of Bavaria. 

Within an hour fighting is general along 
a 30-mile front inside West Germany and 
gradually extends in both directions. 

The thin NATO line is using tactical nu- 
clear weapons which find only few targets. 
Slowly the NATO forces retreat. 

At 6 a. m. central European time (mid- 
night in Washington) all Communist ra- 
dios—in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague, East Ber- 
lin, and the captured Bavarian radio station 
at Hof—briskly cut off all other broadcasts 
and start repeating the following announce- 
ment in all languages: 

“The divided condition of Germany and 
the aggressive war preparations of German 
imperialist capitalists and their American 
masters have created a critical situation. 
The Soviet Union and its allies can no longer 
allow to continue a situation dangerous to 
world peace and the tranquillity of Europe. 
They have, therefore, reluctantly decided to 
liberate the oppressed West Germans and to 
unite Germany as a people’s democracy. 

“All Germans who cooperate with the lib- 
erators will be well treated. 

“The liberating governments of the War- 
saw Pact hope that the American adminis- 
tration will recognize the futility and the 
mortal danger of attempting to prevent the 
inevitable by nuclear bombing of the People’s 
Democracies and the U. S. S. R, Long before 
the warlords of Washington can drop their 
first bomb, the U. S. S. R. will have de- 
stroyed—if compelled to do so—Berlin, 
Frankfort, Bonn, Paris, The Hague, London, 
Madrid, and various American centers.” 
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Followed by this: 

“To all peoples—whether the present 
salutary action by the peace-loving U. S. S. R. 
remains a purely local, limited, defensive 
action or becomes a world holocaust brought 
on by the war-bent Americans—a holocaust 
that will destroy capitalism and make a 
shambles of the capitalist countries and their 
innocent subject peoples—is strictly up to 
the Western capitalists and their puppet 
politicians.” 

These messages are repeated every quarter 
of an hour. 

Meanwhile North American radar has 
picked up what seem to be clusters of Soviet 
bombers hovering over the North Polar ice- 
cap, apparently ready to be sent into action. 

By 9 a. m., German time, Soviet forces are 
15 miles inside West Germany and picking 
up speed in their advance, with tanks 
thrusting ahead and their protective screen 
of jet bombers, itself shielded by a cloud of 
jet fighters which render NATO counter- 
bombing of the dispersed enemy contingents 
extremely difficult. 

Such—we assume—is the situation. 

Now, let it be understood that if the So- 
viets are bent on conquering West Germany, 
installing a puppet regime propped by the 
Red army, appropriating its vast industrial 
potentials and human skills even at cost 
of a nuclear war, then nothing NATO can 
do short of such a war will prevent it. We 
do not believe that the Kremlin will risk 
that war if it knows for sure that any sort 
of attack upon NATO countries will provoke 
it. The danger, in our opinion, lies in the 
fact that debates and hesitancies inherent 
in free societies may induce Khrushchev or 
some successor to believe, as the Kaiser and 
Adolf Hitler believed, that the democracies 
will yield. 


HOW WILL WESTERN GERMANY BE DEFENDED? 


NATO, plus the United States Strategic 
Air Command, has a terrific mechanism of 
defense. Does it have a dependable mechan- 
ism for deciding to defend? 

Does anybody know? Do we? Do the Rus- 
sians? If not, should not our first task be 
to find out and let it be known? One way 
to start is at the point where we left off 
above—a Soviet attack on West Germany 
with conventional weapons only. 

1. Despite the immediate penetration 
which the enemy forces are able to make by 
their superior thrust into West Germany, 
despite the absence of many important offi- 
cers from SHAPE and high officials from vari- 
ous capitals, NATO proves itself prepared, 
and its preparations pay off. Notwithstand- 
ing its thinness, the NATO shield slows the 
attacker long enough to permit Washington 
to make the key decision in time. 

The first messages from local commanders 
get through promptly to SHAPE in Paris, 
where General Norstad’s deputy instantly 
orders all forces in Germany under SHAPE 
command into action and communicates the 
grim news within a matter of minutes to 
Washington, to the other NATO governments, 
and to General Norstad in Turkey where the 
message happens to catch him as he is set- 
ting out om an early horseback tour of 
Turkish installations. He is airborne toward 
Paris within 7 minutes. 

At 11:17 p. m., eastern standard time, White 
House Press Secretary Hagerty wakes Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Faced with the decision 
of a lifetime, the President takes the news 
calmly and reacts with vigor. He will both 
save West Germany and restore immediate 
peace. The United States Strategic Air Cor- 
mand and other United States commands 
had been alerted. All United States military 
planes take to the air. Then the President 
dictates the text of a counterultimatum to 
the inyading Communist governments, 
worked out in the course of a three-way 
telephone conference with Under Secretary 
of State Herter and the American Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Next he orders Mr, Herter imme- 
diately to summon the NATO Ambassadors 
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and Chargés d'Affaires and communicate the 
counterultimatum to them. 


THE SUCCESSFUL COUNTERULTIMATUM 


Quickly the text is flashed to NATO head- 
quarters in Paris where it is approved by the 
already convened Council of NATO Ministers. 
It is simultaneously transmitted to the 
NATO capitals. The United States Strategic 
Air Command bombers are on their way to- 
ward the Communist frontiers with orders 
to remain poised to attack targets chosen in 
advance the instant they receive the coded 
radio signal, 

Thereafter Western radios are on the air 
without interruption, repeating and repeat- 
ing so that there can be no doubt about 
transmission, the text of the NATO counter- 
ultimatum. It reads: 

“The peoples and the governments of every 
North Atlantic Treaty nation have pledged 
their word that they will treat an attack on 
one as an attack on all. We intend to honor 
that pledge instantly and resolutely. The 
armed forces of the Soviet Union have crossed 
the frontier and violated the territory of the 
West German Republic. In warning the 
NATO countries that they must not defend 
themselves, the dictators of the Kremlin 
openly proclaim that they have invaded West 
Germany. 

“Unless Soviet troops stop their forward 
movement, start withdrawing immediately 
and complete their withdrawal from all West 
German territory within 6 hours, the NATO 
powers, honoring their treaty obligations, 
will attack with all means at their disposal.” 

Meanwhile incessant broadcasts have 
alerted the Western peoples to the imminent 
danger of a hydrogen-bomb attack. At mid- 
night President Eisenhower advises all United 
States citizens to seek bomb shelters or other 
available places below ground, taking with 
them such provisions as water, warm cloth- 
ing, food and a portable radio, there to 
awalt his next message. 

He ‘also expresses his almost tearful hope 
to the world that the Kremlin will accept 
before too late, but he firmly explains that 
he has no alternatives but to surrender or to 
resist the Soviet invasion of our ally. He 
says the Soviet conquest of West Germany 
will mean the subsequent loss of all Western 
Europe and an ultimate attack on the United 
States. Whatever the circumstances, he 
points out, Americans have never yielded to 
the threats of a bully or to a dishonorable 
fear. They will not do so now. It is up to 
the Kremlin to end its aggression or to take 
the responsibility for the awful consequences, 

This counterultimatum is successful. A 
pale Khrushchev personally tells the Ameri- 
can Ambassador that he is yielding in order 
to save mankind. The Communist radios 
begin announcing the truce every quarter 
hour on all wavelengths. Within the dead- 
line NATO commanders report a Soviet cease- 
fire, the retreat of Soviet tanks and planes, 
and a steady withdrawal of Soviet forces 
beyond the West German frontier. 

The world is saved. 


IF THE WEST WAVERS 

2. The same attack under the same cir- 
cumstances with the same ultimatum to 
Washington: “Accept the Soviet conquest of 
Germany or take the responsibility of 
starting hydrogen war I and bringing down 
massive death and destruction to the Ameri- 
can people and American cities.” 

The plate glass NATO forces slow down 
the invading enemy but are unable to pre- 
vent the invaders from taking over most of 
West Germany. The NATO leaders delay 
their answers. At that point, Moscow pre- 
sents the West with a fait accompli and a 
promise to stop at the Rhine and asks: 

“Are you prepared to see London, Paris, 
and Rome destroyed in order to try to save 
Bonn?“ 

And to the President of the United States: 
“Is West Germany worth 40 million Ameri- 
can casualties?” 
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Neutralist, pacifist, peace-at-any-price 
sentiment begins to well up in Western Eu- 
rope. Political voices crying that humanity 
must be saved at any cost bring pressure 
on the principal governments and appeals go 
across the Atlantic imploring the American 
President to accept the Kremlin's ulti- 
matum. 

American opinion is divided: The Ameri- 
can Cabinet is divided. Some who have 
talked toughest against communism urge 
capitulation as the only humane course. 

The American leaders, including the Presi- 
dent, give heed. They waiver. 

True, the North Atlantic Treaty pledges 
each member to treat an attack upon one 
as an attack upon all. West Germany has 
been attacked. The treaty leaves it to each 
how it shall respond to attack. 

The Soviet Union had no hydrogen bombs 
when the North Atlantic Treaty was signed. 
Is Germany really worth 40 million American 
casualties? 

Washington decides: It will live up to its 
NATO obligation by fighting a limited ag- 
gression with limited weapons. 

And within 17 hours the Kremlin has es- 
tablished a satellite government in Bonn 
which cannot be expelled by conventional 
forces. 

3. The West loses for lack of an American 
President. 

Mr. Eisenhower has had three serious ill- 
nesses: 

Under American law the President, and 
only the President, can under most circum- 
stances authorize the use of the hydrogen 
bomb. (The law is the same in Britain, 
stipulating that the Prime Minister alone 
can make the decision.) 

Suppose there occurs the same attack under 
the same circumstances with the same ulti- 
matum to the NATO capitals: Submit—or 
else. 

And the American President is in the hos- 
pital and unable to act. 

The invasion of Germany goes forward. 
The Vice President and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff hesitate. The issue raised by this 
attack does not seem sufficiently clear-cut 
to permit the American military leaders to 
authorize the use of nuclear weapons with- 
out explicit White House approval. 

Time runs on. More of Germany is occu- 
pied. No word comes from Washington. 
Soviet positions of strength are securely 
occupied. 

It is too late. 
NATO expires. 


THE WITHERING OF FREEDOM 


What could follow? One might forecast 
these consequences: Possession of West Ger- 
many no more appeases Khrushchey than 
Czechoslovakia satisfied Hitler. Continental 
Europe no longer has any will to resist. 
Communists try to take over in France and 
Italy—relying upon Soviet pressures to help 
them. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium beg the Kremlin 
for Finnish status. Europeans in Algeria 
secede from Communist-dominated France. 
All north Africans join in attacking those 
Europeans. ` 

Red China overflows into southeast Asia. 

And at this point, Britain and the “white” 
commonwealth seek federation with the 
United States in the same spirit as Churchill 
offered federation to France in June 1940, 
Nothing is left outside the Kremlin’s vast 
empire but an outmanned, outflanked, out- 
produced, underequipped, isolated, waning 
and withering bastion of freedom. 

All because West Germany has gone by 
default. 


Germany goes by default. 


PROGRESS IN FIELD OF CANCER 
RESEARCH 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, un- 

ravelling the frightening enigma of 

malignant growth is the major health 
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problem faced by present-day civiliza- 
tion. Everyone is cheered, in my opinion, 
whenever a new ray of hope emerges for 
an early solution of cancer, A few days 
ago Dr. H. J. Rand, president of Rand 
Development Corp. of Cleveland, 
brought to my attention material pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for Cancer Re- 
search indicating an additional break- 
through in one phase of cancer research 
which occupies the talents and facilities 
of medical centers in all parts of the 
Nation. 

According to newspaper reports re- 
ceived about a paper prepared by Dr. 
Sergio DeCarvalho for the association’s 
meetings, headway has been made in 
isolating and identifying cancer-creating 
particles and in development of cancer- 
retarding vaccine. I have been im- 
pressed by the material received from Dr. 
Rand and of the reports on the work of 
Dr. DeCarvalho, not only because of 
their scientific approach, but because of 
the conservative tone of their presenta- 
tion. Their reticence in making claims 
of discovery seems to reflect a desire on 
their part to understate the importance 
of what they may have achieved. 

So that the Senate may know of an 
encouraging report on cancer research 
made in the last few days in Philadelphia 
at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Cancer Research, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed with my 
remarks two excellent articles which 
were published in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on Sunday, April 13, and Monday, 
April 14, and also an editorial published 
in the same newspaper. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 13, 
1958] 
CLEVELANDER LIFTS HOPE OF EFFECTIVE CANCER 
VACCINE 
(By Josephine Robertson) 

PHILADELPHIA, April 12.—Evidence that 
human cancer may represent a virus infec- 
tion which can eventually be defeated by the 
right vaccine was given here today by Dr. 
Sergio DeCarvalho, of Cleveland. 

Dr. DeCarvalho’s report may represent a 
major scientific break in cancer research. It 
will be for other researchers to prove or dis- 
prove his findings, in the interest of truth 
and the service of man. 

Addressing the American Association for 
Cancer Research at Hotel Sheraton, he said 
cancer agents (or viruses) had been sepa- 
rated from leukemia cells of 14 patients and 
from 11 solid cancers of other human beings. 

This is believed to be the first report of 
the isolation of such agents from various 
types of human cancer. Virus infection as a 
cause of cancer in plants and lower animals 
has been proved. 

When the agents described by Dr. De- 
Carvalho were injected into normal human 
cells growing in test tubes, they multiplied 
and destroyed the cells. When a vaccine was 
prepared with antibodies against the cancer 
and was used in the test tubes, the cancer 
agents multiplying there were destroyed, ac- 
cording to the report. 

The Clevelander is a researcher in the de- 
partment of pathology at Doctors Hospital 
and director of cancer research at the Rand 
Development Corp. 

“Electronic miscroscopic studies of these 
agents showed they were spherical, rod- 
shaped or crystalline,” he said. “Their size 
and mode of aggregation, however, varied 
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with the type of leukemia or tumor from 
which they originated.” 

This would appear to strengthen the 
theory that cancer is not one disease but 
many, in this case not one infection but 
many. The conquest of cancer, therefore, 
could imply the development of many 
vaccines. 

The term “virus” was not used in Dr, De- 
Carvalho’s report, but rather “‘self-duplicat- 
ing particulate agents,” a cumbersome desig- 
nation but one which avoided “virus,” which 
at present is ill-defined. 

His report, however, was considered evi- 
denc2 supporting the virus theory of the 
origin of cancer. 

The theory is old, dating at least as far 
back as 1903, when A. Borrel, a Frenchman, 
suggested it. But it was not a popular 
theory, especially because many experiments 
designed to show the presence of viruses in 
human cancers failed to do so. 

Although viruses were demonstrated to 
cause cancers in both plants and animals 
lower than man, it was argued that “mice and 
tobacco plants are not man” and what ap- 
plied to them should not be applied to man 
when there was no proof. 

Now, however, it is pointed out that many 
viruses are so exceedingly small that until 
recently techniques and instruments were in- 
adequate for providing or disproving their 
presence in human cancers. 

Viruses are measured in millimicrons or 
with a measuring rod equal to about one 
twenty-five-millionth of an inch. Many are 
so small in terms of the average length of 
visible light waves that they are unable to 
obstruct and reflect light. 

It requires the electron microscope to re- 
veal the contours of their ultra smallness, and 
a special refrigerated centrifuge to separate 
them from the relative grossness of a cancer 
cell. 

Dr. DeCarvalho reported the cancer agents 
were separated from the cancerous material 
by high-speed homogenization with a fluoro- 
carbon. 

The speed was said to be 45,000 revolutions 
per minute. The fiuorocarbon, a heavy 
chemical, came out on the bottom, anda ring 
of protein came next. On top was clear 
fluid containing the virus. 

This fluid was then passed through filters. 
What went through the filter yielded the 
“particulate material” or viruses, 

In the culturing of the human cells in the 
test tube and the growing of the viruses in 
them, advantage was taken of techniques 
used in the development of polio vaccine. 
The human cells cultured were amnionic 
ones—that is, from the innermost mem- 
brane of the sac that holds the human 
embryo. 

Antibodies were prepared from rabbits and 
goats about a month after the animals had 
been injected with the cancer virus. This 
period gave time for their blood to develop 
strength or titer of antibodies against the 
virus. The development of antibodies in 
blood is a primitive defense of nature against 
invading agents of infection. The antibodies 
are soldiers that attack invaders. 

Dr. DeCarvalho said the antibodies arrested 
the development of the cancer agent in 
the test tube. When antibodies were tested 
on leukemic cells they were said to cause 
rapid clumping and disintegration. 

The doctor said a vaccine against leukemia 
had been prepared and was being used ex- 
perimentally in a few patients with that 
disease. 


Most of the research was done at the labo- 
ratories of the Rand Development Corp. 
Twenty persons have had a part in the proj- 
ect and its cost to date has been in the 
neighborhood of $250,000, J. H. Rand, presi- 
dent, said after the meeting. 

The work reflects a greatly increased inter- 
est in the theory of the viral origin of cancer. 

Recently Dr. Wendell Stanley of the Uni- 
versity of California, who shared a Nobel 
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prize in chemistry in 1946, said he believed 
that viruses were involved in human cancer 
and that extensive studies should be made 
on that hypothesis. 

In January of this year, Dr. Ludvik Gross 
of the cancer research unit of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Bronx, N. Y., gave his 
working concept of this viral origin of cancer. 

He suggested that viruses of cancer could 
be passed on from generation to generation 
as apparently harmless agents, but with the 
ability to become activated or triggered by 
hormonal or metabolic stimuli or by acci- 
dental factors such as exposure to chemical 
poisons or ionizing radiation. 

Dr. Charles Oberling, chief of the experi- 
mental department of the Cancer Institute 
in Paris, a proponent of the viral theory, 
cited the fact that colon bacilli and many 
other microbes live inside the human intes- 
tinal tract, as reason to believe it possible 
for viruses, infinitely smaller, to remain in- 
definitely inside human cells. 

In 1944 Dr. Francisco Duran-Reynals and 
Dr. Edward White Shrigley of Yale Univer- 
sity gave a paper presenting arguments for 
the virus theory at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 

“Science. In it they said the properties of 
viruses and virus infections fitted the facts 
known about cancer very well. 

They indicated this theory resolved the 
puzzle of the many so-called causes of 
cancer. They suggested that such things 
as radiation, chronic irritation, and chem- 
icals might represent merely the environ- 
ment which “set the stage for the action 
of some causative agent.” 

The concept of a virus is a changing one. 
Some have believed the virus to represent 
a bridge between chemistry and biology. 
Does it represent chemistry that under cer- 
tain conditions takes on life? Does the 
power of duplication imply life? One thing 
is certain: that it becomes active only when 
inside a living cell. 

Many questions need answering before 
the language of the new science, virology, 
is effective and scientists can communicate 
with more clarity. 

Whether the answer to cancer is to be 
found chiefiy in the fields of virology and 
immunology will be for future research to 
determine, 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 
14, 1958] 
HOSPITALS Ser To Test Cancer VIRUS THEORY 
(By Josephine Robertson) 


PHILADELPHIA, April 13.—On the theory 
that cancer in man represents a virus in- 
fection, the cancer research laboratory of the 
Rand Development Corp. of Cleveland, ex- 
pects to develop a human study program 
involving a number of large hospitals in 
this country and Europe. 

Dr. Sergio DeCarvalho, head of the labora- 
tory and hemotologist at Doctors Hospital, 
Cleveland Heights, said the cooperation of 
these hospitals already had been enlisted. 

The doctor is here for the 49th annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
Cancer Research, Inc., at the Sheraton Hotel. 

He is believed the first to report the 
separation of cancer agents from various 
kinds of human cancers. 

In a paper on this subject he said the 
agents multiplied inside human cells grown 
in test tubes, but were destroyed when anti- 
bodies to the cancer were used. Antibodies 
are infection fighters. 

His theory implies that in time it may be 
possible to immunize against cancer as 
against polio, measles or other viral infec- 
tions. 

In an interview today he said that his tis- 
sue culture studies in test tubes had been 
verified by an important scientific group and 
that he felt his feet were on a small solid 
scientific rock but a very slippery one. 
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With the help of clinical investigators in 
the cooperating hospitals, it is planned to ex- 
plore the possibility of protecting people 
against cancer by antibodies. 


TWO METHODS 


The doctor explained that antibodies used 
in imm a person may be produced by 
the blood of that person as when polio vac- 
cine is used, or by the blood of an animal in- 
jected with the agent of the infection as in 
measles. 

In the latter case the immunizing material 
is technically called immune serum. In a 
general sense it, too, is a vaccine in that it 
contains antibodies. These are produced in 
the blood of both man and animals as na- 
ture's defense against infection. 

Both methods of producing antibodies to 
human cancer will be explored, through 
human and animal research, according to Dr. 
DeCarvalho. 

He said another part of the research pro- 
gram would consist of an exploration of the 
chemical and biological properties of the can- 
cer agents. 

Asked whether an attempt had been made 
to see whether these agents would cause can- 
cers in animals, he answered that no con- 
clusive experiments had been done along this 
line, 

He added that even if such cancers were 
produced in animals it could be argued that 
they were not human cancers. He said he 
thought it more important for him to study 
cancer in man than in mice. 


CAME HERE IN 1954 


Dr. DeCarvalho, formerly associate profes- 
sor of history in the School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Lisbon, Portugal, came to Cleveland 
in 1954. 

He had been in correspondence with Dr. 
Cecelie Leuchtenberger of Western Reserve 
University’s School of Medicine. This cor- 
res pondence, on the subject of cell chemistry, 
led to his coming to Cleveland as hemotolo- 
gist in the pathology department of Doctors 
Hosptial. This department is headed by Dr. 
Rudolf Leuchtenberger, husband of the 
WRU faculty member. 

On learning that James H. Rand, trustee 
of the hospital and president of the Rand 
Development Corp., was interested in cancer 
research, Dr. DeCarvalho paid him a call. 
He told Rand about a viral research project 
he was undertaking at the hospital labo- 
ratory. : 

“Mr. Rand saw the whole thing immedi- 
ately and gave his support from the first, 
without reservation,” Dr. DeCarvalho said. 

“He made every effort to get the right sup- 
port, including his personnel at his plant. 
He had a laboratory built there and equipped 
for our needs. He hired sufficient technical 
assistance. He provided animals and facil- 
ities and personnel for animal studies. 

Dr. S. Z. Cardon, expert biochemist, and 
Ted Jayne, an outstanding electron micro- 
scopist, who were already on his staff, have 
given their full cooperation. 

“Because of Mr. Rand’s vision and help 
more has been accomplished in the last year 
than in the previous three.” 

Rand's first interest in cancer research 
began when he was 17. He produced and 
studied cancers in tadpole tails. 

He studied medicine for 2 years at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, later spent 2 years in re- 
search on viral cancers at Charity Hospital, 
affiliated with the University of Berlin in 
Germany. The studies were headed by Dr. 
Hans Auler, professor of cancer research. 

Since then Rand has headed research on 
the cancer-causing effects of cigarette paper 
and developed a paper which his experiments 
show does not have such adverse effects. 
This work was confirmed by representatives 
of the French Government, which is produc- 
ing the paper on an experimenial basis. 
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Dr. DeCarvalho’s project to date has cost 
about $250,000, 


Has A START BEEN MADE AGAINST CANCER? 


One of the most interesting stories of the 
recent past for many readers, we suspect, 
was the cancer agent discovery of a Cleve- 
land doctor reported yesterday by the Plain 
Dealer’s Josephine Robertson. 

In Philadelphia for a meeting of the 
American Association of Cancer Research, 
she outlined the breathtaking research by 
Dr. Sergio DeCarvalho and others for the 
Rand Development Corp., of Cleveland. 
That research indicates that these cancer 
agents (or viruses) had been isolated from 
various types of human cancer, the first re- 
port that this had been done. 

The great interest displayed in Dr. DeCar- 
valho’s account at the meeting showed that 
the medical and research experts present felt 
that the work done here may be a major 
breakthrough, a possible road down which 
new discoveries leading to cancer vaccines 
may be beckoning. 

As far as laymen can tell, we may begin to 
hope that cancer research is approaching the 
same point where polio investigation was 
when Cleveland's Dr. Robbins and Dr. Enders 
of Harvard made their virus breakthrough, 
which was followed by the Salk vaccine. 

But we must caution ourselves not to be 
overoptimistic; there is much work to be 
done, very costly work, and there will be 
many persons still dying of cancer until it is 
completed, and beyond. 

On the subject of the costly work to be 
done, it's worth pondering that the Rand 
lab, a private and commercial organization, 
has spent more than $250,000 for its inves- 
tigations. Its generous publication of Dr. 
DeCarvalho’s findings, for which it deserves 
a deep bow, means that someone else, check- 
ing, seeking, and finding may capitalize later 
on a vaccine discovery. 

The Rand Development Corp. has had its 
request for a grant for cancer research before 
the National Institutes of Health, without 
action. That request should be given fullest 
consideration. The fact that the Cleveland 
laboratory is a private research agency cer- 
tainly should not be held against it, and its 
current discovery should speak loudly in its 
behalf. 

Hope for cancer vaccine is certainly 
brightening, but it needs to be repeated 
constantly, during Cancer Week and every 
week, that medical science now can do a 
great deal in preventing much suffering and 
saving many lives through early discovery of 
cancer, through regular trips to physicians 
and an immediate visit in the event there is 
any reason for suspicion of the disease, 

Certainly it is folly for anyone in the early 
stages of the insidious killer to wait for vac- 
cine cure, when present techniques may 
save him. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in a large sense this is an 
age of power—electrical power—and 
2 day we witness its service to man- 


On the farm, in the home and fac- 
tory, in the crowded city, and in the iso- 
lated community, we find electrical 
energy aiding man in his daily tasks. 

The story of electric power is the story 
of American growth, progress, un- 
matched productivity, all translated into 
national power. Electricity has helped 
make our Nation great. 

But the measure of our achievements 
should be only the guide to our future 
goals. No nation remains great when it 
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rests, or, if you please, rusts, on its oars. 
New eras have new goals, and ac- 
complishments of the past serve best 
when they inspire us to reach brighter 
horizons. 

Mr. President, I hope we will never 
see the time when we will sit back in 
smug complacency and say: “The task of 
realizing the American dream of total 
electrification is finished. Nothing more 
needs to be done.” Such an attitude, if 
we are held captive to it, will be but a 
prelude to national decline. 

I am prompted to these thoughts as I 
consider the subject of rural electrifica- 
tion. Time was when this program, 
which has done so much that is prac- 
tical and good for so many of our peo- 
ple, was scorned as visionary. Its very 
concept was described as dangerous and 
menacing to our democratic way of life. 
To hear its opponents talk, the heavens 
would fall in if rural electrification be- 
came a reality. 

We know, of course, that such talk was 
ill founded. We know there was no 
foundation in fact for such charges; we 
know that this REA program which was 
denounced as an economic evil has 
proved to be an economic boon. Through 
REA the rural people of each community 
have been able to bring electrical power 
to their homes and farms where it other- 
wise could not have been available at 
practical and feasible rates. 

I remember well when over 90 percent 
of our rural homes and farms were with- 
out electricity. It was when I was Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina in the early 
thirties, that I went to the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and obtained from 
him Federal funds to set up the first 
rural electric cooperative study for my 
State. Later the first rural electric co- 
operatives were developed, and today 
over 90 percent of the rural homes and 
farms in South Carolina have electric- 
ity. Darkness has been turned to light 
for them. 

But every day more and more rural 
homes are being built and there is more 
and more need for additional power. We 
should not rest until every home in 
America is electrified. 

Our population is increasing at such a 
rate that we are destined to be a nation 
of more than 228.5 million people by 
1975. Even now the Census Bureau is 
preparing a report which will even up the 
estimates which were made in 1956. It 
was not so long ago that we used to talk 
about America being a Nation of 130 mil- 
lion people. 

The Department of Commerce has a 
very interesting animated exhibit which 
shows how our population is increasing. 
The figures, compiled by the Census Bu- 
reau, show that in the United States 
there is a birth every 742 seconds as com- 
pared with a death every 20 seconds. 

Project these figures across several 
decades and we get an idea of America’s 
population growth. Intelligent na- 
tional planning requires that we make 
wise provision for this greater America 
and these growing communities of 
Americans. 

In the light of the figures I have just 
given we can probably best understand 
that the demands upon the Rural Elec- 
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trification Administration facilities dou- 
ble every 5 to 7 years. In view of such 
heavily increased demand it is under- 
standable that power service to large 
numbers of our people will not be avail- 
able unless we have a forward-looking 
REA program that will allow planning 
and development to meet future require- 
ments. 

In other words, if we go along pro- 
viding merely for a minimum program 
each year, then the time will arrive, and 
quickly, when ever so many applicants 
are going to be short-changed because 
there will not be adequate facilities to 
meet their needs. ; 

The money the Government advances 
to cooperatives for participation in the 
rural electrification program is money 
well invested. I know that all the co-ops 
in my State are paying back every cent 
they borrowed, and many are paying 
back their loans years ahead of schedule. 
The Nation gets back dividends manifold. 
Not only does REA bring benefits in bet- 
ter living to vast numbers of our citi- 
zens, but it materially increases pro- 
ductivity on the farms, improves com- 
munications in rural areas, through 
rural telephone systems, and results in 
the purchase of electrical appliances at 
the rate of about $5 in purchases for 
every $1 invested in equipment. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to see 
how the benefits of electricity have been 
made available to millions of consumers 
since the establishment of REA in 1936. 
In the period from 1936 to 1957 the miles 
of lines energized have increased from 
400 to 1,500,000. In like manner the 
number of consumers connected for elec- 
tric service has increased in this same 
period from 693 to 5 million. Think of 
all the economic progress, better living, 
and increased productivity represented 
in this growth of REA service. 

And this has not been achieved by Fed- 
eral handouts; it has been accomplished 
by loan financing with total repayments 
of $929 million from 1936 to 1957. The 
human values accruing from the REA 
program far exceed the dollar invest- 
ment of the Government, not to mention 
the rich returns represented by the re- 
sulting economic benefits. 

There are those who say, “Well, this is 
all well and good, and although we didn’t 
favor the REA program in the first 
place, we are now ready to admit it has 
been worth while, but—” 

They then say, “The REA is now reach- 
ing the saturation point with virtually 
94.2 percent of the Nation’s farms receiv- 
ing central station electric service.” 
These good folk, however, leave out of 
their reckoning the very important fact, 
as I said before, that demand upon REA 
doubles every 5 to 7 years. And in the 
name of good planning for the welfare 
of our people, we must put REA in such 
a position that it will have the funds for 
facilities so that this doubled demand can 
be serviced. We must maintain existing 
facilities and meet growing needs in 
order to protect our investments and 
also to keep our entire Nation and econ- 
omy strong. 

It is bad enough to fail to start a sound 
venture in the public interest, but it is 
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doubly bad to cut off a venture such as 
REA, which over 20 years has proved 
itself sound in the public interest by every 
fair test. And let me utter the warning 
now that there are forces at work here 
in Washington which would destroy REA 
and our co-ops at the slightest excuse, 

I have often said, and I am glad now 
to repeat, that I regard the farmer as 
the backbone of the American economy 
and of the Nation, and REA has been 
an effective tool for the farmer’s better- 
ment, and at no cost to America. It is 
an investment program, and not a give- 
away or subsidy, as some would try to 
make the people believe. 

Mr. President, I say we must be on 
guard against any legislative proposal 
which would serve to torpedo the great 
gains REA has achieved over the past 
several decades. We must be alert to 
any measure which would shackle REA 
and act to prevent its natural and healthy 
growth dictated by increased demands 
for its service. We must show our peo- 
ple that all Americans are stronger, 
healthier, happier, and richer as a re- 
sult of rural America being electrified. 

In safeguarding the interests of rural 
America, we are protecting the bulwark 
of American democracy. We must not 
permit the welfare and living standards 
of rural America to be subordinated to 
the desires of a few selfish individuals, 
or to be scuttled by the Wall Street bond 
brigade, with their Madison Avenue slo- 
gans, who are now itching to get their 
hands on REA financing. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today it stand in adjournment until 12 
o'clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce the 
planned legislative program for next 
week, In addition to bills previously an- 
nounced as ready for floor action, we 
hope to be able to act upon the military 
pay bill, H. R. 11470, and S. 2888, the bill 
from the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee dealing with welfare fund regu- 
lations. 

It is also expected that we will act 
upon Calendar No. 1458, House Joint 
Resolution 588, the advance procurement 
appropriation bill. 

It is also expected that some time next 
week we will be able to act upon Calen- 
dar No. 709, Senate bill 2127, to amend 
section 3 (d) of the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 relat- 
ing to the reduction in amounts of insur- 
ance of persons over the age of 65, and 
Calendar No. 861, Senate bill 1483, to 
amend the act of August 27, 1954, relat- 
ing to the rights of vessels of the United 
States on the high seas and in the terri- 
torial waters of foreign countries. 
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I have informed the distinguished 
minority leader as to the planned legis- 
lative program for next week. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF IN- 
VENTORY ON DELINQUENT FED- 


ERAL TAXES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, today 
I shall incorporate in the Recorp the 
fourth annual report of the inventory on 
delinquent Federal taxes. 

Three years ago upon my request the 
Treasury Department initiated an in- 
ventory of all types of delinquent taxes 
as of the end of each year, with the re- 
port broken down as to districts and 
types of delinquencies. 

The itemized report will be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp along with a statis- 
tical breakdown showing the percentage 
change in total tax delinquencies and in 
employment tax delinquencies for each of 
the 64 districts. 

A comparison of this 4-year report 
gives a clear picture of the trend of these 
delinquencies with special emphasis upon 
those districts which are showing good 
progress in collections as well as point- 
ing out those districts in which collec- 
tions were poor. 

The total amount of all delinquent 
taxes has declined from $1,619,629,000 to 
$1,504,709,000, representing a decrease of 
$115 million over last year’s figure, or a 
reduction of 7 percent; however, during 
this same period the delinquencies in em- 
ployment taxes have increased $21.5 mil- 
lion—from $279,183,000 to $300,678,000. 

In rendering the report, however, the 
Treasury Department recognizes this in- 
crease in employment tax delinquencies 
and states that it believes that the new 
penalties specified in the recently en- 
acted Public Law 321 will be an effective 
deterrent to a further accumulation of 
delinquent employment and excise tax 
items 


By far the worst showing is in the 
Chicago office. Employment tax delin- 
quencies in the Chicago area have in- 
creased 56.9 percent during the past 12 
months, and this comes on top of in- 
creases of 24.3 percent and 30.8 percent 
for 1955 and 1956, respectively. Within 
the past 4 years, since these statistics 
have been published, employment tax 
delinquencies in Chicago have risen from 
$12.8 million to $32.6 million, or approxi- 
mately 250 percent. At the same time 
the total tax delinquencies for that area 
have increased from $81.6 million to 
8154 million, or nearly double. It is in- 
teresting to note that this poor showing 
developed in an office in which the direc- 
tor only a couple of years ago was dis- 
missed under serious charges, and the 
continuation of the trend shows that the 
situation in that area is far from being 
under control. Unquestionably the 
Treasury Department should give this 
office its careful scrutiny. 

Other offices in which increases or de- 
creases of over 20 percent have occurred 
are as follows: 

In Augusta, Maine, while employment 
tax delinquencies remain about the same, 
total delinquencies have increased 36.4 
percent. 
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In Hartford, Conn., employment tax 
delinquencies have increased 34.8 percent 
while total tax delinquencies have in- 
creased 27.3 percent. This latter in- 
crease practically wipes out last year’s 
decline. 

Portsmouth, N. H., and Providence, 
R. I., while registering slight increases in 
delinquent employment taxes, did show 
a substantial tax decrease in overall tax 
delinquencies, with Portsmouth reporting 
a 49.7 percent reduction and Providence 
a 44.8 percent reduction. 

Employment tax delinquencies in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., increased 23.6 percent; and 
while in 1956 a 4.7 percent decline was 
shown, the record also shows that in 
1955 they had reported a 24 percent in- 
crease in the same category. 

Camden, N. J., registered a 21.6 per- 
cent increase in employment tax de- 
liquencies, which increase comes on top 
of a 10.9 percent increase for 1956 and 
a 27.1 percent increase in 1955. 

Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., all reported substantial 
declines in total tax delinquencies, 
amounting to 30.3 percent, 26.7 percent, 
and 32.1 percent, respectively. At the 
same time, employment tax delinquen- 
cies in all three offices declined, with 
Pittsburgh’s reduction exceeding 26 per- 
cent. 

In Scranton, Pa., the total tax de- 
linquencies increased by 23.9 percent. 

In Parkersburg, W. Va., and in Rich- 
mond, Va., total tax delinquencies de- 
clined 24 percent and 34.4 percent, re- 
spectively. 

In Toledo, Ohio, total tax delinquencies 
increased by 28.6 percent. 

Greensboro, N. C., reported a reduc- 
tion in total delinquencies of approxi- 
mately $7.5 million, or 33 percent. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., employment tax 
delinquencies are still increasing at a 
dangerous rate. In 1957, they increased 
from $6.5 million to $8.5 million, or ap- 
proximately 29.8 percent. This figure 
is practically double that in the first 
report in 1954. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., reports a reduction 
in 1957, in employment-tax delinquen- 
cies, of 22.3 percent, although the total 
tax delinquencies for the same office in- 
creased 17.5 percent. 

In Omaha, Nebr., employment tax de- 
linguencies increased by 10.7 percent, 
while at the same time total tax delin- 
r declined $800,000 or 22.9 per- 
cent. 

St. Paul, Minn., reports another 21.3 
percent increase in total tax delin- 
quencies, on top of a 20.8 percent increase 
last year. 

Dallas, Tex., reports an increase in 
employment tax delinquencies of 30.4 
percent, along with a 5.7 percent in- 
crease in total delinquencies. 

Boise, Idaho, which last year reported 
a 13.1 percent reduction in employment 
tax delinquencies, this year reported a 
24.8 percent increase. 

Los Angeles, Calif., reported an in- 
crease in employment tax delinquencies 
of approximately $4 million, or 25 per- 
cent, along with an $8 million increase 
in total tax delinquencies, or 11 percent. 
In that area, employment tax delinquen- 
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cies during the past 4 years have in- 
creased over $7 million, or from $13.3 
million to $20.7 million, while during 
the same period the total delinquencies 
for that same office declined about $12 
million. 

In Puerto Rico delinquencies in both 
employment tax and total tax are still 
increasing at a dangerous rate. The 
rate of increase, however, is not as great 
in 1957 as it was in 1955, during which 
year they showed a 72-percent increase 
in employment tax delinquencies and a 
127.4-percent increase in total delin- 
quencies. 

A careful examination of this report 
shows the areas which are making prog- 
ress and those represented as trouble 
spots and in need of attention. 

Certainly we should all be concerned 
by the alarming trend in employment 
tax delinquencies, as reported during 
the past few years, especially when this, 
increase is taken into consideration with 
the fact that during the past 6 years 
another $140 million in employment tax 
delinquencies have been written off as 
uncollectible items. Furthermore, em- 
ployment-tax delinquencies have in- 
creased from $254 million in 1954, to 
$300 million in 1957. This trend cer- 
tainly justifies Congress’ having enacted 
Public Law 321, establishing more severe 
penalties for employers who refuse to 
turn these withheld taxes over to the 
Government. 

It must be remembered, in speaking 
of employment tax delinquencies, that 
we are speaking of income and social 
security taxes which have been with- 
held by the employer from the pay en- 
velopes of his employees. They are 
trust funds, and under no circumstances 
should they have ever been considered 
as belonging to the employer or as rep- 
resenting funds which he could divert to 
his own use. 

In previous reports, many glaring ex- 
amples of the abuse of this principle by 
certain employers have been called to 
the Senate’s attention, although it 
should be pointed out at the same time 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
American employers have always for- 
warded regularly to the Treasury De- 
partment all funds withheld from their 
employees. It is only a minority who 
fail to recognize their responsibilities as 
collectors of these trust funds to turn 
the money over to the Government that 
necessitated the need for establishing 
greater penalties in such cases. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and the report submitted by the 
Treasury Department under date of 
March 27, 1958, signed by Mr. O. Gordon 
Delk, Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, along with a statistical break- 
down of the 4-year record of the various 
offices, be incorporated at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, March 27, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Senator: In answer to your re- 
quest of January 20, 1958, we are enclosing 


1958 
two tabulations pertaining to the inventory 
of taxpayer delinquent accounts. One tabu- 


lation shows a breakdown by tax group and 
the other a distribution of the inactive ac- 


counts by suspense category. Both tabula- 
tions provide data as of December 31, 1957, 
and as of December 31, 1956. 

During 1957 the dollar value of the in- 
ventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts was 
reduced from $1.620 billion at the end of 
1956 to 61.505 billion at the end of 1957. 
The amount of the income-tax inventory 
decreased by $149 million, but increases of 
$21 million and $13 million, respectively, oc- 
curred in the employment and other tax 
groups. The number of taxpayer delinquent 
accounts was reduced slightly from 1,560,685 
at the end of 1956 to 1,554,876 at the end 
of 1957. There was a reduction of 31,887 
accounts in the income-tax group, with re- 
spective increases of 20,505 and 5,573 in the 
employment and other groups. 

We believe that the new criminal penalty 
specified in Public Law 85-321, administra- 
tion of certain collected taxes, will be an 
effective deterrent to the future accumula- 
tion of delinquent taxes in the employment 
and excise tax areas. 

An additional table, which follows, con- 
tains a summary, as of December 31, 1957, 
and 1956, of the taxpayer delinquent ac- 
counts assigned to the field for collection. 
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The amount of active accounts on hand De- 
cember 31, 1957, $944 million, is higher than 
a year ago, while the amount of inactive or 
suspense accounts is lower. The number of 
active accounts increased from the end of 
1956 to the end of 1957, but a reduction 
was effected in the inventory of inactive ac- 
counts. 


Delinquent accounts assigned to field for 
collection 


Active | Inactive | Total 
Amount (thousands): 
Dee. 31, 1957 $1, 504, 709 
Dec. 31, 19506. 1, 619, 629 
Change from 
Dec. 31, 1956, 
1 —114, 920 
Number: 
Dec. 31, 1957. 1, 554, 876 
Dee, 31, 1086 1, 560, 
Change from 
Dee, 31, 1956, 
to 1957........ —5, 809 


As of December 31, 1957, there were only 
3,076 accounts, representing $2.8 million, 
which were of delinquent age but not as- 
signed to the field for collection. This re- 
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flects a substantial reduction from the 13,871 
accounts and $8.8 million unassigned a year 


The table below shows the reduction in 
the assigned inventory of delinquent ac- 
counts, the reduction in the inventory of 
accounts of delinquent age but unassigned, 
and the net result of combining the two 
categories. 


Delinquent accounts assigned and unassigned 


Unas- 
signed 


Assigned Total 


Amount (thousands): 


Dee. 31, 1957 $1, 504, 709 507, 499 
Dee, 31, 10560 1, 619, 629 628,440 
Change from 
Dee. 31, 1956 
to 1957........ —114, 920 —120, %47 
Number: 
Dee. 31, 1957.....- 1, 554, 876 3,076 1, 557, 952 
Dec. 31, 1950. 1. 560, 685 1, 574, 556 
Change from 
Dee. 31, 1956 
to 1957 —5, 809 —16, 604 
— qq, 
Very truly yours, 


O. GORDON DELK, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Inventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts by tax groups, December 1957 and 1956 


Income 


Region and district 


1957 
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Springfield. 
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Cincinnati. 
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Little Rock... 
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— 
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Amount 
(thousand dollars) 


Employment 


Number Amount (thou- 


sand dollars) 


90,981 | 33,845 | 31,469 | 19, 453 | 16, 
41, 247 | 18,842 | 17,818 | 15,398 | 15, 148 
157,808 | 64,000 | 49,376 | 52, 424 | 38, 642 
107, 594 | 26,082 | 25, 941 | 17,424 | 17, 132 
44,076 | 26,774 | 22, 438 14. 496 | 12, 618 
5, 637 | 98, 360 | 98, 203 | 85,056 | 84.301 
47,928 | 18,072 | 17,680 | 10, 527 | 10,050 
169, 388 | 40,922 | 48,104 | 42,158 | 45, 265 
144, 759 | 48. 872 | 44,215 | 43, 298 | 38, 502 
11,198 | 5,864 | 5,540 | 3,829 | 3,432 
3,643 | 3,826 | 3,658] 1/772] 1,880 
4.019 2938| 3311| ‘o48| 870 
19,367 | 4,922 | 4,336] 2,023 | 1,957 
1,776 | 1,634 | 1,321 | ` 684| 6586 
31,870 | 11, 447 | 10,203 | 8,519 | 6,562 
9,110 | 3,214 | 3,100 | 1,679 | 1,587 
sse | 1,185 | 1,138] 543] 543 
25,876 | 8828 | 9.477 | 8,597 | 9,632 
306] 510 4 2860 201 
7,900 5,158 4,070 4,317 3,202 
1.507 '718| 820 347 315 
4.502] 2.447 1.874 1.358 1, 
80, 313 | 35,678 | 24,597 | 32,698 | 20, 820 
53, 558 | 20,538 | 16,871 | 15,168 | 13,328 
10, 005 4, 529 „534 2, 551 2, 314 
4,902 | 3,255] 3,374 2.007 2171 
9,135 | 3,349 | 3,000] 1,980] 1,801 
35,344 | 7,431] 8219| 5,788 | 5,924 
8,399 | 1,625| 1,517] 878 845 
15,671 | 4,667 | 3,959] 3,386] 3,120 
9,604 | 2468 | 2,457 | 1/380] 1,343 
7,806 1, 574 1, 533 1,117 1,004 
20, 004 „ 988 4,118 2, 263 2, 420 
1,630 | 980 | 1,078 | 636 617 
2,364 | 2.878 1.957] 1, 102 1,062 
10,181 | 5,664 | 5283| 3,330 3.080 
16, 129 8, 225 6, 158 4,750 | 3,642 
1,777 | 1,200] 1,179| 480 453 
7,732 | 4300 | 4,097 | 2489| 2,214 
5,892 | 4,998 | 3,764 2239| 2 167 
7, 220 3,900 | 3,818 | 3,366] 3,368 
205 | 35,112 | 33, 24, 882 | 23, 624 
8,381 | 4,836 | 4,141 | 3,436 | 2.778 
127, 661 | 17,600 | 19, 669 | 18,495 | 21,087 
4, 022 4, 593 341 2,411 2,019 
160, 052 | 32, 259 | 33, 586 | 32,466 | 31, 514 


Amount (thou- 


Total 
— — — 


Number Amount (thou- 


sand dollars) sand dollars) 


1957 
(15) 


1956 
(16) 


111, 556 122.430 

51,812 | 58, 
267, 202 861 | 213,917 
147,568 | 114,272 | 132,612 

84,180 | 60,619 | 62. 
323, 393 | 456,666 | 515, 696 
66,399 | 60,044 | 62,187 
246,904 | 182,642 | 236,162 
208, 67 | 202,794 | 197,886 
25,328 | 24,713 | 18,972] 47,080 
15,986 | 16,780 | 18,889] 21.969 
13,339 | 13,202] 4,402 5,413 
17,898] 17,666 | 14,872] 22.222 
729| 5 371 2975| 2741 
36,770 | 36,962 | 30,272] 41, 546 
13,248 | 13,320 | 12,115] 11,457 
4,027} 3,582] 2032] 1,489 
36,239 | 36,337 | 30,255 | 36, 896 
1,936] 1,714 604 685 
23,188 | 21,783 | 14,572 | 11,445 
2556| 3.144 1,018] 1,048 
7,169 829 3, 331 6,041 
796 | 143,457 | 154,085 120, 971 
549 782 | 68,369 | 70,604 
403 | 14,936] 14,964] 13.455 
829 | 15,117] 9,442] 8526 
22,534 | 10,228 11,410 
39,521 | 86,871 | 42, 590 
12,340 | 9079| 9, 972 
20,007 21, 9903] 20, 574 
12,331 | 10,876 | 12,930 
8,357 6,800 | 5.032 
26,199 | 15,687 | 23,932 
6, 3,180 | 2, 471 
5,888 | 3,938 3,928 
19,534 | 14,386 | 15, 230 
793 22022 20,822 
4, 781 2 405 2.355 
15,298 | 10,182 11,536 
12,886 | 7,620 8,737 
14,296 | 12223 11,142 
105,604 | 125,382 120, 428 
20,172 | 12,860 | 12 309 
44,725 | 124,178 | 153, 697 
13,955 | 5,021 6. 443 
11, 110 124, 641 | 176,004 | 202, 676 


TA 
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Inventory of taxpayer delinquent accounts by tax groups, December 1957 and 1956—Continued 
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Delinquent taxes Continued 
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5, ; 
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4, 095, 000. 00) 853 
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<3 
2 
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a $4, 649, 780. 00 

3, 560, 853. 41 5 
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300, 678, 000. 00 47. 6/1, 554, 876/1, 504, 709, 000. 00 —7. 0 


3 Puerto Rico figures are included in international operations for 1956 and 1957. 


FEDERAL TAX ON GAMBLING 
ENTERPRISES 


- Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have received from Mr. Arthur J. Freund, 
a distinguished attorney and authority 
on criminal law, a letter in support of my 
bill to prohibit the deduction from Fed- 
eral income taxes of the expenses of il- 
legal gambling enterprises. Mr. Freund 
has sent me a copy of an article entitled 
“The Federal Taxing Power and Organ- 
ized Crime,” which appeared in the 
Washington University Law Quarterly, 
and was written by Russell Baker, a 
member of the Chicago bar. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Freund and the article by 
Mr. Baker be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. Lours, Mo., March 28, 1958. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am pleased to 
see that you have introduced a bill to require 
disallowance of legitimate expenses of il- 
legitimate enterprises on Federal income tax 
returns. As former chairman of the sec- 
tion of criminal law of the American Bar As- 
sociation and as a member of the American 
Bar Association Commission on Organized 
Crime, it was my conviction that such ex- 
penses should be disallowed. It was always 
obvious, however, that the more desirable 
avenue to attain such an objective was by 
direct Congressional legislation. 

The American Bar Association has taken 
no position on this subject and my views 
are wholly my own. I am enclosing & copy 
of an article on the subject by Russell Baker, 
Esq., of the Chicago bar. At the time the 
article was written in 1953, Mr. Baker was 
counsel for the Chicago Crime Commission. 


If I can serve you further, please advise 
me. I would appreciate it if you would send 
me a copy of S. 3535. 

Respectfully, 
ARTHUR J. FREUND, 
Attorney at Law. 


[From the Washington University Law 
Quarterly of April 1953] 


THE FEDERAL TAXING POWER AND ORGANIZED 
CRIME 


(By Russell Baker) 

The problem of organized crime presents 
one of the greatest threats to the stability of 
our manner of living and to our form of 
government. In a dictatorship, organized 
crime, along with all manner of wholesome 
individual and group activities, is ruthlessly 
suppressed. Can a free society such as ours 
protect itself from those of its members who 
consciously elect crime as a business and 
make a life outside the law and, at the same 
time, preserve the constitutional guaranties 
which we value and cherish? These are seri- 
ous questions. The answers must be supplied 
very largely by the bar and the judiciary. 
This paper is by no means a final attempt to 
answer them. The effort in producing it will 
be justified if it serves to emphasize resources 
within the law and the Constitution which 
could be useful in meeting the problem. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM AND POSSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS 

Law enforcement in terms of meeting the 
challenge of organized crime is often over- 
simplified by the claim that it is a local prob- 
lem. This statement is by no means reliable 
as & general proposition, even where related 
to individual crimes. It is fatally erroneous 
in the face of organized crime, which is a 
very large and powerful business having na- 
tional distribution and whose central motive 
is profit. The phenomenon of syndicate 
crime is a threat to all government, and the 
resources of government at all levels must 
be mobilized to meet it. The present power 
and affluence of the organized criminal is an 
indication of the degree to which the popular 


myth “law enforcement is a local problem” 
has been accepted 

Taking the constitution of the State of 
Illinois as more or less typical of the other 
State constitutions, we find that the Gover- 
nor is the chief law-enforcement officer, “who 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” * Where, as often happens in Ilii- 
nois, local law enforcement is paralyzed by 
the strangling grip of the syndicate applied 
to a whole community,’ the Governor is 
called upon by the constitution to act. He 
has the State police at his command and, of 
course, the militia if required. 

A very serious defect in our executive ma- 
chinery in Illinois is the fact that each one 
of the more than 100 State's attorneys op- 
erate independently and without any super- 
visory or coordinating authority over them, 
This haphazard result was not contemplated 
by your constitution. The attorney general 
has the same authority as pertained to that 
office at common law, and consequently he 
does have authority superior to the State’s 
attorney within each county and could, if he 
desired, effect the necessary supervision and 
coordination. This is particularly necessary 


See former Goy. Adlai Stevenson’s article 
entitled “Organized Crime and Law Enforce- 
ment: A Problem for the People,” 38 A. B. 
A. J. 26 (1952), in which Mr. Stevenson con- 
tends that law enforcement is a local prob- 
lem and should not be taken over or aided by 
the State or Federal Government unless and 
until local authorities have proved useless or 
ineffective. 

2 Illinois Constitution, art. V, sec. 6. 

* Headlines from Chicago papers: “Saloon 
Vice Grips Cal City Again,” Chicago Daily 
News, January 26, 1958; “Four Shot in Cal 
City Bar,” Chicago Daily News, November 22, 
1952; “Cal City Defies Vice Cleanup,” Chicago 
Herald-American, September 8, 1952; “Boozy, 
Sordid Cal City Still Oasis of Sin,” Chicago 
Daily News, August 25, 1952. 

* See the following Illinois cases for author- 
ity that the attorney general may, if he 
wishes, act against organized crime and su- 
pervise the State’s attorneys: People v. Bar- 
rett (382 Ill. 321, 46 N. E. 2d 951 (1943) ): 
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in the face of the complicated pattern of 
syndicate crime, which operates not on a 
county but on a statewide and national basis. 

It is a fair conclusion to draw that the re- 
sources of the State constitution have not 
been fully used and certainly not exhausted 
in the mobilization of weapons with which to 
fight organized crime. 

The Central Government, by virtue of the 
Federal Constitution, has assumed full con- 
trol of whole areas of our collective activi- 
ties, such as customs, coinage, interstate 
commerce, immigration and naturalization, 
and income tax. These delegations of au- 
thority certainly carry with them the duty 
of exercising the power granted for the well- 
being of all the people who live by the law. 
Therefore, when the income tax law is so 
written and administered as to create a re- 
curring crop of gangster millionaires, just 
cause for complaint exists. Crime as a 
business is one of the largest industries in 
this country today. Consequently, taxation 
of income produced by such business is a 
particularly sensitive point in the whole 
machinery of control and suppression. It is 
difficult to justify a scheme of income taxa- 
tion which taxes income from honest busi- 
ness at the same rate as gains taken in an 
illegal enterprise. Still more difficult is it 
to justify a system of income tax law which 
in the treatment of deductions and losses of 
an illegal business, grants preference to the 
latter over legitimate business. 

The ultimate objective of this paper is to 
demonstrate the legal basis for taxing illegal 
gains at a rate much higher than that 
applied to income from legal sources and to 
show as well that the current practice of 
allowing a deduction of losses and legiti- 
mate expenses of an illegal business is based 
on premises wholly untenable. 

THE REGULATORY ASPECT OF TAXATION 

The claim is made that the income tax 
law should have as its sole function the 
raising of reyenue for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that the Federal Government 
does not possess authority, under the Con- 
stitution, to regulate, control, or suppress 
rackets and organized crime pursued as a 
business, through income taxation. These 
claims lack constitutional support and are 
not justified by the history of taxation in 
this country and elsewhere. 

Taxes played a significant part in the 
founding of the Republic. Under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, the Central Govern- 
ment had no right to raise revenue by taxa- 
tion. It was forced to depend upon the sev- 
eral States for voluntary contributions, 
which were slow in arriving and often were 
never made. This, of course, was a very 
unworkable and unsatisfactory state of 
things, and no nation could operate under 
any such regimen. Consequently, the 
necessity of having in the Central Govern- 
ment the right to levy and collect taxes led 
directly to the adoption of the present Fed- 
eral Constitution and, therefore, to the 
permanent founding of our Nation. 

Taxation has always been associated with 
the raising of revenue by the State, and no 
doubt the raising of revenue will always re- 
main its chief function. That fact, how- 
ever, does not imply that taxation does not 
have, or that it should not have, other im- 
portant functions to perform in the modern 
state. 

No longer is it correct to think of taxa- 
tion in terms of production of revenue alone. 
We know that the whole theory and prac- 
tice of taxation has undergone a radical 
change in this country, and, indeed, 


Rowan v. Shawneetown (378 III. 289, 38 N. E. 
2d 2 (1941)); Saxby v. Sonnemann (318 Ill. 
600, 145 N. E. 526 (1925)); People v. Looney 
(314 III. 150, 145 N. E. 365 (1924) ); Fergus v. 
Russel (270 Ill. 304, 110 N. E. 130 (1915) ). 
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throughout the whole world, in the past 150 
years. During that time this country passed 
through several distinct phases of taxation: 

1. From 1789 to the Civil War, customs 
receipts were the principal source of reye- 
nue.“ 

2. During the Civil War, income and in- 
heritance taxes made their appearance.“ 

3. From 1868 until 1913, excise taxes on 
liquor and tobacco accounted for 90 percent 
of the revenue collected by our Govern- 
ment.“ During that same period, a second 
attempt at a graduated income tax was 
made.“ 

4. Beginning in 1913, a new and. as it 
turns out, the present era of Federal taxa- 
tion began. This new period is distinguished 
by the graduated income tax.’ 

Not only have the forms of taxation 
changed from one period to the next, but the 
theories which support those forms have 
varied as well. Both the form and the the- 
ory change as the economic and social bases 
of society change. Fiscal forms and pat- 
terns are always the outcome of these basic 
underlying but dynamic factors. 

As pointed out, customs duties, also known 
as tariffs, were once the principal source of 
reyenue of our Government. At the same 
time, the tariff was, and perhaps still is, an 
instrument of national political and eco- 
nomic policy. Certainly the tariff is an ex- 
ample of a tax measure which has serious 
regulatory consequences. Today its prime 
function is not the raising of revenue. It 
is highly regulatory in effect. It has a seri- 
ous influence in the cold war in that it pre- 
vents countries of the Free World from sell- 
ing in the United States market and may very 
well force them to trade with Russia and the 
Iron Curtain countries.” 

To what extent may the Federal taxing 
power be used in dealing with the problem 
of organized, commercial, syndicated crime? 
The question really is: How far may Congress 
go under the Constitution in the use of taxa- 
tion as an instrument of regulation and sup- 
pression of activities and enterprises that are 
dangerous and undesirable, judged by the 
ethical, moral, and legal standards of the 
community? 

All taxation has a regulatory effect, 
whether so intended or not, a fact easily 
illustrated in the provisions of the Federal 
tax laws presently in force. As a conse- 
quence of tax laws presently extant, the 
growth of some businesses is stifled. Out of 
tax motives, some enterprises are operated as 
sole proprietorships, others as partnerships 
rather than corporations. A business is 
organized and operated as a cooperative or as 
a trust rather than as a corporation because 
of a tax advantage enjoyed by the particular 
form selected. Financial papers frequently 
carry advertisements of the offer of sale of 
business with long loss records and accumu- 
lated deficits. A market for such companies 
exists solely because of the nature and effect 
of the tax law. Tax-free State and munici- 
pal securities with a low interest yield are 
purchased and held instead of stocks and 
bonds. The family partnership presents the 
phenomenon of infants as partners in busi- 
ness enterprises. These are but a few of the 
many examples of the effects of our tax laws 
and their regulatory effect on economic 
activity. 

The very first law which Congress passed 
was the Tariff Act of 1789. Duties were 


3 Surrey and Warren, Federal Income Taxa- 
tion 2 (Temp. ad., 1950). 

Id. at 3. 

Id. at 4. 

Id. at 5. 

Id. at 10. 

1 See the excellent article by Sumner 
Slichter, More Imports Needed, 191 Atlantic 
Monthly 37 (January 1953). 

u 1 Stat. 24 (1789). 
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imposed by that law for the raising of reve- 
nue. It was frankly stated in that legislation 
that it had for its purpose “the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures.” 12 

In 1866, an annual tax of 10 percent was 
imposed on State banknotes. The pur- 
pose of this tax was not to raise revenue but 
to give the notes of the newly established 
national bank a monopoly of bank-note cir- 
culation in the Nation, The law was up- 
held by the Supreme Court in Veazie Bank 
v. Fenno™ not only on the ground that Con- 
gress had authority to provide currency for 
the Nation and hence could prohibit all cir- 
culation except its own obligations but on 
the additional ground that it had the power 
to tax the State banknotes as property. This 
law has never been repealed. It has pro- 
duced no revenue. 

The dairy industry of this country was 
articulate in the pressure-group sense, as 
early as 1886, and in that year induced Con- 
gress to impose heavy license taxes on oleo- 
margarine manufacturers and dealers. A 
special tax of 15 cents a pound was imposed 
on imported oleomargarine* In 1902, the 
general rate of tax on oleomargarine was 
fixed at 10 cents a pound," while oleo free 
from artificial coloring was set at a quarter 
of a cent a pound. In 1902 the Supreme 
Court upheld this law in McCray v. United 
States” It was not until 1950 that this leg- 
islation was repealed.* 

The manufacture of white phosphorus 
matches causes an occupational disease in 
which the jaw of the victim is eaten away. 
After an unsuccessful effort by American 
manufacturers themselves to eliminate the 
use of white phosphorus matches, Congress 
imposed a tax of 2 cents per 100 matches. 
The law successfully eliminated white phos- 
phorus matches, which was its purpose. It 
produced no revenue. 

In 1914 an internal revenue tax of $300 
per pound was imposed on the manufactur- 
ers of opium for smoking purposes.” It was 
believed by the proponents of this law that 
the only way in which Congress could consti- 
tutionally stop the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs was by the imposition of a prohibitive 
tax. Later in that same year, a statute was 
passed which levied a stamp tax of 1 cent an 
ounce on narcotic drugs. It also provided 
for an occupational tax on dealers and a 
detailed set of regulations.“ These occupa- 
tional taxes were intended to be the consti- 
tutional basis for a regulatory system that 
might otherwise have been held unconstitu- 
tional. The Supreme Court, by a 5 to 4 
decision, upheld the act as constitutional. 
The majority opinion stated: “The act may - 
not be declared unconstitutional, because its 
effect may be to accomplish another purpose 
as well as the raising of revenue.“ The dis- 
senting opinion stated that the “statute was 
a mere attempt by Congress to exert a power 
not delegated” to it by the Constitution“ 

The Cotton Futures Act of 1914 imposed a 
tax of 2 cents a pound upon all sales of 


132 Id., sec. 1. 

133 14 Stat. 146 (1866), 18 U. S. C., sec. 250 
(1946). 

3 8 Wall. 533 (U.S. 1869). 

124 Stat. 209, 211 (1886), 26 U. S. C., sec. 
2308 (1946). 

1°32 Stat. 193, 194 (1902), 21 U. S. C., sec. 
25 (1946). 

* 195 U. S. 27 (1904). 

* 64 Stat. 20 (1950). 

1937 Stat. 81 (1912), 26 U. S. C., sec. 2651 
(1946). 

38 Stat. 277 (1914). 

™ 38 Stat. 785 (1914), 26 U. S. C., sec. 2550 
(1946). 

United States v. Doremus (249 U. S. 86 
(1919). 

Id., at 94. 

% Id., at 95. 
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cotton futures. Spot sales are exempt from 
the tax. This law has produced no revenue. 
It was, however, successful in forcing the use 
of the specified types of contract. This stat- 
ute was not challenged in the courts and is 
still operative. 

The National Firearms Act of June 6, 1934, 
imposed a $200 annual license tax on dealers 
in firearms.“ This law was upheld in Son- 
zinsky v. United States.“ It produces very 
little revenue. 

In 1937 Congress passed a law regulating 
the coal industry and imposed an excise tax 
of 19% percent of the sale price of coal at 
the mine, with the provision that this tax 
should not apply to any producer who had 
membership in the Bituminous Coal Code set 
up under the statute.* The Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of this act,“ 
despite its similarity to the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act of 1935, which was struck 
down This decision is no doubt the result 
of the broadening of the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 

Under the Social Security Act of 1935 an 
excise tax at the rate of 3 percent of the 
wages paid has been imposed, since Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, on employers of 8 or more em- 
ployees.™ A credit is allowed against this tax 
for amounts paid by the taxpayer into the 
unemployment funds set up under State law 
and approved by the Social Security Board. 
The total credit may not exceed 90 percent of 
the Federal tax. Thus 10 percent of the tax 
is imposed for revenue, while the remaining 
90 percent is intended to encourage States 
to adopt unemployment compensation sys- 
tems. The plan has been successful, and 
such systems have been set up in every State. 

We know, of course, that the wartime ex- 
cise taxes contained in the Revenue Act of 
1941 were enacted to discourage the pur- 
chase of taxed articles and thereby to en- 
courage the manufacturer to shift resources 
to the production of articles required for the 
defense program. The desirability of such 
excise taxes was pressed upon the Treasury 
Department by Mr. Leon Henderson, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply.“ 

It should be noted that the various fea- 
tures of the Federal income tax embody ob- 
vious regulatory objectives. The granting of 
exemption to certain businesses and non- 
profit organizations to encourage their activi- 
ties is one form. Special tax encouragement 
is given to religious, charitable, and educa- 
tional institutions.* The income of such 
organization is exempt. Contributions to 
them may be deducted from the giver’s in- 
come up to a maximum of 20 percent of the 
gross." In addition, the allowance of a per- 
centage depletion in oil, gas, and certain 
mining industries satisfies a regulatory ob- 
jective.“ A purpose is disclosed to stimulate 
exploration and development in the natural 
resources industries. 


æ 38 Stat. 693 (1914). 

3% 48 Stat. 1236 (1934). 

# 300 U. S. 506 (1937). 

50 Stat. 75 (1937), 26 (U. S. C., sec. 3520 
(1946) ). 

* Sunshine Anthracite Coal Co. v. Adkins 
(310 U. S. 381 (1940) ). 

æ% 49 Stat. 991 (1935). 

s Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238 
(1935) ). 

#49 Stat. 620 (1935), 42 U. S. C., sec. 301 
et seq. (1946). 

™55 Stat. 687 (1941), 26 U. S. C., sec. 12 
et seq. (1946). 

„ Biough, The Federal Taxing Power 414 
(1952). 

* Int. Rev. Code, sec. 101. 

% Ibid. 

7 66 Stat. 443 (1952). 

3 Int. Rev. Code, secs. 23 (m), 23 (n), 114 
(b). 
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The excise taxes on alcoholic liquors and 
on persons manufacturing and distributing 
them have regulatory aspects. The rates 
would not be as high as they are if discour- 
aging consumption of such beverages were 
not believed to be desirable. The taxation 
of this activity permits the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate the alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry.” Chapter 27 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code not only imposes taxes but pre- 
scribes as well accounting methods to be 
followed, the types of physical construction 
of distilleries, and an elaborate system of 
reporting sales of alcoholic beverages and 
distilled spirits. 

The foregoing is a rather extensive but by 
no means exhaustive list of Federal taxes 
every one of which has a very strong regula- 
tory purpose and effect. We see that the 
very first act of Congress after the adoption 
of the Constitution was the adoption of the 
tariff law, the regulatory characteristics of 
which certainly claim equal, if not greater, 
importance than its revenue raising func- 
tion. We see that, from 1789 down through 
the intervening years, tax laws, the regula- 
tory character of which cannot be denied, 
have been enacted by Congress and sustained 
by the Supreme Court. Therefore, is there 
any profit, as a practical matter, in further 
contention that the taxing power of Con- 
gress does not include at least the incidental 
right at the same time to regulate the ac- 
tivity taxed? 

Regulation by taxation is, as of now, a 
permanent and fixed feature of taxing prac- 
tice and philosophy. We should accept that 
fact and apply it to our purpose of taxing 
all of the profit out of crime. 

The legal question is really this: Does Con- 
gress have power under the Constitution to 
regulate an activity by taxation which it does 
not have power to control or regulate under 
some specific delegation of that instrument? 
The question is fully answered in United 
States v. Sanchez: ” 

“In enacting the Marihuana Tax Act, the 
Congress had two objectives: ‘First, the de- 
velopment of a plan of taxation which will 
raise revenue and at the same time render 
extremely difficult the acquisition of mari- 
huana by persons who desire it for illicit uses 
and, second, the development of an adequate 
means of publicizing dealings in marihuana 
in order to tax and control the traffic effec- 
tively.’ “ 

“First. It is beyond serious question that a 
tax does not cease to be valid merely be- 
cause it regulates, discourages, or even defi- 
nitely deters the activities taxed. The prin- 
ciple applies eyen though the revenue ob- 
tained is obviously negligible, or the revenue 
purpose of the tax may be secondary, Hamp- 
ton & Co. v. United States.“ Nor does a tax 
statute necessarily fall because it touches on 
activities which Congress might not other- 
wise regulate. As was pointed out in Mag- 
nano Co. v. Hamilton: 

From the beginning of our Government, 
the courts have sustained taxes although im- 
posed with the collateral intent of effecting 
ulterior ends which, considered apart, were 
beyond the constitutional power of the law- 
makers to realize by legislation directly ad- 
dressed to their accomplishment.’ “ 

“The principles are controlling here. The 
tax in question is a legitimate exercise of the 
taxing power despite its collateral regulatory 
purpose and effect.“ 


0 Blough, op. cit. supra, note 34, at 416. 

340 U. S. 42 (1950). 

S. Rept. No. 900, 75th Cong., Ist sess. 
3 (1937); H. Rept. No. 792, 75th Cong., ist 
sess. 2 (1937). 

« 276 U. S. 394 (1928). 

292 U. S. 40 (1934). 

Id. at 47. 

United States v. Sanchez (340 U. S. 42, 
43, 44 (1950)). 
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“We must conclude from the decisions 
that: 

“1. Co may regulate through taxa- 
tion, even though the revenue produced is 
negligible and the activity taxed is hampered 
or even destroyed. 

“2, Congress has power to do this even in 
those cases where it lacks constitutional 
power to regulate directly. 

“3. The constitutional limits to which Con- 
gress may go in the use of the income tax 
law as a means of taking the profit out of 
organized crime have not been approached. 
8 has a duty to use its power in this 


LIMITS ON THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO REGULATE 
THROUGH TAXATION 


The case of McCray v. United States,“ rep- 
resents the high-water mark of Congressional 
power, sanctioned by the Supreme Court, to 
regulate through taxation. Congress had no 
power to regulate or prohibit the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine under the commerce 
or any other clause of the Constitution. 
The tax which Congress imposed was so 
heavy that it seriously limited the business 
possibilities of the oleo manufacturers. This 
was the frank design of the statute. The 
measure, consequently, produced only a very 
small amount of revenue. Nevertheless, the 
Supreme Court upheld the law in a decision 
which has never been overruled. 

Congress has the power to classify tax- 
payers according to the activities from which 
the income results. The McCray case is such 
an example. It may also classify income as 
to origin or geographical source. Section 
109 and 454 (f)* are clear examples of such 
classifications. Income of eleemosynary cor- 
porations is treated differently from that of 
a business enterprise. This is a classification 
based on the use to which the taxpayer puts 
the income. 

Consequently, no objection could be raised 
to a classification of income on the basis of 
the legality or illegality of its source. No 
valid reason exists for not taxing illegal gains 
at much higher rates than honest income. 

In Barclay & Co. v. Edwards,“ the Supreme 
Court held that the “power of Congress in 
buying taxes is very wide, and where a classi- 
fication is made of taxpayers that is reason- 
able, and not merely arbitrary and capricious, 
the fifth amendment cannot apply.” In the 
earlier case of Evans v. Gore,“ the Court had 
noted that the taxing power of Congress 
could be applied “to every object within its 
range ‘in such measure as Congress may de- 
termine’ “ and “enables that body ‘to select 
one calling and omit another, to tax one 
class of property and to forbear to tax an- 
other,’”’*! and that the tax might be applied 
“in different ways to different objects so long 
as there is ‘geographical uniformity’ in the 
duties, imposts, and excises imposed.” 
There could, then, hardly be room for com- 
plaint of arbitrary or capricious action if 
Congress should decide to divide taxpayers 
into distinct categories on the basis of the 
legality or illegality of their activities and to 
apply one rate to legitimate income and an- 
other and much higher rate to illegal gains. 

It costs the Government much more in 
time and expense to collect a tax on income 
produced by an illegal business than it does 
to collect from honest enterprise. On that 
basis alone, a large differential in rates is 
absolutely necessary to defray the extra cost, 
The fact that the high rate of tax would 
put the organized criminal out of business 
is a matter of which no one, not even the 
criminal, can complain. He is simply seeing 


#195 U. S. 27 (1904). 

“Int. Rev. Code secs. 109, 454 (f). 
267 U.S, 442, 450 (1924). 

# 253 U. S. 245 (1920). 

"Id. at 256. 

5 Ibid. 

t: Ibid. 
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democracy at work at the necessary task of 
preserving itself from those who would de- 
stroy its basic foundations. 

There is an obvious inconsistency in the 
tacit condonement which the Federal Gov- 
ernment extends to the criminal when it 
taxes the income which he has taken from 
the community, often by force, but always 
in defiance of its laws, at the same rate as 
that which it applies to wholesome, honest 
income. The situation is even more gro- 
tesque when it is realized that the racketeer 
receives preferential treatment under the 
current application and enforcement of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 


PRESENT METHODS OF TREATING THE EXPENSES 
AND LOSSES OF ILLEGAL ENTERPRISES 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the Tax Court hold that “legitimate ex- 
penses” of an illegal business are deducti- 
bless They hold that items like rent, light, 
salaries, gasoline, depreciation, and similar 
items can be deducted by an illegal enter- 
prise as “the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business.“, 

This result is possible only on the basis 
of gross favoritism of the racketeers. A vast 
loophole has been created in the administra- 
tion of the income-tax law which could be 
closed immediately if the desire to do so were 
present at the administrative level in the 
enforcement machinery. The Commissioner 
and the Tax Court are simply not following 
the law in the treatment that they are af- 
fording expenses and losses of illegal enter- 
prises. 

The income-tax law as originally enacted 
in 1913 made no pretense of taxing illegal 
gains. It imposed a tax upon the gains and 
profits from any lawful business.” =% 

The Revenue Act of 1916 reenacted section 
166 of the previous act, verbatim, except that 
the word “lawful” was omitted, so that the 
tax was, by the 1916 act, imposed on inter- 
est, rents, dividends, securities, or the trans- 
action of any business carried on for gains 
or profits and income derived from any 
source whatsoever.” "e 

The sections of the various revenue acts 
which deal with deductions from gross in- 
come have varied very little through the 
years, so that what is said about the cur- 
rent law applies with equal force to the 
preceding years. 


% Comeaux v. Commissioner (10 T. C. 201, 
207 (1948)), affirmed in Cohen v. Commis- 
sioner (176 F. 2d (10th Cir. 1949)). 

( n Revenue Code, sec. 23 (a) (1) 
A). 

© 38 Stat. 167 (1913). 

89 Stat. 756 (1916). 

Int. Rev. Code sec. 23 (a) (1) (A): 

“Sec. 23. Deductions from gross income: 
In computing net income there shall be al- 
lowed as deductions: 

“(a) Expenses: (1) Trade or business ex- 
penses: (A) In general: All the ordinary and 
necessary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any trade or 
business, including a reasonable allowance 
for salaries or other compensation for per- 
sonal services actually rendered; traveling 
expenses (including the entire amount ex- 
pended for meals and lodging) while away 
from home in the pursuit of a trade or busi- 
ness; and rentals or other payments re- 
quired to be made as a condition to the con- 
tinued use or possession, for purposes of the 
trade or business, of property to which the 
taxpayer has not taken or is not taking title 
or in which he has no equity.” 

Section 23 (e) relates to losses and pro- 
vides as follows: 

“(e) Losses by Individuals: In the case of 
an individual, losses sustained d the 
taxable year and not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise 


From 1913 to 1925, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue refused to allow the ex- 
penses of an illegal business to be deducted 
from gross income. He also refused to allow 
losses suffered in an illegal business to be 
subtracted or deducted from gross income, 
regardless of whether the gross income was 
from an illegal or a legal activity. These 
opinions he clearly set forth in the bulletins 
which he issued during that period.“ 

In 1925, the Board of Tax Appeals was 
called upon to decide in James P. McKenna ™® 
whether a bookmaker in the State of Ken- 
tucky, where his activities were illegal, 
should be allowed to deduct from his gross 
receipts the amounts he paid out to winners. 
The bookmaker operated on a modified pari- 
mutuel system. He treated his bookmaking 
en bloc and deducted from his year’s receipts 
the payments made to winning bettors, as 
well as amounts returned to bettors in cases 
where bets were called off. 

The Commissioner disallowed the deduc- 
tions of the amounts paid to winners or re- 
turned to bettors and restored them to in- 
come. The Board stated the issue on the 
case to be “whether the winnings realized 
from gaming operations are taxable as in- 
come and if so, what portion of said winnings 
constitutes taxable income.” % 

The bookmaker contended that his win- 
nings on handbook operations should not be 
taxed at all because: (1) they did not con- 
stitute income within the view of the 16th 
amendment to the Constitution or within 
the Revenue Act of 1918; (2) under the laws 
of the State of Kentucky, such winnings were 
gifts and not income; and (3) even if con- 
strued to be income, they were not such 


“(1) If incurred in trade or business; or 

“(2) if incurred in any transaction entered 
into for profit though not connected with 
the trade or business.” 

I. T. 1983, III-17 Cum. Bull. 1514 (1924) 
stated that the expenses of an illegal busi- 
ness were not deductible: 

“The taxpayer accepts bets outside of li- 
censed racetracks and under the statutes 
of the State of Kentucky his business is 
illegal. 

“Held, the taxpayer is not entitled to 
clainr deductions on account of expenses in- 
curred in carrying on an illegal trade or 
business under section 214 (a) 1 of the acts 
and he should file returns of income for all 
years even though in some of them his 
losses and expenses exceed his winnings.” 

“The same opinion was expressed in I. T. 
2127, IV-1 Cum. Bull. 138 (1925): 

“Inasmuch as the operation of baseball 
pools is illegal in the State of Wisconsin, the 
amount paid out in prizes and the expenses 
of operating the pools are not allowable de- 
ductions as expenses incurred in carrying on 
a trade or business as contemplated by sec- 
tion 214 (a) 1 of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
and the taxpayer should file returns refiect- 
ing as his net income from the operation 
of the baseball pool the entire receipts there- 
from, without credit for any deductions.” 

With regard to losses of an illegal business, 
I. T. 1854, II-2 Cum, Bull. 125 (1923) was 
to the effect that “losses in an illegal trans- 
action are not deductible under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921.” Solicitor’s Memorandum 
2680, IIT-2 Cum. Bull. 110 (1924) was to the 
same effect: 

“Under article 141 of regulations 45, it is 
the rule of the Bureau that losses sustained 
in illegal transactions were not deductible 
in the determination of net income. This 
rule is also applied to the year 1917. It is 
necessary therefore * * to determine 
the status of losses incurred in betting on 
horse races to determine the legality of such 
transactions in the various States in which 
the taxpayer operated during the period in 
question.” 

1 B. T. A. 326 (1925). 

© Id. at 328. 
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until after the statutory period of limitations 
had tolled the loser's right to recover his 
losses. 

The bookmaker contended that his win- 
nings were gifts and not income. The Board’s 
opinion did not set out specifically what the 
contentions of the Commissioner were. It 
must be assumed, however, that his restora- 
tion to income of the amounts paid out to 
winners corresponded to the requirements of 
his published rulings to the effect that losses 
sustained in illegal transactions could not be 
deducted in determining net income." 

The holding in this case was that the win- 
nings of the bookmaker, less his losses, con- 
stituted taxable income. The basic fallacy 
of this position is apparent. The Board 
completely ignored the fact that the book- 
maker was engaged in an illegal and unlaw- 
ful enterprise. It treated him as though he 
were a legitimate merchant selling goods or 
services in wholesome commerce and allowed 
gross income to be determined by subtracting 
from gross receipts the cost of goods or serv- 
ices sold. The inescapable fact is that the 
bets paid did not represent expenses in- 
curred, since the winners had no legal right 
to enforce payment. This is true whether the 
gambler operated 1 hour, 1 day, or 1 year, and 
whether he made one bet or a thousand bets. 
These basic elements were ignored by the 
Board. 

The view was expressed by the Board that 
“[t]he income tax law is strictly a revenue 
measure enacted for the purpose of raising 
the necessary revenues for the Federal Goy- 
ernment.” That premise is unsound. It is 
based on a philosophy that corresponds to 
neither the facts nor the law. There are 
many provisions of the code whose p 
and effect go far beyond the raising of reve- 
nue. The depletion allowance available to 
the oil and other natural resources indus- 
tries @ can be added to the examples already 
mentioned to show that the Board’s basic 
concept of the income tax law as expressed 
in this opinion is completely out of harmony 
with reality. 

The Commissioner acquiesced in the Me- 
Kenna case and immediately revoked his prior 
rulings limiting deductibility of losses in 
illegal operations.“ His haste in this respect 
contrasts strangely with the persistence and 
tenacity with which he is known to pursue 
revenue where legitimate business is the 
quarry.” 

Three days after the McKenna case was 
decided by the Board of Tax Appeals, the 
opinion in Mitchell M. Frey e was filed. The 
decedent was a successful businessman. He 
indulged in betting and gaming as an inci- 
dent to his leisure hours, and these opera- 
tions extended generally throughout the year. 
During 1919, he won $900 and lost $26,105 
in betting on races, poker, and roulette. In 
1920 he won $26,588 and lost $64,996. These 


e See note 58 supra. 

James P. McKenna, 1 B. T. A. 326, 330 
(1925). 

See note 38 supra. 

“I. T. 2175, IV-1 Cum. Bull. 141 (1925). 

Commissioner v. East Coast Oil Co. (85 
F. 2d 322 (5th Cir. 1936)), cert, denied, 299 
U. S. 608 (1936), was decided in 1936, over- 
ruling G. C. M. 8594, IX-2 Cum. Bull. 354 
(1930). The Commissioner did not acquiesce 
until 1947 in G. C. M. 25131, 1947-2 Cum, 
Bull. 85. Dexter v. Commissioner (87 B. T. 
A. 1331 (1938)), aff'd, 99 F 2d 769 (ist Cir. 
1938), and Commissioner v. Nell (P-H 1942 TC 
Mem. Dec. i 42,586 (1942)), petition to re- 
view denied, 139 F. 2d 865 (4th Cir. 1944), 
were decided in 1938 and 1942, overruling 
rulings of the Commissioner. He is still try- 
ing to enforce his views with regard to sec- 
tion 131 of the Internal Revenue Code. See 
Brace v. Commissioner, P-H 1952 TC Mem. 
Dec. f 52,265 (1952). 

1 B. T. A. 338 (1925). 
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amounts were won or lost in illegal opera- 
tions, The estate claimed that the transac- 
tions were entered into for a profit. The 
amounts won were included as income and 
the losses claimed as a deduction from total 
imcome. The Commissioner argued that each 
venture was a separate item, that those in 
which winnings were made stood apart from 
those in which money was lost, and that to- 
tal winnings had to be returned and taxed, 
while totals of the losses could not be de- 
ducted. 

The opinion in this case recognized the 
voluntary nature of the payment of gambling 
losses and concluded that such losses were 
not “incurred” within the meaning of section 
214 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918.“ The 
Board held also that the word “transaction” 
as used in the statute meant a legal trans- 
action. On the basis of the decision in the 
McKenna case, however, the Board held that 
the decedent’s tax liability should be com- 
puted on a yearly basis and if, as was the fact 
in this case, his losses exceeded his gains, he 
would in reality have had no gain, hence no 
income, from gaming. 

This refusal by the Board to test each 
expenditure separately as to its deductibility 
in arriving at net taxable income constituted 
a clear departure from the law as announced 
in the same opinion. It represents as well 
gross favoritism of illegal business over hon- 
est enterprise. If an expenditure is not 
deductible because it is not incurred in a 
legal transaction, there is no reason to per- 
mit its deduction in an illegal activity. The 
fact that the taxpayer won some money in 
an illegal transaction during the year means 
simply that he had taxable income. Money 
lost in illegal gambling is not made deduct- 
ible as incurred simply because more was 
lost than was won. The case was wrongly 
decided. It should have been appealed, In- 
stead it was acquiesced in. 

These two cases, McKenna and Frey, con- 
stitute the opening wedge through the 
operation of which a glaring loophole has 
been worked for the benefit of syndicate 
gamblers and racketeers. 

Within a few days after the opinions in 
the McKenna and Frey cases, the Commis- 
sioner issued a bulletin incorporating the 
holdings in those cases.“ 


© Ibid. 

. T. 2175, IV-1 Cum. Bull. 141 (1925) 
provides as follows: 

“In the appeal of James P. McKenna (de- 
cision No. 127, docket No. 121, 1 B. T. A. 
326), acquiesced in by the Commissioner, 
the Board of Tax Appeals held that the net 
gains of the taxpayer arising out of his ille- 
gal business of operating a handbook consti- 
tuted taxable income under the Revenue 
Act of 1918, but that the gross income of the 
taxpayer derived from such bookmaking 
operations should be determined by apply- 
ing against the total receipts therefrom the 
sum of the amounts paid to bettors on his 
handbook plus amounts returned to bettors 
by reason of scratches, called-off bets, and 
lay-off bets. S 

“In the appeal of Mitchell M. Frey, et al., 
executors Wiliam B. Scaife Estate (decision 
No. 128, docket No, 391, 1 B. T. A. 338), ac- 
quiesced in by the Commissioner, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held that losses sustained in 
illegal gambling operations are not deduct- 
ible under section 214 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. The Board held, however, that 
the taxpayer was entitled to offset his gains 
from illegal transactions against his losses 
from such transactions and, therefore, the 
amounts won by the taxpayer during the 
years in question, being less than the losses 
sustained by him, did not constitute taxable 
income. 

“In view of these decisions, I. T. 1983 (C. B. 
III-1. 124) and I. T. 2127 (see p. 138) are 
modified to conform thereto.” 
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THE LEGAL POSITION OF EXPENSES AND LOSSES 
OF AN ILLEGAL BUSINESS UNDER THE INTER- 
NAL REVENUE CODE 


There are at least 3 good, sound, un- 
assailable reasons why expenses and losses of 
an illegal enterprise are not deductible: (1) 
an expense or a loss is not incurred under 
section 23 of the code unless it represents 
a legally fixed and binding obligation; (2) 
the words “trade or business,” as used in 
section 23 of the code, mean a legal trade 
or business; and (3) expenses and losses of 
an illegal enterprise are not deductible 
where, to allow their deduction, would frus- 
trate sharply defined policy. 

1. An expense or a loss is not incurred un- 
der section 23 of the code unless it repre- 
sents a legally fixed and binding obligation. 

Voluntary disbursements, such as gratul- 
ties, debts of honor, moral obligations 
cannot be deducted as losses by a legitimate 
business. The word “incurred” means that 
& legal obligation had become firmly fixed 
before the disbursement was made. Abun- 
dant case law, including the cases of Lucas 
v. Oz Fibre Brush Co.,“ and Bauer Bros. v. 
Commissioner,” establishes this interpreta- 
tion of the word “incurred” as used in sec- 
tion 23 of the code. All of the cases, it is 
admitted, deal with legitimate business. If 
a legitimate business, in order to deduct an 
expense or & loss, is held to the rule that 
the sum sought to be deducted must repre- 
sent a legal obligation, does it not produce 
a grotesque result to say that if the enter- 
prise is illegal, if it is a racket, then dis- 
bursements which do not represent legal and 
binding obligations may be deducted as ex- 
penses and losses? 

Applying the principle of law of the Bauer 
and Lucas cases to the subject matter be- 
fore us, it seems very evident that where the 
owner of real estate leases it to a gang- 
ster or to a vice, narcotics, or gambling 
syndicate, and the property is used for il- 
legal purposes, the lease is not enforcible 
and the landlord cannot collect the rent. 
The landlord is under a duty to see that his 
property is not used for illegal purposes. 
He is presumed in law to know what uses 
are being made of his premises The pay- 
ment of the rent by the operator of such 
an establishment is purely voluntary.“ The 
rent is not an enforcible obligation and 
should not, therefore, be permitted as a de- 
ductible expense. 


281 U. S. 115 (1930). 

46 F. 2d 874, 875 (6th Cir. 1931): 

“Our first concern is with the sense in 
which the term ‘incurred’ is used in section 
234. It seems not to be disputed here that 
expenses are incurred only when there is an 
agreement or a legal obligation to pay them. 
+ + + Indeed, that seems to be the view taken 
of the very language of this section by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Lucas, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. Ox 
Fibre Brush Co. (281 U. S. 115). 

“It will therefore be observed that, whether 
the term ‘incurred’ as used in the Revenue 
Act of 1918 is used in a technical legal sense 
or in an economic or bookkeeping sense, the 
expenses are not incurred unless there has 
arisen a legal obligation to pay them, and 
they do not accrue within a given taxable 
year unless all the events which fix the 
amount and determine the liability of the 
taxpayer to pay occur within that year.” 

n People v. Brickey (332 Ill. App. 370, 75 
N. E. 2d 534 (1947)); People v. Viskniskki 
(155 Ill. App. 292 (1910)); People v. Leach 
(143 Ul. App. 442 (1908)); People v. Brewer 
(142 III. App. 610 (1908) ). 

* Harris v. McDonald (194 Ill. 75, 62 N. E. 
310 (1901)); Heidenreich v. Raggio (88 II. 
App. 521 (1899); McDonald v. Tree (69 III. 
App. 134 (1897)). See also Ill. Rev. Stat. c. 
38, sec. 333 (1951). 
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The salaries which a racketeeer pays to his 
assistants arise through a void employment 
contract. If such an employee sues the 
gangster for his wages for helping him (the 
gangster) commit a murder, an extortion, a 
rape, it is perfectly obvious that nothing can 
be collected on such a contract. It is equally 
true that the cashiers, the shills, the steer- 
ers, the chauffeurs, the waitresses, the bar- 
tenders, employed in the gambling joint can- 
not enforce those wage contracts, and the 
payment of their salaries for the purposes 
of section 23 is purely voluntary.“ The 
duties thus performed represent integral 
parts of the illegal venture. They are not 
“just a little bit illegal”; they are entirely 
illegal. This view is well expressed in Sil- 
pode v. Commissioner,“ where the Board 
said: 

“Petitioner’s gambling operations were il- 
legal and the amounts he expended for fees 
and salaries were expenditures made to ob- 
tain occupancy and services which were il- 
legal. Petitioner contends that the gambling 
activities were not ‘illegal’ because they 
were not ‘criminally punishable,’ or that they 
were ‘illegal’ only in the sense that they were 
‘ultra vires.’ The argument is without merit 
and is confused in many respects. It is 
wholly immaterial here that the statutory 
offense involved in malum prohibitum rather 
than malum in se. Petitioner’s argument in 
essence is that his gambling operations were 
only ‘a little bit’ illegal because the penalty 
of forfeiture of a bet received if a civil action 
is brought to recover the bet is only a slight 
penalty. The only merit of the argument is 
its humor. We must proceed here with rec- 
ognition that without any doubt betting, re- 
ceiving, and recording bets, letting a booth 
be used for the same, and assisting anyone 
in doing the same, all were illegal under 
New York statutes.” 13 

In the Silberman case the operating ex- 
penses were those of a racetrack gambler. 
He rented booths at various tracks. He em- 
ployed persons to register bets and to 
assist him. He paid salaries for their sery- 
ices. These items aggregated $12,633 for the 
taxable year. Silberman claimed he was en- 
titled to deduct the items as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses or as losses un- 
der section 23. Under State law it was ille- 
gal to rent a booth to be used for receiving 
or recording bets, and it was also illegal to 
assist in receiving or recording bets. The 
lease was unenforcible, as were the em- 
ployment contracts. 

The considerations which require expenses 
of an illegal enterprise to be unavailable as 
a deduction would also make illegal gambling 
unavailable as deductions, except for the dis- 
tortion created by the case of Humphrey v. 
Commissioner,” to be noted hereafter. 

The foregoing view is supported by the 
holding in Wagner v. Commissioner.” Tax- 
payer in that case invested $15,000 in a small 
loan business in violation of the laws of 
Michigan. The district attorney raided his 
office, tore the place apart, and confiscated 
the records. The total investment was lost. 
In denying a deduction as either a loss or an 
expense, the board took the view that the 
enterprise was illegal and that neither a loss 
deduction nor an expense deduction can be 
had if they are incurred or sustained in the 
commission of acts forbidden by statute or 
in the omission of acts made mandatory hy 
statute, subjecting those guilty to either a 
fine or imprisonment or both. The reasoning 


} Ill, Rev. Stat. c. 38, sec. 325 (1951), makes 
it a crime to rent places for gambling pur- 
poses. Also see Ill. Rev. Stat. v. 38, sec. 329 
(1951), making all contracts based on gam- 
bling void. 

444 B. T. A. 600 (1941). 

"s Id. at 603. 

% 162 F. 2d 853 (5th Cir. 1947). 

7 30 B. T. A. 1099 (1934). 
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which leads to such a result as to an expense 
applies with equal force to a loss.“ 

2. The words “trade or business,” as used 
in section 23 of the code, mean a legal trade 
or business. 

The case of Humphreys v. Commissioner * 
(not to be confused with Humphrey v. Com- 
missioner) illustrates this principle of statu- 
tory construction, The court stated that 
Humphreys’ profession was regarded as that 
of a gangster and a racketeer. He claimed 
as deductible expense the cost of the gasoline 
for the automobile used in transportation 
about the city of Chicago to and from his 
illegal business. Another item was for garage 
storage, service, and depreciation. The case 
reached the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Seventh Circuit. The Board of Tax Appeals, 
as well as the circuit court, found that 
Humphreys was not engaged in any “busi- 
ness” within the meaning of the statute, 
because his activities were illegal. He was 
not engaged in any legal business. On a 
parity of reasoning, it follows that a gam- 
bling, narcotics, or vice joint is not a “busi- 
ness,” with the consequent result that oper- 
ating expenses are not deductible. 

Humphreys’ activities which produced his 
income were illegal and illegitimate. So are 
the activities of the proprietor of a house of 
prostitution. So are the activities of the 
proprietor of a gambling house or a horse 
parlor, or those of the owner or operator of 
slot machines, in all except one or two of our 
States. 

It is a crime in Illinois, and in most other 
States, to employ a man to work in a gaming 
house.“ It is a crime to lease property for 
that purpose” In the face of the Hum- 
phreys decision, how can it be claimed that 
the expenses and losses of such businesses 
are deductible under section 23? The ex- 
penses for light, heat, and salaries are items 
which are integral parts of the legal enter- 
prise. There are no such things in law as 


In the Wagner case, supra, note 78, the 
court said: 

“The petitioner engaged in a business pro- 
hibited by the ‘Small Loans Act’ of Michi- 
gan. He made loans under contracts which 
he knew or should have known were void and 
unenforceable under such act. In our opin- 
ion the instant proceeding is governed by the 
principle enunciated in the above cited cases 
and is a loss arising from the operation of a 
business prohibited by State statutes, sub- 
jecting those violating them, upon convic- 
tion, to fine or imprisonment, or both, and 
is not deductible under section 214 (a) (4) 
and (5) of the Revenue Act of 1926.” Id. at 
1106, 1107. 

125 F. 2d 340 (7th Cir, 1942): 

“The further controlling facts adduced at 
the hearing before the Board showed that 
during the tax years in question the peti- 
tioner was not engaged in any legitimate 
busines, He was regarded as a gangster and 
racketeer.” Id. at 341. 

“The final point raised concerns the disal- 
lowance of $2,526 as a business expense, made 
up as follows: $500 for gasoline and oil; $451 
for garage and service; and $1,575 on account 
of depreciation on an automobile, Expenses 
of this nature are deductible only if they are 
incurred in carrying on any trade or busi- 
ness’ sec. 23 (a) * * *. The Board sus- 
tained the action of the respondent in disal- 
lowing these deductions on the ground that 
the petitioner was not engaged in any busi- 
ness within the meaning of the statute. We 
agree and in view of what we have already 
said in this opinion relative to petitioner's 
activities, it will not be necessary to discuss 
the matted further.” Id. at 343. 

*” Humphreys v. Commissioner (42 B. T. A. 
857 (1940) ). 

III. Rev. Stat. c. 38. sec. 325 (1951). 

= Ibid, 
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legitimate expenses of an illegitimate busi- 
ness. 


The words “trade or business” in section 23 
can only mean legal trade or business, A 
strong authority for this proposition and 
the principle involved is Walsch v. Call, 
which had to do with the interpretation of 
an exemption statute which exempted from 
execution the goods of a person used in his 
trade or business, The plaintiff was operat- 
ing a saloon and selling liquor illegally. An 
execution was levied on the liquor, and the 
owner claimed the benefit of the statute, 
The court stated: 

[Wie are of the opinion, and so hold, 
that the term “trade or business,” as used in 
the statute * * * must be construed to 
mean some lawful trade or business, and 
that no person who is engaged in any busi- 
ness which is prohibited by law, is entitled 
to any exemption of his tools, implements 
or stock in trade used and kept for the 
purpose of carrying on the same, unless 
such property be exempted by some pro- 
vision of law other than the statute under 
consideration.” “ 

The widening breach of the loophole is 
observed in the opinion of the tax court in 
Ellery v. Commissioner In that case, the 
taxpayer, a big-scale slot machine operator, 
had been convicted for fraud under the 
income tax law and was about to leave town 
to serve his sentence. To preserve better 
his illegal business, he formed a partnership 
with his wife and left her in charge. The 
case holds that under Ohio law a partner- 
ship may be formed for a legal purpose 
only. Therefore, no partnership resulted. 
All of the income was charged to the hus- 
band. 

It further appears from this opinion that 
Ellery operated slot machines illegally. He 
claimed a deduction of $500 allegedly spent 
to defray the cost of a banquet to entertain 
his best customers, but he failed to prove 
the amount spent. It was disallowed on 
that ground. Nevertheless, the opinion con- 
tains unnecessary, as well as wholly inac- 
curate, reference to the case of Commissioner 
v. Heininger,™ to be discussed presently, and 
says that that case casts doubt on the hold- 
ing of the Board of Tax Appeals in the 
Silberman case. The Heininger case involved 
& lawful business. Neither the Silberman 
nor the Ellery cases related to a lawful en- 
terprise. There is nothing in the Heininger 
case that has any bearing on a case where 
the items sought to be deducted relate to 
expenses or losses of an illegal business. The 
language in the Ellery case was not only 
gratuitous but grossly erroneous. 

The Tax Court in Stralia v. Commissioner u 
was concerned with expenses of a gambling 
ship which was anchored within the head- 
lands of the Santa Monica, Calif., harbor, 
The courts had held that the ship was within 
the jurisdiction of the State of California 
and that its operation was illegal. Certain 
expenses for which deduction was claimed 
consisted of fines, penalties, attorneys’ fees 
spent in defense of criminal charges and 
lobbying. These were denied deduction: 

(1) The allowance of the deductions here 
claimed would be in our opinion “to frustrate 
sharply defined * * * policies” of the State 
of California proscribing gambling opera- 
tions. The expenditures here in issue (i. e., 
fines, penalties, attorneys’ fees, etc.) were 
not made in the actual production of in- 
come; deduction of expenses of that char- 
acter (1. e., expenses related to the actual 
production of income) has been allowed. 
The expenditures here were made to per- 


32 Wis. 159 (1873). 
„Id. at 161, 162. 

"4 T. C. 407 (1944). 
™ 320 U.S. 467 (1943). 
* 9 T. C. 801 (1947). 
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petuate or to assure the continuance of an 
illegal business, and their deduction, in our 
opinion, would be contrary to public policy 
and not within the meaning, purpose, and 
intent of the statute.” 

The Stralla case is long and involved on its 
facts, and it is not exactly simple to under- 
stand the language of the court as quoted 
above in terms of the precise issues. It ap- 
pears, however, that the operators of the 
gambling ship in their tax returns deducted 
from gross income expenses such as salaries, 
repairs, light, and power. The Commissioner 
had allowed the deduction. They were not, 
therefore, at issue in the case. Consequently, 
the court in saying that “deductions of ex- 
penses of that character has been allowed” sè 
was simply referring to what had already 
happened in the case and was not attempting 
to say that there was any judicial or statu- 
tory authority to justify such treatment. 
This point is important in view of what hap- 
pened in Comeauæ v. Commissioner,” to be 
noticed presently. 

There is, of course, no basis in law, com- 
monsense, or reason, for saying that money 
spent for salaries, rent, light, heat, are not 
“expenditures * * * made to perpetuate or 
to assure the continuance of an illegal busi- 
ness,” “ for without these disbursements, the 
illegal business could not be perpetuated for 
& single day. Nor is there any basis for the 
view that the money spent in the payment of 
a fine, or for attorneys’ fees in defending a 
criminal charge brought against a gambling 
operator, is not an expenditure “made in the 
actual production of income.“ a With the 
operator in jail, income would dry up quickly. 
There is no validity in the fine distinctions 
drawn by the court in this case in support of 
the deductibility of salaries and like expenses. 
It is significance as well that no authority is 
cited in support of the position taken by the 
Commissioner and the gratuitous statement 
of the court in describing said position. 

In Comeau v. Commissioner u for the first 
time the Tax Court used the language, “legiti- 
mate expenses of an illegitimate business,” 
and cited the Stralla case as authority for 
their being allowable as deductible expenses, 
Of course, the Stralla case is no authority for 
that proposition at all. It could not be by 
reason of the simple fact that that issue was 
not before the court. Neverthless, the Tax 
Court in the Comeaux case said: 

“The second issue relates to the deduction 
of salaries and miscellaneous expenses, the 
‘legitimate expenses of an illegitimate busi- 
ness.“ The amount of such items is not in 
dispute. These expenses were incurred in 
earning the income reported by petitioner or 
attributed to him by ndent. In 
Anthony Cornero Stralla (9 T. C. 801), at 821, 
this court recognized that such expenses are 
deductible, in contradistinction to those ex- 
penses which are not deductible because con- 
trary to public policy. We said: ‘The ex- 
penditures here in issue were not made in 
the actual production of the income; deduc- 
tion of expenses of that character has been 
allowed.“ % 

The Comeaux case reached the Circuit 
Court of Appeais, and there it appears that 
the Commissioner “agreed that * * * legiti- 
mate expenses incurred in an illegitimate 
business are deductible.” The claim is jus- 
tified that the Commissioner has been soft 
with the gamblers and racketeers, He has 


Id. at 821. 

» Ibid. 

* 10 T. C. 201 (1948). 

u Stralla v. Commissioner (9 T. C. 801, 821 
(1947) ). 

* Ibid, 

* 10 T. C. 201 (1948). 

“Td. at 207 

= Comeauxr v. Commissioner (176 F. 2d 394, 
400 (10th Cir. 1949) ). 
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no authority whatsoever for agreeing to al- 
low and allowing the so-called legitimate 
expenses of illegal businesses. All expenses 
related to a gambling joint are incurred in 
carrying on an illegal business and are an 
integral part of the same. 

In the Comeaux case, the statement was 
made that “[T]he income tax law is not a 
tax on gross income, even if the income be 
earned in an illegal business.“ Issue must 
be taken with that statement. The question 
of whether the Internal Revenue Code op- 
erates In a given case as a tax on gross income 
depends upon whether the taxpayer has any 
legal deductions or exemptions as defined 
in the law. If the claimed deductions can- 
not bə brought within the legal limits of 
the law, it is purely incidental that the tax 
rate applies to gross receipts.” 

It is plainly evident that no case authority 
exists in support of the present practice of 
allowing a deduction of the expenses of op- 
erating a business which is condemned by 
statute as illegal. 

As to the deduction of gambling losses, a 
statutory development must be noted. It 
has been pointed out that the case law does 
not justify the deduction of gambling losses 
from gross income where, by State law, 
gaming is illegal. It has always been the 
case, however, that where the taxpayer en- 
gaged in gaming in a State where that occu- 
pation was legal, his losses in respect to that 
activity were treated exactly as were losses 
suffered in any other legal business.“ 

The Treasury was not quite satisfied with 
this state of affairs and in 1942 proposed to 
Congress an amendment to section 23 which 
assumes the present form of section 23 (h) 
The Treasury desired by the proposed amend- 
ment to limit the deduction of legal gam- 
bling losses to the amount of legal gambling 
winnings. The intention was to prevent a 
resident of Illinois, for example, who might 
go to Monte Carlo or Reno and who might 
(and usually did) lose sizable sums, from 
deducting said losses from his gross income 
produced by his regular legal occupation. 
This intention is clearly shown in the state- 

ment made by Professor Magill on behalf of 
the Treasury favoring the amendment. 


% Comeaux v. Commissioner (10 T. C. 201, 
207 (1948)). 

" Kjar v. Commissioner (P-H 1941 B. T. A. 
Mem. Dec., par. 41,446 (1951)) at p. 978: 

“But while we are required to compute 
gross income in the same manner whether 
the taxpayer’s business be legal or illegal, 
we do not allow the same deductions in 
computing taxable net income. As we have 
already indicated, supra, this is because of 
well founded policy reasons aimed toward 
giving rewards (deductions, in this case) to 
only those who conduct their everyday lives 
and business within the confines of the law. 
Accordingly we disallow any deductions for 
amounts paid for storage of liquor or for 
loading.” 

Beaumont v. Commissioner (25 B. T. A. 
474 (1932)). 

„Internal Revenue Code, sec. 23 (h): 
“Wagering Losses. Losses from wagering 
transactions shall be allowed only to the ex- 
tent of the gains from such transactions.” 

3% Hearings before the Committee on Fi- 
mance on H. R. 7835, 73d Cong., 2d sess. 32-83 
(1934), where Dr. Magill testified as follows: 

“Dr, Maerz. The next paragraph (g), is a 
new provision which is self-explanatory, that 
losses from wagering transactions are to be 
allowed only to the extent of gains from 
such transactions, 

* . . * * 
“The CHARMAN. Explain that paragraph. 
“Dr, MAGILL. The line which the Treasury 

draws is, I believe, whether or not the par- 
ticular gambling transaction was legal in the 
State in which it occurred; and they have 
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In spite of the unmistakable purpose of 
section 23 (h) as shown by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee report, the gamblers re- 
ceived a big assist from the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the case of Humphrey v. Com- 
missioner.“ The court there held that sec- 
tion 23 (h) applied to all gambling losses, 
whether carried on legally or not and 
whether carried on for a profit or not. There 
is a strong dissenting opinion. In view of 
the unmistakable Congressional purpose in 
enacting section 23 (h), the case was 
wrongly decided. Congress should by all 
means make a further amendment to 23 (h) 
for the purpose of removing the distortion 
resulting from the Humphrey opinion. 

3. Expenses and losses of an illegal enter- 
prise are not deductible where to allow their 
deduction would frustrate sharply defined 
publie policy. 

This premise is the strongest of the three 
and is the most compelling in denying the 
deductibility of any expense of an illegal 
enterprise or any of its losses. 

Our point of departure should be a đefini- 
tion of the term “public policy.” What is 
it? The term “public policy” has been sub- 
ject to a multitude of definitions. For our 
purposes here let us resort to the limited 
rule which is as follows: 

* * * The public policy of a state or a 
nation must be determined by its constitu- 
tion, laws, and judicial decisions; not by the 
varying opinions of laymen, lawyers, or 
judges as to the demands of the interests 
of the public.” 

Reference to the statutes of Illinois dis- 
closes that it is made a crime to rent or 
occupy a room or enclosure for the purpose 
of commercial gambling ™ or prostitution 1% 
or to possess or use any device for the purpose 
of recording or registering bets or wagers.’ 
It is illegal for any person to register or record 
bets or wagers whether he does it on his own 
account or as agent for another. These 
various components of an legal enterprise 
are all integral parts of the illegal venture. 

Practically every phase of gambling activ- 
ity, if it is practiced on a commercial basis, 
is condemned by the laws of the State of 
Illinois and most other States. It is safe to 
say that the public policy in that respect is 
sharply defined, even within the terms of the 
limited rule. 

To advance our thesis a little further, 
under this point, reference must be made to 
the Heininger * case. Heininger was a Chi- 
cago dentist who used the United States mails 
in the conduct of his business. He made false 
teeth for people without ever having seen 
them. He advertised extensively. Some of 
his representations concerning his goods were 
found by the Postmaster General to be fraud- 
ulent. It is important to notice at the outset 


gone into a good deal of dissertation as to 
whether it is legal gambling. 
— * * - . 

“Senator REED. Also, haven't they dis- 
cussed the question of whether that is the 
taxpayer's regular business? 

“Dr. Man. You wouldn't need to in this 
connection, because he could get the deduc- 
tion as a loss if the transaction was entered 
into for a profit, in the event that the trans- 
action was legal” 

This quotation also appears in Humphrey 
v. Commissioner (162 F. 2d 853, 855 n. 1 
(5th Cir. 1947) ). 

10 162 F. 2d 853 (5th Cir. 1947). 

{w2 Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. Chicago M. & 
St. P. Ry. (70 Fed. 201, 202 (8th Cir. 1895)), 
aff'd, 175 U. S. 91 (1899). 

13 III. Rev. Stat., ch. 38, sec. 325 (1951). 

w Id., sec. 162. 

1% Id., secs. 341, 342, 343. 

1 Id., secs, 336, 338, 

11 Commissioner v. Heininger (320 U. 8. 
467 (1943)). 
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that Heininger was in a lawful business. He 
Was engaged in a legitimate profession, recog- 
nized by the State from whom he held a 
license to practice, 

Pursuant to sections 259 and 732 of title 39 
of the United States Code, hearings were held 
before the Solicitor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which hearings resulted in a fraud 
order being issued against Heininger denying 
him the use of the mails, Heininger fought 
the fraud order all the way up to the 
Supreme Court and lost. On his income tax 
return he claimed legal expenses incurred 
in defending himself against the fraud order, 
in the amount of $36,600, as deductible under 
section 23 (a) (1) (A). The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue disallowed the item be- 
cause allowance would frustrate the sharply 
defined policies of the above-mentioned code 
sections, which authorized the Postmaster 
General to issue fraud orders. 

The Supreme Court upheld Heininger say- 
ing: 

“The single policy of these sections is to 
protect the public from fraudulent practices 
committed through the use of the mails. It 
is not their policy to impose personal punish- 
ment on violators; such punishment is pro- 
vided by separate statute, and can be im- 
posed only in a judicial proceeding in which 
the accused has the benefit of constitutional 
and statutory safeguards appropriate to trial 
for a crime. Nor is it their policy to deter 
persons accused of yiolating their terms from 
employing counsel to assist in presenting a 
bona fide defense to a proposed fraud order. 
It follows that to allow the deduction of 
respondent’s litigation expenses would not 
frustrate the policy of these statutes; and to 
deny the deduction would attach a serious 
punitive consequence to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's finding which Congress has not ex- 
pressly or impliedly indicated should result 
from such a finding. We hold, therefore, 
that the Board of Tax Appeals was not re- 
quired to regard the administrative finding 
of guilt under title 39, United States Code, 
sections 259 and 732, as a rigid criterion of 
the deductibility of respondent's litigation 
expenses,” 10s 

It appears from the reasoning exhibited in 
this opinion that if Heininger had been 
charged with the crime of using the mails to 
defraud and had been convicted, his legal 
expense would not have been deductible be- 
cause to have permitted deductibility would 
have frustrated the sharply defined public 
policy of the mail fraud sections of the law. 

Applying this reasoning to the illegal busi- 
nesses of gambling, prostitution, extortion, 
and racketeering in general, we can say that 
any expense arising out of an activity which 
is prohibited and punished by law must be 
denied deductibility, because it frustrates 
the public policy which is sharply defined by 
the statute. 

The case of Lilly v. Commissioner 1% is sig- 
nificant. The issue was whether the kick- 
backs by optical houses could be deducted 
by them (the optical houses) as ordinary 
expenses under section 23 (a) (1) (A). There 
was no statute, either State or Federal, con- 
demning the rebate practice. As a result of 
that state of fact, the Supreme Court said: 

“The policies frustrated must be National 
or State policies evidenced by some govern- 
mental declaration of them. In 1943 and 
1944 there were no such declared public pol- 
icies proscribing the payments which were 
made by petitioners to the doctors,” 119 

Of course, in the case of commercial gam- 
bling we do have a declared public policy in 


208 Id. at 474. 
2 343 U. S. 90 (1952), reversing 14 T. O. 
1066 (1950), 188 F, 2d 269 (4th Cir. 1951). 


1° Lilly v. Commissioner (343 U. S. 90, 97 
(1952) ). 
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statute form, condemning the enterprise and 
making it entirely illegal. 

The Lilly case also points out the fact that 
the issue to be resolved in this respect is 
quite different where the enterprise is an il- 
legal one: 

“We do not have before us the issue that 
would be presented by expenditures which 
themselves violated a Federal or State law 
or were incidental to such violations. In 
such a case it could be argued that the out- 
lawed expenditures, by virtue of their il- 
legality, were not ordinary and necessary 
business expenses within the meaning of sec- 
tion 23 (a) (1) (A).“ = 

The operation of a gambling house is il- 
legal by State law. Any expenditure made 
in its operation would certainly be inci- 
dental to such violation. 

The conclusion is reached that Congress 
has not only the power, but the duty as well, 
if it is preoccupied at all with the general 
welfare of the people, to classify illegal gains 
separately from honest income and to tax 
the former at a much higher rate. Section 
23 (h) should be amended and made to ex- 
press clearly and unmistakably the purpose 
for which it was enacted. The Bureau 
should restore the former rulings which de- 
nied deduction of expenses and losses of il- 
legal business, 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM SHOULD 
BE EXPANDED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
excellent review of the school-lunch 
program has recently come to my atten- 
tion. It was printed in the Machinist, 
the official publication of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, a 
labor Organization which has a particu- 
larly fine reputation for its interest in 
matters concerning the general welfare. 

The school-lunch program represents 
the kind of public-expenditure program 
that makes good sense. It represents an 
investment in our country’s future. 
During World War II, the entire Na- 
tion was shocked by the disclosure of 
serious physical deficiencies among a 
disturbingly large proportion of our 
young men. A major portion of those 
physical deficiencies were due to in- 
adequate diets during the early years of 
their lives. Many young men were dis- 
qualified from military service on ac- 
count of physical deficiency. Here, Mr. 
President, is a most clear-cut demon- 
stration of the national interest in 
maintaining a program such as the 
school-lunch program. It is clearly in 
the national interest to see to it that 
adequate food is provided to our grow- 
ing children, so they can develop 
healthy, strong bodies. Very closely 
akin to the national interest in free 
public education, it is every bit as essen- 
tial that our young people have strong, 
healthy bodies, as it is that they have 
well-trained minds. 

Mr. President, in this country we are 
blessed with an abundance of food. Our 
abundance too often is regarded as a 
curse, instead of a blessing, and this 
evaluation is used to justify enormous 


m See notes 103, 105, 106 supra. For other 
State statutes to the same effect, see, for ex- 
ample, Mo. Rev. Stat., sec. 563.370 (1949) and 
N. Y. Penal Law, sec. 971 et seq. 

un Lilly v. Commissioner (343 U. S. 90, 94 
(1952) ). 

18 See note 103 supra. 
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waste of food and food-producing 
capacity. Expansion of the school- 
lunch program is clearly a wiser, 
sounder, and more humane direction to 
take. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the review of the school- 
lunch program from the Machinist 
magazine, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On an ordinary school day last year, 10 mil- 
lion boys and girls around the country sat 
down to a hot lunch that included a meat, 
vegetable, fruit, bread and butter, and milk. 

They ate this lunch in their school cafe- 
teria 


Most of them paid 25 cents for it; a few 
paid nothing. 

These children probably were concerned 
only with whether the food was good, the 
lunch attractive. 

But their parents have reason to be con- 
cerned over something deeper. Lunches 
have been served for 12 years under the school 
lunch program, administered jointly by the 
Federal Government and the States. As a 
result, schoolchildren have better diets and 
better eating habits. For some children, 
this lunch is the only square meal of the 
day. Yet the program has been undercut for 
years, and may be slashed again this year. 

United States Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, one of the school lunch pro- 
gram’s stanchest supporters, charges that 
the appropriation requested by President 
Eisenhower amounts to a 20 percent cut. In 
dollars, the requested appropriation is the 
same as that of the current fiscal year— 
$100 million. But the number of children 
who will be getting lunches under the pro- 
gram is expected to go up 20 percent. 

Furthermore, the Agriculture Department, 
which has been using up much of its store 
of surplus farm products by giving them to 
the schools to use in lunches, reports that 
the surpluses are about gone and no one 
expects production to be so great the Govern- 
ment will be buying more this year. 

School superintendents have been com- 
plaining recently, HUMPHREY says, that they 
are getting less and less of such foods as pork, 
turkey and beef. Since there will probably 
be none of these next year, the schools will 
have to buy whatever meats they serve. 

Thus the school lunch program will enter 
its 13th year of operation next September, 
threatened with shorter supplies and a 
tighter budget. To understand these prob- 
lems, it is necessary to know how the program 
operates. 

Beginning at the local level, lunches are 
prepared and served by schools, usually with 
the help of the mothers of the community, or 
the PTA or other groups. The State partly 
reimburses the schools and helps buy locally 
grown fresh fruits and vegetables with money 
provided by the Federal Government, and 
matched with funds from within the State. 

Altogether Federal aid to schools includes: 

Reimbursement for lunches: the average 
is about 4 cents a plate. Last year 83 cents 
out of every dollar appropriated went for this 
purpose, 

Money for locally grown food: the Agri- 
culture Department is authorized to spend 
up to a quarter of the available money to 
buy foods and give them to the schools. 
Last year 15 cents out of every dollar was 
used this way. 

Surplus food donations: Congress provides 
that foods bought to help the farmers main- 
tain prices may be given to the schools. 
Last year such foods included pork, turkey, 
eggs, frozen beef and dairy products, partic- 
ulary milk. 
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The school-lunch program had its begin- 
ning in 1935 as an outlet for a large amount 
of surplus foods the Government had 
bought. Rather than let it sit in ware- 
houses, Congress said the food should go 
to schools to help feed needy children. 

After World War II came, the selective- 
service boards began calling attention to 
the large number of young men rejected for 
armed service because of ailments probably 
due to malnutrition in their childhoods. 
People began to take more interest in the 
diets of growing children, and this helped 
put the pressure on Congress in 1946 to pass 
the National School Lunch Act, making the 
program permanent. Emphasis shifted from 
providing for the needy to providing better 
diets for all children. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service, the 
agency which administrates the Federal end 
of the program, reports that lunches are now 
served to one out of every four schoolchil- 
dren. The number would be greater if more 
schools had lunch-room facilities. 

Even now, nearly 2 billion meals are served 
& year, with the number increasing. In 
addition to these meals—which include 
milk—3,503,000 half pints of milk are dis- 
tributed for snacks under the lunch pro- 
gram and the closely related special milk 
program. 

Congress has authorized the special milk 
distribution for the past 4 years to encour- 
age the use of dairy products. There is in 
Congress now a bill to extend the program 
2 more years after June 30, the date it is due 
to expire. 

To qualify for school-lunch aid, a school 
must apply through its State education 
agency and agree: 

To operate on a nonprofit basis. 

To serve meals meeting a nutritional 
standard set by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

To offer the lunch at a reduced price or 
free to children who can’t pay the full price. 

Most schools serve what is commonly 
called the “hot lunch,” but which the Agri- 
culture Department designates as the type A 
lunch. It is a well-balanced meal, both in 
quality and quantity. There as a type B 
lunch which schools with limited facilities 
may serve, offering two-thirds as much food 
value. 

Here is a typical top-quality menu: Ham, 
baked sweet potato, pear salad, rye bread 
and butter, milk, and ginger cookies, 

This is a good meal by anybody's stand- 
ard, and it costs money to serve. In 1947, 
Uncle Sam was willing to foot the bill at 
the rate of $18 a year per child. This year 
with prices much higher, Congress appro- 
priated only about $9 per child. 

The shortchange didn’t come overnight. 
It has been happening, as the record shows, 
over the entire life of the school-lunch pro- 
gram. However, the sharpest cut came in 
1952, when the funds per child dropped back 
to $11, then dwindled to $9 in succeeding 
years. In the last few years, unions, parents, 
and liberal groups have been fighting to re- 
store the program. Senator HUMPHREY re- 
cently asked that the appropriation for next 
year be increased to $120 million—a fifth 
more than the administration budget calls 
for. 

“An increase of $20 million in the appro- 
priation is not nearly as much as the program 
needs to meet its requirements, but at least 
it would keep it on the same level as this 
year,” HUMPHREY says. 

While urging Congress to increase funds, 
HUMPHREY has criticized the Agriculture De- 
partment for making no move to expand the 
program but instead cutting back its aid to 
schools in supplying food directly. 

Granting the surpluses are short, Hum- 
PHREY maintains that the Agriculture De- 
partment—which in 1956 and to a lesser 
extent in 1957 bought up the pork, turkey, 
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eggs, and beef to aid farmers—could now 
buy these same foods at very little more than 
it paid before, to aid schoolchildren. Yet no 
one in the Department has asked for funds 
with which to do so. 

Furthermore, the Senator claims, Depart- 
ment officials could ask Congress for addi- 
tional money with which to buy locally grown 
fresh foods under the School Lunch Act. 
But they have not done so. 

Congress will have to vote on the school- 
lunch appropriation in the next few months. 
Already the House of Representatives has 
held hearings. The Senate will be doing 
so shortly, though no schedule has been set 

et. 
<! Meanwhile, another group of school-lunch 
opponents threaten to attack from another 
front. These are the program's critics who 
would like to see the entire operation given 
to the States. They claim that this is a local 
enterprise and should be administered 
locally. However, many States would curtail 
the program or cut it out entirely if the 
Federal Government withdraws. 

Pennsylvania’s Gov. George M. Leader 
helped forestall a move to let the States 
have the program last fall when a committee 
of governors and administration officials con- 
sidered such a recommendation to Congress. 
The group finally decided no change should 
be made in the school-lunch setup at this 
time. However, a House intergovernmental 
subcommittee headed by Representative L. 
H. Fountain, of North Carolina, has been 
conducting hearings on the same question 
and will make recommendations to Congress 
later in this session. 

Although this battle is not as imminent as 
the fight over appropriations, it too may 
some day be thrashed out in Congress. 

What happens will probably be deter- 
mined in large part by what the parents of 
schoolchildren want—and whether they let 
their Senators and Congressmen know they 
want it. There are a few weeks left in which 
to write a letter urging the legislators to vote 
funds for this vital program. Parents who 
want their children to go on having hot 
lunches will grab a pen now. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTI- 
TUTE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the text of the 
address on reorganization of the Defense 
Department, delivered today by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors and the In- 
ternational Press Institute. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘EXT OF THE ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, DE- 
LIVERED AT THE LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY or NEWSPAPER EDITORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTITUTE, 
HELD AT THE STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APRIL 17, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, first, my 

warm greetings to the distinguished visitors 

here from other lands. My subject today is 
more national than international. Yet, 
there are international overtones in all that 

I shall say. American strength, of which I 

shall speak, is inseparable from the waging 

of peace. 

Five years have passed since last I met 
with your society. I discussed then what is 
still the world’s paramount need—an endur- 
ing, just peace. 

In early 1953, you recall, the world was 
deeply troubled. Two wars were in progress. 
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One had cost the lives of thousands of our 
own youth, It promised to go on indefi- 
nitely. The other menaced all southeast Asia 
There was daily possibility of more trouble— 
in the Formosa area, the Middle East, West- 
ern Europe—even in the Western Hemisphere, 

Many of the goals I then presented to your 
society are now achieved: 

In Korea and Vietnam, the wars are ended. 

In Formosa—Guatemala—Iran—the Com- 
munist threats are blocked. 

In Trieste, the age-old struggle is resolved. 

Austria is liberated, the Red Army with- 
drawn. 

Germany—at least West Germany—once 
again is sovereign and today reinforces Euro- 
pean unity. 

“Atoms for Peace,” so meaningful to man- 
kind, at last is under way. 

The stature of the United Nations is ap- 
preciably raised; free-world nations are 
united in collective defense. 

And slowly, but significantly, the Iron 
Curtain has started to lift. Behind it the 
personal security and intellectual freedom 
of oppressed peoples gradually increase— 
another development not without promise. 

Such gains are with us. Yet the problems 
remaining are many and grave. 

Communist imperialism persists in striving 
to master the world. 

Germany remains divided. Eastern Euro- 
pean nations remain enslaved. 

Turmoil and bitterness plague north In- 
donesia, the Middle East, and parts of north 
Africa. 

France, our historic ally, has major difi- 
culties. 

New weapons of fantastic power appall the 
world. Humanity now threatens its own 
existence, 

Dependable disarmament remains but a 
hope—a hope we still ardently cherish and 
will continue striving to realize. 

So today we find, despite our progress, that 
peace, national safety—survival itself—de- 
mand of America the utmost strength in its 
every aspect—spirtual, intellectual, and sci- 
entific, as well as economic and military. 

This brings me to my main topic—our mili- 
tary strength—more specifically, how to stay 
strong against threat from outside, without 
undermining the economic health that sup- 
ports our security. ; 

It is hard to grasp the enormity of our own 
military expenditures, In only 5 years, they 
are almost $200 billion. This colossal ex- 
penditure has cost us far more than dollars 
alone. In a less threatening world, how 
much it could have meant to us, In private 
or public spending, this $200 billion could 
have bought: of highways, the entire nation- 
wide Interstate System; of hydroelectric 
power, every worthwhile project in America; 
of hospitals, our needs for 10 years to come; 
of schools, our next decade's requirements, 
including catching up on present shortages. 

And even had we additionally allocated 
$10 billion a year for security, some $50 bil- 
lion would still have been left to reduce the 
national debt. 

Clear it is that this armaments race—so 
terrible, so utterly wasteful—has imposed 
tragic penalties upon America and all man- 
kind. 

All of us deplore this vast military spend- 
ing. Yet, in the face of the Soviet attitude, 
we realize its necessity. Whatver the cost, 
we must keep America secure. 

But in the process we must not, by our 
own hand, destroy America. This we could 
do by useless overspending. Thus we would 
undermine the economic strength on which 
our freedom and military power depend. I 
know one sure way to overspend. That is 
by overindulging sentimental attachments to 
outmoded military machines and concepts. 

Paraphrasing an American patriot, our 
motto must be: “Billions for defense; not one 
cent for heedless waste.” 
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Such considerations I have placed before 
Congress in a message on defense reorganiza- 
tion, The p is clear. It is safety 
with solvency. The country is entitled to 
both. 

Now let’s examine our defenses, 
a simple starting point. It is this: 

‘The waging of war by separate ground, 
sea, and air forces is gone forever. 

This lesson we learned in World War II. 
I lived that lesson in Europe. Others lived 
it in the Pacific, Millions of American vet- 
erans learned it well. 

If in organizing our defenses we ignore 
that lesson, we shall do so at deadly peril. 

To prevent war—or, in the tragedy of war, 
to win it—is the whole purpose of our huge 
Defense Establishment. Its success requires 
one single basic scheme, under single direc- 
tion. That scheme is our strategic plan. 
The single direction is provided by our 
highest military chiefs, acting in unity 
under civilian control. 

Unity, then—unity in strategic planning, 
unity in military command, unity of our 
fighting forces in combat commands—these 
we must achieve. 

Now, applying this yardstick of unity, we 
at once identify needed defense changes. 

Their essence can be stated in a nutshell. 
Unified strategic plans, carried out in peace 
or war under unified direction, presuppose 
that the directing head, the Secretary of De- 
fense-Joint Chiefs of Staff mechanism, has 
sufficient authority over supporting activi- 
ties to assure execution of the basic plans. 
This, I submit, is the sum total of unifica- 
tion. In critical respects, it is lacking in our 
defenses today. Certain revisions of the 
present system are urgently needed. 

First, we must unify and strengthen the 
professional staff assistance available to the 
top strategic planners, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In some respects this can be done ad- 
ministratively. Such improvements I have 
already directed, Other improvements re- 
quire changes in law. These I have asked 
of Congress. The Congress willing, our mili- 
tary leaders will have the professional help, 
in the necessary strength, required for effi- 
cient unified planning and direction of our 
fighting forces, 

Second, we must clear the lines of military 
command. Today they meander through 
subordinate elements of the Defense De- 
partment before they reach the fighting 
forces. Within the limits of law, I have 
already directed the administrative changes 
this improvement requires. Additionally, I 
have asked the Congress to remove various 
statutory barriers. The Congress willing, 
we will free the flow of military commands 
from unified authority to the man with the 
gun. 

A third change is most important. It is to 
integrate the power of the fighting units 
in the several strategic areas. The forces in 
each of these areas must be fully unified 
into one command. We must place each 
command under the full control of one 
commanding officer, no matter what his 
service. Again I have asked Congressional 
cooperation. The Congress willing, we will, 
in the pattern of the Navy’s mighty task 
forces of World War II, forge singly-led 
fighting units of unified, concentrated 
power. Thus we shall face up to the re- 
quirements of modern war. It is—I repeat— 
power that is concentrated, not diffused, It 
is warfare by unified forces, not separate 
units. The truth is that the services acting 
together, rather than singly, generate power 
that is not the sum but a multiplication of 
their separate capabilities. 

Our fourth need is no less urgent. We 
must do a more efficient job of integrating 
new weapons into our fighting forces, 

Again, we need unity of direction. 

The onrush of science has changed this 
problem at its very roots. Take, for ex- 
ample, a reconnaissance satellite, orbiting 
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in space. If successful, it would transmit 
military information of value to all the 
Armed Forces. The utility and purpose of 
such an instrument could hardly be pre- 
rogatives of any single military service. Nor 
is it rational for the services to wage bitter 
struggles and multiply expensive research 
facilities in a race to control such a develop- 
ment. 

The ballistic missile is another example. 
This weapon can be fired at targets hun- 
dreds of miles away. Its principal function 
rises above one-service considerations. It 
matters not at all to the American people 
whether such a missile is fired from land or 
from a submarine. Nor is the public overly 
concerned whether a piloted bomber takes 
off from land or from an aircraft carrier to 
hit the very same target. The point is to 
be able to get the job done, at the least 
cost. 

In short, it is high time for all of us to 
pay more attention to America’s strategic 
requirements and less to individual service 
claims. 

The fact is, modern weapons have scram- 
bled traditional service functions. Inter- 
service controversy and confusion are the 
result. This simply means that our mili- 
tary weapons and techniques and certain pro- 
visions of law just do not mesh. 

I am quite sure that the American people 
feel it is far more important to be able to 
hit the target than it is to haggle over who 
makes a weapon or who pulls a trigger. 

I have asked the Congress to accept and 
apply these facts of modern military life. 
The Congress willing, we shall bring to bear, 
in each unified command, all the power each 
military service can usefully provide to sup- 
port the mission of the command. 

The next change affects the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense, 

That authority must be clearly defined. 
The law envelops it in a legal fog. Mainly 
this is the result of clinging to traditions and 
concepts of a military era that is no more. 

As I have said, modern war demands the 
vesting of strategic planning and the con- 
trol of military operations clearly in the Sec- 
retary of Defense-Joint Chiefs of Staff mech- 
anism, under the overall direction of the 
Commander in Chief. It is impossible 
longer to diffuse this function among three 
competing services. 

For this central directing mechanism to 
perform its function properly, it must assure 
the fighting forces of adequate supply and 
support. This requires central coordination 
of a multitude of military activities. Ex- 
amples are transportation, maintenance, pro- 
curement, and material design. The author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense must be suffi- 
cient to direct this support by all. 

For this purpose there is no need to con- 
solidate the traditional services. Nor do we 
need to create entirely new administrative 
units in the Defense Department. But there 
must be no doubt that central authority can 
direct the needed coordination and take steps 
to eliminate any wasteful duplication. 

The appropriation process must facilitate, 
not hinder, this essential coordination. To- 
day the Secretary of Defense is too severely 
restrained by this appropriation process to 
permit maximum efficiency. Moreover, stra- 
tegic requirements change constantly— 
oftentimes, swiftly and critically. This con- 
stant change, as well as continually discov- 
ered new opportunities to improve efficiency, 
are compelling reasons for giving the Secre- 
tary a reasonable flexibility in the use of 
funds, 

Thirty-seven billion two hundred and fifty 
million dollars have been appropriated for 
military functions this fiscal year. Less than 
2 percent of it was appropriated to the Sec- 
retary of Defense—this to run his office and 
meet certain interservice costs, Of the re- 
maining 98 percent, only $150 million was 
specifically subject to transfer between ap- 
propriations by the Secretary. And that au- 
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thority was limited to research and develop- 
ment. 

I have proposed that the Secretary be 
granted additional flexibility beyond that 
now available by reprogramming within ap- 
propriation totals. The Congress should 
adopt one of the several applicable methods 
of doing this. Of course there should be 
appropriate reports to the affected commit- 
tees of Congress on the use made of this 
authority. 

Flexibility does not mean license. Nor 
does it mean handing $40 billion to the Sec- 
retary of Defense to use according to his 
personal decision. It does not mean depriv- 
ing Congress of the power of the purse, 

What flexibility does mean is Congressional 
action that will make annual appropriations 
efficiently adaptable to changing conditions, 
in the Department and throughout the world, 
every day of every year. 

In another area—defense research and de- 
velopment programs—the need for central 
direction is especially acute. 

This area, more than any other, invites 
costly rivalries. The programs are critically 
important. They involve the weapons of to- 
morrow. In these programs we cannot afford 
the slightest waste motion. Nor can we 
afford to devote three sets of scientists and 
laboratories and costly facilities to over- 
lapping weapons systems and research 
projects. 

Recently we have been spending some- 
thing more than $5 billion a year for re- 
search and development programs dispersed 
among the several services. This great sum 
is used to maintain our new weapons poten- 
tial but does not procure one single weapon 
or piece of equipment for the operating 
forces. Eminent scientists report that cen- 
tralization of direction over this program 
will surely cut costs markedly and improve 
efficiency. 

I have recommended that the supervision 
of this entire activity—and, to the extent 
deemed necessary, its direction—be cen- 
tralized in the Defense Department under a 
top civilian who will be a national leader in 
science and technology—the actual work be- 
ing done largely by the military departments 
as is the case today. The Congress willing, we 
will substantially increase the efficiency of 
this multibillion dollar research and de- 
velopment effort, reduce its cost, and strike 
at one of the roots of service rivalries. 

Finally, I have called attention to the need 
for review by the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of our top service 
promotions and assignments. Top admirals 
and generals for unified commands must be 
fitted temperamentally and by conviction for 
responsibilities that transcend their indi- 
vidual services. To reward parochialism 
with promotion is to invite disunity. In the 
same vein, I have directed the Secretary of 
Defense to take a firmer grasp over service 
publicity campaigns and Congressional activ- 
ities. This also should reduce invitation to 
disunity. 

In the bill just sent to Congress, I re- 
quested correction of all of those weaknesses 
of a statutory nature which relate to the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense, 

Now, looking back over all the years since 
1911 when I entered military service, I find it 
hardly surprising that a defense revision agi- 
tates partisans and traditionalists. Never 
has it been otherwise, whether we have gone 
from battleships to carriers in the Navy, 
from piston engines to jets in the Air Force, 
or from cavalry to armor in the Army—and, 
in all services, from TNT to nuclear weapons. 
We can expect the same kind of resistance 
to the new modernization proposals. But in 
the present situation it is more than gratify- 
ing to have the assurance that the convic- 
tions of senior civil and military leaders in 
the Defense Department closely parallel my 
own. They have cooperated loyally in de- 
signing the details of the proposed reorgani- 
zation. Much of the criticism we will likely 
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hear, therefore, will probably be loudest and 
most bitter not from responsible service 
leaders but rather from outside sources. 
These sources often resist military change 
far more vigorously than the services them- 
selves. 

But from some quarters it will be said, 
for example, that the changes I have dis- 
cussed will merge our traditional forces into 
a single armed service. 

‘That is not so. 

The identity of each service will remain 
intact. Its training, its pride, its traditions 
and its morale, all important to itself and to 
the country, will still be the responsibility 
of its own service and civil leaders. 

It will also be said that a monstrous gen- 
eral staff—usually called “Prussian’—will be 
set up to dominate our Armed Forces and in 
due course will threaten our liberty. 

That is nonsense. 

The group of planners and advisers and 
analysts that will serve under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff cannot logically be compared 
to the great general staff of Germany in 1914. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff will remain the top 
military advisers under the clear-cut civilian 
control of the Secretary of Defense, the Com- 
mander in Chief, and the Congress, all func- 
severe within bounds set by the Constitu- 
tion. 

It will likely be said, in the same breath, 
despite the obvious contradiction, that not 
a professional military staff but the Secre- 
tary of Defense will be made a czar who will 
overwhelm our liberty. 

This, too, is not so. 

We shall have neither military nor civilian 
ezars. The Secretary will stay directly un- 
der the President and the Congress. He will 
remain subject to a tremendous body of de- 
tailed law. In military affairs he will be 
advised and assisted by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. By no stretch of the imagination can 
he become an arbitrary administrator work- 
ing his will independently of the President, 
the Congress, and our fundamental charter 
of government. 

It will likely be said, in addition, that 
these proposals will violate the responsibili- 
ties of Congress, especially its power over 
the purse, 

As I have said, that is equally farfetched. 

The Congress will keep, in every respect, 
its full constitutional authority over the ap- 
propriation of funds. But greater flexibility 
in defense spending will result in greater 
efficiency, more responsiveness to changing 
military requirements, and more economical 
management of major defense programs. 

Apprehensions such as these are at the 
least misconceptions. At the most they are 
misrepresentations. I repeat: there will be 
no single Chief of Staff, no Prussian staff, no 
czar, no $40 billion blank check, no swallow- 
ing up of the traditional services, no under- 
mining of the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. 

But this there will be, if the program 
which I so earnestly support and believe in 
is adopted by the Congress: 

There will be a stop to unworthy and 
sometimes costly bickering. 

There will be clear-cut civilian responsi- 
bility, unified strategic planning and direc- 
tion, and completely unified combat com- 
mands. 

There will be a stop to inefficiencies and 
needless duplications encouraged by present 
law. 

Thus we will meet our dual needs—safety 
and solvency. The Congress willing, we shall 
have maximum strength, with minimum 
cost, in our national defense. 

Now, one final thought: 

Today I have been speaking mainly about 
military problems. Overseas we can count 
on the Soviets to twist these statements into 
accusations that we are making threats and 
are obsessed with warmaking techniques. 
But all the world knows, as we do, that 
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neither war nor the technique of war has 
ever been America's primary concern. 

The powerful Armed Forces of the United 
States are no more than supports for a 


much larger purpose. That purpose is peace 
and the advancement of human well-being 


at home and throughout the world. Freer. 


trade and cooperative assistance among the 
free nations are indispensable aids in bring- 
ing this about. 

This I believe very deeply: If we will but 
hold fast in our struggle for lasting peace, we 
shall, in coming years, find full justification 
for confidence that war will not occur and 
that this wearisome and dangerous arma- 
ments burden will be lifted from the shoul- 
ders of a grateful humanity. 

I believe further that in this struggle the 
strength that endures rests with those who 
live in freedom. Tyranny is too brittle—too 
insecurely based—too dependent upon force 
and brutality—too contrary to the hopes and 
ideals of humanity—to last over the long 
pull. The day will surely come when this 
undeniable truth will drawn upon even the 
rulers of the Soviet Union, as already it is 
dawning upon their peoples. Then, we shall 
see at last the true worth of all our effort, 
ali our sacrifice, all our prayers. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, today, 
when addressing the American Society 
-~ of Newspaper Editors, the President 
made a fighting speech, unanswerable in 
its logic, in support of his recommenda- 
tions for reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The views of the President on re- 
organization of the Department of De- 
fense are consistent with his statements 
and recommendations over a long period 
of years. Those who take the trouble to 
read his testimony before the Committee 

of Congress when the National Security 
Act of 1947 was under consideration, his 
message on reorganization of the De- 
fense Department delivered to the Con- 
gress on April 30, 1953, his 1958 state of 
the Union speech, and, finally, his 
recommendations this year to the Con- 
gress, will know that the President's 
views are the result of years of consid- 
eration of this problem. 

I do not need to say that, as com- 
mander of our Armed Forces and, in- 
deed, of the allied armed forces during 
World War II, the President had an 
opportunity to know the requirements 
for successful military operations. His 
experience in this field has been broad- 
ened by his constitutional position as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Unques- 
tionably his knowledge and experience 
are unmatched in the United States, and 
even in the world. 

Furthermore, with all due deference, 
I would say that certainly in this field 
mo Member of the Senate and no Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives can 
stand on the same ground with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

His recommendations are not difficult 
to understand. 

First, they provide for a clear chain of 
military command, from the President 
to the Secretary of Defense, then through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to the unified 
commands which must fight, if required, 
under modern conditions. 

Second, they provide for the unques- 
tioned authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense to administer the Departments of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
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by removing the present provision of law 
that these departments must be sep- 
arately administered. This provision 
was in the bill which I introduced Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Third, they would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Defense to provide for a unified 
Department of Research and Develop- 
ment, which in this time of great scien- 
tific advancements reaching into space, 
and new weapons, is absolutely required 
for the security of the Nation. 

The President has demolished the 
claim that he or the Secretary of De- 
fense is seeking to take away the author- 
ity of the Congress to appropriate funds. 
He makes it clear that only a small per- 
centage of the funds appropriated by 
the Congress shall be available to the 
Secretary of Defense for his use in the 
operations of our Defense Department, 
to permit flexibility and, in fact, to in- 
sure the security of the country. 

The President has said truly that the 
security of the Nation depends on reor- 
ganization of the Department of De- 
fense. We talk much about recession 
and the economic stability of our coun- 
try. The huge expenditures in the De- 
partment of Defense present the great- 
est possibility of obtaining an effective 
use and an economical use of over $40 
billion which the people of this country 
supply from taxes. 

The President was right last year 
when he asked for a defense budget ade- 
quate for the security of this country. 
The Congress was wrong in cutting his 
requests and in reducing funds needed 
for research and development. This ac- 
tion played its part in stimulating the 
present recession. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator said 
the President was right and the Congress 
was wrong. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I point out the 
House reduced the figure by about $2.5 
billion. The Senate restored $900 mil- 
lion. The Secretary of Defense and the 
administration sent word to the con- 
ferees they did not need the $900 million, 
and they could get along with the figure 
allocated by the House. 

Mr. COOPER. It was pointed out 
that the economies which had been ef- 
fected were in large part bookkeeping 
economies, and that the reduction would 
affect future operations of the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What they did, in 
effect, was to pull the rug from under the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], who were fight- 
ing to get the restoration accepted by the 
House. 

Mr. COOPER. That may be so, I 
joined, in the very beginning, those who 
were supporting the full request which 
had been made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
right. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Recorp a letter from former Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson to the Senator 
from New Mexico {Mr. CuHavez], and 
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Representative GEORGE Manon, dated 
July 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 17, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

Chairman, Department of Defense 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: There is enclosed, for 
your information, a copy of a letter I have 
Just sent to the chairman of the Department 
of Defense Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in response to his 
request for the Department of Defense re- 
quirements for new obligational authority 
for fiscal year 1958, in light of the House and 
Senate action on the appropriations bill and 
expenditure ceiling limitations for fiscal year 
1958. 

Sincerely, 
C. E. WILSON. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 17, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MAHON, 

Chairman, Department of Defense 
Subcommittee, Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representa- 
tives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
the recent request of your committee to 
provide an analysis of the Department of 
Defense requirements for new obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1958 in light of the 
House and Senate action on the appropria- 
tion bill and the reported expenditure ceil- 
ing limitation of $38 billion for that year. 

The budget request presented to your 
committee and the subsequent request for 
restoration made to the Senate were based 
upon approved programs related to the mili- 
tary strength figure of 2,800,000. 

During my appearance before your com- 
mittee on July 1, I indicated that some ad- 
justment in military plans would probably 
be necessary to keep expenditures in the 
neighborhood of $38 billion. To maintain a 
balanced military program, the President 
yesterday approved a reduction, substan- 
tially to be achieved by January 1, 1958, in 
the number of military personnel, including 
a proportionate number of officers, from 
previously authorized levels as follows: 


Reductions 


Navy.. 
Marine Corps 
Air Force 


Because of the administrative problems 
involved in separation of officers, some of 
this officer reduction is expected to take 
place in the latter half of the fiscal year. 

In addition, it is planned to effect a fur- 
ther reduction of 8,135 officers during the 
latter part of the fiscal year, with the total 
officer reduction amounting to 20,000. This 
second increment in the officer-reduction 
program, however, will be undertaken in 
connection with a final review of head- 
quarters and supporting activities and a re- 
view of the entire personnel program made 
in the fall in relation to the determination 
of the fiscal year 1959 budget. 

The House action on the portion of the 
Department of Defense appropriation re- 
quest included in H. R. 7665 provided for 
appropriation of $33,562,725,000. The De- 
partment of Defense initially requested res- 
toration totaling $1,220,171,000. Subse- 
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quently, this request for restoration was 
modified by requesting the addition of $13.8 
million for the “Army National Guard” 
appropriation to permit an end strength of 
400,000, provided this amount was within 
the total requested for restoration by the 
Department of the Army in its several ap- 
propriations. Senate action increased spe- 
cific appropriation accounts by $1,058,504,- 
000 over the House amount, and at the same 
time made reductions in other appropria- 
tign accounts of $87 million, making a net 
total increase of $971,504,000 over the House 
amount. 

In the light of the military personnel 
plans approved yesterday by the President, 
no amounts need be provided for military 
personnel in excess of the amounts pro- 
vided by the House. Im addition, certain 
reductions may now be made in the “Opera- 
tion and maintenance” accounts as restored 
by the Senate. After taking into account 
the adjustment in fund requirements re- 
sulting from the reduction in the number of 
military personnel, the balance of the funds 
in the maintenance and operation accounts 
are needed and can be utilized properly, 
without the earmarking of any specific sum 
in the appropriation “Operation and main- 
tenance, Army,” for the support of the 
Army National Guard and the Army 
Reserves, 

Restorations totaling $30 million were 
made by the Senate in the “Research and 
development” appropriations. We believe 
that these funds are needed and can be used 
effectively during fiscal year 1958 for re- 
search and development. 

The amounts restored by the Senate to 
the Navy and Air Force procurement ap- 
propriations are needed and can be utilized 
to good effect by the Department of Defense 
to assure that the procurement programs 
are fully funded on the basis of realistic 
production lead times and realistic reorder 
times. A similar justification exists for the 
restoration of the $87 million reductions 
made by the Senate in the Army “Procure- 
ment and production” and the Marine 
Corps “Procurement” appropriations. 

The Senate made an increase of $20 mil- 
lion in the appropriation “Reserve person- 
nel, Army”; an increase of $40 million in the 
appropriation, “Army National Guard”; and 
earmarked $40 million of the restoration in 
the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation for support of increased strength 
for the Army National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves, As outlined in a letter of 
June 24, 1957, to the chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
present plans contemplate utilization of 
only $13.8 million in excess of the amount 
approved by the House for the appropria- 
tion “Army National Guard,” if such an 
amount were provided by the Congress. 

The adjustments outlined above are in- 
dicated in detail on the attached state- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
C. E. WILSON. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. COOPER. In a moment. If 
the defense demands were cut, one of the 
reasons for it was that it became evident 
from the very beginning of the Congress 
that many leaders in the Congress—and 
I may say leaders on the majority side— 
made it clear they were going to cut the 
defense budget. In doing so, they cut 
funds for research and development 
which affected the security of the 
country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, every single dime requested for re- 
search and development was granted, in 
the amount of $1,651,000,000. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am 
amazed that my distinguished friend 
should have been led down such an un- 
known path. The majority leader not 
only did not demand any reduction in 
the Defense Department bill; the ma- 
jority leader has worked to increase 
every Defense Department bill that has 
come before the Senate since he has 
been leader. If the Defense Department 
had pursued the consistent policy of the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
and stood by its own recommendation, 
the Senate would have been in a far 
stronger position. But the Senator’s 
own distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], went into a conference, and 
just before the conference was held 
there was delivered to him a letter from 
the then Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wil- 
son, which received wide publicity, in 
effect stating the Defense Department 
could get by with the House bill. What 
could the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from Missouri do when 
the Department would not stand by its 
own recommendation? 

I am surprised, shocked, and amazed 
that the Senator should stand up and 
try to defend that kind of action and 
try to put partisan blame on the ma- 
jority, because the Senator knows that 
in every session of Congress under 
Democratic control we have increased 
defense bills which have come before the 
Congress. We usually did so over the 
protests of the ex-Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. COOPER. I am surprised at this 
outcry. I said the President was right 
last year when he asked for a defense 
budget that was adequate for the secu- 
rity of the country. My next sentence 
was that the Congress was wrong in 
cutting his requests and reducing funds 
needed for research and development. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. In a moment. I had 
not said the distinguished majority 
leader, or the whip, or the leader on the 
Democratic side in the House had done 
it. I said Congress had. I was inter- 
ested in seeing that immediately a great 
uproar came from the majority side. The 
pig was stuck. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Kentucky, whom I love and admire, 
seems to entertain some views which 
are not correct. Every single dime the 
administration and the Executive said 
was necessary in the field of research 
and development was granted. That 
amounted to $1,651,000,000. They asked 
for that amount; that is what Congress 
gave them. I think if the Senator will 
check the record he will find that is a 
true statement. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say also that I 
cast no aspersions on the distinguished 
majority leader. 


President, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator allow me to permit a cool- 
ing off subject to be put into the Recorp 
at this point, which I think is on the 
point of international disputes, and I 
think also on the point of internal dis- 
putes? Will the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. COOPER. I shall be through in 
a few moments, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to continue. 

I was discussing the speech of the 
President today in support of his de- 
fense reorganization recommendation. 
I made the point that I thought the 
President right last year in his recom- 
mendations for the defense budget. I 
think he is right now. I hope the Con- 
gress will see the error of its ways, as 
reflected in its attitude on the defense 
budget, and will now support the Presi- 
dent in reorganization of the Defense 
Department. I shall proceed with my 
statement. 

The President is right in his recom- 
mendations for reorganization of the 
Defense Department. The Congress 
should, and I believe will, support him. 
The people will support him because 
they are not interested in the claims 
and rivalries of the separate Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
They, like the President, demand the 
security of this country and an econom- 
ical use of the funds they provide. 

Finally, the President made the ulti- 
mate argument that the question of 
peace is inherent in his proposals. A 
strong and effective defense is one of the 
means of deterring war, and thus main- 
taining peace. 

I hope the Congress will support the 
President. I believe the President has 
been right, and consistently right, 
throughout the years. He knows much 
more about the subject than most of us 
in the Congress do. I think even the ma- 
jority whip and the majority leader will 
give the President every support on this 
issue, which could be the most important 
issue, for the security of the country and 
for our economic stability, that Congress 
could consider at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know the 
Senator is aware of the hearings of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee, which we 
conducted over a 3-month period, and 
the defense recommendations that the 
committee made to the President and ta 
the Defense Department, in which the 
committee urged the President to take 
some action in the field of reorganizing 
that Department and bringing about a 
unification of it and improving its ef- 
ficiency and effecting certain economies 
which we thought should be effected. 
The committee asked the Secretary of 
Defense to assist in proposing a plan. 
The Secretary committed himself to the 
committee that he would submit such a 
plan sometime during March. The Sec- 
retary is sincere and diligent, and is a 
very able public servant. 

He has submitted his recommenda- 
tions to the President. The President, 


in turn, has transmitted them to the 
Congress. 

I can assure the Senator that I not 
only favor a complete reorganization and 
unification of the Defense Department, 
but I favor early consideration by the 
Congress of the recommendations which 
the President has made. I deplore the 
fact that the recommendation has been 
some 5 years in coming. 

I think one of the greatest savings 
which can be made in the expenditure of 
public funds is in the unification of that 
Department. I agree with the Senator 
that the President of the United States 
has a wealth of experience to draw upon 
in connection with that Department. 

If I am not mistaken, the present or- 
ganization of the Department was a plan 
of the President of the United States. I 
am of the opinion that mistakes were 
made in that organization. I am of the 
opinion that the President has suggested 
some improvements. I am not in a posi- 
tion to close my eyes and embrace every 
suggestion of the President’s plan with- 
out a scintilla of evidence and without a 
word of testimony, merely because he 
happens to be a distinguished and very 
able military officer of great experience. 
But I am going to urge that every possi- 
ble sympathetic consideration be given to 
the program and that prompt action be 
taken, because I think it is a considerable 
improvement on the plan which was put 
into effect in earlier years upon the rec- 
ommendation of the President. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not want to pro- 
long the discussion, but I raise a question 
about the present system being the result 
of a recommendation by the President. 
I went back and read the testimony. At 
that time the President was on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. If the Senator will read 
that testimony he will find it follows 
pretty much along the line of the Presi- 
dent’s present recommendation. 

As I understood the first plan, it was 
presented as a plan by the then President 
of the United States. It was presented 
to the services. It was accepted by them 
and, in the same form, was sent to the 
Congress of the United States. That was 
the beginning. There has been a period 
of experience over the years. No one can 
say it was not a reasonable plan at the 


time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor does not question my statement, does 
he? 

Mr. COOPER. We have new and 
modern conditions. The recommenda- 
tion of the President, as I see it from my 
limited military experience, which is sim- 
ply the kind most of us had, is addressed 
to the needs of the present. I am not 
surprised to hear from the majority. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is familiar with our recommendation at 
the time, is he not? 

Mr.COOPER. What was that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Reorganization 
Flan No. 6. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That the 
Department be reorganized. It was 1 of 
the 17 points, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr.COOPER. Irecognize that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Even though the 
distinguished President of the United 
States is a former general of the armies, 
there is nothing to stop a couple of pri- 
vates from Kentucky and Montana from 
discussing the proposal. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We may not be so 
skilled in military matters, but we may 
have a little more of the common touch. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say to the Sen- 
ator, I was also a private. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Both of us were. 
We thought we hit it pretty high when 
we became Pfe's. 

In yesterday’s Recorp, at page 6587, 
there is a long speech by the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, Mr. VINSON, from 
which I wish to read. Mr. VINSON 
says, speaking of the President’s mes- 
sage: 

In his message proposing Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 of 1953, which established the 
command channel which the President 
would now change, the President at that 
time stated: 

“The channel of responsibility and au- 
thority to a unified command will unmistak- 
ably be from the President to the Secretary 
of Defense to the designated civilian secre- 
tary of a military department. This ar- 
rangement” — 

The President then told Con; 

“will fix responsibility along a definite chan- 
nel of accountable civilian officials as in- 
tended by the National Security Act.” 

If that arrangement of 1953 fixed civilian 
responsibility along a definite channel of 
civilian command, then the removal of 
civilians from that channel must obviously 
lead to the aggrandizement of military con- 
trol at the expense of civilian control. 


Mr. COOPER. I do not agree with 
that. All the new procedure would do 
would be to remove from the direct chain 
of command one civilian Secretary of 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force. The 
channel still would be from the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of Defense. But 
the point is that the President is not 
closing his mind or his eyes to new 
developments. The President is making 
recommendations which he believes, and 
I myself believe, meet the new develop- 
ments in science and technology which 
demand the kind of action he proposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say to the 
Senator that the President has no 
stauncher supporter than the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. I hope, 
on the basis of what he recently said, 
the President's mind is not rigid on the 
proposal he has made, and that there 
is a chance to bring about a reasonable 
compromise which will reduce the num- 
ber of Assistant Secretaries and assist- 
ants to the Assistant Secretaries, which 
will reduce the number of committees 
and commissions, and which will also get 
rid of some of the overwhelming civil- 
ian bureaucracy in the office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense itself. I understand 
that in the office of the Secretary there 
are some 2,400 persons, although the 
former Secretary of Defense, Mr. For- 
restal, at the beginning, when the uni- 
fication act was considered 10 years ago, 
said that a total of 100 would be a suf- 
ficient number. 
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I hope the President will do something 
to eliminate the 16 or 17 civilians through 
whom the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, has to go before 
he can get to the Secretary of Defense. 
There is much work to be done in the 
Pentagon, and I hope that is not lost 
sight of. 

Mr. COOPER. The President pro- 
poses that in his message. I am aware 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Montana has made that clear in the bill 
he has introduced. 

Let me say, while we are talking about 
the elimination of personnel in the De- 
partment of Defense, that does not go to 
the issue, really. The real issue is 
whether we are to have unity of com- 
mand and a unified civilian administra- 
tion. I think the President’s proposal 
meets those issues, 


THE RECESSION AND ITS ANSWER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
listened with profound interest to the 
discussion, and I am reminded of the 
fact that all of us have a tendency to ex- 
cuse ourselves from our responsibility. 
The time for buck-passing or for 
blaming the other fellow is past. We 
have not time for that. 

This morning I attended an executive 
session of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and at that 
particular meeting we heard the testi- 
mony of Dr. Hans Bethe, a nuclear 
physicist from Cornell, the head of one 
of the great committees considering 
vital questions relating to the peace and 
security of the United States. We for- 
get that before sputnik this country had 
grown pretty complacent because of 
statements on the floor of the Senate and 
on the floor of the House to the effect 
that we had everything, we were sitting 
pretty and were secure. Iremember the 
same kind of talk before Pearl Harbor. 

Here on the floor we talk about the re- 
cession and blame the other fellow for 
it. We of the Congress, of course admit 
no responsibility. We did nothing; we 
just let it come. Now we are blaming 
others. 

I should like at some time in the near 
future to discuss the recession, who is to 
blame for it, and what caused it—but, 
more than that, to give a diagnosis of 
the situation. For instance, I received 
a letter 3 or 4 days ago from a business- 
man who said, “I have had to close my 
factory. I produce Product X. I have 
let out so many men. Why does not 
Congress do something about it?” 

I shall not mention the product; I 
wrote to this man and asked him, “What 
would you have us do?” He replied that 
he had no answer. Then I wrote to 
him and asked, “Why can you not sell 
your product?” 

He replied, “I am in the same posi- 
tion as the automobile manufacturers. 
I oversold. Orders are not coming in. 
I have filled my customers’ stores.” 

Who is to blame for that? If we were 
to hold a consultation and make a diag- 
nosis as to who is out of employment we 
would find that the automobile situa- 
tion is responsible for a large percentage 
of unemployment. The automobile in- 
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dustry takes 35 percent of the steel pro- 
duction. When the automobile indus- 
try is shut down, it does not buy steel. 
That closes down a portion of the steel 
industry. I am giving this as an illus- 
tration, because I am interested now in 
getting at the remedy—not passing the 
buck. 

I remember that in the days when I 
was a boy, medicine men came around 
shaking this bottle and that bottle, and 
saying, “This is the remedy.” They 
would “buffalo” the people. They would 
scare them and make them fearful and 
then sell the fake medicine. There are 
too many medicine men around Wash- 
ington scaring people, and telling them 
that they have the remedy for our ills. 

If the people start buying automobiles, 
that will put workers back into the auto 
factories, and then the steel business 
will pick up, for orders will come in from 
the auto factories. 

But who is to blame for the 5,300,000 
unemployed? The effort has been made 
to sell a bill of goods to the effect that 
the President is to blame. Of course, 
we in the Congress would not accept any 
responsibility. Yet I remember how 
cocky we were last year before sputnik 
arrived and how the pressures for cut- 
ting taxes were built up. 

So who is to blame? I think the an- 
swer is that everyone is to blame. But 
it does no good to waste our time talk- 
ing about who is to blame. When a man 
is sick he goes to a clinic for a diagno- 
sis of his physical condition. A com- 
petent doctor, familiar with his condi- 
tion, tells him what the remedy is. We 
are not doing that. We are talking 
about spending money en masse, throw- 
ing lumps of it around. We are even 
talking about increasing the wages of 
those who already receive high wages. 

We should look at the patient. When 
a person is ill, the diagnostician comes 
in and examines the patient and notes 
the symptoms. But it is the patient who 
is examined, and not the man who is 
well. We should look into the situation 
of the 5½ million who are unemployed, 
and not the situation of the 63 million 
who are employed. 

We must make an analysis. We must 
determine which industries are most af- 
fected by unemployment. Each of us 
has a responsibility. We must stop scar- 
ing people who have money to spend. 
There never was so much money in the 
country. What we are doing is drying 
up spending by engendering fear. We 
are generating fear on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The communications which I receive 
clearly indicate that some people are 
fooled and some are not by the talk here. 
In many towns in Wisconsin the citizens 
are doing a grand job, They are hold- 
ing clinics. They are finding out what 
needs to be done in the community. 
People who are out of employment at 
the factories are given temporary jobs 
doing work which should be done—even 
street work, and tearing down old houses, 
as well as making various repairs. In 
many communities no one is unemployed. 

Next we come to the question of the 
remedy. There is no question that to a 
considerable extent the remedy lies in 
community self-help. Instead of that 
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here we are innoculating the people with 
the thought that we are magicians, and 
that we can spend billions without first 
getting a diagnosis. 

Whose money are we spending? Not 
ours, but the taxpayers’. 

When I came to Washington I had a 
little money in Government bonds, which 
were then valued in terms of a 100-cent 
dollar. The dollar is now worth 50 cents. 
We must be careful not to reduce the 
value of the dollar to 25 cents by injudi- 
cious and uneconomic methods—‘steal- 
ing from Peter to pay Paul.” 

The people who save in this country 
are the people who made the country. 
What are the dollars of the 110 million 
insurance-policy holders worth? What 
are we doing to them? Are we, by rais- 
ing the salaries of those who are em- 
ployed and spending money where it is 
not needed, solving the problem? The 
answer must be definitely “No.” Infla- 
tion is no answer to unemployment. 

Mr. President, as we in the Congress 
attempt to carry out the Federal respon- 
sibility to enact appropriate antireces- 
sion measures, I am happy to see that the 
spirit of free enterprise in Wisconsin is 
also rising to the challenge. 

Today in Milwaukee and Appleton, re- 
spectively, the Milwaukee County Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association and the 
northeastern Wisconsin automobile 
dealers are undertaking a new sales 
campaign under the banner You Auto 
Buy Now. 

This effort in Milwaukee to initiate a 
dynamic program to increase auto sales 
is, indeed, a reflection of one of the kinds 
of grassroots action needed to overcome 
the current business slump. 

As another outstanding example, a 
chain of independently operated Milwau- 
kee supermarkets is launching an aggres- 
sive campaign to stimulate public con- 
sumption of more and better foods. 

This is the solution at the local level. 
Commendably, this is not a slogan drive; 
instead, these markets indicate they are 
willing to back up their efforts to stimu- 
late buying by giving the public more for 
their money. To accomplish this, they 
intend to absorb a number of retail price 
costs and pass some along to the con- 
sumers. 

I am hopeful that these fine examples 
of the initiative of private enterprise will 
be contagious. We do not help to make 
them contagious by telling the people 
that they must look to Washington for 
a solution of the ills which are local in 
many respects. 

As I say, I am hopeful that these fine 
examples of the initiative of private en- 
terprise will be contagious. As a matter 
of fact, there are signs that, because of 
these and other factors, business is be- 
ginning to pick up in a number of in- 
dustries. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried an editorial entitled “Plunge for 
Prosperity,” giving further illustrations 
of efforts by private business. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, this 
editorial, a portion of a letter from the 
food stores to President Eisenhower on 
their efforts to stimulate buying, and 
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my letter of greetings to tonight’s meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee auto dealers. 
There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PLUNGE FOR PROSPERITY 


“Amidst the welter of gloomy statistics 
on production and employment last week 
came welcome signs of a spring pickup in a 
few key lines.” So reported the Associated 
Press in its weekend roundup of business 
and finance. 

For instance, there was an increase in 
builders’ applications for FHA mortgage 
loans. American Motors said it was upping 
production 10 percent. There was a rise in 
the sales of safes and Hank vaults. Nylon 
sales were up 10 percent. Purchasing Maga- 
zine reported most inventories in line with 
production. Dodge division of Chrysler told 
of tripled sales of air-conditioned cars 
(though total United States weekly auto 
production was 109,722 units compared to 
160,369 the year before). 

“Buy,” said President Eisenhower, This 
was echoed by Madison Avenue, which 
called the recession fear of consumers “more 
contagious than Asian flu.” Among the 
hopeful signs, according to the AP: “Five 
women were hurt when the crowd of bar- 
gain hunters pushed in a plate-glass win- 
dow” in Pittsburgh. 

Of course, all was not rosy. Such pesky 
items as freight-car loadings, and produc- 
tion of steel, soft coal, crude oil, paper and 
electric power were considerably down from 
a year ago and business failures were up 
from 231 to 352 for the week. 

Nevertheless, American business was in 
there plugging with everything from plain 
hard selling to razzle-dazzle hoopla such as 
the manufacturer of women’s electric shay- 
ers who launched a “Legorama” to find the 
girl with the prettiest legs. 

To end with a positive accent—and a 
happy note, indeed—we beg to report that 
one backyard swimming-pool manufacturer 
reported sales up 150 percent from 1957. 

So, altogether now, let’s plunge for prose 
perity. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We are an independently operated 
Milwaukee chain of five Milwaukee super- 
markets, and we are impressed with the 
views expressed by yourself and others in 
Official Washington as to the possible cures 
for this first-quarter slump or recession. 

We were particularly enthused with the 
suggestion that private enterprise do more 
and better selling and advertising to get the 
public in a buying mood when it thought it 
had a bargain, instead of worrying about 
what was going to happen in the future. 

Since food takes a healthy share of the 
wage-earner’s dollar, we have decided to go 
on a campaign somewhat along the lines of 
the recent Cleveland auto dealers’ program, 
to stimulate spending more and eating bet- 
ter foods. We intend to absorb a number of 
retail price cuts and pass them along to the 
Milwaukee consumer in a series of large ads 
in this area. Our theme will be You Can 
Buy Now. 


— 


APRIL 16, 1958. 
Mr. THEODORE C. LARSON, 

Executive Secretary, Milwaukee County 
Automobile Dealers Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Dear Tro: My heartiest congratulations 
upon the business initiative which you and 
your Milwaukee County Automobile Dealers 
Association are showing in licking your own 
problems, by your campaign “You Auto Buy 
Now.” 

There are many reasons given by econo- 
mists and others as to why business and 
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automobile sales are not as good as they were 
last year. 

However, there is nothing but praise in the 
hearts of all Americans for a sales organiza- 
tion which goes to bat to move its products 
into the consumer's hands. 

Your efforts, and those of other automobile 
dealers associations throughout the country, 
will undoubtedly give a substantial impetus 
to auto sales. And if autos begin to move in 
greater volume, they would help give a lift 
to steel production and activity in other in- 
dustries. And this in turn would help to 
create greater employment. 

Congratulations on your initiative In un- 
dertaking to sell your product in a dynamic 
way. The current business slump in the 
auto and other industries will be solved in 
the market places of America and of the 
world, rather than in the Halls of Congress. 

Salesmanship, demonstrated service, and 
a good product at a reasonable price will 
bring business into the market. When sales 
jump, business will become dynamic again. 

In view of my pleasure at your program, it 
is a matter of sincere regret that official 
duties in Washington have made it impossi- 
ble for me to be with you at the kickoff ban- 
quet of your You Auto Buy Now program. 

The Senate is considering S. 3497, the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958. Since this 
is intended to deal with the construction of 
community facilities in such a way as to 
stimulate business activity, you can well un- 
derstand why my presence at my official post 
in Washington is essential at this time. 

Please give my hearty best wishes for the 
success of this program to all of my friends 
present at the banquet. I wish them God- 
speed in their efforts toward success of this 
constructive sales program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I wish again to say that the big 
issue is whether we can keep out of a 
third world war, and I want the people 
to know that that is the issue. We will 
find a remedy to cure the recession or 
economic illness. When I came to 
Washington in the 1930’s, between 7 
million and 13 million persons were un- 
employed, with an employment of 40 
million. Now we have an employment 
of 63 million, and a little more than 5 
million unemployed. Still, judging by 
the way some people talk, the whole 
boat is sinking. It is not. What is 
needed is the courage and the optimism 
of those who built the country—the free 
enterprisers, in other words, the people 
who venture. 

I remember that when I graduated 
from law school, I went to a small saw- 
mill town. That sawmill went out of 
business. The atmosphere was so filled 
with gloom that one could almost cut it 
with a knife. People said, “Everything 
is going down. There is no chance any 
more.” 

However, in that small town there were 
two immigrant Polish boys—Andrew- 
jeski and Petrowski. They could read 
or write very little English. Their work 
was repairing shoes. What happened? 
There was no Washington to turn to. 
In those days we thought and knew that 
the pioneer spirit was what had built 
America. People got together. The 
bankers put up a little money. They 
built a shoe factory. Today that small 
town is better off than ever before, and it 
does $25 million worth of business a year. 

Why is that? It is because the people 
of the community did not look far off for 
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the solution. They looked within them- 
selves. They found the strength to build 
America in themselves. Two immigrant 
boys built that business, with the help 
of all the others. That illustrates where 
the solution is to be found at the present 
time, if we do not talk everybody into the 
idea that the remedy can be found only 
in Washington, That is where the 
danger is. The remedy is not here. We 
can help solve the problem, but mostly 
by talking America up, not by talking 
America down. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


COLOMBIAN POLITICAL ACTIONS 
ARE STEP TOWARD POLITICAL 
MATURITY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the re- 
cently announced truce between the two 
major political parties in Colombia may 
well signify that this republic is on its 
way to establishing a stable and mature 
philosophy of government. 

Thinking men on both sides of the long 
and bitter battle between conservative 
and liberal are willing to cool off and 
try to solve their differences in a peace- 
ful manner. 

The selection of a bipartisan candi- 
date for president was one of the first 
acts by the joint government. The can- 
didate selected, Dr. Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo, is a distinguished citizen of his 
country. He is well known in the United 
States where he served Colombia as Am- 
bassador and, later, worked in the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

Several other countries in this hemi- 
sphere have recently shown similar signs 
of progress toward mature political life. 
Free elections have been, or soon will be 
held, in many nations where popular 
selection of government has long been 
unknown. 

I recently delivered an address on the 
progress of mature political thinking 
throughout Latin America. I request 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
address be printed in the body of the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY SUGGESTS FIVE-POINT PRO- 
GRAM FOR MODERNIZING INTER-AMERICAN 
PoLICY; CALLS LATIN AMERICA “AREA OF 
WoRLD’s GREATEST POTENTIAL” 

To talk to advertising leaders about new 
challenges to United States foreign policy is, 
I can assure you, a special pleasure. 

For advertising by its very nature involves, 
as you know, expert communicating. And 
one of the cores of our challenges on the 
world scene is how best to communicate. 

To communicate to our own people about 
the technical and other challenges of the 
Space Age. 

To communicate to the Kremlin about 
increased East-West exchanges and, most im- 
portant, about avoiding world war III. 

To communicate to friendly, allied, and 


neutralist peoples about America’s peaceful 
intentions. 


However, before we get into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the challenges of foreign policy, 
let us discuss for a few moments the mean- 
ing of foreign policy. 

What is foreign policy? What are the 
goals and objectives of our foreign policy? 
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How is our foreign policy working with re- 
gard to one particular area of the world 
which is much in the news—Latin America? 


DEFINITION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


A simple definition of foreign policy is very 
difficult. It might best be defined as the 
total effort of a government to influence the 
attitudes and behavior of other governments 
and peoples. This effort proceeds through 
diplomatic, psychological, economic, and 
military channels. 


GOALS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Someone has said that our overall goal in 
foreign policy is that of preserving peace 
throughout the world, helping to increase 
prosperity for America and the rest of man- 
kind 


Our broad goal is to try to foster an in- 
ternational climate in which each nation can 
work out its own destiny, peacefully, in its 
own way. In all frankness, we hope that 
way will be similar to our American con- 
cepts of freedom. But we do not propose to 
impose our particular way on other diverse 
peoples—most of whom are in different 
stages of development. 

And, very specifically, our present foreign 
policy naturally seems to maintain a strong 
Free World coalition, designed to antidote the 
aggression and subversion of the Kremlin, 

Our main problem, of course, is not in the 
definition of foreign policy and its goals, but 
in seeking to apply the right concept to 
changing conditions in the world today. 

From the standpoint of foreign policy, we 
are living in one of the most interesting 
eras in history. Almost every day, there is 
some dramatic change in the world which 
vitally affects our foreign policy. 

FIVE TROUBLED AREAS AND PROBLEMS 

In all areas of the world there are poten- 
tial trouble spots: 

(a) There is continuing unrest in the 
Russian-dominated satellite nations of East- 
ern Europe. Thus, a challenge arises: What 
should be our United States policy toward, 
for example, the Gomulka government, in 
Communist Poland? 

(b) On the continent of Africa, there re- 
mains the possibility of serious violence 
between France and Tunisia. 

So, we face the challenge: How can we 
accomplish the need for continued United 
States friendship with France in NATO and 
the need for United States friendship with 
the former colonial peoples of the Asian- 
African-Middle East bloc? 

(c) A little further east, we have seen 
within the past few months the formation of 
two new Federations of Arab States. There 
is always danger in this area also of re- 
newal of hostilities betwen Arab nations and 
Israel. 

So, how can the United States use its 
good offices to help relieve this bitter feuding 
within this area? How can we prevent the 
Soviets from fishing in the Mid-East's 
troubled waters? 

(d) Further east, danger mounts in civil- 
war-torn Indonesia. The threat of commu- 
nism in this vital Republic is very real, and 
must be watched most carefully by formula- 
tors of our Nation’s policies. 

What should be our policy there—in a 
land where in the first national elections, 
the Communists polled no less than 6 million 
votes—one-sixth of all the ballots cast? 

(e) Completing the circle of the globe we 
come to the 170 million people in our neigh- 
boring republics to the south. Within the 
past few months we have seen new govern- 
ments take over in Argentina, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Guatemala. Ninety miles 
away, a serious situation exists in revolution- 
torn Cuba. And there are even some areas of 
friendly disagreement between the United 
States and her best friend and closest neigh- 
bor, Canada. 

What should be our policy toward these 
nations? 
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Clearly, changing world conditions dictate 
that our policy must be flexible, but it must 
be positive; it must adhere to principle. We 
must be prepared to meet an issue, head on, 
at a moment’s notice. With this back- 
ground, let us move into the main topic of 
discussion this afternoon: meeting the chal- 
lenges of foreign policy. 

THE MANYFOLD CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


Aggressive communism, itself, of course, 
represents the greatest challenge to our Na- 
tion, and to the Free World today. It isa 
total threat. It is not only military; it is 
economic, political, yes, moral and psycholog- 
ical as well. 

One of the most pressing dilemmas today 
is that of trying to determine the sincerity of 
the Russian leaders in their continuous voic- 
ing of peaceful overtures. 

We have learned through painful experi- 
ence that the Kremlin does not honor its 
obligations. 

We have learned through virtually every 
meeting between Russian and American 
leaders that the Soviet Union uses confer- 
ences and meetings solely for her own propa- 
ganda gains, and not for the ultimate goal 
of a reduction of tension. 


SOVIET FALSIFYING OF SUMMIT ISSUE 


As you are aware, Russia’s continual in- 
sistence on a summit meeting on her terms 
tends to place us at a serious disadvantage 
from the propaganda standpoint. 

Radio Moscow eagerly pounces on our in- 
sistence on thorough advance preparations 
before a summit meeting. The Red radio 
proceeds to distort our position—a rightly 
cautious and necessarily somewhat complex 
position. 

As advertisers, you know that sometimes 
it is hard to simplify a complex case or a 
product with complex virtues. In seeking 
to simplify, you advertisers nonetheless ad- 
here to truth in your ads. But the irrespon~ 
sible Reds simplify issues to the point of 
utter distortion and misrepresentation. 

“We peace-loving Communists are willing 
to negotiate for peace; the warmongering 
United States is not willing—it is as simple 
as all that.” So lies Radio Moscow or Radio 
Prague or Peiping. “If America wanted 
peace, she would eagerly meet at the sum- 
mit.” So runs the Red line. 

We must naturally disprove such false- 
hoods. So, we face the continuous challenge 
to convince not only the people in Commu- 
nist nations and uncommitted countries 
throughout the world of our sincere desire 
for peace, but in some instances, we must 
even convince those whom we consider to 
be our close allies. 

This is basically the task of our United 
States Information Agency. It is a task 
which is, by and large, being competently 
fulfilled, I believe, despite all the many ob- 
stacles in our way. 

This campaign for truth must be stepped 
up, Under Mr. George V. Allen, that is pre- 
cisely what is happening, especially in top- 
priority-target areas. The stakes are huge, 
of course. 

The stakes are, as a matter of fact, sur- 
vival itself, 

MAJOR ISSUE: PEACE OR DESTRUCTION 

There was a time when the United States 
was in the enviable position of being almost 
completely attackproof. During that era, 
America developed complacency and a feel- 
ing that no harm could come to her shores. 

This complacency was partially destroyed 
when Japan staged her surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. For many 
months following this attack, there was se- 
rious doubt whether our isolation from the 
rest of the world would, indeed, protect us 
from direct attack, Fortune was with us 
throughout World War II, and we were spared 
the horrors of having our own nation dev- 
astated, 
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We are, of course, now well aware that 
even here in Buffalo, absolute security and 
freedom from attack is no longer even a re- 
mote possibility. Therefore, another chal- 
lenge is that we must find a peaceful solu- 
tion to our problems, or face an eventual 
cataclysmic war which might well mean the 
destruction of civilization as we know it. 

World war III is definitely avoidable. It is 
your job and mine to keep that fact to the 
fore. 

But if it is to be avoided, as it must be 
and can be, we must “nip in the bud” so- 
called little wars, before they explode in i 
big war. We must be adequate to our re- 
sponsibilities in every area of the globe, 


FIVE ACTIONS IN THE TROUBLED AREAS 


Thus, let me refer specifically to the 
geographical challenges I mentioned at the 
outset. 

In citing the concept of geography, how- 
ever, let me mention this first: the problems 
in each region of the globe are interrrelated. 
We are playing for keeps, not on 7 different 
chessboards, but on 1 global chessboard, 

We can never allow ourselves to become 
so preoccupied with any one area that we 
forget all other areas. 

Thus, specifically: (1) In dealing with 
Eastern Europe, we should, in my judgment, 
strengthen the ability of a satellite govern- 
ment, such as that of Premier Gomulka, to 
try to gain an increasing measure of inde- 
pendence from Moscow. 

The sound-assistance agreement between 
the United States and Poland is, in my view, 
a step in the right direction. 

It is not that we esteem Polish commu- 
nism, as such. The reverse is true. We don't 
Uke communism at all. It is simply that we 
want to help anyone who tries to gain for the 
people of Eastern Europe even a fraction of 
increased freedom from Soviet domination. 

Secondly, in north Africa, we should not 
shirk from the endeavor, in conjunction with 
our NATO friends, to urge that men of good 
will in France, Algeria, and Tunisia find some 
way out of the long, bloody stalemate of 
fighting in Algeria. 

Thirdiy, in the explosive Middle East, again, 
it is our task, without attempting to take on 
every burden, to seek to ease tensions. We 
should help encourage constructive solutions 
to economic, political, and military pressures 
then. 

Fourthly, in the neutral Asian area of the 
globe it should be our policy to continue to 
give reasonable amounts of assistance to the 
underdeveloped nations. That includes, for 
example, aid to our friends in neutral India, 
Ceylon, and nearby lands. 

It also includes aid to those lands like 
Pakistan, Thailand which are, fortunately, 
committed to us in the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Pact. 

We must never, of course, interfere in the 
internal affairs of any country, Indonesia 
or anywhere else, but we must maintain an 
attitude of close attention to internal de- 
velopments, as they affect us. 

And fifth, here in our own hemisphere, 
we must seek the successful meeting of 
problems which we face with our Maple Leaf 
good neighbor to the north, and with the 
20 Republics below the Rio Grande. 

On March 31, our Canadian friends will 
hold their national election. Whatever the 
outcome and despite all the many problems 
which we face with Canada, I am confident 
that we will be effective in our negotiations, 


NIXON’S VISIT DEMONSTRATES MORE ATTENTION 
TO LATIN AMERICA 

But now let us turn to the other area 
which I mentioned—Latin America—in our 
own backyard, so to speak. 

We are turning our attention to Central 
and South America now because for too long 
we have tended to devote the lion’s share 
of our attention to Europe or Asia or, more 
recently, Africa. 
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The need for more attention to Latin 
America has been becoming more evident in 
the past few months. Officials of our Gov- 
ernment are fully aware of this need. An 
example of this awareness is the welcome 
announcement last week that Vice President 
Nixon would attend the inauguration of 
Argentina’s new President and would visit 
several other Latin American nations as a 
demonstration of our Nation’s interest in 
our sister Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

We must continue to recognize the fer- 
ment which is going on in countries south 
of our borders. It is an economic ferment, 
a political ferment, and an ideological fer- 
ment. 

Here as everywhere else, the hand of Mos- 
cow is evident. Its hand may be seen in 
occasional assassins’ plots, in alluring trade 
pacts, in subversive liberation, in arms 
smuggling, in anti-American editorials and 
political speeches and elsewhere. 


TREND TOWARD LIBERTY IN THE AREA 


In recent months, we haye seen a tre- 
mendous desire for liberty assert itself in 
many areas of Latin America. 

1. Guatemala is trying to get back on 
her political feet after her bout with com- 
munism. Free elections in this Republic 
have installed a new President. However, 
many Communist agents who were driven 
out by the late President Castillo Armas 
are reported to be active once again in this 
nation. We must carefully watch develop- 
ments in this country. 

2. Argentina has held its first free elec- 
tion in many years. Soon a new President 
will assume office. He will have before him 
the tremendous task of rebuilding the econ- 
omy of this great nation following the dam- 
age perpetrated on it by Dictator Peron. It 
is essential that our foreign policy with this 
country be one of willingness to offer assist- 
ance in any reasonable way so that Argen- 
tina may soon win her battle for a strong 
economy. The next few months in Argen- 
tina will be crucial. The so-called Soviet 
trade offensive will undoubtedly be especially 
active here in trying to create a climate of 
Argentina’s dependence on Russia, 

3. Colombia only last weekend held its 
first free election in many years. Here again 
the freedom-loving people of a great nation 
overthrew a dictatorial “strong man,” Presi- 
dent Rojas Pinila. Now this Republic, 
like Argentina, must build a stable govern- 
ment and stable economy following years of 
oppression. 

4. Venezuela, too, will soon be holding an 
election for President, after years of dicta- 
torship. We earnestly hope that when this 
election is held, it will be won by individuals 
and parties who are on the side of democracy 
and friendly relations with the United 
States. 

LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 

Of particular interest to you businessmen 
in Buffalo is inter-American trade. 

Trade relations between the United States 
and Latin America have long been mutually 
satisfactory. For example in 1956, we ex- 
changed goods with Latin America, valued 
at approximately $7.3 billion. 

This trade consisted of goods valued at 
$3.6 billion purchased by the United States 
from Latin America in order to maintain 
our Nation's industrial output. 

The $3.7 billion which Latin America 
spent with us went for a wide variety of 
manufactured and agricultural products 
which were required for the industrial de- 
velopment which is moving rapidly through 
this dynamic area. 

Now, however, this equitable trade bal- 
ance is being challenged by Russia, She 
dangles all sorts of barter and loan proposals 
to various hard-pressed, inflation-ridden 
economies. To the extent that we can, we 
should seek to prevent such economic 
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penetration in this vitally important market 
area, 


LATIN AMERICA—AREA OF GREATEST POTENTIAL 


Economically, Latin America is a sleeping 
giant. Her mineral resources have barely 
been tapped. Her industrial potential stag- 
gers the imagination. 

Latin America has the fastest growing 
population in the world. Since 1900, the 
population in Latin America has tripled. 
Experts believe it will triple again by the 
year 2000, giving this area a total population 
of one-half billion persons. This is more 
than double the number of people predicted 
for the United States at that time. 

In the past our Latin American neighbors 
feel they have been taken for granted. This 
is true to some extent. We knew they were 
our friends and we therefore gave them little 
special attention. Latin America was rela- 
tively unimportant in our battle against the 
Communist menace, Now, however, we must 
recognize the fact that Latin America is im- 
portant not only to us, but to those who op- 
pose us in ideology. 

A FIVE-POINT PROGRAM FOR LATIN AMERICA 


In order to assure more meaningful pan- 
American solidarity, I should like now to sug- 
gest action on five fronts: 

1. First and perhaps most important of 
all is that our attitude toward the proud na- 
tions of Latin America be changed from that 
of “Big Brother” to that of “Twin Brother.” 

The nations of Latin America and the Unit- 
ed States are indivisibly tied together not 
only through their geographic relationship, 
but also through a common history of dis- 
covery, development, and love of liberty. The 
fact that the United States developed indus- 
trially faster than countries in Latin America 
gives us no grounds for feelings of superior- 
ity. 

oem America is catching up fast. Within 

my lifetime, I have seen Latin America 
emerge from yirtual obscurity to a position of 
tremendous potential. The next generation 
may well see the combined economic forces of 
Latin American nations narrow the gap be- 
tween us in economic strength to a position 
near or absolute equality. 

We must take note of the fact that within 
the next few years our relations with Latin 
America may well become the most impor- 
tant aspect of our foreign policy. We must 
be ready to meet the great challenge Latin 
America will soon offer. 


DISCOURAGING NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES 
AND INFLATION 

2. Secondly, we should seek to encourage 
a sounder private enterprise basis for Latin 
American industry, including mineral re- 
sources. 

This is, as you know, an especially touchy 
point with our Latin friends. Several of 
them, as you know, seem to insist on na- 
tionalization of their petroleum and other 
mineral resources. 

Their internal policies are their own pre- 
rogative. We will not, as I have earlier indi- 
cated, try to impose our private initiative 
concepts on anyone. 

But we will not be shy about pointing out 
what we feel, in all frankness, to be the vir- 
tues of private as against nationalized enter- 


rise. 

Nor will we be shy in stating to our friends 
that, for their own good, they must keep a 
brake on their printing presses, so that they 
do not inflate their currencies to worthless- 


ness. 
We will not dictate. We will not lecture. 
But we will speak and should speak with 
friendship and candor, as equals. 
THE PROBLEMS OF LIBERTY AND DICTATORSHIP 
3. There is an even more sensitive issue as 
regards internal liberty in the 20 Republics. 
Here again we would be less than frank 
if we did not indicate our traditional Amer- 
ican preference for democracy, as against 
dictatorship. 
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But choosing a type of government is the 
entire prerogative of each nation and people. 
Each of the 20 nations varies unfortunately 
one from the other. In many lands, there 
is a heritage of turbulence under previous 
parliamentary rule. A dominant personal- 
ity in Latin America tends to be more power- 
ful than a political party or platform. Sta- 
bility and maturity in these areas are 
earnestly desired. 

And, above all, we hope for pro-American 
governments, regimes which are friendly to 
us because it is in our mutual interest that 
there be such friendships. 


IMPORTS AGAINST OIL SYMBOLIZE UNWISE TRADE 
BARRIERS 


4. Fourth, we must be most careful about 
imposing harmful trade restrictions against 
Latin products. 

The present so-called voluntary restric- 
tions against oil imports from friendly 
Venezuela are a mockery of the voluntary 
concept and a mockery of reciprocity. 

The great petroleum industry in our 
country is no pygmy; it is big enough to 
stand on its own feet in relation to competi- 
tion. That may not be true of other much 
smaller, much weaker industries in our land 
which do, on occasion, require a measure of 
protection in the national interest. More 
trade—a healthy climate of inter-American 
exchange—will serve to discourage further 
Russian trade advances in this hemisphere. 

5. In our program of economic assistance 
to underdeveloped nations, we must take 
note of the fact that there is still great need 
for economic growth in more areas of Latin 
America. We cannot afford to have primi- 
tive economic weakness in our own hemi- 
sphere. A fair distribution of aid funds; to 
this hemisphere is in order. 


CONCLUSION 


This is far from a complete account of 
what is needed even in this one area of the 
globe. 

But at least it illustrates a few of the 
issues we face. 

Foreign policy is, as you have noted, ac- 
tually a reflection of the attitude of the ma- 
jority of the American people. If we are to 
have a positive and dynamic foreign policy, 
we must have positive and dynamic think- 
ing on the part of our citizens. 

A spirit of friendship—confidence—inde- 
pendence and strength is what our foreign 
policy must have if it is to be successful in 
achieving its objectives. 

We in the United States have developed a 
reputation for being the world’s greatest 
salesmen. In your profession, as advertis- 
ing men, you know the tremendous impor- 
tance of a good public relations campaign on 
the part of a product, a company or a com- 
munity. 

Our foreign relations program is, to a 
large extent a form of public relations pro- 
gram. We want people to like us—we want 
people to understand us—we are trylng to 
“drum up” new customers. 

We must prove to potential buyers that 
we offer a better system than the competi- 
tion has to offer, This is the continuing 
challenge to our foreign policy, 

In your relations with customers who visit 
this dynamic city of Buffalo from all parts 
of the world, you play an important role in 
selling America, as well as selling the prod- 
ucts you represent. 

So, too, successful foreign policy is a chal- 
lenge, not only to those of us who are work- 
ing directly on its formulation—it is a chal- 
lenge to each of you as salesmen and ad- 
vertisers of this Republic. 


PUBLIC BUYING AS A MEANS OF 
STIMULATING BUSINESS 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have received from Mr. W. A. Klecka, of 
Temple, Tex., a communication with 
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which he encloses a copy of an editorial 
entitled “President Should Reflect On 
Why Public Buying Isn’t Heavy,” pub- 
lished in the Temple Daily Telegram of 
April 11, 1958. I think it is very appro- 
priate at this time in connection with the 
remarks of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. The 
editorial reads as follows: 


PRESIDENT SHOULD REFLECT ON WHY PUBLIC 
Buxrixd ISN'T HEAVY 


It is true enough that strong public buy- 
ing would make business boom immediately, 
but President Eisenhower is more than a 
little naive if he thinks appeals from the 
White House will alone create this buying. 

Buying slowed and savings increased be- 
cause the American public asserted its own 
right to think for itself. 

And what did it think? 

It thought that it had been fooled again 
into one more round of the old Republican 
process of pouring money into the top of 
our economy in the hope that it would 
trickle down to the plain working citizen. 
Once again, the process worked just fine for 
those at the top of the economy, not at all 
for those below. 

What else could the American public 
think? It saw the creation and applica- 
tion of a farm policy that reduced farm 
income and drove farmers off their land. 
It saw little business allowed—even encour- 
aged, if the truth be told—to fail, or to go 
the merger or absorption route. It saw in- 
terest rates rigged to make money for Wall 
Street at the expense of the rest of us. It 
saw the application of an alleged anti- 
inflation policy that allowed the cost of 
living to keep climbing while it created 
unemployment. 

The President’s clear implication that 
only the stubborn public is responsible for 
our recession—he did take a poke at a few 
manufacturers, but carefully kept that safely 
vague—is unfair. The public has not lost 
confidence in the Nation, but in the ad- 
ministration that promised so much and has 
done so little, and most of that policy. 

This loss of confidence in the Government 
now exists everywhere. The people simply 
don't have the feeling that the adminis- 
tration knows what it is doing and that 
feeling now very definitely includes Mr. 
Eisenhower, who enjoyed a long period of 
immunity. This feeling extends right on 
up to the big business and industry leaders 
who have benefited so much from this ad- 
ministration, as they prove daily in a hun- 
dred different ways. 

That this may be or is unfair to Mr. Eisen- 
hower, or at least harsh on him, can be 
freely admitted. But it is nonetheless true. 
It is today a fact of life, and happy talk 
for public consumption won’t change it. 

Our belief is that Congress, returning to 
work after an Easter vacation that brought 
it back in touch with the people, will 
promptly start to bring about some of the 
changes that will bolster public confidence 
and speed up our economic wheels. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Klecka’s letter be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEMPLE, TEX., April 12, 1958. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR RALPH: I am enclosing a copy of an 
editorial in the Temple Telegram dated 
yesterday, April 11. 

I, myself, think it is a masterpiece, deal- 
ing with facts as they haye happened, are 
now happening, and will continue to do so 
as long as Eisenhower and his Republican 
regime will continue in office. 


Eie ee es eee 
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Pardon me for taking up your time read- 
ing this editorial, but it is so full of facts 
I could not resist sending it to you. 

With best of wishes, 

Sincerely, 
W. A. KLECKA. 


VETOING PROGRESS AT PORT 
LAVACA, TEX. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in further answer to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEVI, I point out that it is the ad- 
ministration, not Congress, which is 
breaking down confidence. Recently 
the President vetoed the omnibus riyers 
and harbors bill, of which I hold a copy 
in my hand. I also hold in my hand 
a communication from the city of Port 
Lavaca, Tex. The bill which the Presi- 
dent vetoed included a veto of progress 
at Port Lavaca, Tex. At that city there 
is an Alcoa plant which formerly em- 
ployed 3,500 persons. Employment 
there has dropped to less than 1,900. 

The rivers and harbors bill included 
an appropriation in the amount of 
$413,000 for the deepening of the harbor 
channel. Had the channel been deep- 
ened, so the aluminum could be shipped 
out, the idle workers could be reem- 
ployed. In addition, there would be 
stimulation for other employment there. 
That channel meant deep water for this 
community. It held strong hope that 
Alcoa would return to normal produc- 
tion; that Alcoa would put men back to 
work, both on construction jobs and on 
the potlines in the aluminum plant. 

But yesterday the President said, “No.” 
He vetoed the bill which would have 
meant so much to this Texas town and 
would have meant so much to so many 
harbors throughout the Nation. The 
bill provided for numerous channel im- 
provements, breakwaters, seawalls, and 
fiood-control projects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegram I have received 
from the Clegg Shrimp Co. be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Port Lavaca, Tex., April 15, 1958. 
RAY YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Deeply shocked by President’s veto of 
rivers and harbors bill. Urge you to exhaust 
all possible means to completely assure that 
this veto will be overridden. 

CLEGG SHRIMP CO., 
JOHN CLEGG, President. 
R. E. CLEGG TRAWLERS, 
R. E. CLEGG, Owner. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I point out that the bill included projects 
for 6 harbors, 4 rivers, and other projects 
in Texas. The total amount involved 
for my State was $46,480,000. 

On an area basis, Texas would have 
been entitled to about $125 million; on a 
population basis, my State would have 
been entitled to $75 million of the 
$1,500,000,000 appropriation instead of 
$46,480,000. But whether based on popu- 
lation or on area, my State was getting 
a very small portion. 

I shall vote to pass the bill over the 
President's veto, because the bill is for 
the benefit of all the American people. 
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Mr. President, the bill was passed by 
Congress—96 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives. It represents the view of 
Congress. The Chief Executive should 
have approved it. Since he has not, I 
hope Congress will pass it over his veto. 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief observation about the ad- 
dress delivered by the President of the 
United States at the luncheon meeting 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors held at the Statler Hotel in 
Washington, in which the President 
backed up his program, sent to Con- 
gress yesterday, for the reorganization 
of the Department of Defense, in order 
to effectuate what is called the unified 
command and the unified strategic re- 
sponsibility on the part of the United 
States. 

I believe that if there is any disquiet 
in Congress about giving too much au- 
thority to the Secretary of Defense to 
deal with, roughly, the $40 billion de- 
fense budget, we certainly know how to 
take care of that in terms of techniques, 
For example, percentage limitations 
might be placed upon the proposal, as 
has been done many times in respect to 
other appropriations and in respect to 
foreign aid. That matter should not be 
permitted to obscure the main point at 
issue. 

The main point at issue is whether or 
not the United States now proposes, in 
that element of military preparation 
which is even greater than materiel, 
brains, and command, to go modern and 
to come abreast of the advance of mod- 
ern technology, modern strategy, and 
modern weapons. That is the issue. 

I believe the President has presented 
@ program which is designed to effectu- 
ate that idea, and I consider it an honor 
and a privilege, as a Senator from New 
York, to work and fight in the Senate 
for that particular kind of program. I 
hope very much, and I have reason to 
believe, that many other Senators will, 
for the same reasons, join with me in 
that struggle. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT 
“RECRUITING AND TRAINING FOR 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 281) authorizing the printing 
of the committee print “Recruiting and 
Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States,” as a Senate document. 


ISRAEL—TEN YEARS OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
part of my remarks the text of a very 
unusual, revealing, and interesting in- 
terview with Mr. Ben-Gurion, Prime 
Minister of Israel, published in Look 
magazine for April 15, 1958. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. JAVITS. The significance of the 
interview, to which I specifically invite 
the attention of my colleagues, is as 
follows: 

It is now 10 years since Israel gained 
its independence. Ten years is an ade- 
quate proving time. Israel has proved 
that she is and will continue to be a 
nation. Therefore, her policies, in view 
of the fact that she is the most Free 
World oriented nation in a critically in- 
cendiary part of the world, are extremely 
important to us. 

What Mr. Ben-Gurion’s interview re- 
veals is that Israel understands and is 
able to put before the world clearly and 
exactly what she sees her future to be. 
It is dominated by three characteristics; 
first, the development of free institu- 
tions, free ideas, and higher standards 
of living. That is the great and hal- 
lowed tradition of our own constitutional 
freedom of government. 

Second, no expansion and no aggres- 
sion against others, with an adequate 
understanding of the amplitude of room 
within their own country for looking 
after the harassed and persecuted Jews 
who might come from anywhere, to 
whom Israel's door is always open. 

Third, a deep understanding of the 
fact that they are in the Near East, that 
they belong there, that they want to be 
a part of that region, that they want 
peace and concord and stability with 
their neighbors, and that under all cir- 
cumstances they hold out the hand of 
peaceful cooperation to their neigh- 
bors, notwithstanding the fulminations 
against them. 

These are major and significant bases 
of statecraft. They demonstrate to us 
why there is such a closeness and affinity 
of ideals and relations between the people 
of the United States and the people of 
Israel. 

Mr. President, as we celebrate this 10th 
anniversary of Israel’s statehood and 
Israel’s relations with the United States, 
I hope very much that many of our col- 
leagues will read with great care this 
interview. 

EXHIBIT A 
Ben-Gurion TaLKs—He REVEALS FRANKLY 

War He THINKS ABOUT NASSER—ABOUT 

AMERICAN JEWS AND THEIR RELATIONS 

Wrirh ISRAEL—ABOUT GERMANS, ARABS, 

WAR, AND PEACE 

Israel will be 10 years old next month. 
Its Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion, is 71, 
Yet the two have much in common. Both 
are small, cocky, energetic, loaded with 
brains—and likable. It is hard to imagine 
the one without the other. The nation is 
the fulfillment of Ben-Gurion’s lifelong 
dream; and he is, has been, and will prob- 
ably always be Mr. Israel. 

That is why I flew over 13,000 miles to talk 
with him. We talked for more than 2 hours 
on February 28 in his unpretentious office in 
the Defense Ministry at Tel Aviv. As I 
listened to him, I realized why the Arabs 
have found him such a formidable oppo- 
nent. This Polish-born pioneer farmer, 
combat soldier, classical scholar, and veteran 
politician is as shrewd as they come—and 
as hard as a nut. He knows what he wants 
for Israel. I could understand how an Is- 
raeli, after 10 years of independence, would 
feel good just knowing that “B-G” is still 
around—and still the boss, 
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Like Israel, born and weaned in battle, 
- Ben-Gurion can also be brusque, He neither 
minces nor wastes words. So when I began 
by explaining that my questions would be 
pretty rough, he broke in impatiently, “Go 
ahead, go ahead. Ask me anything you 
want.” Turn the page for the questions and 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s answers. 

The last time I was in the Middle East— 
less than a year ago—I was talking to Presi- 
dent [Gamal Abdel] Nasser about the 
chances of peace in this part of the world. 
He pointed out that your army invaded 
Egypt just a few days after you said you 
would never start a war. “How can you ne- 
gotiate with a man like that?” he added. 
Doesn’t Nasser have a good point there? 
Nasser talks as if he were the one who 
wants to negotiate. Two years ago, an im- 
portant intermediary—tI can't tell you who— 
came to me and then went to Nasser in an 
effort to bring us together. I was willing, 
but Nasser refused. He even refused to stop 
the shooting along the border. 

Nasser is convinced that you and the 
French were out to overthrow him. Is that 
true? We have no treaty with France, and 
I will not—I cannot—speak for the French. 
As for us, what would we accomplish by 
overthrowing him? ‘That would not solve 
any problems. 

Just 8 years ago this morning, you per- 
sonally ordered a military raid on Gaza in 
which 38 Egyptians were killed and 33 
wounded. C. L. Sulzberger recently wrote 
in the New York Times that this brutal as- 
sault is what caused Nasser to revise his poli- 
cies and make his arms deal with Russia, Do 
you agree? Have you heard of the fedayeen? 
These people, trained and armed by Nasser, 
were crossing the border, killing our farmers 
working in their fields, killing our children 
going to school. There were just three things 
we could do: We could let them go on kill- 
ing—but not even Gandhi would have ac- 
cepted that. We could retaliate in the same 
way—but why should we kill other innocent 
people? Or we could destroy the fedayeen 
bases. This we did—this was the purpose 
of our action. And we will do it again if 
the fedayeen resume their raids. 

Isn't it true that the fedayeen raids started 
only after you made your attack on Gaza? 
No. I was in a border village called Patish 
where people had been killed. They did not 
feel safe any more. That was when we de- 
cided to take action. 

You said recently that you were worried 
about the new Egypt-Syria and Iraq-Jordan 
federations because these countries were all 

ve military dictatorships. Yet Is- 
rael, a democracy, has been condemned four 
times in the past 5 years by the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council or General Assembly for mili- 
tary aggression against Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan. Don’t they—with no such record— 
have more reason to be worried about Israel? 
First of all, we are worried because it is ob- 
vious Nasser must try to take over Jordan— 
and perhaps Iraq too. Otherwise, his United 
Arab Republic is very disunited indeed. This 
could mean violence or, anyway, trouble. As 
to the U. N. condemnations, the reason the 
Arabs have not also been condemned is that 
one of the big powers has the power of veto. 
So there are two standards—one for us, one 
for the Arabs—and we are usually discrimi- 
nated against. But we are used to it; we are 
patient, As to their being afraid of us—look 
at the figures: 40 million against fewer than 
2 million; an area 60 times bigger than ours; 
at least 4 times as many weapons, and of 
far better quality. Some of them get arms 
from the greatest power in the East, and some 
from the greatest power in the West as well. 
If the Arabs have any self-respect, how can 
they be afraid of us? 

You also said, “If Iraqi troops approach 
the Jordan River, we will have to reserve our 
liberty of action.” Does this mean you will 
invade Jordan? I can’t say more than that. 
What we will do depends on circumstances, 
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You don’t cross a bridge until you reach it— 
and I hope we will not reach it. 

A Cairo broadcast in Hebrew this month 
invited Israel to join the United Arab Re- 
public—with full freedom of action in do- 
mestic and foreign affairs. Would you con- 
sider such an offer? If they mean it seri- 
ously, we are willing to consider the offer. 
In fact, we are trying to find out whether 
they are serious or not. Personally, I think 
it was merely propaganda. If they are seri- 
ous, why didn’t they also broadcast in Arabic 
so that their own people would hear it? 

Going back to Nasser's complaint, do you 
now regret launching the Sinai campaign— 
or would you strike again the way you did 
if you felt threatened by another military 
buildup in Egypt? I don’t regret it at all. 
Why should I? I do know there are Ameri- 
cans—some very responsible ones—who now 
regret their negative attitudes toward us at 
the time. As to the second part of your ques- 
tion, it is hypothetical, so I would rather not 
answer it. 

But wasn't your Sinai excursion a failure? 
After all, didn’t Nasser come out of it with 
his prestige intact, and aren't the Arabs 
more suspicious of you than ever? A failure? 
Just look at some of the consequences: Until 
the Sinai campaign, the Arab refugees really 
believed that they would soon return to Israel 
and get everything there is in it. But now, 
I am told by a U. N. refugee administrator, 
they are disillusioned. They no longer be- 
lieve what they are told by the Arab leaders. 
They want to be resettled elsewhere. Second, 
Egypt, Jordan and Syria had a military al- 
Hance aimed at us. It doesn't exist any 
more. We proved it was just a paper pact. 
Third—and this is important—they won't 
be thinking of attacking us for some time at 
least—unless, of course, they get volunteers 
from a foreign power. So now we can get 
on with our work, knowing we are more or 
less safe. Fourth, we have asserted our right 
to freedom of navigation, recognized by 
many maritime powers, and the Gulf of 
Aqaba is now open. There are many other 
reasons—such as the disappearance of the 
fedayeen, These are the main things that 
made the Sinal campaign worth while. 

Do you think the United Siates has been 
wrong in sending arms to Iraq, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia? You are twice wrong—for 
sending arms to them and for not sending 
arms to us. 

How do you feel about the Soviet proposal 
to ban all arms shipments to the Middle East? 
The trouble with this proposal is that there is 
no arms balance today. A ban would leave 
the Arabs with a tremendous superiority. 
Instead, we would prefer to go further. We 
would agree to complete disarmament of Is- 
rael and all the nations of the Middle East— 
except for Turkey, which is in a special situ- 
ation. Do you think we want to go on 
spending money for arms? We would much 
rather spend it on education and develop- 
ment. Of course, to make general disarma- 
ment effective, we would need a very good sys- 
tem of inspection. But that’s up to the 
Arabs; we are ready to cooperate. 

You are spending more than $100 million a 
year on defense. Where are you getting your 
military equipment? People ere buying it— 
where, I can’t tell you. I am not doing the 
buying myself, and my associates are quite 
secretive. But it is not coming from Amer- 
ica, Iam sorry to say. 

During the past 10 years, Israel has been 
receiving the equivalent of about $500,000 a 
day from American sources. Do you believe 
our lavish support of Israel has helped or 
hurt America in the Middle East? What is 
America’s basic interest in the Middle East? 
It is not oil—you have plenty of oil. It is 
not exploitation—on the contrary, you want 
people to prosper so that they will not be- 
come victims of subversion. America needs 
to make this part of the world safe for free- 
dom, To accomplish this, your aid should 
provide things that people need, not things 
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that dictators need. Here, the Arab govern- 
ments are all dictatorships, and you give 
them arms, This does not help the people 
at all. But your aid to Israel is constructive, 
and it does help people preserve their free- 
dom and satisfy their economic and cultural 
needs. Therefore, it conforms to America’s 
basic interest in the Middle East. 

If an American Jew refused to contribute 
to Israel, would you consider him a bad Jew? 
A good Jew, a bad Jew—these are rather 
subjective terms. As far as I’m concerned, 
an American Jew can do what he likes. If 
he doesn't want to support Israel, that's his 
business. 

Is Judaism a nationality or a religion? 
Judaism is a peoplehood and a religion. 
The Jews are one people, with a common 
historical heritage and, in a way, a com- 
mon destiny. A Jew is, of course, a citizen 
of the country where he lives, with all duties 
and rights of a citizen. The Jewish religion 
is quite different from Christianity. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to do with peoplehood. 
But a religious Jew must believe that God 
made a covenant with Abraham: “To you 
and to your descendants I give this coun- 
try.“ Moreover, all our religious holidays 
celebrate events in our history as a people. 
Doesn't that introduce an element of na- 
tionality? I believe there is a certain 
identity of destiny between all Jews in the 
world. If a Jew is persecuted in Germany, 
it affects a Jew in America. If a Jew makes 
a great scientific discovery, other Jews are 
proud, That is why, here in Israel, we are 
trying to make a highly civilized country 
that will give Jews, wherever they may be, 
a sense of pride. 

In America, Judaism is divided into three 
large branches—reform, conservative, and 
orthodox. Why can't a reform or conserva- 
tive Jew find a temple of his persuasion in 
Israel? Send me 10,000 reform Jews, and I 
can promise you they will have their own 
synagogues and rabbis. Let them try. 
They will see that we have freedom of re- 
ligion here. 

In 1953, you wrote, “When a Jew in 
America speaks of our Government to his 
fellow Jews, he usually means the Govern- 
ment of Israel, while the Jewish public in 
various countries view the Israeli Ambas- 
sadors as their own representatives.” Do 
you still believe that American Jews are 
Israelis first and Americans second? In 
this quotation, I was merely repeating what 
some foreign teachers of Hebrew once told 
me in Jerusalem. I suppose it was natural 
for them to talk as they did while they 
were in Israel. But I never said that Amer- 
ican Jews are Israelis first or last. Only 
Jews living in Israel are Israelis. Of course, 
there is a Jewish community in the world, 
and it is inevitable that an American Jew 
should feel a kinship with Israel in the same 
way that other Americans feel a kinship 
with the Irish or the Italians or whatever 
people they are descended from, 

Do you still regard the 10 million Jews 
who live outside Israel as “exiles,” and is 
Israel’s primary mission still the “ingather- 
ing of the exiles’? Yes, though I would 
not use the term “exiles.” I prefer di- 
aspora.” Of course, I am not so naive as to 
think that America’s 5 million Jews are 
going to flock over here—though I do wish 
that more would come, young ones espe- 
cially. I realize that an American Jew en- 
joying full equality feels more comfortable 
where he is—with his car and television set 
and other things we are short of over here— 
but I still don't believe it is possible to 
enjoy a full Jewish life outside Israel. Jews 
who do not want or need to settle in Israel 
are probably doing what they believe is best 
for them; they just don't feel as I do. 

What if Russia suddenly permitted its 
2,500,000 Jews to emigrate to Israel? Where 
would you put them? I wish we were faced 
with that problem. However, even if this 
happened, I don’t think more than half 
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would choose to come. Meanwhile, don’t 
worry—we have plenty of room for them 
within our present boundaries. 

What is the maximum population that 
Israel can sustain? When that point is 
reached, will you stop further immigration? 
Can you tell me what is America’s maximum 
population? I doubt it. My own feeling is 
that Israel has room for all the Jews who 
need to come. That is about 4 million— 
mostly from Eastern Europe and the Moslem 
countries. Remember that Belgium, with 
9 million souls, is not much bigger than Is- 
rael. We can easily double our agricultural 
production; the sea is also a source of food 
and raw materials. Industry? We are just 
getting started. And why should we not 
become a great maritime power? But our 
biggest asset is our will—and our initia- 
tive, our creative ability and pioneering 
spirit. We are not inferior to anyone where 
brains are concerned. So why talk of limits? 
All I can say is that no decent Jew who 
wants to come to Israel will ever be turned 
away. 

Israel has received almost $2 billion in aid 
since 1948, three quarters of it from the 
United States. How much more will you 
need in the next 10 years to stay in busi- 
ness as a nation? That depends entirely 
on our rate of immigration. If it continues 
at the present rate of 75,000 a year, we will 
need help for some time to come. 

You get substantial reparations from West 
Germany. When will you establish diplo- 
matic relations? Whenever Germany is 
ready. There will be no difficulty here. 
Some people in Israel oppose it, but they are 
a minority. Why should we go on hating 
the Germans—especially the new generation 
who had nothing to do with the Hitler 
period? 

Do you consider Israel to be a Middle 
Eastern state or a Western beachhead in this 
area? We are the only real Middle Eastern 
nation here. Only the Jews speak the same 
language and practice the same faith as in 
Biblical times. No other people in Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq and Egypt preserved their 
national language or culture. The next 
time you see Nasser, ask him to say some- 
thing in the Egyptian language. 

Let me conclude with a few questions 
about war and peace. That's what mostly 
concerns Americans when they think about 
the Middle East. You said last fall you were 
ready to sign a treaty of peace and friend- 
ship with the Arabs. On what terms? On 
terms of equality and mutual interest—in- 
cluding full economic, political and cultural 
cooperation. Our aim is to recreate the 
prosperity that this area enjoyed in the past. 

Do you believe that a majority of the Arab 
leaders are reconciled to the fact that Israel 
is here to stay? I can’t say. I suspect that 
some of them are, but they don’t dare say 
50. 

You have said you will make no precondi- 
tions to discussing a settlement with the 
Arabs. Yet you have also said that the 1947 
U. N. partition plan, which you once ac- 
cepted, can no longer be a basis for discus- 
sion. Isn't this a precondition? No. That 
plan means the partition of Israel. And I 
will discuss the partition of Israel only if 
Nasser is willing to discuss the partition of 
Sinai. I would then tell him he had no 
legitimate claim on the Sinai Peninsula. 
That’s what I mean by terms of equality. 

Nasser told me last year that an overall 
peace settlement would have to take into 
consideration the right of the Arab refugees 
to return to their homes. Do you see any 
room for fruitful negotiation here? If he is 
willing to talk peace, we are willing to dis- 
cuss the refugees. And we will make con- 
structive proposals to solve the problem for 
the good of the refugees. 

How can you say that Israel has no room to 
take back any Arab refugees when you also 
talk of admitting 4 million Jews? We Jews 
are pioneers. The Arabs are not. Can you 
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imagine an Arab going to live in the Negev 
to do what some of my friends are doing? I 
know men with university degrees creating 
settlements out of a wasteland with their 
hands and muscles and brains. Our people 
have the urge, the willingness to sacrifice, 
Such people we have room for. But the 
Arabs have never done this. On the con- 
trary, they have turned prosperous countries 
into deserts. 

Israelis say they feel threatened by hostile 
Arab neighbors. The Arabs fear you. So 
why won't you allow U. N. forces to patrol 
your side of the border—both as self-protec- 
tion and as proof to the Arabs that you are 
not going to attack them? As to self-pro- 
tection, we'll take care of that ourselves. As 
to proving our good intentions, let the Arabs 
test them by offering peace. After all, we 
are the ones who are always proposing peace. 
I might add that, if I were an Arab, I would 
be ashamed to be afraid of Israel. 

One of the tragedies here is that there is 
60 little communication between Jews and 
Arabs. Would you consider an exchange pro- 
gram of, say, students and editors as a means 
of creating better understanding on both 
sides? Oh, yes, we would gladly do that. We 
did have an Egyptian journalist here last 
year, but his stories were censored when he 
got home and later prohibited. 

As a personal peace gesture, would you con- 
sider flying to Cairo to meet with Nasser— 
if he were agreeable? Or do you share the 
opinion of those who refer to him as another 
Hitler? I would definitely go to Cairo, any 
time he invites me. I really don’t know what 
sort of a man he is, though I suspect his 
ambition is to be the dominating leader in 
Africa and the Moslem world. But I have 
never thought of him as a Hitler; I don't 
think he would or could do what Hitler did. 
Therefore, I would not hesitate to negotiate 
with him as man to man. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Kent, its enrolling 
clerk, communicated to the Senate the 
resolutions of the House adopted as a 
tribute to the memory of Hon. W. KERR 
Scort, late a Senator from the State of 
North Carolina. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the order previously entered, I now 
move that the Senate stand adjourned. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, to Mon- 
day, April 21, 1958, at 12 o'clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate April 17, 1958: 
IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer for reappoint- 
ment to the active list of the Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grade indicated, 
from the temporary disability retired list, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1211: 

To be major general 

James Alward Van Fleet, 03847. 

The following-named officer for advance- 
ment on the retired list in the grade indi- 
cated under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3962: 

To be general 

James Alward Van Fleet, 03847. 


a 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 5:9: Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 

Most merciful and gracious God, Thou 
art always instructing us in the ways of 
truth and righteousness and inspiring us 
to be peacemakers. 

Help us to bring our lives consciously 
and continuously into complete harmony 
with what Thou dost desire and demand. 

Grant that when anxieties and 
doubts assail us we may find our joy and 
strength in the glorious promise that, 
“Thou will keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 

May we be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of His might, for Thou art our 
God forever and ever and will be our 
guide even unto death. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Senate Resolution 290 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. W. KERR 
Scorr, late a Senator from the State of North 
Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of Senators 
be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate to attend the funeral of the deceased, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate do 
now adjourn. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3497. An act to expand the public facil- 
ity loan program of the Community Facili- 
ties Administration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 12) entitled “Joint resolution to 
provide for transfer of right-of-way for 
Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, Hardin 
Unit, Missouri River Basin project, and 
payment to Crow Indian Tribe in con- 
nection therewith, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Mur- 
RAY, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. MALONE to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND NEXT 
WEEK 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time in order to inquire about the 
program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. ALBERT. Responding to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman, the program for 
the week of April 21 is as follows: 

On Monday the Consent Calendar will 
be called. There are two suspensions: 
first, H. R. 11668, concerning a transfer 
of funds, Trading With the Enemy Act; 
and H. R. 11414, grants in aid, Public 
Health Act. 

Mr. MARTIN. Those are the suspen- 
sions? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; those are the suspensions. On Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 

FH. R. 912, the Navy margarine rations 
bill. 

Of course, conference reports may be 
brought up at any time and any further 
program will be announced later. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman advise us concerning today's 
program? 

Mr. ALBERT. The program for today 
has been transferred to Tuesday next. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the program in 
order under the calendar rule for 
Wednesday next may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE RIGHT OF MEMBERS TO RE- 
VISE AND EXTEND THEIR RE- 
MARKS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
reading the Recorp this morning, I 
found reference to myself under a special 
order entitled “The Integrity of the 
House of Representatives.” On reading 
those remarks I note the implication, in 
the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], that I had altered 
my remarks, 
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I should like at this time to request 
Mr. Curtis that he state in what respect 
I had altered my remarks, since he 
merely makes reference to my having 
had a prepared text, which I did not 
have. He makes reference to another 
mistake which he implies that I made. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield, just for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am sorry; I have 
only a minute. This clearly was a mis- 
take made by the Government Printing 
Office. It seems to me that his case at 
best is one of being against permitting 
Members to revise and extend their re- 
marks, which clearly does not stand 
when a Government Printing Office mis- 
take is involved. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Was the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] advised, so 
he could be present, that the gentleman 
was going to make this speech? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not attacking 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. This is simply a request of 
the gentleman from Missouri to submit 
a bill of particulars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
iMr. McCartuy] has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
man] makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, all I 
am trying to do is to find out whether 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
tıs] was notified that there would be 
this criticism of him from the well. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Does the 
gentleman think that a point of no 
quorum on a day when we have no legis- 
lative business is the way to get at that? 
Of course, the Chair is not questioning 
the gentlemen’s motives. Does the gen- 
tleman desire to be recognized to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman withdraws his point of order 
and, without objection, the gentleman 
is recognized for 1 minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, all I 
am trying to learn is whether or not, 
when a Member is being criticized, or 
praised for that matter, from the well of 
the House, he is not entitled under the 
practice to be notified, so he could be 
present. If there is no other way of 
getting him here, I want to insist upon 
my point of no quorum. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me the balance of his 
time? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, If I have any. 

Mr. ALGER. I should like to respond 
that I was sitting here yesterday at the 
time the gentleman from Missouri took 
the floor. He made it very plain in his 
statement that this was a mistake, as far 
as he knew, by the Printing Office. I 
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heard those words sitting right here, un- 
less these old ears deceived me. I think 
it is improper that he is not here this 
afternoon to answer because I know he 
was not attacking the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. WALTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, is that not what the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] said a 
moment ago, that he is criticizing the 
Government Printing Office and not an- 
other Member of this body? 

Mr. ALGER. Exactly. Therefore, he 
was not attacking the integrity of the 
gentleman. I think the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] is reading 
things into the statement that were 
not there. I was with the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Curtis] last night 
when he corrected his remarks. I know 
that an attack on the integrity of the 
gentleman from Minnesota was not what 
the gentleman from Missouri intended. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE’S WORLD 
WAR II SERVICE RECORD 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
story of the part played in World War 
II and the Korean war by the American 
merchant marine may never be told. But 
if justification be needed for the subsidy 
program established by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, it can be found in the 
individual experiences of the companies 
operating under it when the United 
States had need of their services, 

For example, the American Mail Line, 
one of the smaller lines operating out of 
Seattle, found itself in the thick of both 
wars, and the background of operating 
and management experience gained in 
time of peace proved invaluable. 

In this connection, I request leave to 
insert the following article on the war 
record of the American Mail Line: 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE'S Wortp Wan II Service 

RECORD 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, all Amer- 
ican Mail Line operations were coordinated 
in the overall war effort, through the War 
Shipping Administration. 

From that time until the end of the war, 
the company acted as general agent for as 
many as 65 vessels at one time and, in addi- 
tion, was berth agent for a substantial num- 
ber of still other ships. Approximately 3,000 
officers and crewmen were involved for carry- 
ing on such vastly increased activities, very 
often under most hazardous circumstances. 
The company first was rated by the War 
Shipping Administration as a class A oper- 
ator, then, in 1944, its efforts became classed 
as critical instead of essential. At ces- 
sation of hostilities, the company was 
awarded a war service certificate, for meri- 
torious assistance rendered to the United 
States in wartime, 

Throughout the war years, destination as- 
signments took little cognizance of distances 
to be traveled, or of dangers to be encoun- 
tered en route. Company ships were hur- 
ried between America and countless small 
harbors and palm-crested islands in the 
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South Pacific, where the military had vital 
need of their cargoes. Some came to know 
the Coral and the South China Seas; to 
explore through unfamiliar straits such as 
Soenda and Malacca; to cross the Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian Sea to the Guif of 
Aden and the Red Sea. American Mail Line 
ships also became familiar with the Medi- 
terranean—calling at frequently raided ports 
from Tripoli and Haifa to Malta and Oran, 
and working cargoes under violent stress off 
flaming beaches such as those of Sicily. 
Others again—made numberless round trips 
across the Atlantic despite the constant 
harassment of wolfpacks. Two even at- 
tempted the ultradangerous passage to Mur- 
mansk, with only one succeeding. 

Singling out vessels as typical of American 
Main Line fleet activity, the following is 
told: 

During World War II, Capt. John S. Smith, 
in command of the company's Island Mail 
took part in no fewer than four major Pa- 
cific: invasions, transporting and discharging 
troops, and fighting equipment such as guns, 
ammunition, food, trucks, tanks, and gaso- 
line—at such places as Saipan and the Palau 
Islands, where operations were generally 
carried on under heavy bombardment—and 
also followed up to islands that had just 
been attacked by Carlson’s marine raiders. 

The Island Mail was frequently chased and 
fired upon by Jap submarines, yet it was 
never hit. One unusual and mystifying ex- 
perience occurred when three of these enemy 
craft appeared suddenly and simultaneously 
and close alongside. They rose above the 
surface just enough to show their conning 
towers—then immediately resubmerged. 
Any torpedoes they might have fired missed 
their mark. 

Throughout its entire war service, the 
Island Mail and its officers and crew veritably 
bore charmed lives. Frequently under in- 
tense fire, they suffered not a single scratch. 
The only casualties were those from concus- 
sion—showing by what narrow margins they 
escaped. Several times, at night, searching 
Jap planes flew so closely overhead they 
barely missed the ship’s mastheads—yet the 
vessel was never discovered. 

On November 1, 1941, Capt. E. J. Stull, in 
command of the freighter Collingsworth, 
sailed from Puget Sound on the company’s 
regular schedule to Manila, via oriental ports. 
This was a month and 6 days before Pearl 
Harbor, at which time the Navy had taken 
over the control and routing of United States 
vessels. The route specified by the Navy in 
this case was via Honolulu, through the 
Santa Cruz Islands and the Coral Sea to 
Thursday Island, where a consignment of 
airplane tires (which had been taken aboard 
at Honolulu) was to be unloaded for the 
Royal Australian Air Force. The actual 
arrival at Thursday Island was accomplished 
just 2 days before Pearl Harbor. The tires 
were delivered, and the vessel proceeded to 
Manila. Two days later, Captain Stull re- 
ceived orders by radio to head for a friendly 
port and immediately put back to Thursday 
Island. 

From then on, the Collingsworth was 
operated under special orders from the 
Navy, or, in emergencies, in such a manner 
as seemed to afford the best protection of 
ship, crew, and cargo, in the judgment of 
its master. 

The special orders were many and varied. 
From Thursday Island the vessel sailed to 
Port Darwin, Australia. Here the warehouses 
were full and the docks so crowded it couldn't 
even get water, until a minesweeper became 
soft-hearted. The Navy then sent the Col- 
lingsworth to Sumatra via Soenda Strait. 
From Batavia it went to Singapore in con- 
voy and experienced numerous bombing at- 
tacks. One of these, a particularly heavy 
one, occurred during an embarkation of 
evacuees, yet the ship brought 82 of these 
latter civilians to Batavia on its return to 
that port. During this trip another vessel, 
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some distance astern, was destroyed by Jap- 
anese planes. Soerabaja was suffering fre- 
quent bombing raids, yet the Collingsworth 
went there under Dutch escort—and had to 
wait 3 days for native stevedores who found 
the place too hot. Finally convicts from a 
local penal colony were requisitioned to load 
the ship. At the end of 10 days of layover 
at Soerabaja the Japanese had taken Bali, 
and their fleet was close by. The Dutch 
admiral then ordered Captain Stull to de- 
part (although his ship had not completed 
loading), saying he would provide an armed 
escort as there were many enemy submarines 
around. The escort proved to be the 
admiral’s yacht, the antiaircraft equipment 
of which consisted only of machine guns, 
Nevertheless the passage was made through 
Soenda Strait to a point 50 miles offshore. 
Here the escort yacht left them, to be sunk 
shortly afterward. 

The Collingsworth then proceeded to Cey- 
lon, finished her cargo with rubber, tea, etc., 
and headed for New York via the Cape of 
Good Hope, with a stop at Capetown. She 
arrived at New York May 6, 1942. Followed 
next a trip to Belfast in convoy, an another 
to Avanmount, England. On his return from 
this last journey, Captain Stull left for the 
Pacific Coast. 

A brief résumé, such as the foregoing, gives 
but scant impression of the extent to which 
the American merchant marine was actually 
in the heart of many battle areas in the 
South Pacific. Consequently the following 
staccato notes, written during the Collings- 
worth’s last day of layover at Singapore, are 
quoted: 

“Ship anchored off Singapore during a 
bomb raid. Low clouds—and bombs dropped 
blindly. Docked next day and began unload- 
ing. During frequent air alarms, work stops 
as coolies run for shelters. Raids increasing. 
Jap aim excellent. One big tanker goes up in 
smoke and flame. Much damage in city * * * 
26 raids, most of them bombing, in 5 days. 
Twenty-seven Jap planes were the usual fleet 
of bombers * * * AAguns barking. Shrapnel 
falling. Ship shivering as with bad ma- 
laria, * * * Ship ahead got two bad hits. 
Several godowns set afire. Collingsworth’s 
bridge scarred by debris. Captain's door- 
frame broken by concussion. Six bombs 
landed from 100 feet to 500 feet away. Three 
of evacuees’ cars burned on dock. One got di- 
rect hit and driver was killed. One passen- 
ger badly wounded. Baggage in car blasted 
across roadway. Ship’s firehose used to 
wet down tarps covered with sparks from go- 
downs. * * * Five godowns ablaze. Thick 
smoke from rubber and oils. Dead coolie left 
lying on dock. Fire fighters too busy to get 
him out of sight. * * * An hour and a half of 
this—and “all clear.” Pilot arrives—shaky 
from having seen two pilots’ launches near 
his get blasted with direct hits and all crews 
killed. Impossible sail without tugs. All 
tugs fighting fires.” 

The Samuel Parker, a new freighter built 
for operation under WSA, left Juan de Fuca 
Strait and entered the Pacific on the start 
of her voyage, on December 5, 1942. From 
thence her route was as follows: Los Angeles; 
Sydney, N. S. W.; Aden; The Red Sea and 
Suez. 

From its arrival at Suez, February 14, 1943, 
until its departure from Mediterranean wa- 
ters on August 8, the vessel was subjected 
to almost continuous air-raid alerts, the 
drumfire of big naval battles, a flaming gaso- 
line lighter immediately alongside, terrific 
enemy bombing raids such as those off the 
beaches of Sicily. Through this maelstrom of 
action the Samuel Parker was moved from 
one designated spot to another, carrying 
British Army passengers to forward lines and 
prisoners-of-war back to internment camps, 
as well as capacity cargoes of war supplies. 
These latter were frequently of a highly ex- 
plosive and dangerous character. 

Seldom indeed were the convoys, with 
which the Parker usually traveled, free from 
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some sort of action. On May 8, for instance, 
en route from Alexandria to Tripoli, its flo- 
tilla sustained a vicious 40-minute bomb- 
and-torpedo attack by approximately 30 
planes operating in four squadrons. Two 
vessels in the convoy were sunk—the S. S. 
Erinpura by torpedo, and the S. S. British 
Trust by aerial bombs. The Samuel Parker 
and several other companion vessels expe- 
rienced so many near hits that their escape 
was miraculous. Furthermore, while in 
convoy, the menace of underwater enemy 
attack was ever present. 

On one of its missions to Tripoli, the 
Parker lay in harbor under 2 raids carried 
out by large numbers of bombers, of which 
5 were shot down in the first attack. During 
the second raid, evidently in reprisal, the 
steamship Ocean Voyager, lying almost along- 
side the Parker, was badly hit and set afire. 
Six men of the former vessel were picked out 
of the water by crew members of the Parker 
in the latter’s motorboat—an act which was 
one of real heroism because of flying frag- 
ments of ammunition and bombs exploding 
from the burning vessel. At midnight of 
the same day, a really heavy explosion oc- 
curred aboard the Voyager, causing very seri- 
ous damage and several fires on the Parker. 

Subsequent examination of the Parker re- 
vealed that the explosion of the steamship 
Voyager had caused no fewer than 172 in- 
juries. Although none of these was vital, 
some were severe—deck plates broken and 
driven down a depth of 20 inches, bulwarks 
smashed and laid inboard, and between-deck 
frames, deck beams and beam knees bent, 
sprung, and badly twisted. Temporary re- 
pairs were completed at Port Said about a 
month later. Then, not 2 days afterward, a 
lighter load of gasoline caught fire alongside, 
resulting in the buckling of hull plates ad- 
jacent to the lighter, and the charring of a 
liferaft and other equipment. 

Vessel proceeded to Alexandria for repairs 
and next assignment was a beach in Sicily. 
All day long, the Parker’s 10 guns seldom 
stopped working. Unloading of cargo, which 
had started the afternoon of arrival never- 
theless proceeded constantly, self-propelling 
landing craft and amphibians taking it 
ashore and up to a dump on a plain. 

Captain of the Samuel Parker was awarded 
the British Distinguished Service Cross for 
his exploits during the Sicilian invasion, the 
United States War Shipping Administration’s 
Distinguished Service Medal and the first 
Gallant Ship Decoration. 

AMERICAN MAIL LINE’S KOREAN Wan SERVICE 
RECORD 

The Korean war proved once again that a 
nation without seapower is at a grave disad- 
vantage in wartime; it proved again that a 
strong and flexible merchant marine is an 
indispensable auxiliary to the armed serv- 
ices. The hostile forces in Korea—North 
Korea, Communist China, and (covertly) the 
Soviet Union—were continental powers, de- 
pendent on land communications. The 
United Nations forces (mainly United States) 
were fighting thousands of sea-miles from 
their home bases, on a narrow, inhospitable 
peninsula. Men, supplies, and equipment 
were all seaborne. In this critical time, a 
testing of mettle of free nations, the Ameri- 
can Mail Line played a proud part. 

When the North Korean attack was 
launched in June 1950, this company had 
nine ships serving the Pacific Northwest- 
Orient trade. 

The North Koreans had hardly launched 
their assault before the impact of the war 
struck American Mail Line. The steamship 
Canada Mail was loading commercial cargo in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, in the first 
week of July 1950. She was scheduled to sail 
from Seattle on her regular service on July 7. 
Suddenly an urgent request was received 
from the Military Sea Transportation Sery- 
ice: Could this vessel take sorely needed mili- 
tary supplies to Japan? Immediately the 
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vessel's itinerary was adjusted, commercial 
cargo not yet loaded was canceled, and cargo 
previously loaded was shifted within the ship 
to make space available for the MSTS cargo 
for Yokohama, the first port of call in the 
Orient. The vessel sailed from the Seattle 
port of embarkation on July 12, 5 days later 
than her scheduled date, but with 6,608 short 
tons of urgently needed landing mats for 
temporary airfields in the war zone, plus 
4,000 measurement tons of other military 
cargo. Thus, within 12 days of the surprise 
attack in North Korea, the first American 
Mail Line vessel was on a war footing and 
on her way to the combat zone in support of 
the Armed Forces. 

By July 13, 1950, the company took delivery 
of three Victory ships from the reserve fleet, 
Olympia, Wash. The change from peaceful 
pursuits to active national defense work had 

The work of preparing the three 
vessels for service was undertaken by the 
engineering department of the AML with the 
utmost dispatch. Masters, chief engineers, 
and officers were transferred hurriedly from 
the company’s regular ships to man the re- 
activated Victories. By July 24, 11 days after 
leaving the reserve-fleet anchorage, the first 
of these ships, the New World Victory, sailed 
from Olympia for the Orient. By July 31, 
1950, all three Victory ships were on the high 
seas, on their way to the troubled waters off 
Korea, repaired, prepared, manned, stored, 
fully loaded, and sailed in slightly over 2 
weeks. 

By the end of July, American Mail Line’s 
share in the Korean conflict was manifested 
in another way, too; four vessels operated by 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. were diverted to 
the Seattle area, and the American Mail Line 
acted as agents for these ships. 

Steadily, as the summer of 1950 ripened 
into early fall, the tide of battle in Korea 
ran against the U. N. More ships, more 
troops, more supplies, more aircraft were 
urgently needed. Seattle became feverishly 
busy as a logical gateway to the war zone. As 
a Seattle company, American Mail Line was 
naturally in the forefront of this increased 
activity. In August, two more Victory ships, 
the Union Victory and Allegheny Victory 
were delivered to this company. On Au- 
gust 31, one of the company’s regular ships, 
the steamship Canada Mail was delivered to 
the Military Sea Transport Service on a 
time-charter basis. 

By mid-September 1950, the American Mail 
Line had increased its fleet from the original 
9 ships to 16 under its direct control, as well 
as undertaking the agency activity men- 
tioned earlier. While the 7 Victory-type 
vessels and the Canada Mail were working in 
direct. support of the war effort, the remain- 
ing 8 ships of the company’s fleet were carry- 
ing on in a dual capacity. The essential 
commercial trade between the Pacific North- 
west and the Orient—so important to this 
country from a national as well as a regional 
viewpoint—had to be maintained as far as 
possible; simultaneously, the ships provided 
needed space for the carriage of military sup- 
plies of all types for the bases in Japan, thus 
aiding the critical buildup of our hard- 
pressed forces in Korea. 

In December 1950, the U. N. forces were 

close to the Manchurian border. 
Suddenly, Chinese volunteers poured across 
into North Korea. The U. N. forces with- 
drew before overwhelming forces, and the 
United States Marine Corps found itself in 
danger of encirclement and destruction. 
Now the port of Hungnam in the northeast 
corner of Korea became an Oriental Dunkirk. 
The steamship Canada Mail had recently ar- 
rived there with aviation gasoline for our for- 
ward bases. Discharging was carried out in 
bitterly cold weather. Snow lay 7 inches 
deep over the decks. All available crew mem- 
bers were driving winches and working cargo 
to help the untrained native labor. On De- 
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cember 9, 1950, the ship was on her way out 
of the port, the captain his own pilot, and 
was passing through the breakwater, when 
a signal was recetved ordering him to return 
to the dock. The situation was desperate. 
The evacuation of Hungnam was on. The 
Canada Mail began to reload stores, vehicles, 
and equipment belonging to the Marines— 
much of it brought directly to the ship from 
the frontlines. As the marines fell back on 
Hungnam, and the gunfire grew louder in the 
port, the merchant seamen abroad the 
Canada Mail worked desperately to fill the 
ship with all possible speed. The radio offi- 
cer, the stewards, the oilers, the sailors—all 
drove winches and tended the loading of 
jeeps, trucks, and other equipment. Finally, 
on the morning of December 14, the Canada 
Mail sailed for Pusan, one of the last mer- 
chant ships out of Hungnam before it fell. 

By the spring of 1951, the tragic wartime 
destruction of farms, villages, towns, and 
factories was felt all over the Orient. Peo- 
ple living at bare subsistence level before the 
war began were soon reduced to starvation. 
Here again the need for sea transportation 
was paramount. Between April and July of 
that year, American Mail Line took delivery 
of five Liberty-type vessels from the reserve 
fleets. These ships immediately entered the 
service of carrying food—wheat, rice, et 
cetera—from untroubled areas of the world 
to the stricken war zone. 

One year after the Korean conflict erupted, 
this company operated 5 Liberty ships and 7 
Victory ships, as well as their own regular 
fleet of 9 C-2 and C-3 type vessels. This 
sudden expansion called for great efforts by 
management and all shoreside departments, 
to cope with the innumerable new problems 
of manning, servicing, equipping, loading, 
and control of these additional vessels. By 
January of 1952, this fleet had enlarged still 
more, with the addition of 4 more Liberty 
ships and 1 Knot-type vessel, the Clove Hitch. 

The last-named ship was used mainly in 
the Japan-Korea area, in direct support of 
the armed services, carrying supplies of all 
types, through waters dangerous with mines, 
and narrow channels with many of the lights 
and aids of peacetime navigation doused or 
missing completely. This ship sailed in the 
Korean area from December 1951 until Janu- 
ary 1954. When finally returning to the 
United States, the Pusan port representative 
of the United States Maritime Administra- 
tion wrote the following letter to the master, 
Capt. Kenneth McAlpin: 

“As you and your fine vessel and crew leave 
the Korean area of operations homeward 
bound, I take it as a distinct privilege to 
express the appreciation of the National 
Shipping Authority and congratulate you for 
a job capably and efficiently done. 

“It has been a difficult assignment to com- 
plete under trying circumstances and your 
vessel and crew are to be commended for the 
manner in which they assumed their respon- 
sibilities. Your contribution as the first 
CIMAVI to report in this area in December 
of 1951 for a specific logistics phase of shuttle 
service in the Korean theater can be better 
emphasized by two important facts of ac- 
complishment without incident after 28 
months of performance: 

“1. 178,000 L/T of cargo lifted; 

“2. Over 62,000 observed miles covered, 

“This unusual record augers well for ade- 
quate maintenance and upkeep, minimum 
personnel friction, and outstanding depart- 
ment harmony. 

“May you have a good trip.” 

American Mail Line’s contribution to the 
Korean war effort adds up to a striking ex- 
ample of the value of an adequately prepared 
and maintained merchant marine—a double- 
edged sword, on one side as an element of 
defense, on the other as an agent for eco- 
nomic strength and international friendship. 
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STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a man 
once bought an expensive greyhound, 
confident that he could train him to hunt 
jackrabbits. Sure enough, the first time 
he was turned loose in jackrabbit coun- 
try, this dog immediately. picked up a 
scent and sped off across the prairie, 
pursued by my friend on horseback, 
Shortly they reached the bank of a wide, 
sluggish stream. The hunter reined in, 
waiting to see whether this greyhound 
would plunge in and swim the stream or 
just run in circles yelping at the lost 
scent. But the dog did neither; instead 
he just kept running on tiptoe, right 
across the surface of the river and 
tracked down the jackrabbit. The man 
was dumbfounded, unwilling to believe 
his eyes. If he had really seen what he 
thought he saw, he knew this dog was 
worth a million dollars in exhibition fees. 

Wanting to be sure, next morning he 
invited a neighbor to go hunting with 
him, saying nothing about what had 
happened the day before. 

Sure enough, the greyhound picked up 
a scent, headed for the same river, and 
again went skimming over the surface of 
the water. The owner turned, beaming, 
and said, “Ed, what do you think about 
that?” Ed looked at him quizzically and 
replied, “Frank, you’ve been swindled, 
anybody can see that dog just doesn't 
know how to swim.” 

All right, so we have some unemploy- 
ment today. Generally, despite gloom 
peddlers and forecasters, Americans 
never had it so good. Some just do not 
recognize the truth. They complain 
that the economic enterprising grey- 
hound cannot swim when actually he is 
able to run across the water. I am con- 
fident that shortly free enterprisers will 
speed the passage across the waters. 


FURNISHING INFORMATION AND 
RECORDS BY GOVERNMENT DE- 
PARTMENTS 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
minute to make a confession of error. 
The amendment I offered yesterday to 
the bill H. R. 2767 was technically in- 
correct. This is not to say that I 
have changed my mind about the neces- 
sity for an amendment to accomplish 
the purpose I had in mind. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] was 
correct in his criticism that the double 
negative in the amendment offered nulli- 
fied its intended effect. In addition the 
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amendment would have required the 


withholding to be consistent with law 


whereas the purpose was to make it 
clear Congress does not intend in any 
way to repeal existing legal restrictions 
on disclosing information and records. 
There was also the desire to clear up any 
ambiguity about the effect of proper reg- 
ulations governing the use and disposi- 
tion of Government records. The 
amendment should have read: 

This section does not authorize with- 
holding information and records from the 
public provided that nothing herein author- 
izes the disclosure of information and rec- 
ords in a manner inconsistent with law. 


MSGR. WILLIAM JOSEPH McDONALD 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday afternoon I was 
privileged, as delegate, to hear the ex- 
tremely fine address given by Msgr. 
William Joseph McDonald, the new 
rector of Catholic University on the oc- 
casion of his inauguration. It is one of 
the very finest speeches of modern times 
on the subject of education. I hope 
everybody will read it. I have asked 
permission to have his wonderful ac- 
ceptance printed as a part of my re- 
marks in the Recor and it will be placed 
in the Recorp. Catholic University is 
very fortunate in having, Monsignor Mc- 
Donald, as rector. I know he will prove 
an inspiration to all the students. 


The UNIVERSITY AND THE FUTURE 


(Address of the Right Reverend Monsignor 
William J. McDonald, Ph. D., LL. D., on the 
occasion of his inauguration as rector of 
the Catholic University of America on April 
16, 1958) 

I would indeed be most insensitive were 
I not deeply moved by this occasion. 

My first thought is one of prayerful thanks 
to Almighty God and of humble supplication 
for help in carrying out the heavy responsi- 
bilities assigned to me. 

In formally taking over the office of rector 
I am encouraged and grateful beyond words 
that I should have the blessing of our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, and his inspiring mes- 
sage which shall ever remain a most cherished 
possession. To His Holiness I now renew 
my filial obedience and dedicated loyalty. 
Ever vivid before me also will be the gracious 
good wishes of our revered President, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, for whose welfare we con- 
stantly pray and to whom we pledge all the 
resources of our university in his noble en- 
deavors for the defense and advancement of 
this great Republic which we so ardently love. 

The presence of their eminences, the 
princes of the church, our beloved apostolic 
delegate, now completing a quarter of a cen- 
tury as the representative amongst us of 
the Vicar of Christ, of our board of trustees, 
of the other bishops and prelates, of the dis- 
tinguished representatives of the diplomatic 
corps and the Federal and District govern- 
ment—all this is a tremendous and unfor- 
gettable honor for our university. 

I welcome most cordially the presidents 
and the delegates from the more than 550 
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of our sister institutions of higher education 
and from the many learned societies. With a 
special fraternal affection I greet my good 
and true friends of the clergy and laity who 
have come from the Far West and from the 
various other sections of the United States. 
In this hour I feel immensely supported also 
by the sense of solidarity manifested by my 
colleagues and coworkers of our university 
family, the administration, faculty, students 
and alumni, as well as our neighboring reli- 
gious communities in their altogether too 
generous tributes but especially for the inner 
unity that binds us together as evidenced by 
their truly magnificent spiritual bouquet. 
I wish to acknowledge all the messages re- 
ceived from throughout this country and 
from abroad and to each and every one I 
say from my heart that greater than all 
telling is the depth of my gratitude. 

My address to you this afternoon will 
deal briefly with the outlook of our uni- 
versity with regard to the future. It seems 
to me that the prevailing mood of pessimism 
concerning educational methods and results 
may be attributed in large measure to a 
preoccupation with the short-range point 
of view, the cult of immediacy. In the 
broad sweep of human thought there have 
been comparable periods when intelligent 
and sincere minds must have experienced 
misgivings because of the apparently gla- 
cier-like progress in intellectual endeavor. 
Such were the days of sophism in ancient 
Greece and of the long slow struggle during 
the early Middle Ages. On the other hand 
we are somewhat less dazzled now by the 
claims of the so-called enlightenment and 
of the other more recent movements and 
philosophies which promised to be harbin- 
gers of a bright new world. 

To be sure we must gird ourselves in the 
struggle for physical survival. Primum 
vivere, deinde philosophari. But in the 
more important ideological and spiritual 
conflict we need vision and perspective, the 
long range point of view. The searching 
and questioning now going on is not with- 
out a more hopeful aspect. It may act as 
a whiplash to goad us into improvement. 
At least one beneficial result of the present 
crisis is that it has pointed up the de- 
ficlencies of partial and fragmentary ap- 
proaches such as the pragmatic, positivistic 
or purely social conception of education. 

So, too, with the dichotomy or false di- 
vision between science and the humanities, 
with the attempt to develop science in isola- 
tion. A rudderless neutrality is no longer 
sufficient. Attention to cold facts alone 
without any commitment has been found 
wanting. As a distinguished consultant of 
the Atomic Energy Commission has ob- 
served: “Whatever our need for science and 
technology our need for wisdom is still 
greater.” (Thomas E. Murray, address at 
Catholic Youth Organization dinner, New 
York, January 23, 1958.) To the what and 
the how must be added the why. In the 
emergency, as President Griswold of Yale 
has shown in a recent book, the validity of 
the traditional liberal concept of education, 
with its consciousness not only of the inner 
order, of the unity and continuity of the 
learning process but also of its relationship 
to the good life, again pleads urgently for 
recognition. A university, as our Holy 
Father has emphasized, “will fulfill its task 
of education only if it is aware of its own 
dedication to the search for truth. This 
search means in the first place, in the more 
limited sense, a conquest of knowledge which 
makes use of the most highly developed 
technical processes and of all the resources 
of science; the university must, however, 
more deeply still give the student a con- 
templative sense of truth, teaching him to 
regard objects not merely as matter upon 
which man will exercise his power, but as 
creatures coming from the hand of God.” 
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(Address to 22d Congress of Pax Romana, 
Rome, 1953.) “Whatever a university 
achieves can be but a part of life as a whole. 
Knowledge, however great its value per se, 
must as a whole form an organic part of the 
destiny of the individual and of mankind.” 
(Dietrich von Hildebrand, The Conception of 
Catholic University, in Kotchnig-Prys, the 
University in a Changing World (p. 224).) 

The Catholic University of America—as a 
member of the American university family 
and of the Association of American Universi- 
ties—will in the future as in the past, make 
its contribution to education from this defi- 
nite world view. In the direct line of the 
great intellectual tradition of the Western 
world, it will continue to transmit our cul- 
tural heritage while deepening it by assimila- 
tion, by incorporating into it the discovery of 
new truths and the worthwhile experience of 
succeeding generations. Vetera novis augere 
et perficere. Standing for the reality of God 
and the primacy of the spiritual it will in- 
sist on scholastic theology and philosophy, 
whose principles have stood the test of the 
ages, as the cornerstones of the curriculum 
with the resulting pervading spiritual quality 
in the entire learning process and its pene- 
tration by divine grace and the eternal truths 
with all that they mean for human happi- 
ness and fulfillment. 

An understanding of man’s nature and 
destiny must permeate all branches of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, our university will strive 
for the preservation and cultivation of the 
classical core of learning which is now again 
generally acknowledged to be essential for a 
properly balanced education since science can 
really flourish only in such a setting. It will 
envision a total concept of the human per- 
son recognizing that the intellect must be 
developed in conjunction with the other 
human powers and capacities, physical, so- 
cial, and spiritual. The intellectual virtues 
include more than knowledge, and the high- 
est flight of the human mind is achieved 
only by the attainment of wisdom. 

Our university will hold to the idea that 
study involves precise intellectual processes. 
as well as to moral discipline and the ac- 
quirement of the virtues so desperately 
needed today. All its efforts to serve man- 
kind wisely are doomed unless it can do its 
share in giving to society that respect for the 
moral order which is necessary for the 
healthy functioning of a democratic state. 
It will emphasize the virtue of patriotism as 
well as the other obligations arising from 
justice and from love which make for 
security and concord in the social order and 
in the international community on the same 
basis on which long ago St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas Aquinas desired to bring about a 
true republic of men under God. Like other 
private institutions of learning it will con- 
tinue to represent in education the counter- 
part of free and responsible enterprise which 
is truly the American pattern. 

Young as educational institutions go, the 
Catholic University of America has enjoyed 
unusual blessings. When a little more than 
70 years ago the bishops of the United States 
decided on the need for a great central uni- 
versity they placed it here in the Nation’s 
Capital, directly under their jurisdiction 
and made it an undertaking of the whole 
Catholic body of our country. In the 
apostolic letter Magni Nobis Gaudiſ of March 
7, 1889, establishing the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, the great Pope Leo XIII ap- 
proved this arrangement and outlined the 
university's special function. It was not in- 
tended to replace existing institutions of 
higher learning but to complement and 
strengthen them. It would satisfy the laud- 
able desire for knowledge of the laity as well 
as the clergy; it would train teachers, 
affiliate seminaries, colleges, and other Catho- 
lic institutions and by its emphasis on grad- 
uate study and research give to the church 
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and to our Nation leaders of outstanding 
scholarship and of high professional com- 
petence. Pope Pius XII. now gloriously 
reigning, in his letter Sertum Laetitiae ad- 
dressed to the American hierarchy in 1939 
recalls Pope Leo's ardent wishes for this 
noble temple of learning and goes on to say: 
“Sharing this hope, we ask you to do your 
very best, leaving nothing untried, that this 
university, protected by your beneficence, 
abundantly fulfill the high hopes you have 
placed in it.” 

The response to that appeal has indeed 
been magnanimous. Under the eight rectors 
who have preceded me—and who have left 
such a rich heritage of accomplishment—the 
university has, as a result, been able faith- 
fully to fulfill its mission. Realizing the 
need for renovation and expansion to meet 
the crucial challenge with which all educa- 
tion is now faced the bishops at their annual 
meeting in 1956 approved the building de- 
velopment program initiated under the able 
and zealous leadership of my immediate 
predecessor, His Excellency Bishop McEnte- 
gart—who is, happily, with us today—and 
promised to furnish a special fund for the 
extraordinary needs of the university over 
and above the annual diocesan collection. 

In pledging myself to carry out that pro- 
gram I wish also in the name of the uni- 
versity to renew publicly to the bishops, 
clergy, and laity our keenest appreciation of 
their generosity and sacrifice. Furthermore, 
since it is my desire to intensify the vi- 
tality of our scholarship, to enlarge the op- 
portunities which make the advancement of 
knowledge not a burden but an exciting ad- 
venture, I am, with the approval of our 
board of trustees, establishing a special of- 
fice to promote an expanding and even more 
vigorous program of sponsored research in 
keeping with the university's ideals and 
requirements. In doing this it is our hope 
to solicit increased aid from Government 
agencies and from the foundations as well 
as from other sources. 

It is to these tasks that we, with resolute 
hearts and devoted wills, in a spirit of faith 
and hope and love, now address ourselves. 
In the face of the crisis we must not re- 
treat from our ideals, for ideals are the 
everlasting lights that forever illumine the 
horizons of human existence. When the 
Catholic University of America at its bap- 
tism received its official name it was indeed 
offered a tremendous challenge. It shall 
continue to verify its title. Relying stead- 
fastly on God’s help, on the continued sup- 
port of the bishops, clergy, and people, on 
the wholehearted and self-sacrificing ef- 
forts of the members of our faculty and staff 
we shall go forward in a spirit of optimism. 
How can we do otherwise today, when the 
deep tides are running and the great issues 
crying out for solution, than bend our every 
effort toward making our university an even 
more outstanding center of Catholic culture, 
of science and profound scholarship and an 
ever more powerful stimulus to intellectual 
life throughout the land. 

We recall the plea of Cardinal Newman 
uttered on a similiar occasion: “Shall it be 
said in future times that the work needed 
naught but good and gallant hearts and 
found them not?” In the past the difficult 
eras in education were often followed by the 
high-water periods of human thought, by 
the Golden Age of Pericles and the full flow- 
ering of the 12th and 13th centuries. In 
the providence of God may it not be that we 
are again in the seeding time. Out of the 
ferment a new spirit is stirring and the new 
world is getting ready to make its mature 
contribution to the things of the mind and 
of the spirit. It was no rosy fingered dawn 
that was depicted recently by our Holy 
Father when he said that the spring of his- 
tory is not far off and that beyond there 
lies a brilliant summer for mankind. “In 
the life and activity of the spirit there are 
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evident signs of a reawakening. Man will 
be ever more free from material labor and 
from servile work. Automation is trans- 
forming the greater part of human labor into 
intellectual activity, while extraordinary 
technical progress is making the diffusion 
of culture among men always more pos- 
sible and easier.” (Address to Italian Cath- 
olic Action Youth, March 19, 1958.) 

In that new age the Catholic University of 
America will play its part, not only realizing 
its own internal aims and fulfilling its 
assigned mission in relation to the Catholic 
school system and to the entire educational 
structure in the United States but also con- 
tributing vitality to the religious, moral, so- 
cial, and civic life of our beloved country. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
announce that today the Armed Services 
Committee unanimously decided to hold 
open public hearings on the reorganiza- 
tion plan proposed by the Department 
of Defense. I respectfully invite all 
Members to attend the hearing. 


THE LATE HONORABLE PAUL A. 
DEVER 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a saddened heart I speak of my friend, 
the late Paul A. Dever, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

During the 4 years that he was gov- 
ernor, I had the opportunity to work 
closely with him as the speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. I knew of his tremendous talents, 
his love of people, and the great ad- 
vancement that came to Massachusetts 
because of his efforts. 

The story of his life is truly a typical 
American epic—the rise of a boy from 
adversity to greatness. When he was 
8 years of age, Paul’s mother was left 
a widow with 7 young children. Always 
a brilliant student he graduated with 
honors from Boston Latin School, and 
attended and graduated with honors 
from Boston University Law School. 

It is interesting to note that in order 
to achieve his education he worked in a 
local plant doing manual labor from 
the hours of 11 o’clock at night until 7 
o’clock in the morning, and with little 
sleep attended law school days. 

At the age of 25 he embarked upon a 
political career, and was elected to the 
Massachusetts Legislature from the 
Third Middlesex District in Cambridge. 
After 6 years in the legislature, having 
made an outstanding reputation for 
himself, and at the age of 31, he was 
elected the youngest attorney general 
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in the history of the Commonwealth. 
Here his record was outstanding. 

In 1940, at the age of 37, he was the 
Democratic nominee for governor. He 
lost this race in the closest major con- 
test ever staged in the State. With ap- 
proximately 2 million votes cast by the 
electorate, Dever was nosed out by 5,588. 

During World War II he served 3% 
years in the United States Navy, and in 
1944 was called by President Roosevelt 
to direct the setup of the absentee bal- 
lot system for servicemen at home and 
abroad. This he accomplished in his 
customary matchless fashion. 

With the conclusion of the war he 
reestablished himself in the practice of 
law as a tremendously successful and 
competent attorney. He heard the call 
of the Democratic Party again in 1948, 
and became their standard bearer. He 
was elected governor in that year with 
the largest majority ever given a candi- 
date for this exalted office. He was re- 
elected in 1950. 

During this 4-year period, he showed 
himself to be a man deeply interested in 
the progress of his State. His accom- 
plishments as governor were many. He 
is responsible for the great roads system 
Massachusetts now has. He is responsi- 
ble for the Massachusetts Turnpike Au- 
thority. Also for the first time in his- 
tory, while Paul Dever was governor, 
Massachusetts adequately met the needs 
of the aged and infirm with the building 
of new hospitals. 

The annals of Massachusetts will 
probably say that his greatest accom- 
plishments were what he did for the 
mentally afflicted. In 1832, the first 
mental hospital was built in Worcester, 
Mass. In 1948, although Massachusetts 
was a leader in the field, our hospital 
facilities were inadequate, with insuffi- 
cient personnel. Paul Dever raised these 
standards to the highest of any State 
in the Union with the building of many 
new hospitals for the mentally ill. 
Knowing that there were approximately 
1,800 mentally retarded children unable 
to get bed space in Massachusetts, they 
became the project closest to his heart. 
He built a new hospital in Taunton, 
Mass., to care for their special needs. 

In the field of politics he had no peers. 
He was the most powerful Democratic 
leader in Massachusetts in the last 25 
years. Paul Dever was “Mr. Jefferson,” 
“Mr. Jackson,” and “Mr. Democrat’— 
all rolled into one. He had all of the 
necessary qualifications that made him 
great in every branch of public life. His 
record in behalf of the aged, the sick, 
the underprivileged, the average and 
little people of the Commonwealth, will 
be hard to equal. 

The United States and Massachusetts 
loses one of its greatest citizens with the 
passing of Paul Dever. Mrs. O'Neill 
joins with me in extending our deepest 
sympathy in their sorrow to the sisters 
and brother of our late departed friend. 

The funeral service of the late Paul A. 
Dever took place on Monday, April 14, 
1958, in St. Peter’s Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. The pontificial requiem mass was 
celebrated by Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing. Assisting the archbishop were 
the Right Reverend Francis V. Murphy, 
pastor of St. Peter’s, assistant priest; Rt. 
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Rev. Francis J. Lally, editor of the Pilot, 
deacon; Rev. John J. Tierney, director 
of the North Shore Charitable Bureau, 
subdeacon; Rev. Albert Powers, Water- 
town, cross bearer. Deacons of honor 
were Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Moran, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Quincy; and Rt. 
Rev. Christopher Griffin, chaplain of 
the Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may place in the body of the 
Recorp the eulogy that was given by 
Archbishop Cushing in Boston at the 
services of the late Paul A. Dever, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the text of the eulogy 
of Archbishop Cushing: 

[From the Boston Traveler of April 14, 1958] 
Dever OVERCAME DIFFICULTIES, SAYS 
ARCHBISHOP CUSHING 

The man of whom we lovingly take leave 
this morning would not have wished any 
eulogy or other special notice within the 
walls of the church. 


SANCTUARY SET APART FOR PRAYER 


He understood perfectly that the precincts 
of the sanctuary are set apart for prayer, 
for absolution and for entrances into the 
presence of God. 

His devout and devoted sister and all his 
kin have always shared that understanding, 
and so would wish for Paul Dever only that 
service of the church and mercy of God 
given to the least and most obscure among 
the faithful. 

But Paul Dever occupied a place in the 
public life of the community and among 
the more prominent of our own people such 
that we cannot entirely yleld to the pref- 
erence of silence and anonymity that would 
have been his on this occasion so sad for 
us all, 


WE OWE HIM BRIEF TRIBUTE 


As attorney general of the Commonwealth, 
as governor of his native State, and in the 
offices and activities which won for him na- 
tional prestige, he brought his name and 
personality as well as his people to the at- 
tention of millions. 

We owe him a brief tribute of comment 
on the qualities that won for him popularity 
so wide, and affection so warm in the all too 
brief years of his public service. 

Paul Dever worked hard for every one of 
the victories he won in life. His native in- 
telligence and endowments of talent might 
easily have been unknown and unsung had 
he not possessed and put to good use the 
tougher gifts of determination and industry 
by which he rose from obscurity to renown, 


CAME FROM GOOD PEOPLE 


He came from good people—hard working, 
God-fearing, and ambitious to see their chil- 
dren excel in virtue and accomplishment. 

But these advantages of heredity, like those 
of his natural gifts, of intellect, might never 
have brought him the honors he achieved 
had it not been for the dogged, persevering 
valor with which he pursued the high objec- 
tives for which his resources of mind and 
character qualified him. 

At Boston Latin School, at college, and all 
the stages of his remarkable career, Paul 
Dever distinguished himself for the untiring 
energy with which he worked to make the 
most of every gift of nature and grace that 
God gave him. 


TURNED DIFFICULTIES TO ADVANTAGES 


Thus he was able to turn to advantage the 
difficulties which would have daunted a 
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lesser man; the éarly death of his father, the 
relative poverty of his youthful years, the 
necessity of long hours of work outside of 
school in order to earn hours of study in 
college and law school. 

All these hurdles he cleared with great 
grace because of his capacity for work—work 
with a purpose and a prayer. 

For Paul Dever was also a prayerful man. 
He did not parade his piety and he certainly 
did not attempt to exploit it. But it was al- 
ways there—and it was the motive of the 
personal, secret charities which are, in the 
final analysis and on the last day, the most 
attractive expressions and unanswerable 
proofs of piety. 


SPOKE OUT AGAINST BIGOT 


I only recall one occasion when he made 
public reference to his profound religious 
faith. That was when a professional anti- 
Catholic tried to create embarrassment for 
Catholic men seeking careers as public serv- 
ants. 

The bigot for pay made a singularly un- 
worthy but adroit charge concerning church 
pressures on Catholic office holders. 

Paul Dever's personal position in public 
office was completely secure but he felt he 
owed to his mother, the church, and his 
brethren in the faith to give the lie direct 
to the malicious accusation. 

His proud factual and effective words on 
the true place of confession and spiritual 
direction in the life of a devout man were 
carried across the country. 

REVEALED STEADFAST HEART OF THE MAN 

It was the one time in his life that he 
touched on such a theme, but it revealed the 
steadfast heart and Catholic mind of the 
man. 

An energetic and prayerful man, Paul De- 
ver brought to the public light unusual imag- 
ination and vision. These explain his great 
pride in the intimate part he had in the 
planning and realization of so many great 
highways here in Massachusetts. 

One of the happiest of his public appear- 
ances in these months of his long ill health 
was that which brought him from one end 
of the State to the other in the dedication 
of the Massachusetts Turnpike. 

His personal traits of ready sympathy and 
religious solicitude bore fruit in his public 
record of special concern for the unemployed, 
the underprivileged and the incapacitated, 
particularly the mentally sick. 

MADE MANY FRIENDS 

His genial temperament made for him 
many friends across party, social, and na- 
tional lines—and these friends found him 
constant and true in season and out, in good 
times and bad. 

Many owe him much; please God, they will 
discharge their debt with loyal loving prayers. 

His own greatest indebtedness to those who 
survive him was, as all know, to his beloved 
sister. To her, in all things his companion, 
confidant, and consolation, he owed more 
than she will acknowledge or most people 
would realize. 

His passing adds the burden of loneliness 
to the lifetime of affectionate sacrifices she 
made for him, but she, and all who loved 
him, can be consoled by the confidence with 
which, in Paul Dever’s case, his friends can 
pray; eternal rest grant unto him O Lord, 
May he rest in peace. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, with a 
heavy heart, I join with my colleagues 
in the House and in the Senate in an 
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expression of personal grief and shock 
over the death of Paul A. Dever, of 
Massachusetts. 

He was an outstanding public servant 
whose service in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, attorney general, and governor 
contributed much to the well-being of 
the State he loved so much. He was a 
champion of the cause of the underpriv- 
ileged, a leader in the field for better 
mental health facilities, a tireless advo- 
cate to improve the lot of the retarded 
children. These were the programs that 
were closest to his great and warm heart. 
He was a builder of a better Massachu- 
setts and the public buildings and great 
network of roads that lace the Com- 
monwealth are monuments to his en- 
ergy and drive. 

Governor Dever’s years of service to 
his State were marked by the adoption 
of progressive and enlightened social 
legislation for which he could justly 
claim much credit. His persuasive, bril- 
liant, and powerful logic was constantly 
used, not only within Massachusetts, 
but throughout the length and breadth 
of the Nation, to make our country a 
Lee = safer, and happier place in which 

ve. 

Paul Dever believed deeply in the 
cause of the Democratic Party. Early 
in his youth, he was wedded to the phil- 
osophy of Jefferson and Jackson and 
Wilson. He campaigned vigorously with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man to bring the cause of the Demo- 
cratic Party to the people of the State 
and Nation. One of Massachusetts’ 
greatest and most effective political 
leaders, his passing leaves a void in his 
party that will be difficult to fill. 

Mr. Speaker, Paul Dever's place in the 
history of his native State is secure. 
Always he will be remembered as one 
whose life was devoted to the common- 
weal and to a deep and abiding concern 
for the people of his State and the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to have 
printed in the Recorp editorials from 
the Springfield Daily News and the 
Springfield Union, and a series of trib- 
utes to former Governor Dever, printed 
in the Springfield Daily News on April 
11. I know that these tributes refiect 
the feelings of the people throughout 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 

April 11, 1958] 
Gov. PAUL A. Dever 

Paul Andrew Dever, who died today in his 
56th year, will be remembered as the young 
man who rose swiftly to the highest elective 
post in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

When 24, he was elected to the general 
court. He was only 31 when the Massa- 
chusetts Democratic convention in Wor- 
cester gave him the nomination for attor- 
ney general, and contemporary accounts 
made much of the fact that he was the 
youngest candidate ever to be offered by 
either party in Massachusetts for a place on 
the State ticket. He easily won the election 
and served for three terms. 

Because of his early success, and because 
of his tremendous victories in the guber- 
natorlal contests in 1948 and in 1950, he 
will remembered as a great winner. He de- 
feated the incumbent governor in 1948 by 
the fantastic margin of almost 400,000 votes, 
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and, in the nonpresidential year of 1950, he 
nevertheless received more than a million 
votes to give him a victory margin of more 
than 250,000. 

However, Mr. Dever should be remembered 
not only as a great victor, but as a good 
loser. In 1940, he was announced as the 
loser by more than 9,000 votes in a contest 
with Levererr SALTONSTALL, but recounters 
found errors which reduced Mr. SALTON- 
STALL’s victory margin to only 5,588, a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the more than 2 million 
votes cast. 

During the Eisenhower landslide in 1952, 
Governor Dever bucked the tide and lost by 
an infinitesimal margin of less than 14,500 
votes of the more than 2,400,000 cast. 
Friends found Mr. Dever, who had been 
humble in tremendous victories, to be gra- 
cious in close defeats. The great winner 
was also a good loser. 

His conduct during elections merits as 
much praise as his service in office. He ran 
clean campaigns with clearly outlined 
issues, and he not only united his party 
behind him, but attracted many thousands 
of independent and Republican votes. 

The ailing veterans, the retarded children, 
the mental patients, and the aged seemed to 
have held the greatest attention of this man 
who never married. He gave them not only 
his words of encouragement, but he sparked 
a program to give them facilities for their 
care and their rehabilitation. These con- 
stitute the Commonwealth’s monument to 
Mr. Dever. 

Paul Dever’s life was short in years, but 
long in service and in the success which it 
brought from the people of a grateful 
Commonwealth. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
April 12, 1958] 


PAUL A. DEVER 


The death of former Gov. Paul A. Dever 
at the age of 55 removes from Massachusetts 
politics one of its most colorful and most 
powerful figures. Although Mr. Dever did 
not again seek public office after his defeat 
on a try for a third term as governor in 1952, 
he maintained a great influence on the 
Democratic Party as one of its most astute 
and capable leaders. 

He played an important part in the 
ascendancy of Gov. Foster Furcolo, appoint- 
ing him State treasurer while Mr. Furcolo 
was still a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives and initiating sup- 
port for him in his later political ventures. 
Not even his bitterest political enemies 
would deny the acuity of Mr. Dever’s vision 
in the field of practical politics. He was one 
of the first national Democratic leaders to 
propose the name of Adlai E. Stevenson for 
the presidential nomination in 1952 and was 
keynote speaker at the convention which 
nominated Mr. Stevenson in the summer of 
that year. 

Mr. Dever combined his political career 
with a successful law practice. Through his 
professional and political associations, he 
was well known throughout the State even 
before he became governor and developed 
into a national figure in his party. As an 
active politician, he traveled widely in Mas- 
sachusetts and was a frequent visitor to 
western Massachusetts, where he had a le- 
gion of friends as well as a substantial back- 
log of supporters for his own candidacies and 
those of others he favored. 

The former governor and attorney general 
was zealous in his advocacy of the methods 
and programs of the Democratic Party, upon 
many of which he had a profound influence 
during his political ascendancy, and they in- 
formed his entire career in public life. His 
genius for and devotion to practical politics 
made him a party leader of exceptional vigor 
and color. He will be missed on the Massa- 
chusetts political scene and mourned by 
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the many whose private and public careers 
were linked with and dependent upon him. 


{From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
of April 11, 1958] 
‘TRIBUTES TO PAUL A. DEVER 


From all parts of the Commonwealth, trib- 
utes to former Governor Dever were re- 
ceived as both friends and political foes 
paused in their daily tasks to issue state- 
ments of praise and sympathy. 

In quick response to the news of Dever's 
death, Democratic National Chairman Paul 
M. Butler said his passing “Is a tremendous 
loss to our party and to the political and 
civic life of our country.” 

Butler's statement through party head- 
quarters went on: 

“Paul Dever's lifelong crusade for good 
government and his exemplary service in 
public office in his native State of Massa- 
chusetts set a pattern for political activity 
that was lauded by all who knew him. 

“We have lost a true friend and humani- 
tarian, and a great public servant whose 
contributions toward good government will 
be sorely missed.” 

Former President Harry S. Truman, visit- 
ing Washington, said in another statement 
through the national committee that he is 
deeply grieved over the death of a friend. 

“Paul Dever was a good public servant and 
he was an outstanding governor of his State,” 
Truman said. “In his passing we have lost 
an important national leader.” 

Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY: “I was deeply 
shocked and grieved to learn of the sudden 
death of my good friend Governor Paul 
Dever. He was truly one of the great leaders 
of the Democratic Party, a man of great 
integrity and capacity, and his death will 
be a great loss to the Commonwealth. Both 
Mrs. Kennedy and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to his family.” 

Mayor T. J. O’Connor, Jr.: “I am deeply 
shocked and grieved at the untimely passing 
of Governor Dever. 

“There is no statesman to whom people 
of Massachusetts are more indebted. His 
accomplishments on their behalf will stand 
as his memorial.” 

The former Governor recently named 
Mayor O’Connor to be toastmaster at the 
Massachusetts Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner 
scheduled in Boston the 19th. 

Stephen A. Moynahan: “The news of Paul 
Dever's sudden death was a great personal 
shock to me. I sat next to him at the 
luncheon last Thursday in the Highland 
where he came to solicit help for the Jack- 
son Day dinner. He was a brilliant speaker, 
an able administrator and statesman. His 
death is a great loss to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as well as the Democratic 
Party.” 

Roger L. Putnam: “Paul Dever was a man 
who devoted his whole lifetime to the bet- 
terment of his fellow citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. He was still working untiringly 
for the strength and success of the Demo- 
cratic Party right up to the time of his 
death. All citizens of Massachusetts will 
mourn his passing.” 

Former District Attorney Thomas F. Mo- 
riarty, a close personal friend of the former 
Governor, was shocked at learning of his 
death. He said he had spoken to Governor 
Dever on the telephone only yesterday in re- 
gard to bringing the forthcoming Demo- 
cratic preprimary convention to this city and 
said that the former Governor seemed in 
excellent spirits. 

Attorney Moriarty said: “I am shocked be- 
yond expression by the sudden death of this 
truly great champion of human rights and 
aspirations. He devoted his entire adult 
life to the public good, giving unselfishly 
of his time and unquestioned talents. It 
is a pity that his great heart and mind will 
no longer be at the service of the people. 
However, the memory of his greatness will 
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remain. We were close personal friends of 
many years and the warmth and loyalty of 
his friendship will be treasured by all who 
were close to him.” 

Judge Daniel Keyes said he was a very 
personal friend of Governor Dever and had 
worked under the former Governor as a 
young lawyer. “The death of Goy. Paul A. 
Dever comes as a great shock tome. A man 
of great intellectual attainments, his philos- 
ophy of government and life were embodied 
in his deep abiding concern for the plain 
people of Massachusetts. 

“Humble, warm hearted, eminently hon- 
est in all his transactions, his contributions 
to the cause of human progress will stand 
as monuments to his memory. 

“Just a week ago he appeared at a lunch- 
eon in Springfield, exhorting the Democrats 
in this area to support the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner in Boston next week. 

“It was typical of him that, tired and sick 
as he was, he expended the last full meas- 
ure of his energy and his ability in support 
of that philosophy he believed in only less 
than in his God.” 

Judge Arthur Garvey, who was appointed 
to the District Court of Western Hampden 
during the administration of Governor Dever, 
called him “a great Governor whose passing 
will be missed by his many friends.” He add- 
ed the thought that the Governor had been 
particularly helpful in the problems of this 
part of the State. “The people of western 
Massachusetts owe him a lot,” he said. 

Former Mayor Daniel B. Brunton, who was 
chief executive of Springfield during Gov- 


ernor Dever’s administration, issued this 
statement: 
“The sudden death of former Gov. 


Paul A. Dever comes as a great shock to me 
and to all of us who had the privilege of 
knowing and working with him, His death 
will be a terrific loss to the Democratic Party 
on the national and State level. My deepest 
sympathy goes to his lovely sister and all 
members of the Dever family.” ; 

D. J. St. Germain, president, Hampden 
County Republican Club: “Paul A. Dever has 
been the most potent threat to Republican 
success for high office in this State during 
the past quarter century. 

“I suppose Paul Dever knew as much or 
more about political infighting as any man 
on the Massachusetts political scene during 
this century. Paul certainly possessed the 
wallop when it was most needed, which is 
why his opponents came to have the most 
profound respect for his ability and astute- 
ness as a campaigner. 

“May Almighty God rest his soul.” 

Maurice A, Donahue, State senator, Holy- 
oke: “It comes as a distinct shock to me to 
learn of the death of former Gov. Paul 
A. Dever. I started my legislative career 
when he was elected and I was happy to 
participate in 4 great years in which he 
was in office and also in helping to put his 
social legislation on the book of the Com- 
monwealth. 

It was some of the greatest legislation for 
the working people that the Commonwealth 
has ever known. 

“Massachusetts has lost a great leader.” 

Cornelius W. Phillips, Jr., chairman, 
Springfield Democratic City Committee: “It 
was a great shock to me when I heard the 
news. His death is a tremendous loss to the 
State and to the Democratic Party. I had 
the pleasure of talking with him at the 
luncheon here last Thursday. He was in 
good spirits then. I think it is fitting to 
point out that Mr. Dever devoted all of his 
time to the party, especially to the success of 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, up until 
his death. He didn’t sit in the background.” 

Harold C. Case, president of Boston Uni- 
versity: “I have learned with regret of the 
passing of former Gov. Paul A. Dever, one of 
Boston University’s distinguished alumni, 
and I want to express my deep sympathy to 
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his family and many friends throughout the 


Commonwealth and Nation. His dynamic 
leadership in public affairs will be seriously 
missed.” 


Stanley J. Zarod, State senator, Spring- 
field: “It’s been a great shock to me to learn 
of former Governor Dever's death. I didn't 
know him too well but had heard so many 
good comments about him. 

“I think the Democratic Party is losing 
a great leader. He's been helpful to many 
of the Democratic personnel throughout the 
State as well as others with whom he came 
in contact.” 

Thomas H. Adams, chairman, Springfield 
Republican City Committee: “I feel very, 
very sad to hear of former Governor Dever's 
death. I didn’t know him personally but I 
knew a lot of people who Knew him and 
liked him. 

“I feel his death is a loss to the Com- 
monwealth.” 

Emile J. Viasak, Jr., Springfield license 
commissioner, who served as State housing 
chairman under Governor Dever and who 
was his western Massachusetts campaign 
manager during his first gubernatorial cam- 
paign, issued the following statement on 
learning of the death of his close personal 
friend: 

“Naturally, I was shocked to learn of Paul 
Dever’s sudden death this morning. It is 
my firm belief that Massachusetts and the 
Democratic Party, both State and National, 
have lost a leader beyond comparison. Paul 
Dever had the education, intelligence, per- 
sonal honesty and courage to fight for what 
he thought was right and just. A firm 
champion of the rights of the common man, 
he espoused the cause of good government 
and served the people and not big business 
throughout his life. His memory will be 
revered throughout the years.” 

Thomas J. Costello, former chairman of 
the Springfield City Committee and former 
county commissioner, declared: “I was one of 
the first to take him through Hampden 
County when he ran for attorney general. 
He was a great attorney general and one of 
the best governors we had. I am very sorry 
to hear of his passing. It is a great loss to 
the party. He was a great leader in the 
party, the one man who could hold the party 
together.” 

John F. Thompson, speaker, Massachusetts 
House of Representatives: ‘Massachusetts 
encompassing the underprivileged in every 
category lost their greatest friend and cham- 
pion on the death of Gov. Paul A. Dever. 

“For many years to come, the mentally re- 
tarded, the aged, and everyone who needed 
help will reflect on the great benefits given 
them by this great American. 

“The young people of the Commonwealth, 
who are thinking of entering the public serv- 
ice, would do well to emulate this gentle- 
man whose speech, whose actions, whose 
heart was so great that he has left the great- 
est legacy of any governor this Common- 
wealth has seen.” 

Walter J. Cogans, West Springfield Board 
of Selectmen: “Paul Dever was a great leader, 
a great humanitarian, who unselfishly served 
the Commonwealth long after he ceased to 
be active as an officeholder.” 

James B, Mahoney, chairman, Springfield 
Board of Assessors, who was manager of 
the local Dever headquarters for three cam- 
paigns, declared: 

“This is a tremendous loss to the party. 
He was the Democratic leader of the State— 
and a great humanitarian.” 

Michael P. Pessolano, Springfield Board of 
Assessors, served in the State legislature rep- 
resenting the Sixth Hampden District dur- 
ing the years that Governor Dever was chief 
executive. He said: 

“It’s an awful blow. He was our greatest 
governor.” 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS OF PROFESSION- 
AL EXPENSES OF TEACHERS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, during this session I introduced H. 
R. 9928 to provide income-tax deductions 
of professional expenses of teachers, 
feeling that this legislation was long 
overdue our teachers and was only right 
and just. Also, that passage of this 
legislation would bring an increased in- 
centive so greatly needed in our educa- 
tion field by allowing our teachers to 
deduct from Federal income tax, ex- 
penses for tuition, books, other equip- 
ment, travel and living expenses while 
away from home. I had numerous let- 
ters from teachers residing in my Con- 
gressional District urging that this bill 
be passed and I was pleased to testify on 
it before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. 

I am pleased that with the impetus 
given by Congress, the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s ruling, TD 6291, has now been 
issued allowing deduction of these edu- 
cational expenses. It became effective 
April 5, 1958, and is retroactive to 1954. 
I feel the new ruling is equitable and 
necessary, and is a significant step to 
improve the economic status of teachers 
and their professional qualifications. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to page 6596 third 
column of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
yesterday, which will set straight the 
earlier colloquy between Mr. MCCARTHY, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, and my- 
self relative to Mr. Curtis’ statement. 
Therein can be found Mr. Curtis’ state- 
ment in which the Recor was corrected. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATURE OF THE 
WEST INDIES 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 77. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to favor the 
orderly evolution of peoples and nations to 
self-determination throughout the world; 
and 

Whereas the people of the United States 


support the concept that other peoples 


should have an opportunity freely to choose 
their own destiny under circumstances which 
will enable them to assume and maintain 
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an equal station among the nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas the West Indies is comprised of 
those islands of Jamaica, Barbados, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Grenada, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, Barbuda, St. 
Christopher, Nevis and Anquilla, and Mont- 
serrat, having an area of more than 8,000 
square miles and a population of over 3 mil- 
lion; and 

Whereas the United Kingdom by order in 
council, July 31, 1957, provided for the estab- 
lishment of the West Indies (Federation); 
and 

Whereas the Federal Legislature of the West 
Indies will be officially convened for the 
first time at Port of Spain, Trinidad, the 
West Indies, on April 22, 1958: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States extends its most cor- 
dial greeting to the Federal Legislature of the 
West Indies on this historic occasion, and 
expresses the earnest hope that the Federal 
Legislature and the people of the West Indies 
will enjoy continuing success in their new 
status, and reaffirms the friendship of the 
United States for the people of the West 
Indies, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the resolution 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE CASE FOR FOREIGN AID 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GuBseR] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding issues of the day is the 
question of what American policy should 
be regarding the continuation of for- 
eign aid. Iam most anxious to have my 
views recorded and am therefore taking 
the liberty at this time of repeating the 
remarks I recently made at a town hall 
meeting in Palo Alto, Calif., entitled 
“The Case for Foreign Aid.” 

In making the case for foreign aid I 
fully realize that I have taken a contro- 
versial subject. Each day in my Congres- 
sional office at Washington, D. C., I re- 
ceive several communications which at 
least mention foreign aid. The great 
bulk of these communications are in op- 
position to this so-called international 
giveaway. If I were to be influenced 
in my decisions solely by the quantity of 
mail I receive either for or against an 
issue there is no doubt that I would 
oppose foreign aid. But, the duty of a 
Congressman, as I see it, is first to listen, 
then to learn, then to lead. Merely 
judging the size of a stack of mail is 
quite the opposite. It is listening and 
then following. It overlooks the neces- 
sity of learning and ignores our obliga- 
tion to lead rather than blindly follow. 
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Almost without exception the opponent 
of foreign aid assumes that no return 
is realized by the American taxpayers 
who foot the bill. The assumption is 
documented with spectacular instances 
where foreign aid money has been 
wasted. ‘These instances are no doubt 
true, but they nevertheless are so iso- 
lated that they cannot be considered as 
sufficient condemnation of an entire 
program. Condemning an entire pro- 
gram on the evidence of a few cases of 
maladministration is like the woman who 
threw the baby out with the bath water. 
Or, as former President Truman so aptly 
put it, “They are scuttling the ship just 
because it has a few leaks.” 

By spending time in developing the 
history of foreign aid it would be pos- 
sible to show that most of Europe and all 
of Korea and the Far East would be 
Communist and within the Soviet orbit. 
Instead of having allies throughout the 
world whose very existence is a guaranty 
to our own national security, we might 
well be facing international communism 
on the eastern shores of the Atlantic, 
the western shores of the Pacific and 
even in the Western Hemisphere. But 
I do not propose to dwell in the past. My 
arguments will be that foreign aid is in 
our interest today and in the future. 

One could argue for the principle of 
foreign aid on moral grounds and make 
@ good case. Personally, I am very im- 
pressed with this type of argument, but 
it is not my purpose to use it here tonight. 
I should like to approach the question 
and build my case on strictly materialis- 
tic grounds. It is my contention that 
foreign aid has proven to be a profitable 
investment in our own national security. 

I must state in advance that if any of 
my listeners are strict isolationists and 
believe that it is possible for our Nation 
to withdraw to its continental limits, 
erect an iron curtain of defense, and ig- 
nore the rest of the world, then the case 
8 present tonight will be unimpres- 
sive. 

I believe that in the nuclear and space 
age, with the geographical limits of the 
earth so shrunken by fast communica- 
tion and transportation, it is impossible 
for us to remain secure in the face of 
the Communist threat by withdrawing to 
our own shores and cutting off all contact 
with present and future allies. 

Foreign aid is a sound investment on 
the part of the American people from 
both a military and an economic point 
of view. There is nothing I would rather 
do than to divert the billions of dollars 
being spent on foreign aid to construc- 
tion of schools and much-needed facili- 
ties and improvement of the general wel- 
fare in this country. In the same breath 
let me say that I would like to see our 
$40 billion plus defense budget spent in 
the same way. But it is generally con- 
ceded by most of the American people 
that communism represents a threat to 
our security and our freedom and we 
must defend ourselves against it. We 
defend ourselves by building up our own 
Military Establishment and we also look 
to the assistance which foreign countries 
can give us. It is a proven fact that 
many foreign nations could not support 
a high military budget and maintain 
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anything which resembled a decent 
standard of living, We Americans who 
have not felt the force of bombs on our 
homeland, and who have not seen 2 
devastating wars on our own land in 
1 generation, may not understand this, 
but it is true nevertheless. 

When critics of foreign aid argue for 
its reduction, they should realize that 
they are arguing primarily for the cur- 
tailment of military defense. Of the 
$51 billion of foreign aid granted by the 
United States between 1945 and 1955, 
about $15 billion consisted of direct mili- 
tary assistance, principally to the coun- 
tries of the Asiatic defense perimeter 
of the Free World—Korea, Formosa, 
Vietnam, and the Philippines. 

Americans should not forget that, even 
though the United States is currently 
granting about a billion dollars per an- 
num in defense support to the countries 
on the Asiatic frontier, those countries 
themselves are spending large slices of 
their own budgets for military defense. 
Korea and Formosa are both spending 
more than half of their own budgets for 
this purpose. Without our military and 
economic support, they would not be able 
to come anywhere near achieving a de- 
fense posture which we deem necessary 
for our own defense in Asia. 

Our defense authorities agree that the 
money that we are currently spending 
in that part of the world is probably 
buying the greatest military bargain in 
history. It has been estimated that it 
would cost between 6 and 10 times as 
much to support American troops in that 
part of the world as it does to support 
the Korean and Formosan armies. If, 
therefore, we were to slash military and 
defense support aid substantially it would 
mean much more than a corresponding 
increase in our own defense expenditure. 

The bulk of the money now being 
spent on foreign aid consists of either 
direct or indirect military expenditure. 
Of the $3.9 billion asked for the fiscal 
1959 program, over $2.8 billion is for this 
purpose. 

Now let us strike a balance sheet on 
our military aid program. What has it 
given us and what has it cost? 

Military aid has given us bases from 
which we can contain communism. 
Scattered throughout the world we have 
250 active military installations outside 
the United States. Though there is a 
scarcity of such bases in the Middle East 
they nevertheless form a ring around 
the Soviet Union which would enable us 
to strike an immediate retaliatory blow 
should Russia attack. These bases make 
it possible to strike at Russia with me- 
dium and less expensive bombers instead 
of long range aircraft which require re- 
fueling tankers. They make it possible 
for us to use short and intermediate 
range missiles which we have rather 
than the intercontinental missiles which 
we might have. A look at a top secret 
map showing the location of these bases 
is all that is necessary to prove that it is 
more than just coincidence that our 
bases are in countries where we have 
been generous with our military aid. 

Military aid has given us ships. In 
1950 we had 2,200 combatant ships and 
our allies 1,200. By 1957, because of 
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military aid, we have reduced our num- 
ber to 1,900 while our allies maintain 
2,500 for a total increase in strength. 

Increases in the number of military 
aircraft can also be credited to foreign 
military aid. In 1950 we had 30,000 air- 
craft, our allies 17,000. In 1957 our 
number had increased to 44,000 and our 
allies now operate 32,000, a fantastic 
buildup in strength made possible by 
military aid. 

Unlike the Russians we have great re- 
spect for the individual. Our greatest 
gain from military aid, therefore, has 
been the saving of American manpower 
through the increase from other nations. 
In 1950 600,000 men were in our Army 
while 3,600,000 men served in other Allied 
armies. Today we have increased our 
strength to 950,000, but our allies have 
increased to 4,700,000. ‘The United 
States, with just 6 percent of the world’s 
population could not have met the man- 
power requirements for a defense against 
communism except for our allies and the 
aid we have given them. Without them 
we would have had to maintain an army 
of over 5 million men and at what cost? 
Where it costs $3,515 to pay, subsist, and 
clothe an American GJ plus another 
$3,000 to transport him overseas, a 
British soldier costs $1,863, a Pakistan- 
ian $485, while a Turkish soldier costs 
$240. In addition we are able to keep 
more of our American boys at home in- 
stead of overseas. 

All of these military gains in American 
dollars are worth $140,700,000,000. Of 
this amount, $122 billion was paid for by 
other countries. The total cost to the 
United States was $19,700,000,000. I 
would call that a pretty fine investment 
in our own national security. 

Now, let us get away from military aid 
and discuss the more controversial eco- 
nomic variety. Of the $3,800,000,000 in 
foreign-aid requests made this year by 
President Eisenhower, a small portion, 
$790 million, is for economic aid. Much 
of this will be spent in nations which 
can be called neutrals; the rest of it will 
be spent in countries like South Korea, 
which can only be strong militarily if 
they are strong economically. To con- 
fine our thinking to the neutrals, to be 
found mostly in the strategic Middle 
East and Southeast Asia, let us ask the 
question, “What result best serves our 
interests?” The obvious answer is that, 
if we cannot win these nations to our 
side, we must keep them neutral at all 
costs. 

Russia's gross national product is $68 
billion compared to ours in excess of $300 
billion. Russia needs Middle East oil; 
she needs the tin and rubber of South- 
east Asia if she is to increase her na- 
tional product to a point where she can 
compete with us. The greatest blow she 
could strike against us would be to en- 
velop neutral nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, deprive us of markets there 
for our manufactured goods, and deprive 
us of the strategic materials in those 
areas while diverting them all to increase 
her own national strength. 

The Soviet Union has not failed to act 
promptly and vigorously in this direc- 
tion. Her economic assistance to less 
developed countries outside her own bloc 
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has risen from zero in 1954 to a total 
of $1,600,000,000 by the end of 1957. In 
the same period her trade has increased 
from $840 million to $1,700,000,000. She 
has done spectacular things which have 
the psychological effect of causing people 
to lean in the direction of Russia. In 
the little village of Kabul in Afghanis- 
tan she has paved the muddy streets and 
installed towering grain elevators at the 
edge of the town. She has given India 
$100 million for impressive steel mills to 
double India’s capacity to produce this 
strategic material. 

Naturally grave mistakes will be made 
in the economic-aid program. Of course, 
some of our gifts will fall into ungrateful 
hands. Obviously some countries are 
playing the Russians against us in an 
effort to make greater gains. It is true 
that some nations will profit more from 
remaining neutral than being pro-United 
States. Perhaps in some isolated in- 
stances we have been the victims of in- 
ternational blackmail. But what are the 
alternatives? Without economic aid 
these undeveloped neutrals would cer- 
tainly become economic satellites of the 
Soviet Union. We would lose their 
trade, the strategic materials they have 
to offer, and we would contribute to the 
Russian ability to wage war against the 
Free World. 

We can ill afford to ignore the eco- 
nomic weapon which the Soviets are 
using so effectively. We must at least 
match those weapons. The $790 million 
intended for the weapons of economic 
aid is well worth while if it comes any- 
where near reaching the target. 

Until now we have concentrated on 
the effect of foreign aid on our national 
security. Now let us take a look at what 
it means to our domestic economy. 
Here again, contrary to popular belief, 
the balance sheet shows a net gain from 
foreign aid rather than a loss. 

The common mistake made by most 
Americans is to believe that foreign-aid 
funds are poured into foreign countries 
in the form of cold hard dollars and 
that none of these dollars ever find their 
way back into the American economy. 
The truth of the matter is that 75 per- 
cent of all foreign-aid funds are spent 
in the American economy. 

In addition our participation in the 
foreign-aid program is directly respon- 
sible for the employment of 600,000 
Americans. With a recession on our 
hands at the present time, a drastic cut 
in foreign-aid funds would mean further 
unemployment and would plunge us 
deeper into recession. 

Foreign-aid funds are not always 
given in the form of dollars. Frequent- 
ly, surplus foodstuffs are bartered for 
strategic materials possessed by other 
countries, In addition military aid and 
some economic aid is paid for with the 
currency of the recipient country. This 
goes into what is called a counterpart 
fund from which purchases are made on 
the local economy for American military 
and civilian institutions abroad. 

The United States is by no means self- 
sufficient in strategic metals and min- 
erals. During the year 1954 we im- 
ported 98 percent of our manganese, 91 
percent of our chromite, 85 percent of 
our cobalt, 95 percent of our nickel, 65 
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percent of our tungsten, and 60 percent 
of our vanadium. 

We had to rely on foreign countries 
for 32 percent of our copper, 37 percent 
of our lead, 50 percent of our zinc, 73 
percent of our aluminum, 84 percent of 
our tin, 30 percent of our antimony, and 
39 percent of the very strategic metal 
called titanium. 

To manufacture 1 jetplane requires 
the importation of 3,366 pounds of 
chromium, 2,053 pounds of nickel, 35,- 
591 pounds of aluminum bauxite, and 
808 pounds of copper. 

We are dependent upon other coun- 
tries for the maintenance of our own 
industrial capability and it is to our ad- 
vantage to see to it that our sources 
of supply are kept open. 

Foreign aid has been directly respon- 
sible for building up our strategic ma- 
terials stockpile. In fact, a total of 
$237,400,000, has been channeled into the 
strategic materials program. Because 
of foreign aid we now have stockpiles 
of metals and materials that are so nec- 
essary to any future war effort. 

Agriculture too has benefited from the 
foreign aid program. Since 1954 under 
authority of Public Law 480 funds de- 
rived from the barter or sale of agri- 
cultural surplus commodities have been 
used to secure certain strategic minerals. 

In the early years of Marshall plan 
aid, large amounts of United States agri- 
cultural commodities were purchased 
with aid funds and transferred to Eu- 
rope. In the 4 years, 1948 to 1951, in- 
clusive, more than $1,800 million of 
aid funds were used directly to purchase 
bread grains and flour from the United 
States; approximately $500 million to 
purchase coarse grains; nearly $1,500 
million to purchase cotton; nearly $450 
million to purchase tobacco and tobacco 
products; and quite significant sums to 
purchase other agricultural commodities 
and products manufactured therefrom. 
In the 3 years, 1948-50, more than half 
of the total exports of bread grains, 
coarse grains, cotton, and tobacco were 
foreign aid shipments. 

Increased foreign trade from foreign 
aid has also helped our domestic econ- 
omy. In 16 groups of manufactured 
products exports were large because of 
foreign aid shipments; notably coal and 
related products, copper products—in- 
cluding brass and bronze, zine products, 
other nonferrous metal products, metal- 
lic ores and concentrates, ordnance, 
metalworking machinery, machine tools, 
generators and motors, aircraft engines 
and parts, other transportation equip- 
ment, fertilizers, and naval stores. 

Exports of goods resulting from for- 
eign aid expenditure during the period 
1948-55 have accounted, in various years, 
for as much as 46 percent of total 
United States exports. 

In the case of the United States ship- 
ping industry, preference legislation, 
calling that a minimum of 50 percent of 
foreign aid commodities be transported 
in United States ships, has been of great 
help in building up our merchant ma- 
rine. 

Foreign aid also has brought about the 
development of industries and of stabi- 
lized economies abroad. It has thereby 
created an increasing demand for goods 
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and services produced in the United 
States which these countries were better 
able to purchase with their own foreign 
exchange earnings. 

Foreign aid, therefore, is more than 
just an investment by the American 
people in its security against commu- 
nism. It strengthens us militarily, but 
it also returns many times our invest- 
ment in economic benefits to our do- 
mestic economy. 

Judging the foreign aid program is not 
as simple as reading one article in the 
Reader’s Digest which cited a few ex- 
amples of maladministration, and draw- 
ing the conclusion that the entire pro- 
gram is bad. 

Of course, there has been some waste 
in our foreign-aid programs. What ex- 
penditure program costing so many bil- 
lions of dollars, whether it be public or 
private, is without some waste? When 
we hear of expenditures that sound fool- 
ish it behooves us not to withdraw aid, 
but to examine more intensively than 
ever before our objectives in those coun- 
tries. What are we trying to accom- 
plish, on a country-by-country basis? 
Are we going at it in the right way? Do 
we have dedicated people for the job? 
If not, how can we get them? 

These are challenges that should fire 
our imagination and not discourage us. 

The Soviet Union would like nothing 
better than for us to abandon our for- 
eign-aid programs and to build up an 
economic fortress America behind high 
tariff walls. Then she could make hay 
while we sulk in our own backyard. 

Foreign aid is not something that we 
can continue, or shut off, at will. Until 
some better weapon is found for prose- 
cuting the cold war, we have little choice. 
Let us examine our foreign-aid programs 
carefully and let us improve them where- 
ever we can. But in the meantime let's 
8 throw the baby out with the bath 
water. 


SPECIAL ORDER SURRENDERED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
planning to participate in the special or- 
der requested by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. I am sur- 
rendering my time. He will grant me 
time from that allotted to him to partici- 
pate in the debate. 


VICTIMIZING OF PROFESSIONAL 
BOXERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
going to be a fight for the lightweight 
championship of the world in Houston, 
Tex., on the night of May 7. 

The contestants will be the defending 
champion, Joe Brown of New Orleans, 
and the challenger, Ralph Dupas of New 
Orleans. 

No matter who wins the fight, the 
champion will continue to be owned 
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and controlled completely by individuals 
who had absolutely nothing to do with 
the formative years and development of 
either fighter. 

In professional boxing today the ques- 
tion is not how good you are but who 
you pay off to prove how good you are. 

And all this is taking place in the 
country of so-called free enterprise and 
individual opportunity. 

It is not necessary to go into detail on 
the modus operandi of this monopolis- 
tic racket. But let us take the specific 
case in this instance of Ralph Dupas. 

Ralph Dupas lives in New Orleans in 
my Congressional District. He has 
grown up there and was developed as a 
fighter there by a local trainer and 
manager. 

Ralph Dupas is the most recent victim 
of this business of cutting a fighter’s 
contract into pieces with some of the 
pieces being owned by people the fighter 
never heard of. In the case of Dupas he 
is going to be cut up into seven pieces if 
he wins the title on the night of May 7. 

It is as simple as that. 

Here is the story: 

Ralph Dupas has been an outstanding 
lightweight and welterweight boxer for 
a number of years. In the lightweight 
division, he has actively sought the title 
for several years, and has done all that 
he could possibly do. He has won the 
right and deserves the chance to fight 
the champion. 

But it soon became apparent that 
Dupas would never get the opportunity to 
fight for the title, unless his manager 
would meet certain obvious shakedown 
demands to persons prominently identi- 
fied with the International Boxing Club, 
the organization which exerts control 
over almost all the weight divisions in 
boxing. 

For a long time the manager, Whitey 
Esneault, held out against these demands 
in the hope that Dupas’ performances 
and public opinion would eventually force 
him into a fight for the title. 

But finally he realized that it was 
futile, that the only way was the IBC 
way—the shakedown wey—the muscle- 
in way, the “pay or else” way. 

And so today, Angelo Dundee, the In- 
ternational Boxing Club’s representative 
in Florida, is “comanager” of Dupas; and 
Dupas is going to fight for the champion- 
ship May 7 in Houston. 

Whitey Esneault formerly received for 
his services to Dupas 3314 percent of his 
fighter’s purses. As of today he stands 
to receive about one-tenth of the purses 
in the future. The rest of it goes to Dun- 
dee and the leeches. 

__Dupas formerly received 6624 percent 
of his earnings—all of it clear, since 
Esneault bore the expenses of training. 
From now on Dupas will be fortunate to 
clear half of the purses he wins. 

That is the price this fighter and his 
manager were forced to pay for the 
chance to fight for the lightweight title— 
an opportunity Dupas already had won 
in the ring. 

And the International Boxing Club 
scores another remarkable coup. 

For Dupas is going to fight Joe Brown, 
who is managed by Lou Viscusi, who also 
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is a member of the International Boxing 
Club fraternity of favored managers. 

The club cannot lose. Besides having 
arranged for some of its pets to “cut in” 
on Dupas’ profits, it has assured itself 
that no matter who wins it will still con- 
trol the lightweight title of the world. 

We ought to think of legislation for 
the boxing business: This is the area 
where we ought to begin our investiga- 
tions. 

I fail to see any difference between 
this kind of operation and any other 
racketeering. 

There is no difference between a 
Capone mobster who exacted money for 
protection in bootleg territory than these 
individuals who demand of a fighter and 
his manager part of their earnings as 
payment to be able to live and earn any- 
thing in their chosen profession. 

There is no difference in the mobster 
and the gangster who demands protec- 
tion money against vandalism and the 
individual who demands a piece of the 
contract of a fighter before he is allowed 
to fight for the championship of his 
class. 

There is no difference between the 
character who shakes down the business- 
man with a threat of “pay off or else“ 
and the individual who shakes down a 
prizefighter with the ultimatum “pay 
off or you don’t get a crack at the cham- 
pionship.” 

Congress in recent years has become 
disturbed about the activities of the 5 
percenters in Government; the individ- 
uals who haye shaken down the Ameri- 
can businessman doing business with the 
Government. 

Is there any difference between the in- 
fluence peddler in Government and the 
influence peddler in professional boxing? 

In one instance the individual says; 
“Give me 5 percent of your contract and 
I will get you the business. If you don't 
pay off you simply don’t get the busi- 
ness.” 

In the other instance the individual 
says to the prizefighter and his man- 
ager: “Either you give me part of the 
money from managerial contract and 
part of the fighter’s earnings or you don’t 
5 a chance to fight for the champion- 

p.“ 

It smells to high heaven, no matter by 
what name it is called. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that Congress 
stop talking and take action. 

The 5-percenters and the influence 
peddlers were preying on the American 
businessman and we did something about 
it. 

Is not a prizefighter’s means of liveli- 
hood as important as a businessman's 
means of living? 

We denounce monopolistic practices in 
businesses and corporations. We de- 
nounce racketeering in labor unions. We 
ery out against defiance of antitrust 
laws in professional baseball and profes- 
sional football. Will we sit idly by while 
professional prizefighters are being vic- 
timized by musclemen? 

I am not interested in individuals. I 
am interested in the vicious practice 
which controls the professional boxing 
game in this country, 
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I only cite the case of Ralph Dupas 
as an example. 

Every fight champion, with the excep- 
tion of Floyd Patterson, the heavyweight 
champion, is another potential Ralph 
Dupas. 

By the way, you have not heard about 
Floyd Patterson doing any fighting 
lately, have you? Why? 

Congress does not hesitate to enact 
laws regulating other businesses and the 
conduct of customs and mores of people 
in every section of the Nation. It is about 
time we in Congress do something about 
the fight business. Now is the time to 
put an end to the bloodsuckers. Now is 
the time to restore decency and American 
sportsmanship to the boxers and the 
public, 


HOUSING 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, my remarks today are occa- 
sioned by two editorials in the Chicago 
Daily Defender, one on the need of hous- 
ing for those in the modest income 
bracket, another on the progress that 
has been made since 1956 in meeting 
the housing demands of the aged and 
the aging. 

When I came to the Congress in 1949 
I was fortunate in my assignment to 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
because with my constituents housing 
was a matter of prime interest since 
both the rentals and the sales prices of 
residential properties were beyond the 
means of the ordinary person. 

In the 81st Congress I introduced a 
bill that would have reduced the cost 
of acquiring a home by at least 40 per- 
cent. It would have brought home own- 
ership within the financial reach of per- 
sons of modest income. I was a mem- 
ber of a group from the House that was 
accorded an audience with President 
Truman, and we spent an entire morn- 
ing with the Chief Executive in discus- 
sion of the merits of this measure. -At 
the end of our conference, President 
Truman gave his unqualified endorse- 
ment of the bill. Nevertheless, it was 
defeated. 

This bill I have reintroduced. It is 
now H. R. 11963 of the 85th Congress. 
I hope the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will give it early hearing and 
prompt approval. If it is enacted by 
the 85th Congress home ownership will 
be brought within the financial reach of 
thousands of American families in the 
middle-income bracket. Definitely it 
will reduce the cost of residential prop- 
erties by at least 40 percent. 

In the 83d Congress I introduced a 
bill for public housing for the aged. 
Some 10 or 12 fellow members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee in- 
troduced similar bills as sponsors. The 
bill received national applause because 
throughout the Nation was an awaken- 
ing consciousness of the need for proper 
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housing in this age bracket. In that 
Congress a housing committee was cre- 
ated with an appropriation of $75,000. 
It had been my hope that this commit- 
tee would give much time with the funds 
available for its functioning to a thor- 
ough study of the question of housing 
for the aged and aging. I was success- 
ful in getting an assignment for 3 
months for Allan Dropkin, who at great 
personal sacrifice devoted himself to this 
subject. His report and recommenda- 
tions, after this intensive study of 3 
months, constitute the most outstanding 
legislative contribution to the subject of 
housing for the aged with which I am 
familiar. 

The bill that I introduced in the 83d 
Congress, and which was sponsored by 
many members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, was never enacted al- 
though throughout the Nation there was 
an intensive public sentiment in its sup- 
port. But because of the sentiment be- 
hind this measure, and the tremendous 
job done by Allan Dropkin in an assign- 
ment of a mere 3 months, the Housing 
Act of 1956 for the first time made some 
provision for housing for the aged, with 
the results mentioned in one of the edi- 
torials in the Chicago Defender. 

Mr. Speaker, I am making mention 
of these matters merely by way of re- 
minding the House that housing is still 
our greatest domestic problem and that 
there will be no solution to the problem 
until we have brought housing within 
the financial means of all our people, 
and by all our people I mean emphatical- 
ly to include those of modest incomes 
and those in the upper-age bracket. 

I am sure that the present housing 
committee, under its able chairman and 
with a devoted and dedicated member- 
ship, and with $75,000 available for its 
use, will do the job intrusted to it in 
opening the way to the objective of all 
Americans, a decent roof over every 
American family. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the following editorials from the Chi- 
cago Daily Defender, the first in the is- 
sue of April 14, 1958, the second in the 
issue of April 16, 1958: 

MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 

The increasingly complex housing problem 
has created an added muddle which is caus- 
ing restless nights to housing experts, pri- 
vate builders, and some State legislatures. 
The trouble is with the definition of middle 
income and what group of renters should be 
thus classified. 

City planners, legislators, housing com- 
missioners, and redevelopment experts in- 
sist that what America—and especially some 
areas of the South Side—needs is much more 
middle-income housing. They seem to be 
disturbed over the migration to the suburbs 
of middle-income families, 

But in seeking ways to lure them back 
across the city line, investors and experts 
have been unable to arrive at a formula 
placing the dividing line between low and 
middle income in big cities like Chicago and 
New York. 

The group that fits one lawmaker’s defini- 
tion of middle income is considered by some 
housing experts as low income. The family 
described by a private builder as middle in- 
come is chalked off by a public housing au- 
thority as high income. The result is a 
jumble of definitions placing low and mid- 
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dle income families in a bracket 
anywhere from $4,000, in one developer's 
view, to $20,000 a year. 

An attempt was made in the New York 
State Legislature to prohibit the construc- 
tion of any more middle-income housing by 
the New York City Housing Authority. But 
the proposal was withdrawn when its spon- 
sors could not define middle-income hous- 
ing. In New Jersey the State legislature has 
under consideration a bill to permit local 
authorities to build middle-income housing. 
Up to now public housing in that State has 
been restricted to low-income families. How- 
ever, the permissive legislation offers no dol- 
lar definition of middle income. It leaves 
such a classification to the local housing 
authorities. 

The Chicago Housing Authority has not 
yet tackled that problem. Though housing 
for low-income families is yet far from being 
sufficient, the demand for middle-income 
units is on the increase. Such a need will 
become acute as more families of middie 
income are forced to move out to make 
room for the Hyde Park-Kenwood redevelop- 
ment project. The paradox is that these 
families may not be eligible for residency 
in that project, because their income may be 
too low for the expected rigid rental require- 
ments. 

A solution to this problem must be sought 
before a crisis is at hand. The city council 
should take the lead in this pressing matter. 


— 


OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Thanks to a change in public attitude, the 
Nation’s senior citizens are now getting the 
consideration due them, at least in the area 
of housing accommodations. Instead of 
banishing them to some isolated old folks 
home, elderly people are being provided with 
suitable housing where they can spend their 
latter years in dignity and comfort. 

But the volume of such dwelling units 
planned or under way is only a fraction of 
what is needed. Interest in this field has 
been stimulated by a special program in- 
corporated into the Housing Act of 1956. 

Private builders and a wide variety of 
religious, fraternal and labor groups have 
joined forces with Federal and State Govern- 
ments to help provide specially designed resi- 
dential units for old people. 

A little more than a year after the Housing 
Act was passed, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration had applications for mortgage in- 
surance on 17 projects developed exclusively 
for the elderly, and another 110 projects 
were in various preapplication stages. 

The value of the projects, according to an 
estimate by the Departments of Labor and 
Commerce, was well over $100 million, and 
they are designed to accommodate from 
18,000 to more than 20,000 elderly house- 
holds. 

The public low-rent phase of the program 
has been gaining momentum. Near the end 
of 1957, there were some 62 publicly owned 
projects either under construction or to be 
built, with 4,610 units specifically set aside 
for older people, and still more projects were 
moving through the planning steps. 

Altogether, there are some 48 localities in 
23 States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, in which federally aided low-rent 
eg for the elderly is under construc- 

on. 

The silly notion that prevailed for quite 
some years that old people should be quar- 
antined and left to die in solitude, has 
given way to the sane conviction that the 
aged are a part of modern society and as 
such they belong to the community where 
they may contribute experience and wisdom 
to the harassing problems of daily living. 
And our aging population is bound to in- 
crease as medical science finds more effective 
means to improve health and prolong life. 
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The Federal Government, therefore, was 


wise in initiating a housing program de- 
ee ͤ ͤ KT 
c ns. 


THE CASE FOR RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr, EDMONDSON] 
is recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
reciprocal trade program stands on trial 
today, both in the Halls of Congress and 
in the court of public opinion, and the 
outcome of that trial is in doubt. 

In recent months, the distinguished 
Committee on Ways and Means has 
heard testimony from a great number of 
witnesses, some of them testifying that 
the present law should be extended for 
5 years, with enlarged executive author- 
ity—which is the administration posi- 
tion—and some of them contending that 
the program should be terminated or 
amended to provide additional safe- 
guards for American industry. 

It is my firm belief, and I have so tes- 
tified before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that some changes in the present 
program are absolutely imperative if re- 
ciprocal trade is to be continued with the 
support of the American people. 

The basic and fundamental change 
which is needed—and which can be pro- 
vided in one of several different ways— 
is a change to insure that substantial 
American industries will not be crippled 
or destroyed through operation of trade 
agreements that open our markets to 
unlimited, low-cost foreign imports. 

One proposal to provide this addi- 
tional safeguard for American industry 
has been presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means by its own distin- 
guished member, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Ixarp]. 

H. R. 11781, as introduced by our able 
colleague from Texas, would provide ad- 
ditional machinery for the defense 
amendment that we know as section 7 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1955, limiting imports of petroleum 
crude and products to the ratio that such 
imports bore to domestic production in 
1954, and providing for a system of im- 
port licenses and quotas. A similar pro- 
vision is made for fluorspar, and the 
author of the bill has made known his 
sympathetic interest in the need for 
similar safeguards for other mineral 
industries. 

I have today introduced an identical 
bill to H. R. 11781, and hope the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will give 
careful consideration to the procedures 
provided in this bill, and to the exten- 
sion of those procedures to other basic 
mineral industries. 

There can be no possible question 
about the serious plight of the petroleum 
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industry in our country today about the 
declining rate of exploration, the many 
drilling rigs that have been placed out 
of action with resulting unemployment, 
and the devastating impact upon the 
economies of many States through de- 
clining production income and reduced 
State tax revenue from oil production. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, we are 
now prorating for the first time in our 
history the oil production from wells 
under water flood—and our Governor 
recently flew to Washington to advise 
the Ways and Means Committee that 
our State is facing a financial crisis 
arising from the loss of American mar- 
kets to low cost foreign oil. 

The need for legislation like the Ikard 
bill is all too clear. As my colleagues 
know, the Congress in 1955 wrote the so- 
called defense amendment, or section 7, 
into the Trade Agreements Act. At that 
time, there was strong support for pro- 
viding definite relief in the law for es- 
sential defense industries, and in fact 
section 7 was adopted in lieu of specific 
proposals to limit imports of lead and 
zinc, fluorspar and petroleum. 

What has since happened to the oil 
industry alone provides shocking case 
history illustrating the necessity for leg- 
islative safeguards of our primary de- 
fense-vital minerals industries. 

When the 1955 extension of the trade 
program was being debated, the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy issued a 
report. Its recommendations included a 
finding that oil imports in excess of their 
1954 relationship to domestic production 
would endanger the national security. 
The report further recommended that 
imports of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts be limited to that relationship. 

The Congress subsequently was per- 
suaded that oil imports would be held 
to the 1954 relationship, by the adminis- 
tration, if the national defense amend- 
ment were substituted for the proposal 
which would have limited oil imports to 
10 percent of demand. These assurances 
were accepted in good faith. The legis- 
lative history of the bill made these as- 
surances clear and left no doubt but what 
they would be carried out. 

What has happened since that time? 
Mr. Speaker, the largest increases in oil 
imports in history have occurred since 
1954 and since the Cabinet Committee 
recommended that imports be held to 
the 1954 relationship, 

The extent to which the domestic oil 
producing industry has been undermined 
as a result of excessive oil imports is 
well known. I will not belabor the rec- 
ord by detailing the deterioration now 
s0 abundantly evident in this vitally es- 
sential industry. However, I do wish to 
point out that this deterioration began 
in 1954 just as the Cabinet Committee 
warned. In that year, the number of ex- 
ploratory crews at work in the United 
States began a decline which has con- 
tinued to the present time. Last year, 
the number of wells drilled declined by 
a significant 7 percent, and this year 
drilling is down even further. 

The domestic petroleum industry has 
been on the downgrade since 1954 while 
the administration has experimented 
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with “voluntary” import controls which 
have proven inadequate. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been ample 
findings that excessive oil imports en- 
danger the national security. No study 
by the Government has ever reached any 
conclusion except that oil imports must 
be limited in the interest of national 
security. A yardstick which is fair to 
all concerned, the 1954 relationship, was 
recommended by the Cabinet and ap- 
proved by the Congress. This relation- 
ship had the general approval of the 
domestic industry. It was fair in all 
respects because it would allow to a rela- 
tively few international oil companies 
a whopping 16.6 percent of the total 
United States oil market, and assure 
them this share of the market demand 
increased. 

But the international oil companies 
were not satisfied with a fair share, and 
the administration has been unable to 
effectively cope with their increasing 
thirst for foreign oil. In fact, follow- 
ing findings that oil imports must be 
limited, the administration took half- 
way measures and then turned these over 
for enforcement to the oil importing 
companies themselves under voluntary 
self-policing systems. 

It is not, should not, and cannot be 
the responsibility of international oil 
companies to carry out the national se- 
curity and mobilization policies of the 
United States Government, Mr. Speaker. 
It is ironic that the Congress after being 
asked to delegate to the administration 
the authority to deal with this problem, 
found that the administration had dele- 
gated its responsibility to the oil im- 
porters. 

This is the same as giving the cell key 
to the lawbreaker with the assumption 
that he will lock himself in and be con- 
tent to stay there with the key in his 
pocket and no guard on the door. It is 
a slipshod method of preserving the se- 
curity of the Nation. It illustrates the 
essential necessity of the Mineral Re- 
sources Security Act, as an amendment 
designed to strengthen the national de- 
fense amendment by spelling out clearly 
and unmistakably the intent of the Con- 
gress with respect to maintaining our 
defense vital industries in a sound and 
capable condition. 

The proposed Minerals Resources Se- 
curity Act is designed to accomplish this 
on a flexible basis, while retaining 
standards which have both a historical 
basis and general acceptance. For ex- 
ample, it would limit crude oil and pe- 
troleum products to the 1954 relation- 
ship. Within this limit, it would 
delegate to the President authority to 
fix quotas by countries in recognition of 
defense consideration. Also, quotas 
‘could be adjusted quarterly to take into 
consideration variations in domestic oil 
production or seasonal changes in con- 
sumption. 

The 1954 relationship would be ap- 
plied to imports of metallurgical grade 
fluorspar, and imports of acid grade 
fluorspar would be limited to the rela- 
tionship which such imports bore to do- 
mestic production in 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
National Security Resources Act 
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would be both a realistic and effective 
means for the Congress to regain some 
control over the fate of our critical and 
essential minerals industries as they are 
affected by imports. Only by adoption 
of such legislation can the Congress be 
assured of effective controls where con- 
trols are required. 

The Members of the House are mind- 
ful, I am sure, of the recent action by 
the President to further reduce oil im- 
ports. There is no assurance that this 
new plan will work. 

The total effect, assuming that all im- 
porters comply which they have never 
done in any of the previous voluntary 
programs, would be a meager reduction 
of 58,000 barrels daily in crude oil im- 
ports. This compares with reductions in 
domestic production of 1.5 million barrels 
daily or 20 percent since April 1957. It 
amounts to a dose of aspirin in a case ob- 
viously in need of major surgery, Mr. 
Speaker. 

This voluntary program, like all its 
predecessors, is makeshift and com- 
pounds the uncertainty now facing the 
domestic industry. It is set up until 
September 1, 1958. Beyond that, no one 
can guess what would happen. Pre- 
sumably, another meeting would be held 
in which further arbitrary decisions 
would be made. The petroleum industry 
cannot operate on piecemeal arrange- 
ments such as that, Mr. Speaker. 

What the oil industry desperately 
needs is a permanent long-range cure 
for a critical problem. It cannot have 
confidence for the future or make future 
plans for exploration, drilling and de- 
velopment of essential defense oil sup- 
plies on the basis of 6-month programs 
with which the importers may or may 
not comply. 

This latest voluntary import program 
makes clear that, insofar as oil imports 
are concerned, legislative action is over- 
due. There is no alternative except to 
write a specific and permanent import 
limitation into the law. 

Like many of my colleagues, I spent 
a number of days recently in my home 
district in Oklahoma. If the attitudes 
of the people of my district are any re- 
flection of reaction over the country, I 
can say without equivocation that the 
American people have exhausted their 
patience waiting for administrative cor- 
rection of the glaring inequities in the 
trade agreements program. 

In Oklahoma, Mr. Speaker, the oil- 
producing industry is on the wane. The 
number of rotary rigs active in my State 
is down 22 percent in the first 3 months 
of 1958, and wildcat drilling is off 25 
percent. Crude oil production is 12 
percent below a year ago, and 5,000 
fewer workers were employed in the pro- 
ducing segment of the industry in Janu- 
ary than in the same month last year, 
according to our State employment se- 
curity commission. 

An equally serious situation exists in 
Oklahoma, with reference to the lead 
and zine industry. 

Thousands of miners, mill workers, 
and smelter workers are unemployed in 
this important industry, and many com- 
munities are feeling the impact of the 
shutdown of mines and related busi- 
nesses. 
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If there is any doubt about the reason, 
consider the fact that the share of the 
American zinc market taken over by for- 
eign imports has gone up from 25 per- 
cent of domestic consumption, in 1951, 
to 43 percent, in 1955, to 61 percent, in 
1956, and on up to 74 percent, in 1957. 

Today the lead and zine industry, 
which made a case for escape clause 
action in 1954, only to have the Tariff 
Commission recommendation for relief 
ignored by the President, is once again 
awaiting a decision by the Tariff Com- 
mission—and has been since last fall. 

In the case of lead and zinc, Congress 
also appears to be waiting for the Tariff 
Commission and the President—al- 
though there have been proposals before 
the Congress for relief of this industry 
for a long time. 

An illustration of these proposals for 
Congressional action is H. R. 8265, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 and provide a system of sliding 
import taxes on lead and zine—which 
was introduced by many of us, with ad- 
ministration support, in the last session. 

Although the Committee on Ways and 
Means considered this proposal in the 
declining days of the last session, it re- 
fused to take action upon it, and instead 
recommended that the industry seek its 
relief within the existing law. 

In the 1956 convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in Chicago, the keynote 
speaker became somewhat famous for 
his use of the Biblical question, “How 
long, oh Lord, how long?” 

I am sure that question is in the minds 
of thousands of lead and zinc miners 
and their families today, as they line up 
across the Nation for surplus food relief 
and unemployment compensation— 
where these things are available—while 
the flood of foreign lead and zinc con- 
tinues unabated. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not claim that the 
Ikard bill, or H. R. 8265 in the case of 
lead and zinc, or any particular proposal 
to safeguard American industry under 
reciprocal trade is the indispensable an- 
swer. Critics of these proposals will un- 
doubtedly find things to criticize about 
them, and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in its wisdom will no doubt find 
many ways to make these proposals 
better. 

I do contend emphatically, Mr. Speak- 
er, that some change in this program is 
absolutely essential, and must be enacted 
by this Congress if we are to deal fairly 
with our own industry and our own work- 
ing people. 

I do contend also, Mr. Speaker, that 
we in the Congress have the responsi- 
bility and the duty to inaugurate these 
changes. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I maintain that 
those of us who propose these changes 
are acting within the spirit and the origi- 
nal purposes of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, and may, indeed, be better friends 
of this program than are those colleagues 
who have closed their minds to all 
amendments and changes, and insist 
upon reenactment of this program with- 
out additional safeguards for American 
industry. 

Last month, one of our good colleagues 
said in the course of Mr. Johnston’s 
downtown meeting that the greatest 
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danger to reciprocal trade did not come 
from those who oppose the program, but 
rather from those who seek to amend it. 

In my opinion, it is just as fair to say 
that the greatest danger to reciprocal 
trade can be found in the ranks of those 
people who refuse to listen to any pro- 
posal for change or improvement. 

The real enemy of the reciprocal 
trade program is the man who has for- 
gotten its original purposes and the 
promises that made it possible, and who 
wants to use the program today as an 
American diplomatic weapon—without 
regard to its effect upon American in- 
dustry. 

The real enemy of reciprocal trade is 
the man who believes that we have in 
this program a permanent policy of 
American Government, fixed and im- 
mutable, that is not capable of being 
made better and more palatable to the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the reciprocal trade 
program of 1958 is a far cry from the 
proposal submitted to Congress by the 
Roosevelt administration in 1934, and 
known at that time as H. R. 8687—a bill 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930. 

For a few minutes, Mr. Speaker, let 
us examine the record that was made on 
H. R. 8687, in the 2d session of the 
73d Congress. 

Let us see if this program represented 
traditional Democratic policy, as the 
people understood it at that time. 

Let us see if it was represented to the 
Congress as a permanent United States 
program. 

Let us see if the advocates of that 
legislation made assurances to the Con- 
gress that today are not being respected. 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, if we recognize 
in the debates of 1934, the positions 
taken by supporters of this legislation in 
1958. 

The record on reciprocal trade may 
be found at intervals in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for March 23, March 24, 
March 26, March 28, and March 29— 
consuming in all more than 228 pages. 
It was a brilliant debate, bringing to the 
floor some of the great legislators of that 
decade, and I commend its reading to all 
who seek an understanding of the recip- 
rocal trade issue. 

There can be no question about the 
basic purpose of the bill when it was in- 
troduced—the purpose of increasing 
America’s foreign trade, and especially 
the purpose of providing means for ex- 
port of surplus American production. 

The case was strongly made that 
American exports had fallen by more 
than 70 percent in the world depression 
of that time, during which the foreign 
trade of the world had declined by more 
than 60 percent. 

The case was strongly made that some 
action was essential to stimulate Ameri- 
can exports—as a matter of employment, 
of aid to farm prices, of general business 
improvement. 

With these purposes I have no quarrel 
today—and these purposes were warmly 
embraced by the 274 Members of this 
House—including some who are sitting 
in this body today—who voted for the 
reciprocal trade bill. 

But no man can read the debates of 
1934, Mr. Speaker, without reaching some 
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additional conclusions about the legisla- 
tion, and its purposes. 

In the first place, the delegation of 
power to the President represented a de- 
parture from fundamental and tradi- 
tional Democratic policy in this field. 

That Democratic policy, as set forward 
in the debates, was a fundamental policy 
of tariff control in Congress, and the pro- 
tection of American industry from the 
adverse effects of executive tariff policies. 

The second major conclusion from the 
1934 debates is the simple fact that this 
program, and especially the delegation 
of basic authority to the President, was 
presented and justified as an emergency 
measure—scheduled to terminate in 3 
years. 

The third major conclusion is that 
every possible assurance was given, in 
the course of the President’s message 
and in the course of the debates, that 
American industry would not be hurt by 
operation of reciprocal trade. 

It is also inescapable and certain that 
Members of Congress who voted for this 
program cast their votes—many of them 
at least—in firm reliance upon that 
assurance, 

Let us look at the record, Mr. Speaker, 
with regard to these conclusions, and 
judge for ourselves whether they are 
fair and reasonable conclusions, and also 
judge at the same time whether or not 
we who advocate amendments to this 
law are acting within the spirit and as- 
ae of the original reciprocal trade 

W. 

If you have any question about fun- 
damental and traditional Democratic 
policy on the matter of Congressional re- 
sponsibility in this field—as distin- 
guished from executive control of the 
matter—then I refer you to the eloquent 
statement of the eight Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee, 
on September 29, 1929. At that time, 
when the issue before the Congress was 
a proposal to enlarge the President’s au- 
thority over tariffs, a public statement 
was issued by these distinguished Sena- 
tors which included these paragraphs: 

A question of far-reaching consequence 
transcending considerations of 
prompts us to issue a public statement in 
relation to the so-called flexible provisions 
of the tariff bill now pending before the 
Senate. 

The question involved is one that in our 
opinion strikes at the very roots of con- 
stitutional government. It concerns the 
preservation unimpaired or the abandon- 
ment of the power of levying taxes by that 
branch of the Government which the fore- 
fathers agreed should alone be charged with 
that duty and responsibility. 

Whatever argument could be advanced 
during the war and immediately following 
for delegation to a degree of the taxing 
power to the Executive unquestionably no 
longer exists. * * * Authority in the Ex- 
ecutive to make the laws that govern the 
course of commerce through taxation is 
especially objectionable. It is an entering 
wedge toward the destruction of a basic 
principle of representative government, for 
which the independence of the country was 
attained and which was secured permanent- 
ly in the Constitution. 


And, nailing down specifically their 
position, the eight Senators continued: 


No one seeks to prevent or in any way to 
interfere with the investigations and reports 


of the Tariff Commission in connection with 
emergency tariff legislation. The point is, 
we emphatically insist that final action and 


responsibility based on Tariff Commission 
reports shall be taken by the Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to call special at- 
tention to that last sentence: 

We emphatically insist that final action 
and responsibility based on Tariff Commis- 
sion reports shall be taken by the Congress. 


Who were the Senators signing that 
1929 statement of policy? Among them 
we find Senator Simmons, of North Car- 
olina; Harrison, of Mississippi; George, 
of Georgia; Walsh, of Massachusetts; 
Barkley, of Kentucky; Thomas, of Okla- 
homa; King, of Utah, and Connally, of 
Texas. 

Does anyone question the Democratic 
Party loyalty of Senator Barkley, of 
Kentucky—of Thomas, of Oklahoma—of 
Connally, of Texas? 

Does anyone question their right to 
state our party’s policy at that time? 

Over in the House, during the same 
period in 1929, similar statements were 
being made by such distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House as Garner, of Texas; 
Doughton, of North Carolina; Crisp, of 
Georgia, and Steagall, of Alabama. 

Former Speaker Garner’s remarks are 
worth noting on this point: 

I want you all to turn over in your minds 
and see what it means for Congress, repre- 
senting the people of America, to surrender 
its right to levy taxes. 

Remember this, gentlemen: When the 
legislative body surrenders its tariff powers 
and its obligations to the Executive—under 
our system of government a majority can 
do that, but you can never recover them 
except by a two-thirds vote of the House 
and the Senate. 

Remember that when you surrender this 
power of taxation you surrender it for all 
time to come or until the two bodies, by a 
two-thirds vote, can take it way from the 
Executive. 

If an ambitious man is in the White 
House, he will not surrender it. If a wise and 
patriotic man is in the White House, he may 
bave a want of confidence in the Congress, 
so neither of them would be willing to give 
up the power. 


Among the Members of the House who 
voted against giving the Executive such 
tariff control, in 1929, we find the names 
of Hull, of Tennessee, McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, and Vinson, of Georgia. 

Does anyone question the conclusion 
that these distinguished colleagues were 
taking a stand, at that time, for demo- 
cratie principles and policy? 

The record is clear: Before the re- 
ciprocal trade program became law in 
1934, the Democratic Party position was 
against the delegation of tariff power to 
the President—and in favor of its re- 
tention by the Congress. 

It is also clear from the record that 
this program was presented to Congress 
ae emergency legislation of 3 years’ dura- 

on. 

At the outset of his presentation on 
March 23, 1934, Chairman Doughton, 
of the Ways and Means Committee, said: 

This legislation is an emergency measure 
to meet a great emergency. 


On the final day of debate on the bill, 
March 29, Chairman Doughton presented 
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as a committee amendment the follow- 
ing: 

The provisions of this act shall terminate 
3 years from the date of its enactment. 


This amendment was inserted on page 
4 of the bill, and adopted, after the chair- 
man’s explanation that— 

The committee gave careful consideration 
to these suggestions and in order to show 
that the bill is only an emergency measure 
and only intended as such, this amendment 
is offered by the committee. 


Clearly, no permanent program was 
intended if we can give full faith and 
credit to the record—and no Democratic 
spokesman represented the program as 
permanent. 

Finally, there is the all-important 
question of the assurance that was given 
regarding injury to American industry. 

Chairman Doughton, in his opening 
speech on March 23, 1934, said force- 
fully: 

It will be claimed that the passage of this 
bill will mean the displacement of estab- 
lished American industries. 

Such claims and contentions should and 
will, in my opinion, receive the rebuke of the 
American people as a gross insult and reflec- 
tion upon the intelligence and high patriotic 
motives of President Roosevelt. 


Later in the debate, Chairman Dough- 
ton said: 


The President is elected by all of the people 
and has the welfare of all of the people at 
heart. He has stated again and again 
through Secretary Hull, through the Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, through Sec- 
retary Roper, through Assistant Secretary 
Dickinson, all of whom earnestly support this 
bill, that no existing efficient industry would 
be destroyed, but that certain inefficient, un- 
necessary industries, perhaps, would not be 
expanded. He assured us, however, that he 
would do nothing to injure any efficient 
American industry. 


On the same day, Chairman Doughton 
declared: 


We know that he (the President) has 
predicated this whole bill upon the solid 
foundation that no essential American in- 
dustry shall be crippled. 


The President himself was directly 
quoted on the final day of debate by the 
late Congressman Jere Cooper, of Ten- 
nessee, who said: 


I ask the chairman to yield that I might 
again read to the House the expression of 
the President of the United States himself 
which is directly applicable to the point 
raised by this amendment. In his message 
to the House on March 2 he said: 

“The exercise of the authority which I 
propose must be carefully weighed in the 
light of the latest information so as to give 
assurance that no sound and important 
American interest will be injuriously dis- 
turbed. The adjustment of our foreign trade 
relations must rest on the premise of under- 
taking to benefit and not to injure such 
interests. In a time of difficulty and un- 
employment such as this, the highest con- 
sideration of the position of the different 
branches of American production is re- 
quired.” 


When Congressman Condon, of Rhode 
Island, asked why objection was made 
to the amendment in question, Chairman 
Doughton replied: 

If the gentlemen cannot take the word of 
the President of the United States when he 
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has assured the country that no legitimate 
industry will be disturbed or crippled, much 


less eliminated, then he has his seat on the 
wrong side of the aisle. 


Is there any question about the effec- 
tiveness of these assurances, and the 
reliance placed upon them by Members 
in the House? Consider these words of 
Congressman Kopplemann of Connecti- 
cut, on March 29—shortly before the 
final vote: 

I am, of course, for protection of American 
industries as all of us are, on both sides of 
the House, In voting for this bill I do not 
compromise that position—I am not voting 
for the reduction of duties on articles pro- 


duced in my own State or in any other 
State. 


Ccngressman Kopplemann then quot- 
ed the paragraph already mentioned 
from President Roosevelt’s March 2 mes- 
sage, and went on to say: 

I am convinced that every consideration 
will be given in order that well-established 
industries of my State—or any other State— 
will not be injuriously disturbed. The bill 
provides for definitely limiting imports so 
that, if a reduction of rates is made on any 
product, the reduced rate may only apply toa 
definite quantity of imports—even a higher 
rate than that imposed in the act of 1930 
may be levied on additional importations. 


The final Kopplemann words before 
his vote for reciprocal trade are un- 
equivocal: 

I would vote against this bill if I thought 
it would injure the interests of my con- 
stituents even though it might be a national 
gain. I am pleased, however, that the pro- 
visions of this bill do not place me in that 
position. 


How many of the 274 votes cast for 
reciprocal trade, on March 29, 1934, 
were cast on the assurances and the con- 
victions that have been set forth in these 
remarks? 

Clearly, it was the Democratic position 
on that day that the new program would 
never be used to injuriously disturb a 
well-established industry. 

Clearly, it was the Democratic position 
on that day that the delegation of tariff 
power to the Executive was an emer- 
gency measure to meet a great emer- 
gency, and did not represent a perma- 
nent surrender of Congressional. power. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are asked by 
the American people to make good on 
that assurance in 1934—and millions of 
our people who are suffering from in- 
jurious disturbance of their occupations 
are expecting us to make good. 

The same millions of Americans are 
looking to us in Congress to stand by our 
traditional Democratic position that this 
legislative body will make good on its 
responsibilities—that we will not permit 
an emergency delegation of power to 
block us in the performance of our re- 
sponsibility. 

Legislation to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act will give us that 
opportunity. Let us make this program 
do what we told the people it would do, 
in 1934. 

May God help us and our people if we 
fail to do our duty. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of a 
comment on legislation? 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I should be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman for the speech he is 
making. Coming from the coalfields as 
I do, we are strange bedfellows, but in 
this instance we are together. The gen- 
tleman, perhaps, would like to know that 
I have introduced a resolution in which 
I call upon the United States Tariff 
Commission pursuant to section 332 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to conduct an in- 
dustry investigation. This is the way to 
lay the groundwork for the Tariff Com- 
mission on the question of competition 
between imports of residual fuel oils and 
domestically produced fuel oils and coal 
so that in attacking the problem through 
another statute, we join in the same 
conclusion that the gentleman is now 
so eloquently presenting. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. I know of his 
interest in the mines of Pennsylvania. 
I may say that I have been in some of 
those mines and I know what the prob- 
lem is. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on the 
statement he is making. I have always 
supported reciprocal trade and I want 
to support it now, but I have the coal 
and the oil industry in my district. I 
know the difficulty they are having now 
because of foreign oil imports. I think 
anybody who believes in reciprocal trade 
cannot believe in it to the extent that 
it would impair the national security. 
If our oil and coal industries are de- 
stroyed, it would put us in a serious posi- 
tion in the event of war. We cannot de- 
pend on foreign oil imports in case of an 
emergency. We must continue to en- 
courage development of oil and coal ac- 
tivities at the present time. 

I hope something will be done in this 
legislation to take care of that situation 
so that we do not destroy our coal and 
oil industries. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In other words, 
the gentleman from Indiana is very 
much in the same position many of 
us are in, of wanting to support the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Program, but finding it 
most embarrassing to do so in view of 
the situation confronting our own home 
industries. 

Mr. DENTON. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, first I 
desire to compliment the gentleman on 
the well thought out statement he is 
making. Also, I would like to associate 
myself with the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Denton] in the remarks he made. 

I have observed over a period of years 
the impact of foreign residual oils on 
our domestic coal industry, and for sev- 
eral years have tried to get the State 
Department to take some action. On 
many occasions we did get promises but 
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we wound up getting no action. I real- 
ize the value of the reciprocal trade 
agreements but at the same time we must 
give some protection to our industries 
that vitally affect the health and wel- 
fare of our own people. 

Again I wish to compliment the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. Of course the gentleman is 
aware that when the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was first passed in 1934 
positive assurance was given this Con- 
gress not only by the President and the 
Secretary of State but also by the very 
able chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means that that act would 
be administered in a way that would not 
cripple or hurt American industry sub- 
stantially. I will document that from 
the record a little later in these remarks. 

Mr. DENTON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I know the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has a well-documented 
and carefully prepared major address on 
this subject, but I was impressed by that 
last paragraph and was going to refer to 
it. For years many of us have sup- 
ported these reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, from the time we first came to 
this House 10, 15, or 20 years ago, and I 
was among them, until they began this 
outrageous dumping of these imported 
oils and cut our throats deliberately, 
evincing no interest in us. They forced 
us to change. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT, I wish to compliment 
my colleague. As usual, when he takes 
the floor he takes it well prepared. His 
address today shows a tremendous 
amount of research and knowledge. 

I have recently returned from my dis- 
trict, which adjoins that of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 
I find that quite a number of independ- 
ent oil companies are having to sell out 
to major companies that are the princi- 
pal importers of oil. When they do, em- 
ployees that have worked for those inde- 
pendent companies for years are finding 
their own jobs and their own security in 
jeopardy. It is going to be impossible 
for anyone who comes from an oil-pro- 
ducing State to support the proposal of 
the administration with respect to re- 
ciprocal trade unless a far more positive 
program comes forth than has been 
offered up to now. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for that statement. Of course, 
that condition prevails in many districts 
that are represented by friends of recip- 
rocal trade in this country who today are 
finding the ranks of the unemployed 
very, very strongly enlarged in their dis- 
tricts, so that they are demanding addi- 
tional safeguards for American industry 
in this legislation. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia, 
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Mr. JENNINGS. I commend my col- 
league for his statement over the con- 
tinued deluge of oil imports, which cer- 
tainly threaten the very existence of cer- 
tain domestic industries and daily wash 
away the jobs of American workers. I 
share this concern and will continue to 
support efforts being made to curb these 
imports. 

I represent a coal-producing area in 
the State of Virginia, which last year 
produced 29,123,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. Almost certainly had it not been 
for these residual oil imports many more 
of our people would be at work today. 
I associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma and oth- 
ers who have been and are interested in 
this problem. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iyield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I want to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. He has 
been a forceful fighter not only for the 
oil industry of this country but for lead 
and zinc as well. 

I should particularly like to make a 
few remarks at this point in regard to 
the lead and zinc situation, which I am 
sure the gentleman will cover later on in 
his remarks. Of course, we appear pe- 
riodically on the floor of the House to 
point out to the Members the plight of 
our domestic mines. I hope they will not 
soon forget it. During my recent visit 
home during the recess, I found that they 
are not only continuing to lay men off but 
the predictions are that it is going to 
get worse as the months pass by unless 
some relief is granted and granted speed- 
ily. The gentleman well knows that both 
in his State and in mine that this vital 
industry is the backbone of industry in 
our States. Certainly, we do not expect 
the economy of our country to keep going 
as we would like it to go when one of 
these vital industries is in a state of stag- 
nation. I was very much interested in 
the press release which was just handed 
to us containing the statement of the 
Chairman of the Board of United States 
Steel, Mr. Roger M. Blough, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the raising of 
the tariff barriers is not the answer to the 
protection of our industries; but rather 
the lowering of the price of production 
here at home, calling attention to the 
fact that the high wages in this country 
are responsible, and the continued in- 
creased demands for wage increases. 
But, I think the chairman of the board 
meets himself coming back in a circle be- 
cause we certainly cannot be lowering 
wages in the face of increased inflation- 
ary pressures. If we are to maintain 
our American standards of living, we 
must maintain sufficiently high wage 
levels. We cannot meet the low-cost 
foreign competition by lowering Amer- 
ican wages. It can only come from 
tariff protection and increased efficiency. 
So, it seems to me these industries that 
are complaining continually against 
those of us who want to keep the tariff 
barriers up had better take a look once 
again at their position because they are 
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finding that they are caught in their 
own trap. Certainly, we have to be real- 
istic and those of us who have voted for 
the reciprocal trade programs in the past 
find ourselves in a very embarrassing po- 
sition at the present time. I would like 
to support the administration. I would 
like to support the administrations in the 
past that have set up reciprocal trade. 
But, without giving this Congress some 
greater control over the actions of the 
administration as far as tariffs are con- 
cerned, I think we are selling this coun- 
try down the river. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks that the 
gentieman has made and will make in 
regard to this problem. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
from Utah, and I appreciate his re- 
marks very much, mentioned how sub- 
stantial these industries are in the 
States of Utah and Oklahoma. As a 
matter of fact, they are a substantial 
industry in many States of the Union. 
I think the total value of United States 
mine production of lead and zine in 
1956, which was the last year for which 
we have a complete figure, was in ex- 
cess of $259 million which certainly 
makes the lead and zinc industry a very 
substantial industry in the United 
States. Insofar as oil is concerned, its 
production in 1957 amounted to in ex- 
cess of $10 billion in the value of its 
production. I am told that the com- 
bined mineral production of the United 
States, all of which is menaced by this 
export situation, is in excess of $18 bil- 
lion a year. The mineral industry of 
the United States pays well over $1 bil- 
lion a year in local, State, and Federal 
taxes. So no one can question that 
these are, indeed, substantial industries 
that vitally affect. the welfare of our 
country. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I would like 
to add also that if you would examine 
the figures on the lead and zine indus- 
try, you would find that 10 years ago 
the volume that was done in this coun- 
try is far in excess of what the gentle- 
man mentioned for the year 1956. Asa 
matter of fact, this industry has been 
going down, down, and down over the 
years and foreign imports have been in- 
creasing and the domestic consumption 
of these metals have been going up, but 
the market has been falling with these 
low-cost metals coming in from abroad. 
I think the gentleman makes a very 
telling point. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the exact 
figures on that would show that in 1951 
the imports amounted to only about 25 
percent of our domestic market con- 
sumption. In the last year they 
amounted to 74 percent of our domestic 
consumption of zinc. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
I come from a very well-known coal- 
producing area. Over the years we have 
had to learn to live with somewhat of 
a continuing recession. In the past few 
years it has had a very telling effect upon 
the entire economy of the area and is 
now hitting at industries and activities 
other than those contained in the mining 
field. 

Mr. Speaker, a revived coal industry 
can breathe new economic life into Penn- 
Sylvania and other coal-producing States. 

I cannot overemphasize the need for 
resuscitating business conditions in my 
State and in the Nation. 

If Congressional Members could have 
spent the Easter recess with me, they 
would have been deeply distressed by the 
annoying silence of closed mines and 
plants and shops. You would have been 
appalled at the fear and near despera- 
tion that stalk the homes of these com- 
munities. You could not help but be 
roused to action if only because of your 
compassion of your fellow men. 

The national security also demands 
that a coal revival program be under- 
taken. On this point let me quote from 
a report of the Presidential advisory 
committee, named by President Truman, 
on energy-supplies and resources policy: 

The defense needs which obviously would 
vary from time to time as well as minimum 
peacetime requirements of fuel which would 
permit under many circumstances the prose- 
cution of a successful war. It was quickly 
recognized that whenever coal production 
dropped somewhat below a minimum of 500 
million tons per year the coal industry itself 
would be in trouble, and the fuel require- 
ments for the Nation would be in jeopardy. 
It was determined, therefore, that a solu- 
tion must be found to stabilize the coal in- 
dustry’s output in an endeavor to prevent 
this from happening. 


On this subject the report said: 


The committee believes that if the im- 
ports of crude and residual oils should ex- 
ceed significantly the respective proportions 
that these imports of oils bore to the pro- 
duction of domestic crude oil in 1954, the 
domestic fuels situation could be so impaired 
as to endanger the orderly industrial growth 
which assures the military and civilian sup- 
plies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. 

The committee recommends, however, that 
if in the future the imports of crude oil 
and residual fuel oils exceeds significantly 
the respective proportions that such im- 
ported oils bore to domestic production of 
crude oil in 1954, appropriate action should 
be taken. 

The committee recommends further that 
the desirable proportionate relationships be- 
tween imports and domestic production be 
reviewed from time to time in the light of 
industrial expansion and changing economic 
and national defense requirements. 

In arriving at these conclusions and 
recommendations, the committee has taken 
into consideration the importance to the 
economies of friendly countries of their oil 
exports to the United States as well as the 

importance to the United States of the ac- 
cessibility of foreign oll supplies both in 
peace and war, 


These were the recommendations in 
the advisory committee report that 
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formed the basis for section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 

Confirmation of the fact is contained 
in excerpts from the debate in the 
United States Senate concerning this 
proposed defense amendment as it oc- 
curred on May 2, 3, and 4, 1955, and 
reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
those dates. 

I urge your acceptance of two amend- 
ments to section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1955 to provide that: 

1, Where the President has determined, 
under section 7 or authority that imports 
of a commodity shall not exceed specified 
levels, any importing company whose im- 
ports exceed such levels, shall be subject to 
a duty on the excess imports equivalent to 
30 percent of the value of the cargo at 
point of entry and shall be subject to spe- 
cific penalties, including damages and con- 
fiscation of cargo. 

2. Imports of crude oil and petroleum 
products, respectively, in excess of the 1954 
relationship of such imports to domestic 
petroleum demand, shall be deemed to en- 
danger national security and permissible im- 
ports of crude oil and petroleum products 
shall be limited to such relationship as in- 
dicated above. 


I believe these two amendments, ef- 
fectively enforced, would help assure the 
stability of the Nation’s fuel require- 
ments and afford some measure of relief 
to the bituminous-coal industry by pro- 
hibiting excessive imports of residual 
fuel and crude oils. 

A record of the growth of residual fuel 
oil imports is shown in the following 
table: 

Residual oil imports, 1947-57 
{Thousands of barrels] 


East 
coast 


Year United 


States 
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You will note, from the above table, 
that in 1949 and 1954, years of extremely 
poor business conditions in the coal as 
well as in other industries, residual-oil 
imports increased or did not decline any 
appreciable amount. The point is that 
when general business conditions decline 
residual-oil imports not only are able to 
hold their own but actually show an 
increase. This is, of course, contrary to 
the usual concept of economics. 

You gentlemen will probably ask why 
there is any residual oil burned at times 
when the price of that commodity is at 
very high levels. The answer is that in 
most consuming plants and in certain 
localities there is no coal competition 
with residual oil after oil has taken the 
market. Many plants along the eastern 
seaboard have scrapped coal-burning 
equipment and therefore can no longer 
burn coal. 

Let us examine the effect of residual 
imports on the production of bitumi- 
nous coal in central Pennsylvania. The 
following table sets forth production 
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statistics for the years 1947 through 1957 
as well as imports of liquid coal: 


Central Liquid coal 
Pennsyl- from Ven- 
Year vania coal ezuela to 
production |United States 
east coast 
Thousands 
Thousands | of tons, coal 
of nel tons equivalent 
62. 832 12.975 
60, 046 12, 632 
39, 659 17, 931 
46, 839 28, 803 
47,120 28, 463 
40, 777 20. 734 
37, 551 31, 487 
29, 722 30, 046 
35, 435 36, 462 
40, 758 38, 667 
1 39,375 3 36, 687 


1 Preliminary for 12 months, 


311 months, 


The decline of over 20 million tons of 
coal production in central Pennsylvania 
in 10 years, is just an example of the 
effect of residual imports on the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. Its effects are not 
confined to production in central Penn- 
sylvania, it is the same in all other areas 
where other coals must attempt to meet 
the competition of imported residual 
fuel. I do not take the position that the 
residual fuel oil is the sole cause of the 
declines in production of coal but it is a 
major contributing cause. As mentioned 
heretofore, one of the more distressing 
effects of residual fuel imports on the 
coal industry is its effect on prices. 

So far, we have pointed out the serious 
effect these imports of residual fuel had 
upon the bituminous coal industry. I 
would now like to direct your attention 
to the effect on other industries. 

You gentlemen are naturally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the railroads in 
this country. As you know, the three 
largest railroads serving the market ter- 
ritory where a great quantity of residual 
oil is consumed are the New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & 
Ohio. You are also aware of the fact 
that there has been a continued decline 
in the revenues of these railroads. To 
the extent that residual oil has displaced 
bituminous coal along the eastern sea- 
board, the decline in revenue of these 
railroads can, in large measure, be at- 
tributed to their resultant loss of lucra- 
tive coal traffic. The damage does not 
stop here. As railroad revenues decline, 
railroad employees are furloughed and 
other expenditures are curtailed. In- 
dustries dependent upon the railroads 
are affected and more unemployment re- 
sults.. Railroad freight rates are in- 
creased and coal’s competitive position 
made more difficult. Thus, it will be 
seen that the ever-increasing growth of 
liquid coal imports has a serious and 
widespread effect. 

As you gentlemen are aware, practi- 
cally all imports of residual fuel comes 
from oil produced in Venezuela. It is 
wise to critically examine the reciprocal 
trade program which Venezuela current- 
ly insists upon maintaining. The fol- 
lowing is a Department of Commerce 
report on Venezuela trade policy: 

Venezuela commercial policy has followed 
a general trend toward providing maximum 
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encouragement to domestic agriculture and 
industry. In addition to import duty, other 
types of trade control are imposed, such as 
licensing requirements, import quotas, regu- 
lations requiring the purchase of specified 
amounts of local products for each unit of 
product imported, import prohibitions and 
quarantine laws. State trading is also em- 
ployed in products whose price is supported 
in the domestic markets, 


I am not asking you to impose similar 
restrictions on Venezuela even though 
rightfully, under a reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram, you should do so. The coal in- 
dustry is willing to share the energy mar- 
ket, but on a reasonable basis. I might 
point out that the United States Gov- 
ernment permits residual oil from Vene- 
zuela to enter this country on a duty of 
5.25 cents per barrel, the coal equiva- 
lent of which is approximately 22 cents 
per ton. On refined products, such as 
gasoline, the import duty is 1.25 cents 
per gallon—52.5 cents per barrel—or 
equivalent of $2.10 per ton of coal. 

While competing internally with oil, 
gas and hydro electricity, the United 
States coal industry must also attempt to 
meet the competition of imported 
residual from Venezuela—the prices of 
which I have previously shown fluctuate 
more than $6 per ton—entering this 
country on a duty of only 22 cents per 
ton. Contrast this with the equivalent 
$2.10 per ton protection given United 
States refiners of gasoline and there is 
no other economic energy substitute 
available for this product, in this country. 

With reference to extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act containing my 
suggested amendments, I would like to 
suggest also that it not be extended be- 
yond 1 year. During the 1-year ex- 
tension, the Congress, through this 
Committee, or a subcommittee named 
by it, should keep informed on compli- 
ance with the provisions of section 7 with 
particular reference to energy supplies 
and resources. 

Another reason for suggesting an ex- 
tension of only one year is largely due 
to the attitude of our State Department 
toward the Bituminous Coal Industry. 
For some unknown reason this industry 
has become the stepchild of our econ- 
omy. It no longer sits at the common 
table but has to fare for itself on “left 
over” prosperity. 

Recently, I had occasion to look up 
the figures on import residual oils and 
the comparative coal replacement. These 
figures which follow should be interesting 
even to those of you who have neither 
coal nor oil as part of the basic economy 
of your district. 

I wish to outline the following facts 
with regard to the dumping of residual 
oil on the Eastern seaboard, all of which 
comes from Venezuela: 

There were 161,846,000 barrels of resid- 
ual—waste—oil imported in 1956, which 
is equivalent to 38,843,000 tons of coal— 
mosily bituminous. Preliminary figures 
for 1957 indicate that 162,605,300 barrels 
of residual oil were imported last year 
which is equivalent to 39,025,300 tons of 
coal. Despite requests of the Govern- 
ment for a lowering of importation, you 
will note that instead of imports of resid- 
ual oil being lowered, they were in- 
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creased in 1957. From January 1, 1958, 
to March 7, 1958, there were 37,872,300 
barrels of residual—waste—oil imported, 
During the same period of 1957, 37,677,- 
000 barrels of residual—waste—oil were 
imported which was a steady increase 
this year as compared against the im- 
ports of last year. This oil is selling for 
approximately 6 cents a gallon now on 
the east coast, whereas No. 2 house fuel 
oil is selling for almost 15 cents per 
gallon. 

As a result of this reckless dumping 
of oil, coal cannot compete and I doubt 
that the matter can be corrected by any 
tax. It is for this reason that we have 
suggested a quota system so as to pre- 
vent this dumping of waste oil which is 
contrary to the public policy of the 
United States and disastrous to the coal 
economy. The coal displaced by dump- 
ing of oil would amount to approxi- 
mately the loss of one month’s work in 
the mining industry which, of course, 
represents a very sizable amount of 
wages and purchasing power that has 
been taken away from potential wage 
earners in the mining industry. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. How does the 
gentleman reconcile this effect upon this 
substantial industry with this statement 
that was made on the floor of the House 
of Representatives on March 23, 1934, by 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. Doughton, who 
said: å 

Secretary Wallace will not be the man who 
will have the administration of this law— 


Speaking of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act which was then before 
Congress— 
it will be the President of the United States 
who, I have heard, has some mind of his own 
and some courage of his own. We know 
that he has predicated this whole bill upon 
the solid foundation that no essential Amer- 
ican industry shall be crippled. 


Mr. DENT. I cannot reconcile that 
with the record in either of those as- 
sumptions, one assumption being that 
the President was going to have the say. 
Those of us who have been in Govern- 
ment for a few years’ timc know full well 
that the departments run the Govern- 
ment and that it is impossible for the 
President to make a study or even start 
the study of all the ramifications con- 
tained in that subject. 

The second assumption was that no 
industry would be injured. That can 
be refuted almost anywhere along the 
line in almost any industry you may pin- 
point. For instance, setting aside coal 
and oil, let us take just one of our other 
industries that affects people in a large 
area, the American window-glass indus- 
try. This industry is so adversely af- 
fected by the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments today that in many places they are 
entirely out of business. 

In 1948 we imported into this country 
less than 16,000 boxes of glass. In 1957 
we imported 4,805,000 boxes of window 
glass, or enough to glaze 1,250,000 six- 
room houses, 
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Any industry you can put your finger 

on in America today has been adversely 
affected since the day that the promise 
was given that the Secretary would not 
administer the act but that the admin- 
istration would be Presidential. 
- Mr. EDMONDSON. May I ask the 
gentleman if he regards this window- 
glass industry and the coal industry as 
legitimate industries within the United 
States? And I ask the question because 
of this language which occurred just be- 
fore the final vote on this legislation on 
March 29, 1934, in an exchange between 
the gentleman from Tennessee, the late 
Mr. Cooper, and the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the late Mr. Doughton, 
in which Mr. Cooper said this: 

I asked the Chairman to yield that I might 
again read to the House the expression of the 
President of the United States himself which 
is directly applicable to the point raised by 
this amendment. In his message to the 
House on March 7, he said: 

The exercise of the authority which I pro- 
pose must be carefully weighed in the light 
of the latest information so as to give assur- 
ance that no sound and important American 
interests will be injuriously disturbed. The 
adjustment of our foreign-trade relations 
must rest on the premise of undertaking to 
benefit, and not to injure, such interests. In 
a time of difficulty and unemployment such 
as this the highest consideration of the posi- 
tion of the different branches of American 
production is required.” 


Mr. Condon then asked: 
Why object to this amendment, then? 


And Mr. Doughton completed his 
statement in this way: 

If the gentleman cannot take the word of 
the President of the United States when he 
has assured the country that no legitimate 
Industry will be disturbed or crippled, much 
less eliminated, then he has his seat on the 
wrong side of the aisle. 


Does the gentleman regard these in- 
dustries as legitimate industries and as 
sound and important American inter- 
ests within the meaning of those as- 
surances? 

Mr. DENT. I do not believe I need 
answer that. Five thousand five hun- 
dred glass workers in the community of 
Arnold, Pa., can better answer that; 
they are out of work today. Some 12,000 
coal miners in the western district of 
Pennsylvania can best answer that ques- 
tion. They were considered a legitimate 
industry until by some fluke we de- 
cided to destroy them. I say to you 
they are being destroyed, whether it is 
because of the nature of the competi- 
tion or the nature of our method of 
handling these reciprocal trades. I 
have my own definite feelings on this. 

I would like to add at this time that 
what has happened, in my humble opin- 
jon—and I want to say to you that I 
Speak as a newcomer here and do not 
presume to know all of the answers or 
any of the answers. I try to know and I 
try to find the answers—is that since 
the original conception of reciprocal 
trade there has been a complete about 
face in our thinking. Reciprocal trades 
were first designed in order to help na- 
tions, not only get along with each other 
but help them in their economic posi- 
tion. Today we have completely set 
aside the economy of the trade agree- 
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ments and have used and are using 
whatever we find in the trade agree- 
ments that they believe will benefit us 
in trading internationally on a mili- 
tary base with the cry that that is the 
road to peace. You may have peace, 
but you will not have in many instances 
anything to have peace for because when 
you carry this out you will find that 
you cannot hope to compete in any field 
of endeavor with our taxes, let alone 
the labor situation, just taking the taxes 
alone, that we assess against industry. 
You will find that the difference be- 
tween the import price at the market 
place or the price on an imported piece 
of goods at the market place and the price 
on an American piece of goods is the 
difference between the taxes paid in 
America as compared with the taxes as- 
sessed against the foreign item. 

I do not want to get into the picture 
of reciprocal trades because I believe 
they have a place, I believe they should 
have the consideration of this Congress, 
but Congress should not abdicate its 
fundamental duty prescribed by the 
Constitution and walk away from the 
responsibility and be able to hide under 
the cloak of saying: “We have nothing 
to do with it. The President sets the 
rates.” 

I cannot subscribe to that. I know 
my time is limited so I would like to 
conclude by just taking another minute 
or so, then will extend my remarks. 

When reciprocal trades were first in- 
augurated the situation in the world was 
such that they formed the springboard 
for international confidence and a fresh 
look at neighborly living in a world be- 
set with the troubles that can only come 
from the weaknesses that develop every 
so often in a world that is supposed to 
be civilized. 

There has been a general disregard of 
not only the intent but the administra- 
tion of the original legislative action in 
this field. 

All of us are cognizant of the need 
for international friendships but by the 
same token we are also aware of the 
need for a sound national economy. 

No matter how broadminded or good- 
hearted an American citizen one may be, 
he will, I believe, not advance the first 
at the expense of the second. We can 
and must find answers to both situa- 
tions. I believe this is possible. 

Coal is not alone in feeling the pinch 
of our present policies. I recently spoke 
to a gathering of eastern manufacturers, 
mine operators, and business leaders and 
I assure you their concern was genuine 
because of the conditions in the glass, 
ceramics, oil, coal and the household 
items and goods field. 

I will not bore you with too many de- 
tails since they are available to all of 
us in recorded, statistical reports. 

I will however call your attention to 
one specific and I think, revealing item. 

In 1948 we imported about 15,000 boxes 
of window glass. Nine years later in 
1957 we imported 4,805,000 boxes of 
glass. This was enough glass to glaze 
1% million 6-room homes. 

I ask any of you to visit a housing 
project today and count the items other 
than glass that are made out of the 
United States of America. 
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J am not for closing the doors on out- 
side competition, but I do believe that 
the original quota system plan gave 
more consideration to our own economy 
and the interest of both labor and in- 
dustry. 

I would also point out with respect 
to the situation in Europe on exports that 
money which we are sending to European 
countries is being used to buy Russian 
and Polish coal. I think if this matter 
were looked into very carefully you will 
find that a lot of this Russian and Polish 
coal is being subsidized by the Russian 
and Polish Governments. Of course, 
such procedure is contrary to the re- 
ciprocal trades policy and is indicative 
that reciprocal trade is ceasing to be re- 
ciprocal trade in our opinion, It might 
also be well to point out to you that in 
dealing with problems in Europe, espe- 
cially in France and Belgium, as affecting 
the coal business, that the French Gov- 
ernment at the present time is refusing 
to permit distribution of American an- 
thracite coalin France. According to re- 
ports, France is purchasing anthracite 
coal from Russia on a barter basis. Bel- 
gium also has been purchasing anthra- 
cite coal from Russia, and all other coun- 
tries in Europe, possibly with the excep- 
tion of Western Germany, have been 
buying coal from Poland. It would not 
be surprising that France and Belgium 
will try to escape their reciprocal trade 
obligations by contending that a separate 
authority handles coal purchases. It is 
our firm conviction that commodities 
such as coal and any others could be 
purchased in this country and sent to 
countries abroad as part of the mutual- 
aid program, all of which would help 
American industry. 

In discussing this issue I believe we 
ought to accept our responsibilities and 
act accordingly regardless of the political 
consequences. 

The importance of energy to a strong 
and growing economy is clear. As con- 
ditions of supplies and reserves of coal, 
oil, and natural gas change, and as both 
defense and peacetime requirements 
come more clearly into focus, the bearing 
of Government policies upon energy 
needs reexamination. 

What degree and kind of public regu- 
lation is appropriate to the present sit- 
uation and future outlook? What trade 
policies for energy supplies will most ef- 
fectively express the overlapping na- 
tional needs for adequate protectable 
supplies in case of war and for encour- 
agement of economic growth of this 
country and friendly countries elsewhere 
in the world? What steps may be taken 
to improve the economic position of the 
coal industry, now seriously depressed, 
without penalizing competing industries, 
as a means of enhancing the ability of 
that industry to contribute to the na- 
tional defense? More particularly, 
should specific changes be made in tax, 
freight rate, research, Government pur- 
chasing, or other policies in the energy 
field? 

These and other policy questions press 
for careful review and decision. 

In line with some of this thinking, I 
would like to close with a letter just re- 
ceived from Robert T. Laing, executive 
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director of the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers Association: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dent: Along with the 
railroads and the steel-producers, coal pro- 
duction has been a vital factor in the Penn- 
sylvania economy. Together we should find 
every way we can to sustain this industry, 
the jobs it provides our residents, and the 
wealth it adds to our overall economy. 

Architects who prepare plans for State and 
National public buildings have a tendency to 
recommend for convenience sake, fuel other 
than coal, regardless of cost. In the past few 
years automotive equipment has been devised 
to burn coal conveniently and more eco- 
nomically than other fuels. We believe ar- 
chitects for public buildings should be re- 
quired to submit alternate heating plans in 
order to conserve the taxpayer's dollar. 

Obviously, this is one area in which the 
Commonwealth can take a long look at its 
policy, and perhaps come up with remedial 
action, I already have this probability under 
study and consideration. 

Perhaps you will discover areas where the 
Congress, through legislation or through con- 
ference with the Federal administration, also 
can be of assistance. 

Meanwhile, I am anxious to hear your sug- 
gestions and observations on the overall prob- 
lem. My best regards. 

Sincerely. 


I wish to thank all of you for your kind 
attention and any assistance we can get 
with this problem. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to congratulate my friend from 
Oklahoma IMr. EDMONDSON] on his 
timely remarks relative to reciprocal 
trade. He has touched on the oil and 
gas industry, and we in the Midwest, 
especially in the central part of Ohio, are 
faced with a similar situation to which 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has re- 
ferred. It is a serious situation, and we 
must do something about it. Something 
was said about mineral rights. In Ohio 
we have minerals as well as pottery, 
glassware, bicycle, and other industries, 
and I hope the time will soon arrive when 
all of us can get together, those who 
have the same segments of economy, and 
maybe collectively we can do something 
about this program which seemingly 
is driving American industry completely 
out of business. Again I congratulate 
my colleague for bringing this subject to 
our attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a chart following the address by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma {Mr. 
Epmonpson!] and the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend and 
eompliment the distinguished gentleman 
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from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson]. I 
was very interested in what our col- 
league, the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Dawson], had to say, particularly with 
reference to a statement by the chair- 
man of the board. I believe I recall him 
saying, of United States Steel. I think 
the gentleman from Utah hit pretty 
close to what is under way in this coun- 
try today. I see already a definite trend 
under this administration of reciprocal 
trade for American industries to locate 
plants abroad, using child labor, using 
labor employed under no minimum wage 
law, no maximum hour law, where there 
are no social security laws, no unem- 
ployment insurance, and with vast tax 
guaranties by the governments of these 
countries they are going to use this 
means of manufacture, with modern 
means of transportation, to circumvent 
these laws which it has taken 100 years 
to build up in America, manufacture 
these goods abroad, and then bring these 
goods back into the United States 
through the use of this cheap labor. It 
is astonishing to me to see some of the 
great labor leaders of this country so 
short-sighted as to endorse, as they did 
here in a meeting not long ago, this kind 
of administration of the great reciprocal 
trade program of Cordell Hull. I warn 
this House today that in 4 or 5 years 
there is going to be more and more un- 
employment in Detroit, because Ford, 
General Motors, and other large cor- 
porations are building plants all over 
the world, using this cheap labor, and 
will bring these automobiles right back 
into the United States. And, where we 
have 25,000 or 30,000 unemployed in the 
Detroit area today, you will have hun- 
dreds of thousands. You will wreck the 
progressive legislation that it took years 
to put on the statute books of this 
country. 

May I take this time to point out to the 
House that the world today is just where 
America was at the time the wage and 
hour laws were passed by this Congress, 
great legislation, benefiting American 
labor. In a country with 48 States, with 
a communication system such as it was, 
we could not have built in one area pay- 
ing a certain wage scale and in another 
a higher scale. And, the world today 
is closer than the States were in 1936. 
So, therefore, if we are going to have 
truly reciprocal trade, then some of these 
countries we are making deals with 
ought to do something about the wage 
and hour situation and the child labor 
situation in those countries. And, I want 
to compliment again the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma, because he 
is looking ahead, just as his distin- 
guished Governor, the Honorable Ray- 
mond Gary, is looking ahead in his fight 
for improvement of the safeguards for 
our American industry. Unless we suc- 
ceed, this policy is going to destroy 
America as the arsenal of democracy. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gen- 
tleman agree with me that the greatest 
danger of reciprocal trade can be found 
in the ranks of those people who refuse 
to listen to any proposal for change or 
improvement? Would he agree with me 
that the real enemy of reciprocal trade 
is the man who has forgotten its orig- 
inal purposes and the promises that 
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made it possible, and who wants to use 
this program as an American diplomatic 
weapon without regard to its effect on 
American industry? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. Not 
only that, but these countries that have 
received and are receiving vast amounts 
of foreign aid, see in this deal, further 
blackmailing possibilities. They say, 
“Oh, yes, we appreciate aid, but it is not 
enough. We want some more foreign 
aid in the form of tariff concessions. 
We do not care if America produces more 
textile goods than all the rest of the 
world combined. You are still going to 
have to take some textiles into the 
United States or else we are going Com- 
munist.” 

That is exactly what is going on. I 
noticed a great speech last week in Geor- 
gia by the eminent Senator RICHARD B. 
RUSSELL in which he expressed the same 
sentiments now being expressed by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. He said: 

I supported the Marshall plan. I sup- 
ported reciprocal trade. The original con- 
cept was a wonderful concept, but it is being 
undermined today by these people who go 
out with false slogans about the great prog- 
ress they are making under reciprocal trade 
when in reality they are forcing the Ameri- 
can people to import things that we produce 
in surplus, 


Would anyone dare to stand up at 
GATT, or in any international confer- 
ence and insist that Brazil import coffee, 
or that Honduras import bananas, or 
that Malaya import rubber or India im- 
port tea? Of course not. But they 
know that your old “Uncle Sugar Daddy,” 
your old “Uncle Sap,” known as the 
United States of America will do that 
very thing that they would not dare ask 
Brazil to do; that we will import lead 
and zinc and oil and glassware and pot- 
tery and chemicals and textiles—these 
things that we produce in surplus. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As a matter of 
fact, the gentleman knows that we not 
only import them but we have cases on 
record where we have guaranteed a price 
for them above the price that our own 
domestic producers can command on our 
market, under so-called floor plan agree- 
ments to build up foreign production. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Exact- 
ly. A representative of the textile in- 
dustry who spent 1 year overseas last 
year, not with the State Department— 
he was too slick for that, he went as an 
individual—went into the plants over- 
seas and he saw there the fabulous profits 
that were being guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment of India with American money, 
the Government of Pakistan, the Gov- 
ernment of Indonesia, the Government 
of Japan—fabulous profits guaranteed to 
those who would go in there and put up 
a textile plant, even though that person 
might close a plant in the United States 
and fire 5,000 employees. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. With reference to 
the cases the gentleman mentions in 
which profits were guaranteed to the in- 
vestors, were there at the same time 
guaranteed wages commensurate with 
the wages paid American workmen in 
our plants? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Of 
course not. They can use child labor 
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over there, they can pay 9 cents an hour. 
They do not have to pay unemployment 
insurance. They do not have to pay 
their part of social security. And this 
representative told me that the profits 
were so fabulous, that if he would close 
one of his plants in America, he could 
pay for a like plant in Pakistan or In- 
donesia in perhaps a year and a half, 
and in a maximum of 3 years. They pay 
practically no taxes whatsoever. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to have taken 
so much time, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
has made, I think, a wonderful contribu- 
tion to this debate. He has certainly 
been one on this floor who time and time 
again has said that we were promised in 
this program that it would not be used 
to cripple or hurt American industries, 
but we are being betrayed in that prom- 
ise in the administration of this pro- 
gram today. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. False 
prophets are going out over the country 
trying to sell slogans. They talk about 
the progress they have made, but they do 
not tell you how much exports have in- 
creased. ‘They talk about jobs but they 
do not talk about the jobs we have lost. 
Under the proper administration of re- 
ciprocal trade we could export more than 
we are exporting today, and we could 
buy more aluminum and tin and mag- 
nesium and many of these things that we 
need—raw materials. 

Mr. Speaker, again I want to thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa for his forthrightness and for the 
courtesy he has shown here on the floor. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Oklahoma for his excellent presentation 
of a problem so serious to affected do- 
mestic industries that no amount of 
repetition can provide sufficient em- 
phasis. I also want to associate myself 
with my distinguished colleague in his 
support of H. R. 11781, introduced by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Ixarp]. I 
join with my colleagues in the belief 
that there is urgent need for safeguard- 
ing American industries being destroyed 
by low-cost foreign imports. 

I have today introduced legislation 
identical to H. R. 11781. It is my hope 
that the great Committee on Ways and 
Means will recognize it as a solution to 
the situation facing our vital domestic 
petroleum industry and other industries 
so affected. 

The fact that the State of Texas has 
cut oil production to 8 days, and my 
home State of Oklahoma is prorating oil 
production for the first time from wells 
under water flood vividly illustrates the 
futility of continuing the present vol- 
untary plan, Mandatory legislation is 
essential. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Oklahoma for 
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securing this time to lead this discussion 
on the fioor of the House. Many times 
in the last number of years, particularly 
in the last 3 or 4 years, it has been my 
opportunity and pleasure to join with 
those on the other side of the aisle, par- 
ticularly in trying to do something to 
bring about a more favorable economic 
climate for the oil industry of this coun- 
try. Wehave made some progress to the 
point where the oil industry has been 
recognized as a problem, and they have 
sought to do something about it. They 
have made considerable progress in try- 
ing to handle the situation from a volun- 
tary standpoint, but there has always 
been a grave doubt in my mind whether 
or not we can handle this proposition 
without writing into law something 
showing the intent of Congress so the 
oil industry, large and small, could bet- 
ter gage the future and better plan for 
the future, a statute that would give all 
of us courage in the great contribution 
the oil industry makes to the country, 
and assurance that we have the proper 
perspective not only to bring about a 
condition where the industry of this 
country could be sound in time of peace 
but at the same time to build ourselves 
up in such strength that we could make 
secure the national defense of our 
country. 

You will pardon me for stressing only 
this one industry at this time, but I think 
that ultimately, and I am hopeful in 
this session of the Congress, we can 
place into the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act an amendment that would 
bring about the security and the cer- 
tainty of the protection that many of 
us feel is necessary for the economic 
welfare of the country and also for the 
security of the Nation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. . Would the gen- 
tleman agree with me that such legis- 
lation is a must in connection with the 
reciprocal trade program at this time? 

Mr. VURSELL. As the situation 
stands at this time, without much 
stronger action taken between now and 
the time we will be called upon to pass 
upon the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, I would say yes. I do not know, 
but I think there might be and I think 
there could be probably executive power 
that would practically do what we seek 
to do by legislative authority. I am not 
well enough versed to know whether or 
not that could be done, but I am pretty 
well satisfied that it is a little dangerous 
and a little too slow for the interests of 
the great industries of this country to 
rely on voluntary compliance in the fu- 
ture with reference not only to imports 
of crude oil but the derivatives of crude 
oil as well. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. My distinguished 
friend from Illinois undoubtedly recalls 
that back in 1954 the President’s Cabi- 
net Committee issued a report in which 
it said that oil imports in excess of a 
certain amount would endanger the na- 
tional security. The gentleman will re- 
call that he was one of those who, I be- 
lieve, at the time, when we had the 1955 
extension up, argued for writing into 
the law a 10-percent-of-demand amend- 
ment with regard to petroleum imports. 
Of course, we were persuaded at that 
time that if we would go along with this 
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national-defense amendment and let the 
national-defense amendment provide an 
optional procedure, under which the 
President could exercise discretion on 
the question, that this would be taken 
care of and that this 1954 relationship 
would be respected. Today, the gentle- 
man knows that it has not been respected 
and that the percentage has risen much 
above the 1954 relationship of imports. 

Mr. VURSELL. I quite well remem- 
ber that rather hectic day here on the 
floor of the House, when there was a 
great tension and a very heavy attend- 
ance, when we came very near writing 
that in the law; that is, the 10 percent 
to which the gentleman has referred. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Does the gentle- 
man believe that the 1955 extension 
would have been possible, with the vote 
Situation we had at that time, if it had 
not been pretty strongly urged that this 
national-defense amendment would take 
care of the situation and hold the im- 
ports down to their 1954 relationship? 

Mr. VURSELL. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that, if we had not had that assur- 
ance, we would have been successful in 
writing it in the law at that time. I 
think it might have been better if we 
had. There has been a great deal of 
discussion about reciprocal trade here, 
there, and yonder, and I know that many 
of us here have been giving attention 
to the passage of the reciprocal-trade 
acts over a number of years, and there 
has been a considerable change. I re- 
call when I was always rather suspicious 
of too much free trade, and too much 
imports, and too much reciprocal trade; 
but it seemed to become the law and 
finally you will recall years ago when 
we decided to write peril points in it and 
we did write some peril points in it. 
That did not do too much good whether 
it was under one administration or an- 
other administration. At the same time 
industry spread all over the country now 
to the point where people who were not 
interested in the protection of industry 
because they did not have any industry, 
now are becoming more interested in it. 
I think we do have a very real problem 
because we do have world tensions and 
we have had them for a number of years. 
There are great problems to work out. 
I hope that when the reciprocal trade 
act is written into law this time that 
some of the complaints that have been 
voiced on the floor of the House today 
concerning industry generally will be 
taken care of. I am certainly hopeful 
that we can get the oil industry so pro- 
tected in this coming legislation that 
we can feel we have really made a great 
contribution to our country from the 
standpoint of industry and from the 
standpoint of keeping it a free country. 
That is why I want to cooperate with all 
people of good will concerning the oil 
and gas industry on the floor of the 
House, and such other industries as may 
need our help. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I certainly agree whole- 
heartedly with him that the voluntary 
import plan is a very dangerous and 
unreliable plan to rely upon at this time. 
As a matter of fact, when we delegate 
our responsibility for control of the per- 
centage of imports to the consumption 
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of this country, to the oil importers, I 
think we are very much in the position 
of giving a cell key to a lawbreaker with 
the assumption that he will lock himself 
in and be content to stay there with the 
key in his pocket and no guard at the 
door. That is about the situation we are 
in with that kind of policy. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. T yield. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the gentleman 
is quite right on that last remark. How- 
ever, I am sure he does not mean to 
apply it to those people in the petroleum 
importing industry who actually do take 
these voluntary quotas and abide by 
them. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of course, I do 
not want to cast any aspersions upon 
those who do abide by voluntary quotas 
or to apply to any importers the impli- 
cation of lawbreakers. They are not 
lawbreakers. They are entirely within 
their rights when they do not abide by 
the quotas. That is the weakness of the 
whole situation. 

Mr. HOSMER. Perhaps the best sanc- 
tion might be that of public opinion, and 
I think it is time to name the names of 
those companies who have not cooper- 
ated with this program and are bringing 
condemnation on the industry and dif- 
ficulties into the industry that we now 
face. The names of those companies are 
the Eastern States Petroleum and Chem- 
ical Corp., the Sun Oil Co., and the Tide- 
water Oil Co. Those three companies 
have persistently failed to abide by the 
voluntary quota system in the impor- 
tations on the east coast, and they are the 
ones to whom the criticism which the 
gentleman mentioned should be directed. 

Insofar as the 12 percent ratio of 
imports to domestic production is con- 
cerned, I suppose most of us would be 
very happy if we could actually get that 
12 percent, either voluntarily by quota 
or even by criminal legislation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The total effect, 
assuming that all importers comply with 
these voluntary reductions, would be a 
reduction of 58,000 barrels daily in crude 
oil imports. This compares with reduc- 
tions in domestic production under pro- 
ration of one and one-half million bar- 
rels daily, or 20 percent, since April, 
1957. In other words, we are asking the 
importers to take a little aspirin while 
our domestic producers are asked to sub- 
mit to major surgery. 

Mr. HOSMER. I do not have the fig- 
ures with me, but in early 1957, after the 
Suez crisis was easing, these things that 
happened in 1954 and 1955, namely, ex- 
cessive imports, began to reappear. Then 
there was talk of putting quotas on by 
mid-1957. Therefore, in the first half 
of 1957, most of the importers imported 
oil like mad to build up their individual 
quota allocations. I am not as familiar 
with the east coast as I am the west 
coast, but in 1955 we were importing 
about 5.2 percent of our crude petroleum 
on the west coast. By mid-1957 it was 
up to over 30 percent. They were 
importing like mad. X 

Quotas were not imposed on the west 
coast in mid-1957. They were imposed 
in January 1958. So they were import- 
ing all they could to build up their 
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quotas. That ended up with 145 million 
barrels of petroleum in storage by Jan- 
uary 1958. Where they put it, I do not 
know. Some of it must have been in 
tomato cans. We had a quota allocation 
of 220,000 barrels a day, and the actual 
importations have been around 120,000 
barrels a day, but that does not take 
care of it. But the real point I wanted 
to make is that irrespective of what we 
do to work ourselves out of the situation 
we are in now, because of the excessive 
imports, whatever we do to establish 
what the proper import ratio should be, 
that is only part of the difficulty. That 
is not the only problem in the petroleum 
industry. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. On the west coast we 
have the partial relocation of refinery 
facilities up to the Pacific Northwest 
that has created a special situation in 
the southern California area where re- 
fining was previously carried on for the 
entire west coast. We are about to bring 
a pipeline in there from the four cor- 
ners area of New Mexico that will bring 
an additional 100,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum into our already glutted area. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. There are other prob- 
lems, there are a lot of factors to be 
considered; in other words, I have at- 
tempted to get over the idea that man- 
datory quotas, tariffs, whatever you may 
choose to call them, is not the sole an- 
swer for we have other practical prob- 
lems that affect the petroleum industry, 
and we have got to work on those as 
well. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Can the gentle- 
man think of any other problem of na- 
tionwide scope that is so threatening to 
the American oil producer as the prob- 
lem of unlimited imports? 

Mr. HOSMER. Of course there are 
area problems and problems of consump- 
tion. While our oil production is down 
if we could find some way to accelerate 
consumption to something approaching 
what it was, that would help very ma- 
terially and things would go pretty well, 
but we should stop these unlimited im- 
ports of oil. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the gentleman 
also aware of the fact that this volun- 
tary import restriction agreement is due 
to end in September of 1958, which by 
some coincidence, happens to be a month 
or two after the Congressional adjourn- 
ment? Is the gentleman aware of that 
fact? 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes, I am aware of 
that fact, and we have got to have some 
relief. I do not want to leave the im- 
pression with the gentleman that be- 
cause I have brought out these facts rela- 
tive to district V on the west coast that 
I am in any substantial disagreement 
with his remarks, but I do like to point 
out that on the west coast we have other 
problems similar to those in Texas and 
the Southwest area of our country. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Do you have a 
situation which compares with this? In 
the State of Oklahoma the number of 
rotary active rigs is down 22 percent. 
In the first 3 months of 1958 wildcat 
drilling was cut 25 percent; crude-oil 
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production 12 percent; and today there 
are 5,000 fewer workers employed in the 
producing end of the industry. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the situation 
is perfectly comparable, and it even goes 
so far on the west coast that it reaches 
down to the small royalty holders; they 
cannot sell their oil. 

This thing has to be dealt with care- 
fully, but I do not want to leave the 
impression that this problem can be 
solved by one single solution. It must 
be tackled on a broad front. 

We have.an accelerated highway pro- 
gram which could consume a lot of crude 
oil, and we must have other programs 
if we are to keep men on the job. Im- 
ports, although important, are but one 
phase of the overall problem. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate the 
contribution of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia, but the question that disturbs 
me above the other problems is the im- 
port situation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield that I may ask the gen- 
tleman from California if he will not 
agree that the major cause of our pres- 
ent sad plight in the independent oil 
industry in this country is due to the 
importation of oil into this country? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I just addressed 
a similar question to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. I tried to make that 
clear when I stated that the tremendous 
import of crude oil on both the west and 
east coasts, before the President's plan 
of voluntary quotas was put into effect, 
built up the huge surpluses of oil that 
we have. 

Mr. BAILEY. If I understood the gen- 
tleman aright, he said that if it were 
not for this temporary economic situa- 
tion we might be able to work out from 
under. 

Mr. HOSMER. I said that was one of 
the factors. 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope the gentleman 
did not mean that because it would not 
be possible to do that, and I do not think 
it would be good policy to try to con- 
tinue our present trade agreements that 
permit this unlimited and unrestricted 
supply of oil that is coming into this 
country to continue. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
gentleman from West Virginia. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. First I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Oklahoma for his splendid statement 
and treatment of the matter here today 
and his discussion of the serious situa- 
tion that faces us. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with all of the remarks 
the gentleman has made. Further, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Utah 
{Mr. Dawson], particularly with respect 
to the metals mines situation, as many 
of us must review our attitude toward 
the Reciprocal Trade Act unless some- 
thing is done in these fields. I wish also 
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to compliment the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] on his very 
apropos remarks concerning the interest 
which labor has in seeing that our union 
labor in this country is amply protected 
against the products of child labor, star- 
vation wage labor and otherwise abused 
and exploited labor abroad. 

I just came back from a visit to my 
District. I covered a good share of the 
District and I found that the drastic 
curtailment of exploration and produc- 
tion in the oil fields of Montana has 
very seriously affected cur economy. 
The economic importance of the oil 
fields in my District rank second only to 
agriculture. This drastic reduction in 
both production and exploration, with 
which I will deal a little more com- 
pletely later in my remarks, has had 
very serious repercussions upon our 
State school fund income. In Montana 
every 36th section of land is a school 
section. A great deal of the income of 
our school fund has come from oil pro- 
duction. The income available to run 
our schools in Montana then is lowered 
because of the cutbacks arising, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has so thor- 
oughly pointed out, because of the im- 
pact of oil imports from other countries. 

Montana municipalities are feeling 
the pinch because of the lowering of oil 
production and exploration activities. 
Less business is to be found on Main 
Street and there is a general lowering 
of the income level arising from this 
same reduction in oil activities. The 
rural economy is certainly affected be- 
cause the royalty owners, the land- 
owners, and the lessors are all very se- 
verely hit by this same reduction in the 
oil activity. The independent producers, 
for whom I am particularly concerned, 
have had in many cases to shut down 
marginal oil wells already pumping and 
cut even more drastically their rate of 
exploration. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
my colleague from Oklahoma, Mr. Ed- 
mondson, for his excellent detailing of 
the threat to this Nation’s economic 
and national defense structures which 
is inherent in the present voluntary oil 
import program and resultant excessive 
level of foreign oil being brought into 
this country today. 

Also I would like to heartily endorse 
the proposal H. R. 11781 which has been 
put before the Congress by my colleague 
from Texas, Representative FRANK IKARD, 
which would hold the importation of 
crude oil and petroleum products to the 
ratio which they bore to domestic pro- 
duction in 1954. 

The learned Congressman from Okla- 
homa has told you about the depressed 
domestic petroleum industry conditions 
in the United States generally and in his 
home State in particular. These are 
alarming trends which he describes. 

These depressed conditions are being 
reflected to a great extent also in my 
home State of Montana. Last year, in 
Montana, as in many other States, the 
number of exploration crews declined 
more than 33 percent from 1956. These 
exploration crews are to the oil industry 
-what the scouts were to the frontier 
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cavalry who went out and located the 
objective. The oil industry crews go out 
and attempt to locate possible oil struc- 
tures. Their activity is often carried on 
in an area years before actual drilling 
operations begin. Thus, a decline in 
their activities is not refiected in reduced 
production and dwindling reserves until 
several years later. . 

However, in Montana last year the 
average number of rotary rigs active 
dropped more than 26 percent from the 
level of a year earlier, greater even than 
the drop quoted by the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma. The number 
of development wells drilled declined 
more than 17 percent. 

Of even more serious concern is the 
fact that the number of exploratory 
crews active in Montana during the first 
month of this year was nearly 43 per- 
cent below the same period in 1956. Con- 
tinued decline in this activity could wipe 
out any chance for future discoveries of 
oil in Montana. 

While these domestic producing in- 
dustry activities have declined, however, 
imports of foreign oil have steadily in- 
creased until today they command ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the domestic 
market. 

Imports from Canada, which are in 
direct competition with Montana pro- 
duced crude oil, have increased from 
5,000 barrels daily in 1954, the year on 
which the President’s Cabinet Commit- 
tee based its assumption that imports 
in excess would threaten national secu- 
rity, to 151,000 barrels daily in 1957. 

The level in 1957 is actually 21 times 
the amount of imports brought into this 
country from Canada in 1954. It is ob- 
vious that our domestic petroleum in- 
dustry cannot long survive under such 
pressures from outside our own borders. 
In order to find oil, this industry must 
sell the oil it finds. If it cannot sell its 
product, it goes broke. 

Particularly repugnant to me is the 
idea that if this trend of increasing oil 
imports is not halted, we could some day 
find ourselves literally on our knees be- 
fore our enemy in the present cold war. 

Many of us here in Congress today took 
part in World War II. Those activities 
are not so far removed in time from today 
that we cannot remember the thousands 
of machines of war without which we 
would not have been successful. I shud- 
der to think what would have happened 
had we been without our transportation 
facilities and the oil with which to oper- 
ate them. 

And yet, for lack of action that we in 
Congress could take this session, America 
could be faced with the prospect of hav- 
ing to defend itself without this maxi- 
mum transport effort. 

If we become dependent on foreign oil, 
no matter how many guns, tanks, rock- 
ets, and ships we were to build, they 
would be useless in our hands if some 
fanatic overseas were able, by merely 
lifting his finger, to control or limit in 
any way our supplies of petroleum. 

This bill—H. R. 11781—is designed to 
prevent just such a disaster. It would 
limit the importation of crude oil and 
products effectively and efficiently and 
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would provide our country with ample 
supplies of petroleum which would be 
dependable and certain. 

Evidence that this problem of de- 
pendence on foreign oil is not an elusive 
ghost without substance is found in the 
experience of our Western Allies dur- 
ing the winter of 1956-57. England, 
France, and in fact all of Western Eu- 
rope, were at that time and still are 
largely dependent upon the Middle East 
for their supplies of fuel to run their fac- 
tories and their ships and heat their 
homes. 

Suddenly, through the action of one 
man, Gamel Nasser, those countries 
found their supply lines to the Middle 
East cut off. In retaliation, England and 
France took up arms against Egypt in 
an attempt to assure themselves of an 
adequate continuation of supplies of pe- 
troleum. This action could and very 
likely would have touched off a major 
Middle East war, if not world war III, 
had not the United States had sufficient 
supplies of oil to satisfy the needs of its 
allies while cooler heads settled their 
difficulties. 

What if the United States had been as 
dependent upon those Middle East oil- 
fields as were our friends? The result 
could have been that American soldiers 
also would have marched on the Suez 
Canal along with the French and British. 
Then, surely, the die could have been 
cast for total war. 

The President, his Cabinet Committee 
and Congress have recognized that if 
this Nation is to survive, it must have 
adequate supplies of oil within our own 
borders. 

The bill presented by Congressman 
IkarRD would give us assurance that do- 
mestic supplies of petroleum would be 
available at all times, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the adminis- 
tration will reverse its present policies, 
those policies which have led to the 
present disastrous situation in both the 
oil industry and the mining industry 
and others which have been discussed 
this afternoon. I trust that the Con- 
gress will express itself forcefully and 
either by specific agreement, by specific 
resolution, or by the enactment of a law 
which will require a limitation of im- 
ports, make certain that this condition 
is halted. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I understand the 
gentleman feels just as strongly in the 
case of the defense metals as he does in 
the case of the petroleum industry. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. I think 
that critical metals and oil are both de- 
fense materials that are essential for 
our defense, and I certainly agree with 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for his contribution. 

I now yield to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from 
Oklahoma for leading this discussion on 
this important problem. His Congres- 
sional District and mine happen to ad- 
join. We have identical interests. We 
have lead and zinc mines which have 
been vitally affected by foreign imports. 
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We also have oil production in our re- 
spective areas. I might state for the 
benefit of the Members of the House 
that we represent two different political 
parties. I have served under 2 na- 
tional administrations, 1 Democratic 
and 1 Republican. We found out that 
the results of the peril-point provisions 
in our reciprocal trade agreements have 
usually resulted in the same effect when 
it came down to our industries being 
in a distressed condition, and that was 
that when we proved our case before 
the Tariff Commission and when the 
evidence was presented to the Presi- 
dent, usually the State Department in- 
terceded and said “We cannot do so 
and so, because it is going to affect for- 
eign relations.” Now, I listened to testi- 
mony this morning before our Commit- 
tee on Public Works in which they said 
that foreign imports of metals from 
Canada had increased tenfold since 
1950. I know that the metal imports 
from Mexico have increased much more 
than that. I have also listened to testi- 
mony in the past where our lead and 
zinc miners and other miners in this 
country, whose salaries have to be paid 
by the consumers of this country, receive 
fringe benefits amounting to much more 
than the total wages paid to a lot of 
people who are mining in foreign coun- 
tries. So, if we are going to continue to 
have a protected mining industry in this 
country or if we are going to protect 
our small oil operators in this country, 
we are certainly going to have to write 
stringent provisions in our new recipro- 
cal trade agreement that is coming up 
this year. I have reached that conclu- 
sion from what has happened to us in 
the past. We cannot get relief under 
existing law. I, frankly, will not have 
to change the way I have voted in the 
past, but I do hope that many Members 
who are vitally affected by the inopera- 
tion and the ineffectiveness of existing 
law will tighten up on reciprocal trade 
to the point where we can stabilize our 
own industry in our own country and 
keep our wage scale protected for our 
American labor. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to thank 
my good friend from Kansas. And, 
would he amend what he had to say only 
in one particular? The gentleman said 
it was bad under Mr. Truman’s adminis- 
tration, and it is bad under Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s administration. I think the 
statistics will show that it was not very 
good under Mr. Truman’s administra- 
tion, but it is getting worse under this 
administration. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iagree with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Under the escape 
clause provision Mr. Truman gave relief 
in 2 out of 4 cases brought to him by 
the Tariff Commission, after the 1951 
Tariff Commission escape clause action 
was provided. I think Mr. Eisenhower 
has had 18 cases to pass judgment on, 
on which he has acted, and has given re- 
lief in only 6. So, Mr. Truman batted 
about .500 for domestic industry, and 
Mr. Eisenhower is batting about .333. 

Mr. GEORGE. Maybe the gentle- 
man will join me in my vote in the past 
on reciprocal trade from now on. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I will certainly 
join the gentleman in every way in my 
power to get some additional safe- 
guards in this legislation. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for yielding. Certainly I want to asso- 
ciate myself with him in the remarks 
he has made concerning this very seri- 
ous question. In my State we are very 
much interested in the impact of im- 
ports on our mining and also on our oil 
industry. 

I would like to cite a few figures here 
which will show the terrific impact that 
oil imports have had or will have on our 
domestic economy and our governmental 
economy in our State. 

In New Mexico 45 percent of the land 
is owned by the Federal Government. 
Fifteen percent of the land has been 
transferred to the State of New Mexico 
by the Federal Government to be held 
in trust for the benefit of the common 
schools. As a result of royalties derived 
by the Federal Government on Federal 
land the State receives 3742 percent of 
these royalties for the schools of New 
Mexico. Fifty-two and one-half percent 
of these royalties are placed in a recla- 
mation fund to be used for reclamation 
projects throughout the country. 

So when we stop the incentive for oil 
exploration and development by encour- 
aging imports, as is being done today, we 
are, in effect, depriving the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State government of 
revenue which is useful for the carrying 
on of governmental operations and pub- 
lic services. 

As a result of the 15-percent grant to 
the State of trust lands we have accu- 
mulated a trust fund of $100 million to 
be used for our common schools in our 
State. We depend greatly on the reve- 
nues from this permanent trust fund and 
certainly if the development and explo- 
ration of oil is to be discouraged, our 
schools will suffer; our sales taxes will 
decline; our severance taxes on oil, which 
taxes are earmarked in our State for 
the old-age fund, will be depleted to the 
extent where payments justified under 
the conditions under which these people 
live will not be met by the State. 

With regard to lead and zinc, I would 
like to point out that approximately a 
year ago the Committee on Ways and 
Means passed a resolution informing 
and almost directing the Tariff Com- 
mission to initiate hearings because of 
the distress in which this industry found 
itself, because of the impact of imports 
of those same materials from foreign 
countries. To date, although the hear- 
ings were held, there has been no deci- 
sion and no recommendation by the 
Tariff Commission. As a result of this 
delay, during this interim, many un- 
employed are walking the streets in the 
mining areas of the West. I shall cite 
one instance, Mr. Speaker, in my Dis- 
trict, a prosperous community, Silver 
City, N. Mex., in the area which de- 
pends upon mining of lead and zinc, 
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which has felt the impact of foreign 
imports. Approximately 2,000 people in 
that area are now unemployed. Their 
children cannot be fed when they go to 
school, they cannot be clothed. But to- 
day the more prosperous citizens in that 
area are getting collections together to 
pay for the utilities for these people 
during the cold winter months. 

I say it is a sad commentary that the 
Government of the United States 
through its different agencies is ignor- 
ing the plight of many areas where un- 
employment is setting in because of the 
liberal policies that prevail on imports 
of not only lead, zinc, and other mining 
materials and oil but many other mate- 
rials which affect many facets of our 
economy. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my good 
friend. Would he not agree with me 
that the phrase that is going through 
the minds of the lead and zine miners 
today is very similar to that we heard 
at the Democratic National Convention 
in 1956, when our keynote speaker said, 
“How long, Oh Lord, how long?” 

Mr. MONTOYA. I agree with the 
gentleman that that is the voice and 
thinking not only in the mining dis- 
tricts but in many other areas that have 
been afflicted by unemployment in this 
day and age when prosperity should 
rule in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
resolution as an indication of the views 
of some of the public land commis- 
sioners of the Western States on this 
subject: 

Whereas we, the undersigned land com- 
missioners of the States noted, recognize 
the vital importance of oll as a commodity 
essential for the existence of our civilization 
and the maintenance of the basic economy 
of our country; and 

Whereas we appreciate the urgent need 
for developing and marketing of oil as an 
essential part of the growing economy of 
the West; and 

Whereas, as trustees and custodians of 
lands held for the benefit of the common 
schools and public institutions of our States, 
we appreciate the great value to the bene- 
ficiaries of this trust of oil as a natural 
resource; and 

Whereas we feel a growing concern for 
the future exploratory efforts of those seek- 
ing to discover reserves of oil under the 
lands in our States; and 

Whereas we believe the continued growth 
of imports of foreign oil threatens to reduce 
exploratory activity and dry up markets for 
the production of oil from beneath the 
lands in our States: 

Now, therefore, each of us does urge the 
President of the United States, the Congress 
of the United States, and other responsible 
Federal officials to take immediate steps to 
insure that the percentage of imported oil 
as related to domestic production will not 
exceed the point beyond which such foreign 
oil will supplant, rather than supplement, 
our domestic oilsupply. It is our considered 
opinion that, unless action is taken immedi- 
ately to relieve the situation, our national 
security will be endangered by reliance upon 
uncertain foreign sources; our individual 
security and happiness will be endangered 
by reduced domestic supplies of this precious 
commodity; and the schools and institutions 
of our States, which are the beneficiaries of 
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a trust, will suffer sever hardship. We be- 
lieve the future of our great western frontier 
is at stake, 

Bert L. Cole, Commissioner of Public 
Lands, State of Washington; Arthur 
Wilson, State Land Commissioner, 
State of Idaho, Boise, Idaho; A. M. 
Ramsey, Commissioner of Public 
Lands, State of Colorado; Lee E. 
Young, Director, State Land Board, 
State of Utah; Bernard Linn, Com- 
missioner of School and Public Lands, 
Pierre, S. Dak.; Lou E. Bretzke, Com- 
missioner of Public Lands, State of 
Montana; M. E. Morgan, Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands, State of New 
Mexico; Ben D. Crossman, Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands, State of Wyo- 
ming; Pat Irwin, Secretary, Commis- 
sioners of Public Lands, State Okla- 
homa. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that the argument about the need for 
placing a restriction upon oil imports 
has already been settled. The Presiden- 
tial Advisory Committee on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources Policy made its 
study and stated specifically that if oil 
imports get too high, the national de- 
fense is impaired. Based upon these 
findings, Congress wrote the National 
Defense Amendment into the last exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, 

- Today we are merely discussing the 
method of implementing what we al- 
ready agreed upon in 1955 and whose 
premise is not being disputed. So let 
us get on with the business without per- 
mitting interference from those whose 
position has already shown to be in 
error and inimical to the general welfare 
of the United States. The oil importers, 
advocates of free trade, and spokesmen 
for foreign countries have certainly had 
ample opportunity to make themselves 
heard. The executive department, the 
House and the Senate, and the general 
public have heard both the facts and 
the propaganda from these groups, and 
we still reach the same conclusion: 
There must be a specific restriction on 
oil imports, and it must be written into 
the law. 

Now that the necessity for such re- 
strictions has been established and ac- 
cepted by all concerned save for these 
few dissenters, the one resort in which 
our opponents may be expected to in- 
trench themselves is the broad and hal- 
lowed estate of international diplomacy. 
Here they will attempt to reconnoiter. 
Here they will issue dire warnings of 
what to expect if these restrictions— 
which, mind you, have already been ac- 
cepted by both the White House and the 
Congress—are spelled out in legislation. 

I am quite confident that my col- 
leagues will not be swayed by any such 
manufactured threats. We know that 
the countries which would be affected by 
the amendment proposed here today 
have for themselves all the protection 
that is required for the defense of their 
domestic industries. They have quotas 
and they have tariffs and a variety of ex- 
changed devices that can keep out any- 
thing and everything that might in any 
way injure their home industries. 
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We shall therefore pledge to remain 
unseparated on this issue until our ob- 
jective has been attained. I am con- 
fident that the time for the combination 
of these efforts is close at hand. I 
merely want to add here today that I 
hope, once this amendment has been 
written into the law, none of us repre- 
senting areas seeking protection under 
this legislation will forget that there are 
still other sections of the country which 
need similar laws to safeguard our peo- 
ple against the ravages of excessive im- 
ports. I might add that we in Pennsyl- 
vania have many more problems there 
that I shall expect my colleagues to join 
with me when other amendments to the 
Trade Agreements Act are offered. I 
ask that the following paragraph from 
a Senate concurrent resolution, State 
of Pennsylvania, be included in the 
RECORD: 

Resolved (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania memo- 
rlallze the Congress of the United States to 
provide adequate safeguards in tarif and 
trade legislation, including import quotas 
and an effective prohibition against dump- 
ing of imports in the United States; against 
the destruction or lowering of our American 
standard of living, the labor standard of our 
workmen, and the stability of our economy 
by unfair import competition and that the 
existing trade agreement legislation be 
amended accordingly. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I want to sub- 
scribe to what has been stated about 
the serious plight of the domestic oil 
industry by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa and the gentleman from New 
Mexico who has just completed his 
statement here on the floor. It so hap- 
pens that all the counties of the District 
I have the honor to represent have oil 
in them. Generally we have produced 
oil in those counties, particularly in 4 
or 5 of them, about 12 to 15 days a 
month historically—sometime more days 
than than these per month. We are 
now down to 8 days in a large segment 
of this oil district. That is the equiva- 
lent of half of a crop of a commodity. 
When we have half a crop in any given 
line of endeavor on which a given area 
greatly depends, it simply means the 
area is seriously damaged economically. 
This is true as to wheat, cotton, or any 
crop which is dominant in a given area 
if we speak of agriculture. We of the 
east Texas oilfield area are down too 
far as to the days we can produce oil. 

Just a few evenings ago people of ten 
cities met in the heart of the east Texas 
oil field, Kilgore, Tex., protesting that 
which is occurring in the oil industry in 
our area. They and I know we are hurt. 
Not only will the oil inactivity of our 
area injure the economy in that impor- 
tant area, but it has an effect over other 
vast areas in Texas. It is my sincere 
hope that this administration and the 
powers that be will see the light and 
correct this, because in order to con- 
tribute our part to a constructive coun- 
try, we first have to live and prosper, 
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and we cannot prosper as an area under 
the kind of conditions the domestic oil 
industry is faced with at this time. 

I want to add this: It is not only the 
independent oil operators that are doing 
the writing and protesting at this time. 
Some of course are, People who run 
grocery stores, drug, clothing, hardware 
stores, merchants of all kinds are pro- 
testing. Many people in all walks of 
life, teachers, oil field workers, those 
active and retired, are voicing their ob- 
jections to excessive oil imports. As I 
pointed out on the floor of the House 
March 6, 1958, something helpful to the 
domestic oil industry and our area must 
take place. Very recently my colleague 
from Texas, Representative FRANK IKARD, 
a distinguished member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the committee which 
deals with this problem, introduced a 
bill, H. R. 11781. I favor his bill and 
have so stated to him, and to a number 
of citizens who have communicated with 
me about it. Let us hope the bill will 
receive favorable consideration soon. 

Again I commend the gentleman from 
Oklahoma on the work he is doing here 
today in trying to focus the attention 
of the people of this country on the seri- 
ousness of the problem. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my friend 
from Texas. I think everyone realizes 
the contribution which Texas makes in 
its severe proration to the proper con- 
servation of the oil supplies in this 
country. Certainly we all look to Texas 
for leadership in this field. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Ixarp] has given 
a a very good route to follow at this 
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Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I want to associate 
myself with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa in the good work he is doing here 
today on this bill, and also with my 
friends from Montana, New Mexico, 
and Texas, and the others who are sup- 
porting this effort. Certainly it fits very 
well in my area of the country, since 
many counties in my District have con- 
siderable income from oil. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my 
friend, the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. In the same 
breath in which I commend the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma for his presenta- 
tion today, I hope he will indulge me 
just for a moment to be argumentative 
enough, whether he agrees with me or 
not, to say that this is not a situation 
which has just occurred today or yester- 
day. ‘The egg was laid and the chicken 
was hatched when the first reciprocal 
trade legislation got on the books. At 
that time we did not know what kind of 
a chicken it would be, whether it would 
be a pullet or a rooster. As it grew and 
developed, we found out that quite a few 
eggs were laid. 

One of those eggs affected the pottery 
industry, another one the glass indus- 
try, another the ceramic-tile industry— 
each day laying a few more. In those 
days when few industries were being af- 
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fected, the other industries seemed to 
be not concerned. Now as more and 
more eggs are being laid and more and 
more segments of our industry are being 
affected, we find that those who are 
interested in this problem are coming to 
the floor to make their feelings known. 
We do not know what the next egg will 
be or where it will strike. It has been 
suggested by one of our colleagues that 
it might well be the automobile indus- 
try. Certainly, we would not wish that 
egg to be laid in any industry. But, it 
seems to be ever increasing. The only 
solution that I know is that we wring 
the chicken’s neck in some way or an- 
other. Whether you know it or not, the 
State of Ohio is an oil producing State— 
not the oil producing State that Texas 
may be or the State of my colleague 
from Oklaohma; but we do produce sub- 
stantial amounts of good grade crude 
oil. Recent importations in the oil area 
have resulted in a loss for the next year 
of an estimated $1 million to the oil 
producers of Ohio. What is true in con- 
nection with oil in the State of Ohio, I 
am sure is true in connection with small 
productions of oil in other States. I 
commend the principles of the Ikard 
bill and I commend every other effort 
that can be made in a coordinated way 
to see to it that a trade policy becomes 
the law of the land, which will recog- 
nize the needs and recognize the pre- 
carious position in which some of our 
industries find themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the gravity 
of the situation which faces domestic 
oil production occasioned by the compe- 
tition of oil from foreign sources. It 
might be a matter of news to some of 
my colleagues to learn that the impact 
of that competition is felt, not just by 
the great Western States, but also by 
the great State of Ohio, as well. Yes, 
Ohio is an oil-producing state, which 
in 1957 produced 15,000 barrels per day 
and which had a value for the year of 
$17 million. Recent crude oil price cuts, 
directly attributable to competition 
from abroad, will cost the oil producers 
over a million dollars per year. 

Of course, that is not the Texas pic- 
ture, the Oklahoma picture, or the Cali- 
fornia picture, but it bears out the story 
told by the representatives of those 
States ang I would suggest that Mem- 
bers of Congress make an effort to find 
out just what the situation may be in 
their respective States. 

I commend the principles of the Ikard 
bill to my colleagues as a step in meeting 
the competition of foreign oil, and its 
effect on domestic production. Its pro- 
visions would implement the present law 
with respect to petroleum, as follows: 

First. Limit imports of petroleum— 
crude and products—to the ratio that 
such imports bore to domestic produc- 
tion in 1954. 

Second. Annual overall quota would 
be set for each calendar year on the 
basis of Bureau of Mines forecasts of 
daily average domestic production. 

Third. Quotas may be adjusted quar- 
terly to take into account, first, seasonal 
variations in consumption and, second, 
variation of crude-oil production above 
or below the forecast. 
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Fourth. Bids on a unit basis for 
licenses to import specified quantities 
would be invited by the President after 
notice of annual quota. The President 
would have discretion as to timing the 
announcement of quota and invitation 
for bids. Licenses may cover a full 
calendar year or lesser period as the 
President may determine. 

Fifth. Regulations governing bidding 
and issuance of import licenses may be 
prescribed by the President providing for 
necessary procedures. Import licenses 
shall be awarded, subject to approval by 
the President and in accordance with 
prescribed regulations, to the highest 
bidder. 

Sixth. In the interest of national se- 
curity, the President may allocate quotas 
among countries or areas of origin. 

Seventh. Quotas may be suspended 
or modified by the President during any 
period of shortage of domestic supply. 

But while we are discussing one in- 
dustry or one resource, let us also men- 
tion others which have a similar prob- 
lem, and when we get around to passing 
a law to do something about it, let us 
raise our sights a little and include many 
industries which are meeting increased 
difficulties from foreign competition. 

The coal industry has many aches and 
pains these days, among which is the 
indiscriminate and unregulated impor- 
tation of residual fuel oil. 

Imported residual fuel oil sold at dump 
prices has damaged the bituminous coal 
industry as well as other parts of the 
economy. These damages were especial- 
ly pronounced in 1949, 1950, 1953 and 
1954. Although the initial shock of for- 
eign residual oil competition is borne on 
the east coast, its consequences become 
widespread, reaching Ohio and most all 
of the coal industry. 

When a ton of bituminous coal which 
is mined in central Pennsylvania or 
northern West Virginia is displaced by 
imported fuel oil in New York, this coal 
must look for a market in areas where 
foreign oil is not competitive. These 
latter noncompetitive markets, in many 
instances, are in those areas where Ohio 
coal is shipped. Although Ohio coal 
may not compete with imported oils di- 
rectly, the effects of the foreign product 
are real, since coal displaced by oil will 
moye into an area and displace other 
coal. 

Residual oil has also depressed the 
price of Ohio coal. When bituminous 
producers cut their prices along the 
east coast to meet imported residual 
competition, they had to reduce their 
prices to all of their customers. This 
means, for example, that if a coal com- 
pany sells to electric utilities in New 
York and Ohio, a price reduction to the 
former must likewise be given to the 
latter. Since it is common for a bitumi- 
nous producer to market coal in eastern 
and central States, prices in one area 
definitely affect prices in another area. 
Therefore, Ohio producers, in marketing 
their coal, must price their product to 
meet this competition that has been 
swerved its way by foreign imported 
residual oil. 

Between 1955 and 1957, there was a 
heavy demand for residual oil in Europe 
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and elsewhere. Prices were pushed to 
peak levels. In recent months, however, 
prices have declined steadily so that to- 
day conditions are ripe for a resumption 
of residual dumping such as was experi- 
enced in the early fifties. 

Current importation of residual oil is 
about 4% million barrels a week, equiva- 
lent to about a million tons of coal. 

Then there are the industries which 
my colleagues have heard me mention 
many times, which are of importance to 
our economy in southeastern Ohio— 
glass, pottery, and ceramic tile. I need 
not elaborate on the picture there be- 
cause I have mentioned it so many times, 
except to say it has not improved. 

Our emphasis in trade as a matter of 
Federal concern is too much on inter- 
national involvement and too little on 
the effect on segments of industry, minor 
though they may be. I don’t believe any 
industry, whether it be pottery, tile, 
glass; textiles, tableware, or bicycles, 
should be sacrificed at the expense of 
others. If it is so good for the Nation 
to import Japanese ware, then it is good 
enough to charge the entire economy 
with the responsibility for subsidizing 
the industries that are harmed. I don’t 
believe that is the answer. I believe it 
lies in selective importation so that 
American industries are preserved and 
can prosper, E 

On Tuesday of this week a group of 
townspeople in my hometown of Cam- 
bridge met to discuss and publicize the 
necessity of preserving local industries. 
Here is a resolution that was sent me as 
adopted at that meeting. It clearly in- 
dicates the thinking of pottery workers 
and others affected by a damaging tariff 
policy. It contains some justifiable 
barbs that neither the Congress nor the 
Departments of State and Commerce 
can escape. 

STATEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE ADOPTED AT 
CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, APRIL 15, 1958, BY PUBLIC 
MEETING OF WORKERS AND TOWNSPEOPLE 
The State Department and the Commerce 

Department, echoing its mastermind, have 

launched a national campaign of propagan- 

da to sell the American people the idea that 
the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

Program is a powerful antirecession force. 
This campaign deserves the severest con- 

demnation on two grounds: (1) It is based 

on distorted and one-sided data and as such 
is unworthy of propagation by governmen- 
tal departments that should adhere to an 
impartial presentation of facts and should 
avoid efforts to lobby a bill through Con- 
gress; and (2) it is financed in the form of 
pamphlets, speeches, and handouts that are 
paid for out of the taxes collected from all 
the people, including those who have sound 
reasons for strongly opposing the legislation. 

One official spokesman for the Department 
of Commerce has said that “a retreat from 
our reciprocal trade agreements would be a 
‘scorched earth’ retreat, leaving in its wake 
ruined industries and wrecked jobs that now 
depend on world trade.” 

He says that manufacturing is hardest hit 
by the recession. 

His statement clearly represents upside- 
down thinking. The fact is that this reces- 
sion has come upon us after almost 25 years 
of the trade agreements program. If the 
program had lived up to the claims made for 


it we would not now find our manufacturing 
hit so hard by the recession. 


Obviously the program cannot therefore 
be dubbed “a powerful anti-recession force.” 
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ployed in our foreign trade. 
5 percent of our total national product goes 
into exports. Moreover, half of our imports 
are free of duty and therefore cannot be 
further promoted by tariff reduction. 

A more modest but truer figure of such 
employment would be around 214 million. 

This should be set against some 15 million 
people employed directly or indirectly in the 
production and distribution of output of 
factories, mines, farms, fisheries, lumbering, 
etc., that are subject to severe injury or even 
ruin by competitive imports. Hundreds of 
communities throughout the country, many 
of them one-industry localities, are exposed 
to the knife edge of low-wage cutthroat im- 
port competition. 

The preservation of these industries and 
the many jobs dependent on them should at- 
tract the attention, the concern, and the 
efforts of our Government, instead of having 
our executive departments working tooth 
and nail against them and in so doing ex- 
pending funds collected in part from the 
very industries and farm lands marked by 
the bureaucrats for elimination from pro- 
duction. 

We condemn this governmental campaign 
as preposterous, intolerable, and a counter- 
feiting of the principles of government to 
which this country is dedicated; and call 
upon the Congress to reassert its authority 
to curb this executive wilfulness run wild. 
The State and Commerce Departments should 
be called upon to register as trade agents of 
foreign governments instead of parading as 
friends of the American economy. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate my distinguished 
friend from Oklahoma on the very fine 
presentation that he is making here to- 
day. He mentioned a moment ago the 
proration in our State of Texas. I 
would just like to advise him that our 
railroad commission met this morning. 
During the month of May, that is next 
month, we will begin again operating in 
Texas on an 8-day month. I do not 
think we have to draw any picture when 
we talk about an industry that is allowed 
under State regulations to work less 
than one-third of the time. That is one 
of the points in this problem, which I 
think has not been well understood, and 
that is the fact that contrary to public 
belief, the petroleum industry is the most 
closely regulated industry in the coun- 
try. The State regulatory bodies were 
set up and based on the idea that it 
would serve the public interest best to 
conserve these valuable natural re- 
sources. Of course, I think that is quite 
proper. It is not easy to enact these 
conservation statutes in the various 
States. Now we find ourselves in the 
position of competing with importations 
that are not subject to any control while 
domestic production is being forced 
down through the activation of the State 
conservation programs. If something is 
not done, we necessarily will have to just 
gradually completely shut down the do- 
mestic industry. There is much talk 
about the fact that we ought to be able 
to compete in the world market. Well, 
it seems to me that is just about like 
tying a man’s hands behind him, which 
is just about what our State conserva- 
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tion laws do to us, and then putting that 
person in a ring with Floyd Patterson 
and telling him to go to it. The man 
cannot even get his gloves on to fight 
and that is the situation in which our 
domestic industry finds itself because the 
State laws prohibit and prevent them 
from competing freely in the world mar- 
ket, This is not a free industry. It is 
not an industry that can go out and com- 
pete when it is so hamstrung by rules 
and regulations. 

I again want to congratulate my 
friend, the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
for his fine presentation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to propound two or three 
questions to the gentleman from the 
State adjoining my State. Does the gen- 
tleman agree with me that the question 
of oil imports is not merely a problem 
but a real crisis at this time? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would agree that 
it is a crisis in the State of Oklahoma, 
without question. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And does he 
agree that one of the most glaring threats 
to the security of our Nation is the ob- 
vious stagnation that is curbing our do- 
mestic oil industry at this time? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think it is defi- 
nitely a very serious threat to our Na- 
tion, without any doubt. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman also agree that although we have 
tried to work out this problem without 
the necessity of legislation, it has now 
come to the place where legislation is re- 
quired and necessary? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. With that con- 
clusion I agree 100 percent. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman agree that the petroleum indus- 
try has been in a state of decline over 
a period of years and we are now feeling 
the serious effects of it? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Well, I am not 
prepared to answer that question over an 
extended period of time, but I know that 
for several years at least this problem 
has been becoming increasingly severe. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And it is serious 
to realize that the number of wells com- 
pleted in our State is about 15 percent 
of what it was only a year ago. 

I would like to ask the gentleman, in 
view of the fact that we have tried this 
voluntary program, it ought to be 
amended and strengthened or a law 
should be enacted instead of trying to 
follow the proposal by which we are ex- 
pected to agree voluntarily. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I certainly agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to 
go along with the voluntary program, but 
it does not seem to be working out. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It appears now 
it becomes necessary that Congress en- 
act legislation to take care of a very im- 
portant situation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Another thing, 
people who produce oil belong to the 
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small-business people and not the big 
corporations. Many people seem to 
think that the ones who drill the wells 
and produce the oil are the big oil com- 
panies, but they are not. Most of the 
production in the gentleman’s State, and 
mine, is by the small independent pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress is being asked to extend 
the trade agreements program for 5 
years. With each passing day, we see 
mounting evidence that this law ought 
not to be extended without proper and 
effective amendments to safeguard our 
essential defense industries. The most 
glaring threat to the security of the Na- 
tion is the obvious stagnation which is 
now gripping the domestic oil industry 
as a result of excessive oil imports. 

Oil imports no longer present merely 
a problem but a crisis. This is ironical 
because the President of the United 
States, his Cabinet fuels committee, the 
Congress of the United States, and all 
elements of the oil industry except a 
minor few with an overwhelming eco- 
nomic interest in foreign oil, are in 
agreement that oil imports must be lim- 
ited, and that they must be limited on a 
basis which will assure full and unceas- 
ing development of adequate domestic 
petroleum supplies within our own ar- 
senal. 

With such broad and overpowering 
agreement that the problem must and 
should be solved on an effective, perma- 
nent basis, I submit that the Congress, 
in the interest of national security, 
should amend the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1958 so as to fix definite 
and specific limitations on oil imports. 

After long study of the oil import 
problem, and primarily as a result of the 
threat of foreign oil to our security, 
the Congress in 1955 adopted the De- 
fense amendment—section 7—which is 
a part of the present Trade Agreements 
Act. Under authority of that amend- 
ment, numerous studies were conducted 
by the administration. Hearings were 
held. The conclusion of all of these 
studies was that oil imports presented a 
critical threat to the national security 
and must therefore be limited. 

To effectuate a limitation, President 
Eisenhower put into effect the volun- 
tary import control program now being 
administered under the coauthority of 
the Interior Department and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. This volun- 
tary program has had commendable re- 
sults as far as it goes. However, the evi- 
dence is now abundant that the volun- 
tary program is failing in its basic ob- 
jective. That objective was to maintain 
a dynamic and vigorous oil-producing 
industry in the United States. 

The domestic petroleum industry, in 
fact, has been in a steady state of de- 
cline since the voluntary program has 
been in effect. Unquestionably, the in- 
dustry is today at its lowest ebb since 
before World War II. In 1957, 
suffered its first major drop in the 
United States since the war year of 1942. 
This tailspin regrettably has not re- 
versed, and drilling rates today are be- 
low the levels of a year ago. 
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The full effects of the crisis now fac- 
ing domestic oil producers have hit with 
overpowering force throughout the oil- 
producing areas of the Midwest and 
Southwest. What is happening in my 
State of Kansas, where oil and gas pro- 
duction are predominantly in the hands 
of small independent producers, is typi- 
cal of the disturbing signs that the Na- 
tion now has a sick oil-producing indus- 
try on its hands. 

In the first 7 weeks of 1958, through 
February 17, the number of rotary drill- 
ing rigs operating in Kansas was 23.3 
percent below the same period a year 
ago. The total number of wells com- 
pleted in Kansas through February 15 
was 14 percent below the same period in 
1957, and development wells were off 
18.3 percent. 

Employment in oil production in the 
State of Kansas, according to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 
down almost 6 percent on January 1 as 
compared with the first of 1957. With 
the declining industry activity since Jan- 
uary 1, I am sure that employment in 
the oil industry has deteriorated even 
further. 

These signs of decay cannot be ig- 
nored. Oil is too basic to our survival. 
In every lesson we have had on the 
subject we have learned that we can 
defend this Nation only with oil within 
our own control. This was proved be- 
yond question in the two World Wars, 
and again demonstrated in the Suez 
crisis when the simple closing of a canal 
presented all of Europe with an oil crisis. 
Our friends in Europe were forced again 
to turn to the United States for the oil 
to see them through that crisis. 

There is no realistic course except to 
take whatever further action is needed 
with respect to oil imports. When the 
Congress adopted section 7 two years 
ago, it did so with assurances that this 
amendment would be administered with 
the objective of holding oil imports to 
their 1954 relationship between imports 
and domestic production. The present 
voluntary program should be amended 
and strengthened to reduce imports to 
the 1954 ratio. 

Since it is demonstrated that the vol- 
untary program can and will be admin- 
istered so that domestic producers do 
not have to make all of the adjustments 
required by reduced demand or other 
conditions, then the Congress will have 
no alternative except to write the 1954 
relationship into law, by amending the 
trade agreements extension. I hope 
those concerned with this problem will 
act promptly to deal with the situation 
under the authority they now have. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I yield to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. BARING]. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment the gentleman from Okla- 
homa for the program that he has 
brought to the floor of the House today. 
I have just completed a 214-week tour 
around the mining areas of the great 
State of Nevada. I wish to agree with 
everything that has been said. The 
State of Nevada has been known for its 
mining industry. It was the gold and 
silver from Virginia City that built the 
city of San Francisco; that entered Ne- 
vada into the Union as a State. The 
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tungsten from that State kept us in 
World War II. Also the zinc and the 
copper and the fluorspar and all of the 
strategic materials that we have in the 
great State of Nevada. 

Last year when we had before us the 
extension of Public Law 733, this House 
voted down an item for $30 million to 
continue the tungsten program, yet 
there are $100 million worth of contracts 
on order with foreign countries. 

This tungsten produced with cheap la- 
bor comes into this country duty-free 
and has completely closed down our do- 
mestic tungsten industry. 

The same is true of lead and zinc. 
The communities of Pioche and Ely, 
Nev., and other places that have lead 
and zine are closed down completely. 
That coupled with tungsten makes about 
5,000 miners out of work with very little 
food on the table in their homes and 
unemployment checks almost exhausted. 

We have another situation that I am 
going to bring up at this time because 
I think we must face the realities of 
the entire situation. We see the debt 
ceiling raised $5 billion this year, and a 
few years ago it was increased by an- 
other $9 billion, and we see $4 billion of 
it given away to foreign countries each 
year. The time has come for Ameri- 
cans to stop, look, and listen. You can- 
not keep on printing paper money with- 
out having an evaluator of gold to back 
up currency, and you cannot produce 
gold at $35 an ounce. The price of gold 
should be raised to $70 and a free mar- 
ket on gold should be established. You 
have to have value behind the paper 
money that Congress keeps on printing 
and printing, and we do not have this 
value at the present time because the 
Federal Reserve refuses to concur, 

I tock this up with President Eisen- 
hower in January. I told him of the 
black outlook for the mining industry 
in my State and that it is duplicated in 
all the Western States, and I got the 
answer that if we did not go along with 
his plans we were not for America, we 
were communistic in our views, The 
President stated that business condi- 
tions would be better by fall and that 
would naturally perk up the mining 
industry. This inadequate answer baf- 
fles me. 

Mr. Speaker, it has gone further than 
that. We must have some trade pro- 
tection or tariff protection to keep out 
the cheaply mined metals that are put- 
ting us out of business. 

The situation is serious, and if we 
keep on pouring hundreds of millions of 
dollars into point 4 programs which 
build up these mines overseas and then 
open our markets to let the mined 
metals flow back into this country, duty 
free, we will not have any business left 
in the United States. There will not be 
any one working who can support the 
Government through taxation for we 
will all be broke. 

I thank the gentleman for letting me 
have this time. Again I say, the situa- 
tion in the mining industry is most 
serious and I hope you will all consider 
it and not go along with the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. We have now had time to see that 
foreign aid is simple folly. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a resolution adopted at the Western 
Governors Conference in February, 1958, 
in which 10 Western governors con- 
curred, may be made a part of the 
Record immediately following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Nevada. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


RESOLUTION OF WESTERN GOVERNORS 
CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 1958 


(In attendance at the Colorado Springs 
meeting were the following: Governors Mc- 
Farland of Arizona, McNichols of Colorado, 
Smylle of Idaho, Aronson of Montana, Rus- 
sell of Nevada, Mechem of New Mexico, 
Holmes of Oregon, Clyde of Utah, Rosellini 
of Washington, and Simpson of Wyoming. 
Governor Knight of California was repre- 
sented by Lt. Governor Harold J. Powers.) 


METAL AND MINERAL MINING 


Whereas in the last 20 years the United 
States has changed from almost complete 
self sufficiency in nonferrous metals to al- 
most 50 percent dependence on foreign sup- 
plies; and 

Whereas in the same 20 years tariffs have 
been reduced both by actual reduction of 
rates and by internal inflation of the cur- 
rency by from 60 to 80 percent so that they 
are now almost universally below 10 percent 
ad valorem; and 

Whereas during that period mining costs 
have risen to 3 to 4% times the 1938 level 
while prices have risen only to 2 to 2% 
times 1938 prices; and 

Whereas the world mining industry has 
supplied all the metals and minerals for 
two wars and the United States Government 
stockpiles; and 

Whereas those stockpiles are now filled 
and the productive capacity which supplied 
metals and minerals for those stockpiles is 
no longer needed; and 

Whereas while much of this capacity was 
built in foreign countries with United States 
Government encouragement most of the por- 
tion which will have to close because of high 
costs lies within the United States; and 

Whereas foreign metals and minerals now 
enjoy about one-half of the United States 
market and unless adequate steps are taken 
they will take over much of the remaining 
one-half now supplied by domestic pro- 
ducers; and 

Whereas it is self evident that domestic 
mining can nof long survive unless it is as- 
sured its fair share of the domestic market 
on a reasonably long-term basis; and 

Whereas the internal economic health of 
most of the Western States is heavily de- 
pendent on the dollars brought into those 
states by the export of metals and minerals 
and those few Western States not so di- 
rectly dependent on the mineral industry 
are directly affected by the economic health 
of the adjoining states who are more de- 
pendent on the industries; and 

Whereas much of the tax income on which 
the Western State governments operate is 
derived directly or indirectly from the min- 
eral industry; and 

Whereas it is day by day becoming more 
apparent that in the event of another na- 
tional emergency no appreciable amounts of 
any metal or mineral will be available from 
overseas sources, and if the Eastern States 
are to have metals for the manufacture of 
munitions and essential civilian require- 
ments they must come from the West and 
from Canada and Mexico; and 

Whereas should such an emergency result 
in the use of atomic weapons, the amounts 
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of metals and minerals required for mini- 
mum reconstruction would be far beyond 
any currently available supply: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the maintenance of a 
healthy metal and mineral mining industry 
in the Western States is of the utmost eco- 
nomic importance to those States both for 
themselves and as major markets for eastern 
manufacturers, as well as being of the ut- 
most importance to the national security, 
and such a healthy industry may best be 
maintained by: 

1. Joint action by the administraton and 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committees 
of both House and the Congress in adopting 
and implementing a national minerals policy 
without delay; and by 

2. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee taking all steps which may 
be needed to assure to the domestic mining 
industry at least one-half of the domestic 
market, or the present proportion of the do- 
mestic market (whichever is higher), either 
by adequate tariffs, excise taxes, or quotas, 
‘or allocation of import receipts, or such com- 
bination as may be most suitable whenever 
an individual metal or mining industry has 
shown it can reach such levels. 

More specifically, it is recommended: 

As to lead, zine, tungsten, and mercury, the 
Tariff Commission take early and favorable 
action, approving applications for tariff re- 
lief now pending before that Commission. 

As to copper, lead, and zinc, the Congress 
approve pending industry legislation. 

As to cobalt, tungsten, mercury, fluorspar, 
columbium (and possibly manganese), the 
House Ways and Means Committee approve 
legislation providing sufficient import control 
to maintain present domestic levels of pro- 
duction. 

As to antimony, chrome, asbestos (and 
possibly manganese), the House Ways and 
Means Committee approve legislation allo- 
cating import receipts to maintain a mini- 
mum nucleus of production in these metals. 

As to thorium, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission either to provide a purchase pro- 
gram or release it from government control 
and cease the purchase of foreign monozite 
at the expense of closing domestic mines, 

As to uranium, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission refrain from purchasing high-cost 
foreign production while limiting produc- 
tion domestically. We urge and request that 
immediate action be taken to locate ade- 
quate purchasing depots and milling facili- 
ties located sufficiently close to ore reserves 
and stockpiles in order that excessive costs 
now paid by the government and the pro- 
ducers may be obviated. And 

As to gold and silver, grant to United 
States citizens the same right to own gold as 
granted to foreign governments and an in- 
crease in the depletion rate from 15 to 23 
percent, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my distinguished 
colleague from Oklahoma for the great 
fight he is making to protect American 
industry, 


I had the pleasure of being in the 
gentleman’s District in Oklahoma about 
a year ago as a member of the special 
Committee on Coal Research of which 
he was chairman, I remember at that 
time he was very much concerned over 
the economic conditions which prevailed 
in his district. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
will recall being in the town of Henry- 
etta, Okla. and what conditions 
were like there then. I might say that 
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one half of the employable people of the 
town of Henryetta are out of jobs and 
see no prospect for jobs in that indus- 
trial town where we held our hearing. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I recall the town 
of Henryetta very well, and I remember 
the gentleman’s concern over the prob- 
lems that faced the people there. I 
know of no Member of this House who 
has been more zealous in trying to pro- 
tect the interests of his people than the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. I commend 
him for the effort he is making, and hope 
we can do something to remedy the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman who has such great interest in 
the metals mining and coal industry 
will agree with me that the time has 
come to write some safeguards into the 
law concerning these reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I completely 
agree with the gentleman that before 
we extend the trade agreements act that 
proper safeguards must. be written into 
the bill to protect our domestic indus- 
tries. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has devoted 
much study to this problem, particularly 
of oil imports. He has given careful 
attention and study to the overall prob- 
lem and I compliment him for his efforts. 

The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
Barinc] touched on a very important 
aspect of this overall question, I think, 
in referring to the fact that we—that is, 
the Government under past and present 
administrations—have made an effort to 
develop industries in foreign countries 
under certain programs. The Ambassa- 
dor of the United States to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Henry Cabot 
Lodge, as reported in the press today, 
said that he saw a time coming, if it was 
not here, when it would be necessary for 
this Government to perhaps subsidize 
private business, private enterprise, in 
the export business to compete with for- 
eign nations. It seems to me that may 
be true under a reciprocity theory, to 
which I want to subscribe and I do sub- 
scribe to it in theory as most all of the 
Members of Congress do. We realize 
that we cannot sit here in a very small 
space of the world, with the world hav- 
ing gotten so much smaller in recent 
years, and be self sufficient. That is just 
a matter of common sense to me. 

On the other hand, if it comes to the 
place where the Government must sub- 
sidize business in the exportation or im- 
portation of commodities to compete 
with foreign countries, we are already in 
many respects, and particularly in the 
case of some of these things that are our 
immediate problems, indirectly or direct- 
ly subsidizing business which competes 
with ourown. There is something wrong 
with that system. We want to give en- 
couragement to American enterprise and 
that will be included in the mutual se- 
curity bill that will be up for considera- 
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tion on this floor in the next few days 
through certain guaranties of private in- 
vestments abroad, and certain tax ad- 
vantages in connection with some of these 
investments abroad. When we do that, 
and then bring in a commodity, raw 
product or a finished product, to compete 
with our own business, it just simply does 
not make sense to me. Maybe at one 
time it was a little more simple than it is 
today. 

We talk about raising the standards of 
living of people all over the world but 
the result of what we are doing now is 
tending to lower our own standard of liv- 
ing rather than to raise somebody else's. 
It is a theory, and I do not deny it has 
some substance. I think it is probably 
correct to say that as we develop a higher 
standard of living, as we develop busi- 
ness all over the world, we will benefit 
from it. I think that is true. As the 
standard of living is raised, people have 
a greater economic appetite for goods 
which we have to sell, and vice versa, 
but we are in an imbalance in this pe- 
riod, and as the gentleman has so ably 
presented the situation with reference 
to petroleum, and I know it is applica- 
ble to many other products and many 
other industries, we must have sympathy 
for one another in the crisis, and the 
very dire circumstances in which we find 
many businesses in this country. They 
must have some protection. I repeat 
that I, and I know many others, wish to 
support extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreement when that bill reaches this 
floor, but there must be protection in 
the bill before it can be swallowed by 
many of us. I hope the Ways and 
Means Committee will see fit to give its 
most sympathetic attention to these in- 
dustries that are suffering, and which 
the gentleman has described, with ref- 
erence particularly to petroleum. That 
is something that he and I happen to 
know something about. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Bartey] has 
been talking about this matter for some 
12 years. We talked about it back in 
1949, at which time I introduced a bill 
to limit oil imports. Many of us have 
been working on this for many years. 

But, we have seen the handwriting on 
the wall, and it was inevitable, knowing 
a little something about the projected 
plans of the investments abroad, par- 
ticularly in the petroleum industry. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gentle- 
man agree with me that Congress in- 
tended, when it enacted this law, to see 
it implemented in a way that the mes- 
sage of President Roosevelt would be a 
part and parcel of the overall reciprocal 
trade agreements program? And I refer 
to his message which was quoted in the 
debates in 1934 when he said: 

The exercise of the authority which I pro- 
pose must be carefully weighed in the light 
of the latest information so as to give as- 
surance that no sound and important Amer- 
ican interest will be injuriously disturbed. 


Would the gentleman agree that that 
was the spirit then and should be the 
spirit now of this program? 

Mr. BURLESON. Yes; I heartily agree 
to that, and I think if the great Cordell 
Hull, who was a great leader in the early 
fight for reciprocal trade, were here to- 
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day, he would have conditions placed 
around an extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for that statement. 

Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and permitting the 
Members to participate in the discussion 
of a very serious question which affects 
the petroleum industry of our Nation. I 
might say that I come from Pennsylvania 
which is the home of the Pennsylvania 
great crude-oil industry. And, if you 
gentlemen think that the impact of for- 
eign oil is having devastating effects 
upon your respective States and areas 
producing oil, I want to call to your at- 
tention that in my area we produce but 
40,000 barrels of oil from 80,000 wells, 
or less than one-half barrel of oil per 
day per well. So, you can readily rec- 
ognize what impact the heavy importa- 
tion of oil has on an area such as I am 
proud and honored to represent. I 
heartily agree with what has been said 
here today, and I sincerely hope that 
some legislation can be developed and 
worked out that will afford relief to the 
independent producers in our domestic 
petroleum industry. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one phase of this 
situation that has not been discussed 
here today, and that is the fact that the 
petroleum industry of our Nation over 
the years has turned in a magnificent 
performance of which they can well be 
proud. In World War I we floated to 
victory on a sea of oil. In World War II 
again, when tremendous demands were 
made on the industry for petroleum to 
fight that war, we floated to victory on 
a sea of oil. And, when our oil was 
being cut off from every section of the 
world and our tankers were being de- 
stroyed and we were in a very difficult 
and critical position, the oil industry did 
respond to meet the needs and the de- 
mands that were made upon them at a 
very critical time in the life of our Na- 
tion. So, they deserve our very great 
commendation for their fine perform- 
ance over the years. Now, with this sit- 
uation of the importation of crude oil 
developing, which is affecting the inde- 
pendent producer in our domestic in- 
dustry and curtailing the development 
and production of the industry, I wonder 
what would happen today if this con- 
tinues and the independent producer 
should discontinue operations, because 
there would be no economic justification, 
if this condition continues, to explore 
and exploit and develop the resources of 
this Nation. 

Practically nothing is being done and 
if, today, we were suddenly catapulted 
into an emergency and we had to de- 
pend on our oil to carry on, the point is 
that we could not find these new wells 
overnight, we could not produce the oil 
overnight. So that if our shipments 
were shut off and we were isolated, we 
would be in a very difficult position. 

So it is not alone the fact that the in- 
dependent producer and the petroleum 
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industry have been affected but the fu- 
ture of our Nation has to be considered; 
the part that we are playing in world 
affairs, the need today to increase the 
reserves of this Nation, the need to pro- 
duce at least some profit to permit the 
oil explorer to wildcat, to seek and find 
new wells, to build up the reserves that 
are so essential in the event we should 
be suddenly called upon to meet the 
needs and the demands necessary in any 
kind of war that may occur. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for making that point. That is 
exactly the point that the President’s 
Cabinet Committee made back in 1954 
with regard to oil but on which we have 
not been able to get an effective program 
to limit the relationship of imports and 
consumption. 

Mr. GAVIN. If this situation contin- 
ues in the smaller fields throughout the 
Nation, where they are producing a cer- 
tain amount of oil, and particularly in 
the Pennsylvania field, where they are 
producing 40,000 to 45,000 barrels of oil 
from 80,000 wells, there may not be 
justification for the continuation of the 
operation of such fields and we would 
become a casualty. Therefore, there is 
nothing else the producer can do except 
scrap his equipment, pull the casings, 
finish up, and the oil that is left in the 
ground will be lost forevermore. 

So something must be done to study 
the various phases of this subject, as 
they affect the smaller as well as the 
larger producer, and the whole industry, 
so that we may get a fair and equitable 
solution, so that the independent pro- 
ducer in the domestic industry can con- 
tinue to exist in this highly competitive 
world. 

I sincerely hope that out of discus- 
sions such as we have had here today 
some solution that will be fair all the 
way around will be developed to pro- 
tect the future of the petroleum indus- 
try in this country of ours. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gen- 
tleman agree that that is a Congres- 
sional responsibility and should be han- 
dled by legislation? 

Mr. GAVIN. In view of the fact that 
the Congress has made an appeal for a 
voluntary program, under our American 
way of operating, we would rather have 
them respond voluntarily in order to 
meet the problems of the industry. 
However, it is quite evident that the re- 
sults have been such that the situation 
has become worse and is becoming 
worse almost every week and month. 
So it comes back to us to develop some 
technique by which we can protect the 
independent producer and the future of 
the industry in the Nation. I quite 
agree that it is a serious matter to which 
the Congress should give its very care- 
ful consideration and attention, to work 
out policies and programs and legisla- 
tion to provide that protection, in view 
of the fact that seemingly it cannot 
come on a voluntary basis such as that 
on which we first operated. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my 
friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to my col- 
league from Texas. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much appreciate the courtesy of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oklahoma in 
yielding to me to comment on the very 
fine discussion that he has led this 
afternoon. I want to congratulate the 
gentleman for taking this time to fur- 
ther acquaint the membership of this 
body with the very difficult situation in 
which the domestic oil industry finds it- 
self because of the extremely heavy 
importations of foreign crude and for- 
eign crude oil products. I think with- 
out any doubt the matters just pointed 
out by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] are probably 
the most significant matter in this 
picture. From the standpoint of the 
national interest, considerations of na- 
tional defense probably are paramount. 
This applies to any other similarly 
situated industry in the United States. 
Attempting to compete with foreign 
manufacture or foreign production is 
primarily an economic issue. Neces- 
sarily unit costs are the most signifi- 
cant factor in whether or not foreign 
crude will be brought in or domestic 
crude will be used. 

Although I think it has been pointed 
out to some extent, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would permit me to comment at 
this point on that question. Ordinarily 
when we examine the cost of production 
or the cost of manufacture of a domestic 
item and compare it to a foreign item, 
we think in terms of higher domestic 
costs resulting from higher labor costs 
in this country particularly from higher 
taxes and such, but we have in the oil 
industry a most unique and different 
situation; that is, that in addition to all 
of the other costs that are incumbent 
upon the domestic operator, which make 
his unit costs higher than those of a for- 
eign operator, there are these numerous 
State conservation statutes to which the 
gentleman referred earlier, conservation 
statutes which are essential not only to 
the industry but to the maximum pro- 
tection of that necessary fuel, conserva- 
tion of that fuel for future use, con- 
servation statutes which limit the unit 
production, the production of barrels per 
day from individual wells, and limit the 
production from a given field, statutes 
which require repressuring operations, 
statutes which require water flooding. all 
of these things which increase the cost 
to the producer. The result is that here 
is a domestic industry which finds its 
costs are higher because of the function 
of government. Government requires 
this industry to operate on a more ex- 
pensive basis in the United States than 
anywhere else in the world, since the oil 
industry is told by various arms of the 
Government, “We won’t let you produce 
any more oil, we won’t let you produce 
any less expensively because we are 
going to require you to produce the 

um possible from this reservoir 
for the benefit of all of the people in 
this country. As a result of that opera- 
tion it is going to cost you so much more 
per barrel to produce that you cannot 
compete in price with foreign oil where 
no such regulations are in force.” 

The producer then finds himself in the 
position of being limited in this cost- 
cutting practice on the one hand by 
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Government and afforded no protec- 
tion by his Government on the other 
hand from foreign competition. I think 
that puts him in a most unique posi- 
tion, a position where he properly can 
look to his Government to afford him 
some protection. 

Because of the many things that have 
been discussed with respect to the es- 
sential nature of the oil industry to this 
country, I think anyone must agree that 
the domestic industry must be preserved. 
I think the gentleman is eminently cor- 
rect in recognizing the necessity for the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
I think we must recognize that where 
these extreme pressure areas exist it is 
incumbent upon us to relieve the pres- 
sure there in order that reciprocal trade 
may be extended. 

I thank the gentleman for his very 
fine discussion of this subject. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my friend 
from Texas for his constructive contri- 
bution to this discussion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, MORGAN. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on bringing this 
matter to the floor of the House for 
discussion, I have opposed this program 
since 1945 and intend to oppose it again 
this year if restrictions are not written 
in to protect American industry and 
American workers. 

As the gentleman knows, I represent 
one of the largest bituminous coal dis- 
tricts in this great country of ours, one 
of the largest in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; in fact, the largest coal mines in 
the world are in my Congressional Dis- 
trict. We see our mining industry 
practically faded away due to the great 
importation of residual oil, oil that has 
poured in on the eastern coast of this 
country from abroad. 

Also, the pottery workers, the glass 
workers, and the nail and wire workers 
ought to be protected. One nail and 
wire mill in my District has closed down 
in the last year due to the importation 
of nails and wire from Belgium. I think 
it is time restrictions are written into 
this act for the protection of the Ameri- 
can workers. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRAY. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman for bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the House. I am 
from an area that has both coal and oil. 
Both of those industries are being great- 
ly injured by the failure of reasonable 
controls on the importation of oil from 
abroad. While we all realize that foreign 
trade is beneficial, we also realize that a 
government must guard the welfare and 
interest of their people in their respec- 
tive countries. That is exactly what we 
must do. 

It is the duty of the Congress to pass 
legislation in the matter of trade. The 
present methods of voluntary controls 
of imports of oil have simply not worked 
out. I think that Congress not only has 
the right but we have a duty to take 
proper action on this important matter. 
T assure you I will join in any reasonable 
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attempt to protect the interests of the 
American oil and coal producers. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
gentleman from Oklahoma for the fine 
presentation he has made here today 
and for bringing this problem to the at- 
tention of the House and permitting this 
discussion. The State of Wyoming, 
which it is my privilege to represent, is 
fourth in oil reserves and sixth in pro- 
duction in the Nation. This is, natural- 
ly, a very important problem, that vi- 
tally affects the welfare of the State. 
I think it is a very special problem be- 
cause of the defense implications and 
because of the special problems that 
have been discussed this afternoon as 
far as production is concerned and as 
far as the development of reserves is 
concerned. I believe it is a problem that 
warrants special consideration. I would 
like to point out that this is not a prob- 
lem that has just happened overnight or 
developed overnight. I was active in 
the industry back in 1949 and in 1950 
when we could then see the percentage or 
ratio of total imports to domestic pro- 
duction grow from an average during 
and right after World War II of less 
than 5 percent up to 9.3 percent in 1948 
and then it went on up rapidly until it 
is now over 20 percent. 

I introduced, on March 19, 1958, H. R. 
11517, to limit imports to their 1954 re- 
lationship. I am pleased to support 
H. R. 11781, introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. IKarp, who is a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Certainly the situation with regard to 
petroleum imports demands attention. 
I believe that it requires a legislative 
attention, 

Even though I have introduced and 
support this spécial legislation. however 
I believe that this can best be taken care 
of in general legislation. I particularly 
commend those Members who have 
spoken about other commodities faced 
with similar problems. I think it is well 
established that American producers and 
American labor cannot compete with 
cheap labor and lower taxes prevailing 
abroad, regardless of whether it is in the 
petroleum or some other industry. 
Other commodities important to Wy- 
oming have either already been seriously 
affected or are threatened. With im- 
proving livestock prices, there has been 
an alarming increase in importation of 
carcass meats. We already have a diffi- 
cult enough farm problem. Unless this 
import is stopped before it produces dis- 
locations in the market, the problem 
will be much more serious. 

I am also sympathetic to the problems 
I have heard expressed from almost 
every other section of the country by 
Members of this body. I have long rec- 
ognized the seriousness and the inevita- 
bility of this problem. In the 84th Con- 
gress, I was a cosponsor of the Lanham 
bill, to provide for import controls and 
return to Congress the power to deter- 
mine trade policies. On the first day of 
the 85th Congress, I introduced a simi- 
lar bill. The legislation now proposed 
as a substitute for the extension of the 


reciprocal trade law, commonly known 
as the Davis bill, is a refinement and 
similar to this legislation. I have ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, urging the adoption of that 
substitute, or at least that a rule be re- 
quested to allow this to be offered as a 
substitute, thereby permitting the House 
to work its will. 

I particularly call attention of the 
Members to the last subsection of my 
bill, H. R. 10879, introduced February 20, 
1958, which provides: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, if a finding has been made pursu- 
ant to section 2 (b) of the act of July 1, 
1954 (19 U. S. C., sec. 13524 (b)), or other- 
wise by the National Defense Establishment, 
by Congress, or any other duly authorized 
body or person, that a minimum supply of 
any given product should be produced by 
the domestic producers thereof or that im- 
ports of such product should not exceed a 
specified volume or level within a stated time 
period, the Tariff Commission shall adjust 
any quota calculated under the provisions 
of this act with respect to such product to 
bring it into conformity with such finding 
within a reasonable period of time, taking 
into account the capacity of the domestic 
producers or manufacturers to meet the re- 
quirements, 


This section provides a means for cor- 
recting the situation existing in petro- 
leum and many other commodities. 

That this discussion should be had is 
very beneficial, and I do not in any way 
minimize the importance of it. The fact 
is, though, that the opportunity to do 
something will come when the legislation 
to extend the reciprocal trade laws is be- 
fore the House for action. At that time, 
we will really know who is interested in 
doing something about it. It will be 
necessary that we recognize the prob- 
lems of other industries and make pro- 
vision for them. Adopting the proposed 
substitute legislation or some other ade- 
quate approach is our best opportunity 
and perhaps will be our only opportunity 
of taking care of the petroleum import 
problem. I sincerely hope and trust that 
the Members who have here expressed 
concern will join in seeing that accom- 
plished. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may insert their remarks following 
re conclusion of remarks made on the 

oor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who have spoken on this matter 
may have permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EpMonpson] has expired. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
presently under consideration before the 
House Ways and Means Committee a bill, 
H. R. 10368, which would extend the 
Trade Agreements Act for a period of 5 
years. 

This legislation probably affects as 
many people, directly and indirectly, as 
any legislation before the Congress. It 
is probably as important as anything to 
come before us this session. It is a com- 
plicated subject, and I am sure there are 
many well-meaning persons and organ- 
izations on both sides of the issue. 

All of us, I am sure, want to do the 
best thing for our country and our con- 
stituents when we are called on to vote 
on H. R. 10368. All of us, too, will spend 
considerable time studying it. 

Meanwhile, we have been hearing from 
the parties in interest, and it is entirely 
proper that those who have a stake in 
this legislation should make known their 
views to us. In fact, I very definitely 
invite the views of my constituents and 
others. 

But I insist that I have a right to know 
just who it is that is attempting to influ- 
ence my judgment. What are his inter- 
ests? If an organization, who composes 
it? How is it financed? 

Mr. Speaker, there is a Federal statute 
known as the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act. This act provides, among 
other things, that those who undertake 
any activities in connection with legisla- 
tive interests must register their names, 
describe their activities, and state the 
compensation they receive for such serv- 
ices with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

The expression “in connection with 
legislative interests” means “in connec- 
tion with attempting directly or indi- 
rectly to influence the passage or defeat 
of legislation.” 

I have investigated, and find that the 
American Tariff League, Inc., and the 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, the two principal organizations 
opposing the enactment of H. R. 10368, 
have so registered as required by law. 
Now I would like to direct your attention 
to another organization, which is the 
Foreign. Policy Association, located at 
345 East 46th Street, New York. This 
organization has not registered under 
the act. 

The Foreign Policy Association, in its 
publication, the Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
issue of April 1, has a particularly vi- 
cious attack on opponents of the bill. 
At one point this publication states: 

And this time there are indeed mounting 
signs that the (so-called reciprocal trade) 
program is in greater danger than ever be- 
fore. It was all the administration could 
do to find 1 Republican among the 10 on 
the House Ways and Means Committee to 
sponsor its bill for renewal. All signs point 


to a new high—or low—in overt and covert 
lobbying. 


What effrontery. Here is an organi- 
zation that has not registered under the 
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Lobbying Act, openly lobbying for the 
Trade Act extension, and then denounc- 
ing those who have registered for doing 
what they have the right and duty to 
their membership to do. 

The article goes on to say: 

The paradox is that at a time when the 
need for extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act was never greater, opposition to exten- 
sion has also never been greater. And the 
opposition has picked up new converts of 
late. 


The last sentence is a very true state- 
ment but we do not need unregistered 
lobbyists including Eric Johnston to tell 
us that the need for this law was never 
greater. Let these people come out 
from the shadows of anonymity and tell 
us who they are. 

My information is that this association 
is exempt from the payment of Federal 
taxes. I, for one, think it is a scandalous 
situation whereby tax-exempt organi- 
zations can use their tax-free funds to 
attempt to put out of business whole in- 
dustries that are already burdened with 
enormously high taxes. 

As more and more segments of indus- 
try are forced to the wall by the impor- 
tation of cheap-labor produced products 
from Japan, and other low-wage coun- 
tries, our tax base is being further re- 
duced. This means we eventually will 
have to levy still higher taxes on those 
surviving businesses who are struggling 
to keep their heads above water, unless 
some way is found to halt ruinous im- 
ports. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is time to re- 
examine the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act, and if organizations, such as 
the Foreign Policy Association, and in- 
dividual lobbyists, such as Eric Johnston, 
are able to circumvent the purposes of 
the act because it exempts newspapers 
and regularly published periodicals, I 
think we should tighten up the law to in- 
clude them. 

In all sincerity, I want to assure you 
that the honest and above-board repre- 
sentations made by those who frankly 
state that their interest is to protect in- 
dustries and jobs now threatened by 
cheap imports, carry much more weight 
with me than the statements by unreg- 
istered special pleaders who hide behind 
such names as the National Planning 
Association, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the Foreign Policy 
Association, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, and similar groups which conceal 
the interests which support them. 

I would like also, Mr. Speaker, to pay 
my respects to some groups of misguided 
souls who are listed as among the most 
active proponents of a 5-year extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act. I re- 
fer, of course, to such groups as the 
League of Women Voters, the National 
Association of University Women, and 
similar groups who are at present pres- 
suring Members of Congress to vote for 
an extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act with authority to the President for 
an additional 25 percent reduction of 
existing import duties. 

I replied in several instances to in- 
dividuals from these groups mentioned 
above, and I find that they are wholly 
ignorant of the issues involved in our 
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present trade policies. When you in- 
quire as to why they want this legisla- 
tion passed, they come back with the 
statement that they have orders from 
their State or national organization to 
write to their Congressman or Senators. 

Many of these letters come from well- 
meaning women located in the mining 
and industrial centers of the country 
that are presently suffering from unem- 
ployment. When you explain to them 
that much of this unemployment can be 
charged directly to our present trade 
policies, they acknowledge that they 
have been misled by propaganda from 
New York and Washington. This prop- 
aganda is being disseminated by some 
of the groups I mentioned above which 
are “thumbing their nose” at the pres- 
ent lobbying laws or like Eric Johnston, 
the Hollywood showman who has said 
he is not amenable to the present lobby- 
ing laws because he is on President 
Eisenhower’s staff. Despite the mis- 
leading information that is being broad- 
cast by the press, radio, and television 
facilities, I am of the opinion that the 
Members of this Congress who must de- 
cide our trade policies will not be de- 
ceived by these high-pressure tactics. 
These Congressmen and Senators know 
full well the situations in their respective 
districts and States. They know that 
“jobs” is today the most important word 
in the English language when it is ap- 
plied to our economic situation. They 
fully understand that extension of these 
trade treaties, which would provide an 
additional 25 percent reduction of im- 
port duties, means at least a loss of an 
additional million American jobs which 
today in the face of our sad economic 
condition cannot be spared for the pur- 
pose of trying to buy friendship abroad 
when we could not buy it with dollars 
appropriated from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is an election year. 
President Eisenhower is asking Congress 
to appropriate additional foreign-aid 
grants of $3,900,000,000. On top of 
that, he wants these trade treaties ex- 
tended. He and Mr. Dulles of the State 
Department want to use every industry 
in this country as a “pawn in the game 
of international politics.” I say that we 
cannot maintain a stable economy in 
this country when our industries are un- 
able to decide whether they are going 
concerns or if they are on the Dulles 
expendable list and marked for elim- 
ination. There are 86 nations. The 
present national debt of the United 
States is $280 billion. The total debt of 
the other 85 nations is $207 billion. Six- 
teen of these nations, which we are 
presently assisting either by direct ap- 
propriations or through trade compen- 
sations, have no national debt. 

Once again, may I remind my col- 
leagues that this is an election year. 
It is not rational to assume that you 
have any intentions of giving the Pres- 
ident these added billions, which will 
lend an increase in our national indebt- 
edness, and then go back and face the 
voters and try to explain why you sup- 
ported a trade policy that threatens to 
destroy an additional million American 
jobs when we already have more than 5 
million men unemployed. 
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REDUCTION OF RESIDUAL OIL IMPORTS ESSENTIAL 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE AND A SOUND 
ECONOMY 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, prophets 

of gloom and doom have repeatedly 

prophesied in recent years the decline of 
the coal industry.. To be sure, the in- 
dustry has had its problems, but the coal 
industry remains the lifeblood of Ameri- 
can industry. It remains the chief 
source for energy in the country and, 
according to the best and most reliable 
predictions, it will remain so within our 
lifetime and for many years thereafter. 

It is the most abundant and cheapest 

source of energy available to us. In case 

of a national emergency our reliance 
upon coal as a source of energy will 
even increase as it did in previous wars. 

Coal is a safe source for energy and its 

supply is not threatened by the exigen- 

cies of international unrest and cold 


wars. 

The coal industry is one of the most 
dynamic industries on the American 
economic scene. In the decade between 
1946 to 1956 the productivity per em- 
ployee in the mines has doubled. The 
rise in productivity per employee in the 
mines has been about three times that 
in manufacturing or in other sectors of 
the American economy. The American 
miner produces six times as much coal 
per day as his British counterpart. The 
industry operates in the best American 
tradition; it is highly competitive and 
is not dominated by a few giant cor- 
porations, 

This progress of the coal industry was 
made possible by imaginative and far- 
sighted leadership. Forward-looking 
labor and management have cooperated 
in this industry to provide the American 
people with a low-cost energy which is 
vital for economic development. Man- 
agement has recognized the contribu- 
tion of labor to this industry and 
through collective bargaining the em- 
ployees in this industry are among the 
best paid—a direct recognition of their 
high productivity. 

The coal industry has pioneered in 
the establishment of pensions for re- 
tired employees and its health and wel- 
fare plan has been singled out recently 
by a Senate committee and by many 
others as a model for other American 
industries. The hospitals and other 
medical aid that the industry has 
brought to the coal mining regions 
have helped others beside the coal min- 
ers and have made a real contribution 
to the welfare of these areas. 

It is, therefore, doubly shocking that 
the interests of this vital industry have 
been ignored and even abused by the 
present administration. Instead of pro- 
tecting the interest of the industry the 

tion has permitted the con- 
tinuing increase of imports of crude and 
residual oils in direct unfair competition 
with coal. The protests of the United 
Mine Workers and the National Coal As- 
sociation and other groups have been 
disregarded. Importation of crude oil 
and residual oil have continued to in- 
crease. In 1954 the administration im- 
posed a ceiling on imports of oil based 
on the percentage of total domestic pro- 
duction, but the importers of crude and 
residual oil have violated these limita- 
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tions. Until recently the administra- 
tion had relied completely upon exhorta- 
tion to stop these imports, but the pious 
wishes did not help and the imports of 
residual as well as of crude oil had sur- 
passed the quota which the administra- 
tion had imposed. Finally, after much 
pleading and cajoling a committee of 
Cabinet members have recently recom- 
mended the imposition of restrictions on 
crude oil imports and the President ap- 
proved this action last month. 

But the Cabinet Committee did not see 
fit to impose any restrictions upon resid- 
ual oil, imports of which have contin- 
ued to rise. These have threatened the 
very foundations of the coal and other 
industries. In 1956 residual oil imports 
alone amounted to an equivalent of 39 
million tons of coal. This meant a loss 
of revenue of about $200 million to the 
coal industry and about 3.5 million man- 
days of work lost. In an industry where 
unemployment is a very serious prob- 
lem, the imports of residual oil mean 
the denial of a livelihood to thousands 
of coal miners and their families. 

The question arises, do we need these 
residual oils, The answer is definitely 
and unequivocally in the negative. The 
authoritative Journal of Commerce has 
found recently a slackening in the de- 
mand for oil, supporting the contention 
that residual oil imports are not needed 
in order to meet consumer demand. 

Most of the residual oil is imported 
from Venezuela, a country dominated by 
a dictatorship. We are sacrificing the 
interests of American business and labor 
and the interest of national security to 
bolster foreign dictatorship. The import 
of residual oil to the eastern coast must 
be reduced if not stopped completely. 
We must no longer delay this action. 

House Resolution 233 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff 
Commission is hereby directed, pursuant to 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, to make a thorough investigation 
of the conditions of competition between 
imports of residual fuel oil and domestically 
produced residual fuel oil and coal and to 
report thereon to the Committee on Ways 
and Means on or before 

Sec. 2. In connection with such investiga- 
tion the Commission shall hold hearings and 
give reasonable opportunity to interested 
parties to appear and be heard. In its re- 
port the Commission shall include such 
factual information as will enable the Con- 
gress to determine what changes, if any, are 
necessary in the customs treatment of im- 
ports of residual fuel oil. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my colleagues for their statements 
of concern over the continued deluge of 
oil imports that threaten the very exist- 
ence of certain domestic industries and 
daily wash away jobs of American work- 
ers. I share this concern and will con- 
tinue to support efforts aimed at curbing 
these imports, 

Virginia is a coal-producing State with 
production concentrated in the District I 
am honored to represent in the House. 
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Last year we produced 29,123,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. This is a good record 
for our area, but I am certain it would 
have been much better for producers 
and employees had coal markets not been 
taken over by residual fuel oil imports. 

It has been estimated that residual oil 
imports last year were the equivalent of 
thirty-nine to forty-one million tons of 
coal—more than produced by the indus- 
try in my State. These imports elimi- 
nated an estimated 16,800 coal-mining 
jobs in the industry, not to mention the 
losses to those small-business men in 
coal-mining communities who sell their 
products to the coal miner. 

In addition, the equivalent of another 
17 million tons of coal were refined in 
this country from imported foreign crude 
— damaging the coal industry still fur- 

er. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
estimates residual oil imports from 1951 
to 1957 as follows: 


Bituminous 
East coast | coal (thou- 
Year (thousands sands of 
of barrels) equivalent 
tons) 
118, 608 28, 405 
128, 070 30, 737 
131, 206 31, 489 
128, 953 30, 940 
151, 938 36, 465 
162, 147 38, 915 
72,1 41,314 


The leading coal producer, comment- 
ing on these residual oil import increases 
from 1954 through 1957 advises me: 

This [increase], of course, is putting out 
of work coal miners, railroad employees, etc., 
throughout the eastern coal regions. A good 
example of this is the 11 million tons of 
coal equivalent of foreign residual oil in- 
crease since 1954, which, at $10 per ton de- 
livered to the eastern utilities, is worth 
roughly $100 million, Out of this figure, ap- 
proximately 60 percent would be paid to the 
coal miners and railroad employees with an- 
other 30 percent paid to other American in- 
dustries for materials and the remaining 10 
percent divided between the United States 
Government for taxes and the coal producers 
as their small profit. If this were 
on the basis of the total foreign residual oil 
of 41 million tons, we would be approaching 
the half-billion dollar figure that. American 
workers and industry are giving away to 
foreign countries. 

This 11 million tons, while small in com- 
parison to the total coal production of the 
country, is a relatively large figure in pro- 
portion to the coals that usually move into 
the eastern seaboard market and is the dif- 
ference between a very bad market, as we 
have today, and a fair market, 


Earlier this week, I testified before the 
Mines and Mining Subcommittee of the 
House in support of a bill to begin a 
program of research into new uses and 
new markets for coal. I cited a news 
story to the subcommittee and I call it 
to your attention. The headline read 
“Coal Production Continues Slump.” 

The story underneath the headline 
foretells of conditions reoccurring that 
have existed in previous slumps in the 
coal industry: 

“The National Coal Association today 
(April 10) estimated bituminous production 
for the week ended April 5 at about 6,- 
180,000 tons against 8,306,000 tons for the 
corresponding period last year * * * Pro- 
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duction for the January 1-April 5 period 
was estimated at about 104,724,000 tons com- 
pared with 135,235,000 tons a year ago. 


This story of slumping production has 
been repeated each week of 1958. Unless 
we have an upturn in the next few 
weeks, 1958 is destined to be one of the 
coal industry's bad years. 

We most definitely need research to 
find new uses for coal. However, the 
quickest way to improve coal's outlook 
for the future would be to rid ourselves 
of this residual virus that is bringing 
distress to this basic industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress wrote into 
the 1955 extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act the national de- 
fense amendment, which was designed to 
give authority for restricting excessive 
imports should they become a threat to 
national security. Congressional intent 
has been clear on this point: vital do- 
mestic industries should not be damaged 
by imports if the question of national 
security is involved. 

The role of coal in our Nation’s econ- 
omy is apparent; it ranks in equal im- 
portance with any industry and with 
many of our defense efforts. A weak- 
ened coal industry is a threat to the 
national security of the Nation. 

I have introduced a bill today to ex- 
pand and clarify the national security 
amendment to provide specific legislative 
quota amendments on foreign imports of 
petroleum and residual fuel oil. This 
bill, similar to others introduced in this 
body by my colleagues, will carry out the 
Congressional intent already expressed to 
hold petroleum imports to the levels of 
the 1954 relationship of such imports to 
domestic petroleum production in that 
year. 

The voluntary system of limiting pe- 
troleum imports instigated by the ad- 
ministration, has failed to provide the 
necessary protection to our domestic in- 
dustry. It is going to take new legisla- 
tion to reduce these imports, and I rec- 
ommend this bill to the Ways and Means 
Committee as it deliberates the bill it will 
report to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been among those 
favoring an expanding and well-admin- 
istered trade program. I well realize the 
effect trade has on the general economy 
of the Nation; I would like to see our 
trade with our world neighbors continue 
to expand. But J also recognize the des- 
perate need for changes in the laws to 
relieve our domestic industries now 
plagued with unfair and unintended for- 
eign competition. 

I reiterate my concern over the threat 
to national security by these imports of 
crude petroleum and residual fuel oil, 
and again state my desire to see legisla- 
tion adopted to give new hope to the coal 
industry—its many coal producers and 
their employees, and the thousands of 
persons dependent on coal for their live- 
lihood. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
lacking about 3 weeks, it now has been a 
full year since a world surplus of lead 
and zinc came crashing down upon the 
heads of American miners and mine 
operators. For more than 11 months, as 
they have kept losing their hopelessly un- 
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fair battle with low-cost foreign competi- 
tion, they have looked toward Washing- 
ton for help, and Washington has looked 
the other way. 

While Congress has stood idly by, other 
segments of our vital mining industry— 
copper, for one—have been joined ‘into 
the predictable decline brought about by 
the same forces of world overproduction. 

And still not a finger lifted to help. 
In fact, not even as much as a definite 
indication that Congress intends to help. 
The lead and zinc industry was shunted 
into the slow processes of the Tariff Com- 
mission, where its petition still awaits 
action. Legislation to put a floor under 
the price of domestic copper lies un- 
touched. It is the same story down the 
list of minerals legislation. 

Small wonder that mining men, who 
have weathered many a previous crisis, 
this time say they have never felt so pes- 
simistic about the future of the domestic 
mining industry. 

Congress and all concerned must face 
up to this hard fact: If we continue to 
ignore the plight of our strategic min- 
erals industry, we are in truth legislating 
against the industry. No one can any 
longer be under any delusions that, left 
to sink or swim in the treacherous tides 
of cheap foreign competition, our do- 
mestie mining industry can do anything 
but go under. 

Aside from a callous disregard for the 
welfare of thousands of American min- 
ers, this would mean that we are willing 
to entrust our future defenses to foreign 
sources of supply for strategic minerals. 

Andrew Fletcher, president of St. Jo- 
seph Lead Co., this Nation’s largest lead 
producer, put the situation clearly the 
other day when he said: 

If the Government should be content to 
let the domestic mines wither and turn 
prosperous mining communities into ghost 
towns * * * our major efforts then, of ne- 
cessity, would be directed at further invest- 
ments in foreign operations. 

We do not relish the possibility of giv- 
ing up being the largest producer of lead 
and a major supplier of zinc in the United 
States. But we have even less relish for the 


prospect of going out of the mining busi- 
ness. 


And then, echoing a sentiment which 
runs from the top to the bottom of the 
American mining business, Mr. Fletcher 
said: 

I just can’t believe that any Congress of 
the United States would permit this alter- 
native being forced upon us and the people 
of the United States. 


When I see what is happening and 
has happened to United States produc- 
tion of lead, zinc, copper, fluorspar, tung- 
sten, mercury, chrome, and other im- 
portant strategic mineral supplies it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for me to be- 
lieve that our reciprocal trade program 
as presently constituted and practiced 
is so perfect an instrument that it can- 
not be improved upon. Im short, it 
seems obvious that the program does 
not reciprocate enough. 

I have introduced a trade agreements 
bill, H. R. 10675, which would make one 
much-needed improvement by strength- 
ening the hand of Congress in escape 
clause proceedings. I urge this body to 
give that proposal serious consideration 
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when renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act comes up. 

But, in addition, I urge this House to 
take the further step which must be 
taken if the United States mining indus- 
try is to survive: enactment of legisla- 
tion which will permit and encourage 
the exploration, development, and sale 
of American metals within the American 
market. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, again 
may I say I appreciate the fact that 
our good friend from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EpMonpson] brought up the subject of 
reciprocal trade which is so vital to all 
of us. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include a state- 
ment entitled “Oil Imports’—exhibit 
A—and also a statement of the Ohio 
Oil & Gas Association—exhibit B. I 
know many of the officials of the Ohio 
Oil & Gas Association and they are dis- 
turbed and very much worried over the 
facts as set forth in the accompanying 
charts. Certainly the time has arrived 
when immediate action must be taken 
so that these important segments of 
our economy can survive. 

EXHIBIT A 
OIL IMPORTS 


The United States is the only major 
Nation of the Free World that is self-sufficient 
in the petroleum supplies so essential to 
national welfare and so vital to national 
security. Today, this secure position is in 
critical danger of being lost because of ex- 
cessive oil imports. Excessive imports are 
a primary factor in the folowing unhealthy 
conditions now existing in the domestic oil 
industry. 

1. Crude oil production: United States oil 
production is currently at the lowest point 
in nearly 4 years, about 6,300,000 barrels 
daily which is actually below the 1954 aver- 
age and 1,500,000 barrels daily (19 percent) 
below March 1957 during the Suez crises. 

2. Well completions: Total well comple- 
tions during the first 3 months of 1958 
dropped 12 percent behind last year. Even 
more distressing is the fact that vital wild- 
cat completions were 24 percent below the 
totals for the first quarter 1957. 

3. Active rigs: Active rotary drilling rigs 
during the first 3 months were 20 percent 
below the same month last year. The aver- 
age number of rigs operating in March, 
1,754, was the lowest for any month in over 
10 years, 

4. Crude oil prices: Widespread local 
crude oil price cuts continue despite the 
fact that the costs of producing oil have 
steadily risen. 

5. Exploratory activity: Geophysical and 
core drilling crews active during January 
totaled 539 compared with 719 crews active 
4 years ago—a decline of 25 percent. 

6. Demand: Domestic consumption in 1957 
failed to increase over 1956. This trend has 
continued during the first quarter of 1958. 
This lack of growth in demand is in con- 
trast to an average postwar increase of 
about 6 percent per year. 

7. Imports: Based on current trends and 
scheduled imports, total imports of crude 
oil and refined products will average about 
1,500,000 barrels daily during the first half 
of 1958, or 23 percent of domestic crude oil 
production. This is about 400,000 barrels 
daily in excess of the 1954 relationship 
(16.6 percent). 

In February 1955 a special Cabinet com- 
mittee concluded that oil imports should 
not exceed the 1954 relationship to domestic 
crude oil production in the interest of na- 
tional security. In that same year, the Con- 
gress adopted the defense amendment (sec. 
7) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 


with the clear intent that this authority 
be used to limit oil imports to their 1954 
relationship to domestic production. Im- 
ports have continuously exceeded the 1954 
relationship by substantial volumes and are 
undermining the discovery and development 
of necessary domestic supplies. To insure a 
proper balance between imports and domes- 
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tic production, the Mineral Resources Secu- 
rity Act of 1958 (H. R. 11781) would amend 
the Trade Agreements Act so as to limit oil 
imports to the 1954 relationship to domestic 
crude oil production and thereby prevent 
excessive imports from threatening national 
security. 
APRIL 15, 1958. 


ExMIIT B 
Ohio 1957 oil and gas production (prices and values estimated) 


Buckeye 


933, 829 
245, 724 


pa $4.10 
84. 830, 167 


1, 179, 553 
232 


Grade 
Cleve- Total 
Zanes- Corning land- Lima 
ville Chatta- 
nooga 
149,176 | 3,656,004 | 253, 691 None 4, 993,390 
9, 407 196, u, 75, 688 502, 442 
158, 583 | 3,853,590 | 288,418 75, 688 5, 555, 832 
435 10, 558 207 15,222 
83. 15 $2.90 82. 85 R 
8400, 536 el, 175, 411 | $821,991 | 8208, 142 | $17, 541,247 


Nore.—The foregoing figures should be of interest to eve 


in writing to your Congressman or other elected officials. 


rk cul 4 feet brought Obio producers $7,097,4 
Hecent 


usand is information which should be 


20. The combined value of 


one in our membership. They should be useful to you 
hey can be quoted to your neighbors. 


It is interesting to note from the above table that nearly 12 percent of Ohio crude is hauled by truck. That figure 
will go up on June 1. 
Thirty-two billion two hundred and sixty-one million cubic feet of natural 


s at approximately 22 cents per thou- 
hio gas and oll production in 1957 was 


7, which is a sizable amount and quite a factor in the State’s economy, 
crude oil price cuts will cost Obio roducers over a million dollars. That Catay is important to all of 
on by you to your Congressman—along with 


e fact that the import 


policy of the present administration is responsible for the situation, 


Source: Ohio Oil & Gas Association Bullotin—January, 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day night of this week the following news 
item appeared on page 10, part 1, of the 
Evening Star: 

ONE HUNDRED EIGHTY-FOoUR RUSSIAN SUBS 

SEEN Orr UNITED STATES 

GREENSBORO, N. C., April 15.—Representa- 
tive CARL DURHAM, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, says Russian submarine activity of 
the United States coast has increased re- 
cently and that 184 sightings of them were 
made in 1957. 

The chairman of the Joint House-Senate 
Atomic Energy Committee said some of the 
Russian craft were as close as 7 miles off- 
shore, 

The Russians apparently were tracking 
ships and observing the United States guided 
missile range from Florida into the South 
Atlantic, Mr. Durram said. 


While I am not aware of the source of 
the information disclosed by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, I certainly 
have no reason to doubt its authenticity. 
In fact, I am quite sure that many of 
us have for a long time suspected that 
Soviet submarines were operating within 
close proximity of America’s coastline. 
Publication of what appear to be well- 
established intelligence reports is ex- 
tremely timely during the period when 
the oil imports issue is being discussed 
in Congress, for it lends emphasis to 
ta national security phase of this prob- 
During the past 8 years I have at- 
tempted to keep Congress informed of the 
detrimental effect of residual oil im- 
ports on the economy of central and 
western Pennsylvania. Unless and until 


positive remedial action is taken by the 
legislative branch of the Government, I 
shall continue this crusade against the 
unnecessary pillaging of American mar- 
kets by foreign producers. I can assure 
you that, with 448,000 persons out of 
employment in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania at the present time, the economic 
impact of excessive imports is adequate 
reason for revising our foreign trade 
policy to whatever extent is necessary 
to get these people back to work. To- 
day, however, I shall confine my remarks 
to the defense aspects of the situation. 
Here is additional undeniable evidence 
that the national defense amendment 
must be revised and strengthened with- 
out delay. 

The point is that the safety of the 
United States cannot be committed to 
foreign countries. To permit depletion 
of vital domestic industries for the pur- 
pose of bolstering economies elsewhere 
in the world would be irresponsible and 
irrational on the part of both the legis- 
lative and executive departments of the 
Government. 

Let me take you back 16 years ago, 
to the winter of 1942. The following 
headlines are from the daily newspapers 
of this country: “U-Boat Torpedoes 
Tankers Off Jersey”; “U-Boats Off 
Coast; 22 Die in Blazing Tanker“; 
“Tanker Sinks in Inferno of Blazing Oil 
as U-Boat Strikes”; “Florida Crowd Sees 
U-Boat Sink Ship Off Shore”; “Two 
Tankers Torpedoed, One Off Jersey 
Witnessed by Thousands in Resort 
Towns.” 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that each 
of these headlines referred to a separate 
catastrophe, and there were many more 
similar tragic news notes that could be 
inserted. After one such story, the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared: 

Official cognizance of the dangers of the 
situation took the form of an announcement 
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last night from Washington that steps will 


be taken to increase shipment of oll by land 
wherever this is possible. 


Since it was so difficult to bring tank- 
ers from the Texas coast through the 
Gulf of Mexico and up along our own 
seacoast in those days, I would be in- 
terested to know the strategy for by- 
passing modern long-range submarines 
that would infest the Atlantic Ocean in 
another emergency. In view of the Red 
underwater activity that is already 
taking place, it is reasonable to assume 
that the Soviet strategy would be to send 
schools of these underwater craft into 
our shipping lanes in an effort to cut off 
completely our supply lines from other 
countries. Under such circumstances, 
it would be interesting to determine what 
steps would be taken to increase ship- 
ment of this oil by land. Last time it 
was possible to do so because our source 
of supply was in this country. Next 
time, if we have established dependence 
upon refineries across the seven seas, 
how will we get our fuel? 

Mr. Speaker, recently the free trade 
brigade in this country took out to dis- 
credit the efforts of Mr. O. R. Strack- 
bein, chairman of the Nationwide Com- 
mittee on Import-Export Policy, when he 
arranged a meeting of officials of Amer- 
ican industry and labor groups in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Strackbein has been a lead- 
ing voice in the crusade to provide proper 
tariff safeguards for the United States 
economy and security. One of his critics 
explained how it is possible to purchase 
various foreign commodities in this 
country at prices far below those which 
domestic industries can offer. As an ex- 
ample of how miscellaneous American 
industries should surrender markets to 
foreign producers, it was suggested that 
all manganese miners could be housed 
at the Waldorf Hotel in New York, with 
expenses to be defrayed through the 
savings that would come out of purchases 
of foreign manganese supplies. No one 
asked what would happen to our steel 
industry if enemy submarines cut off 
incoming shipments of manganese. I 
suspect that the crowd which advocated 
this idea would not have room for these 
realistic possibilities in its little play 
world. 

Perhaps the author of the suggestion 
was in fact at the Waldorf when our 
heroic seamen were trying to run oil 
cargoes through the lethal gantlet of 
enemy submarines. Had he been en- 
sconced at one of the equally lavish hos- 
telries in Atlantic City or Miami Beach, 
perhaps the memories of flaming death 
on the horizon over the waters of the 
Atlantic would preclude such tactless 
recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
from the oil industry in asking for the 
necessary legislation to protect this Na- 
tion’s great coal and petroleum indus- 
tries against the ruthless onslaught of 
foreign oil. For the general domestic 
welfare, there should be no admission of 
an alien product which unnecessarily 
displaces American labor. For our se- 
curity, no imported products should 
create a cutback that would deprive a 
United States industry of the ability to 
accelerate immediately to whatever ex- 
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tent is required to meet emergency de- 
mands. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to remind the Congress that oil and 
coal are by no means the only domestic 
industries whose capacity has been 
stunted by imports. Protection is also 
needed for glass, pottery, machine tools, 
and scores of others upon which a suc- 
cessful war effort would depend. Let us 
today resolve that proper legislation will 
be enacted before the 85th Congress ad- 
journs. 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE PROPOSED TARIFF WALL 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, 2 days ago 
the House commemorated Pan American 
Day. A lot of resounding praise was 
heard of inter-American solidarity and 
cooperation and the Pan American spirit. 
We are still officially celebrating Pan 
American Week. This is indeed a fitting 
time for those who are urging a hike in 
zinc, lead, and other tariffs to reflect on 
the Pan-American consequences of their 
proposals, 

Last December our Latin American 
neighbors voiced their alarm by means of 
a resolution in the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States. If we mean 
one-tenth of the fulsome acclaim of the 
OAS voiced here in Congress on Tuesday, 
it is only logical that we should pay heed 
to a warning from that body. 

Consider, first, the disastrous effects 
upon our Latin American neighbors, par- 
ticularly Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia. Ex- 
ports are crucial to the economies of the 
Latin American Republics. Their ability 
to maintain some pace of economic de- 
velopment depends to a considerable ex- 
tent on exports. They depend on the 
sale of their commodities abroad for the 
capital needed to purchase manufactured 
items and raw materials vital to their de- 
velopment and well-being. In the United 
States international trade represents 
only about 7 percent of the gross na- 
tional product, while in Peru it is 45 
percent, in Mexico 26 percent, and in 
Bolivia the percentage is even higher. 
Moreover, trade in zinc and lead rep- 
resents, in each of these three countries, 
between 10 and 15 percent of its total ex- 
ports. Any significant drop in the ex- 
port of these commodities means a severe 
cut in foreign exchange earnings, which 
in turn would result in a strain upon the 
entire economy. 

Competent observers are convinced 
that the effect of the proposed United 
States tariff increases on lead and zinc 
would force an immediate shutdown of 
practically all lead and zine mining op- 
erations in Peru. Likewise, Mexico’s en- 
tire lead and zinc industry would be 
jeopardized and Bolivia would probably 
have to shut down a large number or 
possibly all of its mines. 

The United States tariff proposals 
have stirred up a storm south of the Rio 
Grande, In Peru, press and labor com- 
ment was bitter. The Peruvian Congress 
violently criticized the proposals and 
suggestions were made for establishing 
commercial relations with the Soviet bloc 
countries as an outlet for Peruvian ex- 
ports. In Mexico and Bolivia the threat 
of United States tariff action on lead and 
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zine was widely criticized by Govern- 
ment officials, labor and the press. 

Latin American sentiment in this re- 
spect is understandable. In times of na- 
tional emergency, we urge our Latin 
American friends to increase their pro- 
duction, and we hold down prices. They 
cooperate with us. Later, when our 
emergency passes, we seemingly ignore 
their just concerns by our unilateral 
actions. 

The lead and zinc tariffs are believed 
to be only the opening gamut in a whole 
series of tariff and quota restrictions 
which would endanger the economies of 
entire Latin American Republics. This 
morning's Washington Post carries a 
story reporting that President Carlos 
Ibafiez, of Chile, has canceled a state 
visit to the United States, apparently 
because of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s plan to restore the import tax on 
copper. 

The 20 Latin American Republics will 
not be the only ones injured if we al- 
low ourselves to slither back into the 
dark ages of trade restrictions. The 
United States investor, consumer, and 
workman is going to suffer too. Testi- 
mony before the Tariff Commission indi- 
cates that if tariffs on lead and zinc are 
raised to the maximum the Commission 
can recommend, this would cost United 
States consumers $60 million a year more 
for products containing lead and zinc. 

As for United States employees, we are 
told by the Department of Commerce 
that 1 in 8 gainfully employed are 
engaged in some aspect connected with 
international trade. Last year almost 
one-fourth of our total exports went to 
Latin America, amounting to a total of 
$4.675 billion. This included the sale of 
over half a billion dollars worth of cars, 
parts and accessories, certainly good 
news for the depressed automobile in- 
dustry. It also included $781 million 
worth of industrial machinery and $462 
million worth of foodstuffs. 

Latin Americans want to continue to 
buy from us. In 1957 they spent about 
$700 million more here than we pur- 
chased from them. But if we go ahead 
selfishly erecting trade barriers against 
their products, we are going to reduce 
their dollar income, and we are going 
to force them to impose barriers on 
United States products to defend them- 
selves against foreign exchange losses. 
In effect, we may salvage one domestic 
industry, while jeopardizing numerous 
others. 

With regard to the United States in- 
vestor, the curious fact is that many of 
the lead, zinc, oil, and other companies 
in Latin America now threatened by 
tariff walls are United States owned. 
United States direct private investments 
in Latin America reach to over $8 bil- 
lion. In fact, we have urged Latin 
America to turn to foreign investment as 
their economic salvation. Curtailment 
of exports will create dollar-exchange 
shortages and make servicing-interest 
and dividend-payments difficult. This 
would be a strange spectacle indeed for 
a nation engaged in encouraging private 
foreign investments in Latin America 
and discouraging government-to-gov- 
ernment assistance. 
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Above all, remember that the Latin 
American Republics we all loved so 
dearly last Tuesday are not automati- 
cally our friends. Friendship has to be 
mutual. We cannot take them for 
granted. The Soviet bloc has recently 
initiated a concentrated economic of- 
fensive in Latin America. By our ac- 
tions on trade restrictions and in other 
policies, we might well create receptive 
attitudes in Latin America toward Com- 
munist overtures. We will certainly 
drive any injured nations to take re- 
strictive countermeasures against United 
States imports. We may also expect 
latent nationalism to rise up in protest 
against foreign investments, just when 
a number of Latin American countries 
were succeeding in banishing their un- 
fortunate identification of foreign capi- 
tal with imperialism. Another possible 
result could be a growing resistance on 
the part of our sister Republics to lend 
us their wholehearted cooperation in 
international political or war emergen- 
cies by gearing their production of raw 
materials to meet the crises. 

Undeniably, United States lead and 
zine producers are suffering from falling 
prices of these commodities. There 
would appear to be grounds for some 
relief to the domestic industries. In 
view of possible repercussions in our 
Latin American relations, however, I 
question the wisdom of raising tariff 
barriers as a solution. In United States 
the domestic lead and zinc industry em- 
ploys only about 15,300 workers and rep- 
resents but 0.064 percent of our gross 
national product. Let us keep the pic- 
ture in proportion and not be panicked 
into all-too-certain foreseeable and 
regrettable consequences. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. Ep- 
monpson] for yielding. 

In presenting the need for quotas on 
oil imports he raises a question that ap- 
plies equally to industry and labor over 
widespread areas of our Nation. 

I refer particularly to the administra- 
tion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. As originally conceived this 
act promised a means of revitalizing 
trade with nations in possession of stra- 
tegic materials we could use in return 
for products of our farms and factories. 

From 1934, the date of its enactment 
by the Congress, until 1940 it had little 
effect toward increasing the volume of 
our foreign trade. Our exports re- 
mained negligible until we began to 
produce military hardware prior to and 
during World War II. 

After our European allies had ex- 
hausted their American credits the 
United States adopted lend-lease, a pol- 
icy that prevailed during the course of 
hostilities. At war’s end our production 
potential was overgrown while that of 
our allies had reached near total de- 
struction. r : 

In our magnanimity the United States 
industrial potential was indulged to its 
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fullest in order that we might restore 
and improve European industrial ca- 
pacity beyond their prewar capacity. 

During this period, Europe for all in- 
tents and purposes discarded trade bar- 
riers and quotas for what was virutally 
a free trade policy. Since they were 
then of necessity on the receiving end, 
this course gave them all the ad- 
vantages. 

Now that their industries, through 
our help, are able to produce for them- 
selves and for export as well, they no 
longer need from us such commodities 
as they are able to produce. They buy 
from us only such things as are needed 
to further enable them to compete with 
us in world markets. For self-protec- 
tion they now find it necessary to re- 
store quotas and tariffs against our ex- 
ports, while requiring us to admit free, 
or practically so, such items as they can 
export in order that they may build up 
dollar credits in our country. 

Now it so happens that most of the 
items they would have us buy from 
them are items we ourselves have pro- 
duction capacity in excess of our needs. 

So when we import such commodities 
in quantities that flood our markets, our 
own factories and the labor they employ 
are crowded to the wall. 

It might not be so disturbing to our 
American producers if we were able to 
sell our own excesses in world markets. 
But this is no longer possible when the 
standard of wages paid foreign laborers 
is so low in comparison that these in- 
dustrial foreigners are able to undersell 
us in any market. 

So here we are, in no position to com- 
pete in world markets for the type of ex- 
ports for which our capacity is over- 
expanded. 

While our competitors insist that we 
buy these like products in order that 
they may have dollars to purchase ma- 
chine tools and other scarce industrial 
products which they still have short sup- 
ply they lack visible means with which 
to pay their cash. 

At this particular time the American 
products they most need are largely in 
the category of military supplies—items 
representing high dollar value. 

Since the volume of consumer goods 
we are able to absorb will build up only 
a minimum of credit it would appear 
that some form of subsidy must be ar- 
ranged if we continue to support a policy 
of bolstering our NATO allies. 

The dangers of such a program are 
self-evident—we will overindulge our 
financial structure while at the same 
time we will dislocate too much of our 
domestic economy by weakening our 
small businesses, and industries no 
longer able to operate profitably. 

While mandatory quotas recently 
proclaimed by the administration may 
serve to improve domestic oil production 
the decree avoided any reference to im- 
ports of residual fuel oil. 

This is coal’s chief competitor. It 
is allowed to enter American markets 
in increasing quantities. Each barrel 
represents the equivalent of 4.16 tons of 
coal, The coal industry has been hard 
pressed since World War II. At the rate 
this competitive fuel is entering this 
country the cost for maintenance of pro- 
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ducing mines will soon be too great for 
the industry to bear. 

This solid fuel has always been the 
dependable right arm of the Nation in 
times of emergency. 

Renewal of the Reciproal Trade 
Agreements Act should by all means pro- 
vide adequate means for the preserva- 
tion of this vital industry. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago I appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in connection 
with the problem of excessive oil im- 
ports. I pointed out the urgent necessity 
of taking steps to protect our domestic 
oil industry. 

It is not my purpose to submit a 
lengthy statement at this time, but I 
do want to join with my colleagues who 
are seeking to make plain to the House 
and to the country the urgent need for 
favorable action on the so-called Ikard 
bill, H. R. 11781, which is to be offered 
in the Ways and Means Committee by 
Mr. IKarD as an amendment to the re- 
ciprocal-trade legislation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of calling an immediate halt 
to excessive oil imports. I join others 
in the hope that favorable action may 
be taken at the earliest possible moment 
on the proposal by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. IKARD]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma and to 
congratulate him on a fine presentation 
and analysis of a problem which becomes 
more serious every day. 

The domestic mining and petroleum 
industries are basic to our national econ- 
omy and to our security. Both these in- 
dustries are threatened with a serious 
economic crisis. For those engaged in 
most segments of the production end of 
the domestic mining industry the reces- 
sion which is presently having its effect 
on the economy as a whole is an old story. 
In most cases the mining industry has 
already moved from a recession to a deep 
depression. 

The evidence would seem to indicate 
that the current depressed state of the 
domestic mining industry can be attrib- 
uted, at least in part, to present policies 
in the field of foreign trade. The same 
applies to the domestic petroleum indus- 
try, which is suffering from excessive oil 
imports. 

I certainly have no quarrel with an in- 
telligent and reasonable foreign trade 
agreements program. We cannot isolate 
ourselves from the rest of the world 
economically any more than we could 
isolate ourselves politically, as we at- 
tempted to do to our sorrow, in the years 
following World War I. 

Foreign trade is essential and desira- 
ble. However, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the statement of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that some changes are 
needed if our support of a foreign trade 
agreements program is to be continued. 
We must have some assurances that 
those basic domestic industries which 
deal with the wise use of our natural re- 
sources will not be destroyed or crippled 
by the ill-advised operation of trade 
agreements. 

In the hope that legislation such as 
the gentleman from Oklahoma is pro- 
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posing will provide such assurances I 
heartily endorse the objectives contained 
in his proposal, and those contained in 
H. R. 11781, recently introduced by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I first want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
my friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], on his 
splendid speech pointing out the great 
need for amendments to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to protect domes- 
tic industries. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma and 
my other colleagues who have spoken to- 
day concerning this important matter. 

The District I have the honor of rep- 
resenting in southern Illinois has ex- 
perienced undue economic hardship over 
the past several years due to foreign im- 
portation of fluorspar and residual oil 
that has choked our domestic markets 
and displaced thousands of southern Illi- 
nois workers. We have over 25,000 able- 
bodied men and women unemployed at 
the present time and the greater num- 
ber of these people are unemployed due 
to the closing of coal and fluorspar 
mines. Something must be done to pro- 
tect our American industries if we are 
going to provide a livelihood for thou- 
sands of unemployed people. 

The way glib merchants of more lib- 
eral trade policies dispose of damage to 
the domestic economy and security is 
thoroughly alarming. You would think 
that, with more than 5 million Ameri- 
cans out of work, one would expect even 
the most ardent free-trade advocate to 
be willing to make some concessions on 
the side of our own people. 

How in the name of common sense can 
anyone be so concerned with the defense 
structure, yet willing to sacrifice entire 
industries that would be required to pro- 
duce their specialties in a period of in- 
ternational conflict? 

Mr. Speaker, coal and fluorspar are not 
the only domestic industries suffering; 
however, since they are predominate in- 
dustries in my District I speak from ex- 
perience when I say that we are badly in 
need of help. The oil industry in south- 
ern Illinois is another industry that is 
suffering from foreign imports. I have 
introduced legislation now pending be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that would greatly help the coal, 
oil, and fluorspar industries. Other leg- 
islation has been introduced by my friend 
from Texas, Representative Ixarp, and 
my friend from Oklahoma, Representa- 
tive Epmonpson, and others. Any one of 
these bills would do much to protect 
these industries so vital to our national 
defense and peacetime progress. I hope 
this Congress will closely scrutinize the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
provide some safeguards. 

I plan to secure a special order to ad- 
dress the House in the very near future 
in order to more fully explain our great 
need for help. I urge my friends in the 
House to help in giving the people of 
southern Illinois a chance to go back to 
work. 

Many Americans who fought for their 
country in the arid wastes of Africa, the 
forests and plains of Europe, the swamps 
of the South Pacific, and elsewhere in 
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order that their fellow men might be 
free, have lived in economic insecurity 
since their return home in order that 
diplomats might try to improve interna- 
tional relations through purchase of 
goods which we do not need. Congress 
must correct this injustice by overhaul- 
ing the trade agreements laws on the 
side of our own people. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Committee on Rules, I ask 
unanimous consent that that committee 
may have until midnight tomorrow 
night to file various reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 
CALLS FOR CREATION OF SMALL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL BANK SYSTEM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Gover- 
nor Furcolo was before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency this 
morning, in response to our committee’s 
invitation to the Governor to give us 
the benefit of his advice and suggestions 
concerning several of the serious eco- 
nomic problems which now confront the 
Nation. 

Our committee is holding hearings on 
a number of bills, bills designed to al- 
leviate the unemployment problem, bills 
to help the chronically depressed areas 
of this country, and bills which would 
assist small firms in obtaining needed 
financing and which would therefore 
help check the trend toward the disap- 
pearance of small firms in the American 
business system that has recently been 
gaining momentum, 

While the invitation extended to Gov- 
ernor Furcolo seems to have neglected 
the small business bills as one of the 
topics on which his views were wanted, 
Governor Furcolo was, nevertheless, 
well informed on H. R. 10345, a bill 
which several members of our Small 
Business Committee have introduced to 
create a system of small business capi- 
tal banks. Furthermore, Governor Fur- 
colo proved to be an exceptionally well 
informed student of small business prob- 
lems, drawing both upon his practical 
experience and a wide knowledge of eco. 
nomic studies which have been made on 
these subjects. 

The members will be especially inter- 
ested to know that Governor Furcolo 
warmly endorsed and recommended 
passage of our Small Business Capital 
Bank bill. 


AN OLD PROBLEM GROWS MORE ACUTE 


We have long known about the critical 
problem caused by the fact that the 
present organization of the capital mar- 
ket in the United States is not such as 
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to give small firms any practical access 
to either equity capital or long-term 
debt capital. This matter has long been 
a topic of serious comment by serious 
students of the American business sys- 
tem, by financiers and by small-business 
people alike. The practical effects of 
this matter have long been in evidence. 
We have for some years watched more 
and more of the Nation’s business come 
under the control of a few giant corpo- 
rations, while, as a correlary, job op- 
portunities, opportunities for economic 
growth have deteriorated, and the auto- 
matic adjustments of competitive pric- 
ing have become more and more weak- 
ened with increased burdens on the 
Federal Government to try to find pro- 
grams and measures to compensate for 
this weakening. 

The problem of gaining access to capi- 
tal is rapidly becoming more acute. 
Capital requirements are ever increas- 
ing, to operate efficiently even a small 
firm. More and more machines and 
labor-saving devices of all kinds are re- 
quired to keep pace with business prog- 
ress. Yet the long-term forces at work, 
including the high individual income tax 
rates of recent years, make it less and 
less possible for small firms in most 
communities of the country to obtain 
adequate capital out of the personal sav- 
ings of a few individuals or families in 
the community. 

A GOOD SOLUTION TO AN ACUTE PROBLEM 


Our bill to create a system of small 
business capital banks will correct this 
longstanding problems, and correct it in 
a private, free enterprise way. The 
purpose of the bill is to get the system 
started, with the help of private capital, 
and to have private capital eventually 
take over the system altogether. 

Furthermore, to set up this system 
will not require appropriations. It will 
not require any increase in the Federal 
debt. And it will not require any in- 
creased interest burden on the Federal 
Government. 

The bill will capitalize the new banks 
by taking $120 million from the surplus 
funds of the Federal Reserve banks, 
which is Government money, and which 
is now idle and unused. In addition, 
the bill will transfer $27.5 million of 
other funds from the Federal Reserve 
System, which funds were made avail- 
able by an act of Congress in 1936, to 
enable the Federal Reserve banks to 
make loans to small firms. The Board 
of the Federal Reserve System has rec- 
ommended that this lending authority 
be repealed, because while the Gover- 
nors recognize the need, they feel that 
this function is not appropriate for the 
Federal Reserve banks to handle. 

Under the new capital bank system, 
local groups of small-business men 
would make the investment decisions, 
and would back their decisions with a 
portion of theirown money. This is the 
kind of permanent solution to the small 
business capital problem that has long 
been needed. It is a solution which will 
not compete with the commercial banks, 
because it will not be empowered to 
make the kinds of loans and investments 
which the commercial banks are allowed 
under law to make. 
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- This is the bill which Governor 
Furcolo has said is so important to busi- 
ness in Massachusetts, because Massa- 
chusetts is a State of many small-busi- 
ness firms. 

Here I should say that Governor 
Furcolo presented a fine and liberal pro- 
gram for relieving unemployment, for 
increasing aid to health, education, and 
welfare, and for reconstructing the dis- 
tressed areas. His prepared statement 
is rather lengthy, and I will not put it 
all into the Recorp, but I commend it 
very highly to Members who are inter- 
ested in all of these problems, I do, 
however, want to call the Members’ at- 
tention to that portion of Governor 
Furcolo’s statement dealing with the 
small business capital bank bill, which 
is as follows: 


GOVERNOR ON THE SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL 
BANK SYSTEM 

I have noted with a great deal of interest 
the proposal of Congressman WRIGHT Par- 
MAN for the establishment of a Small Busi- 
ness Capital Bank System which is incorpo- 
rated in H. R. 10345. I think the situation 
is summed up pretty well in the American 
Investor's editorial which was part of a 
speech by Mr. PATMAN recorded in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, February 17, 1958: 

“More than 95 percent of (small business) 
capital requirements for growth have been 
met since the war through loans, whether 
from banks or others. However, a perma- 
nent. solution of the problems of growing 
small-business firms does not lie in loans. 
They need permanent capital which they 
may keep in operation without meeting the 
recurring call for interest payments.” 

In Massachusetts we are concerned with 
all the problems of small business because 
the textile industry in Massachusetts is a 
small-business industry consisting of many 
business units and many plants, This may 
also be said of the fishing industry which 
has been in dire straits for some time. 

To the textile industry, with its small 
profits and peculiar transitional problems, 
the difficulties of obtaining adequate credit 
and capital have been especially great. This 
is not to say that the textile industry in New 
England has not also suffered from a bur- 
densome tariff policy, from tax-avoidance 
mergers, and by the failure of the Govern- 
ment generally to provide adequate help for 
labor-surplus areas. 

It is of major importance, for this reason, 
that the textile industry be given substan- 
tial tax relief. The present tax system is 
perhaps a major reason for mergers and in- 
creased concentration. 

Between 1940 and 1947, for example, it has 
been said that tax avoidance was “a major 
reason for the sale of about two-fifths, or a 
little more, of the transactions in which the 
selling company had assets of between $15 
million and $50 million as of the date of sale; 
for between one-fourth and one-third of the 
companies sold in the $5-$15 million asset- 
size class; for a little over one-fifth of the 
companies in the $1-$5 million class; and 
only rarely for the sale of companies with 
assets of under $1 million.” (Butters, Lint- 
ner, and Brown; Effects of Taxation on Cor- 
porate Mergers, p. 16.) 

Now, during the recent tight-money pe- 
riod, it is apparent that the large financial 
institutions tended to favor the large busi- 
ness firms which also had access to the 
capital market and vast internal resources. 
The increased pressure on the Small Business 
Administration reflected the cost of the 
tight-money policy to small business. 

Mr. PatMan’s bill has several features 
which ought to recommend it to the Con- 
gress, particularly those which restrict the 
system from competing with private banking 
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institutions, and which provide the capitali- 
gation of the Small Business Capital Bank 
Board from existing surplus accounts of 
“idle funds” of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
The provision restricting the interest rate 
to 5 percent, or the prevailing rate in the 
. district—if less than 5 percent—certainly 
contrasts with the present rate of 5½ to 6 
percent, which is charged by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration on short-term loans in 
Massachusetts. If anything, the 5-percent 
rate should be lower. 

I appreciate, of course, that this program 
calls for the furnishing of equity capital and 
that there is adequate provision for bank 
participation with the system in the long- 
term loans to small business. 

I should like to make one suggestion re- 
garding the requirements that “all loans 
+ + + shall be of such sound value or so 
secured as reasonably to assure repayment.” 
I believe that the committee will find that 
the rigid security requirements of the Small 
Business Administration in connection with 
short-term loans have defeated to some ex- 
tent the intent of Congress to assist small- 
business firms when they most needed it. 

I should hope that the requirements for 
collateral under this act might be sufficiently 
flexible so as to provide, for example, that 
accounts receivable may be taken as collat- 
eral and that provisions be made for their 
processing. Whereas such accounts may be 
processed today by private banks which par- 
ticipate in loans with the Small Business 
Administration, this is not the case where 
the Small Business Administration provides 
all the money. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Bass of New Hampshire, for 1 hour, 
on Monday, April 28. 

Mr. SHEEHAN, for 20 minutes on Mon- 
day, April 21. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. Water and to include a speech. 

Mr. BARTLETT and to include a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. PATMAN to extend his remarks at 
the end of the proceedings today and 
Monday next and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rozerts and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr, FASCELL, 

Mr. Totterson and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM 
KERR SCOTT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
profound sorrow I anounce the death 
of a distinguished American. Yester- 
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day the soul of Senator Kerr Scorr 
passed into the great beyond. 

Sixty-two years ago today Kerr SCOTT 
came into this world and he lived a full 
and useful life. Today is the birthday 
of our distinguished and departed col- 
league. In the golden hour of his great 
life his soul winged its way along a path- 
way of stars to be the place we call The 
Great Unknown. The spirit of this 
great and good man has gone across the 
crystal sea to receive its full reward and 
the glorious fate which he by his strong 
faith is so richly worthy to receive. 
Surely Heaven will crown his life, and 
through the years thousands of friends 
will cherish his blessed memory. 

Kerr Scorr was a dedicated and de- 
voted public servant. By his intelligent 
devotion to duty, his unswerving fidelity 
to truth, his great integrity, and by the 
honest and courageous manner in which 
he discharged all the functions of high 
office, he distinguished himself in the 
service of his country and endeared him- 
self to all his countrymen and his col- 
leagues. 

North Carolina has lost one of its best 
beloved sons. America has lost one of 
its great citizens and I have lost a friend. 
We shall always remember the friendli- 
ness of his spirit and the warmth and 
cordiality of his manner. 

For many years he served as com- 
missioner of agriculture of our State. 
Throughout America he was known as 
one of the best commissioners of agri- 
culture in all this great country. He 
later became Governor of his native 
State and in that high office he served 
with fearless integrity, with great vision, 
and he continued to champion the cause 
of agriculture. He was born and reared 
on a farm and his one burning desire 
was to lighten the burdens of our rural 
people and to make the farm home a 
happier place in which to live. In the 
United States Senate he made a splendid 
record, and in that forum the farmers of 
America never had a greater champion. 

By his life and labor Kerr SCOTT ex- 
emplified all the fine virtues and tender 
sensibilities of true statesmanship. By 
the simplicity of his life he endeared 
himself to the people of our State and 
by the nobility of his character he won 
the esteem of all the people with whom 
he was associated. He proved himself to 
be worthy of the faith and confidence of 
the people he so well and truly repre- 
sented. 

May the Lord of Mercy comfort the 
home to which the Angel of Death has 
come. 

With deep and sincere affection I ex- 
press to his beloved and brokenhearted 
wife and to the members of his bereaved 
family my sincere sympathy. May the 
Light of Heaven light their pathways 
and be the master light of all their see- 
ing. 
Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DURHAM 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sadness today that I take the floor 
to honor the memory of one of North 
Carolina’s outstanding citizens. 
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I like to think of Kerr Scorr in the 
days when we grew up in the same com- 
munity as boys, playing baseball, hunt- 
ing rabbits, and doing such things as 
country boys devoted themselves to in 
those days for recreation. I also like to 
think of him as a successful farmer. 
His father before him, Mr. Bob Scott, 
was one of the outstanding citizens of 
our community. Kerr Scorr lived only 
a few miles from where I was born. He 
went to Alexander High School and I 
went to White Cross, and we engaged in 
oratorical contests, athletics and other 
school activities as competitors. 

He was a devoted churchman. He be- 
longed to one of the oldest churches in 
North Carolina, established, I believe, 
somewhere around 1750 by that great 
scholar and teacher, Dr. Caldwell. He 
devoted most of his time when he was at 
home in the interest of his church and 
affairs in his own community. He was 
loved by every citizen. 

He started his career in Alamance 
County after graduating from the State 
College of North Carolina in agriculture. 
He was one of the first county agents in 
North Carolina under that program. He 
was devoted to his work and built up in 
Alamance County one of the greatest 
farming counties in North Carolina, so 
that today it is a very prosperous farming 
area. Later, of course, he was elected to 
the State office of commissioner of agri- 
culture and still continued to devote most 
of his life in the interest of the farmer. 
The same was true when he became Gov- 
ernor—his great interest was the welfare 
of the rural communities of the State. 
No one can visit the State today or even 
drive through it without seeing the result 
of Kerr Scort’s devotion to the rural 
communities. 

Finally, when he came to the Halls of 
the Senate in Washington he continued 
to devote his life to the interest of rural 
people. Like so many Members in both 
bodies of Congress, he sacrificed himself 
through devotion to his work and his 
duty. Kerr Scorr had no peer in his 
devotion to his State and to his Nation. 

Kerr Scorr's one objective in life was 
to further the belief that Christian 
morals underlie all our actions, be they 
political, social, or economic. He de- 
sired to pass on to future generations a 
confirmed faith in the philosophy of the 
individual dignity and natural rights of 
man. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to all 
members of the Senator’s family. 

Mr. COOLEY. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day a great American and a great North 
Carolinian passed from our midst. 

Senator W. Kerr Scorr held the high- 
est office which could be bestowed upon 
him by the people of his native State. 
He brought to that office a new concep- 
tion of duty and honor and fulfilled the 
trust reposed in him in the highest possi- 
ble manner. These same citizens of his 
native State elected him to the United 
States Senate, and in this office he con- 
ducted himself as he had always done 
heretofore for the greater benefit of all 
of the people. 
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Kerr Scorr was a United States Sena- 
tor and not just a Democratic Senator 
representing his own State. Even 
though he held high office, he never lost 
touch, nor contact, nor feeling for the 
people who had elected him to office. His 
was the common touch. Even though he 
walked in high places, he was always 
attainable and would give of his time 
and his effort to the most humble who 
called to him for help. He filled a 
unique position on the North Carolina 
political stage. His strength was the 
strength of the masses, the ordinary peo- 
ple, and it was to them that he went when 
he felt that the needs of North Carolina 
would so merit. From them he drew 
his strength and they never let him down, 
nor did he ever in any manner, shape, 
or form let the people of North Carolina 
down. 

His services to the people have been 
too numerous for me to set out here, but 
I do not believe that within our great 
State there are many people who can 
say that Kerr Scorr did not in some 
manner assist them in bettering their 
way of life and give hope for a brighter 
tomorrow. 

Kerr Scorr’s passing has left a void 
that will be difficult to fill in the United 
States Senate. His was a forthright 
look at problems—a look and a way that 
cut through to the essential of matters 
confronting that body. And his down- 
to-earth, homespun, commonsensical 
mode of unraveling the chaff which sur- 
rounded the kernel will be sorely missed 
among his colleagues. 

In his passing, North Carolina has lost 
a noble son, one who served long and well 
in every capacity that was granted him 
to serve his people. 

Mrs. Scott and the children have lost 
a devoted husband and father and his 
many friends and neighbors have lost a 
friend whose hand was ever stretched 
outward to offer help to anyone needing 
it regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Often if we pull aside the veil of rug- 
gedness and individualism we will find 
gentleness and sweetness. These two 
last attributes were demonstrated by 
Senator Scott in his love, devotion, and 
gentleness to “Miss Mary,” his wife. To 
me it was one of the most outstanding 
virtues of his character. 

The great American returns tomorrow 
to his native soil and to the arms of his 
Father for a well-earned rest. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the news 
that Senator Scorr had passed away 
came as a profound shock to me. Last 
Sunday I came through his home county 
on my way back to Washington and, 
upon inquiry, learned that he was cheer- 
ful and making steady progress. He was 
not allowed to see visitors so I did not 
undertake to see him. It was thought 
that the Senator was making a fine re- 
covery from his heart attack and that in 
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due time he would be back at his post of 
duty and fully restored to health. But 
that was not to be, and we all received 
the sad news late yesterday afternoon 
that the Grim Reaper had paid his call. 
I wish to join my colleagues in the House 
in expressing our deep sorrow over the 
untimely death of Senator Scorr. North 
Carolina has lost one of her most mili- 
tant leaders and the entire State today 
mourns his passing. 

Senator Scorr began his career in pub- 
lic service as commissioner of agriculture 
and followed that by election to and serv- 
ice of a term as Governor of our State. 
As Governor, he sponsored a program of 
secondary-road building which brought 
a paved road to almost every community 
in the State. These roads came to be 
known affectionately as Scott roads. 
Following a term as Governor, Senator 
Scorr decided to extend his public serv- 
ice to the national scene. Following a 
hard-fought primary campaign which 
he won, and a general election which he 
also won, he took his seat in the United 
States Senate where he has ably repre- 
sented our State. 

Senator Scorr will be missed by the 
people of North Carolina. He had a 
quick mind and a gift for pungent ex- 
pression. He was forthright in stating 
his opinions, and the people always 
knew exactly where he stood on any is- 
sue. He was a man of political courage 
and a valiant fighter for the things in 
which he believed. 

He leaves behind a charming and gra- 
cious lady, “Miss Mary,” as he always 
called her; two sons, one daughter, and 
a host of friends who will miss him in 
the days that lie ahead. 

I extend to “Miss Mary” and the other 
members of his immediate family my 
deep and sincere sympathy in this hour 
of their bereavement. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, late 
yesterday afternoon the divine hand of 
Almighty God beckoned and summoned 
home a distinguished North Carolinian. 

At his Father’s command our junior 
Senator, WILLIAM Kerr Scott, crossed 
the river of life and took his place among 
the immortals. 

Our beloved Senator Scott was born 
on April 17, 1896, 62 years ago today, at 
Haw River, N. C. He was educated in 
the public schools of North Carolina and 
received his degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence from the North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

At an early age Kerr Scott displayed 
the great characteristic of his person- 
ality that was to make him loved and 
honored among North Carolinians—that 
was his constant love of people. 

This love of mankind endeared him 
to the hearts of North Carolinians and 
they, in turn, gave him the highest of- 
fice in our State. Prior to occupying the 
Governor’s Mansion at Raleigh, Senator 
Scott had served as commissioner of 
agriculture from 1936 to 1948. 

WILLIAM Kerr Scott was a man of the 
people—sympathetic to the people’s in- 
terest and dedicated to their welfare. In 
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his rugged character were combined the 
best virtues of a proud Anglo-Saxon 
stock. 

Mr. Speaker, there is grief in North 
Carolina this morning. A veil of sadness 
hangs over the State. Our people realize 
that they have lost a distinguished son 
who labored long and unselfishly in their 
interests. 

A mighty oak has crashed to earth and 
against the morning sky there is a blank 
space. Kerr Scorr has departed this 
earthly abode. He has gained the ulti- 
mate triumph. Today he knows the se- 
cret that lies beyond the grave. Truly 
in the midst of life we are in the midst 
of death. 

Mr. Speaker, we who were privileged to 
know and work with Kerr Scorr are bet- 
ter men for having shared a few of the 
golden moments of his life. His memory 
will shine brightly in tomorrow’s sun- 
shine and the echo of his name will be 
heard for generations to come. 

Senator Scorr has reared an everlast- 
ing monument in the hearts of his fellow 
North Carolinians. As long as men honor 
virtue, dedication to duty and love of 
fellow man, our late junior Senator will 
be remembered, 

To his grieving family I extend my 
sincerest sympathy. May they take 
comfort in the words of the Great 
Teacher who said, “Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Suurorp] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, by the 
true nobility of his soul and the exalted 
dignity of his character, Kerr SCOTT en- 
deared himself to the people of our 
State. He achieved for himself a place 
of eminence in the political life of North 
Carolina and the Nation. In every pub- 
lic trust, he proved himself worthy of 
the confidence of the people. KERR 
Scott was a man of great vision, and he 
understood the problems of the masses 
of men. He was a tried, true, and trusted 
friend to those who live in the rural 
areas. Modesty and simplicity marked 
his life, and his unblemished character 
was the tower of his great strength. He 
made many magnificent contributions to 
the welfare and happiness of the people 
of our great State. In this world of 
sham and drudgery and broken dreams 
and in the changing fortunes of time, he 
has not surrendered a spark of manhood. 
His record has been written on the hearts 
of the people of his Commonwealth, 
Those who knew him well loved him best. 

I extend to his beloved widow and other 
members of his family my sincere sym- 
pathy in these bleak hours of bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fountain]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked beyond words to learn late yes- 
terday afternoon of the untimely death 
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of a distinguished fellow North Caro- 
linian, the junior Senator from North 
Carolina, the Honorable Kerr Scort, of 
Haw River. 

Senator Scorr was my friend. He was 
a friend of every member of the North 
Carolina delegation. In fact, Senator 
Scott was to all people a friend—espe- 
cially the people of North Carolina. 

I became acquainted with Senator 
Scott when he was Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture in the State of North Carolina 
As I recall, I was then serving my first 
term in the North Carolina State Senate. 
I remember very vividly the forthright 
and frank positions he took before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee and be- 
fore other committees of the general as- 
sembly having legislative jurisdiction 
over the work of his office. I soon dis- 
covered that I would have no difficulty in 
knowing where and how he stood on any 
issue. As commissioner of agriculture, 
he served loyally and faithfully the farm 
people of North Carolina. His record of 
service in that capacity won for him a 
national reputation. 

My next contact, of any consequence, 
with him was after his election to the 
high office of Governor of North Caro- 
lina. I was still a member of the North 
Carolina Senate. He recommended 
many worthwhile and oftentimes seem- 
ingly far-reaching programs for the 
people of North Carolina. Criticism and 
opposition in whatever vein never deter- 
red him from expressing his convictions. 
Soon after he became Governor, among 
the many fine programs he advocated, 
he recommended to the people of North 
Carolina a very expensive better schools 
and better roads program. He proposed 
that the general assembly pass legisla- 
tion authorizing the issuance of bonds 
in the sum of $200 million for the build- 
ing of badly-needed rural roads and $50 
million to help counties and municipali- 
ties in the construction and improve- 
ment of their public school facilities, 
Our rural people were truly in the mud. 
Our school children were in desperate 
need of more and better school space 
and facilities. As a member of the 
State senate, I had the good fortune of 
conferring with him from day to day 
during the great debates which took 
place over his proposal. I recall many 
of the strategy conferences which were 
held at his office in the State capitol in 
our mutual efforts to encourage the 
members of the State Senate to adopt 
his program. I recall having carried 
what we used to refer to as a “round- 
robin” statement to members of the sen- 
ate in an effort to get their commitments 
to support the program. We conferred 
frequently concerning the progress being 
made. 

To make a long story short, the North 
Carolina General Assembly passed this 
legislation, submitting the questions of 
bond issues and a tax increase on gaso- 
line to the people to vote upon. The 
proposed $200 million bond issue had a 
provision in it providing for a tax in- 
crease of 1 cent a gallon on gasoline. 
This was probably the most important 
referendum ever faced by the people of 
North Carolina, 
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Having secured the passage of this 
legislation, Governor Scorr did not con- 
sider his job finished. With the co- 
operation of many others interested in 
better schools and better roads in North 
Carolina, he organized a corporation 
for the purpose of raising funds to en- 
able him to sell his program through 
various communication and other media 
to the people of North Carolina. KERR 
Scorr went up and down the length and 
breadth of North Carolina talking of the 
needs for better rural-secondary roads 
for our rural people and better schools 
for our children, frequently described 
by him as the finest crop grown in North 
Carolina. He was joined by countless 
others—in fact thousands in an organ- 
ized effort, the like of which had not 
been seen or experienced in the annals 
of North Carolina history. 

Governor Scorr's better schools and 
roads program was approved overwhelm- 
ingly by the people of North Carolina. 
As Congressman DurHam has already so 
well said, the landmarks of progress and 
of a deeper and more meaningful way of 
life for all our people can be seen all 
over North Carolina, as a result of KERR 
Scort’s dynamic leadership as governor 
of North Carolina. 

I know of no man in the history of 
North Carolina who, in the face of 
strong, continual opposition to his poli- 
cies and ideas, has attracted the admira- 
tion and respect of more of the masses 
of people than has Kerr Scorr in the 
various capacities in which he has given 
so much of himself and his life to the 
service of the people he loved. He was 
attracted to people and people were at- 
tracted to him. Even those who bitterly 
disagreed with him liked and respected 
him for his courage and his determina- 
tion to make North Carolina a greater— 
a more progressive, and a better State in 
which to live. He had such a keen and 
sympathetic understanding of the needs 
and problems of the masses of people. 
They had an abiding faith in him and an 
affection for him that is seldom observed. 

Seldom did newspaper stories quoting 
from his speeches and his news confer- 
ences portray the genuine, heartwarm- 
ing, humble person that he was. He was 
easy to get to and to talk to. His con- 
victions were firm, but whenever he felt 
a need for advice, he was a good listener. 
After listening to others, and once he 
had determined the course he wanted to 
take, he took it courageously and fear- 
lessly without regard for political conse- 
quences. Time and time again I have 
heard people say, “That remark by KERR 
Scorr will defeat him.” And, yet, he 
stuck to his guns and in the end, the 
people always won out; and so did he. 

As a Member of the United States 
Senate, he has distinguished himself as 
a great agricultural leader. He was an 
expert in the field. When he spoke, he 
knew what he was talking about. Those 
who conferred with him and listened to 
his words of wisdom had respect for him. 
The North Carolina team composed of 
our brilliant senior Senator Sam Ervin, 
and Senator Kerr Scort, our junior Sen- 
ator, was a fine working unit. Their 
joint efforts have given North Carolina 
the type of leadership and representa- 
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tion to which her people have so long 
been accustomed in the United States 
Senate. 

During my tenure of office in this 
House and since I have been here in 
Washington, I have had frequent con- 
tacts with Senator Scorr and his lovely 
Christian wife, “Miss Mary.” Senator 
and Mrs. Scott and my wife and I live 
in the same apartment house. We have 
come to know both of them better. Their 
devotion and affection for each other 
has been an inspiration tous. They have 
been an inspiration to each other. “Miss 
Mary” has been his light and his guide 
in so many ways. She knew him as few 
wives know their husbands. I can hear 
her saying, “Now, Kerr, be careful what 
you say.” She was a form and force of 
moderation in his courageous efforts to 
help the people of our State and Nation. 
“Miss Mary” has lost a great husband 
and we in North Carolina have lost a 
loyal and dedicated public servant. 

North Carolina and the Nation have 
profited immeasurably from Senator 
Scorr's great and skillful leadership. 

Going back to my contacts with him 
when he was Governor, I am reminded 
of an incident which, contrary to the 
opinions of many of his adversaries, il- 
lustrates his sensitiveness to the think- 
ing and feelings of other people. On one 
occasion, during a legislative session 
when he was to make an address in 
Rocky Mount, N. C., in the Congres- 
sional District of my colleague, Congress- 
man Coo.ey, and myself, he invited me 
to ride down with him from Raleigh. 
When we reached the city limits of 
Rocky Mount, we were led into the city 
by a police escort. We proceeded through 
Rocky Mount and suddenly he noticed 
that his uniformed highway patrol 
chauffeur was driving through many 
stoplights. He said, “Look here driver, 
don’t you see those stoplights?“ - to 
which the driver responded: “Governor, 
we are being led by a police escort and 
they are going through all lights, I am 
just following him.” Senator Scort, then 
Governor Scorr, said, “Fountain, I won- 
der what all those people on the streets 
are saying about us. They are prob- 
ably saying, ‘Who is that damn fool who 
thinks he owns the city?” These words 
and expressions indicate that Kerr Scorr 
never wanted to be or to seem big and 
powerful. He was a humble man of 
the people. 

North Carolina has suffered the loss of 
many of her very able public servants. 
This has been particularly true among 
those who have represented our great 
State in the United States Senate. It 
has been only a few years since our 
Father in Heaven took from our people 
Senator Josiah Bailey. Next we said 
good-bye to Senator Broughton, another 
fearless, courageous North Carolinian. 
Then Senator Willis Smith, after giving 
so much of his talent and time to the 
people of North Carolina, was taken 
from us Next on the list, I believe, was 
the very highly respected, and univer- 
Sally beloved Senator Clyde Hoey—a bul- 
wark of genius, courage and moderation. 
These are a few of the great men and 
leaders whom the Almighty in His un- 
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questioned wisdom has seen fit to take 
from our midst. Now we have lost the 
distinguished junior Senator from North 
Carolina. Again our hearts are sad- 
dened. 

These great losses have not been easy 
to take. They cause us grief. They 
shake the very foundations of our State. 
Nevertheless, with indomitable courage 
and faith in the future, inspired by the 
hopes, the ideals and the inspirations 
for which these great men gave so much 
of their time and talents, North Caro- 
lina, under the leadership of others will 
continue to move forward. In the proc- 
ess, however, regardless of how com- 
petent, great and qualified our leaders 
of tomorrow may be, we will always miss 
the homespun philosophy, the wisdom, 
the understanding and the fighting 
spirit of men like KERR SCOTT. 

It is with a sense of shock and grief 
that I stand here this moment. I 
mourn with “Miss Mary,” her children 
and other members of the Scott family 
their great loss. I extend to each of 
them in this their hour of sorrow all 
of the sympathy and understanding of 
which I am capable. My thoughts and 
my prayers are with them at this time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in paying 
this final tribute to the junior Senator 
from North Carolina, I speak not only 
for myself but for many, perhaps all, of 
the Members on this side of the aisle, 
some of whom were not able to be here 
today because of other commitments 
and others of whom are not here be- 
cause they did not know that today was 
set aside for this very fitting memorial 
ceremony. 

I must state in all honesty that it was 
not my privilege to become personally 
acquainted with the late Senator from 
North Carolina, but I think it is not un- 
usual at all that those of us who come 
to this body, especially those of us who 
have not been here a great many years, 
develop what might be described as an 
indirect or perhaps a personality ac- 
quaintance with certain Members of the 
other body. We read various news re- 
leases and quotations in the press from 
them. We read, or as much as physi- 
cally possible we read, what is inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by the 
other body. In that way we develop an 
acquaintance, certainly a philosophical 
acquaintance, a personality acquaint- 
ance, an ideological acquaintance, with 
Members of the other body. Certainly 
that has been the case with me as to 
the late Senator. 

May I add parenthetically that I feel 
the longer I am here that there is a 
certain common interest and a certain 
common philosophy existing between 
those of you who represent what is com- 
monly described as the Deep South and 
those of us that represent the Middle 
West of this Nation. 

So certainly, personally, I grieve the 
loss of this great public servant. I ex- 
press my personal thoughts of sympathy, 
and also for the other Members on our. 
side of the aisle, to his wife and other 
loved ones in their bereavement, 
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Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my col- 
league from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER], 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Hon. W. Kerr Scort, junior 
Senator from the State of North Caro- 
lina, has taken one of our most illustrious 
Americans from the tumultuous land of 
the living to the silent land of the dead. 

The impact of his leadership through 
many years of public service will be felt 
by Americans yet unborn. 

One of his biographers has written: 

Just as is the case with ripe olives and 
collards, people either like him or they thor- 
oughly dislike him; there is no middle 
ground. 

Those who like him and the things for 
which he stands and battles have elected 
him to public office each and every time 
he has offered himself as a candidate. Those 
who dislike him have fought him, tooth and 
toenail, in season and out. 

But, with few exceptions, even his bitter- 
est enemies admit they admire his accom- 
plishments and his dogged determination to 
attain his objectives. What they condemn 
most severely is not the things he does but 
rather the way in which he does them. 

His character is as rugged as the sassafras 
and hickory-covered red hiils of his Ala- 
mance County which have been tended by 
Scotts for several generations. And from 
his Scotch ancestors, Kerr Scotr inherited a 
Presbyterian conscience that is uncompro- 
mising, and a stubborn, bulidoglike tenacity 
of purpose that cannot be shaken. 


There are few of us, if any, who were 
capable of judging the full force of the 
impact that this restless, vision-endowed, 
farmer-statesman has made on the fu- 
ture of our State and Nation. But I 
confidently assert that future historians 
will inscribe upon their tablets that the 
“Squire of Haw River” contributed as 
much as any man of his generation to 
the cause of representative democratic 
government. 

The philosophy of our departed friend 
can be gleaned from statements that he 
made on public occasions during his serv- 
ice as Governor of North Carolina. I 
would call some of these statements of 
philosophy to the attention of our col- 
leagues today since they constitute sign- 
posts which all of us may well read as 
we proceed along our own avenues and 
highways of public service. 

In a message to the General Assembly 
of North Carolina on the occasion of his 
inauguration as Governor on January 6, 
1949, he said: 

Government should never be remote. The 
people are entitled to know what is going on. 


In the same address he further said: 

I come into office with no skeletons in my 
closet, and I shall strive zealously to see that 
none creep into the State’s closets while I 
am Governor. 

The door of the Governor’s office will con- 
tinue to be open during my administration. 

I am most acutely aware of the fact that 
both the office of the Governor in the capitol 
and the executive mansion, and all the insti- 
tutions and departments of government, be- 
long to you—the people—not to me whom 
you have designated as tenant in the office 
of Governor for the next 4 years. 


In May 1950, in a statewide radio net- 
work address, our departed friend had 
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this to say about service in the United 
States Senate: 

We need fresh air in our Senate, as well 
as in our State government. We need rep- 
resentation of all our people. I do not think 
it would be wise to continue to elect for the 
next 50 years men who are dairy farmers, as 
Iam. We need an occasional change in our 
way of doing things. 


In September 1950, Senator Scort, then 
Governor of North Carolina, stated a 
basic fact which public official and pri- 
vate citizen alike should never overlook 
when he said: 

The “money crop” in any State is its chil- 
dren. They are the future. The education 
of our children can mean the difference be- 
tween feasts and famine in the development 
of North Carolina. 


Senator Scorr was a dedicated Chris- 
tian layman. His political and personal 
life was undergirded by his devotion and 
service to Almighty God. In speaking 
to a farmers group in September 1950, 
he said: A 

The church is the very heart of any com- 
munity. It provides a place of worship and 
develops a spirit of fellowship. Within its 
sacred walls, men, women, and children learn 
to overcome bias and prejudices and live in 
peace and harmony with their fellow man. 
Just as important, it provides moral and 
spiritual training for our youth who are in- 
deed our leaders and businessmen of to- 
morrow. 

In these troubled times when the entire 
world is in turmoil, North Carolina needs 
men and women who will proclaim and stand 
steadfast for those things that make for a 
courageous and progressive people. We need 
men and women with a keen appreciation 
of the Bible and its principles of fairness 
and justice; men and women with the cour- 
age to carry out these principles. 


I believe that the magnificent life of 
Kerr Scorr was controlled by the basic 
philosophies which made the man. His 
was not a complicated or high-sounding 
philosophy. He believed in the funda- 
mentals of love and devotion to family. 
church, State, and country. Those of us 
who were privileged to know him inti- 
mately cannot recall witnessing at any 
time the departure from these basic and 
fundamental principles in his private or 
public life. 

Upon the occasion of the passing of 
the late Senator J. Melville Broughton, 
the man whose passing we mourn today 
had this to say: 

Senator Broughton knew North Carolina 
and North Carolinians as few did, and few 
men have made a greater impression upon 
our State than he did. He contributed 
heavily to its progress and well-being, and 
by his death at the early age of 60 years, 
it may be said that he gave his life to the 
cause of a better State and a better Nation. 


On this occasion the same statement 
can be accurately made in connection 
with the life and service of the late W. 
Kerr SCOTT. 

This day would have been the anni- 
versary date of his birth had he lived 
for an additional span of a few hours. 
But the 62 years which have unfolded 
since his birth in Haw River, N. C., on 
April 17, 1896, have been years of fruit- 
ful service to community, State, and Na- 
tion. As we feel the deep pangs of sorrow 
which naturally come to us when dear 
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friends depart, let us today direct our 
thoughts toward the victories and con- 
tributions which our friend has made to 
all of us. 

I join with the others in expressing 
to Mrs. Scott and the other members of 
this illustrious North Carolina family 
my sincere sympathy in this hour of 
their bereavement. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KITCHIN]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said by those who have preceded 
me about a great man who has answered 
the call of the Almighty and whose de- 
parture from this life we all mourn. 
Kerr Scorr, the man, the christian lay- 
man, the friend of the less fortunate, the 
champion of the farmer, lived relatively 
a short span of years on this earth but no 
man with whom I have been acquainted 
touched more individual lives of the peo- 
ple of North Carolina than did he. His 
geniality, his kindly manner, his jovial 
disposition and his humility endeared 
him to all who knew him. There were 
those who disagreed with his policies 
but none who knew him could doubt his 
Sincerity. Since my short stay in the 
United States Congress I came to know 
him more intimately and my admiration 
and esteem grew with each personal con- 
tact. He was tolerant of encroachments 
made on his busy schedule and went out 
of his way to be cooperative and helpful 
to me on all matters, personal or official. 

‘The Nation has lost a great statesman, 
the State an honorable and able repre- 
sentative, the people a humble servant, 
and I have lost a good friend. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of Senator WILLIAM 
Kerr Scorr has thrown a veil of sadness 
over the State of North Carolina, He 
was by far the most widely known citi- 
zen of his State. He served as com- 
missioner of agriculture for 12 years, was 
Governor of North Carolina, and was 
elected to the United States Senate in 
1954. Notwithstanding all these honors, 
he ever remained a plain-speaking man. 
Plain living and plain speaking were 
habits with him. He was a farmer all 
his life and never missed an opportunity, 
publicly or privately, to contribute to the 
cause of agriculture. He was always 
proud of his sympathy and cooperation 
with those he loved to call his “branch 
head” boys. 

Words are not necessary to perpetuate 
the memory of Senator Scorr among the 
peopie of his State. Thousands of miles 
of paved roads, hundreds of modern 
school buildings, numbers of rural and 
city health centers and hospitals are 
tangible monuments to the memory of a 
man who served his people faithfully, 
humbly, and well. 

Senator Scorr had many political 
friends, of course, having been so promi- 
nently connected with the political life 
of North Carolina over a long period of 
time. But many of them were more 
than mere political friends. ‘Thousands 
of his people throughout the length and 
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breadth of the State loved and admired 
him and called him friend for deeper 
and more genuine reasons than political 
expediency. Perhaps he had many 
friends because he had so many times 
and in so many ways been a friend. 
The health centers, highways, schools, 
and hospitals which he was so instru- 
mental in building will sometime crumble 
and be replaced, but the memory of the 
beloved “Squire of Haw River” will live 
on through many new generations of 
North Carolinians. 

I join with the other members of our 
delegation in mourning the loss of Sena- 
tor Scorr and in extending to “Miss 
Mary” and her family our deepest sym- 
pathy. May they find a degree of com- 
fort in the knowledge that Senator 
Scotr had contributed more than one 
man’s quota to the sum total of human 
happiness and welfare. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to our colleague from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Lennon]. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
W. Kerr Scorr brought to the Senate of 
the United States a very deep and rich 
experience as a public servant. During 
his formative days in this field he served 
as county agent in his own home county 
of Alamance. He then served some 12 
years as commissioner of agriculture 
and at a later date, as Governor of the 
great State of North Carolina he made 
many contributions to the welfare of all 
of our people. He established for him- 
self a reputation as a very courageous 
and capable administrative officer. 
During all of his period of service in 
North Carolina to his people, and since 
becoming a Member of the United 
States Senate, he dedicated himself to 
what most of us now believe to be a fair 
and sound farm program for the people 
of North Carolina and for our Nation. 
He gave all of his great energy and en- 
thusiasm to better the living conditions 
of the farm and rural people of North 
Carolina; and, certainly, as has already 
been said here today, there is living evi- 
dence everywhere in North Carolina 
wherever one may go, of the things KERR 
Scorrt stood for. 

Mr. Speaker, at some time in the his- 
tory of a great and progressive State 
there must come forth a man who can 
plumb the depths of the emotions of the 
masses of the people in order that the 
State may make the progress it should. 
Such a man was our distinguished and 
beloved friend, Senator Scorr. His was 
a different personality, his was a differ- 
ent approach; nevertheless, he was be- 
loved by the majority of the people of 
the State of North Carolina. I knew 
him perhaps as few people in North 
Carolina were privileged to know Sena- 
tor Scorr. We were friends even though 
we may have engaged at one time in a 
rather spirited political contest. Since 
that time, however, Mr. Speaker, we be- 
came good and fast friends and worked 
closely together on those matters involv- 
ing the farm economy of the people of 
North Carolina. We worked closely to- 
gether in the development of irrigation, 
water conservation, flood control, and 
other programs that North Carolina 
needed. 
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Mr. Speaker, with all the sincerity I 
have, I would say that our Nation has 
lost a good and distinguished public serv- 
ant and North Carolina, the great Tar- 
heel State, has lost its most beloved and 
favorite son. I join with the Members 
of this distinguished delegation in ex- 
tending to his beloved “Miss Mary” and 
the family of the distinguished Senator 
W. Kerr Scorr all the sympathy we can 
extend at a time like this. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
in the many fine and deserving state- 
ments which have been made and will be 
made about my friend, Senator KERR 
Scotr. Ihave known him intimately for 
approximately 40 years. As Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for the State of 
North Carolina, he was devoted to his 
duties and made many fine and lasting 
contributions to the agricultural people 
and their welfare in the State. As Gov- 
ernor, whether people agreed with him 
politically, economically, or otherwise, no 
one could deny that he won a place in 
the hearts of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of North Carolina. He was 
plain-spoken, a tireless worker, and a 
fearless advocate. North Carolina and 
the Nation have lost a valuable citizen 
and statesman who loved his country and 
his people better than life itself. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the life, character, and public service of 
the late Senator Scorr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 529 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able W. Kerr Scort, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of North Carolina. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
& copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members 
be appointed on the part of the House to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair appoints as members of the 
funeral committee the following Mem- 
bers of the House: Messrs. HaroLD D, 
COOLEY, GRAHAM A, BARDEN, CARL T. DUR- 
HAM, HERBERT C. BONNER, HUGH Q. ALEX- 
ANDER, L. H. FOUNTAIN, CHARLES RAPER 
JONAS, GEORGE A. SHUFORD, A, PAUL 
KITCHIN, ALTON LENNON, RALPH J. SCOTT, 
and BASIL L. WHITENER. 

The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 


spect to the memory of the deceased the 
House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until Monday, 
April 21, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1823. A letter from Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of March relating to the cooperative 
program of the United States with Mexico 
for the control and the eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, pursuant to Public Law 
8, 80th Congress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

1824. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Department of the Air Force, 
transmitting a report on the number of ofi- 
cers assigned or detailed to permanent duty 
in the executive element of the Air Force at 
the seat of government, as of the end of the 
third quarter of fiscal year 1958 (March 31, 
1958), pursuant to section 8031 (c), title 10, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1825. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a copy of the study en- 
titled “Financial and Economic Analysis, 
Colorado River Storage Project and Partici- 
pating Projects, February 1958”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Concurrent Resolution 298. 
Concurrent Resolution to extend greetings to 
the Federal Legislature of the West Indies; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1613). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 

H. R. 6239. A bill to amend section 
1461 of title 18 of the United States Code, re- 
lating to the mailing of obscene or crime- 
inciting matter; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1614). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R, 8842. A bill to quit- 
claim interest of the United States to certain 
land in Smith County, Miss., and to terminate 
restrictions against alienation thereon; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1612). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XIII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 11983. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 to provide that no docu- 
mentary stamp tax shall be imposed with 
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respect to any conveyance to which a State 
or political subdivision is a party; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 11984. A bill to authorize the modi- 
fication of the project for the Illinois Water- 
way and Grand Calumet River, Ill., and Ind.: 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 11985. A bill to establish within the 
National Science Foundation a National 
Scientific and Technical Information Sery- 
ice, for the collection and dissemination of 
information in the fields of science and 
technology; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. R. 11986. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of claims for national service life in- 
surance and compensation or pension for 
services rendered by former members of the 
Army of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines during World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 11987. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 11988. A bill to amend the act of 
May 10, 1956 (relating to the inspection of 
certain passenger carrying vessels), to pro- 


-vide that a person must directly contribute 


consideration for his carrlage in order to be 
considered a passenger for the purposes of 
that act; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 11989. A bill to permit the command- 
ing general of the 101st Airborne Division, 
United States Army, to keep a bald eagle in 
captivity, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 11990. A bill to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Grapevine, Garza-Little Elm, 
Benbrook, Belton, and Whitney Reservoir 
projects in the State of Texas, by the recon- 
veyance of certain lands or interests therein 
to the former owners thereof; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. R. 11991. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 11992. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment with respect to crude 
petroleum, residual oil, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 11993. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Greenbelt Park, Md., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LeCOMPTE: 

H. R. 11994. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a post office at Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 11995. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a post office at Ottumwa, Iowa; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 11996. A bill to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 

By Mr. MILLS (by request) : 

H. R. 11997. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the income taxation of estates, 
trusts, beneficiaries, and decedents, and to 
make certain conforming amendments; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R.11998. A bill to authorize the con- 

struction of certain works for flood control 
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on the Hall Meadow Brook, and east branch 
of the Naugatuck River, and Mad River Dam 
in the State of Connecticut; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr, POAGE: 

H. R. 11999. A bill to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Grapevine, Garza-Little Elra, 
Benbrook, Belton, and Whitney Reservoir 
projects in the State of Texas, by the recon- 
veyance of certain lands or interests therein 
to the former owners thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 12000. A bill to amend paragraph 
1802 of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 12001. A bill to amend section 512 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to au- 
thorize the granting of outpatient treatment 
in emergencies to war veterans in receipt of 
pension or compensation; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 12002. A bill to authorize waiver 
of the requirements of subsections 1, 2, and 
4 of section 4, Public Law 566, 83d Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H. R. 12003. A bill to authorize the sale 
and transfer of acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 12004. A bill to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Grapevine, Garza-Little Elm, 
Benbrook, Belton, and Whitney Reservoir 
projects in the State of Texas, by the re- 
conveyance of certain lands or interests 
therein to the former owners thereof; to 
the Committeee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 12005. A bill to provide for the 
construction of sewer and water facilities 
for the Nixon Indian Colony, Nev.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 12006. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
as amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H. R. 12007. A bill to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to waive certain 
requirements for disability insurance bene- 
fits and the disability freeze in the case of 
individuals whose type of employment or 
self-employment has not been covered for a 
sufficient length of time to enable them to 
satisfy such requirements; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H. R. 12008. A bill to authorize an Increased 
program of research on forestry, and forest 
products, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 12009. A bill to amend Public Law 
85-162 to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 12010. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain works for flood control 
on the Mad River in the State of Connect- 
icut; to the Committee on Public Works. 


; MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 
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memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to extend and 
amend the Hill-Burton Act providing Fed- 
eral aid for hospital construction; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to change the distribution formula for 
Federal aid for fisheries and game so as 
not to discriminate against large populations 
and limited land areas; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 12011. A bill for the relief of Hubert 
Alonzo Fletcher and George Arlington Patrick 
Fletcher; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 12012. A bill for the relief of Valerie 
Joyce Douglas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FLOOD: 
H. R. 12013. A bill for the relief of Rosolina 
Ciuferri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McVEY: 
H. R. 12014. A bill for the relief of Ruza 
Gvozden; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SANTANGELO: 
H. R. 12015. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Grova; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YATES: 
H. R. 12016. A bill for the relief of Ivana 
Buek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12017. A bill for the relief of Milunika 
Stevanovic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


571. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Miss S. 
Elizabeth Bower and other residents of Proc- 
tor star route and Williamsport, Pa., urging 
enactment of H. R. 4835 to prohibit alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and over the air; and H. R. 1009 
to prohibit the sale, service, and consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages on commercial 
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and military planes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

572. By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Petition 
of Mrs. Nancy P. Barlow of Doswell, Va., and 
42 others, urging support of legislation to 
prohibit advertising of alcoholic beverages 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

573. By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: Pe- 
tition of Mrs. Susan Cagwin, Kenwood Sta- 
tion, Oneida, N. Y., who submitted petitions 
from the many signers in the 34th Con- 
gressional District of New York State, fa- 
voring passage of S. 582 and H. R. 4835, 
bills to prohibit the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages on the radio and TV; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

574. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Her- 
bert C. Holdridge, Washington, D. C., relative 
to demanding an investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Ourrency of the 
criminal swindle of the Federal Reserve Bank; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

575. Also, petition of W. L. McGarity and 
others, Elkhart, Ind., requesting passage of 
the bills H. R. 1008, H. R. 3974, H. R. 4523, 
and H. R. 4677, pertaining to the Railroad 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mission 66 Program in Jeopardy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a statement 
I have prepared regarding the Mission 
66 program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

The Mission 66 program, which envisions 
completion of needed national park im- 
provements by 1966, is in jeopardy. If funds 
for the program are not substantially in- 
creased above administration requests, the 
Mission 66 program, one of the most im- 
portant conservation issues facing Congress, 
may never be completed. 

It will take an additional $12 million to 
keep on schedule the Mission 66 program 
for campgrounds, buildings, and facilities, 
and an additional $9 million will be needed 
to keep road construction on schedule. 
Furthermore, funds needed for management 
and operations have been cut by about $1 
million. 

These cutbacks would curtail planned 
works in Montana estimated at $1.3 million. 
On the west side of Glacier Park alone 
$550,000 more could be spent at once on 
buildings, utilities, and new campgrounds. 
The Park Service has another $240,000 worth 
of projects that could be started by late 
fall if funds are provided. An additional 
$180,000 worth of road improvements in the 
Glacier area could also be undertaken. At 
the Custer National Monument in Mon- 
tana an additional $340,000 could be pro- 
gramed this year, for shops, warehouses, and 
housing. 

National Park Service Director Wirth ad- 
vised me today that the additional funds 
listed for Montana are for projects that 
could be undertaken as soon as the money 


is appropriated. On this basis I shall con- 
fer with key members of Congress to deter- 
mine what can be done to get badly needed 
improvements under way not only in Mon- 
tana but throughout the park system. 

By slashing the budget requests for the 
National Park Service the administration 
broke faith with Congress, which has given 
warm support to Mission 66. The very ex- 
istence of a recession should call for a 
program ahead of last year’s level. Addi- 
tionelly, there has been an 18 percent in- 
crease in park use in the last 2 years. More 
than 60 million Americans visited our parks 
last year and the number is growing. It 
will only grow if we can maintain these 
parks and equip them to handle our ex- 
panding population, 


The Family-Type Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Senator James Murray, of Montana, is to 
be highly complimented for his address 
to the Senate on April 2, 1958, to be found 
on page 6060 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

I know, firsthand, of many cases hap- 
pening in my home State of Missouri 
which are exactly as the Senator de- 
scribes them. Farmers who were born, 
reared, and trained on the land and who 
wish to make farming a career are being 
forced to seek employment in the cities. 
Many of these young men are driving for 
distances as great as 75 miles one way 
each day, working 4 or 5 days per week 
in a factory, and at the same time they 
are trying to operate a farm which they 
originally purchased as a home with the 


intention of operating the land as their 
sole business. These men are working 
in the cities not because they desire to do 
so, but in order to make enough money 
to avoid losing the equity in their land 
and country home. 

Mr. Benson would probably say that 
these young farmers are submarginal 
and inefficient. Probably 75 percent of 
all farmers were submarginal and in- 
efficient by the Benson standard when 
they began to farm. 

How is a young man going to make a 
start in agriculture if he must have suf- 
ficient capital to purchase 320 acres of 
land, $20,000 worth of implements, and 
a minimum of $30,000 worth of livestock 
before he can commence his farming op- 
eration? 

America has always been considered 
the land of opportunity—a place where a 
young man could begin at the bottom and 
grow up in any business. Is that oppor- 
tunity to be forever denied to the young 
men and women of this Nation who 
want to make agriculture their careers? 
Must conditions be allowed to develop 
which will make it forever impossible for 
a young couple to begin life on an Ameri- 
can farm unless they are born rich? Mr. 
Eisenhower and Benson have demon- 
strated over and over in the past 5 years 
that it is their firm determination to re- 
place family-type farming in this country 
with corporate landownership and labor- 
camp operation. 

The time is short. Wake up farmers. 
Wake up farmers’ sons and urge your 
Congressman and Senators to protect 
the remaining remnant of family-type 
agriculture in America today. 

Senator Murray addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Mr. President, for some time I have been 
interested in the formula by which Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and 
his staff are aiding family farmers through 
their much publicized rural-development 


program, 
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The other day Under Secretary True D. 
Morse sent us all, bearing his personal sig- 
nature, copies of the monthly magazine Ex- 
tension Service Review, which is issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is the 
March 1958 issue, and is devoted entirely to 
glowing articles about the rural develop- 
ment program. 

Mr. President, I combed this magazine al- 
most line by line to find an example of a 
farm family that had been saved by the pro- 
gram to get some clue about how it really 
works. My efforts were finally rewarded. On 
page 58, in an article entitled “Keeping 
Them on the Farm,” which is about Choctaw 
County, Okla., I finally found this clear ex- 
ample of the operations of the program. The 
article reports: 

“Farm people in the county were quick to 
take advantage of the opportunities provided 
through the rural-development program. 
Floyd Berry and wife are good examples. 
Berry operates a 280-acre farm and has a 
small grade A dairy and a commercial beef 
herd. To supplement farm income Mrs. 
Berry drew on her experience as a housewife 
to get a job cooking in a local cafe. She 
works from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m., daily. Her 
husband is working at a filling station from 
3 p. m. until midnight. 

“Berry handles the farm chores in the 
morning and his wife takes over afternoons.” 

This, then, is the formula for successful 
farming under Benson. Get your wife a 
full-time job in town. Get yourself a full- 
time job in town. 

If you are lucky, the husband’s in-town 
wages will pay the losses resulting from 
farming under Benson and you will still 
have your wife’s pay as a fry cook to buy 
some groceries and clothing. 

Mr. President, I think other Members of 
Congress and the farmers of America are en- 
titled to have this shining example widely 
publicized and know that this is the pattern 
of family farm life being promoted by the 
Benson regime. 

I want it to be entirely clear, however, 
that this shining example of the results of 
one of Mr. Benson’s programs simply re- 
inforces my own conviction that he should 
be fired before sundown—a conviction I 
have had for the past 1,896 days, which goes 
back to the day after his appointment. 


The Federation of the West Indies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eration of the West Indies, comprising 
the islands of Jamaica, Barbados, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Grenada, Dominica, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, Barbuda, 
St. Christopher, Nevis, and Anguilla and 
Montserrat, came into existence on Jan- 
uary 3, 1958, when Lord Hailes was in- 
vested as the first Governor General of 
the Federation. Members of the upper 
house have been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor General in consultation with the 
political leaders in the islands. On 
March 25, 1958, the members of the 
lower house were elected as representa- 
tives for each island in the Federation. 
The federal legislature will officially con- 
vene for the first time at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, on April 22, 1958, and will be 
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inaugurated by Princess Margaret, of 
Great Britain. 

April 22, 1958, will be an important 
day in the lives of the 3 million inhabit- 
ants of the islands of the West Indies 
which have an area of more than 8,000 
square miles. It will be a day of his- 
toric occasion for them to achieve self- 
determination by taking this forward 
step toward dominion status. The for- 
mation of this Federation offers the pos- 
sibility of sound economic development 
of the territories for the welfare of its 
people. The United States is always in- 
terested in the welfare of its neighbors 
and always benefits when our neighbors 
grow more prosperous. Difficult political 
and economic problems face the Fed- 
eration of the West Indies, but the 
knowledge of the advantages which can 
emerge from successful solutions pro- 
vides a powerful incentive. 

The newly organized Federation com- 
prises an area that is strategically lo- 
cated in the Western Hemisphere. 

Our country has enjoyed the various 
tropical fruits and vegetables that are 
produced in this area. Pioneer industries 
thrive and multiply because the people 
of the West Indies take readily to new 
ideas and are skillful, especially in the 
commercial trades. Tourism has always 
played an important role in the devel- 
opment of the islands. 


Should Co 
will operate in the 


‘Taxes be increased 
The national debt be increased? 
Undecided 


11, Should labor union welfare fun 


y 
12, Should private enterprise be permitted to join with the Federal Government and local 
agencies in building hydroelectric power projects in the Pacific Northwest 


13. Do you believe that permission should 


tramway in Rainier National Park. 


Knifing the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, despite 
unanimous opposition from the House 
Armed Services Committee and a good 
many others of us in the Congress, the 


1. To opa wit the international situation, the President’s budget asks Congress for $73,900,- 
000,000. ess appropriate that sum even if it means that the Government 


2. If it appears that the Government will operate in the red during the next fiscal year should 
Percent 
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The United States is keenly interested 
in the people of the West Indies and 
wishes for them continuing success in 
their new status. 


Results of Questionnaire in Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I mailed questionnaires to several 
thousands of voters in my Congressional 
District asking their views on a number 
of issues pending before Congress, The 
response was most gratifying. More 
than 6,000 persons have already com- 
pleted the questionnaires and have re- 
turned them. In a majority of instances 
these people expressed opinions on ad- 
ditional matters either on the question- 
naire itself or on an attached sheet, 
Their views will certainly be most helpful 
to me. I am inserting a tabulation of 
the views herewith for the information 
of other Members of Congress, They are 
as follows: 


„EFF ES 5 
Eats hea ee oh Cine ad i abet 43 7 
ign aid program? If yes, at present 
274 20}. .es0 
r BON RE aa 38 6 
46 6 
30 4 
... A MA 36 6 
71 7 
products by imposing tariffs on those imports?_..............--.--------.-------- 18 5 
— be regulated b. law? E AT LAET ee 4 
6 
be granted for the construction of a ski lift or aerial — 


Army has proceeded to order a reorgani- 
zation of the Reserve forces which would 
eliminate 6 National Guard divisions, 4 
Reserve units, and some 1,100 company- 
size supporting units. 

I find it hard to justify any consid- 
eration of a plan to slash the very back- 
bone of our defense. To curtail the 
strength of these forces at a time when 
we must maintain the strength of our 
Nation is completely out of harmony with 
our objectives. 

Like many others here, I have long 
contended that the National Guard must 
not be crippled and I speedily protested 
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the Army’s reorganization order in a let- 
ter to Secretary Brucker. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include my letter to the Secretary of the 
Army, as well as a very fine editorial on 
this subject which appeared in the An- 
niston (Ala.) Star on April 9, 1958: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Hon, WILBER M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have read with 
very deep concern of the announced reor- 
ganization of the Reserve forces which would 
eliminate some 6 National Guard divisions 
and some 4 Reserve divisions. 

This action, in the face of the resolution 
adopted by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the opposition of the governors’ 
conference, does not seem to be in the best 
interest of the Nation. 

For many years it has been the policy of 
the Defense Department to maintain a nu- 
cleus in the regular service and to depend 
on the National Guard and the Reserve forces 
as the backbone of our defense. To curtail 
the strength of these forces at a time when 
we must maintain the strength of the Na- 
tion does not appear to be in harmony with 
our objectives. 

It is true that new weapons may require 
modernization of units to conform to present 
conditions; however, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that the evaluation of a 
successful battle is that of obtaining the 
objective and holding it. Up until this time 
it has been, and I believe in the future it 
will always be, necessary to take and hold 
our objectives and we must rely on the sol- 
dier. Therefore, we must maintain the 
Ready Reserve and National Guard units. 

I strongly oppose any proposed reduction 
in these forces and sincerely trust that the 
Department of the Army will reconsider its 
position in the matter. 

Very sincerely, 
KENNETH A, ROBERTS. 


ENIFING NATIONAL GUARD 


Alabamians have every reason to be 
alarmed over proposals now being considered 
in Washington which would cut the strength 
of the Army National Guard from 400,000 of- 
ficers and men to 360,000 during fiscal 1959, 
and eliminate 6 of the 27 Guard divisions and 
approximately 25 percent of company-sized 
units in the next 30 months. 

These Pentagon-backed changes have been 
termed “the most serious threat to the 
Guard's existence in many a year.” 

An ill-advised money matter, the man- 
power cut would be madness in this time of 
global unrest and actual fighting in north 
Africa, Indonesia, Cuba, and elsewhere. 

The Guard has proved itself in previous 
Wars, and it is no secret that even if full 
Guard strength were impressed into Federal 
service, our military manpower still would 
come nowhere near matching Russia’s, nu- 
mierically speaking. 

A cut in Guard strength also would ignore 
that organization's role as a State police 
force, available for service in natural dis- 
asters and other emergencies. 

The stakes in the present fight are par- 
ticularly high insofar as Alabama is con- 
cerned. For in only 4 other States—New 
York, California, Massachusetts, and Texas— 
did Guard strength top Alabama’s 14,518 of- 
ficers and men, as of last January 31. 

It sincerely is hoped that the Congress 
will show the good sense to vote the funds 
necessary for a 400,000-member Guard. 

The reorganization plan is something else 
again. It would not save money, but it is 
supposed to modernize the Guard and make 
it a more effective force, 
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Guard divisions would be converted to the 
modern “pentomic™ structure recently 
adopted by the Regular Army. Manpower 
would be distributed according to the mo- 
bilization priorities of various units, and 
excess units—6 divisions and 1,100 com- 
pany-sized groups—would be eliminated. 

Congress has indicated it is willing to go 
along with the reorganization plan, but it 
still must be cleared with the governors of 
the affected States. The law provides that 
“no unit of the National Guard * * * shall 
be withdrawn from any community or area 
* * + until the governor * * * shall have 
been consulted and shall have con- 
sented. * * * 

Theoretically, then, a governor could 
block—or at least soften—the reorganization 
blow, and indeed it could be borrowing 
trouble to surmise that in any reshuffling, 
the powers-that-be might consider doing 
away with the famed 31st Division, made 
up of units from Alabama and Mississippi. 

If past record, esprit de corps and present 
battle readiness means anything, this outfit 
surely will weather any conversion deemed 
necessary in this atomic age. 

But, again, the Pentagon has an ultimate 
weapon in reserve. If negotiations reach an 
impasse, it can cut off Federal financial 
support for units it considers unnecessary. 

In a word, changes are being proposed that 
could weaken, not strengthen, the Guard for 
its role in national defense. It stands to 
reason that more strength would not be 
gained by cutting 40,000 officers and men 
from Guard rolls. 

The Army National Guard must needs be 
kept intact for the vitally important dual 
role it plays—as part of the Federal Army 
and as an emergency force within each 
State. 


Relations With Latin American Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
written for the Miami Herald by our 
colleague, the junior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SmaTHERS] and another by Mr. 
Hendrik J. Berns. 

These two articles written at the be- 
ginning of this Pan American week both 
emphasize vividly the importance to us 
of our ties with the Republics of Latin 
America. The junior Senator from 
Florida has been foremost in pointing 
the way to a firmer and more durable 
Latin American policy for the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ORD, as follows: 

TIGHTEN THE TIES 
(By Grorce Smarners, United States 
Senator from Florida) 

All of us, at one time or another, make a 
serious mistake in dealing with close friends, 
We take them for granted. We assume that 
& friendship can flourish unimpeded with- 
out care and attention to the wishes and 
needs of our friends. 

But this is dangerous and sooner or later 
we find our friends gone. 
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What is true of individuals is to a great 
extent true of nations. What is said of the 
erring friend can be said at times, unfortu- 
nately, of the United States. 

For we as a nation, caught up in the 
myriad complex problems of life today, 
sometimes overlook the enormous contribu- 
tions made to the United States by our 
Latin American neighbors. 

We sometimes forget their unwavering, 
traditional friendship for us. We sometimes 
overlook the common ties of democracy and 
an unquenched love of liberty that binds 
us to the 20 Latin American Republics. 
We sometimes fail to note the tremendous 
importance of their trade with the United 
States and of the enormous political im- 
portance of Latin America as a bulwark 
against communism, 

In a word, we sometimes forget to prac- 
tice our friendship. 

Mounting problems are arising in Latin 
America. Sensible trade programs are needed 
for development of the continent’s vast re- 
sources. 

Communist attempts to gain through trade 
programs what they could never gain 
through political activities must be countered 
effectively. 

Health, education, and sanitation of the 
underdeveloped nations must be aided and 
encouraged. 

We have an unmatched opportunity this 
year—now—to demonstrate in specific terms 
how firm our friendship is toward our Latin 
American neighbors. We have an opportu- 
nity to discover this again, and to further 
the valuable and mutually advantageous 
friendship that now exists. 


LATIN AMERICA WIA Is Ir? 
(By Hendrik J. Berns) 

What is Latin America? 

Is it just a nebulous, turbulent region? 

Or is it a promise to be fulfilled in the 
future? 

Is it Just a headache caused by foreign 
aid? 


Or is it a sound investment? 

Is it just a continent of political upheavals? 

Or is it a continent groping for proper 
answers? 

Looking at Latin America, these are some 
of the questions you must answer. 

Let us try to help you: 

Latin America means 20 sovereign repub- 
lics, covering more than 7 million square 
miles. And in human lives it means more 
than 150 million people. 

In the depth of its soil are all of the 
world’s minerals. 

On the surface of its soil grows every type 
of food. 

Among its people are the incredibly rich 
and the incredibly poor. 

And there are, also, the very educated and 
the illiterate. 

Among its cities are the supermodern and 
the superantiquated. 

There is the genial swing of glass-bursting 
Niemeyer architecture and there is the win- 
dowless, termite-infested shack, 

There is the sprawling, shining beauty of 
Copacabana and the plank-built hut, deep in 
the jungle hills. 

There is the wealth that sails to Europe 
and the Riviera twice a year. 

And there is the poverty of the squatter 
who lives on garbage. 

There is the spending for the splendor of 
uniforms and the election, again and again, 
of feudal cliques. 

But there is also the barefoot miner who 
never learned to write—much less to vote 
and the congressman who pompously repre- 
sents him in parliament, 

There is the glory with which only God's 
hand can crown a land's hilltops, valleys, 
forests, and shores. 

And there is also the snakepit where thou- 
sands of mentally ill rot to their death. 
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You want to know what Latin America 
really is? 

It is the child of today growing into the 
adult of tomorrow . 

It is that part of the world which, by its 
very nature, holds all the promises that a 
greater tomorrow can fulfill. 

It is the land of the future waiting for the 
vision of today. 


Statement in Support of National De- 
fense Education Bill, H. R. 10381 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
present status of public education in the 
United States is of great concern and 
alarm to me as I am sure it is to all 
the Members. As you are aware, the 
Subcommittee on Special Education of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor has held lengthy and exhaustive 
hearings on various Federal aids to bol- 
ster our educational system. 

It was my privilege to speak out in 
the cause of public education before the 
subcommittee. Under leave heretofore 
granted, I include my statement in sup- 
port of H. R. 10381, the national defense 
education bill: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
or ALABAMA, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, House COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, IN SUPPORT OF 
H. R. 10381 


Mr. Hupp.eston. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I am very grateful to 
you for your courtesy in permitting me to 
make a statement at this vital hearing. In 
my opinion, the appalling state of education 
in the United States today is a matter of 
paramount importance. At a time when an 
enlightened educational system should pro- 
vide the vision to lead our Nation onward, 
it becomes the Nation's duty to revitalize our 
program of public education and lift it from 
its present low level. 

The public neglect and ultimate decline 
of education presents a very distressing pic- 
ture. Our schoolhouses are bulging with 
millions more schoolchildren each year and 
our school officials must search harder and 
longer to find good teachers. Rather than 
an alibi, however, this must serve as a chal- 
lenge to our educators. The role of educa- 
tion is more diversified, more complex, more 
exacting than ever. As a result, the Ameri- 
can educational system has almost Gargan- 
tuan responsibilities to the youth of our 
Nation and time, If America is to maintain 
its position of world leadership, our gradu- 
ates of tomorrow must be a most imagina- 
tive citizenry, ably prepared to assume its 
responsibilities. 

In addition to being a distinct privilege 
of far-reaching significance to each individ- 
ual, education is a long-term investment in 
our future security and independence. To 
this extent, education is a matter of national 
concern although primary responsibility for 
our educational system must rest with the 
individual States and school districts. In 
preparing for the age of space, adequate 
education is of the utmost consequence. As 
Benjamin Franklin so aptly stated, “The 
good education of youth has been esteemed 
by wise men of all ages, as the surest foun- 
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dation of the happiness both of private 
families and of commonwealths.” 

The Federal Government most certainly 
has a responsibility, therefore, to make sure 
that American schoolchildren receive a suit- 
able education to assure our Nation’s intel- 
lectual preeminence. This is the purpose of 
H. R. 10381, which is sponsored by my good 
friend and colleague from Alabama, Mr. CARL 
ErLrorT, who is also chairman of this hard- 
working subcommittee. Particularly am I 
impressed with the provisions ot title III 
of his bill, entitled “National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program.” This program would 
allow loans of as much as $1,000 a year to 
prospective teachers in order for them to 
attend college. These loans would be can- 
celed, however, at the rate of 20 percent per 
year for each year’s service as a full-time 
teacher in an accredited school. 

Unfortunately, we are not training nearly 
enough teachers to meet the needs of our 
school population, but numbers alone fail 
to give the complete story. In addition to 
teachers in quantity, we need teachers who 
are well trained and amply qualified. Our 
society demands, rather than supermarket- 
type schooling, what might be called qual- 
ity education or education in depth. No 
student should ever be skipped over in our 
educational processes, but every outstanding 
student should certainly be educated to the 
fullest capacity. If we are to receive maxi- 
mum benefit from our system of education, 
there is no place for mediocrity in teaching. 

For generations, teaching has been one of 
the noblest and most honorable professions. 
In terms of service to humanity, it is be- 
yond doubt one of the most rewarding. 
Yet a critical shortage of teachers now con- 
fronts our country. In almost every section 
of the Nation the supply of competent 
teachers falls far short of the increasing 
demand. More importantly, there is every 
indication that this shortage will grow 
much, much worse. This, in itself, is prob- 
ably the most pressing problem facing edu- 
cation in this Nation today. 

Good teachers have become scarce for a 
number of varied reasons. To some extent, 
the present teacher deficit reflects the low 
birth rate of the 1930's. True, the impact of 
World War II and the Korean conflict have 
had an adverse effect on our educational 
systems. Perhaps the heaviest teacher loss, 
however, is due to the growing demand for 
college-trained specialists in business, indus- 
try, and Government. The exodus from the 
teaching profession in the last two decades 
has been unparalleled in our history. 

Why teachers choose to leave the class- 
room for shops and offices is indicative of 
the present decline of our educational sys- 
tem. In a sense, the system has fallen vic- 
tim to a vacuum of trained manpower which 
it has failed to fill. Numerous teachers leav- 
ing the classrooms have plunged us into an 
educational depression. What is worse, at 
least 20 to 35 percent of our potential teach- 
ers who have received a well-rounded and 
general education are lost to other occupa- 
tions before ever reaching the classroom. 
Interest in teaching is sadly waning. If we 
are to reverse this trend and revive the de- 
sire to teach, the economic and social posi- 
tion of our teachers in the community needs 
immediate bolstering. 

The immediacy of this problem is borne 
out by the rapidly increasing school popula- 
tion. In the fall of 1957, the United States 
Bureau of the Census estimated that some 
32.9 million pupils were enrolled in full- 
time elementary and secondary public 
schools. This comprises almost one-fifth of 
our entire national population. By 1960, 
Officials figure the school population will 
total 37 million and by 1965 it is estimated 
that there will be 41 million pupils—repre- 
senting an increase of almost 25 percent 
within 7 years. 
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Speedy adjustments in our educational 
system must be made to handle these 
bumper classes in our elementary and high 
schools. These are the formative years and 
an efficient education is all important. The 
current shortage of elementary and second- 
ary teachers has been placed at 120,000. 
This mere figure is misleading, however, 
since teachers skilled in the instruction of 
science, engineering, mathematics, modern 
foreign languages, and other disciplines— 
the courses so necessary in our preparation 
for tomorrow—are extremely limited in 
number. It is quite imperative, therefore, 
that the Nation’s overall teaching staff be 
augmented to accommodate increased stu- 
dent loads, to replace substandard instruc- 
tors, and also to provide training especially 
in science and technology which is not now 
generally available. 

In studying the need for teachers in our 
public school systems, emphasis must be 
placed on the quality of the educational 
program. There must be assurances that 
each schoolchild will have adequate oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education to the limit 
of his capabilities. Obviously our educa- 
tional system cannot operate with maximum 
efficiency by attempting to utilize unpre- 
pared teachers. More than 91,000 full-time 
teachers, or 7½ percent of all United States 
elementary and secondary teachers, hold 
substandard certificates. 

After the less competent are weeded out, 
our educational system can be further im- 
proved by the addition of new teachers to 
offer special instruction and services. Spe- 
cialized teachers might give remedial help 
to the handicapped, encourage talented stu- 
dents in neglected fields, and generally fire 
pupils’ imaginations. This Nation is one 
of specialists, and there is certainly need 
for specialized training in our public 
schools. 

In addition, our schools must have more 
teachers to replace those leaving the teach- 
ing field, to relieve overcrowding conditions 
and to serve added enrollments. In each of 
these categories, the teacher demand is ever 
growing. 

The national defense student loan pro- 
gram, such as proposed in the bill now under 
consideration, would do much to rectify 
this unfortunate teacher supply situation. 
By affording worthy and deserving students 
the monetary means to attend college, it 
would help them to help themselves. A loan 
program of this type is, in my considered 
opinion, highly justified at this time. 

As I have mentioned, public education is 
a basic responsibility of the various States 
and school districts. Local control of educa- 
tion must be maintained, but the Federal 
Government has a defiinite obligation to in- 
sure the quality of public education. -In 
these crucial times, Federal grants for edu- 
cational purposes are vitally needed to stim- 
ulate interest and awaken the desire to learn, 

A Federal loan program as proposed in the 
Elliott bill would, in effect, serve as a type 
of local recruitment program for teachers. 
Communities and school districts might well 
plan ahead for their teaching needs by en- 
couraging potential teachers to attend col- 
lege on Federal loans. In providing that 
the total loan might be canceled if the recip- 
ient returned to teach in the public school 
system, for 4 or 5 years, this legislation pro- 
vides assurances that a large number of 
college graduates trained in the teaching 
profession would, in fact, return to teach 
school in their hometowns and sections. 

There would be many other benefits to a 
Federal loan program to prospective teach- 
ers. It would make possible a college edu- 
cation for the student who was academically 
qualified but financially unable to go on 
his own. Once in college on a Federal loan, 
a student would be encouraged to earn high 
marks in order to keep his loan. After 
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graduating and entering the teaching pro- 
fession, the loan recipient could well look 
on the subsequent cancellation of his loan 
as a portion of his “salary” from teaching. 
Indeed, if he were to enter any other profes- 
sion, he would have to pay back $1,000 or so 
per year, taking away from his net salary. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the national 
defense student loan program has numerous 
long-term educational advantages. It pro- 
vides the necessary machinery to produce 
the additional qualified teachers we so des- 
perately need. It would set in motion a 
process which could result in a steady up- 
grading of our educational leyel. 

Unless something is done, and that speed- 
ily, in the interests of public education, all 
of us will suffer. Certainly a student loan 
program allowing Federal grants is merito- 
rious in its scope and fully warranted by the 
present status of public education. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge its adop- 
tion. 

Thank you. 


Speech by Gordon H. Scherer, 67th Con- 
tinental Congress, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Constitution 
Hall, April 14, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by GORDON H. SCHERER, 67th Continental 
“Congress, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Constitution Hall, April 14, 
1958: 


Practically everything that the Daughters 
of the American Revolution said and did at 
its Continental Congress a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, I am certain was applauded by the 
great majority of our countrymen, What 
you do and say here this week, however, 
will bring wide and varied reactions. They 
will range from approbation by the great 
veteran organizations of this country and 
your sister patriotic societies to ridicule, 
contempt, and hatred by the Communist 
conspirators within our American com- 
munity. The ill will of the latter, our 
sworn enemies and would-be destroyers, we 
expect. They are the challenge we must 
face in our time. They are the Concord, 
the Bunker Hill, and the Valley Forge of to- 
day, tomorrow, and God only knows when 
after that. 

Then there is that fast-growing, cynical 
-segment of the populace which scorns and 
-scoffs at any mention of patriotism. To 

them patriotism represents immaturity, nar- 
rowness, and old-fashioned sentimentalism. 
To them reyerence for the flag is a childish 
emotional display for those who relish silly 
rituals and ceremonies. To them Ameri- 
canism is not even secondary to one world- 
ism. To them the American heritage and 
basic constitutional rights should be 
chipped away and even surrendered when 
political expediency—treaty by executive 
agreement—demands. 

Then last there is that group of self-styled 
loyal citizens to whom the word “American- 
ism” is distasteful although they do not 
admit it. They are the extreme leftwing, 
who for one reason or another have lost faith 
in the American system. They believe in a 
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qualified loyalty to this Government which 
leaves room for socialism and communism. 
They are the people who through the years, 
wittingly and unwittingly, have given their 
names, money, and prestige to innumerable 
Communist-front organizations and causes. 
Among them are those who are the foolish 
and naive puppets of the Communist agents 
within, They are the people to whom Georgi 
Dimitrov, one of the top world Communists, 
refers when he says: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be 
greater aversion to Communist Parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground: Let our friends do the work.” 

Dimitrov continues: 

“We must always remember that one sym- 
pathizer is generally worth more than a 
dozen militant Communists. A univeristy 
professor, who without being a party mem- 
ber lends himself to the interests of the So- 
viet Union, is worth more than a hundred 
men with party cards. A writer of reputa- 
tion, or a retired general, is worth more than 
500 poor devils who don't know any better 
than to get themselves beaten up by the 
police.” 

Dimitrov concludes: 

“Every man has his value, his merit. The 
writer who, without being a party member, 
defends the Soviet Union, the union leader 
who is outside our ranks but defends Soviet 
international policy, is worth more than a 
thousand party members.” 

So spoke this member of the Communist 
hierarchy just a few years ago. 

These are the people who will vehemently 
oppose and attempt to discredit and dis- 
tort what the 67th Continental Congress 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion will do and say in the Nation’s Capital 
this week. 

It is the same group which has been at- 
tempting over the years to strangle or de- 
stroy the FBI, the investigating committees 
of Congress, and those who have stood in the 
forefront of this fight, stalwarts like Pat Mc- 
Carran, Joe McCarthy, Martin Dies, J, Ed- 
gar Hoover, Bill Jenner, Francis Walter, and 
Dick Arens. I know these men; thank God, 
they are on the same side as the DAR and 
the Legion in this battle. 

The tragedy of this hour is that, in spite 
of all that has been revealed, so few Amer- 
icans—in fact, only a handful—understand 
the Communist mind and the strategy used 
by the Soviets to reach their goal of world 
domination. 

Such lack of knowledge is understandable 
when even the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a series of disheartening decisions, 
has demonstrated that it too has failed to 
grasp the modus operand! of at least one 
phase of the total offensive new being waged 
against the Free World by the Kremlin. 

As long as the Supreme Court has violated 
all precedent by going beyond the record 
and consulting the dubious writings of for- 
eign Socialists as authority for its decisions, 
may I suggest that the High Court take a 
look at a book written by E. H. Cookridge, 
an authority on the Communist conspira- 
torial apparatus. 

The Court might learn that the Commu- 
nist Party is not a political party as we know 
political parties in the United States—that 
we are not dealing with an economic or 
political philosophy, as the Court’s recent 
decisions suggest. It might at long last find 
out, as Cookridge says, that “we are dealing 
with the sordid story of theft of atomic and 
NATO secrets, of arson, sabotage, poisoning, 
assassination, infiltration, and subversion, 
plotted in Moscow and carried out all over 
the world.” 

It was the investigating committees of the 
Congress which finally brought to light the 
penetration of this fifth column in the 
United States. They recommended law after 
law to deal with this threat from within. 
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With one fell swoop last year, the Supreme 
Court seriously weakened, if not destroyed, 
most of the weapons that have been avail- 
able to deal effectively with this conspiracy. 

Our committee was commencing hearings 
in San Francisco on the day the Supreme 
Court handed down the Watkins decision, 
dealing with Congressional investigations of 
Communists, and the Yates case freeing the 
convicted California Communists. On that 
day—Red Monday—a former chairman of 
the Communist Party in California rejoic- 
ingly exclaimed: 

“It was the greatest victory the Commu- 
nist Party has ever received.” She contin- 
ued: “It will mark a rejuvenation of the 
party in America. We have lost some of our 
members in the last few years, but now we 
are on our way.” 

The committee saw and felt that rejuve- 
nation at the San Francisco hearings. Dur- 
ing the last few years, the Communist hang- 
ers-on at such hearings had diminished. 
Enthusiasm had been dampened. The wit- 
nesses exhibited less confidence in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Communist cause. 

All this was changed in San Francisco. 
The Communists filled the large hearing 
room and overflowed into the corridors. 
Their snide and vituperative remarks to 
committee members as they passed through 
the halls were again in evidence. The wit- 
nesses and the lawyers were jubilant as well 
as arrogant, The delaying tactics, the 
evasiveness, and the long Communist propa- 
ganda speeches returned, 

Yes; it was a great day for the Kremlin 
but an ominous one for the people of the 
United States. So few, including the Su- 
preme Court, understand that there is more 
to save than the geography of the United 
States. 

Since these frightful decisions of the Court 
last year, what has been the Communist 
strategy in the United States? 

On September 20 last in Carnegie Music 
Hall, the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, heartened by the “Red Monday” de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, started a na- 
tionwide campaign to abolish the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the investigat- 
ing committees. Meetings in cities all over 
the United States were set up. Congressmen 
were to be contacted in their home districts 
and urged to vote against the forthcoming 
appropriation for the operation of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Our committee placed in the hands of 
every Member of Congress a publication en- 
titled “Operation Abolition,” which revealed 
the long Communist and Communist-front 
records of practically every leader in the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. While 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee's 
Operation Abolition failed in its effort to 
destroy the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by cutting off its appropriation, I 
am sorry to report that the campaign for 
abolition goes on unabated among the left- 
wing crowd. 

Since your 1957 DAR Continental Con- 
gress, the Communists have started a clever 
and subtle propaganda offensive, contending 
that the Communist Party is shattered and 
dying in the United States, that Americans 
need have no further concern, and, there- 
fore, investigating committees are institu- 
tions of the past which are beating dead 
horses for personal political aggrandizement. 

They are holding out the olive branch. A 
worldwide peace offensive is now in progress. 
All we have to do is sit down at summit 
conferences and enter into a few executive 
agreements with the gangsters of the Krem- 
lin, the slaughterers of the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters, and we will be on our way to- 
ward peace. But the kind of peace, I assure 
you, that we would buy at a price, even at 
the sacrifice of truth, honor, and righteous- 
ness. 

I need not remind you that the United 
States has already had 19 top-level confer- 
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ences with the schemers of the Kremlin. 


Forty ents resulted; only three— 
which the Soviets felt were to their advan- 
tage—have been kept. In all, the butchers 
of the Kremlin, in the short span of their 
40-year history, have entered into nearly 
1,000 treaties, nonaggression pacts, and 
agreements with other countries. In every 
single instance when it served the interest 
of the Soviet Union to do so, these pacts 
were flagrantly violated in its drive toward 
world domination. 

Another compelling objection to continued 
dealings with the masters of the Kremlin is 
the effect such meetings have on the people 
inside the Soviet orbit, the great majority of 
whom are anti-Communist. Eugene Lyons, 
in his book entitled “Our Secret Allies,” dra- 
matically points out that, if we are ever to 
win this conflict, we will need these secret 
allies—the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

We have just given $225 million to neutral- 
ist India, yet Nehru, among other things, 
tells the world that Russia’s occupation of 
Hungary is no different from our position in 
Japan. 

A short time ago we sent $63 million in 
farm surpluses to Communist Yugoslavia 
after we cut off military aid to Tito at his 
request because such contributions were em- 
barrassing both to him and to his bed part- 
ner, Khrushchev. 

Of the $193 million doled out to Commu- 
nist Poland in less than a year, $98 million 
was given as late as February. It did not go 
to the Polish people in their fight for free- 
dom, but to Gomulka. As Senator STYLES 
Brinces said: 

“We merely made it possible for Gomulka 
to quiet the natural unrest in opposition to 
his Communist regime. Far from helping 
free people along the road to self-determina- 
tion, we are actually forging stronger chains 
for their bondage.” 

What has become of the honor of this Na- 
tion when we attempt to bribe our sworn 
enemies and betray those whom they hold 
in bondage? Is this the price we must pay 
for so-called peace? 

The recognition of Red China and its ad- 
mission to the United Nations—for which, I 
am sorry to say, there is a growing senti- 
ment—would mean the death knell of anti- 
Communist resistance on the part of some 500 
million Chinese, who, historically and tradi- 
tionally, have been friendly to this country. 
The DAR is to be congratulated on the reso- 
lution it adopted last year, recommending 
that the United States withdraw from the 
United Nations if Red China is admitted. 
This great organization was quick to see 
through the Communist line—parroted by 
dupes and soft heads—that recognition of 
the Red clique in Peiping was the same as 
recognition of the millions whom they have 
enslaved, 

Before Americans are seduced by the cur- 
rent Communist peace offensive, they should 
reflect upon a statement by Dimitri Z. 
Manuilsky, made in 1931 when he was in- 
structor in the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow. He said: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable * * +, 

“To win we shall need the element of 
surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep, so we shall begin by launch- 
ing the most spectacular peace movement 
on record. There will be electrifying over- 
tures and unheard-of concessions.” 

Ladies, does this have a famiilar ring 
today? 

Manuilsky continued: 

“The capitalist countries, stupid and de- 
cadent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends. As soon as their 
guard is down, we shall smash them with 
our clenched fist.” 

And now listen to J. Edgar Hoover, the 
greatest authority on internal subversion, 
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in his latest Independence Day warning to 
the American people, He said: 

“Public apathy is the sure way to national 
suicide—to death of individual freedom. It 
allowed the Communists to penetrate and 
make satellites of once-free countries, and it 
is presently enabling them to honeycomb 
and weaken the structures of the remaining 
countries, and there is today a terrifying 
apathy on the part of Americans toward the 
deadliest danger which this country has 
ever faced. Some of that apathy is delib- 
erately induced.” 

Hoover continued: 

“The Communist Party in the United 
States is not out of business; it is not dead; 
it is not even dormant. It is, however, well 
on its way to achieving its current objective, 
which is to make you believe that it is shat- 
tered, ineffective, and dying. When it has 
fully achieved this first objective, it will 
then proceed infiexibly toward its final 
goal * * s, 

“Those who try to minimize its danger are 
either uninformed or they have a deadly ax 
to grind.” 

Do I hear someone say that no one pays 
attention to the Communist-front Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee in its cur- 
rent campaign to subvert our security agen- 
cies? Listen to how a newspaper in the 
Nation’s Capital has been brainwashed (and 
I am being charitable when I say “brain- 
washed”). The Washington Post, in an edi- 
torial designed to influence Congress against 
voting for the appropriation to the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities this year, 
said: 

“For 20 years the committee has been dis- 
closing and reporting on the pattern of Com- 
munist infiltration of American life; this 
part of its function has long since been com- 
pleted, and the pattern of the past no longer 
has much application to the present.” 

The editorial then continued with a plea 
to strangle the committee, 

If time permitted, I could give you ex- 
ample after example of subversive activities 
being brought to the cold light of common 
day by the committee—activities revealing a 
diabolical pattern of the present, which even 
the Supreme Court ought to be able to com- 
prehend. Let's take a look at just two cases 
which are as current as today’s newspaper. 

We have been worried about sputniks in 
outer space. The committee uncovered a 
sputnik right in the Congress of the United 
States—not 5 years ago, not 2 years ago, not 
1 year ago, but just a few months ago. 

The Communist record of one Wilfred Lu- 
mer was recently brought to light. Now who 
is Wilfred Lumer? He is the man who was 
doing research for Members of the House and 
for at least two committees of this Congress. 
The results of his handiwork found their 
way into reports on legislation that is being 
considered by this present Congress. 

Let me quote just two questions and 
answers from his testimony which will 
clearly illustrate my point. 

Mr. Arens (counsel for the committee) : 
Have you reported your activities on the 
Hill, on Capitol Hill, over the course of the 
last several years to a person known by you 
to be a Communist?” 

Mr. Lumer: “I must decline to answer that 
question on the grounds of the first and 
fifth amendments.” 

Mr. Arens: “We have information, and I 
want to be absolutely frank with you, Mr. 
Lumer—we have information that in the 
recent past you have been in contact with, 
and under discipline of, Sam Abbott, a 
ranking Communist in the District of Co- 
lumbia. We want to give you an oppor- 
tunity now while under oath to deny it.” 

Mr. Lumer: “I must decline to answer that 
on the grounds of the first and fifth amend- 
ments.” 

Just a month ago today in hearings in 
Boston, Mass., the Committee on Un- 
American Activities heard the testimony of 
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@ man who was then—at that moment—an 
undercover agent of the FBI in the Com- 
munist Party. He had served in that capac- 
ity for over 8 years in several key posts in 
the conspiracy. “The Communist Party 
today in the United States,” he said, “is a 
greater menace than ever before. It is 
deeper underground, is more disciplined, 
more determined and more effective than 
it has ever been.” 

Let’s take a look at still another current 
operation of the conspiracy. Some 10 mil- 
lion pieces of subtle, effective Communist 
propaganda from Iron Curtain countries 
are coming into this country annually 
through the United States mail. Let me 
describe one of a series of committee hear- 
ings dealing with Communist political 
propaganda. 

Our committee met in Buffalo a few 
months ago. On the courtroom floor were 
dozens of large sacks of mail. They were 
opened at random and their contents 
dumped on the tables. 

Elghty percent of the mail in those sacks 
was pro-Russian propaganda in one form 
or another, addressed to people in the Buffalo 
community, Part of this propaganda, 
printed in 11 different languages, is directed 
to various nationality groups, often to indi- 
viduals who have migrated to the United 
States or who have families still living under 
the Kremlin's heel. 

The propaganda is cleverly and subtly 
presented in magazines, newspapers, and 
pamphlets which from a casual perusal do 
not reveal the poison therein contained. 
Expensive magazines, comparable in size 
and format to our Life and Look publica- 
tions, are sent free or sell for only a small 
fraction of the cost of printing. They are 
obviously subsidized by the Communist 
propaganda agencies since they carry no 
advertising whatsoever. 

Those who want you to believe that the 
Communist Party is shattered, ineffective, 
and dying, and that the investigating com- 
mittees are beating a dead horse for head- 
lines point to the recent folding-up of the 
Daily Worker to sustain their charges. The 
Daily Worker’s demise was not a natural 
death. It was a well-planned suicide. So 
let’s not be too jubilant over the Daily 
Worker’s sham burial rites. The conspiracy 
has only switched its strategy by flooding 
this country with a more subtle propaganda. 

When the Communists want to influence 
the attitude of certain nationality groups 
in this country on current political and 
other issues, there appears a rash of con- 
centrated mailings to these groups. 

People who receive these mailings often 
become greatly disturbed when they find 
that the Communists know their addresses in 
the United States. Some were so upset that 
they changed their residences and their 
names. Some became panic-stricken when 
within a few weeks mailings arrived at their 
new addresses with their changed names. 

Our committee determined how these ad- 
dresses were obtained by the overseas Com- 
munist propagandists. The findings illus- 
trate how effective one Communist can be. 
The argument made by the leftwing that 
there is nothing to fear because there are 
so few Communists in the United States is 
again negated. 

Let's take a look at one method used. A 
member of the Communist Party joins, say, 
a Polish singing society. His Communist 
connections, of course, are unknown to the 
members of the group. He surreptitiously 
obtains the mailing list of the organization. 
One of his obligations to the Communist 
conspiracy is fulfilled when he sneaks that 
list behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let me give you a few excerpts from the 
record of the hearings. A woman writes to 
a postal official as follows: 

“Lately I have been receiving propaganda 
from abroad, I do not know who sent my 
name in or how they found my address.” 
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A former resident of Berlin has this to 
say: 

21 would like to advise you that I do not 
want any mail sent to me sealed from Berlin. 
This is black, dirty Communist Party litera- 
ture to return us new Americans to our 
native countries. I am loyal to my new 
home, the United States of America.” 

A group of displaced persons wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“We, the displaced persons, been getting 
by mail, Communist propaganda here in five 
different languages. We are very sorry 
we cannot give our names and addresses in 
this letter; we are in fear of danger same as 
five Russian seamen been kidnaped from 
here. * * * All we ask kindly to stop the 
propaganda mail coming over so we can live 
peacefully.” 

A professor at one of our universities, as 
late as January 1 of this year, wrote to the 
committee in part as follows: 

“I am enclosing a bit of East German 
literary work. * * * I am concerned about 
the influence of this propaganda upon the 
average person in this country. * * * 

“This is obviously a Government-subsi- 
dized venture. * * They take unfair ad- 
vantage of the absence of censorship by the 
United States mail to further their shady 
cause, which is to cast doubt upon the 
United States position toward Russia, They 
provide additional eyewash for those who 
are eager to forget the Hungarian struggle 
for freedom, and to break down American 
morale by ‘proving’ that the Russians aren't 
so bad after all. * * * 

“It is an example of the new twist in Red 
psychological warfare. * * * The stuff is 
poisonous and, even if the reader is critical, 
too many of the facts are out of his reach. 
Maybe some education by your committee 
of potential recipients of such propaganda 
would help.” 

So wrote a college professor. 

There is another facet to this Communist 
propaganda offensive. Some months ago the 
country was flooded with what purported to 
be scientific radio journals from the Soviet 
Union. Great prominence was given in these 
journals to a quiz for ham radio operators, 
A series of prizes were offered to the win- 
ners. 

It is significant that, after the contestant 
had answered the questions, which in them- 
selves were filled with propaganda, he was 
asked to give his address, the call letters of 
his radio station, and other pertinent infor- 
mation about his activities as a ham oper- 
ator. It would be presumptuous for me to 
detail how highly valuable such information 
is, not only to the propagandists but also 
to the Russian secret police. 

Of the tremendous number who partici- 
pated in this contest, it is significant that 
not one person but several thousand won 
the second prize. It was a copy of a publi- 
cation entitled “Radio Moscow.” The Com- 
munists certainly got a lot of mileage out of 
the rubles spent on this one. 

Under the first amendment this propa- 
ganda cannot be barred. The committee 
does, however, want a law with teeth which 
will require this Communist propaganda 
to be labeled as such. If our pure food and 
drug laws can require that certain foods, 
medicines, and poison, which go into our 
stomachs, be properly labeled, then certainly 
the law should provide that poison for the 
mind should also be unmistakably labeled. 

The straw that broke the camel’s back in 

these hearings was the development of the 
fact that the taxpayers of the United States 
who are subsidizing our tremendous postal 
deficit, help to pay the heavy cost of deliv- 

-ering this propaganda which would destroy 
us. 


As I said in an article in this month’s 
American Opinion, today there are those 
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who still think of war in terms of military 
aggression—of planes, guided missiles, and 
nuclear projectiles. So few understand that 
firepower—destructive force—is only one of 
the weapons, one phase of the total offensive 
being waged by the Soviets against the West. 

Here is the appraisal of Gen. Albert Wede- 
meyer who, you will recall, served as chief 
of our World War II planning operations. 
Testifying recently before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, he said: 

“The Soviets are obtaining their objectives 
without the use of military force. If I were 
the senior planner in the Soviet hierarchy, 
I would advise Khrushchev to continue to 
do exactly what he is doing now.” 

Just a few weeks ago the Washington Star, 
in headlining the latest statement of Allen 
Dulles, Chief of our Central Intelligence 
Agency, said: “Subversion, Not Arms, Is 
Chief Red Weapon.” 

All of the credible evidence indicates that 
the firepower and destructive force of the 
East and the West are fairly well balanced. 
The Russians are not dumb. They know 
that an all-out nuclear war will mean the 
total destruction of their cities - that today 
the United States would win such a conflict. 
Consequently, we are not going to have a 
nuclear showdown in the foreseeable future. 

The Kremlin is not going to sign its own 
death warrant—and why should it? So few 
understand that in the last decade the Com- 
munists have been incredibly successful in 
expanding the Soviet empire by the use of 
a weapon far more effective than sputniks 
or nuclear missiles and certainly less costly. 

So few understand that the insidious and 
diabolical weapon of infiltration and subver- 
sion has done the job of taking approxi- 
mately one-third of the earth's surface and 
one-third of its people into the Commu- 
nist orbit and that another one-third, in the 
so-called neutral bloc, is fast drifting toward 
Russian satelliteism. 

So few understand that, while the near 
equality of firepower between the East and 
West creates the present military stalemate, 
the effective weapon of infiltration and sub- 
version is the deadly cancer at work on the 
institutions and governments of free men 
everywhere. 

We are not engaged in a popularity con- 
test with a competing economic system. We 
are not merely faced with certain annoying 
adjustments which should be made so that 
we may coexist with a different system of 
government. We are now in a death grip 
with an enemy the like of which for de- 
basement and inhumanity the world has 
never before experienced—an enemy whom 
we can ignore, appease, negotiate with— 
only at the expense of our survival. 

This is the challenge to all patriots of 
this Republic. We must accept this chal- 
lenge. We shall either dedicate ourselves 
to it or face slavery and destruction. 


Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Alaska Statehood Commit- 
tee, an official agency of the Alaska Ter- 
ritorial government, met at Juneau, 
Alaska. At that meeting a resolution 
was adopted requesting immediate state- 
hood for Alaska. 
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The resolution sets forth a case for 
Alaska statehood. I am glad to present 
it here for the information of the House; 

RESOLUTION 


To the President of the United States, Vice 
President of the United States, and Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate; the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Mem- 
bers of the Senate, Congress of the United 
States; Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congress of the United States; 
and the Honorable Secretary of State; 
Secretary of the Interior; Secretary of 
Agriculture; Secretary of Defense; Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Secretary of Commerce; and the Attorney 
General of the United States: 

We, the members of the Alaska Statehood 
Committee, an official bipartisan agency of 
the Alaska Territorial government, in for- 
mal session assembled at the capital city of 
Juneau, Alaska, respectfully request that 
you support and urge the immediate passage 
of Alaska statehood enabling legislation by 
the Congress of the United States, and sub- 
mit for your consideration the following 
reasons: 

ALASKANS DESERVE AND ARE READY FOR 
STATEHOOD 


The ideals of self-determination and self- 
government constitute the foundations of 
our American system of democratic govern- 
ment. The treaty under which the United 
States acquired the Territory of Alaska from 
Russia on March 30, 1867, guaranteed the 
resident of Alaska the rights of full citizen- 
ship in the United States. 

Alaskans have demonstrated over a pe- 
riod of many years their ability to govern 
and administer their own affairs even under 
the inadequate and cumbersome govern= 
mental structure and authority inherent in 
their present Territorial status. 

Consecutive Alaskan Legislatures have 
established and now maintain all branches 
of government essential to the operation of 
a State, with the exception of a judiciary 
system, which area is now reserved to the 
Federal Government. These departments in- 
clude education, health, welfare, social secu- 
rity, taxation and revenue, finance, highways 
and public works, fish and game, mines, police 
and many boards and commissions essen- 
tial to the effective operation of a modern 
State government. 

Alaskans have amply demonstrated their 
desires and abilities to govern themselves and 
to support the costs of operating and main- 
taining an adequate level of State govern- 
ment, Alaskans are ready for statehood now, 


ALASKA NEEDS STATEHOOD; THE UNITED STATES 
NEEDS THE STATE OF ALASKA 

Alaska is a vast area with rich natural 
resources of undetermined extent. To in- 
duce private exploratory capital to enter 
Alaska in sufficiently large quantities to 
explore, locate, and later bring into produc- 
tion such natural resources, a stable local 
government at the State level is needed. 

Large amounts of Federal Government 
money have been and are being expended in 
Alaska for military and defense purposes; 
however, private investment capital is avail- 
able in only limited amounts for short 
periods at high interest rates. 

Private capital in large quantities is loath 
to enter an area where, by the actions of a 
Federal Government, not elected from its 
people and sitting over 4,000 miles away in 
Washington, D, C., can upset and, by failure 
to appropriate adequate funds, can overturn 
Alaska’s economy in the course of 1 fiscal 
year. 

In contrast to Alaska, governed and con- 
trolled as a Territory by the United States 
Federal Government, Canadian Provinces in 
the same latitudes, with local Provincial 
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governments similar to our State govern- 
ments, are prospering and developing their 
natural resources rapidly under the impetus 
of private capital investments. Alaska, as a 
Territory under the United States Federal 
Government, with equal or even greater re- 
sources, is lagging far behind in this 
respect. 

The Dominion Government of Canada 
states that, in 1957, $3 million of American 
private capital was invested in Canada every 
24 hours, a large percentage of which was 
invested in exploration and development of 
natural resources and needed minerals. 
Alaska is lagging behind in economic de- 
velopment because of its cumbersome, non- 
representative, relatively inefficient, and un- 
stable Territorial form of government. 

THE UNITED STATES NEEDS ALASKA AS A STATE 

In the course of the military and defense 
program in Alaska some highly intelligent 
and well-informed United States military 
leaders have recognized the need for a rep- 
resentative State form of government, They 
have based their reasoning on the facts that 
a State would have a more rapid economic 
development and a more rapid increase of 
population, and that a well-developed econ- 
omy functioning normally is more easily 
converted to a military and defense pro- 

than a barren, undeveloped land. 
They further reasoned that an economy with 
supply, communications, and transportation 
facilities developed and supported by, and 
for, everyday civilian needs was more eco- 
nomical to convert and use for military and 
defense purposes than a complete parallel 
military development constructed through 
the exclusive use of Federal military funds. 

Under statehood, Alaska’s economy would 
prosper and offer added opportunities and 
employment for American citizens and 
American capital. 

The population of the United States is 
increasing rapidly. The United States Cen- 
sus Bureau estimates that at the present 
time the United States has a population of 
172 million people. They estimate that by 
1975 the population of the United States 
will approach 200 million people. At the 
present time there are an estimated 600,000 
added employable people annually seeking 
employment in the United States labor mar- 
ket. If encouraged and allowed to develop 
under statehood and with private invest- 
ment capital, Alaska’s vast resources could 
assist in offering employment to and absorb- 
ing substantial numbers of these employ- 
ables. 

With the United States economy at its 
present level, those States that have sub- 
stantial production of natural resources are 
showing the least unemployment and suffer- 
ing. The most notable example is the State 
of Texas; however, States with similar nat- 
ural resources in the Rocky Mountain group 
indicate like economic health in comparison 
with the greater unemployment in the in- 
dustrial and industrial-processing States. 
Alaska’s economy under statehood would be 
that of a natural-resource State and could 
be expected to induce investment and the 
development of its resources by private cap- 
ital and the subsequent employment of 
greater numbers of United States citizens. 

At the present time Alaska contains known 
commercial deposits of oll, gas, coal, iron, 
nickel, lead, tin, tungstenite ores, mercury, 
sulfur, magnesium, manganese, copper, co- 
balt, silver, gold, and radioactive ores, includ- 
ing uranium. Under the added impetus of 
State government, the exploration, develop- 
ment, and bringing into commercial produc- 
tion of these and other natural resources of 
Alaska would be accelerated. For rough proc- 
essing of our natural-resource materials into 
a form that would permit their shipment to 
the United States and world markets, Alaska 
has the greatest untapped reserve of poten- 
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tial hydroelectric power remaining on the 
North American Continent. Waterpower de- 
velopment would make more rapid progress 
under statehood. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD SHOW THE 
WORLD 

In the field of foreign affairs at this time, 
when the United States is seeking by many 
means to insure the support and confidence 
of other nations, and at a time when confi- 
dence and respect for the American demo- 
cratic ideals and principles is threatened, 
the granting of statehood and self-determi- 
nation to Alaska would most effectively show 
the world that the United States practices 
the principles and ideals upon which it was 
founded. 

We again request that you support and 
urge the immediate passage of Alaska state- 
hood enabling legislation by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Alaska Statehood Committee: R. B. At- 
wood, chairman; M. Stepovich, Gov- 
ernor of Alaska and ex-officio member; 
E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska and ex-officio member; 
Mildred R. Hermann, secretary and 
delegate to constitutional convention; 
Victor C. Rivers, president, Alaska Sen- 
ate and delegate to constitutional 
convention; Warren Taylor, member 
of the House of Representatives, Alaska 
Legislature, and delegate to the con- 
stitutional convention; Percy Ipalook, 
former member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Alaska Legislature, and 
Alaska Statehood Committee member; 
Jack Hinckel, delegate to constitu- 
tional convention and Alaska State- 
hood Committee member; Mike Walsh, 
delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention and Alaska Statehood Com- 
mittee member. 

JUNEAU, ALASKA, March 8, 1958. 


School Assistance Laws Best Educational 
Legislation Ever Enacted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orD, I believe that the school-assistance 
laws, Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 
are examples of some of the best educa- 
tional legislation ever enacted by the 
Congress. They meet a real need by pro- 
viding educational facilities and services 
to many thousands of children for whom 
local educational agencies in the various 
States would not be able to provide such 
services adequately without the assist- 
ance authorized in these laws. When 
these laws were passed in 1950 many 
people did not realize how the need for 
them was going to grow; but since then 
they have been revised and extended on 
2 or 3 occasions by unanimous votes of 
both Houses of Congress. The House 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
held extensive hearings on the need for 
extension of both laws this year and 
H. R. 11378 was formulated after careful 
study. 
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The extension of these laws as pro- 
vided in this bill is of great importance 
to good school progress for all those 
children who are connected with Fed- 
eral property through residing on it or 
having parents employed on it in work 
in which the United States has a definite 
interest. 

Public Law 874 provides a measure of 
Federal support for school districts which 
have financial burdens because their 
available revenues have been reduced by 
the acquisition of some of their real 
property by the United States under cer- 
tain conditions, or because they provide 
free public elementary or secondary 
education for specified percents of their 
total average daily attendance residing 
on Federal property or residing with par- 
ents employed on Federal property or 
both, or because there has been a sudden 
and substantial increase in their school 
attendance resulting from Federal activi- 
ties. The amount of the Federal pay- 
ment is related to the local revenue lost 
by the loss of tax base and to the addi- 
tional attendance burden assumed by the 
school district by reason of the Federal 
activities. 

No provision is made for reimbursing 
the States for State aid paid on account 
of these Federal impacts because a State 
can impose certain taxes on the resi- 
dents of Federal property which cannot 
be imposed by local communities. The 
law is based further on the assumption 
that generally throughout the Nation 
about half of the local tax income to 
finance the current operating expenses 
of schools comes from taxes on places 
where people live, and the other half 
from taxes on places where people work. 
Specific formulas are included for deter- 
mining when a school district is eligible 
for assistance and how much it is en- 
titled to receive. A district is deter- 
mined to be eligible when it is shown 
that the Federal impact constitutes a 
distinct financial burden. All assist- 
ance is channeled through the Office of 
Education, and any interference or con- 
trol over any aspect of the local educa- 
tional program by any Federal agency 
is prohibited. 

Since 1951, the first year of operation 
of the school assistance program, the 
number of participating school districts 
under Public Law 874 has trebled, eligi- 
ble Federal properties claimed have 
more than trebled, the number of fed- 
erally connected pupils has more than 
doubled and Federal payments have 
nearly quadrupled. This rapid growth 
has been caused by, first, increased Fed- 
eral activity; second, increases in school 
population; third, increased interest in 
the program by State and local officials; 
and fourth, liberalizing amendments to 
the legislation, 

For example, in the eligible districts in 
1957 federally connected pupils ac- 
counted for 15.4 percent of their total 
attendance as compared with 16.6 per- 
cent in 1954 and 17.5 percent in 1951, 
The slight decline in percentage of fed- 
erally connected pupils is attributable to 
the increased number of new applicant 
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school districts each year, which re- 
ported a smaller degree of Federal im- 
pact,” than the original applicants. 
The average percent of Federal pay- 
ments to total school budgets remained 
over the 7-year period at approximately 
5 percent. The average Federal pay- 
ment per child increased from $56.60 in 
1951 to $92.30 in 1957; but the total per 
capita cost of education in eligible dis- 
tricts increased from $177.90 to $285. 

Applicant districts receiving Public 
Law 874 funds in fiscal year 1957 had a 
total attendance of about 7.6 million 
children or about one-fourth of the total 
public school enrollment in the Nation. 
In 1951 the estimated 2.9 million chil- 
dren in attendance in eligible districts 
was only one-eighth of the Nation’s 
public school enrollment. Thus the 
Federal payments are now helping to 
support free public education over twice 
as broad a base as in 1951. 

Under Public Law 815, approximately 
1,500 local educational agencies have 
been aided by grants. The United States 
Commissioner of Education had allocated 
$715 million by June 30, 1957, to 3,715 
eligible projects. The recipient local 
school districts had added more than 
$300 million of their own funds to these 
projects. Thus, more than $1 billion in 
public school construction has been ini- 
tiated under this program, and the ap- 
proved projects will provide facilities to 
house some 950,000 pupils. When exist- 
ing authorizations have been fulfilled, 
schoolhousing will be provided for an ad- 
ditional 100,000 pupils. 

In the first 7 years of operation of 
these school assistance laws, 21 local edu- 
cational agencies in Rhode Island were 
granted $1,135,602 for maintenance and 
operation of schools for federally con- 
nected children; and 6 school systems re- 
ceived grants totaling $3,005,706 in school 
construction assistance for such chil- 
dren. 


GENERAL RATIONALE OF THE BILL 


By the extension of these two laws, 
the Congress will continue to recognize 
its responsibility for the impact on lo- 
eal school attendance of Federal activ- 
ities conducted largely on tax-exempt 
Federal property. Thus, in theory, the 
Federal Government will assume the role 
of a local taxpayer for schools with re- 
spect to Federal property as defined in 
these laws. The varied activities con- 
ducted on Federal properties require in 
many instances large numbers of resi- 
dent military and civilian personnel 
whose presence necessitates the perform- 
ance of public services not distinctly 
Federal in character, such as the mainte- 
nance and operation of schools for the 
children of resident personnel. The 
Federal Government is now the largest 
single owner of real property in the 
United States, owning more than 11,000 
properties, which exceed in area the 6 
New England States plus Texas. Many 
of these properties are being used for 
activities instituted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or in the Federal interest. Thus 
the Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility for assisting in providing educa- 
tional services for the children who 
would be prevented from enjoying ade- 
quate educational advantages otherwise 
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by the tax-exempt character of these 
properties. Additional educational serv- 
ices are required in many nearby or 
“bedroom communities” which, though 
they are separate political subdivisions, 
must provide free public elementary and 
secondary education for children who at- 
tend their schools and whose parents are 
employed on tax-exempt Federal proper- 
ties outside their school district bound- 
aries. The enactment of H. R. 11378 will 
be a real boon to school districts in the 
various States which have taken upon 
themselves the function of providing 
excellent educational advantages to 
thousands of families that are serving 
the Federal interest. 


Need for Revision of Federal Policy in 
Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
January 30, 1958, my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable LEE METCALF, Rep- 
resentative from Montana’s First Con- 
gressional District, delivered an address 
entitled “The Need for Revision of Fed- 
eral Policy in Indian Affairs,” before the 
75th annual meeting of the Indian Rights 
Association. 

Representative METCALF is one of the 
Nation’s best informed students of In- 
dian Affairs. He has, very clearly, point- 
ed out in this speech the shortcomings of 
present administration policy and ably 
presented worthwhile alternatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Representative METCALF’S 
address printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objecticn, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NEED FOR REVISION OF FEDERAL POLICY IN 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(By LEE METCALF) 

The way white men treated the Indians is 
truly a sorry page in the history of the United 
States. The American Indians were driven 
from their native lands like cattie, and were 
ostracized, paternalized, supervised, baptized, 
scrutinized—and finally victimized. 

The United States can take justifiable 
pride in our accomplishments in restoring 
millions of victims of World War II at least 
to a measure of peace and security. Our 
various foreign-aid programs have gone a 
long way toward alleviating suffering and 
hunger abroad. 

But there is no satisfaction in our record 
of dealing with the American Indian, from 
the beginning to the present. Tremendous 
effort has been put forth. Huge sums of 
money have been spent. Humanitarian pro- 
grams have been launched. But today the 
composite American Indian is the worst fed, 
the worst housed, the worst clad, the sick- 
est—and, finally, the shortest-lived—racial 
group in the United States. 

The average life of a white man in the 
United States is now 68. That of a Negro is 
60. But the life expectancy of a baby born 
on the Papago Reservation in southwestern 
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Arizona is 17 years. That figure is approxi- 
mately the same for the Navajos, the Hopis 
the Utes, the Sioux, and on other reservations, 


CHILD DEATH RATE HIGH 


In a report on health services for American 
Indians, to the Congress last February, the 
Public Health Service said that the mortality 
rate from pneumonia was almost 4 times, 
the national average; the Indian mortality 
from pneumonia was almost 4 times, from 
gastritis and enteritis more than 10 times, 
and from dysentery more than 15 times the 
national average, 

Today the Indian standard of living is low 
and getting lower, as the population increases 
on reservations inadequate to provide a liy- 
ing for a fraction of the people already there. 
Tribal assets, such as they are, are under 
the trusteeship of white bankers. Indian 
resources are undeveloped or are being ex- 
ploited by non-Indian groups—while the 
Great White Father in Washington pays lip 
service to proposals to develop these re- 
sources. 

Our history books tell part of the bloody 
story—(of white conquest) and the movies 
and television complete it. What they leave 
out is that—before they lost—the Indians 
fought for what was theirs, even as you and 
I might some day have to fight for what is 
ours. And when we didn’t fear or hate 
them—for what they did to General Custer— 
we laughed at them. We mostly laugh at 
them today as we translate their names into 
our language—Peter Who Runs With the 
Wolf, John Takes His Gun. Had we treated 
immigrants in the same fashion, I doubt that 
Franklin Delano Field-of-Roses or Dwight 
Hewer-of-Iron would have become President. 

I came to Congress in 1953 and it was then 
in the 83d Congress that we saw the high- 
water mark of the flood to make Indians first 
class citizens by relieving them of everything 
they owned, of their property rights, and of 
the obligations secured by treaties entered 
into between two sovereign nations, 


A DECEPTIVE SLOGAN 


To the uninformed outsider, the slogan 
that we must get the Government out of 
the Indian business makes sense. 

The simple, easy-and-false-solution ap- 
pealing to these uninformed outsiders is the 
so-called termination formula. As you 
know, this is a special legislative device 
which would permit the presently respon- 
sible public agencies and officials to shift 
their responsibilities elsewhere and dispose 
of the so-called Indian problem by sweep- 
ing it under the rug. 

Let me review with you briefly the efforts 
to bring about acceptance of this persistent 
and serious attack upon the Indian people 
and their property cloaked by the termina- 
tion formula, 

Like most Members of Congress, I believe 
that ultimately Indians must be given the 
management of their own affairs. Even- 
tual—and I emphasize that word even- 
tual—establishment of the American Indian 
as a full, integrated citizen should be na- 
tional policy. 

So, when House Concurrent Resolution 
108 came before the House early in the 83d 
Congress, I did not object. You recall that 
it declared as the policy of Congress that 
certain Indian tribes be freed from Federal 
supervision and control. 

I voted for this plausible, almost pious, 
expression of good intentions. But I was 
appalled at the administrative interpreta- 
tion given the resolution by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the In- 
terior. And I was dismayed at the imme- 
diate attempt by some Congressional leaders 
to use the resolution as a basis for imme- 
diate termination of Federal services to 
various Indian tribes, 

In addition to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 168, the 83d Congress passed Public 
Law 280, the so-called law and order bill. 
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It permits any State to impose on tribes 
its own civil and criminal codes and en- 
forcement machinery—thus wiping out tribal 
authority and codes of self-protection. 

When President Eisenhower signed the 
bill, he pointed out that it failed to re- 
quire even—and these are his words Tull 
consultation in order to ascertain the wishes 
and desires of the Indians.” He recom- 
mended that—and I’m quoting him again— 
“at the earliest possible time in the next 
session of Congress (that would be the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress) the act be 
amended to require such consultation with 
the tribes prior to the enactment of legis- 
lation subjecting them to State jurisdic- 
tion.” 

In view of President Eisenhower's willing- 
ness to veto meritorious legislation that 
didn’t quite measure up to his standards, 
I can’t see why he didn’t veto the law and 
order bill because of the imadequacy he 
pointed out. But he did not. And in four 
subsequent sessions of Congress, we have 
been unable to secure passage of the amend- 
ments he recommended—tlargely because of 
the opposition of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

In this case, no consideration was given 
to the ability—or the willingness—of local 
agencies to take over the job of enforce- 
ment—to provide social and juvenile work- 
ers and probation officers, in addition to 
policemen. 

Because these matters were not considered, 
and because the Indians were not consulted, 
the transfer of law and order has not been 
successful—and in some areas, such as the 
Winnebago and Omaha Reservations in Ne- 
braska, has broken down. 

There is a good deal of difference between 
consultation and consent. The difference 
becomes even greater when the administra- 
tive record on consultation is examined. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is apparently de- 
termined to terminate the various services 
the Federal Government performs for the In- 
dlans whether the tribes or individual 
Indians like it or not. Consultation is 
meaningless when, regardless of the opinion 
of the person consulted, the course of action 
is predetermined. 


TRIBAL WISHES IGNORED 


This was the case in the series of ter- 
mination bills proposed in the 83d Congress. 
An example was the proposal for termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes on the Flathead Reser- 
vation in the Congressional District I repre- 
sent. The bill was sent to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Interior. In the letter of 
transmittal signed by Mr. Orme Lewis, As- 
sistant Secretary, the result of consultation 
is recited as follows: 

“Field officials of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of this Department have held group 
meetings and individual conferences to dis- 
cuss a preliminary draft of the proposed 
bill with tribal members, officials of 
the State of Montana, officials of the 
local Government primarily involved, and 
other interested persons, both Indian and 
non-Indian. The sentiment expressed by 
individual tribal members residing in the 
reservation areas was decidedly in opposition 
to the proposed bill. At a general meeting 
called for the purpose of discussing the 
preliminary draft, attended by about 130 
adult Flathead Indians, a substantial ma- 
jority voiced their opposition. The tribal 
counell members voted unanimously against 
endorsement of the proposed bill, declaring 
they did not want to accept a terminal bill 
at this time. They are sup in this 
petition by the tribal attorney and by of- 
ficials of a missionary group on the reser- 
vation.” 

In spite of this overwhelming opposition 
expressed in the consultation, the Secretary 
of the Interior submitted the bill to Con- 
gress and requested its passage. In addition, 
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the letter of transmittal admitted that the 
problem of protecting the watershed area 
covered by the Flathead Forest, and the 
mechanics of transfer of the management of 
the Flathead Irrigation District had not been 
solved. But the termination proposal was 
submitted anyway and a determined effort 
was made to pass the bill. Other termination 
bills are in the same category. The Menomi- 
nee termination program was amended in the 
84th Congress and has been the subject of 
considerable controversy in the Wisconsin 
Legislature. 

Since consultation is a word which this 
administration brushes aside, it, of course, 
is violently opposed to legislation, which I 
have sponsored, requiring consent of the 
tribes prior to transfer of jurisdiction over 
Indian reservations from Federal to State 
governments. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs called 
this consent provision an “insidious pro- 
posal” and said its adoption would—in his 
words— be the worst thing for the Indian 
people.” Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons 
used those exact words at the final general 
session of one of the conferences the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs rigged with the tribes, 
This was at Salt Lake City, Utah, on Septem- 
ber 6, 7, and 8, 1956. I have Mr. Emmons’ 
remarks on consent verbatim from the min- 
utes of that conference, 


INDIANS PRESSURED TO ACCEPT TERMINATION 


Although it is more subtle than it was in 
1953, the attack mounted on the Indian peo- 
ple and their property in the 83d Congress 
continues today. 

Many of you will remember the bill to 
restore certain ceded lands to the Colville 
Indians passed 2 years ago. The United 
States Supreme Court has held that the 
Government is only the trustee for the In- 
dians and un of lands remain the 
property of the Indians until disposed of in 
accordance with the law. But, when the bill 
to restore the (Colville) lands was before 
Congress, the Indian Bureau put in a con- 
tingency. The Bureau refused to consent 
to the restoration until the Colville Indi- 
ans had submitted an agreement for ter- 
mination. As a condition precedent to the 
restoration of lands that in justice and 
equity belonged to the Colvilles, the Bureau 
added these additional demands. One of 
the representatives of the Bureau testified, 
“We are not trying to blackjack anyone, but 
we are very frankly—and I have no hesita- 
tion in telling you—we are very frankly dis- 
cussing this type of planning, 1. e. termina- 
tion planning, with every group that we 
think are ready for it, regardless of whether 
there is this piece or some other piece 
of legislation or no legislation before the 
group.” 

And they have done just that. One of the 
groups that is slated for termination is the 
Indians on the Flathead Reservation in my 
own Congressional District. In every way 
possible, at every meeting of the tribal 
council, during discussions of routine 
transactions pressure is being put on the 
Flatheads to draft and submit a termina- 
tion plan. Then the Bureau will come to 
Congress and say that here is a tribe that is 
ready to be terminated and wants termina- 
tion and here is the plan. 

The price for administration consent to a 
per capita distribution of tribal assets to the 
Menominees was termination. The same 
was true of the Klamaths. 


TRIBAL LAND PURCHASES OPPOSED BY BUREAU 


Even more subtle is the attack on tribal 
ownership of land. Late last year, the Bureau 
held a supervised land sale on the northern 
Cheyenne Reservation. Indian allottees were 
selling their land and the tribe wanted to 
buy this land and keep it in Indian owner- 
ship. The northern Cheyennes had tribal 
funds to make the purchases. But, because 
of technicalities placed in the way of the 
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tribal council by the Indian Bureau, the 
tribe was not afforded the opportunity to 
purchase this land. Nor would the Bureau 
postpone the sale until the tribal money 
could be made available, 

Some of the key units were lands on which 
the springs were located or land favorably lo- 
cated adjacent to summer range. Thus, by 
the loss of half a dozen or so allotments, this 
grazing economy of the entire tribe has been 
jeopardized. This is not an isolated instance. 
The same pattern has been followed on 
other reservations. 

In justice to the Bureau, yesterday the bill 
for the restoration of these undisposed of 
lands to the five tribes who had never re- 
ceived their ceded land back, came before 
the House committee. It received the whole- 
hearted support of the Bureau without any 
conditions. 

Likewise, as to the Cheyenne land sales, 
the Bureau states that it agrees with the 
principle that the land base must be main- 
tained in order to sustain the economy of 
the reservations. A later sale on the Omaha 
Reservation would seem to set a pattern dif- 
ferent than the stated policy of the Bureau. 
We shall see. 

Just last week the Blackfeet Tribal Council 
passed a resolution protesting the present 
conduct of land sales. It would seem to be 
only reasonable that the tribes be per- 
mitted to use tribal funds to purchase al- 
lotted lands. There should be no question 
about the right of the tribes and individual 
Indians to buy adjacent land offered for sale 
or to purchase key sections when necessary 
to sustain the economy of the reservation. 
But the policy of the Indian Bureau has been 
to discourage and oppose tribal acquisition 
of allotted lands at these supervised sales. 


LAND BASE VITAL TO INDIANS 


A secure land base is more important to 
the Indian than it would be to a comparable 
group of non-Indians. There is an attach- 
ment to the land and a security in land 
ownership that is a spiritual and psycho- 
logical factor as well as economic. The 
individual allotments almost always pass 
into non-Indian ownership and the only 
hope of keeping the remaining land in In- 
dian ownership is opportunity for tribal 
purchase. 

As you have read, our present Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs has said that he 
is one Federal employee trying to do him- 
self out of a job; he is trying to get the 
Federal Government out of the Indian busi- 
ness. Of course, you realize that was ex- 
actly the aim of our Army for many years. 
Sometimes I wonder if there isn’t a simi- 
larity, not only of aims, but also of methods. 

Now, precisely against whom are these 
forces, first military, now civil, arrayed? 
Well, let’s go back to that Public Health 
Service report to Congress in February o 
last year. Here are some excerpts: . 

“The Indian population resides in areas 
that vary widely in climate, geography, and 
natural resources, yet environmental defi- 
ciencies stand out clearly in all parts of 
the country. Substandard housing, absence 
of safe water for domestic purposes (and 
frequently an extreme scarcity of water of 
any quality) , absence of safe, sanitary excreta 
disposal facilities, and undue prevalence of 
flies, rodents, and other vectors of disease 
are the rule rather than the exception.” 

Second, here is an excerpt from the report 
on the Rosebud Reservation in South 
Dakota: 

“About one-half of the dwellings are con- 
structed of logs caulked with mud and roofs 
covered with earth, Almost 25 percent are 
frame; and the remaining families live in 
tents or shacks. * Forty percent of the 
dwellings have only earth floors. The re- 
mainder are of wood, very few being con- 
structed rightly or properly for healthful 
living, Seventy-five percent have no ceilings 
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except the bottom of the inside of the earth- 
covered roof. About 75 percent of the 
households have only 1 room, with an aver- 
age of 6.2 persons living in each dwell- 
ing. * * * Although electric powerlines run 
conveniently through the village only 2 of 
the houses are served. Kerosene lamps are 
used for light in all homes without elec- 
tricity. The community obtains its water 
from the Little White River, Soldier Creek, 
and 8 underground sources, only 1 of which 
approaches sanitary standards.” 

After examining Indian housing and other 
environmental conditions, the Public Health 
Service concluded: “To achieve good health, 
Indians need more than measures aimed 
directly at disease prevention and control. 
They need better general education, voca- 
tional training, housing, food, roads, and 
means of transportation. They need more 
understanding and acceptance by the rest 
of the population, particularly their own 
non-Indian neighbors. They also need ade- 
quate economic opportunities.” 

The Service’s general conclusion as to cur- 
rent economic conditions and the outlook 
for the future was: 

“Available information and estimates in- 
dicate that in spite of some migration the 
overall reservation population is increasing, 
although not on every reservation. If this 
trend continues without accompanying de- 
velopment of reservation resources, the dis- 
parity between population and opportuni- 
tles for support will increase, with conse- 
quent deterioration of already poor economic 
conditions.” 

The facts summarized in the foregoing re- 
port of the Public Health Service state the 
problem. The conclusions are not those of 
Indian tribal leaders or organizations espous- 
ing the Indian cause, who have in the past 
been charged with bias, but of a govern- 
mental agency, The conditions described 
clearly call for a concerted program of eco- 
nomic and social improvements. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It is clear that the existing problem is one 
of such proportions that it can only be solved 
by governmental action. The only institu- 
tion equipped to deal with it is the Federal 
Government. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has correctly 
stated that the solution to the foregoing 
problem lies in, first, voluntary relocation 
of the excess population of Indian reserva- 
tions, and second, economic development of 
reservation areas, 

With regard to relocation, few will quarrel 
with the following comments of the Public 
Health Service: 

“In recognition of the overpopulation in 
comparison with resources on many reserva- 
tions, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has begun 
in recent years to promote voluntary relo- 
cation. Under this program, reservation In- 
dians and their families are helped to settle 
in urban communities where opportunities 
for employment and housing are known to 
exist. During the year ending June 30, 1956, 
the Bureau assisted in relocating over 56,100 
Indians, including over 1,000 families and 
almost 1,100 unattached men and women. 
According to Bureau officials, approximately 
a fourth of those choosing to relocate found 
the experience too difficult and returned to 
the reservation. The rate of return differed 
considerably among reservations. 

“Indian attitudes toward relocation vary. 
In spite of poverty and lack of opportunity, 
many Indians prefer the emotional security 
of the reservation, with its kinship ties, re- 
ligious ceremonials, and freedom from the 
disciplines of an industrial society. Other 
Indians have felt inadequately prepared to 
cope with urban living conditions or unable, 
because of skills and experience, to compete 
vocationally with non-Indians. The require- 
ment by some tribes of birth on the reserva- 
tion as a condition of eligibility for tribal 
membership has also been a factor in causing 
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some Indians to remain on the reservation, or 
to return. 

“In spite of these factors, however, Indian 
interest in relocation has increased steadily 
since the relocation program was established 
several years ago. The number of Indians 
applying for relocation and assisted to relo- 
cate has increased considerably each year. 
As a result of this demonstrated acceptance, 
the program has been greatly expanded to 
cover more reservations and to provide addi- 
tional areas for relocation. It is anticipated 
by Bureau officials that during the current 
year approximately 10,000 Indian men, wom- 
en, and children will be assisted to relocate.” 

RELOCATION NOT A PANACEA 

“The relocation program is limited to indi- 
viduals and families who are considered to 
be able to support themselves away from the 
reservation, This means that a high pro- 
portion of relocates are younger and more 
acculturated people, with aged or unem- 
ployable persons included only if they are 
members of self-supporting family groups. 
It is probable, therefore, that even with in- 
creasing migration from the reservations the 
need for health and welfare services on the 
reservations will not diminish in correspond- 
ing proportion.” 

These facts stand out from the report: 

1. The current rate of relocation is under 
10,000 annually. Assuming a 25-percent re- 
turn factor, the net rate is under 7,500; 
this compares with approximately 14,000 live 
births annually; 

2. A high proportion of relocations are 
younger and more acculturated people. 

It thus is evident that relocation is not, at 
this time, the sole answer to the problem, 
RESERVATION DEVELOPMENT ESSENTIAL 

As I have indicated, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has committed itself to the theory of 
reservation development. So it is, or ought 
to be, unnecessary to argue the broad prin- 
ciple that such development should be en- 
couraged. However, the fact is that for the 
last 8 years the Federal Government has 
failed to develop a comprehensive program 
of reservation development. As far as I can 
understand it, Federal policy has been one 
of drift, permitting economic and social con- 
ditions to continue to deteriorate without 
developing a program of positive action. 
That is the charitable way of putting it. 

It is a matter of record before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee that this 
administration, which is on record as favor- 
ing additional economic development on In- 
dian reservations, opposes legislation to do 
just that. 

The administration bill, S. 1433, which Mr. 
Emmons supports, makes no mention of In- 
dians. The aid or loans provided by that 
bill would be confined to industrial areas. 
The only thing that Indians could get from 
that bill would be advice, and the Lord 
knows the Indians get plenty of that now. 

In sharp contrast to this bill is S. 964, the 
area-redevelopment bill by Senator Doucias 
and 18 other Members of the Senate, includ- 
ing Senators Murray and MANSFIELD of Mon- 
tana, 

In grants for public facilities, and in the 
section on loans for redevelopment, it pro- 
vides specifically for Indian tribes. Yet the 
administration opposes this bill. 

All this adds up to the proposition that 
the relinquishment of Federal supervision 
and Federal trusteeship must come about in 
an orderly manner and as a result of gradual 
change. 

Within the framework of existing agencies, 
many things could be done to help the In- 
dian. You, of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, who helped secure the Meriam sur- 
vey, know that part of the answer has been 
in the files of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
since 1928, for almost 30 years. I'm talking 
about the recommendation that reads: 

“The most fundamental step that can be 
taken is to advance the economic and social 
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conditions of the Indians of each jurisdiction 

with due regard to the economic resources of 

that jurisdiction, and to supply each juris- 

diction with a sufficient number of properly 

ge workers to make that program efec- 
ve. 

In order to give the Indian a chance to 
make anything like a reasonable adjustment 
to modern society, he must have a modern 
education. 

Immediate steps must be taken to elimi- 
nate the deplorable conditions on the reser- 
vations that have made the Indian mortality 
rate so much higher than that of other 
population groups. 

Any long-term program must concern it- 
self with the natural resources of the reser- 
vations. Disregard of watershed values, of 
the effect of State water laws, of manage- 
ment of irrigation districts—as shown in the 
Flathead termination bill—can lead only to 
disaster. It will result in the disruption of 
the orderly development of entire regions, to 
the detriment of the entire population, In- 
dian and non-Indian alike. 

INDIANS MUST BE HELPED TO RETAIN LAND 

Indians must be helped to develop their 
own resources and the resources of their 
reservations. The integrity of the present 
land holdings is the key to the whole pro- 
gram. Land sales must be discontinued— 
and if the policy of issuing fee patents is to 
continue, the tribes must have an oppor- 
tunity to buy the lands when the individual 
allottees sell them. This will require an ex- 
tension of credit, sometimes credit up to 100 
percent of the purchase price of the lands. 
Sustained-yield forest operations, the land 
base for cattle and sheep ranching, the pro- 
tection of other tribal assets depend on this. 

Now, in order to permit Indians to develop 
their own resources we must remove the 
dead hand of the House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 from the program. Regardless of 
what that resolution meant, it has perme- 
ated the Bureau with termination thinking. 
By that I mean that any new program must, 
in the minds of the terminators—termites, if 
you will--must be related to the overriding 
drive to end Federal responsibilities. Under 
these circumstances, it has been impossible 
to develop in the Bureau the programs that 
could improve the life of our Indian popula- 
tion because such programs would neces- 
sarily entail a Federal relationship with the 
Indians for some time to come. 

It is significant, I think, that there has 
been only one comprehensive Federal pro- 
gram to improve conditions on Indian reser- 
vations. And that program was prepared, 
and is being carried out, by the Public Health 
Service, not the Indian Bureau. 

The main reason offered by the Bureau 
for its failure to develop a comprehensive 
Federal program to improve conditions on 
Indian reservations is that it considers itself 
under a mandate from Congress to reduce 
Federal responsibilities for Indians. That 
alleged mandate is House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108. 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108 
REPUDIATED 

Whatever that resolution may have meant, 
it expressed the sense of a Congress dead 
and gone. Since then, two Congresses have 
failed to follow its recommendations, so it 
has been repudiated. 

It is time now for a new policy declaration. 
Such a declaration is Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 3, by Senator Murray, of Montana, 
I have cosponsored it as House Concurrent 
Resolution 155. 

This resolution is a policy declaration and 
a call by the Congress upon the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to formulate a new approach 
to the handling of its responsibilities. The 
resolution suggests a program of community 
development similar to those carried on in 
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underdeveloped countries of the world, as 
well as those of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in depressed rural area of the United 
States. Such a program would try to develop 
the natural resources of Indian reservations 
for the benefit of the Indians themselves. It 
would also attempt to develop human re- 
sources as the Department of Health Service 
point out. 

Thus the development of natural resources 
and employment opportunities must go 
hand in hand with a program which would 
condition the Indian population to an ap- 
proach to life under which they could fully 
utilize them. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 is a state- 
ment of a proposed approach, of a funda- 
mental policy. It is not envisaged as a 
specific blueprint. The specific blueprints, 
which will vary from reservation to reser- 
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vation, can be developed only with the help 
of the resources available to the Federal 
Government. 

At this time I would like to serve notice 
on the Bureau that Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 3 is being supported by a growing 
group, ultimately a majority, in Congress— 
and that it should be considered in ad- 
vance planning for our Indians, 

The Indians can get along in the white 
man’s society, and still retain their Indian 
culture, if we help them by constructive 
legislation. But those who want to main- 
tain their tribal association and Indian cul- 
ture must also be permitted to do so. 

A basic American principle is the consent 
of the governed. The consent of our In- 
dians—consent freely given—must be ob- 
tained prior to any change in policy. They 
must be consulted by Congress and the ad- 
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ministration and must be given adequate 
opportunity to be heard on legislation af- 
fecting them, their property and their free- 
doms. For mutual participation—not gov- 
ernment by decree imposed upon the group— 
is the way of progress. 

We in Congress must legislate to preserve 
the Indian heritage, insofar as it can be 
preserved in the 20th century. We must 
engender respect for the Indian as an indi- 
vidual and for his way of life. We must 
seek a basic understanding between our 
races—so that we can mutually trust each 
other and cooperate for the betterment of 
our American homeland. We must recog- 
nize that our Indians are not an abstract 
problem to be solved by legalistic formulas 
administered by a distant and unsympa- 
thetic bureaucracy, but that Indians are 
people—our people. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Aprit 21, 1958 


Rabbi Charles M. Rubel, Congregation 
Sherah Israel, Macon, Ga. offered the 
following prayer: 


Sovereign Ruler of the universe, in 
whose hands rest the destinies of man 
and of nations: Look down from Thy 
holy habitation upon our beloved coun- 
try, the United States of America; and 
in Thy mercy guide it, and preserve it, 
in safety and in happiness. Give it of 
Thy bounties, of the dew of heaven and 
the fatness of the earth, so it may con- 
tinue to prosper; and bring peace and 
contentment to all its inhabitants. 
Cause all within its borders to dwell in 
harmony and peace. May we all seek 
one another’s well-being and the com- 
mon good. 

We pray Thee, O Father in heaven, 
bless our beloved President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, whom 
Thou didst endow with Thy heavenly 
spirit to enable him to save our country 
from mortal enemies. Give him health 
and strength, to continue to lead us into 
the paths of peace and prosperity, jus- 
tice and righteousness. Send down Thy 
heavenly blessings, also, upon our be- 
loved Vice President of the United 
States, RICHARD M. Nrxon, who stands 
beside our leader at all times, to help 
him guide our land to its destinies. 

Bless each and every one of these cho- 
sen representatives of our people, the 
honorable Senators of our 48 States, 
their families, and dear ones. May 
they always devote themselves un- 
selfishly to the welfare of our beloved 
country. Grant them wise and discern- 
ing hearts, to legislate wisely and benefi- 
cently. May they deal justly with all 
the problems confronting them for the 
welfare of our people. May all their de- 
liberations be in the spirit of Thine 
eternal truths. Bless all other repre- 
sentatives of our people and all others 
who exercise just and rightful authority. 

We pray also for the welfare of all the 
nations of the world and for all man- 
kind, which is now undergoing the 
pangs of a rebirth, through their own 
representatives at the United Nations. 
May our beloved United States always 
be the torch bearer of true internation- 


al love and friendship, understanding, 
and liberty, for all. May the day soon 
come when the words of the divine 
prophet will be realized, that nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 
May our country ever be the home of 
justice and freedom. Shelter it beneath 
the shadow of Thy wings, and spread the 
canopy of Thy peace over our land, and 
the lands of all the world, so they may 
all form one bond of unity, in love and 
friendship, thus performing Thy will 
with a perfect heart. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 17, 1958, was dispensed 
with, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 16, 1958, 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, on April 18, 1958, re- 
ported favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H. R. 11767) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, and submitted a report 
(No. 1438) thereon, which was printed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
ES by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of Howard R. Jordan, to be post- 
master at Leighton, Ala., which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 864. An act to provide for the transfer 
of certain lands to the State of Minnesota; 

S. 1118. An act to facilitate the adminis- 
tration and development of the Whitman 
National Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington, by authorizing the acquisition of 
additional land for the monument, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2037. An act to amend the act of June 
28, 1946, authorizing the performance of 
necessary protection work between the Yuma 
project and Boulder Dam by the Bureau of 
Reclamation; and 

S.3120. An act to amend the acreage al- 
lotment and marketing quota provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide additional allotments 
for farms in the Tulelake area, Modoc and 
Siskiyou Counties, Calif., for the 1958 and 
1959 crops of wheat, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committee and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The Subcommittee on Public Health, 
Education, and Welfare of the Commit- 
tee of the District of Columbia. 

The Subcommittee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk a proposed order, 
request that the clerk state it, and ask 
that it be considered immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pro- 
posed order will be stated by the clerk, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That Mr. Proxmtre be excused 
from further service as a member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


and assigned to service on the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say the distinguished junior 
Senator from Wisconsin has been in this 
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body only a short time, but he has made 
a profound impression on every Member 
of the body. He asked for service on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
This is the first vacancy we have had 
since he came to the Senate to which he 
could be assigned. He has manifested 
a great deal of interest in the subject 
and speaks with authority on it, I am 
delighted, by the direction of the 15-man 
Democratic steering committee, with the 
approval of the minority leader, to pre- 
sent this order to the Senate at this time 
and ask Senate approval, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the order. 

The order was entered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send another proposed order to 
the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pro- 
posed order will be read by the clerk. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That Mr. CLARK be appointed to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. . 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to observe that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has previ- 
ously served on the committee, has done 
outstanding work in the field of post 
office and civil service and related mat- 
ters, and he has expressed a desire to 
serve on the committee. The Demo- 
cratic steering committee has unani- 
mously recommended his assignment to 
the committee. We have cleared with 
the minority leader taking up this matter 
at this time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to state, as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, it has been a 
pleasure to have worked with and to have 
been associated with the Senator from 
Wisconsin. While we regret to see him 
leave that committee, we are glad we 
shall get the services of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from Kansas. We appreciate his com- 
plete cooperation with us at all times. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the order, 

The order was entered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements made in 
that connection be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TEXAS INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on this day, 122 years ago, Texas 
won its independence from Mexico in 
one of the most decisive battles of world 
history. 

It is a day dear to the hearts of all 
Texans, wherever they may be. This is 
San Jacinto Day. The battle won by 
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Gen. Sam Houston at the junction of 
the San Jacinto River and Buffalo Bayou 
permanently changed the course of de- 
velopment in this country. 

The freedom of Texas from Mexico, 
won at San Jacinto, led to annexation 
and to the Mexican War, which resulted 
in the acquisition by the United States 
of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
California, Utah, and parts of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Al- 
most one-third of the present area of 
the American Nation—nearly 1,000,000 
square miles of territory—changed sov- 
ereignty. 

When trouble developed between the 
colonists and the Mexican Government, 
the successive tragedies at San Antonio, 
San Patricio, Agua Dulce, Goliad, Re- 
fugio, and Victoria, and the retreat of 
the Texas Army, followed. 

The memory of the Alamo and Goliad 
massacres was very clear in the hearts 
and minds of Sam Houston’s men when 
they set out for what developed to be the 
concluding military event of the revolu- 
tion. They remembered the words of 
William Barret Travis, who, with Jim 
Bowie, Davy Crockett, and 184 others 
under his command, had died fighting in 
the Alamo, only a few weeks before: 

I am besieged by a thousand or more of 
the Mexicans under Santa Anna. * * * The 
enemy has demanded a surrender at dis- 
cretion, otherwise the garrison are to be put 
to the sword. * * * I shall never surrender 
or retreat. * * * I call on you in the name 
of liberty, of patriotism, and everything dear 
to the American character, to come to our 
aid. * * * I am determined to sustain my- 
self as long as possible and die like a soldier 
who never forgets what is due to his own 
on and that of his country—victory or 

eatn, 


Santa Anna swept eastward with his 
army, thinking the war was over. Hous- 
ton and his army moved eastward, in 
pursuit; and on April 21, as the Mexicans 
camped under the high grounds over- 
looking a marsh, the Texans attacked. 
The battle lasted 18 minutes. The Mexi- 
can Army was routed; Santa Anna was 
2 prisoner. The war was truly ended 

en. 

Few military battles in North America 
have had greater significance. But for 
Texans, the significance is not of land, 
or money, or bigness, but the bright, shin- 
ing memory of how and why we won our 
freedoms, 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on January 30, 1958, I introduced 
a bill, S. 3191, which proposes the estab- 
lishment of a system of small business 
capital banks. This bill was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to be considered together with 
other bills designed to provide long-term 
credit and equity capital for small 
businesses. 

S. 3191 grew out of hearings held in 
the House of Representatives by my 
beloved friend Representative WRIGHT 
Patman, is aimed at one of the great 
problems now faced by America’s small 
businesses: The problem of securing 
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long-term and equity money at reason- 
able interest rates. 

In March of this year, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
released the first two parts of a very com- 
prehensive study of the financing needs 
of small businesses. An evaluation of 
the first two parts of this study would 
indicate that other proposals for financ- 
ing small business are worthy of con- 
sideration. I now introduce for appro- 
priate reference on behalf of myself, and 
Senators FULBRIGHT, SPARKMAN, CLARK, 
PROXMIRE, HILL, O’MAHONEY, HUMPHREY, 
Beart, and Case of New Jersey, a bill 
which contains some of the features em- 
bodied in S. 3191, but which approaches 
the problem in ways which seem to be 
indicated by some of the conclusions of 
the Federal Reserve study. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
is now holding hearings on S. 2160, S. 
2185, S. 2286, and S. 3191. The bill which 
I introduce today will also be considered 
during these hearings, and I am con- 
fident that the committee will select the 
best and most workable features of these 
bills and will report to the Senate a 
measure which can be successful in solv- 
ing the long-term credit and equity 
capital needs of small businesses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point of my remarks a sectional 
analysis of the new bill. 

There being no objection, the sectional 
analysis was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF SMALL BUSINESS IN- 
VESTMENT ADMINISTRATION AcT oF 1958 
TITLE I—SHORT TITLE, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE, 
AND DEFINITIONS 

Section 101: The act is cited as the “Small 
Business Investment Administration Act of 
1958.” 

Section 102: The policy of Congress is ta 
establish a program to stimulate and supple- 
ment the flow of private equity capital and 
long-term loan funds to small-business con- 
cerns, 

Section 103: Defines various terms used in 
the act. 

TITLE II—SMALL BUSINESS POLICY BOARD 

Section 201: There is created a Small Busi- 
ness Policy Board to consist of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Investment Administration, 

Section 202: The Small Business Policy 
Board has the following functions: 

(a) to establish general policies governing 
the approval and disapproval of applications 
for financial assistance by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (hereinafter called 
SBA) and the Small Business Investment 
Administration (hereinafter called SBIA); 

(b) to coordinate the activities of the SBA 
and the SBIA, and their activities with other 
activities and policies of the Government; 

(c) to prescribe standards and criteria for 
the definition of “small business concerns,” 


as used in this act and as used in the Small 
Business Act of 1953; and ` 


(d) to promulgate standards to determine 
the eligibility of small-business concerns for 
assistance as provided in this act. 

TITLE III—SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Section 301: Creates an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government to be known as the Small 
Business Investment Administration. 
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Section 302: The management of the SBIA 
is vested in an Administrator appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, His salary is set at $20,000 a 
year. 

Section 303: Enumerates the general pow- 
ers of the Administrator (such as the hiring 
of employees, availing himself of the service 
and facilities of other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government, and the acquiring 
and disposal of property in connection with 
carrying out the functions of this act). 

Section 304: Provides for the deposit of 
funds by the SBIA, and its contributions to 
3 civil service retlrement and disability 

und. 

Section 305: To finance its activities, as 
set forth in section 306, the SBIA is au- 
thorized to issue obligations to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in an amount not exceeding 
$250 million outstanding. During the first 
year after enactment, the SBIA may not have 
such obligations outstanding in excess of 
$50 million, and during the second year it 
shall not have obligations outstanding in 
excess of $150 million. Such funds and pro- 
ceeds therefrom shall constitute a revolving 
fund, Interest rate paid to the Treasury 
shall be not more than the current average 
yields on United States obligations of com- 
parable maturities. 

Funds necessary to carry out the admin- 
istrative operations of the SBIA will be ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 

Section 306: The revolving fund of the 
SBIA may be used to: 

1. Invest in small business investment 
companies; 

2. Make loans to small business investment 
companies; and 

8. Make loans to State and local develop- 
ment companies. 


TITLE IV—SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 


Section 401: Small business investment 
companies may be formed by five or more 
persons subject to the approval of the SBIA. 
Enumerated are such powers as are neces- 
sary to carry on the business for which the 
company is established. 

Section 402: A small business investment 
company must have $500,000 paid-in capital 
and surplus before it may commence busi- 
ness. The SBIA is authorized to invest a 
maximum of $250,000 in any such company. 
Shares of stock in such companies may also 
be purchased by member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, nonmember banks, in- 
surance companies, financial institutions, 
corporations, partnerships, and other per- 
sons. A member bank or an insured non- 
member bank, however, may hold stock in 
such companies only in an aggregate amount 
of 1 percent of such bank's capital and sur- 
plus. The aggregate amount of stock in such 
companies which may be held by any stock- 
holder may be limited by the SBIA. 

Section 403: Small business investment 
companies may borrow money and issue obli- 
gations subject to limitations and regula- 
tions of the SBIA. The SBIA is authorized 
to lend money to such companies upon such 
terms and at such interest rate as deter- 
mined by the SBIA. The SBIA may not have 
loans outstanding at any one time to any one 
company in an amount exceeding 50 percent 
of the paid-in capital and surplus of such 
company. 


Section 404: Small business investment 


companies are authorized to provide equity 
capital to eligible small-business concerns 
through the purchase of convertible deben- 
ture bonds. Such bonds shall bear interest 
and contain other such terms as the com- 
pany may fix with the approval of the SBIA. 
Before any equity capital is provided to a 
small-business concern under this section, 
the investment company may require such 
concern to (1) refinance any or all of its 
outstanding debt so the investment com- 


pany is the only holder of evidence of in- 
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debtedness of such concern, and (2) agree 
not to thereafter incur any debts without 
the approval of the investment company. 
When a small-business concern obtains 
equity capital under this section, it is re- 
quired to purchase stock in the investment 
company in an amount ranging from 2 to 
5 percent of the funds it obtains; the amount 
of such stock purchase to be set by the 
SBIA. 

Section 405: Small business investment 
companies are authorized to make long-term 
loans to eligible small-business concerns. 
The maximum rate of interest on such loans 
is to be determined by the SBIA, and maxi- 
mum maturity is set at 30 years with the 
investment company having the right to ex- 
tend the maturity of any loan another 10 
years if it deems such extension advisable 
to orderly liquidation of the loan. Such 
loans may be made directly or in cooperation 
with other lending institutions through 
agreements to participate on an immediate 
or deferred basis. 

Section 406: Without the approval of the 
SBIA, no small business investment com- 
pany can have more than one-third of its 
combined capital and surplus in loans and 
investments of a single small business con- 
cern at one time. 

Section 407: Securities issued by small 
business investment companies may be ex- 
empt by the SEC from the Securities Act 
of 1933 and the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
or issued under special regulations, if the 
SEC finds that enforcement of these two 
acts is not necessary in the public interest 
and for the protection of investors. 

Section 408: Any individual or corporation 
is allowed an ordinary (rather than capital) 
loss derived from a sale or exchange of stock 
in a small business investment company. 
Also, a small business investment company 
receives an ordinary loss on convertible de- 
bentures (including stock received pursuant 
to the conversion privilege) acquired pursu- 
ant to section 404 above. Further, a divi- 
dend received deduction equal to 100 percent 
(rather than 85 percent) of dividends re- 
ceived by a small business investment com- 
pany is allowed. 

Section 409: Contains miscellaneous pro- 
visions concerning the operations of small 
business investment companies and the reg- 
ulation of them by the SBIA. 


TITLE V—CONVERSION OF STATE CHARTER 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
Section 501: State chartered investment 
companies may, upon the vote of the ma- 
jority of stockholders, be converted into a 
small business investment company with the 
approval of the SBIA. 


TITLE VI—STATE AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANIES 

Section 601: The SBIA is authorized to 
make loans to State and local development 
companies with the stipulation that such 
funds are to be used by such companies to 
supply equity capital to small-business con- 
cerns. Such loans by the SBIA are to be in 
exchange for obligations of the develop- 
ment companies on such terms and at an 
interest rate set by the SBIA. The SBIA 
loans outstanding at any one time to any 
one development company cannot exceed 50 
percent of a company’s paid-in capital and 
surplus. 

TITLE VII—CHANGES IN FEDERAL RESERVE 
AUTHORITY 

Section 701: Section 13b of the Federal 
Reserve Act (which provides that Federal 
Reserve banks may make working capital 
loans to business concerns) is repealed 1 year 
after enactment of this act. A savings pro- 
vision protects transactions being carried 
out. 

Section 702: Section 13b funds are to be 
returned by the Federal Reserve banks to the 
Treasury. 
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Section 708: Small business investment 
companies are authorized to purchase from 
any Federal Reserve bank the assets ac- 
quired by such bank under section 13b of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

TITLE VIII—CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 

Sections 801-805: Makes it a crime for an 
officer, director, agent, or employee of a 
small business investment company to (a) 
make any loans to an examiner of such 
company, (b) receive a fee, gift or com- 
mission for any transaction by the company 
which is not authorized in this act, (c) 
embezzle or willfully misapply any funds 
or securities belonging to such company, and 
(d) make a false entry or report or to make 
an unauthorized transaction. 

It is a crime for an examiner of a small 
business investment company to receive a 
loan from such company. 

It is a crime for anyone to knowingly 
make any false statement or report or to 
willfully overvalue any property or securities 
for the purpose of influencing the action 
of a small business investment company. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent that 
the bill remain at the desk for a period 
of 24 hours, in order that other Senators 
may have an opportunity to join as co- 
sponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Texas. 

The bill (S. 3651) to make equity capi- 
tal and long-term credit more readily 
available for small-business concerns, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Jounson of Texas (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CERTAIN RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 

A letter from the Director of Research and 
Development, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on research and development 
contracts for $50,000 or more which were 
awarded during the period July 1, 1957, to 
December 31, 1957 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO SMALL-BUSINESS 
CONCERNS 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide financial assistance to small-busi- 
ness concerns through private (local) or 
State development credit corporations; to es- 
tablish small-business investment associa- 
tions; to make equity-type capital available 
through funds provided by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration; and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


AUDIT REPORT ON THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Government 
Printing Office, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report prior 
to restoration of balances, National Park 
Service, as of February 28, 1958 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 
REVISED REPORT PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF 

BALANCES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Engineer Comptroller, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a revised re- 
port prior to restoration of balances, Corps 
of Engineers, as of April 1, 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, BLUE RIDGE 
PARKWAY, NORTH CAROLINA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
me Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a pro concession contract, Blue Ridge 
Parkway, North Carolina (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE 
AND CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

the provision of war-risk insurance and 
certain marine and liability insurance for 

the American public, as of March 31, 1958 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER XIII, BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 


A letter from the Acting Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend chapter XIII 
wage earners’ plans—of the Bankruptcy Act 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SSUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING oF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien, and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
RESCISSION OF ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF 

JESUS ANGEL-MoRENO 
- A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a copy of an order relative to the rescis- 
sion of adjustment of status granted Jesus 
Angel-Moreno: (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report or NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, National La- 
bor Relations Board, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Board, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to the school lunch 
program 

“Whereas the school lunch program today 
faces a serious curtailment as a result of 
changing conditions; and 

“Whereas the reduction in crop surpluses 
with the accompanying decrease in surplus 
foods available to school cafeterias has forced 
the school districts to buy on the climbing 
open market; and 

“Whereas the Federal subsidy has dropped 
from 9 cents a plate in 1946 to only 4 cents 
today in California because more children are 
participating in the program; and 

“Whereas raising lunch prices to make up 
the losses forces away children whose families 
are receiving less and less take home pay: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes Congress to increase 
its appropriation to the Federal school lunch 
program so that the schools may continue 
to offer the high quality low-cost lunches 
which they have in the past; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to expanding the 
Federal construction program 

“Whereas a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States Senate will meet on March 
31, 1958, to consider ways and means of ex- 
panding the program for the construction 
of reclamation projects; and 

“Whereas there are, at the present time, 
projects within the State of California upon 
which construction can and should proceed 
in the immediate future; and 

“Whereas the expediting of said projects 
will assist in achieving the objective sought 
in expanding a Federal construction pro- 
gram to enhance the economic welfare of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas among said projects which should 
and can be constructed in the immediate 
future are the following: Auburn Dam proj- 
ect; Folsom South Canal project; Yolo Za- 
mora project; Nashville Dam project; any ad- 
ditional project or projects for which studies 
have been completed or can be completed to 
the point that their construction can be 
commenced before April 1, 1962; and 

“Whereas said projects are vitally needed 
for water conservation and flood control 
within this State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to provide authorization, in 
any expanded Federal reclamation construc- 
tion program, for the early construction of 
the following projects: Auburn Dam project; 
Folsom South Canal project; Yolo Zamora 
project; Nashville Dam project; any addi- 
tional project or projects for which studies 
have been completed or can be completed 
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to the point that their construction can 
be commenced before April 1, 1962; and 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation to accomplish this objec- 
tive; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to the Hon- 
orable CLINTON ANDERSON, chairman of the 
subcommittee of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to providing San 
Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties 
with a supply of water from the Central 
Valley project 
“Whereas the anticipated increase in pop- 

ulation and in industrial development in 

the area comprising the counties of San 

Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey, together 

with the intense agricultural activity now 

existing in that area, will combine increas- 
ingly to tax existing water supplies of the 
region; and 

“Whereas at present the watersheds of 

San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey Coun- 

ties are virtually the sole source of the water 

supply for the region; and 

“Whereas to meet the desperate water 
needs of this region, it is necessary that the 
most feasible plan to obtain an additional 
supply of water be determined with the least 
possible delay; and 

“Whereas it may proye advantageous to 

San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey 

Counties to have an alternative choice to 

the service contemplated by the California 

water plan; and 
“Whereas lack of a report made by the 

Secretary of the Interior, through the Bu- 

reau of Reclamation, on the feasibility of 

serving San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Mon- 
terey Counties with water from the Central 

Valley project or the San Luis project, or 

both, may preclude the possibility of Con- 

gressional authorization of a Federal recla- 
mation project to serve the area; and 
“Whereas lack of Congressional authoriza- 
tion of a Federal reclamation project to 
serve San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Mon- 
terey Counties with water from the Central 

Valley project or the San Luis project, or 

both, would deny citizens of the area an 

alternative choice of the service contem- 
plated by the California water plan: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 

Legislature of the State of California re- 

spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 

United States and the Secretary of the In- 

terior, through the Bureau of Reclamation, 

to take such action as may be necessary to 
conduct and complete with least possible 
delay the necessary investigations, surveys, 
and studies for the purpose of providing 

plans and feasibility reports to furnish a 

supply of water from the Central Valley 

project or the San Luis project, or both, 
to San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey 

Counties, all generally in keeping with sec- 

tion 2 of the act of October 14, 1949 (63 

Stat. 852) authorizing the American River 

Division, Central Valley project; and be it 

further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 

ate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 

President of the United States, to the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

and to each Senator and Representative 

from California in the Congress of the 

United States, and to the United States 

Bureau of Reclamation.” 
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A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


“Senate Resolution 26 


“Resolution relative to the Turlock Naval Re- 
serve Electronics Unit 


“Whereas the Turlock, Calif., Naval Reserve 
Electronics Unit was organized in that city 
during World War II and has, since that 
time, been noted throughout the area for the 
highly successful conduct of its operations; 
and 


“Whereas this unit is currently installed 
in a quonset hut on land leased from the 
fair board of the district fair of Stanislaus 
County; and 

“Whereas the growth of the city of Tur- 
lock has made it no longer feasible for the 
fair board of the district fair of Stanislaus 
this property: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Senate of the State of 
California respectfully memorializes Con- 
gress and requests the Department of De- 
fense to consider the establishment of a new 
Naval Reserve Electronics Unit installation 
on land to be provided by the city of Tur- 
lock and, until the time of such establish- 
ment to renew the present lease for a short- 
er period not exceeding 2 years; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to the Department of Defense.” 

Two resolutions of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress re- 
questing the passage of legislation to con- 
trol inflation 


“Whereas the United States of America is 
in the grip of an inflationary spiral; and 
“Whereas inflation frequently leads to fl- 
nancial disaster or depression; and 
“Whereas financial disaster or depression 
is a means by which communism would 
overcome the democracy in America; and 
“Whereas the future of our democratic 
liberty and free way of life may be threatened 
unless inflation is curtailed: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 

gress of the United States to enact legisla- 

tion to safeguard the economic stability and 
strength of this Nation, and to bring under 
strict control all inflationary processes; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 

United States, to the presiding officer of each 

branch of Congress and to Members thereof 

from this Commonwealth.” 

“Resolutions memoralizing the Congress of 
the United States to change the popula- 
tion requirement of communities eligible 
to receive Federal assistance in urban 
renewal 
“Whereas the Congress of the United States 

has by the enactment of section 701 of title 

7 of the Federal Housing Act of 1954 pro- 

vided urban renewal assistance to various 

communities; and 
“Whereas the provisions of this law apply 

to communities with a population of 25,000 

or less; and 
“Whereas His Excellency, the Governor, in 

his annual message to the general court on 

January 1, 1958, declared, ‘This population 

limitation should be increased to at least 

50,000, which would make 20 more Massa- 

chusetts communities eligible for assistance;’ 

Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 

sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
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the United States to enact legislation 
amending section 701 of title 7 of the Federal 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended, by striking 
out the figure of “25,000" and inserting in 
place thereof the figure of “50,000,” thereby 
making the benefits of the above-entitled law 
available to more communities in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth.” 

A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Oakland, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide funds 
to pay the expenses of the University of 
California Marching Band on its trip to 
Europe; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

A resolution adopted by the Cleveland 
World Trade Association, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
favoring the extension for 5 years of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program; to 
the Committee on Finance, 

A resolution adopted by the Montebello, 
Calif, Community Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring the enactment of legislation to re- 
peal the excise tax on communications; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of Geo. Washington Williams, 
of Baltimore, Md., relating to the foreign 
relations of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Charles A. McBride, relat- 
ing to secrecy in the affairs of the United 
States with other nations, and so forth; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Dragiaha Burojevich, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., praying for a redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Alaska Na- 
tional Guard Officers Association, of Anchor- 
age, Alaska, relating to Japanese fishing ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring a 
vote by the Congress to override the Presi- 
dential veto of the rivers and harbors bill; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 


EXTENSION OF RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION SERVICES TO ALL 
RURAL RESIDENTS—LETTER AND 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter I have 
received from the Kandiyohi Coopera- 
tive Electric Power Association of Will- 
mar, Minn., and a resolution attached 
thereto, be printed in the Recor, and 
that the letter and resolution be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee, 
which I believe to be the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

KANDIYOHI COOPERATIVE ELECTRIC 

POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Willmar, Minn., April 16, 1958. 
Hon. Enwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Enclosed is a copy of a 
resolution which was duly adopted by more 
than 3,000 of the members of Kandiyohi 
Cooperative Electric Power Association at 
their annual meeting held in Willmar on 
March 28, 1958. 
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The members of all REA electric coopera- 
tives are looking to Congress to see that the 
Government keeps its word and agreement, 
namely, that the electric cooperatives are 
expected to bring central station electric 
service to all rural residents desiring the 
same. This has and will be done repeatedly 
to bring rural electric to rural residents 
when it is known that some extensions could 
be not built on economic feasibility alone. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Maunirz NELSON, 
Manager. 

RESOLUTION OF KANDIYOHI COOPERATIVE ELEC- 

TRIC Power ASSOCIATION, WILLMAR, MINN. 

Whereas since the inception of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the said Ad- 
ministration has been permitted to lend to 
cooperative borrowers, money at reasonable 
rates to finance construction of electric dis- 
tribution lines and for other purposes asso- 
ciated with the distribution of electric ener- 
gy; and 

Whereas there is now a movement on foot 
in the Congress of the United States to force 
cooperative associations seeking funds to 
borrow them elsewhere, and in the public 
money market, at presumably higher rates 
than are presently being paid by said bor- 
rowers to the said Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, to the detriment of said asso- 
ciations and their respective memberships; 
and 

Whereas the members of the Kandiyohi 
Cooperative Electric Power Association in 
annual meeting assembled this 28th day of 
March, 1958, at Willmar, Minn., deplore the 
said movement and believe that the Rural 
Electrification Act should be left in status 
quo and not amended in any particular af- 
fecting the borrowing of money by coopera- 
tive associations: Now, therefore, be it 

Revolved by the said members of 
Kandiyohi Cooperative Electric Power Associ- 
ation this 28th day of March 1958, That they 
do deplore the movement to attach higher 
interest rates for the borrowing of money by 
the movement in Congress to force such bor- 
rowers to go into the public-money market 
for such financing as may be necessary to 
bring to the farmers of the United States 
the benefits of electricity in the rural areas; 
be it further 

Resolved, That said members do memo- 
rialize Congress to oppose such a movement 
and to leave intact the present Rural Elec- 
trification Act with respect to the loaning of 
money by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration to cooperative associations for their 
legitimate purposes; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
this association to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen representing the people of the 
State of Minnesota, as an expression to said 
gentlemen of the considered thought of the 
members of this association, comprised of 
approximately 3,000 farm families located in 
and immediately adjacent to Kandiyohi 
County, Minn, 


RESOLUTION OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY, 
MINN., DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 
a letter from the secretary of the 
St. Louis County Development Associa- 
tion, of Duluth, Minn., inclosing a reso- 
lution adopted by that organization re- 
lating to the appropriation of sufficient 
funds for the planting of trees in the 
denuded areas of the Superior National 
Forest. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter and resolution may be printed 
in the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF COUNTY ATTORNEY, 
County OF ST. LOUIS, 
Duluth, Minn., April 18, 1958. 
Eon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar SENATOR THYE: Inclosed herewith 
please find a resolution adopted by the 
St. Louis County Development Association at 
its meeting held on April 17, 1958, in the city 
hall at Virginia, Minn. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH J. OLSON, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION or ST. Louis County DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


Whereas at the present time tree planting 
in the Superior National Forest is done with 
funds derived from the sale of stumpage 
within the forest; and 

Whereas said tree pianting is done only in 
areas producing stumpage funds; and 

Whereas there are large areas of the Su- 
perior National Forest completely denuded 
of trees in which no tree-planting activities 
are carried on, since such areas produce no 
stumpage income; and 

Whereas under the present policy such 
areas can never be replanted: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this committee urge the 
Congress of the United States to appropri- 
ate to the Forest Service additional funds to 
be used for the replanting of trees in the 
denuded areas of the Superior National For- 
est which produce no stumpage income; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senator HUMPHREY, Senator 
Ture, Congressman BLATNIK, and Congress- 
woman Cora KNUTSON. 


RESETTLEMENT OF REFUGEES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, many, 
many thousands of Hungarians have 
come to the Western Hemisphere as ref- 
ugees and found new homes and a new 
life. A few, who perhaps would not be 
happy anywhere, have returned to Eu- 
rope with a complete lack of apprecia- 
tion for the mercy shown to them in a 
crucial hour. Some of these have been 
critical of the countries which embraced 
them, including the United States. 

Last month a critical appraisal by one 
Hungarian refugee was given the usual 
publicity and notoriety which any crit- 

-ical statement about the Dominican Re- 
public seems to receive. In fairness to 
that country, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor one letter 
and two petitions signed by Hungarian 
refugees now living in the Dominican Re- 
public which affords a more accurate pic- 
ture of working conditions and resettle- 
ments there. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and translations of petitions were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

EMBAJADA DE LA REPUBLICA DOMINICANA, 
Washington, D.C., April 21, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Western 
Escapees and Refugees, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHARMAN: Your subcommit- 
tee has done much excellent work in the 
free world’s efforts in resettlement of Euro- 
pean refugees and I know you share the 
pride of the Dominican Republic in the ef- 
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forts and progress made by governmental 
authorities in the Dominican Republic. 

Knowing the subcommittee would be in- 
terested in the feelings and attitude of Hun- 
garian refugees who haye found new homes 
and new life in the Dominican Republic, I 
wanted to bring to your attention three 
communications which express a cross sec- 
tion of the sentiments of the refugees in 
the Dominican Republic. 

I believe you will find them of interest and 
of value to the subcommittee in assaying the 
program in the Western Hemisphere. You 
may feel free to make whatever use of the 
communications which you think appro- 
priate. 

With highest regards. 

Very sincerely, 
MANUEL A. DE Moya, 
Ambassador. 

(Enclosures: Letter from Szucs Cyula, let- 
ter from numerous petitioners, letter from 
numerous petitioners.) 

CONSTANZA, 
Dominican Republic, February 14, 1958. 

Str: Allow us to set before you the opinion 
of those of us Hungarians who wish to re- 
main in this country, against the propaganda 
being made in Europe by those who returned 
from here and who raise calumnies, etc.: 

1. We wish to attest our gratitude toward 
the Dominican Republic and toward your 
person for the help afforded us in order that 
we might make our new homes; 

2. Our hearts are deeply hurt when we hear 
the lies which are spread by those ingrates 
who fied from work in this land and prefer 
to live elsewhere in idleness rather than earn 
a decent living with their own work, exactly 
as they were given a chance to do here. 
Those who knew nothing of farm work en- 
joyed speaking ill of this country, calum- 
niating it, and sought pity for their lot by 
this means; in this same manner they are 
trying to regain their honor in Austria; 

3. We repudiate all those who instead of 
being grateful speak ill of this country, 
which did everything possible to give an op- 
portunity to anyone desiring to work. Our 
living quarters, though small, are pleasant 
and friendly. Our lands are good and are 
already giving us a splendid yield, as it is 
now 2 weeks since we started our first har- 
vest. 

We have succeeded in proving for ourselves 
that production is possible, inasmuch as the 
climate allows the same the year round. 

We are happy and rejoice in the fact that 
this beloved, small country has welcomed us 
in so open a fashion, it being perhaps the 
only land in the world where the Hun- 
garians have met with such good fortune. 

4. This small group of Hungarian fami- 
lies living in Constanza wish to work hence- 
forth with still greater efforts in order to 
show that we are deserving of the help 
which has been given us and that we are 
grateful to the nation that afforded us its 
full aid, so that we could shape our new lives. 

We shall prove that we shall act in such 
wise for the good name of the Hungarians, 
and not like those who should be ashamed 
to call themselves Hungarians and with 
whom we have nothing in common, since 
our feelings repudiate those persons who left 
this land. 

With sincere thanks, 

Vass Laszlo, Vass Iren, Udvaros Sandor, 
Udvaros Juliana, Ritter Lajos, Hitter 
Erzsebet, Berta Janos, Knedlik Gyula, 
Vegvabi Jozsef, Berta Istvan, Vegvari 
Maria, Bollok Jozsef, Jakabfi Jozsep, 
Laiko Janos, Abranovies Kalman, 
Bollok Margit. 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO, NATIONAL DISTRICT, 
February 27, 1958. 
My Dran COLONEL: We have a good deal 
for which to be grateful to him and, in 
union with my wife, always remember in 
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our thoughts the father of our new land, 
Generalissimo Trujillo, as well as yourself, 
who brought us to this beautiful colony in 
Baoba del Pifial. 

I am, my dear Colonel, very happy to- 
gether with my family in our new home and 
with our plot of land, and I am more than 
pleased to state publicly that I have thus 
far, with good prospects, 80 tareas planted 
in peanuts, which I hope to harvest at the 
end of April. 

I am anxious, sir, to show the Hungarians 
as well as the Dominican people how a hard- 
working Hungarian, with a true desire to 
work, sets his shoulder to the wheel. Ac- 
cording to my calculations, in April and 
May I shall have between 115 and 120 tareas 
planted in peanuts, as my attitude is unlike 
that of those who returned; I propose to 
remain in this country and to help my new 
land through my work. 

I work day and night, my dear Colonel, 
so that those who have gone away may never 
be right in what they say. I regret exceed- 
ingly the attitude of those Hungarians 
against you, and I, as well as my family, are 
willing to heal the wound they have caused. 

Those of us who remained here want to 
do everything in a fitting way, and I share 
the feelings of the Hungarians in Constanza, 
who also are grateful to their father, Tru- 
jillo, as well as to yourself. 

I must add that of those who returned, 
the majority never worked as farmers and 
only wanted to use the Dominican Republic 
as a beachhead in order to reach the United 
States, as they believed that dollars are 
found there as abundantly as it rains here. 
They. were quite mistaken in this, and re- 
turned to Europe; it turned out for the best 
because they can no longer bother the rest. 
The propaganda they are carrying on in 
Europe is emphatically refuted by all of us 
Hungarians who reside in this country. 

My dear Colonel, I close this letter saying 
that I, together with my whole family, bear 
the greatest possible feeling of gratitude to- 
ward the father of our new land, Trujillo, and 
toward yourself. 

Szucs CYULA, 
(And wife, as well as the Dominican 
citizen, our daughter, Zusana). 


— 


HIGHLY ESTEEMED DIRECTOR GENERAL: We, 
Hungarians who work in the factory in San 
Cristobal, have heard, with displeasure, that 
those who returned to Europe from the 
Dominican Republic have given themselves 
to propagandizing against this country’s in- 
terests, and we beg leave to express our 
thoughts in this regard and to clear up what 
our viewpoint thereon is, so that you can 
publicize the same in the European press, 
We cannot view in silence that those vile 
persons, through calumnies and lies, succeed 
in attacking a country that, in proportion 
to its size, population and economic re- 
sources, has contributed the greatest meas- 
ure of help for the Hungarian cause. 

We are grateful to the Dominican Repub- 
lic for having afforded us, on the one hand, 
material and moral aid, and, on the other 
hand, for having afforded us a new father- 
land where we are able to lead decent lives. 

We must mention that also in Austria a 
good deal was done for us, but uncertainty 
as to the future and a lack of employment 
unnerved us; we were without work, The 
Dominican Republic helped us not only by 
giving us a haven but also by giving us 
gainful employment in keeping with our 
vocations. This is something that can only 
be appreciated by persons who know their 
vocations well and who enjoy working. 

We were welcomed upon our arrival with 
houses that were prepared to lodge us along 
with our families, and the unmarried among 
us were lodged in boarding or rooming 
houses giving very good service. As a gen- 
eral rule, refugees are looked upon every- 
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where with mistrust and even a degree of 
hostility. Here we have found nothing of 
the kind, as the people are affectionate and 
friendly. Nor has our ignorance of the 
Spanish language been a handicap for us. 
In this matter we had the help of those 
Hungarians who have already resided here 
for years. In most of the factory’s shops 
the skilled workmen are Hungarians, and 
that is clear proof that in the Dominican 
Republic each individual is rated in keeping 
with what he deserves. 

The wages that were paid at the outset 
were upped in August, and in October we 
made a new contract which safeguards us 
for 3 years and assures us future increases 
in our wages. 

From the outset of our living here, our 
families have had their own furniture and 
equipment, and dress decently. Many of us 
own motorcycles, radios and other items 
which raise the workingman’s standard of 
living, and we believe that our material out- 
look for the future is a good one. 

What do they seek with their calumnies? 

Why were they discontented? 

They wanted to put the high salaries on 
a par with their own. Upon what grounds? 
During the brief period in which they were 
employed at the factory, they failed to make 
any effort to prove that they were worth at 
least the wages they were given in the be- 
ginning. It is the usual practice in Govern- 
ment plants throughout the world to take 
into account seniority through years of serv- 
ice. They, too, could have obtained better 
wages if they had remained at their work, 
in a decent manner, for a period of time. 

They wanted to obtain salary increases 
without putting out any effort. They now 
are ashamed to admit the truth that they 
sought more than what they were willing 
to give, and that they acted wrongly toward 
the Dominican Republic which showed them 
such generosity. 

It is easier to find a motive to justify their 
return to Europe by trampling the good faith 
of a nation and its enterprises, than to admit 
the true facts. They prefer to perform no 
work and live like parasites upon the Aus- 
trian Government instead of building their 
own homes, 

We are entirely convinced that those per- 
sons who can live only by calumniating 
others and unceasingly bewailing their own 
ill luck, will never be satisfied anywhere and 
will never honor the name of Hungary. We 
condemn such conduct, and emphatically re- 
fute all those calumnies which have been 
launched against the good name of the Do- 
minican Republic and against the Factory's 
management. 

We, the Hungarians who live here, promise 
you that we shall uphold the honor of this 
republic and its laws, and that we shall make 
every effort to learn its language. Through 
greater devotion and decent work we want 
to earn our own honor in an honest fashion, 
surpassing in our deeds those who have al- 
ready been residents of this country for a 
long time. 

Deeply grateful, we are 

Yours respectfully, 

Cserhati Karoly, Motin Mihaly, Kovacs 
Karoly, Boda Laszlo, Misko Gyorgy, 
Perger Laszlo, Galaba Karoly, Galaba 
Karolyne, Dobi Daroly, Dobi Maria, 
Kovacs Piroska, Kovacs Emil, Katalin 
Kibedy de Kovacs, Ujszaszi Istvanne, 
Perger Laszlone, Garga Lazzlo, Ujszaszi 
Istvan, Olasz Bela, Csekle Janos, 


RESOLUTION OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
(MINN.) DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, the 


St. Louis County Development Associa- 
tion, Virginia, Minn., recently adopted a 
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resolution urging the Congress to ap- 
propriate to the Forest Service additional 
funds to be used for the replanting of 
trees in the denuded areas of the Supe- 
rior National Forest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF Sr. Louis Country DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Whereas at the present time, tree planting 
in the Superior National Forest is done with 
funds derived from the sale of stumpage 
within the forest; and 

Whereas said tree planting is done only in 
areas producing stumpage funds; and 

Whereas there are large areas of the Su- 
perior National Forest completely denuded 
of trees in which no tree planting activities 
are carried on, since such areas produce no 
stumpage income; and 

Whereas under the present policy, such 
areas can never be replanted: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this committee urge the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
to the Forest Service additional funds to be 
used for the replanting of trees in the de- 
nuded areas of the Superior National For- 
est, which produce no stumpage income; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senator HUMPHREY, Senator 
THYE, Congressman BLATNIK, and Congress- 
woman Cora KNUTSON, 


RESOLUTION OF KANDIYOHI CO- 
OPERATIVE ELECTRIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 28, 1958, the members of the 
Kandiyohi Cooperative Electric Power 
Association, Willmar, Minn., adopted a 
resolution opposing higher interest rates 
for REA. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF KANDIYOHI COOPERATIVE ELEC- 
TRIC PowER ASSOCIATION, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Whereas since the inception of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the said Ad- 
ministration has been permitted to lend to 
cooperative borrowers, money at reasonable 
rates to finance construction of electric dis- 
tribution lines and for other purposes asso- 
ciated with the distribution of electric en- 
ergy; and 

Whereas there is now a movement on foot 
in the Congress of the United States to force 
cooperative associations seeking funds to bor- 
row them elsewhere, and in the public money 
market, at presumably higher rates than are 
presently being paid by said borrowers to the 
said Rural Electrification Administration, to 
the detriment of said associations and their 
respective memberships; and 

Whereas the members of the Kandiyohi 
Cooperative Electric Power Association in an- 
nual meeting assembled this 28th day of 
March 1958, at Willmar, Minn., deplore the 
said movement and believe that the Rural 
Electrification Act should be left in status 
quo and not amended in any particular af- 
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fecting the borrowing of money by coopera- 
tive association: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the said members of Kandi- 
yohi Cooperative Electric Power Association 
this 28th day of March 1958, That they do 
deplore the movement to attach higher in- 
terest rates for the borrowing of money by 
the movement in Congress to force such bor- 
rowers to go into the public money market 
for such financing as may be necessary to 
bring to the farmers of the United States the 
benefits of electricity in the rural areas; be 
it further 

Resolved, That said members do memorial- 
ize Congress to oppose such a movement and 
to leave intact the present Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act with respect to the loaning of 
money by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration to cooperative associations for their 
legitimate purposes; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
this association to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen representing the people of the 
State of Minnesota, as an expression to said 
gentlemen of the considered thought of the 
members of this association, comprised of 
approximately 3,000 farm families located in 
and immediately adjacent to Kandiyohi 
County, Minn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 3195. A bill to authorize certain retired 
personnel of the United States Government 
to accept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain for- 
eign countries (Rept. No. 1439). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2888. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion, reporting, and disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans (Rept. No. 
1440). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 292. A bill for the relief of Eero Juno 
Valkonen (Rept. No. 1443); 

S. 1782. A bill for the relief of Carolina M. 
Gomes (Rept. No. 1444); 

S. 1975. A bill for the relief of Peder Strand 
(Rept. No. 1445); 

S. 2497. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Porkert (Rept. No, 1446); 

S. 2997. A bill for the relief of Leobardo 
Castaneda Vargas (Rept. No. 1447); 

H. R. 2935. An act for the relief of Apolonia 
Quiles Quetglas (Rept. No. 1448) ; 

H. R. 8239. An act for the relief of Maria 
Dittenberger (Rept. No. 1449); 

H. R. 8848. An act for the relief of Michael 
Romanoff (Rept. No, 1450); and 

H. J. Res. 528. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens (Rept. No. 1442). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1248. A bill for the relief of Fred G. 
Clark (Rept. No. 1451); 

S. 2940. A bill for the relief of Joseph H. 
Choy (Rept. No. 1452); and 

S.3007. A bill for the relief of Katina 
Leckas and Argery Leckas (Rept. No. 1453). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 952. A bill for the relief of certain aliens 
(Rept. No. 1455); 

S. 2340. A bill for the relief of Laszlo Kal- 
mar (Rept. No. 1456); 

S. 2950. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Liszczynski (Rept. No. 1457); 

S. 3019. A bill for the relief of Herta 
Wilmersdoerfer (Rept. No. 1458); and 
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H. J. Res. 527. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens (Rept. No. 1454). 

By Mr. OYMAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim July 
4, 1958, a day of rededication to the responsi- 
bilities of free citizenship (Rept. No. 1459). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
with an amendment: 

8. 2861. A bill to extend for an additional 
4-year period the provisions of the National 
Wool Act of 1954 (Rept. No. 1460). 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution for the 
relief of certain aliens, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1462) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 83) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244 (a) (5 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 8 
U. S. C. 1254 (c)): 

- A-10150440, Herrmann, William Ernest. 

A-1607807, Latva, Karl Assarl. 

A-2752014, Nagae, Toshiyoshi. 

A-2183058, Ritchie, Anna. 

A-2429881, Rotzer, John. 

A-2476554, Akelaitis, Anthony Peter. 

A-5591361, Brisbeno-Cerano, Pablo. 

. A-2154168, Gerard, Thursa Bashey. 

A-4296775, Philippou, Michael, 

A-5077628, Abrams, William. 

A-1884341, Billeck, Mike. 

A-1223150, Franzone, Peter. 

A-8765622, Ramos-Alonzo, Valentin, 

A-4753944, Souza, Manuel Francis. 

A-1024497, Strk, Ilija. 

A-4317593, Vir, David. 

A-8844394, Waulke, Samuel S. 

A-5940048, Wienski (Wiensky), Nicholas. 

A-5858232, Contreras-Munoz, Jose. 

A-4969807, Cehringer, Henry Charles. 

A-5472840, Derymonjian, Oskan. 

A-4285329, Heeney, William Michael 
Francis. 

A-4765082, Lledo, Jaime Cano. 

A-5987889, Pietzak, Joseph Adam. 

A-5093624, Anthonis, Frank. 

A-3090457, Butler, Anna Lucretia. 

A-4835159, Gugenhan, Frederick, 

A-4011582, Luper, Max. 

A-3007376, Orosco, Nabor. 

A-1199762, Thompson, Arthur Fisher. 

A-4792609, Tima Emery James, 

A-5418531, Kuch, Bronislaw. 

A-2746556, Nunez-Arreguin, Francisco. 

A-4539823, Sailer, Johann N. 

A-1852300, Valdastri, Joseph. 

A-10139136, Weiner, Benjamin. 

A-2807195, Burnett, John Lionel. 

A-1229447, Echevarria, Felipe. 

A-5048277, Geller, Samuel. 

A-5052632, Israel (Izrael), Joseph. 

A-5511254, Sollano (Sallano), Salvatore. 

A-5592838, Sonneborn, Herbert Joseph. 

A-1895860, Tellez-Lara Salvador. 

A-5967610, Toy Nee. 

A-4656191, Wantroba (Watroba), Thomas. 

A-4717588, Zukowski, Antonina, 

A-4282074, Krawczuk, Peter. 

A-2471862, Miszer, Ignatz. 

A-8925175, Rich, Martha Lucille. 
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A-4926883, Leonelli, Eldo. 

A-10255683, Ross, Maurice, 

A-1899483, Bravo, Lucio. 

A-3073370, Consiglio, Anthony. 
A-4495275, Evans, Julia. 

A-6151475, Lowenthal, Philip Herman, 
A-2053517, Aalto, George. 

A-8890731, Constante-Fregoso, Rogilio, 
A-10458255, Espinosa-Delgado, Miguel. 
A-3818164, Jugloff, Theodore Louis. 
A-1453355, Naftaniel, Nick. 
A-10155976, Sederes, James George. 
A-3339304, Brini, Pasquale Luigi. 
A-2129962, Flores, Lino B. 

A-2157328, Suarez, Ysidro, Jr. 
A-4760319, Ho, Chu Hum, 

A-6038920, Liedtke, Fred, 

A-2481240, Puretz, Leo. 

A-3411085, Tornello, Michael. 
A-6487465, Valenti, Rocco, 


WITHDRAWAL OF SUSPENSION OF 
DEPORTATION OF A CERTAIN 
ALIEN—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution, with- 
drawing suspension of deportation in the 
case of Tan Tat Geen, and I submit a 
report (No. 1461) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 84) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress, 
in accordance with section 246 (a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U. S. C. A. 
1256 (a)), withdraws the suspension of de- 
portation in the case of Tan Tat Geen 
(A-9097795) which was previously granted 
by the Attorney General and approved by 
the Congress. 


REPORT ENTITLED “MERGERS AND 
CONCENTRATION IN THE TRUCK- 
ING INDUSTRY” MINORITY VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO, 1441) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
I submit a report entitled “Mergers and 
Concentration in the Trucking Indus- 
try.“ I ask that the report be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today I sub- 
mitted a report from the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. Minority views 
were submitted by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
minority views may be printed with the 
report. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Mendon Morrill, of New Jersey, to be 


United States district Judge for the district 
of New Jersey, vice Alfred E. Modarelli; 
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Edwin D. Steel, Jr., of Delaware, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Delaware, vice Paul C. Leahy; 

William T. Plummer, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for division No. 3, 
district of Alaska; 

Jack D. H. Hays, of Arizona, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Arizona; 

J. Leonard Walker, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Kentucky; 

Robert E. Hauberg, of Mississippi, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi; 

Thomas Ramage Ethridge, of Mississippi, 
to be United States attorney for the northern 
district of Mississipi; 

Maurice Paul Bois, of New Hampshire, to 
be United States attorney for the District 
New Hampshire; 

Theodore F, Bowes, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of New York; 

Sumner Canary, of Ohio, to be United 
5 attorney for the northern district of 
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Clarence Edwin Luckey, of Oregon, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Oregon; 

Daniel H. Jenkins, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania; 

Louis Gorman Whitcomb, of Vermont, to 
be United States attorney for the district 
of Vermont; 

Duncan Wilmer Daugherty, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be United States attorney for the 
southern district of West Virginia; 

Claire A. Wilder, of Alaska, to be United 
States marshal for division No. 1, district of 
Alaska. 

Fred S. Williamson, of Alaska, to be United 
States marshal for division No. 3, district of 
Alaska. 

Albert Fuller Dorsh, Jr., of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal for division No. 4, dis- 
trict of Alaska. 

Rupert Hugo Newcomb, of Mississippi, to 
be United States marshal for the southern 
district of Mississippi; 

Louis O. Aleksich, of Montana, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Montana; 

Cedric E. Stewart, of Nevada, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Nevada; 

Joseph Stockinger, of New York, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, vice William E. Smith; 

J. Bradbury German, Jr., of New York, to 
be United States marshal for the northern 
district of New York; 

Eugene Levi Kemper, of Kansas, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Kansas; 

George M. Glasser, of New York, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of New York; and 

Dewey Howard Perry, of Vermont, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Vermont. 

By Mr. Ervin, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

James E. Holshouser, of North Carolina, 
to be United States attorney for the middle 
district of North Carolina, vice Edwin M. 
Stanley; and 

B. Ray Cohoon, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of North Carolina. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Harlington Wood, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Illinois, vice John B. Stoddart, Jr. 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

George Edward Rapp, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin; and 

Ray H. Schoonover, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, 
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By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William Raab, of Nebraska, to be United 
States marshal from the district of Nebraska. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 3634. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to increase from 
$600 to $800 the amount of each personal 
exemption and to repeal certain excise 
taxes; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 3635. A bill to authorize the creation 
of record of admission for permanent resi- 
dence in the case of certain Hungarian 
refugees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3636. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct expenses paid during the taxable 
year for repair, maintenance, alterations and 
additions to his residence; and 

S. 3637. A bill to permit income derived 
as an administrator or executor of an estate 
to be considered as “self-employment in- 
come" for the purposes of the insurance 
system established by title II of the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CarLson when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 3638. A bill to authorize certain flood 
control projects in the State of Connecticut; 
and 

S. 3639. A bill to authorize certain river 
and harbor projects in the State of Con- 
necticut; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BusH when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3640. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
(Nathaniel) Rosenzweig; and 

S. 3641. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Yang Koo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3642. A bill to provide for the acceler- 
ated development of secondary school edu- 
cation in the natural sciences in the several 
States and Territories; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. THYE (for himself, Mr. PAYNE, 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. CaRLson, Mr. Javits, and Mr. 
Youn): 

S. 3643. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to small-business concerns through 
private (local) or State development credit 
corporations; to establish small business in- 
vestment associations; to make equity-type 
capital available through funds provided by 
the Small Business Administration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THYE when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3644. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands in the State of New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3645. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Potomac Electric Power Co. for 
the construction of a dam on the Potomac 
River; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, HUMPHREY: 

S. 3646. A bill to amend the Social Se- 

curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code so 
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as to increase the benefits payable under the 
Federal old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program, to provide insurance 
against the costs of hospital and nursing 
home service for persons eligible for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (by request): 

S. 3647. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. CHAVEZ) : 

S. 3648. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Navaho Indian irrigation proj- 
ect and the initial stage of the San Juan- 
Chama project as participating projects of 
the Colorado River storage project, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. Cooper, Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. Corron, and Mr. BusH): 

S. 3649. A bill to promote the national de- 
fense by providing for reorganization of the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: . 

S. 3650. A bill for the relief of Lieutenant 
Commander William E. Farrell, United 
States Naval Reserve, retired; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for him- 
self, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
BEALL, and Mr. Case of New Jersey): 

5.3651. A- bill to make equity capital 
and long-term credit more readily available 
for small-business concerns, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jonnson of Texas 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By. Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

S. 3652. A bill to modify the project for 
the Coralville Reservoir on Iowa River in 
Iowa in order to provide for a highway 
bridge across Coralville Reservoir; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 3653. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of sites and the construction of build- 
ings for a training school and other facilities 
for the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. KENNEDY) : 

S. 3654. A bill to reaffirm the national pub- 
lic policy and the purposes of Congress in en- 
acting the Robinson-Patman Antiprice Dis- 
crimination Act entitled “An act to amend 
section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved October 15, 1914, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 15, sec. 13), and for other 
purposes,” and to clarify the intent and 
meaning of the aforesaid law by providing 
for the mandatory nature of functional dis- 
counts under certain circumstances; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3655. A bill to permit persons teaching 
school upon induction into the armed forces 
pursuant to the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act to serve their active duty 
and training periods when school is not in 
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session; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 
By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. 3656. A bill to amend section 456 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to traveling expenses of justices and judges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3657. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered icebreaking ves- 
sel for operation by the United States Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3658. A bill to promote boating safety 
on the navigable waters of the United States, 
its Territories and possessions; to provide 
coordination and cooperation with the 
States in the interest of uniformity of boat- 
ing laws; and for other purposes; and 

S. 3659. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, so as to 
authorize elimination of a hearing in cer- 
tain cases under section 408; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3660. A bill to provide for a less rigid 
formula governing the amount of annual 
income which certain veterans may receive 
without being deprived of the payment of 
their pensions; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Attorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
two concurrent resolutions, which were 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution for 
the relief of certain aliens: and 

S. Con. Res, 84. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Tan Tat Geen. 

(See the above concurrent resolutions, 
printed in full, where they occur under the 
heading “Reports of Committees.” 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF INCOME 
AND EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
morning, I received from Detroit a letter 
which includes the following in a post- 
seript: 

Tax BOUND 

There’s a tax when I phone, and a tax 
when I wire, there's a tax on my heat, and 
my fireplace fire. There’s a tax on my lights, 
and a tax on my books, and if I would fish, 
there's a tax on my hooks. 

There's a tax on my hat, and a tax on 
each shoe, there’s a tax on my shirt, and on 
other things too. There's a tax on the oil 
I rub on my hair, and a tax on the tooth- 
paste I use with such care. I am taxed if 
I gargle, and if I get ill, I'm taxed if I swal- 
low a capsule or pill. I’m taxed when I plan, 
and taxed when I talk, and a tax on my sex 
makes me taxed when I walk, They tax all 
the money I earn, beg or win, then tax me 
aplenty for blowing it in. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to raise the exemptions on income tax 
payments from $600 to $800 per individ- 
ual and to abolish certain excise taxes, 
I am doing this not so much as an antire- 
cession measure—although it will un- 
doubtedly have an effect in that re- 
spect—but I am doing it because it is 
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high time to correct an inequity in our 
tax structure which has existed for too 
long. 

Undoubtedly, when the $600 exemp- 
tion was first made applicable, there was 
a relationship between it and the cost of 
living at that time. However, since then 
the cost of living has increased tremen- 
dously, and, as a matter of fact, has gone 
up steadily in 17 of the past 18 months; 
whereas, the tax exemption figure has 
remained the same. It was my under- 
standing, as long as 3 years ago, that in 
order for a family of four to just live it 
would take an income of $3,500 a year. 
I am sure that figure has increased tre- 
mendously since that time. 

In the matter of excise taxes, they are 
in effect nothing but sales taxes that are 
paid by the ultimate consumer, or pur- 
chaser, as the case may be. They were 
put into effect during the war period; 
they were considered as emergency 
measures; and they have been carried 
forward on a year to year basis since that 
time. In my opinion—and as one who 
has never believed in sales taxes because 
they affect the people who can afford it 
the least—it is high time to do away with 
excise taxes wherever possible and at the 
same time to make certain that these 
taxes once abolished are not kept on 
in the price of the product. In other 
words, what I am seeking to do in the 
abolishing of certain excise taxes is to 
lower the cost of the products accord- 
ingly and to make certain that the ben- 
efits thus derived will not accrue to 
the maker of or the dealer in the prod- 
uct, but that the savings will be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer and there- 
by give relief from the present unwieldy, 
inequitable tax situation which confronts 
them in the field of the excise or sales 
taxes. 

May I repeat, Mr. President, that this 
is a long overdue measure, that it is not 
based primarily on the status of our 
economy at the present time, but is based 
first and foremost on the question of 
equity and fair dealing with the great 
majority of our people who need help the 
most but who are being forced to carry 
a tremendous and unfair tax load at this 


time. 


I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3634) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to in- 
crease from $600 to $800 the amount of 
each personal exemption and to repeal 
certain excise taxes, introduced by Mr. 
MANSFIELD, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto.— 

SECTION 1. Short title, etc. 

(a) Short title: This act may be cited as 
the “Individual Income Tax and Excise Tax 
Reducton Act of 1958.” 

(b) Amendment of 1954 code: Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, wherever in this 
act an amendment or repeal is expressed in 
terms of an amendment to or a repeal of a 
section or other provision, the reference shall 
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be considered to be made a provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


TITLE I—INCREASE IN PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS 
Sec, 101. Increase from $600 to $800. 


Section 151 (relating to allowance of de- 
ductions for personal exemptions) is amend- 
ed by striking out “$600" each place it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$800”. 

Serc, 102. Optional tax. 

(a) Table prescribed by the Secretary: 
Section 3 (relating to optional tax if adjusted 
gross income is less than $5,000) is amended 
by striking out “who has elected for such 
year to pay the tax imposed by this section, 
the tax shown in the following table:” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “who has elected 
for such year to pay the tax imposed by this 
section— 

“(1) In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1957, the tax shown 
in a table which shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate. The table pre- 
scribed under this paragraph shall corre- 
spond in form to the table in paragraph (2) 
and shall provide for amounts of tax in the 
various adjusted gross income brackets ap- 
proximately equal to the amounts which 
would be determined under section 1 if the 
taxable income were computed by taking 
the standard deduction. 

“(2) In the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning before January 1, 1958, the tax shown 
in the following table“. 

(b) Technical amendment: Section 4 (a) 
(relating to rules for optional tax) is 
amended by inserting after “the table in 
section 3” the following: “and the table 
prescribed under section 3”. 

Sec. 103. Withholding of tax at source. 

(a) Percentage Method of Withholding.— 
Section 3402 (b) (1) (relating to percentage 
method of withholding income tax at 
source) is amended by striking out the 
table and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Percentage method withholding table 

Amount of 
1 with- 


“Payroll period: 


Daily or miscellaneous (per day 
of such period 2.40” 


(b) Wage Bracket Withholding.—So much 
of paragraph (1) of section 3402 (c) (re- 
lating to wage bracket withholding) as pre- 
cedes the first table in such paragraph is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) (A) At the election of the employer 
with respect to any employee, the employer 
shall deduct and withhold upon the wages 
paid to such employee on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Individual Income Tax and Ex- 
cise Tax Reduction Act of 1958 a tax deter- 
mined in accordance with the tables pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
which shall be in Heu of the tax required 
to be deducted and withheld under subsec- 
tion (a). The tables prescribed under this 
subparagraph shall correspond in form to 
the wage bracket withholding tables in sub- 
paragraph (B) and shall provide for amounts 
of tax in the various wage brackets approx- 
imately equal to the amounts which would 
be determined if the deductions were made 
under subsection (a). 

“(B) At the election of the employer with 
respect to any employee, the employer shall 
deduct and withhold upon the wages paid 
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to such employee before the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 10 days 
after the date of the enactment of the In- 
dividual Income Tax and Excise Tax Reduc- 
tion Act of 1958 a tax determined in accord- 
ance with the following tables, which shall 
be in lieu of the tax required to be deducted 
and withheld under subsection (a) “. 


Sec. 104. Technical amendments. 


(a) The following provisions are amended 
by striking out “$600” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof 8800“: 

(1) Section 6012 (a) (1) (relating to per- 
sons required to make returns of tax); 

(2) Section 6013 (b) (3) (A) (relating to 
the assessment and collection in the case 
of certain returns of husband and wife); 
and 

(3) Section 6015 (a) (2) (A) (relating to 
declaration of estimated income tax by in- 
dividuals). 

(b) The following provisions are amended 
by striking out “$1,200” each place it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,600”: 

(1) Section 6012 (a) (1) (relating to per- 
sons required to make returns of tax); and 

(2) Section 6013 (b) (3) (A) (relating to 
assessment and collection in the case of 
certain returns of husband and wife). 


Sec. 105. Effective dates. 


The amendments made sections 101, 102, 
and 104 shall apply to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1957. The amend- 
ments made by section 103 shall apply to 
wages paid on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 10 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


TITLE IT—REPEAL OF CERTAIN EXCISE TAXES 
Sec. 201. Retailers excise taxes. 


(a) Tax on toilet preparations and lug- 
gage, handbags, etc.: The following provi- 
sions are repealed: 

(1) subchapter C of chapter 31 (tax on 
toilet preparations); and 

(2) subchapter D of chapter 31 (tax on 
luggage, handbags, etc.). 

(b) Jewelery and related items: 

(1) Section 4001 (tax on jewelry and re- 
lated items) is amended by inserting after 
“articles sold at retail” the following: “for 
$100 or more“. 

(2) Section 4003 (b) (exemption of cer- 
tain auction sales) is repealed, 

(c) Technical amendment: The table of 
subchapters for chapter 31 is amended by 
striking out: 

“Subchapter C. Toilet preparations. 

“Subchapter D. Luggage, handbags, etc. 
Sec. 202. Manufacturing excise taxes. 

(a) Repeal: The following provisions are 
repealed: 

(1) section 4061 (a) (2) (tax on passenger 
automobile chassis and bodies, etc.); 

(2) section 4061 (b) (tax on parts and 
accessories for automobiles); 

(8) subchapter B of chapter 32 (tax on 
refrigeration equipment, electric, gas, and oil 
appliances, and electric-light bulbs); 

(4) subchapter C of chapter 32 (tax on 
radio and television sets, phonographs, rec- 
ords, and musical instruments) ; 

(5) part II of subchapter D of chapter 32 
(tax on photographic equipment); and 

(6) subchapter E of chapter 32 (tax on 
business machines, pens, mechanical pencils, 
mechanical lighters, and matches). 

(b) Sporting goods: Section 4161 (relat- 
ing to tax on sporting goods) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 4161. Imposition of tax. 


“There is hereby imposed upon the sale by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer of 
fishing rods, creels, reels, and artificial lures, 
baits, and files (including in each case parts 
or accessories Of such articles sold on or 
in connection therewith, or with the sale 
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thereof) a tax equivalent to 10 percent of the 
price for which so sold.” 

(c) Firearms: Section 4181 (relating to 
tax on firearms) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 4181. Imposition of tax. 

“There is hereby imposed upon the sale by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer of 
the following articles a tax equivalent to 11 
percent of the price for which so sold: 

“Firearms (other than pistols and re- 
volvers) . 

“Shells and cartridges.” į 

(d) Technical amendments: 

(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
32 is amended by striking out: 

“Subchapter B. Household-type equip- 
ment, etc. 

“Subchapter C. Entertainment equipment.” 
and by striking out: 

“Subchapter E. Other items.” 

(2) The table of parts for subchapter D 
of chapter 32 is amended by striking out: 

“Part II. Photographic equipment.” 


Sec. 203. Facilities and services. 


(a) Repeal: The following provisions are 
repealed: 

(1) part I of subchapter A of chapter 33 
(tax on admissions) ; 

(2) subchapter B of chapter 33 (tax on 
communications) ; 

(3) part I of subchapter C of chapter 33 
(tax on transportation of persons); 

(4) part II of subchapter C of chapter 33 
(tax on transportation of property); and 

(5) subchapter D of chapter 33 (tax on 
safe-deposit boxes). : 

(b) Technical amendments: 

(1) The table of subchapters for chapter 
33 is amended by striking out “Subchapter 
B. Communications.” 
and by striking out “Subchapter D. Safe 
deposit boxes.“ 

(2) The table of parts for subchapter A 
of chapter 33 is amended by striking out 
“Part I. Admissions.” 

(3) The table of parts for subchapter C of 
chapter 33 is amended by striking out: 

“Part I. Persons. 

“Part II. Property.” 

(4) Section 4291 (relating to cases where 
persons receiving payment must collect tax) 
is amended by striking out “Except as pro- 
vided in section 4264 (a), every” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Every.” 

(5) Section 4292 (relating to State and 
local governmental exemption) is repealed. 

(6) Section 4293 (relating to exemption 
for United States and possessions) is amend- 
ed by striking out subchapters B and C” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subchapter C.“ 

(7) Section 6415 (relating to credits or re- 
funds to persons who collected certain taxes) 
is amended by striking out “4251, 4261, 4271,” 
each place it appears therein. 

(8) Section 6416 (b) (2) (L) (relating to 
credits or refunds in the case of certain taxes 
on sales and services) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“commutation fare revenue”; and 

(B) by striking out “(not including the 
tax imposed by section 4261, relating to the 
tax on transportation of persons).” 

(9) Section 6421 (b) (relating to gasoline 
used for certain nonhighway purposes or by 
local transit systems) is amended— 

(A) by striking out not including the tax 
imposed by section 4261, relating to the tax 
on transportation of persons)” each place it 
appears therein, and 

(B) by striking out “tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“commutation fare revenue” each place it 
appears therein. 

(10) Section 6421 (d) (2) (defining tax- 
exempt passenger fare revenue) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) Commutation fare revenue.—The 
term ‘commutation fare revenue’ means reve- 
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nue attributable to the transportation of per- 
sons and attributable to— 

“(A) amounts paid for transportation 
which do not exceed 60 cents, 

“(B) amounts paid for commutation or 
season tickets for single trips of less than 
30 miles, or 

“(C) amounts paid for commutation tick- 
ets for 1 month or less.” 

(11) Section 7012 (relating to cross refer- 
ences) is amended by striking out subsection 
(i) and by redesignating subsection (j) as 
subsection (i). 

(12) Section 7272 (b) (relating to penalty 
for failure to register) is amended by strik- 
ing out “4273,". 


Sec. 204. Other excise taxes. 


(a) Repeal: The following provisions are 
repealed: 

(1) subchapter A of chapter 36 (tax on 
playing cards); and 

(2) subchapter C of chapter 36 (occupa- 
tional tax on bowling alleys, billiard and pool 
tables). 

(b) Technical amendments: The table of 
subchapters for chapter 36 is amended by 
striking out “Subchapter A. Playing cards”, 
and by striking out “Subchapter C. Occupa- 
tional tax on bowling alleys, billiard and pool 
tables.” 


Sec. 205. Floor stocks refunds. 


(a) Passenger automobiles: Section 6412 
(a) (1) (relating to floor stocks refunds on 
passenger automobiles) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “July 1, 1958” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the tax reduction date”; 

(2) by striking out “November 10, 1958” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof the 10th day of the 4th month 
which begins after the tax reduction date”; 
and 

(3) by striking out “October 1, 1958” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the first day of the 
third month which begins after the tax re- 
duction date.” 

(b) Allowance of refunds on other tax 
paid articles: Section 6412 (a) (relating to 
floor stocks refunds) is amended by renum- 
bering paragraph (3) as (4), and by inserting 
after paragraph (2) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(3) Miscellaneous articles subject to 
manufacturers excise tax: Where before the 
tax reduction date any article subject to the 
tax imposed by section 4061 (b), 4111, 4121, 
4131, 4141, 4151, 4161 (other than fishing 
rods, creels, reels, and artificial lures, baits, 
and flies), 4171 4181 (other than firearms 
(other than pistols and revolvers), shells, and 
cartridges), 4191, 4201, 4211, or 4451 has been 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter and on the tax reduction date is held 
by a dealer and has not been used and is in- 
tended for sale, there shall be credited or re- 
funded (without interest) to the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer an amount equal 
to the tax paid by him on his sale of the 
article, if— 

“(A) claim for such credit or refund is 
filed with the Secretary or his delegate on 
or before the tenth day of the fourth month 
which begins after the tax reduction date, 
based upon a request submitted to the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer before the 
first day of the third month which begins 
after the tax reduction date by the dealer 
who held the article in respect of which 
the credit or refund is claimed, and 

“(B) on or before the tenth day of the 
fourth month which being after the tax 
reduction date, reimbursement has been 
made to such dealer by such manufacturer, 
producer, or importer for the tax reduction 
on such article or written consent has been 
obtained from such dealer to the allowance 
of such credit or refund.” 

(c) Definition: Paragraph (4) of section 
6412 (a) (relating to definitions), as renum- 
bered by subsection (a), is amended by add- 
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ing at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(C) the term ‘tax reduction date’ means 
the first day of the first month which be- 
gins more than 10 days after the date of 
the enactment of the Individual Income Tax 
and Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1958.” 

(d) Technical Amendment: Section 6412 
(c) (relating to applicability of other laws) 
is amended by striking out “and 4081” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “4081, 4111, 4121, 
4131, 4141, 4151, 4161, 4171, 4181, 4191, 4201, 
4211, and 4451.” 


Sec. 206. Effective dates. 


The repeals and amendments made by sec- 
tions 201, 202, and 204 (a) (1) shall apply 
to articles sold on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 10 days 
after the date of the enactment of this act. 
The repeal made by section 203 (a) (1) shall 
apply to amounts paid on or after such first 
day for admissions on or after such first day, 
except that with respect to the tax im- 
posed by section 4231 (6) (relating to tax 
on cabarets), such repeal shall apply only 
with respect to periods after 10 antemerid- 
ian on such first day. The repeal made by 
section 203 (a) (2) shall apply to amounts 
paid on or after such first day for commu- 
nication services or facilities rendered on or 
after such first day. The repeal made by 
sections 203 (a) (3) and (4) shall apply 
to amounts paid on or after such first day 
for, or in connection with, transportation 
which begins on or after such first day. 
The repeals made by sections 203 (a) (5) 
and 204 (a) (2) shall apply to amounts 
paid on or after such first day. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, RELATING TO 
DEDUCTION OF CERTAIN HOME 
IMPROVEMENT EXPENSES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Congress at this session has approved 
several measures in the interest of in- 
creasing employment and halting the 
present recession. 

The measures we have approved 
should provide, through the expenditure 
of Federal funds, increased employment 
in many areas of the Nation. 

Today I wish to offer for considera- 
tion by the Congress a bill which will 
reach into every community of the Na- 
tion, and I believe will be a great stimu- 
lation to business, and I know will prove 
to be of great value toward the improve- 
ment of our standard of living. 

I introduce for appropriate reference 
a bill to grant a limited income tax de- 
duction for expenditures for repair, 
maintenance, alterations, and additions 
to the residences of taxpayers. 

Shortly before adjournment of the 
Congress for the Easter recess, the Sen- 
ate, without a dissenting vote, approved 
a measure designed to stimulate the 
construction of new houses. 

I supported that measure because of 
the importance of construction to our 
overall economy, and because I firmly 
believe we should do what we can to en- 
courage home ownership. That bill has 
now become law. 

However, new home construction is 
only a part of the picture. 

Over half of the families in the United 
States own their own homes. Many of 
these homes were built and purchased 
during or immediately following World 
War II, when there were a great many 
new family formations. 
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Many of these families have outgrown 
their homes or have permitted their 
homes to deteriorate for lack of funds 
for adequate repair and maintenance. 

There are millions of substandard 
dwellings in existence throughout the 
United States. 

Satisfying the market demand for new 
housing leaves untouched the need for 
upgrading of our older homes. 

In 1950 the Bureau of Census figures 
disclosed some 6.7 million families liv- 
ing in substandard housing. 

With increasing land values and the 
growing scarcity of building sites, many 
families, particularly those with modest 
incomes, are forced to buy existing hous- 
ing instead of new housing. 

We should do what we can to encour- 
age those families in older homes to keep 
them in good repair to prevent future 
slums. 

In most instances, the money expended 
to repair and maintain a home or to 
add a room is an investment, not only 
in terms of dollars, but in adding to the 
comfort and living standard of the home- 
owner and his family. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
provide an incentive to homeowners to 
maintain their homes in good repair and 
to add necessary living space to many of 
our homes which their occupants have 
outgrown. 

This bill, if enacted, would permit a 
homeowner to deduct, within defined 
limits, the expense of repair and mainte- 
nance, additions, and alterations to his 
residence. 

My proposal would not permit such a 
deduction for nominal and everyday ex- 
pense for maintenance, but by using a 
formula similar to that provided in the 
present tax law for extraordinary medi- 
cal expense, it would permit deduction 
of that expense which exceeds 3 percent 
of the adjusted gross income of the 
homeowner, but not to exceed $2,000 
annually. 

There is no particular magic in these 
figures other than to say they are de- 
signed to permit and encourage such 
home improvements as the addition of a 
bedroom, modernizing a kitchen, reroof- 
ing, finishing an attic or recreation room, 
and the like. 

Much attention has been given to new 
home construction as an antirecession 
measure, but little attention has been 
given to the upgrading of our older 
homes. 

It may surprise many Senators to learn 
that the home improvement business is 
a $12 to $14 billion business each year. 

I venture to say that most of the busi- 
nessmen who furnish lumber and build- 
ing materials and labor for home im- 
provements, repair and maintenance, 
additions and alterations, are small- 
business men. They are to be found in 
every area of the country, and in larger 
cities and smaller towns alike. 

We are searching for ways of aiding 
small-business men.. The bill I have in- 
troduced would do just that. It would 
however, go further and aid homeowners. 

It would also provide a stimulus to our 
economy at a time when it is needed. 
The effect of this bill would be more 
immediate than many other antireces- 
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sion measures under consideration by 
this body. $ 

It would, by providing extra living 
space, increase the need and demand for 
new furniture, appliances, and other 
products thereby increasing employment 
in those industries. 

At first glance some might think this 
bill would result in a loss of revenue to 
the Government. -If I believed this, I 
would not be sponsoring the proposed 
legislation in the Senate today. To the 
contrary, I firmly believe it will increase 
the revenue. 

The increase in business resulting from 
this proposal would, I am convinced, 
more than offset the loss of revenue from 
those homeowners who take advantage 
of the deductions permitted under this 
bill. 

It is not my intention to limit the ad- 
vantages of this bill to urban homes. The 
provisions of this proposal are intended 
to be available to farm residences as well 
as homes in cities and towns. 

Many of us represent States in which 
farming is an important part of our 
economy. The plight of the farmers has 
been known to all of us. Many Senators 
have seen farm homes badly in need of 
repair. Under this legislation, the 
farmer would have some incentive to do 
the necessary repairs to upgrade his farm 
residence. 

Last, but not least, this proposal would 
accomplish the desired results com- 
pletely within the framework of our free 
enterprise system. As I mentioned 
earlier, there would, I am convinced, be 
an increase in revenue for the Govern- 
ment from the additional business gen- 
erated by my proposal. 

I realize revenue measures must origi- 
nate in the other body. 

At a later date a tax bill which is now 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will undoubtedly be sent to the 
Senate. 

I respectfully urge the other members 
of the Finance Committee to study my 
bill and to give it careful consideration. 

I introduce the bill for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3636) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
a taxpayer to deduct expenses paid dur- 
ing the taxable year for repair, mainte- 
nance, alterations, and additions to his 
residence, introduced by Mr. CARLSON, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That (a) part VII of 


subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by renum- 
bering section 217 as 218, and by adding 
after section 216 the following new section: 

Sec. 217. Expense of home repair, main- 
tenance, alterations, and additions. 

(a) Allowance of deduction: In the case 
of an individual, there shall be allowed as a 
deduction the expenses paid by the taxpayer 
during the taxable year for the repair and 
maintenance of, or 
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Alterations and additions to the personal 
residence of the taxpayer or his spouse. 

(b) Limitation: 

(1) The deduction provided by subsection 
(a) shall only be allowable to the extent 
that the aggregate spent exceeds 3 percent of 
the adjusted gross income of the taxpayer 
but in no event shall it exceed $2,000. 

(2) The deduction provided for in subsec- 
tion (a) shall only be applicable to expenses 
which are— 

(A) not otherwise allowable as deductions 
in computing taxable income under section 
63 (a) (defining taxable income); 

(B) not properly chargeable as capital ad- 
ditions to the property; and 

(C) not allowable as a reduction of ad- 
justed sales price under section 1034. 

(c) Personal residence of the taxpayer: 
The term “personal residence of the tax- 
payer” shall mean the real property owned 
by the taxpayer or by his spouse or both 
(at the time of the repair, maintenance, 
alteration and additions) which is occupied 
by them or either of them as their principal 
residence. 

(d) The table of sections for such part 
VII is amended by striking out the last line 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 217. Expense of home repair, main- 
tenance, alterations and additions, 

“Sec. 218. Cross references.“ 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to expenses paid 
during the taxable years beginning after 
— 1958. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN FLOOD 
CONTROL PROJECTS IN STATE OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
editorial from the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant of April 17, 1958, entitled “The 
in ce Blocks Waste in Rivers, Har- 

rs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT BLOCKS WASTE IN RIVERS, 
HARBORS 


Connecticut has lost another few years in 
the fight against floods and erosion. The 
rivers and harbors measure that the Presi- 
dent vetoed on Tuesday was the authoriza- 
tion bill, that would have needed a followup 
with money. But it would have meant set- 
ting in motion, at any rate, action on the 
Mad River, Hall Meadow Brook, East Branch 
Dam, and erosion control projects in Long 
Island Sound. 

Who's at fault in this delay? The obvious 
target for criticism would be President Eisen- 
hower for having had the courage to veto 
the bill, Yet a sound and thorough exami- 
nation proves otherwise. It was, instead, 
the politicians who loaded the measure with 
unacceptable projects, unapproved projects, 
what used to be cailed more frequently, pork 
barrel projects. They built a measure that 
contained worthwhile projects into one that 
would have cost the taxpayer a pretty penny 
without a proper measure of return. 

There are about 150 projects covered in 
the bill. The orderly way to have these proj- 
ects come before the Congress is for proposals 
to be reviewed by the Army Corps of Engi-. 
neers and the Budget Bureau. Then, if ap- 
proved, they could be studied by the Con- 
gress, Instead, individual Congressmen make 
deals to have pet projects slipped into the 
bill anyway.. Sometimes this makes sense; 
the urgency of the flood problem in Con- 
necticut led legislators a year ago to push for 
action on Winsted, Torrington, and Litch- 
field projects without waiting for a report by 


the Army, which has since approved them. 
But from the taxpayer's point ot view, it can 


President. Some, for in- 
stance, would have made the Federal tax- 
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evaluated for the Congress, although they 
were to spend the money. Three 
projects, costing $115 million, are not eco- 


sented efforts to sidestep Executive decisions 
unfavorable to specific projects. 

The President is given the power of veto 
against just such Congressional waywardness. 
It is easy for a local Con, n to work 
hard for his District without bothering about 
the overall effect. Senator Norris COTTON, of 
New Hampshire, who opposed the bill origi- 
nally, remarked: “Perhaps if there were any 
real big projects in my State, I would not be 
so fearless and so statesmanlike” in opposing 
it. The people of Connecticut can regret 
that action is again delayed on necessary 
projects here. It will endure the President’s 
urging that Congress take a new and more 
sensible look at what it is doing. But it will 
also resent the way Congress refused to be 
concerned about waste as it voted the pub- 
lic’s funds. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to say I believe it was unfortunate 
the President felt compelled to veto that 
bill, although, all things taken into con- 
sideration, I think he did exactly the 
right thing. However, the veto leaves a 
great many worthy projects out on a 
limb, and I hope between now and the 
end of the session Congress will take ac- 
tion so that these worthy projects may 
get the necessary authorizations and be 
started. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference 2 
bills, one to authorize certain flood-con- 
trol projects in the State of Connecticut, 
and another to authorize certain rivers 
and harbors projects in the State of 
Connecticut, both of which were in the 
omnibus bill which was vetoed by the 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Busu, were 
received, read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, as follows: 

S. 3638. A bill to authorize certain flood- 
control projects in the State of Connecticut; 
and 

S. 3039. A bill to authorize certain river 
and harbor projects in the State of Connec- 
tleut. 


SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and Senators PAYNE, ALLOTT, 
BEALL, MUNDT, CARLSON, Javrrs, and 
Young, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to small-business concerns through 
private, local, or State development 
credit corporations; to establish small- 
business investment associations; to 
make equity-type capital available 


purposes. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with an explanatory 
CIV—425 
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statement of the bill, be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3643) to provide finan- 
cial assistance to small-business con- 
cerns through private (local) or State 
development credit corporations; to es- 
tablish small business investment asso- 
ciations; to make equity-type capital 
available through funds provided by the 
Small Business Administration; and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. THYE 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Be it enacted, et. 


TITLE I—TITLE, POLICY, PURPOSE AND 
DEFINITIONS 


TITLE 


Sec, 101. This act may be cited as the 
“Small Business Capital Act of 1958.” 


Declaration of policy 


Src. 102. It is the policy of the Congress 
to foster the growth, independence, and sta- 
bility of small business in this country in 
order to preserve a sound national economy, 

To effectuate such policy in a changing 
economy requires the enactment by Congress 
from time to time of legislation to meet the 
changing needs of small business. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to provide the small-business 
concerns of the United States with an addi- 
tional source of equity capital and thereby 
to promote their growth and development in 
the interest of a sound national economy: 
Provided, however, That this policy shall be 
carried out in such manner as to insure the 
maximum participation of private financing 
sources. 

Statement of purpose 


Sec. 103. The Congress finds that the 
small-business concerns of the United States 
are in need of additional equity capital to 
finance their growth and development. 

The Congress further finds that private 
(local) and State development credit corpo- 
rations should be encouraged and are in 
need of supplemental financial assistance. 

The purpose of this act is to provide 
promptly such capital and assistance, 

Sec, 104. As used in this act— 

(1) “State” shall have reference to and 
include the several States, the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

(2) “Small Business Act” shall mean the 
Small Business Act of 1953, as amended. 

(3) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administration, 
referred to in the Small Business Act. 

(4) “Administration” means the Small 
Business Administration, created by the 
Small Business Act. 


TITLE IIl--AUTHORIZATION FOR FUNDS 


Sec, 201. Subsection (b) of section 204 
of the Small Business Act is hereby amend- 
edas follows: 

(1) The figure 530,000, 000 shall be ae- 
leted wherever it appears in such subsec- 
tion and in lieu thereof there shall be sub- 
stituted the figure “$750,000,000.” 

(2) The word and reference “and (b) 
(3)" at the end of the fourth sentence in 
such subsection shall be deleted and in lieu 
thereof there shall be substituted follow- 
ing the references, word and punctuation: 
“(b) (3), (c), (q), and (e).“ 

(3) The figure “$305,000,000" appearing in 
the fifth sentence in such subsection shall 
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be deleted and in lieu thereof there shall be 

substituted the figure “$525,000,000." Fur- 

ther, the period at the end of such sentence 
shall be deleted and there shall be inserted 

the following additional references: , (c), 

(d), and (e).“ 

TITLE IN—SECURED LOANS TO PRIVATE (LOCAL) 
OR STATE DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORA- 
TIONS 
Sec. 301. Section 207 of the Small Busi- 

ness Act is hereby amended by adding the 

following new subsection: 

„e) The Administration is empowered to 
make loans for plant construction, conyer- 
sion, or expansion, including the acquisi- 
tion of land, to private (local) or State de- 
velopment credit corporations formed to as- 
sist, develop, and expand the economy of an 
area, and such loans may be made or ef- 
fected either directly or in cooperation with 
banks or other lending institutions through 
agreements to participate on an immediate 
or deferred basis: Provided, however, That 
the foregoing powers shall be subject to the 
following restrictions and limitations: 

“(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended by the Administration pursuant to 
this subsection unless the financial assist- 
ance applied for is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms and all loans made shall 
be so secured as reasonably to assure re- 
payment; no immediate participation may be 
purchased unless it is shown that a de- 
ferred participation is not available; and no 
loan may be made unless it is shown that a 
participation is not available. In agree- 
ments to participate in loans on a deferred 
basis under this subsection, such participa- 
tion by the Administration shall not be in 
excess of 90 percent of the balance of the 
loan outstanding at the time of disburse- 
ment. 

“(2) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended by the Administration pursuant to 
this subsection if it will cause a relocation 
of all or a part of a small business concern 
so as to effect a significant reduction in em- 
ployment in the general area of original 
location or will provide facilities to be made 
available to a small business concern at a 
subsidy to induce any relocation or will aid 
any relocation for other than a sound busi- 
ness purpose approved by the Administrator. 

“(3) The proceeds of any such loan must 
be used solely by such borrower to assist an 
identifiable small-business concern and for 
a sound business purpose approved by the 
Administration. 

“(4) Loans made by the Administration 
under this authority shall be limited to 
$250,000 for each such identifiable small- 
business concern. 

“(5) Such corporations must meet cri- 
teria established by the Administration, in- 
cluding the extent of participation or 
amount of paid-in capital to be used in each 
instance as is determined to be reasonable 
by the Administration. 

“(6) No loans including extensions or 
renewals thereof may be made by the Ad- 
ministration for a period or periods exceed- 
ing 10 years plus such additional period as 
is estimated may be required to complete 
construction, conversion or expansion: Pro- 
vided, That the Administration may extend 
the maturity of or renew any loan made 
pursuant to this subsection beyond the 
period stated for additional periods not to 
exceed 10 years, if such extension or renewal 
will aid in the orderly liquidation of such 
loan. Any such loan shall bear interest at 
a rate not to exceed 6 percent per annum.“ 


TITLE IV—LOANS TO STATE DEVELOPMENT CREDIT 
CORPORATIONS EVIDENCED BY DEBENTURES 
Sxc. 401. Section 207 of the Small Business 

Act is hereby amended by adding the follow- 

ing new subsection: 

“(d) The Administration is also empowered 
to make loans to State development credit 
corporations, which shall be evidenced by 
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debentures, promissory notes, or other obli- 
gations upon such conditions and in such 
form as may be approved by the Administra- 
tion, subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) Any funds loaned to a development 
credit corporation under this subsection 
must be used solely for the purpose of assist- 
ing small-business concerns and in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by the 
Administration. 

“(2) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended by the Administration pursuant to 
this subsection if it will cause a relocation 
of all or a part of a small-business concern so 
as to effect a significant reduction in employ- 
ment in the general area of original location 
or will provide facilities to be made available 
to a small-business concern at a subsidy to 
induce any relocation or will aid any reloca- 
tion for other than a sound business purpose 
approved by the Administrator. 

“(3) No loans including extensions or re- 
newals thereof may be made by the Admin- 
istration for a period or periods exceeding 
10 years except that any loan made for the 
purposes of constructing facilities may have 
a maturity of 10 years plus such additional 
period as is estimated may be required to 
complete such construction: Provided, That 
the Administration may extend the maturity 
of or renew any loan made pursuant to this 
subsection beyond the period stated for addi- 
tional periods not to exceed 10 years, if such 
extension or renewal will aid in the orderly 
liquidation of such loan. Any such loan 
shall bear interest at a rate not to exceed 
6 percent per annum. 

“(4) The funds borrowed by the State de- 
velopment credit corporation from all sources, 
including amounts borrowed from the Ad- 
ministration under this subsection, shall not 
exceed four times the paid-in capital and 
surplus of such corporation. 

“(5) Loans made by the Administration 
under this subsection to each State develop- 
ment credit corporation shall not exceed the 
total of amount borrowed by it from all other 
sources, 

“(6) The administration shall require, to 
the extent feasible, that the funds borrowed 
under this subsection shall be treated pari 
passu with those funds borrowed by the 
State development credit corporations, re- 
gardiess of source, having the highest pri- 
ority.” 


TITLE V—LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION ESTABLISHED TO MAKE 
EQUITY-TYPE FINANCING AVAILABLE TO SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS 


Sec. 501. Section 207 of the Small Business 
Act is hereby amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(e) The Administration is also empow- 
ered to make loans evidenced by debentures, 
promissory notes, or other obligations, to 
small business investment associations, char- 
tered under State law, or in the absence of 
appropriate enabling legislation chartered by 
the administration, established to provide 
funds for small-business concerns upon the 
following conditions: 

“(1) The qualifications and activities of 
small business investment associations must 
meet criteria established by the administra- 
tion which shall include the following: 

“(A) The minimum paid-in capital for 
any such association shall be $100,000. 

(B) The minimum number of share- 
holders for any such association shall be 10. 

“(C) The charter of any such association 
must be approved by the administration 
and the association must meet requirements 
for financial reporting, auditing, and exam- 
ination, as may be established by the admin- 
istration. 

“(D) Any such association shall be au- 
thorized to advance funds to small business 
concerns only, through loans evidenced by 
convertible debentures, such debentures to 
be convertible at the option of the associa- 
tion or a holder in due course up to and 
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including the effective date of any call by 
the issuer, into stock of the small-business 
concern at the sound book value of such 
stock at the time of the issuance of the de- 
benture. 

“(E) The association shall make invest- 
ments only in small-business concerns within 
the criteria established by the Administra- 
tion. The maximum investment by the 
association in any small-business concern 
shall not exceed either 20 percent of the 
association's paid-in capital and surplus, or 
$250,000, whichever is less. 

“(F) The amount of the investment of an 
association in the stock of small-business 
concerns, acquired by conversion of deben- 
tures, shall not exceed the total of the paid- 
in capital and surplus of the association, 
except with the approval of the Adminis- 
trator. 

“(G) The association shall require each 
small-business concern to which it makes a 
loan using funds provided under this sub- 
section to purchase stock of the association 
in an amount equal to 5 percent of such 
loan. 

“(2) The loans to investment associations 
by the administration shall be subject to the 
following requirements: 

“(A) The total amount of loans outstand- 
ing at any one time by the Administration 
in any one investment association shall not 
exceed an amount equal to 2 times the paid- 
in capital and surplus of the association. 

“(B) Loans made by the Administration 
under this subsection may be on an amor- 
tized or unamortized basis and shall bear 
interest at a rate not in excess of 6 percent 
per annum and shall have a maturity of not 
more than 10 years: Provided, That the Ad- 
ministration may further extend the ma- 
turity of or renew any such loan beyond the 
period stated therein for additional periods 
not to exceed 10 years if such extension or 
renewal will aid in the orderly liquidation of 
such loan, 

“(3) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended by the Administration pursuant to 
this subsection if it will cause a relocation 
of all or a part of a small-business concern 
so as to effect a significant reduction in 
employment in the general area of original 
location or will provide facilities to be made 
available to a small-business concern at a 
subsidy to induce any relocation or will aid 
any relocation for other than a sound busi- 
ness purpose approved by the Administrator. 

“(4) The Administration shall require that 
no financial assistance shall be extended pur- 
suant to this subsection by an association 
to a small-businéss concern unless the finan- 
cial assistance applied for is not otherwise 
available from private sources on reasonable 
terms. 

“(5) (A) The Administration is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations governing the 
operations of small-business investment as- 
sociations and to carry out the provisions of 
this act in accordance with the purposes of 
this act. Each small-business investment 
association shall be subject to examinations 
made by direction of the Administration by 
examiners selected or approyed by the Ad- 
ministration, and the cost of such examina- 
tions, including the compensation of the 
examiners, may in the discretion of the Ad- 
ministration be assessed against the associ- 
ation examined and when so assessed shall 
be paid by such association. Every such as- 
sociation shall make such reports to the 
Administration at such times and in such 
form as the Administration may require. 

“(B) Should any small-business invest- 
ment association violate or fail to comply 
with any of the provisions of this act or of 
regulations prescribed hereunder, all of its 
rights, privileges, benefits, and franchises 
derived herefrom may thereby be forfeited; 
and, without limitation, the Administration 
shall thereupon have the option of taking 
such action as it deems necessary or appro- 
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priate in connection with any outstanding 
Administration loan or loans to any such 
association, consistent with existing law and 
any rights of others. Before any association 
chartered by the Administration shall be de- 
clared dissolved, and its rights, privileges, 
and francises forfeited, any noncompliance 
with or violation of this act shall, however, 
be determined and adjudged by a court of 
the United States of competent jurisdiction 
in a suit brought for that purpose in the 
District, Territory, or other place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, in 
which the principal office of such associ- 
ation is located, which suit shall be brought 
by the United States at the instance of the 
Administration or the Attorney General. 

“(C) Whenever in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministration any person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of any provision of this act or of any 
regulation thereunder, the Administration 
may make application to the proper district 
court of the United States, or the United 
States courts of any Territory or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, for an order enjoining such acts or 
practices, or for an order enforcing compli- 
ance with such provision, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction of such actions and 
upon a showing by the Administration that 
such person has engaged or is about to en- 
gage in any such acts or practices a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order, shall be granted with- 
out bond.“ 


TITLE VI—ESTABLISHMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATIONS 


Src. 601. Section 207 (b) of the Small 
Business Act is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing additional subsection (6): 

“(6) to charter a small business invest- 
ment association for the purpose of operat- 
ing under this act, formed by not less than 
10 persons who shall subscribe to the articles 
of incorporation of any such association. 

“The articles of incorporation of any such 
association shall specify in general terms 
the objects for which the association is 
formed, the name assumed by such asso- 
ciation, the area or areas where its opera- 
tions are to be carried on, the place where 
its principal office is to be located, and the 
amount and classes of its shares of capital 
stock; and the articles may contain any 
other provisions not inconsistent with this 
act that the association may see fit to adopt 
for the regulation of its business and the 
conduct of its affairs. Such articles and any 
amendments thereto adopted from time to 
time shall be subject to the approval of the 
Administration. 

“The articles of Incorporation and amend- 
ments thereto shall be forwarded to the Ad- 
ministration for consideration and approval 
or disapproval. In determining whether to 
approve the establishment of such an asso- 
ciation and its proposed articles of incor- 
poration, the Administration shall give due 
regard, among other things, to the need for 
the financing of independent small-business 
enterprises in the area in which the pro- 
posed association is to commence business, 
the general character of the proposed man- 
agement of the association, the number of 
such associations previously organized in the 
United States, and the volume of their op- 
erations. After consideration of all relevant 
factors, the Administration may in its dis- 
cretion approve the articles of incorporation 
and issue a permit to begin business. 

“Upon issuance of such permit, the asso- 
ciation shall become and be a body corpo- 
rate, and as such, and in the name designated 
in its articles, shall have power— 

„(A) to adopt and use a corporate seal; 

“(B) to have succession for a period of 30 
years, unless sooner dissolved by the act of 
the shareholders owning two-thirds of the 
stock or by an act of Congress, or unless its 
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franchise becomes forfeited by some viola- 
tion of law or regulation issued hereunder: 

“(C) to make contracts; 

D) to sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend in any court of law or equity; 

“(E) by its board of directors, to appoint 
such officers and employees as may be 
deemed proper, define their authority and 
duties, fix their compensation, require bonds 
of such of them as it deems advisable and fix 
the penalty thereof, dismiss such officers or 
employees, or any thereof, at pleasure and 
appoint others to fill their places; 

“(F) to adopt bylaws regulating the man- 
ner in which its stock shall be transferred, 
its officers and employees appointed, its 
property transferred, and the privileges 
gtanted to it by law exercised and enjoyed; 

„(G) to acquire, hold, operate, and dis- 
pose of any property (real, personal, or 
mixed) whenever necessary or appropriate to 
the carrying out of its lawful functions; 

“(H) to operate in such area or areas as 
may be specified in its articles of incorpora- 
tion and approved by the Administration; 
and 

“(I) to exercise the other powers set forth 
in this act and such incidental powers as 
may be reasonably necessary to carry on the 
business for which the association is estab- 
lished. 

“The board of directors of each small busi- 
ness investment association shall consist of 
not less than 5 members and not more than 
9 members all of whom shall be elected an- 
nually by the holders of the shares of stock 
of the association.” 

TITLE VII—EXEMPTIONS FROM SECURITIES AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY ACTS 

Sec. 701. Section 3 of the Securities Act of 
1933 (15 U. S. C., sec. 77c) is amended by 
adding at the end of subsection (a) thereof, 
the following new paragraph: 

“(12) Any security issued by a small busi- 
ness investment association chartered or op- 
erating under the Small Business Capital 
Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 702. Any small business investment 
association chartered or operating under the 
Small Business Capital Act of 1958 is exempt 
from the provisions of the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940. 


TITLE VII—AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 

Sec. 801. (a) Section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to deduction 
for losses) is amended by adding at the end 
of subsection (h) the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(3) For special rule for losses on stock in 
a small business investment association, see 
section 1242. 

“(4) For special rule for losses of a small 
business investment association, see section 
1243.” 

(b) Subchapter (P) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sections: 


“Sec. 1242. Losses on Small Business Invest- 
ment Association stock. 

“In the case of a taxpayer if— 

(1) A loss is on stock in a small business 
investment association as defined in section 
207 of the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended, and 

“(2) Such loss would (but for this sec- 
tion) be treated as a loss from the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset, 
then such loss shall be treated as a loss from 
the sale or exchange of an asset which is not 
a capital asset. 

“Sec. 1243. Loss of Small Business Invest- 
ment Association. 

“In the case of a small business investment 
association, if— 

“(1) A loss is on convertible debentures 
(including stock received pursuant to the 
conversion privilege) acquired pursuant to 
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section 207 of the Small Business Act of 1953, 
as amerided, and 

“(2) Such loss would (but for this sec- 
tion) be treated as a loss from the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset, 


then such loss shall be treated as a loss from 
the sale or exchange of an asset which is not 
a capital asset.” 


(c) Section 243 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to dividends received 
by corporations) is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking from subsection (a) the 
following language “In the case of a corpo- 
ration” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing language “In the case of a corpora- 
tion, other than a small business investment 
association as defined in the Small Business 
Act of 1953, as amended) .” 

(2) By adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: . 

“(c) Small Business Investment Associa- 
tion: In the case of a small business invest- 
ment association, there shall be allowed as a 
deduction an amount equal to 100 percent of 
the amount received as dividends (other 
than dividends described in paragraph (1) 
of section 244, relating to dividends on pre- 
ferred stock of a public utility) from a do- 
mestic corporation which is subject to taxa- 
tion under this chapter.” 

(d) Section 246 (b) (1) is amended by 
striking 243“ wherever appearing and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “243 (a) and (b).” 

TITLE IX—REPEAL OF SECTION 13B OF THE 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Sec. 901. Effective 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this act, section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. C. 352a) is 
hereby repealed; but such repeal shall not 
affect the power of any Federal Reserve bank 
to carry out, or protect its interest under, any 
agreement theretofore made or transaction 
entered into in carrying on operations under 
that section. Within 60 days after the en- 
actment of this act, each Federal Reserve 
bank shall pay to the United States the ag- 
gregate amount which the Secretary of the 
Treasury has heretofore paid to such bank 
under the provisions of section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act; and such payment shall 
constitute a full discharge of any obligation 
or liability of the Federal bank to the United 
States or to the Secretary of the Treasury 
arising out of subsection (a) of said section 
18b or out of any agreement thereunder. 
The amounts repaid to the United States pur- 
suant to this section and any remaining bal- 
ance of the funds set aside in the Treasury 
for payments under section 13b of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act shall be covered into mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. THYE is as follows: 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING SMALL BUSINESS 
CAPITAL Act oF 1958 


Many small business concerns do not have 
ready access to all the long-term credit and 
equity capital which they may need. 

The Small Business Capital Act of 1958 is 
designed to provide additional long-term 
credit and equity capital through the me- 
dium of Small Business Administration loans 
to local private development corporations, 
State development credit corporations and 
private small business investment associa- 
tions established to provide equity-type 
capital to small concerns. 

The bill is designed to utilize to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible presently existing 
private, State and Federal organizations 
equipped to carry out the aims of this legis- 
lation. 

Title I of the bill recites the policy of Con- 
gress to foster the growth, independence and 
stability of small business in this country 
and to provide additional sources of equity 
capital for such concerns, with the admoni- 
tion that such policy must be carried out in 
a manner which will insure the maximum 
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participation of private sources. Recogni- 
tion is given to the fact that local and State 
development organizations should be en- 
couraged and that they need supplemental 
financial assistance. 

Title II recommends an initial appropria- 
tion of $220 million to carry the Federal end 
of the program. No experience exists in this 
particular area of small business financing 
which would provide a basis for an accurate 
estimate of the amount which in fact may be 
required for this program. However, based 
upon the financial requirements of small 
business in other areas of financing and based 
upon rough estimates as to the need for 
equity capital, such amount is believed to be 
within the necessary and reasonable bounds. 

At this point, it is appropriate to consider 
the administrative setup required to carry 
out the program. As indicated, action in this 
field of financing must be viewed in the light 
of a pilot project, recognizing the possibility 
of future change in operating „ as 
well as activity. For this reason an existing 
Federal agency equipped to do the job should 
be employed, to insure prompt action and a 
minimum of initial expense. Congress creat- 
ed the Small Business Administration for the 
specific purpose of providing financial and 
other assistance to small business in this 
country. It has established a commendable 
record and is the logical instrumentality to 
conduct the program set forth in the draft 
bill. 

Title III of the bill authorizes SBA to make 
secured, direct or participation, loans to pri- 
vate or State development corporations to 
assist an identifiable small-business concern 
in connection with plant construction, con- 
version or expansion. The SBA loan cannot 
be made if the development corporation can 
obtain assistance elsewhere. Such loan can- 
not relocate a small-business concern and 
cause a reduction in employment in the gen- 
eral area from which the concern is mov- 
ing. Nor can the proceeds of such loans 
be used by development corporations to pro- 
vide and subsidize facilities for a small-busi- 
ness concern to induce relocation. The SBA 
loans are limited to $250,000 for each iden- 
tifiable small-business concern; can run for 
10 years plus the period to complete con- 
struction, conversion or expansion, and can 
be extended or renewed for 10-year periods 
to aid liquidation. Interest on the SBA loan 
to the development corporation cannot ex- 
ceed 6 percent. 

This segment of the program should en- 
courage the formation of local and State 
development corporations. Such organiza- 
tions have a direct and personal interest in 
the welfare and development of the commu- 
nity served by the small-business concerns 
they help, which assures a substantial and 
lasting aid to such concerns from such 
source. Ultimately, private funds should 
provide all the capital for operating such de- 
velopment corporations, 

The Government is protected with col- 
lateral for such loans; and the development 
corporations must not only meet criteria es- 
tablished by SBA but must contribute funds 
in ventures to the extent required by SBA. 

Title IV empowers SBA to make loans to 
State development corporations evidenced by 
debentures or any other obligations. This 
permits an unsecured loan. Statutory safe- 
guards protect the Government funds. The 
development corporation can use the pro- 
ceeds of such loans only to assist small- 
business concerns under regulations promul- 
gated by SBA. Provisions regarding reloca- 
tions, maturities, and interest, similar to 
those discussed above, are included under 
A development corporation re- 
cei assistance from SBA under this ti- 
tle must limit its total borrowings to four 
times its paid-in capital and surplus; to 
preserve its stability. Federal funds are 
available under this title only on a match- 
ing basis, that is, the total of SBA loans to 
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a particular development corporation will 
never exceed the amount borrowed by the 
development corporation from any other 
source. This assures a mutual risk with pri- 
vate capital which can be expected to come 
from a local source which will no doubt em- 
ploy prudence as to the soundness of the de- 
velopment corporation itself and the capacity 
and qualifications of the management there- 
of. A further protection to Federal funds 
disbursed under this title, is the right in 
SBA to require that its funds receive equal 
priority with other funds borrowed by the 
development corporation. 

Title IV thus provides the support which 
should mushroom State development cor- 
porations to aid small-business concerns 
which enjoy a financial position justifying 
financial aid without the necessity of em- 
phasis on collateral security. This can in- 
clude equity financing, 

Title V provides the incentive to establish 
private organizations to supply equity capital 
to small-business concerns. SBA can make 
loans to SBA or State-chartered small-busi- 
ness investment associations, evidenced by 
debentures or other obligations. Such asso- 
ciations must be established to provide funds 
to small-business concerns only through 
loans evidenced by debentures of such small- 
business concerns, convertible at the option 
of the holder thereof into stock of the small- 
business concern at the sound book value of 
such stock determined at the time of the 
issuance of the debenture, The debentures 
of such small-business concerns will never be 
converted by SBA and hence, while Federal 
funds for equity capital to small-business 
concerns are made available, nevertheless, 
the Government itself will never become 
the proprietor of small-business concerns, 
through stock ownership or otherwise. Such 
control remains in private hands. 

Investment associations must meet any 
criteria established by SBA which must in- 
clude a minimum private capitalization of 
$100,000, financial reporting to and audit- 
ing by SBA, and investments by such asso- 
ciations only in small-business concerns 
which meet standards established by SBA. 
The maximum investment by an investment 
association in a small-business concern can- 
not exceed 20 percent of the association’s 
paid-in capital and surplus or $250,000, 
whichever is less. Stock of small-business 
concerns acquired by an investment associa- 
tion through conversion of debentures can- 
not exceed the paid-in capital and suprlus 
of the investment association without the 
approval of the SBA Administrator. Small- 
business concerns helped by investment asso- 
ciations must purchase stock of such associa- 
tions in an amount equal to 5 percent of the 
loan received from the association. 

SBA can lend to any one investment asso- 
ciation up to two times the paid-in capital 
and surplus of such association. The SBA 
loan can be an unamortized, unsecured de- 
benture loan. Interest cannot exceed 6 per- 
cent. Maturities can run for 10 years with 
extensions or renewals of 10 years to aid 
liquidation. 

SBA loans to investment associations carry 
the same restriction with respect to reloca- 
tion of a business, as indicated above under 
titles III and Iv. 

A small-business investment association 
chartered by SBA or operating under title V, 
cannot give financial assistance to a small- 
business concern if such assistance is avail- 
able from private sources. 

SBA will exercise close supervision and 
control over the operations of such small- 
business investment associations, through 
regulations and examinations. Associations 
which violate the act or said regulations, 
subject themselves to forfeiture of benefits 
and franchise, However, before an associa- 
tion chartered by the SBA can be dissolved, 
noncompliance must be determined by a 
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court. SBA can enjoin Violations of the act 
or its regulations by court action. 

Title VI authorizes SBA to charter a small- 
business investment association to operate 
under the act. 

Title VII provides an exemption from the 
Securities Act for small-business investment 
associations; and makes clear the fact that 
such associations are not subject to the pro- 
visions of the Investment Company Act of 
1940. 

The exemption from the Securities Act is 
justified on the grounds that such associa- 
tions conduct business and operate on a 
basis no different than the type of organiza- 
tions already exempt under section 3a of 
such act; and further, such associations will 
be subject to close control and supervision 
by this administration pursuant to author- 
ity granted by Congress. 

Basically, such small-business invest- 
ment associations will conduct a banking 
business and will acquire obligations or se- 
curities of small-business concerns for in- 
vestment and banking purposes, and not for 
the purposes (principally resale) which in- 
stitutions subject to the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 would acquire the same. 
While small-business investment associa- 
tions may on occasion resell or pledge se- 
curities acquired from small-business con- 
cerns, the primary or basic purpose or ac- 
tivity of such associations is investment in 
small concerns as contrasted with an under- 
writing or resale function. Further, such 
associations will and must be subject to 
regulations and supervision by SBA in order 
to accomplish the purposes of the bill. 
Such regulation and supervision will in- 
clude control of capitalization, charter 
provisions, auditing and financial reporting. 
Also, the bill provides limitations and 
criteria with respect to financial assistance 
by such associations to small business con- 
cerns and such concerns must meet quali- 
fications and standards established by SBA. 

Companies covered by the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 are subject to regula- 
tion and supervision similar in character 
but inconsistent with the requirement and 
purpose of regulation and supervision con- 
tained in the subject bill. The objectives of 
the Investment Company Act and the draft 
bill are not the same; and the activities of 
a company covered by the Investment Act 
and one covered by the draft bill, are not 
the same. 

For instance, the Investment Company 
Act controls the investment policies, bor- 
rowing and issuance of senior securities, as 
well as capitalization and the submission of 
reports to the Commission of companies 
thereunder, on a basis and approach differ- 
ent from that contained in the subject bill. 
It would be impossible for the investment 
associations referred to in the draft bill to 
meet the criteria established under the In- 
vestment Company Act and still carry out 
the functions required of such associations 
under the subject bill. Thus the exemption 
provided is mandatory. 

Title VIII relates to amendments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. Three changes 
are made in the tax provisions which would 
otherwise apply to small-business invest- 
ment associations and their stockholders, 

An ordinary loss is allowed to any indi- 
vidual or corporation or other taxpayer de- 
rived from a sale or exchange of stock in a 
small-business investment association as de- 
fined in the draft bill. This ordinary loss 
treatment is also permitted if the stock 
should become worthless. Without this, 
stock in small-business investment associa- 
tions would generally constitute a capital 
asset. 

Small-business investment associations are 
allowed an ordinary loss on convertible de- 
bentures (including stock received pursuant 
to the conversion privilege) acquired pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the subject bill. 
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Generally, convertible debentures held by 
corporations constitute capital assets and 
any loss from their sale would be a capital 
loss. The more beneficial ordinary loss treat- 
ment is provided. s 

A dividends-received deduction equal to 
100 percent of dividends received by a small- 
business investment association is permitted. 
In other words, in lieu of the rule applicable 
generally to dividends received by corpora- 
tions, that is, an allowance of an 85-percent 
dividends received deduction, a 100-percent 
dividends-received deduction is permitted, 
equivalent generally to a complete exclu- 
sion of dividends from gross income of small- 
business investment associations. This 100- 
percent dividends received deduction is lim- 
ited to dividends derived from stock of small- 
business concerns only since small-business 
investment associations will not invest in 
other types of stock. 

Title IX repeals section 13b of the Federal 
Reserve Act 1 year after enactment of the 
bill; and requires the Federal Reserve banks, 
within 60 days after enactment, to pay to 
the Government the amount which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has heretofore paid 
to such banks under said section of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Social Security Act to 
increase benefits under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program, 
and to provide insurance against the 
costs of hospital and nursing-home serv- 
ice for persons eligible for benefits under 
the OASDI program. 

We must constantly be alert to keep 
our social-insurance programs realisti- 
cally up to date. Our present program 
is inadequate in two areas, which I am 
attempting to remedy by this legislation, 
First, cash benefit payments under the 
old-age, survivors, and disabiilty pro- 
gram have not kept up with rising living 
costs, or with earning levels. If this in- 
surance program is to fulfill its purpose, 
we must assist people to contribute dur- 
ing their working years so that they 
might receive in retirement an amount 
at least sufficient to maintain them at a 
minimum income level proportionate to 
that which they enjoyed during their 
working years. 

One problem—a benefit payment that 
is simply too small—affects people in the 
lowest earning groups. This level needs 
to be raised. Another problem—a bene- 
fit payment ceiling that is reached too 
soon—affects people in higher earning 
brackets. Under the present iaw, once 
earnings have reached $4,200 a year, no 
further increases in retirement or sur- 
vival benefits are possible. Yet the ad- 
vance in incomes has enabled 3 workers 
of every 5 with full-year employment to 
surpass this level. Thus, when they 
reach the age where they are entitled 
to draw benefits, or when the family pro- 
vider can no longer provide, the family 
unit suffers a drop in income that is too 
severe for it to absorb. My bill would 
raise the maximum earnings covered to 
$6,000. 

There is a further reason for raising 
the ceiling. In order to follow sound 
American tradition, it has always been 
the intent of the Congress that the 
social-insurance measures we adopt 
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should not act so as to reduce incen- 
tives for self-advancement. Instead, 
they should be proportional, within 
limits, to earnings. An insured worker 
should not be confronted with the situa- 
tion that anything he earns beyond 
$4,200 a year will not provide his sur- 
vivors any better care or himself a more 
nearly adequate retirement. 

The second inadequacy of our old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram which I seek to remedy by this 
bill is our present failure to provide for 
one of the major financial disasters 
threatening those who receive benefits. 
I refer to the possible need for hospital 
and nursing home care. 

During the time a person is in his 
earning years, he can often provide for 
such contingencies through voluntary or- 
ganizations that provide hospital care 
on an insurance plan. The wide group 
coverage at many places of employment 
may bring such a program within his 
financial reach. Yet when he retires, or 
when his providing days come to an end, 
he or his survivors face the possibility 
of hospital expenses with a dual handi- 
cap. On the one hand their income is 
suddenly and substantially reduced; on 
the other, their right to group coverage 
in hospital insurance plans is lost, and 
the cost of such insurance is probably 
beyond their reach. When sickness 
strikes, many are left with two alterna- 
tives—either to forgo the desired treat- 
ment and suffer, or apply for public 
assistance. If the latter, the regular 
welfare funds are diminished or the 
overburdened hospitals are denied re- 
payment for their services. 

How much more logical it would be 
to provide a hedge against the addi- 
tional hazards of hospital expense by 
incorporating an insurance to take care 
of it into our already operating national 
old-age and survivors program. 

Under my bill, the two changes I have 
proposed in the OASDI program— 
higher benefit payments under the 
existing program and hospital insurance 
for persons eligible to receive those 
benefits—would be financed by an addi- 
tional one-half of 1 percent payroll tax 
by employee and employer, and an addi- 
tional three-quarters of 1 percent pay- 
ment by the self-employed. 

Mr. President, I wish at this point to 
pay tribute to Hon. Ame J. Foranp, of 
Rhode Island, who is sponsoring a meas- 
ure in the other body that is similar in 
many respects to my own. Now, Mr. 
President, permit me to explain a few of 
the details of my own bill: 

BENEFITS 


First, let us look at the increased 
benefits proposed under the existing old- 
age and survivors program. The bill 
would increase monthly benefits about 
10 percent on the average. The largest 
percentage increases, as in past amend- 
ments to this law, go to those in the 
bottom brackets. Thus, retired indi- 
viduals whose average monthly earnings 
were $50 would receive an increase of $5 
a month in benefits, raising their total 
monthly payment to $35. Under the 
present maximum coverage, anyone 
earning $350 a month or over can re- 
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ceive only $108.50. Under my proposal 
those at $350 would get $118.80, and by 
raising the ceiling, those who earned 
$500 a month could receive $151.80, the 
top payment. My colleagues will note 
that even with this substantial raise, the 
beneficiary still receives just over 30 per- 
cent of his former monthly income. 

Family benefits are raised in a similar 
manner. The present $50 for a widow 
and 2 children in the lowest bracket 
is raised to $55. The present maximum 
family benefit of $200 would be raised 
to $305, or 61 percent of previous 
monthly earnings. 

These provisions would go into effect 
for the third month after enactment of 
the bill. The higher earnings base 
would be effective in 1959. For the 
people now on the benefit rolls, the bill 
provides for increases of from $5 to 
$10.30. 

In order to allow the new $6,000 earn- 
ings ceiling to benefit people in the near 
future, the bill proposes to allow drop- 
ping out 1 additional year of low 
monthly earnings for each 7 years of 
coverage in addition to the 5 years now 
allowed to be eliminated. If this is not 
done, no one could reach the full maxi- 
mum benefit payments until 1997. If we 
do allow this new dropout, one who has 
been covered since 1936 could reach the 
maximum in 1961. 


HOSPITALS AND NURSING HOMES 


Mr. President, turning to the proposal 
to add to our present program against 
hospital expenses, let me first say that 
my bill makes people eligible for bene- 
fits under this provision if they are eli- 
gible for old-age insurance, whether or 
not they have yet applied for it. Cer- 
tainly it would be undesirable to com- 
pel aged persons to stop working in or- 
der to be covered against hospital 
expenses, if they feel that continued 
work will be socially constructive and 
advantageous to them. 

The hospital-insurance program would 
entitle those eligible to up to 60 days of 
hospital care, with subsequent nursing 
home care if necessary, up to a com- 
bined total of 120 days in any year. 
Benefits included are hospital services, 
drugs, appliances, and care ordinarily 
furnished to patients in semiprivate ac- 
commodations. Persons certified by a 
physician as needing the care could 
choose any hospital that admits them 
and that had contracted with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to furnish the services. Tuberculosis and 
mental hospitals are not covered, and 
hospital care received under workmen’s 
compensation statutes would not be re- 
imbursed by this insurance. 

If a physician directed that nursing- 
home care was needed for a condition 
that had required hospitalization, this 
would also be covered. Nursing-home 
service would include skilled nursing 
care, related medical and personal serv- 
ices, and accompanying bed and board 
provided by a licensed nursing home op- 
erated in connection with a hospital or 
in which a medical doctor directs the 
care. 

Positive prohibition of any direction 
SE hopia activities is specified in the 
act. 
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If effective and economical adminis- 
tration of hospital insurance can be 
achieved through private, nonprofit in- 
surance organizations, the Secretary is 
er acne A to contract with them to pro- 

e it. 

Hospital insurance payments under 
the bill would begin the 12th month 
after the bill is enacted. It is estimated 
that 12 to 13 million persons would be 
eligible for coverage. 

Mr. President, I have outlined the pro- 
visions of the amendments I am suggest- 
ing in this bill to the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program. The 
bill also, of course, includes changes in 
the Internal Revenue Code to include 
the wage and payroll tax increases that 
will finance the program. 

The provisions of this bill are modest— 
deliberately limited in scope to facilitate 
enactment of this much-needed measure 
in 1958. They deal with social insurance 
only. I have had a bill for improvements 
in public assistance pending in the 
Senate for several months. Other bills 
I have introduced or cosponsored would 
develop our welfare programs further. 

Mr. President, the distinguished for- 
mer Director of the Division of Research 
and Statistics of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, now 
of the School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
recently testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on 
Federal-State programs and policies in 
health, education and welfare. Nowhere 
have I seen a more cogent and complete 
analysis of this whole subject. 

Since many of Professor Cohen’s sug- 
gestions in regard to social insurance 
are in agreement with the provisions of 
my bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his remarks be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEeDERAL-STATE PROGRAMS AND POLICIES IN 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

(A statement presented to the Intergovern- 

mental Relations Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Government Operations, 

House of Representatives, by Wilbur J. 

Sonen February 25, 1958, Washington, 

My name is Wilbur J. Cohen. Iam profes- 
sor of public welfare administration, School 
of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

To qualify myself, I should say I was a 
member of the staff of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security (1934-35) which 
drew up the social security program. I was 
assistant to the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board (1936-46), and the technical 
adviser to the three successive Commissioners 
of Social Security (1946-53). I resigned as 
Director of the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Administra- 
tion in 1956 to take up my present position. 
In my present work, I teach the courses 
dealing with social security and public wel- 
fare which include the programs of unem- 
ployment insurance, child welfare, vocational 
rehabilitation, public assistance, and re- 
lated medical care provisions. 

As a result of my 22 years of work in 
the social security program, and my present 
teaching and research responsibilities, I have 
had the opportunity to study the workings of 
our Federal-State cooperative programs re- 
lating to social welfare. As chairman of the 
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Michigan Public Health study Commission, 
I have just completed 15 months of study of 
our State and local health in Michi- 
gan in comparison with other States. I have 
also served for several years on the welfare 
policy committee of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association where I have participated 
with State, local, and Federal public welfare 
Officials in the appraisal of such programs, 


ADVANTAGES OF THE FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAM RELATING TO SOCIAL WELFARE 

From my experience, I would like to say 
that I am strongly in favor of making the 
maximum use of all the great potentialities 
which exist in the Federal-State cooperative 
grant-in-aid mechanism. I believe it is a 
great social invention which has demon- 
strated its usefulness but which has not yet 
been used to its maximum potentialities. 

The Federal-State cooperative grant-in-aid 
system of health, education and welfare 
which we have developed over many years 
in this country enables us to achieve essen- 
tial national objectives with decentralized 
administrative responsibility and with wide 
latitude for adjustment of many details to 
special circumstances. I urge we strengthen 
and broaden this system—rather than 
weaken or dismantle it as has been suggested 
im some quarters. Moreover, I have some 
specific suggestions for the improvement of 
our existing Federal grant programs for 
health, education, public assistance, child 
welfare, and unemployment insurance in 
order to meet pressing social needs. 

I believe that Federal grants to the States 
have not weakened the States but have 
strengthened the States and preserved the 
Federal-State system in this country. I do 
not believe we can meet the rapidly chang- 
ing and expanding social and economic needs 
of our Nation without building upon the 
Federal-State system. It is not difficult for 
a high-school sophomore to catalog various 
minor criticisms and defects of the Federal- 
State system, just as it is possible to do with 
the institutions of marriage, the family or 
democracy. But it is much more important 
to keep the large picture in mind and to 
recognize that the Federal-State system en- 
ables us to seek and find ways to accomplish 
broad and important national objectives for 
the conservation of our human and natural 
resources with decentralized administrative 
responsibility and wide latitude for adjust- 
ment of specific policies to varying needs and 
changing circumstances. 

The President's budget for 1959 includes 
various proposals to reduce Federal aid for 
public assistance beginning in 1960, to re- 
duce the Federal matching in the urban re- 
newal program and to eliminate Federal aid 
for vocational education and the water-pol- 
lution program as a first step in returning 
functions to the States. There certainly 
will be much controversy over any such pro- 


But, after all debate is over, I hope—and I 
believe—that Congress will not enact pro- 
posals to weaken our Federal-State system 
but, recognizing the great areas of need which 
still exist, will improve and expand the Fed- 
eral-State programs for meeting health, edu- 
cation, and welfare services. We may even 
see some additional Federal financial aid to 
the States as a result of the revelation that 
the United States is not only not the leader 
in missiles but is also not the leader in edu- 
cation or science. 

Meyer Kestnbaum, the President's adviser 
on Federal-State relations, has compressed 
the complex issues involved in this question 
into an understandable statement. In testi- 
fying before this Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations in the House, he stated: 
“People find they can do better coming to 
Washington than they can going to their 
State governments for help. They find they 
get a better hearing from their Congress- 
man, a more sympathetic understanding, a 
better attitude and a broader outlook.” This 
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may he a shock to many people, but its essen- 
tial truth may serve a useful purpose if it 
goads State and local legislators in compet- 
ing with their Federal counterparts in at- 
tempting to meet human needs more 
promptly and more effectively. 

Equalization of the fiscal capacities of the 
States is an important but not the sole ob- 
jective of Federal grant policy. In any case, 
oy national interests may necessi- 
tate the use of Federal grants-in-aid to stim- 
ulate improvement in the quality of service, 
to raise standards, and to effectuate a coordi- 
nated and nationwide program which places 
the conservation of human rights as a central 
factor in social policy. 

Those of us who see the 6 million people 
on public assistance—the thousands more 
who are disqualified by residence and other 
restrictions—the absence of general assist- 
ance in many communities—the thousands 
needing rehabilitation who cannot get it— 
and the struggle of countless others to pay 
mounting medical and hospital bills or the 
heavy costs of psychiatric care for an adult 
or child—know there are still areas in which 
our Federal-State system of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare can be strengthened. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND ALTERNATIVES 


Our Founding Fathers had the great vision 
of a free and progressive nation designed to 
promote human welfare with a clear dis- 
tinction between the responsibilities of the 
National Government and those of the States, 
They could not, and did not, clearly see the 
impact of the forces of industrialization, 
urbanization, and accelerated technological 
and scientific advances, But, somewhere 
along the way, in the Congress, and among 
the chosen representatives of the people, 
there developed a new and hybrid arrange- 
ment—the Federal grant-in-aid—which was 
the response to the social, economic, and 
political needs of a growing continental 
nation. 

Faced with complex and vast problems, 
our various Congresses and the executive 
branch, under various administrations, 
have been confronted with the dilemma: 
To meet a specific problem, shall we estab- 
lish an outright national program or leave 
the entire matter to the States? In some 
instances, Congress has chosen to deal with 
the problem on a national basis, such as 
with respect to old-age insurance. Here, 
because of the problem of the mobility of the 
population over a lifetime and the difficulty 
of financing and investing the necessary 
funds, a State by State approach was never 
seriously considered and, in my opinion, 
Congress quite properly decided on the na- 
tional approach of a single Federal tax and 
benefit program irrespective of State lines. 

With respect to the problem of providing 
assistance to needy individuals between the 
ages of 18 to 65 (who are not blind or dis- 
abled), Congress has decided that this mat- 
ter should be left to the States and/or local- 
ities. This has been the way it has been for 
over 350 years. While I doubt that Congress 
will continue this policy for another 350 
years, the present policy is clear and was 
last affirmed in 1950 when the Committee on 
Ways and Means rejected the proposal to 
include general assistance in the framework 
of the other public assistance programs. 

A third type of program—the Federal 
grant-in-aid—is used for a number of differ- 
ent types of social welfare programs. This 
device is particularly well suited to pro- 
grams where a great deal of discretion is 
involved or is desirable or necessary, or where 
there are striking differences of opinion, 
judgment, or beliefs in different parts of this 
vast continent. This discretio: and 
judgmental variation can be maintained by 
use of the States, but the capricious and 
arbitrary possibilities and potential abuses 
can be minimized by Federal standards such 
as the adherence to written rules and regu- 
lations, statewide standards of operation, 
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and the selection of staff on a merit person- 
nel basis, Thus, the Federal-State system 
enables us to have the best of both a na- 
tional and a State approach and to minimize 
the elements tending toward a single arbi- 
trary standard of the former and a capri- 
cious hodgepodge of inequities in the latter. 

Of course, history, judgment, and balanc- 
ing of conflicting considerations, all must 
be taken into account in determining the 
appropriate financial and administrative 
roles of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments in the welfare field. There are many 
who feel that it would be best if all social 
insurance programs (OASDI, unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s accident compensa- 
tion, and cash sickness benefit laws) were 
administered by the Federal Government on 
the same general contributory, wage-related 
principles as in our social security system. 
Certainly, such a program would be more 
equitable in that persons in similar circum- 
stances would be treated similarly through- 
out the Nation, administrative costs would 
be less, and a smaller volume of reserves 
would be necessary for one system than is 
needed for 48 different systems. 

But it is equally clear that there are 
other considerations which have entered into 
the policy decisions which have resulted in 
our unemployment insurance system being 
on a Federal-State basis while workmen's 
compensation and cash sickness laws are ex- 
clusively on a State basis. A careful review 
of these programs will show that the rea- 
sons for this differential treatment are in 
large part due to historical forces and the 
pragmatic American approach which does 
not tend to make similar programs fit into 
a single philosophic or political approach. 
VALUES AND DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT FEDERAL- 
STATE SYSTEM 


As I have pointed out, the Federal-State 
approach has many strengths and values. It 
has enabled us to seek and promote human 
values which could not be achieved by either 
sovereignty alone. It has kept us from over- 
centralization on the one hand and abdica- 
tion of social responsibilities on the other. 

We can and should be proud of the fact 
that our country, our economic and social 
system, our Congress and our political 
parties hold that social goals and human 
values are important. For too long, we have 
depreciated the great contribution our po- 
litical and economic institutions have made 
to human objectives. Anyone who has trav- 
eled abroad soon realizes that we are guilty 
of advertising ourselves solely as the great 
producers of bigger and better automobiles 
with more chrome, more machines, radios, 
TV’s, and materialistic possessions. We have 
failed to advertise the great contribution our 
system has made to the promotion of family 
life, increase in educational opportunities, 
the reduction in poverty and substandard 
economic conditions, the improvement in 
housing, the virtual elimination of child 
labor, almshouses, and unsafe working con- 
ditions, the improvement in health condi- 
tions, and the reduction in maternal and in- 
fant mortality. 

Our Federal-State welfare programs have 
helped us achieve these results. We should 
say so proudly and openly. Communism 
boasts that it is interested in the welfare of 
people but capitalism is only interested in 
profits and imperialism. We can demon- 
strate that our system is really performing in 
promoting human welfare. 

In my opinion, we should, therefore, seek 
to make our Federal grant-in-aid system 
more effective in meeting human need. The 
existing programs have the following defects: 

(1) Some provisions in some Federal-State 
programs do not help low-income States as 
much as they could. Some existing Fed- 
eral aid programs do not provide sufficient 
funds to assist the low-incame States to 
meet reasonably minimum standards. The 
“equalization” principle incorporated in the 
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school lunch, Hill-Burton hosp: 
struction, and vocational rehabilitation laws 
during the period 1946-54 are sound. They 
attempt to allocate Federal funds in ac- 
cordance with State fiscal abilities as meas- 
ured by State per capita income in relation 
to national per capita income. 

But the largest single Federal grant-in- 
aid—that for public assistance—does not use 
the equalization principle. While the for- 
mula incorporated in the law for public 
assistance does indirectly help the low-in- 
come States, it does not do so adequately, 
directly, or appropriately. While it now ap- 
pears impossible to introduce an entirely 
new equalization formula as a complete sub- 
stitute for the present formula, I suggest we 
modernize the existing conditions by adding 
an equalization formula onto the present 
one. 

I would retain the present 80 percent of 
the first $30 in public assistance so that no 
State would lose money and, instead of the 
present 50-50 matching on the next $30, I 
would have the Federal share go over 50 per- 
cent for those States with per capita incomes 
below the national average. An appropriate 
limit of 6634 percent, 75 percent, or 80 per- 
cent to the State with the lowest per capita 
income would be necessary. 

(2) Some provisions in some Federal-State 
p! act as a drag on States which wish 
to have high standards. The most glaring 
example of this is the Federal provision re- 
lating to State unemployment insurance. 
Because of the lack of minimum benefit 
standards, some States cannot move as fast 
or as far as they would like because of the 
fear of interstate competition. Although the 
whole basis of Federal action in levying a 
Federal unemployment tax in the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935 was to encourage States to 
enact State unemployment insurance laws 
by removing the threat of interstate competi- 
tion, the Congress did not follow out this 
idea completely to really help the States 
maintain a desirable level of protection. If 
minimum benefit standards were included in 
the Federal law, States could have the pro- 
tection they need to do a better job. 

In public assistance, the $60 maximum on 
Federal matching also can act as a bar to 
improving the level of assistance. Not only 
should this amount be increased, but it 
should be put on an average basis to enable 
the States to care for the unusual cases of 
need above or below an arbitrary figure. 

(3) Some provisions in some programs do 
not adequately reflect social changes which 
have occurred in State conditions. The best 
example of this is in the child-welfare grants. 
Since 1935, the Federal funds have been pri- 
marily limited to use in rural areas. This 
was because in 1935 such services were prac- 
tically nonexistent in such areas but were 
available in many urban areas. Today, there 
are many unmet child-welfare needs in ur- 
ban areas growing out of juvenile delin- 
quency, slums, urban renewal, and similar 
social conditions. The Federal law should 
be amended to give the States freedom to use 
the available funds in rural or urban areas, 
as they see fit, in terms of State needs and 
priorities. 

(4) There are glaring gaps and anomalies 
in some programs, The most glaring of these 
are the conditions in the public-assistance 
programs which (a) provide Federal funds if 
@ man deserts his family but withholds it if 
he stays with them, and (b) provide Federal 
funds to a needy man or woman at age 65 
but denies it to a needy man or woman at 
64 or 63. 

The first illustration is not only a gap 
and anomaly, it is also an antisocial provi- 
sion. Under the aid to dependent children 
provision, Federal funds can only be made 
available to a State where a child is needy 
and a parent is dead, disabled or absent 
from the home. If a man stays with his 
family despite all difficulties, he cannot get 
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aid in many localities because only Federal 


funds are available. But, if he leaves 
home—in reality, or by living around the 
corner—State and Federal aid is available. 
This puts a premium on desertion. The cure 
for this is to provide Federal funds for all 
needy children living in a family home, ir- 
respective of the cause of the need. 

The other anomaly is the fact that Fed- 
eral funds may be used to care for a needy 
person age 65 or over, but if a person is 
needy at 63 he may have to starve for 2 
years until he becomes eligible for aid. If 
he is blind or permanently or totally dis- 
abled, he may receive aid, but if he is just 
plain ordinarily needy at 63 he is out of luck, 
in many places, until age 65. 

What is the rationale of saying Federal 
dollars are O. K. to use for needy people at 
age 65 and for some needy persons under 65 
but not for any other needy persons? 

(5) Some programs do not provide suf- 
ficient emphasis or funds for adequate ad- 
ministration, services or trained staff. One 
of the great contributions of the Federal 
grant-in-aid programs has been the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards. We should be very frank and 
realistic to admit that local and State serv- 
ices in health and welfare in the early dec- 
ades of this century have not been up to 
the highest standards. Salaries in many 
places were low, personnel were not selected 
on an objective merit basis, qualifications 
have been low, and political considerations 
have ofttimes entered into policy and per- 
sonnel. 

A major factor in stimulating Federal 
grants-in-aid for many social programs has 
been the niggardly manner, in the past, in 
which localities and States have provided 
funds for administrative and service costs. 
Somehow or other, the idea has seemed to 
permeate many people that it is possible to 
administer services and programs with low- 
paid, untrained, and very little staff. The 
Federal grant-in-aid programs have raised 
standards, but it is essential that adequate 
funds be provided for administration, serv- 
ices, training, and research. 


FUTURE NEEDS AND POLICY 


Total expenditures, public and private, for 
health, education, and welfare in the United 
States will probably exceed $60 billion for the 
fiscal year 1957. This is equivalent to about 
14 percent of the gross national product of 
$430 billion. This is an impressive and sig- 
nificant measure of the importance which the 
United States places upon human values. 

Various attempts have been made to estl- 
mate the needed level of our health, educa- 
tion, and welfare services for the present 
and the future? In order to fill existing 
needs and to meet the explosive population 
growth ahead, a substantial increase in 
health, education, and welfare expenditures 
will be required. Some of the needed funds 
will come from private consumer sources 
and others from public sources. My own 
studies indicate that needed annual expendi- 
tures (public and private) by 1965 (at pres- 
ent prices) may be in the neighborhood of 
$80 billion to $90 billion. This would re- 
quire an increase of $20 billion to $30 billion 
annually above the level of existing expendi- 
tures. With a $575 billion gross national 
product in 1965, such expenditures would 
amount to 14 to 16 percent of gross national 


For definitions and classifications of these 
expenditures see J. Frederic Dewhurst & As- 
sociates, America’s Needs and Resources: A 
New Survey, the 20th Century Fund, 1955, 
chs. 10, 12, and 14; and Ida C. Merriam, 
Social Welfare in the United States, 1934-54, 
Social Security Bulletin, October 1955, So- 
cial Welfare Expenditures in the United 
States, 1955-56, ibid., October 1957. 

See, for instance, Dewhurst, op. cit, pp. 
343-345, 412-413, 624, and 467-468. 
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product—a realistic and practical level 
perhaps even on the low side. 

Assuming that this is an attainable objec- 
tive, from an economic point of view, the 
major policy question is, How can we proceed 
to develop the necessary fiscal policies and 
modifications of existing arrangements which 
might make it possible to reach this objec- 
tive in an evolutionary manner consistent 
with other national goals and values? 

COMPETITIVE EXPENDITURES 

In discussing the growth and gaps in ex- 
penditures for health, education, and wel- 
fare, and ways and means of increasing ex- 
penditures for these purposes, the inevitable 
question always arises as to why there is a 
problem raising funds for these programs 
when expenditures for alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco, cosmetic and beauty services, jew- 
elry, gadgets, and recreation are growing so 
fast and taking such a big portion of the 
consumer's dollar. 

The American family spends more of its 
income for recreation than for medical care, 
and still more for alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco. Private automobile purchase and 
maintenance costs much more than the total 
cost of education in the United States. 

Fiscal policy, governmental policy, social 
policy—all have a part to play in encourag- 
ing, discouraging, or stabilizing ways in 
which the Nation spends its resources. 

A broad view is needed to chart the goals 
for the future so as to achieve socially de- 
sirable objectives with a minimum of con- 
trols on how the individual can spend its 
income. 

In the past, we have shared our increased 
productivity between an increased material 


“standard of living and more leisure—or more 


accurately, shorter hours of work. Some 
compromise will no doubt be worked out in 
the pragmatic manner in which we have 
solved most of our big economic questions in 
industrial relations. We shall have shorter 
hours and more leisure—probably not as fast 
as some labor organizations want. We shall 
have a higher national income, and more 
health, education, and welfare services, but 
perhaps not as much as we might have if 
we did not reduce our hours of work. 

Can we meet the $80 billion or $90 billion 
objective—which I mentioned earlier, or some 
other objective—without reducing expendi- 
tures for other purposes? Must we curtail 
the possible reduction in hours of work? 
Must we find a way to decrease national de- 
fense expenditures to obtain an increase in 
social expenditures? Must we, by taxation, 
interest rates, or credit policy divert poten- 
tial increases in some kinds of consumer ex- 
penditures to other more social necessary 
kinds? 

Perhaps we will find some blending of all 
these various methods. In any case, it is 
important that we make every reasonable 
effort to stimulate private and public ex- 
penditures for socially desirable objectives as 
part of our effort to assure continued eco- 
nomic growth. 

GENERAL TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 

In evaluating possible future lines of ac- 
tion, we should first take note of several 
broad forces, trends, or problems which be- 
come apparent from studies of past and 
present expenditures for health, education, 
and welfare services. 

The major factors, as I see them, are as 
follows: 

1. There is a recognized underconsump- 
tion and underproduction of services in each 
of these three broad areas. 

2. There is a recognized shortage of skilled 
manpower and womanpower in each of these 
three areas. 

3. There is a growing demand-push for 
these services which has resulted in an in- 
crease in such expenditures, and this 
demand-push most likely will be a major 
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factor in further increasing expenditures in 
the future. 

. 4. A large share of the needed additional 
expenditures will have to go for salaries, 
thus also contributing to wage-push influ- 
ences on certain sectors of economy where 
there is competition for such services. 

5. Rapid and uneven population increases 
among the States, and the mobility of popu- 
lation across State lines, make it necessary 
for the Federal Government to take an im- 
portant financial role in equalizing oppor- 
tunities in health, education, and welfare 
services throughout the United States. 

6. The States would have a very difficult 
time meeting their health, education, and 
welfare responsibilities without flananclal 
aid from the Federal Government and 
without the coordinating, planning, stimu- 
lative research, and leadership functions of 
the Federal Government. 

7. There is ample room for expansion of 
private programs and expenditures in 
health, education, and welfare. 

8. To achieve the needed level of health, 
education, and welfare services consistent 
with the national interest, the supply and 
demand in competitive market places must 
be supplemented with the impetus coming 
from national goals, priorities, and incen- 
tives. Tax and budget policies must be 
consciously oriented to meet national social 
needs. 

BROAD POLICY QUESTIONS 

In attempting to meet the fiscal problems 
presented by needed expenditure growth in 
health, education, and welfare, certain in- 
stitutional problems must be considered. 

In primary and secondary education, the 
basic problem is that the major financial 
source is real-estate taxation. This inhibits 
the growth of needed expenditures and 
raises the basic question of more progressive 
and expansible tax sources. How can this 
be achieved? 

In higher education, the question arises 
whether we can depend upon the increased 
funds necessary to come largely from the 
families and from business. If feasible, is 
it desirable in the national interest? 

In health, expenditures have increased 
sharply in recent years. Both the share 
from public funds and from insurance have 
increased. Health expenditures appear to 
be rising more rapidly than education. The 
use of the insurance principle seems to make 
increased expenditures for the future more 
likely. The Federal Government's expendi- 
tures for health have also increased and are 
likely to continue to increase. The major 
question is, Shall the increased expenditures 
needed for the future come largely from 
consumer sources (i. e., out-of-pocket), 
through insurance, or from general revenue 
sources? Can the high-cost, low-income 
risks be covered by private insurance, or is 
some public stimulus necessary? Can we 
depend upon the individual practice of 
medicine to provide medical care at a cost 
the American people are willing to pay or 
will it be necessary and desirable to stimu- 
late the growth of the group practice of 
medicine? 

In welfare, the major issues revolve 
around the degree to which payroll taxes 
can be increased for needed improvements 
in social insurance programs, the extent to 
which additional expenditures should be 
financed by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments for assistance and related welfare 
services, and the extent to which private 
sources can take a larger share of the in- 
creased tures needed through in- 
creased employment of the aged and handi- 
capped, increased sale of private insurance 
and annuities, and the more widespread dis- 
tribution of other forms of savings. 

A general question which pertains to all 
three programs is How can the great varia- 
tion in services, incomes, and fiscal resources 
among the States be reduced so that the 
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national interest.can be advanced consistent 
with our interdependent economy and Fed- 
eral-State governmental structure? In my 
opinion, we cannot hope to minimize or re- 
duce Federal or State expenditures for pub- 
lic assistance unless we make further im- 
portant improvements in our social insur- 
ance programs. 

The following elements are suggested for 
such a program: 

1. Increasing the benefit level immediate- 
ly about 10 percent by modification of the 
benefit formula. Benefits would be in- 
creased for the 11 million beneficiaries as well 
as for persons coming on the rolls in the 
future. Benefits should be increased an- 
other 10 percent within the next 2 to 4 years. 

2. Increasing the maximum taxable wage 
base from $4,200 annually to at least $6,000. 

8. Providing for hospitalization and visit- 
ing nursing insurance coverage for OASDI 
beneficiaries. 

4. Providing for the payment of rehabilit- 
tation costs from the insurance system. 

5. Financing the additional costs by in- 
creased payroll contributions of one-half of 
1 percent on the employees, an equal amount 
on the employers, and three-quarters of 1 
percent on the self-employed. 

Such a program would be financially and 
actuarially sound and would aid, in the long 
run, in minimizing the need for additional 
Federal, State, and local expenditures. 

With a growing and aging population and 
the demand for more and better medical 
services, expenditures for medical care will 
continue to increase. Assuming an annual 
average increase in national income in the 
future slightly in excess of $10 billion an- 
nually, and medical expenditures of about 4 
percent of national income, the estimated 
average increase in medical costs is approxi- 
mately one-half billion dollars annually. It 
will not be many years, at the present rate, 
until medical expenditures exceed $25 billion 
annually. 

Insuring the costs of medical care has 
tended to increase expenditures for two rea- 
sons: (1) by eliminating the financial barrier 
to medical care, and (2) by adding the over- 
head costs of providing the voluntary in- 
surance protection. As voluntary insurance 
coverage continues to increase, these two 
factors will continue to operate unless there 
are economic or social changes in the pro- 
vision of medical care which are not now 
visible. 

Twenty-five years ago, the use of the in- 
surance method was a controversial issue in 
medical care. This is no longer true. To- 
day, the medical profession and the public 
wholeheartedly accept the insurance princi- 
ple. Every effort is being made to extend it 
on a voluntary basis and to expand it to cover 
a larger proportion of people and a larger 
proportion of medical costs. Nevertheless, a 
substantial proportion of low-income per- 
sons and high-cost services are still excluded 
from insurance coverage. It is doubtful 
whether voluntary arrangements can or 
should cover these areas completely. 

Congress has recognized that the cost of 
providing medical care to the 6 million 
needy public assistance recipients is a public 
responsibility. The social-security amend- 
ments of 1956 increased Federal financial aid 
for this group. Federal expenditures under 
this program will increase as the States make 
medical services more generally available to 
the needy. Further improvements are need- 
ed in the present Federal provision. 

The 1956 medical assistance amendment 
was adopted with bipartisan support in Con- 
gress. The original Hill-Burton Act, and 
the 1954 amendments to it, recetved bipar- 


These are important milestones which rec- 
ognize the Federal interest in more 
adequate health care and the possibilities 
of nonpartisan cooperation im health legis- 
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lation. Further consideration should be 
given to broadening the provisions of the 
Hill-Burton Act, expanding the provisions 
of the Health Research Facilities Act of 1956 
to provide Federal grants for the construc- 
tion of medical school facilities, the estab- 
lishment of loans for hospital construction, 
and the organization of group practice 
clinics, increases in existing grants to the 
States for maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s services, expanding exist- 
ing public health grants to strengthen local 
health units, and helping to finance more 
adequate school health services in coopera- 
tion with educational authorities. 
CONCLUSION 

In my opinion, Federal grants-in-aid to 
States for a wide range of social welfare 
activities will be necessary and desirable as 
long as there are such substantial differ- 
ences in fiscal resources among the States. 

In 1956, the State with the highest per 
capita income (Delaware) was nearly three 
times that of the lowest (Mississippi). Fif- 
teen States had per capita incomes equal to 
or higher than the national average while 
23 States were at or below the national 
average. Nine States were between 30 to 50 
percent below the national average (North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi). 

These inequalities are the basic justifi- 
cation for Federal aid. Despite what some 
people may say about the desirability of 
diminishing the Federal Government's role 
in financing social needs, as long as the fi- 
nancial inequalities exist among the States 
there will be pressures for Federal aid. 

There are various classifications of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States. Some 
grants are paid out of specially earmarked 
funds, such as those for unemployment in- 
surance, and highways; others are repayable 
loans or shared revenues. If we accept the 
classification used by the Social Security 
Administration, total Federal grants to 
States and localities in the fiscal year 1956 
were $3.4 billion, or 1.1 percent of personal 
income for the United States. If we divide 
the States into 3 groups, the grants 
amounted to 0.8 percent for the high-income 
States; 1.4 percent for the middle-income 
group; and 2.2 percent for the low-income 
group. In summary, the programs have an 
important equalization effect, although more 
equalization would be desirable in some pro- 
grams, 

Our Federal grant-in-aid program has 
some inadequacies and defects which should 
be remedied. On the whole, the system is 
sound in its general structure. To meet the 
needs of a growing country, a dynamic 
economy, and the developing social needs 
of a great Nation, we shall have to increase 
the amount of Federal aid, expand the va- 
rious types of programs, and strengthen the 
equalization component in the system. 

Federal aid has demonstrated its value. 
It has helped to make America great and 
strong. It has helped us improve human 
welfare. We should not be ashamed of the 
extent to which we have used the mech- 
anism of Federal aid. We should be proud 
of our creative genius which has enabled 
us to make it a workable feature of our 
American way of life. We can make it an 
even more effective instrument if we perfect 
and enlarge it. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
my opinion the changes I have suggested 
today should be enacted this year. I be- 
lieve they are necessary to meet two of 
the major deficiencies in our welfare 
program. I believe they are realistic in 
that they are modest efforts to handle 
these problems within our present es- 
tablished social-security system. I be- 
lieve they are financially sound in that 
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they will be financed by the earning 
power of those who stand to benefit. I 
trust my colleagues will join in this effort 
to meet the continuing challenge of 
meaningful social security. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3646) to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to increase the benefits pay- 
able under the Federal old-age, surviv- 
ors, and disability insurance program, to 
provide insurance against the cost of 
hospital and nursing-home service for 
persons eligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and Senators THYE, 
Cooper, BARRETT, COTTON, and BUSH, I 
introduce for appropriate reference the 
President’s bill providing for reorganiza- 
tion of the Defense Department. We are 
all familiar with what the President and 
the Secretary of Defense have said in re- 
cent weeks about the importance of 
streamlining various aspects of our de- 
fense establishment. Iam sure from all 
of the comment which I have heard and 
read that even those who disagree with 
some of the particulars of the President’s 
proposals agree with his opinion that the 
time has come to strengthen our defense 
establishment through reorganization. 
I am in sympathy with the President’s 
objectives. I think most Americans are 
in sympathy with his objectives. I hope 
that we here in the Congress will work 
them out in a form which will promote 
our Nation’s security and, at the same 
time, be consistent with the constitu- 
tional responsibilities of the Congress 
and the Executive. In this effort, it 
pene to me, we simply cannot afford to 

ail. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am priv- 
ileged to join as a cosponsor of the bill. 
I made a brief statement during the 
morning hour which was in full support 
of the President’s proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan. I am delighted to know that 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
has introduced the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Massachusetts knows that about 2 
months ago I introduced a bill dealing 
with the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I am glad to know 
that the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services is in- 
troducing the bill which implements the 
President’s recommendations. I have 
discussed the matter with the Senator 
from Massachusetts because of my in- 
terest in the subject. I am happy to 
join with him as a cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I introduce the 
bill as the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services. I 
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shall be delighted to have any Senator, 
on either side of the aisle, join as a co- 
sponsor, if he or she wishes to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3649) to promote the na- 
tional defense by providing for reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Defense, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr, SALTONSTALL (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


ACQUISITION OF SITES AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF CERTAIN BUILD- 
INGS FOR IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the acquisition of sites 
and the construction of buildings for a 
training school and other facilities for 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement, 
prepared by me, relating to the bill, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3653) to provide for the 
acquisition of sites and the construction 
of buildings for a training school and 
other facilities for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Hruska, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The statement, presented by 
Hruska, is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 

The bill which I introduce today, to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of sites and con- 
struction of buildings for a training school 
and other facilities for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and for other pur- 
poses, is designed to meet a situation which 
has been described to me as follows: 

Section 103 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (66 Stat. 173, 174; 8 U. S. C. 
1103) imposes upon the Attorney General 
responsibility for the administration and en- 
forcement of that act and, with some excep- 
tions, of all other laws relating to the immi- 
gration and naturalization of aliens. The 
Attorney General, as authorized by the act, 
performs these functions through the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

In order to discharge this responsibility, 
and in the interest of efficient administra- 
tion, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service must maintain a continuous process 
of recruiting and of building a diversified 
staff trained in the various phases of the 
work delegated to the Service. 

Most officer personnel in the Service are 
selected from the ranks of the border patrol 
and later fill positions in other branches of 
the Service. This requires initial training 
of approximately 400 officers annually in the 
border patrol schools. Officers who have had 
experience in the service and who have dem- 
onstrated capacity and willingness to assume 
greater responsibility, are offered training 
courses in the Advanced Officers Training 
School. More than 200 career officers receive 
this training each year in courses of 6 weeks 
designed to increase officer knowledge and 
competence develop capacity for independent 
judgment, and qualify them for positions 
of greater responsibility. The course pro- 
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vides officers with instruction on inspection 
and naturalization, investigation, enforce- 
ment, law, and general administration. Al- 
though not presently in operation a re- 
fresher course for employees in the various 
areas of immigration and naturalization 
work is also considered essential to the 
maintenance of an efficient service. For ex- 
ample, naturalization examiners require 
periodic refresher courses to bring them up 
to date on changes in regulations, proce- 
dures, and precedents in order to insure uni- 
formity throughout the service and to im- 
prove the quality of the records presented 
to the naturalization courts. 

For a number of years the Border Patrol 
Training School has been located in hastily 
constructed, temporary type, one-story frame 
buildings located at Fort Bliss, Tex. These 
buildings were built some 15 years ago and 
became avallable for the training school only 
because they had been abandoned by the 
Army as no longer economically usable. In 
order to use them at all minimum repairs 
were required, but it is clear that their use 
must be considered temporary. 

The Advanced Officers Training School is 
presently housed in the Old Post Office 
Building here in the District of Columbia in 
accommodations far from satisfactory and 
wholly inadequate. 

It is hoped that through the enactment of 
the accompanying draft legislation an immi- 
gration and naturalization training school 
and adjunct facilities, including living quar- 
ters for officers, will be made possible. In 
such a school all of the 
can be centralized with ee 
efit to the service. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT OF 1938, RELATING TO 
ELIMINATION OF HEARING IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, so as 
to authorize elimination of a hearing in 
certain cases under section 408. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement of 
the purpose and need for the proposed 
legislation, prepared by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3659) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, so 
as to authorize elimination of a hearing 
in certain cases under section 408, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. MAG- 
nuson is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION—A BI. “To AMEND 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT oF 1938, AS 
AMENDED, SO AS TO AUTHORIZE ELIMINATION 
OF A HEARING IN CERTAIN CASES UNDER 
SECTION 408” 

Under section 408 (b), the Board may not 
grant its approval of any of the acts enu- 
merated in section 408 (a) without first con- 
ducting a hearing upon an application pre- 
sented to the Board. The p of the 
proposed amendment is to relieve the Board 
and the parties to an application submitted 
under section 408 (b) from the necessity of 
going through a hearing in those cases 
where the Board determines that a hearing 
is not necessary in the public interest and 
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no person disclosing a substantial interest 
requests a hearing. 

Many of the acts which require Board ap- 
proyal under section 408 (b), such as a pro- 
posed merger of airlines or the acquisition of 
control of an airline, are transactions which 
substantially affect the public interest, and 
of course relief from the mandatory hear- 
ing requirement is not being sought in re- 
spect of them. However, experience has 
shown that in many other cases a hearing 
serves no useful purpose. These are cases 
involving relatively simple transactions 
which by reason of their limited nature (1) 
cannot conceivably affect the control of a 
direct air carrier or result in creating a 
monopoly, restraining competition, or jeop- 
ardizing another air carrier not a party to 
the transaction; (2) do not involve an ob- 
jection by any interested party; and (3) 
where a hearing would provide no further 
information concerning the 


chases and leases of a limited number of 
aircraft (often only one aircraft and seldom 
more than three) where it appears that the 
transaction will prove beneficial to both 
parties and the public and where no person 
not a party to the transaction is concerned 
with it. Another example is a transaction 
directly affecting only a small air-freight 
forwarder, where the impact of the trans- 
action on the public interest can only be 
considered de minimus. In cases such as 
these where a hearing serves no useful pur- 
pose and no interested person requests a 
hearing, it is believed that Congress would 
desire that the Board have authority to act 
on the matter without a hearing. Congress 
has granted authority similar to that being 
here requested to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (sec. 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended by the act of August 
2, 1959) and to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (sec. 221 of the Commu- 
Nications Act of 1934, as amended by the 
act of August 2, 1956). 

In the absence of authority in section 
408 (b) to dispense with a hearing, the 
Board has on various occasions followed the 
procedure of exempting the parties to an 
application from the requirements of sec- 
tion 408 pursuant to the exemption author- 
ity contained in section 416 (b) of the act. 
However, this procedure can be followed 
only in cases where the Board finds that the 
enforcement of section 408 would be an 
undue burden on an air-carrier applicant 
“by reason of the limited extent of, or 
unusual circumstances affecting, the opera- 
tions of such air carrier * * * and is not 
in the public interest.” In cases where the 
applicant or one of the applicants for ap- 
proval of a transaction under section 408 is 
not an air carrier, then the Board cannot 
grant such applicant an exemption for the 
reason that section 416 (b) gives the Board 
exemption authority only with respect to air 
carriers. In such cases the Board has had 
no choice other than to hold hearings, even 
in cases where it was apparent that such 
hearings would serve no useful purpose so 
far as enabling the Board to protect the 
public interest is concerned. 

It is estimated that enactment of the pro- 
posed amendment would enable the Board 
to eliminate as many as 10 hearings each 
year which are now required to be con- 
ducted at considerable expense in terms of 
time, effort, and money expended by the 
Board's staff and by the applicants. 


GRADUATED SCALE OF PENSION 
PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for a less rigid formula govern- 
ing the amount of annual income which 
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certain veterans may receive without 
being deprived of the payment of their 
pensions. The purpose of the bill is to 
provide a graduated scale of pension 
payments to veterans earning more than 
the applicable income limitation, instead 
of cutting off benefits when income is 
more than the absurdly low figure used 
for a cutoff line. I believe this will result 
in correcting a serious inequity; that it 
will encourage the veterans who want to 
become self-supporting rather than pe- 
nalizing them for their efforts; and that 
it will also substantially reduce Federal 
expenditures. 

The present law applying to veterans 
of World Wars I and II and the Korean 
conflict who suffer a non-service-con- 
nected disability does not allow pay- 
ment to any unmarried person whose 
annual income exceeds $1,400 or to any 
married person or person with minor 
children whose annual income exceeds 
$2,700. The present rate of payment is 
$66.15 per month, with the following ex- 
ceptions. Those who have been consid- 
ered permanently and totally disabled 
for a continuous period of 10 years, or 
are so disabled and reach age 65, receive 
$78.75 a month. A veteran who is help- 
less or blind, or so nearly helpless or 
blind that he requires the regular at- 
tendance of another person receives 
8135.45. 

In order to understand how inequi- 
tably the present “all or nothing” sys- 
tem operates, let us take the case of a 
single veteran who receives $750 an- 
nually in pension funds and has an out- 
side income of $1,300, a total of $2,050. 
If he should increase his outside income 
to $1,450—a mere $150 more—he loses 
his entire pension, and his total annual 
income is reduced to $1,450, which is 
1 less than if he had earned only 

1.300. 

Under this bill, his pension would be 
reduced by the amount of the excess of 
his outside income over the $1,400 limi- 
tation, in this case, a reduction of $50. 
His net expendable income would re- 
main at $2,050. This would allow the 
veteran to increase his earning power 
without penalty, to go on building up his 
income beyond the amount his pension 
brought him until he reached the level 
at which he would be entirely self-sup- 
porting. As long as he was drawing a 
pension, he could not improve his net in- 
come over the level of the cutoff figure 
plus the pension; but at least it would 
not be reduced, as is the case under the 
present law. 

In terms of personal motivation, it 
seems to me that a strong argument can 
be made for allowing him to keep some 
of the outside income earned above the 
limitation without jeopardizing his pen- 
sion. The law should perhaps allow him 
to keep a certain percentage of the ex- 
cess—20, 30, or 50 percent—without any 
reduction in income. This might re- 
quire a bookkeeping system so complex 
as to prohibit this approach, but at the 
very least we can eliminate the penalty 
now written into the law. 

The reasoning behind the present pro- 
vision limiting so severely the amount of 
outside income seems to be to set up a 
double check on the veteran’s disability. 
Apparently the veterans with these non- 
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service-connected disabilities are sup- 
posed to be virtually helpless, the idea 
being that if they can earn more than 
the rock-bottom amount used as a cut- 
off line, they should get off the pension 
rolls. The pension is then only a guar- 
anty against starvation. 

This idea seems to me unrealistic. 
Frequently persons who are declared dis- 
abled under the requirements of the law 
are able, or later become able, to develop 
another line of endeavor and again to 
become capable of self-support. Fed- 
eral, State, and local Governments are 
spending a great deal of money on re- 
habilitation programs to make this pos- 
sible. In the process, however, it is not 
likely that a person will become self- 
supporting overnight. A number of 
years may be required until he improves 
his ability or efficiency to a point that 
would provide an income greater than 
what he could realize under the present 
pension, plus allowable outside income. 
With this in mind, a great number of 
veterans are probably discouraged from 
attempting to develop other means of 
self-support, fearing that such addi- 
tional income will exceed the cut-off fig- 
ure, although they still might make less 
than the maximum amount allowable. 
It does not seem to me that we should so 
penalize self-reliance and initiative. To 
do so is to put an artificial barrier in 
front of our veterans and to impede the 
progress our rehabilitation programs 
could otherwise make. 

This problem was first brought to my 
attention by a paraplegic veteran in my 
State. I was also pleased to see that the 
President’s Commission on Veterans 
Pensions recommended a substantial 
change in the existing laws, in its report 
to the President in 1956. The Commis- 
sion also pointed out the advantages of 
a graduated scale of pension payments. 
These recommendations are being given 
intensive review and study in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and the 
President will later transmit to the Con- 
gress a message outlining his views. I 
cannot, of course, predict what his pro- 
posals will be.. In the meantime, I am 
introducing this bill, which seems to me 
to meet the problem and to serve in the 
long run the best interests of both the 
veteran and the taxpayer. If we can 
thus maintain the present aggregate of 
self-help, plus pension, and at the same 
time can encourage self-reliance and can 
reduce expenditures from the Treasury, 
who will be heard to complain? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3660) to provide for a less 
frigid formula governing the amount of 
annual income which certain veterans 
may receive without being deprived of 
the payment of their pensions, intro- 
duced by Mr. ALLOTT, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 


REGISTRATION, REPORTING, AND 
DISCLOSURE OF EMPLOYEE WEL- 
FARE AND PENSION BENEFIT 
PLANS—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, to- 

day the Committee on Labor and Public 
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Welfare reported the bill (S. 2888) to 
provide for the registration, recording, 
and disclosure of employee welfare and 
pension fund plans. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
submit, and that they may be printed, 
and lie on the table, a series of amend- 
ments which cover.a worker’s bill of 
rights, including amendments for the 
democratic control of labor organiza- 
tions, the regulation of labor organiza- 
tions for the purpose of insuring demo- 
cratic control by the membership, and 
amendments providing for the recall of 
officers, for an initiative and referen- 
dum on internal affairs of labor unions, 
for collective-bargaining agreements for 
excessive term or provisions waiving the 
right to strike, for protection of union 
members, for the registration of em- 
ployee-welfare plans, and certain other 
amendments which deal with trustee- 
ships over local union affairs and monop- 
olistic allocation of territory among 
labor organizations. I ask that all the 
amendments be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


TRANSFER OF NAVAL VESSELS TO 
FRIENDLY FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3506) to authorize the transfer 
ef naval vessels to friendly foreign 
countries, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services and or- 
dered to be printed. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF ARTICLES 
FOR EXHIBITION AT KENTUCKY 
STATE FAIR, LOUISVILLE, KY.— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 1, 1958, I introduced S. 3584, a 
bill to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of ex- 
hibition at the Minnesota Centennial 
Festival of Nations to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff. On April 14, Con- 
gressman McCartuy introduced H. R. 
11889 in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, since the Minnesota 
Centennial Festival of Nations will be 
held in May 1958, next month, at St. 
Paul, Minn., it is urgent that the Con- 
gress act speedily on this legislation. 
It is entirely routine, since it is estab- 
lished Congressional policy to allow the 
importation free of duty of articles to 
be exhibited at international fairs or 
exhibitions. S. 3584 has already re- 
ceived a favorable report from the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

H. R. 11019, Order No. 1462, is already 
pending on the Senate Calendar. This 
bill constitutes similar permissive legis- 
lation for the free importation of exhi- 
bition items at the Kentucky State Fair 
to be held at Louisville, Ky. 

After consulting with the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, I 
have decided that it would expedite ac- 
tion on the substance of S. 3584 if I were 
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to reintroduce it as an amendment to 
H. R. 11019. I have received assurances 
also from Congressman MCCARTHY, who 
introduced the companion measure to 
my bill, and the House Ways and Means 
Committee that this procedure is agree- 
able to them. 

Consequently, Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], I submit amendments intended 
to be proposed by us, jointly, to House 
bill 11019, and I hope that action in the 
Senate on that bill will be scheduled as 
soon as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table, 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM—INDEFINITE POST- 
PONEMENT OF BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
3619 be indefinitely postponed. I shall 
briefly explain the reason for my request. 
The bill was in the nature of a report 
and was to have been referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, but was mistakenly given a bill 
number by the clerk. It has been sug- 
gested by the Parliamentarian that in 
order to eliminate the confusion, the bill 
No. S. 3619 be indefinitely postponed, 
because the number was assigned mis- 
takenly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


BEACH EROSION CONTROL OF 
SHORE OF STATE OF NEW YORE— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the name of my col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3629) to authorize 
certain beach erosion control of the shore 
of the State of New York from Fire Is- 
land Inlet to Jones Inlet, introduced by 
me on April 16, 1958. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address on labor and labor policies and 
programs, delivered by him to the CIO- 
COPE convention at Fresno, Calif., on 
April 19, 1958. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

Address delivered by him before 49th an- 
nual meeting of Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., February 25, 
1958. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Address delivered by Senator GOLDWATER at 
the annual awards dinner of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis, Ind., 
on April 16, 1958, 
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NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS BY 
HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY k 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 

Subcommittee on Housing of the Com- 

mittee on Banking and Currency plans 

to begin public hearings at 10 a. m. on 

May 12, 1958, in room 301, Senate Office 

Building. Bills to be considered are S. 

2791, S. 2865, S. 2872, S. 2992, S. 3064, S. 

3213, S. 3281, Senate Joint Resolution 

153, S. 3351, S. 3398, S. 3399, S. 3484, S. 

3548, and other bills which are referred 

5 the subcommittee prior to the hear- 

ngs. 

All persons who wish to appear and 
testify are requested to notify Mr. Jack 
Carter, staff director of the Housing Sub- 
committee, room 15-A, Senate Office 
Building, telephone CApitol 4-3121, ex- 
tension 6348. 

I should like to add this note of ex- 
planation. It may be recalled it was 
announced some time ago that those 
hearings were to commence on April 15. 
Due to a situation which developed in 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the pressure of its business, it was 
found necessary to postpone the hearings 
in order that consideration might be 
given to a depressed-areas bill, a bill pro- 
viding capital banks for small business, 
and other bills. We regret the delay, but 
it was unavoidable. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION— 
LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a letter, to- 
gether with a statement as to some ad- 
ditional farm facts, which I have re- 
ceived from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Benson. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 15, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Brut: As background for the cur- 
rent considerations of agricultural legisla- 
tion I am sure you will be interested in the 
following facts. 

The March 15 index of prices received by 
farmers was 263 percent of the 1910-14 
average, an increase of 11 points (4 percent) 
over a month earlier. Nearly all commodi- 
ties joined in the rise but most important 
were the continued higher prices for meat 
animals. Higher prices for potatoes, fruits, 
and eggs also contributed substantially to 
the increase. The March index was 11 per- 
cent above a year earlier and was equal to 
or higher than any month since January of 
1953. 

With prices recelved by farmers running 
substantially higher than a year ago, it now 
seems likely that a substantial gain in farm 
income will occur this year. Cash recelpts 
in the first quarter of 1958 totaled close to 
7 percent more than in the same quarter of 
1967. Part of this increase reflects delayed 
marketings last fall and the accumulations 
of crop inventories at the end of last year. 
The Department's preliminary estimate of 
realized net income in the first quarter of 
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1958 is about $13 billion compared with $11.7 
billion in the same quarter of 1957. 

In connection with the index of prices re- 
ceived it should be noted that the present 
index of 263 compares very favorably with 
the levels that existed for the period for 
which my predecessor last determined levels 
of price support. You will recall that prior 
to leaving office the previous Secretary of 
Agriculture established the price-support 
levels for most 1953 crops. For most of the 
others price supports were mandatory at 90 
percent of parity. Thus the prices re- 
ceived by farmers through June of 1954 
were affected by the price-support levels 
established by the previous Secretary of 
Agriculture. The index of prices received 


in-the period January 1953 through June 
1954 follows: 


These figures reflect a steady downtrend. 
It should be recalled that prices had been 
falling steadily from February 1951 when 
they reached the peak of 313 during the 
Korean war. The price drop between Feb- 
ruary 1951 and June 1954 (a period for 
which the previous Secretary of Agriculture 
established most price support levels) was 
66 points. These trends in prices received 
by farmers show that the price-support pol- 
icies set by my predecessor could not be 
undone during the first 18 months of this 
administration and farm prices went down. 

As the President pointed out in his veto 
message (S. J. Res. 162) of March 31, “Fears 
were expressed by some that farm prices 
might collapse when high rigid price sup- 
ports were abandoned. These fears did not 
materialize. Instead, farm prices rose. This 
month the index of prices received by farm- 
ers is 9 percent above the level that prevailed 
in June of 1955 when high rigid price sup- 
ports were last generally in effect. The par- 
ity ratio now stands at 87, up 6 points from 
a year ago.” 

The figures show that as the policies of 
this administration could be made effective, 
farm prices have recovered. During the last 
18 months, the price policies advocated by 
this administration have had limited appli- 
cation and farm prices have gone up. Today 
we are enjoying substantially higher prices. 
This is gratifying. 

Sales at retail food stores are showing sub- 
stantial increases over a year earlier (8 per- 
cent in February). While retail food prices 
are up about 5 percent; prices received by 
farmers in mid-March were 11 percent higher 
than a year earlier. 

Our technicians advise me that to date 
the demand for agricultural products has 
not been significantly affected by the cur- 
rent business recession. The favorable fig- 
ures shown above makes extremely question- 
able the statement made by some that the 
recession is “farm fed and farm led.” 

It is gratifying to report these improve- 
ments in the agricultural situation to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ezra. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT FARM 
Facts 

Income per person on farms last year was 
highest on record—up 2 percent over 1951, 
the previous high year. 

Farm assets are an all-time high—$188 
billion as of January 1, 1958. 

Farmers have less than $11 in debts for 
each $100 of assets. In 1940, the ratio was 
$19 for each $100. 

Owner equities rose 7 percent during 1957 
to a peak of $168.4 billion. 

Farm ownership is also at a record high. 
Only one in three farms has a mortgage. 

The postwar downtrend in prices which 
started in 1951 has been stopped. Prices 
received by farmers in February were 8 per- 
cent above a year ago and 11 percent above 
2 years ago. 

The family farm continues to dominate 
agriculture. Ninety-six percent of our farms 
and ranches are family operations, about the 
same percentage as 30 years ago. 

The level of living on farms is highest in 
history. 

Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new 
record of $4.7 billion—68 percent higher than 
in fiscal 1953. 

The surplus production of American farms 
is being made available for hungry people at 
home and abroad. 

The buildup of surpluses has been reversed. 
Government investment in surplus farm 
products owned and under loan has dropped 
about one-sixth in the past year and a half. 

The inventory value of livestock on farms 
for January 1, 1958, was $14.2 billion—higher 
by $3 billion than a year ago. 

The spiraling inflation of the war years 
has been almost halted. During the period 
from 1939 to 1952, the index of prices paid 
by farmers, including interest, taxes and 
wage rates, increased more than 100 percent. 
From January 1953, when this administra- 
tion took office, to January 1958, this index 
rose only 6 percent. 


EMBATTLED PRESIDENT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record following these 
comments an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of Friday, April 18, 
1958, entitled “Embattled President.” 

The editorial discusses the President’s 
speech before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors—a very vigorous and 
fine speech, in which he strongly advo- 
cated the reorganization of the Defense 
Department in accordance with the bill 
which he sent to Congress last week. 

I take this opportunity also of assuring 
the Senate of my continued support of 
the principles of that bill. I hope that 
the bill, in very much the form in which 
it came to Congress from the President, 
will be reported by the Armed Services 
Committee, and approved by the Sen- 
ate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBATTLED PRESIDENT 

The President’s speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors leaves no doubt 
that he intends to fight, and fight hard, for 
his defense reorganization plan. 

Taking “safety with solvency” as his 
theme, Mr. Eisenhower hammered away at 
some of the more extravagant criticisms of 
his program. It is “nonsense,” he said, to 
charge that he is trying to set up a Prus- 
sian-type general staff He scoffed at com- 
plaints that the Secretary of Defense, under 
the reorganization plan, would become a 
czar. This, said Mr. Eisenhower, “is not 
so.” And he described as equally ar- 
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fetched” the contention that approval of his 
plan would violate the responsibilities of 
Congress. 

For Mr. Eisenhower, these are fighting 
words. And he needs to fight. The meas- 
ures recommended by the President, we be- 
lieve, are sound, and it may well be that 
their adoption is essential to the security 
of the United States. But the President is 
facing formidable opposition—and anyone 
who doubts this should read the speech 
made in the House on Wednesday by Chair- 
man Cant. VINSON of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

It was Mr. VINSON who raised the specter 
of an American version of the German gen- 
eral staff. It was Mr. Vinson who saw the 
Secretary of Defense as a potential “man on 
horseback.” It was Mr. Vinson who re- 
minded his colleagues that Senator Mike 
Mansfield had had a vision of Congress sur- 
rendering its prerogatives to a Pentagon 
“czar.” And perhaps more importantly, at 
least from the political point of view, it was 
Mr. Vinson who skillfully distilled from the 
President’s plan a threat to naval aviation, 
to the Marine Corps, to the National Guard 
and to the States. 

There is something about Mr. Vrinson’s 
speech which reminds one of the line from 
Lincoln's second annual message—that the 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present.” Nevertheless, Mr. VIN- 
son is a sincere man, With him, his dogmas 
come close to being articles of faith, and 
there is little prospect that he will change 
his mind. Furthermore, it is worth noting 
that those Members of the House who lis- 
tened to his remarks, although only about 
50 in number, gave him a standing ovation 
when he finished. 

In short, the President has embarked on a 
rugged campaign. He fired a telling shot in 
his speech to the ASNE. But one shot is 
not going to win this battle of the Pentagon. 
The President will have to keep plugging 
away until the people are persuaded that he 
is right and that his opponents are wrong. 
Assuming that this can be done, only Mr. 
Eisenhower can do it, 


BOLDNESS AND CONFIDENCE 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there may be printed 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks an editorial from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Monday, April 
21, 1958, entitled “Boldness and Confi- 
dence.” The editorial deals to some ex- 
tent with the speech made by the dis- 
tinguished Senate majority leader at the 
dinner of the Nation’s editors Saturday 
night, and the editorial makes some very 
critical observations of that statement, 
which I share. 

In all these bold new programs one 
very important matter is being over- 
looked, namely, a bill providing for aid 
to education in the form of additional 
classrooms. It is a great puzzle and a 
great disappointment to me that the 
Democratic leadership continues to ig- 
nore this basic and very important issue, 
and fails to put it in the same category 
of importance with bills providing for 
the construction of sewers, water sys- 
tems, and projects of that kind. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BOLDNESS AND. CONFIDENCE 


How can the United States recreate a cli- 
mate that nurtures ideas? Senate Majority 
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Leader Lynpon JoHnson in his talk to the 
Nation’s editors Saturday night attempted to 
review some of the failings responsible for 
the country’s economic predicament at home 
and the erosion of its prestige abroad. We 
have concerned ourselves, he said, with 
building walls about our Nation which have 
taken away our stimulus to expansion and 
have stifled much of our tradition of free 
inquiry and full discussion. 

Much of Senator Jounnson’s indictment is 
familiar. It is all too true that the economy 
is not now expanding, that “we seem to re- 
act only where the Communists act,” that 
uncommitted nations view the American 
case with hesitation and suspicion, that “we 
stand before the world with little present 
military capacity except the ability to ight a 
war of human suicide.” 

Unfortunately, the diagnosis of what is 
wrong is easier to furnish than the cure. 
Mr. JoHNnson’s prescription is a new infu- 
sion of boldness and confidence. We need to 
believe again, he asserts, in the strength 
or our ideals so that we are not fearful of 
their imminent subversion and destruction. 
Agreed. But how is the process to be 
started? 

It must be remembered, anent some of his 
criticisms, that Mr. Jonnson himself led the 
campaign last year to slash the appropria- 
tion of the United States Information 
Agency, and that he was by no means an 
arden supporter of the foreign economic-aid 
program. If he has modified his views on 
these points, fine; but he also has some 
responsibility in the situation he deplores. 

The Senate Democratic leader has shown a 
commendable restraint and absence of strong 
partisanship in dealing with recent issues. 
He has been especially responsive to the 
challenges of defense and space control, and 
he has encouraged a number of thoughtful 
speeches by Senate Democrats in such areas 
as education, housing, and foreign policy. 
His belief in the need for more attention to 
public works and unmet social needs is con- 
structive. 

But surely everyone—including Treasury 
Secretary Anderson, who spoke on a similar 
confidence theme on Friday—would like to 
hear America’s cash registers ring again. 
Unhappily, Mr Jounsown offered no particu- 
lar remedies. If he meant his speech to be 
@ political call to action, then it needed 
specifics; if he meant it to be an impartial 
philosophical stimulus, then it needed in- 
spiring ideas. On neither count was it 
moving. 

The problems the country is coping with 
are big and complex. Many of the present 
policies appear tired and static. But there 
has been no rush, from Mr. JoHNSON or any- 
one else, to offer new and better programs or 
ideas—and the door remains open. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
note with regret that some prominent 
members of both parties are constantly 
attacking the President’s Defense Reor- 
ganization bill, sent to the Congress less 
than a week ago. 

In his message accompanying the bill, 
the President said he was anxious to 
attain three objectives: 

He believes that— 

The safety and solvency of our Nation re- 
quire prompt revision of certain aspects of 
the present defense establishment to bring it 
into accord with the necessities of our time. 


He observed that— 

Onrushing technological advances in weap- 
ons and other devices of war demand that 
our defense organization have a posture 
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ready to react unerringly and instantly to 
sudden attack. 


Is there anybody who would disagree 
with that? 

He then said: 

The unprecedented costs of maintaining in 
peacetime a massive defense establishment 
demand the utmost economy and efficiency 
in all of its operations. 


Is there anybody who would disagree 
with that? 

Based on some of the criticism, one 
wonders whether some of the critics 
have actually read the proposed bill. 

In these difficult times, is there anyone 
who would disagree that our goal should 
be maximum defense at minimum cost? 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. COOPER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the Senator from Mis- 
souri for the statement he has just made 
with respect to the defense reorganiza- 
tion plan of the President. With him, 
I intend to support the plan in its major 
outline. I think it is time we stopped 
sniping away with obsolete phrases, 
such as “czars,” and “Prussian systems 
with chiefs of staff,” and got back to the 
basic reasoning, which is to give this 
country the defense it needs—the best 
defense in the world at the least pos- 
sible cost. That, I believe, the Presi- 
dent’s plan will do. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the very 
able Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
look forward to talking more with him 
on the floor about this vitally important 
matter in which he is so interested. I 
yield now to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri is to be com- 
mended for counseling the Senate and 
the Congress not to attack or condemn 
the plan offered by the President of the 
United States for the reorganization of 
the Defense Department before hearings 
have been held. Some have even sug- 
gested that the bill will not be reported 
by the committees and this before hear- 
ings have been held. 

I know the Senator from Missouri has 
had long experience in the Defense De- 
partment and on the Armed Services 
Committee and is particularly qualified 
upon this subject. 

Too much is involved in the bill for the 
security of the Nation to say the bill will 
not be reported and will not emerge from 
the committee. I commend my friend, 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, who has great 
experience in the field in question. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, President 
Eisenhower has sent to Congress pro- 
posals embodying his recommendations 
for the reorganization of the Department 
of Defense. This is a subject which 
already has received wide publicity and 
which will be debated shortly in the 
Congress. I do not at this time intend 
to give an extended speech on my views 
toward the President’s proposals. How- 
ever, I do want to record myself as being 
in favor of the President’s plan for 
reorganization. 
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To date, no one has disputed the need 
for such reorganization. This is a sub- 
ject which we have dealt with in times 
past. During the 80th Congress, the 
Armed Services Unification Act was 
passed. I believe that I speak the feel- 
ings of many of my colleagues when I say 
that many of the hopes which the uni- 
fication carried with it have not been 
realized. 

When we speak in terms of the De- 
partment of Defense, we are speaking in 
terms of a department which requires a 
present-day budget of over $40 billion. 
We are speaking about our Nation’s de- 
fense and security—our ability to repulse 
aggression and to fight a war. We are 
also speaking in terms of the lives of the 
men who serve our Nation in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines. It is a 
subject of great importance to this Na- 
tion and all hoping to remain a free 
people. 

We have moved into an age of space 
exploration and missile warfare. Man 
has advanced from the horse-drawn 
caisson wagon and cavalry mobility in 
the Armed Forces.to motor vehicles and 
the airplane—all in the past 40 years. 
The next decade will see man travel in 
rockets into outer space and, yes, to dis- 
tant planets. With the rapid advance in 
technology must come a corresponding 
advance in administrative and command 
procedures. The President of the United 
States has devoted a lifetime to the de- 
fense and security of our Nation. He 
is one of the foremost students and 
practitioners of military strategy and 
administration. The people of the United 
States and the world look to him for 
leadership, and within the pages of his 
proposals he has displayed the type of 
leadership which inspires confidence and 
thoughtful analysis of the problem areas 
within the Department of Defense. 

As one who serves on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the work being carried 
on by the many dedicated men within 
the Department of Defense. They rec- 
ognize the need for changes not only in 
the methods of waging war and building 
our defenses but also the need for admin- 
istrative improvement. 

There are certain criteria which any 
proposal must meet. We must adjust 
our system so that we reach a maximum 
of efficiency, eliminate wherever pos- 
sible any waste of effort and money, and 
establish a system of command which 
will avoid a loss in time for the carrying 
out of orders and will bring about a uni- 
fied effort on the part of our Armed 
Forces. 

This the President has attempted to 
accomplish in his proposals. I agree 
with the President when he states that 
we are more interested in hitting the 
target than in which branch of the serv- 
ice accomplishes the task. I have 
studied the proposals over the weekend. 

I cannot- find within the President’s 
proposal anything that would do harm to 
our defenses. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is retained. The President does not pro- 
pose an all-powerful Prussian-type 
command. His proposal would not de- 
stroy the identity of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marines. It would not take 
away from the Congress its rightful 
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duty of appropriating defense funds ac- 
cording to need. 


However, the President’s proposals 
will streamline and make more efficient 
the lines of command which are neces- 
sary in this day of modern warfare. 
These proposals will serve to improve 
the efficiency of our Department of De- 
fense and its activities. I intend to 
make further remarks concerning the 
President’s proposals at a later date, but 
feel it necessary to announce at this 
time my support of his recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 


FARM-RETAIL SPREAD IN CHOICE 
BEEF 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the American Cattle Producer 
magazine of April 1958, a little informa- 
tive statement relative to the farm-retail 
spread in choice beef, which relates to 
the question of beef prices. 

I have examined the record given, and 
I find that in 1947 the retail price per 
pound was 61.8 cents; farm-retail spread 
was 17.6 cents; the net farm value was 
44.2 cents; and the producer’s share was 
72 percent. 

Mr. President, as we follow the figures 
through the years we see what has hap- 
pened. There are given the facts as to 
why the consumer pays such high prices 
for beef, while the farmer is not the one 
wholly responsible for the cost of beef. 

In 1957, the retail price per pound was 
70.6 cents; the farm-retail spread was 
28.2 cents; the net farm value was 42.4 
cents; but the producer’s share was only 
60 percent. That is the reason why beef 
costs the consumer much, though the 
farmer has not derived the benefit which 
some would believe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Farm-retail spread in choice beef 


| Pro- 


Retail | Farm- | Net 
Year price | retall | farm ducer's 
per | spread value i share 
pound 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Percent 
61.8 17.6 4.2 72 
75.3 22.3 53.0 70 
68.4 20.2 48.2 70 
75.4 21.3 54.1 72 
88. 2 22.4 65.8 75 
86, 6 24.1 62.5 72 
69. 1 25.3 43.8 63 
68.5 24.3 44.2 65 
67.5 25.3 42.2 63 
66.0. 26. 0 40.0 61 
70.6 23.2 42.4 60 


1 Farm value of ge 1 veh Aeren paas — 
sary to produce 1 pound of meat products at retail, 
minus computed value of byproducts. Standard factors 
are 2.16 pounds of choice grade beef, steer, or heifer. 


FETE IS DECLINED BY ARMY 
OFFICERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Thursday night an incident occurred 
which should hearten millions of Ameri- 
can citizens who have become disillu- 
sioned by the successful efforts of lobby- 
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ist and special-interest groups to secure 

Government favors and advantages by 

wining, dining, and to use a blunt, rough, 

accurate word, bribing public officials. 

The New York Times Friday, April 18, 
reported that: “When defense contrac- 
tors and industrial interests associated 
with them attempted to organize tables” 
to entertain Army officers at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, “they met with stony decli- 
nations from the Army officers they in- 
vited.” The Army officers said that the 
Army’s policy, transmitted orally, arose 
from Congressional investigations dis- 
closing that business concerns had enter- 
tained Government officials and had be- 
stowed gifts. The officers said that they 
were told that they must accept no gifts, 
courtesies, or favors from defense con- 
tractors or other business executives, not 
even luncheons or dinners. 

Whenever it becomes public knowledge 
that public officials have demeaned their 
position by yielding to lobbyists, it is an 
occasion for widespread public criticism 
of those officials. Here we have a case 
of a Government department that is ini- 
tiating a rigorous and proper moral code 
in behalf of the public interest. The 
United States Army deserves great credit 
for taking this action. It is a splendid 
example. I hope that other agencies will 
follow this excellent advance in the in- 
terest of good, clean, honest, responsible 
government. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
reporting this incident from the New 
York Times of April 18 be included in the 
Recorp at this point following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICERS REJECT ARMY BANQUET—WALDORF 
EVENT CANCELED ON REBUFF TO BUSINESS- 
MEN 

(By Will Lissner) 

The cancellation of a public dinner that 
had been scheduled at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel disclosed yesterday the lengths to 
which the Army had gone to keep its officers 
from fraternizing with defense contractors. 

The dinner that was canceled was to have 
been known as the great Army banquet, ar- 
ranged by the New York chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of the United States Army. It was to 
have been held on May 1 in association with 
Loyalty Day observances. 

Col. James V. Demarest, program chair- 
man of the chapter, announced the cancel- 
lation, explaining that it had been made 
necessary by lack of cooperation. 

Members of the arrangements committee 
amplified the explanation. They noted that 
it was the custom at industry dinners for a 
business executive to organize a table, in- 
viting associates in his company and cus- 
tomers to join him in a convivial evening. 

When defense contractors and industrial 
interests associated with them attempted to 
organize tables for the Army dinner, how- 
ever, they met with stony declinations from 
the Army officers they invited, the arrangers 
said. Then they bowed out. 

Officers concerned told the committeemen 
that the Army’s policy, transmitted orally, 
arose from Congressional investigations dis- 
closing that business concerns had enter- 
tained Government officials and had bestowed 
gifts. 

The officers said they were told that they 
must accept no gifts, courtesies or favors 
from defense contractors or other business 
executives, not even lunches or dinners. 
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— hare wane say digs ee 
men were told they might 
1 i¢:they paid for their tomers 
and if they avoided the appearance of being 
business guests. The officers decided it was 
better not to go. 

Colonel Demarest and his associates com- 
plained to the Department of the Army. Its 
Officials denied there was any official order 
interfering with the association’s activities 
and said the only order existing directed 
officers to cooperate with the association, the 
committeemen said. 

The Association of the United States Army 
is a nonprofit educational institution that 
publishes the Army Combat Forces Journal. 
Composed of past and present members of 
the Army, it acts as a private group to pro- 
2 the interests of all elements of the 

my. 


LEARNING POLITICS AT THE 
CAMPUS ROOTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Prof. 
Ralph K. Huitt, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has written an article that 
appeared in the Sunday, April 20, issue 
of the New York Times entitled “Learn- 
ing Politics at the Campus Roots.” 

This article sets forth the splendid 
work that is being done throughout this 
country on college campuses by the Citi- 
zenship Clearing House in stimulating 
the interest of our college students in 
politics. 

Professor Huitt is not only qualified 
to write on this subject, but also he has 
had remarkable success at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in organizing mock 
conventions that have been a smashing 
success, as well as stimulating tremen- 
dous interest in national political ac- 
tivities. Professor Huitt is known on 
the Wisconsin campus as a truly great 
teacher and a man who understands 
practical politics from having worked 
with an outstanding Congressman, the 
Honorable Jack BROOKS, of Texas, as a 
member of his staff here in Washington, 
and also that eminent political master, 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, as one of his 
staff members. 

Incidentally, Professor Huitt is cur- 
rently working as a member of my own 
staff here in Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEARNING POLITICS AT THE Campus Roots 


(By Ralph K. Huitt) 

In mid-October 1956, a party leader ad- 
dressed a large audience of students at a 
northeastern university. He held up an 
“I Like Ike” button and was greeted with 
loud cheers. 

“Who wants Ike for President?” he asked. 

More applause, and most hands went up. 

“Who wants Whittier for Governor?” 

Again enthusiastic cheers, with most 
hands up. 

“Who'll work for them in this campaign?” 

Cheers and laughter, but no hands. 

The failure to respond, however, was not 
quite total. After the meeting one boy came 
up to the party leader and asked: “How 
much do you pay an hour?” 

Similar appeals probably got the same re- 
sponse many times that year. But this 
story has an anticlimax: the next day, with- 
out lifting a finger, the party leader had 
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14 students assigned to him—for practical 
political work as part of their regular train- 
ing in political science. 

This was not an isolated incident in 1956, 
and much more student politicking can be 
expected during the Congressional campaigns 
this year. The close cooperation of profes- 
sor and precinct captain is common on col- 
lege campuses and in the political arena 
today. 

For example, during the week before 
Easter, in the Nation’s Capital, students 
studying politicians were almost as numer- 
ous at the politiclans themselves. At 
Georgetown University, 150 students from 
16 colleges cross-examined Congressmen and 
party leaders. Competing with them for 
the available supply of politicians was a 
group from Amherst College in town for a 
week, plus students from many colleges at- 
tending the springtime Washington Semes- 
ter on politics at American University. 
Not to be outdone by such students, 2 
young professors toiled as interns at the 
national headquarters of the 2 parties. 

To support this program of political educa- 
tion the Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh has, 
since 1952, granted more than $1,300,000 to 
15 colleges, 2 national organizations, and an 
educational radio station with the wonder- 
ful call letters WQED. One national organ- 
ization, the Citizenship Clearing House, was 
given $975,000 by the Ford Foundation to 
carry on its work through 22 State and 
regional affiliates and 300 cooperating col- 
leges. And the Eagleton Foundation is spon- 
soring a comprehensive program in practical 
politics on the campus of Rutgers University. 

Why should so much energy and money be 
spent to get college students involved in 
politics? 

For the serious student of political science 
the answer is easy: practical politics gives 
realism to his training. For other students, 
the best reason was stated by Theodore 
Roosevelt when his family and friends 
assailed his decision to go into politics. T. R. 
replied that if, as they said, men like him- 
self shunned politics and left it to saloon- 
keepers and horsecar conductors “it meant 
merely that the people I knew did not belong 
to the governing class, and that the other 
people did—and that I intended to be a 
member of the governing class.” 

An opportunity to belong to the governing 
class is, in some degree, the birthright of 
every citizen in a democratic society. Anda 
democracy must rely for leadership on an 
aristocracy of responsibility capable of 
carrying heavy burdens of citizenship and 
willing to obligate themselves to do so. 

Americans generally do not think highly of 
politics or politicians. As many as 68 percent 
of a national sample have told Dr. Gallup’s 
pollsters that they would not like to see a 
son go into politics. The reason most often 
given was that politics is too crooked, cor- 
rupt, rotten. 

Students entering college share the at- 
titudes of their parents, A midwestern uni- 
versity professor regularly asks his begin- 
ning government students to write down 
their first thoughts when he mentions the 
word “politics.” A few of them, he says, at- 
tempt definitions, but most responses are 
brief and bitter: “Corruption, graft, dirt.” 

To provide better knowledge of the sub- 
ject and opportunities for first-hand politi- 
cal experience, a number of colleges, among 
them Pomona in California, and Ohio 
Wesleyan, have established institutes of 
practical politics on their campuses. It was 
to enco e this development over the Na- 
tion that the late Arthur T. Vanderbilt, then 
law dean at New York University, organized 
the Citizenship Clearing House in 1947. 

How can students be taught practical 
Politics? 

One way is to put them to work with 
politicians. During the 1956 campaign, for 
instance, 311 students from 4 Massachusetts 
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campuses worked with candidates or party 
organizations in 15 cities and towns. In 
Maine, 40 students were assigned as secre- 
taries to conventions of both parties. In 
Colorado, 4 students worked, 2 with each 
party, throughout the campaign. Such 
student activity will be doubled or tripled 
in this year’s campaigns. 

They learn the hard way—even by mak- 
ing mistakes. One student did an other- 
wise brilliant Job of compiling a dossier on 
an opposition candidate. But somehow he 
translated his man’s 16,000-acre ranch into 
160,000 acres. “It became something of a 
cause celebre,” he says. 

Another way is to take students to the 
politicians. A most successful project is 
American University’s Washington semester, 
which brings together honor students from 
80 participating institutions. Along with 
regular course work, the students do in- 
dividual research and take a seminar which 
hears speakers from the Government and 
visits sessions of Congressional committees 
and administrative agencies. 

Some students get more intensive experi- 
ence as political interns in the offices of 
politicians. State legislators have let stu- 
dents share their desks on the Chamber 
floor. Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, of 
Iowa, has entertained 20 Iowa students, 2 at 
a time, for a “Week-in-Washington,” and 
Congressmen Henry S. Reuss and DONALD 
E. Tewes, of Wisconsin, have inaugurated 
the same program. 

A less direct, but effective, way to get stu- 
dents excited about politics is to let them 
play the roles of political leaders. The idea 
is not new—Oberlin College had its first 
mock national convention in 1860—but re- 
cently it has caught on; more than 200 mock 
conventions were staged in the last presi- 
dential election year of 1956. The mock 
performance can become very like the real 
thing. 

How do the students react to their lesson 
in politics? Sometimes it doesn’t take: A 
sophomore finds that “politicians have no 
principles, they just want to win. Or it 
partly takes: A girl who admired all the 
party people she worked with describes a 
candidate as more the statesman-type than 
the politician-type. 

But most students find their experiences 
deeply satisfying. One campus leader with 
straight A’s at Wisconsin dropped medicine 
for law after a week in Milwaukee Repre- 
sentative Reuss’ office. At times, the im- 
pact may be delayed. A young insurance 
man in Florida ran for sheriff and smashed 
a machine entrenched for 20 years. To a 
former professor he said: “Do you know why 
I ran for sheriff? It was because of Dean 
Vanderbilt's book you lent me several years 
ago.” 

Although the idea of political participa- 
tion has spread fast across the Nation's 
campuses, it has not escaped criticism. 

One criticism is that some of the projects 
are trivial and not related to any genuine 
educational goal. The public celebration of 
civic values, Amherst Prof, Earl Latham 
calls such activities—an example of which 
is shaking hands with Governor Furcolo to 
the popping of flash bulbs, after which noth- 
ing happens except that you wait a long 
time for the pictures. Another says, Call- 
ing conferences and recruiting workers is the 
business of political parties, not political 
scientists.” 

Professor Latham surely is right in insist- 
ing that every activity be made to serve an 
educational purpose. But that can be done; 
political participation at Amherst and Mount 
Holyoke, directed jointly by Professor Latham 
and Prof. Victoria Schuck, is integrated with 
academic courses in politics and govern- 
ment. 

There remains the question whether prac- 
tical experience does change student atti- 
tudes toward politics, and whether any such 
change is lasting. Answers will not be easy 
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to come by, but a start has been made. It 
seems a safe bet that the wedding of politi- 
cal science and the politician's art will last. 
As T. H. Huxley said: “The great end of life 
is not knowledge but action.” Politics is too 
crucial an arena of action not to get college 
students ready for it. 


THE FRENCH-ALGERIAN 
PROBLEM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, less 
than a year ago the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
took the floor of the Senate to warn that 
it was high time the United States acted 
to promote a settlement of the French- 
Algerian problem. He warned with 
characteristic understanding that the 
United States was involved whether we 
liked it or not and that we could not 
make the problem go away by burying 
our head in the sand. He warned that 
time was not on our side and that each 
hour of delay would make a final solu- 
tion more difficult. 

The Senator was roundly criticized for 
interfering in what was supposedly none 
of our business, and for offending the 
sensibilities of an ally. Today the Sena- 
tor would be amply justified, if he were 
inclined to say “I told you so.” Of 
course he would not so express himself. 
But the march of events has proved that 
this able member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was possessed of the 
foresight his critics lacked. 

For the situation in Algeria has dete- 
riorated anew. The Government of 
France, struggling for a solution on its 
own, has fallen for the 25th time. The 
drain of the Algerian dispute on the 
French economy continues to thwart the 
economic growth of that country. Well 
over half of France’s military strength 
is dissipated in North Africa, The Al- 
gerian war drains at least a billion dol- 
lars a year out of France while her own 
desires for economic and social better- 
ment are put aside indefinitely. Thus 
one of the bulwarks of the NATO alli- 
ance is weakened from within and with- 
out. 

We can no longer pretend this is none 
of our business. We are involved. A 
Tunisian village was bombed by French 
forces, and President Bourguiba was 
hard put to explain his friendship for 
the United States considering that just 
10 days before the bombing the United 
States had extended a loan to France. 
Our military assistance to France is 
there for all to see, including the North 
Africans whose legitimate Nationalist 
aspirations we are bound to support. 
Our small-arms shipment to Tunisia has 
been made a political issue on both sides. 

Indeed there is some evidence now 
that our own State Department is grad- 
ually coming around to the point of 
view expressed by Senator Kennepy. It 
is gratifying to see an awakening among 
our foreign policy administrators. 

But every day we allow to slip by 
without advancing a positive and crea- 
tive approach to the Algerian crisis, the 
more difficult becomes our eventual un- 
questioned task. Each instance of vio- 
lence and incrimination deepens hatreds 
and stiffens resistance to compromise. 

It is time to look again at the very 
constructive proposal the Senator made 
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last July. He pointed out that a policy 
of French abandonment of Algeria was 
neither feasible nor just. He noted that 
@ new campaign of military suppression 
was unconscionable. And he proposed 
that the United States place its influ- 
ence behind efforts, either through 
NATO or the good offices of the Prime 
Minister of Tunisia and the Sultan of 
Morocco, to achieve a solution recogniz- 
ing the independent personality of Al- 
geria and establishing the basis for a 
settlement interdependent with France 
and the neighboring nations. He sug- 
gested that inaction would breed an ex- 
treme solution and that what was needed 
was something like a federation rela- 
tionship with a timetable of independ- 
ence, a compromise recognizing the le- 
gitimate claims of both sides. I should 
like to quote his words at that time: 

Our efforts in no other endeavor are more 
important in terms of once again seizing 
the initiative in foreign affairs, demonstrat- 
ing our adherence to the principles of na- 
tional independence and winning the re- 
spect of those long suspicious of our nega- 
tive and vacillating record on colonial 
issues. 


Mr. President, those words are even 
more impelling in light of the past 
year’s events. I urge the Senate and the 
State Department and the President of 
the United States to give new and seri- 
ous thought to the farsighted and com- 
pelling statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Senator KEN- 
NEDY, appearing in the Boston Sunday 
Globe of March 28, on the Algerian 
crisis, be inserted in the Record at this 
point following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY URGES MEDITERRANEAN PACT AS ROAD 
To Peace—Warns Hour Is LATE FOR WEST 
In AFRICA 
(When Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, (Demo- 

crat, Massachusetts, introduced a resolution 

in the Senate last July calling for an inter- 
national effort to derive for Algeria the 
basis for an orderly achievement of in- 
dependence,” he was roundly criticized both 
by French leaders and Secretary of State 

Dulles. Today, with the Algerian crisis 

worsened, Senator Kennepy again criticizes 

“let-drift” Western policies and gives his 

views on how the situation can be solved.) 

(By Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY) 

Wasuinotron, March 29.—The hour is late 
in north Africa. But it is not yet too late 
to salvage the situation. 

The problem of Algeria is one of inter- 
national concern—a problem no longer ig- 
nored by those who protested my speech 
last summer on this issue as interference in 
a problem of no concern to us. 

It was evident then as now that there is 
no single formula that can cut through the 
whole complex of political, economic, and 
emotional interests in north Africa. But it 
is even clearer now that a policy of “let- 
drift“ is filled with dangers for all the West. 

The costs of the Algerian war must be 
faced both by France and its partners in the 
Atlantic Alliance. 

There are close to 550,000 soldiers in 
Algeria, over one-half of France’s military 
units. There are more than two French 
soldiers to every adult male in the French 
population there. 
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There has been an almost complete dis- 
integration of French divisions in NATO, 
further strengthening the unconscious uni- 
lateral disarmament of the West in Europe. 
The modernization of the French Army and 
its jet buildup have been stretched out by 
3 years in order to fight a “colonial” type 
war by generally outmoded methods. 

Apart from the military costs, it Is im- 
possible to evade any longer the direct eco- 
nomic connection between the situation in 
north Africa and France's internal finances, 
which recently required assistance from the 
United States, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the European Payments Union. 


TERRIFIC BURDEN 


The Algerian war imposes a special bur- 
den of at least $1 billion a year. 

It is withdrawing about 2 percent of 
France’s total labor force—and a much 
larger percentage of its most skilled work- 
ers—during a period when the labor market 
has been tight. 

The growing trade gap in France has been 
markedly widened by the need to import 
fuels, helicopters, vehicles, and steel for mili- 
tary uses. A very large segment of France's 
budget deficit in the past year stemmed 
from the Algerian war, and this year will 
be no different. 

The North African crisis is placing in 
jeopardy many of the most constructive im- 
pulses in French policy. Progress toward the 
common market and Euratom, which holds 
much high promise for the future of all 
Europe, is strained. 

But the strain also is felt in NATO and 
the U. N.—in our own relations with Tunisia 
and Morocco—in our prestige throughout 
the Middle East and the uncommitted world, 

It contributed to a deterioration of 
French-American relations last November 
over a very small United States-Tunisian 
arms agreement. 

As this last incident illustrated, it has 
created a bitter, stifling climate within 
France—silencing many voices of reason that 
would otherwise seek to prepare public opin- 
ion for the inevitable outcome. 

The “ offices” team of the United 
States and Great Britain could perform a 
historic mission on behalf of the whole 
NATO alliance. The breach between France 
and Tunisia cannot be fully healed unless 
there ig a parallel effort to close the chasm 
in Algeria. There is a chance that quiet 
negotiation and mediation can lay the foun- 
dation for a wider settlement. 

The United States cannot untie the knot; 
it cannot make the fundamental decision 
in North Africa, or usurp French functions, 
or substitute its will for France's. 

But it has every right—and obligation— 
to help create conditions in which the vi- 
cious stalemate can be broken, 

Neutrality is mere pretense, especially in 
a conflict where American arms and credits 
are both visible instruments of French 
policy. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

What possible solutions are there in north 
Africa? 

1. First, France could adopt a policy of 
abandonment as in Indo-China in 1954. 

This is hardly desirable, since the large 
French population in Algeria could not be 
repatriated quickly, easily, or justly. A sud- 
den rupture would also be very dangerous 
for the internal stability of France—and for 
the valid French economic interests in 
Algeria. 


The base for a fully independent Algerian 
state now Is a frail one—the key to the con- 
tinued interdependence of France and North 
Africa is economic—particularly the Sahara, 
which could be exploited cooperatively to 
mutual benefit, with French participation. 

But, unfortunately, abandonment is the 
most likely, if not Inevitable, policy, unless 
the French are able to reverse the current 
deeply rooted trend of events. 
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2. A second policy for France might be the 
military reconquest of all northwest Africa. 

This is favored by some military officers 
and parts of the French press, and, indeed, a 
military invasion of Tunisia and Morocco and 
an intensified war in Algeria might result in 
a temporary victory for France. 

But it could be accomplished only at the 
cost of destroying NATO, inflaming all the 
uncommitted world, and foreclosing all pos- 
sibility of any African government with 
Western associations and outlook. 

Leaving aside the moral implications of 
such a policy, it reflects a basic misunder- 
standing of the meaning of the forces moving 
through North Africa. 

These cannot be arrested by the sword 
alone. Algerian nationalism has its cruelly 
sharp edges, to be sure. But it is more than 
a small terrorist junta, and it is more than 
an extension of some foreign army or govern- 
ment, be it Tunisian, Egyptian, or Russian. 

Through false illusions, the French have 
continuously underestimated the staying 
power and reserve strength, visible and invisi- 
ble, of the nationalist forces. 

TOO LATE FOR PARTITION 

3. A third policy might be partition along 
national lines in Algeria. 

This might have been a logically conceiy- 
able solution, but concessions were made too 
sparingly and too late within the organic 
laws of 1947 and 1957. Time has run out for 
such a solution. 

It would not provide the basis for a viable 
Algerian state; it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to negotiate with justice, and it would 
only create new disputes for the future. 

4. Fourth and finally, the most recent 
alternative to emerge, in outline form, at 
least, is the concept of a Mediterranean pact. 

Several meanings have been attached to 
such a pact. It would be pure escapism if 
either we or the French should view it in 
narrow military terms—and if we try to use 
it as a means of bandaging only secondary 
wounds without treating the major infection 
of the Algerian war. 

But it could, on the other hand, prove of 
real value—if it provides a wider framework 
for a North African settlement, and for the 
cooperative development of the Sahara— 
and if it is used as a latchkey to open the 
doors to a North African federation. A fed- 
eration which includes an Algeria offered a 
realistic timetable for self- determination. 

It is this course that represents the best 
chance for peace in North Africa for the 
defense of legitimate interests, for an econ- 
omy and general political outlook interde- 
pendent with the West, and for the channel- 
ing of nationalist forces sweeping Africa into 
constructive outlets. 

Both King Mohammed in Morocco and 
Prime Minister Habib Bourguiba in Tunisia 
have renounced all offers of Soviet assist- 
ance and even neutralism in order to try to 
cement a partnership with the West. 

They have both sought to mediate a set- 
tlement in Algeria, and to hold in check the 
forces of anarchy and irreconcilability in 
Algeria as well as within their own nations. 

There is still a chance to make the Medi- 
terranean not a moat but a bridge between 
Europe and North Africa, 

But, as I told the Senate last July: “It is 
time that we came to grips with the real 
issues than confront us in Algeria—the is- 
sues that become more and more difficult of 
solution, as a bitter war seemingly without 
end destroys, one by one, the ever fewer 
bridgeheads of reasonable settlement that 
remain,” 


WHY ARE WE NOT BUILDING THE 
WORLD'S BIGGEST BEVATRON? 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 

D. H. Radler, the editor of the Purdue 

Research Foundation, has written an 
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extremely significant article in the cur- 
rent issue of the Reporter magazine en- 
titled “Why We Aren’t Building the 
World’s Biggest Bevatron.” 

Mr. President, world leadership, eco- 
nomic and political, as well as military, 
may very well lie with the nation that 
establishes its supremacy in the field of 
nuclear physics. We are engaged today 
in a neck and neck race with the Soviet 
Union in this field in which the develop- 
ment of the A-bomb, the H-bomb, and 
the fantastic energy possibilities that 
already have been made possible. 

In the judgment of many outstand- 
ing scientists the Russians may well be 
forging ahead of us now, not because 
their scientists are more gifted, not be- 
cause their educational system is supe- 
rior, but simply because their physicists 
may have better equipment in the near 
future than we have for nuclear research. 

Mr. President, this article points out 
that some of the great physicists of this 
country gathered together in an organi- 
zation sponsored by 15 of America’s out- 
standing universities, have agreed that 
we can build an atom smasher which 
can give us decisive superiority over the 
Soviet Union in the area of pure nuclear 
research. 

Mr, President, for a period of months 
I have been in close correspondence with 
these physicists through the top officials 
in their organization, Midwestern Uni- 
versities Research Association. They 
have assured me many weeks ago that 
they are ready to go if only the Atomic 
Energy Commission would give its ap- 
proval, 

Mr. President, D. H. Radler discusses 
expertly the issues involved in the con- 
troversy between these great physicists 
and the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the article in the Reporter. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be included in the Recor at this 
point following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wr WE AkEn’r Burt THE WoRLD’s 

BIGGEST BEVATRON 
(By D. H. Radler) 

A small group of physicists from several 
midwestern universities got together back in 
1953 to discuss what they regarded as the 
pressing need for a high-energy atomic ac- 
celerator in their part of the country. Such 
an accelerator, known to laymen as an atom 
smasher, is essential for advanced basic re- 
search in nuclear physics—the same sort of 
pure science that has led, among other 
things, to the development of the atomic 
bomb, new sources of power from atomic 
reactors, and the use of radioactive isotopes 
in medical treatment and diagnosis. 

The midwestern physicists were disturbed 
about the possibility that the United States 
was lagging behind, even then, in the race 
for basic knowledge of the atomic nucleus 
what it's made up of and how it’s held to- 
gether. 

The midwestern scientists were more im- 
mediately disturbed by the fact that the 
most promising students and faculty re- 
search men were gravitating to the coasts, 


where the necessary equipment for research 
in high physics already existed. 


-energy 
Why, they asked, couldn’t we pool our re- 
sources and build our own machine? One 
idea led to another, and soon the group was 
talking about a radically new atomic sling- 
shot that had never before been imagined, 
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much less If the machine could 
be built, the United States would have the 
world's most powerful atom smasher, capable 
of producing knowledge completely beyond 
the capacity of any existing machine—or 
eyen any on the drawing boards, 

MURA IS BORN 


The physicists explained their idea to their 
various presidents, obtained pledges of sup- 
port ($10,000 from each of eight schools), 
and then went to Washington to get more 
funds. The National Science Foundation 
and the Office of Naval Research eagerly 
awarded small grants, but both declared that 
the Atomic Energy Commission was the only 
agency that combined an interest in nuclear 
physics with a really large budget. Iowa, 
Michigan, Purdue, and Illinois built working 
models that proved the soundness of the 
group’s ideas. Then they tackled the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

A meeting was held in Chicago, with the 
physicists, business managers, and presi- 
dents of each university attending, and with 
AEC representatives present. Agreement was 
reached that the machine should be built, 
that it should be operated by the universi- 
ties rather than by the Government, and 
that it should be supported by the ABC. 
AEC spokesmen said that it was incon- 
celvable that Russia be allowed to capture 
the lead in high-energy physics. 

The midwestern physicists formed a cor- 
poration known as Midwestern Universities 
Research Association (MURA), with a board 
drawn from the presidents, business man- 
agers, and physicists of each member in- 
stitution. On February 18, 1956, the AEC 
gave MURA the green light (and a check 
for nearly half a million dollars) with this 
announcement: 

“It is hoped that the midwestern univer- 
sity scientists will develop a machine that 
will be the finest and most powerful in the 
world * * * and will aid in maintaining 
United States leadership in nuclear and 
high-energy physics.” 

Coupled with this announcement, how- 
ever, was another: that Argonne National 
Laboratory, the AEC installation in Lemont, 
III., south of Chicago, was authorized to pro- 
ceed with a smaller accelerator of conven- 
tional design. Argonne's scientists resented 
the lesser role—and said so. 

Meanwhile, university research men 
flocked to MURA—some of them scientists 
who would not work even temporarily on a 
Government or industrial Job, but who liked 
the challenge MURA faced and appreciated 
the unique atmosphere of freedom MURA 
provided. Understandably, Argonne’s people 
resented this, too. 


COLLISION NEAR THE SPEED OF LIGHT 


Soon MURA had 15 member institutions 
(Chicago, Indiana, IIlinois, Iowa, Iowa 
State, Kansas, Michigan, Michigan State, 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Notre Dame, Ohio 
State, Purdue, Washington University of St. 
Louis, and Wisconsin) and a staff of 51, in- 
cluding 21 theoretical and experimental 
physicists, most of them professors on leave 
from the member institutions. 

Plans were developed for a machine that 
could build up intense beams of atomic par- 
ticles (protons), accelerate them nearly to 
the speed of light (186,000 miles a second), 
and then smash them together head-on. 
This was “syncroclash,” a principle that had 
seemed impossible of achievement until 
MURA showed the way. Synchroclash means 
smashing moving particles together—and 
before you can do that, you must provide a 
lot of particles. Ordinary atom smashers 
don’t; their beams are made up of occasional 
particles spit out in bursts. MURA'’s de- 
signers devised ways to create intense beams 
like the gush of water from a fire hose; they 
invented new methods of souping up parti- 
cles, new “spiral sector” magnets to hold the 
whirling nuclear bullets in line, new “bucket 
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lift” techniques of adding more and more 
particles until a veritable blast of nuclei is 
built up. 

The machine they designed was in the 
shape of a figure 8, consisting of two atomic 
Tace tracks side by side, each one spinning 
its atomic bullets faster and faster and then, 
at the crucial moment, crashing them into 
one another where the two circles of the 8 
intersect. (Recently MURA's physicists have 
improved even on this scheme, coming up 
with a unique design for accelerating two 
separate beams in opposite directions within 
a single ring. Working-model studies, just 
com prove that this plan is also feasi- 
ble and could provide a high-energy syn- 
chroclash accelerator easier to build and 
simpler to operate than the figure 8 design.) 

The of the collision is reckoned in 
billions of volts, or beys. Our largest exist- 
ing machine is the bevatron at Berkeley, 
Calif, rated at 6.2 bev, It is out- 
classed by the Russians’ 10-bey 
currently the world’s biggest (although a 
25-bev machine is being built at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory). But MURA's colossus 
would dwarf all these devices, and would be 
10 times more powerful than the 50-bev 
monster the Russians are now talking about 
building. 

The principal explanation for the MURA 
machine’s great power lies in the fact that 
while all other accelerators sling their atomic 
bullets at a stationary target, MURA’s ma- 
chine will slam two moving beams together. 
A stationary target recoils when struck, 
thereby soaking up energy that could other- 
wise go into smashing atoms. (Thus, the 
Berkeley bevatron is rated at 6.2 bev, but its 
nuclear reactions only provide 2 bev because 
of recoil loss. MURA’s intersecting 15-bev 
machines, on the other hand, would provide 
collisions possible only in a single machine 
of 540-bev capacity.) 

THE SITE PROBLEM 


After studying MURA's plans, the AEC 
granted another $1,250,000 for 1956-57 and 
the research continued. Soon MURA’s sci- 
entists were visualizing their brainchild in 
great detail. They knew, for instance, that 
it would concentrate hundreds of thousands 
of tons of weight in an area not much larger 
than a couple of football fields. Did any 
of the member institutions have ground 
solid enough to support such a burden? 
Each member was asked to submit data on 
its Own area. 

At this juncture, the AEC faced the pres- 
sure of Argonne scientists, who were still 
unhappy over their minor role in accelera- 
tor development in comparison with that of 
MURA. (They were working on a 12.5-bey 
machine, small indeed alongside MURA's 540- 
bev giant.) The AEC asked MURA to con- 
sider Argonne as a site for the MURA ma- 
chine. 

An outside firm of geophysicists was called 
in to study the soil at each member institu- 
tion and also the soil at Argonne, The firm's 
recommendation was that the machine be 
built at Madison, Wis., where bedrock lies 
just 6 feet under the ground. Second choice 
was Minneapolis; third, Lafayette, Ind. The 
membership met and voted. They chose 
Madison, primarily because of the geophysi- 
cal recommendation. MURA established its 
headquarters there, moving into what had 
been an automobile agency's garage. 

Though cramped for space and somewhat 
short of funds, MURA’s scientists built two 
working models that demonstrated the com- 
plete feasibility of their scheme; they esti- 
mated that the full-scale accelerator would 
cost about $70 million. 

Late in 1956, I few up to Madison and met 
Dr. Donald W. Kerst, the inventor of the 
bevatron, on leave from the University of 
Illinois to serye as MURa's technical director. 
“This is the first instance I’ve seen of such 
cooperation among scientists and adminis- 
trators and business officials,” he told me. 
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“what's more, now we have theoretical physi- 
cists—men who have avoided ‘hardware’ in 
the past—making immense contributions to 
the art of particle acceleration. Before 
MURA, accelerator design was crawling along 
in experimental stages.” 

SHRINKING PAINS 

I returned from Madison imbued with 
some of MURA’s fervor. On March 10, 1957, 
I wrote to an official there, asking for some 
further information, and received a reply 
that read, in part, like this: 

“The latest information available to us 
would indicate that continuation will only 
be through integration with the Argonne 
Laboratory. This move is unacceptable to 
key scientific personnel and will probably 
mean the end of what I feel is a very realistic 
and scientifically necessary project. [The 
staff is unwilling] to be absorbed and en- 
twined in the administrative redtape of a 
Government laboratory * * *.” 

Not long afterwards, the AEC told MURA 
that it would not consider supporting site 
acquisition and development at Madison in 
the budget for fiscal year 1958. Would 
MURA submit a minimum budget, omitting 
those items? MURA did, presenting a re- 
quest for less than half its original $3 mu- 
lion-plus proposal. The AEC trimmed this 
to $1,100,000—less support than it had pro- 
vided the year before—despite the success 
of MURA's two working models. 

On July 1, 1957, MURA’s quarterly report 
to the AEC declared: 

„„ the financial support and interest 
of the Commission in the MURA program as 
expressed in the budgetary limitations for 
fiscal year 1958 (a reduction of 25 percent 
from fiscal year 1957 and 50 percent in the 
amount requested in fiscal year 1958) and 
the lack of expressed interest for continuing 
support in future years has been the cause 
of great discouragement and concern. * * * 
In fact, this restrictive action on the part of 
the Commission could be responsible for the 
collapse of the entire MURA effort and organ- 
ization.” 

When this statement falled to elicit any 
response from AEC, MURA Technical Direc- 
tor Kerst, despairing of substantial AEC 
backing, decided to resign. First he rushed 
the completion of the second working model, 
saw it operate successfully, and then, on 
August 31, quit his MURA job and his Illi- 
nois University professorship for an indus- 
trial position. Shortly afterwards, MURA 
Director P. Gerald Kruger also stepped down, 
after arguing with the AEC to no avail. (Dr. 
Kruger built the world’s second cyclotron.) 
Midwestern universities started to lose physi- 
cists who were not directly connected with 
MURA but who had been hopeful that the 
Midwest would soon have a high-energy- 
physics facility. 

Most of MURA’s scientists hung on, hop- 
ing for a break. Professor Ragnar Rollefson, 
chairman of the University of Wisconsin 
physics department, who had just returned 
from a year’s work as chief scientist for the 
3 y. took on MURA’s top administrative 
ob. 

THE AEC STANDS PAT 


With the launching of the sputniks and 
the embarrassing initial failure of the over- 
publicized Vanguard, MURA thought it had 
come into its own. The climate of opinion 
had changed and the change would surely 
be reflected in government research policy. 
As far as the National Science Foundation 
Was concerned, it was. On December 15, 
1957, NSF awarded a grant of $160,000 to 
MURA. NSF's director, Dr. Alan T. Water- 
man, declared, “The spectacular contribu- 
tions the MURA studies are making to mod- 
ern nuclear science fully justify their 
support.” 

The AEC did not follow NSF’s lead. The 
very next day, in fact, the Commission an- 
nounced that Argonne National Laboratory 
was favored as the site for the MURA ma- 
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chine. An AEC spokesman defended the 
choice on the basis of the nearness of exist- 
ing facilities. (MURA’s machine is so radi- 
cally new that it cannot draw upon existing 
facilities.) He said that the MURA design 
was not proved out. (Only a month before, 
the latest model worked perfectly on the 
very first try, in the presence of AEC Com- 
missioner Willard Libby.) The AEC spokes- 
man did not comment on the superior soil 
characteristics at Madison, much better than 
those at Argonne. And he did not reply toa 
charge that the project had been all but 
stifled by lack of Government funds. 

Last January 2, I interviewed Dr. Libby. 
He told me that the AEC still preferred Ar- 
gonne as the cite of the MURA machine de- 
spite the preference of MURA scientists for 
Madison (and academic freedom) and de- 
spite the superior soil characteristics at 
Madison. His reason: “We don’t want to 
build a whole new lab. Argonne has sup- 
porting facilities that don't exist at Madison. 
I looked at the site there, and it’s nothing 
but a cornfield. * * * 

“We deplore the argument about real es- 
tate,” he went on. “We think it’s prema- 
ture. The big thing is cost; we're going to 
have a hard enough time getting the money 
as it is. We must have some basis for cost 
estimates; it’s a lot of hardware, a lot of 
money.” 

Dr. Libby described the progress of the 
MURA group ar pleasing and went on to say 
that “no group in the world could do a bet- 
ter job of accelerator design. They still 
have their assignment,” he concluded, “and 
we want to support them. Only we prefer 
Argonne as a site, and we need an updated 
proposal so that we have a basis for cost 
estimates. Then we can go ahead.” 

Dr. Libby stressed particularly the fact 
that the AEC had not yet received a specific 
budget request based upon MURA's latest 
design. This is quite true; but it scarcely ex- 
plains the AEC’s tightfisted attitude toward 
MURA throughout the past 2 years, despite 
the eminent success of the figure 8 model 
and the high hopes for the newer single-ring 
design. Even after MURA’s detailed pro- 
posal for a comprehensive 7-year building 
program had been submitted in the spring 
of 1956—and the design had been proved 
experimentally—the AEC provided only year- 
ly dribbles of support. And heavy slashes 
in MURA’s proposed budget for fiscal 1958, 
when part of that request was for funds to 
work up a complete and detailed estimate 
for the entire project, looked like less than 
enthusiastic support. 


SOME EXPERT OPINION 


After my interview with Commissioner 
Libby, I talked with MURA President H. 
Richard Crane, professor of physics at the 
University of Michigan, and with Purdue 
University President Fred L. Hovde, who is 
a MURA director, chairman of the Army 
Scientific Advisory Panel, and a member of 
the Defense Science Board, and was United 
Shi rocket chief during the Second Worid 

ar. 

Dr. Crane told me: “Argonne seems to 
have its hands full with the 12.5-bev ma- 
chine it was told to build back in 1956, at 
the same time that we got the go-ahead on 
our accelerator. As a matter of fact, Ar- 
gonne never made a proposal that our ma- 
chine be built there; they don’t have the 
personnel, for one thing. The only way it 
could be done would be for MURA people to 
build it on Argonne property. 

“At the same time, it’s well known that 
Argonne has been cramped for space for 
years. Their current budget request asks 
for funds to buy land and justifies the re- 
quest on the basis of cramped conditions. 

“What's more, Argonne is primarily a re- 
actor development site, not an accelerator 
installation. This means that even if MURA 
built its machine at Argonne, new work- 
shops would be needed, as well as more cafe- 
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teria space, guest houses, and so on. Tt 
wouldn’t save very much money, in other 
words, to build at Argonne instead of at 
Madison. 

“We're going ahead up at Madison with 
about a million dollars for next year. But 
the machine must be built as soon as 
possible.” 

And here is Dr. Hovde's statement: “Beat- 
ing Russia to the punch by constructing this 
machine would give America a lead in the 
type of pure physics research that led to the 
discovery of the atomic bomb and atomic 
energy. 

“Ever since the selection of Madison as 
the site, we've been plagued by needless de- 
lays, and we can't afford them. 

“The truth is, it would cost about as much 
in engineering to shore up the machine at 
Argonne as it would cost to build the sup- 
porting facilities AEC is talking about at 
Madison. Cost isn't really a factor.“ 

On January 14, MURA’s board of directors 
met in Chicago. From the physicists they 
heard the good news that the figure 8 design 
had been improved upon and that a single- 
ring system was feasible. This meant a 
simpler, more easily built machine. From 
the administrative officers, on the other hand, 
they heard the discouraging news that the 
AEC still wanted the machine to be built 
at Argonne, 

The board decided to prepare a new budget 
request (now roughly estimated at $60 mil- 
lion over a 5-year period to complete the 
machine by 1963 as originally planned) and 
to submit it not only to AEC but also to the 
National Science Foundation and the De- 
partment of Defense. Any 1 of these 3 
agencies could be authorized to have the 
MURA machine built by an act of Congress 
providing the necessary funds. The new 
budget is being prepared with the hope that 
Congress will act where the AEC did not, 
thereby enabling America to maintain its 
somewhat shaky grasp on first place in 
nuclear-physics research, 


THE BUDGET AND THE FUTURE 


But MURA may not find the going any 
easier when the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy reviews its plight 
and the Nation’s high-energy-physics pro- 
gram this spring. To begin with, President 
Eisenhower's new budget includes no money 
to cover the construction costs of the MURA 
machine, despite the fact that the President 
transmitted to Congress the NSF report de- 
scribing high-energy physics as a field basic 
to the development of atomic weapons, to 
industrial power from the atom, and to all 
other uses of atomic energy—and warning 
that America might lose its lead in this 
fleld. 

Secondly, the Joint Committee itself may 
be falling prey to the budget-mindedness of 
the administration. According to one mem- 
ber of the committee, here are the prevail- 
ing sentiments of the committee majority: 

“The MURA machine will have to be built 
at Argonne, since the committee cannot see 
its way clear to endorsing two large nuclear 
laboratories in the Midwest.” This attitude 
seems to be based almost entirely on budget- 
ary conservatism, particularly in view of the 
fact that MURA would be an entirely dif- 
ferent type of laboratory from Argonne. 
Furthermore, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Federal policymaking agency for 
science, declares: “High-energy physics, 
like any other branch of science, will bene- 
fit from diversified support.” 

Many Joint Committee members believe 
that the MURA machine is not yet ready to 
be built. For this reason the committee will 
probably tend to second the AEC’s stalling. 
Yet MURA’s directors were told at their 
January 1958 meeting: “We are now in a 
position to design with considerable confi- 
dence and in detail an accelerator of the 
two-way (figure 8) variety. The spiral tan- 
gent-ring (single-ring) type is not quite so 
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far advanced * (and) * * è will re- 
quire a greater expenditure of time and effort 
than we have yet been able to apply to it.” 

Several members of the Joint Committee 
feel that if the Government is to support a 
multi-million-dollar enterprise, it must also 
control it to a considerable degree. But the 
National Science Foundation report stresses 
that an enlightened Federal science policy 
must actually avoid certain kinds of control 
over Government-supported projects, leaving 
it up to the scientists themselves to decide 
how their goals can best be reached. 

The Government should not, according to 
the NSF report, provide unlimited funds to 
any project: the responsible agencies must 
determine that a project is feasible and 
promising and that the budget is realistic; 
but thereafter, within the limits of a specific 
grant, the scientists should be left free to 
operate as they think best. 

The scientists who have worked on the 
MURA project are convinced that they could 
put this sort of freedom to good use. 


SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
right of the people to govern themselves 
depends for its effectiveness on the right 
of the people to know the facts. Judg- 
ment must be based on information. 
Where information is withheld, judg- 
ment is clouded. 

That is why the clearing away of any 
obstruction to the free flow of informa- 
tion is a cause for rejoicing. I want to 
call attention today to two bits of good 
news in the continuing struggle to keep 
public information public. 

One was the passing in the other House 
of H. R. 2767 on last Wednesday. This 
bill, introduced by the gentleman from 
California, Representative Moss, would 
limit the authority of Federal officers 
and agencies to withhold information 
and limit the availability of records. 
The bill abolishes the longstanding abuse 
of the so-called housekeeping provision 
adopted by the first Congress in 1789 
which simply authorized the heads of 
departments to prescribe regulations for 
the custody and distribution of the rec- 
ords and papers of their agencies. This 
provision has been interpreted by some 
department and agency heads to give 
them the power to hold back from the 
public and its representatives informa- 
tion and records which should be freely 
available. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
California, Representative Moss, the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who passed his bill, and the good 
citizens—especially the representatives 
of the press—who have struck this blow 
for the freedom of information. I hope 
that before long we shall have an oppor- 
tunity in this body to vote for S. 921, the 
bill introduced by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] which will accomplish the same 
purpose. I favor the bill very strongly. 

The other piece of good news is the 
compilation made by the Congressional 
Quarterly which shows that a smaller 
percentage of the meetings of Congres- 
sional committees have been secret so far 
in 1958 than was the case in recent years. 
Where 41 percent were secret in 1954, 
only 33 percent have been closed to the 
public so far this year. I am of the opin- 
ion that the percentage should be smaller 
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than that, but certainly real progress is 
* made. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee particularly is deserving of praise, it 
seems to me, for the really remarkable 
decline in executive sessions. In 1957, 
the Ways and Means Committee closed 
88 percent of its meetings to the public. 
So far this year only 5 percent of its 
meetings have been secret. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Congressional Quarterly 
story, which appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on April 18, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECRET HILL HEARINGS SHOW SLIGHT 

DECLINE 


Congressional committee meetings have 
been closed to the public one-third of the 
time so far this year. 

Congressional Quarterly statistics show 
that the Senate closed 135 of its 490 com- 
mittee meetings and the House 280 of its 765 
meetings in the first 3 months of 1958. 
Joint committees of the Senate and House 
closed 27 of 68 meetings to the public. 

All told, this works out to Congress clos- 
ing 1 in every 3 of its committee meetings. 
This 33-percent secrecy ratio is down from 
the Congressional committee secrecy scores 
in previous years. 

In 1953, Congressional Quarterly figures 
show Congress closed 35 percent of its meet- 
ings to the public and press; in 1954, it 
closed 41 percent of them; in 1955 and 1956 
it closed 36 percent; and in 1957, 34 percent. 

Herbert Brucker, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ Freedom 
of Information Committee, said Tuesday 
that the Quarterly’s figures indicated “there 
is a growing awareness on the part of mem- 
bers of the Congressional committees that 
secrecy in Government is not a good 
practice.” 

After praising the work of Senator 
THomas C. HEN NINOS, Jr., Democrat, Mis- 
souri, and Representative JoHN E. Moss, 
Democrat, California, who head subcommit- 
tees investigating secrecy in the executive 
branch, Brucker said “it would be a fine 
thing” if Congress turned its gaze inwardly 
and eliminated its own secrecy practices. 

Some committee chairmen, like CLARENCE 
CAN No, Democrat, Missouri, of the all- 
important House Appropriations Committee, 
feel more work can be done in private than 
in public. For one thing, they say, it re- 
duces the grandstanding by publicity- 
conscious witnesses and lawmakers. But 
others, like the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, contend the only place to 
conduct public business is in public, 

House Appropriations was the most se- 
cretive of all Congressional committees, bar- 
ring the public and press from all its ses- 
sions during the first quarter of 1958. 

Of the committees holding 10 or more 
meetings, House Ways and Means registered 
the biggest decrease in secrecy for the first 
quarter of 1958. It closed only 3 of its 57 
meetings to the public for a secrecy ratio 
of 5 percent. This compares with a secrecy 
score of 88 percent for the whole of 1957 
when the committee closed 63 of 68 
meetings. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
TEXAS BEFORE AMERICAN SOCI- 
ETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 


Senate majority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] made 
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a great address Saturday night at a 


It was the kind of address which the 
American people should be hearing from 
their leaders. The majority leader not 
only expressed emphatic confidence in 
our American system, but, what is more 
important, he pointed out that even this 
great system of ours will not operate suc- 
cessfully unless our Government provides 
vigorous and aggressive leadership and 
action to put our unemployed to work to 
provide our Nation with military security, 
to lead the world in the conquest of outer 
space, and to win a world which is peace- 
ful and free. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this great address by the Sen- 
ator from Texas be printed in the RECORD 
at this point following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘Text or SENATOR JOHNSON’s SPEECH AT EDI- 
TORS’ DINNER 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 
Americans, I am grateful for the opportunity 
to be your guest. I was pleased to yield to 
the persuasive eloquence of Chairman Seltzer 
and Senator LAUSCHE. 

I speak tonight as an Individual, concerned 
not with the relative and changing positions 
of parties and persons but with the relative 
and changing positions of our country in the 
world today. 

This we all know: Whatever America’s po- 
sition in the world now may be, it is not 
the same position we presumed it to be 
when last your society met here in Wash- 
ington. 

For 6 consecutive months, the Government 
of this Nation—in both the executive and 
legislative branches—has been fully absorbed 
with forced reappraisals of the American po- 
sition and policy. 


WON'T SIT IT OUT 


In this brave period, grave challenges have 
been presented against areas in which we 
have long presumed a special American pre- 
eminence—challenges against our technology 
and science, against our system of public 
education, against the successful workings 
of our free country. 

I, for one, am unable to sit quiet and say 
this is no concern of mine. It is my con- 
cern and your concern and the concern of all 
who call themselves Americans. Personally, 
I don't intend to sit it out. 

We have lived by the faith that only free 
men could produce as we have produced, 
invent as we have invented, educate as we 
have educated, and manage as we have man- 
aged a private economy producing abundance 
Tor all. 

Now we see nations which tolerate no free- 
dom demonstrating a capacity for produc- 
tion and invention and education of which 
we never believed them capable. 


ECONOMIC ILLS CITED 


We have waited for internal economic 
trials to bring the totalitarians to disaster. 
So far, we have waited in vain—though in 
the long reach of time these strains will 
indeed occur. 

For the present, however, it is our own 
economy that is in trouble. It is not our 
system that is at fault. It is simply that 
we have not made full and effective use of 
the powerful instruments which that system 
affords us. 

Too many things have gone too far wrong 
for me, as an American, to accept the prop- 
osition that I must not react vigorously. I 
believe that vigor is precisely what the mo- 
ment requiries. 
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It is profoundly significant that our econ- 
omy has faltered at the precise moment that 
the Soviets have revealed a technological 
capacity very nearly equal to. our own. It 
is relevant that this technological achieve - 
ment should appear just as we are awakening 
to the fact that the Iron Curtain countries 
are exceding us in efforts to marshal both 
human and material resources for the ad- 
vance of their ugly society. 

The totalitarians have attached supreme 
value to expansion, to growth, to advance- 
ment. We seem to have elevated to first rank 
a new repressive value on the status quo, 
on holding the line, on living with what we 
have. 

The totalitarians have displayed a grim ap- 
petite for learning what others know; for 
adopting and adapting knowledge and tech- 
niques from others; for pioneering aggres- 
sively in the realm of invention. We have 
relaxed in growing contentment with the 
extent of our own knowledge and our own 
capacity. 

We have concerned ourselves with the 
building of walls about our Nation which 
keep out many thoughts and many talents 
of other lands. We have put a shackle on 
our own pioneering. 

What does all this mean? 


MEANINGS EVIDENT 


I have been here in the Congress for two 
decades—21 years last week. Through these 
years, I have served continuously on those 
committees of the House and Senate actively 
concerned with our Nation’s security and 
strength. In this perspective, I see these 
meanings evident. 

The United States has withdrawn into 
a narrow and narrowing world of our own 
choosing. Whatever we have lost, we lost not 
by what others took from us but by what 
we took from ourselves. 

We alone, by our own hand, took away 
from our economic system the stimulus to 
its growth and expansion. We alone, by our 
own hand, held back the drive toward pre- 
eminence in outer space. 

We alone, by our own hand, shut off the 
free exchange of information with friendly 


nations. We alone, by our own hand, stifled 


much of the American tradition of free 
inquiry and full discussion. 

I sorely fear there awaits for us a fearful 
harvest of disillusion in our position of 
world leadership if we prolong our present 
course. 

Nations we have regarded as strong are 
becoming weak. 

Nations we have regarded as friends are 
becoming hostile. 

Before the court of uncommitted nations, 
our case for their support is received with 
reservation and hesitation and even suspl- 
cion. 

SEE SEEDS OF DISASTER 

In the bid for peaceful trade and com- 
merce, we who have so long prided our- 
selyes on our skills at competition face the 
threat of being outcompeted and undersold. 

These are seeds of disaster. 

We hold ourselves forth sincerely as a 
mation dedicated solely to peace and to the 
prevention of war. Yet we stand before 
the world with little present military capa- 
bility except the ability to fight a war of 
human suicide. 

We have matched the threat of mass 
slaughter with the answer of an equal threat 
of mass slaughter. 

We seem to react only where the Com- 
munists act. 

Where there is no evidence of aggressive 
Communist interest in key areas of the world, 
we give no evidence of American interest at 


While the world hungers for food, we allow 
our farms to declifie. 


While the world yearns for manufactured 
goods, we allow our own capacity to fall 
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idle—and default the market to the Soviet 
bloc, 

This is a supreme frony—in both our in- 
ternal and external affairs. In world affairs, 
as in domestic affairs, there is no erosion of 
our physical and material strength. 

The free nations have 66 percent of the 
world’s population and 74 percent of its area. 
The free nations produce 76 percent of the 
world's steel and 83 percent of its aluminum, 
The free nations control 64 percent of the 
world’s coal and 88 percent of its oil reserves. 
The free nations have 82 percent of the 
world’s electric power and 97 percent of its 
merchant fleet, 


WHAT IS MISSING? 


On this base, every advantage is ours for 
a greater productivity and a greater pros- 
perity than the Soviet bloc could hope to 
match. 

What is missing? What is lacking? 

Begin that answer by looking at our do- 
mestic example. 

We have assumed that policies adopted in 
the 1930’s and 1940's rendered our own econ- 
omy depressionproof. Yet now—twice with- 
in 5 years—we haye seen our economy slide 
into recession. 

The depressionproofing policies of the 
past are only so good and so valid as their 
execution. Such policies presuppose an alert, 
vigorous, determined effort to apply them. 
The best of policies are valueless when they 
are left unused. 

We saw a great depression brought on 30 
years ago by a decline in farm income; yet we 
have allowed farm income to decline once 
more. We saw business expansion retract 
and crumble under the weight of burden- 
some money costs; yet we have deliberately 
sought to reimpose that burden. We saw 
the economy flourish under the stimulus of 
necessary spending for necessary public 
works; yet we have painstakingly deleted 
such works from our national program for 
too long. 


ASKS BRIDLE ON RECESSION 


I do not question that our Government 
has an obligation to harness runaway infia- 
tion. But I do say that there is an equal 
obligation to keep a bridle on recession be- 
fore it runs away. 

I, for one, want to hear America’s cash 
registers ring again. 

I want to see America’s workingmen cash- 
ing private enterprise paychecks, not relief 
checks. 

I want to know that America’s business- 
men are going to the bank to borrow produc- 
tive capital and not to renew and extend old 
loans, 

I believe that is the way you feel, too. 

Let me say one thing more in this regard. 

There are those who assume that this 
recession is sure to end of its own accord. 
That assumption—like so many we are now 
reappraising—is plausible, but nothing is 
more plausible than what we prefer to be- 
lieve. There is an appealing plausibility to 
the hope that times will be better come No- 
vember. 

I believe that times can be better—sooner 
than that. But assumptions are no substi- 
tute for actions and plausibility is not policy. 

I don't believe America’s families and 
businessmen and laborers want to see the 
doctor standing at the bedside of the econ- 
omy giving odds on whether the patient can 
make it through the night without medicine, 


POLICY CURE SOUGHT 


In the field of foreign affairs, as in the fleld 
of our domestic economy, we see America 
compromising the potential of its strength. 

We began with policies dedicated to win- 
ning other peoples to the side of freedom and, 
once they were won, we grumbled that their 
alliance was too heavy a burden. 

For sympathy, we have substituted sus- 
picion. For courage, we have substituted 
complaints. 
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What is wrong? What is the answer? 
Let me answer first that it is idle to criti- 

cize any one group, any one individual, or 

any one party. What matters, far more than 
criticism, is cure. 

The answer, as I see it, lies not in a single 
magic proposal or even in a list of proposals, 
It lies in a change of our whole national at- 
titude and approach, on every level—from 
Washington out to the street where you live. 

Think back over the challenges which have 
befallen us these past few months. 

There has been, in no instance, any lack 
of capacity, any absence of resources, any 
serious shortage of talents and skills re- 
sponsible for the inferiority of the American 
position. 

What has been missing is the Indispensable 
trait of character for free men who would 
remain free—I refer to the trait of boldness 
and confidence. 


CONFIDENT TALK ASSAILED 


Technical competence in the field of eco- 
nomics, in the field of science, in the field of 
military administration, in the field of di- 
plomacy—technical competence alone is not 
enough. 

If our Nation’s founders had been more 
competent at calculating the odds against 
the success of their fight for freedom, that 
fight might never have been made. 

We need to restore—in all our national 
policy—the great exuberance and confidence 
of a growing, ambitious, and determined na- 
tion. We need to believe again in the 
strength of our ideals so that we are not fear- 
ful of their imminent subversion and de- 
struction. 

We have created a climate in which the 
new and bold ideas of democracy no longer 
flourish as they should flourish. t 

After what has come upon us in the 6 
months just past, I believe all Americans— 
of all views and persuasions—would share 
with me the conviction that the time has 
come for us to put an end to this climate. 

The time has come for us to allay our 
fears, our suspicions, our worries and stand 
upright in a posture of confidence that is 
more typically American. We need confident 
action; not just confident talk, 


EDITORS’ HELP ASKED 


This spirit is more important than all that 
we can do here in Washington in any field 
or by any means. The spirit itself deserves 
our attention ahead of programs and pro- 
posals. That is why I emphasize it so to- 
night. 

The firing of this spirit—out across the 
land—is your specific opportunity and your 
continuing responsibility. 

You can, to use Justice Holmes’ great 
phrase, create “men with fire in their bellies.” 

Washington, though, is not without its 
own measure of immediate responsibility. 
Washington, too, must set an example and 
show the way, show what can be done, rather 
than prove that what can be done should 
not be done quite yet. 

There is a growing conflict as to whether 
the actions that can be taken are to be per- 
mitted—or whether they are to be discour- 
aged, frustrated, and, if necessary, thwarted. 

At its core, the question is stark and 
simple: 

Which matters most—which political party 
holds Washington or what philosophy is held 
by the peoples of the world? 

Today too great a value is attached in this 
city to the matter of who gets credit for 
actions which strengthen America. Too 
little value is accorded the price we all shall 
pay if that strength is not built. 

I say America has victories to win that 
far transcend the fate of partisans at the 
ballot box. 

I care, of course, who wins in such elec- 
tions, but I care more why the victory is 
won—I care, as you care, that the victors 
be worthy of their trust. 
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We have, in America, the material re- 
sources, the human resources, the spiritual 
resources to do whatsoever we will. 

Let us drop our fears of the economy 
growing too large, too prosperous, and con- 
cern ourselves with invigorating its growth 
to the ultimate of our capacities. 

Let us drop our worries that this Nation 
cannot afford its own security. Let us move 
away from the counter, and buy 
for ourselves the best flexible defense that 
can be fashioned. 

Let us move with courage and confidence 
and zest into the frontiers of outer space. 
Let us search out new galaxies of human 
thought. Let us go before the world and 
invite nations, large and small, to join with 
us in this greatest of mankind’s adventures. 

Let us do these things together, as Amer- 
icans, unconcerned about the credit and un- 
afraid of blame for sincere efforts, sincerely 
made. 

This, I believe, is what America now so 
sorely needs from all its people. 

This, I believe, is what its people are 
capable of giving America. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
rousing confidence expressed by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader of the Senate 
has been supported in an unusual and 
brilliant report by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. This report by eminent 
businessmen and economists point in ex- 
actly the right direction, that is, toward 
vigorous, deliberate action by our Gov- 
ernment to enact legislation that will in- 
sure the growth of our economy, that will 
permit us to double our provision for 
human welfare and education. 

This report constitutes a vitally im- 
portant landmark in the economic un- 
derstanding of this country. It means 
that a group of men who have been emi- 
nently successful in big business, some 
of who are prominently identified with 
the Republican Party, have realized the 
moral rightness of the New Deal and the 
imperative necessity of a Government 
which will use our taxation, as well as 
our spending program, to insure a stable, 
prosperous, and especially an expanding 
economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the recommen- 
dations of this report by the Rockefeller 
Fund be printed in the Record at this 
point following my remarks. 

There being no objeciion, the sum- 
mary was orderéd to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Text oF SUMMARY OF REPORT ON AMERICAN 
ECONOMY BY ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 
I. The challenge of the future 

A great opportunity confronts the Ameri- 
can people. 

The past performance of our economy has 
been impressive. Over the 75 years before 
World War II we doubled our national output 
about once every 24 years. Since World War 
II we have been growing at an even faster 
pace; at an average yearly rate which prom- 
ises to double our output every 18 years. 
Even our most recent rate of advance can be 
bettered. 

Economic growth is meaningless if its ben- 
efits are not generally shared. Actually a 
revolutionary upswing in the distribution of 
income and an extraordinary rise in social 


services have accompanied our increased pro- 
ductivity. Millions of families have steadily 
shifted from lower to higher brackets. 

[The second part of the report, The Amer- 
ican Economic Heritage, was not included in 


the summary.] 
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III. Policies to promote growth 

Our Nation is dedicated to economic 
growth. It is also dedicated to full employ- 
ment. Each of these goals is a means to the 
other. In an economy where the labor force 
grows, capital accumulates and technology 
advances, growth is necessary for the main- 
tenance of full employment. 

The way in which our free and private 
system works is importantly affected by pub- 
lic policy, which must indeed preserve it, 
create conditions for its success and generate 
a climate of confidence. 


A. Economic Stability 


An economy of growth is an economy of 
change and adjustment. The declines, as 
well as the expansions, are part of the neces- 

sary adjustment to the process of growth. 
When the declines in major sectors of the 
economy coincide in time, economic activity 
as a whole recedes. 

Recession contains within it the danger— 
not the necessity, but the danger—of a 
cumulative downward spiral. If wages and 
profits decline and future prospects darken, 
individuals and businesses will cut their 
purchases, which will curtail production, em- 
ployment, wages, and profits. 

In the long-term perspective we face an- 
other grave danger to growth—inflation. 

Antirecession and anti-inflation policies 
must be seen as two sides of the same coin. 
Firm and effective action in either direction 
cannot be marshaled unless there is con- 
fidence that action in the opposite direction 
will be equally prompt and bold. 

1. The current recession: In combating 
the recession, we must not overlook or dis- 
regard the basic strength of the American 
economy. Conditions today are structurally 
different and sounder than they were in the 
1920’s. But we must not be complacent. 
We should make the present setback the 
occasion for a step forward toward our over- 
all objective of stable growth. 

(a) Private measures to increase employ- 
ment: 

The American businessman has today an 
unparalleled opportunity and challenge. In 
spite of the increase in unemployment, con- 
sumer incomes for the Nation as a whole are 
still high and accumulated savings are higher 
than ever. Consumers have shown their 
willingness to buy when offered attractive 
values, Funds for investment are available 
at lower cost than a year or two ago. 

Some businessmen are now demonstrating 
that by introducing new products, by selling 
aggressively, and giving better values, they 
can expand their volume, increase profits, 
and provide more employment. There is an 
opportunity for many more to profit by these 
examples. Businessmen should not wait pas- 
sively for Government action. 

(b) Federal tax reduction to create em- 
ployment: 

Of the antirecession measures available to 
the Federal Government, tax reduction can 
be effective in the shortest time. 

This panel believes that a tax cut would 
help overcome the current recession and ex- 
pand employment. The precise amount 
should be determined by the administration 
and Congress in the light of the best infor- 
mation available when the tax cut is made. 

We urge that the following principles be 
followed and implemented in the tax cut: 

A tax reduction program should affect all 
taxpayers and stimulate individual and cor- 
porate enterprise, with the objective of cre- 
ating more jobs. 

The reduction in tax rates should benefit 
individuals throughout the income scale, 
without favoring any special interests or 
eliminating any large group from the rolls. 

The tax reduction should have no time 
limit. It should be regarded as a first step 
in a permanent tax policy which regularly 
lowers taxes during recessions and restores 
them to necessary levels once full employ- 
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ment is regained. When an increase in taxes 
is required it should be consistent with the 
long-term goals of tax reform. 

In addition, business firms should be al- 
lowed to depreciate at a more rapid rate 
capital improvements begun in a reasonably 
short period, say within the next 12 months, 

(c) Accelerating public works: The long 
lead-time between the planning and execu- 
tion of public works calls attention to the 
importance of creating a permanent shelf of 
projected public works. 

To combat the current recession we rec- 
ommend that the Government continue its 
efforts to accelerate public works under way. 
Only useful projects that can be quickly 
started—say within 3 months—and com- 
pleted within a reasonable perlod—say an- 
other 12 to 18 months—should be initiated 
as part of the immediate antirecession pro- 
gram. 

(d) Monetary policy: We urge the Federal 
Reserve System to move to increase the sup- 
ply of money and credit as long as the econ- 
omy is declining. 

(e) Unemployment compensation: Expe- 
rience in the current recession underlines the 
need for emergency action. We agree that 
temporary Federal supplements to unem- 
ployment compensation under State sys- 
tems are necessary. 

(f) Top-level Poley guidance: Effective 
antirecession policy requires decisive, con- 
tinuous action reflecting a balancing of con- 
flicting considerations and choice among al- 
ternative instruments. The same is true of 
anti-inflation policy and is more than doubly 
true of the real problem, which is to ayoid 
both recession and inflation. 

We believe that consideration should be 
given to broadening the representation of 
the informal group which has been meeting 
during the current recession with the Presi- 
dent to include the Cabinet officers con- 
cerned especially with foreign affairs and the 
human aspects of our economy. The impli- 
cations of stability are broader than fiscal 
and monetary considerations and should 
benefit from the counsel of those who have 
direct responsibility for such interests. 
There is need, we think, for an informal 
advisory committee, to meet at the call of 
the President and under his direct leader- 
ship, at such intervals as may be n 
to consider and advise on stabilization policy, 
either antirecession or anti-inflationary as 
appropriate. “x 

The effectiveness of this program will de- 
pend on prompt action in the application of 
the proposed remedies. Delay may make 
necessary the application of massive meas- 
ures later on. A piecemeal approach will de- 
prive otherwise sound policies of their full 
impact. 

2. Long-term antirecession policies: 

(a) Improving the unemployment com- 
pensation system: 

We recommend the following permanent 
improvements: 

1. Extension of the insurance system to 
include the 12 million employees not now 
covered, 

2. The increase of insurance benefits to 
cushion more adequately the loss of wages 
during unemployment. 

3. The lengthening of the maximum dura- 
tion of the benefits to something like 39 
weeks. 

(b) A shelf of public works plans: 

In no aspect of antirecession policy do 
short-term and long-term considerations 
more critically affect each other than in the 
construction of public works. It is essential 
that needed public improvements be 
planned and stockpiled, in advance, with 
high priorities on such clear public needs as 
urban redevelopment, schools, hospitals, and 
highways. Stockpiled public works plans 
should also include provisions for accelera- 
tion and deceleration as the economic situa- 
tion may require. 
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In summary we recommend: 

1. A long-range and continuing study of 
the public investment needed over the next 
decade, together with the development of 
specific plans for public works that can suit- 
ably be fitted into a  countercyclical 


program. 

2, Enabling legislation should involve a 
provision for two-way flexibility, so that pub- 
lic works can be speeded up to combat reces- 
sion and slowed down if inflation threatens. 

(c) Economic statistics: We need better 
information on projected capital expendi- 
tures, on inventories, on construction work, 
and on consumer spending intentions. An 
additional $5 million to $10 million a year 
for such Government statistics would yield 
high returns in the form of more reliable 
economic intelligence. 

3. Anti-inflation policies: The Government 
should use its powers when they are needed 
to curb inflation with no less vigor than when 
they are applied to counter recession. The 
general outlines of a program for the re- 
straint of inflation are clear: 

(a) When the economy is at a full-employ- 
ment level the Federal budget should have a 
surplus of receipts over expenditures. 

(b) The adoption of two-way flexibility in 
public works programs recommended above 
will enable these expenditures to be used 
countercyclically. 

(e) The Federal Reserve should use its gen- 
eral controls to keep the supply of money 
and credit from rising too rapidly. 

(d) Business and labor must exercise re- 
straint, the former in its pricing policies, the 
latter in its wage demands. 

(e) The explicit recognition of general 
price stability as an objective would contrib- 
ute to better balance in public policy. 

(f) Tax-policy reforms should take into 
account the use of taxes in combating infla- 
tion as well as recession. 

(g) Industry and labor should continue to 
seek out new production and construction 
methods to reduce costs and increase produc- 
tivity as a positive approach against inflation. 


B. The Encouragement of Growth 


1. Government responsibility for a climate 
of growth: 

Government policy and action influence 
the economic climate in a host of indirect 
Ways quite apart from its direct purchases of 
goods and services and its—fiscal operations. 
The Government’s tax structures can encour- 
age or blight incentives. The same is true of 
its regulations governing domestic and for- 
eign trade, its patent laws, its legislative and 
administrative dealings with business, agri- 
culture, and labor, its stockpiling programs, 
surpluses, and procurement policies. 

The matter of Government attitude is 
scarcely less important than the letter of 
its laws. Government should provide a cli- 
mate in which private incentives flourish. 

2. Strengthen competition and remove 
Tigidities that impede growth: 

The natural adaptation of a free economy 
is not always quick or complete. There is 
a tendency to seek protection against pres- 
sure for change. When this resistance takes 
deep-rooted forms, or when it acquires legis- 
lative sanction, rigidities impede and distort 
the overall advance. 

Tariff is an example of a policy aimed at 
protecting industries against the forces of 
change. Tariffs were originally intended to 
help new American industries take root. 
At present, they often impede rather than 
encourage & higher national product and 
lower consumer costs. 

This does not mean the wholesale reduc- 
tion or elimination of tariffs. But there is 
a need for a tariff policy which moves stead- 
ily toward our goal of lower trade barriers, 
coupled with provisions to help redirect the 
resources and efforts of industries and work- 
ers seriously affected, 
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We strongly recommend the continuance 
of reciprocal-trade policy, administered so 
as to promote gradual and selective tariff 
reductions. 

A second group of rigidities that impede 
economic are those caused by the 
formation of monopolies or collusive prac- 
tices. Government must be alert at all 
times to maintain and strengthen competi- 
tion, This remains the purpose of our anti- 
trust laws. In the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws a balanced flexibility must be at- 
tained, 

A third area in which a greater degree of 
flexibility is needed relates to the remaining 
instances of resistance to modernization and 
efficiency in production. Rules that require 
more labor than is needed for given jobs, the 
retention of outmoded equipment or proc- 
esses or any restrictions that interfere with 
the goal of expanding production with due 
regard to the welfare of workers are incon- 
sistent with our national growth. 

3. Tax reform to promote incentives for 
growth: 

As presently constituted, our tax system 
presents a serles of important impediments 
to growth, 

Systematic tax reform, at Federal, State, 
and local levels is long overdue. The pros- 
pect of a substantial future increase in over- 
all Government expenditures in the years 
ahead makes this an even more urgent re- 
quirement. 

Therefore, we recommend that a careful 
and thorough study be undertaken of our 
entire tax system—Federal, State, and local. 
This could be done by setting up a tax com- 
mission which might be under private aus- 
pices, along the lines of the recently an- 
nounced Monetary and Credit Commission, to 
devote major attention to the following: 

(a) The problem of capital accumulation: 

As our tax structure has developed it has 
steadily become more difficult for those who 
start without capital to accumulate it. This 
is especially true of those who are dependent 
on salaries or those who elect to do business 
as sole proprietors or partners. 

Experience strongly suggests that the Na- 
tion would be better served by an income tax 
with somewhat lower rates that would apply 
more equally among persons with the same 
income. With personal incomes in excess 
of $340 billion we now levy rates starting at 
20 percent and rising to as high as 91 per- 
cent in order to collect $37 billion, 

(b) Income-tax averaging: 

All taxpayers, individual and corporate, ex- 
perience variations in income. Some, how- 
ever, by the nature of their occupation are 
more subject to such variations. This is 
true of creative artists and many profes- 
sional people. Small business, too, is vul- 
nerable to sharp variations in earnings. 

Greater equity and more incentive would 
be achieved by a system which permitted the 
averaging of income over a period of years. 

(c) Depreciation allowances: 

The sooner a capital outlay can be recov- 
ered, the greater will be the willingness to 
invest in depreciable property and the 
greater will be the opportunity to secure 
funds for such investments. 

More liberal depreciation allowances, prop- 
erly safeguarded to prevent abuse when de- 
preciated property is sold, would be an im- 
portant reform. 

(d) Moderation of corporate income taxes: 

The high corporate tax rate tends to dis- 
tort and inhibit the vital contribution which 
business through the use and investment of 
its capital must make to our natural growth. 
Some moderation of the general corporate 
rate is long overdue, 

4. Public expenditures to promote growth: 

Public expenditures in support of growth 
are a traditional and an essential part of 
our economy. Far from being a hindrance 
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to progress, they provide the environment 
within which our economy moves forward. 
As the final section of this report sets forth, 
estimates indicate an Increase of almost 50 
percent in Government purchases of goods 
and services by 1967. 

The very magnitude of prospective claims 
for publicly directed expenditures imposes 
upon us the obligation to exercise wise and 
vigilant discipline. Unwarranted public de- 
mands on Government must be checked, 
Notable among these are numerous subsidies 
which have no place in a growing and pros- 
perous economy; for example, the stockpile 
programs, and pensions to some veterans for 
non-service-connected disabilities. And the 
agriculture program should be redirected 
along the lines discussed later to bring sup- 
ply and demand into better balance. 

5. Government monetary and fiscal policies 
contributing to growth: 

The lost ground incident to a serious de- 
cline may take years to make good. Even 
the current relatively moderate recession has 
cut gross national output by an annual rate 
of $25 billion, from the $450 billion level that 
we might by now have achieved on a steady 
growth trend to the $425 billion actual rate 
of the first quarter of 1958. 

A tax cut that importantly influences a 
prompt recovery that might not otherwise 
take place would be a good bargain for the 
economy as a whole, and for the fiscal posi- 
tion of the Federal Government as well. 

Quite apart from their specialized use as 
stabilization instruments, sound monetary 
and fiscal policies play a continuing role in 
supporting a growth economy. 

6. The encouragement of small business: 
There is evidence that smaller and medium- 
sized businesses, and particularly manufac- 
turing firms, have difficulty in obtaining fi- 
nancing for expansion of their operations, 
The need is primarily for long-term equity 
or loan funds. 

(a) Financing mechanisms and managerial 
counsel: One promising approach is the es- 
tablishment of regional investment trusts— 
that is, “capital banks”—that can expertly 
appraise the prospects of firms seeking funds 
for expansion, and make long-term invest- 
ments in them and advise them on manage- 
ment policies. The funds for the investment 
trust would be mainly provided by private 
investors. This approach requires govern- 
mental sponsorship and participation, pref- 
erably by the Federal Reserve System, in pro- 
viding part of the initial funds for the in- 
vestment trusts. 

(b) The special impact of taxes on small 
business: We recommend the following tax 
reforms to give relief to small business: 

(1) Extend the accelerated depreciation 
provisions enacted in 1954 to include busi- 
ness purchases of up to $50,000 of used assets 
in any 1 year. 

(2) Increase the period over which busi- 
ness losses may be carried from 2 to 5 years. 

(3) Permit estates consisting largely of in- 
vestments in small businesses to pay estate 
taxes over a period of 10 years. 

(4) Serious consideration should be given 
to the introduction of more averaging into 
the income-tax system. 

7. The role of responsible trade unionism: 
Honest, responsible trade unionism can give 
encouragement to growth by securing the full 
and willing cooperation of labor and man- 
agement in the task of expanding national 
output. Cooperation by industry and Gov- 
ernment with responsible labor leadership 
should serve to stimulate the full contribu- 
tion labor can make to growth. 

8. Natural resources: The drain on our 
traditional supplies of raw materials is pro- 
digious. In 1900 our production of all raw 
materials exceeded our consumption by 15 
percent. By 1950 our consumption exceeded 
our production by 9 percent. By 1975 our 
consumption will exceed our production by 
20 percent. 
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New technologies, more efficient extraction 
processes, new uses May open up new worlds. 
But the theoretically possible is not yet 
within our grasp. We must face the fact 
that our supplies are not inexhaustible. 

One resource which we must actively con- 
serve is water. Already demand is outrun- 
ning our supply in some areas, thus placing 
a limit on growth. By 1975 we will more 
than double the current rate of water con- 
sumption, 

Typically, water problems are regional 
problems, and often can best be dealt with 
by specifically designed public agencies. In 
addition, a degree of national policy forma- 
tion and coordination, possibly centralized 
in one Federal agency, is essential. 

9. An expanding world economy: An ex- 
panding volume of trade can make a most 
significant contribution to our general eco- 
nomic growth. 

Our growing dependence on raw material 
imports highlights the importance to the 
future growth of our country of an expand- 
ing world economy. In the long run, the 
economic growth of the world will be best 
served if each country develops those re- 
sources which it can produce most economi- 
cally. Where foreign oil and other mineral 
deposits can be discovered and developed 
more cheaply than those in the United States, 
both we and the rest of the world stand to 
benefit by their use. 

At the same time, we can through our 
international trade and investment make an 
expanding contribution to the development 
of the world economy. Our imports pro- 
vide dollars to other nations and these 
dollars can be used to purchase from us the 
machinery and equipment needed to sup- 
port economic development. 

Here are three basic guides to national 
policy in this area: 

(a) The Nation should not permit the 
pace, direction, or nature of its scientific 
effort to be limited either by possible mili- 
tary applications, important as they are, or 
by the fortuitous availability of shorter run 
economic incentives to developmental ac- 
tivity by private industry. 

(b) Restraints on the free flow of basic 
scientific information should be resisted. 

(c) The Government should foster scien- 
tific activity by any one of numerous de- 
vices, including grants, tax incentives and 
long-term loans. In some cases, the Gov- 
ernment itself should generously support 
the needed scientific development; for ex- 
ample, atomic energy, space exploration, 
meteorology, oceanography, agriculture, and 
health, 


IV. Problem areas in a growth economy 
A. Agriculture 


A minority of the farms in this country— 
2.1 million—now produce 91 percent of the 
output of food and fiber and could produce 
more, while the majority, comprising 2.7 
million farms, produce only 9 percent. 

The present operation of American agri- 
culture is not efficient for the farmer, for 
the consumer, nor for the taxpayer.. By try- 
ing to keep 100 percent of our farmers pro- 
ducing, we are acquiring large surpluses, 
while many of our farmers make a sub- 
standard living, and the income of the re- 
mainder is less than it should be, 

The price support program does little for 
the poorest farmers. It is estimated that 
the 2.7 million farms which sold less than 
$2,500 of product each averaged only $109 
in benefits from price supports in the fiscal 
year 1956-57. At the same time, the 1.3 
million farms that sold $5,000 or more of 
product received an average of $1,993, with 
many individual support payments running 
into tens of thousands of dollars. 

The proper approach to a farm policy in- 
volves encouragement and assistance for 
those farmers who wish to do so, to shift to 
nonfarm occupations. The hard core of the 
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transfer problem is limited to about 1.2 
million farm units. 

In summary, we propose: 

1. A constructive farm-adjustment pro- 
gram including: 

a. A program of encouragement and as- 
sistance to those farmers who wish to trans- 
fer to nonfarm occupations. Assistance 
should include technical and vocational 
training, counseling, and help in finding em- 
ployment. 

b. Fostering of industrial development in 
rural areas to enable those who prefer rural 
life to attain better incomes. 

c. Lease or purchase through voluntary 
sales of uneconomic farmlands to curtail 
production. In order to be fully effective, 
this would require that entire farm units be 
taken out of production. Congress should 
clearly define the details of lease of purchase, 
including the use to which the lands would 
be put and the manner in which they would 
be administered. 

2. Continuation and expansion of farm- 
credit programs, soil and water conservation, 
self-financing crop insurance, and agricul- 
tural research, 

3. The gradual withdrawal of price sup- 
ports as surpluses are reduced and balance 
in production and demand is achieved. 


B. Transportation 


Both long- and short-term transportation 
difficulties could impair our economic health. 
Large segments of the industry are in finan- 
cial trouble. Corrective measures long over- 
due must be taken if we are to prevent 
transportation from becoming an impedi- 
ment to economic growth. Federal regula- 
tion has been divided among three separately 
administered agencies, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the Maritime Commission. No- 
where in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is centered responsibility for formu- 
lation of overall transportation policy. 

We recommend, therefore, the creation of 
a single focal point within the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a Department of Transportation, 
with broad powers to develop an overall 
transportation policy designed to serve the 
best interests of the public. 

We would also recommend as an immediate 
step more comprehensive and reliable data 
as to the productivity of various types of 
transportation with particular reference to 
the costs and advantages of each. In addi- 
tion, such a study should determine, in the 
light of population growth, probable future 
needs, including those of defense. 


C. The Metropolitan Problem 


The metropolitan problem has been called 
the major domestic problem of our times. 
Today the blight of slums is spreading 
through our metropolitan areas, and par- 
ticularly in the centers of our cities, at a 
rate far in excess of our program to remedy 
it. The problem is intensified by the fact 
that many racial minorities are confined to 
blighted areas. 

The investment required to make our 
cities attractive and healthy places in which 
to live has been estimated as running into 
the hundreds of billion dollars. 

The Federal Government has assumed im- 
portant leadership: but far more needs to be 
done. It is also clear that the initiative for 
coping with urban growth, including urban 
blight, rests with the localities themselves, 
and with individuals. 

A number of policies involving every level 
of Government are essential: 

1, Increased governmental assistance to 
assemble plots of land for redevelopment, 
and for the sale or lease of land to respon- 
sible private developers at a price or rental 
which makes private investment feasible. 

2. Housing provided where needed for in- 
dividuals displaced by urban renewal 
projects. 
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3. Adequate sanitation, housing and zon- 
ing regulations established and rigorously 
enforced. Where closure is needed, reloca- 
tion must also be arranged for. 

4. New methods to encourage the flow of 
private investment into the field of urban 
renewal, 

5. Nonprofit, cooperative housing can help 
provide housing for families in the lower and 
middle income brackets. 

New governmental arrangements and ac- 
commodations must be developed to deal 
with this problem of urban growth. The 
metropolitan sprawl does not stop at city, 
county, or even State boundaries, It is gen- 
erally intergovernmental, often interstate, 
sometimes international, Experience sug- 
gests that cooperation among existing gov- 
ernmental units, under existing authority, 
can often go far to meet these problems, and 
that this, rather than the creation of new 
layers of government, may be the most ef- 
fective means of coping with metropolitan 
growth. 


V. Economic growth and human welfare 
A. Gains From Economic Growth 


1. Direct benefits of economic growth: 

The realization of the growth potentials 
we have found in our economy should dou- 
ble real wages in the next 30 years. This 
will make possible a tremendous advance in 
human welfare. 

An increasing portion of earnings is being 
utilized for benefit plans rather than for 
increases in take-home pay. These plans, 
which are either initiated by management 
or labor, or developed in collective bargain- 
ing, should be encouraged. 

2. Indirect benefits of economic growth: 
(a) Private institutions: Private philan- 
thropy expends from contributions alone 
(exclusive of endowments) at least $6.7 bil- 
lion annually. 

Charitable contributions by individuals 
have risen to unprecedented levels. In ad- 
dition, a fairly recent development in private 
philanthropy is the increase in corporate 
giving for education and for general wel- 
fare purposes. We should give every im- 
petus to accelerating the upward trend of 
corporate giving in the next decade. 

(b) Public institutions: In many areas of 
human welfare government action is clearly 
necessary, as a complement to private action. 
Through the use of tax revenues and its 
legislative powers, government can assure 
that a portion of our increased national 
product goes to achieve those human wel- 
fare purposes which would not otherwise be 
adequately served. 


B. Education 


To provide education for an increasing 
number of school-age children, for more 
average years per student, and to obtain 
enough teachers of sufficient quality to make 
this huge investment of student-years 
worthwhile, will probably require doubling 
by 1967 the $13 billion spent for education 
in 1957. 

C. Economic Security: Social Insurance 

Today the total cost of government social 
insurance plans is over $15 billion. That 
cost is estimated to rise to $25 billion or $26 
billion by 1967. 

A number of improvements of the present 
social insurance structure are needed, and 
most States need to fill the gap of temporary 
disability income benefits. 

1. Old-age, survivors and disability in- 
surance: We recommend as a goal the reduc- 
tion by successive steps in the present mini- 
mum age of eligibility for income benefits 
for extended total disability. We recom- 
mend further study of means of adjusting 
the present retirement age to encourage con- 
tinued employment after age 65. 

The wage base and the benefit structure of 
the OASDI system must be reviewed period- 
ically with a view toward keeping benefit 
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levels up to date in relation to prices and 


wages. 

2. Unemployment insurance: A second 
vitally important part of our social in- 
surance structure—unemployment insur- 
ance—should be greatly strengthened by 
the extension of coverage, increase in bene- 
fits, and lengthening of their duration. 
Minimum Federal standards should be en- 
acted to encourage this improvement. At 
the same time, State administration of the 
program should be strengthened by obtain- 
ing more skilled personnel, providing more 
specialized services, and establishing more 
cooperative and effective relationships with 
industry. Particular help should be given 
to middle-aged and older persons having dif- 
ficulty finding jobs. 

3. Workmen’s compensation: Even though 
the long-range importance of workmen's 
compensation may decline with improved 
disability and sickness insurance programs, 
we recommend State legislative action to im- 
prove coverage and benefits. At the same 
time medical care and particularly reha- 
Dilitation should be given far greater em- 
phasis as essential elements of workmen's 
compensation. 

4, Temporary disability: We recommend 
that all States adopt temporary disability 
insurance systems. 

5. Private plans: Ways need to be found 
of extending private plans to smaller firms. 
Also continuing efforts and study should be 
devoted to enabling workers to carry some 
rights in private plans with them when 
changing jobs. 


D. Health and Medical Care 


1. Medical research: We recommend con- 
tinued expansion of our medical research 
programs as rapidly as the supply of scien- 
tific talent will permit. We recommend that 
public health authorities and private medi- 
cal groups join in a study analyzing the ex- 
tent of the time lag between the acquisition 
of new medical knowledge and its practical 
availability to the general public. 

2. Medical mranpower: Existing medical 
schools are having serious financial diffi- 
culties. If private fund raising efforts and 
indirect Government aids prove inadequate, 
we would recommend consideration of a 
Federal-State program of assistance to the 
operational budgets of the medical schools. 

Federal and State loan and scholarship 
programs are a means of overcoming the 
high cost of medical education. Similar 
measures to encourage the training of more 
professional and practical nurses should be 
continued and expanded. 

3. Medical facilities: We recommend the 
use of a portion of available hospital con- 
struction funds for developing radically new 

of medical facilities, such as hospitals 
permitting maximum self-help, and com- 
munity care centers offering diagnostic serv- 
ices and extensive outpatient treatment and 
homemaker services. 

4. Paying the costs of medical care: One 
approach to this problem is group medical 
practice, affiliated with a common hospital, 
and with essentially all costs prepaid by the 
subseribers through family health insurance 
premiums. We believe that this group prac- 
tice prepayment approach could be advan- 
tageously adopted by more communities. 

We urge as a major objective of prepay- 
ment plans over the next decade the cover- 
age of doctor’s and nursing care outside the 
hospital. 

More people should be covered by the 
newer catastrophic illness plans. 

For the present needy aged and for the 
medically indigent who cannot afford to pay 
for protection even under basic health pre- 
payment plans, financing from general tax 
revenues—Federal, State, or local, or a com- 
bination of the three—seems essential. 


E. Low-Income Groups 
We believe that the coverage of the mini- 
mum wage laws should gradually be broad- 
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ened, and that continuing study be given to 
the proper level of minimum wages. Ade- 
quate minimum wage standards for all work- 
ers must be our ultimate goal. 

A large segment of our population is out- 
side the mainstream of the economic growth 
of the Nation as a whole. For the employ- 
able, there are sometimes specific impedi- 
ments to movement into better paying jobs, 
such as discrimination in employment 
against minority groups. Other impedi- 
ments are the costs of geographical move- 
ment to better jobs and lack of education of 
vocational training to meet the needs of our 
technologically advancing economy. The 
economic status of many low-income fami- 
lies can be raised through programs focused 
specifically on their individual problems. 

Where all else fails, public assistance must 
continue to serve as ultimate economic back- 
stop. 


F. Other Human Welfare Programs 


Crucial to any expansion of welfare pro- 
grams to aid victims of noneconomic social 
distress are individualized social services, 
the training of more social workers and 
counselors. We recommend that private or- 
ganizations, States, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment take steps to expand opportunities 
for social work education. 

Special mention should be made of the 
question of racial discrimination and ten- 
sions, particularly in urban areas, which 
create barriers to the fuller self-develop- 
ment of individuals in minority groups. 


G. Spiritual and Cultural Values 


As our economy moves toward higher 
levels of income, the basic wants and needs 
of individuals—food, clothing, shelter, eco- 
nomic security, and health—become increas- 
ingly satisfied. As a consequence, we have 
more income and leisure to attain intellec- 
tual and cultural objectives. 

This report has dealt largely with the 
material and physical well-being of our 
citizens. But these gains will have only 
partial meaning unless they are accom- 
panied by the fullest possible realization by 
the individual of his spiritual, intellectual 
and cultural capacities. 

Our democratic faith is a faith in the 
whole human being. We are concerned for 
the individual's life and health, his security 
and comfort; but even more we must be 
concerned for the fulfillment of his highest 
aspirations. 

VI. The key of importance of growth 

To govern, it has been said, is to choose, 

We propose to try to strike a balance be- 
tween our demands and our ability to meet 
them. This involves making a set of projec- 
tions of possible demands and production 
in the period ahead. 

A. Projections of Gross National Product 

Before setting forth projections of what 
our gross national product could be in 1967 
it may be useful to review past trends in 
our total production. From its earliest be- 
ginnings our economy has exhibited a strong 
growth trend, This does not mean that na- 
tional output has proceeded in its upward 
path in a regular unwavering line. There 
have been ups and downs in activity asso- 
ciated with the swings of business cycles. 
But these variations have taken place around 
a trend of vigorous growth—after each 
period of contraction the economy moved 
ahead to set new records, 

As was pointed out earlier, our growth 
trend in the long period from 1870 to 1930 
worked out to 3 percent per annum. In the 
past decade we have been following a 4 
percent per annum upward trend. This 
record of growth lends confidence to the 
view that, if we act effectively and purpose- 
fully, we may reasonably expect a continua- 
tion of a rate of 3 to 4 percent per 
year over the next decade and beyond. In 
fact, a growth rate of 5 percent is possible 
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if we realize fully our impressive opportu- 
nities for economic expansion. If the prob- 
lems of growth are formidable, we have also 
found the impetus of our economy 
enormous. 

Accordingly, we propose to examine the 
implications of three alternative projections 
of our growth over the next 10 years. 


Gross national product 
{Billions of 1957 dollars} 


At 3 percent rate of 1870-1990. $434 | $583 
At 4 percent rate of the decade 434 642 
At an accelerated rate of 5 percent 434 707 


It should be noted that the difference be- 
tween the 3 percent and the 5 percent rate 
is $124 billion by 1967, or a range of one-fifth. 
As we shall see, this extra margin of growth 
can spell the difference between a static 
level of consumption with a minimum ex- 
pansion of needed Government services for 
a growing population on the one hand, and a 
fuller realization of our national aspirations 
on the other. 

To see how our rising national output can 
be used, it is necessary to make a set of 
projections of the various demands on our 
economy. 


B. Projections of Government Programs 

We turn first to Government programs, not 
because we believe they necessarily take first 
priority, but because we wish to assess the 
general impact on the economy of the vari- 
ous governmental programs that have been 
discussed by this and the other panels. 


Projections oj Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment expenditures 


[Billions of 1957 dollars} 


The range 
of estimates 


1957 | for 1967 
actual 


National Security. 


Defense Department. 
Military aid. 
Economie aid 


Education (including school con- 
Nan 
elfare 


sistance__.. 
Health (inclu 
struction) 


Publie works (except schools and 
hospitals) 


Roads 2 
Water supply and disposal 
Urban renewal. 


Total Government cash ex- 
penditures__............-..- 


1 Includes . by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on civilian projects. 

2 $10.5 billion estimate for 1967 is based on current 
legislation. 

C. Private Investment and Consumption 

In recent years of high employment gross 
private inyestment—for business plant and 
equipment expenditures, for housing and 
other private construction, and for inven- 
tories—has stayed consistently close to 15 
percent of the gross national product. This 
offers a fairly reliable indication of the pro- 
portion of the national output that must be 
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invested in order to maintain recent rates 
of growth. We have projected a moderate 
increase in the ratio of private investment to 
GNP on the assumption that private in- 
vestment in urban renewal may rise from its 
present $3.5 billion a year to $12 to $13 bil- 
lion in 1967. 

Private consumption expenditures have in- 
creased along a general trend that has 

an average annual growth of about 
2 percent in per capita consumption. 
D. Striking Trial Balances 

Now that we have set forth various projec- 
tions of possible trends in both production 
and demands, the next step is to cast up 
what might be termed a set of trial balances 
for our economy. Consider first what would 
be inyolved if we set the projections of low 
estimate demands against growth rates in 
production of 3 percent and 4 percent: 


{Money in billions of 1957 dollars} 


1967 gross 
national 
product at— 
1957 
4 per- 
cent 
growthigrowth 
rate 
— — .ü ä—ü — — — 
Gross national produet $434 $042 
Less low estimates bed ares 
ment purchases of goods an 
Less gross private investment to = * 
vate investmen 
su growe — — $67 $112 
Leaves available for consumption $281 $403 
Annual growth rate of per capita 
consumption (percent) 0.8 2.1 


At the present 4 percent growth in GNP 
our present tax system would yield just 
about enough revenue to cover the projected 
minimum expenditures, but there would 
be a substantial deficit with the 3 percent 
growth in GNP. At best, a decision to 
adopt the low estimates for Government 
programs would imply a decision to forgo 
general and ent tax reduction, 
though this would not rule out reform of 
the tax structure. 


E. The Key Importance of Growth 


The first basic conclusion that emerges 
from our analysis is the very great impor- 
tance of maintaining a high rate of growth. 
A 4 percent rate of growth would enable us 
to meet all the low estimate demands for 
Government expenditures outlined in this 
report, cover the capital investment require- 
ments, and give a growth in the annual 
rate of consumer expenditures equal to the 
recent past. 

A second conclusion is that even with the 
4-percent rate of growth, our capacity would 
be far below our desirable objectives—which 
is to say, below our aspirations. Let us cast 
up an alternative trial balance using what 
we have projected as high estimate demands 
in place of the low estimate needs: 


[Money in billions of 1957 dollars] 


oo 
fe 


Gross national prod 

Less high estimates for Govern- 
ment purchases of goods and 
services. 


support growth = 
Leaves available for consumption. 
Annual growth rate of capita 

consumption (percent) 


This projected trial balance, while neces- 
sarily composed of even rougher estimates 
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than those in low estimate demands, Hus- 
trates the fact that our aspirations will ex- 
ceed our capacities even if we match the 
relatively rapid growth rate of the past 
decade. This is as it should be in a free 
economy, where the ultimate purpose of pro- 
duction is to provide maximum opportunity 
for individual development. The simple fact 
is that the American people want a higher 
level of living, as is evidenced by their will- 
ingness to work hard to get it. Our aspira- 
tions will challenge our ability to produce 
goods and services as far ahead as anyone 
can see. 

These projections also emphasize the fact 
that the high and rising level of defense 
expenditures is a major factor in holding 
back our progress on other more constructive 
fronts. We can afford the defense programs 
essential for survival. In doing so, however, 
unless we achieve a 5-percent growth rate, 
we shall have to hold back otherwise de- 
sirable expenditures in the Government field 
and keep the growth of private expenditures 
below a level commensurate with our aspira- 
tions. 

America has a notable record of respond- 
ing to challenges and making the most of 
opportunities. With our growing population, 
our extraordinary record of rising produc- 
tivity, the inherent dynamism in our free 
enterprise economy, there is every reason to 
face the future with full confidence that we 
shall measure up to the challenges that lie 
ahead. 
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board, Northwest Bancorporation. 

Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. 

Bayles A. Manning, associate professor of 
law, Yale University, secretary. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, also 
supporting the viewpoint expressed by 
the distinguished majority leader and by 
the Rockefeller Brothers fund was an 
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excellent article entitled “Economy To 
Pick Up Steam,” written by the famous 
author of the Kiplinger Letters, W. M. 
Kiplinger, and published in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post, in which he 
points out that we can indeed expect 
to have an expanding economy. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Recor» at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economy To Pick UP STEAM—RECORD Boom 
SEEN IN 5 YEARS, TRILLION-DOLLAR GNP BY 
1980's 
(This is the first of 12 articles by the 

writer of the famous Kiplinger letters for 

businessmen. He is credited with having 
called the turn on every major boom or re- 
cession since the early 1920's. He tells what 
you can do now about preparing for what 
lies ahead.) 

(By W. M. Kiplinger) 

There’s a record boom ahead, Within 5 
years you'll see the start of our biggest 
boom ever. By 1962 or 1963 the economy 
will really begin to pick up steam. 

Why then? Population is one big reason. 
Millions more people wanting things and 
producing things and having the money 
with which to buy things. Our present pop- 
ulation of 173 million will grow to 177 mil- 
lion by 1960, to 190 million by 1965, to 210 
million by 1970, to 250 million by 1980. 

Business investment per job is still in- 
creasing. Takes about $12,500 now (was 
about $10,000 after World War II). That 
much land and buildings and machinery and 
money per job, so that much investment is 
needed to create every new job. 

Where will the money come from to make 
the new boom? 

First, from individual savings, the billions 
being piled up in pension funds, insurance 
companies, savings and loans, banks—all 
of which is to be invested, 

Second, from business savings, earnings 
retained by businesses, to be plowed back in 
for growth and expansion, 

Third, from Government, if necessary. 
Money managers will see to it that there are 
sufficient funds to finance the normal needs 
of business, and also to allow some extra 
room for reasonable growth in the future. 

Government policy is wedded to full em- 
ployment. Government doesn’t produce 
anything itself, but its policy, embraced by 
both political parties, is jobs for everybody. 

But basically, it’s business that will do 
the job. Business is planning for the boom, 
making firm plans. Big companies are draft- 
ing plans for factories and machines that 
they intend to build to produce the houses, 
appliances, automobiles, baby goods, home 
furnishings, many other things. 

New products will come in a flood. Re- 
search is now well advanced on hundreds 
and even thousands of new products. Many 
things will come along to whet people’s appe- 
tites. 

Installment buying, already a well-accepted 
practice, will continue to grow and spread. 
Consumer credit of all kinds will be a basic 
mechanism for selling in the new mass 
market. 

Add upgrading of Income groups, result 
of prosperity. ‘Trend of recent years will 
continue, fewer really poor, more middle 
and upper-middle incomes, also more really 
rich. This will mean new markets for 
everything that goes into homes, new mar- 
kets within the borders of the United States. 


market for American 
capital. 
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There will be some pauses. The economy 
will run fast for a while, then pause a while 
to catch breath, then start running faster 
all over again. 

All the pauses cannot be foreseen now— 
the timing and the depth. But any letdowns 
will be only temporary and certainly nothing 
like the great depression of the thirties. 

By the early sixties, the beginning of a 
fast rise, as the first babies from the World 
War II birth boom begin to grow up, reach 
the age when most young couples get mar- 
ried, start their families, buy new houses 
and autos, and all of the other things that 
go with family life. 

How much boom? Estimates can't be pre- 
cise this far ahead, of course. But the big 
businesses that are planning for the future 
do put numbers down as a sort of guide 
for their actions. 

Next 5 years, up about 214 percent each 
year on the average. That means a 214-per- 
cent rise in total goods and services pro- 
duced, what the experts call the gross na- 
tional product. 

In the sixties, up 3 percent a year, start- 
ing in 1961 or 1963. The economy will be 
bigger, the push behind it stronger, so it 
will begin to expand at a faster and faster 
rate. 

In the seventies, up about 4 percent a year, 
again, average. Some years up faster, some 
not as fast. 

By the early eighties, an economy twice 
as big as now—GNP over 1,000 billions a 
year against 435 billions last year. (That's 
in today’s dollars. Inflation will merely add 
more.) 

That's a trillion dollars a year in the 
eighties. Your children will be a part of the 
trillion-dollar economy. 

There will be almost an 80-percent in- 
crease in the 20- to 30-year-olds in less than 
25 years. And that is not guesswork, or very 
little so, for practically all of the future 
twenties to thirties have already been born 
in the birth waves of the past. 

This also means millions more babies com- 
ing along, after 1960, when the present 
youngsters grow up, get married, start rais- 
ing families of their own. Fact is that young 
men marry on the average at age 23, young 
women at age 20. 

So 4 million babies a year now, 5 million 
& year in the sixties, and by the seventies 
6-million babies each year to grow up, get 
married, have children of their own in 20 to 
30 years and start still another birth wave. 


SOUTH DAKOTA UNIVERSITY 
EXPANDS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a dedi- 
catory ceremony was held at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota last Saturday, 
April 19, which has, I feel, special sig- 
nificance for my home State. This 
dedication was in connection with the 
new school of business building at the 
University of South Dakota, in Ver- 
million, S. Dak. 

The matter of opening a new univer- 
sity building, in itself, may or may not 
be especially noteworthy, but, I am sure, 
there is considerable importance at- 
tached to this building in the special 
impact it is going to have on the future 
and welfare of South Dakota. 

In a recent letter to me, Dean R. F. 
Patterson, of the school of business at 
the university, wrote the following: 

Our school is now the largest of the pro- 
fessional schools at the university and is 
1 of the 93 accredited schools of business 
in the country. We are graduating over a 
hundred men and women each year, and I 
am proud to say we are retaining a third of 
these in South Dakota. As industry develops 
in the State, we will retain more. 
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Each year we have from 60 to 100 firms 
from South Dakota and all over the United 
States come here to interview our seniors for 
employment. One of the reasons they come 
is that we have just as many able young men 
and women as the larger schools of the 
country have. But more than this, industry 
likes the kind of young people we have who 
come from the farms, ranches, and towns of 
South Dakota. 

These young people don’t have any gran- 
diose ideas of their importance and we don't 
give them any. While they are in our school, 
we try to give them sound fundamental 
principles of economics, accounting, and 
business administration and to develop in 
them a sympathetic appreciation for the 
opportunities in private business. A part 
of the philosophy of our school is based on 
the fundamental principle that business and 
industry are looking for men who are funda- 
mentally honest, of average intelligence or 
better, and who are willing to work. 


Mr. President, I think this is a 
most commendable statement. It is one 
which business and industry ought to 
read carefully. 

I say this because, for some time, 
South Dakota, under the forthright lead- 
ership of Gov. Joe Foss, has been en- 
deavoring to interest business and in 
dustry in relocating in South Dakota. 
We have pointed out many of our great 
natural advantages, and our many eco- 
nomic advantages. A number of indus- 
tries have located within our borders. 

However, I believe that we can now 
stress one more mighty asset that we 
have to offer—and that is a trained, 
specialized group of young people, who 
are skilled in business administration 
and who stand ready to man these new 
industries. 

These young graduates, as Dean Pat- 
terson points out, are not afraid to 
work. 

These trained administrators from our 
university do not believe that “the world 
owes them a living.” They are ready 
to do a good job and, what is equally 
important, they are capable of doing a 
good job. 

I congratulate the University of South 
Dakota on this expanded educational 
activity which has been under the com- 
petent leadership of Dean Patterson for 
many.years. This school of business will 
turn out high-caliber graduates who 
will assist South Dakota in the future, 
as in the present, to be the opportunity 
bright spot of America, 


MR. RAUH AND MR. REUTHER’S 
UAW 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement prepared by me in 
connection with the recent appearance 
of Walter Reuther, of the UAW, before 
the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, and some of the strange 
behavior engaged in by his counsel, Mr. 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Just prior to our Easter recess, Mutual’s 
nationally recognized news commentator, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., made two statements on 


April 21 
developments growing out of the so-called 
Kohler-UAW hearings which deserve to be 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
and the country because of the significant 
potential of the facts involved. 

The shocking statements attributed to 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., former chairman of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, and pres- 
ently chief counsel for Walter Reuther and 
his United Auto Workers before our Senate 
committee were carried by the United Press 
and reported by Fulton Lewis, Jr. Speaking 
before a small, prejudiced audience at a 
meeting under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., chose that 
occasion, and a day immediately following 
the conclusion of the first phases of our 
committee study of the activities of the 
United Auto Workers, to make an attack 
on the members of the Senate Committee to 
Investigate Improper Activities in the Labor 
Management Field. The following is the 
news story clipped from the United Press 
ticker tape of the morning of April 2: 

“Joseph L. Rauh, attorney for the United 
Auto Workers, used such terms as ‘nasty,’ 
‘sneaky,’ and ‘hit-and-run artists’ to de- 
scribe three Republican members of the 
Senate Rackets Committee last night. 

“Rauh, tormer chairman of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, said that the three— 
Senators Barry GOLDWATER, Arizona; CARL 
Curtis, Nebraska; and Kart E. Munprt, South 
Dakota—were antilabor ‘dwarfs from the 
last century.’ 

“He also said the committee’s investiga- 
tion of the UAW strike against the Kohler 
Co.—an inquiry the three Republicans in- 
sisted upon—was ‘the most disgusting per- 
formance I have ever seen.’ And he said 
he did not except the late Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy, Republican, Wisconsin, inves- 
tigations of Communist activities. 

“He charged that the four Democratic 
members of the committee—including Chair- 
man JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas com- 
pletely abdicated their responsibility’ and 
permitted the three Republicans to run the 
Kohler investigation and make ‘every 
decision.” 

“Rauh made his attack on the committee 
in a name-calling speech to the Washington 
chapter of the ADA. 

“He called Curtis ‘a nasty little man’ and 
a ‘Mickey Mouse trying to act like (the late 
Senator Robert A.) Bob Taft,’ Republican, 
of Ohio. 

“Mundt, he said, is a ‘erybaby’ who is 
‘sneaky,’ and GOLDWATER is ‘a hit-and-run 
artist.“ 

Based on that news story which attacked 
Chairman JoHN MeCLxLLAN. of Arkansas, 
Senator Cart Curtis, of Nebraska, and 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, while 
at the same time indirectly attacking all four 
Democratic members of the committee, Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., had this to say in his evening 
broadcast of April 2: 

“The Americans for Democratic Action— 
the extreme left-wing ADA—held a big ses- 
sion in Washington last night to hear a 
speech by Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., its former 
national chairman, and chief counsel for Mr. 
Walter Reuther and his United Auto Workers 
Union in the current labor rackets investi- 
gation, and he made some rather unkind 
characterizations of the Republican members 
of that committee. He said that Senator 
Kari MUNDT, of South Dakota, is a cry-baby 
who is sneaky. He said that Senator CARL 
Curris, of Nebraska, is a ‘nasty little man’ 
and a ‘Mickey Mouse, trying to act like Bob 
Taft.’ He said Senator Barry GOLDWATER is & 
‘hit-and-run’ artist. Grouping them to- 
gether, he called them antilabor dwarfs from 
the last century, and that the Kohler hear- 
ings were the ‘most disgusting performance I 
have ever witnessed and that includes the 
investigations by the late Senator Joe 
McCarthy.’ 
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“Inasmuch as Mr. Joe Rauh is so adept at 
name calling, I think we might do a little 
fact telling about Mr. Rauh and his rather 
lurid past, because there's quite a bit to tell 
and I don’t think it serves any good purpose 
for this man to be insulting United States 
Senators and defying a Senate investigating 
committee, and shouting down the chairman 
of the committee, without the public know- 
ing just who he is, and what his past con- 
nections and operations have been. 

“I have quite a book on the gentleman, and 
we'll go to work on him in very thorough 
style tomorrow night, or as soon as there is 
ample time. This takes considerably more 
than just a few sentences, and I want you 
should know all about him. 

“He may be violently anti-Communist, as 
he claims, but if so he has had some very, very 
strange connections in the past, and I think 
those connections will help you to form your 
own opinion of him.” 

True to his promise to go into the matter 
in greater detail the following evening, I now 
call attention to the following transcript of 
the news report by Fulton Lewis, Jr., over 
Mutual Network, on April 3: 

“Now, last night, ladies and gentlemen, I 
reported to you about Mr. Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr, and a name-calling speech which he 
made before a big Washington rally of the 
notorious Americans for Democratic Action 
night before last, with some very nasty per- 
sonal cracks about three Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate Labor Rackets Investi- 
gating Committee Kant, Munptr of South 
Dakota, Cari CURTIS of Nebraska, and Barry 
GOLDWATER of Arizona. 

“Mr. Rauh has been appearing before the 
committee as counsel for Mr. Walter 
Reuther and the United Auto Workers, in 
the hearings on the Kohler strike, and he 
has been very defiant, very lewd, and very 
arrogant toward members of the committee, 
including Chairman JohN MCCLELLAN of 
Arkansas. 

“In the light of all this, let's do a little 
factual name calling in the direction of 
Rauh himself, because this man has quite 
a record, and I think you're entitled to know 
what sort of an individual he is. 

“On February 17, 1942, the late Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., who was then Lend Lease 
Administrator for World War II which was 
then just 2 months old, was en route from 
National Airport in Washington to La- 
Guardia Field, New York, by commercial 
airliner, The seat next to him was vacant 
and someone had left there a copy of P. M. 
newspaper, long since defunct; and Mr. 
Stettinius, by way of passing the time, 
picked it up and began thumbing through 
it. 

“He found in it a news story, out of Wash- 
ington, under the signature of Izzy F. Stone, 
PM’s Washington correspondent and one of 
the most extreme radicals in the writing 
profession, the headlines of which were: 
British Tories Seem To Be Aiding France. 

“The story went on to relate that the 
British Government had sent a super-secret 
memorandum to Washington, asking for per- 
mission to reship an important consignment 
of copper-mining machinery which it had 
received from the United States under Lend 
Lease to Franco’s government in Spain, 
where it would be used in the Rio Tinto 
Copper Mine, thus providing an additional 
source of copper which was in very short 
supply and vital to the war effort. 

“The article not only gave the purported 
contents of the secret memorandum, but as 
Mr. Stettinius read through the story, he 
recognized long passages that were exactly 
and accurately lifted from the original 
memorandum. In coded messages, this is 
very dangerous, because it gives the enemy 
a perfect opportunity to break the code, 
There ts no evidence to show which of the 
various codes this one was in, but I am in- 
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formed it was a coded message. Other 
sources say they do not know. 

“Mr, Stettinius, upon his arrival in New 
York, took the necessary steps to contact 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and returned, himself, to 
Washington at the earliest possible moment. 
The newspaper also contained an editorial, 
attacking the proposed reshipment, and 
stating that while the newspaper would not 
reveal the source of its information, it was 
able to vouch for the absolute authenticity 
of the story, and it demanded that ship- 
ment of any kind of materials to Franco for 
any reason be stopped at all costs. 

“Five days later, Mr. Stettinius called Mr. 
J, Edgar Hoover and said he could drop the 
investigation because the security division of 
his own agency—Lend Lease—had conducted 
its own investigation and had found the 
guilty party. The individual was Mr. 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., who was then holding 
a legal job in the Lend Lease agency. Mr. 
Stettinius called Mr. Rauh on the carpet, 
confronted him with the facts, and Rauh 
confessed that he had slipped the document 
to Izzy Stone, because of his bitter hatred 
for Franco and the new government which 
Franco had set up in Spain after defeating 
the Communists. 

“Some years later, Mr Rauh was called be- 
fore a Federal grand jury here in New York, 
which was investigating communism, at 
which time he is reported to have confirmed 
the story a second time. 

“Mr. Rauh was trial attorney for William 
Remington at the time that notorious char- 
acter was on trial for perjury, for falsely de- 
nying that he was ever a member of the 
Communist Party—he was murdered, if you 
remember, while serving time after his con- 
viction, in Lewisburg Penitentiary in Penn- 
sylvania. Actually, Mr. Rauh got through 
only about half of the trial, because Mr. 
Rauh was so objectionable, so defiant, and 
so obnoxious during the first half that Fed- 
eral Judge Gregory F. Noonan silenced him 
and refused to allow him to address the 
bench through the last half. 

“Mr. Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., is shown in the 
record of the Justice Department as a for- 
eign agent, representing the Communist 
Government of Poland, from April 25th to 
October 4th, 1946. The dates are important. 
From April 25th to October 4th, 1946. Mr. 
Rauh has made a formal explanation of this, 
which I am happy to quote in full, This is 
what he says: 

did represent the Polish economic mis- 
sion in 1946, when our Government's policy 
was to wean Poland away from the Com- 
munists with economic aid. When the 
policy failed and a phony election clamped 
Communist control on the people of Poland, 
the other lawyers and I all resigned.’ 

“Now, let's look at the facts. Arthur Bliss 
Lane was the United States Ambassador to 
Poland at that time, and I personally asked 
Mr. Lane whether—on April 25th, when 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., went to work for the 
Polish Government—that Government was 
Communist. Mr. Lane informed me that 
there is not the slightest question about the 
fact, and that as early as January he had so 
warned the State Department in Washing- 
ton, and had protested officially against any 
negotiations with Poland on the $90 mil- 
lion loan it was trying to get from the 
United States. In fact, Mr. Lane threatened 
to resign if any such loan went through, 
and when it finally was granted, Mr. Lane 
did resign and publicly stated his reasons. 

“The first $40 million of the total loan 
was finally approved by the State Depart- 
ment in June, about the middle of the pe- 
riod of Mr. Rauh's service, and the other $50 
million was finally approved in August. 
Both of them had been turned down by 
everyone in the State Department, up to the 
level of the Undersecretary of State, who 
was then Mr, Dean Acheson. He had the 
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final word on both loans, and on both oc- 
casions he overruled all recommendations by 
his advisers and okayed them. 

“I might add that Mr. Acheson’s law firm, 
from which he was on temporary leave of 
absence, while serving in the State Depart- 
ment, were the other lawyers whom Mr. 
Rauh mentions. You recall that Mr. Rauh 
said in the statement I read to you a few 
minutes ago that after a phony election 
which clamped Communist control on the 
people of Poland, he and the other lawyers 
resigned. The date of his resignation, re- 
member, was October 4th, 1946. 

“You need only to pick up the nearest 
World Almanac, or any history book, to 
establish the fact that the so-called “phony 
election” in Poland—the one that finally 
clamped Russian Communist despotism on 
the country once and for all, did not take 
place prior to October 4th, as he claims, but 
on January 19, 1947. 

“One last little item. You remember the 
case of Paul Hughes, the man who posed as 
an investigator for the McCarthy committee, 
and collected some $10,800 for fake docu- 
ments which he claimed he was getting out 
of the files of the committee, and which re- 
flected on the integrity of Senator McCarthy 
and his investigations. 

“It was Mr. Rauh who hired this phony 
investigator, and although he said that the 
money was for expenses, the United States 
attorney who tried the Hughes case said that 
there were no expenses in the Hughes 
operation, and that in his court testimony 
Mr. Rauh didn’t even make such a pretense, 

“That ought to be enough to give you 
some background on the man who is chief 
counsel for Walter Reuther in these labor 
racket hearings and who blows off with the 
name calling of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. Nice fellow. Invite him 
around for dinner the next time he comes 
to your town.” 

The foregoing report on the nasty name 
calling habits of this man, Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr., who is recognized in Washington as a 
rabble rouser and an adept and experienced 
name caller whose services are for hire, is 
all the more shocking and surprising be- 
cause of the protestations and promises 
made by the President of the UAW, Mr, Wal- 
ter Reuther, when testifying under oath be- 
fore our Select Committee to Investigate 
Improper Practices in the Field of Labor 
Management on Saturday afternoon, March 
29. 

On that occasion, Walter Reuther said for 
the record, and I credited him with sin- 
cerity at the time in the belief that he was 
speaking from the heart and saying what 
he actually believed, “we weaken the basic 
structure in the unity of our country in this 
kind of a period by unnecessary. vilification 
in the public prints and by unnecessary 
name Calling.” 

As I said in my colloquy with Walter 
Reuther at the time, I completely agree 
with that statement by Walter Reuther. I 
have tried to screen and consider every pub- 
lic statement I have made about Mr. Reuther 
and his organization as well as other labor 
leaders and labor groups in order to avoid 
mame calling, reckless charges, and un- 
founded statements. A little later in his 
testimony of March 29, Mr. Reuther said, 
and I quote him again, “when you hurt 
America, you hurt the cause of human — 
dom in the world. I plead with you, let us 
wage our political differences. You advocate 
what you believe in, and I shall advocate 
what I believe in, If I can't take your argu- 
ments apart and show that my point of 
view is superior, based upon the facts, then 
I ought to lose and you ought to win the 
argument, and the same thing should be 
true in reverse, I think that this is the 
great problem of America: Finding a way to 
demonstrate that democracy is in depth so 
sufficiently that we can argue the differences 
without name calling. This is my plea. I 
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apologize, Senator Munpr, because I think I 
was unfair.” 


To which I responded by saying to Mr. 
Reuther, “I accept your apology. I think 
you have set up a good rule but I think it 
is a rule that has to work both ways. 

Mr. Reuther responded as follows: “I quite 


agree . 

I submit that it is futile and fruitless for 
Mr. Reuther to embrace a rule against reck- 
less charges and indiscriminate name calling 
for himself while at the same time he en- 
gages a legal counsel (in this case, Joseph L. 
Rauh, Jr.) to go around the country and 
utilizing the public press to make nasty 
statements, attacking the integrity and abil- 
ity of Senators, whom he does not like, and 
generally engaging in a catcalling contest 
with himself. If self-restraint is a good rule 
for Mr. Reuther and Senators to follow, it is 
certainly an equally good rule for Mr. 
Reuther to pursue with regard to the state- 
ments made by the legal counsel he em- 
ploys to represent him. So that there will 
be no misinterpretation of how what Walter 
Reuther says is at variance with how Wal- 
ter Reuther acts through his name calling 
expert here in Washington (Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr.), I am inserting at this point in my 
remarks the entire transcript of the hearings 
of March 29 insofar as they pertain to the 
instant subject. 

The relevant colloquy began near the end 
of Mr. Reuther's testimony with this state- 
ment by me: “You said a lot of things in 
this hearing with which I disagree, obvi- 
ously, but you have said only one thing 
that I really dislike, and I will call your 
attention to it. For one reason or another, 
I have been in this investigating business a 
long time, and it is hard work. 

“Mr. REUTHER. It is nasty business. 

“Senator MUNDT, It is nasty business, but 
somebody has to do it. But I happen to 
have been in it longer than any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate or House, because I started 
back with Martin Dies in that committee. 
It isn’t a pleasant business, but I think it 
can be done properly. You made sort of a 
shotgun attack a while ago when you said 
you had never been treated to so much dis- 
respect as had been shown you by the mi- 
nority members of this committee. That is 
a kind of blanket charge that earlier you 
said you didn’t believe in. I ask you now 
to stipulate specifically concerning the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota what it is that you 
resent in being interrogated as I have in- 
terrogated you. 

“Mr. REUTHER. Well, Senator Munor, I 
think I am obligated to say to you just as 
one person to another, I think when I said 
that I should have made an exception. I 
personally think you have treated me a little 
differently than have Senator GOLDWATER 
and Senator Curtis. But maybe I shouldn’t 
even have said it as it relates to them. 
What has bothered me about this hearing is 
not that I was the last witness. That really 
didn’t bother me at all. What bothered me 
was that there was this public campaign 
about dragging Reuther down here and 
making him look worse than Hoffa and Beck. 
These were statements made. People said 
that when Reuther gets down here he will 
make Beck smell like a bed of roses. The 
chairman of this committee will recall that 
when that statement was made publicly in 
Milwaukee by a deceased member of this 
committee, I wrote him about that, and I 
said I thought that that was improper; that 
if I am guilty of improper activities, then 
like every other citizen so responsible, I 
ought to be brought down here and I ought 
to be held accountable, but I didn’t believe 
it was fair to make these kind of reckless 
charges. I tell you, when you say someone, 
when they are exposed, will make Mr. Beck 
smell like a bed of roses, you have to be 
pretty corrupt and pretty bad. It is this 
kind of thing that has been going on. I 
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can document this thing. I can document 
this thing that people made their conclu- 
sions weeks and weeks and weeks before we 
came here. That is what I think is unfair. 
I apologize to you, because I think that 
personal respect is an important thing in 
my life. I apologize. I think it was un- 
fair when I said that the three of you did 
that. I don’t think you did. I think you 
treated me here fairly. I think that there 
were times when we were going around the 
bushes together, doing some fancy footwork, 
but I think you were fair. But I don't think 
it is fair for a member of a Congressional 
investigating committee to draw conclusions 
publicly 6 months before you begin to in- 
vestigate someone, That is what I think is 
unfair. 

“I love this country and I would do any- 
thing in my power to preserve it as it is. 
But I am worried. I am worried that Amer- 
ica will be equal to the challenge in the 
world of a Communist conspiracy that will 
stop at nothing. I am worried because we 
dissipate and we weaken the basic structure 
in the unity of our country in this kind of 
a period of unnecessary vilification in the 
public prints, by unnecessary name calling. 

“I don’t like to call Senator GOLDWATER 
mames. I feel sad. I feel as though I am 
not clean when I do it. But you look at the 
record, just look at the record, and for evy- 
ery time I have said something nasty about 
Senator GOLDWATER, he has trucked it in by 
the bale. 

“That doesn't justify it. I plead to you, 
gentlemen, fight your political battles, stand 
up in the market place of free ideas in 
America, and fight for what you believe in. 
But fight for what you believe in and try 
to sell it on its merits, and not by trying 
to characterize the other fellow as disloyal, 
dangerous, un-American. 

“This weakens America, and only helps the 
Communists. If you think my economics 
are cockeyed, say so. If you think my politi- 
cal philosophy is cockeyed, say so. But 
prove it is cockeyed based upon its demerits, 
and not based upon I am more dangerous 
than the Communists, or I am against the 
free-enterprise system. This is what is 
wrong. 

“I say to you I have unlimited faith in 
free men. This is a faith not drawn out of 
academic discussion. I lay in the cellars in 
Berlin when the Nazis were shooting people 
in the streets. I saw the Communists in 
Russia. I worked there. I know something 
about what it means to have a knock in the 
door at night with the secret police to take 
a woman’s husband away, and then have 
breakfast with her the next morning and she 
has not even asked what happened to him. 
I lived this. 

“I have faced the gangsters of the Ford 
Motor Co. I have taken all the abuse be- 
cause I believe inherently in the world and 
the dignity of each human individual 
created by God. When we destroy the basic 
unity of America because we lack the ma- 
turity to discuss our respective points of view 
on their merits in the free market place of 
ideas, when we have to hide behind nasty 
words, when we have to challenge the motive 
and the loyalty of people in order to try to 
discredit the things they stand for, we are 
hurting America. 

“And when you hurt America, you hurt 
the cause of human freedom in the world. 
I plead with you, let us wage our political 
differences. You advocate what you believe 
in, and I shall advocate what I believe in. 
If I can’t take your arguments apart and 
show that my point of view is superior, 
based upon the facts, then I ought to lose 
and you ought to win the argument, and the 
same thing should be true in reverse. 

“I think that this is the great problem 
of America: Finding a way to demonstrate 
that democracy is in depth so sufficiently 
that we can argue the differences without 
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name calling. This is my plea. I apologize, 
oe Munot, because I think it was un- 
‘air. 

“Senator Munpr. I accept your apology. I. 
like anybody else, have a reputation that I 
try to sustain, and being on an investigat- 
ing committee is not easy. Unless you are 
simply going to throw in the sponge, you 
are going to have some penetrating ques- 
tions. That is the purpose of it. 

“It would be a farce if we eliminated all 
questions but just questions seeking infor- 
mation from a fellow that he wants to live. 
But in the years, I have never had such an 
attack, over the years, except from Com- 
munists, and I discounted that. 

“But I accept the statements that you 
have just made, and I accept your apology. 
I think you have set up a good rule, but I 
think it is a rule that has to work both 
ways. 

“Mr. REUTHER. I quite agree. 

“Senator MUNDT. I think undoubtedly the 
Senators, Republican and Democrats, and 
others in public life, can say something 
about each other, but I don’t think you 
come into the courts of public opinion with 
entirely clean hands in this question, be- 
cause I read of myself being called a labor 
reactionary, and I don't like to be called a 
reactionary any more than you like to be 
called a radical. It is just a smear word. 
What is the offense? The offense is we are 
investigating the labor situation. We are 
asking questions, sometimes based on ru- 
mor, sometimes based on evidence, some- 
times based on hearsay. 

“But how do you get it? By examination, 
and by sworn testimony, and when you in- 
troduce a bill that you think is going to cor- 
rect a situation such as this, I think the bill 
should be attacked on its merits, and not the 
man behind the bill. 

“So I plead with you to follow your rule, 
which I think is a good rule for Senators 
to follow. I think it is a good rule for all 
Americans to follow, but it has to be followed 
on both sides of the controversy. 

“Mr. REUTHER. I want a single standard. I 
think that we ought to both be governed 
by the single standard of what I call politi- 
cal morality. I ought to challenge your 
ideas and not you. That is the essential dif- 
ference. 

“Senator MUNDT. I agree.” 

It is clear from the foregoing that when 
testifying before our Senate Select Commit- 
tee, Walter Reuther was both emphatic and 
expansive in recording himself against 
name-calling; against reckless unfounded 
criticisms; and against forensic attacks 
against individuals which are made in lieu 
of arguments against the policies or posi- 
tions espoused by those individuals. I like 
to credit my fellow men with sincerity, Mr. 
President, and I am unable to understand 
and completely unable to appreciate the pe- 
culiar paradox presented by Mr. Reuther's 
protestations of propriety while at the same 
time his Washington counsel engages in 
every reckless excess that the UAW presi- 
dent specifically condemns. 

I am sending a copy of this presentation to 
Mr. Reuther with an accompanying letter 
of transmittal. Perhaps he will have some 
logical explanation of this paradoxical pro- 
cedure. If so, I shall read it with interest 
but if, as I suspect, Mr. Reuther employs 
the dodge of stating that he is not re- 
sponsible for the demogoguery and bad man- 
ners of his personal counsel, Mr. Rauh, I 
then suggest that Mr. Reuther either secure 
a new and more circumspect counsel or in- 
struct his Washington attorney to discon- 
tinue practicing precisely the extravagances 
against which his employer, Mr. Reuther, 
preaches, 

While it is, of course, true that nobody in 
this town takes Joseph Rauh very seriously 
and certainly I am not deeply concerned by 
his studied and shrill adjectives or his po- 
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litically-inspired attacks, I did think that 
Senators and those who follow the RECORD, 
should have the full story so they can join 
with me in the hope that when Mr. Reuther 
says and what Mr. Reuther's associates do, 
will have a closer resemblance to each other. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
Monday was Pan-American Day, as well 
as the 10th anniversary of the founding 
of the Organization of American States. 
Such an occasion provides a good oppor- 
tunity to reassert our genuine apprecia- 
tion for the existence of a prospering 
community of nations in the Western 
Hemisphere. It also is an occasion for 
realistic appraisal of deficiencies in our 
own approach to Latin American affairs. 

The decisive action of the OAS in 
maintaining peaceful relations between 
Honduras and Nicaragua is convincing 
evidence that in at least one area the 
fundamental purpose of our regional or- 
ganization is being served. 

The conferences of presidential dele- 
gates on the subject of broadening the 
cooperation between the member na- 
tions of OAS, which were concluded dur- 
ing the past year, again testify to the 
value of cooperative effort to solve mu- 
tual problems. Some of the top-priority 
programs suggested by these conferees 
have already been initiated—namely, 
exchange scholarships, direct technical 
assistance, and use of nuclear energy. 

In the general area of Latin American 
affairs, we have been heartened by the 
establishment of free governments in 
Venezuela and Colombia. Given our be- 
lief in and commitment to democratic 
government, we always rejoice in prog- 
ress toward this goal among our neigh- 
bors. On this score, however, the con- 
-duct of our own foreign relations has 
recently been deficient. 

We have sometimes interpreted the 
principle of nonintervention as requiring 
our support for dictatorial regimes, as 
well as de facto recognition of them. 
Now, being a good neighbor does entail 
that you recognize the right of your 
neighbor to conduct his affairs in any 
manner he sees fit. But it does not re- 
quire that you encourage and comple- 
ment him if he persists in habits that are 
distasteful to you and that in your mind 
are inimical to the well-being of himself 
and of the whole neighborhood. 

On the contrary, if he should decide to 
reform himself, you should freely show 
your pleasure and your desire to help 
him maintain his new resolution. I be- 
lieve that our Government might have 
played and still can play a role more 
consistent with our tradition and inter- 
est in the growth of democratic repub- 
lics in this hemisphere than it has played 
heretofore. 

Even more important is the role of 
our economic policy in relations with 
our neighbors to the south. Here our 
whole approach should be reexamined 
and reevaluated. Our Latin neighbors 
have been gripped with fear at the con- 
sequences they are beginning to suffer 
from our own economic decline. Still 
largely raw materials exporters, they are 
in a large measure dependent upon our 
consumption for their own economic 
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well-being. The growing climate of 
economic nationalism in this country, 
evidenced by the establishment of volun- 
tary quotas on oil imports and threat- 
ened tariff increases or quotas on such 
materials as lead and zinc, are of crucial 
concern. The President of Chile has 
just decided to cancel a planned visit to 
the United States, apparently in dissat- 
isfaction with United States policy in 
this connection. 

We should seek to build and extend 
trade relationships with Latin American 
nations based upon the principle of rec- 
iprocity and motivated by the spirit of 
the Good Neighbor. We cannot leave 
them to shift for themselves in a climate 
of short-sighted selfishness and mu- 
tually-disastrous retaliation. If we 
really value the new democratic govern- 
ments in Latin American nations, we 
must not confront them with economic 
disaster through unwise and inconsid- 
erate protectionist policies. 

Anyway, most of the current economic 
problems in these countries were gen- 
erated by actions of our own. Their 
mineral output, for example, was ex- 
panded in response to our needs during 
World War II and the Korean engage- 
ment. Now, with lessened demand, we 
just pull out and leave them without 
assistance in readjusting their produc- 
tion. Their oil industry responded to 
needs resulting from the Suez crisis; 
now we seem annoyed that they are 
worried about their surplus. We should 
immediately initiate such joint action as 
will point the way to an orderly im- 
provement in trade to our mutual ad- 
vantage. In the Congress, we should 
proceed to re-enact a strong Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act that will set at 
rest the fears of a reversal of our trade 
policy. 

Regarding general economic develop- 
ment, Latin America remains pretty 
much of a virgin field. Private invest- 
ments, of course, have been increasing 
rapidly. Other financial development 
assistance has been provided through 
the Export-Import Bank, the borrowing 
of payments for purchases of agri- 
cultural commodities under Public Law 
480, appropriations for the Inter-Ameri- 
can highway, emergency grants to 
counter natural disasters, special aid in 
the field of health, and the activities of 
the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the various techni- 
cal assistance programs. 

Yet we have not done nearly enough 
in these areas. Only from 1 to 2 percent 
of our economic foreign aid has gone to 
Latin American countries. The need, 
however, is very great. The rest of the 
21-point program suggested by the con- 
ferences on strengthening cooperation in 
the OAS might be initiated. Of promise 
here are research in the development of 
the natural resources of tropic regions, 
research into transportation—a crucial 
problem—and an Inter-American Tech- 
nical Committee. The latter would aid 
the many countries who are so impov- 
erished in professional resources that 
they have difficulty even in drawing up 
planned development projects that are, 
as they say, bankable—that is, that will 
be accepted by foreign lending agencies 
with available funds. 
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Mr. President, every year we celebrate 
the anniversary of OAS and the Pan- 
American Union. We praise its accom- 
plishments, however limited. Yet in be- 
tween we shunt Latin-American affairs 
into the background, concerned as we are 
with emergency situations elsewhere in 
the world. If our neglect continues, I 
should not be surprised to see further 
crises develop on our southern doorstep. 
Economic penetration of Latin America 
by the Soviet Union in the past for the 
most part has been resisted by our 
friends there, wise in the ways of the 
Communists. With the vastly increased 
push of the Soviet Union in economic 
penetration we should be on our guard 
lest the anxiousness to develop on the 
part of the still awakening, economi- 
cally immature nations of this hemi- 
sphere lures them into entanglements 
that threaten the continued develop- 
ment of good neighbor relations within 
the OAS. 

Mr. President, three excellent editor- 
ials on this important anniversary have 
come to my attention. They appeared 
in the New York Times, the Washington 
Star, and the Washington Post. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of these 
three editorials be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
Pan AMERICAN Day 

This is Pan American Day, the only annual 
day of celebration recognized by all 21 gov- 
ernments of the American Republics. The 
ceremonies all through the week are going 
to be special, for this is the 10th anniversary 
of the founding of the Organization of 
American States, which is carrying on the 
work of the Pan American Union. It is also 
the 10th anniversary of the signing of the 
American Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Man. 

The year that has passed since the last 
celebration of Pan American Day saw two tri- 
umphs for democracy in Latin America, The 
first occurred in Colombia in May when the 
regime of General Rojas Pinilla was over- 
thrown. The second was the thrilling vic- 
tory of the Venezuelan people over the cruel 
and corrupt government of General Pérez 
Jiménez in January. 

Only Cuba, Paraguay, and the Dominican 
Republic still have military dictatorships, 
and Pan American Day this year comes in 
the midst of a desperate struggle in Cuba 
against the dictatorship of General Batista. 
Even in Paraguay there are indications of 
efforts to win liberty from the military rule 
of General Stroessner. 

One likes, on Pan American Day each 
year, to take a sweeping look backward in 
order to discern what major trends are op- 
erating. Surely, one is entitled to feel more 
than ever that the trend toward democracy 
is winning out. Dictators are becoming 
anomalies. In the last 3 years military dic- 
tators have disappeared from Argentina, 
Peru, Colombia, Nicaragua, Haiti, and 
Venezuela. 

It would be a proud boast if we could say 
that the United States helped to bring dem- 
ocratic regimes to these countries. We did 
not do so, nor are we discouraging the re- 
maining dictators. This is not because the 
Government in Washington prefers dictators 
or is not glad to see the trend toward democ- 
racy in the hemisphere. The problem is one 
of neglect of Latin-American affairs gener- 
ally, plus a self-imposed inhibition based on 
an exaggerated interpretation of the policy 
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of nonintervention in the internal affairs of 
hemispheric nations. More courage, better 
diplomacy, more interest and a greater help- 
fulness are not forbidden by the policy of 
nonintervention, and they have been lacking. 
Another trend to be noted—this one tempo- 
rary, it is hoped—is the economic depression. 
Latin America is still primarily a raw-ma- 
terial economy. The prices of coffee, cotton, 
sugar, lead, zinc, copper, and other minerals 
have fallen, with serious consequences to 
many countries. Inflation, which had slowed 
down, is again on a rampage in a number of 
countries. The recession in the United States 
means fewer purchases of Latin-American 
commodities and efforts to raise tariffs and 
cut import quotas. Finally, the Soviet bloc 
is preparing to enter the Latin-American 
trade field and is probably in a position to 
do so. 

The conclusions one draws on this Pan 
American Day are therefore mixed. The 
needs are both spiritual and material. The 
American Declaration of the Rights and Du- 
ties of Man must be given reality in the 
countries still suffering from military tyran- 
ny—Cuba, Paraguay, and the Dominican Re- 
public. And the economic crisis must re- 
ceive quick and sympathetic attention. In 
both cases the United States can play a more 
influential role. 

Senator SMATHERS of Florida in a speech 
in the Senate on February 17 asserted that 
“the United States has yet to come up with 
a bold plan to make the hemisphere a real 
stronghold of the free world.” Dr. William 
Manger, retiring Assistant Secretary General 
of the OAS., said last Thursday that 
Washington’s Latin-American relations have 
deteriorated “due almost entirely to the lack 
of progress in the solution of the economic 
problems of the continent.” 

Pan American Week is a good time to set 
new and stronger policies in motion. The 
Latin American countries must never be 
taken for granted. They are vital to us and 
we to them. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
14, 1958] 
DAY OF THE AMERICAS 


Today marks the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the Organization of American 
States. With the exception of Canada, which 
is a sort of informal member, this family 
of nations (21 of them) embraces every 
country in the Western Hemisphere. More 
important than that, however, it embraces 
an idea that sets up a splendid goal for the 
entire world, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain 


The idea can be expressed simply enough. 
What it means, in practice, is good neigh- 
borliness in the form of economic, political 
and cultural cooperation among all the 
countries of our hemisphere. It means also, 

- again in practice as well as in words, a com- 
mon effort in behalf of mutual defense and 
the peaceful settlement of inter-American 
disputes. These are not dreamy objectives. 
They are not ideals far removed from reality. 
As has been demonstrated many times in the 
past—most recently in the way the OAS has 
relaxed potentially dangerous tensions be- 
tween certain of our sister republics in Cen- 
tral America—the nations of the so-called 
New World have really learned to live to- 
gether, and work together, to a degree not 
equaled by most of the Old World. 

To say this, of course, is not to suggest 
that our inter-American system is flawless. 
Actually, in terms of its internal stresses 
and strains, it still falls far short of perfec- 
tion. But even so, taken all in all, the 
peoples living within it—upward of 355 mil- 
lion human beings with widely diverse back- 
grounds—have blazed a kind of trail for 
Europe, Asia and Africa in the difficult busi- 
ness of promoting international harmony on 
@ regional basis. In that sense, as Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower once declared, there can be 
no doubt that our hemispheric cooperation 
represents an “historic and meaningful 
unity. It has been—for our whole con- 
tinent—an honest and productive unity. It 
can be—for other areas of the world—a pro- 
phetic and inspiring unity. For it is tri- 
umphant testimony, before all the world, 
that peace and trust and fellowship can rule 
the conduct of all nations, large and small, 
who will respect the life and dignity of each 
other.” 

So on this Pan-American Day, a day which 
our hemisphere has formally celebrated on 
every April 14 since 1931, we and all the other 
nations of the New World have reason to 
take pride in the great regional community 
we have organized and are still working to 
perfect. And by the same token, as inter- 
ested onlookers, nations elsewhere have rea- 
son to study this community as the possible 
forerunner of a world-wide family of peoples 
joined together as good neighbors cooper- 
ating for a decent and enduring peace. 
[From the Washington Post of April 14, 1958] 

HEMISPHERE IN FERMENT 


There is reason for festivity as the nations 
of the free world once again observe Pan 
American Day. The yeast of change has 
been at work in the Americas, and the past 
months have seen some splendid and hope- 
ful events. Harsh tyrannies in Venezuela 
and Colombia have yielded to freedom, and 
Argentina has completed its evolution to 
free government in an orderly and admirable 
manner. 

The steady advance of democratic institu- 
tions has been striking, and the dwindling 
handful of old-style caudillos in the hemi- 
sphere have reason to be jittery. There are 
only three traditional strong men left— 
Fulgencia Batista, of Cuba, Alfredo Stroess- 
ner, of Paraguay, and Rafael Trujillo, of the 
Dominican Republic—and of these only 
Trujillo seems wholly secure. 

Equally gratifying has been the growing 
prestige of the organization of American 
States, which celebrates its 10th anniversary 
this week. OAS has proved itself an effec- 
tive guardian of the peace and a meaning- 
ful sounding board for hemispheric opinion, 
It is good that Secretary of State Dulles will 
address the OAS Council today because the 
United States has an important stake in the 
continued vitality of this unique regional 
assembly. The outlook for closer coopera- 
tion between the Americas seems good, and 
it is a hopeful augury that the OAS elected 
the able Dr. José A. Mora, of Uruguay, for a 
full 10-year term as Secretary-General. 

Balanced against these creditable gains, 
however, is the dismal state of the economy 
throughout most of Latin America. The 
same problems recur in differing combina- 
tions in nearly every country—chronic in- 
flation, growing trade deficits, desperate cap- 
ital shortages and falling world prices on 
basic exports. The major task now facing 
the Americas is to secure the economic foun- 
dations of a region coming swiftly of age. 

The case of Colombia affords a vivid ex- 
ample of the ailments which afflict most of 
the Latin countries. Colombia’s struggling 
democratic government has had to cope with 
a catastrophic drop in the world price of 
coffee, the country’s principal export, The 
result has been to melt Colombia’s dollar 
reserves to a perilous low, soften the value 
of the peso to an all-time nadir of 7.52 to 
the dollar, and force Colombia to impose 
stringent import restrictions. This week, a 
special mission from Colombia is seeking 
aid in Washington; surely some kind of 
emergency assistance program can be devised 
to help the troubled Republic. 

In Brazil, as in Colombia, skidding coffee 
prices have brought a plague of problems, 
which printing-press money has only aggra- 
vated. The Chilean peso has also struck an 
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all-time low as the world price in copper 
has sagged; accounts for about 70 
percent of Chile’s foreign exchange earnings. 
Uruguay has been hard hit by the doldrums 
in the wool market. Argentina’s foreign 
exchange holdings continue to dwindle 
away, lacking a needed injection of develop- 
ment capital in the country’s economy. In 
Venezuela, a democratically oriented regime 
must cope with baffling United States oil 
import regulations which shrink the market 
for Venezuelan oll. Elsewhere in Latin 
America, the pattern of distress is essen- 
tially the same. 

To be sure, some of the hemisphere’s 
headaches can be attributed to the reces- 
sion in the United States, and doubtless an 
upturn here would have a quick and whole- 
some effect in the Americas. But there is a 
deeper need—the need to help Latin nations 
diversify their economies. This would re- 
lieve the region of its dependence on the 
world market for any single commodity, 
whether it be coffee, oil, fruit, tin, copper, 
or wool. Many things can be done through 
private capital, long-term Government loans, 
eased trade restrictions, technical assistance 
and (as Costa Rica has suggested) through 
a possible diversion of military expenditures. 
With a little vision and generosity of spirit, 
new and brighter meaning can be given to 
some of the venerable cliches that will be 
uttered on this Pan American Day. 


SALUTE TO THE WOMEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Washington is host today and tomorrow 
to more than 2,000 prominent women 
from the 48 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
coming here to participate in the 1958 
Campaign Conference for Democratic 
Women sponsored by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Many of them will be visiting our gal- 
leries today, and otherwise visiting in 
the capital. We are proud to have them 
with us, for we Democrats are proud of 
the active, energetic, and effective role 
played by women in guiding the affairs 
of our political party and Nation. 

Perhaps it is a testimonial to the effec- 
tiveness of these ladies to report that 
almost all of them are far more than 
just political leaders and political work- 
ers. They are wives and mothers. They 
are business and professional women, 
They are active civic workers in their 
home communities. They are leaders in 
their Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
their churches, in charitable activities 
of their own cities and States. They 
truly exemplify the best traditions of 
American womanhood asserting its con- 
structive influence on public policy, in 
and out of politics, 

I have had the pleasure already of 
visiting with many of the visiting dele- 
gations. I have been impressed by the 
concern and understanding they display 
over vital national issues now confront- 


us, 

Mr. President, it would be well for 
Congress, and the executive branch, to 
be fully aware of the fact that America’s 
wives and mothers are deeply concerned 
about our economic recession, and deter- 
mined to see that positive action is taken 
to prevent suffering and hardship among 
families of jobless.. It is significant that 
the 2,000 women gathered here have des- 
ignated their most important workshop 
as a session on our economy and its 
problems, They have invited before 
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them key leaders of Congressional com- 
mittees to review with them what is be- 
ing done—and what can and should be 
done—to restore full prosperity to our 
country. 

Democratic Members of the Senate will 
be honored guests of the group at a ban- 
quet tonight, at which our majority 
leader, Senator LYNDON JoHNsoN, and 
the former President of the United 
States, Harry S Truman, will be guest 
speakers. 

Again let me say we are proud to have 
these ladies visit us from all over the 
country, and discuss with us the senti- 
ments and views of American woman- 
hood in their respective communities. 
We salute the women—God bless them. 
We need their voice and influence in pub- 
lic affairs. 

And, I might add, it would be well to 
note that we are going to get more of 
their influence. The Census Bureau has 
figured out that by 1960, women will out- 
number us men by 3,250,000 among po- 
tential voters of the country. 


THE FAMILY SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on March 
31, I stated on the Senate floor my con- 
cern over some of the practices of the 
Family Savings & Loan Association 
which maintains offices in Maryland, in- 
cluding Washington suburbs, and adver- 
tises that its accounts are commercially 
insured by the American Savings & Loan 
Indemnity Company of Panama. Al- 
most immediately, I received an open 
letter, dated March 31, 1958, from John 
Gregory Persian, president of the Family 
Savings & Loan Association, protesting 
my statement. The letter ended with 
a request that I investigate the facts. 
Specifically, Mr. Persian said: 

When at your convenience, you take the 
pains to investigate matters fully and fairly, 
you too will be proud of the services we 
perform in Maryland, 


In the spirit of fair play and in the 
hope that my concern over the prac- 
tices of this institution might be allayed, 
I wrote to Mr. Persian on April 2, 1958, 
assuring him of my desire to get the 
facts, and accepting his request that I 
investigate the matter fully and fairly. 

In that letter I asked a number of 
quite elementary questions about the as- 
sociation and its insurance. ‘I regret to 
say that after nearly 3 weeks I have 
received no response whatsoever to my 
inquiry. None of the questions have 
been answered, and there is no indica- 
tion that there will be an answer, 

Among other things, I asked for a re- 
cent financial statement of the associa- 
tion, for a financial statement of the 
American Savings & Loan Indemnity 
Co., and for a list of officers and em- 
ployees referred to in Mr. Persian’s open 
letter as “former Government officials.” 

Are not these elementary questions 
which any financial institution doing 
business with the public should be glad 
to supply to any citizen? 

What concerns me most is that I have 
had no answer to this question: Would 
you supply me with the place in Mary- 
land where a saver could file a claim 
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against the insurance, were such a claim 
to exist. Also, what are the assets of 
the American Savings & Loan Indemnity 
Co. which are located in Maryland and 
available for the protection of savers? 

If a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate, after being invited by the associa- 
tion head to make inquiry, is unable to 
obtain an answer to this question, what 
chance will a citizen not in public office 
have to obtain the information? To 
whom will the citizens turn for protec- 
tion and information? 

Realizing that the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency has a heavy 
schedule, I had hoped that this whole 
question could be resolved without for- 
mal committee investigation. I thought 
that if the Family Savings and Loan As- 
sociation would frankly and satisfac- 
torily answer my questions, and possibly 
agree to take certain steps to further 
protect the savings depositors, such an 
investigation would not be necessary. 

However, in the face of the complete 
lack of response and cooperation from 
the association, I have no alternative 
but to renew my request that the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
attempt to find answers to the questions 
which the officers of the association have 
failed to supply me. 

I think it would be wise to investigate 
not only this group, but also the several 
other savings firms which advertise 
that their accounts are “commercially 
insured.” 

I emphasize that the great majority of 
savings and loan associations—in fact, 
those doing 90 percent of the total busi- 
ness—have their accounts insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, follow rigid standards of 
practice, and are carefully supervised by 
a Federal agency. An additional 2,000 
associations do not have Federal insur- 
ance, but are either under State super- 
vision, or follow established manage- 
ment practices and have fully earned the 
right of public confidence. It would be 
most unfortunate if it developed that a 
few associations not federally insured or 
not examined by State authority, or not 
following prudent management prac- 
tices, were allowed to jeopardize the 
great reputation and prestige of the 
thousands of savings and loan firms who 
are performing such a great service to 
the savers and home owners of the 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD a copy 
of the letter from Mr. Persian and a 
copy of my reply which contained the 
pertinent questions. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

THE FAMILY Savincs & Home 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
March 31, 1958. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BEALL; We are proud to 
represent to you that we are the largest 
independent savings and loan association in 
Maryland, with an impressive rate of growth. 
We have gained this distinction among more 
than 250 such associations by virtue of our 
special services to the communities we serve. 
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These services include life and disability in- 
surance for our members, essentially like 
that of the Federal credit unions. 

As you know, nearly 50 percent of the 
savings and loan associations in the United 
States are not under Federal insurance. Like 
these associations, we are a State-chartered 
association and are proud of our prudent 
and safe operations. Unique, at least in one 
respect, the majority of our mortgages are 
Government insured. We are proud of this 
record. 

Many of our officers and employees are 
former government officials, competent and 
experienced in real estate finance. We are 
proud, too, of their competence. 

In our dealings with the public, we have 
been at pains to advertise our services clearly 
and simply. Naturally, we are proud of our 
public relations. 

It is unfortunate that our competitors 
should have misled you. Competition can 
be ruthless, and we were warned by certain 
officials of the United States Savings and 
Loan League to expect that they would show 
us what ruthless competition could do. 
These officials must have been acting in a 
personal capacity. They could not have been 
acting as representatives of so reputable and 
responsible a trade association. The United 
States Savings and Loan League has for many 
years distinguished itself by being of service 
to savings and loan associations throughout 
the country. It would never lend itself to 
misrepresentation or misconduct, 

When, at your convenience, you take the 
pains to investigate the matters fully and 
fairly, you, too, will be proud of the services 
we perform in Maryland. As a highly re- 
epected representative, you would, of course, 
consider no other course of action. You 
would not heed the words of irresponsible 
competition. To do so would surely be 
un-American. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN GREGORY PERSIAN, 
President. 


APRIL 2, 1958. 


Mr. JOHN GREGORY PERSIAN, 
President, The Family Savings Associa- 
tion, in care of Sherman S. Cohen, 
Esq., Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Persian: I have your letter of 
March 31 directed to my remarks in the Con- 
ee Recorp of Monday, March 31, 
1958. 

At the outset let me assure you that in 
making my remarks on the Senate floor and 
in asking for an inquiry by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, I was motivated by my own 
concept of my duty as a Senator to protect 
the public interest and the savings of the 
citizens of Maryland. I have a great respect 
for the savings and loan business and it has 
been my privilege to serve as a director of 
two of these fine institutions. Incidentally, 
one of these institutions is a State-chartered 
Maryland association, so certainly I would 
have no prejudice against such institutions. 

I was astonished at your suggestion that 
officials of the United States Savings and 
Loan League, acting in a personal capacity, 
could have caused me to make my statement. 
Let me state flatly that prior to my statement 
on the Senate floor I had no contact whatso- 
ever by mail or in person or through my staff 
with any official of the United States Savings 
and Loan League on this matter, My infor- 
mation did not even come from the savings 
and loan business. Personally, I feel that 
since yours was an open letter you should 
openly acknowledge your total error in this 
respect. ‘Your statement reflects unfairly on 
both me and the officers of the United States 
league. 

You have suggested that you would wel- 
come a fair and full investigation and I cer- 
tainly am agreeable to that procedure. I 
would appreciate it if you could assist by 
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supplying me with the following informa- 
tion: 


1. A recent financial statement of the 
Family Savings Association, both a balance 
sheet and a profit-and-loss statement, and 
examples of your advertising literature. 

2. A list of the officers and employees re- 
ferred to in your statement that many of our 
officers and employees are former Govern- 
ment officials. 

3. A financial statement of the American 
Savings & Loan Indemnity Co., along with 
the details of the protection it affords your 
depositors. 

4. Would you supply me with the place in 
Maryland where a saver could file a claim 
against the insurance were such a claim to 
exist. Also the assets of the American Sav- 
ings & Loan Indemnity Co., which are located 
in Maryland and available for the protection 
of savers. 

5. What Government agency or other au- 

thority regulates and supervises the Ameri- 
can Savings & Loan Indemnity Co.? To 
whom may I inquire for an expert evaluation 
of the financial condition and underwriting 
strength of the company? 
- 6. What are the names of other savings and 
Joan associations or similar groups which 
have obtained insurance from the American 
Savings & Loan Indemnity Co.? How many 
associations have such insurance with which 
neither you nor Mr. Cohen are affiliated? 

7. An approximate breakdown of your loan 
portfolio as between FHA, GI, and conven- 
tional loans and as between home loans and 
loans on commercial or industrial property. 
Also, a list of any individual loans in excess 
of $50,000 (by type only; no names neces- 
sary). Incidentally, I am told by savings and 
loan officials that these figures are readily 
available in the ordinary course of manage- 
ment records, and I trust, therefore, that 
this information will not be considered an 
imposition on your staff. 

8. Although I do not profess to be an ex- 
pert in savings and loan management, I have 
never before seen an association which had 
more borrowed money than savings capital. 
I understand that the national average for 
borrowed money is less than 5 percent of 
assets, but your institution's borrowings are 
in the neighborhood of 60 percent. I further 
understand that the national average for re- 
serves is in the neighborhood of 8 percent, 
but that the Family Savings Association has 
reserves of about 1.1 percent. Would you 
care to comment on these marked differences 
from the national averages and give me any 
information that might allay concern over 
these matters? 

9. Obviously, your association enjoys good 
relations with commercial banks, and no 
doubt these banks have studied the financial 
condition of your association and have found 
it to be satisfactory. Therefore, you might 
like to give me the names of the banks so 
that I can have the advantage of their appar- 
ently good evaluation of your institution. 

10. I would appreciate learning the affilia- 
tion of yourself and other officers of Family 
Savings Association with the American Coun- 
cil of Independent Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions and the American Savings & Loan In- 
demnity Co. Do you or any other officers 
have an affiliation with or interest in any 
organization which has received loans from 
the association? 

As I said at the outset, my concern is to 
make certain that the interest of the citizens 
of my State is fully protected and that the 
protection which they have been led to be- 
lieve exists, does, in fact, exist. If, after re- 
ceiving the information from you, it is my 
judgment that your institution merits public 
confidence, I will be the first to admit it 
and the first to so state publicly. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GLENN BEALL. 
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PROGRESS IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there appeared in this morning's Wash- 
ington Post an editorial entitled “Fo- 
mento for Export.” 

This article draws attention to a study 
prepared by Dr. William H. Stead, con- 
cerning the remarkable economic and 
social progress made in Puerto Rico. 
The editorial does not mention, how- 
ever, the principal reason for the great 
success of the Fomento program in 
Puerto Rico. Having recently visited 
that island, I am convinced that the 
principal’ element accounting for the 
progress hitherto achieved is the forceful, 
wise, and intelligent leadership of Gov- 
ernor Munoz Marin. It will be mislead- 
ing for other people to believe that tax 
incentives and some of the other policies 
followed in Puerto Rico do in themselves 
account for the remarkable progress that 
has been achieved. 

The history of Puerto Rico during the 
past 2 decades demonstrates again the 
basic importance of honest and wise 
political leadership. One of the most 
convincing circumstances regarding the 
high quality of Governor Marin’s lead- 
ership is the fact that he has assembled 
a group of unusually able and dedicated 
administrators about him. This experi- 
ence has clearly validated the wisdom of 
Public Law 600, which created the status 
of commonwealth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOMENTO FOR EXPORT 

In Puerto Rico, the Spanish word “fo- 
mento” sums up the many remarkable 
changes that have transformed the island 
Commonwealth into a thriving industrial 
center. Fomento means development and 
the spirit it represents accounts for the up- 
ward surge in Puerto Rico's capita income 
from $278 in 1950 to $443 in 1957, using 
current dollars as a measure. Is fomento 
suitable for export? Can other developing 
areas realistically profit from the experience 
of Puerto Rico in planning a program for 
swift economic growth? Many of the 5,000 
representatives from 107 countries who have 
recently visited Puerto Rico may have won- 
dered whether the Commonwealth's experi- 
ence was a unique and imperfect model for 
the underdeveloped world. 

A special staff report made by the National 
Planning Association provides a timely and 
thoughtful answer. According to Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Stead, who prepared the study, there 
are no less than nine features of the fomento 
program which could apply to most other 
underdeveloped countries. Dr. Stead places 
special stress on the luring of private capital 
through attractive incentive programs as 
the key to large-scale development. Of 
course, Puerto Rico's free access to conti- 
nental United States markets and its exemp- 
tion from Federal taxes are major advantages 
for the island. But the Commonwealth's 
effective central planning and its ingenious 
system of incentives could be profitably du- 
plicated in far corners of the globe. The 
NPA study again confirms what a wonderful 
asset the Puerto Rican experience is in a 
world where so many seek a democratic and 
effective fomento program of their own. 


April 21 
ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
CALENDAR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar under the rule be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Proxmrre in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY TAX CUT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
month the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment published a very interesting 
report about the recession and made cer- 
tain recommendations. The most im- 
portant recommendation which the 
committee made was that for a large 
temporary tax cut if the economy con- 
tinued to decline. While I do not agree 
with all the specific proposals of the 
committee, since I think the proposals 
would not stimulate consumption suffi- 
ciently, I believe that the report, ex- 
cerpts from which were published in the 
New York Times of March 23, 1958, 
should be given the widest possible cir- 
culation. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM ANTIRECESSION PROGRAM OF 
COMMITTEE FoR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(WASHINGTON, March 22.—Following are 
excerpts from a policy statement issued by 
the Committee for Economic Development 
today:) 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE ECONOMY 


The current decline in business activity 
is one of the long series in the wavelike 
movement that has been characteristic of 
our economic growth. Most previous busi- 
ness declines in our history have been mod- 
erate and brief, with the downward move- 
ment ending within a year, recovery 
substantially completed within 2 years and 
the trough in the Nation’s output not more 
than a few percent below the previous peak. 
The recessions of 1949 and 1954 were of this 
character. We have had only a few depres- 
sions that were both very deep and pro- 
longed; those beginning in 1837, 1873, 1893, 
and 1929 are the only ones that really qualify 
for this description. Their extreme charac- 
ter stemmed largely from the collapse of 
the financial system and the wholesale de- 
struction of confidence that such a collapse 
engendered, Institutional changes in the 
financial system since 1929 provide a guar- 
anty against financial collapse and, along 
with other changes, warrant our belief that 
there will not be a future depression on the 
scale of the thirties. We have also had a 
certain number of depressions of intermedi- 
ate character, such as those that started in 
1920 and 1937. We have done a good deal 
to make such pronounced dips less likely, 
but we cannot be sure that we will not have 
to deal with them again. 

i Declines recounted 

In February 1958, employment in nonagri- 
cultural establishments, seasonally adjusted, 
was 1,700,000, or 3.2 percent lower than in 
the previous August. In the same period, 
the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 
rose from 4.2 percent of the civilian labor 
force to 6.7 percent. Short hours became 
more prevalent. The gross national product, 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates, dropped 
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from $440 billion In the third quarter of 
1957, when the economy was operating at 
high employment, to $432,500,000,000 in the 
fourth. If allowance is made for both the 
subsequent decline and the fact that prices 
had risen, it is likely that by February the 
real gross national product, which meas- 
ures the total production of the economy, 
was about 314 percent below the 1957 third 
quarter. But with normal growth of the 
economy’s productive capacity, we would 
now be able to produce about 1½ percent 
more than in the third quarter of 1957. This 
would indicate that in February the econ- 
omy was operating at about 95 percent of 
the high-employment level, if gross national 
product in the third quarter of 1957 is taken 
as a standard. The decline in employment 
and production was not slackening. 


Other factors noted 


This, in broad terms, is where we stand as 
this is written. Certain important charac- 
teristics of the decline thus far should also 
be pointed out. Consumer expenditures for 
nondurable goods and services, together, 
which in 1957 absorbed 56 percent of the en- 
tire gross national product, have held up 
well. This is significant, because an out- 
standing characteristic of the declining 
phase of major depressions is a general 
downward spiral of consumer income and 
consumer spending. Thus far in the present 
recession the decline in spending has not 
become general, and such a cumulative spi- 
ral is not in process. It should also be noted 
that purchasing by State and local govern- 
ments is continuing to rise; Federal Gov- 
ernment spending is scheduled to turti up a 
little, and the movement of residential con- 
struction activity continues irregular rather 
than clearly upward or downward. 

The impact of the recession thus far has 
been principally upon employment and pro- 
duction in durable goods manufacturing. 
Employment in mining, construction, trans- 
portation, and nondurable goods manufac- 
turing has been affected to a lesser extent. 
In other industrial divisions, employment 
has declined only slightly or increased. 

Similarities found 

Despite important differences in the forces 
initiating declines in 1948, 1953, and 1957, 
the magnitude and most general charac- 
teristics of the 1957-58 decline are similar 
to the patterns of the 1948-49 and 1953-54 
recessions after they had been in process for 
the same length of time. However, they 
are also similar to the pattern we should 
expect in the early stages of a more serious 
decline if we make allowance for the sup- 
port provided to consumer income by auto- 
matic stabilizers, such as unemployment 
insurance, that have been introduced since 
we last experienced such a decline. 

If the probabilities are that the amplitude 
and duration of the 1958 recession will be 
similar to those of its immediate predeces- 
sors, it is mainly because most recessions are 
of such a moderate character. That we do 
not know what will bring a reversal does not 
mean that it will not appear—any more 
than the outstanding sales success of the 
1955 model automobiles that accelerated re- 
covery in late 1954 could be foreseen with 
assurance earlier in that year. But we must 
also reckon with the possibility that we are 
in the early stages of a more serious de- 
cline. The most likely cause would be the 
same as in many such periods in the past— 
a pronounced and prolonged slide in the rate 
of business inyestment in plant and equip- 
ment, without sufficiently strong offsets in 
other types of demand. Reinforced by a 
further drop in foreign sales and by a rise 
in the rate of business inventory liquida- 
tion, a sharp slide in business capital out- 
lays could curtail consumer income enough 
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to set in motion the characteristic down- 
ward spiral of consumer income and spend- 
ing, the hallmark of depression. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE NOW 


1. Monetary policy: A main reliance for 
support of the economy in the present situ- 
ation should be monetary policy. 

Monetary policy influences private spend- 
ing through its effect on the supply of 
money and the cost and availability of 
credit. Individuals and businesses tend to 
spend more if they have easier access to 
credit, if the cost of borrowing declines and 
if they find themselves holding more cash 
and other liquid assets in relation to their 
needs. 

All of these factors depend to a great 
extent on Federal Reserve policies, since the 
Reserve System can make credit more readily 
available at lower cost by increasing the re- 
serves of the commercial banking system, 
It can do this by buying Government se- 
curities in the open market or by reducing 
the reserves the member banks are required 
to hold against their deposits and it can 
lower the interest rate at which banks can 
borrow reserves from the regional Federal 
Reserve banks. These actions increase the 
lending capacity of banks and reduce the 
cost of borrowing and this, in turn, will tend 
to stimulate the banks to lend more readily 
to qualified borrowers at favorable interest 
rates and will thus help to increase private 
expenditures. 


VIGOROUS ACTION URGED 


The Federal Reserve System should move 
even more vigorously to provide the banks 
with abundant reserves. The reserve posi- 
tion of the banks should be adequate not 
only to permit them to meet all sound loan 
demands that come to them but also to impel 
them to seek to make additional sound loans 
and acquire other assets. The small decline 
in the money supply (seasonally adjusted) 
that has occurred since mid-1957 should be 
halted and reversed. We believe that mone- 
tary policy is most effective when it is used 
wholeheartedly. Obviously, we cannot pre- 
scribe the precise timing of the necessary 
steps or the magnitude of reserves that 
should be supplied. Such decisions must be 
made by the Federal Reserve on the basis of 
day-to-day developments. 

2. Federal budget policy: In a recession, 
Federal tax receipts tend to fall and unem- 
ployment compensation payments, social-se- 
curity pensions, public assistance payments 
and other expenditures increase. These au- 
tomatic responses to recession are stabilizing 
because they cushion the decline in income 
that individuals and businesses have avail- 
able to spend. 

The Federal budget should be permitted 
to exercise its normal, stabilizing effect on 
the economy—an effect that is far stronger 
than at any time prior to World War II. This 
means that if, as is to be expected, tax re- 
ceipts drop below those estimated in the 
President’s budget because of lower incomes, 
we should not try to make up the deficiency 
in receipts by raising tax rates or by lowering 
expenditures. 

In addition, some acceleration of Govern- 
ment expenditures planned for the near 
future under existing authorized and neces- 
sary programs is appropriate. 

To get the stabilizing effect of the budget 
principle we recommend it is that 
in a recession the budget be allowed to run 
a deficit as tax revenues drop and certain 
expenditures automatically rise. In the 
coming year—fiscal year 1959—tax receipts 
are very likely to fall below the budget esti- 
mate, mainly because individual and corpo- 
rate incomes are likely to be lower than was 
assumed in the tax forecasts. If this hap- 
pens, the debt limit should not force the 
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‘Government to reduce its spending precisely 


when the economy needs the stimulating 
effect of a Government deficit and when pro- 
vision for national security demands increas- 
ing defense outlays. To avoid these unde- 
sirable consequences, the debt limit should 
be raised by an amount that would allow 
not only for ordinary seasonal variation in 
receipts in the coming year, but also for the 
possibility that expenditures for the entire 
year will substantially exceed receipts. In 
our view, the $5 billion temporary increase 
already enacted is too small, in view of the 
uncertainties on both the receipts and ex- 
penditures sides of the budget, even on the 
assumption that the recession will be mod- 
erate in extent and duration. 

8. Planning stronger action: Additional 
measures to be used if the recession deepens 
should be readied and agreed upon now. 
This is necessary so that action may be taken 
quickly if it is needed. It will also provide 
a solid basis for confidence on the part of 
the businessmen, investors and consumers 
that there will be no deep depression. 
Hence it will prevent fear and uncertainty 
from holding up investment and consumer 
spending and make it more likely that re- 
covery will be achieved by natural forces as- 
sisted by the measures suggested above. 


CONDITIONS WARRANTING STRONGER ACTION 


It would be unwise to set up a single rigid 
signal for strong antirecession action, but 
we believe such action would be appropriate 
if the economic decline passes the low points 
reached in 1949 and 1954. 

We suggest that this would be the case If, 
after allowance for seasonal influences, busi- 
ness activity continues to contract for an- 
other 2 months, after February, unless, there 
is unmistakable evidence of quickly forth- 
coming improvement. 

Any significant decline in total consumer 
spending for nondurable goods and services, 
accompanying a pronounced drop in dispos- 
able personal income, would also suggest the 
need for strong counteraction, since, as in- 
dicated earlier, it would suggest the begin- 
ning of a downward spiral of income and 
spending generally that, if unchecked, could 
cause the decline to snowball. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IF THE RECESSION 
DEEPENS 


Circumstances described in the previous 
section would call for an economic policy that 
has a good probability of stopping the busi- 
ness decline and turning activity upward; 
half measures that merely slow the down- 
ward movement would not then meet our 
national objective. Subject to this criterion, 
we should also continue to use measures that 
do not interfere with adjustments in re- 
source allocation, relative prices and costs 
through normal competitive processes and 
that are quickly reversible. The latter cri- 
terion, however, may be interpreted some- 
what more loosely since we shall be 
with more idle resources and less immedi- 
ate danger of reviving inflationary pressures, 

RESCHEDULING GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 

Under conditions calling for strong Fed- 
eral action, the Federal Government should 
make every effort to accelerate necessary pro- 
curement and public works, but only when 
the major impact upon the economy of so 
doing will be felt within a year or so. This 
allows more scope for rescheduling than the 
narrower program we have suggested for the 
present situation, but is nonetheless a se- 
vere restriction, If it is not met, procure- 
ment and public works acceleration will not 
only be ineffective in helping to check reces- 
sion but may later add to inflationary prob- 
lems. 

The increase of expenditures in order to 
fight recession can easily become wasteful 
unless discrimination is exercised. While a 
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speedup of expenditures that would other- 
wise have to be made later is warranted, 
embarking upon unnecessary projects is both 
extravagant at the time and likely to lead 
to acontinuing scale of Government expendi- 
tures larger than would be adopted were pro- 
grams considered strictly on their merits, 
Acceleration of contract terms so much that 
costs are increased by overtime work at time- 
and-one-half or double time, or by wasteful 
production and buying practices, is also to 
be avoided. The Government should obtain 
more, not less, for its dollars in periods of 
slack business. 

Acceleration of procurement and public 
works, together, can and should play a sup- 
porting role in bringing about recovery. 
State and local governments, by accelerating 
their programs in the manner suggested here 
for the Federal Government, could also make 
a contribution. But increases in Government 
expenditures should not be our chief reliance. 


A LARGE TEMPORARY TAX CUT 


The major emphasis should be upon tem- 
porary and substantial reduction in Federal 
income taxes to raise private incomes and 
hence to increase consumer spending and 
business investment. The tax cut should 
have three principal characteristics: 

1. The purpose of the tax cut is to help lift 
us out of a recession, not to change the 
burden of taxation or to reform the tax 
structure. Consequently, it should be neu- 
tral with respect to the distribution of the 
tax burden. A flat percentage reduction in 
the income-tax bills of individuals applied 
to the amounts computed under existing law 
would meet this criterion sufficiently well. 
Such a tax reduction would provide a quick 
spur to consumption expenditures, It should 
also help to restore opportunities for profit- 
able investments, mainly by the improvement 
of business sales, though also by directly in- 
creasing net yields to individual investors. 

2. If the conditions we have assumed ap- 
pear, the tax cut should be prompt, It 
should also be put into effect for a limited 
time only, with automatic provision for a 
return to the previous rates, This is essen- 
tial to permit enough tax reduction to stim- 
ulate recovery and yet not run a pronounced 
risk of inflation in the ensuing business ad- 
vance. 

3. The size of the tax cut must be com- 
mensurate with the size of the problem. If 
the situation we describe should develop 
within the next few months, the real gross 
national product would have fallen some- 
thing like 4½ percent from its previous 
peak. Over the intervening period estimated 
normal growth at a rate of 3 percent a year 
would have increased the productive capac- 
ity of the economy by more than 2 percent, 
Our gross national product, consequently, 
‘would probably be nearly 7 percent below a 
high-employment level. This amounts to 
an annual rate of about $30 billion in gross 
national product. 

We suggest the tax cut should aim to pro- 
vide a stimulus that would provide the basis 
for quickly eliminating the larger part of 
the gap between actual and potential pro- 
duction. The immediate effects would be 
mainly to raise private consumption and, as 
a result of the strengthening of business 
sales, to check inventory liquidation. Some 
additional stimulus would be provided by 
the temporarily higher rate of Federal pur- 
chases we urge above. Together, the effects 
of these actions should strengthen invest- 
ment generally, and impart an upward im- 
petus to the economy that would set us on 
the road back to high employment. 

Although a precise calculation is impos- 
sible, we believe that this objective requires 
@ personal income tax cut at a yearly rate 
of about $714 billion, when yields are com- 
puted on the basis of income levels con- 
sistent with high employment and stable 
prices. Present personal income tax rates 
would yield about $38 billion a year under 
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conditions of high employment and price 
stability, so this would mean a cut of one- 
fifth in these taxes. A much larger reduc- 
tion would carry too great a risk of infia- 
tion; one much smaller would have an in- 
sufficiently high probability of success, 


Cost to Treasury 


The actual cost to the Treasury of such a 
temporary tax cut should be less than $7,- 
500,000,000. First, because the actual in- 
come base to which it was applied would be 
below the high-employment level; under the 
assumed conditions the tax loss initially 
would be at an annual rate of about $7 bil- 
lion. Second, because we would expect the 
reduction to be in effect, at least in full, for 
less than a year. Third, because, under con- 
ditions of substantial unemployment, the 
stimulus of the tax reduction should raise 
the tax base well above what it would be 
in its absence—without the corresponding 
increase in Government cost resulting from 
inflation that would ensue from a similar pol- 
icy under high-employment conditions. 

We recommend that, if such a temporary 
tax cut becomes necessary, its original enact- 
ment should be for a period ending March 
31, 1959. Tax withholdings, which account 
for the bulk of individual income tax collec- 
tions, would be immediately reduced by one- 
fifth. Individuals making tax payments on 
current-year incomes would recompute their 
liabilities and adjust their current payments. 
The tax liability on the final returns for the 
year would be computed in the usual fashion, 
but with the addition of a line for the emer- 
gency antirecession tax reduction. This 
would be equal to the ordinary tax liability 
multiplied by one-fifth the fraction of the 
year for which the reduction was in effect, 
If, for example, the reduction were effective 
on July 1, 1958, and ended on March 31, 1959, 
the deduction on calendar-year returns for 
1958 would be equal to 10 percent of the 
originally computed liability and for 1959 to 
5 percent. 

Cutoff proposed 


To meet the objective of high employment 
without inflation—and to justify the use of 
taxation in any similar future situation—it 
is essential that the temporary tax cut be 
pared or eliminated as quickly as the re- 
covery of the economy warrants, 

If this more vigorous action becomes nec- 
essary and is taken boldly, there is reason for 
confidence that tax reduction on the scale 
we have recommended, supported by resched- 
uling of Federal expenditures and expansion- 
ary monetary policy, will succeed in turning 
the economy upward. Given the necessary 
determination, it should also be feasible to 
reverse action quickly enough to prevent the 
stage from being set for another round of 
inflation. 

C. E. D. Research and Policy Committee 
has repeatedly recommended reduction in 
the corporate profits tax and in selective 
excise taxes as part of the long-run reform 
of the Federal tax structure. We urge con- 
sideration of these and other desirable tax 
reforms at the earliest possible time. We 
omit them from the proposed antirecession 
tax program only because of our desire to 
concentrate on the simpliest step on which 
quick agreement would be most readily 
forthcoming. We believe that reduction of 
individual income taxes would be an effec- 
tive way of stimulating an increase in private 
spending, with resulting increased employ- 
ment, until expansionary forces within the 
private economy reassert themselves. 

Distinction is made 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of distinguishing clearly between 
temporary measures to deal with the reces- 
sion and permanent changes in public policy. 
This distinction will make prompt and ef- 
fective action both more feasible and less 
dangerous. The possibility of agreeing 
quickly on emergency measures will be 
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greatly enhanced if there is also agreement 
that these measures are for the duration of 
the emergency only. In particular, it should 
be much easier to agree upon a generally 
acceptable tax cut to last for a short period 
than to agree upon a broad and permanent 
revision of Federal tax policy with all the 
complications that entails. 

Moreover, the danger that emergency 
measures would persist into conditions when 
they would be inappropriate—when they 
would be inflationary, wasteful or inconsis- 
tent with long-term growth—would also be 
reduced by prior understanding of their 
temporary character and by advance provi- 
sion for their termination. One implication 
of this is that we must all resist the temp- 
tation to use the recession as an occasion 
for trying to fasten permanent changes upon 
Federal policy with respect to expenditures, 
taxes or anything else. Permanent changes 
should be considered in the light of the 
expected long-run condition of our economy, 
which is not a condition of recession, 

We also wish to warn against the danger 
of basing policy primarily on forecasts of 
the future rather than on present facts, 
Forecasts of the short-term course of em- 
ployment and business are guesses that can- 
not be continuously correct, so that any 
action based upon them may be wrong. 
Moreover, agreement can rarely be reached 
on forecasts of the future. Hence, if effec- 
tive policy action depends upon forecasts, 
we may do the wrong thing or do things too 
soon or too late. 


REDUCTION IN INCOME TAXES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a letter entitled 
“Tax Decision Urged,” written by Wal- 
ter C. Loucheim, Jr., to the editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
published in that newspaper today. 

Mr. Loucheim makes the very impor- 
tant point that corporate and excise tax 
rates must be extended by June 30, or 
else they will revert to previously en- 
acted lower levels. He further points 
out that if there is to be any reduction 
in these taxes, or if the extender is not 
passed, it would be quite unfair to fail 
to pass a cut in personal taxes as well, 
not only because of the equities involved 
but also as a method of trying to combat 
the recession. 

Mr. Loucheim calls for Presidential de- 
cision on this issue. His point has great 
merit. When is the administration going 
to act? Will it continue to postpone this 
issue month after month after month? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax DECISION URGED 

Although you have not taken a stand in 
Opposition to an ultimate reduction in in- 
come taxes as a measure to stem the reces- 
sion, you have not as yet advocated that 
action along these lines be taken at this 
time. Nevertheless there are several cir- 
cumstances that seem to me to necessitate 
that a decision be made on this question 
within the very near future. 

Under our Constitution tax legislation 
must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, and therefore tax reduction must be 
enacted while Congress is in session. If the 
Chief Executive should decide after the ad- 
journment of Congress this summer that 
the good of the country requires tax reduc- 
tion, there is no way he could make his 
decision effective before January 1959, when 
Congress reconvenes, except by calling a 
special session of the Congress, which in an 
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election year he would probably be loath 
to do but for a state of national emergency. 

So, unless tax reduction is enacted before 
Congress adjourns, there could be a period 
of 5 or 6 months during which the country 
would be deprived of this beneficial action 
even though the executive branch of the 
Government became convinced of the need 
for it. 

On the other hand, it may not yet be 
fully realized that without a recommenda- 
tion from the White House there will be an 
automatic cut of 10 percent in business in- 
come tax rates effective this June 30. On 
that date the maximum rate on corporate 
income taxes is reduced by statute from the 
present 52 percent to 47 percent and a num- 
ber of excise taxes will also be lowered. 
Heretofore Congress has nullified these re- 
ductions by extending the higher rates. 

This year, however, with corporate state- 
ments revealing substantially lower profits, 
there appears to be considerable justifica- 
tion for a lower rate than the 52 percent on 
corporate income and also for permitting 
excise taxes to decline. Unless the 47 per- 
cent corporate income tax rate is accepted, 
the Congress would have to take action 
before it adjourns. 

Under these circumstances, even though 
the Chief Executive may continue to remain 
unconvinced as to the necessity of a tax cut, 
can one really contemplate a lowering of the 
tax rate on corporate income without some, 
at least equivalent, adjustment on indi- 
vidual tax rates? 

Does not simple equity as well as the 
good of the country call for a general re- 
duction in income taxes between now and 
June 30? And in view of the time required 
to draft, debate, and enact tax legislation, 
would it not be well to get started on the 
job without further delay? 

WALTER C. LOUCHEIMM, Jr. 

WASHINGTON. 


REMOVAL OF RADIOACTIVE STRON- 
TIUM FROM THE BODY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was very 
much interesteđ in reading an article in 
the April 17 issue of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald which tells of a 
most important scientific breakthrough. 
Arthur Lindenbaum of the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory at Lemont, III., told 
the American Chemical Society of ex- 
periments which he and two associates 
conducted, as a result of which they 
found a chemical which could remove 
radioactive strontium from the body. 
The chemical, when taken internally, 
combined with the radioactive stron- 
tium to form a compound which could 
be eliminated in body waste. 

In order that all Senators might see 
this article, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sussrance To Rip BODY OF STRONTIUM 

DESCRIBED 

San Prancisco, April 16.—A harmless sub- 
stance which can remove radioactive stron- 
tium from the body was described today to 
the Nation’s chemists. 

This material could be the forerunner of a 
series of compounds to rid humans and ani- 
mals of other dangerous fallout products. 
Conceivably these things might be built into 
the diet as a kind of insurance against radi- 


ation damage. 

The antistrontium compound was de- 
scribed in a paper given before the American 
Chemical Society by Arthur Lindenbaum of 
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the Argonne National Laboratory at Lemont, 
III. Lindenbaum and two colleagues de- 
veloped and tested it. 


MOST FEARED 


Radioactive strontium, the most feared 
element in fallout, is considered dangerous 
because it makes its way into the bones and 
can give off radiation for scores of years 
afterward. It is a possible cause of cancer 
and other diseases. 

The compound which can pick this hazard- 
ous element out of living bone and other 
body parts is a tasteless yellow dye called 
rhodizonate. It latches onto strontium 
atoms and the two substances together form 
an insoluble compound which can be elimi- 
nated in body waste. 

Another chemical called tetrahydroxyqui- 
none has similar abilities. This and rho- 
dizonate may become the starting materials 
for a whole group of antiradiation com- 
pounds, Lindenbaum said. 


TESTS IN RATS 


For testing in rats, Lindenbaum admin- 
istered strontium 85, which has a short radio- 
active life and thus is not dangerous. The 
dangerous form of the element is strontium 
90. However, both behave the same way as 
a constituent of bone. 

The chemical reduced the strontium con- 
tent of the subjects by 20 to 34 percent in 
24 hours, depending upon how the materials 
were administered. 

Its effectiveness may be increased, Linden- 
baum said, by the use of cathartics and diu- 
retics to speed up elimination. This and 
other chemicals may be useful against other 
radioactive substances besides strontium, he 
added. 


THE WILDERNESS BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
time to time I keep noticing additional 
interest in the wilderness bill, S. 1176, 
which was introduced a little more than 
a year ago in this 85th Congress by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

It has been my privilege to be one of 
the dozen Senators of both parties, coast 
to coast, who are sponsoring this legisla- 
tion. 

We have seen copies of the bill distrib- 
uted very widely along with the remarks 
made on its introduction by the Senator 
from Minnesota, and by another of its 
cosponsors, the able junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. By the 
time that hearings were held on the 
measure last June a great many com- 
ments, suggestions, criticisms had been 
received. Added to these were the com- 
ments and criticisms of the executive 
agencies concerned, 

As a result the measure has been clari- 
fied, corrected, and improved so that it 
should be possible to see it enacted during 
this session of Congress. I hope so, for 
it is of fundamental and far-reaching 
importance and it will be a great credit 
to the 85th Congress and to all who 
support it. 

It is this prospect that seems to me to 
give immediate significance to the in- 
creasing public interest in the bill. 

Among the recent magazine articles 
that have discussed this measure is one 
in the February 1958 issue of Outdoor 
America, entitled “Keep the Wilderness 
Wild.“ by Howard Zahniser of the Wil- 
derness Society. This magazine is pub- 
lished in Chicago, Ill., by the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, one of our lead- 
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ing national conservation organizations. 
Under the brilliant editorship of the 
league’s executive secretary and editor, 
Frank Gregg, this magazine came out in 
January with an enlarged and more at- 
tractive format. On the front cover of 
the February magazine is a magnificent 
wilderness scene, and the lead article is 
Dr. Zahniser’s “Keep the Wilderness 
Wild.” 

An editor’s note at the head of the 
article says that “aided by testimony at 
last summer’s hearings, sponsors drafted 
a revised bill to protect wild areas within 
the Federal public lands.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the text of this brief article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KEEP THE WILDERNESS WILD—AIDED BY TESTI- 
MONY AT LAST SUMMER’s HEARINGS, SPON- 
SORS DRAFTED A REVISED BILL TO PROTECT 
WILD Anras WITHIN THE FEDERAL PUBLIC 
LANDS 


(By Howard Zahniser) 


“Shall we, exploiting all our resources, re- 
duce also every last bit of our wilderness to 
roadsides of easy access and areas of con- 
venience, and ourselves soften into an easy- 
going people, deteriorating in luxury and 
ripening for the hardy conquerors of another 
century?” 

Congressman JoHN P. SAYLOR, of Pennsyl- 
vania, asked this question on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on July 12, 
1956. He answered it himself: “I hope not,” 
he said. “In our preservation of wilderness 
and our encouragement of the hardy recre- 
ation that puts a man, or a woman, or a red~- 
blooded child on his own in the face of 
primitive hardships, we can help meet this 
need for maintaining a nation of strong 
healthy citizens.” 

Fortunately for all Americans, the oppor- 
tunity to test the challenge of the wilder- 
ness is still with us. But only a little more 
than 2 percent of the total land area of the 
United States is still in its near primitive 
state. Most of this is found in the Federal 
public lands; within the wilderness, wiid, 
primitive, and roadless areas of our national 
forests; in the undeveloped back country 
of our national parks; and in certain wildlife 
refuges and Indian reservations. 

The United States has never had an over- 
all national policy for the preservation of 
any of its wilderness as such, in spite of 
the fact that there is nothing in our history 
to indicate that we can be expected to leave 
by accident any extensive areas of wilder- 
ness. If we are to see wilderness pre- 
served, we must preserve it deliberately. 

This is the aim of the National Wilderness 
Preservation Act—popularly known as the 
Wilderness Bill—introduced in the 84th Con- 
gress to widespread acclaim, and reintro- 
duced in the 85th Congress. The bill fea- 
tures seven points: 

1. It recognizes what wilderness is and 
that its preservation is doomed unless de- 
liberately provided for in basic legislation by 
our Congress. 

2. It recognizes that areas of wilderness 
can serve various purposes and still main- 
tain wilderness character. 

3. It designates for preservation wild areas 
now existing within our national parks, na- 
tional forests, wildlife refuges, and in other 
such Federal areas where present uses of the 
lands can be served in keeping with wilder- 
ness preservation. 

4. It provides that these areas shall con- 
tinue under their present administration 
(National Park Service, Forest Service, etc.), 
with no change of jurisdiction, and with no 
alteration of basic purposes. 
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5. It provides that Congress shall charge 
administrators of such areas of wilderness 
with responsibility to manage them for any 
other purposes in such a way as to make 
sure that their wilderness character is pre- 
served. 

6. It safeguards existing private rights, and 
also insures the integration of a wilderness 
preservation program with the necessary de- 
velopment and exploitation of resources. 

7. It establishes a council made up of the 
land administrators involved, together with 
a few citizens, to bring to a focus the var- 
ious interests of our national wilderness pres- 
ervation program and to serve the public as 
@ source of information on wilderness. This 
council has no jurisdiction over lands or 
agencies. 

These are the provisions of the bill to 
make sure that some parts of America will 
always remain unspoiled and beautiful in 
their own natural way—untrammeled by 
man and unmarred by machinery. It is not 
too late now to act. But it may soon be. 
We could miss our present great opportu- 
nity. We could fail. Were this to happen, 
what would we lose? 

To begin with, we would lose some of the 
opportunity for hardy recreation and primi- 
tive hardships that Mr. Saytor has spoken 
of. And Mr. Sartor is not alone in his con- 
cern. For as the magazine Newsweek re- 
ported on September 26, 1955, in an article 
entitled “Are We Becoming Soft?” many 
Americans are also concerned with this 
question. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Se- 
lective Service, is there quoted as saying “we 
are not inherently a Nation of softies, but it’s 
a harder fight for us to stay fit than for a lot 
of less privileged people. Our kids are all 
right, but autos, innerspring mattresses, and 
regulated heating make it tougher for us to 
stay fit.” 

We suggest that our wilderness areas give 
us all—and our youth in particular—a fine 
chance to do just that. 

So long as it remains in its natural con- 
dition, the wild country of our parks, forests, 
and refuges will play an ever more vital part 
as the scene for a great adventure for youth. 
For a few precious days each year, youngsters 
can be Indians, trappers, wilderness explor- 
ers, and pioneers. Yet for a lifetime after, 
such experiences remain to strengthen them 
as men and leaders of our civilization. 

In addition to building health and stamina, 
intimate contact with wild nature builds 
character. Many young men first brought 
into contact with wilderness in CCC camp 
days underwent remarkable changes. Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas in 
his book, Of Men and Mountains, describes 
one pretty tough, mean character from the 
streets of Brooklyn after 2 years in the 
woods: 

“This chap was mellow. Now he had no 
chip on his shoulder. He was considerate. 
He was a tough guy transformed into a 
philosopher. He had found how great and 
good his country was. He was going to try 
and repay it for what it had done for him.” 

Some of our leading conservationists to- 
day received their first inspiration from early 
wilderness experience. Ernest Swift, former 
State and Federal conservation administra- 
tor now executive director of the National 
Wildlife Federation, wrote in an article in 
the summer-fall 1956 issue of The Living 
Wilderness magazine: 

During my formative years, there devel- 
oped within me under the influence of my 
wilderness, a deep and abiding love for 
space, a passion for freedom of action, and 
also a profound delight in growing things 
and wild things. My wilderness also en- 
gendered a wordless ecstasy which has taken 
most of a lifetime to comprehend. This 
became the foundation for unswerving con- 
yvictions as to what I wanted to do with my 
life and what I wanted to stand for. Con- 
tact with wilderness after maturity would 
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never have molded these convictions nor 
produced the spiritual strength. Youth 
needs wilderness.” 

Far from new at wilderness battles, the 
Izaak Walton League is equipped with more 
than 30 years of experience in defending the 
famous Quetico-Superior canoe country. 
League members undoubtedly recognize that 
the Wilderness Bill is a companion measure 
to the league’s bill to establish an outdoor 
recreation resources review. 

The outdoor recreation resources review 
bill provides for a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of all outdoor recreation resources 
and needs and program requirements. The 
Wilderness Bill, on the other hand, proposes 
to establish at once an orderly policy for 
preservation of areas vital to the compre- 
hensive program. So the two bills have 
parallel purposes. Pointing to this fact, 
Congressman Sartor has said: 

“We welcome eagerly all the support we 
can get for establishing the Outdoor Recre- 
ation Resources Review Commission. We 
hope to pass this bill promptly. But I say 
to you, while we are doing this study, let’s 
be saving something too; let's pass the 
Wilderness Bill just as soon as we can.” 

Some folks would have you believe that 
we cannot hope to preserve wilderness for- 
ever—that the best we can do is fight a rear- 
guard action against irresistible pressures for 
development. But they are wrong. We see 
a farther vision—a hope for preservation of 
our wilderness in perpetuity. 

The wilderness comes to us from the 
eternity of the past. We must have the 
boldness to project it into the eternity of 
the future, to fashion deliberately the kind 
of policy and program that will insure 
now—before it is too late—the preserva- 
tion of wilderness forever wild, for ourselves 
and for our children. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE WILDERNESS BILL 

The Izaak Walton League has a long and 
fruitful history as defender and advocate of 
wilderness, beginning with its leadership 
in establishment of the Quetico-Superior 
area in the twenties. At its 1957 conven- 
tion, the league approved a resolution fa- 
voring legislation aimed at providing Con- 
gressional sanction for a strong wilderness 
preservation policy. 

The league stands by that resolution and 
congratulates sponsors of the Wilderness 
Bill for accepting—and proposing—amend- 
ments to meet objections by commercial in- 
terests and Federal agencies. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting feature that accompanies this 
article is what the editor calls a roundup. 
It is a series of criticisms that the edi- 
tor has summarized and has submitted 
to the author. It gives in brief and in- 
terestingly a pro-and-con discussion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the text of this feature en- 
titled “Wilderness Bill Roundup—Ob- 
jections and Author’s Answers” and also 
following it the note entitled “Sponsors 
and Status.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

WILDERNESS BILL ROUNDUP—OBJECTIONS AND 
AUTHOR'S ANSWERS 

1. It locks up resources that are needed 
for economic reasons. 

Not so. It does not apply to areas now 
available for development. It does give 
added protection for areas now being pre- 
served, and for every lock it provides a key 
that the future can use if needed. 

2. It would substitute special interest for 
multiple use. 

No. It is itself a multiple-use bill. It says 
that all the areas affected shall continue to 
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serve the multiple uses they now serve but 
they shall likewise keep the wilderness char- 
acter that they also now have. It provides 
for no special use or special users but as- 
sures wilderness for all who choose to use 
the areas without destroying them as wilder- 
ness. 

8. It would add vast acreages to lands set 
aside for preservation. 

No. The areas involved are now being 
protected as park, refuge, or as wilderness 
in national forests. What will be added is 
more certain protection of wilderness values, 
and an orderly policy established in basic 
law by Congress. And additions would be 
subject to Congressional scrutiny. 

4, It would set up a special council that 
would be a superagency over existing bu- 
reaus and greatly complicate their admin- 
istration of park, forest, and refuge lands. 

Not true. Our land administration will 
continue as at present. The bill says so. 
The proposed council takes the place of and 
makes unnecessary any superagency; it is 
a meeting ground, an information center re- 
garding the common wilderness interest in 
lands administered by the various agencies. 
Heads of the land managing bureaus make 
up a majority of this 9-man council. 

5. The bill isn’t needed: The Forest Serv- 
ice, the Park Service, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are already doing a good 
job in preserving wilderness. 

They are indeed. And the bill will help 
them resist the great and growing pressures 
that constantly make it harder to preserve 
wilderness. 

6. The bill is still unnecessary. The areas 
it protects are just for a privileged few 
anyhow. 

This is a serious misunderstanding. Wil- 
derness is for all—for anyone who chooses 
to use it without destroying it. Our wilder- 
ness areas are like our art galleries. They 
are not just for the few who happen to be 
in them at any one time. 

7. You can’t hope to pass a wilderness bill 
because of opposition from mining, timber, 
and other commercial interests. 

Don't be too sure about the opposition. 
There is no threat in the wilderness bill to 
any existing private right. No lands affected 
by it are now available for timber cutting. 
No grazing now going on will be affected. 
Provision is made for mining if the President 
finds this to be in the national interest. 
These facts, plus the advantage to all of a 
clearly defined policy, should end most op- 
position. Also, there are many among the 
commercial interests also who are both con- 
servationists and wilderness enthusiasts. 
Of course, if we must, we should and will 
fight for it, and fight hard. 


SPONSORS AND STATUS 

The Wilderness Bill in the Senate is S. 1176 
by HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, RICH- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, and 10 other 
Senators in a bipartisan coast-to-coast spon- 
sorship: Manrcarer Cmase Smirre, of Maine, 
PauL H. Doveras, of Illinois, Karu E. MUNDT, 
of South Dakota, James E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, JOSEPH 
S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
of Ohio, Henry M. Jackson, of Washington, 
Warren G. MacGNnuson, of Washington, and 
WAYNE L. Morse, of Oregon. 

JoHN P. Sartor, of Pennsylvania, and LEE 
Mercatr, of Montana, introduced companion 
measures in the House, as did five other 
Congressmen from California, Oregon, Illi- 
nois, and Wisconsin [JOHN BALDWIN, CHARLES 
O. Porter, BARRATT O’Hara, and Henry S. 
Russ]. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, finally 
a note on The League and the Wilder- 
ness Bill” says —and I quote: 

The Izaak Walton League has a long and 
fruitful history as defender and advocate of 
wilderness, beginning with its leadership in 
establishment of the Quetico-Superior area 
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in the twenties. At its 1957 convention, the 
league approved a resolution favoring legis- 
lation aimed at providing Congressional 
sanction for a strong wilderness preservation 
olicy. 

N The league stands by that resolution and 
congratulates sponsors of the Wilderness Bill 
for accepting—and proposing—amendments 
to meet objections by commercial interests 
and Federal agencies, 


Mr. President, I commend this concise 
presentation of the features of the Wil- 
derness bill and its pros and cons to the 
attention of my colleagues and urge that 
they give careful consideration to this 
legislation. 

The bill is still pending in the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
where it is being studied and handled 
with all due consideration, I am sure. 
Two committee prints since the hear- 
ings, I know, have incorporated sug- 
gested changes to improve the measure, 
and I trust that it will soon be possible 
for the committee to report it to us with 
its approval. 

I need not go further into details or 
recommendations that are presented in 
the material that I have just inserted 
in the Recorp, but I do wish to empha- 
size the importance of wilderness to us 
and the need we have to establish a 
sound Congressional policy for its pres- 
ervation. 

As I have said to the Senate before, 
but want to emphasize in this connec- 
tion, I consider it highly important for 
persons who live in closely packed cen- 
ters, who live in the great cities, to be 
able to visit places of unspoiled natural 
beauty which are awe-inspiring, which 
give us a sense of our littleness in the 
presence of the mighty forces of nature, 
which lead our imagination back into 
the deep aeons of time, and enable us to 
feel the exhilaration that comes from 
personal knowledge that nature is pow- 
erful and that man is mighty little. 

How inestimably richer our country is 
because there still remain in our national 
parks, in our national forests and wild- 
life refuges, and in a few other places, 
too, some areas still primeval, still wil- 
derness, and still available for preserva- 
tion. 

Our Wilderness Bill provides only for 
about 2.2 percent of our land, certainly 
a small proportion to preserve as God 
made it. All of this land is within Fed- 
eral areas already devoted to conserva- 
tion purposes that are consistent with 
their continued preservation as wilder- 
ness. 

This wilderness bill thus undertakes 
only to preserve in an orderly, effective, 
enduring way areas that already have 
been set aside from commercial uses. It 
does not apply to any areas that are now 
available for lumbering, and it carefully 
avoids interfering with any economic 
uses, such as grazing, where these are 
now established. It is indeed a very 
reasonable measure, and it is designed 
to fit in with, rather than damage, our 
other land-use programs. 

Our commercial, economic land uses 
are of course all well in their own way 
and place, but they are not all of life, 
because men must live by something 
more than meat and fruit and cereal 
and depend on something more than 
lumber and minerals. As our population 
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increases our need for wild places will 
be still greater, and we must provide 
for these needs. 

I have been in these wildernesses and 
know their values. I have been in most 
of our national parks and as a young man 
tramped through some of them in the 
summertime, 

Those summer experiences are some of 
the features of my life upon which I look 
back with the most intense pleasure and 
the greatest deepening of consciousness. 
They are a kind of experience that young 
Americans should always be able to en- 
joy. 

Providing for the preservation of this 
opportunity is what the Wilderness Bill 
undertakes to do. I hope that it will 
soon become law. 


DEDUCTIONS IN TAX RETURNS OF 
COSTS OF EDUCATION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a letter, a newspaper 
article published in the Minnesota Daily 
of April 10, 1958, and the resolution 
adopted by the All-University Congress 
of the University of Minnesota, be 
printed in the Rrecorp. The resolution 
expresses support for legislative pro- 
posals which would permit deduction of 
legitimate costs of higher education. 
Today, when costs of college educations 
are rising rapidly, and in view of the 
necessity for college-trained personnel, 
this proposal has much merit. I trust 
that this program can be incorporated 
into any scholarship program which this 
Congress might enact. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
ALL-UNIVERSITY CONGRESS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 11, 1958. 
The Honorable EDWARD THYE, 
Senator of Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: The enclosed resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously by the All- 
University Congress on April 9. I hope that 
it will be of interest to you and that you 
will be able and interested to work for this 
measure. The enclosed clipping is from the 
Minnesota Daily of April 10. 

Sincerely yours, 
James L. OSTERHUS, 
President, All-University Congress. 
AUC Backs Tax DEDUCTION ror EDUCATION 
Costs 

A bill that calls for allowing students and 
parents of students to deduct costs of higher 
education from their taxable incomes—now 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—received the support of All-University 
Congress last night. 

In response to a letter from Iowa Congress- 
man Frep SCHWENGEL, calling for student 
support of the bill he introduced, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

The resolution, drafted by congress’ legis- 
lative affairs commission, reads in part: 

“The All-University Congress, representing 
the students of the university, expresses its 
support of the proposal to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to allow students 
and parents of students to deduct legitimate 
costs of higher education from their taxable 
income. 

“We urge the Senators and Congressmen 
of the State of Minnesota to give their sup- 
port to this proposal, 
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“Finally, the All-Unlversity Congress urges 
the students of the university to express 
their personal support of this proposal by 
writing to their Representatives and Senators 
about it.” 

Congress also heard a report from the 
American brother-sister- program chairman, 
Nancy Snyder, SLA junior. (The purpose 
of the program is to give American students 
an opportunity to help foreign students ad- 
just to university and American life.) 

Due to publicity difficulties, Miss Snyder 
said, applications for help in the program 
have been inadequate. 

Filings close Friday, April 18, in 213 Union. 


STUDENT TAX-RELIEF RESOLUTION 

The All-University Congress, representing 
the students of the University of Minnesota, 
expresses its support of the proposal to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
allow students and parents of students to 
deduct legitimate costs of higher education 
from their taxable income. We feel that this 
proposal is of considerable importance to 
students at our university, and to students 
at colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

At the present time, the United States is 
faced with a critical expanding need for sci- 
entific and intellectual leadership in all 
fields. At the same time that this need is 
especially critical, students are faced with 
rapidly increasing costs of education, which 
has the effect of increasing the financial 
barrier which already prevents many quali- 
fied students from pursuing their education 
beyond the high school. It is imperative that 
steps be taken to lessen the degree to which 
our Nation is being prevented from fully 
utilizing its scientific and intellectual po- 
tential. 

In order to accomplish this, a program of 
Federal scholarships is of primary impor- 
tance. However, even with an adequate 
Federal scholarship program, the number of 
students who would receive benefit would 
necessarily be limited, and many students 
who should attend college would still not be 
able to do so. 

The enactment of an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code allowing deductions 
for legitimate costs of education would pro- 
vide substantial assistance to all students 
who are attending, or who desire to attend 
college. Its effect would be to decrease, by a 
small but significant amount, the cost of 
higher education, thus making it possible for 
some students to pursue their education be- 
yond the point where they must now halt 
their educational progress. It would also 
make it possible for many students now in 
college who are working part or full time, to 
devote more of their energy to their educa- 
tional pursuits, 

The All-University Congress is aware that 
at least one bill (H. R. 9414 introduced by 
Mr. SCHWENGEL) is before Congress. We re- 
quest the Senators and Congressmen from 
the State of Minnesota to carry out appro- 
priate action to see that this bill, and other 
bills incorporating this proposal, are acti- 
vated and acted upon in the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. We urge the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen of the State of Min- 
nesota to give their support to this proposal. 

Finally, the All-University Congress urges 
the students of the University of Minnesota 
to express their personal support of this pro- 
posal by writing to their Representatives and 
Senators about it. 


LATEST RUSSIAN ACTIONS SHOW 
INCONSISTENCY OF SOVIET PROP- 
AGANDA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as most 
observers know, the major consistency of 
Russian propaganda, both foreign and 
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domestic, is its inconsistency. Within 
the past 2 weeks the world has witnessed 
two remarkable examples of this incon- 
sistent propaganda. 

Only last week Russia’s leadership was 
found propagandizing out of both sides 
of its mouth with regard to desiring 
world peace. On the one hand, Foreign 
Minister Gromyko urged cooperation be- 
tween East and West in entering into 
preliminary discussion for a meeting at 
the summit. At almost the same time, 
Mr. Gromyko made fantastic accusations 
against the United States, thus creating 
a renewed feeling of hostility and tension. 

RUSSIAN CHARGES MAY BOOMERANG 


However, in urging United Nations Se- 
curity Council investigations of his 
charges, the Russian Foreign Minister 
has, I believe, overplayed his hand, and 
is giving the United States and the rest 
of the Western World a chance to expose 
the charges for what they are—propa- 
ganda. In bringing the discussion to the 
public forum of world opinion, Russia 
has placed herself in a position of hav- 
ing to answer many questions regarding 
her sincerity in desiring a reduction in 
tensions, disarmament, and a permanent, 
secure world peace. 

We welcome the Russian demand for 
U. N. Security Council action on this 
accusation, and feel that the investiga- 
tion by this impartial body will leave lit- 
tle doubt as to the lack of validity of 
this latest chaff from Russia’s propa- 
ganda grist mill. 


TWO VERSIONS OF KHRUSHCHEV SPEECH 


The second example of Russia’s incon- 
sistent propaganda occurred on April 10, 
when the Russian people were subjected 
to two versions of a speech delivered by 
their new Premier, Nikita Khrushchev. 
The speech was delivered following 
Khrushchev’s visit to Hungary. Those 
who heard the actual speech delivered in 
Moscow’s stadium must have been some- 
what mystified by the edited version pub- 
lished by Tass, the Russian news agency, 
a few days later. According to relia- 
ble sources, only 14 sentences of the 50- 
minute oration were left intact by the 
Tass censors. 

RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP APPALLING TO PEOPLE OF 
FREE WORLD 

To those of us in the Free World who 
have become accustomed to reading the 
remarks of our leaders without deletions 
or corrections, the flagrant censorship 
by Tass, in its reporting of Khrush- 
chey’s speech, is appalling. The utter 
disregard for the actual remarks of 
Premier Khrushchev in the Tass ver- 
sion of the speech indicates that the 
Soviet Government still does not dare 
to let its people know the truth, even 
about what its own leaders say. 

Therefore, it is of little wonder that 
reports on Western actions and ‘propos- 
als are misrepresented, or completely 
ignored. 

It is regrettable that any modern gov- 
ernment has such little respect for its 
people that it will not allow them to 
know what views their own leaders are 
expressing. 

RUSSIAN PEOPLE DO NOT KNOW TRUTH 


This type of censorship indicates that, 
contrary to continual Russian pro- 
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nouncements, the people of the Soviet 
Union and other Iron Curtain nations 
are being kept in the dark as to the true 
actions of their government. There has 
been no letdown in the barriers which 
separate those people from the ones who 
rule them, 


NEED FOR MORE DIRECT CONTACT WITH PEOPLE 


This regrettable action in Russia 
serves to point out the vital necessity of 
intensifying our campaign of dealing di- 
rectly with the Russian people. As you 
know, Mr. President, I have, on a num- 
ber of occasions, spoken enthusiastically 
about the new agreement providing for 
cultural exchange between Russia and 
the United States. I believe that 
through this type of idea exchange we 
shall accomplish much more than by 
dealing only with Russia’s leaders. As 
the foregoing evidence points out, when 
we limit our dealings to the Russian 
leadership, the mass of Russian people 
are kept in the dark as to our peaceful 
objectives. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM IS 

EFFECTIVE 


There are, of course, many means of 
reaching the Russian people, other than 
the cultural-exchange program. For 
many years the United States Informa- 
tion Agency has been waging an effec- 
tive campaign of truth regarding United 
States policy. Statements by the Presi- 
dent and other Government officials have 
been broadcast directly to the Russian 
people by the Voice of America and 
by privately financed radio facilities. 
Among the private organizations is the 
American Committee for Liberation and 
its powerful voice, Radio Liberation. 

An excellent statement of the major 
differences between Khrushchev’s latest 
remarks and the Tass version has been 
prepared in an analysis for the Ameri- 
can Committee for Liberation. This 
statement points out the deceitful man- 
ner in which the truth is kept from the 
Russian people. 

For purposes of brevity, I send the 
most pertinent excerpts of this analysis 
to the desk, together with a statement 
I issued yesterday to the press regard- 
ing Russia’s demands for U. N. Security 
Council action; and I request that they 
be included as part of my remarks in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the analysis and the release were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Tass AGENCY Dip Quick JOB OF REWRITING 
EKHRUSHCHEV’s REPORT—RADIO LIBERATION 
ANALYST REVEALS OFFICIAL TEXT oF SPEECH 
ON HUNGARY DIFFERS WIDELY FROM ACTUAL 
VERSION 
New York.—A striking illustration of how 

Nikita Khrushchev’s extemporaneous re- 

marks are doctored before they are released 

for broad dissemination can be seen in the 
handling of the Soviet dictator’s recent 

Lenin Stadium speech by Tass, the official 

Soviet news agency. 

According to Radio Liberation, only 14 
sentences of Khrushchey’s 50-minute 


gpeech—as recorded in Munich by the anti- 
Communist station's monitors—remained 
intact in the 3,700-word Tass version of the 
speech, 

“It is doubtful that Soviet history has 
even been rewritten faster than in the few 
hours between last Thursday’s (April 10) live 
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broadcast of Khrushchev’s extemporaneous 
report of his Hungarian trip and the ensuing 
Tass release of the official ‘text’ of his 
remarks,” commented James Critchlow, 
Radio Liberation’'s top Soviet affairs analyst. 

And, added Critchlow, most of what was 
left intact consisted of stock propaganda 
phrases with which Soviet orators interlard 
their epeeches. 

“The relatively few Soviet citizens present 
at Lenin Stadium to hear the speech, de- 
livered during working hours, or who were 
able to listen to the live broadcast over the 
radio, must have been shocked the next day 
to see how the Tass version in their morn- 
ing newspapers differed from what they had 
actually heard," Critchlow said. 

Radio Liberation, the voice of former So- 
viet citizens who have found freedom 
abroad, is beaming Khrushchev's actual 
comments—including those censored by 
Tass—to all parts of the Soviet Union. 
Radio Liberation broadcasts around the 
clock exclusively to the U. S. S. R. in Russian 
and 17 other Soviet languages via powerful 
transmitters in West Germany and the Far 
East. 

. . * * . 

Whole sections of Khrushchev's remarks, 
places where he made unguarded admissions 
or advanced ill-advised formulations of 
Soviet policy, were removed from the Tass 
rewrite, according to Critchlow. At the 
same time, completely new passages were 
added, things Khrushchev never said, in an 
obvious attempt to render the speech co- 
herent and to bring it into line with current 
policies. 

Most revealing were the omitted passages. 
Here are some of the more conspicuous ones: 

1, A reference to the now deposed Hun- 
garian Stalinist Premier Matyas Rakosi as 
“guilty for what happened in Hungary” was 
deleted, as were all three other mentions of 
Rakosi’s name. (It has been reported that 
Rakosi is now living in exile in Mongolia, 
but recent Soviet press treatment of him has 
been very restrained.) 

2. Khrushchev’s admission that the pres- 
ent Hungarian party leader, Janos Kadar, 
spent 5 years in prison under the Com- 
munist regime was also omitted. 

3. His claim that Western diplomats either 
distort the truth or don’t report it the way 
they should to serve the people was cut out, 
evidently because it implies that telling the 
truth and serving the people are not always 
the same thing in Communist philosophy. 

4. At one point Khrushchey burst into a 
song which he said he and Hungarian goy- 
ernment chief Ferenc Muennich had sung 
together when they lived in the same tent 
while undergoing military training in Mos- 
cow in 1930. It is not clear whether this 
was taken out because Khrushchev's rewrite 
men considered it undignified for him to 
sing on the rostrum, or because the words 
of the song, “Our cannons roared, our ma- 
chine-guns rattled,” were thoughts inap- 
propriate in the context of his report on the 
situation in Hungary. 

5. In discussing the international situa- 
tion, Khrushchev said that the Communists 
are opposed to the capitalist order, just as 
the capitalists are opposed to Communism, 
but admitted that—‘it is not in our power” 
to destroy capitalism” anymore than the 
capitalists could overthrow Communism.” 
This remark was excised, presumably as a 
defeatist statement, although Khrushchey 
corrected his lapse in another portion of his 
speech by claiming that capitalism could be 
overthrown by “a flank attack,” i. e., through 
economic competition. 

6. At one point Khrushchev threatened the 
West with an indelicate Russian idiom (“Mi 
pokazhem nashu russkuyu kuzkinu mat“) 
which defies direct translation but corre- 
sponds in force—and vulgarity—to saying, 
“We'll show the (so and s0’s).” This, too, 
Was removed, 
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7. A statement that “we're going to open 
the door,” 1. e., to more tourists so they 
would know what fools” they had allegedly 
been to have misjudged the Soviet system, 
disappeared from the official version, perhaps 
because a more liberal visa policy is not really 
in the offing. 

8. Several lengthy and rambling remi- 
niscences by Khrushchey about articles he 
had read in pre-revolutionary Russian pub- 
lications also went out, possibly because they 
seemed pointless even to the TASS editors— 
or possibly because the reference to Russia’s 
pre-1917 press, which by Soviet standards 
was relatively free in spite of Tsarist censor- 
ship, seemed inopportune. 

Also interesting was the way in which, in 
some instances, Khrushchev's basic remarks 
were preserved but slightly altered to change 
their meaning. For example, in referring to 
a meeting which he had addressed in Hun- 
gary, he said that the workers “had been 
brought there in organized fashion.” In the 
TASS version he was reported as saying that 
his listeners “came out” to hear him, 

* * * * * 

„There is no reason to believe that the 
revised version was composed without 
Khrushchev’s knowledge and consent,” said 
Critchlow. 
ing illustration of the wayin which his public 
utterances have to be doctored before they 
are considered fit for broad dissemination, 
Unfortunately, his speeches are rarely broad- 
cast in his own voice, so that students of his 
rhetoric have few opportunities to compare 
his words with the altered text.” 


SENATOR Wey Says Sovrer ANTI-SAC 
CHARGES “SHOULD BOOMERANG”; URGES 
SECURITY COUNCIL COMPILE FACTS ON So- 
VIET INTERCONTINENTAL AIR AND MISSILE 
FLEET 


The false charges made by Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko at the Moscow news con- 
ference should, in my judgment, boomerang 
hard against the Soviet Union, for no less 
than three reasons: 

1. The Security Council probe, which we 
welcome, will document the fact that the 
United States has gone out of its way to take 
every conceivable precaution against acci- 
dental conflict. 

By contrast, there is no public informa- 
tion as to precautions taken by the Kremlin 
dictatorship. In other words, it is the So- 
viet Union which menaces the world through 
a possible accidental conflict, such as it 
menaces the world through a possible Red- 
premeditated conflict. 

2. The Soviet charge demonstrates to the 
world once again the insincerity of Soviet 
so-called disarmament efforts. The Soviet 
Union had been boycotting the Disarma- 
ment Commission; now, by its diversionary 
and false charges, it is once more acting to 
delay substantial progress toward disarma- 
ment. 

3. Thirdly, the Soviet Union should be 
exposed to the world as making reckless 
charges which impair the climate for a pos- 
sible summit meeting. Obviously, the net 
effect of the Gromyko charges is to make 
far more difficult a constructive session at 
the summit (which the Soviet Union still 
professes to want). 

So far as the anti-SAC charges are con- 
cerned, I, for one, speaking only as one in- 
dividual Senator, would hope that the Secu- 
rity Council would make a thorough probe. 
I hope the Security Council would compile 
information as to just what the Soviet Union 
is doing to prevent a Soviet long-range 
bomber fleet and Soviet guided missiles from 
being triggered off by mistake. 

Let the Security Council compile infor- 
mation, for example, from the head of the 
Soviet Air Fleet, and from the head of 
Soviet Missile Installations, as to where So- 
viet bases are located and what precautions 
the Soviets have taken, 


“At the same time, it is a strik- 
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Let the Security Council obtain photo- 
graphs of Soviet radar and base installa- 
tions (such as we have long since presented 
to the world on the DEW line and on other 
elements of America’s defense network). 

In other words, for every fact which we 
have long since revealed to the world, let 
the Security Council try to get one counter- 
part fact, as regards Soviet potential. 

If the Soviet Union were ever to reveal 
one-one hundredth of the fact which we 
long since have voluntarily given to the 
world, then mankind would see even more 
clearly this fact: The real danger of acci- 
dental war comes from the Soviet Union. 

For, in an iron dictatorship, built by vio- 
lence and sustained by violence, the chances 
are infinitely greater that one man’s or 
one group's blundering order for violence 
might be unhesitatingly translated into 
global error which all mankind would regret. 

By contrast, in a peaceful democracy, we 
have careful checks and balances, not only 
between branches of government, but with- 
in the executive branch's defense establish- 
ment. 

The Soviet charges, therefore, even now, 
stand revealed before the world as one more 
absurd Soviet smokescreen. 

What the real purposes of Gromyko's 
propaganda blast are we do not know. But 
it is my hope that the United Nation's 
Security Council will act in such a way as 
once more to demonstrate the real truth 
that United States’ defensive strength is the 
hope of mankind. By contrast, Soviet ag- 
gressive strength is the despair of mankind 
and the menace to mankind. 


ONLY 3 STATES COLLECT 70 PER- 
CENT OF SOIL-BANK BONANZA 
PAYMENTS THROUGH UNFAIR 
ACREAGE-RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 11, 1957, I was one of seven Mem- 
bers of the Senate who voted to abolish 
the acreage-reserve feature of the Soil 
Bank program, I intend to vote again 
for such abolition in 1958. 

Every fair-minded American must be 
disturbed by the list, which I have just 
received from the Department of Agri- 
culture, of the 67 farm producers who 
last year received more than $50,000 
apiece in Soil-Bank payments, through 
the acreage reserve. This list has con- 
vinced me that I was correct in the 
stand I took in urging upon the admin- 
istration an abandonment of the acre- 
age reserve, I feel certain that in 1958, 
more than seven Senators will vote for 
abandonment of the acreage reserve. 

To begin with, 70 percent of these 
favored 67 growers are located in just 
three States—California, Arizona, and 
Texas. Out of the hundreds of crops 
raised by American farmers, only three 
commodities qualified for acreage-re- 
serve payments of such magnitude. 
These crops were cotton, wheat, and 
rice. Thus, the producers of the vast 
majority of farm products collected no 
such disbursements. 

Most of the small, family-sized farm- 
ers in the United States did not qualify 
last year for any acreage-reserve bene- 
factions whatsoever. By contrast, the 
Garvey wheat farms, of Colby, Kans., 
collected $278,187.38 in Soil-Bank pay- 
ments; the Harris Ranches, of Sahua- 
rita, Ariz., received payments totaling 
$209,701.80; and the Ray Flanagan 
Ranch, of Red Top, Calif., was paid 
$138,122.20. The Harris Ranches re- 
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ceived their fee for not growing cotton, 

and the Flanagan Ranch was paid for 

er crops in both cotton and 
ce. 

It has come to notice that the admin- 
istration itself is wearying of some of 
the inequities and absurdities of the 
acreage-reserve section of the Soil Bank. 
It is about time that this happened. If 
so, Secretary Benson and his associates 
are to be commended for their willing- 
ness to change firmly-held opinions. 

For quite some time, it has seemed to 
me obvious that the acreage reserve gives 
scant benefit to average farmers, and 
yet has drained the United States Trea- 
sury of immense sums of money. In 
fairness, I should mention that one farm 
operation in my own State of Oregon 
was included among the 67 growers who 
received Government checks larger than 
$50,000. The Martin Hereford Co., of 
Madras, Oreg., was paid $69,757.16 for 
taking 2,486 acres of wheat out of pro- 
duction. This company’s acreage-reserve 
bounty was the 28th in amount in the 
Nation. 

A breakdown by States, Mr. President, 
will demonstrate how completely Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Texas have domi- 
nated these colossal Soil-Bank pay- 
ments: 


California 
Arizo 


There is prevalent in American cities 
widespread rumor that all farmers are 


living off the Federal Treasury. Of 
course, this is a canard. It is false. 
Most farmers are on their own; and, 
unfortunately, they have not fared at all 
well financially during recent years. The 
prices of what they produce drop, while 
their cost rise. The falsehood com- 
mences because of a few, huge acreage- 
reserve payments, such as those I have 
cited. Such payments do the bulk of 
agriculture a grevious injustice. They 
pit city dweller against farm resident. 
They create a distorted notion of farm 
subsidies. In my own State of Oregon, 
for example, the overwhelming majority 
of growers have not participated at all 
in acreage-reserve payments under the 
Soil-Bank program. 

Let me explain, Mr. President, that T 
support the worthwhile conservation-re- 
serve feature of the Soil Bank, through 
which avenue farmers are encouraged 
to plant strengthening grasses, to seed 
anchoring evergreen trees, and to de- 
velop ponds and marshlands for migra- 
tory waterfowl and fish. But such proj- 
ects are a far and distant cry from the 
handouts of the acreage reserve, which 
have been monoplized by a relatively few 
large ranchers. 

On March 14, 1956, I voted with the two 
able Senators from Maine [Mrs. SMITH 
and Mr. Payne] to permit row crops to 
qualify for inclusion in the acreage-re- 
serve feature of the Soil Bank. This at 
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least would have broadened the scope of 
the program. I saw no reason for per- 
mitting a few so-called basics to rule 
the entire undertaking. What is fair for 
cotton and rice ought to be fair for 
beans and peas. We were defeated by a 
vote of 58 to 29, but I am more con- 
vinced than ever that I took the right 
position. If rice, wheat, and cotton can 
qualify for some of the enormous pay- 
ments listed here, why not onions and 
potatoes and carrots, too? 
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I have consistently taken the position 
that the Soil-Bank umbrella protects 
the big 1-crop farmer, rather than the 
average farmers all over the Nation. In 
1956, I supported reducing payments un- 
der the acreage-reserve program, when, 
on March 12, I voted to limit to $25,000 
payments to producers participating in 
this program. Why should a big wheat 
or cotton planter in one State collect a 
quarter of a million dollars, while 
thousands of struggling family farms in 


1957 AcrEacr Reserve PAYMENTS 


Held out of pro- 
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another State do not qualify for 10 cents 
in Federal benefactions? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s list of participants in the 1957 
acreage-reserve program who received 
payments calling for more than $50,000 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


List of producers who participated in 1957 acreage-reserve program of Soil Bank to an extent calling for payments of more than $50,000 


Held out of pro- 


duction under duction under 
the program Maximum hs the program Maximum 
Name and address payments Name and address payments 
Com- Acres 
modity 
Garvey Farms, Colby, Kans... -| 22,779.0 | $278, 187.38 || Glen IT. Shay, Route 1, Eloy, Ariz. 421.2 | $66, 549. 60 
Harris Ranches, Post Office Bo 1,666.0 | 209,701.80 || Chui Chluschu Ranches, Inc., Box E, Casa 367.9 65, 465. 40 
Ray Flanagan, Red Top, Calif. do. 748. 3 188, 122, 20 Grande, Ariz. 
880. 9 Progresso Farms, 1302 Park, Pecos, Tex 4 d 448.0 65, 408. 00 
Tierra Prieta Ranch, Box 938, Eloy, Arlz 931.8 | 135, 107.45 || S. A. Camp Farms Co., Box ree ascents Idaho Whea 1, 200. 8 64. 880. 02 
Sutter Basin Corp., Ltd., Robbins, Call 588.9 |) 128 449. gg || Lee Wikon & Co., Wikon, r. 820.1 | 64, 851. 10 
1,402.7 Floyd N. Smith Co. 1 1 100 West McDowell, |...do.... 390. 0 64, 350. 00 
Westlake Farms, Star Route, Stratford, Calif...... 1,293.9 | 125, 942. 50 2 x, Ariz. 
120 5 1224 Mount Lowe Dr., Bakers- do 797.8 | 124, 378. 80 J. T. Fargason & Son, Lyon, Miss . do say } 63, 900. 00 
atif. K S 
J. H. Williams, Route 1, Box 77, Natchitoches, La. do. 1,682.5 | 120,088.50 || Peres, Nickel & Pfitzer, 619 Washington, Los 68.1 62, 998, 80 
Crews Farm, Box 352, Pecos, Tex..........--.-----|-..d0...-- 800.0 | 107,200, 00 Banos, f, 154.7 
Vista Del Llano Farms, Route. 1, Box 23, Fire- 1,986.0 | 103, 411,02 || Paul M. Brophy, Box 686, Casa Grande, Ariz. d 406. 4 62, 104. 80 
baugh, Cal Winters Farm, Box 8, Verhalen Station, Pecos, ~ 361.6 61, 833. 60 
J. W. 3 Tiboral, Ka „0 40, 863.5 102, 387. 21] Waddell Ranch Co., Waddell, Ari 225 300. 0 60, 888. 00 
Jackson & Reinert, Paso Robles, Calif... eee 3, 086. 0 97,209.00 || Broadview Farms, Route 2, Box 87, Flrebaugh, do 537.0 60, 681. 00 
Estrella Land & Cattle Co., Box 37, Glendale, Ariz. 586. 1 96, 706. 50 Calif. 
Hammonds Ranch, Inc., Routes 1 and 2, Box 130, 265.0 } 95, 535.64 || Fleder Land Co., 3975 York St., Denver, Colo. 3, 017.0 60, 008, 13 
Firebaugh, Calif, 603.4 |f 5,585.64 || Dan Seligman, Shaw, XIiss————.——.— 458.4 1) 50, 902,80 
B. Ban and John Baughman Estate, 2, 279. 2 89, 522. 03 346.4 . 
Liberal, Kans. J. L. Hodges, Box 846, Buckeye, Ariz............-- 399. 5 59, 925. 00 
‘oser Ranch, Route 5, DeKalb, Tex 855.0 } 87,094.32 8 Co. Stockton lea Fort Stockton, Tex 405. 5 59, 783. 60 
50.5 ‘eden Rio Grande Care, N CCC do... 1,333.2 | 59, 642. 52 
Duncan Bros., Post Office Box 645, Alvin, Tex Ri 1, 099. 9 85,953.11 || Clark & Roberts, 18143 Nori, Pecos, Tex. do. 376. 6 57, 533. 70 
Sherrell & La Follette, 867 First ‘National Bank 532.3 84, 103. 40 || Bing K. Wong, Box 277, Marana, Ariz... 450.0 56, 700, 00 
Bldg. 33 Ariz. Bi-County tale Box 660, Erosin Wash 2,611.3 56, 519, 64 
Newhall Farming Co., Post Office Box 95, 561.5 } 83, 903. 50 Delmar Durrett, 4, 482.1 55, 974. 61 
Firebaugh, Call. 809.0 Jara Allen & ae Route 1, Lyon, M 528. 4 55, 354. 40 
John W. Baughman Farms Co., Liberal, Kans 32, 608. 5 80, 047. 58 314.3 078. 20 
Sunset Ranches, Inc., Route 2, Box 23, Chandler, 545.9 | 70, 155, 50 166.6 |} 55 
Ariz. Thomas L. Moran, Hartley Route, Dumas, Tex 5, 146. 5 54, 655. 83 
Porter & Wentz, Box 870, Brownsville, Tex. do. 3, 199. 0 75, 576. 37 1 sw 9 34 Box 970, Woodland, Calif_........ 788.2 54, 388. 47 
ovoid Investment Co., Route 1, Box 138, Eloy, —.— 514.3 74, 573. 50 Mees Nickey, 355 Goodwyn, Memphis, 527. 5 53, 805. 00 
American 8 Institute, Post Office Box 4096, 553.7 73, 088. 40 Warren N. Moore, Box 207, Alvin, Tex Rice 923.8 53, 580. 40 
The Garin Co., Post Office Box 245, Firebaugh, 264.0 53, 500.92 
Ne ‘State Penitentiary, Parchman, Miss... do. . 1,000.0 71, 000. 00 Calif, 275.0 3 
Eddie Carpenter and Patricio Brijalba, 2020, 443.4 70, 590. 60 Wild Johnston, DeKalb, Tex 590. 0 53, 100. 00 
Washington, Pecos, Tex, smussen, Agar, 8. Dak. z 3,355.0 52, 807. 57 
J. Ernest Bertrand, Gakley, 38 3, 914.0 70, 337. 70 F. Younger, Sr., Box 1176, Bu 350. 0 503. 00 
Martin Hereford, Inc. .» Madras, 2, 486.0 69, 757. 16 Rodra Ranches, Box 305, Dos Palos, © 304.0 } 51, 480, 50 
Stanely & McDaniel, 2202 West Meow; Phoe- | Cotton.. 420.0 69, 300. 00 625.0 coves 
nix, Ariz. Dale Steele, Ford, Kans 2, 549.7 51, 180. 42 
O. L. Garmon, Jr., Route 1, Mark, Miss 763.7 67,097.40 || R. J. Roesling Co., 244 California St., San Fran- 389. 5 51, 024. 50 
Geo, B, Franklin & Son, Holly Rigo e ee A e 957. 7 67, 040. 33 , Calif, 
Five Points, 395.5 | 66,839, 50 || Tom Moore, Navasota, Tex. 787.9 | 50,425. 60 


a Thomas, Inc., Box G, 


1 This list may be altered somewhat when cross-checking across State and county lines is completed, 


With production at 1957 weighted-average 
yields for the States concerned, the acres 
held out of production by these 67 growers 
would have produced about 2 million bushels 
of wheat, 40,000 bales of cotton, and 223,000 
hundredweight of rice. 


THE LANGER LIQUOR-ADVERTIS- 
ING-CONTROL LAW 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have various peti- 
tions dealing with the so-called Langer 
liquor-advertising-control law printed in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Errrick, Wis., April 18, 1958. 
Senator LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
| Dear Sm: We urgently favor the enactment 
of Langer’s bill S. 582, as we feel the adver- 


tising of alcoholic beverages a detriment to 
society. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. KENNETH WITTE, 
Melrose, Wis., President of South 
Beaver Creek Lutheran Ladies 
Aid, Ettrick, Wis, 
Senator LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Senator LANGER: We are grate- 
ful for your leadership in the Langer bill 
No. S. 582. Both as a Christian and a citizen 
of our beloved country we lend our support 
of your bill, 

Sincerely, 
KEITH R. CROCKER. 
Senator LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Senator LANGER: We are grate- 
ful for your leadership in the Langer bill 
No. S. 582. Both as a Christian and a citizen 


of our beloved country we lend our support 
of your bill. 
Sincerely, 
Mus. KEITH CROCKER. 


A PETITION 


We, the undersigned American citizens, 
respectfully petition the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to favor- 
ably recommend the adoption of the Langer 
bill (S. 582). 

Willie Thomas Jr., Berkeley, Calif.; John 
Marshall, Mrs. Florence Stinchlad, Do- 
lores Ferrell, Richmond, Calif.; Louis 
Hamilton, Oakland, Calif.; Pattie Sue 
Thomas, Berkeley, Calif.; Margaret 
Saylor, Richmond, Calif.; Mrs. I. J. 
Phillyon, Erika C. Hamilton, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Senator LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Honorable Senator Lancer: We are grate- 
ful for your leadership in the Langer bill 


— 
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No. S. 582. Both as a Christian and a citizen 
of our beloved country we lend our support 
of your bill. 
Sincerely, 
KENNETH R. CROCKER. 


A PETITION 
We the undersigned American citizens 
respectfully petition the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to favor- 
ably recommend the adoption of the Langer 

bill (S. 582), 

Eleanor Ingram, Richmond, Calif.; Au- 
gustus L. Gray, Opal E. L. Gray, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Wilbert Brown, Rich- 
mond, Calif.; J. W. Oliver, Mrs. Lois M. 
Oliver, Amador City, Calif.; Major C. 
White, Richmond, Calif.; Samuel H. 
Wilson, San Francisco, Calif.; Mrs. 
Margurite Hilts, Annie Mae Ray- 
mond, Berkeley, Calif.; J. B. Colbert, 
Richmond, Calif.; Lester Washington, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

A PETITION 
We the undersigned American citizens 
respectfully petition the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to fa- 
vorably recommend the adoption of the Lan- 

ger bill (S. 582). 

Mrs. Florence Thomas, Cardwell Thomas, 

San Francisco, Calif.; Girard Thompson, T. 

C. Robinson, Oakland, Calif.; Thomas An- 

derson, Richmond, Calif.; Stanly Gloman, 

Osbon J. Hitts, Berkeley, Calif.; Edward A. 

White, Inez Garner, Rufus C. Schoee, Rich- 

mond, Calif.; Elaine Crain, Oakland, Calif.; 

Nardine Winters, Richmond, Calif. 

A PETITION 
We the undersigned American citizens re- 
spectfully petition the Senate Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce Committee to favorably 

recommend the adoption of the Langer bill 

S. 582): 

: Margaret Horsley, San Pablo, Calif.; Miss 
Vera Knox, Berkeley, Calif.; Olivia 
Crowe, Oakland, Calif.; Libertha An- 
derson, Richmond, Calif.; Glayds But- 
ler, Berkeley, Calif.; Mrs, A. J. Wil- 
liams, Oakland, Calif.; Elijah Butler, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Rue Pearl White, 
Richmond, Calif.; Ida M. Phillips, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Vernon Orme, Jr., San 
Pablo, Calif.; Frances Orme, San Pablo, 
Calif.; Dorse Redditt, Richmond, 
Calif, 


SENATOR LANGER: We, the following, peti- 
tion in favor of bill S. 582, in favor of pro- 
hibiting the transportation in interstate 
commerce of advertising of alcoholic bev- 


Marian Halmbo, Mrs. Ted Maki, Mrs. 
C. C. Gustafson, Mrs. Ralph Livdahl, 
Mrs. George Woods, Mrs. Harold Du 
Marce, A. C. Refsdal, O. J. Leding, Mrs. 
O. J, Leding, Mrs. Jennie Nelson, John 
J. Nelson, C. C. Gustafson, R. K. Liy- 
dahl, Emma Livdahl. 


RESOLUTION OF THE GARRISON 
DIVERSION CONSERVANCY DIS- 
TRICT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted on April 3, 1958, by the Garrison 
Diversion Conservancy District. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY GARRISON DIVERSION 
CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, APRIL 3, 1958 

Vice Chairman Steinberger presented the 

following resolution and moved its adoption 
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which motion was seconded by Director 
Morgan: 

“Whereas the Garrison Diversion Conserv- 
ancy District was established by act of North 
Dakota Legislature in 1955 for the purpose 
of promoting and fostering the construction 
of the Garrison diversion unit and com- 
prises 25 counties of the States that contain 
areas that will be benefited by the project 
which areas cover 50 percent of the State of 
North Dakota’s area, have 60 percent of its 
population and 60 percent of its taxable 
valuation; and 

“Whereas the budget submitted to the 
Congress of the United States by the Presi- 
dent contained $487,000 for the Bureau of 
Reclamation to continue investigations in 
North Dakota on the Garrison diversion 
unit under the Missouri River Basin investi- 
gations item during fiscal year 1959; and 

“Whereas the investigation program for 
the Garrison diversion unit during fiscal 
1958 has been geared to a rate of $859,100 
in order to meet the local demand for com- 
pletion of investigations of the unit so that 
construction can be initiated not later than 
fiscal year 1961; and 

“Whereas, three irrigation districts have 
been established comprising some 108,000 
acres of irrigable land that will be eventu- 
ally served by the Garrison diversion unit 
and three more irrigation districts covering 
an additional 200,000 acres will be established 
by July 1, 1958, indicating a strong local 
support for the Garrison diversion unit and 
the need for continuing investigations in the 
entire conservancy district area at the pres- 
ent rate; and 

“Whereas a drastic reduction in funds 
would result in a serious retardation of the 
Bureau of Reclamation investigations pro- 
gram with an uneconomical effect on the 
overall development of the unit; and 

“Whereas it is vital that our resources 
development program be continued at a con- 
stant or accelerated rate to assure our future 
economic strength, security, and leadership: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Garrison Diversion Conservancy District at 
meeting duly assembled at Minot, N. Dak., 
this 3d day of April 1958, That the Con- 
gress be and it hereby is respectfully re- 
quested and urged to substantially increase 
the budget estimate for the Missouri River 
Basin investigations for fiscal 1959 so that 
an allocation of approximately $1 million 
could be made available to continue investi- 
gations in connection with the Garrison 
diversion unit; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies hereof be transmit- 
ted by mail to the Honorable CLARENCE CAN- 
Non, chairman, House Committee on Appro- 
priations; the Honorable Cari HAYDEN, 
chairman, Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations; Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON 
R. Younc; Representatives USHER L. BUR- 
pick and Orro Krvecer; Secretary of the 
Interior; Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Water and Power; and the Commissioner 
of Reclamation.” 

Upon voice vote all directors voted “aye.” 
Motion carried. 

[sear] Roy A. HoLLANDÐ, Chairman. 

Attest: 

Vernon S. CooPER, Secretary. 


WATER SUPPLY IN CONNECTION 
WITH AIRBASE AT MINOT, 
N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor, a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of Minot, 
N. Dak., in favor of the immediate loca- 
tion by the Government of a further 
dependable supply of water, in view of 
the situation incident to the jet airbase 
at Minot. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 
Resolution by City Council of Minot, N. Dak, 

Whereas the city of Minot, N. Dak., on 
the 2d day of May 1955, entered into a con- 
tract with the United States of America 
to supply not to exceed 1,250,000 gallons of 
water per day to the jet interceptor base 
located 14 miles north of the city of Minot, 
N. Dak; and 

Whereas pursuant to such contract and 
commitment the United States of America, 
through the city of Minot, N. Dak., expended 
in excess of $1 million to construct a pipe- 
line between the water-treatment plant of 
the city of Minot and such jet interceptor 
airbase and is presently using large quanti- 
ties of municipal water at such jet inter- 
ceptor airbase during its construction; and 

Whereas the said jet interceptor base has 
been apparently increased in size and per- 
sonnel and, in addition, is bringing, or will 
bring, a greater growth in population in the 
city of Minot than had been expected or 
anticipated; and 

Whereas the city of Minot during the sum- 
mer of 1957 experienced a water shortage to 
a point where water rationing was about to 
be imposed upon its inhabitants, and is ap- 
parently faced with a lack of underground 
water supply to provide necessary water for 
its inhabitants and also the personnel, their 
families, and other requirements at such 
jet interceptor base, and that additional 
population growth will make for an even 
more serious water shortage endangering the 
health and safety of the community; and 

Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Minot believes that an urgent and emer- 
gency situation exists requiring the imme- 
diate location of further dependable supplies 
of potable water and transmission of such 
water to the city of Minot for use of its 
inhabitants, and such jet interceptor base: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Minot: 

1. That the city of Minot urgently needs 
additional water. 

2. That the appropriate agencies of the 
United States Government be, and hereby 
are, requested to make an immediate engi- 
neering survey of all possible sources of water 
supply for the city of Minot, including the 
possibility of securing water from the Gar- 
rison Dam, together with methods of trans- 
porting such water to the city of Minot and 
estimates of cost thereof and recommenda- 
tions to the city of Minot of the most feasi- 
ble plan to secure urgently needed water. 

3. That the city of Minot will participate 
in the cost of such engineering survey to 
the extent of one-half of the cost thereof. 

Passed and adopted this 7th day of April 
1958. 

Approved April 7, 1958. 

W. M. HARRINGTON, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

R. E. Barcus, 
City Auditor. 


Resolution by City Council of Minot, N. Dak, 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
provided for the maximum conservation and 
utilization of the water resources embraced 
in the Missouri River Basin by passage of 
the Flood Control Act in December 1944; and 

Whereas the State of North Dakota, in 
sympathy with the objectives of the said 
program has indicated its full cooperation 
by surrendering 566,000 acres of its taxable 
farm and ranch lands to provide reservoir 
storage for two of the major main stem 
reservoirs that will be created by Garrison 
and Oahe Dams with the understanding that 
compensation would be forthcoming with 
the irrigation of a million acres of land with 
added farm income and enhanced economic 
benefits; and 
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Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation in 
1957 completed its definite plan report 
embracing a sound engineering plan coupled 
with the economic feasibility ratio as re- 
quired by Federal standards for the Garrison 
diversion project in North Dakota; and 

Whereas the North Dakota Legislature in 
its biannual session in 1950 enacted the Dis- 
trict Conservancy Act making provision for 
repayment participation of North Dakota 
taxpayers within the district by providing 
for a levy of an ad valorem tax of one mill; 
said act amended by almost unanimous vote 
in the 1954 legislative session to include new 
and expanded areas; and 

Whereas the Garrison Conservancy District 
was activated in 1955 and presently consist- 
ing of 25 counties with the objective of ex- 
pediting and accelerating the Garrison Ir- 
rigation Program in cooperation with the 
farmers, State and Federal agencies by af- 
fording moral and financial support; and 

Whereas the farmers in the irrigable areas 
affected in North Dakota have indicated a 
willingness to participate in the repayment 
program in the various project areas by 
forming irrigation districts approximating 
300,000 acres; and 

Whereas farmers and taxpayers of North 
Dakota have looked forward to the com- 
mitment made by the Department of the In- 
terior and the Bureau of Reclamation that 
a construction start would be made in fiscal 
year 1961 provided the Congress of the United 
States make available appropriations for said 
purpose and believe further that the project 
construction should be advanced to fiscal 
year 1960; and 

Whereas the city of Minot is faced with an 
emergency municipal water supply problem 
both for domestic use within the city and 
for providing adequate supplies for a na- 
tional defense installation—the jet inter- 
ceptor base presently under construction 
north of the city of Minot which has con- 
tracted with the municipality for its water 
needs in an amount of 1,250,000 gallons 
daily; and 

Whereas this national defense installa- 
tion coupled with the increasing growth in 
city population primarily caused by such jet 
interceptor base has created an urgent need 
for an added source of water which can 
possibly be obtained only from the Missouri 
River and through a plan which is incor- 
porated in the Garrison diversion unit; and 

Whereas the cold war and its triumph will 
be determined upon a sound economic policy 
within the borders of the Nation with em- 
phasis on the fullest conservation and utili- 
zation of our water and oil resources to its 
maximum potential: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the city 
of Minot, N. Dak.: That the city of Minot, 
N. Dak. urges the Members of the Congress 
from the State of North Dakota and the 
membership of the Congressional committees 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
guiding and enhancing our Nation’s wealth 
through the full development of our natural 
resources to give urgent consideration to pro- 
viding Congressional appropriations sufficient 
to assure the construction start of the Gar- 
rison diversion unit in fiscal year 1960 so 
that the farm economy of North Dakota may 
be stabilized and that water requirements 
for emergency use for human consumption 
and assuring an adequate supply for a needed 
military installation may be guaranteed. 

s a and adopted this 7th day of April 

958. 

Approved April 7, 1958. 

W.M. HARRINGTON, Mayor. 

Attest: 


R. E. BARCUS, 
City Auditor. 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
PUBLIC OFFICE 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, selection of candidates for 
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statewide office, the United States Sen- 
ate, and the House of Representatives, 
is being made in the various States of the 
Union. Labor organizations, farm 
groups, and others are advocating cer- 
tain candidates. The businessmen of 
the Nation upon who we so greatly de- 
pend, fail to appreciate that they should 
take a part in these selections. 

Mr. Raymond Moley, in Newsweek of 
April 14, very ably discusses this situa- 
tion, and particularly as it relates to the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. KNOWLAND). 
This discussion means so much in our 
way of life that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

If, as well might be, WILLIAM F. KNOW- 
LAND is defeated for governor of his State, 
a major responsibility will fall upon certain 
interests, businessmen, and civic groups in 
northern California. KNOWLAND will domi- 
nate the campaign. His opponent is merely 
somebody running against him. The Knight 
campaign for Senator will be a minor event, 
Several Congressional contests will hinge on 
the Knowland fight. And the State legisla- 
ture, already evenly divided, will be over- 
whelmingly packed with people pledged 
against the principles for which KNOWLAND 
is contending. 

With that sort of legislature, the redis- 
tricting of the State after 1960 may freeze 
the State’s representation in the United 
States House at something like a ratio of 25 
Democrats to 15 Republicans, as compared 
with the present ratio, 17 to 13 the other 
way. This accretion of Democratic members, 
considering the slim margin between the 
parties, may well assure a Democratic House 
majority for years tocome. And considering 
the rapidity with which the power of the 
AFL-CIO committee on political education 
(COPE) is growing, the balance of power 
will be with the machine of which Walter 
Reuther is master. 

DRAGGING THEIR FEET 

Despite this prospect, a considerable num- 
ber of businessmen in northern California 
gravely endanger KNOwLAND’s success. The 
Senator comes from their area, but this is no 
illustration of the old saw that a prophet is 
without honor in his own country. There 
are few who would deny KNowLanp great re- 
spect. Even those who now endanger his 
career would say: “Sure, we honor KNOW- 
LAND. for his courage and integrity. And we 
agree with much of what he stands for— 
but.” 

While in southern California the Know- 
LAND candidacy gained solid support, many 
things went wrong in the bay region. Fi- 
nance committees muffed their job. Vital 
Republican organizations lagged. Several 
factors were responsible. 

There is a small group which casts desirous 
eyes on the lost trade with China, once a 
source of great profit. There could be no re- 
laxation on KNow.anp’s position about deal- 
ings with communism in Asia, Other busi- 
nessmen feel that candidate “Pat” Brown is 
an amiable fellow and that Sacramento would 
be more agreeable with him rather than an 
immovable force in the governor’s chair. 
Others are just lazy and indifferent: “Politics 
is not our business.” Still others are so 
obtuse that they fail to realize that Know- 
LAND must make a showing in the primary in 
June as a builder of prestige for the fall cam- 
paign. Let's wait awhile,” they say. 
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APPEAL TO REASON 

Meanwhile, a considerable number of full- 
time agents of the unions’ political machines 
are plying the State, prodding union officers 
into action, selecting candidates for Congress 
and the State legislature, and smearing 
ENOWLAND with the charge that he is against 
all unions and all workers. This power is 
aiming at control, and KNOoWLAND stands in 
their way. 

ENOWLAND, in his speeches in the State, 
is essaying the most difficult of political roles, 
He is aiming at the intelligence rather than 
the prejudices and emotions of voters. Some 
of his issues seem contrary to the appearance 
rather than to the substance of many voters’ 
interests. He opposes a reduction in the sales 
tax, and is against indiscriminate farm hand- 
outs. He praises Secretary Benson. He op- 
poses the public-power interests by support- 
ing the partnership plan for joint private and 
Federal development of the Trinity River. 
He stands for voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory union membership. His devotion to 
his job in Washington permits only occa- 
sional visits to the State. 

KNOWLAND’s appeal to reason suggests that 
of Taft, in his great fight in Ohio in 1950, 
who went squarely to workers and reasonably 
explained the complicated Taft-Hartley Act, 
muddied by misrepresentation. KNOWLAND 
believes that when people hear the truth they 
wil respond. Taft won, but not without the 
support of civic and business groups which 
KNOWLAND sorely lacks. 

If California follows the course of Michigan 
and Oregon into union domination, these 
laggard businessmen must suffer most. 


CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as our 
population continues to grow, the con- 
servation of wildlife and natural re- 
sources becomes ever more important. 
Suburbs are swallowing up thousands of 
acres of land every year. Thus, the rec- 
reational areas of our Nation must be 
preserved as retreats to which people 
may turn for vacations and recreation. 
Along this line, I am suggesting that it 
is very important for the different agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to co- 
operate in this endeavor. In the past, 
some activities of the agencies of the 
Government have resulted in damage to 
our natural resources and wildlife. I 
am speaking in particular of damage to 
fish life which often results from activi- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers when they 
open or close gates of dams which regu- 
late the water level in lakes and rivers. 

Just this spring, a situation in Min- 
nesota was drawn to my attention where 
water was flowing from Leech Lake into 
the Leech River at a rate of 600 cubic 
feet per second. This flow was reduced 
from 600 cubic feet per second to 50 
cubic feet per second in one step, which 
caused the Leech River to drop with 
devastating results on the fish life, leav- 
ing thousands of fish stranded in the 
mud flats along the river. 

Upon learning this, I immediately 
contacted the Army Corps of Engineers, 
requested a report on the facts, and sug- 
gested that a policy should be developed 
to prevent the reoccurrence of this situ- 
ation. I am very happy that the dis- 


trict engineer from St. Paul met with 
the Minnesota Department of Conserva- 
tion and with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service officials and agreed to make the 
reduction more gradual in future years. 
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I trust that is just the beginning of 
greater cooperation between the Federal 
agencies to conserve our natural re- 
sources, 

I ask unanimous consent that corre- 
spondence I have had dealing with this 
question and a newspaper article may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


CHISHOLM SPORTSMEN’s CLUB, 
Chisholm, Minn., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Minnesota Senator, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: A very serious matter has come 
up, which I believe should be brought to 
your attention, 

I am enclosing a clipping from one of our 
area newspapers that gives the information. 

If there existed a condition, such as a 
threat of flood downriver, the deed could be 
excusable, but we are in the end of one of 
the most dry, mild winters in history. It 
would have been very easy for them to lower 
the flow of water gradually. 

I think we will have to worry more about 
the lack of waters in our lakes and streams 
than the possibility of too much. 

Since this is not the first time that they 
have wantonly destroyed fishlife in this 
area in the span of 3 years, the action is 
most deplorable. 

You have shown us that you are a great 
conservationist and a champion for the 
cause of recreation. It is our hope that you 
will show them the folly of these deprecia- 
tions of our natural resources. 

It has been my belief that what beauty 
and sport our God has put into this wonder- 
ful State of ours is there for us to enjoy, and 
of it no man has the right to destroy. 

I pray that in the near future there will 
be more coordination between both Federal 
and State agencies. 

Most sincerely yours, 
EVERETT J. CASEY, 
Secretary. 


[From the Hibbing Daily Tribune of March 
28, 1958] 
CONSERVATION OFFICIALS STUDY LEECH RIVER 
AREA FISH KILL 


Grand Rarms.—Extent of the fish kill, 
mostly northern: pike, in the flats along the 
Leech River, has not yet been determined. 
Fish were observed to be floundering around 
in shallow potholes after the flow of water 
over the Leech Dam had been reduced to a 
50-cubic-feet per second. Previously the 
water had been flowing around 700 cubic 
feet. 

The drop occurred Monday when the Army 
Engineers commenced preparations to con- 
tinue dam improvement work commenced 
last year. 

Authorities of the State conservation de- 
partment were alerted immediately when 
the situation came to the attention of Rob- 
ert Creig, Deer River game warden, and Har- 
ley Hanson, area fish supervisor. 

Reduction of the flow dropped the water 
level in the Leech River several feet and per- 
mitted the water in the flats along the 
course to trap the fish in the shallow pot- 
holes as escape to the river was cut off. 

A gradual reduction of the flow, conser- 
vation authorities said, would have given 
the fish the chance to escape to the river 
channel as the water receded from the flats, 


Wasuinoron, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Maj. Gen. Emerson C. ITSCHNER, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR GENERAL ITSCHNER: Mr. Everett J. 
Casey, Secretary of the Chisholm Sports- 
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men's Club, has informed me of a situation 
which I believe merits attention. 

According to his letter and an article in 
the Hibbing Daily Tribune, the Army En- 
gineers were permitting water to be released 
from Leech Lake at the rate of 700 cubic feet 
per second, subsequently this flow was re- 
duced to 50 cubic feet per second, This re- 
sulted in a severe and immediate drop in the 
water level in the Leech River trapping a 
large number of fish in shallow potholes 
along the flats. 

I would appreciate your looking into this 
situation to see whether the actual condi- 
tions merited such a rapid decrease in the 
release of water from Leech Lake and 
whether it is not possible to work out a 
better, more-controlled escape so that such 
damaging effect to wildlife can be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1958. 
Hon. Eowarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator THYE: Further reference is 
made to your letter of April 2, 1958, concern- 
ing information furnished you by Mr, 
Everett J. Casey, Secretary of the Chisholm 
Sportsmen's Club, relative to fish kill due 
to sudden reduction in discharge from the 
Leech Lake Dam, Minn. 

The flow at Leech Lake Dam was reduced 
from 600 to 50 cubic feet per second in 1 
step which led to reports of fish kill in the 
channel immediately below the dam. After 
discussions with representatives of the Min- 
nesota Department of Conservation and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service the 
District Engineer, St. Paul, in order to elimi- 
nate possible effects from the operation of 
the dams, agreed to make the reduction more 
gradual in future years insofar as possible. 

I trust that this information is sufficient 
for your present requirements, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L, Person, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
jor Civil Works. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18, 1958. 
Brig. Gen. J. L. PERSON, 

Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil 
Works, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Person: I have received 
your letter of April 16 relative to the fish 
kill in the Leech River due to the sudden 
reduction in discharge from the Leech Lake 
Dam, Minn. 

I was very gratified that representatives 
from the district engineers office in St. Paul 
met with the Minnesota Department of Con- 
servation and the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. I was also very happy that 
an agreement was reached whereby the re- 
duction in discharge from Leech Lake would 
be made more gradual in the future years. 
I might just add that this was the second 
occurrence in approximately 3 years and 
that the area fish supervisor flew over the 
area, because mud made other forms of 
transportation impossible, and estimated 
that thousands of fish were stranded when 
the river level dropped so rapidly. The tour- 
ist business contributes to the economic 
well-being of northern Minnesota and 
therefore it is very important that we take 
every precaution to preserve fishlife in our 
lakes and rivers. 

I trust that only the most extreme condi- 
tions would require a reoccurrence of the 
rapid reduction in discharge from Leech 
Lake, 

Sincerely yours, = 
Epwarp J. THYS, 
United States Senate. 
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STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 
ON CONSERVATION LAWS, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 17, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: We wish to call to 
your attention the recent fish kill on the 
Leech River immediately below Leech Lake 
Dam. According to reports from our con- 
servation department the flow of water 
through Leech Lake Dam was reduced rap- 
idly on Monday, March 24, 1958, the water 
downstream was lowered about 3 feet in 3 
hours, the river went back within its banks, 
many northern pike were trapped in the 
shallow backwaters, and a large number were 
found dead along the banks of the stream. 

The people of the area resent the action 
of the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers who were responsible for the operation 
of this dam and the fish loss, even conserya- 
tively estimated, as a result of closing the 
dam was tremendous. The action is more 
serious in that it appears the Corps of Engi- 
neers were fully cognizant of the effect of 
rapid drawdown on the fish immediately 
below the dam, The United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and our department of con- 
servation as well, have previously recom- 
mended that the closing of the Leech Lake 
Dam be done gradually over at least a 10-day 
period to permit the escapement of as many 
fish as possible. 

On behalf of the people of the State of 
Minnesota, and in the interest of good con- 
servation practices, we hope that you will 
make every effort to encourage the Corps of 
Engineers to follow the recommendations of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
regarding spring closure of reservoir dams; 
and that you will find some means to insure 
that the Corps of Engineers operation of 
dams in the reservoir area does not result 
in undue fish loss in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loren S. RUTTER, 
Chairman., 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Gore orse 
Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bridges Hoblitzell Payne 
Bush Holland Proxmire 
Byrd Hruska Revercomb 
Capehart Humphrey Robertson 
Carlson Ives ussell 
Carroll Jackson Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Jenner Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
vez Johnston, S. OC. Smith, Maine 
Church Kefauver Smith, N. J, 
Clark Kennedy Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Langer madge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 
Fulbright cNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHE] are absent on official business. 


Se 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
tis], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Potrer], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PuRTELL] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuurcu in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT, 
“RECRUITING AND TRAINING FOR 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES,” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which the clerk will 
state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 281) authorizing the printing of 
the committee print, “Recruiting and 
Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States,” as a Senate document. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL LATER IN THE DAY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that it be 

in order for the Senate to consider the 
agricultural appropriation bill later in 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TEACHER'S DAY 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the ladies auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars will mark Teacher’s Day 
with appropriate ceremonies honoring 
the Nations’ schoolteachers. 

The observance should be of particu- 
lar significance this year. The develop- 
ment of earth satellites and of the many 
other marvels of the space age, have 
brought about an increasing awareness 
of the need for adequate education for 
all Americans. This awareness also 
should awaken in all of us an apprecia- 
tion for the teachers who devote their 
lives to implanting, in the formative 
minds of our children, that adequate 
basic education. 

Under the leadership of the VFW 
auxiliary, Teacher’s Day was com- 
memorated appropriately in hundreds of 
communities throughout the country in 
1957. This year, the observances will be 
even more widespread. The auxiliary 
has been conducting a special classroom 
helpers project whereby its members 
have been aiding teachers in non- 
study work on a volunteer basis, as a 
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further means of expressing their ap- 
preciation, and preparing for the 1958 
Teacher's Day. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend the VFW ladies for their ef- 
forts to honor American schoolteachers. 
I regret that the occasion still must be 
on an unofficial basis; I hope, however, 
that in the relatively near future the 
Senate Judiciary Committee will see its 
way clear to approve, and recommend 
passage of, my resolution to set aside 
May 4, the anniversary of the birth of 
the great educator, Horace Mann, as 
Teacher's Day, and thus give formal 
recognition to the occasion. 


THE PROBLEM OF SMALL BUSINESS 
FINANCING 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, recently 
the staff of the Federal Reserve System, 
along with a number of consultants, sub- 
mitted an exhaustive study into the prob- 
lem of small business financing to the 
Congress. In the April 17 Wall Street 
Journal, an editorial appeared entitled 
“Topsy-Turvy Business,” which, in my 
opinion, does not reflect the value which 
can be gained from this study. Mr. 
George Burger, the vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, has written a letter to the editor 
of the Wall Street Journal in rebuttal 
to the editorial. In the Daily News High- 
lights issued by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Office of Information for 
April 17, an analysis of this editorial 
also appears. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, the letter, and that section of the 
Daily News Highlights dealing with this 
editorial be made a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, along with the letter from 
the Honorable William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., to Mr. Burger, in which he clar- 
ifles the Board’s relation to the study. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of April 17, 
1958] 
Topsy-Turvy BUSINESS 

The “temporary” Small Business Adminis- 
tration, which will probably outlive us all, 
gets a searching look in a new Federal Re- 
serve Board report. The report was prepared 
for Congress, and it would be well if Con- 
gress paid attention to it. 

The study bluntly calls the SBA a distress 
organization which fails to hold out any 
promise for development of small busi- 
nesses. One of the main reasons for this is, 
ironically, one of the SBA’s main reason’s for 
existence: The fact that the agency is set up 
to grant loans to applicants who can't get 
them anywhere else. 

Thus sound business practice is stood on 
its head. The Government encourages peo- 
ple that private lenders consider poor credit 
risks to plunge into the complex stream of 
commerce, and not surprisingly difficulties 
sometimes ensue. The economy gains noth- 
ing in such cases, but apart from that it is 
fair to ask how much the Government has 
really helped a person it helps get into a 
business he can’t make go. 

As the report observes, the best help for 
small business comes from a favorable cli- 
mate in the economy in general. That kind of 
climate, it might be added, is not fostered 
by the Government's handing out aid that 
can prove deceptive, indeed. 


April 21 


APRIL 17, 1958. 
EDITOR, WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: I noted with considerable in- 
terest on the editorial page of today’s Wall 
Street Journal, Topsy- Business, which 
certainly calls for our attention in view of 
the interest our nationwide membership— 
all independent business and professional 
men—has in the operation of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

You state: “The ‘temporary’ Small Busi- 
ness Administration will probably outlive us 
all.” You are correct, and it will outlive 
us all until such time as banking institu- 
tions throughout the Nation are permitted 
to make long-term capital loans to small 
business. You are well aware that under 
present banking laws the banks more or less 
are regulated by State and Federal law on 
long-term loans. 

We are leaving no stone unturned—which 
after all is the majority vote of our member- 
ship—to have the Senate take concurrent 
action on the improved Small Business Ad- 
ministration legislation which was voted by 
practically unanimous action in the House 
in the Ist session of the 85th Congress 
to be exact, 392 for and 2 against. 

Our understanding of the recently released 
report of the Federal Reserve Board, Fi- 
nancing Small Business, is that it was not 
a report of the Board itself but was merely 
a report of the staff which was engaged to 
study the situation. 

Page 19 of the report carries Letter of 
Transmittal, dated March 31, 1958, directed 
to “The Chairmen, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business” signed by Wm. 
McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman, in which he 
stated: “Last fall the research staffs of the 
Board of Governors and the Federal Reserve 
banks undertook a study of the financing 
problems of small business.” We could find 
nothing in Mr, Martin’s letter to the com- 
mittees where he called the Small Business 
Administration a “distress organization,” nor 
do we find in his letter any comments as 
quoted: “hold out any promise for develop- 
ment” of small businesses. 

We believe in fairness to your nationwide 
readers of the Journal that you may find it 
convenient to publish this letter as it goes 
without saying many thousands of small- 
business people throughout the Nation do 
read the Wall Street Journal, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 
WASHINGTON; D. C. 


[From the Daily News Highlights of 
April 17, 1958] 


The temporary Small Business Administra- 
tion, which will probably outlive us all, gets a 
searching look in a new Federal Reserve 
Board report. The report was prepared for 
Congress and it would be well if Congress 
paid attention to it. The study bluntly calls 
the SBA a distress organization which fails 
to hold out any promise for development of 
small business. One of the main reasons for 
this is, ironically, one of the SBA’s main rea- 
sons for existence: The fact that the agency 
is set up to grant loans to applicants who 
can't get them anywhere else. Thus sound 
business practice is stood on its head. As the 
report observes, the best help for small busi- 
ness comes from a favorable climate in the 
economy in general. That kind of climate, 
it might be added, is not fostered by the 
Government's handing out aid that can 
prove deceptive, indeed.—Editorial, Wall 
Street Journal, 

The most significant feature of the Federal 
Reserve Board's 549-page study of the financ- 
ing problems of small business is that it 
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offers no recommendations for change. The 
main purpose for undertaking the study was 
to advise Congress in tackling the problems 
of small business. Consequently, it would 
seem that, if the Federal Reserve Board had 
any suggestions on alleviating the difficulties 
smaller firms have in obtaining credit, this 
would have been a proper place for present- 
ing them. Nevertheless, there are some ways 
in which the Board thinks small business 
could be helped. One is that it should be the 
responsibility of public policy to keep the 
process of allocation from being distorted by 
the exercise of monopoly powers or by imper- 
fections in the financial mechanism.—Edi- 
torial, Journal of Commerce, 


BOARD or GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, April 16, 1958. 
Mr. GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation of 
Independent Business, Washington, 
D.C 


Dear MR. BURGER: Thank you for your let- 
ter of April 14. I am glad to have your fur- 
ther comments about the Small Business 
Administration. 

The report to which the Wall Street Jour- 
nal release referred is a technical study of 
the problem of small-business financing, pre- 
pared by the staff of the Federal Reserve 
System with a number of university or inde- 
pendent scholars also collaborating. The 
conclusions drawn in the individual studies 
are those of the authors, and do not neces- 
sarily represent the views of the Board of 
Governors. The published study was given 
to the press without an accompanying release 
prepared by the Board or its staff. Such 
comments as the press may have made of the 
study, or such points as the press may have 
taken out of context, are, therefore, the re- 
sponsibility of the press and in no way the 
responsibility of the Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. MARTIN, Jr. 


JAMES A. VAN ALLEN’S ACHIEVE- 
MENTS IN THE WORLD OF SCI- 
ENCE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
on March 27 last, there appeared in the 
New York Times a biographical sketch 
of a man who has had much to do with 
this country’s satellite program, James 
A. Van Allen, head of the physics de- 
partment of the State University of 
Iowa. All Iowa is proud of Dr. Van Allen 
for his numerous achievements in the 
world of science, and I take particular 
pride is being able to say I have known 
him and his family throughout his life- 
time. He is carrying on in admirable 
fashion the Van Allen family’s fully 
merited and long-time reputation as one 
of Iowa's most-distinguished families of 
community leaders and scholars. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp, as part of my remarks, the bi- 
ography of Dr. James A. Van Allen, 
originally printed in the New York Times 
of March 27. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wise HEAD IN THE CLOUDS: JAMES ALFRED 
VAN ALLEN 

Ever since he was 18 years old, James Al- 
fred Van Allen has had his thoughts in the 
clouds—or higher. 

Now, at a brisk 43, he is in charge of the 


equipment carried by United States earth 
satellites such as the Explorer that was fired 
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yesterday. It can be said that research sci- 
entists are divided into three categories: 
thinkers, organizers, and doers, Dr. Van 
Allen is a doer. His first scientific doings 
resulted from his association with Dr. 
Thomas C. Poulter, who then taught physics 
at Iowa Wesleyan College. Dr. Poulter, in 
1932, was preparing to sail for Antarctica as 
second in command of the Byrd Expedition. 

He saw in the young Van Allen, then a 
freshman, the makings of a master tinkerer 
and put him to work, at 35 cents an hour, 
preparing instruments for Antarctic re- 
search. The tinkerer wanted to go south 
with Dr. Poulter, but his family vetoed the 
plan on the ground that he was too young. 


DEVELOPER PROXIMITY FUSE 


He did his graduate work at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in Iowa City, near his native 
town of Mount Pleasant. He now heads the 
physics department at the university, and it 
was there that the instruments were origi- 
nally assembled for satellite observation of 
cosmic rays. 

After obtaining his doctorate in 1939 he 
joined the Carnegie Institution in Washing- 
ton, but was soon caught up in the war, 
serving in the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. It 
was there that his effectiveness as a doer was 
established. 

He served on the team that developed the 
proximity fuse. This device, which deto- 
nates if it passes near a target, greatly in- 
creased the effectiveness of antiaircraft fire. 
It was so vital—and so secret—that he was 
sent to deliver it in person to destroyers in 
combat off Guadalcanal. 

In 1946 Dr. Van Allen became supervisor 
of high altitude research at the Applied 
Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In the same year he launched the 
first scientific experiment aboard a captured 
German V-2 rocket, thus beginning the work 
in rocketry and cosmic ray research for which 
he is best known. 


HOW THE IGY BEGAN 


Dr. Van Allen was, from the start, one 
of the prime movers in the satellite program. 

It can also be said that the worldwide 
effort, now known as the International Geo- 
physical Year, was born in his living room 
in Silver Spring, Md. On April 5, 1950, he 
invited a number of scientists concerned with 
upper air research to an evening of talk 
with Dr. Sydney Chapman, a British pioneer 
in this field. 

The outcome was a decision to press for a 
worldwide study of the earth and its environ- 
ment. 

One of Dr. Van Allen’s most important 
contributions to upper air research has been 
the rockoon—a rocket carried up about 15 
miles by balloon before being fired. 

This costs only a fraction of the amount 
needed to build a rocket that can lift the 
same payload from the ground, since the 
rockoon does not have to push through the 
denser portions of the atmosphere. 

He has fired them from icebreakers at 
points ranging from the northernmost to the 
southernmost limits of navigation. The 
rockoon ceiling is about 85 miles. 

Dr. Van Allen supervised development of 
the Aerobee rocket, which has become a chief 
instrument of research in the region above 
rockoon range. 

He now lives in Iowa City with his wife 
and 4 children. His chief form of relaxation 
is woodworking. He spent one recent eve- 
ning repairing a kiddy car for his son. The 
car had once been his own—before he became 
interested in less earthbound matters. 


THE 5-CENT POSTAGE RATE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
1944 campaign for the Senate my op- 
ponent was former Senator Rufus C. 
Holman, Although we were political op- 
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ponents in that campaign, nevertheless, 
Mr. President, a very warm, personal 
friendship has developed between us in 
the intervening years. On many occa- 
sions Senator Holman has been of great 
assistance to me in my work in the Sen- 
ate, particularly in the field of natural 
resources. 

Senator Holman was one of the out- 
standing opponents of the attempt on 
the part of the private utilities to scuttle 
the heritage of the American people in 
our river basins. On many other issues 
he has been of assistance to me. Re- 
cently I received a letter from him in 
support of my opposition to the adoption 
of the 5-cent postage stamp. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
incorporated at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., March 17, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

My Dran SENATOR: I have just read your 
speech, Five-Cent Postage an Uncalled-For 
Subsidy to Newspapers and Magazines, and I 
approve it and compliment you upon it. 
Again I am convinced you are a great, hon- 
orable, and patriotic Senator. 

Very cordially yours, 
Rurus C. HOLMAN. 


TAX REDUCTION AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. MORSE. The editor of the Ore- 
gon Statesman, Mr. Charles A. Sprague, 
a former Representative and former 
Governor of our State, as I indicated in 
my speech the other day in the Senate, 
has been criticizing me for my position 
in support of both a tax reduction and a 
public-works program. He expresses 
the point of view we hear from some 
people, that one who stands for a tax 
cut and for a public-works program at 
the same time is guilty of some sort of 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Sprague’s editorial criticism of me and 
my reply to him under date of April 15, 
1958, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Ir SEEMS TO ME 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Park-bench adviser Bernard Baruch gave 
some sound, if now unusual advice on public 
finance in testimony before the Senate 
finance committee Tuesday. He raised his 
voice in protest against big Federal spending 
and tax cuts. He declared: 

“To reduce revenues before our defenses 
are secure and our debt manageable is un- 
economic and immoral, * * * Nor is this 
the time to embark on vast Federal works or 
other pump-priming programs requiring 
deficit financing.” 

Baruch wasn't scared at the thought of 
raising taxes: “Why shouldn’t you if you 
have to?” Asked if he preferred high taxes 
to deficit financing Baruch replied, “I cer- 
tainly do.” The 87-year-old financier- 
philosopher proved still a rugged individ- 
ualist, saying “Nothing is more dangerous 
than this notion that economic salvation lies 
through government intercession.” 
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When Senator Warne Morse was in Ore- 
gon recently he declared: “The Government 
got us into this recession, it is up to the Gov- 
ernment to get us out.” Baruch has a dif- 
ferent idea: “Government did not keep us 
from getting into our present condition. 
How can we rely on it to get us out of it?” 
His counsel: 

“Let us not turn always to the Govern- 
ment for succor, but remember that a free 
government depends always upon the people 
for sustenance.” 

Strictly old deal stuff, to be sure. But 
still valid gospel. Yet there are some, MORSE 
among them, who think we can cut the 
Treasury at both ends and restore pros- 
perity. NEUBERGER will not go for that, and 
stood toe to toe in debating with MORSE on 
this issue. NEUBERGER favors big spending 
programs; Morse wants them plus tax cuts. 
The latter course seems the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Con has been busy opening the bung- 
hole for funds to flow out. Defense spending 
already has been boosted a billion or more 
and a Presidential request for another billion 
went to Congress Wednesday. An expanded 
housing program was authorized. Thursday 
Congress passed a bill for highway spending 
which increases the sums previously sched- 
uled by $1.8 billion. This seems a wasteful 
acceleration of the highway program which 
now is booming along at a fast clip. It will 
not furnish jobs in the areas of greatest 
need such as textiles, motor plants, mines. 
The housing program is far better for pro- 
viding jobs. But highways are favorites, so 
the money flows out. (Some wonder why 
schoolhouses which were recommended by 
the administration last year get no favor- 
able nod this year.) 

The recession was a corrective, or as 
Baruch said, “the inevitable aftermath of a 
period of inflation.” If now we give the 
fresh stimulant of deficit financing we invite 
@ worse deflation in the future. Already 
confidence in the circulating medium has 
suffered. People have become inflation ad- 
dicts. But this addition, like other vices, 
feeds on itself. We need a sobering up 
rather than fresh indulgence. 

This is not to say that Government is 
impotent. Brakes used by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to retard credit excesses were 
timely, as were its moves to loosen credit to 
avert too severe a tightening up. It is proper 
to spend more public funds when business is 
off, and even a small deficit in such a period 
is not alarming. 

The base of our economic health lies in 
the smooth operation of our private econ- 
omy. It is the aggregate of decisions made 
by the 160 million Americans which deter- 
mines the course of business. The adminis- 
tration has been fully as lenient as it should 
be with augmenting the public spending. It 
should strongly resist cutting taxes too, save 
in some areas where correction has long been 
meeded, like the transportation tax on 
freight. We'll work out of this present diffi- 
culty, and be on more solid ground if we 
do it without introducing further deteriora- 
tion in our currency. 

APRIL 15, 1958. 
Gov. CHARLES A. SPRAGUE, 
Editor, Oregon Statesman, 
Salem, Oreg. 

Dran GOVERNOR SPRAGUE: Your column of 
April 4 discussing Bernard Baruch's views 
on the recession omits many important 
aspects of the issues involved. 

First, Mr. Baruch, and many who share his 
view, ascribe a meaningless virtue to a bal- 
anced budget. A budget, and its state of 
balance, has no moral quality in itself. 

What does have moral quality is the re- 
sponsibility of the National Government to 
look out for the economic welfare of the 
American people. This responsibility, im- 
plicit in our Constitution, was written into 
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law in the Employment Act of 1946, of which 
I was a cosponsor. 

What determines the desirability of having 
the budget balanced is the state of the whole 
economy, and the effect a balanced or un- 
balanced budget would have on it. The 
budget is simply one of several economic tools 
with which the Federal Government can and 
should help assure a prosperous America. A 
failure to do so is what constitutes political 
irresponsibility, in my opinion. 

Secondly, those who favor public works 
only to counter recession overlook the fact 
that it is when these projects are financed 
by borrowing—by deficit—that they can re- 
sult in a net increase in business activity. 
Moreover, their impact, even with deficit 
financing, comes many months and even 
years after their authorization. 

A personal income-tax cut is the quickest 
way to increase total spending. Taxpayers 
thus have more of their own money to spend, 
and the Government borrows to maintain 
its authorized spending levels. 

Our immediate problem is recession, per- 
haps depression. That is what we must fight 
now. A tax cut and public works are major 
economic weapons to be used. 

I share the view of the economics faculty 
of Columbia University, including Arthur 
Burns, who was, until recently, the Presi- 
dent’s chief economic adviser. In a letter 
to the New York Times on April 14, they said: 

“We believe that the first major policy 
step should be to cut Federal taxes by about 
$10 billion a year, effective immediately, the 
cut to remain in effect until recovery is as- 
sured. Any further delay will increase the 
prospect that even a $10 billion tax cut will 
prove inadequate and that the present re- 
cession will become even deeper and more 
prolonged. 

“If inflation turns out to be a problem in 
1959 or 1960, appropriate measures can and 
should be taken at that time.” 

It is my view that the Government should 
tax relatively heavily in time of prosperity. 
At such times, tax revenue should be large 
enough not only to balance the budget, but 
make substantial payments on the national 
debt. 

In time of serious recession such as now, 
personal taxes should be cut and the Govern- 
ment should spend through deficit financing 
for needed public works that will put mil- 
lions of unemployed back to work. A double- 
barreled attack of a combined tax cut and 
public works is called for now if we are to 
protect and promote the general welfare of 
all of the people of our Republic. 

You and others may call my position on 
this matter fiscal irresponsibility if you like, 
but such a charge is only a parroting of 
similar attacks on the antidepression pro- 
gram of Franklin Roosevelt in 1933. 

I am convinced that a tax cut for the 
individual taxpayer and a speeded up public- 
works program are economically and morally 
sound. Therefore, I shall continue to oppose 
such reactionary views as your column ex- 
presses on this issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 


FCC HEARINGS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor? a letter addressed 
to the New York Times under date of 
March 19, 1958, by Mr. John M. Car- 
mody. 

Mr. Carmody is one of the great Dem- 
ocrats of our time. He has had great 
experience in the field of administrative 
law and administrative law agencies, He 
has been active in those agencies. 

To demonstrate his qualifications for 
the observations he made in the letter 
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to the New York Times on the subject 
of FCC, I ask that there be printed at 
this point in my remarks a biographical 
sketch of Mr. John M. Carmody, as con- 
tained in Who's Who. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Carmody, John Michael (kar’md-dé, in- 
dustrial executive, born Bradford County, 
Pa.; son of Michael John and Catherine (Col- 
lins) C.; graduate Elmira (N. Y.) Free Acad- 
emy, 1899, Elmira Business College, 1900; 
student Lewis Institute, Chicago, 1908, Col- 
umbla, 1926; married Largaret Cross, October 
4, 1913; 1 daughter, Catherine Cross, Struc- 
tural steel executive, 1900-14; production 
and labor relation manager, ladies garment 
manufacturing, 1914-23; made special study 
of labor relations in bituminous coal indus- 
try for United States Coal Commission, 1922; 
vice president in charge of industrial re- 
lations, Davis Coal & Coke Co., and vice 
president and general manager of its mer- 
chandising subsidiaries, 1923-26; editor Coal 
Age, also Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, New York City, 1927-33; made survey 
for McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., of industrial 
developments in Russia, 1931; chairman Bi- 
tuminous Coal Labor Board, 1933; chief en- 
gineer Civil Works Administration, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and mem- 
ber National Mediation Board, 1933-35; 
member National Labor Relations Board, 
1935-36; administrator Rural Electrification 
Administration, 1936-39; member Presi- 
dent's Power Policy Commission, 1936-41; 
Administrator Federal Works Agency, 1939- 
41, including administration Lanham Act De- 
fense Housing Program, 1940-41; member 
Maritime Commission, 1941-46; vice chair- 
man Maritime War Emergency Board, 1946; 
chairman Federal Interdepartmental Safety 
Council, 1945-46; member General Review 
Board, War Assets Administration, 1947-48; 
referee National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
1949-50; consultant, President’s Water Re- 
sources, 1950-51, Materials, 1951, policy 
commissions, director production assist- 
ance French mission E. C. A., Paris, 1951; 
consultant, Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration, 1952; labor arbitrator, 1955—; labor 
management, consultant, chairman Citizens 
Emergency Commission to Settle Westing- 
house Strike, 1955-56; sponsor Electric Con- 
sumers Information Committee. Trustee 
Judson King Foundation, American Federa- 
tion Physically Handicapped Educational 
Pund; director National Popular Govern- 
ment League, Public Affairs Institute. Past 
president Society Industrial Engineers Fel- 
lowship, Social Advancement Management 
Home: 5411 42d Street, Washington 15. 


Mr. MORSE. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point Mr. Carmody’s letter to the 
New York Times, in which he discusses 
the need for a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of Federal Communications Com- 
mission hearings. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WasHINcGTON, D. C., March 19, 1958. 
EDITOR, NEw YORK TIMES, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: Congressional hearings into the 
manner in which extremely important pub- 
lic business is being conducted in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and other 
regulatory agencies have scarcely begun. 
While enough misconduct already has been 
revealed to warrant one resignation, I doubt 
if enough attention has yet been giyen to the 
positive, constructive qualifications for the 
high responsibilities that members of this 
and other quasi-judicial agencies should be 
aware of. 
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The hasty nomination of an obscure man 
from an obscure desk in the Department of 
State, who says he is honest, leads me to 
suggest it is not enough that Commissioners 
be honest; that ought to be taken for 
granted in any person the President recom- 
mends to the Senate for confirmation for 
this or any other high office. Swift action 
should follow disclosure of conduct contrary 
to this assumption. 

It is not enough either, in my view, that 
a nominee for a commissionership on FCC 
be an electrical engineer or any other kind 
of engineer, as the nominee, John Cross, 
claims to be. FCC has been in business sey- 
eral years. I assume this agency, like many 
others, has a competent staff, including ex- 
perienced engineers, lawyers, and many other 
specialists. The responsibility of a Commis- 
sioner is of a different order, It involves 
public policy of a high judicial order. One 
lawyer, possessed of a wealth of experience 
in dealing with regulatory agencies, has said, 
“As decision follows decision, the interest 
that is being regulated masses all of its re- 
sources, focuses them upon the spot where 
the decision is to be made, and brings them 
into play at the opportune moment. The 
far-flung and inarticulate public usually re- 
mains mute.” 

No, this is not a responsibility for clerks 
or those now serving in minor jobs in Gov- 
ernment or private industry. It is not some- 
thing for which outstanding, widely known 
men or women would have filed an applica- 
tion. Here indeed the office should seek 
the man, and search widely for him. His 
name is not likely to be found quickly among 
applicants, as the name of Mr. Cross, has- 
tily nominated by the President, seems to 
have been found on someone’s White House 
desk. Jumping an obscure man from a sal- 
ary of $8,000 or $9,000 a year to one of $20,000 
overnight is not likely to clothe him with 
qualities of leadership or judicial acumen 
necessary to protect the larger public inter- 
est. Commissioners are trustees for the 
public. 

The President and the Senators, called 
upon to confirm these appointments, should 
be as solicitous in selecting these men and 
confirming them as they are in selecting 
men to serve on the Supreme Court. 

This is especially true of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Through its su- 
pervision of radio and television it reaches 
into almost every home in the United States 
and into our schools, too. Members are 
faced with problems of education that chal- 
lenge our best minds. 

By the turn of events the President had 
an opportunity to correct an error and ap- 
point a really top man or woman, It is not 
too late, it seems to me, for the Senate to 
suggest the name be withdrawn in favor of 
a thoroughly competent man or woman dis- 
tinguished for public service. Why not, for 
instance, an outstanding educator, or a 
woman whose work in the interest of con- 
sumers has won her widespread confidence 
and respect? 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. CARMODY. 


CESSATION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, in support of the position I 
have been taking, ever since the cam- 
paign of 1956, in regard to the cessation 
of nuclear tests, an advertisement which 
appeared in the April 11 issue of the 
New York Times entitled “Nuclear 
Bombs Can Destroy All Life in War.” 
The advertisement was sponsored, as the 
names in it show, by some outstanding 
citizens of our country. 

Along with the advertisement, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
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corporated, as a part of my remarks, a 
report published in I. F. Stone’s Weekly 
of March 31, 1958, entitled “Report Ac- 
cuses AEC of Failing To Be Candid About 
Radioactive Danger.” 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 11, 1958] 


NUCLEAR BOMBS CAN DESTROY ALL LIFE IN 
WAR— NUCLEAR TESTS ARE ENDANGERING OUR 
HEALTH RIGHT Now—WE Must POSTPONE 
OUR COMING TESTS 
1. The Soviet Union states it is calling off 

further nuclear tests. The easiest way for 

us to convert this announcement into a moral 
disaster for the United States is to stand 
pat on this issue. The least we can do to- 
day—if we hope to restore America’s moral 
standing in the world—is to postpone our 
tests while we negotiate a satisfactory agree- 
ment. President Eisenhower’s April 7 letter 
to Khrushchev regains some of the ground 
lost by our first response to the Soviet an- 
nouncement. The President's recommenda- 

tion for technical studies preliminary to a 

broad disarmament agreement deserves the 

widest possible support. But much more 
has to be done. 

2. It is true that the Soviet Union waited 
until it completed its spring tests which 
sharply increased poisonous radioactive 
strontium in the atmosphere. But it makes 
no sense for the United States to complain 
about radioactivity from the Russian tests 
and then plan to add to it with our own 
tests. Estimated nuclear box score to date: 
United States—one hundred-odd tests; Soviet 
Union—fifty-odd tests. 

3. The United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission now admits that radioactive fallout 
is a matter for genuine concern and that the 
United States is the hottest radioactive place 
in the world. Scientists warn that thousands 
of babies will be born malformed because of 
tests to date. Many thousands more people 
will prematurely die of diseases of blood and 
bone, 


WE MUST CALL FOR A UNITED NATIONS INSPECTED 
BAN ON TESTS 


1. We must challenge Moscow's bid by pro- 
posing a permanent end to tests under ef- 
fective inspection. Khrushchey said on 
April 4: “Russia is willing to accept supervi- 
sion.” Let's call his hand. 

2. Dr. Libby, of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, concedes that detection of nuclear 
explosions is feasible, contrary to the much 
publicized doubts of Dr. Edward Teller. The 
AEC has said that last year’s underground 
test in Nevada was detected only 250 miles 
away. Now it is revealed that the test was 
detected in Alaska, 2,300 miles away. A 
hydrogen bomb is many thousands of times 
more powerful than the “tiny” bomb used 
in the underground test. 

3. Tests deemed necessary for peaceful 
purposes can be conducted by an interna- 
tional agency. Nuclear weapons tests must 
be stopped. 

WE MUST NOT SUPPLY BOMB MATERIALS TO 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

Bills now before Congress would authorize 
transfer of bomb materials, parts and weap- 
ons design blueprints to other countries. 

This would mean more nuclear powers 
and so extend the “suicide club”: Korea is 
pressing for nuclear arms. NATO powers 
are seeking them. Turkey will certainly 
want them. Then Pakistan. Moscow will 
make Communist China a nuclear power. 
Fuses could be set all over the world. 

We would increase the chance of accidental 
atomic war, launched by some minor mili- 
tary commander, Witness the anonymous 
French colonel who ordered the attack on a 
Tunisian village, using American-made 
planes. 
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AMERICAN SECURITY AND WORLD SECURITY ARE 
NOW ONE 


America must give leadership for world 
disarmament and conditions that make for 
& just and workable peace. We must stop 
the contamination of the air, the milk chil- 
dren drink, the food we eat. 

While there is yet time, let us come to 
life on this issue and take the moral initia- 
tive. 

ACT NOW—FOR MAN'S SAKE 

Write President Eisenhower, the White 
House, Washington, D. C., and Vice President 
Nixon, the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Write your United States Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Washington opposing the bills 
to transfer bomb materials to other coun- 
tries and favoring an end to nuclear tests 
as a first step toward a broader disarmament. 
Send a copy to Senator JOHN O, PASTORE, of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Write your newspaper editor, or news com- 
mentator, 

Organize a group, or work with existing 
ones in your community. 

Write the national committee for permis- 
sion to reprint this advertisement in your 
home paper. We'll tell you how to do it. 

Send a contribution to this committee to 
keep it going and expand its infiuence. Your 
moral support is heartening. Your financial 
support is imperative. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A SANE 
NucLEAR Polier, New YORK, 
N. Y. 

NORMAN COUSINS, 

CLARENCE PICKETT, 

Cochairmen. 

CLARENCE H, Low, Treasurer. 

LAWRENCE S. MAYERS, Jr., 

Comptroller. 

TREVOR THOMAS, 

ALFRED WILLIAMS, 

Staf. 

(Signed by Prof, John C, Bennett, dean of 
the faculty, Union Theological Seminary; 
Brock Chisholm, M. D., former director- 
general, World Health Organization; Norman 
Cousins*, editor, the Saturday Review; 
Rev. Henry Hitt Crane, Detroit; India Ed- 
wards, Washington, D. C.; Eugene Exman*, 
vice president, Harper & Bros., publisher; 
Harold E. Fey, editor, the Christian Century; 
Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, minister emeritus, 
Riverside Church, New York; Dr. Erich 
Fromm, psychologist, author; Robert Gil- 
more*, New York secretary, American Friends 
Service Committee; Oscar Hammerstein II, 
playwright; Rev. Donald Harrington*, 
minister, Community Church, New York; 
Gen, Hugh B. Hester, brigadier general, U. S. 
Army (retired); Hon. Stanley M. Isacs, mi- 
nority leader, New York City Council; Dr. 
Homer Jack“, minister, Evanston, II.; Rabbi 
Edward E. Klein, Stephen Wise Free Syna- 
gogue, New York City; Paul Lavietes, M. D., 
chairman, Physicians’ Forum; Howard Lind- 
say; Dr. M. Stanley Livingston, department 
of physics, M. I. T.; Clarence H. Low*, re- 
tired; Thomas G. MacGowan, market and eco- 
nomic analyst; L. D. MacIntyre, president, 
American Ethical Union; Arnold H, Mare- 
mont, board chairman, Thor Corp.; Lenore 
G. Marshall*, author, “Other Knowledge,” 
etc.; Lawrence S, Mayers, Jr.,* president, L. 
O. Mayers Co., Inc.; Rev. Robert J. 
McCracken, minister, the Riverside Church, 
New York; Lewis Mumford, author; James G. 
Patton, president, National Farmers’ Union; 
Dr. Linus Rauling, Nobel Prize in Chemistry, 
California Institute of Technology; Orlie 
Pell,* president, United States section, Wo- 
men’s International League; Clarence Pick- 
ett,* executive secretary emeritus, American 
Friends Service Committee; Josephine W. 


Pomerance,* Committee for World Disarma- 
ment and World Development; Dr. Charles C. 
Price,* chairman, department of chemistry, 
University of Pennsylvania; David Riesman, 
sociologist, author, The Lonely Crowd,” etc.; 
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Elmo Roper, marketing consultant and pub- 
lic opinion analyst; Dr. James T. Shotwell, 
president emeritus, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
minister, Christ Church, Methodist, New 
York; Dr. Edward J. Sparling,* president, 
Roosevelt University; Samuel Standard, 
M. D., associate professor of clinical surgery, 
New York University College of Medicine; 
Mark Starr; Norman Thomas,* chairman, 
Post War World Council; Dean Howard 
Thurman, Marsh Chapel, Boston University; 
Dr. Paul J. Tillich, university professor, 
Harvard; Jerry Voorhis, executive director, 
Cooperative League of America; James War- 
burg*, author, Agenda for Action, etc.; Allan 
M. Wilson;* Dr. Hugh Wolfe,* chairman, 
department of physics, Cooper Union, New 
York.) 

(The signers of this statement do so as 
individuals and not as representatives of or- 
ganizations or as members of the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 
Asterisk indicates members of the national 
executive committee.) 

{From the I. F. Stone’s Weekly of March 31, 
1958] 
REPORT Accuses AEC or FAILING To BE CANDID 
ABOUT RADIOACTIVE DANGER 


(We publish here the full text of a report 
by the National Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy on the way in which the Atomic 
Energy Commission has failed to be candid 
with the public on radioactive fallout, par- 
ticularly with regard to its dangers for grow- 
ing children and the role milk plays in the 
absorption by humans of the new manmade 
poison, strontium 90. The National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, whose re- 
cent full page advertisements have been 
signed by such notables as Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Walter Reuther, includes 
among its executive members Dr. Hugh 
Wolfe, of the Federation of American Scien- 
tists; Dr. Charles C. Price, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review. Trevor Thomas is execu- 
tive secretary. Its address is 202 East 44th 
Street, New York 17.) 

The Atomic Energy Commission is re- 
quired by law to safeguard the public from 
radiation that might be disseminated by ac- 
tivities which employ nuclear energy (from 
bomb tests and reactors). Assessment of this 
hazard is a scientific matter. The task— 
properly viewed as a scientific problem—may 
be divided into two parts: (a) The inten- 
sity and characteristics of radiation to which 
humans are exposed must be determined by 
suitable physical measurements. This is a 
straightforward matter and involves clearly 
understood theory and widely accepted 
types of practice. (b) The expected biologi- 
cal effect of the radiation must be assessed. 
This matter is beset with difficulties, both 
with regard to experimental data, and with 
respect to interpretation and conclusions. 
One cannot expect the biological evaluation 
to be as precise, or as free from legitimate 
differences in interpretation, as the physical 
radiation data. 

In this situation it is reasonable to expect 
that any evaluation of the biological hazard 
from fallout radiation will be based on the 
following: 

1. A statement of the best available phys- 
ical data regarding the occurrence of fall- 
out radiation. This should include the 
range of values in various places and at var- 
ious times. 

2. A statement of the scientifically valid 
estimates of the expected biological hazard 
from the above radiation. Since this esti- 
mate is subject to a wide range of uncer- 
tainties, such a statement must include the 
range of extreme interpretations that are 
supported by what data are available. In 
practice such a statement would represent 
the several views of various scientists com- 
petent to judge the data—which will of 
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course range from optimistic to pessimistic 
with regard to anticipated hazard. 

3. As facts are accumulated, and matters 
become more certain the foregoing state- 
ments should be progressively modified in 
whatever direction is dictated by the evi- 
dence. 

In what follows it will be shown that in a 
number of important instances, the AEC has 
not followed this procedure. It will be 
shown that the AEC has instead tended to 
foster the most optimistic interpretation 
(1. e., which most minimizes the expected 
hazard from fallout radiation) and that the 
AEC has altered this position only under the 
pressure of outside scrutiny and attack. 
This evidence tends to show that the AEC's 
evaluation of the fallout hazard has not been 
based on the standards of objectivity and 
candor that are customary in scientific 
matters. 

1. The general hazard from Sr-90 in fall- 
out: It is now known that one of the major 
biological effects of fallout radiation results 
from the accumulation of Sr-90 in the bones 
of growing children, and that this isotope is 
absorbed from milk, which is the major food 
source of the minerals required during bone 
formation. These facts are now publicly 
acknowledged by the AEC. This discussion 
deals with the questions: (1) When were 
these facts made public by the AEC? (2) Was 
this publication on AEC initiative, or forced 
by external events? 

The foregoing facts are described in the 
2ist semiannual report of the AEC (dated 
January 1957). This report also states that 
“the dissemination of strontium 90 from 
nuclear detonations and of subsequent up- 
take by humans have been under study by 
the Commission since 1948.“ (P. 213.) This 
statement is followed by a footnote: “Cer- 
tain aspects of radiostrontium research were 
reported earlier: pages 115-122, 13th semi- 
annual report (July-December 1953); 
pages 53-54, 16th semiannual report (Jan- 
uary-June 1954); appendix 7, 18th semi- 
annual report (January-June 1955); pages 
69-72, 19th semiannual report (July-Decem- 
ber 1955); pages 105-106, 20th semiannual 
report (January-June 1956).” 

Evidently then we can determine the an- 
swers to the above questions by examining 
the foregoing chronology of AEC statements 
about Sr-90. This chronology follows: 

(a) January 1953: (13th semiannual re- 
port, pp. 115-122): This section is entitled 
“Long-Term Effects of Fallout.” It describes 
the dissemination of Sr-90 from nuclear tests, 
its occurrence in soil, food plants, and ani- 
mals. Two references to the possibility of 
absorption of Sr-90 by humans occur. One 
of these (p. 122) is as follows: 

“Uptake by animals. Cattle and other 
animals may eat plants which contain radio- 
active materials from fallout. Studies have 
been made of the possibility of hazard to 
humans as a result of eating meat from such 
animals. These studies indicate that the 
bone-seeking radioisotopes are of greatest 
potential concern and that the chief among 
these is radiostrontlum. 

“Cattle absorb 25 to 30 percent of the in- 
gested strontium, with about 25 percent 
reaching the bone. A few days after en- 
trance of radiostrontium into the body, about 
90 percent of the remaining amount will be 
in the bones. The only potential hazard to 
human beings would be the ingestion of bone 
splinters which might be intermingled with 
muscle tissue during butchering and cutting 
of the meat. An insignificant amount would 
enter the human body in this fashion.” 

Note that there is no mention of Sr-90 ab- 
sorption via milk—which is, of course, the 
major food source of Sr-90. 

The second reference is the possible ab- 
sorption of Sr-90 by eating plant food con- 
taining this isotope. The pertinent state- 
ment (p. 120) follows: 

“Plants have been grown in soll contain- 
ing a concentration of fission products equiv- 
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alent to that produced by the maximum fall- 
out observed in the immediate vicinity of 
the point of detonation. 

“One to two hundred pounds of these 
plants, grown in the very high concentration 
of fission products which might be found in 
the immediate vicinity of the detonations 
on the proving ground, could be eaten by an 
individual without acquiring the maximum 
permissible body burden of radioactive stron- 
tium. The maximum radioactive content of 
plants grown at a distance of a few miles 
from the point of detonation would be con- 
siderably lower.” 

This statement fails to point out that the 
Sr-90 absorbed by humans in food accumu- 
lates in the bone. Thus hundreds of pounds 
of plant food will be ingested by an indi- 
vidual in, say, 15 to 20 years of growth, dur- 
ing which time Sr-90 present in food will 
accumulate in the individual's bones. 

(b) July 1954: (Sixteenth Semiannual 
Report, pp. 53-54): These pages comprise a 
brief section entitled “Fallout in the United 
States.” This section reads as follows: 

“Following nuclear detonations, radioactive 
debris is distributed by normal air currents 
over large areas and with sufficiently sensi- 
tive instruments may be found to encircle 
the globe. Small amounts were deposited 
widely over the United States during the 
Pacific tests and in some areas resulted in 


transitory rises of the normal background 
radiation levels.” ne 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
American people sense a need for a re- 
organization of the Defense Department. 
In my judgment they are prepared to 
follow the leadership of the President 
of the United States in this field. 

I listened to the address which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower delivered on Thursday 
to the newspaper editors of America, It 
was an eloquent, vigorous, logical, and 
persuasive address. 

Two great American newspapers, the 
Los Angeles Times and the Los Angeles 
Examiner, commented favorably on the 
President's recommendaiton for a reor- 
ganization of the Defense Department. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the two excellent editorials be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of April 18, 
1958] 
A MEMORABLE PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH 

The typical Eisenhower speech is earnest 
and short but it kindles no fire. The Presi- 
dent's appeal rarely owes much to his rhet- 
oric. But yesterday he gave the newspaper 
editors, meeting in Washington, a most un- 
typical performance. It was an earnest 
speech, and short, but it glittered with mem- 
orable aphorisms. It contained enough 
quotable material to salt the whole admin- 
istration record. 


ON OWN GROUNDS 

It seems quite natural, now that he has 
made the speech, that it should have been 
his most forceful, for he was talking about 
the things he knows best. It was shop talk, 
military shop talk, from a man who spent 
his life, until he became President, in mili- 
tary service. There are not many men in 
the world who have had wider service, none 
who has had higher. 

Mr. Eisenhower got to his case quickly. 
After 300 words he made the statement that 
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ought to be cut over every Pentagon portal: 
“The waging of war by separate ground, sea 
and air forces is gone forever.” 

And then, in a text bristling with the max- 
ims of experience, he plunged into the argu- 
ment for the major reform of his 
administration, a true unification of the 
armed services. The central problem of uni- 
fication is the costly interservice rivalry. 
The President minced no words: 


FUNCTIONS SCRAMBLED 


“The fact is, modern weapons have 
scrambled traditional service functions. 
Interservice controversy and confusion are 
the result. This simply means that our mili- 
tary weapons and techniques and certain 
provisions of law just do not mesh. 

“I am quite sure that the American people 
feel it is far more important to be able to hit 
the target than it is to haggle over who 
makes a weapon or who pulls a trigger * * * 

“Modern war demands the vesting of stra- 
tegic planning and the control of military 
operations clearly in the Secretary of De- 
fense-Joint Chiefs of Staff mechanism; un- 
der the overall direction of the Commander 
in Chief. It is impossible longer to diffuse 
this function among three competing serv- 
ices.” 

And so on, point by point, he buttressed 
the reform proposals he had submitted to 
Congress. 

The President anticipates a hard fight for 
his program and he expects to carry it to the 
people. His speech to the editors was the 
opening salvo, Curiously, he does not ex- 
pect the greatest opposition from the top 
brass of the Pentagon: 

“In the present situation it is more than 
gratifying to have the assurance that the 
convictions of senior civil and military lead- 
ers in the Defense Department closely paral- 
lel my own. They have cooperated loyally in 
designing the details of the proposed reor- 
ganization. Much of the criticism we are 
likely to hear, therefore, will probably be 
loudest and most bitter not from respon- 
sible service leaders but rather from outside 
sources. These sources often resist military 
change far more vigorously than the services 
themselves.” 

VESTED INTERESTS 

This is probably true or almost true. The 
President as Commander in Chief can pretty 
well keep the high brass in line. But the 
outside sources do not operate in a vacuum. 
Without the moral support of the services, 
unofficial, of course, the outside sources 
would not be in business, The services have 
become their vested interests—or vice versa— 
and the leagues, associations and maga- 
zines supporting the several military arms 
would lose their cause for being and a good 
many of their officers and editors their liveli- 
hoods if they were deprived of their par- 
tisanship. 

And Congress has ancient and respectable 
Members, like Representative Vinson, who 
have devoted their lives to battling for their 
favorite services, These men may give the 
President a bad time. 

But Mr. Eisenhower has never been so 
right during his 5 years as President as he is 
now. As he says, his reforms are vital for 
security and would have a tremendous effect 
on the economy. Since he has been Presi- 
dent the services have had $200 billion to 
spend and one recoils from estimating how 
much of that money was wasted in inter- 
service controversy and confusion. 

The President's theme will bear repeating: 
“The waging of war by separate ground, sea, 
and air forces is gone forever.” 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of 
April 18, 1958] 

To newspaper editors of the country—and 
directly to the people—President Eisenhower 
forcefully presented his case yesterday for 
reorganizing the Defense Department. 
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It is a cause of compelling urgency because 
it is vital to security; it would ease the burden 
on taxpayers. 

The President summed it up yesterday in 
three important words “safety with solvency.” 

On this principle he has hammered out 
his plan from more than 40 years of military 
experience, including World War II Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe (leading the 
greatest military coalition in history), Chief 
of Staff of the Army (1945-48), and consult- 
ant on previous defense coordination efforts. 
He has been assisted by a group of military 
and civilian advisers. 

Furthermore, as William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., pointed out in Editor’s Report in the 
Examiner last Sunday, the President is de- 
termined that no man on horseback, mean- 
ing a military autocrat, shall even threaten 
civilian control of the Defense Department. 

On these considerations, the President 
speaks from an unassailable position. He is 
supported by the life-and-death logic of this 
Nation's safety. The steps of that logic are: 

1. In this age of modern weapons, and the 
rapidly approaching age of missiles, the 
warning time of an aggressor’s attack is 
dwindling toward zero. 

2. Since the United States never will be 
the aggressor, the advantage of the first blow 
lies with an enemy. 

3. Therefore, our military organization 
must be in a state of instant retaliatory 
readiness. 

4. It is not now in that state. It is con- 
ditioned to delay by duplicating and im- 
Plicitly antagonistic lines of command (take 
a look at the detours in the chart showing 
operational lines of CONAD—Continental Air 
Defense), by committees diluting the recom- 
mendation of other committees and tending 
to produce a neutrality of purpose in place 
of decisive action (take a look at the chart 
showing the operational setup under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff). 

The Eisenhower plan proposes a direct line 
of command leading from the President as 
Commander in Chief, through a civilian 
Secretary of Defense (acting on direct and 
constant counsel of the Joint Chiefs) and 
through them to unified operational com- 
mands and the three services. 

The separate identities of the services are 
maintained. The service Secretaries would 
be responsible for administration, training, 
and logistics (the science of transport, quar- 
tering and supply), which will give them 
plenty to do. To prevent costly duplication, 
a Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering would supervise research projects. 

Most of the gathering Congressional oppo- 
sition is centered on the power the plan 
accords the Defense Secretary, militarily and 
financially. The President has offered con- 
vincing answers. 

He points to the built-in constitutional 
safeguard that makes the President Com- 
mander in Chief, and to the fact that the 
Defense Secretary must rely on the advice of 
the Joint Chiefs, who are obligated if they 
disagree with the Secretary to take their 
position to the Commander in Chief. 

As concerns power of money, the President 
emphasizes that he recommends the Defense 
Secretary have authority to transfer funds 
among the three services and not that the 
Secretary shall take control of appropriations 
away from Congress. Congress would con- 
tinue to hold the purse strings. 

He assured Congress and the people yes- 
terday that there will be no single chief 
of staff; no Prussian staff; no czar; no $40 
billion blank check; no swallowing up of the 
traditional services; no undermining of the 
powers of Congress. 

The President’s plan may not be perfect 
(how many plans are?) but it is a resolute 
and hard-thought-out project backed by 
years of experience, that is essential to the 
Nation’s security and will benefit the Na- 
tion's economy. 

It deserves the support of the American 
people. 
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NEED FOR NEW FLOOD-CONTROL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr.KUCHEL. Mr. President, an ever- 
growing population, with ever-expanding 
residential and industrial areas and with 
ever-increasing agriculture, imposes a 
continuing responsibility on the Federal 
Government and the Congress to keep 
pace with new needs, new demands, and 
new problems. These facts prompted 
the Congress over the last 4 years to 
draft, debate, and approve two omnibus 
public-works bills authorizing river and 
harbor improvements, beach-erosion 
projects, and flood-control works. Both 
of those bills, I very much regret, were 
unacceptable to the President, and were 
ee to Congress without his signa- 

ure, 

During the 4 years Congress has been 
endeavoring to enact a new law, nature 
has not been quiet nor dormant. On 
the contrary, many extensive and widely 
separate sections of our Nation have 
suffered severely from the savage forces 
which nature can unloose, A year ago 
Texas and the Southwest were deluged 
with rains in a succession of storms 
which inflicted great havoc and loss of 
life. This past month California has 
been lashed by a wearying series of 
storms bringing great damage and prop- 
erty losses almost the entire length of 
the State. 

The President’s veto of the most re- 
cent flood-control authorization bill does 
not, of course, remove the urgency by 
which Congress must proceed in its 
efforts to provide for Federal participa- 
tion in efforts to protect the American 
people against uncontrollable ravages of 
nature. 

Personally, having participated as a 
member of the Public Works Committee 
in the drafting of S. 497, I felt and I still 
feel the bill which President Eisenhower 
vetoed last week was meritorious, cer- 
tainly long overdue, and vital to the de- 
velopment and growth of our Nation. 
I already have commented that it was, 
in my estimation, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, about the best obtainable. 
With its admitted shortcomings, I am 
prepared to vote for it again. 

A considerable part of my regret that 
the President felt impelled to reject this 
bill flows from the fact that failure to 
have it become law jeopardizes the con- 
tinuance of a number of sound, 
thoroughly engineered, urgent programs 
which already are in motion. This 
vetoed bill, Mr. President, would have 
given needed legislative authorization 
for appropriations essential to moving 
forward toward goals which past Con- 
gresses already have approved and 
deemed worthy of American efforts. 

The regrettable consequences of inac- 
tion or of governmental impasse in the 
field of new flood control authorizations 
will be felt in many parts of our Nation. 
An outstanding example of the distress- 
ing and probably costly effect of rejec- 
tion of S. 497 is our Nation’s fastest 
growing metropolitan area, Los Angeles 
and vicinity. 


Among the many provisions of S. 497 


of vital significance to California was ad- 
ditional authorization, to the extent of 


$44 million, for the comprehensive flood 
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control program in the Los Angeles 
‘Basin. There was another item, of $8 
million, for the continuance of work in 
an adjacent basin, the Santa Ana, in my 
home county of Orange, which is an in- 
tegral part of the whole heavily-settled 
southern California community. 

Both of these basin programs were 
started by action of Congress in 1936. 
Each of them has been approved repeat- 
edly in subsequent laws providing addi- 
tional authorization for limited periods 
of years. Congress implied its intention 
of carrying these programs to a conclu- 
sion by action on one or both in 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1941, 1944, 1946, and 1950. 
There was a total of 11 separate authori- 
zations before the vetoed bill of 1956 and 
the latest measure just rejected by the 
President. 

The provisions of S. 497 also included 
similar new authorization for three 
other basinwide programs in California: 
on the Sacramento, on the San Joaquin, 
and on the Kaweah-Tule Rivers. They 
were undertaken respectively under laws 
enacted in 1910 and 1944. The plans for 
those streams and their tributaries are 
equally vital to the safety, the security, 
and the existence of lush agricultural, 
thriving business, and attractive resi- 
dential areas of the Central Valley of 
our State. 

If this Congress ignores the challenge 
of Nature and in a defeatist manner 
ceases its efforts to assist our people now, 
an immediate and possibly tragic result 
will be the virtual ending of work on the 
Los Angeles County flood control pro- 
gram. Last year, Congress tied strings 
to the appropriation for the continuance 
of this project during the fiscal year in 
which we are now operating. A money 
item of $18,100,000 for the Los Angeles 
Basin project approved by Congress 1 
year ago specified that only $16,215,000 
could be expended in fiscal 1958 unless 
new authorization was voted. Similarly, 
restrictions were attached to appropria- 
tions of $5 million for Success Dam and 
$2,500,000 for Terminus Dam, integral 
units of the comprehensive plan for the 
Kaweah-Tule Basin, in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Incidentally, these projects are the sort 
which can provide quick employment. In 
Los Angeles, under the long-range poli- 
cies of the board of supervisors, sched- 
ules for several years ahead are worked 
out in advance by the county flood con- 
trol engineer in consultation with the 
Army district engineer. Construction of 
Success and Terminus Dams had been 
programed to get under way in the 
present fiscal year. 

There are many other reasons why 
flood-control authorization legislation 
must be enacted at the present session. 
There are projects all over our Nation 
which must be initiated as quickly as 
possible, some for which money already 
has been earmarked, and many for 
which local interests already have raised 
their contributions and taken required 
steps for other local participation. In 
one fashion or another, Congress needs 
to act now. . 

As long as winds from the oceans 
blow rain- and snow-bearing clouds over 
the continental United States, we cannot 
stand still. We cannot ignore the eter- 
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nal challenge which nature flings at our 
people. We must not be insensible to- 
ward the perpetual threat to their lives, 
their homes, their businesses and indus- 
tries, their farms and our transportation 
and communications systems. Nature 
all too often has demonstrated that cre- 
ations of mankind can be damaged or 
destroyed by floods, often in a twinkling, 
with as telling effect as by a bomb 
dropped by a human enemy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorpD, approving articles published in 
the Pasadena Independent of April 19, 
1958, the Los Angeles Mirror-News of 
April 19, 1958, and the Los Angeles 
Times of April 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Pasadena Independent of April 
19, 1958] 
COUNTY FLOOD PLAN THREATENED 

This week's Presidential veto of the $1,- 
500,000,000 rivers and harbors authorization 
bill could mean the end of the Los Angeles 
County drainage area project, H. E. Hedger, 
chief engineer of the county flood control 
district, said yesterday. 

Included in the bill was $144 million of 
additional authorization for the local pro- 
gram, which was started by the Army Corps 
of Engineers in 1936. 

Unless authorization legislation is passed 
and signed quickly the Engineers’ work will 
come to a halt on July 1, Hedger said. 

Congress appropriated $18,100,000 for con- 
struction on the program during the current 
fiscal year, but there was only $16,215,000 
remaining from previous authorizations 
pending passage of a new bill. 

Hedger said this means three projects 
scheduled to get underway within the next 
few weeks will not start until authorization 
has been provided. 

Jobs for which funds are available but 
cannot be spent include a unit of the Bur- 
bank Western System, the Rubio Canyon di- 
version above Pasadena and San Marino, and 
unit 5 of the Sawtelle Westwood System 
from National Boulevard to Pico Boulevard 
in west Los Angeles. 

Works affected in El Monte are improve- 
ments in the Rio Hondo from Valley Boule- 
vard to lower Azusa Road. Other projects 
include Santa Anita Wash construction from 
the Rio Hondo to the Sante Fe Railway, Big 
Dalton Wash from Walnut Creek Wash to 
Larkellen, San Dimas Diversion Channel 
from Big Dalton Wash to Grand Avenue 
and unit 1 of the Burbank Western System. 

Communities in which these works are 
situated include Arcadia, Monrovia, Duarte, 
Baldwin Park, West Covina, Irwindale, and 
Covina, Hedger said. 

[From the Los Angeles Mirror-News of 
April 19, 1958] 
FLOOD PROJECTS SEEN IMPERILED 


A veto by President Eisenhower of the 
$1,500,000,000 rivers and harbors authoriza- 
tion can mean an end of the county’s drain- 
age area project and more unemployment, 
Col. H. E. Hedger, director of the county 
flood- control district, said today. 

He said that unless an authorization is 
quickly passed and approved, work directed 
by the Army Corps of Engineers on flood 
control channels will halt July 1. 

SIXTEEN MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 

DOLLARS REMAIN 


Congress had appropriated $18,100,000 for 
construction for the current fiscal year and 
$16,215,000 of that remains, Hedger said. 

He named three projects which are sched- 
uled to get under way within the next few 
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weeks that may be affected by lack of au- 
thorization. Funds are available but cannot 
be spent on the Burbank-Western system, the 
Rubio Canyon diversion in Altadena and unit 
No. 5 of the Sawtelle-Westwood system from 
National Boulevard to Pico Boulevard. 

Contracts recently were awarded and 
work has started on six other projects, but 
construction after June 30 will be blocked 
without appropriate legislation. Hedger 
identified them as: 

Rio Hondo, Valley Boulevard to Lower 
Azusa Road; Santa Anita Wash, Rio Hondo 
to Santa Fe Railroad; Big Dalton Wash, Wal- 
nut Creek Wash to Larkellen; San Dimas 
diversion channel, Big Dalton Wash to Grand 
Avenue; unit No. 1, Burbank-Western sys- 
tem. 

Hedger said that many storm drain proj- 
ects which are dependent upon channel im- 
provement for proper drainage outlets also 
would be held up pending Congressional au- 
thorization. 


[From the Los Angeles Times 
of April 19, 1958] 
County FLOOD CONTROL WORK Mar 
Soon HALT 

County Flood Control Engineer Harold E, 
Hedger said yesterday that vital fiood control 
work in the county will end by July 1 un- 
less Federal legislation is passed and signed 
quickly. 

Hedger added that Presidential veto of the 
$1,500,000,000 rivers and harbors authoriza- 
tion bill will halt jobs which include a unit 
of the Burbank Western system, the Rubio 
Canyon diversion above Pasadena and San 
Marino, and unit 5 of the Sawtelle West- 
wood system from National Boulevard to 
Pico Boulevard in west Los Angeles, 

OTHER PROJECTS 

“Contracts were recently awarded and 
work is just getting started on 6 other 
projects included in the 1957-58 budget, but 
construction after June 30 will be blocked 
without appropriate legislation,” said Hedger, 

He pointed out that the Flood Control 
Act of 1936 approved Federal participation 
up to $338 million to assist the county in 
developing its flood control network. Only 
half of this total has been authorized by 
actual appropriation, however. 

SITUATION SERIOUS 

Hedger called the situation extremely 
serious, since several of the storm-drain 
projects financed by the 1952 local bond 
issue of $179 million are dependent upon 
channel improvement by Federal aid for 
proper drainage outlets. 

He added that work stoppage on these 
projects would greatly affect the Los Angeles 
economic situation by adding thousands of 
construction and supply personnel to local 
unemployment rolls, 

REDWOOD COUNTRY, CALIFORNIA, SUFFERS FROM 
FLOOD-CONTROL INACTION 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, an im- 
pressive concrete example of the impor- 
tance of flood-control projects, as well 
as an indication of the retarding effect 
on other developments of failure to leg- 
islate in this field, is contained in news 
dispatches from a remote corner of Cali- 
fornia, I feel certain that this instance 
can be duplicated in almost every State 
of the Union. 

For many years, a serious flood threat 
has hung over the communities on the 
lower stretches of the Eel River, which 
plunges from the Coast Range to the Pa- 
cific in the heart of the famed Redwood 
country and drains an area of more than 
3,600 square miles. The rampages of 
this river inflicted serious damage in the 
1955 floods, and on many past occasions 
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the stream has gone out of its banks 
with considerable loss being sustained. 
The longstanding problem originally 
received recognition in Congress more 
than 2 decades ago, with the result 
that a project—2 miles of low levees and 
1 mile of “retards” to prevent bank cav- 
ing—was authorized by Congress in 1936. 

Unfortunately, no money was appro- 
priated under the 1936 act for this proj- 
ect, and no work ever was performed 
when controlling this river might have 
been relatively simple. 

The consequences of delay and inac- 
tion in this instance are definitely meas- 
urable. Within the past year, partly 
due to the depressed condition of the 
lumber industry but also because of the 
progressive meandering of the Eel River 
and the continuance of the flood threat, 
a two-mill lumber outfit closed with an 
explanation that it could no longer risk 
capital on a log inventory in the face 
of possible uncontrolled floods which 
could both carry away its logs and dam- 
age its property. 

A serious blow fell on this community 
and a township of approximately 17,000 
people. Recently efforts have been 
made to reopen the plant, which had 
160 employees on its payroll at peak op- 
erations. The annual payroll of $650,000 
was of tremendous importance. The 
present owners have indicated their will- 
ingness to take a chance on the re- 
covery of the lumber industry and the 
construction industry on which it de- 
pends, but they want protection against 
repetition of flood damage and removal 
of the constant menace. 

The situation in Fortuna brings to 
mind the adage, “For want of a nail, a 
shoe was lost.” If the sawmill is dis- 
mantled at salvage value, the commu- 
nity, the county, the State, and even 
the Federal Government will be losers. 
The removal of this plant from the tax 
rolls means a reduction of more than 
$250,000 in assessed valuation of Hum- 
boldt County. 

The omnibus authorization bill re- 
cently vetoed by President Eisenhower 
included the so-called Sandy Prairie 
project, involving levee construction at 
the point of greatest danger on the Eel 
River. At a cost of $707,000, the Army 
Engineers proposed to build protective 
works which would, among other things, 
safeguard this lumber mill valued at 
more than $1 million. The plant owners 
up to this time have been able to do no 
more than chant “River, stay way from 
my door” as they watched the stream, 
which was a half mile distant when the 
mill was built in 1949, chew its way to 
within 60 feet of the office. 

Further delay in authorizing the 
Sandy Prairie development will have an- 
other deplorable consequence. Highway 
construction will be retarded. Planned 
improvement of Highway 101, the major 
north-south road and the only coastal 
route through the Redwood country, is 
being held back because of the desperate 
need for flood prevention. Only last 
month, a State highway department en- 
gineer told the people of Humboldt 
County that if Federal funds can be made 
available for flood control, the State will 
expedite its highway construction 
schedule, 
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I am calling this situation to the at- 
tention of the Senate, Mr. President, be- 
cause it forcefully illustrates the wealth- 
creating, job-promoting character of 
flood-control projects and the impact of 
Federal participation on the develop- 
ment of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article published in the March 
27 edition of the Humboldt Beacon, and 
an editorial published in the March 29 
edition of the Humboldt Standard. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Humbolt Beacon of March 27, 
1958] 


OWNERS OF FORMER CLAY Brown & Co. PROP- 
ERTY CONFERRING ON POSSIBLE REOPENING 
or MILLS THis SPRING 


Reopening of the former Fortuna Saw- 
mills operations at the foot of Sandy Prairie 
Road depends jointly upon two develop- 
ments, a continued improvement in the 
lumber market and favorable action in Con- 
gress upon the proposed Sandy Prairie flood 
control project. The first appears to be in 
the making, while the Federal project au- 
thorization seems assured, lacking only pass- 
age of the appropriation to assure permanent 
protection of the area so vital to Fortuna’s 
economy. 

Spokesmen for the California Institute of 
Cancer Research, Inc., owners of the sawmill 
property, here last weekend expressed keen 
interest in the flood control project as in- 
surance of what could be a long-range res- 
toration of the property into production, 
along with a major improvement program, 

Operating first as Clay Brown & Co. and 
later as Fortuna Sawmills, Inc., the 2 mills 
at their peak in 1955-56 had an annual pay- 
roll of $650,000, employing between 150 and 
160 men, The mills closed down last July 
in the face of a depressed lumber market 
and the extreme hazard of Eel River against 
safe investment in future operation, 

The 1958 floods have already encroached 
upon the property, cutting off the Sandy 
Prairie corner and about 30 percent of the 
company’s parking lot. The sawmills and 
other parts of the plant have not yet been 
reached, but everyone agrees the property 
cannot stand another major flood season. 
Flood insurance premium quotations before 
the 1957-58 season were 25 percent of the 
insured total. 

Fortuna Sawmills, Inc., operating company 
of the property for its last 444 years of op- 
eration, has been dissolved. 

Officials of the research institute, the pres- 
ent property owners, have been conferring 
with State highway officials as to future free- 
way plans, wherein part of the property 
would be taken over for right-of-way 
and the sawmills be provided exchange 
property. Part of this proposed exchange 
property is already in the river and from 
every indication to the inquiries, the State 
too is hinging its plans upon the United 
States Engineers flood control project. The 
State is already committed to participate in 
the cost of the levees, revetments and dike 
fills, along with county of Humboldt, city 
of Fortuna and private industry and 
business, 

Not only is an annual payroll in excess of 
a half million dollars at stake in the current 
waiting period, but a major part of the 
value quotient in determining the feasibility 
of the flood control project itself. As mere 
valley farmland, the quotient of value is 
not sufficient to justify the project. 

As of March 21, it appeared almost certain 
that the research institute wants to put the 
plant back into operation if conditions give 
any assurance of feasible protection. 
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Officers of the Humboldt Board of Trade 
and the Fortuna Chamber of Commerce are 
working closely with all parties concerned 
in the hopes of securing both the flood con- 
trol project and the restoration of an im- 
portant cog in the southern Humboldt 
economy. 


[From the Humboldt Standard of 
March 29, 1958] 
We NEGLECT AT Our PERIL 

Our Nation seems well aware of its de- 
fense needs as additional billions are appro- 
priated. But beware lest we neglect our in- 
ternal economy, for it is from there that 
the needed defense money comes, 

It was gratifying to note that the House 
of Representatives passed the rivers and har- 
bors omnibus bill recently—since that meas- 
ure calls for funds to remedy the dangerous 
and pressing Sandy Prairie situation on Eel 
River, near Fortuna. But that is only a first 
step. 

It has been hinted in Washington that the 
omnibus bill, if passed by the Senate, faces 
a Presidential veto. We realize that such 
measures have been in poor repute at times 
because of so-called pork-barrel padding. 
Such tactics must, of necessity, be elimi- 
nated. 

Throughout the Nation, there are many 
situations comparable to our own Sandy 
Prairie dilemma. Even as this district's 
Congressman Husrrr SCUDDER is doing, so are 
their representatives anxious to get action 
before irreparable damage is done. We un- 
derstand that. 

If and when the rivers and harbors bill 
get to the President's desk, everyone in this 
region hopes it will be pared down to actual 
and pressing essentials, and will therefore 
meet with his approval. It is up to Con- 
gress as a whole to see that that takes place. 

Present times can brook no pork-barrel 
spending. Too many grave situations now 
confront an economy-minded nation. But 
actual neglect of situations like Sandy 
Prairie would be unforgivable. We hope the 
President will be well informed before he 
makes his decision. 

Eel River is receding rapidly now, and 
probably will not flood to any degree again 
until next winter. Every day now brings 
closer those precious few months when work 
can be done. And that work is a pressing 
must, as people here on the north coast 
know too well. 

Let another great deluge hit this coun- 
tryside, and an uncontrolled Eel River could 
do incalculable damage, for that is a big 
and powerful stream. Fortuna itself might 
well be threatened, if not actually eroded in 
part. The internal economy must not be 
neglected. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION BENE- 
DICTION TO THE PEOPLE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in line 
with the position I have heretofore 
taken with respect to the current reces- 
sion—namely, that one means by which 
the Federal Government could assist in 
improving the economic situation would 
be to accelerate public-works projects 
which are feasible and necessary—I de- 
sire to deal specifically today with such 
a program which I think is as attrac- 
tive as it is sound. 

It is one which fills a clear and pres- 
ent public need. It is one which has 
been in being for several years, and thus 
is not a crash program. It is tested 
and tried. It has had tremendous bene- 
fits for the people of America. It has 
provided employment, and is capable of 
additional success in this very impor- 
tant sense. 
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I allude to the hospital-construction 
program, in which financial assistance 
by the Federal Government has been 
made available under the law bearing 
the name of the illustrious senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama—the Hill-Burton Act. 

During the past 11 years, my State of 
California has availed itself of this 
financial assistance to the extent of 
$39,521,429. Supplemented by State 
funds and by the required contributions 
of local sponsors of 145 separate hos- 
pital projects completed in that period, 
approximately 8,000 new hospital beds 
have been installed for the care and 
treatment of the ill and injured. The 
Hill-Burton program has been a bene- 
diction almost beyond compare. 

Iam proud to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that, when the United 
States initiated its offer one-third of 
the cost of hospitals all around our land, 
the government of my State accepted 
the challenge to do its share of the job. 
The Federal law specifies that the other 
two-thirds of the cost must be forth- 
coming from the people of the communi- 
ties desiring to build new public hos- 
pitals with the help of Hill-Burton Act 
moneys. The legislature of my State, 
responding wholeheartedly to the rec- 
ommendation of the then Governor, and 
now Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Honorable Earl Warren, and his di- 
rector of public health, Dr. Wilton 
Halverson, passed a bill authorizing the 
expenditure of State funds to the ex- 
tent of one-half of the local share of 
the cost. In other words, in implement- 
ing the Hill-Burton Act program in Cali- 
fornia, one-third of the cost of a hos- 
pital project is derived from Federal 
funds, one-third from State funds, and 
one-third from local funds. 

In actuality, the local contribution has 
usually exceeded one-third, because of 
the desire of the communities to have 
the best hospital facilities they were ca- 
pable of providing. ‘Thus, we find that 
the $39 million plus of Federal funds 
allocated to California since 1948 has 
resulted in an aggregate expenditure of 
$145 million for the 145 projects. The 
local communities have provided about 
$66 million. The State itself has con- 
tributed $29,371,046, a somewhat lesser 
amount than the Federal payment, be- 
cause of a difference in the types of 
projects which are eligible for the two 
different funds. Hospitals operated for 
profit are not eligible under our hospital 
survey and construction program. 

The hospitals publicly constructed 
have been only part of the accomplish- 
ments in this field of high human en- 
Geavor these past dozen years. Alto- 
gether, more than 38,000 beds, including 
those in State institutions, have been 
constructed in California since 1947. 
Constructing and equipping these facil- 
ities has cost close to $500 million. 

The 145 projects assisted by the Fed- 
eral Government include 81 general hos- 
pitals with 5,951 beds, 5 mental hospi- 
tals with 122 beds, 6 tuberculosis hos- 
pitals with 795 beds, 11 chronic disease 
hospitals with 868 beds, 9 nursing homes 
with 291 beds, 23 public health centers, 
6 outpatient departments, and 4 reha- 
bilitation centers. 
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But we have never caught up with the 
need. The State advisory hospital 
council, which distributes the State and 
Federal funds, has been faced at the 
start of every year with a backlog of 
pending projects which seems never to 
decrease. Last August 9, there were 94 
active applications, involving requests 
for more than $66 million in State and 
Federal funds. The council was able to 
allocate the $10,204,580, then available, 
of State and Federal funds to but 15 
applicants, for 6 categories of facilities. 

I now have from the State director of 
public health, Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill, 
figures showing that 176 projects are 
ready in California for financing, in- 
cluding 45 entirely new installations, 66 
additions, and 65 remodeling jobs. The 
breakdown as to type is: 137 general 
hospitals, 11 psychiatric hospitals, 14 
long-term care facilities, one tubercu- 
losis hospital, 1 rehabilitation facility, 
and 12 public health centers. I wish to 
emphasize that these projects are ready 
to go. Dr. Merrill has advised me that 
construction on all of them could have 
started by June 30 of this year if on 
April 1 it had been certain that the nec- 
essary funds would be available. The 
estimated total cost would be approxi- 
mately $170 million, and would result in 
16,300 new beds. 

Let me use just a few more figures: 
The State health department has found 
that the need for hospital beds has been 
only partially met in a majority of the 
communities of California. I shall use 
only a few examples. Oceanside, where 
the big Pacific coast base of the United 
States Marine Corps is located, has only 
35 percent as many hospital beds as it 
needs. Susanville, diagonally across the 
State, a thousand miles from Oceanside, 
and a typical sawmill town, has only 41 
percent. Lancaster is one of the fastest 
growing areas in the world. It is near 
the great missile testing facility at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base, and numerous 
other military installations. It has only 
48 percent of enough hospital beds. 
Santa Ana, in my own county of Orange, 
has only 52. San Diego has 68 beds for 
every 100 it should have in order to care 
properly for the health of its half million 
inhabitants. And so it goes. 

The situation with respect to psychi- 
atric hospitals is even worse. Such im- 
portant communities as Santa Barbara, 
San Bernardino, Redding, Eureka, and 
San Jose have no local publicly owned 
hospitals of this type. As to health cen- 
ters, three of the health districts in Los 
Angeles County have no buildings what- 
soever; and this is equality true of Ala- 
meda and Imperial Counties and others. 

I think I have said enough to make it 
very clear that the need for additional 
hospital facilities exists in California in 
an urgent, if not critical, degree. I have 
no doubt that this is true in many other 
places in this land of ours. 

Senators are aware that the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the fiscal year 1959 
includes $120 million for Hill-Burton 
Act allocations, the amount appropriated 
for 1958 also. The legal limit for annual 
appropriations of Federal funds for this 
purpose is $210 million, and I am advised 
that in the present session of Congress 
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the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] will seek approval 
for the maximum. I hope the Senate 
will give serious consideration to such 
a request. 

I do not believe that the arguments for 
any other program are more compelling 
than those for this one. It is a program 
which can be implemented readily, and 
thus can help our national economy to 
resume its forward march. It will give 
to communities in need the means of 
proper care for the sick. It is an invest- 
ment in the happiness of people. 

I am delighted to be able to add that 
the legislature and State administration 
in California have given assurances that 
they will go along with the requests of 
the advisory hospital council for such 
additional State funds as may be neces- 
sitated by larger Hill-Burton Act alloca- 
tions. In the event it is found that other 
States are not so fortunately situated, 
perhaps Congress will be willing to con- 
sider adding, as a new feature of the 
Hill-Burton Act, a provision for loans 
to cover such a contingency. I would be 
in favor of any sound steps which could 
be taken to make as complete as possible 
the beneficial effects of this great 
program, 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT 
“RECRUITING AND TRAINING FOR 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock having arrived the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res, 281) authorizing the printing 
of the committee print “Recruiting and 
Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States,” as a Senate document. 


ADVANCE PROCUREMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1458, 
House Joint Resolution 588, an appro- 
priation resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title, 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 588) making advance 
procurement appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1958, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, will 
explain the resolution. It is intended 


that we will follow that resolution with 
Calendar 1463, H. R. 11767, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, which the distinguished Senator 
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from Georgia [Mr. RuUssELL] will handle 
on the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution makes advance procure- 
ment appropriations for the fiscal year 
1958. 

The resolution passed the House on 
March 31, and is reported to the Senate 
without amendment. 

The resolution as reported to the Sen- 
ate is identical in wording to the lan- 
guage recommended by the President in 
his message to the Congress dated March 
26. The purpose of the proposal is to 
stimulate business activity and employ- 
ment by permitting civilian agencies of 
the Government to advance their pro- 
curement of supplies, materials, and 
equipment budgeted for the next fiscal 
year. 

It is provided in the resolution that 
whatever is appropriated by House Joint 
Resolution 588 ultimately will be charged 
to the 1959 appropriations when they be- 
come available. 

It is estimated by the Bureau of the 
Budget that this resolution involves obli- 
gations of $195 million and expenditures 
of $54,300,000 between now and the 1st 
of next July. 

The committee has been assured that 
the program will be carefully supervised 
to assure purchase of only essential 
items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 588. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 3, after line 3, to insert the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

The funds appropriated under this joint 
resolution for advance procurement shall be 
used only with respect to supplies, material, 
and equipment manufactured, mined, or 
produced within the United States, its Ter- 
ritories, or possessions. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask to modify my amend- 
ment by striking out, in line 1, the word 
“The”, and substituting therefor the 
words “No part of the“; in line 2, by 
striking out the word “only”; in line 4 
by striking out the word “within” and 
substiting therefore the word “without.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his own 
amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, as modified. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask that the clerk read the 
amendment, as now modified. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
2 1 will read the amendment as modi- 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 3, after line 3, to insert 
the following new paragraph: 

No part of the funds appropriated under 
this joint resolution for advance procure- 
ment shall be used with respect to supplies, 
materials, and equipment manufactured, 
mined, or produced without the United 
States, its Territories, or possessions. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
change made by the Senator in his 
amendment as originally introduced 
leaves it in approximately the same con- 
dition as it was when offered. I re- 
ferred the matter to the Bureau of the 
Budget, asking for an opinion from the 
Bureau as to the effect of the amend- 
ment and the necessity for it. I re- 
ceived a reply from the Deputy Director 
of the Bureau, the substance of which I 
can quickly state to the Senator, if he 
desires me to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
shall be very happy to have the distin- 
guished Senator do so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment pro- 
vided that funds appropriated under the 
House joint resolution should be used 
only with respect to supplies, materials, 
and equipment manufactured, mined, or 
produced within the United States. In 
the letter to me the Deputy Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget stated, first, 
that the objective of the amendment is 
now covered to the fullest practicable 
extent by provisions of the Buy Ameri- 
can Act. Those provisions of law are of 
general application, and would apply to 
any funds appropriated under House 
Joint Resolution 588. 

I have in my hand a copy of the par- 
ticular text of the Buy American Act to 
which the Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. referred. That act became 
law on March 3, 1933. It is found in 
section 10a, chapter 212, title ITI, section 
2, 47 Statutes 1520. This is what the 
present law provides: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, and unless the head of the department 
or independent establishment concerned 
shall determine it to be inconsistent with 
the public interest, or the cost to be unrea- 
sonable, only such unmanufactured articles, 
materials, and supplies as have been mined 
or produced in the United States, and only 
such manufactured articles, materials, and 
supplies as have been manufactured in the 
United States substantially all from articles, 
materials, or supplies mined, produced, or 
manufactured, as the case may be, in the 
United States, shall be acquired for public 
use. 


That is a very broad prohibition. 

This section shall not apply with respect to 
articles, materials, or supplies for use out- 
side the United States, or if articles, mate- 
rials, or supplies of the class or kind to be 
used or the articles, materials, or supplies 
from which they are manufactured are not 
mined, produced, or manufactured, as the 
case may be, in the United States in suffi- 
cient and reasonably available commercial 
quantities and of a satisfactory quality, 


It seems to me the Buy American Act, 
which has been in effect since 1933, fully 
covers what the Senator seeks to accom- 
plish, and that nothing would be gained 
by the adoption of his proposed amend- 
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ment. That is the view of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The Director of the Budget goes on 
to say that the amendment would result 
in substantial delay in ascertaining 
whether certain planned procurement 
could be undertaken; this result would 
follow because the supplies and mate- 
rials appropriated for in this resolution 
might contain components of foreign 
origin. 

The idea is to get something done be- 
tween now and the 1st of July to pro- 
vide employment for American working- 
men by procuring things promptly. If 
the amendment were adopted we would 
have a delay, in order to ascertain 
whether anything which was to be pro- 
cured was or was not of American origin. 

Finally the objection of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget is that the 
amendment would subject part of fiscal 
year 1959 procurement appropriations to 
restrictions which would not apply to the 
remainder of the appropriations, and 
thereby would create administrative dif- 
ficulties without adding any reasonable 
safeguard not adequately provided by 
existing law. In short, the amendment 
would delay the effect of the resolution 
without providing sufficient benefits to 
the country to offset this delay. House 
Joint Resolution 588 seeks to speed up 
Government buying, to commit part of 
fiscal year 1959 appropriations now, and 
thereby to stimulate industries hit by 
the recession. The amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] would retard these aims. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I do not want to take up much 
time of the Senate, but it does seem to 
me this is a very important joint reso- 
lution, and that my amendment thereto 
could be a very important part of it. 

Before explaining the purposes of my 
amendment, I should first like to say that 
I fully appreciate the intent of House 
Joint Resolution 588, and realize that it 
implements President Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage to the Congress of March 26, 1958. 
This message asked for a stepped-up 
program of procurement of supplies, ma- 
terials, and equipment for civilian agen- 
cies, by permitting advance procurement. 
on the 1959 appropriations. 

It would grant to civil agency procure- 
ment what has already been urged for 
military and defense procurement. Its 
objective is to stimulate employment by 
the early placement of orders for sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment. 

Mr. President, I agree with this pur- 
pose, although there is some doubt in my 
mind that very much advantage can be 
taken of such funds within the next 90 
days, as was originally anticipated. 

The President’s stated purpose is “to 
stimulate business activity and employ- 
ment” by this measure and provide an 
added stimulus to the Nation’s economy. 

Such stimulation can only be provided 
if the funds called for in the resolution 
are spent in this country. 

The very items which our Government 
continues to buy from foreign sources 
are those with high labor content. Our 
industry cannot possibly compete with 
foreign wage rates for such items. 

Under present procurement directives 
in effect in civil agencies of Government 
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a large amount of these advanced pro- 
curement funds will be spent abroad. 

This reverts, Mr. President, to the so- 
called Buy American Act of 1933, and the 
method of its administration today, un- 
der Executive order. 

In a report on my amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 588, the Bureau 
of the Budget has made a rather hasty 
evaluation of the situation. The Bureau 
has referred, in the second paragraph of 
its report, to the Buy American Act, and 
the belief that such act would reasonably 
assure that domestic supplies, materials 
and equipment would be purchased. 

Mr. President, this has not been true 
under the Buy American Act as it is 
administered by either the Department 
of Defense or the civil agencies. Time 
and time again contracts have gone to 
Italy, France, Germany, Japan, or Great 
Britain—under the Executive Order 
10582, dated December 17, 1954. This 
Executive order directs all executive 
agencies, in determining whether a con- 
tract shall be let to a foreign source, to 
set a price differential of only 6 percent. 
That is, if the American bidder is only 
six and a fraction percent higher than 
a foreign bidder, the contract can go 
foreign. 

The conditions of national welfare, or 
reasonableness, as provided in the orig- 
inal Buy American Act, have fallen into 
discard, and I have seen instance after 
instance, affecting manufacturers in my 
own State, of a contract being awarded 
to a foreign bidder, with which an Amer- 
ican manufacturer and American labor 
could not possibly compete within a 6- 
percent differential. 

As a result foreign equipment, which 
may not meet the quality or performance 
of the American-built equipment, is used 
on American civil-works projects. There 
is no adequate means of servicing such 
equipment, and as for national defense 
or national economic benefits we are 
letting our own industry and our own 
labor down. 

Mr. President, I have protested the 
administration of the Buy American Act 
with the civil and military agencies on 
numerous occasions. 

The amendment which I offer today is 
only in a very limited way designed to 
assure that procurement funds, which 
are to be released for the purpose of 
stimulating employment and business ac- 
tivity, will be spent for supplies, material 
and equipment manufactured, mined or 
produced within the United States. 

This is in harmony with the original 
purposes of the Buy American Act, and 
not in contravention to it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Did I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, as modified, 
provides it would apply to manufactured 
goods whose components were in whole 
or in part of American origin or Ameri- 
can manufacture? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is the intent of the amendment. 
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Mr. COTTON. In that case, it would 
not be necessary to have a delay with 
respect to orders to ascertain if all the 
components of any manufactured article 
were from this country. Some compo- 
nents could come from without the 
country if some part of the article were 
manufactured in this country. Is that 
a correct understanding? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania for presenting 
his amendment. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

With all respect to the very able and 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], I cannot understand how the 
amendment would cripple House Joint 
Resolution 588 at all. The amendment 
would be an added safeguard. 

Some of us have followed procure- 
ments which have been made. The pur- 
chases probably were made with the 
best of intentions, but they were made 
since the “Buy American Act“ was 
adopted. Last year we observed the pur- 
chases of textiles outside of America, 
and noted how little was spent in Amer- 
ica. We observed the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and trucks outside of this coun- 
try, although that industry is in the 
condition we all know about today. 

It seems to me the amendment would 
be an added safeguard. The Buy Amer- 
ican Act does not go far enough. If we 
are going to accelerate the use of the 
money to be provided, let us make sure 
the money will go where it ought to go. 

I hope the Senator will press his 
amendment, and that he will ask for 
a quorum and a yea and nay vote. I 
think the amendment is very important, 
and I desire to associate myself with the 
Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I certainly appreciate very 
much the sound remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire. 

I dislike to disagree with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen]. I consider him to be one 
of the outstanding men of the whole of 
the United States, who has stood for 
all of the great things which have made 
ours the finest country in all the world, 
the country upon which the free world is 
now depending. 

I feel very much as does the Senator 
from New Hampshire. This amendment 
would provide employment for Ameri- 
can workingmen, many of whom are 
now out of employment. We are talk- 
ing now of extending unemployment in- 
surance benefits. I favor such action; 
it is a part of our system. But what 
the American workingman wants is a 
job of his choice, at a wage which will 
sustain his way of life. I sincerely hope 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona will accept my amendment as 
now modified. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should be glad to do 
so if I thought the amendment would 
have any appreciable effect in the next 
2% months but I fear the amendment 
would nullify the resolution completely. 
The Buy American Act applies to all ap- 
propriations. What can we do in a 
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temporary resolution making appropri- 
ations for 2½ months, to change a sys- 
tem which admittedly may not be per- 
fect? 

I inquired diligently as to where this 
money was to be spent. I read from the 
hearings: 


Chairman Haypen. I noticed you stated 
that the design was to channel these funds 
into areas of labor surpluses or unemploy- 
ment. 

Now, how do you go about that? 

Mr. Merriam. If I may, I would like to ask 
Mr. Bean, who is the Commissioner of the 
Federal Supply Service of the General Sery- 
ices Administration, to give you that an- 
swer. He has already worked out some de- 
tails on that and can fill in for me, 


CHANNELING OF MERCHANDISE INTO LABOR- 
SURPLUS AREAS 

Mr. Bean. We have an order, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I believe will be signed by the 
Administrator tomorrow, on channeling 
merchandise into labor-surplus areas, which 
will in effect make a set-aside, and we are 
shooting at a minimum of 50 percent, into 
Iabor-surplus areas, and more where it can 
be done. 

The set-aside will go into surplus-labor 
areas and the first call on this will be small 
business, then it will be big business in the 
labor-surplus area, and then, if we cannot 
get the entire amount of goods that are 
needed in that particular area, then it wil! 
go to small business in the non-labor-sur- 
plus area. 

Where prices are concerned, where you 
have a set-aside; for instance, if you were 
to buy a thousand pieces of something and 
you might set aside 500 for labor-surplus 
areas and 500 for competition, you would 
then bid; you would take the lowest bidder 
on the competitive bidding scale and, we 
will say that that was a dollar, then to small 
business in the labor-surplus area you would 
offer these goods to anyone who wanted to 
take them. 


The plan is to try to find out where 
men are out of work, and put them back 
to work. It is estimated that of the total 
amount provided for in the joint resolu- 
tion, approximately $40 million worth of 
automobiles and trucks will be pur- 
chased. There may be some small com- 
ponent in some truck or automobile 
which may come from abroad although 
the truck or automobile would be manu- 
factured in Michigan. It is in that in- 
dustry that our greatest unemployment 
exists at the present moment. It would 
afford a stimulant if we could provide 
$40 million worth of work in those areas. 
I cannot see any advantage in doing 
what is proposed for such a short time 
and without further clarification of the 
language suggested. The proposed ar- 
rangement would expire on the Ist of 
July, and from that time on everything 
would be governed by the Buy American 
Act. 

The Senator’s amendment is bound to 
interfere with the prompt carrying into 
effect of what the administration wishes 
to do, and that is to get jobs right away 
for people who are out of work. I cannot 
conceive of any other result, Therefore 
I am compelled to resist the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I appreciate very much the 
time and attention which the distin- 
guished Senator has given to this sub- 
ject. However, I cannot see how my 
amendment would interfere with the 
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provisions of the joint resolution. It 
provides only that— 

No part of the funds appropriated under 
this joint resolution for advance procure- 
ment shall be used with respect to supplies, 
materials, and equipment manufactured, 
mined, or produced without the United 
States, its Territories or possessions. 


I cannot see how the purchasing of 
goods abroad can constitute anything 
but indirect help to the unemployed in 
the United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is not the intention, 
under the provisions of the joint resolu- 
tion, to buy goods abroad. Articles will 
be bought in labor shortage areas in the 
United States. The articles which will 
be made available to the Government in 
labor shortage areas will be articles with 
respect to which the component mate- 
rials are already here. It is not the in- 
tention to spend a great deal of money 
abroad. Let me read what the Deputy 
Director of the Budget says: 

The amendment would appear to pre- 
clude any procurement of supplies, equip- 
ment, or material, which might include 
some relatively unimportant component or 
part of which is of foreign origin. 

We believe that this would necessarily re- 
sult in a substantial delay in ascertaining 
whether certain planned procurement could 
be undertaken, 


If we must make a complete check of 
all the little details, as we must do under 
the Buy American Act, we shall not be 
able to put people back to work. Which 
is more important in the next two and a 
half months—to provide jobs for those 
who are now out of work, or to make 
sure that we do not use any component 
part of anything which comes from 
abroad if such component part is pro- 
duced in the United States? The great 
bulk of the materials which will be used 
are bound to be produced in the United 
States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I do not wish to prolong the 
discussion, but I cannot see how my 
amendment would do what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona sug- 
gests. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am only citing the 
judgment of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The officials of that agency should know 
what they are talking about. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I very 
much admire the young man who signed 
this letter, Mr. Merriam. I think he is 
an able young American, and that the 
new Director of the Budget Bureau is 
a very able and conscientious American. 

Four years ago the Congress au- 
thorized a channel at Philadelphia with 
a depth of 40 feet. The distinguished 
Senator from Arizona was very helpful 
in that connection. The Budget Bureau 
came along 2 years afterward and re- 
stricted it to 35 feet. I feel that the 
Congress has a certain obligation and a 
certain duty, as does the Bureau of the 
Budget. Ido not believe that we should 
absolutely accept the statements of the 
Budget Bureau, or, for that matter, of 
any other part of the administration— 
and I support the administration—un- 
less such views are in accord with our 
views in Congress. 

I believe that we should follow the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
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first part of the Constitution deals with 
the legislative branch. Then comes the 
executive. We are closer to the people 
than is the executive branch. I feel 
that we have a duty, and that we should 
have the courage to perform it. I believe 
we usually do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator has my sincere sympathy so far 
as concerns the action which has been 
taken by the Bureau of the Budget to 
impound money appropriated by Con- 
gress for specific purposes, and the fail- 
ure to make it available. If anything 
can be done to cure that situation, I 
shall cooperate with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I wish to help in every 
way I can. 

However, it is a fact that, in the judg- 
ment of those who will administer the 
proposed law, the money could not be 
expended, and that men who otherwise 
would get jobs will not get them, if the 
Senator’s amendment is adopted. 

There is a further objection to it. I 
quote from the letter from the Bureau 
of the Budget: 

It seems to us that the amendment would 
also have the undesirable effect of subject- 
ing some of the procurement, ultimately 
chargeable to appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1959, to restrictions which would not 
apply to the remainder of the procurement 
chargeable to those appropriations. 


What we are doing is saying, “You 
may enter into contracts for the ex- 
penditure of this money right now. 
Otherwise you would not have authority 
to do so until July 1. We will let you 
do it 21⁄2 months ahead of time, so as 
to get people back to work.” 

It is not good business practice to 
have two kinds of regulations applying 
to the same type of expenditure. 

It does not seem to me that that is a 
sound way to proceed. There is bound 
to be more of that kind of argument, so 
far as the Bureau of the Budget is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. COTTON. It seems to me there is 
one point about which there is some mis- 
understanding. According to my under- 
standing of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, in its 
modified form, it would amount to this. 
If it were desired to purchase a number 
of trucks, no one could be asked to take 
the time to find out if some small com- 
ponent part of it had been made abroad. 
If the trucks were purchased in this 
country, and in whole or in part had been 
made in this country, the trucks would 
come within the purview of the Senator’s 
amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is the intention of my amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. I can agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona, 
whose leadership I have so often fol- 
lowed, that if it were necessary to make 
research in order to ascertain whether 
a very insignificant part of a truck—per- 
haps a screw or other small item—had 
been made in this country or abroad, the 
process could delay the letting of orders. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The interpretation of 
the amendment, as made by the Bureau 
of the Budget, is this: 


The amendment would appear to preclude 
any procurement of supplies, equipment, or 
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material, which might include some rela- 
tively unimportant component or part which 
is of foreign origin. 


Mr. COTTON. Was not that inter- 
pretation based upon the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in its 
original form? The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has modified his amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I cannot see that that 
makes any difference. I cannot see it 
makes any difference whether it says in 
whole or in part. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to sug- 
gest that if the Senator’s amendment is 
amended so as to provide for goods man- 
ufactured in whole or in part in this 
country, the situation would be taken 
care of. If the intention is to “Buy 
American” and to use the joint resolu- 
tion as a means of accelerating the em- 
ployment situation, I cannot understand 
what possible harm the amendment 
would do. Certainly it would be an 
added safeguard. 

I cannot help saying that I do not 
have too much confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of the “Buy American” law as it 
has been administered. I wonder if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would not 
consent to modify his amendment so 
that it would be clear it does not pre- 
clude the purchase of materials and 
goods manufactured outside this coun- 
try, and that it is not intended that 
every component part of a manufac- 
tured article be manufactured in this 
country. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
very glad to accept that amendment 
from the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire, because that is the real 
intention of the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then we will get back 
to the provision in the existing law, The 
present Buy American Act says: 

Src, 10a. American materials required for 
public use: Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, and unless the head of the de- 
partment or independent establishment con- 
cerned shall determine it to be inconsistent 
with the public interest, or the cost to be 
unreasonable, only such manufactured ar- 
ticles, materials, and supplies as have been 
mined or produced in the United States, 
and only such manufactured articles, ma- 
terials, and supplies as have been manufac- 
tured in the United States substantially all 
from articles, materials, or supplies mined, 
produced, or manufactured, as the case may 
be, in the United States, shall be acquired 
for public use. 

This section shall not apply with respect 
to articles, materials, or supplies for use 
outside the United States, or if articles, ma- 
terials, or supplies of the class or kind to be 
used or the articles, materials, or supplies 
from which they are manufactured are not 
mined, produced, or manufactured, as the 
case may be, in the United States in sufi- 
cient and reasonably available commercial 
quantities and of a satisfactory quality. 
(March 8, 1933, ch. 212, title III, sec. 2, 47 
Stat. 1520.) 


Mr. COTTON. To be sure, the “Buy 
American” Act does provide what the 
Senator has read, but it also adds the 
proviso permitting foreign procurement 
if, in the opinion of the head of the 
Department concerned, it would be more 
economical for the part to be purchased 
abroad. 

What I would suggest, and what I am 
sure the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
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suggesting also, is that when we acceler- 
ate the spending of the money, it shall 
be used for American-made goods, re- 
gardless of what someone downtown, 
at the head of a Department, may 
think. If he thinks it should be bought 
abroad, let him wait for the regular 
appropriations. 

Is it not a fact that under the “Buy 
American” Act it is intended that the 
head of a Department or the person who 
makes the purchase should exercise his 
diseretion? I do not question the advisa- 
bility of such a provision. However, they 
do not have to buy in the United States 
if their judgment dictates otherwise. 

Is there any harm in restricting this 
accelerated fund and not granting dis- 
cretion to buy abroad, but to buy 
American goods, when that is the sole 
purpose of the acceleration? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would seem to me 
that the administration, in its anxiety 
to find work for people who are out of 
work in the United States, would like 
to buy the kind of materials about which 
there would be no doubt as to their be- 
ing produced in the United States. I 
believe that is what the administration 
will do. 

Another objection I have to the 
amendment is that the joint resolution 
has been passed by the House. If we 
pass it without amendment, it will go to 
the President. If the amendment is 
adopted, it must go back to the House, 
and there must be a conference on it. 
In that case I do not know when it will 
become law. Very soon it may become 
immaterial whether the joint resolution 
is passed or not. If we do anything 
about it, we should do it right away. We 
are concerned with a small matter. The 
amount of expenditure involved is only 
$50 million in procurements that can be 
made between now and the 30th of June. 
The Government will buy billions of dol- 
lars in equipment and other materials 
after the first of July. The Bureau of 
the Budget has estimated that between 
now and the first of July approximately 
$50 million can be expended. That is a 
mere drop in the bucket compared to 
the whole amount involved. It is not 
big enough to raise the very important 
issue the Senator from Pennsylvania has 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator a question. Could it 
be considered the sense of the Senate 
that we feel that all of these purchases 
should be made of American goods, and 
that foreign components be used to the 
least extent possible? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am in complete ac- 
cord with that statement, and I agree 
with it entirely. What I am thinking 
about is the practical way of getting at 
it. I shall be very glad to reply to the 
letter from the Bureau of the Budget 
and say that the issue was raised on the 
of the Senate and that it is the 


the law, there will be the least possible 
use of any foreign commodities, 
be glad to write a letter to the Director 
c 
effec 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I would 
press the matter for a record vote, if it 
were not for the fact that I appreciate 
very much what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona has said, namely, that 
we ought to have as prompt action on 
the matter as possible, if the joint res- 
olution is to have any effect in relieving 
unemployment in the various parts of 


our country. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL in the chair). The joint 


resolution is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 588) 
was ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


NO RECESSION IN ARIZONA 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
practically every day since this session 
opened there have echoed through these 
Halls vivid descriptions of the poverty 
and depression that mark this country. 
Day after day bills have been hastily in- 
troduced on the floor aimed at curing 
the ills that my colleagues find in their 
States. 

Today I wish to inject a happier note 
into this gloomy atmosphere by relating 
to the Senate the state of business in 
Arizona for the first 3 months of this 
year. I shall not touch on every facet, 
but shall include a complete survey of 
business made by the Arizona Republic 
and Phoenix Gazette, so that my col- 
leagues may see how the youngest State 
in the Nation is forging ahead day by 
day by the application of an old formula. 
That formula is Man's material welfare 
is the product of natural resources plus 
human energy multiplied by tools.” To 
put it in language more typical of the 
West, “Man’s material welfare is the 
result of man being willing to pull on his 
own bootstraps.” 

Nothing in the United States stands 
out like the 1958 economic record of 
Arizona. This record did not just hap- 
pen, and it certainly did not happen be- 
cause the people in Arizona were content 
to sit back and wait for Congress in its 
wisdom to prescribe an economic medi- 
eine. Public initiative, optimism, and 
enthusiasm, including the starch and zip 
of newcomers who bring in and adopt 
ideas, add much to our march of prog- 
ress. Here is a factual story of pros- 
perity in the United States in the midst 
of groans that the Nation is hard hit. 
Arizona people have energy, thrift, 
steadiness, courage, and determination, 
and they know that business is there if 
they want to go after it. 

This type of activity on the part of 
Arizona citizens is attracting nationwide 
attention to my State, and factory after 
factory is being built on Iand that a few 
years ago was desert. These companies 
like the creative and energized atmos- 
phere of Arizona; they like the weather, 
they like the people, the men and women. 
with vision and courage, the citizens who 
rely upon themselves and whoa believe 
firmly in the American free-enterprise 
system, unhampered and unfettered by 
Government edict and control, 


April 21 


I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in the Phoenix Gazette 
of April 16 be printed at this point in the 
Recorp together with a special report 
to me on the economy of Phoenix and 
Arizona, for the first quarter of 1958, and 
a summary of the report. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Phoenix Gazette of Wednesday, 
April 16, 1958] 

ARIZONA Has a STORY FOR THE NATION 

You've probably heard by word of mouth, 
or read in news interviews with visiting busi- 
nessmen, that Phoenix and all Arizona are 
a bright spot economically in a nation 
plagued by a spotty recession and a feeling 
of gloom that often goes beyond justifica- 
tion. Just how bright this sun country ac- 
tually is has now been established in a first- 
quarter survey of the State by the market 
analysis and research section of Phoenix 
Newspapers, Inc. 

The report has already made an impact 
on the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, which plans an early conference of busi- 
ness editors on the Arizona statistics. Simi- 
lar interest is expected from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. It is safe to 
say, on the basis of the figures revealed, that 
Arizona is one of the Nation’s most en- 
couraging areas in a year of economic doubts 
and lack of confidence. Obviously, the pub- 
licity that should thus come to the State 
will be invaluable, not only in Arizona's 
interest but also for its effect on the Nation 
as a whole. 

In almost every business category, the 
State has registered plus signs for the first 
3 months of the year compared with the 
same period in 1957. Retail sales are up 
10.5 percent. At the same time, bank de- 
posits are up 8.7 percent. There are 10 per- 
cent more motor vehicle registrations. Non- 
agricultural employment is up 3.9 percent. 
Maricopa County tourist business has had a 
sensational gain of 50 percent. 

But of major significance and interest for 
the rest of the Nation is the composite out- 
look for manufacturing in the Phoenix area. 
The industrial committee of the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce has made the follow- 
ing statement: “After checking with Phoe- 
nix’s major employers, it appears that man- 
ufacturing employment will by the end of 
this year, exceed any highest preceding year.” 

The statewide figures are in most cases 
matched or exceeded in the Phoenix trading 
area, which includes all of the county. This 
is where the greatest growth in population 
is taking place—and it is noteworthy that 
this rate (7.6 percent for the county and 1.7 
percent for the State) is often surpassed by 
the rates of business increase. In other 
words, additional population is not the sole 
basis for the State’s economic vitality. 

Total employment is considerably higher 
both in the State and the county, despite 
the accompanying rise in benefits paid to 
jobless workers. The State’s copper crisis 
and layoffs in some other lines of work re- 
fiecting conditions elsewhere undoubtedly 
provide a major part of the answer to this 
situation. But there is also much encour- 
agement in the overall employment picture. 

There can be no doubt of the State's gen- 
eral prosperity when total Arizona business 
increased by 4 percent compared with na- 
tional figures of declining activity. There is 
an increase in the wholesale distribution of 
appHances in the Phoenix area; appliance 
sales have been a national weak spot. The 
increase in building activity is also signifi- 
cant, for that is a basic indicator of eco- 
nomic soundness, The value of new build- 
ing in Maricopa County increased by 16.7 
percent between the first quarter of 1957 


1958 


and the first quarter of 1958. The number 
of Arizona’s licensed contractors increased 
by 20.3 percent. 

For an indication of the future, one has 
only to look at the muiltimillion-dollar ex- 
pansion programs of the telephone and gas- 
electric utilities, as well as at the flow of 
business inquiries coming into the office of 
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the Arizona Development Board, which re- 
ports five times as many industrial queries 
as in early 1957. 

The Phoenix-Arizona story has been a sub- 
ject of national attention throughout the 
postwar period. Now, against the back- 
ground of recession elsewhere, it looks bet- 
ter than ever. 


SPECIAL REPORT To Senator Barry GOLDWATER ON THE Economy or PHOENIX AND 
Arizona, Ist QUARTER, 1957, Ist QUARTER, 1958 


Arizona—48th Stale on top in 1958—Comparison 1st quarters, 1957-58 


Phoenix trading area Arizona 
Economic factors 
ist quar- | Ist quar- | Percent | Ist quar- | Ist quar- | Percent 
ter, 1957 | ter, 1958 | increase | ter, 1957 ter, 1958 crease 

Valley Bank index of total business (millions). 9 W 8184. 5 +4.1 
Retail sales (millions). 25 53. 8 $68. 4 +7.2 $116. 5 +10.5 
Telephones in service. -| 158,691 | 179,039 +12.8 289, 409 +10.4 
Bank debits (millions) 2 85235. 3 $576.6 +9.7 2 $837.5 +8.7 
Motor vehicles (registered) 119, 472 138, 713 +16.0 8 -+10.0 
Building pept PE SS 3,079 3,776 +22.6 ¢ — 
Licensed building contractors.. 2 00 e eee +221 -+20.3 
Fopulation =| 520,000 | 560, 000 +7.6 1, 150, 000 ＋1.7 
High schools. 2 20, 258 21, 878 5+8.0 41, O41 $+8.0 
CUPOMIBIR E OOE ene 76, 101 189 +8.0 156, 537 +8.0 
State college and university (combined) 69 F ë 16,211 +13.5 
Employment (monagricultural) (thousands) 132. 8 137.8 +3.7 262. +3.9 
Tourism (dollar volume, in millions) $10.0 $15.0 +50.0 e 

1 Not available. 

2 Bank deposits. 

3 Motor vehicle division estimates a 10 percent increase in registrations each year. 

4 Additional. 

Estimate. 

1 1956-57 fiscal, 

7 1957-58 fiscal, 


Sources: Valley National Bank; Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co.; First National Bank of Arizona; 


division of motor vehicles; Arizona Board of Regents and 


epartment of Public Instruction; Arizona State Employ- 


ment Service; Phoenix Chamber of Commerce; Arizona Development Board; Arizona State College; Arizona State 


Register of Contractors, 


SUMMARY INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ECONOMIC 
FACTORS REPORTED IN ABOVE TABLE— PHOENIX 
AND ARIZONA, FIRST QUARTER 1957 COM- 
PARED WITH FIRST QUARTER 1958 


Total business in Arizona increased by 
more than 4 percent, while the retail sales 
picture for the Phoenix trading area (Mari- 
copa County) jumped 7.2 percent, with a 
10.5 percent hike for the State. Other sig- 
nificant indices include a rise of 12 percent 
in Phoenix telephone installations and a 10 
percent boost for the entire State. Phoenix 
State’s bank deposits rose to 8.7 percent. 
bank debits were up 9.7 percent, while the 
Motor vehicle registrations boomed by 16 
percent for Maricopa County; 10 percent for 
the State. Wholesale sales in the field of 
full-line appliances, for example, as reported 
by 11 Phoenix distributors indicated a defi- 
nite increase over the first quarter of 1957. 

Building permits in the Phoenix area en- 
joyed a 22.6 percent rise. The number of 
Arizona’s licensed building contractors in- 
creased by 20.8 percent. The value of new 
building (Maricopa County) increased by 
16.7 percent. 

Population of the Phoenix trading region 
soared over 7 percent—1.7 percent for the 
entire State. Grammar and high school en- 
rollments were up approximately 8 percent, 
consistent for the past 10 years, while Ari- 
zona’s colleges and universities signed up a 
roster hike of 13.5 percent. 

Employment: The Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service and Arizona’s Current Em- 
ployment Developments, released by the 
unemployment compensation division, pre- 
sents the following table: 


Total employment 


1957 


January. 177,800 92, 384, 
Februar. -| 176, 800 52, 3, 5 365, 
March. 179,200 | 356, 3,3 7, 
— O G G ͤͤwum6 — 


On the gray side of the ledger, the State 
Employment Security Commission reported 
unemployment beneñts to jobless workers in 
Arizona increased from $1,291,802 to $2,215,- 
943. However, the industrial committee of 
the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting the bulk of major employers in the 
area, offers the following statement today: 
“After checking with Phoenix's major em- 
ployers, it appears that manufacturing em- 
ployment will, by the end of this year, exceed 
any highest preceding year.” 

The future of any region is often measur- 
able by the number and type of inquiries 
received from outsiders. Arizona Develop- 
ment Board reports significantly that its 
1958 inquiry workload has thus far sky- 
rocketed to over 23,000 tourist and over 3,600 
industrial inquiries—a five-time boost in the 
latter as compared with last year’s first 
quarter. 

The current tourist season has been the 
most spectacular in Arizona history. Dollar 
volume was $15 million in place of the usual 
$10 million in recent years. Tourist business 
in the Valley of the Sun this year is expected 
to top $125 million, or about one-half of the 
State’s total, reports the Phoenix chamber. 

Number of visitors was up about 17 per- 
cent. Hotels up 8 percent; resorts plus 19 
percent; motor hotels up 24 percent; restau- 
rants up about 10 percent. Bus and rail 
travel up about 25 percent; airlines up 35 
percent for this March over March last year. 

Another economic index, of course, is 
newspaper circulation. The daily Republic 
and Gazette circulation averaged 179,113 for 
the first quarter of 1957, compared with 
190,984 average for the first 3 months of 
1958. 


YOUNG FARMERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
April 16 it was my honor and pleasure 
to address a meeting of the National 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at which the four outstand- 
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ing young farmers of America were 
properly recognized. This was one of 
the most inspiring and encouraging 
meetings I have attended since I have 
been a Member of the Senate, and I would 
be remiss in my responsibility to my 
colleagues if I failed to bring out some 
of the salient points of that gathering. 

From an inauspicious beginning over 
19 years ago, the junior chamber of 
commerce has developed a national pro- 
gram which pinpoints public attention 
upon the importance of agriculture as a 
career, and upon young men who have 
proven farming to be a vital and reward- 
ing experience. Ten thousand young 
farmers of this country were originally 
nominated by various chapters of the 
junior chamber of commerce, covering 
47 States, Hawaii, and Alaska. From 
those 10,000 were chosen the outstand- 
ing young farmer in each State, and from 
this list of 49 were selected the four who 
received national recognition. 

So that my colleagues might know the 
type of man that these four represent, I 
ask unanimous consent that a brief out- 
line of the activities of Mr. Cyrille Oddous 
Faure, of California; Mr. Thomas J. La- 
Chance, of Connecticut; Mr. Felix O. 
Bullard, of Florida; and Mr. William W. 
Erwin, of Indiana, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CYRILLE ODDOUS FAURE, OF CALIFORNIA 

Address, Porterville, Calif.; page, 35; mar- 
ried, yes; children, 3; years as farmer, 15; 
acres operated, 760. : 

Crop program: Principally dry-farmed 
grain, mainly wheat, with surplus acres 
planted to barley. The production of dry- 
farmed grain involves a program of sound 
soil management and conservation practices 
to maintain soil productivity. 

Livestock: Major farming interest and 
major source of income is livestock. He has 
developed a registered Polled Hereford herd 
of about 150 head of females and 5 bulls. In 
addition, he runs about 100 head of grade 
Herefords during the grass season and he 
operates a cattle feed lot with a capacity of 
1,400 head. 

Outstanding farm-management practices: 
In his operation he follows closely the latest 
developments in feeds and antibiotics; he 
uses Stlibestrol, Sybovex, and Dynfac. He 
feeds not only his own cattle but the cattle 
of other producers on a commercial basis. 
Since acquiring his rangeland, the nomi- 
nee has tripled the supply of water through 
drilling of wells and the installation of 
troughs and storage tanks. While in high 
school he purchased a registered Polled Here- 
ford heifer; today every female in his regis- 
tered Polled Hereford herd is a descendant 
of his first registered heifer. He has experi- 
mented with the use of cull melons for silage; 
he was the first rancher in this area to make 
potato silage from cull potatoes, an operation 
that required the designing and construction 
of a machine to crush potatoes as they are 
mixed with hay. He is also experimenting 
this year with broadcasting grass seed on 
foothill rangeland. 

Leadership in farm and other organiza- 
tions: As chairman of the board of the Por- 
terville Memorial District, an elective office, 
he has been instrumental in planning and 
constructing a three-quarter-million-dollar 
community auditorium in Porterville; as a 
director of the Porterville Junior Livestock 
Show and Community Fair since inception, 
he has helped in making this event the 
largest of its kind in California. He is active 
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in the Masonic Lodge, the Congregational 
Church, the American Legion, VFW, and 
many local organizations. 

THOMAS J. LACHANCE OF CONNECTICUT 

Address, Somersville, Conn.; age, 34; mar- 
ried, yes; children, 3; years as farmer, 13; 
acres operated, 470. 

Crop program: Since starting with 30 acres 
on shares in 1944, he has steadily enlarged 
and improved his operation, which has been 
centered around potatoes, with some to- 
bacco. Today his potato crop has grown 
to 170 acres. 

Outstanding farm-management practices: 
He has followed good cover crop practices, 
which are essential for this type of special- 
ized farming, and has worked in close co- 
operation with research agencies, with Soil 
Conservation Service, and with Extension 
Service and Farm Bureau; has consistently 
studied and adopted new practices, methods, 
and ideas; has improved and adopted ma- 
chinery to better handle special jobs; and 
made irrigation systems a permanent part 
of the farming operation. Coming to Con- 
necticut as a day laborer he has become in 
a relatively short period of time the owner 
and operator of this large farming enter- 
prise. He successfully combatted the drought 
of 1957 by additional irrigation, enlarging 
ponds, and water storage. 

Farm improvements: He has built a pond 
and bought an irrigation system; cleared 87 
acres of land; dug drainage ditches; and 
built diversion terraces to prevent erosion. 

Leadership in farm and other organiza- 
tions: Applicant is a member of All Saints 
Church, Knights of Columbus, Farm Bu- 
reau, Tolland County Potato Advisory Com- 
mittee; holds offices in Connecticut Potato 
Farmers Co-op, Somers Chamber of Com- 
merce, and State Farm Bureau Potato Com- 
modity Committee. 


FELIX O. BULLARD, oF FLORIDA 


Address, Monticello, Fla.; age, 29; married, 
yes; children, 2; years as farmer, 14; acres 
operated, 2,000. 

Crop program: The nominee grows and 
processes seed for wholesale distribution. 
The primary product is watermelon seed, 
which is distributed in 25 States and 2 for- 
eign countries. This involves 30 different 
varieties. The present operation is 2,000 
acres in scope with about 1,205 acres of 
watermelon seed, 300 acres in corn, 350 acres 
of millet, 25 acres of sweetpotatoes, 20 acres 
in grasses, and 100 acres of forest with selec- 
tion cutting program. 

Livestock is planned as a new enterprise to 
begin in 1958, starting with 20 purebred 
registered cows. This program will efficiently 
use byproducts of the seed program to ad- 
vantage and also provide manure for soil- 
building purposes. 

Outstanding farm management practices: 
All operations are on the contour; terraces 
are constructed where practical; cover crops 


and sod-crop rotations are practiced; irriga- 


tion is used; some pines have been planted; 
and muck was brought from a large lake bot- 
tom and spread on 65 acres of irrigated land 
to supply organic matter. Nominee has de- 
veloped several pieces of machinery on which 
he plans to apply for a patent. 

Farm improvements: A farm shop has 
proven to be practical. All tractor and truck 
and machinery repairs are done there pro- 
viding a savings in money and what is more 
important, time. 

Leadership in farm and other organiza- 
tions: He is an active member of Sardis Me- 
morial Methodist Church, junior chamber 
and chamber of commerce, Jefferson County 
Board of Commissioners, and chairman of 
county tax commission. He is active in 
many farm organizations. One of his most 
important contributions was the securing of 
a chapter farm for the Future Farmers of 
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America. He is past president of the Florida 

Seed Men's Association and vice chairman of 

Southern Hybrid Seed Corn Division. 
WILLTAN W. ERWIN, OF INDIANA 

Address, Bourbon, Ind.; age, 32; married, 
yes; children, 3; years as farmer, 9; acres 
operated, 2,090. 

Crop program: Includes corn, grain, and 
a section where tree planting and harvesting 
is carried on. 

Livestock program: Included 1,000 head of 
feeder-type cattle and 1,200 meat-type hogs. 

Outstanding farm management practices: 
Strong policy of fertility improvement, insect 
control, and conservation and erosion con- 
trol carried on have increased corn yield over 
200 percent. Strong health program with 
cattle and hogs plus unique dual-purpose 
shelter system for both careful breeding and 
feeding practices have increased worth of 
stock. Mr. Erwin also spends at least 1 hour 
per day studying latest agricultural infor- 
mation. In addition, a planned schedule for 
both men and machine insures maximum 
efficiency. 

Farm improvements: Through intensive 
soil test and a high fertilization program, 
although only corn was planted, the soil in- 
creased considerably in fertility and yield. 
A “minimum labor” winter cattle-feeder ex- 
periment is now being conducted. He has 
also roofed his livestock pens for work in 
inclement weather. 

Leadership in farm and other organiza- 
tions: Very active in church, where he 
teaches Sunday school and civic work. Pres- 
ident, Lions Club; member, Masonic lodge; 
and committee chairman, Boy Scouts. In 
the agricultural field he is chairman, County 
Agricultural Extension Committee; chair- 
man, County Farm Bureau Administration 
Committee; a member of the Indiana and 
the American Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers; and a member of the Indi- 
ana Farm Management Association. He was 
very active in student activities while at the 
University of Illinois. He is further very 
active on local, county, State, and National 
Republican committees, including being 
president, County Young Republicans, and 
chairman, Young Republicans of Indiana. 
Mr. Erwin was also very active in 4-H and 
FFA work while in high school. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
these men are not part-time farmers. 
They are not windshield farmers. They 
are farmers who live on the farm and 
make their living from the soil. These 
are young men who have a confidence 
in the future of America and a deter- 
mined willingness to see that the Amer- 
ican systems work. They are not men 
who are looking to the Federal Govern- 
ment for their support, but they are men 
who depend upon their own abilities, 
their initiative, and their confidence in 
themselves to forge ahead. 

To further indicate the type of indi- 
vidual this group represents I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point a brief outline of 
rer work of John A. Currie, of Tacna, 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

JOHN A, CURRIE, OF ARIZONA 

Address, Tacna, Ariz.; age, 33; married, 
yes; children, 2; years as farmer, 4; acres 
operated, 200. 

Crop program: Since this was a Govern- 
ment demonstration farm, the entire a 
of virgin sandy desert was planted in soil 
improving alfalfa. The third year a small 
cotton allotment was secured and present 
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rotation includes three-fourths alfalfa and 
one-fourth small grains. Through use of 
fertilizers, seed selection and insect control, 
alfalfa yields have been doubled. 

Livestock: At present averages 10 head, 
mostly beef, to make use of unmarketable 
alfalfa hay; purchased as calves, 

Outstanding farm management practices: 
The farm was established 3 years before com- 
pletion of an irrigation project in the area, 
to find answers to the many problems en- 
countered in this area and keep records in 
detail for research people. 

Farm improvements: Among the projects 
carried out are: ditch linings, concrete, 
asphalt, plastic, grasses: slope and length 
of run studies for maximum efficiency in irri- 
gation water use; windbreak and farm lay- 
out practices to reduce wind erosion; alfalfa 
variety trials and depth of plowing and other 
methods of applying phosphate to alfalfa, 

Leadership in farm and other organiza- 
tions: Because of the research factors in Mr. 
Currie’s operation, he has assisted many new 
farmers to establish in his area and met many 
visitors while operating a full-time working 
farm unit; helped to promote agricultural re- 
search as president of Yuma County Agricul- 
tural Research Council. Served as an officer 
in the Wellton-Mohawk Valley Soil Conserva- 
tion Bureau. He is a member of the irriga- 
tion district research commission, 1957, and 
helped organize the Farm Bureau Hay Grow- 
ers Association as vice president and direc- 
tor; local farm bureau; helped 4-H Club 
members as well as Yuma County Fair board 
with their annual fair; also is a member of 
the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the end of my remarks a list of the 
winners of each State and Territory. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
one of the most encouraging experiences 
which befell me in Indiana during this 
meeting was to receive the results of a 
ballot taken among 38 young farmers 
representing 36 States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. The question asked was, “Do 
you favor higher price supports?” The 
answers to this were, “Yes”, 8; “No”, 30. 
The next question was, “Do you favor 
more or less Government control of agri- 
culture?” The answers were, More“, 1; 
“Less”, 37. 


So that my colleagues might better 
understand this ballot, I ask unanimous 
consent that the complete ballot of ques- 
tions and answers be printed at this 
point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the ballot 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Following is the result of a poll among 38 
farmers representing 36 States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. The farmers, all between 21 and 35, 
were polled during the 4 outstanding young 
farmers national awards program in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., April 13-16. Each farmer was 
selected as the outstanding young farmer of 
his State before coming to the national 
awards program. 

The questions and results: 

Do you favor higher price supports? Yes, 
8; no, 30. 

Do you favor more or less Government 
control of agriculture? More, 1; less, 37. 

On the first question, 1 said he was very 
much in favor of more higher price sup- 
ports; 2 said they would like to see higher 
price supports temporarily; 4 had no com- 
ment. 
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Those voting no: 7 said they would like to 
see supply and demand regulate their pro- 
duction; 3 had no comment; 2 wished sub- 
sidies to be wiped out completely; 5 were 
very much against higher supports; 3 wished 
supports be gradually eliminated; 3 said 
Government price supports create inefficiency 
in farming. 

On question 2, 5 said controls are inef- 
fective; 1 said controls are no solution to the 
farm problem; 5 again voiced opinion that 
supply and demand should be the control 
of agriculture production; 7 favored the re- 
turn to free enterprise system in farming; 3 
wanted less political interference; 4 had no 
comment; 3 said no controls on anyone 
should be policy. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the encouraging thing in this is that 
from these young future leaders of 
American agriculture has come a defi- 
nite and conclusive stand against the 
idea that American agriculture must 
forever rest upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for its existence. Here are men 
who are making money in agriculture, 
and who know that under the free 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand farmers can best prosper in the 
long run. 

Exurerr No. 1 

David E. West, age 29, of Dothan, Ala.; 
Henry N. Gettinger, 34, College, Alaska; John 
A. Currie, 33, Tacna, Ariz.; Lester R. Ban- 
field, 28, McGehee, Ark.; Cyrille O. Faure, 35, 
Porterville, Calif.; Jack Bain, 33, Fort Mor- 
gan, Colo.; Thomas J. Lachance, 34, Somers- 
ville, Conn.; Joseph Penuel, 34, Milford, 
Del.; Felix O. Bullard, 32, Monticello, Fla.; 
John C. Wilkes, 34, Lyons, Ga.; Benjamin T. 
Kodama, 83, Honolulu, Hawaii; John B. Gell- 
ings, 30, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Arthur J. Cord- 
ing, 34, Galena, III.; William W. Erwin, 32, 
Bourbon, Ind.; Eugene Woodcock, 30, Tripoli, 
Iowa; Lyle F. Morris, 32, Ulysses, Kans.; 
Billy W. Hurt, 27, Scottsville, Ky.; James E. 
Larche, 35, West Monroe, La.; William Fol- 
som, 31, Cambridge, Maine; George C. Fry, 
32, Derwood, Md.; Antonio J. Malnati, 28, 
Ashley Falls, Mass.; Tom Greiner, 30, Hart, 
Mich.; Theodore Wachter, 34, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Jack W. Lilley, 34, Clinton, Miss.; James H. 
Veltrop, 32, Jefferson City, Mo.; Robert C. 
Cunningham, 32, Hysham, Mont.; Wayne 
Nielsen, 32, Lincoln, Nebr.; Aubrey W. Bar- 
rett, 29, Keene, N. H.; Frank Demarest, 23, 
Lafayette, N. J.; Raymond L. Davis, 29, Hobbs, 
N. Mex.; Bernard W. Potter, 35, Truxton, N. 
Y.; Charles A. Forbes, 32, Stokes, N. C., Vin- 
cent Rettig, 35, Alexander, N. Dak.; Ralph F. 
Brause, 32, Sulphur Springs, Ohio; J. Jene 
Mungle, 35, Atoka, Okla.; Charles F. Dietz, 
33, Canby, Oreg.; Lewis F. Dietz, 35, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Penn.; Harold W. Browning, Jr., 
33, Matunuck, R. I.; Ralph E, Sutherland, Jr., 
35, Anderson, S. C.; Jack E. Hansen, 30, 
Garden City, S. Dak.; Elmo Smith, 24, 
Greenback, Tenn.; Johnnie E. Stefka, 27, 
Caldwell, Tex.; Marion J. Sorensen, 33, 
Spanish Fork, Utah; Richard A. Moore, 35, 
Springfield, Vt.; Carl H. Barnhart, 28, Rocky- 
mount, Va.; Melvin T. Camp, 32, Lacross, 
Wash.; W. Glenn Welsh, 32, Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; Harold C. Gerbing, 35, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Thomas H. Page, 35, Laramie, Wyo. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY JOURNAL- 

ISTS FROM NATO COUNTRIES 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senate is being visited today by a dis- 
tinguished group of 34 journalists who 
represent all of our allies banded to- 
gether in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. These gentlemen are mili- 
tary reporters and correspondents for 
newspapers, Magazines, and broadcast- 
ers in Europe, 
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It was my pleasure to act as host ear- 
lier this afternoon to these journalists as 
they began their brief tour of the Capi- 
tol. Also present to meet them were: 
Senators ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jer- 
sey; KARL MUNDT, of South Dakota; and 
RALPH FLANDERS, of Vermcnt. Senators 
SMITH and Munopt are coauthors of the 
Smith-Mundt Act, under which the visit 
of these journalists is made. 

Our visitors have been accorded the 
privileges of the Senate press gallery by 
its superintendent, Mr. Joseph Wiles, 
during their stay this afternoon. 

The European journalists tour began 
with their arrival in Washington from 
Europe Saturday morning. 

The purpose of the tour is to give 
this representative group of journalists 
from the European countries of the At- 
lantic Community an opportunity to 
witness first hand how the United States 
is responding to the challenge of current 
world events. While particular stress 
will be laid on viewing the defense capa- 
bilities of the country, the itinerary of 
the tour also will provide opportunities 
for these visitors to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment in action, to see American in- 
dustry, and to meet the American “man 
in the street.” 

Here in Washington, briefings were 
arranged at the Departments of Defense 
and State. After visits to Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, the group will fiy to 
Lincoln, Nebr., for a 3-day stay. 

It is a source of pride to me, Mr. 
President, that Lincoln has been chosen 
as a typical American city for our visi- 
tors to sample the American way of 
life. 

In Lincoln, they will visit television 
station KOLN-TV, the plant of the Lin- 
coln Journal-Star, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, and the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Nebraska. They 
will attend a noon luncheon meeting of 
the Executive Club of Lincoln, a college 
baseball game, and even a beauty con- 
test—the finals of the Miss Nebraska 
contest. 

At White Sands Proving Grounds, Tex., 
the Douglas Aircraft Co. in California, 
Strategic Air Command headquarters at 
Offutt Air Base in Nebraska, and Eglin 
and Patrick Air Force bases in Florida, 
the journalists will have briefings and 
see demonstrations of American military 
capabilities. 

The European journalists’ tour has 
been arranged by the Governmental Af- 
fairs Institute and is sponsored by the 
United States Air Force, the Department 
of State, and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

It is my hope that our visitors will 
become better acquainted with America 
and its role as their fellow partners in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous re- 
quest that there be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point a list of the journalists 
who are making this tour. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

EUROPEAN JOURNALISTS’ Tour: List oF 

PARTICIPANTS AND ESCORTS 


Belgium: Maurice Haurez, regular staffer, 
Le Peuple, Brussels, 
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Denmark: Knud Damgaard, Danish Home 
Guard publication. 

England: Lenord Beaton, defense corre- 
spondent, Manchester Guardian; Gilbert 
Carter, defense specialist, London Daily 
Herald; Stephen Barber, correspondent, Lon- 
don News Chronicle; Roy Lewis, defense 
writer, the Economist (weekly magazine), 
London; Anthony J. Smith, scientific corre- 
spondent, London Daily Telegraph; John 
Davy, scientific correspondent, London 
Observer. 

France: Alain De Sedouy, military affairs 
expert, Paris-Presse; Jean-Louis Cuillaud, 
military affairs editor, Paris-Journal; Etien 
Antherieu, military affairs editor, Le Figaro, 
Paris; Pierre Bournaud, military affairs ex- 
pert, Service De Documentation Economi- 
que (news agency), Paris, Georges Galleau, 
military affairs expert, Agence France Presse 
(news agency), Paris. 

Germany: Adalbert Baerwolf, military 
expert, Die Welt, Hamburg: Dr. H. Herbert 
Koch, military expert, Koeinische Runda- 
chau, Cologne; H. Olaf Von Wrangel, chief 
military expert, Nord Deutscher Rundfunk 
(radio), Hamburg; Otto Merk, editor, 
Muenchner Merkur, Munich; Emil A. Ober- 
man, military expert, Sud Deutsche Rund- 
funk, Stuttgart. 

Greece: Constantinos Triandafyllides, 
military editor, Akropolis-Apogevmatini, 
Athens; Ioannis Vandoros, reporter, Vima- 
NEA (radio), Athens; Panagiotis Papayan- 
nopoulos, director, Stratiotika NEA (official 
military Gazette); Demetrixs Chronopoulos, 
director of Newsreel Services, National 
Broadcasting Institute, Athens. 

Italy: Dr. Fabio Maria Crivelli, director, 
L'Unione Sarda; Armando Silvestri, director, 
Ali Nouve, and, Oltre il Cielo (magazines). 

Luxembourg: Andre Pierre Claude, press 
attaché, Government of Luxembourg. 

The Netherlands: Hendrik E. Janszen, 
general correspondent, Grote Provincial Dag- 
blad Pers (news syndicate); Pieter J. Dor- 
renboom, general reporter, Nieuwe Rotter- 
damse Courant, Rotterdam. 

Norway: Terje Baalsrud, military editor, 
Norges Handels og Sjofartstidende, (Norwe- 
gian Journal of Shipping and Commerce), 
Oslo; Hans Kristian Skou, foreign editor, 
Morgenposten, Oslo. 

Portugal: Monsignor Antero De Sousa, di- 
rector, O Brado (official Air Force Journal), 
Lisbon; Dr. Jose Da Cunha Motta, special 
writer, Defesa Nacional (official publication 
of the Ministry of Defense), Lisbon. 

Spain: Rafael Salazar, foreign editor, Ya, 
Madrid, 

Turkey: Hikmet Feridun, Hayat (maga- 
zine); Turhan Selen, Anatolian News Agency. 

Escorts: Robert Behrens, Office of the Re- 
gional Public Affairs Advisor, Paris; Donald 
Taylor, USIS/London; Lt. Col William J. Mc- 
Ginty, Headquarters, United States Air 
Forces in Europe; Richard Crone, Office of In- 
formation Services, Headquarters United 
States Air Forces in Europe. This tour is 
sponsored by the United States Air Force, the 
United States Department of State, and the 
United States Information Agency. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise briefly to comment, following 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], on 
the visit today to the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished group of journalists who rep- 
resent all our allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. They are in this 
country to make a month’s trip through- 
out the United States, in order to obtain 
a better understanding of the people of 
this land. Their trip is in line with the 
policy of our country to have groups 
from abroad visit the United States. 

Mr. President, as coauthor with the 
distinguished Senator from South 


Dakota [Mr. MunDT], who is not in the 
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Chamber at this time, of the Smith- 
Mundt Act, I am happy to join in the an- 
nouncement of the visit to this country 
by this distinguished group. We are 
very glad they are visiting the United 
States. We hope their visit will have the 
effect—in accordance with the policy an- 
nounced by our State Department—of 
improving relationships and under- 
standing between the people of the 
United States and the people of the other 
countries of the world. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TION, 1959 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of H. R. 11767. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11767) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now under con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc; that the bill as thus 
amended be considered as original text, 
for the purpose of amendment; and that 
no points of order be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

Under the heading “Department of Agri- 
culture—Title I—Regular Activities—Agri- 
cultural Research Service,” on page 3, line 
6, after the word “stations,” to strike out 
“$58,444,890” and insert “$59,362,390.” 

On page 3, at the beginning of line 14, to 
strike out 841,732,000“ and insert 847, 
132,000.” 

On page 3, line 20, after the word “meat,” 
to strike out “meat-food products, and poul- 
try, and the applicable provisions of the laws 
relating to process or renovated butter; $24,- 
326,000” and insert “and meat-food prod- 
ucts, and the applicable provisions of the 
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laws relating to process or renovated butter; 
$17,326,000." 

Under the subhead “State riment 
Stations,” on page 4, line 7, after the word 
“Agriculture,” to strike out “$29,853,708” 
and insert “$31,053,708,” and in line 10, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “$30,353,- 
708” and insert 831.553, 708.“ 

Under the subhead “Extension Service— 
Cooperative Extension Work, Payments and 
Expenses,” on page 5, line 19, after “(7 U. S. 
C. 347a)”, to strike out “$49,220,000” and in- 
sert “$52,220,000,” and in line 22, after the 
words in all,” to strike out “$50,715,000” and 
insert “$53,715,000.” 

Under the subhead “Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program,” on page 12, line 5, after the 
word “community,” to insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That no change shall be 
made in such 1959 program which will have 
the effect, in any county, of restricting eligi- 
bility requirements or cost-sharing on prac- 
tices included in the 1958 program, unless 
such change shall have been recommended 
by the county committee and approved by 
the State committee.” 

Under the subhead “Agricultural Market- 
ing Service—Marketing Research and Serv- 
ice,” on page 15, line 1, after the word “esti- 
mates,” to strike out “$14,095,000” and in- 
sert 814,287,000.“ 

On page 15, line 14, after the word 
“States,” to strike out “$14,097,000” and in- 
sert “$21,272,000.” 

Under the subhead “School Lunch Pro- 
gram,” on page 16, at the beginning of line 
9, to strike out 8100, 000, 000 and insert 
“125,000,000”, and in line 11, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out the colon and “Provided 
further, That $55,000,000 shall be transferred 
to this appropriation from funds available 
under section $2 of the Act of August 24, 1935, 
for purchase and distribution of agricultural 
commodities and other foods pursuant to 
section 6 of the National School Lunch Act, 
such additional funds to be used for the 
general purposes of section 32.” 

Under the subhead “Soil Bank Programs— 
Conservation Reserve Program,” on page 17, 
at the beginning of line 18, to strike out 
250,000,000“ and insert “$200,000,000"; at 
the beginning of line 19, to strike out 
“$15,000,000” and insert “$17,000,000”; in line 
20, after the word “than”, to strike out 
“$12,000,000” and insert “$13,500,000”; on 
page 18, line 3, after the word “of”, strike 
out “$300,000,000" and insert 450,000,000; 
in line 9, after the word “participants”, to 
strike out the colon and “Provided further, 
That no part of these funds shall be paid 
on any contract where payments are made 
for land rental at rates in excess of 20 per- 
cent of the current value of the land rented 
or where payments are made for conservation 
practices in excess of the average rate for 
comparable practices under the agricultural 
conservation program”, and in line 15, after 
the amendment just above referred to, to 
insert a colon and “Provided further, That 
in determining the amount of rental pay- 
ments the Secretary shall give due considera- 
tion to the value of the land and the rental 
value thereof.” 

Under the subhead “Sugar Act Program”, 
on page 19, at the beginning of line 18, to 
strike out “$71,000,000” and insert “$76,000,- 
000.” 

Under the subhead “Loan Authoriza- 
tions”, on page 20, line 13, after the word 
“program”, to strike out “$300 million” and 
insert “$317 million“, and in line 14, after 
the word program“, to strike out “$60 mil- 
lion” and insert “$67,500,000.” 

Under the subhead “Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration—Loan Authorizations”, on 
page 23, line 1, after the numerals “1952”, 
to strike out the colon and “Provide further, 
That an additional amount, not to exceed 
$20 million, may be borrowed under the 
same terms and conditions to the extent 
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that such amount is required during fiscal 
year 1959 under the then existing condi- 
tions for the expeditious and orderly con- 
duct of the loan program under title II of 
the Bankhead Jones Farm Tenant Act as 
amended", and in lieu thereof to insert 
: Provide further, That additional amounts, 
not to exceed $20 million, may be borrowed 
under the same terms and conditions to the 
extent that such additional amounts are 
required during the fiscal year 1959, under 
the then existing conditions, for the ex- 
peditious and orderly conduct of these 
programs.” 

Under the subhead “Office of the General 
Counsel—Salaries and Expenses”, on page 
24, line 5, after the word “service”, to strike 
out “$2,943,000” and insert “$3,043,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia to one item. 

First, I wish to say that I regret even 
to bring up this matter, because I have 
such high regard for the chairman of 
the subcommittee and the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who hear the 
testimony and the requests of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

But I am concerned about an item of 
$10 million for the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program. I mention this matter 
for two reasons: First, I have before me 
a letter from a former Member of the 
House of Representatives, and the for- 
mer chairman and ranking member of 
its Committee on Agriculture for prob- 
ably 30 years, the Honorable Clifford R. 
Hope. I wish to read several paragraphs 
of his letter, as follows: 

Dran FrANK: I have been following the 
Great Plains program rather closely. They 
were a little slow in getting it started, but 
since farmers have learned more about it 
there is quite a great deal of interest. So 
much so that it seems to me that the $10 
million which were included in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill this 
year will probably not be nearly enough to 
take care of all the applications. 

I have checked with Fred Sykes on this, 
and also with the area conservationist for 
this area. They both feel certain that the 
applications will far exceed the amount of 
money available. This is true notwithstand- 
ing the fact that only 31 of the 62 Kansas 
counties which are eligible for the program 
have been included in it so far. Just thought 
I would mention this to you on the chance 
that there might be an opportunity to in- 
crease the appropriation when the bill is con- 
sidered in the Senate. 


The weather reports early this morning 
were for a 40-mile wind and blowing dust; 
however by the middle of the forenoon it was 
snowing, and by noon it was raining—and 
there is no telling what it will do next. 


I am sending a copy of this letter to Con- 
cordia. 


With kind regards, I am 
Very cordially yours, 
CLIFFORD R. HOPE. 


I know that the distinguished chair. 
man of the subcommittee made a study 
of this matter, and I should be glad to 
have him state his views regarding it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course any information I may have 
would be that which was available to 
the Department approximately 4 weeks 


ago, when it presented this matter to 
the subcommittee, 
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The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas will recall that last year the Congress 
appropriated $10 million for the current 
fiscal year’s operation of the Great 
Plains program. 

The information we had was to the 
effect that, as of the date of the hear- 
ings, the plans which had been submitted 
called for the expenditure of only ap- 
proximately $1,100,000 of the $10 million. 

Several members of the subcommittee 
are greatly interested in the Great 
Plains program. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], and 
other Senators have always strongly 
supported and promoted the legislation 
looking forward to this super-conserva- 
tion program in the Great Plains area. 

The testimony of the Department was 
to the effect that there would be a con- 
siderable carryover from the $10 million 
which was available in the present year, 
in addition to the $10 million which the 
bill would make available for that work 
during the next year. 

Of course, I know personally, and 
have very high regard for, the writer of 
the letter the Senator from Kansas has 
read, Former Representative Hope was 
at one time chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and for many years was the rank- 
ing member of the committee; a num- 
ber of pieces of legislation bear his name, 
and other laws have felt the impress of 
his activities. 

If sufficient funds are not available, 
there are other authorizations which 
would enable the making of supple- 
mental appropriations at a later date. 
Of course, I cannot speak for the com- 
mittee as to whether it would approve 
such appropriations. 

I appreciate the very high compliment 
the Senator from Kansas has paid the 
subcommittee. We do the best we can 
but we have not yet been able to give 
everyone everything desired or requested 
in his field. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the statement the 
Senator from Georgia has made. As he 
well knows, this program is a new one. 
I understand that the first contracts 
were signed late in December. So there 
has been only approximately 3 months’ 
experience in obtaining contracts under 
the program. 

I have received the following letter 
from the State director of the Great 
Plains development program—or action 
group, as it is called in Kansas: 

MEADE County Sor 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Meade, Kans., April 17, 1958. 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Senator from Kansas, 

Dran Mr, CARLSON: At the national meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, we were confident that 
a $10 million annual Great Plains appro- 
priation would not be adequate, but that 
was only a guess. Now we know. 

Recent reports clearly show that this 
year’s appropriation will be exhausted be- 
fore June 30. That’s $10 million worth of 
business in the first 6 months. The num- 


ber of signed contracts has jumped 50 per- 
cent in the last 3 weeks. 

The present bill of $10 million for fiscal 
1959 at the present rate will be exhausted 
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in 6 months, We must have at least $20 
million to keep the program moving for a 
year. Thirty-six additional counties have 
now applied for designation. 

As chairman of the NASCD Great Plains 
action group for Kansas I urge you to in- 
crease this appropriation for this worthwhile 
conservation program, 

Truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. PAINTER, 

Chairman, Kansas NASCD Great Plains 

Action Group. 


I bring this matter up because I have 
read the testimony contained in the 
hearings. I have no doubt the commit- 
tee provided for every dollar which it 
could under the circumstances. I urge 
the committee, and the Congress, to 
keep in mind that if additional funds 
are needed, there may be an opportunity 
to bring in supplemental requests be- 
fore the session ends, in order to take 
care of contracts that will be submitted, 
based on letters from Representative 
Hope and the chairman of the Great 
Plains action group in Kansas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assure the Senator 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
give careful consideration to any supple- 
mental requests that may be made. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was interested in the 
colloquy. I think the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry should look into 
the situation somewhat, because it has 
been reported there are two rates of pay- 
ments for conservation work in the area 
covered by the Great Plains program. 
In some instances practices are per- 
mitted under the Great Plains program 
that result in a better rate of payment 
than is true under the ACP program. If 
that is so—and I have not looked into 
it to know whether it is, but I can con- 
ceive that it would be so—it is only nat- 
ural that farmers will sign up under the 
Great Plains program rather than under 
the ACP program, if they can get greater 
payments for doing the same thing. 

I think there should be some uniform- 
ity of payments under the conservation 
reserve, the ACP, and the Great Plains 
programs, and also some uniformity of 
practices under those three programs, 
because we cannot have them competing 
with each other to see under which pro- 
gram a farmer can sign up and get the 
most. I am not saying that is the case 
in the Great Plains area, but I also say 
it could conceivably be the situation 
there. I think the committee should 
make a study of that subject, to assure 
that a farmer who signs up under one 
program will get equal treatment with 
one who signs up under another program. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am in complete ac- 
cord with that statement. The Great 
Plains program is new. If changes are 
to be suggested, we ought to know of 
them before many contracts for 10-year 
periods are signed. Under the ACP, an- 
nual contracts are entered into, which 
would make a great deal of difference. 

Mr. AIKEN. We want to make sure 
we get coordination rather than com- 
petition. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the committee 
will look into the matter. These acts 
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all find their parentage in the standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I hope the committee will investigate the 
matter and see whether there is a proper 
relationship between the three programs. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the act provide that 
the Great Plains program be extended 
to certain States of the country, such as 
Kansas, Texas, and Oklahoma, or is it 
general or national in scope? 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe 17 States 
in the Midwest are eligible under the 
program. 

Mr. THYE. The term “Great Plains” 
means what it implies, then? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. It is 
my recollection the act affects 17 of the 
48 States. 

Mr. THYE. Inasmuch as it is a new 
program, and inasmuch as there is a 
question as to whether one program al- 
lows greater compensation per acre than 
another, if it should prove to be needed 
I personally would support a supplemen- 
tal appropriation at a later time this 
year, or even a deficiency appropriation, 
if the need should manifest itself by next 
January. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The printed report 
of the hearings on this bill contains, 
on pages 1065-1068, letters to the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
(Mr. HAYDEN] from Representatives 
BalDpwWI and Teacvue of California, Rep- 
resentative JENKINS, of Ohio, and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker]. These letters concern 
pilot watershed projects authorized in 
the Agriculture Appropriation Act for 
fiscal year 1954. Financing of these pilot 
projects during the coming fiscal year is 
included in this bill under the watershed- 
protection item for the Soil Conservation 
Service. These letters make representa- 
tions that local flood-control districts 
sponsoring 2 projects in California and 
a conservancy district sponsoring a simi- 
lar project in Ohio are being required 
to bear a larger percentage of the con- 
struction costs of flood-control improve- 
ments than is required on any other of 
some 60 projects included in this pro- 
gram. They point out that the local 
organizations are currently providing 
funds to the limit of their tax-raising 
authority. They ask for a readjustment 
in cost sharing so that the Federal funds 
will be made available in at least the 
same ratio to construction costs as the 
average for other projects in this pro- 
gram. They note, moreover, that these 
projects are in areas of critical unem- 
ployment. 

I find, on pages 458-459 of the hear- 
ings, that Department witnesses were 
questioned on this matter. They testi- 
fied, in substance that, if a readjustment 
in cost sharing were made, no additional 
funds would be required in the 1959 ap- 
propriation. 

Now I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, first, if, 
in his opinion, the Department has the 
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authority to make an adjustment to pro- 
vide greater equity in cost sharing among 
the pilot watersheds. Such action would 
permit acceleration of construction, 
thereby aiding in the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This matter was in- 
vestigated at some length in the com- 
mittee. The distinguished chairman of 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
expressed interest in some adjustment 
of the very unusual situation which has 
arisen with respect to the three projects. 
We discussed it with the witnesses from 
the Department when they were before 
the committee. The departmental wit- 
nesses testified they had authority to 
make adjustments and had authority to 
make a contribution of a larger per- 
centage of Federal participation in the 
three projects. They stated that the 
legislative history of the original 60 
projects, which, of course, found their 
origin in the appropriation bill rather 
than in general legislation, indicated, 
particularly in the other body, a desire 
that the cost-sharing be limited to 50 
percent of Federal participation. I have 
investigated the list of the projects. I 
have found Federal participation runs 
anywhere from 20 to 75 or 80 percent on 
the various projects, but the overall par- 
ticipation is about 50 percent. It is my 
opinion that the Department would 
have authority to make adjustment 
with respect to these specific projects. 
It may have some impact on other proj- 
ects, but the Department undoubtedly 
would have the authority to do it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to invite 
the attention of the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the Senate to the lan- 
guage which appears in the House re- 
port, and the interpretation placed on 
that language by the Senate subcom- 
mittee and by the Senate with regard to 
the export program as it applies to corn 
and small grain. 

On page 8 of the House committee re- 
port we find the following language: 

The committee would point out that sec- 
tion 201 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1956, contains the following direc- 
tive: 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, 
as rapidly as possible, consistent with its ex- 
isting authority, the operation of the price- 
support program, and orderly liquidation, 
dispose of all stocks of agricultural commodi- 
ties held by it.” 

That directive is clear, and the substitu- 
tion of any program for competitive sales 
which did less than that called for would not 
be in line with the intent of the act and 
would, therefore, be illegal. 


In the Senate committee report on 
page 5, under a subhead, “Combined 
competitive bid sales and export subsidy 
program for corn and other feed grains,” 
we find this language: 

The report of the House Appropriations 
Committee on the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill for 1959 argues insistently that 
competitive bid sales for export on not only 
cotton but other commodities should be con- 


tinued if export subsidy programs are under- 
taken. 
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If this advice were to be followed, it would 
mean that the Department would have to 
continue to offer for sale on a competitive-bid 
basis for export not only cotton but also corn 
and other feed grains while at the same time 
carrying out the President's direction in his 
veto message on Senate Joint Resolution 162 
that export subsidies in kind be paid on 
these commodities. 

Such a combination program just would 
not work for corn and other feed grains. 


Mr. President, I am directing my col- 
loquy solely to the subject of corn and 
other feed grains, with no relationship 
to the cotton program whatsoever. 

CCC stocks of these grains are so large 
that an export subsidy would be relatively 
ineffective if the export trade had to com- 
pete with the Government for foreign mar- 
kets. In order for this export subsidy pro- 
gram to work, the trade has to carry stocks 
which it can export. If the trade were to 
be faced with the huge stocks held by CCC 
for export, it would not know what kind of 
a position to take. These uncertainties 
would certainly add up to tremendous con- 
fusion and probably little in the way of 
beneficial effects. 


I simply wish to establish for the rec- 
ord, with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the fact that the position of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations in this connection is two- 
fold. In the first place, we did not hold 
any hearings on this very complicated 
subject. We felt that by attempting to 
rewrite the legislation or by establish- 
ing a directive in such an area we would 
be invading the jurisdiction of the re- 
spective legislative committees of the 
Senate and the House in the field of ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my under- 
standing of the position of the subcom- 
mittee. We did not approve of the 
House position, nor did we adopt the 
position of the Department. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We were of the opin- 
ion that there was an overall matter of 
policy which would have to be deter- 
mined by the standing Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MUNDT. And we at no time ap- 
proved of the language. We did not con- 
cur in the language. We did not try to 
establish a selling mechanism of our 
own. For the information of Senators, 
we had printed the position and the rec- 
ommendation of the Department, 

Mr. RUSSELL, That is my under- 
standing of the position of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. MUNDT. Therefore, it could not 
be construed that by the committee re- 
ports we were establishing a barrier to 
the type of program which the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is endeavoring to 
operate and which the Department of 
Agriculture is endeavoring to operate by 
utilizing payments in kind. We say that 
if there is to be any legislative man- 
date in that area of activity, it is some- 
thing which should grow out of a rec- 
ommendation of the legislative commit- 
tee. 
Mr. RUSSELL. That is my under- 
standing of the position of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield at that 
point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munprt] for bringing 
this item to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and for developing the legislative 
history. 

Let me see if I correctly understand 
the matter. Neither the language in the 
House committee report nor the lan- 
guage in the Senate committee report 
shall be controlling, but rather the De- 
partment shall be on its own in terms of 
proceeding with the announced position 
of the President in the veto message 
with regard to an export program, to pro- 
ceed with subsidies in kind, Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not understand 
that the Senate committee took any po- 
sition on the matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We undertook to de- 
monstrate in the report that we did not 
concur with the long recommendations 
of the House. We set forth the views 
of the Department, and said that the 
matter of the export policy was some- 
thing to be directed by the standing com- 
mittee. 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We did not feel that 
the Committee on Appropriations should 
undertake to approve or disapprove of 
the present program, or of the program 
proposed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. Am I correct in interpreting 
what the Senator has just said, and 
what the reports state, to mean that this 
action in no way bars the Department of 
Agriculture from proceeding with an ex- 
port program with subsidies in kind? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; we did not in- 
tend to do that, any more than we in- 
tended to bind them to the program car- 
ried on in the past. 

Mr. MUNDT. Which is precisely my 
reason, if the Senator will permit me 
to say so, for raising the question with 
respect to legislative history. The House 
report did enter into the field, and I 
wanted it particularly made clear that 
we did not concur and did not establish 
any restraining order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senate commit- 
tee, in my opinion, would not have gone 
into the matter at all, nor would it have 
directed any parts of its report to it, 
had it not been for the fact that the 
House dealt with the matter in lengthy 
terms. We did not wish to approve what 
the House directed, nor did we com- 
pletely adopt the policy set forth in the 
President’s veto message. 

Mr. MUNDT. We went even further. 
We say in our report that we believe 
language of this kind is an intrusion 
into areas reserved for legislative com- 
mittees. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed. That was, 
in brief, the position of the committee, 
If we had thought the matter was with- 
in our jurisdiction, we would have taken 
a very firm position on it. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct, 


HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
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Mr. RUSSELL. On one side or the 
other. We would have conducted 
lengthy hearings. We would have heard 
witnesses and attempted to establish 
what in our opinion was the proper 
policy. We did not deal with the matter 
because we did not believe it was within 
our jurisdiction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language on 
page 6 of the Senate report, in the 2 
paragraphs at the top of the page, 
states: 

There are no better grain salesmen alive 
than those in the commercial export busi- 
ness, and they will do a good job of main- 
taining and creating foreign markets if the 
relatively simple mechanism of an export 
subsidy can place them in competition from 
a price standpoint. 

The subsidy-in-kind program for wheat 
has worked well. There is no reason to be- 
lieve it cannot work effectively on corn and 
other feed grains if it is permitted to do so. 


That happens to be the view of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota. While 
I realize the report does not either ap- 
plaud or reject—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was the view of 
some members of the committee, as in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the committee as 
a committee did not take any position on 
the matter. We included the language 
so that the Members of the Senate might 
have the contrary view to that which ap- 
peared in the House committee report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for the helpfulness of the Senate 
subcommittee of which the Senator is 
chairman in bringing this matter to our 
attention again. I surely want to en- 
courage the Department of Agriculture 
to proceed with a program of export, and 
export subsidies in kind. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I also wish to encour- 
age the Department of Agriculture to 
move fast and to move definitely in the 
direction of a program which has demon- 
strated its capacity to utilize American 
agricultural products abroad, conse- 
quently decreasing the supplies and 
thereby increasing the price for such 
products at home. 

In order that the report may be 
abundantly clear for those who read it, 
Mr. President, may I point out that the 
very fact that we did not concur should 
be abundant evidence to those who read 
the Recorp that we are not joining in 
the language of the House, because with 
regard to those measures where we did 
find ourselves “sympatico” with the 
House, we specifically concurred. 

For instance, on page 2, with regard to 
the agricultural conservation program, 
we say in the report: 

The committee concurs in the House com- 
mittee’s commendation, 


Our silence certainly does not indicate 
concurrence. When we concurred we 
concurred in print. I want that specifi- 
cally in the Recor in this instance, to 
show we did not concur. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota, 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. YOUNG. I invite the attention of 
the distinguished chairman to the lan- 
guage in the report on page 2, reading 
as follows: 

ALLOCATING AND REPORTING OF AGRICULTURAL 
EXPENDITURES 

The committee does not feel that the De- 
partment performs an adequate job of allo- 
cating and reporting on program expendi- 
tures. This is particularly the case in regard 
to price-support and foreign-aid programs 
administered by the Department. Other 
large amounts should be classified and re- 
ported as consumer benefits. 

The committee requests the Secretary to 
restudy this matter and report his findings 
and recommendations to the committee early 
in the next session of the Congress. 


Does the chairman feel that the De- 
partment of Agriculture will come for- 
ward with a different budget next year, 
which will more accurately reflect the 
cost of price support and other farm 
programs? When the Secretary of Agri- 
culture appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
earlier this year, he listed under the 
broad headline of “Price Supports” such 
things as school lunch, famine relief for 
foreign countries, food packages distrib- 
uted by religious organizations and 
CARE, as well as drought relief. 

Under the drought relief program 
there was $17 million of hay provided for 
the drought-stricken farmers, mostly 
cattle raisers. There is no price support 
on hay at all, but still this program is 
listed as a price-support operation. 

Does the Senator feel that such pro- 
grams should not be charged to the price- 
support program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. For several years the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota has undertaken to correct this situ- 
ation, which is manifestly unfair to the 
farmers of the United States, who have 
charged up to them, in appropriations 
for the benefit of farmers, almost every 
conceivable item, from foreign aid to the 
protection of the health of all the con- 
suming public in the United States. 

Up until now we have not been able to 
secure the sympathetic cooperation of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Agriculture in this field. 

I understand that the standing com- 
mittee has made some study of the sub- 
ject, and that it indicated that, of the 
$1,760,000,000 in this bill to restore the 
capital impairment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, only $786,500,000 
is directly chargeable to losses in con- 
nection with price supports. 

Mr. YOUNG. Much of this really 
should be charged to foreign aid. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed. More than 
$500 million goes for food donations for 
domestic and foreign aid, and for emer- 
gency feed assistance. About $500 mil- 
lion goes to storage, transportation, and 
related expenditures. I do not have the 
exact figures before me, but it is my rec- 
ollection that under Public Law 480, 
some $1 billion of losses have been in- 
curred by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
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poration in connection with shipments 
abroad of agricultural commodities, 
which certainly constitutes an important 
part of the foreign-assistance program. 

Nevertheless, such operations are not 
charged up to international relations, 
If we appropriate funds for the State 
Department, or for any subdivision of 
the State Department, it is called foreign 
aid. But if we appropriate funds for the 
Department of Agriculture, such appro- 
priations are charged up to the farmers 
of the United States, and made to appear 
as a part of the great burden of sup- 
porting the agricultural economy. 

Mr. YOUNG. If we did not have any 
farm surplus disposal program at all, we 
would still be giving many foreign coun- 
tries some relief in the form of food. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Even before we had 
a price support program, this country 
always contributed generously to the 
peoples of the world everywhere in times 
of great distress. I do not know to what 
program the relief was charged back in 
the days of the potato famine in Ireland, 
which happened more than 100 years 
ago, but we sent food over there then. 
However, we did not have this convenient 
vehicle of the price support program by 
means of which to charge it up to 
farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG. Unfortunately, now 
practically all the assistance we give to 
foreign countries in the form of food is 
charged up to agriculture, and the aver- 
age person in America today believes 
that these large expenditures are given 
as cash subsidies to farmers, when at 
least $1 billion or $14 billion is actually 
in the form of assistance to foreign 
countries, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to yield 
if the Senator from North Dakota has 
concluded. 

Mr. YOUNG. Ihave one further item. 

The Department of Agriculture listed 
as expenditures all the loans to REA, 
RTA, and FHA. The REA has almost a 
100 percent repayment record, yet all 
such loans are listed as expenditures. I 
am hoping that the Department, when it 
comes forward with its budget the next 
time, will at least make a notation that 
there is a repayment record of almost 
100 percent in connection with these 
loans. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The same is true with 
respect to part of the programs under 
the Farmers Home Administration. It 
is particularly true of the tenant pur- 
chase activity. That program has never 
shown a dime of loss to the Federal 
Treasury. There is really a profit on 
such loans. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is amazing, because 
most of the loans are made to people 
who cannot obtain credit elsewhere. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. It is also true, is it not, 
that surplus agricultural commodities 
are paying for military base construc- 
tion? That is the case in Spain. Surplus 
wheat and oil go to Spain to establish 
credit for the United States, which is 
used in paying for bases over there. 
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The latest figures which I have seen 
indicate that surplus agricultural com- 
modities to the extent of some $187 mil- 
nion had been used to pay for military 
construction in Spain. That is a de- 
fense measure, but it was charged to the 
agricultural program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The same thing is 
true of a considerable number of housing 
projects in France, to house military 
personnel. They were paid for with 
agricultural commodities. Such expend- 
itures, at least in the public’s mind, are 
not charged up to the defense program, 
but they are charged to the agricultural 
program. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Lard and fat from our surplus stocks 
went to Finland and established a credit 
to the United States, to pay for lumber 
and labor which went into prefabricated 
housing, which was shipped back to 
France to serve as housing for military 
personnel. Ultimately such expendi- 
tures are listed as a subsidy to agricul- 
ture, and as a part of the cost of the 
support program, and the taxpayer im- 
mediately looks upon the farm program 
as another terrific drain on the Treas- 
ury. That is the reason I mention the 
subject. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and also 
the minority member, the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], for coming forward with a most 
constructive appropriation bill for agri- 
culture. Because the Senator from 

North Dakota and his associates on the 
subcommittee did such an effective job, 
when the bill came before the full com- 
mittee it was able to approve it in every 
detail, because the subcommittee had 
prepared the way. The hearings had 
been complete, and every recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee was in balance 
with what the program needed, to such 
a degree that there was very little left 
for those of us who did not serve on the 
subcommittee to suggest. 

I particularly commend the members 
of the subcommittee for the increases 
made available for plant and animal 
disease and pest control. The bill 
would greatly aid in stepping up the 
eradication program in connection with 
brucellosis, and also in connection with 
3 of the other programs in the plant 

eld. 

The subcommittee is to be highly com- 
mended for developing a very fine agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. No 
Member of this body is a harder fighter 
for justice for the American farmer than 
is the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota, and I am delighted that the bill 
meets with his approval, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the bill as passed 
by the House, under the item covering 
funds for poultry inspection, the House 
provided $7 million, by transferring the 
amount of the estimate from the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, and by rec- 
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ommending the combination of the meat 
and poultry inspections. It is my under- 
standing that the committee in re- 
porting the bill, adopted the suggestion 
made by several poultry organizations 
throughout the country, that the poul- 
try inspection be kept in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, as proposed in the 
budget reauest, and in line with the 
legislative history of the enactment of 
the mandatory Poultry Inspection Act. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The distinguished Senator ap- 
peared before the committee when he 
heard that these two items had been 
combined in the other body. He was 
generally supported by the representa- 
tives of the poultry industry, and had 
the cooperation of other Senators who 
had participated in the writing of the 
Poultry Inspection Act. He pointed out 
that it would be most unfortunate, in the 
first year of the operation of the act, to 
go contrary to the express legislative in- 
tent of that act. 

The committee therefore separated the 
items, leaving the meat inspection in the 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
and putting the poultry inspection in the 
Agricultural Marketing activity, as pro- 
vided in the new act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate that 
very much, and thank the committee for 
handling the matter in this way. I say 
that because to have done otherwise 
would have been a breach of faith on the 
part of Congress with the poultry indus- 
try, due to the fact that the industry 
had indorsed the bill on that basis, with 
that understanding. The bill does not 
go into effect until January Ist on a 
mandatory basis, and not until next 
month on an optional basis. I believe 
that this is a much better way of han- 
dling the matter. It is in accord with the 
intention of the original bill. I thank 
the committee for the support not only 
of my views but of those of the indus- 
try as a whole. 

In order not to take too much time, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a brief state- 
ment I have prepared on the subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS 

Last year when Congress enacted for the 
first time a mandatory poultry inspection 
bill, the poultry organizations and the farm 
organizations were us in recom- 
mending that the poultry-inspection service 
should remain under the Poultry Division of 
the Agriculture Marketing Service, which di- 
vision for years prior thereto had conducted 
the poultry inspection on a voluntary basis. 

The reasons for this request by the poultry 
organizations to keep this inspection service 
in the Poultry Division were: 

1. A strong feeling by the poultrymen 
that poultry as a farm product was impor- 
tant enough to rate its own division. 

2. The Poultry Division of the Agriculture 
Marketing Service has for the past several 
years handled all poultry inspection and 
thereby not only is better qualified to con- 
tinue the operations but also has in the 
field a series of regulations understood by 
the industry. 

3. When Congress enacted the mandatory 
poultry inspection bill last year we over- 
whelmingly rejected both in the Agriculture 
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Committees and in the Senate the sug- 
gestion from some quarters that this inspec- 
tion service for poultry be placed in the 
red meat inspection division. It was with 
the definite understanding that the poultry 
inspection service was to remain under the 
same division in the Department of Agri- 
culture as it had been prior thereto, that 
the farmers endorsed the mandatory inspec- 
tion bill, and for Congress now by indirec- 
tion to transfer this inspection service to 
the red-meat section would be a breach of 
faith on our part. 

The mandatory poultry inspection law 
goes into full effect on January 1, 1959; how- 
ever, on an optional basis after May 1, 1958, 
any plant can qualify and begin operating 
under the inspection service. 

This optional date is only 30 days hence, 
and many plants throughout the country 
either have already qualified or are in the 
process of meeting the qualifications. Regu- 
lations are in the field, and for months the 
industry has been becoming acquainted with 
these regulations; and to make this change 
as suggested in the House bill would not 
only be a breach of faith but also unques- 
tionably seriously disrupt the implementa- 
tion of the mandatory inspection bill. 

I compliment the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for transferring this $7 million 
appropriation back to the Poultry Division 
of the Agriculture Marketing Service, where 
it has always been and where it should re- 
main and where the Department of Agricul- 
ture is on record as requesting that it remain, 
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The assignment of responsibility for ad- 
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Act was given very careful consideration by 
the Department prior to and following the 
enactment of the act. There are several basic 
reasons for assigning this activity to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service; namely: 

1. An excellent permissive inspection pro- 
gram, developed by the Poultry Division, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, has been sery- 
icing industry for better than a quarter of 
a century. The present employees, consti- 
tuting about one-half of the estimated 
needed employment for the new program, 
will constitute the basic corps for staffing 
the mandatory program, 

2. The Poultry Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, is staffed by excellent, well- 
qualified administrative and technical per- 
sonnel serving this and other poultry pro- 
grams, wherein a natural community of in- 
terest exists, and is fully conscious of public 
health responsibilities. 

3. The administrative servicing of the 
poultry inspection program is performed by 
personnel servicing this program among 
many other programs of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, such as other commodity 
grading and inspection programs, 

4. Transition from the permissive program 
to the mandatory program can be accom- 
plished with a minimum of confusion and 
cost by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
because of its responsibilities for the volun- 
tary inspection program, as well as other 
related activities. 

5. The assignment of the administrative 
responsibility for this program was taken up 
in considerable detail by the various legis- 
lative committees of the Congress before 
the legislation was enacted. This was dis- 
cussed very fully by the various committees 
because there were numerous bills intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress which 
would have assigned this responsibility to 
the Agricultural Research Service. The 
conclusion after consideration of the senti- 
ment and evidence presented at that time 
was that the assi ent of this activity 
should be left discretionary with the Secre- 
tary. 
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6. The poultry industry is a separate in- 
dustry dealing basically with a different cli- 
entele than that involved in the meat in- 
pection program. 

7. Poultry plants are generally concen- 
trated in different geographical locations 
than red meat packing plants. Therefore, 
the opportunity for combining supervisory 
functions is limited. 

8. Separate staffs of inspectors are neces- 
sary since inspectors must be located in 
plants in sufficient numbers to provide for 
proper post mortem and ante mortem in- 
spection procedures, with post mortem on 
a carcass-by-carcass basis as required by the 
law. It is essential that veterinarian super- 
visors be provided in close proximity to 
operating plants. 

9. Presently, of approximately 350 plants 
operating under the voluntary poultry in- 
spection program, in which about 270 are 
processing poultry from live to ready-to-cook 
form, better than 185 are also using the vol- 
untary grading program. Under the two 
programs presently personnel are cross li- 
censed to perform both functions to the 
fullest extent possible. There are poten- 
tially greater sayings to Government and 
industry through combining the administra- 
tion of these two programs than might be af- 
fected through the administration of the two 
inspection programs by one agency. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course I know 
that the Senator from Georgia knows 
how appreciative I am, and how ap- 
preciative all our people in Florida are, 
of his sympathetic attention to our agri- 
cultural problems; and all of us know 
that he is equally sympathetic and 
equally fair toward agriculture through- 
out the United States. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator several questions with reference 
to three items in the pending bill, which 
I should like to have mentioned in the 
debate. 

First I refer to the item found at page 
7 of the committee report, in the item 
designated (7), which appropriates 
$50,000 for naval stores research. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia knows more about this field than per- 
haps any other Senator. His own State 
is the producer of about 70 percent of 
all the naval stores of the Nation. 

It seems to me that perhaps it would 
be wise for us to show in the RECORD 
affirmatively just what this item covers, 
since it represents somewhat of a de- 
parture from the usual and main pro- 
duction research methods, and so forth, 
which have been practiced so helpfully 
by the research stations up to this time. 

Will the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia give us his views as to what the 
$50,000 item covers? 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand, the 
$50,000 is to be appropriated for the pur- 
pose of a program of re- 
search which will result in a wider usage 
and a greater utilization of the products 
and byproducts of the raw gum that 
flows from the tree. That was the orig- 
inal basis of the term “naval stores,” and 
the only source of naval stores that we 
had for several hundred years. 

Those who are interested in this in- 
dustry appeared before the committee 
and stated that the naval stores research 
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station at Olustee, Fla., had contributed 
greatly to the means of harvesting the 
gum, and had developed acids which 
brought down the gum in larger quan- 
tities than had been known heretofore, 
and had developed improved cups for 
gathering the gum. 

However, they said adequate research 
had not been had which would enable 
this industry, which is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, export industries of this 
continent, to keep pace with synthetics 
and with gums that were collected from 
pine trees processed by the paper mills. 

Therefore, the purpose of this item is 
to inaugurate a program of research that 
will develop new uses and a wider utiliza- 
tion of the raw gum which flows from 
the pine trees. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. He has very clearly 
shown for the Record just what the 
subcommittee, headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, had in 
mind in supplying this additional item. 
I may say that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia is himself entitled to the 
major part of the credit for this item, in 
which the rest of us on the committee 
gladly supported the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was very glad to 
make the motion with regard to the item, 
but I know that every member of the 
subcommittee was greatly impressed 
with the need for the item. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Another item to 
which I should like to make reference 
is an item which could not appear in 
the budget because the cold weather 
from which my State suffered came long 
after the budget had been drawn and 
produced some problems so unusual that 
they justified the committee—and I am 
sure the committee so felt—in including 
the items that I shall mention. 

I refer to item No. 5 on page 7 of the 
committee report. It is an item of 
$140,000 for cold-hardiness research on 
citrus. 

I know that $140,000 was allowed, al- 
though the combined citrus industry in 
the States of California, Arizona, Texas, 
and Florida would have liked to have 
had a somewhat larger amount. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
this is the amount shown by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Peterson, 
as the appropriate amount which could 
be properly utilized in this important 
project in the fiscal year for which we 
are providing, 1959? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If I recall correctly, 
the gentlemen representing the citrus- 
producing States, in their appearance be- 
fore the committee, suggested the sum 
of $185,000 to carry on this work. When 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Peterson, who is in charge of the 
work, was before the committee, he was 
asked, I believe by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida, as to that 
amount the Department thought would 
be necessary to carry on and expand the 
research to develop a type of nursery 
stock in the citrus industry which would 
have a greater resistance to cold. 

At the request of the senior Senator 
from Florida, Mr. Peterson submitted a 
complete breakdown, which indicated 
that $140,000 could be properly expended 
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in this field, and suggested that that sum 
was adequate. 

As I recall the division of funds, he 
suggested that $75,000 be expended at 
the Citrus Research Laboratory in 
Orlando, Fla., $40,000 at the station at 
Weslaco, Tex., and $25,000 at Indio, Calif, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. As Iun- 
derstand it is the intent of the bill and of 
the committee to have the distribution 
of the $140,000 made in accordance with 
the suggestion and recommendation of 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
Is that correct? i 

an RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I particularly thank 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee for this item, which I believe 
to be of great importance. I should like 
to call his attention to the fact that not 
only is involved here the matter of nur- 
sery stock, but also the various methods 
of fertilization and the use of insecti- 
cides that might make a tree more resist- 
ant to cold. 

I have just one more question that I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator. It relates to the last paragraph 
in the first section at the top of page 
8 of the report, which relates to various 
increases of the budget amounts for 
several programs, the largest of them 
being a program for the eradication of 
the screw worm. 2 

The unusual cold weather in Florida 
resulted in eliminating the adult flies 
in all of the northern part of the penin- 
sula and in south Georgia and south 
Alabama, where the flies are customarily 
found, so as to give an unusually good 
opportunity for the eradication of the 
fiy. As I understand, the item of 
$300,000 omitted by the House from 
this particular appropriation was re- 
stored by the Senate committee and is 
included in the total restoration of 
$400,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct; and 
it so appears in the committee report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is also true that 
the other items making up the total 3f 
$400,000 restored, which brought about 
the full restoration of budgeted 
amounts, applied to the taking care of 
the quarantine inspection service for the 
greatly increased movement of persons 
and things coming into the country at 
the point of greatest exposure, princi- 
pally Miami, Fla., to which the inspec- 
tion service addresses very great atten- 
tion in seeking to keep out various dis- 
eases and pests. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Miami, of course, is 
one of the primary ports of entry from 
southern regions, which have caused the 
visitations of some very expensive pests 
and insects in the past. 

This item, of course, is not limited to 
Miami. The inspection station in Ha- 
waii is also one of the most important 
stations. A large number of planes 
arrive there from the Orient, en route to 
the west coast. 

This item is to strengthen the inspec- 
tion service generally, although $25,000 
of the $100,000 is particularly for the 
enforcement of the quarantine in Flor- 
ida. Florida had occupied the unique 
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position of having made a State con- 
tribution to quarantine work. For some 
reason, Florida decided that it wanted 
to spend the money for something else, 
so the Federal Government, with thanks 
to Florida for what it has done in the 
past, has agreed to defray the costs of 
inspection in Florida, as well as every- 
where else. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia, particularly for the twin- 
kle in his eye, because Florida was one 
of the two States which paid any part 
of the quarantine-inspection service 
heretofore. 

Particularly since Florida was putting 
up $3 million of its own money for the 
eradication of the screwworm, we felt 
justified in asking to be relieved of the 
relatively minor item of $25,000, which 
we had gladly paid before. 

I thank the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for his great sympathy for and 
understanding of our problems. 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. MUNDT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield; if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois, who was first on 
his feet; at least, I think he was; if the 
Senator from South Dakota rose first, I 
did not observe him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ever since I can re- 
member, the very distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia—I have known 
him for almost 25 years—has been 
either the chairman or the ranking 
member of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations. I recall those 
delightful days when he and I were 
opposite numbers; when I was the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in the House, 
and he was the chairman of the sub- 
committee in the Senate. With the 
passing of the years, he has developed a 
grasp of this whole subject which is 
probably unequaled by any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate or the House. He pre- 
sides with rare grace and impartiality, 
and approaches his responsibility in a 
judicial fashion. I would be less than 
candid, and I think I would be recreant 
in my duty, if I did not compliment him 
for the splendid work he has always 
done in the field of agriculture. 

If the Senator from Georgia does not 
mind, I wish to say something about our 
clerk. No one realizes the amount of 
work which the clerk does in assembling 
data, verifying figures, developing pre- 
cise lists, and making them infinitely 
easier for Senators to examine in the 
subcommittee, and then in the full com- 
mittee, so that we can get an excellent 
estimate of every item in the bill. 

So I compliment Mr. Ray Schafer, the 
clerk of the subcommittee, who has 
spent long hours on what are not the 
easiest chores in the world. I have some 
notion of how hard the clerks of the 
committee work, so I compliment Mr. 
Schafer. I think I should thank him 
also for the gracious way in which he 
has always run down information and 
data whenever it has been requested. 

In addition, long hours mean nothing 
to him. He has telephoned me many 
times after hours in order to verify 
Something in the report or in the bill. 
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So I bestow an accolade on him now 
while I compliment our distinguished 
chairman, also. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam profoundly grate- 
ful to the Senator from Illinois for his 
commendatory references to the Senator 
from Georgia. Of course, the Senator 
from Illinois is a repository of knowl- 
edge in this particular field, because he 
handled the Agriculture appropriation 
bill in the other body for many years. I 
personaliy thank him for his diligent at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the sub- 
committee. 

On behalf of our very efficient clerk, 
who is not permitted to express himself 
on the floor of the Senate, I say, “Thank 
you for your very justified commendation 
of his fine service. I associate myself 
with all you have said.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. First, I associate myself 
with wholehearted emphasis in every- 
thing said by my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois. It is a priceless pleasure 
to work in the committee room with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia, who has a vast knowledge of agri- 
cultural problems, and who applies him- 
self to their solution without partisan- 
ship. 

I think that no Member of the Senate 
who is informed on agricultural prob- 
lems demonstrates any better than does 
the Senator from Georgia the fact that 
these are economic rather than political 
problems. The Senator from Georgia 
seeks to cure them with economic rather 
than political solutions. 

Mr. President, will my colleague from 
Georgia be so kind as to yield to me for 
2 or 3 minutes, without losing the floor, 
so that I might discuss another matter? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his comment, and 
I express to him my appreciation for his 
very valued service on the subcommittee, 
He has been most helpful in the hearings, 
one particularly in the mark-up of the 

ill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if I may 
add a word, I think the chairman and 
the other members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture appropriations, the 
full committee, and the staff, as well, did 
a good job. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. I appreciate his state- 
ment. 

In the more than 20 years during 
which I have been privileged to be the 
chairman of the subcommittee, I have 
never seen any evidence of partisanship 
from Senators on the other side of the 
aisle or on this side of the aisle. If any 
single measure has been handled from 
year to year with the aim of undertaking 
to serve the group of people to whom we 
are responsible, it has been the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill. I have never 
seen any evidence of partisanship. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 


AUTOMOBILE PRICES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a bulletin 
which has just come from the news 
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ticker, and which is both encouraging 
and alarming. The news bulletin, which 
is a United Press dispatch, reads: 

The American Automobile Association to- 
day endorsed legislation to require labels on 
new automobiles to show their exact prices. 

Ross D. Netherton, legislative counsel for 
the Triple-A, told a Senate commerce sub- 
committee there is “a definite need for more 
complete disclosure of information about the 
elements of cost involved in the purchase 
of automobiles, and a particular need for 
presenting this information in a form which 
makes it readily available to both buyer and 
seller, on an equal basis, as they negotiate 
with each other.” 

Netherton said “efforts to achieve this 
objective are clearly in the public interest.” 

The AAA official and John L. O’Brien, 
president of the Akron, Ohio, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, were the first witnesses as the 
Subcommittee on Automobile Marketing 
opened hearings on a bill to require the 
price labeling. 

The measure is sponsored by Chairman A. 
S. MIKE Monroney (Democrat, Oklahoma) 
and Senator STROM THuRMoND (Democrat, 
South Carolina). 

O'Brien and Netherton both contended 
that some method is needed for enabling a 
buyer to find out exactly what the car he 
wants to buy will cost. 

At the outset, Monroney said buyers to- 


day can find out everything about a car ex- 
cept what it costs. 


Remedying the situation is important, he 
said, because “no industry has a greater 
bearing on American prosperity and the cur- 
rent recession than the automobile indus- 

Mr. President, that is both encourag- 
ing and alarming. It is encouraging, 
because I quite agree with the conten- 
tion that one of the reasons for the 
slump in automobile sales is the nor- 
mal, natural reluctance on the part of 
the buying public to buy a cat in the 
bag without a price tag on the bag. 
This situation should be corrected. 

It disturbs me, however, to contem- 
plate that political paternalism may 
have developed in this country into such 
a large concept that the powers of 
Congress must be utilized in order to 
put prices on automobiles so that they 
may be sold to the general public. It 
seems to me that if we have reached the 
stage where the normal prudence and 
good judgment of the automobile man- 
ufacturers and dealers is such that they 
refuse to give information to the public 
concerning the value of the product 
which they sell, and it becomes neces- 
sary for Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject, we have moved a sorry step and a 
long one in the direction of some kind 
of Government authoritarianism. 

I believe that the so-called economic 
recession in which we find ourselves is 
largely made in Detroit. I believe it is 
largely an automotive recession, I be- 
lieve it is an automotive recession which 
grows out of the fact that the American 
public is not buying the 1958 cars in the 
way in which they were expected to buy 
them or the way in which it was hoped 
they would buy them. As a consequence, 
that gigantic and very strategic indus- 
try in the United States has been slowed 
down; and as it has been slowed down, it 
has slowed down, in turn, a great many 
suppliers of the automotive industry 
around the nation. 

It seems to me something should be 
said to the automotive industry in the 
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direction of getting them to clean up 
their own house, without having to ask 
Congress to pass a bill to require the 
manufacturers of Fords, Chryslers, 
Buicks, and other cars to put price tags 
on their automobiles. 

I believe there is certainly a great deal 
of legitimacy in the contention of the 
witnesses that the reason why the auto- 
mobiles are not being sold is that a 
buyer, especially in a large city, is afraid 
to spend his money for an automobile 
because he realizes that if he goes to an- 
other dealer, down the street, the latter 
will ask for the same car $400 more or 
$500 less, and so forth. On the other 
hand, in the good, old-fashioned days, 
when automobiles really were sold, they 
were advertised f. o. b. Detroit at a cer- 
tain price, and thus the purchaser had 
some idea of what a fair price was. 

But today when an American goes to 
an automobile dealer, to write a check 
for $3,000, $4,000, $5,000, or $6,000 for an 
automobile, the purchaser does not like 
to be compelled to buy his automobile on 
the same basis on which he would pur- 
chase a copper kettle in an oriental 
bazaar. In the latter case, a purchaser 
expects to have to dicker and bargain, 
and expects that the asking price will 
have little relationship to the sale price. 
Many of us have had the experience of 
going to an oriental bazaar and trading 
and dickering until finally a meeting of 
the minds was reached. That is all right 
if one is prepared to spend $10 at an 
oriental bazaar, during the course of 
one’s travels. But it is not all right 
when one is preparing to spend thou- 
sands of dollars for the purchase of an 
automobile. 

I agree that the purchasing public 
has a right to know what an automobile 
will cost. I agree that something is 
wrong when I was told that a prospec- 
tive purchaser of an automobile in 
Washington went to five different deal- 
ers and was quoted five different prices 
for the same model of automobile. He 
decided not to buy an automobile in 
1958; he did not know who was trying 
to gyp him or who was trying to give 
him a bargain. So he continues to drive 
his old car. 

If the automobile manufacturers are 
interested in the sale of automobiles and 
in stimulating the Nation’s economy, I 
believe they should decide, once again, 
to advertise the price of the various 
models f. o. b. Detroit, so that the 
prospective purchasers will be able to 
know what the automobiles are worth. 
Then the dealers will have some basis 
on which to quote prices to the pur- 
chasers, and the purchasers will have 
some basis on which to know how much 
the automobiles will cost them. 

I believe it is important that the auto- 
mobile industry be stimulated, and I be- 
lieve stimulation of the automobile in- 
dustry can help stimulate economic re- 
covery and prosperity, and can produce 
jobs all over America. 

But it is very difficult to induce John 
America, when purchasing so expensive 
an article as an automobile, to make the 
purchase blind, 

This morning one of my friends who 
lives in the Midwest, and who at this 
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time is in Washington, D. C., and is in- 
terested in buying an automobile, told 
me he was afraid to buy an automobile 
in Washington, D. C., because, when he 
went to an unknown, big-city automobile 
dealer, he had no idea whether the price 
the dealer would charge for a Buick, a 
Mercury, or a Chrysler would be $500 too 
much or $200 too little or “on the nose.” 
On the other hand, he can go to his 
hometown, where he knows his automo- 
bile dealer intimately, and where both of 
them belong to the same Rotary Club, 
and can visit with him, get his friendly 
personal guidance, and can obtain a 
square deal. 

Mr. President, to hide the price from 
the purchasers and to give them no idea 
of what the automobiles will cost, is no 
way to encourage the purchase of auto- 
mobiles. 

On the other hand, I do not think the 
proper course is to request Congress to 
pass a bill to compel that prices be placed 
on the automobiles by Federal law. 

Mr. President, at one time we had a 
long debate on a so-called fair-trade bill, 
as it was called. Druggists, hardware 
dealers, clothiers, and department-store 
managers thought it would be a good 
idea to have the Congress enact into law 
a bill which would compel them to put 
the prices on the various commodities 
they sell, and then deny them the privi- 
lege of selling the articles below those 
advertised prices. The situation then 
existing gave rise to much confusion and 
much opposition on the part of whole- 
sale houses to the marketing practices 
then current. That situation afforded 
opportunity for much evasion. But I 
think that is a far cry from the situation 
existing today in the automobile busi- 
ness, in which the manufacturers do not 
put a firm price on any automobile, and 
the potential purchaser has no way of 
knowing whether he is getting a bargain 
or whether he is getting taken for a hay 
ride, 

Mr. President, I hate to see the Con- 
gress have to move so far in the direc- 
tion of a paternalistic government that, 
in order to stop such a practice, the Con- 
gress will find it necessary to pass a 
law which will require that price tags 
be placed on automobiles. The next step 
would be the enactment of a law to pro- 
vide the amount that could be offered 
for secondhand automobiles, to limit 
profits, or to specify service require- 
ments. 

Mr. President, this situation could be 
corrected at a luncheon of the automo- 
bile manufacturers in Detroit. All they 
need to do is to start advertising prices 
f. o. b. Detroit in the manner they did 
when the automobile industry was en- 
joying its greatest growth. 

I believe the Congress has more im- 
portant business than the enactment of 
such legislation. But I certainly agree 
with the witnesses whose testimony 
clearly indicates that one of the major 
reasons—and perhaps the major one— 
for the decline in the sale of automo- 
biles is the failure of the manufacturers 
to make an honest declaration of what 
their merchandise is actually worth. 
Surely this should be corrected without 
the necessity of an act of Congress. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia yield to me, in order that I may 
submit a matter which is not related to 
the agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
March 24 the Senate entered an order, 
by unanimous consent, at the direction 
of the distinguished majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], which referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Senate bill 
1356, a proposed amendment of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. The order 
contained the following direction: 

With instructions that Senate bill 1356 be 
reported back to the Senate Calendar with 
the recommendations of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry not later than 
Monday, April 21, 1958— 


Which is today. 

Mr. President, since the distinguished 
Senator from Maine, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, is now 
in the Chamber; and since he under- 
stands perfectly the situation; and since 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], has requested me 
to handle the matter, I wish to bring it 
up at this time. 

The committee conducted hearings. 
The committee has directed that the bill 
be reported to the floor of the Senate 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

It happens that the matter is a some- 
what complex one; and the legal staffs 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, assisted by legal representatives 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Trade Commission, are now 
drafting the proposed report, which ap- 
parently will not be here during the 
time the Senate is in session today. 

With that predicate, I ask unanimous 
consent that since the labors of the 
committee have been fulfilled, that the 
Senate grant the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry an extension until 
the session on tomorrow, April 22, of the 
time in which it is to file its report and 
recommendations. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MaDGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maine. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Florida will kindly move 
me back to Vermont, I shall be very glad 
to join in the request he had made. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to “move” the Senator back 
to the State which contains such won- 
derful apple orchards as does the State 
in which the Senator makes his home. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, Maine is a 
wonderful State, and Maine has two 
wonderful Senators in this body. But I 
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still like Vermont just a little better. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
apologize to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, and also to the distin- 
guished Senators from Maine, neither 
one of whom happens to be on the floor 
at this time. 

I wanted the Senator to be present, so 
that if he wished to make any amplifi- 
cation or correction of my statement he 
would have an opportunity to do so. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
report which contains the recommenda- 
tions of our committee may be filed to- 
morrow, rather than today, as directed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia for yielding to me. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11767) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Some remarks 
were made earlier on the Senate floor by 
Senators from some of the great farm- 
ing States, expressing gratification and 
approval over the fact that the com- 
mittee has made merited and justifiable 
increases in funds provided for the erad- 
ication of brucellosis. Because this has 
been a major and very alarming prob- 
lem in my State, I should like to concur 
in those expressions of approval. 

In a number of counties in Oregon, a 
splendid beginning has been made with 
respect to the eradication and control of 
brucellosis. With Federal funds de- 
creased, this great progress would be 
wiped out and the advances would de- 
teriorate. For that reason, I desire to 
thank the committee for the increases 
which have been provided for the eradi- 
cation of brucellosis, which is such a 
critical problem wherever cattle are 
raised. 

There is one other matter about which 
I should like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee. I have had a great deal 
of correspondence with leaders in con- 
servation, agriculture, marketing, educa- 
tion, forestry, and research in my State 
about appropriations for State experi- 
ment stations. I have a number of 
comparatively brief letters on the sub- 
ject, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they appear in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


OREGON WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
April 11, 1958. 
Hon, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We are con- 
cerned over the possible effect of H. R. 
11767—the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

As you know, this bill contains some pro- 
visions modifying the Soil Bank Conserva- 
tion Reserve Act. I expect we will all agree 
there are some bad features in this act. On 
the other hand, there are some good features 
that as yet have had little chance for proper 
evaluation. 

We hope the Senate will do its best to pre- 
serve the features of this act which would 
perpetuate vital marsh areas and wildlife 
food and cover plantings which might be 
largely nullified by the language of H. R. 
11767. 

Yours sincerely, 

CHARLES S. COLLINS, 
Executive Vice President. 

AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., March 31, 1958. 

The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Recently I have 
had the opportunity to review the total soils 
and water research program for the State of 
Oregon, and it is apparent that without the 
Federal grant-in-aid of $6 million to the ex- 
periment stations, the program of soils and 
water is quite inadequate in this State. 

Since soils and water are basic to agricul- 
ture and forestry, which in turn are the 
mainstay of our economy in the State, and 
since further knowledge in regard to better 
utilization of our soils and water will en- 
hance the economy in our State, I do not 
believe a long dissertation on the importance 
of this subject is necessary at this time. 

It is my understanding that even though 
the past appropriation of $6 million for 
grants-in-aid to the Oregon experiment sta- 
tions was omitted in the Presidential budget, 
it is possible to have these funds restored to 
the budget through committee action. I 
wish to strongly urge that such action be 
taken to restore these funds. 

Yours truly, 
Grant H. BRAUN, 
Chairman, Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee. 
CASCADE TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT Co., 
McMinnville, Oreg., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: As farm equip- 
ment dealers in the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon, we have definite interest in the af- 
fairs of our local agriculture, and a sincere 
understanding of the problems of soil con- 
servation research, we wish to appeal to you 
for some special consideration concerning 
research in our State. 

Being as close to agriculture and the local 
farm picture as we are, we fully realize and 
are quite sure you do, too, the importance 
of continuing development in the research 
program on soil and water, seed cleaning, 
and drainage. It is our understanding that 
some additional funds at this time could 
greatly enhance the State’s research program, 
particularly in the categories listed above. 

Any consideration and efforts which your 
Office can direct toward some additional 
moneys for the above-mentioned research 
work will certainly mean a lot toward the 
development of Oregon State agriculture. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT M. MORGAN, Manager. 


* 
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UMATILLA CANNING Co., 
Milton-Freewater, Oreg., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senator of Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: We have learned 
today that there is a bill coming up before 
the Senate that will provide Federal funds 
for State experiment stations. We are not 
familiar with the background of this bill, 
and if the funds are to be used for the as- 
sistance in marketing, we certainly feel there 
is a need. If the funds are to be used to 
show farmers how to produce more, we're not 
so sure, 

It might be in order at this time to re- 
emphasize our position here in the North- 
west. We seem to have very few production 
problems, but we certainly have more than 
our share of marketing problems. This has 
been multiplied many times by two factors. 
One is the increased costs of transportation 
which has eliminated us from many of the 
Nation's markets. The second factor is that 
many of the customers on the east coast 
that formerly looked to the Northwest as a 
source of supply are now able to purchase 
their needs closer to home. 

An example of this is apples. During the 
past few years, new modern methods of pro- 
duction and handling that were originated in 
the West have been developed in the Midwest 
and eastern parts of the Nation and our ad- 
vantages are gone. Another example would 
be green peas. For several years, our indus- 
try in the Northwest led the Nation in the 
development of mass production techniques 
for the production and processing of both 
canned peas and frozen peas. Methods that 
we originated are now being adopted 
throughout the Nation and, here again, our 
advantages are lost. 

I'm sure that we could go on and on with 
many other examples, but you are no doubt 
very familiar with these problems. What 
we should discuss is a means to find new 
ways to market the commodities that we 
can produce on these lands in the North- 
west. 

Many of us feel that our grain must be 
converted into meat or into commercial 
products other than foods. A few weeks ago 
we requested that our State college pro- 
vide us with an expert in the marketing 
field to show us how we might better market 
meat produced with northwestern grain. It 
seems very possible that we could increase 
the consumption of meat if we could learn 
to produce it cheaper through the utilization 
of more of our byproducts. 

We are enclosing a report from some of 
our recent feed trials that indicates that 
substantial savings can be made in produc- 
ing meat where byproduct feeds are used 
wisely. 

The problem now comes in marketing. 
The problem of finding new uses for agri- 
cultural commodities has been discussed at 
every farm organization meeting for many 
years. It seems to be our No. 1 perennial 
problem and the only answer to date is sim- 
ply more research. 

We are already sure of your support on this 
vital matter and we wish to be on record 
as supporting you 100 percent, 

With kindest regards. 

Yours very truly, 
W. S. Minter, General Manager. 


P. S.: This same letter is being sent to 
Senator Morse. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 27, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: The Oregon division of 
the Izaak Walton League of America urges 
that favorable consideration be given to the 
request for $6 million increase in grants to 
the State experiment stations for research 
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in agriculture and forestry, as proposed be- 
fore the House Appropriations Subcommittee. 

An increase in funds is vitally needed to 
strengthen existing research at Oregon State 
College in water use and conservation. I 
understand that Oregon’s share of this in- 
crease would be about $100,000. 

Farm fishing ponds are now being used in 
Oregon and Washington to raise silver sal- 
mon fry to a size when they can be released 
to the ocean via streams. The Alsea River 
watershed studies are a unique piece of re- 
search, which is not being done any other 
place in the United States. It comprises 
studies of effects of logging and farming in 
relation to siltation and fish life. Both 
projects are well under way, but more funds 
are needed to bring the studies to a con- 
clusion, 

Currently, the department of fish and game 
Management at Oregon State College, with 
some funds from the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is conducting studies in 
water-pollution problems (marine and fresh 
water) and farm fishponds; and actively co- 
operating in the Alsea Basin study. 

We are constantly looking for more re- 
search in conservation problems. We have 
the trained personnel in Oregon with the 
ideas, imagination, and desire to work. We 
hope that your committee will look favorably 
on this request. 

Very sincerely, 
A. J. KREFT, M. D., 
State President, IWLA. 
CORVALLIS, OREG., March 24, 1958. 
Dr. A. J. KREFT, 

President, Oregon Division, Izaak Wal- 

ton League of America, 

Portland, Oreg. 

Dran Dr. Krerr: We would appreciate 
having your assistance in recommending to 
members of the Oregon Congressional dele- 
gation that they support the $6 million 
increase in grants to the State experiment 
stations for research in agriculture, forestry 
and home economies, as proposed before the 
House Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. Although Oregon’s probable share 
would be about $100,000 from the proposed 
increase, a portion would be used to 
strengthen existing research at Oregon State 
College in water use and conservation. 

Currently, the department of fish and 
game management here at the college, op- 
erating on funds from the Oregon Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is conducting 
studies in water pollution problems (marine 
and fresh water) and farm fishponds; and 
is actively cooperating in the Alsea Basin 
study. Additional research funds are great- 
ly needed in these areas. 

We are enclosing a suggested telegram 
which you might send. Please feel free to 
change the wording and to select the Con- 
gressmen to whom it should be sent. 

Andy Landforce joins us in soliciting your 
help. He had to leave town before this 
letter was typed, otherwise he would have 
also signed. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. DIMMICK. 
Donap W. CHAPMAN. 


Hoop River FARM BUREAU, 
Hood River, Oreg. 

Whereas research is vital to the very life 
of agriculture; and 

Whereas funds for research in agriculture 
have not been sufficient in the past years; 
and 

Whereas both parties had expanded agri- 
cultural research in their national program: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Hood River Farm Bu- 
reau, at its regular monthly meeting, March 
24, 1958, go on record as the Con- 


gress of the United States to reinstate the 
planned appropriation of an additional $6 
million annually for 5 years to the appro- 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our Senators and Representatives 
and to the chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture and to the chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Agriculture, 

GERHARD WERTGEN, President. 
JOHN W. ARkENs, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
gist of these communications can best be 
epitomized by a telegram I have received 
on this subject from Mr. Larry Williams, 
president of the Oregon Agricultural Re- 
search and Advisory Council. The tele- 
gram is brief, and reads as follows: 

The Oregon Agricultural Research and Ad- 
visory Council urges your vigorous support 
of $6 million increase in grants to State ex- 
periment stations for research in agriculture, 
forestry, and home economics as proposed in 
March 11 hearing before House Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee. Research has 
been neglected. 

An $80 million labor payroll in Oregon is 
completely dependent on maintenance of a 
healthy agricultural industry. Supporting 
material will follow via airmail. 


In addition, when I was in Oregon re- 
cently during the Easter recess of Con- 
gress, I had an extended and very in- 
formative discussion about this problem 
with Dr. R. W. Henderson, who is the 
able acting director of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, where so many 
epochal and important experiments have 
been carried on in the field of farming, 
marketing, and agriculture. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia what happened to this 
urgent request? What was the action on 
the proposed $6 million increase in grants 
for State experiment stations? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon that, of 
course, he knows the committee allowed 
$1,200,000 above the budget estimate for 
this very important activity. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am aware of 
that, and grateful for it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that last year identically the same 
request was made. We undertook to 
increase the item in the Senate, and we 
allowed an additional $1 million. When 
we got into conference we almost lost the 
whole item by insisting on the $1 mil- 
lion, and had to take a reduction in order 
to avoid losing the entire item. 

The Senator, of course, is aware of 
the fact that there is a considerable dif- 
ference in the two Houses of Congress 
with relation to activities of this kind. 
Every Senator has in his State agricul- 
tural activities, land-grant colleges, 
State experiment stations. When we 
consider the other body of Congress, 
whose approval is necessary before an 
appropriation can be had, we find that 
only about 25 percent of the Members 
there have located within their districts 
any of those activities, and about half 
of the Members have very little interest 
in agriculture. 

We have learned from experience in 
the past that if we ask too much for a 
certain item, it can mean almost certain 
death for that particular item. If we 
ask for a reasonable amount, we can 
generally come out of conference with 
some increase. 
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I point out to the Senator that we 
have not neglected this work. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I realize that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There has been no 
item of appropriation in the bill that has 
had a greater increase since 1952 than 
the State experiment-station item. In 
1952 the appropriation for State experi- 
ment stations was $12,670,308. For the 
year 1958 the appropriation was $30,- 
353,000. We have almost tripled the 
appropriation over the past 6 years. If 
all of the $1,200,000 increase stays in the 
bill that will be finally enacted, we shall 
have tripled the appropriation over the 
past few years. That represents a sub- 
stantial increase. 

I do not know of any activity of Gov- 
ernment that justifies an appropriation 
more than does State experimental 
work; but in the light of all the circum- 
stances as they appeared to the commit- 
tee—and we all have a great interest in 
this subject—we decided that an in- 
crease of $1,200,000 was about the safest 
amount we could expect to have adopted. 

With respect to the Extension Service 
item, we have increased it $3 million, 
which is half of the request. I hope 
when this bill is finally presented to the 
President and signed, we shall have a 
substantial part of those two items in 
the measure. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is my hope 
these increases which the Senator from 
Georgia and his associates in commit- 
tee have so wisely provided for the 
Extension Service and for the State 
experiment stations can be held in con- 
ference. I can appreciate that some- 
times if one tries to reach for too much, 
like the dog that saw the bigger piece 
of meat in the water, he will be in peril 
of losing everything he might otherwise 
have had. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have found that 
from experience. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Of course, I lack 
the long experience of the Senator from 
Georgia, and I have had none of his 
experience on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I wanted to ask one further question 
of him, however, because I think our 
people at home tend to become discour- 
aged when they seek a $6 million in- 
crease for State experiment stations 
and then see an approval of only 
$1,200,000, and they then realize that 
not all of that amount may be held in 
conference. Does the Senator from 
Georgia, who is the leader of the bill on 
the floor, realize that the pressure, if I 
may call it that, which we receive from 
deans of agricultural colleges, leaders in 
forestry and agriculture, and from mar- 
keting groups is vital even to the modest 
increases we hope to make each year, 
as the years go by? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the deans 
of the agricultural colleges and the heads 
and directors of the State experiment 
stations naturally ask for the amount 
they believe necessary. I would be less 
than frank if I did not say I think the 
heads of the land-grant colleges should 
be highly pleased if we come out with 
the increase the Senate committee has 
provided. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I want to thank 
the Senator from Georgia for the ex- 
planation he has furnished me. I agree 
with him that we will be grateful if we 
can keep the amounts in conference and 
on the floor of both Houses which the 
committee has recommended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. The senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] has 
submitted a statement and asked that it 
be printed in the Recorp in connection 
with the allowance by the Committee on 
Appropriations of 81% million more 
money for the watershed program than 
was recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Senator from Oklahoma 
felt that the committee, in allowing such 
amount, approved the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s using some part of it for addi- 
tional planning parties. 

I wish to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if that is a correct under- 
standing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know of no limitation 
on the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
using the increase or any part thereof 
for planning purposes. I had assumed 
some part of the increase would be used 
for planning purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp the statement of the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KERR 

It is with deep gratitude that I note the 
Appropriations Committee has allowed 81% 
million more money for the watershed pro- 
gram than was recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget. I only regret that the $114 
million was not increased by $3 million. 

However, since the wisdom of the Senate 
committee has seen fit to hike the Bureau 
of the Budget figure for the watershed pro- 
gram by only $1144 million above the Bureau 
of the Budget request, I would hope that 
the record would be clear that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Soil Conservation 
Service would feel free to increase the amount 
of money from this fund for planning of the 
watershed projects by a minimum of 
$300,000. 

In my State and in neighboring States 
the upstream flood-control program of the 
Department of Agriculture is being held up 
for lack of adequate planning parties. If the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service will use $300,000 
of the additional $144 million allowed for this 
program for planning, I feel confident that 
this worthy program can begin to catch up, 
and construction can advance at the rate 


that Congress has expressed a desire to see 
maintained in this worthy program. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota is interested in the item re- 
lating to the appropriation for the meat 
inspection service. As I understand, 
that sum is $17,326,000. Is that a cor- 
rect understanding? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. ‘That is my recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The committee, ac- 
cording to the report, was requested to 
increase the funds for this item by many 
groups, or at least by several groups of 
organizations and persons. It is under- 
stood from the testimony given by the de- 
partmental official that additional funds 
will be required. 

Is it the intention of the committee 
in its report to indicate that if the in- 
spection service does not have adequate 
funds the committee will favorably en- 
tertain a supplementary request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We would certainly 
view such a request sympathetically. 
I would not wish to commit myself in ad- 
vance to any estimate which might come 
down. There will undoubtedly be a ne- 
essity for additional funds for the car- 
rying out of meat inspection activities in 
the next fiscal year. We had a number 
of witnesses who testified in this regard. 

This was one of those happy instances 
where the labor organizations and own- 
ers of the plants saw eye to eye. Both 
combined in the effort to obtain addi- 
tional funds to carry on meat inspection. 
They stressed the importance of the ac- 
tivity for the man who pays the taxes, 
who is also the consumer of the meat 
products. 

We had different requests for funds. 
Some witnesses thought there would be 
required substantial increases, but others 
requested lesser amounts, We had a sug- 
gestion from the Department that it was 
considering a supplemental, and we 
thought the submission of the supple- 
mental request would be in the next sup- 
plemental bill, which will probably be 
before us in the next few weeks, before 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. By 
that process we can get their estimate of 
the sum which will be necessary, and 
can take appropriate action to provide 
for the meat inspection service. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a brief 
statement which I have prepared with 
regard to the subject of meat inspection, 
supporting the committee’s action and 
encouraging further consideration of ap- 
propriations, if necessary, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

There appears to be a general agreement, 
including agreement among the members of 
the Agriculture Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, that the meat-inspection program needs 
more funds than are recommended in the 
bill now before us. 

The committee seems to make that clear 
in its report. It says: 

“The committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $17,326,000, the budget estimate and 
the amount in the House bill, which is an 
increase of $500,000 over fiscal 1958. 

“The committee was requested to increase 
this item by several interested persons and 
organizations. It is understood from testi- 
mony given by departmental officials that 
additional funds will be required, and re- 
quested in the proposed supplemental for 
fiscal 1959. Pending this study by the De- 
partment, the committee does not recom- 
mend additional funds at this time.” 

I take this language to mean that the 
committee will give sympathetic considera- 
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tion to the supplementary appropriations for 
meat inspection when it is sent to Congress 
by the administration. I want both to thank 
and congratulate the members of the com- 
mittee for their deep concern that this vital 
consumer-protective program function ef- 
fectively and adequately. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the Eisen- 
hower administration does not share this 
concern. During the past year, the admin- 
istration has, on at least two occasions, 
shortchanged this vital program. 

Last June, several Senators, including my- 
self, sought to restore some $1,800,000, which 
the committee had cut from the fiscal year 
1958 request for the meat-inspection pro- 
gram. The very distinguished Senator from 
Georgia would agree to only a small part of 
this restoration. But he invited the admin- 
istration to send a supplementary request 
to his subcommittee. 

As usual, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia was extremely fair. He did not be- 
lieve that the need for one item in the 
request for meat inspection had been ade- 
quately shown. He suggested that the ad- 
ministration send a supplementary request 
and discuss it in more detail. 

The administration did not do this. Even 
though the meat-inspection program con- 
tinued to suffer from a severe shortage of 
inspectors, it refused to send a supplemen- 
tary appropriation to Congress, as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee had suggested. 

This year, the administration compounded 
its pennypinching folly. The Meat Inspec- 
tion Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was already unable to fulfill all of its 
commitments adequately. The number of 
plants it must inspect will increase by 3 
percent in fiscal year 1959. Yet the admin- 
istration requested less money than it did 
for fiscal year 1958. Last year it had sought 
$18,618,000. In fiscal year 1959, when the 
work of the Meat Inspection Division will 
increase sharply, the administration cut its 
request by $1,392,000. 

This is an example of what President 
Eisenhower means when he says he is con- 
servative in money matters, but liberal in 
matters concerning human beings, The 
consumer, the farmer, the worker, the meat 
industry, all of whom depend upon the ef- 
fective functioning of this program, can suf- 
fer, as far as the administration is concerned, 

But this tragic comedy of pennypinching 
ic not over yet. More than a month ago, 
many of us here heard rumors that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had sent a request 
for a supplemental appropriation for meat 
inspection to the Bureau of the Budget. 
Soon this oft-repeated rumor became on 
open secret, 

Two weeks ago, when the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture appeared before the Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee, he confirmed 
that a supplemental request of more than 
$2 million was now before the Bureau. 

But, unfortunately, the Bureau has said 
nothing yet. Apparently, the processing of 
this important supplemental request is tak- 
ing a long time. 

I sincerely trust the Bureau of the Budget 
will not turn down this request by the De- 
partment of Argriculture. It would have 
to bear the responsibility for the conse- 
quences of increased curtailments of meat 
production due to the shortage of inspectors. 

The committee report states, “The com- 
mittee was requested to increase this item 
by several interested persons and organiza- 
tions.” Here we have an amazing situation— 
one which speaks well of the importance of 
the meat inspection program. 

Such diverse groups as consumer organi- 
zations, labor unions, industry groups, farm 
organizations and public health groups, all 
agreed in urging that some #2 million be 
added to the administration request. 

A joint “Appeal To Save the Meat Tnspeo- 
tion Program” was cent to Senators and Con- 
gressmen by the top officers of the Amalga- 
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mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL-CIO), American Meat Institute, Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association, the 
National Farmers Union, the National 
Grange, National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, United States Livestock Sani- 
tary Association, and the Western States 
Meat Packers Association. 

Many additional organizations, which do 
not sign joint statements, agree with the 
stand of the above organizations. For ex- 
ample, the AFL-CIO testified to that effect 
before the Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
committee. 

This demonstrates the widespread public 
support for adequate appropriations for 
meat inspection. It is heartening to see so 
many groups take up the cause of this im- 
portant program for public health. 

I hope and expect that the Bureau of the 
Budget will quickly approve the supple- 
mental request and the Appropriations 
Committee will speedily report it to the 
Senate. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. There is one final 
point which I should like to discuss 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. May I say, in passing, I am 
extremely grateful, as one Senator, for 
the dedicated work and leadership of 
the Senator from Georgia in this all- 
important area of agricultural appropri- 
ations. I was particularly pleased with 
regard to the funds which were made 
available for the soil conservation pro- 
gram, for the school lunch program, for 
rural electrification, and of course for 
the many services which are conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture as to 
watershed protection, flood prevention, 
and so forth 

As to the research items, I should like 
to have the observations of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. My reason for asking 
this is that the subcommittee of which 
I am privileged to serve as chairman, a 
subcommittee of the legislative commit- 
tee dealing with agricultural matters, 
has before it for consideration several 
bills relating to utilization research on 
agricultural products. The subcommit- 
tee also has before it for consideration 
several bills relating to soil and water 
laboratory projects and soil, water, and 
plant projects. 

It is the view of the Senator from 
Minnesota that there is adequate au- 
thority already on the statute books for 
the development of research in the field 
of the use of agricultural products for 
industrial purposes or other purposes. 
Is it the view of the Senator from 
Georgia that there is adequate existing 
authority for what we call utilization 
research? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Department of 
Agriculture has very broad authority in 
that field under the Research Act en- 
acted 3 or 4 years ago. The Department 
has always had very broad basic au- 
thority in that field. We have allowed 
substantial increases in the budget for 
the next fiscal year. We did not go into 
the so-called crash program which 
had been advocated in the utilization of 
certain commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think the 
Department of Agriculture looks with 
much favor on that program. It has 
been our observation that when we force 
a department to undertake a highly 
technical program of the type men- 
tioned against its own wishes and 
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against its own opinion the department 
is not likely to be too successful, but 
we did provide for substantial increases 
in the research program. 

It might be interesting to note that 
we also authorized the expenditure of 
$5 million of foreign currencies, which 
we have obtained under Public Law 480, 
5 basic research in the foreign coun- 

es. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is very good. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Department in- 
sists that it has located some very emi- 
nent research scientists in other lands 
and that by the use of these foreign 
currencies in basic research the Depart- 
ment will get information which will be 
of great benefit to us in further expand- 
ing our utilization of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I notice in the 
field of utilization research the commit- 
tee has allowed an increase over fiscal 
year 1958 of $7.3 million. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my recollec- 
tion of the amount. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the authority is present within the Agri- 
cultural Research Service for both the 
basic research and utilization research? 
There is ample authority? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know of no limita- 
tion whatever on the authority of the 
Department of Agriculture in the field of 
research in any wise pertaining to agri- 
culture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As a matter of fact, 
the Department of Agriculture, in the 
first place, was primarily created to 
serve as an organization to promote re- 
search. That was practically its func- 
tion for a great many years before it 
ever had any action program in the field. 

I have in times past handled legisla- 
tion authorizing research, when I was a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry many years ago. I know 
of no limitation, except on the amount 
of money which might be appropriated 
by the Congress for work in this field. I 
think Congress can appropriate for and 
direct research activity in almost any 
conceivable sphere in the agricultural 
field, without any embarrassment on 
account of statutory limitations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the view 
of the junior Senator from Minnesota. 
The only reason I bring up the point in 
the present discussion is that we have 
momentarily, in the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, set aside those bills relating to 
the broadening of the authority as to 
what we call utilization research, pri- 
marily because it was the view of sub- 
committee members and counsel of the 
committee that adequate authority al- 
ready existed and that passage of such 
measures might further complicate the 
matter, if we were to set up a separate 
division or a separate unit in the De- 
partment for what we call the industrial 
use of agricultural products or utiliza- 
tion research, which went away from or 
was removed from the existing research 
laboratories and facilities. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know of any 
limitation on the authority in that field. 
Of course, the Senator says he has had 
the matter investigated by a lawyer. 
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Perhaps I should not have spoken so 
emphatically without looking into the 
specific statutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would prefer to 
have the view of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have seen almost 
every conceivable type of research proj- 
ect brought forward in the many years 
I have been associated with the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. Never at any 
time have I heard any question about a 
statutory limitation. The only limitation 
is the amount of money available to the 
Department to carry on research. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The same is true, 
is it not, with reference to new construc- 
tion items, such as soil and water and 
other research facilities? The authority 
is there, and again it is a matter of re- 
viewing the projects and of appropriat- 
ing the funds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is a limitation 
contained in the appropriation bill, but 


if we set up a specific project, as I un- 


derstand, there is no limitation. As a 
matter of fact, in times past we have 
created various research laboratories of 
almost every conceivable kind and char- 
acter throughout the country, merely by 
making appropriations therefor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As we did last 
year or 2 years ago, in connection with 
soil and water investigations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There were three ex- 
amples last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Without any ad- 
ditional legislation relating to authori- 
zation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I brought this question up today 
because some of our colleagues have ex- 
pressed an interest in it, and I indicated 
to them that it would be discussed with 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I recall, last year 
when this subject was before the Appro- 
priations Committee, there was legisla- 
tion pending in the standing Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to create at 
least two of the laboratories which were 
finally established in the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In reference to 
the school lunch program, under sec- 
tion 416, there was to be a priority for 
surplus commodities for the school lunch 
program, as I recall, and not for any 
overseas distribution. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was the con- 
struction which the committee placed on 
the language. The school lunch pro- 
gram and eleemosynary institutions in 
this country have priority over any other 
recipient in the.distribution of agricul- 
tural surpluses. We undertook to estab- 
lish that priority again in the commit- 
tee report this year, to call the Depart- 
ment’s attention to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With reference to 
the transfer of funds for which the 
House had provided in its version of the 
bill, was there some carryover of funds 
from last year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Under section 32? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not recall 
whether there was or not, but, of course, 
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there is a large amount of section 32 
funds available each year. Thirty per- 
cent of the customs receipts are allo- 
cated to that purpose from year to year. 
In some years practically all of the allo- 
cation is spent. In other years, when 
we were not plagued by surpluses, as 
much as half of the allocation has been 
unused. For many years the Depart- 
ment has been giving these surplus 
commodities to the school lunch pro- 
gram, so we struck out the specific allo- 
cation of $55 million from section 32 
funds on the premise that if there were 
surpluses the Department would dis- 
tribute them to the school lunch pro- 
gram anyway; and we made an increase 
of $25 million in the direct appropria- 
tion for the school lunch program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not to be sup- 
posed that by reason of striking out the 
House proviso, there is to be any limita- 
tion on the use of section 32 funds for 
school lunch purposes, is it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wished 
to clear the record in that respect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The committee re- 
port, in the same section which refers 
to striking out the proviso, reads as 
follows: 

The committee urges the Department to 
give the school lunch program first priority 
and make certain that adequate food dona- 
tions are made. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That includes also 
the use of section 32 funds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And all other funds 
available for the acquisition of surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator. I regret having 
taken so much of his time, but there is 
some doubt in the minds of some of our 
constituents as to just what action the 
Senate committee had taken in striking 
out the proviso. As I understand, the 
committee says to the Department of 
Agriculture, “Follow the law”; and the 
priority is with the school lunch pro- 


am. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 
* HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 

2 

Mr. RUSSELL. We certainly did not 
intend to take away from the school 
lunch program, but to add to it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
very brief statement dealing with the 
particular items in the bill which were 
affected by committee action. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1959 


This is a brief statement summarizing 
some of the items on the bill. 

The bill before the Senate provides a total 
of $3,207,973,0389, of which $1,447,573,153 is 
for regular activities and $1,760,399,886 is to 
restore the capital impairment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

This is $2,719,258,836 under the total ap- 
propriations for 1958, due principally to in- 
clusion in the second supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1958, of reimbursements to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for 1957 costs 
on the Soil Bank programs of $489,500,000 
and $1,725,549,473 for various “special com- 
modity disposal programs.” 
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For regular activities the bill is $161 mil- 
lion under these items for 1958, $113 million 
under the estimates, and $9 million under 
the bill as it passed the House. 

RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 

Federal research is increased $3,247,500, of 
which $2,300,000 is for utilization research, 
and $917,500 for strengthening production 
research. In addition, $5 million is proposed 
for utilization research in foreign countries 
through use of foreign currencies. 

Plant and pest control and animal dis- 
ease eradication programs are increased by 
$17,050,000 over 1958, mostly for financing 
of brucellosis eradication program by a di- 
rect appropriation of $20 million. Other 
increases of $1,150,000 are included to 
strengthen eradication of the screwworm and 
plant quarantine inspection. 

There is an increase of $1.2 million in re- 
search payments to State experiment sta- 
tions, and $3 million for extension payments 
to States. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Increases of $7 million are provided to the 
Soil Conservation Service, an increase of 
$2.5 million over the budget for district con- 
servation work, and $4.8 million over 1958 
for flood prevention in the 11 watersheds, 
$25.5 million is provided for the small water- 
sheds, and $10 million for the Great Plains 
conservation program. 

An appropriation of $235 million plus 
carryover funds provides $250 million to 
finance the 1958 ACP program. 

An advance authorization of $250 million 
for the 1959 program is recommended. This 
is an increase of $125 million over the budget 
request. 

It is proposed that the 1959 program be 
carried out on the same basis as the cur- 
rent program for 1958, except where a 
county committee recommends and the State 
committee approves changes needed in prac- 
tices to meet their local conservation needs. 

Five hundred thirty million dollars is pro- 
vided for the Soil Bank programs, a decrease 
of $233 million from 1958. Supplemental 
funds will have to be provided later for the 
increased acreage reserve for 1958 crops as 
authorized in the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1958. No authorization is 
provided for acreage reserve on 1959 crops. 

The conservation reserve part of the Soil 
Bank requires an appropriation of $200 mil- 
lion, for rental and practice payments, and 
for 1959 a program of $450 million is 
authorized. 


INSPECTION, MARKETING, AND DISTRIBUTION 


The bill recommends that poultry inspec- 
tion be conducted under the Agricultural 
Marketing Service as contemplated in the 
enactment of the Poultry Inspection Act, 
and $7 million is provided for this purpose. 

The bill provides $125 million for the 
school-lunch program, an increase of $25 
million. This increase is proposed partly to 
offset the decrease in food commodities 
donated to the school program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture can increase 
the food donations to the school-lunch pro- 
gram by decreasing the amounts shipped to 
foreign countries. For example, in 1957 
over one-half of $500 million in food dona- 
tions programs was given to foreign coun- 
tries, 

LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 

The bill authorizes expenditures of $694 
million for investment-type loan programs 
for rural electrification and telephone pro- 
grams, and for Farmers Home Administra- 
tion loan programs. 

RESTORATION OF CCC CAPITAL 


The bill carries $1,760,000,000 to restore 
the capital impairment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for fiscal 1957 costs, an 
increase of $520 million. Of this amount 
only $786,500,000 is directly chargeable to 
loss on price supports. Over $500 million 
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goes to food donations, domestic and foreign 
aid and emergency feed assistance. The re- 
maining $500 million goes to storage, trans- 
portation, and related expenditures. 
AGRICULTURAL EXPENDITURES CHARGEABLE TO 
THE FARMER 

The committee has requested the Secre- 
tary to restudy the allocation of and report- 
ing on agricultural expenditures. Aside 
from appropriations the Department is au- 
thorized to make expenditures from corpora- 
tions, from their borrowing authorizations 
such as the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and for investment loan programs which 
are repaid. Thus, in 1959 it is estimated 
expenditures will be about $5 billion, where- 
as this bill appropriates less than $1.5 billion 
for regular activities and $1.8 billion for 
1957 program costs. 

Regardless of how the President presents 
his budget it is important for the Co: 
and the public to know that of this $5 bil- 
lion in expenditures, less than $2 billion 
directly benefits the American farmer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 11767) was passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HILL, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Younc, Mr. MUNDT, 
and Mr. DworsHak conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT 
“RECRUITING AND TRAINING FOR 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1447, Senate Resolution 281, be made 
the unfinished business of the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 281) authorizing the printing of 
the committee print Recruiting and 
Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States, as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 


HOUSING FUNDS IMPOUNDED OR 
WITHHELD BY BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago I called the attention of this 
body to the administration’s failure to 
release funds authorized by the Con- 
gress for our housing program. The 
discussion arose as the result of a bill 
introduced by seven of our good friends 
from the other side of the aisle, suggest- 
ing an expansion of the urban renewal 
program, and the placing of that pro- 
gram on a long-term basis, with loans 
and grants authorized at the rate of 
$500 million a year, 
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As I have said, the colloquy in the 
Senate took place as the result of the 
fact that seven of our friends on the 
other side of the aisle took the position 
that the housing and urban redevelop- 
ment legislation should be expedited as 
an aid in combating the current reces- 
sion. 

That caused me to investigate the 
situation, and to discover that last year, 
during the height of the administra- 
tion’s tight-money policy, the Budge 
Bureau had impounded more than $700 
million of funds which had been au- 
thorized by legislation. 

Without question, this action by the 
administration slowed down housing 
construction, and contributed signifi- 
cantly to the economic difficulties in 
which the Nation finds itself today. 

When the present recession began to 
be felt, the administration, with a good 
deal of publicity, announced that it had 
released funds to spur housing. When 
I checked to determine for myself what 
the President and his advisers were ac- 
tually doing to stimulate housing con- 
struction, as opposed to what they were 
saying, I was shocked to find that the 
Budget Bureau was still withholding 
$305 million of the $700 million of funds 
authorized by the Congress for urban 
renewal and other housing programs. 

I made a report on this situation on 
the floor of the Senate a few days be- 
fore the Easter recess. Now that we 
are back after the recess, I have checked 
again, because in the meantime the 
President signed the emergency housing 
bill, which authorized additional sums 
of money to help speed housing con- 
struction, this being said to be an anti- 
recession measure. 

I desired to ascertain how seriously the 
President took the admonition of the 
Congress to take effective and forthright 
action to cure the recession. It now ap- 
pears that at present President Eisen- 
hower is withholding an even larger sum 
than before from the housing market. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks a table which shows 
that $1,356,400,000 of funds authorized 
by the Congress for housing purposes is 
at present either impounded or unallo- 
cated. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Balance of housing funds impounded or 

withheld by Budget Bureau as of Apr. 21, 

1958 


[In millions of dollars] 


FNM A special assistance: 
Under Presidential au- 
6 
Cooperative (FHA sec, 


Total of all funds........- 


Mr. CLARK. I wish to be perfectly 
fair. To be sure, some of this money 
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is being withheld by the Bureau of the 
Budget because there is no sufficient de- 
mand for it immediately. On the other 
hand, a very large part of the withheld 
money could be used if the administra- 
tion had the will and the imagination to 
find ways to put it to use. 

First, Mr. President, let us look at 
urban renewal. The President has at 
his disposal $154 million, which could be 
made available to keep this great pro- 
gram moving at top speed. 

The Urban Renewal Administration 
has received applications for this year 
at the rate of $40 million a month. If 
this continues until the end of the fiscal 
year, the demand will exceed presently 
available funds by well over $200 million. 
In spite of this great demand, the Presi- 
dent continues to withhold these funds. 
How can city officials help but be con- 
fused? On the one hand, they hear 
words which tell them to speed up pub- 
lic works. On the other hand, they find 
the Federal Government unwilling to 
support these words with action when it 
comes to releasing funds for the Federal 
share of this program. 

Another program with funds im- 
pounded is the college housing loan pro- 
gram. Not too much money, relatively, 
is involved here—only $25 million—but 
it is an illustration again of fine words 
not backed up by action or deeds. A 
speedup in this program could release 
money in the economy which is so badly 
needed to start again the stream of high 
economic activity, as well as produce 
badly needed housing for our young peo- 
ple in college. 

A third program, involving consider- 
ably more money, is the special as- 
sistance program of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, or FNMA. 
The purpose of the special assistance 
fund, set up in section 301 (b) of the 
National Housing Act is to: 

Provide special assistance (when, and to 
the extent that, the President has deter- 
mined that it is in the public interest) for 
the financing of (1) selected types of home 
mortgages (pending the establishment of 
their marketability) originated under special 
housing programs designed to provide hous- 
ing of acceptable standards at full economic 
costs for segments of the national popula- 
tion which are unable to obtain adequate 
housing under established home-financing 
programs, and (2) home mortgages gener- 
ally as a means of retarding or stopping 
a decline in mortgage lending and home- 
building activities which threatens mate- 
rially the stability of a high-level national 
economy. 


The second purpose of this section of 
the act is certainly appropriate for the 
current recession. There are not many 
times in our history where the economic 
conditions would be more appropriate 
for action than the present. Congress 
authorized in the 1958 emergency hous- 
ing legislation an additional $500 mil- 
lion to be used by the President for this 
purpose. This money comes from the 
Treasury and is released by the Budget 
Bureau to the FNMA in accordance with 
administration policy. At the present 
time, the Budget Bureau is withholding 
$432 million. 

The administration may claim that 
there is no need to release the $432 mil- 
lion to FNMA because there is no de- 
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mand for it at this time. FNMA offi- 
cials concur in this by claiming that the 
balance in the special-assistance cate- 
gories already established is more than 
adequate. 

Of course it is. Of course it is more 
than adequate under the stagnant think- 
ing of the housing officials responsible 
for carrying out the purposes of the act. 
The only action taken as a result of the 
emergency legislation was to put more 
money into the urban-renewal fund and 
the elderly housing fund which funds al- 
ready have adequate money. 

No new liberalized regulations were 
issued nor were any new categories es- 
tablished to carry out the will of Con- 
gress. 

A little imagination and the will to 
beat this housing slump could develop 
many ways for FNMA to help. 

If it is true that nothing can be done, 
why did not the administration speak up 
and admit that the section 301 (b) pur- 
pose is nonsense and the $500 million 


authorization by Congress purely an 
empty gesture? ~ 
It is not an empty gesture. An exam- 


ination of the FNMA procedures reveals 
no change in its banker approach to the 
purchase of mortgages. The fees, the 
type of mortgages and administrative 
procedures work to discourage the sale 
of mortgages to FNMA. 

An active, progressive, and imagina- 
tive program to carry out both the intent 
and the letter of the FNMA special as- 
sistance law would uncover programs 
that need help. 

Par purchase of mortgages by the Fed- 
eral Government is violently opposed by 
the mortgage lenders and it is extremely 
unlikely that any imaginative action on 
the part of FNMA to change its current 
obs gee will be adopted at the present 

ime. 

The President has failed to release 
funds and to provide the imagination to 
carry out the intent of the Congress. 
Congress has authorized $2,650 million 
for Fannie May to be used in purchasing 
mortgages for home-building in all cate- 
gories which it was believed required 
special attention and aid. A billion and 
a half dollars of this amount were ap- 
propriated by the Sparkman Act, which 
was passed in record time last month, 
and without a single vote in opposition. 

You will recall that $500 million was 
to be used by the President wherever he 
believed it would do the most good under 
authority given him in the original act 
to purchase FHA and GI mortgages 
when in his opinion national economic 
conditions so indicate, 

When could national economic condi- 
tions be more appropriate than they are 
now to put this money to work? 

We can only conclude that the Presi- 
dent and his advisers fail to understand 
the seriousness of current economic 
conditions or lack the imagination to 
use this money according to the intent of 
Congress. 

The emergency housing bill, which 
passed Congress last month, has in it 
possibilities to put back to work perhaps 
500,000 men. Of course it cannot solve 
the recession by itself, but it could be a 
center of revival around which the whole 
economy could rally. I dislike to see 
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this effort of Congress wasted, while the 
recession is allowed to drift and slide on 
downward. 

Mr. President, a good illustration of 
what is going on is the release of money 
by the Federal Reserve Board and the 
change from a tight-money policy to an 
easy-money policy. That is a change 
which I heartily support. I have before 
commended and again commend the 
Chairman of the Board, Mr. William 
Martin, and the other members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, for having at 
last found out that the tight-money pol- 
icy was going far toward creating the 
recession which now confronts us. I 
commend them for having the intelli- 
gence to reverse it and to release a flood 
of credit which will help, and which has 
already helped, very much toward bring- 
ing down the interest rates. 

As a result of that change in policy, 
there have been floated by cities 
throughout the country more municipal 
bonds at a better rate of interest than 
ever before in the history of our coun- 
try. That is a splendid thing, because 
millions—indeed, billions of dollars in 
projects, which had been put on the 
shelf, awaiting an opportunity for de- 
cent rates, have been put on the market, 
to help our municipalities get on with 
their many projects, most of which have 
been badly needed for a very long time. 

However, mainly in the housing field, 
interest rates are still sticky. The rate 
on prime mortgages in Philadelphia and 
in Washington is still 5 percent, despite 
the fact that Treasury bills are at the 
lowest point in their history so far as 
interest is concerned, and they had their 
most precipitous decline in the last few 
months as a result of the turnover in the 
Federal Reserve policy. 

If these Federal moneys in thé mort- 
gage field were used as intended, we 
would find that the interest rate on 
prime mortgages on FHA mortgages and 
GI mortgages would come down to about 
where it ought to be, and it would en- 
able moderate income families and lower 
income families to build and to buy on 
reasonable terms the houses they so 
badly need. 

Mr. President, what we have in the 
lending field is not unlike what we see 
in the steel and other industries. It 
amounts to a seller’s strike, where 
price—in this case the price of money— 
is maintained in spite of the fact that 
supply is far in excess of demand. 

We have had some interesting and 
constructive comments on the floor of 
the Senate today. The Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] spoke about 
the need of a price reduction in the auto- 
‘mobile field. We all know that we are 
threatened with an increase in price in 
the steel field, despite the fact that steel 
operation is hardly above 50 percent of 
capacity. 

The same thing is happening in mort- 
gages, despite the fact that mortgage 
money is available at low interest rates. 
Despite the fact that mortgage money 
is available on terms far more attractive 
to the lender than ever before, the lender 
is still holding up the interest rate and 
holding back the flood of new construc- 
tion which I am confident would be 
started if we could get the interest rate 
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down where it belongs, in view of the 
real situation in the credit market. 

The Federal housing programs can 
serve to bring down the interest rates 
in general, in the same way in which the 
public power yardstick operates to bring 
down the power rates in general. They 
can serve that purpose, but only if the 
administration makes full use of their 
potential. 

Let us hope that the President’s fiscal 
advisers may still see the light to go along 
with Congress and will do all that is pos- 
sible to stimulate homebuilding as one 
of the most important means of check- 
ing the alarming downslide in the 
economy. 

I feel certain that the President of the 
United States would be more inclined 
to do that if my good friends on the other 
side of the aisle, the Eisenhower Re- 
publicans, who are so anxious to help in 
the urban renewal field, would go to the 
President and ask him to use his good 
offices to make certain that the intent 
of Congress is carried out and not frus- 
trated, and that the easy-money policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board is con- 
verted into lower interest rates on home 
mortgages, so that by a stimulation of 
the homebuilding industry we can take 
a long step toward coming out of the 
depression. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PREPARATION OF THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday, April 20, there was published in 
the magazine section of the New York 
Times an article entitled “The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD Is Not a Record.” The 
article was written by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Nev- 
BERGER]. 

I presume that most Members of the 
Senate will remember the colloquy re- 
lating to correction of the Recorp, which 
occurred in the Senate a month or two 
ago, and in which many of us partici- 
pated. 

Although the Senator from Oregon 
has, in the article, expanded on the 
points covered in the colloquy which oc- 
curred at that time, I recommend to my 
colleagues a reading of the article. I 
believe there is considerable justification 
for a modification or at least a stricter 
interpretation of the present rule, for I 
understand that laxity is the source of 
the present difficulty. At least the pres- 
ent rule should be more strictly inter- 
preted, so that the remarks made by 
Senators on the floor of the Senate will 
not be altered beyond recognition. 

I know there are times when, after 
the Members of this body have worked 
long and arduously on various questions, 
here on the floor, they become extreme- 
ly fatigued, and sometimes tempers 
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flare. I believe the best interests of 
this body will be served by having the 
remarks actually made by Senators ap- 
pear in the Recorp; and if subsequently 
those who participated in the colloquy 
may wish to apologize for any remarks 
they have made, it seems to me it will 
be proper that the remarks of apology 
also be printed in the Recorp, follow- 
ing the remarks to which they pertain, 
rather than to have the Recorp altered 
in such a way that sometimes it is not 
intelligible. I myself have participated 
in numerous debates on the floor; and 
sometimes when I read the Recorp the 
following morning, I have found it very 
difficult to recognize the debate which 
occurred, 

The junior Senator from Oregon has 
also to some extent gone into the ques- 
tion of the excess use of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the insertion of docu- 
mentary matter. As a matter of my 
own, personal practice, I have made only 
very limited requests for the printing of 
such matter in the RECORD. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at the risk 
of perhaps being criticized for doing 
that which I am now criticizing, I do ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks, the article to which I have re- 
ferred, because it attacks this question 
and discusses it very intelligently; and 
I believe the Senate may well heed some 
of the suggestions the Senator from 
Oregon has made, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONGRESSIONAL Record Is Nor a RECORD 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

WasHINGTON.—In the tense debates over 
foreign policy and the domestic economy tak- 
ing place these days beneath the stately 
dome of our Capitol, a Member of the United 
States Senate often will explain that he is 
speaking primarily “for the record.” This 
may be done to rationalize the lack of at- 
tention paid his remarks. On many occa- 
sions, however, it is undertaken by the spon- 
sor of a bill to provide what he describes as 
“a record of legislative history,” so that an 
executive agency or department of Govern- 
ment, later administering the law under 
consideration, will have fairly precise knowl- 
edge of what the author of the act had in 
mind. 

When these Senators use the term “rec- 
ord,” they are not thinking of some nebulous 
chronicle or journal. They have specific 
reference to one particular record, and one 
only. This is the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which, since 1873, has been the daily account 
of proceedings in our Senate and House of 
Representatives when they are in session. It 
is one of the most important publications 
in the land, for it is supposed to report 
faithfully the debates and discussions which 
shape the laws governing 171 million Ameri- 
cans and their role in world affairs. 

I use the word “supposed” advisedly, be- 
cause the official transcript of debates in the 


Senate and House is frequently revised, 
amended, subtracted from, and even embel- 
lished with lengthy additions. These 
changes occur before the transcript ever 
reaches the printed pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Senators and Representa- 
tives are permitted to doctor and edit their 
speeches, virtually at will. It is for this 


reason that I have introduced a resolution to 
write into the rules of the Senate that “no 
changes of a substantive nature” can hence- 
forth be made in the text of what is taken 
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down by the Senate’s staff of skilled short- 
hand reporters. 

It is my hope and that of my lone co- 
sponsor Senator GORDON ÅLLOTT, of Colo- 
rado, that once the Senate adopts such a 
sensible and logical rule, the House will do 
no less than follow the example. 

After a major debate in the Senate over 
an issue which stirs profound emotions, such 
as civil rights or foreign aid, I have seen 
many Senators sitting around a circular 
giass-topped table in the reporters’ work- 
room, virtually rewriting the speeches and 
retorts just delivered on the floor of the 
Senate. Some will totally expunge comments 
made in the heat of debate that may seem 
indiscreet or unwise in the cold, gray light 
of the next dawn and in the inflexible type 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Others will 
be adding afterthoughts, which may furnish 
an extra fillip to a reply that was flat or 
ineffective when uttered under the duress 
of argument in the Senate Chamber. This 
entire process of addition and revision has 
impelied one Washington wit to suggest that 
a United States Senator, or his counterpart 
in the House, is evidently the only person 
on earth who can sigh, “I wish I'd said that,” 
and then actually say it. 

Yet the privilege now vouchsafed Senators 
and Representatives of changing the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp has its grave and even 
alarming aspects. To some degree, the in- 
tegrity of Government is at stake. What is 
said on the Senate floor certainly helps to 
frame the content and tenor of our laws. 

As a first-term Member of the Senate, I 
am particularly conscious of the impact of 
new facts and new ideas during debate. Leg- 
islators are as susceptible as anybody to 
startling claims and charges. Correspond- 
ents in the press galleries take down sensa- 
tional or significant statements voiced on 
the floor, and flash them to newspapers and 
other outlets all over the Nation. This, in 
turn, creates public opinion—the ultimate 
authority in a free land. Is it not absurd 
that many of these statements later can be 
edited, toned down, or completely elimi- 
nated? 

Indeed the practice of altering the text 
of debate in the Senate and the House is so 
prevalent that it actually has been sancti- 
fied in the rules which regulate the publica- 
tion of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, These 
even allow Senators and Representatives to 
take home transcripts of speeches delivered 
in the halls of Congress, to be leisurely re- 
constructed at the fireside in the presence 
of handy reference volumes and one’s fam- 
ily and counselors. If this is not rewriting 
contemporary history, then what is it? 

Let me emphasize that no personal op- 
probrium attaches to this practice, nor 
should it. The practice has become part of 
Congressional custom. It is now virtually 
second nature for a Senator or Representa- 
tive to revise remarks which he uttered on 
the floor. Every Member does it—frequent- 
ly out of self-protection, because his antag- 
onist in debate is quite likely to do so. The 
author of this article has done it, although 
he trusts he has done it with circumspec- 
tion, The only way to end the habit is by a 
Tule which cuts off the privilege of all legis- 
lators simultaneously. 

So far as legal liability is concerned, there 
are few holds barred in Senate debate. Un- 
der the Constitution, a Member of Congress 
may not be required to answer in court for 
what he says in either Chamber. This en- 
courages many excesses. A Senator may 
compare the President of the United States 
to a convicted felon. A Senator can ques- 
tion the learning of a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, the patriotism of a leader of labor, or 
the financial ethics of a corporation execu- 
tive. 

Such tndiscretions cause a powerful ripple 
when they are spoken, and often they leave 
an atmosphere of controversy and bitter- 
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ness for weeks thereafter. Is it right that 
they can be edited out of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record? Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, 
majority leader of the Senate, has said that 
“there are few documents more important 
than the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Locked in 
its pages are the debates, the resolutions, 
the bills, the memorials, the petitions, and 
the legislative actions that are the reason 
for the existence of the Senate. It is a docu- 
ment which affects our laws, our precedents, 
and our judicial decisions.” But would not 
the Record be of far more enduring value 
if it were immune to self-serving altera- 
tions? 

When the rule proposed by Senator ALLOTT 
and me is discussed in the cloakrooms, some 
of our colleagues express qualms that de- 
bate might be unduly inhibited if only 
grammatical corrections can be made before 
the transcript is set in type for the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Senators, they 
predict, may tend to tighten up and refrain 
from voicing their real feelings if every oc- 
casion in the Senate is to be governed by 
the words from the Rubaiyat: “The moving 
finger writes, and having writ, moves on.” 

To such warnings there may be some va- 
lidity, but I believe they are canceled out by 
obvious advantages if the record written on 
the Senate floor is final. Men will count to 
10 before they give vent to the personal 
abuse and character assassination which have 
done so much to bring American public life 
into disrepute. If forbidding alterations in 
debate transcript leads to a greater degree 
of restraint, is that necessarily bad? I 
would venture that our excesses in debate 
are worse than our inhibitions, such as they 
may be. 

Undoubtedly a record which can be altered 
tends to encourage off-the-cuff remarks and 
so-called “horseback” opinions in debate. 
Senators are relaxed because the transcript 
can be doctored before a single issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is deposited in the 
mailsack. Yet is not the important fact 
what the Senators actually said in seeking 
to persuade each other in floor discussion 
prior to a roll-call vote, rather than what 
they subsequently want their constituents 
to think they said? 

As I see it, the way to correct or improve 
an argument made in debate, if it proves 
inaccurate or reckless when read in type, 
should properly be in explanatory remarks 
spoken later on the Senate floor. 

The very masthead, “CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp,” ought to assure rigid fidelity to truth 
and circumstances. Why else should the 
Government spend approximately $1,700,000 
a year to publish some 43,000 copies of the 
RECORD? 

The Record can be a tome of impressive 
proportions. During lengthy sessions, with 
both branches of Congress in operation, a 
single issue may total as many as 256 pages. 
This is by no means confined to actual pro- 
ceedings on the floor. Actual debate may 
occupy less than half the space. Senators 
and Representatives routinely receive unani- 
mous eonsent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record newspaper editorials, magazine arti- 
cles, letters, telegrams, brochures, and even 
poetry which they regard as significant or 
meritorious. Such permission is rarely de- 
nied, because he who thwarts unanimous 
consent for a colleague may never receive 
unanimous consent for himself. 

Thus Members have included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the entire text of Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty, the French 
dueling code and a whole set of recipes for 
shrimp and other Louisiana table delicacies, 
I imagine there are few of us who always 
restrict our inclusions to the legislative 
business at hand. Essays about the history 
of the Pacific Northwest are my own partic- 
ular weakness, 

In the actual body of the Recorp, these 
inclusions may be of virtually unlimited 
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length although, generally speaking, they 
must be germane to the matter under dis- 
cussion. An appendix, at the back of every 
issue, contains insertions which can be on 
virtually any subject but are held to about 
two printed pages in quantity—unless the 
Member submits, at the time of his request 
for unanimous consent, an estimate from 
the Government Printing Office as to how 
much it will cost to publish his material. 

Yet this restraint may readily be circum- 
vented by separating voluminous documents 
into individual insertions of shorter length. 
On a single day last August, for example, a 
famous Democratic Senator of liberal repu- 
tation received unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 31 separate pamphlets prepared by 
an antivivisectionist organization. Some 
Members in both bodies use the Appendix to 
publicize press releases from chambers of 
commerce in their districts or to herald 
prize-winning essays by local high-school 
seniors. I have done the latter myself. 

The House of Representatives allows far 
greater latitude even than the Senate in 
tolerating distortion of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. A Member of the House can speak 
perfunctorily for 2 minutes on the floor and 
then receive unanimous consent to “revise 
and extend“ his remarks. He later can 
transform such sweeping permission into 
an address of 60-minute proportions which 
is published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
though spoken in its entirety on the floor. 

These phantom speeches are nothing less 
than deception of the folk who see the 
Recorp back home. While we in the Senate 
enjoy considerable laxity in being able to 
alter the transcript of debate, at least what 
Senators change and edit was actually 
spoken in the Chamber of the Senate. The 
practice by the House of encouraging “ghost” 
speeches is infinitely less defensible. 

Despite its limited circulation, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD enjoys an influential 
readership. Each Senator may send the 
Recorp free to 100 of his constituents, while 
every Representative may place 68 of the 
homefolks on the mailing list. A paid sub- 
scription to the Reconp costs $1.50 a month 
when Congress is in session. 

If my own mailing roster is at all typical, 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD goes to men and 
women in each State who are leaders in 
thought and opinion—editors, authors, 
teachers, school and college administrators, 
business executives, trade union officials, 
political party chairmen. I receive approxi- 
mately four times as many requests for a 
free subscription to the Recorp as I am able 
to satisfy. Alas, few of these unrequited 
souls seem to want the Recorp eagerly 
enough to pay $1.50 monthly for the privi- 
lege; there is only a handful of paid sub- 
scribers in the entire Nation—about 1,500. 

My own readers of the Recorp frequently 
write to me about some which has 
won their fascinated attention. The letter 
can be a criticism that I seem to talk too 
much or a commendation for having said 
just the right thing when the Senate was 
considering national forest appropriations of 
urgent importance to Oregon. 

This preoccupation with the Recorp might 
be still more intense if its readers realized 
the loving care with which it is edited by 
those professionally entrusted with its pub- 
lication. No group working on Capitol Hill 
is comprised more truly of career people than 
those who compile the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. One reporter, the late Theodore F. 
Shuey, took down debates until he was 89. 

James W. Murphy, 80 years old, the pres- 
ent chief reporter of Senate debates, is de- 
scended from a family whose members began 
taking down Senate proceedings as early as, 
1848, even before there was an official CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of the kind published 
today. that period, the Congres- 
sional Globe, owned by the private printing 
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firm of Blair & Rives, disseminated Congres- 
sional debates in somewhat attenuated form. 
These elliptical summaries often left the 
reader suspended in midrepartee, as it 
were. In spite of the Globe's sketchiness, 
however, its reporters began to be paid at 
public expense in 1855. When the Govern- 
ment Printing Office was authorized 5 years 
later, it was merely a matter of time and 
patience until, in 1873, the publication of 
proceedings on the Hill became entirely a 
public undertaking. 

Mr. Murphy, who holds a law degree from 
Georgetown University, went to work in the 
Senate as a shorthand reporter in 1896. Re- 

ess of his years, Mr. Murphy tries to 
read carefully every transcript taken down 
by his staff of six skilled shorthand reporters, 
who revolve their service on the Senate floor 
in hour-long shifts. This means that each 
reporter records debate for 10 minutes out of 
every hour. He spends the rest of the time 
painstakingly reading his notes into a dicta- 
phone, after which they are transcribed by 
an experienced typist. As a further pre- 
caution, the reporter reviews the transcript 
for accuracy before it ever reaches the desk 
of Mr. Murphy or of his chief lieutenant, 
John D. Rhodes. 

Both of these men possess the authority 
and the knowledge to make such changes in 
syntax and grammar as seem necessary to 
preserve senatorial reputations for profun- 
dity. Malapropisms in speech—but not in 
substance—are eliminated. Contractions get 
ironed out into finished phrases. Mr. Rhodes 
has told me that one of his favorite aphor- 
isms is that of Mark Twain, who allegedly 
said, “The diference between the exact word 
and almost the exact word is the difference 
between lightning and the lightning bug.” 

It is the very diligence with which the 
Recorp is edited that has impelled me to in- 
troduce my resolution forbidding substan- 
tive changes in the transcripts of debates. I 
am convinced that the transcript is as ac- 
curate as human effort can make it. 

Can the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp be made a 
more popular avenue for circulating infor- 
mation about the principal policymaking 
arm of the American Government? I be- 
lieve it can, and I would suggest these meth- 
ods for doing so: 

1. There would be far more faith and con- 
fidence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD if the 
public knew, for a certainty, that the tran- 
script of debate had to remain just as taken 
down by the reporters. Indeed, the inevit- 
able added zest and controversy—and slips 
and lapses—could make the RECORD a far 
more lively and readable document. 

2. Too much extraneous material now clut- 
ters the main body of the Record. Actual 
proceedings on the Senate floor are all but 
lost in a vast mass of tables, letters, and com- 
munications. This, in turn, adds to the for- 
bidding size of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 80 
that the casual reader is discouraged from 
the start. I would restrict these inclusions 
to the Appendix, which then could be printed 
separately once a week. In order to narrow 
the dimensions of the Appendix, I would 
apply a ceiling to the amount of material 
any one Senator and Representative could 
ask to have published. Greater selectivity 
undoubtedly would be in the public interest. 

3. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp might be 
made more prepossessing by indicating more 
clearly when a new participant is entering a 
debate. As the Recorp appears now, it re- 
quires virtual 20/20 vision to pick out at a 
giance the headings which separate one topic 
in the Recorp from another. 

4. Somebody like Mr. Murphy should have 
the authority to order the inclusion of charts 
or maps in the Recorp when they are fully 
justified—as, for example, the afternoon 
when Senater ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisi- 
ana, addressed the Senate for 3 fascinating 
hours while he described the most extended 
tour ever made of Siberia during modern 
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times by an official of the American Govern- 
ment, 

None of these reforms will assure the CON- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD an overnight popularity 
matching Gone With the Wind, or The Call 
of the Wild. But they could help to make it 
a far more readable and successful organ of 
free government at a time when such parlia- 
mentary bodies as the Congress of the United 
States face the sternest challenge of their 
whole existences, 


CAN WE LEARN TO SURVIVE? 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
April 8 of this year the Honorable Henry 
Al Dbous Drxon, Member of Congress for 
the First Congressional District of Utah, 
spoke to the faculty and student body of 
Utah State University, where he served 
as president prior to being elected to 
Congress. 

His topic on that date was Can We 
Learn To Survive? In view of the ex- 
cellent subject matter of Representative 
Drxon’s remarks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recor, in order that his ad- 
dress may be available to his colleagues 
and to thousands more who may also 
benefit from what he had to say in his 
speech at the university. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can We Learn To SURVIVE? 


In assigning me this subject, the Ag’s 
Club Council chairman apparently assumes 
(1) that western civilization is worth sav- 
ing, (2) that our civilization is in such peril 
that it cannot survive unless we learn to 
successfully cope with these perils, and (3) 
that it is either possible or impossible to 
learn to survive. 


I. WESTERN CIVILIZATION IS WORTH SAVING 


Consider the first proposition: “Is western 
civilization worth saving?” If it is not 
worth saving, the easiest thing to do is to 
capitulate right now because it is going to 
require far more effort to save it than to lose 
it, 

I ask this question: “Is western civiliza- 
tion worth saving?” not facetiously because 
we must decide where we stand and boldly 
defend our position. There have been 
serious proposals advanced by men no less 
learned than that English philosopher, 
mathematician, and author, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, who as a pacifist has urged that we 
completely disarm and even allow the Com- 
munist world to take us over. J. B. Priestly 
is reported to have joined him in this po- 
sition, 

The lethargy and indifference on the part 
of many leads me to think there is alto- 
gether too much truth in the threat that 
one of the Red leaders threw into our teeth 
when he said, “In Christianity you of the 
Western World have a far better and nobler 
philosophy than we have in atheistic com- 
munism but we will prevail nonetheless for 
wherever there is a Communist there is a 
dedicated ambassador of communism. West- 
ern civilization lacks both this vitality and 
this dedication.” 

A bright young Chinese doctor of philos- 
ophy told me that over the centuries the 
Chinese have let themselves be invaded but 
that in every case their huge population sim- 
ply absorbed and digested the invaders. It 
will be interesting to see if this will ever be 
the case with the Red supremacy over China, 
Better still, could any people accustomed to 
the blessings of freedom as we are, ever live 
or breathe under the totalitarian dogma 
relegating man to the animal level and in- 
terpreting his drives in terms of the wolf 
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pack. God forbid, especially when the con- 
trast is shown so sharply and strikingly by 
comparing West with East Germany. What 
thinking American could ever live under 
conditions in Hungary or want to invite 
upon his head the brutality of the Hun- 
garian revolt? 

Have we reached the stage, my young 
friends, where it can be said of us: “Not that 
they lived but that they lived so dream- 
lessly; not that they died, but that they died 
like sheep.” 

American heroes are worshiped mainly 
because of their ideals such as the appeal of 
youth in the “Address to the Young Men 
pe Italy” by the great Italian patriot, Mag- 

ni, 

“Love humanity. God has given you your 
country as a cradle and humanity as moth- 
er; you cannot rightly love your brethren 
of the cradle if you love not the common 
mother. * * * And love, young men, love 
and venerate the ideal. The ideal is the 
word of God. High about every country, 
high above humanity, is the country of 
the spirit, the city of the soul, in which all 
brethren who believe in the inviolability 
of thought and in the dignity of our im- 
mortal soul * * * Anger, pride, ambition, 
and the desire of material prosperity are 
arms common alike to the peoples and their 
oppressors, and even if you should conquer 
with these today, you would fall tomorrow. 
* * + Adore enthusiasm, the dreams of the 
virgin soul, and the visions of early youth, 
for they are the perfume of paradise * * * 
respect above all things your conscience; 
have upon your lips the truth implanted by 
God in your hearts.” 


If. WESTERN CIVILIZATION IS IN PERIL 


Western civilization is in peril but we are 
not in imminent danger of an attack, Our 
power of mass retaliation is still far too great 
for that. And let me say regarding our 
peril that one of our greatest dangers lies 
in over-dramatizing this peril. While the 
powerful thrust of the sputnik’s launching 
pierced the thick armour around our faith 
in America’s missile supremacy and blasted 
that complacency, the successful launching 
of our own satellites, the Explorer I and III 
and the Vanguard, helped to quiet our 
pimply nerves. The Europeans who, are far 
less prepared and in greater danger than we, 
warned us against going to extremes; told 
us that we might have to learn to live 
with danger as they do; and expressed the 
fear that America’s hysteria and her great 
strength make her nearly as big a menace 
as the Soviet Union. They say that our 
greatest danger was the raving, ranting and 
warlike shouts of war hawks whose advice, 
if left unchecked could take us directly into 
the war we seek to avoid. The scripture 
says: “He that lives by the sword shall per- 
ish by the sword.” 

Our situation calls to my mind a conver- 
sation between two Negroes in a Nashville, 
Tenn., barbershop during World War II, 
when I was teaching at Peabody College. 
One of them said, “We sho am in a crisis.” 
The other replied, “This ain't no crisis, it's 
only a crissis.” 
aa what’s the difference?” replied the 

t. 

„Here's the difference” said the second, 
“A crisis is when yo all loses yo heads, a 
crissis is when yo all puts you heads to- 
gedder.” 

When the majority leader of the Senate, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, startled the United States 
by saying, just at the right time, “We are 
engaged in a race for survival,” he over- 
dramatized the American tendency to see 
things only in extremes. I like his attitude 
toward the economic depression much better 
when instead of joining the prophets of 
gloom and doom, he said, “I do not think 
the outlook is at all dark. We are doomed 
to gloom only if we sit around wringing our 
hands helplessly and asserting that nothing 
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need be done or should be done. The Gov- 
ernment is not wringing its hands helplessly. 
Rather it is actively at work to combat un- 
employment.” 

I wish I felt that there was as much ac- 
tivity at work to improve America’s cut-rate, 
disjointed educational program as there is 
to combat unemployment. Then the same 
headway could be made toward peace as to- 
ward restoring full employment. 

President Eisenhower said, “Now once 
again we hear an expansionist regime de- 
claring— We will bury you.’ In a bit of 
American vernacular—Oh yeah. Seriously, 
it would be a grave error not to take this 
kind of threat literally. International com- 
munism has demonstrated repeatedly that 
its leaders are quite willing to launch ag- 
gression by violeace upon other countries. 
They are more ready to expand by propa- 
ganda and subversion, economic penetration 
and exploitation. When such competence in 
things material is at the service of leaders 
who have so little regard for things human, 
and who command the power of an empire, 
there is danger ahead for free men every- 


` where.” 


Speaking at an alumni banquet in Ogden 
last month, President Daryl Chase (for whom 
I have always had a real affection and great 
esteem but even more so seeing his splendid 
leadership over the last 3 years) asked: 
“What will historians record as the most 
important world development in the next 
50 years? Will it be man’s mastering the 
weather, or perhaps learning to reap prodi- 
gious quantities of food from the sea?” 

“Neither” was his answer. “It will be 
whether free men continue to be free. In 
only 40 years, Communists have taken con- 
trol of 1 billion of the earth’s people. There 
has never been anything like it.” 

Admiral Rickover, father of the atomic 

submarine, points to the Russians’ subma- 
rines as a far more immediate threat than 
any satellite. They have missiles that carry 
either atomic or hydrogen warheads having 
a range of 200 miles which can be released 
from submarines off our coast. 
He says further, “I think sputniks and 
missiles are less important today, because 
the Russian pattern is to conquer by politi- 
cal pressure, by subversion or by limited 
wars such as Korea or Indochina.” 

America looks upon Christian education in 
the schools, churches, and homes as a cata- 
lyst toward the ennobling of mankind and as 
a check to the Commmunist canker of a de- 
ceit, atheism, and subversion. But like our 
democratic political structure, our demo- 
cratic school system is ponderous and slow. 

One great historian tells us that a totali- 
tarian state is like a full rigged ship sailing 
at great speed majestically out of the harbor 
which if it hits a rock it sinks. He said 
further, “a democracy is like a raft. It 
doesn’t go so fast neither does it sink, but 
your feet are always wet.” America’s public 
schools are in the hands of local school 
boards where the State has slight control 
and Federal help is rejected. Some States 
have more than 3,000 school districts and 
nearly as many school board members as 
teachers. Rear Admiral Rickover compares 
this system to an ox-drawn vehicle and says 
further: “It is exceedingly difficult and time- 
consuming to convince thousands of school 
boards that they must change the curriculum 
or to win over thousands of alumni upon 
whose bounty our privately endowed colleges 
and universities so largely depend. * * * In 
no other western country are educational in- 
stitutions so precariously placed financially, 
so dependent on local politicians or on the 
whim of small communities where few have 
ever had a higher education.” 

Russia does not have these troubles. One 
man can institute a crash program for his 
government and force the immediate sup- 
port of the schools, the public and the scien- 
tists. Rickover says about Russia, “The cost 
in time and money of a congressional govern- 
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ment is eliminated. * * * Cost in mass 
media can be kept to a fraction.” 

In addition to the military peril we face an 
academic peril. Our peril is that our school 
system is slow getting off the ground. That 
reminds me of a boy scout reporting his good 
turn to his scout master. It was really an 
original one. He said: “I saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones running to catch the bus and I knew 
that they were too fat to make it so I sicked 
the dog on em.“ It is to be hoped that 
sputnik will have the same anticipated effect 
upon American education. 

Let us go back to Admiral Rickover’s ac- 
count of the Russian schools and quote him 
as follows: “Authoritarian control and the 
low standard of living make the running of 
the civilian sector simple and cheap. There 
is no need for attractive stores, for service 
industries, for advertising * * * no chain of 
service stations, garages, auto dealers * * + 
only a few cars for the elite.” 

Probably we are ahead of Russia educa- 
tionally, however, her program is moving 
ahead at a faster rate than ours, especially 
with respect to producing exactly the sort 
of trained men her rulers want for achiev- 
ing technological supremacy. For example, 
if one car passes a given point going at the 
rate of 55 miles per hour and another one, a 
mile behind, passes the point at the rate of 
60 miles per hour, it won't take the second 
car long to overtake the first. 

That reminds me of the story that went 
around on Capitol Hill. After a fire started 
inside the base of the Washington Monu- 
ment and smoke came belching out of the 
doors and windows, two inebriated citizens 
noticed the spectacle. One said, “Look. 
Look.” The other said, “Oh, don’t get ex- 
cited, I bet $10 to your $5 the darn thing 
won't get off the ground.” 

Rickover points out other perils as fol- 
lows: 

1. Russia has virtually wiped out illit- 
eracy in 20 years. (Twenty years ago her 
education system was in ruins.) 

2. Russia puts a larger percent of her 
smaller income into education than does 
America. (America spends 3.5 percent for 
education—Russia, 6 percent.) 

3. The European high school graduate has 
learned more fundamentals than most of 
our college graduates. An hour at school 
means an hour of uninterrupted serious 
work; here there are assemblies, errands, 
play, short school year, and the teacher 
spends too much time helping dullards and 
neglecting the capable. 

4. Russia has made the rewards of schol- 
arship so attractive that her children are 
working their heads off to keep up with an 
extraordinary tough curriculum * * often 
at the cost of their health. 

5. Russia has no substandard teachers. 
Their standards are high. Their load is 
heavy. Their honors and pay are high. (In 
America the beginning salary of the college 
teacher is the same as a factory worker, in 
Russia it is eight times as great. In Amer- 
ica a full college professor averages twice as 
much as the beginning teacher. In Russia 
a successful full professor can be paid 15 
times as much as a beginner. 

6. In America the major share of research 
has gone into making life pleasant and 
comfortable and increasing the material 
wellbeing of the individual. In Russia, re- 
search goes into physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy and missiles. Chemists are diverted 
from research to cure diseases, to studies 
which can improve metals. 

7. In America we discourage young men 
from scholarly pursuits by calling scholars 
“egg heads,” “long hairs” and “little men 
with the beards.” In Russia, scholars are 
the best paid and most revered men in the 
community. 

The most critical bottleneck of expansion 
and improvement in education is the 
mounting shortage of excellent teachers. 
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College buildings can be constructed in a 
year or two but it takes years to develop a 
college teacher. Unless college faculty, 
buildings, and facilities are provided at a 
faster rate than they are at the present 
time, by 1970 one out of every three students 
applying for admission will be turned away. 

Far greater incentives to teachers are a 
necessity. Oddly enough as far as financial 
incentives are concerned, we have almost 
socialized the teaching profession by keeping 
salaries near a dead level while the Russians 
haye adopted our capitalistic incentives to 
make a phenomenal transformation in their 
school system. 

We cannot have scientists without teach- 
ers of science and we need four qualified 
teachers of science for every one we are 
turning out. 

While I was in California this fall I asked 
the dean of the school of education at the 
University of Southern California how many 
teachers he had in practice teaching. He 
replied, “406.” Then I asked him how many 
were going out to teach mathematics or 
science. He replied, “seven. Industry is 
picking off our prospective math and science 
teachers down in the sophomore and junior 
years so fast that they are not even leaving 
us seed corn.” 


TI. WE CAN LEARN TO SURVIVE 


A. We can learn to survive by adapting to 
new world conditions 


In the national monument near Vernal, 
Utah, archeologists dig up the fossil re- 
mains of the dinosaur, and his tragic story is 
that he was unable to adjust to a new set 
of conditions and a new environment. He 
did not learn to survive. He became ex- 
tinct in spite of an advantage he had in 
the structure of his central nervous system. 
Dr. Douglas, the curator at the monument, 
told me years ago that the dinosaur had a 
brain in his cranium and one at the base of 
his spinal column so when an idea missed 
his first brain he had a saving afterthought. 

Many pessimists say that western civiliza- 
tion like the dinosaur is in the Mesozoic 
Saurian era of man and that centuries from 
now whatever is left of civilization may be 
picking over our remains and pondering our 
downfall. 

In the last great war our armed services 
had to teach men how to live in new circum- 
stances and under extreme conditions. Avia- 
tors had to be taught how to live if shot 
down at sea. Marines had to be taught sur- 
vival techniques in the jungle, in Alaska, and 
in the Arctic. Soldiers had to learn tech- 
niques for surviving in subzero tempera- 
tures. They learned to suryive. I have 
the unshaken conviction that we, too, 
can learn to survive if we are willing to pay 
the price. The right way might be the hard 
way this time—not the easy primrose path 
all of the way. 

The desperation of Pearl Harbor forced in- 
dustrial and military miracles—the possi- 
bility of a nuclear attack from enemy sub- 
marines and from missiles through outer 
space could equally well stimulate educa- 
tional miracles. 

We can take to heart some of the sur- 
vival instructions given to our boys in des- 
perate situations in World War II. I re- 
cently gleaned a few cryptic statements from 
these little survival pamphlets, as follows: 
Gh “Read This Booklet—It May Save Your 

e. 

2. Size Up the Situation and Plan Your 
Course of Action. Avoid Panic and Use 
Your Head.” 

3. “If They Can Do It, You Can, Too.” 

4. Take Inventory Yourself, Don't Let 
George Do It. It Is You Who May Be Cold 
and Hungry.” 


B. We can learn to survive by accepting the 
cost of a crash military program 

As the survival pamphlets urged, in a crisis 

we should size up our situation, plan, avoid 
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panic, take inventory, and act to meet the 
difficulty. 

A quick inventory of our military situation 
reveals an immediate objective and many 
more remote objectives. The immediate ob- 
jective is a crash program in nuclear-weapon 
development. 

Such a crash program demands, first, that 
the cost in time and money be willingly 
accepted by the American people; yet at the 
same time the program must be better or- 
ganized, streamlined, given unity of purpose 
and command, greater cooperation between 
military agencies and less destructive com- 
petition. 

Neil McElroy is the Secretary of Defense, 
with James T, Killian, former president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in 
charge of all missile research. The Army 
has taken great steps forward in this direc- 
tion by placing its research program under 
Dr. Wernher von Braun. The Navy has its 
research efforts under the direction of Dr. 
John Hagen and the Air Force program is 
under Gen. Bernard A. Schriever. 

The appointment of Dr. Killian as the 
President's personal missile coordinator and 
adviser underscores the President's determi- 
nation to retain personal control and direc- 
tion in our missile-development programs. 

There are some who advocate establish- 
ment of a missile czar. The President, it 
appears, thinks that this authority is now 
vested properly in the Secretary of Defense 
and to create a new position would be to 
place these two high offices in conflict. 

The crash program has already borne fruit 
in the successful launching of Explorer I 
and III and the Vanguard. Top scientists 
told me last October that this could have 
been done 2 years ago. Furthermore, that 
we can send a missile to the moon. The 
President gave researchers the go-ahead on 
the missile-to-the-moon project last month. 
These tremendous forward steps are decid- 
edly reassuring and only a token of what 
we might expect in the near future. 

Another phase of the crash program is a 
defense against nuclear-powered submarines 
and a more powerful offensive of our own. 
At the present time Russia has approxi- 
mately 300 conventional submarines—twice 
the number Germany had at the beginning 
of World War II. They are said to have the 
capability of launching a missile warhead a 
distance of 200 miles. (This is one reason 
why we have Thiokol and Marquardt plants 
in Utah—800 miles from the coast.) 

Defense planners are learning to meet this 
threat not only through defensive sub- 
marines but through a fleet of offensive 
atomic submarines which can be hidden un- 
der the polar icecap and bids well to be a 
weapon that will stop Russia. If the enemy 
should fire on us and manage to destroy us, 
which is unlikely, he knows he would be 
inevitably destroyed by our missile-launch- 
ing bases hidden under the polar icecap 
where he cannot destroy them. We have 
several atomic-powered submarines carrying 
regular-type missiles which are now in oper- 
ation—three which Congress just authorized 
which will carry the Polaris-type 1,500-mile 
missiles. A total of 22 nuclear-powered sub- 
marines either have been built or are being 
built, 

Among these 22 nuclear submarines is the 
Nautilus in successful operation for over 3 
years which completed last year the first 
successful extensive underwater exploration 
of the Arctic icecap. We believe that Amer- 
ican progress in this field has far more than 
offset any Russian submarine threat. 

Of course much of America’s power of 
mass retaliation which holds Russia in check 
is the Strategic Air Command with its bases 
entirely encircling the Soviet Union. This 
command is being strengthened and is con- 
stantly on the alert. We now need successful 
interceptors of guided missiles, 
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C. We can learn to survive by appropriating - 


money for weather control research 


A half dozen of us Members of Congress 
submitted bills appropriating money for 
weather control research. I believe that we 
have converted the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives to the 
need for such legislation. 

Man has already learned to seed clouds in 
the mountainous areas and reduce lightning 
over forests. Eminent scientists believe that 
it is within the range of possibility for man 
to also learn to control global weather pat- 
terns. 

I was invited to the White House when 
Capt. Howard T. Orville, Chairman of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control, submitted his committee report to 
the President. Captain Orville told me that 
in his opinion weather research outranks in 
importance the hydrogen bomb and earth 
satellites. 

If the Russians beat us to the punch on 
learning how to control the natural laws 
covering weather changes, they could con- 
ceivably produce a drought over the entire 
country or a disastrous flood. For example, 
the Russians are now spreading pigmented 
dust which absorbs heat from the sun and 
melts the snow. Someday lampblack or a 
dust might be used to melt the polar icecap 
flooding our coastal areas. 

Last Christmastime the Russians offered 
to join with the United States in turning 
the frozen Arctic Ocean into a warm water 
lake by melting the polar cap and building a 
dam to redirect the Pacific current. (Of 
course, it is inconceivable to think that the 
Nautilus is the inspiration for this offer of 
warm cooperation. 

I predict that if weather control legislation 
is passed, it will not be more than a year or 
two before weather research will prevent 
thunderhead clouds from gathering over the 
United States forests, eliminate lightning 
and thereby prevent 70 percent of our forest 
fires. We could have Thor’s mythical ham- 
mer on a leash. 


D. We can learn to survive by pooling our 
scientific information with friendly na- 
tions 
We need the legislative machinery that 

will allow us to share and receive scientific 

and technological information from friendly 
countries, 

There are now artificial barriers to sharing 
which should be destroyed. 

It is a waste in the extreme for friendly 
allies to consume talent and money in solv- 
ing problems that their friends have already 
solved. 

The United States cannot afford to cut 
itself off from the brilliant minds and 
talents of scientists in friendly nations 
abroad. 

The myth of American superiority in all 
things scientific was shattered last fall with 
Sputnik I and a check of the names of the 
great scientists who helped us develop the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs, radar and 
other scientific wonders will further dispel 
the myth. 

The President in his state of the Union 
address noted, “The task ahead will be hard 
enough without handcuffs of our own mak- 
ing.” 

Groundwork for this type of cooperation 
has already been laid in discussions with 
our NATO allies. 
£. We can learn to survive by strong economic 

partnerships with our allies 

Another way to learn to survive is through 
economic partnerships with our allies. 
There is no issue upon which our President, 
our Secretary of State and the leaders of 
both parties have spoken out more forcibly 
than upon reciprocal trade, the extension 
of which is threatened by opponents in Con- 
gress, 
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The Reciprocal Trade Act was started by 
Cordell Hull. It has been renewed 10 times; 
under it our exports have reached $20 billion, 
and are rapidly increasing. 

Our imports, on the other hand, are at 
least 33 percent less than our exports. 
America has an unbeatable capacity for pro- 
duction and we have the will to produce. 
At least 4%½ million men are employed in 
our export trade, while estimates are that 
only 200,000 men are out of work on ac- 
count of imports from foreign countries. 

The President has now promised to use 
the peril-point procedure under an ex- 
panded escape clause to save hard-hit in- 
dustries. This should help our lead, zinc, 
and possibly copper. To kill the Reciprocal 
Trade Act would cause us to lose many of 
our allies. They must have an outlet. If 
this outlet is not in America, it will be with 
Russia. 

Russia is eager to import and export, but 
the Russian economic offensive is just a way 
of gaining control by exporting more com- 
munism than commodities, Speaker RAY- 
BUEN said, “In a world of ignorance deadly 
deception is fatal. Yesterday jobs hunted 
Americans but today Americans hunt jobs. 
We face a total competition that is unre- 
lenting and deadly. No military weapons 
are successful if the Soviet Union can turn 
our economic flank.” 

Exports mean much to Utah’s economy. 
Copper, steel, lead, and zinc go into the man- 
ufactured articles that are exported. Amer- 
ica’s chemical industry exports five times its 
imports. It alone exports more than all 
of Japans’ exports. Utah exports coal, beef 
fats, and Utah’s high quality wheat sells 
much above the price supports for all Amer- 
ican wheat because of huge Government ex- 
ports of wheat. 

Destruction of reciprocal trade would not 
only destroy far more jobs than it would 
create but it would imperil national security 
by causing us to lose foreign bases that are 
the chief deterrents to Russian aggression. 
Disbursal of our military power is absolutely 
essential and we certainly need sturdy allies 
who live by our trade. They cannot buy 
American goods without American dollars. 
They cannot buy from us unless they sell 
to us. Our relationship will be either one 
of reciprocity or one of retaliation. If we 
allow it to become one of retaliation, the 
American employment and economy will be 
the biggest losers in the world. The losses 
in national security would be even more se- 
vere than any losses to our economy. 


F. We can learn to survive by supporting and 
upgrading our school system 


Alfred North Whitehead has said, “In the 
conditions of modern life the rule is abso- 
lute: the race which does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed, * * Tomorrow sci- 
ence will move forward yet one more step, 
and there will be no appeal from the judg- 
ment which will then be pronounced on the 
uneducated.” 

Some suggested ways in which we might 
speed up this race for scientific supremacy 
and at the same time develop more enlight- 
ened citizens are as follows: 

1. Decide now to have a far superior school 
system and declare our willingness to pay 
the price. The sacrifice would be small in 
proportion to the returns. For example, the 
automobile industry spends $114 billion every 
year to bring its new models with different 
colored paint and styling so the American 
people will be enticed to spend 10 percent 
of their entire income for cars. If the money 
saved by bringing out a new model every 
second year, instead of every year, were given 
the public colleges and universities, it would 
increase their income by three-fourths, 

2. Reorganize and streamline the present 
slow moving, ponderous school system. The 
consolidation of small, inefficient, expensive 
school districts would be a good beginning. 
Encourage American education to join to- 
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gether to form large research institutes and 
coordinate their research efforts. Make a 
pact with NATO for the exchange of certain 
scientific information. 

8. Speed up the educational process by 
lengthening the school year on all levels (as 
they do in Europe) by using school build- 
ings where necessary for more than one 
school shift (as they do in Russia) and by 
inviting gifted teen-agers and the unem- 
ployed to college adult evening classes. 

4. Make the program tougher for the 
gifted students. While we cannot educate 
young people by merely scowling at them, I 
think Rousseau’s advice to the young Emile 
is still good advice today. He said: “Work 
like a peasant and think like a philosopher.” 
The president of Notre Dame says: “We have 
a cult of easyness. There is an easy way to 
cook a meal. There is an easy way to drive 
a car. There is an easy way to get a vaca- 
tion. There is an easy way to pay your bills. 
There is even an easy way to save your soul.” 

5. Either improve the present school situ- 
ation by eliminating some of the more en- 
joyable and time consuming offerings in 
favor of the more demanding mental disci- 
plines or establish institutes which will 
challenge the gifted. (Some few of our 
leaders advocate special government schools 
for research, corresponding to the Air Force 
Academy, West Point, and Annapolis. The 
purpose of these schools would be to develop 
a new type soldier—the soldier of the slide 
rule to replace many of the musket-carrying 


type.) 

6. Provide better counseling and guidance 
on both levels of the secondary school and 
at the university to screen out and give spe- 
cial encouragement to the diligent and the 
superior student. 

7. Reverse the present trend where teach- 
ers and counselors spend an unwarranted 
amount of their time and the State’s money 
polishing cobblestones and dimming dia- 
diamonds. 

8. Take advantage of the ability of the 
junior college to provide a general and prac- 
tical education at home for all youth at 
considerable less expense to the student and 
the public. Our times demand even more 
2-year technically qualified graduates than 
graduates of the professional schools. 

9. Establish more private, industrial and 
State fellowships, jobs, loans, awards and 
incentives to attract gifted youth to college 
and keep them longer in college. (If the 
former are not adequate, Federal help may 
also be necessary.) 

10, Exalt the role of the outstanding 
teacher by according him greater social 
prestige, better salary and tax deduction on 
money spent for professional improvement. 


G. We can learn to survive through people 
to people communication 


Nearly three years ago President Eisen- 
hower launched his people-to-people pro- 
gram which essentially can be reduced to 
mean a grass roots approach to peace. 

In addition to the Government program, 
such as the Fulbright scholarship program, 
the exchange student program, the point 4 
program and the cultural exchange pro- 
gram, there have been nearly 40 commit- 
tees organized in this country for the pur- 
pose of putting people—American people—in 
contact, direct and personal, with other 
peoples of the world. 

The committees consist of bankers, law- 
yers, doctors, workers, industrialists, univer- 
sity professors, church leaders, civic club 
committees and even a committee of retired 
government employees, to name a few. 
These groups make contacts with their 
counterparts in foreign nations. They fos- 
ter hundreds of thousands of personal con- 
tacts between the peoples of the world in 
letter writing, and where possible, visits. 

This grass roots approach to world peace 
and understanding is based upon the maxim 
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that you like people whom you know. By 
fostering and understanding the culture, 
thinking, and opinions of peoples abroad 
and here at home, this program is making 
a considerable contribution to world peace 
and has a potential to make an even greater 
one. 


H. We can learn to survive by agreement 
and accommodation 


In his second inaugural the President 
said, “Our greatest hope for success lies in 
a universal fact; the people of the world, 
as people have always wanted peace and 
want peace now. 

“The problem, then, is to find a way of 
translating this universal desire into action. 
This will require more than words of peace. 
It requires works of peace.” 

It is this universal desire that the Presi- 
dent describes that could lead us to an 
agreement by accommodation. We could 
agree to tolerate each other and cease our 
efforts to obliterate each other. 

As things stand now, the world is in a 
seeming impasse * two conflicting 
idealogies, bent upon the destruction of the 
other. 

But it is hopeful to note that this is not 
the first seeming impasse that civilization 
has faced. There have been others of as 
great a magnitude—the Catholic and Protes- 
tant wars and the Mohammedan-Christian 
stand-off was very real and very desperate 
several centuries ago. 

Today even, these are by no means extinct 
volcanos but we have arrived at a modus 
vivendi. Europe and western civilization 
have not committed suicide. 

Just as two businessmen who have en- 
tirely different political, religious, economic, 
and moral beliefs can still sit down at a 
table and do business with one another 
without fear that the other will destroy him, 
perhaps with patience, education, and 
strength, we can do the same with the 
Soviets. 

Our faith in an American-Soviet agree- 
ment to suspend nuclear tests and expan- 
sion had a severe setback by the repeated 
announcements of Edward Teller that any 
agreement with Russia “would be suicidal” 
because the Soviets could cheat. His policy 
would mean a rather hopeless future of 
arms and armaments. 

Taking a more optimistic approach are 
Harrison Brown, professor of geological 
chemistry at California Tech.; Jay Orear, 
Columbia University; and Bertrand Russell, 
noted British philosopher. 

Brown and Orear maintain stoutly that 
it is well within the realm of feasibility 
to establish a system of detection which 
would make the bootlegging of tests ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible. Brown 
says, “I do not stand alone in the scientific 
world.” 

Russell states: “I think it is possible that 
the government of east and west alike may 
decide that their enmity is suicidal and 
may come together in a determination to 
make science the servant of man rather 
than of homicidal lunatics. I do not think 
either statesmen or the general public have 
at all realized the Immense and hitherto un- 
paralleled happiness that is now possible 
for the human race if it decides to pursue 
its collective welfare rather than damage to 
some hatred group.” 

We can learn to survive, because we must 
learn to survive. 


AMENDMENT OF PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT—STATEMENT 
BY CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 

Friday, April 18, 1958, the Senate Agri- 

cultural Committee and the Senate Ju- 
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diciary Committee met to consider Sen- 
ate bill 1356. At that meeting the two 
committees heard testimony from Mr. 
John W. Gwynne, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in support of 
S. 1356. 

Chairman Gwynne’s testimony made 
it evident, in my opinion at least, why 
the Congress should enact Senate bill 
1356 into law. Although his testimony 
was given in executive session, the 
chairman of the joint meeting, the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], has 
given permission for it to be made pub- 
lic. For this reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. GWYNNE, CHAIR- 
MAN, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, BEFORE 
THE SENATE JUDICIARY AND AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEES CONCERNING PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENTS TO PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT, 
APRIL 17, 1958 
It is my understanding that you wish me 

to discuss jurisdictional features involved in 

the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 and 
involved in certain proposed legislation to 
amend the existing law. 

As originally adopted, section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act empowered and 
directed the Commission to prevent persons, 
partnerships, or corporations, except banks 
and certain common carriers, from using un- 
fair methods of competition in commerce. 
Thus, under that provision and until the 
Packers and Stockyards Act was adopted, 
the Federal Trade Commission had jurisdic- 
tion over unfair methods of competition in 
commerce used by packers. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act, among 
other things, declared certain practices of 
packers to be unlawful and set up machinery 
whereby the Secretary of Agriculture was to 
prevent such practices. The jurisdiction 
given the Secretary over certain prohibited 
acts by packers was subtracted from that 
previously held by the Commission in the 
following language: 


“227. Powers of Federal Trade Commission 
restricted. 


“So long as this chapter remains in effect, 
the Federal Trade Commission shall have no 
power or jurisdiction so far as relating to 
any matter which by this chapter is made 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
except when the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
the exercise of his duties hereunder, shall 
request of the said Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that it make investigations and report 
in any case” (U. S. C. 1946 ed., title 7, sec. 
227). 

The net result is that both the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission now have some jurisdiction over 
packers. In any particular case the juris- 
diction involves two important questions: 
(1) is the respondent a “packer” within the 
meaning of the law, and (2) is the act com- 
plained of one of the unlawful practices de- 
scribed in the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The Commission has recently been con- 
fronted with this jurisdictional problem on 
several occasions. In the Matter of Food 
Fair Stores, Inc. (docket 6458), complaint 
under section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act charged respondent with seeking 
and obtaining special discriminatory adver- 
tising allowances from certain of its sup- 
pliers, while knowing or having reason to 
know that such allowances were discrimi- 
natory, and with failure to use all such al- 
lowances for advertising purposes. 

The evidence disclosed that respondent 
was a supermarket grocery chain operating 
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238 stores and selling a full line of grocery 
and household products including meats; 
that respondent owned and operated a pack- 
ing plant, where it engaged in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of meat. Some of the 
meat was sold through respondent’s own 
stores and the balance to independent 
brokers. 

The Commission found that respondent 
was engaged in the business (1) of buying 
livestock in commerce for slaughter, and (2) 
of manufacturing or preparing for sale or 
shipment in commerce meats and meat food 
products. The conclusion, therefore, was 
that respondent was a packer under the act 
and the case was dismissed, even though the 
sale of meats made up only 5 percent of the 
total sales. 

In the Matter of Crosse and Blackwell 
(docket 6463), it appeared that respondent 
manufactured a variety of products, such as 
soups containing meat or stock extracted 
from meats. The meats used were from car- 
-casses bought from packing companies. Re- 
spondent did not buy animals for slaughter, 
did not slaughter them, and did not produce 
or sell meats as that term is used commer- 
cially. The Commission reversed the hearing 
examiner and held that respondent was not 
a packer and that the Commission had juris- 
diction in the case. This case has been 
appealed to the courts. 

There are a number of other cases involv- 
ing various phases of this matter now pend- 
ing before the Commission. Many of the 
large chain stores own and operate packing 
plants, process meats, and buy animals for 
slaughter. Under the current interpretation 
of the law, they would be held to be not 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission as to many of their activities. 

The net result is that there is a great deal 
of uncertainty and difference of opinion as 
to the boundary line between the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Unless settled by 
the Congress, it will be a fruitful source of 
continuing litigation, not about the merits 
of a particular case, but rather as to what 
governmental body has authority to enforce 
the law. Furthermore, a large chain store 
selling groceries may be held not subject to 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction sim- 
ply because it owns a packing plant, while 
another chain doing substantially the same 
Kind of business would be denied the exemp- 
tion because it did not qualify as a packer. 

The necessity of resolving this trouble- 
some question is not disputed. The question 
is what is the best solution. 

Before discussing individual bills, I would 
like to offer a few suggestions on the subject 
of jurisdiction generally. The problem of 
jurisdiction lies at the threshold of every 
case tried by every court and every tribunal 
of any kind. But the question of jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter need not be raised 
at the beginning of the trial. It can be 
raised at any time. Nor can it be conferred 
by agreement or by failure to raise the ques- 
tion promptly. Jurisdiction depends usually 
on arbitrary rules laid down by law. Familiar 
examples are the defined age limit between 
juvenile and adult law violators, also the 
geographic boundary between States which 
determines what laws should apply to any 
particular transaction. Wherever possible, 
it is better to define jurisdiction specifically 
and accurately so that further amplification 
or interpretation by the enforcing authorities 
is not necessary. 

The transition from the live animal 
roaming in the fields to the steak on the 
consumer's table is a complicated matter. It 
involves transportation, sales either direct 
or through stockyards, stockyard operations, 
slaughter in packing establishments, and the 
final processing into meats, Almost every 
stage in this proceeding is regulated by law. 
Concerning the enforcement of these laws 
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to this point, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has no particular knowledge or ex- 
perience. On the other hand, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does have the requisite 
knowledge and experience. When the final 
products, to wit, meat and meat products, 
are offered for sale in the channels of trade, 
we arrive at an area where the Federal Trade 
Commission does have special knowledge and 
experience, These facts should form the 
basis for a division of the jurisdiction be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Trade Commission. In other 
words, the Department should have the duty 
of law enforcement through all stages until 
the meat or meat products are offered for 
sale. The Federal Trade Commission should 
have jurisdiction over all marketing opera- 
tions thereafter. 

The Federal Trade Commission favors this 
jurisdictional solution for two reasons. 

First, it is understandable and easy of 
practical operation. The boundary line is 
clearly established, and will not vary de- 
pending upon conditions and interpretations 
which cannot now be foreseen. 

Second, it is the jurisdictional approach 
now generally applied in other products 
originating on the farm. Consider, for ex- 
ample, wheat and flour. There are laws per- 
taining to the growing of wheat, its grading, 
storage, manufacture into flour, These are 
all agricultural matters. But when the flour 
is offered for sale in the regular channels of 
trade, it becomes subject to the laws regu- 
lating that subject generally. The same is 
true of most products, including drugs. The 
Federal Trade Commission, as a general 
proposition, now has jurisdiction over all 
marketing transactions in commerce. At the 
present time, about 33 percent of all the 
Commission’s investigations are in the field 
of food marketing and distribution. Our 
activities in this area cover a wide variety 
of food products, production of which is 
subject to the various regulations by both 
Federal and State authorities. I am unable 
to see why a different rule should be adopted 
for meats. 

Other solutions have been offered. One 
suggestion would draw the jurisdictional 
line on the basis of products. For example, 
the Department of Agriculture would have 
jurisdiction over transactions involving live- 
stock, meats, meat food products, livestock 
products in unmanufactured form, etc., 
leaving to the Federal Trade Commission 
all other commodities. 

There is no doubt in my mind that such a 
law would be preferable to the one we now 
have. But it has two defects. 

(1) It needs further amplification and 
interpretation. We all know what livestock 
or meat means. But what about livestock 
products in unmanufactured forms? Would 
that cover, for example, hog bristles salvaged 
and partly processed by a packer and sold for 
manufacture into brushes? For that mat- 
ter, would meat products cover the products 
considered by the Commission in the Crosse 
and Blackwell case, such as chili con carne 
which in its cooked form contains various 
ingredients and whose total volume con- 
tained 17.5 percent of meat? 

(2) It would present some practical prob- 
lems in enforcing the laws entrusted to the 
Commission. For example, suppose a cor- 
poration is engaged largely in the sale of 
groceries at wholesale, but also owns a 
packing plant from which it distributes 
meat to the same customers. By a single 
contract or invoice, this corporation may 
sell steaks and prunes to the same super- 
market. The transaction may involve an 
unlawful discrimination against competitors 
of the supermarket or a forbidden broker- 
age allowance or an improper advertising 
allowance. Is the duty of enforcement as 
to that one transaction to be divided be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Federal Trade Commission? 
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For the reasons above set out, the Federal 
Trade Commission favors S. 1356, as pro- 
posed to be modified by Senator Young's 
amendment. 


NATIONAL POLICY TOWARD AGRI- 
CULTURE—RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution en- 
titled “National Policy Toward Agricul- 
ture,” which was adopted by the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
be printed in the Recorp. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by the national coun- 
cil at its annual meeting, the last one of 
which was held in Houston, Tex., in Jan- 
uary 1958. 

This resolution was called to my at- 
tention by Mr. H. M. Blackhurst, gen- 
eral manager of the Utah Poultry & 
Farmers Cooperatives. The Utah Poul- 
try & Farmers Cooperatives is one of the 
oldest farm organizations in the State 
of Utah. Its growth and development 
over the years are an indication of what 
farmers can do to help themselves 
through cooperation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution to reaffirm national policy 
to aid and encourage the establishment, 
operation, and growth of farmer coopera- 
tives as an effective and proven means of 
helping farmers help themselves to achieve 
8 free, expanding, and prosperous agricul- 

ure 

Whereas farming has been and will con- 
tinue to be affected by rapid changes grow- 
ing out of tremendous scientific and 
technological developments that not only 
generate enlarged production but greatly in- 
crease the farmer’s need for off-farm sery- 
ices of all kinds in such areas as assembling, 
processing, packaging, transporting, and 
selling his products and securing the tools, 
materials, and farm business services inci- 
dent to eficient production; and 

Whereas farmers as individual business 
units are finding it increasingly difficult to 
cope with their marketing and purchasing 
problems arising from the growing concen- 
tration in industries serving agriculture 
which has resulted in large, well-integrated 

businesses having extensive resources, a 

considerable degree of bargaining power and 

mass consumer outlets requiring large 
amounts of uniformly graded and packaged 
products; and 

Whereas over 50 years of experience has 
demonstrated that farmer cooperatives are 
capable agencies within the framework of 
the American system of private enterprise 
through which farm people can achieve the 
bargaining position they must have to se- 
cure the highest possible returns consistent 
with economic conditions for products sold; 
acquire tools, materials, and services needed 
for production at reasonable costs; and ob- 
tain effective representation of their affairs 
to nonfarm interests; and 

Whereas it is becoming increasingly clear 
that further integration of farming opera- 
tions through cooperatives will be required 
in the future if farmers are to preserve the 
gains they have made and press forward 
to new levels of achievement; and 

Whereas the Congress in a succession of 
legislative enactments over the years has 
set @ policy favorable to the establishment, 
operation, and growth of farmer coopera- 
tives; and 
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Whereas it is deemed desirable to set forth 
such police in one statement: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is declared 
to be the policy of Congress to encourage 
and assist the organization, efficient opera- 
tion and growth of farmer cooperatives en- 
gaged in marketing farm products, purchas- 
ing farm supplies and supplying business 
services to farmer patrons, as an effective 
and proven means of helping farmers help 
themselves to achieve a free, expanding and 
prosperous agriculture, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansFIELp in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 22, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate April 21, 1958: 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

Walter R. Schreiber, of Maryland, to be & 
member of the United States Tarif Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 16, 1964. 
(Reappointment.) 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Osro Cobb, of Arkansas, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Arkansas for the term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired March 6, 1958. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate April 21, 1958: 
POSTMASTER 


Howard R. Jordan to be postmaster at 
Leighton, in the State of Alabama. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, APRIL. 21, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


John 4:24: God is a Spirit; and they 
that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. 

O Thou eternal God, may our spirits 
now come into contact and communion 
with Thy Spirit to receive insight and 
inspiration for the duties and demands 
of the new day. 

Grant that all the plans and purposes 
of our minds and hearts be brought 
under the spell and sway of the guiding 
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. light of Thy divine 
spirit. 

Make us more acutely sensitive and 
more eagerly responsive to the prompt- 
ings and persuasion of Thy spirit as Thou 
dest summon us to follow the ways of 
truth and righteousness. 

May it be our loftiest aspiration to 
incarnate the spirit of our blessed Lord 
and to manifest that spirit in all the 
spheres of human relationship. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 17, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


THE LATE ANTON J. JOHNSON 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON of linois. Mr. 
Speaker, a very fine former Member of 
the House, Anton J. Johnson, of Illinois, 
passed to his reward yesterday. This 
information was conveyed to me by wire 
from Mrs. Johnson. 

Anton, as everyone knows him, served 
the 14th Illinois district for 10 years. 
He served in the 76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 
and 80th Congresses, He was the third 
ranking member of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture at the time of his re- 
tirement. During the war he was one of 
the most interested members in guayule, 
due to the rubber shortage in this coun- 
try. He worked at it constantly. 

Anton Johnson had the respect of 
every House Member who knew him re- 
gardless of political beliefs. Never once 
was an unkind word spoken about him. 

He farmed and engaged in dairy prod- 
ucts manufacturing in the city of Ma- 
comb. After his voluntary retirement 
from Congress, he further served as 
mayor of Macomb. He lived a useful 
life for 80 years. 

He leaves Mrs. Johnson to mourn his 
passing. Their many years of close 
companionship was outstanding. He 
leaves as well close friends who served 
with him in the House. His many 
friends in Macomb, and his district, will 
remember him with the utmost respect, 
that he was a man whose word was as 
good as his bond. 

We extend Mrs. Johnson our sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the life and character of the late 
Anton Johnson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply saddened to learn of the 
passing of my good friend and neigh- 
bor, Hon. Anton J. Johnson. 

Before the redistricting of Illinois he 
represented part of the district which I 
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now have the honor to represent, and I 
had the privilege to know him well dur- 
ing the 10 years we served together. We 
worked in close cooperation on matters 
of mutual interest to the State of Illi- 
nois. We helped each other in our cam- 
paigns. I always admired him for his 
ability and have been grateful for his 
friendship. 

Anton was known as an outstanding 
authority on farming and dairy prod- 
ucts, and was an able member of the 
House Agriculture Committee. Many of 
his colleagues leaned heavily upon him 
for advice in this field. 

Anton was a sincere man, a hard 
worker devoted to his service and to his 
country. After he retired from Congress 
he continued to serve his people as 
mayor of Macomb. Personally, I have 
lost a warm friend, one for whom I had 
great regard and affection. I join with 
my colleagues in expressing sympathy to 
his devoted wife. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s newspaper there is an ac- 
count of the deportation of an alien from 
San Francisco. Several Members have 
asked me whether or not this deporta- 
tion was an example of highhanded ad- 
ministrative abuse of power. I want to 
say that it was not. 

General Swing, the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, has 
been very careful in protecting the 
rights of aliens in these circumstances, 

From the information furnished to 
me, I am satisfied that in the action 
taken in San Francisco last Friday the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
has not acted contrary to existing law 
nor have they acted in defiance of any 
court orders. 

In this particular case, the person who 
was deported admitted membership first 
in the Young Communist League, begin- 
ning in 1926, then in the Workers Com- 
munist Party, beginning in 1928, con- 
tinuing his membership in the Commu- 
nist Party until at least 1939. The same 
alien admitted at a hearing held in 1949 
that he left the Communist Party ‘and 
transferred his activities to the Inter- 
national Workers Order—IWO—a Com- 
munist-front organization, and so held 
to be by the Attorney General. 

Deportation proceedings against this 
alien were conducted under the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917, as amended, and 
judicial review was sought by him, 
reaching the Supreme Court of the 
United States where a decision dismiss- 
ing his petition was rendered on March 
16, 1953. 

There was no remedy for that alien 
in any of the statutes on the books prior 
to December 24, 1952. As of that date, 
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the Immigration and Nationality Act— 
Walter-McCarran Act—provided a rem- 
edy in the form of suspension of deporta- 
tion based on the ground that the alien 
had a United States citizen wife and that 
his deportation would cause extreme 
hardship to her. Incidentally, the alien 
entered into matrimony with a United 
States citizen after the order of his de- 
portation was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and his wife 
must have known full well at the time 
they were married that the man was 
under an order of deportation. 

The petition for suspension of depor- 
tation filed under section 244 (a) (5) 
of the Walter-McCarran Act was dis- 
missed on February 9, 1956, by the very 
liberal Board of Immigration Appeals, 
which found that at no time has the 
petitioner shown opposition to the Com- 
munist movement and that his affilia- 
tion with that movement continued 
through the years up to the time his 
petition was considered. At that par- 
ticular time, the alien was, according 
to his own testimony, associated with the 
American Committee for the Protection 
of the Foreign Born, a leading Commu- 
nist front organization referred to as 
“the legal arm of the Communist Party.” 

After the denial of suspension of de- 
portation under the Walter-McCarran 
Act became effective, a final warrant of 
deportation was issued on March 24, 
1956, but various judicial tests have for 
2 more years thwarted our Government’s 
attempt to rid this country of this de- 
voted Communist agent. 

On April 14, 1958, the United States 
District Court in San Francisco dismissed 
the most recent petition filed by him. I 
am satisfied that at the time of his de- 
portation there were no legal restraints 
against carrying out a lawful warrant of 
deportation. 


CUT BACK NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fail 
safe plan may be, as Frank H. Bartholo- 
mew, president of the United Press 
writes, “proof against error, human or 
mechanical,” with regard to bombing a 
presumed enemy, but that does not make 
the world safe from accidental or unau- 
thorized nuclear explosions nor from the 
civilization-destroying consequences of 
all-too-probable misinterpretations of 
such an explosion. 

The facts are simple and common- 
sense tells anyone who will add them up 
that we are in terrible danger today. The 
facts tell us we should stop the Eniwetok 
tests, set up an international inspection 
procedure at once and seek determinedly 
to cut back nuclear weapons production 
and convert existing nuclear warheads 
to peaceful purposes. 

The facts are these: Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union and the United States have, 
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each one, thousands of nuclear weapons, 
almost all of them ready for instant 
detonation and all of them in the hands 
of fallible human beings who sometimes 
misunderstand orders, who sometimes 
panic, who sometimes crack up mentally, 
who sometimes sell out, who sometimes 
get drunk, who sometimes become mis- 
guidedly idealistic and who sometimes 
otherwise stray from regulations no mat- 
ter how comprehensive and ingenious 
they may be. 

Of course I have the highest respect 
for the devotion and abilities of the cus- 
todians of our nuclear weapons, but that 
does not blind me to the fact that they 
are human beings, human beings handl- 
ing weapons human beings never had be- 
fore, weapons of unprecedented power, 
whereas the human beings are the same 
old human beings we have always had. 
The world is too small for us and these 
weapons. The point of no-return is high, 
if indeed we have not already gone past 
it. We had better turn back before it is 
too late. An accidental or unauthorized 
nuclear explosion is likely to trigger the 
all-out nuclear war the world dreads but 
has every reason to expect as the arms 
race continues and the tensions mount. 
Mr. Gromyko’s propaganda move relates 
to the basic question facing the world 
today: Are we smart enough to survive 
our fearful inventions or will we 
stupidly stumble into the war which will 
end our civilization and perhaps all hu- 
man life on this planet? 


PULLING THE CORK OUT OF THE 
BOTTLE’S NECK 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13, I introduced H. R. 11392, a 
bill to create a Department of Science 
and to establish a United States Science 
Academy within the new department. 
Briefly, when enacted, the bill will bring 
about the following: 

First. It will consolidate, under a Sec- 
retary of Science with full Cabinet rank, 
the numerous agencies, commissions, 
boards, and so forth, now engaged in 
scientific research and development. 

Second. It is designed to prevent over- 
lapping, duplication of effort, and need- 
less confusion. 

Third. A science academy will be es- 
tablished and administered much the 
same as the Armed Forces academies are 
now administered. 

Fourth. Cadetships will be available to 
both young men and young women. 

Fifth. The science cadets will be nom- 
inated by Senators and Representatives 
with each Member being permitted to 
nominate not more than 10 cadets. 

Sixth. The superintendent of the 
academy is also authorized to conduct a 
school of advanced studies to further 
train officers and employees of the Fed- 
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eral Government in science and en- 
gineering. 

Seventh. In a few years the science 
academy should provide the Federal 
Government with an adequate number 
of young, well-trained scientists and en- 
gineers. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, to which 
H. R. 11392 was referred, will see fit to 
hold public hearings on the bill at an 
early date. Time is of the essence, and 
if the United States is ever to regain 
supremacy in the fields of science and 
engineering the Congress must meet its 
responsibilities by pulling the cork out 
of the bottle’s neck. 


MOUNT CARMEL STUDENTS VISIT 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to welcome a group of 
Louisiana senior students with their 
teachers and chaperones, who arrived 
Sunday for a visit of 3 days. They at- 
tend the Mount Carmel Academies of 
New Orleans, my home city, and Thibo- 
daux and Lafayette, which are in the 
district represented by my very good 
friend and colleague, Ep WILLIS. 

In wishing these students and those 
accompanying them a most enjoyable 
and instructive visit, I am also speaking 
for Congressman Wutt1is who is now 
overseas where he was designated to at- 
tend the Geneva Conference. I know 
he would like very much to be here to 
meet members of the group and to join 
me in doing everything we can to help 
make their stay a pleasant and profit- 
able one. 

Besides visiting major points of inter- 
est in the Washington area, the party’s 
itinerary included a trip today to the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. 

The tour is being made under the 
supervision of Mother M. Elizabeth and 
Sister M. Agatha and the chaperones 
are Mrs. Frank J. Oddo and Mrs. Muriel 
Daspit, both of New Orleans. 

The New Orleans Mount Carmel stu- 
dents are: Linda Smith, Diesie Vinet, 
Jackie Messina, Ann Flattery, Lynne 
Schneider, Carolyn Lavigne, Jackie Bour- 
geois, Carolee Dussom, Jean Kevlin, 
Mildred Grace, Jeannette Riccobono, 
Joan Oddo, Rita Schwehm, Marilyn 
Tait, Betty Sangibene, Dianne Daspit, 
Lynne Gay Lornio, Lynne Forcade, Pat 
Stanley, Lynne Cerniglia, Lynne Lais, 
Barbara Bertucci, Wanda Wagner, 
Jeanne Wolfe, Carol Schellici, Celeste 
Peltier, Jane Remson, Lorraine Centan- 


ni. 

Seniors from Mount Carmel of Thibo- 
daux are: Marion Savoie, Rose Marie 
Naquin, Carolyn Landry, Key Ledet, Ros- 
alie Mire, Sandra Maloney, Rhoda Leray, 
Betty Bilello, Shirley Boudreaux, Majo- 
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rie Naquin, Eileen Frisbee, Connie Web- 
re, Margaret Gros, Charlotte Beary, 
Peggy Baye, Prudence Naquin, Elizabeth 
Bosworth. 

The New Orleans and Thibodaux sen- 
iors are accompanied by four of the 
seniors from Mount Carmel at Lafayette, 
who are: Carolyn Foreman, Catherine 
Arceneaux, Mary Margaret Emery, and 
Lucille Hopkins. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be privileged to sit during general 
debate tomorrow and Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, our Fed- 
eral Government is the most heavily 
indebted government entity in history. 
Whenever I hear grandiose schemes ad- 
vanced for Government spending of 
money the Government does not have— 
for spending ourselves rich, so to speak— 
I am reminded of Fred Seaton's wonder- 
ful story about three old Tennessee 
tobacco farmers who had just lost their 
entire crops in a very dry and buggy 
year. Things got so bad around there 
that even the bugs were having a hard 
time. Commiserating with one another, 
these three adjourned to a barn belong- 
ing to one of them where their host 
rummaged around in the hay and pulled 
out a great big jug of mountain light- 
ning 


As the day wore on and the jug wore 
down, things began to look better to 
these three old fellows. When one 
heard his wife outside chopping cook- 
stove wood in preparation for dinner, he 
turned to his friends and said: “You 
know, Elmiry is a good old gal, and as 
soon as I get my tobacco crop in“ 
forgetting it was the one he had just 
lost—“I’m agoin’ to buy her a new cook- 
stove. That thing she’s got just ain’t 
no good. She ain’t a very good cook 
anyway, but nobody could cook on that 
old stove.” 

The second thought for a minute and 
then he said: “I'll tell you, when I get 
my crop in, I’m agoin’ to buy my wife 
a new washing machine.” I think this 
fellow was ultraconservative, not think- 
ing about one of those fancy new electric 
driven affairs. He was talking about one 
of the good sturdy push-and-pull ones. 

The third man said nothing. The 
other two looked at him, and finally he 
said: “Boys, you better pass me that jug 
again. I ain't out of debt yet.” 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
securing information as to the full pro- 
gram for this week. I understand there 
is a change in the program and, per- 
haps, we might be having an unemploy- 
ment bill later in the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
acting majority leader announced that 
the margarine ration bill for the Navy 
would be coming up with the usual res- 
ervation that any further program 
would be announced later. Since that 
announcement two rules have been re- 
ported—one on the bill, H. R. 11378, 
Federal aid to school in impacted areas 
and S. 1031, authorizing the Chief Jo- 
seph project. That brings us down to 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
May I say, in view of the reference made 
by my friend concerning the emergency 
unemployment compensation legislation 
that if the bill is reported out of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and if a 
rule is obtained in time, that bill will be 
brought up this week, but not before 
Thursday. 

Mr. MARTIN. And that is the full 
program for the week as the majority 
leader sees it at the moment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the pro- 
gram so far as I am able to announce it 
at the present time. Of course, the last 
bill I mentioned depends upon two fac- 
tors—one that the bill be reported out of 
the legislative committee and the other 
that a rule is reported by the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
further clarification of my response to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], where I re- 
ferred to the margarine ration bill for 
the Navy and the Federal aid to schools 
in impacted areas bills, I want to an- 
nounce that the school aid bill will not 
come up before Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


POTOMAC RIVER WATERSHED 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Corps of Engineers held a 
public hearing in Moorefield, W. Va., rel- 
ative to water development plans for the 
Potomac River watershed, with particu- 
lar reference to the south branch and 
tributaries in Hampshire, Hardy, Grant, 
and Pendleton Counties. All of these 
counties are in the Second Congres- 
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sional District of West Virginia, which 
I have the honor to represent. 

This public hearing was one of a series 
being held intending to be exploratory in 
nature and for the purpose of obtaining 
the views of local interests on require- 
ments for flood control, water supply, 
pollution abatement and other related 
problems in the South Branch Basin for 
use in preparing a comprehensive water 
development plan for the entire Potomac 
River Basin. 

The proposal to construct a large res- 
ervoir for water supply has caused a 
great deal of controversy in my District. 
The citizens are alarmed because the 
large dams would cause the flooding of 
valuable agricultural lands in that area. 
I am sure each of us can understand 
their anxiety in any proposal which 
would cause them to lose their homes 
and farms. 

However, in talking with the Engineers 
I am informed that no plans have been 
made as yet and will not be for some 
time until a thorough investigation of 
the situation has been made. Prelim- 
inary suggestions and plans will then be 
submitted involving many different pro- 
posals. It is my understanding that in 
about a year the Army Engineers will 
submit a progress report containing 4 or 
5 alternate recommendations, This will 
finally be narrowed down to one con- 
crete plan which will then be submitted 
to the Congress, According to the Engi- 
neers it will be many years yet before 
work will commence. 

The cooperating services will be the 
Department of Agriculture, including the 
Soil Conservation Service, Office of Agri- 
culture Economics, Forest Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Geological Survey, 
Public Health Service, and also the State 
agencies. 

I want to state to the Congress now 
that I cannot and will not be for any 
such projects which would flood and 
cause the destruction of property in the 
Second District of West Virginia. I shall 
oppose any proposal which would jeop- 
ardize the homes and farms of the citi- 
zens of the eastern panhandle of West 
Virginia. It is my belief that there are 
other plans which can be worked out 
to assure an adequate supply of water 
for the city of Washington. I feel every 
effort should be made to protect the 
property owners. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


EXCLUDING OTTAWA COUNTY, 
MICH., FROM COMMERCIAL CORN- 
PRODUCING AREA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10316) 
to exclude Ottawa County, Mich., from 
the commercial corn-producing area 
during 1958. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, as the au- 
thor of this bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be stricken from the Consent 
Calendar. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


YUMA PROJECT AND BOULDER DAM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2037) to 
amend the act of June 28, 1946, author- 
izing the performance of necessary pro- 
tection work between the Yuma project 
and Boulder Dam by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That that portion of 
the act of June 28, 1946 (60 Stat. 338), 
which reads “(b) constructing, improving, 
extending, operating, and maintaining pro- 
tection and drainage works and systems 
along the Colorado River” is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Including such protection and drainage 
works and systems within a non-Federal 
reclamation project when need for such sys- 
tems results from irrigation operations on 
Federal reclamation projects.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF NECESSARY LAW 
CLERKS AND SECRETARIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3816) 
to amend section 752 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 752 of title 
28, United States Code, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: “District judges may ap- 
point necessary law clerk and secretaries.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “secretaries” and 
insert “secretaries subject to any limitation 
on the aggregate salaries of such employees 
which may be imposed by law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FOREST SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7953) 
to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Forest Service, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 4, 
1913, as amended (16 U. S. C. 502), is hereby 
‘al led by substituting for the last pro- 
viso of subsection (e) the following: “And 

t further, That except for fire fighting 
emergencies no reimbursement herein au- 
thorized shall be made in an amount in 
excess of $50 to persons who were employees 
of the Forest Service prior to the time the 
equipment was obtained or $2,500 in any 
other case, unless the equipment was made 
available under a written agreement, con- 
tract, or lease,” and by changing the desig- 
nation of that subsection from (c) to (d) 
and inserting a new subsection (c) as fol- 
lows: 

_ “(c) To contract with public and private 
‘agencies, corporations, firms, associations, or 
individuals to train, provide forage, care, and 
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housing for, and to work pack stock owned 
and held in reserve by the Forest Service for 
fire emergency purposes and as all or part 
of the consideration therefore to permit such 
contractors to use the stock for their own 
purposes during the periods of nonuse by the 
Forest Service.” 

Src. 2. Funds available to the Forest Serv- 
ice may be used in amounts not exceeding 
$100 in any single claim, for reimbursing em- 
ployees of the Forest Service for loss of or 
damage to clothing and other personal effects 
resulting from fires, floods, or other casual- 
ties at or near the place in which such prop- 
erty is temporarily stored during services of 
the employees in connection with such cas- 
ualties. 

Src. 3. Funds available to the Forest Serv- 
ice may be used, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter referred to in this act as 
Secretary) for expenses of transporting au- 
tomobiles of employees of that Service be- 
tween points in Alaska in connection with 
transfers of official stations of such em- 
ployees to meet the needs of the Service, 

Sec. 4. Section 202 of the act of Septem- 
ber 21, 1944 (16 U. S. O. 554b), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “Appropriations 
for the Forest Service shall be available for 
medical supplies and services and other as- 
sistance necessary for the immediate relief 
of artisans, laborers, and other employees 
engaged in any hazardous work under the 
Forest Service, and for expenses of notify- 
ing employees of the death or serious illness 
of close relatives and, in such cases where no 
public transportation is available, for trans- 
porting the employees to a point where pub- 
lic transportation is available.” 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized, sub- 
ject to such conditions as he may prescribe, 
to transfer, without reimbursement or at 
such prices and upon such terms as he may 
impose, to States and political subdivisions 
or agencies thereof fire lookout towers and 
other structures or improvements used by the 
Forest Service for fire prevention or suppres- 
sion purposes, and the land used in connec- 
tion therewith if such land is outside na- 
tional forest boundaries, when they are no 
longer needed by the Forst Service for such 
purposes but are of value to the State or 
political subdivision or agency thereof in its 
fire protection system: Provided, That if any 
property so transferred is not put to use for 
the purpose for which it was transferred 
within 2 years from the date of transfer, or 
if, within 15 years from the date of transfer, 
any such property should cease to be used 
for the purpose for which it was transferred 
for a period of 2 years, title thereto shall re- 
vert to and immediately revest in the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. Section 10 of the act of April 24, 
1950 (64 Stat. 82), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: “Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 7 of the act of August 23, 1912, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 679), appropriations 
for the protection and management of the 
national forests and other lands adminis- 
tered by the Forest Service shall be available 
to pay for telephone service installed in 
residences of employees and of persons co- 
operating with the Forest Service who reside 
within or near such lands when such in- 
stallation is determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be needed in protecting such 
lands: Provided, That in addition to the 
monthly local seryice charge the Govern- 
ment may pay only such tolls or other 
charges as are required strictly for the pub- 
lic business.” 

Sec. 7. Any moneys received by the United 
States with respect to lands under the ad- 
ministration of the Forest Service (1) as a 
result of the forfeiture of a bond or deposit 
by a permittee or timber purchaser for fail- 
ure to complete performance of improve- 
ment, protection, or rehabilitation work re- 
quired under the permit or timber-sale con- 
tract or (2) as a result of a judgment, com- 
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promise, or settlement of any claim, in- 
volving present or potential damage to lands 
or improvements, shall be covered into the 
Treasury and are hereby appropriated and 
made available until expended to cover the 
cost to the United States of any improve- 
ment, protection, or rehabilitation work on 
lands under the administration of the Forest 
Service rendered necessary by the action 
which led to the forfeiture, Judgment, com- 
promise, or settlement: Provided, That any 
portion of the moneys so received in excess 
of the amount expended in performing the 
work necessitated by the action which led 
to their receipt shall be transferred to mis- 
cellaneous receipts, 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may require the 
users of roads or trails on national forest 
and other lands under the administrative 
control of the Forest Service to deposit such 
sums as the Secretary estimates to be neces- 
sary to cover the cost of maintenance made 
necessary by their use thereof. Such de- 
posits shall be covered into the Treasury and 
are hereby appropriated and made available, 
until expended as the Secretary may direct, 
to cover road and trail maintenance on such 
lands. 

Sec.9. The proviso in the act of May 11, 
1922, making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, under the item “General 
expenses, Forest Service,” limiting the ex- 
penditure of funds for publication (42 Stat. 
507, 521, 16 U. S. C. 556) is hereby amended 
by substituting for the phrase “And pro- 
vided further,” the phrase “Provided further” 
and adding a further proviso so that the 
limiting provisions shall read Provided jur- 
ther, That hereafter no part of any funds 
appropriated for the Forest Service shall be 
paid or used for the purpose of paying for, 
in whole or in part, the preparation or pub- 
lication of any newspaper or magazine 
article, but this shall not prevent the giving 
out to all persons, without discrimination, 
including newspapers and magazine writers 
and publishers, of any facts or official infor- 
mation of value to the public: And provided 
further, That this prohibition shall not apply 
to scientific or technical articles prepared 
for or published in scientific publications.” 

Sec. 10. Section 5 of the act of March 3, 
1925, as amended (16 U. S. C. 555), is hereby 
further amended by changing the amount 
in the last proviso to $50,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 5, line 12, strike out section 8. 


3 5, line 21, strike out “9” and insert 


sone 6, line 15, strike out 10“ and insert 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUCKER TOBACCO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11058) 
to amend section 313 (g) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, relating to tobacco acreage allot- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 313 (g) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “If 
in any calendar year more than one crop of 


tobacco is grown from (1) the same tobacco 
plants or (2) different tobacco plants, and is 


harvested for marketing from the same acre- 
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age of a farm, the acreage allotment next es- 
tablished for such farm shall be reduced by 
an amount equivalent to the acreage from 
which more than one crop of tobacco has 
been so grown and harvested.” 

Src. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall become effective beginning with the 
1958 crop of tobacco. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7738) 
for the relief of the State of New York. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CLAIMS ARISING IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES INCIDENT TO NON- 
COMBAT ACTIVITIES OF THE 
COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10425) 
to amend section 2734 of title 10, United 
States Code so as to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to settle claims 
arising in foreign countries incident to 
noncombat activities of the Coast Guard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2734 is amended as follows: 

(A) The catchline is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 2734. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to noncombat ac- 
tivities of the Armed Forces; for- 
eign countries.” 


(B) Subsection (a) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(i) by striking out the words “of a mili- 
tary department” and inserting in place 
thereof the word “concerned”; and 

(ii) by striking out the words “the de- 
partment concerned” and inserting in place 
thereof the words “the military department 
concerned or the Coast Guard, as the case 
may be.” 

(C) Subsections (c) and (d) are amended 
by striking out the words “of the military 
department.” 

(D) Subsection (f) is amended as follows: 

(1) by striking out the words “a military 
department” and inserting in place thereof 
the words “the department concerned”; and 

(ii) by striking out the word “military.” 

(E) Subsection (g) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(g) Payment of claims against the Coast 
Guard arising while it is operating as a 
service in the Department of the Treasury 
shall be made out of the appropriation for 
the operating expenses of the Coast Guard.” 

(2) The analysis of chapter 163 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“2734. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to noncombat ac- 
tivities of the Department of Army, 
Navy, or Air Force; foreign coun- 
tries.” 


and inserting the following item in place 

thereof: 

“2734. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to noncombat ac- 


tivities of the Armed Forces; foreign 
countries.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUMP-SUM PAYMENT FOR ANNUAL 
LEAVE OF DECEASED EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7710) 
to provide for the lump-sum payment of 
all accumulated and current accrued an- 
nual leave of deceased employees. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That clause (6) of the 
Act of August 3, 1950, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended to read as follows: 

“(6) Payment for all accumulated and 
current accrued annual or vacation leave 
equal to the compensation the decedent 
would have received had he lived and re- 
mained in the service until the expiration 
of the period of such annual or vacation 
leave.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: That clause (6) 
of section 2 of the Act of August 3, 1950, as 
amended by section 501 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1115; 5 U. S. C. 61g), 
is amended to read as follows: ‘(6) payment 
for all accumulated and current accrued an- 
nual or vacation leave equal to the com- 
pensation the decedent would have received 
had he lived and remained in the service 
until the expiration of the period of such 
annual or vacation leave.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ROLL OF PERSONS OF INDIAN 
BLOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8524) 
to authorize the preparation of a roll of 
persons of Indian blood whose ancestors 
were members of the Otoe and Mis- 
souria Tribe of Indians and to provide 
for per capita distribution of funds aris- 
ing from a judgment in favor of such 
Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to prepare a roll of the Indians of the blood 
of the Otoe and Missouria Tribe whose 
names appear on the allotment rolls of the 
tribe approved December 7, 1899, June 1, 1906, 
and January 17, 1907, and who are living on 
the date of this act, and the descendants of 
such allottees who are living on the date of 
this act regardless of whether such allottees 
are living or deceased. Applications for en- 
rollment shall be filed within 6 months after 
the date of this act. The determination of 
the Secretary regarding the eligibility of an 
applicant for enrollment shall be final and 
conclusive. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to withdraw the funds on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Otoe and Missouria Tribe appro- 
priated by the act of May 19, 1956 (70 Stat. 
161, 176), together with accrued interest, in 
satisfaction of the Judgment obtained in the 
Indian Claims Commission against the 
United States in docket No. 11, and to dis- 
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tribute such funds per capita to the persons 
whose names appear on the roll prepared 
pursuant to section 1 of this act. 

Src. 3. (a) The Secretary shall make per 
capita payments directly to a living enrollee, 
except as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section. The Secretary shall distribute the 
share of a person determined to be eligible 
for enrollment but who dies subsequent to 
the date of this act and on whose behalf the 
application is filed and approved, and the 
share of a deceased enrollee, directly to his 
next of kin or legatee as determined by the 
laws of the place of domicile of the decedent, 
upon proof of death and inheritance satis- 
factory to the Secretary, whose findings upon 
such proof shall be final and conclusive. 

(b) Per capita payments due persons 
under 21 years of age or persons under legal 
disability shall be made in accordance with 
the laws of the place of domicile of such 
person. 

(c) No part of any per capita payment 
shall be subject to any debt or debts, other 
than to the United States created prior to 
the date of this act by a person of Indian 
blood, and such per capita payments shall 
not be taxable. 

Sec. 4. All costs incurred by the Secretary 
in the preparation of such roll and in the 
payment of such per capita shares shall be 
paid from the judgment fund or the interest 
accruing thereon, 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAKE SOLANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9381) 
to designate the lake above the diversion 
dam of the Solano project in California 
as Lake Solano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the lake above the 
diversion dam of the Solano project in Cali- 
fornia, which lake is below the main dam 
(Monticello Dam) of the project, shall here- 
after be known as Lake Solano, and any law, 
regulations, document, or record of the 
United States in which such lake is desig- 
nated or referred to shall be held to refer to 
such lake under and by the name of Lake 
Solano, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MONTICELLO DAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9382) 
to designate the main dam of the Solano 
project in California as Monticello Dam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the main dam of 
the Solano project in California, which is a 
reclamation project, shall hereafter be known 
as Monticello Dam, and any law, regulation, 
document, or record of the United States in 
which such dam is designated or referred 
to shall be held to refer to such dam under 
and by the name of Monticello Dam. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AMENDING TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9022) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims in 
the amount of $5,000, or less, and to 
partially pay certain claims which are 
certified to Congress. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2733 is amended— 

(A) by striking out in subsection (a) the 
figure “$1,000” and inserting the figure 
“$5,000” in place thereof; 

(B) by inserting the word “physical” at 
the beginning of subsection (a) (1) and (a) 
(2) and before the word “injury” in sub- 
section (a) (3); and 

(C) by amending subsections (d) and (e) 
to read as follows: 

“(d) If the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned considers that a claim 
in excess of $5,000 is meritorious and would 
otherwise be covered by this section, he may 
pay the claimant $5,000 and report the ex- 
cess to Congress for its consideration. 

“(e) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
no claim may be paid under this section 
unless the amount tendered is accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction.” 

(2) Section 2734, as amended by the act 
of July 28, 1956, chapter 769 (70 Stat. 703), 
is amended— 

(A) by inserting the word “physical” at 
the beginning of subsections (a) (1) and (a) 
(2) and before the word “injury” in sub- 
section (a) (3); and 

(B) by amending subsections (d) and (e) 
to read as fcllows: 

d) The Secretary of the military de- 

ent concerned may pay the claimant 
$15,000 and certify to Congress, in the 
amount that he considers just and reason- 
able, the excess of any claim for more than 
$15,000 that would otherwise be covered by 
this section as a legal claim for payment 
from appropriations made by Congress there- 
for, together with a brief statement of the 
claim, the amount claimed, the amount al- 
lowed, and the amount paid. 

“(e) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
mo claim may be paid under this section 
unless the amount tendered is accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction.” 


-With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That title 10, United States Code, 
is amended as follows: 

“(1) Section 2733 is amended— 

“(A) by striking out in subsection (a) the 
words ‘any officer designated by him may 
settle, and pay in an amount not more than 
$1,000" and inserting the words ‘the Judge 
Advocate General of an Armed Force under 


Bis jurisdiction, if designated by him, may 


settle, and pay in an amount not more than 
$5,000’ in place thereof; 

“(B) by amending subsections (d) and (e) 
to read as follows: 

“‘(d) If the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned considers that a claim 
in excess of $5,000 is meritorious and would 
otherwise be covered by this section, he may 
pay the claimant $5,000 and report the ex- 
cess to Congress for its consideration. 

„) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
no claim may be paid under this section un- 
less the amount tendered is accepted by the 


claimant in full satisfaction.’; and 


“(C) by adding the following new subsec- 


tion at the end thereof as follows: 


“*(g) In any case where the amount to 
be paid is not more than $1,000, the authority 
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contained in subsection (a) may be dele- 
gated to any officer of an Armed Force under 
the jurisdiction of the military department 
concerned.’ 

“(2) Section 2734, as amended by the act 
of July 28, 1956, chapter 769 (70 Stat. 703), 
is amended by amending subsections (d) 
and (e) to read as follows: 

„dd) The Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned may pay the claimant 
$15,000 and certify to Congress, in the 
amount that he considers just and reason- 
able, the excess of any claim for more than 
$15,000 that would otherwise be covered by 
this section as a legal claim for payment 
from appropriations made by Congress there- 
for, together with a brief statement of the 
claim, the amount claimed, the amount al- 
lowed, and the amount paid. 

e) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
no claim may be paid under this section 
unless the amount tendered is accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction.“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


REQUIRING PILOTS ON CERTAIN 
VESSELS NAVIGATING UNITED 
STATES WATERS OF THE GREAT 
LAKES 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 7515) 
to require pilots on certain vessels navi- 
gating United States waters of the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no merchant ves- 
sel of 300 gross tons or over shall navigate in 
United States waters of the Great Lakes, 
their connecting and tributary waters, and 
the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. 
Regis, unless there is in the service of such 
vessel a pilot or other officer qualified for 
navigation on such United States waters and 
licensed either by the head of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
under regulations issued by him or by the 
appropriate agency of Canada, This pilot 
or other qualified officer shall, subject to the 
customary authority of the master, direct 
the navigation of the vessel (a) on such of 
the United States waters of the Great Lakes, 
their connecting and tributary waters, and 
the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. 
Regis, as may in the interest of marine 
safety be designated in regulations issued by 
the head of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating and (b) on such 
other United States waters in the discretion 
of the master. 

Sec. 2. The authority extended in this act 
to pilots or other qualified officers licensed 
by Canada to serve on vessels in United 
States waters shall be in effect only so long 
as Canada permits pilots or other qualified 
officers licensed by the head of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
similarly to serve on vessels when navigat- 
ing Canadian waters of the Great Lakes, 
their connecting and tributary waters, and 
the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. 
Regis. 

Sec.3. Any owner, master, or person in 
charge of any vessel subject to section 1 of 
this act who navigates the vessel in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act, or the 
rules and tions established hereunder, 
shall be liable to the United States in a 
penalty of $500 for each such violation, for 
which sum the vessel shall be liable and may 
be seized and proceeded against by way of 
libel in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the violation. 
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Each day the vessel be so navigated shall 
constitute a separate violation. 

Sec.4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as affecting any statutory require- 
ment for licensed pilots on vessels of less 
than 300 gross tons. 

Src. 5. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the third month following 
the issuance of regulations pursuant hereto 
by the head of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 8, after the word “waters” 
strike out “in the discretion of the master” 
and insert “of the Great Lakes, their con- 
necting and tributary waters, and the St. 
Lawrence River as far east cs St. Regis, in 
the discretion of the master.” 

Page 3, line 8, after the word “tons” in- 
sert “Nothing in this act shall apply to any 
vessel of the United States which, in her 
navigation on the Great Lakes, their con- 
necting and tributary waters, and the St. . 
Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis, 
is required by any other act to have in her 
service and on board pilots or other navi- 
gating officers licensed by the United States 
for such waters.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN RESERVA- 
TIONS RELATING TO LAND IN 
WISCONSIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7645) 
to provide for the release of restrictions 
and reservations contained in instru- 
ment conveying certain land by the 
United States to the State of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and di- 
rected, upon payment to the United States 
by the State of Wisconsin of the fair mar- 
ket value thereof, to convey, quitclaim, or 
release to the State of Wisconsin any right, 
reservation, restriction, or interest reserved 
to the United States in the real property de- 
scribed in section 2 (a) of the act approved 
July 18, 1956 (70 Stat. 576), providing for 
conveyance to the State of Wisconsin with- 
out monetary consideration of certain real 
property described therein. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “value” insert 
“of the fee simple title.” 


4 The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN INTERESTS 
IN LAND IN VIRGINIA BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8071) 

to authorize the Secretary of the Army 

to convey an easement over certain prop- 
erty of the United States located in 

Princess Anne County, Va., known as the 

Fort Story Military Reservation, to the 
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Norfolk Southern Railway Co. in ex- 
change for other lands and easement of 
said company. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized under such terms 
and conditions as he may determine to be in 
the public interest to convey to the Norfolk 
Southern Railway Co., a Virginia corpora- 
tion, perpetual, assignable easements over 
those portions of the Fort Story Military 
Reservation, Princess Anne County, Va., ag- 
gregating 4,285 acres of land, more or less, 
in exchange for the conveyance by said com- 
pany of fee title to 11.82 acres of land, more 
or less, and the relinquishment of an exist- 
ing perpetual easement in, over, and upon 
9.28 acres of land, more or less, at the loca- 
tions delineated on the map entitled “Fort 
Story, Va—General Plan,” No. 44-028-7, 
dated October 19, 1953, on file in the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, Washington, 
D. O. 

Sec. 2. The Norfolk Southern Railway Co. 
shall pay a sum of money representing, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Army, 
the amount by which the fair market value 
of the property conveyed to it exceeds the 
fair market value of the rights conveyed by 
it to the United States. 

Sec. 3. The cost of any surveys necessary 
as an incident to the exchange authorized in 
section 1 of this act shall be borne by the 
Norfolk Southern Railway Co. 

Sec. 4. Any money received by the Secre- 
tary of the Army in connection with the 
exchange authorized in section 1 shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “4,285” and insert 
“13.4.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DESIGNATION OF BUREAU OF 
YARDS AND DOCKS TO THE BU- 
REAU OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9281) 
to change the designation of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks to the Bureau of 
Civil Engineering, and for other pur- 
poses, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5131 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the words “(7) Bureau of Yards 
and Docks” and inserting the words (7) 
Bureau of Civil Engineering” in place 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. Section 5147 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 5147. Bureau of Civil Engineering: Chief; 
Deputy Chief 

“(a) The Chief of the Bureau of Civil En- 
gineering shall be known as the Chief of 
Civil Engineers. The Chief of Civil Engi- 
neers shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a term of 4 years, from officers on 
the active list of the Navy in the Civil En- 
gineer Corps who have had at least 7 years 
of active service. 

“(b) The Deputy Chief of the Bureau of 
Civil Engineering shall be known as the 
Deputy Chief of Civil Engineers. An officer 
on the active list of the Navy in the Civil 
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eer Corps may be detailed as Deputy 
Chief of Civil Engineers.” 

Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 513, title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the following item: 

“5147, Bureau of Yards and Docks: Chief; 
Deputy Chief.” 

and inserting in place thereof the following 

item: 

“5147. Bureau of Civil Engineering: Chief; 
Deputy Chief.” 

Sec. 4. All laws or parts of laws now in 
force relating to the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks shall now and hereafter apply to the 
Bureau of Civil Engineering. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND IN 
MACON, GA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9738) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey to the city of Macon, Ga., a 
parcel of land in the said city of Macon, 
containing 5.39 acres, more or less. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to convey to 
the city of Macon, Ga., at fair market value, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to a parcel of land containing 
53%o9 acres, more or less, situated in the 
said city of Macon, Bibb County, Ga., metes 
and boundary description of which is on file 
in the Navy Department, said parcel being a 
part of a tract of some 13 acres, more or less, 
title to which was acquired by deed from 
the city of Macon dated October 23, 1943, 
containing certain conditions of reverter to 
the city of Macon which were removed by 
subsequent deed from the city of Macon and 
the county of Bibb dated October 18, 1955, 
the consideration in each instance being 
nominal, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF ADDITIONAL LAND 
FOR WHITMAN NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1118) to 
facilitate the administration and evel- 
opment of the Whitman National 
Monument, in the State of Washington, 
by authorizing the acquisition of addi- 
tional land for the monument, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of including within Whitman National Mon- 
ument, Wash., certain properties that 
are of historic significance in connection 
with the monument area and which are 
needed to provide suitable monument facili- 
ties, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to procure not to exceed 50 acres of land 
adjacent to the existing monument and a 
right-of-way thereto from United States 
Highway 410, using therefor any land ac- 
quisition funds available for purposes of the 
national park system, such property to be ac- 
quired in such manner as the Secretary shall 
consider to be in the public interest. Fol- 
lowing the acquisition by the United States 
of land for addition to the monument pur- 
suant to this act, such addition shall be ef- 
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fective in each instance upon the publica- 
tion of notice thereof in the Federal Register. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXCHANGE OF 
CERTAIN LANDS AT BLACK CAN- 
YON OF THE GUNNISON NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, COLO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5984) 
to authorize the exchange of certain 
lands at Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
National Monument, Colo., and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to recog- 
nize equities resulting from possession or 
claim to certain land within Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison National Monument, Colo., 
which equities were established in reliance. 
upon the plat of the 1884 survey made by the 
General Land Office, the lines of which plat 
are not in agreement with the lines of a plat 
resulting from a 1940 dependent resurvey of 
the same area, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, in his discretion, to exchange 
lands of approximately equal value as here- 
after provided. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United 
States from Clarence B. Sanburg and Grace 
Sanburg, husband and wife, title to the fol- 
lowing described lands: Northeast quarter 
northeast quarter, section 25, township 50 
north, range 8 west, New Mexico principal 
meridian, as established by the dependent 
resurvey of the General Land Office made in 
1940 and accepted in 1942, except 15.15 acres 
previously deeded to the United States by 
Douglas Lytle by deed dated October 13, 1933, 
and recorded in the records of Montrose 
County, Colo., at page 260 of Deed Book 158, 
containing 25.45 acres, more or less; and that 
Portion of the southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, section 25, township 50 north, range 
8 west, New Mexico principal meridian, as 
established by the dependent resurvey of 
the General Land Office made in 1940 and 
accepted in 1942, lying north and east of a 
diagonal line from the northwest corner to 
the southeast corner of said southeast quar- 
ter northeast quarter, containing 20.10 acres, 
more or less, being lands conveyed to Clar- 
ence B. Sanburg by deed of March 8, 1943, 
recorded in the records of Montrose County, 
Colo., at page 133 of Deed Book 303. 

In exchange for the foregoing lands, the 
Secretary is authorized to convey, on terms 
and conditions mutually satisfactory, the 
following-described lands: Beginning at a 
point on the south boundary of the north- 
west quarter northeast quarter, north 88 de- 
grees 26 minutes west, 109.7 feet from the 
southwest corner of the northeast quarter 
northeast quarter, section 25, township 50 
north, range 8 west, New Mexico principal 
meridian, as established by the dependent 
resurvey of the General Land Office made in 
1940 and accepted in 1942; thence north 
428.3 feet to a brass cap set in a concrete 
monument; thence west 1,320 feet to a brass 
cap set in a concrete monument; thence 
south 393.5 feet to the south boundary of 
the northeast quarter northwest quarter; 
thence south 88 degrees 26 minutes east on 
the south boundary of the northeast quarter 
northwest quarter and the northwest quarter 
northeast quarter, 1,320.45 feet to the point 
of beginning; containing 12.45 acres, more 
or less, reserving, however, to the United 
States of America a public road right-of-way 
50 feet in width within the above-described 
tract, said right-of-way to be measured 
southerly from the centerline of the existing 
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monument road where a portion of said road 
lies within said tract; and the east half west 
half southeast quarter, section 29, township 
50 north, range 8 west, New Mexico principal 
meridian, as established by the dependent 
resurvey of the General Land Office made in 
1940 and accepted in 1942, containing 40 
acres, more or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out lines 3 down to 
and including line 9, and insert: “That in 
order to bring about desirable land use and 
ownership adjustments relating to certain 
private and federally owned lands within the 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison National 
Monument, Colo., and in order to facilitate 
the administration of such monument, the 
Secretary of the.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF LANDS TO THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 864) to 
provide for the transfer of certain lands 
to the State of Minnesota. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the State of 
Minnesota may, within 3 years after the date 
of enactment of this act, file with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior (1) a schedule showing 
(A) each tract of public land which the 
State may have selected and which has not 
been reserved or withdrawn for some Federal 
use, and each tract of ceded or other Indian 
lands, which tracts are subject to liens un- 
der this act entitled An act to authorize 
the drainage of certain lands in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908 (43 
U. S. C. 1021-1027); (B) the amount of the 
lien under the act of May 20, 1908, on each 
such tract of land, and the sum of the liens 
on all such tracts, which liens shall not in- 
clude any interest charges which may have 
accrued after April 19, 1929, for land in the 
Red Lake Game Preserve and after April 25, 
1931, for other lands; (C) the date when the 
lien on each such tract became effective; and 
(D) the authority under which the charges 
were assessed; and (2) an application to ac- 
quire the lands listed in such schedule in the 
manner provided in this act. 

(b) The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
approve the listing of the lands in such 
schedule and accept the application for such 
lands. Upon such acceptance, the Secretary 
shall appraise the tracts listed in accord- 
ance with their fair market value. Such 
appraisal shall be conclusive for the purposes 
of this act. The Secretary shall also deter- 
mine the amount, if any, by which the total 
appraised value of the lands listed exceeds 
the total amount of the liens on such lands 
under the act of May 20, 1908. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
sections 3 and 5, the Secretary shall patent 
to the State the lands listed in any applica- 
tion accepted under the first section upon 
payment by the State to the United States 
of the excess of the total appraised value of 
the lands listed in such application over the 
total amount of the liens on such lands 
under the act of May 20, 1908: Provided, 
That the payment for each tract of ceded or 
other Indian land shall be not less than $1.25 
per acre for the use and benefit of the Indian 
tribe or individual owning the tract. The 
Secretary shall issue a patent to the State 
under the authority of this subsection only 
if the State makes payment of the amount 
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of such excess within 2 years after the deter- 
mination of such amount. The failure of 
the State to make payment within the time 
required by this subsection shall not operate 
as a bar to the filing of any subsequent 
schedule and application by the State in the 
manner, and within the time, prescribed by 
the first section. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this act, the Secretary may issue a patent 
to the State for the public lands subject to 
liens under the act of May 20, 1908, not 
withdrawn or reserved for Indians or some 
Federal use, without payment, if he deter- 
mines through appraisal or otherwise that 
the total amount of the liens on such lands 
under that act is approximately equal to or 
exceeds the total value of the lands. 

(c) Any patent issued to the State under 
this act shall contain the provisions and 
reservations which are inserted in patents 
for public lands entered under the home- 
stead law. 

Src. 3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prejudice any valid claims relating 
to the lands for which an application has 
been made and accepted under the first sec- 
tion of this act. The Secretary shall notify 
all entrymen of the sum due the State for 
drainage charges under the act of May 20, 
1908, and shall give to the entrymen any 
extension of time which he determines. is 
reasonable within which to comply with the 
requirements of the law under which the 
entry was made, and to make the payments 
due the State. The Secretary shall not 
patent to the State any lands subject to such 
entries unless and until the entry involved 
is canceled in accordance with the law under 
which the entry was made. 

Sec. 4. After the date of enactment of this 
act, no further liens or assessments shall be 
imposed on any Federal lands or any ceded 
or other Indian lands in the State of Min- 
nesota under authority of the act of May 20, 
1908. 

Sec. 5. (a) With respect to ceded or other 
Indian lands, the Secretary may exercise the 
authority granted in the first section and 
section 2 of this act only with the consent of 
the Indian owner or owners. The consent 
of the individuals owning two-thirds of the 
beneficial interest shall be sufficient in the 
case of undivided heirship lands. The con- 
sent of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and 
of the Red Lake Band of Chippewas, in the 
case of tribal lands, shall be evidenced by 
resolution of the recognized governing body 
of the tribe or band. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to prejudice Indian title to any lands subject 
to lien, nor to preclude the right of the In- 
dian owner, or owners, to clear title to their 
lands by payment of the lien claimed by the 
State. 

(c) Payments made by the State under 
this act for the purchase of tribally owned 
Indian lands, shall be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
tribe owning such lands, and payments made 
for the purchase of individually owned In- 
dian lands shall be deposited with the officer 
in charge of the Indian agency having juris- 
diction over such lands to the credit of the 
Indian owners thereof. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may prescribe rules 
and regulations which he determines will 
effectuate the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 3 OF THE 
HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9232) 
to amend section 73 (1) of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act to authorize the commis- 
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sioner of public lands to amend existing 
land patents in hardship cases by re- 
moving the restrictions contained therein 
which have run for 10 or more years. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 73 (1) of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the commissioner of public lands, with the 
consent of the legislature, is authorized to 
amend existing land patents by removing 
the restrictions contained in any land patent 
and deed which have run for 10 years or 
more where strict enforcement of the re- 
strictions would involve practical difficulties 
or unnecessary hardship and where such re- 
moval would be in the public interest and 
would promote the general welfare of the 
Territory.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the first proviso of Public Law 481, 
84th Congress (70 Stat. 104), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: ‘Provided, That 
no such restriction shall be removed with 
respect to any tract of land encompassing 
an area in excess of one-half acre:’.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to 
read: “A bill to amend Public Law 481, 
84th Congress (70 Stat. 104).” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


was 


AUTHORIZING USE OF NAVAL VES- 
SELS FOR EXPERIMENTAL PUR- 
POSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11519) 
to authorize the use of naval vessels to 
determine the effect of newly developed 
weapons upon such vessels, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to employ certain 
ships of the Navy as targets for the purpose 
of tests and experimentation in determining 
the effect of newly developed weapons on 
such vessels. 

Src. 2. Upon completion of the above tests 
and experiments the Secretary of the Navy 
or his designee, may in his discretion order 
such target vessels to be 

(a) retained with or without repair for 
further test and experimentation, for further 
naval use, or for disposition in accordance 
with other provisions of law; or 

(b) sunk if considered unseaworthy. 

Sec. 3. The number of vessels which may 
be employed as target vessels under this act 
a EE Se ONS 088 IP: LOTO MENI 
craft. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act relating 
to the employment of vessels as targets shail 
terminate 2 years after the date of its en- 
actment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SMALL BOAT SAFETY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11078) 
to promote boating safety on the navi- 
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gable waters of the United States, its 
Territories and possessions; to provide 
coordination and cooperation with the 
States in the interest of uniformity of 
boating laws; and for other purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would call the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
the fact that this bill has wide ramifica- 
tions in the matter of licensing boats, 
operated in navigable waters, that are 
powered with motors of any power out- 
board and otherwise—with an invitation 
to the States to license in nonnavigable 
waters. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not know, and I 
doubt that many Members were aware, 
this bill was coming up on the Consent 
Calendar. I think the membership 
should have some advance notice of this 
proposed legislation and be able to give 
it the careful study and consideration it 
deserves. 

It is not my intention to delay the 
enactment of this legislation, but I do 
feel Members of the House ought to be 
put on notice of the ramifications of the 
bill and have an opportunity to study it. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO LUMMI INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7681) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain land with im- 
provements located thereon to the Lum- 
mi Indian Tribe for the use and benefit 
of the Lummi Tribe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the Lummi 
Indian Tribe, Lummi Reservation, Whatcom 
County, Washington, for the use and benefit 
of the members of the Lummi Indian Tribe, 
all right, title and interest of the United 
States to the following described land, to- 
gether with any buildings or other improve- 
ments located thereon: Commencing at a 
point on the south line of lot 9, section 7, 
township 38 north, range 2 east, Willamette 
meridian, 9 chains east of the southwest 
corner of said lot; thence east 4 chains to a 
point on said south line; thence north 5 
chains; thence west 4 chains; thence south 
5 chains to point of beginning containing 
approximately 2 acres. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law such land may be 
leased, sold, or otherwise disposed of by 
the sole authority of the Lummi Business 
Council in any manner similar land in the 
State in which such land is situated may be 
leased, sold, or otherwise disposed of by 
private landowners. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 10, add a new sentence read- 
ing as follows: “The land shall not be ex- 
empt from taxation because of Indian tribal 
ownership.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2183) to 
amend the act of August 2, 1956 (70 
Stat. 940), providing for the establish- 
ment of the Virgin Islands National 
Park, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This is the last eli- 
gible bill on the calendar and completes 
the call of the calendar. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3120) to 
amend the acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide additional allot- 
ments for farms in the Tulelake area, 
Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, Calif., 
for the 1958 and 1959 crops of wheat, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 334 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act the Secretary shall increase the 
acreage allotments for the 1958 and 1959 
crops of wheat for farms in the irrigable 
portion of the area known as the Tulelake 
division of the Klamath project of California 
located in Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, 
Calif., as defined by the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
hereinafter referred to as the area. The in- 
crease for the area for each such crop shall be 
determined by adding to the total allot- 
ments established for farms in the area for 
the particular crop without regard to this 
subsection, hereinafter referred to as the 
original allotments, an acreage sufficient to 
make available for each such crop a total 
allotment of 8,000 acres for the area. The ad- 
ditional allotments made available by this 
subsection shall be in addition to the Na- 
tional, State, and county allotments other- 
wise established under this act, but the acre- 
age planted to wheat pursuant to such in- 
creased allotments shall be taken into ac- 
count in establishing future State, county, 
and farm acreage allotments. The Secretary 
shall apportion the additional allotment 
acreage made available under this subsection 
between Modoc and Siskiyou Counties on the 
basis of the relative needs for additional al- 
lotments for the portion of the area in each 
county. The Secretary shall also allot such 
additional acreage to individual farms in the 
area for which an application for an in- 
creased acreage is made on the basis of till- 
able acres, crop rotation practices, type of 
soil and topography, and taking into ac- 
count the original allotment for the farm, 
if any. No producer shall be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the wheat acreage reserve pro- 
gram with respect to any farm for any year 
for which such farm receives an additional 
allotment under this subsection; and no 


wheat produced on such farm in such year 
shall be eligible for price support. The in- 
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crease in the wheat acreage allotment for any 
farm under this subsection shall be con- 
ditioned upon the production of durum 
wheat (class II) on such increased acreage. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
Passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H. R. 11092) were laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 39 OF THE 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 11668) to amend section 39 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
October 6, 1917, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 39 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed, immediately upon the enact- 
ment of this subsection, to cover into the 
Treasury of the United States, for deposit 
into the War Claims Fund, from property 
vested in or transferred to him under this 
act, such sums, not to exceed $5 million in 


the aggregate, as may be necessary to satisfy 
unpaid awards heretofore or hereafter made 
under the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, after 
hearings, considered and reported unan- 
imously the bill (H. R. 11668) authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to transfer to 
the war claims fund, from funds pres- 
ently held by him which have resulted 
from the liquidation of enemy property, 
the sum of not to exceed $5 million to 
satisfy unpaid awards heretofore or 
— fter made under the War Claims 

ct. 

This bill was introduced and sponsored 
by our distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], who has at all times been 
keenly interested in this problem, which 
has caused much suffering and damage 
to property and facilities utilized by reli- 
gious groups and organizations. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], was 
the sponsor of the legislation in the 84th 
Congress which provided relief to reli- 
gious organizations that extended assist- 
ance to our servicemen during World 
War II. This bill is a followup of that 
program in order to complete it and the 
purposes for which it was originally pro- 
posed. He is to be commended for his 
efforts and interest in this most worthy 
and important program. 
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Mr. Speaker, this legislation is neces- 
sary to keep faith with legislation en- 
acted during the 84th Congress pursuant 
to which the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission approved a number of 
claims authorized by Public Law 997, 
84th Congress. That law provided that 
religious organizations in the Philippines 
which, during World War II, extended 
relief to American servicemen, will re- 
ceive compensation for their educational 
and welfare facilities which were de- 
stroyed or damaged during World 
War II. This compensation is paid out 
of the war claims fund which was es- 
tablished by the War Claims Act of 1948 
and into which have been transferred 
by the Attorney General from liquidated 
enemy assets a total of $225 million. 

When the 84th Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 997, the best information avail- 
able at that time indicated that the 
funds in the war claims fund would be 
sufficient to pay these awards. Now it 
is established that 21 awards totaling 
approximately $3.2 million cannot be 
paid, while 19 other awards totaling ap- 
proximately $5.5 million were paid in 
full. It is, of course, inconceivable that 
this situation should be left where it is, 
and it is imperative that the 21 unpaid 
awards be paid as promptly as possible. 

The committee report sets forth in 
detail the awards that have been made 
pursuant to the law, indicating those 
which are as yet unpaid; and the report 
also sets forth the status of the war 
claims fund at the present time. 

Your committee, therefore, 
this legislation is very desirable. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it the purpose of this 
legislation to authorize the payment of 
these other 19 claims? 

Mr. HARRIS. The purpose of this 
legislation is to provide funds for the 
payment of such of these other 19 claims 
as the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission may approve. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman why it is that individ- 
uals who have claims for an award be- 
fore the Court of Claims are apparently 
disregarded while most of the money 
that has accumulated in that fund re- 
ceived from the Japanese Government 
has been used to pay larger claims, leav- 
ing nothing for the smaller ones? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not aware of the 
fact any claims before the Court of 
Claims have not been given considera- 
tion. I do not know what instance the 
gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have attempted to 
process a claim by a resident of my dis- 
trict whose husband had been killed the 
day the armistice was signed. The Jap- 
anese were not notified; they did not 
notify their airplanes and were not 
aware of the fact that an armistice was 
in existence. They attacked American 
planes and shot four of them down. One 
of them had aboard the husband of the 
lady for whom I introduced special leg- 
islation, but I never got to first base on 
it. We were told that there were claims 
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of other people in America that were 
more important. All she was wanting to 
do was to get authority to sue the Jap- 
anese Government and she could not get 
that. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not familiar with 
the particular instance to which the gen- 
tleman refers. We have many, many 
private claims bills pending before the 
committee. But this is a different mat- 
ter altogether. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like for the 
gentleman to answer the question, how 
and what relief will these private claim- 
ants receive, what chance will they have 
to get an adjudicated settlement? Are 
you going to consume all of the money 
that you have in that fund to pay off the 
larger ones? 

Mr. HARRIS. The committee will be 
glad to go into the matter and see about 
it. We do not want to see an injustice 
done to anyone and it has always been 
the position of the committee to give 
every consideration to justifiable claims 
within the committee’s authority. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LATEST CREDIT EASING SHOWS 
FEDERAL RESERVE CONTINUES 
TO GIVE SPECIAL BENEFITS TO 
THE BANKERS AND MONEY- 
LENDERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has two methods of 
tightening credit, and it has two methods 
of loosening credit. The machinery for 
both methods is in place and available 
for instant operation at all times. The 
Federal Reserve is fully aware of both 
methods, and it is fully aware of what 
the advantages and disadvantages are of 
using the two methods. 

TWO METHODS OF CONTROLLING CREDIT 


One of the standard methods by which 
credit may be eased is for the Open Mar- 
ket Committee of the Federal Reserve 
System to go into the open market and 
buy Government securities. When the 
System increases its holdings of secu- 
rities, the result is to create more free 
bank reserves which the banks may then 
use for making loans or investments, 
Free reserves brought about in this way 
are created without lowering the per- 
centage of reserves which the member 
banks are required to keep to meet de- 
positors’ demands for their money. 

The other method is for the Federal 
Reserve Board to lower the percentage 
of reserves which the member banks of 
the System are required to keep. 

The effects of using either of the two 
methods are in some respects the same. 
Both methods ease credit. Both meth- 
ods give the private banks additional 
free reserves which they may use for 
making loans or investments. Both 
methods are inflationary. Both increase 
the supply of money and to ease credit 
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to any given degree, both methods are 
equally inflationary. 

There are, however, also vast differ- 
ences between the practical effects of the 
two methods. In one instance the Gov- 
ernment—or the Government’s central 
bank creates the new money—and in this 
instance the Government, the taxpayers, 
and the borrowers from both the banks 
and the capital market all benefit, while 
the bankers and moneylenders receive 
only secondary and indirect benefits. 
In the other instance, the banks create 
the new money, and the principal bene- 
fits go to the banks and moneylenders, 
which the general public gain only sec- 
ondary, overflow benefits, if any. 

Needless to say, the credit easing 
which was announced last Thursday is 
the kind which helps the bankers and 
moneylenders and does little, if any- 
thing, for the general public. Such has 
been the consistent history of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System over the past sev- 
eral years—first, through the period of 
making credit increasingly tighter and, 
more recently, with the several succes- 
sive actions which the System has taken 
to ease credit since about November 15 
of last year. 

CONSISTENTLY USING THE METHOD THAT HELPS 
THE BANKERS AND MONEYLENDERS 

With all the credit tightening of the 
years 1953 through 1957, in not one in- 
stance were required reserves raised to 
contract the supply of bank credit. All 
actions in these years were to raise in- 
terest rates and to bring about the least 
contraction in the supply of credit on 
which the banks could make loans and 
investments. This meant that the cred- 
it tightening which took place came 
about indirectly. Interest rates on Gov- 
ernment securities were raised, with the 
result that interest rates in the capital 
market—particularly on corporate 
bonds—were raised, and inevitably, the 
big corporations shifted a large part of 
their demand for credit from the cap- 
ital market onto the commercial banks. 
It was in this way that the commercial 
banks were lent up to the full amount 
of their free reserves, and small firms 
seeking bank credit were told that there 
was simply not enough credit to go 
around. 

Conversely, in the several moves which 
the Federal Reserve System has made 
to ease credit this year, it has consistently 
used methods which increased the credit 
supply and at the same time have the 
least tendency to bring down interest 
rates. Today, interest rates which the 
private banks charge on their loans to 
business firms are the same as they were 
a year ago. A year ago today, the prime 
rate—which is the rate the banks charge 
their biggest borrowers with the best 
credit ratings—was 4 percent. Today 
the prime rate is still 4 percent. On 
April 9 of this year, the member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System had $561 
million of free reserves. Yet on April 10 
of last year, the member banks’ free re- 
serves were in a minus position to the 
extent of $641 million. That is to say, 
last year the banks were in debt to the 
Federal Reserve System for reserves, 
which means that they were under con- 
siderable pressure against expanding 
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credit, whereas today, they have con- 
siderable potentialities which are not 
being used. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD WHICH HELPS 

THE PUBLIC 

The advantages of buying Government 
securities to ease credit, as contrasted 
to reducing the banks’ required reserves, 
are these: 

First, when the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem buys Government securities, the re- 
sult is to save the Government and the 
taxpayers interest charges on the Fed- 
eral debt. Interest charges paid on se- 
curities held by the System flow back 
into the Treasury, instead of going to 
fatten bank profits. Thus if the Open 
Market Committee had bought and held 
$9 billion of Federal securities this year, 
instead of making 3 cuts in required 
reserves which will allow the private 
banks to create $9 billion of new money, 
interest charges on the national debt and 
the burden on the taxpayer would have 
been reduced somewhere between $200 
million and $250 million a year. 

Second, by withdrawing Government 
securities from the open market, the 
price of the securities remaining in the 
market would have risen. This means 
that interest rates on Government se- 
curities would have fallen, and the Treas- 
ury would have been able to issue its new 
securities at lower interest rates than it 
will now be able to do. 

Third, by lowering the interest rates on 
Government securities, interest rates on 
corporate bonds would have been low- 
ered, and, furthermore, bank rates would 
have been driven down, so the result of 
easing credit by this method would have 
been to help borrowers; it would have 
reduced business costs and would thus 
have been a general stimulant to busi- 
ness. 

Finally, buying more Government 
securities, instead of cutting reserve re- 
quirements, would have maintained a 
better level of safety and security to 
private bank operations. As matters now 
stand, the banks have reserves which 
would allow them to pay off their demand 
depositors only about $1 for every $6 of 
deposits. The more required reserves 
are lowered, the more risky and unsecure 
the banks become, and the less competi- 
tion they can stand. This means they 
will have to be given increased monopoly 
protection by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the FDIC and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

I believe that, if the Members will fol- 
low with me through the recent history 
of the Federal Reserve's policies and 
methods, they will agree that it is high 
time Congress should take a close look at 
the operations of this System and bring 
about some needed reforms. 

ALLOWING THE PRIVATE BANKS TO CREATE $9 
BILLION IN NEW MONEY 

Let us consider, first, then what the 
actions announced by the System last 
Thursday mean. What, exactly, will be 
accomplished by these actions that are 
being headlined as a major antirecession 
measure? 

Specifically, the actions announced 
last Thursday were these: 

First—and foremost in importance— 
the Federal Reserve Board cut the per- 
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centage of demand deposits which the 
member banks are required to keep in 
reserve. The reduction for banks in New 
York City and Chicago will be 1 percent- 
age point, and the reduction for banks 
in other large cities—called Reserve city 
banks—will be one-half of a percentage 
point. Altogether these reductions in 
required reserves will free bank reserves 
amounting to $450 million. 

Freeing bank reserves in the amount 
of $450 million means that the private 
banking system can create new money in 
amounts up to about $3 billion. This ‘s 
because with each dollar of reserves 
which is freed for use by the banks in 
making loans and investments, a maxi- 
mum of about $6 of loans and invest- 
ments can be made. Actually, at the 
new rates of required reserves the ex- 
pansion is somewhat greater than 6 to 1. 
The old 6-to-1 rate was a computation 
which the Federal Reserve people made 
on the basis of the rates of required re- 
serves prevailing at about the first of 
this year. We are now witnessing the 
third reduction in required reserves made 
this year, and the lower the percentage 
of required reserves, the higher is the 
expansion ratio by which new money 
is created on the basis of a given dollar 
of reserves. 

Here, then, is the record of windfalls, 
or bonuses, which have been given to 
the private banks this year—all in the 
name of helping the country out of the 
recession. 

Effective March 1, reserve requirements 
were reduced to free $500 million of bank 
reserves. This meant that private banks 
were able to expand their loans and in- 
vestments by $3 billion, in which case 
they automatically expanded the money 
supply by $3 billion, 

Then again, effective April 1, another 
cut in reserve requirements was made, 
to free $490 million of reserves. ‘This 
meant, roughly speaking, another $3 bil- 
lion increase in loans and investments, 
and, of course, another $3 billion increase 
in the amount of money in the country. 

Finally, with the announcement last 
Thursday, the banks will be permitted 
another expansion of $3 billion, which 
makes a total of approximately $9 billion 
that the private banks have been handed 
on a silver platter without any cost, since 
the first of this year. This is $9 billion 
of which the banks will draw interest 
through their loans and investments, 
principally interest from increased in- 
vestments in Government bonds, because 
the demand for loans has been falling 
and the banks already had excess re- 
serves which were not being used to 
make commercial loans. 

NO CHARGES OF “INFLATION” 

Now to depart from our main topic for 
a moment, let us consider this question 
of inflation. The Members may recall 
that at his press conference last Wednes- 
day, the President expressed consider- 
able disagreement with the suggestion 
that former President Truman had made 
on Monday last that interest rates on 
Government borrowing be lowered. The 
headlines in the paper were “Ike Brands 
Truman Plan Inflationary.” Then the 


papers quoted the President as saying 
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that the lowering of interest rates on 
Government bonds “would flood the 
country with money and boost the cost 
of living.” Then the President added: 


That is the kind of program that I, for one, 
would never go for. 


Furthermore, we are all familiar with 
the howls of “inflation” that are set up 
each time when some proposal is made 
to have the Government spend a billion 
dollars here or there on some important 
public program to help pull the country 
out of the depression. Any such pro- 
gram, to the extent that it involved def- 
icit spending, would mean that the Gov- 
ernment would be creating money to the 
extent of the deficit. 

LOWERING THE DISCOUNT RATE HAS NOT 

LOWERED BANK RATES 

Returning now to the Federal Reserve 
actions announced last Thursday, the 
other action was a reduction in the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rate. All of the 
12 Federal Reserve banks have not 
adopted the new rate, but this is of little 
importance. The other Reserve banks 
can be expected to fall into line shortly; 
and in any case, the effect of the dis- 
count rate is mostly a matter of psy- 
chology—if anything. 

Changing the discount rate is a way 
by which the Federal Reserve gives a 
kind of signal to the private banks, 
which signal is supposed to indicate 
what the System’s policy toward easing 
or tightening credit is going to be. As 
such, a change in the discount rate also 
involves a sort of promise on the part of 
the System. But the banks do not al- 
ways respond to the signal, in setting 
their own rates; and it seems they are 
not always content with a promise, at 
least not until it becomes clear what 
method is to be used for carrying out 
the promise. Let us consider the recent 
changes in the discount rate and com- 
pare these to the rates which have been 
charged by the private banks. 

The discount rate is, of course, the 
rate which the Federal Reserve banks 
charge on loans of funds to the private 
banks, which funds the private banks 
may use in making loans to their cus- 
tomers. The discount rate has almost 
nothing to do, however, with the amount 
which the private banks borrow from 
the Reserve banks. Such borrowings 
are governed by rules and regulations of 
the System. An individual bank is per- 
mitted to borrow only when exceptional, 
unexpected situations arise, and a short- 
term basis. Furthermore, the total of 
all such borrowings from the Reserve 
banks at any time is relatively small 
never as much as $1 billion during the 
period when money was tightest. 

On November 15 last year, the Reserve 
System announced the first of its actions 
which were supposed to reverse its pre- 
vious policy and begin a program of 
loosening credit. On that date four of 
the Reserve banks, including the New 
York bank, announced a cut of one-half 
percent in the discount rate, and most of 
the other Reserve banks followed within 
afew days. The private banks changed 
their rates not one whit. The prime 
rate, which had been 4% percent since 
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the previous August, remained at 432 
percent. 

On January 25, the Federal Reserve 
banks initiated another cut in the dis- 
count rate—this time by only one-fourth 
of 1 percent. Almost simultaneously, 
the private banks all across the country 
dropped their prime rate by one-half of 
1 percent. But it would be hard to 
imagine that there was any connection 
between the two events. In fact, the cut 
in the prime rate was made in most of 
the principal cities beginning with New 
York—when only the Philadelphia Re- 
serve Bank had announced a reduction 
in the discount rate. 

On March 8, the Reserve banks made 
another one-half of 1 percent cut in the 
discount rate. The prime rate remained 
unchanged. 

Finally, effective last Friday, five of the 
Reserve banks—including Philadelphia 
and New York—cut the discount rate by 
still another one-half of 1 percent. But, 
to date, the prime rate has not budged. 
BANKERS ARE CONSIDERING CUTTING THEIR PRIME 

RATE 

It is true that the financial journals 
have been reporting, for at least 2 weeks 
now, that the bankers have a cut in the 
prime rate under serious consideration. 
But this consideration is being forced by 
events which have nothing to do with 
the rate which the banks pay on loans 
from the Reserve banks. The truth is 
that despite the fact that the credit 
easing has been done in a way which has 
the least effect on bond rates, bond rates 
have been slowly creeping down, with 
the result that many of the big corpora- 
tions are going back into the bond mar- 
ket and using some of these funds to pay 
off their bank loans. 

So the situation which should have hit 
the banks and hit them in a hard way 
many months ago, is now beginning to 
creep up on them in a most gentle way. 
The banks now wonder whether it is 
better to hold up the prime rate, and 
lose business to the bond market, or 
lower the prime rate in the hope of keep- 
ing the business. This is not an easy 
problem for the bankers to resolve. Ac- 
tually, it is not so much the difference 
between the prime rate and the rates 
available in the bond market that de- 
termines whether the corporations sell 
bonds or borrow from the banks. It is 
more a matter whether, without respect 
to the bank rate, the corporations con- 
sider that bond rates are sufficiently low, 
and are not likely to fall much lower, 
that they are willing to commit them- 
selves to these rates for long periods of 
financing. When bond rates are too 
high, they borrow from the banks on a 
temporary basis and wait for bond rates 
to come down. 

INCREASING BANK CREDIT WITHOUT REDUCING 
BANK RATES TO BORROWERS 

Actually, during its recent period of 
credit easing, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has managed to make a terrific ex- 
pansion in bank credit with remarkably 
little disturbance to bond rates and even 
less disturbance to bank rates. 

Evidence of the credit easing can be 
found—in bank reserves and in the money 


market—but not in bank rates to business 
borrowers, or in bond rates. 
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Since the week of February 12, the last 
week before the first cut in required re- 
serves was announced, the Federal fund 
rate has gone down 75 percent. The 
Federal fund rate, incidentally, is the 
rate which the banks pay on their bor- 
rowings from one another, in the making 
of which pretty keen competition pre- 
vails. The rate on prime commercial 
paper placed by dealers—4 to 6 months’ 
maturity—has gone down 49 percent. 
And the rate on 90-day Treasury bills, 
which had already dropped prior to 
February 12, has gone down another 23 
percent. In contrast, the bank rate on 
prime commercial loans has remained 
unchanged at 4 percent; and the average 
yield on corporate bonds with AAA rat- 
ing has actually increased slightly, 
though this rate has generaily tended 
downward since February 12. 

FREEING RESERVES HAS MEANT THAT THE BANKS 
OWN MORE GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

What, then, has become of the bank 
reserves which have been freed since 
last February. Certainly, very little of 
these reserves have gone into increased 
business loans, if for no other reason 
than the demand for bank loans from 
business has tended to fall. On April 9, 
member banks in leading cities (for 
which standards reports are made by the 
Federal Reserve) had only $283 million 
more in commercial loans outstanding 
than they had had on February 12, the 
last report date prior to the announce- 
ment that required reserves were to 
be cut. 

The blunt fact is, that most of the re- 
serves which have been freed have gone 
into more United States Government 
securities, which the Federal Reserve 
System might better have bought. Be- 
tween the two dates I have just men- 
tioned, member banks in leading cities 
increased their ownership of United 
States Government obligations by $1.7 
billion. 

Why is it then that we have a public 
agency—the Federal Reserve System— 
with two methods for either tightening 
credit or loosening credit, and yet it con- 
sistently chooses to use the method which 
helps the bankers and the moneylenders 
most and helps the Government, the tax- 
payers, and the general public least? 
Why is it that when the System acts to 
loosen credit it chooses the method which 
increases the private banks’ profits from 
Government securities, the method which 
holds up bond and bank rates and the 
method which leaves the banks with a 
smaller margin of reserves to safeguard 
their depositors’ money? Why does the 
Federal Reserve not use the method 
which would save the Government and 
the taxpayers interest charges on the 
national debt, the method which would 
reduce bank and bond rates for the bene- 
fit of all business people, and the method 
which would preserve a higher margin 
of safety for the banks and the banks’ 
depositors? 

THE TWO METHODS ARE UNDER THE CONTROL OF 
TWO DIFFERENT BODIES 

We do not know the factual answers to 
these questions. I might, however, point 
out that the two different methods of 
loosening credit are under the control of 
two different bodies within the Federal 
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Reserve System. The decision to use the 
method which helps the bankers and the 
moneylenders can be made only by the 
Board of Governors—which is presum- 
ably the public body. On the other 
hand, the decision to use the method 
which helps the general public can be 
made only by the Open Market Com- 
mittee—a Committee which is composed 
in large part of members who are selected 
by representatives of the private bankers, 
who will be reappointed only if they 
please the private bankers, and who are 
presumably looking after the interest of 
the private bankers. 

So, when conditions are reached where 
a loosening of credit is plainly necessary, 
and the bankers’ committee refuses to 
act in the public interest, the public body 
is obliged to act in the bankers’ interest. 

Such is the state of the Federal Reserve 
System which I suggest the Members 
ought to consider, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE FADING AWAY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Washington Post carried an 
article entitled “These Days,” by George 
Sokolsky, on the money trust. It is a 
very interesting article, and brings to 
our attention many facts which are dis- 
pleasing. These facts are as a result of 
inaction or the result of the Congress 
failing to act, and thereby preventing 
this unpleasant situation to come about. 
Congress is not doing the job. It is not 
my purpose to condemn or criticize any 
Member of Congress. They are all, in 
my book, among the finest and best peo- 
ple that could be assembled to represent 
their constituents. The Members of 
Congress are not to blame, except for 
their failure to provide themselves with 
sufficient help and expert advice to do 
their jobs properly. 

Members are not equipped to do their 
jobs. Each Member should have at least 
one economist to help him to work on 
taxes, appropriations, and monetary 
matters, including the national debt and 
credit. Members are not in a position 
to keep up with what is going on in Con- 
gress involving these matters. 

Every year 750,000 young people either 
accept or try to secure their first jobs. 
If the trend toward monopoly, which I 
am afraid has become a gallop instead of 
a trend, is not arrested and reversed, it 
will not be long until these fine young 
people will not have an opportunity, un- 
der fair and reasonable conditions, to se- 
cure a job, despite all their long and 
faithful work to make themselves quali- 
fied for a job. 

A thorough investigation of the money 
trust is, as Mr. Sokolsky points out, long 
past due. A proper investigation would 
result in savings of billions of dollars per 
year to the taxpayers, and the result 
should certainly afford better economic 
opportunities for deserving citizens who 
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are entitled to them. The shocking dis- 
closures that would be made would re- 
sult in the elimination of some of the 
special privileges to undeserving citizens 
who are now profiting from these special 
privileges at the taxpayers’ expense. 

It is my hope that every Member of 
Congress will read this statement by Mr. 
Sokolsky, which is as follows: 

THE Money TRUST 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is an old story in the United States 
that the power over the flow of money tends 
to become concentrated. Wall Street has be- 
come the symbol of such a concentration 
because Wall Street is the money market of 
the country. Usually, it is spoken of as the 
stock market, but a share of stock is nothing 
more than a receipt for money, negotiable 
and exchangeable and having fluctuation 
value because it can be sold for money. 

Populistic and other agrarian movements, 
throughout American history, have been 
aimed at the money power and there have 
been innumerable Congressional investiga- 
tions, one of the most significant being the 
Pujo committee (1912-13) which directly at- 
tacked the money trust. Laws have been set 
up to control private power over the money 
of the Nation and its uses in the market 
for the distribution of money into new and 
expanding industry and commerce. 

For this purpose, the SEC was organized 
and controls were set up with the object 
of policing the flow of money from the pub- 
lic into enterprises. There are only two 
places where large reservoirs of money exist, 
namely, in the Government, either by the 
accumulation of taxes, or among the people's 
savings wherever deposited. The SEC has 
neither the money nor the personnel to do 
an adequate job of policing the use of money 
in stock transactions. It is now up against 
a larger and more concentrated money 
power than J. P. Morgan ever knew, and it 
lacks the facilities, to say nothing of the will, 
to do the job. 

The very able writer on financial matters, 
Leslie Gould, has often called attention to 
the failures and faults of the SEC and 
whereas his facts are always correct, I am 
not sure that blaming the SEC adequately 
covers the problem. First, the law is inade- 
quate; secondly, SEC should either be an 
administrative or a judicial body and not 
both as it is now; thirdly, the pay of com- 
missioners should be high enough to attract 
personnel who will not eventually have to 
seek positions in the areas of financial ac- 
tivity over which SEC has control. 

Is it not true that men are corrupt when 
a government, which wastes billions on Fijis 
and Hottentots, allows $12 a day for travel- 
ing expenses and then brands a man a crook 
who accepts hospitality? It is impossible to 
get a room in a large city hotel for a man, 
to say nothing of his wife, for $12 a day. 
Then there is food, transportation, and other 
incidental expense. It is ridiculous to give 
a man a high-sounding title and a big room 
and a big desk and all the trappings of 
authority and then provide him with a 
traveling allowance that does not conform to 
his position or work, and require him to 
travel as part of his work. 

So, he accepts hospitality and falls under 
obligations. So, he figures that he had 
better look around for the day when he can 
afford to do something for his family. It is 
mundane considerations of this type, rather 
than crookedness, that keep all our Govern- 
ment administrative bodies inadequately 
organized and poorly manned. 

The money trust, unorganized but brought 
together by cooperative processes, by inter- 
locking directorates, by lawyers, accountants, 
fixers, and so-called policy advisers, rarely is 
constructive. The object is to take control 
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of enterprises which abler men built. The 
men in the money trust direct the flow of 
credit where they choose; they withhold it, 
in various manners, from those who will not 
let them in. They need not combine in re- 
straint of trade. That is an old-fashioned 
device which means notLing. All they do is 
to make money accessible to those enter- 
prises they favor; to withhold credit or make 
credit difficult for those who displease them. 
They serve on boards and committees and 
they control. 

In the end, they can take over and the 
more successful the enterprise, the more 
ready they are to take over. 

This needs Congressional investigation and 
judicial process. This has not happened in 
recent years, in a single instance, no matter 
how startling. Certainly, the Montgomery 
Ward and the various Silberstein takeovers 
were as startling as any this country has 
ever known. Until such investigations are 
made fully and constructively, the money 
trust will continue to concentrate power for 
the abuse of the free enterprise system, 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FED- 
ERAL ALL-RISK CROP INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HILL, Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
attention of my colleagues to the 20th 
anniversary of one of our more important 
agriculture programs. Twenty years ago 
the Congress passed legislation establish- 
ing the Federal all-risk crop insurance 
program on a pilot basis. It has been 
expanded until today it is in operation 
in nearly one-third of the Nation's agri- 
cultural counties. 

The crop insurance program during 
the past 20 years has been responsible for 
keeping many Colorado farmers in busi- 
ness, and easing the stress and burden 
of crop failure during the recent drought. 
How could we better preserve the family 
farm than by promoting and developing 
Federal all-risk crop insurance? Farm- 
ers should bear in mind that this protec- 
tion can be needed any year in Colorado 
or in other States. That is why I have 
supported it so strongly over the years. 
Every eligible Colorado farmer should 
have this protection when he needs it. 

Remember the more farmers that par- 
ticipate in the program, the more valu- 
able it becomes. 

I have worked hard during this period 
to preserve and develop the crop invest- 
ment insurance that farmers need when 
crop disaster strikes their operations. It 
is my sincere belief that the practical 
method for farmers to guard against the 
impact of crop disaster is through insur- 
ance—by paying premiums for protec- 
tion against what can happen. 

Congress has provided the machinery 
for such protection through the Federal 
Crop Insurance program. It is up to 
farmers to work together to utilize and 
perfect this insurance. 

I want to congratulate Colorado FCIC 
Policyholders—many of whom have car- 
ried this basic protection every year 
that it has been available to them. 
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There is real strength in numbers in 
any insurance operation. Consequently, 
the best chance for major improvement 
in the insurance offer that the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation can make 
to farmers is by more of them partici- 
pating so that actual experience can 
write the record of what sound insur- 
ance plans in our counties can offer in 
the future. 

The $10 million of crop investment 
being protected on Colorado farms 
through Federal All-Risk Crop Insur- 
ance policies in 1958 is a significant 
amount of protection but falls far short 
of what I would like to see. 

I have spent many years working for 
the welfare of the farmers of our State 
and have long recognized the basic need 
that exists on our farms for insurance 
protection against the many natural 
hazards that can turn a profitable year 
that the farmer hopes for into one of 
dismal failure. I am proud to have 
been instrumental in maintaining the 
development of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance which is one of our better agricul- 
tural programs. It is my fond hope that 
the years ahead will see major improve- 
ment in the protection that is offered 
and the percentage of our farmers uti- 
lizing this business method of protecting 
money they must spend to produce 
against loss from forces over which 
they have no control. 


NEEDED—MORE SCHOOLS 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times said edi- 
torially on April 19, 1958: 


New schools are still more important to 
America than any other kind of public work, 
and the quality of what goes on inside those 
schools is more important than any other 
domestic problem facing our country today. 


I was one of 13 Democratic members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives who 
wrote to President Eisenhower on 
March 12, 1958, urging him to send a 
new school-construction message to the 
Congress and throw the full weight of 
his office behind it. We told the 
President: 

Although in the past there have been 
many differences of opinion in our commit- 
tee over the details of school-construction 
legislation, we are prepared now to put aside 
personal predilections and to support legis- 
lation embodying all of the major principles 
which you recommended to the Congress last 
year. We pledge you our support in this 
enterprise. Prompt action on our part, and 
yours, might well mean that construction of 
new schools will be underway by midsummer. 


On April 2, 1958, Sherman Adams re- 
plied for the President: 

The subject of school construction, along 
with other proposals which were deferred, 
remains under continuing study. If chang- 
ing circumstances indicate that any of these 
programs should again be recommended to 
the Congress, the administration will, of 
course, take the necessary action. The 
President appreciates the interest which 
prompted you and your colleagues to write. 


The school situation has not improved, 


in fact it has further deteriorated since 
President Eisenhower sent his special 
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message to the Congress in 1957 urging 
the adoption of school-construction leg- 
islation and declared this the most criti- 
cal problem in the field of education. 

Sherman Adams declared in his letter: 

This year the President did not recom- 
mend enactment of several programs he had 
previously advocated. Among these was 
Federal help for classroom construction, 
which he proposed in 3 prior years but for 
which Congress did not enact the necessary 
legislation. Schoolroom shortages were not 
remedied during those years, and it also 
became clear that the Nation faced addi- 
tional pressing educational needs, 


The fact that the Congress has failed 
in the past to enact legislation for 
schoolroom construction does not mean 
at all that it would fail again this year 
if the President fought for it as he ap- 
pears ready to fight for reorganization 
of the Defense Department. In fact, 
during the last-ditch fight for school 
construction legislation on the floor of 
the House on July 25, 1957, the Presi- 
dent’s plan for schoolroom construction 
which was offered by our able colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] came within five 
votes of winning. 

Confident as I am that winning sup- 
port for schoolroom construction exists 
in the House I am today introducing the 
legislation first proposed by the Presi- 
dent, and introduced in the House by our 
distinguished former colleague from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Samuel 
McConnell who served as chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives. 


Former Congressman McConnell in- 
troduced this very legislation in the 84th 
Congress and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres] offered it as an amendment 
to H. R. 1, the School Construction Act 
of 1957, on July 25, 1957, and it un- 
doubtedly would have been law today if 
the President had acted promptly at the 
time and supported it strongly. 

I can think of no legislation that has 
demonstrated broader support than this 
bill has. It is the President’s measure, it 
was introduced in the Congress by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Mc- 
Connell, and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ayres]. I can think of no possible 
reason why the President would not 
again support legislation which he has 
so strongly recommended to the Con- 
gress just a few short months ago. The 
broad support for this measure can best 
be shown by the following excerpts from 
the floor proceedings on July 25, 1957, 
which I include as part of my remarks 
today. 

Iam, then, introducing the President’s 
very own legislative proposal for school 
construction and I do this in full agree- 
ment with the pledge made by my col- 
leagues and myself to the President on 
March 12 to put aside personal predilec- 
tions and to support legislation embody- 
ing all of the major principles which he 
recommended to the Congress last year. 

The broad support for this measure 
can be best shown by a review of the 
floor proceedings of July 25, 1957, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 
9, pages 12720-12754. Of particular in- 
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terest is the roll call of July 25, 1957, on 
the Ayres amendment which follows: 

The question was taken; and there were— 
yeas 208, nays 203, not voting 21, as follows: 

{Roll No. 154] 

Yeas, 108: Abbitt; Abernethy; Adair; Alex- 
ander; Alger, Allen, III.; Andersen, H. Carl; 
Andresen, August H.; Arends; Ashmore; Bar- 
den; Bass, Tenn.; Bates; Baumhart; Becker; 
Beckworth; Belcher; Bennett, Fla.; Bentley; 
Berry; Betts; Blitch; Boggs; Bonner; Bosch; 
Bow; Bray: Brooks, La.; Brooks, Tex.; Brown, 
Ga.; Brown, Ohio; Brownson; Broyhill; 
Budge; Burleson; Byrne, III.; Cannon; Ceder- 
berg; Chelf; Chiperfield; Church; Cleven- 
ger; Cole; Collier; Colmer; Cooley; Cooper; 
Cramer; Cunningham, Nebr.; Dague; Davis, 
Ga.; Davis, Tenn.; Dennison; Derounian; 
Devereux; Dies; Dooley; Dorn, S. O.; Dowdy; 
Durham; Fallon; Fascell; Feighan; Fisher; 
Flynt; Forrester; Fountain; Frazier; Gary; 
Gathings; Gavin; Gregory; Gross; Gwinn; 
Haley; Halleck; Harden; Hardy; Harris; Har- 
rison, Nebr.; Harrison, Va.; Hébert; Hemphill; 
Henderson; Herlong; Hess; Hiestand; Hoe- 
ven; Hoffman; Holt, Hosmer; Hull; Hyde; 
Ikard; Jackson; James; Jenkins; Jennings; 
Jensen; Johansen; Jonas; Keating; Keeney; 
Kilburn; Kilday; Kilgore; Kitchin; Krueger; 
Landrum; Lanham; LeCompte; Lennon; 
Lipscomb; Long; Loser; McCulloch; McDon- 
ough; McGregor; McMillan; McVey; Mahon; 
Marshall; Mason; Matthews; Meader; Mi- 
chel; Miller, Md.; Miller, Nebr.; Miller, N. L.; 
Mills; Minshall; Morrison; Murray; Neal; 
Nicholson; Norrell; O'Hara, Minn; O'Neill: 
Ostertag; Passman; Patman; Pilcher; Pil- 
lion; Poage; Poff; Radwan; Ray; Reed; Rees, 
Kans.; Riley; Rivers; Robeson, Va.; Rogers, 
Fla.; Rogers, Tex.; Rutherford; Sadlak; St. 
George; Saylor; Schenck; Scherer; Scott, 
N. C.; Schrivner; Scudder; Selden; Shuford; 
Sikes; Simpson, II.; Simpson, Pa.; Smith, 
Calif; Smith, Kans.; Smith, Miss; Smith, 
Va.; Smith, Wis.; Spence; Springer; Stauffer; 
Taber; Talle; Taylor; Teague, Calif.; Teague, 
Tex.; Thomas; Thompson, La.; Thompson, 
Tex.; Thomson, Wyo.; Thornberry; Tuck; 
Utt; Van Pelt; Vinson; Vorys; Vursell; Wain- 
wright; Walter; Watts; Weaver; Wharton; 
Whitener; Whitten; Williams, Miss.; Wil- 
liams, N. F.; Willis; Wilson, Calif.; Wilson, 
Ind.; Winstead; Wright; Young; Younger. 

Nays, 203: Addonizio; Albert; Allen, Calif.; 
Anderson, Mont.; Andrews; Ashley; Aspinall; 
Auchincloss; Ayres; Bailey; Baker; Baldwin; 
Baring; Barrett; Bass, N. H.; Bennett, Mich.; 
Blatnik; Boland; Bolling; Bolton; Boyle; 
Breeding; Broomfield; Brown, Mo.; Burdick; 
Byrd; Byrne, Pa.; Byrnes, Wis; Canfield; 
Carnahan; Carrigg; Celler; Chamberlain; 
Chenoweth; Christopher; Chudoff; Clark; 
Coad; Coffin; Corbett; Coudert; Cretella; 
Cunningham, Iowa; Curtin; Curtis, Mass.; 
Curtis, Mo.; Dawson, II. Dawson, Utah; De- 
laney; Dellay; Dempsey; Denton; Diggs; 
Dingell; Dixon; Dollinger; Donohue; Dorn, 
N. Y.; Doyle; Dwyer; Eberharter; Edmond- 
son; Elliott; Engle; Farbstein; Fenton; Fino; 
Flood; Fogarty; Forand; Ford; Frelinghuy- 
sen; Friedel; Fulton; Garmatz; Gordon; 
Granahan; Grant; Gray; Green, Oreg.; Green, 
Pa.; Griffin; Griffiths; Gubser; Hagen, Hale; 
Haskell; Hays, Ark.; Hays, Ohio; Healey; Hes- 
elton; Hill; MHolifield; Holland; Holmes: 
Horan; Huddleston; Jarman; Johnson; 
Jones, Ala.; Jones, Mo.; Judd; Karsten; 
Kean; Kearns; Kee; Kelley, Pa.; Kelly, N. T.; 
Keogh; King; Kirwan; Knutson; Laird; Lane; 
Lankford; Latham; Lesinski; McCarthy; Mc- 
Connell; McCormack; McFall; McGovern; 
McIntosh; Macdonald; Machrowicz; Mack, 
III.; Mack, Wash.; Madden; Magnuson; Mar- 
tin; May; Merrow; Metcalf; Miller, Calif.; 
Montoya; Moore; Morano; Morgan; Morris; 
Moss; Moulder; Multer; Mumma; Natcher; 
Nimtz; Norblad; O’Brien, II.; O’Brien, N. T.; 
O'Hara, Ill; Osmers; Patterson; Pelly; Per- 
kins; Pfost; Philbin; Polk; Porter; Price; 
Prouty; Rabaut; Rains; Reece, Tenn.; Reuss; 
Rhodes, Ariz.; Rhodes, Pa.; Riehlman; Rob- 
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erts; Robsion, Ky.; Rodino; Rogers, Colo.; 
Rogers, Mass.; Rooney; Roosevelt; Santan- 
gelo; Saund; Schwengel; Scott, Pa.; Seely- 
Brown; Sheehan; Shelly; Sheppard; Siemin- 
ski; Siler; Sisk; Staggers; Steed; Sullivan; 
Tewes; Thompson, N. J.; Tollefson; Trimble; 
Udall; Ullman; Vanik; Van Zandt; Westland; 
Wier; Wigglesworth; Withrow; Wolverton; 
Yates; Zablocki; Zelenko. 

Not voting, 21: Anfuso, Avery, Beamer, Boy- 
kin, Buckley, Bush, Evins, George, Harvey, 
Hillings, Holtzman, Kearney, Kluczynski, 
Knox, McIntire, Mailliard, O'Konski, Powell, 
Preston, Teller, Widnall. 

So the recommendation of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union that the enacting clause be stricken 
out was agreed to. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3497. An act to expand the public fa- 
cility loan program of the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Porter, for 1 hour, on April 24. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. SHEEHAN, for 1 hour, on Tuesday, 
April 29. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Patman today and on April 22 and 
23 following the legislative program and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FIsHER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALGER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Berry and to include the results 
of a questionnaire. 

Mr. Mack of Washington in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, 

Mrs. Knutson and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Hrrrixds (at the request of Mr. 
err and to include extraneous mat- 

r. 


AMENDING THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
11414) to amend section 314 (c) of the 
Public Health Service Act, so as to au- 
thorize the Surgeon General to make 
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certain grants-in-aid for the support of 
public or nonprofit educational institu- 
tions which provide training and services 
in the fields of public health and in the 
administration of State and local pub- 
lic health programs. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of subsection (c) of section 314 of the public 
Health Service Act, as amended (42 U. S. C. 
246 (c)), is amended by inserting “(1)” im- 
mediately after “available”, and by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “, and (2) an amount, 
not to exceed $1 million, to enable the Sur- 
geon General to make grants-in-aid, under 
such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by regulations, for the support of 
public or nonprofit educational institutions 
which provide comprehensive professional 
training, specialized consultative services, 
and technical assistance in the fields of pub- 
lic health and in the administration of State 
and local public health programs.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce urges 
adoption by the House of the bill H. R. 
11414. The purpose of the bill is to ear- 
mark an authorized appropriation of 
not to exceed $1 million for grants-in- 
aid by the Surgeon General to schools 
of public health, 

The present provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act authorize an appro- 
priation of not to exceed $30 million 
for public health grants to State and 
local communities. The sum of $1 mil- 
lion which is to be earmarked for grants- 
in-aid to schools of public health would 
come out of the $30 million already au- 
thorized. In a similar way there is al- 
ready earmarked under present law out 
of this $30 million, an amount of not to 
exceed $3 million for demonstrations of 
public-health methods and for the train- 
ing of public-health personnel. 

The legislation has the support of 
State and local public health officers, 
the schools of public health and many 
important voluntary organizations con- 
cerned with public health. 

The committee feels that this legis- 
lation is in the nature of emergency 
legislation and enactment is necessary to 
enable the 11 schools of public health in 
the United States to carry on their actiy- 
ities which are vitally necessary if pub- 
lic-health programs—not only Federal, 
but also State and local programs—are 
not to be seriously curtailed for want of 
an adequate supply of trained public- 
health personnel. 

Of the 11 schools of public health, 
five schools are supported mostly by pub- 
lic funds. These five schools are located 
in California, Michigan, Maine, North 
Carolina and Puerto Rico. 

The remaining six schools are private 
schools: Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Pittsburgh, Tulane and Yale. 

The schools of public health are in an 
unusual situation because most of their 
graduates go into public service and, as 
a matter of fact, most of their students 
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who attend these schools have their tui- 
tion paid by Federal, State or local pub- 
lic health agencies. However, these 
agencies pay only the tuition of these 
students and tuition covers only approxi- 
mately 11 percent of the cost to the 
schools of teaching these students. Asa 
result of this practice, in 1957-58 the 
schools were left with a deficit of 
$3,127,000. Thus, in actual practice the 
schools of public health are subsidizing 
the training of public health personnel 
for the Federal Government and for 
State and local governments. 

Another factor must be kept in mind: 
of the students who attend the schools 
of public health, only an average of 25 
percent take jobs in the State in which 
they attended school. 

Witnesses appearing on behalf of the 
publicly supported schools of public 
health testified that the State legislature 
in their respective States have become 
increasingly reluctant to appropriate 
funds for the five public-supported 
schools of public health since a majority 
of students attending these schools are 
out-of-state students who, upon gradu- 
ating, largely fill public health positions 
in other States and foreign countries. 

The testimony before the committee 
shows a serious shortage of trained pub- 
lic health personnel on all levels of gov- 
ernment—Federal, State and local. If 
this shortage is to be reduced, the 
schools of public health must be placed 
in a position to enlarge their activities. 
H. R. 11414 will help to make such ex- 
pansion possible, and I hope the House 
will adopt this measure which is vital to 
the Nation’s public health program. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to op- 
pose the passage of this bill for a good 
many reasons. There is probably no 
field of activity on the American scene 
that has had more attention, more pub- 
lic support and more progress than the 
field of general health of the people of 
the United States. 

We have contributions from local 
communities, from drives of one sort or 
another; we have various agencies of 


wealth in the way of foundations, that. 


are contributing toward the cause of 
health in its various phases; we have 
support from the Government for can- 
cer research and various other agencies 
that are very comprehensive in their 
score, It seems to me that all of the 
money and all of the effort in the field 
of public health in its various activities 
need to be restudied and revamped with 
the idea that perhaps we are getting so 
many duplications that we are losing 
some of the effect that we are trying to 
produce. 

The Public Health Service and the 
Surgeon General have been the leaders 
in public health matters in the history 
of the United States and have done a 
wonderful job. The Public Health Serv- 
ice really is responsible for the various 
activities. They take under their wing 
the job of trying to educate and to train 
Public Health workers to take their 
places in the States and local communi- 
ties in an effort to bring about a gen- 
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eral improvement in the health of the 
public. 

Since this proposed appropriation 
more or less tends to enter a new field 
of activity, the support of schools of 
public health, rather than to promote 
money for buildings or facilities, it seems 
to me we are getting into a new field of 
activity. We are branching out into a 
field the end of which we cannot see 
unless there is a definite review and 
study of the situation as it exists today. 

In 1956 the Congress of the United 
States authorized the Surgeon General 
to appoint a committee consisting of ap- 
proximately 50 experts in all phases of 
health matters, to study and to review 
these activities in order that we might 
get some semblance of a definitely cor- 
related activity. 

The Public Health Service takes the 
position that since the report of this 
committee is due at the end of 1959, it 
might be well worthwhile for us to post- 
pone action on this bill until after that 
report has been made. 

I think the fact that the Public 
Health Service, above all other agencies, 
is primarily inclined to be interested in 
the field of public health trainees, we 
should take their advice and postpone 
this legislation until after this commit- 
tee has had an opportunity to make its 
survey and to report its findings. The 
whole field of public health, the train- 
ing of doctors and nurses and of sani- 
tarians and of the people who go out in 
the field of public health activity is of 
great concern, of course, to all of us. 
We find that that is not entirely limited 
to the Public Health Service. It is a 
field in which the medical schools, the 
schools of nurse training, the health 
centers and the various agencies are all 
interested, and are all taking part in 
the preparation and training of these 
people who go out into the field of pub- 
lic health work. To me, it would seem 
our best bet is to await the report cf 
this committee in order that the field 
might be better understood and in order 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
and those who consider the appropri- 
ation of moneys for this field of activity 
may have a more definite picture when 
they sit down to make appropriations. 
As it is now, it is a million dollars here 
and other sums there each year, until it 
is a maze of activity that nobody seems to 
understand. Certainly, we should have 
some better understanding of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman is a member of the subcommit- 
tee. I am not a member of the 
subcommittee, and I was not able to be 
present when the bill was reported out 
of the full committee. But, what the 
gentleman has said is making a very 
strong impression on me. His point is 
that this legislation is premature and 
it is a matter that we should wait for 
the report of this conference which is 
to be held this year and then we can 
determine much better what should be 
done. Is that not correct? 


Mr. NEAL. I think the gentleman 
has well stated it. In view of the fact 
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that there are so many avenues of ap- 
propriations and contributions going 
into this general field, it would be well 
if the Public Health Service could have 
time enough and have information 
which might be brought out through 
the study of this committee and have 
it laid before them in order that they 
might have a better picture of the prob- 
lem and enable them to appropriate the 
moneys for the proper needs in order 
to get the best job done. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the so econ 

. NEAL. I know that the schools 
of bio health are doing good work. 
I know that they, like all other institu- 
tions of learning, are having a hard 
time trying to finance themselves. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia has been a member of this 
subcommittee. I am asking whether or 
not this legislation would include in- 
structional work in schools of nursing. I 
have been hurriedly reading the report 
and the reason I ask the question is that 
I have had comments from nurses asso- 
ciations in the State of Indiana and they 
are rather concerned about this type of 
legislation. I have tried to assure them 
that I thought it had some merit, but 
they felt that it could be more effective 
if it was operated on a State level rather 
than on a Federal level. I wonder 
whether this bill does include assistance 
or grants to schools of nursing? 

Mr. NEAL. This bill simply appropri- 
ates funds to the 11 public health schools 
for training public health personnel, doc- 
tors, nurses, and sanitarians. 

Mr. BEAMER. There are many pub- 
lic health nurses and that is the reason 
they raised the question, and I am mere- 
ly asking for information because I have 
been contacted by the public health 
nurses and the nurses have consulted the 
public health service. 

Mr. NEAL. The public health nurses 
and the public health administrators on 
a State and county level are usually paid 
by the State through the contributions 
of both the Federal Government and the 
State. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Would 
the gentleman from West Virginia who 
is speaking to us from the well of the 
House now tell us for how many years 
he has been a physician and surgeon and 
in the general practice of medicine? 

Mr. NEAL., Long enough to have seen 
a great deal of progress in the field of 
education, I may say, too, I firmly be- 
lieve that the credit for the activities and 
progress that has been made in the field 
of education does not belong to the Fed- 
eral Government nearly so much as it 
belongs to the general activity and gen- 
eral consent and general appreciation 
that has been given to it through all the 
years by the public, whether it is in pub- 
lic contributions, individual contribu- 
tions, the drive for the cancer fund, or 
what not. The people have always been 
interested in public health. 

I have observed the progress of health 
programs for more than half a century 
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and I must say that the medical pro- 
fession and its associated groups have 
not only led the way but have made 
wonderful progress even before the Fed- 
eral Government initiated efforts to pre- 
empt the field. 

Mr. PELLY. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could truly say that these rulings 
would be in accordance with the ruling 
of the Supreme Court, that no funds 
would go to segregated institutions. 

Mr. NEAL. I would not like to dis- 
cuss that phase of this activity. I think 
general health considers people of all 
walks of life and all religions and all 
groups. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. NEAL. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the gentleman 
from California has made a point of or- 
der. If he will withdraw it. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I insist on the point 
of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1826. A letter from the Director. of Re- 
search and Development, Department of the 
Army, transmitting a report on Department 
of the Army research and development con- 
tracts during the period July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, pursuant to Public Law 557, 82d 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1827. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to provide financial assistance to small- 
business concerns through private (local) or 
State development credit corporations; to es- 
tablish small-business investment associa- 
tions; to make equity-type capital available 
through funds provided by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration; and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1828. A letter from the Chairman, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, transmit 
the 22d Annual Report of the National La- 
bor Relations Board for the year ended June 
30, 1957, pursuant to the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

1829. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Government Print- 
ing Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1957, pursuant to the Accounting and Audit- 
ing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67) and the 
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Legislative-Judiciary Appropriation Act, 1954 
(67 Stat. 330); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 

1830. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report in connection with the restora- 
tion of balances withdrawn from appropria- 
tion and fund accounts under the act of 
July 25, 1956 (31 U. S. C. 701-708), pursuant 
to Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-23, 
dated June 21, 1957; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1831. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract with Northwest Trading 
Post, Inc., for a period of 10 years from Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, pursuant to the act of July 14, 
1956 (70 Stat. 543); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1832. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend sections 
606 (8) and 659 (3) of chapter XIII (Wage 
Earners’ Plans) of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U. S. C. 1006 (8) and 1059 (3)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1833. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report to provide war- 
risk insurance and certain marine and lia- 
bility insurance for the American public as 
of March 31, 1958, pursuant to the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1834. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order suspending deportation in the case 
of Alfredo Lopes Dos Santos, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1835. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1836. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
an order entered in the case of Jesus Angel- 
Moreno, A-8065711, relative to rescission of 
adjustment of status granted this individual 
under the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, pursuant to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U. S. C., 1256 (a)); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1837. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order granting the application for per- 
manent residence filed by Chow Ging Song, 
pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1838. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subject, pursuant 
to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1839. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 
to the order of the House of April 17 
1958, the following resolutions were re- 
ported on April 18, 1958. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 530. Resolution for con- 
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sideration of S, 1031, an act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain four units of the 
Greater Wenatchee project, Washington, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1615). Referred to the House 
Calendar. . 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 531. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 11378, a bill to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 8ist Congress, to make perma- 
nent the programs providing financial assist- 
ance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activities, 
insofar as such programs relate to children of 
persons who reside and work on Federal 
property, to extend such programs until 
June 30, 1961, insofar as such programs re- 
late to other children, and to make certain 
other changes in such laws; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1616). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 12018. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to acquire certain land on 
the island of Guam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 12019. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 12020. A bill to provide for the ac- 
celerated development of secondary school 
education in the natural sciences in the 
several States and Territories; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 12021. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the Federal 
excise tax on the use of safe-deposit boxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12022. A bill to provide that certain 
manufacturers and retailers excise taxes on 
consumer durable goods shall not apply dur- 
ing a 1-year period, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 12023. A bill to establish a program 
to enable students in the flelds of science 
and mathematics to attend high schools and 
institutions of higher education; to improve 
the teaching of science and mathematics in 
the schools of the Nation; and to make 
grants to permit the construction of mini- 
mum facilities for the teaching of science in 
the schools of the Nation; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 12024. A bill to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to au- 
thorize the elimination of hearing in certain 
cases under section 408; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HASKELL: 

H. R. 12025. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to permit the donation of surplus 
property to volunteer fire-fighting organi- 
zations; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 12026. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to provide a source of 
equity and long-term loan capital for 
small-business concerns in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 


H. R. 12027. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to provide a source of 
equity and long-term loan capital for small- 
business concerns in the United States, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking 


H. R. 12028. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to provide a source of 
equity and long-term loan capital for small- 
business concerns in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. R. 12029. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to provide a source of 
equity and long-term loan capital for small- 
business concerns in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 


By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 12030. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to provide a source of 
equity and long-term loan capital for small- 
business concerns in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 12031. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 to provide a source of 
equity and long-term loan capital for small- 
business concerns in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 12032. A bill to amend section 501 
(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
exempt from the Federal income tax certain 
nonprofit voluntary employees’ beneficiary 
associations where admission is limited to 
individuals who are officers or employees of 
State or local governments; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R.12033. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to increase the benefits payable under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, to provide insurance 
against the costs of hospital, nursing home, 
and surgical service for persons eligible for 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12034. A bill to amend section 207 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
to provide that the boards for the correc- 
tion of military and naval records shall 
give consideration to satisfactory evidence 
relating to good character and conduct in 
civilian life after discharge or dismissal in 
determining whether or not to correct cer- 
tain discharges and dismissals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

H. R. 12035. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to establish an 
mnitial program of tax adjustment for small 
and independent business and for persons 
engaged in small and independent business; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12036. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 12037. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of certain adopted 
children, and other relatives of United States 
citizens, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12038. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, act of February 10, 1939; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 12039. A bill to amend section 401 (c) 
of the act of June 10, 1955, as amended, with 


respect to the salaries of Postal Transporta- 


tion Service substitutes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 12040. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion of the State of Hawaii into the Union; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. - 

H. R. 12041. A bill to change the method 
of computing basic pay for members of the 
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uniformed services, to provide term retention 
contracts for Reserve officers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ces. 

H. R. 12042. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the pro- 
visions which presently restrict the deduc- 
tion for medical expenses to those exceeding 
3 percent of gross income, and for other 
purpopes; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 


H. R. 12043. A bill to amend titles I, II. 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12044. A bill to amend the law in 
force with respect to the display and use 
of the flag of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 12045. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to prohibit the dis- 
crimination in employment against individ- 
uals on account of their age; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 12046. A bill to increase annuities 
payable to certain annultants from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 12047. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to make 
eligible for the retirement income credit 
housewives, disabled individuals, and other 
individuals who are age 65 or over but in- 
eligible for such credit by reason of the 
10-year work test; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 12048. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H. R. 12049. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a of cash awards for 
suggestions or inventions made by members 
of the Armed Forces which contribute to 
the efficiency, economy, or other improve- 
ment of Government operations in the gen- 
eral field under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Defense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 12050. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide benefits for dependents of disabled 
workers, authorize payment for rehabilita- 
tion services of disabled workers from the 
disability trust fund, increase benefits to 
workers who delay retirement, extend cover- 
age to physicians, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 12051. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Older Persons 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; to authorize Federal grants to 
assist in the development and operation of 
studies and projects to help older persons; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. ‘ . 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H. R. 12052. A bill to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed at Stewarts 
Ferry, Tenn., as the J. Percy Priest Dam and 
Reservoir; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 12053. A bill to provide a self-help 
plan under which agricultural commodity 
producers would be able to obtain a fair and 
equitable share of the national income; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POLK (by request) : 

H. R. 12054. A bill to provide more effec- 

production adjustment, and 


grains; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. SAYLOR: 
H. R. 12055. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to acquire certain land on 
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the Island of Guam; 
Armed Services. 
By Mr. SILER: 

H. R. 12056. A bill to amend section 2108 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to pro- 
hibit the reduction of disability ratings 
which have been in effect for 10 or more 
years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 12057. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to small-business concerns through 
private (local) or State development credit 
corporations; to establish small-business 
investment associations; to make equity- 
type capital available through funds pro- 
vided by the Small Business Administration; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 12058. A bill to authorize Federal 
assistance to the States and local communi- 
ties in financing an expanded program of 
school construction so as to eliminate the 
national shortage of classrooms; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R.12059. A bill to amend Public Law 
85-162 to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. J. Res. 590. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing a State from taxing certain income of a 
nonresident; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. Con. Res. 309. Concurrent resolution 
to place temporarily in the rotunda of the 
Capitol a statue of Charles Marion Russell, 
and to hold ceremonies on said occasion; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 
FH. Con. Res. 310. Concurrent resolution 

` accepting the statue of Charles Marion Rus- 
sell, presented by the State of Montana, to 
be placed in Statuary Hall; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 311. Concurrent resolution 
to print the proceedings in connection with 
the acceptance of the statue of Charles 
Marion Russell, late of Montana; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. Con. Res. 312. Concurrent resolution 
to place temporarily in the rotunda of the 
Capitol a statue of Charles Marion Russell, 
and to hold ceremonies on said occasion; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

H. Con, Res. 313. Concurrent resolution 
accepting the statue of Charles Marion Rus- 
sell, presented by the State of Montana, to 


to the Committee on 
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be placed in Statuary Hall; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 314. Concurrent resolution 
to print the proceedings in connection with 
the acceptance of the statue of Charles 
Marion Russell, late of Montana; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H. Res. 532. Resolution favoring the ap- 
plication of the principle of self-determina- 
tion to the people of Cyprus; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the Turlock Naval 
Reserve Electronics Unit; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the school-lunch program; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to expanding the Federal construc- 
tion program; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to providing San Benito, Santa Cruz, 
and Monterey Counties with a supply of 
water from the Central Valley project; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to change the population require- 
ment of communities eligible to receive Fed- 
eral assistance in urban renewal; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States requesting passage of legislation to 
control inflation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 12060. A bill for the relief of Michael 

J. Conlin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


April 21 
By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 


H. R. 12061. A bill for the relief of Ardemis 

Eden; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 12062. A bill for the relief of Panagos 
Malamelis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 12063. A bill for the relief of Gerald 

Early; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


576. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of residents of 
Cogan Station, Pa., and adjacent areas, urg- 
ing enactment of H. R. 4835, a bill to pro- 
hibit alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce and over the air; and H. R. 
1009, a bill to prohibit the sale, service, and 
consumption of alcoholic beverages on com- 
mercial and military planes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

577. By Mr. MARSHALL: Petition of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Ledin and others, of Buffalo, 
Minn., in support of legislation to prohibit 
liquor advertising in interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

578. By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Mrs. Nina 
Galyean, of Huntington, W. Va., and 46 
others, urging adoption of legislation to pro- 
hibit the transportation of alcoholic beverage 
advertising in interstate commerce, and its 
broadcasting over the air; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

579. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
Oakland, Calif., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to appro- 
priating funds sufficient to pay the expenses 
of the University of California Marching 
Band on its forthcoming trip to Europe; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

680. Also, petition of Alfred W. Jackson 
and others, Monroe, Mich., requesting pas- 
sage of the bills H. R. 1008, H. R. 4523, and 
H. R. 4677, pertaining to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

581. Also, petition of E. Olsen and others, 
Cadillac, Mich., requesting passage of the 
bills H. R. 1008, H. R. 4523, and H. R. 4677, 
pertaining to the Railroad Retirement Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

582. Also, petition of John E. Ruggles and 
others, Plymouth, Mich., requesting passage 
of the bills H. R. 1008, H. R. 4523, and H. R. 
4677, pertaining to the Railroad Retirement 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of the Questionnaire in the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of South 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD, I would like to include the 
results of a questionnaire I recently sent 
out to the people of the Second Congres- 
sional District of South Dakota. 

Since this district is about equally di- 
vided between agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural interests, I made a special effort 
to obtain the benefit of the views of those 
in the agricultural area. 

In the counties outside of the Black 
Hills area, I sent the questionnaire to all 
boxholders. In the Black Hills area I 
sent it to a more limited group. For 
that reason I believe the returns on agri- 
culture are of particular interest. 


In compiling the agricultural returns, 
I have divided the results into three 
groups, those who indicated their occu- 
pation as farmers, those who indicated 
their occupation as farmer-ranchers, 
and those who indicated their occupa- 
tion as ranchers. I am setting those re- 
turns out separately because I believe it 
will be of special interest not only to 
the people of South Dakota, but also to 
the Members of Congress. 

All other returns and all other cate- 
ey are included in the final tabula- 

on. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
questionnaire has been most valuable to 


— 
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me, not only because of the answers to benefit of their thinking at the foot of letter explaining their ideas and their 
the various questions submitted, but also the questionnaire in the space provided philosophy of government. 

because more than 8 out of 10 returning for remarks, and probably half of those The tabulation on agriculture is as 
the questionnaire gave me the additional answering the questionnaire included a follows: 


Percentage 


FARMER ONLY 


Do yon favor— 
Soil Bank program as presently operated?_....--....-...-..------ ee I AW 21.0 70.0 9.0 
4 Discontinuance of the acreage reserve program in the Soil Bank? 54.0 30.0 | 16.0 
3. Raising supports to 100 percent parity with tight production coni 26, 0 49.0 | 25.0 
4. Continuing: U ß — 33. 0 44.0] 23.0 
5. Dropping all supports and controls and returning to free uction v 43.0 35.0 22.0 
6. Enactment of domestic oper ity program for wheat with allotment based on bushel rather | i acreage quot: 52.0 29.0 | 19.0 
2. A food-stamp plan by which needy persons could obtain surplus foods ronek normal commercial channels 68.0 24.0 8.0 
8. ‘Taxing co-ops on the same basis as other businesses PER 63.0 21.0 | 16.0 


FARMER-RANCHER ONLY 


Do yon fayor— 
Soil Bank program as presently operated? PA ENA —ͤ — CN EE E 0707077 16.0 70.0 | 14.0 
2 Discontinuance of the acreage reserve program in the Soil Bank? 51.0 31.0 | 18.0 
3. Raising supports to 100 percent parity with tight production controls?-. 50. 0 31.0 19.0 
4. 3 Hexible supports? 18.0 56.0 27.0 
5. Dropping all supports and controls and returning uction in accord with supply and demand? 36.0 48.0 | 16.0 
6. E ment of eancetic ty program for foi we 8 2 allotment based on bushel rather than acreage quotas?. 57.0 21.0 | 22.0 
7. A food-stamp plan by which needy persons could obtain surplus foods through normal commercial channels?.. 67.0 20.0} 13.0 
8. Taxing co-ops on the same basis as other businesses? SATSAT TUE OEA. . -----| 45.0] 34.0 210 
RANCHER ONLY 
Do bigs 9 
Bank program as presently operated? 16.0 64.0 | 20.0 
2. e 0 ol the 54.0 20.0 20. 0 
3. Raising sup) 26.0 62.0} 12.0 
4 Continuing. Mexible supports 20.0 31.0 43.0 
5. Dropping all supports and controls and returning to free uction in accord with supply and demand 57.0 31.0} 12.0 
6. Enactment of domestic ity program for wheat with tment based on bushel rather thai 48.0 ae 15 0 
65.0 0 140 
60.0 22.0 12.0 


RESULTS OF ALL RETURNS 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


4. A huge nationwide Federal Neath i shelter program? 
5. Maintaining conventional military forces as now? 


18.0 

4 3 Rea 
| A huge nationwide Federal bomb shelter program?...------.-- 21.8 
18.8 

(If no, smaller (1), larger (2), none (3).) 


FOREIGN Polier 


Do you favor— 


1. Continuation of our 34.8 2.4) 35.8 
2. Eisenhower Middle 61.6 18.0 | 20.4 
pr Extension of Reciprocal T. 59.4 10.0 | 30.6 
1 ing atomic missile weapons to our 48.4 31.0 20.6 
5, A summit ference between the President and Soviet leaders? Sette ras 48.0 28.0 | 240 
6, Inviting to this country heads of Communist nations — „ — 49.6 27.6 | 22.8 
7. Contin of our mutual security foreign aid progra: 52. 6 21.4 26.0 
4 85 es.“ at ee cost (2), at —— eost 95 or rancid cost (3).) 
s Aid Communist satellite nations (Yugoslavia, Poland, ete.) 7 „ TTT . 58.2 27.0 
9. Aid to “neutralist” nations (India, Indonesia, ete.) 7 ff.... oi senate EAE rete JC K 45.61 2.2 26.2 
AGRICULTURE 
Do you favor— 

1, Soil Bank program as presently operated? „„ T 16.2 04. 8 29.0 
4 Discontinuance of the acreage reserve program in the Soil Bank? S323. TR 000 50.0 24.8 | 25.2 
3. Raising supports to 100 percent parity with tight production contro! 23.3 55.5 | 21.2 

4. Gonttoring E A Tf. . ee 27.5 39.0 | 33:5 
5. Dropping all supports and controls and returning to free production in accord with supply and deman 48.8 31.3 | 19.9 
6, Enactment of domestic opacity program for wheat. allotment based on bushel rather than acreage quotas?... 44.7 23.8 31.5 
7. A food-stamp plan by which needy persons could obtain surplus foods through normal commercial channe! 53.3 18.2 | 28.5 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


Í 


Do 8 favor— 


Public inspection of union pension and welfare pa vel — eee EAS — r a E 1 — | Ose 1.6 8.0 

2 Antimonopoly — for unions as for corporations? -=-= 79.2 5.2 15.6 
3, Mandating secret ballots for strikes and for election of 5 officers? 67.6 10.0 | 22.4 
4. National t-to-work 2 which bans the union sh 74.6) 10.0] 16.4 
73.6 15.4 | 11.0 

44.6] 32.8] 22.6 
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RESULTS OF ALL RETURNS—Oontinued 


TAXES, BUDGET AND Economic Po.icy 


Do you favor— 
. B: 


rener 


Wage and 
9, Further relief now from “th 
10. Reductions in nondefense 


ht money 7 
overnment spending even if existing functions are curtailed 
(If “yes,” what programs would you suggest cutting: Foreign aid (1), farm subsidies (2), public works (5), veterans’ aid (6), public housing 


(4), slum clearance (7), grants for local disposal plants (3), highways (8).) 


28.2 44.2) 27.6 
32.0 35.2 32.8 
28.6 40.2 | 31.2 
85.2 41.0 | 23.8 
73.4 15.4 | 11.2 
51.6 10.2 | 38.2 
48.8 10.8 | 40.4 
48.4 29.6 22.0 
33.0 25.2 | 41.8 
64.0 16.0 | 20.0 


EDUCATION 
Do you fayor— 
L Federal aid to education? .... . . ß . . ñ ß . 29. 8 57.6 | 12.6 
(NoTE.—49 percent of those voting favored assigning 1 percent of Internal revenue collections from the State to the State treasurer, disbursing 
under the direction of the State legislature, as an alternative, The remainder opposed any type of Federal aid.) 
GENERAL 
Do favor— 
ne new Federal public power and irrigation 34.2 48.8 | 17.0 
2, The present policy of allowing private companies to 68. 4 92| 224 
the winner take all as at 51.8 8.0 40.2 
4. Or selection of electors by 10.6 26.6 | 68.8 
5. Enactment of 67.2 8.8 27.0 
70.4 12.6 |- 17.0 
64.8 7.4 27.8 
31.0 42.6 26.4 
41.2 27,4 | 31.4 
21.4 57.4 21.2 
20.8 40.0 30.2 
35:4 36.8 | 27.8 
12,8 67.0 | 20.2 
36. 4 51.4 | 12.2 
34.2 46.0 | 19.8 


Labor and Labor Policies and Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I delivered last Saturday before 
the CIO-COPE convention, at Fresno. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fellow Californians, I appreciate having 
this opportunity to come before California's 
CIO Council on Political Education to dis- 


_ cuss with you in person my views in the 
_ field of labor and the policies and programs 


I recommend. 

Frankly, this is a novel experience for me. 
My recollection is that when I was elected 
to the Senate in 1946 and reelected in 1952, I 
only heard from the A. F. of L. and CIO 
endorsing conventions when I read that they 
had recommended the election of my oppo- 
nents. 

There is no illusion on my part, nor I am 
sure on yours, that my candidacy for gover- 
nor is about to receive the endorsement of 
this group. 

You have a powerful and effective or- 
ganization. In many States of the Union 
and in numerous areas within the several 
States, your efforts have elected governors, 
United States Senators, Members of the 
Many compe- 


House, and State legislators, 


tent observers believe COPE has sufficient 
power, if not to nominate, at least to veto 
the nominee of the Democratic National 
Convention. t 

As one who has had a quarter of a cen- 
tury of public life in California, I believe I 
understand effective work in political affairs 
when I see it. $ 

Your power in this State has become so 
great it is no longer realistic to consider 
your organization as a junior partner of the 
Democratic Party. As the dominant factor 
in the opposing political party to the one in 
which I hold membership, you have been 
doubly generous in inviting me here. 

In some respects I understand how Daniel 
felt in the lion’s den. My action in coming 
here, however, was voluntary. Compulsion 
was used to put him there. That, at least, 
is quite a difference in the manner of our 
respective arrivals. 

Based on my record of public service to 
our State and Nation, I do seek the help and 
votes of the AFL-CIO members as individ- 
ual Americans and as fellow Californians. 
Large numbers have already pledged me 
their support. 

You can be assured that the comments 
and recommendations I make to you here 
today are the same thoughts and policies I 
submit to any other group in California or 
in any other section of the State. 

You and the voters of this State will al- 
ways know where I stand and why I stand 
there. The views I express in the northern 
part of the State are no different from those 
expressed in the south. 

From the day, last October 3 (in Sacra- 
mento), that I announced my decision to be 
a candidate for governor of this great State, 
publications sponsored by your organiza- 
tion and certain union leaders have con- 
tinuously proclaimed that I am unfriendly 
to labor. Such is not the case. 


1 
The supporting statements that have been 
used to bolster this charge seem to me to 
be either inaccurate or incomplete. 
I am not certain whether these claims 
mean that candidates you endorse must al- 


“ways support the policies you recommend 


or the programs you submit. Is this in the 
best interests of the union. movement? Is 
this in the best interests of the people of 
California? I think not. 

If this and other similar labor organiza- 
tions are to claim to be educational, they 
cannot be narrowly partisan, for such parti- 
sanship destroys the very objectivity of edu- 
cation, 

In the 1956 national campaign the record 
shows that of the reported $1,078,852 po- 
litical contributions from labor, all but 
$3,925 went to Democratic candidates. 

Of the candidates marked as antilabor at 
the national offices of COPE, 14 are Repub- 
licans and only 1 is a Democrat. 

These facts hardly indicate a bipartisan 
approach to the endorsement of candidates. 

In view of this background, I believe it 
would be constructive to separate my com- 
ments today on the things upon which we 
should be in agreement and the obvious. 
matters upon which we apparently dis- 
agree. 

Twenty-five years ago, I was a member of 
the State legislature. I participated in the 
drafting and subsequent approval of the 
first unemployment compensation law in 
California, and it still remains as the basic 
law of this State. 

As an assemblyman I sponsored the anti- 
lynching legislation now on the statute 
books of this State. 

As minority leader of the Senate it was 
my motion last year that brought the 
civil-rights bill before the Senate. It was 
the first such legislation to pass the Con- 
gress in 80 years. 
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As a member of the State legislature I 
supported legislation which made illegal the 
so-called yellow-dog contract. I took this 
stand because I believed then, as I do now, 
in the right of a worker to join a union. 

In the United States Senate, I have sup- 
ported the Government’s unemployment 
compensation program and voted for legis- 
lation to establish a Government program 
to promote full employment. 

I have supported minimum wage increases 
and legislation on establishing standards to 
govern employee health and welfare funds. 

In 1946, I supported legislation to estab- 
lish the Federal Mediation Board to en- 
courage the peaceful arbitration of labor 
disputes. 

Later that year I opposed a Democratic 
President's request for unprecedented peace- 
time authority to draft into the Army the 
railroad workers who were out on strike. 

I have supported increased benefits for 
the Nation’s railroad workers and their de- 
pendents. I voted for legislation starting 
on-the-job and on-farm training programs 
for our returning veterans. 

My support has been given to increased 
social-security benefits and to bring millions 
more of our citizens under the protection 
of the law and millions more into our un- 
employment insurance system. 

I do not believe there is anything in that 
record with which you would disagree. 

To be sure, some of your leaders might 
have wanted to have moved at a faster pace 
and with more astronomical spending. But 
union members pay taxes, too. Together 
with their union initiation fees, dues, and 
assessments it makes quite a drain on their 
take-home pay. The worker and his wife 
know the economics of both government and 
union taxes. 

One other point that I should like to men- 
tion is that I have participated with you 
and some of your national leaders in helping 
to maintain the moral, psychological, and 
physical defenses of this Nation against the 
godless menace of international communism. 

I have not failed to express my convictions 
in opposition to policies of appeasement of 
communism, whether suggested by business 
or labor or political officials. Now, as at 
Munich, the road to appeasement is not the 
road to peace. It is only surrender on the 
installment plan. 

Whether in or out of public office, I intend 
to continue to frankly discuss the objectives 
of the men in the Kremlin and the Commu- 
nist philosophy, whose only promise to the 
worker is to make him a slave of the state. I 
salute the president of the AFL-CIO, George 
Meany, for his outstanding leadership against 
international and domestic communism. He 
is no “Johnny come lately” to this crucial 
struggle. 

I also voted for the Taft-Hartley bill, for 
which I was accused of being antiunion. I 
cannot believe, however, that my support of 
this legislation, which I believed then and 
now is constructive labor legislation, is a 
reason for your opposition of my candidacy. 

The fact is that the Democratic Congress- 
man from the Second District, who is receiv- 
ing labor support for his senatorial contest, 
also voted for the Taft-Hartley legislation 
and also voted to override a Democratic 
President’s veto of the bill. So this can 
hardly be the basis of your opposition to me. 
Or is there a double standard? If a Demo- 
crat voted for Taft-Hartley is he excused and 
endorsed? If a Republican does the same 
thing is he condemned and liquidated? 

You will recall that the Taft-Hartley bill 
was misrepresented as a “slave labor bill.” 
A great and expensive propaganda drive was 
undertaken to convince union members that 
it would destroy their organizations. 

Of course, it did no such thing. In 1947 
when the bill was enacted there were 15 
million union members. Today there are 
an estimated 19 million, Union treasuries 
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are, for the most part, larger than they 
have ever been before. 

What sort of slavery and destruction of 
unionism is this? Now the same old refrain 
is being played over again. 

I merely want workers and union mem- 
bers to have the protection against arbitrary 
power on the part of union officials that 
the Bill of Rights gives us as citizens against 
the arbitrary acts of Government officials. 

The labor program I recommend may be 


the basis for your organization's opposition 


to my candidacy. This proposed legislation 
has been subject to distortion and mislead- 
ing representations, 

I believe in and support strong and free 
unions. I want them to be responsible to 
their membership and to the public. They 
exercise great power and with power must 
always go responsibility. 

I believe in and unqualifiedly support the 
right of every American worker to join a 
union. Any attempt to restrict the opportu- 
nity of an employee to participate volun- 
tarily in a union, or to prevent a duly 
elected union organization from represent- 
ing such employees in collective bargaining, 
will be vigorously opposed by me. 

I believe in the right of every union mem- 
ber to haye a free yoice in the administra- 
tion and activities of his or her union, and 
if the union does not act in their best in- 
terest I believe in the right to withdraw 
from the union without losing employment. 

I have introduced legislation in the Sen- 
ate, and support similar legislation in Cali- 
fornia, which will guarantee democratic con- 
trol by union members over the officers and 
activities of their respective unions. This 
legislation does the following: 

1. Guarantees the election of union offi- 
cials by secret ballot and makes sure that 
the ballots cast are the ballots counted. 

Is this against the best interests of the 
members? 

2. Provides for the recall of union officials 
who misuse their positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility, 

Is this undemocratic or antiunion? 

3. Prevents conspiracies between manage- 
ment and union officials that work against 
the welfare of union members. 

Is there anyone here in favor of “sweet- 
heart contracts?” 

4. Protects union members’ welfare and 
pension programs, (This provision protects 
the welfare programs of union members 
whether they are controlled by unions or 
management). 

Does this threaten the interests of the rank 
and file? 

5. Requires that where unions, under the 
existing law, represent all employees in an 
industry or plant, then all employees are en- 


titled to be admitted into the union if they 


should desire union membership. 

Who here believes in class A and class B 
membership or in discrimination in union 
membership? 

6. Provides that union members shall by 
secret ballot have the determining voice in 
the conditions, terms and duration of strikes. 

Should not union members, who are called 
on to make the sacrifices in strikes have the 
right to determine the issue? 

7. Prevents arbitrary control over local 
unions by trustees appointed by national or 
international unions. 

Can this be considered detrimental to 
either the members or the locals? 

8. Provides for regulation by union mem- 
bers of the actions of their unions on ques- 
tions of excessive union fees, assessments or 
arbitrary actions. 

Is this undemocratic or harmful to the 
rank and file? 

Of course, I understand that there may be 
some of the provisions I mentioned on which 
some of you may recommend a different ap- 
proach, ž 
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Those who completely opposed this basic 
bill of rights for the working men and women 
are the ones not serving the best interests of 
their members or the public. 

A question has arisen as to where my op- 
ponent for governor stands on the workers’ 
bill of rights. On February 26 in a speech 
at the Press Club in Los Angeles, he sup- 


ported it in principle. On March 25 in a` 


speech in Albany, he opposed it. I do not 
know if his southern view or northern view 
currently prevails in the matter of giving the 
members control over their own unions. If 
he doesn't support the workers’ bill of rights, 
just what is his alternative? 

Public minded citizens and organizations, 
whose support for organized labor is pub- 
licly recognized, have recently expressed 
themselves on the subject of democratic re- 
form in union organizations. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, which 
states it has been urging the organized labor 
movement for 15 years to adopt improved 
internal practice of civil liberties, last month 
recommended a labor union bill of rights. 
The areas covered by their proposal are in 
substantial agreement to those covered in 
the legislation I have just outlined. You 
certainly do not consider the American Civil 
Liberties Union as antiunion. 

Clark Kerr has recently authored a report 
for the fund for the republic on “Unions 
and Union Leaders of Their Own Choosing.” 
Mr. Kerr comments: x 

“The title of this paper suggests that na- 
tional policy might move from the ‘unions 
of their own choosing’ of the 1930's to 
‘union leaders of their own choosing’ and 
even, to a degree, to ‘union rules of their 
own choosing.’ But how is this to be ac- 
complished? Action by the unions them- 
selves would be most desirable and there 
has been a surprising amount of it during 
the past year. Experience here and abroad, 
however, suggests it will not be sufficient, 
that behind the good intentions of most 
union leaders will need to stand the power 
of the law, as in the case of corporations in 
the past. 

“This is a troublesome issue. The plural- 
ist will defend the private association from 
the control of the State. The individual, 
however, also needs defense against being 
controlled by the private government of the 
trade union, and ultimately this defense 
can be guaranteed only by the State.” 

Does anyone accuse Mr. Kerr, who is a 
member of the United Auto Workers Review 
Board, of being unfriendly to labor? 

Mr. Clyde Summers, a labor expert and 
professor of law at Yale University, recently 
submitted an article for the New Leader 
magazine, a liberal weekly published by the 
American Labor Conference on International 
Affairs. Mr. Summers recommends a Dill 
of rights affirmatively guaranteeing the 
rights of membership. He also recommends 
removal from union constitutions of those 
provisions which stifle the democratic proc- 
esses. Is Mr. Summers antiunion or work- 
ing against the interests of union organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. J. B. S. Hardman, former editor of 
Labor and Nation as well as the CIO Ad- 
vance, has recently written: 

“Unionism as a whole may well find it of 
advantage to itself, in the long run, to have 
the members’ rights and leaders’ responsi- 
bility bolstered by adequate legislation, care- 
fully devised and properly administered un- 
der foolproof institutional setups.” 

Mr. Hardman concludes his remarks with 
the following: 

“There still lingers in the recesses of union 
consciousness that ancient fear of govern- 
ment, of law, of the courts. That no longer 
fits the new state and status of the 20- 
million-member union movement in the 
democratic United States.” 

I have stated my position in support of 
voluntary unionism, and I intend to bring 
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‘this issue to labor organizations and their 
members and to the people of California this 


ear. 

4 I believe that unions, in order to grow, 
prosper and function effectively, must in- 
duce employees to become members of their 
organizations voluntarily and not by com- 
pulsion. 

The late Samuel Gompers, the founder 
and the father of the American Federation 
of Labor, pleaded the cause of voluntarism 
in unions. He also wrote in his autobiogra- 
phy printed in 1925, page 132 (this quote 
has been curiously omitted from the newly 
revised and edited edition of 1957): 

“I held and I hold that if a union expels 
a menrber and he is deprived of a livelihood, 
in theory or in fact, insofar as he and his 
dependents upon him are concerned, it is 
capital punishment.” 

No permanent progress has been achieved 
in our society, or in any other civilized na- 
tion, where people are compelled to belong 
to particular organizations in order to exist. 

The strength and contribution of our 
churches, parent-teacher associations, and 
fraternal, charitable, veterans, and civic or- 
ganizations has been due to the free and 
willing participation of our citizens. 

I believe in the right of an individual to 
decide, without coercion, his intention to 
become and remain a member of a union. 
Good leadership and promoting the real in- 
terests of the workers will produce stronger 
unions than trying to hold reluctant captive 
members who feel they have been coerced. 

In voluntary organizations, there will al- 
Ways be some individuals who will not par- 
ticipate in the activities of institutions work- 
ing in their behalf. But that is the price 
we must willingly pay for liberty. Its al- 
ternative is compulsion without cooperation. 

This is not a partisan issue. 

If we are to continue to make progress 
through our free enterprise system with its 
benefits flowing to all, responsible manage- 
ment and responsible unions are necessary 
to achieve this objective. We are all, in a 
real sense, each our brothers’ keepers. 

I have great faith in the ability of the 
citizens of California to independently see 
the difference between truth and falsehood. 
I am convinced that the recommendations 
and policies that I propose will be supported 
by the members of organized unions when 
they are fully and fairly informed. 

Freedom and democracy must prevail 
throughout organized labor, for only respon- 
sible union organizations operate in the best 
interests of our society and their own mem- 
bership. 

Can any reasonable man believe that at- 
tendance at union meetings will be increased 
by compulsory membership in our unions? 
In the early days of our country, there was 
a requirement in some sections of the Na- 
tion, where the citizens of a community were 
compelled to belong to a particular church 
or religious group, and severe penalties in 
the form of exclusion from all community 
life were levled for noncompliance. 

We must never forget that unions, as all 
other organizations, are a means to an end, 
not an end in themselves. Unions are a 
medium through which individuals are able 
to act not only in their own best interests 
but in the best interests of all the people. 

I have stated in my public speeches in 
California and elsewhere that neither the 
record of the McClellan committee nor the 
legislation I have introduced in the Senate 
should be construed to constitute an in- 
dictment against all labor officials. 

Many of these officials, past and present, 
haye labored unceasingly in the best in- 
terests of their fellow workingmen. And I 
know they will continue to do so. 

Despite the honest differences of opinion 
that may exist between us as to the merits 
of the proposals and objectives we seek, I 
want the membership of all labor organ- 
izations in this State to know that if I am 
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elected Governor of California they will al- 
ways have a fair hearing in matters coming 
before my administration. I will seek to the 
best of my ability to serve the people of the 
entire State. 

In the meeting of the problems of our 
generation, we must show the same courage 
and common sense as the men who gave us 
our Republic and have helped to maintain it. 

As Republicans, Democrats, or Independ- 
ents we can all join in subscribing to the 
oath of Thomas Jefferson when he said: 

“I haye sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 


In Praise of Lester Holtzman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following in praise of 
my colleague, LESTER HOLTZMAN: 

LESTER HOLTZMAN is a most exemplary 
member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, of which Iam chairman. No longer 
a novice in the House, he has won his 
spurs and is a man to be reckoned with. 
Affable, easy to approach, he is a re- 
doubtable opponent. Anyone who seeks 
to worst him had better watch his step. 
His weapons are sharpness of wit, keen- 
ness of mind, speedy action. Although 
young in years, he is old in political acu- 
men and parliamentary skill. 

His approach to problems is along 
common sense and logical lines. He 
never hesitates when he knows that his 
course is right. He is indeed a man of 
impeccable character. It has been said 
that you cannot dream yourself into a 
good character. You must hammer and 
forge yourself into one. This is exactly 
what Lester has done. Lester is a good 
man at all times and is a loyal friend— 
through thick or thin, in victory or de- 
feat, in prosperity or adversity. He is 
respected by his colleagues and loved by 
his associates. 

He expresses an avid interest in pub- 
lic affairs. The present economic de- 
pression has caused him considerable 
anxiety and stress of mind. He wrote a 
forthright letter to the New York Times 
recently wherein he suggested to the 
President the need to assemble the 
country's best brains, savants, publicists, 
and pundits to evolve a plan to solve our 
present economic perplexities. It was a 
compelling suggestion, couched in cogent 
phrases. I hope the President takes 
heed and follows LESTER'S suggestion. 
On the day that the New York Times 
published the letter, that valued paper 
published an editorial approving, in 
part, the idea of such a conclave. Thus, 
LESTER indirectly won approval of his 
idea from the editorial staff of the New 
York Times. 

This is but symptomatic of LESTER'S 
work in the House of Representatives. 
Often, during debates in our Committee 
on the Judiciary, when doubt and un- 
certainty descend upon the members, 
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LESTER, in his quiet and unassuming way, 
presents a solution that dashes away 
doubt and difficulty. He clears the at- 
mosphere with a simple, logical observa- 
tion. Many of us are startled and say 
to ourselves, “Why did we not think of 
that?” Thus, Lester renders incalcula- 
bly valuable services in the House. Iam 
proud of his friendship. 

The good people of his district, in their 
wisdom, must return him to Congress. 
They would do disservice to themselves 
to do otherwise. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at 49th Annual Meeting 
of Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an address I delivered at the 
49th annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 49TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, IN PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 
25, 1958 


It is an honor to address this distinguished 
group of leaders of business and industry. 

Your influence and example can accom- 
plish great things for our country. In meet- 
ings such as this we can plan the defense 
of America on every front where danger 
threatens, 

In the month of February patriotic Amer- 
icans commemorate the birthday anniver- 
saries of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. These greatest of all Americans 
guided the destiny of our Nation in the most 
critical periods of our history. 

Washington's military genius led us to vic- 
tory in the struggle for independence. His 
statesmanship helped to organize a Govern- 
ment dedicated to the ideals that we hold 
sacred, 

Lincoln’s great achievement was the pres- 
ervation of the Union. 

In our day we face another time of crisis 
and we are fortunate to have another great 
President, Dwight Eisenhower, upholding 
freedom of the individual against those who 
would enslave mankind under the dictator- 
ship of the state. 

The course of world history has made the 
United States the backbone of the forces 
fighting to retain God's greatest gift to the 
human race—freedom of the individual to 
choose for himself. This sacred right was 
never more wonderfully expressed than in 
the immortal words of the Declaration of 
Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.“ 
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On the other side of today’s conflict stands 
the power and might of the Communist con- 
spiracy to destroy those rights and to dom- 
inate the world. The Soviet Union, by ter- 
ror and tyranny, enforces its unholy doctrine 
that every man owes everything to the 
state. 

With such powerful forces arrayed against 
each other, armed with weapons of unbe- 
lievable destructive capacity, it would be 
folly to minimize the dangers confronting 
us—not only from beyond our borders but 
also within our own midst. 

What is our job in this critical situation? 

During my long career as a soldier and 
public official I have always advocated the 
most powerful defense preparations. We 
must have the best weapons that scientific 
knowledge can produce. These weapons 
must be in the hands of dedicated men and 
women who are imbued with the ideals of 
our Republic. They must be backed up by 
the patriotism and sacrifice of a people who 
have pride in our flag and our way of life. 

At the same time I have always maintained 
that one of the great elements of our de- 
fense against aggression is a strong domes- 
tic economy. Keeping our economy strong, 
sound, and stable is no less important than 
building our military power—and, my fellow 
Americans, in striving for that goal your part 
is just as important as the part played by 
government. 

For 5 years we have enjoyed the greatest 
and most widely shared prosperity our coun- 
try has ever experienced. Now we have 
moved into a period of economic adjust- 
ment—call it a recession if you will. This 
condition calls for economic statesmanship 
of the highest order—yet there are some pol- 
iticians who seem to welcome the rise in un- 
employment as a vehicle on which they can 
ride to political advantage. 

These are the prophets of gloom who would 
rob people of their faith in the future. 
They criticize and seek to tear down the 
forceful program put forward by President 
Eisenhower to create new job opportunities. 
The President is to be commended for mo- 
bilizing all the power of Government to alle- 
viate the plight of the unemployed. I am 
sure every one in this meeting will support 
his efforts to accelerate industrial and busi- 
ness recovery. 

The point I want to make most emphati- 
cally is that this is no time to abandon sound 
principles. 

No wishful thinking or political dema- 
gogery can upset the fundamental truth that 
our system of competitive, private enterprise 
produces more jobs than any other system 
ever devised, It does not depend upon 
Government. On the contrary, when Gov- 
ernment, through excessive taxation, bur- 
densome debt, restrictive controls, and spe- 
cial privilege destroys individual initiative, 
it wipes out incentive, drys up venture capi- 
tal and reduces job opportunities for our 
workers. 

Those who are familiar with my record in 
public life know that I have always been on 
the side of economy in government. But I 
do believe that we are on safe ground when 
we favor the investment of public funds in 
the sound and constructive public works pro- 
gram launched by President Eisenhower. 
Such investments in highways, river, and 
harbor improyements, flood control, post of- 
fice construction and renovation will not only 
provide immediate employment but will 
bring long-range benefits of a lasting char- 
acter, 

In order to carry out these programs it 
becomes increasingly important to exercise 
the strictest economy in other fields of Gov- 
ernment spending. All unnecessary govern- 
mrent must be abandoned. Overlapping and 
duplication must be eliminated. 

As businessmen you can take leadership 
in that direction. You must work to bring 
about a proper balance between wages, prices, 
and profits, You must battle against infla- 
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tion because a stabilized currency is the 
strongest foundation of a sound economy. 

Working together, labor, industry, and 
Government can overcome the difficulty fac- 
ing us today and can build a healthy, vigor- 
ous, stable, and expanding economy, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my weekly newsletter of April 19, 
1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 5th District, 
Texas) 
APRIL 19, 1958. 

Cherry blossoms (3 weeks late), plus alter- 
nately balmy and brisk temperatures, have 
delighted throngs of Washington visitors. 
The pale pink blossoms are profuse, edging 
the Tidal Basin and Jefferson Memorial. 
Washington is lovely in the spring. The 
dockside Mayflower II is another visitors’ 
attraction. 

The freedom of information bill, H. R. 2767, 
occasioned an afternoon's lively debate, The 
bill amends an existing statute (sec. 161) 
which authorizes Government department 
heads to prescribe regulations for conduct 
and for custody, use, and preservation of 
records. The bill then adds this amendment: 
“This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public or limiting 
the availability of records to the public.” 
With the announced intention to prevent the 
needless withholding of information from 
the people, press, and Congress, no one dis- 
agreed. However, the possible misinterpre- 
tation of the specific langauge used (in- 
cluding by the court) occasioned a near 
rhubarb. Arguments for: (1) Only section 
161 is hereby amended (not any of the other 
78 laws concerning secrecy are affected, such 
as military information, FBI files, Internal 
Revenue Department files and many others) ; 
(2) section 161 has been abused as a con- 
venient device: (a) For department heads 
to take the easy course (stamp a matter 
“Classified” rather than laboriously examine 
it); (b) For too many, who now have au- 
thority, to determine whether material is to 
be classified or not; (c) For the concealment 
of mistakes and wrong actions; (3) The in- 
tent of the original law of 1789 is thus re- 
stored, which intended section 161 only as 
a housekeeping authority, and not for the 
withholding of information, which should 
result only from further Congressional legis- 
lative authority. Arguments against: (1) 
The wording becomes ambiguous by not be- 
ing tied to section 161 closely enough, there- 
fore the other 78 statutes are jeopardized, 
and necessary Government security is re- 
moved; (2) the press, including Congressional 
staff men who are hewspapermen, have 
lobbied this through under the catchy slo- 
gan, “The people's right to know“; (3) the 
people have no absolute right to know hav- 
ing given up this right in the constitutional 
division of powers with accompanying dis- 
cretionary authority. 

The bill passed handily, after all amend- 
ments were defeated. Many misgivings re- 
main. This bill is labeled “freedom of in- 
formation", yet coincidentally several of us 
were cut off in asking questions in debate 
seeking information, Equally damaging is 
the fact that Congress isn't practicing what 
this bill preaches, since many of our com- 
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mittee hearings are secret (33 percent of 
them according to Congressional Quarterly 
survey). 

The basic dilemma remains—no matter 
how sincere our intention in opening up 
Government files, the Court as ultimate ar- 
biter of Congress’ intent, can particularly if 
liberal, reinterpret the Constitution as it 
sees fit. 

The rivers and harbors bill veto saves the 
taxpayers $349 million of unfounded boon- 
doggle projects. The President should be 
commended for his courageous action on this 
and on his earlier veto of the farm price 
freeze bill. In my opinion, he should have 
vetoed the housing and highway bills, too, 
because of the haste-makes-waste treat- 
ment in the name of recession. Now the 
liberal Democrat-controlled Congress is 
pushing a new Community Facilities Act 
which would loan Federal money to local 
communities, Isn't this rich? The most 
heavily indebted Government entity in his- 
tory is offering the loan of money to the 
people from whom the money is taken, for 
the reason that these people in the local 
communities haven't the money. And our 
Texas Senators are responsible for this gem. 

The Dallas community refused the money, 
although only because the city could borrow 
the money elsewhere for less. What an op- 
portunity existed there for telling the Fed- 
eral men, the Senators, “We don’t want the 
money because it isn't the role of Federal 
Government to offer it; it’s taxpayers’ money; 
stop spending it and give it back to us in 
the form of a tax cut.” What an opportunity 
still exists, too, to tell Uncle Sam the same 
thing in public housing, now that Dallas 
wants to get all it can, too, in the name of 
“urban renewal” under existing law. So it 
is, that a people lose their right to demand 
the return of tax moneys and the local 
and personal freedom that goes with it. 
Los Angeles people finally flatly refused Fed- 
eral public housing. Will Dallas? 

Briefs that deserve fuller treatment: (1) 
the public housing and race issue in north- 
ern cities is breeding crime and unhappiness; 
(2) Congressional integrity is endangered by 
Members who change what they said on 
the House floor or add more (Curtis de- 
bate—April 16, 1958); (3) President Tru- 
man was caught in a lapse of memory or 
falsehood, denying the earlier Krock inter- 
view (recalls Cordell Hull's statement, “A 
lie can get halfway round the world while 
the truth is getting on its pants"; (4) Con- 
gressman Poace’'s Dallas speech saying, “The 
administration is dedicated to kicking the 
farmer in the face“ needs rebuttal; the 
farmers’ hardships, whatever they are, are 
obviously the result of earlier Democrat pro- 
grams and Democrat-controlled Congresses. 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, at the Annual Awards Din- 
ner of Indianapolis Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
delivered by my colleague, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], at the 
annual awards dinner of the Jaycees, 
honoring the outstanding young farmers 
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of the year, in Indianapolis, Ind., on 

April 16, 1958. 

_ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
-as follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR, BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
AWARDS DINNER OF THE JAYCEES HONORING 
THE OUTSTANDING YOUNG FARMERS OF THE 
Year, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., APRIL 16, 1958 


It is a distinct privilege for me to come to 
Indiana tonight to participate in this 
tribute to the accomplishments of young 
Americans. 

In attempting to appraise the future of 
our country, there is nothing more gratifying 
than the knowledge that such potential citi- 
zen-leaders as these are already recognizing 
and accepting their place in the continuing 
march of freedom. 

Likewise, to those of us who respect the 
fundamental economic tradition by which 
our Republic has grown great, there is no 
place where more significant contributions 
can be made to the perpetuation and enlarge- 
ment of those traditions than in the field of 
agriculture. 

America was, first and 
cultural nation. 

Through farming, and constantly improved 
farming techniques, we have been able over 
the years to feed, clothe, and house a people 
whose has been aptly characterized 
by our undisputed recognition as the bread- 
basket of the world. 

Farming is basic to America’s growth—not 
only economically, but morally and spiritu- 
ally, as well. 

It is inconceivable to me that there could 
be a more wholesome atmosphere than the 
American farm in which to nurture the qual- 
ities of character, morality, and love of God 
and country. 

The crowded, bustling, smoldering cities 
of this land sometimes distort and under- 
mine man’s perspective upon his life and his 
-responsibilities to the world into which he 
was born. But in the rich, bountiful, and 
untarnished atmosphere of our farmlands it 
is possible, even in the dizzy swirl of this age 
of space, to feel the closeness with the pur- 
-pose of our existence and to discover our 

- most real and lasting values. 

Truly, America is suffering today from a 
grave imbalance in both personal and politi- 
cal standards. 

We have allowed ourselves to relax too 
comfortably upon the laurels of material 
achievement. 

We need to pause, as it were, beside the 
highway of life and decide just where we are 
going and why. 

If human liberty is to survive, we must 
take stock of our own lives and ask ourselves 
whether or not we are following a course 
that will preserve the American system. 

We must determine whether or not the 
America we leave to our children and our 
grandchildren will provide for them the same 
opportunities in freedom that we have had, 
or whether the twilight of human dignity 
and individual liberty is now actually upon 


foremost, an agri- 


It is here, in this midwestern heartland 
of America, that the determination of these 
questions can best be made. 

It is in the preparation and devotion of 
young Americans—young farmers—to the 
challenges of freedom that we can devise our 
best estimate of the shape of tomorrow. 

Certainly, these issues will not be resolved 
in Washington, 

Neither will they be resolved in the expedi- 
ent promises and platitudes of any politician 
who is willing to compromise liberty for a 
headline or the welfare of the next genera- 
tion for victory in an election. 

Yet, in every front, and in both major 
parties, we find that political considerations 
are too often the criteria for actions which 
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will reverberate upon the lives and fortunes 
of the American people for years to come. 

And no area of our economy has been 
treated with less respect or more shockingly 
maligned and abused by political power en- 
thusiasts than has American agriculture. 

To my mind, the one American, above all 
others, who fies our traditional spirit 
of individual initiative and personal incen- 
tive is Ezra Taft Benson, our Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

He is a man who learned about farming 
by being a farmer. 

He is a man who learned about free enter- 
prise by operating in the field of agriculture 
when agriculture was able to function with- 
out federally instituted systems of price 
support—when the agricultural economy was 
strong and vibrant by virtue of its own genius 
in a climate of unrestricted opportunity. 

If ever there was a man who unfailingly 
put principle above partisan advantage or 
personal popularity, that man is Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Still, today, and for the greater portion of 
his tenure in the high office which he holds, 
he is vilified and condemned by those in 
the Congress who would continue to shackle 
the American farmer with governmental re- 
straints and phony profit stimulus. 

Consider for a moment the impact of poll- 
tics upon the American farmer, 

Observe, if you will, the ridiculous imbal- 
ance of economic concepts which has brought 
American agriculture to the brink of a po- 
tentially disastrous revamping of its institu- 
tional structure. 

Fundamentally, the farm policy under 
which we are functioning in this country 
today was developed during a period of eco- 
nomic stress. 

Minor changes in this policy notwithstand- 
ing, Government planners have foisted upon 
us an acceptance of the illusion that the 
Federal Government should either fix prices 
on certain commodities or, at the very least, 
exert a maximum infiuence upon them. 

During the periods of economic upswing 
following World War II and Korea, the farm- 
ers proved a significant and disturbing ex- 
ception to the rule of general prosperity. 
The reason for this, I think, is that we fol- 
lowed too closely these policies of earlier 
years: We did not allow for readjustments 
in the agricultural economy as a result of 
improved conditions generally. 

Since 1951 Government surpluses have 
been increased from approximately $3 billion 
to $8 billion. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment has bartered, sold, or otherwise dis- 
posed of an estimated $18 billion worth of 
farm commodities. 

Forgotten, of course, has been the fact 
that some of the most important farm com- 
modities are not under Government price 
supports. For example, our farm and range 
producers of beef have suffered because the 
props under grains have increased their feed 
costs without giving them any relief at the 
market place. 

The result has been that, despite the ap- 
plication of practically every conceivable 
Government program for agriculture, farmers 
in the main have been more hurt than helped 
by Washington-inspired directives designed 
to inflate a prosperity balloon for them. 

Added to this bureaucratic confusion, and 
perhaps aided and abetted by it, is the rap- 
idly decreasing farm population. That such 
a confused and deteriorating situation should 
occur at a time when the technological reyo- 
lution in agriculture offers so much hope 
and inspiration is a challenge to all who will 
but apply themselves to a rekindling of the 
fires of free farming enterprise. 

There may be a host of answers to this 
problem. Not being blessed with an intri- 
cate knowledge of farming, I am unable to 
project any series of formulas which would 
satisfy the total agricultural needs of our 
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This much I can say, however: a man who 
farms his land in order to provide crops to 
sell at the marketplace, and to reap a maxi- 
mum of profit for himself, is no different 
from the shopkeeper, or the barber, or the 
restaurant owner, or any of the myriad of 
other types of people who derive their living 
from the provision of goods and services to 
the consumer public. 

The farmer, like his small-business coun- 
terpart in the urban areas, depends for his 
livelihood upon the laws of supply and de- 
mand, 

Logically, the Government's role in his 
affairs must be a minor one. 

Subsidy “crutches” remove him from the 
competitive pattern of the economy and 
make him nothing less than a pawn of 
Government. 

On the other hand, a minimum of restric- 
tions on farm production and marketing 
will permit the farmer a maximum of de- 
pendence upon free markets as the best 
guides to production and consumption. 

As Secretary Benson has said: 

“Farmers should not be placed in a position 
of working for Government bounty rather 
than producing for a free market.” 

I would like to ask, therefore, just who in 
this country do those who abuse Ezra Ben- 
son suggest to take his place? 

What kind of superman do they have in 
mind who can unscramble the unholy mess 
of planned agriculture so as to make it work 
and, at the same time, to enable the farmer 
to maintain his rightful balance in our total 
economic structure? 

Or am I correct in assuming that those in 
both political parties who dispute the in- 
tegrity and moral soundness of Secretary 
Benson deliberately desire to supplant eco- 
nomic principle with expedient measures 
whose only consequence will be the destruc- 
tion of American agriculture? 

The truth is—and this is a particularly 
basic lesson for the young farmers of this 
Nation—that politics and agriculture don’t 
mix. 

Politics means government, and whenever 
the Government starts doing things for peo- 
ple in any walk of life it automatically and 
unavoidably takes from them certain rights 
by which their initial opportunities were 
inspired. 

Now you may be wondering why I, ad- 
mittedly not a student of agricultural prob- 
lems, should express such an intense interest 
in this critical issue, as well as such a de- 
vout respect for the thinking of Secretary - 
Benson. 

Well, there are several reasons. And not 
the least of these is the fact that Ezra Benson 
is a Mormon—in fact, one of the leaders of 
the Mormon Church—and I was brought up 
among these people out in my home State of 
Arizona. I know their intense strength of 
character, their abhorrence of governmental 
addicts and welfare-state handouts. I have 
seen their enormous contributions to the 
development of our Rocky Mountain West. 
In fact, the colonization efforts of the Mor- 
mons in Arizona have been a foundation and 
an inspiration in the progress my State has 
made. 

Perhaps I should add, as well, that I have 
personally tried to part Ezra Benson from 
his adherence to principle on one matter 
which could have been of benefit to me polit- 
ically and to Arizonians generally—and I 
have seen the immovable devotion with 
which he follows his creed of ethical, honest, 
objective, and selfless government. 

Another reason why I, as an Arizonan, feel 
qualified to adopt this view of our farm 
situation is reflected in the attitude of Ari- 
zona agriculturalists toward the Government 
price support program. 

Arizona still depends extensively upon 
farming for the development of its expanding 
economy. Particularly in the cotton and 
cattle industries Arizona exerts a forceful in- 
fluence upon the national market, And our 
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cattlemen and cottongrowers indicated 
opposition to Federal subsidy programs. 

The attitude of the Arizona Cotton Grow- 
ers Association, for example, is plainly and 
simply, “We want to sell our cotton to the 
mills, not to the United States Government.” 

And that, I suggest, is the kind of courage 
and economic know-how which built our 
farm economy. And It’s the only way that 
economy is going to be spared the ax of 
socialistic annihilation. 

We in Arizona are proud of this spirit of 
rugged independence on the part of our cot- 
tongrowers, just as we are proud of their 
development of the extra-long-staple Su- 
pima cotton which is the product of that 
wonderful Pima cotton that outwears, out- 
lasts, and outshines all other cotton fibers. 

But the Agricultural Act, under which we 
now operate, invokes heavy restraints upon 
the growth of cotton in the areas of the 
great Southwest where it can be grown 
easiest and cheapest—namely, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and west Texas. 

The long-staple cottongrowers who com- 
prise the Supima Association assessed them- 
selves $3 per bale of cotton for the 
purpose of raising additional revenue for 
advertising and promotion; and, by this de- 
vice, the demand for their product has been 
increased to a point where the Secretary of 
Agriculture has lowered the support price 
to 75 percent and, at the same time, allowed 
them to double their acreage. 

Obviously, if cotton could be removed from 
the Agricultural Act, Arizona’s farm income 
would at least double. 

By legislation, we are controlling the law 
of supply and demand to the point where 
agriculture in Arizona, California, and west 
Texas suffers in order to support inefficient 
cotton farming in the Deep South. 

The resultant expense is detrimental to 
both farmers and consumers. 

To show you how strongly Arizona de- 
pends upon the free operation of our agri- 
cultural economy, and how adversely present 
unrealistic conditions affect the outlook in 
my own State, consider that between 1920 
and 1950 the farm population of Arizona 
dropped from 92,000 to 84,000. 

At the same time, the cash receipts from 
farm marketings in Arizona increased from 
$53.2 million in 1924 to $369.6 million in 
1957. 

Isn’t this revealing testimony to great 
progress, scientifically and technologically, 
in Arizona farming, despite a farm popula- 
tion decline? 

Isn’t this a clear indication that Washing- 
ton farm strategists ought to begin consider- 
ing this problem from a point of view that is 
at least as up to date as the methods which 
have made such advances possible? 

The plain truth is that Arizona farmers 
don’t want their chance for prosperity crip- 
pled by restrictions emanating from Wash- 
ington. 


They don’t want to be told what to plant 
and what not to plant; when to plant and 
when not to plant; and at what prices to 
sell their yield. 

Above all, I suggest that it is contrary 
to the bent of our farmers—just as it is 
contrary to the bent of all Americans—to 
be given something for nothing, to be paid 
for not producing, to have their opportunity 
and incentive destroyed by being forced into 
a common mold where every individual's ca- 
pacity is judged in terms of the lowest 
standard of production. 

Now the sum and substance of what I have 
been saying is simply this: The farm prob- 
lem, by itself, should be solved in terms of 
fundamental American economics, not in 


political misadventures of the recent past. 
It is high time the swivel-chair farmers 
in the Congress of the United States stopped 
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making American agriculture the “whipping 
boy” for their political dreams. 

It is time to give the business of farming 
back to those who know what it’s all about 
and who have the biggest stake in it—the 
farmers themselves. 

It is time that all Americans stopped ques- 
tioning, quarreling, and quipping about Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, and 
started thanking their lucky stars that we 
finally have a man in the national admin- 
istration—in the Department of Agricul- 
ture—whose dedication to the principles of 
a free economy is so great that he will not 
sacrifice the opportunities of the next gen- 
eration for an illusory victory in the next 
election. 

American agriculture can survive this 
present turmoil. But it can only do so when 
the Federal Government stops trying to leg- 
islate farm income through direct price sup- 
ports, stops the idiotic flow of crops into the 
Government's bulging bins, undertakes the 
job of finding new uses and markets for our 
farm products, and gives the farmers of this 
Nation the freedom to produce in accordance 
with free market prices. 

It is up to farmers—it is up to citizens 
generally—to understand the historic truths 
behind our present agricultural capacity. 

It is up to all of us to stem the tide of 
that philosophy which would wreck the free 
institution of farming in this country. 

Most of all, however, it is up to coming 
generations of Americans, today’s young 
farmers and tomorrow’s farm leaders, to 
recognize that the only sound course for our 
future, in any area, is one of a firm reliance 
upon the individual citizen for the accom- 
plishment of our basic social, political, and 
economic needs. 

That is why I am happy to join in this 
occasion of commendation to these young 
farmers for their outstanding achievements. 

My charge to them, as I know it is yours, 
is that by holding fast to the concepts of 
human liberty they may ever be worthy of 
the high responsibility to the fleld of agri- 
culture which is theirs. 


Radio Activity Is Boon to Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, an event 
of considerable importance has been 
scheduled for the month of May, and 
that is National Radio Month. 

From the day when the first faint re- 
ception was received until today when 
the “beep, beep” signals are heard 
around the world from orbiting satel- 
lites, radio has become an important, 
necessary part of our lives. 

Radio’s role in our daily lives becomes 
increasingly important because it is 
through this medium that we track our 
ventures and adventures in outer space. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters has advised me that Americans 
own 150 million radio sets—ample testi- 
mony to this medium’s value to the con- 
tinued progress of our Nation. 

Moreover, statistics show that 66 mil- 
lion Americans listen to radio daily and 
the dramatic growth of this industry in 
our vast communications network is ex- 
emplified by the 3,600 AM and FM sta- 
tions now broadcasting in the United 
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States compared with 600 stations just 
10 8 ago. 

Our reliance on radio is demonstrated 
by the fact that the stations throughout 
the country are geared to broadcast on 
a second’s notice any threat to our na- 
tional security, while giving us timely 
information on disasters and other 
emergency situations from day to day. 

I, for one, salute radio—for while or- 
biting in space, it has kept its feet on 
the ground to provide Americans with 
maximum performance. 


The Propaganda Struggle Between East 
and West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert into 
the Recor» the text of an address which 
I delivered on Saturday evening, April 
19, 1958, before the Delta Theta Phi Law 
Fraternity of St. John’s University 
School of Law at a dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, The 
address was as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VicTor L. ANFUSO 
BEFORE THE DELTA THETA Pur Law FRA- 
TERNITY, ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
or Law, APRIL 19, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished clergy, 

friends, this is the second time that I have 
had the distinct pleasure to address the 
members of this honored fraternity. I am 
indeed very happy to be here with you once 
again. 

I had been told by a mutual friend that 
a few remarks on brotherhood and fra- 
ternity would be most appropriate on this 
occasion, Frankly, that would have pleased 
me too. But then it occurred to me that 
you did not simply invite me to come up 
here from Washington to speak to you on a 
subject. which can be handled more capably 
by anyone in this room. With your kind 
permission, therefore, I have decided on a 
compromise subject which I consider to be 
both timely and appropriate. 

Not so very long ago, during the course of 
an address in Congress, I had called to the 
attention of my colleagues a way 8 
and signiflcant fact, and it 18 

Since 1939 approximately aoe million 
square miles of territory and about 732 mil- 
lion people in Europe and Asia have been 
brought under direct domination or con- 
trol of the Soviet Union and its partner 
Communist China. Of this total, no less 
than 700 million people came under Gom- 
munist control since the end of World War 
II. only about 12 to 13 years ago. The 
strange fact about it all is that in many 
instances this was achieved by the Com- 
munists without firing a single shot; it was 
done not through war, but by means of 
propaganda, subversion, and chicanery. 

This has made all thinking men's hatr turn 
gray, and me to lose mine altogether, trying 
to figure out why. At this rate, I am afraid 
there will be no United States of America, 
as we know it, within the lifetime of most 
of the people here tonight—unless we are 
able to beat the Russians at their own 


ie. 
What is this game which ts being played 
for the highest stakes of all time? ` For us, 
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if we win, it spells freedom, independence, 
economic prosperity, morality, and human 
dignity. If we lose the game as played by 
the other side, it means enslavement, pov- 
erty, human degradation, godlessness, and 
brainwashing. 

This game which we have been forced to 
play is called propaganda, where words lose 
all meaning, where lies are shamefacedly de- 
scribed as the truth, where day is night 
and black is white, and where deception is 
used far more effectively than atomic weap- 
ons or missiles, The Russians apply their 
ingenuity in the field of propaganda merely 
as a subterfuge to.deplete our resources and 
to bankrupt us financially. They do not 
expect to engage us in a battle with weapons 
of total destruction, because they are well 
aware that it would mean suicide for them 
too, 

No, my friends, it is with a constant bar- 
rage of words that they hope to take over 
control of the free world and bring us down 
to our knees. In this respect they feel safe 
because they know we will never start a new 
war and new bloodshed. 

The situation is such that, whether we like 

it or not, we must match them in the field 
of propaganda. Unfortunately, however, we 
are very weak in this field. In promoting 
a product for sale to the public, Americans 
are capable of the most imaginative adver- 
tising gimmicks; yet at heart they are basi- 
cally modest, shy, and reserved individuals. 
When it comes to extending aid to the needy 
abroad or even to bolster the economics or 
defenses of whole nations, we don’t ask too 
many questions once the need is estab- 
lished—we just act. We send our aid to 
the far corners of the earth, wherever it is 
needed. Yet often these humanitarian and 
charitable deeds are overlooked by the very 
nations we strive to aid, while they listen 
to the glib tongues of Khrushchey and his 
ilk who shout from the rooftops about the 
piddling aid given by Russia. 
A recent Senate report shows that in the 
11-year period 1945 to 1956 the United States 
assistance programs to foreign countries, in- 
cluding military, economic, and technical 
aid, amounted to $57 billion. Of this, $47.5 
billion was in the form of grants and $9.5 
billions in loans. During the same period, 
Russia has extended only $1.5 billion in 
assistance to countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain, and it was almost all in the form 
of loans (only $125 million in grants out of 
$1.5 billion). Much of what is termed 
“Communist economic assistance” is actually 
paid back by the recipient countries in ex- 
ports to Russia or its satellites. 

Let us look at it from another angle. 
India and Yugoslavia are reputed to be the 
two most important neutralist countries. 
Frankly, they are playing both sides of the 
street. What are the figures on aid to these 
two countries, as given them by the United 
States and by Russia? Here they are: 

During the years 1945-57, we have given 
India in grants, $273 million; in loans, $227 
million; total, $500 million. 

During the same period 1945-57, we have 
given Yugoslavia in grants, $780 million; 
in loans, $56 million; total, 8836 million. 

Now, let us see what Russia has done for 
these two countries. The Russian foreign- 
aid program first began about 2 or 3 years 
ago. Before 1956, Russia had given no aid to 
India or Yugoslavia. Since 1956 it has 
granted to India loans amounting to $270 
million, primarily for the construction of a 
steel mill. The steel mill is still not in op- 
eration, while India will have to repay the 
loan. Meanwhile, Russian propaganda is 
capitalizing on the construction of a mill 
for India. 

To Yugoslavia, Russia has extended loans 
in recent years for $465 million for the con- 
struction of a fertilizer plant and an alumi- 
num plant, neither of which is in full pro- 
duction, 


“tached to their help. 
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Thus we have given to these two countries 
twice as much aid as Russia, and the bulk 
of our aid (three-fourths of it) has been in 
outright grants, while Russia has given 
them only loans. 

In extending this aid, whether to India, 
Yugoslavia, or other countries, we have never 
given ourselves a pat on the back, nor did 
we convey to them that Americans were 
paying for this aid through the nose in back- 
breaking taxes and assessments, nor that we 
were indeed sacrificing ourselves for their 
welfare. Thus, in the greatest public-rela- 
tions test in the world, the test which will 
ultimately determine our security and the 
survival of the Free World, we act like 
amateurs. 

Notwithstanding the aid we have given 
and continue to give to the neutral coun- 
tries, they lean toward Russia and not to- 
ward the United States. Invariably, they 
support Russia in the United Nations. They 
are quick to take up every Russian propa- 
ganda trick against the West; for example, 
the current Kremlin campaign for a summit 
conference and Moscow’s unilateral ban on 
nuclear testing after Russia had completed 
the dirtiest atomic tests in history. Our 
emissaries are scorned at, while the Russians 
are greeted with brass bands, confetti, and 
searchlight parades. Compare, for example, 
the reception given to Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin in India a year or two ago, with that 
given to Secretary of State Dulles. 

When we ask: Why? these neutralist or 
undecided peoples say that we deal with 
them as superiors, we give them a handout 
from our tremendous resources, while the 
Russians, who are much poorer than we are, 
treat them as equals, as brothers in distress, 
in a fraternal spirit, without any strings at- 
Communist propa- 
ganda stresses that Russia’s only concern is 
the welfare of all humanity. 

These are nothing more than words, words, 
and more words. We know that after having 
gained a foothold in these countries, the 
Russians will swallcw them as they have 
swallowed all those other countries which I 
have enumerated a few moments ago. But 
the millions of people in these backward and 
underdeveloped countries, who are illiterate 
and unfamiliar with Communist tactics, are 
exploited through all kinds of gimmicks by 
this phony Soviet propaganda. They are 
not aware that they are the intended vic- 
tims, while their extreme poverty makes them 
fall for it. 

What are we doing about it? How are 
we counteracting this flow of words and 
lies? 

In their vicious propaganda of spreading 
lies about us and placing halos on them- 
selves the Russians last year spent close to 
a billion dollars, compared to $95 million 
on the part of the United States. I do not 
want this fact to be misinterpreted that we 
should blindly spend as much or more than 
the Russians for propaganda, We must be 
more imaginative. We must have ideas. 
Our expenditures must be directed into more 
fruitful channels. 

Today we do have two imaginative and 
dedicated experts in the fields of propaganda 
and intelligence. I refer to Allen Dulles of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and George 
Allen of the United States Information 
Agency. The Congress will be glad to back 
these men to the limit if they come up with 
an effective program to outsmart and out- 
talk the Russians in retaining the friends we 
now have and in gaining new ones. 

Take the case of the Russian sputniks. 
We now know that Russian periodicals, in 
our possession for months before their 
launching, spoke about them and even de- 
scribed them. Yet we failed to translate 
these articles—presumably because of lack of 
funds—and in this way we failed to inform 
the American people of the threatened 
danger. 
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The success achieved by the Communists 
in this adventure made the undecided and 
fence-sitting peoples of the world forget all 
about Soviet brutality and its suppression of 
liberty in Hungary. It again placed Russia 
far ahead of the United States in the cold 
war struggle for men’s minds. 

Now comes their latest propaganda gim- 
mick—the Kremlin’s new peace offensive to 
terminate all nuclear tests for the safety of 
mankind. The vast majority of the peoples 
whom we are trying to reach seem to have 
overlooked the fact that there is a catch in 
the Russian pronouncement. We have not 
yet been able to get across to the neutral 
and uncommitted nations that this was just 
another phony type of propaganda; that 
having concluded a series of elaborate tests 
herself—in which she released the dirtiest 
fallout destined to shorten human lives— 
Russia is anxious to call a halt now before 
the United States has had a chance to per- 
fect its nuclear research and weapons. Nor 
did these neutral peoples attach any signifi- 
cance to Moscow's qualification of its pro- 
nouncement, namely, that if we went 
through with our already announced Pacific 
tests, Soviet Russia would resume further 
testing. 

If we and our allies are to combat suc- 
cessfully the effects of Soviet propaganda, 
we must develop a new program and new 
initiative—and we must do it quickly. If 
we fail to do so, millions of people all over 
the world will believe Moscow’s propaganda 
about stopping nuclear bomb testing and 
banning nuclear weapons, while branding us 
as those desiring to destroy humanity. I, 
therefore, propose the following bold pro- 
gram: 

The United States should Issue an ofi- 
cial declaration to the nations of the world 
(with the necessary steps being taken that 
the message reaches in particular the neutral 
and uncommitted peoples, as well as those 
behind the Iron Curtain who are opposed 
to us) to the effect that the United States 
desires and will do everything within its 
power to abolish war and bloodshed as a 
means of settling international disputes; 
that it is willing to destroy or discard all of 
its nuclear weapons and missiles; that it 
will never again undertake further nuclear 
tests designed for war purposes; and that it 
is ready to go so far in the interests of 
world peace and the security of all mankind 
as to withdraw all its troops from foreign 
soil and to liquidate its military bases 
abroad, 

At the same time the United States in- 
sists that Russia take similar steps, as 
follows: 

1, Russla must destroy its nuclear weapons 
and missiles, and abandon all future nuclear 
tests designed for war purposes. 

2. Russia is to remove her troops from 
foreign soil under Communist domination, 
including East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries in Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

3. Russia is to agree to genuine disarma- 
ment, or if this is not feasible at least to an 
effective arms-control system. 

4. Russia is to agree to the establishment 
of an international police force, attached to 
the United Nations, whose purpose it shall 
be to help maintain the peace of the world, 

5. The Soviet Union is to join with the 
United States in raising the standard of liv- 
ing of all undernourished and underpriv- 
Ueged peoples of the world. 

6. The Soviet Union is to join with the 
United States and other member nations of 
the U. N. to promote free elections in all 
countries and to guarantee the sovereignty 
of all duly constituted governments. 

To attain these objectives, I feel certain 
the President of the United States would be 
ready at all times to sit down at a summit 
conference with other heads of governments 
and to keep on talking with them until the 
light of peace shall shine on all, 
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This, my friends, is the kind of language 
peoples all over the world, including the 
Russian people, understand and want to 
believe. 

Add to this propaganda the fact that the 
nations of the world are today spending 
more than $100 billion annually on arma- 
ments, which could be used to combat pov- 
erty and disease and to help raise the living 
standards of all nations—and you have made 
a most convincing argument which can be 
readily understood by all peoples. 

We must get this argument across to them, 
if we are to save ourselves and all of man- 
kind from total destruction. 


Item Veto Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, twice in the past 2 years the 
President has vetoed river and harbor 
flood-control bills that had been passed 
by Congress. Both bills were a hodge- 
podge of good projects and bad. He 
vetoed the bills for that reason. 

Some of the projects in both bills 
had been inserted against the advice 
and recommendations of the agencies— 
United States Army Engineers, Budget 
Bureau, and Secretary of the Army— 
which are especially charged with the 
responsibilities of studying such proj- 
ects and reporting their findings to Con- 
gress. In many cases the recommenda- 
tions of these agencies were ignored. 
Some projects had not gone through the 
customary procedure of reporting on 
them. 

When the river and harbor flood- 
control bill came before the House there 
were 132 projects in it which almost 
everyone agreed were economically 
sound and desirable. There were 18 
projects that were objectionable to many 
for various reasons. Almost everyone 
wanted the good projects approved. To 
obtain authorization of the good proj- 
ects, however, would have involved 
approving 18 projects, total cost of which 
exceeded $300 million, which were not 
acceptable. Accepting $300 million of 
objectionable projects in order to obtain 
the good projects many felt was too big 
and wasteful a price to pay. 

Dispute over issues of this kind could 
be eliminated if the President were 
granted the item veto, which he does not 
now have. Under Federal law the Pres- 
ident must accept every project or item 
in a bill or veto the entire bill. In many 
States governors have the right of item 
veto; the President does not. 

The item veto would deprive the Con- 
gress of no rights it now enjoys. If the 
President were to veto several items in a 
bill the Congress, if it had the votes, 
could override his veto of any one or of 
all the vetoed items. 

Had the President possessed the power 
of item veto, he could have vetoed in the 
river and harbor flood-control bill those 
projects he considered objectionable. 
Such action would have authorized the 
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good projects in the bill and left to Con- 
gress the power to authorize over the 
President's veto any of the projects in the 
bill he had vetoed. 

The item veto is in keeping with the 
salutary provision of checks and balances 
provided by the Constitution. This 
often would work for less waste and for 
more efficiency in Government. 

The Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., one 
of the most outstanding daily newspapers 
in the Pacific Northwest, in an editorial 
in commenting on the recent veto by the 
President of the river and harbor bill, 
recommended the item veto for river and 
harbor flood-control bills. On this sub- 
ject the Oregonian editorial said: 
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Impasses such as that developing between 
Congress and President Eisenhower over im- 
portant bills, including the vetoed rivers 
and harbors bill, could be prevented by the 
grant of an additional legislative power to 
the Executive: The item veto. 

Every United States President of modern 
times has sought authority to accept or re- 
ject separate items in appropriation bills 
rather than deal with an omnibus bill as a 
unit. Some have taken the view that a 
constitutional amendment is necessary. 
President Eisenhower has held, however, to 
the opinion that Congressional legislation is 
all that is necessary. In May 1957, he pub- 
licly asked Congress to pass such legisla- 
tion. 

Congress has much to gain by following 
the recommendation. The President surely 
would never veto in its entirety a measure 
like the rivers and harbors bill if he were 
authorized to reject items selectively. Such 
procedure would give greater assurance that 
worthy projects would pass into law unin- 
cumbered by the products of logrolling and 
the pork barrel. In fact, pork could be ex- 
pected to be at a minimum in a bill sub- 
ject to the President’s selective veto. Con- 
gress would still have the power to pass 
vetoed items over the Presidential objec- 
tion; but patently unworthy projects, such 
as now ride in, would seldom survive. 


Congress Should Act Promptly To Correct 
Supreme Court Mistake in Mallory 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is to be com- 
mended for reporting H. R. 11477, of 
which our distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] is author. Action 
on this bill is urgent, and it is hoped the 
Rules Committee will promptly grant a 
eH and clear the measure for House de- 

ate. 

This bill undertakes to correct what 
appears to be an obvious mistake made 
by the Supreme Court in the Mallory 
case. The error, which seems self-evi- 
dent even to the layman, was in a mis- 
interpretation placed by the Court on 
rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure. 
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That rule requires the arraignment of 
defendants “without unnecessary delay” 
after being arrested. It provides that an 
officer making an arrest shall take the 
arrested person without unnecessary de- 
lay before the nearest available commis- 
sioner or before any other nearby officer 
empowered to commit persons charged 
with offenses against the laws of the 
United States. The rule does not state 
that the prisoner must be taken before 
a committing magistrate forthwith or 
immediately. It simply provides that it 
shall be done “without unnecessary de- 
lay.” The Supreme Court rules that 
“without unnecessary delay” means, in 
effect, forthwith or immediately. 

With that background, let us examine 
the Mallory decision and other develop- 
ments which I think will demonstrate 
the imperative necessity of prompt cor- 
rective action by the Congress. 

In the Mallory case, the defendant, a 
Negro, was charged with raping a white 
woman in the basement of her apart- 
ment house here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. That occurred on April 7, 1954. 
With his identity concealed by a hand- 
kerchief over his face, the defendant 
committed the offense in the basement 
of the victim’s apartment project where 
she went to do some family washing. 
There was no witness. The following 
afternoon at 2:30 the defendant was 
arrested. His brother was the janitor 
in the apartment where the crime took 
place. He denied the offense and, along 
with others, was questioned at some 
length. In his case he was questioned 
for 7½ hours, and confessed. 

Mallory was detained that night, his 
confession coming after closing hours for 
magistrates. He had been questioned 
for 2 hours, and the 7% hours elapsed be- 
tween his arrest and his confession. The 
following morning he was arraigned. 
During the time he was held he was given 
food and water, He confessed freely and 
voluntarily. His confession was corrobo- 
rated by supporting evidence. There was 
no claim that he was mistreated in any 
manner. 

But the Supreme Court reversed the 
jury’s conviction, holding that the 7% 
hours during which he was detained be- 
fore he confessed made his confession 
inadmissible. So by action of the Su- 
preme Court Mallory was turned loose 
upon society. Since then he has com- 
mitted another crime of a serious nature. 


COURT DECISION UNSOUND 


It is significant that Federal Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff, who presided over 
the trial of Mallory and sentenced him, 
has been very critical of the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Here is his statement, 
in part: 

It so happens that I was a member and 
secretary of the Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court to prepare a 
draft of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. The record of the Committee will 
show that the words “without unnecessary 
delay” were deliberately chosen and were 
not to be taken as synonymous with im- 
mediately” or “forthwith.” The notes of 
the Advisory Committee appended to the 
rules discloses the intent of the Committee. 
To be sure, they are not binding on the 
Supreme Court, but they fulfill the same 
analogous role as that played by a Congres- 
sional committee report in determining what 
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the Congressional intent was in framing a 
statute. The notes of the Advisory Commit- 
tee indicate that the words “without unnec- 
essary delay” were used as equivalent to 
“reasonable time.” 


And some of the authorities referred 
to in the notes, cited to indicate the in- 
tention of the committee, sanctioned a 
much longer interval of time than is 
involved in the Mallory case. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
even an average layman can see the 
utter unsoundness of the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of rule 5 (a)? 
SUPREME COURT PRECEDENT HAS TURNED OTHER 

CRIMINALS LOOSE 

This drastic decision, which has 
shocked not only members of the legal 
profession and law enforcement officers 
but also the general public, was cited by 
the court of appeals here last fall in 
reversing three murder cases. Many 
can recall the words of the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Cordoza when he said: “Justice, 
though due the accused; is due the 
accuser as well.” 

In one of the cases, against Clarence 
Watson, a Negro, the accused was twice 
convicted for the brutal murder of Alyce 
O. Taggart at Scott’s Hotel in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Even though his 
confession was free and voluntary and 
well corroborated by other evidence, be- 
cause of the Supreme Court’s ruling in 
the Mallory case he was turned loose, 
and he walks the streets today. 

In another case, one Russell Carter 
was duly convicted for murdering 15- 
year-old Caroline Nelson, whom he had 
mever seen before. He was convicted by 
a jury, confessed voluntarily, and was 
protected by all constitutional rights. 
Yet, by order of the Supreme Court in 
the Mallory case Carter was turned 
loose upon society, unpunished. 

In a third case one Robert Starr 

killed his wife on June 11, 1956, in the 
presence of witnesses. He pleaded in- 
sanity and was duly convicted for the 
crime. He had confessed, and his writ- 
ten confession was admitted because of 
its bearing on the issue of sanity. But 
under the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Mallory case, the conviction was 
reversed. 
. The net effect of the Supreme Court 
ruling has been to protect criminals and 
obstruct police officers in their investi- 
gation of crime. It means that whena 
crime is committed and the police pick 
up a suspect, and it is finally decided in 
the course of the investigation that the 
evidence justifies charging him, if dur- 
ing that investigation he has voluntarily 
confessed, and is arraigned. following 
that determination, the arraignment is 
too late and the confession is null and 
void. 

JUSTICE BEING OBSTRUCTED BY MALLORY 

DECISION 

In order to comply with the Supreme 
Court's new doctrine, police will in some 
instances be constrained to arraign in- 
nocent persons and thereby place the 
stigma of a police record upon them, be- 
cause there would be no time to clear 
them by interrogation and investiga- 
tion before arraignment. Indeed police 
would hardly dare question a suspect be- 
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fore arraignment because in that event 
if the questioning led to a confession it 
would, under the Mallory decision, be 
null and void. 

Moreover, multiple defendants in 
many cases could not be prosecuted, as 
has been pointed out by Mr. Dwight S. 
Strong, president of the National As- 
sociation of Citizens Crime Commissions. 
When the first defendant is arrested, if, 
as required by the Mallory case, he is 
immediately arraigned that fact would 
be publicized. It would then be difficult 
to obtain further evidence implicating 
codefendants. They would scatter and 
conceal themselves. The Mallory deci- 
sion is a built-in shield for clever 
criminals. 

Police Chief Stanley R. Schrotel of the 
Cincinnati Police Department is quoted 
as saying: 

I can’t tell you how to live with the Mal- 
lory decision, We haven't had to learn how. 
I don’t know how we could. Unless you 
have an army of policemen to search for evi- 
dence, I don’t see any alternative to ques- 
tioning. It is an injustice to the innocent 
not to question. 

PENDING BILL IS BOTH FAIR AND NECESSARY 


The pending bill to correct the grave 
error committed by the Supreme Court 
is fair and it is reasonable. It does not 
sanction the use of confessions ob- 
tained by force, coercion, threats or im- 
proper promises. It simply provides 
that mere delay in arraignment, stand- 
ing alone, is not enough to outlaw an 
otherwise voluntary confession. And 
that is the way it should be in order to 
protect society against criminals. After 
all, it is our duty not only to provide 
safeguards to protect the rights of those 
accused of crime; it is also our duty to 
provide some protection for people who 
have not been murdered, robbed, or 
raped. This measure simply gives the 
police a reasonable opportunity to ques- 
tion a person suspected of a crime. 

VOLUNTARINESS IS THE PROPER TEST 


Mr. Speaker, voluntariness has always 
been the test for admission or rejection 
of confessions in most if not all of the 
States. Under that rule confessions 
that are voluntary are admissible, re- 
gardless of the delay in arraignment. 
If, of course, the delay is unreasonable, 
it might raise a presumption against the 
voluntary character of the confession. 
But that. would be a question of fact for 
the presiding judge or the jury to de- 
termine. 

The point is that a reasonable delay 
after a suspect has been arrested before 
he is formally arraigned should not be 
the test of whether a confession given 
during an investigation should be admit- 
ted in evidence. Such a rule is danger- 
ous and it is manifestly unsound. 

Before I conclude I should like to con- 
gratulate the Washington Evening Star 
for the valuable service it has rendered 
to the public in publicizing the Mallory 
decision, with all its implications. That 
service has helped educate the public 
and arouse the people to the seriousness 
of the effect of the Supreme Court’s ac- 
tion. It is imperative that the Congress 
act promptly and effectively to correct 
the unfortunate blunder made by the 
Supreme Court. 
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Report on Hill-Burton Funds in Iowa 
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SCHWENGEL 


HON. FRED 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
since it has been my pleasure to be a 
Member of Congress, I have had an 
opportunity on several occasions to help 
@ number of hospitals qualify for and 
receive Hill-Burton funds to build and 
improve hospitals in the various parts 
of my District. This experience sug- 
gested that it might be of interest to do 
a study of this program as it relates to 
the State of Iowa. I am happy to take 
this opportunity to report to the Mem- 
bers of this body the results of my study 
of 10 years of grants-in-aid or better 
known as Hill-Burton program for hos- 
pital construction in Iowa. First, it 
may be well to recall the apparent in- 
tent of the Congress in the passage of 
Public Law 725 and its subsequent 
amendments. 

First. To study the comparative need 
of all communities for hospital facilities 
in terms of national standards consist- 
ent with the best thinking available. 

Second. To provide funds to assist 
communities with greatest unmet need 
for hospital facilities who demonstrated 
sufficient incentive by providing two- 
thirds of the funds required for the 
subject. 

Third. To utilize commercial practices 
of design and construction which would 
result in the maximum hospital facilties 
for the fewest Federal dollars with the 
shortest period of time. 

Fourth. Administration of the pro- 
gram would be by State agencies with 
only technical assistance from the Fed- 
eral agency. 

Fifth. Planning. 

When the program was inaugurated 
in Iowa, the public reacted rather skep- 
tically. Most sponsoring groups inquired 
with reservations because of their ex- 
periences with previous Federal WPA 
and other public works programs where 
control and regulations were entirely in 
Federal hands and where excessive regu- 
lation and control had been continu- 
ously demonstrated. The architectural 
profession of this State was equally re- 
luctant to participate in the program 
because of these same unreasonable 
regulations and control. 

During the first 5 years, most of the 
public reluctance was overcome. The 
Federal agency offered assistance in ex- 
pediting projects to completion with a 
minimum interference through regula- 
tions. Their interpretations of the in- 
tent of Congress seemed acceptable. 
While Public Law 725 authorized an 
annual appropriation of $150 million, it 
should be pointed out that in all but 
1 year the appropriation was below the 
authorization and ranged down to as low 
as $60 million, 

Accordingly, the Iowa agency has never 
been able to assign Federal funds to 
every eligible applicant responding to the 
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annual invitation in spite of the dire 
need of many communities. As a result, 
many communities whose. needs could 
not be denied utilized their maximum 
local resources, reduced the scope of 
their planning, and proceeded without 
Federal assistance. 

During the past few years, certain 
groups within the State have expressed 
themselves in regard to the effect of 
the program. A criticism occasionally 
heard is that the program is stimulating 
construction beyond the needs of com- 
munities. ‘This seems to be an inac- 
curate statement and not based on facts. 
The basic program permits participa- 
tion only in areas with existing unmet 
need for hospital beds, needs based on 
accepted national standards. Demand 
for participation has always been beyond 
the funds available to the State, there- 
by precluding allotment of moneys to the 
projects with least unmet need. Such 
comment seems to stem from the larger 
hospitals that are apparently jealous of 
the service rendered the smaller com- 
munities by the smaller hospitals built 
with help of the program. There is no 
question that the program has bene- 
fited, either directly or indirectly, the 
citizens of every community in Iowa. 
Thousands of people now have access to 
adequate hospital facilities and treat- 
ment who would otherwise be denied this 
opportunity. 

INDIRECT RESULTS 

Mr. Speaker, it is also very gratifying 
to note the indirect results of this con- 
struction program. It was stated earlier 


that many hospitals could not partici- . 


pate in the grants program and proceed- 
ed to build a smaller facility than was 
needed but without grants-in-aid. It is 
conservatively estimated that during the 
past 10 years, there has been $120 mil- 
lion worth of needed hospital construc- 
tion in the State, exclusive of construc- 
tion in State owned hospitals. Of this 
total, approximately $64 million worth 
of hospital construction was with 
grants-in-aid which totaled less than 
$19 million. Directly or indirectly, 1 
Federal dollar stimulated $6.32 worth of 
hospital construction. 

At this point, it might be well to pur- 
sue further the possibility of overbuild- 
ing. The hospital experience of the past 
10 years in Iowa has been reviewed from 
several angles by highly qualified people. 
None give indication of excessive build- 
ing. All facilities are being used to the 
maximum. It is safe to say that the 
rate of construction in the past has done 
little more than eliminate some of the 
obsolete facilities which existed at the 
beginning of the program. 

The initial study criteria for hospital 
beds classed them as acceptable and 
nonacceptable. No initial provision was 
made for determining the degree of ob- 
solescence or the future life expectancy 
for the acceptable beds. On the basis 
of this simple criteria, it was determined 
that in 1948, 35.56 percent of the total 
statewide bed need was met. After con- 
structing $120 million worth of hospitals, 
with $19 million aid, Iowa can provide 
only 51.98 percent of the total bed need. 
If the acceptable beds were studied fur- 
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ther, however, we would find that a 
portion of these have only limited future 
expectancy in terms of obsolescence 
based upon present day standards. 
FUTURE NEEDS s 

The Iowa State Department of Health 
has made preliminary studies toward 
projecting a 20-year program designed 
to fulfill all unmet needs, replace obso- 
lete hospital structures which cannot 
reasonably be licensed, and meet needs 
for population increase. Several basic 
assumptions were necessary, such as— 

First. That population trends would 
be reasonably constant. 

Second. That the average life expec- 
tancy of buildings is 50 years from the 
date of construction. 

Third. That bed need per unit of pop- 
ulation is not inconsistent from the con- 
servative criteria utilized in the current 
grants program. 

Projecting the above assumptions and 
correlating the past construction of beds 
to fulfill unmet need, a conservative esti- 
mate indicates that a construction rate 
of at least 1,236 new beds per year is 
necessary until 1978. During the past 10 
years when hospital construction has 
been most active, we have built at an 
average rate of 582 new beds per year. 
In other words, Iowa would have to 
triple its present rate of construction to 
approach fulfillment of such a goal. In- 
terpolated to dollars, and assuming that 
construction costs were comparable with 
the past 10-year average, Iowa needs to 
construct hospitals at a rate of from 
$35 million to $40 milion per year until 
1978. 

OTHER NEEDS 

The earlier comments were in terms 
of hospitals as defined in Public Law 725. 
The amending Public Law 482 which in- 
corporated related health facilities into 
the program introduces an additional 
need for nursing-home bed. In this cat- 
egory Iowa, as many other States, pres- 
ently finds itself in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The problem of adequate and 
pleasant homes for our fathers, mothers, 
and other people in their age group is 
becoming more acute every year. This 
may be the next great social problem 
that we will have to face as a Nation. 
Many communities and States have al- 
ready recognized this problem and have 
pointed the way toward meeting the 
challenge with and without Government 
encouragement and help. 

Examples of the fine contributions 
that have already been made are found 
in Friendship Haven, Inc., a home for 
the retired people of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
sponsored by the North Iowa Conference 
of the Methodist Church. And another 
community that has seen fit to meet the 
challenge is Washington, Iowa, where 
the Presbyterian Church has maintained 
a home and where now other citizens of 
the city see the need for meeting the 
challenge and have already improved 
and bettered the facilities for more peo- 
ple in their community. Robert Blue, 
former Governor of Iowa and now a 
member of the governing board of 
Friendship Haven and who through the 
years has given much thought and study 
and furnished fine leadership in this 
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‘whole area of the problem of retired 


people, has this to say in reference to 
the problem in Iowa. “There is a very 
large need for modern nursing homes. 
There are practically as many people in 
nursing homes in the State of Iowa as 
there are in all of the board of control 
institutions, which include the peniten- 
tiary, reformatory, boys and girls re- 
formatories, mental hospitals, and hos- 
pitals for the feebleminded and epilep- 
tic.” : 

He further observes, “most of the 
present nursing homes in this State are 
secondhand buildings that were orig- 
inally constructed for a home, a hotel, 
a hospital, or a factory.” 

In the discussion of this subject, he 
points out further that “one of the facts 
that is too little understood is that an 
aged person of a chronically ill person 
can be adequately cared for in a modern 
nursing home at approximately half the 
cost of care in an ordinary hospital.” 

Here, then, is testimony of dire need 
by a competent and able public official 
who has dedicated his life to a study 
and consideration of this problem and 
then set about trying to do something 
about it. 

He further states that it is his con- 
sidered opinion that “a substantial 
amount of the overcrowding at State 
mental institutions and in the ordinary 
hospitals could be relieved if we had a na- 
tionwide program for building modern 
nursing homes. This care, whether it be 
for the chronically ill, the senile, or the 
person with ordinary medical ailments, 
can be furnished in modern nursing 
homes at a saving of approximaiely 50 
percent, either to the individual who pays 
his own way or to the public body that 
must care for such a case.” 

Finally he makes a statement saying 
that Congress should recognize the sit- 
uation that has been created and seek 
to rectify it and endorse a nationwide 
program for building modern nursing 
homes with the Federal Government fur- 
nishing part of the money and the bal- 
ance furnished by State, county, or the 
municipality, and says that if Congress 
wants a building program of real worth, 
constructive in its nature, and looking 
toward the future to help ease the pres- 
ent unemployment situation, a nation- 
wide program for nursing homes would 
be one of the most commendable pro- 
grams that it could adopt. 

Organizations that were most promi- 
nent in the success of this program in 
Iowa are the Iowa Hospital Association, 
State Medical Society, Iowa Osteopathic 
Physician and Surgeons Society, and the 
Iowa Nursing Home Association, 

There are many people who have been 
very helpful in many ways and they in- 
clude Harold K. Wright, Sioux City; Sis- 
ter Mary Edmunda, R. N., Fort Dodge; 
Miss Esther Squire, R. N., Washington; 
David H. Grau, D. O., Muscatine; Con R. 
Harken, M. D., Osceola; E. E. Munger, Jr., 
M. D. Spencer; Miss Anna A. Carlson, 
R. N., Ida Grove; Mrs. A. D. Wiese, Man- 
ning; Mrs. Ralph D. Jacobson, Boone; 
Thomas W. Purcell, Hampton; and Roy 
Hawkins, Leon, 
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The people who have been appointed 
by the governor and given the responsi- 
bility for the administration of this pro- 
gram in the State of Iowa are: Dr. Ed- 
mund G. Zimmerer, Polk County, com- 
missioner of public health for the State 
of Iowa; Mr. James Anderson, Fort 
Dodge, member of State Hospital Licens- 
ing Board; Dr. G. H. Ashline, medical 
doctor, Keokuk; Mr. Louis B. Blair, 
Cedar Rapids; B. D. Fickness, registered 
nurse, Nevada; Dr. Charles H. Flynn, 
medical doctor, Clarinda; Dr. Gerhard 
Hartman, doctor of philosophy, Iowa 
City; Mr. G. Edward Harvey, Missouri 
Valley; Mrs. James Henderson, Water- 
loo; Merrill E. Hunt, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Dr. C. N. Hyatt, medical doctor, Corydon; 
Mrs. Phyllis Kocur, Des Moines; Dr. 
R. N. Larimer, medical doctor, Sioux 
City; Mrs. Alice Nuzum, Des Moines; 
Marjorie Perrine, registered nurse, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; Dr. Floyd Pillars, dental sur- 
geon, Des Moines; Mrs. Jay S. Tone, Jr., 
Des Moines; and Dr. H. B. Willard, 
D. O., Manchester. 

The people hired by this council and 
who are eminently qualified and have had 
the responsibility for successfully carry- 
ing out the policies outlined by the coun- 
cil are: Felix W. Pickorth, Des Moines, 
director of Division of Hospital Services 

- for the State of Iowa; and H. W. Stricker, 
Des Moines, Chief Engineer of Division 
of Hospital Services for the State of 
Iowa. 


A Fair Deal for the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Sena- 
tor RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, is an 
American. He places the welfare of our 
country ahead of any personal or politi- 
cal consideration. I commend to the 
‘Congress and to the country his eloquent 
and timely address before the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute: 

A Fam DEAL FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
(Address of Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL at 

the annual meeting of the American Cot- 

ton Manufacturers Institute, April 12, 

1958) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, and fellow 
guests, it is a happy privilege indeed to be 
with you this morning. In other years, you 
have done me the honor to invite me to 
meet with you. I rarely ever leave Wash- 
ington when the Congress is in session. 
‘This has denied me the pleasure of fore- 
gathering with this distinguished group, 
among whose members are many whose 
friendship I have enjoyed over many years. 

I must confess that I might have visited 
with you during times when economic and 
international conditions created a much 
happier climate. We could all view pros- 
_ pects with much more confidence before the 
advent of sputnik and the current decline 
in our own economy. 

This is overbalanced by the fact that I 
am with you during the presidency of my 
good friend, Lamartine Hardman. Our 
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fathers were friends before us, and I have 
enjoyed the most cordial relationship with 
him and his family for all of my adult life. 
I am sure that all of you who know him 
share my high regard for his character, busi- 
ness ability, and warm personal characteris- 
tics. He will serve you well as your presi- 
dent during these trying days. 

Beyond the personal pleasures involved, 
it is gratifying to be with this group. A 
large part of your activities have to do with 
the processing and merchandising of cotton. 
In a large sense, this is a commodity in which 
we have a common interest. The economy 
of the State that I have sought to serve de- 
‘pends to a great degree on the welfare of 
producers, processors, and manufacturers of 
cotton. We also have substantial interests 
in other textiles. It is by all odds our larg- 
est industry, for the value of Georgia’s an- 
nual textile output is more than a billion 
dollars. 

The cotton business in all of its aspects is 
one of the oldest in our Nation, It is safe to 
say that no other single business has con- 
tributed more to the building of the Ameri- 
can way of life and the great and prosperous 
civilization of which we are so proud, Time 
will not permit a discussion of the details of 
cotton’s contributions to American world 
leadership. 

And yet, cotton today is a sick business. 
A careful study might indicate that many 
elements of the present recession are attrib- 
utable to the distress of the cotton industry. 
It is little wonder that those of us most 
vitally concerned in cotton and textiles 
should be disturbed over the precarious con- 
dition in which this great industry finds it- 
self. We have not been able to accomplish 
a great deal, but we have certainly talked 
about it and tried. 

We have agitated to such an extent that 
one Government official observed in the re- 
cent past that before coming to Washington 


he had thought that cotton was a commod-* 


ity, but since being there he had come to 
know it as a religion. 

No other industry has been beset with 
so many difficulties. No other industry 
knows a higher degree of domestic competi- 
tion. When one considers the buffets you 
have endured from national policy, the com- 
petition to which you have been subjected, 
the squeeze of rising costs and declining 
prices, the fact that you have been able to 
survive and maintain your enthusiasm is 
eloquent evidence of your stamina and busi- 
ness acumen. 

The great development of all of America’s 
industry and business was brought about by 
competition. Initiative, self-reliance and in- 
genuity have been necessary to survive and 
go forward. Our great textile industry Is a 
product of competition. It expects to meet 
and solve the normal problems of technical 
demands, capital investment, new tech- 
niques, more modern products that come 
from research and technological progress. It 
knows that the best managed plant will get 
the most business. It expects this type of 
competition. Where elements and individ- 
uals fall by the wayside in this kind of a 
contest, they are accepted as casualties of 
our competitive system. 

These are the ordinary hazards of busi- 
ness life. 

But the textile industry, more than any 
other major industry in the Nation, has 
been beset by problems that had their origin 
in Government and national policy. The 
industry has not only been called upon to 
bear its fair share of the taxes to pay for 
foreign aid, but it has been peculiarly vic- 
timized by foreign competition generated 
by this aid. Unless the present policies are 
changed or the Congress can be persuaded 
to take the steps necessary to prevent it, 
this great industry is threatened with liqui- 
dation. It will become the No. 1 casualty 


of a foreign policy which in some cases 
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seems to be dedicated to the of 
unfair competition for American business 
to develop the economy of foreign nations. 

We are now in the midst of a great drive 


a period of 5 years. 
tion would give to the executive branch of 
the Government the power of life and death 
over American business and industry. 

I was a member of the Congress of the 
United States when the reciprocal trade 
concept was first enacted into law. I sup- 
ported that bill. It was originally contem- 
plated that the United States would export 
to other nations goods that we produced or 
could produce in surplus quantities. It con- 
templated that the United States would im- 
port from other countries goods or raw prod- 
ucts which we either did not produce or 
which we produced only in negligible quan- 
tities. The whole idea was built about the 
word “reciprocal” and, as originally con- 
ceived and planned it was a great piece of 
legislation. 

The act and its several extensions dele- 
gated to the President the power to regulate 
our foreign trade program. The President, 
of course, could not handle the matter per- 
sonally and he, in turn, delegated the power 
to the State Department. For many years, 
this legislation served a useful purpose. 
There were few complaints of abuses and it 
did stimulate world trade on a reciprocal 
basis. 

With the end of World War II, we have 
seen a change in the purpose of the reciprocal 
trade program. Instead of being used purely 
to stimulate trade, the State Department has 
now seized upon it as a method of extending 
additional foreign aid. 

Since World War II, we have expended 
directly more than $60 billion in foreign lands 
for almost every conceivable purpose. We 
have restored the devastation of war. We 
have revived sagging economies. We have 
enabled some nations to reduce their taxes 
and their public indebtedness at the expence 
of the American taxpayer. More than that, 
we have built many industries throughout 
the world with dollars in part paid as taxes 
by similar industries in the United States, 
We have built these industries in low-wage 
areas and have brought them in direct com- 
petition with American industries that are 
saddled with costs of production in the form 
of wages and raw materials much higher than 
those borne by their foreign competitors. 

I supported both the original reciprocal 
trade and the original Marshall plan, to re- 
store the ravages of war and get Europe back 
on its economic feet. 

Several years ago, I concluded that our 
State Department did not have any foreign 
policy other than that built on the expendi- 
ture of American tax dollars as foreign aid. 
I was unwilling to continue economic aid 
after the original objectives of the Marshall 
plan had been reached. Since that time, I 
have vigorously opposed the various eco- 
nomic-aid programs, 

There has been an increasing resistance 
in Congress to continue to increase the ap- 
propriations of American tex dollars for eco- 
nomic foreign aid. When the State Depart- 
ment became unable to get the appro- 
priations of dollars that they desired, they 
continued to expand economic aid by ad- 
ministering what should be a reciprocal trade 
program in such a way as to provide eco- 
nomic aid, not from appropriated funds—hbut 
at the expense of certain segments of Ameri- 
can business. 

I still believe in the original concept of 
reciprocal trade, but I shall not support a 
program to liquidate vital American indus- 
tries, to throw thousands of American citi- 
gens out of work in order to create an econ- 
omy in some foreign land suitable to some 
dreamer in the Department of State merely 
because the bill bears the title of “Reciprocal 
Trade Program.” 
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In the last analysis, the Free World is de- 
pendent upon the armed strength and the 
powerful industrial complex of the United 
States to prevent war and to confine Com- 
munist aggression. We cannot maintain the 
necessary military strength nor the indus- 
trial plant essential to its support if we kill 
the industrial goose which lays the golden 
egg of taxes by pursuing unrealistic and un- 
necessarily expensive policies and programs. 

I am aware of the importance of a strong 
Japan to the Free World. However, the Amer- 
ican textile industry is essential to the main- 
tenance of a strong America. Our friends 
throughout the world know in their hearts 
that the Free World cannot of itself contain 
communism any longer than America is able 
to maintain the military force which deters 
aggression. 

The Congress has the power to save the 
textile industry and the jobs of all of those 
who derive their livelihood from it, It can 
do it by a policy of true reciprocal trade in- 
stead of distorting it into a means of extend- 
ing aid. It can do it by directing that 
American industries that are in distress shall 
have priority over offshore procurement, at 
least in foreign lands that today do not 
have as high unemployment percentagewise 
as we do, 

We are making the fight. I was one of the 
sponsors of an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act for 1957 which sought to prevent 
the swamping of certain segments of Ameri- 
can business by foreign importation. That 
amendment lost by a margin of two votes in 
the Senate. 

I propose to continue the fight to try to 
compel the Government of the United States 
to deal fairly with its own people in order to 
protect our own economy as the only means 
to assure our survival. 

Figures are often given as to the number of 
people whose jobs are claimed to be de- 
pendent upon the foreign aid and reciprocal 
trade programs. It would be interesting to 
know just how many of the 5½ million 
Americans who are now unemployed have 
lost their jobs due to the policies and pro- 
grams of the Department of State, 

If means are not found to change the 
present operations of the State Department 
that will sacrifice any and all things at the 
demands of foreign countries, we can pro- 
duce an unemployment situation in this 
country that will pull down the whole struc- 
ture of our Government. 

The Congress has been hastily improvis- 
ing an extensive program of public works 
as a means of stemming the rising tide of 
unemployment. Extreme situations may 
justify a public works program, but in our 
economy, tax-supported public works can 
never be an acceptable substitute for steady 
employment by private enterprise in a free 
competitive system. 


THE THREAT THAT THE SOVIETS WILL PREEMPT 
FIELD OF FOREIGN AID 


In the attempt to persuade the Congress 
and the American people to increase our own 
foreign aid program 13 years after the con- 
clusion of World War II, the proponents of 
the increases press upon us the threat that 
unless the United States increases its eco- 
nomic assistance, the Soviets will move in 
with their own aid program and eventually 
take over the recipient countries. To me, 
the least persuasive of all of the arguments 
for foreign aid is the threat that the Rus- 
sians will take it over on a worldwide basis, 
Up until now, outright grants by the Soviets 
have been insignificant. Their dealings in 
this field have been in the form of loans, 
usually well secured, as in the case of the 
Egyptian cotton crop—or sales that are 
made on a cash-on-the-barrelhead basis. 
It does not speak well for the efficiency of 
our p to have those who administer 
it contend that Russia gets more credit for 
transactions based on sales and loans than 
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the United States can get for outright gifts. 
If this contention be true, the only thing it 
proves to me is that the United States needs 
@ new set of diplomats to administer the 
program, 

The fundamental weakness of the whole 
business is the lack of a clearly defined and 
easily understood national objective. The 
American people would feel better about 
the program if there were a target date for 
termination or reduction. Instead, they are 
only presented each year with arguments in 
favor of increases in foreign spending. 
ADEQUATE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT MUST BE 

MAINTAINED 

In this presence, it is stating a common- 
place to say that the cost of national de- 
fense is the most formidable part of our 
fiscal problem. In the light of world condi- 
tions, no sensible person would advocate 
wholesale reductions in the strength of our 
Armed Forces. It has been said that it 
profits one little to be the richest man in 
the graveyard. An epitaph as the wealthiest 
and most powerful Nation in oblivion is not 
an attractive prospect for the United States, 

The success of the Soviet in launching 
satellites and their stride forward in the 
field of missiles has intensified criticism of 
the organization of our Defense Department. 
I would be the last to contend that great 
improvements cannot be made, but we must 
resist the danger of oversimplification. 

Whether we have three military depart- 
ments or a single Department of Defense, 
whether there are four members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or a single Chief of 
Staff, the responsibility for initiating and 
implementing defense decisions is with the 
President and the Secretary of Defense. In 
the final analysis, many of the reorganiza- 
tion proposals will only determine the 
sources from which the President and the 
Secretary of Defense will secure advice. In 
my opinion, a determined exercise of au- 
thority that the Secretary of Defense al- 
ready possesses could go a long way toward 
eliminating many of the unnecessary com- 
mittees and complicated procedures and pro- 
duce faster decisions. 

It could be fatal to place all of our faith 
in some procedural gimmick as a substitute 
for vision and willingness to make decisions. 
There is much room for improvement in the 
efficiency of administration, but reorganiza- 
tion cannot produce a formula to provide 
defense with magic instead of money. 

Even if we achieve the maximum of effi- 
ciency, the costs of adequate defense will 
remain high. The technological revolution 
constantly introduces new weapons sys- 
tems and causes the abandonment of old 
ones that were of themselves costly. This 
does not mean that the investment in the 
old system was unwise. The cost of the 
B-36 program, for instance, was great. But 
it was in the nature of peace insurance, 
and good insurance it proved to be. Let 
us hope that the new bombers and our bal- 
listic missiles will serve as well. 

The cost of the new missiles is exceeded 
only by their intricacy and complexity. 
Many obstacles must be overcome to perfect 
ballistic missiles of intercontinental range. 

For example, 1 of these missiles has more 
than 36,000 components. If each of these 
components has such a reliability that its 
rate of failure is only 1 in 100,000, simple 
mathematical computation shows that only 
2 out of 3 firings could be successful. 

Another arresting illlustration of our dif- 
ficulties occurs as we work to achieve ac- 
curacy in pinpointing targets. What is 
known as the cutoff velocity of a missile 
vitally affects its accuracy. This cutoff ve- 


locity, which means the speed at which the 
missile is moving when its power source is 
cut off, is 23,000 feet—more than 4 miles— 
per second. This velocity of 23,000 feet per 
second must be very precise. Every devia- 
tion of only 1 foot per second will cause a 
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difference of 1 mile in where the missile 
will hit after traveling 6,000 miles. 

Whatever it may cost, we must maintain 
adequate military strength and the most 
modern and powerful weapons. We are con- 
fronted by a ruthless and unconscionable 
enemy that neither heeds nor understands 
any language other than might. 

We have become committed to a series of 
agreements and treaties that obligate us to 
respond to an attack on any 1 of 42 coun- 
tries as an attack on these United States. 
Most of these nations, and many others who 
are not party to these treaties and agree- 
ments, are, of course, interested in securing 
financial aid from us, whether it be in the 
form of dollar aid or preferred American 
trade, But, in the final analysis, the one 
outstanding amalgam that holds the Free 
World together is the belief in the chancel- 
leries of all of the nations associated with 
us that American military. might and poten- 
tial is greater than that available to the So- 
viet Union, If that faith be shaken, the 
combinations that we have made at such 
great effort and expense will fall to pieces 
overnight. 

So firm is my conviction on this score, 
that I have strongly urged that the increased 
cost of our missile program should be taken 
from the military assistance being extended 
largely in conventional weapons rather than 
by weakening our country by increasing 
either taxes or the debt limit. 

The fact that the Soviet beat us into 
space with a sputnik did more to shake the 
faith of those associated with us and to 
weaken Free World unity than would be 
caused by a drastic reduction in the military 
assistance program, 

My faith in the capacity of the American 
people and our great industrial plant is un- 
shakable. There is no objective attainable 
by human beings that we cannot accomplish 
if the American system is properly utilized. 
We have a long tradition of success and we 
would be unworthy to strive for less, what- 
ever the odds, but our resources are not un- 
limited, and it is essential that we confine 
our efforts to those problems that are really 
important to our national security and sur- 
vival. That great aim can be achieved 
within the framework of our system with- 
out frittering away our resources or our 
heritage. 


Italian Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement 
on the Italian elections: 


ITALIAN ELECTIONS 

It is interesting for Americans to watch 
political events in Italy, particularly the 
coming campaign for the general elections 
scheduled for May. Thirty-two million 
Italians, as voters, will chcose 596 deputies 
and 224 senators. 

Such a campaign is accompanied by the 
usual meetings and assemblies of the con- 
tending parties and the plastering of the 
walls and fences with flamboyant posters 
and throwaway sheets containing trenchant 
cartoons, lampooning candidates and pooh- 
poohing issues. Personally, I love cartoons 
and caricatures of men and events. Car- 
toons are often more effective than polemics 
and speeches, especially when liberty and 
democracy are threatened. Cartoons,“ says 


the famous cartoonist David Low, “are a 
more direct medium with a wider appeal, 
since pictures speak even to the illiterate.” 

I am no expert on Italian politics. I have 
trouble enough with politics in the United 
States. But, from what I have observed and 
read about, politicians in Italy are not too 
unlike the politicos here in our country. 
Human nature is pretty much the same 
everywhere. Human reactions are generally 
the same in every country, with due allow- 
ance for local influences and national 
idiosyncracies. There are decided excep- 
tions. I would say that Nenni, the extreme 
left Socialist, is such a one. He could not 
fit into the American scene, He is sul 
generis. He sways in many directions. He 
is very much like a mule with two heads— 
one in the front and one in the rear. One 
does not know, nor does he know, whether 
he is going or coming. And being a mule 
he is without pride of ancestry or hope of 

ity. Nenni, at times, makes common 
cause with the Communists. 

To me, all Communists are obnoxious, but 
Togliatti is particularly so. He certainly is 
dissimilar to anyone in the United States. 
He is too dangerous for comfort. He is a 
mere puppet of Moscow and all the more 
dangerous for Italy. Togliatti is the Italian 
prototype of his Russian boss, Khrushchev. 
He probably applauded that Russian brag- 
gart, when he recently said in Budapest 
that, as for the West, “we advise them not to 
poke their noses, or as we Russians say, 
their pigs’ snouts, into our Socialist garden.” 
‘That is the language of a bully and gangster. 

Togliatti would turn Italy into a Com- 
munist state with all its trials and tribula- 
tions for its people. He would even tell you 
conditions are getting better in the Soviet 
Union. He probably would tell you that 
when one dies in the Soviet Union, they 
bury one now in a coffin. 

And what can be more absurd than the 
chatter of Nenni and the babble of Togliatti 
on peace. They are the most contentious 
and cantankerous persons one knows. They 
represent the very opposite of peace. Their 
conduct and character are consistent with 
the Kremlin's presenting the dove as a sym- 
bol of peace. Actually, the dove is a quar- 
relsome, not peaceful bird. Just so, Nenni 
and Togliatti would-stir up quarrels and 
muddy the waters for their selfish ends. 

Italy’s Christian Democratic Party, the 
ruling party, presents a platform to the 
voters that manifests complete loyalty to 
Western Democracy. It proposes to keep 
faith with the North Atlantic Treaty. Any 
plank of the platform of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party headed by former Premier 
Amintore Fanfani, is a recommendation for 
an East-West agreement to end the produc- 
tion and testing of nuclear weapons, but 
only under effective supervision. Fanfani 
and his party call for close political ties with 
other European countries of Euromarket and 
Euratom. The Christian Democrats will 
continue to seek the liberation of Hungary 
and other satellite countries from the Com- 
munist yoke. The Christian Democrats seek 
to protect free enterprise and would tighten 
control over economic monopolies and car- 
tels. They urge better schools, fairer taxes 
and the spending of more money for the de- 
velopment of the underprivileged suffering 
of Italy. Party workers will spread the 
gospel of their platform at some 20,000 elec- 
tion rallies to be staged all over Italy. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand canvas- 
sers have been trained to make house-to- 
house calls to win votes. Hundreds of trucks 
will tour remote areas, staging outdoor cam- 
paign movies. 

‘The Christian Democratic Party, under the 
able leadership of Fanfani, the old Tuscan 
economist, could make giant strides by win- 
ning over the Italian population to the ways 
of democracy. If the Christian Democratic 
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Party is called upon to form a government, 
Signor Fanfani will probably become Pre- 
mier. In the event the present Premier re- 
linquishes the Premiership after the elec- 
tions, Fanfani would be a worthy successor, 
Italy has made a good under the 
Christian Democrats. It has signed various 
treaties for European collaboration, it has 
strengthened its position in Trieste, it has 
become a most worthy member of the United 
Nations, it has done a great deal toward re- 
juvenation of industry in the south, al- 
though much more remains to be done in 
that regard. The financing of a land reform 
program is almost completed. The INA-Casa 
plan, which seeks to provide housing for the 
indigent, has been expanded, unemployment 
has decreased, there has been a steady in- 
crease in national income, and economic 
progress has been continuous, Even greater 
would have been the progress, had not the 
Communists sought to impede the progress 
of Italy by their obstructionist tactics. 

Togliatti and his confreres have one ob- 
jJective—the overthrow of the democratic 
Italian Government—hby fair means or foul. 
Instructions from Moscow are: put forth a 
weak sort of Parliament in Italy to serve as 
arms for launching the missiles of the Com- 
munist revolution. 

It Is to be hoped the Italian electors will 
resent this Kremlin interference in their 
domestic elections and register that resent- 
ment by a thumping victory for Amintore 
Fanfani and the democratic parties. Italians 
should boldly resist the effects of the tainted 
lucre that Moscow sends into Italy to in- 
fluence voting. Italians would fight off any 
physical invasion of their land by Russians. 
The invasion by the subtle means of money 
and fifth column is just as dangerous—even 
more dangerous, since it is an attack that is 
covert and unseen. Khrushchev's aim is the 
same in both cases—the overthrow of Italy’s 
democratic regime, 

Italians, I am sure, must realize the dia- 
bolical mischief of Khrushchey. One day, 
through (the now deposed) Bulganin, he 
sends in honeyed words to Italian Premier 
Zoli a proposal for coexistence and the next 
day he seconds Togliatti's campaign to win 
the coming elections—a victory that would 
make Italy a mere dependency of Soviet 
Russia. Common sense must force Italians to 
fight off such an insidious campaign. There 
can be no slackening of the struggle against 
communism. 

Communism is far from dead in Italy. It 
still has strength of numbers of its adher- 
ents. Ten years ago they almost threw out 
DeGasperl and other democratic leaders. 
Now there has been a drop in party member- 
ship and Communists are on the defensive, 
Leaders in Milan, Naples, and Sicily have de- 
serted the party. Labor unions under Com- 
munist domination have been losing steadily 
to democratic unions. The fight of 10 years 
against communism has not been fruitless. 

But the Communists are still sufficiently 
strong for liberty-loving Italians everywhere 
to continue their fight against the baneful 
ideology that would make Italians slaves of 
Khrushchey, the new imperial czar. 

Italians (and Americans too) must keep 
incessantly in the fore the recent tragedies 
attendant upon the unrest in East Germany 
and Poland and the uprising in Hungary. 

Italians must be told that their choice 
is freedom and liberty or tyranny and bru- 
tality. Let Togliatti (and Nenni too), if he 
will, wash away the horrors of Poznan. 
Let him explain to Italian voters the 
murder of the innocent in Budapest by 
Russian tanks and machineguns. 

It is hoped that in the coming election, 
the democratic parties will emerge strong- 
er than ever. The job of insuring victory 
will not be easy. With precinct captains 
and leaders working hard and ceaselessly 
until the election, the votes necessary to 
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obtain a majority of seats in the National 
Chamber may be attained. 

In the cold war against Soviet Russia 
and its new Czar every member nation of 
NATO must be democratic and strong. We, 
in America, therefore, realize the impor- 
tance of the Italian election. Democracy 
must win it, so that Italy as a NATO ad- 
herent remains strong. Thus this election 
is not merely a matter of domestic con- 
cern. It concerns the United States and 
all other democracies, 


Cystic Fibrosis, Children, and a 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21,1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, if it 
had been a cattle disease, a constituent 
of mine recently wrote me, something 
might well have been done long ago to 
conquer it. This constituent’s letter was 
one of over 900 thoughtful letters, tele- 
grams, postcards and telephone calls I 
received within 3 weeks after I gave the 
March 20 address to you on the subject 
of CF. 

In our lifetimes many new words, 
phrases and abbreviations have found 
their way into our household vocabulary. 
Some of these expressions have come 
and gone; others have stayed with us 
and have become permanent fixtures of 
our language. CF is an ugly word. In 
time, we must rid the language of this 
word as well as the ugly disease for 
which it stands. But first, CF must be- 
come a rallying word. CF must become 
a slogan, to gather within us all the cre- 
ative energies we can muster, through 
research, necessary to discover a cure for 
this disease. 

If we hope to eliminate CF from our 
language, we must first make it an im- 
portant part in our calendar for action. 
As I said to you on March 20, we must 
declare war on CF. 

CF is cystic fibrosis. As Sam Dann 
has so aptly put it, “a physician can 
define it in 13 words.” And if you believe 
that the number 13 is an unlucky num- 
ber, let me read you one of the most un- 
fortunate 13-word sentences in the 
English language: 

Cystic fibrosis is a generalized disorder of 


unknown etiology affecting the exocrine 
glands, 


Now I would not be here talking to you 
today if I did not think that cystic 
fibrosis was important enough for cur- 
rent Congressional consideration in these 
complex times so pregnant with prob- 
lems. 

One out of twenty of us in America, it 
has been estimated, carry the recessive 
genes which cause this hereditary con- 
genital child-withering disease. One out 
of six hundred children are born with 
cystic fibrosis—about seven thousand 
fiesh and blood boys and girls each year. 
About half of these CF-stricken children 
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die before they reach the tender age of 5; 
not many of these children survive their 
teens. Unless we find a cure or new 
treatment in the meantime, almost 100 
percent of CF victims will die of CF be- 
fore they are old enough to die of some- 
thing else. 

President Eisenhower's heart condi- 
tion and ileitis did much to trigger med- 
ical research in these fields. President 
Roosevelt’s handicap drew attention to 
polio—and dimes marched against this 
dread disease. But cystic fibrosis with its 
thousands of victims, born to die be- 
fore reaching adulthood, might very well 
never have a President to carry the ban- 
ner against it. 

The complexion of all I am saying 
here today would be different if it were 
impossible to cure this disease, if there 
were no hope. But as so many parents 
have written me, from all parts of the 
country, during the past few weeks, 
“where there's help, there's hope.” To- 
day, we know that there is very little 
that man cannot do if he puts his mind 
to it —if he put his God-given mind to it. 

Dr. Sheldon C. Reed, director of the 
Dight Institute for Human Genetics, in 
Minnesota, has written me: 

The prospects for survival of the affected 
child are improving with medical research. 


Last week, I asked the National In- 
stitutes of Health and the National Cys- 
tie Fibrosis Research Foundation to meet 
with representatives of my office to dis- 
cuss the matter of CF research. 

I have learned that CF research ap- 
pears to be getting somewhat short- 
changed because NIH has to compete 
for the Congressional dollar, other dis- 
eases have been more widely publicized, 
competent research physicians and cli- 
nicians interested in CF are scarce, bed- 
space at the Institute is hard to come by. 
Little is known about CF—and little is 
known about the little which is known. 

The House, when it passed on the ap- 
propriation which covers NIH, gave 
NIH the mandate to accelerate its 
research. Representative JoHN E. Foc- 
ARTY, Chairman of the subcommittee 
which handles this appropriation, asked 
the head of one of the Institutes: 

What are we doing in this field [cystic 
fibrosis] now? What are you doing about 
it? * * * How much are you spending in 
that area? 


The answer was: “Not very much.” 

I realize, of course, the great progress 
which has been made since the disease 
was first identified by Dr. Dorothy An- 
dersen only 20 years ago. But I am im- 
patient because it would almost appear 
that only those persons affected person- 
ally by the disease are concerned with 
it. There are, of course, some dedicated 
researchers in this country and abroad 
who are investigating CF. I named a 
few of them the other day when I talked 
with you. We all are grateful to them. 

I plan to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a few of the nine hundred or 
so touching letters I have received urging 
additional research in CF. I cannot an- 
swer each one of these letters personally 
but I want to say that I hope and trust 
that an all-out war against CF will be 
forthcoming in the months to come. 
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I hope that the Senate will endorse 
the House’s mandate to NIH to get 
substantial CF research under way, and 
that NIH will get whatever appro- 
priations such stepped-up medical re- 
search demands. 

Meanwhile I have written the follow- 
ing letter to the Surgeon General of the 
United States, urging that a conference 
of CF researchers be called to find out 
where we are and where we need to go. 
I have also asked for certain data relat- 
ing to present NIH research efforts: 

APRIL 14, 1958. 
Dr. LeRoy E. Burney, 
Surgeon General, National 
Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Må. 

Dear Dr. BURNEY: On March 10, 1958, I 
asked the Congress to declare war on cystic 
fibrosis. You are undoubtedly aware that 
this disease strikes about one out of 600 chil- 
dren born each year in the United States 
and that during the past 20 years since the 
disease was first identified, it has been al- 
most 100 percent fatal. I understand that 
cystic fibrosis has a lower incidence rate 
than polio or cerebral palsy but, even s0, 
apparently has one of the highest mortality 
rates among children’s diseases. 

Research, of course, is the answer, 

On April 9, 1958, representatives of my of- 
fice met with Drs. Justin Andrews, Donald 
Whedon, and Norman B. McCullough of the 
National Institutes of Health, Dr. Robert H. 
Parrott of the Children’s Hospital of the 
District of Columbia, and officials of the Na- 
tional Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation. 
I should like to thank the representatives of 
the Institutes for their constructive sugges- 
tions regarding the following through on 
our declaration of war against CF. I was 
assured by them that the Institutes will do 
everything within their power to bring CF 
research into proper perspective. 

In order that I may properly bring the 
progress of your CF research at the Insti- 
tutes to the attention of the Congress, I re- 
spectfully request that you furnish the fol- 
lowing data on your NIH programs: 

1. How many professional persons are now 
engaged in research on cystic fibrosis of the 
pancreas: (a) Intramurally? (b) Extramu- 
rally? 

2. What was NIH expenditure on cystic 
fibrosis research in 1955, 1956, 1957, and 
estimated 1958: (a) Intramural? (b) Extra- 
mural? 

3. How many applications for extramural 
CF research projects have you considered 
during the past 2 years? 

Of those applications received and con- 
sidered, how many CF grants were approved? 

What percentage of total applications for 
extramural research grants do those in the 
field of CF represent? 

4. Please list the six children's diseases 
with highest mortality rates, in rank order 
of mortality rate, and provide data as to (a) 
number of professional persons now engaged 
in research intramurally and extramurally, 
(b) cost of each of these research p 
for 1955, 1956, 1957, and estimated 1958. 

5. Are the persons who consider applica- 
tions for grants (extramural) fully aware of 
the high incidence and mortality rate of 
cystic fibrosis? 

6. Because the nature of cystic fibrosis 
research must be carried on at the several 
Institutes, would it be feasible to get up a 
research center at the Institutes to coor- 
dinate such research? Give reason. 

At the meeting of April 9, Drs. Whedon, 
McCullough, and Andrews all agreed that 
much of the difficulty in substantially ex- 
panding present research activities in cystic 
fibrosis is the shortage of researchers inter- 
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ested in this area of research. Little is 
known about the disease. 

I therefore respectfully urge that a con- 
ference be called by the appropriate Institute 
at NIH, as an intramural project, a confer- 
ence of the Nation’s leading “cystic fibrol- 
ogists,” as Dr. Andrews called them, to find 
out what research has been and is being car- 
ried on in CF in the United States. Such a 
conference should let us know where we are 
and, if a conference report might be pub- 
lished, might stimulate medical professional 
interest, 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Congresswoman Coya KNUTSON. 


Mr. Speaker, in a few days I shall in- 
troduce a bill to promote additional re- 
search. This bill, discussed last week 
with representatives of NIH, is presently 
being drafted for me by legislative 
counsel. 

Let us make “beat CF” your slogan, 
now. 

As Minnesota’s Victor Cohn, in his 
fascinating book entitled “1999,” said: 

Defeat of most diseases will never be total. 
One person out of one must always die of 
something. But we may expect wonderful 
progress. * * * Medical progress, like all 
other kinds, fathers problems. Linus Pauling 
is even worried about the consequences of 
perfect drugs. What will people die of? But 
the progress must come, * * * The possible 
bad comes along with the good, but the good, 
if past medical history is prediction, should 
overwhelm us. 


One person out of one must always die 
of something. But, with the necessary 
research, perhaps we can prevent the 
spectacle of children dying before they 
have even a chance to live. 

The love of life is a built-in feature of 
life itself. Today's and tomorrow's CF 
victims also love life. They are counting 
on us to do something about CF. 

Cystic fibrosis is children’s foe. Itisa 
word and a disease and a challenge. 


Increased Federal Forest Timber Sales 
Will Increase Employment in Many 
Western Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, there are only two departments 
of the Federal Government that make a 
profit. These are the Internal Revenue 
Service, which collects the taxes, and the 
Federal Forest Service, which manages 
and sells federally owned forest timber. 

The Federal Forest Service last year 
sold 7 billion feet of Federal timber and 
for that timber received $111 million. 
This $111 million from the sale of Fed- 
eral timber after paying for all operating 
costs of the Department left a $32 million 
surplus which business would call a 
profit. 

Desirable and helpful as that $32 mil- 
lion profit from timber sales was to the 
Federal Treasury, it could have been 
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better. It could have been bigger and 
better because, while the Federal Forest 
Service sold 7 billion feet of timber it, 
according to statements of its chief 
foresters, could have sold 11 billion feet 
of Federal forest timber and still have 
grown timber on the federally owned 
forest lands as fast as the timber was 
cut. 

The Federal Government by selling 11 
billion feet of timber from its Federal 
lands annually, instead of the present 7 
billion feet, can increase the Federal 
Government’s revenue from timber sales 
by more than $60 million a year. This 
will be far above all costs involved for 
the sale of extra timber and will leave 
the Government an additional profit of 
many millions of dollars a year to help 
finance the cost of Government. 

Also the making of more Federal tim- 
ber available will improve the economy 
of communities in the federally forested 
areas by assuring these communities an 
uninterrupted increased supply of logs 
which their woodworking industries re- 
quire to assure full employment. 
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An artificial shortage of timber avail- 
able for cutting has existed in the Pacific 
Northwest for several years due to un- 
dercutting on Government sustained 
yield forest lands. This certified short- 
age has resulted in many communities in 
curtailed employment. 

By selling more Federal timber the 
Federal Government still, according to 
its own experts, can grow young trees to 
replace the old as fast as the old trees are 
cut. By doing so it can make money for 
the Federal Treasury and at the same 
time increase employment and prosperity 
in the timbered areas. 

I am in full agreement with the text 
of a letter sent to President Eisenhower, 
under date of April 17, 1958, urging in- 
creased timber cutting on Federal forest 
lands by the Industrial Forestry Associa- 
tion, of Portland, Oreg: The text of the 
association’s letter follows: 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

At the annual meeting of the Industrial 
Forestry Association, whose members employ 
more than 63,000 people in western Oregon 
and Washington today, our subscribers unan- 
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imously directed that we send you the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“With the United States Government own- 
ing every other tree in Oregon and Washing- 
ton which provide the American people with 
one-quarter of their forest products, it is 
imperative that a realistic allowable cut of 
Federal timber be sold each year. In the 
last 10 years, through failure of the United 
States to sell more than 7 billion feet of ripe 
timber which should have been harvested, 
the economy of Oregon and Washington has 
lost three-quarters of a billion dollars. Goy- 
ernment’s failure to sell the full allowable 
cut has created artificial timber shortages, 
contributed to inflation of timber prices, and 
resulted in fewer job opportunities in our 
States, We respectfully request that you di- 
rect the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management to sell each year the full 
allowable cut under sustained yield forest 
management, Harvest of the full allowable 
cut of Federal timber is essential to the new 
housing program, will increase employment, 
stabilize communities, speed attainment of 
long-range Federal forestry objectives, and 
return increased revenue to the Treasury and 
local governments.” 

Nits B. HULT, 
President, Industrial Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Oreg. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1958 


Rev. John Prescott Robertson, D. D., 
minister, the First Congregational 
Church, Braintree, Mass., and chaplain 
of the Massachusetts Senate, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and Most Gracious God, 
Father of us all and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose concerns have become our 
own: Look upon us now with Thy divine 
understanding and forgiving affection, 
as we bring the person Thou alone seest 
into Thy presence, through our noonday 
prayer. 

Do Thou widen the horizons of our 
lives until we are as sensitive to the needs 
of others as we are to our own welfare. 
Make us restless both in vaunting our 
faith on street corners and in hiding our 
talents in the earth. Guard us alike from 
having too much trust in ourselves and 
too little faith in Thee. 

Give us the courage and the vision, O 
God, to start where we are; to do what 
we can; and to speak as we are able; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
9 April 21, 1958, was dispensed 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 


nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


É MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
_ sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 


reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 3816. An act to amend section 752 of 
title 28, United States Code; 

H. R. 5984. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands at Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison National Monument, Colo- 
rado, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7515. An act to require pilots on cer- 
tain vessels navigating United States waters 
of the Great Lakes, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7645. An act to provide for the re- 
lease of restrictions and reservations con- 
tained in instrument conveying certain land 
by the United States to the State of Wis- 
consin; 

H. R. 7681. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
with the improvements located thereon to 
the Lummi Indian Tribe for the use and ben- 
efit of the Lummi Tribe; 

H. R. 7710. An act to provide for the lump- 
sum payment of all accumulated and current 
accrued annual leave of deceased employees; 

H. R. 7953. An act to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8071. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey an easement over 
certain property of the United States located 
in Princess Anne County, Va., known as the 
Fort Story Military Reservation, to the Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Co, in exchange for 
other lands and easements of said company; 

H. R. 8524. An act to authorize the prepa- 
ration of a roll of persons of Indian blood 
whose ancestors were members of the Otoe 
and Missouria Tribe of Indians and to pro- 
vide for per capita distribution of funds 
arising from a Judgment in favor of such In- 
dians; 

H. R. 9022. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to settle 
certain claims in the amount of $5,000, or 
less, and to partially pay certain claims which 
are certified to Congress; 

H. R. 9232. An act to amend Public Law 
481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104); 

H. R. 9281. An act to change the designa- 
tion of the Bureau of Yards and Docks to the 
Bureau of Civil Engineering, and for other 
purposes, 


H. R. 9381. An act to designate the lake 
above the diversion dam of the Solano proj- 
ect in California as Lake Solano; 

H. R. 9382. An act to designate the main 
dam of the Solano project in California as 
Monticello Dam; 

H. R. 9738. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to conyey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon containing 5.39 acres, more or less; 

H. R. 10425. An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, so as to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle 
claims arising in foreign countries incident 
to noncombat activities of the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 11058. An act to amend section 313 
(g) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to tobacco acre- 
age allotments; 

H. R. 11519. An act to authorize the use 
of naval vessels to determine the effect of 
newly developed weapons upon such vessels; 
and 

H. R. 11668. An act to amend section 39 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, as amended, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 588) 
making advance procurement appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1958, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 3816. An act to amend section 752 of 
title 28, United States Code; 

H. R. 9022. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretaries of 
the military departments to settle certain 
claims in the amount of $5,000, or less, and to 
partially pay certain claims which are certi- 
fied to Congress; 
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H. R. 10425. An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, so as to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
settle claims arising in foreign countries in- 
cident to noncombat activities of the Coast 
Guard; and 

H. R. 11668. An act to amend section 39 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5984. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands at Black Canyon of 
the Gunnison National Monument, Colorado, 
and for other purposes; placed on the cal- 
endar. 

H. R. 7515. An act to require pilots on 
certain vessels navigating United States wa- 
ters of the Great Lakes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 7645. An act to provide for the release 
of restrictions and reservations contained in 
instrument conveying certain land by the 
United States to the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 8071. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey an easement 
over certain property of the United States 
located in Princess Anne County, Va., 
known as the Fort Story Military Reserva- 
tion, to the Norfolk Southern Railway Co. 
in exchange for other lands and ease- 
ments of said company; 

H. R. 9281. An act to change the designa- 
tion of the Bureau of Yards and Docks to 
the Bureau of Civil Engineering, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 9738. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said city 
of Macon containing 5%%j99 acres, more or 
less; and 

H. R. 11519. An act to authorize the use 
of naval vessels to determine the effect of 
newly developed weapons upon such vessels; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 7681. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor to convey certain land 
with the improvements located thereon to 
the Lummi Indian Tribe for the use and 
benefit of the Lummi Tribe; 

H. R. 8524. An act to authorize the prep- 
aration of a roll of persons of Indian blood 
whose ancestors were members of the Otoe 
and Missouria Tribe of Indians and to pro- 
vide for per capita distribution of funds 
arising from a judgment in favor of such 
Indians; 

H. R. 9232. An act to amend Public Law 
481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104); 

H. R. 9381. An act to designate the lake 
above the diversion dam of the Solano proj- 
ect in California as Lake Solano; and 

H. R. 9382. An act to designate the main 
dam of the Solano project in California as 
Monticello Dam; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7710. An act to provide for the lump- 
sum payment of all accumulated and cur- 
rent accrued annual leaye of deceased em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 7953. An act to facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 11058. An act to amend section 313 
(g) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to tobacco acreage 
allotments; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] to be a member of the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field in place of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], resigned. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements made in that con- 
nection be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TREATIES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to further study and con- 
sideration of certain treaties in the light 
of developments since they were formu- 
lated, and in order to assist the Senate 
in placing its Treaty Calendar on a 
relatively current basis, I desire to with- 
Graw from the Senate the following 
treaties and understanding: 

Executive C, 80th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion: Conciliation treaty between the 
United States of America and the Re- 
public of the Philippines, signed at Ma- 
niia, November 16, 1946. 

Executive T, 80th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion: Convention Concerning Social 
Security for Seafarers, adopted by the 
International Labor Conference, Seattle, 
June 6-29, 1946 (ILO Convention No. 
70). 

Executive HH, 80th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion: Inter-American Convention on 
the Rights of the Author in Literary, 
Scientific, and Artistic Works, signed at 
Washington, June 22, 1946 (Inter-Amer- 
ican Copyright Convention). 

Executive G, 8lst Congress, Ist ses- 
sion: Convention Concerning Statistics 
of Wages and Hours of Work in the 
Principal Mining and Manufacturing In- 
dustries, Including Building and Con- 
struction, and in Agriculture, adopted by 
the International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, June 2-22, 1938 (ILO Conven- 
tion No. 63). 

Executive B, 82d Congress, Ist session: 
Convention Concerning the Organization 
of the Employment Service, adopted by 
the International Labor Conference, San 
Francisco, June 17 to July 10, 1948 (ILO 
Convention No. 88). 

Executive H, 82d Congress, 1st session: 
Understanding with respect to ILO Con- 
vention No. 63, concerning statistics of 
wages and hours of work in principal 
mining and manufacturing industries, 
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including building and construction, and 
in agriculture. 

Executive J, 82d Congress, Ist session: 
Convention Concerning Vacation Holi- 
days With Pay for Seafarers, adopted by 
the International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, June 8 to July 2, 1949 (ILO 
Convention No. 91). 

Executive K, 82d Congress, Ist session: 
Convention Concerning Crew Accommo- 
dations on Board Ship (revised 1949), 
adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference, Geneva, June 8 to July 2, 1949 
(ILO Convention No. 92). 

Executive L, 82d Congress, Ist session: 
Convention Concerning Wages, Hours of 
Work on Board Ship and Manning (re- 
vised 1949), adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Geneva, June 8 
to July 2, 1949 (ILO Convention No. 93). 

If found to be desirable in the light of 
the further study and consideration, one 
or more of the treaties listed aboye may 
be resubmitted with a fresh appraisal 
of their provisions. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 22, 1958. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Kingsley Davis, of New York, 
to be the representative of the United 
States of America on the Population 
Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Althea K. Hottel, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be the representative of the 
United States of America on the Social 
Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
these nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations ir. the United States 
Coast Guard. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGES 


The legislative clerk read the ncmina- 
tion of Edwin D. Steele, Jr., of Delaware, 
to be United States District Judge for 
the district of Delaware. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mendon Morrill, of New Jersey, to 
be United States District Judge for the 
district of New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
attorneys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
marshals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the unfinished business is Senate 
Resolution 281, Calendar No. 1447, au- 
thorizing the printing of the committee 
print Recruitment and Training for the 
Foreign Service of the United States as 
a Senate document. 

It is the intention of the leadership 
to bring up, by motion, the following 
measures: 

Senate Resolution 281, Calendar No. 
1447, the unfinished business, to which 
I have just referred. 
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Calendar No. 1434, Senate bill 1697, to 
authorize the exchange of certain lands 
at Black Canyon, Colo. 

Calendar No. 1456, Senate bill 3093, to 
extend for an additional period of 2 
years the authority to regulate exports 
contained in the Export Control Act of 
1949. 

Calendar No. 1460, Senate bill 2033, to 
provide for the Board of Trustees of the 
Postal Savings System to consist of the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Calendar No. 1395, Senate bill 3295, to 
amend the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
in order to increase the authorization 
for the fisheries loan fund established 
under that act. 

Calendar No. 1424, House bill 7930, to 
correct certain inequities with automatic 
step-increase anniversary dates and lon- 
gevity step increases of postal-field-serv- 
ice employees. : 

Calendar No. 1102; House bill 7785, to 
provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

I have previously announced that the 
leadership proposed to have the Senate 
proceed this week to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1465, Senate bill 2888, to 
provide for registration, reporting, and 
disclosure of employee welfare and pen- 
sion benefit plans. I expressed the 
thought and hope that the bill could be 
considered on the basis of its merits— 
rather full hearings have been held on 
it—and that the Senate could promptly 
take action on it, without adding any 
crippling amendments, 

Late on yesterday my colleague, the 
minority leader, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Knowtanp], gave notice 
that he intended to propose, for himself, 
a series of so-called labor bill-of-rights 
amendments to this measure. Obvi- 
ously, if due and proper consideration is 
to be given to amendments offered on 
the floor—and, incidentally, let me say 
that when I made my earlier announce- 
ment I did not know those amendments 
would be offered—the Senate should be 
on full notice, and the committee which 
has jurisdiction should have had an op- 
portunity to hear and consider such 
matters. 

I have asked the committee staff to 
give me a report on the hearings which 
have been held and the testimony which 
has been received and as to when they 
will be able to hold hearings on these 
amendments, as well as on certain 
amendments dealing with the same sub- 
jects which have been offered by other 
Senators. 

Sometime later, I shall announce to 
the Senate when we plan to have the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1465, Senate bill 2888. 
However, I do not expect to do so before 
the Senate acts on the relatively minor 
bills to which I have already referred, 
and until I have received a report from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, at which time I shall confer with 
my distinguished colleague, give him 
ample advance notice, and make an an- 
nouncement to the Senate. 


April 22 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR WATERSHED IMPROVEMENT IN 
CERTAIN STATES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, watershed 
work plans in the States of Georgia, Indiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Oregon 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


WATERSHED IMPROVEMENT IN STATE OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting,- pursuant to law, 
a watershed work plan for the Elm River 
Watershed, Traill, Steele, and Cass Counties, 
North Dakota (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS, FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

A letter from the Chairman, Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that System, covering operations 
during the year 1957 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 7 


“Joint resolution relative to the completion 
of the Corning Canal, and construction of 
the Red Bluff Diversion Dam 


“Whereas the number of unemployed peo- 
ple in the United States has been increasing 
at an alarming rate with a result that the 
State and Federal Governments are consid- 
ering worthwhile public works projects to 
stimulate a greater employment and provide 
new jobs; and N 

“Whereas there is general agreement that 
some public works program should be ini- 
tiated in addition to any possible tax cuts 
which, of course, would not assist those per- 
sons soon enough who are without employ- 
ment, and also it is agreed that any public 
works program should be one which would 
be as beneficial as possible to the long-range 
economy of the Nation; and 

“Whereas it has been proven over a num- 
ber of years that water development projects 
and reclamation projects generally are 
weaith-producing projects on which the bulk 
of the costs are repaid by the beneficiaries 
of the projects, while at the same time, they 
create more irrigated farms, more homes, and 
more job opportunities; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has authorized the construction of the Red 
Bluff Diversion Dam, the Corning Canal, 
and the Red Bluff-Dunnigan Canals of the 
Sacramento Valley Canals unit of the 
C. V. P., and the Congress has appropriated 
considerable sums of money which have 
been spent on the construction of the Corn- 
ing Canal, which is incomplete, and has 
appropriated further sums to finish con- 
struction; and 

“Whereas this project will furnish addi- 
tional water which will be used to produce 
beef and lamb and specialty crops which 
are in short supply and which are being im- 
ported into the United States in the form 
of frozen precut meat causing unemploy- 
ment among American workmen; and 
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“Whereas the projects would complement 
the State of California’s efforts to meet the 
water requirements of California’s rapidly 
expanding population and solve the water 
supply problem for the west side of the 
Sacramento Valley in California: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President to or- 
der that construction contracts be let within 
80 days for the completion of the Corning 
Canal and within 60 days to commence con- 
struction of the Red Bluff Diversion Dam, 
and that the Congress of the United States 
appropriate such sums as are necessary to 
complete construction of the Corning Canal, 
the Red Bluff Diversion Dam and the Red 
Bluff-Dunnigan Canal; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States; to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States; 
to W. A. Dexheimer, Commissioner of Recla- 
mation; to Harvey O. Banks, Director of 
Water Resources of the State of California.” 


A resolution of the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture, Territory of Guam; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“Resolution 282 


“Resolution relative to expressing the appre- 
ciation of the people of Guam to the mili- 
tary services of the United States for their 
extensive defense establishments within 
the Territory, and emphasizing the con- 
tinued desire and interest in welcoming 
even more extensive military utilization of 
this Territory 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam— 

“Whereas in other areas of the world 
wherein the United States have established 
extensive military facilities as part of the 
global battle to defend the free world, dis- 
satisfaction and annoyance over the neces- 
sary changes and imbalances attendant upon 
such establishments have been expressed by 
the people of such areas; and 

“Whereas the United States Armed Forces 
have in this Territory also established large 
and extensive military facilities which have 
by their very size and complexity necessarily 
caused changes and deviations from a nor- 
mal civilian economy for Guam; and 

“Whereas despite such initial strains the 
people of this Territory have been enormously 
benefited by the opportunities provided for 
employment in connection with such mili- 
tary bases and in addition have appreciated 
the knowledge that such bases are playing a 
vital role in protecting the American and 
democratic system; and 

“Whereas the highly satisfactory relation- 
ship existing between the Armed Forces on 
Guam and the people of the Territory demon- 
strated convincingly the ability of the Amer- 
ican system of representative government, 
even when ‘operating in a comparatively 
small arena, to handle with dispatch -and 
fairness the problems and difficulties large 
military establishments bring about: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam express to the Armed Forces of the 
United States sincere gratitude and appre- 
ciation for the extensive military establish- 
ments within the Territory which play such 
an important part in the economic well-being 
of this island; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legis- 
lature on behalf of the people of Guam does 
hereby extend a wholehearted invitation to 
the defense agencies of the United States to 
establish additional military and related fa- 
cilities on Guam as such are required in the 
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continuing defense effort necessitated by the 
cold war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That such invitation be ex- 
tended in the comforting knowledge that the 
democratic process, whose practice and pro- 
cedures are now routine in this, the newest 
American Territory, assures meaningful and 
successful cooperation by the people of Guam 
with the efforts of our Armed Forces in such 
further establishment of defense facilities on 
Guam, which guarantees the absence of ill- 
will and dissatisfaction expressed in other 
areas wherein the American Constitution 
does not, as it does here, hold full sway; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Commander in Chief, United 
States Armed Forces; the Honorable Richard 
Nixon, President of the Senate; the Hon- 
orable Neil McElroy, Secretary of Defense 
of the United States; the Honorable Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of the Navy; the Hon- 
orable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; Rear Adm. W. B. Ammon, 
United States Navy, commander, naval forces, 
Marianas; Maj..Gen. Charles W. Schott, com- 
mander, Third Air Division, Strategic Air 
Command; Lt. Col. Victor Gray, United 
States Army, 809 Engineer Battalion; and to 
the Honorable Richard Barrett Lowe, Gov- 
ernor of Guam. 

“A. B. Won Pat, 
“Speaker. 
“Attest: 
“V, B. BAMBA, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


A resolution adopted by the Presbytery of 
Yukon in Alaska, at Palmer, Alaska, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to provide 
statehood for Alaska; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


RESOLUTION OF HOWARD GREE- 
LEY RURAL PUBLIC POWER DIS- 
TRICT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the Howard Greeley Rural Public Power 
District has recently adopted a resolu- 
tion supporting my bill, S. 2990, to amend 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953 per- 
taining to the REA Administrator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has violated the trust of the 
Congress in regard to the changes he has 
made in the structure and functioning of 
the Rural Electrification Administration; 
and 

Whereas Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration can no longer function efficiently 
and effectively as a result of this action by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; and 

Whereas this situation was brought about 
by passage of the Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1953; and 

Whereas Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, has introduced bill S. 2990 that 
said section shall not hereafter apply to the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
there are hereby transferred to the Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration all functions which were trans- 
ferred from the Administrator to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by such Reorganiza- 
tion Plan: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Howard Greeley Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict in regular session assembled this 1st 
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day of April 1958, That the directors of the 
Howard Greeley Rural Public Power District 
request Senators CurTis and Hruska and 
Congressmen MILLER, WEAVER, CUNNINGHAM, 
and Harrison to support said bill which 
would rectify the situation; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to Senators Curtis and Hruska, 
and Congressman MILLER, WEAVER, CUNNING- 
HAM, and HARRISON; and be it further 

Resolved, That Senator HUMPHREY, a true 
friend of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, be commended for his work in 
behalf of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, and that a copy of this resolution 
be also mailed to him. 

CHARLES Dopey, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF LEGISLATURE 
AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF 
STATE OF NEW YORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present 
for printing in the Recor» certain peti- 
tions and memorials, one coming from 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
memorializing Congress to act with re- 
spect to the crisis in the railroad indus- 
try. The others are sundry matters from 
8 subdivisions of the State of New 

ork. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 153 
Concurrent resolution memoralizing Con- 
gress to enact appropriate legislation to 
enable the railroad industry to compete 
with other forms of transportation which 
are aided by public funds 

Whereas the railroad industry in the State 
of New York because of the vast service it 
provides the public as transporter of pas- 
sengers and freight, as employer of more than 
100,000 persons earning over $430 million an- 
nually, as a taxpayer contributing $45 million 
annually in real estate and special franchise 
taxes in the State, and as purchaser and con- 
sumer of goods and services amounting to 


. hundreds of millions of dollars annually plays 


a tremendously vital role in the economy of 
our State and Nation; and 

Whereas it has become generally recog- 
nized that the railroad industry is in a pre- 
carious financial situation warranting imme- - 
diate action by Government at all levels; 
and 

Whereas a recent report of the public serv- 
ice commission of the State of New York con- 
firms that “the entire ailing passenger trans- 
portation industry is badly in need of re- 
suscitative governmental assistance;” and 

Whereas there are pending before the New 
York State Legislature several pro} de- 
signed to provide equitable tax relief to the 
railroads so as to place them on a basis more 
nearly competitive with other forms of trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the economy of 
our State and Nation that the railroads con- 
tinue to operate under private ownership 
earning a fair return so as to avoid the 
alternative of public ownership at incalcu- 
lable cost to the public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to enact appropriate legislation 
to: (a) obviate archaic controls originally 
enacted in an era when the railroad industry 
enjoyed a transportation monopoly, so as to 
permit the industry fairly to compete with 
other forms of transportation which are sub- 
stantially aided by public funds or facilities; 
(b) amend the internal revenue law to make 
available to the railroad industry the full 
advantage of any subsidy or tax forgiveness 
which may be provided it by this or any 
State; (c) repeal the Federal excise tax on 
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freight transportation and the Federal excise 
tax on passenger transportation; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and to each Member of 
the Congress of the United States duly elected 
from the State of New York and that the 
latter be urged to devote themselves to the 
task of accomplishing the purpose of this 
resolution. 

By order of the senate. 

8. KING, 
Secretary. 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States Senate bill 
1165, which provides for additional pay and 
promotion for members of the legal profes- 
sion serving with the armed services in a 
legal capacity, bringing the pay and pro- 
motion status of military lawyers to a level 
commensurate with the special professional 
pay and promotion schedule now available 
to members of the medical and other learned 
professions serving with the military; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this association 
that lawyers should receive such commen- 
surate compensation and rank, for their pro- 
fessional training and skill are certainly as 
valuable to the Armed Forces as those of the 
other learned professions; that the armed 
services are having great difficulty in pro- 
curing and retaining even a minimum of 
military lawyers, and that if they are unable 
to do so, it will be impossible to administer 

ly the present Uniform Code of Mili- 

a that said code was made the 
basis of military justice largely through the 
efforts of civilian lawyers, and that we there- 
fore having a responsibility to ensure its 
successful operation; and that, finally, this 
bar has a peculiar interest in and knowledge 
of the needs and problems of the armed 
services: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Lockport Bar Associa- 
tion endorses Senate bill 1165, and urges 
upon the Congress of the United States its 
passage, and the secretary be and he is 
directed to send copies of this resolution to 
the Honorable WILLIAM E. MILLER, IRVING M. 
Ives, and Jacon K. Javits, and to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 


Resolution requesting the legislators repre- 
senting the county of Orange in the Con- 
gress of the United States to intercede with 
the Department of the Army in an effort 
to prevent a proposed reduction in the 
National Guard 
Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 

tion of this board that the Department of 
the Army will direct that a revised troop 
basis for the Army National Guard be insti- 
tuted, calling for the elimination of 30 per- 
cent or approximately 1,700 federally recog- 
nized units of the National Guard and the 
possible elimination of the National Guard 
units at Newburg and Middletown in the 
county of Orange; and 

Whereas such action will leave the county 
without National Guard protection to sup- 
plement local authorities in cases of riots or 
other emergencies; and 

Whereas the elimination of said National 
Guard units will have a detrimental eco- 
nomic effect on the entire region and will 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for pres- 
ent members of the National Guard to com- 
plete their programs: 

Resolved, That the legislators representing 
the county of Orange in the Congress of the 
United States be requested to intercede with 
the Department of the Army in an effort to 
prevent such proposed reduction of the Na- 
tional Guard and to do everything else in 
their power to maintain the National Guard 
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at its present strength in the county of 
Orange; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board be 
authorized to forward certified copies of this 
resolution to the legislators representing the 
county of Orange in the United States Con- 
gress forthwith, and that the chairman of 
this board be authorized to send to said leg- 
islators such communications as he may 
deem desirable in furtherance of the aims 
set forth in this resolution. 

LESTER J. ROOSA, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, 
County of Orange, State of New York. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Niagara Falls Commission on 
Unemployment has made a thorough study 
of the employment situation in N 
Falls and have reported to this city council 
that there is a very large number of people 
unemployed in the area and that this num- 
ber is increasing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this city council hereby re- 
quests the Federal and State Governments 
declare the Niagara Falls area to be an ex- 
tremely distressed and critical labor surplus 
area; and be it further 

Resolved, That this city council does 
hereby request Secretary of Defense Neil Mc- 
Elroy to place as many as possible military 
defense orders with our local industrial 
plants; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of New York and Federal and State legisla- 
tors be and they hereby are requested to 
make available in the Niagara Falls area 
whatever programs are possible in order to 
assist in reducing unemployment, and the 
City Clerk is hereby directed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to Honorable Averell 
Harriman, Governor of the State of New 
York, State Capitol, Albany, N. T.; Hon- 
orable Secretary of Defense, Neil McElroy, 
Washington, D. C.; Senator Jacob Javits, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Senator Irving Ives, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Representative William 
E. Miller, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Senator Earl W. Brydges, 426 
Third Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Assem- 
blyman Ernest Curto, Gluck Building, 
Niagara Falis, N. Y.; Assemblyman Har- 
old Altro, 242 South Transit Street, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; Mr. Robert Goodwin, Director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. Louis Levine, Director of 
Program Analyses, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. and Mr. Carl 
Wedeking, Director of the Division of Em- 
ployment Service, United States Department 
of Labor, New York City, N. Y. 

Witness my hand and seal this 9th day of 
April 1958. 

James E. COLLINS, 
City Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, without amendment: 

H. R. 9655. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Oregon State Cen- 
tennial Exposition and International Trade 
Fair to be held at Portland, Oreg., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tarif, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1463). 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committees on 
the Judiciary and Agriculture and Forestry, 
Jointly, with amendments: 

S. 1356. A bill to amend the antitrust laws 
by vesting in the Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic acts or 
practices and other unlawful restraints in 
commerce by certain persons engaged in com- 
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merce in meat and meat products, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 1464). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3632. A bill to amend Public Law 85-162 
to increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1465). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 

S. 3661. A bill for the relief of Han Soon 
Lee (also known as Ow Kau); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

S. 3662. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Navy to acquire in fee or 
otherwise lands and rights in land on the 
Island of Guam, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

8.3663. A bill to strengthen the law with 
respect to bribery and graft; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WrLLIams when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. POTTER, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 3664. A bill to provide assistance to 
small-business concerns to facilitate adjust- 
ment made necessary by the foreign trade 
policy of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

5.3665. A bill for the relief of Choe Kum 

Bok; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3666. A bill for the relief of Feng Yeah 

Chow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Mr, LANGER) : 

S.3667. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with ge- 
spect to the mailing or causing the delivery 
by mail of obscene matter to minors, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keravvrr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr, 
CARROLL) : 

S. 3668. A bill for the relief of McCune C. 

Ott; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 3669. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prohibit trading in potato 
futures in commodity exchanges; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request) : 

S.3670. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of title to certain land at Sand Island, T. H., 
to the Territory of Hawaii, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK LOOP 
ROAD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Montana can boast of having one of the 
finest national parks and scenic land- 
marks in the Nation, Glacier National 
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Park, and to the north, on the Canadian 
side of the boundary is Waterton Lakes 
National Park, a similarly fine national 
park. The unfortunate thing about 
these two adjoining parks is that travel 
between the two has been limited be- 
cause of the inability to construct a high- 
way connection on the western side of 
the parks. 

For a number of years civic groups in 
Montana and Canada have promoted the 
idea of a figure-8 loop road system which 
would connect these two national parks 
and would facilitate travel in this area. 

The American portion of the highway 
is partially constructed and surveys have 
been made of the portion north and west 
of the Going-to-the-Sun Highway. The 
completion of the American section of 
this road is included in the Mission 66 
program and completion of the construc- 
tion is scheduled for 1963. I understand 
that this work could go ahead of schedule 
if sufficient funds were allocated. 

The only outlet north of the border at 
the present is a truck road for 60 miles— 
and passable only during late summer 
and early fall months—from the Cana- 
dian line past the old mining town of 
Corbin in British Columbia to Canada’s 
surfaced, East-West Highway No. 3 be- 
tween Crowsnest Pass and Michel. 

Development of the Canadian section 
of the loop road hinges on British Co- 
lumbia. If the province will permit en- 
largement of Waterton Lakes National 
Park or a park-access road on the west, 
the proposed loop road on the west for 
Glacier and Waterton will become a re- 
ality. 

Mr. President, in order to promote the 
construction of this highway I have sub- 
mitted a resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary of State to negotiate with the 
Canadian Government on the completion 
of the loop road linking the Glacier Na- 
tional Park in the United States and the 
Waterton Lakes National Park in Can- 
ada. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum prepared by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on this matter be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
memorandum will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 293) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Whereas Glacier National Park in the 
United States is adjacent to Waterton Lakes 
National Park in Canada; and 

Whereas the construction of 3 missing 
links (2 in the United States and 1 in Can- 
ada) in existing highways would provide & 
loop road linking these 2 parks; and 

Whereas such a loop road would increase 
the accessibility of both national parks and 
thereby promote the public convenience: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
requested to bring to the attention of the 
appropriate officials of the Government of 
Canada the deep interest of the Senate in 
the completion of the loop road linking the 


Giacier National Park in the United States 
and the Waterton Lakes National Park in 


Canada. 
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The memorandum presented by Mr. 
MANSFIELD is as follows: 
MEMORANDUM 
APRIL 22, 1958. 
To: Senator MANSFIELD. 
From: Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Subject: Glacier National Park Loop Road. 

Three segments of construction are in- 
volved: 

1. The Camas Creek cut-off, a distance of 
13.3 miles, which would run from an exist- 
ing park road at the southwest end of Lake 
McDonald to the forest highway in Flat- 
head National Forest. The estimated cost 
is $2.9 million, and it is in the National 
Park Service's Mission 66 plan as scheduled 
to start in 1963. This road involves a bridge 
across the Flathead River, the middle of 
which forms the western boundary of Gla- 
cier National Park. From the river to the 
forest highway is a distance of approxi- 
mately 1 mile. For the Park Service to build 
this portion of the road plus the half of 
the bridge not in the park, it will be nec- 
essary for the Secretary of the Interior to 
make a determination that this is neces- 
sary for access to the park. Officials of the 
Park Service to whom we talked have no 
doubt that such a determination will be 
made at the appropriate time. 

2. The Kishinena Creek cut-off, a dis- 
tance of 3 miles. This is north of the Camas 
Creek cut-off and runs from the forest high- 
way back across the Flathead River through 
a corner of Glacier National Park to the 
Canadian border. The estimated cost is 
$450,000, and in the Mission 66 plans, con- 
struction is scheduled to start in 1964. The 
same determination would have to be made 
by the Secretary of the Interior as in the 
case of the Camas Creek cut-off regarding 
a segment of approximately 1 mile plus 
half of another bridge across the Flathead 
River. 

3. The Canadian section running from the 
United States-Canadian border through the 
province of British Columbia and into Wa- 
terton Lakes National Fark, connecting at 
Akamina Pass with an existing Canadian 
park road, The distance of the Canadian 
section is approximately 15 miles in Brit- 
ish Columbia plus about 3 miles in Water- 
ton Lakes National Park. There is no esti- 
mate of cost available in the National Park 
Service, 

Completion of these 3 sections would 
provide a loop of approximately 130 miles in 
length. 

The principal difficulty involves a problem 
of Canadian Federal-Provincial relations in 
regard to the 15 miles of the Canadian sec- 
tion which is in British Columbia and out- 
side the boundaries of the Waterton Lakes 
National Park. The Canadian Government 
is described by officials of the State Depart- 
ment as in favor of the project and willing 
to go ahead. It cannot do so, however, as 
long as the area belongs to British Colum- 
bia. The Provincial government is said to 
be considering whether to make the area a 
Provincial park, in which case it would build 
the road as a Provincial matter, or to cede 
the area to the Federal Government. The 
area is remote from population centers of 
British Columbia, and some Provincial offi- 
cials doubt that park development there 
could be justified from the point of view 
of British Columbia. The matter is further 
complicated by the question of mineral 
rights and the prospect that there may be 
mineral development on lands through 
which the proposed right-of-way would run. 

Things have been rather at a standstill in 
Canada while the Federal and Provincial 
Governments separately considered which 
should approach the other in regard to pro- 
ceeding with the project. The until re- 
cently unsettled political situation has been 
another factor making for delay and inertia. 
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The Department of State last summer sent 
a standby instruction to the American Em- 
bassy in Ottawa to take the matter up again 
with the Canadian Government when, in the 
Embassy’s judgment, the time was oppor- 
tune. At our request, the Department is 
asking the Embassy for its present assess- 
ment of the situation. 

The officials of the National Park Service 
with whom we discussed this matter say 
that, although the two American segments 
are not now scheduled to start until 1963 
and 1964, they could be started sooner if the 
problem of the Canadian section were set- 
tled. The Camas Creek cut-off joins two 
existing roads within the United States and 
could conceivably be built regardless of what 
is done about the Canadian section. It is 
our impression, however, that the Park Serv- 
ied ont to approach the project as a 
whole, 


STRENGTHENING OF LAW WITH 
RESPECT TO BRIBERY AND 
GRAFT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to strengthen the law with respect to 
bribery and graft. 

The purpose of this bill is to strengthen 
the law with respect to bribery and 
graft. In the light of some of the evi- 
dence obtained through Congressional 
hearings the need for this type of legis- 
lation has been clearly demonstrated. 

The bill introduced here today is a re- 
production of Senate bill 2014, intro- 
duced in the 84th Congress. In brief, 
it will discourage the questionable prac- 
tice which, on numerous occasions, has 
been called to our attention by Congres- 
sional committees wherein employees 
who had held high positions either in 
procurement or in decisionmaking agen- 
cies of the Government subsequently 
obtained rather lucrative positions with 
the same corporations which they had 
favored. 

This proposed legislation would not 
prevent the bona fide employment of a 
Government official by any company with 
whom he wished to become associated. 
It simply provides that when such em- 
ployee accepts a position with a com- 
pany with whom his agency did business 
during his period of Government service, 
the agency with whom he worked would 
be officially put on notice of his inten- 
tions to enter the employment of the 
company. With the Government prop- 
erly on notice, the agency involved would 
have ample opportunity to discover those 
few cases wherein such employment 
could be questioned. 

This proposed legislation was drawn 
up with the cooperation of the Honor- 
able Lindsay C. Warren, the former 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, and a letter of endorsement by 
the present Comptroller General, Mr. 
Joseph Campbell, is being incorporated 
here today. 

Mr. Warren, while serving as Comp- 
troller General, in a letter dated August 
18, 1950, and addressed to me, said, and 
I quote: 

The broad subject of Government officers 
and employees going to work for Government 
contractors long has been of deep concern 
to the General Accounting Office. Certainly, 
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there can be no objection to any legitimate 
efforts of such people to obtain employment 
in private industry, or to efforts of private 
industry to secure the services of qualified 
But it is equally certain that 

of this kind must be consist- 
ent with the public interest. I think you 
will agree that there is inherent in the pub- 
lic service and in dealings with the Govern- 
ment, the requirements for exceptionally 
high standards of conduct. 

The real danger lies in the illicit induce- 
ment of Federal personnel by Government 
contractors, and solicitation by those per- 
sonnel of an advantage from the contractors. 
As shown in my reports to the Congress and 
testimony before its committees, this may 
take the form of highly remumerative posi- 
tions, or expensive entertainment, or other 
things of value, in return for special favors 
or privileges for the contractors. Often it 
originates or is implemented by veiled or 
outright connivance on the part of the Gov- 
ernment people involved. Whether con- 
summated or not, such dealings are inimical 
to the interests of the United States. They 
are nothing less than plain bribery. 


The former Comptroller General then 
suggested certain amendments to 
strengthen those sections of the crimi- 
nal statutes dealing with the bribery of 
Government officers and employees, and 
those suggestions are contained in the 
first.part of this bill. 

The mere existence of these provisions 
on the statute books would have a pow- 
erful deterrent effect on wrongdoing. 
The intent and the overt act to defeat 
the public interest or to defraud the 
United States by connivance between 
Government employees and contractors 
for future employment would be punish- 
able. Yet those whose arrangements are 
entirely legal and ethical would not be 
penalized. They would have ample pro- 
tection to do what the honest business- 
man does in the everyday course of busi- 
ness. At the same time the Govern- 
ment, through information given to the 
agencies, would have effective means for 
checking on the legality of the dealings 
with special reference to established 
safeguards for the expenditure of public 
funds. 

In view of the extensive Government 

procurement and the major decisions 
which automatically are made by the 
executives of some of our agencies, I 
cannot too strongly urge consideration 
of this measure. I emphasize that this 
bill will not restrict the bona fide em- 
ployment of men leaving Government 
service for private industry; it will only 
prevent such employment being offered 
as an inducement for favorable deci- 
sions. 
_ I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with the letter of March 17, 
1958, signed by Mr. Campbell, Comp- 
troller General of the United States, en- 
dorsing this bill, be incorporated in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3663) to strengthen the 
law with respect to bribery and graft, 
introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec, 201. Offer to officer or other person. 


“Whoever directly or indirectly promises, 
offers, or gives, or commits any overt act in- 
tended or designed to be or lead to a promise, 
offer, or gift of, any money, emolument, prof- 
it, advantage, benefit, position, employment, 
opportunity, advancement, or thing of value 
or makes or tenders any check, order, con- 
tract, undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or 
security for the payment of money or for 
the delivery or conveyance of anything of 
value, to any officer or employee or person 
acting for or on behalf of the United States, 
or any department or agency thereof, in any 
official function, under or by authority of 
any such department or agency or to any 
officer or person acting for or on behalf of 
either House of Congress, or of any commit- 
tee of either House, or both Houses thereof, 
with intent or design to influence his deci- 
sion or action on any question, matter, cause, 
or proceeding which may at any time be 
pending, or which may by law be brought 
before him in his official capacity, or in his 
place of trust or profit, or with intent or de- 
sign to influence him to commit or aid in 
committing, or to collude in, or allow any 
fraud or make opportunity for the commis- 
sion of any fraud, on the United States, or to 
induce him to do or omit to do any act in 
violation of his lawful duty, shall be fined 
not more than three times the amount of 
such money or value of such thing or im- 
prisoned not more than 3 years, or both. 

“This section shall not apply to violations 
of section 212 of this title.” 

Sec. 2. Section 202 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 


“Src. 202. Acceptance or solicitation by offi- 
cer or other person, 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of, 
or person acting for or on behalf of, the 
United States, in any official capacity, under 
or by virtue of the authority of any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, or an officer or per- 
son acting for or on behalf of either House 
of Congress, or of any committee of either 
House, or of both Houses thereof, directly or 
indirectly asks, solicits, seeks, accepts, or re- 
ceives, or commits any overt act intended 
or designed to obtain any money, or any 
check, order, contract, promise, offer, gift, 
emolument, profit, advantage, benefit, posi- 
tion, employment, opportunity, advance- 
ment, undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or 
security for the payment of money, or for the 
delivery or conveyance of anything of value, 
with intent or design to have his decision or 
action on any question, matter, cause, or 
proceeding which may at any time be pend- 
ing, or which may by law be brought before 
him in his official capacity, or his place of 
trust or profit, influenced thereby, shall be 
fined not more than three times the amount 
of such money or value of such thing or im- 
prisoned not more than 3 years or both; and 
shall forfeit his office or place and be dis- 
qualified from holding any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States. 

“This section shall not apply to violations 
of section 213 of this title.“ 

Src. 3. Chapter 11 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 224. Certain former officers and em- 
ployees of the United States re- 
quired to report private em- 
ployment. 

“Whoever, having been employed in any 
executive department or independent es- 
tablishment of the United States, as a civil- 
lan officer or employee receiving compensa- 
tion at a rate in excess of $5,000 per annum 
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or having been a commissioned officer in the 
uniformed services as defined in section 102 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
within 2 years after the time when such em- 
ployment or services in such department or 
independent establishment of the United 
States has ceased, shall accept, receive, or 
enter into any employment, appointment, 
agency, or service with or for any private in- 
dividual, firm, company, corporation, or con- 
tractor, which, of his knowledge during the 
period of service of such officer or employee 
of the United States, transacted business 
with such executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment, and shall not 
promptly notify in writing the department 
or independent establishment concerned, 
shall be fined not more than $2,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 6 months, or both.” 


The letter presented by Mr. WILLIAMS 
is as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 17, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR WLams: Your letter of 
March 4, 1958, acknowledged March 5, re- 
quests our comments on S. 2014, 84th Con- 
gress, to strengthen the law with respect to 
bribery and graft. 

Sections 1 and 2 of S, 2014 would have 
amended sections 201 and 202 of title 18 of 
the United States Code to include certain 
additional acts among those defined as con- 
stituting “bribery” or “graft” as related to 
officers and employees of the United States. 
Section 3 of the bill would have added a new 
section 224 to title 18 to require that certain 
former officers and employees of the United 
States report their private employment to 
the department or agency in which they have 
served. 

In a letter of August 10, 1950, you asked, 
among other things, for our suggestions rela- 
tive to the reemployment of Government 
employees by firms with whom they had ne- 
gotiated contracts and in reply of August 18 
we suggested certain language designed to 
answer your purpose. 

A bill, S. 974, conforming in all essential 
respects to our suggested language was in- 
troduced in the 82d Congress by you (for 
yourself, Mr. DworsHak, and Mr. Ecton). 
In a report of June 13, 1951, to the chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Improvements in the 
Federal Criminal Code, United States Sen- 
ate, we suggested that certain changes be 
made in the language of the private employ- 
ment reporting requirements which would 
have been imposed on S. 974. This bill, S. 
2014, conforms in all respects to our sug- 
gestions, including the changes in the private 
employment reporting requirements. 

On various occasions we have expressed the 
view that the bribery statutes should be 
strengthened. And, in the letter of August 
18, 1950, we said that: 

“The broad subject of Government officers 
and employees going to work for Govern- 
ment contractors long has been of deep con- 
cern to the General Accounting Office. Cer- 
tainly there can be no objection to any 
legitimate efforts of such people to obtain 
employment in private industry, or to efforts 
of private industry to secure the services of 
qualified employees. But it is equally cer- 
tain that ts of this kind must 
be consistent with the public interest. I 
think you will agree that there is inherent 
in the public service, and in dealings with 
the Government, the requirement for excep- 
tionally high standards of conduct. 

“The real danger lies in the illicit induce- 
ment of Federal personnel by Government 
contractors, and solicitation by those per- 
sonnel of an advantage from the contractors. 
As shown in my reports to the Congress and 
testimony before its committees, this may 
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take the form of highly remunerative posi- 
tions, or expensive entertainment, or other 
things of value, in return for special favors 
or privileges for the contractors. Often it 
originates or is implemented by veiled or 
outright connivance on the part of the Gov- 
ernment people involved. Whether consum- 
mated or not, such dealings are inimical to 
the interests of the United States. They are 
nothing less than plain bribery.” 

The language suggested in the letter was 
designed to correct that situation. There 
has been no change in our views in that re- 
spect, and herce we would favor the enact- 
ment of a bill like S. 2014. 

In hearings held June 14, 1951, on S. 974, a 
question was raised as to why the word de- 
sign” was add: 3 to the bill as an alternative 
to the word “intent.” In our view the word 
“design” is not fully synonymous with the 
word “intent.” The word “design” may and 
usually does mean something more than 
the word “intent,” as ordinarily understood 
in criminal offenses. It carries with it an 
idea of a plan, a scheme, a deliberate pur- 
pose. The word intent,“ on the other hand, 
does not necessarily carry with it the idea of 
a deliberate purpose or plan. In an action 
for conspiracy, the words ‘‘design” and “pur- 
pose” are synonymous. Hence, in order to 
give the section the widest possible applica- 
tion, we suggested that the word “design” 
be included in the bill. 

Sections 201 and 202 of title 18 provide, 
among the penalties for their violation, for 
a fine of not more than three times the 
amount of money or thing of value prom- 
ised, offered, or given, or asked, accepted, 
or received; and in our letter of August 18, 
1950, we did not comment on such penalty. 
Upon further consideration of the matter, 
however, we believe that some difficulty may 
be experienced in fixing the actual value of 
an emolument, benefit, position, employ- 
ment, opportunity, or advancement for pur- 
poses of computing the fine, and, therefore, 
it appears that such maximum fine as may 
be provided by this bill should be stated as 
a fixed sum. 

We trust the foregoing will be sufficient 
for your purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN SMALL- 
BUSINESS CONCERNS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Porrer], and 
my senior colleague from New York [Mr. 
Ives], I introduce a bill to provide assist- 
ance to small-business concerns ad- 
versely affected by foreign trade and to 
enable them to make the adjustments 
made necessary by the foreign-trade pol- 
icy of the United States. 

Mr. President, while extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is es- 
sential to the growth, development, and 
prosperity of the United States and of 
the entire Free World, and I shall fully 
support it, it is, nevertheless, incumbent 
upon those of us who most strongly sup- 
port the extension to exert initiative and 
leadership in solving the problems of 
businesses and employees whose eco- 
nomic welfare is adversely affected by 
increased imports. Mr. President, it is 
in this spirit today my colleagues and 
I are introducing the bill. 

The answer to the problems of such 
businesses and employees adversely af- 
fected by imports is not to go protection- 
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ist; it is to provide concrete assistance 
which will enable those businesses af- 
fected to make a smooth transition into 
another line which can compete eco- 
nomically and successfully in the open 
domestic market. Indeed, Mr. President, 
it is a fact that only about 200,000 to 
400,000 employees in the United States 
are engaged in businesses which are ad- 
versely affected by imports, compared to 
the 4.5 million domestic workers who are 
engaged in export. 

Mr, President, the bill has a number of 
rather distinctive and new features. 

Section 1: Where a finding is made by 
the Tariff Commission of a substantial 
injury to an industry under the so-called 
escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act and where a recommendation has 
been made to the President which the 
President fails to approve, thereupon a 
small-business concern within that in- 
dustry becomes eligible for loans from 
the Small Business Administration. Such 
loans are based upon the disaster loan 
provisions of the present law—which are 
substantially easier to obtain than nor- 
mal small-business loans, 

Section 2: The bill further contem- 
plates that small businesses which have 
been adversely affected by the foreign 
trade policies of the United States may 
pool their productive capacities with the 
consent of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Attorney General without vio- 
lating the antitrust laws. This will en- 
able them in some cases to make their 
own operations more economical and less 
subject to foreign competition, 

Section 3: The Secretary of Commerce, 
acting through the Office of Area Devel- 
opment, is charged with the general co- 
ordination of governmental assistance 
to these businesses which are so affected. 

Section 4: Finally, the bill provides 
amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 providing for a rapid amor- 
tization, and therefore a tax abatement, 
as follows: 

First. Where the line of business, and 
hence the capital investment of a com- 
pany has been hurt by the United States 
trade policy described above, and where 
the facilities are not fully depreciated 
for tax purposes the bill would permit 
a step-up in the depreciation rate of the 
existing equipment; the justification be- 
ing that as trade policies have adversely 
affected the company, they have had a 
serious economic effect on the investment 
of the small business in its capital equip- 
ment. It is not illogical that this should 
be reflected in a tax reduction based 
upon the economic loss incurred, 

Second. The bill also provides for 
rapid amortization of facilities of a small 
business which did not exist at the time 
when the trade policy first affected it, 
but was acquired subsequently for the 
purpose of converting the business and 
developing new and different lines of pro- 
duction or improving old ones in order 
to cope with the adverse effect of the 
trade policies. This will, of course, pro- 
vide an incentive for the small business 
to take account of the changed condition 
brought about by the trade policies of 
the United States and develop other 
fields of enterprise. 
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Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
appropriately referred, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3664) to provide assistance 
to small-business concerns to facilitate 
adjustment made necessary by the for- 
eign trade policy of the United States, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Javits (for himself, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Ives, and Mr. POTTER), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That (a) section 207 of 
the Small Business Act of 1953 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

(e) (1) The administration also may make 
such loans (either directly or in cooperation 
with banks or other lending institutions 
through agreements to participate on an 
immediate or deferred basis) as it may de- 
termine to be necessary or appropriate to 
enable individual small-business concerns 
which have been adversely affected by the 
foreign trade policics of the United States 
to adjust to changed economic conditions 
through plant construction, conversion or 
expansion (including the acquisition of 
land), the acquisition of new equipment, 
facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials, 
or the liquidation thereof, or as may other- 
wise be required to meet such changed 
conditions. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, a 
small-business concern shall be considered 
to have been adversely affected by the foreign 
trade policies of the United States, if the 
Administrator finds that— 

“(A) it is a member of an industry con- 
cerning which the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, in a proceeding under section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
(the so-called ‘escape clause’), has made a 
recommendation for action by the President 
to prevent or remedy injury to such industry; 

“(B) the President has failed to take such 
action within the time specified in subsec- 
tion (c) of such section 7; and 

“(C) such small-business concern has ac- 
tually suffered serious economic injury from 
increased imports of a product upon which 
a concession has been granted under a for- 
eign trade agreement. 

“(3) No loan under this subsection (in- 
cluding renewals and extension thereof) shall 
be made for a period or periods exceeding 
20 years, or bear interest, on the adminis- 
tration’s share of the loan, at a rate in excess 
of 3 percent per annum. 

“(4) A certificate of eligibility shall be 
issued by the Administrator, upon request, 
to any small-business concern which meets 
the requirements of paragraph (2) of this 
subsection.” 

(b) 


(b) Section 204 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “$455 million” wher- 
ever it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$555 million”; 

(2) by inserting “, and (c)” before the 
period at the end of the fourth sentence; and 

(3) by inserting immediately before the 
last sentence a new sentence as follows: “Not 
to exceed an aggregate of $100 million shall 
be outstanding at any one time for the pur- 
poses enumerated in section 207 (c).” 

Src. 2. Section 217 (b) of the Small Bust- 
ness Act of 1953 is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the phrase “to the national 
defense” the phrase “or to the well-being of 


of such act is 
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small business in an industry which has 
been adversely affected by the foreign trade 
policies of the United States.” 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce, acting 
through the Office of Area Development, shall 
provide technical assistance and advice, upon 
the request of any small-business concern to 
which a certificate of eligibility has been 
issued under section 207 (c) (4) of the Small 
Business Act of 1953, to aid such concern to 
adjust, through plant conversion, relocation, 
or otherwise, to changed economic conditions 
resulting from the foreign trade policies of 
the United States. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 167 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the de- 
duction for depreciation) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (h) as (i), and by 
inserting after subsection (g) the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) Small business concerns injured by 
United States foreign trade policy.— 

“(1) Special rule: In the case of prop- 
erty described in paragraph (4) used in a 
trade or business by a small business con- 
cern which, within the meaning of para- 
graph (2), has been adversely affected by 
the foreign trade policies of the United 
States, the reasonable allowance under sub- 
section (a) shall, at the election of the tax- 
payer, be— 

“(A) an amount equal to twice the 
amount computed under the method of de- 
preciation used in respect to such property 
for the taxable year preceding the first tax- 
able year in which this subsection applies 
to such property, or 

“(B) an amount computed under the 
method of depreciation described in sub- 
section (b) (1) and computed, with respect 
to the adjusted basis of such property on 
the first day of the first taxable year in 
which this subsection applies to such prop- 
erty, as if (i) such property had been 
acquired on such first day, and (ii) such 
property had a useful life of 5 years. 


Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to limit or reduce an allowance 
otherwise allowable under subsection (a). 

“(2) Small business concerns adversely 
affected by United States foreign trade 
policy——For purposes of paragraph (1), a 
small business concern shall be considered 
to be adversely affected by the foreign trade 
policies of the United States only if the 
Small Business Administration has issued a 
certificate of eligibility to such concern 
under section 207 (c) (4) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 as a small business concern 
which meets the requirements of section 
207 (c) (2) of such act. 

“(3) Taxable years to which applicable: 
Subject to the provisions of paragraph (5), 
paragraph (1) shall apply with respect to 
any property used in a trade or business 
by a small business concern only for the 
taxable year in which the Small Business 
Administration issues the certificate re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) to such concern, 
and for the 4 taxable years succeeding such 
taxable year. 

“(4) Property to which applicable: Para- 
graph (1) shall apply only to property which 
is— 


“(A) used In its trade or business by a 
small business concern on the date on which 
the Small Business Administration issues 
the certificate referred to in paragraph (2) 
to such concern; and 
“(B) used in the industry described in 
section 207 (c) (2) (A) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 in respect of which such 
certificate is issued. 
“(5) Election.— 
“(A) When and how made.—aAn election to 
compute the allowance allowed as a deduc- 
tion by subsection (a) with reference to this 

_ subsection shall be made, with respect to 
any property used in a trade or business by 
‘a small business concern, at the time of fil- 
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ing the return for the taxable year in which 
the Small Business Administration issues 
the certificate referred to in paragraph (2) 
to such concern, Such election shall be 
made in such manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe. At the time of 
making such election, the taxpayer shall 
select the method provided in subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of paragraph (1) to be used in 
computing such allowance with respect to 
such property. 

“(B) Effect.—An election under subpara- 
graph (A) shall be effective for the taxable 
year for which the return in connection 
with which the election is made is filed and, 
unless sooner terminated as provided in sub- 
paragraph (C), for the 4 taxable years suc- 
ceeding such taxable year. 

“(C) Revocation.—An election under sub- 
paragraph (A) may be revoked by the tax- 
payer at the time of filing his return for any 
of the 4 taxable years succeeding the tax- 
able year for which the election was made. 
Such revocation shall be effective for the 
taxable year for which such return is filed 
and for succeeding taxable years. Such 
revocation shall be made in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe.” 

(b) Part VI of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to itemized deductions for individuals 
and corporations) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“Sec, 178. Amortization of certain facilities 
of small businesses adversely af- 
fected by foreign trade policies. 

„(a) General rule.— 

(1) Allowance of deduction: In the case 
of— 

„(A) a corporation which is a small busi- 
ness concern which has been adversely af- 
fected by the foreign trade policies of the 
United States, or 

“(B) an individual who owns a proprie- 
tary interest in an unincorporated small 
business concern which has been adversely 
affected by the foreign trade policies of the 
United States, 


there shall be allowed, at the election of the 
taxpayer, a deduction with respect to the 
amortization of the adjusted basis (for de- 
termining gain) of any conversion facility 
(as defined in subsection (d)) based on a 
period of 60 months. The 60-month period 
shall begin as to any facility, at the election 
of the taxpayer, with the month following 
the month in which the facility was com- 
pleted, or with the succeeding taxable year. 

“(2) Amount of deduction: The amorti- 
zation deduction provided in paragraph (1) 
shall be an amount, with respect to each 
month of the amortization period within 
the taxable year, equal to the adjusted basis 
of the facility at the end of such month, 
divided by the number of months (including 
the month for which the deduction is com- 
puted) remaining in the period. Such ad- 
justed basis at the end of the month shall 
be computed without regard to the amorti- 
zation deduction for such month. The 
amortization deduction above provided with 
respect to any month shall be in lieu of the 
depreciation deduction with respect to such 
facility for such month provided by section 
167. 

“(b) Election of amortization: The elec- 
tion of the taxpayer under subsection (a) 
to take the amortization deduction and to 
begin the 60-month period with the month 
following the month in which the facility 
was completed shall be made only by a 
statement to that effect in the return for 
the taxable year in which the facility was 
completed. The election of the taxpayer 
under subsection (a) to take the amortiza- 
tion deduction and to begin such period with 
the taxable year succeeding such year shall 
be made only by a statement to that effect 
in the return for such succeeding taxable 
year. Notwithstanding the preceding two 


April 22 
sentences, the election of the taxpayer under 
subsection (a) may be made, under such 
regulations as the Secretary or his delegate 
may prescribe, before the time prescribed 
in the applicable sentence. 

“(c) Termination of amortization deduc- 
tion: A taxpayer which has elected under 
subsection (b) to take the amortization de- 
duction provided in subsection (a) may, at 
any time after making such election, dis- 
continue the amortization deduction with 
respect to the remainder of the amortiza- 
tion period, such discontinuance to begin 
as of the beginning of any month specified by 
the taxpayer in a notice in writing filed with 
the Secretary or his delegate before the be- 
ginning of such month. The depreciation 
deduction provided under section 167 shall 
be allowed, beginning with the first month 
as to which the amortization deduction does 
not apply, and the taxpayer shall not be 
entitled to any further amortization deduc- 
tion with respect to such facility. 

ber, Definitions: For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) Conversion facility: The term con- 
version facility’ means any facility, land, 
building, machinery, or equipment, or any 
part thereof, the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, erection, installation, or acquisition of 
which was completed after the date of the 
enactment of this section, and with respect to 
which a certificate under subsection (e) has 
been made. In no event shall an amortiza- 
tion deduction be allowed in respect of any 
conversion facility for any taxable year un- 
less a certificate in respect thereof under this 
paragraph shall have been made before the 
filing of the taxpayer's return for such tax- 
able year. 

“(2) Small business concern: The term 
‘small business concern’ means a corporation, 
partnership, or proprietorship engaged in 
carrying on a trade or business which meets 
the criteria of a small business concern set 
forth in section 203 of the Small Business Act 
of 1953 and the criteria established by the 
Small Business Administration under such 
section. 

(3) Small business concerns adversely af- 
fected by the foreign-trade policies of the 
United States: A small business concern 
shall be considered to be adversely affected 
by the foreign trade policies of the 
United States only if the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has issued a certificate of eligi- 
bility to such concern under section 207 (c) 
(4) of the Small Business Act of 1953 as a 
small business concern which meets the re- 
quirements of section 207 (c) (2) of such 
act. 

“(e) Determination of adjusted basis of 
conversion facility— 

“(1) General rule: For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), in determining the adjusted basis 
of a conversion facility there shall be in- 
cluded only so much of the amount of the 
adjusted basis of such facility (computed 
without regard to this section) as is prop- 
erly attributable to such construction, recon- 
struction, erection, installation, or acquisi- 
tion after the date of the enactment of this 
section as the Small Business Administration 
has certified as necessary to enable the small 
business concern either (A) to develop new or 
different lines of production, or (B) to ren- 
ovate its productive facilities, and only such 
portion of such amount as such Administra- 
tion has certified as attributable to the need 
of the small business concern to develop new 
or different lines of production, or to ren- 
ovate its productive facilities, because of 
the foreign trade policies of the United 
States. Such certification shall be under 
such regulations as may be prescribed from 
time to time by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. An application for a certificate 
must be filed at such time and in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by such Adminis- 
tration under such regulations but in no 
event shall such certificate have any effect 
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unless an application therefor Is filed before 
the expiration of 6 months after the begin- 
ning of such construction, reconstruction, 
erection, or installation, or the date of such 
acquisition. 

“(2) Separate facilities; special rule: 
After the completion or acquisition of any 
conversion facility with respect to which a 
certificate under paragraph (1) has been 
made, any expenditure (attributable to such 
facility and to the period after such comple- 
tion or acquisition) which does not represent 
construction, reconstruction, erection, in- 
stallation, or acquisition included in such 
certificate, but with respect to which a sepa- 
rate certificate is made, shall not be applied 
in adjustment of the basis of such facility, 
but a separate basis shall be computed 
therefor pursuant to paragraph (1), as if it 
Were a new and separate conversion facility. 

„) Depreciation deduction: If the ad- 
justed basis of the conversion facility (com- 
puted without regard to subsection (e)) ex- 
ceeds the adjusted basis computed under 
subsection (e), the depreciation deduction 
provided by section 167 shall, despite the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) (2) of this section, 
be allowed with respect to such conversion 
facility as if the adjusted basis for the pur- 
pose of such deduction were an amount equal 
to the amount of such excess. 

“(g) Life tenant and remainderman: In 
the case of property held by one person for 
life with remainder to another person, the 
amortization deduction provided in subsec- 
tion (a) shall be computed as if the life 
tenant were the absolute owner of the prop- 
erty and shall be allowed to the life tenant, 

“(h) Cross reference.— 

“For special rule with respect to gain de- 
rived from the sale or exchange of property 
the adjusted basis of which is determined 
with regard to this section, see section 1238.” 

(e) The table of sections for such part is 
amended by adding at the end thereof 


“Sec, 178. Amortization of certain facilities 
of small businesses adversely af- 
fected by foreign trade policies.” 


(d) Ssetion 1238 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to amortization in ex- 
cess of depreciation) is amended by insert- 
ing after “section 168 (relating to amortiza- 
tion deduction of emergency facilities)” the 
following: “or section 178 (relating to amor- 
tization deduction of certain facilities of 
small businesses adversely affected by foreign 
trade policies) .” 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE, RELATING TO THE MAIL- 
ING OF OBSCENE MATTER TO 
MINORS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill designed 
to strengthen and improve both the 
criminal and civil Federal statute relat- 
ing to the interstate traffic of porno- 
graphic material. 

The bill proposes to amend section 
1461, title 18, United States Code An- 
notated, the basic criminal statute pro- 
hibiting the sending of nonmailable 
matter, which includes, of course, porno- 
graphic material, through the United 
States mail. The first section of this bill 
would permit prosecution by the De- 
partment of Justice for the sending of 
nonmailable matter through the United 
States mails, not only at the place where 
the mail is deposited, as under the exist- 
ing law, but also at the place where the 
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mail is received. The second provision 
is designed to protect juveniles from re- 
ceiving pornographic matter through the 
mail by providing that any person know- 
ingly sending nonmailable matter to a 
juvenile can be punished by a $10,000 
fine and/or a 10-year prison sentence. 
The present law provides for a $5,000 
fine and/or a 5-year prison term. 

It has been estimated that the inter- 
state traffic in pornographic and ob- 
scene matter—a great deal of which is 
sent through the mails—is a $300-mil- 
lion-a-year business in the United 
States. One west coast pornography 
operator alone has sent as much as 250,- 
600 mailings of obscene matter per 
month to all parts of the United States. 
This person often made as much as 
$4,000 a day in a million-dollar-a-year 
business. A large number of porno- 
graphic mail-order operators on the 
west coast have organized a trade as- 
sociation and retained an attorney to 
determine systematic ways of circum- 
venting the postal laws. Pornography 
operators purchase standard mailing 
lists through commercial concerns, 
which contain the names and addresses 
of many juveniles. 

One of the most effective weapons 
available to combat and defeat this 
racket is section 1461, title 18, United 
States Code Annotated, which provides 
for criminal prosecution against anyone 
depositing in the mail nonmailable ma- 
terial. However, this section does not 
permit prosecutions to be initiated at 
the place where the nonmailable matter 
is received. This was settled in United 
States v. Ross and Tager (C. C. A. Kans., 
205 F. 2d, 619) in which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Kansas ruled that 
prosecution could only be had in Cali- 
fornia—the place where the obscene 
matter was deposited for mailing. This 
restriction has seriously impaired the 
ability of the Post Office Department and 
the Department of Justice to fight the 
interstate pornography racket. The 
greatest impact on the community is 
often felt at the place where the objec- 
tionable material is received. It is fre- 
quently in the community where the 
matter is received that the largest num- 
ber of complaints are made and the 
greatest impetus to prosecution exists. 

A heavy percentage of objectionable 
material is being deposited in the mails 
in the Los Angeles area, resulting in the 
funneling of a large number of prosecu- 
tions into one already overcrowded Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. Many of these cases 
have been acted on by one judge in the 
southern California Federal jurisdic- 
tion, with the result that his interpre- 
tation of the law has become almost a 
controlling factor on a national footing 
in the enforcement of section 1461. The 
proposed change in the law simply im- 
plements section 3237 of title 18, United 
States Code Annotated, which provides 
for prosecution for material sent 
through the mail “in any district from, 
through, or into which such commerce 
or mail matters move.” 

The enactment of this amendment will 
immeasurably strengthen the position of 
the Department of Justice and the Post 
Office Department in dealing with the 
interstate pornography racket. 
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The strengthening of the criminal 
statute with respect to the sending of 
obscene or objectionable matter to ju- 
veniles is necessitated by the indiscrim- 
inate use of commercial mailing lists by 
persons in the mail-order pornography 
business. Potential customers’ names 
are obtained by securing standard mail- 
ing lists from several large concerns who 
are in the business of selling these lists. 
The Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency has received com- 
plaints from parents whose children 
have been recipients of this material. 
Some of these juveniles who have re- 
ceived this mail are as young as 9 or 10 
years of age. 

It was determined in one situation 
which is typical of the pattern of busi- 
ness in this field, that the pornography 
dealer secured a large mailing list which 
had been developed by a map company. 
Naturally, since many parents have maps 
sent to children, this list contained the 
names of many juveniles. The Post Of- 
fice Department has estimated that out 
of 4,000 complaints received regarding 
one concern in the mail-order pornog- 
raphy business, 600 came from parents 


of the children who had received this 


obscene material through the mail. 

Enlarging the scope of penalty to a 
possible $10,000 fine and a possible 10- 
year prison sentence for those sending 
obscene matter to juveniles should act as 
a deterrent to those persons who are per- 
mitting pornographic material to go 
through the mail to juveniles. Much of 
the antisocial conduct of these operators 
probably cannot be curtailed directly 
through legislation, since it is the meth- 
ods they use in conducting their business, 
combined with the end product they dis- 
tribute through the mail, which con- 
stitute a threat to the community. 
Nonetheless, the proposed statutes, 
which increase the penalties when juve- 
niles are involved, is worded in such a 
manner as to make criminally liable 
those who irresponsibly use mail order 
lists to distribute pornographic mate- 
rials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3667) to amend section 
1461 of title 18 of the United States Code 
with respect to the mailing or causing 
the delivery by mail of obscene matter to 
minors, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Mr. LANGER), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REGISTRATION, REPORTING, AND 
DISCLOSURE OF EMPLOYEE WEL- 
FARE AND PENSION BENEFIT 
PLANS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2888) to provide for regis- 
tration, reporting, and disclosure of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans, 
which were ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. ALLOTT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 2888, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


Mr. MUNDT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 


ate bill 2888, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 


UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 


submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me, to the bill (H. R. 8381) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships and to make technical 
amendments, and for other purposes. 
The amendment provides for an exten- 
sion of time for filing claims for refunds 
of overpayments of income tax based 
upon education expenses paid or incurred 
in 1954. 

On April 5 of this year, the Treasury 
published regulation TD6291 which lib- 
eralizes the deductibility of educational 
expenses of teachers, and presumably 
other individuals who have incurred 
certain educational expenses, from in- 
come subject to Federal income taxes. 

I think Secretary Anderson of the 
Treasury deserves much praise for act- 
ing to remove the distinction previously 
drawn between self-employed persons 
and employees, such as teachers. The 
NEA, which has been instrumental in 
pointing out the need for such equality 
of treatment, estimates that between 
350,000 and 400,000 teachers go to school 
each summer and that many more thou- 
sands attend evening and Saturday 
classes during the school year. They do 
this largely at their own expense to qual- 
ify them to better meet the needs of their 
students. They richly deserved the op- 
portunity of deducting these expenses. 

The new regulation is retroactive to 
1954, and this provision, coupled with 
the 3-year statute of limitations, neces- 
sitated the filing of an amended form 
for that year by April 15, 1958. I am 
concerned by the fact that many teach- 
ers were not able to meet this deadline, 
either because they had not learned of 
the necessity for filing such a claim or 
because of the shortness of the period of 
time in which to file. 

Official announcement of the liberal- 
ized regulation came in a Treasury De- 
partment news release on April 4, which 
gave teachers barely enough time to re- 
vise their tax returns before the April 
15 deadline. I am not worried about 
the teachers being able to claim their 
deductible expenses for 1957, nor am I 
concerned about the claims they will be 
able to make for the years 1956 and 1955 
because the statutory period has not run 
out with respect to these claims, but I 
am greatly concerned about the claims 
for refunds on 1954 income, which, be- 
cause of the 3-year statute of limita- 
tions, must have been filed before mid- 
night April 15 of this year. 

I made an attempt to alert all of the 
teachers in my State of the necessity for 
filing their claim for refund prior to the 
cutoff date, but I have already received 
considerable evidence showing that they 
were in many cases unable to do so 
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within the short 10-day period between 
the issuance of the regulation and the 
final filing date for 1954 expenses. 

We know these teachers are entitled 
to claim these expenses for 1954, and I 
think it only substantial justice that 
they be given adequate time in which to 
file it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL ACT OF 
1958—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, yester- 
day the senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Ture] introduced the Small Busi- 
ness Capital Act of 1958 to provide long- 
term credit and equity capital to small 
business concerns. I joined him in spon- 
soring the proposal because I recognize 
the credit needs of our Nation’s small- 
business men. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THE who is necessarily absent from 
the Chamber today, has asked me to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the 


` wish of the senior Senator from Wiscon- 


sin (Mr. Witey] to join in sponsoring 
this small-business legislation. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
was to have been included among those 
sponsoring the bill, but due to an inad- 
vertent error his name does not appear 
on the printed bill. 

Mr. President, we all recognize the 
long interest of the Senator from Wis- 
consin in the welfare of small business, 
and it pleases me to ask unanimous con- 
sent in behalf of the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] that the name of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
appear on subsequent printings of S. 
3643. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SFONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may be 
listed as a cosponsor of Senate bill 3649, 
which is the administration bill for the 
reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment, introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. SALTONSTALL] yes- 
terday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SMALL-BUSINESS INVESTMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT OF 1958—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 21, 1958, 

The names of Senators PAYNE and 
STENNIS were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3651) to make 
equity capital and long-term credit more 
readily available for small-business con- 
cerns, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Jounson of Texas (for himself and 
other Senators) on April 21, 1958. 


April 22 


INCREASED ANNUITIES PAYABLE TO 
CERTAIN ANNUITANTS FROM 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY FUND—CHANGE OF 
CONFEREE 


Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE] be relieved from further 
service on the committee of conference 
on the bill (S. 72) to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the 
civil service retirement and disability 
fund, and for other purposes, and that 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] be appointed in his place. 
The reason for this is that the Senator 
from Wisconsin has been excused from 
further service on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and is no longer 
a member of that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mr. ERVIN: 

Review by him, under heading “The Mean- 
ing of States Rights,” of book entitled, 
“States Rights—The Law of the Land,” pub- 
lished in the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Jour- 
nal and Sentinel of April 20, 1958. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Address delivered by him at the 11th An- 
nual Borah Foundation Conference in Mos- 
cow, Idaho, March 20, 1958, on the subject, 
The Old Quest for Peace in the New Age of 
Science. 


A GET-WELL CARD FOR 
MR. HOOVER 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, yesterday the New York Herald 
Tribune echoed the thoughts of citizens 
throughout the country in expressing 
editorially its best wishes for the speedy 
recovery of former President Hoover. 

The weekend report om the success of 
his operation was good news to all of us, 
and it was heartening to hear that soon 
he will be able to return to work. It was 
also typical of Mr. Hoover that, follow- 
ing the operation, his office made known 
his strong support of President Eisen- 
hower’s plan for the reorganization of the 
Defense Department. It is apparent that 
not even major surgery can interrupt for 
more than a few days Mr. Hoover's sery- 
ice to the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Tribune editorial of April 21, entitled “A 
Get-Well Card for Mr. Hoover,” be print- 
ed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 21, 1958] 
A Get-WELL Carp For Mr. Hoover 


Americans of all political faiths and afilia- 
tions will extend to Herbert Hoover sincere 
wishes for a speedy and complete recovery 
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from his gallbladder operation. At the age 
of 83 the former President cheerfully and 
courageously underwent surgery to relieve a 
long-standing condition. First reports in- 
dicate that the operation was a complete 
success and that Mr, Hoover will soon be 
back at work. 

This is good news indeed, for Mr. Hoover 
still has work to do. As all know, his serv- 
ices to his country have continued long after 
his tenure in the Presidency. The Hoover 
Commission reports, for example, still point 
the way toward streamlined, efficient govern- 
mental procedures. 

In recent months, Mr. Hoover has been 
particularly busy, working on several new 
books stemming from his wide experience in 
government and human affairs. As a for- 
mer President, as a wise counselor, as one 
of America’s most distinguished and useful 
citizens, Herbert Hoover holds the respect of 
millions of people throughout the world. 
They hope he soon will be able to resume 
his life of activity and service. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN AID 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee some time this week will probably 
report the mutual-security bill for fiscal 
year 1959. With Congressional consid- 
eration of this basic factor in our foreign 
policy drawing near, I should like to call 
the attention of the Senate to two arti- 
cles on foreign aid which were written 
by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, and were pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 22 and January 25. 

Mr. Sulzberger's articles describe both 
the policies behind the program and the 
means adopted to carry it out, and they 
are an excellent contribution to the com- 
ing debate on mutual security. 

I ask unanimous consent that are ar- 
ticles by Mr. Sulzberger entitled For- 
eign Aid: Why It Is Necessary,” and 
“Foreign Aid: The Crux of the Problem,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of January 22, 

1958 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: FOREIGN AID, I—Wnuy Ir Is 
NECESSARY 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, January 21.—The fact that foreign- 
ers don’t vote makes many of our legislators 
regard aid bills with gingerly distaste. Ap- 
propriations to build a dam in Africa or Asia 
have scant ballot-box appeal. 

Yet, during this election year, the Presi- 
dent is asking for such purposes over a bil- 
lion dollars more than was granted by a 
careful Congress in its last session. Why? 
Many voices are being raised against the very 
thought of this. 

George Kennan recently said such help 
can only sow confusion if recipients regard 
it as payment of some sort. of debt from us 
or as a sign of weakness. He believes foreign 
aid, as a general practice, cannot be regarded 
as a very promising device for bolstering our 
diplomacy in underdeveloped lands, at least 
over the short range. 

There can be no doubt that these argu- 
ments will be popular with some Congress- 
men up for reelection. But the issue is not 
to be posed in the words chosen by our 
former Ambassador to Russia. The issue is 
rather as described by James H. Smith, Jr., 
head of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the organization that super- 
vises overseas spending. Smith says: 

“One thing we are not trying to do and 
should not try to do is to buy friends with 
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this program. Tou cannot buy friends with 
& program of economic assistance. We are 
trying to strengthen the economies of this 
uncommitted area of the world so they can 
be independent of any foreign domination 
including even the domination of the United 
States itself.” 


RESPECT FOR NEUTRALITY 


This is a worthy objective. It is consonant 
with our traditional policy. We consider that 
only a nation internally strong can be free. 
Such freedom does not depend upon alliance 
with ourselves. We respect neutrality, de- 
spite occasional confused homilies by our 
statesmen. 

The Marshall plan had no initial military 
significance. Yet, when NATO developed out 
of it because of Soviet pugnacity, one of its 
principal members was neutral Turkey. 
Sweden and Switzerland, habitual neutrals, 
joined the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, which grew from the 
Marshall plan. 

If some fledgling countries do not receive 
outside succor they face economic distinegra- 
tion. And in most of them there exists only 
one well-organized political minority pre- 
pared to exploit such chaos. This is the 
Communist Party. 

Therefore, in what Eisenhower calls our 
enlightened self-interest, logic dictates 
American assistance. Otherwise two alterna- 
tives are posed. Either weak young states 
will turn to the Soviet bloc for aid, risking 
political penetration or restrictive trade com- 
mitments. Or they may founder. 

There is also a philosophical argument in 
favor of foreign aid. A strong evangelical 
tradition has influenced American thinking 
since colonial days. This considers it a dis- 
grace to permit unchallenged poverty. It is 
mirrored in Smith's plea that we help foreign 
countries the way you would [support] a new 
enterprise in your own community. 

Smith says: This should not be “done 
with the finely sharpened pencil of a banker 
but done with a little extra measure of faith 
in the future and done with the intent to 
produce results far in excess of costs both 
for the United States and the recipient 
country.” 

A CHARITABLE OBLIGATION 


In a sense, he contends, we have much the 
same charitable obligation to other peoples 
that inspires prosperous citizens to give to 
thelr own community chest. 

Finally we must see that the United 
States, as a trading nation, depends heavily 
on foreign markets. The more purchasing 
power there is in another land, the higher its 
standard of living, the better competitive 
chance we may have to share in its com- 
merce. Britain found this out long ago. 
After the Napoleonic wars London invested 
heavily on the ravaged Continent in order 
to restore its business. Ernest Bevin recalled 
this when sponsoring our Marshall plan, 

If we refuse aid and a country turns to 
the Soviet bloc, we risk being squeezed out 
by restrictive. barter agreements fixed in 
Moscow: And we increase the chances of 
war or depression if we lose our trade. 

The last great confilct cost the United 
States $360 billion to fight. Until 1952 the 
purely economic price of rehabilitation was 
$29 billion. Surely it is less expensive to pay 
for rehabilitation first. 

The reasons favoring continued and ex- 
panded foreign aid are perhaps not. entirely 
easy to explain to the American voter. But 
Russia understands them. Khrushchev says, 
“We declare war upon the United States in 
the peaceful field of trade. The threat to 
the United States is not the ICBM, but in 
the fleld of peaceful production.” 

To emphasize this point Moscow is spon- 
soring an effective, well-conceived aid pro- 
gram of its own. It is directly competitive, 
efficiently administered, and has already 
registered important gains in a domain we 
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had come to assume was almost wholly ours. 
Surely it would be folly for us to abdicate 
before this challenge, 


[From the New York Times of January 25, 
1958] 


FOREIGN Arrams: FOREIGN Am, II—THE Crux 
OF THE PROBLEM 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, January 24.—In contemplating the 
rivalry between our own and Soviet aid pro- 
grams to uncommitted nations we must re- 
member one salient point. This is that, 
despite Moscow propaganda to the contrary, 
Russia is ruled not by a Communist but by 
a state capitalist system. The government 
and not the individual worker controls all 
wealth. This can be disposed of most effi- 
ciently in the national interest, 

Since World War II we have disbursed 
about 10 times as much as the U. 8. S, R. on 
foreign assistance of all kinds. Each coun- 
try has spent huge sums to help its allies 
militarily or to unload accumulated stocks. 

We ourselves confuse defense support and 
purely economic help. If we send rifies to 
a friend, we charge our taxpayers replace- 
ment value rather than actual worth. This 
boosts listed costs of military support. As 
Moscow has done in the satellites, Egypt and 
Syria, we have developed a considerable sec- 
ondhand market for obsolescent weapons. 

We also export immense amounts of sur- 
plus commodities under Public Law 480. 
These pile up at home because they cannot 
be sold at lower world prices and are there- 
fore bought by Washington. When they are 
delivered abroad against smaller local cur- 
rency payments we list them at artificially 
high values on our books. 

We must be careful not to exaggerate the 
relative proportion of contributions or loans 
for defense purposes or to help unload stocks, 
But even in the field of altruistic assistance 
for underdeveloped lands we find we must 
spend much more than Moscow. There are 
several reasons why this is necessary for free 
enterprise as opposed to state capitalism. 


WARY OF SOCIALISM 


We are openly wary of helping regimes we 
regard as socialistic. Our Government 
doesn’t like to undercut our own business- 
men. Congress stipulated that the new de- 
velopment fund shall not compete overseas 
with private investment capital. 


Our banking system pays more to borrow 


money at home than does Russia's. There- 
fore, the Treasury insists on higher interest 
rates for loans abroad, in order not to lose. 
Likewise, when we need experts to admin- 
ister foreign programs we must await termi- 
nation of their private contracts. There 18 
no method of conscription for civilian work. 

The luxury of freedom requires an expen- 
sive approach to foreign aid. The Russians 
ean offer tentative loans they do not neces- 
sarily intend to fulfill. If they wish to 
propagandize a country and suggest help, 
they wait to see if we will propose a rival 
program. If we don't, they move in. If we 
do, they abstain. Thus they can operate 
with a smaller revolving fund. 

They probe our interests economically as 
they used to do militarily. They have sug- 
gested a $25 million credit to our ally Ice- 
land. They are shopping around in Africa 
in hopes of developing a sympathetic bloc. 

As an autocracy, the Soviet Union has a 
huge pool of trained technicians. A job in 
Kiev or a job in New Delhi is equally a state 
job. No draft is needed. Foreign loans do 
not have to be treated in terms of financial 
profit. As a matter of fact, even at low in- 
terest charges such loans lose no money. 

INTEREST ON LOANS 


We exact from 3 to 4 percent in dollar re- 
payments and from 4 to 6 percent in local 
currency repayments. Moscow charges from 
2 to 24% percent because its own internal 
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borrowing pays on this scale. This makes 
things easy for Pervukhin, Russia’s foreign- 
aid boss. 

As we try to make loan conditions more 
favorable, the U. S. S. R. does the same. Its 
Indian loans no longer start repayment from 
date of equipment delivery. The borrower 
now is not charged until an enterprise built 
from such equipment actually starts to pro- 
duce. 

State capitalism permits high-handed flex- 
ibility. All this discourages Americans who 
feel we spend too much for too little political 
return, George Kennan says: “Moscow is not 
exactly the bottomless horn of plenty. * * * 
It is a pity it has never been required to 
respond all at once to the many expectations 
directed to it. We ourselves should be the 
last, one would think, to wish to spare it this 
test ” 


The trouble is we can neither abandon the 
field nor give up our workable but costly free 
enterprise society. We cannot allow Russia 
a free hand in economic penetration. We 
have seen what it means in Egypt and Syria. 
We have moral obligations to succor poorer 
peoples. We have mercantile and strategic 
interests. We cannot permit Soviet efficiency 
to oust us from a field in which we long pre- 
dominated. 

Congress must ponder this problem. Nat- 
urally no democratic, free-enterprise system 
can compete in every way on equal terms 
with autocratic state capitalism. Therefore, 
in the national interest, we should agree, 
when needed, to relax Federal banking stand- 
ards and lend money at a loss. And we 
should make available to the administration 
a flexible contingency fund to use for emer- 
gency purposes not now foreseeable. We 
cannot plan ahead against a 5-year-plan 
autocracy merely with annual appropriations. 


ACTION OF AMBASSADOR HENRY 
CABOT LODGE BEFORE UNITED 
NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to comment briefly on a notable 
vietory achieved by one of our former 
colleagues, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. It might better be termed 
a rather striking defeat for yet another 
of the Russian propaganda attempts. 

The Soviet Government obviously felt 
that it could embarrass the United States 
by accusing the United States Govern- 
ment before the U. N. of what the Rus- 
sians termed “provocative flights” by 
SAC bombers into the Arctic Circle al- 
legedly aimed at the Soviet Union. 

After these many years of cold war 
struggle with the Soviets, we are used to 
their trumped up charges and their 
spectacular propaganda sorties. But it 
is indeed gratifying when one of these 
attempts backfire and when it is due in 
no small measure to the able handling 
of the American Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
formerly my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts. 

So soundly did Ambassador Lodge re- 
fute the charges of the Soviets that they 
withdrew their resolution calling for the 
censure of the Strategic Air Command. 
They did so after several unsuccessful 
attempts to postpone a vote on the issue, 
which would have had the effect of pro- 
longing possible propaganda advantages. 
Ambassador Lodge in turn challenged 
the Russians to accept the open skies in- 
spection proposed by President Eisen- 
hower. So soundly were the Russians 
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beaten that they unleashed a vindictive 
verbal attack against Ambassador Lodge 
personally. 

Ambassador Lodge has over the years 
very ably represented the United States 
before both the Security Council and 
the General Assembly of the U. N. He 
has worked diligently in the irterests of 
the United States and in the interests of 
world peace. It is indeed gratifying that 
his able handling of United States in- 
terests before the U. N. has thwarted 
another obvious Russian propaganda 
move. It is characteristic of the manner 
in which Mr. Lodge has conducted our 
affairs before the U. N. over the last 5 
years. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a com- 
ment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am very 
glad to add a word to what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said about the 
wonderful accomplishment of Ambassa- 
dor Lodge in this particular matter. I 
noticed the comments in the newspapers 
about it, As usual, Ambassador Lodge 
has done fine work in meeting the Rus- 
sian challenge head on. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad to 
have the Senator from New Jersey say 
that, because I believe it sincerely. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the Senator 
in his commendation of the action of 
Ambassador Lodge at the United Na- 
tions. I think he did an excellent job, 
in a dignified, precise, and well-thought- 
out manner. I would express the hope 
that what the Strategic Air Command 
has been doing for many years in the 
past will be continued into the future 
for as long as it is necessary. In my 
opinion, the Strategic Air Command is, 
in fact and in effect, the keeper of the 
peace at the present time, and what it 
is doing is in the interest of the security 
of this Nation and of the Free World. I 
agree with what the Ambassador had to 
say and am in full accord with his great 
performance at the United Nations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. I agree entirely 
with what he has said about the SAC 
bombers. 


POSSIBLE SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
this time no question of policy would 
seem more misunderstood by the Ameri- 
can people than the question of nuclear 
testing. 

As a member of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, I believe it is 
in the interest of the security of the 
United States that the schedule of nu- 
clear tests planned by this country for 
this spring be carried out. 

In my opinion, the world-wide fall- 
out which will result from these planned 
tests will not affect either the present, 
or the future health of the world popu- 
lation, 
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This is an area in which the scientists 
do not yet have all the scientific data. 
But based on the data available, I do 
not believe that the results of all nuclear 
tests carried out to date will have any 
appreciable effect on the present or fu- 
ture health of mankind. 

But an all-out nuclear war would cer- 
tainly be damaging to the health of peo- 
ple all over the world. 

Therefore I believe it essential that, 
at earliest opportunity, the free world 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union, 
with Red China, and with all other coun- 
tries, provided this agreement. carries 
with it a foolproof system of inspection. 

The first step to this end might well 
be such a world agreement for nuclear 
test suspension as of a certain date. 

In the past, the United States has re- 
fused to proceed with the Soviet proposal 
that a test suspension be negotiated, and 
has stipulated that any test suspension 
agreement must also include an agree- 
ment to cease producing fissionable ma- 
terial for weapons purpose, 

In my opinion, this position, as taken 
by our Government, was a grave mistake. 

Cessation of production would really 
mean little, unless stockpiles could also 
be checked; and because it is recognized 
that the latter would be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, I believe that our 
demand to have a suspension of testing 
depend upon a cessation of production 
could be construed by the Soviet Union 
as a decision on our part not to enter 
into any preliminary disarmament 
agreement. 

I recommend, therefore, that as soon 
as the scheduled United States tests are 
completed this year, every effort be made 
to reach a nuclear test suspension agree- 
ment, always provided the terms of the 
agreement safeguard our national se- 
curity. 

Ultimately this whole matter might 
well be handled by the United Nations. 

In summary, I do not believe that nu- 
clear testing to date has damaged the 
human race, through such materials as 
strontium 90 and cesium 137. 

But unless the great powers proceed 
immediately to do everything possible 
to achieve a first step toward world peace 
through disarmament, history demon- 
strates that a continuation of an arma- 
ments race can only lead to war—and 
if such a war becomes a nuclear war, 
mankind might be destroyed. 

As a member of this Disarmament 
Subcommittee, I pay tribute to the sub- 
committee’s able and hard-working 
chairman, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The people of this Nation, and the 
people of the world, owe Senator Hum- 
PHREY a deep debt of gratitude for the 
work he has done in this disarmament 
field. 


THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD 
TRADE 
Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
by Francis E. Simmons, manager of the 
Washington office of the American Vis- 
cose Corp., to the Front Royal Rotary 
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Club, on our foreign trade policy, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
ton in the chair). Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES AND WoRLD TRADE: AMERICAN 
POLICY AT THE CROSSROADS 


(Address by Francis E. Simmons, man- 
ager, Washington office, American Viscose 
Corp., to Front Royal Rotary Club, April 
18, 1958) 

In addressing this particular subject at 
this time, I am reminded of an appropriate 
Scripture: “In the day of prosperity be joy- 
ful, but in the day of adversity consider” 
(Eccl. 7: 14). The circumstances of our 
economy today make this timely counsel. 

These are adverse days, as we are all too 
well aware. We owe it to ourselves to take 
time to consider seriously just where we as 
a Nation stand on the matter of foreign trade 
policy, to review the road over which we 
have traveled, and to contemplate what is the 
best path to follow as we move ahead. I am 
grateful to the Front Royal Rotary Club for 
this opportunity to consider this matter with 
you. 

Few major issues have broader scope than 
our foreign trade policy, and yet manage to 
influence every level of our economy. Public 
attention focuses naturally on developments 
in Washington, but the impact carries right 
through to Front Royal. 

Unfortunately, the clear dimensions of the 
issue itself have been blurred by some who 
imply that failure to give the administration 
additional tariff-cutting powers for 5 more 
years might throw countless Americans out 
of work and drive our allies into the arms 
of communism. I hope, in these few min- 
utes with you today, to help restore this 
national issue to sensible, realistic propor- 
tions. 

I want to establish with you beyond ques- 
tion that a refusal by Congress to grant 
the President further tariff-cutting powers 
would in no way change the present tariff 
rate structure and, therefore, would not 
affect the volume of foreign trade that has 
been built up or jeopardize any of the jobs 
that depend on it. I will be obliged to tell 
you more later as to the jeopardy to other 
American jobs from imports that have been 
dumped into the American market at un- 
fair prices. 

Since the passage of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1934, American tariffs have 
been pared to the point where the United 
States stands as one of the lowest tariff 
countries in the world. Under existing rates, 
foreign exporters have found no difficulty in 
constantly increasing their volume of trade 
with this country, frequently to the distress 
of certain less adequately protected in- 
dustries such as textiles, on which American 
Viscose Corp. is dependent for a substantial 
part of its market. 

TRADE PROGRAM OUTMODED 

I hope today to enlist your interest for I 
am convinced that in the long run, only the 
active support of informed citizens—in Front 
Royal and every other American commu- 
nity—will pave the way to a sound, equitable 
solution to the foreign trade problem. 

The adminstration’s program for a 5-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
with further tariff-cutting authority, seems 
willfully dedicated to the interest of the 
internationalists without due regard for the 
effect on American industry. How can Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. or any other American 
industry that is vulnerable to low-wage im- 
port competition afford to consider the fu- 
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ture with any assurance while the Federal 
Government clings stubbornly to a program 
of the past? 

No matter what new window dressing is 
installed or how many new coats of paint 
are applied, or the gadgets like peril point 
and escape clause that have been tacked 
on for vote appeal, the fact remains that the 
foreign trade vehicle we are asked to ride is 
still the model of 1934. 

There is no need to remind you of the 
tremendous changes that have occurred in 
our national economy and international out- 
look in the past quarter century. Many 
completely new industries have come into 
being since the basic Tariff Act of 1930. 

At that time the production of rayon 
staple, which now has become a major part 
of our industry and of AVC’s Front Royal 
output, was nothing more than a fond hope. 
As a result, the tariff protection which was 
accorded the infant rayon yarn industry was 
not extended proportionately to staple, which 
has suffered progressively under the anti- 
quated 1934 Trade Agreements Act and fur- 
ther tariff cuts. 

IMPACT OF IMPORT COMPETITION 

As a result, 85 million to 170 million 
pounds of rayon staple (1955-57 range) are 
delivered annually to American textile mills 
at prices American manufacturers cannot 
match and remain in business. Imports last 
year exceeded the combined output of the 
American Viscose plants here at Front Royal 
and at Parkersburg, W. Va. Most of this 
foreign-made staple was sold here at lower 
prices than it brought in its own home mar- 
ket, a clear case of the unfair trade practice 
of “dumping.” 

This, of course, is only one example of im- 
port market invasion. I could cite numer- 
ous other instances, such as the loss of 52 
percent of the domestic market for hardwood 
plywood, 60 percent of the domestic market 
for watches and clocks, and nearly 70 per- 
cent of the domestic market for velveteen 
fabrics. 

The plight of the velveteen industry 
strikes close to home. As recently as 1952, 
the Crompton-Shenandoah Co. in Waynes- 
boro employed 150 operators in its velve- 
teen-cutting division. By the summer of 
1957, after imports had overrun the market, 
this division was down to 17 workers. Any 
slight subsequent improvement is completely 
dependent on the forbearance of Japan. 

FAIR COMPETITION UNDER FREE ENTERPRISE 

Let me make it clear that we have no 
quarrel with competition. Healthy, give- 
and-take competition is part and parcel of 
the American economy. It has furnished 
the spark for economic growth and vitality. 

But there are two kinds of competition. 
One involves a match under mutually ad- 
vantageous ground rules. This is the kind 
of competition under which America has 
flourished. The other kind is the predatory 
variety of competition which we decided 
long since to prohibit in the United States. 

Domestic market practices are regulated 
by the Robinson-Patman Act to prevent 
price discrimination; the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to control hours of work and hourly 
earnings; antimonopoly laws; and numerous 
other equalizers in the interest of healthy 
competition. 

Similarly, the tariff structure was intended 
originally by Congress to equalize conditions 
of competition, particularly labor costs, be- 
tween American producers and their foreign 
competitors. We ask no quarter on technol- 
ogy and manufacturing efficiency, but sweat- 
shop labor outlawed in this country is no 
more palatable when it originates abroad. 

American business is compelled to be rug- 
gedly individualistic under the antimonop- 
oly laws, whereas the combinations, agree- 
ments, and restrictive practices of foreign 
cartels or other groups are well known. We 
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know from experience how difficult it is to 
enter their markets and how free they are 
to invade ours, 


ANTIDUMPING ACT INEFFECTIVE 

I want to emphasize especially the com- 
parison between the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which abhors price discrimination by domes- 
tic sellers, and the Antidumping Act, which 
seeks to prevent foreign producers from sell- 
ing to our market at less than they sell in 
their own market or elsewhere. This type of 
predatory pricing, known as dumping, is 
frowned upon generally among the free na- 
tions and by the General Agreement on. 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Congress at- 
tempted to outlaw it in the Antidumping 
Act of 1921, but unrealistic definitions and 
resultant court decisions have defeated the 
purposes of the act. 

Let’s look at the record. Since January 1, 
1934, the Government has handled 198 cases 
of alleged antidumping violation, with find- 
ing for domestic industry in only 8 cases. 
Speaking of longshots, American manufac- 
turers, seeking to invoke the Antidumping 
Act, confront odds of 25 to 1. 

The American rayon staple industry finds 
itself among the 190 applicants who tried, 
and lost. It took its complaint to the Treas- 
ury Department in 1954. The Customs Bu- 
reau found prima facie evidence of dumping. 
The Department of Commerce determined 
that the domestic industry was being in- 
jured. 

Under the terms of the Antidumping Act 
of 1921, we expected relief in the form of an 
antidumping duty, which would simply have 
brought the price charged by foreign pro- 
ducers to the American market up to the 
price charged at home. We were denied that 
relief because foreign producers resorted to. 
a subterfuge that evaded the act. That is 
why the industry is so concerned for enact- 
ment of H. R. 6006 by the present Congress 
to revise the Antidumping Act. This has 
been passed by the House of Representatives 
and is currently pending in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, headed by your esteemed 
neighbor, Senator BYRD. 

As far as the foreign producer is con- 
cerned, the windfall profits made possible by 
a slipshod Antidumping Act are simply icing 
on the cake, since he already enjoys the ad- 
vantages of our low-tariff policy and Wash- 
ington’s strong resistance to measures which 
might draw frowns from foreign govern- 
ments. 


FREE TRADE ATTRACTIVE THEORY, POOR PRACTICE 


The avowed goal of the free-trade cam- 
paign makes good propaganda for the un- 
initiated—it sounds so ideal. A world free of 
tariffs and quotas and other encumbrances 
to the flow of goods between nations, as told 
by the Americans for Democratic Action and 
others, is an inspiring thing to contemplate. 

Then another American textile mill or 
tableware factory is snowed under by im- 
Ports, and we recognize once more the pain- 
ful disparity between free-trade idealism and 
the economic facts of life as they apply to 
foreign trade in this day and age. Suppose 
we take a few moments to examine some of 
these facts. 

WHAT THE TRAFFIC WILL BEAR 


A favorite argument of the freetraders is 
the alleged advantage to the consumer from 
lower prices. That idea is as vain as the 
freedom and democracy of communism. Ex- 
perience is all to the contrary. Let me dem- 
onstrate that fallacy. 

When the domestic industry has been sub- 
ject to price controls, as during the World 
War II emergency, competitive imported 
products have sold at the highest prices the 
market would support. In 1946, postwar 
demand for rayon staple encouraged heavy 
imports. While domestic staple sold at an 
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OPA price ceiling of 25 cents a pound, Im- 
ported staple was selling at around 40 cents 
a pound. 

In 1947, when domestic prices rose to an 
average of 32 cents, foreign staple sold here 
at about 45 cents. Given a market and in- 
effective competition from American sources, 
foreign suppliers charge exactly as much as 
the traffic will bear with none of the altru- 
istic concern for consumers claimed for them 
by freetraders. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS—-UNITED STATES AND 
FOREIGN 


Another point at which the free-trade 
theory bogs down is on wage standards. We 
commonly regard high wages as an economic 
asset, placing unmatched purchasing power 
in the hands of America’s consumers and 
sustaining our high levels of production, In 
competing with foreign labor, however, the 
American worker with the world’s highest 
earnings is at a decided disadvantage. That 
disadvantage carries over to the industries 
paying those wages. 

In our industry, for example, the average 
hourly wage is about $2. Our chief competi- 
tors in West Germany pay their workers less 
than 50 cents an hour; in Japan, about 20 
cents. The American woolen worker averages 
about $1.60 per hour. His British competi- 
tor is paid 50 cents. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics comparisons for other industries 
and countries show the same wide disparity. 

PRODUCTIVITY COMPARISONS NARROWING 

When this differential in wage costs is men- 
tioned, the freetrader argues: “Yes; you pay 
high wages, but you also outproduce foreign 
workers.” We could wish this to be an 
effective offset, but it is increasingly inap- 
plicable. American industry's productivity 
generally is unexcelled, but in certain lines 
of manufacturing, including rayon, foreign 
producers equal and sometimes excel Ameri- 
can output. In any event, it would be small 
comfort to an unemployed American to learn 
that it takes two foreign workers each draw- 
ing 50 cents an hour to produce what he could 
make at $2 per hour in the same space of 
time. That foreign labor still would cost 
only half as much as American labor. 

Moreover, the gap between productivity 
here and abroad is closing much faster than 
the wage gap. The Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, representing 17 
nations of Western Europe, reports that from 
1950 to 1955 industrial production rose 38 
percent, while American output per man- 
hour was increasing only 12 percent. Gains 
in certain European countries in that period 
outdistanced our own growth as much as 
3 to 1; Italy's, for example, climbing 44 per- 
cent, and West Germany’s 35 percent. 

For the rayon industry, productivity here 
and in the major foreign producing coun- 
tries is much the same. The great majority 
of the vast Japanese capacity, which rivals 
that of the United States, has been built 
since World War II with the most modern 
of machinery and equipment. The same 
applies to Germany and many of the other 
European producers. The real point of price 
competition, therefore, is not on cost of raw 
materials or efficiency of management but 
specifically labor costs. 

FOREIGN AID DOUBLE-BARRELED THREAT 


There is, of course, no good reason why 
foreign industries should not be developing 
rapidly. Many of these industries have been 
subsidized by American foreign aid. Our 
postwar outlays for foreign aid are approach- 
ing $70 billion, and a healthy share of this 
has been fed into foreign factories and 
equipmrent, even to raw materials for pro- 
ducing rayon. 

Members of Congress are interested in- 
creasingly in diverting more ICA-adminis~ 
tered foreign-aid dollars to domestic indus- 
try, by purchasing more from our own pro- 
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ducers. Spokesmen for both the northern 
and southern textile industry have been 
especially vocal. 

If the experience of American Viscose 
Corp. is any guide, the influences of the en- 
tire textile industry and its Congressmen 
will be taxed to wrest any relief from the 
administration even though Congress has 
made adequate provisions. Section 510 of 
the Mutual Security Act provides that “funds 
* may be used for the procurement of 
commodities outside the United States un- 
less the President determines that such pro- 
curenrent will result in adverse effects upon 
the economy of the United States, with spe- 
cial reference to any areas of labor surplus 
+ + * which outweigh the economic advan- 
tages to the United States of less costly pro- 
curement abroad.” 

The plight of the textile industry and the 
resultant surplus of labor have been evi- 
dent for many months, but foreign aid funds 
supported by our heavy taxes continue to be 
spent for the benefit of foreign textile in- 
dustries. Of nearly $100 million paid for 
fabricated textiles in fiscal year 1957, 93 per- 
cent went to offshore or foreign textiles. 
Nearly 90 percent of the $10 million spent for 
textile machinery went to offshore suppliers. 

In 1956, the International Cooperation 
Administration, which administers our for- 
eign-aid program, announced invitations for 
more than $10 million worth of rayon staple 
and related products, chiefly for South 
Korea. As our industry at that time was de- 
pressed by cutbacks in auto production, tex- 
tile output, and housing construction, the 
ICA business appeared most inviting. We 
soon found it was an empty hope. 

We learned that South Korea planned to 
spend the funds it received from ICA, your 
tax dollars and mine, to buy Japanese and 
Italian rayon, Additional millions of dollars 
were expended for rayon again in 1957 and 
other lucrative invitations on rayon are 
pending currently, but it is safe to say that 
they will not accrue to the benefit of our 
American industry. 

ICA blandly disclaims responsibility for 
these so-called commercial transactions, 
since it purports to deal directly with foreign 
governments which may then place their or- 
ders where they choose. This contrasts sharp- 
ly with the prevailing attitude of other na- 
tions, such as France and Great Britain, 
which decided long ago that foreign aid, like 
charity, begins at home and that foreign aid 
funds should be spent originally for their 
own products. 


FOREIGN AID WINS FEW FRIENDS 
Despite our open-handed generosity, we 
can never be sure that our sacrifices will 
stand us in good stead in a showdown with 
Russia. A newspaper poll (New York Herald 
Tribune) of 11 nations, all but one recipi- 
ents of United States aid, showed that nine 
of the 11 favored a neutral course if our 
country goes to war with the Soviets, 
Public opinion favoring neutralism ranged 
from 94 percent in Sweden to 64 percent in 
Great Britain. In between were Austria, 
Norway, Belgium, Italy, France, West Ger- 
many, and Brazil. Only Australia and the 
Netherlands indicated a majority willingness 
to join the fight. The United States has 
suffered particularly embarrassing disillu- 
sionment from its pay-as-you-go goodwill 
overtures to Nationalist China, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. 
WHITHER TRADE AGREEMENTS? 


While, on the one hand, we are learning 
from costly experience that our aid dollars 
have bought far less than we expected, we 
are told that we can gird up the solidarity 
and strength of the free world by extending 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 for the 
11th time, and for 5 more years. 

This is the proposal which many American 
industries are bitterly protesting. Most of 
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the controversy centers on the power of the 
President to reduce our tariffs and enter 
into trade agreements. Our Constitution, 
the charter of our democratic self-govern- 
ment, specifically states that Congress shall 
regulate the Nation’s forelgn commerce and 
that treaties with other nations are subject 
to ratification by two-thirds of the Senate. 
Administration of the Trade Agreements Act 
sidesteps both of these mandates. 


FOREIGN TRADE EMPLOYMENT 


Perhaps the strongest, yet most mislead- 
ing, argument now making the rounds on be- 
half of the Trade Agreements Act is that 444 
million American jobs depend on granting 
the President authority to reduce our tariffs 
still further. They claim that only a hand- 
ful, perhaps 100,000, could lose their jobs if 
all tariffs were removed. With millions al- 
ready out of work, this would be a potent 
argument if true, but it is sheer nonsense, 

For one thing, we know that imports fur- 
nish payment for only two-thirds of our ex- 
ports. The other third is financed by dollars. 
collected abroad through foreign aid, tourist 
and GI spending, private investment, and 
other transactions. Accordingly, one-third 
of export-dependent jobs is independent of 
the tariff issue. 

Furthermore, we know that one-half of 
our imports enter tariff-free. These are 
commodities like coffee, tea, spices, crude 
rubber, tin, and other materials and products 
which we need but cannot make or grow for 
ourselves—and which have no part in the 
tariff issue. Of the remaining 50 percent of 
our total imports, about one-half carry 
only nominal or token duties, thus having 
little bearing on the tariff question. 

Boiled down, this analysis shows, quickly 
and convincingly, that the sensitive area of 
our foreign trade represents only 16 jobs 
out of every 100 claimed as export-depend- 
ent. And even these 16 jobs would be af- 
fected only if a steep tariff wall were to be 
raised, a step which no one is proposing. 


TENUOUS TIE WITH PEACE 


Perhaps the next most popular claim in 
support of continued tariff reduction is that 
unless we take the initiative in abolishing 
trade barriers, we are likely to lose the cold 
war by default. We've been shrinking 
tariffs right and left ever since World War II, 
so that cynics might question why we've 
been on the short end of most cold war en- 
counters anyway. Has some occult transfor- 
mation taken place, that we will now be able 
to obtain with the same mechanism the 
things that have eluded us in the past? In 
spite of repeated American protests, our al- 
lies are more and more embracing Iron Cur- 
tain markets. This trade has almost doubled 
in the last 6 years and new negotiations are 
now under way. 

The record of totalitarian slave-states 
should convince us that no amount of tar- 
iff tinkering will discourage the Commu- 
nists from buying what they want, when- 
ever and wherever they can find it. As long 
as political motivation is their interest, So- 
viet hucksters will buy with little regard 
for price, sell with less regard for cost, and 
swap with no regard for gain other than 
subversion and infiltration. 

Americans would do well to ask them- 
selves: If 24 years of continual tariff cut- 
ting, and more than 10 years of costly for- 
eign aid, have failed to thwart the Com- 
munist challenge, how can we succeed with 
the same tactics for 5 more years? 

Obviously that course cannot expect to 
succeed. We can only hope to keep for- 
eign governments and foreign industries 

in our general direction. If we are 
willing to settle for that vanity, we must 
be prepared to see more and more foreign 
products crowding their way into the 
American market, and more and more do- 
mestic industries and workers struggling 
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for survival. This experience of the past 
will harry our future unless we improve 
the system forthwith. 


FLEXIBLE TARIFFS RECOMMENDED 

Wouldn't it make more sense to adopt a 
selective tariff formula to balance the inter- 
est of vulnerable domestic producers with 
the wishes of foreign manufacturers? Isn't 
it sensible to build up, rather than under- 
cut, our domestic mobilization base in peril- 
ous times, while continuing our efforts to 
strengthen the Free World through truly 
beneficial two-way trade? 

This, in short, is the issue as it awaits 
the decision of Congress: Whether to re- 
embrace the 24-year-old Trade Agreements 
Act under a new paint job, or to adopt a 
new and mutually satisfying program. 
That is a decision in which we all have a 
stake, and should, therefore, make our 
views known to our elected representatives 
in Congress. 

The critical determination on trade agree- 
ments is about to be made in the powerful 
House Ways and Means Committee where 
your distinguished Representative Burr P. 
Harrison is an influential member. Subse- 
quent to House action it will proceed to 
Senator Byrd’s Finance Committee. 

To conclude our discussion, as we began, 
with a penetrating quotation from the 
Scriptures, Christ admonished his contem- 
poraries: “Ye can discern the face of the 
sky; but can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?” (Matt. 16: 3). That, I think, sums 
up the problem and the course we must take 
in solving it. Congress today, in adversity, 
must consider carefully, discern the signs 
of the times, the changes of the past quarter 
century and their persuasion for a new 
United States foreign trade platform. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the 10th anniversary of the 
independence of Israel is being cele- 
brated in every part of the world where 
free men adhere to the ideals of peace, 
freedom and justice. 

No nation in all world history has ever 
equaled the progress achieved by the 
State of Israel in so brief a period of 
national independence. 

In 10 years the heroic struggle and 
sacrifice of her courageous people have 
built a stronghold of freedom and ad- 
vancing civilization in the Holy Land. 

The magnificent gains they have made 
in economic and cultural development 
have won the respect and admiration of 
all the Free World. We can look with 
complete confidence to even greater 
achievement in the future. 

We can be proud that Americans of 
every faith have aided in this inspiring 
advance in world progress. We can be 
proud to recall that the United States 
Government recognized the brave new 
nation on the day it was established. 

Mr. President, I am happy to join in 
tribute to the Republic of Israel and to 
send them renewed assurance of Ameri- 
can friendship. 

It is my sincere hope that this historic 
anniversary may bring nearer to fulfill- 
ment the aspirations of the people of 
Israel for stability, security and peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

CIV——433 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SPENDING PROGRAMS AND 
DEFICITS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I am greatly disturbed by the 
rapidly expanding programs for the ex- 
penditure of public funds and their ulti- 
mate effects upon our economy. 

The prospects for budget deficits grow 
directly as expenditure proposals are 
enacted into law. The inflation of con- 
sumer prices continues, month after 
month, as it has continued for more 
than 2 years. The end is not yet in 
sight. 

At a recent meeting of the Finance 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and others ex- 
pressed opinions that the deficit for 1959 
might reach $7 or $8 billion or more if 
the present spending trend continues. 
If a tax cut were enacted the deficit 
might reach $12 to $15 billion. In all 
probability many of the spending pro- 
grams will continue, and may even be 
accelerated, after 1959, thereby creating 
deficits for succeeding years as well. 

If so, we are headed for serious trouble 
in the management of our enormous 
public debt, as well as laying the ground- 
work for prolonged inflation. 

Deficits and inflation are the inevi- 
table results of unwise public and pri- 
vate economic policies. Unless and un- 
til we eliminate their causes, our mili- 
tary and economic security will be ad- 
versely affected. 

I recognize that the launching of the 
Russian sputnik and the degree of eco- 
nomic recession which has occurred 
since November have materially changed 
our defense and economic outlook. De- 
fense activities have been greatly accel- 
erated, and the budgets for 1958 and 
1959 indicate our national will to provide 
adequate strength. Our military posi- 
tion must be invincible. 

But it is equally true that our eco- 
nomic strength must in every way be 
protected and improved to support our 
military defenses. I am concerned lest 
we underestimate the importance of our 
economic responsibilities for the long 
pull while we rush from consideration 
and passage of one spending program 
after another. 

Much of the spending seems to be 
based on some kind of trickle-down 
theory that we have heard criticized so 
much in the past. It is argued that if 
we spend enough, cars will be rolling 
again off the assembly lines of Michi- 
gan. What if people do not respond in 
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just this manner and prefer their pres- 
ent cars to higher-priced, fancy models 
of 1958? What do we do then? Per- 
haps we might build up a stockpile and 
later offer them to foreign countries as 
surplus products at half price, taking 
payment in counterpart funds. 

I have seen no time table or sched- 
ule which in any way relates these in- 
creased expenditures to the number of 
jobs to be created, when these will be- 
come available, or where they will be 
located in reference to the areas of heay- 
iest unemployment. And will the newly 
created jobs fit the trades and skills of 
those unemployed? I am fearful that 
when these spending programs are 
proved again, as they were in the 1930's, 
to be a poor solution to unemployment, 
greater doses of spending will then be 
demanded. 

As a people, we cannot afford the lux- 
ury of easy and painless temporary so- 
lutions by draining the public purse. 
These only postpone, enlarge, and in- 
tensify the problems we would presently 
escape. 

It is as true now as before sputnik 
that our greatest internal danger is 
continued inflation and the destruction 
of our currency. 

During the past 4 months, unemploy- 
ment has increased from 3,200,000 to 
5,200,000. However, the number for 
March was only slightly higher than for 
February. If consideration is given to 
the extremely severe winter and the 
concentration of unemployment in the 
heavy and durable goods industries, the 
remainder of the employment picture 
appears reasonably good. 

I have no desire to minimize the seri- 
ousness of unemployment wherever it 
occurs. It seems to me, however, that 
no recession has been more publicized 
nor has any brought forth more pro- 
grams to cure it. With much of the lat- 
ter I have serious doubts as to their 
effectiveness and also their long run re- 
sults. Will the benefits derived be 
dearly paid for later by further infla- 
tion? 

I have heard very little in recent 
months to the effect that rising prices in 
the inflationary boom of the past sev- 
eral years had anything to do with our 
present recession and unemployment. I 
believe they are very closely related. 

From February 1956 to January 1958 
the Consumer Price Index has edged 
upward month by month from 114.6 to 
122.3. This means that the consumer’s 
dollar declined in value from 51.8 cents 
to 48.5 cents, based on the 1939 dollar 
value. That was a devaluation of 6.3 
percent in less than 2 years. There is 
no indication that this trend has 
stopped as yet, although the current re- 
cession has been with us for more than 
5 months. 

The price rises reflected a revival of 
economic activity which began in the 
latter part of 1954 and assumed boom 
proportions from 1955 until the fall of 
1957. During this period new highs 
were recorded time after time in em- 
ployment, gross national product, total 
personal income, wage income, invest- 
ment and construction. At the same 
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time we experienced a tremendous in- 
crease in debt, both public and private. 
Gross debt, in all categories, increased 
from $600 billion to $800 billion over a 
4-year period, the highest rate of in- 
crease in any peacetime period. This 
growth in debt undoubtedly was a major 
factor in promoting boom and inflation- 
ary pressures. It was in excess of sav- 
ings out of current income and to that 
extent was equivalent to so much print- 
ing press money injected into the econ- 
omy. It served to support the rising 
cost of wages, materials, and other costs 
and to clear the markets of goods and 
services at their higher prices. 

For many months the Federal Reserve 
authorities sought to dampen the rate 
of credit expansion in an effort to check 
the boom and halt the inflation. With- 
in the working limits of monetary policy 
the Federal Reserve exercised a degree 
of restraint on the rate of credit growth, 
which caused interest rates to rise. In 
due course, the boom spent itself, as 
they always have in the past, with a 
slowing down in investment, production, 
and employment. 

Excessive growth in debt, that is, 
spending future income for today’s 
plants, public works, consumer goods, 
welfare and other programs, can be car- 
ried too far, and I believe it was. 

It can happen again, 

Besides my concern for sound eco- 
nomic policies on the part of govern- 
ment, I am greatly disturbed by the 
continued rise of wage costs in American 
industry and their inflationary effect on 
prices. Everyone knows of the great 
advances that have been made to pro- 
duce more goods with less human effort 
and the substantial increases in the 
standard of living that have resulted. 
However, the growth in productivity has 
been more than offset by increased costs 
of production, primarily labor costs, so 
that instead of lower or stable prices, we 
have had steadily rising prices. Based 
on Bureau of Labor Statistics, unit labor 
costs for all manufacturing industry in- 
creased by 27.7 percent from 1947 to 
1956. During the same period average 
hourly earnings increased 60 percent. 
In other words, increased productivity 
offset only about half of the increased 
labor costs, during this period. The 
remainder had to be made up by higher 
prices and lower rates of profits—and 
only higher prices could absorb the bulk 
of the increases. 

Actually the Consumer Price Index 
covering all consumer goods and services 
did increase 21.7 percent between 1947 
and 1956. 

Now I wish to refer to figures covering 
the past 2 years. According to the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report, the index of 
output per man-hour in manufacturing 
increased only 1.1 percent in the 2-year 
period 1955 to 1957. On the other hand, 
average hourly earnings—excluding 
overtime—increased from $1.82 to $2.01 
or 10 percent. Certainly, such a wide 
difference between productivity and 
wage increases must produce inflation- 
ary prices. That the wage-push factor 
has been and continues to be the major 
contributor to inflation cannot be dis- 
puted by any available evidence. 
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However, it is often charged that ex- 
cessive profits taken by business is the 
cause of price increases. A simple re- 
view of the growth of wage payments and 
trend of corporate profits easily disposes 
of that contention. The total of corpo- 
rate profits after taxes increased from 
$18.2 billion in 1947 to $20.6 billion in 
1957, and averaged $18.8 billion for that 
period. In contrast, total compensation 
of employees increased from $128.8 bil- 
lion in 1947 to $254.3 billion in 1957. In 
the meantime, the consumer price index 
rose over 25.7 percent. 

Which is likely to have created rising 
prices in the foregoing comparison: the 
$2.4 billion increase in profits or the 
$125.5 billion increase in compensation 
of employees? 

Studies of productivity, wages, profits 
and prices in some of the larger, tightly 
unionized industries, for example, the 
Steel Industry, reveal even more con- 
clusively and strikingly the wage-push 
influence upon the price level. The evi- 
dence is so unmistakably clear that its 
continuation can only mean further in- 
flation, resulting in stagnation and ulti- 
mate destruction of the private enter- 
prise, profit economy as we have known 
it. 

In conclusion, I believe our present 
dilemma results from everyone demand- 
ing and getting more dollar income than 
the economy can produce at stable costs 
and prices. This has been fostered by a 
volume of total debt greater than the 
volume of real savings. The excessive 
debt, of course, has been made possible by 
an adequate supply of credit even though 
this was held in considerable restraint by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Continuation of the wage-price spiral, 
extension of excessive debt, and repeti- 
tion of easy credit to support them, can 
lead only to further inflation, with its 
ultimate dislocations in economic activ- 
ity, resulting in unemployment. 


A WORLDWIDE EXCHANGE OF RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
worldwide exchange of radio programs 
between American radio stations and the 
broadcasting systems of Europe, the Far 
East, and other areas has recently been 
made possible by a grant of $200,000 
from the Ford Foundation to the Broad- 
casting Foundation of America. For the 
first time on such a scale, according to 
BFA, the music, drama, and other ex- 
pressive utterances of many of the 
world’s people will be brought to America 
and our corresponding productions sent 
to them. 

The grant will permit BFA to establish 
a center in New York for the duplica- 
tion on tape of programs from abroad 
and for their distribution to American 
radio stations. It will also aid BFA to 
lay the basis for the production and 
sending abroad of radio programs ex- 
pressing American creative life. 

This exchange of the creative produc- 
tions of many cultures will be a kind of 
international conversation, free of poli- 
tics and propaganda. It will provide 
an aid to the ear of America, a great 
widening of the range of things heard 
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and appreciated that originate in un- 
familiar lands. In turn, it will bring 
to audiences overseas the best in Ameri- 
can music and writing and thought, re- 
flecting the tradition and culture of the 
American people. 

Listening to these programs can give 
pleasure and knowledge to us and to mil- 
lions overseas and can bring us into 
closer understanding with our friends 
and potential friends throughout the 
world. 

BFA has already made arrangements 
with the broadcasting systems of 30 na- 
tions to prepare programs in English on 
the music, literature, and art of their 
countries for American audiences, These 
countries include: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Haiti, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. 

Seventy-seven radio stations in the 
country’s largest cities are cooperating 
with BFA and will put these programs 
on the air as a public service. These 
stations serve metropolitan areas cover- 
ing approximately 39 percent of the 
United States population in 55 cities and 
28 States. Most of these stations are 
independent commercial stations, 10 are 
those of the Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co., and 5 are leading noncommercial 
stations. 

BFA expects to begin distribution here 
of foreign radio programs in the im- 
mediate future. 

BFA was formed in 1955 and is a non- 
profit, tax-exempt, educational organ- 
ization. Its board of trustees includes: 
Mrs. A. Scott Bullitt, owner of station 
KING and KING-TV, Seattle; Norman 
Davis, Seattle businessman and former 
chairman of the board of the Seattle 
Museum of Fine Arts; Frank N, Free- 
man, emeritus chairman, department of 
education, University of California, 
Berkeley; Henry Morgenthau III, TV 
projects manager, station WGBH, Bos- 
ton; Richard Pack, vice president in 
charge of programs, Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Corp., New York; George 
E. Probst, former director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Roundtable, presently 
executive director of the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, Inc., New York; 
Robert Redfield, professor of anthropol- 
ogy, University of Chicago; George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College, 
New York; Seymour N. Siegel, director 
of the Municipal Broadcasting System 
and WNYC of the city of New York, 
chairman of the International Advisory 
Broadcasting Council, and past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters; Calvin W. Still- 
man, economist and professor of social 
science, University of Chicago; Howard 
Thurman, dean of the Chapel, Boston 
University; and Myron Wilson, New 
York attorney. The acting executive 
director is Mrs. Chloe Fox. 

In addition to the Ford Foundation 
grant, BFA has received support from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Creole 
Foundation, the Peter J, Schweitzer 
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Foundation, and from private contribu- 
tors. 

Under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1957, BFA completed a 
study of cultural radio program re- 
sources in 29 countries of Europe, the 
Far East, and other places. It also in- 
vestigated the interest of American 
radio stations in scheduling cultural 
programs from other countries. 

Under a grant received from the 
Creole Foundation in 1957, BFA is now 
pioneering a study of the possible use 
of television and radio in education in 
Venezuela. Beginning May 1, a series 
of test telecasts into schools in Caracas 
will be held for a period of 6 weeks. It 
is expected that the findings and practi- 
cal demonstrations in which this study 
will result may show how not only 
Venezuela but also other comparable 
countries might improve their educa- 
tional systems by using television and 
radio. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY FORMER 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN AT THE 
CAMPAIGN CONFERENCE FOR 
DEMOCRATIC WOMEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
evening, the former President of the 
United States, Mr. Harry S. Truman, ad- 
dressed a dinner of the 1958 Campaign 
Conference for Democratic Women, held 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

With his characteristic candor and 
frankness, the former President dis- 
cussed the monetary, fiscal, and credit 
policies of the present administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
very provocative, thoughtful, and stimu- 
lating address, which challenges the 
thinking of every American, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES Harry S. TRUMAN AT A DINNER OF 
THE 1958 CAMPAIGN CONFERENCE FOR DEM- 
OCRATIC WOMEN ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 
21, 1958, AT THE SHERATON PARK HOTEL IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

This conference of yours is a most stimu- 
lating affair. Katie tells me that the at- 
tendance has exceeded her greatest expecta- 
tions. There is a tremendous amount of 
political power in this gathering here to- 
night, and after this meeting that power and 
enthusiasm will be distributed all over the 
country, where it will do the most good in 
the elections this fall. And make no mis- 
take about it, we are going to win in the 
elections this fall—we are going to increase 
the Democratic majorities in the House and 
the Senate to a point that will be the high- 
est in the last 20 years. But this is all the 
more reason for working harder than ever 
before. There will be a lot of districts and 
Senate seats this year that are normally 
Republican which will come over to us, if 
we just apply that last ounce of effort— 
if we organize the Democrats to get out and 
vote, and if we get our message across to 
the other people. That’s your job, and I 
know you are going to do it. 

There is a great responsibility awaiting 
the Democratic Party this fall, as well as 
a great victory. We will have the responsi- 
bility not only of being the opposition party, 
but also of shaping the policies of the Gov- 
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ernment. We must formulate policies that 
will halt the recession and put us back on 
the road to full prosperity, and restore our 
shrinking power and influence in foreign 
affairs. In this time of grave responsibility 
we are fortunate in our leaders in the House 
and Senate. You all know Sam RAYBURN, 
and the good he has done for the country in 
all his years of service. And now we have 
his younger colleague, LYNDON JOHNSON, as 
the leader of the Senate, and I do not be- 
lieve there has ever been a more able and 
distinguished Senate leader. He has been 
guiding the Senate in a way that has never 
been excelled, and I am proud of him, as 
I am sure all good Democrats are proud of 
him. 

I have made up my mind to discuss to- 
night a subject I have been wanting to 
talk about for a long time. I hope it won't 
bore you, even if it is a subject that sounds 
rather dull. I have decided that you ought 
to be interested in it—that all women ought 
to be interested in it—because it has to do 
with money. Women, I am told, have 
charge of spending the family’s money. 
Some of them even have charge of saving it. 
That is true in my home. I am the spender, 
but Mrs. Truman is the one who does the 
saving. In any case, the women of the 
country probably have more to say about 
how the Nation’s money is used than the 
men do—and there are some things about 
the management of the public money—the 
handling of the national debt, and the set- 
ting of interest rates—that you ought to 
understand, for they affect every single fam- 
ily in the land. 

The Republican administration has been 
mismanaging the national debt. More than 
that, this Republican administration has 
been misusing its power over the money 
supply of the American people. 

The consequences have been most serious. 
Many of our recent economic troubles have 
their roots in the way the Republican ad- 
ministration has been mismanaging our 
money. The serious economic recession that 
we have today has been caused, in part, by 
this misuse. To get out of this recession— 
to restore prosperity for all the people—we 
must put a stop to these mistaken policies. 

The battle between Republicans and 
Democrats, regarding the use of the people’s 
money, is not new. It goes back to the 
fight which Andrew Jackson successfully 
waged against the Whigs—the ancestors of 
the Republican Party, Old Hickory took the 
money power away from old man Biddle 
and the United States Bank and restored 
it to the Government in Washington, rep- 
resenting the people, where it belonged. 

But Andrew Jackson did not win a per- 
manent victory. The great private financial 
institutions have never given up in their 
efforts to take the control of Government 
finances away from the people and to cap- 
ture, by that means, control of the Gov- 
ernment itself. They succeeded in the 
1920’s. The great depression resulted. 
Then Franklin Roosevelt came along and 
returned the financial capital of the United 
States from Wall Street to Washington. 
The money changers tried to regain control 
during my administration. They did not 
succeed. The framers of the Constitution 
decided that the power to tax should be in 
the House of Representatives, and by cus- 
tom all money bills originate in the House, 
the legislative branch closest to the people. 

In 1953, the great financial interests had 
still another chance. And they have made 
hay while the Republican sun was shining. 
Never before in our history has the Govern- 
ment done more to help these big interests 
to help themselves to the savings of the 
people who have no political or financial 
representation in Washington. 

On January 20, 1953, I turned over to the 
new Republican administration a financial 
and economic house that was in order. 
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Prosperity was at new peaks, and it was 
being shared more generously than ever be- 
fore. Prices were stable, although the econ- 
omy was expanding rapidly. Unemployment 
was at minimum levels, Farmers and small- 
business men were participating fairly in the 
fruits of our general prosperity. Credit was 
plentiful enough to meet the needs of the 
i and interest rates were reasonably 
ow. 

But the new Republican administration 
called all of this prosperity a mess, and they 
proceeded to make a real mess of it. Within 
a few short months, they produced an eco- 
nomic recession. After the 1953-54 reces- 
sion, they produced a lopsided boom, and 
never restored full prosperity for all the 
people. And then, in 1957, this investment 
boom collapsed, and we have been in an 
economic recession ever since. In fact, un- 
der this Republican administration, for 51% 
years, we have been in an economic recession 
for about half the time. 

The famous high-interest money policy is 
the basic cause of the Republican failure to 
bring us continuing prosperity. This policy 
of high interest rates is also called the “tight 
money” policy. “Tight money” does not 
mean that the Government is being econom- 
ical or frugal in spending its own money. 
It means that the Government is making it 
harder for its citizens to borrow money at 
the banks. There is nothing mysterious 
about the tight money policy. It is simply a 
way of using the mighty powers of public 
agencies to redistribute the national income 
in the wrong direction. It waters the eco- 
nomic tree at the top, and starves it at the 
roots. 

Let us look at the behavior of the Treasury 
Department under the Republican adminis- 
tration. During the past few years, the 
Treasury has deliberately jacked up interest 
on the Government's financing and refinanc- 
ing all along the line. But this is not all. 
Generally speaking, it has jacked up interest 
rates most on the types of obligations bought 
or held by great financial institutions or 
wealthy individuals, and raised interest rates 
least on the obligations bought or held by 
average American families—for example, cer- 
tain types of savings bonds. Moreover, the 
Treasury has juggled around its short-term 
and long-term issues, and its types of issues, 
so as to rob the ordinary citizen to pay off 
political obligations to the gigantic finan- 
ciers. 

It is very revealing to look at the excuses 
which the Treasury has given for this kind 
of misuse of the people’s money. 

First of all, at the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings last year, the Treasury ofi- 
cials said they had practically nothing to do 
with the rising interest rates on their own 
financing. They said that the interest rates 
were determined by whatever rates the buyer 
of bonds wanted in a free market. The for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. George 
Humphrey, said that the Treasury had no 
more to do with interest rates than the 
owner of a small grocery store had to do 
with the price of bread. 

This is absolute nonsense, and Mr. Hum- 
phrey knew better. During the previous 
Democratic administration, we kept interest 
rates low even during wartime, when the 
Government had to borrow many times as 
much as during any later period. We did not 
let the big banks and insurance companies 
set the financial policy of the United States 
Government. It is truly a shocking thing, 
when a Secretary of the Treasury says that 
the great Government of the United States 
has no more power to protect the public in- 
terest than the owner of a corner grocery 
store, 

Then, the same high Government officials 
had the nerve to tell us that it makes no 
difference how much Federal interest rates 
go up, because the interest is paid to the 
whole American people. This is not true, 


The increased interest payments go to the 
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big lenders, and not to the little fellow. I 
wonder how much of these bloated interest 
payments have gone to the American farm- 
ers who have been forced off their farms, or 
whose outstanding debts have become bigger 
and bigger relative to their brutally deflated 
incomes. I wonder how much of these 
bloated interest payments have accrued to 
the rising numbers of the unemployed, or 
to the millions of American families, bor- 
rowing more than they are saving, in order 
to make ends meet in the face of constantly 
rising prices. Not much, I can assure you. 

This Republican claim that rising interest 
rates benefit everybody just is not true. In 
fact, rising interest rates definitely injure 
the little fellow. They benefit the man or 
the business with huge liquid reserves—by 
increasing his income from interest. But 
they raise the cost of everything the aver- 
age consumer buys on time, from real estate 
to washing machines. In just a minute, I 
will explain how this works. 

The first thing, however, to point out is 
that these increased interest payments are 
an entirely unnecessary burden on the Fed- 
eral budget. And they constitute a big bur- 
den, too—one that we all have to help pay 
for. Here are some of the facts: 

In January 1958, compared with the same 
month in 1952, the interest rates on the 
entire public debt were almost 23 percent 
higher. The interest rates on 3- to 5-year 
issues were 30 percent higher. And the in- 
terest rates on 9- to 12-month issues, which 
are bought mostly by big investors, were more 
than 41 percent higher. 

Now, what have these tremendous increases 
in interest rates added to the Federal budget? 
During the 4 years, 1953-57, these increased 
interest rates have cost more than $2 billion. 
By February 1958, the annual rate of interest 
payment on the national debt was more 
than $1.2 billion higher than it would have 
been if the 1952 level of interest rates had 
been preserved. 

But all of this is only the beginning. Our 
national debt is being constantly refinanced. 
If all of it is eventually placed on the basis 
of the most recent interest rates, the in- 
crease in cost to the Federal budget and to 
all American taxpayers would be close to $4 
billion per year. 

Now, let us get some perspective on what 
a $4 billion increase in annual interest costs 
in the Federal budget really would mean. 
This huge figure is more than twice the 
amount contained in the President's fiscal 
1959 budget for public assistance to those 
in need. It is more than 214 times the total 
amount provided in this budget for the devel- 
opment of our national resources. It is 
more than 9 times the amount provided for 
the improvement of housing. It is more 
than the total amount provided for agricul- 
ture and agricultural resources. It is about 
4 times the amount provided for health 
and education combined. It is almost 3 
times the total cost of general administra- 
tion of the whole Government. It is enough 
to cover the difference between our danger- 
ously inadequate national security program 
and what that program ought to be. It is 
about 4 times the amount proposed in the 
President's new budget for overseas economic 
and technical development. 

Yet the same Republican administration, 
which says that we cannot afford adequate 
national security or essential domestic pro- 
grams, tells us that we need to pay out 
these interest bonanzas to a privileged few. 

All of this, however, is only a small part 
of the awful effects of this tight money- 
high interest rate policy. Higher interest 
rates on Federal borrowings have forced up 
all types of interest rates—the interest rates 
paid by the farmer, the small-business man, 
the veteran, the homeowner, and every fam- 
ily who buys on time an automobile or a 
TV set, a lawnmower, or a piece of furniture. 
By the end of 1957, bank rates on short-term 
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business loans were almost 39 percent higher 
than in 1952. By January 1958, the interest 
rates paid on State and local bonds were 
almost 43 percent higher than in 1952. This 
has injured the building of schools and prac- 
tically every type of vital domestic improve- 
ment financed with State or local public 
funds. 

Today the people of the United States are 
paying out in public and private interest 
charges about $4 billion more per year than 
if interest rates had been held at the 1952 
levels. For about 50 million families, this 
comes to an average of about $80 per family 
per year. If all outstanding public and pri- 
vate indebtedness were to be refinanced at 
the current Republican interest rates, the 
American people would eventually be sad- 
dled with about $15 billion per year in addi- 
tional interest burdens, compared with 1952. 
This would amount to an average of about 
$300 per year per family. Shylock was a gen- 
tleman compared to our Republican interest- 
happy Government, 

With this interest-payment extravaganza, 
is it any wonder that, during the years 1953- 
57, interest income for individuals grew al- 
most twice as fast as labor income, and more 
than twice as fast as the total personal in- 
come of the American people? And during 
these 4 years, while interest income for 
individuals grew at an average annual rate 
of 6 percent, total farm income from all 
sources declined at an average annual rate of 
2.5 percent. All of these figures are in real 
terms, allowing for price changes. What bet- 
ter example could there be to prove how 
fast our national income is being redis- 
tributed from those who have not to those 
who have? 

The worst of it is that the tight-money 
travesty is only one illustration of Repub- 
lican policies. Their tax policies, their bud- 
getary policies, their outrageous farm 
policies, and almost all of their other poli- 
cies, have put the squeeze on the people for 
the benefit of the privileged few. They have 
directed so much of the national income into 
the hands of big investors, at the expense of 
average consumers, that our people have be- 
come unable to buy the products of our 
expanded factories and improved machines, 
This is why so many plants are now idle, 
and why so many people are now unem- 
ployed. This is why we have been in a state 
of economic recession about half the time 
since early 1953. 

On April 17, the president of United 
States Steel, the biggest business in the 
country, with the possible exceptions of 
Standard Oil and General Motors, came to 
that big suburb on the west side of my 
hometown and stated that big business 
should pay no graduated income tax and 
that receivers of dividends should pay no 
tax on those dividends. I wonder how come 
he hasn't succeeded in getting that done? 
He had a Republican Congress and a Repub- 
lican President for 2 whole years at least. 
Yet the pricing policy of United States Steel 
has contributed more to this inflated price 
situation than that of any other organiza- 
tion. I know something about their 
methods. I was fighting them for fair wages 
and finally succeeded in obtaining a 15-cent 
wage increase which, according to their own 
figures, would add about $2.50 to $3.50 per 
ton across the board to the price of steel. 
But when price controls came off, they raised 
the price from $14 to $25 a ton, and 
that is what they have continued to do. 
Who’s taxing who in that maneuver? And 
who's getting the benefit? Price inflation 
and the present depression are the results of 
just such capers as this and the manipula- 
tion of the Government's finances. It is all 
in the same pattern. Fantastic, I say. 

The economic recession of today did not 
descend upon us suddenly, nor did it come 
by accident. The tight-money policy, de- 
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signed to make money cost too much, and to 
deny adequate credit to the ordinary pro- 


ducer and consumer, has represented the Re- 
publican failure to understand full prosperity 


tor all. It has reflected the Republican hos- 


tility to maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power, the great goals 
of the Employment Act of 1946. It has re- 
fiected the Republican fear of an adequate 
rate of economic expansion, their traditional 
belief in what they call healthy readjust- 
ments, and their attachment to a consider- 
able volume of unemployment. 

This is not just what I am saying. It is 
what the Republican high command itself 
has been saying. Just a year ago, when the 
recession was already apparent, this high 
command said that the inflation was due to 
“excessive prosperity.” And so they con- 
tinued their efforts to squeeze and contract 
our economy, instead of helping it to expand. 
Just a few days ago, the new Secretary of 
the Treasury said that a real program of eco- 
nomic revival would be dangerous, because 
it would cause our economy to expand too 
much. He said that he wanted only a very 
gentile rate of economic growth. 

Well, a gentle rate of growth is all we have 
had under the Republicans since 1953, and 
right now it is turning into a very ungentle 
rate of decline. 

For more than 5 years now, these Repub- 
lican economic policies have been squeezing 
the farmer. They resulted in a recession 
that is squeezing the worker out of his job. 
Their high prices have been squeezing the 
average family everywhere. Their misguided 
ideas about economy have been squeezing our 
national defense and our most vital domestic 
programs. 

The American people cannot and will not 
continue to be squeezed by Republican tight 
money and rising prices; Republican reces- 
sion at home; and Republican retreat in 
world affairs, 

We know our true needs, and we know our 
power to meet these needs. Our economy is 
the greatest the world has ever known. Our 
people have the highest skills. Our free in- 
stitutions provide incentives and rewards for 
limitless progress. 

We still have a lead over the totalitarians, 
But we cannot afford to see this lead nar- 
rowed day by day. We have done great deeds 
before, and we shall do them again. We 
must do them in time to save ourselves, to 
prosper, and to advance. Our economic 
health is the source of the strength that we 
need, 

Our people have been patient and tolerant, 
But they cannot be squeezed much longer. 
Through their power to select those who 
govern, they will regain some of their free- 
dom this fall, and complete the job in 1960, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is no issue at this time demanding 
more immediate attention than the 
mounting rolls of the unemployed. As 
of mid-March unemployment stood at 
5.2 million, and unemployment insur- 
ance claims since then indicate that the 
jobless figure is increasing. 

In the Washington Post of April 17 
there appears an article giving a break- 
down by State and occupation of the 
Nation’s jobless. It shows that in Maine 
and Michigan 14 percent of the workers 
are unemployed, followed by West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Montana with 13 
percent. In my own State of Minnesota 
as of March 29, there were 56,689 insured 
unemployed, or 8.6 percent. ; 

This article reports that in the auto 
industry 14.5 percent are jobless, com- 
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pared to 3.1 percent a year ago. For 
railroads there is 13 percent unemploy- 
ment, as compared to 2.5 percent last 
year. In steel jobless totals amount to 
13.2 percent, compared to 2.6 percent a 
year ago. In the construction industry 
20 percent are unemployed, as compared 
to 12.5 percent. 

As I have said before, Mr. President, 
prompt consideration must be given to 
improving and extending unemployment 
insurance compensation benefits, which 
are far from adequate at the present 
time. I urge passage of S. 3244, the 
Kennedy-McCarthy bill, of which I am 
proud to be a sponsor, which would pro- 
vide 39 weeks of benefits at 50 percent 
of the unemployed worker’s weekly 
wage. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the Washington Post be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


District or COLUMBIA Tore Low IN UNITED 
STATES— EIGHT STATES Bear LOAD 


The District of Columbia, where Govern- 
ment is the biggest business, is the area 
least affected by unemployment in this 
country, it is shown in a survey to determine 
which States and industries are hurting most 
from joblessness. 

The answers to the questions were pin- 
pointed from Government job data for 
March. District of Columbia idle in the week 
ended March 29 totaled 9,796 in insured em- 
ployment, or 2.1 percent of that work force. 

A study of Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments job reports shows this: 

Three out of five of the Nation’s 5,200,000 
workers made idle by the recession are in 
just eight States—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, and California. 

Hardest hit are Maine and Michigan, each 
with about 14 percent unemployed, followed 
by West Virginia, Kentucky, and Montana, 
each with about 13 percent. 


NEW YORK LEADS IN IDLE 


New York, Pennsylvania, and California, in 
that order, have the greatest numbers of 
workers without jobs, but lesser percentages 
of their work forces idled than some other 
States such as Michigan and Maine. 

Most severely hit of all industries is con- 
struction. One out of five construction 
workers was idle in March, a situation ap- 
parently improving somewhat in April with 
better weather conditions. 

The unemployed include 1 out of every 7 
workers in transportation equipment manu- 
facturing, which means mainly the auto 
factories; and 1 out of every 8 workers in 
the railroad, steel, and mining industries. 

Out of every 100 unemployed workers, 36 
came out of the factories, 16 out of whole- 
sale or retail trade, 15 from construction, 13 
out of service industries, 12 off the railroads 
and other forms of transportation, communi- 
cations and public utilities; 5 from the farms, 
2 from public administration, and 1 from 
mining. 

AUTO INDUSTRY 14.5 PERCENT 


The auto industry had a 14.5 percent un- 
employment toll in March, as compared with 
3.1 percent a year earlier. For construction 
it was 20 percent this year, as compared with 
12.5 percent last year. 

For railroads it was 13 percent unemploy- 
ment this year and 2.5 percent last year. 
For steel it was 13.2 percent as compared 
with 2.6 percent. 

The Government’s latest data confirm find- 
ings of an Associated Press survey made in 
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early February—that the bulk of the un- 
employment can be traced on the map along 
the east coast from Maine to the Carolinas, 
along the under side of the Great Lakes over 
to Michigan, jumping then to the States 
along the Pacific Coast. This also is the most 
populous area of the country. 

Data on State-by-State unemployment 
come from the Labor Department’s Employ- 
ment Security Bureau, based on what has 
happened to workers covered for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

These figures don't cover farm, domestic, 
and self-employed workers exempt from un- 
employment insurance coverage, and for that 
Treason percentages of unemployment in- 
dicated may be somewhat overstated for 
some farm States. But they are the best 
available, 

STATE BREAKDOWNS 


State breakdowns—for the week ended 
March 29, the insured unemployment and 
rate of idleness among insured workers was 
as follows: 

Alabama 45,617 idle, 8 percent; Arizona 
13,179, 6.6 percent; Arkansas 26,376, 10 per- 
cent; California 319,845, 8.5 percent; Colo- 
rado 15,746, 4.8. 

Connecticut 59,765, 7.7; Delaware 6,852, 
5.2; District of Columbia 9,796, 2.1; Florida 
33,149, 4.2; Georgia 46,812, 6.3. 

Idaho 8,280, 7.5; Illinois 176957, 6.3; 
Indiana 86,543, 7.6; Iowa 19,158, 4.4; Kansas 
20,558, 5.5. 

Kentucky 61,070, 12.7; Louisiana 28,198, 
4.9; Maine 29,150, 14; Maryland 46,402, 6.3; 
Massachusetts 121,194, 7.7. 

Michigan 271,273, 13.8; Minnesota 56,689, 
8.6; Mississippi 24,724, 9.5; Missouri 63,747, 
6.4; Montana 15,749, 12.7. 

Nebraska 11,728, 5.2; Nevada 6,568, 9.3; 
New Hampshire 13,881, 9.5; New Jersey 149,- 
416, 9.5; New Mexico 7,652, 4.9. 

New York 377,659, 7.4; North Carolina 
67,423, 7.8; North Dakota 7,218, 10.6; Ohio 
212,453, 8; Oklahoma 26,916, 6.6. 

Oregon 35,508, 9.5; Pennsylvania 342,294, 
10.5; Rhode Island 27,028, 10.6; South Caro- 
lina 22,583, 5.4; South Dakota 3,976, 5.3. 

Tennessee 64,043, 9.6; Texas 75,936, 4.2; 
Utah 11,492, 6; Vermont 6,530, 8.7; Virginia 
32,514, 4.5. 

Washington 56,667, 88; West Virginia 48,- 
758, 12.8; Wisconsin 54,848, 6.4; Wyoming 
4,585, 7.1. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
many weeks I have been making it a 
practice to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record pertinent articles and statistics 
on the state of our country’s economic 
health. It is my contention that in or- 
der for us to deal intelligently with the 
recession we must face the facts and not 
close our eyes to what is happening. 
The economic indicators in recent 
months have not been pleasant reading, 
but this is no reason why they should 
be ignored. 

I regret to say that the latest eco- 
nomic reports are no more encouraging 
than those of the past several weeks and 
months. 

Industrial production, for example, is 
reported to have fallen further in March, 
to bring the total decline since August 
to 11.7 percent. The gross national 
product which in the fourth quarter of 
1957 dropped at an annual rate of $7.4 
billion, declined even more in the first 
quarter of this year by $8.6 billion. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the April 20 New York Times 
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entitled “Still Receding,” which notes 
that the recession is already the deepest 
since World War II, be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STILL RECEDING 


Two key economic indicators last week 
confirmed what many economists and other 
observers had suspected: this recession has 
become the deepest since the war. 

One indicator was a report on industrial 
production for March, Based on the 1947—- 
49 average at 100, it showed the month’s 
output was 128, compared with 145 of last 
August when the downturn began. This was 
a decline of 11.7 percent. In neither of the 
two other postwar recessions did this indi- 
cator drop more than 10.5 percent from peak 
to trough. 

The other indicator was a report on the 
gross national product for the first quarter 
of the year, This is the dollar value of all 
goods and services. It stood at an annual 
rate of $424 billion, a drop of $8.6 billion 
from the $432.6 billion rate in the last quar- 
ter of 1957. This compared with the peak 
rate of $440 billion reached in the third 
quarter of 1957. ; 

This recession also has provoked much 
more action and talk about action to check 
it than either of the previous two. This is 
the record of action actually taken so far, 

Credit: Federal Reserve Board last week 
further reduced discount rate—rate at which 
member banks borrow from Federal Re- 
serve—this time to 13% percent. It also re- 
duced required amount of reserve funds 
member banks must keep on hand. Both 
reductions have effect of encouraging the 
banks to lend money to businessmen and 
spur enterprise. 

Defense spending: $5.5 billion more in de- 
fense contracts scheduled for first half of 
1958 than in last half of 1957. Impact un- 
likely to be felt until late in the year— 
projects take time to get started. 

Housing: Democratic-sponsored $1.8 bil- 
lion antirecession housing bill enacted. Ex- 
pected to produce 200,000 new units and 
500,000 jobs this year. As further spur, 
President canceled 2 percent downpayment 
needed for Veterans’ Administration mort- 
gages. 

Highways: Democratic bill signed by Presi- 
dent last week authorizes $1.8 billion in- 
crease in Federal spending for road con- 
struction this year, raises 1958 outlay for 
overall Federal-State program to $5.5 
billion, 

MEASURES PENDING 


Final decisions are still pending on these 
other antirecession measures. 

Public works: Democratic $1.7 billion 
rivers and harbors bill—this year’s pork 
barrel legislation—bounced back from White 
House last week. In vetoing measure, Mr. 
Eisenhower rejected arguments that it would 
counter recession. The projects, he said, 
would take too long. The Democratic 
leadership in Congress has not decided 
whether to try to override the veto. 

Unemployment insurance: On Friday 
House Ways and Means Committee approved 
Democratic measure to provide 16 weeks’ ad- 
ditional unemployment compensation for 
those who have exhausted their State bene- 
fits. Bill would also extend the program to 
1.8 million workers not now covered by sys- 
tem. Program would be financed wholly by 
Federal Government. President had recom- 
mended 50-percent extension in duration of 
benefits, to be financed by Federal loans 
which States would repay. 

Community works projects: Billion-dollar 
program of Federal loans to communities for 
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construction of streets, schools, libraries, 
water systems, etc., approved last week by 
Senate, 60 to 26, and sent to House. Admin- 
istration has vigorously opposed measure. 

Out of all this emerges a pattern of 
stronger demand for action among Demo- 
crats than in the administration. The 
Democratic attitude was demonstrated last 
night by Senate Majority Leader JOHNSON, 
who said, “Personally, I don’t intend to sit 
[the recession] out.” The Republican view 
was expressed by Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, who spoke of the ballyhoo of manu- 
factured gloom. 

As to future action, the leading topic has 
been the question of tax cuts. President 
Eisenhower has remained firmly against 
them—for the moment, anyway. Last week 
he showed no intent to budge. At his news 
conference on Wednesday he said he had 
made himself “crystal clear” on the subject, 
and that “when I can be convinced that this 
tax cut will be for the benefit of the United 
States, why then it will be taken up.” 

A major factor in the President’s opposi- 
tion to tax cuts now is the administration’s 
concern over the long-range danger of infla- 
tion. Tax cuts would add to a heavy Fed- 
eral deficit, and the economic effect of defi- 
cits is inflationary. Some economists say 
this is precisely what is needed. Others say 
inflation could be more dangerous than the 
recession. 

ANDERSON’S VIEWS 

Robert B. Anderson, addressing an Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors meeting in 
Washington, emphasized the administra- 
tion’s concern over the deficit outlook. He 
said the Government would be $3 billion in 
the red when the present fiscal year ends 
June 30. This compares with the President's 
estimate of $400 million in January, before 
the recession was fully felt. The Secretary 
also remained firm against tax cuts. The 
prospect was for a $4 billion decline in re- 
ceipts at present rates, which with increased 
spending could mean an $8 billion deficit by 
the end of fiscal 1959. 

Among those who came out in favor of tax 
cuts last week was former President Truman. 
As a witness before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on Monday, he urged— 
among other things—a $5 billion tax reduc- 
tion for middle- and low-income families. 
He said: 

“It is nonsense to argue * * * that we 
dare not take the steps necessary because to 
do so would be inflationary.” 
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Support for a tax cut also is contained in a 
special report to be made public this week 
by the Rockfeller Brothers Fund—an organi- 
zation created by the five sons of John D, 
Rockefeller, Jr., to channel their contribu- 
tions to humanitarian, charitable and civic 
affairs. It is understood that the report’s 
discussion of the overall size of such a tax 
cut hovers around $5 billion. 

In Congress the Democrats have been cau- 
tious on the matter. They apparently feel 
that as the majority party in Congress they 
would bear the onus if tax cuts not only 
failed to stimulate the economy but put the 
Government deeper in the red. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
New York Times Economic Indicators 
for the week ended April 19, and the 
latest New York Times Business Index 
for the week ended April 12, be inserted 
at this point in the Recorp. I call spe- 
cial attention to the fact that the New 
York Times Business Index dropped an- 
other 3 points, from 180 to 177, in the 
latest week reported. 

There being no objection, the index 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economic Indicators, week ended Apr. 19, 


1958 * 
Last week Prior week} 1937 
Commodity index 
ereent) 84. 7 84. 5 89. 1 


t 
Money in circulation 
(in thousands)..... $30, 733, 000/$30, 744, 000 830, 681, 000 
Commercial, indus- 
trial, agricultural 
loans 


(in thou- 
sands) >.<... $30, 668, 000 $30, 842, 000/$31, 376, 000 
Steel operating rate 
(percent) 247. 5 48. 5) 90, 4 
Steel production 
(tons) 5. 2522592, 1, 283, 000) 1, 308,000) 2, 313, 000 
Motor-vchicle pro- 
duetion............ 91, 412 101, 759) 141, 693 


9 ET, 6, 250, 135| 7, 442, 065 
Freight car loadings. 521, 035) 516, 225 
Electric power out- 
ut, ilowatt- 
ours) (in thou- 
sands) 
usiness failures 


11, 307, 000) 11, 328, 000 11, 695, 000 
B 342 352 308 


1 Statistics for commercial, industrial, agricultural 
loans, steel, oll, electric power and business failures are 
for the preceding weck and latest available. 

? Estimated, 


Monthly comparisons 


Industrial production 


Employed_-__...... 
Unemployed 


Consumer Price Index 


%% nee 


March! Prior month 1957 
BENAR 128 130 145 
62, 311, 000 61, 988, 000 63, 865, 000 
5, 198, 000 5, 173, 000 2, 882, 000 
February: Prior month 1957 
8 122. 5 118. 7 
$341, 800, 000 $336, 600, 000 
$1, 344, 900 $1, 611, 000 
$1, 953, 422 $2, 161, 009 
$52, 500, 000 $52, 900, 000 $52, 900, 000 
$132, 900, 000 $132, 100, 000 $134, 500, 000 
Prior month 1957 
. $1, 058, 600 


Figure shown are subject to revision by source. 


Commodity index and Consumer Price Index, based on 1947-49=100, are compiled by the Bureau ot . Sta- 
tistics. vi 


Industrial production is Federal Reserve ‘Board's ai 
personal income, at annual rate, are reported by th 
rp. 


and 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Co 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Business failures compiled 


* —.— index of 1947-49 100. ufacturers’ entories 
Commerce. 


partmen ction contracts are 


t of Oonstru 

ts and rts are cm by the Foreign Trade Division of the De; 
ment of Commerce. Money — 1 total currency ouside banks and demand de y 
y Dun rads: „Ius. 


posits adjusted as reported by 
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BUSINESS INDEX TAKES SHARP Drop 

The New York Times Index of Business 
Activity in the week ended April 12, fell to 
177 from 180 in the p week. The 
— for the week ended April 13, 1957, was 

The table below gives the combined index 
with its components, each of which is ad- 
justed for long-term trends. 


Paperboard production. 
Lumber produetion 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also note in the Washington Post of 
April 16, 1958, an article entitled “First 
Quarter Loss Foreseen by Chrysler.” 
The article states: 


Chrysler Corp. expects its first quarter op- 
eration this year to show a loss. 


On the same page of that issue of the 
Washington Post appears an article en- 
titled “GE Profits Drop 23 Percent in 
Quarter.” 

The article states: 

Earnings of General Electric Co. dropped 


23 percent in the first quarter of 1958 on an 
8-percent decline in sales. 

The results were in sharp contrast with 
those of the full year 1957, when the giant 
electrical firm raised earnings 16 percent 
and sales 6 percent. 


Mr. President, in the column entitled 
“The Week in Finance,” in Sunday’s New 
York Times, it is reported that steel pro- 
duction this past week fell to a new 
9-year low of only 47.5 percent of capac- 
ity, as compared to 90 percent of capacity 
a year ago. It is also noted that car 
production continues to slide and layoffs 
to rise. I ask unanimous consent that 
this column be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of April 20, 1958] 
MARKET DEFIES THE RECESSION NEWS AND 
Drives UPWARD, Leo BY RAILS 
(By John G. Forrest) 

Despite another rash of unpleasant eco- 
nomic news last week, the stock market did 
pretty well. 

In fact, it scored the widest gains of the 
month on Monday and Tuesday. There was 
some profit taking on Wednesday. By 
Thursday, however, a strong rally in the rails 
pushed the whole list up. 

A Senate subcommittee completed early 
this month 10 weeks of hearings on the 
railroads’ precarious condition. Senator 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, 
chairman of the subcommittee, had indi- 
cated early Thursday that he would make 
his report public sometime on Friday. 
Later, however, his office announced a state- 
ment would be made this week, 

On Friday the market rose strongly fol- 
lowing the Federal Reserve's action in reduc- 
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ing the discount rate and member bank re- 
serve requirements still further. 


OUTPUT OFF 11.7 PERCENT 


The bad news was dramatized by the lat- 
est figures on industrial production. As 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board the 
index fell 2 points to 128 in March (1947-49 
equals 100). This represented a decline of 
11.7 percent since last August, the sharpest 
such slide since World War II. It was tan- 
gible evidence that this is now the worst of 
the three postwar recessions. 

Certainly Detroit was well aware of the 
deteriorating economic situation. Automo- 
bile production was cut back again and lay- 
offs mounted. New car sales for Chrysler 
Corp. were down 45 percent for the first 
quarter, while those of the General Motors 
Corp. fell 18 percent and Ford Motor Co, 36 
percent. 

Chrysler confirmed that the company op- 
erated in the red in the first 3 months, com- 
pared with record earnings last year. L. L. 
Colbert, president, said bluntly: “There is 
nothing in the general economic picture that 
indicates a sharp rise in demand for cars 
and trucks in the months ahead.” 

STEEL AT 47.5 PERCENT 

The news from Pittsburgh was equally 
discouraging. Steel production last week 
fell to a 9-year low for a nonstrike period. 
Operations were estimated at 47.5 percent of 
capacity. Nonetheless, there was no indica- 
tion whatever that any steel producer was 
seriously considering trimming the base 
price of steel. Prices of virtually every other 
important metal have been reduced. 

Home building starts in March, it was re- 
ported, fell to an annual rate of 880,000—the 
lowest since 1949. Congressional measures to 
stimulate housing have yet to take any not- 
able effect, and there are some who doubt 
that they will. The new housing law that 
went into effect early this month increased 
interest rates on veterans’ loans from 414 to 
4% percent and also provided $300 million 
for direct loans. 

Meanwhile, the administration was faced 
with the twin problems of curing the reces- 
sion and avoiding inflation. President Eisen- 
hower signed a $1,800,000,000 highway bill, 
although with serious misgivings. He vetoed 
a $1,700,000,000 rivers and harbors measure. 

The President still was reluctant to take a 
decisive step on tax reduction. He indicated 
that it might be several months before a de- 
cision was made one way or another. 

TRUMAN ASKS CUT 

Not so reluctant was former President Tru- 
man. He advocated before the House Bank- 
ing Committee a $5 billion tax cut at once. 
Marriner S. Eccles, former Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, went further. He 
advocated a $6 billion to $7 billion tax slash, 
and warned that the recession was becoming 
increasingly severe, 

Many business leaders, however, expressed 
strong confidence in the long-range outlook. 
And some expressed the view that the reces- 
sion might be bottoming out now, That was 
the opinion of Frederick R. Kappel, president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
He said he was hopeful that A. T. & T. would 
earn as much this year as in 1957, but he 
added: 

“It depends on how the Government and 
everybody turns to in handling business so 
that we do not get in any rash of inflation.” 

Not all the news was gloom and doom. At 
least one labor negotiation came off success- 
fully. Significantly in the light of key con- 


tract talks now going on in several indus- 
tries, the United Steel Workers and the Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical Co. reached an agree- 
ment forgoing a pay increase for a year. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I call attention to an article 
from the April 20 New York Times 
headed “Soviet Advances in Steel Out- 
put.” This article reports that in 
March the Soviet Union produced more 
than 80 percent as much steel as did 
the United States, despite the fact that 
we have over twice the steel-producing 
capacity of the Soviet Union. It is also 
reported that industrial production in 
the Soviet Union in the first quarter of 
1958 increased 11 percent over the same 
period of last year, while in the United 
States industrial production declined by 
more than 10 percent in the first quarter 
of this year as compared to the same 
period of 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 20, 1958] 
SOVIET ADVANCES IN STEEL OUurrur—- Moscow 

Reports 5,100,000 Tons IN MARCH, 80 PER- 

CENT OF UNITED STATES PRODUCTION THEN 

The Soviet Union produced last month 
more than 80 percent as much steel as the 
United States. 

Official figures published in Moscow show 
that the Soviet steel output for March was 
almost 5,100,000 short tons, as against United 
States output of 6,254,000 tons. In the first 
quarter of 1958 Soviet steel output of about 
14,600,000 short tons was about 78 percent of 
the United States figure for the same period, 
18,790,235. 

The United States has more than twice the 
steel-producing capacity of the Soviet Union, 
but recently the United States capacity has 
been employed at only about half the full 
volume. The Soviet steel industry is operat- 
ing at or close to capacity; it increased its 
production during the first 3 months of this 
year 7 percent over the same 1957 period. 
The same comparison for the United States 
shows a decline of about 40 percent. 


MORE INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


The latest economic data released by the 
Central Statistical Administration in Moscow 
have given analysts of the Soviet economy a 
new tool for studying its production per- 
formance. Taken together with data pub- 
lished last month, it is now possible to com- 
pute the Soviet production in March 1958 of 
many key commodities. Earlier the Soviet 
Government had made the information pub- 
lic at such infrequent intervals that no 
monthly data on Soviet production were 
available. 

Some of the Soviet production figures for 
last month now available are the following, 
in short tons of 2,000 pounds each, except 
where otherwise stated: 

Pig iron, 3,600,000; iron ore, 8,300,000; coal, 
47,100,000; oil, 10 million; cement, 2,500,000; 
natural gas, 2,400,000,000 cubic meters; shoes, 
29,800,000 pairs; motor vehicles, 43,700 units; 
tractors, 18,400 units; machine tools, 12,400 
units; sulfuric acid, 418,000 tons; mineral 
fertilizers, 1,100,000 tons. 

For the first quarter of 1958, the Soviet 
report said that gross industrial production 
increased 11 percent over the same period 
last year, a higher rate than originally 
planned. The fulfillment of industrial pro- 
duction plans was declared to be general 
throughout the country, with all regional 
economic councils reaching their targets. 

QUARTERLY OUTPUT 

The data that follow show Soviet produc- 

tion of key commodities during the first 
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quarter of 1958, in short tons unless other- 
wise stated: 

Pig iron, 10,500,000; iron ore, 23,200,000; 
coal, 134 million; oil, 28,900,000; natural gas, 
6,800,000 cubic meters; electricity (from 
major power stations), 50,100,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours; mineral fertilizers, 3,400,000 
tons; sulfuric acid, 1,300,000 tons. 

Also tires, 3,500,000 units; machine tools, 
33,400 units; tractors, 53,400 units; diesel 
locomotives, 1,148 units; electrical locomo- 
tives, 84 units; motor vehicles, 128,000 units; 
freight cars, 9,900 units; cement 8,300,000 
tons; cotton cloth, 1,400,000,000 meters; 
leather shoes, 87 million pairs; radios, 1,100,- 
000 units; television sets, 219,000 units; re- 
frigerators, 88,000 units; artificial fibers, 
46,000 tons. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have said that this need not be the situa- 
tion. It does not make one happy to 
report that the industrial production of 
the Soviet Union is going up, while ours 
is going down. It does not make one 
happy to report that the steel production 
of the Soviet Union is approximating 
that of the United States, despite the 
fact that we have twice the industrial 
capacity. 

What needs to be done about it is the 
immediate responsibility of the adminis- 
tration and of Congress. All the talk 
about the possibility that things will get 
better is not going to make them better 
and will not add up to the positive re- 
sults we want. 

I was pleased to note this morning the 
report that the President and the ad- 
ministration will give favorable consid- 
eration again to support of a school con- 
struction bill. I hope that is the situa- 
tion. If it is, I trust the President will 
submit his recommendation to Congress 
forthrightly and effectively and dra- 
matically, and that Congress will au- 
thorize a broad program of Federal as- 
sistance for the purpose of aiding com- 
munities with school construction. 

This is urgently needed, as is the tax 
cut which Congress has been talking 
about for months, about which the ad- 
ministration has been in and out, and 
about which nothing has been done. It 
is about time we realize the tremendous 
waste of resources, the tremendous waste 
of manpower, the tremendous waste of 
production, and the tremendous waste 
in the loss of income, which the economic 
recession is taking from the American 
people. The way to end the recession is 
to have the Government act rather than 
to procrastinate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall suggest the absence of a quorum; 
but before doing so, I wish to inform the 
attachés of the Senate that it will be a 
live quorum. I suggest that they com- 
municate with Senators and notify them 
to that effect. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bible Carlson 
Allott Bricker Carroll 
Anderson Bridges Case, N. J. 
Barrett Bush Case, S. Dak, 
Beall Byrd Chavez 
Bennett Capehart Church 


Clark Jackson O'Mahoney 
Cooper Javits EMI a 
Jenner 
Saris Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Dirksen Johnston, 8. C. Proxmire 
Douglas Kefauver Purtell 
Dworshak Kennedy Revercomb 
Eastland err Robertson 
Ellender Knowland Russell 
Ervin Kuchel Saltonstall 
Flanders Langer Schoeppel 
Frear Long Smathers 
Fulbright Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Goldwater Malone Smith, N. J. 
Gore Mansfield Sparkman 
Green Martin, Iowa Stennis 
Hayden Martin, Pa. Symington 
Hennings McClellan Talmadge 
Hickenlooper McNamara Thurmond 
Hill Monroney Watkins 
Hoblitzell Morse Wiley 
Holland Morton Williams 
Hruska ` Mundt Yarborough 
Humphrey Murray Young 
Ives Neuberger 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] is 
absent because of a death in his family. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyeE) is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


TAX CUT FOR THE PEOPLE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it was just a little more than a month 
ago, on March 14, that 19 members of 
the Senate, joined by 3 additional 
Senators who paired for it, voted for my 
amendment, authored also by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire] and the very able 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to 
give all Americans an income tax cut by 
raising exemptions from $600 to $800. 

At that time, many of those who voted 
against the move to cut taxes for the 
people took the position that it was “too 
early” and that we should “wait and see.” 
I asked then, and I ask again, What are 
we waiting for? Approximately 6 mil- 
lion men and women are hunting jobs, 
and cutting taxes will boost purchasing 
power and immediately make more jobs. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
administration has been unconcerned 
and curiously reticent to cut taxes for 
the people of low and moderate income 
groups. At first I considered this to be 
simply the customary terrapin tactics of 
this administration. But frankly I am 
beginning to wonder if this anti-tax- 
cut-for-the-people attitude is carefully 
planned. It begins to appear that there 
is a very real danger that the first tax 
cuts will be for corporations and not for 
people. 

I refer, of course, to the fact that cor- 
porate and excise tax rates must be ex- 
tended by June 30, 1958, or they will 
revert to previously passed lower levels. 
Either the Congress must pass an ex- 
tender or the corporate and excise tax 
rates will be automatically lowered. It 
is plain to see where administration 
inaction is leading, in this case. It is 
leading to another tax cut for big busi- 
ness, while the people are largely ig- 
nored. I trust no member of the Senate 
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has forgotten that virtually all of the 
last tax cut went to big business. 

From an antirecession standpoint, 
and from the view of simple justice, it is 
clear that the people are entitled to tax 
relief. We read on every side reports 
quoting economists and various study 
groups advocating a tax cut for all the 
people. The Rockefeller Economic Re- 
port favors such a cut, and I read the 
other day that one of the President's 
chief economic advisers also favored 
personal income tax decreases. 

Yesterday Mr. Nate White, the busi- 
ness and financial editor of the out- 
standing newspaper, Christian Science 
Monitor, pointed out: 

Economie indicators for which the Presi- 
dent has been waiting are coming in now. 
They indicate a broadening, deepening, and 
multiplying of the recession. The strong 
factors necessary to indicate an upturn are 
notably missing. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the following articles: 

Tax-Cut Straws Pile Up in United 
States, from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of April 19. 

Rockefeller Study Calls for Tax Cut, 
from the Washington Post of April 21. 

Early Tax Cut Decision Urged, from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of April 22, 1958. 

I again urge that early consideration 
be given to my bill to cut taxes for peo- 
ple in the low- and moderate-income tax 
brackets by raising the personal exemp- 
tion from $600 a year to $800 a year for 
every Ameri-an. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 19, 1958] 

Tax-CUr Srraws PILE UP IN UNITED STATES 
(By Nate White, business and financial 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor) 

Boston.—It now seems inescapable that 
the President and Congress will be com- 
pelled to deal with the need for a tax cut as 
an additional means of ending the recession. 

It is not a remedy which anyone likes 
because it means running the Government 
in the red for 2 or 3 years. This is not the 
central question. The Government is going 
to run in the red anyway. The central 
question is whether by a tax cut the econ- 
omy can be restored to full power and thus 
shorten the period in which the Govern- 
ment will operate in the red. 

Economic indicators for which the Presi- 
dent has been waiting are coming in now. 
They indicate a broadening, deepening, and 
multiplying of the recession. The strong 
factors necessary to indicate an upturn are 
notably missing. 

Positive factors, of course, are at work. 
They always have been in the course of this 
recession. Many businesses are having the 
best income year ever. 


THAT AWFUL SUSPENSE 

It must be stressed again that the United 
States does not have a collectivist economy— 
an economy of collectivists. This is an econ- 
omy of individualists. No single business or 
single individual is under any collective com- 
pulsion to do anything. This is the nature 
of a free economy. Because one business 
gets into trouble, this is no argument that 
all businesses should suffer. 
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One must be aware of and avoid the trap 
of thinking collectively about problems 
which are essentially individual in their na- 
ture. 

Business is as good or as bad as the man- 
agerial thinking which goes into it. Many 
businesses are suffering now from the effects 
of bad managerial thinking, reflected in poor 
market research, decidedly wrong production 
schedules, distinctly poor or negative sales 
practices—and overpricing. 

Since the Government is all of the people, 
it is important that the people should not be 
penalized for the bad managerial thinking of 
a few industries, or for the poor cost position 
they have got into through wage agreements 
not sustainable in the marketplace. 

A recession is a nice big umbrella for poor 
business managers to take cover under, 
blaming it for their business trouble. There 
would be no recession in their business if 
proper business decisions had been made. 

This is why it is unreasonable to expect 
the Federal Government to pull these indus- 
tries out of their troubles. 

For instance, no amount of Government 
action can compel consumers to buy autos or 
houses or television sets if they are convinced 
that the prices are too high or that the prod- 
uct is not what they want. 

If the consumer doesn't like a product or 
a price, why should the Government move 
in either to make him like it or to rescue 
an industry which made the initial mis- 
judgment of its market or whose product 
has ceased to meet consumer requirements? 
If this were the basis of the American eco- 
nomic system, the United States would have 
socialism instead of a free market. 

If this were the kind of system Americans 
wanted, then Government presumably could 
also design the types of cars Americans 
drive. 

Why, then, must the tax-cut question be 
raised this spring? Why not just let the 
metals industries, including steel (burdened 
with excessive inventories), automobiles 
(confronted with a consumer rebellion 
against styles and prices), and petroleum 
and railroads “sweat it out”? 

The answer lies simply here: That no one 
in responsible positions of authority can 
afford to risk the downturn of an entire 
economy on the “sweating-out” process of 
such large, individual basic industries as 
steel, autos, oils, and railroads. The risk 
of extending the recession to the entire 
economy must be ended. On the positive 
side of a tax cut, a need exists to stimulate 
investment in research into new products 
and the industrial expansion which will be 
required by the growing population. Tax 
relief of upper-bracket income could provide 
this stimulant. 

A further risk exists. It is political. The 
political party judged by the electorate as 
responsible for delays in ending the re- 
cession will not be returned to office, 


— 


[From the Washington Post of April 21, 
1958] 
ROCKEFELLER STUDY CALLS For Tax Cur— 
PROPOSALS INCLUDE SUPPLEMENTARY AID AND 
Pune Works 


New Tonk, April 20.—A Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund report called today for a Federal 
tax cut, short-term public-works projects, 
and Federal supplements for unemployment 
insurance to beat the recession. 

The report also said that growth poten- 
tials in the American economy should dou- 
ble real wages in the next 30 years, making 
possible a tremendous advance in human 
welfare, 

It forecast for 1967 greater Government 
expenditures and contributions on all levels 
so there will be: 

“A doubling of expenditures for education. 
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` “Approximate doubling of public expendi- 
tures for social insurance and health. 

“Approximate doubling of public expendi- 
tures for public works, including urban re- 
newal, water supply, and roads.” 

The report, product of a special-studies 
project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
Inc., is titled: “The Challenge to America: 
Its Economic and Social Aspects.” 

It is the second in a series of reports drawn 
up by experts. Among the members of the 
project’s overall panel are Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, chairman of the panel; Chester Bowles, 
former Ambassador to India; Arthur F. 
Burns, president of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research; David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the Radio Corporation of America; and 
nuclear physicist Edward Teller. 

No figure for the amount of the tax cut 
was mentioned in the report, although a 
member of the fund’s special economic panel 
publicly has urged a $5 billion reduction. 

The report noted that the present reces- 
sion has been a cause of deep concern, but 
it said goals must go beyond restoring condi- 
tions. 

“If we act vigorously,” the report said, “the 
current concern with stimulating demand 
will prove transient.” 


MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 


These were some of the main recommenda- 
tions and findings: 

Business should introduce new products, 
sell aggressively, offer better values. 

Of antirecession measures available, a 
Federal tax reduction can be effective in the 
shortest time to stimulate jobs. It should 
affect all taxpayers of all incomes without 
favoring any special interests and should 
have no time limit. 

It should be regarded as a first step in a 
permanent tax policy which regularly lowers 
taxes during recessions and restores them to 
necessary levels once full employment is re- 
gained, 

The Government should continue to ac- 
celerate already authorized public works 
projects and initiate programs that can be 
started quickly and completed within 12 to 
18 months, 

Temporary Federal supplements to unem- 
ployment compensation are necessary. 

The unemployment insurance system 
should be strengthened by extending it to all 
workers, increasing benefits and lengthening 
their duration. 

Public works plans should be strengthened 
for use in any future recessions. 

ANTI-INFLATION STEPS 

To combat inflation, the report urged: 

During full employment, Federal receipts 
should exceed expenditures. 

Business and labor should exercise re- 
straint in pricing and wage demands. 

Taxes should be reformed so they can be 
used to combat inflation and recession. 

The tax system should be reformed to rein- 
force growth incentives. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 22, 1958] 
EARLY Tax-Cur DECISION URGED 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

New pressure for an early tax-cut decision 
developed at the Capitol yesterday as the 
war on the recession moved forward on these 
other Congressional fronts: 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
approved a Democratic-sponsored bill ex- 
tending unemployment benefit payments an 
extra 16 weeks, after voting down every at- 
tempt to change it. A meeting of the com- 
mittee was called for 2 p. m. today to for- 
mally report out the measure. 
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The Senate passed by a voice vote and sent 
to the White House an administration bill 
authorizing advance spending of some $54.3 
million of 1959 fiscal year appropriations by 
Federal civilian agencies, for needed supplies. 
The move followed a parallel speedup of mil- 
itary buying. 

SEEN DISTURBANCE CAUSE 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Democrat of Texas, 
meanwhile, told a Capitol Hill news con- 
ference an early decision ought to be made 
on whether or not to cut taxes. Without 
committing himself on what course should 
be taken, RAYBURN said there is a “good deal 
of disturbance” throughout the country be- 
cause of uncertainty about taxes, 

“As soon as it is determined whether or 
not we are going to fool with taxes, it ought 
to be announced,” RAYBURN said. 

Appearing before the House Banking Com- 
mittee, Gov. Averill Harriman, of New York, 
called for an immediate tax cut for the low- 
and middle-income groups and large and 
diversified public works spending. 

Harriman blamed the slump on ill-advised 
policies of the administration, and said it 
could have been avolded had President 
Eisenhower acted 6 months ago. 

The Democratic Governor also urged fur- 
ther relaxation of tight-money policies, say- 
ing administration credit moves have been 
halfhearted and too late. He said unem- 
ployment insurance and minimum wage 
standards should be raised and steps should 
be taken to protect farmers’ income. 

Across the Capitol separate bills to reduce 
taxes were dropped into the hopper by a 
Democrat and a Republican. 

Senate Democratic Whip MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Montana, introduced legislation to raise in- 
dividual exemptions on income tax pay- 
ments from $600 to $800 and to abolish most 
excise taxes on such items as automobiles 
and television sets. 

Mansrietp said reductions in excises on 
durable goods are long overdue, adding: 
“They were put into effect during the war 
period; they were considered an emergency 
measure, and they have been carried for- 
ward on a year-to-year basis since.” 

Senator FRANK CARLSON, Republican, of 
Kansas, introduced a more limited tax relief 
measure. CARLSON’s bill would allow a de- 
duction for home improvement or repair 
expenses when these exceed 3 percent of ad- 
justed gross income of the homeowner, but 
place a $2,000 ceiling on such relief. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
approved, by a near party-line vote of 14 
to 11, the final draft of the Democratic bill 
extending unemployment benefit payments 
an extra 16 weeks to insured and uninsured 
workers alike. 

A number of attempts to modify the meas- 
ure were rejected by similar ballots, with 
only 1 or 2 Members breaking party ranks 
on each side of the aisle. 

Among the unsuccessful amendments 
were two proposals by a Democrat, Repre- 
sentative Burr P. Harrison, of Virginia, 
which commanded strong Republican sup- 
port. One would have substituted public 
assistance, on a 50-50 Federal-State match- 
ing basis, for the Democratic section ex- 
tending unemployment benefits for the first 
time to uninsured workers. The other un- 
successful amendment followed the lines of 
the administration plan, providing for loans 
rather than grants to the States, but only 
when agreements had been entered into 
with the States. 


THE LEGAL HORIZONS OF SPACE 
USE AND EXPLORATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, at the 
annual Law Day Dinner at the Uni- 
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versity of South Dakota on April 19, a 

most challenging and interesting ad- 

dress was delivered by Charles S. Rhyne, 

ore of the American Bar Associa- 
on. 

In this address, Mr. Rhyne devotes his 
remarks to consideration of new prob- 
lems developing from the exploration of 
outer space and calls attention to the 
new challenges confronting legal minds 
as a result of man’s conquest of outer 
space. 

Because of the unusual aspects of this 
address, as well as the cogent and con- 
vincing thoughts contained in it, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the RECORD. e 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered on April 19, 1958, at Vermillion, 
S. Dak., by Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, at 
the Annual Law Day dinner. The con- 
sent has been given on request by my 
colleague—therefore I withhold the re- 
quest but commend the address to all. 
The address is of more than usual inter- 
est, because it deals with the legal 
horizons of space use and exploration. 

Mr. Rhyne, as president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, commands atten- 
tion when he speaks, and his disserta- 
tion on the subject of his address is of 
timely interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LEGAL HORIZONS or SPACE USE AND Ex- 
PLORATION—-ADDRESS BY CHARLES S. RHYNE, 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, AT 
ANNUAL Law Day DINNER, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA Law SCHOOL, VERMILLION, 
S. DAK., APRIL 19, 1958 
I thank you for your gracious invitation 

to speak to you today. It is always a real 

pleasure to meet with law students and learn 
of your reactions to the record which has 
been made by those of us who already have 
the responsibility for the legal profession. 
Soon it will be your profession, your responsi- 
bility, and your record, For the legal pro- 
fession of tomorrow marches on the feet of 
you whom I address today. As a representa- 
tive of the American Bar Association, I am 
pleased to note that you are members of 
the ALSA. I sincerely hope you will become 
very active in the work of the organized 
bar upon entrance into the practice of law. 

I am convinced that bar work is the fore- 

most service a lawyer can render, either to 

himself or to the public. 

We meet in a common bond—the bond of 
raderie exists among lawyers everywhere. We 
legal profession. You will find that a cama- 
strive mightily as adversaries in court, but 
thereafter we meet together as friends. Older 
lawyers are always willing, even anxious, 
to help their younger and less experienced 
brethren of the bar. Never forget that. 
Never fail to rely upon and use that great 
source of strength as you begin and continue 
your law practice. And as you, too, grow 
older and more experienced, never fail to 
give a hand to those who follow you inta 
our great profession. 

A common purpose to uphold right and 
Justice prevails among lawyers. Lawyers do 
not always agree on the means and methods— 
either procedural or political—for securing 
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justice, but they dedicate their lives to its 
attainment. 

In speaking of the future, it probably is 
necessary to first speak of the past. I sup- 
pose it is presumptuous for any man to 
choose his time and his experiences as im- 
portant in history. The history of this Na- 
tion is so replete with triumphs, crises, fail- 
ures, achievements, greatness, tragedy, and 
glory that to pick any particular span of 
years as being more significant than any 
other might appear foolhardy. But I shall 
risk the charge of a brazen indifference to 
the facts of history by claiming that the past 
20 years—the 20 years I have practiced law— 
are as significant as any in the long history 
of this country. In political labels we have 
gone from the “New Deal” to “Modern Re- 
publicanism”; we have seen a depression 
Tipen into hitherto unknown prosperity and 
then retrogress to recession; a war to end 
wars has been followed by a lot of little 
‘wars; the airplane and rapid communications 
have shrunk nations to neighborhoods and 
made ours a physically indivisible world; 
we have learned to live with the prospect 
of the atomic and hydrogen bombs—and of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes—and 
‘we now have Moscow only 30 seconds from 
Washington via missile or satellite. These 
past 20 years of sensational change are un- 
matched in all history. The base is laid for 
even greater dramatic changes in the years 
ahead. 

All this, and more, has been part of this 
20 years—a time of growth, development, 
dynamic and rapid change, some maturity, 
but always the constant movement of prog- 
ress. This has been my stage for action, and 
it has been your time, too. As I have lived, 
and to a small degree participated in the 
events of the past 20 years, you have lived 
and been participants also. Your environ- 
ment has been these unprecedented days of 
the thirties, the forties, and now the fifties. 
This progress has been the responsibility, 
and the fulfillment, of others. Now it will 
become your task, too. When you examine 
and reexamine what has happened and how 
it has happened, you must inevitably con- 
clude that the lawyer, and our courts, have 
been among the prime movers in this new 
growth. 

As lawyers, you will inherit this mantle of 
responsibility and this mantle of history. 
For as mankind has progressed, there have 
always been lawyers to call the turn and to 
march in the parade of progress. The great- 
ness of this Nation is due in no small meas- 
ure to the devoted infiuence of lawyers. 
From its inception to the present zenith 
of its power, our system of government has 
been in large part conceived, shaped, and 
directed by lawyers. 

It is well that you who must meet the 
challenge of the future have been privileged 
to live during the dynamic era of the past 
two decades. As witnesses to the tremen- 
dous changes and scientific, economic, and 
social development of this period, you have 
become accustomed to a whirlwind civiliza- 
tion. Your minds are highly receptive to 
new ideas, and you are quite willing to spec- 
ulate as to future developments. This atti- 
tude will be not only valuable but requisite 
for the practicing lawyer of tomorrow. 

I would like to examine with you some of 
the problems which we of the legal profes- 
sion may justifiedly expect. It is natural 
that since law changes and adapts itself 
largely as a result of changing facts and 
events, there will always be a slight lag 
between technological progress and the law. 
But responsibility rests heavily on our pro- 
fession to exercise our anticipatory capacity 
to assure that this gap is always as small as 
possible. In order to do this we must con- 
stantly look to the future and devote con- 
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siderable thought as to how yet nonexistent 
but foreseeable problems should be handled 
when they arise. 

First, let us look at the immediate future. 
Many areas of law such as workmen’s com- 
pensations, torts, conflict of laws, licensing 
requirements, health and safety regulations, 
and patents must soon be greatly expanded 
or revised to allow for the scientific, eco- 
nomic, and social developments of our day. 
Consider, for example, the tremendous effect 
which the development of atomic energy will 
have and is haying on the areas of law just 
named. While even now we can get only 
glimpses of the new and revolutionary uses 
of this new energy source, its widespread 
replacement of current power sources is 
certain, and its effect on law will be revolu- 
tionary. Issues such as liability for various 
possible accidents in the use of nuclear 
power are far from clear cut under our 
present law. Involved liability issues will 
arise from many new and novel situations 
such as the spread of radioactive particles 
from test explosions, or contamination 
from radioactive waste material dumped into 
the ocean, 

Law to control and regulate atomic en- 
ergy's peaceful use must be carefully studied 
and expanded to meet the new needs which 
are rapidly developing. There are already 
gaps between Federal and State regulation. 
Problems involving such subjects as inter- 
state sales and shipment of radioactive ma- 
terials are already here. Also needed is a 
practical system of reporting radioactive ac- 
cidents. A clarification of procedures dealing 
with the prosecution of patent applications 
and the control and ownership of patents 
by the Atomic Energy Commission are very 
live problems today. 

This is enough reference to law and atomic 
energy to demonstrate that here is a tre- 
mendous new field of law which you, the 
new members of our profession, will largely 
develop because you must. These novel and 
unprecedented problems will require un- 
precedented solutions. It is you who will 
largely develop the precedents, 

Moving a little further into the future let 
us get into the realm of almost pure specu- 
lation—but speculation in which, neverthe- 
less, we have every cause to engage. Let 
us think about law to govern entirely new 
fields such as outer space use by guided 
missiles, satellites, space stations, and inter- 
national weather control. The late Commis- 
sioner John Von Neuman, of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, predicted that weather 
control is just around the corner of discov- 
ery and that it will merge each Nation’s af- 
fairs with those of every other, more thor- 
oughly than the threat of nuclear or any 
other war may already have done and that 
weather warfare has awful possibilities be- 
yond even nuclear warfare. Rules of law to 
meet this situation will require tremendous 
imagination and ingenuity. But progress is 
response to challenge, and law will be adapted 
to this need because it must be. The only 
point I now make is that the rule of law is 
the best answer here in this as yet unpre- 
dictable field of possible international fric- 
tion. 

The entire world was startled and amazed 
at the recent achievement of earth satel- 
lites by the Russians and by our country. 
And new missile and nuclear advances crowd 
the headlines of our papers and pour out 
constantly from TV and radio newscasts. 
That the horizons and frontiers here are 
just as unknown or as speculative as those 
with respect to the earth at the time of 
Columbus is crystal clear. Though all of us 
recognize that these advances mark mag- 
nificent developments in scientific progress, 
few of us are able to grasp their real poten- 
tial in terms of charting the future at this 
time in the field of law. 
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The exploration of outer space has added 
a vast new frontier of unlimited and rela- 
tively unknown dimensions. We must have 
& space program second to none. But the 
emphasis in such exploration must not be on 
weapons but on peaceful use, So long as the 
military control, military use is the guide for 
development. And such use is too narrow 
for anything as tremendous as our essen- 
tial rapid and broad expansion of our space 
program. That is why I sincerely believe 
that our program should be under civilian 
rather than military control. A combina- 
tion of civilian control and military know- 
how should be the right formula for success, 
We must be second to none in space explora- 
tion and first always in its peaceful use. And 
since the anxious eyes of the world are upon 
our every move, we must demonstrate that 
fact to the world by our every action in these 
crucial days. 

For the proper perspective for our venture 
into the future of the law I recall to your 
minds President Eisenhower's outline on 
March 26 of our program to insure that we 
reach the moon as well as be foremost in 
space exploration and use. Scientifically we 
will thus meet and exceed the Russian chal- 
lenge in outer space. But more is involved 
here than a space race. Strength of man to- 
day resides in his mind. We still need to 
capture the minds of men for our ideas and 
ideals in space use and exploration. And 
here is where the law can render a great serv- 
ice. Here is where the use of the rule of law 
is, I believe, imperative. 

Let us take the specific problem of outer 
space and consider the extent to which pres- 
ent law must be expanded to fit the situa- 
tions now forecast, 

There has been a lot of writing and a lot 
of litigation concerning the ownership of air- 
Space. Legal theories have ranged in degree 
from the ancient theory that ownership of 
property gives complete title indefinitely up- 
ward and downward, to the more recent 
theory that ownership of property includes 
title to airspace to the extent only that the 
owner makes actual use of it. Under inter- 
national law sovereignty in airspace has been 
recognized. There is therefore much experi- 
ence and background which have formed an 
established body of law in the area of air- 
space rights within the earth's atmosphere. 
Much of my own legal work has been in this 
field. I have witnessed a whole new field 
of aviation law grow within my 20 years at 
the bar. Though air-control cases are still 
closely fought, enough basic principle has 
been established and accepted so that we are 
now able to predict in most instances how 
the law should and will be applied. 

We must now develop new law to control 
use of outer-space exploration and discov- 
eries therein. The now familiar body of 
airspace law for the earthbound does not 
in truth provide all the answers. If we ex- 
tend the airspace ownership theory upward 
and outward indefinitely we encounter physi- 
cal difficulties. Because of the curved face 
of the earth the extension would give us an 
inverted cone which would grow bigger and 
bigger in relation to the earth as it extended 
further into space. There would come a 
point when these cones would overlap and 
more than one nation would be claiming 
to own the same airspace. These facts il- 
lustrate the impossibility of applying exist- 
ing airspace ownership sovereignty law to 
outer-space use. But as in the case of air- 
space control for the earthbound, law can 
grow to meet the needs of outer space. 

We have learned on the planet Earth that 
either the law of force or the force of law 
controls mankind’s actions, On the planet 
Earth, mankind’s greatest need is for law to 
replace weapons as the decision mechanism 
in settling disputes between nations. As 
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mankind launches out into the fantastic 
new frontiers of outer space we must tie 
to the rule of law as our best hope for a 
future peaceful existence. If the rule of 
law controls the use of space a peaceful use 
theory is assured. If force governs, the first 
unprincipled dictator to achieve a lead in 
space use of exploration which gives him 
dominance of the earth could, indeed, terrify 
or destroy at his whim. Space use and ex- 
ploration is thus compounded with possibili- 
ties of enormous good or enormous evil. We 
must lead toward a good end result by adopt- 
ing policies and plans to achieve that goal. 
President Elsenhower in his letter of Janu- 
ary 12 to Bulganin stated that he was pro- 
posing a solution of the most important 
problem that faces our world today. He then 
urged that we agree that outer space should 
be used only for peaceful purposes. 

For a moment let us look at some of the 
problems which arise from the use of outer 
space. We can start by supposing that the 
United States were to shoot down sputnik 
while it is over our territory or that the 
Russians were to shoot down the Explorers 
or the Vanguard over Russia. Would we, or 
they, be exercising a clear legal right? Cer- 
tainly under settled rules of international 
law we or they could do so, if outer space 
is part of our or their sovereign territory. 
Do we own or have sovereignty over space 
560 or 6,500 miles up or out? At least tenta- 
tive recognition of freedom of use of outer 
space is indicated in the fact that no pro- 
tests have been made over the use of that 
space by the already-launched satellites. 
But other legal problems also arise. Sup- 
pose sputnik does not burn up in space, 
but falls on Washington, D. C. Is the So- 
viet Union Hable for damages? Our existing 
law clearly was designed in terms of the 
earth’s atmosphere. Can it be made ap- 
plicable in determining the jurisdiction of 
endless space. I sincerely believe that while 
the rules may of necessity be different, the 
principles of the rule of law can and must 
be applied. 

We of the legal profession must do as we 
have always done with new subjects, develop 
a set of legal rules based upon law princi- 
ples for outer space use and exploration and 
all that is discovered there. Law is not 
only the accumulated wisdom of the cen- 
turies, but it is above all a bundle of moral 
principles approved by experience as insur- 
ing fair treatment for all affected thereby. 
That fundamental is enough as a base for 
outer space law. We can use the rule of 
law as our basis and formulate such traffic 
and other rules as are needed as we go along. 

The great need is for debate and discus- 
sion. It is in the hope of stimulating these 
that I now speak. I begin by expressing the 
view that freedom of use of outer space 
like freedom of the use of the seas is the 
most logical legal principle to begin with. 
But more is involved than this, 

Ownership of the moon when man gets 
there, or ownership of newly discovered 
planets by the occupying or discovering na- 
tions is a very live question for lawyers to- 
day. The position of most scholars in the 
international law field is that even during 
the early days of discovery mere physical 
discovery or visual apprehension was not 
a solid basis for a claim of sovereignty. 
However this discovery plus some symbolic 
act or formal claiming ceremony was con- 
sidered wholly sufficient to establish imme- 
diate sovereignty and valid title. 

This has not been the position of the 
United States. In 1942 Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes said: “It is the opinion 
of the Department that the discovery of 
lands unknown to civilization, even when 
coupled with a formal taking of possession, 
does not support a valid claim of sover- 
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eignty unless the discovery is followed by 
an actual settlement of the discovered 
country.” 

That this is our position in practice as 
well as word is clearly evidenced by the fact 
that we have never made and have actually 
denied any claim to Antarctica despite ex- 
tensive exploration of that territory by 
Americans. certainly the most 
progressive approach to modern discovery, 
and the only sensible position to be ex- 
tended to outer space explorations. 

If the policy of making no claim of sov- 
ereignty and recognizing none is applied, 
the race to the moon and to the stars then 
would be applauded by all mankind, but 
especially by the often terrified bystanders 
to the present contest. We who seek to own 
no people and no people’s land should ex- 
press that as the legal principle we espouse 
here, All free and all uncommitted peoples 
would praise us for that stand and we could 
regain some of our leadership in the world, 
as our leadership is and always has been 
based upon moral principle. Surely we will 
never seek to make slaves of the inhabitants 
of Mars, or the moon, nor will we use those 
planets for destructive purposes; so let us 
say 80. 

Our galaxy has 40 billion stars, many larger 
than our sun. We are told that there are 
at least 40 billion other galaxies. Scientists 
feel that it is very likely that intelligence 
other than ours does exist. If so, good rela- 
tions depend on the establishment of a 
just and rational basis for intercourse. That 
basis on our part must be fairness and 
reason, which means the rule of law. 

We have here not only one of the new 
frontiers of the law but of the world. We 
must never be anchored to the past, but 
we should always be willing to be guided 
by it. Extensive research, study, debate, and 
cooperative action is necessary to gain in- 
sight into these problems and to provide 
the basis for constructive proposals for 
changes or expansion in the law to meet the 
needs here. This work cannot be done en- 
tirely and effectively by individuals. We 
lawyers and our law schools must work to- 
gether on this and by far the most effec- 
tive instrument we have for active coopera- 
tion is the organized bar. 

As we square away to meet the ever- 
mounting new problems in the law from 
nuclear energy, outer space exploration and 
use, and the many new legal problems and 
questions which are just around the corner, 
it seems well that we pause to establish a 
more firm base for the law in our country 
and in the world. The new frontiers in the 
conquest of space are exceeded only by the 
problems in human relationships which 
flow from our physically indivisible world. 
Here too the law offers our best hope. The 
lawyer has always been the technician in 
man's relationship to man. We who have 
not yet developed successful machinery to 
insure peaceful relations among our peoples 
here on earth must begin to consider the 
possibility, no matter how remote it may 
be, of expanding our horizons to encom- 
pass not only outer space but relations with 
other forms of intelligent life on other 
planets. Perhaps joint effort on law for 
peaceful control of outer space can pave the 
path toward legal machinery to insure peace 
on planet earth. 

In our own country many of our most 
difficult problems flow directly from a break- 
down in the law. In such areas as juvenile 
delinquency the disgraceful situation that 
exists comes from an ignoring of the law 
rather than ignorance of the law. Another 
illustration is the traffic slaughter on the 
highways which likewise results in large part 
from law violation because our people do not 
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adequately respect the law. In the inter- 


national field certain it is that both lack of 
law, and lack of respect for law, have led 
directly to armed conflict. 

Recently there had been rather 
reports by surveys of high school and other 
students which indicate that they know little 
and care less about the great constitutional 
liberties of our country and our Govern- 
ment of law thereunder. I fear that this 
situation extends to the public at large and 
is not confined to students. 

At a time when we do battle daily in a 
constant propaganda fight with the Kremlin 
over ideas, ideals, and accomplishments of 
our system of Government under law as 
compared with that of the Communist sys- 
tem of an all powerful state, it seems well 
that we shore up any weaknesses that exist 
in our system and that we strengthen that 
system constantly in every possible way. 

As John Adams, the second President of 
the United States as draftsman of the 18th 
article of the bill of rights of the Massa- 
chusetts constitution warned, “A frequent 
recurrence to the fundamental principles of 
the constitution is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the advantages of liberty and to 
maintain a free government.” 

By now you students of the law have un- 
doubtedly been advised of the proclamation 
of the President of the United States desig- 
nating May 1, 1958, as Law Day U. S. A.”— 
a day of national dedication to our great 
heritage of liberty under law—a unique first 
national observance of what law has meant 
in the development of the American Nation 
and the important part it plays in the daily 
life of every citizen of our country. 

If the rule of law is to be our answer— 
and I most sincerely believe that it must be— 
to the control of the use and exploration of 
outer space, as well as the mechanism of 
resolving disputes between nations here on 
the planet Earth, that idea and the ideals 
embodied therein must be sold to the people 
of America. In our Republican form of 
government the end control is crystallized 
public opinion. We have transferred 
sovereignty from the ruler to the ruled. Our 
people can support or change our government 
of law. “Law Day—U. S. A.” If properly 
observed throughout our Nation could re- 
awaken in our people that respect for law in 
our own country which is needed to 
strengthen our government under law as 
well as create a new appreciation of the rule 
of law in international affairs. Such appre- 
ciation is essential to forward the idea of the 
use of law to insure and assure the peace- 
able existence of mankind, regardless of what 
is in store for us here on earth or in the yet 
unknown reaches of outer space, 

I therefore hope that you as law students, 
and those of you in this audience who are 
lawyers, will do everything within your 
power to make the observance of “Law Day— 
U. S. A.“ a most meaningful and significant 
occasion. In that way we can all make 
tremendous contributions to the future by 
helping to make it a future in which the 
relationship between mankind, regardless 
of miraculous developments and achieve- 
ments, will be a happy, peaceful and wonder- 
ful association under the rule of law. There 
is no more important development for the 
marvelous new world which scientific ac- 
complishments have brought without our 
ken. 

Through the sections and committee of: 
the American Bar Association, vital research 
is constantly being carried on in an effort 
to remedy present weaknesses in our legal 
structure and to build for a better tomorrow. 

You are to become a member of a great 
profession, and you will be come entitled to 
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its privileges. Certainly, not the least of 
these privileges is the right to earn a living 
through the practice of law. But with these 
privileges you assume the responsibility of 
service. I urge you not to forsake that 
obligation, but to devote a portion of your 
time to serious thought concerning the future 
of our profession, and the role we must play 
in changing, adapting and enlarging the law 
to keep pace with progress in all phases of 
man’s expanding knowledge. 

The lot of a young lawyer is seldom an easy 
one. If you are conscientious, you will be 
greatly concerned in making sure that you do 
‘high caliber work, and that you will be an 
asset rather than a liability to your profes- 
sion. You will have to work very hard, and 
much of your time will be consumed in just 
earning a living. Because of this situation 
which faces every young lawyer, I am thank- 
ful for the opportunity at the outset of your 
careers to suggest that you be very careful 
not to allow the burdens of undertaking a 
new life to close your eyes permanently to 
the obligations and duties in the line of pub- 
lic service which you assume by choosing to 
become a lawyer. For if you do so, you will 
not only fail in your responsibility as a law- 
yer to serve the public and your profession, 
but you will make of your professional life 
a dry, uninteresting process of eking out a 
living, and you will deprive yourself of many 
joys, rewarding experiences, and wonderful 
friendships which can be yours only by giving 
of yourself. 
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There are many ways to serve. Frankly, I 


feel that immediate participation in or- 
ed bar activities, local, national, and 
international is an essential part of a law- 
yer's life. Bar work will afford you the op- 
portunity to meet more of your colleagues 
and do more real good both for yourself and 
the public than any other form of service 
endeavor. Because your efforts will be joined 
with those of thousands of other lawyers, the 
value of your work is multiplied many times, 
and you can be proud to know that you are 
a very vital part of a truly great service or- 
ganization. I invite your immediate partici- 
pation in the many activities of the American 
Bar Association and of your State and local 
bars, and I unhesitatingly guarantee that 
for every hour you spend in bar work you 
will find yourself repaid one hundred fold in 
happiness, pride of achievement, and by the 
formation of warm personal friendships 
which you will treasure more than gold. 
The future is yours, I urge you to earn the 
right to its benefits. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MUR- 
RAY in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
February 1958. In accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Rxconb, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
FEBRUARY 1958 AND JANUARY 1958, AND Pay, 
JANUARY 1958 AND DECEMBER 1957 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for February 1958 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 


Federal Expenditures is summarized as 
follows: 


Total and major categories 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense.. 
Department of Defense 


Inside continental United States 


Outside continental United States 


Industrial employment 
iV p 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 


In February 


In January 
numbered— 


numbered— 


2, 321, 767 2, 319, 069 


1, 287, 811 
1,083, 956 


1, 236, 178 
1, 082, 891 


. ͤ 2,125, 214 2, 122, 423 
96, 553 196, 646 


226,864 | 228, 090 


7 565, 467 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive 
branch 


Increase (+) In January | In December | Increase (+) 
was— was— „ 


+2, 698 $982, 558 +$28, 890 
+1, 633 520, 087 
+1, 065 456, 471 2 Sto 


1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary, 


Taste I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
February 1958, and comparison with January 1958, and pay for January 1958, and comparison with December 1957 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 
Agricul 

G 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Interio 


National Security Council 4... 
Office of Defense Mobilization... 


Atomic Energy Commission.............. 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserv: 


1 February figure includes 179 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration 


2 of the International Cooperation 
in January, and their pay. These ICA 
om foreign currencies deposited by foreign 


and their pay. 

February figure includes 12,261 
Administration as compared with 12,1 
figures include employees who are paid tr 


ep: 
ea REESE AE et 


Personnel 


Pay (in thousands) 


February 


S885 


SEN SSR 
88282 


January Increase Decrease 


governments in a trust fund for this 
these trust fund employees and the January figure inclu 
3 Based on the basis of later information. 
Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency, 


January | December | Increase | Decrease 


$31, 144 
2 


386t1—— 


The February figure includes 2,276 of 
des 2,271. È 
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TABLE I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executi 
February 1958, and comparison with January 1958, and pay for January 1958, and eee ee with Docae 1067 — ron’ 


Pay (in thousands) 


Department or agency 


3. 


> 
S 
= 


4 
2 — — — 206 
xport-Im ank o n 
Farm Credit, Administration 875 3 
1, on 40 
1,204 < 
1,191 137 
796 26 
319 50 
La 24 
5, kr p 
25 538 
6, 187 
9, = 
2, 75 


. Celebrat 
National Adv: Committee for Aeronautics. 


x 


Aiat Capital P 6 
1, 33 
sh 

EETA a 14, 11 

2 —— — 


8888382 8883888882 23382228 


Seee-eBSRR Ss 


Theod: 

United States Information Agency... 
Veterans“ Administration = 
Virgin Islands Corporation TERTRE 605 567 38 GOA 80 


Total, excluding Department of Deſense 
Net t increase, excluding Department of Defense._..-.....-..-------|------------]------------ 


. 82 Defense: 
mes of the Secretary of Defense 
Percent ol the Army 
Department of the Na 
Department of the Air Force 


9 25 Department of Defense 1 
et increase, Department ol Deſense PPT 


— ä — _____ 
Grand total, including Department of Defense 5 | 4,914 
Net increase, including Department of Defense... 2, 28, 890 


—— — 


——— 


+ Includes 6 employees of the Federal Facilities Corporation, 


Tasty II. Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1958, and comparison 
with January 1958 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Atomic ommission 
Board on Groom of the Federal Re- 
C 
poeson National Historie Sites Commis- 
cni Aeronautics Board 
Civil Service Commission. 
Commission of Fine Arts 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commission_ 
Export-Im Bank of Washington 
‘arm it Adi tion 


—— 


* 


TELTENE 


+ 


ernment 0 8 
1 February figure includes 179 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 3 Revised on the basis of later information. 
2 February figure includes 1,758 employees of the International Cooperation Ad- Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
ministration as compared with 1,763 in January, 
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Tasty II. Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1958, and comparison 
with January 40958 — ontinued 


Department or agency February] January | In- Department or agency 
crease 


dent agencies—Continued Independent agencies—Continued 
Spy ter I De = 8 Business Administrat 


posit Insurance e peat 1,193 1, 190 on 1.300 n 
Federal Home Loan Bank Boatd 816 796 869 
tree Mediation and Conciliation Sery- ae 4 
Federal Power Commission + 706 2 
‘ederal Trade Commission 734 727 
—.— Olaims Settlement Commission D Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Accounting Office. Theodore Roosevelt Cente’ 


Inters Total, excluding Department of Defense. |1, 171, 567 |1, 
Jamestown-W — erae aa Yorkie Cel- Net it cll g Department of 
ebration Commisslon 24 
National Advisory . for Aero- 
SON TTS VERDES Rae SSA 7, 698 7, 696 
National Capital Housing Authority. 269 268 
National Capital P 82 31 
National Gallery of Art. 331 327 
National Labor Relations B: 1, 105 1, 106 
National Mediation Board... 113 — 
National Science Foundation = 339 Vg Department of Defense 953, 647 
Panama Canal -----.--.--.--- > 404 Net „Department of Defense 22... 
Railroad Retirement Board a 2, 546 2,522 . CERT + 
Renegotiation Board 333 8 total, including Department of 


St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 


TTT 2, 125, 2142, 122, 423 | 4,418 1, 627 


OE s o a ia SINS 39 37 55 Increase, including Department of 
Securities and Exchange Commission 8⁴⁵ 838 ry COREG) iE /// ↄ . p ͤ ͤ 2.701 
Selective Service System 6, 104 60) |e 


| #Includes 6 employees of the Federal Facilities Corporation, 


Tase III. Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1958, and comparison 
with January 1958 


| 


Department or agency February] January | In- De- Department or agency February| January | In- 
0 or 


Executive departments (except Department fads) endent agencice Continued 

ol Defense): Selective Service System 
Small Business Administration. 
Smithsonian Institution 
United States Information Agency.. 
Veterans’ Admintstration 


22 excluding Department of Defense. 
et increase, exclu: Department of 
— a TR HS 


Independent agencies: 
American attle Monuments Commis- Department of Defense: 
Ai ES E E E EEA 519 10 Office of the Secretary of Deſense 

Atomic Energy Commission. 23 27 Department of the Army. 
Civil Aeronautics Board 4 Department of the Navy- 
Civil Service Co: 17 Department of the Air 
Farm Credit Administration 10 

eral Communications Commissio: 2⁴ Total, Department of Defense 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporati 1 Net decrease, Department of Defense. 
General Accounting Oflice 73 
General Services Administrat io. Sana e including Department of 
Housing and Home Finance Agenc: , net ERS A ROE AE 
National Labor Relations Board. = 8 1 Net Ae including Department of 
z: OP A page LR RR 14, 416 


1 February figure includes 10,503 emplo: of the International Cooperation Ad- Hat fund for this purpose. The Febrnary figure includes 2,276 of these trust 
ministration as compared with 10,413 5 8 These ICA Raster DANS em- empura and the Jan figure includes 2, 2. 55 us 


ployees who are paid from foreign ‘currencies deposited by foreign governments in a evised on the basis of later information, 


TABLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during February 1958, and comparison with January 1958 


Department or agency February} January In- Department or agency 
er 


Department of Defense: 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States 
Outside N ung United States. 
Department of the N: "we 
Inside continental United States 
Outside continental United States. 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States 
Outside continental United States. 


Total, Department of Defense.. 


Net increase, Department of Defense- 
11,847 | 11,870 Grand t wee 
— — a 4 0 meluding Department 


anal 
‘Tennessee 4 8. N 
Virgin Islands Corporation 


Total, excluding Department of Defense_| 54, 057 
Neti increase, excl: Department of 
fense. 


1 Subject to revision, 3 Revised on basis of later information. 


1958 


are provided 
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TABLE or nationals working under Un 
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tied States agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services 
y contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 


source of funds from which they are paid, as of February 1958 and comparison with January 1958 


Country 


Bel. 5 4444 1%ũ 


Denmark... 


Malta... -.-- 
Netherlands. 
Norway. 


Army 


February January 


145, 718 


145, 663 


Navy Air Force 
February January February January 
9 8 
1 1 
5,411 5,300 
6, 640 6, 457 
887 4.277 4, 24 
365 12,925 13. 005 
17, 731 33, 504 


2 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the aboye employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside con- 
tinental United States by agencies. 

Table III breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number outside 
continental United States by agencies. 

Table IV breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number in indus- 
trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in table I, II, III, and IV. 


STATEMENT BY SeNaToR Harry F. BYRD, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL Ex- 
PENDITURES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
MONTHLY REPORT ON FEDERAL PERSONNEL 
AND Pay FOR FEBRUARY 1958 

PAYROLL 

The regular monthly Federal civilian pay- 
roll in January 1958 came within 2 percent 
of $1 billion, and when United States pay to 
foreign nationals not on regular rolls is 
added the total exceeds $1 billion. This was 
the highest monthly Federal civilian payroll 
of all times, 

These figures for the month of January, as 
certified by executive agencies to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, showed the payroll 
for regular civilian employees totaled $982,- 
558,000, and United States payroll funds for 
the foreign nationals working under Federal 
agencies abroad, but not on the regular 
rolls, totaled $24,122,000. 

Payroll for the first 7 months of fiscal year 
1958, including United States funds for 
foreign nationals not on regular rolls to- 
taled $6.7 billion. This was a monthly av- 
erage of $964 million, since the fiscal year 
started July 1, 1957. 

These payroll figures by months follow: 


Payroll 
[In millions} 


Foreign na- 
tionals not 
Month 


7-month total. . 6,588 


EMPLOYEES 


Payroll figures in the agency reports are 
necessarily a month later than employment 


figures in order that actual expenditures 
may be reported. 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of Pebruary totaling 2,321,767. This 
was a net increase of 2,698 as compared with 
employment reported for the preceding 
month of January. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1958, which began 
July 1, 1957, follows: 


Month 


Employment} Increase | Decrease 


Total Federal employment in civilian 
agencies during the month of February was 
1,237,811, an increase of 1,633 as compared 
with the January total of 1,236,178. Total 
civilian employment in the military agen- 
cies in February was 1,083,956, an increase 
of 1,065 as compared with 1,082,891 in Jan- 


uary. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Treasury Department with 
1,605, Commerce Department with 400, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with 256. Civilian agencies report- 
ing the larger decreases were Agriculture 
Department with 783 and Veterans Adminis- 
tration with 219. 

In the Department of Defense increases in 
civilian employment were reported by the 
Department of the Air Force with 1,507 and 
the Department of the Army with 24. The 
Department of the Navy reported a decrease 
of 475. 

Inside continental United States civilian 
employment increased 2,791 and outside 
continental United States civilian employ- 
ment decreased 93. Industrial employment 
by Federal agencies in February totaled 
666,597, an increase of 1,130. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOREIGN NATIONALS 

The total of 2,321,767 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in United States Government activi- 
ties abroad, but in addition to these there 
were 226,864 foreign nationals working for 
United States military agencies during Feb- 
ruary who were not counted in the usual 


personnel reports. The number in January 
was 228,090. A breakdown of this employ- 
ment for February follows: 


Country Total | Army | Navy 


Air 
Force 


Belgium... 


Denmark 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMA- 
MENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a very able state- 
ment made by Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss of the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission before the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament, on April 17. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN LEWIS L. STRAUSS, 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, APRIL 17, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, I am happy to be here to- 

day in response to your invitation to testify 
before your committee. On May 31, 1957, 
you asked that I express my opinion on cer- 
tain matters of interest to your committee 
and to do so on an unclassified basis if pos- 
sible. I replied to these questions by letter 
in the light of the then current situation 
and offered to testify before your committee 
if and when you so desired. 

It is your intention, I understand, that to 
the extent possible the testimony before 
your subcommittee should be in open ses- 
sion. This seems to me very much in the 
public interest. I have therefore prepared 
a statement which does not contain data 
which is restricted by the Atomic Energy 
Act. I am, of course, available at your con- 


venience to discuss classified matters in ex- 
ecutive session. With your permission there- 
fore, I will present my statement, as follows: 

Both as a citizen and as a Government of- 
ficial, I am aware that scientific advances in 
weaponry have increased, and are increasing, 
the ability of an aggressor nation to launch 
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an attack which could be extremely dam- 
aging to the United States. Because we are 
a democracy, we are cast in the role of de- 
fenders and cede to totalitarian governments 
the role of aggressors. There is an enormous 
distinction in this statement of simple fact. 
The targets of the attacker are large (i. e., 
our cities). The targets of the defenders are 
small (i. e., enemy planes and missiles). The 
weapons of the defender therefore need to 
be much more sophisticated in design than 
those of the aggressor. They must be both 
more accurate and more numerous than the 
weapons of the aggressor and, since many 
would be used over our own or friendly ter- 
ritory, they must be designed to perform 
their function and to produce the absolute 
minimum of radioactive debris. 

We do not desire to turn back the clock on 
scientific developments already achieved, 
and, practically, we cannot. Nor can further 
Soviet scientific progress be arrested. Con- 
sequently, it must be the hope of all thought- 
ful men that a reliable and effective system 
can be negotiated for controlling the world's 
armament—a system which can reduce and 
finally eliminate the possibility of a third 
world war. For such a war, unless it can be 
prevented, will produce casualties in num- 
‘bers that have been variously estimated, but 
there is no disagreement that they will be 
tragically great. 

I am convinced that any disarmament 
agreement, if it is to have a chance of re- 
ducing the possibility of disastrous war, must 
apply equitably to its parties. It must not 
be such as to impair the defensive and re- 
taliatory power of ourselves and our allies 
without a convincingly compensating re- 
striction on an aggressor’s ability to attack. 

To succeed, it must be a plan developed 
with an honest intent to avoid possible fu- 
ture aggression. History furnishes too many 
examples of disarmament attempts in the 
past which have been honored by one power 
and not the other, and so have resulted in 
an imbalance of international power. Thus, 
situations have been produced where the 
violator has made his attack when he be- 
lieved the time right and the other side sufi- 
ciently weakened and unprepared. 

All of us would like to have evidence that 
the Soviets desire to go forward rapidly and 
in parallel. Other than words, I am aware 
of no such evidence. In fact, the solid evi- 
dence that is available points the other 
way—to agreements violated for Soviet ad- 
vantage. The course of history from the end 
of World War II to the present moment af- 
fords a long record of false propaganda and 
the use of force to achieve unjust ends. For 
example, we were accused of using germ war- 
fare in Korea. Indeed, I am told that in 
many parts of the world this perversion of 
the truth still remains anchored in the minds 
of people. But that is only one example of 
continuous past propaganda to which has 
been added the latest Russian announce- 
ment concerning a cessation of testing. This 
would apparently be without guaranty, and 
it followed an extraordinarily elaborate series 
of tests and embodied a proviso that they 
could resume tests at their discretion. 

We need only remember the subjugation of 
Eastern European nations, of North Korea, 
and of Hungary to make us look at our future 
course with great circumspection. Soviet un- 

ess to meet with the Disarmament 
Subcommittee of the United Nations ought 
to cast some doubt in our minds upon the 
sincerity of their expressed desire to reach a 
disarmament agreement. But the peoples of 
democracies have short memories, because we 
are always the victims of our own wishful 
thinking. We want to live in a peaceful 
world and we like to assume that this is a 
goal of everyone else as well. 

This, then, leaves the United States and 
the Free World in a difficult position. We in- 
tend to make every effort to achieve progress 
along the road to disarmament. In the in- 
terest of humanity, we regularly participate 
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in negotiation which may lead to such a 
development. We realize, however, that the 
initial steps along that road must not be 
such, that if the agreement is violated, we 
would find ourselves in a vulnerable posi- 
tion, for then the possibility of war would 
be enhanced and the threat more disastrous. 

With this as a background, I would now 
pass to certain specific aspects of nuclear 
disarmament, commenting more fully on 
these. In these further comments, I would 
like to explain: 

(a) Why, under current conditions, the 
United States continues nuclear tests. 

(b) Why we have contended that to stop 
the use in weapons of further production of 
fissionable materials (and the initiation of 
a program to reduce the existing nuclear 
weapon stockplies) ought to be a part of the 
first step of any disarmament plan. 

(c) Whether, in fact, a monitoring system 
can be developed to insure that unauthor- 
ized nuclear tests are not conducted without 
convincing detection (including identifica- 
tion). 

(d) Whether a satisfactory monitoring sys- 
tem can be developed to insure that there is 
no violation of an agreement against the use 
of new production for weapons purposes. 

Let us take first the matter of why, under 
current conditions, the United States con- 
tinues to test. 

(a) The essentiality of nuclear weapons in 
the defense structure of the United States 
and its allies is established. Many of our 
friends live along the periphery of a land 
mass dominated by possible aggressors. The 
military forces of the Free World, spread over 
long exterior lines, cannot defend themselves 
without the aid of nuclear weapons against 
a possible Communist aggressor who can 
move rapidly and concentrate at any point 
on the periphery. Turning from possible 
local aggression to defense of the United 
States against surprise attack, nuclear weap- 
ons constitute the principal defensive mili- 
tary asset of our arsenal. 

(b) Yet, we are now, as you know, in a 
transition period insofar as nuclear-weapon 
design is concerned. No longer are weapons 
systems such that nuclear warheads can be 
delivered only by large aircraft which re- 
quire substantial time to reach their objec- 
tive. Instead, systems are technically pos- 
sible which permit very rapid delivery of 
weapons of various sizes and yields and on a 
majorscale. The Soviets have demonstrated 
that they have, or can have in the future, 
an ability to deliver a very heavy attack. 
Our position is to be sure that such an ag- 
gression would be deterred by the assurance 
of retaliation or blunted if it came. 

(c) Therefore, in defense of ourselves and 
our allies, we cannot place our dependence 
upon obsolete and obsolescent weapons sys- 
tems or upon nuclear warheads of earlier 
designs. New systems, to be truly effective, 
must be light, rugged, and instantly ready. 
If all types of aggression are to be avoided 
or countered, the systems and their war- 
heads must be capable of use in all locales 
and in all environments. 

(d) We have made substantial strides in 
developing the weapons systems we need. 
Yet with regard to some, particularly those 
of extremely severe design characteristics, we 
will need further development and test. This 
is particularly true with regard to weapons of 
greatly reduced radioactive fallout. In the 
interest of civil populations, we are con- 
vinced that such weapons are a necessity in 
all types for both strategic and tactical use. 
We know now how to make certain of the 
designs we need, but by no means all. As 
I have indicated, it will require more devel- 
opment and more tests before we will have 
this comprehensive arsenal. 

(e) The interruption of testing will di- 
rectly affect our development for there is no 
substitute for tests in determining whether 
a nuclear weapon or even a conventional 
weapon will perform as anticipated. 
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Here, may I underline one point in regard 
to cessation of testing. A cessation or mora- 
torium on testing will not in itself be a step 
toward reducing existing armaments. On 
the contrary, in our case, it is a step which 
will interrupt the development of defensive 
systems, which we know can be developed in 
time and which we need. It is a very fateful 
step, therefore, and one which I have believed 
should only be taken in conjunction with 
other and more significant disarmament 
arrangements. It is a step to be taken only 
when we can have assurance acceptable to 
prudent men, that the Soviet will not violate 
the agreement. It is a step to be taken, 
therefore, only if both parties are willing to 
allow the inspection necessary to reduce to 
the utmost the possibility of clandestine vio- 
lation. And I repeat that it is a step which 
when taken will freeze our defensive re- 
search, ` 

I would like to turn now to the second of 
the specific matters—why we have contended 
to date that any first-step disarmament pro- 
posal should include a cut-off of the use of 
further production of fissionable material 
in weapons, and the initiation of an orderly, 
gradual transfer of earlier-produced fission- 
able materials to peaceful purposes: 

(a) I believe the answer to this question 
follows naturally from my earlier comment 
relative to a test cessation or moratorium, 
As I have stated on other occasions, a test 
cessation as such does nothing to reduce the 
existing weapon stockpiles. Furthermore, 
and importantly, it does nothing to curtail 
the improvement of an aggressor’s delivery 
systems. A future aggressor can go right 
ahead perfecting the missile on which the 
warhead rides and the reliability and guid- 
ance of this device. 

(b) On the other hand, a new positive step 
in disarmament would be initiated by the 
cessation of the buildup of the weapons 
stockpiles. If coupled with the initiation of 
the return to other uses of already stock- 
piled fissionable material, it would be the 
beginning, though only the beginning, of a 
restriction on nuclear armaments. It would 
be a recognition by both the Soviets and 
ourselves that we were willing to reverse the 
trend of building ever larger nuclear weap- 
ons stockpiles. It could be a real and sub- 
stantial start toward disarmament. 

As for the third matter, I would like to 
comment briefly on whether a monitoring 
system could be developed to insure that un- 
authorized tests, if conducted, were detect- 
ed, identified, and proven as nuclear tests 
of a specific nation. I understand that you 
have had executive testimony in this regard. 
Perhaps I can make certain remarks in this 
open session which may be helpful to wider 
public understanding of this difficult and 
most important problem. 

(a) I believe that with regard to tests con- 
ducted on, above, or under the surface in 
the territory of a specific nation, a properly 
designed monitoring system can detect those 
of larger yleld. The monitoring system re- 
quired, however, if that yield of detectabil- 
ity is to extend down to smaller shots, will 
be complex. In any land mass such as the 
United States or Soviet Russia, it would re- 
quire a large number of stations, sited and 
operated as the observers deem necessary. 
More importantly, too, if suspected detona- 
tions are to be identified as nuclear detona- 
tions and proven as such, the right of im- 
mediate access to any suspected area must 
be allowed. Even then, there will be no as- 
surance that all nuclear detonations can be 
identified as such. It is my understanding 
that even with a very elaborate iner etion 
system including the right to visit suspected 
underground explosion sites, there still re- 
mains a real possibility that successful clan- 
destine tests sufficiently large in yield to 
contribute materially to a weapons-develop- 
ment program could be carried out by a de- 
termined violator. 
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(b) Then, too, if a Nation tested in an 
area where a proper detection net was not 
installed, the proving of the violation might 
be most difficult if not impossible. 

As a final matter, I would like to com- 
ment on the problem of establishing a satis- 
factory system of safeguards for monitoring 
an agreement to devote all future production 
of fissionable materials to peaceful uses. 

(a) I know you have received detail com- 
ments in this regard from Dr. Spofford G. 
English of the AEC staff. He has pointed 
out that a system of accountability and phys- 
ical security for inspection and control of 
materials, if made in a known large produc- 
tion facility will require, for example, an 
inspection force of approximately 500 men 
for the case of a plutonium production plant 
consisting of a number of large reactors and 
their associated fuel fabrication and chem- 
ical processing facilities. The manpower 
required will vary somewhat depending on 
the size and character of each. It is believed, 
however, that such a system will give a high 
degree of assurance of suspecting diversions 
of as little as 1 percent of the plant’s 
throughput over a period of a year. The 
total force required for inspecting a country 
would depend on the total number and kind 
of facilities to be inspected and would have 
to include teams for inspecting to assure that 
no clandestine plants were in operation. It 
must be borne in mind that no system we 
can think of can guarantee 100 percent as- 
surance against diversion. 

(b) Here, as in a test moratorium, any in- 
spection system, if to have any chance of 
being effective, must permit the monitors to 
visit freely and rapidly any area they suspect. 
It must permit the monitors entry into, un- 
derstanding of, and continual observance 
where necessary of the plants and their oper- 
ation, Without such access, clandestine and 
undetected operation of production plants 
could go forward. 

(c) In summary, then, I believe a monitor- 
ing system capable of achieving a reasonable 
degree of success is a possibility. It would 
require a major outlay of means but that is 
of little consequence where the stakes are 
so great. It would require that both parties 
permit full access to all plants and personnel 
concerned, and rapid and immediate access 
to areas wherever the party could engage in 
the production of material. 

It is my understanding that you desired 
the opening testimony to be as brief as pos- 
sible in the interest of allowing time for 
questioning and discussion. I have therefor 
directed this statement to the relationship 
of nuclear restrictions to an over-all disarma- 
ment plan and to certain strongly-held ideas 
of my own. Iam available and will continue 
to be available to questions in open or closed 
session in further elaboration of any points 
of concern to you, 


REGULATION OF EXPORTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1456, 
S. 3093. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3093) to extend for an additional period 
of 2 years the authority to regulate 
exports contained in the Export.Control 
Act of 1949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Payne in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT 
“RECRUITING AND TRAINING FOR 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the 
Chair, lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 281) authorizing the printing of 
the committee print “Recruiting and 
Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States” as a Senate document. 


REGULATION OF EXPORTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1456, Senate bill 3093, to 
extend for an additional period of 2 
years the authority to regulate exports 
contained in the Export Control Act of 
1949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Export Control Act of 1949 
authorizes the President to control ex- 
ports from the United States on the 
basis of standards relating to national 
security, foreign policy, and domestic 
shortages. This authority is, and has 
for some time been, delegated to the 
Secretary of Commerce, who exercises it 
in consultation with other interested 
agencies. 

Under present law, this authority will 
expire on June 30 of this year. Senate 
bill 3093 would extend the authority. to 
June 30, 1960. This continued authority 
would, however, continue to be subject 
to the power of the Congress to ter- 
minate the act by concurrent resolution. 

This extension was recommended by 
the President in his budget message and 
in his economic report. On January 20, 
1958, the Secretary of Commerce for- 
warded a letter of justification, together 
with a proposed bill which would accom- 
plish this result. Favorable reports were 
received from the Department of State, 
the Department of Defense, and the 
Treasury Department. The Treasury 
Department reported no objection to the 
proposed extension. Hearings were held 
on March 13, and favorable testimony 
was received from the Department of 
State and the Department of Commerce. 
No objection to this proposed legislation 
has been made known to the committee. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been reporting regularly, every quarter, 
to the President and to the Congress, on 
its operations under the act, in accord- 
ance with the law. The most recent re- 
port—that for the fourth quarter of 
1957—contains a review of the United 
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States export controls since they were 
first authorized on July 2, 1940. 

The controls now being exercised by 
the Department of Commerce are based 
generally on either security or short sup- 
ply. The security controls prevent the 
export of strategic commodities from the 
‘United States to the Soviet bloc and pro- 
hibit exports from the United States to 
Communist Korea. A continuous review 
of these controls is carried on; and they 
are revised from time to time, depending 
on the circumstances existing both here 
and abroad. For example, during 1957, 
the restrictions on exports to Poland 
were somewhat relaxed, in the light of 
this country’s policy of increased trade 
with Poland. 

Strategic commodities are still, how- 
ever, carefully controlled. 

Short-supply controls are now applied 
to only half a dozen commodity groups; 
and even in those cases the controls are 
designed primarily to keep the Com- 
merce Department currently informed of 
the amount of exports, rather than to 
restrict the quantities. 

I am informed that Senate bill 3093 
was unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee. Inasmuch as the authority will 
expire on June 30, I hope the Senate will 
take favorable action on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was 
going to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Texas a question about the bill, but 
I find that the question is answered by 
the bill itself. Therefore, I do not need 
to ask the question. 

Mr. President, obviously the bill pro- 
vides for an extension for 2 years, with- 
out any other amendment of the Export 
Control Act. 

The bill is an extremely valuable piece 
of proposed legislation. I was in the 
House of Representatives when it was 
drafted in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The bill enables the United 
States to have flexibility to engage in 
this kind of restriction, and at the same 
time to make the needed agreements 
with our allies and the rest of the world, 
as the world situation allows. 

I hope very much that the bill will be 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3093) to extend for an additional 
period of 2 years the authority to regu- 
late exports contained in the Export 
Control Act of 1949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. ` 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3093) was ordered to be 
engrossed. for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the 
Export Control Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 7), as 
amended, is amended by striking out “June 
30, 1958” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1960.” 1 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 8437. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1956, to authorize certain person- 
nel of the Armed Forces to accept and wear 
decorations conferred by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment; and 

H. R. 9240. An act to revise certain provi- 
sions of law relating to the advertisements 
of mail routes, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 72) to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the 
civil service retirement and disability 
fund, and for other purposes, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Murray, Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee, Mr. REES of Kansas, 
and Mr. Corsett were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
` were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 864, An act to provide for the transfer of 
certain lands to the State of Minnesota; 

S. 1118. An act to facilitate the adminis- 
tration and development of the Whitman 
National Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington, by authorizing the acquisition of 
additional land for the monument, and for 
other purposes; 

5.2037. An act to amend the act of June 
28, 1946, authorizing the performance of 
necessary protection work between the Yuma 
project and Boulder Dam by the Bureau of 
Reclamation; and 

S. 3120. An act to amend the acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide additional allotments 
for farms in the Tulelake area, Modoc and 
Siskiyou Counties, Calif., for the 1958 and 
1959 crops of wheat, and for other purposes, 


THE 1958 ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYS- 
ICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a little 
over 2 weeks there will convene in our 
Nation’s Capital the 1958 annual meet- 
ing of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 
I have been pleased to receive details on 
this meeting from Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas, the able Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee. 

Down through the years, it has been 
my pleasure on many occasions to salute 
the accomplishments of the President’s 
Committee, as well as to point up the 
continuing problems which it faces in 
seeking its high objectives. 

WISCONSIN YOUNGSTER TAKES SECOND 
PLACE IN ESSAY CONTEST 

One particular phase which it has 
been my pleasure to bring further to 
public attention is the splendid nation- 
wide school essay contest sponsored by 
the Committee. 
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This year’s second place national 
award winner, who wrote on the subject 
How Hiring the Handicapped Helps 
You and Me, is young Mr. Wayne 
Stanley Gardner, of rural route 1, in 
Granton, in my State. To Wayne, to 
his teachers, and to his fellow students 
at Granton High School, I convey my 
congratulations, not only on this partic- 
ular achievement, but also on their par- 
ticipation. 

But my principal purpose in speaking 
today is not simply to extend well-de- 
served congratulations to General Maas 
and his associates in all the activities of 
the Committee. My main goal is to point 
up very frankly the challenge still ahead. 

I know that at the annual meeting to 
be held at the departmental auditorium, 
the experts will present many rewarding 
statements on each of their respective, 
assigned fields. I am delighted that so 
outstanding an array of public officials 
and leading private citizens has been 
assembled for this purpose by the 
President’s Committee. I congratulate 
each of these leaders on their participa- 
tion. 

MUCH REMAINS TO BE DONE 

For my own part, today I simply wish 
to state that, despite all the wonderful 
progress which has been made, all think- 
ing people will agree that we have a long, 
long way yet to go before attaining 
proper and full employment of the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

I cannot commend too highly the busi- 
ness and labor organizations throughout 
the land—the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and the AFL- 
CIO—which have enabled us to achieve 
what we heve already attained. Just 
recently, at Marquette University, there 
was held an important meeting which 
spotlighted much of the fine progress 
which has been made by labor and man- 
agement. Yet, the hard fact of the mat- 
ter is that we cannot afford to be self- 
content. 

CURRENT ECONOMIC DIFFICULTY DOES POSE A 
PROBLEM 

The current economic difficulties fac- 
ing our Nation do pose a problem to both 
many able-bodied and many handi- 
capped workers, Let us keep this diffi- 
culty in proper perspective. Let us not 
distort it or magnify it. 

I am glad to say that the Bureau of 
Employment Statistics shows that ac- 
tually, while placements of the handi- 
capped during, for instance, the first 2 
months of 1958, have fallen, as we might 
expect, as compared with those for the 
comparable period in 1957, they have 
fallen percentagewise less for the han- 
dicapped than for the ablebodied. In 
other words, the handicapped are still 
being employed, and in goodly numbers. 
Their placements are holding up better, 
percentagewise, despite the slipback, 
than even those for the ablebodied. 

In any event, let us always remember 
men’s ability—not their disability. 

This great, dynamic Nation is going to 
snap out of its present difficulty. We 
have had adjustments before. That is 
the free-enterprise system at work— 
rare adjusting to supply and de- 
mand. 


April 22 
AMERICA IS GROWING VITALLY 


This Nation is constantly growing. As 
our very competent Secretary of Labor, 
Jim Mitchell, has stated, in the next 7 
years alone, we are going to need as many 
as 10 million more workers in our labor 
force. Already our labor force is over 
the 70-million mark. Our job is to use 
both the able bodied and the handicapped 
in that labor force. But we cannot, as I 
have said, be self-satisfied, 


BACKLOG OF UNEMPLOYED HANDICAPPED 


We do have a considerable backlog of 
handicapped who have not yet been em- 
ployed. And each year, many injuries 
unfortunately add to the total. 

On this point, I was most interested 
to read the well-documented testimony 
before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee which heard from Miss Mary 
E. Switzer, the hard-working Director of 
the Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

On her particular phase of this prob- 
lem, she pointed out the welcome fact 
that the total number of disabled people 
who have been served publicly has in- 
creased to 238,000. And last year, the 
total number of persons rehabilitated 
into useful employment by public reha- 
bilitation agencies reached a record high 
of 71,679. 

As much as we rejoice in that figure, 
the fact is, unfortunately, that it is still 
only a small fraction of the vast number 
of folks who must still be rehabilitated. 

On page 275 of the hearing, there 
was inserted a table showing the list of 
disabled persons regarded as in need of 
vocational rehabilitation, as compared 
with the number of those served by vari- 
ous State agencies in the fiscal year 1957. 
The overall number regarded as in need 
is an estimated 2 million. The number 
of disabled persons served was 234,000— 
meaning that 11.7 percent of the persons 
in need were actually served. 

Translated into figures in my own 
State, that meant that approximately 
45,000 are in need. Yet, even in a far- 
sighted State with as splendid a rehabil- 
itation program as the Badger State, 
only 4,974 were served, 

These few statistics do not tell the full 
story, for much is done by the handi- 
capped all by themselves and on a pri- 
vate basis. 

In any event, obviously there are 
budget limitations at Federal and State 
levels. We cannot always do as much 
as we would want to do. Yet, I submit 
that we can, and should, do still more. 

In this age of technology, we cannot 
afford to allow to lie fallow the talents 
and abilities of a single human being 
who can contribute to our national 
strength. Hiring the handicapped is 
good national policy. It is good business, 
It is good for tax-revenue purposes. 
From a human standpoint, we cannot 
allow individuals to rust, so to speak; to 
sit around relatively idly, feeling for- 
gotten, neglected, unwanted. 

OUR PARTICULAR DEBT TO DISABLED VETERANS 


If this observation applies to any 
group in our population, as it certainly 
does, then it definitely applies to one 
particular group, above all, and that is 
the Nation's disabled ex-servicemen. 
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In carrying out the Congress’ and the 
Chief Executive’s mandate, the Veterans’ 
Administration has done a remarkable 
job, in cooperation with employers, labor, 
the great veterans organizations of the 
United States, and other Federal agen- 
cies. Yet, I know of no one who would 
not agree that still more must be done 
for our handicapped heroes. 

It is not simply a matter of getting any 
job for a handicapped veteran. To em- 
ploy a man of great skill and sensitivity 
at a task far below his potential does not 
begin to really tap his talents. So, it is 
important that he be helped to get the 
right job, at the right salary, with a 
real sense of dignity, of self-respect, and 
accomplishment. 

This, then, is my theme today: We 
have come a long way; we can take well- 
deserved pride in our achievement; but 
we still have a long way to go. 

I send to the desk two items which il- 
lustrate my point. 

TWO ITEMS ILLUSTRATE PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 


The first is a preview of the excellent 
program of the 1958 annual meeting of 
the President’s Committee. 

The second is an illustration of what 
I am talking about, particularly in terms 
of the nation’s veterans. It is taken 
from the publication of one particular 
group which certainly knows well the 
needs of our ex-servicemen. I refer to 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart. 
On page 13 of the March-April issue of 
Purple Heart is contained an article de- 
scribing a wonderful plant which has 
done a heartwarming employment job— 
in this instance, for epileptics. 

The only point of regret, as we con- 
template this grand achievement, is that 
it—Epi-Hab—is the only such enterprise 
in the United States for broad-scale use 
of the abilities of epilepties. Yet, these 
men and women represent a great res- 
ervoir of unused talent and ability. 

Epi-Hab is a successful pilot plant. 
It is a living demonstration of what can 
be done for them and for others, by 
them and by others, on a sound, prac- 
tical, business basis. 

As a guide to the future, I send to the 
desk, therefore, the text of the May 8-9 
program and the article from the mag- 
azine of the Order of the Purple Heart. 
I ask unanimous consent that both be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the program 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PrevieEw—1958 ANNUAL MEETING, PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYS- 
ICALLY HANDICAPPED, May 8 AND 9, 1958, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—ADVANCE PROGRAM 

THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 8 

(Departmental Auditorium, Constitution 
Avenue, between 12th and 14th Streets, 
Earl Bunting, Vice Chairman, President's 
Committee, presiding) 

8:30: Registration. 

9:30: Musical selections: United States 
Navy Band. 

10: Invocation: Maj. Gen. Charles I, Car- 
penter, Chief of Chaplains, United States Air 
Force 


Introductions—Rolicall of States. 


Welcome: Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
USMCR retired, Chairman, President's Com- 
mittee. 


Greetings: Hon. Marion B. Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; Hon. 
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James T. O'Connell, Under Secretary of 
Labor. 

11: Address: “Security Through Service,” 
Gen, Alfred M. Gruenther, president, Amer- 
ican National Red Cross. 

11:30: Introduction of the President: Hon. 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce. 

Address by the President of the United 
States, “Productive Ability Is Our Future 
Security.” 

Presentation of awards by the President: 
National essay contest winners; President’s 
Trophy for the handicapped American of the 
year. 

12:15: Lunch recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 8 
(Departmental Auditorium) 


2: Address: “Importance of Utilization of 
All Manpower in Space Age,“ Dr. John P. 
Hagen, Director, Project Vanguard, Naval 
Research Laboratory. 

2:30: Panel discussion: “How I Did It”: 
Physically handicapped participants: chair- 
man, Hon. Charles E. Potter, United States 
Senator; members, Robert G. Allman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. Grace Cleaves, Falls 
Church, Va.; George Elleson, Bay City, Mich.; 
Irvin F. Hummon, Jr., M. D., Chicago III. 
Discussion moderator: Mrs. Esther Van Wag- 
oner Tufty, Tufty News Service. 

Floor discussion. 

5: Reception, Washington Room, Hotel 
Washington, dutch treat. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 9 
(Departmental Auditorium) 


Earl Bunting, Vice Chairman, President’s 
Committee presiding. 

8:30: Registration. 

9:15: Report of the executive committee, 
Earl Bunting, vice chairman. 

9:30: Address: “Is Second-Injury Legisla- 
tion the Answer?” L. W. Binger, manager, 
personnel services, Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

10: Panel discussion: “Overcoming Basic 
Obstacles at the Hiring Level,“ chairman, 
Edward K, Foster, vice president, Bendix 
Aviation Corp.; members, “Translating Pol- 
icy Into Practice,” Gerald D. Bradley, per- 
sonnel manager, the Garrett Corp.; “Realis- 
tic Medical Evaluations,” John N. Gallivan, 
M. D., medical director, United Aircraft 
Corp.; “Dispelling Compensation Myths,“ 
Justin Johnson, special projects representa- 
tive, Hughes Aircraft Co.; “Meeting Seniority 
Problems,” George Brown, assistant to the 
president, AFL-CIO. 

Floor discussion, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 9 
(Hall of Nations, Hotel Washington) 


12:30: International luncheon. 

Toastmaster: Hon. Jennings Randolph, as- 
sistant to president, Capital Airlines, Inc. 

Invocation: Most Reverend Philip M. Han- 
nan, auxiliary bishop of Washington. 

Presentation of awards by the chairman: 
Citation for meritorious service, Donald V. 
Wilson, secretary general, International So- 
ciety for the Welfare of Cripples. 

Blinded Veterans Association Employer 
award, Hon. Sumner Whittier, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Address: “People-to-People and Interna- 
tional Understanding,” Hon. George V. Allen, 
Director, United States Information Agency. 

Benediction: Rabbi David H. Panitz, Adas 
Israel Congregation. 

2:30: Meeting of State chairmen and sec- 
retaries. 

4:30: Adjournment. 


[From the Purple Heart] 
HIRING or EPILEPTICS Proves SUCCESSFUL 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—An industrial plant 
manned entirely by epileptics has just been 
granted a 20 percent reduction in its acci- 
dent insurance rates because of its outstand- 
ing safety record. 
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The 2-year-old plant, Epi-Hab in Los 
Angeles, the only one of its kind in the 
United States, employs about 50 workers 
with various forms and degrees of epilepsy. 
It manufactures aircraft parts and electronic 
components, 

In a letter to Epi-Hab, its insurance com- 
pany wrote: 

“In reviewing your accident experience for 
the past 2 years we find that your safety 
record far surpasses that of other industries 
having the same operations as are conducted 
by your company.” 

BEGINS AS EXPERIMENT 


Epi-Hab began in 1950 as an experiment of 
Dr. Frank Risch, chief of the epilepsy re- 
habilitation service of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Center in Los Angeles. He 
found that 75 percent of the veterans with 
epilepsy were unemployed and he wanted to 
vg whether something could be done about 

Originally, Dr. Risch recalled, Epi-Hab was 
an “experimental workshop” for epileptic 
veterans, “to determine what effect steady, 
gainful employment would have on control 
of seizures.” In addition, he said, “We 
wanted to rehabilitate the epileptic eco- 
nomically—to prove to him and to the com- 
munity that the affliction is not a ‘taint’.” 

The experiment worked. Two years ago 
Epi-Hab came of age as an independent in- 
dustrial firm, employing both veterans and 
nonveterans, and vying for business the same 
as any other private enterprise. In the be- 
ginning, however, it did receive grants from 
the United States Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and from private individuals. 


RATES NOT HIGHER 


Dr. Risch, who continues to donate his 
time as the firms’ project director, noted 
some employers “excuse themselves from giv- 
ing work to epileptics on the grounds that 
insurance rates are higher for them, and that 
their seizures make them accident prone.” 

In contradiction of this common belief, Dr. 
Risch stated, “Our own experience has 
proven that both these objections are greatly 
exaggerated. A record of seizures from our 
shop shows most of the attacks occurred 
during the first few weeks of employment. 
There seems to be a progressive decrease in 
seizure frequency and intensity as they gain 
confidence in themselves.” 

Seizures are dealt with casually at Epi- 
Hab. A worker is placed on a cot right in 
the shop, and is encourage to go back to 
work as soon as the seizure is over. Time 
lost from work averages 32 minutes per 
seizure. 

Other statistics compiled by the firm re- 
veal the average income of employees before 
they started to work was $300 a year. At 
present, it is more than $3,000 a year. Dur- 
ing the past 2 years, Epi-Hab employees have 
paid a total of $40,000 in income taxes. 

“The ultimate goal is to get these people 
into private industry,” Dr. Risch said. “We 
have a waiting list of about 300 who want 
to go to work here.” 

As a result of its success, Epi-Hab is 
opening similar industrial plants in Long 
Island, N. Y., and Phoenix, Ariz, 


PETROLEUM—A KEY INTERNA- 
TIONAL RESOURCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FREE 
WORLD AGAINST THE SOVIET 
MENACE 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 

member of the Senate Committee on 

Foreign Relations, I have many times 

stressed the tremendous significance of 

the resource of international petroleum 
supply to the United States and to the 
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rest of the Free World. I have been 
pleased to compliment the enterprising 
oil companies of the United States for 
their resourcefulness and their initiative 
in exploring for new oil supplies not only 
in the United States, but in virtually 
every corner of the world. 

Today, no less than 190 American 
companies are engaged in international 
petroleum activities. This number. in- 
cludes some 74 large or sizable publicly 
owned corporations, with no less than 
2% million stockholders. These, and 
other facts, were pointed out in a most 
illuminating study which was made by 
Mr. Leonard M. Fanning, editor of World 
Petroleum Policies. 

CLEAR GULF OIL CORP, REPORT 


Mr. Fanning’s study was conveyed by 
the president of the Gulf Oil Corp., Mr. 
William K. Whiteford, in a letter which 
I was pleased to receive earlier this week. 
This report is one of the clearest exposi- 
tions of the dynamic changes in the oil 
industry which I have seen in a long 
time. One may not agree with all of the 
observations in it; but the facts which 
it sets forth are painstakingly docu- 
mented in a series of tables, and most of 
the conclusions seem commonsense and 
inescapable. 

The fact of the matter is that the cen- 
ter of gravity of world oil production has 
shifted from the United States largely 
to the Middle East. The Mideast con- 
tains no less than 71 percent of Free- 
World reserves. 

SOVIETS EAGER TO STIR UP MIDEAST 


It is small wonder why the Soviet 
Union, therefore, is so intent on stirring 
up trouble in the Middle East. The fact 
of the matter is, furthermore, that the 
petroleum of the Middle East is espe- 
cially significant to free Europe. The 
further fact is that the oil of Canada 
and of our good neighbor, Venezuela, is 
vital to the United States. 

A still further fact is that, despite the 
temporary surplus in United States do- 
mestic oil production, the long-range 
growth curve of petroleum demand in 
our country is largely upward. That 
means that we have no alternative but 
to plan for substantial imports in the 
future, and on a sound basis. 

I don’t presume to be an expert in 
what is, after all, an exceedingly com- 
plex industry. But I do know that 
American free enterprise, in pioneering 
and opening up vast new oil reserves 
abroad, is serving the best interests of 
the people of the United States. 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY REQUIRES 

FRIENDLY RELATIONS 

It is to our national interest that we 
be on friendly relations with all of the 
countries which produce oil in sizable 
quantities. Of course, petroleum is but 
one factor in our relationships with 
those countries. There are many other 
considerations, as well. But I certainly 
would not want us to forget that factor, 
or to minimize it. 

I send to the desk the text of the im- 
pressive summary, as sent by the Gulf 
Oil Corp. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the body of 
the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SHIFT OF WORLD PETROLEUM POWER 
Away From THE UNITED STATES 

Petroleum is the world’s most-sought- 
after and vital energy source. Our living 
standard, our security, our prestige among 
nations, our very lives depend upon an ade- 
quate supply. 

Despite the bowing-in of nuclear energy 
and the recently reported harnessing of 
H-bomb power envisioning fuel for a billion 
years,” make no mistake: The world will need 
petroleum in ever-mounting volume for 
many years to come. 

Will we have enough oil for our peacetime 
requirements for defense and for emergen- 
cles? 

Win the American consumer continue to 
be supplied with petroleum products at rea- 
sonable prices, or will he be forced to pay 
skyrocket prices? 

Warning signals are flying. 

SHIFT IN THE CENTER OF GRAVITY 


A complete transformation in the world 
of petroleum has occurred during the last 
2 decades, with implications vital to the 
United States and to the Free World. 

Few realize these happenings, 
changes, their meaning. 

Twenty years ago if you pointed off the 
center of gravity of world oil production 
on the map, it would be in the United States. 
Today it has left our continent. In 1935, the 
United States produced 68 percent of the 
Free World's oil; in 1957, only 47 percent. 

More striking still, the center of gravity 
of world oil reserves has moved from this 
continent plumb into the Middle East. 
United States reserves in 1938 made up 59 
percent of Free World reserves; now they are 
only 14 percent. The Middle East alone ac- 
counts for 71 percent of Free World reserves. 

The United States had 72 percent of the 
total Free World crude oil refining capacity 
in 1935; today it has 52 percent, while West- 
ern Europe has increased its refining ca- 
pacity from 6 percent to 16 percent. 

There has been a significant shift in the 
center of gravity of world petroleum con- 
sumption. We ourselves consumed 68 per- 
cent of Free World oil in 1945; in 1957, 54 
percent. 

Yet our increase in consumption between 
these years has been enormous—at the rate 
of 79 percent. But Europe’s consumption 
has gone up 292 percent. The consumption 
of the entire Free World outside the United 
States has risen 219 percent. 

These are high points of the great trans- 
formation in world oil of the last 2 decades. 


AMERICAN OIL INITIATIVE ABROAD PAYS OFF 


This could have been a most disastrous 
transformation for the United States. Sup- 
pose those great reserves abroad had been 
developed wholly by foreign interests. As it 
Was, most credit goes to American initiative. 
And, be it said, American commercial initia- 
tive, strongly backed by the State Depart- 
ment. 

After World War I, the Government was 
plenty scared about the United States run- 
ning out of oil. “Go out and find the oil,” 
was its mandate to American oil companies, 

A State Department memorandum by 
Charles Rayner, State Department adviser, 
dated February 10, 1944, says: “The period 
from 1918 to about 1924 was characterized 
by widespread pessimism about future oil 
supplies in the continental United States 
and in nearby Latin American producing 
areas. * * * Consequently American oil in- 
terests began to look abroad for sources of 
crude oil and in so doing found themselves 
in need of the diplomatic support of their 
Government, * * * Examination of the rec- 
ord will show that the activity of the De- 
partment of State was prompt and firm 
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* + * (for a more detailed documentation of 
the activity of the Department during this 
period reference should be made to the State 
Department publication entitled ‘Oil Con- 
cessions in Foreign Countries,’ 68th Cong., 
Ist sess., Doc. No. 97.)” 

The world search, the world struggle for 
oil, was on in earnest. 

This was not simply a struggle between 
titans. It wasn’t a case of Royal Dutch- 
Shell, Anglo-Iranian (British Petroleum) 
and Campagnie Francaise des Petroles (all 
sincerely backed not only by their govern- 
ments’ diplomacy but by their governments’ 
stock participation) lining up against each 
other and against Standard Oil. There were 
few American oil companies of any stature 
that did not join the search of the early 
twenties. 

It is to be noted that in doing so none 
abandoned their search at home. But when 
a flock of new domestic fields came in, many 
abandoned their expensive foreign opera- 
tions. It was a matter of cost, of supply. 
And don’t forget demand. Demand didn't 
falter until the depression. But demand, at 
that time, could be met nearer at home, at 
less cost. 

However, several of the larger American 
companies which had pioneered abroad, con- 
tinued the costly search into the 1930's. 
Notable strikes were made in Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait. Conceivably, they might have 
been made by foreign companies without 
American participation. 

If they had, the position of the United 
States ın relation to production and reserves 
would, today, be bleak, indeed. As it is, be- 
cause of our oil investments abroad, we have 
increased our ownership in foreign reserves 
from 35 percent in 1938 to 57 percent. 

In other words, thanks to American enter- 
prise, we have largely restored our ownership 
in reserves although today that ownership is 
substantially located in other countries, 


DRAIN OF TWO WORLD WARS 


As in World War I, the irreplaceable re- 
serves of the United States were drawn upon 
heavily to supply the wartime demand of the 
Second World War. 

For the second time in a world crisis, the 
American industry came through for the 
cause of free men. It was able to do so 
not only because of its then preponderant 
reserves but because of the concentration of 
refineries in North America. 

At what cost the United States was forced 
to supply the bulk of the monumental pe- 
troleum demands of two world wars has yet 
to be determined. 

After World War II, our State Department 
did not say in so many words, “Go out and 
find oil,” as it had after World War I, but it 
(and the military services) strongly com- 
mended and backed American efforts abroad. 
State Department Adviser Rayner (in his 
statement of February 10, 1944), said: 

“Since about 1934, the curve of new dis- 
coveries in the continental United States 
(excluding additions to and extensions of 
known fields) began to turn sharply down- 
ward. While the aggregate proven reserves 
on successive year-end dates were greater in 
each successive year, the annual increment 
to reserves was a diminishing one. This 
downward trend in United States oil sup- 
plies has been aggravated by World War II 
with its tremendous drain upon United 
States supplies. The Department of State 
has, therefore, taken the position that the 
public interest of the United States requires 
maximum conservation of domestic and 
nearby reserves and large-scale expansion of 
holdings in foreign oil reserves by United 
States nationals. It has, therefore, actively 


supported the efforts of United States petro- 
leum interests to secure and to consolidate 
concessions abroad.” 

The fact must be faced, that the United 
States was unable to cope with (nor was it 
desirable that it should) the pyramiding de- 
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mand of foreign countries that followed the 
Second World War. 

In fact, it was unable to supply its own 
mounting denrands. 


POSTWAR CHANGE 


Fortunately for the Free World, during the 
postwar years Middle East reserves were 
greatly expanded year after year. A bank- 
rupt, battle-devastated Europe could rebuild 
on petroleum energy sources. 

Petroleum has been called the keystone of 
the Marshall plan. 

A basic provision of that program was that 
oil should be supplied from the Middle East 
in preference to the United States and Vene- 
zuela (that the United States should be re- 
lieved as much as possible of the drain). 

Another was to finance refinery rehabilita- 
tion and expansion in the 16 participating 
European nations. 

Within an incredibly few years Europe was 
on its feet again. Most authorities credit 
Europe's phenomenal rise from the ashes of 
war and impending bankruptcy to the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Bear in mind this was a United States 
Government program. 

A bankrupt Europe would have fallen to 
Soviet Russia. Who can doubt it? There is 
no overestimating the importance of Mar- 
shall plan results and the contribution by 
petroleum, in large part made possible by 
the initiative of American oil companies 
abroad. 

The Free World was saved. 


BESULTS NOT ONLY VITAL TO EUROPE BUT TO 
UNITED STATES 


The results of American foreign operations 
were not only vital to Europe but to the 
United States. Except for foreign oil, the 
United States would have suffered a shortage 
far greater than that threatened after World 
War I when the Government said, “Go out 
and find the oil.” 

In 1948 for the first time the United States 
became a net importer of oil. 

Was this at the sacrifice of American ac- 
tivities? Not at all. For years after the 
war one of the most intensive drilling pro- 
grams in the history of the Nation was car- 
Tied on, with drilling completions increas- 
ing year after year, except for 1951 and 1957. 
At the same time large oil companies oper- 
ating abroad increased their activities at 
home as well as abroad. 

Western Canada opened up following the 
Leduc discovery well in Alberta, February 
1947, There was a surge of American com- 
panies to Canada and of United States in- 
vestment in Canadian companies. 

But this is only part of the picture. The 
resurgence of American activity abroad was 
worldwide. 

Many underdeveloped nations put out the 
welcome mat for foreign investors by way of 
passing new petroleum laws or asking bids 
on new prospective oil acreage. Their de- 
sire was for petroleum revenue to bolster 
their economies and to attain higher living 
standards for their people. 


ONE HUNDRED NINETY AMERICAN COMPANIES IN 
OIL EXPLORATION OR PRODUCTION ABROAD 

According to a study just completed by the 
author for World Petroleum Policies, when 
World War It ended there were only 28 
American companies active in oil explora- 
tion or production abroad. They were in 78 
foreign countries, and accounted for 218 
separate foreign national operations. Today 
190 companies are similarly active in 91 for- 
eign countries and have 598 separate foreign 
operations, 

This shows that 162 companies, 13 coun- 
tries and 380 oil search or producing opera- 
tions have been added in the interim. 

Furthermore, the surge of activity abroad 
has been on an accelerated scale in recent 
years with 110 companies, 45 countries and 
214 operations added between 1951 and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958. 
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MOST ARE ALSO UNITED STATES PRODUCERS 


Most companies in foreign activities are 
also domestic producers. 

Only 68 of the 190 companies covered in 
the survey re no United States ex- 
ploration and/or production. A breakdown 
of the 122 active also in the United States 
shows 38 in under 5 States; 33 in from 5 
to 10 States; 45 in from 11 to 20 States, and 
6 in over 20 States. 

Altogether, companies in foreign opera- 
tions also are active in 41 States. 


REPRESENT CROSS SECTION OF AMERICAN OIL 
INDUSTRY 


The 190 companies, so-called, comprise a 
complete cross section of the American oil 
producing industry. 

They embrace 74 large or sizable publicly 
owned corporations, 100 small companies 
(either with few stockholders or closed 
family concerns), and 16 partnerships and 
individuals. 


HAVE TWO AND A HALF MILLION STOCKHOLDERS 
SPREAD ALL OVER UNITED STATES 


In the aggregate the 74 companies have 
2,516,797 stockholders, Of course, there is an 
undeterminable duplication in the number 
of stockholders who might hold shares in 
more than one company. 

But so sizable a figure cannot but be in- 
dicative of the great body of Americans who 
have invested their earnings and savings in 
the petroleum industry, part of whose earn- 
ings and dividends or prospective earnings 
and dividends come directly from foreign 
operations. 

This great army of 2½ million investors 
has grown from an estimated 877,500 stock- 
holders reported by 11 companies in foreign 
operations before 1945. 

The investors are spread all over the coun- 
try. The shares of the companies are traded 
on the New York, Middle West, and Pacific 
coast stock exchanges. 


REPORT HALF MILLION DOMESTIC EMPLOYEES 


Of the 190 companies, partnerships and 
individuals, 116 reported a total of 547,647 
domestic employees, part of whose earnings 
or prospective future earnings must come 
from the foreign as well as the domestic op- 
erations of their employers. 

Sixty companies reported a total of 305,387 
employees abroad including foreign na- 
tionals. There are over 10,000 United States 
citizens employed by American oil companies 
abroad. 

IT IS NO LONGER THE “FIVE INTERNATIONALS” 

This survey shows, of course, that not just 
the so-called “international” American oil 
companies—the “five internationals’—but 
that 190 American companies have interna- 
tional activities and interests. 

Often referred to as the “five interna- 
tionals” are Gulf Oil Corp., Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., Standard Oil Company of California, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and the Texas 
Co. All have domestic production. They 
are active in 29 States. They are active in 
68 foreign countries. They engage in 120 
foreign national operations. Their stock- 
holders aggregate 999,091. 

Subtracting these 5 companies, the re- 
maining 185 companies covered by the sur- 
vey are shown to be active in 40 States. They 
are active in 70 foreign countries. They en- 
gage in 478 foreign national operations. 
Their stockholders aggregate 1,697,820. 

Thus it is seen how very substantial the 
interest is today among stockholders and 
employees of oil companies other than the 
so-called five inernationals in foreign opera- 
tions. 

LARGER COMPANIES ABROAD 

Of the 115 companies reporting on do- 
mestic employees, 22 employ over 5,000 do- 
mestically; 15 from 1,000 to 5,000. 

SMALL COMPANIES ABROAD 


Conspicuous in the surge of American 
activity abroad are small companies or part- 
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nerships and individuals as revealed by the 
fact that 12 reported only from 1 to 10 em- 
ployees; 28 from 10 to 100 employees. 

Another 38 employ from 100 to 1,000. 
HEADQUARTERS ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES 

The companies engaged in foreign opera- 
tions are headquartered all over the United 
States. The survey shows 20 States claiming 
headquarters. Naturally the preponderance 
is in the principal oil producing States. A 
sampling of cities would show headquarters 
of many of the companies to be in such 
cities as New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
nn as, Houston, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, 


GREATEST ACTIVITY IN COUNTRIES INVITING 
FOREIGN PARTICIPATION 

The names of the 190 companies, partner- 
ships, and individuals covered by the survey 
and their national foreign operations by area 
are given in table 13 and by countries in 
table 14. Only companies whose addresses 
are verified are included. A summary of 
these operations by areas is given in table 
15, and by countries in table 18. 

Forty-five companies hold concessions in 
the European-Mediterranean area and Af- 
rica; 46 in the Middle East, Far East and 
Oceania; 170 companies in the North Ameri- 
can, South American and Central American 
area. 

It will be noted that among the countries 
showing greatest activities in their respec- 
tive areas are those which recently have en- 
acted or revised their petroleum laws so as 
to invite foreign participation or have opened 
up new areas for bidding to foreign capital. 

Among these countries are France, Libya, 
Turkey, Iran (consortium), Kuwait, Neutral 
Zone of Kuwait-Saudi Arabia, Australia, 
Philippine Islands, Canada, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 


AN INDUSTRIAL METAMORPHOSIS 


From the above it can be seen that an in- 
dustrial metamorphosis has taken place be- 
fore our very eyes. The American oil indus- 
try is not a domestic industry per se. It has 
gone international. 

Why? 

Among the reasons are the shifting of the 
“center of gravity” in the matter of world 
production and reserves; the promise—in- 
deed, pressure—of pyramiding world con- 
sumption; the increased difficulty in finding 
domestic crude; and the rising cost of do- 
mestic operations, 


DOMESTIC OIL HARDER TO FIND 


In 1955, 31,138 wells drilled for oil in the 
United States were listed as successful com- 
pletions, compared with 19,733 wells in 1940. 
Significantly, about 50 percent of the 1955 
producers came from fields over 16 years old, 
while in 1940 only 18 percent came from 
fields over 16 years old. 

Obviously, you just can’t keep getting out 
that much oil—50 percent—from fields that 
old, 

This is more significant when it is recog- 
nized that in the period 1950-55 there were 
5 times as many exploratory wells drilled as 
in the period 1935-40. This fivefold increase 
in exploratory drilling apparently generated 
slightly fewer locations to drill. 

The evidence that newer fields, though 
diligently drilled, are smaller than old fields 
of the past alone would tend sooner or later 
to discourage drilling activity. 


NO RECENT MAJOR FIELD DISCOVERIES 


Not since 1953 has a major oilfield 
(100 million barrels or over) been discovered 
in the United States. During the 6 years 
1950-55 an average of 1.17 major fields per 
year was found; during the 4-year prewar 
period 1938-41 the average was 3.75 per year. 

Mother Nature, a prominent geologist re- 
cently said, was “generous, but not lavish, 
when she bestowed upon our country its 
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hydrocarbon resources.” They were hidden 
in innumerable little deposits. But only oc- 
casionally did a big accumulation develop. 

In all of the tremendous geological effort 
to date in the United States, only 24 fields 
with estimated ultimate reserves in excess of 
500 million barrels each have been found. 
By way of comparison, the average reserve of 
each of the 35 fields in the Middle East is 
about 4 billion barrels. 

The fact is, most United States oll country 
has been explored. It is no longer looked 
upon as a young one with unlimited poten- 
tial. Abroad, we have barely scratched the 
surface. In the Middle East, for example, 
oilmen have proved up more reserves with 
1,500 wells than United States producers 
have discovered with more than a million. 

There were 544,420 producing oil wells in 
the United States at the beginning of 1957. 
Also, as of the same date, the National 
Stripper Wells Survey of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission reports a total number 
of stripper wells as 370,489. In other words, 
68.1 percent of the total wells producing at 
the of 1957 were strippers, pro- 
ducing less than 10 barrels a day. 

Quite possibly the recent decline in do- 
mestic drilling activity was due to these 
domestic discouragements. 

Only by such systems as water flooding or 
gas—or air-injection—or fracturing (second- 
ary recovery) are many of our fields and 
thousands of our wells kept producing. 

All these methods are expensive. 

It is estimated that 170 million barrels of 
7 percent of our total production in 1956 
was dependent on water flood secondary re- 
covery methods alone. 


THE RISK AND THE COST 


In the United States, the astonishing 
number of 1,663,000 wells have been drilled 
for oil since 1859. The record shows how- 
ever that one out of every four wells was dry. 

With some 55,000 wells drilled annually 
today, even with the benefit of highly de- 
veloped scientific aids such as geophysical 
devices, the records is one dry out of every 
two and a half wells. 

In purely exploratory operations (or wild- 
cat drilling, as it is known in the industry), 
only one out of nine wells drilled strikes oil. 

The deepest well ever drilled for oil up to 
1909 was 5,660 feet. In 1924 the record was 
7,319 feet. In 1933, 10,585 feet was reached. 
Not until 1938 was a well drilled deeper than 
15,000 feet. 

Today a well drilled over 15,000 feet is not 
considered unusual and many reach sands 
20,000 feet deep. Indeed, world’s-deepest- 
well records of over 22,000 feet are con- 
stantly being broken. 

Deeper drilling is costly. In 1925 drilling 
an 8,000 foot well cost about $28,000. A 
wildcat well today may run anywhere from 
$100,000 to over a half million dollars. 

Much is being done on (and much is being 
said of the potential yield from) our tide- 
lands. Drilling and equipping a well off- 
shore costs eight or nine times as much as 
on land, 

GREATER DOMESTIC COSTS SLOW WILDCATTING 

Our increasing number of stripper wells 
means more operations to get a given 
volume out. This, together with deeper 
drilling and the greater percentage of sec- 
ondary recovery methods, all are factors 
tending to increase the cost of finding and 
producing a barrel of oil. 

The farther that goes, the greater the dis- 
parity between the cost of domestic as 
against foreign production. 

Cost is making it more and more difficult 
for domestic oil to compete with foreign oil. 

The fact that oil has become harder and 
harder to find in the United States has had 
its inevitable result. 

Searchers tend to concentrate more and 
more on proven territory. They want to cut 
their risks, 
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The overall result is fewer wells drilled. 

But, unfortunately, under the conditions 
of tremendous current and potential demand 
encountered until recently, the cost of ac- 
quiring leases and sites in proven 
territory is pushed up and up with bonus 
payments going to record highs. 

For example, record high bonus bids were 
made on the four tracts at the sale of Navaho 
Indian Reservation (Utah) leases, December 
10, 1957. 

One company bid $1,034,000, or $4,308 per 
acre, on 1 tract and $305,244, or $1,907 per 
acre, on a second tract. 

Louisiana’s first offshore sale (August 1945) 
disposed of 129,000 acres at a bonus of $4.92 
per acre. In 1955, $5,192,000 was paid for 
a 2,500-acre tract, or $2,076 per acre. The 
last Federal lease sale (July 1955) brought 
in $100 million for 252,000 acres, or an aver- 
age bonus of close to $400 an acre. Offshore 
leases during 1956 averaged $570 an acre, 

NOT JUST A DOMESTIC PHENOMENON 

This trend to go after a sure thing (the 
compulsion is the greater because in the 
oil industry there's no such thing as a sure 
thing) isn’t just a domestic phenomenon. 

The trend is as visible abroad as at home. 

Venezuela granted concessions last year 
on some 2 million acres of prospective oil 
lands, some of which were semiproved. For 
these, 40 companies, mostly from the United 
States, paid bonuses amounting to $700 mil- 
lion, or $350 an acre. 


FEWER WELLS ABROAD YET PRODUCING 
CAPACITY SOARS 


In comparison with foreign countries, 
known and likely territory in the United 
States literally has been perforated with 
holes in sievelike profusion. Our annual 
drilling campaign in 1957 totaled 53,350 new 
completions, compared with an estimated 
9,431 for the rest of the Free World. 

Nevertheless, our 1957 figures represent the 
first substantial halt in the progressive in- 
crease of annual well completions in recent 
years, comparing with 58,418 completions in 
1956. 

On the other hand, foreign well comple- 
tions have mounted uninterruptedly. The 
9,431 for 1957 compare with 8,563 for 1956, 
an increase of 10 percent. And compared 
with the 3,399 completions abroad in 1949, 
the 1957 figures represent an increase of 178 
percent. 

But the significance of the comparison of 
our drilling campaign with those of other 
nations is not confined to our recent retro- 
gression and the steady jump abroad. The 
figures (taken in conjunction with the fact 
that free foreign production has risen 79 
percent and reserves 246 percent within the 
span 1949-57) are eloquent of the fact that 
productive capacity abroad has surged far 
ahead of the United States on from one- 
twelfth to one-sixth as many wells drilled 
annually. 

Surely the above comprises evidence to 
justify the conclusion that American pro- 
ducers who during the last decade have gone 
abroad in search of oil had sound reasons 
for doing so, namely, (1) hard-to-find and 
costly domestic production; (2) shift of cen- 
ter of gravity of reserves to foreign countries; 
and (3) desire to participate and profit by 
the expanding and great potential markets 
in foreign lands. 


WHERE THE AMERICAN PUBLIC COMES IN 

What a difference a couple of decades has 
made. 

In 1938 we had 59 percent of Free World oil 
reserves. Today we have less than 14 per- 
cent. At the same time, today our domestic 
consumption of petroleum products is enor- 
mous, 54 percent of the Free World total. 

A couple of decades ago we had our own 
needs fully taken care of. We knew there 
was lots of undiscovered oll in the United 
States. We knew that we could put this oil 
on the books at reasonable costs. 
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You might say that we were “running the 
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Now it’s 
show. 

Back before World War II, the public’s 
attitude toward oil supply was somewhat 
complacent—and understandably so. 

Today, with the situation not only differ- 
ent but continuing to change, our public 
attitude has to change, too. 

We can’t postpone facing up to the prob- 
lem of where we're going to get petroleum to 
supply demand not only of today but into 
the foreseeable future. 

Our reserves in terms of years’ supply at 
current consumption rates have been dwin- 
dling for some time. But recently the rate 
of decrease has accelerated. Comparing 
1920 and 1940 there was a decline from 16 
years of supply to only 14 years. But 1950 
showed 12 years of supply, and the end of 
1957, 11 years. In fact, in 1957 for the first 
time since 1943, the barrels of reserves actu- 
ally decreased. 

If the present negative trends continue in 
domestic oil finding, the only hedge against 
them is to rely on our imports. If we could 
find enough at home even at greater cost to 
always take care of demand, the question of 
paying the price to have our own supply 
might be in order. 

But this isn’t in the cards. Present Indi- 
cations are that we can't even do that (even 
if the American people would approve of 
paying the higher prices that must inevi- 
tably result from over-restriction of imports). 

HAVE TO RELY ON IMPORTS 

So we have no choice but to rely on our 
imports to the necessary extent. 

If we aren’t careful, if we impose arduous 
tariffs and burdensome restraints on imports 
we'll get the higher costs without the ade- 
quate supply. If this should occur, we shall 
be compelled to rely even more heavily on 
imports, 

HIGHER PRICES FROM OVER-RESTRICTION 


Moreover, the higher domestic prices would 
be a signal for foreign governments to de- 
mand higher shares and higher prices. 

There can be no doubt on this point. 

Unfortunately, in contractual dealings 
with governments (companies in foreign op- 
erations have no other choice than to deal 
with governments), political pressures vie 
with the economic. In all these countries, 
the governments are keen in their business 
dealings and extremely jealous of the na- 
tional interest. 

These considerations, the pressures of eco- 
nomic nationalism, as affecting the position 
of American companies abroad are most 
pertinent to the public understanding of the 
problem, 
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HIGH STAKES 


At stake, also, is foreign trade and invest- 
ment from which the public derives profit. 

In 1956 United States foreign investments 
totaled $22.1 billion. Petroleum led all cate- 
gories with $7.2 billion, or 33 percent. In 
1940 petroleum investment abroad was $1.3 
billion, 

Wherever Americans go in foreign coun- 
tries, other American goods go; not only 
American-made oil supplies but groceries 
and a host of articles estimated to expand 
our foreign trade by hundreds of millions. 
American oil-well supply companies alone in 
1956 exported $156 million worth of equip- 
ment. 

A study of United States purchases by oil- 
rich Venezuela where we have a billion-dol- 
lar investment in petroleum shows that 
country bought an estimated $1.15 billion 
worth of United States goods and services in 
1956. 

Venezuela's policy of investing oll income 
for economic and social development and for 
general diversification of the economy has 
meant business for our manufacturers, 
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farmers, and exporters. Twenty-nine States 
shared in this trade to a notable degree. 

United States exports to the Middle East 
in 1956 were $591 million, imports from the 
Middle East into the United States (includ- 
ing oil) were only $413 million. 

Anything detrimental to the continued 
well-being and encouragement of foreign pe- 
troleum investment would hurt not alone 
those directly investing and working in the 
oil business, but everybody. 

Moreover, any blow struck at the American 
oil industry abroad will swiftly rebound to 
the advantage of strong competitors. 

But retaliatory action could be directed 
against vulnerable American companies op- 
erating in foreign oil-producing countries 
which are hurt. In all these nations the 
government owns the subsoil, the spirit of 
nationalism is high and can be explosive 
and intransigent. 

If we have to compete in the world sup- 
ply arena and in world markets, we have to 
take an international look at this matter 
and scan broad horizons with a telescope, 
rather than confine our study to microscopic 
domestic considerations. 


WON'T WE NEED OUR FRIENDS ABROAD? 


At stake, too, are more than trade con- 
siderations. 

Petroleum investment abroad is a proven 
dynamic source of benefit to foreign coun- 
tries. American oil companies abroad have 
been referred to as a private point 4.“ Pe- 
troleum investment helps underdeveloped 
nations help themselves, which is the key- 
stone of our foreign-aid policy. 

At stake is our prestige abroad, and also 
the question of whether we will keep our 
friends. 

Already import restrictions have stirred 
unfavorable reaction among our friends and 
allies, 

Canada and Venezuela talk of retaliation. 

Canadians say that if we won’t take their 
oil they shouldn’t take our goods. Canada 
is our most important export market. 

“It would be unfortunate, wasteful, and 
surely unnecessary to find the United States 
and Canada committing themselves to re- 
strictive practices, which would be uneco- 
nomic and harmful rather than helpful to 
effective cooperation should an emergency 
arise,” an official Canadian note said. 

Practically the same view has been voiced 
by Venezuela, our No. 1 Latin American mar- 
ket. 

Back in the 1930’s the public didn’t have 
to be so concerned over foreign policy as it 
does today with Soviet Russia pressing for 
world communism. 

Soviet Russia’s economic offensive insofar 
as petroleum is concerned must not be un- 
derestimated. Into Egypt, Syria, China, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Uruguay—to mention only a 
few authenticated accounts of new coun- 
tries she adds continuously—she is shipping 
or offering to ship oil machinery and petro- 
leum technicians. 

More than that, wherever American oil 
companies are working abroad Russian prop- 
aganda is working. The Soviet Government 
themed its congratulations to the new re- 
gime in Venezuela on an appeal to nation- 
alism which would throw foreign oil impe- 
rlalists out of the country. 

DON’T BE FOOLED BY A TEMPORARY OVERSUPPLY 

Because of forced-draft United States pro- 
duction to take care of the Suez Canal crisis, 
followed by an unexpected slowing up of 
domestic consumption, the petroleum indus- 
try has a temporary oversupply. 

Instead of an expected normal increase 
of 5 percent, it is estimated consumption 
last year will show no gain or possibly a 
slight decrease. 

Because of this situation, there is danger 
of forgetting the forecasts so recently and 
unanimously advanced by the experts. These 
show mounting United States and Free World 
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demand. The Chase Manhattan Bank esti- 
mated that United States demand will rise 
from 8.8 million barrels a day in 1956 to 143 
million barrels in 1966, an increase of 63 
percent. 

There’s no reason to doubt the ultimate 
accuracy of these forecasts. 

So huge is the United States volumetric 
demand for petroleum products that an in- 
crease of only 3 percent in 1958 demand 
would mean an added quarter of a million 
barrels a day. 


WE CAN'T AFFORD TO BE WRONG 


The American public has an interest in 
the fact that if we pursue the wrong course 
we will deplete our oil-productive capacity 
and put ourselves at the mercy of foreign 
supply. 

The public no longer can take a disin- 
terested attitude on the theory that sup- 
porting our foreign oil business abroad is 
supporting a few international oil companies. 
For now represented is a large and growing 
segment of the industry. 

Public interest can no longer lag on the 
theory that we'll always be self-sufficient. 
The evidence is that we're not going to be. 

You can be sure that when oil becomes 
scarce price will become high. Involved is 
the American standard of living. All in- 
dustry and all consumers are dependent upon 
reasonably priced energy for their efficiency 
and comfort. 

This gives the public a vital reason to be 
interested in foreign oil. 

It is in the public interest to maintain 
American interests in foreign production and 
reserves. 

It is in the public interest to see that oil 
continues to be effective in our foreign rela- 
tions and to encourage foreign nations to 
remain friendly. 

It is in the public interest to be aware of 
and to back these 190 units of industry in 
their worldwide search for oil. For never 
was there greater need for diversification of 
sources. 

Certainly it is not in the public interest 
to shut off imports. 

It is not in the public interest to close the 
door in the faces of our friends. 

It is not in the public interest to put 
American oil operators of every size and 
category at a handicap in their competition 
with foreign competitors. 

It is not in the public interest to indulge 
in complacency with respect to our future 
supply. 


SUPPORT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 
OF AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIR- 
PORT ACT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to add my support to S. 3502 
to amend the Federal Airport Act. This 
bill would extend the provisions of the 
act for 5 more years and increase the 
obligational authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration from $63 million 
to $100 million. It would further pro- 
vide a discretionary fund of $75 million 
to be used by the Secretary of Commerce 
during fiscal year 1959. 

This program has been an unusually 
successful one, providing assistance to 
municipalities throughout the country 
in their efforts to improve their eco- 
nomic standing. Living in an age in 
which air transportation and travel is a 
virtual necessity, the Federal Govern- 
ment has an obligation to provide assist- 
ance to the local communities as they 
strive to share in the blessings of air 
travel and contribute their goods and 
ideas to other parts of the country. 
These cities are eager to match Federal 
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money in this program, and indeed have 

obligated considerable funds already ex- 

pecting the Federal Government to con- 

tinue this program. It would be unfor- 

giveable if we failed to recognize these 

7 5 by extending the Federal Airport 
ct. 

I am happy to find that there is in- 
cluded in this legislation authorization 
for an increase of $75 million to be used 
in the next fiscal year. This represents 
again the clear awareness by the Senate 
of the seriousness of the present reces- 
sion. This added money will inject 
funds into the economy which will create 
jobs and help to stimulate all segments 
of the Nation’s economic system, There 
are projects ready to begin and they 
await only the matching funds provided 
by the Federal Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that tele- 
grams and letters I have received relat- 
ing to the bill be printed in the body of 
the Recorp following my remarks, 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

GREENEVILLE, TENN., April 5, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
ae solicit your support of Senate bill 


EARL SMITH, 

Mayor. 
S. W. Dory, 

County Judge. 

CHARLEY Mays, 
President, Greeneville Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Jor BELEwY „ 

Chairman, Greeneville, Greene County 

Airport Commission. 


CROSSVILLE, TENN., April 5, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully request your support of 
Senate bill 3502, providing additional airport 
funds and extension of Federal-aid program 
4 years. Crossville and Cumberland County 
investing $50,000 in Federal-State-city proj- 
ect to extend and pave Crossville Municipal 
Airport. 

Many thanks. 

CITY oF CROSSVILLE, 
RALPH B. HALL, 
Mayor. 
JACKSON, TENN., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Respectfully urge your support of Senate 
bill 3502 as such bill is a great benefit to 
aviation generally and especially to aviation 
in the smaller cities such as Jackson, We 
endorse this bill. 

RUSSELL Rice 
(For the Jackson Madison County 
Airport Committee.) 


HUMBOLDT, TENN., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate: 
We all hope you support Senate bill 3502, 
We need help for our airport. 
L. D. NOWELL, Jr., 
Mayor, 


LEXINGTON, TENN., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge passage of Senate bill 3502. 
Jack A. Hay, 
Mayor, Town of Lexington, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Additional $4,300,000 in Federal aid airport 
funds urgently needed for matching local 
sponsor funds in Tennessee for airport con- 
struction during fiscal 1959. Your active 
support in the early passage of S. 3502 is 
solicited. 
James E. MARTIN, 
Director, Tennessee Aeronautics 
Commission. 


GREENEVILLE, TENN., April 7, 1958. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your support of Senate bill 3502 will be 

greatly appreciated. 
* W. H. GRAHAM, 
Executive Vice President, Magnavozr 
Company of Tennessee. 
TRENTON AGRICULTURAL & 
INDUSTRIAL CORP., 
Trenton, Tenn., April 4, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is my understanding Senate 
bill 3502 will come to a vote very shortly 
after the Easter holidays. This bill provides 
for Federal funds for airport construction. 

For the past 3 years I have been serving 
as president of the Trenton Agricultural and 
Industrial Corp., which endeavors to bring 
new industry into our town. I have inter- 
viewed many industrialists in an effort to 
interest them in coming to Trenton, and 
most of these people whom I have seen have 
asked if there is an airport in Trenton. Al- 
though these people would prefer a town 
which was served by a commercial airline, 
they express considerable interest in towns 
which have an airport for the landing of 
small private planes. 

Trenton does not have such an airport, and 
I know definitely of one industry which 
would not give us consideration in their 
plans for expansion because of the lack of 
this facility. Last summer this plant was 
finally located in eastern Arkansas in a town 
which had a small airport. 

Trenton has made application for the con- 
struction of a small airport using Federal 
funds, and I would appreciate your giving 
every consideration in voting for this bill, as 
I believe it would help us get an airport in 
Trenton and thus increase our chances of 
getting needed industry. 

Yours very truly, 
Marion T. Lone, President. 
SAVANNAH, TENN., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: We received a telegram this 
afternoon from James E. Martin, executive 
director of the Tennessee Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, with reference to bill No. 3502, giv- 
ing additional funds in the amount of $75 
million for airport construction. This bill 
is to be brought out at any time. 

I certainly hope that you are in position 
to support this bill as we have our applica- 
tion on file for approximately $140,000 for an 
airport here which is almost compulsory for 
us to have due to some heavy industry that 
we feel almost sure is coming here. 

Yours truly, 
Bos GuInn, 
Vice Mayor. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 3, 1958. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Estes: Please support bill S. 3502, or 
some similar bill to provide emergency air- 
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port aid and extend the Federal Airport Aid 
Act. 

As you know, we have a big airport project 
here in Memphis under way and we need 
money to complete it. 

Best 8. 
Yours truly, 
EDMUND ORGILL, Mayor. 


REDUCTION OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
DISCOUNT RATES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
many of us have been saying for some 
time that the tight-money policy of the 
Federal Reserve System is not the way 
to fight present-day inflation—which is 
not the normal kind. Today's inflation 
is created by administered prices, and 
those industries are not affected appre- 
ciably by the high interest rates. Small 
businesses, builders, and the like are ad- 
versely affected—but they are not re- 
sponsible for the inflationary trend. 

I am glad to see that the Federal Re- 
serve discount rates have been reduced. 
There is no reason, now, why all banks 
and financial institutions should hold up 
the prime rates. 

I was glad to see that the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and some 
others reduced their prime rates yester- 
day from 4 to 3½ percent. I hope that 
other banks and other lenders of money 
will follow thislead, This kind of action 
will encourage small business and build- 
ers, and they, in turn, will stimulate our 
lagging business conditions. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
JUDGE FOR JUVENILE COURT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 1102, 
H. R. 7785, an act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge for the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7785) to provide for the appointment of 
an additional judge for the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must leave the floor. Before 
doing so, I should like to make a brief 
statement. Yesterday I met briefly with 
three members of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee for the Juvenile Court, Mrs. 
Grattan Doyle, Dr. Addison Duval, of St. 
Elizabeths, and Rabbi Balfour Brickner, 
who called on me to urge that this pro- 
posed legislation be scheduled. 

I have conferred with the members of 
the committee in connection with the bill 
and with those who have expressed in- 
terest in it. The minority leader has 
cleared it for action. I should like to 
inform Members that the Senate will 
consider it during the day, hear all points 
of view, and finally dispose of it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this bill 
would provide for the appointment of an 
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additional judge for the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia. The need 
for such a judge was clearly established 
in the testimony heard by the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee. That testimony 
indicated that the workload of the court 
had increased from a total number of 
9,069 cases in 1951 to 17,916 cases in 1957. 
The crushing load of those cases has up 
to this time been carried by one judge, 
making it literally impossible for ade- 
quate consideration to be given to the 
important work of the Juvenile Court in 
the District, which, as Members of the 
Senate know, has jurisdiction over all 
misdemeanors and crimes by juveniles 
18 years of age and under, and also has 
8 substantial additional adult jurisdic- 
on. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. When the Senator men- 
tions the numbers he has stated, does 
he refer to numbers of cases or hearings? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam talking of the total 
number of proceedings before the court, 
which can be broken down into hear- 
ings, cases 

Mr. FREAR. As I understand the 
Senator, the number does not include 
cases only. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator wants to 
put it in terms of court hearings, they are 
cases. 

Mr. FREAR. I think there is a differ- 
ence. I will ask my good friend from 
Pennsylvania if he does not agree that 
there is a difference. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sorry. I cannot 
hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. FREAR. Does not the Senator 
think there is a difference between a 
hearing and a case? 

Mr. CLARK. Of course there is. The 
Senator from Delaware asked a question 
with respect to the number of cases 
which had been heard by the court dur- 
ing the last few years. Let me restate 
the situation. In 1951 there was a total 
of 9,069 court hearings before the juve- 
nile court. By 1957 that number had in- 
creased to 17,916, or almost double. 

It is quite appropriate to say, as the 
Senator from Delaware has said, that a 
court hearing before a juvenile court 
is not the same as a contested case, 
either civil or criminal. Nevertheless, 
the important human rights of each 
individual called before the court must 
be given adequate and fair considera- 
tion. Whether they are cases or mere 
hearings, the net result is the same; 
namely that the court has an absolutely 
backbreaking caseload which one judge 
cannot possibly handle. That is one rea- 
son why the pending bill is before the 
Senate for approval. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to having questions propounded 
now, or would he prefer to have them 
asked later? 

Mr. CLARK. I should very much ap- 
preciate it if my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, would let me com- 
plete a brief statement, and then I shall 
be happy to yield to the Senator for a 
more general discussion. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
qualifications for the judge which the 
bill calls for are that he should have 
been a member of the bar of the District 
of Columbia for at least 5 years imme- 
diately preceding the appointment, a 
resident of the District of Columbia or 
of the metropolitan area surrounding 
the District for at least 5 years immedi- 
ately preceding the appointment, and 
have a knowledge of social problems and 
procedures and an understanding of 
child psychology. There are various 
technical provisions in the bill. 

The compensation called for, to be 
paid to the new judge, is $18,000. The 
total cost of the legislation would be 
$30,465. 

Extensive hearings were held before 
the Judiciary Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. The 
bill was supported by all the witnesses 
who appeared, including the Chief Judge 
of the Municipal Court for the District, 
the District Commissioners, the Bar As- 
sociation, the present Juvenile Court 
judge, and a large number of civic or- 
ganizations and welfare organizations in 
the District which interest themselves 
in the work of the juvenile court. 

I think, Mr. President, for present pur- 
poses that will give an adequate outline 
of the purpose of the bill. I am now 
happy to yield to my friend from Dela- 
ware, whom I believe has some questions 
to ask. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, at a later 
time I shall desire the floor in my own 
right to address myself to the proposed 
legislation. In the meantime, however, 
I should like to follow up the questions 
asked of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a moment ago, and I should like to pro- 
pound a few further questions. 

I believe the Senator stated that in 
1951 there were cases for court hearing, 
both juvenile and adult, in the total 
amount of 9,069, which increased in 
1957 to 17,916. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Ishall give a breakdown 
of those figures to the Senator and ask 
the Senator if the breakdown is correct. 

In 1951, new cases filed numbered 
2,450. The court hearings, juvenile, were 
4,334; and court hearings, adult, were 
4,735; which makes a total of 9,069. 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. The comparable figures 
for 1957 are: New cases, 3,414. Juvenile 
court hearings, 8,173; adult court hear- 
ings, 9,743; making a total of 17,916. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. May I ask the Senator 
if he is familiar with the figures for 1955 
and 1956, respectively? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I have the figures. 

Mr. FREAR. Would the Senator 
mind stating the figures? 

Mr. CLARK. Ishould be happy to. I 
take it the Senator wants all four cate- 
gories. 

In 1955, there were 4,412 complaints. 
There were 3,273 petitions issued, which 
is synonymous with new cases filed. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. There were 6,530 juve- 
nile court hearings and 7,365 adult court 
hearings, or a total of 13,895, 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 
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Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator also 
wanted figures for one other year. 

Mr. FREAR. For 1956. 

Mr. CLARK. In 1956 the figures are 
these: Complaints, 4,551. Petitions is- 
sued, i. e., new cases filed, 3,674. Court 
hearings, juvenile, 7,453, and court hear- 
ings, adult, 8,690; total 16,143. 

Mr. FREAR. I am very glad to have 
those figures. I shall now ask the Sen- 
ator, when did the present judge take 
office? 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator 
from Delaware probably has that date 
in mind better than I. My recollection is 
that the present judge took office some 
time during the early part of the first 
session of the 85th Congress. 

Mr. FREAR. I think it was approxi- 
mately May 1, 1957. 

Mr. CLARK. That is in accordance 
with my own recollection. I remember 
we had the nomination before the com- 
mittee last year. 

Mr. FREAR. The figures which have 
been given me by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania for 1955 and 1956, as compared 
with the figures the Senator previously 
gave me for 1957, present a vastly differ- 
ent picture than is presented when one 
compares the figures of 1951 with the 
figures of 1957 related to the increase in 
workload. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I think I can anticipate the road down 
which my good friend is about to travel. 
I would be quite in agreement with him, 
and I hope he will be in agreement with 
me when I state that it was perfectly 
outrageous not to bring the bill in with 
administration support no later than 
1953. The two judges in the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia have 
been needed for at least the last 5 years. 
I think perhaps the Congress and cer- 
tainly the Commissioners and the ad- 
ministration going back to 1953 are to 
blame. Possibly we can blame it all on 
our friends on the other side of the aisle. 
I think there has been a great dereliction 
in the meeting of a public responsibility, 
by having such a crushing caseload 
handled so long with only one judge. To 
my mind it is really a very bad thing. 
We are far behind the times now in 
providing the second judge. Personally, 
I am inclined to think we need three 
judges. 

Mr. FREAR. May I ask the Senator 
if he thinks the preceding judge was 
overworked, when the caseload was 
rather current most of the time, as con- 
trasted to the situation now under the 
present judge? 

Mr. CLARK. I would say to my friend 
from Delaware, I do not want to cast 
any aspersions of any sort about any 
member of the judiciary, either past or 
present. My own experience as mayor 
of a great city leads me to feel that the 
juvenile court procedures in pretty 
nearly all of the large cities of the coun- 
try are lacking in compassion, the cases 
are rushed through in a hurry, and are 
handled in such a way that the human 
interests involved are not given adequate 
consideration. Although it perhaps is 
true the caseload was current before—I 
am not too familiar with that item—if it 
is true, again not casting any reflection 
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on any individual, I would hazard a 
guess that the people who came before 
the court were not getting the attention 
to which they were entitled. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator just made 
the point which I rose to comment on. 
It seems to me, as we discuss the cold 
statistics this afternoon as to the case- 
load for the past several years in the 
juvenile court, we may be missing the 
very point we ought to be paying atten- 
tion to. The question is not how many 
cases the judges have handled for. the 
last 8, 9, or 10 years, It seems to me 
the problem which confronts us is 
whether we have been providing the 
judicial service in this department which 
has permitted the judges to devote 
enough time to individual cases in their 
effort to rehabilitate the boys and girls 
who have already indicated they are on 
their way toward criminality. 

Mr. CLARK. I am in complete accord 
with my friend from Oregon, who, as 
usual, has put his finger right on the 
heart of the matter. 

Mr. MORSE. When we talk about a 
judge handling many hundreds of cases, 
I ask the questions: How did the judge 
handle the cases? What were the re- 
sults? What is the record as to re- 
peaters? How many boys and girls “went 
straight” under that kind of a heavy 
caseload? 

When I think of the appointments we 
in the Congress make and the money 
we spend for this and that, I believe we 
are now considering one place where we 
could well spend money much in excess 
of what the additional judge will cost. 
In fact, when the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania says he thinks 3 judges are nec- 
essary, I am not sure even 3 judges hap- 
pen to be enough, if we really want to 
do a job for the boys and girls and have 
a juvenile judge who is really going to 
try to use the functions of the office to 
stop the boys and girls from continuing 
on the wrong path. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Oregon for his very pertinent comments. 

We spend much time on the floor of 
the Senate—and a great deal of time 
and effort is spent by the press, radio, 
and television groups in our great cities 
and elsewhere—discussing the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The present occupant of the chair, 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], has been one of 
the most forthright workers for meas- 
ures to improve ways and means of deal- 
ing with the unfortunate American 
problem which every large city in the 
country and many of our rural areas 
face. 

I hazard the observation that a quali- 
fied and competent judge of a juvenile 
court can make a better contribution 
toward the solution of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency than anything any 
Member of this body could dream up— 
and at less cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us not ee Ben 
Lindsey. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, does the 
Senator from Delaware wish to make 
some further observations? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse! and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] have thrown further 
light on the subject by their approach 
to it. I cannot disagree with them. 
However, support for the bill is based 
upon the factor of the caseload, and 
not humanitarian considerations. I 
know that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has been mayor of the great City 
of Brotherly Love. For his information, 
the present judge of the juvenile court 
has visited his fair city and has ob- 
served the operations of the juvenile 
court there. I give credit to Judge 
Ketcham for placing himself in a po- 
sition to learn what is going on in other 
cities, so as to improve the operation of 
his court. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt, he will recall that 
he and I were two members of the com- 
mittee who were not extremely enthusi- 
astic about confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of the incumbent judge of the 
juvenile court. However, I think we 
should say in all fairness that since he 
took office he has been doing his best 
to familiarize himself with that field, 
and the law, with respect to which he 
had no previous competence. It is my 
understanding that he is doing a very 
good job. 

Mr. FREAR. At the appropriate time 
T shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp certain letters in 
which I am sure the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be interested. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, that 
completes my preliminary statement 
with respect to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I desire 
to take only a very few minutes to address 
myself to the pending bill, H. R. 7785, 
which relates to the appointment of an 
additional judge for the juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia. 

My views, as well as my previously ex- 
pressed opposition toward confirmation 
of the nomination of Judge Oram W. 
Ketcham, now presiding in that capacity, 
are well known. 

My opposition to Judge Ketcham was 
based entirely upon my conviction that 
we were subjecting ourselves and the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia, espe- 
cially those who would be required to 
come before the court, to certain hazards 
by placing upon the bench of this spe- 
cialized court any person not possessing 
the required specialized qualifications. 

On May 1, 1957, just prior to the Sen- 
ate vote confirming the nomination of 
Judge Ketcham, having been informed 
that legislation to provide an additional 
judge was being drafted, I stated that 

“certain sections of the legislation would 
be so worded as to protect Judge 
Ketcham in respect to the requirements 
of law related to residency and tenure 
in office. 

However, although there followed some 
expressions of denial, on May 27, just 26 
calendar days later, H. R. 7785 was intro- 
duced in the House, and its counterpart, 
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S. 2154, was introduced in the Senate, not 
only embodying the provisions I pre- 
viously mentioned, but also proposing 
to grant authority to the judge to re- 
move from civil-service protection cer- 
tain present employees of the court. 

As I have previously stated, the posi- 
tion of juvenile court judge is one of the 
most important in any community, and 
certainly the selection of a person for 
this post in the District of Columbia is 
worthy of our most serious consideration. 

I do not suggest that action be taken 
to remove from the proposed legislation 
any language which may have been 
designed to protect Judge Ketcham, 

In fact, anything I may say in further 
presenting my views toward this legisla- 
tion will have no bearing upon or relation 
to the appointment of Judge Ketcham, 
other than that he shall be permitted to 
serve his full term in office. 

However, I reserve the right to place 
in the Recorp certain information con- 
cerning his stewardship as judge of the 
District juvenile court, whereby it can be 
shown to Members of the Senate that a 
very careful study must be given to con- 
ditions now confronting this court. 

I shall also attempt to describe the 
manner in which certain provisions of 
the proposed legislation would further 
curtail, rather than expedite, its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, on two previous occa- 
sions I attempted to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the seriousness of the 
problem which now confronts the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia. 

I have even been accused of stalling to 
prevent the appointment of an additional 
judge through the enactment of this bill. 

Although I question the wisdom of 
appointing an additional judge to the 
bench of this court under present re- 
quirements of law as they relate to qual- 
ification and experience, I have never 
denied the need for an additional judge 
who would more adequately fulfill the 
requisite qualifications for a judgeship, 
as stated on page 83 of the Standards 
for Specialized Courts dealing with 
children, issued by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Although I have previously placed 
these desired qualifications in the Rec- 
orp, I again invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the minimum requirements as 
determined by this Government agency. 

They are to be found under the title 
“The Judge,” and are as follows: 

THE JUDGE 

Selection of a competent judge who can 
give leadérship to the court specializing in 
children’s cases is of the greatest impor- 
tance, particularly in view of the wide dis- 
cretion conferred on him by law. 

In selecting the judge of the specialized 
court, certain personal attributes must be 
considered as weli as training and experi- 
ence. In order to be fully qualified for this 
work the judge should have been admitted 
to the bar in the State where he is to serve 
and have had some experience in the prac- 


tice of law. 

Also, he should be: 

1. Deeply concerned about the rights of 
people. 

2. Keenly interested in the problems of 
children and families, 

3. Sufficiently aware of the findings and 
processes of modern psychology, the sci- 
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ence which treats of the mind, psychiatry, 
and social work, that he can give due weight 
to the findings of these sciences and pro- 
fessions. 

4. Able to evaluate evidence and situa- 
tions objectively, uninfluenced by his own 
personal concepts of child care. 

5. Eager to learn. 

6. A good administrator, able to delegate 
administrative responsibility. 

7. Able to conduct hearings in a kindly 
manner and to talk to children and adults 
sympathetically and on their level of un- 
derstanding without loss of the essential 
dignity of the court. 


Mr. President, in this, as in any other 
juvenile court, each case presents a pe- 
culiar problem, and the handling of 
them on a day-to-day basis requires a 
broad knowledge and understanding of 
social factors involved, and a sound ap- 
plication af appropriate corrective 
measures. 

They must of necessity be evaluated in 
terms of individual and community 
needs, as well as available resources. 
Obviously, as we have already seen, one 
not well grounded in experience and 
equipped with a practical working 
knowledge cannot cope with the volume 
and complexity of these situations. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware for the 
statement he has just made with respect 
to the qualifications necessary for a good 
juvenile court judge. 

I hope the statement will become a 
part of the legislative history of the bill, 
and that when the appointing power 
comes to act, the appointee will be re- 
quired to meet the qualifications the 
Senator has mentioned. I know that 
my friend from Delaware is in accord 
with my view. We hope that it will not 
be necessary to make another fight in 
the committee to prevent the appoint- 
ment of a judge who does not meet such 
qualifications. 

If the Senator from Delaware will per- 
mit me to do so, I should like to read 
into the Recorp at this point a state- 
ment which appears in the committee 
report on the pending bill. It reads: 

The committee in favorably reporting this 
bill feels very strongly that the appointing 
authority, in selecting a juvenile court 
judge, should be governed by a strict inter- 
pretation of the qualification standards set 
forth in the bill, to the end that the nom- 
inee shall fully meet all of the requirements, 

The committee makes this statement be- 
cause of its deep concern for the welfare of 
the children coming within the jurisdiction 
of this court, and feels that comprehensive 
knowledge of the social problems of the area, 
as well as a thorough understanding of child 
and adolescent psychology are most impor- 
tant attributes in this position, 


I am sure it must be clear that it is 
the intention of the Senators who have 
addressed themselves to the bill today, 
as well as of the members of the com- 
mittee, that to be appointed to this po- 
sition one must be more than a lawyer. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I am 
deeply appreciative of the remarks of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. Cer- 
tainly we have no difference of opinion 
on that point. On a previous occasion, 
when remarks were made regarding the 
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additional judgeship, some of those 
qualifications were also put into the 
RECORD. 

A juvenile court is a highly special- 
ized operation, requiring the most skilled 
and experienced leadership available. 

It is my personal opinion, and it is 
shared in by many interested and in- 
formed individuals and community 
groups, that, because of the specialized 
nature of the work, consideration of an 
appointee should be nonpartisan and 
based solely upon qualification and ex- 
perience. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have appear in 
the Recorp a letter which I addressed 
to Judge Ketcham under date of March 
13, 1958, and his reply under date of 
March 17, 1958, which I believe shows 
rather conclusively that Judge Ketcham 
is interested in improving the operation 
of the court, as well as in improving his 
knowledge regarding juveniles who come 
before him. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Marcu 13, 1958. 
The Honorable ORMAN W. KETCHAM, 
Juvenile Court, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Jupce KETCHAM: I have your letter 
of March 7 requesting written confirmation 
of my request for a report on two aspects of 
the juvenile court. 

First in connection with your recent visits 
to other juvenile courts, the number of days 
that these trips consumed. I have under- 
stood that you felt it desirable to see other 
Juvenile courts in operation in order to be 
guided in formulating improved methods of 
operation of your own court. 

Second, I believe it would be of interest 
to many Members of the Congress and to 
residents of the District of Columbia to 
know the number of days you have actually 
spent on the bench since taking your oath 
of office. 

It is my hope that the informal nature of 
my request for above information, which 
was made by telephone, did not inconven- 
fence you. This method was proposed as 
being more expeditious than through the 
medium of a written communication. Cer- 
tainly you are at liberty to reply to this 
request or ignore it. 

I shall continue to follow the activities 
of your court with great interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr. 
JUVENILE Court, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1958. 
The Honorable J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR FREAR: In response to your 
letter of March 13, I have checked my per- 
sonal calendar and diary to ascertain the 
information which you request. 

By my calculation, in the 10 months be- 
tween May 15, 1957, and last Friday, March 
14, 1958, there were 208 business days. 
Court cases were scheduled for hearing on 
202 of these days. I spent 11 business days 
visiting 7 cities; namely, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, and Wilmington. The court’s calen- 
dar was handled by a substitute judge on 
9 of these days; on 2 of the days, no calendar 
was scheduled. Of the remaining 197 bust- 
ness days, I was on the bench 181 days and 
was at court with no calendar scheduled on 
4 other days. Substitute judges sat for me 
on the other 12 days while I attended the 
annual conference of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges for 3 days, appeared 
before the Senate and House District of Co- 
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lumbia Committees on 2 half days, was.sick 
1 day, and took 7 days’ annual leave. Ihope 
that this information will answer your ques- 
tions. 

Since you suggest that this information 
may also be of interest to the residents of 
the District, I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing a copy of this letter to the president of 
the Board of Commissioners, Robert E. 
McLaughlin. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORMAN W. KETCHAM, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the se- 
lection of any person as judge of a juve- 
nile court should be on the fundamental 
principle that he has the highest degree 
of qualification and experience in the 
work which would necessarily devolve 
upon him. 

The selection of any person as judge 
of a juvenile court with a lesser degree 
of qualification and experience would in- 
evitably result in a slowing down of pro- 
cedures and a less effective operation of 
the court for at least a year, and perhaps 
much longer. 

Much of the court's prestige will be 
lost and individuals coming before the 
court, and the community alike, will 
suffer. 

The residency requirement for juvenile 
judges in the District of Columbia, pre- 
scribed by Congress in 1949, appears no 
longer to be a factor in the selection of 
a juvenile court judge for the District 
of Columbia. 

That the 1949 act was intended as a 
supplement to the 1938 act is clear from 
the fact that the 1949 act did not in- 
clude any provisions as to other qualifi- 
cations, oath, salary, and so forth, al- 
ready included in the 1938 act, but, 
rather, included only such additional 
provisions as were deemed necessary to 
correct a dire circumstance. 

The other provisions of the 1938 act, 
except for the appointment of succes- 
sors thereunder, remained unchanged. 

It may be significant to note that the 
1942 act, relating to appointment of 
judges to the municipal court, had a 
residency requirement similar to that 
contained in the 1949 act, relating to the 
juvenile court, and that another bill 
passed by the Senate in 1949, relating to 
the juvenile court judgeship, contained a 
residency requirement, though some- 
what broader than the subject act. 

It is reasonable to conclude from these 
facts and the expressed provision in the 
1949 act, that Congress considered resi- 
dency an important factor in the eli- 
gibility of appointees to both the juvenile 
and municipal court benches. 

Further, it cannot be reasonable to 
argue that Congress would establish a 
residency requirement for a single ap- 
pointee and, thereafter, hold such re- 
quirement inapplicable to subsequent 
appointees. 

It seems clear that the present posi- 
tion of juvenile judge for the District 
of Columbia is one created by the 1949 
act, and that this is the position to 
which Mr. Ketcham was nominated and 
that, as a nonresident, should have been 
ineligible. 

Of course, I have previously stated, 
and still firmly believe, residency in the 
District of Columbia at the time of ap- 
pointment is a statutory requirement 
and perhaps a desirable qualification. 
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In the appointment of Judge Ketcham 
we have seen the results of this inexpe- 
rience, and, to my mind, a lack of certain 
necessary qualifications which have to- 
day resulted in a backlog of the cases 
and a diminution in the revenue pres- 
ently being collected on support orders 
and, at least, temporary loss of prestige 
which the court had acquired under the 
previous capable and experienced judge. 

Perhaps I would be more inclined to 
sympathize with the position in which 
Judge Ketcham now finds himself, had 
he, upon taking over his position as judge 
of this court, spent long hours in at- 
tempting to keep abreast of the case 
workload, rather than curtailing his time 
on the bench, together with greatly de- 
creasing the number of cases he sched- 
uled each day, and, thereby, creating the 
backlog as it now exists. 

Mr. President, there is no use deceiv- 
ing ourselves, an additional judge of this 
juvenile court, working the same hours 
and hearing the same number of cases 
now scheduled each day by Judge 
Ketcham, would not keep abreast of the 
present case workload. 

Therefore, it is my candid opinion, 
that very soon we may be asked to en- 
act legislation for the appointment of 
another judge, or to extend the person- 
nel through appropriation in such num- 
ber as to make the court an agency 
within itself. 

I am somewhat inclined to believe the 
latter method is most desired by those 
who have the responsibility of this court. 

In a letter to Mr. David P. Herman, 
Assistant Budget Officer for the District 
of Columbia, under date of August 19, 
1957, Judge Ketcham, in an attempt to 
justify his request for a substantial in- 
crease in the budget for the 1959 fiscal 
year for the juvenile court, had this to 
say: 

The juvenile court is at the heart of all 
community programs in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. It is the initiator of ideas and 
policy, the leaven in the mass, and the focal 
point for community attitudes, This is true 
in all cities: in Washington, the Federal 
City, it seems to me, we need a juvenile 
court which can and does give maximum 
service and is a model for the Nation. 

Our request is for an increase of $213,845; 
$150,845 of this amount is for general in- 
crease, while $63,000 is contingent upon the 
expected passage of a bill providing for the 
appointment of a second judge to the juve- 
nile court. Of the $213,845 requested, 
$40,382 is for capital funds of a nonrecurring 
nature, leaving a recurring increase of 
$173,463 from this year’s base of $487,700. 

The requested increases are chiefly to per- 
mit employment of additional personnel ur- 
gently needed to carry out the work of the 
court. For example, $88,405 of the requested 
general increase and $41,630 of the increase 
contingent upon the second judgeship—or 
& total of more than $130,000 of the pro- 
posed increase is for personal services. A 
total of 27 new positions, not including a 
second judge, are requested. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a list of the 27 positions, in 
fact, 28, including the additional judge 
provided in this proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARROLL in the chair), Is there objec- 
tion? 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

21 requested positions, fiscal 1959 
1 GS-8, law clerk_---..------------- $4, 970 
1 GS-10, court reporter 
1 GS-10, assignment cler 
1 GS-8, assistant assignment clerk.. 4,970 
1 GS-5, secretary to clerk of the 


eur «44«4„„4„„„% 3, 670 
1 GS-6, cash accounting cler 4, 080 
2 GS-5, cash accounting clerks.....-. 3, 670 
3 GS-7, case investigators (Depart- 

ment of Social Work) 4,525 
1 GS-9, case supervisor (Department 

of Social Work) 5, 440 


2 GS-4, clerk stenographers--. 
1 GS-5, property assistant. 
2 GS-3, file clerks - 
1 GS-4, switchboard operato. 


Furniture and equipment for addi- 
tional equipment for additional 


personnel 42. 765 
Additional personnel for second 
judge 
1 judge 18. 000 
1 GS-7, court cler 4. 525 
1 GS-7, secretary to judge 4, 525 


1 GS-6, secretary to administrative 


„% 080 

1 GS-5, summons cler 3, 670 

1° GS-4, bal. 3. 415 

1 GS-4, docket cler 3. 415 
A 41, 630 
Group insurance 147 
ee 2. 706 
Grand total. 44, 483 


Mr. FREAR.. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to read from the letter: 

It is estimated that the workload of the 
court in fiscal 1959 will be 3,900 new cases 
filed and 20,000 hearings—up to 60 percent 
and 120 percent, respectively, from 1951. 


Digressing for a moment from Judge 
Ketcham’s letter, I direct the attention 
of the Senate to the estimated workload 
for fiscal year 1959. I again quote: 

Three thousand nine hundred new cases 
and twenty thousand hearings—up to 60 per- 
cent and 120 percent, respectively, from 1951. 


Just why Judge Ketcham compares his 
estimated workload for 1959 with 1951 
can be easily ascertained when the an- 
nual report of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia for 1955-56, which 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on May 1, 1957, reveals a less favorable 
comparison when it is noted that 16,143 
hearings were held in 1956 as against 
the estimated 20,000 for 1959. New cases 
in 1956 were 3,674, while in 1957 the 
number was 3,414, a decrease of 260 new 
cases. Comparing 1956 figures against 
the 1959 estimated number of new cases, 
Judge Ketcham anticipates an increase 
of only 226, even though the record shows 
a decrease in the 1957 and the 1958 fig- 
ures over that of 1956. 

Returning to Judge Ketcham’s letter 
to Mr. Herman, he continues: 

This budget increase request would pro- 
vide a total of 113 staff members for the 
juvenile court, an increase over the 1951 
staff of about 55 percent, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp a com- 
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parison of the workload, personnel, and 
budget of the District juvenile court for 
fiscal years 1951-59, inclusive. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in ee RECORD, 
as follows; ~~ 


a 


Juvenile en Comparison of workload, personnel, and budget (fiscal years 1951-59, 


inel usive) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
New cases flled 2, 450 2, 650 3, 142 3, 464 3,273 3, 674 3,414 | 3, 650 3 3,900 
Court hearings: 
(a) Juvenile 4, 334 5, 289 6, 818 7, 969 6, 530 7,453 8,173 | 18,500 18,800 
(b) Adu. 4,7 4, 644 5, 337 6, 876 7, 365 8, 690 9,743 | ! 10,500 | 111,200 
yea. SOR A e oa 9, 069 9,933 | 12,155 | 14,845 | 13,895 | 16,143 | 17, 91619, 000 20, 000 
Authorized personnel 72 73 72 72 74 80 81 86 2118 
Appropriations: 
(a) Personal services. $203, 000 8290, 000 {$296,000 8314, 000 7, 000 {$384,000 8416. 000 8547, 000 
(b) Other funds 31,000 | 31,000 | 32,000] 32,000 | 33,000 | 40,000 | 44,000 | 9 71,000 |? 114, 000 
POIs naene 314, 000 | 324,000 | 331,000 | 327,000 | 347,000 | 407,000 | 428, 000 | 487,000 | 661, 000 
1 Estimated. 
2 Requested 


3 Includes $26, 000 contribution to retirement fund (11), 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, it would 
seem that we have a request for addi- 
tional personnel and appropriations far 
above the percentage ratio of estimated 
new cases and hearings for fiscal 1959. 

At this point I want to be fair by say- 
ing that it has recently come to my at- 
tention that there may be some down- 
ward revision of the amounts of moneys 
requested for fiscal 1959. However, the 
amounts which I have placed in the 
Recorp do coincide with those men- 
tioned in Judge Ketcham’s letter to Mr. 
Herman, 

Another interesting item in the 1955- 
56 annual report, in which Judge Ket- 
cham seems reluctant to mention any 
comparative figures to the amount of 
moneys collected by the court under his 
administration, is that the report reveals 
a total of $785,105.85 collected in 1956, 
an increase of $185,388.64 over the 1954- 
55 fiscal year. 

While I have no record of the amount 
of money collected since May 1, 1957, 
the date Judge Ketcham assumed office, 
I am informed that collections under 
support orders have decreased sharply. 
In fact, I am advised that during the 
month of August 1957 there was some 
$17,000 less collected than during the 
month of August 1956 under his pred- 
ecessor. 

Mr. President, not only will the cost of 
the additional personnel requested, with 
its need for increased appropriations, 
bear heavily upon the District; this de- 
crease in the amounts of moneys col- 
lected under support orders will reflect 
itself in additional burdens on the Wel- 
fare Department and ultimately on the 
taxpayer. 

On March 3 of this year I introduced 
S. 3390, to provide for the appointment 
of an additional judge of the juvenile 
court for the District of Columbia, which 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

This bill embodies certain provisions 
which, if enacted, I feel would materially 
aid in establishing criteria by which the 
Senate of the United States would re- 
quire to be met by this additional ap- 
pointee judge and those who may be 
selected in years to come. 

I had hoped that the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 
through its Subcommittee on Judiciary, 


would afford individuals and groups the 
opportunity to present their views to- 
ward the present situation confronting 
the District of Columbia juvenile court, 
and, perhaps, substantiate my views that 
the present court would have been more 
capably operated had the present en- 
cumbent ‘possessed the requisite quali- 
fications, heretofore stated. 

I had hoped also that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems would be sufficiently cognizant 
of the accute situation presently con- 
fronting this court, and would take it 
upon itself to investigate the juvenile 
court and its operations, with the view 
of recommending proper legislation nec- 
essary to provide an efficient juvenile 
court for the District of Columbia, even 
to the extent of recognizing the need for 
an additional judge well qualified in 
juvenile court procedures. 

Mr. President, my hopes in this direc- 
tion are not accomplished. Therefore, I 
feel it to be my duty to offer three 
amendments, which I believe will 
strengthen the present code, and will re- 
quire a higher degree of experience and 
qualifications on the part of anyone to 
be selected as an additional judge under 
the provisions of H. R. 7785. 

Mr. President, is the bill now open to 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment, 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment to H. R. 7785 identified 
as “3-3-58-A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out (a) — 

On page 4, line 16, beginning with the first 
comma, strike out all through “court” on 
line 20. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware desire to have 
his amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. FREAR, I prefer that they be 
considered separately. 

Mr. CLARK. But the Senator does 
not have any objection to the amend- 
ments “A” being considered en bloc, does 
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he; in other words, all of amendment 
“ ‘A’? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, no. I mentioned 
three amendments. I thought the Chair 
meant all three amendments. I prefer 
that each amendment by designation be 
considered separately, but the one desig- 
nated “A” may be considered in its en- 
tirety. 

This is a very simple amendment. It 
can be very quickly explained, and I 
doubt that much time need be taken for 
its consideration. 

There has been considerable concern 
because section 4 of the pending bill 
provides the court the power to appoint 
a clerk and a deputy clerk who shall hold 
office at the pleasure of the court. 

This section of the bill would remove 
2 employees from the protection of civil 
service and would endow the court with 
power to appoint 2 others to replace 
them. 

If the case workload has increased to 
the extent that exists today, woula it 
not, by the same token, be possible that 
the operation of the court would be fur- 
ther curtailed by the replacement of 
these experienced employees by two 
others who would not be experienced? 

Mr. President, with the enactment of 
H. R. 7785, the chief judge would, no 
doubt, be chargeable with the business 
of the court, so why should two impor- 
tant positions be removed from civil 
service protection and the court be made 
the hiring authority? Mr. President, 
was it intended that, under section 4, 
one judge would have the patronage of 
a new clerk, and the other the appoint- 
ment of a deputy clerk? 

I feel that the efficiency of operation 
in the juvenile court requires the con- 
tinuation of the present statutory re- 
quirement of qualification for all posi- 
tions, including the clerk and deputy 
clerk thus to be eliminated. 

Mr. President, I ask for the considera- 
tion of my amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BLE], who is on the floor, and I 
have conferred with the other members 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. We shall be happy to accept the 
amendment designated 3-3-58-A,“ of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware. 

The reason why the amendment was 
not made within the committee was that 
some of us had hoped last year that in 
the closing days of the 1st session of the 
85th Congress the House bill could be 
passed, and an additional judge, who, as 
we thought, was urgently needed to pick 
up the very heavy caseload, appointed 
and put to work during the summer re- 
cess. We therefore were a little less 
critical than we might otherwise have 
been of the House version of the bill, and 
we did not insist on the amendment. 

But I think we all feel the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware is 
sound. The distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
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fice and Civil Service, has asked me to 
state on his behalf that he, too, supports 
the amendment and is very hopeful the 
Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. FREAR. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia is willing 
to accept the amendment? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I heartily concur in the 
remarks just made by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Judi- 
ciary. The matter has been discussed 
with the other members of the commit- 
tee, and also with the Senator from 
South Carolina. We are perfectly 
happy to accept the amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. I am grateful to the 
chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated “3-3-58-B” 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, between 
lines 24 and 25, it is proposed to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 6. The Juvenile Court Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 45. The chief judge or the acting 
judge of the juvenile court shall submit to 
the Attorney General of the United States 
and to the Chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia a 
detailed quarterly report of the work of the 
court, such report to be made within 30 days 
of the end of the quarter, and to include 
the number of juvenile and adult cases 
heard, the number of juvenile and adult 
cases calendared, the number of juvenile 
and adult complaints filed, the number of 
juvenile cases closed without court hearing, 
moneys collected for fines and support of 
legitimate and illegitimate family members, 
and such other information as may reflect 
the court’s operation and volume of work. 
A copy of such report shall be kept in the 
office of the clerk of the court and be sub- 
ject to public inspection during the regular 
hours that the court shall be open for 
business.” 


On page 4, line 25, strike out “Sec. 6” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 7.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, this also 
is a very simple amendment, and I be- 
lieve it is noncontroversial. 

The amendment would require the 
chief judge, or the acting chief judge, 
of the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia, to submit to the Attorney 
General of the United States and to the 
Chairman of the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, a detailed 
quarterly report on the work of the court, 
such report to be made 30 days after the 
end of the quarter, and to include a 
statement of the number of juvenile and 
adult cases heard, the number of juve- 
nile and adult cases on the calendar, the 
number of juvenile and adult complaints 
filed, the number of juvenile cases closed 
without court hearing, the moneys col- 
lected for fines and support of legitimate 
or illegitimate family members, and such 
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other information as may reflect the 
court’s operation and volume of work. 

My amendment further provides that 
a copy of such report shall be kept in 
the office of the clerk of the court, and 
shall be subject to public inspection dur- 
ing the regular hours when the court is 
open for business. 

Judge Ketcham's predecessor did, in 
recent years, although it was not a legis- 
lative requirement, draft and issue an- 
nually a report of the court’s operation. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that almost all other courts and agencies 
within the District of Columbia are re- 
quired to make such reports. So I see 
no reason why the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia should not, also, be 
required to do so, inasmuch as it is now 
about to become a two-jadge court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for several 
questions and for an observation? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; preferably for an 
observation. {Laughter.] 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am 
sure the questions will simply be clarify- 
ing ones. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Delaware will indicate how he arrived 
at the proposal for quarterly reports. 
Are the reports of this court now made 
quarterly? 

Mr. FREAR. I think the object was 
to have the records kept more current. 

Mr. BIBLE. Are the reports of the 
municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia made quarterly? 

Mr. FREAR. I understand that is 
the case. 

Mr. BIBLE. So that portion of the 
amendment is patterned after the pres- 
ent procedure for reports by the munic- 
ipal court of the District of Columbia; 

it? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, 

Mr. BIBLE. And under the provi- 
sions of the amendment, the reports of 
the Juvenile Court are to be made on a 
quarterly basis, are they? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has 
discussed this matter with me, and we 
have discussed it with other members 
of the committee. If my memory serves 
me correctly, I do not believe this par- 
ticular amendment was made at the 
time the bill was before the committee. 

I see no objection to the amendment; 
I think we can agree to it. 

I suggest that on page 1 of the amend- 
ment, in line 8, the word “Chairman” be 
stricken and the word “President” be 
substituted, as a modification of the 
amendment. I think the person con- 
cerned is the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I am 
glad to accept that modification of my 
amendment; I am sure the modification 
is a worthy one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has a right to 
modify his own amendment. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment accordingly. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Delaware. 

The amendment, 
agreed to as follows: 

On page 4, between lines 24 and 25, insert 
the following new section: 

“Sec, 6. The Juvenile Court Act of the 
District of Columbia is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec, 45. The chief judge or the acting 
chief judge of the juvenile court shall sub- 
mit to the Attorney General of the United 
States and to the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia a detailed quarterly report of the work 
of the court, such report to be made within 

30 days of the end of the quarter, and to 
include the number of juvenile and adult 
cases heard, the number of juvenile and 
adult cases calendared, the number of 
juvenile and adult complaints filed, the 
number of juvenile cases closed without 
court hearing, moneys collected for fines and 
support of legitimate and illegitimate family 
members, and such other information as may 
reflect the court’s operation and volume of 
work. A copy of such report shall be kept 
in the office of the clerk of the court and 
be subject to public inspection during the 
regular hours that the court shall be open 
for business.“ 

On page 4, line 25, strike out “Sec. 6“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 7.” 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is identified as 
“3-3-58-C,” and ask that it be stated. 
It is my last amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, in line 
3, beginning with the comma, it is pro- 
posed to strike out all through the period 
on line 8, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(1) have been a member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia for a period of 5 years 
immediately preceding his appointment and 
have had (A) 5 years of trial experience be- 
fore the courts during such period, or (B) 
previous judicial experience, (2) have been 
a resident of the District of Columbia for 
at least 5 years immediately preceding his 
appointment, (3) have a broad knowledge of 
social problems and procedures and an un- 
derstanding of child psychology, and (4) 
haye had actual experience in working with 
local social problems and youth problems of 
the District of Columbia. 


On page 2, in line 2, beginning with the 
word “For”, it is proposed to strike out 
all through the period on line 24, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delawa-e. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, varied 
opinions have developed because of an 
amendment adopted by Congress in 1949, 
when it was necessary to enact tempo- 
rary legislation to permit the appoint- 
ment of a single juvenile judge to replace 
the then mentally ill judge. 

Because Congress had no constitu- 
tional power to terminate the appoint- 
ment of the ill judge, it authorized the 
creation of a temporary additional or 
second judge. Once the emergency was 
dealt with, future judges were to be ap- 
pointed under the existing permanent 
legislation providing for the appoint- 
ment, qualifications, oath, and salary of 
a juvenile court judge. 


as modified, was 
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I believe the Recorp will show that 
the 1949 amendment merely attempted 
to take care of a very dire emergency 
situation, and was intended only as an 
emergency measure, in order that a per- 
son could be appointed and placed upon 
the bench at a time when a judge was 
very badly needed. 

It is my understanding, and was so 
stated at that time, that the proposed 
1949 act would not make any change 
with respect to qualifications; but even 
this did not satisfy certain Members of 
the Senate. 

Without further debate the bill was 
amended, on the floor of the Senate, to 
require that even the temporary ap- 
pointee provided for in the bill must be 
a resident of the District of Columbia. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe it 
has been clearly determined that the 
basic legislation which originally estab- 
lished the juvenile court of the District 
of Columbia clearly stated that any per- 
son considered as an appointee to the 
juvenile court for the District of Co- 
lumbia must reside in the District. 

By its floor amendment, Congress also 
clearly declared its intent that the judge 
of the District of Columbia juvenile 
court must be a resident of the District 
of Columbia at the time of his appoint- 
ment. 

I feel certain other requirements must 
also be adhered to, if we are to authorize 
the selection for the juvenile court of a 
judge having knowledge of all the many 
facets pertaining to a juvenile court. 

Mr. President, I request the adoption 
of my amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with 
great reluctance the committee is un- 
willing to accept the final amendment 
submitted by our good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

It is the view of the committee that 
the committee bill—which in essence is 
House bill 7785—adequately states the 
necessary qualifications for a judge of 
the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that the restrictions pro- 
posed by the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware would unduly limit the 
choice of the one empowered to appoint 
a qualified person to that position. 

More specifically, it is not believed by 
the committee that five years of trial 
experience before the courts, during the 
period in which the appointee has been 
a member of the bar of the District of 
Columbia, is really essential. Many a 
good juvenile court judge has not been 
a trial judge. Civil court trial experi- 
ence is quite different from juvenile 
court work; and, Mr. President, in my 
judgment as a member of the bar, the 
average civil court lawyer is not particu- 
larly well qualified to be a juvenile court 
judge, and would not be rendered more so 
merely as a result of having tried a num- 
ber of cases in the civil courts. 

Similarly, a lawyer with criminal- 
court trial experience—even one with a 
good deal of criminal court experience— 
is not particularly well qualified to be 
@ juvenile court judge just because of 
the fact that he has tried a number of 
cases before a criminal-court jury. 

Furthermore, the committee would ob- 
ject quite strenuously to the proposed re- 
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quirement for previous judicial experi- 
ence. It would be almost impossible to 
find a person with previous judicial ex- 
perience who would be willing to accept 
appointment to this court of strictly 
limited jurisdiction. If I had the ap- 
pointive power, I believe I would be quite 
unhappy with such a restriction, even 
8 it is proposed only in alternative 
‘orm. 

Perhaps the part of the amendment 
to which the committee takes the great- 
est exception is the one requiring resi- 
dence in the District of Columbia for at 
least 5 years immediately preceding the 
appointment. Modern urban life and 
the juvenile court problems which are 
created in a large metropolitan area such 
as Washington, D. C., call for the ap- 
pointment to the juvenile court of a 
judge of the widest possible experience. 
Unhappily, in many areas, many of the 
ablest and brightest members of the bar 
have fled from the core of the central 
city to the surrounding suburbs, perhaps 
because of success in their chosen career, 
and because, in many instances, of better 
living conditions there. 

Generally speaking, it is the judgment 
of the committee that it would be a great 
mistake to remove that great reserve of 
brains which has gone out of the District 
of Columbia into Maryland and Virginia 
from being a source of appointment to 
the juvenile court. : 

To state it somewhat less obscurely, 1 
is the judgment of the committee that 
lawyers living in the greater Washington 
metropolitan area should be available for 
appointment to the court, in order that 
the field from which the appointing au- 
thority can select may be expanded. 

With respect to the third qualification 
in the proposed amendment, it is identi- 
cal with the present language of the 
committee bill, except that the adjective 
“broad” has been added in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, so 
that his amendment reads that the ap- 
pointee must have a broad knowledge of 
social problems and procedures and an 
understanding of child psychology. It 
seems the thought is adequately con- 
veyed in the present committee bill, 
H. R. 7785. 

The final qualification of actual ex- 
perience of working with local social 
problems and youth problems of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be fine if it did 
not again unduly restrict the choice of 
the appointing power. 

The time, unhappily, may well come 
when it would not be possible to find an 
individual having qualifications because 
of such onerous restrictions. 

I suggest that the legislative history 
we have already made today with respect 
to the qualifications of any appointee to 
the juvenile court would give adequate 
protection and adequate notice to the 
appointing power of the kind of individ- 
ual who should get the position. It would 
perhaps be a guidepost both to the Presi- 
dent, and to the Senate when it comes 
to confirming the nomination of the ap- 
pointee. I should dislike to impose more 
onerous restrictions on qualifications for 
appointment to the court. 

In view of the explanation, and in view 
of what I consider to be a very fine legis- 
lative history which the Senator from 
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Delaware has made this afternoon, I 
hope he will agree to withdraw his 
amendment and go along with the other 
members of the committee in relying on 
the qualifications as set forth in the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. I am pretty well con- 
vinced that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has made a good case for himself. 
I should like to ask him a question or 
two, if I may be permitted. 

I gathered the Senator did not dis- 
agree with the fourth item in my amend- 
ment so long as persons with such quali- 
fications were available within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but the Senator was 
fearful that at some time in the future 
there might not be qualified persons in 
the District of Columbia who could be- 
come judges, and he therefore would not 
want to restrict the qualifications of fu- 
ture appointees. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. That is my fear, yes. 
My experience has been that it really is 
difficult to get qualified persons in this 
field. 

A qualification that an appointee 
must have had actual experience in 
working with local social problems and 
youth problems of the District of Colum- 
bia is a desirable qualification; but we 
might find that an individual had moved 
to Washington, had been a member of 
the bar for 5 years, but had moved out of 
the Washington city limits, and was 
qualified in every other respect except 
that. I am in sympathy with the ob- 
jective. I speak as a former executive 
when I say I am afraid that legislative 
restrictions on appointing powers are not 
desirable. I fear such restrictions would 
make it impossible to appoint qualified 
individuals who did not happen to have 
that particular qualification. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator does not 
mean that the appointing power would 
not follow the statute, does he? 

Mr. CLARK. No; but I am fearful 
that such a provision would exclude 
really qualified individuals. I hope the 
Senator will go along with the rest of 
the members of the committee and not 
press for the amendment, in view of the 
cooperation he has received in respect to 
his two other amendments which have 
strengthened the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. There is nothing I 
would rather do than agree to the re- 
quest of the chairman of the full com- 
mittee and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, but I have a very considerable 
feeling about the matter. As the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has stated, the 
legislative history has been put into the 
Recorp, and I feel much better about it 
now than I did earlier. I wish I could 
accede to the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, but, under the conditions, 
I know he will not put a black mark 
against our mutual friendship if I am 
unable to grant his request. 

Mr. CLARK. Disagreement is the es- 
sence of the life of the Senate. I am 
sorry the Senator cannot concur in the 
request, but I understand his reasons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “years”, 
to strike out “immediately preceding his 
appointment,” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
current law provides only that an ap- 
pointee be a member of the bar, prefer- 
ably of the District of Columbia. The 
new bill provides that the appointee must 
be a member of the bar of the District of 
Columbia and a resident of the District 
of Columbia or its metropolitan area, and 
that these conditions must have been in 
effect for at least 5 years immediately 
preceding the appointment. 

The additional requirements are rea- 
sonable except for the condition that 5 
years of residence must immediately pre- 
cede the appointment. There are many 
qualified members of the bar who are 
acquainted with conditions in the Dis- 
trict, as is suggested by the requirement, 
but who, because of the nature of resi- 
dency in the District of Columbia, may 
move away from the District for 4 or 5 
months during a prolonged absence due 
to another job or another way of life. 

My amendment takes out the word 
“immediately”, but still retains the re- 
quirement of 5 years of residence. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Exactly what does the 
amendment do? We do not have a 
printed amendment, and I am not clear 
as to what the amendment does. 

Mr. KENNEDY. My amendment 
strikes out the word “immediately” on 
page 2, line 3, of H. R. 7785, so that the 
5-year requirement remains in the bill, 
but the word “immediately” is dropped. 

Mr. BIBLE. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has discussed this amendment 
with both the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Subcommittee and me. We 
have no objection to the amendment, 
and are happy to accept it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, needless 
to say I am very happy about the final 
passage of this very important, worth- 
while, and needed legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I should like to com- 
mend my able and distinguished friend 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for his 
work, zeal, and diligence as to this par- 
ticular juvenile court bill. I should also 
like to commend the present occupant 
of the chair [Mr. Frear] for his fairness. 
Although our viewpoints may have dif- 
fered a little here and there along the 
legislative path, the Senator from Dela- 
ware has always been understanding and 
helpful about bringing the bill to the 
Senate for final passage without delay. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to thank my 
friend from Nevada for his kind remarks. 
I merely point out for the Recorp that 
the Senator from Nevada is the chair- 
man of the committee and he is respon- 
sible in large part for the unanimity 
with which we were able to get the bill 
passed. I am only grateful for having 
had an opportunity to work under the 
direction of the Senator from Nevada in 
connection with the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE, I thank the Senator from 


Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Beatt in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT 
“RECRUITING AND TRAINING FOR 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1447, Senate Reso- 
lution 281. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 281) authorizing the printing of 
the committee print Recruitment and 
Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States, as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to amendment. If 
there be any amendment to be proposed, 
1555 question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

on. 

The resolution was agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the committee print, Re- 
cruitment and Training for the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States, prepared as a staff 
study for the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, be printed as a Senate document, and 
that 1,000 additional copies be printed for 
the use of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS AT 
BLACK CANYON OF THE GUNNI- 
SON NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
COLO. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 5984. I am ad- 
vised that this bill is identical with Cal- 
endar No. 1434, Senate bill 1697. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5984) to authorize the exchange of cer- 
tain lands at Black Canyon of the Gun- 
nison National Monument, Colo., and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the bill, 
if enacted, would enable the Department 
of the Interior to acquire private inhold- 
ings within the Gunnison National Mon- 
ument which are blocking plans for de- 
velopment in the area. 

A recent Government resurvey of 
lands within the Gunnison National 
Monument has demonstrated the exist- 
ence of errors in a plat based on an 1884 
survey. ‘Through the land exchanges 
authorized by this bill, the Government 
would acquire a privately owned tract 
which would permit the development of 
suitable roads, a headquarters, camp- 
grounds, and other visitor-use facilities. 
Development of these features is impos- 
sible until the tract of land in question 
is brought into Federal ownership. 

The contemplated exchanges would be 
on a basis of equal value. The land to 
be exchanged by the Government will 
subsequently be excluded from the ex- 
terior boundaries of the monument, thus 
fully achieving the desired consolida- 
tion of Federal holdings in this area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
not familiar with this bill. I have no 
personal interest in it. However, when 
we begin to transfer property, I know 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is interested. I should like to 
ask if the Senator from Nevada knows 
whether or not this bill complies with the 
so-called Morse formula. 

Mr. BIBLE. Iam very happy to have 
the Senator from Kansas ask that ques- 
tion. The bill has been discussed with 
the Senator from Oregon. I am well 
aware of his interest in the so-called 
Morse formula. He states that he has 
no objection to the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator, 
I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
Calendar No. 1434, Senate bill 1697, be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1460, Senate bill 
2033. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2033) 
to provide for the Board of Trustees of 
the Postal Savings System to consist of 
the Postmaster General and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the notion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, S. 2033 is 
designed to revise the membership of the 
Board of Trustees of the Postal Savings 
System. 

Membership on the board now consists 
of the Postmaster General, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The bill would reduce the mem- 
bership to include only the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Post Office Department in request- 
ing the change reported that, whatever 
the reason for designating the Attorney 
General as a member of the Board of 
Trustees at the time the Postal Savings 
System was established, that reason no 
longer pertains. The Post Office De- 
partment was joined by the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in urging early enactment of the 
measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of the first section of the act entitled 
“An act to establish postal savings deposi- 
tories for depositing savings at interest with 
the security of the Government for repay- 
ment thereof, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 814), as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 751), is hereby further 
amended by striking out “the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Attorney General,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof and the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether, before the quorum call, I 
moved to lay before the Senate Calendar 
No. 1424, H. R. 7930. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no business pending before the Senate. 
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LONGEVITY STEP INCREASES OF 
POSTAL FIELD SERVICE EM- 
PLOYEES 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1424, H. R. 7930. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
7930) to correct certain inequities with 
automatic step-increase anniversary 
dates and longevity step increases of 
postal field service employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with amendments on page 5, after line 4, 
to insert: 


Src. 4. (a) Section 802 (a) of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
1132), is amended by inserting after the 
word “position” where it appears in clause 
(1) and where it appears for the first time 
in clause (2) the words “in the legislative, 
judicial, or executive branch”, and by in- 
serting before the semicolon at the end of 
clause (4) the following: “in any position 
subject to this act following service in any 
position in the legislative, judicial, or execu- 
tive branch.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(c) Any employee in the legislative 
branch whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, and who has 
completed 2 or more years of service as such 
an employee, may upon appointment to a 
position subject to the Classification Act of 
1949 have his initial rate of compensation 
fixed at the minimum rate of the appropriate 
grade, or at any step of such grade that 
does not exceed the highest previous rate 
of compensation received by him during such 
service in the legislative branch.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1958. 


And, on page 6, after line 2, to insert: 

Sec. 5. Section 2 (b) of the act entitled 
“An act extending the classified executive 
civil service of the United States”, approved 
November 26, 1940, as amended (5 U. S. ©. 
631b (b)), is amended by striking out “any 
person who shall have served for 4 years 
as a secretary, clerk, or assistant clerk to a 
Senator, Representative, Delegate, or Resi- 
dent Commissioner, or as & clerk or assistant 
clerk to a standing committee of the Senate 
or House of Representatives or as a clerical 
employee of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “any person who shall have com- 
pleted 2 or more years of service as an em- 
ployee in the legislative branch in a position 
the compensation for which is disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the bill was reported 
unanimously, as I recall, by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. Since 
it was reported, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Cartson] wishes to offer an 
amendment. I shall accept the amend- 
ment; then I shall make a statement 
about the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment on page 6, line 13, to 
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strike out “two” and insert in lieu there- 
of “three.” 

I offer the amendment for the reason 
that employees in the executive branch 
of the Government are required to serve 
the traditional period of 3 years be- 
fore they may become permanent civil- 
service employees. The bill would have 
permitted legislative employees to serve 
only 2 years in order to acquire perma- 
nent status. 

The amendment, if agreed to—and the 
chairman has been kind enough to say 
that he will accept it—will provide for 
legislative employees on the same basis 
as employees of the executive branch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
is to the committee amendment and is, 
therefore, in order. The clerk will state 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas to the committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 13, it is proposed to strike out “two” 
and insert in lieu thereof “three.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. As 
the chairman of the committee, I accept 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas. The reason why 2 years was 
placed in the bill was that in the House, 
when a Representative did not run or 
was defeated after serving 2 years, the 
employees of the Representative were 
left up in the air, so to speak. The bill 
does not affect the Senate, except in a 
few cases when death might occur or 
when a person was appointed a Senator 
for an unexpired term. So far as the 
6-year tenure is concerned, the bill does 
not affect Senate employees, as can be 
seen. But the Senator from Kansas 
desires to provide the 3-year period for 
the legislative branch as is the case in 
the executive branch. I do not object 
to the amendment, and will accept it. 

The purpose of the bill, as passed in 
the House, is to correct two separate, but 
related, inequities resulting from the 
conversion of certain employees to the 
pay schedules under the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 from 
the general schedule of the Classification 
Act. 

The Postal Pay Act of 1955 provides 
for the crediting, for periodic step in- 
creases under the act, only prior service 
in the Post Office Department, with one 
exception which relates to custodial em- 
Ployees of the Department of the Treas- 
ury who also serve the Post Office De- 
partment. After the act was passed, it 
was learned that the restriction would 
penalize a small group of employees 
somewhat similiarly situated. These 
employees were on the payroll of the 
General Accounting Office but were en- 
gaged exclusively in the performance of 
accounting functions of the Post Office 
Department. After the 1955 act passed, 
the accounting function in which they 
were engaged and employed was trans- 
ferred to the Post Office Department. 
This action, in view of the restriction 
in the Postal Pay Act, has resulted in 
their losing time for automatic advance- 
ment in pay. This result was not in- 
tended. H. R. 7930 corrects this inad- 
vertence. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The committee amendment adds sec- 

tion 4 and 5 to the House approved bill. 
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These sections are designed to solve two 
separate problems, one or both of which 
arise occasionally in connection with the 
transfer of an employee from the 
judicial or legislative branch to a posi- 
tion in the executive branch. 

EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Section 801 of the Classification Act 
provides that all new appointments shall 
be made at the minimum rate of the 
appropriate grade. 

Section 802 provides, however, that in 
the case of a transfer from one position 
to another, the basic compensation of 
the employee shall be governed by regu- 
lations of the Civil Service Commission. 

The Comptroller General has ruled 
that the movement of an employee from 
the legislative branch to the executive 
branch is not a transfer and, therefore, 
his attachment to the executive branch 
results from a new appointment. 

Under this ruling, the employee is 
compelled to start at the minimum rate 
of the appropriate grade of the position 
even though he was receiving a higher 
salary in the judicial or legislative 
branches, notwithstanding the fact that 
the agency, as a matter of equity, would 
like to fix his pay at a higher step rate 
than the minimum rate. 

Section 4 removes this impediment 
so that when such employees move to the 
executive branch they can be treated 
the same as other Federal employees un- 
der the Civil Service Commission’s reg- 
ulations. 

Section 5 relates to the acquisition of 
status. The so-called Ramspeck Act of 
1949 established a basis for judicial and 
legislative employees to acquire status, 
a necessary prerequisite for employment 
in the executive branch. Certain posi- 
tions now existing were not in existence 
at that time and thus were not specified 
in the act. As a result, the occupants of 
such positions have no way of establish- 
ing eligibility for status as does the oc- 
cupants of positions that were specifi- 
cally named. Section 5 amends the 
Ramspect Act so that it will apply uni- 
formly to all judicial and legislative 
employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas to a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. The bill was read the third time 
and passed. 


EVA S. WINDER 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1453, S. 488. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 488) 
for the relief of Eva S. Winder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment in 
line 8, after the year “1946”, to strike out 
“No interest shall be allowed on the re- 
fund claimed for the year 1945 for any 
period of time after June 18, 1952, and 
on the refund claimed for the year 1946 
for any period of time after July 2, 1952.” 
and insert No interest shall be allowed 
on the refunds claimed herein for any 
period of time”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
section 3774 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall consider, and allow if otherwise allow- 
able, the claims filed on March 9, 1948, by 
Eva 8. Winder, of Deming, N. Mex., for re- 
funds of overpayments of her income taxes 
for the years 1945 and 1946. No interest 
shall be allowed on the refunds claimed 
herein for any period of time. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to provide that notwith- 
standing section 3774 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall consider, and allow 
if otherwise allowable, the claims filed 
on March 9, 1948, by Eva S. Winder, of 
Deming, N. Mex., for the refund of over- 
payments of her income taxes for the 
years 1945 and 1946. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CASEY JIMENEZ 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1454, S. 1879. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1879) for the relief of Casey Jimenez. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“Act,” to strike out “in excess of 10 per 
— thereof”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Casey Jimenez, of 
Tucumcari, N. Mex., a veteran of World War 
II, the sum of $1,292, representing the 
amount expended by the said Casey Jimenez 
for an emergency operation after he had 
been refused admittance to the veterans 
hospital in Amarillo, Tex., and for medical 
and hospital expenses incurred incident to 
such operation: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Casey Jimenez, of 
‘Tucumcari, N. Mex., a veteran of World 
War II, the sum of $1,292, representing 
the amount expended by the said Casey 
Jimenez for an emergency operation 
after he had been refused admittance to 
the veterans hospital in Amarillo, Tex., 
and for medical and hospital expenses 
incurred incident to such operation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the quorum call be 


rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bratt in the chair). Without objection, 


it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION IN INSURANCE OF 
PERSONS OVER AGE 65 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wonder if there is any 
Senator present who objects to the bill 
presently before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no bill before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I move that the Senate take up Calendar 
No. 709, Senate bill 2127, for considera- 
tion at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2127) to amend section 3 (d) of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 relating to the reduction in 
amounts of insurance of persons over 
the age of 65. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, out of courtesy to Mem- 
bers who may not know the bill is to be 
considered at this time, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Carson in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHnston] to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2127). 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2127) to amend section 3 (d) of the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1954, relating to the reduc- 
tion in amounts of insurance of persons 
over the age of 65, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, after line 2, to insert: 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect as of August 17, 1954, except 
that it shall not be applicable in any case 
in which the employee's death or retirement 
occurred prior to the date of enactment of 
this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of sec- 
tion 3 (d) of the Federal Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amended, as 
precedes the proviso is amended to read as 
follows: 

„d) Each of such amounts of insurance 
shall be reduced by 1 percent thereof at 
the end of each full calendar month follow- 
ing the date the employee attains age 65, 
subject to minimum amounts prescribed by 
the Commission, but not less than 50 per- 
cent of the insurance in force immediately 
preceding the first reduction provided 
herein.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect as of August 17, 1954, ex- 
cept that it shall not be applicable in any 
case in which the employee's death or retire- 
ment occurred prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I offer the amendments to 
the bill which are at the desk, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 3, after That“, it is proposed to in- 
sert “(a)”. 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “Sec. 2.” 
and insert “(b)”. 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “Act” and 
insert “section”, 
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At the end of the bill add the following: 


Src. 2. Section 5 (a) of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out “25 cents” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “32 cents”. 

Src. 3. (a) Section 6 of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out “fifteen” wherever it ap- 
pears in such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “twelve”. 

(b) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective only in the case of 
employees who retire on or after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JonnstTon] en bloc. 

Ae amendments were agreed to en 
oc. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as Senators will recall, 
the bill was reported last year and was 
then sent back to the committee. The 
last amendments adopted, of course, 
were approved by the full committee. 

Mr. President, the purpose of S. 2127 
is to amend the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 so as 
to modify both the rate and the extent 
of the reduction that now is made in 
the face value of a policy when the in- 
sured reaches the age of 65. 

Present law provides for a monthly 
reduction of 2 percent commencing with 
the first month after age 65 until the 
policy has been reduced to 25 percent 
of its face value. 

For example, an employee whose sal- 
ary is between $4,000 and $5,000 would 
have a policy with a face value of $5,000. 
However, upon attainment of age 65, his 
policy would be reduced by 2 percent a 
month until it was reduced to 25 per- 
cent of its value, or $1,250. 

S. 2127 proposes to cut the rate of 
reduction to 1 percent a month and, also, 
to cease reducing entirely when the 
value of the policy has been reduced to 
50 percent. 

I think no one questions the purpose 
of the bill or objects to it on the basis 
of merit. However, when the bill came 
up last year, there was some question 
concerning its cost. 

The Civil Service Commission esti- 
mated that enactment of the bill would 
result in increasing disbursements from 
the insurance reserve fund by a small 
amount currently, with a gradual 
growth to some $7 million by 1960 and 
$32 million by 1975. As Senators will 
recall, when the report was received ob- 
jection was raised. The bill was recon- 
sidered by the committee. The amend- 
ment sets forth the increased amount 
which will be paid. 

Since that time, the committee has 
given the question of cost rather exten- 
sive consideration. Also, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has studied the matter. 
The committee studies indicate that the 
cost of the measure will amount to about 
10 cents per pay period per thousand 
dollars of insurance. The Commission 
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thinks the cost may run to about 12% 
cents. As can be seen, the estimates are 
not far apart. 

In order to meet the additional cost 
involved, the committee amendment to 
S. 2127 will raise the premiums by 1014 
cents per thousand per pay period. 
Seven cents of this amount will be 
passed on to the employees and 3% 
cents to the Government. That is in 
keeping with the present situation un- 
der which the employee pays 34 of the 
premium and the Government pays 13. 

From a dollar standpoint, this means 
that in the future employees will pay 
an additional $20 million and the Gov- 
ernment an additional $10 million an- 
nually for the increased protection 
which will be provided. 

The amendment makes one additional 
small change in the insurance program. 
Existing law provides that an employee’s 
insurance is continued upon retirement 
provided the employee has 15 years or 
more of service. ‘This requirement is 
being reduced to 12 years in order to 
extend the benefit on a more realistic 
basis. 

I ask that the Senate pass the bill, as 
now amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) so much of 
section 3 (d) of the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as 
amended, as precedes the proviso is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) Each of such amounts of insurance 
shall be reduced by 1 percent thereof at the 
end of each full calendar month following 
the date the employee attains age 65, subject 
to minimum amounts prescribed by the 
Commission, but not less than 50 percent of 
the insurance in force immediately preceding 
the first reduction provided herein.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect as of August 17, 1954, except 
that it shall not be applicable in any case in 
which the employee's death or retirement 
occurred prior to the date of enactment of 
this act 


Sec. 2. Section 5 (a) of such act is 
amended by striking out “25 cents” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “32 cents”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 6 of such act is amended 
by striking out “fifteen” wherever it appears 
in such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twelve”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective only in the case of em- 
ployees who retire on or after the date of 
enactment of this act, 


THE NEED FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
noted with pleasure that the majority 
leader of the Senate has announced 
that it is intended to proceed with the 
consideration of labor legislation in the 
early days of the developing session of 
the Senate. 

I believe that the hearings which are 
underway in the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field have made it abun- 


dantly clear that this session of the Sen- 
ate would be grossly negligent of its duty 
should it fail to consider labor legisla- 
tion. The Senate will have spent ap- 
proximately $1 million in providing for 
this investigation. Eight Members of 
the Senate have been devoting approxi- 
mately 30 hours a week to this problem 
for a great many weeks. We have sub- 
mitted an interim report. We have 
heard a great many witnesses. We have 
received more than 100,000 communica- 
tions asking that action be taken in vari- 
ous fields of labor activity. Eighty per- 
cent of the communications have come 
from rank-and-file members of labor 
unions themselves. 

We have disclosed various types of im- 
proper activities in the area of certain 
unions, involving the breakdown of dem- 
ocratic processes in unions; involving 
personal intimidation and destruction of 
property; involving gross corruption, 
misuse of funds, and actual thievery of 
money collected by compulsion from 
union members as a part of the assess- 
ment they must pay to hold jobs in or- 
der to enable them to earn a living for 
their families in this great free Republic 
of ours. 

Those and certain other vices have 
been disclosed, which are crying for cor- 
rection. Consequently I was pleased to 
learn that the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare is to place before us Sen- 
ate bill 2888, and that the majority 
leader is scheduling it for action. 

It seems to me that it would be a great 
waste of public funds to conduct such an 
investigation over the long processes of 
2 years and have nothing result except 
some newspaper headlines. The pur- 
pose of our committee is to discover 
what type of corrective legislation is 
needed, and to pass along recommenda- 
tions to the respective legislative com- 
mittees of the Senate and House. That 
we have done. I am pleased that we are 
to have an opportunity, as Members of 
the United States Senate, to devote our 
time, our talents, and our efforts to try- 
ing to write appropriate legislation in 
the fields in which it is so abundantly 
clear that the rank-and-file union mem- 
bers require such legislation in order to 
protect their dignity, their democratic 
functions, their vested interests, and 
their rights as free men and women of 
America. 

In that connection, I now send to the 
desk a series of amendments which I 
expect to offer to Senate bill 2888, and 
ask that they be printed for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and lie on the table 
until that happy day when the United 
States Senate is given an opportunity to 
stand up and be counted, as to whether 
we are to bow to the demands of certain 
arrogant labor leaders, or whether, as 
responsible representatives in Congress, 
we are to pass the type of legislation re- 
quired to maintain the freedom of the 
free labor union movement in America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 


printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
o 


PENALTIES FOR INTERFERENCE 
WITH UTILITY LINES, PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1351, H. R. 3604. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
3604) to amend section 831 of title 5 of 
the Canal Zone Code to make it a felony 
to injure or destroy works, property, or 
material of communication, power, light- 
ing, control, or signal lines, stations, or 
systems, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


FREE IMPORTATION OF ARTICLES 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1462, H. R. 11019. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H. R. 
11019) to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of ex- 
hibition at the Kentucky State Fair to 
be held at Louisville, Ky., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have offered an amendment designated 
“4_21-58-O” which I ask to have read. 
I believe the amendment has been 
cleared favorably by both the majority 
and the minority leaderships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 7. Any article which is imported from 
a foreign country for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion at the International Trade Exhibition 
to be held at St. Paul, Minn., from 
May 7, 1958, to May 18, 1958, inclusive, by 
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the Minnesota Centennial Festival of Na- 
tions, or for use in constructing, installing, 
or maintaining foreign exhibits at the Inter- 
national Trade Exhibition, upon which 
article there is a tariff or customs duty, shall 
be admitted without payment of such tariff 
or customs duty or any fees or charges under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. Each provision of 
sections 1 to 6, inclusive, of this act shall 
apply with respect to the International 
Trade Exhibition and all rights and privi- 
leges extended by such sections and all 
duties and obligations imposed thereby and 
each and every requirement thereof shall ex- 
tend to the Minnesota Centennial Festival of 
Nations, which shall be deemed, for customs 
purposes only, to be the sole consignee of 
all merchandise imported under the au- 
thority of this section. 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to permit articles imported from foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibition at 
the Kentucky State Fair, to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., and the International 
Trade Exhibition, to be held at St. Paul, 
Minn., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment was offered on behalf of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] and myself, and will 
be of great help to the Minnesota Cen- 
tennial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of ex- 
hibition at the Kentucky State Fair, to 
be held at Louisville, Ky., and the Inter- 
national Trade Exhibition, to be held at 
St. Paul, Minn., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Calendar No. 1351, 
H. R. 3604. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Ithank the Chair, 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier this afternoon I placed in the 
Recorp statistical material relating to 
the Nation’s economy, which I believe 
should be of interest to Members of the 
Senate and to the general citizenry. I 
have been doing this regularly for one 
purpose, namely, to arouse the Govern- 
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ment to action on the economic prob- 
lems confronting the Nation. It appears 
to me that unless Congress and the ad- 
ministration move very positively in try- 
ing to alleviate economic conditions, the 
recession which we are now experiencing 
may well be with us for many months 
and may take a heavy toll in waste of 
both manpower and resources. 

The Wall Street Journal for April 15, 
1958, published an article entitled “So- 
viet Economic Growth Rate Twice That 
of the United States, Presidential Aide 
Says.” The article reports Dr. Gabriel 
Hauge, economic aide to the Presi- 
dent, as saying that the average rate of 
growth in the Soviet economy since 1950 
has been between 6 and 7 percent, 
roughly twice that of the United States. 

On the very same page of the Wall 
Street Journal it is reported that in- 
dustrial production in the United States 
is now 12 percent below that of last 
August. 

Mr. President, I believe that the state- 
ment made by Mr. Gabriel Hauge is of 
such importance that very Member of 
Congress and all other officials of the 
Government should ponder its meaning. 

The Soviet has made quite clear, 
through its current leadership, that the 
war it is waging against the United 
States and its allies is an economic war 
as well as a political and cultural at- 
tack. Yesterday, Nikita Khrushchev, 
speaking at the Polish Embassy, in Mos- 
cow, in the presence of the United States 
Ambassador, the Honorable Llewellyn 
Thompson, stated in rather folksy man- 
ner that the Soviet Union was out to 
win on the economic front, and thereby 
to win the struggle for world domina- 
tion. Then Khrushchev turned to the 
United States Ambassador, shook his fin- 
ger at him, and said that, once the Com- 
munists had won, they would reeducate 
the American capitalists. Khrushchev 
had previously referred to the experience 
in Communist China. In this instance, 
Nikita Khrushchev, the first Minister of 
the Soviet Union, stated that the Com- 
munist Chinese had, as he said, “reedu- 
cated” the Chinese capitalists. 

Mr. President, we Americans know 
what happened in China. I suppose one 
might say that Nikita Khrushchev ex- 
aggerates and overemphasizes what he 
and his country intend to do. But I 
submit that, to date, the record of Soviet 
achievement in the field of military 
power and in the field of economic 
growth and expansion, particularly of 
capital goods, is not one to be lightly 
taken or cast aside. 

The trouble with all these Soviet argu- 
ments is that they have a certain 
amount of merit, at least in terms of 
what the Soviets have been able to dem- 
onstrate in regard to the world power 
struggle. 

If the administration is not moved by 
the suffering of countless Americans who 
are joining the ranks of the unemployed, 
one would think it would at least be 
concerned that the Soviet Union is, with 
frightening speed, catching up with the 
United States in economic strength, 

While the Soviet economy expanded 
last year by an estimated 10 percent, 
our own economy, when measured in 
terms of gross national product, regis- 
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tered a gain of less than 1 percent, and 
our industrial production made no gain 
whatsoever. 

Mr. President, I have just quoted from 
1957 statistical tables. All the economic 
data available makes it quite certain 
that 1958 will show not only that we 
have come to a dead stop, but that we 
are now actually losing ground. 

Mr. President, no one sign could be 
more disturbing to thoughtful people 
than the decline in the American econ- 
omy at this particular juncture of world 
affairs. I would remind my colleagues 
that for years the Soviet Union and its 
leaders have been stating that the Com- 
munist victory would come when Ameri- 
can and Western capitalism began to 
falter, when recession and depression 
gripped the so-called free economies. I 
also would remind my colleagues that 
we do not need to permit that to hap- 
pen. We are the masters of our own 
destiny; we are capable of reversing 
these trends; we know how. If there 
is any one thing that is lacking today, 
it is the will to do so, rather than a 
lack of knowledge on the subject. 

Today, our Nation is still the most 
powerful on the face of the earth. It 
is still the richest. We have the largest 
skilled labor force, the greatest number 
of talented professional and scientific 
people, and the greatest industrial plant 
the world has ever known, It is more 
efficient and more up to date than any 
other industrial facility in the world. 

We have the greatest transportation 
system; we have one of the soundest fi- 
nancial systems. We have everything 
required for long-term world leadership, 
if only the throttle of our economy were 
set at full speed ahead, rather than at 
slow speed, or even at cruising speed. 

What this country needs is an aware- 
ness of the signs of weakness here and 
there in the economy, and then some 
remedial action to strengthen the areas 
of weakness, plus effective, determined, 
consistent, vigorous leadership. 

I would remind my fellow Americans 
that a comfortable, tired, overly cau- 
tious, timid America will not be long in 
possession of world leadership, when 
America is competing with a vigorous, 
ambitious, hungry, determined Soviet 
Union and its leaders. 

Something else which disturbs me is 
that our country is not being true to its 
own heritage. Today there is in high 
places in our country—both in govern- 
ment and in industry—a kind of soft- 
ness and a sort of complacency that do 
not smack of the old, pioneer spirit. 
Actually, the words we hear from the 
Soviet—words regarding the opening up 
of vast, new areas for cultivation, the 
expansion of new industries, and the de- 
velopment of river and power re- 
sources—make one wonder whether the 
Soviets have stolen some of our enthusi- 
asm for getting jobs done. 

Yesterday I had an experience which 
will live for a long time in my memory. 
The Ambassador of the United States 
to a far-off place told a consultative 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee that in working out an agree- 
ment with a particular country for a 
civil-aviation project, under which the 
United States would assist that country 
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to develop a reasonable, modern, avi- 
ation system, 18 months had passed, 
after the agreement was signed, before 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration had finally determined to whom 
to let the contract—not the contract for 
construction of the buildings and the 
runways of an airport, but merely the 
contract for the design of the build- 
ings—18 months of fiddling around with 
redtape. If there is anything that is 
un-American, Mr. President, if there is 
anything that is unrepresentative of the 
vitality of the American people and their 
desire to get things done, it is such mon- 
keyshine business—18 months to find an 
architect. 

Mr. President, in 18 months the air- 
port and runways should have been 
built, and planes should have been fiy- 
ing at the airfield. That would be the 
American way. But, instead, our ofi- 
cials have been shuffling papers. 

I know of no surer way to come in 
second in a 2-man race than for 1 of 
the participants to keep lacing his shoes 
at the starting line, until the race is 
two-thirds over. But that is about what 
has happened in far too many instances, 
insofar as some of our officials are con- 
cerned; and it is happening right now 
on the economic front. 

In the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, there is an attitude of “Wait; 
let’s see; let’s take another look.” Or, 
as the distinguished majority leader has 
said, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment wants to “peek around the 
corner, to see what it can see.” Our 
majority leader is of the opinion, and so 
am I, that we should go around the cor- 
ner and do what we should do, before 
it is too late. This is no time for eco- 
nomic peekaboo. This is the time for an 
economic offensive, and to get that of- 
fensive under way before it is too costly. 

All the economic data available makes 
it quite certain, as I said earlier, that 
1958 will show we have not only come to 
a dead stop in our economic growth, but 
we are actually losing ground. 

Mr. President, as of mid-March un- 
employment stood at 5.2 million, the 
highest total since before World War II. 
And since mid-March initial unemploy- 
ment insurance claims have been mount- 
ing. In the week ended April 5 initial 
claims totaled 502,000—a rise of 79,000 
over the week before. And the number 
of workers on a part-time basis due to 
economic reasons rose in mid-March to 
2,290,000 compared to 2,084,000 a month 
earlier. The rate of insured unemploy- 
ment according to latest figures is at a 
record 8.0 percent and there is no indi- 
cation it will lessen in the near future. 

We are going to be called on, here in 
the Senate, as well as in the other body, 
to approve a foreign- aid program. 
Such a program, I trust, will be ap- 
proved. There will be some who will 
want to sharply trim and reduce it. 
Many amendments will be offered. I 
hope some amendments will be adopted; 
for example, one that will separate the 
military from the economic, which sep- 
aration is long overdue, as well as 
amendments which will permit our Gov- 
ernment to enter into regional arrange- 
ments for regional economic develop- 
ment. This is needed. 
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I trust there will be amendments 
which will underscore the importance of 
economic assistance on a pure economic 
basis rather than as a part of a military 
program. Regardless of what may hap- 
pen to this bill, I hope a bill of signifi- 
cant proportions will finally be adopted 
by the Congress. 

There will also be a program before 
the Senate for the extension of recipro- 
cal trade agreements. I hope it will be 
one for 5 years, which is the President’s 
recommendation; but efforts will be 
made to weaken the reciprocal trade 
program. Efforts will be made to defeat 
it. Some powerful arguments will be of- 
fered against it, arguments to the effect 
that reciprocal trade adds to unemploy- 
ment, arguments to the effect that re- 
ciprocal trade is injurious to some Amer- 
ican industries. Evidence will be rallied 
to prove these points. Of course, there 
will be those of us who will point out, 
in contradiction to those arguments, 
that reciprocal trade also provides jobs; 
that America enjoys a balance of trade 
of $7 billion under reciprocal trade. We 
will point out that under reciprocal 
trade many more jobs are created than 
are lost. 

I shall offer an amendment to the 
reciprocal trade bill providing for what 
we call trade adjustment features, so 
that if an industry is injured because of 
a national reciprocal trade policy, so 
that if workers are displaced or com- 
munities suffer economic injury because 
of a national trade policy, the Federal 
Government will assist those communi- 
ties, will help those workers in retrain- 
ing and in unemployment compensation, 
and will aid the industries with generous 
loans and fast tax writeoffs for new in- 
dustrial plants and capacity. 

I believe if we are going to have a na- 
tional trade policy based upon reciprocal 
relationships, we must also have na- 
tional trade adjustment features in the 
bill to spread the burden for those who 
have been injured because of a national 
policy. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, 
what I really want to put to Congress is 
the proposition that if the economic re- 
cession continues unabated, if farm in- 
come continues to fall, if more than 5 
million workers are without jobs, if an- 
other two and a half million have only 
part-time work, if steel production is 
running at 50 percent of capacity, if 
carloadings continue to be 20 percent 
lower than they were last year, if Fed- 
eral revenues fall off because of the de- 
cline in business activity—if all those 
things happen and continue to happen 
in the months to come, and the Con- 
gress of the United States and the exec- 
utive branch do not move dramatically 
and effectively to stop the unemploy- 
ment to check the economic recession, 
and to turn it around and start our 
economy up the hill again, I predict the 
trade program and the foreign aid pro- 
gram will look like a country rooster 
that has been run over by a tractor— 
without feathers, and slightly flattened 
out. 

The best and the sure way for the 
executive branch of the Government to 
gain acceptance of and approval of its 
trade and foreign aid programs is to 
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start to take an active interest in aiding 
the American economy and the Amer- 
ican people. If those who are at 1600 


Pennsylvania Avenue and in Cabinet . 


posts, and if heads of departments of 
Government, and if those of us here in 
Congress do not take effective action 
quickly to provide job opportunities for 
those who want work, to stimulate the 
economy so our industrial plant will be 
working at full capacity, there is going 
to be plenty of difficulty in either House 
of the Congress in passing an effective 
and truly meaningful reciprocal trade or 
mutual security program. 

I warn the administration as a friend 
of the program. I have not been a critic 
of the program. I have voted for mu- 
tual security right down the line, as a 
loyal follower of it. I have voted for 
reciprocal trade, and I shall continue to 
do so. But it takes a majority of the 
Members of the House and of the Senate 
to pass either of those measures. I do 
not want to see either of them passed as 
empty shells. I want both mutual se- 
curity and foreign trade measures to 
have body as well as form. 

I repeat my friendly admonition, and 
I hope helpful one, that the President 
of the United States and his adminis- 
tration had better be recommending to 
this Congress an effective program of ac- 
tion, putting their strength and influence 
behind such a program, or the reciprocal 
trade and the foreign aid bills will be in 
peril. If anyone does not believe that 
statement, let him visit around the cor- 
ridors of the Congress. It is about time 
someone spoke out loud about it, because 
it is a poorly kept secret. Everyone 
seems to know what is going on except 
mother. In this instance everyone 
seems to know what is going on except 
the President and his intimate advisers, 
because if they believe the American 
people are going to be more generous to 
the people in what is called the northern 
tier countries of the Baghdad Pact, than 
they are to the people of the United 
States, then the President and his ad- 
visers are wrong. If money is to be 
loaned to people all over the world at 
3 percent interest, while those at home 
in the United States are charged 3% 
percent, then it does not make much 
sense to anybody, much less our constitu- 
ents. I am rather surprised that the 
Congress of the United States would ex- 
act a higher rate of interest from a GI 
for a housing loan than it would from 
a foreign government 5,000 miles away. 
And that is exactly what we are doing. 
We passed legislation in the Congress 
which compels our own American farm- 
ers to pay higher rates of interest upon 
loans for farm improvement than for- 
eign governments must pay upon loans 
for development in their nations. 

I hope Senators will not misunder- 
stand me. I am in favor of economic 
loans for other countries, and I am in 
favor of having them made at reasonable 
rates of interest. But I am also in favor 
of reasonable rates of interest and loans 
for our own people. I have never been 
able to yet see why, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment can loan money to somebody in 
Italy, the Federal Government cannot 
loan money to somebody in Missouri or 
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in Minnesota. Rather than to be selec- 
tive about a country, I have never been 
able to see why, if the Federal Govern- 
ment can loan money to help independ- 
ent business in Western Europe, in 
Southeast Asia, in Africa, or in Latin 
America, the Federal Government can- 
not loan money directly to help inde- 
pendent business in our own country. 

I am merely trying to say that if we 
want an effective foreign policy over- 
seas we have to have two things. First 
of all, the foreign policy must be accept- 
able to the people for whose benefit it is 
directed; it must be acceptable to those 
in other places in far-off lands. And it 
must also be acceptable to our own peo- 
ple here at home. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, as 
of mid-March unemployment stood at 5.2 
million, the highest total since before 
World War II. And since mid-March 
initial unemployment insurance claims 
have been mounting. In the week ended 
April 5 initial claims totaled 502,000—a 
rise of 79,000 over the week before. And 
the number of workers on a part-time 
basis due to economic reasons rose in 
mid-March to 2,290,000 compared to 
2,084,000 a month earlier. The rate of 
insured unemployment according to 
latest figures is at a record 8.0 percent 
and there is no indication it will lessen 
in the near future. : 

The latest figures show that the gross 
national product fell in the last quarter 
of 1957 by a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $7.4 billion and there is little 
doubt but that the figures for the first 
quarter of this year will show a similar 
drop. 

Industrial production fell two points 
in March making a total drop since 
August of 12 percent. 

Automobile production in the first 3 
months was down 31 percent from a year 
before, and in March production was 38 
percent below March of 1957. And auto- 
mobile production this present quarter is 
to be cut even further. 

Steel production is off by more than 40 
percent from a year ago, operating at 
roughly 48 percent of capacity—47.5 per- 
cent—the lowest level since 1949. 

Expenditures on plants and equipment 
in the first quarter of this year were al- 
most $3 billion (seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate) below the same period of last 
year and estimates for the current quar- 
ter indicate a decline of $4.5 billion 
(annual rate) from the same period in 
1957; anticipated outlays for 1958 are 13 
percent below 1957, which is a drop of 
more than $4 billion. 

The New York Times Weekly Index of 
Business Activity showed a drop to 180.0 
for the week ended April 5 as compared 
to 184.6 in the preceding week and 205.6 
a year before. 

Freight carloadings during the week 
ended April 12 were 23 percent below a 
year ago, the 34th straight week in which 
carloadings trailed a year earlier. 

Retail sales for week ended April 12 
were 16 percent below a year ago, 
whereas sales should normally have de- 
clined only 6 percent due to a later Easter 
in 1957, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Private housing starts so far this year 
show no improvement over last year, 
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which was the poorest since 1949. In 
fact, in February and March housing 
starts were the lowest for those months 
since 1949. 

In March personal income dropped 
$300 million—annual rate—which makes 
a total drop since August of almost 
$6 billion—annual rate. Income in the 
form of wages and salaries fell in March 
by $1.1 billion—annual rate—to make a 
total drop since August of more than 
$8 billion—annual rate. 

Manufacturers’ new orders in February 
were $1.1 billion less than in January and 
$4.3 billion under a year ago. Unfilled 
orders of manufacturers declined $1.3 
billion in February and were down $15.9 
billion from a year before. 

Business failures in the latest week 
totaled 352, compared to 231 a year ago. 

This is already the longest recession 
in our country since the great depression 
of over 25 years ago. 

And yet there is calm on the banks of 
the Potomac. I guess that is because the 
cherry blossoms came in late this year. 
We are running behind schedule all over. 
Washington is simply out of gear. Ican 
tell Senators Washington is surely out 
of tune with the economic realities. 
This is a recession which we cannot any 
longer afford to tolerate. Politically and 
morally we should not tolerate it, and 
economically we simply cannot afford it. 

I sometimes wonder where those voices 
are in Congress which always speak of 
worry about the waste of Government 
funds and the waste of our Government, 
What about the waste of our manpower, 
which is unused? Where are the voices 
to speak about that? What about the 
amount of waste of resources and man- 
power and plant capacity which this 
country has suffered since last October, 
which would have paid for 2 full years of 
foreign economic aid? 

The amount of waste which this coun- 
try of ours has suffered since last October 
would have built all the classrooms 
America will need from now until 1975, 
and every mother and father in the Gal- 
lery could have his or her sons and 
daughters in schools which were modern, 
which were up to date, and which were 
fireproof. The children would not have 
to be crowded into classrooms at 35 or 
40 or 45 for every teacher, but instead we 
could have a school facilities program 
which would be the wonder of the world. 

We could lay down hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles of concrete pavement, 
four lanes wide, for the waste we have 
already suffered—the loss due to unem- 
ployment, due to the failure to invest, 
due to lack of confidence, due to the 
“dilly-dallying” of this Government. 

Make no mistake about it, the Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility for eco- 
nomic growth. We cannot have a Gov- 
ernment of the United States saying on 
the one hand that we need a foreign aid 
program in order to stimulate the econ- 
omies of other countries, but at the same 
time we do not need an American aid 
program to stimulate our own economy. 
If we are willing to spend vast sums of 
money predicated on the proposition 
that foreign economic aid—grants and 
loans from the United States—will build 
the prosperity of other countries and 
will provide jobs for workers in other 
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countries, I ask any reasonable minded 
citizen if the same will not apply to 
America, if the Government will go to 
work at it? 

I remind the Senate that in February 
the President said things would be bet- 
ter in March, yet they were not any 
better. Things were worse. I remind 
the Senate that in March the President 
said he thought we had reached the low 
point, yet in April it was even lower. 
And I remind the Senate that despite 
all the wishful thinking of the Secretary 
of Commerce in one of his recent politi- 
cal utterances—when he pointed the 
finger at the Democrats to say, “They 
are just talking about a recession, that is 
all; they are just talking about a reces- 
sion,” and that things were now going 
to be much better—things are not much 
better. 

The Secretary is much like the fellow 
who upon seeing a fireman getting ready 
to put out a fire, and hearing somebody 
down the street say, “There is a fire. 
There is a fire” starts condemning the 
person who is saying that there is a fire, 
rather than helping to put out the fire. 

We cannot wish away trouble. I can 
say, Mr. President, that the American 
economy is not one which is going to be 
talked into trouble, and we cannot talk 
it out of trouble. Action is required. 

Our economy got into trouble because 
of premeditated plans. This adminis- 
tration decided to choke off some of the 
economic oxygen which was required for 
an expanding economy; namely, credit. 
The administration did so through the 
Treasury Department and through the 
friendly cooperation of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The credit was choked 
off. Interest rates were raised. Con- 
sumers pay much more for the goods 
that they need. The cost of living is 
going up every month. Finally, there 
simply was not enough vitality left or 
enough of the economic oxygen called 
the availability of cash and credit to 
keep the body politic and the body eco- 
nomic of the American economic system 
in full vigor. 

Fortunately there was a great deal of 
built-in strength, and this built-in 
strength has been standing us in good 
stead. But even the strongest person 
cannot forever withstand the process of 
attrition, when the supply of food and 
oxygen is reduced or cut off. So it is 
with the strongest economy. Once it 
starts to weaken, it requires more than 
normal amounts of energy-giving sub- 
stance to put it back on its feet. It re- 
quires extra help. To use the analogy of 
the food about which I have been speak- 
ing, it requires some economic vitamins. 

Also it requires the competent voice 
of the good family doctor to tell us that 
we will get well if we follow his pre- 
scription. 

This is a recession which we can no 
longer tolerate. The damage to our 
economy, both on the domestic front and 
in international relations, if we permit 
this recession to live on and grow wider 
and deeper, cannot be overemphasized. 
The time has come when we must utilize 
all means at our disposal to bring the 
recession to a halt, and to get the econ- 
omy back on the road to recovery, not 
yesterday, but today. The sorry state of 
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today’s economy is no mere accident. As 
I have said, it is rather the end result of 
a drift in the economy which has been 
going on under this administration since 
it came into office in 1953. 

This Senator stood on this floor in the 
month of March 1953—and anyone who 
is interested can check the Recorp—and 
warned that certain things were about 
to come to pass. I heard the Secretary 
of Agriculture say that farm prices could 
well come down; and within the same 
month the Secretary of the Treasury ad- 
vocated an increase in interest rates. 
Within 30 days the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, speaking in St. Paul, Minn., 
openly advocated that farm prices could 
well be brought down, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. George Humphrey, 
in Washington, in the early part of the 
month of March 1953, advocated an in- 
crease in interest rates. 

This United States Senator, along 
with others, said, “This is the beginning 
of a process in the American economy 
that will lead to trouble.” 

One does not have to be a graduate 
of any business college to know that 
when we see the cost of living going up, 
farm income coming down, personal in- 
debtedness rising, bank profits sky- 
rocketing, and the cost of money, in the 
form of interest, sharply increasing, we 
can safely predict that the Nation’s 
economy will be in trouble, just as surely 
as a mother, when she sees certain phys- 
ical developments in her child, can pre- 
dict that the little one is about to have 
measles, chickenpox, flu, or some other 
common malady. 

One does not have to be a learned 
economist to know that when we abuse 
and misuse the economic system, we are 
headed for trouble. 

I repeat that the plan was clear and 
premeditated, that the Nation’s econ- 
omy was to be subjected to a rise in 
interest rates and the tightening of 
credit, together with a lowering of the 
prices of raw materials, while at the 
same time we witnessed a rise in the cost 
of living. 

In order for this economy to remain 
strong and healthy, there must be a con- 
tinued real growth, in order to make 
full use of our resources. This admin- 
istration never has planned for economic 
growth. 

During the period 1947-53 this growth 
rate averaged 4.7 percent a year. But 
during the 1953-57 period, the rate of 
growth averaged only 2.7 percent a year. 
And in 1957, as I have already noted, the 
growth rate was less than 1 percent. In 
the fourth quarter of 1957 the economy 
actually began to decline and this decline 
is still continuing as the figures I have 
given show. 

This economic decline measured in 
terms of the lag between full production 
and actual production is reaching stag- 
gering proportions, Whereas the pro- 
duction gap in the years 1947 through 
1952 averaged $5 billion a year, it in- 
creased to a yearly average of $15.7 bil- 
lion in the years 1953 through 1956, and 
rose to over $27 billion in 1957 with the 
production lag in the fourth quarter of 
last year estimated at an annual rate of 
more than $32 billion. 
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One of the problems in our country to- 
day, with the rise in our population, is 
that there has been no real systematic 
planning for strengthening the base of 
the American economy. The result is 
that today cities have outgrown their 
water systems. Cities and suburban 
areas have outgrown their sewerage and 
sanitary systems. Today America’s high- 
way system is 25 years behind the times. 

Today America’s school system is 20 
years behind the requirements of a mod- 
ern educational plant. Why? Because 
this administration shuns the words 
“plan” and “planning,” as though they 
were subversive. 

I submit that it is as important to 
plan for the structural needs of a com- 
munity and of community life as it is 
to plan a life-insurance program, or a 
family budget. 

But we have been contenting ourselves 
with reading the headlines about pros- 
perity—prosperity for whom? We read 
that some of the large companies made 
more money than they had ever made 
before. But we did not notice, in the 
fine print, that the farmers were going 
into debt more than ever before. 

We were reading that the large insur- 
ance companies had increased their as- 
sets by billions of dollars, but we did not 
read, or apparently did not pay attention 
to the fact, that for years the small 
business has been suffering and has been 
feeling the effects of favoritism toward 
big business and monopoly. 

We have had a kind of economic 
brainwashing. Many people began to 
think that they were a fundamental and 
integral part of the great boom, only to 
wake up and learn that they had no 
jobs, only to find out that their unem- 
ployment compensation was exhausted, 
only to find out, in many communities 
of America, that the cities were bonded 
up to the legal limits. 

Many of us are now beginning to wake 
up to the fact that when we were being 
told how prosperous we were, our econ- 
omy was actually stagnant, in terms of 
economic growth, while the Soviet Union 
was gaining 7, 8, or 10 percent a year. 

According to the propagandists, 1957 
was one of the most prosperous years 
America has ever enjoyed. This Sena- 
tor says that 1957 was a bad year, in this 
sense: In 1957 our economy grew at a 
rate of less than 1 percent, while popu- 
lation went up slightly more than 3% 
million; when we should have been 
surging, when we should have been 
building 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 homes, we 
built 1 million. When we should have 
been building at least 90,000 classrooms, 
we built 50,000. When we should have 
been building twice as many hospital- 
bed facilities, we barely kept pace with 
the inadequacy of yesterday. 

Then we were told in the headlines 
that General Motors made $900 million. 
So what? They cannot sell their cars 
now. We were told that General Elec- 
tric made many millions of dollars. So 
what? It dropped 23 percent in profits 
in this quarter. 

Oh, the mighty can fall too. I pre- 
dict, Mr. President, that if big business 
continues to lose money, or if its profits 
are reduced, as the present indications 
seem to show, that the administration 
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will get busy. It is possible to have 6 mil- 
lion or 7 million people unemployed. 
They are just the ordinary people. Such 
a condition is called a necessary adjust- 
ment. However, if there is a little bit 
more of the Chrysler Corp., for ex- 
ample, losing money, or if General 
Electric should continue to have its prof- 
its drop 23 percent, or General Motors 
continues to have its inventories backed 
up with automobiles that cannot be sold, 
then the word will finally seep up that 
it is time for the Government to take 
some action. 

That is what some people mean when 
they talk about a tax bill. I predict that 
if big business decides that it cannot get 
itself out of the present jam, it will come 
to Washington and advocate a tax re- 
duction along the lines it wishes. I 
further predict that the administration 
will then present such proposals to Con- 
gress. I also predict that some of the 
sharpest critics of those of us who have 
wanted the administration to act, will be 
in Washington, with clarion voices and 
banners unfurled and trumpets blow- 
ing, asking for Congress to take action 
to relieve their troubles and to relieve the 
grave economic conditions, 

The way to help business is to help 
little people, who cannot help them- 
selves. The way to help the American 
economy is not to think in terms of the 
problems of the economy, but to think in 
terms of the people, who comprise it. 

The administration is so accustomed 
to thinking in terms of problems and 
statistics, it forgets the human element, 
the people. 

I hope that we on this side of the 
aisle will never forget that our respon- 
sibility is to the people; that economic 
systems are made to serve the people, 
and that the people are not made to 
serve the system. Perhaps we need to 
be reminded of that fact. In the Soviet 
Union the people are required to serve 
the state. The state is dominant. The 
state dominates the people. The people 
are the slaves of the state, and are re- 
quired to serve the political system. Let 
it never be said that in America we 
get so involved with the system that we 
forget the people. 

The best way to prove that we mean 
business is by helping the people. By 
helping the people, we help the eco- 
nomic system. 

If our country is to prosper and be 
strong it is necessary that we fully uti- 
lize our increasing productive capacity 
and our growing work force. But this 
administration has failed to grasp this 
fundamental fact that for our economy 
to prosper we must have continued 
growth. 

Under this administration we have 
seen policies intended to hold down the 
economy and to deter needed growth. 
Examples are the administration’s de- 
flationary farm policy; its tax program 
to aid the wealthy under the trickle- 
down theory; its cutting back on sorely 
needed public investments, and its tight 
money policy. 

To put it quite bluntly, the adminis- 
tration has confused the interests of big 
business with the interest and welfare 
of the Nation. Although present admin- 
istration leaders are less candid than 
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former Secretary of Defense, Charles 
Wilson, I am convinced that they really 
believe that what is good for General 
Motors is good for the country. 

And this philosophy explains the basic 
cause of our present economic dilemma 
and the decline in the rate of growth that 
has taken place since 1953. 

The Nation’s economy cannot remain 
healthy when an administration bases its 
policies and actions upon what is going 
to benefit only a special segment of the 
people—in this case big business and the 
large financial institutions. 

The administration has devoted its 
time and its energies to giving greater 
assistance, benefits, and special treat- 
ment to those who actually do not need 
it while the real needs of the people 
have been brushed aside. 

And what are these real needs of which 
I speak? They are in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, housing, urban redevelop- 
ment, natural resources. 

And in all of these fields the admin- 
istration has dragged its feet and given 
reasons why we cannot have adequate 
programs. 

Federal outlays for all domestic pro- 
grams which amounted to 7.01 percent of 
our total national economic activity in 
the period 1947 through 1952 have de- 
clined to 6.05 percent in fiscal 1958, and 
in the 1959 budget such outlays were cut 
back even below 1958’s budget. 

Mr. President, can there be denial of 
the need for more adequate school fa- 
cilities and for higher-paid teaching 
staffs? 

Can anyone say that we have adequate 
health facilities in the form of hospitals, 
clinics, and medical-research centers? 

Can anyone argue that we are meeting 
the housing needs of the country, and 
that our slum clearance and urban-re- 
newal programs are adequate in scope? 

Does anyone maintain that we have 
developed our natural resources to as 
great a degree as possible and feasible? 

Does ‘anyone believe that the vast 
recreation areas which belong to all the 
people have been developed so that they 
may be fully utilized? 

The fact of the matter is that we have 
fallen far short of the mark in these 
fields. 

Our country did not become the great- 
est industrial nation in the history of 
the world by timid and cautious men 
who were afraid to dream and afraid 
of what the future held. 

America became a great country be- 
cause we had people who said, “We can 
do this,” not peopl- who said, “Wait. 
Let us take another look. Let us hold 
back.” 

It is time that we move promptly and 
boldly, to stop this recession and restore 
the growth of the economy. 

I frankly am tired of hearing the ad- 
ministration’s objections to every posi- 
tive proposal to restore the economy. 

We recently passed a bill to give the 
housing industry a sorely needed shot 
in the arm, but the President signed it 
only reluctantly and expressed his dis- 
appointment that we did not increase 
the GI interest rates even more. At 
the very time that interest rates are 
dropping. 
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Good grief. The President expressed 
his disappointment that we did not in- 
crease the interest rates even more. 

We passed a bill to halt the decline in 
farm price supports, and the President 
vetoed that. 

We passed a rivers and harbors bill 
and the President vetoed that also. 

It is quite apparent that we cannot 
look to the administration for guidance 
or even for support. The job of restor- 
ing the economy falls upon our 
shoulders. 

The immediate task before us is to 
halt this recession. In my opinion, three 
steps must be taken and taken promptly: 

No. 1: As I have noted above, unem- 
ployment is the highest since before 
World War II and it is still increasing. 
The number of insured unemployed now 
amounts to 8 percent—the highest per- 
centage since 1939 when records were 
started. Already this year over 500,000 
workers have exhausted their insurance 
benefits. 

It is imperative that we extend the 
period of paying unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. We cannot sit by while 
hundreds of thousands of jobless see 
their inadequate benefits run out. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of the 
Kennedy-McCarthy bill (S. 3244) which 
would provide 39 weeks of benefits and 
increase payments to 50 percent of a 
worker’s weekly wage with a maximum 
benefit of two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage in the State. 

No. 2: In order to help restore purchas- 
ing power, an immediate tax cut is in 
order. Such a tax should be designed 
primarily for low- and middle-income 
families whose purchasing powers in 
large measure affects the course of the 
economy. In my opinion such a cut in 
income taxes should amount to at least 
$5 billion. 

I also favor an end to the 3 percent 
freight tax, and a reduction in excise 
taxes. To give hard-pressed small-busi- 
ness concerns a measure of tax relief, I 
urge passage of S. 3194 which I am co- 
sponsoring with Senator SPARKMAN and 
others. 

No. 3: The Federal Reserve Board 
should further ease the money supply 
and encourage lower interest rates. To 
date the Board has been far too cautious 
in reversing its tight-money policies. 
While I am pleased that the discount 
rate and reserve requirements are being 
reduced, this alone is not enough. 

One of the ways to do it is for the 
Federal Government to borrow money 
at low interest rates, if the banking 
structure of this country does not co- 
operate in the private lending field, and 
make that money available for loans for 
purposes of business activity and in- 
dividual need. 

I am hopeful that the private banks 
will not make it necessary to do that. 
We have a great banking system in 
America. I am afraid, however, that at 
times it too may become the victim of 
the pattern of high interest and hard 
money and tight credit, which is a pat- 
tern that is not conducive to a vibrant, 
expanding, healthy, growing economy. 

That is the kind of pattern we get in 
tired, wornout, old countries, not in a 
young and vigorous one. 
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To increase the money supply and to 
lower interest rates, thereby making it 
easier for business, home buyers, and 
others to obtain funds, the Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should purchase in substantial 
amounts Government securities. 

In addition to improved unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, tax relief, 
and an easing of credit, public outlays 
should be expanded. This should be 
undertaken not only to give a boost to 
our sagging economy, as I have said 
earlier, but also with a view in mind of 
the long-term needs of the country. 

Our needs are immense, and we must 
make full use of our productive capacity 
and labor force to provide adequate na- 
tional security, educational facilities, 
housing, urban renewal, resource devel- 
opment, and farm restoration. 

In terms of the immediate recession, 
with spending and income falling at a 
Significant rate, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that this decline be offset, at least 
in part, by greater public outlays. In 
terms of the long-range future, it is im- 
perative that we plan and build now 
to meet the increasing needs of a 
steadily mounting population. 

We are in a most serious recession to- 
day because of an administration which 
has based its economic policies on a 
philosophy of scarcity rather than abun- 
dance. We face a deficit this year of 
more than a billion dollars, and many 
times that amount in fiscal 1959, oddly 
enough because of an administration 
which has thought in terms of balanced 
budgets rather than in terms of the needs 
of the people. 

The administration has demonstrated 
that it does not understand the real 
cause of the recession and that it is un- 
aware of the lag in our economic growth 
in the past several years. 

I say this, Mr. President, because no 
word has come from the high places in 
Government to tell the American people 
that our economy has been slowing down, 
even during the years when business 
made fantastic profits. Whenever the 
Government wants to point out in its 
propaganda policy that things are well, 
it points to the profits of big industry 
and big finance. It points out, for exam- 
ple, that last year the gross national 
product was almost $4 billion more than 
it was the year before. Why was that so? 
Not because of the increased amount of 
goods, services, and production which are 
necessary for a growing economy, but be- 
cause of inflation. 

I can recall, just a few months ago, 
people coming to me from my home State 
of Minnesota and telling me that they 
had to wait weeks to get steel, when the 
steel plants were operating at low capac- 
ity. That is the kind of built-in red- 
tape we find in industry. 

Here we see the paradoxical situation 
of the economy in decline and prices on 
the rise. The very people who talk the 
loudest about a free market, the very 
ones who told the Minnesota farmers 
that they should be on the free market, 
have not reduced the price of their au- 
tomobiles one nickel, even though their 
inventories are jammed full and they 
cannot find space to store the cars. The 
price of steel has not come down 5 cents; 
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yet the steel industry is operating at 48 
percent of capacity. 

Still those people want the producers 
of raw materials to produce on the free 
market, so that when they have a little 
surplus, they see the price go down to 
the bottom of the pit. Believe me, the 
manufacturers and processors in these, 
if not monopolies, at least oligopolies, 
which is simply a technical term for a 
kind of convenient paternity of would- 
be monopolies in the same arena—these 
oligopolies maintain their prices at the 
expense of the public. They maintain 
prices so high that some of them can 
make a profit even when they are pro- 
ducing at 50 percent of capacity. Yet 
we have the gall to tell Western Euro- 
peans to break up their cartels. I sug- 
gest we tell our own people to start pro- 
ducing at prices which people can afford 
to pay. 

The administration’s “wait and see” 
attitude can no longer be tolerated. 
Congress, as the representatives of the 
people, must make it clear that we are 
vitally concerned and that we expect 
from the administration more than veto 
messages and bland peptalks. Even 
the peptalks are getting stale. There 
has not been a new slogan for months. 
The administration has even run out of 
buncombe. The administration has been 
short on constructive ideas ever since 
the atoms-for-peace proposal. Now 
they have exhausted even the bag of 
phony tricks. Even the political and 
economic soothing sirup is in short sup- 
ply. So I suggest that if they have run 
out of soothing sirup, buncombe, and 
slogans, they get down to a program. It 
may be painful; it will be an unusual 
experience; but even this administration 
is not too old to learn to try. I am con- 
fident that the American people will be 
tolerant if the administration is a bit 
clumsy. 

Regrettably, in Congress, in order that 
any kind of proposal may be passed, it is 
necessary to have bipartisan support. I 
submit that the recession is not partisan. 
The strange thing about a recession is 
that when people go broke, they are 
never asked, “What party were you affil- 
iated with before you went broke?” I 
doubt that very many persons who have 
been laid off, in any factory or other 
place of employment that I know of, 
have been asked, “Are you a card-carry- 
ing Democrat or a card-carrying Repub- 
lican?” 

Another thing: Whenever a mortgage 
is foreclosed, it does not make any dif- 
ference what one’s political affiliation is. 
What is asked is, “What is your collat- 
eral? What is your earning power?” 

So I appeal to my colleagues to forget 
their partisanship and get down to the 
business of taking care of the economic 
growth and the recovery of the Nation. 

The time has long since passed for 
mere words and reflections. We need to 
take action to restore our economic 
growth and vitality. While we cannot 
force the administration to end its do- 
nothing policy, we can at least enact 
legislation such as I have outlined today, 
designed to halt the recession and to 
restore the rate of economic growth 
which is necessary. We can cajole and 
try to persuade the administration. 
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We can call upon the American people 
to lift their voices in behalf of sound, 
constructive, and comprehensive policies 
before it is too late; before proposals are 
advanced which go far beyond what you 
and I, Mr. President, term prudent judg- 
ment. 

I do not want to have to live in a period 
of history when, as I read in the news- 
papers, the Soviet Union is beginning 
to outstrip us, and I know that that does 
not need to be. It seems to me as if some 
persons are almost determined to throw 
away the ball game; to give the opposi- 
tion a half dozen touchdowns; simply be- 
cause we are too lazy to get on the field, 
even though the game is under way. We 
cannot win the football game by sitting 
in the locker room, listening to the coach 
give peptalks, particularly when the 
coach is tired, particularly when he does 
not have anything new to say, and par- 
ticularly if the team has lost some faith 
in him. 

There is only one way to win the game, 
and that is to go out on the field and not 
to underestimate the opposition, to use 
every play we have ever been taught, 
and to think of a couple of new ones. At 
least, we must try. 

I say to my colleagues that the great 
American constituency will walk out on 
the players unless the players demon- 
strate that they are capable of putting 
in a full day’s work and can give a good 
accounting of themselves on the gridiron 
of American politics. There will be a 
day of reckoning. There will be a day 
of political judgment. That day is fast 
approaching. For some, it will come in 
the State primaries; for others it will 
occur in November. 

In light of what has happened in re- 
cent years, I am somewhat comforted 
because the victory has gone elsewhere. 

Mr. President, I offer the hand of co- 
operation to Members of the Senate 
in working out an effective program. I 
have offered my own proposals for legis- 
lation. It would be very consoling and 
helpful if, somewhere along the line, the 
President of the United States and the 
members of the Cabinet would simply 
say, “Let’s go. We have looked and 
waited long enough.” 

We have stopped, looked, and listened. 
That is good caution. Sooner or later 
we must cross the tracks. I think the 
time to cross the tracks is long overdue. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 22, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

8.864. An act to provide for the transfer 
of certain lands in the State of Minnesota; 

S. 1118. An act to facilitate the adminis- 
tration and development of the Whitman 
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National Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington, by authorizing the acquisition of 
additional land for the monument, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2037. An act to amend the act of June 
28, 1946, authorizing the performance of 
necessary protection work between the 
Yuman project and Boulder Dam by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation; and 

S. 3120. An act to amend the acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide additional allotments 
for farms in the Tulelake area, Modoc and 
Siskiyou Counties, Calif., for the 1958 and 
1959 crops of wheat, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 23, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 22, 1958: 
In THE MARINE CORPS 
Maj. Albert F. Schoepper, United States 
Marine Corps, for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel. 
lst Lt. Dale L. Harpham, United States 


Marine Corps, for permanent appointment to 
the grade of captain, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 22, 1958: 


UNITED NATIONS 


Kingsley Davis, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Population Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, 

Dr. Althea K. Hottel, of Pennsylvania, to 
be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Social Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Walter Howe, of Connecticut, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Chile. 

Whiting Willauer, of Massachusetts, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to Costa 
Rica, 

ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion to the office indicated: 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
of career minister: 

Jacob D. Beam, of New Jersey. 

C. Burke Elbrick, of Kentucky. 

Bernard Gufler, of Washington. 

G. Lewis Jones, of the District of Columbia. 

Robert Newbegin, of New Hampshire. 

J. Graham Parsons, of New York. 

William P. Snow, of Maine. 

Tyler Thompson, of Maine. 

William C. Trimble, of Maryland. 

Henry S. Villard, of New York. 

Charles W. Yost, of New York. 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 1 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Garret G. Ackerson, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Ware Adams, of Rhode Island. 

W. Park Armstrong, Jr., of New Jersey. 
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Rollin S. Atwood, of Maryland. 

Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts. 

Leland Barrows, of Kansas. 

Frederic P. Bartlett, of New York. 

Samuel D. Berger, of New York. 

Niles W. Bond, of Massachusetts. 

Elmer H. Bourgerie, of Maryland. 

Daniel M. Braddock, of Michigan. 

Aaron S. Brown, of New Hampshire. 

Winthrop G. Brown, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Charles R. Burrows, of Ohio. 

Homer M. Byington, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Henry A. Byroade, of Indiana. 

William P. Cochran, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Howard Rex Cottam, of Utah. 

John K. Emmerson, of Colorado. 

Carlos C. Hall, of Arizona. 

William O. Hall, of Oregon. 

Outerbridge Horsey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Frederick Jandrey, of Wisconsin. 

Howard P. Jones, of Maryland. 

Foy D. Kohler, of Ohio. 

William S. B. Lacy, of Virginia. 

Robert McClintock, of California. 

‘Thomas C. Mann, of Texas. 

Edwin M. Martin, of Maryland. 

Graham A. Martin, of Florida. 

George A. Morgan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Brewster H. Morris, of Pennsylvania. 

Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., of Virginia. 

Joseph B. Phillips, of Virginia. 

Harold M. Randall, of Iowa. 

Hayden Raynor, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

William M. Rountree, of Maryland. 

William Sanders, of Virginia. 

Durward V. Sandifer, of Illinois. 

Livingston Satterthwaite, of the District 
of Columbia. 

Walter K, Scott, of Maryland. 

Philip D. Sprouse, of Tennessee. 

Henry J. Tasca, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert P. Terrill, of California. 

Ben H. Thibodeaux, of Louisiana. 

Ray L. Thurston, of Missouri. 

Benson E. L. Timmons III, of the District 
of Columbia. 

William R. Tyler, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

David W. Wainhouse, of Massachusetts. 

Woodruff Wallner, of New Hampshire. 

Joe D. Walstrom, of Missouri. 

Woodbury Willoughby, of Florida. 

George H. Winters, of Texas. 

Glenn G. Wolfe, of West Virginia. 


Robert E. Wilson, of Arizona, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 3 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls gen- 
eral of the United States of America: 


Harrison Lewis, of California. 
William D, Moreland, Jr., of Oregon, 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
cers for promotion from class 4 to class 3: 


Joseph B. Alexander, of Virginia. 
James J. Blake, of New York. 
William D. Brewer, of Connecticut. 
Anthony Cuomo, of California. 
Hermann F. Eilts, of Pennsylvania. 
Harold M. Granata, of New York. 
Philip C. Habib, of California. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Sherman F. Euler, of Indiana. 

David D. Hoyt, of Florida. 

Stephen Peters, of Virginia. 

John C. Amott, of New Jersey, for promo- 
tion from Foreign Service officer of class 5 to 
class 4. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5 and 


to be also consuls of the United States of 
America: 


C. Arthur Borg, of New York. 
J. Stewart Cottman, Jr., of Maryland. 
Allen P. McNeill, Jr., of California, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America; 


Zachary P. Geaneas, of New York. 
Henry Hunt McKee, of the District of 
Columbia. 


The following-named Foreign Service oM- 
cers for promotion from class 7 to class 6: 


Paul L. Aylward, Jr., of Kansas. 

Brady G. Barr, of the District of Columbia. 

Eugene H. Bird, of Oregon, 

Paul F. Canney, of Massachusetts, 

Robert G. Cox, of New Mexico, 

Edwin G. Croswell, of Ohio. 

Harold T. Ellis, of California. 

Gordon A. Klett, of California. 

John D. Tinny, of Florida. 

Robert E. White, of Massachusetts. 

Joseph Basile, of New Jersey, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 6, 
a vice consul of career, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America, 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 


John P. Blane, of Alabama. 

Michael Calingaert, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Jack M. Carle, of Colorado. 

Theodore B. Dobbs, of Virginia. 

George B. Lambrakis, of New York. 

Gerald Floyd Linderman, of Ohio. 

Miss Elaine Diana Smith, of Illinois. 

Thurston F. Teele, of Massachusetts, 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 


Stephen M. Carney, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Robert A. Lincoln, of California. 

Miss Josephine Pasquini, of Michigan. 

Howard R. Simpson, of California. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 


Robert G. Caldwell, Jr., of Virginia. 
Robert H. Cunningham, of Ohio. 
Renze L. Hoeksema, of Michigan. 
Orval B. Hopkins, of Maryland. 
Griffith Jones, of Connecticut. 
Deric O'Bryan, of New Mexico. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Richard W. Hale, of Florida, 

Anthony L. Sileo, of Connecticut. 

Paul E. A. Van Marx, of Connecticut. 

John R. Vought, of New York. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Richard A. Cleveland, of Pennsylvania. 

Darwin J. Flakoll, of Virginia, 

Roger Goiran, of Maryland. 

Edward L. McAllister, of Virginia. 

Richard L. Ruffner, Jr., of Virginia. 

Barney B. Taylor, of Michigan. 

Robert Taylor, of Florida. 

John A. Unumb, of Minnesota. 

Raymond Villemarette, of Louisiana. 

Dan S. Wages, of California. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD 
To be Commandant of the United States 
Coast Guard, with the rank of vice ad- 
miral, term of 4 years, effective June 1, 

1958 


Vice Adm, Alfred C. Richmond 


To be Assistant Commandant of the United 
States Coast Guard, with the rank of rear 
admiral, term of 4 years, effective June 1, 
1958 
Rear Adm, James A. Hirshfield 
The following-named persons to the rank 

indicated in the United States Coast Guard: 

To be chief warrant officers 
Richard F. Eiden, chief warrant officer, W-4. 
John S. Cameron, Jr., chief warrant officer, 

W-3. 

William A. Mauch, chief warrant officer, 
a 


ean H. Jorgenson, chief warrant officer, 
To be commander 
Russell A. Screnberg 
To be lieutenant commander 
Bertrand S. Dean 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
David B. Flanagan Jimmie D, Woods 


Henry Haugen John W. Sheedy 
Gary B. Erekson Charles Leddy 

Joel R. Swanson Edward W. Murphy 
Ralph F. Slater Thomas C. Lutton 
David L. Green John J. Dirschel, Jr. 
Martin J, Kaiser Joseph N. Andrassy 
Allan Landry George E. Walton 


Francis D. Forbes Norman R. West 
Thomas S. Latham Wiliam J. Bickford 
Theodore G. Brown, Jr.Henry Suski 

Charles B. Glass Richard L. Brown 
Donald D. Anderson Robert L. Welsh, Jr. 
Edward H. Carus, Jr. Frederick F. Herzberg, 


James J. Dunlop Jr. 

William N. Spence Herbert H. H. Kothe 
Ira L. Krams Stephen J. Dasovich 
Kenneth W. Forslund Donald L. Gordon 
Joseph F. Fallon Daniel B. Charter, Jr. 


Irvin W. Lindemuth Robert L. Johanson 
James E. Ferguson Alan D. Breed 
Joseph L. Coburn, Jr. Daniel C. Olson, Jr. 
Richard Nielsen, Jr. Charles W. Fead 
Arthur F. Champagne, Kenneth R. 

Jr. De 
Richard Rounsevelle Tra F. Thompson 
Leon T. Dankiewicz Carlos A. Garcia 
Robert L. Cook Ralph W. Eustis 
Carmen J. Blondin Thomas J. McKay III 
Bobby F. Hillings- Edward F, Lewis 


worth Edmund J. Spillane, 
Lee Jordan Jr. 
Charles A. Biondo John B. Jones- 
Howard M. Veillette Bateman, Jr. 


Arthur F. Gerken Donald C. 
Richard N. Abrahams Cunningham 
Charles F. McFadden Robert H. Overton III 
Howard B. Thorsen Kenneth D. Albritton 
Robert E. Larson John M. Duke, Jr. 
Ensigns 

Ernest Boyd Acklin, Jr. 

Louis Joseph Albert 

John Cooper Armacost 

Robert Frank Bennett 

George Thomas Bergman 

Cecil Sherman Berry 

Ronald Glenn Bitner 

Ransom Keith Boyce 

Frederick Francis Burgess, Jr. 

Ralph Hubbard Burr III 

Charles Edward Clarke, Jr. 

John Michael Commerton 

George William Conrad 

James Herbert Costich 

Peter Jon Cronk 

Thomas Rossie Cummings 

Douglas Gilfillan Currier 

Alan George Dahms 

Carl Paul Denney, Jr. 

Philip John Dolan, Jr. 

Wayne George Dougiass 

Robert Francis Dugan 

John Edward Footit 

Robert Wayne Gauthier 

Marshall Edward Gilbert 

Edward Vincent Grace 

Terry Robert Grant 
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Carl Aubrey Gruel 

Frank Reichard Grundman 
Charles Jayhue Helpingstine 
Rex Earl Henderson 
Christopher Michael Holland 
John Curtis Ikens 

Ira Bernard Jacobson 
Robert Bruce Jamieson 
Emlyn Lewis Jones, Jr. 
Wallace Francis Kelley 

Neil Forrest Kendall 
Thomas Robert Klein 
Alexander Robb Larzelere 
Everett John Lecourt, Jr. 
James Danehy Martin 
Richard Gordon Matheson 
George Peter Mitchell 
Gerald Karl Mohlenbrok 
Thomas Stephen Monnone 
David Alan Naus 

Robert Theodore Nelson 
Michael Joseph O’Brien 
Robert Smith Palmer, Jr. 
Alfred Franklin Parker 
William Alden Parker 
Walter Edward Peterson, Jr. 
Bert Thomas Potter 

Henry Calhoun Rayburn 
Ronald Duncan Rosie 
Kenneth Melvin Roughgarden 
Thomas Richard Schiller 
Robert Martin Schissler 
Francis Ferreira Silvia 
Melvin LeRoy Sites 

Stevens Humphreys Smith 
Howard Edson Snow 

John Charles Spence 
James Owen Sullivah 
Richard Alan Sutherland 
Larry Edwin Telfer 

Robert Stephen Tuneski 
Jon Clifford Uithol 

Roger Oscar Walther 
Robert Edwin Warakomsky 
James Watt 

Robert John Watterson 
John Robert Wells, Jr. 
David Albert White 

Robert Caldwell Williams 
Stuart Alan Yoffe 


UNITED STATES District JUDGES 


Edwin D. Steel, Jr., of Delaware, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Delaware. 

Mendon Morrill, of New Jersey, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of New Jersey. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


William T. Plummer, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for the division No. 
3, district of Alaska, term of 4 years. 

Jack D. H. Hays, of Arizona, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Arizona, 
term of 4 years. 

Harlington Wood, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Illinois, term of 4 years. 

J. Leonard Walker, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Kentucky, term of 4 years. 

Thomas Ramage Ethridge, of Mississippi, 
to be United States attorney for the northern 
district of Mississippi, term of 4 years. 

Robert E. Hauberg, of Mississippi, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi, term of 4 years. 

Maurice Paul Bois, of New Hampshire, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
New Hampshire, term of 4 years. 

Theodore F. Bowes, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of New York, term of 4 years. 

James E. Holshouser, of North Carolina, 
to be United States attorney for the middle 
district of North Carolina, term of 4 years. 

Sumner Canary, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Ohio, term of 4 years. 

Clarence Edwin Luckey, of Oregon, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Oregon, term of 4 years. 
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Daniel H. Jenkins, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the middle dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, term of 4 years. 

Louis Gorman Whitcomb, of Vermont, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
Vermont, term of 4 years. 

Duncan Wilmer Daugherty, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be United States attorney for the 
southern district of West Virginia, term of 
4 years. 

George Edward Rapp, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, term of 4 years. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Claire A. Wilder, of Alaska, to be United 
States marchal for division No, 1, district of 
Alaska, term of 4 years. 

Fred S Williamson, of Alaska, to be United 
States marshal for division No. 3, district 
of Alaska, term of 4 years. 

Albert Fuller Dorsh, Jr., of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal for divsion No. 4, 
district of Alaska, term of 4 years. 

Eugene Levi Kemper, of Kansas, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Kansas, term of 4 years. 

Rupert Hugo Newcomb, of Mississippi, to 
be United States marshal for the southern 
district of Mississippi, term of 4 years, 

Louis O. Aleksich, of Montana, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Montana, 
term of 4 years. 

William Raab, of Nebraska, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Nebraska, 
term of 4 years. 

Cedric E. Stewart, of Nevada, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Nevada, 
term of 4 years. 

Joseph Stockinger, of New York, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, term of 4 years. 

J. Bradbury German, Jr., of New York, 
to be United States marshal for the northern 
district of New York, term of 4 years. 

George M. Glasser, of New York, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of New York, term of 4 years. 

B. Ray Cohoon, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern district 
of North Carolina, term of 4 years. 

Dewey Howard Perry, of Vermont, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Vermont, term of 4 years. 

Ray H. Schoonover, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Daniel 6:10: Daniel kneeled upon his 
knees three times a day and prayed, the 
windows in his chamber being open 
toward Jerusalem. 

Almighty God, may we enter upon this 
new day, refreshed in body and spirit, 
and ready to accept the challenge of the 
most arduous task and the heaviest re- 
sponsibility. 

Inspire us daily to open the windows 
of our souls toward Thee and may our 
whole life be filled with the splendor of 
Thy presence and peace and a sense of 
Thy divine grace and glory. 

Grant that we may cultivate a larger 
capacity for all that is noblest and best 
and may we never be tempted to lower 
the lofty standards of life which Thou 
hast ordained, for we know that nothing 
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Jess than the highest will every satisfy 
our souls. 

Hear us for the sake of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate has passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 588. Joint resolution, making ad- 
vance procurement appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 11767. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
Youne, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. DWORSHAK to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tomorrow, Wednesday, April 23, to 
file the report, including any minority 
views, on the bill H. R. 12065, to author- 
ize temporary unemployment benefits 
for individuals who exhaust their Fed- 
eral rights under existing compensation 
laws, and for individuals who were em- 
ployed in noncovered employment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

‘There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON ASTRONAUTICS TO SIT 
DURING SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration may be permitted to sit during 
general debate in the House for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
tell us what is the subject this after- 
noon? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Of the select com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. We are still in 
outer space. 

Mr, MARTIN. I realize the subtleties 
of the gentleman’s statement, but I am 
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interested in knowing who is going to be 
there. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have had Dr. 
Vryden this morning. I cannot give the 
gentleman the names now, but there are 
3 or 4 other witnesses. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE STORY OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, true stories 
are the best. Daily newspaper economic 
articles show the good sense and quiet 
confidence of American people, often in 
revealing contrast to the fear and 
timidity displayed by some in Wash- 
ington. 

Yesterday, on San Jacinto Day, a day 
of courage to Texans, Texas newspapers 
announced the Dallas prosperity cam- 
paign kickoff, the theme “Look up, think 
up, work for, and keep prosperity.” Six 
hundred business executives, encouraged 
by President Eisenhower and Governor 
Daniel, joined to remind Dallas, Tex., 
and the Nation that we must think posi- 
tively and work hard for prosperity. 

A recognition of today’s economic facts 
proclaims the technological revolution 
facing us, bringing new products, higher 
living standards, and bigger business. 
The American free-enterprise economic 
system joins ideals of freedom with hard- 
headed cash sales. We must recognize 
and capitalize on these truths of free 
enterprise. 

Texas basically is not unlike the rest 
of the Nation, economically, excusing a 
little prideful boasting. Most newspa- 
pers report the same confidence evident 
in other areas, for anyone to see. 

People will buy but they want value. 
Remember the people hurt in the rush of 
the Pittsburgh department store sale— 
or the heavy sports attendance—includ- 
ing parimutuel betting, a sure sign of 
good times—or the sporting equipment 
Sales, or the high savings. 

Complete information on the Dallas 
prosperity campaign is on your desks, 
and I shall report further to you. I hope 
this campaign may provide ideas useful 
in other areas, just as we are benefiting 
from ideas borrowed from your districts. 
Armed with the knowledge of economic 
facts and the will to think and work 
toward prosperity, Dallas has, in the 
words of the prosperity committee, “no 
intention of losing sight of the big forest 
because of the few trees.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that leave of absence 
be granted me on account of official busi- 
ness as a member of the Board of Visi- 
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tors of the Air Force Academy beginning 
tomorrow and ending on Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASING CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT ANNUITIES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 72) to in- 
crease annuities payable to certain an- 
nuitants from the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund, and for other 
purposes, with House amendments 
thereto, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Murray, MORRISON, 
Davis of Georgia, REES of Kansas, and 
CORBETT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS OF MAIL 
ROUTES 


Mr. MURRAY, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 9240) to 
revise certain provisions of law relating 
to the advertisements of mail routes, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “20” and insert 
“309? 

Page 2, line 5, after “period.” insert “The 
advertisement shall be conspicuously posted 
in each post office to be served under the 
contract.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9240, which passed the House on August 
28, 1957, provides for revision of certain 
provisions of law relating to the adver- 
tisements of mail routes. The purpose 
of this bill is to simplify and clarify the 
laws relating to the advertising for bids 
for star-route contracts. This bill would 
authorize the Post Office Department to 
advertise individual bids with publica- 
tion restricted to local areas. This will 
eliminate the confusion and excessive 
expenses now involved in the group ad- 
vertising. It will also greatly encourage 
local bidding, as by law bidders are re- 
stricted to residents of the county or 
counties involved, and in the case of cor- 
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porations, to those doing business in the 
county or in neighboring counties. 

The bill passed by the Senate is identi- 
cal to the House bill except for two minor 
changes. 

Section 2 of the House bill provides 
that where advertising of star routes is 
required by law, the route shall be ad- 
vertised for bids for at least 20 days ex- 
cept where public exigencies require a 
shorter period. The Senate amendment 
requires such advertising for a period of 
at least 30 days except where public 
exigencies require a shorter period. 

Second, this section, as passed by the 
House, contains no provision regarding 
the posting of such advertisements. The 
Senate amendment requires that such 
advertisement for bids shall be conspic- 
uously posted. 

The bill, as passed by the House and 
Senate, is noncontroversial and is of ad- 
vantage to the Government and to the 
public. It will not result in increased 
expenditures but it would reduce admin- 
istrative costs. 


AUTHORIZATION TO WEAR DEC- 
ORATIONS CONFERRED BY PHIL- 
IPPINE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's desk the bill 
(H. R. 8437) to amend the act of August 
3, 1956, to authorize certain personnel of 
the Armed Forces to accept and wear 
decorations conferred by the Philippine 
Government, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after “amended”, insert “(a) 
by striking out the words ‘Armed Forces’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Uniformed Services’ 
and, (b).“ 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “Armed Forces” 
and insert “Uniformed Services.” 

Page 3, after line 13, insert: 

“(9) Following that part of section 1 cap- 
tioned ‘Air Force’ add a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

“ ‘COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


“‘Captain Charles Pierce, 1030, Legion of 
Honor, degree of commander.’” 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to amend the act of August 3, 1956, to 
authorize certain personnel of the uni- 
formed services to accept and wear dec- 
orations conferred by the Philippine 
Government.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understand that 
this simply provides for one additional 
individual? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. That man is from the Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ACCIDENTS INVOLVING MILITARY 
PLANES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am so glad that the gentle- 
man brought to the attention of the 
House the terrible airplane accident that 
happened in the West. I have repeatedly 
spoken of the fact that apparently our 
military planes are not properly policed. 
There is something terribly wrong. With 
all of the Air Force planes flying under 
one department, I fear you will find the 
department that is to be selected for that 
purpose has had more airplane accidents 
than the other departments. We ought 
to have a complete investigation of the 
number of deaths that have occurred in 
each department and all accidents and 
a special investigation of sabotage. We 
have been very careless I fear in not hav- 
ing more searching investigations of 
military accidents. I was told by a news- 
paperman who looked up the record, of 
air accidents in the military, that they 
so far exceeded the number of civilian 
accidents on land, that he felt the in- 
vestigations of civilian air accidents were 
handled far better and that he considered 
the situation extremely dangerous. We 
are responsible for the lives of all these 
pilots. I do not know whether it is im- 
proper policing or improper training of 
pilots or sabotage but there is something 
radically wrong. Their lives, I feel, are 
on our heads. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 42] 

Anderson, Fino Powell 

Mont. Glenn Preston 
Auchincloss Grant Quie 
Ayres Gray Radwan 
Barden Green, Oreg, Rains 
Baumhart Griffiths Reed 
Blatnik Harden Riley 
Bolling Hays, Ark. Robeson, Va. 
Brownson Hoffman Robsion, Ky. 
Buckley Holt Roosevelt 
Burdick Hosmer Scott, Pa. 
Byrd James Shelley 
Cannon Jenkins Shuford 
Christopher Lennon Spence 
Clark Lesinski Staggers 
Coudert McGovern Teague, Tex. 
Cretella Macdonald Teller 
Davis, Tenn. Machrowicz Willis 
Dawson, Ill. Madden Wilson, Ind. 
Dies May Withrow 
Diggs Miller, N. Y. Young 
Dingell Mitchell 
Eberharter Patman 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ae under the call were dispensed 
Ww 


AMEND NAVY RATION STATUTE TO 
PROVIDE FOR SERVING OLEO- 
MARGARINE OR MARGARINE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 465 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
912) to amend the Navy ration statute so as 
to provide for the serving of oleomargarine 
or margarine. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 

Mr. COLMER., Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, 
(Mr. ALLEN], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, if my colleagues will bear 
with me for just a couple of minutes, I 
will try to get through with my part on 
this rule. If I may have the attention of 
the gentieman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Rivers], the author of the bill, I 
would like to explain the rule and the 
bill very briefly. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule. It 
provides for 1 hour of general debate 
after which the 5-minute rule for 
amendments will be in order. This bill, 
I understand, is highly controversial, but 
this bill should not be controversial at 
all. It is about the simplest matter that 
has been brought up in this House, cer- 
tainly in this session. 

Mr. Speaker, all this bill does is to 
grant to a segment of our armed serv- 
ices, to wit: the Navy, the privilege— 
get that—the privilege of serving oleo- 
margarine. That is the Navy. It does 
not direct the Navy to serve oleomarga- 
rine. It simply says that the Navy may 
serve oleomargarine. In other words, it 
puts the Navy in the same category with 
the balance of the armed services, That 
is all in the world it does. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was wondering if the 
Navy was prohibited from serving oleo- 
margarine now? 

Mr. COLMER. It is my understanding 
of the law that it is prohibited. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COLMER, I yield to my friend 
from Iowa, y 

Mr. GROSS. Has the Supreme Court 
ever ruled on that? 

Mr. COLMER. Not that I know of, 
may I say to my friend from Iowa. But 
since that “legislative” body does not be- 
lieve in segregation, I am sure it would 
approve. : 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will th 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OKONSKI. Does the gentleman 
know of any man in the Navy who has 
ever requested that oleomargarine be 
served? 

Mr. COLMER. No; but I know of an 
instance where an admiral was asked if 
a man demanded that, what would hap- 
pen to him; and this admiral replied in 
substance that he might find himself 
in the brig either on that or some other 
charge, Not because there is anything 
wrong about asking for it or its being 
served, but simply because the admiral 
did not want to get into any controversy 
on that matter. 

Mr. Speaker, can you think of any- 
thing more simple than this? Why 
should the Navy, of all the armed sery- 
ices, be denied the privilege of serving 
oleomargarine when it would appear to 
me that if any of the services were going 
to serve it, it should be the Navy because 
of its long periods of service at sea, and 
so forth. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
am amazed to hear the gentleman speak 
of oleomargarine being served as a privi- 
lege. I never looked upon it as that. I 
think the Navy here again only shows 
its good taste in insisting on having but- 
ter as long as it is possible to obtain it. 
And I am sure the gentleman will agree 
that it is quite possible to obtain butter 
in our country. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New York for her observa- 
tion. I take it that it is reasonable to 
deduce from her statement that the gen- 
tlewoman represents a district wherein 
dairy products predominate as against 
oleomargarine. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The gentleman is 
quite right; it is one of the most beauti- 
ful districts in the United States. 

Mr. COLMER. Iam quite sure in the 
final analysis when all of the discussion 
has been had and when the record will 
have been made, both by those who favor 
the dairy industry and those who look 
with favor on the oleomargarine indus- 
try that there is not going to be a great 
deal of difference, as I say, in the final 
analysis, because if I may be permitted 
to say so in all candor and in all frank- 
ness, the passage of this bill or the de- 
feat of this bill is not going to destroy 
either the oleomargarine industry or the 
dairy industry. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I think the question 
might arise as to whether there is any 
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cottonseed oil in oleomargarine, and I 
am sure the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin] and I might be in- 
terested if there is any Pennsylvania 
crude oil in it. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, possibly, knows more 
about that in his district than I do. 
But, let me say this, that there is a great 
deal of soybean oil that goes into oleo- 
margarine. The fact of the matter is 
that statistics will bear out the state- 
ment that there is more soybean oil used 
than there is cottonseed and, therefore, 
it is not confined to my particular sec- 
tion so far as that phase of the matter 
is concerned. But, just let me say this 
to you finally because, as I say, this is 
not going to disrupt the economy of any 
segment of our country. You know we 
have a word around here that has been 
pretty much kicked around in the last 
few years—it is an ugly word—it is a 
word—they call it discrimination. I 
know that you people from the dairy 
land, and I have seen you vote here—I 
know that you do not believe in dis- 
crimination. I know that you feel that 
this great arm of our armed service, the 
Navy, should have the same privilege 
that is enjoyed by the other segments 
of our armed services. When all is said 
and done, and when all the speeches are 
made on both sides, and when the record 
is made, and maybe they will serve some 
good purpose when you get home in 
the primaries and next fall—but, on the 
other hand, if your people really knew 
what was involved in this thing, I sus- 
pect that they would not appreciate the 
time that has been taken in your making 
speeches on this as much as you think 
they do. The rule and the bill should 
be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which we have before us today is indeed 
bad legislation in this 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. It is bad legis- 
lation because we as taxpayers of the 
United States and the people that we 
represent back in each of our 435 Con- 
gressional Districts own several million 
pounds of butter. This butter is being 
stored by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration today. Certainly this butter 
should be used before the Defense De- 
partment starts purchasing substitutes. 

It has often been said that “the ways 
of government are sometimes strange.” 
Certainly that is the case here today as 
we give consideration to this bill in the 
House of Representatives. On one side 
of the Potomac we are today urging the 
Pentagon to go out and purchase a sub- 
stitute product, and on the other side of 
the Potomac we are, under the 1949 
Agricultural Support Act continuing to 
tell the United States Department of 
Agriculture to buy butter which is pro- 
duced in surplus. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. May I finish my state- 
ment. 
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Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman men- 
tioned my name. 

Mr. LAIRD. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman when I conclude my 
statement. 

I have an amendment, which I will 
offer at the proper time, which adds a 
second section to this bill. The amend- 
ment provides that during any period 
when surplus butter stocks are available 
to the armed services through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation no oleomar- 
garine or margarine shall be acquired for 
the use of the armed services. It pro- 
vides for an exception to acquire limited 
supplies of substitutes for use in special 
overseas areas upon certification that the 
use of butter in such areas would be im- 
practicable. 

This amendment merely provides that 
the stocks of butter which are currently 
owned by our Government will be used 
by all of the branches of the Defense 
Department, and will be used when that 
product is in surplus. We require the 
USDA under permanent legislation, the 
1949 dairy price-support law, to purchase 
butter when it is in surplus. This very 
year the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has purchased butter. This butter is 
made available throughout the United 
States on various welfare programs, 
school-lunch programs, and has been 
shipped outside the continental United 
States in giveaway programs. 

It seems to me that when our Gov- 
ernment already owns stocks of butter 
that the Defense Department should not 
be allowed to use the taxpayers’ dollars 
to buy an inferior product. 

Section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended by the 83d Congress, 
provided that the Defense Department 
could have any surplus butter over their 
normal requirements at competitive 
prices by purchase from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

In January 1953, when I first came to 
Congress representing a district in cen- 
tral Wisconsin, I took it upon myself to 
inquire about the purchases made by the 
Department of Defense in that month. 
Commodity Credit Corporation was pur- 
chasing butter under the support pro- 
gram in January of 1953. I questioned 
the Defense Department about the 
amount of substitutes that they had pur- 
chased in that same month of January 
1953. I found that the Defense Depart- 
ment purchased 3,010,000 pounds of sub- 
stitutes in that particular month, com- 
pared with 1,065,000 pounds of butter. 
In other words, at the time when the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was pur- 
chasing millions of pounds of butter for 
storage, our Defense Department was 
purchasing three times as much substi- 
tutes as they were purchasing butter. 
How silly can we be in properly using the 
taxpayers’ dollars? 

I ask unanimous consent to insert lists 
of the purchases which were made in 
this particular period of butter and oleo- 
margarine by the Department of Defense 
and other correspondence relating 


thereto. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


April 22 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., February 24, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. Lamp: This is to confirm tele- 
phonic information submitted to you on 
February 17, 1953, by Col. Bruce E. Kendall, 
this office, relative to your inquiry on the 
total amount of butter and oleomargarine 
purchased by the armed services for the 
years 1950, 1951, and 1952, and for the month 
of January 1953. 


{In pounds] 
Period Butter Oleomar- 
garine 
32. 900, 000 | 10, 500, 000 
5 50, 000, 000 | 22, 000, 000 
37, 800,000 | 34, 400, 000 
January 1053. 1, 065, 000 3, 010, 000 


As stated in the above referenced con- 
versation, butter purchases for the month 
of January 1953 show an appreciable decline 
as compared to January 1952, for example. 
This is partially a result of stocks on hand 
being utilized during this month. A better 
comparison can be gained, therefore, by us- 
ing the annual figures, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. J. MCDONALD, 
Colonel, QMC, Executive Officer. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, since 1954, 
when section 202 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 was amended by this Congress, 
directing the Defense Department to 
make use of stocks of butter which were 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, certainly there is a much 
different story that has unfolded. The 
Laird amendment in the 2d session of 
the 83d Congress required the Defense 
Department to regularly report to the 
Congress on the use of CCC butter and 
dairy products. 

Here is a report on the open market 
purchases of butter and the substitutes 
since 1951: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1955. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Lamp: I have received your letter 
of January 25, 1955, requesting information 
regarding total purchases of butter and mar- 
garine for the armed services during the 
years 1953 and 1954. 

Prior to 1953 the Army purchased both 
butter and margarine for Army and Air 
Force use depending upon local troop prefer- 
ence. In 1953 pursuant to an agreement 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation the 
Quartermaster Corps, Department of the 
Army, which is responsible for the central 
purchase of subsistence for the armed serv- 
ices, began obtaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation butter for troop issue for the 
Army and Air Force in lieu of margarine. 
This butter was for both domestic and over- 
seas requirements, with the exception of 
those areas lacking refrigeration facilities 
where canned margarine was issued because 
a suitable canned butter was not available. 
Since the Department of the Navy is pro- 
hibited by law from using oleomargarine for 
troop feeding, it did not participate in the 
use of surplus butter procured under the 
1953 agreement. Normal military require- 
ments for butter for all services continued 
to be met by the purchase of butter in the 
United States on the open market except 
for some overseas requirements. However, 
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since October 31, 1954, pursuant to an agree- 
ment between the Quartermaster General 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
under the authority of Public Law 690, 83d 
Congress (the Agricultural Act of 1954), 
butter, in addition to the quantities usually 
procured in the normal channels of trade, 
is being obtained from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, without reimbursement, 
for use by the Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

Although substantial quantities of butter 
were procured in the United States for 
overseas use, the European and Far East 
Commands were purchasing a portion of 
their resale and troop issue requirements of 
butter in their respective areas when readily 
available, pursuant to authorization granted 
under the provisions of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act, which permitted 
the purchase of perishable foods from over- 
seas sources by establishments located out- 
side the United States for the use of per- 
sonnel attached thereto. About October 1, 
1954, instructions were issued to those com- 
mands to discontinue, upon completion of 
existing contracts, the procurement of butter 
from foreign sources for troop issue in their 
areas. Overseas commands now are per- 
mitted to purchase butter from local sources 
only for resale to authorized commissary 
patrons. Since October 1, 1954, butter has 
been obtained from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at world market prices for troop 
issue in Europe and the Far East. 

Purchases of butter and margarine by 
the Quartermaster Corps for the armed 
services during 1953 and 1954 were as follows: 


BUTTER 
[In pounds] 
Calendar Calendar 
year 1953 year 1954 
27, 500,000 | 32, 400, 000 
3 15,000, 000 | 2 22, 000, 000 
13, 240,000 | 10, 160, 000 
MARGARINE 


1 Purchased in lieu of margarine for supply to Army 
and Air Force troops in continental United States and 


overseas. 

2 Figure includes 18,400,000 pounds obtained in lieu of 
margarine prior to November 1954 and 3,600,000 pound 
purchased at world market prices for troop issue in 

urope and the Far East in lieu f foreign purchases. 
Although compiea 888 are not yet available for 
butter received from CCC under Public Law 690, 83d 
Cong., it is estimated that during the period Nov. 1, 
1954, through Jan. 24, 1955, 10,400,000 pounds (not in- 
cluded in this figure) have been so obtained. 

$ This quantity represents purchases by brand name 
for sale to authorized commissary patrons. No pur- 
chases were made for troop issue purposes. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter 
and if I can be of further service please do 
not hesitate to call upon me. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ray J. LAUX, 
Colonel, QMC, Executive Officer. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1958. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Lamp: Pursuant to telephone 
conversation February 3 between Miss Scan- 
lon of your office, and Mr. George A. Baxter 
of this office, enclosed is a summary of mili- 
tary purchases of butter and margarine for 
the years 1951 through 1957, 

Respectfully, 
THomas B. Evans, 
Brigadier General, USA, Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster General 
for Operations. 
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United States open-market purchases for armed services 


BUTTER 
— — — . p ů 


For Army and Air Force 


For Navy and Marine Corps 


Pounds 


A 
Estimated 
cost 


MARGARINE 


For Army and Air Force 


Year 
Pounds 


Estimated 
cost 


Butter Margarine 
E Re 2! Eos Aa OE S Nas te ALL ESE s/n 26, 070, 000 5, 964, 000 
Estimated cott: $16, 527,996 | $1, 047, 384 
Approximate average cost per pound $0. 63 80. 17 


Nork.— Effective 1957, breakdown by military service no longer available due to establishment of one common 


procurement and supply under Single Manager Agency. 


This information should reveal what 
the oleomargarine people are hitting at 
in this particular legislation. 

We find as to the amount of butter 
purchased by the Army and the Air 
Force in 1957, that they purchased a 
total in the neighborhood of 28 million 
pounds as compared with a 12-month 
purchase by those 2 branches of the 
armed services of about 7 million pounds 
of substitutes. The Navy in 1956 pur- 
chased a total of 14,195,000 pounds of 
butter compared with 223,000 pounds 
of oleomargarine. 

This change has been brought about 
by the amendment to section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1945 as amended by 
the 2d session of the 83d Congress. 
These were important amendments, be- 
cause we directed the Defense Depart- 
ment to make use of the stocks of butter 
which were currently owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and certainly 
there is no better place for it to be used 
than by the armed services. That is 
what the authors of this bill are really 
hitting at; they are trying to nullify the 
1954 action of this Congress which has 
increased use of butter by our men in 
the military services. 

This Congress in an agriculture ap- 
propriation bill which we passed 4 short 
weeks ago, reimbursed the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for certain losses on 
its dairy purchase program. To now seek 
to go ahead and give the Defense Depart- 


ment an open invitation to purchase in 
the open market a cheap substitute prod- 
uct when we already have butter owned 
by another agency of this Government is 
something I cannot understand. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
have at hand the exact wording of the 
amendment which he will propose to 
this bill? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes; Ido. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it long, or would it 
be improper to have it read to us now? 

Mr. LAIRD, It is very short. It 
reads: f 

Add the following new section: 

“Sec, 2. During any period when surplus 
butter stocks are available to the armed sery- 
ices through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion no oleomargarine or margarine shall be 
acquired for use by the armed services or 
any branch or department thereof, except 
that limited supplies thereof may be acquired 
for use in special overseas areas upon cer- 
tification that the use of butter in such areas 
would be impractical.” 


Mr. KEATING. In other words, as I 
understand the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment it would be that, if 
this butter is available, as it is now in 
Government warehouses, they should use 
that before going out on the open market 
to buy. 


f 


P 
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Mr. LAIRD. The purpose of this 
amendment is to use butter in the De- 
fense Department. If butter is being 
purchased with taxpayers’ dollars by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, then the 
Defense Department should use butter. 
We should not be buying substitutes 
while we have it in storage or surplus. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. Corn], suggested that many of 
our people may not be too grateful for 
the time we are consuming in debating 
this subject, and in that I agree with 
him. I cannot for the life of me, Mr. 
Speaker, understand the justification for 
bringing legislation of this nature before 
the Congress at this time and spending 
our time on it in view of some of the 
really great problems that confront the 
Congress. We have operated under the 
present law for a good long time, since 
1933. It has not created any great diffi- 
culties. We have lived with it in time 
of war, we have lived with it in time of 
peace. 

Why do we face today such an emer- 
gency that we have to spend time on 
this particular legislation? Even, Mr. 
Speaker, if we were to assume, which I 
will not concede, that the present law 
did create some difficulties, this is a most 
inappropriate time, it would seem to me, 
to consider taking this action, With the 
Government almost daily purchasing 
surplus butter and putting it into Gov- 
ernment warehouses under the agricul- 
tural price-support program, it is incon- 
ceivable to me that we should be con- 
sidering legislation which will reduce the 
market for butter. The price-support 
level of butter has just been reduced, 
causing, as we all know, further distress 
to the dairy industry. Yet, instead of 
this Congress spending its time seeking 
out new markets for butter, we have pre- 
sented to us today legislation which re- 
duces the market for butter. 

Mr. Speaker, how silly can we get? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is absolutely correct in his 
statement. Why should we squander 
time on a bill which certainly is against 
the best interests of agriculture. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. The gentleman has 
made a very fine statement. Owing to 
the fact that we have one of the most 
important agricultural products hurt by 
this legislation when we are only trying 
to protect the byproduct of another in- 
dustry, it is asinine to me to pass legis- 
lation of this sort. I think we should 
support the true farmers of our country 
in this regard. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the gen- 
tleman for his fine, sensible statement. 
Has there been any attempt at comput- 
ing what this bill would actually cost 
the Government, and I mean by that 
the amount of butter that might other- 
wise be used if we did not pass this leg- 
islation? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No. Ido 
not believe you can estimate very accu- 
rately because so much is left to the 
judgment of the commanding officers of 
the Navy as to whether they will make 
the substitution. I cannot understand 
why anybody should insist that our 
Navy personnel use substitutes. It 
would seem to me they would use the 
best product available and particularly 
since the Government has it in its own 
warehouses. Why under any circum- 
stances suggest that they use substi- 
tutes? 

Mr. KEATING. The effect of this leg- 
islation is to say: You shall go out and 
buy something to serve in place of some- 
thing that the Government now owns. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. A su- 
perior product which we already own. 
It is crazy. 

Mr. KEATING. 
sense to me. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with both of the gen- 
tlemen from Wisconsin who spoke 
against the pending bill and who spoke 
in favor of an amendment that will be 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. 


As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture some 
week or two ago we brought a bill to this 
House to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the extent of $975 
million, a little short of a billion dollars, 
that we took in losses in an effort to 
shore up the market and to try to bring 
a greater degree of prosperity to the 
farmers of America. The dairy farmer 
has been hard hit for a number of years. 
Here is a chance to give them some relief 
as well as all the taxpayers. Now, here 
we have legislation that would change 
the basic law with reference to dairy 
products and to agriculture; and even 
though we have great stocks of butter 
that we can legally sell, and the Congress 
has advised the Defense Department to 
buy butter for the men in the services, 
we have here a proposition to change 
the law and the tradition that we have 
been following and go into the open 
market and buy margarine rather than 
supply the men in the armed services 
with the butter that we now own. The 
Members of this House know that we 
have been trying to reduce the surpluses 
in dairy products. I am advised, and I 
think most of the Members of the House 
know, that we will have a greater sup- 
ply of dairy products, including butter, 
that will have to be purchased by the 
taxpayers and stored, under the law, in 
the coming year than we have in the 
past year. I ask you in the name of 
common sense and good judgment is it 
wise or good business, to buy an inferior 
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food and go into the market and spend 
money that we need to keep so badly to 
get a substitute for butter to sell to the 
military forces of this country? To me 
it simply does not make sense and is not 
responsible legislation. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The departmental re- 
port signed by E. C. Stephan, rear ad- 
miral, United States Navy, for the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, on page 3 of the report 
says: 

It is believed that enactment of this legis- 


lation would result in considerable savings 
to the Government. 


In view of what the admiral said, how 
would that be possible? 

Mr. VURSELL. It would not be possi- 
ble, regardless of what the report says. 
We have butter in great abundance. If 
we hold it too long it will become rancid. 
We will be selling it at a great loss. But, 
when it is in good shape for human con- 
sumption and we, the taxpayers, own it, 
then we should sell it to the military. 
The facts are that if you could take a 
poll of all the men in the services today 
as to whether they would rather have 
good, pure American butter served to 
them rather than oleomargarine, it 
would be almost unanimous in favor of 
butter. And, why not let them have it? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LAIRD. In answer to the ques- 
tion which was raised a few minutes ago 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma, I 
would like to state that I doubt whether 
Admiral Stephan even knows that we 
have an agricultural support program 
under which we are requiring the USDA 
to purchase butter. I doubt if he real- 
izes that on the day he signed his report 
there was butter in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. It seems 
that oftentimes the Defense Department, 
in the hearings that we have conducted 
before the Appropriations Committee, 
has not been too good even about their 
own housekeeping as far as materials 
and as far as food products are con- 
cerned. I am amazed at the kind of re- 
port that was submitted by the Navy. 

Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
compliment the gentleman upon his 
speech relative to this matter. Does not 
the gentleman agree with me that this 
sort of legislation will simply have a fur- 
ther depressing effect on the dairy in- 
dustry throughout the United States of 
America. 

Mr. VURSELL. It will do an injury to 
the dairy farmers, it will further penal- 
ize them when we ought to be trying to 
do something to help them and the tax- 
payers as well. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr, JOHNSON]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the rule and to the bill. 

The Ninth District of Wisconsin, which 
I have the honor to represent in Con- 
gress, is one of the most productive dairy 
areas in the United States. Many plants 
serve fluid milk markets which include 
the Twin Cities and Chicago. Our man- 
ufacturing plants, all of which manufac- 
ture dairy products from fresh milk 
gathered from the farms, produce all 
the major dairy products such as butter, 
cheeses, nonfat dry milk, dry whole 
milk, and others in large volume. 

This bill is apparently designed to 
amend the basic Navy ration statute to 
permit the use of oleomargarine in the 
Navy ration as well as butter. The law 
is permissive, not mandatory, in this re- 
gard, There is nothing in the bill which 
would limit the purchase of oleomarga- 
rine below the full amount of the pre- 
scribed ration. 

In report No. 690, 85th Congress, 1st 
session, it is noted that H. R. 912 would 
place the Navy and Marine Corps in the 
same position as the other armed serv- 
ices and passage of the bill, approved by 
the Navy Department, is recommended 
by the committee. 

The report also includes a letter from 
a Navy officer which claims that certain 
economies might be achieved due to the 
purchase of oleo as well as butter. How- 
ever, I believe it can be shown that sav- 
ing the Navy money by allowing it to 
purchase some oleo instead of butter 
will probably cost the Federal Govern- 
ment more than the present program of 
feeding Navy and Marine servicemen the 
more desirable, highly nutritious, natural 
spread for their bread. 

In order to be fully accurate in report- 
ing alleged savings it would be necessary 
for the Navy to furnish information on 
how much butter would be furnished 
given levels of personnel, how much 
oleomargarine would be substituted in 
place of butter, and the difference in 
price between butter and the cheap 
spread, 

In registering my opposition to this 
bill, I wish to call the following facts to 
your attention: 

First. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, has for some years conducted a 
price support operation for the producer 
of manufacturing milk and butterfat. 
In conducting such price support pro- 
gram for manufacturing milk and but- 
terfat, the price support is established 
and effectuated by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation standing ready to purchase, 
at announced prices, all butter, cheddar 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk which 
manufacturers cannot sell to their com- 
mercial customers at the announced 
prices. 

Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin yield very 
briefly? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
the gentleman would give us some justi- 
fication, if he has any, why the Navy 
should be denied the same privilege that 
the other armed services, the Army and 
the Air Force now have? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I should like to state 
to the gentleman from Mississippi that 
I was not in Congress at the time that 
the Air Force and the Army were allowed 
the use of oleo. 

But, I did tell the House that if I were 
making any recommendations for mak- 
ing it uniform, I would change the law 
so that there would not be any oleo used 
in any of the Armed Forces. Does that 
answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. COLMER. No. I think the gen- 
tleman would have gone further, since 
our friend is a special pleader for his 
dairy industry, if he had his way there 
would not be any oleomargarine at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is right. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Is it not also true 
that if this white manufactured sub- 
stance that has been colored to look like 
butter were not colored, they would 
not have any use of it whatever in the 
service? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I dislike to inter- 
rupt the gentleman because he is mak- 
ing a very worthwhile statement, as he 
always does. However, I am prompted 
to make this comment and that is that 
the other services have much occasion 
to get out where they get their shoes 
dirty and because of the type of service 
in the Navy, the Navy certainly does 
not have any need for boot grease as do 
some of the other branches of the serv- 
ices. That may be part of the reason. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank my friend 
from Minnesota. 

The volumes of price support pur- 
chases by the CCC have been at rela- 
tively high levels in recent years. For 
the marketing years ending March 31, 
1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, purchases of 
butter were: 210.5 million pounds, 177.6 
million pounds, 154.4 million pounds, and 
215 million pounds, respectively. Pur- 
chases of cheese for the comparable 
periods were 153.3 million pounds, 157.4 
million pounds, 197.2 million pounds, 
and 251 million pounds. Purchases of 
nonfat dry milk during the same periods 
were 523 million pounds, 623.8 million 
pounds, 798.5 million pounds and 831 
million pounds. 

For the period April 1, 1952 through 
March 31, 1957, approximately 1.3 billion 
pounds of butter, 1.25 billion pounds of 
cheese, and 3.6 billion pounds of nonfat 
dry milk have been taken out of the mar- 
ket by the CCC under the price support 
program for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat. 

As of April 2, 1958, the CCC had on 
hand 63,611,600 pounds of uncommitted 
stocks of butter. Naturally, commodities 
purchased by the CCC are disposed of 
in a number of channels provided by 
Congress. Uses of the several commodi- 
ties include commercial export sales at 
prices deemed competitive with lower 
world price levels, domestic and foreign 
relief donations, and transfers to the 
armed forces through the United States 
Army. 
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Under present statutes and procedures, 
butter is sold to the Army for use over- 
seas at the export price of 39 cents a 
pound f. a. s. Also, with respect to butter 
utilization in Army camps and establish- 
ments in this country, the Army buys 
its normal use level from private sources. 
If it desires to use more butter, the CCC 
donates additional butter to the Army 
for such extra use in this country. Such 
utilization of CCC butter stocks by the 
Army has been of material assistance in 
keeping the inventories of Government 
dairy products at lower levels than would 
otherwise have been the case. With 
respect to additional use here in this 
country, it has permitted the use at no 
added cost of large quantities of butter 
at considerably improved levels of diet 
for our service personnel. 

For the marketing years ending March 
31, 1955, 1956, and 1957, the CCC trans- 
ferred to the Army 39.1 million pounds, 
32.8 million pounds, and 23.9 million 
pounds of butter, respectively. Trans- 
fers of cheese and nonfat dry milk have 
not reached very high levels, amounting 
to about 2 million pounds of cheese per 
year on the average, and between 100,000 
and 300,000 pounds of nonfat dry milk, 

Unfortunately we do not have the fig- 
ures showing how much of the butter 
transferred to the Army is actually used 
by the Navy. As we understand the mat- 
ter, the Army purchases most of the 
butter for the other branches of the 
armed services, and no doubt the other 
services, including the Navy, have used 
some of the butter transferred to the 
Army by the CCC from United States- 
owned stocks. 

While it may be true that, so far as 
the budget of the Navy is concerned, 
permitting the use of oleomargarine in 
the Navy ration might be a saving of 
money from that budget, it is also true 
that, from the overall budget of this 
Government point of view, there would 
be no saving. The butter that is re- 
placed by oleomargarine if this bill 
should become law would no doubt be 
purchased by the CCC under the price- 
support program, since purchase of oleo 
by the Navy would take away part of the 
current domestic market for our butter. 
Actually, the probable result would be 
that just that much more CCC butter 
would be given away abroad, and our 
Navy personnel would have less butter 
to eat due to substitution of oleomar- 
garine, with no net saving to the United 
States Government. 

In view of all these facts and consid- 
erations, we oppose the passage of H. R. 
912. We think the bill would not result 
in any improvement in Navy rations— 
as a matter of fact, it is our view that 
the ration would be harmed by this bill, 
no money will be saved by the Govern- 
ment, although it may be that as far as 
the Navy Department budget is con- 
cerned, there would be some saving 
shown, and there seems to us to be little 
reason, with butter in such heavy sur- 
plus and the subject of heavy price sup- 
port purchases by the CCC, for a part 
of the normal commercial market for 
our butter to be eliminated by this bill 
and replaced with oleomargarine. 

We believe there is a great deal of mis- 
information throughout the country as 
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to which areas benefit most from the 
production and use of oleomargarine. 
Many people are under the impression 
that oleomargarine is manufactured 
from cottonseed oil. For the benefit of 
the Congress, we would like to state that 
on the basis of figures we have at the 
present time, most oleomargarine is 
made from soybean oil—not cottonseed 
oil. Department of Agriculture statis- 
tics for 1956 show that 67.8 percent of 
the total oil used in making oleo was soy- 
bean oil while only 25.3 percent was 
cottonseed oil. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes] made a comment rela- 
tive to this legislation, “How silly can we 
get?” 

Mr. Speaker, I am truly amazed that 
this proposal should even be brought 
before us. These walls have echoed for 
weeks with speeches in behalf of dairy 
farmers whose price supports were being 
reduced by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
First, we heard the criticism of the pro- 
posed reduction. Then, we heard 
speeches in behalf of bills introduced to 
void the announced reduction. Finally, 
we debated the resolution to freeze price 
supports at the 1957 level. 

After all that, we listened to various 
speakers castigate Secretary Benson and 
the President for the veto of the freeze 
resolution. Now, we hear pleas for ac- 
tion to override the veto. 

After all this, I repeat that I am really 
amazed to see this measure come before 
us to strike one more blow against the 
Nation’s dairy farmers. 

I was one of the authors of the bills to 
reverse the Secretary on his program of 
lower support prices for dairy. I voted 
for the freeze resolution, and I also voted 
against the motion to recommit which 
would have stripped the resolution of 
everything but the dairy protection. I 
fully intend to vote to override the veto 
if given an opportunity to do so. 

Until the measure before us came up, 
I had begun to believe that the Congress 
was at long last uniting to do something 
for American agriculture. I had begun 
to hope that the unfortunate divisions 
within the house of agriculture were 
coming to an end, and that we would see 
no more of the unhappy efforts of one 
commodity group to gain advantage at 
the expense of another. 

Personally, I have never been party to 
any of these selfish efforts. I have sup- 
ported farm legislation for the South 
just as readily and just as vigorously as 
I did for the North and the Midwest. 1 
remember not many years ago joining 
my colleagues from the South in the 
fight to save peanuts as a basic com- 
modity. Just last year, I took the floor 
to plea for support for the Poage amend- 
ment to the corn bill we had before us 
because I wanted to help the South with 
its feed grain problems, 

Never, Mr. Speaker, in my 20 years in 
this House, have I lent my voice or my 
vote to any legislative effort which would 
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help one segment of agriculture at the 
expense of another. More than that, I 
have always supported good farm legis- 
lation without regard to the fact that the 
bills before us meant nothing to farmers 
in my area. 

Now, today, we see a measure brought 
before us which would possibly help— 
and relatively little at that—one group of 
commodities at the expense of another. 
Everyone agrees that our dairy industry 
is in very difficult conditions economi- 
cally, and yet we see this proposal being 
seriously considered and we know that it 
will destroy an important market for 
butter. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, do I oppose the 
rule? Simply because I know the eco- 
nomic facts about both butter and mar- 
garine. Butter has a very limited mar- 
ket. It has very limited uses, and all the 
research in the world will not open up 
any new outlets for butter. But what 
about margarine? This product, made 
from vegetable oils which are equally 
important to American agriculture, has 
already invaded the butter market and 
has competitively destroyed many a 
dairy farmer. This is not at all neces- 
sary, and anyone familiar with the sub- 
ject knows it. 

Vegetable oils have many outlets and 
many uses. They are marketed for hu- 
man consumption and for industrial use. 
They have a great and varied market 
here at home, and there is an expanding 
market abroad. Butter is extremely 
difficult to store, while the oils may be 
safely and cheaply stored over long 
periods of time. Butter must be refrig- 
erated in storage and transit, while the 
oils may be stored and moved in bulk 
with no special handling required. 

Time does not permit more than brief 
reference to the many reasonable argu- 
ments against this proposal, Mr. Speaker, 
but I do hope the House demonstrates its 
usual sense of responsibility and votes 
down the rule. 

I do not think any reasonable person 
wants to hurt the dairy industry, and I 
certainly hope that no colleague of mine 
would even seriously consider denying 
our service men and women the little pat 
of butter. They are entitled to the best 
we can offer, and I do not think we should 
force upon them a substitute for a quality 
product like butter. 

My district is one of the great soybean- 
producing districts of our Nation. Good- 
ness knows, I want to do all I can to 
develop and expand markets for vege- 
table oils and vegetable-oil products. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I never have and I will 
not now try to accomplish something for 
one segment of agriculture at the expense 
of another. We are opening up new 
markets and uses for oils, and I am all 
for that. But we should defeat this rule 
and, by all means, keep from damaging 
further our great dairy industry. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. How are we 
going to get an opportunity to act on the 
amendment which is proposed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
if we do not pass the rule and get to 
the bill? 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The bill 
will result in lower consumption of but- 
ter, regardless of what amendments 
might be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. I think most of the Mem- 
bers of the House are aware of the fact 
that I come from an industrial city, a 
great city of about 550,000 people, con- 
sumers in the main. But I say to you 
that this is a most dismaying moment. 
One of the greatest economic factors of 
the great State of Minnesota is the dairy 
industry. During these days when we 
are trying to recover from the reces- 
sion, I have heard Member after Mem- 
ber rise here in the well to debate the 
agricultural situation and several bills 
which are providing some relief and some 
aid to the farm population of this coun- 
try. In my opinion, here is a good place 
to exhibit that sympathy for our dairy 
farmers. I know we will all be cam- 
paigning for the farm vote, but what 
are we doing here today to justify us 
for that vote? In the first place, we just 
got through with a series of cuts in the 
dairy price supports. Particularly is it 
difficult for the dairy farmer to carry on 
much longer under the provisions with 
which we are destroying or in this case 
actually giving away his market. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Is the gen- 
tleman also aware that Minnesota is the 
second largest producer of soybean oil 
in the Nation? Two million six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand pounds 
of soybean oil went to the manufacturers 
of margarine, 

Mr. WIER. I am well aware of that, 
because I have one county in my dis- 
trict that raises a large volume of soy- 
beans, and I have to take this position 
to try and save our dairy industry. I 
am defending a major industry in our 
State, I hope. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did the gen- 
tleman know that some people prefer 
margarine to butter? 

Mr. WIER. I answered that when I 
said that I represent about 500,000 con- 
sumers in Minneapolis. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And they 
like margarine too, do they not? 

Mr. WIER. Some, yes; but I am go- 
ing to support the amendment which 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, and if that does not pass I 
am going to vote against this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, is it not apparent what we are 
getting into if we adopt this rule? It 
is the old margarine-versus-butter war 
that has waged in the State legislatures 
and on the floor of this Congress for 
years. I wonder if we are really going to 
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accomplish anything by rehashing that 
battle that has left so much bitterness 
in its wake in the past. To adopt this 
rule is to further divide us, unneces- 
sarily. Missouri is an excellent exam- 
ple. Here within a few minutes of time, 
we have a Member from southwest Mis- 
souri where dairying is the primary farm 
operation and the distinguished Mem- 
ber from the southeastern part of Mis- 
souri where cotton and soybeans are the 
primary farm commodities, taking oppo- 
site positions in this debate. Actually, 
though, if this were a butter versus mar- 
garine proposition, Missouri has settled 
that question. The decision has been 
made. By act of the State legislature 
margarine is now a recognized commod- 
ity on the grocers’ shelves in Missouri. 
The war is over, but much bitterness 
remains. 

To me the issue here is not marga- 
rine versus butter, and the relative mer- 
its of each. If you will check into the 
record, I think you will find that the 
amount of either butter or margaine in- 
volved in this legislation is an infinitesi- 
mal part of the total supply that is mar- 
keted each year. Neither butter pro- 
ducers nor soybean and cotton producers 
will be enriched or impoverished by per- 
mitting the Navy to buy margarine. 

The overriding factor in this debate 
is this: Nothing irritates a taxpayer like 
bringing into one door of the Govern- 
ment a new product at a new price while, 
at another door, the Government shovels 
out perfectly good products that are said 
to be in surplus at about 10 cents on the 
dollar. The Government has butter— 
lots of it—some $50 million worth in 
CCC storage. 

I think that by administrative order 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of Defense ought to get 
together with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and see if they cannot find 
some way to use more of the butter that 
is now in stockpile and make use of it 
to fill American needs. Must all sur- 
plus butter be sent overseas, and sold 
at discounts plus transportation costs? 
That to me is the big factor in this 
proposition. 

Pending such administrative action, 
the Congress is using poor judgment to 
encourage any agency of Government to 
buy an alternative product when the 
taxpayers have money invested in some 
60 to 80 million pounds of butter. 

Let's defeat this rule and talk about 
this when the Government no longer 
holds surplus butter. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the gentleman from Illinois has 
no further speakers, and that I have 9 
minutes remaining. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KI par] to conclude 
the debate. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has been reported by the Committee on 
the Armed Services, and I have been des- 
ignated to present it. 

I am not concerned with the produc- 
tion or sale of either margarine or 
butter. 
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I agree that it is quite unusual that 
this legislation should have to come to 
the floor. I suppose some of our guests 
in the gallery are wondering just what 
on earth has happened to law in the 
United States that it should be neces- 
sary for the Congress of the United 
States to be considering a provision of 
this kind. 

As I said earlier, I am interested in 
neither margarine nor butter; I am in- 
terested in the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of this bill is to relieve 
the Navy of a serious administrative 
difficulty insofar as butter is concerned. 
I sincerely trust, and I believe that the 
House is willing to give us an oppor- 
tunity to explain what the situation is 
as it affects the United States Navy. 
It is one of the very interesting little 
historical facts in the United States with 
reference to the Navy. 

We have heard many songs and 
stories with reference to the dangers 
encountered by the men who go down 
to the sea in ships. But the wind and 
the waves are not the only dangers en- 
countered by the men who go down to 
the sea in ships; as a matter of fact, 
one of the ancient dangers was that of 
diet, scurvy, and beri-beri, as a result 
of eating preserved foods and the lack 
of fresh vegetables, and things of that 
kind. If you let us consider this bill 
then we can explain all this to you. It 
all started back in 1905 when Theodore 
Roosevelt became President of the 
United States. He had been Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. That was the 
era of the great white fleet when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did everything to pro- 
mote the Navy and sent the ships on a 
trip around the world. 

President Roosevelt at that time did 
everything within his power to promote 
the power, the influence and the prestige 
of the United States Navy. In order to 
make it attractive as an outstanding 
example of what would be provided at 
sea, he secured the passage of a law 
through the United States Congress 
which set out just exactly what a 
sailor was to be fed each day. The 
Navy Ration Act was passed in order 
to set out in detail what should be fed 
to the sailors of the United States Navy. 

If you will look at page 4 of the re- 
port you will find the quotation of that 
law as it stands today. It has been 
amended a few times but never, of 
course, as to margarine because that 
was a little bit too hot. Amendments 
permitted fruit concentrates instead of 
fresh fruit or fruit juices and it goes 
on to say: 

The Navy ration issued to each person 
entitled thereto shall consist of the follow- 
ing daily allowance or provisions: 8 ounces 
of biscuit or 12 ounces of soft bread or 
12 ounces of flour; 12 ounces of preserved 
meat or 14 ounces of salt or smoked meat 
or 20 ounces of fresh meat or fresh fish 
or poultry; 12 ounces of dried vegetables 
or 18 ounces of canned vegetables or 44 
ounces of fresh vegetables; 4 ounces of 
dried fruit or 10 ounces of canned fruit or 
6 ounces of preserved fruit or 16 ounces of 
fresh fruit or 6 ounces of canned fruit or 
vegetable juices or 1 ounce of powdered 


fruit fuices, or six-tenths of an ounce of 
concentrated fruit juices; 2 ounces of cocoa 
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or 2 ounces of coffee or one-half ounce of 
tea; 4 ounces of evaporated milk or 1 ounce 
of powdered milk or one-half pint of fresh 
milk, together with 1.6 ounces of butter 


What we are talking about here to- 
day is that 1.6 ounces of butter to be 
issued directly to the members of the 
United States Navy. 

What happens? There are times 
when refrigeration is not adequate 
aboard a ship to take with them all of 
the butter that is going to be needed 
on a cruise. As a result, they do not 
get butter, they get no substitute; they 
simply go without a spread. 

There are areas in the world into which 
fresh butter cannot be taken. It just 
will not stand up, they tellme. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. BATES] 
is sitting here. He was a former officer 
of the Supply Corps of the Navy. During 
the hearings he pointed out there was 
some sort of butter with a certain addi- 
tive to make it stand up and of all of 
the crimes and penalties inflicted upon 
man the use of that kind of butter was 
probably the worst. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not going to affect 
the sale of butter in the United States. 
It is simply going to provide an alterna- 
tive for the Navy to be in a position to 
provide a spread. We ask you to adopt 
this rule. Let us explain this thing so 
that we can go into the questions which 
have been raised here. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is the gentleman making 
the point that the Navy cannot carry 
butter in sufficient quantities to last over 
along period of time? 

Mr. KILDAY. Iam told that on occa- 
sion that does happen. 

Mr. LAIRD. I happen to have been 
a supply officer responsible for feeding 
naval personnel during World War II. 
We were in the China Sea for almost 90 
days and we never went without butter. 

Mr. KILDAY. Maybe the gentleman 
can enlighten us on that type of canned 
butter I was trying to describe a while 
ago. Was that the type of butter used 
at that time? 

Mr. LAIRD. We had that butter but it 
was not even necessary for us to use all 
of it. 

Mr. KILDAY. You see, there are ques- 
tions involved here, Mr. Speaker, which 
justify granting of the rule in order that 
we may debate this subject on the floor 
of the House. 

It is a strange thing that our law has 
gotten into this condition. It was never 
intended in adopting the Navy Ration 
Act that there would be any preferences 
between butter and margarine. It was 
adopted at a time when there was a sin- 
cere effort or attempt made to provide a 
balanced ration for the Navy to avoid 
the hardships and perils which went 
with going down to the sea in ships. But 
times have changed, we have moved on, 
so that we either give this alternative to 
the Navy or in instances they go without 
a spread. 

There have been amendments sug- 
gested from both sides of the aisle. 
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I say, adopt the rule; let us debate the 
bill, consider the amendments, and then 
either vote it up or down. This proposi- 
tion has been pending here for many 
years, and it is not going to be settled 
until we face it squarely and get it settled 
once and for all. 

It is true that the Army and the Air 
Force have no difficulty with this, but it 
comes the other way around. It is not 
that they are granted any privilege. I 
am not talking about any privilege in- 
volved in eating margarine. I wish my 
weight was such that I could eat either 
one or the other, but unfortunately that 
is not true. But, if we get the rule here, 
then we will be in a position to debate 
these matters. There is no ration law 
for the Army and the Air Force. There 
is no provision of law as to what a soldier 
or airman shall be fed. There is only a 
provision of law as to what a sailor and 
@ marine shall be fed. It comes under 
this Navy Ration Act. 

Now, please adopt the rule and let the 
Navy present its case. 

- Mr. COLMER. Mr, Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN) there were—ayes 51, noes 48. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
Wwere—yeas 232, nays 130, not voting 66, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 43] 
YEAS—232 
Abbitt Colmer Gathings 
Abernethy Corbett Gavin 
Adair Cramer Glenn 
Addonizio Curtis, Mo. Gordon 
Albert Dague Gray 
Alexander Davis, Ga. Griffin 
Allen, Calif. Delaney Griffiths 
Ani Dellay Gubser 
Anf uso Dent Hale 
Arends Devereux Haley 
Ashley Dingell Halleck 
Ashmore Dollinger Hardy 
Aspinall Donohue Harris 
Barrett Dorn, N. Y. Harrison, Va 
Bass, N. H. Dorn, S. C. Harvey 
Bates Dowdy Haskell 
Beamer Doyle Hébert 
orth Durham Hemphill 

Belcher Dwyer Herlong 
Bennett, Fla. Eberharter Heselton 
Blitch Edmondson ess 
Boland Elliott Hillings 
Bolton Engle Holifield 
Bonner Everett Holland 
Boykin Falion Holtzman 
Boyle Farbstein Huddleston 
Brooks, La. Feighan rd 
Brooks, Tex, Fenton Jackson 
Broomfield Fisher Jarman 
Brown, Ga. Flood Jennings 
Burleson Flynt Jonas 
Byrne, Il. Fogarty Jones, Ala, 
Byrne, Pa. Forand Jones, Mo. 
Canfield Karsten 
Carnahan Fountain Kean 
Celler Frazier Kearns 
Chiperfield Frelinghuysen Kelly, N. Y. 

urch Friedel Keogh 
Clark Fulton Kilday 
Coffin Garmatz Kilgore 
Collier Gary King 
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Siler 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Miss. 
Springer 
Sullivan 
Thomas 


Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 


Vanik 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 


Vorys 
Wainwright 
W. 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 


Wier 
Williams, N. Y. 
Zablocki 


Morrison 
Powell 
Radwan 


Kirwan Nicholson 
Sant ‘Norrell 
ucz orre 
Lafore O'Brien, III 
Landrum O'Brien, N. Y. 
Lankford O'Hara, II. 
Latham O'Neill 
Lesinski Osmers 
Libonati Passman 
Lipscomb Patman 
McCormack Patterson 
McDonough Pelly 
McMillan Perkins 
McVey Philbin 
Machrowicz Pilcher 
Mack, III Pillion 
Magnuson Poage 
Mahon Porter 
Mailliard Preston 
Martin Price 
Matthews Rabaut 
Merrow Ray 
Michel Rhodes, Ariz, 
Miller, Calif. Rhodes, Pa 
Mills ivers 
Minshall Roberts 
Mitchell Rodino 
Moore Rogers, Colo. 
Morano Rogers, Fla. 
Morgan Rogers, Tex. 
Morris Rooney 
Moss Rutherford 
Moulder Sadlak 
Multer Santangelo 
Mumma Saylor 
Murray Scherer 
Natcher Scott, N. C. 
NAYS—130 
Alger Dooley 
Allen, III Evins 
Andersen, Ford 
H. Carl George 
Anderson, Gregory 
Mont, ross 
Avery Gwinn 
Bailey Hagen 
Baker Harrison, Nebr, 
Baldwin Hays, Ohio 
Baring Healey 
Bass, Tenn, Henderson 
Becker, Hiestand 
Bennett, Mich, Hill 
Bentley Hoeven 
Berry Holmes 
Betts Horan 
Bosch Hull 
Bow Hyde 
Bray Jensen 
Breeding Johansen 
Brown, Mo. Johnson 
Brown, Ohio Judd 
Broy Kearney 
Budge Keating 
Bush ee 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilburn 
Carrigg Knox 
Cederberg Knutson 
Chamberlain Krueger 
Chelf Laird 
Chenoweth Lane 
Christopher LeCompte 
Clevenger er 
Coad McCulloch 
Cunningham, McFall 
Iowa McGregor 
Cunningham, McIntire 
Nebr. McIntosh 
Curtin Mack, Wash. 
Dawson, Utah Marshall 
Dennison Mason 
Denton Meader 
Derounian Metcalf 
Dixon Miller, Md. 
NOT VOTING—66 
Auchincloss Fascell 
Ayres Fino 
Barden Granahan 
Baumhart Grant 
Blatnik Green, Oreg, 
Boggs Green, Pa. 
Bolling Harden 
Brownson Hays, Ark. 
Buckley Hoffman 
Burdick Holt 
Byrd Hosmer 
Cannon James 
Cooley Jenkins 
Coudert Lennon 
Cretella McCarthy 
Curtis, Mass. McGovern 
Davis, Tenn, Macd 
Dawson, III. Madden 
Dies May 
Diggs Miller, N. Y. 
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Thompson, N. J. Wilis Withrow 
Walter Wilson, Ind. Young 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. May for, with Mr. McCarthy against. 

Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. Staggers against. 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Withrow against. 

Mrs. Harden for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Brownson for, with Mr. Reed of New 
York against. 

Mr, Wilson of Indiana for, with Mr. Bur- 
dick against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mrs. Granahan for, with Mr. McGovern 
against. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Byrd against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Bolling with Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Grant with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mr. James, 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Holt, 

Mr. Teller, with Mr. Ayres, 

Mr, Riley with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Baumhart. 


Mr. BAKER and Mr. BROYHILL 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MAILLIARD changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


SMALL BUSINESS CAPITAL 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr, TALLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced a bill, H. R. 12057, pertain- 
ing to small business and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. I ask unanimous 
consent that I be permitted to insert a 
section-by-section analysis of the bill 
and also a summary statement at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF SMALL BUSINESS 

Act or 1958 
` TITLE I. TITLE, POLICY, PURPOSE, AND 
DEFINITIONS 

Section 101: The act will be cited as the 
“Small Business Capital Act of 1958.” 

Section 102: The policy of Congress is to 
provide small business with a source of equity 
capital and to insure maximum participation 
of private financing. 

Section 103: Congress finds that small busi- 
ness needs equity capital, that private and 
State development corporations are in need 
of financial assistance and should be encour- 
aged, and the purpose of this act is to pro- 
vide the same. 

Section 104: Defines State, Small Business 
Act, Administrator, and Administration, 


TITLE II. AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 

Section 201: The limit of the revolving 
fund established under section 204 (b) of the 
Small Business Act is raised by $220 million, 
from $530 million to $750 million. 


The 
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amount available for SBA business loans, 
loans to development corporations, and loans 
to investment associations is $525 million; 
$125 million remains available for disaster 
loans and $100 million for procurement con- 
tracts and subletting. 


TITLE ITT. SECURED LOANS TO PRIVATE (LOCAL) OR 
STATE DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


Section 301: SBA is empowered to make 
direct or participation loans to private or 
State development credit corporations, to 
assist small-business concerns in plant con- 
struction, conversion, or expansion, including 
the acquisition of land. Such power is lim- 
ited as follows: 

1. Assistance must not be otherwise avall- 
able and the loans must be secured. It must 
be shown that a participation is not available 
and an immediate participation cannot be 
taken unless a deferred participation is not 
available. In deferred participations, SBA's 
participation cannot exceed 90 percent of the 
loan balance at disbursement, 

2. A loan cannot cause a transfer or reloca- 
tion of an industry which effects a significant 
reduction in employment in any other area, 
or provide a local subsidy to encourage any 
relocation, or assist any relocation which is 
not for a sound business purpose. 

3. The proceeds of each loan must be used 
to assist an identifiable small-business con- 
cern and for a sound business purpose. 

4. The limit for each loan to each identi- 
fiable small-business concern is $250,000. 

5. The borrower (the development corpo- 
ration) must meet criteria established by 
SBA, including the extent of participation 
or paid-in capital to be used in each instance. 

6. Loans, including extensions or renewals, 
may be made for 10 years, except that the 
Joan may have a maturity of 10 years plus an 
additional period to complete construction, 
provided that SBA may extend the maturity 
of or renew a loan beyond the period stated 
for additional periods not to exceed 10 years, 
if it aids liquidation. Interest cannot exceed 
6 percent. 


TITLE IV. LOANS TO STATE DEVELOPMENT CREDIT 
CORPORATIONS EVIDENCED BY DEBENTURES 


Section 401: SBA can make loans to State 
development credit corporations, subject to 
the following limitations: 

1. Proceeds of loans must be used to assist 
small-business concerns, in accordance with 
regulations of SBA, 

2. A loan cannot cause directly or in- 
directly a transfer or relocation of an indus- 
try which effects a significant reduction in 
employment in any other area; or provide 
a local subsidy to encourage any relocation; 
or assist a relocation not for a sound business 
purpose. 

3. Loans, including extensions or renewals, 
can be made for 10 years plus additional 
time to complete construction, provided that 
SBA may extend the maturity or renew be- 
yond the period stated for additional 
periods not exceeding 10 years if it aids 
liquidation. Interest cannot exceed 6 per- 
cent. 

4. Funds borrowed by the development 
corporation from all sources, including SBA 
loans, cannot exceed four times the paid-in 
capital and surplus of such corporation. 

5. SBA loans to each development corpora- 
tion cannot exceed the total of amount bor- 
rowed by the corporation from all other 
sources, 

6. To the extent feasible, SBA funds must 
be given the highest priority given any other 
funds borrowed by the development corpora- 
tion, 


TITLE V. LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS ESTABLISHED TO MAKE EQUITY- 
TYPE FINANCING AVAILABLE TO SMALL-BUSI<- 
NESS CONCERNS 


Section 501: SBA can make loans to small 


business investment associations, chartered 
under State law or (in the absence of State 
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authority) by SBA, which are established 
to provide funds for small-business concerns 
upon the following conditions: 

1. The qualifications and activities of the 
associations must meet criteria established 
by SBA which will include: 

(a) Aminimum paid-in capital of $100,000. 

(b) A minimum of 10 shareholders. 

(c) Approval of the charter by SBA; and 
financial reporting, auditing, and examina- 
tion, as required by SBA. 

(d) The association must be authorized to 
advance funds to small-business concerns 
only through loans evidenced by convertible 
debentures; convertible, at the option of the 
association or a holder in due course, into 
stock of the concern at sound book value de- 
termined when the debenture is issued. 

(e) The association can invest only in 
small-business concerns within the criteria 
established by SBA. The maximum invest- 
ment cannot exceed 20 percent of the asso- 
ciation’s paid-in capital and surplus, or 
$250,000, whichever is less. 

(f) The investment of an association in 
stock of small-business concerns acquired by 
conversion of debentures cannot exceed the 
total of the association's paid-in capital and 
surplus except with the approval of the 
Administrator. 

(g) The association must require each 
small-business concern borrowing funds 
from the association which were provided 
by SBA, to purchase stock of the association 
equal to 5 percent of the association loan. 

2. Loans to investment associations by 
SBA shall be subject to the following re- 
quirements: 

(a) The total loans made by SBA at any 
one time in any one investment association 
cannot exceed two times the paid-in capital 
and surplus of the association. 

(b) Loans can be amortized or unamor- 
tized; bear interest not in excess of 6 percent; 
and can mature up to 10 years, provided that 
SBA can extend or renew for additional pe- 
riods not in excess of 10 years if it aids liqui- 
dation. 

8. A loan cannot: cause a transfer or re- 
location of an industry which effects a sig- 
nificant reduction in employment in any 
other area; or provides a local subsidy to 
encourage relocation; or assist any relocation 
which is not for a sound business purpose. 

4. An association cannot assist a small- 
business concern if the assistance is other- 
wise available from private sources. 

5. SBA is authorized to prescribe regula- 
tions governing the operation of small busi- 
ness investment associations and to prevent 
violations of such regulations or require- 
ments of the act. 


TITLE VI, SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Section 601: SBA can charter a small busi- 
ness investment association to operate under 
this act. Not less than 10 persons must 
subscribe the articles of incorporation. 

SBA approves the articles and issues a per- 
mit to begin business, 


TITLE VII. EXEMPTION FROM SECURITIES AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY ACTS 

Section 701: Provides an exception from 
the Securities Act of 1933 for small business 
investment associations; and makes clear 
that such associations are not subject to the 
provisions of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940. 
TITLE VIII. AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 

CODE OF 1954 

Section 801: Any individual or corporation 
is allowed an ordinary (rather than capital) 
loss derived from a sale or exchange of stock 
in a small business investment association as 
described in title V above. Also, a small 
business investment association receives an 
ordinary loss on convertible debentures (in- 
cluding stock received pursuant to the con- 
version privilege) acquired pursuant to title 
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V above. Further, a dividends-received de- 
duction equal to 100 percent (rather than 
85 percent) of dividends received by a small 
business investment association, is allowed. 


TITLE IX. REPEAL OF SECTION 13B OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

Section 901: Authority of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to make working capital loans 
to business concerns is repealed effective 1 
year after date of enactment of this act. A 
savings provision protects transactions being 
carried out. Section 13b funds will be re- 
turned to the Treasury. 
STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING DRAFT BILL: SMALL 

BUSINESS CAPITAL ACT OF 1958 


Many small business concerns do not have 
ready access to all the long-term credit and 
equity capital which they may need. 

The Small Business Capital Act of 1958 is 
designed to provide additional long-term 
credit and equity capital through the medium 
of Small Business Administration loans to 
local private development corporations, State 
development credit corporations and private 
small business investment associations es- 
tablished to provide equity-type capital to 
small concerns. 

The bill is designed to utilize to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible presently existing pri- 
vate, State and Federal organizations 
equipped to carry out the aims of this legis- 
lation. 

Title I of the bill recites the policy of 
Congress to foster the growth, independence 
and stability of small business in this coun- 
try and to provide additional sources of 
equity capital for such concerns, with the ad- 
monition that such policy must be carried 
out in a manner which will insure the maxi- 
mum participation of private sources. 
Recognition is given to the fact that local 
and State development organizations should 
be encouraged and that they need supple- 
mental financial assistance. 

Title II recommends an initial appropria- 
tion of $220 million to carry the Federal end 
of the program. No experience exists in this 
particular area of small business financing 
which would provide a basis for an accurate 
estimate of the amount which in fact may be 
required for this program. However, based 
upon the financial requirements of small 
business in other areas of financing and 
based upon rough estimates as to the need 
for equity capital, such amount is belleved 
to be within the necessary and reasonable 
bounds. 

At this point, it is appropriate to consider 
the administrative setup required to carry 
out the program. As indicated, action in this 
field of financing must be viewed in the light 
of a pilot project, recognizing the possibility 
of future change in operating structure, as 
well as activity. For this reason an existing 
Federal agency equipped to do the job should 
be employed, to insure prompt action and 
a minimum of initial expense. Congress cre- 
ated the Small Business Administration for 
the specific purpose of providing financial 
and other assistance to small business in 
this country. It has established a commend- 
able record and is the logical instrumental- 
ity to conduct the program set forth in the 
draft bill. 

Title III of the bill authorizes SBA to 
make secured, direct, or participation loans 
to private or State development corporations 
to assist an identifiable small-business con- 
cern in connection with plant construction, 
conversion, or expansion. The SBA loan 
cannot be made if the development corpora- 
tion can obtain assistance elsewhere. Such 
loan cannot relocate a small-business con- 
cern and cause a reduction in employment 
in the general area from which the concern 
is moving. Nor can the proceeds of such 
loans be used by development corporations 
to provide and subsidize facilities for a small- 
business concern to induce relocation, The 
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SBA loans are limited to $250,000 for each 
identifiable small-business concern; can run 
for 10 years plus the period to complete con- 
struction, conversion, or expansion, and can 
be extended or renewed for 10-year periods 
to aid liquidation. Interest on the SBA 
loan to the development corporation cannot 
exceed 6 percent. 

This segment of the program should en- 
courage the formation of local and State de- 
velopment corporations. Such organiza- 
tions have a direct and personal interest in 
the welfare and development of the commu- 
nity served by the small-business concerns 
they help, which assures a substantial and 
lasting aid to such concerns from such 
source. Ultimately, private funds should 
provide all the capital for operating such 
development corporations. 

The Government is protected with collat- 
eral for such loans; and the development 
corporations must not only meet criteria 
established by SBA but must contribute 
funds in ventures to the extent required by 
SBA. 

Title IV empowers SBA to make loans to 
State development corporations evidenced by 
debentures or any other obligations. This 
permits an unsecured loan. Statutory safe- 
guards protect the Government funds. The 
development corporation can use the pro- 
ceeds of such loans only to assist small- 
business concerns under regulations promul- 
gated by SBA. Provisions regarding reloca- 
tion, maturities, and interest, similar to 
those discussed above, are included under 
this tile. A development corporation re- 
ceiving assistance from SBA under this title 
must limit its total borrowings to four times 
its paid-in capital and surplus; to preserve 
its stability. Federal funds are available 
under this title only on a matching basis, 
that is, the total of SBA loans to a particular 
development corporation will never exceed 
the amount borrowed by the development 
corporation from any other source. This 
assures a mutual risk with private capital 
which can be expected to come from a local 
source which will no doubt employ prudence 
as to the soundness of the development cor- 
poration itself and the capacity and qualifi- 
cations of the management thereof. A fur- 
ther protection to Federal funds disbursed 
under this title is the right in SBA to re- 
quire that its funds receive equal priority 
with other funds borrowed by the develop- 
ment corporation. 

Title IV thus provides the support which 
should mushroom State development cor- 
porations to aid small business concerns 
which enjoy a financial position justifying 
financial aid without the necessity of em- 
phasis on collateral security, This can in- 
clude equity financing. 

Title V provides the incentive to estab- 
lish private organizations to supply equity 
capital to small business concerns. SBA can 
make loans to SBA or State-chartered small- 
business investment associations, evidenced 
by debentures or other obligations. Such 
associations must be established to provide 
funds to small-business concerns only 
through loans evidenced by debentures of 
such small-business concerns, convertible at 
the option of the holder thereof into stock 
of the small-business concern at the sound 
book value of such stock determined at the 
time of the issuance of the debenture. The 
debentures of such small-business concerns 
will never be converted by SBA and hence, 
while Federal funds for equity capital to 
small-business concerns are made available, 
nevertheless, the Government itself will 
never become the proprietor of small-busi- 
mess concerns, through stock ownership or 
otherwise. Such control remains in pri- 
vate hands. 

Investment associations must meet any 
criteria established by SBA which must in- 
clude a minimum private capitalization of 
$100,000, financial reporting to and auditing 
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by SBA, and investments by such associa- 
tions only in small-business concerns which 
meet standards established by SBA. The 
maximum investment by an investment asso- 
ciation in a small-business concern cannot 
exceed 20 percent of the association’s paid-in 
capital and surplus or $250,000, whichever 
is less. Stock of small-business concerns 
acquired by an investment association 
through conversion of debentures, cannot 
exceed the paid-in capital and surplus of 
the investment association, without the ap- 
proval of the SBA Administrator. Small- 
business concerns helped by investment as- 
sociations must purchase stock of such asso- 
ciations in an amount equal to 5 percent 
of the loan received from the association. 

SBA can lend to any one investment asso- 
ciation up to two times the paid-in capital 
and surplus of such association. The SBA 
loan can be an unamortized, unsecured de- 
benture loan. Interest cannot exceed 6 per- 
cent. Maturities can run for 10 years with 
extensions or renewals of 10 years to aid 
liquidation. 

SBA loans to investment associations 
carry the same restriction with respect to re- 
location of a business, as indicated above 
under titles III and IV. 

A small-business investment association 
chartered by SBA, or operating under title 
V, cannot give financial assistance to a small- 
business concern if such assistance is avail- 
able from private sources. 

SBA will exercise close supervision and 
control over the operations of such small- 
business investment associations, through 
regulations and examinations. Associations 
which violate the act, or said regulation, sub- 
ject themselves to forfeiture of benefits and 
franchise. However, before an association 
chartered by the SBA can be dissolved, non- 
compliance must be determined by a court. 
SBA can enjoin violations of the act or its 
regulations by court action. 

Title VI authorizes SBA to charter a small- 
business investment association to operate 
under the act. 

Title VII provides an exemption from the 
Securities Act for small-business investment 
associations and makes clear the fact that 
such associations are not subject to the 
provisions of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940. 

The exemption from the Securities Act is 
justified on the grounds that such associa- 
tions conduct business and operate on a basis 
no different than the type of organizations 
already exempt under section 3a of such 
act; and, further, such associations will be 
subject to close control and supervision by 
this Administration pursuant to authority 
granted by Congress. 

Basically, such small-business investment 
associations will conduct a banking business 
and will acquire obligations or securities of 
small-business concerns for investment and 
banking purposes, and not for the purposes 
(principally resale) which institutions sub- 
ject to the Investment Company Act of 1940 
would acquire the same. While small-busi- 
ness investment associations may on occa- 
sion resell or pledge securities acquired from 
small-business concerns, the primary or 
basic purpose or activity of such associations 
is investment in small concerns as contrasted 
with an underwriting or resale function. 
Further, such associations will and must be 
subject to regulations and supervision by 
SBA in order to accomplish the purposes of 
the bill. Such regulation and supervision 
will include control of capitalization, charter 
provisions, auditing, and financial report- 
ing. Also, the bill provides limitations and 
criteria with respect to financial assistance 
by such associations to small-business con- 
cerns, and such concerns must meet quali- 
fications and standards established by SBA. 

Companies covered by the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 are subject to regula- 
tion and supervision similar in character 
but inconsistent with the requirement and 
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purpose of regulation and supervision con- 
tained in the subject bill. The objectives of 
the Investment Company Act and the draft 
bill are not the same; and the activities of 
a company covered by the Investment Act 
and one covered by the draft bill are not 
the same. 

For instance, the Investment Company 
Act controls the investment policies, borrow- 
ing and issuance of senior securities, as well 
as capitalization and the submission of re- 
ports to the Commission of companies there- 
under, on a basis and approach different 
from that contained in the subject bill. It 
would be impossible for the investment as- 
sociations referred to in the draft bill to 
meet the criteria established under the In- 
vestment Company Act and still carry out 
the functions required of such associations 
under the subject bill. Thus the exemption 
provided is mandatory. 

Title VIII relates to amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Three 
changes are made in the tax provisions 
which would otherwise apply to small-busi- 
ness investment associations and their 
stockholders. 

An ordinary loss is allowed to any indi- 
vidual or corporation or other taxpayer de- 
rived from a sale or exchange of stock in a 
small-business investment association as de- 
fined in the draft bill. This ordinary loss 
treatment is also permitted if the stock 
should become worthless. Without this, 
stock in small-business investment associa- 
maa would generally constitute a capital 
asset. 

Small-business investment associations are 
allowed an ordinary loss on convertible de- 
bentures (including stock received pursuant 
to the conversion privilege) acquired pur- 
suant to the provisions of the subject bill. 
Generally, convertible debentures held by 
corporations constitute capital assets and 
any loss from their sale would be a capital 
loss. The more beneficial ordinary loss 
treatment is provided. 

A dividends-received deduction equal to 
100 percent of dividends received by a small- 
business investment association is permitted. 
In other words, in lieu of the rule applicable 
generally to dividends received by corpora- 
tions, that is, an allowance of an 85 percent 
dividends-received deduction, a 100 percent 
dividends-received deduction is permitted, 
equivalent generally to a complete exclu- 
sion of dividends from gross income of small- 
business investment associations. This 100 
percent dividends received deduction is 
limited to dividends derived from stock of 
small-business concerns only since small- 
business investment associations will not 
invest in other types of stock. 

Title IX repeals section 13b of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act 1 year after enactment of 
the bill; and requires the Federal Reserve 
banks, within 60 days after enactment, to 
pay to the Government the amount which 
the Secretary of the Treasury has heretofore 
paid to such banks under said Federal Re- 
serve Act. 


AMEND NAVY RATION STATUTE TO 
PROVIDE FOR SERVING OLEO- 
MARGARINE OR MARGARINE 
Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 

that the House resolve itself into the 

Committee of the Whole House on the 

State of the Union for the consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 912) to amend the Navy 

ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 912, with Mr. 
TRIMBLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, of 
course I spoke on this subject just a few 
minutes ago in the consideration of a 
rule and it will probably be necessary 
for me to repeat some of the things 
which I stated at that time. However, 
we have a bigger audience at this time 
and I trust it will be new to the ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
bill. It provides for an amendment to 
the Navy ration statute by striking out 
the period after the word “butter” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following 
“or oleomargarine or margarine.” 

Here is the situation. Back in 1902 
or prior thereto the Congress passed the 
Navy ration statute. As I stated a while 
ago in the consideration of the rule, the 
hazards of the sea were not only wind 
and waves; one of the greatest hazards 
of the sea in older times arose from the 
matter of diet, the fact that the crews 
suffered from scurvy, beriberi, and those 
other diseases, produced by a diet of 
preserves, salted or smoked meats, and 
without the use of dairy products and 
fresh vegetables. So that there was a 
very serious danger to those who went 
down to the sea in ships from inade- 
quacy of diet as well as from the wind 
and waves. 

In 1902 Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent of the United States. He had been 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Dur- 
ing his administration came the era of 
the Great White Fleet, when the fleet of 
the United States Navy was promoted 
and everything done to provide for it in 
all of its ramifications and in all of its 
departments. The occasion when the 
fleet cruised around the world was one 
of the great occasions in naval history. 
At that time, in order to improve the 
standing and the status of the Navy as 
well as the welfare of the men in the 
Navy, the Congress passed the Navy Ra- 
tion Act. It was intended to provide a 
balanced ration for the men of the Navy. 

If you will turn to page 4 of the re- 
port you will find that we have quoted 
the provision of the existing law: 

The Navy ration issued to each person en- 
titled thereto shall consist of the following 
daily allowance or provisions: Eight ounces 
of biscuit or 12 ounces of soft bread or 12 
ounces of flour; 12 ounces of preserved meat 
or 14 ounces of salt or smoked meat or 
20 ounces of fresh meat or fresh fish or poul- 
try; 12 ounces of dried vegetables or 18 
ounces of canned vegetables or 44 ounces of 
fresh vegetables. 


It goes on until it provides: 

Four ounces of evaporated milk or 1 ounce 
of powdered milk or one-half pint of fresh 
milk, together with 1 and six-tenths ounces 
of butter. 


Now, because of the presence in the 
Navy Ration Act of the word “butter,” 
the Navy is prohibited from purchasing 
or serving any substitute for butter. Of 
course, this Ration Act was adopted at 
the time when substitutes were not 
readily available, and certainly not of the 
quality that they are today. This does 
not involve the question of the promo- 
tion of oleomargarine as against butter. 
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Of course, I appreciate the fact that 
those gentlemen who represent dairy 
areas must make the point here in op- 
position to oleo, but the fight between 
oleo and butter has no legitimate place 
in this little bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is for the pur- 
pose of eliminating from the law a pro- 
vision which makes administration quite 
difficult for the Navy. There are times 
and places when the Navy is not able to 
supply butter. If it should happen that 
there is no adequate refrigeration aboard 
ship because of the length of the voyage, 
then they will run out of butter, and 
there is no substitute and the members 
of the Navy simply get no spread. 

In testifying on the bill before the 
committee, a representative of the Navy 
said: 

Should the bill be enacted, oleomargarine 
or margarine would be used by the Navy 
where adequate refrigeration facilities are 
not available—that is, general messes at ad- 
vance bases, expeditionary force vessels, and 
extended operations in foreign waters and 
away from normal supply channels, field 
maneuvers, and other instances where there 
are inadequate refrigeration facilities and no 
source of supply for butter. 


That is simply all that this bill does. 
We cannot see how it would have any 
material effect upon the dairy industry 
in any manner whatsoever. If the De- 
partment does not provide butter in the 
areas where it is not available, or if they 
cannot carry an adequate supply aboard 
ship, it will not mean that there is any 
more butter to be purchased. It simply 
means that the men in the Navy go with- 
out any spread. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I intend to offer an 
amendment when the proper time comes 
which reads “When the Secretary of 
Agriculture certifies that there is no but- 
ter in surplus.” 

Mr. KILDAY. In surplus? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No butter in surplus 
supply. Would the gentleman have an 
objection to that amendment? 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, I will meet all amendments when 
they come up, but may I point this out: 
I have just stated that the purpose of 
this bill is to relieve the Department of 
the Navy from administrative difficul- 
ties. I would like to know how the 
supply officer aboard ship in a foreign 
port or in some small port in the United 
States or a large one, for that matter, 
is going to know whether there is sur- 
plus butter in the United States. Will 
the gentleman help me with that? How 
is this lieutenant or lieutenant com- 
mander supply officer aboard ship going 
to determine whether within the whole 
United States there is a surplus of 
butter? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am talking about 
the Commodity Credit Corporation: 
When the Secretary would certify that 
there is no butter in surplus with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. KILDAY. Of course, at that level 
there would be no difficulty, and I do 
not think there is any difficulty there 
today. I do not have any doubt but that 
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the officers who are supplying the com- 
modities for the Navy are going to buy 
the best that is available and the most 
desirable that is available. 

Let me point this out: I have never 
known of a time in the years I have been 
here when we have found that the mili- 
tary departments were too anxious to 
economize or to conserve the public 
funds. So Ido not think we need worry 
that any supply officer or the head of 
any large naval procurement agency is 
going to be too anxious to purchase mar- 
garine to feed his men, the men of the 
Navy, because he might save some money 
by so doing. I doubt if this will make 
one particle of difference in the overall 
supply of butter or oleo for the forces of 
the Navy. It will only be used in those 
instances such as the Navy witnesses 
mentioned, on expeditionary bases, gen- 
eral messes in advanced areas, and places 
of that kind. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas would not agree that when we 
do have butter available, in the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, that 
we should try to use that butter first? 

Mr. KILDAY. I certainly agree to 
that. I have no doubt that is going to 
be done where butter can be refrigerated 
and carried aboard ship. I do not have 
any doubt in the world but the vast ma- 
jority of the spread purchased for the 
men of the Navy is going to be butter, and 
that the vast majority of it, when sur- 
Pluses are available, will come from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, because 
then it could be purchased by officials of 
the Navy at a price advantage, or at least 
at a competitive price. 

Mr.LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman have any objection to putting 
into law exactly what he has just said? 
This amendment that I have provides an 
exception, 

Mr. KILDAY. I heard the gentle- 
man’s amendment; he read it twice dur- 
ing the debate on the rule. I listened 
very carefully. But it is one thing to 
agree to the principle announced there 
and it is another thing to attempt to 
operate under that principle. How are 
you going to have every supply Officer in 
the United States Navy informed when 
there is a surplus supply of butter in the 
United States? 

Mr. LAIRD. All a supply officer has 
to do is to certify that the use of butter 
in such an area would be impractical. 
That is all he has to do, and as a former 
naval supply officer, I do not think that 
is too much to ask. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I must 
reiterate that the sole, the only purpose 
of this little bill—and I think it is the 
little things that cause us trouble, not 
the big ones. We passed a pay bill for 
the armed services the other day involv- 
ing $668 million and we did not have 
this much debate on that whole bill. 
Now we are talking about a little old 
piddling amount of margarine and we 
run into more difficulty than we had 
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with the entire pay bill involving almost 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust that 
this bill will be passed and we will be 
rid of the oleo question for awhile. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. PROUTY]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman I am 
very much opposed to H. R. 912. The 
dairy farmer has been hard hit by a 
number of problems over the past few 
years and he has his hands full right 
now trying to adjust to the recent drop 
in dairy price supports. 

What kind of a deal are we giving him 
if we help to dry up his markets by en- 
couraging the use of oleomargarine by 
the Navy Department? However it may 
be categorized, or in whatever fancy 
language it may be clothed, I want no 
part of it. 

It is argued that the proposed legisla- 
tion would put the Navy on an equal 
basis with the other military depart- 
ments in regard to the discretionary use 
of margarine in lieu of butter. If equality 
is all we are after, then let’s amend the 
bill to give the Army and Air Force man 
the same statutory guaranty the Navy 
man has now—a ration of butter every 
day. Or, to put it another way, why not 
equalize upward instead of downward? 

The requirement that the Navy ra- 
tions include butter has been traditional 
for decades as has been the belief that 
military personnel should have the best 
in the way of food to keep morale at a 
high level. 

It is argued also in support of the bill 
that it will result in economies. If this 
is true, and I seriously doubt it, they will 
most certainly be the “rob Peter to pay 
Paul” variety. 

At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is purchasing butter under the 
price support program and any decrease 
in the consumption of butter by the Navy 
would be refiected in additional pur- 
chases by the Government under the 
price support program. The use of sub- 
stitutes by the Navy would, therefore, 
not result in savings to the taxpayer but 
would more likely hike his tax burden 
by increasing the costs of the Federal 
‘Government. 

During the calendar years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration transferred for the use of our 
military departments 33.9 million 
pounds, 23.2 million pounds, and 20.6 
million pounds of butter, respectively. 

Exact figures are not available but it 
is estimated that from 10 to 20 percent 
of butter used by the Navy came from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at a 
fraction of the money it would take to 
purchase a similar amount of oleomar- 
garine which sells at about 22 cents a 


The bill under consideration is not in 
the interest of our Navy enlisted men, 
Now Congress guarantees them a serv- 
ing of butter every day but if this pro- 
posal becomes law they may have to eat 
oleomargarine whether they like it or 
not. Nor is the bill in the interest of the 
taxpayer—because if the Navy pur- 
chases oleomargarine, another Govern- 
ment agency will have to turn around 
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and buy the butter which has been re- 
placed. 

The recent reduction of Government 
price supports on dairy products will cut 
dairy farmer income about $200 million 
in the current marketing year. In the 
face of this loss an arbitrary reduction 
in butter consumption is utterly unjus- 
tifiable and would only add to the cost 
of supporting milk prices by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The legislation before us has been 
stopped time and time again because it 
is unsound. It deserves no better fate 
today and I urge most earnestly that it 
be rejected by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Vermont 
for fighting today in behalf of the dairy 
farmers. To my way of thinking, I can 
see no effect of this bill other than that 
it will result in lower consumption of 
butter, Does the gentleman not agree 
with me? 

Mr. PROUTY. I agree with you abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. H, CARL ANDERSEN, In the ap- 
propriation bill for agriculture, which 
recently passed the House, I believe there 
was something like $20 million or more 
which my committee brought to the 
House floor—for what purpose? For the 
purpose of finding new uses for agricul- 
tural commodities and here we are going 
entirely against what we were trying to 
do in that particular bill. . 

Mr. PROUTY. Without any question 
the gentleman is correct. Any friend 
of the dairy farmer will oppose this bill. 
It will contract an important market for 
butter and, in addition, cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer a lot of money. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to say to the 
gentleman that I support his position 
on this legislation. I just asked at the 
desk if there were any hearings and 
there were none available at this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman from Ver- 
mont has the time, and I would like to 
finish my question. 

Mr. KILDAY. I just want to tell the 
gentleman where the hearings are. 

Mr. HILL. I know where they are, 
too. You should have had them here 
ahead of time. I would like to know who 
in the Navy and who in the administra- 
tion is backing this legislation. I have 
not had one single word—not a single 
word that the Navy is interested in hav- 
ing this bill. They might like to have it 
taken off the statutes, but what kind of 
effort have they made to ask any of us 
to support this legislation. 

Mr, PROUTY. I know of no effort by 
any responsible individual within the 
Navy to promote this legislation. 

Mr. HILL. Have you heard of anyone 
advocating this legislation at this par- 
ticular time? 

Mr.PROUTY. Not in the Department 
of the Navy. 
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Mr. HILL. I hope the bill is defeated. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the gentleman 
very much, and I appreciate his com- 
ments. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, I wish to com- 
mend the gentleman for his stand on 
this legislation. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not think it some- 
what astonishing that we are now being 
told that the problem is the preservation 
and keeping of butter at sea. When it 
was possible to do it in 1902, and we ap- 
parently had no complaints, why is it 
such a difficult problem in 1958? 

Mr. PROUTY. I think that is just an 
excuse. Certainly the refrigeration fa- 
cilities we have now make it entirely pos- 
sible to ship and preserve butter any- 
where, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Vermont has expired. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to take the entire 5 minutes, as I 
spoke earlier on this bill when the rule 
was under consideration. However, I 
think that this argument we have had 
during the past hour has not focused the 
attention of the membership upon the 
real problem which we face today. That 
problem is whether we are going to place 
the stamp of approval on the Defense 
Department purchasing one product 
when the United States Department of 
Agriculture, under another law, is pur- 
chasing butter. 

The only person who is really hurt by 
that type of activity is the person who 
just finished filing his income-tax re- 
turns on April 15. We have several mil- 
lion pounds of butter which are available 
today, in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and it seems to be 
just good business sense to use this butter 
before going out and purchasing a sub- 
stitute product in the open market, I 
cannot comprehend how this Congress 
can go along today, and not use the but- 
ter we already own. Why purchase 
another inferior product for use by the 
Navy. It seems to me that we must 
adopt the amendment which I outlined 
earlier this afternoon. It provides that 
as long as the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has butter available the Navy shall 
not purchase substitutes but must use 
butter exclusively. It further provides 
that upon certification as to the imprac- 
ticability of being able to secure butter 
at overseas bases, or because of refrig- 
eration or other reasons, upon certifica- 
tion a substitute can be purchased. I 
cannot conceive how this bill as originally 
introduced could be passed in this 2d 
session of the 85th Congress. It seems 
to me good business that the Navy use 
butter. That is all my amendment will 
insure. 

I do hope that when the amendment is 
offered this House will adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp] 
has expired. 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COAD. I wonder if the gentleman 
could supply this information: I under- 
stand that at the present time the Army 
and the Air Force can purchase butter 
and margarine; is that right? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COAD. Can the gentleman tell 
me what percentage of their purchases 
of spread is oleo and what percentage 
is butter? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am in- 
formed that in 1956 the armed services 
which would include the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, purchased some 25,400,000 
pounds of butter and 1,300,000 pounds of 
oleomargarine. In other words, mar- 
garine was just an incidental item. It 
does, of course, have some uses that are 

much better than butter and in some 
areas it can be used to much better ad- 
vantage than butter. 

Mr. COAD. I have seen figures in 
print which would indicate that the 
Navy could save approximately $3 mil- 
lion by purchasing oleo instead of butter 
if this bill goes through. It would be 
obvious, if this be the case, that they 
are anticipating the purchase of a larger 
share of oleo than they have in the past. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think any 
figure like that would mean that they 
contemplated discontinuing the use of 
butter entirely and would try to supplant 
it with margarine. There are some areas 
where margarine would be preferable to 
butter because of the difference in keep- 
ing qualities. 

Mr. COAD. Do you have it in your 
hearings—— 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am not on 
this committee; I am sorry. 

Mr. COAD. Does the gentleman have 
information that the Navy is contem- 
plating entrance into the procurement of 
oleo all around the world? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think they 
would contemplate purchasing some 
margarine to be used particularly in 
areas where it is not possible to maintain 
butter in a condition that makes it edi- 
ble. That would probably eliminate the 
waste of butter, for where it was unfit 
to be used it would have to be destroyed. 
Without this provision they would not 
have the privilege of using any kind of 
spread. 

Mr. COAD. Is it possible to keep mar- 
garine under such conditions where but- 
ter could not be stored? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Margarine 
can be stored and kept under conditions 
where butter cannot be kept; yes. 

Mr. COAD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think every- 
one here is in agreement that it seems 
rather trivial that we would have to take 
up so much time of the Congress on a 
matter like this when we have much 
important legislation to consider, meas- 
ures that involve the spending of liter- 
ally billions of dollars, yet here we are 
spending a lot of time saying that the 
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mess sergeant, or whoever the person is 
that has to prepare the menus, cannot 
determine when he can buy a little mar- 
garine to serve to the men. 

I might point out also despite what 
one of the Members said on the floor 
today that there are people who buy 
margarine only when they are in finan- 
cial straits, or something like that. For- 
tunately, I am not in that condition, but 
if it were the same price I would prefer 
margarine to butter. That preference 
arises from several incidents that have 
happened. I had an uncle who at one 
time was an inspector in the dairy de- 
partment. After he had gone around 
inspecting the way butter was manufac- 
tured he brought home the report and 
said: “I cannot put any manufactured 
butter on my table any more.” He said: 
“T like good country butter when I know 
where it is made.” So he began eating 
margarine and that kind of impressed 
me when he told me about the condi- 
tions he found in his inspections. 

But this is not a margarine-butter 
fight. 

Another thing, there are a lot of peo- 
ple who will tell you they have been ad- 
vised by their doctors not to eat butter 
because of the effect it would have on 
their blood, but that they could eat mar- 
garine. But there are a lot of people 
who would like to eat margarine because 
they prefer it. That is perfectly all 
right and it should be permissible for 
them to do it. 

Several Members from Minnesota have 
been talking about this fight between 
margarine and butter. I am told that 
a Minnesota University release put out 
said that the Minnesota farmers were 
producing more raw material for mar- 
garine than they were for butter. 

The gentleman from California re- 
ferred to oleomargarine as a byproduct 
of a certain agricultural product. Ac- 
tually, butter is more of a byproduct of 
the dairy industry than margarine is a 
byproduct of the soybean industry. 

Mr. Chairman, soybeans are account- 
ing for about two-thirds of the manu- 
facture of margarine. More than 1750 
million pounds of refined soybean oil were 
used in the production of margarine, that 
was last year, and about 280 million 
pounds of refined cottonseed oil was used 
in margarine. The soybean-producing 
States that account for most of this are 
Illinois, Minnesota, second, Iowa, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Arkansas, and Ohio, as 
well as other States. 

That just answers some of the argu- 
ments that have been made against mar- 
garine and in favor of butter. But, actu- 
ally, the question here today is very 
simple, should the Navy be permitted to 
include in its diet a wholesome product 
which they say at times they should have 
in order that the men can be served a 
spread. When the butter cannot be kept 
they can use the margarine. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam pleased to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I notice that the re- 
port carries the word “served.” Can the 
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gentleman tell me whether the Navy is 
allowed to use margarine for cooking? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentlewoman will 
have to address that question to a mem- 
ber of the committee and I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. KILDAY. They are permitted to 
use it for cooking. 

Mrs. CHURCH. This is a question of 
whether or not butter shall be served or 
margarine served in place of butter on 
the table? 

Mr. KILDAY. It is a question wheth- 
er they shall have the alternative right 
to serve oleo. 

Mrs. CHURCH. On the table? 

Mr. KILDAY. On the table. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not particularly impressed with the 
statements that have been made that 
the men in the Navy ought to be pro- 
vided with oleomargarine if they do not 
like butter. I assume if we followed 
that to its logical conclusion if Navy 
personnel did not like ham they would 
have to be provided with steak, or vice 
versa. I am, however, interested in the 
language on page 3 of the report, top of 
the page, which reads as follows: 

According to other testimony presented to 
the Committee on Armed Services, the Navy, 
by using a daily ration of approximately 
one-third margarine and two-thirds butter, 
will be able to save approximately $1 million 
annually as a result of the enactment of 
the proposed legislation. 


Is there some understanding that if 
this bill is passed the Navy is going to 
use approximately one-third oleomar- 
garine? What gives rise to that par- 
ticular statement to be found in the 
report, if I may ask the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. KILDAY. I think the gentleman 
is reading from a copy of the Depart- 
ment’s report, 

Mr. GROSS. No; I am reading from 
page 3 of the committee report. 

Mr. KILDAY. The same thing ap- 
pears also in the Department’s report. 
This is taken from the Department’s 
report. There is no understanding of 
which I am aware that they are going 
to use two-thirds and one-third. I 
again point out that in 1956 the Army 
and Air Force, which can use both, 
bought 13,756,314 pounds of butter and 
1,712,875 pounds of oleo. 

Mr. GROSS. Percentagewise, may I 
ask the gentleman, what is the ratio? 

Mr. KILDAY. It is one-thirteenth in 
one instance but I cannot convert the 
other. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think there is a lot of 
misinformation about the use of butter 
and oleomargarine. It is important to 
look at the figures before section 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 was 
amended by the 83d Congress. 

The reason the oleomargarine figures 
have gone down since 1954, 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 is that the Defense Department 
is now requisitioning butter from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under 
the language of that law. They are 
purchasing their normal requirements 
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of butter in the open market, but any- 
thing over and above their normal re- 
quirements they can receive at competi- 
tive prices with the substitutes from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Now, 
prior to that amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act, section 202, we find that in 
January of 1953 the overall purchases by 
the Defense Department for that partic- 
ular month showed that they were buy- 
ing three times as much substitutes as 
they were butter in January 1953. In 
1951 or 1952 they purchased 37.8 million 
pounds of butter and 34.4 million pounds 
of oleomargarine. That ratio has shifted 
since the adoption of the amendment to 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949. The amendment that I have 
merely will allow the Navy and will 
allow the Defense Department over all 
to use butter that the Government pres- 
ently owns in all cases where it is prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that I think he has 
a good amendment; I certainly will sup- 
port it, and, unless the amendment is 
adopted, I will vote against the bill. 
But, coming back to this language at the 
top of page 3 of the report, there must 
be something back of this statement. 
Despite the statements made by previous 
speakers in behalf of this bill that it is 
merely permissive, that it is not going to 
change anything; everything is going to 
go right on as it was before, there must 
be some reason for this printed state- 
ment which claims a saving in the Navy 
through the use of one-third oleomar- 
garine and two-thirds butter. 

The gentleman from Texas spoke a 
little while ago of the need for this leg- 
islation from the standpoint of non- 
availability of refrigeration. I wonder 
if the Navy is operating any ships today 
that are not adequately equipped with 
refrigeration. Does the gentleman know 
of any ships that are being operated by 
the United States Navy that do not have 
adequate refrigeration? 

Mr. KILDAY. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that I know of no ship 
that is not provided with adequate re- 
frigeration. All I know on that subject 
is the testimony before our committee 
that there are occasions upon which 
there is no adequate refrigeration. 

As I pointed out before, on page 2610 
of the hearings, which are on the table, 
we find this language: 

Should the bill be enacted, oleomargarine 
or margarine would be used by the Navy 
where adequate refrigeration facilities are 
not available—that is, general messes at ad- 
vance bases, expeditionary force vessels, and 
extended operations in foreign waters and 
away from normal supply channels, field 
maneuvers, and other instances where there 
are inadequate refrigeration facilities and 
no source of supply for butter. 


Mr. GROSS. But there is nothing in 
what the gentleman read to show that 
there are inadequate refrigeration facil- 
ities either aboard ship or advance bases 
or anywhere else, is there? 

Mr. KILDAY. I have read the gentle- 
man the testimony, that they will use 
p where there is no adequate refrigera- 

on. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. I wonder 
if the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin would not permit 
the Navy to utilize oleomargarine under 
emergency situations. 

Mr. GROSS. That is my understand- 
ing of the amendment. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. I wonder if it would not 
be better if we entirely ignored this bill 
the way it is and insert a substitute 
amendment by which we would provide 
more refrigeration facilities. Maybe 
that is the key to the whole problem. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp] is adopted. 
There can be no justification for the 
Navy or any other branch of the armed 
services purchasing substantial quanti- 
ties of oleomargarine when there are 
butter surpluses which have been paid 
for by the taxpayers and on which stor- 
age adds to the cost. It simply does not 
make sense to saddle the costs of oleo- 
margarine upon the taxpayers when 
butter, already purchased, is available 
and ready for distribution. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. KILBURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, H. R. 912, would permit the Navy to 
serve oleomargarine or margarine in 
place of butter. Of course if the Navy 
did serve it—it would be colored yellow 
instead of its natural color of white so 
the personnel of the Navy would think 
they are getting butter. This whole 
matter is an old argument and it could 
be resolved fairly all the way around if 
we passed a law having oleomargarine 
retain its natural color of white, or pos- 
sibly the color green, then anyone being 
served oleomargarine would know what 
they are being served. 

If my good friend the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], who intro- 
duced this bill, would offer an amend- 
ment that the color of oleomargarine be 
made green, I certainly would vote for 
the bill. As it stands now, I am very 
much against it since it allows the Navy 
to serve oleomargarine in place of butter, 
thus deceiving the Navy personnel. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be able to vote for this bill, be- 
cause I do not see any reason why the 
Navy should be on a different basis in 
the foods it provides for its personnel 
than the other branches of the Armed 
Forces. But unless amended, I shall 
have to vote against the bill. As long 
as we have in storage such large quan- 
tities of the best possible spread for 
bread, which is butter, already bought 
and paid for by the taxpayers, I do not 
think we are justified in authorizing the 
armed services, any of them, to spend 
additional public funds to buy oleomar- 
garine or any other butter substitute. 
My primary concern is not to protect 
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the dairy farmer, but to protect our tax- 
payers—all of them. 

In order to do that, the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp], certainly should be adopted, stip- 
ulating that as long as there are avail- 
able Government-owned surpluses of 
butter, the provisions of this bill shall 
not go into operation except in areas 
or under circumstances where it is nec- 
essary, because of climatic conditions or 
other such practical reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very much the 
gentleman’s amendment will be adopted 
so it will then be possible to vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Consumer Price Index shows prices are 
up more than 20 percent since 1947-49. 
We are warned that inflation is still a 
real threat. We see prices of all kinds 
go up and up and no relief in sight. At 
the same time unemployment is spread- 
ing, and the recession is a very real 
thing in many parts of the country. 

Taxes are at an alltime high. No tax 
relief is in sight. The new budget be- 
fore the Congress is a record—$74 
billion. 

Most food costs have gone up, and 
may go up some more. Everything costs 
more, and State and local taxes are 
keeping pace with Federal taxes. 

Our people are crying for relief some- 
where along the line. Our national de- 
fense problem has got to the point 
where it looks as if we are going to have 
to spend more and more. We are loaded 
with surplus products and we send them 
overseas when we have need for them 
at home. 

At least one bill before the House 
offers a little relief—only a picayune $1 
million or so a year, but that is some- 
thing. This is H. R. 912. It is only five 
lines long. All it does is say the Navy 
can—if it wants, or if it has to—buy 
some margarine for table use. 

Most people will be surprised and 
shocked to learn that, 8 years after we 
finally got the old Federal taxes off mar- 
garine, an important part of our defense 
services are not permitted to buy it. 
Why is this? 

It is because the Navy buys foods ac- 
cording to a ration law. Each food is 
defined in that law. Margarine is not 
so named. Shortening is named. But- 
ter and lard are named. But not mar- 
garine. 

The Navy has said for years and is 
saying again that it wants this changed. 
It wants to buy margarine. This is be- 
cause it believes margarine is just as 
good a food as butter. It believes mar- 
garine can be more available under cer- 
tain conditions. It believes that, in the 
long run, it can save the taxpayer a 
little money by buying some of its table 
spread as margarine. 

This bill ought to pass without delay. 
It has been brought up before and has 
been opposed by the dairy people. They 
claimed Federal oleomargarine tax re- 
peal would hurt them, but it did not. 
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Dairy cash income then—1950—was $3.7 
billion, Now it is $4.5 billion. They 
claimed margarine prices would go up. 
They have gone down 4½ percent. But- 
ter prices have gone up 2 percent. Food 
prices have gone up 14 percent. 

It does not make much difference be- 
cause this bill cannot hurt butter. The 
claim is made that, if it is passed, the 
Navy will buy some margarine and that 
much butter will go into surplus. I be- 
lieve the dairy industry can do a better 
job of selling than that. 

But the butter surplus will not in- 
crease. That is not going to happen. In 
1949 the Army got permission to buy 
margarine. But when surplus butter 
came in the Army took surplus butter, 
instead of margarine, to supply its needs 
in excess of its regular commercial buy- 
ing of butter. The Navy will certainly 
do the same. So there is not any likeli- 
hood that this bill will put butter into 
surplus. It may take some out. 

So the Navy probably is not going to 
use this bill to buy much margarine if 
any in the foreseeable future. It may 
not buy much more margarine anyway. 
It is not a question of one product 
versus another. It is a matter of prin- 
ciple. The Navy has the same right to 
choose the foods it needs for our Navy 
personnel that the Army and other Gov- 
ernment agencies have and the house- 
wife was given by Congress years ago. 
It is ridiculous to say to the Navy, you 
have to buy butter or else, and let the 
taxpayer, who has to buy margarine to 
save money, foot the bill. 

It is said this will hurt the price of 
butter. That is not so because butter 
is price supported. We have many bills 
asking for more price support for butter, 
and higher. How can we justify giving 
this extra protection to butter when we 
know it is already overpriced in the 
market and that is why we have a but- 
ter surplus and a butter problem in the 
first place? Why should the taxpayers 
have to pay for it at both ends—Gov- 
ernment procurement and price sup- 
port? If this is the policy, then all 
Government agencies should be required 
to buy nothing but butter and so should 
everyone whether they can afford it or 
not. 

Let us pass H. R. 912 and save some 
money in years to come with no real 
injury to the dairy industry or anyone 
else. We cannot expect Government 
agencies to spend money wisely if we 
force them to buy things they cannot 
afford or they cannot get when they 
need it. 

Everyone knows that the real solution 
to the dairy problem is not to repress 
margarine but to find ways of expanding 
the sale of milk for what it really is— 
fluid milk, or cheese, or other whole milk 
products. The American Dairy Associ- 
ation is making real progress in that di- 
rection. It is trying to meet competi- 
tion. Dairymen will make more money 
this way. In 1956 the average price 
across the country for 100 pounds of milk 
sold for the butterfat in it was about 
$2.26, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. But the 
farmer who sold his milk as whole milk 
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got $4.13 average price. No wonder dairy 
industry leaders are anxious to sell more 
whole milk. 

Only 25 percent of the total amount of 
milk marketed by farmers in 1956 went 
into creamery butter. Butter is a fine 
product but it is not the mainstay of 
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the dairy industry. It should not be 
forced upon the Navy if that service 
pans to buy a little margarine now and 
en. 
Here is a table showing what the 
armed services have been buying of the 
two products: 


United States open-market purchases for armed services 


BUTTER 

— For Army and Air Force For Navy and Marine Corps 
Year Approxi- Approx!- 

Estimated | mate Estimated 1 

Pounds cost average | Pounds cost average 

cost per cost per 

pound pound 

1951 . ——— — 72 23. 936, 474 17. 994, 419 sa A 505 
j 9, 6 


-| 34, 114, 101 


21, 026, 234 | $, 879, 165 
5, 729, í 


1 Breakdown not available: 


TO NOUN GR Sasso cecum cmanensccecdharsasmenenene: 


Maetimated cost. 


Approximate average cost per pound. . ..........ncecencnnescccccnccnnnnsceenccoe= 


Norr.—Effective 1057, breakdown by military = no longer available due to establishment of 1 common 


procurement and ＋ under Single Manager Agon 
Source; Office of t 8 


This bill makes no difference to me. I 
have no selfish interest to serve in it. 
There is not a great deal of cotton in my 
district and, so far as I know, very few 
soybeans. But the Minnesota delegation 
ought to vote for this bill. Minnesota is 
now one of the big soybean-raising 
States. Margarine is the largest market 
for soybean oil. Margarine keeps the 
money rolling in to the soybean farmers. 
It makes the protein food from the oil- 
cake cheaper for the dairy and poultry 
farmers. 

Here is the amount of American oils 
margarine uses every year. If you are 
from soybean or cottonseed districts, or 
any district that raises an amount of fats 
or oils you ought to vote for H. R. 912 be- 
cause it would help the general fats and 
oils market, and it is not going to put the 
creameries out of business. 

Margarine’s use of farm products 
{Thousands of pounds] 


Refined Refined | Total fats 
soybean | cottonseed | and oils 
oil oil 

430, 011 763, 080 
332, 895 850, 750 
353, 0 1,046, 010 
274, 507 1, 048, 617 
396, 482 1, 106, 197 
277, 931 1, 074, —— 
280. 1, 107, 866 
235, 433] 1, 179, 747 


Let us save the taxpayer a little money. 
I urge that this distinguished House vote 


uartermaster General, Department of the Army. 


to accept the rule on H. R. 912 and then 
pass the bill and get on with our national 
defense. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have done nothing 
else, and if the Committee on Armed 
Services has done nothing else, we have 
given a great deal of opportunity to a 
great many of our colleagues to make 
hay while the margarine burns. I do 
not propose to get into the margarine 
argument. So far as I know the mar- 
garine argument is dead and buried. I 
do not propose to get into that argument. 

I did not indulge in the debate on the 
rule and I doubt that I shall take 10 min- 
utes at this time. I just do not propose 
to get into any margarine argument. If 
I did, I would cite that the greatest 
source for oils for margarine is Illinois, 
where they raise 4,785,000 pounds of oil 
for margarine from the soybeans. But 
I have not heard one man on this floor 
raise his voice in defense of those poor 
un-American Illinois farmers who are 
doing this terrible thing to the Navy, 
making the Navy use margarine that is 
produced in Illinois. Aren’t they a ter- 
rible bunch of people? Not one man on 
the floor of this House has raised his 
voice in defense of those poor, defense- 
less Illinois farmers. 

In Minnesota they raise 2,697,000 
pounds of oils for margarine. Not one 
man has raised his voice in defense of 
those poor defenseless farmers who are 
paying taxes every day in the year, to 
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buy surplus butter. But Iam not getting 
into that argument. I am above that. 

I could also tell you that they bought 
over 800 million pounds of soybean oil 
for margarine last year—800 million 
pounds, and only 200 million pounds of 
cottonseed oil. And neither one of them 
is raised in my district, so I do not have 
any interest in it. You cannot hurt 
MENDEL Rivers on this. But I am not 
going to go into those things, Mr. Chair- 
man. But I am going to tell you this, 
that it is wrong by law to deny the United 
States Navy the prerogative of buying 
margarine, which is an edible product 
and a great many Americans use it. 
They consumed 1,300,000,000 pounds last 
year. I eat it and I never looked so good. 
I will tell you something else—it is wrong 
by law to deny the United States Navy 
the same right that is exercised by the 
United States Air Force and the United 
States Army. It is wrong and you know 
it is wrong. We have been trying to get 
this bill up for years. The distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Bates] introduced this bill. I have no 
pride of authorship. It would suit me 
if I never said another word on it be- 
cause the margarine battle is over. The 
biggest customer that the milk industry 
has is the margarine industry. More 
milk goes into margarine than any one 
segment of American industry. Only 6 
percent of the income of the dairy farmer 
comes from butter. He is not going to 
pile butter up to the moon and refrig- 
erate it to the point where you have to 
have atomic power and if you keep on 
you are going to have to do that. I am 
not discussing that, as you know. I am 
talking about the Navy. I am not get- 
ting into that argument. My statement 
is replete with facts and figures on where 
and how much. The military forces last 
year bought almost 50 million pounds. 
They took almost 50 million pounds of 
surplus butter and used it. They bought 
some 25 million pounds on the open mar- 
ket, which they paid 63 cents a pound for. 
They are not favoring butter over mar- 
garine. They only bought a million-odd 
pounds, as the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Kitpay] pointed out. It is wrong, 
I say to you my colleagues, to pit the 
milk industry against the soybean indus- 
try and the cotton industry. It is wrong. 
And I am not indulging in that. My 
statement to you is this: Why by law 
should the United States Navy be denied 
the right to buy what they, in their opin- 
ion, and what the Pure Food Adminis- 
tration has determined is good for you 
to eat? Do you see anybody with heart 
trouble? Butter will kill you deader 
than Job’s turkey. But eat a little mar- 
garine and you will look like a million 
dollars. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS] as he may require. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
the gentleman from South Carolina to 
know that even though we do raise so 
many soybeans in Illinois, I am for the 
bill just as the gentleman is and for the 
purposes and reasons the gentleman set 
forth here a moment ago. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ARENDS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS. I said nobody raised his 
voice on the floor. 

Mr. ARENDS. I am going to vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course, that did not 
include the gentleman from Illinois. I 
was talking about those who took their 
position down in the well of the House. 

Mr, ARENDS. I understand and, per- 
haps, I should have gotten 5 minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS. I think you would ren- 
der a great service to the farmers, if 
you did. 

Mr. ARENDS. I agree with the pur- 
pose that the gentleman has stated. 
There should be nothing to prevent the 
Navy from using either butter or mar- 
garine. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is the gentleman going 
to vote for this bill? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes; I intend to vote 
for it. I have in the past and I will con- 
tinue to vote for it. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am going to vote 
against it. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is all right—fine. 

Mr. JENSEN. Sure it is all right, be- 
cause my position is right. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is the privilege 
of a free American. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have a butter sur- 
plus which has been paid for by all our 
taxpayers, and why should we be forcing 
our military men to eat this greasy, 
tasteless substitute for natural tasty, 
nourishing butter made from clean, 
fresh cream? 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. The point of order is that we 
on this side would be entitled to close 
debate. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, I know in good faith, stated that 
they had no further requests for time. 
Since the time for debate has been con- 
cluded, I ask that the Clerk read the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as 
amended by the act of February 21, 1942 
(56 Stat. 97; title 34, U. S. C., sec. 902a), is 
hereby further amended by inserting imme- 
diately after the word butter“ the words “or 
oleomargarine or margarine.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert "That section 6082 
(a) (7) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the period after the 
word ‘butter’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘or oleomargarine or mar- 
garine’.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON: On 


page 1, line 10, after the word “or” insert 
“when the Secretary of Agriculture certifies 


that butter is not in surplus supply.” 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent, following a discus- 
sion with the chairman of the commit- 
tee, to amend my amendment by adding 
the following words: “in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation” at the end of the 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson: On 
page 1, line 10, after the word “or” insert 
“when the Secretary of Agriculture certifies 
that butter is not in surplus supply in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
reason for offering this amendment is, as 
has been argued so much today, that with 
plenty of butter in surplus supply the 
Navy can have it for nothing, and it 
seems foolish for the Navy to go out and 
buy oleomargarine for the members of 
the Navy. So, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall certify that there is no 
butter available in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, then the Navy shall be able 
to buy oleomargarine. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
JOHNSON: Add the following new section: 

“Sec. 2, During any period when surplus 
butter stocks are available to the armed serv- 
ices through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration no oleomargarine or margarine shall be 
acquired for use by the armed services or 
any branch or department thereof, except 
that limited supplies thereof may be acquired 
for use in special overseas areas upon certifi- 
cation that the use of butter in such areas 
would be impractical.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane, and that it broad- 
ens the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. May I be heard on the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that perhaps my amendment does not fit 
the pattern of a substitute amendment, 
and I shall offer it as a separate section 
to the bill later, but certainly it is ger- 
mane to the subject matter contained in 
this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to withdraw the amendment and 
offer it as a separate amendment as soon 
as the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] is 
disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

During the general debate I attempted 
to emphasize the interest of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is to attempt 
to relieve the Department of the Navy 
from an administrative difficulty in 
handling the question of providing 
butter for the men in the Navy. This 
amendment would create more con- 
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fusion and greater administrative diffi- 
culty than has ever been created by the 
existing provision of law. 

Under existing law, when butter is not 
available, the men simply go without a 
spread. Under the provision that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has offered, 
every supply officer when procuring 
butter or oleomargarine to be used in 
the areas where they are going to use it 
would have to ascertain whether or not 
butter was in surplus supply in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

I will ask the membership of this 
House here in Washington at all times 
and fully informed and in close contact 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
even in that preferred position, if you 
could at all times be in a position to 
abide by the provisions of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Jonson]. How, then, 
could you expect a young lieutenant or 
lieutenant commander supply officer 
aboard ship somewhere to know whether 
the records indicated that butter was in 
surplus supply at that particular time? 
So instead of doing anything to clear up 
the present difficulty it would only com- 
pound the difficulty, compound the con- 
fusion. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jonnson) there 
were—ayes 50, noes 54. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: Add the 
following new section: 

“Src. 2. During any period when surplus 
butter stocks are available to the armed 
services through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration no oleomargarine or margarine shall 
be acquired for use by the armed services or 
any branch or department thereof, except 
that limited supplies thereof may be acquired 
for use in special overseas areas upon cer- 
tification that the use of butter in such 
areas would be impractical.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that this is a bill to amend 
the Navy rations statute so as to provide 
for serving oleomargarine or margarine. 
It goes no further than to amend the 
Navy ration statute. The Navy ration 
statute does not refer to other depart- 
ments of the armed services. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this bill very clearly includes all branches 
of the Armed Forces as far as their ra- 
tions are concerned. I hope the Chair 
will so rule. 


Was 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TRIMBLE). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair calls attention to page 195 
of Cannon’s Procedure in the House of 
Representatives. Under the heading 
“Germaneness” is found this section: 

“1. (a) One individual proposition may 
not be amended by another individual propo- 
sition even though the two may belong to the 
same class.” 


The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin includes the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The bill before 
the House deals solely with the Navy. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lambo: Add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 2. During any period when surplus 
butter stocks are available to the Navy 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
no oleomargarine or margarine shall be ac- 
quired for use by the armed services or any 
branch or department thereof except that 
limited supplies thereof may be acquired for 
use in special overseas areas upon certifica- 
tion that the use of butter in such areas 
would be impractical.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that I seek to offer should 
read “available to the Navy” in line 2 
and in line 4 it should read “for use by 
the Navy”. I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment be amended to 
read that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the modified amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: Add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 2. During any period when surplus 
butter stocks are available to the Navy 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
no oleomargarine or margarine shall be ac- 
quired for use by the Navy, or any branch 
or department thereof, except that limited 
supplies thereof may be acquired for use 
in special overseas areas upon certification 
that the use of butter in such areas would 
be impracticable.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman's amendment imposes addi- 
tional duties upon the officers and ex- 
pands on the purpose of the bill, which 
is of the single purpose to amend the 
Navy ration statute so as to permit the 
use of oleo or margarine, whereas the 
amendment offered imposes additional 
duties upon the officials of the Depart- 
ment in connection with the procure- 
ment of supplies. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin desire to be heard? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stood under the ruling of the Chair if 
this amendment were limited to the 
Navy it would be in order and I offered it 
with that thought in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 
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Under this amendment it is purely a 
limitation placed upon the Navy. There- 
fore, the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment merely provides thai while 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
stocks of butter available, which have 
already been purchased by our Govern- 
ment with taxpayers’ funds, that the 
Navy wil continue to use butter 
exclusively. 

It merely is good bookkeeping on the 
part of our Government. It looks out 
for the interest of the American tax- 
payers who already have purchased the 
butter, million of pounds of it, which is 
in storage. 

It seems to me important that we give 
recognition to the American taxpayer. 
The Navy should be required to use but- 
ter, particularly during times when 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has on hand butter. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I support the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, because I believe 
it is in the interest of the dairy farmer 
and the American public. 

It is proper for the Navy to serve but- 
ter to its personnel, especially when this 
commodity is one which comes under 
the price-support program. 

As of April 16, some 63,325,000 pounds 
were in uncommitted stocks, stored in 
Commodity Credit Corporation ware- 
houses. This is butter that the Corpo- 
ration has paid for, and which the Navy 
could use. I cannot see why the Navy 
should go into the open market to pur- 
chase a substitute in direct competition 
with butter while there is a surplus on 
hand. 

The dairymen in my district and in 
Washington State, as well as across the 
Nation, are faced with the hard task of 
earning a decent living in a time when 
the costs of farm operation are rising 
out of proportion to income from dairy 
products. We should help expand the 


market so they can sell more butter, in- 


stead of taking away part of their 
market. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the 
reasons this amendment is in the inter- 
est of the dairy farmer and the American 
people. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman from Washington 
this is not only in the interest of the 
dairy farmer, this is in the interest of 
the American taxpayer who already 
owns this butter. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
LAIRD]. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate this 
is compounding the difficulty of admin- 
istration on the part of the Navy. How 
are you going to have a supply officer out 
with a ship in a position to make these 
certifications or to know whether or not 
there is a surplus supply of butter? The 
figures have been produced here on the 
tremendous quantities of butter both in 
surplus and on the open market. This 
would only compound the confusion that 
exists. 


r 
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I trust the pending amendment will be 
defeated, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in favor of the pend- 
ing amendment. f 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Texas 
is entirely unsound. After all, the deci- 
sion as to whether butter or oleo under 
this amendment shall be used would 
come from the Navy Department here in 
Washington. It would not be a decision 
to be made by each and every supply 
Officer aboard each vessel wherever it 
might happen to be. 

I feel good, common business sense 
would tell any of us here that it would 
be foolish not to require the Navy to 
utilize a very good product which the 
taxpayers own. Our Armed Forces 
should utilize these stocks of butter 
which the taxpayer already owns in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation before 
they go out and buy a substitute. And, 
beyond all that, Mr. Chairman, nobody 
here can convince me, as a man repre- 
senting agriculture and a dairy district, 
that it is to the good interest of the farm- 
ers of my area to see legislation of this 
nature go through without some sort of 
an amendment. Why, the Navy itself 
admits that they intend or hope to buy 
at least one-third of their consumption 
of spread in the form of oleo if this legis- 
lation goes through. That means that 
there will probably be 10 million pounds 
less butter purchased by one of our 
armed force segments alone, and that, 
certainly, Mr. Chairman, can mean to 
me nothing else but that the price level 
of the butter itself will go down, and 
that, in turn, will hit the pocketbook of 
the dairy farmers of the Nation just as 
that same pocketbook has been hit lately 
through the fact that Secretary Benson 
has lowered price supports against the 
good judgment of many of us in the 
House. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we will 
salvage at least what we can out of this 
legislation by supporting the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. When there is a price- 
support program, the Government takes 
stocks off the market in order to increase 
the domestic price to the support level. 

For any quantity of oleomargarine or 
Margarine purchased by the Navy in 
place of butter, an equal amount of but- 
ter would have to be purchased by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to hold 
the price of butter at the support level. 

Looking at the total Government ex- 
penditures, there could be no saving of 
money as referred to by the Navy if they 
were allowed to purchase one-third oleo- 
margarine or margarine, but actually it 
would cause an increase in expenditure 
unless the Laird amendment is passed. 

I favor the Laird amendment which 
would prevent the Navy from purchasing 
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oleomargarine or margarine, when the 
oversupply of butter makes it necessary 
for the Government to purchase stocks 
to support the price. 

If this bill is to pass, it will be much 
more acceptable with the Laird amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Kar) there 
were—ayes 72, noes 51. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. KHpax and 
Mr. LAIRD. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
90, noes 77. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. TRMBLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 912) to amend the Navy ra- 
tion statute so as to provide for the serv- 
ing of oleomargarine or margarine pur- 
suant to House Resolution 465, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House, with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconson [Mr. LAIRD], 
just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add the following new section: 

“Sec, 2. During any period when surplus 
butter stocks are available to the Navy 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
no oleomargarine or margarine shall be ac- 
quired for use by the Navy or any branch 
or department thereof except that limited 
supplies thereof may be acquired for use in 
special overseas areas upon certification that 
the use of butter in such areas would be 
impractical.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rivers), there 
were—ayes 69, noes 54. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 207, nays, 161, not voting 61, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 44] 
YEAS—207 
Abbitt Fenton Murray 
Adair Flood Natcher 
Addonizio Ford Neal 
Frazier Nicholson 
Alger George Nimtz 
Allen, Calif. Glenn Norblad 
Allen, Ill. Gregory O'Brien, N. Y. 
Andersen, "Hara, Minn, 
H. Carl Gross O’Konski 
Anderson, Hagen O'Neill 
Mont. Halleck Ostertag 
Avery Harrison, Nebr. Patterson 
Balley Harrison, Va Pfost 
Baker Harvey Philbin 
Baldwin Hays, Ohio Pillion 
Baring ey Poff 
Bass, Tenn. Henderson Polk 
Beamer Herlong Prouty 
Becker m Quie 
Belcher Hoeven Reece, Tenn. 
Bennett, Mich. Holmes Rees, Kans. 
Bentley Holtzman Reuss 
Berry Horan Rhodes, Pa. 
Betts Hull Riehlman 
Bolton Jackson Robison, N. Y. 
Jensen 0 
Bow Johansen Rogers, Mass. 
Bray Johnson Rooney 
Breeding Jonas Sadlak 
Broomfield Judd St. George 
Brown, Mo. Kearney Saund 
Brown, Ohio Keating Saylor 
Broyhill Kee Schenck 
Budge Kelly, N. Y Schwengel 
ush eogh Scrivner | 
Byrne, II Kilburn Scudder 
Byrnes, Wis. Knox Seely-Brown 
Cannon Knutson Sheehan 
Carnahan Krueger Siler 
igg Lafore Simpson, III 
Cederberg Laird Simpson, Pa. 
Chamberlain Lane 
Chelf Latham Smith, Kans 
Chenoweth LeCompte Smith, Va 
Chiperfield Loser Spence, 
Christopher McCormack Stauffer 
Church McCulloch Taber 
Clevenger McDonough Talle 
Coad McFall Teague, Calif, 
Cofin McGregor Tewes 
Collier McIntire Thomson, Wyo. 
Cramer McIntosh Tollefson 
Cunningham, McVey Trimble 
Iowa è Tuck 
Cunni: „ Mack, Wash. Ullman 
Nebr. Magnuson Utt 
Curtin Van Pelt 
Dague Martin Vorys 
Dawson, Utah Mason Vursell 
y Meader Watts 
Dennison Merrow Weaver 
Dent Metcalf Westland 
Denton Michel Wharton 
Derounian Miller, Må Widnall 
Devereux Miller, Nebr. Wier 
Dixon Wigglesworth 
Donohue Moore Williams, N. Y. 
Dooley Moss Wolverton 
Dorn, N. T. Moulder Zablocki 
Engle Multer 
Evins Mumma 
NAYS—161 
Abernethy Byrne, Pa. Feighan 
Alexander Canfield Fisher 
Andrews Celler Flynt 
Anfuso Clark 
Arends Colmer Forand 
Ashley Corbett rrester 
Ashmore Curtis,Mass, Fountain 
Aspinall 5 Frelinghuysen 
Barrett Davis, Ga. Priedel 
Bass, N. H. Dellay Fulton 
Bates Dingell Garmatz 
Beckworth Dollinger 
Bennett, Fla. Dorn, S. C Gathin 
Blitch Dowdy Gavin 
Doyle Gray 
Boland Dur Griffiths 
Dwyer Gubser 
Bonner Eberharter Hale 
poran: pa rhage Haley 
Boyle Ellio Hardy 
Brooks, La. Everett Harris 
Brooks, Tex. Fallon Haskell 
Brown, Ga. Farbstein Hébert 
Burleson Fascell Hemphill 


Miller, Calif, Scherer 
Mills Scott, N. O. 
Mitchell Selden 
Montoya Shelley 
Morano Sheppard 
Morgan Sieminski 
Morris Sikes 
Morrison Smith, Calif. 
Norrell Smith, Miss 
O’Brien, II. Springer 
O'Hara, Ill. Steed 
Osmers Sullivan 
Passman Teague, Tex. 
Patman Thomas 
Pelly ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Perkins ‘Thornberry 
Pilcher Udall 
Poage Van Zandt 
Porter Vinson 
Preston Wainwright 
Price Whitener 
Rabaut Whitten 
Ray Williams, Miss. 
Rhodes, Ariz Wilson, Calif, 
Rivers Winstead 
Rogers, Colo. Wright 
Rogers, Fla. Yates 
Rogers, Tex. Younger 
Rutherford Zelenko 
Santangelo 

NOT VOTING—61 
Green, Pa. Reed 
Gwinn Riley 
Harden Roberts 
Hays, Ark Robeson, Va 
Hillings Robsion, Ky 
Hoffman Roosevelt 
Holt Scott, Pa. 
Hosmer Shuford 
Hyde Staggers 
James Taylor 
Jenkins Teller 
Lennon Thompson, La. 
McCarthy Thompson, N. J. 
McGovern Vanik 
Macdonald Walter 
Madden Willis 
May Wilson, Ind. 
Miller, N. Y. Withrow 
Powell Young 
Radwan 
Rains 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. McCarthy for, with Mrs. Granahan 


t. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Green of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Burdick for, with Mr. May against. 

Mr. Withrow for, with Mr. Coudert against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Baumhart for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mrs. Harden for, with Mr. Dawson of Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana for, 
Thompson of Louisiana against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Willis 
against. 

Mr. Staggers for, with Mr. Young against. 

Mr. Byrd for, with Mr. Dies against. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas for, with Mr. James 


with Mr, 


Mr. Radwan for, with Mr. Holt against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr, 
Teller against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. McGovern for, with Mr. Shuford 
against. 

Mr. Macdonald for, with Mr. Lennon 
against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mrs, Green of Oregon with Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Madden with Mr, Scott of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Robeson of Virginia with Mr. Brown- 
son. 

Mr. Riley with Mr. Cretella. 
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Mr. Rains with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky. 
Mr. Grant with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Hillings. 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. BECKWORTH, and 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. HAGEN, and Mr. 
HEALEY changed their votes from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE ANGEL OF DEATH TAKES PAUL 
A. DEVER—AND MASSACHUSETTS 
MOURNS THE PASSING OF A 
GREAT GOVERNOR 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Paul A. 
Dever was the youngest attorney general 
in the history of Massachusetts. 

In that position he demonstrated the 
skill and the integrity that won for him 
an amazing degree of public support in 
his later campaigns. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth, 
during his forties, he was the architect 
of one of the most forward-looking and 
humane programs ever conceived and 
carried out by any State administration. 

This combination of ability and popu- 
larity attracted national attention. 

He was the keynote speaker at the 
Democratic National Convention in 1952, 
and it was a foregone conclusion that 
he would be offered a position in the 
Cabinet of the next Democratic Presi- 
dent. 

Massachusetts has produced many 
outstanding leaders for both parties. In- 
variably they received their thorough 
training by prior service in the State 
legislature which is regarded as one of 
the finest in the country. This is where 
he began his career. 

As a youngster Paul Dever had to work 
hard in order to secure an education. 

He never lost this ingrained habit of 
giving all his energy and talent to the 
mastering of every problem that came 
before him. 

His capacity for seeing both sides of an 
issue, and of dealing fairly with those 
who did not agree with him, earned the 
respect of all and the reputation for 
achieving what he set out to do. 

A persuasive public speaker who in- 
spired confidence in his audience, he 
worked tirelessly, in and out of office, for 
the principles and the programs of the 
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Democratic Party in which he had a pro- 
found faith. 

He was an able and successful lawyer 
who lived in modest circumstances. 

For the humility and devotion that 
marked his private life nourished the 
character that was spent with such gen- 
erosity in the service of Massachusetts 
and its people. 

Up through the legislature, to attorney 
general, to Governor, Paul A. Dever grew 
with the times and with his ever-in- 
creasing responsibilities. 

Who knows where his gifts might have 
led him had not the angel of death called 
to him in his sleep at the age of 55? 

The Democratic Party has lost one of 
its most promising leaders and, in the 
opinion of many, so has the Nation. 

In our sad acceptance of those mys- 
teries that lie beyond our understanding, 
we bow our heads in prayer to the 
memory of Paul A. Dever, grateful for 
the years that were blessed by knowing 
him and working with him and consoled 
by the faith that he has earned and 
found eternal happiness. 


METHOD OF COMBATING 
RECESSION 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, about a 
month or more ago I made a 1-minute 
speech on the floor of the House calling 
attention to something that took place 
in Pennsylvania in an effort to restore 
business. It was at that time that the 
John Wanamaker store of Philadelphia 
inserted an ad in the New York and 
Philadelphia papers stating that every- 
thing in the store was going to be reduced 
20 percent. I certainly hope that the 
different business and labor interests of 
the country can get together on some- 
thing of that nature. I think at this 
time there is a great opportunity for the 
automobile people to do something along 
this line. As the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER] said to me as we 
were coming into the hall this morning, 
he thinks this depression or recession 
is in automobiles, rails, and steel. I no- 
ticed several articles in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, one of which was quite 
lengthy, was quoted by Senator KEFAU- 
VER on the subject on April 15, 1958, en- 
titled “We Need an Across-the-Board 
Price Cut.” Another by Representative 
Tom ABERNETHY entitled “A Tug of War.” 

And now this article as it appeared in 
the Washington Daily News of April 17, 
1958—letters to the editor: 

SUBSIDIZED Price CUTS ARE URGED 

Economists agree the key to recovery lies 
in lower prices. Certain electrical appliance 
manufacturers proved this recently by aban- 
doning fair-trade rules—when their prices 
fell 30 percent, their total sales increased sey- 
eral hundred percent. 

If the same formula were applied to the 
steel industry, the backbone of our economy 
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operating at only 50 percent of capacity, na- 
tional recovery would be almost instanta- 
neous. 

Instead of a tax cut or other nondecisive 
forms of pump priming, let the Government 
sit down with the steel industry, agree on a 
fair price for steel, cut the price to consum- 
ers 35 percent, and make up the difference 
with a temporary Government subsidy. 

The auto industry could instantly make 
huge price reductions, as could hundreds of 
other steel fabricators. Other competing 
metals might also have to be subsidized tem- 
porarily to avoid bankruptcy, but this simple 
and direct method would restore prosperity 
and lower prices at the same time. 

Let’s call in industry, Madison Avenue, the 
press and the radio and TV networks, and 
set June 1 as the date for the beginning of 
a nationwide prosperity parade. On that 
date merchants all over the country would 
reduce prices affected by the 35-percent cut 
in metal prices, and pass along the savings 
to consumers. 

Subsidies are not new or revolutionary— 
some segments of the economy are subsidized 
now. Constructive planning and some price 
control in basic industry by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be necessary for future sta- 
bility. 

PAuL MCILVAINE. 


T do not agree with this statement in 


its entirety, but in principal that. of re- 
ducing prices to a more realistic level. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUTER SPACE 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important phases of international 
relations at the present time is the prob- 
lem of the development of outer space. 
This is by nature a very delicate and 
highly sensitive field of human explora- 
tory endeavor. The development of an 
adequate and proper program of outer 
space will be most beneficial and vitally 
significant in the promotion of human 
welfare. 

The development of a program to con- 
quer outer space must be such that the 
pursuits of peace will be uppermost. My 
bill, H. R. 9966, which I introduced on 
January 14 of this year, calls for the 
establishment of a civilian commission 
on astronautics and was written with 
the purpose in mind to develop an outer 
space program in such manner as to 
promote peace among the nations. 

I was pleased when the President an- 
nounced last month that he favored a 
civilian commission on space develop- 
ment. Many of the ideas which the 
President embraced are embodied in 
H. R. 9966. 

However, just prior to the President’s 
statement concerning his views on a ci- 
vilian commission on space the Presi- 
dent instructed the Air Force to prepare 
to launch rockets to the moon and to 
orbit satellites around the moon. If this 
program is carried out by the Air Force 
it will be a military operation and will 
serve notice on the Russians that it is 
plainly a military maneuver. 

Last week before the Space Committee 
of the House, the announcement was 
made that the military is already think- 
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ing, planning, and preparing for the 
eventuality of a space war. Now I cer- 
tainly do not believe we should curtail 
the military in any needed program of 
development for the sake of the security 
of our Nation. However, the moon proj- 
ect, if promoted by the Air Force, makes 
a military project out of it from the 
outset. Surely peaceful relations would 
be enhanced and the knowledge gained 
would be every bit as great if this proj- 
ect were undertaken by the civilian sci- 
entists of the International Geophysical 
Year. Not only would such a gesture be 
of tremendous technical value to the sci- 
entists participating in the IGY pro- 
gram, it would also let it be known to 
the entire world that we are sincere in 
pursuing the developments of space for 
the good of humanity and not for the 
wasteful purposes of war. 

Therefore, I propose that the rockets 
to the moon project be turned over to 
the International Geophysical Year pro- 
gram. And if there are not sufficient 
funds and equipment already available 
to the IGY to carry out this project then 
the President by Executive order or the 
Congress by legislative action should 
make them available immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, these are minimum re- 
quirements for the peaceful development 
of outer space, they are practical and 
they are urgent. I invite serious consid- 
eration of these proposals on the part of 
the executive and legislative branches of 
our Government. 


PROPOSAL FOR A JUNIOR 
CORPS OF CADETS 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is today no 
longer associated merely with one par- 
ticular city, or a particular neighbor- 
hood, a school, a racial or nationality 
group, or even a segment of the popula- 
tion which knows only poverty and slum 
life. It is a problem confronting many 
of our large urban areas, good neigh- 
borhoods and bad, all segments of the 
population, the school systems—in fact, 
the entire structure of our society. 

It has taken on alarming proportion 
since the end of World War II, most 
especially in the last few years. It has 
become one of the principal social prob- 
lems of our day. The more we discuss 
this problem, the more we analyze it 
and seek means and ways to deal with 
it, the larger the problem becomes and 
the more elusive it appears to be. At 
times one has the feeling of utter help- 
lessness as we witness the deterioration 
of large numbers of the youth of our 
cities and of the Nation—young people 
who are and could be priceless human 
resources so vitally needed in this cru- 
cial era—yet wasting away their lives, 
their talents and their energies. 

We are told that this is a “disturbed” 
generation, or as one writer recently 
called it, a shook-up generation. Un- 
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doubtedly, this is very true. In his mag- 
nificent series of articles in the New York 
Times a few weeks ago on juvenile de- 
linquency and street gangs, Harrison E. 
Salisbury tells us that the youngsters 
who make up these gangs have little con- 
tact with religion and that the positive 
influence of religion in their life is lack- 
ing. He has also found that most gang 
members come from broken homes, and 
that in numerous instances the families 
are on relief. 

One of the things that shocked me 
most was the fact that a large number 
of these youthful gang members are il- 
literate, they can hardly read or write. 
Mr. Salisbury states it succinctly thus: 
“The number of gang members who can- 
not read is astonishingly high.“ While 
this may appear on the surface as a 
strong and direct condemnation of our 
educational system, one must caution 
against such hasty conclusions in cases 
where youngsters are basically illiterate 
or where other factors exert strong in- 
fluences. 

And one final reference to Mr. Salis- 
bury’s findings. In a number of in- 
stances youngsters told him that they 
consider the Army as a means of break- 
ing out of the desperate circle in which 
they exist, or they expressed the hope 
that “the Army will make a man of me.” 
That in itself, it would seem, is an en- 
couraging sign indicating that these gang 
members realize they are caught in a 
vicious trap and are struggling to get 
out and be of some service to their 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, all of this is food for 
thought, very serious thought, about this 
youth wasting away precious years, in 
chalking up a record of crime, in paying 
a terribly high price which is costly to 
themselves and to the Nation. Is there 
no way to make them understand it? 
Is there no way to utilize their ability 
and their energy in more productive 
channels than the senseless street gang 
fights? 

As a former jurist on the bench of New 
York I have given considerable thought 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
methods to curb it and legislation to 
deal with it. I have long since come to 
the conclusion that it cannot be dealt 
with locally, haphazardly, on a volunteer 
basis. This is a national problem and 
should be treated on a national scale. 
It requires professional help, it requires 
sufficient funds, proper understanding 
and patience. As stated above, we are 
dealing with young people who are dis- 
turbed, who are shook up, who are con- 
fused about life. They need guidance 
and renewed hope in themselves and in 
humanity. They must be shown a way 
to a better, a more productive, a more 
rewarding life. 

I am today introducing a bill which, 
if enacted, could serve as a start toward 
that kind of life for many of these 
youngsters. I do not pretend to claim 
that it will solve the problem of juvenile 
delinquency or that it will eliminate 
street gangs. But it might serve as a 
path toward a better life and greater 
hope for thousands of young people who 
would benefit from this measure. 

My bill provides for the establishment 
of a junior corps of cadets in each of 
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the military branches of the United 
States Armed Forces. The corps of ca- 
dets is to be composed of male citizens, 
between the ages of 14 to 18, who are to 
enlist voluntarily for a 2-year period 
with the consent of their parents or 
guardian. Their past record should not 
be held against them, except in instances 
where one has been convicted of the 
crime of murder. 

Those accepted for enlistment in the 
junior cadet corps shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $365 per year, 
payable on a monthly basis, plus allow- 
ances for subsistence and transportation 
in connection with their duties in the 
corps, As for the duties to be per- 
formed by members of the corps the 
bill provides that they are to be assigned 
the same or similar duties as those per- 
formed by enlisted members of the Regu- 
lar Armed Forces, except that in the 
interests of national security emphasis 
should be on giving these youngsters vo- 
cational training in schools under the 
jurisdiction of the various military 
branches and for use in military service, 
Thus, it would stand to reason that 
such youngsters be trained as techni- 
cians and mechanics in electronics, elec- 
trical maintenance, precision equipment, 
ordnance, construction, motor mainte- 
nance, communications, soil conserva- 
tion work, and other fields. It is a safe 
bet that many of these youngsters would 
apply this knowledge and experience in 
civilian life later. 

The bill also provides that members 
of the corps shall wear a special uniform 
which should identify them with this 
service. It is stipulated, however, that 
they shall not be eligible for veterans 
benefits since the corps of cadets is not 
a regular branch of the Armed Forces, 
but merely a preparatory stage for such 
service. 


In making a brief check, I find that a 
number of countries have similar youth 
programs comparable to the junior 
cadet corps recommended in my bill. 
Here are a few examples: 

First. Canada: The Canadian Govern- 
ment provides grants to the Provinces 
for the establishment of a cadet pro- 
gram in the high schools. Although 
grants and uniforms are provided by the 
Government, it is left to the school sys- 
tem in each Province to determine 
whether to conduct such a program for 
its students. Boys from the ages of 12 
or 13 are eligible for this program. 

Second. France: Military schools are 
set up by the Government for children of 
officers only; such children must be at 
least 10 or 11 years of age to be eligible 
for this program, 

Third. Great Britain: The Combined 
Cadet Force and the Army Cadet Force 
provide training on service lines for boys 
between the ages of 14 and 18. The 
Combined Cadet Force provides train- 
ing in schools in which education is con- 
tinued to the age of 17 or above. Cadets 
receive general basic training, and then 
specialized training in the Royal Navy, 
Royal Army, or Royal Air Force section. 
Contingents are affiliated to regular 
units and establishments of the serv- 
ice. The Army Cadet Force is recruited 
from schools which do not raise contin- 
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gents of the Combined Cadet Force and 
from boys who have left school. 

Fourth. U. S. S. R.: Military schools 
in the Soviet Union accept students at 
the age of 9 and offer 9 years of general 
education, including military discipline 
and training, plus a heavy indoctrina- 
tion of Communist ideology. Graduates 
attend officer candidate schools for 3 
years and upon successful completion 
of the course are then commissioned in 
the Soviet Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of our 
colleagues will recall the very useful serv- 
ice performed in our own country by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, which 
provided an outlet and employment for 
about 300,000 of our young men in the 
depression period of the 1930’s. In the 
8 years of that organization’s existence 
its members helped to advance many 
conservation projects which benefited 
the whole Nation. Why not utilize this 
idea and experience at the present time? 

Think of the possibilities of a junior 
cadet corps, such as proposed in my bill, 
with a membership of about 100,000 
young men. It would provide opportu- 
nities for these young people which they 
do not otherwise have now, opportu- 
nities. for learning a well-paying trade 
or skill, for continued education, for a 
limited income as a start, and for doing 
something useful. It would keep them 
off the streets and away from the en- 
ticements of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency. It would give them a chance to 
attain something worthwhile in life and 
be accepted, instead of becoming out- 
casts from society. 

In conclusion, I want to summarize 
by stating several major achievements 
which we stand to gain by creating a 
junior corps of cadets as outlined above: 

a. It would provide an auxiliary or 
preparatory corps of young men for our 
Armed Forces for use in any emergency, 
especially in the interests of national 
security. 

b. It would provide trained person- 
nel for various tasks required in the mili- 
tary service, including the handling of 
modern and complex weapons, 

c. It would help lessen juvenile de- 
linguency and channel many of these 
youngsters into a more useful and more 
productive life for themselves and for 
the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly believe that 
this is an idea well worth being consid- 
ered by Congress as soon as possible. 
The cost involved would not be too great, 
but the rewards to the Nation would be 
truly immeasurable from every stand- 
point. 


AIR SAFETY 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
time now has arrived for Congress to 
determine which course aviation is to 
fiy in the United States. At the present 
rate the course seems to be oblivion. 
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We have more and faster planes in 
the air every day, contributing to the 
alarming contraction of our last great 
natural resource—the vital air space 
over the continental United States. 

As with other of our natural resources, 
the conservation of our air space for 
its best utilization with maximum safety 
demands attention from Congress, 

In the last 2 years we have witnessed 
a growing number of mid-air collisions 
taking hundreds of lives in the air and 
on the ground and threatening addi- 
tional lives and property in the air and 
on the ground. 

The mid-air collision over Las Vegas 
yesterday with the appalling loss of 49 
lives seems to me to be inexcusable from 
the preliminary reports, inasmuch as 
the pilot of the commercial transport in- 
volved was both on course and flying 
prescribed flight rules. He should have 
had absolutely no interference on the 
airway to which he was assigned. 

A military plane in a routine practice 
maneuver apparently ignored the thou- 
sands of square miles blocked off to it 
for such purposes to invade a prescribed 
commercial airway with the tragic result 
that everyone in both planes were killed. 
It is significant to note that in all the 
recent mid-air collisions, a military plane 
or military planes have been involved.. 

This occurrence is not now uncom- 
mon, as is testified to by official Civil 
Aeronautics Administration reports on 
the number of actual and near midair 
collisions over almost every area of the 
United States as our airspace becomes 
more congested. 

We have numerous Federal agencies 
and boards dealing with this problem 
but the plain fact remains that there 
is an utter failure in coordinating and 
controlling the use of our airspace by 
military, commercial, business and pri- 
vate aircraft for the promotion of great- 
er air safety. 

From excellent aviation sources I have 
drawn the conclusion that our traffic 
control problem will not be settled now 
or in the future as long as the military 
or military thinking dominates aviation 
agencies, boards or panels within the. 
Federal Government. 

The military must have airspace to 
safeguard our own security, but the mil- 
itary must be ordered to comply with 
the flight rules and the air traffic pat- 
terns set for other users of our airspace. 
Commercial, business and private avia- 
tion is here to stay; let us not overlook 
this point. 

Of course, the military will control all 
of our airspace in times of emergency, 
but in peacetime we will never gain 
greater air safety unless ironclad author- 
ity is established to control our airspace. 

The fact that I have a concurrent 
resolution before Congress to create a 
Joint Committee of Congress on Air 
Safety comprising our top minds on 
aviation in the House and Senate does 
not prompt me to make these remarks 
today. 

Congressional investigations will not 
cure our air-safety problems, but firm 
action by Congress in establishing a 
single Federal authority with absolute 
control of the use of our airspace is 
mandatory. 
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REGISTRATION AND REPORTING OF 
EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND BENE- 
FIT PLANS 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to discuss my various 
reasons for introducing H. R. 11286, a 
bill to provide for the registration, re- 
porting, and disclosure of employee wel- 
fare and pension benefit plans and 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A bill which would require full dis- 
closure in all types of employee-benefit 
plans, whether pension or welfare, uni- 
lateral, bilateral, self-managed or in- 
sured, contributory or noncontributory, 
bargained or nonbargained, level of 
benefits or fixed contributions would 
make it difficult for an administering 
agency to detect the evils disclosed, 
would create an unnecessary vast new 
Federal bureaucracy, would deprive man- 
agement, unions, and labor of the right 
to contract with respect to placing upon 
one party or the other the full responsi- 
bility and the hazard of expense for the 
management of the fund, would add 
materially to the expense of operating 
such funds, and finally would require 
employees to furnish labor unions with 
economic and bargaining power which 
should be negotiated through the normal 
channels of collective bargaining. 

Let us look into the background of 
this legislation. For over 4 years 
Congressional committees, as well as 
State committees, have been investigat- 
ing abuses in welfare and pension funds. 
These investigations have disclosed that 
in the Taft-Hartley type trust under 
which there is joint union management 
responsibility, there has been racketeer- 
ing, embezzlement, negligence, simple 
lack of know-how of administration, 
and, in general, a failure to consider trust 
management responsibilities as fiduciary. 
The investigations have also found re- 
bating, kickbacks, and exorbitant com- 
mission fees paid by certain elements 
in the insurance industry. Upon analy- 
sis, however, even in the Taft-Hartley 
type trusts there were relatively few 
where these abuses were found. 

The question is, Mr. Speaker, Should 
we indict all these plans merely because a 
small segment, due to their character- 
istics, had such abuses? The obvious 
answer is “No.” 

The confusion about this problem is 
found in these areas: 

What is the basic objective of any pro- 
posed legislation? The issue which gave 
rise to it was the evidence of abuses and 
the diversion of moneys to the detriment 
of the beneficiaries. The legislation 
should be designed to help correct these 
abuses. One should, therefore, not con- 
fuse the objectives advanced in the 
course of discussion with (a) that of as- 
suring that the funds accumulated for 
future payment of pensions are adequate 
for the purpose, and (b) that of giving 
the employees and their representatives 
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the knowledge of the financial operation 
of these funds which they would like to 
have for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. The question of whether funds 
accumulated under pension plans are 
adequate is a very fundamental one, but 
it will not be solved by mere disclosure. 
Whether there should be standards as 
to funding plans is an entirely different 
question from that of whether there have 
been abuses in the handling of the funds. 
It would appear that before a decision is 
made in this area a great deal more con- 
sideration should be given the subject 
than has been given it by any group at 
this time. Whether employees and 
unions should have further information 
of the financial operation of these funds 
for collective bargaining is a problem 
which most definitely should not be 
settled in this particular legislation. It 
does not seem proper or practical to re- 
quire an employer by law to disclose 
financial information where his only 
‘commitment is to provide benefits—no 
more than a requirement that the em- 
ployer disclose his ability to continue the 
‘payment of his employees’ wages. 

There is a need to distinguish between 
welfare plans and pension plans. Pen- 
sion plans, on the one hand, involve long- 
term commitments and almost always 
the accumulation of substantial sums of 
money for the purpose. Welfare plans, 
on the other hand, providing sickness 
and accident, hospital-surgical and 
medical benefits do not involve the accu- 
mulation of large reserves, but merely 
the current collection and disbursement 
of moneys. 

A major distinction needs to be drawn 
between fixed level of benefits and fixed 
cost plans. A fixed level of benefits plan, 
in contrast to a fixed cost plan, means 
any plan that has a fixed level of bene- 
fits and a variable cost to the employer, 
the cost being that amount above the 
fixed rate of employee contributions, if 
any, to provide the fixed level of benefits. 
A fixed cost plan means any plan that 
has a fixed cost to the employer and a 
variable level of benefits to the em- 
ployees. The latter type plans are 
characterized by (a) contributions from 
an employer or employers into a sepa- 
rate fund on a basis not directly related 
to benefits but rather as a certain num- 
ber of cents per hour worked, or a func- 
tion of production, or as a percentage of 
payroll, and (b) administration by trus- 
tees composed of union and manage- 
ment representatives. 

An examination of the disclosed abuses 
indicated there are specific character- 
istics which make some plans more vul- 
nerable to embezzlement and unfair 
dealing than others. However, only 10 
percent of all the private employee bene- 
fit plans in the United States have that 
combination of features which set the 
stage for embezzlement and other abuses. 
The one characteristic common to all 
plans where abuses have been found was 
a fixed cost contribution by the employer 
from which all benefits must be paid. 
Thus, any diversion of these funds in 
an improper manner or for excessive 
administrative expenses, or otherwise, 
reduce the benefits to employees. 

Another area of confusion is the fail- 
ure to distinguish between contractual 
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relationships and fiduciary relationships. 
By its very nature the fiduciary relation- 
ship, namely, that of good faith rather 
than legal obligation, is not properly 
applicable to the contractual relation- 
ship. How one party to a contract de- 
cides to finance the commitments he has 
undertaken under the contract are not 
subject to accounting to the other party 
or parties to the contract in the same 
way as is customary and proper in fidu- 
ciary relationships. 

You might ask what great harm it 
will do to include all plans within the 
scope of legislation which requires dis- 
closure of minute details of financing. 
In my considered opinion a great deal 
of harm would result because it would 
seriously interfere with the collective 
bargaining relationships where plans 
involve the employees of only one em- 
ployer—as the vast majority of plans 
do—if this disclosure legislation were to 
shift the bargaining emphasis away 
from the benefits to be provided to the 
cost to the employer. Most employees 
are more interested in the benefits that 
they are entitled to and what they must 
pay to get them than they are in what 
the employer pays. 

It seems to me that if the emphasis 
were to be changed from level of benefits 
to employer costs, it will undermine the 
very foundation of a successful operation 
of these welfare plans which is the prin- 
cipal of averaging costs over a large 
number of employees so as to provide 
uniform benefits. 

If the employer is required to disclose 
his costs on his Retirement Annuity Plan, 
he might be discouraged from financing 
it on a conservation basis. The large 
reserves which are building up under a 
soundly financed plan may result in tre- 
mendous pressures to increase the bene- 
fits at no increase in current costs merely 
by dipping into reserves for future bene- 
fits. If he is required by collective bar- 
gaining pressures to yield it, it could well 
undermine the future solvency of the 
plan and result in reduced benefits and 
serious disappointment and hardship 20 
retired employees. 

If the disclosure is to be made of the 
volume and distribution of investments 
of level of benefits plans, pressures will 
be inevitable for parties other than those 
responsible for providing the benefits to 
have a voice in the type of investments to 
be made, the rate of funding and other 
requirement. Those responsible for the 
investing of funds have as their major 
objective the security of funds and the 
maximum yield consistent with such se- 
curty in the interest of maximum protec- 
tion for employee beneficiaries. If funds 
are to be invested in the so-called “so- 
cially desirable forms of investment” it 
will be axiomatic that their costs would 
increase or the protection to the bene- 
ficiary would be impaired. 

Although costs should not be the deter- 
mining factor in ascertaining need for 
legislation, its application to an esti- 
mated forty or fifty thousand plans in 
the United States would increase the 
paper work involved and put a tremen- 
dous additional burden on the adminis- 
tering agency without corresponding 
public benefit because 90 percent of the 
programs are of the type in which no 
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abuses have been found. Interestingly, 
in New York, my State, where we require 
the registration of the Taft-Hartley type 
trusts, approximately 900 funds have 
been registered and it has been found 
that it is necessary to employ one person 
for every 22 plans registered. If we apply 
this ratio to the number of plans being 
required to register the number of 
Federal employees would be over 10,000 
and using an average salary of $4,000, 
plus other expenses, the annual cost 
would be in excess of $50 million; 
this is considerably more than the un- 
realistic $1.7 million estimated by the 
Secretary of Labor and the $2.6 million 
estimated by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The application of unnecessary report- 
ing and disclosure requirements to fixed 
level of benefit plans will result in an in- 
crease of the cost of operating such plans 
which is unwarranted by any benefit ac- 
cruing to the employee beneficiaries. 
This expense will be particularly burden- 
some if automatic dissemination of such 
information to all beneficiaries is re- 
quired. Welfare and pension plan 
financing mechanisms are not overly 
simple and no matter how well managed 
a program is, disclosure to all and sundry 
will inevitably result in management ex- 
pending unnecessary time and money 
answering well intentioned questions 
from persons who will not understand 
the reports disclosed. 

Disclosure of detailed financial data on 
plans using the insurance mechanism 
would reveal data which would be of 
great value to persons who might wish 
to twist or switch policies from one in- 
surer to another to secure higher com- 
missions and fees. There seems to be no 
good reason for requiring the insurance 
company to disclose the competitive de- 
tails on individual group policies of their 
business. No other business is asked to 
disclose their selling and distribution 
costs, reserves for depletion, or other 
items on each individual sale to all of 
their customers and competitors. 

Requiring disclosure under all plans 
will seriously interfere with the rights 
of employers, employees, and their repre- 
sentatives to contract for employee wel- 
fare and pension plans on the basis best 
suited to each set of circumstances. 
Those who make agreements on a fixed 
level of benefits basis do so with full 
knowledge that the cost to the employer, 
the operation and management of the 
fund is the exclusive right of the per- 
sons managing it and that if either the 
employer, the employees or the unions 
desired it otherwise, the bargaining 
could have been done on some other 
basis than that of level of benefits. The 
Federal Government should not under- 
take to interfere with such contractual 
rights on the grounds that such inter- 
ference is for the benefit of a particular 
group or class. 

Six States have already passed laws 
dealing with the subject of employee wel- 
fare and pension plans and other States 
are actively considering such legislation. 
I would consider the proper place of this 
legislation to be in the State area. 

I might here interpose for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues the following from 
a report of the section of corporation, 
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banking, and business law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, which has made a 
study of the subject matter under dis- 
cussion, and in its report to the general 
membership the committee states: 


The resolution proposed by the section of 
labor relations law would put the association 
in the position of recommending to the Con- 
gress that it enact blanket legislation impos- 
ing compulsory filing requirements on all 
pension plans and health and welfare funds. 
The amendments to that resolution offered 
by this section in conjunction with the sec- 
tion of insurance, negligence, and compensa- 
tion law are designed to exclude from the 
field of recommended Federal legislation (a) 
funds established under level-of-benefit 
plans, and (b) all funds of whatever kind 
that are already subject to adequate dis- 
closure requirements under Federal law. * * * 
Extension of additional compulsory filing re- 
quirements to qualified funds would merely 
impose an additional burdensome and ex- 
pensive requirement on these funds with no 
corresponding benefit to the public or to 
the employee-beneficiaries. 

The section of corporation, banking, and 
business law accordingly recommends that if 
the Congress is to enact any legislation re- 
quiring the compulsory annual filing of 
financial statements by employee pension 
and health and welfare funds such legisla- 
tion apply only to those funds which do not 
provide a level of benefits and then only if 
the funds are not qualified under section 401 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


If my colleagues will but take the time 
to analyze this explanation, as well as 
my bill, I believe they will agree that 
more harm than good would result from 
applying all of the provisions of con- 
templated legislation indiscriminately to 
all types of plans. I believe that the ap- 
proach taken in my bill, H. R. 11286, is 
in the right direction. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 162 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks at this point, 
I include a letter which I received from 
the director of the Michigan Department 
of Agriculture with regard to President 
Eisenhower’s veto of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 162. 

MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lansing, Mich., April 16, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
United States Congressman from Michigan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The commis- 
sion of agriculture, at its meeting on April 
9, 1958, again discussed the general farm sit- 
uation and passed the following resolution: 

“Moved and supported: That the director 
be instructed to write to the Michigan Con- 
gressional delegation at Washington deplor- 
ing action of President Eisenhower in vetoing 
a bill to set aside the farm price-freeze action 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and also that the Michigan Congres- 
sional representatives be urged to support 


efforts to override the Presidential veto. 
Motion carried unanimously.” 
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Your support of this resolution will be 
appreciated by the members of the com- 
mission. 

Very truly yours, 
G. S. MCINTYRE, Director. 


INTRODUCTION OF A NEW BILL 
TO AID SMALL-BUSINESS FINANC- 
ING 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate, Senator JOHNSON 
of Texas, introduced a bill to create & 
system of small business capital banks. 
This bill is a companion bill to H. R. 
10345, which had been introduced in 
the House by me and several other mem- 
bers of the Select Committee on Small 
Business. It is a bill on which we had 
put many months—I might even say 
years—of work and planning. Accord- 
ingly, on the occasion when he intro- 
duced this bill, Senator JoHNson’s re- 
marks in the Senate were most gracious 
and complimentary toward our work in 
developing the bill, as they were toward 
its purpose. 

The purpose of this bill is one in which 
the Senate majority leader has long had 
a deep interest and understanding. The 
purpose is to help create some machin- 
ery—where none now exists—which will 
give small firms access to capital, both 
equity capital and long-term debt capital 
such as the big corporations obtain from 
the Wall Street stock and bond markets. 

Accordingly, as a result of his efforts 
to work out legislation for this purpose 
that would be broadly acceptable to all 
sides, Senator Jonnson introduced a new 
but similar bill of his own which, as I 
understand it, was drafted with the 
assistance of the staff of the Federal Re- 
serve System, 

Consequently, I have today introduced 
H. R. 12064, which is identical to the 
bill Senator Jonnson introduced in the 
Senate yesterday. I have not as yet 
studied the details of this bill, but, 
without having done so, I know that the 
House should consider it; and I know 
that in general it is a good bill, 

In one respect the financing is differ- 
ent from that of the bill I previously 
introduced. The bill I previously intro- 
duced would provide the initial capital 
for the new capital banks by transfer- 
ring $120 million from the surplus funds 
of the Federal Reserve banks. Chair- 
man Martin and several other mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors have, 
however, objected to the use of these 
Government funds for this purpose and 
have suggested that funds for the new 
agency be obtained from the Treasury 
instead. Consequently, the new bill 
overcomes Chairman Martin’s objec- 
tion, which I believe is the only official 
objection to the bill which has been 
raised. The purpose of the bill is the 
same. And I believe that all of the 
Members of the House know this pur- 
pose is most important. 
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I believe that there is no more im- 
portant legislation before Congress to- 
day; and the most important thing we 
can do is to agree upon and pass a bill 
which sets up a financing agency on 
some sound basis, without waiting to 
quibble over and perfect each detail of 
the new agency. After the new agency 
has operated for awhile, experience will 
suggest that changes in minor details 
will have to be made in any case. The 
important thing is that we get author- 
ized and operating some machinery 
which will give small firms access to 
equity capital and to long-term debt 
capital, the lack of which is now help- 
ing to starve out the small-business seg- 
ments of our economy. 


MAJORITY MEMBERS OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE URGE TAX 
RELIEF FOR SMALL FIRMS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, nowhere 
has the business depression struck harder 
than on the 4 million small business firms 
in the United States, and nowhere is the 
present business slump threatening a 
a most serious and a most permanent 
damage to the vigor of our competitive 
enterprise system. 

According to Dun & Bradstreet, small 
business failures in the first 3 months 
of this year rose to the highest level since 
1933. In these 3 months, at least 4,500 
small firms on the Dun & Bradstreet list 
went bankrupt or were forced to close 
under bankrupt conditions, an average 
of more than 10 in each of the 435 Con- 
gressional Districts. How many thou- 
sands of other small firms closed their 
doors voluntarily, no one knows, but 
from accounts coming in from all parts 
of the country these numbers have risen 
to most distressing proportions. 

CAUSES OF SMALL BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


And the point to be remembered is 
this: that the depression is not just now 
hitting the small-business segments of 
our economy. The truth is, as we have 
all known, the epidemic of small-busi- 
ness failures started several years ago 
and the number of failures each year has 
been rising, even as the big corporations 
were enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 

There is no single cause for these small 
business failures. We have allowed com- 
petitive opportunity for small business 
to deteriorate in several important ways, 
and the results have all been deadly. To 
name just three of the important forces 
which are working to eliminate small 
business, I would name these: 

First, a deterioration of our antitrust 
laws, particularly those laws which were 
designed to check big business’ abuse of 
power and to give all business firms a 
better chance to compete on the basis 
of efficiency, rather than sheer financial 
might. 

Second, the chronic and growing prob- 
lem raised by the fact that small firms 
cannot, as a practical matter, obtain 
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capital as the present capital market is 
organized, plus the recent high-interest 
policy which caused the big corporations 
to shift their credit demands from the 
capital market onto the commercial 
banks and thus squeeze small firms out 
of this source of credit. 

And last, but by no means least, the 
discriminatory burden imposed by the 
present tax structure has been like a 
hydrogen bomb exploded in the midst 
of small business. 

PRESENT TAXES IMPOSE UNEQUAL BURDEN ON 
SMALL FIRMS 


Most of us have long recognized and 
understood the ways in which the pres- 
ent tax structure discriminates against 
small business and cuts deeply into its 
earnings while allowing the giant corpo- 
rations to fatten and take over more and 
more of the business enterprise of the 
Nation. 

In the first place, once a business firm’s 
income becomes larger than is needed 
for the immediate living expenses of its 
owners, there is considerable advantage 
to the corporate form of organization, in 
which case corporate income taxes are 
paid, rather than the high individual 
income tax rates on all of the firm’s earn- 
ings. In other words, the advantages are 
to be found here in the case of the firm 
that wants to grow by retaining a por- 
tion of its earnings in the business, 
rather than paying out all of the earn- 
ings to the stockholders. 

But beyond this, there are tremendous 
practical differences in the way the cor- 
porate income tax actually falls on dif- 
ferent firms. As tax students have long 
recognized, and as the managers of 
many of the giant corporations have 
freely admitted, the corporate income 
tax is not actually paid by the giant cor- 
porations, or is paid only in small part. 
With power to administer prices, the 
corporate giants can, and do, shift the 
burden of most of this tax, with the re- 
sult that they have about the same 
profits, after taxes, as they would have 
had if the tax did not exist. How ab- 
surd it is then, and how disastrous for 
the future of competitive enterprise, to 
apply a corporate rate almost the same 
on small and competitive firms that must 
actually pay the tax, as on the giant 
corporation which passes the tax onto 
consumers, to its employees, or to its 
small business suppliers and customers. 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The majority members of your House 
Small Business Committee have made 
frequent recommendations for needed 
corrections to the small business tax 
problem in this Congress, and in the 
previous Congress, as we have also made 
recommendations for bringing about 
needed corrections of other problems 
which deny small firms competitive op- 
portunity. 

Early this year the seven Democrats on 
the House Small Business Committee in- 
troduced a bill, which is found in H. R. 
9957, that would go a long way toward 
removing the inequalities which the 
present tax laws impose upon small 
firms. The principal provisions of this 
bill are these: 

First, it contains a plow-back provi- 
sion which would allow both incorpo- 
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rated and unincorporated firms to take 
tax deductions for profits used in ex- 
panding the business, up to $5,000, or up 
to 20 percent of the profits, not exceed- 
ing $30,000. 

Second, there is a feature designed to 
help equalize the burden on small cor- 
porations, and this would reduce the nor- 
mal corporate income tax rate on the 
first $25,000 of taxable income from the 
present 30 percent to 20 percent. 


RECOMMENDATIONS WOULD RESTORE WHOLE=- 
SOME ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The majority members of our commit- 
tee feel that if these two provisions were 
immediately adopted, the result would 
be a restoration of the Nation’s previous 
level of business investment and a res- 
‘toration of the Nation’s rate of economic 
growth. These provisions would go a 
long way toward curing the business de- 
pression and putting the unemployed 
back to work. 

Furthermore, this kind of tax adjust- 
ment would restore the kind of economic 
growth which would help correct the 
fundamental problem which keeps 
bringing about these current recessions 
and depressions. This is the problem 
of too much monopoly power which re- 
sults in administered prices, instead of 
competitive prices, which keeps putting 
more and more of a burden on the Gov- 
ernment to tax and to spend, and to in- 
crease the national debt, in efforts to 
try to compensate for the maladjust- 
ments in our system caused by mo- 
nopoly. 

In view of the urgency of this mat- 
ter, the majority members of your Small 
Business Committee today sent a joint 
letter to the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
urging that committee’s early and fa- 
vorable consideration of the proposals 
which have been advanced for adjusting 
small-business taxes. I know all Mem- 
bers of the House will be interested in 
this letter because small business con- 
cerns us all, The letter is as follows: 

DEMOCRAT MEMBERS’ UNANIMOUS VIEWS 

: APRIL 22, 1958. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAMMAN: These are difficult 
times for about 4 million small-business 
firms in the United States. Nowhere, we 
think, has the present business recession 
struck harder than on the small-business 
segments of our economy. And nowhere 
does the present business recession threaten 
more serious and permanent damage to our 
economic system than in its weakening of 
the competitive vigor of our private-enter- 
prise system. 

Our committee continues to receive urgent 
pleas for small-business tax relief. We 
strongly believe, furthermore, than an im- 
mediate tax adjustment for small concerns 
would provide a stimulus to the entire econ- 
omy such as could be obtained by no other 
form of tax adjustment. Small firms are, 
on the whole, ready and willing to invest in 
business expansion, and thus bring about a 
renewal of our general economic growth, pro- 
vided only that tax incentives allow this 
potential for growth and for a renewal of 
prosperity to become a reality. 

In view of the foregoing, we would like to 
invite attention to H. R. 9957-9963, identical 
bills introduced by all of the majority mem- 
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bers of this commitee, and to urge 
that, as a minimum, favorable consideration 
be given to two of the provisions thereof 
permitting: 

1. Tax deductions, for both incorporated 
and unincorporated firms, for new capital 
investment made during the year, up to the 
limited amounts outlined in the plowback 
provisions of H. R. 9957. 

2. A reduction to 20 percent in the rate 
of the normal tax on the first $25,000 of 
corporate income. 

The need for prompt and significant action 
along the lines we have indicated is so acute, 
and so fully justified, we felt we should take 
this means of commending such action to 
your. committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman. 
Joe L. EvINS, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Tom STEED, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
CHARLES H. BROWN. 


GOV. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS URGES 
CREATION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
CAPITAL BANK SYSTEM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the distinguished Governor of 
Michigan was gracious enough to ap- 
pear before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, to give our com- 
mittee the benefit of his advice and 
counsel on a number of proposals that 
are being considered to combat the 
business depression, to put the unem- 
ployed back to work, and to put our eco- 
nomic system back on a sound footing. 

As we all know, it has been Governor 
Williams’ untiring devotion to our eco- 
nomic welfare as much as anything else 
that has established him as a national 
leader, as well as an efficient and highly 
admired chief executive of his own 
State of Michigan. The State of 
Michigan is fortunate in having such an 
able and dedicated Democrat as its 
chief executive. 

Governor Williams outlined to our 
committee a thoughtful and business- 
like program for restoring our country’s 
prosperity as well as for correcting some 
of the recent evils and irrationalities 
which have hindered our economic 


ogress. 

Not the least of Governor Williams’ 
recommendations was that Congress en- 
act legislation similar to H. R. 10345, 
providing for a small-business capital 
bank system. Indeed, Governor Wil- 
liams urged enactment of such much- 
needed legislation, saying: 

Small business must have a new source of 
financing if we hope to achieve any perma- 
nent solution for the problems of depressed 
areas—not to mention the problems of 
monopoly and giantism which we -face 
everywhere. 


I know that the Members will be in- 
terested in Governor Williams’ other 
remarks on this subject, which are as 
follows: 


Turning to measures other than public 
works which will help to create new jobs, I 
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especially | 


would like to briefly discuss the subject of 
investment capital, particularly for small 
business. Our small-business men just can- 
not find investment funds. Testimony be- 
fore the House Select Committee on Small 
Business revealed that only 1 percent of the 
total amount loaned by life-insurance com- 
paines went for loans of under fifty thousand 
dollars; such loans being the kind most 
needed by small business. In fact, only 13.8 
percent of this total amount loaned by in- 
surance companies was for loans of $1,000,000 
or less, On the other hand, loans of 
$10,000,000 or more constituted 56.5 percent 
of the money loaned, even though this money 
went for only 3.2 percent of the loans made. 

Other testimony before the committee 
revealed that in the latest year for which 
figures were available, member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System money loaned to 
businesses with assets of under $50,000 rep- 
resented 5.5 percent of the amount loaned 
by such banks. This testimony also showed 
that Federal Reserve member banks’ loans to 
businesses with assets between $50,000 and 
$250,000 were 14.5 percent of the total loaned. 
The total loaned therefore to banks with 
assets of less than $250,000 was only 20 per- 
cent of the aggregate loaned by Federal 
Reserve banks. 

These figures indicate that small business 
must have a new source for financing if we 
hope to achieve any permanent solution for 
the problems of depressed areas—not to 
mention the problems of monopoly and 
giantism which we face everywhere. 

Therefore, I would urge the enactment of 
legislation similar to H. R. 10345, providing 
for a Small Business Capital Bank System, 
in order to supply the much-needed capital 
for small business investment. I have 
studied this bill, and believe that it would 
provide a sound answer to one of the major 
reasons why we have unemployment to- 
day—a shortage of capital which prevents 
the small entrepreneur from either beginning 
or expanding his business, with a consequent 
stifling of new job opportunities, 


CONTESTED ELECTION REPORT 


Mr. ASHMORE by direction of the 
Committee on House Administration re- 
ported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 533, Report No. 1626), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That Kari M. LECOMPTE was 
duly elected as Representative from the 
Fourth Congressional District of the State 
of Iowa in the 85th Congress and is en- 
titled to his seat. 


DEMOCRAT—CONFUSION— 
HYSTERIA AND POLITICS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BECKER] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19 the Washington Post, which makes 
often and ostentatious references to it- 
self as one of the world’s greatest news- 
papers, published an article which 
struck me as singularly important. 

It was important not just from the 
standpoint that it involved a former 
President of the United States on a 
matter of controversy, but that it an- 
swered a question left up in the air a 
few days earlier in what most other 
newspapers considered one of the top 
stories of the day. 

I do not pretend to be an authority 
on journalism, Mr. Speaker, but I am 
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told by a number of my friends who are, 
that the placing of a major news story 
on page 46 of a 48-page paper constitutes 
either deliberate slanting of news by 
playing down that which is adverse to 
policy, or sheer incompetence on the 
part of the editor responsible. I shall 
leave to the judgment of this House and 
those whose work is journalism, whether 
the Washington Post was guilty of 
either, 

The story in question was out of 
Chicago and bore an International News 
Service credit line. It reported that 
Harry Truman, the grand vizier of the 
Democrat Party, had admitted he was 
wrong in his controversy with Arthur 
Krock, who is recognized journalistically 
far more widely, I am sure, than the 
Nd mr Post editor who handled the 
story. 

Mr, Truman, you may recall, branded 
Mr. Krock as a liar. The ex-President 
said that an interview published by Mr. 
Krock, and in which Mr. Truman was 
quoted as saying, unemployment was 
healthful for the country and that our 
economy could comfortably support up- 
wards of 5 million jobless, never took 
place. 

According to INS, Mr. Truman con- 
fessed to a lapse of mind about the 
Krock interview and added that Dean 
Acheson, his former Secretary of State, 
had refreshed his memory. Mr. Tru- 
man also was quoted as saying he had 
sent a written apology to Mr. Krock and 
a request to the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to set the 
record straight. 

This incident, I believe, points up 
rather dramatically the manner in which 
Mr. Truman and some other leaders of 
his party will stoop to distortions in 
their efforts to foist upon the public 
their unique propaganda. 

I must, however, take serious excep- 
tion to Mr. Truman and others of his 
party who, through misstatement and 
the prestige attendant upon their high 
public position, can and sometimes do 
have a seriously detrimental effect on 
our national welfare. 

The technique of deliberate exagger- 
ations is one which has been widely used 
by Democrat leaders since 1933 to create 
crises of both imaginary and real nature, 
but it apparently has reached the stage 
where only full revelation of the facts 
involved can correct matters. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, although it is 
doubtful that he ever could have attained 
Mr. Truman’s stature as a political 
Ananias, nevertheless must be honored 
by liberal Democrats as the father of 
political distortion. He created false 
crisis after false crisis, each succeeding 
one built to cover the crumbling founda- 
tions of another. 

Through all of these dire things that 
he hawked to the public, he insisted he 
was the only one who could save the 
country and the world. 

Apparently Mr. Truman, and those 
who look upon him as Delphic, are con- 
vinced that any program which could 
produce so many votes as FDR bilked 
from the people, is to be continued. 

Mr. Speaker, there always has been 
room in this country for two parties and, 
until comparatively recent years, the 
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people were given some idea of the prin- 
ciples upon which these parties stood. 

As a Republican, I often have attacked 
Democrats, and as long as Iam a Repub- 
lican, I shall expect attacks from Demo- 
crats. Politics would not be politics 
without such things, but on the day I 
must utter half-truths and distortions, 
deliberate or unconscious, on that day 
will I reassess my own ability to serve my 
constituents. 

I believe there is a grave matter of 
ethics involved in all such exchanges 
and I am acutely aware that the welfare 
and security of this Nation are endan- 
gered by the reckless creation of mass 
hysteria through half-truths and distor- 


tions. 

It would be well for those who adhere 
to the Truman philosophy to ask them- 
selves these questions: 

Is it honest for the Democrat Party, 
which had the longest period of high 
unemployment in our history, to hail 
that era as one of prosperity and damn 
this administration because of a reces- 
sion where the jobless total has been, 
even at its peak, approximately half of 
their own? During the first 7 years of 
the New Deal, a period hailed on this 
floor last March 4 by one of the Demo- 
crats from Ohio, as halcyon, our average 
unemployment figure was greater than 
9 million. Only the advent of World 
War II alleviated the catastrophic effect 
Mr. Roosevelt's policies had on our work 
force. 

Is it proper for the majority leader of 
the Senate and others of his party to use 
every conceivable device at their com- 
mand to talk the American people into 
full-scale depression when their own 
economic policies, already tried under 
two Democrat administrations, put this 
country so deeply in debt that it will take 
a near miracle to bring it out? 

Is it deceitful for Democrats who de- 
rive their principal financial support 
from a Marxist labor leader, who makes 
no bones about taking over their party, 
to criticize the acceptance of campaign 
contributions from honest businessmen? 

Is it ethical for a man who rightfully 
earned the appellation “Half-truth 
Harry” to question the honesty of those 
whose professional lives depend upon 
being factual? 

Is it fitting that a former President 
and his Secretary of State, who gave a 
large portion of the free world to Russia 
and built the Soviet into the awesome 
military power it is today, criticize a 
foreign policy which has slowed Commu- 
nist expansion almost to a halt? 

Is a man whose absolute refusal to 
maintain armed strength, cost thousands 
of American lives in Korea and whose 
personal action halted development by 
this country of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, qualified to berate this 
administration for its defense policies? 

Is it truthful to berate as a class of 
submorons those who have brought this 
Nation to the highest degree of scientific 
development in the world? 

Is it fitting that a party, whose lax 
security measures were responsible for 
the leakage of our topmost atomic 
secrets to the Soviet, now insist that the 
‘solution to all our ills is to open our de- 
fense secrets to the world? 
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Can any member of the opposition 
reconcile an insistence on speedier de- 
velopment of ICBM’s with his ery for dis- 
armament? 

Can the Democrat Party, which com- 
piled the longest and most violent record 
of labor strife in history, whose Presi- 
dent attempted to set himself up as a 
labor czar in an abortive attempt to take 
over the steel industry and whose Mem- 
bers today in this body flatly refuse to 
sanction hearings on legislation sought 
by both unions and management, decry 
this administration for inactivity in im- 
plementing its program for needed labor 
reforms? 

Do the members of the Democrat 
Party who echo Walter Reuther’s loudly 
screeched warnings about inflation feel 
that we should return to their own eco- 
nomic principles which slashed the value 
of the American dollar in half between 
1939 and 1952? 

Is the Democrat Party responsible for 
a cost-of-living index rise of 55.3 points 
from 1939 until 1952 in any position to 
attack an administration which has 
slowed this spiral to the point where it 
has risen but 7.3 points in 5 years? 

Can a group of Democrat liberals 
whose constituency is in large cities 
successfully attack Secretary Benson for 
a program which will take the farmer 
off the dole and cut the cost of food city 
dwellers must pay at the corner grocery? 

Can these same city Democrat Con- 
gressmen tell their constituents that the 
American farmer is on the brink of 
starvation when, in reality, he is enjoy- 
ing greater per capita income than ever 
before? 

I can conclude, Mr. Speaker, that these 
and many hundreds of other similarly 
deceitful pronouncements from the 
Democrats in and out of Congress are 
designed but to create panic, hysteria, 
and distrust. 

These peddlers of gloom and depres- 
sion apparently feel that their only hope 
of winning elections is to create utter 
chaos in the land and then to blame this 
administration for bringing it about. 

Their record of ballyhooing catas- 
trophe is pockmarked with efforts to 
straddle the people with a socialistic 
state, where every man is told what he 
can do, when to do it, and how to en- 
slave himself even more in the process. 

Let us take a look at the hysteria 
created by the Democrats in high au- 
thority during recent months. Less than 
a year ago, the Democrats were scream- 
ing about the Asiatic flu and demanding 
that the administration immediately is- 
sue huge quantities of vaccine to pre- 
vent the spread of disaster. The Demo- 
crats would have had the people believe 
that Asiatic flu would sweep the land 
with greater devastation than would bu- 
bonic plague and that people would be 
dropping dead on the streets all over the 
country. There was no thought in their 
mind as to whether or not a vaccine was 
capable of doing the job or of waiting 
to discuss this with medical authorities. 
History now proves that their claims 
were unjustified and their hysteria com- 
pletely unwarranted. 

A little later, when Russia launched 
sputnik I, they shouted that our scien- 
tific laboratories were manned by incom- 
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petents and that Soviet bombs would 
obliterate us. The Democrats claimed 
that Russia controlled outer space and 
were in a position to wipe us off the face 
of the earth. They screamed that the 
Republican administration was lax in 
the development of the missile program 
when the truth of the matter was that, 
during the previous Democratic admin- 
istrations from 1946 to 1952, the develop- 
ment of missiles was completely down- 
graded and more money was spent by the 
Democratic administration and the Dem- 
ocratic Congress for price supports of 
peanuts than was spent on the missile 
program. 

A few months later our scientists, 
working with the Republican administra- 
tion and our military forces, launched 
not 1, but 3, satellites into space, but the 
faint praise from Democrats in and out 
of Congress was so meager it could hardly 
be heard. 

In short, they have plagued us with 
imaginary epidemics, beaten us with 
fancied famines, threatened us with 
annihilation by enemy bombs. 

If indeed, they hope to win votes 
through these methods, I am afraid they 
are in for a bitter and sharp awakening. 

For the American people, whose intel- 
lect has been so downgraded by them, 
are perhaps more intelligent than any 
in the world. 

The man in the street knows a phony 
when he sees one. 

This type of politics may suit the Demo- 
crat Party but, certainly, can bring only 
disaster upon the heads of the American 
people. It is completely destructive and 
adds not one iota of strength to con- 
structive progression in any of these 
fields. 

What the people of this country want 
to know is what we are going to do and, 
then, for all of us to get behind the 
program and get it done as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment the gentleman for a state- 
ment which should help to expose the 
tactics some elements will use in the mis- 
taken belief that they thus win votes. 

I was particularly interested in his ref- 
erence to those Democrats who hail the 
New Deal era as one of prosperity. 

If my recollection serves me correctly, 
even the great martyr of their party, 
Emperor Franklin D. Roosevelt, would 
disagree that his era was a good one 
for the American people. Hardly a week 
passed during his administration that he 
did not take to the radio, television, or 
public press to tell us of some new dis- 
aster which was facing us. 

Mr. Roosevelt was the alltime, 24- 
carat, dyed-in-the-wool champion hys- 
teria peddler of our history. He could 
whip up a first-rate, rolling-on-the- floor 
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crisis in less time than most people could 
pronounce his exalted name. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, either those 
who refer to his administration as a 
prosperous and successful one are wrong 
or FDR was selling the people large 
wagon loads of manufactured misin- 
formation. 

For the benefit of those Members of 
the House who have short memories, I 
shall cite some of the great man’s crises: 

On March 4, 1933, he announced that 
the “national emergency” was “critical.” 
Two days later, he “viewed” it. Ten 
days after that, he revealed that we 
were confronted with an “unprecedented 
condition.” 

Then, on April 3, without any thought 
or expectation that he would be accused 
of redundancy or repetition, our leader 
issued a pronouncement that “an emer- 
gency exists.” 

Two days later, he noted that the “na- 
tional emergency continues to exist.” 

On May 17, he spoke of “the gravity 
of the emergency.” During the follow- 
ing 12 months he had “a period of na- 
tional emergency,” found “upon investi- 
gation * * * an economic emergency,” 
that “the emergency still exists” and 
proposed “an emergency program neces- 
sitated by the economic crisis.” 

He called “for prompt and vigorous ac- 
tion to meet the emergency,” and finally 
acknowledged that he may have said 
before that there was a “current emer- 
gency of unemployment.” 

This admission by the Unerring One 
that he had been repetitious did not, 
somehow, stop his repetition. Next there 
was “a great national need,” then a “re- 
sulting dislocation, restriction, and ob- 
struction of interstate commerce,” and a 
“potent danger at this moment to the 
future of civilization.” 

On March 6, 1936, FDR announced a 
“critical situation,” 12 days later said 
that “use of Government equipment in 
such an emergency is hereby author- 
ized.” Then “to relieve this critical situ- 
ation,” he authorized “the expenditure 
of substantial amounts,” said “emer- 
gency conditions still exist” and pro- 
posed “to meet this emergency.” On 
February 28, 1937, he told the people 
that he “need not emphasize to you the 
seriousness of the problem.” March 4 
he noted that there was “an increasing 
urgency.” For the next 2 years, he had 
“a condition” which “has been develop- 
ing,” a situation which was “at the point 
of extreme danger,” a “crisis in Ameri- 
can affairs which demands action now,” 
a “political situation such as to cause 
grave concern,” a problem with a “press- 
ing nature,” an “urgent problem,” an 
“urgency which must be met,” a “serious 
menace to the fiscal system,” and a 
“serious impairment” to economic ef- 
fectiveness.” 

Then he had a “matter of great pub- 
lic concern,” and an “unemployment sit- 
uation” which “has grown worse.” 

I should point out that this latter 
crisis was back in what today’s liberals 
refer to as a truly halcyon period of full 
employment and prosperity. 

Mr. Roosevelt, of course, had many 
others, such as “a deadline of danger” 
and conditions which were “not within 
our control,” but his fondness for just 
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plain, unadulterated crises, emergencies, 
and serious situations remained with 
him until the end. 

His crowning glory came when he pro- 
claimed a limited national emergency on 
September 8, 1939, and then made it an 
“unlimited emergency” on May 27, 1941. 

If a period so punctuated with catas- 
trophe, unemployment, danger to our 
fiscal well-being, and other calamitous 
happenings can be termed prosperous, 
serene, and successful, Mr. Speaker, I 
stand corrected and will welcome an 
explanation as to how the opposition 
also can distort simple logic. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from New York on 
his very fine analysis of political de- 
velopments of the last few months. I 
wonder if the gentleman would like to 
speculate on what will be our next crisis 
for them to demagog on? 

Thinking back we had an inflationary 
crisis when we were in session a year 
ago. That kind of wore out. We had 
the sputnik and outer space, and all of 
the potential candidates for the presi- 
dency at that time put on a space hel- 
met and took off into space. Then we 
had other economic problems develop. 
So they had to take off the space helmet 
and work on simple economics. That 
has carried over until now. By all of the 
usual means of perception our economic 
situation is more or less stabilized. So 
we are going to have another one. Would 
the gentleman speculate on what the 
next crisis might be? 

Mr. BECKER. I would probably be 
accused of advancing the next crisis if 
I answered the gentleman’s question. 
But may I suggest that he look through 
the record of the New Deal from 1933 
to 1940 and he will find there was crisis 
upon crisis. The American people did 
not have a chance to move from their 
right foot to their left foot before an- 
other crisis came on. At that time it 
keep the people off balance, do not let 
them get in balance. I do not want 
that to happen again. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. It is interesting to 
go back and look at the remarks of some 
of the hierarchy of the Democratic Party 
during the time they were in charge of 
the administration, and also in charge 
of the Congress. 

If the gentleman will bear with me I 
would like to quote from Harry Truman 
in his economic report to the Nation, 
radio address, found in the New York 
Times of July 13, 1949: 

Some people are saying, and saying very 
loudly, that these facts mean that we are in 
a depression. Many of these people, for po- 
litical reasons, would like to have a depres- 
sion. 


Then on January 4, 1950: 


A year ago I reported to this Congress that 
the state of the Union was good. Iam happy 
to report to you today that the state of the 
Union continues to be good. 
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Beige on October 26, 1956, Mr. Truman 
S; : 

The wage earner will join the farmer and 
the small-business man on the toboggan of 


falling incomes. The gaps in our prosperit: 
will get bigger and bigger. amt 


He said again on February 10, 1958: 


There are those who have been saying that 
a little recession is a good thing for the 
health of our economy. 


Here is a very interesting statement by 
the Senator from Illinois on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle. It is found in 
his book, Economy in the National Gov- 
ernment, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1952, and I refer to pages 
253-254: 

When unemployment is less than 6 per- 
cent, there is no real supply of workers ready 
to go into productive activity. Instead, the 
unemployed are primarily either the hard 
core of the perennially unemployed, such as 
the handicapped, and the transitionally un- 
employed for whom job openings exist. 
Since there is no real idle supply of labor, 
extra money pumped into the economy by 
budgetary deficit cannot appreciably in- 
crease production. Rather, it will be used to 
bid up prices on the available supply of 
goods and services, and hence it will bring 
about inflation * * * I submit as a rough 
judgment that probably we should not run a 
governmental deficit unless unemployment 
exceeds 8 percent and indeed, possibly 
slightly more than that. 


That was in 1952. 

On February 10, 1958, here is what the 
same gentleman stated: 

I think the situation has been a little 
more aggravated this time than it was in 
1928 and 1929, although we do not yet have 
or need to have a general situation like 1929. 


Then he stated on February 11, 1958: 

The danger zone has been reached * * * 
the time to act has arrived. There should 
be no hesitation on the part of both the 
President and the Congress, for this is a 
dangerous situation which potentially could 
become much worse. 


There are other statements which I 
shall put in the Recorp made when they 
were in charge. At that time they had 
@ rosy picture of the economy in the 
1949-50 recession. Today they want to 
go into mass works. 

Then I saw the crowning one. Of 
course, it does not have too much to do 
with this, but it may be a report of some 
sort of a crisis that our Democratic 
friends are going to talk about, when the 
standard bearer of the party, Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson, took on the new sack look, 
you know, that the women are wearing, 
and he said this—and I quote from the 
women’s column in the Washington 
Post—“Let women say to the nations of 
the world, ‘Peace or the sack.“ And I 
say to you that is just exactly why the 
Democrats were sacked in 1952, because 
they could not maintain the peace. And, 
I say to the women and the mothers of 
the Nation, if you want to keep peace in 
this world—yes, the women and the 
mothers of all the world—keep the Dem- 
ocratic Party sacked in 1958 and 1960. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr. YATES. Is the gentleman con- 
tending there is no business recession in 
the Nation today? 

Mr. BECKER. No. 

Mr. YATES. Well, I wondered about 
that. We had appearing before our 
Appropriations Subcommittee a few days 
ago the Secretary of Commerce, and we 
asked him about the state of the economy 
in the country. And, the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston], asked him 
what he attributed the recession to. 
And, he attributed the recession to two 
things: He attributed it to the Russian 
sputnik and he attributed it to the 
weather. And, he said these were the 
primary causes for the recession in this 
country. Now, if that is the type of 
leadership that the administration is of- 
fering us at the present time, I think 
perhaps we will be a long time in coming 
out of the recession. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
compliment the gentleman on his very 
fine statement. The ticker out in the 
Speaker’s lobby reports that one of the 
great economists of the New Deal, Mr. 
Robert Nathan, in addressing a conven- 
tion—I think the AFL-ClO—suggested 
that we should cut taxes by some $8 bil- 
lion or $9 billion. He also said, if he was 
quoted correctly, that our big problem 
right now is recession and not inflation. 
He said that we can deal with inflation 
if we get over recession. I merely point 
out to the Members of the House that 
people of Mr. Nathan’s ilk have never 
been very successful in dealing with in- 
flation. In fact, as the gentleman from 
New York pointed out so ably in his 
speech, under that particular leadership 
the cost of living went up some 55.3 
points and therefore I do not think that 
there is any real likelihood that if we 
ever do get into a situation where they 
will deal with inflation that they will be 
successful in curing it. I wonder if the 
gentleman would not agree with me that 
what we have on the other side of the 
aisle, and in some of the economists who 
are New Dealers, is a failure to look very 
far ahead. In fact, I think it is Gov- 
ernment day by day or, as the gentle- 
man pointed out, crisis by crisis, rather 
than looking at the whole big picture 
and realizing that any economic pattern, 
of which capitalism might be the basis, 
is bound to have its ups and downs. In- 
stead they are trying to make political 
capital about each crisis as it comes 
along. I suggest—and I wonder if the 
gentleman would not agree with me— 
that perhaps if we could buy everybody 
on the other side a set of bifocals, it 
might set out this Government picture 
quite a bit so that they could see the 
whole big picture, letting the valleys and 
hills take care of themselves, and we 
could keep this thing on an even basis 
instead of overcontrolling, like you would 
overcontrol an airplane when you were 
learning to fly. I suggest they take les- 
sons in flying so that they can see the 
whole picture. 

Mr. BECKER. The gentleman men- 
tioned Nathan. I wonder if he recalls 
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back in 1945 when Nathan and Keyser- 
ling and all the other great advisers of 
former President Harry ‘Truman, 
screamed in headlines across the Nation, 
that we were going to have a great de- 
pression; that the people would have to 
expect millions of unemployed while in- 
dustry retooled from defense and war 
production to peacetime production. 
How good was that prediction? There 
was no unemployment; and the industry 
of this country, with Government hands 
off, moved from wartime production into 
peacetime production without a period 
of unemployment. Oh, yes; if we would 
keep Government out of business and let 
business operate, and permit business 
brains to operate for the benefit of the 
American people; if we would try not to 
increase the debt of this Nation and at 
the same time talk of reducing taxes, 
perhaps this country would get out of 
the doldrums, perhaps people would get 
back on their feet and would get away 
from the fears engendered in their 
minds by all the predictions made by 
these politicians and others such as 
those speaking for the Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that I cannot share the gentleman’s re- 
joicing about the present status of the 
country. My community is largely an 
automobile steelmaking community 
and production there is down to about 
18 percent. We are very tired of looking 
at idle blast furnaces. As a matter of 
fact, steel production last week receded, 
according to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute in the Wall Street Journal to- 
day to an 834-year low for a nonstrike 
period, with mills operating generally 
throughout the Nation at 47.6 percent of 
capacity, and output declining to 1,285,- 
000 tons. This was 23,000 tons below the 
preceding week, when the operating per- 
centage was 4814 percent. The institute 
which is a reliable source of informa- 
tion, predicted a further decrease in pro- 
duction for this week to 1,265,000 tons 
which would mean operation at 46.8 
percent. 

The thing we have to be concerned 
with is the contagious nature of these 
recessions, the impact that they have on 
the economies of our friends throughout 
the world. 

Today we have more than 70 million 
tons of idle capacity in the steel indus- 
try. That is more than the entire ca- 
pacity of Russia. It is estimated that 
Russia will produce 65 million tons in 
1958 and it is doubtful that we will reach 
this level. This is a startling thing about 
the present condition. Here we are for 
perhaps the first time in our history, 
with double the capacity, and it is possi- 
ble that we will not reach the production 
of our outstanding competitor in this 
world. This is a serious matter, and I 
find no reason for rejoicing. I find it a 
time for action, action which we on this 
side of the aisle have found lacking. 

Mr. BECKER. I challenge the gen- 
tleman to find one word of rejoicing in 
the remarks that I have made here today. 
Those are his words. That is what he 
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intends to have the Recor» show, to have 
the people think that I said something 
about rejoicing about this recession. 
This again illustrates the fundamental 
point that I made in my talk today. 
There is not one word that I have said 
2 today about rejoicing in this reces- 
sion. 

But I say this to the gentleman. Away 
back in January, the President of this 
country moved in the direction of facil- 
itating construction for our Defense Es- 
tablishment, and in other directions tried 
to put those matters into force that would 
bring people back to work. 

Mr. Speaker, what does the gentleman 
say is the answer to his problem in Ohio? 
What prescription does he have, if he 
has a prescription? And if he has, why 
does he not introduce it and let us see 
what we can do about it? He has stated 
the facts of the situation. We know the 
facts. We know what the facts are in 
the various areas of this country. What 
does the gentleman prescribe should be 
done to cure the situation at this par- 
ticular moment? 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield further. 

Mr. VANIK. I hope later on this week 
we will have the opportunity to vote on 
a proposal that has been advocated by 
the Members on this side of the aisle to 
extend unemployment compensation 
benefits as a direct Federal grant. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, that was 
advocated by the President of the United 
States; that was in his program back in 
January, may I remind the gentleman, 
in his state of the Union message. That 
is not new. The gentleman has had 4 
months to act on that. - 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there is a great 
distinction between the proposal of the 
President, which is a loan program, which 
is not practical and which will not pro- 
vide the adequate results to take care 
of the emergency and our proposal. We 
are preposing a positive plan which will 
work now. 

Mr. BECKER. What difference does 
it make what kind of a plan it is? The 
gentleman and his colleagues have been 
in control of the committees of the Con- 
gress for 4months. Why have they not 
introduced a bill and brought it out on 
the floor for action? Why did the gen- 
tleman not bring that bill out 4 months 
ago? But you have not done it, the 
same thing has been going on for the past 
4 years. You have been complaining 
about everything and criticizing every- 
thing. You have had control of the 
committees of Congress and you do 
nothing about it. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Certainly, the 
gentleman from Ohio does not propose 
that as a plan to solve the problem. We 
realize that this unemployment extension 
or some kind of extension will be granted 
and will alleviate the present difficulties. 
But, certainly, it is not going to solve the 
basic problem that exists at the present 
time. What we need in this country, as 
I see it, is a good dose of confidence in 
the future and I read predicticns of great 
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things for this country, and they are go- 
ing to come, Bank savings have been 
going up. We need to instill in the peo- 
ple confidence on both your side of the 
aisle and our side of the aisle that we are 
not going to let this economy go further 
down the road, and that we are going 
to take these positive steps. But, cer- 
tainly, an extension of unemployment 
will not solve the problem. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Ohio, I 
believe it was in Cleveland that the you- 
auto-buy-a-car program was instituted; 
was it not? And the gentleman will 
find they are doing something in the 
city of Chicago. They have had a pro- 
gram going there for the past week or 
two and when the people in that area 
and other areas have had the oppor- 
tunity of feeling the pulse and instilling 
the attitude of confidence, those people 
in private industry and private enter- 
prise come out of their corners, and it 
proves a fact, as the gentleman from 
Michigan says, that when you give the 
people something to buy, the motor in- 
dustry is getting that shot in the arm 
and private enterprise is, as demon- 
strated there, selling automobiles. All 
we need in America is some confidence 
and to give private enterprise an oppor- 
tunity to show what it can do. I say 
that here in the city of Washington, we 
can only do certain things. Sometimes 
I think we are too close to the forest and 
that we cannot see the trees. We can- 
not do everything politically in this 
man’s town. I think private enterprise 
should be given that opportunity and 
the people of the United States of 
America should have that shot in the 
arm so that they too will realize what 
we can do in America. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. I would say in reply to 
the gentleman from Illinois that I know 
of no better confidence-giving device 
than a steady flow of greenbacks to the 
wallet coming from the payroll. I know 
of no other way that will more quickly 
inspire confidence in the hearts of our 
people. With respect to the buy-now 
program, it was rather successful for 1 
week in my city. I want to point out 
to the gentleman that I have made a 
very careful study of the automobile 
sales in my community, and the shock- 
ing thing I discovered was that there 
were many, many orders for cars that 
could not be filled for 5 or 6 weeks. The 
automobile buying public had become a 
little more discriminating and they 
wanted an automobile without all the 
gadgets and without all the trim and 
the high cost that was being built in 
the automobiles that were being sent to 
the showrooms. I want to point out to 
the gentleman, in my judgment, the cut- 
backs and the orders that were canceled 
by industry, and the production haltings 
and the blast furnaces that were chilled, 
I think there was too hasty an effort on 
the part of industry. I think the stam- 
pede to recession was not a stampede 
that was caused by the consumer who 
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continued to buy until he got his layoff 
notice in his pay envelope, but I think 
the stampede to recession was one that 
was led by timid businessmen who did 
not have enough confidence in America. 

Today we have a tremendous deflation 
of inventory. There is no justification 
for it. The conditions do not warrant 
it. If they are so much concerned with 
inflation, and if they are so much con- 
cerned with the rising cost of production 
and labor; why do they not produce at 
today’s bargain prices before the price 
of labor and the commodities that go 
into the various things they manufacture 
go up even higher. If what they say is 
true about the great possibility of in- 
fiation and the increased cost in the 
future, why do not they take advantage 
of the excellent opportunities to produce 
today and restore confidence in the 
economy? 

Mr. BECKER. I am inclined to agree 
with some of the things the gentleman 
has said. I am not going to argue with 
him on that point at all, but the fact of 
the matter is that what I am talking 
about today and the point I have brought 
out is, why this constant hysteria cre- 
ated by politicians, by the Democrat 
Party? Why constantly inject fear into 
the minds of the people? Talking about 
having no faith in our own country. Let 
us have a litle faith in our own institu- 
tions. Let us have a little faith in our 
military. Let us have some confidence. 
Why all this cry of recession? How are 
the people going to get on the ball and get 
rolling if their minds are injected with 
these ideas all the time? 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. HASKELL, With respect to the 
question of business inventories, would 
the gentleman from Ohio prefer that 
inventories be high in the retail busi- 
ness at this time? Des the gentleman 
consider that the inventories of au- 
tomobiles are actually high at this time? 
Would the gentleman prefer to have in- 
ventories of automobiles low at this time 
or high at this time? 

Mr. VANIK. If the gentleman will 
yield, when I talked about confidence, 
I think it is more confidence that the 
man in the street must have. It is con- 
fidence that must come from our indus- 
trial leaders. When they start talking 
contract cancellations and all these 
things, they drive their people into fear. 
I do not think the politicians, whether 
one political party or the other, have 
anything to do with dispelling confidence 
of the people in any way, as compared 
with the fears they get in the pay en- 
velope; the business of working one week 
and laying off the next week; having a 
3-day-work paycheck. The purchasing 
power of the family depleted. That is 
the source of adverse effect on the 
the confidence of the people. 

Mr. HASKELL. Does the gentleman 
suggest that the pessimistic minds are 
coming from business or does the gentle- 
man recognize that many of the poli- 
ticians on the opposite side have been 
the ones who have been promoting doom 
and gloom; taking every opportunity to 
talk about recession and depression, 
through the AP or the UP or whatever 
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medium they can get, so that the psy- 
chology of fear develops in the minds 
of the people? 

Mr. VANIK. The amazing thing that 
I discovered on my trip home was the 
great confidence of the people that some- 
thing would be done. It was amazing to 
hear a family who was living on partial 
pay checks, drawing money from the 
bank, from their savings—I was im- 
pressed with their state of confidence, 
which imposes upon all of us a trust 
greater than ever to come up with a so- 
lution to get them back to work on a 
full-time working basis, 

Mr. BECKER. Since I have the floor, 
I would just like to say that I was in 
California during the Easter recess. My 
daughter lives there, and a couple of 
grandchildren are there. The Fresi- 
dent’s action of several months ago has 
created a great deal of confidence in the 
people of California, because people are 
going back to work because of the rec- 
ommendation of the President, to inspire 
building missiles and airplanes right now 
rather than in the next fiscal year. In 
my own area on Long Island the same 
thing has taken place. We have put 
thousands back to work in those indus- 
tries. In the tooling plants also. Those 
things have come about by the Presi- 
dent’s action, but by no action taken by 
a Democrat-controlled Congress, 

Mr 


i Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me compliment 
the gentleman about the confidence that 
people hold in the future of this coun- 
try and in the basic idea of free enter- 
prise. If we had more minds of that 
kind coming from our friends on the 
other side of the aisle, this country 
would soon be out of this recession, I 
think it is a worthy thing that you 
speak this way, and suggest that the 
people have confidence which they have. 
I find they have this confidence and I 
would like to say that the Republican 
people have the same deep concern for 
the people. I am sure you do on your 
side. Sometimes we see the economic 
system in a different way, but if there 
is one thing that we can say about our 
party, which sometimes is not adver- 
tised enough, it is that they have a 
long-range concern, that the gentleman 
from Arizona mentioned. They are not 
going to be stampeded into taking meas- 
ures that may throw us off in the long 
run. That is the important thing, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. In connection with the 
great confidence that I think reposes in 
our people, I think it behooves all of 
us under these circumstances to call out 
the best in us to bring out the kind of 
program that will restore the economy 
to its former stability. I want to point 
out that this side of the aisle I think 
had been laboring with about as much 
diligence as I have ever known in my 
service in this Congress. 

I want to call attention to the housing 
bill, the Sparkman housing bill. I do 
not think you can call it by any other 
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name. Under it we will get housing that 
we expect will restore housing construc- 
tion to the level we have had in the last 
3 or 4 years. 

In addition to the housing bill passed 
by this Congress and which was drawn 
by Members on this side of the aisle, I 
point out the rivers and harbors bill that 
the President vetoed. Unfortunately 
that would have made a great contribu- 
tion in my own community and we had 
quite a stake in that legislation. It was 
meritorious and should have been con- 
sidered by this Congress earlier. I think 
the President’s veto of this legislation is 
going to be very costly in the long run. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
from Ohio knows that the bill the Presi- 
dent vetoed, the rivers and harbors bill, 
was an authorization bill. There was 
not a project in that bill on which con- 
struction could have been started this 
year, and probably not next, The proj- 
ects that were objected to were those 
that had not been cleared by the Corps 
of Engineers on a cost-to-benefit ratio, 
or any other base. 

The gentleman knows that an author- 
ization bill usually comes in 1 year and 
it may be the next year or even 5 years be- 
fore an appropriation is made under it. 

I do not think we should fool the 
American public into believing that the 
veto of the rivers and harbors authoriza- 
tion bill could have any adverse effect 
when construction on those projects 
could not be commenced either this year 
or next year. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I will ask the gentle- 
man to allow me to yield first to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I want to con- 
firm what the gentleman from Michigan 
just said with regard to the rivers and 
harbors bill. I think all of us know that 
it contained some $200 million of proj- 
ects that the Engineers did not recom- 
mend, neither did the Bureau of the 
Budget recommend them. I believe 
there were 11 such projects in which 
the Engineers never had been at the 
site where it was proposed to build these 
public works. 

I had a project in that bill myself, a 
project which was recommended not 
only by the Corps of Engineers but also 
by the Director of the Budget. Notwith- 
standing that, in view of the fact that it 
contained $200 million of unauthorized 
projects I think that the President was 
right in vetoing that bill. I told the 
President that even though I did have 
a project in there I hoped he would do 
80. 

The Republicans propose to present a 
bill in the near future carrying those 
rivers and harbors projects which are 
authorized by the Corps of Engineers 
and recommended by the Director of the 
Budget. There are 11 projects which 
had not received such approval. They 
will be out of that bill. 

I hope the membership on the other 
side of the aisle will get behind us. We 
have projects which have been recom- 
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mended and surveyed by the Engineers 
and approved by the Director of the 
Budget. 

Mr. BECKER. If the gentleman from 
Ohio will permit, I know something 
about this rivers and harbors bill, hav- 
ing served on that committee for 5 years 
prior to January of this year. I know 
why the President vetoed it on two suc- 
cessive occasions. 

I, too, have a project in that bill which 
was a very important project and an 
urgent one on Long Island. But I an- 
nounced to the people of my District that 
the bill the Democrats insisted on put- 
ting over I could not in all conscience 
vote for, that I would have to vote 
against it on the floor of the House. I 
did vote against it, and I would vote 
against it again, under the same cir- 
cumstances, 

Secondly, let us talk about the hous- 
ing bill. If your side of the aisle had 
gone along with increasing the interest 
rate on veterans’ housing from 4% to 
5 percent we would never have gotten 
into this crisis in housing and building. 
The veterans in my area, I know, would 
have been glad to pay that extra one- 
half of 1 percent in order to get housing. 
You refused to do that. Now at this 
hour you have come up with a housing 
bill. 

In relation to highways, let there be 
no mistake about this, the highway rec- 
ommendation was made by the Presi- 
dent in 1954. That bill was passed in 
1956. The only reason there was any 
holdup in the work on the Interstate 
System this past year was because the 
funds were not provided in that bill. I 
hope it will be corrected now. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I think 
it is fair to observe that the gentleman 
started out on the proposition of the 
people talking about crises. Immediately 
the gentleman from Ohio here is trying 
to talk up a crisis. I for one recognize we 
have had an economic recession of sorts, 
but I want to make it clear right here 
and now that as I see the general eco- 
nomic condition of this country it is 
sound, and I have confidence we are 
going to work our way out of it without 
doing all of these things that certain 
people propose to do, whether we need 
them or not. 

Last January the so-called liberals of 
the Democrat Party came out with a 
manifesto asking for everything they 
seek to put across today, 

I think it is fair to observe that the 
economic soft spots are limited to cer- 
tain categories and that automobiles is 
one of the outstanding among these. 

I think we should also observe that 
one labor leader, Mr. Reuther, has pretty 
well proven that you can price a product 
out of the market. 

Suggestions have been made that we 
remove the excise tax on automobiles, 
that we remove the wartime freight ex- 
cise tax. I think we ought to do both. 
But we should either do such or quit 
talking about it. Talking is what the 
opposition seems to continue to insist 
upon doing. That in itself has had a 
depressive effect on the sales of automo- 
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tion to either take this up at once or let 
the people know it will not be con- 
sidered. Right now sales are being held 
up because of the uncertainty. 

I am for acceleration of good projects 
which have been held back. Such is 
being done. I would point out though 
that if we want to stimulate our economy 
and get some action of a permanent na- 
ture, we are not going to do it as was 
proven for 10 years from the beginning 
of the New Deal until the beginning of 
the World War II by Government spend- 
ing alone. We had better give a boost 
to the $330 billion of the private economy 
of this country rather than try to jack it 
up with the taxpayers money in the Goy- 
ernment segment of our economy which 
accounts for about 70 billion of the total. 

I would like to compliment the gentle- 
man from New York for his presenta- 
tion. I agree that decline is contagious 
in nature and believe that some people 
want to spread the disease. If so, they 
will keep on talking about it and fan- 
ning the fire. If they really want to 
take care of the situation, let us get 
down to doing a few practical things, 
and not jump off into a big public spend- 
ing program that is only going to bank- 
rupt this country and place our children 
beans gil a bigger and bigger public 
debt. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman from 
Wyoming has just referred to a point 
I think maybe should be developed a 
little further, especially in respect to 
some of these so-called crash programs 
that have been proposed. I do not want 
this to be a political observation such 
as my previous remarks were. As we all 
agree on both sides of the aisle, there is 
a large group of people who are on fixed 
incomes that we as Members of Con- 
gress have a responsibility to in the way 
of preventing any further inflation in 
their cost of living. I have a consider- 
able amount of apprehension on these 
programs that have been proposed that 
they will have no perceptible effect on 
our economy except for 1 year or maybe 
2 years or sometime in the future at the 
very time we might get into another in- 
flationary period. I think we should 
view rather carefully these programs to 
make sure that we do not develop an in- 
flationary effect on our economy at the 
very time that it would have a most ad- 
verse effect especially on the annuitant 
and other persons on fixed incomes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. I just want to say Iam 
very grateful to the gentleman from 
New York for giving me the opportunity 
to reply. 

Mr. BECKER. Might I say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that I believe in 
that, and I would not want to cut him 
off for a moment. 

Mr. VANIK. I would just like to say 
this: It is absolutely wrong to prophesy 
gloom and doom. I think it is equally 
wrong to give people false hopes about 
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the economy being able to cure itself. 
I do not think it has any answer without 
help from this Congress. I do not like 
to see it develop into a chronic problem, 
a serious problem, a problem that could 
become contagious throughout the 
world. And, I think that the distinc- 
tion between our two approaches is that 
on your side it is to sort of sit it out and 
see what is going to happen, and the 
other approach, on this side, to cure this 
matter before it gets out of hand. 

Mr. BECKER. Might I say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the President 
of the United States, in my humble opin- 
ion, has taken every step within his power 
in recent months to do something about 
it. He has not only advocated but has 
taken steps within his jurisdiction within 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Now, what additional has to be done? 
Rather than talk about gloom and 
doom, crisis and hysteria, the Congress 
take action which it believes is necessary 
to be taken. As the gentleman from 
Kansas has indicated, it would be spend- 
ing us deeper into the grave, creating 
more inflation, more interest on our na- 
tional debt, and at the same time they 
expect us to reduce the tax burden on 
the people where it is badly needed. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr.NEAL. Ihave been very much in- 
terested in this discussion. I think it is 
a good thing for us to open our hearts 
once in awhile and go back and review 
some of these things. I can review over 
a period of time much longer than the 
average man speaking here today, and 
I remember a great many times when we 
had pretty severe depressions long before 
the big collapse of 1929. I remember, 
too, that in those days there were no par- 
ticular efforts being made on the part 
of the Government to bring us out. I 
remember quite well that we always came 
out of those little disturbing panics from 
time to time much more prosperous and 
much more progressive than we had ever 
been prior to that time. Until the 1929 
panic I think I can safely say that no 
extreme Government procedure in an ef- 
fort to try to bring prosperity out of a 
period of depression was ever tried to the 
same degree, with practically no results 
in returning prosperity to the Nation and 
returning people to normal jobs. I 
think we can just use that observation. 
And, I think even now, while we may be 
able through past legislation to do cer- 
tain things that have been built in in 
order to bolster this situation, that we 
ought to use them, and I say that it would 
be foolish if we did not. But, to expect 
anything like the wild return of extrava- 
gant spending of public money like that 
which occurred during the period of 1930, 
1932, and 1933 on up until the Second 
World War would be a complete flop and 
leave this country not only in a highly 
inflated state but without any credit and 
without any great amount of restoration 
of prosperity after all. 

Mr, BECKER. There isa great deal of 
truth in the gentleman’s observation. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 
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Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Ohio 
for not only being on the floor but put- 
ting forth in well chosen words what I 
consider to be the attitude of at least a 
large segment of the people on his side 
of the aisle. We disagree on means of 
accomplishing the same thing, I believe 
I can safely say. There is not a person 
in this Congress who does not want to 
make sure that the economy is on as 
safe a basis as possible and that the 
economy is rising. However, I do want 
to reiterate something I said before and 
which I think we should always bear in 
mind, and that is that in the long run 
when we look through the bifocals you 
see an entirely different picture than you 
would if you just looked at the valleys 
that you happened to be in at the time. 
And, by looking at that particular valley 
and in taking such action as you think 
is necessary in the kindness of your 
heart to get out of that valley and help 
those people out, you may be doing some- 
thing which in the years ahead may 
prove to be to their detriment. In the 
kindness of your heart you may do those 
things. Therefore, I ask again that this 
Congress in this case please do not over- 
control the situation. The economy is 
not something which is subject to all of 
the whims of mankind, and anybody, 
any economist or anybody who thinks 
that an economy can be completely con- 
trolled from A to Z, like we have from 
time to time been trying to control this 
one, is just thinking wrong economically. 
He is thinking wrong economically and 
politically and, as far as human nature 
is concerned, he just could not do more 
harm, because humans do not react to 
that kind of control which you would 
have to have to make sure that the 
economy is on the same key all the time 
and that everybody is living on beer and 
skittles 24 hours a day. 

Mr. BECKER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very interested in the gentleman’s 
remarks this evening and also the pre- 
pared remarks of the other Members on 
the gentleman’s side, castigating the 
Democrats for criticizing his adminis- 
tration for not taking the leadership in 
getting us out of this depression. 

I have listened to the comments made 
by my colleague from Illinois, and I 
think there is one conclusion that we 
may draw. What this country needs is 
inspiration and leadership. We need 
confidence. 

The only reason I object to the veto 
by the President of the two measures he 
vetoed this year is the fact that we are 
telling the people we are doing nothing 
for them, and we are continuing the 
feeling of insecurity. The farmers look 
to the President for relief. The Presi- 
dent vetoes the price-support bill, the 
bill to compel the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture not to reduce prices below last 
year. 

Then along comes the rivers and har- 
bors bill. We do not have to take orders 
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from the Bureau of the Budget, nor do 
we have to take them from the Corps 
of Engineers. The Congress has spoken 
and has said that we are going to have 
construction throughout the land so that 
the people will have confidence and will 
go out and spend their money. Never 
before in our history have the banks 
been so filled with funds, with savings 
at an alltime high. And yet we have 
over 6 million people unemployed. 

What the President failed to do last 
year was to lead the Republicans in pass- 
ing the school construction bill, so that 
we could have construction going on now. 
What we complain about is the lack of 
leadership on the part of the adminis- 
tration. The gentleman may say that 
he does not like the Rivers and Harbors 
bill because there was a little pork in 
it, but it would have been a clarion call 
to the people all over the United States 
that we intend to lead them out of this 
recession, which is a very important 
recession for 6 million people. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry to interrupt the gentleman, but I 
decline to yield further. I have yielded 
the gentleman plenty of time. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I have not com- 
pleted my statement. 

Mr. BECKER. The gentleman will 
have plenty of time tomorrow or some 
day in the future to speak on this sub- 
ject. But I should like to say this to the 
gentleman, I am quite sure that the 
gentleman does not know much about 
the rivers and harbors bill because New 
York State, in that bill, was getting one 
of the greatest scuffings it ever got in 
the history of that kind of legislation. 
In New York State we were being asked 
to pay 50 percent on our projects on the 
State and local level, whereas there were 
areas included in the bill all over the 
country, as the President mentioned in 
his veto message, that were paying no 
contribution at all, or paying only 10 
percent, or 15 percent, or 20 percent. In 
New York State we were being asked to 
pay 50 percent, 

Mr. Speaker, one other thing. The 
gentleman mentioned the farmers. He 
was crying for the farmers, I am for 
the farmers, too. I was raised on a farm, 
and I know the work of the farm. But 
let me say to the gentleman that in that 
freeze bill, what was being done for the 
poor people in New York City? Nothing, 
except they would be compelled to pay 
taxes in order to pay the price supports 
to the farmers, in order to keep prices 
up on the food for the tables of the poor 
people in New York City whom the 
gentleman represents. That is all that 
that bill would have done. That is why 
I opposed that legislation and that is 
why the President in all conscience had 
to veto it. And he should veto that kind 
of legislation whenever it is passed. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
when I served on the Committee on 
Appropriations, I was a member of the 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions han- 
dling Corps of Engineer projects. At that 
time we had an agreement, which was 
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a good agreement, between the Demo- 
crats and the Republicams on the com- 
mittee, that no money for any project, 
even though it had been authorized, 
would be approved if the project had not 
been cleared by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the Corps of Engineers in their 
appearance before the Bureau of the 
Budget. That was in connection with 
appropriations for these projects. At 
that time we just felt it was not in the 
best interest of the people of the United 
States to spend their tax dollars on proj- 
ects which were not feasible from an 
economic point of view. The President 
was very wise, I believe, in stopping this 
at the authorization point and not at 
the appropriation point. Certainly, the 
gentleman from New York does not want 
to mislead anybody into thinking that 
any construction in this vetoed authori- 
zation bill could have been started at 
least before the fiscal year budget of 
1960. It could not have been done earli- 
er than that so Congress can be guilty 
too of trying to mislead the public when, 
_ of course, there is no such attempt. 

Mr. BECKER. If the gentleman, right 
at that point, could inform my good col- 
league from New York, with whom I 
served in the State legislature, and for 
whom I have a very high regard, prob- 
ably does not know that we do not need 
this rivers and harbors omnibus bill, that 
we have over $7 billion of projects au- 
thorized on the shelf and all the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has to do is 
to make an appropriation and get them 
under way. This rivers and harbors bill 
has nothing to do with what we are talk- 
ing about—getting jobs on the road to- 
day. ‘There are $7 billions of projects 
that are already approved by the House 
Committee on Public Works and by the 
committee of the other body. They are 
the law and you have them, and they are 
on the shelf and all the Committee on 
Appropriations has to do is to put them 
on the road. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. Iyield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Does not the 
gentleman realize that when he talks 
about consumer prices that the prices are 
the highest that they have ever been in 
history and the farmers are getting the 
least amount of money that they have 
ever received? 

Mr. BECKER. Idonotknow that. Is 
the gentleman asking me a question? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. That is a fact 
that has been brought out in debate on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. BECKER. If the gentleman will 
mention some products, then I will know; 
and if he can give me the comparison 
prices of what he is getting now and 
what he got 2 years ago. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Evidently, the 
gentleman did not listen to the debate 
on the farm bill which I did listen to. 
That debate indicates that the farmers 
are getting 40 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar whereas several years ago, the 

farmer was getting about 48 cents of the 
consumer’s dollar. But, be that as it 
may, the reason we are talking here 
today is to inspire confidence and when 
the President vetoes measures that in- 
dicates that the administration is not 
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taking action to help the people, and 
you are not giving them the confidence 
which the people so sorely need and 
which you so strongly refuse to give. 
The gentleman is talking of his com- 
munity on Long Island. You have a 
beautiful community. But, my colleague 
does not seem to realize that when the 
people of a poor district such as I have, 
when my people who work and toil and 
struggle have to pay the highest prices 
in history with this recession and un- 
employment going on, they are entitled 
to some help. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

time of the gentleman has expired. 


The 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Dele- 
gate from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a small 
minority of people in Washington State 
has expressed concern that statehood 
for Alaska might allow a comparatively 
few individuals in Alaska to rule the 
Alaska fishery. Any concern, based 
apparently on the fear that under state- 
hood, non-Alaskans would be excluded 
from participation in the Alaska fishery, 
is needlessly entertained. 

As an example of supposed attempts 
by Alaskans to discriminate against non- 
residents, a bill which the Alaska Terri- 
torial Senate defeated in 1957 has been 
cited. The bill would have levied a tax 
on the value of catches of salmon ex- 
ceeding $20,000. Because non-Alaskans 
typically carry on large employee-type 
operations, it has been contended that 
the bill would have discriminated against 
them and in favor of local, independent, 
Alaska fishermen. 

The small group which has expressed 
this concern warns of its opposition to 
Alaska statehood unless the Secretary of 
the Interior gives assurances that the 
State of Alaska will promote the cause of 
fishery conservation and will afford pro- 
tection and equal participation for non- 
resident fishermen. 

The alarm of this small group is wholly 
inappropriate. It proceeds from six false 
assumptions: 

First. It proceeds from the false as- 
sumption that Alaskans would permit 
the management of their State govern- 
ment to be unresponsive to the will of 
the people, and that the State govern- 
ment would be the servant of a small 
group of individuals. 

Second. It proceeds from the false as- 
sumption that Alaskans are not conser- 
vation-conscious. The fact is that no 
people on earth are more conservation- 
conscious than the people of Alaska. 
The record is clear that popular interest 
in conservation is a motivating factor 
in Alaska’s quest for self-government. 
Alaskans resist suggestion that they 
should receive special treatment. They 
want only to have the same rights as 
their fellow Americans, whose State 
governments—in 48 instances—manage 
the fish conservation programs. 

Third. It proceeds from the false as- 
sumption that statehood will be detri- 
mental to the economy of the Northwest. 
The opposite, of course, is true. Every 
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American citizen will benefit by a more 
prosperous Alaska. Statehood will cre- 
ate new markets which will be a boon to 
the economy of the Pacific Northwest in 
particular. 

Fourth. It proceeds from the false as- 
sumption that Alaskans would wish to 
discriminate against nonresidents, that 
is, would impose—without reason or 
justification—restrictions upon nonres- 
idents because they are not Alaskans, 

In fairness, it might be said this par- 
ticular erroneous assumption may be 
based upon familiarity with the Revised 
Code of Washington. The Washington 
Code contains approximately 20 ex- 
amples of discriminatory license fees for 
commercial fishing; typically, nonresi- 
dents must pay five times the amounts 
which residents of Washington are re- 
quired to pay for licenses. But the 
small group of Washingtonians which 
entertains concern about legislation 
which the State of Alaska might adopt 
regarding nonresident fishermen will 
receive comfort from studies indicating 
that Washington’s treatment of non- 
resident fishermen is unconstitutional. 
As said in the Washington Law Review 
and State Bar Journal: 

Although, as suggested, there are argu- 
ments which might save the provisions, they 
are largely based upon the antique proprie- 
tary interest doctrine, and abound more with 
technicality than with justice and reason. 
It is therefore to be expected that should 
these provisions (imposing license fees upon 
nonresidents approximately five times greater 
than those imposed upon residents) ever be 
contested before the Supreme Court, they 
will be held unconstitutional. 


Fifth. It proceeds from the false 
assumption that the bill defeated in 
the Alaska Legislature which would 
have taxed catches of salmon whose 
value exceeded $20,000 was discrimi- 
natory against nonresidents. Since we 
Alaskans believe that local lawmakers 
should have authority within their 
proper sphere, comment upon the wisdom 
of the legislation which the legislature 
debated would not be appropriate. But 
criminatory against nonresidents. It 
said nothing about residents and non- 
residents. And its policy of gradual tax- 
ation, with the heavier tax burden placed 
upon the most successful harvesters, 
might well be justified as a conservation 
measure, or for other intelligible grounds 
of policy. The bill would have applied 
equally to all persons under similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions, regardless of 
it cannot be said that the bill was dis- 
their residence. It is not an example of 
discrimination—and would not have been 
even if Alaskans had adopted it. More- 
over, the Supreme Court of the United 
States sustained, in Pacific American 
Fisheries against Alaska, a graduated tax 
upon salmon canneries. The rate of the 
tax increased with the amount of cases 
packed, and the Court held that the tax 
was constitutional. 

Sixth. Finally, the alarm of the small 
Washington group proceeds from the 
false assumption that a State can law- 
fully discriminate against nonresidents 
in a manner forbidden to a Territory. 
Restrictions upon the Alaska Legislature 
regarding treatment of nonresident fish- 
ermen are part of a Congressional policy. 
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At the present time, Congress has not 
relieved the Territory of restrictions 
which the Constitution fixes immutably 
upon the States, but the Supreme Court 
has said that Congress could do so. In 
Haavik against Alaska Packers’ Associa- 
tion the Court said: 

Citizens of every State are treated alike. 
Only residents of the Territory are preferred 
* * * we find nothing in the Constitution 
which prohibits Congress from favoring those 
who have acquired local residence and upon 
whose efforts the future development of the 
Territory must depend. 


In 1952, in Mullaney against Ander- 
son, the Supreme Court reiterated “the 
power of Congress to relieve the Terri- 
tory of some of the restrictions appli- 
cable to a State.” 

Thus, the Constitution rigidly fixes re- 
strictions upon the States in their treat- 
ment of nonresidents, but restrictions 
upon the Territories are made and ad- 
justed by Congressional policy decisions 
designed to meet contingent situations. 

Statehood for Alaska, then, will bring 
nonresident fishermen underneath the 
sheltering, durable umbrella of the su- 
preme law of the land, For example, the 
Constitution prohibits a State regulation 
regarding fisheries from abridging the 
equal privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens who live outside the State. Thus, 
Toomer against Witsell held invalid a 
South Carolina statute which imposed a 
$2,500 license fee on nonresident fisher- 
men as contrasted with a $25 fee for 
local residents, and which required that 
fishing boats had to bring their catch of 
free-swimming fish into South Carolina 
ports for inspection, packing, and stamp- 
ing. 

Takahashi against Fish and Game 
Commission held invalid a California 
statute excluding aliens from fishing 
along the California coast. The Califor- 
nia statute, said the Supreme Court, de- 
nied to the petitioner-alien “the equal 
protection of the laws” which the Consti- 
tution guarantees. 

The burden of proof of constitutional- 
ity is upon the State which must justify 
its treatment of nonresidents as a legiti- 
mate exercise of the police power. The 
State cannot treat nonresidents arbitrar- 
ily, or fashion its statutes to exclude 
them from participation in the exploita- 
tion of the fish resource. Thus Russo 
against Reed held invalid a Maine stat- 
ute which prohibited nonresidents from 
fishing commercially in Maine coastal 
waters during summer months. 

These examples are not exhaustive, 
but they demonstrate some of the con- 
stitutional limitations upon a State’s 
treatment of nonresidents. In addition, 
of course, a State cannot burden inter- 
state commerce, and must conform to 
the requirements of due process. 

How did the small group of Washing- 
tonians which has expressed concern, 
so widely misconstrue the law? Again, 
in fairness, the group’s confusion may 
be rooted in the experience of the State 
of Washington. Back in 1925, a Federal 
district court upheld a Washington stat- 
ute which excluded aliens and nonresi- 
dents from fishing within the State. 
But there is little doubt that this case, 
Lubetitch against Pollock, would be de- 
cided differently today. The old notion 
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that the State owns fish and game with- 
in its boundaries has been exposed to the 
light of reason, and the purported own- 
ership has been recognized as merely 
“a sort of guardianship for social pur- 
.” And such cases as Toomer 

against Witsell reveal the views of the 
Supreme Court, which stand in shining 
contrast to the earlier district court de- 
cision in the Lubetitch case. 

Washingtonians, then, should be in 
the forefront of the Alaska struggle for 
statehood. Any other position would be 
an economic and legal paradox. For 
they stand to gain directly from new 
markets and new investments, and new 
popular interest in the Pacific North- 
west—all of which will follow statehood. 

Nor can Washington fishermen be 
happy about the present Federal conser- 
vation program in Alaska. Their hope 
is that a vigorous State program can 
preserve for the Nation a great resource. 
The lance which will secure their future 
is a policy of cooperation with the peo- 
ple of Alaska in tackling common prob- 
lems; their shield will be the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And as the 
Secretary of the Interior has said: 

Statehood * * will enable (Alaskans) 
to develop Alaska’s natural riches and there- 
by enlarge their contribution to the eco- 
nomic good of all America, 


JAPANESE COTTON TEXTILE EX- 
PORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] is recognized. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to read a release 
which came from the Japanese Embassy 
on April 18, entitled “The First Year of 
Japanese Voluntary Controlled Program 
for Cotton Textile Exports to the United 
States.” 

I was very active in getting the vol- 
untary control with the Japanese of 
their cotton textile exports to us of cot- 
ton velveteen. It was considered a good 
arrangement when the voluntary agree- 
ment went through. 

The statement reads as follows: 

In 1957 Japan’s trade with the United 
States resulted in an enormous deficit, as 
her exports to the United States amounted 
to only $636 million, while her imports from 
the United States reached a total of $1,431,- 
000,000. Even taking into account invisible 
trade, including spending by United States 
forces stationed in Japan, Japan's payments 
deficit with the United States amounted to 
$516 million in 1957. It is, of course, the 
earnest hope of the Government and people 
of Japan to reduce such a large deficit and 
to promote mutually beneficial 2-way trade 
between the 2 countries, Notwithstanding 
this general desire, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has instituted a program for control- 
ling exports of cotton textiles to the United 
States. 

This program was instituted for the pur- 
pose of insuring the orderly marketing of 
Japanese cotton textile goods by avoiding 
excessive concentration in any particular 
period or in any particular item. This is 
along the line of the general policy of the 
Japanese Government for the development 
of orderly and mutually beneficial trade re- 
lations between Japan and the United 
States. 

Against the overall annual quota of 235 
million square yards, the total Japanese ex- 
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ports of cotton textile goods to the United 
States in 1957, with the exception noted 
below, came to 214,970,000 square yards or 
8.5 percent under the quota. Nor has the 
export total in any individual subcategory of 
cotton textile goods exceeded the established 
quota for its category. 

Unfortunately, certain unscrupulous in- 
dividuals have tried to circumvent these 
controls, and in 1957 some transshipments 
occurred through third countries. As soon 
as these cases came to light the Japanese 
Government and exporters associations im- 
mediately took steps to strengthen the al- 
ready existing controls over transshipments 
so that they might operate effectively to 
prevent transshipment through practically 
all ports in the world. The Japanese Goy- 
ernment has thoroughly investigated the 
cases of transshipment which have been 
brought to its attention. The necessary 
legal steps have been taken by the Japanese 
Government and the exporters’ associations 
to severely penalize the offenders through 
the imposition of cash penalties, the reduc- 
tion or suspension of export quotas for the 
following period, and the suspension of for- 
eign exchange for the purchase of raw cot- 
ton. 

In regard to velveteens, the quota which 
the Japanese Government fixed represented 
a severe curtailment of velveteen exports to 
the United States, and resulted in a substan- 
tial production cutback for the velveteen 
industry in Japan, causing unemployment 
and hardship for a considerable number of 
workers. The Japanese Government is aware 
of the fact that a similar problem of a re- 
duction in production has existed in the yel- 
veteen industry in the United States, 


Today, Mr. Speaker, they are down to 
only a few hundred employees at the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co. at Lowell 
where I live, and if something is not done 
to alleviate their condition the mills will 
have to close their doors almost imme- 
diately. A year ago they employed 11,040 
workers. 

Another problem came from American im- 
porters and.consumers, among whom there 
is an evergrowing demand for Japanese cot- 
ton goods because of their reasonable prices 
and good quality and design. The Embassy 
of Japan in Washington, for instance, has 
received innumerable requests from Ameri- 
can importers for allotments of more Japa- 
nese cotton goods. 

It is obvious that at the outset of a control 
program of this kind it is very difficult to 
stop such transshipments. Measures to pre- 
vent such occurrences become more effective 
as the program progresses. With the expe- 
rience of 1 year’s operation of this program 
during which there has been a tightening of 
the Japanese Government’s export licensing 
system generally and violators have been 
severely penalized as described above, these 
antitransshipment measures have become 
largely effective and it is the belie? of the 
Japanese Government that this problem has 
been overcome. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the end of the 
release of April 18 from the Japanese 
Embassy. 

Mr. Speaker, during the time of the 
transshipment of velveteen goods from 
Japan, while the Government claims 
they were not responsible for the sending 
of the Japanese goods to the trade, they 
at least knew it was going on and did 
nothing to stop it. I, together with all 
the workers and employers of the indus- 
try all over the country, are begging that 
something be done to not only stop the 
shipment of Japanese goods outside of 
the quota—the velveteen goods—into 
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this country, but to withhold Japanese 
velveteen shipments for a time. 

I believe, as do many others, that the 
Japanese Government should withhold 
the shipment of Japanese velveteens to 
the United States until the amount over 
the quota this year of Japanese velveteen 
is made up, so that the velveteen industry 
of this country will have a chance to 
continue to operate. In this last year 
the velveteen yardage has been greatly 
over their voluntary quota. Most of it 
in the first months of the year’s agree- 
ment. 

I have begged the Department of Com- 
‘merce, the Department of State, and the 
Japanese Embassy that this be done. 

In this release there was no answer to 
the question that I posed and that 
others have posed to the Japanese. I 
believe that the Japanese would be glad, 
perhaps, to go ahead and accede to at 
least part of our request. I suppose their 
manufacturers and workers are object- 
ing, but I am sure the Japanese realize 
that if we stop the reciprocal treaty and 
stop their voluntary quota and pass leg- 
islation that would fix quotas that they 
would be in a very much worsened con- 
dition than they are today. 

This Government, I suggest, has spent 
millions and I believe billions of dollars 
in foreign aid to other countries and 
the continuation of the reciprocal trade 
‘agreements, but I believe they will have 
very hard sledding in getting their pro- 
gram across this year when also millions 
have been spent in propaganda for that 
program if the members feel it is going 
to mean the closing down of our own 
industries in the United States and 
throwing our people out of work. It will 
cause intense suffering in this country 
if that situation is not corrected. Those 
of us who live in the towns and cities 
where cotton textiles have been so ter- 
-ribly hurt have seen the great hardship 
which exists, the striving to get enough 
to eat and wear; it is very intense. In 
my people it is developing a tremendous 
dislike of our foreign aid and reciprocal 
trade agreements programs. I do not 
believe anybody wants to stop entirely 
foreign trade or reciprocal trade agree- 
ments if they be reciprocal; but, cer- 
tainly, in the instance of cotton 
velveteen and certain other instances, 
the agreements have not been reciprocal. 

I urge with all the strength of my 
being that everybody help in this situa- 
tion, because I believe that the Japanese 
if they realize how sincerely and how 
strongly we feel about this matter would 
voluntarily reduce the export of velve- 
teen yardage to the United States. We 
make very beautiful velveteens in this 
country. It is a great tragedy to liter- 
ally destroy the oldest manufactured 
product in the country. I refer to the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co. which is 
nearly a hundred years old. At one 
time it employed 5,000 workers. 

The owners and the workers in the 
Merrimack mills feel extremely bitter. 
They believed when the Japanese made 
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United States that they were promised 
Government protection. Iam glad that 
the Japanese Government issued their 
release. It is a step in the right direc- 
tion but does not go far enough. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF DIS- 
COVERY OF RUSSIAN MASSACRE 
OF POLISH CITIZENS AT KATYN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 15th anniversary of the 
diplomatic events oecasioned by the 
revelations of the massacre of thousands 
of Polish Army officers and citizens by 
the Russians in the Katyn Forest, near 
Smolensk. 

Fifteen years ago yesterday, on April 
21, 1943, Dictator Stalin sent letters to 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, advising that Russia was go- 
ing to sever diplomatic relations with the 
Polish Government in Exile in London. 
The Polish Government had approached 
the International Red Cross to conduct 
a neutral investigation in order to ascer- 
tain who was guilty of the massacre of 
Polish citizens. 

Four days later, on April 25, 1943, So- 
viet Russia officially severed diplomatic 
relations with the Polish Government, 
and the correspondence on this matter 
has appeared in an official Soviet publi- 
cation issued in Moscow in 1957. This 
Russian Government publication con- 
tinues to uphold Stalin's version of this 
atrocity. 

As the Congressman who introduced 
the first resolution to investigate the 
Katyn Forest massacre in the 82d Con- 
gress, and who served as a member of 
that investigating committee, I feel that 
it is fitting that the people of our coun- 
try and of the world should take cogni- 
zance of the Russian duplicity in this 
crime. With the help of Mr. Charles 
Rozmarek and the Polish National Alli- 
ance, the American people became in- 
terested in this matter and began writ- 
ing their Congressmen, which was most 
beneficial in getting the legislation con- 
sidered. 

The select Congressional committee 
found unanimously, after a great num- 
ber of hearings and a great amount of 
evidence, that Russia was guilty of this 
inhuman atrocity against the people of 
Poland. 

From a review of the angry message 
which Soviet Premier Stalin wrote to 
Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt in April of 1943, it is evident 
that Stalin was dismayed at the turn of 
events, especially in view of the fact that 
he knew the guilty persons would even- 
tually be known. Stalin blamed this 
monstrous crime on Hitler’s invaders, 
and he accused the Polish Government 
in London of collusion with the Nazis. 
As it turned out, Stalin was using the 
Katyn charges as a first step in the com- 
munization of Poland. 

We should continuously call to the at- 
tention of the American public the du- 
plicity and faithlessness of the Russian 
leaders. As the Chicago Tribune 
pointed out in an editorial on April 13, 
1958, entitled “A Sorry Business,” it was 
a deplorable fact that the Russians sat in 
as judges of the Nazi and Japanese war 
prisoners while at the same time the 
Russians were responsible for the butch- 
ering of thousands of Polish citizens in 
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Katyn Forest. These war crimes trials 
seemed to mock justice, with Russia 
condemning other nations and other 
citizens without having to answer her- 
self for her own crimes and atrocities. 

The American people should remember 
these Russian activities and not be lulled 
by present-day appearances. The new 
Russian Ambassador to Washington, 
Mikhail Menshikov, seems to have been 
greeted as one of the new looks in Rus- 
sian diplomacy. However, in 1946, a 
Congressional committee pointed out 
that this same man was running the 
UNRRA operations in Poland and dis- 
tributing the food, not to starving Poles 
on the basis of need, but strictly on the 
basis of being Communist Party mem- 
bers. 

Menshikov, in distributing this food, 
claimed the credit for the Russians, 
rather than for America, who gave the 
food. This proved a very handy tool to 
win friends and influence many Poles to 
join the Communist movement. The 
Congressmen, in 1946, protested this ac- 
tion to the President of the United States. 
Mr. Menshikov was soon recalled from 
his position, and a Canadian took his 
place. Now this same Russian is being 
openly received and acclaimed by many 
people in Washington who do not re- 
member the facts of history. 

Although America and the rest of the 
world may have chosen to forget the 
facts of Russian brutality in the Katyn 
Forest massacre, it is to be hoped that 
someday the Russian leaders who per- 
petrated and ordered such atrocities will 
be brought to justice. 

Our citizens should remember that this 
1939-40 Russian plot to destroy the in- 
telligentsia of the Polish Nation was but 
à preliminary step in the Russian long- 
range plan to make a Communist satel- 
lite out of Poland. By destroying the 
Polish intelligentsia, their religion, and 
their ownership of private property, the 
Russian Communists have planned to 
forever destroy freedom in Poland, and 
every American should constantly be on 
the alert to guard against any possibility 
of the remotest kind that such a move- 
ment might begin in this country. 


AIR SAFETY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include extra- 
neous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill to amend the 
Federal Airport Act to require the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in establishing the na- 
tional airport plan to take into account 
the desirability of promoting safety in 
aviation by separating military and 
civilian air operations. 

Mr. Speaker, the disastrous and un- 
pardonable collision between a military 
jetplane and a commercial airliner 
near Las Vegas, Nev., yesterday has 
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demonstrated beyond question the need 
for the reform I propose. 

For the information of the members, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
reported that yesterday’s collision oc- 
curred between an Air Force F100 jet 
fighter with two crewmen, and a United 
Air Lines DC-7 with 45 persons aboard. 

The DC-7 last reported itself over 
Daggett, Calif., at 8:11 a. m., Pacific 
standard time, at 21,000 feet, and its 
pilot expected to arrive over Las Vegas, 
Nev., at 8:31 a. m., Pacific standard 
time. 

The airliner was on Victor Airway 
Eight on instrument flight rules and was 
in controlled airspace. 

The Air Force fighter was on what is 
known as a local or uncontrolled flight 
for training purposes. Visibility was 
said to have been 35 miles at the time 
and the weather clear. The fighter, at 
a considerably higher altitude, became 
disabled and plunged into the airliner 
which at the time was observing its 
clearance rules and on a controlled flight. 

I made the proposal, contained in the 
bill I am introducing, 3 years ago. I 
opposed suspension of the rules to en- 
able me to offer it as an amendment to 
S. 1855 which was before the House for 
consideration on July 18, 1955. 

On May 4, 1955, I introduced H. R. 
6026 and on June 6, 1955, I introduced 
H. R. 6650 for the same purpose. Those 
bills were referred to the Armed Services 
Committee but no action was taken, 

On July 6, 1955, I appeared before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee which had before it for con- 
sideration amendments to the Federal 
Airport Act. I urged then that the 
committee incorporate into the act the 
provision contained in the bill I have 
just introduced. The committee refused 
to consider my amendment and in fact 
reported out the bill without amendment 
and then proceeded to consider the bill 
in the House of Representatives under 
suspension of the rules which prevented 
any amendments being offered. 

I opposed the motion to suspend the 
rules on S, 1855, and my discussion is to 
be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 18, 1955, volume 101, part 8, page 
10804. 

In short, I was blocked from present- 
ing a proposal to the House which could 
have helped prevent the type of accident 
which occurred yesterday with the tragic 
loss of 49 lives. 

Mr. Speaker, how many more dis- 
astrous collisions must occur before the 
Congress awakes to the necessity of 
taking action to minimize the likelihood 
of such collisions? How many more lives 
must be lost? 

Also, I am requesting the Chairman of 
the Legal and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, the Honorable 
JOHN A. BLATNIK of Minnesota, to in- 
corporate into the inquiry into aviation 
matters which I have previously re- 
quested, an inquiry into the extent of 
mixed civilian and military operations 
and specifically into collisions and near 
collisions between military and civilian 
aircraft. This survey must include an 
inquiry into the extent to which military 
operations are conducted from, and in 
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the vicinity of, civilian air terminals and 
whether or not military use of civilian 
air terminals is justified. 

I have also asked the Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee to look into 
the recent designation by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration of the Detroit 
Metropolitan Wayne County Airport as 
an intercontinental express airport and 
the Willow Run Airport as interconti- 
nental, and the position taken by the 
CAA that commercial airlines serving 
the Detroit area should move from Wil- 
low Run to the Detroit Metropolitan 
Wayne County Airport. 

That question is not unrelated to the 
matter I have been discussing since the 
Detroit Metropolitan Wayne County Air- 
port has for 30 years been the home of 
the Michigan Air National Guard which 
has two squadrons of jet fighters sta- 
tioned there with lease arrangements 
permitting it to use that airport for the 
indefinite future. 

The CAA and military authorities 
sought 3 years ago to compel commercial 
airlines to move from Willow Run Air- 
port to Detroit Metropolitan Wayne 
County Airport. In June 1955 the Air- 
port Use Panel of the Air Coordinating 
Committee, in my judgment without any 
legal authority to do so, ordered that 
Detroit Metropolitan Wayne County 
Airport be the commercial terminal for 
Detroit and that Willow Run Airport be 
converted to military use. In further- 
ance of this plan the Air Force estab- 
lished a Reserve jet fighter squadron at 
Willow Run Airport, but as of October 
last year discontinued its operations. 

The Navy made inquiry concerning 
the use of Willow Run Airport as a jet 
training base, proposing to move its op- 
erations from Grosse Ile, where runway 
length was inadequate for jet opera- 
tions. Yet on February 13, 1958, the 
Navy Department notified me that it 
was no longer interested in Willow Run, 
and I so informed its owners, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Thus, we have the peculiar situation 
that Willow Run Airport, which has 
served admirably and without great ex- 
pense to the taxpayers as the air ter- 
minal for Detroit and southeast Michi- 
gan, now has no military operations, yet 
Detroit Metropolitan Wayne County Air- 
port has substantial military operations, 
through the Air National Guard, which 
are to continue into the indefinite fu- 
ture. Still the CAA bull-headedly in- 
sists that commercial airlines move to 
Detroit Metropolitan Wayne County Air- 
port and has, in effect, announced that 
Detroit Metropolitan Wayne County 
Airport will be supported with funds to 
establish runway lengths suitable for jet 
commercial operations and that Willow 
Run Airport will be denied such assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Speaker, if the provisions of my 
bill and the provisions which I sought 
to have incorporated into the law on 
many occasions 3 years ago had been 
adopted, and if the Secretary of Com- 
merce is required, in establishing the 
national airport plan, to take into ac- 
count the desirability of separating mili- 
tary from commercial aviation opera- 
tions, the action recently taken of desig- 
nating Detroit Metropolitan Wayne 
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County Airport could only have been 
taken in contravention of law. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee is cur- 
rently considering bills to amend the 
Federal Airport Act. Undoubtedly this 
legislation will also come before the 
House. I intend to press again for in- 
corporation in the act the principles I 
have announced with which I do not see 
how anyone can quarrel. Certainly the 
disastrous collision above Las Vegas yes- 
terday should convince everyone of the 
need for the provision I am proposing, 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand my 
testimony before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
July 6, 1955, when I made to that com- 
mittee the same plea I am making here 
today in support of my proposition that 
air safety would be advanced by mini- 
mizing the interference between military 
and civilian jet operations. I quoted 
from a report filed in July of 1954 by the 
Doolittle Commission, General Doolittle 
being one of the great names in aviation. 
Recommendation No. 23 of that Com- 
mission has this title: “Separate Mili- 
tary and Civilian Flying at Congested 
Airports.” 

The recommendation reads as follows: 

Military aircraft should not be based on 
congested civil airports except when it is 
not economically or otherwise feasible to 
provide separate facilities for them, nor 
should commercial aircraft operate regularly 
from busy military airports. 


That same Commission in recom- 
mendation No. 20 under the following 
title: “Minimize Training Flights at Con- 
gested Airports” made this recommenda- 
tion: 

Flight crew training should be conducted 
as far as practicable away from thickly 
settled areas and with a minimum number 
of flights into and out of busy airports. 


Nevertheless, the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee saw fit to 
refuse to give any consideration to this 
problem and, as I said before, reported 
the bill and moved to suspend the rules 
here on the floor. Under that procedure, 
as you know, even with a second de- 
manded, there are only 20 minutes of 
debate on each side, and there is no op- 
portunity to offer amendments. 

That bill S. 1855 was rammed through 
the House without amendment. It was 
rammed through the other body without 
amendment, and the matter I called at- 
tention to then was not even given thor- 
ough consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which was 
adopted in 1955 is about to expire and a 
movement is now on foot and bills are 
now being considered by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to extend that Federal Air- 
port Aid Act for another 4 years and to 
increase the authorization from the $60 
million per year provided by the present 
law to $100 million. I am informed that 
that measure has been opposed by Mr. 
Rothschild, the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, in his testimony before that com- 
mittee. Undoubtedly that legislation 
will also receive consideration in the 
House of Representatives and before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House. 
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I intend to appear again before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and to urge what I 
urged 3 years ago, that the Secretary of 
Commerce in setting up the national 
airport plan, which is the basis for Fed- 
eral aid to airports, take into account 
among the other criteria that he is re- 
quired by the law to consider, the desir- 
ability of preventing the type of military 
operation which resulted in the collision 
which was so disastrous near Las Vegas 
yesterday. 

I hope this time, if the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce does not take favorable action on 
this proposition, that the measure will 
at least come before the House in such 
fashion that the House Members can 
work their will on it. I hope, that it will 
not come before us under any gag rule 
or under a motion to suspend the rules so 
that this matter can actually receive the 
consideration it deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of ex- 
treme importance. I hope the Members 
of the House will give it very serious and 
thorough consideration. 


PRESIDENT CARLOS P. GARCIA’S 
STATE VISIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc- 
Cormacx] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
was Woodrow Wilson who, prior to his 
inauguration as 28th President of the 
United States in 1912, returned to his 
birthplace, Staunton, Va., and at a ban- 
quet held in his honor at the Staunton 
Military Academy mess hall delivered an 
address in which he first projected the 
idea of freedom for the Philippines. 
‘That idea was carried out to a successful 
fruition when the United States Con- 
gress passed the Philippine Independ- 
ence Act, and in 1946, 34 years later, 
Philippine independence was proclaimed. 

I recall these historic events today be- 
cause the President of the United States 
has invited the incumbent President of 
the Philippines, the Honorable Carlos P. 
Garcia, to visit our country on June 16 
this year, and it is my desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that this is not one 
of the usual state visits that we have been 
having much as we have been honored 
by each of the heads of state who have 
visited us in the past. For the Philip- 
pines is a sister republic born under the 
aegis of the United States and this makes 
President Garcia’s visit a very significant 
one. 

More than this. No people have 
shown a more steadfast loyalty to free- 
dom and democracy than the Filipino 
people when they fought side by side 
with our troops in Bataan, in Corregidor, 
in Leyte; and offered civilian resistance 
to the enemy during the occupation of 
the Philippines in a manner that has 
won the respect and admiration of the 
world. Then, after their Republic was 
established, when other countries in their 
section of the globe preferred to sit on 
the fence and not be identified in the 
fight against godless communism, the 
Filipinos unhesitatingly stood up to be 
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counted for democracy, they resisted the 
blandishments of and refused to be in- 
timidated by the Kremlin, and they de- 
feated the forces of communism that at- 
tempted by the usual Communist sub- 
versive pattern to overthrow their Gov- 
ernment. 

President Garcia was elected last No- 
vember by a decisive majority to be the 
leader of the Filipino people the next 
4years. Before this, he was successively 
elected as governor, congressman, sena- 
tor, and vice president of the Philip- 
pines. Under his predecessor, the late- 
lamented Ramon Magsaysay, he was the 
Vice President and Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. Together with Magsaysay he 
was the coarchitect of the Philippine for- 
eign policy of close friendship with the 
United States for the last 5 years. He 
is an uncompromising anti-Communist, 
and it was he who last year signed the 
law outlawing the Communist Party 
from the Philippines. 

But his loyalty was really proved dur- 
ing the war when, despite lucrative offers 
made to him by the enemy to collaborate 
with them, he preferred to risk his life 
with the guerrillas in the hills of Bohol 
rather than stay in Manila and aid, abet, 
and give comfort to the army of occupa- 
tion that was terrorizing and torturing 
his countrymen. Loyalty such as this 
we Americans can never forget and this, 
to me, entitles President Garcia to our 
gratitude, esteem, and respect. 

His visit to Washington will be closely 
watched not only by his countrymen but 
also by the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
He embodies in his person the represen- 
tation of 22 million Filipinos loyal to 
democracy, a people who refuse to be 
fence-sitters, who have openly and 
courageously cast their lot with the 
United States. We owe them their loyal 
support during the Second World War; 
we owe them their unrelenting fight 
against communism. It is time that we 
showed them how deeply we appreciate 
their loyalty. It is time that we showed 
the uncommitted, the neutrals that 
those who are not afraid to side with us 
deserve at our hands preferential atten- 
tion. 

President Garcia, like all other heads 
of state, must have his problems. Some 
such problems must be the result of the 
hard times the world is facing. Some of 
them he must have inherited from pre- 
vious administrations. We must be 
ready to show him our confidence in his 
people by extending to him the assist- 
ance that he may need. The Filipino 
people have earned it. It is our duty to 
see to it that they are strengthened with 
such means as are at our disposal. Let 
it not be said that we are willing to woo 
new friends and pay heavily in the en- 
deavor but at the same time we turn our 
backs on those who are our tried and 
tested friends. We must convince the 
neutrals and the uncommitted of the 
advantages accruing to them for siding 
with us, but let it not be said that in 
doing so we are forgetting that our first 
duty is to those who are committed to 
us, who are not afraid to side with us 
and who valiantly proclaim that they 
believe in the same way of life and ideals 
as we do, 
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When President Garcia comes to 
Washington we must make it clear to 
his people in every way that we consider, 
yes, recognize them as our respected 
friends and allies and that as our sover- 
eign equals, we hold their territorial in- 
tegrity and national sovereignty in the 
highest respect. There must not be the 
slightest doubt about this. Any pending 
question between our two countries that 
may put this in doubt must be clearly 
settled to show that we in America are 
always willing to concede to others what 
we claim for ourselves. President Gar- 
cia has also announced that he is not 
coming here to beg for charity. He 
wants development loans on a strictly 
business basis which his country can and 
will repay. That is the attitude that 
wins America’s respect. President Gar- 
cia should be given all the assistance he 
needs to help his country weather the 
current economic recession in the Phil- 
ippines. 

For according to reports from Manila, 
there is at present an economic crisis 
which has compelled President Garcia on 
his inauguration on December 30 last 
year to announce an austerity program 
which 3 months later has started to 
show not only its wisdom but the basic 
soundness of Philippine economy. It is 
people such as the Filipinos who are 
ready to tighten their belts and face 
their problems squarely that deserve 
help from us. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in my remarks the 
following press statement made by Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, who recently 
returned from the Philippines, and pub- 
lished by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce in its issue of April 1, 1958, 
showing the improvement in the finan- 
cial position of the Philippines: 

ROMULO Says PHILIPPINE TRADE POSITION 
GAINING 

WASHINGTON.—An improvement in the 
Philippine Republic's balance-of-payments 
situation has made it possible for that coun- 
try to ease some of the drastic fiscal and 
credit measures taken last December, Philip- 
pine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo said. 

Just returned from Manila, General Ro- 
mulo said that one indication of the efec- 
tiveness of the austerity measures adopted 
since the inauguration of President Carlos 
P. Garcia 3 months ago is an expected favor- 
able balance of payments of about $12.9 
million at the end of the first quarter. 

TO HIT $150 MILLION 

Philippine foreign exchange reserves are 
expected to total about $150 million at the 
end of this quarter, as compared with $139.8 
million on December 31, 1957. 

General Romulo said that many measures 
adopted for austerity purposes have been 
relaxed “showing the basic soundness of the 
Philippine economy and that the steps taken 
by the administration are giving the desired 
results.” 

Since February the following requirements 
of Central Bank Circular No. 79 have been 
withdrawn by the monetary board: 

1. One-hundred-percent cash deposit for 
opening of letter of credit for export of 
essential and semiessential producers goods; 

2. Two-hundred-percent cash deposit for 
opening of letter of credit for import of 
semiessential consumer goods; 

3. Cash deposits on letters of credit for 
import of decontrolled goods; 
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4. Prohibition on new loans for commer- 
cial and real-estate loans, leaving only in 
force the portfolio ceilings on these loans; 


and 

5. Prohibition on loans for import of non- 
essential consumer and nonessential pro- 
ducer goods, 

FUEL-OIL QUOTA CUT 

During the first quarter, the cut on the 
quota for the import of fuel oil was restored; 
the import of fertilizers and insecticides in 
excess of the first quarter exchange budget 
was allowed; the 100-percent cut of quotas 
of stores established before 1949 was par- 
tially restored, 

Faced with an inflation problem and a 
dollar crisis, the following drastic measures 
were taken early in December 1957: 

1. Approval of Circular No. 79 issued by 
the central bank which restricted drasti- 
cally the grant of credits by banks; 
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2. Adoption of a foreign exchange budget 
for the first quarter of 1958, providing for 
a cut of 28 percent in the 1957 (second 
quarter) quotas for essential producers 
goods; 52 percent cut of quotas for semi- 
essential imports; and suspension of quotas 
for nonessential imports; 

3. Reduction of Government borrowings 
for economic development of 194 million 
Philippine dollars to 130 million Philippine 
dollars. The amount was originally set at 
264 million Philippine dollars at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1957-58. 

General Romulo declared that while the 
drain in the reserves has been arrested, 
there is still a strong tendency for prices to 
go up and this, according to him, is largely 
due to the shortage of rice, corn, and other 
foodstuffs. 

NEED MORE MATERIALS 


“It will also be necessary,” the Ambassa- 
dor continued, “the position of the interna- 
tional reserve permitting, to allow the im- 
port of more raw materials for the produc- 
tion of essential consumer goods, in order to 
prevent shortages which would cause prices 
to go up. The monetary board, therefore, 
approved an exchange budget for imports for 
the second quarter, in which almost all the 
regular quotas for essential producers and 
essential consumer goods were restored.” 

In conclusion, the Philippine Ambassador 
emphasized that “considering that the for- 
eign exchange receipts during the second 
semester of this year are most likely to be 
less than those of the first semester, because 
there will be less sugar shipments after May 
or June, and considering further that loans 
aggregating $20 million obtained from two 
United States banks (payment having been 
extended for 6 months) will have to be paid 
before June 30, 1958, it will not be possible 
for the central bank to provide exchange for 
the import of machinery and equipment for 
new industries, especially if a portion of the 
raw materials they would use would have to 
be imported.” 

He underscored that “it would also be 
quite difficult for the central bank to pro- 
vide exchange for the import of replace- 
ment or spare parts of machinery and equip- 
ment required by established industrial 
plants. This would make imperative that 
the Philippines secure development funds 
for this purpose.” 


Before concluding, Mr. Speaker, may 
I quote the following United Press dis- 
patch from Manila dated March 26, 1958, 
and published by The Washington Post 
and Times Herald of March 27, 1958: 

Romuto KEEPS Post 

MANILA, March 26.—President Carlos P. 

Garcia said today Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 


will retain his post as Ambassador to the 
United States in the forthcoming reshuffle of 
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the Philippine Foreign Service. Romulo is 
scheduled to leave Manila Thursday for 
Washington, 


Mr. Speaker, this is welcome news to 
the friends of the Philippines in this 
country. We, of course, have nothing to 
do with the selection of who is to repre- 
sent the Filipino people in the United 
States. But we can certainly express our 
gratification that President Garcia has 
taken this action that marks him as a 
statesman. For whatever may be the po- 
litical affiliation in the Philippines of 
General Romulo, we know him in Amer- 
ica as a Filipino first and foremost, as 
one who has consistently served only the 
best interests of his people. He has rep- 
resented the Philippines with ability and 
tact of the highest order, with the sobri- 
ety and dignity of the true diplomat, and 
I can say having dealt with him closely 
since he was Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippines to the United States in 
1945, that he has fought uncompro- 
misingly for his country and people in 
the United States Congress in a way that 
has won the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues in this body in a superla- 
tive degree. The Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act, the Philippine Trade Act, its 
recent extension and subsequent amend- 
ment, the suspension for 3 years of the 
3-cent excise tax on coconut oil, the 
various veterans’ measures affecting 
Filipino veterans, and many others af- 
fecting the Philippines too numerous to 
mention, in each and every one of them, 
General Romulo worked and defended 
indefatigably the best interests of his 
people as their worthy and able repre- 
sentative. 

I pay this tribute to General Romulo 
today because it is not always possible 
for one’s constituency to know what its 
spokesman accomplishes in its behalf, 
and this is rendered all the more difficult 
by a distance of 10,000 miles. President 
Garcia should be congratulated for the 
act of justice that he has done in recog- 
nizing the efficient and loyal service of 
Ambassador Romulo. 

But the Philippine President has also 
done the wise thing because he knows 
that it is General Romulo who can faith- 
fully carry out his instructions and help 
his administration effectively in Wash- 
ington. Needless to say, we in America 
cannot forget General Romulo’s war 
record as General MacArthur's aide and 
his significant service to the free world 
as one of the outstanding and most re- 
spected elder statesmen of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I also ask for permission 
to extend my remarks and include an 
editorial published by the New York 
World Telegram and Sun of April 3, 1958, 
which I know faithfully represents the 
feelings of our people toward General 
Romulo: 

ROMULO STAYS ON 

American friends of the Philippines, and 
this country in general, can rejoice at the 
announcement President Garcia intends to 
keep Ambassador Carlos Romulo at his post 
in Washington. This, despite a reshuffle of 
other Filipino diplomats. 

It seems safe to say no other foreign am- 
bassador has made friends so widely and so 


numerous in this country as General 
Romulo, 
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His popularity as a speaker, as an expo- 
nent of Philippines and free Asian views in 
the cold war era is attested by the fact he 
has been invited to lecture in every State 
and practically eyery important city. And 
on April 21 he will receive the Four Free- 
doms Award, this year for the first time go- 
ing to a non-American. 

More importantly, from the standpoint of 
relations between the two countries, it can 
be said that General Romulo has won 
America’s respect and regard primarily be- 
cause he constantly voices the ideals and 
aspirations of his own friendly people. And 
Americans admire the way he has fought to 
assert Filipino rights not only in Washing- 
ton but in the United Nations and on the 
world scene, 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
assure President Garcia that a warm and 
cordial welcome awaits him here. We 
know him not only to be a proved friend 
of our country but a true champion of 
freedom and democracy. He showed 
this once more in the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Indochina in 1954 when, as Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs of the Philip- 
pines, he promptly and ably refuted a 
speech made in that Conference by the 
Foreign Minister of Red China who ac- 
cused America of imperialism. Presi- 
dent Garcia then said that he was cer- 
tain that the muse of history would 
render its verdict that America has never 
deprived any people of its freedom but 
on the contrary has liberated all those 
that had fallen under its power citing 
the Philippines as exhibit A. This is our 
true friend and stalwart ally, Mr. Speak- 
er, that we will have the honor of en- 
tertaining as our guest come June. Let 
us in the United States show him and 
his people that they really have a warm 
spot in our hearts, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BARTLETT, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. SHEEHAN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. MEADER (at the request of Mr. 
Ray), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. McCormack, for 15 minutes, on 
today, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ULLMAN, for 60 minutes, on Thurs- 
day next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Coad and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hésert and to include a radio pro- 
gram of the Columbia Broadcasting Co., 
which is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $459. 

Mr. Roprno and to include some re- 
marks of the majority leader, the Hon- 
orable JOHN McCormack, 

Mr. RIVERS. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee and to include 
extraneous matter, 

Mr. PILLION. 
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Mr. Ostertac and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. HrLncs in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. 

Mr. Mutter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hii and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FULTON. 

Mr. Keatine (at the request of Mr. 
BALpwIin) in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PATTERSON and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs. Knutson (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bunce and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gwinn. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 588. Joint resolution making ad- 
vance procurement appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1958, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 864. An act to provide for the transfer 
of certain lands in the State of Minnesota; 

S. 1118. An act to facilitate the adminis- 
tration and development of the Whitman 
National Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington, by authorizing the acquisition of ad- 
ditional land for the monument, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2037. An act to amend the act of June 
28, 1946, authorizing the performance of nec- 
essary protection work between the Yuman 
project and Boulder Dam by the Bureau of 
Reclamation; and 

S. 3120. An act to amend the acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide additional allotments 
for farms in the Tulelake area, Modoc and 
Siskiyou Counties, Calif., for the 1958 and 
1959 crops of wheat, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1840. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1958 in the amount of $32,160,802 for 
various agencies of the executive branch. 
(H. Doc. No. 873); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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1841. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting certain plans for works of im- 
provement, pursuant to the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed (16 U. S. C. 1005), and Executive Order 
No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1842. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting the 44th Annual Report of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System covering operations for the year 1957, 
pursuant to section 10 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1843. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Chun I. Chang, A~-10096306, and requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
this Service; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1844. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Henry J. Lim, A-7799846, and requesting that 
it be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of this 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1845. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended"; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1846. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the act of August 5, 
1954 (68 Stat. 674), and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 11192. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain real prop- 
erty of the United States to the State of 
Maryland; with amendment (Rept. No. 1617), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, DURHAM: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. H. R. 12009. A bill to amend Pub- 
lic Law 85-162 to increase the authorization 
for appropriations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1618). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Twenty-third re- 
port on availability of information from 
Federal departments and agencies (Rept. 
No. 1619). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1620. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 533. Reso- 
lution relative to the contested election case 
of Carter against LeCompte, Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1626). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.11406. A bill to remove the 
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present $1,000 limitation which prevents the 
Secretary of the Air Force from settling cer- 
tain claims arising out of the accidental re- 
lease of a bomb from an Air Force aircraft 
on an authorized noncombat training mis- 
sion over and nears Mars Bluff, Florence 
County, S. C., on March 11, 1958; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1627). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1393. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Willie Soher; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1621). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRETELLA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1331. A bill for the relief of 
Sadie Lobe; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1622). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Resolution 513. Resolution pro- 
viding for sending the bill and accompany- 
ing papers on H. R. 6350, a bill for the relief 
of Wilma D. Marsh to the Court of Claims; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1623). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Resolution 519. Resolution 
providing for sending the bills H. R. 6358 
and H. R. 6923 with accompanying papers 
to the Court of Claims; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1624). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2166. An act for the relief of John J. 
Griffin; without amendment (Rept. No, 1625). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MONTOYA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1493. A bill for the relief of 
Lt. Col. Charles A. Holshouser; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1628). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2338. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Tennessee to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon any 
claim arising out of personal property 
damage sustained by the Security Feed & 
Seed Co. of Johnson City, Tenn.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1629). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 12064. A bill to make equity capital 
and long-term credit more readily available 
for small-business concerns, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 12065. A bill to authorize temporary 
unemployment benefits for individuals who 
exhaust their benefit rights under existing 
unemployment compensation laws, and for 
individuals who were employed in noncov- 
ered employment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 12066. A bill to amend chapter 31 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
the establishment of a corps of cadets in 
each of the military departments of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. BASS of ? 

H. R. 12067. A bill to permit the com- 
manding general of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion, United States Army, to keep a bald 
eagle in captivity, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 12068. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol of noxious weeds on land under the con- 
trol or jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R. 12069. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the tax on 
the transportation of persons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H. R. 12070. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 12071. A bill to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon common 
canes by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce by requiring such carriers to 
maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed, and per- 
manent structures for the support of way, 
‘trackage, and traffic in safe and suitable 
condition, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 

H. R. 12072. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
as amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska: 

H. R. 12073. A bill to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and marketing 
programs for cotton and feed grains; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. R. 12074. A bill to authorize the sale 
and transfer of acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 12075. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of cobra snakes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12076. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the marking of im- 
ported articles and containers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12077. A bill to provide that the Fed- 
eral excise tax on the transportation of prop- 
erty shall apply only to amounts paid for 
actual transportation and not to amounts 
paid for additional services; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 12078. A bill to establish a Columbia 
Interstate Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 12079. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. R. 12080. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to the States by returning to the 
States a portion of the Federal income taxes 
collected therein; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 12081. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to grant additional powers 
to the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 20, 1944, with respect to the utili- 
zation and disposition of personal property 
by the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 12082. A bill to amend the national 
defense amendment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MEADER: 

H.R. 12083. A bill to amend section 3 (a) 
of the Federal Airport Act, so as to direct 
that the Secretary of Commerce, in formulat- 
ing and revising the national airport plan, 
shall take into account the desirability of 
promoting safety in aviation by minimizing 
interference between civilian and military 
air operations; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 12084. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief 
for small business; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 12085. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief 
for small business; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 12086. A bill to authorize the beach- 
erosion project for the Connecticut shore- 
line, areas 8 and 11, Saugatuck River to 
Byram River, and for all other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 12087. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to allow- 
ing an additional credit for advertising ex- 
penses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H. R. 12088. A bill extending the time in 
which the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commission shall complete its work; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 12089. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new Federal building in Tem- 
ple, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 12090. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide maximum ben- 
efite for individuals who, although deaf and 
mute, have acquired insured status by con- 
tinuing in covered employment or self-em- 
ployment during their working years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 12091. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to permit a local 
public housing agency to pay the cost of 
public services and facilities furnished by 
the local government to low-rent public 
housing projects under its jurisdiction; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 12092. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall develop and carry 
out an emergency program for the eradica- 
tion of starfish in Long Island Sound and 
adjacent waters; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: 

H. R. 12093. A bill to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and market- 
ing programs for cotton and feed grains; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 12094. A bill to establish a teaching 
hospital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen’s Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 12095. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, to exempt employees 
of certain radio and television stations from 
the maximum hour provisions thereof; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 12096. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide a 3-year pre- 
sumption of service connection for active 
tuberculosis disease in peacetime cases; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 12097. A bill to amend section 4053 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 12098. A bill to provide for Federal 
maintenance of channel stabilization and 
bank protection structures om Red River 
below Denison, Tex.; Arkansas; Louisiana; 
and Texas; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 12099. A bill to amend the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 to authorize 
the review of administrative regulations by 
committees of Congress prior to their pro- 
mulgation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R.12100. A bill to amend the act of 
August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 12101. A bill to provide that certain 
real property under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be transferred 
to the Secretary of the Army and made a 
part of the Arlington National Cemetery; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. Con. Res. 315. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing it to be the sense of the Congress 
that any reduction in or repeal of the Fed- 
eral excise taxes on automobiles, trucks, 
and buses, or parts and accessories which 
takes effect during 1958 shall be retroactive 
to March 1, 1958; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 316. Concurrent resolution 
expressing it to be the sense of the Congress 
that any reduction in or repeal of the excise 
taxes on automobiles, trucks, and buses, or 
parts and accessories which takes effect in 
1958 shall be retroactive to March 1, 1958; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TEWES: 

H. Con. Res. 317. Concurrent resolution 
expressing it to be the sense of the Congress 
that any reduction in or repeal of the excise 
taxes on automobiles, trucks, and buses, or 
parts and accessories which takes effect in 
1958 shall be retroactive to March 1, 1958; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. Res. 534. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. Res. 535. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H. Res. 536. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. Res. 537. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 538. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. Res. 539. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. Res. 540. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
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of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 541. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. MCINTIRE; 

H. Res. 542. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. Res. 543. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. Res. 544. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. Res. 545. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the textile industry of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the completion of 
the Corning Canal, and construction of the 
Red Bluff Diversion Dam; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the construction of a salt water 
conversion demonstration plant; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. R. 12102. A bill for the relief of J. Paul 

Adams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 12108. A bill for the relief of Milunika 
Stevanovic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 12104. A bill for the relief of Ivana 
Buek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 12105. A bill for the relief of Theo- 
dore A. Sames; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 12106. A bill for the relief of Sam- 
uel Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E. Rob- 
inson, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and 
David N. Wilson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 12107. A bill for the relief of Martin 

Kirchner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 12108. A bill for the relief of Hannah 
Jane Jackson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H. R. 12109. A bill for the relief of Agnes 
Lorraine Pank; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R.12110. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Lillian Dunn (formerly Miss Lillian Oh); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R.12111. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Grisanzio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


583. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Resolution of 
Orange County, N. Y., Board of Supervisors, 


2 — 

April 22 
interceding with the Department of the 
Army in an effort to prevent a proposed re- 
duction in the National Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

584. By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Lulu E. Nash, Oneida, N. ¥., who 
submitted petitions from the many signers 
in the 34th Congressional District of New 
York State, favoring passage of S. 582 and 
H. R. 4835, bills to prohibit the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages on the radio and TV; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

585. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Her- 
bert C. Holdridge, Washington, D. C., relative 
to Frank Bednarz and others countersigning 
the petition of Herbert C. Holdridge, similar 
to others submitted as Nos. 500 and 545, and 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 26 and April 14, 1958, relating to be- 
ing “for criminal action against the agents 
of the private corporation of the Federal Re- 
serve bank and its collaborationists”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

586. Also, petition of the president, Alaska 
National Guard Officers’ Association, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, relative to the Alaska National 
Guard expressing alarm and concern over the 
taking of salmon by Japanese nationals be- 
tween 175° west and 170° east longitude; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

587. Also, petition of William Rapoport and 
others, Detroit, Mich., requesting passage of 
the bills H. R. 1008, H. R. 4523, and H. R. 4677, 
pertaining to the Railroad Retirement Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

588. Also, petition of Alexander Meikle- 
john, Berkeley, Calif., relative to Helen 
Lindgren and others endorsing the petition 
of Alexander Meiklejohn of Berkeley, Calif., 
relating to a redress of grievance pertaining 
to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, similar to one submitted as peti- 
tion No. 351, dated January 7. 1958; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

589, Also, petition of the chief clerk, Phila- 
delphia City Council, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
questing Congress to override the veto by 
the President of the omnibus rivers, harbors, 
and flood control authorization bill; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 
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Business Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an article in the April 18, 1958, issue of 
U. S. News & World Report which should 
cause widespread interest and concern. 
It begins on page 83. Its title is Reces- 
sion’s Toll: 45 to 50 Firms a Day.” 

The part that immediately struck my 
eye was this: 

Failures in States around the Great Lakes 
held close to 1957 levels in the first 2 months 
of 1958, but now, on the basis of weekly re- 
ports, have risen sharply over a year ago. 


In speaking of the rising rates of 
failures, the U. S. News article asserts: 

Failures among retail clothing stores are 
running about 15 percent higher than a year 
ago. Liabilities involved in these failures 
are about double the volume of a year ago. 


There is a considerable increase in the 
number of eating and drinking places going 
broke, indicating that people are eating out 
less often, taking more meals at home. 

Failures are neatly half again as high 
among stores selling hardware and building 
materials. 

While casualties among furniture stores 
are running about the same as in 1957, there 
is a considerable increase in the liabilities 
of the firms that are failing. 

Overall, failures among retailers are up 
more than 13 percent over a year ago and 
there is an even bigger increase—34 per- 
cent—in liabilities involved. 

Failures are higher than a year ago among 
wholesalers of food and farm products, ap- 
parel, dry goods, lumber, building materials, 
and hardware. 

In manufacturing, failures are up for lum- 
ber, paper, leather and leather products, coal 
mining, and iron and steel products. 


Now to go back to the lead paragraphs 
of this U. S. News article: 

On an average day in this recession period, 
45 to 50 American firms close their doors and 
go out of business. 

If the present rate continues through the 
year, more than 14,000 businesses will go to 
the wall in 1958. This will be the highest 
annual total in nearly 20 years. 


So far in 1958, business failures are run- 
ning 12 percent higher than in 1957 and 27 
percent higher than in 1956. 

In addition to the businesses going broke, 
others in growing numbers are closing down 
voluntarily, getting out while they are still 
solvent. Many others, hard pressed, are 
merging with competitors, hoping to make a 
go of it. 

The increase in business failures, in gen- 
eral, is greatest among retailers. 

Older firms, in business 10 years or longer, 
account for a growing share of failures. 


Mr. Speaker, this trend in business 
failures is nothing new. A like situation 
prevailed in the late twenties and early 
thirties. In those days, as it is now, sta- 
tistics had a way of hiding the grim 
facts. The U. S. News says that from 
45 to 50 businesses a week are closing up 
shop in this recession. This amounts to 
one firm per State. On the surface, it 
does not sound like a catastrophe. 

But let us go into it. 

For instance, Peterson’s Paper Mill— 
the main industry of a Minnesota 
county-seat town—closes its doors. The 
entire population of the town is around 
3,000 people. The paper mill employs 
about 150 men. These 150, plus their 
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wives, plus their children, make up one- 
fifth of all the inhabitants. The usual 
customers stay away from Schultz’s 
Hardware Store. The regulars do not 
show up at Red’s Cafe. Schultz closes 
up. Sodoes Red. Their customers begin 
to look worried every time they pass the 
First National Bank. That makes the 
officers of the bank look worried, too. 

What has been a recession takes on 
the identifiable earmarks of a depres- 
sion. A depression, as we well know, 
is a chain reaction of closed business 
places, bankrupt banks, and empty wal- 
lets. 

It cannot be cured by having the 
owner of a family farm be a part-time 
farmer and a part-time town jobholder. 
Only part-time economists go for that. 

It can be cured by doing everything 
humanly possible to stabilize the secu- 
rity of the family farm. If—and when— 
this is done, community and State and 
Nation can, once more, be brought back 
to prosperity. 
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Results of a Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently concluded a poll among resi- 
dents of the 39th Congressional District 
of New York, asking their opinions on 
20 of the most important issues before 
the Nation. More than 7,000 persons 
replied to the questionnaire. 

There has been great interest in the 
poll, among both the people whom I am 
privileged to represent and among many 
persons and groups outside my district. 
So that my colleagues and all these 
other interested persons and groups 
may have the benefit of the results of 
the poll, I include in the Recorp the re- 
sults of the poll: 


6, Do you favor a pay increase for— 
(a) Postal workers? 


(a) Union control? <a os E E 
Employer control. 
U e law be amended to- 


(b) 
8, Should the Federal minimum-w 
a 


b) Exten: 
9, Should the social-security law be amended to— 


(a) Abolish the present annual $1,200 ceiling on earnings? 
(b) Raise the $1,200 ceiling? 
10. Do you favor 8 present $4,200 social-security tax b: 


if benefits are ra! 


11. Do you favor reducing nonmilitary Federal spending to permit a tax cut 
12, Do you favor a wider farm price puppet formula of 60 to 90 percent of parity and 
e ty?. 


in acreage allotments, instead of t 


18, Should these provisions of the agricultural Soil Bank program be continue 

a) The conservation reserve? 

b) Tho acreage reserve 

14, Should atomic energy for peaceful purposes be developed by (a) the Federal Government 
(b) private enterprise (27.3); (c) a partnership of both (57.3); Undecided (4.3). 

15. ng La hig the proposed multibillion dollar program for construction of civil defense 


a11); 


9 
16. Should we continue our foreign aid programs of— 
a) Military assistance? 
b) Economice assistance? 
17. Should the United States exchange atomi: 


po! oO AI 
18. Do you favor closer cooperation with NATO countries in political, economic, and cultural 
fields, in addition to our military alliance? 
19. Do you favor increased cultural and commercial relations with Russia? 
20. Do you believe the United States should seek new negotiations now with Russia on dis- 
armament and world political problems7 


Israel’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 14, 1948, when the courageous and 
farsighted Zionist leaders in Palestine 


proclaimed the birth of the State of 
Israel, they took the destinies of the 


5. Do you favor an increase in postal rates to reduce the annual postal service deficit? 


Raise the present $1 hourly rate 
d coverage to more workers? 


Percentages 


Sop 2 
Qm oon ~“ 


=o 
2 


::. : een A r 66.2 | 24.1 9.7 
eas, DER CRE 0 E EIN 60.5 | 36.4 | 13,1 
TTT 46.8 | 46.8 6.4 
T0 72.1 17.7 | 10.2 
47.8 | 35.5 | 16.7 

eae ee 60.1 | 22.5 17.4 
EN T PER AEE P VAE VEEE RA A 53.1 | 38.4 8.5 
62.1 | 30.8 7.1 

present 75 to 90 percent of par! 27.6 | 52.1 | 20.3 
TCC 41.6 | 34.1 | 24.3 
. ea ee TSN 25.2 | 48.1 | 267 
DO N OAE EN N EAA 26.3 8.8 
56.3 10.6 

60.6 9.1 

information ur allie: 58.2 9.7 
EE E — — 80. 1 6.1 
52.6 8.3 

27 57.9 7.9 


Jewish nation into their own hands. At 
the time this seemed a daring and some- 
what dangerous act. Today, 10 years 
after that momentous and epoch-making 
event, it is abundantly clear that their 
courage paid off. In a single decade 
Israel has moved from a struggling new- 
born state to a powerful political and 
cultural force in the Middle East. Israel 
is not only a safe haven for refugee Jews, 
but also a model democratic state in a 
sea of ancient feudal countries. 

Our friendship and respect for Israel 
continued as we have seen the desert 
blossom and a democratic society spring 
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up in a part of the world that knows 
mostly feudal and autocratic govern- 
ments. It is widely recognized that Is- 
rael has used American foreign aid to 
better advantage than any other state 
in the Middle East. A well-educated, in- 
dustrious people they have set forth with 
the enthusiasm and vision that only pio- 
neers can muster to their cause. They 
have worked hard and have built a 
thriving modern nation where formerly 
there was little but desert, poverty, and 
disease. 

But there is also a close friendship 
between our two countries because of the 
compatibility between our deepest na- 
tional interests. We share a common 
interest, the development and preserva- 
tion of international conditions that 
make it possible for democratic societies 
to grow and to survive. 

On the anniversary celebration of Is- 
rael’s Independence Day, I wish them 
more power and full success in their 
efforts to make the desert bloom and to 
provide security for their people. 


States Rights—The Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, Charles 
J. Bloch, of the Georgia bar, has written 
a timely, significant, and moving book 
entitled “States Rights—The Law of the 
Land,” which is worthy of notice by 
every student of constitutional history 
and law. A review of this book, written 
by me, appeared in the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal and Sentinel on April 
20, 1958. Iask unanimous consent that 
a copy of the review be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE MEANING OF STATES RIGHTS 
(By Sam J. Ervin, JR., United States Senator) 

Charles J. Bloch, of the Georgia bar, is 
deeply versed in history and law. He loves 
and understands the Constitution of the 
United States. He knows it was designed to 
establish an indissoluble union composed of 
indestructive States. 

While attending a Congressional commit- 
tee hearing a year ago, Mr. Bloch was 
amazed to hear a Congressman voice the 
astounding statement that the doctrine of 
States rights “Is the very warp and woof of 
the philosophy underlying the Communist 
system.” He concluded on the spot that it 
was high time * * * someone tried to tell 
the American people the facts of history 
upon which the doctrine of States rights is 
based, 

The American people are, indeed, fortu- 
nate that Mr. Bloch did not leave this task 
to others. He devoted to its performance 
his enlightened mind, his understanding 
heart, his vast learning, and a tremendous 
research in historical and legal fields. 

The result is the recently published States 
Rights—The Law of the Land, a compact 
volume of 381 pages (The Harrison Co. 
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$10) whose lucid and luminous language 18 
readily understandable to lawyers and lay- 
men alike. 

SIGNIFICANT VOLUME 


The book is timely, significant, and moving. 
It merits a place in the library of every 
American who believes that the destiny of 
this Nation ought not to be dictated by non- 
elected Supreme Court judges who forsake 
their proper sphere of action to usurp and 
exercise constitutional powers belonging to 
other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. 

The able and eloquent author analyzes 
with commendable clarity and conciseness 
historical facts, the Constitution of the 
United States, and relevant decisions of the 
Supreme Court to document and establish 
these fundamental propositions: 

1. The States do not look to the Federal 
Government as the source of their powers. 
The reverse is true. The Thirteen Original 
States became self-governing Common- 
wealths 13 years before George Washington's 
first inauguration as President. These sov- 
ereign States created the Federal Govern- 
ment. They did this by a Constitution, 
which delegated to the Federal Government 
the specific powers necessary to enable it to 
discharge its limited functions as a central 
government, and reserved to the States the 
general powers necessary to enable them to 
regulate their internal affairs. To make the 
retention by the States of their reserved 
powers doubly sure, the First Congress and 
the States inserted in the Constitution the 
10th amendment, which declares in words of 
utmost simplicity that “the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

SOVEREIGNTY ESSENTIAL 


The preservation of the sovereignty of the 
States, within the limits of their constitu- 
tional powers, is essential to the preservation 
of our system of Government. To preserve 
the sovereignty of the States, the Constitu- 
tion and the great decisions of the Supreme 
Court of former days established three cardi- 
nal rules to govern the judges of the Supreme 
Court in judging State action or State legis- 
lation. The first rule is that the Supreme 
Court is not concerned with the desirability 
or wisdom of State action or State legisla- 
tion. These are matters exclusively for State 
determination. The second rule is that in 
passing on the constitutionality of State ac- 
tion or State legislation, the only question for 
the Supreme Court to decide is whether such 
action or legislation is within the scope of the 
reserved powers of the State. The third rule 
is that the Supreme Court is not to hold 
State action or State legislation unconsti- 
tutional unless the conclusion to that effect 
is unavoidable. 

3. During the past 20 years a majority of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court have been 
men who had no judicial experience what- 
ever and little actual experience as general 
practitioners of law before their respective 
appointments to the Supreme Court. In- 
stead of adhering to the sound rules designed 
to preserve the sovereignty of the States, 
these judges have been instrumental in hand- 
ing down decision after decision invali- 
dating as unconstitutional State action and 
State legislation simply because they deemed 
such action and legislation undesirable or 
unwise. 

GROWING THREAT SEEN 

4, Our system of Government will survive 
only if affirmative action is taken to prevent 
further inroads by the majority of the Su- 
preme Court on the constitutional powers 
of the States, This action ought to be two- 
fold in nature. The Senate should reject 
all future appointees to the Supreme Court 
save those whose past judicial or legal ex- 
periences makes it certain that they will carry 
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with them to that high bench the qualifica- 
tions and temperaments indispensable to the 
proper discharge of duties; and the 
Congress should enact legislation restricting 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and 
inferior Federal courts and revitalizing the 
10th amendment. 

When the reader lays down this book, 
he instinctively joins in the prayer implicit 
in the author’s dedication: “To my grand- 
sons, for them and those of their age, my 
hope is that constitutional government may 
survive.” 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Discovery of the 
North Pole, April 21, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call attention to the 
following statement prepared by Mr. 
Robert Holder, of Snyder, N. Y. April 
21, 1958, is the 50th anniversary of that 
date when Dr. Frederick A. Cook, a resi- 
dent of New York State, discovered the 
North Pole and claimed it for the United 
States. 

Dr. Frederick Albert Cook gave out the 
first descriptions of the North Pole which 
were published in the New York Herald 
of September 2, 1909. 

Five days later, on September 6, 1909, 
Robert Peary announced that he had 
reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. 
It is important to note this second con- 
quest of the pole a year later. 

If there is ever any dispute concerning 
the ownership of the North Pole, we can 
claim the top of the Arctic by the right 
of discovery by two brave Americans. 
The strategic importance of the Arctic 
is known to every schoolboy today; 50 
years ago it was an almost useless mys- 


tery. 

Arctic interest has been stimulated 
by the scientists during this Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year when many na- 
tions are seeking the answer to the many 
Arctic mysteries. The work of the pio- 
neer explorers serves as a springboard 
for present-day research. I would like 
to mention some highlights of Dr. Cook’s 
epic journey across the unknown Arctic 
wastes. 

In an airline measurement the dis- 
tance from his Greenland camp is about 
700 miles. This distance was for him 
to be extended to a walk of 4,000 miles 
over land and sea with the shadow of 
death daily on the horizon. It was the 
longest sledging record in history. 

Dr. Cook’s reaching the North Pole 
was the result of precision planning. 
Profiting from his studies of the work 
of other explorers he concluded that 
previous failures had been due to too 
heavy equipment and the attempt to 
maintain large parties. His equipment 
was specially designed. Hickory was 
taken to Greenland where the sledges 
were constructed. His special sled was 
the result of over 10 years’ experimenta- 
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tion which started when Amundsen and 
Cook served their apprenticeship to- 
gether on the Belgian Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, 1897-99. It is significant that both 
these men, who apparently were made 
of the same stuff, reached the extremi- 
ties of the earth because of streamlining 
their equipment—Amundsen, South 
Pole, 1911; Cook, North Pole, 1908. 

Dr. Cook knew that, because of ice 
conditions, April was the best month and 
that a dash was important. He was cer- 
tain that a small party could travel 
faster. 

The expedition consisted of 2 Eskimos, 
young and in their prime; 26 dogs; 2 
sleds loaded with 800 pounds apiece; 
and the leader, Dr. Cook, who was 43 and 
in perfect condition. They reached their 
goal in 34 days, sledging an average of 
15 miles a day. These 520 miles were 
endless days of torture, of extreme 
thirst and slow starvation. Their ration 
of a pound of pemmican daily was not 
enough and their bodies slowly wasted 
away. They did not mind the cold 
which ranged as low as —50° but suf- 
fered from the bitter gale winds which 
peeled their skin from their cheeks 
and noses. It was a lifeless world, with 
no radios, no airplanes, no means of 
communicating with the world, and no 
hope of rescue. It is a story of forced 
marches beyond human endurance, yet 
the will and the mind somehow gave 
them the courage and strength for an 
almost impossible task. 

Cook’s route was over game lands dis- 
covered by Sverdrup, which gave the 
North Pole seekers another advantage. 
The liberal diet of raw meat kept the 
three men in top trim. 

After the pole was reached there was 
the trip back. Instead of the return 
being easy, as it was expected it turned 
out to be the most heart-rending part 
of the entire trek. The story of the 
return is perhaps more exciting and 
pathetic than the dash for the pole. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook wrote two books 
about his North Pole experiences: My 
Attainment of the Pole, and Return from 
the Pole, and every American would do 
well to read these inspiring tales of 
what was perhaps one of the most heroic 
exploits in Arctic exploration, if not in 
the history of all exploration. 


Surplus Foods for Needy Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, among the many problems that 
plague the Nation—our gravest domestic 
problem, I think, is that we have too 
many people trying to pay 1958 living 
costs with a 1948 income. People who 
established their social security or rail- 
road retirement base when the average 
annual wage in this country was $1,000 
are caught in a vice. People getting a 
$55-a-month old age assistance check— 
or $60 from the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion—are, too. A young industrial 
worker, temporarily unemployed, trying 
to keep a big family of growing young- 
sters together on a $30-a-week unem- 
ployment compensation check, is in the 
same vice. 

Just the bare necessities of life—food, 
clothing, and shelter—have become a 
nightmarish problem to some 20 million 
American people. 

For years, the retired and disabled 
have clung fast to the hope that, 
sooner or later, the cost of living will 
come back around to their level. 

But it has been over a decade now 
since the inflation spiral started. Every 
day, we get more and more on a wartime 
footing—more and more of a wartime 
economy; and the end is nowhere in 
sight. 

We are a Nation renowned for its 
abundance and its capacity to produce; 
but we have always had trouble dis- 
tributing what we produce. 

In recent years some progress has 
been made in housing, especially in the 
cities. Public housing projects have 
provided some of our retired people with 
shelter at discount prices. But too 
many of our people are trying to exist 
on inadequate diets. To them, food is 
a problem, 

It is absurd for even one person to be 
hungry or on a totally inadequate diet 
when the Nation’s Government is ac- 
cumulating and maintaining stockpiles 
of surplus foodstuffs. 

Surely, within the framework of our 
free enterprise system, there is some way 
to get our food surplus into the stom- 
achs of those who need and should have 
it. 

Every once in awhile, I hear the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture say that he wants 
to get some of this blessing of abun- 
dance into the mouths of people instead 
of in Government warehouses. 

The Secretary has made some com- 
mendable progress in getting his surplus 
food into foreign mouths—at a 50 per- 
cent discount under Public Law 480. 

But we are making no progress at all 
getting this food into 20 million Amer- 
ican mouths—the pensioned, the needy, 
and the unemployed. There is no 50 
percent discount for our own—that is 
only for the Pakistanians, the Japanese, 
the Yugoslavs, and others overseas. 

I question the wisdom of this foreign 
discount policy not alone on the grounds 
that charity begins at home. I think 
we are overlooking a real opportunity 
for expanding the American farmer’s 
market here at home, and the Govern- 
ment is buying the food, anyway. 

Any good sales promotion manager 
would probably take one look at what 
we are doing and say: “Look—you are so 
fascinated with the green grass on the 
other side of the ocean that you are 
ignoring completely the best territory 
you have for increasing food sales, 

“Get to work on these 20 million pen- 
sioners, disabled, and unemployed 
Americans who have been forced to cut 
down to one-half the milk they really 
want, or who are buying a half-dozen 
eggs when they really want to buy a 
dozen. There is your sales opportunity. 

“And do not kid yourself that you will 
get the business by cutting the price one- 
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half cent or one cent. Go after it the way 
the soap companies do—with a coupon 
operation. That is one of the fastest 
sales stimulators there is.” 

Mr. Speaker, this committee is hold- 
ing hearings on a food-stamp program. 
At long last, the Congress is getting 
down to business on a device by which 
this Nation can extend to 20 million de- 
serving people a cost-of-living pension 
raise, in the form of a food-coupon pro- 
gram that will really stimulate sales and 
consumption of some farm commodi- 
ties—a double-barrel job, if it is done 
right. 

Now, what kind of a program would it 
have to be, to be right? 

Well, I am no expert, but let us think 
together a little bit: 

First, it must be handled through es- 
tablished channels of trade. We believe 
in the free-enterprise system and we 
must not circumvent or injure proces- 
sors, wholesalers, or retailers. 

Second, the regular channels of trade 
are familiar with coupons. They redeem 
and cash in coupons at grocery stores 
all over America every day. Why not 
call the program a food coupon plan 
instead of a food stamp plan? 

Third, if we expect the program to in- 
crease per capita consumption—and I 
feei it should—there is where we get into 
merchandising. 

I respectfully suggest that food cou- 
pons should not cover 100 percent of the 
retail price of a quart of milk or a pound 
of butter, except in cases of dire need. 
The coupon should be good for 50 percent 
of the retail price and the purchaser pays 
the other 50 percent in cash. 

In this way, coupons can be distributed 
to twice as many worthy people for the 
same redemption cost; and it would 
stimulate more net increase in total food 
consumption. 

If 20 million purchasers went into 
stores with coupons worth 12 cents on 
a 24-cent quart of milk, you would get 
more real stimulation into milk con- 
sumption than if 10 million purchasers 
went in with coupons worth 24 cents on 
a 24-cent quart of milk, 

A per capita increase of 10 quarts of 
milk a year, multiplied by 20 million peo- 
ple is a total increase of 200 million 
quarts. But if the coupons were made 
redeemable for 100 percent of the retail 
price and thereby could be made avail- 
able only to 10 million people, even if 
consumption increased 15 quarts each— 
the total increase would be less. 

In instances where the sole purpose is 
relieving dire need, where people have no 
money, coupons would have to be worth 
full retail value. But to do the double- 
barrel job of getting food to people who 
cannot buy enough of it and at the same 
time stimulate consumption for pro- 
ducers—I wonder if the coupons should 
not be good for 50 percent of the retail 
value, with the purchaser putting up 50 
percent of the retail price in cash. 

There is another reason for the 50-per- 
cent-of-retail price coupon; and that is 
the farm value of surplus foodstuffs that 
best lend themselves to a food-coupon 
program represents less than 50 percent 
of the retail cost of the food through nor- 
mal trade channels. 
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A coupon good for 24 cents on a 24- 
cent quart of milk actually is getting 
into consumption only about 10 cents 
worth of farm surplus milk. There is 
14 cents for processing, transporting, 
distributing, and so forth. 

Now, if you could move that quart of 
milk into consumption with a 12-cent 
coupon and 12 cents consumer's cash, the 
Government coupon is about the equiva- 
lent of what the CCC will pay for that 
much dried milk to put it in a warehouse, 

And do not underestimate the power of 
a 12-cent coupon to get a housewife to 
purchase a 24-cent quart of milk, or a 
40-cent coupon to get her to purchase an 
80-cent package of flour. 

The soap companies, the coffee blend- 
ers, the cereal manufacturers can prove 
to you that it works. 

This is a way to stimulate increased 
consumption and take a big step forward 
toward eating our way out of some of 
this surplus production. 

Now, everyone knows that it will not 
make any real dent in the 1 billion 
bushels of corn or the 900 million bushels 
of wheat now owned by the CCC. 

Coupons cannot solve the problem- 
crop difficulties which plague us. 

Certain commodities will lend them- 
selves to a food-coupon program; and 
others will not. But let’s not give up on 
the food stamp idea just because every 
commodity might not fit into it. Let us 
take those that do fit and see how it 
works. 

The commodities that lend themselves 
most favorably to a food-stamp program, 
in my opinion, are fluid milk and cream, 
butter, cheese, wheat flour, dried beans, 
poultry meat and eggs, and red meat. 

Right now the CCC does not own any 
red meat, poultry meat, or eggs. They 
do hold quantities of every other com- 
modity I mentioned, and are apt to ac- 
quire additional quantities at any 
minute. 

Now what about costs? 

Here is what the average American 
spends at retail price for the following 
foodstuffs, now in surplus: 


Commodity Per year 
amm Senaosa $34. 90 
Gem. ðͤ Ta 4.35 
Butte odo seen 6.30 
CRONS. ono. ony wads Seen eee 4.85 
Wheat nog... 4.70 
Dried beans „„ 1. 05 
Vorne... ee cae 1.05 
Ann / a 55 
„ canons soko aan 1.05 


Retail expenditures per ‘capita for 
other foodstuffs run approximately: 


Product: Per year 
$16. 80 


The average American consumes about 
14 quarts of fluid milk a year. This is 
an average. Obviously, many people 
drink more than 14 quarts a month, 

Chances are, our pensioners and our 
needy did not drink 7 quarts of milk a 
month last year. But if they got $1.50 
worth of food coupons each month with 
their Government check—the coupons 
good for one-half price on each quart— 
they could buy their 14 quarts for the 
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same amount of cash they haye been 
spending for 7 quarts. 

This would be really expanding mar- 
kets. And the program can be as big 
or as small as Congress wishes to make 


it. 

If the 5.5 million people now receiving 
public assistance were to receive coupons 
for milk, and flour, and other products 
now in Government surplus, and each 
got $29.40 a year—the cost of the food 
coupon program would total $165 million 
a year—or about $75-$80 million more 
than it costs the Government to hold the 
food in storage as is done now. 

Actually, it may not run even this 
much, because present surplus disposal 
policies, wherein the food is sold in for- 
eign markets at a 50-percent discount 
plus ocean transportation costs, are 
quite costly. 

Personally, I would like to see this 
coupon program include more people. 
Everyone in the lower brackets of social- 
security retirement, railroad retirement, 
veterans, unemployment compensation, 
and so forth, need it. 

There are some 16 million receiving 
retirement, disability, and survivor bene- 
fit checks from United States Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Say, 8 million of them get less than 
$80 a month. They could well be in- 
cluded in this program and not exceed 
the $1 billion authorized. 

For less than $200 million a year, the 
unemployed could get a 50-percent dis- 
count on food in surplus. Why not co- 
ordinate this program with any changes 
in unemployment compensation now 
under consideration? 

Milk, cheese, butter, flour, cornmeal, 
eggs, and poultry meat could move into 
the mouths of 20 million deserving 
Americans—our disabled, blind, our 
needy, and our sorely pressed retired. 
Instead of piling it up in warehouses, or 
selling it all to the Japanese or Paki- 
stanis at a 50-percent discount, we 
could sell some of it to 20 million of 
our own people at the same 50-percent 
discount 


Surely, we can summon enough wis- 
dom among us to devise a food-coupon 
program that will help alleviate some 
inflation problems and move surplus 
food into American stomach instead of 
storage. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, many of our 
fellow citizens of Polish ancestry will 
celebrate, on May 3, the 167th anni- 
versary of the enactment of Poland’s 
Constitution by the Polish Diet in War- 
saw, in 1791. Exercises in commemora- 
tion of that historic action will be held 
in most of the Polish communities 
throughout the world—outside of Poland 
itself. I doubt that e Communists 
who rule there will permit any public 
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demonstrations but I am certain that 
their constitution day will be honored in 
the minds and hearts of the Poles now, 
unhappily, living under the Communist 
yoke. 

I suspect that the average American 
of non-Polish background believes that 
Pulaski and Kosciusko, heroes of the 
American Revolution, provide our prin- 
cipal links to Poland. Those two dis- 
tinguished soldiers gave substantial help 
in the founding of our Republic, but the 
contribution of men and women of Po- 
lish blood did not end with them by any 
means. Over the years Polish brains 
have enriched our literature, our science, 
and our art; Polish valor has strength- 
ened our fighting forces; and Polish skill 
and brawn have helped build our cities 
and our industrial plants. And, al- 
though Polish immigrants brought with 
them a passionate love of individual lib- 
erty, they left in their homeland as much 
dedication to freedom as they brought, 
and that dedication was forcefully ex- 
pressed in the constitution enacted more 
than a century and a half ago. On the 
eve of their Constitution Day anniver- 
sary we should express our appreciation 
and gratitude to the Polish people for 
their long devotion to liberty. 

Poland has a long and glorious his- 
tory. Since it emerged as a nation in 
the middle of the 10th century a number 
of attempts have been made by aggres- 
sive neighbors to assimilate it. But the 
spirit of free Poland outlasted the czar- 
ist, Hapsburg, and Hohenzollern Em- 
pires. As we now congratulate our 
friends of Polish blood on their Consti- 
tution Day anniversary, we do so with 
confidence that free Poland will outlast 
the Communist Empire and eventually 
resume its place in the family of nations 
under a government of its own free 
choice. 


The Old Quest for Peace in the New Age 
of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
entitled “The Old Quest for Peace in 
the New Age of Science,” which I deliv- 
ered before the llth Annual Borah 
Foundation Conference, at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, on March 
20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

THE OLp QUEST FOR PEACE IN THE NEw AGE 
or SCIENCE 

(Address by Senator Henry M. Jackson) 

I deeply appreciate the invitation to come 
to the University of Idaho and to participate 
in your annual Borah conference. 

I do not know of a more appropriate 
group before which to discuss the quest for 
peace in this perilous age. 
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For 11 years now this forum has given its 
participants new insights into foreign policy 
and the problems of peace. Indeed, this con- 
ference has achieved a well-earned national 
reputation, 

As we meet,-satellites are flying through 
the air above us. Newspapers are filled with 
H-bombs, outer space, intercontinental mis- 
siles, antimissile missiles, and anti-anti- 
anti-missile missiles. 

In truth, everywhere we turn in the ques- 
tion of war and peace, we see the infiuence 
of science. There is no doubt that science 
has greatly complicated the problem of keep- 
ing the peace. 

As one commentator put it: “The road to 
hell is paved with good inventions.” 

Gone are our two precious allies of the 
past, time in which to mobilize, and distance 
to protect our homeland, Today whatever 
force is required, either to deter war or to 
win it if deterrence fails, must be on hand, 
ready at all times. 

On the other side of the world, we face 
an adversary who is deliberately determined 
to use science and technology as the hand- 
maiden of ultimate world conquest. 

As a result of Soviet advance in science 
and technology, they now challenge us across 
the board, in military prowess, in science, in 
economic and political affairs, in education, 
in person-to-person relations, indeed in 
about every area of activity. 

It almost goes without saying that we must 
meet the material challenge by producing 
enough weapons, launching satellites, over- 
coming recessions, and increasing the rate of 
our industrial growth and development. 

These are the dramatic things which we 
must do. 

But there is real danger that we will think 
of this contest as only one of: number of 
planes against number of planes, range of 
missile against range of missile, size of satel- 
lite against size of satellite. 

Td like to talk with you now about a 
very undramatic, very commonplace, very 
obvious thing—and yet the most important 
thing of all—people. 

The history of international politics, when 
you come down to the essence of it, is the 
history of individual human beings. 

What are their loyalties? How hard will 
they work? What ultimately matters is what 
human beings believe in and how well they 
labor for it. 

What counts is what a farmer in some 
remote Indian village, some university stu- 
dent in troubled Indonesia, or some civil 
servant in the new state of Ghana, believes 
and does. 

There are over 2 billion people in the world. 
Roughly one-third follow Moscow. Another 
one-third follow the free way of life, the 
traditional centers of which are North Amer- 
ica and free Europe. The final one-third are 
the uncommitted peoples across the broad 
sweep of the Afro-Asian area. 

What matters is this: Will Moscow be able 
to hold the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and keep them working effectively and pro- 
ductively? 

Will the Free World be able to hold itself 
together, with its people working effectively 
and productively? 

And what will happen to the uncommitted 
peoples? 

At this point we face a great paradox. On 
the one hand, we have our free tradition 
saying that the individual is everything, 
the individual person is what counts, On 
the other hand, we have Marxism saying 
that individual people are nothing and that 
all that matters are the laws of history. 
Yet despite this, it is the Soviets, more than 
we, that in practice seem to realize what 
really matters—people. 

Look how they appeal to the ordinary 
person’s hunger for peace. By a remarkable 
public relations job Khrushchev persuades 
many people that the Soviet system has 
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really changed since Stalin's day, into some- 
thing less dangerous. 

Take the recent example of Hungary— 
turning loose brutal murderers one day, 
turning loose the dove of peace the next. 
Within weeks after the enormous blood- 
letting in Hungary, the Kremlin was back in 
business cooing peace, and getting people to 
believe it. 

Khrushchev’s refrain seldom varies: We 
want peace and the other side wants war,” 
a heady tune for peoples who yearn for a 
future of peace and progress. 

Not so long ago, the Kremlin showed no 
concern for othe; peoples—except to support 
Communist factions abroad. Today, how- 
ever, Moscow gives the impression of being 
concerned with everyone. Anyone who is 
not aggressively against them is called 
friend. Khrushchev courts non-Commu- 
nists, like Sukarno and Nehru, every bit as 
diligently as Stalin once courted his Com- 
munist agents. 

Last January, a Gallup poll in New Delhi, 
India, asked this question: “Which is doing 
more to help peace in the world, Russia or 
the West?” The answers came out this way: 
Russia 54 percent; West 18 percent; don't 
know 28 percent. Note the ratio: 3 to 1 
for Russia. 

Another recent Gallup poll asked citizens 
of 12 world capitals: “Who is ahead in the 
cold war, Russia or the West?” The answers 
came out this way: Russia was rated ahead 
in 10 capitals, in some cases by 4 or 5 to 1, 
among those who gave definite answers. The 
West was rated ahead in only two capitals. 

Around the whole globe today we are clearly 
on the defensive. 

How has this happened? 

One reason is that Moscow uses deliberate 
lies as a matter of policy and manages to 
fool many people a lot of the time. 

A second reason is that we are an open 
society—we live in a goldfish bowl. People 
can see not only what is right with us, but 
everything that is wrong with us. People 
cannot easily see what is wrong with Moscow. 
Moscow lets the rest of the world see only 
what she wants them to see. No reports of 
the ruthless purges are issued by the Kremlin 
press. No accounts of the Siberian prison 
camps ever get through Kremlin censorship. 

A third reason for our difficulty is that 
Moscow is consciously and deliberately going 
‘about being nice to people—ready to snap 
the trap shut when the time comes. The 
voice of Moscow is perhaps the least impor- 
tant weapon in the Soviet arsenal. 

Rising Soviet industrial strength gives 
Moscow goods and brains for export, and 
Soviet leaders now exploit economic aid as 
an instrument of political warfare. More 
than 2,000 Soviet technicians are at work 
among the uncommitted peoples. Moscow 
has welcomed a steady stream of visitors 
from Asia and Africa for training programs 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

A fourth reason for our defensive position 
is that Russian experience is just a genera- 
tion away from that of the uncommitted 
peoples. Only recently the Soviet Union was 
a backward, feudal, and underdeveloped 
country, too. Persons in less well-developed 
countries are encouraged by Soviet experi- 
ence, partly because it is closer to their own. 

By contrast our experience as an old in- 
dustrial nation seems very far ahead of 
theirs. The American standard of living is 
roughly 3 times as high as the Englishman's, 
6 times as high as the Italian's, 11 times as 
high as the Turk’s, 18 times as high as the 
Peruvian’s; but it is 40 times as high as the 
Indonesian’s. 

When President Sukarno went to Moscow 
he reportedly told Khrushchev: “You people 
are still close to your revolution. You've 
managed to rise from feudalism, just like 
we're trying to do. We have more in com- 


mon with you than with the West.” 
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Finally, our own ineptness contributes 
greatly to our difficulty. Too often we give 
the impression that the only people we care 
about are those who play the game our way. 
We insist that people be in our own image, 
We suffer from a kind of national superiority 
complex. What America needs most is to 
learn the meaning of humility. 

Take for example a familiar attitude to- 
ward allies. We expect allies to agree with 
us and to do what we want. We object when 
they don’t. Yet this pressure to conform 
only alienates our good friends. 

After all our allies are independent na- 
tions with their own special concerns. They 
are, and should be, free to take positions 
which differ from ours on many issues. 

We need allies. But we want allies, not 
satellites. 

As another example, take a familiar atti- 
tude toward neutral nations. We think that 
neutrals are somehow not playing fair. We 
want them to choose sides once and for all 
and join our coalition. 

When, however, we try to dragoon them 
into alliance with us, we simply drive them 
further away. 

The underdeveloped countries are not 
pawns in the power game, as some Americans 
think. They are young nations with in- 
terests and goals of theirown. Burdened by 
pressing domestic problems, a nation like 
India prefers neutrality to the added cares 
of an alliance. 

Soft neutrals who become overdependent 
on Communist help are a hazard. Hard neu- 
trals, however, who recognize the full danger 
of Russian tactics are not a hazard, so long 
as they remain as independent of Moscow as 
they do of us. 

Granted that we now find ourselves on the 
defensive, what are we going to do about it? 

First of all, we must alter our own basic 
attitude. We should stop trying to mold 
other peoples in our own image. 

Moscow tells people to be themselves, but 
what she really means is for them to be Com- 
munists. We too often say, “be like us,” 
when all we need say is “be yourselves.” 

We should adopt the principles of the good 
politician. A good politician recognizes that 
different groups have diverse interests. He 
makes it his business to understand the state 
of mind of his constituents. He gets around 
to learn what people are thinking. He finds 
out what they want and tries to help them 
reach their goals. Where possible, he strives 
to assist each group in pursuit of its objec- 
tives. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this approach to 
other peoples has important implications for 
our entire foreign policy. I believe that if 
we took this approach seriously, we could get 
off the defensive. We could promote pro- 
grams that will gain us the friendship and 
respect of other peoples. 

Let me suggest three particular programs, 
which I feel deserve our most urgent 
attention. 

First, we should substantially increase our 
technical cooperation program, and make it 
a vehicle of our traditional respect for human 
dignity and liberty. 

The proposed technical assistance pro- 
gram for fiscal 1959 is very modest. It 
would cost only $163,500,000. I think we are 
missing a great opportunity and that we 
should expand the export of technical know- 
how to help people help themselves. 

An increase in this area could be offset by 
reductions in military and economic aid. We 
get a better return for our dollars if we en- 
courage more person-to-person cooperation 
and give less in the form of handouts. 

Our friends abroad want material help. 
But they look also for intellectual and 
spiritual inspiration. Their hearts as well 
as their economic systems need a lift. One 
way to meet this need is to promote pro- 
grams in which we work with other people 
rather than just do something for them. 
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Why should not our technical assistance 
program send thousands of Americans abroad 
each year to work together with the uncom- 
mitted peoples and so help strengthen the 
basis of common humanity that unites all 
people of good will? As nurses, doctors, soil 
conservationists, experts in mental health, 
and engineers, they could demonstrate by 
dedicated labor their genuine concern for 
the welfare of the people. 

I wish we could arrange for large numbers 
of our young people, who are fresh from 
their college and technical training, to go 
abroad say for a term of 2 years. 

No person should be recruited for the 
program simply because of his or her tech- 
nical competence. Participants should also 
have these qualities: first, a catching ideal- 
ism; second, an interest in people for their 
own sakes—they should genuinely want 
those with whom they will live and work 
to be better off and happier, irrespective 
of the Soviet threat; and third, they should 
be looking for contributions which others 
can make, treating their work as a two-way 
street. 

In summary, participants in the program 
should be guided by the true spirit of hu- 
mility. 

This country need not and should not 
carry the sole burden of an expanded tech- 
nical cooperation program among the un- 
committed peoples. The entire NATO 
community can join in the effort. 

There is a prevalent notion that unless 
America runs the show, America will not 
get the credit. But this is far from the 
case. Today, we are likely to gain more 
credit if we do not insist on doing it all 
ourselves, but rather join in genuinely com- 
mon undertakings. 

There is no more important task than 
speeding common scientific and technical 
programs within the NATO alliance. Such 
programs will promote the security and wel- 
fare of the Atlantic Community. They will 
also assure a greater reservoir of brains 
and know-how for technical cooperation in 
Asia and Africa, 

Second, we should expand the exchange- 
of-persons programs in the Free World, and 
offer a full-scale person-to-person exchange 
program to the Soviets. 

We have many excellent exchange-of-per- 
sons programs in the Free World, including 
the highly successful Fulbright program, 
But we could do far more than we are doing. 

The best way to learn what other people 
are thinking and hoping is to go to see them, 
talk to them, and live among them. The 
best way for people to find cut what we 
are really like is to come to see us. 

When Nehru visited this country he went 
to see some of our most advanced welfare 
institutions, an insane asylum, a community 
center, and a public school. He reportedly 
commented: “If this is really typical of 
America, then I have certainly misunder- 
stood you.” 

This is not the occasion to discuss the de- 
tails of a greater exchange effort. I believe 
every proven and workable program should 
be pushed, both those financed by private 
money and those supported from public 
funds, 

What I want to emphasize today is this: 
We should not limit our exchange efforts to 
the Free World. I believe we should offer 
the Russians a full-scale person-to-person 
exchange. 

We may find that Moscow wants only the 
present token program—a few students, a 
few technicians, orchestras and movie stars. 
Whatever the Soviets have in mind, how- 
ever, we should be well out ahead of Moscow 
in our proposals. 

Quite probably exchange programs with 
Communist countries will net few dividends 
for peace. But it makes sense to keep open 
the lines of communication with ordinary 
people behind the Iron Curtain, 
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During my trip to Russia in 1956 I was 
deeply impressed with the friendliness of 
everyday Russians. I had an opportunity 
to go into their homes and to meet them, 
both in European Russia and in Asiatic 
Russia. I found that the Soviet leaders had 
made little headway among their people in 
destroying the good name of Western people, 
despite 40 years of vicious propaganda. 

Even people who fall under the sway of 
evil ideas are not necessarily evil persons, 
One can talk to them and exchange ideas 
in many areas outside the realm of politics. 

Perhaps we can make some headway if 
we send skilled specialists to Russia, for ex- 
ample, in surgery, in mental health, in family 
welfare, in classical studies, and even folk 
songs. These people can talk to their 
counterparts in Russia without becoming in- 
volved in ideological controversy. Some 
common understanding might be developed 
in fields of common interest. Certainly 
Soviet political ideology will be the last area 
to yield to any reconciliation. 

Why should we not challenge Russia to 
give 50 Indian leaders the chance to go be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and then have those 
same 50 leaders come to visit us? 

If Moscow accepted such a proposal, all to 
the good. If Moscow rejected it, still we 
could not lose. Neutral nations would be 
treated to a demonstration that Russian talk 
of freedom is a pretty shallow thing. 

Iam proposing that we maintain pressure 
on the Russians—that we keep them on the 
defensive in this field where they deserve to 
be on the defensive, Of all countries, 
America should never be caught reluctant to 
open its doors to those who want to visit us 
and get to know us. 

Third, we should strengthen our education 
in the social and humanistic studies, includ- 
ing foreign languages, and assure ourselves 
the tools for working with other peoples. 

Since sputnik we have heard a good deal 
of talk about our deficiencies in science edu- 
cation. These deficiencies are, indeed, seri- 
ous and need correction. We cannot afford 
to be second best in technological progress, 

Equally, however, we cannot afford to ig- 
nore the disciplines which can help us turn 
our technological progress to the benefit of 
mankind. A renaissance is needed in the 
teaching of the social and humanistic stud- 
ies in history, economics, literature, philoso- 
phy, and foreign languages. 

Every American should be steeped in the 
humane tradition including scientists, en- 
gineers, and technicians, themselves. When 
the critical issues lie, as they do today, in the 
area of the relation of science to human be- 
havior, then science training by itself is not 
enough. 

In particular, I want to urge greater fore- 
sight and greater effort in the study of for- 
eign languages. 

Compared to the Soviet Union we are do- 
ing a fifth-rate job in language training. 

An estimated 10 million Russians are 
studying English. Less than 8,000 Ameri- 
cans are studying Russian, 

Every child in a Soviet high school is re- 
quired to study German, French, English, 
Spanish, or Latin. One-half of our American 
high schools do not even offer modern 
languages. In the American high schools 
which do offer foreign languages, less than 
15 percent of the students take them. 

Russian universities teach well over 40 
different foreign languages including Man- 
churian, Uigur, and the Burmese, Vietnam- 
ese, Malayan, and Indonesian languages. I 
might point out that Russian universities 
also have to teach the 17 native languages 
spoken in the Soviet Union. 

Some of the Russian grade schools now 
even instruct 8- and 9-year-olds in Chinese, 
Hindi, Arabic, Parsi, and Urdu. 

One can almost anticipate what countries 
are next on the Soviet calendar of conquest 
from their language curriculum. 
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America still lumbers along emphasizing 
the colonial languages, French and German. 
How unimaginative can we be to send our 
emissaries to the former colonial areas speak- 
ing only the language of the old rulers? 

For example, Telugu is the language of 
33 million people in India. Not six people 
in this country, however, can read a news- 
paper in Telugu. Yet members of a Soviet 
delegation arriving in India can speak it and 
read it. 

In person-to-person contacts Americans 
should talk the native languages, even the 
dialects. We should equip our technicians to 
meet the village chief at his door, address 
him in his own tongue, and offer to work 
with him on a project he holds dear. This 
would promptly make us a new friend. 

To prepare for mastery of a language one 
needs one elementary text, preferably with 
accompanying tapes or phonograph records, 
as well as a student dictionary and a series 
of graded readers. These works take years 
to produce and require the talents of highly 
trained linguistic scholars. And until these 
materials are available there is no possibility 
to teach the language on a sound basis. 

Yet today there are about 40 important 
languages of Asia alone for which our work- 
ing tools are sketchy or nonexistent, 

Urgent steps should be taken to put this 
country’s language-study program in good 
shape. This will take a national effort. We 
need a long-range plan. Then we need coor- 
dination among all the interested public and 
private agencies to get the plan implemented. 

In conclusion, let me say this: 

The past is littered with the wreckage of 
nations that made only a material response 
to the challenge of their times. We must 
not make that mistake. 

In our struggle with the Soviet Union we 
have one weapon which the Soviets do not 
have, and cannot have, That weapon is our 
democratic tradition of respect for human 
dignity and liberty. 

The Kremlin can build the same planes 
and missiles we do, it may build even better 
ones. The Kremlin can use the slogans of 
freedom, it may even use them better. But 
it does not have the respect for human dig- 
nity and liberty that really counts. 

Our greatest strength is our intellectual 
and spiritual heritage. May we, in our time, 
prove true to that heritage. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is my regular report to my constitu- 
ents in California’s 25th Congressional 
District: 

Communist CLOUDS Over LATIN AMERICA 

There is little doubt that the master strat- 

egy of the Kremlin now is directed at our 
friends in Latin America. The Communist 
plot was tellingly revealed by the demon- 
strations and riots that threatened the lives 
of our Vice President and his wife during 
their good will tour of South America. This 
tour has placed in sharp focus the follow- 
ing: 
1. We can be proud of Vice President 
RicHarp Nixon and his wife for the remark- 
able courage, dignity, calmness, and di- 
plomacy they displayed in the face of agita- 
tors who obviously were bent on destroying 
them, 
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2. Our policy toward our neighbors in the 
Western Hemisphere must be given a thor- 
ough reappraisal, for there was more to the 
demonstrations against the Nixons than 
just Communist agitation; there is eco- 
nomic distress in many of the countries to 
the south and it is absolutely necessary that 
our country take this into account on fu- 
ture foreign-aid programs., 

3. Communist infiltration of the Western 
Hemisphere has abandoned the subtle tech- 
nique and has reached the point of outright 
aggression against the institutions of per- 
sonal freedom and liberty. 

Again we can be proud of our outstand- 
ing constituents in the 25th Congressional 
District—Vice President and Mrs. Nixon. 


Rep MENACE STILL HERE 


Recently the San Francisco Chronicle at- 
tacked me for my stand in support of the 
action of immigration officials in deport- 
ing one William Heikkila, an admitted Com- 
munist, to Finland. Some of you may have 
read about this case in the newspapers. It 
was claimed that Mr. Heikkila was deported 
without just cause; was spirited away in 
the dead of night while a court order was 
pending; that he had no opportunity to in- 
form his wife or attorney of his arrest and 
that he could not speak or write the lan- 
guage of Finland, the country to which he 
was being deported; that he had no relatives 
there; and that the Congressional inves- 
tigation of the case had only taken 1 hour. 
My investigation was termed another “red 
herring” in much the same manner as the 
Alger Hiss case. All of these allegations are 
false. The plain facts are that Heikkila has 
lived in the United States for 52 years 
without even bothering to become a citizen; 
that he has refused under oath, as late as 
December 1956, to tell whether he is or is not 
an agent of the Communist Party; that his 
arrest was perfectly legal, and that he was 
allowed to notify his family. As a lawyer, as 
a Congressman, and as a citizen, I have al- 
ways believed in due process of law. For 11 
years, Mr. Heikkila fought his case through 
the courts and even though an alien, had 
every benefit of our judicial system although 
he was dedicated to the overthrow of our 
Government. I predict that as a result of 
the continuing investigation of this case by 
my committee in the Congress, the evidence 
will show that Heikkila does not deserve to 
remain in our country and that the United 
States Immigration Service was perfectly 
a in deporting him to his native Fin- 
and. 


NUCLEAR Tests SHOULD CONTINUE 


There has been a clamor for the end of 
testing of nuclear weapons. I would sub- 
scribe to the end of such tests 100 percent if 
the Soviet Union would agree to an ironclad 
inspection plan. But the leaders of the 
Kremlin won't agree to inspection despite all 
the propaganda that has been pouring out 
of Moscow that Russia has ended such tests. 

I have sponsored a resolution to express 
the sense of the House of Representatives 
that such tests should be continued by the 
Free World as long as the Soviet Union re- 
fuses to agree to a suitable inspection plan 
and presents a threat to the security, free- 
dom, and liberty of peoples in the Free World. 

Moreover, I checked with Adm. Lewis 
Strauss, Chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, on the safe- 
guards being taken to reduce the hazard of 
radioactive fallout during the current experi- 
ments being undertaken at the Eniwetok 
Proving Ground in the mid-Pacific area. 

Admiral Strauss told me: “Protection of 
health and safety is a primary consideration 
during the current tests. The test 
series will advance the development of weap- 
ons for defense against aggression whether 
airborne, missile-borne, or otherwise 
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mounted. * * è Test operations will be con- 
ducted in a manner designed to keep as low 
as possible the public exposure to radiation 
arising from the detonation of nuclear 
weapons,” 


The Financing of Small Business—Long- 
Term and Equity Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Republi- 
can members of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business yesterday in- 
troduced legislation amending the Small 
Business Act to provide long-term loans 
for small business in increased amounts 
and to provide an additional method to 
help small business secure equity capital. 
My bill is H. R. 12026. The other Re- 
publican members of this committee and 
their bill numbers are: Hon. R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN, of New York, H. R. 12027; 
Hon. HORACE Seety-Brown, JR., of Con- 
necticut, H. R. 12028; Hon. WILLIAM M. 
McCvuLLocs, of Ohio, H. R. 12029; Hon. 
TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, of Illinois, H. R. 
12030; and Hon. ArcH A. Moors, of West 
Virginia, H. R. 12031. 

There is almost complete agreement 
that a practical way must be found to 
increase the availability of credit and 
risk capital to our small-business con- 
cerns. This does not mean for any par- 
ticular endeavor, but it means for small- 
business concerns whether they are 
engaged in manufacturing, processing, 
wholesaling, retailing, or the service in- 
dustries. The question is by what means 
or methods may the Federal Government 
properly assist in solving the financing 
problems of small business. There have 
been many approaches to the problem 
as is evidenced by the number of bills 
which have been introduced on this sub- 
ject. Each bill has its good points; the 
question is which points outweigh others 
in making a final decision which the 
Congress will enact into law. 

Many of us believe that the best ap- 
proach is by amending existing legisla- 
tion. The Small Business Administra- 
tion, through its nationwide organiza- 
tion, is equipped to carry out the will of 
Congress when legislation is enacted for 
the financing of small business. At the 
present time it would seem that once a 
sound program has been decided upon, 
getting it into effective use at the earliest 
possible moment would be of the utmost 
importance. 

STATE COOPERATION AND PARTICIPATION 

The central core of our proposal is to 
have the Federal and State Governments 
working together in encouraging private 
capital to assist and finally take over the 
job of providing long-term loans and 
equity capital for the small-business sec- 
tor of our economy. We propose that 
each State, Territory, and Common- 
wealth, 51 in all, establish under State 
law a development, investment, and 
credit corporation. It is contemplated 
that each State development, investment, 
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and credit corporation would operate 
under a State charter and would in turn 
be chartered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Both long-term loans and 
equity capital would be provided through 
the State development, investment, and 
credit corporation. At the same time, 
none of the present duties of the Small 
Business Administration would be dimin- 
ished. In fact, the responsibilities of the 
Small Business Administration would be 
materially increased. 
INCREASE IN THE AMOUNT AND TERM OF 
SMALL-BUSINESS LOANS 

We feel in making these proposals that 
it is important to the success of any plan 
to provide financing to small business 
that the term of the loans be of suffi- 
cient length and the loans be in suffi- 
cient amount to encourage the several 
State governments to cooperate and par- 
ticipate to the limit. Therefore, we pro- 
pose that the maximum amount or regu- 
lar small-business loans be increased 
from $250,000 to $500,000 and that the 
maximum maturity be extended from 10 
to 15 years. 

On the equity-capital side, the Federal 
Government is permitted to supply on a 
matching basis a maximum amount of 
$5 million. This is the total which may 
be outstanding at any one time for each 
of the State development, investment, 
and credit corporations, 

HELPING SMALL BUSINESS WITHIN A STATE 


Our bill provides that under no cir- 
cumstances can any of the money bor- 
rowed or invested be utilized to relocate 
a business concern. We believe this to be 
very important because the whole intent 
and purpose is to build up small business 
within the State and in localities within 
the State. We feel that if a concern de- 
sires to relocate, it should not be at the 
expense of the State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but that the money should be 
otherwise provided. 

EXPLANATION 


The Republican members of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business be- 
lieve that the best features of its bill are 
reflected through its simplicity; through 
the fact that a new agency does not need 
to be established; and through the fact 
that the Federal Government will be sup- 
plementing rather than replacing private 
financial institutions. In fact, the whole 
proposal contemplates private capital 
taking over this job as soon as is prac- 
ticable. A short explanation and the bill 
follows: 


“SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF THE SMALL 


BUSINESS INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 

The first section provides that the act 
may be cited as the Small Business In- 
vestment and Development Act. 

Section 2 sets forth the finding of Con- 
gress that the continuing growth and 
development of small business is essen- 
tial to a sound national economy, but 
that such growth and development is im- 
peded by the inability of small-business 
concerns (because of various factors, of 
which the principal ones are specifically 
stated) to obtain equity capital. It is 


therefore declared to be the policy of 
Congress and the purpose of the act to 
promote the sound development of small 
business by providing a source of such 


capital, 
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Section 3 adds a new subsection (e) to 
pri 207 of the Small Business Act of 

Paragraph (1) of the new subsection 
(c) authorizes the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to purchase investment se- 
curities issued by State development in- 
vestment and credit corporations and 
having specified rates of interest and 
maturities. The administration could 
not hold investment securities of any 
such corporation in an amount exceed- 
ing $5 million at any one time and pur- 
chases of such securities by the Admin- 
istration would have to be matched by 
other purchasers of such corporation’s 
securities. 

Paragraph (2) provides that the Ad- 
ministration shall not purchase invest- 
ment securities from a corporation un- 
less, first, the corporation will use the 
proceeds exclusively to assist small-bus- 
iness concerns of stated types in its 
State and will not use any of such pro- 
ceeds to finance the relocation of exist- 
ing concerns; second, the corporation, in 
furnishing such assistance, will meet the 
conditions and standards set forth in 
the act and those prescribed by the Ad- 
ministration, and third, the corporation, 
in furnishing such assistance, will use 
funds obtained from other sources in an 
amount at least equal to the funds ob- 
tained from the Administration. 

Paragraph (3) provides that only one 
corporation per State can participate 
in the program of assistance, and re- 
quires any such corporation to have been 
chartered by the State for substantially 
the same purposes as the purpose of 
the act and to meet minimum standards 
and criteria prescribed by the Admin- 
istration. 

Paragraph (4) authorizes the Admin- 
istration to obtain the funds needed to 
carry out the program by issuing notes 
and obligations in an aggregate amount 
not exceeding $255 million and selling 
such notes and obligations to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The proceeds of 
such notes and obligations would be used 
to establish the special revolving funds 
which would be used to purchase invest- 
ment securities under the program. 

Paragraph (5) allows any State de- 
velopment investment and credit cor- 
poration or its shareholders to repur- 
chase any of its investment securities 
purchased by the Administration. 

Paragraph (6) directs the Administra- 
tion to impose reasonable service charges 
in connection with its purchase of in- 
vestment securities; and such charges 
would constitute a reserve fund for the 
payment of any losses under the pro- 
gram. 

Paragraph (7) provides that assist- 
ance under the program would not re- 
duce or otherwise affect any similar as- 
sistance being furnished under State or 
local programs. 

Paragraph (8) provides that the Ad- 
ministration’s claims for repayment on 
investment securities which it purchases 
from a corporation shall not be subor- 
dinated to any other claims against such 
corporation. 

Paragraph (9) contains definitions of 
the terms “State development invest- 
ment and credit corporation,” “invest- 
ment securities,” and “State”. 
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Section 4 authorizes the Administra- 
tion to make grants to State agencies, 
State development investment and credit 
corporations, and schools, for studies, 
research, counselling, and information 
concerning small business. Such grants 
would be limited to one—not exceeding 
$40,000—per State, and $2 million annu- 
ally in the aggregate. 

Section 5 replaces the present ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration with a 5-man Small Busi- 
ness Board appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate from among individuals truly 
representative of small business and 
thoroughly experienced in small-business 
operations. Each member of the Board 
would serve for a 5-year term, and would 
receive a salary of $20,000 plus travel 
and subsistence expenses. The functions, 
powers, and duties of the Administration 
and the Board would be exercised by 
an Executive Director subject to the 
Board's direction and supervision. 

Section 6 increases the maximum 
amount of a regular small-business loan 
under the Small Business Act of 1953 
from $250,000 to $500,000, with a cor- 
responding increase—subject to a ceiling 
of $5 million—in the maximum amount 
of a loan to a corporation formed and 
capitalized by small-business concerns. 
It also increases the maximum maturity 
of a regular small-business loan from 10 
to 15 years. 

Section 7 permits the securities of a 
State development investment and credit 
corporation or a small-business concern 
to be exempted from the provisions— 
principally those requiring registration— 
of the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939 if the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission finds 
that enforcement of such provisions with 
respect to such securities is not necessary 
in the public interest and for the protec- 
tion of investors. 

Section 8 repeals section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act and provides that 
future repayments of loans made under 
that section, as well as amounts availa- 
ble for such loans but not yet used, shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

A bill to amend the Small Business Act of 
1953 to provide a source of equity and 
long-term loan capital for small-business 
concerns in the United States, and for 
other purposes 
Be tt enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Small Business Investment and 

Development Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that the 
continuing growth and development of 
small business is essential to a sound na- 
tional economy, but that this growth and 
development is being impeded by the ina- 
bility of small-business concerns to obtain 
sufficient amounts of equity capital. The 
Congress further finds that this situation is 
a result of many factors, chief among which 
are (1) the possession by the small-business 
concerns of insufficient ownership capital, 
with too much reliance on borrowed funds, 
at the time when they are established; (2) 
the existing narrow market for small-busi- 
ness securities, resulting in excessive costs 
for small-business security issues; (3) wide 
fluctuations in small-business profits over pe- 
riods of time, deterring outside investment 
in small-business concerns and causing in- 
vestors to prefer security issues of large and 
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established businesses; and (4) inadequate 
retained earnings resulting from the current 
tax rates. It is, therefore, declared to be the 
policy of the Congress and the purpose of 
this act to promote the sound development 
of small business in the United States by 
providing small-business concerns with a 
more adequate source of equity and long- 
term loan capital. 

Src. 3. Section 207 of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) (1) The Administration is empowered 
to purchase investment securities issued by 
State development investment and credit 
corporations which have been chartered un- 
der paragraph (3) and meet the conditions 
set forth in paragraph (2). The Administra- 
tion shall not purchase investment securities 
of any such corporation in an amount ex- 
ceeding the amount of the securities of such 
corporation which are held by other pur- 
chasers; and in no event shall the Adminis- 
tration at any one time hold investment 
securities of any one such corporation pur- 
chased under this paragraph in an amount 
exceeding $5 million. Investment securities 
purchased by the Administration under this 
paragraph shall bear interest at a rate not 
less than the rate of interest paid by the 
Administration on funds obtained from the 
Secretary of the Treasury under paragraph 
(4) plus one-fourth of 1 percent per annum, 
and shall haye maturity dates of 20 years 
or less, 

“(2) The Administration shall not pur- 
chase the investment securities of any corpo- 
ration under paragraph (1) unless it has 
determined— 

“(A) that the corporation will use the 
proceeds thereof exclusively to provide equity 
capital or make loans to small-business con- 
cerns within the State where it is located; 

“(B) that the proceeds thereof will not 
be used in whole or in part to finance the 
relocation of existing business concerns or 
their affiliates or subsidiaries; 

“(C) the character and field of operations 
of the small-business concerns to which as- 
sistance will be furnished by the corporation 
with the proceeds thereof; 

“(D) that any loan made by the corpora- 
tion with the proceeds thereof will have a 
maturity not exceeding 15 years and will be 
subject to such other terms and conditions 
as the Administration may deem necessary 
or appropriate; 

“(E) that, so long as the Administration 
holds any of the investment securities of the 
corporation, the governing body of such cor- 
poration will include such representatives of 
the Federal Government (including the Ad- 
ministration), State, and local governments, 
and other groups having an interest in 
small-business development as the Admin- 
istration may deem appropriate; 

“(F) that the corporation, in furnishing 
equity capital or making loans to small- 
business concerns, will use funds obtained 
from other sources in an amount at least 
equal to the funds obtained through the 
sale of its investment securities to the Ad- 
ministration under this subsection; and 

“(G) that the corporation will comply 
with such other conditions and meet such 
other standards as the Administration may 
prescribe to carry out this subsection. 

“(3) The Administration shall grant to 
not more than one State development in- 
vestment and credit corporation (either ex- 
isting on the date of the enactment of this 
subsection or hereafter organized) in each 
State a charter authorizing such corporation 
to participate in the program of assistance 
to small business established by this sub- 
section. Such charter shall be granted to 
any corporation only after the Administra- 
tion has determined that it has been char- 
tered by the State in which it is located for 
purposes substantially similar to the pur- 
pose of the Small Business Investment and 
Development Act, and that it meets such 
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other minimum standards and criteria as the 
Administration may deem appropriate to 
carry out this subsection; and any charter 
issued to a corporation by the Administra- 
tion under this paragraph shall constitute 
formal recognition of such corporation's ex- 
clusive right in its State to participate in 
the program of assistance to small business 
established by this subsection. 

“(4) To obtain funds for the purchase of 
investment securities of State development 
investment and credit corporations under 
paragraph (1), the Administration may 
issue and have outstanding at any one time 
notes and obligations for purchase by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not 
exceeding $255 million. Such obligations 
shall be in such forms and denominations, 
and be subject to such terms and condi- 
tions, as may be prescribed by the Adminis- 
tration with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such notes or other obli- 
gations shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States of comparable 
maturities as of the last day of the month 
preceding the issuance of such notes or 
other obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase any notes and obligations of the 
Administration issued under this paragraph, 
and for such purpose is authorized to use as 
a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended; 
and the purposes for which securities may 
be issued under such act, as amended, and 
extended to include any purchases of such 
notes and obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes and obligations acquired by him under 
this paragraph. All redemptions, purchases, 
and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such notes and obligations shall be 
treated as public debt transactions of the 
United States. Funds obtained under this 
paragraph and any proceeds therefrom shall 
constitute a revolving fund which may be 
used by the Administration in the exercise 
of its functions under paragraph (1). 

“(5) Any State development investment 
and credit corporation whose investment 
securities are purchased by the Administra- 
tion under paragraph (1), or any share- 
holder or shareholders of such corporation, 
may at any time, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Administration, repurchase 
any or all of the securities so purchased. 

“(6) The Administration shall fix and im- 
pose reasonable service charges in connec- 
tion with the purchase and handling of in- 
vestment securities under paragraph (1), 
and the charges so imposed shall be placed 
in a special reserve fund in the Treasury 
and used from time to time as needed to 
reimburse the Administration for any losses 
resulting from the purchase and handling of 
such securities. 

“(7) The assistance furnished small-busi- 
ness concerns under the program estab- 
lished by this subsection shall not affect, 
and shall be in addition to, any State or 
local programs established to provide assist- 
ance for such concerns. 

“(8) In purchasing the investment secu- 
rities of any corporation under paragraph 
(1), the Administration shall impose such 
requirements as may be necessary to insure 
that its claim for repayment with respect to 
such securities will not be subordinated to 
any other claim for the repayment of funds 
owed by such corporation. 

“(9) As used in this subsection: 

“(A) the term ‘State development invest- 
ment and credit corporation’ means an en- 
terprise which is incorporated under the law 
of any State and one of the primary pur- 
poses of which is promoting and assisting 
the growth and development of small-busi- 
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ness concerns within such State as a means 
of assisting, developing, and expanding its 
economy; 

“(B) the term ‘investment securities’ 
means any obligations evidencing the in- 
debtedness of a State development invest- 
ment and credit corporation in the form of 
bonds, notes, or debentures, or in such other 
form as may be prescribed by regulations 
of the Administration; and 

“(C) the term ‘State’ means the 48 States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 4. Section 207 (b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 is amended (1) by striking 
out “and” at the end of paragraph (4), (2) 
by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
; and”, and (3) by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) to make grants to any State govern- 
ment or agency thereof, to any State de- 
velopment investment and credit corpora- 
tion (as defined in subsection (c) (8) (A)), 
or to any land-grant college or university 
or any other college or school of business, 
engineering, commerce, or agriculture, for 
studies, research, and counseling concern- 
ing the management, financing, and opera- 
tion of small-business concerns, and for the 
dissemination of technical and statistical 
information needed in order to carry out 
paragraph (4) by coordinating such infor- 
mation with existing information facilities 
within the State and making such informa- 
tion available to State and local agencies. 
Only one such grant shall be made within 
any one State in any 1 year, and no such 
grant shall exceed $40,000 in the aggregate. 
Not to exceed $2 million annually shall be 
made available for the purposes of this para- 
graph from the amounts provided for the 
purposes enumerated in this subsection from 
the revolving fund established by section 
204 (b).” 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 204 (c) of the Small 
Business Act of 1953 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) (1) The management of the Admin- 
istration shall be vested in a Small Business 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board), which shall consist of five members 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from 
among individuals who are truly represen- 
tative of small-business interests and thor- 
oughly experienced in matters affecting 
small-business operations. No more than 
three of the members of the Board at any 
time shall be members of the same political 
party. 

2) Each member of the Board shall be 
appointed for a term of 5 years; except that 
(A) of the members first appointed, one shall 
be appointed for a term of 1 year, one for a 
term of 2 years, one for a term of 3 years, one 
for a term of 4 years, and one for a term of 
5 years, as designated by the President at 
the time of appointment, and (B) any mem- 
ber appointed to fill a vacancy shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired portion of 
his predecessor’s term. 

“(3) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive basic compensation at an annual rate 
of $20,000. 

“(4) Each member of the Board, in addi- 
tion to receiving compensation as provided 
in paragraph (3), shall be reimbursed for 
necessary travel, subsistence, and other ex- 
penses actually incurred in the discharge of 
his duties as such member. 

“(5) No member of the Board shall en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment while he is serving as a member of 
the Board. 

“(6) The Board shall annually elect a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

“(7) Three members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business,” 
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(b) Section 204 (d) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “chairman of the Small 
Business Board”. 

(c) Section 204 (f) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Board”. 

(d) Section 204 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) (1) The Board shall appoint an ex- 
ecutive director, who shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Board and shall, subject 
to its supervision and direction, be respon- 
sible for the execution of the functions of 
the administration. Except as otherwise 
specifically provided in this act or as other- 
wise directed by the Board, all of the func- 
tions, powers, and duties vested in the ad- 
ministration and the Board shall be exer- 
cised and performed by the executive di- 
rector and may be exercised and performed 
by him through such officers, employees, or 
other personnel of the administration as he 
may designate. 

“(2) The executive director shall receive 
compensation fixed by the Board at an an- 
nual rate of basic compensation not exceed- 
ing $17,500; and he shall in addition be re- 
imbursed for necessary traveling and sub- 
sistences expenses, or paid a per diem allow- 
ance in lieu thereof within the limitations 
prescribed by law, while away from his of- 
ficial station upon official business. 

“(3) The executive director shall comply 
with all orders and directions which he re- 
ceives from the Board; but as to all third 
persons his acts shall be presumed to be in 
compliance with the orders and directions 
of the Board.” 

(e) Section 205 (a) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Board”, 

(b) 


(f) Section 205 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Administrator” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Board”; 

(2) by striking out “him” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “it”; 

(3) by striking out “his” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof its“; 
and 

(4) by striking out “he” wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof it“. 

(g) The first sentence of section 205 (c) 
of such act is amended by striikng out “he” 
and “Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “it” and “Board”, respectively. 

(h) Section 206 (b) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Board”. 

(i) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, provided for under the 
Small Business Act of 1953 as in effect im- 
mediately prior to the enactment of this 
act, shall continue in office until the mem- 
bers of the Small Business Board (estab- 
lished by section 204 (c) of such act as 
amended by this section) have been ap- 
pointed and qualified. Nothing in this act 
or the amendments made by this act shall 
be construed as requiring or preventing the 
appointment of such Administrator as a 
member of such Board. 

Sec. 6. (a) (1) Section 207 (a) (2) of the 
Small Business Act of 1953 is amended by 
striking out “$250,000” the first two places it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
$500,000". 

(2) Section 207 (a) (2) of such act is 
further amended by striking out “$250,000 
multiplied by the number of separate small 
businesses which have formed and capital- 
ized a corporation as hereinbefore provided 
for in this section” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$500,000 multiplied by the number 
of separate small businesses which have 
formed and capitalized a corporation as here- 
inbefore provided for in this section, but in 
no case more than $5 million.” 
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(b) Section 207 (a) (2) of such act is 
further amended by striking out “10 years” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “15 years”. 

Sec. 7. Securities issued by State develop- 
ment investment and credit corporations (as 
defined in section 207 (c) (9) (A) of the 
Small Business Act of 1953) or by small- 
business concerns (as defined under section 
203 of that act) may be exempted by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission from 
any of the provisions of the Securities Act of 
1933 or the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, or 
issued under special regulations, if the Com- 
mission finds, having due regard for the 
purposes of the Small Business Act of 1953, 
that the enforcement of such provisions 
with respect to such securities is not neces- 
sary in the public interest and for the pro- 
tection of investors, 

Sec. 8. Effective 1 year after the date of 
the enactment of this act, section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 352a) 
is repealed; but such repeal shall not affect 
the power of any Federal Reserve bank to 
carry. out, or protect its interest under, any 
agreement theretofore made or transaction 
entered into in carrying on operations under 
that section. Within 60 days after the date 
of the enactment of this act, each Federal 
Reserve bank shall pay to the United States 
the aggregate amount which the Secretary 
of the Treasury has heretofore paid to such 
bank under the provisions of section 13b of 
the Federal Reserye Act; and such payment 
shall constitute a full discharge of any ob- 
ligation or liability of the Federal Reserve 
bank to the United States or to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury arising out of subsec- 
tion (e) of such section 13b or out of any 
agreement thereunder. The amounts repaid 
to the United States pursuant to this section 
and any remaining balance of the funds set 
aside in the Treasury for payments under 
section 13b of the Federal Reserve Act shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts, 


Address by Hon. John W. McCormack at 
30th Anniversary Banquet of North- 
eastern Region of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on April 
1, 1958, the northeastern region of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc., held its 30th anniversary ban- 
quet, at which our friend and colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
was honored for his distinguished service 
in the field of human relations. 

I am pleased to include in my exten- 
sion the remarks made on that occasion 
by Majority Leader McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack’s remarks follow: 

To be present as we are this evening, to 
meet and hear the principal speaker, Dr. 
Frank Graham, -educator, statesman, diplo- 
mat, gentleman, and one of the greatest 
Americans of this challenging period, is an 
honor and treat in itself. 

To be the recipient, as I am, of your great 
organization’s award of this year is an addi- 
tional honor, which Mrs. McCormack and I 
appreciate and will always treasure, 
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The fact that your organization without 
regard to religion, race or color, and dedi- 
cated to promote justice, amity, understand- 
ing, and cooperation, feels that I merit this 
award brings a feeling of happiness to me 
that I find difficult to express in words. For 
Mrs. McCormack and myself I express our 
sincere thanks. And I am proud to say that 
the guidance and protection of Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack has been my constant inspiration. 

While I am the recipient of this award 
and honor tonight, there is in it a trans- 
cendent significance far more profound than 
any glory that may accrue to me personally. 
It is the deeper implications of the purposes 
and objectives of your organization—its spir- 
itual origin and beneficial results, and the 
atmosphere of nobility of mind created by 
those present that impresses and dominates 
my mind, 

For brotherhood is at the very heart of 
the issues that divide the world. 

If my life’s work had been different and 
this award were given me for inventing and 
launching an American earth satellite that 
would recognize America as the leader in this 
field of research and technology, important 
as that would be, I would not treasure it as 
much as I do the honor I have just received. 
For is it not true that in the age in which 
we live, brotherhood must be equated with 
survival? 

Coexistence, as advocated by international 
communism, is a subzero atmosphere. 

It is an expediency to deceive, to subvert, 
to dominate, with resultant enslavement, 
persecution, imprisonment, and even death 
and martyrdom. 

It is the nearest communism and the 
Kremlin can come in implementing its dis- 
honest interpretation of peace. 

For the alleged brotherhood preached for 
temporary by the Communist world 
is based on hatred. And brotherhood can- 
not result where hatred exists, whether in 
the minds of peoples, or in the minds of 
individuals. 

Brushing aside the honeyed but insincere 
utterances of the Communist world, what 
they are really saying is that we are to get 
along with them, under their terms and 
conditions, until the time has come, as 
Khrushchev says, when they will bury us. 

For we live in a world where the Commu- 
nist regime does not want to understand the 
rest of the world. 

For those with the origin of hate are 
men who fear to be men, and prefer to be 
robots. 

On the international level the problem 
with brotherhood is that just as it takes 
two or more to make a fight, so it takes two 
or more to make for brotherhood. 

To Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, now Khrushchev, 
brotherhood lacks the note, the stomp, and 
the brutishness of the dictator and master, 
and was and is synonymous with decay, 
social and otherwise. 

But if history has proven anything, it is 
that what they stood and now stand for, 
was compounded with fear, of the uncon- 
scious arrogance of an inferiority complex, 
and of a disturbed sense of insecurity. 

For a moral voidness or a vacuum exists 
in their lives. 

And history shows what happened to Hit- 
ler. And while the form was different, in 
su „ naziism was the same as commu- 


nism. 

And Stalin lies in his Moscow mausoleum 
denigrated as a military phoney, blackened 
as a coward, a murderer, and a maniac by 
the very accomplices and his group of world 
killers who now rule in his place. 

And if they arè wise they will take re- 
course to history and govern themselyes ac- 
cordingly. 

For the forces of hate, hatred of God and 
neighbor, cannot overcome and defeat the 
kaos of love, love of God and love of neigh- 

r. 
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Such forces might temporarily gain an 
advantage—they might win battles in a cold 
or hot war, but where the forces of hate 
try to defeat those of love—they cannot 
win the war. 

One of the great weaknesses of the Com- 
munist world is lack of faith, lack of under- 
standing, lack of brotherhood, of the hate 
of its dictators. 

And if our foreign policy is positive—and 
takes this into consideration—we can effec- 
tively capitalize the same. 

For the desire for liberty—which is di- 
rectly connected with faith and brother- 
hood, may be temporarily suppressed by a 
dictator—but never destroyed. For the in- 
herent desire for liberty comes from God, 
Himself. And what God bestows, man can- 
not destroy. 

Brotherhood is something that has to be 
fought for with reservoirs of human energy, 
patience, and wisdom, beyond anything 
imaginable by a mind charged with aggres- 
sion and brutality, and a mind charged with 
hatred and greed. 

Brotherhood exacts the noblest manifesta- 
tion of the human spirit. It is enjoined in 
the old and new testaments of love of God 
and love of neighbor. For love of God and 
neighbor, with brotherhood as the imme- 
diate result, is the rock upon which Judeo- 
Christianity stands. 

“And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Without confining myself to our country, 
it is, however, imperative that America be 
strong militarily and in our material re- 
sources and productive capacity. 

We must utilize our brains and facilities, 
which we have, on a high decision making 
level, with the authority to carry out such 
decisions, so that even for a short period of 
time the Soviet Union may not have a de- 
cided advantage over us, when they can at- 
tack our targets and we cannot attack their 
targets. 

For if that day should arrive they will 
probably offer us terms which if accepted 
would be capitulation on our part, and if we 
failed to accept, in my firm opinion, they 
would carry out a surprise attack. 

With our avowed policy of nonaggression, 
which I do not completely agree with, it is 
imperative that our country always be in a 
position where we can, if attacked, retallate 
and so so effectively and decisively. 

For while the Communists hate and deny 
God, and as a result idealism does not exist 
in their minds, they cannot deny that the 
law of self-preservation applies to them as 
well as to others. 

And if we keep strong militarily always 
having the power to retaliate, that power 
might be a deterrent to attack, and as time 
passes, out of evil might come good. But 
we cannot rely on that. While we can hope 
for the best, we must be prepared for the 
worst. 

And the spirit of brotherhood must be 
strengthened, intensified, and broadened, not 
only here but abroad. 

For brotherhood brushes aside misunder- 
standing—it brings about unity. 

For we of America are not a race. We are 
a people, of all races, colors, and creeds, 
The areas of agreement are so wide there 
should be no bigots amongst us. 

For lower than the lowest animal that 
roams the woods; meaner than the meanest 
animal, and more cruel than the cruelest 
animal is a human being who hates another, 
and particularly because of a difference of 
race, color, or creed. 

For the animal does not know better. 
But the human being is gifted and endowed 
by God with a mind, with the power to 
think and reason, to resolve his or her rea- 
son into a will, and to exercise that will 
for good or for evil. 

The advancement of brotherhood, in deeds 
as well as words, means a unified and 
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strengthened America, better able to meet 
the challenge of today. 

For the undeniable fact is that spiritual 
strength is necessary to ultimate victory. 

And while we must be strong in this pe- 
riod of strain in things material, we must 
above all be strong spiritually. For spiritual 
strength is the reserve strength that could 
be the difference between victory and defeat. 

And in your dedication to brotherhood and 
understanding your organization is playing 
an important part in the real strength of 
a nation, in this case our beloved country, 
its spiritual strength and unifying results. 

It is with a spirit of humbleness that I 
accept the award you have conferred upon 
me, an award which Mrs. McCormack and I 
shall always treasure. 

And in a broader sense, I am representing 
ae men and women everywhere of good 


Otto Z. Fox, Charleston, S. C., Receives 
America’s Highest Brand Names Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent testimonial dinner in New York 
City, Brand Names Foundation, an or- 
ganization designed and created for the 
purpose of protecting legitimate products 
by the producers of commodities familiar 
to every American, awarded a bronze 
plaque as a top award for 1957 competi- 
tion to Otto Z. Fox, owner of Fox Music 
House, Charleston, S. C. This bronze 
award was the result of Mr. Fox’s having 
been selected from the competition of 
134 firms and 25 retail categories. The 
ceremonies attendant to this fine and dis- 
tinguished honor awarded to my friend, 
this outstanding Charlestonian, cul- 
minated a week’s celebration, and it was 
held in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, in the great city of 
New York on April 16, 1958. 

Charleston and the Nation are proud 
of Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox is identified with 
the civic and community pride for which 
Charleston has been famous over the cen- 
turies. Mr. Fox never loses an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to every program de- 
signed for the betterment of the vast and 
sprawling community of Charleston. He 
is a fervent believer in the American en- 
terprise system and the right of small 
business to exist in this era in which big 
business is getting bigger and little busi- 
ness is getting smaller. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a great honor to call to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress this sin- 
gular and outstanding contribution Mr, 
Fox has made to music and to the indus- 
try which produces the finest musical in- 
struments the world has ever known. 

This week, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Fox 
visited me in Washington and was my 
guest along with his charming wife for 
lunch in the Capitol of the United States. 
I want the Recorp of the Congress to 
show that from the city of Charleston 
came the outstanding music dealer in the 
Nation for 1957, and I want the RECORD 
to show that this fine American achieved 
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this honor in one of the most competitive 
communities the world has ever known. 
He achieved this distinction in an era 
when the capacity to stay in business 
taxes every fiber of every business and 
every sinew of every American. 


It Is Time for Congress To Act in Order 
To Curb the Southern Bombings and 
Other Interstate Criminal Conspiracies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a very 
serious situation has recently been spot- 
lighted in our Nation which demands the 
urgent attention of Congress. That is 
the dire threat posed to many of our citi- 
zens as a result of the concerted crimi- 
nal conspiracy which in recent weeks has 
resulted in six vicious bombings or at- 
tempted bombings involving Jewish cen- 
ters and synagogues in the South. 

Our information concerning these out- 
breaks of lawlessness is sketchy and in- 
complete. But a certain pattern is 
emerging, which indicates there is at 
work a coordinated interstate effort to 
intimidate Jewish citizens and others 
33 with upholding the law of our 

d. 

We do know that within the last 6 
months there have been bombings and 
attempted dynamitings in 6 cities. A 
synagogue in Charlotte, N. C. A syna- 
gogue in Gastonia, N. C. A Jewish cen- 
ter in Miami, Fla. A Jewish center in 
Nashville, Tenn. A center-synagogue 
and public school in Jacksonville, Fla. 
And a synagogue in Birmingham, Ala. 

It is significant to note that the latest 
outbreak of violence—the dynamiting 
of a Jewish center and a Negro school 
in Jacksonville—apparently followed the 
exact pattern of earlier incidents in 
Nashville and Montgomery. 

In addition, it is significant that the 
abortive attempt to dynamite the syna- 
gogue in Birmingham, had it succeeded, 
would have coincided with the blast at 
the center and school in Jacksonville. 

These are not coincidences. They are 
evidences of an interstate conspiracy to 
coerce and intimidate those who are in 
good faith and honesty attempting to 
carry out the Supreme Court’s decision 
concerning school integration. Leaders 
of the “Confederate Underground”—the 
group apparently behind the cam- 
paign—have boasted in their threaten- 
ing phone calls that they are members 
of a widespread conspiracy. It is my 
opinion elements of the Ku Klux Klan 
form the hard core of this nefarious 
organization. 

It is commendable that local authori- 
ties have taken stern and vigorous ac- 
tion in an attempt to round up the hood- 
lums perpetrating these dastardly 
deeds. It is commendable that the 
great majority of the local citizenries in 
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these communities and their vocal lead- 
ers have spoken out against these out- 
breaks. But that is not enough. The 
interstate nature of the plots—the abil- 
ity of the bombers to fiee swiftly across 
State lines—prevents an effective crack- 
down. For example, the only witness to 
the Jacksonville bombing reported see- 
ing a car with Georgia plates pulling 
away from the scene of the blast. 
Jacksonville is close by the Georgia 
border. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to step in and 
crumble this pattern of lawlessness. I 
have been in touch with officials of the 
Justice Department, inquiring as to 
what can be done to assert the inter- 
state powers of Uncle Sam to curb this 
conspiracy. Right off the bat comes 
the suggestion that the FBI step in and 
conduct one of its famous and effective 


investigations. Unfortunately their 
hands are tied, under the status of our 
laws today. 


Upon the evidence thus far presented 
to the Justice Department, there simply 
are no indications that Federal laws are 
being broken. The bombings break only 
State and local laws, in spite of the con- 
spiratorial overtones involving several 
States. The FBI therefore cannot exert 
its considerable investigational powers, 
and enforcement must be left entirely to 
local and State officials. 

The answer to this problem lies in 
bringing our laws up to date to meet the 
challenges posed by interstate conspira- 
cies of this type. With the advent of 
modern transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, the day of the merely 
statewide criminal organization is pretty 
much gone. In their place have come 
clever and well-heeled conspiracies op- 
erating across State lines in order to 
avoid effective investigation and prose- 
cution by officials of any one State. 

By making full use of State jurisdic- 
tional barriers, these conspiracies, which 
cover a wide range of activities from 
black market babies, narcotics, and gam- 
bling to bootlegging, have in many cases 
been allowed to operate with impunity, 
free from direct checks on them from 
any source. 

A bill which I have introduced, H. R. 
258, would close the gap in our Federal 
laws and permit the FBI to step in when- 
ever interstate conspiracies were work- 
ing to break State felony laws. The 
terms of this measure are simple. They 
would be effective in curbing a wide 
range of conspiracies across State lines. 
Particularly, enactment of this bill would 
give the FBI the green light to put an end 
to this dynamiting conspiracy in the 
South. 

Simply stated, this measure would 
make it a Federal offense for two or 
more persons to conspire to commit any 
organized crime offense against any 
State if any facilities of interstate com- 
merce were used in furtherance of the 
conspiracy. Any violation of a State 
felony law threatened by such an inter- 
state conspiracy could come under the 
scrutiny of the FBI if this bill were en- 
acted. It is the single most effective 
means for curbing these vicious crimi- 
nals. 
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If this law had been on our statute 
books when these bombings took place, 
investigative powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment could have been brought to 
bear immediately. The hoodlums in- 
volved could not run and hide behind 
State jurisdictional lines, as they are ap- 
parently doing now. 

In the past, efforts to have Congress 
pass such a measure have lacked the 
support of the Justice Department, 
which has felt it would place too great 
@ burden on their agents and facilities. 
To my way of thinking, this admission 
that there would be a great deal of work 
to be done is the strongest argument pos- 
sible for enactment of such a bill. 

My conversations with Justice Depart- 
ment officials last week, in the wake of 
the spate of bombings in the South, indi- 
cate there may be a change of attitude 
within the Department. I am hopeful 
they are coming around to my way of 
thinking and that they will soon sup- 
port my proposal or a similar one which 
would achieve the same ends. If the 
Department will support such a measure, 
I am confident the Congress will respond 
speedily in passing it. 

We should, without further delay, put 
such a law on our statute books. It 
would enable the FBI to do what local 
officials simply cannot Go—step in and 
prevent and prosecute bombings such as 
we have witnessed in recent months. It 
would prevent intimidation of citizens 
whose only fault is that of trying to 
carry out the law of the land. It would 
put an end to the utter disregard for 
law and order with which a few hood- 
ee infected certain areas of the 

outh. 


Tke Recession and the Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
pry information—even the most simple 
information—from the reluctant ad- 
ministration leaders, I am more than 
ever placed in the position of the late 
Will Rogers, who said, “All I know is 
what I read in the papers.” 

The lead story in the Washington 
(D. C.) Post of April 8, 1958, has this to 
say: 

Unemployment rose 25,000 in March to 
5,198,000—the highest jobless total in 16% 
years. * * * 

The 25,000 increase in unemployment, 
compared to an increase in February of al- 
most 700,000 over January, indicated the 
rate of the economic slump may be slowing. 


Twenty-five thousand does not seem to 
be, at first glance, a world-shaking ad- 
vance in unemployment. 

But it would be a world-shaking ad- 
vance in unemployment if one of these 
25,000 happened to be you. 

In thumbing through the April 11, 
1958, issue of U. S. News & World 


Report I came across two timely, but 
‘seemingly unrelated items. 

On page 23, I read: 

“Unemployment” in the recent recession 
is tending to center in younger workers. 
“Among jobless” one out of four is age 24 or 
younger. These often are young heads of 
families, in debt for a car, furniture, maybe 
a house, and with one or two young children. 
The squeeze on these jobless is severe. 

“The reason” why younger workers are 
hit hard? Often it’s seniority rules. Union 
contracts usually call for the last worker 
hired to be the first laid off, and for the 
last laid off to be the first rehired. 

“The younger worker” tends to be left out 
in the cold, Yet that younger worker usu- 
ally is least able to stand unemployment. 
His children are growing, not grown; his 
debts are at the peak, not paid off. It is the 
younger worker who tends to be the biggest 
customer of business, and he is being hurt. 


The words which are quoted in the 
above quotation were quoted by U. S. 
News & World Report editors; not by me. 

There is no percentage figure in this 
article about the actors in this American 
tragedy of 1957 who come from family 
farms. We are well supplied with eco- 
nomic statistics. We have plenty of cen- 
sus statistics. But with all of our scien- 
tific advances it has been impossible to 
represent living human beings by life- 
less calculations. 

The best I can do is, as briefly as I can, 
to bring you a picture in words. 

Gus Hanson does not exist. I have 
literally picked his name from a hat. 
Yet Gus Hanson is a symbol, an arch- 
type. What is happening to him is hap- 
pening to scores of thousands of young 
Americans, born and raised on a family 
farm. 

Gus graduated from high school. Like 
so many of his contemporaries, he did 
his hitch in the armed services. After 
his tour of duty in the Army was com- 
pleted, he came home. It didn’t take Gus 

long to find out how things stacked up. 
There wasn’t anything for him at home. 
The way things were going, the farm 
could barely support Mom and Dad and 
the two younger children still in school. 
So Gus took off for the city. He was 
hard working and ambitious. He got a 
job. He met a girl—the girl. They were 
married. Their first baby was born. A 
second was on the way. 

Then, without warning, Gus found a 
pink slip in his pay envelop. There were 
a few extra dollars instead of the usual 
2-week notice. 

I want to know what will happen to 
Gus Hanson’s family. I want to know 
what will happen to Gus Hanson’s broth- 
ers and sisters, his mother and father. 
I want to know what will happen to 
America’s Gus Hansons. 

Why do I want to know this? 

Another article in the U. S. News & 
World Report of April 11, 1958, has the 
answer. 

On page 50, I read: 

Russian farmers do not, cannot, own the 


land they farm. * There is little incen- ` 


tive to spur the peasants to more efficient 
work or greater production. 

It was the land-owning peasant who stood 
in the way of those trying to communize 
Russia 40 years ago. Millions of peasants 
were liquidated before the Communists 
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could fasten their yoke on the Soviet people. 
And, today, the Soviet farmer is still a foe 
of communism—a source of constant fear to 
the rulers of the Kremlin. 


I want to know what will happen to 
America’s Gus Hansons because the 
family farm is, at one and the same 
time, the backbone of American finan- 
cial stability and the first line of defense 
against communism. Gus Hanson de- 
serves a future. He is our Nation's in- 
surance against whatever comes tomor- 
row. No institution in the United 
States—our farms, our fields, our mines, 
our industries, our commerce—is as val- 
uable to the United States as our Gus 
Hansons. 

All this talk about “conquering outer 
space” is just jibberish if Congress and 
the administration do nothing about 
conquering the vast inner space in the 
hearts of young Americans—from the 
family farm, or whatever their origin— 
who have lost their jobs. 

Let us get busy on our Gus Hansons. 


At the Bottom of the Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
speech, as revised, which was delivered 
at the 67th Annual Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
on April 17, 1958: 

Distinguished guests, my subject was 
Have You a Pet Federal Aid Program? 
After attending two of the sessions of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Con- 
gress, and on further reflection, I know that 
most people have had their pet Government 
dole. They have received some of the cor- 
rupt proceeds that always come from any 
Government socialized project. I have 
learned, also, that you are all heartily 
ashamed of that, and that you intend to 
reform. So I am going to talk about why 
your resolutions, so carefully prepared, are 
headed for the bottom of the well when they 
arrive in Congress on Capitol Hill. Then I 
will propose a remedy and give you and your 
husbands and brothers and, aboye all, your 
sons a job to do. 

Last month, one of the most distinguished 
leading manufacturers in this country came 
to see me as ranking Republican member on 
the Labor and Education Committee. He 
wanted five perfectly sound, greatly needed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act that we 
have been trying to get since 1947. 

I told him, “Why, don’t you know that 
you haven't a ghost of a chance to pass any 
such laws? We haven't the votes. 

He looked surprised. 

Another man came in and said, “We have 
been working on a tax-reform bill for years. 
We must take this incredible load of Govern- 
ment off the backs of the American people.” 

Neither of these men seemed to know, and 
indeed very few of us know, that in the last 
election we, and especially the businessmen, 
spent millions—we don’t know how many 
millions—to elect a President of the United 
States. 

But the AFL-CIO political action knew 


that they could not elect Mr. Stevenson, so 


* 
April 22 
they went to work to elect a Congress, and 
did it. * 

Now we have, after 10 years of their or- 
ganized political action, this situation: At 
least 175 Members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today owe their seats, wholly or 
partially, to the money and the work of the 
CIO-AFL and their allies. We now have 216 
Congressmen and 45 Senators (that is, a 
working majority) who vote most of the time 
for the legislative programs of the Americans 
for Democratic Action. This is the front 
organization for labor bosses. This is the 
descendant of the Socialist Party in America, 
and the financial beneficiary of large sums 
from the CIO-AFL. 

Free Enterprise, care of We, the People, 
put out a little pamphlet which you can get 
that gives the votes of all the Congressmen. 
The red votes are for the ADA propositions; 
the black marks are against them. It is re- 
markable how completely red some of our 
States have gone by the votes of their Con- 
gressmen. That is, they vote consistently 
for labor-Socialist measures * * +, 

Walter Reuther is not going to be Presi- 
dent of the United States some time in the 
future as some fear. He does not need to 
be President. Labor bosses have already 
taken over, in critical areas, and are now 
dominating Congress. When the elections 
are over this fall, they will have, in all prob- 
ability, 25 or 30 more Members beholden to 
them, on the floor of the Houses of Con- 
gress. They will have been financed and 
selected and then elected by CIO-AFL. They 
expect to have no opposition by you or any 
other women's organizations or any business- 
men’s groups organized for political action. 

. * * * * 

How does the AFL-CIO political action 
and control by a labor-Soclalist government 
in America affect you, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution? 

It is perfectly obvious. You have passed 
certain important resolutions. * * * They 
will not receive the consideration that they 
deserve“ . They represent the wisdom 
that resides in you, as delegates and 
officers, They are important and have been 
for years. I know of no organization whose 
judgment I respect more than the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. * * * 

We have gotten to the point that such 
things as a billion dollar increase in Goy- 
ernment lending authority is no longer so- 
cialism in the minds of most of our people. 
You know better. Your resolutions show 
that you know better and you must, above 
all, continue to mest, to discuss, and con- 
tinue to tell America that our Government 
today is almost at the mercy of worldwide 
socialism. And that America too is Socialist 
in everything but name. 

But you are prepared to see the Congress 
of the United States drop your resolutions 
to the bottom of a well. 

* > * . * 

Instead of reducing spending and taxes, 
and ending Government powerplants and ir- 
rigation projects, food subsidies, Govern- 
ment housing, vast and unprofitable Gov- 
ernment lending and vast foreign aid, we 
get more and still more, and besides some 
700 other Government projects. 

Nearly all the people’s petitions and reso- 
lutions are ignored. It’s as useless to peti- 
tion Congress today as it was for your an- 
cestors to petition Parliament and King 
George in 1775. 

Now what shall we do? 

What we need to do now, my friends, 
is to imitate—to see to it that the great 
genius of organized American men and wom- 
en—especially the businessmen—gets into 
the political battle. Their present 
tions are the only forces in America that 
can possibly save us from an expansion of 
our present labor-socialist government. 
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Here is how labor does it: 

Mr. Meany says, “Politics is labor's big 
job.” Top officers spring into political ac- 
tion. AFL-CIO is put in fighting trim. 

Here is a little book: “How to Win” elec- 
tions, the best book published. 

Sixty-two percent of the labor press is 
devoted not to just talk, but to political and 
legislative action. 

As you carry your resolutions back home 
to get some action of your own, drop by the 
CIO-AFL offices and get a copy of “How to 
Win.” They sell it to their workers for 50 
cents. They will charge you $3, but it’s 
worth it. 

Then go to the political boss in your 
county and say to him that you heard down 
in Washington that we are now designating 
candidates for Congress. 

You'll find some young lawyer who would 
like to make the fight, but he has no money 
and no organization. If he runs he has to 
go out and get himself elected. 

So, he doesn’t run. Why should he? 

He knows that he will be opposed by an 
organized political machine directed by ex- 
tremely practical professional politicians 
who work for the leaders of organized labor. 
He knows that they have at their disposal 
more than 300,000 paid workers, in addition 
to millions of men and women who are 80 
misled by our custom of misnaming socialism 
until they believe in it, They are dedicated 
to work against him. 

The potential statesmen of tomorrow— 
they may be your sons—are staying out of 
politics today because they know that they 
alone cannot possibly win out against labor’s 
political power. That must be your deep 
concern. 

Call a meeting of all the people you know 
who believe in America and in what your 
ancestors fought and died for in those long- 
ago days. 

Get the professionals who work for local 
conservative organizations. Get the paid 
secretaries of the local chamber of commerce, 
the local employers association, the medical 
society, the dental society, the bar associa- 
ciations, along with the elected officers of 
those organizations. 

This local group can start now to develop 
the mechanics of political action. 

This takes time. It takes planning. You 
will need professional help. You should 
be thinking about providing TV time, 
radio shows, getting together the money 
for newspaper ads, campaign literature, and 
direct mail to voters. Start holding rallies, 
picnics, coffee hours, and the other social 
activities which cement together people with 
acommon objective. Provide the candidates 
with an opportunity to find out what you 
want your Congressman to be and see if the 
candidates measure up. Think about out- 
door advertising, posters, buttons, bumper 
stickers on automobiles, matchbooks, pen- 
cils. They all cost money, but they are the 
mechanics of politics. 

You may be told that these activities are 
against the law. 

The most recent court actions are that you, 
the DAR, or any other association or group, 
or corporation, can spend money in such ac- 
tivities for the purpose of informing mem- 
bers, customers, stockholders, suppliers, and 
so forth, of their views on public issues, and 
the effect on their affairs and of the election 
to office of candidates who share or oppose 
those views. 

Such organizations may use any mediums 
of communication known to mankind for 
this purpose. 

Do not, as a matter of law and as a matter 
of practical common sense, go around en- 
dorsing candidates. Such endorsements, 
without more, are of utterly no value in a 
political campaign. 

Your local group must do actual work 
in the election districts. You will need vot- 
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ing records of incumbent legislators, Na- 
tional, State and city councils. You will 
need information as to political spending by 
organized groups in your last elections. You 
will need authoritative discussions of the 
issues. You cannot rely solely on the news 
that comes out of Washington to give you 
the kind of information you need. Your 
local paper is more likely to give you the 
kind of information you need than the big 
city dailies. Furthermore, your local news- 
paper will look upon you as a potential ad- 
vertiser. 

All of this material is now available from 
public sources, from official reports, here 
in Washington. Steps are being taken now 
by several organizations to provide you with 
the kind of material which will give you the 
substance for political action. 

Only the local people—you and you and 
you—can come up with the manpower and 
the money and the enthusiasm that will 
even begin to offset labor’s political strength. 

National organizations can, and God knows 
I hope they will; provide you with the ma- 
terial for you to use (as you best can de- 
cide) in selecting and electing to office the 
kind of men you want in office. 

You, the DAR, cannot do it alone. You 
must persuade, demand, cajole all of the 
conservative organizations to lay aside their 
normal competitive instincts to engage in 
an organized, planned campaign that will 
encourage intelligent and conservative 
young people to go into public life. Many 
are now convinced that men of principles 
who believe in America and her former sys- 
tem of government are not wanted in pub- 
lic office, You must convince them other- 
wise. 

Time is short. Labor leaders now have at 
their beck and call probably less than 2 mil- 
lion political workers out of their total of 18 
million dues payers. This relatively small 
number has been calculatingly in 
exactly the places where it will bring about 
the most far-reaching political results. 

Your job is to offset that organized mi- 
nority. You can improve upon my sugges- 
tions as to how to run a political campaign. 
For a mere man to even assume superiority 
in any area over women, with their inborn 
instinct—their motherhood instinct to pre- 
serve the race—tis ridiculous. 

How can you do nothing in this fight? 
If you go home and stay inside, you will 
be doing something. You will be doing pre- 
cisely what Walter Reuther and those others 
whose activities bring joy to the hearts of 
world communism want and expect you 
to do. 

Bob Welch, whose reputation you all 
know, tells me that there is only 1 danger 
which the Communists face today and only 
1 thing they fear. That is, for the Ameri- 
can people to be awakened sufficiently, too 
soon, to the very nature and methods and 
existence and progress of the Communist 
conspiracy itself. 

By doing nothing you and you and- you 
will have become another ally of world com- 
munism. 

Dean Manion, an old and cherished friend 
of mine, calls my attention to a quotation 
from the Book of Proverbs: 

“Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set.” 

What is the landmark? What must we do 
if we had the votes? 

We can restore the Constitution, and re- 
assert its provisions so that even the Supreme 
Court of the United States cannot misin- 
terpret it. 

We can limit the power of Congress to tax, 
as it was limited until the 16th amendment. 

We can take away—if the face of the Con- 
gress is changed—those things which the 
Federal Government is now doing which are 
immoral, unconstitutional, illegal, and out- 
rageous. 
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We can once more set the free mind of 
America, the foundation, the creative, the 
atomic power of America, free America, fur- 
ther from the restrictions, the management 
of man over man, the compulsions, the prop- 
aganda, the deception, the unlimited, un- 
conscionable power of government. 

Almost 6 years ago Senator Taft and Can- 
didate Eisenhower signed a manifesto of 
principles. This is what it says, in part: 

“The greatest threat to liberty today is 
internal, from the constant growth of big 
government through the constantly increas- 
ing power and spending of the Federal Goy- 


ernment. * + *” 


God help us as we organize for the peace- 
ful revolution to restore constitutional goy- 
ernment in our land. 


Nuclear-Powered Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing Member of this body, our col- 
league from California, the Honorable 
Craic Hosmer, has written a revealing 
article entitled “Nuclear Power for the 
Navy” for the United States Naval Insti- 
tute proceedings. 

Mr. Hosmer is a commander in the 
United States Naval Reserve and is an 
articulate authority on nuclear energy 
as a member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

I commend this article to your atten- 
tion. The article follows: 


NUCLEAR POWER FOR THE Navy 


(By Comdr. Crate Hosmer, United States 
Naval Reserve) 

Fast becoming a reality is a powerful new 
nuclear-powered United States Nayy—a Navy 
backboned by atomic-bomb-carrying 85,000 
ton super-carriers, fast striking guided-mis- 
sile cruisers and destroyers, and specially de- 
signed submarines for high-speed attack, 
hunter-killer, radar-picket, guided-missile 
and other new missions. 

Already more than $2 billion have been 
spent or programed for research, develop- 
ment, and construction of such a Navy. The 
table on page 6970 sets out what 
is on hand and what is on order. Another 
$500 million a year for at least 8 years ahead 
will be needed to bring it into full being. 

It began in 1948 with a small but ambi- 
tious joint Navy-Atomic Energy Commission 
program aimed at submarine nuclear pro- 
pulsion and later expanded to include de- 
sign and development of a full spectrum of 
naval nuclear propulsion plants for new 
naval construction from small submarines 
to the largest aircraft carriers. 

By early 1954 the basic question of feasi- 
bility of naval nuclear propulsion was af- 
firmatively answered by successful comple- 
tion of all critical tests of the Nautilus land- 
based prototype plant. That answer made 
possible continuous cruising at top speeds, 
unlimited cruising radii, and practically ab- 
solute freedom from fuel logistics. It has 
revitalized the role of seapower in geo- 
politics. 

At the beginning of naval reactor de- 
velopment 10 years ago, even the most imag- 
inative nuclear propulsion enthusiasts hardly 
foresaw such a future. Nor did even the 
most practical amongst them envisage the 
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full scope of difficulties ahead, Neither the 
technical problems nor their solutions were 
well understood. In fact, many of the prob- 
lems were not even known. 

The task was to devise a safe, reliable plant 
within naval space and weight limitations, 
It began with an examination of various pos- 
sible reactor cycles. Gas-cooled reactors 
were discarded as involving too much space 
and too many technical problems. Other 
types were in turn rejected for various rea- 
sons, Finally left as promising to meet naval 
requirements were but two: a reactor utiliz- 
ing liquid sodium as its coolant, or one utiliz- 
ing pressurized water. 

Liquid sodium seemed to offer the best ap- 
proach because it permitted high steam tem- 
peratures and pressures, with consequent 
greater efficiency. But the physics and 
chemistry of liquid sodium were little known 
and insurmountable development problems 
might be encountered. Although pres- 
surized water involved lowering steam tem- 
peratures and pressures, more was known of 
the characteristics of water. That could 
mean fewer problems of basic research and 
faster development of the plant. 

Decision was made to pursue both ap- 
proaches and preliminary design began. So 
dissimilar are the physics and chemistry of 
water and sodium that in effect two simul- 
taneous but essentially independent projects 
were involved. Both were carried success- 
fully through land prototype and shipboard 
installation stages. 

Liquid sodium leakage problems appeared 
in the Seawol/’s land prototype plant which 
were not in themselves insurmountable. 
However, they were considered in combina- 
tion with other factors in an eventual deci- 
sion favoring the Nautilus’ pressurized water 
type reactor system as the accepted approach 
to practical naval nuclear propulsion. 

The men who carried on the work had no 
experience or rules of thumb to guide them. 
No power reactor had ever been designed be- 
fore. They had no science of reactor tech- 
nology to apply to the job. They created it 
as they went along. 

From the beginning they applied a “can 
of worms” description to their work, for 
each component and function of a nuclear 
power plant, from the reactor vessel through 
the turbine and all auxiliaries, are wholly 
interrelated and interdependent. 

For example, raising turbine exhaust tem- 
perature or back pressure in a conventional 
plant is felt primarily in fuel economy. 
Such a reduction in thermal efficiency in a 
nuclear plant affects each of its complex 
components. The necessary increase in heat 
output requires size, capacity, and weight 
increases in the condensate, feedwater, and 
heat-generating systems, and equipment. 
Size of the reactor, steam generator, coolant 
system and auxiliaries is increased. Pro- 
portionate increases in radiation shielding 
must follow. These in turn affect the size, 
design, and characteristics of the hull into 
which the plant is to be placed, or, as a 
practical matter, thrust back upon the plant 
designer the necessity of selecting every 
characteristic of design in relation, not only 
to each function and component of his 
plant, but in relation to hull space and 
weight limitations as well, 

Development of the two original naval, 
nuclear reactor plants, and to only a slight- 
ly lesser extent today's plants, involves crea- 
tion not only of the total concept, but in- 
dividually of each of its components. It 
demands tremendous and concurrent basic 
research into unexplored fields of the new 
science. Maximum assurance that all parts 
individually will work and that they will 
work as a unit when coupled together, and 
function with a high degree of safety, dic- 
tates what might otherwise be wasteful 
overdesign and overtesting. 

Few, if any, off-the-shelf items exist which 
can be incorporated in nuclear plants. 
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Canned pumps are but one entirely new con- 
cept brought into being to make nuclear 
power possible. Prolonged successful effort 
to develop as complex a component as this 
often has to be discarded when efforts fail 
to develop another which is interdependent. 
Fresh starts must be made on the problems 
of both. 

Reactor design develops the need to know 
undiscovered properties of common sub- 
stances under conditions of reactor chemis- 
try and irradiation. Requirements are gen- 
erated for rare metals and alloys concerning 
which the full spectrum of chemistry, 
physics, and metallurgy need be researched 
and industries found or formed to produce 
them in quantities required, For example, 
such diverse enterprises as the Carborundum 
Co., National Distillers Corp., Wah Chang 
Corp., and National Research Corp. had to 
be persuaded to engage in large-scale zirco- 
nium production. 

Not only has the naval nuclear reactors 
program faced mountainous technical prob- 
lems, but it has been burdened from the 
beginning with a continuing necessity to seek 
answers to a variety of nontechnical ques- 
tions affecting its ultimate success. 

Wholly new and workable administrative 
and funding relationships, to be discussed 
later in detail, had to be evolved and must 
be continuously perfected between the Navy 
and the AEO, amongst naval personnel in and 
outside the reactors program, and between 
the Government reactors group and industry. 

As operations expand, new personnel must 
be brought in; techniques must be developed 
for their rapid specialized training; and new 
facilities established for the basic research, 
design, and engineering functions involved 
in the work. Progress from design to con- 
struction of plants involves large-scale train- 
ing of industry personnel. The design and 
construction of new ships for the new plants 
brings in a whole new group for specialized 
instruction; manning those ships brings in 
another. 

During the process a basic philosophy on 
security of information had to be evolved, 
continuously adapted to an ever-increasing 
body of knowledge, and the mechanics of 
implementing it amongst public and private 
groups engaged in the program kept effi- 
ciently in motion, The approach has been 
to distinguish between specific design and 
dimensional characteristics which are classi- 
fled, and technology as such which is un- 
classified. Communicating the latter has 
involved the writing of up-to-the-minute 
technical handbooks by scientific personnel 
engaged in the work concurrently as they 
do it. Six such handbooks have been pub- 
lished and another eight are currently in 
preparation, 

Another essential task of those engaged in 
the program has been to translate difficult 
scientific concepts into information mean- 
ingful to the layman. It is fundamental to 
obtaining policy decisions from legislative 
and executive leaders of Government under- 
lying financial support of the naval nuclear 
program. It is also vital to the public, 
which in a democracy ratifies those decisions 
at the polls. 

The foregoing enumerations barely hint at 
the multiple technical and nontechnical 
problems involved in the naval nuclear reac- 
tors program from the beginning and which 
will continue to plague it for years ahead. 
Yet they are ample testimony to the out- 
standing deyotion and qualities of the oM- 
cers and civilians who carry it forward. 
Within 6 years from the start they produced 
the basic pressurized water nuclear propul- 
sion plant illustrated on the following page 
which is now standard for all new nuclear 
naval vessels, 

The plant arrangement shown approxi- 
mates that developed for submarine propul- 
sion, and it will vary only in details for the 
supercarrier with four dual reactor power- 
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plants, and the cruiser Long Beach and sub- 
marine Triton, each with dual reactors, 

The naval nuclear propulsion plant con- 
sists of a nuclear reactor core contained in a 
pressure vessel; a primary coolant system 
utilizing fast-flowing pressurized water to 
remove the heat generated by nuclear fission 
in the core and transfer it via a steam gen- 
erator to the secondary, or steam system; a 
steam machinery plant for propulsion and 
auxiliary electric power generation; and 
radiation shielding. 

The reactor consists of a pressure vessel 
housing a core of enriched uranium fuel en- 
cased in a protective metal, such as zir- 
conium, which passes heat to the coolant; a 
moderator, in this case the coolant itself, to 
slow down neutron emissions to efficient fis- 
sion speeds; and rods of a neutron absorbing 
metal such as hafnium, together with ma- 
chinery to insert and withdraw them from 
the core, to control rate of fission and thus 
amount of heat produced. 

The primary coolant system consists of one 
or more loops, each having one or more cool- 
ant pumps; a steam generator (boiler); a 
pressurizing vessel; and connecting piping 
with appropriate valves. 

Since the coolant water becomes radio- 
active in passing through the reactor core, 
shielding is required around the portion of 
the plant containing the coolant in order 
to protect personnel from radiation. A sep- 
arate reactor shield surrounds the pressure 
vessel. It affords sufficient protection 
against radiation from the reactor core to 
allow access to the reactor compartment 
when the reactor is shut down. All shielding 
designs incorporate enough protection to 
meet civilian radiation exposure tolerances 
established by the AEC. 

The steam produced in the separate sec- 
ondary circuit by the steam generator is non- 
radioactive, and the steam propulsion ma- 
chinery need not be shielded. This machin- 
ery and the necessary auxiliaries for electric 
power are arranged in a conventional way in 
the engine room. However, arrangements 
within the reactor compartment must of 
necessity be strongly influenced by consid- 
erations of accessibility in relation to radia- 
tion and the continuous necessity of remoy- 
ing heat even after the reactor has been shut 
down. The latter phenomenon, known as 
radioactive decay heat, results from the con- 
stant breakdown of radioactive materials even 
under normal conditions. 

Penetrating to all parts of naval nuclear 
Powerplant design are intensified require- 
ments for ruggedness, reliability, and easy 
maintainability dictated by safety, the ex- 
treme endurance of nuclear plants, and 
higher average sustained ship speeds. 

These various special nuclear plant con- 
siderations also complicate the work of de- 
signers of hulls into which they will fit. 
Gone are the days when minor weight allo- 
cation errors can be overcome by pumping 
fuel between tanks. Crew living and working 
spaces must be allocated with radiation haz- 
ard in mind. Stacks are eliminated, but 
vertical free spaces must be arranged for 
removal and renewal of reactor cores. Stow- 
age space for consumable supplies and am- 
munition must be enlarged to take full ad- 
vantage of the ship’s longer range cruising 
capabilities. Many other specialized con- 
siderations are involved. A byproduct of 
tackling them has been experimentation with 
novel hull configurations that may substan- 
tially increase speed-power ratios of future 
ships. 

Another byproduct of naval nuclear pro- 
pulsion has been the evolution of a unique, 
hybrid military-civillan research and de- 
velopment organization that may well set ad- 
ministrative patterns for successful missile 
research and development and any similar fu- 
ture large-scale Government projects. With- 
out it, there would probably be no nuclear 
powered naval ships in existence today. 
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Its antecedents are in the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 assigning responsibility for re- 
search and development in the theory and 
production of atomic energy, including proc- 
esses, materials and devices related to such 
production, to the newly created Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Soon after passage of the act, Navy com- 
munications to AEC began setting out po- 
tential nuclear propulsion requirements in 
connection with the submarine program as 
defined by a small, cross-sectional group 
within the Bureau of Ships. AEC’s response, 
in part, was to turn back to the very Bureau 
of Ships’ group that generated the require- 
ments for manpower assistance in meeting 
them. 

By 1949 the Commission’s activities in this 
field were sufficient to justify inclusion of a 
Naval Reactors Branch in its Division of 
Reactor Developments established that year. 
Also by that year it had become apparent 
in the Bureau of Ships that the activities of 
the cross-sectional group were sufficiently 
unique and unconventional to warrant 
special treatment. A period of organizational 
experimentation began, culminating in for- 
mal establishment in 1955 of Bureau of Ships 
Code 1500, designated as the Nuclear Propul- 
sion Division and headed by a new assistant 
to the Chief of the Bureau for Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion. 

Code 1500, however, did not mean a sep- 
arate Navy reactors program paralleling the 
AEC’s program, because Code 1500 had by 
this time also developed into the Commis- 
sion’s Naval Reactors Branch, unofficially 
referred to as the “headquarters organiza- 
tion“ by both Navy and AEC. Naval officers 
ordered to the program report to both AEC 
and BuShips. Navy and AEC civilian em- 
ployees are utilized interchangeably. Rear 
Adm, H. G. Rickover, United States Navy, is 
both Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships 
for Nuclear Propulsion and Chief of the 
Naval Reactors Branch, Division of Reactor 
Development, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. So complete is the Navy-AEC 
integration in this two-hat“ organization 
that neither AEC nor naval personnel need 
switch headgear during the course of their 
work. 

Possibly the only persons who can dis- 
tinguish the military from the civilian 
characteristics of headquarters organiza- 
tion are the Government accountants who 
must assess its cost of operations between 
the AEC and the Navy. Even here the line 
of demarcation is often blurred; but, in 
general, nuclear research and development 
costs, including construction of land proto- 
type powerplants, are paid for by AEC, 
while the Navy pays for research and devel- 
opment on steam parts of the plants and 
construction of nuclear ships. During the 
current fiscal year (1958) research and de- 
velopment money amounts to around $86 
million from the Commission and around 
$11 million from the Navy. The prototype 
aircraft carrier propulsion plant has con- 
sumed the lion’s share of these current 
funds. 

Inherent in the headquarters organiza- 
tion setup is a flexibility and freedom in 
both administrative and funding action 
essential to rapid progress in complex scien- 
tific operations. This has speeded civilian 
as well as naval reactor development. No 
new group had to be organized from scratch 
to develop the $110 million civilian pres- 
surized water reactor at Shippingport, Pa. 
Naval Reactors Branch, long experienced in 
that type of reactor, was assigned the job 
and went to work without delay. Addi- 
tionally, the organization’s dual nature 
avoids duplication of effort and facilities, 
such as purchasing offices, inspection groups, 
and so on. For example, purchase of nu- 
clear cores on competitive bidding for which 
the Navy pays is done through AEC pur- 
chasing offices. 
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The organization is unique in a number of 
other respects and bears substantially the 
image demanded by its strong-minded chief, 
and founder, Admiral Rickover. 

In discussing the qualifications of some 
90 officers and civilians assigned to Head- 
quarters, Rickover told the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee: 

“By qualification I do not mean, neces- 
sarily, their technical ability, but their desire 
to work long hours and to be dedicated to 
the job as well. We adopted the procedure of 
getting only young people. If we get in peo- 
ple with more experience, it takes too long to 
have them unlearn the bad things they know. 
We haven't got time for that. We don't try 
to get top-flight scientists. A lot are top- 
flight scientists by reputation only. We can’t 
afford to have people around who have repu- 
tations who don’t work hard. We would 
rather have people who work hard and don’t 
have reputations.” 

New recruits for headquarters organiza- 
tion come from a number of engineering and 
scientific schools which recommend their 
best graduates. After a series of 5 interviews, 
about 1 in 4 is accepted. A similar procedure 
applies to naval officers. Some 40 engineer- 
ing duty officer applicants are screened an- 
nually and 4 or 5 finally accepted. Several 
naval reservists selected have stayed on in 
headquarters as civilian employees on com- 
pletion of their duty tours, 

Once selected for headquarters duty, of- 
ficers as well as civilians are given at least 
six months’ special training at schools and on 
projects, followed by assignments on the 
basis of ability, not rank, and irrespective of 
military or civilian status. “The best quali- 
fied man gets the job,” Rickover states, “and 
in my opinion it is the only way you can run 
any kind of technical organization.” 

The organization also operates on a prin- 
ciple of retaining major control rather than 
assigning substantial areas of responsibility 
to contractors. This in effect draws con- 
tractors into an integration with Head- 
quarters which expands the naval nuclear 
propulsion program from the “two hat” 
Navy-AEC concept to a “three hat” Navy- 
AEC-contractor concept. Headquarters con- 
trol extends even as far as employment deci- 
sions on contractor personnel. “Anyone re- 
sponsible for a reactor program,” Rickover 
explains, “must take on the problem of see- 
ing that his contractors hire the right sort of 
people and train them. Unless he does, he 
is in for trouble.” 

The centralized method of headquarters 
operation eliminates considerable redtape 
and memorandum writing. It permits quick 
decisions. But it violates generally accepted 
sound management criteria by overburdening 
key personnel with a large volume of both 
technical and nontechnical minor decisions. 
Justification for it is claimed not only from 
the inherently complex design interrelations 
within the powerplant itself, but in another 
circumstance explained to the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee by Comdr. R. V. Laney, 
United States Navy: 

“Each naval reactor project has a specific 
end in view. It is intended to be installed 
in a definite ship at some definite time. Be- 
cause the building time for a ship and that 
for a reactor and the reactor plant compo- 
nents are different, the ship is partly built 
when the reactor and reactor equipment are 
still being designed, Its characteristics, its 
length, beam, its speed—all are determined, 
frozen. The task is very sharply defined, and 
there is a very high premium on success, 
The reactor designer must conceive, develop, 
design, and produce a reactor, which, when 
delivered to the ship, will fit into the reactor 
vessel which it has never seen before. That 
reactor vessel is resting in a ship which is a 
stranger, and the reactor, the vessel, the 
pumps, the heat exchangers, and the intri- 
cate control equipment must, the first time 
they operate in unison, operate correctly, so 
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the ship will have the necessary amount of 
power to produce the speed for which she was 
designed.” 

Projects such as Laney describes, together 
with necessary basic research, are presently 
carried on under close headquarters organi- 
gation control at 3 development centers, 2 
(Bettis Plant and Knolls Laboratory) oper- 
ated for AEC by contractors, and 1 privately 
managed. 

The Commission maintains Bettis Plant 
at Pittsburgh, operated by Westinghouse 
Electric, employing some 1,300 scientists and 
engineers, and Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 
tory at Schenectady, operated by General 
Electric and employing another 500. Com- 
bustion Engineering, Inc., operates its own 
center near Windsor, Conn., employing ap- 
proximately 200. 

The centers, together with headquarters 
personnel, and close to 1,000 scientists and 
engineers on contractor payrolls, total nearly 
3,000 highly skilled technicians at work on 
naval nuclear propulsion. Another 250 to 
300 BuShips personnel engage in closely in- 
terrelated work. 

Today bringing a new reactor concept into 
being takes about half the 6 years needed 
to produce the original Nautilus and Sea- 
wolf plants. A year is consumed by pre- 
liminary analysis and design studies to fix 
the essential nature of the project; another 
year is needed for detailed design and anal- 
ysis, including mock-up critical experiment 
in the physics, chemistry, and metallurgy of 
the reactor. During the third year engineer- 
ing, construction, and installation of the 
core, components, and machinery completes 
the work. 

Throughout such a project weekly lists of 
critical items delayed, in trouble, or needing 
help is submitted by the development center 
to headquarters for priority attention. De- 
tailed monthly reports on each phase of the 
project assist overall coordination. All 
major design and technical decisions in a 
program are made by agreement among the 
principals, that is, AEC, the Navy, and the 
development center. If there is strong dis- 
sent from any party, it is talked through 
until essential agreement is reached. Lesser 
technical decisions which derive from major 
ones, extending even to the contractor level, 
are made in somewhat the same way by be- 
ing referred back to headquarters, the prin- 
cipal technical source of direction. 

This pattern of vertical relationships be- 
tween the development centers, contractors, 
and headquarters in its capacity as the 
AEC's Naval Nuclear Reactors Branch, does 
not, however, pertain to its intra-Navy re- 
lationships as Code 1500. These are sub- 
stantially horizontal, particularly with the 
Preliminary Design Branch and with the 
Hull and Machinery Design Branches of the 
Bureau of Ships, where discussions are in- 
formal and close. 

In general, Code 1500 is responsible for 
research, development, engineering, and in- 
stallation of an entire nuclear plant of a new 
type. Reactors for subsequent plants re- 
main a Code 1500 responsibility, but repeat 
machinery now comes under cognizance of 
BuShips Machinery Branch, the same as 
machinery for conventional ships. This shift 
back to conventional from task group ad- 
ministrative procedures as the program 
progresses from its research and develop- 
ment to production is a wise one. 

Just as the development of naval nuclear 
propulsion created demand for special ships 
to utilize it, so has it created demand for 
specially selected and trained men to man 
them. The intricacies involved inevitably 
drew the Bureau of Ships into this fleld as a 
technical adviser to the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. Large numbers of submariners 
have received the training and already some 
200 men and 12 officers are being trained in 
anticipation of commissioning nuclear- 
powered surface ships. 
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Nuclear ship enlisted personnel are se- 
lected by forces afloat, but in accordance 
with strict standards of intelligence, ability, 
and conduct. So outstanding is this group 
that about 6 percent are further selected 
each year as Officer candidates—20 times the 
overall Navy rate. Officers submit to a series 
of comprehensive interviews by Admiral 
Rickover and others before final acceptance 
for training. 

Following selection both officers and men 
undergo 6 months’ intensive schooling in 
physics, mathematics, and various nuclear 
subjects, followed by another 6 months’ fur- 
ther study and practical operation of proto- 
type plants at the National Nuclear Reactor 
Test Station, Arco, Idaho. 

Officers are more intensely trained than 
enlisted men. All officers must, and a num- 
ber of enlisted ratings do, qualify as nuclear 
plant chief operators before completing the 
course. Qualification establishes proficiency 
in all phases of reactor operation, particu- 
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larly in everything pertaining to safety. It 
requires at least 1,000 hours practical work 
on a prototype plant and is said to be several 
times as difficult as qualifying for submarine 
command. 

In addition to regular training, prospective 
commanding officers are assigned several 
months’ duty at headquarters organization 
and in the development centers. Each is 
placed in contact with the designers and 
developers of the powerplant destined for 
his command and acquires the same inti- 
mate knowledge of its capabilities as the 
men who created it. 

The policy of building a land prototype of 
each naval nuclear plant type pays divi- 
dends, not only during development, but 
during the careful and meticulous training 
program as well. Crews go aboard ship fully 
experienced in operating a plant identical 
to the one which they must safely control 
to protect the lives of themselves and their 
shipmates, These factors, as well as care 
in design, are responsible for the excellent 
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safety records of presently operating nuclear 
submarines, 

The advent of naval nuclear propulsion 
has, indeed, brought about as major a change 
in naval men, material, and methods as it 
has in concepts of naval tactics. It has 
placed on naval policy planners the difficult 
burden of allocating available naval funds 
to costly commitments for seapower in being 
to meet the crises of today and at the same 
time carrying forward the bold nuclear re- 
search, construction, and training programs 
needed to meet the crises of tomorrow. 

But if Congress appropriates hoped-for 
funds, by 1966 the Nation will have in being 
5 or 6 superfiattops, half a dozen guided 
missile cruisers, the beginnings of a de- 
stroyer fleet, and some 45 submarines, all 
nuclear powered. 

The substantial shift over from steam to 
naval nuclear power will haye been made 
during a brief 18 years, compared to more 
than 50 years needed for the shift from sail 
to steam. 
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In naval reactor code first letter Indicates ship type, numeral indicates precedence 
in design series, second letter indicates developer: W, Westinghouse; G, General 
Electric; O, Combustion Engineering. All are of pressurized, water-cooled, water- 


moderated types except SIG and 828, cooled by liquid sodium and moderated 
by beryllium, 
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Secretary of Agriculture Benson Answers 


Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, there follows a 
radio report over station KRXK, of Rex- 
burg, Idaho. I am sure readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be interested 
in the questions reported by Gene Shu- 
mate of Rexburg and the answers by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson: 

A few weeks ago I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
This followed the Presidential veto of the 
attempt by Congress to retain farm price 
supports at the present level for the re- 
mainder of the year. In the letter I ex- 
plained to Mr. Benson that distance pre- 
vented attendance at his regular news con- 


ferences and that in lieu of such attendance, 
I would like answers to seven specific ques- 
tions. When the Secretary returned to Wash- 
ington from a trip West, he answered the 
questions. I'm sure we all appreciate this 
consideration and I'm sure you will be inter- 
ested in the questions and answers. 

Mr. Benson wrote: “In reply to your ques- 
tions in the order listed in your letter: 

“Question. President Eisenhower com- 
mented, at the time he vetoed the latest 
farm legislation, that what the farmer needed 
was a ‘thaw’ and not a ‘freeze.’ Exactly 
what does this mean? 

“Answer. The President was referring to 
the need for more freedom to farmers in de- 
termining their production and marketing 
plans to meet rapidly changing conditions 
and to more flexibility to the Secretary in 
establishing the national average support 
levels and acreage allotments. The thaw 
versus freeze concept is discussed in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the President’s mes- 
sage.” 

Breaking away from the letter for Just a 
moment, we will quote that last paragraph 
mentioned: 

“To meet the rapidly changing conditions 
in agriculture, farmers must be able to make 
their own management decisions on their 


own farms. They must not have their pro- 
duction and prices frozen in an outmoded 
pattern. They must not be made the cap- 
tives of a restricted history; they must be 
given freedom to build a brighter future. 
This can be done if farmers and those who 
serve them will team up in support of sound 
legislative and administrative action.” 

That was the President's last paragraph 
in his message to Congress when he returned 
the Senate resolution without his approval. 

Now, back to Secretary Benson's letter: 

“Question, Is it your opinion that the 
lowering of support prices will lead to higher 
market prices for farm products in time for 
the farmer to benefit this year? 

“Answer. The President's program is a 
long-time program which is not scheduled 
to go into effect until the 1959 crop season. 
Hence, there could be no benefits from the 
President's program in the 1958 crop season. 
Incidentally, to be effective beginning with 
the 1959 crop year, the President’s program 
should be approved by Congress this year. 

“Question. Is the recent 4-percent rise in 
farm prices due to a general improvement 
in farm produce or is it primarily livestock 
price rises? k 

“Answer. Prices of all the various groups 
for which the Department compiles prices 
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except wool and dairy products increased 
from mid-February to mid-March when farm 
prices in general advanced 4 percent. The 
most important increase was in the form 
of continued higher prices for meat ani- 
mals. Higher prices for potatoes, fruit, and 
eggs also contributed substantially to the 
increase. 

“Question. How much of the increase in 
beef prices is due to unfavorable weather in 
the Southeast? 

“Answer. Recent unfavorable weather in 
the Southeast had practically no effect on 
beef prices. However, the current price is 
partly reflecting the drought 2 years ago in 
the Southeast. 

Question. How much of the increase in 
beef prices is due to the withholding of 
cattle from the market by southwestern 
raisers as they try to build up herds de- 
pleted by the recent drought? 

“Answer. Most of the increase in beef 
prices is due to the reduction in slaughter 
supplies which is general throughout the 
United States, and the strong demand. 

“Question. Is there any estimate in your 
Department of what the market prices on 
small grains would be if all supports and 
acreage allotments were removed; on wheat, 
for instance? 

“Answer. The President’s program does not 
contemplate the discontinuance of price 
supports. On the contrary, the program 
recognizes that there is nothing wrong with 
a sound and realistic storage and loan pro- 
gram. Under these circumstances we have 
not made any estimates as to what prices 
would be without supports. 

“Question. Do you feel that in the future 
the farmer must accept the fact that open 
market prices on foods and fibers, as well as 
dairy products, will maintain a level below 
prevailing prices and that the answer to 
profitable farming is the elimination of 
smaller units in favor of larger, more-efficient 
units? 

“Answer. There is no reason to believe that 
farm prices will decline under the President’s 
program. Currently, prices of nonprice- 
supported commodities (such as livestock) 
are higher, relatively speaking, than prices 
of supported commodities. The level of farm 
prices in the future will be influenced to a 
large degree by the extent to which markets 
can be expanded. As far as future supports 
are concerned, the President has indicated 
that they will be set at levels as high as 
could be justified under the criteria specified 
by law. Incidentally, the basic objective of 
the President’s program is higher net in- 
come which depends upon the volume sold 
as well as price per unit. While in recent 
years there has been a trend to larger land 
holdings and fewer farms, the family farm is 
holding its own. We believe the family farm 
will always continue to be the backbone of 
American agriculture.” 

And these have been the answers from Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson to a 
recent letter in which I wrote him some 
specific questions, 


Financing Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31, 1958, the Federal Reserve 
Board transmitted to the chairmen of 
the Banking and Currency Committees 
and the Select Committees on Small 
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Business of both Houses of Congress a 
document on the financing of small busi- 
ness which was very clearly labeled a 
study of financing of small business. 
The Board of Governors was very care- 
ful in the letter of transmittal not to re- 
fer to the document as a report. The 
four chairmen of the Congressional com- 
mittees joined in the statement, submit- 
ting this study to the Congress for its 
attention. They, too, carefully referred 
to it as a study and not as a report. 

In the preparation of the document 
as a committee print for use by Members 
ef Congress, unfortunately, somebody 
placed upon the cover of the document 
the word “report” instead of “study.” 

That has brought about an unfortu- 
nate situation, due to careless reporting 
and careless editorializing on the part of 
some members of the press. One edito- 
rial in the Wall Street Journal editori- 
alized about this study, indicating “it 
would be well if Congress paid attention 
to it” and further stated that the “re- 
port” indicated the Small Business Ad- 
ministration was a temporary and a 
“distress organization,” holding out no 
promise to small business primarily be- 
cause the agency was set up “to grant 
loans to applicants who cannot get them 
anywhere else.” It then goes on to say 
that this is unsound business practice, 
and the Government should not encour- 
age loans to poor credit risks. 

It is easy to write, but it takes real 
hard work to become properly informed 
before writing. 

Not only was the study not a report 
but the study itself very plainly states 
that no member of the Board partici- 
pated in the writing of the material sub- 
mitted, and, on the contrary, the “views 
expressed are those of the authors and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank.” 

Now let us turn our attention for a 
moment to the contents of the study to 
determine whether or not there is any- 
thing there to sustain the criticism and 
improper conclusions found in the news 
item. 

The study very properly states that 
the law has always required of the Small 
Business Administration and its prede- 
cessor lending agencies, that before the 
Government makes any credit available, 
it must appear that the loans cannot be 
obtained from private financing. 

This provision has been found sound 
and workable. It is necessary in order to 
protect private enterprise from Govern- 
ment competition. 

That does not mean, however, that 
loans are to be made to bad risks. As a 
matter of fact, the Government lending 
agencies, and particularly the Small 
Business Administration, have a very 
good record in that respect. Actually, 
there have been more complaints made 
against the Small Business Administra- 
tion because it adheres too strictly to 
the requirement of the law that no loan 
be made unless there is “reasonable as- 
surance of repayment.” The loss ratio 
by the Small Business Administration is 
much, much smaller than that experi- 
enced by private lenders. 

There are many reasons why small 
business can get no loans from private 
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lenders other than the fact that it is a 
bad credit risk. There are plenty of 
good credit risks among the small-busi- 
ness men of the country who have been 
unable to get private loans. The Small 
Business Administration is filling that 
void to the limited extent permitted by 
existing law. 

There is nothing in the study as pre- 
sented by the Federal Reserve Board 
which justifies the conclusion that Gov- 
ernment encourages private lenders to 
consider poor credit risks. 

There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment can and should play a greater role 
in connection with making risk or equity 
capital available to small business and 
there is much to be said for making loans 
available for a term beyond the 10 years 
permitted by the existing law to the 
Small Business Administration. Con- 
structive criticisms along those lines will 
be helpful to the Congress in performing 
its duty. News items and editorials, such 
as referred to above, will do nothing ex- 
cept to create confusion. 

In connection with the foregoing, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following letters writ- 
ten to and received by the ever-vigilant 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business: 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, April 16, 1958. 
Mr. GEORGE J. BURGER, 

Vice President, National Federation of 
Independent Business, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Burcer: Thank you for your 
letter of April 14. I am glad to have your 
further comments about the Small Business 
Administration. 

The report to which the Wall Street 
Journal release referred is a technical study 
of the problem of small-business financing, 
prepared by the staff of the Federal Reserve 
System with a number of university or inde- 
pendent scholars also collaborating. The 
conclusions drawn in the individual studies 
are those of the authors, and do not neces- 
sarily represent the views of the Board of 
Governors. The published study was given 
to the press without an accompanying re- 
lease prepared by the Board or its staff. 
Such comments as the press may have made 
of the study, or such points as the press 
may have taken out of context, are, there- 
fore, the responsibility of the press and in 
no way the responsibility of the Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC, Martin, Jr. 


Apri 14, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM McC. MARTIN, 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I noted in the Wall 
Street Journal tod y: “Reserve Board says 
small business agency, banks fail to aid 
growth.” Of course both this office and our 
head office at Burlingame, Calif., will closely 
scrutinize and study the report issued by 
the Board to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and the select Committees on 
Small Business. However, we do believe 
there is some need for a clarification and 
proper evaluation of the operations of the 
Small Business Administration. 

As the saying goes: “Rome wasn’t built 
in a day” and it goes without saying that in 
our opinion, after closely scrutinizing the 
operations of the agency from its inception, 
it may be found that the operation of the 
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agency was handicapped from the first in- 
stance through impediments, To substan- 
tiate that statement—from the very first in- 
stance the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business vigorously opposed the estab- 
lishment within the agency of the Policy 
Board, and we are referring to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his alternate, and the 
Secretary of Commerce or his alternate, and 
the SBA Administrator. 

When the vote came up on this in the 
United States Senate in the first instance 
this office wired 96 Members of the Senate 
opposing that part of the act. In other 
words, we maintained that the administra- 
tion of the act should rise or fall on the 
actions of the Administrator himself, and 
we have lived to see the day that we were 
correct in our findings. 

We know that when the agency was 
originally established and a few months into 
its operation, after a hurried nationwide 
visit in key regional offices of SBA, and upon 
reporting our findings back to Washington 
the result was that the whole operation of 
the SBA as to its lending policy was changed 
as it related to those eligible to secure SBA 


loans. 

The Wall Street Journal report further 
states: “The study criticized the SBA for 
granting loans only when small business 
finds it impossible to get them anywhere 
else.“ What's wrong with that? I believe it 
may be found in the act itself that small 
business is expected to attempt to secure 
loans from private sources, and when they 
are not available and the credit standing of 
the applicant is O. K., the Small Business 
Administration moves in. In other words 
the procedure used by SBA is not in com- 
petition with private banking circles. 

The report further states: The tremen- 
dous postwar increase in indebtedness of 
small businesses might raise the question of 
whether credit had become too readily avail- 
able.” The writer’s experience in private 
business for better than a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more prior to my connection with 
the federation leads me to believe that 
where small business goes in for financial 
loans from private banking institutions their 
applications are generally scrutinized very 
very carefully before any consideration is 
given to the loan. 

We believe, from reviewing the operations 
of the Small Business Administration, and 
after having recently completed personal 
visits to SBA Offices in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and New York City, that the agency 
is showing consistent progress more in keep- 
ing with the will of the Congress and the 
full intent of the act. 

We further believe, due to the splendid 
action of the House in the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress, which voted and approved 
improved SBA legislation expanding the 
powers and operations of the agency, and 
more important, the key to its operation as 
to financing matters—authorizing a new Ad- 
visory Board consisting of the Administrator, 
Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and not less than 3 nor more 
than 5 small-business men, this will go a 
long long ways in bringing long overdue fi- 
nancial assistance to small business where 
such credit is not available through private 
banking institutions, and in closing we 
might add that the opinion we have ex- 
pressed above is also the opinion held by 
some members of the banking fraternity. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 


APRIL 17, 1958. 
EDITOR, WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
44 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
DEAR Sm: I noted with considerable in- 
terest on the editorial page of today’s Wall 
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Street Journal “Topsy-Turvy Business,” 
which certainly calls for our attention in 
view of the interest our nationwide mem- 
bership—all independent business and pro- 
fessional men—has in the operation of the 
Small Business Administration. 

You state: “The temporary Small Business 
Administration will probably outlive us all.” 
You are correct, and it will outlive us all 
until such time as banking institutions 
throughout the Nation are permitted to make 
long-term capital loans to small business. 
You are well aware that under present bank- 
ing laws the banks more or less are regulated 
by State and Federal law on long-term loans. 

We are leaving no stone unturned, which 
after all is the majority vote of our mem- 
bership, to have the Senate take concurrent 
action on the improved Small Business Ad- 
ministration legislation which was voted by 
practically unanimous action in the House 
in the 1st session of the 85th Congress—to 
be exact, 392 for and 2 against. 

Our understanding of the recently released 
report of the Federal Reserve Board, “Fi- 
nancing Small Business,” is that it was not 
a report of the Board itself but was merely 
a report of the staff which was engaged to 
study the situation, 

Page 19 of the report carries letter of 
transmittal dated March 31, 1958, directed 
to the chairmen, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, House Select 
Committee on Small Business, signed by 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman, in which 
he stated: “Last fall the research staffs of 
the Board of Governors and the Federal Re- 
serve banks undertook a study of the fi- 
nancing problems of small business.” We 
could find nothing in Mr. Martin’s letter 
to the committees where he called the 
Small Business Administration a distress or- 
ganization, nor do we find in his letter any 
comments as quoted: “hold out any prom- 
ise for development” of small businesses, 

We believe in fairness to your nationwide 
readers of the Journal that you may find it 
convenient to publish this letter as it goes 
without saying many thousands of small 
business people throughout the Nation do 
read the Wall Street Journal, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J, BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 


Victory Without War—Is It Possible? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent new book published a few days ago 
has come to my attention. The title is 
Victory Without War. This is a chal- 
lenging subject in which all of us are 
deeply interested. 

This perceptive volume is written by 
a distinguished soldier-analyst, George 
Fielding Eliot. Mr. Eliot tells a sharply 
challenging story of the amazing build- 
up in the missile and space exploration 
field now credited to Soviet Russia. He 
recommends certain “must” courses to 
make war impossible. ‘These are courses 
to be taken by the United States and the 
Free World if they are to equal the So- 
viet Union’s remarkable advance, 
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To know current, vital problems in 
this most interesting area, I recommend 
this volume as an efficient and telling 

work which will make every intelligent 
American, regardless of party, stop, look, 
and listen. 

I am particularly struck with the keen 
analysis embodied in these forward- 
looking views and want them to be con- 
sidered by the careful and thinking 
Members of the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people in broadening the basis for 
their judgment. 


The Defense of America: A Special De- 
bate on the Reorganization of the De- 
fense Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following broadcast 
entitled “The Defense of America: A 
Special Debate on the Reorganization 
of the Defense Department,” as broad- 
cast over the CBS television network, 
April 20, 1958. Guests, the Honorable 
Leverett Saltonstall, United States 
Senator, Republican, of Massachusetts; 
the Honorable William C. Foster, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, 1951-1953, mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee to the 
Secretary of Defense To Study the Re- 
organization Plan, the Honorable F. 
Edward Hébert, United States House of 
Representatives, Democrat, of Louisi- 
ana; the Honorable John T. Koehler, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 1949 to 
1951. Moderator, George Herman, CBS 
News. Producer, Nancy Hanschman. 

The broadcast follows: 

Mr. HERMAN, I am George Herman. I am 
substituting for Eric Sevareid, who is unable 
to be here. 

Gentlemen, President Eisenhower wants a 
major reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment involving the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

Do you agree, Senator SaLTONSTALL? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am sympathetic 
with his objectives. 

Mr. HERMAN. Congressman HÉBERT? 

Mr. Hésert. I am opposed to the Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

Mr. Foster. The plan demonstrates the 
President's leadership in the field in which 
he is preeminent. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Koehler? 

Mr. KOEHLER. I am opposed to any pro- 
posal which results in merger of the armed 
services. 

ANNOUNCER. From Washington, the CBS 
Television Network brings you The Defense 
of America: A Special Debate on the Reor- 
ganization of the Defense Department. 

Participating in the debate are Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, top 
Republican on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee; William C. Foster, former Depu- 
ty Secretary of Defense; Representative Ed- 
ward Hébert, of Louisiana, one of the top 
Democrats on the House Armed Services 
Committee; and John T. Koehler, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
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The moderator is George Herman, CBS 
News Washington correspondent. 

Mr. Herman. Gentlemen, I think you all 
know that President Eisenhower told Con- 
gress last January that he was going to give 
them his plans for defense reorganization 
before long, and on the 3d of April he sent 
Congress a message which proposed a much 
broader and deeper reorganization than any- 
one had apparently expected. 

On April 16, he sent a draft of legislation 
to bring about that reorganization, and a 
bill was promptly introduced in Congress, 
and the following day he delivered a strong 
and dramatic appeal for support in a speech 
before a gathering of news editors here in 
Washington. 

Secretary of Defense McElroy has also 
spoken in defense of the plan, which very 
strongly bears his own imprint. 

With the Department of Defense under 
Mr. McElroy, which drew up the main points 
of the plan after conferring with past and 
present Chiefs of Staff and with the five- 
man committee of which Mr. Foster was a 
member, the President's legislative leaders 
will now have the main burden of carrying 
forward this plan in Congress, and in partic- 
ular that means Senator SALTONSTALL. 

So, Senator, would you start off by telling 
us what you feel about the President's reor- 
ganization plan? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Herman, I am 
glad to. First, let me say I am happy to be 
on this program with these 3 other gen- 
tlemen and yourself, because I have worked 
with all 4 of you, on Capitol Hill, on the 
subject, at one time or another. 

Now, today what we all want is security 
and a great opportunity for peace in the 
world. What we need for our security is 
strong defense of a quick retaliatory effort, 
quick and very massive in the retaliatory 
effort. To get that quick retaliatory effort, 
we have got to have efficiency, and to be 
efficient we have got to today use as little 
money as we can, because of the tremen- 
dous expense that goes into our defensive 
effort, 

Mr. Herman. And for that reason you plan 
to support the 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As I said, I am sym- 
pathetic with the objectives of the Presi- 
dent. I think we have got to work out 
some of the details in the Congress that 
aren't perhaps entirely clear in his message 
or in the bill that he has submitted. 

Mr, Herman. Thank you, Senator SALTON- 
STALL. 

Congressman HÉBERT? 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Herman, I am surprised 
at Senator SALTONSTALL’s statement, pleas- 
antly so, because I can’t be in disagreement 
with it. 

Mr. Herman. Try. 

Mr. Hisert. We aren't at all in disagree- 
ment on the objectives. We are all for 
mother and country and against sin, but the 
thing that strikes me most in the Presi- 
dent’s most recent proposition to reorganize 
the Department is the similarity of all pre- 
vious reorganization attempts. I think it 
would be well to trace the history of these 
reorganization movements. 

The original one began in 1947, at which 
time we had the original intent, and of 
course it was for efficiency and economy, the 
same words used today. At that time it was 
indicated that if we adopted the original 
Unification Act, everything would be solved 
and we would be on our way to efficiency 
and economy. 

Admiral Forrest Sherman at that time 
then enyisaged what the Defense Department 
would be, and his words were: there would 
be 1 Secretary, 4 deputies, 100 people, and 
a concentrated office, with a decentraliza- 
tion of power. 

That Secretary and 4 deputies and 100 
people has now grown to 33 individuals in 
the Department of Defense who can be 
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called Mr. Secretary, and the hundred peo- 
ple have grown to 3,500 people. 

Now, the next time: we also heard of the 
reorganization as soon as we got a new 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Louis Johnson. 
He came to the Hill in 1949, I think it was. 

He said, “We want efficiency and we want 
economy. Now, if you will just give us this 
added power, it is going to solve everything.” 

So he marched up the hill. 

Then we had another Secretary of Defense 
come up, Mr. Charles Wilson, and he came 
to the Hill. 

He said, “We want efficiency and we want 
economy. If you change this and give me 
more power, we are going to accomplish this 
and give us more Secretaries.” 

So we promptly gave him that. 

And now, several years later, we have an- 
other new Secretary. He marched up the 
hill again and we hear again efficiency and 
economy. 

Now, these statements I am making in 
general and I am quoting the individuals 
in general, but for the benefit of my friend, 
Senator SALTONSTALL, and Mr, Foster, I have 
the records stacked here and here which 
can be found the accurate quotes, and I am 
sure you will accept my paraphrasing. 

But I think there is one thing I want to 
leave, before I go on now, and that is this: 
The President has said that the present law 
causes waste and ineffectiveness, but I won- 
der who wrote the present law, except the 
President himself. The Congress had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with it. They accepted 
a blank check from him, and we couldn't 
change a comma or a semicolon, 

Mr. Herman. I just want to ask you as you 
conclude that statement, Mr. HÉBERT, whether 
by this you mean that you do not think we 
need further efficiency, and you do not pro- 
pose to support the President's 

Mr. Hésent. We need further efficiency and 
economy, but we could do it with what we 
have in hand and could have done it under 
the first act. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Foster, Iam sure you will 
have a reaction to that, 

Mr. Foster. Well, I do. Of couree, I think 
we all agree in the objectives. I think we 
all accept the Congressman’s paraphrase, al- 
though he may have conceivably taken it a 
little bit black where it was gray instead of 
white. 

You are quite right. There have been each 
time over these years a hope that the latest 
plan would meet the change and conditions 
a little bit better, and I think we must all 
realize that conditions have substantially 
changed since 1947. 

I think the onrush of technology, to use 
the President’s phrase, has been something 
that none of us could have foreseen. I think 
the substantial progress which our major 
enemy has made none of us could have fore- 
seen. 

I think it is quite clear today that we 
need a more direct command channel be- 
tween the President as Commander in Chief 
through his deputy, the Secretary of Defense, 
to the operating commands, which are the 
cutting edges of our defense, and I think that 
each of these plans to which you refer has 
actually made an improvement. 

True we have never reached perfection; we 
never will. I am sure that this plan will 
require amendment sometime in the future. 
But I do believe that this does meet the 
major things which we have to do; namely, 
to clarify command channels, to put research 
and technology at a high level where it can 
be developed and be available to the Chiefs 
of Staff to meet the kind of conditions which 
we face from here in. 

And while I agree perhaps it could have 
been done better each time, Mr. Congress- 
man, it has improved down through the 
years, but I believe we need this to make it 
better and good enough to meet today’s 
challenge. 
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Mr. HermMan. Mr. Foster, you were 1 of the 
5 men on the committee which advised Sec- 
retary McElroy on the building of this plan. 
Let me ask you this: Were the past plans 
considered as evolutionary steps? Was that 
built upon the past, the changes of the past 
plans? 

Mr. Foster. This is certainly evolutionary, 
and I would not say I was a member of the 
committee. I was 1 of the group of 5 con- 
sultants and we consulted, questioned, ad- 
vised, in that sense, but the plan is the Presi- 
dent's and the Secretary’s, using, to the 
extent that he could, since he had not been 
there long, as you know, the experience which 
a number of us had had. 

And you will recall the group, the three 
Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs, Mr. Rockefeller 
who has been active in administrative rec- 
ommendations through the whole Govern- 
ment, and myself, and I think that as a group 
of consultants we were very effective in chal- 
lenging major suggestions, and I think that 
what has come out as evolutionary is not de- 
structive to what has gone on in the past, 
but will be an improvement over it. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Koehler, you were in the 
Pentagon from 1949 to 1951, I believe, as an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. You were 
there during the last reorganization. How 
does this one strike you? 

Mr. KorHter. Well, I wasn't there during 
the last reorganization. I was there during 
the first two. I wasn’t there in 1953. 

4 Congressman Hépert has said, this is 

o. 4. 

Now, I would like to take a slightly differ- 
ent tack from that taken by the other three 
gentlemen. I agree, of course, with the objec- 
tives, that we must have the most efficient 
and the most capable military forces that our 
circumstances and our finances permit. But 
in view of some disagreements at very high 
level, and being a lawyer, I think that I can 
best perform my part of this task this after- 
noon to the language of the proposals, 

The Congress has consistently repulsed at- 
tempts (1) to merge our armed services; (2) 
to create a single Chief of Staff; and (3) to 
authorize someone other than Congress to 
prescribe the roles and missions of the serv- 
ices, which authority is vested solely in the 
Congress by article 1, section A, clauses 12, 
13, and 14 of the Constitution. 

The President has said as recently as last 
Thursday that the proposed changes will not 
result in merger, nor the creation of a gen- 
eral staff system, and that the bill does not 
undermine the constitutional power of the 
Congress in this respect. 

On the other hand, Chairman VINSON, of 
the House Armed Services Committee, has 
reached the opposite conclusion on each of 
those three points. It goes without saying 
that both statements are entitled to highest 
consideration and the highest respect. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that we should, to the extent 
possible, address ourselves to the language of 
the bill and in considering the language, 
consider just as carefully the language that 
would be deleted from the present legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Herman. Gentlemen, in listening to 
all four of you, one thing strikes me right 
away. We all talk about whether we call 
it chains of command, whether we call it 
efficiency, whether it gets called as it was 
called in the previous reorganization, “more 
bang for a buck,” we all talk about improy- 
ing the status of our Armed Forces and we 
all talk about getting more firepower, more 
defense power for our dollar. 

What I would like to ask of you at this 
point is how bad are things? How urgently 
do we need reorganization? Are things ina 
devil of a mess, and how quickly must we 
move on this? Senator SALTONSTALL. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I would just say 
this, Mr. Herman, and you bring up a very 
good point. Things aren't in a mess. 
Things are going forward well. They can go 
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forward better. But we have always got to 
remember today is the speed of attack. To- 
day or in a year or so the Russians presum- 
ably can send a missile over here that will 
come over in 30 minutes. 

Now that is quite different from World 
War I or World War II or 1947, Mr, HÉBERT. 
It can come over very quickly. Therefore, 
we have got to organize our defense very 
quickly and very efficiently, and that has got 
to mean a quicker chain of command and a 
quicker action, and that action has got to be 
devastating if we are going to be secure, 
because if it is devastating we won't be 
attacked. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Senator, show me one thing 
in the present law which the President him- 
self wrote with a blank check which would 
prevent immediate action if we were at- 
tacked? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The one thing is the 
time that it takes to get a command, we 
will say, from the Secretary of Defense or 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff down through 
to the command post for action. 

Mr. Hésert. Where is that prevented in the 
present law? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, There is nothing to 
prevent it. 

Mr. Hésertr. Of course there is not. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Except that the peo- 
ple that it has to go through. What we want 
to do is to have it go through as few people 
as possible, and yet keep a civilian head at 
the final command. 

Mr. HÉBERT, I am thoroughly in accord, 
but I suggest there is not a thing in the 
present law that prevents immediate action. 
There is not one thing, and I would like 
to have it pointed out if there is one thing. 

Keep in mind again, Senator, that the 
President himself in 1953—what has been so 
different from 1953 to 1958—the President 
himself wrote the present law under which 
they exist in the Defense Department, you 
will agree with me on that I am sure, because 
it was a reorganization act, not a statutory 
act, and the President wrote it and we 
couldn't change a comma. In this book back 
here which I won’t have time to bring out, he 
says now is the time to perfect the Depart- 
ment, “and I am perfecting it now with this 
plan.” 

Mr. HERMAN. Congressman HÉBERT, before 

Fou come out with any more of your secret 
weapons from the table back there, let me 
ask you this: 

Do you believe that things have not 
changed so radically from the production 
of missiles and from the shrinking of warn- 
ing times, that things do not require a 
different frame now from the frame they 
required 5-10 years ago? 

Mr. Héserr. No, sir. Our lack is lack of a 
decision or, if not lack of decision, of an 
immediate decision. The stumbling block 
in the Defense Department has been in the 
area of the Comptroller who controls the 
money in which Mr. Eisenhower is so inter- 
ested. We could have put up a satellite a 
year and a half ago if the decision had been 
made in the Defense Department, and it was 
not made. 

Mr. Foster. May I go back to this ques- 
tion of command, and the President's for- 
mer reorganization act, because I think this 
is extremely important. It is true it was 
written as a reorganization plan, by the 
President when he first came in. Five years 
have passed. We do have a strong security 
setup in our Armed Forces, but in 5 years we 
have learned, as Senator SALTONSTALL said, 
that the command lines are not as clear as 
we would like to have them. 

The executive agent process is not as effec- 
tive under these terms and times which we 
are up against today. Then when that was 
written we thought in terms of a manned 
air force attacking us. This is a matter of 
hours. We had sufficient tactical warning. 
We could get our deterrent forces, our retali- 
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atory forces in the air. Today, as Senator 
SALTONSTALL says, this is a matter of 30 min- 
utes. In addition to that, in any passage of 
command down, the executive agent does 
introduce what have been determined to be 
unnecessary additional layers to go through. 

Mr. HÉBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. Foster. I remember in history, sir, and 
I appeared before you several times when 
I was there, you were very concerned about 
layers of command at that time. We were 
talking about cataloging, you will recall, and 
you felt there were too many. This is simply 
@ movement toward the elimination of ob- 
structive layers. 

Mr. HÉBERT, I don't want to monopolize 
the time, Mr. Foster, but you injected some- 
thing in there. I want to ask you a question. 

You mentioned the cataloging situation. 
That was the one act that to unify and make 
uniform purchases, make a catalog with a 
single number, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Foster. No; it didn't unify purchases. 

Mr. Hünzar. But it was direction for unifi- 
cation, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Foster. It was an attempt to get a 
common name for each and every item. 

Mr. HÉBERT. And that is what is being done 
today at a savings of some $5 billion, I think, 
estimated by the Hoover Commission, isn't 
that correct? 

Mr. Foster. This is correct, and you and I 
both worked toward this end. 

Mr. HÉBERT. You did? Wait just one sec- 
ond please, sir, I have the record here in 
which you opposed that bill and said you 
had enough laws; that you didn't need any 
more laws. Now where do you stand today? 

Mr. Foster. We would have done it with- 
out the law and we do not feel that the 
Congress in that kind of a thing should get 
in and do the executive actions which you, 
sir, as a legislator write the policies and the 
executive branch carries out. 

Mr. Héperr. I have proved my point. 

Mr. Herman. Between the legislator and 
the administrator here, I think a lawyer 
wanted to get a word in. 

Mr. Kornter. I wanted to get back to the 
discussion that Senator SALTONSTALL started; 
namely, that because of technological im- 
provements and the fact that the new world, 
the new look is so different, we must be able 
to act very very speedily, 

I agree, but it strikes me as more than a 
happenstance that this desire for speed in 
reaction has come about very recently. Now 
the missile program is not new. The mis- 
sile program is not a matter of the last 6 
months. And it seems very interesting that 
during the years 1953 through 1957 the or- 
ganization of the Department of Defense was 
deemed amply capable of taking care of tech- 
nological improvements under the present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

But the Rockefeller report has come out 
within the last few months; and the Rocke- 
feller report, which I think in my humble 
way is the basis of this proposal; is replete 
with very sweeping statements 

Mr, Foster. May I interrupt there, be- 
cause it is not the basis of this proposal, 
Mr. Koehler. 

Mr. KOEHLER. Shall I say was taken into 
consideration then in preparing 

Mr, Foster. It was along with the advice 
and counsel of gozens, twenties of other 
people, all of whom were also experienced 
and competent, 

Mr. Korner. I stand corrected. Shall I 
say it had a bearing on the subject. But 
the Rockefeller report—and I, of course, 
have not had access to other reports—is com- 
plete with sweeping conclusions and gener- 
alizations; and, so far as I am concerned, it 
is very much like a brief without citation 
of authority. 

I do not feel that the present Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have failed to make proper position 
for the protection of this country in the 
event of some international disaster. It may 
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be that their present system could be im- 
proved, because any system can be improved, 
but I am astonished that in a period of 
a few months a reorganization as sweeping 
as this is should be necessary, in view of 
what I consider to be the tremendous ad- 
vances we have made in the last 10 years in 
unification. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, May I, Mr. Koehler, 
go into one part of that, and that is this: 
The position of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

We put in there our most experienced 
military man, a man with a hard personal- 
ity and a man in whom the country has 
confidence. 

We have had General Bradley, Admiral 
Radford, and now General Twining. Those 
are the three. 

Now what we really in a way do is to 
downgrade him when we put him in there. 
We do not give him authority. Now that 
bothered me in 1947. It bothered me again 
in 1949, and I was on both those confer- 
ence committees that worked out the tech- 
nical language of those acts. 

Now what the President is trying to do 
is not to downgrade the Chief of Staff, but 
to take advantage of his experience and to 
give him a true responsibility in working 
out our strategy, as I see it. And that is 
one very important part of this act. I 
do not think anybody will—well, I will not 
say anybody, but I do not think that that 
should be too much opposed. 

Mr. HERMAN. Let me ask you four gentle- 
men this. At this point in our history, with 
the missile war apparently approaching the 
tilt, do you then think that we can respond 
to these future fast happening wars with 
our present setup, or some kind of a re- 
organization, whether it be a basic reorgan- 
ization or a plan of this kind, or whether 
it would simply be a reorganization decided 
upon by the Chiefs of Staff, that some such 
reorganization is needed, or are we all right 
for a missile war now. 

Mr. HÉBERT. I think the reorganization is 
needed in the other direction. Cut out all 
of these secretaries and all of these need- 
less people. Let the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have some authority right directly under the 
Secretary of Defense himself, and revert back 
to the original plan as it was drawn and as 
the testimony of General Eisenhower at that 
time and Forest Sherman, Bob Patterson, 
everybody that appeared said would settle it. 

However, there is one thing, and Senator 
SALTONSTALL has put his finger on it. There 
is one thing that worries me greatly about 
this military thing, and that is a military 
man on horseback, That is the idea, of 
course, it has heen thrown up as a screen, 
Senator. 

I know they say even the President, and 
I may say here parenthetically something 
that I am deeply concerned about, and that 
is the language of the President in his 
speech the other day, as an example, before 
the national editors association in which he 
just tossed off with a wave of the hand and 
said of the people who criticized him: it 
was sheer nonsense. Does he mean to say 
that he can wave off a man like CARL VIN- 
son, whom he undoubtedly was criticizing, 
44 years of experience in military affairs in 
this country? Every man who wears a star 
on the uniform today was a lieutenant when 
he came to Congress, and that includes Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Whom General Eisenhower 
calls Uncle Cart. Is that nonsense when 
he gives forth? I don’t think so. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. HÉBERT, we all 
have great respect for Uncle Carn. I have 
dealt with him across the table a good many 
times, and I know he is a man who has a 
great deal of knowledge on this subject. But 
that doesn’t mean that the President neces- 
sarily was criticizing him. 

What I think the President wants to do is 
to give a greater responsibility to the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff, and to give duties to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
Chairman, under this bill of the President's, 
isn’t going to be a one man on horseback. 

Mr. Héserr. Not at this time, but in the 
future. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Nor ever, I hope. 

Mr. Hésert. You hope. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are looking 
pessimistically at the future. I wouldn’t 
agree with making him one man, but he has 
got the Joint Chiefs to work with. The 
Joint Chiefs are kept as operational heads, 
but at the same time they are allowed to 
delegate certain of their operational duties 
so as to have more time for strategic plan- 
ning and for the overall operation, The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
given certain managerial duties. He ap- 
points the Director. The Director will be re- 
sponsible to him, the Director of the Joint 
Staff Organization. And the Joint Staff 
Organization is built up to be the overall 
strategic command. 

Mr. HÉBERT. And, mind you, this new bill 
or proposal of the President puts an un- 
limited number of people on the Joint 
Chiefs, where it was previously limited. 

Mr. Herman. Let me go to the far end of 
the table now and ask first Mr. Foster 

Mr. Foster. As an engineer, may I get a 
word in with all these lawyers? 

Mr. Hésert. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Foster. I assumed you were a lawyer, 
but if not, I will get in anyway. 

I would like to get back to Mr. Koehler’s 
statement first about all this has developed 
in the last few months, and why didn't we 
know it before, since we have known about 
missiles for some time. 

We have known about missiles for some 
time. They did not give evidence of becom- 
ing operational in the immediate future until 
the last several months. But there had been 
much study given to what we did about 
missiles over the last 4 or 5 years, and the 
military men who were concerned with this 
were those same three distinguished Chair- 
men of the Joint Chiefs that you speak 
of, General Eisenhower, and General Gruen- 
ther, each of whom believe at this point in 
history in order to meet these new threats 
that there should be a clarification of these 
lines of command in order to do it more 
rapidly. 

Now, going to Mr. Hésert’s statement 
about Cant. Vinson, I think everyone in the 
Defense Department, everyone in the mili- 
tary services, has great respect for his ex- 
perience and his ability. But I think in this 
he has perhaps felt, as you say, that there 
could be the man on horseback, but I wonder 
if that is realistic. 

May I just finish one sentence. The Presi- 
dent is the Commander in Chief of the mili- 
tary forces by that same Constitution to 
which we refer. He is charged with that 
responsibility and he must discharge it. It 
is a terrific responsibility. He must have 
under him a man who can pass those com- 
mands as clearly and quickly through as it is 
possible to do it. 

And I think that this setup does exactly 
that. There can be no man on horseback 
with our system of government, because, 
you know, every single military man is un- 
der the direction of a civilian, and every 
civilian is under the direction and under 
the control of you gentlemen as Congress 
who will appropriate, and there are numerous 
other groups and controls within the Gov- 
ernment that make it impossible to ever 
achieve the man on horseback under this or 
any other similar democratic plan of organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Herman. I would like to hear the 
lawyers’ reaction to that. 

Mr. KOEHLER. I think it is just about my 
turn to say something. Bill, I clearly would 
have no way of passing any informed com- 
ment on the extent to which or the manner 
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in which the chain of command over mili- 
tary operations should be clarified. I am a 
civilian. I just don’t know. To the extent 
that it can be done properly, it should be 
done. 

What concerns me, as I said before, is the 
necessity, the apparent necessity, of a 
sweeping reorganization of the entire De- 
partment of Defense. Now, I warned you 
originally that I was going to get to the law, 
and I think what is important is not only 
what is in the new proposal but what has 
been stricken out. 

I now read the present law: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this act“ —this is existing law— the combat- 
ant functions assigned to the military serv- 
ices by section“ —s0o and so and so and so— 
“shall not be transferred, reassigned, abol- 
ished or consolidated. Military personnel 
shall not be so detailed or assigned as to 
impair such combatant functions, The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall not direct the use 
and expenditure of funds of the Department 
of Defense in such manner as to affect the 
result prohibited by paragraphs 1 and 2.” 

And substituted therefor, the proposed law 
is a provision that the Secretary of Defense 
shall have authority to establish unified or 
specified commands and assign forces of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, to 
those commands, 

When you add to that the provision that 
the requirement of law that the three De- 
partments shall be separately administered 
is to be stricken out, and then when you 
add to that this provision, I mean by strik- 
ing—this is in the present law which I am 
now about to read, and which is to be 
stricken: 

“No provision of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent a Secretary of a Mili- 
tary Department or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from presenting to the Con- 
gress on his own initiative, after first so 
informing the Secretary of Defense, any 
recommendation related to the Department 
of Defense that he may deem proper.” 

So the Congress, gentlemen, is forbidden 
to receive the very information it should 
have in order that it may judge more capa- 
bilities of the service. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Koehler, would 
you yleld there? 

Mr. KoEHLER. Certainly. I am finished. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I don't think the 
unified command violates any question or 
involves any question of merger of forces. 
We did it in the war. We are doing it now. 

Mr. KOEHLER. I couldn't agree with you 
more. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So far as individual 
members of the Defense Department coming 
up to the Congress, I personally do not be- 
lieve that the Congress will change that 
provision. -Now, the President himself has 
said—— 

Mr. KOEHLER. I am pleased to hear you say 
that. 

Senator SaLToNsTALL. The President him- 
self has said that he did not feel that a 
man, when he is asked questions, or at 
least McElroy said that, and I think the 
President has said it, that when a man is 
asked questions he should answer truth- 
fully. And we have had a great deal of 
experience in that in the last 18 months, in 
the so-called Symington preparedness com- 
mittee and in the Johnson preparedness 
committee. We have had other freedom of 
discussion with a man holding up his hand 
and taking an oath and speaking truthfully. 
So I wouldn’t worry about that. 

Now, I think so far as the merging of the 
services are concerned, we can’t connect that 
with unified command. 

Mr. KOEHLER. No, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is another 
problem that has got to be argued out by 
itself, And there again the President has 
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said emphatically he did not wish to merge 


the services. 

Mr. KOEHLER. I know that. The difficulty 
is, Senator, that I find it extremely difficult 
to square the language of the proposal as 
written. Now, when we come—section 2 is 
the declaration of intent of the statute, and 
section 2 says it shall be the intent of this 
legislation not to merge the armed services. 
Well and good. 

Now, if we turn to the section of the 
statute which implements that section of 
intent, within the policy enunciated in sec- 
tion 2, that is the intent not to merge: “The 
Secretary of Defense shall take appropriate 
steps” and so forth “to provide for more 
effective” and so forth “eliminate duplica- 
tion.” 
, “No function which has been or 
hereafter authorized by law to be per- 
formed by the Department of Defense or 
any officer or agency thereof shall be sub- 
stantially transferred, reassigned, abolished 
or consolidated until 30 days after a 
report in regard to all pertinent detalls 
shall have been made by the Secretary of 
Defense to the Committees of the Armed 
Services of the Congress.” 

Now, he makes that report. He waits 30 


‘days, and if Congress acts within the 30- 


day period, Congress can prevent the 
transfer of those functions. But if Con- 
gress does not act within the 30-day period, 
those functions are effective, as I read the 
law. 

That seems to me that if he should do it 
during that period when Congress was in 
recess 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That has got to be 
clarified. 

Mr. KOEHLER. Iam reading the law as it is 
written, 

Mr. HÉBERT. Senator, I am glad to hear 
you say that. I agree with what you said. 
I don’t believe the Congress is going to buy 
this bill at all, and that is what we are dis- 
cussing right now. 

We are going to have some type of re- 
organization, but the question is, Are we 
going to take what the President has spoon- 
fed us? and I don't think—I don't think the 
President's bill will get out of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Congressman, you are en- 
titled to your own opinion, and we will leave 
that go. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I think it will. 

Mr. Foster. I would like to get back to the 
legal brief here, because it seems to me that 
this whole question of separate administra- 
tion is one of the key things in this whole 
argument. ; 

Mr. KOEHLER. I agree with you. 

Mr. Foster. You set up a law and I am not 
a lawyer, but you set up a law in which 
you allegedly give direction, control and au- 
thority and the complete responsibility for 
the security of the United States to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Then you go down four lines and say, but 
you can't do this, you can't do that, and 
you can’t do the other things. 

You say he can come up and he can make 
these changes. He gives the Congress notice 
8 if the Congress says no,“ he may not do 
t. 

It seems to me with the unification of sea, 
air, and land forces which we must have in 
order to fight the kind of battles and wars 
we have today, you have got to give equal 
authority to the man to whom you have 
given responsibility, and this set of proposals 
is so designed to give that authority to the 
man on whom you have placed this terrific 
responsibility. 

Mr. KOEHLER. Bill, I couldn’t agree more 
with everything you have said. My only ar- 

t was this: I am dealing with the 
legislation that has been submitted to the 
Congress. Iam not doing anything else but 
interpreting that legislation. 
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On the basis of this legislation, the Presi- 
dent has said merger will not result. Chair- 
man Vinson has said merger will result. 

As I read this legislation, and I am not 
taking a position personally for or against 
merger, as I read this legislation a future 
unknown Secretary of Defense will have the 
authority if he chooses to exercise it to 
merge the services. 

Mr. Foster. Well, perhaps that is so. The 
writers of the Constitution did not know the 
future people who were going to operate un- 
der it. 

I do not think you can write a piece of 
law, and you legislators can advise me on 
this, that is only for this particular man. I 
think this is good sound legislation to meet 
the difficult problems we have, and I think 
that unless we do this kind of thing, we 
may be too little, too late, and too slow. 

Mr. HEART. Mr. Foster, as I understood it, 
you complain now that the Secretary is re- 
sponsible and then the authority is taken 
away from him. 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. Hésert. That is right. Now, in the bill 
which you subscribe to and which you like, 
if you will read the act in section 4, it gives 
the direction to the Secretary of the Navy, 
“the Chief of Operations shall exercise com- 
mand and supervision over such of the 
forces of the Navy and the Marine Corps as 
the Secretary of the Navy determines.” 

That is an affirmative declaration that the 
Secretary and the Chief of Naval Operations 
has control, is that correct? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Now we come to the “but”: 
“Other than the forces assigned by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to unified or special com- 
mands.” 

Mr, Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. HÉBERT. In other words, by the wave of 
his hand he could have Mr. Arleigh Burke 
up there with no forces under him at all. 

Mr. Foster, That is correct. 

Mr. Hésert. Why subscribe in one instance 
and complain in another? 

Mr. Foster. Oh, no, this is not true at all. 
What we are saying is that in order to fight 
modern wars, you must have the ability to 
Ihave in command forces as your cutting 
edge sea, land, and air forces. 

Mr. HÉBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. Foster. One assignment to a unified 
joint or specified command. The commander 
of that force by direction of the President 
through the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of operating that force. 

Mr. Héserr. That is correct. 

Mr. Foster. At that point the Chief of 
Naval Operations or the Secretary of the 
Navy does not have this command over those 
forces. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Isn’t that in existence today? 

Mr. Foster. But he must support them. 
It is in existence today. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Then why do you need an- 
other law before 

Mr. Foster. I thought you meant—— 

Mr. Héserr. Admiral Stump commands 
the Pacific and he commands everybody in 
the Pacific. 

Mr. KOEHLER. Mr. Herman, could I swing 
to something else again? 

Mr. Herman, I was going to suggest at 
this particular point we had been discussing 
particularly the provisions of the Secretary 
of Defense to handle forces. 

Now, another major point arises at this 
time, and I think is unalterably connected 
with it, and that is ability to handle funds 
and to transfer them from one force to an- 
other and I haven't heard that discussed. 

Mr. KOEHLER. Maybe I could lead off on 
that and really divert a little from that. 

Mr. Herman. Very well, sir. 
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Mr. KOEHLER. I am a veteran of two Pen- 
tagon reorganizations, the 1947 one and the 
1949 one, 

I recall distinctly when the first plan went 
into effect in 1947. Secretary Forrestal, in 
whom there was no abler public servant that 
I ever knew, Secretary Forrestal took the 
position that the Department of Defense 
could work successfully only if it had a very 
few number of people in the Secretary of 
Defense’s organization. Some say 50, some 
say 100, That is unimportant. 

In the 1949 act, specification was made for 
3 Assistant Secretaries of Defense, and later 
in the 1953 act, 6 more were added. 

Now, it seems to me, although I wasn't 
too much subjected to the intervening layer 
of Assistant Secretaries of Defense, it seems 
to me that the appointment of every addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Defense down- 
grades to a certain extent a service Secre- 
tary, because he must be taking some of the 
secretary’s functions, and also adds another 
burden to the already intolerable burden of 
the Secretary of Defense, because there is 
one more person who has to report to him. 

Now, I believe that it would make very 
much sense if we are going to keep the serv- 
ices at all, to eliminate the greater part of 
that intervening layer. 

Let the service Secretaries relieve the Sec- 
retary of Defense of a tremendous burden 
administrative and otherwise, and let the 
Secretary of Defense devote more of his time 
to his fundamental job, which is working 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

That is the heart of his job. 

Mr, Herman. Go ahead, Senator SALTON- 
STALL. 

Mr. Foster. I do want to get in on that 
one. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As one that was on 
that conference committee, and worked out 
this act and who worked very closely with 
Mr. Forrestal at that time, I know some- 
thing of what he was thinking. 

Now the words that were finally put in, 
as you will recall, are “authority” and 
“control.” 

Mr. Korn. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But the Department 
shall be separately administered. 

Mr. KOEHLER. That is correct. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. That was done to 
work out this compromise, if you will, that 
could carry through. That has been inter- 
preted since that time to give the Secretary 
of Defense the authority over the services. 

On the other hand, it is clear that they 
should be separately administered. 

Mr. KOEHLER. That 1s correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. One of the purposes 
of this act, as I understand it, at the present 
time, is to clarify that. 

Mr. KorHier. One purpose is to wipe up 
separate administration. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The words “sepa- 
rately administered” are wiped out as such, 
but the various services are not merged. 
The Secretary of the Navy, for instance, will 
continue to—— 

Mr. Koenter. Senator, could I ask you just 
one question? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Certainly. I don't 
know if I can answer it, but I shall try. 

Mr. KOEHLER. If the services cease to be 
administered separately, and if they are 
taken out of the chain of command, the 
service Secretaries, which may be proper, as 
Mr. Foster said, I am not qualified, what 
then is left of the individual services? Are 
they organizational entities at all? 

Mr. Foster. Of course, they are, and there 
is absolutely no thought of eliminating the 
services as such. 

The elimination of the separately adminis- 
tered is to give the Secretary of Defense the 
authority which he needs to truly direct and 
coordinate these groups, and this story of 100 
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people to do this job, I have heard that a 
good many times, and you know, Jack, as 
well as I, that Jim very rapidly changed his 
feeling about that way of running the De- 
partment, 

Mr. HÉBERT. Just a moment. It is in here 
if you want to read it, Admiral Sherman——_ 

Mr. Foster. I don’t care whose testimony 
it was that is contrary to this. 

Mr. Hésert. It was never sold to the Con- 
gress other than what he said. Mr. Forrestal 
never told the Congress anything different. 

Mr. Foster. He never went back for a hun- 
dred in the reorganization at all, and I can 
assure you to run a business—and I think 
perhaps you gentlemen are overlooking the 
magnitude of this operation that has to be 
done by the Secretary of Defense. On this 
I can speak with some authority. I am not 
a lawyer, but on this one I can speak with 
some authority. 

You are running a $40 billion or $50 billion 
business. You have $120 billion worth of 
plant and installations. You are complain- 
ing about seven vice presidents. 

I think this is a very small number of vice 
presidents. I think the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense is one of the most efficient 
business operations that I know in terms of 
numbers, 1,500 civilians, 700 military people. 

Mr. Herman. Let me get a question in 
here, please. I just want to say that as a 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense, your- 
self, perhaps you would want to comment on 
this question of how the Secretary of De- 
fense's Office operates and also you might 
want to add at this point the question of 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense for Research. 

Mr. Foster. His title will not be that, al- 
though he will be somewhat similar to that. 
Ot course, research and technology is so 
obviously such a terrificly important part 
of our whole military activity now that un- 
less we give to that the position of authority 
and prestige which it deserves, we may well 
be unable to attract the kind of real brains 
and real forward progress that we have to 
have in order to keep up in this terrific race. 

I think that this plan, a Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineer, provides that 
kind of authority. It gives to that man the 
prestige of authority in precedence, fifth in 
precedence behind the Secretary, the three 
Secretaries, and the Deputy Secretary. And 
it gives to him a control over, as well as an 
ability to advise, the Secretary of Defense 
on the highest research and technology level, 
and we need it. We must have it. 

We have lost in this regard over these last 
few years. We know this, all of us. And 
unless we are able to give this kind of a job 
and get the kind of brains and support and 
direction that I believe can get through this 
device, we may really be in a desperate state. 

Mr. Hésert. There is nothing in the law 
that prevents you from accomplishing every- 
thing you have said. 

Mr. Foster. This I question. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. Mr. HÉBERT, may I 
just say this. This I personally know. Take 
for instance today, the solid fuel as opposed 
to the liquid fuel in the propulsion of a 
missile, 

Today there are three separate investiga- 
tions going on in solid fuel, in each one of 
the services. Now this was brought to my 
attention by a man who is involved in it. 
He says there simply isn’t manpower enough 
to doit. I just give you that as one example. 

I dont think there will be much debate 
over this one centralization of research, do 

‘ou? 
3 Mr. HéserT. Senator, I think we could 
take a cue from that on the Hill, too, the 
overlapping investigations we have got. 

Mr. Herman. Let me ask all four of you 
gentlemen to turn your attention to that 
question, the question of inefficiency, need- 
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less duplication of which so much has been 
made and also of the funds involved here. 

Is there so much inefficiency and needless 
duplication now going on in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Héserr. May I address myself to the 
money question? That is very interesting. 

When the President first came out with 
this very revolutionary plan, the straw man 
was put up as the moneyman. 

The Secretary of Defense would control all 
this money. He knew the Congress never 
would buy anything like that. So he aban- 
doned it and then in his statement he said 
he didn’t really need that right now. 

We will set that aside until a later date 
because he has the power now. 

Whether he has the power now is de- 
batable, but he exercised the power now be- 
cause he is exercising a line item veto which 
the Congress has refused to give him by 
the conduct in the Comptroller’s Office in the 
Department of Defense and in the Bureau 
of the Budget. And in the hearings of recent 
vintage by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, when all of the services were there, 
every individual that testified, every Secre- 
tary, every general had one comment to 
make: that the reason for the tardiness and 
delay in our missile program and all hin- 
drance rested in the Comptroller of the De- 
fense Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget where the money is being controlled. 
So he has got it now and he says nothing 
about it, and that is where the delay is. 
This is—no, I won't use the word he used, 
“nonsense.” 

I think it is tragic that this matter has 
been placed out of focus and the word “non- 
sense used, and every time the President 
speaks, he says, “I’m the man that knows. 
I'm the great military man.” 

Does the 44 years of Mr. VINSON, 22 years of 
Mr. Brooxs, the 22 years of Mr. ARENDS, the 
22 years of Mr. KILDAY, 18 years of Mr. RIVERS 
mean anything—we are not children. 

Mr. Foster. Administration or writing of 
the policy? I think that there is a good deal 
to be said for what really I believe was the 
President’s thought on this, namely, to give 
some flexibility for transfers within the over- 
all appropriations. You know, Mr. HÉBERT 
and Senator SALTONSTALL and Mr. Koehler, 
that the budgets are made up 3 years almost 
before they actually get to the point where 
they are being spent. With all the due wis- 
dom that is accumulated in both the Con- 
gress and in the Department of Defense and 
in the Budget Bureau, it is impossible to 
foresee the changes that will take place in 
this rapidly changing world, and all that is 
being requested is, number one, that the 
budget be that of the overall Department of 
Defense, the overall plan of how to support, 
maintain and further these defense forces, 
and when the time comes to the actual ex- 
penditure, the right to move within line 
items and within the services some amount— 
Mr. McElroy said less than 10 percent. 

Some other figure was mentioned as 5 
percent, Say it is between 5 and 10 percent. 
I think that if you get the kind of problems 
we have today, this flexibility can save us 
a great deal of money, and will allow us to 
proceed with the new things that develop 
at the point the money is available. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. We have a certain 
amount of flexibility today. The Defense 
Secretary in the last budget had, I think, 
$100 million which is a comparatively small 
amount of $40 billion that he had complete 
control over. He had also certain powers of 
transfer: As I remember it, not over 10 per- 
cent change in any one appropriation item, 
any one line item, and not over 5 percent 
could come from any other line item. Of 
course, that had to be within the services. 
That couldn’t be shifted from one service 
to another. 
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Now we also have the power of transfer of 
funds for construction purposes. That has 
been done historically. And that comes 
down and goes through if it gets the approval 
of the Appropriations Committees in the 
House and in the Senate. 

Now, how far Congress will go with allow- 
ing that transfer to be made between services 
is a problem that we have got to argue out 
and argue out very carefully. 

Mr. HÉBERT. That is correct and that is the 
crux. Again, the Secretary has the power 
which the President is asking, but he wants 
just a little bit more, and I understand he 
is going to have $500 million in that emer- 
gency fund. 

Mr. Foster. He does not have it as between 
services. 

Mr. HEnEZRT. I think he was more fear- 
ful——. 

Mr. Foster. He wants flexibility in order to 
meet changes. 

Mr. Koeuuer. I think that problem is one 
that lends itself admirably to resolution be- 
tween the Congress and the Department, as 
Senator SALTONSTALL has said. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You have been down 
there many times. 

Mr. KOEHLER. Many times. I would like to 
get back to this question and I trust, Bill, 
you would bear with me on this one of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense versus the 
Secretaries in the military departments. 

As I told you and as you know, my ex- 
perience there terminated late in 1951. But 
even then, I found difficulty as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in carrying out what 
to me where the orders assigned to me by the 
Secretary. I found a rather diffuse situa- 
tion at the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
level because it seemed to me that there you 
didn’t have authority running hand in hand 
with responsibility. 

You had authority, but the responsibility 
was down the line. Now, I think today—and 
I think it is a very sad thing—I think today 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
are of much lower stature than they were 
10 years ago, and without question, if this 
proposed bill becomes law, the Secretaries 
of the military departments, for my money, 
will not amount to very much at all. 

I would like to reverse the trend so that 
the carrying out of the tremendous admin- 
istrative functions of the Department of 
Defense could be done under the aegis of the 
service Secretaries’ rather than under the 
aegis of the Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

Mr. HERMAN. I'd like to take this away from 
the officials at this point and ask the Mem- 
bers of Congress, Congressman HÉBERT and 
Senator SALTONSTALL, how they feel on that 
particular argument? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, I think that 
the Secretaries of the various services should 
have a very substantial authority. Now, I 
think that in these days of quick decisions 
and quick actions and strong actions, there 
has got to be a greater centralization of 
authority. 

Therefore, I would make it perfectly clear 
in the law that the authority is in the Secre- 
tary of Defense under the President through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for action in these 
unified commands, for instance, and then 
the details of how to carry out a lot of that 
business have got to be left and given to the 
Secretaries of the services rather than assist- 
ant secretaries in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Foster. If I may interrupt for 1 min- 
ute, it will just take a second, that the Secre- 
taries of the services will continue to have 
tremendously important delegated authority 
under the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense. They have got to support the whole 
military 

Mr. HERMAN. I think we have come to the 
point where we are running out of time and 
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our agreements and disagreements are pretty 
well lined up, so I'd like to ask you to reflect 
back over your arguments here and offer you 
one last moment for rebuttal and restatement 
of your positions, starting as we started be- 
fore with Senator SALTONSTALL. 

How do you now feel that you should state 
your position? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Herman, I am 
very glad to have been on this discussion 
because I think it has been very helpful, I 
hope, to people who have listened and cer- 
tainly to me who have taken part. 

I reiterate what I said before. In these 
days of missiles and supersonic airplanes and 
all that goes with speed, we need speed of 
decision, we need speed of action. We are 
never going to be an attacker. We are going 
to be attacked. We may be attacked. We 
hope we won't be. We are more liable not 
to be attacked if any possible enemy knows 
that we have got a speedy retaliatory effort 
that is going to be a very destructive and 
devastating effort. 

Now to accomplish that, we have got to, 
because of the speed of action, we have got to 
have more authority in one person, more 
authority most essentially in a civilian. 
That is the Secretary of Defense. 

We have got to give him the strategic 
powers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If we 
do that, and that is all the President wants 
to do, we will be able to give that massive 
retaliatory effort. 

Mr. HERMAN, Very well, 
HÉBERT. 

Mr. HÉBERT. I think after listening to the 
discussion today that I am more convinced 
than ever that those of us who oppose this 
extraord: bill of the Presidents are 
thinking along the right lines. 

There has been nothing developed today 
that has indicated in any manner, shape or 
form, that this speed that is desirable of 
which Senator SALTONSTALL has just spoken 
could not be accomplished. 

You can write all the laws in the world, 
but you can’t change human nature, and if 
the Secretary of Defense is not a man of 
action and speed, the added power which 
could well be misplaced, will not help him 
one iota. I believe it most important that 
we do reorganize the Department, but or- 
ganize it downward instead of upward by 
giving more central authority to fewer people 
and drawing a definite line so we will know 
exactly where we stand and keep each service 
in its true autonomy, its true identity. And 
I hope that we can get the proper testimony 
on the Hill and I was very interested in Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL talking about the people who 
appeared, but the echoes of names like Den- 
feld, Gavin, and Putt ring in my mind. 

Mr. Herman. Could I ask you just in a very 
brief word whether you propose to start some 
kind of reorganization downward? 

Mr. HÉBERT. Oh, yes. There is a bill be- 
fore the committee, positively. We have that 
bill. We have no negative approach, Mr. 
Vinson has a bill in with Mr. Kr par. That 
is the bill that I support. y 

Mr. Herman. Thank you. And Mr. Foster, 

Mr. Foster. Well, I couldn't disagree more, 
of course, with the Congressman, and I think 
that it is a completely negative bill to which 
he refers. I am sure we are all aiming at the 
same objectives. We all want to have the 
most efficient, the most adaptable, the most 
decisive forces that we can get, and I think 
we have to ask ourselves these questions: 
Will this organization give us better coordi- 
nation and direction of the Armed Forces? 
Will it give a better place in the scheme of 

to research and technology? Will it 
make it possible for us to react more rapidly 
to the almost instantaneous attacks to which 
we may be subject? And will this in essence 
provide for us the kind of defense effort 
which will allow us to survive at a time in 
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history when we are truly threatened with 
destruction almost overnight if the enemy 
makes that choice? 

Mr. HerMan. Mr. Koehler, will it? 

Mr. Foster. I say it will. 

Mr. KOEHLER. I would just like to say this: 
That this is the first conference of this type 
in which I have participated in which there 
has been so much light and so little heat on 
a subject that is bound to raise so many dif- 
ferent points of view. I would like to revert 
to a few remarks I made in my opening state- 
ment. 

And regardless of my personal views, I 
would like to say that it may well be, for rea- 
sons that Mr. Foster knows much better than 
I, that our national security requires funda- 
mental changes in our present defense struc- 
ture. If the President and the Congress so 
determine and if those required changes in- 
clude merger of the Armed Forces and the 
creation of a single Chief of Staff, that would, 
of course, be a definitive answer. 

My concern, as I said earlier, lies not with 
the expressed intent of the proposed legisla- 
tion, but with the conclusions I have drawn 
from a study of its language. We are a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men, and with 
that in mind, I am forced to conclude that 
this bill, if passed, would authorize some 
presently unknown and future Secretary of 
Defense to merge the armed services as we 
now know them and would also authorize, if 
not create, a command structure. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. Koehler, I think we have 
just about run out of time. I want to thank 
all you gentlemen for joining with us today 
in this discussion of the defense of America. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, no prob- 
lem facing this Nation today should 
cause greater concern than the rise in 
power of organized crime organizations. 
These gigantic octopi have stretched 
their tentacles across State borders until 
they have enveloped our Nation, reach- 
ing into the homes and businesses of 
Americans everywhere. Unless a death 
blow is struck at the heart of these mon- 
sters they can stifle our whole economy 
and threaten our very existence as a 
nation. 

No State alone is equipped to deal ef- 
fectively with these nefarious organiza- 
tions. What is needed is a national cru- 
sade spurred on by the combined efforts 
of top crime fighters in both State and 
Federal Governments. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States has announced his determination, 
as head of the Department of Justice, to 
conduct the kind of concentrated, coor- 
dinated, and sustained drive against or- 
ganized crime that is needed to rid it 
from our land. In a speech delivered 
last night before the Advertising Coun- 
cil, Inc., he ably identified the target and 
outlined the plan of attack. It is a 
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speech which every Member of Congress 
and, indeed, every American should read. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot expect the De- 
partment of Justice, any more than our 
Armed Forces, to fight effectively with- 
out the proper weapons. Existing laws 
do not provide an up-to-date arsenal, 
and for some time I have urged Congress 
to supply one. 

There are several bills, which I have 
introduced for a number of years, pend- 
ing before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary now. I intend to offer several more 
in the near future. The Department of 
Justice no doubt will have additional 
proposals. 

I am especially pleased to note the in- 
dications in the Attorney General’s 
speech that the Department is swinging 
around to the view that legislation em- 
bodying the principal of my bill, H. R. 
258—to permit the Federal Government 
to crack down when interstate conspira- 
tors are breaking State felony laws—is 
the most effective and direct means for 
annihilating organized crime. 

I am confident that this Congress will 
want to join in the battle against crime 
by giving early and favorable considera- 
tion to such measures before it adjourns. 

I commend the Attorney General for 
his courage and determination in under- 
taking this enormous and vital task. I 
am sure that law-abiding citizens every- 
where wish him every success, and will 
cooperate in every way possible. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert Attorney General Rogers’ fine 
speech at this point in the RECORD: 
ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM P, ROGERS, ATTOR- 

NEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 

BEFORE THE ADVERTISING CoUNCIL, INC., 

HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 

5, 1958 

Tonight I want to talk about a problem 
which I believe requires serious attention. 
These days, quite naturally, we are concerned 
with the economy of our country and our 
national defense. In a very real sense, the 
problem of crime is related both to our 
economy and to the future strength of our 
Nation. 

As you know, this year the Nation will 
spend more than $40 billion on national 
defense. But how many people know what 
crime costs our country? Most people are 
wholly unaware of the staggering propor- 
tions to which it has grown—unmindful of 
the fact that it is second only to national 
defense in terms of cost. The estimated 
cost of crime in the United States in 1 year 
is about $20 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago the Attorney Gen- 
eral was appalled by the fact that in 1933 
1½ million major crimes had occurred 
one for each 84 persons in the Nation. In 
1958, it appears now that about 3 million 
major crimes may be committed—twice as 
many as in 1933. This means that in 1958 
one major crime will be committed for every 
60 persons in the United States. 

Since 1950 the rate of crime in our coun- 
try has been exploding at a rate four times 
as fast as the rate of growth of our popula- 
tion, The rate of crime in 1957 increased 
9 percent over 1956. 

These statistics only begin to tell the 
story. One of the facts which stands out 
in bold relief is the alarming increase in 
the number of crimes committed by young 
people. Almost half of the persons arrested 
for major crimes last year were under 18 
years of age. Somehow there has been a 
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failure properly to inculcate our people, 
particularly our young people, with a sense 
of moral values—with an awareness of how 
destructive crime is to them and to the 
country. These figures indicate that there is 
a tremendous job to be done by schools, 
churches, parents and organizations such as 
this in the years ahead. 

Tonight I want to talk not about general 
problems relating to crime but rather about 
some of the things we hope to do in the field 
of law enforcement. Let me mention that 
I would hope too that this influential or- 
ganization which has contributed so much 
to solving important problems of our Nation 
in the past, will want to give its thoughtful 
attention to what it can do to help reduce 
the rate of crime in our country. 

What is one of the most obvious facts 
about the growth of crime in our country? 
It is the growth of organized crime and the 
success of its operation. 

Syndicates made up of criminals have co- 
ordinated and extended their operations over 
many States and In many cases, across na- 
tional boundaries. Why is this true? It is 
true because organized racketeers and hood- 
lums have learned how to make crime pay. 

The top echelon of organized criminals 
have been able to remove themselves from 
exposed positions and now operate by 
scheming, directing and organizing. Organ- 
ized criminals exert general control over 
those types of criminal activities that yield 
the most profits—gambling, narcotics, and 
extortion, to name the big three. And ob- 
viously they pay only a small portion of 
their taxes on these activities because if 
they paid all of their taxes as ordinary 
citizens do, a life of crime would not pay. 

In order that you may have a better under- 
standing of the problem from the standpoint 
of a law enforcement official let me make 
some general observations, 

First, I notice that there is a widespread 
lack of awareness as to the respective roles 
of Federal responsibility as compared with 
the State and local responsibility in the field 
of law enforcement. Generally speaking re- 
sponsibility for law enforcement in our 
country rests in large measure on the States 
and localities. The fact is that less than 10 
percent of all crimes violate Federal law. 

Yet almost every time a serious local 
crime is committed which gets national pub- 
licity some Senator, Congressman, Governor, 
or civic group will immediately demand that 
the FBI investigate it. This is a very fine 
tribute to the FBI but it demonstrates a lack 
of understanding of the law and tends to 
shift the responsibility away from the States 
and localities where it belongs. 

Consider the recent atrocious bombings of 
schools, churches, and synagogues which 
have occurred in Florida and other Southern 
States. At first there were demands that the 
FBI take over the investigation. The Federal 
Government did not have jurisdiction in 
those cases because no Federal law was in- 
volved. The Federal Government does not 
have jurisdiction merely because the perpe- 
trators of the crimes may have crossed State 
lines or because a conspiracy may be in- 
volved or because a series of crimes are in- 
volved. Unless a Federal law has been vio- 
lated the FBI has no jurisdiction to in- 
vestigate. 

The law enforcement officials of the States 
and localities involved have recognized their 
responsibility. Officials from 29 southern 
cities have conferred for the purpose of tak- 
ing cooperative action to solve these shocking 
crimes. Those responsible are to be compli- 
mented for taking this affirmative, de- 
termined action. 

The FBI stands ready to help the local au- 
thorities in every way possible. Its labora- 
tories, identification facilities, information 
from its files, etc., have been made available. 
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responsible authorities and will give them 
every assistance possible. 

The point I hope you will remember is that 
it is important for the public to place re- 
sponsibility where it belongs. Communities 
get the kind of law enforcement they deserve 
and the public must know where the re- 
sponsibility lies. 

Another fact which is not always fully 
appreciated is that within the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself jurisdiction for investigating 
crime is divided. The jurisdiction of the 
FBI is limited to general crimes and crimes 
involving national security. Internal Reve- 
nue has its own investigating staff which has 
jurisdiction of matters pertaining to tax 
frauds. The Narcotics Bureau in the Treas- 
ury Department has primary responsibility 
for investigating narcotics violations. The 
Secret Service is responsible for investigating 
counterfeiting and crimes relating to the 
public moneys. The Post Office investigates 
misuse of the mails, 

All of these investigating agencies have 
compiled outstanding records in thelr re- 
spective flelds but organized criminals have 
not seen fit to compartmentalize their activ- 
ities so as to fit neatly into these niches. 
The Department of Justice has complete and 
sole responsibility for the prosecution of all 
crimes. It seems obvious then that the in- 
formation obtained by separate investigat- 
ing agencies must be fitted together more 
effectively by the prosecutors than in the 
past if we are to meet today’s crafty chal- 
lenge of the organized criminal. 

About a month ago, I announced a long- 
range program for combating organized 
crime in this country. Although as I have 
mentioned, the Federal Government has a 
limited jurisdiction we do have some power- 
ful weapons. The main ones are the income- 
tax laws, the tax laws relating to narcotics, 
and the Hobbs Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act relating to extortions and payoffs in 
union activities, 

Let me briefly sketch the three main 
points of the program, 

1. The program will be concentrated. 

We will give top priority to 100 of the top 
racketeers in the United States. That is not 
to say we will ignore the others for we plan 
to attack crime on as many fronts as we can. 
It does mean, however, that we will give im- 
mediate and concentrated effort to the 100 
worst hoodlums and racketeers in the 
country. 

The list of names will not be made public 
for two reasons. In the first place, it would 
tip our hand and make the investigative 
work more difficult. In the second place 
such publication of the names might be 
attacked as prejudicial in the event of trial. 
After there have been convictions or depor- 
tations we will announce the names and 
will replenish the list with others who are 
deserving. 

You may wonder why a list of 100. Of 
course, it is an arbitrary figure to be used 
principally for purposes of concentration of 
effort. A brief discussion of how organized 
crime functions today will indicate why this 
concentration, I believe, will be effective. 

Last November at Apalachin, N. Y., a meet- 
ing of 64 top racketeers and hoodlums took 
place. A majority of those in attendance 
came from New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, but there was a fair representation 
from the South, Midwest, and even the west 
coast. A few of those in attendance had 
been in a similar meeting as far back as 
1928 in Cleveland. Many of them were in 
attendance at a meeting in 1952 in the Flor- 
ida Keys, In 1953 at Miami, in 1954 at Chi- 
cago, and in 1956 at Binghamton, N. Y. 
Meetings such as these at Apalachin, at- 
tended by what amounts to the board of 
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directors of organized crime for a given area, 
serve many nefarious purposes. Lines and 
means of communication are established, 
methods of distribution are agreed upon, 
territorial arrangements are made. As a re- 
sult, gang wars of the twenties and thirties 
have been almost completely eliminated. 

The members of these top-level planning 
boards are also the key figures in organiza- 
tions with headquarters in New York, Miami, 
Chicago, and other cities in the United 
States. Here the multimillion dollar busi- 
nesses take shape. Those on top seldom 
come in contact with the local hoodlums 
who are responsible for maintaining disci- 
pline, bribing local officials, or actually dis- 
pensing the products of crime. But through 
strong arm tactics carried out through sub- 
ordinates in a chain of command and with 
the power to shut off necessary financing, 
production, and sources of supply, they ex- 
ercise control over most of the profitable 
forms of illegal activities. The dope peddler, 
the bookie, the numbers runner, the vendor 
of obscene magazines, are all largely de- 
pendent for their illicit merchandise and for 
permission to engage in these activities upon 
these overlords of crime. 

These overlords of crime in many instances 
have invested their ill-gotten gains in hotels, 
night clubs, coin-operated machines, scrap 
iron trucking, ete., and hide behind these 
legitimate fronts while directing their 
criminal activities. 

It is our purpose to concentrate on these 
overlords. We plan to find out everything 
that we can find out about them—their 
sources of income, their present activities, 
how they invest their money, and how they 
avoid paying their taxes. Without in any 
way denying them any of the rights which 
our citizens have under our system of jus- 
tice we will attempt to find out what Federal 
law they have violated and to obtain the 
necessary evidence to prove it. 

2. The program will have a Government- 
wide coordination of effort. 

After consultation with the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, the Direc- 
tor of the FBI, the Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics, the Commissioner of Immigration, the 
Secret Service and the other investigative 
agencies we concluded that we would turn 
the combined strength and resources of all 
Federal investigative and law enforcement 
agencies in a common effort against the or- 
ganized criminal. 

Of course we have not been oblivious in 
the past to the activities of organized crime 
and the need for cooperation. What seemed 
to be lacking and what we are in the process 
of establishing is a unified prosecutive com- 
mand, where all information on racketeers 
from all investigative agencies will be cor- 
related, studied and acted upon. 

Let me cite an illustration of what I mean. 
The distribution and sale of narcotics, par- 
ticularly to young people, is one of the most 
reprehensible of all crimes. Almost all of it 
is imported, and it lends itself peculiarly to 
the control and distribution practices of the 
organized criminal conspiracy. Most heroin 
comes from Turkey, Syria, and Iran in the 
Near East and China in the Far East. Or- 
ganized crime has built up a giant trans- 
mission belt for securing this drug, for pro- 
viding for its safe importation, and ulti- 
mately for its distribution to the dope 
peddlers. One pound of heroin is worth 
about $150,000. The Bureau of Narcotics 
seized about 1,700 ounces of heroin in 1957, 

Most marihuana comes from Mexico. Over 
26,000 ounces of marihuana were seized at 
ports and borders, and over 11,000 ounces 
were seized within the United States in 1957. 
So you can see that the sale of narcotics is 
a huge business, 

In many instances it is possible to identify 
top racketeers who traffic in narcotics but 
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not to obtain the necessary evidence to seek 
an indictment. Now the important thing is 
to put this criminal out of circulation—the 
crime for which he may be convicted is of 
secondary importance. So we will study all 
the evidence which the Government has in 
its possession from all the investigative 
agencies. Perhaps we can prove a tax-fraud 
case, possibly he may be subject to deporta- 
tion, the FBI may have information which, 
placed together with all other information 
obtained from the Narcotics Bureau, may 
show the violation of some other Federal 
law, or in some instances we may be able to 
supply local law-enforcement officers with 
evidence sufficient to convict for a local 
crime. 

3. It will be a long-range, sustained pro- 
gram. 

From my experience in law-enforcement 
work I have noticed that efforts directed on 
organized crime are apt to be sporadic. A 
series of vicious crimes occur or a Congres- 
sional investigation is held and a drive on 
crime is started. When the excitement dies 
down the drive is apt to die down, 

The program we have in mind is not in- 
tended to produce quick or sensational re- 
sults. Rather, it will be a long-range pro- 
gram built on policies which will be lasting 
and intended to meet a continuing and con- 
stantly changing problem. 

Recently we have seen instances of how ef- 
fective racketeers have been in taking over 
control of a few powerful labor unions, 
They not only steal money from the union 
treasury but they use the unions to extort 
huge sums of money from contractors. 

Obviously, the efforts of the racketeers to 
penetrate these unions are well planned and 
sustained. A few years ago the most power- 
ful racketeer in southern Illinois was Evan 
Dale, who was president of a union of hod- 
carriers and common laborers. For years he 
exercised complete control over the rank and 
file of his union, responsible to no one. Dur- 
ing his trial for extortion Dale described 
himself in the following language: 

“I am a Chicago boy. When I left Chi- 
cago I threw away my shovel for a blackjack 
and I have been using it effectively ever 
since. I came to southern Illinois 15 years 
ago to carve out an empire. I have carved 
out an empire. I have 38,000 laborers and 
28 business agents under me.” 

For his part in the multi-million-dollar 
shakedown of contractors during the con- 
struction of a powerplant for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, he was sentenced to 15 
years in jail. 

There is only one way to combat success- 
fully the activities of such racketeers who 
have taken over a few labor unions—and 
that is with a sustained and long-range pro- 
gram of law enforcement. Of course it is 
not possible or desirable to spell out in any 
detail all the plans of the Department in this 
field. What I have said represents a general 
approach to the problem. 

The policy of the Department of Justice 
can be expressed this way: 

1. We will attack the problem of crime on 
all fronts within the limit of our jurisdic- 
tion. 

2. We will give top priority to concentrat- 
ing on the top 100 racketeers. 

3. We will urge the courts to impose 
maximum penalties and within the pro- 
cedures laid down by the law will seek to 
expedite the trial of cases. 

4. We will urge Federal legislation to give 
the Federal authorities more weapons to 
cope with organized criminal activities that 
have interstate ramifications. 

5. We will cooperate with State and local 
authorities to the greatest extent possible. 

The program which I have discussed this 
evening deals only with one phase of the 
crime problem in the United States. The 
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problem is a much broader and more serious 
one than anything that improved law 
enforcement alone can solve. 

There are many things which must be 
done. For example, the public must be more 
alert to the tieup between crime and local 
politics. Experience shows that organized 
crime on a profitable basis cannot exist for 
long in any area without the connivance of 
local law enforcement officers. 

Then too the public must be made more 
aware that their support and cooperation in 
giving information about crime especially 
in the field of extortion is essential if our 
law enforcement agencies are to cope effec- 
tively with the ever increasing rise of crime 
in the United States. 

Finally, there is a heavy responsibility 
which rests on all of us more effectively to 
instill young people with the basic traits of 
character which are so vital to our free way 
of life. 

The Advertising Council, which has given 
so generously and so successfully of its time 
and talents to programs for human better- 
ment, may want to give some of these and 
other broader aspects of the problem its 
future consideration. If you do I assure you 
that all of us in the Department of Justice 
will give you our enthusiastic cooperation. 
I can think of nothing which would be more 
helpful to the Nation than to have the 
benefit of your thought and counsel and 
your active participation in helping to solve 
this grave national problem. 


Increasing Pay for Federal Employees 
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Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Many questions have been raised con- 
cerning the status of legislation increas- 
ing pay scales and benefits for various 
groups of Federal employees. I have 
conducted extensive research to find an- 
swers to these questions, a summary of 
which I have compiled for the following 
talk given to the Iowa State Federation 
of Federal Employees at Ames, Iowa, last 
Saturday. 

An ADDRESS By MERWIN Coan, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS, SIXTH Iowa DISTRICT, 
BEFORE THE Iowa STATE FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, AMES, Iowa, May 10, 
1958 
Before I get into the main part of my talk, 

4 want to express my thanks for this oppor- 
tunity to be with you today. It is always 
gratifying, of course, to get back to Iowa, 
and the pleasure of returning home is made 
greater by occasions like this where one can 
see old friends and talk to the people one 
admires and respects. 

As many of you know, this year, 1958, 
marks the 75th anniversary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Act. The merit system in the Federal 
Government really began when the Pendle- 
ton Act was signed by President Arthur on 
January 16, 1883. This law was the 
culmination of many years of increasing 
public disgust and indignation at the spoils 
system and growing demands for reform. 

Through the years the idea of a civil serv- 
ice based upon merit has become stronger, 
and the merit system has been steadily ex- 
panded to the point that it now includes 
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about 90 percent of all Government em- 
ployees. The levels of efficiency and public 
service have grown and developed along with 
the merit system, and I believe that all 
thoughtful people would agree, in this dia- 
mond anniversary year, that the Civil Service 
Act of 1883 was one of the most significant 
pieces of legislation in American history. 

I can say with all sincerity that I have al- 
ways had a high regard for employees of the 
Government. Through the years they have 
given loyal and dedicated service, often in 
the face of criticism as widespread as it was 
unjust. Since I have been in Washington, 
I have seen no reason to change my long- 
held opinion on this matter; in fact, I am 
more than ever convinced that the American 
people are fortunate indeed to be served by 
Federal employees of such high caliber. 

I would like to speak to you about some 
of the more important Congressional legisla- 
tion affecting you as Federal employees. In 
some ways this is a bit risky because anyone 
who tries to foresee just what Congress will 
do is really sticking his neck out. However, 
there are some solid facts to work on, and 
maybe we can make some intelligent guesses. 

The biggest and most important item is, of 
course, the pay raise. I hope that all of you 
know where I stand on this matter. I have 
been in favor of an adequate pay raise ever 
since I got into Congress, and I expect to do 
everything in my power to bring about its 
early enactment. To me it is a shameful 
thing that the increase was not granted 
long ago. The trouble is that too often 
matters of this kind get so tangled up with 
a whole assortment of other issues that they 
no longer are considered and treated upon 
their own merits alone. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I cer- 
tainly do not mean to imply that there will 
be no pay increases. By all indications, 
quite the contrary is the case. I really be- 
lieve that there almost surely will be an 
increase. I am simply saying that all the 
delay and apparent stalling have been very 
unfortunate and frustrating and, perhaps to 
some extent at least, inexcusable. 

Of course, we should not forget that the 
first session of this Congress did pass both 
postal and classified pay bills. You will re- 
call that the President vetoed them. The 
principal argument at the time was that the 
bills were inflationary. Now, with the coun- 
try in a recession, some administration people 
say the bills would cost too much, 

I must confess that this line of economic 
reasoning is too deep for me. First, it argues 
that no pay raise should be granted in good 
times because it would be inflationary; sec- 
ond, it argues that there should be no in- 
crease when times are not so good because 
it would cost too much, 

As I said, this is a bit too much for me, 
and it may be rather difficult for you, or any 
other rational people, to understand. 

The truth is that these arguments ignore 
the basic, critical facts about pay raises. 
They ignore the greatly increased cost of 
living which, so far at least, has not heard 
about our recession. They ignore the fact 
that there has been no pay raise since 1955. 
They ignore the fact that the pay of Federal 
employees has always lagged behind the pay 
in private business and industry, and is now 
even further behind than usual. In general, 
they ignore the fact that by any equitable 
standards of need and merit, an immediate 
and substantial pay raise is fully justified. 

As you probably know from reading your 
newspapers, the fate of the pay bills is now 
tied in with the measure to increase the 
postal rates. This is not the place for a 
lengthy discussion of the postage rates as 
such, but because the final outcome of the 
pay bills seems to depend on the postal-rate 
legislation, a brief comment is necessary. 
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Some of you may be wondering what 
postal-rate increases have to do with your 
pay hikes. This is a good question, and 
one that defies any reasonable explanation 
as far as I am concerned. The administra- 
tion has declared that the rate increase is 
needed, partly to help finance the Post 
Office Department and partly to help finance 
employees’ pay raises. 

I would like to say, parenthetically, that 
in my opinion the post office is a public- 
service organization. Delivering the mail is 
one of the most important services the Fed- 
eral Government performs. And it must re- 
main a service. The Post Office Department 
is not in business to make money. It is in 
business to deliver the mail. If it can be 
more or less self-financing, that is fine. But 
there is no possible justification for foisting 
unreasonable and exorbitant postage rates 
onto the public. 

The linking together of postage rates and 
Federal employee pay scales is difficult to 
understand on the basis of doing what ought 
to be done in the easiest, fairest, and most 
practical way. If civil servants deserve a 
wage increase—and they most assuredly do— 
they deserve it regardless of how much it 
costs to mail a letter. There simply is not 
even the remotest connection between the 
two. The merits of one have nothing what- 
soever to do with the merits of the other. 

I repeat, I think you are going to get a pay 
raise in spite of the obstacles that have been 
placed in the way. Many of these obstacles 
have indeed already been overcome. Bills 
for both postal and classified pay increases 
have already moved a considerable distance 
along the legislative trail. Both the House 
and the Senate have passed bills for in- 
creases for classified workers. The bills are 
not the same, and the differences will have 
to be ironed out, but ultimate passage seems 
pretty well assured. 

The pay raise may be the most significant 
issue affecting Federal employees, but it 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that there are other important matters un- 
der consideration as well. As members of a 
Federal employees’ association, you will be 
interested in learning about the progress that 
has been made toward gaining more official 
recognition of unions made up of civil serv- 
ants. 

Because of their very nature, unions of 
Government employees must be weaker than 
other unions. For example, one of the big 
differences is that members of a Government 
union have no right to strike. I think most 
of us agree that there should be no right to 
strike against the Government of the 
United States, but this does not mean that 
some of the other union activities should not 
be strengthened. 

A subcommittee of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee has recently 
held hearings on a bill that would increase 
the bargaining power of Federal unions, 
This measure officially recognizes the right 
of leaders of these unions to represent the 
membership in cases where there is a dispute 
or grievance with a Federal agency. 

Under this bill these disputes would be 
referred to an impartial board of arbitration 
made up of a representative from the agency 
involved, from the employee union, and a 
representative appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor. The proposed law provides that the 
decision of the arbitration board would be 
final and conclusive. 

If this bill becomes law, it probably won't 
solve all of the labor problems in the Fed- 
eral service, but it should substantially in- 
crease the bargaining power of the unions. 
I am sure that all of you will be interested 
in future developments in this field. 

With regard to retirement, you will recall 
that there were very sweeping amendments 
to the Retirement Act in 1956, Not much is 
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in the legislative mill at the present time 
touching upon the retirement of currently 
active civil servants. 

However, those of you who have friends 
who retired before October 1956 will be hap- 
py to learn that they have a very good chance 
of receiving a boost in their annuities in the 
near future. Legislation to increase these 
annuities by about 10 percent has passed 
both Houses of Congress and is now before 
a conference committee which is working out 
differences in details. 

This is essentially a cost of living increase, 
and certainly a much deserved one. Many 
annuitants who retired before the liberaliz- 
ing amendments of 1956 have had a very dif- 
ficult time making ends meet. This pending 
bill should be of considerable help to them. 

Other significant legislation that Congress 
is now considering concerns your Govern- 
ment life insurance. The great majority of 
civil servants are covered by this program, 
and it is easy to understand why. This insur- 
ance is inexpensive to buy and simple in its 
operation, and it provides an extra means of 
protection for the family of each Federal 
worker who has taken advantage of it. 

Under the present arrangement this insur- 
ance costs the employee 25 cents each pay 
period for every $1,000 of coverage. The Gov- 
ernment now pays in just one-half of this 
amount, or 1244 cents per each $1,000 cover- 
ing the employee. 

The proposed legislation calls for increases 
to 32 cents and 16 cents respectively for the 
employee and the Government. In return 
the value of the policy would decline to a 
maximum of only 50 percent of its original 
value after the employee reaches age 65 in- 
stead of to 25 percent, as is now the case. 

Another provision of this bill, designed to 
make the law more generous, changes the 
years-of-service requirement for continuing 
cost-free insurance coverage after retirement. 
At present, an employee must have com- 
pleted at least 15 years in order to be eligible 
to keep his insurance, The pending bill 
changes this to 12 years. 

There are several other matters of interest 
I would like to discuss with you if we had 
the time. I doubt if immediate action can be 
expected on many of these items, but I might 
mention a few of them very briefly in case 
you are interested. 

For example, there is the question of 
hours of work. In some businesses and 
industries and in many State and local gov- 
ernments, employees have been working 
somewhat less than a 40-hour week for 
some time. There are stirrings of interest 
about changing the length of the Federal 
work week, but at present it is just some- 
thing to file in the back of your head. 

With regard to health insurance plans 
for civil servants, the administration has 
asked that any action be deferred until 
next year. 

The Treasury Department has recently is- 
sued a ruling that may affect any of you 
who have taken extended leave for educa- 
tional purposes. The Department has de- 
clared, retroactive to January 1, 1954, that 
these education expenses are deductible if 
the purpose of the schooling was primarily 
aimed at improving your skills and abilities 
for your job. Those of you who have taken 
such leave might check with your per- 
sonnel people to see if you are eligible. 

As employees of the Federal Government 
we are the ones charged with the respon- 
sibility of making democracy work in the 
everyday relations of life. We have a great 
opportunity and we are faced with mighty 
challenges. Surely we would every one re- 
new the dedication we hold in those prin- 
ciples of democracy. We would make strong 
this Nation by our diligent and responsible 
service to the people of the entire Nation, 
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As persons employed by the Government 
we would make the whole strong by 
strengthening the individual. Let us not 
grow weary in well doing, but let us resolve 
that we shall serve admirably in the light 
of the knowledge that each servant is 
worthy of his hire. 

America has been made great by the ef- 
forts of devoted persons in positions of pub- 
lic responsibility. America will remain 
strong and continue to be great for those 
who serve her will give in devotion to the 
task ahead. 


“Nature Irresistibly Wills That Right 
Shall at Last Prevail,” Wrote Imman- 
uel Kant of Königsberg— The Case for 
the German Expellees With Special 
Emphasis on the Sudeten German Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, today is the anniversary of the birth 
of one of the world’s greatest thinkers, 
the German philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant. Born on April 22, 1724, at Königs- 
berg in Prussia, he studied, taught, and 
at the age of 80 died there, seldom leaving 
his hometown and never venturing be- 
yond the confines of his home province. 
Yet, to this very day, his thoughts have 
stirred the minds of people all over the 
world so much so that in the wake of 
World War II a new crop of reprints 
and republications of, and reedited com- 
mentaries on, his famous essay, On 
Eternal Peace, has appeared. 

During Kant’s lifetime his friends used 
to gather at his birthday to do him honor 
and a curious custom grew up: To ad- 
dress so wise a friend on his birthday 
was a task that required preparation. 
Therefore, the birthday cake, which the 
well-wishers brought, contained a bean. 
Whoever drew the slice with the bean 
was the bean king and entrusted to pre- 
pare next year’s birthday speech. After 
Kant died, in 1804, his friends, forming 
a self-perpetuating group, continued the 
custom of meeting on his birthday and 
choosing the bean king in Königsberg 
until April 1945, and since then in 
Göttingen. 

To me, the city of Kant still is Königs- 
berg. That the Communists and their 
parrots should now call it Kaliningrad 
is a blasphemy on civilization to which 
the Free World cannot, and should not, 
reconcile itself. 

Immanuel Kant was a patient and 
tireless student of the political systems 
which he then knew. His watchful and 
penetrating mind observed the political 
developments of his time and he main- 
tained an impartial and enlightened 
attitude toward all political questions. It 
was with great reluctance that in his 
77th year he felt it necessary to abandon 
the long cherished project of writing on 
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a System of Politics toward which his 
tract, On Eternal Peace, was to be but 
a first stage. 

The small tract, On Eternal Peace, 
which Kant wrote at the time of Wash- 
ington’s second administration looks 
rather inconspicuous when compared 
with the weighty volumes that modern 
publishing mills are grinding out by the 
score. Nonetheless, it may be fitting and 
proper to quote from that tract a few 
lines which may well serve to guide those 
who earnestly search for a genuine solu- 
tion to the world’s problems. These are 
the words of Immanuel Kant: 

Act so that thou canst will that thy maxim 
shall become a universal law. 

Right must never be compromised to a 
line of policy, but policy always be subor- 
dinated to right. Woe to him who adopts 
a line of policy other than that which holds 
sacred the rule of justice. 

A true policy, therefore, cannot advance a 
step without first paying homage to the 
moral law; and, although politics taken by 
itself is a difficult art, yet its union with 
morals removes it from the difficulties of art. 
For this combination of them cuts in two 
the knots which politics alone cannot untie 
whenever the two come into conflict with 
each other. 

The rights of men must be held sacred, 
however great may be the sacrifice which 
the maintenance of them lays upon the gov- 
erning power. We cannot divide right into 
halves, or devise a modified condition of 
right intermediate between justice and ex- 
pediency. Rather must all politics bow the 
knee before the principle of right. 

Nothing is more infuriating than an act 
of injustice. All other wrongs which we may 
suffer do not compare with it. No conclu- 
sion of peace shall be regarded as such, when 
it has been made with the mental reserva- 
tion of conflict matter for a future war. 


Mr. Speaker, perhaps few people in the 
world today are more firmiy united in 
opposing communism than are the 16 
million Germans expelled from the Ger- 
man provinces east of the Oder-Neisse 
line, the Sudetenland, and other parts 
of Europe. These sturdy people, out- 
numbering the total population of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark com- 
bined, experienced in 1945 the full im- 
pact of the Red invasion of their ancient 
homelands. Their expulsion to Western 
Germany resulted in the tragic death of 
more than 3 million of their number. 

In the struggle against the Red 
octopus of Communist imperialism of 
the free peoples the Germans, because of 
their geographic location, play a notable 
role. No wonder that, when other plans 
miscarried, the Kremlin rulers launched 
the Polish Rapacki plan with the ob- 
vious intent to neutralize and immo- 
bilize West Germany. Removal from 
the society of free nations of the Ger- 
mans surely remains to be a major policy 
objective of the Communists. It should 
not go unnoticed that this plan also 
wants to neutralize, that is to freeze, 
most of those parts of Europe which 
were eased into communism by the ex- 
pulsion of the Germans, besides neu- 
tralizing West Germany where these ex- 
pellees are now living. 

There can be little doubt that the ex- 
pulsion 13 years ago from their home- 
lands, the German provinces east of the 
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Oder-Neisse line, the Sudetenland, and 
other regions of central and east Europe, 
of a considerable part of the German 
people has greatly helped bringing about 
the communization of these areas of the 
European Continent. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kersten report—House Report No. 2684, 
83d Congress, 2d session—of the Special 
House Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion, in 1954, has given an account of 
Czechoslovakia’s communization. I like 
to add to this excellent report by point- 
ing to the important part—perhaps 
hitherto not fully recognized in its true 
proportion—which the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans had in bringing about 
the communization of that country. 

Among the 16 million German ex- 
pellees, mentioned before, were 3.3 mil- 
lion Sudeten Germans, the latter group 
equal in size to the total population of 
either Eire or Norway. They were ex- 
pelled in 1945 and 1946 from their 
ancient homeland by the Communist-led 
Czechoslovak Government of the so- 
called national front. About 300,000 of 
them died during the process of ex- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish here to emphasize 
once more that the expulsions of all these 
Germans established a wrong. They 
constituted a flagrant violation of the 
rules of international law, of the laws 
of humanity, of the basic principles of 
international morality and, thus, actu- 
ally served the cause of Communist im- 
perialism. 

Then, as you may recall, 10 years ago, 
an out and out Communist regime took 
over in Czechoslovakia. That sad event 
in February 1948, shocked the free peo- 
ples throughout the world. However, 
Communist control had already asserted 
itself in 1945, when the Sudetan Ger- 
mans were expelled. What we witnessed 
in 1948 was merely the shrewd legaliza- 
tion of a system illegally foisted upon 
the people in 1945. 

When speaking of the Sudetenland, I 
refer to the territory comprising the 
border regions of Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia, that is, the border regions of 
the western part of present-day Czecho- 
slovakia, In 1921, 3.2 million Sudeten 
Germans and 6.8 million Czechs were 
living in Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia 
while, in 1935, the figures showed 3.3 mil- 
lion Sudeten Germans and 7.4 million 
Czechs. 

As a political entity, a state, Czecho- 
slovakia does not antedate the year of 
1918 when Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia 
with its Czech and German population 
were combined with Slovakia, the latter 
comprising 2.3 million Slovaks and 692,- 
000 Magyars, and with Carpathian 
Ruthenia inhabited by 549,000 Ruthe- 
nians. Nevertheless, Czechs and Ger- 
mans have been living side by side in 
those first-named regions for nearly a 
thousand years. About one-third of the 
Czechs today have German family names 
while a great many Sudeten Germans 
have Czech names. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY: (1) EARLY HISTORY 

In order to get a clear picture of the 


whole case it will be helpful to start 
with a historical survey showing the 
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background of Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia. Germanic tribes, namely the 
Marcomani, Quadii and Langobardi in- 
habited, exclusively, these provinces be- 
tween the ist and 6th centuries after 
Christ. It was not until the sixth cen- 
tury that Czech Slavic tribes came in 
from the east and settled in the interior 
area of these provinces among the rem- 
nants of the Germanic tribes most of 
whom had left. The border region, the 
later Sudetenland, was mainly primeval 
forest, sparsely inhabited and not set- 
tled by the Czechs. The sixth century 
then saw the invasion of Europe by the 
Asiatic Huns and Avars. The Slavs were 
liberated from the rule of the Avars with 
the help of a German chieftain, Samo, 
who later became their first duke. 

In 845 A. D. 14 chieftains of Czech 
tribes came to Regensburg, Germany, 
and accepted the Christian faith. Since 
these early beginnings, Czech-German 
relations have been distinctly friendly, 
perhaps interrupted for only a brief 
period by the Hussite wars, those re- 
ligious quarrels in the 15th century. 
Bohemian dukes intermarried with Ger- 
man princely families. Bohemia itself 
became a fief of the German empire or, 
stating the full title, the Holy Roman 
Empire of German Nation. Bohemian 
dukes, since 1198 kings, received their 
title from the German emperor; but they 
themselves were electors of the empire 
choosing at the death of an emperor the 
successor to the crown. 

From the 12th century on, Bohemian 
dukes and lords began to welcome to Bo- 
hemia and Moravia German settlers who 
cleared the primeval forest of the 
sparsely inhabited border region, culti- 
vating the new soil and developing the 
area that later became known as Su- 
detenland. Other Germans were wel- 
comed to other parts of Bohemia and 
Moravia where they founded towns and, 
at an early date, began mining activities. 
Most towns in Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia have a German background. The 
Germans brought with them the great 
municipal codes of Magdeburg and 
Nuremberg; they cultivated crafts and 
trades. In 973, the first German 
bishopric was established in Prague and 
in the 14th century, during the reign of 
the German emperor, Charles IV, was 
raised to an archbishopric. Charles IV 
was, at the same time, king of Bohemia. 
He resided in Prague, spoke German as 
well as Czech, and was acclaimed by both 
peoples “father of the country.” In 1348 
Charles IV established at Prague the 
first university in Central Europe and 
decreed it to be a study center for schol- 
ars of all nations of his realm. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY: (2) DURING THE CENTURIES 
OF THE HAPSBURG DYNASTY 

When in 1526 a Hapsburg prince suc- 
ceeded to the Bohemian throne, Bohemia 
and Moravia-Silesia became part of the 
Hapsburg domain, but continued to be 
an integral part of the Holy Roman 
Empire of German Nation until its end 
in 1806. The Hapsburg dynasty reigned 
there for nearly four centuries. In the 
early years of the 17th century, the Ger- 
man emperor, then Rudolf II of Haps- 
burg, again resided at Prague in the 
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Hradschin castle. In 1649, however, the 
Imperial Court was moved to Vienna and 
the latter, owing to its more central lo- 
cation, then became the residence of the 
emperors. 

Individual nations within the Haps- 
burg realm enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity in trade and commerce and there 
was much intermarriage among the var- 
ious peoples. Though both languages, 
Czech and German, were used in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia-Silesia, Emperor 
Josef II decreed in 1784 that German be 
the official language in his domain 
which, at that time, included Belgium 
and Italy. It provoked opposition and 
was not long upheld; from 1790 on, Ger- 
man and Czech continued to be used side 
by side in Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia, 
By a ruling, in 1880, of the then Aus- 
trian Minister of Education, Julius von 
Stremayr, it was expressly stated that 
both tongues were the official languages 
in that area. This was reaffirmed by 
Count Kasimir Badeni, the Austrian 
Prime Minister in the late 1890's. 

From the beginning of Austrian con- 
stitutionalism in 1860 to the end of the 
Dual Monarchy in 1918, the Czechs were 
represented in the imperial parliament 
at Vienna by their own deputies and 
were free to use their own language, 
build their own schools and establish 
other institutions of learning. Besides, 
in the provincial legislatures of Bohemia 
and Moravia-Silesia the Czechs had a 
majority and often outvoted the Sudeten 
Germans. At Prague in the governor's 
office, which at that time may have been 
more important than the ministry of in- 
terior at Vienna, Czechs held many in- 
fluential positions. Provincial adminis- 
tration of schools, agriculture, and wel- 
fare was properly apportioned to both 
nationalities. 

However, the 18th and 19th centuries 
had seen the rise in Europe of national- 
ism. Johann Gottfried Herder, born in 
1744 in Mohrungen, East Prussia, became 
the great philosopher propounding his 
ideal of an enlightened humanitarian 
nationalism. Oddly he found the most 
ardent disciples among Slavic intellec- 
tuals. His ideas served as a guiding light 
for Czech nationalism which, thoroughly 
roused in 1848, then took a Pan-Slavic 
direction. This was manifestly evident 
in 1849 during the first Pan-Slavic Con- 
gress at Prague when the Russian an- 
archist, Mikhail Bakunin, as if in antici- 
pation of what was to happen there a 
century later, played a leading role. Into 
the concept of the national state the 
Czechs introduced a dangerous element 
of their own. They began to mistake 
the Bohemian kingship for a Czech na- 
tional kingship and the Bohemians for 
Czechs, claiming the country altogether 
for themselves and regarding Sudeten 
Germans as a minority of aliens, 

In 1867, the Austrian empire was re- 
organized into the Dual Monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary and the Magyars there- 
by obtained a status equal to the Ger- 
mans. People of Slavic nationalities 
then tried to have this arrangement 
widened into a triple monarchy by estab- 
lishing under the Hapsburg crown an 
autonomous state of Bohemia. Because 
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of Hungarian opposition the plan failed. 
Czech refusal to guarantee as a precon- 
dition to the Sudeten Germans the right 
of self-administration contributed to the 
failure. 
HISTORICAL SURVEY: (3) THE FIRST 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 

Led by T. G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Beneš, Czech politicians saw in World 
War I the opportunity for their people to 
secede from the Hapsburg empire and 
set up an independent republic. Prom- 
ising the Slovaks full autonomy, Masaryk 
persuaded them to join the Czechs in 
forming one state when he concluded 
with the Slovak League of America the 
Pittsburgh Agreement of May 30, 1918. 
The new Czechoslovak Republic then 
came into being on October 28, 1918. 

At that hour the Sudeten Germans, 
on their part, decided to establish the 
provinces of German-Bohemia and 
Sudetenland, and to associate these with 
the new Republic of Austria. Head of 
the provincial government at Prague was 
at the time Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von 
Auen. He is today the president of the 
National Union of Sudeten German Ex- 
pellees and a co-chairman of the Su- 
deten German Council, Dr. von Lodg- 
man had long urged a solution of the 
problem of Austria-Hungary on lines 
of federalism. He advocated freedom— 
his ancestors had fled England at the 
time of Elizabeth I in search of free- 
dom—and he stood for the right to self- 
determination. But in spite of the fact 
that Austria-Hungary was ostensibly 
dismembered so as to realize that right, 
firmly proclaimed by our President 
Woodrow Wilson, it was squarely refused 
to the 3.2 million Sudeten Germans who 
were forced against their will to be part 
of the new Czechoslovak Republic. 

To subdue the demands of the people, 
the Czechs even dispatched troops to the 
Sudetenland and when, in March 1919, 
there were public demonstrations the 
Czech military fired into the crowds 
causing many casualties. Leading the 
resistance movement in those days was 
Josef Seliger, chairman of the Sudeten 
German Social Democratic Party. 

Headed by Dr. Beneš, the Czech dele- 
gation to the Paris Peace Conference did 
not shrink away from using such tricks 
as presenting maps showing a Sudeten 
German area falsely reduced. The de- 
ceit was later contradicted even by the 
official Czechoslovak census figure. In 
an oral statement to the Big Four, Benes 
admitted that the Sudeten Germans, if 
given a free choice, would probably se- 
cede from the new republic. To compen- 
sate for denying them the right to self- 
determination Beneš, in a written mem- 
orandum to the peace conference, went 
on record in favor of a Swiss type of con- 
stitution for Czechoslovakia, It re- 
mained an empty promise. 

Dr. von Lodgman and the Slovak 
spokesman, Msgr. Andrew Hlinka, as 
well as leaders of the Magyars in Czecho- 
slovakia also managed to go to Paris to 
attend the Peace Conference. But they 
were kept in their hotels behind barbed 
wire and were not given a hearing. 
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THE PROPHETIC WARNING OF A TRUE AMERICAN 


Today we recall that it was a man 
representing the United States who ob- 
jected to the flagrant violation of the 
right to self-determination in the speci- 
fic instance of the Sudeten Germans. 
Mr. Speaker, it gives me a sense of grati- 
fication to remind the Members of this 
House of that great citizen of our coun- 
try and to quote his prophetic words. I 
refer to Prof. Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
the well-known Harvard historian. In 
December 1918, he was appointed by the 
Secretary of State to be political ob- 
server in Austria-Hungary, assigned to 
the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace and instructed to head a field mis- 
sion to the former dual monarchy. Pro- 
fessor Coolidge incidentally is a founder- 
member of the New York Council in 
Foreign Relations and served as first 
editor of its quarterly, Foreign Affairs. 

Reporting to the Commission from 
Vienna on January 12, 1919, Dr. Coolidge 
wrote: 


The great argument on which the Ger- 
mans of Austria and Bohemia rest their case 
is, as they are never tired of repeating, the 
principle of self-determination. * * * When 
after the cessation of hostilities the Czechs, 
instead of disarming, called their men to the 
colors and occupied the German parts of 
Bohemia, people in those regions were in- 
clined to resist by force. The government 
of Vienna, however, forbade all such resist- 
ance, declaring that the matter could be set- 
tled only by the Peace Conference in Paris, 
and that the Germans of Austria and Bo- 
hemia should peaceably await its decision 
trusting to the justice of their case.“ * * To 
tear away some three millions of Germans 
from their fellows and to unite them against 
their wills to a Czechish population of barely 
double their numbers would not only be a 
most flagrant violation of the principles which 
the Allies and especially the United States 
have proclaimed as their own and which have 
been accepted by Austria, but would utterly 
destroy any hope of a lasting peace. * * * 

A decision which shall place one-third of 
them under the heel of a foreign people who 
have already begun to take steps to de- 
nationalize them will mean an end to any 
hope of a permanent peace in this part of the 
world. Sooner or later the question must 
and will come up again, and in the mean- 
time the Balkanization of the former terri- 
tories of Austria will be a source of woe and 
peril, not only to the territories themselves 
but to the rest of the world. In the eyes of 
the German Austrians today the issue is a 
clear one between the new doctrine of self- 
determination from which so much is hoped 
and naked imperialism of the old discredited 
type. 


Dr. A. C. Coolidge summed up his ob- 
servations in a detailed memorandum of 
March 10, 1919, which he submitted to 
the Peace Commission. He dealt with 
the problem of nationalities and new 
boundaries in all parts of the former 
Hapsburg monarchy and set out stating: 

The opinions which I shall now venture to 
submit represent in many cases ideas of 
long standing confirmed or modified by un- 
usual opportunities of observation in the 
last few months. I shall merely state my 
conclusions with but a few words of ex- 
planation, as it would take far too long to 
attempt anything like adequate treatment 
of the various questions. + 

To grant to the Czechoslovaks all the ter- 
ritory they demand would be not only an 
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injustice to millions of people unwilling to 
come under Czech rule, but it would also 
be dangerous and perhaps fatal to the fu- 
ture of the new state. * * * The bloodshed 
on March 3 when Czech soldiers in several 
towns fired on German crowds * * * was 
shed in a manner that is not easily for- 
given. * * * For the Bohemia of the future 
to contain within its limits great numbers 
of deeply discontented inhabitants * * * ° 
will be a perilous experiment and one which 
can hardly promise success in the long 
run. * * * I am aware that political and 
other considerations at the present time may 
make it impossible for our Commission to 
support all of the solutions I have advocated. 
Nevertheless, I am presenting them as those 
which seem to me best in themselves. 


Three weeks later, on April 1, 1919, 
the Sudeten German question was taken 
up at a Peace Conference meeting dis- 
cussing the report of the Czechoslovak 
Commission on the frontiers between 
Czechoslovakia and Germany. It was at 
this meeting when our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Lansing, objected to including 
into the Czechoslovak State large Sude- 
ten German areas and declaring that 

The American delegates objected to the 
whole method of drawing frontier lines on 
strategic principles, 


And that— 

The fixing of frontier lines with a view to 
their military strength * * * was directly 
contrary to the whole spirit * * * of the 
policy of the United States as set forth in 
the declarations of President Wilson, 


M. Laroche of the French delegation, 
upon being asked at this meeting 
whether the commission would approve 
of a plebiscite in the area, replied that a 
plebiscite could not be proposed without 
extending it to the remainder of the 
German Bohemians, which would reduce 
the Czechoslovak state to very slender 
proportions. Mr. Lansing thereupon 
plainly said that this was not a good 
reason to justify an injustice. How- 
ever, the views of the French Foreign 
Minister prevailed, namely, to strengthen 
Czechoslovakia, which M, Pichon trusted 
“would remain an ally of France” as 
against Germany which, as far as the 
French Foreign Minister was concerned, 
still remained a country to be feared. 

The clear analysis given of the situ- 
ation in the reports of Archibald C. 
Coolidge and the correct attitude of Rob- 
ert Lansing will remind us of the equally 
prophetic warning issued at about the 
same time by the South African states- 
man, Gen. Jan Smuts, and dealing 
with the injustice about to be done to 
the Germans in Prussia by turning over 
some of their homeland to the Poles: 

I think we are building a house of sand, 


* * + I shudder to think of its ultimate 
effect. 


Mr. Speaker, these warnings should 
be remembered today by those who may 
tend to place again expediency above 
right and justice. 

The United States, however, then be- 
gan to withdraw from the scene of Euro- 
pean political intrigues. The constitu- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Republic was 
devised by a mostly Czech commission 
and not by a duly elected convention. 
Czech became the official language. 
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The Sudeten Germans were not given a 
fair chance to participate. The facts of 
the undemocratic beginnings of Czecho- 
slovakia should not be overlooked. 

The Czech land reform law of 1919 
allotted 2,025,400 acres of German prop- 
erty in the Sudetenland to proteges of 
the Czech political parties. Only 7 per- 
cent of the land taken from Sudeten 
German owners was given to Sudeten 
German farmers, while 93 percent was 
handed over to new Czech settlers. In 
addition, land property expropriated in 
the central parts of Bohemia and 
Moravia-Silesia, that is, outside of the 
Sudetenland, amounting to another 
8,818,064 acres and owned by Germans, 
was also handed over to the Czechs. In 
the Sudetenland proper, 31 percent of 
the entire land area was confiscated in 
1919. The Czech colonists were settled 
and Czech schools were built with the 
aim to break up the German language 
area. 

Although the Sudeten Germans repre- 
sented about 30 percent of the total 
population of Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia, they made up only 10 percent of 
the employees of the general civil serv- 
ice, 13.1 percent of the postal service, 
12.8 percent of the judicial administra- 
tion service, 12.4 percent of the railway 
employees, and only 5.4 percent of the 
army officer corps. The police force was 
almost exclusively Czech. Administra- 
tive reforms in 1927 must also be re- 
garded as discriminatory, though a 
smoothly working publicity machine was 
able to show the outside world the pic- 
ture of what appeared to be a democ- 
racy. 

In the 1920 parliamentary elections 
the Sudeten German parties won 74 out 
of the 300 available seats. Some of 
these parties, the so-called Activists, 
entered the government coalition and, 
since 1926, most political parties of the 
Sudeten Germans participated in the 
government coalition, thus showing 
their honest desire to cooperate. But 
they were unable to gain any ground 
toward reforms on federative lines. 
Even a late-in-the-day palliative assur- 
ance of more posts to be assigned to 
Sudeten German civil servants remained 
an empty promise. 

Upon being nominated ministers in the 
Czechoslovak Government, two Sudeten 
German politicians, Mr. Spina, of the 
Farmers Party, and Mr. Mayr-Hartig, of 
the Christian Social Party, accepted the 
call, but declared that Sudeten German 
representation in the Prague government 
was not to be interpreted as a solution 
of the nationalities problem of Czecho- 
slovakia. They then requested Czech 
agreement to basic reforms and recogni- 
tion of minority rights by allowing to 
bring the issue before the League of Na- 
tions. Their efforts failed. 

The worldwide economic crisis at the 
end of the 1920’s imposed a heavy bur- 
den on the Sudeten Germans. Czech 

/ bankers and administrators gave pref- 
erence to Czech enterprises. Out of 800,- 
000 unemployed 500,000 were Sudeten 
Germans. Little wonder that they began 
asepi more and more for support from 
abroad. 
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In 1935, the Sudeten German Party, 
a union of a number of political groups, 
polled 1,249,530 votes and thus emerged 
as the largest political party in all of 
Czechoslovakia, but was forced to remain 
in opposition. Early in 1937, several 
younger members of those German par- 
ties that participated in the government 
coalition made once more a concerted 
effort to convince the Czechs of the 
urgency of thoroughgoing reforms. Hans 
Schutz, of thè Christian Social Party, 
sternly demanded equal rights, while 
Wenzel Jaksch, of the Social Democratic 
Party, bluntly asked whether or not there 
was still a place in the Czechoslovak 
Republic for genuine Sudeten German 
partnership. Incidentally, both men are 
today distinguished members of the Ger- 
man Bundestag, the former also a co- 
chairman of the Sudeten German Coun- 
cil. Though these parties, until 1935, 
had held about 75 percent of the Sude- 
ten German share of seats in the Prague 
Parliament, the Beneš government re- 
fused to make any concession, 

Now the British became increasingly 
concerned about this situation in Czech- 
oslovakia. In the growing crisis of 
1938 Lord Runciman was chosen to head 
a mission of mediation and, after a close 
study on the ground, he reported: 

It is hard to be ruled by an alien 
race, * * * In the last elections in 1935 the 
Sudeten German Party polled more votes 
than any other single party. * * * But they 
can always be outvoted; and consequently 
some of them feel that constitutional action 
is useless for them. * * * Even as late as 
the time of my mission, I could find no 
readiness on the part of the Czechoslovak 
Government to remedy (the complaints) on 
anything like an adequate scale. * * * Just 
as it is essential for the international posi- 
tion of Switzerland that her policy should 
be entirely neutral, so an analogous policy 
is necessary for Czechoslovakia—not only for 
her own future existence but for the peace 
of Europe. 


However, Czechoslovakia refused to 
admit its multinational status and did 
not strive for a position of neutrality. 
In spite of its vulnerability because of 
the large percentage of citizens of non- 
Czech nationality it allowed itself to be 
used as a political pawn, and since the 
treaty in 1935 with the Soviet Union, 
increasingly as a pawn in the hands of 
the Kremlin, thereby causing its own 
gradual disintegration. The case was 
correctly diagnosed in the Kersten re- 
port—page 18: 

Fateful for the people was the fact that 
they were misinformed by many fellow trav- 
eling intellectuals, by means of newspapers, 
books, and through all mediums of communi- 
cation as to the real nature of communism, 
cleverly described for years even prior to 
World War II as undergoing an evolution 
toward a democratic humanitarian ideology. 


The Kersten report correctly also 
points to the Slovaks as being thor- 
oughly dissatisfied. The Prague govern- 
ment treated them in much the same 
way as the Sudeten Germans. About 
half of Czechoslovakia’s total popula- 
tion was tired of being bossed by the 
7.4 million Czechs. No wonder that the 
foundation of the republic began to 
crumble, when the Anglo-French dé- 
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marche of September 21, 1938, demanded 
the cession to Germany of the Sudeten 
region. It was soon followed by demands 
of Poland and Hungary for the cession 
of areas inhabited by their conationals, 
131,000 Poles and 692,000 Magyars, and 
finally by the declaration of independ- 
ence of the 2.3 million Slovaks who 
sought recognition as a nation, 

From the beginning the Czechs had 
been showing a lack of realism, a lack 
of willingness to plan, in good time, for 
constitutional reforms. If in the years 
after 1918 a Swiss solution had earnestly 
been sought, events might well have 
taken a different course. The word 
“Munich” has since been linked in our 
mind with a short-sighted, dangerous 
policy vis-à-vis an aggressive dictator. 
Surely the right to self-determination 
should not be exercised by employing 
violence which would only bring about 
new injustice. Nevertheless, the right to 
self-determination is today recognized 
as a canon of international law. A 
brief glance at the map of Asia and 
Africa will suffice to convince everybody 
of its potency and potentiality, of its 
full meaning in the realities of present- 
day world affairs. 

As to Munich, it should be remem- 
bered that neither the Czechs nor the 
Sudeten Germans were partners to that 
agreement. It was made by the four 
European big powers. When Hitler, in 
1939, under a flimsy pretext occupied 
the central area of Bohemia and Mora- 
via-Silesia he openly violated the right 
to an independent national life of the 
Czech people just as the Czechs, two 
decades before, had violated that same 
right of the Sudeten Germans. There- 
after, the Sudetenland was separated by 
state boundaries from the rest of Czech- 
oslovakia. 

To charge the Sudeten Germans with 
treason against the Czechoslovak Re- 
public is beside the point, when the 
charge is made by the Czechs who them- 
selves set the example. In opposing Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Masaryk, Beneš, and their 
adherents had solicited during World 
War I the support of foreign govern- 
ments and had organized thousands of 
Czech deserters from the Austrian Army 
to join Czech legions on the side of the 
Allies. It was hard to make Sudeten 
Germans later believe that as to their 
own case “sauce for the goose was not 
to be sauce for the gander.” The expul- 
sion of the Sudeten Germans cannot be 
based on treason allegedly committed by 
them against the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic nor upon the charge of association 
with Hitler’s policy of suppressing the 
Czechs. 

SUDETEN GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Before going into the events leading 
up to the expulsion it seems appropri- 
ate to refer to some of the contributions 
which Sudeten Germans have made to 
western civilization. These contribu- 
tions are truly a part of the history of 
Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia and re- 
main to this day an integral part of the 
picture of this area. It started, as we 
have seen, with the first traders and 
settlers, the founders of towns in the 
early Middle Ages. They brought Chris- 
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tianity and the culture of the West, the 
chivalry of medieval knighthood, the 
great legal codes of Magdeburg and 
Nuremberg, the sciences taught in 
schools. When the Hussite era tem- 
porarily interrupted this wholesome 
German influence it resulted in the de- 
cline of municipalities, of the liberties 
of its citizens and it brought about the 
rise of an oligarchic rule and a system 
of peasant bondage. During the 16th 
and 17th centuries Czechs and Sudeten 
Germans, united under the royal ban- 
ner of Bohemia, fought side by side in 
defending European Christianity against 
the Mohammedan Turks. It was in 
Prague where the new High German lan- 
guage was developed, the same in which 
Martin Luther wrote his translation of 
the Bible. 

Present Communist rulers of Czecho- 
slovakia publish quite an amount of 
propaganda material to have tourists 
visit the beautiful cities of Bohemia 
and Moravia. Yet they as well as their 
fellow travelers in the West painstak- 
ingly omit to mention how much of all 
this is principally the accomplishment 
of the same Sudeten Germans whose 
descendants they have cruelly expelled. 
They try to nationalize, ex post facto, 
the history of the land and where, in 1787 
at Prague, Mozart’s opera, Don Giovanni, 
was first performed; where, in 1823 at 
Marienbad, Goethe wrote his Marien- 
bader Elegie; and where, in 1844 at 
Karlsbad and Marienbad, Richard Wag- 
ner composed Thannhäuser. 

Here are some more of the facts: 
During the reign of Charles IV, Peter 
Parler built the famous St. Vitus Cathe- 
dral and gave to Prague an individuality 
of its own when he also built the Town 
Hall, the Charles Bridge and the castle 
of Karlstein. Many other fine Gothic 
buildings were erected by Germans. 
The picturesqueness of Bohemian cities 
which we find so charming owes much to 
the Baroque period. The list of artists 
and architects of that time includes: A. 
Leithner, Christoph and Ignaz Dientzen- 
hofer, Santin Aichel, Ignaz Bayer, Peter 
Brandel, Reiner Mathias Braun, Hart- 
mann Balthasar Neumann, F. Dietz, 
Fischer von Erlach, Lukas von Hilde- 
brandt, Anton Zimmer, J. M. Lassler, 
Ferdinand Max and Johann Brokoff—all 
of them German; Franz M. Kanka, Ja- 
kob Blazejovsky and Karel Skreta were 
Czech; in addition there was 1 French 
and 6 Italian architects. Castles, 
churches, monasteries, and town houses 
in all of Bohemia and Moravia bear evi- 
dence that Sudeten Germans cannot 
now, ex post facto, be separated even 
from those parts of the country which 
were inhabited by the Czechs. 

Natives of the Sudetenland who made 
their mark in history include: Albrecht 
von Wallenstein, who led the Imperial 
armies in the Thirty-Years War; Prince 
Schwarzenberg, the Austrian statesman 
of the Napoleonic era; Count Radetzky, 
the Austrian field marshal; Hans Kud- 
lich, known for his part in the struggle 
to liberate the peasant from bondage; 
Gregor Mendel, founder of modern genet- 
ics and author of the Mendelian law; 
writers like Karl Postl, known in this 
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country by his pen name of Charles 
Sealsfield, Maria Ebner-Eschenbach, 
Berta von Suttner, and Adalbert Stifter; 
Alois Senefelder, who invented the stone 
press; Joseph Ressel, who invented the 
ship screw; Mathias Schoenerer and 
Franz Josef Gersten, who built the first 
railway in Bohemia, and Anton von Ger- 
sten, who built the first railway in Rus- 
sia; Johann Liebig and Johann Schicht, 
the industrialists, and Ferdinand Por- 
sche, who constructed the Volkswagen; 
Johann Nepomuk and Clemens Maria 
Hofbauer, who were later canonized by 
the Catholic Church, and the late Car- 
dinal Theodor Innitzer, of Vienna; the 
recent Austrian Presidents Karl Renner 
and Theodor Koerner as well as Adolf 
Schaerf, who occupies this high office 
now. We might add that the parents 
of the composer Franz Schubert came 
from the Sudetenland and that Arch- 
bishop Aloysius Muench, of Fargo, 
N. Dak., the papal nuntius in Germany, 
is of Sudeten German descent. 

The following figures will illustrate 
the extent to which Sudeten Germans 
constituted an integral part of Czecho- 
Slovakia’s economy. Their share of 
that country’s various industries was as 
follows: Raw materials, 70 percent; coal 
mines, 66 percent; lignite mining, 80 
percent; iron and steel foundries, 70 
percent; sugar refineries, 58 percent; 
textile machinery factories, 80 percent; 
electrotechnical industry, 70 percent; 
porcelain and chinaware, 90 percent; 
glassworks, 80 percent; wool industry, 75 
percent; textiles, 89 percent; silk fac- 
tories, 100 percent; artificial silk, 80 per- 
cent; fringe and gimp industry, 100 per- 
cent; paper, 80 percent; chemicals, 70 
percent; fertilizers, 60 percent; musical 
instruments, 90 percent. 

In addition, Sudeten German farming 
and timberland property amounted to 
11,095 square miles. Their property 
holdings had an estimated total value of 
$19.5 billion. This figure does not in- 
clude the Sudeten German share of 
Czechoslovak state property, natural re- 
sources, art collections, libraries, the 
value of Sudeten German international 
firms. Numerous products, such as 
some of the beer—Pilsener and Bud- 
weiser are German, not Czech names— 
and the Gablonz glassware and custom 
jewelry industry, carrying the imprint 
“Made in Czechoslovakia” were dis- 
tinctly Sudeten German. Then there 
is the good will of people seeking the 
cures in world-famous health resorts 
like Karlsbad, Marienbad, Franzensbad, 
St. Joachimsthal, and Teplitz-Schénau. 
Also, not included, is the value of the 
recently developed uranium mines of 
Joachimsthal. Incidentally, students of 
history will recall that our own dollar, 
by way of abbreviation, derived its name 
from the Joachimsthaler Gulden, a coin 
minted from silver that was mined near 
this town. 

The Potsdam decisions, by removing 
what a diobolic Communist propaganda 
had portrayed as a troublesome minor- 
ity and thereby furthering the estab- 
lishment in that area of a Communist 
regime, actually cut Bohemia’s links to 
the West reaching back over nine cen- 
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turies and thus pushed that country 
into the lap of the Kremlin rulers. 
What has been through hundreds of 
years a vital part of Central Europe is 
now serving as an advance base of 
Soviet imperialism. 


POLITICS DURING WORLD WAR II 


Dr. Benes unfortunately seems to have 
blamed the Sudeten Germans for his 
own shortzomings and considered them 
instrumental in his downfall in 1938. 
“is mind was beclouded by Germano- 
phobia. He did not seek a just and fair 
solution in his dealings with those Sude- 
ten German politicians who were, like 
he himself, exiled by the Nazi regime 
and living in London during World 
War II. I refer to Wenzel Jaksch and 
Richard Reitzner, both of whom now 
are members of the German Bundestag, 

According to his “Mémoires’—“Pa- 
méti"”—published in Prague in 1947, this 
is what Beneš at a reception in London 
on January 7, 1942, told Wenzel Jaksch 
in an effort to have him agree to depor- 
tation from Czechoslovakia of all Sude- 
ten Germans, excepting a limited num- 
ber of anti-Fascists: 

During the social revolution which will 
certainly occur we shall have to rid our 
country of all the German bourgeoisie, the 
Pan German intelligentsia and those work- 
ers who have turned Fascist. This would be 
the final solution and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the only possible solution which we 
would be able to implement, namely com- 
bining our social revolution with the na- 
tional revolution. 

I added to Jaksch and his friends: We 
must have the courage to speak about this 
openly; and especially you Social Democrats 
should have the courage to do so. This plan 
even contains an element of Marxism and 
Marxist dialectics in the revolutionary proc- 
ess which must inevitably accompany the 
changes in the social structure of the na- 
tion as an outcome of this great and world- 
wide catastrophe. After the First World 
War * * * I foretold that the German na- 
tionalist bourgeoisie in our country would 
some time in the future attempt a counter- 
revolution and that there would be no peace 
between us until this bourgeoisie was sub- 
jected to a similar revolution to that which 
the Czechs had gone through in past cen- 
turies. Now, after the Second World War, 
this revolution is inevitable; and the entire 
nationalities problem in our country will be 
radically solved at the same time. 


It is only fair to say that some Czech 
opposition was voiced against these 
plans, notably from Army General Lev 
Prchala. 

It is rather unfortunate that Beneš 
apparently had no scruples as to how he 
would gain his end. For instance, in a 
conference on May 12, 1943, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt he asserted that the Rus- 
sians were willing to agree to the trans- 
fer of the Sudeten Germans. Then, 17 
days later, on May 29, Dr. Hubert Ripka 
explained to Mr. Bogomolov, the Soviet 
Ambassador in London, that the Ameri- 
cans had already agreed to the trans- 
fer, and that in these circumstances 
the Czechoslovak Government in Exile 
expected the Soviets to consent. On 
June 6, Ripka telephoned Beneš, who was 
at the time in the United States, that 
Soviet Russia had just agreed to the 
transfer—the same agreement which 
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Beneš had used as a leyer in his con- 
ference with President Roosevelt on May 
12, 1943. 

The Soviets were the first allies grant- 
ing to the Czech Government in Exile de 
jure recognition. Against the advice of 
western statesmen Beneš went to Mos- 
cow and in 1943 signed a new treaty with 
the Soviet Government. Eager to show 
his ability of playing an important role 
in the arena of world politics he may 
have thought of himself as a man who 
would build the great bridge between 
the West and the East. As seen in retro- 
spect, however, he seems to have been 
prior to the Tehran Conference more 
than perhaps any other person active in 
strengthening Roosevelt's ill-conceived 
trust in Stalin. In this way, I regret to 
say, he certainly proved to be a valuable 
tool of the Kremlin. 

Toward the end of World War II, 
Beneš returned to Prague by way of 
Moscow, accompanying the Red army, 
as it advanced from the east into Czecho- 
slovakia, and himself being accompanied 
by a Czech Government group led by a 
Communist, Zdenek Fierlinger, who is 
today the President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. At KoSice in eastern Slovakia 
Beneš and his colleagues proclaimed on 
April 5, 1945, the so-called KoSice pro- 
gram according to which the country for 
the time being was to be ruled by presi- 
dential decrees. The program was 
signed by: Zdenek Fierlinger, Josef 
David, Klement Gottwald, Viliam Si- 
roky—today the Prime Minister, Dr. Jan 
Sramek, Jan Ursiny, Jan Masaryk—son 
of the first President of Czechoslovakia— 
Ludvik Svoboda, Dr. Hubert Ripka, Vá- 
clav Nosek, Dr. Vavro Srobar, Dr. Zdenek 
Nejedlý, Dr. Jaroslav Stránský, Vaclav 
Kopecky, Bohumil Laušman, Julius 
Duriš, Dr. Jan Pietor, Antonin Hasal, 
Frantisek Hála, Dr. Jan Soltezs, Dr. 
Adolf Prochazka, Vaclav Majer, Dr. 
Vladimir Clementis, Dr. Mikulas Fer- 
jencik, and Jan Lichner. 

Czechoslovakia was now restored with- 
in the pre-Munich boundaries, except 
for Carpathian Ruthenia which the So- 
viets had seized and incorporated into 
the Soviet Ukraine, and which the new 
Czechoslovak Government then ceded to 
the Soviet Union, The Slovaks were 
once more subjected to Czech domina- 
tion. The new government announced 
the formation of a so-called National 
Front, supposedly a coalition of the 
Communist Party and three parties will- 
ing to collaborate with them, that is, 
Social Democrats, National Socialists, 
and People’s Party. All Czech political 
parties of the center and the right side 
were declared illegal, among them the 
National Democrats, the Artisans, and 
the Republican Agrarians, the latter be- 
ing the biggest political party in pre-war 
Czechoslovakia. Their leaders and func- 
tionaries were jailed. All Slovak parties 
were likewise outlawed and, instead, new 
leftist parties such as the so-called Slo- 
vak Democratic Party and other puppet 
groups were artificially created. In this 
way, political parties were abolished 
which, before World War II had long 
represented the large majority of the 
non-Communist Czech and Slovak peo- 
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ples. In addition to these millions of 
Czechs and Slovaks all Sudeten Germans 
and Magyars were disfranchised. Only 
by applying this method of outlawing 
political opponents—exactly copying 
Hitler’s procedure in Berlin in 1933— 
and of exploiting the prejudice of their 
willing collaborators, did the Commu- 
nists succeed in 1946 to show up as the 
largest political party. 

Now free elections, freedom of speech 
and press were abolished. Kangaroo 
courts, called people’s courts were es- 
tablished in order to liquidate the oppo- 
nents of Communism. So-called Na- 
tional Committees, fashioned after the 
Russian local “Soviets,” were set up to 
take over the work of administrative of- 
fices. The economy was nationalized. 
While Benes himself assumed the office 
of President, Communists were appoint- 
ed to key positions at all levels and, from 
the beginning, were in control of police, 
army and the state propaganda ma- 
chine. 

The non-Communist ministers col- 
laborated at every turn and supported 
the Communist line. Since some of 
these people later escaped to the West 
it may be of interest to mention, in ad- 
dition to those who signed the Košice 
program, some of the prominent poli- 
ticians of the era of the so-called Na- 
tional Front: Dr. Peter Zenkl—Vice 
Premier, Dr. Jozef Lettrich—leader of 
the Red puppet Slovak Democratic 
Party who, after the 1946 elections when 
the Slovaks had failed to vote for the 
Communists, signed the agreement 
abolishing Slovakia’s autonomy, Dr. Jan 
Papanek, Dr. Juraj Slavik, and Franti- 
Sek Némec—who represented as ambas- 
sadors abroad the Red regime of Prague, 
Ferdinand Peroutka—a Socialist jour- 
nalist, and Milos Vanek—one of the 
original bosses of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. 

As the previously mentioned Kersten 
report—page 17—stated: 

It should be pointed out that the Com- 
munist advance in Czechoslovakia was 
greatly facilitated by the behavior of the 
non-Communist parties and their leaders. 
The signing of the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Agreement of December 12, 1943, and 
especially the proclamation of the Košice 
program of April 5, 1945, opened the door 
for an unreconstructed drive on the part 
of the Communists to seize full power in 
the country. 


We know, however, that the so-called 
National Front represented merely a 
minority of the people. The last free 
election in Czechoslovakia returned a 
parliament of 300 deputies. Only 118 
of them were of parties that later ad- 
hered to the so-called National Front. 
On the other hand, 107 deputies were of 
those Czech and Slovak parties that 
were declared illegal in 1945, while 75 
deputies were of Sudeten German and 
Magyar parties. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR—EXPULSION AND DECREES 

A reign of terror began with the ar- 
rival of the Soviet Red army and the 
regime which was to become the govern- 
ment of the so-called National Front. 
One of the first administrative measures 
provided for the hasty construction of 
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concentration camps into which tens of 
thousands of Sudeten Germans were 
driven. The late R. R. Stokes, a former 
British minister, has given a vivid de- 
scription of conditions in those camps 
which he himself had visited. Benes’ 
inciting words, “Annihilate the Germans 
where you find them,” broadcast from 
Košice, led to a wave of cruel murder. 
The bloody Sunday at Aussig in July 
1945, the massacres in Saaz, Briix and 
Landskron, the death march of Briinn 
are only some of those outrages for 
which the Czechoslovak government of 
that time will be held fully responsible. 

The Sudeten Germans were outlawed. 
Before being expropriated their homes 
were open for pillage either under the 
pretext of a raid for hidden weapons or 
merely by groups of police guards or 
plain Czech plunderers. In some towns 
orders were issued that homes of Ger- 
mans must not be locked. Strict curfew 
was imposed on them. They were 
forced to wear white badges so as to 
make them conspicuous. They were 
forbidden to use public conveyances and 
the sidewalks, visit restaurants, write 
letters, change places of residence. 
They were restricted for buying grocer- 
ies and shopping in stores to certain 
hours of the day, and special ration 
cards discriminating against them were 
issued. Schools and kindergartens were 
closed to their children. Adult Germans 
were called up and transported to the 
interior of Bohemia to provide forced 
labor on farms, in mines, and industry, 
at first without pay, later at low wages 
that were seldom paid. Still worse was 
the treatment in prisons, where over- 
crowded cells, brutalities and disease, in 
addition to insufficient rations, increased 
the death toll. 

. Article XIII of the Potsdam Protocol 
outlined the procedure for what was 
then called the transfer of the German 
population from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. We know now that the 
Communists, by means of the expulsion, 
pursued the following objectives: 

First. By eliminating the German ele- 
ment from the area, they wished to has- 
ten the communization of those coun- 
tries. 

Second. In the depopulated regions, 
they wanted to introduce collective 
farms and state industrial enterprises 
fashioned after Russian Soviet examples 
before proceeding with those schemes on 
a general scale. 

Third. The confiscated property was 
also to be used for bribery purposes, 
since destroying the sense of honesty 
turns people into more pliable tools of 
immoral communism. 

Fourth. By inciting violence and acts 
of cruelty against the Germans, the 
Communists and their collaborators 
hoped to build up hatred between the 
Germans and these Slavic peoples so as 
to make the latter wholly dependent on 
the alliance with Communist Russia. 

Fifth. The German expellees were to 
create social disorder and to be a hotbed 
of communism in overcrowded West 
Germany. 

As to the expulsion of the Sudeten 
Germans, it may safely be said that this 
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was not a spontaneous reaction of the 
Czech people against the German occu- 
pation of their country, but an act 
planned by Czech politicians in exile and 
carried out by the government of the so- 
called National Front with all possible 
haste before the large majority of the 
Czech people would have second 
thoughts about it. Presidential decrees 
were supposed to give the proceedings a 
cloak of legality. Quotations from some 
of these decrees will point toward the 
responsibility of the government of the 
so-called National Front. 

First. Constitutional decree of the 
President of the Republic of August 2, 
1945: 

ARTICLE 1 

1. Czechoslovak citizens of German or 
Magyar nationality who acquired German or 
Magyar citizenship under the regulations of 
the foreign occupational forces shall have 
lost their Czechoslovak citizenship by so 
doing. 

2. The other Czechoslovak citizens of Ger- 
man or Magyar nationality shall lose their 
Czechoslovak citizenship on the day when 
this decree will come into force. 


Signed by Beneš, Fierlinger, Masaryk, 
Nosek, Svoboda. 

Second. Decree of the President of the 
Republic of October 25, 1945: 

Any immovable and movable property 
shall be confiscated without any compensa- 
tion to the benefit of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public * + * which is * * * owned: 

1. By German or Magyar legal persons; or 

2. By natural persons of German or Mag- 
yar nationality. 


Signed by the signers of the Košice 
program. 

Third. Decree of the President of the 
Republic of January 21, 1946: 

ARTICLE 1 

1. With immediate effect and without 
compensation and for the purpose of the 
land reform such land property shall be 
confiscated as is owned by— 

(a) all persons of German or Magyar na- 
tionality without regard to their citizenship. 


Signed by Beneš, Fierlinger, Nosek, Dr. 
Srobar, Dr. Stransky, Duris, Majer. 
Fourth. Law of May 8, 1946, passed by 
the provisional National Assembly: 
ARTICLE 1 


Any act committed between September 30, 
1938, and October 28, 1945, the object of 
which was to aid the struggle for liberty of 
the Czechs and Slovaks, or which represented 
due reprisals for actions of the occupation 
forces and their accomplices, is not illegal, 
even when such actions may otherwise be 
punishable by law. 


Signed by Beneš, Fierlinger, Drtina, 
Svoboda. 

The last mentioned parliamentary 
act, which I have added to the decrees, 
provided for a general amnesty for all 
crimes committed against Germans, 
Magyars, and anti-Communist Czechs 
and Slovaks and thus gave ex post facto 
a semblance of legality to the law of the 
jungle. 

Though Czechoslovakia was practi- 
cally controlled by the Communists since 
1945, the process of communization was 
completed when on February 25, 1948, 
the President of the Republic, Dr. Benes, 
accepted the resignation of 12 non-Com- 
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munist ministers of the Cabinet and 
appointed a new out and out Communist 
Cabinet, headed by Klement Gottwald, 
who had been the prime minister since 
1946 and merely continued in Office. 
Thus the process of communization was 
completed in an apparently legal way. 
In the National Assembly both Commu- 
nists and non-Communists, 230 out of 
300 deputies, voted for the new govern- 
ment on March 10, 1948. Beneš re- 
mained President of the Republic. The 
whole tragedy shows a striking similar- 
ity to Hitler’s taking over in Germany 
15 years earlier with old Hindenburg 
continuing in the presidency. 

EXPULSION WAS A VIOLATION OF INTERNA- 

TIONAL LAW 

The expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans from the homes which they had 
inhabited for a thousand years violated 
the principle of the right to self-deter- 
mination of peoples. We should re- 
member that this right was solemnly 
proclaimed by our own President Wood- 
row Wilson, who in his Mount Vernon 
address of July 4, 1918, declared: 

The settlement of every question, whether 
of territory, of sovereignty, of economic ar- 
rangement or political relationship, must be 
upon the basis of the free acceptance of that 
settlement by the peoples immediately con- 
cerned, 


It is well known that this Government 
has taken a prominent part in establish- 
ing this principle and in the develop- 
ment toward incorporating it in the law 
of nations. The expulsion of the Ger- 
mans stands in direct contradiction to 
this great principle. I can here refer to 
a previous speech of mine in this House 
on May 16, 1957, wherein I have tried 
to show this Government's policy on the 
pertinent questions as it was clearly 
evolved during the last 4 decades to a 
point which should leave little room for 
doubt. 

I might add that this Government was 
also strenuously opposed to arbitrary 
displacement of persons during both 
World Wars. We protested against the 
transfer during World War I of Belgian 
workers and condemned, as a grave vio- 
lation of international law, the displace- 
ment during World War II of Poles and 
other peoples within the then Nazi orbit. 
We asserted the right to resettle in their 
home countries, of all displaced persons. 
As to our own fellow citizens of Japanese 
descent, temporarily displaced after 
Pearl Harbor from their homes near the 
Pacific Ocean, we reaffirmed by an act of 
Congress the right to their homes. Let 
me also point out that article 9 of the 
United Nations Human Rights Declara- 
tion of December 10, 1948, regards arbi- 
trary expulsion as contrary to interna- 
tional law and states that no one shall 
be subject to arbitrary exile.” 

Also relevant, it would seem to me, is 
the Convention on Genocide of Decem- 
ber 11, 1946, which declares to be a 
crime, under international law, (a) kill- 
ing members of a national, ethnic, racial, 
or religious group; (b) causing serious 
bodily or mental harm to members of the 
group; (c) deliberately inflicting on the 
group conditions of life calculated to 
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bring about its physical destruction in 
whole or in part. About 300,000 Sudeten 
Germans, that is, a considerable part of 
their total number, did not survive the 
removal from their ancient homeland, a 
fact which proves that they were vic- 
tims of this crime. 

Let me finally quote from the draft 
code, prepared in accordance with the 
resolution of November 21, 1947, of the 
United Nations General Assembly, to de- 
fine “offenses against the peace and se- 
curity of mankind” that would be 
“crimes under international law, for 
which the responsible individuals shall 
be punished.” Article 2, paragraph 11, 
lists: 

Inhuman acts such as murder, extermina- 
tion, enslavement, deportation, or persécu- 
tions, committed against any civilian popu- 
lation on social, political, racial, religious, 
or cultural grounds by the authorities of a 
state or by private individuals acting at the 


instigation or with the toleration of such 
authorities. 


This adequately covers the expulsion 
of the Germans from Sudetenland as 
well as those from the German provinces 
east of the Oder-Neisse line, and from 
other parts of Eastern Europe, and 
proves it to be—let me here repeat the 
words of article 1 of the penal draft 
code—among the “crimes under inter- 
national law, for which the responsible 
individuals shall be punished.” 

I may remind this House of the fact 
that the offenses against the peace and 
security of mankind were drawn up by 
a commission of legal experts upon the 
direction of the United Nations General 
Assembly to formulate the principles of 
international law recognized in the char- 
ter of the Nuremberg tribunal and in 
the judgment of the tribunal. The 
above-cited articles cannot be dismissed 
as mere suppositions and theories or as 
a mental exercise in hypotheses. Their 
contents have been confirmed by the 
series of death sentences pronounced on 
the war criminals, sentences which 
speak the grim language of fiat justitia. 
Justice does not know a double standard. 
Justice is indivisible. It is, in the words 
we read on the face of our Supreme 
ae Building, “Equal justice under the 
aw.” ° 


VOICES RAISED AGAINST THE EXPULSION 


Many courageous persons have raised 
their voice against the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans. Even at the heyday 
of the so-called National Front regime, 
Roszevac, a Catholic paper in Olmiitz, 
dared to protest on October 31, 1945, 
against cruelties in internment camps 
and the rape of Sudeten Germen wom- 
en; and in another newspaper, Obzory, 
Dr. Helena Kozeluhova, a journalist, ob- 
jected to the cruelties of the expulsion. 
Of course, such voices were quickly sup- 
pressed and Dr. Kozeluhova, for in- 
stance, was forbidden to write another 
line—curiously by men who themselves 
are now in exile and professing to be 
anti-Communist. 

Czechs and Slovaks of the political 
parties that were suppressed by the 
Communists undoubtedly disapproved of 
the expulsion. Many of them opposed 
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it while in exile, among them Dr. Josef 
Cerny, a leader of the Agrarian Party 
and former Czechoslovak Minister; the 
Christian Democrats Josef Kalvoda and 
Simeon Ghelfand; Karel F. Stekr, the 
Artisan Party functionary and secretary 
general of the Union of Czechoslovak 
Industrialists in Exile; the former depu- 
ties, Dr. Bohdan Chudoba, Dr. Michael 
Zibrin and others of the National Demo- 
cratic as well as other parties. 

In 1945, the Czech National Commit- 
tee in London under its chairman, 
Gen. Lev Prchala, issued a declaration 
denouncing the expulsion and con- 
demning all acts of the so-called Na- 
tional Front regime as illegal and not 
binding upon the Czech people. A stand 
against the expulsion was also taken by 
most Slovak exiles such as the Slovak 
Liberation Committee, the Slovak Na- 
tional Council Abroad, the National 
Committee for the Liberation of Slovakia, 
and by that large organization of Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent which, in 1918, 
signed the Pittsburgh agreement creat- 
ing the Czechoslovak Republic. 

In a speech before the National Con- 
ference of Americans of Slovak Descent 
at Washington, D. C., on May 24, 1954, 
which was attended by 5 Members of the 
Senate and 26 Members of this House, 
the president of the Slovak League of 
America, Philip A. Hrobak, declared: 

The Slovaks do not want, nor do they re- 
quest, the Czechs to represent them in any 
field of human endeavor, whether cultural, 
political, or spiritual, And, of course, the 
Slovaks do not want to be credited with the 
criminal acts committed by the Communist- 
dominated National Front government of 
Dr. Eduard Benes and Clement Gottwald. 
The Slovak nation has nothing to do with 
the criminal expulsion of Germans and Mag- 
yars from Czechoslovakia, nor with the bru- 
tal persecution and suppression of religion 
and of all anti-Communist opposition in 
that hapless country (Cf., CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 2, 1954; Mr. Mumma, of Penn- 
Sylvania). 


The preparatory committee of the 
Ecumenical Council of Churches asked 
on February 23, 1946, for a review of the 
policy which expelled the Germans, and 
called article XIII of the Potsdam 
Agreement a challenge of the Christian 
conscience. 

On November 6, 1946, the Catholic 
Bishops of America at their annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., declared: 

By agreement among the victors millions 
of Germans, who for centuries have lived in 
Eastern Europe, are being forced from their 
homes, without resources, into the heart of 
Germany. * * * We boast of our democracy, 
but in this transplantation of peoples we 
haye, perhaps unwittingly, allowed ourselves 
to be influenced by the herd theory of heart- 
less totalitarian political philosophy. 


Pope Pius XII, in his letter of March 
1, 1948, to the German Catholic bishops 
expressed his wish that the expulsions be 
renounced, 

POSITION TAKEN BY THE GERMAN FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

What, then, is the position taken by 
the German Federal Government with 
regard to the Sudeten German expul- 
sion? With all votes except those of the 
Communist deputies, the German Bund- 
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estag on July 14, 1950, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Subsequent to the abandonment of the 
territories east of the Oder-Neisse line, the 
fictitious government of the Russian occu- 
pied zone of Germany signed the Prague 
agreement on June 23, 1950, in which the il- 
legal and inhuman expulsion of the Sudeten 
and Carpathian Germans is acknowledged 
as irrevocable, just, and final. On this occa- 
sion the German Bundestag declares once 
more that this fictitious government is not 
authorized, politically or morally, to speak 
for the whole German people or nation, not 
to sign any agreements whatsoever. 

The Prague agreement is incompatible 
with the inalienable right of man to a home- 
land. Therefore, the German Burdestag 
solemnly protests against the abandonment 
of the right to a homeland for those Ger- 
mans of Czechoslovakia, now under the pro- 
tection of the German Federal Republic, and 
confirms the invalidity of the Prague 
agreement. 

On the other hand, the German Bundestag 
appreciates the rejection by the High Com- 
missioner of the Prague agreement. 
Moreover, it earnestly urges all free 
nations to work toward a peaceful so- 
lution in the true spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter which guarantees to the Germans, 
too, the natural rights of man, 


The executive branch of the German 
Federal Government has also repeatedly 
stated its policy on the pertinent ques- 
tion of the expellees. Germany recog- 
nizes the boundaries of 1937. However, 
it also stands for the right of other ex- 
pellees to return to their respective 
countries. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
has made this clear in various messages 
to Sudeten German expellees. On Palm 
Sunday of 1955, Dr. Adenauer declared: 


General human rights must, in the opin- 
ion of the Federal Government, also include 
the right to a homeland. 


Foreign Minister Heinrich von Bren- 
tano, speaking for the German Federal 
Government, declared in the Bundestag 
on June 28, 1956: 


The right to their homeland and to self- 
determination is the inalienable prerequisite 
for settling the fate of men and peoples liv- 
ing in exile or in bondage, 


The Under Secretary of the German 
Foreign Office, Dr. Walter Hallstein, 
stated on September 28, 1956: 


When furthering on an international level 
the right to a homeland on the basis of the 
right to self-determination, the Federal 
Government relies principally on the pro- 
visions of the Atlantic Charter of August 
12, 1941, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions of July 26, 1945, the General Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of December 10, 1948, 
and the European Convention for Protection 
of Human Rights and Basic Freedoms of 
November 4, 1950, with its supplementary 
protocol of March 26, 1953, all of which have 
been formulated in the spirit of the aboye 
mentioned principle. 


In a statement before the Bundestag 
in October 1956, Under Secretary Hall- 
stein added: 


The Federal Government will at every 
suitable occasion point out to the nations 
concerned and to the world that the eleven 
million expellees now living in the Federal 
Republic, have never waived the claim to 
regain their homelands in justice, peace and 
freedom. Moreover, the Federal Govern- 
ment will call attention to the fact that this 
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position is shared by the whole of the Ger- 
man nation, 

ACTIVITIES OF, AND POSITION TAKEN BY, 

SUDETEN GERMAN EXPELLEES 

Let us now take a look at the expelled 
Sudeten Germans. Where are they to- 
day? What is their life and work in 
the country where they have found a 
refuge? What are their political activ- 
ities? What, in particular, is their posi- 
tion with regard to their Czech neigh- 
bors? Are they perhaps planning a 
bloody revenge for the long suffering 
they have had to endure? 

There are Sudeten German expellees 
today in the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany, in Austria, Great Britain, 
Sweden, the Argentine, Brazil, and the 
United States. But the great majority 
of them, more than 2 million, are living 
in West Germany. They have used their 
skill and industry in building up for 
themselves a new life in the West. They 
reopened markets which they had sup- 
plied at the time when their products 
bore the imprint “Made in Czechoslo- 
vakia.” They created new industrial 
enterprise and even built new towns, 
such as Neu-Gablonz in West Germany, 
thereby notably contributing to that 
country’s present-day economy. Quite 
a few, however, particularly farmers, are 
still compelled to a dismal existence in 
West German refugee camps. Gener- 
ally speaking, despite their tragic fate 
they went to work in a free and com- 
petitive economy and show no sign of 
turning toward communism. 

To the contrary, because of their past 
experience with the Communists they 
are contributing to an understanding 
of the danger to free institutions by 
creeping and cryptic Communist sub- 
version. Recognition in this respect 
should be given to Dr. Walter Becher, 
member of the Bavarian Legislature and 
who is also secretary general of the 
Sudeten German Council, an organiza- 
tion of Sudeten German members of 
West German legislative bodies func- 
tioning under the joint chairmanship of 
the venerable Dr. Rudolf Lodgman von 
Auen and two distinguished members of 
the Bundestag, Hans Schiitz and Richard 
Reitzner. Their principal organization, 
however, is the National Union—Lands- 
mannschaft—of Sudeten German Ex- 
pellees, also headed by Dr. von Lodgman 
jointly with Dr. Hans Christoph See- 
bohm. The latter is Federal Minister 
of Transportation and as such a mem- 
ber of Chancellor Adenauer’s cabinet. 
Sudeten Germans are taking an active 
part in the political life of West Ger- 
many and are serving in important posts 
in the legislative and executive branches 
the federal as well as state—Land— 
evel. 

While the Sudeten Germans have 
stood up for the right to return to their 
ancient homeland, they have expressly 
renounced any thought of vengeance on 
the Czech people. They have given 
solemn notice of their firm stand on 
these two points. As early as 1949, a 
number of Sudeten German politicians 
including Dr. Walter Becher, Dr. Emil 
Franzel, Hans Schütz, Richard Reitzner, 
Wenzel Jaksch, Dr. Hermann Goetz, and 
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Dr. Walter Zawadil had signed in 
Eichstätt, West Germany, a declaration 
stating: 

The nations behind the Iron Curtain 
should be aware of the fact that the restora- 
tion of their own rights and their freedom 
is inseparably bound up with the recogni- 
tion and realization of the right to their 
homelands of all expellees. In making this 
publicly known we do not wish to indict, 
collectively, the Czech and Polish nations. 
Sudeten Germans do not seek vengeance, 
but ask for justice. Though the overall rec- 
ognition of right would require that legal 
measures be taken against criminal acts, we 
emphatically do not desire that fear of a 
collective revenge should impede the de- 
liverance from Communist shackles of these 
unfortunate nations. We shall use the 
whole weight of infiuence with our own 
ethnic group as well as with other expellees 
to insure that the struggle for a return to 
our and their homelands will be part of the 
overall effort toward a Christian and humane 
rebirth of Europe. 


Then on August 5, 1950, the chosen 
representatives of all German expellees, 
including the Sudeten Germans, signed 
at Stuttgart, West Germany, a solemn 
declaration which has become known as 
the Charter of the Expellees, and which 
is already being recognized as a great 
human document. I should like to quote 
from it these passages: 

We * * * renounce all thought of revenge 
and retaliation. This is a solemn and 
sacred resolution, in memory of the infinite 
suffering of mankind, particularly during the 
past decade. To separate a man from 
his native land by force is to kill his soul. 
We have suffered and experienced this fate. 
We feel qualified, therefore, to demand that 
the right to the native land be recognized 
and that it be realized as one of the basic 
human rights, granted to man by the grace 
of God. 


The expellees then publicly declared 
that they will support every endeavor 
toward a united Europe in which the 
peoples may live in freedom from fear 
and coercion. They called upon all na- 
tions and men of good will to join them 
in this great undertaking. Since then, 
the German expellees have persistently 
followed the policy to which their rep- 
resentatives had set hand and seal at 
Stuttgart in 1950. Rejecting Communist 
and neutralist temptations as well as 
appeals to narrow nationalism, they are, 
today, perhaps the most dedicated ad- 
herents of a united Europe. 

But the Sudeten Germans did not rest 
their case with a solemn declaration of 
faith. They took practical steps toward 
an agreement, on the basis of mutual 
respect and a genuine search for a real 
solution, with their Czech and Slovak 
neighbors, now also in exile. In 1950, 
the Sudeten German Council concluded 
an agreement in London with the Czech 
National Committee, headed by Army 
General Lev Prchala. The agreement 
recognizes the right to self-determina- 
tion of both nations, Czechs and Sudeten 
Germans. 

Since then, satisfactory meetings were 
had, and encouraging steps taken toward 
cooperation, with leading members of 
the Republican Agrarian Party, largest 
political party in prewar Czechoslovakia; 
the Artisan Party; the Czechoslovak In- 
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dustrialist Union in Exile; the Christian 
Democratic Movement in Exile; the Na- 
tional Democratic Party; and even with 
politicians, now in exile, who defected 
from the so-called National Front; lead- 
ers of the Slovak Liberation Committee; 
the Slovak National Council Abroad; the 
National Committee for the Liberation 
of Slovakia; and the Slovak League of 
America. Slovaks today are resolved 
that, unlike 1918, they shall not again 
compromise on the question of national 
independence. Their independence day 
is March 14, the day in 1939 when the 
Slovak Republic was established. 

At a meeting held at Herrenchiemsee, 
West Germany, from May 24 to 26, 1956, 
Sudeten German members of the Bun- 
destag declared in another statement 
that they will seek to realize the right 
to self-determination within the frame 
of a federated Europe and side by side 
with the Czech people. 

Dr. Walter Becher recently submitted 
to me a statement from which I quote 
the following Sudeten German program: 

The Sudeten Germans believe that for a 
future settlement of the problems of a free 
Central Europe certain basic principles of 
justice should be accepted as prerequisite. 
Accordingly they wish to advance the fol- 
lowing aims which, in their belief, will guar- 
antee freedom and justice to all nations of 
former Czechoslovakia: (1) Restoration of 
the status that existed prior to the Nazi and 
Communist interventions, including the res- 
titution to Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, 
Carpathian Ruthenians, and Sudeten Ger- 
mans of property; the return to their home- 
land of those who have been expelied; resto- 
ration of freedom of speech, press, and elec- 
tions, of an independent judiciary, of private 
property; in short, full political and eco- 
nomic freedom; (2) the unrestricted exer- 
cise for all nations of former Czechoslovakia 
of the right to self- determination. 


It is hoped that aims such as these 
would tend to unify the nations of for- 
mer Czechoslovakia and, moreover, in- 
spire other captive peoples and their 
exiles in the common task of overcoming 
the forces of communism. Since the 
Communist doctrine aims to eradicate 
any thought of property rights, the cap- 
tive peoples in the Soviet-dominated 
countries develop a general attitude of 
apathy and indifference toward their 
places of work, collectivized farms or 
state enterprises. The return of the 
German expellees and the restoration to 
them of their properties may therefore 
prove to be less difficult than is some- 
times anticipated. 

SUGGESTING A REALISTIC APPROACH TOWARD A 

SOLUTION 

In closing, I should like to revert to 
the tenor of an earlier speech, made in 
this House on May 16, 1957, on the sub- 
ject of the expellees from the German 
provinces east of the Oder-Neisse Rivers. 
The general line of thought which I had 
then developed may be equally relevant 
to the case before us today. 

A realistic policy for Central as well 
as East Central Europe, that is, concern- 
ing Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten 
Germans, as well as concerning Poland, 
the Germans of East Prussia, and the 
other German provinces east of the Oder- 
Neisse Rivers can only be a policy that 
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is both just and moral. It must be 
firmly based upon historical truth and 
the rule of international law. To assume 
that any government can ever develop a 
successful policy on the shaky structure 
of a wrong, and on perpetuating that 
wrong, is an illusion and, let me empha- 
size it with all solemnity, a dangerous 
illusion. 

Moreover, a realistic policy for Central 
and East Central Europe must perforce 
take into consideration the magnitude 
of the Communist threat. It cannot but 
take an uncompromising stand against 
that threat. No one will deny that com- 
munism is an evil. To compromise with 
evil betrays weakness which is, at the 
same time, dangerous; for it encourages 
the forces of evil and allows them to be- 
come more firmly entrenched. A moral 
policy, refusing to compromise with evil, 
is thus the most realistic policy. 

The case for the East Prussians, Pom- 
eranians, Silesians, and others from the 
German provinces east of the Oder- 
Neisse line, and the case for the Sudeten 
Germans from Czechoslovakia show, in 
some respects, common features; but 
they also show, in other respects, dif- 
ferences that should be clearly under- 
stood and pointed out to the people con- 
cerned so that the issues will not be con- 
fused by minds that are perhaps not 
given to legal thinking. 

The East Prussians and other Germans 
from the German provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse line have been illegally ex- 
pelled from an area which, by inter- 
national agreement, has been certified 
as part of the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany. Their expulsion from this 
part of Germany is a criminal act in 
utter defiance of the rules of inter- 
national law. Moreover, the purported 
annexation by the Soviet Union and 
Communist Poland of part of this Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany is a flagrant 
violation of international law and is, 
therefore, null and void. So long as the 
German expellees from east of the Oder- 
Neisse line, and in fact, all Germans with 
the German Federal Government speak- 
ing on their behalf, do not renounce their 
inalienable right this area is part of 
Germany and will continue to be part of 
Germany, regardless of the jabbering to 
the contrary of a few muddle-headed in- 
dividuals. Incidentally, students of lin- 
guistics may know that the verb jabber 
is also a German colloquialism of the 
East Prussians. It may have been intro- 
duced there by the English dissenters 
who found in East Prussia refuge from 
religious intolerance. 

As to the Sudeten Germans, they also 
have been expelled from an area to 
which their ancestors had come, not as 
aggressors but as sturdy pioneers, eight 
centuries ago, and which they also have 
developed by their own skill and indus- 
try, by peaceful and patient labor to a 
high state of civilization. This fact can- 
not be disputed. Though the area was in 
pre-Hitler days part of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the expulsion from their 
ancient homes of the Sudeten Germans 
was, as I have shown, a flagrant viola- 
tion of the right to self-determination 
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and, in its execution, a crime under 
international law. The Sudeten Ger- 
mans continue, therefore, to have a valid 
legal title to their homes of which they 
were illegally deprived. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my considered opin- 
jon that the German expellees should 
be encouraged to stand firm upon their 
right. It is in the best tradition of 
American foreign policy to denounce the 
wrong and to uphold the right. More- 
over, wavering would be tantamount to 
further tightening the stranglehold on 
the captive peoples by the Kremlin and 
would thus actually support Soviet im- 
perialism. ‘ 

Just as the Soviets dangled before the 
dizzy eyes of the Poles the enticing bait 
of the German provinces east of the 
Oder-Neisse line, so the Czechs were 
being dazzled by Kremlin stooges with 
the rich spoils in the Sudetenland. To 
the same degree that the Poles accepted 
the German provinces, and the Czechs 
accepted the Sudeten properties out of 
the bloody hands of Stalin, they both 
permitted themselves to be chained to 
Moscow. This has been the fateful and 
deadly but logical result. Both Czechs 
and Poles who think of keeping these 
spoils must continue to lean on Soviet 
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Russian backing and thus render them- 
selves subservient to the Kremlin. 
Would the present regimes in War- 
saw, and possibly also in Prague, like 
to assure the Free World of a new trend 
toward what some people in the West 
wishfully call independent communism? 
Very well, then they should unmistak- 
ably renounce any claim on an area, 
respectively, on properties to which they 
have neither legal nor moral title. Noth- 
ing less will and can convince the Free 
World of their sincerity. Holding on to 
these spoils can only serve the purposes 
of the Kremlin and must logically sub- 
ject them to a never-ending game of ex- 
tortion. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment, in administering our foreign-aid 
program, keep this fact firmly in mind. 
In proposing this realistic approach I 
am, as I believe all of us are, aware of 
the fact that this Nation of ours is the 
hope of the Free World and of the captive 
peoples longing to be free. We should, 
therefore, never think of suggesting a 
solution which would jeopardize the 
principles of right and justice., Instead, 
we should insist with firmness and per- 
severance that a status conforming with 
international law be restored. This will 
provide the only realistic basis upon 
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which to develop good German-Czech 


and good German-Polish relations and 


promote a climate conducive to the 
growth of a united Europe. 

Mr, Speaker, today being the birthday 
anniversary of Immanuel Kant it may be 
fitting to end my remarks with yet an- 
other quotation from his essay, On Eter- 
nal Peace. Recalling to our mind the 
very memory of this, one of the world’s 
greatest thinkers should make us feel 
uncomfortable in knowing that his home 
is now ravaged by the Communists, and 
it should make us resolve to insist that 
this wrong cannot last forever. As stated 
by Immanuel Kant: 


Moral evil has this quality inseparable 
from its nature that, in carrying out its pur- 
poses, it is antagonistic and destructive to 
itself, especially in relation to such others 
as are also under its sway; and hence it 
must give place to the moral principle of 
goodness, although the progress to this may 
be slow. * * * 

For the moral principle in man is never 
extinguished, and his reason, pragmatically 
trained to realize the ideas of right accord- 
ing to this principle, grows without ceas- 
ing through its constantly advancing cul- 
ture, while the guilt of such tra essions 
also comes more clearly into light. * * * 

It may then be said that nature irresisti- 
bly wills that right shall at last obtain the 
supremacy. 


